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Conjressional  TR^ccort 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   87       CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


United  States 
o/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


SENATE 

Saturday,  June  23, 1962 

*  The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Master  of  all  good  workmen, 
who  dost  accomplish  Thy  purposes  on 
the  earth  through  Thy  servants  who 
make  Thy  will  their  own:  For  all  such 
who  from  their  labors  rest,  who  TTiy 
name  before  the  world  confessed — Hal- 
lelujah. 

Once  more  in  this  Chamber,  in  all  the 
strife  of  tongues,  a  voice  is  hushed. 
Again,  as  a  session  here  is  called  to  or- 
der, there  sounds  in  our  ears,  out  of  the 
silence,  the  solemn  reminder:  "In  the 
midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death." 

We  pause  with  a  sense  of  personal  grief 
and  with  the  poignant  consciousness  that 
a  voice  which  rang  out  so  passionately 
within  these  walls  but  a  few  hours  ago 
is  silent  now,  as  suddenly  an  honored 
Member  of  this  body  has  laid  down  his 
burdens  of  public  service,  with  his  stew- 
ardship of  world  responsibility  well  per- 
formed. Gazing  at  the  empty  seat  of 
our  friend  and  colleague,  Francis  Case, 
we  think  with  admiration  of  his  ethical 
integrity  as  his  strict  and  sensitive  con- 
science, molded  in  the  dedication  of 
church  parsonages,  was  never  betrayed 
or  even  lured  by  the  sirens  of  expedi- 
ency. I 

And  now,  as  we  pray  for  Thy  sustain- 
ing grace  upon  those  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest  to  our  brother  who  answers 
no  longer  to  his  name  here,  may  they 
and  we  be  comforted  and  inspired  by 
the  record  he  has  left,  that — 

E'en  as  he  trod  that  day  to  God, 
So  walked  he  from  his  birth : 

In  simpleness  and  gentleness 
And  honor  and  clean  mirth. 

In  the  name  of  the  risen  Redeemer, 
who  declares,  "Because  I  live,  ye,  too, 
shall  live."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  22,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent Oi'  the  United  States  submitting 
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nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Hon.  Francis  Case,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate : 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Ck>ngree8  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purjxjses,"  approved  March  3,  1925,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  158),  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation 
provided  for  in  that  section;  and 

SJ.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  flJllng  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  th6  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the 
class  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3025)  to 
supplement  certain  provisions  of  Federal 
law  incorporating  the  Texas  k  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  in  order  to  give  certain  addi- 
tional authority  to  such  company,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  11643.  An  act  to  amend  sections  216 
(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Act.  relating  to  the  establishment  of  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates; 

H.R.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3  months 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation  pursuant  to  section  19 (>d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJR.  12037.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  no^  in  existence. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read  '"'^  J 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in-   . 
dicated: 

HJl.  11643.  An  act  to  amend  sectiona 
216(c)  and  305(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

HJl.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3  months 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation  pursuant  to  section  19(d)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HH.  12037.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan 
of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  extension  of  certain  naval  ves- 
sel loans  now  in  existence;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services.  ) 


REPORTS     OF    COMMITTEES     SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
January  15,  1962, 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  June  22,  1962.  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  745)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1962,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  1617)  thereon,  which  was  printed. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
Jime  22,  1962, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  June  22,  1962,. the 
bill  (H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1616)  thereon,  which  was 
printed. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE      ' 

BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted; 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Review  or  Selected  Aspects  or 
Awards  by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  _ 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,    a    report    on    the    review    of    selected 
aspects  of  awards  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  administration  by  certain 
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xulng  agencies  of  contracts  for  rental  of 
electronic  data  processing  equipment,  dated 
June  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Amendment    or    SscnoNs   281    and   344    or 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Ac^t 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gieneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sections  281  and  344  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (with  accompany- 
ing papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Department 
or  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depart- 
ment, during  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report    or    Board    or    Actuaries    of    Civil 
Service  Retirement  System 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  repxort  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  i  - 

DisPOsmoN  or  Executive  Papers  ' 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  ON  INTER- 
EST DERIVED  FROM  PUBLIC 
BONDS— RESOLUTION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, protesting  against  the  imposition 
of  a  Federal  income  tax  on  income  de- 
rived from  public  bonds,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


•    REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MFTCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1912.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power  sys- 
tems of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, Montana    (Rept.  No.  1618). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  |M-operty  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.   (Rept.  No.  1619). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  3462.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  De 
Olivelra  Gamellas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON   (by  request)  : 

8.  3463.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  case  of 
inability  of  the  President  or  Vice  President 
or  interim  successor;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr!  HILL: 

S.  3464.  A  bill  to  change  the  naiqe  of  the 
Memphis  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tomblgbee 
River  near  Alicevllle.  Ala.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 

S.3465.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alex 
P.  Avestruz.  his  wife.  Dr.  Nerissa  L.  Avestruz, 
and  their  children,  Alex  P.  Avestruz,  Jr.,  and 
Alner  Avestruz;  and 

S.  3466.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mustaffa 
Muharrem  Aksoy;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  FRANCIS  CASE  OP 
SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  leader- 
ship, I  submit  a  resolution,  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Senator- Case  of  South 
Dakota,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for 
and  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  Case,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  353)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
OP  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606) 
to  extend  and  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance and  child  welfare  services  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  amendments  affect  the  public 
welfare  assistance  bill.  I  have  talked 
about  the  amendments  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr],  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ments will  be  acceptable  to  him  and  to 
his  associates.  They  mean  much  to 
Massachusetts  and,  I  believe,  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  States. 


COMMERCIAL        COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  i 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, ownership,  operation,  and  regu- 
lation of  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system,  and  for  other  purpKJses, 
which  is  designed  to  insure  that  small 
business  concerns  have  an  equitable  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  pi-ocurcment  in- 
cidental to  the  satellite  program.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  co- 
operatively develop  a  small  business  con- 
tracting program. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  provided  for 
this  kind  of  a  program  with  respect  toj 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  the 
satellite  program  consonant  with  exist- 
ing law. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  and.  if  approved. 
will  greatly  strengthen  small  business 
participation  in  this  new  venture  into 
space. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
and  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27.  line  17,  beginning  with  "and 
the  conunission  shall  consult"  strike  out  all 
through  "maintenance  and  repair."  on  Una 
24. 

On  page  30.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(12)  in  order  to  insure  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  are  given  an  equitable  op- 
portunity to  share  In  the  procurement 
programs  of  the  corporation  and  communica- 
tions common  carriers  for  property  and  serv- 
ices (including  but  not  limited  to  research, 
development,  construction,  maintenance  and 
repair),  cooperatively  develop  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  within  4 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  a 
small  business  contracting  program  which 
shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  (A)  enable  small  business  concerns, 
to  receive,  either  directly  or  as  subcontrac- 
tors, a  fair  proportion  of  the  contracts  and 
procurements  for  property  and  services  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  research,  develop- 
ment, construction,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair) awarded  In  the  Implementation  and 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  th'is  Act,  and 
(B)  enable  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  obtain  from  the  corporation  and 
communications  common  carriers  such  rea- 
sonably obtainable  information  concerning 
contracts  and  procurements.  Including  sub- 
contracts thereunder,  awarded  In  the  Imple- 
mentation and  effectuation  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  the  event  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  cannot  reach  agreement 
on  any  matter  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  small  business  contracting  pro- 
gram, the  matter  in  disagreement  shall   be 
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submitted  to  the  President  who  shall  make 
the  final  determination.  The  smaU  business 
contracting  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  incorporated  Into 
the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  corpora- 
tion created  under  title  ni  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  made  applicable  to  the  communica- 
tions common  carriers  participating  In  the 
corporation." 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  has  received  the  nomination  of 
Charles  Edward  Rhetts,  of  Indiana,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Liberia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  22, 1962.  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  1745)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955.  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  fares  for  the  transportation  of  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  orderedto  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
Address  delivered  by  him  before  the  77th 
annual  c<jQventlon  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  at  Hershey.  Pa.,  on  June  22,  1962. 


COMMERCIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unflinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

There  being  noi  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment, ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


REGULATIciN  OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIEtiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1536,  Senate 
bUl  3161. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerx.  A  bill  (S.' 
3161)  to  "provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry:  Is  the  Senate  now 
proceeding  with  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     No. 


Mpr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  as  we  know,  the  Senate  acted 
on  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
that  prohibited  aid  to  any  country 
"known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  Marxism,"  but  later  relaxing  that  ac- 
tion, so  as  to  permit  the  shipment  of 
agricultural  products  to  such  countries. 
I  heartily  commend  Senators  PROXMiRr 
and  Lausche  for  their  timely  and  effec- 
tive work  on  their  amendments. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  the 
House;  therefore,  the  amended  aid  bill 
has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  I  note 
that  on  Wednesday,  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  Communist  countries  con- 
tinued on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  eminently  proper  and  germane  to 
this  continuing  issue  that  such  debate 
should  continue,  despite  the  vote  on  June 
6  and  7  on  the  Proxmire-Lausche  and 
the  MarLsfleld-Dirksen  amendments,  be- 
cause the  underlying  issues  in  the  mat- 
ter have  not  been  resolved  by  our  votes, 
nor  will  they  be  resolved  under  any  ac- 
tion we  take  qn  the  current  measures. 

From  the  furor  caused  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  the  Lausche-Proxmire 
amendment,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
Senate  suddenly,  and  without  notice,  had 
taken  precipitate  action  wholly  contrary 
to  any  previous  expression  or  manifesta- 
tion on  the  subject.  But,  of  coiirse,  this 
is  not  true.  Indeed.  Public  Law  480,  en- 
acted in  1954.  prohibits  aid,  not  alone  to 
Russia,  but  also  to  "any  nation  or  area 
dominated  by  or  controlled  by  the  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  organization 
controUing  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." 

Again,  the  Battle  Act  operates,  unless 
an  exception  is  granted  by  the  President, 
to  prohibit  aid  to  any  country  sending 
strategic  materials  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

So  Cohgress  has  spoken  before  on  the 
subject,  under  Public  Law  480  and  the 
Battle  Act,  against  the  shipment  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  strategic  materials 
to  Conununist  or  Communist-dominated 
countries.  Special  findings  are  required, 
under  Public  Law  480.  that  a  country  re- 
ceiving aid  is  not  "controlled  by  the 
foreign  government  or  foreign  organiza- 
tion controlling  the  world  Communist 
movement." 

Similar  findings  are  required  under 
the  Proxmire-Lausche  amendment — 
namely,  that  the  recipient  country  is  not 
known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  Marxism. 

In  the  face  of  such  analogous  provi- 
sions of  laws  before  and  after  June  1962, 
there  was  no  resuson  for  Mr.  Kennan  or 
Mr.  Ball  to  believe  that  Congress  had 
suddenly  adopted  views,  departing  from 
those  previously  held,  concerning  aid  to 
Communist  countries  or  Communist- 
dominated  countries. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  numerous  times  the  late  Senator 
Styles  Bridges  took  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  sc>oke  on  the  critical  questions 
at  hand,  and  I  well  recall  his  lucid  and 
refreshing  expressions  of  view  on  other 
occasions. 

Another  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
perceptive  analysis  of  the  problem  is 
Robert  E.  Hansen,  now  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
who  has  several  times,  with  powerful 


logic,  spoken  to  me  of  his  strong  opposi- 
tion to  continuation  of  aid  in  any  form 
to  Communist  countries.  Commander 
Hansen  has  been  ceaselessly  active  in 
alerting  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  such  policy,  as  have  a  number 
of  other  worthy  organizations  which 
have  sounded  the  same  note.  I  cite 
these  examples  as  evidence  of  general 
concern  outside  of  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Those  of  us  in  Washington  opposed 
to  this  assisl;ance  are  not  alone  in  our 
view;  and  if  we  are  to  be  pilloried,  the 
people  must  be  pilloried,  too.  Washing- 
ton is  not  a  vticuum  sealing  us  off  from 
grassroots  feeUng  and  expression. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  background  of 
awareness  and  concern  in  Congress  and 
thi-oughout  the  Nation,  awareness  and 
concern  by  people  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  to  preserve  this  great  Nation 
against  all  of  our  foes,  I  found  myself 
both  distressed  and  perplexed  when  the 
Senate  action  on  the  Lausche-Proxmire 
amendment  was  referred  to  in  deroga- 
tory terms  by  an  administration  spokes- 
man. Under  Secretary  George  W.  Ball. 
Apr>earing  on  June  7  as  a  witness  before 
the  Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  Mr.  Ball  stated 
that  he  wanted  "to  try  to  put  the  Yugo- 
slav matter  in  some  perspective";  and 
then  he  characterized  the  Senate  vote 
on  the  Lausche-Proxmire  amendment  as 
"pursuing  a  no-win  policy."  Mr.  Ball 
contended  that,  foreign  assistance  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  was  in  aid  of 
eventually  separating  the  people  of  these 
countries  from  their  Communist  masters. 
Then  Mr.  Ball  said: 

And  If  we  are  not  going  to  offer  them  hope, 
then  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pur- 
suing, not  a  "win,"  but  a  "no  win"  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who  believes 
that  resort  to  catch  phrases  and  to  slo- 
gans is  not  in  aid  of  clear  thinking  or 
precise  analysis;  nor  does  Mr.  Ball's  re- 
sort to  this  mode  of  expression  assist  us 
in  bolstering  the  struggle  against  worM 
communism. 

Is  Mr.  Ball  saying  to  us  that  we  win 
only  if  we  subsidize  our  enemies;  that  we 
win  only  by  giving  assistance,  so  that 
Communist  dictators  will  be  preserved 
in  continuance  of  offices  which  otherwise 
they  might  be  thrust  out  of  by  an  angry, 
hungry  people? 

Is  Mr.  Ball  saying  that  it  is  to  our 
advantage  to  preserve  a  Tito,  who  said 
on  Jime  11, 1956,  at  Belgrside: 

Yugoslavia,  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Communist  people  toward  the  same 
goal — victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Is  Mr.  Ball  saying  that  it  is  pursuing 
a  no-win  policy — whatever  that  means — 
to  deny  ajd  to  Tito,  who  visited  Nasser, 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  April  19,  1961.  and, 
according  to  the  Arab  Review,  together 
with  Nasser  expressed  views  antagonistic 
to  our  position  on  Cuba.  The  Arab  Re- 
view states :  , 

Topping  the  agenda  of  their  talks  was  the 
Cuban  issue.  They  regarded  recent  and  cxir- 
rent  acts  of  foreign  intervention  in  Cuba, 
through  the  supply  of  arms,  and  aiding  in- 
vading elements,  as  a  flagrant  assault  on 
Cuba's  Independence,  a  denial  of  the  United 
Nations  principles  and  a  breach  of  world 
peace.     To  frustrate  these  attempts  the  two 
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leaden  called  for  collective  and  Immediate 
action  by  the  world  community  of  nations. 

And  do  we  pursue  a  no-wln  policy 
if  we  withdraw  or  decrease  our  aid,  aiter 
supplying  $2,392  million  in  economic 
and  military  assistance  since  1946  to 
Yugoslavia  while  they  continue  highly 
critical  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
well-advertised  conclave  of  so-called 
neutral  nations  at  Belgrade,  in  Sep- 
tember 1961.  Marshal  Tito  delivered 
his  own  critical  speech,  and  then  led 
his  country  in  voting  for  a  communi- 
que in  which  the  United  States  was 
lambasted. 

;  On  the  eve  of  the  conference,  the  So- 
viet Union  launched  its  series  of  nuclear 
.  explosions.  With  typical  timidity  and 
fear,  the  nonalined  countries  simply 
called  for  resumption  of  negotiations  on 
a  nuclear-test  ban.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  censure,  actual  or  implied,  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  resuming  these 
tests. 

Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
munique issued  by  the  conference  was 
on  a  par  with  their  flagrantly  unneutral 
attitude.  The  conference  roundly  con- 
demned colonialism-imperialism  as  the 
source  of  all  conflict,  but  found  "coloni- 
alism" only  in  Africa;  it  approved  the 
struggle  of  the  Algerian  people  for  inde- 
pendence, and  encouraged  the  Angolans 
to  do  the  same;  but  it  said  not  a  word 
about  national  self-determination  for 
the  Germans,  or  indeed,  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  or  Laos.  The  com- 
munique demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
Western  forces  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America — but  made  no  mention 
of  Soviet  forces  in  eastern  Europe.  The 
so-called  neutrals  supported  in  SE>€Ciflc 
terms  the  Cuban  Government  and  even 
suggested  the  evacuation  of  our  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo. 

What  has  there  been  in  the  conduct 
of  Yugoslavia  in  the  United  Nations  to 
demonstrate  a  friendly  attitude  in  re- 
turn for  our  great  largesse  through  the 
years?  Under  date  of  June  13,  1962,  I 
was  supplied  with  a  compilation  by  the 
State  Department  showing  that  during 
the  period  1961  through  February  1962, 
Yugoslavia's  voting  coincided  with  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  30  times,  but  coin- 
cided with  that  of  the  United  States  only 
5  times.  This  sounds  something  like  the 
"marching  shoulder  to  shoulder"  Mr. 
Tito  spoke  about  in  1956. 

The  State  Department  argues  that  we 
should  distinguish  between  governments 
and  peoples.  This  is  a  contention  that 
seems  to  have  appeal,  but  which  invites 
more  than  superficial  examination,  be- 
cause it  is  undeniably  true,  I  believe, 
that  we  cannot  help  the  people  without 
assisting  the  regime  that  controls  its 
people.  For  example,  with  India  receiv- 
ing economic  aid  at  a  rate  well  over  $700 
million  a  year,  an  unfriendly  Krishna 
Menon  finds  he  is  able  to  criticize  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  he  ne- 
gotiates for  the  purchase  of  supersonic 
airplanes  from  the  U.SJS.R.,  a  purchase 
calculated  to  put  the -purchaser  in  the 
thrall  of  the  vendor,  because  India  would 
^  have  to  go  to  Russia  for  spares  and  re- 
placements. So  do  we  help  to  perpetuate 
the  hostile  in  office. 


Here  I  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that 
the  lives  of  Americans  are  the  paramount 
consideration,  transcending  the  highly 
creditable  motive  of  seeing  that  no  one 
goes  hungry.  * 

I  find  no  substance  in  the  contention 
that,  unless  we  continue  to  furnish  aid 
to  the  Communist  countries,  that  they 
will  aUy  themselves  with  the  Soviets. 

By  what  a  slender  thread  of  allegiance 
are  these  countries  bound  to  us  after  all 
these  yeai3  if,  with  the  withdrawal  of  our 
assistance,  they  would  immediately  ally 
themselves  with  another  nation?  If  this 
be  so,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better. 
If  the  mounting  evidence  of  the  years  be 
consulted,  there  is  a  very  good  chance, 
that  these  peoples  do  not  even  know  that 
it  is  not  llto  or  Gomulka  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  assistance. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  question  of  assist- 
ance to  Communist  countries  is  of  deep 
and  vital  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Oui-  commitments,  military  and 
economic,  are  worldwide.  Our  economic 
programs  continue  to  build  up,  not  to 
decrease,  and  we  now  have  assistance 
programs  of  one  kind  or  another  in  95 
countries.  At  enormous  cost  we  have 
built  a  powerful  military  machine,  with 
our  troops  stationed  all  over  the  world. 

The  question  inevitably  presents  itself 
as  to  how  long  we  can  continue  this  un- 
believabk:  effort  in  the  face  of  rising 
costs,  budget  deficits,  and  ever-increas- 
ing demands  from  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  bounty. 

I  think  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we 
will  have  to  make  necessary  decisions 
as  to  where  our  aid  programs  can  be  f  ur- 
,ther  decreased.  What  better  place  to 
start  than  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries? The  bills  we  have  passed  at  least 
have  made  some  start  in  this  question. 
At  least  we  are  guaranteed  for  the  time 
being  against  development  loans  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Communists. 

I  hope  this  debate  will  continue,  that 
it  will  b€'  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern to  tlie  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  this  year,  in  a  clear-cut, 
decisive  vote,  the  will  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Crovemment  will  be  clearly 
and  firmly  determined.  This  is  a  matter 
that,  in  a  measure,  we  have  played  with 
for  many  years,  and  I  think  the  time  for 
decision  is  now  at  hand. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNlS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  the  excellent 
speech  he  has  made,  which  has  put  this 
problem,  m  my  judgment,  in  proper  focus. 
We  shall  have  an  opportunity  today,  in 
some  amendments  to  the  extension  of 
the  Export  Control  Act.  to  further 
strengthen,  in  my  judgment,  our  hand  in 
the  worldwide  struggle  with  which  we 
are  faced. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  dp  not  know  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ments to  which  he  refers.  I  hope  they 
are  something  I  can  support.  I  do  not 
know  that  what  I  was  striking  at  would 
apply  in  that  bill.  I  know  it  would  apply 
more  directly  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  problem  the 
Senator  was  striking  at  was  the  problem 
of   our   aid   to   other  countries   which 


either  are  Communist  or  are  building  up 
the  Communist  potential. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  problem  before 
us  today  is  with  regard  to  our  own  ex- 
port policies  and  the  question  of  our  ex- 
ports of  strategic  goods  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  be 
able  to  hear  the  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  merely  did  not  want  to  pledge  myself 
now  to  supporting  the  amendments  when 
I  did  not  know  what  they  were. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
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THE    LAST  B-52 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  Air  Force  B-52H  on  order  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  was  rolled  out 
yesterday  at  11:40  ajn.  central  stand- 
ard time  from  final  assembly  at  the  Boe- 
ing Co.'s  Military  Aircraft  Systems  Divi- 
sion in  Wichita.  Kans. 

There  was  no  fanfare  connected  with 
the  rollout  of  the  last  B-52.  the  Nation's 
only  long-range  manned  bomber  in  op- 
erational service  today.  I  feel,  however, 
it  is  the  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
aircraft  and  to  a  great  aircraft  company. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
Boeing,  Wichita,  when  the  first  of  the 
great  four-engine  long-range  B-29's  was 
rolled  off  this  same  assembly  line  back 
in  September  of  1942.  Since  that  date 
Boeing.  V/ichita.  and  Boeing.  Seattle, 
have  been  the  great  centers  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Air  Force  aircraft. 

The  final  B-52H  was  moved  out  of  the 
same  area  where  466  of  the  eight-jet 
global  weapon  systems  were  produced 
before  it,  and  towed  across  the  ramp  to 
the  paints  and  finishes  hangar.  It 
emerges  from  the  same  area  where  1 .390 
six-jet  B-47  medium  bombers  and  1,644 
four-engine,  long-range  B-29*s  also  were 
built  for  the  Air  Force. 

At  Its  peak,  the  B-52  manufacturing 
program  provided  employment  for  some 
35.000  persons  in  Witchita  and  created  a 
subcontractor-supplier  network  of  nearly 
4.000  firms  in  43  of  the  Nation's  50 
States. 

History  of  the  B-52  Stratofortress 
dates  back  to  1946.  when  the  Air  Force 
set  up  basic  requirements  for  the  new 
weapon  system.  The  first  one  was  flown 
April  15.  1952,  and  on  September  4.  1954. 
the  YB-52  traveled  from  Seattle  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  to  the  National  Aircraft  Show 
at  an  average  speed  of  624  miles  an  hour, 
better  than  the  jet  fighters  in  the  Ben- 
dix  trophy  race  that  year. 

Equipped  with  Pratt  L  Whitney  turbo- 
fan  engines,  each  developing  17,000 
pounds  of  thrust,  the  B-52H  has  an  un- 
refueled  range  of  more  than  12.500  miles 
and  is  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  or 
conventional  weapons  from  its  bomb 
bays  to  any  military  target  on  earth. 

The  B-52H  also  will  carry  four  long- 
range  hypersonic  Skybolt  ballistic  mis- 
siles, when  they  become  operational, 
enabling  it  to  strike  multitargets  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart  on  a  single  mission. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  armed  with  two 
supersonic  Hound  Dog  missiles. 

Among  B-52H  refinements  is  the  ad- 
vanced capability  radar  system  which 


permits  "treetop'  level  strike  runs  of 
hundreds  of  miles  on  an  unerring  course. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  488,000-pound 
intercontinental  tomber  has  been  flown 
to  altitudes  above  60.000  feet. 

Outstanding  B-52  records  include  an 
around-the-world  flight  in  45  hours  and 
19  minutes  set  by  three  B-52*s  January 
18.  1957.  and  a  10000-mile  closed  circuit 
course  by  SAC  B-32G  December  14,  1960. 
A  SAC  B-52H  topped  this  mark  by  1.303 
miles  on  June  7.  1962,  without  refueling, 
setting  new  speed  and  distance  records. 
A  SAC  B-52H  also  claimed  11  distance, 
course,  and  speed  records  for  an  unre- 
fueled  flight  of  li,519  miles,  from  Oki- 
nawa to  Torrejon.  Spain,  on  January  11, 
of  this  year. 

The  Air  Force  faid: 

Addition  of  the  B-62H  to  SAC'a  operational 
inventory  signlflcaiitly  increases  the  Com- 
mand's deterrent  cnpablllty.  With  its  added 
capability  to  launch  Hound  Dog  missiles  and 
later  the  Skybolt  air-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  B-52H  represents  the  most  flexible 
deterrent  found   In   this  coxintry  today. 

Although  the  production  effort  is 
ended,  the  B-52  fleet  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  front-line  defense  system  for 
many  years  to  come.  Air  Force  officials 
have  indicated  th.it  the  B-52  fleet  will  be 
constantly  improved  to  meet  continuing 
changes  in  future  defense  requirements. 

With  the  rollout  of  the  last  mighty 
B-62  aircraft,  another  milestone  In  su- 
perior defense  aircraft  production  has 
been  reached  by  -Jae  Boeing  Co.  and  her 
thousands  of  skillBd  employees. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  DISSEMINA- 
ATION  OF  LnTESTOCK  AND  POUL- 
TRY DISEASES 

Mr.  ELLEND13R.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Presidinj  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  jwrtaining  to  S.  860. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  860)  to 
provide  greater  protection  against  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  dis- 
eases of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  2. 
line  24.  strike  out  'extremely";  on  page 
5.  line  5.  strike;  out  "knowingly";  on 
page  5,  line  6.  aft<;r  "agent '  insert  "know- 
ingly"; on  page  6.  line  23,  strike  out 
"F>erson  or",  and  on  page  6.  line  25.  strike 
out  "person  or ". 

Mr.  ELLENDim.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  to  S.  860  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  minoi  and  principally  of  a 
technical  natvu-e  S.  860  is  a  comprehen<r 
sive  law  dealing  with  animal  quarantine 
problems.  Our  animal  quarantine  laws 
have  been  enacted  frcMn  time  to  time  to 
meet  particular  situations  and  have  been 
made  applicable  to  specific  animals,  dis- 
eases or  circuff.stances.  They  fail  to 
cover  or  provide  different  authority  with 
res[>ect  to  other  animals,  diseases  or  cir- 
cumstances where  there  should  be  broad 
and  uniform  autJiority.  S.  860  provides 
that  authority.  The  House  amendments 
make  three  changes  in  the  bill.  First, 
the  word  "extremely"  would  be  (Knitted 
in  one  place  where  it  appears  to  be  re- 
dundant. Second,  the  word  "knowingly" 
would  be  transposed  for  the  purposes  of 


clarity.  Third,  the  authority  to  stop  and 
inspect  persons  without  a  warrant  would 
be  omitted.  The  authority  to  stop  and 
Inspect  means  of  conveyance  would  be 
left  in  the  bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  may  presently  view  with  a  kind 
of  humor  the  dispute  which  has  de- 
vel(^)ed  between  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses.  If  this 
situation  persists  much  longer,  however, 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  discover  that 
it  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  There  will 
be  payless  pay  days  for  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  Government  employees, 
even  as  there  already  are  for  the  Secret 
Service.  There  will  be  work  stoppages 
throughout  the  Nation  and  thousands 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  industries 
dependent  on  defense  and  other  Govern- 
ment contracts.  No  part  of  the  Nation 
will  escape  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
jurisdictional  dispute.  There  is  no 
Taft-Hartley  law.  no  Presidential  seiz- 
ure powers,  which  can  be  invoked  in 
this  instance.  The  responsibility  is 
solely  ours — that  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Parliamentary  difficulties  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  in  other  nations.  We 
have  been  amused  by  them,  safe  in  the 
assumption  that  they  could  not  happen 
here.  But  we  are  close  to  the  F>oint  in 
this  dispute  when  this  Nation  may  well 
become  the  object  of  ridicule. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  importance  of  symbolism  and  pro- 
tocol in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  is  immensely  impor- 
tant for  orderly  procedure.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  had  best  be  on  guard 
lest  an  obsession  with  the  form  erode 
.  the  substance  of  our  function. 

I  daresay  that  if  this  matter  were 
put  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  at  this  time, 
this  body  would  support  the  position  of 
its  Appropriation  Committee  100  per- 
cent. By  the  same  token,  if  the  matter 
were  put  to  a  vote  in  the  other  House, 
the  results  would  be  the  same  in  sup- 
port of  their  committee.  Each  body 
would  have  thus  proved  its  fealty  to  its 
own  segment  of  the  institution  of  the 
Congress.  In  so  doing,  however,  w^ 
would  have  each  placed  the  institution 
above  the  needs  of  the  Nation;  and  on 
a  matter,  moreover,  which  is  to  all  out- 
ward appearances  not  one  of  substance. 
I  cannot  believe  that  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  is  prepared  to  quibble  in 
this  fashion  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  there  is  more  at  stake  here 
than  protocol  or  procedure.  Underlying 
this  dispute  may  well  be  a  deeper  and 
more  fundamental  issue  which  has  to  do 
with  the  relative  importance  and  power 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  total 
constitutional  structure  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 


As  Members  of  the  Senate  know.  I 
have  seen  service  both  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate — almost  an  equal  number  of 
years  in  each.  I  have  always  assumed 
and  acted  on  the  assumption  that  the 
two  bodies  were  of  coequal  importance 
smd  power,  except  where  the  Constitu- 
tion specifically  designates  a  somewhat 
emphasized  or  unique  role  for  the  one 
or  ^e  other.  I  have  always  assumed 
that  the  protocol  and  procedures  of  the 
conference  committees — taken  as  a 
whole — reflected  this  equality  with  rea- 
sonable faithfulness.  I  am  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  the  House 
has  challenged  this  situation  in  this  in- 
stance after  so  many  years  of  established 
practice. 

I  should  not  foreclose  the  possibility 
that  there  may  be  a  just  grievance  here. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  question  is 
properly  viewed  on  the  basis  of  one  con- 
ference committee  alone.  I  think  the 
problem,  if  there  is  one,  must  be  seen  in 
the  perspective  of  the  sum-total  of  the 
relationships  of  the  two  Houses.  And  I 
most  certainly  do  not  believe  that  a  dis- 
pute in  one  conference  committee  should 
go  on  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  two 
Houses  until  it  reaches  the  point  that  it 
threatens  to  throw  into  disrepute  the 
entire  Congress  and  to  embarrass  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Each  House  is  responsible 
for  its  committees.  Both  Houses  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Nation. 

If  there  is  a  problem,  if  there  are  just 
grievances,  if  the  procedures  and  proto- 
col do  not  reflect  the  essential  equality  of 
the  two  Houses,  reason  suggests  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  conference  as  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  not  merely 
the  question  in  this  one  Committee  be  ex- 
amined in  the  leisure  of  adjournment  by 
bipartisan  groups  from  both  Houses 
meeting  together  and  soberly  considering 
the  matter.  Reason  suggests,  further, 
that  the  interests  of  the  entire  Congress 
and  the  Nation  would  be  served  in  the 
interim  by  the  two  committees  proceed- 
ing in  general  as  they  have  proceeded  for 
years  and  decades  without  prejudice  to 
any  claim  which  may  be  made  for  subse- 
quent adjustment  in  protocol  or  pro- 
cedure in  terms  of  the  total  relationships 
of  the  two  Houses. 

If  this  dispute  can  be  resolved  on  this 
basis,  I  would  be  most  happy  to  support 
a  thorough  and  dispassionate  review  of 
the  entire  situation  by  a  bipartisan  and 
bicameral  group  of  Members  in  the  en- 
suing months. 

I  must  emphasize  that  even  as  this 
Government  depends  on  checks  and  bal- 
ances, it  depends  equally  on  restraint 
and  comity  as  among  the  branches  and 
within  the  branches.  The  latter  can  be 
ignored  only  at  the  risk  of  the  breakdown 
of  orderly  government. 


HOUSE    REJECmON   OP   THE    KEN- 
NEDY FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  couple  more  victories  for  the 
American  taxpayers  such  as  was  achieved 
the  day  before  yesterday  when  the  House 
defeated  the  Kennedy -Freeman  farm 
program  will  do  more  to  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  business  world  than  all 
the  speeches  that  can  be  made  at  Yale 
and  Harvard  combined. 
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Both  the  American  taxpayers  and  the 
American  farmers  scored  a  tremendous 
victory  when  the  House  rejected  the 
Kennedy  farm  program.  Instead  of  the 
administration's  farm  program  saving 
the  American  taxpayers  $1  billion  an- 
nually, it  would  have  cost  at  least  $1  bil- 
.iiOn  more  than  the  present  program  as 
the  result  of  the  higher  support  prices 
and  the  higher  production  payments 
provided  tor  in  the  administration's 
plan. 

The  taxpayer-farmer  victory  does  rep- 
resent a  great  loss  to  the  corporate  type 
of  farming  operations  such  as  I  described 
last  week  when  I  pointed  out  how  some 
of  our  major  corporations,  banks,  peni- 
tentiaries, airports,  et  cetera,  under  the 
Kennedy  feed  grains  program  were  all 
reaping  tremendoiis  windfalls.  It  was 
a  death  blow  to  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  type 
of  operations. 

Secretary  Benson  advocated  a  lower 
and  more  realistic  support  price  for  feed 
grains  and  reduced  government  controls, 
"but  for  years  Congress  has  rejected  his 
plan  and  insisted  upon  a  continuation  of 
the  higher  support  program.  The  Ken- 
nedy-Freeman program  would  have  in- 
creased these  already  high  supports  even 
further,  and  then  to  control  production 
they  proposed  to  place  the  American 
farmers  in  a  strait  jacket  of  controls 
whereby  they  could  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  disobeying  any  whim  of 
some  New  Frontier  bureaucrat. 

As  proof  that  the  Kennedy  farm  pro- 
gram wotild  not  cut  svurpluses  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  under  the  1961 
Kennedy  feed  grains  program  more  com 
was  placed  under  Government  loan  and 
in  Ciovernment  warehouses  than  ever 
before. 

^he  administration's  pious  claim  that 
it  could  further  increase  support  prices 
on  all  feed  grains  and  still  cut  the  overall 
cost  of  the  farm  program  was  just  too 
fantastic  for  Congress  to  swallow. 

The  President  has  charged  the  Repub- 
lican Party  with  the  sole  responsibility 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Kennedy -Freeman 
farm  program.  As  one  Republican.  I 
accept  this  charge  as  a  oorapliment 
and  welcome  to  the  Republican  Party, 
the  48  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
joined  us  in  defeating  this  bill  and 
whom  the  President  is  now  repudiating. 
The  real  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Kennedy-Freeman  farm  program  can 
be  simuned  up  in  just  one  sentence: 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  business  world. 
is  becoming  concerned  and  alarmed 
over  what  appears  to  be  the  insatiable 
greed  for  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Frontiersmen. 

The  solution  to  the  farm  program  is 
for  the  Government  to  begin  an  ordeily 
withdrawal  from  the  support  and  con- 
trol of  the  American  farmers  rather  than 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  extend  such 
supports  and  controls  even  further. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  repeal 
these  programs  overnight  and  thereby 
dump  the  $8  billion  inventories  on  the 
market  as  threatened  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  would  create  chaos  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  but 
certainly  you  do  not  correct  a  bad 
situation  by  expanding  the  evils  which 
created  it 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  very  interesting.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting indeed.  The  great  economizer 
from  Delaware  apparently  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  $1  billion  that  would  have 
been  saved  if  the  farm  bill  had  been 
passed. 

The  farm  bill  was  not  a  perfect  bill. 
It  could  have  stood  some  improvement. 
Some  of  us  who  were  among  its  advo- 
cates had  recommended  improvements. 
I  ant  willing  to  take  to  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  coming  campaign  the  farm 
issue,  if  the  Republicans  wish  to  make  it 
a  political  issue.  Although  I  think  the 
subject  should  be  a  nonpartisan  issue.. 
I  am  ready  to  feke  them  on.  as  I  am 
ready  to  take  on  that  great  white  collar 
farmer  from  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  whose  farm 
was  principally  subsidized  by  gifts. 
When  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  great  white-collar  farmer 
from  Gettysburg,  in  clear  violation  of 
the  spirit,  intent,  and  ethical  standards 
of  the  conflict-of-interest  doctrine,  ac- 
cepted gifts  of  livestock,  farm  machin- 
ery, and  many  other  gifts  connected  with 
equipping  his  farm,  amounting  to  many, 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  value.  He 
should  be  about  the  last  person  In  the 
cotmtry  to  comment  upon  the  farm 
subsidy  issue  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  subsidy  issue  including  stockpile 
subsidies  to  bis  business  cronies.    - 

Last  night  the  great  farmfer  from 
Gettysburg  who  suggested  that  the  old 
people  in  our  country  should  not  sup- 
port a  medical  bill  under  social  security 
at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  had  much 
to  say  on  the  farm  question.  The  great 
farmer  from  Gettysburg  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  ever  paying  a  hospital 
bill.  The  old  people  of  the  country 
should  repudiate  and  resent  his  views 
on  medicare  just  as  the  farmers  should 
remind  him  that  8  years  of  his  Benson 
farm  program  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  gross  injustice  to  the  fanners. 

He  is  against  social  security  protection 
for  the  health  needs  of  the  old  people  of 
America,  but  the  old  people  should  not 
forget  that  he  has  been  taken  care  of  all 
his  adult  life  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  in  Government 
hospitals.  I  speak  of  the  medical  bills 
paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers  for  the 
pocket  benefit  of  the  great  farmer  from 
Gettysburg  who  drew  a  partisan  line  last 
night  on  the  farm  issue.  His  petulant 
speech  attacking  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration was  not  only  in  bad  taste,  but 
it  was  a  psychological  revelation  of  what 
is  bothering  the  great  farmer  from  Get- 
ty<iburg.  He  obviously  knows  that  the 
people  know  that  Kennedy  is  for  the 
people,  while  Elsenhower's  political  rec- 
ord has  been  one  of  surrendering  to  the 
exploiters  of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware that  we  win  make  the  farm  issue 
and  medicare  issue  partisan  issues  in  the 
19 W  campaign,  if  that  is  what  the  Re- 
publicans want.  However,  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  work  out  a  farm  bill  that 
would  seek  to  bring  to  an  end  the  kind  of 
waste  with  which  we  are  confronted  now 
In  the  storage  of  agriculture  commodi- 
ties under  a  return  to  the  Hsenhower- 
Benson  wasteful  debacle.  The  huge 
payments  that  are  made  for  storage  un- 


der the  Eisenhower-Benson  wasteful 
program  go  to  business  interests  and  not 
to  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  talk  about 
what  has  happened  in  our  country  by 
way  of  subsidies,  then  let  us  talk  about 
the  subsidy  that  American  business  re- 
ceives in  oiu"  defense  economy.  Ameri- 
can businessmen  receive  great  defense 
subsidies  from  what  is  really  nonproduc- 
tive economic  activity.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  a  sound  civilian  economy  and  a 
sound  free  economy,  the  kind  of  defense 
subsidy  that  American  businessmen  are 
getting  makes  the  subsidy  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  look  like  economic  peanuts. 
The  fact  is  that  we  must  have  that 
kind  of  a  defense  subsidy  in  order  to 
keep  our  country  secure.  Therefore,  I 
have  supported  the  defense  production 
subsidy  program  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  security.  The  fact  is  that 
to  date  we  have  had  to  have  farm  sub- 
sidies in  order  to  keep  our  food  economy 
secure.  However,  there  has  been  waste 
in  the  Eisenhower-Benson  program,  and 
the  Kennedy  farm  bill  would  have  saved 
at  least  $1  billion  of  It.  But  one  of  the 
great  defense  weapons  we  have  is  our 
surplus  food.  We  are  constantly  dem- 
onstrating to  the  Communists  our  supe-  . 
riorlty  in  the  production  of  food.  One 
of  the  great  failings  of  the  Communist 
segment  of  the  world  is  that  they  cannot 
feed  their  people. 

Of  course,  we  ought  to  put  our  great 
food  surplus  to  work  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom around  the  world  rather  than  let  so 
much  of  it  spwil  in  Government  storage. 
We  try  to  do  it  under  our  Public  Law  480 
food  program,  which  many  of  us  have 
supported  for  years,  and  continue  to  do 
so.  But  some  of  us  are  urging  thar  sur- 
plus food  be  taken  out  of  Government 
storage  and  placed  into  the  empty  stom- 
achs of  people  around  the  world.  That 
is  one  way  to  help  win  the  cause  for 
freedom  and  show  up  the  Russians. 
That  is  why  some  of  us  have  been  im- 
Fwlitic  enough  in  the  last  couple  .of 
weeks — and  while  we  are  criticized  for  It, 
we  are  used  to  siKh  criticism — to  suggest 
that  some  of  the  surplus  food  should 
be  distributed  through  the  International 
Red  Cross,  or  through  one  of  the  eco- 
nomic agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
through  some  other  international  organ- 
izations so  that  we  get  It  into  empty 
stomachs. 

In  my  speech  on  this  subject  In  the 
Senate  the  other  day  I  stressed  the  moral 
obligations  Involved  In  this  matter.  Our 
religious  teachings  press  down  upon  us 
for  consideration  on  this  Issue.  As  a 
Christian  I  cannot  forRet  that  all  people 
including  hungry  Communists  are  also 
the  children  of  God.  Incidentally  I 
think  that  Christian  charity  is  a  sound 
rule  of  governmental  action  as  well  as 
private  action  In  respect  to  feeding  starv- 
ing or  hungry  people.  The  use  of  our 
surplus  food  as  a  foreign  policy  weapon 
in  the  battle  for  men's  minds  in  the  im- 
derdeveloped  and  Communist  areas  of 
the  world  will  show  up  the  failure  of 
communism  about  as  much  as  anything 
we  could  do.  We  should  support  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  the  farm  bill  that  he  has 
proposed  and  that  all  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  save  one  scuttled  in  a 
bitter  partisan  attack.    True,  48  Demo- 


crats undercut  the  President's  farm  pro- 
gram along  with  the  Republicans,  and 
in  so  doing  helped  throw  away  $1  billion 
that  could  have  been  saved. 

For  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
stand  here  this  morning  as  a  great  econ- 
omizer and  express  his  glee  in  hearing 
that  the  farm  bill  had  been  defeated,  I 
do  not  believe,  is  In  keeping  with  the 
Senate  record  that  the  Senator  from 
^  Delaware  has  made  for  economy  in  other 
respects.  I  am  disappointed  to  hear  par- 
tisan talk  from  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware on  the  faim  issue.  It  is  talk  that 
is  not  in  the  b<»t  interest  of  our  farm 
population. 

Working  together,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress  to  get  together  once 
again  and  see  what  kind  of  farm  bill  we 
can  work  out  which  will  accomplish  the 
objectives  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware arul  many  of  us  want  to  support  in 
bringing  about  \  needed  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  our  fai-m  administration.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  protect  the 
family  farmer,  which  in  my  judgment 
would  have  been  helF>ed  under  the  Ken- 
nedy farm  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  to  defeat  the  Kennedy 
program  and  r'?tum  to  the  Eisenhower - 
Benson  program,  which  is  about  all  that 
Is  now  left.  Is  the  greatest  disservice  that 
we  could  ren9i?r  the  American  farmer. 
As  of  this  hour  the  Republican  contribu- 
tion to  the  f  aiia  problem  is  a  suggestion 
that  we  return  to  the  Eisenhower -Ben- 
son program.  The  voters  repudiated 
that  program  in  election  after  election 
at  the  State  levels  in  1960  and  also  in 
the  national  election.  I  am  convinced 
they  will  again  in  1962. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commitbae  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
LMr.  EllxndekI.  who  sits  in  front  of  me. 
that  I  apprecifit«  what  he  did  in  taking 
through  the  Senate  so  effectively  the 
Kennedy  program.  I  appreciate  all  that 
he  tried  to  do  In  regard  to  the  farm 
bill. 

I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  try  to  pick 
up  the  debris  and  see  what  we.  working 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  can  do  to  bring  back  to- 
gether again  the  kind  of  farm  bill  that 
we  ought  to  pass  before  we  adjourn,  even 
if  we  remain  here  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  some  points  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon.  The  subsidy  to  the  American 
farmer  is  but  one  of  many  subsidies,  that 
should  be  attacked  and  reduced.  As  the 
Senator  well  knows.  I  have  opposed  these 
many  subsidy  programs  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  I  opposed  them  before  the 
present  administration  came  into  pow- 
er and  I  oppose  them  now.  However, 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  evils 
which  created  these  surpluses  would  not 
correct  it  in  the  present  administration 
any  more  than  it  would  under  any  other 
administration. 

•nie  Senator  has  made  the  point  that 
certain  segments  of  business  are  being 
subsidized,,  and  that  therefore  we  should 
not  criticize  a  subsidy  for  the  farmer. 
All  of  these  many  subsidies  should  be 


corrected.  The  other  day  we  had  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  one  such  subsidy.  I 
refer  to  the  subsidy  for  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry.  I  do  not  luiow  how  the  Sen- 
ator f rcmi  Oregon  stood  on  that  vote. 
That  is  his  business.  But  at  that  time 
the  Senate  voted  to  continue  a  special 
subsidy  for  the  lead  and  zinc  industry, 
which  I  thought  was  wrong.  I  do  not 
believe  It  can  be  justified  any  more  than 
you  can  justify  a  continuation  of  the 
high  support  program  for  farmers. 

High  supports  create  surpluses  and 
surpluses  create  huge  storage  costs.  I 
have  always  opposed  these  excessive  and 
expensive  subsidy  programs  and  they  do 
not  smell  any  better  merely  because  they 
have  the  blessing  of  the  New  Frontier,  - 
Another  example  Ls  the  enormous  sub- 
sidy paid  to  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry. I  recognize  that  there  is  a  need 
for  some  subsidy  to  readjust  the  wage 
scales  of  American-flag  vessels  as  com- 
pared with  foreign-flag  vessels,  but  I 
think  It  has  gone  too  far.  As  one  ex- 
ample, I  believe  the  6 -percent  west  coast 
differential  that  is  now  allowed  to  be 
paid  for  the  construction  of  ships  on  the 
west  coast  over  the  east  coast  is  wrong. 
I  think  when  the  Goverrmient  buys  ships 
or  contracts  for  their  construction  it 
should  do  so  at  the  best  competitive  price 
from  responsible  bidders.  Thus  far  I 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  correcting  this 
abuse  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  has  been  said 
so  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  what  we  are  all  trying  to  achieve  Is 
a  farm  program  that  will  protect  the 
American  family  farmer.  The  aspira- 
tion sounds  nice.  We  all  agree  with  that 
aspiration  just  as  we  agree  with  the  de- 
fense of  motherhood  in  America. 

But  what  has  the  Congress  or  the  ad- 
ministration done  about  it? 

How  can  we  justify  under  the  1961 
feed  grain  program  payments  of  over 
$5,000  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  return 
for  an  agreement  to  stop  growing  agri- 
cultural products?  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  could  be  classified  as 
a  small  family  farmer.  I  did  not  know 
how  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary, 
which  In  1961  has  collected  $45,414  In  re- 
turn for  its  agreement  to  curtail  its  farm- 
ing operations,  could  classify  as  a  small 
family  fanner.  I  did  not  know  that  these 
two  outfits  were  small  family  farmers  in 
America.  Yet  they  are  classified  as  small 
family  farmers  on  the  New  Frontier. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  airports  should 
qualify  as  family  farmers.  Yet  under  the 
plan  that  was  before  us,  if  it  had  become 
law,  these  payments  would  have  been 
mandatory  to  these  people.  If  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  plan,  they 
would  have  been  subject  to  fine  and  even 
penitentiary  terms.  Just  how  you  could 
put  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  in 
the  penitentiary  for  noncompliance,  only 
a  Frontiersman  can  explain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  per- 
petuate such  a  program.  I  notice  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender] 
is  getting  on  his  feet — and  I  hope  he  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — but  I  am  siu-e 
he  will  agree  that  if  the  bill  had  become 
law,  the  farmers  would  have  been  obli- 
gated to  comply,  if  the  plan  had  been 
approved  in  a  referendum. 


I  voted  against  this  ridiculous  pro- 
gram and  I'epeat  it  was  a  victory  for  the 
taxpayers  when  It  was  defeated  by  the 
House. 

Some  may  argue  to  what  extent  we 
need  a  farm  program.  I  have  always 
said  that  we  cannot  cut  the  farmer  loose 
and  repeal  the  farm  program  overnight. 
However,  there  should  be  introduced' 
soVne  elements  of  good  commonsense  into 
the  program.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  I  support  a  bill  under  this  admin- 
istration or  any  other  administration 
which  would  put  the  farmers  of  America 
or  put  American  business  under  the 
strait  jacket  control  such  as  suggested  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.  It  is  this 
insatiable  greed  for  power  on  the  part  of 
the  New  Frontiersmen  that  has  scared 
not  only  the  American  farmers — the 
business  world. — but  the  Congress  els  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIl-iLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  shield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  feel  that  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  does  not  yet  un- 
derstand what  was  in  the  farm  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  some  time  ago.  ^The 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  tell  a  farmer, 
"If  you  desir<if  your  Government  to  give 
you  price  .supports,  you  will  have  to  agree 
to  reduce  your  acreage  in  keeping  with 
what  we  need." 

That  is  all  the  bill  proposed  to  do.  We 
have  in  the  law  a  provision  relating  to 
wheat  which  was  adopted  in  1938,  when 
we  wrote  a  new  wheat  program.  That 
provided  for  price  supports  ranging  from  > 
75  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Someone  was  able  to  add  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  provided  for  arminimum 
national  allotment  and  the  Secretary  of ' 
Agriculture  is  powerless  to  reduce  the  na- 
tionsd  allotment  below  55  million  acres. 
At  that  time  wheat  production  was  13.3 
bushels  per  acre.  Today  wheat  produc- 
tion is  26.2  bushels  per  acre.  We  still 
grow  it  on  a  minimum  acreage  of  55  mil- 
lion acres. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  de- 
sires to  reduce  that  acreage  and  to  tell 
the  farmer,  "If  you  accept  price  sup- 
ports from  your  Government,  you  will 
be  required  to  reduce  your  acreage  so 
that  the  production  can  be  kept  in  keep- 
ing with  our  needs." 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup- 
ported the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In 
that  objective.  In  the  preceding  year, 
the  offer  that  was  made  was  not  the 
same  pi-oposal  as  that  made  this  year. 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  defeated  by  the  House  when  the 
farmers  voted  in  the  referendum — and  I 
agree  that  if  they  are  going  to  accept 
Government  support,  they  must  tuicept 
an  element  of  Government  control,  and 
that  applies  to  the  fanner  and  to  indus- 
try and  to  every  other  segment  of  our 
economy — but  in  this  instance  when  the 
farmers  voted,  they  would  have  a  loaded 
gxm  placed  at  their  head,  because  if  they 
rejected  the  program  as  advocated  by  the 
administration,  the  farmers  would  be  cut 
loose,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  then  be  free,  had  he  elected  to  do 
so,  to  dump  the  $6  billion  or  $8  billion^ 
worth  of  agricultural  products  on  the* 
market,    lliat  was  not  a  fair  choice. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Again  my  good 
friend  is  ignorant  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  merely  provided  that  if  the  farm- 
ers turned  down  the  com  progrson.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the  right 
to  dispose  of  as  many  as  10  million  tons 
out  of  the  85  million  tons  of  com  and 
other  feed  grains  on  hand  at  102  percent 
of  parity.  Even  at  that  rate  it  would 
take  the  Government  about  6  to  7  years 
to  get  rid  of  all  Government  stocks. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  knows  what  is  wrong  with  that. 
Ten  million  tons  of  corn  dimiped  on 
the  market  could  and  would  break  it 
at  any  time  offered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  been  a  good 
many  years  now  that  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses  under 
the  Benson  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  used  his  au- 
thority last  year  under  the  feed  grain 
program  to  break  the  price  of  com  by 
10  to  20  cents  a  bushel  and  did  it 
deliberately. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  deny  that.  The 
Senator  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  market  price  on, com 
over  the  months  of  December  of  last 
year  and  January  of  this  year.  I  will 
supply  the  figures  later.  These  reports 
show  how  the  Freeman  program  has  been 
a  bonanza  to  the  grain  dealers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First  I 
offer  a  report  which  I  prepared  on  this 
subject  and  delivered  March  5,  1962, 
followed  by  a  letter  from  trie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dated  February  10, 

1962.  y 

The  first  report  shows  how  the  grain 
dealers  reaped  multimillion-dollar  wind- 
falls &s  the  result  of  decisions  made  by 
Secretary  Freeman. 

The  second  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment shows  the  decline  in  the  price 
of  com  by  6  cents  per  bushel  in  one  30- 
day  period  during  heavy  selling  by  the 
Government. 

I  point  out  that  this  decline  came  in 
a  month  when  normally  corn  and  feed 
grain  prices  rise.  It  declined  even  fur- 
ther over  the  longer  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter,  including  the  table,  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Report 

Recently  Secretary  Freeman  launched  an- 
other program  which  wlU  reeiilt  In  a  multi- 
million-dollar windfall  for  the  grain  and  feed 
dealers,  and  he  attempts  to  Justify  this  action 
with  the  ploys  hope  that  a  part  of  the  wind- 
fall profits  will  trickle  down  to  the  American 
poultry  farmers. 

He  announced  having  negotiated  lower 
rates  with  the  southern  railroads  whereby  he 
^  can  now  deliver  corn  to  the  feed  dealers  In 
the  Southeastern  States  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  at 
prices  averaging  between  10  and  15  cents 
below  regular  market  price  and  below  the 
price  being  paid  by  their  compeUtors  in 
the  surrounding  areas. 


Only  the  larger  grain  dealers  will  get  the 
cheaper  price  while  smaller  dealers  buying 
single  carlofuls  will  get  some  reduction  but 
not  as  much. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  was  enacted 
by  Congress  to  prevent  large  companies  from 
selling  to  customers  in  one  area  at  prices 
cheaper  than  to  others  in  competitive  areas. 
Also,  this  law  prohibits  different  prices  to 
different  size  dealers  in  the  same  area  when 
such  differential  resiilts  In  a  competitive 
advantage. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  apparently 
figures  that  his  agency  is  above  the  law  and 
that  they  can  select  the  areas  and  the  dealers 
who  will  get  bargains  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  recent  action  will  have  two  major 
results : 

First.  It  will  give  a  definite  competitive  ad- 
>vantage  to  the  poultrymen  and  the  feed 
dealers  in  the  favored  States,  who  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  decision  will  be  able  to  buy  the 
corn  at  prices  below  those  available  to  deal- 
ers in  competitive  areas. 

Second,  sale  of  this  corn  at  the  reduced 
prices  wUl  break  the  local  price  of  corn  at 
farm  levels  in  those  States,  thereby  causing 
a  substantial  loss  to  the  local  corn  producing 
farmers. 

The  Federal  Government's  program  of  sub- 
sidizing the  production  of  broUers  will  en- 
courage increased  production  of  both  poultry 
and  livestock  in  those  areas,  with  the  result 
that  a  few  months  hence  the  poultry  farmers 
will  again  be  in  the  same  situation  that  they 
were  last  year  when  the  finished  product  was 
selling  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

Apparently  Secretary  Freeman  wants  to 
keep  the  poultry  market  in  a  demoralized 
condition  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  eventu- 
ally be  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Government 
for  aid. 

The  Department  has  already  stated  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  support  the  price  and 
control  the  production  of  poultry. 

The  officials  of  some  of  otir  electric  com- 
panies were  recently  convicted  of  fixing  prices 
and  rigging  markets,  yet  this  is  a  far  more 
serious  action  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ciilture  is  now  taking  wherein  he  manipu- 
lates the  markets  in  a  selected  area  for  the 
apparent  purpose  of  forcing  the  farmers  pro- 
ducing corn  in  those  areas  to  put  their  next 
year's  acreage  under  the  Government's  price 
support  program  and  to  force  the  poultry 
farmers  to  accept  Government  subsidies  and 
controls. 

Furthermore,  the  loss  which  tlie  Oorern- 
ment  and  the  taxpayers  wlU  sustain  on  the 
corn  being  sold  at  these  bargain  prices  will 
not  necessarily  accrue  to  the  farmers  pro- 
ducing poultry  and  livestock.  If  this  were 
a  general  break  in  market  prices  nationally 
the  effect  of  the  lower  prices  woxild  even- 
tually be  reflected  In  lower  feed  costs,  but 
with  the  price  of  corn  being  reduced  in  one 
area  alone  it  merely  means  that  the  dealers 
in  those  areas  will  get  a  definite  competitive 
advantage.  Corn  already  bought  for  futvue 
delivery  will  be  diverted  to  other  areas  at  the 
higher  prices  and  replaced  with  cheap  Gov- 
ernment corn.  The  most  of  the  savings 
thereon  will  merely  result  in  wider  margins 
of  profits  for  the  dealers  since  the  retaU 
prices  of  feed  which  in  an  Integrated  Indijs- 
try  is  refiected  in  the  finished  broiler,  would 
be  gaged  by  competitive  prices  in  other 
areas. 

Secretary  Freeman's  theory  Is  that  by  mak- 
ing these  large  windfalls,  resulting  from  th* 
wider  margins  of  profit  available  to  the  feed 
dealers  of  those  areas,  some  of  It  may  "trickle 
down"  to  the  farmers  growing  these  broilers. 

This  is  not  the  first  instance  wherein  deci- 
sions of  Secretary  Freeman  have  resulted  In 
miiltimllllon-dollar  windfalls  for  grain  deal- 
ers instead  of  profiting  the  farmers. 


For  example,  last  year  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlctUtxuv  arbitrarily  annotinced  a  46  cents 
per  bushel  Increase  in  the  support  price  for 
the  1961  crop  of  soybeans.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  greatly  accelerated  Its  ex- 
port program  oi  soybean  oil  with  the  result 
that  the  cash  market  on  soybeans  spectacu- 
larly rose  nearly  91  per  bushel. 

For  years  farmers  had  been  producing  soy- 
beans and  had  considered  this  a  profitable 
crc^,  selling  their  beans  on  the  free  market 
without  the  need  for  any  Government  sup- 
ports. 

Already  the  higher  support  price  of  soy- 
beans as  announced  last  year  has  resulted  in 
a  35-percent  increase  in  the  1901  crop. 
Much  of  this  increased  production  is  going 
under  Government  supports,  and  warehouses 
are  beginning  to  bulge  with  heavy  inventories 
of  Government-owned  soybeans. 

The  New  Frontier  bureaucrats  are  now 
starting  to  advocate  controls  over  produc- 
tion and  getting  ready  to  shed  crocodile  tears 
over  the  plight  of  the  soybean  farmers. 

Last  year's  announced  raise  in  the  sup- 
port price  of  soybeans,  followed  by  the  ac- 
celerated export  sales,  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1061  long  after  most  of  the 
farmers  producing  these  soybeans  had  sold 
their  1060  crops.  The  bulk  of  the  beans  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  it  was 
the  warehousemen  and  speculators  who 
capitalized  on  this  multimillion-dollar  wind- 
fall resulting  from  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's actions. 

Many  grain  dealers  who  had  large  inven- 
tories of  these  soybeans  made  millions 
thereon  following  Secretary  Freeman's  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  1061  support  price. 

Also,  last  year  the  Secretary  made  another 
decision  which  resulted  in  a  multimillion- 
dollar  windfall  to  a  group  of  grain  dealers 
who  were  storing  the  Government's  inveno 
tories  of  dur\un  wheat. 

Last  year  there  was  a  severe  drought  In 
the  dviruxn  wheat  producing  areas.  This 
drought  which  resulted  in  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  1961  production  of  durum  i^heat 
was  certainly  known  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  that  agency  which  was 
surveying  the  area  to  determine  the  need 
for  disaster  aid  for  the  farmers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  In 
its  Inventories  around  6  million  bxishels  of 
durum  wheat  which  it  had  obtained  under 
the  price  support  program  of  earlier  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  advance  knowledge  of 
a  short  crop  they  sold  all  of  their  durum 
wheat  holdings  on  the  eve  of  the  price  rise 
which  approximated  91  per  bushel.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  bargain  sales  were  made 
to  the  warehousemen  and  grain  dealers  In 
the  area. 

Again  the  farmers  did  not  benefit  on  this 
multimillion-dollar  windfall.  Not  only  did 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  sell  this 
wheat  on  the  eve  of  Its  substantial  market 
ris4  (which  anyone  could  have  recognized 
^as  In^itable  in  view  of  the  drastic  crop 
fall\ire)  but  also  In  many  Instances  they 
sold  it  to  those  grain  dealers  at  prices  below 
the  prevailing  market  price. 

Both  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  durum 
wheat  at  bargain  prices  and  in  the  case  of 
the  arbitrary  announcement  raising  the  sup- 
port price  of  soybeans  last  year  the  farmers 
did  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  windfalls. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  his  action  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  of  announcing  a  pro- 
gram to  sell  com  at  reduced  prices  in  the 
southeastern  States,  pracUcally  all  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  windfall  profits  went  to 
the  grain  and  feed  dealers. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding.  I  am 
not  Indicting  the  grain  and  feed  dealers  of 
America,  but  I  am  saying  that  they  do  not 


need  these  multlmlllion-dollar  windfalls 
being  passed  out  so  freely  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire. 

For  26  years  prior  to  my  coming  to  Wash- 
ington I  was  a  grain  and  feed  dealer,  and  I 
am  stiU  associated  with  the  Industry  and 
proud  of  that  cozmectlon;  and  it  is  based 
upon  my  experience  as  a  grain  and  feed 
dealer  that  I  charge  that  these  three  deci- 
sions of  Secretary  Freeman  were  not  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American  farmers. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  New  Frontier  decisions 
of  Secretary  Freeman  are  so  obviously  re- 
sulting In  wider  profits  for  the  grain  dealers 
that  Kennedy's  new  farm  program,  which 
he  describes  as  the  A-B-C-D  program  of  ag- 
riculture, is  becoming  a  standard  Joke  In  the 
grain  trade.  They  are  laughingly  referring 
to  this  A-B-C-D  as  standing  for  Always  Big- 
ger Commissions  for  Dealers. 


Dkpabticckt  or  AcKicirLTTTmc, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1962. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wiluams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  Sznatox  WnxzAMs:  llils  is  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letter  of  January  26, 
1962.  In  which  you  requested  data  concern- 
ing Commodity  Qredit  Corporation  sales  of 
com. 


Dollar  values  of  com  sales  are  not  sum- 
marized by  weeks  in  CCC  records.  The 
repKJTt  of  OOC  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions for  December  1960  shows  a  total  dis- 
position of  0374,000  bushels  of  which 
8,226,000  were  sold  domestically  for  97,131,000 
or  an  average  price  of  86.7  cents  per  bushel. 
In  January  1961  the  total  disi>osition8 
amounted  to  8.561.000  bushels  'of  which 
4.726.000  bushels  were  sold  "■'domestically  for 
•4,013.000  or  an  average  pMce  of  84.9  cents 
per  bushel.  The  balance  of  the  dispositions 
during  these  2  months  were  to  title  I,  title 
II,  barter,  payment-in-kind  programs,  trans- 
fers to  other  Government  agencies  and  dona- 
tions and  the  doUar  proceeds  for  this  corn 
ranged  from  full  reimbursement  for  title  II 
to  no  proceeds  for  the  donations.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  the  domestic  sales  for  these 
2  nionths  was  of  "out  of  condition"  corn 
or  corn  in  danger  of  deterioration  which 
may  account  for  the  low  average  per  bushel 
proceeds. 

The  data  for  December  1061  and  January 
1062  are  operating  figures  and  therefore 
must  be  considered  as  approximate.  During 
this  period  sales  and  values  are  reported 
weekly  only  for  the  feed  grain  program  cer- 
tificate pool.  The  data  given  below  con- 
sists of  the  weekly  certificate  |>ool  sales  and 
the  total  CCC  dispositions. 


Ccrtiflcatc  pool  sales 

Total  CCC 

Week  endioc— 

BiiRhels 

ProoMdi 

Average  per 

bushel 

proceeds 

dlsiKisiUona 

(bushels) 

Dsc.  1.  IM ^ 

I>»a  a,  IMl _L 

I'::--::::-- ■■::::■■:■■-: : 

27, 180, 764 
64.361.219 
47,  635.  2^ 
32.  861.  4.54 
20,666,467 
20.S3«,W7 
40. 364.  «73 
^664.256 
26, 386, 121 

$27.920, 3W 
63,7;i4.3S0 
4«,  977,  147 
31.987.048 
28.  877.  470 
19.826,186 
38.fi06.940 
33,793,626 
24,569,390 

»1.027 
,990 
.996 
.973 
.973 
.974 
.964 
.973 
.967 

27. 800. 132 
61.  764,219 

Dec.  15,  IMl I 

49, 663.  585 

Dee.  St  no 

S3. 305. 329 
29,691,873 

Dee.  2B,  IMl .. 

Jan.  -.,  IM2 

Jan.  12,  1M2._ 



29,023,363 
63,661,908 

Jan.  10. 1M2. 

Jan.  36.  18B-_ 

44,680,979 
30,837,228 

The  difference  la  the  certificate  pool  sales 
and  the  total  dispositions  consists  of  corn  for 
the  various  programs  mentioned  above,  ex- 
cept that  domestic  sales  for  "out  of  con- 
dition" corn  were  not  included  in  certificate 
pool  sales  after  January  1,  1062. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OBVIIXB  L.  FaSKMAK, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  check  his 
statistics  he  will  find  that  there  was  a 
reduction  in  feod  grain  prices  as  the  re- 
sult of  Department  selling.  That  is  an 
established  fact. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  must 
not  forget  that  a  great  deal  of  the  corn 
that  found  its  way  on  the  market  was 
corn  that  could  not  be  put  in  storage 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  so 
much  moisture.  The  Senator  knows 
that  that  has  the  effect  of  raising  or  low- 
ering the  price  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  grain  business 
as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
know  salable  corn  when  I  see  it.  It  has 
come  to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  and  it 
is  grade  No.  3  or  grade  No.  4  com,  which 
is  suitable  for  feed  purposes.  Likewise, 
a  great  deal  of  No.  2  com — and  we  have 
the  certificates  In  the  office  to  prove  it — 
have  been  sold;  much  of  this  cheap  com 
went  to  the  brewery  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  subsidized  price. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  taking  under  loan  corn  which  could 
not  be  put  in  storage.  Why  was  he  do- 
ing that  in  the  first  place?  The  act  calls 
for  the  delivery  of  good  com.  That  is 
only  an  excuse  to  break  the  market  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
about  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
permit  the  storing  of  corn  purchsised  by 
the  Government  which  contains  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture.  That  moisture 
content  must  not  be  more  than  14  per- 
cent. If  it  is  above  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cannot,  imder  the  rules  and 
regulations,  offer  price  support  for  it. 
The  Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of 
course,  but  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  forgotten  is  that  we  have 
dryers  in  this  country,  in  which  we  can 
cut  a  17  percent  moisture  down  to  the 
required  14  percent  moisture,  in  order 
to  have  the  com  of  storage  grade. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  a  great  economizer,  as  my 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK]  has  said.  The  defeat  of 
the  farm  program  by  the  House  simply 
means  that  the  producers  of  com, 
sorghum,  and  other  feed  grains,  will  now 
be  able  to  produce  all  they  desire,  with 
price  supports,  and  with  no  acreage 
controls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
price  supports  set  at  a  level  to  be  de- 


termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  that  level 
is  fixed  in  the  law  at  65  percent,  or  90 
percent  of  the  average  of  the  last  3 
years,  which  simovmts  to  about  $1.0G.  A 
good  many  fanners  in  America  can  maks 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  doing  that.  All 
that  the  Senate  did  was  to  say  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  the  grain,  of  which 
we  have  more  than  we  can  use — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  today  about  $3  billion 
worth  of  it,  and  it  is  going  to  keep  on 
increasing — that  we  want  to  cut  that 
production. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
join  the  Senator  in  lowering  that  65 
percent  provision.  Will  he  sponsor  such 
a  proposal  with  me?  In  that  way  we 
will  eliminate  the  overproduction,  cut 
down  storage  costs,  and  cut  down  the 
overall  cost  of  the  program.  Will  the 
Senator  join  me  in  this  proposal  to  cut 
down,  so  the  Secretary  would  not  have 
to  pay  for  these  profitable  operations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  been  in  the  grain 
business  all  his  life,  has  he  not?  Is  not 
that  the  Senator's  main  business?  I  am 
not  trying  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the.Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
have  been  in  business.  I  am  proud  of  my 
record  of  proper  ability  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll. It  Is  good  experience  and  I  only 
wish  there  were  more  of  it  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  business*  He  is  in  the 
chicken  business.  There  has  been  much 
misrepresentation  made  about  the  farm 
bill.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition — I 
shall  not  name  them — fail  to  point  out 
that  the  large  amounts  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  which  are  now  on  hand  will 
continue  to  increase.  Our  requirements 
of  wheat  for  export  as  well  as  domestic 
use  are  about  1.2  billion  bushels.  As  the 
law  now  stands,  farmers  are  permitted 
to  plant  55  million  acres,  which  produces 
about  1.350  million  bushels  of  wheat.  So 
we  have  been  addifig  and  are  continu- 
ing to  add  about  one  to  two  himdred  mil- 
lion bushels  in  addition  to  the  amount 
which  is  on  hand.  Actually,  as  I  pointed 
out  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  surplus  of 
wheat  now  on  hand  is  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  our  needs  for  more  than  a  year. 
Why  the  Senator  from  Delaware  desires 
to  have  a  law  which  would  permit  farm- 
ers to  grow  more  wheat  which  would  fill 
the  bins  higher  at  Government  expense, 
I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  If  the 
storage  bins  have  continued  to  be  filled, 
they  have  continued  to  be  filled  because 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  fol- 
lowers continue  to  insist  upon  higher 
support  prices,  which  makes  it  profitable 
for  farmers  to  continuously  increase 
their  production. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  join 
with  me  in  an  effort  to  roll  back  the 
artificially  high  support  prices  for  farm- 
ers as  well  as  for  other  segments  of  in- 
dustry, we  can  make  progress.  Let  us 
roll  back  the  support  price  of  wheat. 
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com,  cotton,  rice,  all  of  them.  I  recog- 
nize we  cannot  stop  this  overnight  but 
we  can  make  a  start  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  cut  these  subsidies  down  to  a 
realistic  level.  I  have  always  opposed 
these  high  subsidies  for  the  farmers,  the 
shipping  industry,  the  mining  industry, 
or  any  other  segment  of  industry.  I  have 
supported  that  position  on  all  those  sub- 
sidies. When  any  segment  of  industry 
asks  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
write a  part  of  its  responsibility,  that 
segment  should  first  lose  a*  little  of  its 
own  money  before  it  receives  benefits 
from  the  Government.  That  goes  for 
the  farm  program,  as  well. 

The  Federal  Government  should  never 
be  asked  to  underwrite  a  profit  for  any 
segment  of  a  free  enterprise  system. 

If  we  continue  to  keep  a  high  support 
price  so  that  it  will  continue  to  be  profit- 
able to  increase  production — and  the  bill 
raised  the  support  prices  even  further — 
It  will  be  necessary  to  accompany  it  with 
an  element  of  controls,  which  I  do  not 
believe  will  be  accepted  by  the  farmers 
of  America.  The  90-percent  support 
price  tnay  have  been  justified  during  the 
war,  when  increased  production  was  de- 
sired. The  country  then  needed  in- 
creased production  of  farm  commodities. 
Had  I  been  in  Congress,  I  would  have 
supported  such  a  program  at  that  time. 
But  when  the  war  ended,  the  high  sup- 
port  program  shoulfl  have  been  stoppM. 
As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  well 
knows,  the  90-percent  support  price  was 
extended  on  a  1-year  basis  or  a  2 -year 
basis,  until  now  there  is  a  6  or  8  billion 
surplus  inventory. 

J  made  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1948  that  if  there  was  insist- 
ence upon  a  continuation  of  high  90- 
percent  support  prices,  then  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  there  would  be  an  accu- 
mulation of  surpluses  to  the  extent  that 
the  support  price  would  in  effect  become 
the  ceiling  price.  That  has  happened 
imder  laws  which  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  supported  and  the  Kennedy- 
Freeman  "monstrosity"  would  only  have 
made  it  worse. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  Senator's  ignorance.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  support  price  on  cotton  and  on  rice 
was  reduced  from  75  to  90  percent  of 
parity  to  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Those  two  programs  are  working  well 
today.  We  tried  to  do  something  for 
wheat,  but  could  not  make  any  progress 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaf^re.  Mr. 
President,  first  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana refers  to  my  ignorance.  I  accept 
that  coming  from  him,  because  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who' is  more 
qualified  to  recognize  "ignorance"  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana that  when  he  boasts  that  the  cotton 
and  rice  subsidies  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers nothing,  he  is  wrong.  Cotton  is 
out  of  trouble  only  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  subsidizing  the  export  of  cotton. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
taxpayers  whether  the  cost  of  this  sub- 


sidy is  charged  to  the  farm  program  or 
to  Public  Law  480  foreign  aid.  If  the 
taxpayers  are  subsidizing  its  operations, 
then  the  taxpayers  are  the  ones  who  pay. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  rice  and  sugar. 

The  policy  of  supporting  at  artificially 
high  prices  all  agriculture  commodities 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  Kennedy  farm  bill  did 
not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  increasing  the  sub- 
sidy rates,  as  the  bill  provided.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  farmers  would  ever 
have  accepted  the  straitjacket  of  con- 
trols in  the  program. 

Speaking  of  rice,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows — and  I  pointed  this  out 
earlier — that  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ers of  rice  in  the  area  close  to  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  com- 
pany which  Is  owned  by  a  British  cor- 
poration. The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  were  subsidizing  that  company's 
operations.  In  1  year  they  received  $20,- 
761.20  in  soil  bank  payments  and  then 
received  another  $1,167,502.81  in  price 
support  loans.  That  is  not  protecting 
the  American  family  farm  when  a  for- 
eign corporation  which  produces  rice  and 
cotton  in  this  country  is  subsidized  by 
this  Government  to  that  extent.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  farm  program,  let  us  make 
certain  that  the  benefits  will  be  received 
by  the  bona  fide  farmer.  The  absentee 
owr.ership  by  doctors,  lawyers.  Senators, 
corporations,  banks,  and  penitentiaries, 
and  airports  is  certainly,  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  supposed  to  be  classi- 
fied as  family  farms.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  how  could  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  or  the  largest  bank  In  Illinois 
or  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 
ever  be  classified  as  family  farms? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  knows  better  than 
that.  As  an  honorable  member  of  our 
committee,  on  which  he  served  for  a 
long  time,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that  on  two  occasions  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  rectify  the  situation  so 
far  as  wheat  was  concerned.  The  Senate 
passed  a  bill  whereby  the  minimum  acre- 
age would  be  reduced  from  55  million  to 
42  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sup- 
ported that  objective. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  So  that  provi- 
sion would  be  in  keeping  with  our  de- 
mands. But  what  happened?  The 
President  in  the  previous  ajiministration 
vetoed  it.  A  year  later  Cmigress  passed 
another  law  having  the  same  objectives. 
In  that  instance.  Secretary  Benson  in- 
tervened in  the  House  and  persuaded  the 
House  to  refuse  to  adopt  the  conference 
report.    That  was  agreed  to. 

I  have  nothing  against  wheat  growers, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
realistic.  What  the  Senate  did  the  other 
day — and  I  am  proud  th^t  we  did  it — was 
to  make  it  possible  to  provide  a  reason- 
able price  support  for  the  producers  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains,  and  of  wheat, 
as  well,  while  at  the  same  time  curtail- 
ing production  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
quirements.   That  is  all  we  sought  to  do, 


and  that  is  all  the  bill  provides.  I  might 
add  that  in  1952  the  price  support  level 
for  corn  was  $1.60.  for  grain  sorghums 
$1.33  and  for  wheat  $2.20  per  bushel.  In 
1960,  however,  the  price  support  level 
for  corn  had  dropped  to  $1.06.  for  grain 
sorghum  to  85  cents,  and  for  wheat  to 
$1.78  per  bushel.  But  what  happened  to 
Government  stocks?  Well.  CCC  holdings 
of  corn  increased  from  513  8  million 
bushels  to  1.927.3  million  bushels,  grain 
sorghum  increased  from  3  million  to 
716.7  million  bushels,  and  wheat  hold- 
ings increased  from  514.4  million  to 
1.368.1  million  bushels.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  program  that  we  will  go  back  to 
if  the  new  Senate  farm  bill  is  not  ac- 
cepted. To  me  this  is  the  height  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  However, 
I  repeat.  I  supported  the  cutback  in  pro- 
duction when  the  high  supports  were 
extended.  I  said  that  if  the  farmers  or 
any  other  segment  of  industry  were  to 
accept  high  price  supports  from  the 
Government,  they  should  have  to  accept 
some  allotments  and  controls.  The 
reason  why  the  President  vetoed  the  bill 
was  that  after  the  committee  reported 
the  bill  it  had  got  out  of  hand.  It  ended 
by  authorizing  the  continuation  of  the 
90-percent  support  prices,  which  the 
President  thought  were  not  Justified  and 
he  did  veto  it.  He  was  right  in  that 
veto.  My  point  is  that  these  excessive 
high  support  prices  do  not  look  any 
sounder  on  the  New  Frontier. 

Such  programs  have  been  too  expen- 
sive in  the  past  and  they  would  be  equally 
or  even  more  expensive  under  the  re- 
pudiated Kennedy -Freeman  proposal. 


THE  MAJORITY  HAS  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  from  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  of  Friday.  June 
22,  1962,  relating  to  an  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Florida  of  June  6  deal- 
ing with  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  publicly  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  have  a  form  of 
Government  based  upon  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  In  the  words  of  the  evan- 
gelist, Billy  Graham: 

This  generation  must  face  the  fact  that  It 
Is  either  back  to  the  Bible  or  back  to  the 

Jungle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mouthful  Pxom  Florida 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  delivered 
Itself  on  June  6  of  one  of  the  most  refresh- 
ing judicial  opinions  to  come  our  way  in 
many  months.  Its  author  Is  Justice  Mil- 
lard P.  Caldwell,  onetime  Governor  and  for- 
mer National  Director  of  ClvU  Defense,  who 
joined  the  Florida  court  In  February.  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  opinion  appear  below. 

The  case  at  bar  was  one  of  those  high- 
flown  forays  Into  constitutional  law  beloved 
of  civil  libertarians.  An  agnostic,  k  Jew, 
and  a  Unitarian  In  Miami  sought  to  enjoin 
all  religious  activities  In  the  Dade  County 


public  schools.  They  especially  objected  to 
a  Florida  statute  that  requires  the  dally 
reading  of  a  brief  passage  from  the  Bible, 
but  they  also  wanted  tb  put  an  end  to  the 
occa£ional  singing  of  hymns  in  music  classes, 
the  painting  of  pictures  on  religious  themes, 
the  decoration  of  schoolrooms  at  Christmas- 
time, the  saying  of  grace  or  other  prayers  at 
school  functions,  and  the  holding  of  bacca- 
laureate ceremonies  at  commencement.  In 
brief,  they  wanted  t©  wipe  out  every  vestige 
of  religious  affirmation  In  the  public  school 
system,  even  though  the  Florida  law  specifi- 
cally excuses  those  children  who  do  not  wish 
to  listen  to  the  Bilde  verse  or  to  participate 
In  other  activities  of  a  reUglous  nature. 

The  plaintiffs'  contention  was  that  the 
very  act  of  excusing  certain  children  at  their 
f>arent8'  request  terixds  to  single  out  these 
children  and  to  discriminate  against  them. 
This  affects  their  minds  and  hearts.  It  was 
argued.  In  a  manner  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done. It  puts  them  through  a  "traumatic 
experience."  and  bruises  their  little  psyches. 
Justice  Caldwell's  tart  dismissal  of  this 
line  of  argument  carries  the  bell -like  rin^  of 
conunonsense.  The  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  State  support  of  an  "establish- 
ment of  rellgloi)."  be  says,  never  on  earth 
was  Intended  to  obliterate  all  references  to 
divine  power  from  p&ibllc  activities  In  which 
the  State  has  a  part.  In  a  part  of  his  opin- 
ion not  quoted  below,  he  noted  that  Con- 
gress Itself  has — 

Provided  chaplal:as  for  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  who  dalty  Invoke  divine  bless- 
ings. 

Commissioned  chaplains  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Approved  Bible  rfiadlng  and  the  recital  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  In  opening  activities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  public  schools. 

Required  com  pull  ory  chapel  attendance  on 

the  part. of  cadets  at  the  service  academies. 

Authorized  the  flying  of  the  church  flag 

above  the   national    flag  during  services  at 

sea  by  Navy  chaplaUls. 

Required  the  President.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Federal  .udges  to  subscribe  to  an 
oath  Invoking  the  ad  of  the  Deity. 

Inscribed  "In  pod  We  Trust"  upon  the 
Nation's  currency. 

Designated  a  natx>nal  anthem  which  pro- 
claims the  Deity. 

Sanctioned  the  bailiff's  traditional  "Ood 
save  this  honorable  court "  as  Federal  courts 
are  opened  dally. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  as  the  Florida 
covtrt  pointed  out,  it  Is  atwurd  to  urge  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  which 
all  religious  feeling  would  be  expunged  from 
the  schools.  An  objecting  minority  of  par- 
ents have  rights  that  mustbe  respected:  they 
cannot  be  compelled  to  engage  In  religious 
activities  offensive  to  them.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  parents  and  taxpayers  have  rights 
as  weU.  and  It  Is  %lme  to  rid  ourselves  of 
the  notion  that  In  every  case.  In  the  name  of 
some  frivolous  assertion  of  "liberty."  a  mi- 
nority tall  has  the  right  to  wag  the  majority 
dog. 

MAJoan-T  Has  Riobts,  Too^Florioa  Court 
Blasts  Mu^oRrrx  Demands 

(On  June  6.  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida 
banded  down  a  unanimous  opinion,  strongly 
upholding  the  right  of  the  State's  public 
school  to  offer  certain  religious  Instruction, 
so  long  as  such  Instruction  Is  not  compul- 
sory. Excerpts  follow  from  the  opinion  by 
Associate  Justice  Millard  F.  Caldwell,  a  for- 
mer Florida  Governor.) 

In  this  case  the  basic  facts  are  that  Florida 
statute,  section  2S1.00.  requires  the  daUy 
reading  of  the  Bible  without  sectarian  com- 
ment. Moreover,  ttie  record  shows  that  by 
appropriate  regulation  the  Dade  County 
Board  of   Public  IiAStructlon  requires   that 


pupUs  be   excused    from   attendance   upon 
request  by  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Ovur  problem  Is  to  determine  whether  the 
pr{u:tlce8  complained  of  violate  the  oonstl- 
tutlonal  safeguards.  If  the  facts  constitute 
an  "establishment"  of  religion  or  restriction 
of  the  free  exercise  thereof  It  must  be  be- 
cause there  Is  compulsion.  If  the  pupils 
are  compelled  to  attend  upon  the  practices 
cited,  or  If  their  free  exercise  of  religion  Is 
otherwise  circumscribed,  then  we  must  con- 
clude there  Is  a  violation  of  the  "establish- 
ment" and  "free  exercise"  safeguards. 

We  think  It  necessary  that,  unless  other- 
wise clearly  commanded  by  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes  or  the  Constitution, 
the  courts  refrain  from  purely  philosophical 
Invasion  of  the  Constitution  or  long  estab- 
lished and  accepted  customs  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  The  recurrent 
whittling  away  of  the  bedrock  foundations 
of  our  society  can  be  nothing  short  of  de- 
structive of  free  government.  Every  doubt- 
ful judicial  withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  or  the  traditional  freedoms  of 
the  people  weakens  the  fabric  of  the  Nation 
and  the  confidence  of  Its  citizens.  If  the 
Constitution  be  wrong  It  should  be  cor- 
rected by  amendment  and  not  judicial  usur- 
pation. 

It  Is  of  Interest  here  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  Zorach  case  (342  U.S. 
306)  makes  It  clear  that  the  first  amendment 
does  not  ^y  there  must  be  In  every  and  all 
respects  a  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Rather  the  first  amendment  defines  the  man- 
ner and  specific  way  In  which  there  shall  be 
no  concert,  or  union,  or  dependency,  one 
on  the  other.  The  Court  held  that  to  be 
"the  commonsense  of  the  matter"  and  that 
otherwise  the  state  and  religion  would  be 
aliens  to  each  other — ho&tlle,  suspicious,  and 
even  unfriendly;  that  prayers  in  our  leglsla" 
tive  halls;  appeals  to  the  Almighty  by  the 
chief  executives;  the  words  "So  help  me  God" 
In  our  courtroom  oaths;  the  stfppllcatlon 
with  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  opens  each  session,  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  honorable  Court," 
could  be  held  objectionable. 

In  the  light  of  this  reasoning  In  the  Zorach 
cace  the  Court  held  that  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  City,  up>on  written  request  of 
the  parents,  were  pemfiltted  to  release,  dur- 
ing    the    schoolday.    those     students    who 
wished  to  attend  reUglous  exercises  held  out- 
side the  schoqj  l3Ulidlng.     The  Court  found 
that  It  was  proper  that  the  school  board' as- 
semble  the   students   upon    school    property 
and.  during  the  schoolday,  excuse  them  from 
attendance  upon  classes  of  regular  and  secu- 
lar Instruction  by  teachers  and  In  classrooms 
provided  at  public  expense.    The  time  of  the 
teachers  and  the  use  of  the  classrooms,  the 
utUltles-ftHtf^nveniences,  made  available  at 
public  expense,  were  not.  In  the  absence  of 
such  released  students,  put  to  use;    [these] 
represented.  In  actual  fact,  albeit  by  Indirec- 
tion, public  tax  funds  expended  In  aid  of 
religion.    But  the  Infringement  was  thought 
by    the    Court    to    be    inconsequential    and 
therefore  permitted  iinder  the  Constitution. 
In  principle  there  is  no  substantial  differ- 
ence  between   the   excusing    of    the    Zorach 
students  who  wished  to  attend  rellgioiis  ex- 
ercises elsewhere   and   the  excusing  of   the 
Dade  County  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
hecu'  the  Bible  read  In  school.    And.  In  sub- 
stance, there  is  no  difference  In  principle  be- 
tween    the     3     and     6     minutes'     vise     of 
Dade  County  public  school  facilities  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  to  those  who  wish  to 
hear  It  and  the  nonuse.  during  school  hours, 
of  such  faculties  In  Zorach  while  those  who 
wish  religious  Instruction  elsewhere  are  ex- 
cused from  the  premises.    To  beg  the  ques- 
tion between  the  facts  In  Zorach  and  the 
Instant  case  Is  to  engage  In  cynical  trivi- 
aliUes. 


It  does  not  appear  by  the  pleadings  and 
testimony  that  there  Is  any  serlotis  conten- 
tion that  the  children  of  the  plaintiffs  have 
s\iffered  or  wlU  suffer  any  measurable  i>8y- 
chologlcal  trauma  as  a  consequence  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  either  In  or  out  of 
their  presence.  Rather,  It  seems  that  this 
is  just  another  case  In  which  the  tender 
sensibilities  erf  certain  minorities  are  sought 
to  be  protected  against  the  allegedly  harsh 
laws  and  customs  enacted  and  established 
by  the  more  rugged  pioneers  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  instant  case  we  are  told  that  the 
primary  objetfta  of  solicitude  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  plaintiffs,  atheists.  Unitarians, 
and  Jews,  which  children,  although  not  re- 
quired to  be^resent  at  the  time,  will,  so  it 
Is  said,  siiffer  some  supposedly  irreparable 
emotionaL^tress  if  their  classmates  are  per- 
mitted W  hear  the  Bible  read.  It  seems  more 
likely  t^t  the  children  In  question  are  the 
unwitting  victims  of  a  quasl-polltlcal 
contest. 

The  plaintiffs  assume.  Inferentlally  at 
least,  that  minorities  enjoy  a  pecuUar  sus- 
ceptibility to  psychological  and  emotional 
traiuna  and  compulsions  and  are  entitled 
to  some  peculiar  and  fatherly  protection 
against  the  strange  ways  of  the  ordinary 
American  citizen.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  minority  Is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  the  same  justice  as  are  en- 
joyed by  people  generally  as  an  Inherent 
right.  The  minority  and  the  majority  are 
both  denied  the  privilege  of  disrupting  the 
lives  of  others  because  of  some  hypersensi- 
tivity or  fractious  temperament. 

To  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  students 
In  the  Dade  County  public  sichool  system 
are  to  be  foreclosed  of  the  privilege  of  living 
a  few  moments  each  day  with  the  words 
of  the  Bible,  the  greatest  of  all  literature, 
or  of  observing  In  the  classroom,  If  such  were 
possible,  the  magnificent  painting  of  the 
"Last  Supper."  or  of  listening  to  Caruso's 
recording  of  "Adeste  Fldells,"  because  a  mi- 
nority might  suffer  some  imagined  and 
nebulous  confusion.  Is  to  approach  the 
ridiculous. 

We  believe  It  necessary  that  public  educa- 
tion give  due  recognition  to  the  place  of 
religion  and  the  culture  and  convictions  of 
our  people  but  that  in  doing  so  the  principle 
of  separation  of  chvu-ch  and  state  must  be 
safeguarded.  The  road  is  a  difficult  one  but, 
certainly,  we  cannot  agree  that  banishing  the 
Bible  and  music  and  paintings  of  religious 
connotation  wUl  benefit  the  plaintiff's  chil- 
dren In  any  material  way.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  erasing  the  Infiuence  of  the  best 
literature,  music,  and  art  and  gentler  aspects 
of  American  life  In  general  would  be  to  create 
an  antlrellglous  attitude  In  the  schools  and 
substantially  Injure  the  well-being  of  the 
majority  of  the  schoolchildren.  And  al- 
though It  may  be  urged  that  to  take  such 
drastic  action  Is  to  Incur  the  good  will  of  the 
Nation's  enemy  we  think  the  cost  too  great 
and  the  proposal  ill  founded  In  law. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
sophistries  of  agnosticism  have  gained  cre- 
dence. And  we  acknowledge  the  trend 
toward  the  preference  of  minorities  over  the 
majority  and  toward  the  requiring  of  the 
majority,  which  seem  never  to  suffer  psy- 
chological trauma,  to  yield  up  its  cherished 
customs  and  rights.  Although  we  concede 
the  duty  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
enemy  and  to  deal  gently  with  the  weak,  we 
do  not  agree  that  It  Is  oilr  function  to  sub- 
vert the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  those  ends,  nor  do  we  feel  Impelled 
to  Indulge  In  flights  of  fanciful  philosophy. 
When  we  subscribed  to  our  official  oaths  It 
was  with  "no  mental  reservations  and  with 
no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  by 
any  hypercritical  rviles." 
For  all  practical  piirposes  there  are  now  In 

the   world   Just  two  forms   of  government. 
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looMly  denominated  democracy  and  com* 
munUm.  The  vltAl  difference  between  the 
two  la  that  the  democracies  accept  religion 
and  guarantee  Its  free  exercise,  in  one  form 
or  another,  aa  part  of  the  day-to-day  lives 
of  their  people,  whereas  conununLsm  has 
banished  religion,  except  as  It  may  be  boot- 
legged in  the  dark  and  Inhospitable  corners. 
A  consequential  distinction,  as'  the  , major 
difference  is  applied  to  these  United  States, 
Is  that  here  we  prohibit  the  governmental 
establishment  of  religion  but  guarantee  to 
all  the  free  exercise  thereof  while,  under 
communism,  religion  is  denied  and  those  who 
profess  religion  are  hounded  underground. 

We  feel  it  equally  Imperative  that  we  pre- 
serve the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
against  all  violations  of  the  "establishment" 
and  "free  exercise"  clauses  and,  at  the  same 
time,  preserve  those  clauses  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  people  thereimder 
against  weasel-worded  constructions  and  dis- 
tinctions designed  to  impute  to  them  either 
more  or  less  than  was  originally  Intended. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia in  placing  this  in  the  Record.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  served  in  the  other  body  with 
'  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  served  with 
Representative  Caldwell,  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  the  House  and  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Governor  of  Florida. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  editorial 
because  of  its  reference  to  an  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Caldwell,  which  I 
think  is  excellent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Justice  Caldwell  is  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine  and  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
our  State  and  of  the  Nation.  He  has  in- 
dicated in  the  opinion  that  he  is  one  who 
will  uphold  the  bulwarks  of  both  our 
government  and  our  society  in  a  way  of 
which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  in  mentioning  our  for- 
mer Governor,  our  former  Congressman, 
and  our  former  National  Civil  Defense 
Administrator,  who  now  is  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of.  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  And  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  support  him  for  the  next  va- 
cancy "on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
needs  some  views  of  this  character. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I 
agree  implicitly  with  him. 


REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3161)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Export  Control 
Act.  In  connection  with  that  issue, 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  us  take  up 
for  I  consider  it  of  great  importance, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  important  and  vital  as- 
pects of  the  entire  situation  is  the  need 
to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921, 
In   order  to   deal   with  the   politically 


motivated  trading  policies  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Elxport  Con- 
trol Act  deals,  not  with  fundamental 
economics,  but  with  Government  con- 
trols over  fundamental  economics.  The 
antidumping  law  does  deal  with  funda- 
mental economics:  however,  its  current 
definition  of  "dumping"  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  pricing  policies 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  state  trading  organi- 
zation. Hence,  in  this  connection,  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  can  shape  that 
situation  in  exactly  the  way  they  want 
it. 

In  addition,  the  present  definition  of 
"dimiping**  fails  to  show  up  what  ob- 
viously is  true,  namely,  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  is  victimizing  its  own  satellite  na- 
tions by  overcharging  them  for  the  goods 
it  sells  them — and  of  even  greater 
importance — by  discriminating  against 
them  in  the  most  blatant  way,  in  that  it 
charges  them  much  more  f  or'what  it  sells 
to  them,  af;  against  its  charges  for  the 
same  commodities  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  10, 1  introduced 
in  the  Senate  four  measures  designed  to 
provide  a  basis  for  free  world  coopera- 
tion in  trade  practices  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  These  measures — one  of 
which  is  incorporated  in  the  bill  before 
us  today — would  provide  a  beginning  to 
a  solution  of  the  increasingly  dangerous 
problem  of  Communist  trade  penetra- 
tion. A  start  must  be  made,  lest  free 
world  nations  grow  heavily  dependent 
on  trade  with  the  Communists  and.  thus, 
vulnerable  to  the  political  and  economic 
machinations  of  the  Kremlin,  and  lest 
free  world  markets  be  exposed  to  dis- 
ruption. 

Another  one  of  the  four  measures 
which  I  introduced  is  S.  3284.  It  would 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  in 
order  to  focus  on  the  politically  moti- 
vated pricing  policies  of  the  Communist 
bloc.  It  would  define  as  "dumping"  the 
sale  of  goods  by  state-controlled  trad- 
ing organizations  at  prices  lower  than 
the  prices  charged  to  other  countries, 
or  lower  than  free  world  market  prices. 
Furthermore,  it  would  broaden  the  defi- 
nition of  injured  parties  from  such 
"dumping,"  in  order  to  include  indus- 
tries of  friendly  nations — not  U.S.  in- 
dustries alone.  Therefore,  the  sanctions 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  could  be  in- 
voked if  cutrate  sales  by  the  Communist 
bloc  threatened  to  destroy  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  free  world  na- 
tions. 

The  effect  of  the  redefinition  of 
"dumping"  would  be  twofold:  First,  it 
would  set  some  realistic  standards  by 
which  the  free  world  could  judge  the 
pricing  of  Communist  bloc  exports  and 
it  would  highlight  the  overcharging  en- 
gaged in  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  ex- 
ports to  its  satellite  nations.  For  in- 
stance, in  1960,  the  U.S.S.R.  charged  the 
captive  satellite  nations  prices  which 
averaged  31.8  percent  higher  than  prices 
for  similar  items  exported  to  Western 
Europe.  Especially  glaring  was  the  price 
differential — 88  percent  higher  prices  for 
the  satellites — in  crude  oil  which  the 
Soviet  Union  h&s  been  using  as  an  in- 
creasingly  threatening   instrument   for 


economic  disruption  In  the  free  world, 
most  recently  in  Ceylon. 

SoDond.  the  use  of  such  a  definition  of 
dumping  for  free  world  imports  from  the 
Communist  bloc  would  tend  to  ease  the 
heavy  discrimination  of  the  Soviet  Union 
against  its  captive  nations  by  making 
U.S.S.R.  sales  to  the  West  dependent  on 
the  prices  charged  to  its  satellites.  Thus, 
some  of  the  exploitation  of  the  satellites  ^ 
may  have  to  cease,  enabling  them  to  gain 
strength  in  their  own  right.  Further- 
more, the  Soviet  Union  would  be  less  able 
to  make  up  its  losses  from  sales  to  the 
West  by  overcharging  its  helpless  cap- 
tives. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  other  free 
world  nations,  especially  those  with 
which  the  United  States  has  defense 
treaties,  such  as  the  NATO.  CENTO. 
SEATO  and  Rio  Pact  members,  adopt 
similar  antidumping  statutes.  But  we 
can  hardly  ask  others  to  do  so  before  we 
have  taken  this  action  ourselves.  We 
must  lead  In  this  as  in  other  matters  of 
East-West  trade  policy  unification. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  such  a 
policy  on  imports  from  the  Communist 
bloc  Is  made  clear  by  an  analysis  of 
Soviet  prices  in  intrabloc  trade  which 
was  published  by  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations  in  April  of  1962. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  this  analysis  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  . 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ' 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  cal- 
culations presented  by  Mr.  A.  Kutt.  of 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions, have  been  a  matter  of  public  dis- 
cussion over  the  past  3  years. 

The  first  analyst  to  Investigate  this 
problem  was  an  economist  of  the  Rand 
Corp.,  Dr.  Horst  Mendershausen,  in  the 
Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics — 
Harvard — May  1959.  Since  then,  the 
discussion  has  been  gaining  in  mo- 
mentum. 

The  evidence  submitted  in  this  and 
previous  reports,  through  the  compari- 
son of  prices — more  accurately,  unit 
values — in  Russia's  intrabloc  commodity 
transactions  with  its  trade  in  the  world 
market,  has  not  to  date  been  challenged 
by  the  competent  authorities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  While  the  evidence  is  for  the 
most  part  indirect  and  incomplete,  it 
nevertheless  adds  up  to  a  convincing 
case  of"  Soviet  price  discrimination 
against  its  weaker  trade  partners  within 
the  Communist  alliance. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  East  European 
political  leadership,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
the  available  statistical  evidence  will  be 
confirmed  anytime  in  the  near  future  by 
the  victims  of  this  particular  bit  of  com- 
mercial exploitation.  The  Yugoslav 
Government  did  complain  of  extreme 
price  discrimination  at  the  hands  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  after  their  political  break  in 
June  1948. 

The  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  position  of 
preponderant  power  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  and  has  never  shown  any 
hesitation  to  use  its  advantage,  either  In 
the  economic  or  political  sphere,  to  the 
hilt.    Over  the  years,  it  has  encouraged 


the  satellites  to  build  up  large  units  of 
hea?y  industry,  lUmost  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  Soviet  riw  materials,  such  as: 
crude  oil.  coal,  coice,  petroleum  products, 
iron  ore.  manganese  ore,  chrome  ore,  raw 
cotton,  steel  she<!t8  and  plates,  and  so 
forth.  As  a  result,  the  satellite  nations 
are  dependent  to  the  extent  of  some  80 
to  100  percent  on  Soviet  imports  in  these 
spheres  of  production. 

The  unequal  position  of  the  satellite 
nations  relative  to  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the 
degree  of  dependence  on  each  other's 
trade  may  be  setn  from  figures  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  l>elng  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  According  to  frequently 
repeated  official  statements,  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  taade  among  themselves 
on  the  basis  of  world — that  is.  capital- 
ist— prices.  The  internal  price  systems 
of  the  Communiiit  coim tries  are  too  arbi- 
trary and  Inconsistent  to  be  useful  for 
commodity  exchanges  across  the  fron- 
tier. However,  these  world  prices  are, 
according  to  otQclal  explanations,  ad- 
justed, by  some  unknown  authority 
within  the  bloc,  to  exclude  the  Infiuence 
of  capitalist  speculative  practices.  This 
adjustment,  presumably  made  by  the 
Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  opens 
wide  the  door  to  arbitrary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  stronger  partner  In  the  in- 
trabloc exchanges.  The  results  of  such 
discriminatory  action  are  probably  re- 
fiected  only  In  part  In  the  published  sta- 
tistical returns  of  the  UJS5JR..  analj^zed 
by  Mr.  Kutt,  thus  making  his  analysis 
a  conservative  estimate  of  Soviet  exploi- 
tation of  Its  captive  satellite  nations. 

Mr.  President,  before  inserting  ex- 
cerpts from  thLs  analysis.  I  should  like 
to  express  the  hop>e  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Antidumping  Act  em- 
bodied In  S.  3284  will  receive  serious  and 
early  consideration  from  the  Congress 
and  from  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies  concerned.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  has  requested  reports  on  this 
bill  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

I  hope  that  these  reports  can  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  earliest  possible  time  so 
that  hearings  may  be  held  after  the 
Committee  on  Finance  completes  its 
work  on  the  priority  legislation  still  be- 
fore it. 

I  know  the  Finance  Committee  is  very 
busy:  but  this  measure  could  be  disposed 
of  after  a  brief  hearing,  and  it  is  a  meas- 
ure of  great  importance  to  the  Nation — 


at  least  as  important  in  eoonomic  terms, 
in  my  Judgment,  as  the  bill  the  Senate 
Is  considering  today. 

KKKXBRI 

ExcnPTS  Prom  Sovixt-Captivs  Natioks 

TtADB  IN  1960 

(The     1965-60     balance     sheet     report     by 

Aleksander  Kutt   (Estonia),  Chairman  of 

the  Economic  Committee) 

Withheld  from  sale  in  the  West  until 
December  1961,  the  1960  Yearbook  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  contains 
the  latest  Soviet  statistics  available  on  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  captive  European  nations.  These 
statistics  disclose  that  the  captive  Eiiropean 
countries  incurred  in  1960  their  heaviest  an- 
nual loss  from  Soviet  price  discrimination  in 
bilateral  trade  since  the  U.S.SJl.  began  re- 
leasing pertinent  statistics  in  1955. 

The  Soviet  Union  engaged  In  price  dis- 
crimination against  the  captive  European 
nations,  which  Incurred  a  total  loss  from 
Soviet  overcharges  on  exports  and  underpay- 
ments for  Imports  of  an  estimated  $1,578 
mlUlon  in  1960.  As  we  can  see,  unrealistic 
prices  In  Soviet-East  Europe  trade  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  In  1960  was 
a  net  Importer  instead  of  a  net  exporter  and 
that  it  therefore  continued  to  drain  rather 
than  contribute  positively  to  the  economies 
of  the  captive  European  nations. 

Because  the  1960  yearbook  discloses 
prices  and  quantities  of  Individual  com- 
modities Imported  from  and  exported  to 
each  nation,  it's  possible  to  compare  aver- 
age prices  of  goods  in  Soviet  trade  with 
East  Europe  with  the  average  prices  of  goods 
in  Soviet  trade  with  West  Europe.  In  this 
way.  some  measure  may  be  taken  of  the 
magnitude  of  Soviet  price  discrimination 
against  its  East  Bvu-opean  trading  "partners." 

PXICK    DtSCKIMINATION    IM    KXPOKTS 

Out  Of  the  51  commodities  for  which 
Soviet  exports  to  East  Europe  can  be  com- 
pared in  physical  specifications  with  those 
to  West  Europe,  the  average  prices  charged 
to  the  captive  nations  were  higher  In  41 
cases.  In  10  cases,  as  table  1  shows,  the 
Soviets  charged  the  captive  nations  less. 
Altogether,  these  51  commodities  accotuit 
for  58.9  percent  of  the  total  value  of  Soviet 
exports  to  the  captive  European  nations  and 
represent  as  a  sample  the  largest  possible 
coverage. 

Amounting  to  413.9  million  rubles,  So- 
viet overcharges  on  exp<M-ts  In  this  sample 
wipe  out  entirely  the  advantage  of  14.6 
million  rubles  accruing  to  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  10  cases  of  undercharge.  The 
net  loss  amounts  to  399.3  million  rubles,  or 
S443.6  million  at  the  new  official  rate  of 
exchange. 

Obviously,  the  differential  between  what 
the  Soviet  Union  makes  on  overcharges  and 
the  relatively  small  lofwew  It  Incurs  on  under- 
charges Is  due  to  nfore  than  just  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Sdylet  Union  overcharged  In 
four  times  as  many  cases  as  It  undercharged. 
As  table  1  shows,  overcharges  are  30  times 
greater  in  total  value  than  undercharges. 

For  one  thing,  the  commodities  in  which 
overcharges  occur  are  Items  In  which  trade 
is  heaviest  (with  the  exception  of  Iron  ore, 
a  major  Soviet  export  that  Is  underprlced 
In  the  East  Europe  market).  Among  the  41 
commodities  with  excessive  prices,  the 
average  export  figure  comes  to  36  million 
rubles.  This  compares  with  an  average  of 
only  17.8  million  rubles  among  underprlced 
commodities  (Including,  of  course.  Iron  ore, 
for  which  the  figure  Is  153.7  million  rubles). 

Beyond  that,  the  Soviet  Union  marks 
prices  up  with  more  zeal  than  It  reduces 
them.  The  captive  nations  paid  an  average 
of  38  percent  more  than  West  European 
buyers  on   the   Items   overcharged   in   East 


Europe,  but  r«ottv«d  an  advantag*  aTeraglng 
only  7.6  percent  on  the  10  items  for  which 
they  were  undercharged  In  the  sample. 

Soviet  profits  from  overcharging  In  1960 
were  highest  In  rolled  ferrous  metals,  with 
thU  commodity  netting — In  overcharges 
alone — 99.7  million  rubles.  Next  In  rank 
came  crude  oil,  with  overcharges  amounting 
to  57.8  million  rubles,  followed  by  cotton 
fiber  (48.3  million  rubles),  coal  (43.9  million 
rubles),  and  wheat  (41.4  million  rubles). 

With  some  commodities,  the  Soviet  Union 
expanded  the  price  gap  between  exports  to 
West  Evirope  and  East  Europe.  In  1959, 
Soviet  crude  oil  cost  the  captive  countries 
an  average  of  59  percent  more  than  it  cost 
the  West  Europeans;  in  1960.  the  overcharge 
rose  to  88  percent.  Overcharge  on  gasoline 
Jumped  from  8  percent  to  36  percent,  on 
dieael  oil  from  25  i>ercent  to  41  percent,  on 
coal  from  42  percent  to  77  percent,  and  on 
coke  from  55  percent  to  66  percent. 

On  other  commodities,  the  price  gap  nar- 
rowed, as  the  Soviet  Union  reduced  its  aver- 
age overcharge  rates  on  pig  Iron  from  56 
percent  to  39  percent,  on  rolled  ferrous 
metals  from  66  percent  to  53  percent,  on 
sawn  lumber  from  33  percent  to  20  percent, 
and  on  cotton  fiber  from  34  percent  to  30 
percent.  In  two  Important  commodities, 
there  was  virtually  no  change,  with  the 
overcharge  on  wheat  (17.6  percent)  remain- 
ing approximately  at  the  1969  level  (17.7 
j)ercent)  and  the  vmdercharge  on  Iron  ore 
(6.8  i>ercent)  doing  the  same  (1969  level — 
6.5  percent) . 

On  balance,  Soviet  price  discrimination 
against  the  captive  European  countries  Is 
expanding  rather  than  diminishing.  As  table 
3  shows,  Soviet  price  discrimination  on  ex- 
ports Increased  from  an  average  of  29.3  per- 
cent In  1959  to  31.8  percent  In  1960  and 
on  Imports  from  an  average  of  13.3  percent 
In  1959  to  22.6  In  1960.  In  terms  of  value, 
calculated  for  the  entire  trade  with  the 
captive  nations  on  the  basis  of  the  samples 
In  tables  1  and  2,  the  Soviet  Union  Increased 
Its  price  discrimination  profits  from  $1,055 
million  in  1959  to  $1,578  million  In  1960 — 
the  largest  annual  Increment  since  the  Soviet 
Union  began  making  the  statistics  available 
7  years  ago. 

PKICK  DISCRIMINATION  IN  IMPORTS 

In  analysis  of  Soviet  price  discrimination 
on  Imports  from  the  captive  European  na- 
tions, the  sample  of  commodities  Is  restricted 
to  24  Items  that  constituted  10.1  percent  of 
total  Soviet  ImpKX-ts  from  these  nations. 
The  main  reason  the  sample  for  Imports  Is 
smaller  than  the  sample  for  exports  Is  that 
the  types  of  machinery  and  equipment  pur- 
chased by  the  Soviet  Union  from  East 
Europe  cannot  be  compared  with  the  types 
Imported  from  West  Europe;  and  machinery 
and  equipment  Imports  constituted  43  per- 
cent of  Soviet  purchases  frcMn  the  captive 
nations  In  1960. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  more  lenient  In 
pricing  goods  unsuitable  for  comparlslon. 
On  the  contrary,  they  might  have  tended  to 
be  less  lenient  In  these  cases.  At  any  rate, 
the  only  recovirse  Is  to  study  price  discrimi- 
nation In  the  24  Items  available  for  analysis 
and  extrapolate  from  there. 

Pot  eight  commodities,  the  Soviet  Union 
actually  paid  the  captive  nations  higher 
prices  than  It  paid  for  comparable  Imports 
from  West  Europe.  This  amounted  to  a 
Soviet  overpayment  of  8.84  million  rubles. 

In  the  16  other  cases,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  underpaid  the  captive  European  na- 
tions for  a  total  Soviet  gain  through  price 
discrimination  on  these  products  of  83.69 
million  rubles. 

Thus,  the  captive  European  nations  suf- 
fered a  net  loas  of  74.8  million  rubles  on 
goods  In  this  sample  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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As  might  be  expected  after  analjslB  of 
Soviet  price  discrimination  on  exports,  aver- 
age value  (11.9  million  rubles)  fcx-  the  18 
Imjsorted  commodities  on  which  the  Soviet 
Union  made  underpayments  exceeded  the 
average  value  (8.1  million  rubles)  of  over- 
paid goods,  with  underpa3rnient  averaging 
43.8  percent  and  overpayment  only  13.7 
percent  in  relation  to  prices  paid  to  the 
captive  European  countries. 

As  table  3  shows,  price  discrimination  on 
Imports  from  captive  countries  increased 
from  15.3  percent  in  1959  to  29.3  percent  in 
1960.  Contributing  to  this  were  significant 
Increases  in  the  rate  of  underpayment  for 
such  individual  commodities  as  sawn  lum- 
ber (from  67.4  percent  In  1959  to  86.6  per- 
cent), tobacco  (from  an  overpajnfnent  of  8.1 
percent  to  an  underpayment  of  58.7  per- 
cent), and  pipe  (from  27  to  39.5  percent). 

^•oTAL  LOSSES  OF  CAPTIVE  CdVNTRIES 

WiHe  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  figures 
In  this  analysis  express  with  absolute  preci- 
sion the  extent  of  Soviet  price  discrimina- 
tion against  the  captive  European  countries, 
they    nevertheless    present    a    picture    that 


should  be  reasonably  accurate.  It  Is  justi- 
fied to  extrapolate  from  comparable  com- 
modities in  order  to  find  the  approximate 
total  loss  suffered  by  the  captive  nations,  on 
their  Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  throxigh  Soviet  price  discrimi- 
nation. 

Since  the  samples  cover  58J9  percent  of  So- 
viet exports  to  the  captive  nations  and  10.1 
percent  of  Soviet  imports  from  them,  extrap- 
olation sh(}ws  that  the  Soviet  price  discrim- 
ination on  exports  alone  netted  a  profit  of 
9753  million  and  on  imports  a  profit  of  $825 
million,  for  an  overall  gain  of  $1,578  million 
for  1960.  Table  4  shows  that  such  Soviet 
gains  In  the  6-year  period  1955-60  have  cost 
the  captive  European  nations  a  total  of 
about  $5,028  million. 

HOW     PRICE     DISCRIMINATION     IS     SPREAD      UN- 
EVENLY   AMONG    COUNTRIES 

Soviet  price  discrimination  varies  in  de- 
gree from  captive  country  to  captive  country, 
as  tables  6  and  7  show.  Thus,  in  relation  to 
prices  charged  West  European  customers,  the 
Soviet  Union  overcharged  Its  exports  to  Po- 
land at  the  lowest  average  rate   (23.4  per- 


cent) and  Bulgaria  at  the  highest  (44.6  per- 
cent) .  In  underpayment  for  goods  that  it 
imported  from  these  nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  inflicted  the  least  average  loes  on 
Hungary  (10.2  percent)  and  the  most  on 
Bulgaria  (S6.4  percent).  (Cast  Germany  is 
excluded  from  consideration  In  these  compu- 
tations due  to  the  inadequacy  of  statistics 
released  on  Soviet  trade  with  that  nation.) 

Among  the  six  captive  nations  for  which 
statistics  are  adequate  for  extrapolation.  It 
would  appear  that  Albania  in  absolute  val- 
ues suffered  the  least  through  price  discrim- 
ination ($9  million  on  net  overcharge,  $8 
million  on  net  underpayments  and  Czecho- 
slovakia the  most  ($136  million  and  $216 
million,  respectively). 

Even  in  exporting  a  single  commodity,  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  apply  price  discrimi- 
nation uniformly  among  the  captive  coun- 
tries. Por  crude  oil  East  Germany  was  over- 
charged 68  percent  and  Poland  105  percent; 
for  coke  Bulgaria  30  percent  and  Hungary 
74  percent;  for  cotton  fiber.  Rumania  25  per- 
cent and  Poland  26  percent,  but  Albania  50 
percent  and  Bulgaria  55  percent;  for  wheat, 
Poland  13  percent  and  Bulgaria  32  percent. 
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177.4 

146  3 
166.3 

93.2 
116.6 
164.9 
140.8 
184.6 
130l2 
156.7 
1.12.7 
120.1 
131.1 

94.7 

04.7 
U&.0 

08.3 
11.16 

82.0 
14H.6 

147  9 
86.6 

117.6 
74  3 
110.6 
100.2 
143.3 
142.0 
lao  3 
136.3 
136.6 
117.0 
120.8 
127.6 
•I.O 
101.8 
117.6 
11$.  9 
137.6 

9a4 

118.1 
MI.4 
U&7 

iia7 

•6l4 
$00.4 


Overehnrrr 
or  tmder- 

charee  (— ) 

to  CEC. 

tbou5an<i 

rubles 


67.813 

lu.  r>to 

.T0«0 

7,37»« 

l.«t»4 

43.92I 

Wi.{ 

30,047 

-ll.l'.W 

ZCKJ 

1,'Sli 

2.672 

1.1.^8 

15.KS6 

^l.'>7 

•9.735 

1.61  rj 

1.361 

-IM 

-4.M 

2,8MI 

-90 

2.792 

-7S6 

307 

MO 

-1,465 

91 

-394 

1,867 

64 

l.fi<i5 

«.a>7 

K,»«7 
105 

1,649 

296 

18,292 

I.2N0 

-33 

37 

41.424 

3.  625 

1.T.W 

-78 

406 

710 

1.122 

.11 

-33 

9,393 


<U.863 
-14.647 
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^  ahie  of  £1  comparable  sample  enmmoditjes  exported  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  captive  Kuropaan  couBtriM— 

At  prioet  charged  to  the  capUve  European  eountries 

Af  prices  chanted  to  Western  Europe ^21 

Total  value  of  Soviet  exports  to  captive  European  coimtries 
Sample  coverage;  1,664,319;2,«07,600- 58.9229  percent. 

r 


/m  tkmtitarid 
nMt» 

„.  1,664.319 
._  1,25^103 
...  2,807,600 
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dUcrimination  on  Soi4€t  iwipcrU  from  7  captive  European  countrite  {CEQ  in  1960 

• 
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in  relation  to  prieet  paid  to  CEC 

Commodity 

• 

TTnlt 

Qnantity 

Weighted  tverajsr  price  In 
rubles  for— 

Western 
European 

price  to 
CEC  price 

Underpay- 
ment or  over- 
payment (— ) 
to  CEC 
thouaand 
rubles 

CEC 

Western 
Eoropo 

Cnide  on 

Tl)oitffftnd  tATM 

163.0 
86.0 
181.0 
7,064.0 
700.0 
400.0 

i,2oao 

301.0 

63.0 

148.2 

24.8 

797.0 

236.6 

4, 816.  4 

15.9 

.2 

215.0 

45.5 

100. 5 

860.0 

3.4 

10,300.0 

8,900.0 

16,132.0 

14.0 

146.6 

198.2 

3,743.2, 

1,500.0 

412.5 

1,943.3 

744.2 

62.8 

29.0 

486.5 

0.7 

67.6 

241.1 

439.5 

2,3H0.0 

837.2 

657.6 

65.0 

1.229.1 

420.3 

2,186.3 

786.6 

3,810.9 

16.9 

154.7 

269.6 

2,694.0 

854.3 

674.1 

2,252.7 

1,078.3 

68.3 

31.6 

386.8 

9.0 

107.3 

422.2 

416.9 

3,851.6 

1.192.4 

1,043.3 

61.8 

1,271.7 

372.0 

8,981.5 

437.8 

4,949.5 

121.0 

105.6 

139.5 

98.2 

87.0 

139.2 

115.9 

144.0 

108.7 

108.7 

79.5 

92.7 

186.6 

175.1 

94.9 

161.8 

14Z4 

l.'>8.7 

79.6 

103.5 

ik!i 

65.7 
129.9 

477 

707 

13.827 

-301            4 

—452            ^ 

65 

371 

101 

343 

375 

-2, 473 

-568 

11.735 

872 

-360 

294 

76 

17, 5.12 

-1,332 

37 

-164 

18,491 

-3,104 

18,367 

KoUed  ferrous  metato.. 

do 

Plprs J 

do 

Cable',  power 

Kliom«ter»...^ 

rfo 

do. 

do.        

do 

Tl>otisAnd  ti^ns 

Cable,  control .^... 

CaJ)le,  telephone 

Cable,  cord 

Cable,  siimal-bk>ckii«. 
Caustic  so<ln 

^ 



Caleinatexl  soda 

do 

C^utehouc,  synthetic. 

...  do. 

Cement . 

do 

Thousand  square  meters 

Thousand  toils 

Pawn  lumber,  leaf 

Plywood,  knife , 

.. 

Staple  fiber . 

Wool  yarn .... 

Pniall  lidcs 

— 

Thousand  pieces 

Raw  tobacco 

Thousand  tons  . 

("om . 

do 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Hops 

FroM'n  meat.. ...1 



Wool  fabrics ...' 

Thoatand  meters 

Bilk  fabrics. :  1....      ..    _        _ 

do 

Lealltcr  footwear 

T 

Thniisi^tiil  pHir< 

Total  overcharge 

83,000 

-8,844 

Total  imdcrchait 

1 

. 

; 

Net  iinderpaynwi 

74,846 

Value  of  24  comparaM  '  lample  commodities  imported  by  tlic  Soviet  Union  from  the  captive  European  coontries— 
At  prices  paid  to  W^trm  Fnrone 

) 

ruW« 
.      330,638 

At  prVet  paid  to  tli 
Total  value  of  8ovii 

a  captive  European  countries ,.'..r.... 

— 1 

265.792 

t  Imports  from  captive  European  oountriea. 

-..^... 

2,637,500 

Tablk  3. — Loteei,  qJ  7  captive  European  countries  on  sample  commodities  in  trade  with  U.S^S.R.  in  1059  and  1960  in  percentage  of  value 

'       {by  commodities  only) 


In  relation  to  value  at  prices  ctwrfcd  on  Soviet  exports  to,  or  paid  lor,Soviet  imports  from,  captive  European  countries. 
In  relation  to  value  at  prices  charged  on  Soviet  exports  to.  or  paid  fcv  Soviet  imports  from,  Western  Europe 


Soviet  ezpotts 


1060 


22.7 
29.3 


1960 


24.1 
31.8 


Soviet  imports 


1060 


16.3 
13.3 


1960 


29.3 
22.6 


Table  4. — Losse*  cf  7  captive  European  countries  {CEC)  on  all  trade  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1956-60  calculated  on  the  basis  of  losses  on 

sample  commodities,  in  percerUage  of  value  and  in  millions  of  doUars  (by  commodities  only) 


U.B.8.R. 

exports  to 

CEC,  In  mll- 

lious  of  dollars 

Loss  to  CEC 

U.S.8.R. 

CEC.  In  mil- 
lions  of  dollar? 

Loss  to  CEO 

Total  Ion, 

Percent 

MlKlons  of 
dollars 

MflUonsof 
doDan 

millions  of 
dollars 

1966 

1.'792 
1,768 
2,850 
3;$30 
1950 
3.120 

16.0 
11.0 
7.0 
12.0 
22.7 
M.1 

287 
194 
178 
278 
668 
753 

1.668 
1.816 
1,914 
2,206 
2,620 
2,819 

18.0 

23.0 
21.0 

2ao 

16.$ 
20.3 

aoo 

402 
441 

$87 
825 

603 

1966 i--     -      

603 

1967  

680 

196$ 

719 

1959 

1,065 

i9eo».. _ 

1.578 

1166-W 

li500 

XKS 

12,937 

j;«70 

6,028 

Table  6. — Losse.%  of  6  captive  European  countries  on  account  of  price  discrimination  in  trade  with  U^JS.R.  on  sample  commodities  in 

1960,  by  countries,  in  thousand  dollars  and  in  percentage  of  value 


1 

intry 

1 

U.8.8.R.  exports  to  captive  European  countries 

* 

U.S.S.R.  imports  fram  captive  European  countries 

Cot 

Value  o(aaiB|>)as  at— 

Netover- 
cbtft 

Percent  of  net  over- 
charge in  relatioa 
to  valtK  at— 

Value  of  samples  at— 

Net  under- 
payment 

Percent  of  net  under- 
payment in  relation 
to  value  at— 

1 

1 

Actual 
prices 

Western 

European 
prices 

Aetaal 
prices 

Western 

European 

prices 

Actual 
piloes 

Western 
European 

prioes 

Aetoal 
prion 

Western 
European 

prices 

Albania ^ 

Hulgarl.i 

Ctechoslovakte.. ...... 

■» - 

12,183 

128,910 
365,116 
172,936 
298.692 
148.612 

9,681 
89.173 
386.782 
127.176 
241.949 
106,397 

2,602 
89,787 
78,868 
45,780 
66.643 
40.116 

'21.4 
3a8 
31.6 
36.6 

19.0 
27.0 

27.2 
44.6 
27.3 
86  0 
23.4 
87.0 

8,707 
$4,680 
73,908 

19,508 
46,341 
•0,632 

11,669 
6<811 
07,148 
24.  l.«0 
62  671 
83,008 

^962 
19,761 
31180 

4,622 
16,330 
21,636 

23.9 
67.2 
$8.1 
23.7 
36.2 
$$.$ 

26.3 
36.4 
34.9 

Hungary 1 

Poland ] 

Rumania < 

19.2 
38.1 
3$2 

TotaL 

i.i2s,a« 

8$l,0$8 

381,310 

48.4 

$a8 

342,006 

$81,087 

81^  $81 

$6.8 

26.9 

CVIIl- 


-m 
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Table  7. — Lomm  of  6  captive  European  countries  on  accourU  of  price  diterimination  in  trade  teith  U.S.S.R.  in  1960,  by  countriet,  in 

million*  of  dollar$  ^ 


U.8.8.R.  Fxporta 

U  J  J.R.  ImporU 

Country 

Vahwat 
actual  price 

Overcharjfe, 
percent 

Lo« 

Value  at 
actual  price 

Underpay- 
nient,  percent 

Loss 

Total  IcM 

Alhonta                                                        .        

43.S 

320.0 
632.4 
311.4 
40a8 
200.7 

21.4 
30.8 
21.5 
2&6 
10.0 
27.0 

».3 

101.4 

135.7 

82.4 

03.1 

7a4 

313 
398.6 
682.4 
248.3 
386l7 
2W.0 

33.0 

57.3 
33.1 
23.7 
35.2 
3&6 

8.3 

170.8 

316l2 

6&8 

136  3 

we 

17.5 

Bulgvte — 

CxAchmdoTftkta.  

2Ti2 
361.  V 

HimfjMTT ..„„„.. .— 

141. 2 

Poland.           

220  4 

Rumania ' .: 

170.0 

Total 

2,067.8 

23.8 

40X3 

1,800.1 

36.6 

•80.0 

1,182.2 

' 

Table  8. — Average  price*  of  some  more  important  commoditie*  of  U.S.S.R.  export*  to  Wettern  Europe  and  to  captive  European  countries 

in  I960,  by  countries,  in  rubles  and  indexes  {Western  Europe  =  100) 


Overall 
price 
index 

Crude  ofl 

CoiJ 

Coke 

Pig  iron 

Cotton  fiber 

WbCAt 

Country 

Rubles 
per  ton 

Index 

Rubles 
per  ton 

Index 

Rubles 
I>er  ton 

Index 

Rubles 
per  ton 

Index 

Rubles 
per  ton 

Index 

Rublea 
(lertoo 

iBdei 

Western  Europe .. ..... 

100 
127 
145 
127 
134 
136 
123 
137 

10.53 

100 

7.07 

100 

14.10 

100 

43.66 

100 

530.1 
810.0 
834.1 
AH5.3 
701.0 
707  I 
680. 0 
673.0 

100 
190 
155 
127 
130 
131 
126 
125 

66.52 
«  22 
74.  H3 
66.82 
65.00 
65  83 
64  04 
73.08 

100 

121 

Bulgaria . ....„„..„.... 

18.44 

130 

66.56 

64.00 
fln.24 
64.43 
08.00 
64.50 

130 
140 
138 
148 
224 
148 

132 

Ctflchoslovakla ..i 

20.65 
17.71 
20.11 
21.56 

106 
168 
101 
205 

14.16 
14.01 
13.  HI 
14.70 
15.20 

178 
176 
173 
ISft 
102 

IIH 

Ea.stem  Germany.. „„„.„.. 

23.85 
24.73 

168 
174 

117 

Hungary 

116 

Poland 

113 

Rumania. . 

22.64 

160 

131 

TRADE  POLICTY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
Jr.,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers, has  come  to  my  attention.  It  is 
entitled  "We  Support  Trade  Program," 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  responsible  journalism.  It 
is  both  thoughtful  and  hard  hitting,  and 
it  presents  the  case  for  the  trade  pro- 
gram which  "is  not  a  partisan  program, 
but  an  American  one."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  editorial  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Trade  expansion  is  indeed  a  national 
issue  which  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
a  broad  and  bipartisan  growp  of  our  na- 
tional leaders.  It  is  aerogram  which 
still  is  being  shaped  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  time,  to  project  the  power 
and  the  energy  of  oui^  country  forward 
into  the  great  and  changing  stream  of 
world  history.  For  this  purpose,  I  have 
presented  certain  alternative  propKJsals 
to  the  trade  bill  as  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  have  found  a  place  in  the 
bill  which  now  is  in  the  other  body. 
Some  of  the  others  I  expect  to  present 
again,  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  bill  which 
will  come  to  the  Senate,  so  they  may  be 
considered  here. 

But  all  these  suggestions  have  been 
offered  and  will  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
furthering  the  objectives  of  a  program 
on  which  this  Nation  finds  itself  increas- 
ingly united — a  program  which,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hearst,  is  designed 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try and  all  our  people,  whether  manage- 
ment, labor,  or  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

Editor's  Report:  W«  Support  Tradk  Prooraic 
(By  WUliam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jt.) 
Almost  4  months  ago  to  the  day,  follow- 
ing a  visit  to  Washington  and  a  chat  with  the 


President  and  some  of  his  aids,  I  devoted 
part  of  this  column  of  January  21  to  one 
of  the  great  issues  of  oxir  time — the  new  trade 
expansion  program  the  administration  and 
Ck)ngress  are  shaping  Into  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Comml'^ee 
Is  expected  to  report  It  out  to  the  floor  this 
week. 

At  the  time  I  deliberately  refrained  from 
taking  a  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  This 
matter  Is  far  too  complex,  far  too  enormous 
In  Its  Implications,  to  permit  conclusion 
jumping,  a  practice  we  try  to  avoid,  even  If 
It  only  concerns  election  of  a  dogcatcher. 

The  trade  program  Involves  the  economic 
health,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try; the  welfare  of  management,  labor,  and 
agriculture;  the  wallets  and  pocketbooks  of 
all  of  us.  and  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

What  was  ur£^  In  the  January  column 
was  that  Americans  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  pro- 
gram— which  would  give  the  President  far 
greater  authority  to  negotiate  on  tariffs  than 
could  possibly  have  been  envisioned,  say  10 
years  ago. 

It  Is  a  popular  cliche  that  one  rarely  fol- 
lows the  good  advice  he  gives  to  others,  but 
In  this  Instance  we  of  the  Hearst  news- 
papers have  a  clear  conscience.  We  really 
did  our  homework.  Each  of  our  papers  dug 
Into  conditions  In  Its  area  and  published 
the  findings.  Here  In  this  office  we've  been 
discussing  It  for  months. 

Our  conclusion  Is  that  it  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  necessary  to  support  the  pro- 
gram— otherwise  we'll  find  ourselves  outside 
the  great  trade  ball  park,  peering  through  a 
knothole  In  the  fence. 

And  this  conclusion  In  turn  Is  based  on 
our  belief  that  It  would  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  country  and  all  our  people, 
whether  management,  labor,  or  farmers. 

This  has  been  the  measuring  rod,  I  need 
scarcely  add,  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  since 
they  were  founded  by  my  father. 

I  have  purposely  not  identified  the  plan 
as  a  Kennedy  administration  program,  be- 
cause although  the  administration  Is  back- 
ing It  now.  the  necessity  for  the  concept 
was  realized  back  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. 

It  Is  supported  by  such  Influential  Repub- 
licans as  former  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Hoover,  Dick  Nixon,  former  UJ».  Ambassa- 
dor  Henry   Cabot  Lodge,   former   Secretary 


of  State  Herter.  and  Alf  Landon,  onetime 
Governor  of  the  great  Midwest  State  of 
Kansas  and  Republican  nominee  for  PresU 
dent  In  1936.  Add  to  them  the  UJS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO.  and — with  some 
strong  reservations — the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  None  of  these  gen* 
tlemen  or  groups  can  be  classified  as 
dreamy-eyed  visionaries. 

So  in  a  very  real  seiue  It  is  not  a  partisan 
program  but  an  American  one. 

The  concept  of  greater  Preaidentlal  power 
to  lower  tariff  walls  on  a  reciprocal  tlt-for- 
tat  basis  Is  not  some  New  Frontier  econo- 
mist's flash-ln-the-nlght  Inspiration,  but 
rather  a  developing  Idea  growing  out  of  the 
changed  and  changing  world  In  which  we 
live.  The  most  dramatic  and  significant  as- 
pect of  this  change  U  the  formation  of  the 
European    Common   Market. 

This  Is  an  economic  community  of  six 
nations  (Prance.  West  Oermany.  Italy.  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg) 
with  a  combined  population  of  some  200 
million.  Its  program  is  to  eliminate  among 
themselves  customs  duties  and  other  tr."de 
barriers,  while  setting  up  a  common  out- 
side tariff  wall.  The  program  is  advancing 
far  more  rapidly  than  Its  most  optimistic 
leaders  hoped. 

There  is  also  the  prospect  that  sooner 
or  later  some  or  all  of  the  so-called  Outer 
Seven  nations  (Austria.  Denmark,  Norway. 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Orcrt 
Britain)  will  Join  up.  Some  have  already 
applied  for  a  working  relationship  with  the 
Conunon  Market. 

As  the  January  Editor's  Report  noted,  the 
Conmion  Market  "Is  simply  an  adaptation  of 
the  principle  we  have  had  here  among  our 
United  States  since  the  adoption  of  th6  Con- 
stitution— that  there  be  no  tariff  of  any  kind 
between  our  States."  The  column  went  on 
to  say :  "Under  this  system  we  flourished  and 
became  the  greatest  industrial  nation  In  the 
world.  We  had  varying  low  or  high  tariffs 
toward  the  other  nations,  but  on  the  whole 
we  protected  our  young  and  growing  Indus- 
tries from  foreign  competition." 

It  Is  no  secret — In  fact  we  affirm  It  with 
pride — that  the  Hearst  newspapers  have 
been  "protectionist"  In  behalf  of  American 
Industry  and  labor.  We  still  are  "protection- 
ist," but  we  believe  the  best  kind  of  protec- 
tion— and  incitement  to  progress — will  come 
from  a  realistic,  workable  relationship  with 
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the  European  Con-.jaon  Market,  plus  all  the 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

Otherwise  the  V  B,  economic  leadership  of 
the  world  would  be  dangerously  threatened. 
We  could  find  ourselves  Involved  in  a  ruin- 
ous trade  war,  which  would  only  abet 
Khriishchev's  aim  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
free  world.  It  would  tend  to  confirm  the  con- 
viction of  Marx  that  the  capitalist  nations 
are  bound  by  their  very  nature  to  render 
themselves  Impotent  and  open  to  Communist 
domination  by  the  attrition  of  economic 
hostility. 

What  the  trade  program  seeks  Is  a  grant  of 
Presidential  authority  to  negotiate  tariffs  on 
a  broad  basis  of  categories  (textiles,  food 
products,  chemicals,  for  Instance),  rather 
than  the  item-by-item  system  he  has  been 
confined  to  up  to  aow.  (To  take  a  hypo- 
thetlcaly  exaggerated  example,  heretofore  he 
could  negotiate  a  tariff  deal  on  swlss  cheese, 
but  not  on  swlss,  camembert.  Umburger,  and 
edam  combined.) 

One  of  the  encouraging  things  about  the 
approach  of  the  White  House  and  Congress 
to  the  problem  is  that  they  have  not  only 
been  consulting  cooperatively  together,  but 
also  have  been  working  behind  the  scenes 
with  business,  agriculture  and  labor.  In 
other  words  the  administration  Is  not  at- 
tempting to  cram  It  down  our  throats  In  Its 
first  tentative  draft.  It  Is  being  amended, 
tempered,  and  buttressed,  recognizing  the 
Indisputable  fact  that  some  segments  of 
business  and  labor  are  going  to  be  badly  hurt. 

One  revision,  which  I  understand  the 
White  House  Is  willing  to  accept,  would  es- 
tablish a  "special  representative"  with  the 
rank  of  ambassador.  He  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  would  In  effect  be  an  ambas- 
sador for  the  American  people  In  tariff 
negotiations.  He  would  be  required  to  seek 
advice  from  Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture 
on  each  negotiation. 

Another  amendment  would  retain  congres- 
sional power  to  ov-errlde  the  President  In 
escape-clause  cases  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  House  and  Senate.  An  escape  clause  Is 
simply  an  authorlTatlon  to  the  President  to 
Impose  Increased  duties  or  quotas  when  In- 
creased Imports,  due  to  a  trade  agreement 
concession,  are  causing  or  threatening  serlovis 
injury  to  a  domestic  Industry. 

In  addition  there  are  the  original  safe- 
guards proposed  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  They 
would — 

1.  Continue  the  escape  clause  pnnlslon. 

2.  Provide  expanded  unemployment  com- 
pensation, retraining  and  relocation  allow- 
ances for  workers  forced  out  of  their  Jobs 
(the  official  estimate  Is  18,000  workers  a  year 
for  5  years — that  Is,  a  total  of  90,000) . 

3.  Provide  tax  relief,  technical  assistance, 
and  low-cost  loans  for  hurt  businesses. 

It  is  reported  that  pressure  Is  being  applied 
by  some  groups  In  Washington  to  water  down 
relief  to  workers. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  right  here  and'now 
that  the  Hearst  newspapers  wholeheartedly 
support  ( 1 )  reasonable  and  rightful  compen- 
sation for  dislocated  workers,  and  (2)  rea- 
sonable and  rightful  compensation  for  hurt 
businesses. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  trade  program 
largely  in  terms  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  because  that  Is  the  most  striking 
economic  phenomenon  of  this  decade.  But 
actually  the  appUcfttlon  and  implications  of 
the  program  would  he  worldwide. 

Not  free  trade  but  freer  trade  which  is 
the  purpose  of  the  program,  would  Inevi- 
tably affect  the  prosperity  of  all  the  free 
world — Latin  America,  Japan,  and  other 
Asian  allies,  and  the  emerged  or  emerging 
African  states.  It  has  the  potentialities — 
and  I  use  that  word  advisedly — of  betomlng 
a  tremendously  effective  response  toi  Khru- 
shchev's boast  that  communism  will  fury  us. 

As  President  Kennedy  put  it  In  hlt(  Thurs- 
day speech:  "Now  the  time  has  conjie  for  a 


new  chapter  In  American  trade  policy — a 
chapter  that  symbolises  our  new  great  aspira- 
tions for  greater  growth  at  home,  greater 
progress  around  the  world,  and  above  all,  the 
emergence  of  a  great  Atlantic  partnership." 

We  are  a  trading  nation.  Right  now  we 
enjoy  a  favorable  trade  balance  (the  differ- 
ence between  $15  billion  Imports  and  $20.8 
billion  exports)  of  nearly  $6  billion.  Where 
we  are  hinging  Is  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
a  deficit  arising  from  total  payments  to  for- 
eign countries  which  Is  greater  than  our  In- 
come from  them. 

That  Is  due  chiefly  to  the  billions  we  have 
spent  and  are  spending  on  foreign  aid.  some 
of  it  essential,  some  of  It  absurd.  It  Is  logi- 
cal to  suppose  that  the  more  countries  which 
are  able  to  participate  in  trade  fewer  will 
require  our  help,  and  the  drain  of  our  tax- 
payers' dollars,  if  not  plugged,  at  least  will 
be  reduced. 

Finally  we  are  a  competing  people.  Com- 
petition Is  our  heritage  and  we  play  to  win. 
Given  a  fair  break,  we  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  Conunon  Market  or  any  other  eco- 
nomic grouping. 


WORLD  LAW 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  positive  advances  the 
world  can  make  toward  peace  is  estab- 
lishment of  the  rule  of  international  jus- 
tice and  world  law.  The  great  political 
and  ideological  challenges  that  confront 
the  free  world  can  best  be  dealt  with 
when  national  security  is  not  threatened 
by  force.  Law  must  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  force  as  the  controlling  factor 
in  world  affairs,  and  this  recognition  is 
spurring  a  movement  for  peace  that  has 
been  gathering  increasing  momentum- 
throughout  the  world. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne,  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
now  chairman  of  the  ABA  Special  Com- 
mittee on  World  Peace  Through  Law,  has 
been  devoting  his  energies  and  ability 
without  stint  to  this  great  task.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  his  report  on  the  conference  of 
international  lawyers  held  in  Rome  in 
April,  entitled  "World's  Lawyers  Join  the 
Peace  Race."  It  appeared  in  the  War/ 
Peace  Report  for  June  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

World's  Lawyers  Join  the  Peace  Race 
(By  Charles  S.  Rhyne) 

(The  lawyers  of  more  than  100  nations. 
Including  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries,  are  moving 
ahead  with  a  broad  program  aimed  at  es- 
tablishing a  world  ruled  by  law.) 

If  you  walk  Into  an  American  lawyer's 
office,  you  are  likely  to  see  the  four  or  five 
shelves  of  volumes  needed  to  contain  the 
principal  U.S.  laws.  But  every  International 
law  of  worldwide  application  could  be  printed 
in  Just  two  or  three  volumes — and  even  that 
hasn't  been  done  yet. 

It  Is  humbling  for  a  lawyer  to  reflect  on 
how  far  his  profession  has  lagged  behind  the 
spectacular  advances  of  the  scientists.  But. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  lawyers  are  now  begin- 
ning to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

In  the  past  5  years  a  worldwide  search  for 
methods  to  build  a  world  ruled  by  law  and 
Justice  has  been  launched.  What  began  as 
a  conunlttee  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  grown  to  the  point  where  today 
more  than  10,000  lawyers  In  109  countries 
are  active  In  this  drive.  Within  the  past 
year  four  continental  conferences  of  these 
lawyers  have  been  held  In  Costa  Rica,  Japan, 


Nigeria,  and  Italy.  Now  a  world  conference 
is  set  for  neact  year. 

A  150-page  working  paper  prepared  for  the 
conferences  shows  how  short  a  distance  world 
law  has  yet  come,  how  far  It  must  go.  Be- 
yond the  law  of  the  sea.  the  law  of  diplomatic 
Immunity,  and  the  postal  convention  there  is 
little  really  universally  adopted  world  law. 
Many  existing  treaties  which  should  have 
been  signed  by  all  nations,  or  by  the  nations 
of  a  particular  region  or  continent,  have  been 
accepted  by  only  two,  or  five,  or  perhaps  a 
dozen  nations.  This  situation  has  arisen  be- 
cause of  the  cumbersome  lawmaking  process 
existing  m  the  world  today.  It  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  lack  of  Information  about 
existing  treaties  among  government  officials 
of  many  nations — despite  the  fact  that  ad- 
herence to  these  treaties  would  benefit  their 
nations. 

Historically,  International  law  has  grown 
up  In  two  principal  wajrs.  One  Is  by  having 
rules  become  established  over  the  centuries 
through  custom,  as  was  the  case  originally 
with  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the  law  of  diplo- 
matic Immunity.  The  other  is  through  the 
creation  of  treaties  or  conventions,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Postal  Convention.  World 
law  cannot  be  created  In  a  world  legislative 
body  because  none  exists,  nor  is  one  likely 
to  exist  soon. 

NEED    raSTEK     WATS 

These  ancient  ways  of  making  world  law 
are  too  slow  In  a  day  of  almost  Instanta- 
neous communication,  space  travel,  imd  suf- 
ficient power  to  destroy  mankind  withla 
minutes.  Over  and  over  In  the  lawyer's 
continental  conferences  the  point  was  made 
that  bigger  bombs  and  the  accelerated  arms 
race  have  not  brought  peace  and  security  to 
the  world,  and  that  in  fact  people  feel  less 
and  less  secure  with  each  passing  year. 

The  continental  conferences  recognized 
that  the  rule  of  law  provides  mankind's 
best  hope  for  world  peace  because  it  provides 
a  credible  system  of  security  for  nations  In 
lieu  of  the  security  now  sought  so  unsuc- 
cessfully through  arms.  Only  the  Russian 
delegate  at  the  Rome  conference  demurred 
from  this  view,  but  even  his  demurral  did 
not  prevent  him  from  saying: 

"Never  In  history  has  the  role  of  lawyers 
been  such  a  responsible  one  as  in  our  time. 
Owing  to  their  profession,  lawyers  are  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  safeguarding  law 
and  Justice,  subduing  abuse  and  violence, 
urging  punishment  for  murder  or  destruc- 
tion of  cultural  values  of  a  material  char- 
acter. But  nowadays  the  development  of 
weapons  and  the  arms  i-ace  has  reached 
such  an  unprecedented  point  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  lives,  peoples'  g^^test 
achievements  and  the  very  future  of  man- 
kind are  at  stake.  That  is  why  the  voice 
of  lawyers  against  war,  and  for  peace,  should 
be  heard  all  over  the  world.  It  should  reach 
all  peoples  and  governments  who  hold  the 
destiny  of  mankind  in  their  hands. 

"Gentlemen,  the  questions  which  are  be- 
ing debated  here  have  been  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Soviet  lawyers.  We  respect  any 
suggestion,  opinion  or  plan  which  Is  ad- 
vanced by  lawyers  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding peace.  We,  Soviet  lawyers,  may 
not  accept  many  of  the  proposals  made  here 
but  nevertheless  we  are  participating  In  the 
procedures  of  this  conference  mainly  be- 
cause we  believe  that  despite  diversity  in 
opinions,  we  must  meet  and  discuss  these 
differences  so  that  by  convincing  each  other 
we  can  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions." 

This  delegate  was  Dr.  Victor  Chkhlkhvadze, 
vice  president  of  the  law  institute  of  the 
UJS5.R.  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  gave  his 
reservations  to  world  law  as  follows: 

"The  concept  of  world  peace  through  the 
rule  of  law  raises  a  certain  degree  of  doubt 
and  objections  in  my  mind.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  this  concept  underestimates  the 
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Importance  of  principles  of  national  sover- 
eignty, which  are  the  legal  expression  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  We  strive  for  ad- 
herence to  International  law,  for  a  further 
development  and  for  establishing  new  In- 
stitutions and  ideas. 

"Tou  have  all  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of 
International  law  since  World  War  II,  and  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  development  of  international  law 
did  not  take  place  at  the  expense  of  national 
sovereignty,  although  it  Is  widely  known  that 
any  International  obligation  assumed  by  a 
state  Involves  a  voluntary  limitation  of  its 
sovereignty.  Absolute  sovereignty  Is  not 
compatible  with  International  law.  As  soon 
as  the  state  assumes  an  International  ob- 
ligation it  relinquishes  some  of  Its  sover- 
eignty, since  any  international  obligation  im- 
poses some  restriction  on  the  rights  of  a 
state. 

"I  also  think  that  the  concept  of  world 
peace  through  the  rule  of  law  overestimates 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  law.  In  spite 
of  all  my  respect  for  and  devotion  to  law,  I 
must  admit,  for  honesty's  sake,  that  although 
It  plays  a  very  important  part  in  safeguard- 
ing world  peace,  It  Is,  nevertheless,  not  the 
sole  means  for  achieving  It.  Peace  can  be 
seciired  by  political,  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  legal  means  all  combined.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  actual  task  before  lawyers  throughout 
the  world  Is  the  strengthening  and  further 
development  of  present-day  international 
law." 

rATAL  ruiw 

A  majority  of  delegates  felt  there  was  a 
fatal  flaw  in  the  Soviet  delegate's  opinion 
that  a  nation  gives  up  some  sovereignty  when 
It  maJ^es  a  treaty.  Actually.  In  making  a 
treaty,  a  nation  Is  exercising  its  sovereignty 
to  get  something  it  needs,  such  as  trade,  air 
or  mail  service,  or  even  disarmament.  How- 
ever, while  It  was  generally  felt  that  the 
spread  of  law  in  the  world  community  is  the 
best  road  to  peace,  no  one  contended  it  is 
the  only  way.  Some  delegates  pointed  out 
that  all  methods  must  ultimately  express 
themselves  In  legal  rules  and  institutions  In 
order  to  be  effective.  For  example,  any 
disamiament  plan  or  treaty  for  the  peaceful 
use  of  outer  space  must  take  the  form  of  new 
world  law. 

.  Although  these  conferences  were  not  the 
first  International  gatherings  of  lawyers, 
they  were  nevertheless  unique.  They  were 
the  first  to  concentrate  exclusively  on  the 
whole  spectrum  of  world  law  experience  In 
a  search  for  a  legal  formula  for  world  peace. 
They  involved  more  lawyers  from  more  coun- 
tries than  had  ever  assembled  before.  This 
participation  was  assured  by  the  practical  ex- 
pedient of  paying  the  expenses  of  each  par- 
ticipant. The  Ford  Foundation  provided 
the  necessary  funds,  although  it  took  no  part 
In  the  conferences  themselves.  This  allowed 
each  lawyer  to  participate  on  the  basis  of 
absolute  equality. 

The  support  of  governments  of  the  world 
was  impressive.  President  Kennedy  and  61 
other  heads  of  state  sent  messages  to  the 
conferences  approving  their  objectives  and 
urging  an  all-out  effort  to  develop  concrete 
plans  and  programs  for  a  world  of  law  and 
Justice.  Pope  John  XXm  spoke  in  person 
to  the  Rome  conference. 

Th»  backgrounds  of  the  delegates  were  also 
remarkable.  Many  were  outstanding  trial 
lawyers  in  their  own  countries  who  lacked 
experience  in  international  gatherings.  But 
others  were  former  foreign  ministers,  am- 
bassadors, chief  Justices  and  International 
law  experts.  With  such  a  cross  section,  the 
first  Job  of  the  delegates  was  to  learn  to 
talk.  work,  and  think  together.  The  informal 
discussion  format  of  the  conferences,  the 
working  paper,  and  the  equality  of  the  par- 
ticipants all  helped  to  do  this  quickly.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  lawyers  found  that 
despite  differences  in  race,   creed,   and   na- 


tional-origin they  shared  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  law. 

As  the  lawyers  surveyed  Ideas,  the  thrust 
of  the  group's  thinking  led  generally  toward 
support  for  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions regional  organizations,  and  the  World 
Court.  New  regional  or  specialized  courts 
similar  to  the  highly  successful  European 
Court  of  Justice  were  highly  favored.  The 
deciding  of  over  a  hundred  disputes  by  this 
European  Court  is  a  bright  new  chapter  in 
international  adjudication,  especially  when 
compared  with  the  World  Court's  disuse. 
This  experience  with  the  European  Court 
led  to  unanimous  reconunendations  for  the 
creation  of  similar  new  regional  and  special- 
ized courts  for  the  Americas,  for  Asia,  and 
for  Africa.  i 

The  current  ckmpaigrn  to  downgrade  the 
U.N.  foiind  no  adherents  among  these  lawyers 
from  103  nations.  They  voted  unanimously 
that:  "The  United  Nation-  is  the  world's 
best  hope  for  international  peace  under  the 
rule  of  law;  it  must  be  supported  and 
strengthened  by  all  px>ssible  means,  and  the 
obligations  of  Its  charter  must  be  scrupu- 
lously respected  by  all  nations." 

The  four  continental  conferences  approved 
a  program  of  specific,  step-by-step  building 
of  a  world  of  law  and  Justice.  Among  the 
main  programs  agreed  on  were  these  five: 

1.  A  World  Law  Conference  will  be  held  in 
the  spring  of  1963.  possibly  in  New  Delhi. 
India.  This  will  be  attended  by  lawyers 
from  each  of:the  nations  that  have  taken  part 
in  the  program  so  far.  with  lawyers  from  the 
few  nonparticlpating  countries  also  to  be 
invited  to  insure  full  world  cooperation. 

2.  A  World  Law  Day  will  coincide  with  the 
opening  day  of  the  World  Law  Conference 
so  as  to  focus  public  attention  throughout 
the  world  upon  the  promise  and  potential 
of  world   law. 

3.  A  World  Law  Year  (similar  to  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  which  accom- 
plished so  much  for  science)  will  be  planned 
to  carry  out  a  broad  series  of  projects.  One 
of  these  will  be  the  codification  of  existing 
international  law  into  world  law  codes,  to  be 
prepared  subject  by  subject  for  ready  refer- 
ence. Also,  needed  new  treaties  and  con- 
ventions will  be  drafted. 

4.  A  permanent  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Institute  or  Center  will  serve  as  a  world 
clearinghouse  for  cooperative  activity  of  ex- 
isting international,  national,  and  local 
groups  of  lawyers,  law  schools,  and  other 
bodies. 

5.  Permanent  Committees  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  will  be  established  In  each 
nation.  Temporary  committees  already  exist 
in  many  countries.  These  committees,  as 
part  of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Insti- 
tute, will  undertake  to  educate  both  the 
public  and  government  officials  of  their  own. 
nations  on  the  value  of  sp>ecific  measures 
leading  toward  world  rule  of  law. 

MOTHIN   REACH 

Lawyers  alone  cannot  win  the  peace  race. 
Every  individual,  no  matter  what  his  sta- 
tion In  life,  has  his  role  to  play  if  we  are 
in  fact  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and  establish 
a  durable  peace  under  law  and  Justice.  But 
lawyers,  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  public 
affairs  In  every  nation  where  free  discussion 
is  allowed,  are  by  training  and  tradition 
one  of  the  best  equipped  groups  to  provide 
sound  leadership  toward  peace.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  work  I  have  reported  upon 
here  Is  bringing  a  world  ruled  by  law  within 
the  reach  of  our  generation.  If  we  put  as 
much  brainpower  and  manpower — and 
money — into  the  effort  to  achieve  world  law 
as  we  have  Into  such  hitherto  "impossible" 
projects  as  putting  a  man  Into  space  or  on 
the  moon,  we  will  succeed.  And  that  suc- 
cess will  be  much  more  meaningful  because 
when  a  world  of  law  Is  achieved  m4n  will 
be  able  to  walk  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  or  travel  In  outer  space.  In  freedom, 
in  dignity,  and  In  peace. 


PUBLIC    HOUSING    IN   THE    URBAN 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
nothing  better  has  happened  in  the  field 
of  public  housing  in  recent  years  than 
the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Marie  McOuire 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration. 

That  Mrs.  McGuire  has  brought  new 
energy,  zest,  and  imagination  to  this 
program  is  amply  demonstrated,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  statement  she  made  earlier 
this  year  to  the  Woman's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  here  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  McOulre's  speech  reflects  her 
clear  recognition  that  public  housing  is 
not  an  island  unto  itself,  that  it  is  and 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Our  goal — 

She  states — 

is  the  provision  of  design  freedom  and  an 
atmosphere  In  which  imagination  readily 
may  work  to  improve  not  only  the  exterior 
appearance  of  public  housing,  but  also  to 
create  better  functional  living  environments 
In  which  the  dwellings  are  related  both  to 
the  site  and  to  community  resources. 

Also  apparent  is  her  understanding 
that  "salvation  cannot  be  achieved  by 
bricks  and  mortar  alone,"  as  one  ob- 
server has  noted.  Mrs.  McGuire  de- 
scribes the  new  and  encouraging  co- 
ordination of  efforts  between  HHFA  and 
HETW  in  combining  necessary  social  serv- 
ices with  the  low -income  housing  pro- 
grams.   As  she  states: 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  this  program 
has  at  its  heart  the  human  factor,  the  rest- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover the  new  directions  being  taken  In 
the  public  housing  program  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Mrs.  McOuire,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  talk 
of  April  30  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spuch  bt  Maxix  C.  McGcike,  Commisstomxs, 
PtTBLic  Housing  AoMiNisraATioN,  Before 
THE  Woman's  National  Democratic  Club, 
Washington,  DC. 

You  know,  having  a  twin  sister,  I  some- 
times am  tempted  to  be  a  little  devilish  and 
change  places  with  her  Just  for  a  day. 
Especially  now.  with  the  wonderful  excite- 
ment of  her  campaign  in  Maryland,  the  temp- 
tation is  very  strong.  Then,  this  morning  I 
was  thinking  about  getting  together  with 
you  for  lunch  and  the  marvelous  opportunity 
you  have  given  me  to  be  a  little  political  and 
still  talk  about  my  favorite  subject,  low-rent 
public  housing.     I  cant  thank  you  enough. 

It  really  Isn't  possible  to  divorce  the 
philosophy  of  the  public  hovuing  pro-am 
from  poUtlcal  philosophy.  Mn  not  think- 
ing specifically  of  party  politics  although, 
generally  speaking,  Democrats  have  been  the 
strong  supporters  of  the  program  over  the 
years  while  the  main  opposition  came  from 
Republican  quarters.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Republican  leaders  such  as  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javtts  and  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taf  strongly  supported  the  program.  Their 
expressed  concern  for  ovur  country's  houslrg 
poor,  I  believe,  was  above  party  politics. 
In  this  regard,  their  political  philosophy  was 
for   the  common   good   of   all   our   citizens, 


economic     circumstAnces     notwithstanding, 
and  this  U  o\ir  goal  In  public  housing. 

Natvirally,  our  sphere  of  activity  Is  limited 
by  law  to  providing  housing  for  families  of 
low  Income.  But,  we  count  ourselves  fortu- 
nate for  two  reasons,  first,  because  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  program  serves  those 
families  In  greatest  need — it  provides  safe, 
decent  housing  to  the  victims  of  slum  land- 
lords. And,  second,  because  for  the  first 
time  In  8  years,  the  low-rent  program  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  full  partner  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  toward  urban  betterment. 
This  has  come  about  through  President 
Kennedy's  leadership  and  the  organizing 
ability  of  U.S.  Housing  Administrator  Robert 
C.  Weaver. 

The  President  has  long  recognized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  and  total  approach 
to  cure  the  basic  Uls  of  our  cities.  Elimi- 
nation of  neon  nightmares;  pockets  of  de- 
cay and  dilapidation  in  the  cities'  core; 
helter-skelter,  unplanned  growth  of  the 
suburbs;  halting  the  reckless  devouring  of 
vacant  land  so  we  might  plan  for  parks 
and  open  spaces  within  and  surrounding 
our  cities — all.  and  more,  are  goals  of  this 
administration . 

In  October  1960.  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy, 
speaking  before  the  Urban  Affairs  Confer- 
ence In  PitUburgh.  described  these  prob- 
lems as  "the  new  urban  frontier,  which 
exists  in  every  city  in  America  and  its 
suburbs."  Turning  h|s  attention  to  the 
specific  of  housing,  he  said  our  programs 
"should  be  brought  into  a  better  balance — 
so  that  they  will  be  designed  to  build  homes 
not  only  for  higher  income  families  but 
also  for  lower  income  and  middle  Income, 
not  only  In  the  newer  suburbs  but  also 
In  our  older  cities."  And,  a  little  later  he 
explained,  "We  should  meet  the  neglected 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  of  minority  groups. 
And  let  us  Improve  the  help  we  are  giving 
to  those  faiQllies  and  businesses  that  are 
displaced  by  redevelopment  and  other  gov- 
ernmental progranu.  The  cost  of  projects 
which  benefit  a  whole  community  should 
not  be  disproportionately  borne  by  a  few." 

President  Kennedy  was  not  speaking  of 
the  disorganized  approach  in  which  separate 
housing  programs  merely  pick  at  total  and 
glaring  urban  problems — a  little  redevelop- 
ment here,  some  public  housing  there,  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  In  another  area. 

The  President  envisioned  a  united  effort 
coordinated  by  a  new  Cabinet  officer. 
Specifically,  he  said.  "To  coordinate  its  own 
participation.  the  Federal  Government 
should  raise  to  that  status  of  Cabinet  de- 
partment all  of  its  activities  relating  to 
urban  development  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning. It  Is  time  the  people  who  live  In 
urban   areas   receive   equal   representation." 

I'm  sure  each  of  you  is  aware  of  the  events 
which  followed  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  Department' of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing. On  several  occasions  the  President 
vigorously  urged  and  supported  legislation 
creating  it  and  then,  when  it  was  not  forth- 
coming, presented  his  reorganization  plan 
to  establish  It.  We  all  know  that,  un- 
fortunately. It  did  not  come  to  pass.  But,  I 
believe,  with  President  Kennedy  .  and  Ad- 
ministrator Weaver,  that  it  will — not  because 
It  Is  a  Democratic  administration  which 
proposes  it,  but  because  the  American  people 
need  and  want  it.  What  Is  lacking  is  the 
translation  of  this  need  and  desire  Into 
action. 

This  is  not  an  area  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  carry  the  full  load.  It 
must  work  In  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments.  But,  one  reason  why 
Federal  Interest  and  activity  have  been  In- 
creasing in  this  field  is  the  fact  that  there 
Is  now  an  urban-rural  representation  Im- 
balance at  the  Stat«  level.  While  the  Fed- 
eral Legislature  is  reapportioned  every  10 
years  to  reflect  shifts  in  population,  thereby 
providing  proper  representation  In  Congress, 


governments  of  many  States  have  been  re- 
luctant to  effect  reapportionment  In  spite  of 
the  demonstrated  shift  of  population  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.  This  situation  con- 
tinues to  result  In  a  representation  imbalance 
In  favor  ot  rural  areas.  Hopefully,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  will  clear  the  way  for 
States  to  take  prompt  action  to  correct  this 
unfair  situation.  Through  this  means,  a 
true  city-State-Federal  partnership  may 
be  achieved. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  problems  of 
our  cities  in  general  terms  and  of  past  actions 
and  in  hope  of  future  ones.  But,  we  in  the 
housing  agencies  have  not  been  preoccupied 
by  past  disappointments  or  hopes  for  the 
days  ahead.  Lacking  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet  post.  Administrator  Weaver,  by  the 
power  of  his  personality  and  the  infectious 
nature  of  his  enthusiasm,  has  brought  a 
unity  and  close  coordination  of  the  con- 
stituent agencies  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  that  had  never  before  been 
realized.  There  exists  today,  a  true  team- 
work among  the  Government's  housing 
agencies,  a  most  necessary  factor  If  we  are 
to  develop  the  comprehensive  programs  we 
must. 

For  example,  when  urban  redevelopment 
programs  are  being  planned,  public  hous- 
ing Is  now  made  part  of  them — often  as  a 
land  reuse  developer.  Usually  it  Is  planned 
as  a  relocation  resource  for  families  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  redevelopment.  In  the 
localities  where  th^  have  tried  to  eliminate 
low-rent  housing  from  their  redevelopment 
planning,  they  have  found  it  cannot  be  done. 
Public  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs 
supplement  and  complement  one  another 
and.  when  they  are  planned  together,  the 
community  reaps  the  benefits. 

In  other  aretui.  the  low-rent  program  has 
tied  In  with  FHA  and  community  facilities 
programs  where  properties  were  in  default 
and  available  for  purchase  to  fill  a  local  low- 
rent  housing  need  with  existing  housing. 

To  further  demonstrate  our  coordinated 
efforts,  let  me  cite  another  example.  There 
is  a  pressing  need  for  more  middle  Income 
housing.  The  low-rent  program  has  been 
adding  to  this  need  and  we  are  proud  of 
this  because  it  means  we  are  doing  the  Job 
of  helping  to  uplift  families  so  they  might 
move  into  the  standard  private  housing  mar- 
ket. Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  middle 
Income  housing  for  these  "graduating" 
families,  too  often  forced  them  back  Into 
substandard  housing  since,  by  law,  their  In- 
comes were  too  high  for  continued  occu- 
pancy In  low-rent  dwellings  and  no  housing 
at  the  next  step  was  available. 

The  FHA  is  encouraging  the  production, 
by  private  Industry,  of  more  middle  income 
housing  to  help  meet  this  demand,  and  we 
In  PHA  are  studying  the  possibility  of  selling 
low-rent  dwellings  to  over-income  tenants. 
Our  plan  would  provide  for  sale  of  public 
housing  to  tenants  who  have  moved  up  suf- 
ficiently in  the  Income  scale  to  purchase 
such  units  with  the  assistance,  where  avail- 
able, of  the  1961  FHA  long-term  low  interest 
rates  provisions.  It  would  not  Just  be  sale 
for  its  own  sake,  but  would  make  maximum 
use  of  the  Incentive  of  home  ownership  to 
provide  public  housing  tenants  with  the  de- 
sire to  better  their  economic  status  and  to 
take  a  personnal  interest  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  their  dwellings  and  the 
community  In  which  they  live.  This  plan 
would  have  to  be  tried  In  the  proper  spot 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ph3rslcal  aspects, 
the  legal  aspects,  and  the  social  and  en- 
vironmental climate.  We  hope  to  be  Inter- 
esting some  such  localities  to  try  It  before 
very  long. 

Coordination  of  our  programs  does  not 
merely  relate  to  the  bread  and  butter  as- 
pects of  physically  producing  homes  and 
community  facilities.  It  extends  to  con- 
certed effort  toward  meeting  a  social  need  as 
well.    Recently,  a  Portland,  Oreg.,  newspaper 


vividly  described  this  fact.  The  elderly  citi- 
zen population  of  Portlsmd  as  elsewhere  In 
the  country  consists  of  persons  In  various 
economic  levels.  Some  are  well-to-do,  others 
have  moderate  incomes,  but  the  majority  are 
retired  persons  living  on  low,  fixed  incomes,  '' 
pensions,  social  security,  and  so  on. 

It  was  clear  that  housing  need  existed  at 
several  levels.  For  those  who  could  afford 
it,  luxury  retirement  apartments  were  de- 
veloped by  local  builders  through  mortgage 
financing  programs  of  FHA.  Church  groups 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  undertook 
to  produce  housing  for  elderly  families  of 
modest  Income.  Under  the  public  housing 
program,  the  local  housing  authority  de- 
signed, and  is  now  constructing,  a  modern 
tower  apartment  house  for  low  Income  elderly 
persons.  These  homes  have  been  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  safety  and  livablllty 
needs  of  older  persons. 

Portland  Is  not  alone  In  viewing  its  elderly 
citizen  housing  needs  as  a  total  problem. 
Other  cities,  and  not  only  big  cities,  but 
small  towns  as  well,  have  these  same  diffi- 
culties and  are  working  to  overcome  them. 
Their  success  In  meeting  them  will  depend, 
as  in  Portland,  on  city.  State,  and  Federal 
interest. 

Public  housing  and  all  other  programs  will 
prosper  and  serve  the  common  good  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  remain  responsive  to 
current  and  changing  need.  While  we  can  be 
guided  by  achievements  and  mistakes  of  the 
past,  we  cannot  afford  to  accept  the  tradi- 
tional procedure  as  being  viable  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  dynamic  and  chang- 
ing city  scene. 

For  years  the  opponents  and  sometimes 
the  friends  of  the  low-rent  program  have 
criticized  the  homes  It  produces  as  institu- 
tional in  appearance,  relating  neither  to  the 
nelghborhooicl  nor  community  resoiirces,  and 
perpetuating  ugliness  and  stagnating  a  de- 
sirable social  living  quality  to  the  city. 

While  not  all  of  these  criticisms  are  valid 
In  all  places,  nevertheless  we  took  a  long  look 
at  what  had  been  produced. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  and  point  out  what 
is  wrong  and  another  to  achieve  the  remedies. 
For  example,  we  have  known  for  some  time 
now  that  it  Is  not  a  good  Idea  to  build  large 
stratified  "Government  projects."  We  cer- 
tainly are  convinced  of  it  In  the  PHA,  and  I 
believe  that  local  housing  officials  are  aware 
of  this.  Yet,  as  recently  as  a  month  or  so 
ago,  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  were  still  hammering 
away  exclusively  at  the  PHA,  in  open  forum 
in  Washington,  attended  by  representatives 
of  all  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  HHFA, 
local  housing  authorities  and  communities 
from  all  over  the  country.  We  In  the  PHA 
are  willing  to  accept  oxir  share  of  the  blame 
and  responsibility,  but  these  critics  would 
be  better  advised  Instead  to  help  PHA  con- 
vince the  public  In  general,  the  local  gov- 
ernmental officials,  the  urban  renewal  au- 
thorities, the  planning  commissions,  the 
architectural  and  planning  profession  of 
what  is  needed — the  proper  components  for 
achieving  a  fulfilling  living  environment. 

Our  goal  in  eliminating  what  has  often 
been  called  the  redtape  of  public  housing 
development  requirement  Is  the  provision 
of  design  freedom  and  an  atmosphere  in 
which  Imagination  readily  may  work  to  Im- 
prove not  only  the  exterior  appearance  of 
public  housing,  but  also  to  create  better 
functional  living  environments  in  which  the 
dwellings  are  related  both  to  the  site  and 
to  community  resources. 

Public  housing  in  its  development  should 
not.be  clearly  Identifiable  even  when  faced 
with  density  problems.  Unfortunately,  too 
often  In  cities  around  the  country,  public 
housing  dwellings  have  been  designed  that. 
Instead  of  blending  with  the  architectural 
patterns  surrounding  them,  stick  out  like 
sore  thumbs  creating  a  sense  of  pride  neither 
In  the  occupant  nor  in  the  community.     This 
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certainly  need  not  be.     It  costs  no  more  to 
produce  good  design  than  poor  design. 

While  we  have  given  consideration  to  de- 
sign and  other  physical  problems  relating  to 
the  public  housing  program,  we  have  not 
forgotten  that  this  program  has  at  Its  heart 
the  human  factor,  the  resident.  The  pub- 
lic housing  program  was  designed  to  provide 
families  with  decent  homes  until  they  were 
able  to  become  renters  or  owners  In  the 
private  housing  market.  For  years  we  have 
preached  the  doctrine  that  this  program 
provides  a  stepplngstone  from  the  slum  to 
private  home  ownership.  It  Is  natural  to 
this  process  that  there  will  be  a  distilling 
effect  In  which  those  families  unable  to  Im- 
prove their  lot  tend  to  remain.  In  a  situa- 
tion such  as  this,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
it  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  these 
families  wUl  grow  in  proportion  to  the  total 
tenant  population. 

Realizing  that  the  public  hoxislng  program 
is  something  more  than  Just  a  construction 
program  and  yet  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  authority  or  budget  to  per- 
form the  social  welfare  services  required  by 
some  of  the  tenants  if  they  are  to  become 
contributing  citizens,  local  housing  authori- 
ties have  maintained  liaison  and  cooperated 
with  local  community  service  programs  ever 
since  the  first  unit  was  obcupled  but  gen- 
erally these  services  were  not  sufQclent  to 
meet  the  changing  and  growing  problems  of 
the  families  housed. 

Therefore,  during  1961,  PHA  an^Whe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
began  to  investigate  areas  in  which  the 
agencies  woTild  be  mutually  benefited  by 
coordination  of  existing  programs.  This 
groundwork  culminated  In  the  announce- 
ment of  a  Joint  effort  to  promote  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  welfare  services  in  public  hous- 
ing projects  and  urban  development  areas, 
which  was  announced  by  Secretary  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff  of  HKW  and  Administrator 
Robert  (\.  Weaver,  on  March  15. 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  task  force  es- 
tablished by  Secretary  Rtblcoff  and  Dr. 
Weaver  selected  two  public  housing  com- 
munities as  the  first  in  which  to  concen- 
trate social  and  welfare  services.  We  are 
hopeful  that  this  program  will  benefit  the 
tenant,  the  city,  and  the  low-rent  program, 
and  we  will  watch  its  progress  with  great 
interest.  Other  cities  will  be  chosen  in 
which  to  demonstrate  the  principle  of  mas- 
sive services  and  the  results  obtained  there- 
from. 

We  in  housing  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  1061  and  much  more  might  have 
been  done  if  it  were  not  for  the  disap- 
pointments I  spoke  of  earlier.  It  might 
have  been  possible  under  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  in  1961,  to  focus 
the  spotlight  of  public  and  official  senti- 
ment and  interest  on  problems  other  than 
housing  which  are  impeding  the  growth  of 
our  cities.  Perhaps  the  overall,  fruitless 
competition  between  the  central  city  and 
the  suburbs — for  which  we  are  paying  too 
high  an  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
price — might  have  been  brought  under  con- 
trol through  local  action  and  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  problem  of  urban 
mass  transi>ortation.  We  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  others  in  cities  throughout 
the  country  endure  the  difflculties  involved 
in  this  area  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  we 
know  Just  how  serious  the  problem  is.  I'm 
not  being  critical  of  our  local  transit  com- 
pany: it  is  doing  a  fine  Job,  considering  the 
circumstances.  But,  the  problems  involved 
in  moving  a  city's  work  force  from  home  to 
the  office  and  then  back  again  in  the  eve- 
ning, coupled  with  trips  by  shoppers,  and 
automobiles  and  commercial  vehicles  pose 
myriad  problems  for  city  planners,  traffic 
engit^ers.  and  transportation  officials  to 
which  solutions  must  be  found — otherwise 
our  jai ties  will  be  strangled  by  their  own 
commerce. 


Last  Tuesday,  in  testinoony  on  pending 
xirban  mass  transportation  legislation.  Ad- 
ministrator Weaver  said,  "Oiu*  concern  for 
urban  transportation  is  rooted  In  tbe  fact 
that  trans{X)rtatlon  is  one  of  the  key  factors 
in  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  our  ur- 
ban people.  More  and  more  communities 
have  plans  and  programs  underway  to 
handle  their  problems  and  to  guide  their 
development  and  renewal.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  these  efforts  are  not  defeated  or 
canceled  out  for  lack  of  sound  transporta- 
tion plans  and  development." 

And  so,  as  Mr.  Weaver  clearly  pointed  out, 
transportation,  housing,  redevelopment — in 
effect,  all  urban  improvement  programs — are 
very  closely  tied  together.  I  submit,  it  does 
not  seem  wise  not  to  pull  them  together  so 
they  might  be  most  effectively  administered 
at  the  Pe<leral  level  through  one  arm  of 
government. 

Now,  if  I  might  be  permitted  one  personal 
note,  6  days  ago  I  observed  an  anniversary — 
the  end  of  1  year  as  Public  Housing  CTom- 
mlssloner. 

During  this  time,  the  low-rent  program 
has  enjoyed  several  milestone  events,  the 
latest  being  the  opening  of  the  half-mil- 
llonth  unit  developed  under  the  program. 
Some  of  you  may  have  read  newspaper  re- 
ports of  the  very  heart- warming  ce^remony, 
in  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  participate, 
which  took  place  on  March  28  at  McKinley 
Houses  In  New  York  City. 

But,  1962  Is  much  more  than  an  anniver- 
sary year  for  me;  it  is  the  sliver  anniver- 
sary year  of  the  public  housing  program. 
In  Septemlier.  we  will  formally  recognize  35 
years  of  public  service  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  So  you  see,  I  have  two  very 
excellent  reasons  for  reflecting  on  our  pro- 
grain's  accomplishments. 

On  the  iKwltlve  side,  the  quarter  century 
of  this  local-Federal  prograni  haa  produced 
500.000  homes  and  has  provided  decent 
shelter  for  5  million  persons  who  at  a  given 
time  needed  such  housing.  Today  shelter 
is  afforded  to  some  2  million  persons,  half 
of  them  children,  and  124,000  elderly  per- 
sons of  low  income. 

The  large  proportion  of  children  within 
the  tenant  population  reflects  the  fact  that 
for  19  years  following  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1937  Its  basic  purp>06e  was  to 
serve  large  families  and  young  families  of 
low  income.  Program  activity  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  philosophy  that  the  degrada- 
tion and  stark  disadvantages  of  slum  living 
must  not  be  the  environmental  heritage  of 
any  segment  of  American  youth.  This  is 
still  a  principal  goal  of  the  low-rent  pro- 
gram. 

Within  the  past  decade,  however,  the  pub- 
lic housing  program  also  has  focused  on  the 
needs  of  the  growing  group  of  older  people, 
a  movement  that  calls  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustment  in  our  country  which 
slowly  is  getting  underway.  Long  before 
the  economic  and  special  housing  problems 
of  our  country's  elderly  population  were 
recognized  through  legislation,  the  public 
housing  program  was  providing  homea  for 
elderly  persons  who  were  part  of  low-in- 
come families  and  96.000  older  dwellings 
are  occupied  by  this  special  group  of  low- 
income  people.  It  was  only  as  recent  as 
1956,  however,  that  this  program  was  per- 
mitted to  admit  the  single  elderly  person. 

Current  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
elderly  have  passed  the  years  of  peak  earn- 
ing power,  that  Income  has  dropped  sharply, 
that  many  elderly  are  widows  or  widowers 
a.nd  otherwise  alone  in  the  world.  Congress 
also  recognizes  that  properly  designed  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  will  make  It  poesible  to 
extend  the  independent  living  span,  to  de- 
crease the  demand  for  State  institutions,  and 
to  more  nearly  achieve  the  goal  of  a  health- 
ier, happier,  and  more  contributing  older 
population. 

At  the  end  of  1961.  more  than  40.000 
housekeeping    dwellings    were     in    various 


stages  of  planning  or  had  been  built  with 
special  safety  factors  for  the  elderly. 

Localities  are  increasingly  expressing  in- 
terest In  developing  low-rent  housing  for 
use  by  elderly  families.  Half  of  the  applica- 
tions coming  into  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration today  are  for  the  elderly. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  the 
problem  is  not  new  and  for  many  years  a 
vast  number  of  elderly  persons  have  been 
tragically  trapped  by  economics  In  deteri- 
orating hearts  of  o\ir  cities,  today  the  cities 
and  citizens  have  recognized  the  problem 
and  are  giving  it  high  priority  in  relation 
to  overall  housing  needs.  The  latter  years 
of  life  are  becoming  as  significant  In  our 
community  planning  as  the  early  years  and 
this  is  how  it  should  be. 

While  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  city  problem 
as  we  know  It  In  Washington,  public  hous- 
ing today  Is  reaching  two  other  areas  of  long 
neglected  housing  need;  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  on  their  reservations  and  the 
serious  housing  problem,  in  some  sections, 
of  the  migratory  workers.  When  President 
Kennedy  declared  that  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  the  American  Indian  are  a  disgrace 
to  our  country  and  he  proposed  action  to 
correct  the  situation,  a  large  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  cure  fell  upon  the  PHA.  Our  investi- 
gations reveal  such  stark  need,  such  abject 
neglect,  that  we  are  hastening  to  fashion  the 
best  methods  and  tools.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
task,  but  It  Is  certainly  a  challenging  one 
although  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units 
for  the  38  or  so  tribes  requesting  better  hous- 
ing is  small  compared  with  the  total  pro- 
gram. Just  as  ho\islng  for  the  low  income 
elderly  must  encompass  much  more  than 
simple  shelter,  so  too  underlying  psychologi- 
cal factors  on  reservations  call  for  special 
understanding  and  techniques.  We  are 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, attempting  to  bring  a  coordinated  and 
many  faceted  program  to  bear  on  the  com- 
plex of  needs. 

Another  area  of  Interest  Is  the  present  In- 
vestigation in  conjunction  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  the  answers  to  housing 
of  skid  row  occupants,  the  nonelderly  single 
persons,  the  families  unable  to  pay  even 
minimum  public  housing  rents,  those  un- 
able to  get  welfare  aid  because  of  noncttlzen- 
shlp  statijs,  and  a  host  of  tuunet  areas  of 
need.  Where  there  are  unmet  housing  needs 
of  low  Income  people,  both  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  local  authority  must  be  con- 
cerned and  work  forward  on  solutions. 
Leadership  and  originality  are  the  respon- 
sibility and  not  the  special  province  of  either 
group.  Imaginative  Federal  leadership  can- 
not go  far  beyond  the  imagination,  courage, 
and  desires  of  the  local  community.  Imagi- 
native local  approaches  can  be  diluted  or 
stopped  by  unimaginative  Federal  partners. 

We  realize  that  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems Involved  Ui  these  areas  of  desperate 
hotoslng  need  will  not  come  overnight.  But, 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  provided  the  neces- 
sary legislative  tools  to  make  a  good  begin- 
ning and  this  we  have  done.  It  remains  only 
for  Congress  to  perfect  what  It  provided  in 
the  1961  law  through  the  establishment  of 
the  necessary  administrative  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  at  the  Cabinet  level.  We  feel 
certain  this  will  be  done  through  the.  ex- 
pressed interest  of  State  and  city  officials, 
citizens,  and  members  of  clubs  like  yours 
throughout  the  country.  Our  Government 
needs  it,  our  cities  need  It,  but,  most  of  all, 
otu  people  need  It. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  la.st  week  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  favorably  reported  the 
administration's     mass     transportation 
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bill,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  S. 
3126  and  I  have  collected  a  few  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  hearings,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  Senators.  As  the  Articles  indi- 
cate, the  bill  received  broad,  bipartisan 
support  from  all  over  the  country. 

I  believe  the  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings reflect  a  growing  recognition  that 
balanced  urban  transportation,  including 
the  use  of  transit  and  highways  to  their 
greatest  natural  exlvantage  in  coordina- 
tion with  each  other  and  in  coordination 
with  plans  for  urban  land  use  develop- 
ment, represents  the  most  realistic  and 
the  most  economical  solution  to  the 
problems  of  traffic  congestion  and  urban 
growth. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  gratified  to 
see  considerable  editorial  support  for 
the  achievement  of  balanced  urbeui 
transportation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  RECoto 
the  various  articles  and  editorials  I  have 
mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoM),  aa  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25,  1963] 
TkAMsrr  Boj,  Rxckxved  Welx  on  Capitol  Hxll 
I  (By  Laurence  Stem) 

President  Kennedy's  9500  million  program 
to  help  cure  the  Nation's  urban  transporta- 
tion Ills  got  a  sunny  reception  yesterday  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  Hassison  A.  Wnj^XAics,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey,  sponsor  of  the  administra- 
tion proposal,  said  he  hoped  It  would  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  "togetherness"  between  high- 
way and  transit  advocates. 

His  views  were  promptly  echoed  by  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  Robert 
C.  Weaver  and  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator Rex  M.  Whliton.  They  testified  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Housing  Subc(»nmlttee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President  proposed  a  3-year,  $500  mil- 
lion program  of  demonstration  grants  to  local 
transit  systems  as  a  means  of  reversing  the 
decline  in  patronage  and  service.  These 
grants  would  meei  two-thirds  of  local  net 
project  costs. 

Weaver  referred  to  the  administration  pro- 
posal as  the  "first  rather  than  final  install- 
ment" in  a  program  of  broader  Federal  sub- 
sidles  for  lu-ban  transit  operation. 

"We  have  faced  vp  to  our  long-range  high- 
way needs,"  WnxjAMS  observed.  "Now  ws 
must  face  up  to  cur  needs  for  mass  trans- 
portation." 

WnxiAMS  and  other  backers  of  Federal 
aid  for  transit  h».ve  appealed  for  a  more 
balanced  Oovemmant  role  in  transportation 
spending.  While  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  been  moving  ahead  with  its  $4-  billion 
interstate  highway  program.  Congress  un- 
til last  year  provided  no  money  for  mass 
transit  in  trafflc-cboked  urban  areas. 

On  the  Washini^ton  area,  Whltton  cited 
the  current  Shirley  Highway  widening  proj- 
ect as  an  example  of  coordinated  freeway 
and  transit  planning.  He  told  the  conunlt- 
tee  that  highway  consultants  for  the  project 
have  been  Instructed  "to  consider  as  one 
■alternative  •  •  •  inclusion  of  special  bus 
lanes." 

The  Federal  roads  boss  acknowledged  after- 
WH3M  to  newsmen  that  he  is  not  firmly  com- 
mitted at  present  to  the  express  bus  lanes. 
It  will  depend,  he  said,  on  willingness  of 
local  transit  comt>anies  to  provide  express 
service. 


Congress  has  expressed  a  clear  interest  in 
seeing  mass  transit  faciUties  along  recon- 
structed Shirley. 

While  Whltton  endorsed  the  administra- 
tion plan  for  mass  transit,  he  made  a  strong 
pitch  for  use  of  highways  to  meet  peak-hour 
commuting  needs. 

Transit  advocates,  most  notably  Wno^iAics, 
envision  the  new  program  as  a  means  of 
ciuiAlling  extensive  new  freeway  construc- 
tion in  urban  areas.  They  conceive  of  sub- 
ways and  other  fixed  rail  facilities  as  the 
principal  carriers  of  peak-hour  conunuters. 

(From  the  Newark  Kvenlng  News,  Apr.  27, 

19«2) 

Bulk  or  Testimont  Favors  Admiwistration's 

TRANsrr  Bnx 

(By  William  May) 

Washinoton. — A  Senate  committee  wound 
up  4  days  of  hea^ngs  on  mass  transit  legis- 
lation today  with  the  tide  of  opinion  thtis 
far  njnning  in  favor  of  the  administration's 
proposals  as  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Willxaks,  Democrat,  ot  New 
Jersey. 

The  legislation  was  supported  today  by 
Senator  Kxating,  Republican,  of  New  York; 
Mayor  Stanley  Church,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.. 
representing  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors; 
representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials,  and  the  Industrial  union 
department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

KSATiMG  told  the  committee  he  favored  the 
general  principles  of  the  Williams  bill.  He 
said  he  was  opposed  to  any  back-door  financ- 
ing in  connection  with  the  legislation.  He 
also  said  it  was  important  that  State,  county, 
and  local  control  of  mass  transit  programs 
should  be  preserved. 

Church  said  that  the  mayors'  group,  in 
backing  the  Williams  bill,  wanted  to  make 
It  clear  that  "to  support  Improved  mass 
transit  Ls  not  to  downgrade  the  private 
auto." 

"Rather,  we  beUeve  that  the  use  of  the 
private  auto  will  become  totally  imprac- 
tical unless  we  have  efficient  mass  transit 
systems  to  permit  people  to  move  to  and 
from  their  places  of  abode  and  employment," 
Church  said. 

CALLED  ONLT  HOTS 

"Improved  mass  transit  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  use  of 
the  family  car.  Some  see  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  mass  transit  as  a  way 
to  save  the  central  city.  My  colleagues,  the 
mayors  of  the  suburban  cities,  know  that  our 
cities  must  also  have  improved  transit.  We 
need  mass  transit  to  circulate  the  people  in 
and  around  the  central  city  and  in  and 
around  the  suburbs;  from  the  suburb  to  the 
central  city  and  home  again." 

Two  Governors — New  Jersey's  Richard  J. 
Hughes  and  Massachusetts'  John  A.  Volpe — 
Joined  Gov.  Bdmund  O.  Brown  of  California 
yesterday  in  sup]x>rting  the  bill  together 
with  New  Jersey's  highway  commissioner, 
Dwlght  R.  O.  Palmer,  and  representatives  of 
a  number  of  transit  groups. 

The  only  major  opposition  expressed  so 
far  has  been  from  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  farm  group  objected  to  additional  Fed- 
eral spending  "for  what  is  essentially  a  local 
problem."  The  Williams  bill  calls  for  a 
$500  mUlion  3 -year  program  of  Federal  grants 
in  the  mass  transit  field. 

CHAMBER  OPPOSITION 

The  chamber's  position,  outlined  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Frederick,  professor  of  transporta- 
tion at  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  that 
the  proposed  mass  transit  program  would 
hinder  rather  than  stimulate  Improvements 
In  bus  and  rail  systems. 

Frederick  said  increased  Federal  support 
would  "discourage  or  halt"  local  plans  to 
revitalize    transit   systems.    "Tbe    evidenoe 


clearly  indicates  that  urban  areas  are  gen- 
erally rising  to  the  challenge,"  he  said. 

Williams  told  Frederick  there  was  "grass- 
roots" support  for  the  administration  pro- 
posal from  a  number  of  local  chambers  of 
commerce.  To  support  this  contention  testl- 
mony  was  heard  later  In  the  day  from  Robert 
Jenney  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  said  his  group  "emphati- 
cally" supports  the  transit  plans. 

NEW  JERSET  READT 

Williams  said  the  transit  program  has 
been  endorsed  by  chambers  of  commerce  in 
Bergen  County,  N  J.,  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Brooklyn. 

In  expressing  support  for  the  Williams  bill, 
Palmer  said  New  Jersey  had  the  comprehen- 
sive plans  to  take  advantage  of  the  funds 
which  wovild  be  available  through  the  ad- 
ministration program. 

"The  missing  ingredient  is — and  always 
has  been — money,"  he  said.  President  Ken- 
nedy's message  on  transportation.  Palmer 
told  the  committee,  was  greeted  "with  con- 
siderable elation  by  those  of  us  who  firmly 
believe  in  mass  transit. 

"In  anticipation  of  the  success  of  this 
measure,  which  our  Senator  Williams  intro- 
duced, we  in  New  Jersey  have  prepared  legis- 
lation, which  we  hope  wiU  be  enacted 
promptly,  which  will  enable  us  to  submit  ^ 
proposals  and  participate  in  demonstration 
and  improvement  programs  approved  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  meeting 
our  share  of  the  cost,"  Palmer  said. 

"We  ask  with  the  greatest  sense  of  urgency 
that  the  legislation  which  you  are  consider- 
ing be  expedited,"  Hughes  said  in  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  Banking  Subcommit- 
tee by  Palmer. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  13, 

1962] 
Hearings  Show  Sxtpport  for  Transit  Aid  to 

Cities  ♦ 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Washington,  May  13. — When  Mayor  Ray- 
mond R.  Tucker  of  St.  Louis  appeared  here 
this  week  to  plea  for  Federal  help  In  solving 
the  problems  of  mass  transi>ortation  that  are 
▼exing  Ameriocm  cities,  he  apparently  spoke 
for  many  people  throughout  the  country. 

Three  weeks  of  congressional  hearings, 
ended  yesterday,  have  disclosed  broad  sup- 
port for  such  action,  n-om  major  organiza- 
tions representing  business,  labor,  and  pub- 
lic officials  has  come  strong  Indorsement  for 
a  blU  that  would  establish  a  3 -year,  $500 
million  program  of  loans  and  matching  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  and  local  communities. 
The  money  could  be  used  for  constructing, 
acquiring  or  improving  mass  transportation 
facilities  either  through  direct  public  action 
or  through  assistance  to  private  concerns  in 
financing  capital  improvements. 

The  only  major  opposition  to  the  new  leg- 
islation, which  would  expand  and  revise  a 
more  limited  Federal  aid  program  passed  last 
year,  has  come  frcxn  the  Americtui  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  the  U.8.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Both  opposed  entry  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  what  they  regarded  as 
a  purely  local  field.  Several  other  groups, 
representing  automobile  and  highway  inter- 
ests, have  taken  no  public  position  on  the 
measure. 

Supporters  of  the  bUI  are  confident  Con- 
gress wUl  approve  it  this  year.  Senator  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey,  sponsor  of  the  measure  in  the  Senate, 
said  he  had  been  assured  by  the  Senate 
leadership  that  the  bill  wUl  have  a  high 
priority  for  action  at  this  session.  Repre- 
sentative Abraham  J.  Mttlter,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  author  of  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House,  said  chances  there  are  excellent. 

Whether  the  program  wlU  get  the  full 
$500  million  apprt^irlation  being  sought  is 
open  to  question.    In  enacting  last  year's 
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bill,  Congress  authorized  expenditures  up  to 
$75  million.  Under  leadership  of  the  econ- 
omy-minded House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, however,  it  actually  appropriated  only 
$42,500,000. 

People  who  feel  that  fast  bus  or  rail  serv- 
ice Is  essential  In  crowded  \irban  areas  have 
accumulated  dramatic  evidence  of  what 
traffic  snarls  are  doing  to  American  oltles. 
For  example.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
trafflce  Jams  cost  the  Nation  about  $5  billion 
a  year  Ux  lost  time  and  wages,  extra  fuel 
consiunptlon,  faster  depreciation  of  vehicles, 
lower  taxes,  and  reduced  sales  In  downtown 
commercial  areas. 

Equally  impressive  are  the  warnings  of 
worse  to  come  if  effective  steps  are  not 
taken.  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  of  Atlanta.  Qa.. 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  iinless  his 
city  develops  a  satisfactory  system  It  will 
need  120  new  highway  expressway  lanes  ra- 
diating from  the  downtown  area  by  1970. 
The  amount  of  land,  homes,  and  trees  that 
such  highways  would  gobble  up  would  have 
serious  effects  on  the  community. 

The  danger  of  relying  on  automobiles 
k  alone  for  mass  transportation  was  empha- 
sized by  a  recent  survey  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. It  found  that  by  1980  the  area  would 
require  so  many  highway  lanes  that  residen- 
tial communities  and  the  entire  character  of 
the  central  area  of  the  city  would  suffer  ex- 
cessive damage. 

A  frequently  heard  argument  against  ex- 
panding mass  transit  operations  is  that  peo- 
ple prefer  automobiles  and  will  not  use  pub- 
lic systems,  no  matter  how  attractive  they 
are.  Not  so.  says  Senator  Williams.  He 
points  out  that  the  number  of  persons  rid- 
ing transit  lines  In  New  York.  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago  rose  sharply  after  serv- 
ice was  Improved.  ' 
The  Federal-aid  program  enacted  last  year 
has  had  only  limited  use  so  far.  Only  one 
grant,  an  allocation  of  $224,000  to  Detroit, 
has  been  made.  Supporters  say  restrictions 
in  the  bill  have  prevented  more  widespread 
\ise.  Loans  offered  under  the  measure  have 
not  been  effective,  because  many  hard- 
pressed  transit  systems  could  not  affcn-d 
them,  it  was  said.  A  prohibition  against 
using  grants  for  long-term,  major  capital 
improvements  also  Is  credited  with  hamper- 
ing the  program. 

The  new  bill  la  Intended  to  overcome  these 
difflcxilties.  principally  by  offering  grants, 
rather  than  loans,  to  improve  mass  transit 
operations.  Costs  of  capital  improvements 
would  be  shared.  Part  would  be  financed 
out  of  operating  revenues  of  the  transit  sys- 
tem. The  portion  that  could  not  be  paid  in 
thU  way  would  be  met  out  of  public  funds, 
the  Government  contributing  two-thirds,  lo- 
cal  agencies  one- third. 

Senator  Wuxiams  Is  confident  the  plan 
will  trigger  a  burst  of  local  activity  aimed  at 
making  bus  service  and  other  transit  systems 
more  useful  and  attractive. 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home 
News.    Apr.    27.    1962) 

PMSiDEirr's  Transit  Progkam  Endorsed 

Washington— Dwlght  R.  O.  Palmer,  New 
Jersey  highway  commissioner  and  transit 
official  of  Morris  County.  N.J.,  were  among  a 
group  of  witnesses  heard  yesterday  in  sup- 
port of  President  Kennedy's  $500  million 
mass  transit  subsidy  plan. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusette'  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  also 
backed  the  bill  In  statements  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Housing  Subcommittee. 

A  major  dissenting  voice  at  the  hearing 
was  that  of  the  U.8.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  contended  that  mass  transit  Is  a  local 
problem  and  that  Federal  funds  should  not 
be  poured  into  its  solution. 

NKZD    PT7BLIC    FUNDS 

Senator  Habbisoh  A.  Wiixiams,  Jr..  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  Jersey,  entered  a  quick  re- 


buttal to  the  chamber's  position,  saying  It 
erred  In  claiming  the  Kennedy  program 
would  encourage  Government  operation  of 
local  transit  and  commuter  service. 

"Without  public  funds  to  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween the  shrinking  financial  abilities  of 
the  private  carriers  and  the  growing  needs 
of  the  metropolitan  areas,  the  demise  of  pri- 
vate enterprises  will  become  all  but  in- 
evitable," said  WnxiAMs.  who  Introduced  the 
President's  plan  In  the  Senate. 

The  national  chamber's  stand,  he  said, 
was  In  conflict  with  the  support  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  voiced  last  year  for  a 
mass  transit  program.  He  said  the  chambers 
of  Pennsylvania.  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco 
favor  Government  action. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  supporting  the  leg- 
islation said  In  effect  that  mass  transit  has 
become  a  losing  proposition  In  most  cities 
and  that  sutKldies  are  essential  to  keep  it 
alive. 

COST   COINC    UP 

Palmer  said  New  JerseJ'  now  spends  four  to 
five  times  what  It  did  a  few  years  ago  for 
highways,  but  that  It  Is  "clear  that  highways 
alone  cannot  meet  the  total  travel  needs." 

He  told  the  Senate  group  that  New  Jersey 
has  created  a  railroad  transportation  division 
in  its  highway  department  and  the  new 
agency  is  working  on  plans  to  save  and  im- 
prove rail  transit  in  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  commuting  areas. 

"We  are  counting  on  the  availability  of 
Federal  f  untB'  to  assist  the  carrying  out  of 
our  recommendations."  he  said. 

"The  missing  ingredient  is — and  always 
has  been — money."  said  Palmer. 

"The  railroads  In  New  Jersey  are  in  no  po- 
sition to  expend  large  sums  of  money  to  im- 
prove a  service,  the  losses  from  which  con- 
stitute a  constant  drain  on  their  resources. 

BSCOMlCXIfSATIOIfS     ENDOESKD 

"Our  State  Is  limited  in  avenues  of  taxa- 
tion and  many  other  worthwhile  and  urgent 
requirements  exist  drawing  heavily  on  all  tax 
resources. 

"It  was  with  considerable  elation,  there- 
fore, that  the  President's  message  on  trans- 
portation was  reviewed  by  those  of  us  who 
firmly  believe  in  mass  transit. 

"We  endorse  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions in  respect  to  this  bulwark  of  oxir  econ- 
omy, mata  transportation,  and  are  looking 
to  it  to  find  the  financial  assistance  that  we 
need  to  initiate  the  needed  Improvements." 

Witnesses  from  Morris  County,  as  well  as 
others  frc'in  Massachusetts  commuting  areas. 
Indicate  that  while  they  support  the  pro- 
posed Federal  program,  they  disagree  with 
plans  put  forward  by  local  and  State 
agencies. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  Morris  County 
Board  of  Public  Transiwrtatlon,  F.  T.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Mendham,  N.J..  was  critical  of  pro- 
posals by  the  State  division  of  rail  trans- 
portation. 

The  division,  he  said,  "Wants  to  have  all 
trains  diverted  from  a  long-established  route 
to  an  Interior  line,  so  that  It  may  then  buy 
the  line,  tear  up  the  tracks  on  atwut  7  miles 
of  heavy  duty,  taxpaylng,  main  line  railroad 
and  construct  on  the  right-of-way  a  fabu- 
lously expensive.  tax-doUar-eatlng  super- 
highway." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tfmes,  Apr.  25,  1962] 

Transit  Aid  Plan  Pushed  in  Senatk 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Washington,  April  24. — The  administra- 
tion opened  Its  campaign  today  for  congres- 
sional endorsement  of  a  $500  million  program 
to  help  cities  and  towns  develop  better  com- 
muter trains,  buses  and  subways. 

Leading  off  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Housing  subcommittee  were  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 


Home  Finance  Agency,  and  Rex  M.  Whlttoo, 

Federal  Highway  Director. 

Mr.  Weaver  emphasiaed  that  experience 
under  a  limited  $75  million  program  enacted 
last  year  "convinced  us  that  major  capital 
expenditures  for  mass  transportation  In  most 
Instances  cannot  be  supported  entirely  from 
the  fare  box." 

The  administration's  new  8-year  program, 
Mr.  Weaver  said,  would  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  costs  of  major  capital  improvements. 
The  fare  box  would  take  care  of  operation 
expenses,  he  added. 

He  said  Federal  loans  had  been  found  to  be 
Impractical  under  the  present  limited  loan- 
grant  program.  Most  transit  systems,  he 
commented,  'jare  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay 
back  the  loans  out  of  the  fare  box." 

John  C.  Kohl,  head  of  the  Housing  Agency's 
Office  of  Transportatkm,  said  Inqxiiries  on 
or  requests  for  transit  aid  had  been  received 
from  152  cities  in  37  States. 

A  $200,000  "demonsUaUon  grant"  has  been 
awarded  to  Detroit  to  help  improve  Its  bus 
service.     No  loaXis  have  been  granted. 

ZXPKRIMXIiTAnON    HELD    VXTAL 

Mr.  Weaver  acknowledged  that  "we  sUll 
don't  know  what  people  want;  the  people 
themselves  don't  know  what  they  want." 
Hence,  he  said,  a  $10-milllon-a-year  budget 
for  experimentation  with  various  types  ot 
service  Is  vital. 

Mr.  Whltton  conceded  that  most  cltj 
transportation  programs  had  been  "high- 
way-oriented" because  of  a  lack  of  Federal 
financing  for  other  modes  of  transportation. 

In  most  urban  areas,  Mr.  Whltton  said, 
more  than  85  percent  of  daily  travel  is  by  car. 
and  about  75  percent  of  transit  travel  is  by 
bus.  In  the  largest  cities,  he  said,  40  to  00 
percent  of  rush  hour  traffic  Is  handled  by 
mass  transit,  including  buses. 

"While  I  believe  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  trips  in  urban  areas  will  continue  to  be 
handled  by  automobile,"  he  said,  "I  recog- 
nize that  public  mass  transit  performs  an 
important  function." 

The  administration's  bill  should  correct 
the  present  "imbalance"  in  favor  of  autos. 
ho  declared. 

Mr.  Whltton  Indicated  that  hU  agency,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  was  working  with 
the  HHFA  on  the  possibilities  of  reserving 
lanes  on  new  superhighways  for  commuter 
buses  during  rush  hours. 

UiUike  the  non-Government  witnesses, 
neither  Bi£r.  Weaver  nor  Mr.  Whltton  volun- 
teered support  for  a  controversial  amend- 
ment to  the  administration  bill  introduced 
last  Thursday  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams. New  Jersey  Democrat. 

Mr.  Williams,  principal  sponsor  of  the 
measure,  presided  over  most  of  today's  hear- 
ing in  the  absence  of  Johm  J.  Starkman, 
Alabama  Democrat,  who  has  been  attacked  by 
the  chairman. 

His  amendment  provoked  conservatives  as 
"back-door  spending."  It  would  give  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  "con- 
tract authority"  to  make  advance  commit- 
ments for  aid  to  local  public  transit  author- 
ities over  a  3-year  period  without  having 
to  go  to  Congress  each  year  for  an  appropria- 
tion. 

This  financing  method  Is  iised  In  \irban 
renewal  aid  and  other  long-ran^  Federal' 
housing  programs. 

However,  tlie  Budget  Bureau  has  opposed 
such  new  contract  authority.  It  argues 
that  "forward  funding,"  or  advance  appro- 
priations, can  provide  the  same  fiezibllity. 

Moreover,  administration  officials  ex- 
pressed belief  that  a  back-door  spending  is- 
sue would  kill  the  bill's  chances  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Sparkman  predicted  that  the 
bill  would  pass  the  Senate. 

The  Williams  amendment  was  endorsed 
by  several  witnesses,  including  si>okesmen 
for  the  three-county  San  Francisco  Baj 
area  rapid  transit  district. 
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(From  the  New  "tork  Times,  Apr.  27.  1962] 

Two  GovBtNoas  Back  Transit  Aid  Bill 
(By  Warren  Weaver) 

Washington.  April  26.— The  Democratic 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Republican 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  today  Joined  the 
ranks  of  supporters  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's $&00  million  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program. 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  told  a  Senate  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  that  Federal -State  coop- 
eration on  transportation  planning  was 
needed  In  New  Jersey  or  "our  highways,  rails 
and  Indeed  our  economic  life  will  reach  the 
point  of  stranguljatlon  not  too  many  years 
in  the  future." 

Gov.  John  A.  V<rtpe  of  Massachusetts  called 
for  speedy  adoption  of  the  transit  plan  "not 
only  because  of  Its  beneficial  effects  on  mass 
transportation  but  also  because  It  Insures 
that  our  Federal  and  State  highway  programs 
will  successfully  carry  out  their  purposes." 

Neither  Governor  was  present  at  the  hear- 
ing, both  submitting  their  views  in  state- 
ments that  were  buttressed  by  groups  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  tv»o  States. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  plan  to  provide 
Federal  aid  for  mass  transit  facilities  that 
cannot  be  self-siipportlng  on  fare  revenue 
Tan  Into  strenuous  opposition  from  the  VS. 
iChamber  of  Commerce.  Only  one  other 
group,  the  Amer.can  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, is  on  record  against  the  program. 

challe:iced  by  williams 

The  chamber  of  commerce  position  was 
challenged,  first  tpjr  Senator  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams Jr..  Demoaat.  of  New  Jersey,  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  transportation  bill. 

Appearing  for  the  chamber  of  commerce 
was  Dr.  John  H.  Frederick,  professor  of 
transportation  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. He  said  that  mass  transportation  was 
not  "a  broad  national  problem"  that  justified 
spending  the  taxjmyers'  money. 

Dr.  Frederick  also  argued  that  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal-aid  program  would  dis- 
courage local  effoirts  to  solve  transportation 
problems  by  the  metropolitan  areas  them- 
selves. 

In  response,  S<:nator  Williams  maintained 
that  a  number  of  local  cliambers  of  com- 
merce favored  the  legislation.  He  said  that 
It  would  take  far  less  Federal  money  to  aid 
the  transit  syst^-ms  than  to  build  express- 
ways to  attempt  to  handle  the  same  traffic. 
If  that  were  possible. 

As  for  the  chamber's  charge  that  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  w  is  not  needed.  Mr.  Williams 
declared  that  "there  are  tons  of  studies  of 
mass  transportation  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  gethering  dust  for  lack  of 
funds." 

The  administration  program  wo\ild  make 
$500  million  available  over  a  3-year  period 
to  meet  up  to  two- thirds  of  the  part  of  the 
cost  of  expajidea  urban  mass  transit  facili- 
ties that  could  iipit  be  covered  by  their  fare 
revenues.  i  i 

I   I 

|Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Apr.  24, 

1962) 
Mass  IVaivsit  Aid  Bill  Seen  Passing  Semate 

Senate  passage  of  President  Kennedy's  $500 
million  mass  triinsportatlon  grant  program 
was  predicted  today  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  chairman. 

As  he  opened  lieartngs,  the  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Sparkman.  i:)emocrat,  of  Alabama,  urged 
both  transit  and  highway  experts  to  cooper- 
ate to  move  more  people  faster. 

Robert  C.  WeavM-,  Hoxising  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator,  assured  the  Senate 
committee  that  the  President's  transporta- 
tion bill  was  firmly  grounded  on  close  work- 
ing relatlon&hlptt  between  transit,  highway, 
and  housing  oflkJals. 

Rex  M.  Whlttca.  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, also  promised  that  old  "battle  lines" 


drawn  by  highways  versus  mass  transit  had 
been  abandoned. 

"I  am  sure  you  share  our  terror  at  trying 
to  meet  peak  traffic  needs  in  American  cities 
with  the  autocnobile  alone."  Senatcw  Wil- 
liams. Denoocrat.  of  New  Jersey,  said.  He 
has  Introduced  the  President's  bill  with  20 
cosponsors.  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

"I  thoroughly  agree,"  Mr.  W^hltton  assured 
hhn. 

SHIRLET  HIGHWAT   CITED 

The  highway  administrator  said  Shirley 
Highway  in  nearby  Virginia  was  an  exam- 
ple of  cooperative  planning  for  automobile 
and  transit  movements,  as  contemplated  in 
the  President's  program. 

Congress  authorized  a  widening  of  Shirley 
to  eight  lanes  last  year.  The  Public  Roads 
Bureau  consultant  planning  the  highway 
has  been  Instructed  to  consider  the  inclusion 
of  special  bus  lanes,  Mr.  Whltton  testified. 

Later  he  told  reporters  he  could  not  guar- 
antee a  transit  lane  on  Shirley.  But  "we 
are  working  toward  that  pofislblllty."  he 
added.  The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  wants  the  transit  lanes  and  has  hired 
its  own  consultant  to  analyze  the  Shirley 
job.  Mr  Whltton  said  the  consxiltants  were 
cooperating. 

The  major  provision  of  the  President's 
bill  Is  a  3-year  authorization  of  $500  million 
to  State  and  local  governments.  The  money 
would  finance  construction  and  purchase  of 
mass  transpyortatlon  facilities,  including  land, 
parking  lots,  buses,  signal  equipment,  sta- 
tions, and  terminals.  The  Federal  share 
would  be  two- thirds  of  the  tot-1  cost. 

LOANS  ALSO   PLANNED 

Also  provided  would  be  loans  limited  to 
$50  million,  a  $10  million  research  program, 
uniform  payments  of  relocation  expenses  to 
persons  displaced  by  a  transportation  project 
and  planning  grants. 

Acceptance  of  the  President's  bill  would 
recognize  mass  transit  needs  for  Federal  sup- 
port as  highway  needs  are  now  recognized. 

Mr.  Weaver  said  the  President  shifted  to 
grants  from  a  temporary  loan  program 
cleared  by  Congress  last  year  because  of  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Loans  help  some  small  communities,  Mr. 
Weaver  said.  In  larger  cities,  however,  he 
said  money  from  the  "fare  box"  could  not 
cover  costs  of  urgently  needed  transporta- 
tion. So  loans  could  not  be  repaid  from 
CTurent  receipts,  he  reasoned. 


[From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Apr.  22,  1962] 

Top    U.S.    OmciALS    To    Testift    First    on 

Mass  Transit  Bill 

Washington.— Top  Federal  officials  will  be 
the  leadoff  witnesses  Tuesday  at  the  (Open- 
ing of  a  Senate  bearing  on  the  administra- 
tion's $500  million  mass  transit  bill. 

Rex  Whltton.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator, Is  expected  to  be  called  to  the  stand 
first  and  be  followed  by  Robert  Weaver, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance   Administrator. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Whjjams,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure,  predicted  that  the  bill 
will  get  broad  bipartisan  support  and  with 
other  leading  Democrats,  he  predicted  its 
passage. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  will 
be  open  to  the  public.  "Iliey  will  continue 
throughout  the  week  and  be  followed  by 
House  hearings  which  will  continue  for  2 
additional  weeks.     . 

Senator  Williams  announced  that  Senator 
CuFFORD  P.  Case,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
a  cosponsor  of  Federal  traasit  legislation-, 
will  testify  Wednesday,  and  Dwlght  Palmer, 
New  Jersey  highway  commissioner,  will  be  a 
witness  the  following  day. 

"new  oooperativb  era" 
Senator  Williams  termed  the  appearance 
of  Weaver  and  Whltton  a  "significant  dem- 
onstration that  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of 


cooperative  effort  to  Insure  that  both  high- 
ways and  transit  achieve  their  maximum 
potential  in  meeting  our  growing  urban 
transportation  needs  and  contributing  to 
more  rational  and  effective  forms  of  urban 
transportatiob." 

Williams  said  the  transit  bills  are  aimed 
at  producing  coordinated  tirban  transporta- 
tion. His  bill  calls  for  a  $500  million  Fed- 
eral program  over  a  3-year  period. 

"People  are  rapidly  coming  to  recognize 
the  stark  economic  truth  that  if  we  don't  do 
something  soon  to  preserve  essential  mass 
transportation  to  help  meet  rush  hour  travel 
in  urban  areas,  we  will  be  forced  into  simply 
incredible  expehditures  to  move  the  rush 
hour  traffic  by  automobile,"  the  Senator  de- 
clared. 

Extensive  highway  construction  in  cities, 
he  indicated,  leads  to  inevitable  injuries 
from  family  dislocation  to  the  replacement 
of  commercial  and  cultural  activities  with 
downtown  parking  facilities."  | 

PROVISIONS  LISTED  ' 

Williams,  backing  the  balanced  transpor-' 
tatlon  concept,  pointed  out  "there  are  some 
jobs  that  highways  simply  (jfannot  perform 
except  at  prohibitive  costs  and  damage  to 
heavily  built-up  urban  areas.'' 

The  major  provisions  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  are : 

A  continuing  matching  grant  program 
with  an  initial  3 -year  authorization  of  $500 
million  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment  such 
as  land,  right-of-way.  parking  facilities, 
buses,  rail  rolling  stock,  signal  equipment, 
stations,  terminals,  and  so  forth.  The  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  two-thirds  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  that  cannot  be  financed  by 
revenues  from  the  system. 

The  grants  would  be  contingent  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  for  coordinated 
transportation  within  a  eomprehenslTe  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  iirban  area. 

An  emergency  program  limited  to  3  years 
of  50-50  grants  where  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  preservation  or  provision  of  mass 
transpcn-tation  facilities,  and  where  the  com- 
prehensive program  is  being  actively  devel- 
oped. 

A  $10-mllllon-a-year  research  and  develop- 
ment program  In  the  field  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, with  emphasis  on  new  technology. 

Payment  of  relocation  expenses,  similar  to 
those  paid  under  the  \irban  renewal  program, 
for  families  and  business  displaced  by  a  mass 
transpKirtation  project. 

A  continuation  of  the  existing  $50  million 
loan  program,  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1962. 


[From  the  Elizabeth   (N.J.)    Daily  Journal. 

Apr.  24.  1962] 

Senate  Committee  Seeks  Transit  Ket 

Senatorial  hearings  are  underway  In  Wash- 
lngt<Mi  on  a  vast  and  intricate  situation — 
the  confusion  and  the  failure  of  mass  urban 
transport.  This  is  a  process  of  strangula- 
tion clutching  at  the  New  Jersey-New  York 
metropolis  and  practically  every  other  major 
center  of  population  and'  activity  across  the 
country. 

The  White  House  has  propoeed  that  the 
Pe<leral  Government  intervene;  New  Jersey's 
two  Senators,  Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Williams, 
have  offered  texts  of  helpful  measures;  other 
legislators  have  acknowledged  this  to  be  a 
primary  trouble  sone,  and  i^mkesmen  from 
many  State  capitals  and  city  halls  have  ap- 
pealed for  action  in  Washington. 

Ocmsequently,  the  hearings,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  proposed  laws  and  an  encompassing 
array  of  data,  hcdd  great  promise. 

From  the  White  House  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  the  Senate  appears  recognl- 
tton  that  mass  transit  is  far  more  than  the 
controversy  of  rubber  versus  rails;  that  lU 
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needs  exceed  the  capacity  of  most  afflicted 
cities;  that  frequently  It  transcends  even 
State  lines.  No  longer  Is  It  a  purely  local 
matter;  whatever  Is  to  be  done  must  be  done 
big. 

In  another  two  decades  more  than  half  of 
the  Nation's  people  will  be  concentrated  in  40 
urban  complexes  of  deteriorating  centers, 
new  marketing  concepts,  congested  and 
scattered  residential  districts.  No  space 
would  be  available  for  the  highways  neces- 
sary for  transit  and  transport.  If  rail  move- 
ment ceased.  The  railroads,  however,  are 
falling  simultaneously  for  fiscal  reasons. 

New  Jersey,  Philadelphia.  Massachusetts, 
and  Chicago  are  testing  expedients  to  pre- 
serve rapid  transit;  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
Into  resuscitation  of  subways. 

Prom  this  background,  the  administration 
proposes  far  more  direct  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government,  both  In  the  de- 
termination of  policy  and  by  staggering  ap- 
propriations to  be  expended  in  coordination 
with  State  and  local  governments,  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  to  provide  both  railways  and 
highways.     Neither  alone  can   suffice. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senate  hearings  Is  to 
find  among  the  welter  of  bills,  statements 
by  experts  and  officials,  surveys  and  testi- 
mony the  substance  of  legislation  that  can 
activate  the  intent  of  the  administration  and 
best  serve  the  harassed  communities  it  will 
re&ch. 

The  urgency  of  action  Is  recognized  fully 
here  and  across  the  river  and  in  many  other 
cities.  Congressional  progress  can  be  Im- 
peded by  the  Indifference  of  places  not  af- 
fected by  choked  traffic  arteries.  That  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

(From  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Dally  Home 

News,  Feb.  3.  19621 

TOWARD  New  Traffic  Tack 

The  country's  mass  transit  systems  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  much  headway  yet 
under  programs  set  up  to  help  solve  their 
problems. 

In  many  modest  size  conununltles  the 
problem  Is  that  public  transportation  has 
disappeared  altogether.  In  the  bigger  cen- 
ters, the  problems  are  to  cope  with  growth 
and  keep  afloat  flnanclally. 

The  1961  Housing  Act  provides  certain 
funds  for  transit  planning,  for  demonstra- 
tion grants,  and  for  loans  for  development 
of  transit  facilities  and  equipment.  Thoxigh 
the  authorizations  were  larger,  last  minute 
congressional  maneuvering  imposed  restric- 
tions whose  effect  is  to  limit  the  program  to 
$42  miUlon. 

As  might  be  expected,  little  has  been  done 
to  implement  these  provisions  in  the  few 
short  months  since  passage.  A  new  unit  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  is 
largely  in  the  organization  and  policy  state- 
ment phase. 

Meantime,  the  harsh  facts  pile  up.  Com- 
munities keep  on  growing,  their  existing  fa- 
cilities ■  are  overburdened,  and  they  find 
themselves  laying  out — or  contemplating — 
Immense  sums  for  street  and  highway  Im- 
provements to  handle  the  swelling  motor 
traffic. 

Many  surveys  of  the  transit  problem  wind 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  some  kind  of 
rapid  rail  transit,  combined  where  It  is  prac- 
tical with  regular  railroads'  conunuter  serv- 
ice. Is  the  real  key  to  the  futtire. 

In  numerous  cases  where  rapid  transit 
lines  are  either  Inadequate  or  nonexistent, 
the  prospective  cost  obviously  could  be  high. 

Where  expanded  commuter  service  Is 
thought  sensible,  the  question  Is  bow  the 
railroads  Involved  can  meet  the  losses  that 
seem  inevitably  to  accompany  commuter 
operations. 

Analysts  dealing  with  the  problem  In  the 
Senate  hint  that  the  country,  the  States, 
and  the  cities  may  simply  have  to  fao«  the 


prospect  of  deficit  financing  for  transit  sys- 
tems. 

One  view  is  that,  unhappy  as  this  pros- 
pect may  be.  It  has  to  be  set  beside  the  in- 
credible coet  of  street  and  highway  pro- 
grams— and  the  added  fact  that  many  new 
roads  are  heavily  congested  almost  frcnn  the 
moment  they  open. 

Philadelphia  plans  one  expressway  whose 
22  miles  would  cost  $300  million.  The  New 
Jersey  Turnpike,  118  miles  long,  cost  $255 
million  In  1951. 

The  barriers  to  more  and  better  rail 
transit  are  formidable.  But  the  motor  traf- 
fic alternative  keeps  looking  worse  and 
worse.  The  start  is  slow,  yet  painful  logic 
may  be  pushing  us  steadily  toward  transit 
systems  on  a  big  scale. 


transportation  reports.  The  opportunity  for 
a  ciire  Is  too  great;  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinued Inaction  are  too  evident. 


(From  the  Business  Week.  Apr.  14.  1962,  as 
reprinte<l  by  Passenger  Transport.  Apr.  27. 
1962) 

In  a  long  and  dreary  history  of  studies  and 
reports  on  transportation.  President  Ken- 
nedy's latest  message  to  Congress  Is  unique. 
Never  before  have  the  Intricate  problems 
that  have  grown  with  our  transportation  In- 
dustry bee  a  tackled  so  comprehensively  and 
boldly.  And  never  before  has  the  Industry 
had  such  an  opportunity  for  the  complete 
overhaul  it  so  desperately  needs. 

Broadly  spenking.  the  President's  recom- 
mendations would  remove  much  Federal 
regulation  and  subsidization  from  Intercity 
public  transportation.  They  would  put  the 
different  carriers  on  a  more  equal  footing, 
allowing  e;ich  to  fight  for  traffic  under  rules 
that  were  the  same  for  all. 

Pas.senger  fares  would  not  be  kept  high  to 
support  the  weakest  carriers.  Trunk  airlines 
would  not  be  eligible  for  Federal  subsidy,  to 
ball  the  poorest  out.  And  subsidies  for  local 
service  and  helicopter  airlines  would  be  re- 
duced. Finally,  taxes  amounting  to  "user 
charges"  would  be  Imposed  on  airlines  and 
Inland  waterway  operators  to  help  recover 
the  Government's  capital  and  maintenance 
costs. 

The  net  of  all  this  would  be  an  Industry 
left  more  -.o  Its  own  devices  and  to  the  laws 
and  consecjuences  of  competition  in  order  to 
cure  its  own  Ills.  There  would  necessarily 
be  a  period  of  painful  confusion.  Many  of 
the  weaker  carriers  would  necessarily  fall  by 
the  wayside,  with  only  their  viable  segments 
being  purchased  by  the  strong.  But  after 
this  period  had  passed,  the  Industry  would, 
in  the  President's  words,  be  made  "fit.  lean, 
and  progr«Msive  by  vigorous  competition  and 
Innovation." 

Competition,  however,  cannot  be  expected 
to  solve  the  problems  of  urban  transporta- 
tion. In  many  areas,  public  transportation 
is  disappearing  because  the  people  who  use 
It  and  benefit  from  It  either  can't  or  won't 
pay  the  full  costs.  Unpleasant  as  it  Is  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  moving  Into 
the  local  transportation  business,  this  is  of- 
ten the  only  authority  willing  to  do  the  Job. 
But  here  again,  the  President's  message 
shows  wisdom.  Grants  and  loans  would  be 
made  only  to  cities  that  take  the  Initiative 
of  setting  up  long-range  planning  bodies. 
Furthermore,  the  plans  must  first  be  inte- 
grated so  that  the  previously  competing 
forms  of  mass  transportation  would  comple- 
ment each  other. 

As  the  debate  over  the  President's  pro- 
posals progresses.  It  may  develop  that  some 
of  them  can  be  dropped  or  modified.  But 
as  a  broad  philosophy,  a  body  of  principles 
to  guide  the  formulation  of  a  new  transpor- 
tation policy,  they  offer  the  ailing  industry 
the  only  real  solution  to  an  otherwise  im- 
possible situation. 

The  political  and  emotional  bickering  at- 
tendant on  any  proposed  transportation 
legislation  must  not  be  allowed  to  relegate 
President  Kennedy's  message  to  the  same 
dusty  shelf  where  reside  so  many  previous 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11.  1962) 
Pi^NNXo  Urban  TRANsrr 

By  1980  more  than  half  of  the  country's 
growing  population  Is  likely  to  be  concen- 
trated in  40  great  urban  complexes.  Many 
smaller  cities  will  also  undergo  spectacular 
expansion.  The  danger  that  these  popula- 
tion centers  may  suffocate  through  Inade- 
quate or  Ill-planned  transportation  facilities 
has  promoted  the  program  for  Federal  aid 
to  urban  mass  transit  that  President  Ken- 
nedy put  forward  in  his  recent  message  to 
Congress  on  national  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

The  program  Is  baaed  on  the  sound  premise 
that  long-term  aid  should  be  authorized 
only  for  projects  that  are  part  of  a  unified 
or  coordinated  trans]x>rtatlon  system  geared 
to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  development  of 
an  urban  area.  In  recognition  of  the  urgent 
needs  that  now  exist  In  many  communities, 
the  Kennedy  proposal  also  would  allow  emer- 
gency grants  to  keep  existing  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  operating  whUe  an  offi- 
cial long-range  plan  was  In  preparation. 

The  merits  of  the  urban  transportation 
program  are  so  compelling  that  It  ought  not 
to  be  held  up  by  the  much  fiercer  debate 
that  Is  likely  to  rage  over  the  President's 
recommendations  for  overhauling  the  regu- 
latory and  subsidy  structure  governing  rall- 
ro.xd8.  airlines,  waterways  and  other  carriers. 
The  urban  transit  plan  can  and  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  message  In 
congressional  consideration.  The  problems 
of  the  cities  are  multiplying  too  rapidly  to 
permit  Indefinite  delay  In  a  Federal  con- 
tribution to  their  solution. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  22,  1962.  as 

reprinted  by  Passenger  Transport) 

Urban  Transtt  IicpROVKMzirr 

Democrats  and  Republicans  In  Congress 
appear  agreed  that  a  satlf  factory  version  of 
the  administration's  $500  million  mass 
transit  bill  will  be  approved  this  year.  Pas- 
sage cannot  come  too  soon  for  anyone  who 
has  spent  weary  hours  In  bimi per- to-bumper 
traffic  on  suburban  highways,  circled  end- 
lessly In  search  of  a  nonexistent  downtown 
parking  place  or  scrambled  for  a  commuter 
train  that  was  dropped  from  the  timetable 
last  week. 

The  outlook  for  speedy  action  has  been 
brightened  by  the  ending  of  a  long  wrangle 
over  Jurisdiction  and  concept  between  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  A  meeting  of  the  minds  has  been 
reached  on  Joint  planning  to  Insure  balance 
in  Improving  rail  and  highway  facilities. 

With  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  In  the 
country  expected  to  Increase  by  50  percent  In 
the  next  15  years  and  with  traffic  Jams  al- 
ready costing  an  estlnuited  $5  billion  In  an- 
nual economic  waste.  Congress  will  be 
making  a  contribution  to  the  country's  prog- 
ress and  Its  peace  of  mind  by  moving 
promptly  on  a  coordinated  approach  to 
urban  transit  Improvement. 


(Prom  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Bvenlng  Press. 

Apr.  23.  10621 

Barnks  on  Mass  Transit 

Having  for  years  pointed  to  the  need  for 
Improved  mass  transportation,  this  news- 
paper is  gratified  to  hear  Henry  A.  Barnes. 
New  York  City's  tralSc  commissioner,  call 
for  more  adequate  mass  transit  facilities  to 
relieve  traffic  and  parking  problems  within 
the  cities. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  this  country 
can  never  build  enough  highways  and  park- 
ing lots  to  permit  everyone  to  enter  and 
leave  congested  metropolitan  areas  by  prl- 
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Tate  autonu}bile.  With  all  at  the  vehicular 
bridges  and  tunnels  and  expensive  ap- 
proaches leading  to  New  Tork  City,  for  In- 
stance, it  would  be  Impossible  to  transport 
commuters  to  the  city  without  rallroicds  and 
subways.  But  even  were  there  sufficient  fa- 
cilities to  permit  every  commuter  to  enter 
the  city  by  private  car,  there  Is  no  room 
within  the  city  to  move  and  park  these 
automobiles.  In  fact,  the  prevailing  load  of 
vehicular  traffic  In  New  York  and  nuiny  other 
cities    is   already    strangling    them. 

When  one  train  passing  through  the  city 
can  transport  as  many  persons  as  hundreds 
of  automobiles  It  Is  obvious  that  the  only 
solution  lies  in  istiproved  mass  transit. 
Otherwise  street  traffic  and  parking  will 
choke  the  urban  centers  to  the  point  where 
all  productive  enterprise  will  perish. 

Mr.  Barnes  complains  that  former  parks 
oommlssloner,  Rol>ert  Moees,  built  many  fine 
parkways  "to  the  edge  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  left  them  there."  Thus  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pro\l(lQ  facilities  for  bringing 
people  Into  the  city,  And.  as  Mr.  Barnes  ob- 
serves, "it  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  cheaper  to 
subsidize  public  transportation  than  to 
build  highways." 

Mr.  Barnes  hjis  contributed  his  expert 
opinion  to  the  grciat  mass  of  evidence  show- 
ing the  need  for  improving  our  public  trans- 
portation system,  eGpeclally  in  urban  areas 
where  there  is  neither  room  for  more  high- 
ways and  parking  lots  nor  the  funds  to 
finance  them.  Per  years  now  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  p'.aoed  on  highway  construc- 
tion while  too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  improvement  of  mass  transit.  And  as 
a  result  our  system  of  public  transportation. 
as  the  deterioration  of  the  railroads  dem- 
onstrates, is  near  collapse.  It  is  late,  but 
not  too  late,  to  reach  a  balance  between 
private  and  mas.s  transit  and  salvage  and 
improve  railroad»  »nd  other  rfipld  transit 
facilities  to  the  point  where  they  are 
equipped  to  do  the  Job  that  only  they  can 
do. 

(^om  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  26,  1962] 
Future  of  Our  Cities 

The  idea  of  increased  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  fut\ire  growth  trends  of  American 
cities  Is  winning  a  favorable  response  In  Con- 
gress. One  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
persuasive  report  recently  submitted  to  the 
President  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  and  Admtnistrator  Robert  C.  Wea- 
ver of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  The  reasoning  behind  this  report 
helped  to  shape  '.he  President's  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  transportation,  and  it 
should  now  guide  Congress  In  the  shaping  of 
legislation  that  will  modify  the  transporta- 
tion systems  of  large  urban  communities. 
The  growth  of  our  cities  in  the  decades  ahead 
win  be  determined  lo  large  measure  by  their 
transportation  facilities,  and  these  In  turn 
will  be  determined  In  large  measure  by  Fed- 
eral   assistance   programs. 

The  Hodges-Weaver  report  forecasts  that 
by  1980  some  140  million  people  will  be  living 
In  40  great  urban  complexes  with  more  than 
1  million  population  each.  Most  of  the 
country's  rapid  growth  is  taking  place  In 
urban  centers,  but  in  the  suburbs  rather 
than  In  the  central  cities.  The  cities  have 
scarcely  begun  to  cope  with  the  transporta- 
tion problems  resulting  from  this  astonish- 
ing spread  of  urbanization.  Indeed,  prob- 
lems of  transit  have  been  multiplied  In  many 
cities,  for  the  trend  In  recent  years  has  been 
away  from  mass  transit  to  greater  use  of 
private  automobiles.  The  survey  showed 
that  in  most  urban  areas  "over  85  percent 
of  the  total  daily  travel  is  by  automobile." 

It  Is  not  surprising  In  these  circumstances 
that  the  emphasis  of  the  current  report 
should  be  on  Federal  aid  for  mass  transit. 
Of  course  no  drtistlc  shift  from  urban  free- 
ways to  rajl  lines  for  commuters  Is  contem- 


plated. The  necessity  for  continued  large- 
scale  aid  for  better  urban  highways  is  fully 
recognized.  In  many  instances  improved 
public  transportation  will  take  the  form  of 
modern  buses  operating  on  loops  and  ex- 
pressways. What  the  new  policy  does  Insist 
on  is  comprehensive  planning  for  all  trans- 
ixirtatien  requirements  while  the  highways 
program  goes  forward. 

If  the  recommendations  of  this  report 
are  accepted,  each  city  seeking  Federal  aid 
for  highways  will  have  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  1965  that  Its 
I>roJects  '  are  consistent  with  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  Its  entire  metro- 
politan area.  To  encourage  Increased  reli- 
ance on  mass  transit,  this  report  also  recom- 
mends grants  totaling  $500  million  over  a 
3-ycar  period  to  finance  up  to  two  thirds 
of  the  cost  of  public  transportation  systems. 
Grants  and,  loans  would  be  made  only  to 
local  public  agencies,  but  they^ could  arrange 
for  private  t>peratlon  of  transit  lines  if  they 
should  so  desire. 

Messrs.  Hodges  and  Weaver  clearly  recog- 
nize that  mass  transportation  Is  not  likely 
to  pay  Its  own  way.  Large-scale  public  In- 
tervention Is  Jtistlfied  as  a  means  of  saving 
cities  from  slow  strangulation  on  one  hand 
and  partial  destruction  through  the  pro- 
liferation of  freeways  on  the  other.  We  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  pro- 
gram if  our  cities  are  to  become  desirable 
places  for  future  generations. 

Several  other  aspects  of  the  report  are 
Important.  It  contemplates  sustained  re- 
search Into  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
urban  transportation  problems,  continuous 
community  plaiuilng  in  the  light  of  trans- 
portation needs,  and  more  adequate  asslst- 

T  ance  for  the  families  who  are  displaced  by 
^highway  and  other  improvements.     The  re- 

;  port  estimates  that  85.000  urban  families  are 
forced  to  move  each  year  by  public  action, 
much  of  It  assisted  with  Federal  funds.    Cor- 

!  talnly  Federal  aid  for  relief  of  these  families 

'  is  an  essential  part  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  that  this  program  calls  for. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Apr.  27, 
1962.  reprinted  in  Passenger  Transport, 
May  11,  19621 

Mass  Transportation 

Those  who  object  to  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  mass  transit  facilities  should  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives. • 

A  Senate  banking  subcommittee  has  been 
exploring  this  area  during  Its  consideration 
of  President  Kennedy's  plan  to  provide 
$500  million  In  Federal  grants  over  a  3- 
year  period  to/Tielp  cities  meet  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  (capital  cost  of  mass  transit 
Improvements  that  could  not  be  supported  by 
fare  revenues.  \ 

What  will  happen  in  our  big  cities  If  transit 
facilities  are  not  adequately  available?  Some 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  have 
painted  a  picture  of  mounting  motor  traffic 
and  P3rramlded  highway  construction  to  ac- 
commodate it  that  is  horrible  to  contem- 
plate. 

Senator  Clair  Enolb,  of  California,  said 
that  experts  estimate  it  would  soon  require 
90  highway  lanes  to  handle  traffic  moving 
into  Ban  Francisco  from  the  soxuh.  Tran- 
sit-deprived Los  Angeles  is  coping  with  a 
staggering  problem  of  finding  more  space  for 
new  highways. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  pre- 
dicted that  by  1970  his  city  would  require 
120  expressway  lanes  to  move  traffic  In  and 
out  If  no  supplementary  ma.ss  transit  facil- 
ities are  developed. 

It  has  been  previously  estimated  that  the 
expenditure  of  $31  billion  would  be  required 
to  build  the  necessary  extra  highways  should 
the  rail  commuter  lines  serving  Philadelphia, 
New  York.  Chicago,  Boeton,  and  Cleveland 


be  abandoned.  Additional  highways  for  dis- 
placed Pennsylvania  Railroad  commuters  in 
this  city  and  New  York  would  cost  at  least 
$1  billion  alone. 

The  requlronents  of  a  highway  program, 
to  handle  Increasing  traffic  would  be  of  such 
tremendous  proportions,  Mayor  Allen  warned 
the  Senators,  that  It  could  bankrupt  every 
level  of  government. 

It  seems  strange  that  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  public  appropriations  for  mass  tran- 
sit projects  have  found  no  fault  with  vast 
grants  of  taxpayers'  money  for  highways  and 
parking  garages.  And  it  is  not  only  the  high 
coet  in  dollars  of  such  construction  that  is 
material  but  the  cost  to  the  cities  in  traffic 
saturation  of  their  streets  and  the  encroach- 
ment on  their  living  space  of  mxiltiplex  high- 
ways and  parking  lots. 

The  relatively  small  amount  allotted  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  its  various  com- 
muter rail  operations,  and  the  proposed  ap- 
propriations to  provide  similar  projects  in 
the  adjacent  counties,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance alongside  the  great  sums  and  land 
space  that  would  be  required  for  new  high- 
wa3rs  should  the  rail  lines  In  this  area  go 
out  of  business. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  spent  many 
millions  to  establish  and  Improve  high-speed 
transit  systems  here.  That  expenditure  can 
hardly  be  dismissed  as  unnecessary  and  ex- 
travagant subsidy.  Neither  can  the  plans 
now  In  the  making  In  this  and  other  cities 
for  Imperatively  needed  mass  transportation. 


(From  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  Apr.  27,  19621 
Mass  Transportation  Legislation 

Hearings  in  Washington  this  week  are  de- 
veloping strong  bipartisan  support  for  urban 
mass  transportation  legislation. 

The  hearings  are  being  held  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing.  New  Jersey  Senators 
Cliftord  p.  Case  and  Harrison  A.  Williams 
are  among  those  directing  their  efforts 
toward  Improvtfti  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices In  metropolitan  areas. 

Both  are  actively  backing  the  administra- 
tion's mass  transportation  proposals.  The 
program  was  put  forward  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  a  recent  message  to  Congress  on  na- 
tional  transportation   problems. 

The  program  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
long  term  aid  should  be  authorized  only  few 
projects  that  are  part  of  a  unified  or  co- 
ordinated transportation  system  geared  to  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  development  of  an 
urban  area.  President  Kennedy's  proposals 
would  allow  emergency  grants  to  keep  exist- 
ing mass  transportation  facilities  operating 
while  an  official  long-range  plan  was  In 
preparation. 

Senator  Case  has  a  bill  of  his  own,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  whatever  highway  and  new 
mass  tran.sportation  funds  the  Congress 
allows. 

The  President  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  withhold  highway  funds 
until  assured  that  proposed  projects  have 
been  brought  Into  harmony  with  plans  for 
rapid  transit  systems  and  other  aspects  of 
urban  planning.  Case  projKtses  to  lodge  a 
similar  authority  In  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Both  are  trying  by  somewhat  different 
means  to  assure  advance  planning  that  will 
prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  workings  at 
cros8-purpc«ses  where  transportation  needs 
are  concerned. 

Senator  Williams  initiated  a  program  of 
Federal  planning  grants  for  mass  transit 
facilities  which  was  enacted  Into  law  as  part 
of  the  Hoiislng  Act  of  1961.  He  says  the  ad- 
ministration proposals  will  broaden  this 
program. 

It's  gratifying  to  know  both  Senators  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  problem  and  determined 
to  do  something  about  it. 


/ 
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[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Svening  Press, 
Apr.  30.  1962) 
I  Transit  Plan  Is  Sound 

It  will  be  difficult  to  develop  any  tenable 
opposition  to  President  Kennedy's  mass 
transportation  plan.  Even  should  it  be 
found  advisable  to  alter  details  of  the  pro- 
gram. Its  basic  soundness  and  the  pressing 
need  for  it  should  assure  rapid  adoption. 

The  President's  proposal  is  aimed  at  sal- 
vaging the  deteriorating  mass  transit  sys- 
tems that  Jeopardize  the  economy  of  most 
metropolitan  areas.  In  the  effort  to,  provide 
adequate,  modem  service  it  appropriates  $500 
million  in  public  funds  to  improve  facilities 
and  service  and  It  calls  for  research  and  plan- 
ning to  Integrate  them  into  an  efficient 
system. 

If  there  be  any  other  way  to  reach  this 
objective  we  have  not  heard  of  it.  New  Jer- 
sey has  tried  valiantly  through  subsidies  to 
maintain  adequate  rail  service,  especially  for 
its  thousands  of  conunuters,  but  the  State 
cannot  alone  do  the  Job.  The  only  solution 
thus  lies  in  Federal  assistance  that  will  sup- 
ply the  funds  and  the  leadership  needed  to 
rehabilitate  our  mass  transit  system,  espe- 
cially in  urban  areas. 

No  one  any  longer  questions  the  need  for 
first-rate  mass  transit.  E>espite  the  billions 
spent  on  urban  highway  development  it  is 
obvious  that  private  automobiles  cannot 
carry  hundreds  of  thousands  of  conunuters 
daily  into  and  out  of  metropolitan  centers. 
Not  only  is  it  Impossible  to  build  sufficient 
highways,  bridges,  and  tunnels  for  this  pur- 
pose but  there  would  be  no  place  in  which 
to  park  the  cars  of  conunuters  could  they 
gain  access  to  such  congest«d  areas  as  New 
York  City.  In  fact,  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate highways  to  carry  all  traffic  to  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  most 
other  metropolitan  centers  would  require  the 
confiscation  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
residential  and  commercial  developments  for 
the  necessary  rights  of  way.  With  this  sort 
of  transportation  system  there  would  be  little 
room  for  anything  else. 

With  the  need  for  mass  transit  thus  es- 
tablished, a  means  for  providing  it  must  be 
adopted.  Obviously  the  railroads  are  not  fi- 
nancially able  to  do  it.  Highway  competi- 
tion, high  taxes,  and  declining  revenue  have 
forced  them  to  curtail  rather  than  expand 
service.  Nor  can  the  States  supply  sufficient 
revenue  for  an  adequate  urban  transit  sys- 
tem, especially  when  It  must  cross  State 
lines.  Thus  the  only  hope  lies  in  the  Federal 
assistance  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  program 
proposes. 

Fortunately  New  Jersey  is  In  the  forefront 
in  the  battle  for  Improved  mass  transporta- 
tion. For  years  Senator  Case  has  called  for 
coordinated  Federal  assistance.  Senator 
Wn.LiAMS  is  aggressively  sponsoring  the 
Presidents  program  in  the  upper  House. 
Governor  Hughes  has  supported  the  bill  anjjl 
Highway  Commissioner  Palmer  has  testified 
before  a  Senate  committee  to  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. With  such  effective  support  the  pro- 
gram should  be  promptly  adopted  so  that 
our  mass  transit  system  can  be  rehabilitated 
before  It  collapses. 


Mass  Transportation  Bill — WJRZ  Radio 
Editorial,  Wednesday,  April  25,  1962 

New  Jersey  has  a  vital  Interest  in  the 
hearings  on  the  administration's  mass  trans- 
portation bill  which  started  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Williams.  Under  the  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  initially  make  $500 
million  available  over  a  period  of  3  years 
to  State  and  local  agencies.  The  Federal 
Government  would  match  State  and  local 
money  on  a  2-to-l  basis. 

After  the  current  Senate  hearings  are  con- 
cluded, the  House  will  conduct  its  own 
hearings. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  Is  a  prime  requisite 
to  New  Jersey's  continued  development.    As 


Senator  Williams  testified  yesterday,  the 
population  of  New  Jersey  will  Increase  by 
39  percent  in  the  next  IS  years,  and  the  In- 
crease In  motor  vehicle  registrations  will 
be  47  percent. 

Under  present  budget  limitations,  the 
State  would  fall  short  by  $1  billion  of  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  a  highway  system 
adequate  to  meet  the  increase  in  people  and 
autos. 

More  Important  is  the  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  develop  and  increase  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  not  dependent  upon  the 
private  auto.  In  the  past  decade,  the  mass 
transportation  facilities  of  northern  New 
Jersey,  such  as  they  were,  have  deteriorated 
completely. 

We  are  Just  beginning  the  long  fight  back. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
Railroad  by  the  port  authority  is  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  vital  projects. 

Most  Important  of  all  is  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  develop  all  mass 
transportation  or  devices — railroads,  buses, 
helicopter  service,  monorail  systems,  rights- 
of-way,  and  terminal  and  parking  facilities. 

Let's  begin  now  to  plan  the  intelligent  use 
of  funds  which  may  become  available  to 
northern  New  Jersey. 


[From    the    Plainfield    (N.J.)    Courier-News. 

May  7,  1962  | 

The  Railroads 

In  the  opinion  of  Roger  H.  Gilman  of 
Plainfield,  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
Tri-State  Transportation  Committee,  the  ef- 
fort in  behalf  of  commuter  railroad  trans- 
portation has  turned  a  corner  in  the  right 
direction.     This   is   good    news. 

At  the  present  time,  the  administration's 
transportation  bill  in  Washington  has  the 
strong  support  of  Senators  Case  and  Wil- 
liams, both  of  New  Jersey.  They  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  a  coordinated  plan 
of  highways  and  railroads.  The  proposed 
bill  suggests  less  Federal  regulation  and  more 
opportunity  for  the  free  enterprise  system 
to  function. 

In  Trenton,  the  Division  of  Railroad 
Transportatfbn.  New  Jersey  Highway  De- 
partment, under  Commissioner  Dwlght  R. 
G.  Palmer,  has  recognized  that  "practical 
down-to-earth  action  Is  vital — and  now.  not 
tomorrow."  In  a  recent  report,  the  State 
department  Indicated  that  It  is  working  to- 
ward, and  has  asked  legislative  support  for. 
a  modern  rail  system  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  New  Jersey  residents  and  its  in- 
dtistrial  and  business  life.  One  of  the  State's 
objectives  is  faster  and  more  convenient 
service  to  Newark  and  New  York  from  the 
Westfleld-Plalnfield-Somervllle  corridor.  Use 
of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Tubes  under 
the  Hudson  River  is  part  of  that  future  plan. 

Gilman,  working  to  help  solve  the  problem 
in  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecti- 
cut area  surrounding  New  York  City,  says 
that  his  committee  has  close  liaison  with 
both  the  Federal  and  State  activities.  He  is 
confident  that  the  combined  activities  will 
produce  constructive  action.  The  report 
issued  by  his  committee  last  Wednesday  put 
the  emphasis  on  an  "immediate-action  pro- 
gram" leading  to  solutions  for  current  criti- 
cal transportation  problems.  That  is  cer- 
tainly what  is  needed. 

Our  entire  area  will  benefit  from  a  trans- 
portation program  that  relieves  t>ottlenecks 
and  opens  the  right-of-way  for  the  fast, 
convenient  movement  of  people  and  freight 
by  rail,  air,  highway,  and  water.  The  pro- 
posed program  makes  the  railroads  a  revital- 
ized part  of  that  four-part  transportation 
plan. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Trl-State 
Committee  recommendation  which  places  at 
the  top  of  the  list  for  immediate  action  "the 
maintenance  and  Improvement  of  mass 
transportation  services  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  vital  commuter  services  In  the 
region." 


Transit  Recommendations — A  WJRZ  Radio 
Editorial,  Mat  5  and  7.  1962 

This  past  week,  the  Trl-State  Transporta- 
tion Committee  representing  the  Governors 
of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
Issued  a  report  which  will  make  a  few  small 
but  much-needed  dents  in  the  area's  transit 
problems. 

The  steps  recommended  by  the  committee 
will  improve  service  on  the  New  York  Central, 
the  New  York-New  Haven,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vemia  railroads.  Five  specific  projects  were 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Only  one  of  these  will  be  of  any  direct 
benefit  to  New  Jersey  commuters.  Some  New 
Jersey  interests  were  disappointed  by  the 
distribution  of  benefits  among  the  three 
States,  but  this  is  a  short-sighted  attitude 

This  is  only  the  first  proposal  of  specific 
projects  by  the  committee.  Others  will  fol- 
low. And  In  the  future  the  balance  of  bene- 
fits will  be  equalized  among  the  three  con- 
tracting States. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  commit- 
tee's rejwrt  was  that  It  concentrated  on 
stimulating  the  use  of  mass  transit  facili- 
ties by  encouraging  parking  facilities  at  rail- 
road stations  and  the  improvement  of  sta- 
tion facilities. 

The  projects  by  the  committee  will  be  In 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Two-thirds 
of  the  necessary  money  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  partnership  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  achieve  a  long  range  solution 
to  this  area's  transit  problems  has  had  an 
auspicious  beginning.  New  Jersey  can  lr»<>k 
to  increased  benefits  in  the  near  future. 
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PROTECTION  AGAINST  FLOODS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi- 
President,  on  March  26,  shortly  after  the 
tremendous  storm  that  hit  the  east  coast, 
I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3066,  calling  for  an 
immediate  study  of  alternative  programs 
that  might  be  established  to  help  provide 
fmancial  assistance  to  those  suffering 
pioperty  losses  in  flood  disasters. 

The  bill  specified  that  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  each  alternative  should  be 
studied  and  that  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  should  be  le- 
ported  to  the  President  for  submission  to 
Congress  no  later  than  January  30.  1963. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  not  only  to 
provide  for  a  reevaluation  of  the  1956 
flood  insurance  program,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide for  an  exploration  of  other  alterna- 
tives which  might  overcome  the  objec- 
tions that  led  to  the  rejection  of  funds 
to  implement  the  1956  insurance  pro- 
gram by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  I  said  at  the  time.  I  believe  that 
legislation  calling  for  this  kind  of  broad- 
scale  study  offers  the  best  hope  for  al- 
lowing positive  and  constructive  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  reasonably  near  future. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  when,  on  May  31. 
the  President  issued  a  special  statement 
endorsing  this  bill,  stating  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  request  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $500,000  to 
finance  the  study  should  Congress  indi- 
cate favorable  action  on  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  should  also  add  that  the  bill  was 
endorsed  by  a  conference  of  eastern  Gov- 
ernors on  April  18.  which  met  in  Atlantic 
City  to  discuss  stops  for  coping  with  the 
earlier  storm  disaster. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  legislation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Rkcopd. 


'  (. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATtXEin-  BT  THE  PUSIOEjrr 

The  White  House, 

May  31.  1962. 
With  regard  to  flood  Insurance,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  subject  has  been  ccuy- 
fully  reviewed  by  the  executive  branch  fol- 
lowing the  tremendous  east  coast  storms  of 
last  spring.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake 
a  series  of  pilot  studies  under  the  programs 
autjhorixed  by  the  Congress  in  1956.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  alternative  means  must 
be  considered,  and  thus  the  administration 
is  supporting  the  pro]x>8al  of  Senator  Hae- 
aisoN  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  calling  for  an 
immediate  study  of  alternative  programs  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  those  suffer- 
ing property  losses  as  a  result  of  floods.  A 
supplemental  request  for  appropriations  of 
approximately  one-half  million  dollars  to 
finance  the  study  wlU  be  submitted  as  soon 
•s  there  is  indication  that  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  the  Williams  bill.  It  Is  our  be- 
lief that  the  report  would  i>e  made  within  9 
months  after   funds  are   available. 


INDIANA  DRIVE  FOR  DEEP  HARBOR 
POINTS  UP  MANY  CONSERVATION 
VERSUS  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
tui  extensive  article  on  the  effort  to  save 
the  Indiana  Dunes  and  the  threat  posed 
to  this  wonderful  natural  area  by  those 
who  would  construct  a  federally  sup- 
ported harbor  and  a  huge  industrial  de- 
velopment near  Burns  Ditch  in  the 
midst  of  the  dunes. 

The  article  is  signed  by  Edwin  A.  Rob- 
erts, Jr.,  and  carries  an  Indianapolis 
dateline.  While  the  article  gives  a  pre- 
dominantly Indianapolis  pwint  of  view. 
I  nevertheless  feel  the  author  and  the 
Journal  should  be  congratulated  for  this 
effort  to  present  a  balanced  and  exten- 
sive discussion  of  the  issue. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  state  one  cor- 
rection of  a  major  false  impression  left 
by  the  article.  It  is  true,  as  the  article 
points  out.  that  I  have  been  charged  by 
Indiana  politicians  with  seeking  to  pre- 
serve the  dunes  as  a  national  lakeshore 
in  order  to  defend  business  interests  in 
Chicago  from  the  competition  of  an  In- 
diana port.  But  the  charge  has  no 
truth,  and  I  would  like  to  state  again 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  what 
my  position  is  and  why  I  am  trying  to 
save  Indian's  most  exceptional  natural 
wonder. 

I  do  not  oppose  Indiana's  having  an- 
other harbor.  It  already  has  four;  two 
public  and  two  private. 

I  do  oppose  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finance  an  Indiana  harbor  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  these  few  remaining  miles 
of  beautiful  beaches,  rolling  dunes,  and 
other  areas  of  great  scientific  and  rec- 
reational value.      I ; 

I  have  stated  that  I  will  help  Indiana 
to  get  another  harbor,  but  a  harbor  at 
another  site. 

There  are  other  sites  in  Indiana. 
Three  have  been  suggested:  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  Michigan  City  Har- 
bor; an  inland  harbor  connected  by  a 
channel  to  the  lake;  and  a  huge  harbor 
In  Lake  County,  Jnd.,  to  be  formed  by 


extending  the  present  Indiana  and  Calu- 
met Harbor  breakwaters. 

The  latter  proposal,  called  the  Tri- 
City  Harbor  has  significant  support  in 
Indiana.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  business 
and  political  leaders  of  Lake  County 
strongly  endorse  the  Tri-City  Harbor 
proposal. 

On  May  18.  I  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  in  support  of  Congressman 
Ray  Maddens  request  for  a  $150,000  ap- 
propriation for  a  feasibility  study  of  this 
Tri-City  Harbor  proposal. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  approve  this 
appropriation.  The  key  issue  is  whether 
Indiana  can  both  have  a  harbor  and 
preserve  this  in-eplaceable  natural  area. 
I  believe  the  dunes  can  be  saved  and 
that  Indiana  can  have  a  fine  deepwater 
harbor.  I  shall  continue  to  ."support  this 
principle. 

May  I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I  un- 
dertook this  fight  to  save  the  dunes 
only  after  being  repeaiedly  urged  to  do 
so  by  the  Indiana  group  known  as  the 
Save  the  Dunes  Council,  and  only  after 
the  Senatoi-s  from  Indiana  refused  my 
request  that  they  work  to  save  this  price- 
less treasui-e  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Wall  Street  Joui-nal  article 
of  June  19,  1962.  entitled  "Indiana  Drive 
for  Deep  Harbor  Points  Up  Many  Con- 
servation Versus  Development  Issues." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Indiana  Drive  for  Dfep  Harbor  Points  Up 
Many  Conservation  Versus  Devi.lopmfnt 
Issues 

(By  Edwin  A  Roberts.  Jr.  ) 

Indianapolis.  Ind — Some  140  miles  north 
of  here,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan , 
lies  a  small  stretch  of  beachfront  that  has 
politicians,  businessmen,  and  conservation- 
ists bumping  heads. 

On  a  strip  of  lakeshore  that  measures  less 
than  a  mile,  the  State  of  Indiana  wants  to 
build  a  public  deepwater  port,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  commerce  opportunities  opened 
by  the  St.  LawTence  Seaway  and  specifically 
to  provide  an  Indiana  gateway  for  iron  ore, 
finished  steel,  grain,  and  various  other  com- 
modities that  figure  importantly  in  the 
State's  economy. 

Chief  opposition  to  the  plan  comes  from 
Illinois  interests  whose  spokesman  is  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Douglas.  The  Senator  has 
snld  it  would  be  a  shame  to  carve  up  a  part 
of  Indiana's  unique  sand  dunes  to  make  way 
for  a  port.  But  Indiana  officials  believe 
Mr.  Douglas  Is  motivated  by  more  than  a 
bucolic  interest  in   a   neighboring  State. 

Two  bills  bearing  on  the  controversy  are 
currently  before  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee.  One,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Douglas,  would  establish  a  9.000-acre  na- 
tional recreation  area  along  the  Indiana 
shore,  blocking  the  port  project.  The  other 
bill,  introduce  by  Indiana  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  would  establish  a  smaller  Federal 
recreation  area,  leaving  room  for  the  harbor. 

Senator  Hartke  is  a  Democrat,  as  is  the 
present  Indiana  Governor,  Matthew  E.  Welsh. 
But  among  Hoosiers,  the  public  port  question 
is  about  as  bipartisan  as  any  issue  can  be. 
Indeed  Senator  Homes  Capehart,  a  Republi- 
can, supports  the  port  project  as  have  all 
Governors  of  both  parties  for  three  decades. 

PERIL    TO    RIVAL    PORT? 

The  reason  for  such  intrastate  unanimity 
is  not  hard  to  And.     A  modern  Oreat  Lakes 


port  would  be  a  boon  to  Indiana.  The 
closest  rival  gateway  is  Calumet  Harbor  In 
Chicago,  a  port  that  is  3  hours'  costly  sailing 
time  down  the  Calumet  River  from  Lake 
Michigan.  Hooein^  claim  that  an  Indiana 
port  would  imperil  the  economic  health  of 
the  Chicago  port  and  this,  they  say.  is  the 
real  reason  Mr.  Douglas  is  trying  to  block  a 
deep-water  harlxtr  in  the  Indiana  Dunes. 
Mr.  E>ouGLAs,  however,  has  frequently  said ' 
he  favors  a  new  Indiana  port  so  long  as  It 
Is  not  located  in  the  dunes. 
»  But  the  controversy  is  much  more  than 
a  political  tussle  l>etween  two  States.  In 
fact,  the  port  debate,  offers  in  almost  perfect 
microcosm  a  look  at  the  arguments  that 
surround  the  old  national  wrangle  over  con- 
servation versus  commercial  development — a 
wTangle  currently  In  the  news  as  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  add  to  the  Nations  reserve 
of  wilderness. 

This  is  so  because  the  land  that  comprises 
Indiana's  northwest  corner  is  a  naturalist's 
dream.  The  so-called  sand  dunes  that  rim 
Lake  Michigan  are  something  more  than  the 
seashore  sandbanks  most  people  are  familiar 
with.  The  Indiana  dunes  rise  as  high  as  100 
feet  and  they  are  covered  with  a  variety  of 
flora  and  fauna  that  some  ecologists  claim 
is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Hoosier  State's  lakefront  is  51  miles 
long  and  much  of  it.  especially  the  section 
around  East  Chicago  and  Gary,  is  highly  In- 
dustrialized But  there  is  an  area  approxi- 
mately halfway  between  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  borders  that  Is  as  wild  as  Eden. 

Much  of  this  duneland  (2.182  acres)  con- 
stitutes Indiana  Dunes  State  Park,  a  pre- 
serve set  aside  for  visitors  who  agree  to  treat 
the  dunes  with  respect.  In  fact,  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Stat^  park,  a  visitor  found  the 
dunes  were  fenced  off  and  posted  with  dire 
warnings  against  climbing  them.  Thus,  at 
least  at  that  point,  there  wasn't  much  for  a 
tourist  to  do  but  contemplate  Lake  Michigan, 
a  body  of  water  that  hasn't  been  m -de 
famous  by  poets. 

To  get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  dunes, 
one's  t>est  bet  is  to  fly  over  them  at  the 
lowest  legal  altitude.  Prom  above,  especially 
In  late  afternoon  when  the  sun's  color  deep- 
ens, it  is  possible  to  see  the  dazzling  white 
sand  turn  to  cApper.  On  the  crests  of  the 
dunes,  and  marching  down  all  sides,  are  the 
contrasting  greens jof  the  pine,  tamarack, 
sassafras,  birch,  sugar  maple,  and  t>eech  trees 
Among  the  trees  are  countless  kinds  of 
grasses,  cactus,  and  wildflowers^ Including  the 
ladyslipper  orchid.  And  amid  this  luxuriant 
bush  live  deer,  beaver,  fox,  and  dozens  of 
other  furry  creatures. 

Uncounted  kinds  of  birds  nest  In  the  dures 
with  chickadee  and  quail  much  In  evidence. 
And  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  area  is 
dotted  with  ducks.  Game  fishing  from  the 
lakeshore  Is  nonexistent  but  In  the  spring, 
when  the  smelt  run  up  the  local  streams  to 
spawn,  a  smelt  lover  could  scoop  up  l^ls  of 
the  little  fish  with  a  peach  basket. 

It  is,  in  sum,  a  paradise — a  paradise  bul'.t 
on  a  foundation  left  by  the  great  glaciers 
20,000  years  ago  and  modeled  by  the  lake 
winds  and  the  hand  of  a  generous  provi- 
dence. Now  the  question  is:  Shall  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mile  of  this  wild  shoreline  be 
dredged  out  to  make  way  for  a  liorbor? 

The  answer  in  Indiana  is  overwhelmingly 
"Yes."  The  argument*  for  the  port  are  eco- 
nomic and  they  find  eager  support  from 
unemployed  steelworkers  In  Gary,  from 
farmers  looking  for  easier,  cheaper  access  to 
new  markets,  and  from  the  man  In  the 
street  who,  with  a  note  of  pride,  believes  his 
States  needs  and  deserves  a  port  that  will 
link  it  with  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  dig^ng  out  the  harbor  at  $25  5 
million,  an  outlay  that  would  be  footed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  cost  of  ac- 
quiring land  and  building  related  port  facil- 
ities,  some  $30   million,   would   be  financed. 
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through  bonds  Issued  by  the  Indiana  Port 
Conunlsslon  which  bejleves  the  debt  could 
be  amortized  out  of  port  revenues.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  port  commission  be- 
cause Indiana  law  prohibits  the  State  gov- 
ernment from  going  directly  into  debt. 

Under  present  plans,  the  port  would  offer 
shippers  a  10-mlllion-bushel  grain  handling 
facility,  vast  warehouses  and  a  railroad  yard 
that  could  marshal  between  1,200  and  1.400 
cars.  The  yard  would  be  built  and  paid  for 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Clinton  Green,  secretary -treas\irer  of  the 
port  commission  and  right-hand  man  to 
Governor  Welsh,  says  that  private  companies 
are  prepared  to  construct  a  coal  unloading 
dock,  a  scrap  Iron  operation,  a  salt  storage 
yard  and  other  facilities  at  the  site. 

MmwEST  steel's  plans 

Until  quite  recently,  the  land  In  ques- 
tion, was  owned  by  the  Midwest  Steel  divi- 
sion of  National  Steel,  private  parties,  and 
Bethlehem  Steel.  But  the  port  commission 
has  Just  purchased  a  700-foot  parcel  of  lake- 
front  from  Midwest  for  $160,555.50.  This 
land  is  immediately  east  of  Midwest's  mod- 
ern rolling  mill  and  will  comprise  the  west 
end  of  the  proposed  harbor.  If  the  harbor 
project  goes  through.  Midwest  plans  to  con- 
vert its  facility  to  an  Integrated-steel  plant 
and  feed  its  furnaces  with  ore  brought  di- 
rectly to  its  door.  Even  if  the  public  port 
plan  is  blocked,  the  company  intends  to 
build  its  own  private  harbor  to  accommodate 
a  blast-furnace  operation. 

Bethlehem  Steel,  which  owns  1.5  miles  of 
lakefront  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  port 
site.  Is  repfjrted  to  have  similar  plans,  al- 
though It  has  not  yet  begun  any  construc- 
tion on  its  dunes  property. 

Indiana  officials  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  build  a  public  port,  which  would  serve  the 
entire  State,  than  to  sit  back  and  watch 
two  steel  companies  put  in  their  own  docks 
which  would  serve  only  themselves.  Senator 
Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  the  steel 
companies'  land  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  national  monument.  The 
Senator  estimates  the  Government  could 
buy  the  property,  together  with  several  small 
parcels  owned  by  private  individuals,  for 
between  $8  million  and  99  million. 

One  Indiana  official  termed  this  price  "a 
pipedream." 

But  It  is  not  the  cost  of  a  national  park 
In  the  area  that  bothers  most  Hoosiers. 
Rather  It  is  the  belief  that  the  State's  2,182- 
ftcre  preserve  plus  other  wild  areas  owned  by 
Individuals  makes  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  park  unnecessary.  Beyond  that,  of 
course,  is  the  conviction  that  Indiana  should 
have  a  port  of  its  own. 

From  Governor  Welsh  down,  Indiana  offi- 
cials believe  a  deep-water  port  taking  up 
but  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  of  coastline  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  recreational  charac- 
ter of  the  dunelands.  Moder'h  industrial 
waste  disposal  systems,  they  contend,  would 
prevent  pollution  of  water  and  air. 

Senator  Douglas  disputes  this  and  in  fact 
has  painted  a  grim  picture  of  belching 
smokestacks,  dirty  water  and  vast  stretches 
of  asphalt. 

And  If  chargea  have  flown  at  Senator 
DotTQLAS  for  allegedly  trying  to  protect  Illi- 
nois harbor  Interests,  at  least. an  equal  num- 
ber of  charges  have  flown  at  Indiana  officials 
for  allegedly  trying  to  help  land  speculators 
make  a  fast  bundle.  The  fact  is  that  much 
of  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
posed port  is  held  by  private  groups  that 
Indeed  would  see  their  investment  sotir  If 
the  harbor  in  the  dunes  is  built.  One  such 
real  estate  Investor  claims  his  land  would 
triple  in  value. 

The  controversial  site  Is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  Bxirns  Ditch  area,  not  because  the 
phrase  is  geographically  accurate  but  be- 
cause no  one  has  thought  of  a  better  name. 
Burns  Ditch  Is  a  muddy  drainage  creek  on 


the  west  aide  of  Midwest  Steel's  property, 
about  a  mile  from  the  place  where  the  har- 
bcH-  would  be  built.  It's  generally  agreed 
that  anybody  owning  land  within  a  long 
cannon  shot  of  Bxirns  Ditch  stands  to  make 
money.  If  the  port  is  built,  a  large  indus- 
trial complex  is  certain  to  spring  up  around 
It. 

And  there  have  been  many  land  transac- 
tions in  the  area  ever  since  the  port  Issue 
got  hot. 

Crlticfl  of  the  project,  in  citing  the  boost 
in  land  values  and  those  who  have  sought 
to  profit  from  them,  have  stopped  short  of 
accusing  anybody  of  doing  anything  illegal. 
But  the  term  "real  estate  speculation"  can 
be  a  convenient  barb  In  political  debate. 

The  controversy  has  been  going  for  so  long 
now  that  many  interesting  and  somewhat 
incongruous  angles  have  develoi>ed.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  Is  the  Big  Sand  Deal  of 
Northwestern  University. 

Northwestern,  located  at  Evans  ton.  111.,  de- 
cided to  add  74  acres  to  its  campus  by  dump- 
ing land  fill  Into  Lake  Michigan.  The  uni- 
versity hired  the  Mlssoiirl  Valley  Dredging 
Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr..  to  fill  in  the  designated 
area  with  2,500,000  tons  of  sand.  Nobody  at 
that  time  gave  much  thought  to  where  the 
sand  would  come  from.  But  the  dredging 
company  then  contracted  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  to  take  the  fill  from  part  of  Bethlehem's 
dunelands — the  part,  in  fact,  that  the  State 
of  Indiana  wants  to  buy  as  part  of  the  Burns 
Ditch  port. 

Bethlehem  and  Indiana  officials  were  de- 
lighted with  the  arrangement.  "The  sand 
removed  from  the  dunelands  for  Northwest- 
em's  campus  would  eventually  mean  a  saving 
of  $1,760,000  In  the  cost  of  port  construction. 
But  Senator  Douglas  was  furious  and  wired 
Northwestern  his  feelings.  Northwestern 
referred  the  Senator's  telegram  to  Missouri 
Valley  Dredging  Co.,  which  has  yet^^o  start 
digging. 

RTCREATION   FOR  CHICAGOANS 

Whatever  negative  impact  the  proposed 
port  might  have  on  harbor  business  in  Illi- 
nois, there  Is  certainly  little  question  that 
Senator  Douglas  has  much  more  than  that 
In  midd  in  leading  the  opposition  to  the 
project.  The  Indiana  lakefront  is  less  than 
an  hour's  drive  from  Chicago,  and  if  the  area 
were  made  a  national  monimient  it  woiild  be 
an  important  recreational  facility  for  Chl- 
cagoans.  The  Burns  Ditch  site,  for  Instance, 
Is  but  40  miles  from  downtown  Chicago.  Be- 
yond that.  Senator  Douglas  Is  a  long  time 
conservationist  who  does  not  have  to  think 
twice  when  the  choice  is  between  a  factory 
and  a  forest. 

The  Senator  is  fond  of  quoting  Carl 
Sandburg  on  the  subject:  "The  Indiana 
Dunes  are  to  the  Midwest  what  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  to  Arizona  and  Yosemite  to  Cali- 
fornia, they  constitute  a  signature  of  time 
and  eternity.  Once  lost,  their  loss  would  be 
Irrevocable." 

But  Indiana  pfflcials  don't  equate  the 
Burns  Ditch  port  with  a  loss  of  the  dunes. 
Anyhow,  they've  waited  a  long  time  for  a 
deepwater  gateway  and  there's  marked  Ir- 
ritation aroufld  ^he  statehouse  that  a  Sen- 
ator from  another  State  should  try  to  Impose 
his  views  up)on  what  Is  regarded  here  as 
pretty  much  an  Indiana  question. 

In  fact  Hoosiers  are  fond  of  telling  a  story 
that.  If  nothing  else.  Illustrates  how  long  the 
idea  of  an  Indiana  port  has  been  kicking 
around.  It  seems,  so  the  story  goes,  that 
In  1838  two  Indiana  towns  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  each  wanted  to  be  the  site 
for  a  deepwater  harbor.  Then,  as  now.  the 
Federal  Government  was  responsible  for 
dredging  harbors,  so  Daniel  Webster  took  a 
trip  to  Indiana  ostensibly  to  look  over  the 
towns  and  recommend  one  for  the  port. 

Both  towns  went  all  out  to  convince  Sena- 
tor Webster  of  their  respective  merits  and,  to 
bolster  their  arguments,  one  community 
offered  the   famous   orator  $5,000   and   the 


other  offered  htm  a  Waganload  of  whisky. 
Mr.  Webster,  so  It  is  said  took  both  the  cash 
and  the  whisky  and  advised  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  build  any  port  at  all  in  Indiana. 
"That's  the  way  it's  always  been  on  this 
harbor  plan,"  says  one  Indiaim  official.  The 
people  of  Indiana  giveth  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  taketh  away.  But  now  we're 
going  to  have  our  port.  After  all.  if  they 
hadnt  put  up  all  those  skyscrapers  in  New 
York  City,  Manhattan  would  have  made  a 
wonderful  beach.  We're  luckier.  We're  go- 
ing to  have  a  modern  harbor  so  more  people 
in  Indiana  will  be  able  to  afford  a  vacation  by 
the  dunes." 


PROPOSED  BURNS  DITCH  HARBOR 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  on 
June  20  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Army 
Elngineers  the  departmental  comments 
on  the  proposed  Bums  Ditch  Harbor.  I 
am  sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  Interested  in  the  Secretary's  concise 
and  frank  statement  of  the  Issues  and 
that  all  those  who  want  to  preserve  the 
irreplaceable  Indiana  Dunes  will  be 
heartened  by  the  Secretary's  recommen- 
dations. 

The  Secretary's  report  correctly  points 
out  that  the  proposed  harbor  at  the 
Burns  Ditch  site  would  level  several 
hundred  acres  of  the  finest  surviving 
natural  dunes;  and,  further,  that 
the  commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  inevitable  pollution  which 
wotild  necessarily  follow  the  construction, 
of  the  harbor  at  this  location  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  public  recrea- 
tion potential  in  this  area. 

There  can  be  no  other  conclusion  than 
this,  Mr.  President:  A  harbor  and  In- 
dustrial development  at  the  Bums  Ditch 
site  will  certainly  destroy  the  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  values  of  the  entire 
dunes  area.  Including  the  State  park 
several  miles  east  of  Bums  Ditch. 

What  the  report  says  in  effect  is  that 
you  cannot  have  it  both  ways :  if  there  is 
a  harbor,  constructed  at  the  proposed 
Burns  Ditch  site  with  two  steel  mills 
following  it.  there  will  be  no  point  to  a 
Federal  park. 

Secretary  Udall  puts  this  forcefully  In 
his  report  when  he  writes: 

It  must  be  recognized  that  only  an  area 
of  sufficient  slze*and  possessing  sufficient 
scenic  and  recreational  values  can  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  inclusion  In  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
If  the  port  is  constructed,  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  in  tills  area  of  Lake  Michigan  will  be 
foreclosed  for  all  time. 

This  Is  strong  language,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  puts  the  Congress  squarely  on  the 
spot.  Those  who  would  promote  a  so- 
called  "compromise"  which  would  give 
up  the  central  unit  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional lakeshore  to  a  harbor  and  iudtis- 
try  now  have  the  expert  conclusion  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  has 
most  serious  implications  and  I  believe 
it  is  clear  that  since  the  decision  must 
be  either  harbor  or  park  the  Congress 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must  give 
extraordinary  attention  to  every  facet  of 
the  harbor  proposal.  I  shall  undertake 
to  assist  in  this  detailed  examination. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Udalls  letter 
to  the  Engineers,  without  going  into  the 
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economics  of  the  harbor  proposal,  under- 
scores two  very  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
Engineers'  report.  These  are,  first,  that 
the  Engineers'  study  "made  no  elTort  to 
balance  off  the  conflicting  claims  be- 
tween navigational  and  recreational 
use."  The  fact  is  that  despite  President 
Kennedy's  recommendation  for  a  na- 
tional lakeshore  in  the  Indiana  Dunes, 
the  Engineers  completely  ignored  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  project  on  the 
President's  recommendation.  While  the 
Engineers  purpwrt  to  submit  a  scientific 
report  on  the  benedts  which  will  accrue 
from  the  harbor  in  contrast  to  the  costs 
of  constructing  it,  they  nowhere  include 
in  their  computations  the  costs  of  de- 
stroying this  irreplaceable  natural  re- 
source. 

Second,  the  Secretary  points  out  that 
"the  Corps  did  not  weigh  seriously  the 
Bums  Ditch  site  for  a  harbor  against 
other  potential  sites  along  the  45-mile 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.''. 

This  a&ence  of  any  detailed  study  of 
the  alternative  sites  in  Indiana  is  the  key 
deficiency  in  the  Engineers'  report. 
There  are  other  sites  for  a  new  deep- 
water  port  in  Indiana.  Everyone  knows 
this.  But  present  State  officials  do  not 
want  to  look  at  the  other  sites.  During 
recent  appropriations  hearings.  State 
officials  openly  opposed  an  appropriation 
for  a  feasibility  study  of  a  Lake  County. 
Ind..  deepwater  harbor  which  Congress- 
man Ray  Madden  has  requested  with  the 
almost  unanimous  endorsement  of  Lake 
County  political  and  business  leaders. 

Why  does  the  State  administration  op- 
pose even  a  study  of  the  Lake  County 
harbor  proposal?  The  district  engi- 
neer's report  openly  states  the  reason: 

TtiK  proposed  site  at  Burns  Waterway 
•  •  •  is  the  only  one  which  would  satisfy 
the  requiremenU  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  the  Midwest  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  benefits  from  this  harbor — to  be  built 
with  $25.5  million  of  Federal  funds — 
would  go  to  this  one  steel  company.  No 
more  brazenly  selfish  proposal  has  been 
before  the  Congress  in  some  time. 

On  the  basis  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
posal to  destroy  the  Indiana  Dunes  in 
order  to  build  at  Federal  expense  a  har- 
bor which  is  almost  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  one  steel  company,  what  conclusion 
ca<i  reasonably  be  reached? 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
cludes that  "there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  scenic  and  recreational  opportunities 
which  the  Indiana  Dunes  can  be  made 
to  provide  for  almost  7  million  persons 
who  live  In  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
area." 

The  Department  recommends  that 
"approval  of  the  proposed  reports  be 
withheld  until  thorough  study  can  be 
given  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  al- 
ternative sites  for  the  harbor  and  until 
the  impact  of  the  Burns  Waterway  proj- 
ect on  the  proposed  national  lakeshore 
is  fully  evaluated  " 

This  is  a  sound  recommendation,  suid 
I  hope  Lieutenant  General  Wilson  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  review  the 
procedural  and  substantive  deficiencies 
in  the  Engineers'  report  and  that  they 
will  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  i^retary  Udall's  letter  of  June 
20,  1962,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
along  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBcarTABT  Udall  Ubges  Restudt  or  Corps  or 
Engineers'  Psoposeo  Harbok  in  Indiana 
Dunes  Area  Along  Lake  Michigan 

June  20,  1962. 

Dear  General  Wilson:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  12,  transmitting  for  our 
comments  reports  on  Bxirns  Waterway  Har- 
bor, Ind.  The  rejxjrts  recommend  construc- 
tion of  an  artificial  harbor,  by  dredging  and 
erection  of  breakwaters,  near  Burns  Ditch, 
between  Gary  and  Michigan  City,  Ind..  at  a 
net  Federal  cost  of  $25,500,000. 

The  proposed  hartK)r  would  be  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  area  of 
northern  Indiana  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  As  you  know,  this  Department  has 
proposed  that  the  remaining  natural  environ- 
ment of  the  dunes  be  preserved  In  public 
ownership.  We  have  supported  the  purposes 
of  S.  1797.  a  bill  which  would  establish  an 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  consist- 
ing of  approximately  9.000  acres  with  nearly 
5>/^  miles  of  undeveloped  shoreline.  The 
President  in  his  message  on  conservation 
also  endorsed  the  establishment  of  a  National 
lakeshore   in  northern  Indiana. 

Development  of  the  proposed  public  har- 
bor at  the  Burns  Waterway  site  would  level 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  surviving 
natural  dunes.  The  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  and  the  inevitable  pollu- 
tion which  would  necessarily  follow  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbor  at  this  location 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic recreation  potential  In  this  area.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  only  an  area  of  sufficient 
sise  and  possessing  sufficient  scenic  «nd  rec- 
reational values  can  be  considered  appro- 
priate for  inclusion  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Under  these  circumstances,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  port  is 
constructed,  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  in  this  area 
of  Lake  Michigan  will  be  foreclosed  for  all 
time. 

The  report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  raises 
two  basic  questions  which  we  consider  sig- 
nificant In  light  of  the  conflict  between  the 
harbor  and  the  national  lakeshore  proposal. 
First,  we  note  that  the  study  made  no  ef- 
fort to  balance  off  the  conflicting  claims  be- 
tween navigational  and  recreational  use.  The 
Impact  of  the  project  on  the  national  lake- 
shore  proposal  was  not  studied.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  significant  loss  of  park 
and  recreational  resources  is  included  in  the 
analysis  and  cost-benefit  evaluation  of  the 
harbor  project. 

Second,  we  note  that  the  corps  did  not 
weigh  seriously  the  Burns  Ditch  site  for  a 
harbor  against  other  [wtential  sites  along 
the  46-mile  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  reasons  for  planning 
a  harbor  at  this  particular  point,  it  is  stated 
In  the  report,  are  that  this  la  the  site  se- 
lected by  the  State  of  Indiana  and  "the  only 
one  which  will  serve  •  •  •  the  needs  of  the 
Midwest  Steel  Corp."  (p.  IB).  "Considera- 
tion was  given  to  other  locations,  including 
the  area  between  Calumet  and  Indiana  Har- 
bors. However,  detailed  study  was  limited 
to  the  proposed  site  at  Burns  Waterway  since 
the  location  selected  is  the  only  one  which 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  the  Midwest  Steel  Corp." 
(P.  30.) 

While  we  understand  the  desire  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  have  its  own  deep-drsift 
harbor  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  this 
particular  project's  adverse  effect  on  an  irre- 
placeable natural  resoiirce  of  national  slgnlfl- 


cance  must  also  be  weighed  in  the  balance. 
While  there  are  alternative  sites  within 
the  same  general  area  for  artificial  harbors 
which  have  not  been  studied  in  detaU.  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  the  scenic  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  which  the  Indiana 
Dunes  can  be  made  to  provide  for  almost  7 
mUlion  persons  who  live  in  the  surround- 
ing metropolitan  ares.  Accordingly,  it  is  our 
recommendation  that  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed reports  l)e  withheld  until  thorough 
study  can  be  given  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  alternative  sites  for  the  harbor  and 
until  the  Impact  of  the  Burns  Waterway 
project  on  the  proposed  national  lakeshore 
is  fully  evaluated.  Only  then  can  a  wise 
decision  be  made  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
harbor,  or  the  fH-oposed  park,  is  more  in  the 
national  interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall,  ,^ 

Secretary,  of  the  Interior^-"^ 


FISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  great  number  of  inquiries  from 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  people 
from  across  the  Nation  concerning  the 
public  hearings  on  fish  protein  concen- 
trate that  were  scheduled  to  begin  June 
18,  1962.  At  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  from  the 
two  other  petitioners  for  this  public 
hearing,  I  agreed  to  request  a  posttx>ne- 
ment.  This  would  give  time  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  com- 
plete its  studies  on  this  most  valuable 
product. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  potential 
of  this  product,  nuide  from  whole  fish. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  it  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  America.  It  then 
can  be  used  by  our  country  to  help  al- 
leviate the  suffering  from  hunger  so 
apparent  in  the  world  today.  The  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  has  not  ap- 
proved this  product  because  it  says  some 
of  the  consuming  public  would  object  to 
using  it  in  their  food.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  never  chal- 
lenged the  product's  purity  or  safety, 
even  after  testing  it  in  its  laboratories. 
In  fact,  it  even  announced  its  approval 
that  the  product  could  be  sold  to  other 
nations  by  American  producers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  correspond- 
ence between  my  office,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  on  the  subject  of  post- 
poning the  June  18  public  hearings.  I 
am  very  anxious  that  this  product's 
merits  be  thoroughly  explored  before  the 
American  public,  and  I  look  forward  to 
reading  the  final  report  from  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  quality  of 
the  product.  I  hope  this  can  be  made 
speedily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  DcPAancxNT  or  the  Interior, 

Omcs  or  the  Sk:reta«t, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  31,  1962. 
Deab  Senator  Douglas:  We  have  noted 
with  interest  that  you  are  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners seeking  approval  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  a  standard  of  iden- 
tity for  a  fish  protein  concentrate  (FPC)  pre- 
pared from  whole  fish. 

As  you  know,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  this  Department  has  wholeheart- 
edly  assisted    In   the   development  at    this 
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standard.  We  agree  with  you  that  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  la  of  extreme  Importance — 
sociologically  to  the  piroteln-hungry  people 
of  the  world,  politically  to  our  Nation,  and 
economically  to  our  domestic  fishing  Indus- 
try. 

Since  both  of  us  are  Interested  In  the  de- 
velojBnent  of  a  strong  case  at  the  hearing, 
It  -*»emed  worthwhile  to  report  to  you  a 
slgu*.  nt  development  concerning  the  ques- 
tion oil  ^uduet  wholesomeness  which  will  be 
one  of  Vj*  subjects  examined  at  the  hearing. 
The  entire  ma»+,er  of  fish  protein  concentrate, 
Including  the  question  of  product  whole- 
someness and  usefulness,  was  discussed  In 
my  oflBce  recently  by  a  large  group  Interested 
In  this  subject.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
that  meeting,  as  expressed  In  a  reconunenda- 
tlon  by  the  eminent  pediatrician.  Dr.  Paul 
Gyorgy,  that  the  matter  of  product  safety 
deserved  additional  study  even  though  the 
results  of  such  research  could  not  be  made 
available  by  the  date  now  set  for  the  hear- 
ing. 

In  response  to  the  recommendation,  we 
have  asked  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  Initiate  a  study  by  an  appropriate  group 
under  their  supervision.  We  feel  that  con- 
clusions made  by  this  organization  should 
satisfy  completely  the  general  public  and 
officials  of  Oovemment  as  to  the  wholesome- 
ness, safety   and  usefulness  of  the  product. 

In  your  correspondence  with  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  concerning  the  incep- 
tion or  postponement  of  the  hearing,  may 
we  suggest  that  you  give  consideration,  as 
a  factor  In  your  decision,  to  the  availability, 
at  a  later  date,  of  the  report  on  this  addi- 
tional product  research? 

We   will   be    most   Interested   to    hear    of 
your  decision  on  this  matter. 
31ncerely  yours, 

Sttwart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


JTTNS  4,  1962. 
Mr.  Qkoscx  p.  Larrick. 

Cotnmiasioner ,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Depixrtment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Woihington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Ma.  Lamucx:  The  Bvu^au  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  asked  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  initiate  a  study  of  the  wholesome- 
ness and  usefulness  of  fish  protein  concen- 
trate and  have  suggested  that  the  hearing 
before  your  administration  be  postjjpked  un- 
til these  results  are  available.  I  am  agreeing 
to  this  but  I  am  urging  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  speed 
up  action  so  that  the  report  will  not  be 
unduly  delayed. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  hear- 
ings set  for  June  18  be  postponed  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  until  such  a  report 
Is  available  which  should  settle  once  and  for 
all  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  product 
as  well  as  its  usefulness. 

With  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

JuNZ  4, 1962. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  31  suggesting  that  I  ask  for 
a  delay  In  the  hearings  on  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ask  for  this  delay 
but  I  do  hope  the  study  can  be  completed 
soon  and  not  be  one  of  those  Interminable 
affairs,  the  affect  of  which  Is  not  merely  to 
postpone  but  to  prevent  action. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Paul  H.  Douttjis. 


DCASTMSMT  or  Hxalth, 

EOUCATIOW,    Am    WKLTAaS. 

Food  avd  Dbuq  AoMiinsTRATioif, 

June  7, 1962. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Douglas:  We  have  yoiur  let- 
ter of  June  4,  1962,  requesting  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  fish  flour  hearings  scheduled  to 
start  on  June  18. 

This   request   has    been   granted    and   an 
announcement    to    appear    in    the    Federal 
Register  of  June  9  is  enclosed. 
With  best  personal  regards. 

Geo.  p.  Larrick, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

[Published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
June  9,  1962] 

TrrLE  21.  Food  and  Drugs — Chapter  I,  Food 
AND  Drug  Administration,  Department  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Sub- 
chapter B.  Pood  and  Food  Products  (Dock- 
et No.  FDC-71) 

part  37 fish;    DEITNTnONS  AND  STANDARDS  0» 

identitt;  standards  of  fill  of  container; 
FISH  flour;  identitt;  postponement  of 
public  hearing 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  April  20,  1962 
(27  F.R.  4063),  there  was  published  a  notice 
of  a  hearing  on  objections  to  the  order  es- 
tablishing a  standard  of  identity  for  fish 
flour  under  authority  of  section  401  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  This 
notice  was  based  on  formal  objections  to  the 
order  received  from  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
US.  Senate;  Mr.  Harold  Putnam,  on  behalf 
of  VloBln  Corp.,  Montlcello.  111.;  and  Mr. 
Vincent  A.  Klelnfeld  of  Bernstein,  Kleinfeld 
&  Alper,  on  behalf  of  Gulf  Menhaden  Co.. 
Cameron,  La.,  the  members  of  Industrial 
Products  Division,  National  Fisheries  Insti- 
tute, Inc  .  Washlnpton,  DC,  the  members 
of  Virginia  Fishermen's  Association.  Reed- 
vllle.  Va.,  and  Fish  Products  Co.,  Lewes,  Del. 

The  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  la 
now  In  receipt  of  requests  from  Senator 
Douglas,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  Mr.  Klelnfeld  re- 
questing that  the  hearing  be  postponed. 

In  response  to  these  requests,  notice  is 
given  that  the  prehearing  conference  sched- 
uled for  June  12,  1962.  and  the  hearing 
scheduled  for  June  18,  1962.  will  not  be  held 
until  further  notice.  This  la  without  preju- 
dice to  the  objectors'  requesting  that  the 
hearing  be  rescheduled  at  a  later  date.  (Sec. 
701(e)(2).  70SUt.  919;  21  U.S.C.  371(e)  (2).) 

Dated  June  6,  1962. 

Geo.  p.  Larrick. 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  MASS 
DEPORTATIONS  FROM  THE  BAL- 
TIC STATES— JUNE  14.  15.  18 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  June 
14  to  21  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  mass  deportations  and  executions 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1941. 

On  February  16.  1918.  the  Lithuanian 
nation  had  reestablished  its  independ- 
ence after  over  a  century  of  Russian 
domination  followed  by  Oerman  occu- 
pation during  World  War  I.  During  her 
two  decades  of  independence,  Lithuania 
made  great  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress as  a  democratic  state  with  a  con- 
stitution that  guaranteed  the  basic  free- 
doms of  speech,  assembly,  and  religion. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  Lithuania  had  attempted  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality 
but  she  was  gradually  engulfed.  In  1939. 
the  Soviet  Union  forced  a  mutual  as- 
sistance treaty   upon   the   country  re- 


quiring Lithuania  to  grant  airbases  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  admit  Soviet 
garrisons.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  So- 
viets demanded  immediate  formation  of 
a  friendly  government  and  occupied  the 
country.  In  August  of  that  year  the 
Baltic  States  were  deprived  of  their  in- 
dependence and  incorporated  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  means  of  force  and  fraudu- 
lent elections. 

On  June  14.  1941.  the  Soviet  police  be- 
gan the  deportations.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  June  14  and  21  close  to 
40,000  persons — young  and  old,  men  and 
women  and  children — were  forcibly  torn 
from  .their  homes  and  loved  ones  and 
shipped  off  to  slave  labor  camps  in  re- 
mote areas  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic. 
Several  thousand  more  were  executed 
when  the  Soviet  forces  retreated  in  haste 
under  German  attack.  When  the  So- 
viets retook  the  country  in  1944  new 
waves  of  mass  deportations  followed. 

The  United  States  ha«  denounced  this 
crime  of  aggression  and  consistently  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Communist  claims 
to  these  people  and  their  territories.  On 
the  anniversary  of  these  inhuman  crimes 
against  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  pay  tribute  to  these  brave, 
freedom  loving  people  who  have  endured 
so  much.  We  can  only  hope  and  prmy 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  tiiese 
brave  people  will  regain  their  rightful 
place  among  freemen. 


LAND-GHANT  COL1.EQE 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  July  2 
of  this  year  marks  the  centennial  of  the 
enactment,  under  signature  of  President 
Lincoln,  of  the  Morrill,  or  L&nd-Orant 
College  Act. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  which  will 
be  celebrating  its  own  centennial  in  1969. 
is  among  the  68  American  colleges  and 
universities  founded  or  developed  under 
the  land-grant  program. 

Opening  its  doors  in  a  single  brick 
building  on  a  plot  of  raw  prairie  land 
at  Lincoln  to  20  collegiate  students  and 
100  preparatory  school  youngsters  in 
1871.  the  University  of  Nebraska  ha4 
since  conferred  more  than  65,000  degrees 
and  served  upward  of  100,000  students. 

Its  admirable  record  is  quite  typicai 
of  the  land -grant  Institutions  which  now 
enroll  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
undergraduate  students  and  grant  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees. 
Of  the  40  living  UJ3.  citizens  who  at- 
tended college  in  our  country  and  won 
Nobel  prizes.  24  received  their  degrees 
from  land-grant  institutions.  Moreover, 
these  same  institutions  train  almost  half 
of  all  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve  officers 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Through  the  research  conducted  at 
land-grant  institutions  have  come  some 
of  the  most  important  advancements  of 
modem  times:  the  first  cyclotron;  pio- 
neering research  in  television  and  radio 
transistors:  streptomycin  and  open- 
heart  surgery;  development  of  rockets 
and  rocket  fuels;  and  foods  for  space- 
men, to  give  a  few  examples. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  any  of 
the  si>eciflc  accomplishments,  however, 
is  the  influence  of  the  land-grant  pro- 
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gram  on  the  development  of  a  distinctly 
American  kind  of  higher  education.  The 
immediate  aim  of  the  Morrill  Act  was  to 
help  establish  colleges  and  universities 
which,  without  neglecting  classical  in- 
struction, would  offer  opportimities  to 
apply  solentiflc  knowledge  to  agriculture 
and  what  the  original  act  called  the 
mechanic  arts. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  objec- 
tive, the  land-grant  program  has  given 
millions  of  young  people  reasons  for 
wanting  to  participate  in  higher  educa- 
tion. It  has  also  offered  education  to 
adults  through  extension  programs  and. 
more  recently,  through  rapidly  develop- 
ing programs  of  continuing  education  to 
serve  people  who  are  not  going  to  col- 
lege and  provide  refresher  courses  for 
degree  holders.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the 
Morrill  Act  gave  substance  and  form  to  a 
peculiar  American  interest  in  technical 
progress.  It  has  proved  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  our  great  technological  ad- 
vance, the  growth  of  our  professional 
services,  and  of  our  recordbreaking  par- 
ticipation in  higher  education.  Together 
all  of  these  things  have  been  of  substan- 
tial help  in  giving  America  the  highest 
living  standard  in  the  world. 

The  achievements  resulting  from  the 
Morrill  Act,  and  from  subsequent  related 
legislation,  are  worthy  of  note  in  this 
centennial  year.  They  stand  also  as  a 
guide  for  the  future  In  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  keeping  educational  op- 
portunity within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
people  who  with  the  help  of  education, 
as  the  record  demonstrates,  are  capable 
of  extraordinary  accomplishments. 


REGULATION  OP  EXPORTS 

"nie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiCTH  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee   amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amendment  has  been  agreed 
to;  and  the  bill  as  thus  amended  is  now 
before  us  as  original  text,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curreiicy 
has  reported  S.  31 61,  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  the  termination  date  from  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  act  permanent  legislation.  In 
addition  to  this  amendment,  whkh  was 
recommended  by  the  administration,  the 
committee  added  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Javits  which  expresses 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  exercise  of  controls  over 
trade  by  the  free  world  nations  with  the 
Commiinist-dominated  nations. 

The  Export  Control  Act  authorizes  the 
President  to  regulate  Texports  from  the 
United  States  under  standards  based  on 
national  security,  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  shortages.  The  act  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der delegation  from  the  President 
Careful  arrangements  are  made  to  pro- 
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vide  coordination  with  other  depart- 
ments, including  several  interdepart- 
mental committees,  and  the  Export 
Control  Review  Board  established  by 
President  Kennedy  by  Executive  order  in 
1961.  Undfer  the  act  the  Commerce  De- 
partment reports  every  quarter  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  bill  makes  no  change 
In  this  requirement. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  make  the  act  permanent  as  are 
various  related  economic  defense  laws 
such  as  the  Trading  With  the  Eiiemy 
Act,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  and  the  special  ex- 
port laws  governing  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war  and  atomic  energy 
materials.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  this  amendment  eliminates  the  bi- 
ennial review  of  the  program  involved  in 
the  2-year  extensions  which  have  been 
the  custom  in  the  past.  However,  the 
committee  is  mindful  of  its  responsi- 
bility under  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  to  exercise  continuous  watch- 
fulness of  the  execution  of  the  act  by  the 
agencies  involved.  The  committee  in- 
tends to  do  this  and  to  make  any  appro- 
priate recommendations  for  amend- 
ments. 

The  Javits  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  make  it  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and 
apply  export  controls  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  cooperation  with  all 
nations  with  which  the  United  States 
has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and  to 
formulate  a  unified  commercial  and 
trading  policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non- 
Communist-dominated  nations  |n  their 
dealings  with  the  Communist-dominated 
nat^ns.  It  would  require  the  i^dminis- 
trator  of  the  act.  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  that  advise  him,  to  seek 
the  maximum  degree  of  cooperation 
from  other  countries  in  their  export  con- 
trols and  in  their  trading  and  commer- 
cial policies  toward  the  Soviet  bloc,  so  as 
to  aid  in  the  effectuation  of  U.S.  export 
control  objectives. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  contains  a 
great  deal  of  i^jTormation  on  the  subject 
of  the  multilateral  export  controls  exer- 
cised over  free  world  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc — for  example,  the  consulta- 
tive group  and  coordinating  committee 
arrangements.  Uie  Import  certificates 
and  delivery  verifications,  and  the 
transit  authorization  certificates  de- 
signed to  prevent  transshipment  of 
strategic  commodities  tO'the  Soviet  bloc. 
Generally  speaking,  the  free  world  na- 
tions participating  in  this  arrangement 
have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  agree- 
ment on  these  controls.  I  think  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  on  all  of  the  most 
important  matters  we  are  in  full  and 
complete  agreement.  But  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  not  complete  agree- 
ment. In  some  cases  our  allies  do  not 
agree  with  us  on  Individual  commodities 
being  shipped  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  And 
we  have  gone  much  farther  than  our 
allies  in  imposing  embargoes  on  ship- 
ments to  Commimist  China  and  other 
Far  East  Communist-controlled  areas, 
and  in  imposing  a  limited  embargo  on 
U.S.  exports  to  Cuba. 

The  Javits  amendment  would  call 
upon  the  executive  branch  to  exert  every 


effort  to  obtain  maximum  cooperation 
among  the  free  world  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  unified  system 
of  controls  over  free  world  trade  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  with  other  im- 
friendly  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  in  seeking  to  maxi- 
mize cooperative  efforts,  we  must  recr;g- 
nize  that  we  are  dealing  with  sovereJ*^ 
foreign  nations.  We  cannot  exper*'h/kii'- 
plete  agreement  with  us  on  eve"''''ndl- 
vidual  item  or  transaction,  ^^lor  ohould 
we  abandon  controls  to  any  country  or 
on  any  item  which  we  regard  as  im- 
portant to  U.S.'national  security  or  for- 
eign policy  merely  because  multilateral 
agreement  cannot  be  obtained. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  executive  branch 
should  exert  every  effort  to  eliminate 
confusion  and  conflict  among  free  world 
nations  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  co- 
operation in  exercising  controls  over 
trade  by  the  free  world  with  Communist- 
dominated  nations. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  expires 
June  30.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  expire. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-15-61 — B,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kkat- 
XNC  is  as  follows: 

Sbc.  — .  Section  6  of  the  Export  Conta^l 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  S.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  In  case  of  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  license  Issued  hereunder, 
such  violator  or  violators,  upon  conviction. 
shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
910,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. For  a  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fense, the  offender  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000,  whichever 
is  greater,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  any  mate- 
rial contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  here- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Com- 
munist-dominated nation,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  Involved  or  $20,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  iMXKJeeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rescind  the  order 
for  the  quorum  calL 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]. 


TAX  PROPOSALS  ON  FOREIGN  SUB- 
SIDIARIES OF  AMERICAN  FIRMS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings  held  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  have  known  that 
American  firms  doing  business  through 
subsidiaries  abroad  have  been  greatly 
worried  about  the  foreign  tax  proposals 
contained  in  H.R.  10650.  but  until  I  read 
a  statement  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  21,  I  did  not  realize  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  bill  has  begun  to  disturb 
the  government  and  people  of  friendly 
nations. 

The  story  to  which  I  refer  has  a  date- 
line of  Sydney,  Australia,  June  20,  and 
reveals  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Canberra  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
statement  whose  purpose  was  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  people  of  Australia  that, 
as  a  result  of  this  bill,  American  invest- 
ment in  Australia  would  be  reduced.  Of 
course,  the  Embassy  oflBcial  who  made 
this  statement  had  no  way  of  knowing 
what  might  happen  if  the  bill  were  ac- 
tually passed,  but  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  is  a  part  of  the  present 
pattern  and  program  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier to  try  and  calm  with  words  the  fears 
that  are  created  by  its  recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Australia  Assured  on  U.S.  Investment 

Sydney,  Australia,  June  20. — The  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Canberra  sought  to  reassure 
Australia  today  that  a  proposed  U.S.  tax  law 
would  not  check  the  flow  of  American  pri- 
vate capital  to  Australia. 

An  Embassy  spokesman  said  that  the 
proposed  tax  on  undistributed  profits  of 
American  subsidiary  companies  overseas  was 
directed  at  "tax  haven"  countries  and  Aus- 
tralia was  not  In  this  category. 

The  statement  was  Issued  following  sug- 
gestions by  Australian  business  authorities 
that  the  Australian  economy  might  suffer  if 
the  profjosed  tax  was  realized. 

The  IJ.S.  spokesman  said  that  "American 
capital  has  been  invested  in  Australia  at  an 
increasing  rate  over  the  past  7  years  be- 
cause of  the  growing  appreciation  in  Ameri- 
can financial  circles  of  the  favorable  op- 
portunities offered  for  growth  and  earnings 
in  Australia. 

"As  long  as  these  conditions  prevail  there 
are  no  reasons  to  believe  American  capital 
will  not  continue  to  seek  Investments  in 
Australia  even  if  the  law  against  'tax  havens' 
is  passed." 

The  spokesman  added  that  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  his  Government  to  discourage 
American  private  capital  from  going  to  Aus- 
tralia or  to  any  other  country  which  did  not 
attract  capital  through  tax  advantages. 


ADMINISTRATION  PURCHASE  OF 
FOREIGN  STEEL  IS  UNDERMIN- 
ING AMERICAN  STEELWORKERS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  troubled  to  learn  this  week 
that  the  administration  permitted  the 
Navy  Department  to  purchase  3,500  tons 


of  steel  from  West  Germany  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  three  missile 
frigates  at  Bremerton.  Wash.  Immedi- 
ately after  receiving  this  disquieting  re- 
port. I  learned  that  much,  or  perhaps 
all.  of  this  steel  would  have  been  rolled 
at  the  United  States  Steel  plant  at 
Geneva.  Utah,  had  the  contract  gone  to 
United  States  Steel,  which  is  likely  since 
it  submitted  a  tie  low  bid  among  domes- 
tic steel  producers. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    UNITED    STATES    STEEL    AND 
UTAH    STEEL    MILLS 

In  my  opinion,  the  Piesident  should 
immediately  reverse  this  misguided 
policy  which  results  in  the  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  purchase  ma- 
terial abroad  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  at  a  time  when  there  is  unem- 
ployment in  our  own  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. For  example,  it  is  known  that 
there  are  approximately  900  steelworkers 
out  of  work  at  the  Geneva  and  Ironton 
mills  in  Utah.  This  figure  would  be  even 
higher  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  workers  are  being  required  to  take 
as  much  as  3-week  vacations  to  which 
they  are  entitled  because  of  their  long 
service.  Moreover,  a  good  one -half  of 
the  total  number  of  people  employed  at 
the  Geneva  mill  are  on  a  4 -day  week, 
while  the  nearby  Ironton  plant  is  com- 
pletely shut  down.  Only  five  open 
hearths  are  in  operation  which  is  the 
lowest  number  in  the  history  of  the 
plant.  Normally  8  are  i^  operation  out 
of  a  total  of  10  open  hearths  available 
for  production.  The  Geneva  mill  now 
is  operating  at  only  55  percent  of  capac- 
ity. Unfortunately  the  Utah  situation  is 
typical  of  the  steel  industry  generally 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  these  serious  do- 
mestic problems,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration has  purchased  3,500  tons  of  steel 
from  West  Germany. 

AT  LEAST  300  STEELWORKERS  LOSE  WORK  OPPOR- 
TUNITT  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

This  order  would  have,  I  am  advised, 
kept  more  than  300  American  steel- 
workers  busy  for  a  month.  In  other 
words,  we  are  exporting  jobs  from  the 
United  States  to  West  Germany.  This 
is  happening  at  a  time  when  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  supposedly  con- 
cerned about  the  serious  deficit  in  our 
international  balance  of  payments 
which  has  resulted  in  an  alarming  out- 
flow of  gold  from  the  United  States. 
Yet,  millions  of  American  dollars  are 
now  being  spent  to  purchase  German- 
produced  steel  to  be  used  in  Bremerton, 
Wash.  This  will  further  add  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  and  increase 
the  likelihood  of  greater  shipments  of 
American  gold  to  Europe. 

While  this  particular  Navy  purchase 
may  seem  relatively  insignificant  to 
some,  it  is  not  insignificant  to  300 
American  steelworkers  who  would  have 
had  an  additional  month's  work.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  18  edition  of  Steel  magazine, 
it  has  even  more  significance  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface.  The  article  notes 
that  when  final  figures  are  in  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  which  ends  on  June  30.  the 
Navy  will  have  tripled  its  foreign  steel 
purchases  over  fiscal  year  1961.  In  fis- 
cal  1961  the  Navy  purchased  $629,000 


worth  of  foreign  steel,  which  was  3.3  per- 
cent of  its  total  steel  purchases.  But 
in  Just  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal 
1962.  the  Navy  bought  $1,739,000  worth 
of  foreign  steel — 7.4  percent  of  its  steel 
needs.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  trend, 
particularly  since  the  foreign  steel- 
makers are  just  beginning  to  hit  their 
peak  in  steel  production.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  much  of  the  steel  capac- 
ity of  West  Germany  and  Japan  was 
built  with  the  assistance  of  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  as  the  result 
of  an  unselfish  effort  to  help  rebuild  the 
economies  of  these  two  countries  which 
were  substantially  destroyed  during 
World  War  II. 

NO  SAVINGS  FROM  FOREIGN  PURCHASES 

Evidently  the  purported  rationale  of 
the  recently  announced  purchase  of  steel 
from  West  Germany  is  an  alleged  sav- 
ing of  $153,000.  or  30  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  The  Navy  paid  approximately 
$357,000  for  the  German  steel,  and 
would  have  paid  $510,000  for  it  in  this 
country.  This  argument,  however,  con- 
veniently overlooks  the  fact  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  incurred  by  our  steel 
industry  goes  to  pay  the  wages  of  steel- 
workers.  Seventy-five  percent  of  $510.- 
000  is  $382,000,  which  means-  that  the 
deal  with  West  Germany  cost  U.S.  steel- 
workers  that  amount  in  their  pay  enve- 
lopes. These  workers  would  all  pay  a 
Federal  income  tax  of  about  20  percent 
on  the  money,  which  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  lost  an  additional 
$76,500  in  individual  income  taxes. 
What  is  more,  the  Government  also  lost 
$25,500  in  corporate  income  taxes,  "which 
is  the  amount  that  would  normally  be 
paid  on  such  a  contract.  The  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  are  set  at  52  percent  of  a 
corporation's  profit.  Thus  the  alleged 
saving  of  $153,000  must  be  offset  by  the 
$102,000  lost  in  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  alone — not  counting  the 
loss  in  wages  amounting  to  $382,000. 

Moreover,  these  figures  do  no  include 
lost  State  and  local  taxes  or  such  other 
taxes  as  those  imposed  on  stockholders' 
earnings.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
increased  cost  of  unemployment  com- 
p>ensation  to  the  resulting  unemployed 
American  workers. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  other  na- 
tion would  use  its  money  to  purchase 
its  defense  supplies  abroad  when  It  could 
buy  them  at  home.  President  Kennedy 
and  his  economic  adviser,  Walter  W. 
Heller,  are  sending  teams  abroad  to 
study  the  economies  of  leading  Western 
European  .countries  to  find  out  why  their 
economic  growth  rates  are  greater  than 
ours.  Prom  this  example,  they  can  find 
at  least  one  valuable  clue  at  home  and 
perhaps  spare  themselves  the  expense 
of  taking  such  a  lengthy  journey. 

STOP   SUBSIDIZING   FOREIGN   STEEL 

The  Defense  Department  steel  pur- 
chase abroad  is  regrettably  typical  of  our 
long  outmoded  policy  of  subsidizing  and 
propping  up  industrialized  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  business  while  we 
impose  excessively  high,  growth-stunt- 
ing taxes  on  our  own  business  at  home. 
As  a  result  our  steel  industry,  for  in- 
stance, is  placed  in  a  position  where  It 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete 
with  foreign  steel  companies.    Our  tax 
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rates  ar«  so  high  that  American  steti 
producers  have  not  been  able  to  modern- 
ize their  e<]uipment  and  mills,  while 
foreign  competitors,  many  times  with 
U.S.  subsidies,  have  built  magnificent, 
new.  efficient  steel  plants.  An  integrated 
steel  plant  soon  will  be  built  even  in 
Turkey  with  the  aid  of  a  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment  loan.  Foreign  steel  producers  plan 
to  spend  approximately  $5  billion  for 
new  and  improved  facilities  during  1962, 
while  our  steel  companies  have  available 
at  most  (mly  $1.3  billion  for  capital  im- 
provements during  the  same  period 
largely  because  of  the  profit  squeeze. 

PROGRAM     TO    GITS    AMKRICAN     BTEXLWORKZRS    A 


Jobs  from  being  exported  abroad  by  the 
Defense  Department  I  urge  him  to  do 
so.  This  could  be  the  salutary  start  of 
a  multlfaceted  policy,  which  must  also 
involve  substantial  and  far-sweeping  lib- 
eralization of  tax  depreciation  rates,  to 
permit  a  revival  and  restoration  to  good 
health  of  our  American  steel  industry. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  a  front  page  edi- 
torial dealing  with  Navy  steel  purchases 
which  appeared  in  the  Sentinel,  the 
newspaper  published  by  Local  1397. 
United  Steelworkers.  which  is  entitled 
"All  Right.  J.F.K..  Let's  Stop  This." 
American  steelworkers  are  entitled  to 
better  treatment  than  they  are  getting 
from  the  Kennedy  administration. 


There  are  several  steps  which  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  could  and  should 
take  In  order  to  deal  with  purchases  of 
steel  from  abroad  by  our  Defense  De- 
partment. Domestic  producers,  under 
existing  law  are  entitlTd  to  a  6-percent 
differential  in  bidding  against  foreign 
producers  and  a  12-percent  differential  if 
the  UJS.  bidders  are  in  a  major  labor  sur- 
plus area.  The  United  States  Steel  plant 
at  Geneva.  Utah,  is  in  a  major  labor  sur- 
plus area.  However,  the  German  and 
Japanese  steel  producers  know  what  the 
domestic  bids  are  Ukely  to  be  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  our  costs;  so  they 
merely  bid  13  percent  imder  the  domestic 
price  and  thus  jump  over  the  present 
differential.  It  is  apparent,  thei-efore. 
that  this  protection  is  completely  inade- 
quate. It  is  clear  that  the  President 
should  immediately  consider  restoring 
the  differential  under  the  Buy  American 
Act  to  the  25 -percent  level  at  which  it 
stood  for  many  years. 

Secondly,  the  administration  should 
immediately  conduct  an  investigation  to 
determine  whetlier  or  not  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act  is  being  violated.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  selling  steel  abroad  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  are  charging  buyers  in 
their  own  coimtries.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable evidence  that  many  of  these 
same  producers  are  nmning  their  steel 
mills  at  full  capacity,  using  what  they 
need  at  home,  and  then  dumping  the 
rest  abroad,  Inchidlng  the  United  States, 
at  dump-rate  prices. 

The  incongruity  of  the  sidminlstra- 
tion's  policy  toward  Defense  Department 
purchases  abroad  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  applies  a  com- 
pletely different  policy  to  its  purchases. 
AID  was  direct<d  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  on  Nov«nber  16, 1960,  to  stop 
all  purchase  of  (commodity  procurement 
financed  with  AID  funds  in  19  indus- 
trialized countries  including  all  major 
steel-producing  nations.  This  was  done 
to  help  stop  the  gold  outfiow,  help  our 
balance-of -payment  situation,  and  as- 
sist Industry  in  the  United  States.  In 
contrast,  however,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  permitted  liidiscriminately  to 
buy  foreign  goods  with  Defense  procure- 
ment funds.  L<t  not  the  right  hand 
know  what  the  l(!ft  hand  doeth. 

PRESIDENT  CAN  ACT  IT  HE  WILL 

The  President  has  abimdant  authority 
to  intervene  imm  Kiiately  in  behalf  of  our 
American  steelworkers  and  keep  their 


REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment,  now  before  the  Senate, 
is  designed  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
serious  or  repeated  violations  of  export 
controls.  Under  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  all  export  vio- 
lations, regardless  of  the  circumstances 
involved,  are  considered  to  be  misde- 
meanors. In  my  judgment,  this  provi- 
sion is  inadequate  for  those  cases  in- 
volving either  repeated  violations  of  the 
law,  wiiich  are  covered  by  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  amendment,  or  willful  vio- 
lations knowingly  designed  to  benefit 
Communist-dominated  nations. 

Illegal  exports  can  have  an  impact  on 
ovu-  national  security.  They  can  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  strength  of  our 
potential  enemies  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
They  can  undermine  the  whole  control 
system.  In  such  cases,  a  misdemeanor 
penalty  simply  does  not  fit  the  crime. 

Here  are  some  of  the  categories  of  vio- 
lations described  in  a  report  to  me  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce:  traf- 
ficking in  validated  export  licenses, 
altering  and  forging  validated  licenses, 
making  false  representations,  bribing 
customs  officials,  reexports  to  unauthor- 
ized persons  or  destinations,  smuggling, 
concealment  of  material  facts,  failure  to 
insert  destination  control  notices,  trans- 
shipments via  Canada. 

Some  of  these  categories  may  involve 
violations  of  related  laws  carrying  more 
than  misdemeanor  penalties.  Others, 
however,  violate  only  the  Export  Control 
Act.  Should  a  company  which  know- 
ingly sends  strategic  goods  out  of  this 
country  for  transshipment  to  Red  China, 
Cuba,  or  the  Communist  bloc  be  treated 
like  a  petty  thief?  I  don't  believe  that 
anyone  would  place  such  dangerous 
transactions  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  security  in  the  same  category  as 
petty  larcenies  and  simple  assaults — 
two  typical  misdemeanor  offenses. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  mis- 
demeanor penalty  would  be  appropriate 
such  as  the  failure  to  stamp  destination 
control  notices  on  shipping  documents 
without  any  intent  to  transship.  My 
amendment  retains  the  misdemeanor 
penalty  of  the  present  law  for  such 
cases.  This  will  give  the  Department  the 
flexibility  it  want«  in  connection  with 


criminal  prosecutions.  In  other  words, 
xmder  the  provisions  of  this  amendment, 
we  will  be  able  to  shape  the  punishment 
to  fit  the  crime. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  to 
process  thousands  of  export  license  ap- 
plications every  month  involving  millions 
of  dollars.  Its- export  control  investi- 
gations staff  is  composed  of  only  27  em- 
ployees, of  whom  only  15  are  described 
as  professional  investigators.  Their 
work  is  supplemented  by  the  equivalent 
of  7  investigating  agents  and  4  customs 
enforcement  officers  provided  by  the 
Customs  Service  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Some  additional  help  is  provided  by  eco- 
nomic defense  officers  assigned  to  our 
embassies  overseas.  The  most  this  mea- 
ger force  can  do  is  spotcheck  applicants 
and  shipments.  It  should  be  augmented, 
but  even  if  this  investigative  force  were 
doubled,  cociperation  on  the  part  of  ex- 
porters would  be  essential  if  this  program 
is  to  have  any  measure  of  success. 

Most  exporters,  of  course,  do  comply 
with  the  law  and  cooperate  in  every  way 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Department's 
rules  and  regulations.  It  is  in  their  in- 
terest as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  the 
program  to  take  every  reasonable  meas- 
ure against  the  unscrupulous  few  who 
flout  the  law  either  out  of  sympathy 
with  our  Communist  enemies  or  out  of 
greed. 

The  Soviet  bloc  continues  to  bait,  lure, 
mislead,  iind  falsify  in  order  to  obtain 
U.S.  goods  illegally.  Such  efforts  to  ob- 
tain vitally  important  U.S.  goods  have 
not  abated.  Known  cases  in  recent 
months  have  involved  repair  and  re- 
placement parts  for  oil -processing  equip- 
ment located  in  Cuban  refineries  confis- 
cated by  Castro;  steam  generators  with 
accessories  for  72-volt  direct  current  for 
a  Soviet  bloc  country;  22,178  pounds  of 
pure  titanium  scrap  to  another  Soviet 
bloc  covmtry;  a  P-33  seismograph  system 
to  a  Soviet  bloc  covmtry;  and  a  12-inch 
electromagnet  used  for  laboratory  re- 
search, and  a  noise  and  field  intensity 
meter,  a  strategic  electronic  measuring 
instrument,  to  a  Soviet  bloc  customer. 
To  get  these  goods,  the  Soviet  traders  re- 
sorted to  false  representations,  illegal  di- 
versions, fictitious  firm  names,  and  other 
knowingly  unlawful  devices.  In  almost 
every  case  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  duped  into  issuing  valid  export  li- 
censes to  the  American  suppUer  by  the 
foreign  agent's  tactics. 

In  1961  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce moved  agEdnst  a  group  of  firms 
conspiring  to  ship  American  goods  to 
Cuba  in  violation  of  U.S.  export  con- 
trols. The  action  was  based  on  evidence 
that  the  firms  and  their  officials  ordered 
U.S.  products  ostensibly  for  shipment  to 
Mexico,  which  were  actually  intended 
for  transshipment  to  Cuba.  Over  $300,- 
000  was  involved  in  the  known  opera- 
tions of  these  firms  of  which  only  $45,000 
was  halted  in  Mexico  or  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  seizure.  The  rest  of 
the  equipment,  which  included  U.S.  air- 
craft, marine  and  auto  supplies,  appar- 
ently found  its  way  into  Cuba. 

Another  recent  case  Involving  a  UB. 
firm  reveals  some  of  the  practices  to 
which  unscrupulous  exporters  resort  to 
make  profitable  sales  to  the  Communists. 
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In  this  case,  after  rejection  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  an  applica- 
tion for  an  export  license  to  ship  240 
metric  tons  of  tin  mlU  bl£u;k  plate  rejects 
to  Hungary,  the  American  exporter  en- 
tered into  a  deal  with  an  Austrian  Im- 
porter acting  as  agent  for  the  Hun- 
garians, under  which  a  new  order  would 
be  submitted  for  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  material  with  Austria  desig- 
nated as  the  ultimate  designation.  Ship- 
ments under  this  new  order  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  country,  smd  it  is  evident 
that  they  eventually  were  diverted  to 
Hungary. 

Mexico  has  been  reliably  reported  to 
be  a  principal  supply  line  for  transship- 
ments of  U.S.  goods  to  Cuba.  Since  the 
U.S.  embargo  on  Cuba,  which  Mexico  re- 
fused to  join,  companies  have  been  set 
up  in  the  neighboring  country  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  acquiring  goods  from 
U.S.  firms  for  diversion  to  Castro.  As  a 
result  of  these  operations.  Castro  has 
been  able  to  get  many  spare  parts  and 
other  equipment  desperately  needed  to 
keep  his  precarious  economy  from  com- 
plete collapse. 

Prior  to  the  U.S.  embargo,  Cuba,  now 
the  destination  for  many  illegal  sales, 
served  as  a  willing  intermediary  for 
transshipments  to  the  bloc.  In  one  case, 
two  Cuban  nationals  procured  strategic 
electronic  tubes  and  transistors  from  an 
American  electronics  firm  by  represent- 
ing that  they  were  for  use  in  Cuba  al- 
though they  actually  were  intended  for 
transshipment  to  the  bloc.  Other  items 
involved  in  similar  deals  through  Cuba 
in  this  period  were  gravity  meters  and  a 
sE>ectiium  analyzer.  Our  embargo  on 
Cuba  has  made  such  shipments  more 
difBcult.  but  as  I  have  indicated,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  Cubans  are 
continuing  to  get  U.S.  goods  from 
Mexico. 

In  my  judgment  the  criminal  penalties 
of  the  present  Export  Control  Act  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  deter  such  fla- 
grant and  serious  violations  of  the  law. 
This  kind  of  international  intrigue  pre- 
sents tremendous  enforcement  diffi- 
culties under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
We  should  at  least  make  certain  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  conviction  for  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  is  obtained,  a  punish- 
ment suited  to  the  crime  is  available. 

Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Gude- 
man  has  objected  to  the  amendment. 
He  says  it  will  interfere  with  enforce- 
ment flexibility.  This  is  ridiculous.  If 
there  is  anything  more  inflexible  than 
providing  a  misdemeanor  penalty  for 
fveir  case  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances— I  cannot  think  of  it.  Yet  that 
is  the  provision  of  the  present  law. 

My  amendment,  as  I  have  indicated, 
will  retain  the  misdemeanor  penalty  for 
appropriate  cases,  but  provides  more 
severe  penalties  for  repeated  or  more 
serious  offenses.  In  this  manner  real 
enforcement  flexibility  is  obtained — not 
'the  kind  of  flexibility  which  allows  a  dis- 
trict attorney  to  avoid  a  grand  jury  in- 
dictment in  serious  cases,  but  the  kind  of 
flexibility  which  permits  a  punishment 
to  be  imposed  which  fits  the  crime. 

Acting  Secretary  Oudeman  also  says 
that  many  export  violations  involve  the 
making  of  false  statements  which  is  al- 
ready a  felony.    That  is  fine  as  far  as  it 


goes.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  Depart- 
ment's reports  to  me  that  many  export 
violations  do  not  involve  the  making  of 
false  statements.  Trafficking  in  licenses, 
diversions  of  shipments  through  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  intermediaries  need 
not  involve  any  false  statements.  Where 
shipments  to  the  bloc  of  strategic  mate- 
rials Ls  the  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
schemes,  a  misdemeanor  fine  and  sen- 
tence is  woefully  inadequate. 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment  will  not 
make  it  any  easier  to  obtain  the  proof 
needed  for  convictions.  Nor  will  it  make 
it  any  more  diflBcult  to  obtain  such  proof. 
However,  it  will  make  it  possible,  in  cases 
which  are  brought,  to  impose  a  term  of 
imprisonment  and  fine  much  more  suited 
to  the  offense.  And  it  will  provide  the 
kind  of  effective  deterrent  which  we 
must  have  to  discourage  illegal  exports 
in  the  first  place. 

If  we  want  to  put  some  teeth  into  this 
program,  we  can  do  it  by  approving  this 
amendment. 

This  is  another  effort  to  show  that  we 
mean  business  in  preventing  trade  with 
the  bloc  in  strategic  or  other  economi- 
cally important  goods.  Severe  penalties 
will  deter  the  tempted,  set  an  example 
for  our  free  world  allies,  convince  the 
Soviets  of  our  determination  to  halt  their 
illegal  procurement  and  assure  that  jus- 
tice will  be  meted  out  to  those  who  would 
deliberately  violate  our  export  controls. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
story  must  be  put  into  focus.  We  must 
understand  the  character  of  the  law  and 
what  is  sought  to  be  done.  I  have  httle 
doubt  that  an  adjustment  can  be 
reached. 

What  is  the  ultimate  purpose  to  be 
attained?  First,  I  should  like  to  speak 
of  my  own  amendment,  which  is  the 
product  of  work  along  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent line  from  that  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York — and  I  respect  his  work 
very  much  in  the  field  of  internal  se- 
curity— but  which  must  be  understood 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  critical 
Importance  to  the  foreign  ix)licy  of  our 
Nation. 

My  amendment,  to  w^ch  the  commit- 
tee agreed,  and  to  wWcif  the  Senate  has 
now  agreed,  is  intended- to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  all  our  Governrtient  agencies  on 
the  need  for  a  unified  commercial  and 
trading  policy  with  the  Communist - 
dominated  nations.  The  orientation 
from  which  that  proceeds  is  the  idea  that 
there  shall  be  trade.  The  other  side  of 
the  medal,  which  we  must  carefully  eval- 
uate, is  to  make*  It  so  tough  and  so  dan- 
gerous, in  teftns  of  criminality,  that 
there  will  not  be  trade.  I  think  there 
are  two  points  of  view  on  this  question, 
and  that  they  are  both  very  important. 
One  point  of  view  I  adopt.  I  believe 
there  should  be  trade,  but  I  believe  that 
trade  should  be  handled  in  such  a  way 
as  to  do  the  free  world  the  most  good. 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  now  trade 
anyway  with  many  countries  in  the  world 
in  very  large  amounts. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  bloc  do  something 
like  3  percent  of  the  export  and  import 
trade  done  in  the  world.  That  propor- 
tion results  in  a  figure  which  is  vei-y  ap- 


preciable. It  is  in  the  area  of  perhaps 
$4  to  $6  billion  a  year. 

When  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
found  that  the  Communists  play  off  one 
country  against  another,  in  the  most 
crass  way.  as  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment. 
The,  important  thing  I  wish  to  emphasize 
now  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
feeling  of  those  like  myself,  who  believe 
that  we  should  have  trade,  because  it 
would  be  another  area  of  contact.  We 
do  not  want  to  have  a  completely  blank 
wall  facing  us  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
We  must  get  through  somehow,  and  have 
some  relations  with  the  people  of  those 
countries,  because  in  my  opinion,  a  com- 
plete cutoff  and  a  complete  blank  in  that 
situation,  would  be  far  more  conducive 
to  war  than  would  be  some  relationship. 
But  we  must  watch  that  relationship, 
first,  to  see  that  Russia  does  not  jeop- 
ardize us  by  shipping  in  strategic  goods, 
and  second,  to  see  that  even  by  non- 
strategic  goods  we  do  not  so  heavily  sup- 
ply the  Communist  bloc  as  to  ease  its  own 
internal  problems — for  example,  in  con- 
nection with  its  shortage  of  food. 

The  other  point  of  view  would  essen- 
tially cut  off  trade.  In  my  view,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  make  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  so  dangerous  and  tough 
to  businessmen  that  they  will  not  en- 
gage in  it.  We  should  examine  the  policy 
declarations  of  the  Keating  amendments, 
which  my  colleague  has  not  yet  called 
up,  though.  I  am  confident  he  will,  and 
the  criminal  section,  which  has  now  been 
referred.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
amendments  may  have  to  undergo  some 
refinement  to  adjust  the  criminal  sec- 
tions which  we  already  have,  though 
they  are  very  well  drawn.  My  colleague 
is  a  very  competent  lawyer.  Nonethe- 
less. I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  not  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
regard  the  question  as  serious.  The  act 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  according  to 
the  penalty,  to  violate  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  But  section  1001  of  the  United 
States  Code  makes  it  a  felony  to  make 
any  misrepresentation  or  false  writing 
or  statement  about  the  very  matter  cov- 
ered by  the  Export  Control  Act.  Before 
he  can  get  a  license,  every  exporter  must 
submit  an  application.  So  there  is  now 
a  penalty.  Though  it  is  for  a  different 
crime,  it  is  equally  effective  as  to  those 
who  would  violate  the  Export  Control 
Act  by  any  misstatement  to  our  officials. 
Obviously,  if  they  did  not  make  a  mis- 
statement, but  intended  to  do  some- 
thing they  should  not  do.  the  license 
would  not  be  granted.  In  the  first  in- 
stance a  felony  would  be  involved.  It 
would  not  be  dependent  on  a  second 
felony. 

However.  I  see  no  objection  to  adopting 
criminal  penalties,  nor  do  I  see  any  par- 
ticular objection  to  adopting  policy 
declarations.  However,  considerable 
concern  has  been  expressed  with  respect 
to  the  disclosure-of-information  amend- 
ment. I  hope  very  much  that  in  tlje 
course  of  the  discussion  we  may  be  able 
to  solve  that  problem,  because  it  would 
place  a  very  material  danger  in  the  path 
of  businessmen  who  may  wish  to  do  per- 
fectly legitimate  business  with  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain — business  which 
would  be  conducive  to  our  national  In- 
terest and  to  our  foreign  policy — by  rea- 


son of  the  types  of  disclosure  of  their 
business  which  it  may  require. 

The  thrust  of  my  amendment  which 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  have 
agreed  to  is  to  bring  about  urJty  in  our 
policy.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  that  point  briefly.  When  I  inter- 
viewed the  officials  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  deal  with  trade  policy,  it  was  very 
clear  that  they  adopted  the  most  callous 
attitude  toward  us,  because,  they  said. 
What  do  we  care  about  what  the  United 
States  does  about  this  particular  stra- 
tegic material  or  that  one?  We  have 
the  money.  What  do  you  have  to  offer? 
We  say  that  to  you,  we  say  it  to  France, 
we  say  it  to  Germany,  we  say  it  to  Aus- 
tria, we  say  it  to  Italy,  and  we  say  it  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  sell  to  us.  it  is  immaterial  to  us. 
We  will  buy  whatever  we  want,  so  long 
as  we  have  the  money,  from  one  of  the 
other  countries."     J  | 

Obviously  that  u  a  divide -and -ruin 
policy  which  Is  most  conducive  to  Com- 
munist operations.  It  is  a  very  persua- 
sive and  power  weapon;  first,  in  sepa- 
rating the  Allies  from  each  other  and, 
second,  in  really  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  technical  know-how,  the  technology 
and  skill  of  the  whole  Western  World. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  leapfrog- 
ging which  the  Russians  did  in  rocketry 
and  missiles,  and  which  to  this  very  day 
is  overshadowing  our  whole  foreign 
IX)licy,  and  indeed  is  having  much  to 
do  with  dictating?  it  and  jeopardizir^ 
very  seriously  the  security  of  our  own 
country  and  the  free  world,  was  attained 
not  through  the  great  exercise  of  Rus- 
sian skills,  but  through  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  captured  all  the  know-how  of 
Nazi  Germany,  as  well  eis  many  of  the 
technicians  from  that  country.  So  what 
the  Russians  obtain  in  the  way  of  tech- 
nological know-how  from  the  Western 
World  enables  them  to  accelerate  their 
drive  forward,  and  thus  to  do  immeasur- 
ably better  than  they  otherwise  would 
do  in  the  cold  war. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  really 
substantive.  It  is  not  generality.  It  is 
the  hard  reality  of  power.  The  rate  of 
productivity  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  esti- 
mated by  our  own  estimators  to  be  twice 
that  of  ours.  Tliat  must  be  countered 
somehow.  I  have  described  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

So  it  is  critically  important  that  we 
strive  toward  a  greater  unification  of 
our  policy.  We  have  done  very  badly 
in  that  respect.  We  have  a  coordinating 
committee  with  all  the  industrialized 
nations  of  Euro];>;,  Japan,  and  Canada, 
called  COCOM,  but  it  is  dispersed  all 
over  the  land.  The  definitions  are  not 
the  same.  It  is  as  full  of  loopholes  as  a 
sieve. 

It  is  very  damaging  to  us  and  ex- 
tremely helpful  t-3  the  Communists.  It 
presents  to  the  Communists  the  picture 
of  a  free  world  divided.  What  they 
preach  to  their  people  is  that  we  are 
capitalists,  and  that  the  only  thing  we 
worship  is  the  dollar.  They  say  that 
here  is  the  acid  test,  because  they  can 
buy  anything  they  want  -  almost  any- 
where else  if  they  cannot  buy  it  from  this 
country,  and  that  they  can  do  it  in  a 
legitimate  way.  from  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  countries,  even  If  they  cannot  buy 


it  from  us.  and  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  that  they  caimot  get  it 
from  us.  That  Is  the  situation,  Mr. 
President. 

Let  us  remember,  also,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  embargo  on  North  Korea, 
and  North  Vietnam,  and  Communist 
China.  Yet  that  embargo  is  nullified 
every  day.  because  of  the  transship- 
ments that  the  Russians  are  able  to 
make  with  respect  to  anything  that  they 
can  get  from  other  countries  and  can- 
not get  from  us. 

Therefore,  I  urge  very  strongly  that 
the  amendment,  which  is  contained  in 
the  bill,  calling  for  a  unified  trade  policy 
is  a  critically  important  element  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  a  critically  important 
part  of  the  high  strategy  of  our  coun- 
try. I  express  the  expectation  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  President  will 
understand  that  this  means  "business" 
and  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to 
make  far  more  effective  progress  in  that 
field  than  has  been  made  to  date. 

I  sp>eak  from  personal  experience  when 
I  speak  of  the  impact  this  is  haviiife  oh 
the  Kremlin. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  has  adopted  the  amendment. 
I  hope  very  much  that  our  colleagues  In 
the  other  body  will  realize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  authority  which  is  contained 
in  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  other  point 
in  that  connection,  and  that  is  this. 
With  respect  to  the  expwrts  from  the 
Communist  bloc  to  the  free  world,  the 
Communists  have  been  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  us  in  the  most  massive  way. 
I  made  a  little  sp>eech  with  respect  to 
the  antidumping  situation  in  the  face 
of  a  state  trading  organization,  such  as 
exists  in  the  Communist  bloc.  My  col- 
league from  New  York  fMr.  Keating!  has 
made  a  signal  contribution  on  the  threat 
of  oil  exports  in  Europe.  That  is  a  situ- 
ation which  is  also  being  studied  by  the 
NATO  parliamentarians  conference,  in 
which  I  am  very  heavily  involved. 

In  other  words,  under  these  circum- 
stances we  are  giving  the  Russians  a 
weapon  with  which,  once  they  are  placed 
in  the  situation  of  supplying  a  com- 
modity, they  attain  the  capability  of 
shutting  it  off.  with  the  resulting  tre- 
mendous dislocations  which  would  be 
entailed  in  going  to  another  source  for 
such  an  essential  commodity  as  oil. 

There,  too,  it  has  been  advocated  that 
the  free  world  should  adopt  uniform 
trade  rules  which  would  require  of  the 
Russians  what  we  require  of  each  other 
under  GATT.  to  which  the  Russians  ob- 
viously do  not  subscribe. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  victimizing  us 
both  in  terms  of  what  they  are  import- 
ing from  us,  as  I  have  discussed,  and  also 
in  terms  of  what  they  are  exporting  to  us. 

We  are  in  no  way  prepared  for  this 
very  real  economic  warfare,  of  which  at 
least  the  potential  exists  in  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment which  is  contained  in  the  bill  offers 
us  such  a  tremendous  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing the  President  the  backing  of  Congress 
In  what  should  be  a  stern  effort  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  security  of  the  country 
and  the  defense  of  our  foreign  policy 
objective  for  peace. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  penalty  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1.  My 
purpose  is  not  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  it.  Certainly  there  is  no  objection 
to  a  stifler  penalty  for  a  second  offense. 
I  go  along  with  him  wholeheartedly  on 
that  provision. 

We  might  be  a  little  objective,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  It  would  im- 
pose a  stiff  i>enalty,  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  kind  of  offense  cov- 
ered there.  However,  there  will  be 
great  difflculr,y  in  most  cases  in  proving 
a  willful  act  The  chances  are  that  a 
great  many  cases  will  have  to  be  han- 
dled, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
himself  has  suggested,  as  misdemeanors, 
simply  because  these  cases  often  involve 
not  just  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
but  transshipments,  which  might  go 
through  three  or  four  different  hands. 

I  can  see  that  there  could  be  doubt 
about  the  usefulness  of  this  provision 
on  the  part  of  the  Justice  Department, 
and  I  understand  it  may  want  to  ques- 
tion that  particular  part  of  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  difficulty  that  might 
be  involved. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  KkatincJ  has  made 
a  reasonable  statement  on  it  and  has 
recognized  that  difficulty,  and  realizes 
that  in  case  the  difficulty  is  too  great, 
if  there  is  failure  to  prove  willfulness 
in  connection  with  it.  the  accused  could 
perhaps  be  convicted  of  the  lesser  offense 
of  the  same  indictment. 

In  any  event,  I  want  to  point  out 
this  problem  which  may  be  involved  In 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
three  different  amendments  to  the  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  will  accept  two  of  them  and 
that  he  will  not  insist  upon  the  third. 
Letters  were  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson],  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  also  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dealing  with  these 
prop>osed  amendments.  These  letters, 
except  the  State  Department  letter,  deal 
with  all  three  amendments,  and  the 
Departments  set  forth  their  position  on 
the  three  amendments.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  letters  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secxetakt  or  Comiierck, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1962. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robebtson. 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Ms.  Chaumam:  Thla  la  In  response 
to  your  reque«t  that  we  conunent  on  three 
amendments   proposed    by  Senator   Kkattnc 
to   S.   3161    (extending   the   Export   Control 
Act). 

One  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
that  certain  violations  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  should   be  subject  to  prosecution 
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•a  felonies  rather  than  misdemeanors  as 
under  existing  law.  When  the  Export  Ccm- 
trol  Act  was  revised  several  years  ago  the 
criminal  sanction  was  reduced  to  a  misde- 
meanor on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  order  to  permit  VS. 
attorneys  some  flexlbUity  In  proceeding  by 
criminal  Information  rather  than  by  way  of 
indictment.  Our  experience  since  that  time 
suggests  that  there  would  probably  be  no 
enforcement  advantage  li^  making  the 
change  suggested  by  Senator  Kiating.  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind.  In  this  connection, 
that  In  many  violation  cases  under  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  there  would  also  be  In- 
volved the  making  of  false  representations 
to  the  Government  within  the  purview  of 
18  U.S.C.  section  1001.  which  Is  a  felony 
statute.  In  other  words,  we  already  have 
the  practical  possibility  of  prosecuting  on 
the  basis  of  a  felony  statute.  Also,  there 
are  usually  a  number  of  counts  in  export 
control  cases,  each  of  which  carries  a  pen- 
alty of  1  year  in  prison  and  a  substantial 
fine.  We.  of  course,  desire  to  make  the 
fullest  proper  use  of  the  criminal  sanction 
In  deterring  export  control  violators.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  say  as  a  matter  of  experience 
or  logic  that  there  Is  any  demonstrated  need 
for  Increasing  that  sanction  and  we.  there- 
fore, have  no  basis  for  iirglng  your  support 
of  this  amendments 

The  second  amendment  consists  of  (1)  a 
statement  of  fact  that  the  Conununlst  bloc 
is  engaged  in  economic  warfare  against  the 
United  States  and  (2)  a  declaration  of  policy 
that  we  should  use  our  economic  resources 
and  advantages  in  trade  with  Communist- 
dominated  nations  to  further  our  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  objectives.  We 
regard  this  amendment  as  simply  stating  In 
somewhat  more  specific  and  different  lan- 
guage what  Ls  already  contained  In  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  present  findings  of  fact  and 
declarations  of  policy  have,  in  our  Judgment, 
proven  entirely  adequate  to  protect  the  na- 
tional Interest  under  changing  conditions 
and  should  serve  equally  well  in  the  future. 
We  do  not  believe  any  additional  provisions 
of  this  nature  are  necessary.  Moreover,  they 
would  not  add  to  or  in  any  way  Improve  the 
kind  or  extent  of  basic  control  authority  al- 
ready available.  We  do  not.  therefore,  favor 
enactment  of  this  amendment. 

Senator  Keatinc's  third  proposed  amend- 
ment would  modify  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  dealing  with  the 
disclosure  of  information  which  may  be  ob- 
tained In  the  course  of  administering  the 
act.  Under  present  law,  such  Information 
la  not  to  be  published  or  disclosed  unless 
It  is  determined  that  to  withhold  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest.  Sen- 
ator Keatinc's  proposed  amendment  would 
affirmatively  require  publication  of  all  such 
information  (except  for  "trade  secrets  sub- 
mitted In  confidence")  unless  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  such  disclosure  would  be  con- 
trary to  national  security. 

We  have  several  objections  to  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  In  the  first  place.  It  goes 
far  beyond  Senator  Keating  "s  stated  purpyose, 
as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  15.  1962,  at  pages  10701-10702,  to  "re- 
verse the  presumption  in  the  present  law 
against  disclosure  of  information  relating  to 
trade  with  the  Communists."  Actually,  his 
amendment  would  extend  to  all  license  in- 
formation submitted  by  exporters  In  con- 
nection with  their  export  trade,  whether  with 
European  allies,  friendly  nations  of  Latin 
America  or  Africa  or  Soviet-bloc  countries. 

Secondly,  the  only  exception  his  amend- 
ment authorizes  has  to  do  with  so-called 
trade  secrets.  Apparently  this  term  means 
impublished  or  otherwise  secret  plans,  for- 
mulas, or  processes,  and  It  would  not  cover 
equally  valiiable  and  nonpublic  trade  in- 
formation, such  as  the  Identity  of  an  ex- 
porter's customers,  the  nature  and  terms  of 
the  orders  he  receives  from  them,  the  exact 
prices  and  quantities  involved,  and  so  on. 


We  have  noted  Senator  Kkatino's  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  presumption  In 
any  area  of  governmental  activity  should  b« 
In  favor  of  disclosure  and  that  he  cannot 
recall  any  act  of  Congress,  except  possibly 
those  concerned  with  military  defense,  mak- 
ing a  presumption  against  public  informa- 
tion. The  fact  Ls,  I  am  Informed,  there  Is 
a  longstanding  provision  of  the  United 
SUtes  Criminal  Code  (18  VSJD.  1905) 
which  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  Government 
officer  or  employee  to  disclose  in  any  manner 
or  extent  not  authorized  by  law  any  ^Jl- 
formatlon  he  may  receive  ofBclally  frorfi  a 
business  firm  regarding  not  only  its  trade 
secrets  but  also  the  amount  and  source  of 
any  income,  profits,  losses,  exjienditures,  and 
the  like.  In  other  words,  contrary  to  Sen- 
ator Keatings  Impression,  it  Is  general  policy 
not  to  publicize  information  of  this  nature. 
And,^  It  was  such  policy  (which  also  pre- 
vails" In  laws  dealing  with  the  collection  of 
business  data  for  other  official  purposes) 
that  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  de- 
cided some  jrears  ago  to  enact  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Export  Control  Act  prop- 
erly preserving  some  degree  of  protection 
(consistent  with  the  national  Interest)  to 
private  citizens  from  whom  Information  Is 
necessarily  elicited  In  administering  and  en- 
iOTclng  the  Export  Control  Act. 

As  you  know,  we  reviewed  the  question  of 
export  control  Information  very  carefully 
last  year,  shortly  after  this  administration 
took  office.  The  previous  administration 
had  been  making  public  only  the  regular 
quarterly  report  on  export  control  which  Is 
furnished  all  Members  of  Congress.  (A  copy 
of  the  most  recent  quarterly  report  Is  en- 
closed for  your  convenient  reference.)  We 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  should  make 
available  more  information  on  export  licens- 
ing and  on  a  more  frequent  basis  than  had 
previously  been  done.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
gan the  practice  last  year  of  Lseuing,  Mon- 
days through  Fridays,  a  list  of  export  licenses 
approved  by  the  E)epartment  of  Commerce. 
This  list  gives  the  name  of  the  commodity, 
the  total  dollar  value,  and  the  country  of 
destination  for  each  export  license  approved 
by  the  Department.  For  your  convenient 
reference,  two  copies  each  of  our  dally  re- 
port for  June  14  and  15  are  enclosed. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that.  In 
terms  of  the  proper  public  Interest,  the  vital 
Information  on  the  details  of  approved  ex- 
port licenses  Is  what  commodity  has  the 
Government  authorized  to  be  exported  to 
what  country  and  in  what  amount.  This 
latter  factor  could  be  stated  either  in  dollar 
value  or  in  number  of  units.  The  only  ques- 
tion raised  with  us  last  year,  and  the  only 
question  that  has  been  raised  since,  by  a 
few  people,  is  why  we  do  not  publish  the 
names  of  the  export  applicant.  The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  we  "ought  to  know  who 
it  Is  that  would  dare  to  make  exports  to 
Soviet  bloc  countries."  It  seems  that  this 
argument  ignores  entirely  the  essential  fact 
that  authorized  Government  officials  make 
the  decision  to  license  certain  exports 
whether  to  a  Soviet  bloc  country  or  to  any 
country  outside  the  Soviet  bloc.  On  the 
basis  of  plain  and  obvious  administrative 
merit,  there  Is  no  good  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  publicize  individual  names 
of  applicants  for  exports  to  certain  countries 
and  not  publicize  the  same  information  tat 
all  countries.  Yet  Senator  Kxatimo.  by  his 
own  statement,  is  Interested  only  in  publiciz- 
ing the  names  of  applicants  for  exports  to 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  any  member  of  the  public 
can  look  at  the  regvilar  daily  report  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  began  pub- 
lishing only  last  year,  and  can  assess  the 
issue  of  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  In  terms  of  the 
total  national  interest.  One  reason  we  have 
heard  during  the  past  year  for  publicizing 
names  of  export  applicants  Is  to  make  this 
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atlon  available  to  a  very  few  trade 
pape^  which  apparently  feel  they  would  im- 
prove their  drcxilatlon  among  the  export 
f  trade  by  betng  able  in  effect  to  publish  a 
dally  list  of  export  orders,  by  company. 
Certainly  this  Is  hardly  suAdent  to  support 
a  policy  reversal  by  the  Uj8.  Government. 

Senator  Kkating  also  referred  In  his  re- 
marlu  reported  at  page  10702  of  the  Conqbbs- 
sioNAL  Rxcoso  to  "somc  disputes  In  recent 
months  by  the  investigating  committees  of 
Congress  and  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment administering  export  controls  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  this  Information 
should  be  made  available."  On  that  point. 
Senator  Keattno  apparently  has  in  mind  the. 
report  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ex-i 
port  Control,  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  As  n. 
matter  of  fact,  this  Etepartment  furnished  to 
the  House  committee  the  names  of  export 
license  applicants  and  detail  about  the 
license  application  on  every  case  requested 
by  the  House  committee.  That  Infcnmatlon 
was  furnished  to  the  committee  with  the  full 
agreement  of  the  conunlttee  that  the  names 
of  Individual  export  license  applicants  should 
not  be  published  but  should  be  handled 
on  the  same  basis  as  handled  by  the  execu- 
tive departments.  The  Iriformation  which 
was  not  furnished  to  the  Rouse  committee. 
and  on  which  a  question  was  raised,  con- 
cerned the  specific  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  staff  personnel  In  the  various 
departments,  and  at  varloxis  levels.  Improc- 
esslDg  export  license  applications.  We  tooHL 
the  position  that  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  must  step  forward  and  assume 
full  responsibility  for  the  decisions  this  De- 
partment has  made  on  export  license  applica- 
tions and  that  staff  personnel  should  not 
have  to  defend  before  an  investigative  com- 
mittee their  individual  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  this  administration.  (And  I 
would  emphasize  very  strongly  that  the 
policies  on  export  control  which  have  been 
followed  since  January  1961  have  been  basi- 
cally the  same  as  followed  for  several  years 
prior  to  that  time  except,  as  the  records  will 
show,  we  have  exercised  a  more  strict  scrutiny 
of  license  applications  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
ports to  Soviet  bloc  countries  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  decreased  compared  to 
the  immediate  preceding  level  of  exports  to 
these  same  countries.  This  same  pattern  of 
fluctuation,  in  the  light  of  changing  interna- 
tional conditions,  is  apparent  for  the  pre- 
vious administration  ) 

I  would  also  comment  that  our  position 
with  reference  to  the  role  of  staff  personnel 
processing  license  applications  Is  no  different 
from  what  has  been  expressed  on  niuneroua 
occasions  before,  by  administrations  of  both 
political  parties. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  disclosure  of 
Information  Issue  which  Senator  Keating 
raises,  I  would  olwerve  that  the  majority 
of  the  Democratic  members  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Controls  did 
not  take  Issue  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  Department  and  others  cooperated  in 
furnishing  very  detailed  information  on  a 
large  number  of  export  license  applications. 

I  would  also  observe  that  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  within  the  last  sev- 
eral months  conducted  studies  of  export  con- 
trol under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
DooD  I  am  Informed  that  Senator  Keat- 
ing is  a  memlaer  of  that  subcommittee.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  subcommittee  made 
any  Issue  whatever  about  wanting  to  know 
what  detailed  recommendations  and  actions 
specific  staff  personnel  took  on  Individual 
export  license  applications,  nor  that  the 
subcommittee  raised  any  objection  against 
our  request  not  to  publlclae  export  Ilcenae 
Information  which  we  obtained  in  confi- 
dence, and  which  we  freely  made  available 
to  the  subcommittee  on  the  same  basis  for  Its 
investigative  purposes. 

In  summary,  we  have  always  made  avail- 
able and   will  continue   to  make   available 
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to  any  congressional  committee  detailed  in- 
formation contained  on  any  export  license 
application.  Including  the  name  of  the  li- 
cense applicant.  We  do  ask  only  that  the 
committee  receiving  such  information  treat 
it  on  the  same  basis  as  does  the  Depart- 
ment; that  is.  not  publicize  business  trade 
information  that  tbe  Department  itself  does 
not  publicize.  Second,  the  only  reservation 
expressed  to  any  congressional  committee 
concerned  the  IdenUty  and  specific  action 
taken  by  various  staff  people  In  the  Depart- 
ment in  processing  a  license  application.  We 
have  furnished  and  will  continue  to  furnish 
full  Information  on  the  detailed  considera- 
tions, the  reasons  pro  and  con.  on  any  license 
application  and  we  have  furnished  and  will 
continue  to  furnish  Information  on  all  per- 
sonnel and  their  backgrounds  who  may  work 
In  this  area.  It  should  clearly  be  under- 
stood that  the  ultimate  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  any  export  license  ■' 
application  is  the  Secretary's  respKjnsibility. 
whether  the  decision  later  looks  good  or  looks 
bad.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  Export  Control  Act  which  pro- 
hibits disclosure  of  Information,  either  to 
the  public  or  to  the  Congress.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Senator  Keatimg  has.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  substantial  case  for  criti- 
cizing the  administration  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  in 
the  terms  that  any  of  his  amendments 
imply.  Therefore,  we  cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  these  amendments  are  un- 
necessary, and  we  cannot  endorse  their 
adoption. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Coward  Gudeuan. 
Acting  Stcretary  of  Commerce. 
(Enclosiires.) 

DXPARTMENT    OF    STATX, 

Waahington.  June  21.  1962. 
The  Honorable  A.  Wuxis  Robertson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAnifAK:  The  Department  wel- 
comes your  request  to  comment  on  the 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Keating  to 
S.  3161.  The  comments  will  be  restricted  to 
those  two  amendments  which  propose  addi- 
tions to  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act.    These  additions  read : 

"The  Communist  bloc  is  engaged  in  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world,  and  strong  economic  measures 
are  necessary  to  preserve  our  freedom  and 
security. 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use  its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  in  trade 
with  Communist-dominated  nations  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  and  foreign-policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States." 

The  Department  tselieves  that  the  existing 
Export  Control  Act  provides  ample  authority 
for  any  level  of  control,  up  to  and  Including 
a  trade  embargo,  that  Is  deemed  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  national  security  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  allows  to  the  executive 
branch  the  required  flexibility  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  controls. 

The  U.S.  Government  long  has  recognized 
that  economic  policy  toward  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  IS  an  Instrument  of  overall  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  bloc  and  of  total  U.S.  national 
strategy,  and  has  so  used  this  Instrument. 
It  Is  the  Department's  view  that  the  present 
Export  Control  Act  and  present  export  con- 
trol policy  are  realistically  adapted  to  US. 
security  requirements  and  to  the  world  situ- 
ation, and  that  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments  would  not  require  a  change  In 
present  policy.  While  cooperating  with  al- 
lied and  friendly  nations  In  a  system  of  mul- 
tilateral security  trade  controls,  the  United 
States  Is  not  prevented  from  applying  con- 
trols unilaterally  or  differentially.  The 
United  States  can  and  does  restrict  more 
Items  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 


do  Its  allies.  The  United  States  maintains  a 
full  embargo  on  Communist  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  North  Korea,  and  very  tight 
controls  toward  Cuba. 

As  an  Instrument  of  policy  during  a  crisis 
situation,  export  controls  can  and  do  pro- 
vide a  means  of  putting  {X'essure  on  Soviet 
bloc  leaders  to  force  them,  short  of  a  resort 
to  arms,  to  realize  the  free  world's  determina- 
tion and  to  reconsider  their  own  course  of 
action.  To  be  most  effective,  however,  there 
must  exist  some  trade  of  importance  to  the 
bloc,  whose  termination  would  have  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  bloc,  and  there  must  be 
fiexiblUty  in  determining  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  controls.  The  present  Ex- 
port Control  Act  allows  such  trade  and  pro- 
vides the  required  flexibility  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  tighten  controls  tigalnst  any 
or  all  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  when  this 
is  Judged  to  be  advantageous. 

In  the  circumstances  that  have  prevailed 
since  International  tensions  were  height- 
ened by  Soviet  actions  with  respect  to  Ber- 
lin in  1961,  this  Department  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  have  reviewed 
on  frequent  occasions  the  application  of  the 
Export  Control  Act.  The  United  States  has 
also  had  discussions  with  Its  allies  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  con- 
cerning the  application  In  certain  contin- 
gencies of  greatly  expanded  trade  controls 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  expected  that 
trade  control  policy  will  continue  to  receive 
active  attention  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  part  of  its  major  allies,  so 
long  as  international  tensions  remain  sub- 
stantially undiminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  world  must 
maintain  and  expand  contacts  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  countries  of  the  bloc  which 
will  Influence  them  over  the  long  run  to  be- 
come more  responsible  and  peaceful  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  nations.  Trade 
relations  are  an  Important  channel,  and  one 
of  the  few  channels,  of  communication  with 
bloc  countries,  and  it  Is  on  this  basis  that 
the  maintenance  of  commercial  contacts 
and  of  trade  In  peaceful  goods  jwith  the  bloc 
has  been  encouraged.  It  h^s  been  this 
Government's  aim,  likewise,  to  encourage 
greater  Independence  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations.  A  policy 
of  selective  trade  relations,  fully  In  accord 
with  existing  export  control  legislation,  has 
contributed  and  can  contribute  further  to 
the  attainment  of  this  aim. 

The  application  of  much  more  stringent 
controls,  except  In  a  period  of  great  crisis, 
would  Increase  the  degree  of  economic  In- 
terdependence within  the  Soviet  bloc,  would 
further  limit  peaceful  relationships  between 
the  bloc  countries  and  the  free  societies  of 
the  West,  and  would  enhance  the  central 
position  and  control  of  the  Soviet  Union 
within  the  bloc. 

In  summary,  the  Department  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fH-oposed  amendments  would 
add  to  or  in  any  way  Improve  the  kind  or 
extent  of  basic  control  authority  already 
available.  Therefore,  their  inclusion  in  this 
legislation  is  unnecessary.    • 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

Sincerely  yotirs. " 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

,  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  General  Counsel 

or  THE  Treasttrt, 
Washington.  June  20,  1962. 
The  Honorable  A.  Wnxis  Robertson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairiiian:  There  have  come  to 
the  attention   of  the  Treasury   Department 
amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Keating 
to   S.  8101    (extending   the  Export   Control 


Act) .  The  Commerce  Department  has  made 
available  to  us  its  report  to  you  of  today's 
date  In  which  It  sets  forth  the  reasons  why 
It  is  opposed  to  these  amendments.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  also  opposed  to  these 
amendments  for  the  reasons  fully  set  forth 
in  the  Commerce  repwrt. 

In  addition,  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  further  consideration  relating  to 
the  amendment  to  section  6(c)  of  the  act 
offered  by  Senator  Keating  which  would 
change  the  requirements  governing  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  obtained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  connection  with 
its  administration  of  the  act.  We  feel  that 
this  provision  is  objectionable  on  the  ground, 
in  addition  to  those  stated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  that  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  exports  to  free-world 
countries  of  goods  and  technical  data  sub- 
ject to  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
licensing  controls  in  certain  cases  where  for 
private  business  reasons  the  prospective  ex- 
porter would  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  that 
Information  concerning  his  business  trans- 
actions, e.g.,  prices,  customers,  etc.,  might 
be  made  public.  As  you  know,  in  dealing 
with  our  current  balance-of-pajrments  prob- 
lem a  key  part  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram Involves  efforts  on  various  fronts  to 
promote  Increased  exports.  While  no  esti- 
mate can  be  made  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
exports  which  might  be  deterred  by  a  pro- 
vision on  disclosure  such  as  that  proposed 
by  Senator  Keating,  we  believe  that  the  ef- 
fect on  U.S.  exports  could  be  significant. 
This  risk  to  our  existing  and  potential  ex- 
ports Is  one  which  we  feel  under  present 
conditions  should  not  be  taken,  particularly 
since,  for  the  reasons  Indicated  in  the  Com- 
merce Department  report,  we  feel  that 
adequate  arrangements  now  exist  for  appro- 
priate disclosure  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress  of  information  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Export  Control  Act. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  yotir 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  H.  Knight, 

General  Counsel. 

General  Counsel  or  the 

Department  or  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  22.  1962. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cut' 
rency.  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:    Reference  Is  made 
to  your  Informal  request  for  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
the  three  amendments  proposed  by  Senator 
Keating  to  S.  3161.  87th  Congress,  a  bill  to 
provide   for   continuation    of   authority   for 
regulation   of   exports,   and  for   other   pvir- 
poses. 

The  Keating  amendments  and  the  reports 
submitted  to  your  committee  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury,  and  Commerce 
have  been  reviewed  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  In  general 
agreement  with  the  position  taken  by  those 
Departments  and  recommends  that  the 
amendments  not  be  adopted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

L.  Nixderlehner, 
(For  Cyrus  R.  Vance) . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  report  ol  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

STATXlfBITT    BT    SXNATOR    KbATINO 

Last  week  I  submitted  three  amendments 
to  the  bill  to  extend  the  Export  Control  Act 
which  I  intend  to  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time.  The  amendments  are  designed  to  offer 
guidelines  for  a  more  effective  response  to 
Communist  economic  warfare  tactics,  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  for  willful  or  repeated 
violations  of  export  controls,  and  to  provide 
a  fuller  disclosure  of  Information  about  ex- 
port policies. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  now 
submitted  a  report  which  is  critical  of  these 
proposed  amendments.  This  report,  In  my 
Judgment,  actually  offers  further  evidence 
of  why  these  amendments  are  urgently  re- 
quired. This  report  certainly  has  not  dis- 
suaded me  and  I  doubt  If  any  Member  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Export  Control  Act  will  find  the 
Department's  position  convincing. 

The  first  amendment  considered  In  the 
Department's  report  relates  to  the  criminal 
sanctions  for  violations  of  export  controls. 
The  present  law  provides  that  violations  of 
export  control  laws  are  a  misdemeanor  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances.  The  Depart- 
ment Indicates  that  this  provision  was 
intended  to  allow  fiexibillty  and  that  neither 
experience  or  logic  indicates  any  need  for 
Increasing  the  sanction. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  follow  the  experience  or 
logic  of  the  suggestion  that  a  blanket  mis- 
demeanor penalty  for  all  export  violations 
provides  enforcement  flexibility.  Violations 
of  export  controls  can  involve  such  varied 
Items  as  boron  for  missile  fuel  or  surplus 
feed  grains.  The  methods  employed  In 
violations  can  range  from  the  failure  to 
stamp  appropriate  destination  notices  on 
shipping  documents  to  premeditated  diver- 
sions or  transshipments  of  the  goods  or  data. 
The  beneficiaries  may  be  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc,  neutrals,  or  even  nations  of 
friendly  countries.  The  offenders  may  have 
acted  out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  a  conscious 
desire  to  flout  the  law.  It  Is  absurd  to  sug- 
gest that  enforcement  flexibility  Is  provided 
by  the  imposition  of  a  misdemeanor  penalty 
in  all  such  cases. 

My  amendment  retains  the  misdemeanor 
penalty  of  the  present  law  for  cases  which 
do  not  involve  willful  violations  of  export 
controls  or  knowledge  that  such  violations 
are  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist 
dominated  nation.  In  such  cases,  unless  a 
second  or  subsequent  criminal  offense  Is  in- 
volved, the  maximum  penalty  would  con- 
tinue to  be  I  year  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  $10,000.  In  this  manner  real  enforce- 
ment flexibility  is  preserved — not  the  kind  of 
flexibility  which  allows  a  district  attorney 
to  avoid  a  grand  jxu-y  indictment  In  serious 
cases,  but  the  kind  of  flexibility  which  per- 
mits a  punishment  to  be  Imposed  which 
fits  the  crime. 

The  second  amendment  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  objects  consists  of  a 
statement  of  fact  that  the  Conununlst  bloc  is 
engaged  In  economic  warfare  against  the 
United  States  and  a  declaration  of  policy 
that  we  should  use  our  economic  resources 
and  advantages  In  trade  with  Communist 
dominated  nations  to  further  our  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 
D-'scrlblng  this  amendment  as  "un necessary, " 
the  Department  states:  "The  present  findings 
of  fact  and  declarations  of  policy  have.  In 
our  Judgment,  proven  entirely  adequate  to 
protect  the  national  Interest  under  chang- 
ing conditions  and  should  serve  equally  well 
In  the  futxire." 

I  simply  cannot  understand  how  any- 
one familiar  with  the  administration  of  ex- 
port controls  In  past  years  can  express  such 
satisfaction     with     their     adequacy.       The 


truth  is  that  Communist  procurement  from 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  Western 
countries  has  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
development  of  Communist  industrial  and 
military  strength.  We  have  furnished  the 
Communists  with  machinery,  technical  data 
and  raw  materials  urgently  needed  In  the  de- 
velopment of  their  economies.  We  have  re- 
ceived nothing  in  exchange  for  this  valuable 
technology  which  we  could  not  get  from 
other  sources.  Our  supplies  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  have  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  maintain  a  foreign  aid  program  in  com- 
petition with  our  own.  Oiir  supplies  to  the 
Communist  bloc  have  enabled  thetn  to  con- 
centrate their  own  resoiirces  on  dramatic  and 
important  developments  like  sputnik  and 
lunik.  Our  supplies  to  some  Communist 
nations  even  have  enabled  them  to  furnish 
parts  and  equipment  to  Cuba  and  Red  China 
on  which  we  maintain  a  complete  embargo. 
How  can  anyone  express  satisfaction  with 
the  standards  In  the  Export  Control  Act 
which  allow  such  conditions? 

Recent  investigations  of  the  administra- 
tion of  export  controls  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as 
well  as  a  select  committee  in  the  other  body 
have  disclosed  many  such  transactions.  It 
has  been  established  beyond  any  doubt,  for 
example,  that  dozens  of  licenses  have  been 
approved  for  exports  to  the  Conununlst  bloc 
over  the  objections  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Unlike  Mr.  Gudeman.  the  Presi- 
dent was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  to  establish  a 
new  Export  Review  Board  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Defense,  and 
State  Departments.  Unfortxuiately.  the 
President  did  not  at  the  same  time  spell  out 
clearly  the  standards  this  Board  was  to  fol- 
low. It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  do  this  by 
amending  the  act  to  make  It  clear  that  we 
were  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary  to  counter  Communist  economic 
warfare  tactics.  It  Is  this  gap  In  the  law 
that  my  amendment  is  intended  to  flU. 

It  is  no  wonder,  In  view  of  Acting  Secretary 
Gudeman's  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
way  export  controls  have  been  operating, 
that  he  has  reserved  his  strongest  criticism 
for  my  third  amendment — an  amendment 
designed  to  provide  maximum  Information 
about  this  program  to  the  American  people 
and  the  committees  of  Congress.  The  pres- 
ent Export  Control  Act  actually  contains  a 
presumption  against  disclosure  of  any  In- 
formation. Acting  Secretary  Gudeman 
serloxisly  contends  that  this  Is  In  harmony 
with  the  general  policy  of  the  Government. 
In  my  Judgment,  such  a  point  of  view  is 
a  threat  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
about  the  operations  of  the  Government  and 
to  get  the  Information  essential  to  pass 
Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  particular  poli- 
cies. I  cannot  believe  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  subscribe  to  the  Gudeman  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  public  information. 
During  the  campaign  the  President  strongly 
criticized  efforts  to  suppress  Important  in- 
formation. He  quoted  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion, "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
will  make  ye  free."  He  expressed  his  confi- 
dence that  the  .\merican  people  "if  they  are 
armed  with  the  truth,  can  be  trusted  to 
make  the  right  decision."  These  statements 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  Acting  Secretary 
Gudeman's  pronouncements.  If  this  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President,  I 
am  sure  he  would  repudiate  the  Gudeman 
report.  Those  in  the  Congress  who  trust  the 
people,  who  believe  in  the  right  to  know, 
and  who  want  our  congressional  conunlttees 
to  be  able  to  get  the  information  they  need 
to  do  a  prcq>er  Job.  should  do  the  same. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  said  that  although  the  amendment 
as  now  worded  provides  that  it  shall  be 
a  misdemeanor  to  violate  the  Export 
Control  Act,  a  conviction  could  be  ob- 


tained under  other  provisions  for  false 
statements.  I  will  arive  one  illustration 
which  will  make  It  clear  that  that  is  not 
always  the  case.  There  is  no  export  con- 
trol of  any  kind  on  shipments  to  Can- 
ada. It  Ls  not  necessary  to  represent 
anything  to  the  Government  in  order  to 
ship  goods  to  Canada.  Goods  have  been 
transshipped  from  Canada  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  That  will  hapF>en  again. 
When  it  happens  the  next  time,  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  help  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  a  practice. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  Is  always 
cooperative  and  has  been  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  the  record  to  be  clear  th^t  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  false  statements. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  very  true.  I 
was  not  referring  to  any  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  merely  referred 
to  the  difficulty  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  willfulness,  particularly 
when  several  different  transshipments 
might  be  Involved.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  had  satisfactorily 
explained  that  If  difBculty  arose,  the 
Government  could  proceed  under  the 
misdemeanor  statute,  or  perhaps  an  In- 
dictment could  be  so  drawn  as  to  obtain 
a  conviction  for  the  lesser  offense. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  more  inser- 
tion in  the  Record.  It  involves  enforce- 
ment activities.  I  should  like  to  get 
across  the  idea — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  agree  with 
me — that  the  Export  Control  Act  has  not 
been  a  dead  letter  by  any  means.  It  has 
been  quite  actively  enforced.  I  notice 
that  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
$343,590  worth  of  shipments  were  ap- 
parently destined  for  Cuba.  There  has 
been  a  total  seizure  of  53  different  ship- 
ments valued  at  $502,497.  Of  that  num- 
ber, four,  having  a  value  of  $343,590, 
were  destined  for  Cuba. 

During  the  past  2  years,  according  to 
the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shipments  to  the  value  of  $1,335,- 
066  have  been  made.  I  think  Senator^ 
will  be  Interested  to  know  that  of  that 
amount  $513,003  wa.s  apparently  destined 
for  Cuba.  Cuba  did  not  come  under  the 
act  until  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
So  during  that  time  there  have  been 
seizures  of  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  shipments  d^tined  for  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  hearings  on 
S.  3161,  beginning  at  page  23  of  the  hear- 
ings, entitled  "Legal  Enforcement  Activ- 
ities." This  information  was  furnished 
to  us  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

liXCAL  Enfokcxmknt  AcTivmzs 

Both  criminal  and  civil  penalties  as  well  as 
administrative  remedial  sanctions  may  be 
Invoked  against  violators  of  the  export  con- 
trol regulations.  Under  the  Export  Control 
Act,  violators  are  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. By  regulation,  provision  has 
been  made  for  denying  U.S.  export  jNrlvileges 
to  American  and  foreign  companies  and  in- 
dividuals pursuant   to  administrative,  com- 
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'pllance  proceedings  Instituted  in  connection 
with  violations  of  the  export  regulations.  In 
addition,  the  customs  collectors  have  au- 
thority to  seiEC  and  have  forfeited  goods  be- 
ing or  attempting  to  be  exported  contrary 
to  the  exp>ort  regulations. 

This  report  Is  concerned  with  expcol  con- 
trol enforcement  cases  handled  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960.  and  December  31,  1061.  Earlier 
cases  were  reported  to  this  committee  at  the 
lOCO  hearing  on  the  prior  extension  of  the 
Export  Control  Act. 

During  this  i>erlo4,  45  temporary,  Indefl- 
,  nlte,  and  final  export  denial  orders  were  Is- 
sued against  more  than  142  American  and 
foreign  Individuals  and  companies  for  vari- 
ous kinds  of  violations  of  the  export  regula- 
tions, including  32  orders  Involving  actual 
or  attempted  transhipments  to  the  Blno- 
Sovlet  bloc  and  Cuba.  The  other  13  orders 
Involved  such  violations  as  misuse  of  export 
licenses,  falsification  of  shipper's  export 
declarations,  and  other  export  control  docu- 
ments, violations  of  outstanding  denial  or- 
ders, smuggling  of  goods  from  the  United 
States,  and  other  negligent  or  willful  of- 
fenses not  related,  however,  to  transshlp- 
menU  to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  countries. 

The  orders  which  deny  export  privileges 
describe  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  the 
decretal  portion  provide  for  the  denial  to  the 
respondent  of  the  privileges  of  participating, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  any  manner  or  ca- 
pacity, in  any  transaction  Involving  com- 
modities or  technical  data  in  whole  or  in 
part  exported  or  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  destination,  in- 
cluding Canada,  for  a  determined  period  of 
time  (with  or  without  probationary  terms) 
ranging  up  to  the  entire  duration  of  U.S.  ex- 
port controls.  The  orders  are  made  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  recptjndents  but  also, 
to  prevent  evasion  thereof,  to  any  other 
Individual  or  firm  with  which  he  Is  or  may 
become  related  by  alBllation,  ownership, 
control,  position  of  responsibility,  or  other 
connection  In  the  conduct  of  trade  or  serv- 
ices connected  therewith.  Each  denial  order 
also  contains  a  notice  that  no  third  person 
may  perform  any  acts  with  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  denied  party  which  he  U  prohibited 
from  doing  by  the  order. 

Final  orders  are  issued  following  a  detailed 
notice  of  charges  to  the  respondent,  a  hear- 
ing based  thereon,  and  findings  that  viola-, 
tlons  have  occurred.  Temporary  orders  are 
Issued,  when  necessary,  without  notice,  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  ]>endlng  the  con- 
tinuation or  conclusion  of  an  investlgativa 
or  administrative  or  Judicial  proceeding.  In- 
definite orders  are  issued  when  companies 
or  individuals  fall  or  refuse  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  the  Department  regarding  their 
participation  in  suspected  transshipments  or 
other  unauthorized  transactions  and  remain 
In  effect  imtll  the  party  answers  or  gives  a 
satisfactory  reason  tor  not  doing  so. 

The  full  text  of  each  denial  order  Is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Dep>art- 
ment  Issues  a  press  release  at  the  time  that 
each  denial  order  Is  Issued.  The  substance 
of  these  press  releases  describing  the  nature 
of  each  of  the  cases  are  contained  In  the 
quarterly  reports  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Congrees  in  acc<Hxi  with  the 
ExpcKt  Control  Act.  The  qtiarterly  reports 
also  contain  actions  which  are  taken  in 
crlnalnal  cases  involving  export  control  vio- 
lations. The  lists  of  firms  and  individuals 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad  currently 
under  export  denial  orders,  the  respective 
Federal  Register  citations,  and  the  export 
privileges  denied  (and  probation  periods) 
are  regularly  published  in  the  comprehensive 
export  schedule  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Programs.  These  lists  are  sepa- 
rately reprinted  and  receive  wide  dissemina- 
tion here  and  abroad. 

On  December  81,  1961,  the  BIP  investlga- 
tlotu  staff  had  99  ItxvestlgaUons  in  process, 
of   which    68~|iercent    Involved    reports   of 


transshipment,  10  percent  smuggling  of 
goods  from  the  United  States,  6  percent  vio- 
lations of  BIP  denial  orders,  and  16  percent 
other  offenses,  principally  misrepresentations 
in  connection  with  obtaining  or  maintaining 
in  effect  official  documents  relating  to  ex- 
ports. 

We  may  add  that  as  of  May  1.  1962,  there 
were  8  administrative  cases  awaiting  hear- 
ings or  decisions  Involving  over  30*Amerlcan 
and  foreign  Individuals  and  companies.  Of 
these,  seven  involve  charges  of  attempted  or 
actual  transshlfMnents  to  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc.  Eleven  other  cases  are  presently  pend- 
ing In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department,  transferred  to  It  by  the 
BIP  investigations  staff,  being  reviewed  for 
administrative  compliance  proceedings 
and/or  criminal  or  other  disposition.  Nine 
of  these  cases  Invplve  actual  or  attempted 
transshipments  to  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  and 
Cuba. 

By  a  separate  Federal  law  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  is  authorized  to  seize  and  have 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  commodities 
attempted  to  be  exported  in  violation  of  ex- 
port controls.  This  seizure  sanction  has 
continued  to  be  applied  In  appropriate  cases 
and  during  the  past  2  years,  646  seizures  were 
made  Involving  U.S.  goods  valued  at  more 
than  91.335,066  (27  of  these  Be!.Tures,  all  In 
1961.  with  a  total  value  of  $513,093  concerned 
shipments  apparently  destined  for  Cuba). 

Criminal  prosecutions  and  administrative 
expyort  denial  proceedings  are  contemplated 
by  the  Export  Control  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder.  Criminal  prosecu- 
tions are  traditionally  for  punitive  and 
deterrent  purposes.  Administrative  pro- 
ceedings are,  however,  primarily  remedial 
and  deterrent  In  nature,  and  are  designed  to 
protect  the  Integrity  of  export  controls 
against  abuse  by  denying  export  privileges 
to  those  who,  through  willful  or  earless 
misconduct,  ha-ve  demonstrated  their  un- 
reliability as  shippers,  handlers,  or  recipients 
of  US. -origin  conunodltles  and  technical 
data.  The  decision  to  institute  one  or  the 
other,  or  In  some  cases  both  of  these  pro- 
cedures, depends,  among  other  things,  on  the 
gravity  of  the  offense,  the  intent,  past  record, 
and  reputation  of -the  oS^ender,  and  what  Is 
e8i}eclally  significant  In  this  field  of  interna- 
tional offenses,  the  avallablTlty  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  evidence  that  is  required  by 
Federal  courts  in  criminal  cases. 

In  considering  the  utility  of  the  criminal 
sanction  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  Export 
Control  Act,  It  Is  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  such  cases  cannot  feasibly  be  brought 
against  foreign  persoiu  not  subject  to  U.S. 
Jurisdiction  for  prosecution,  and  that  the 
success  of  such  prosecutions  against  Ameri- 
can parties  Is  substantially  limited  by  the 
dlfflrulty  of  producing  for  appearance  and 
use  in  our  courts  the  necessary  witnesses  and 
documentary  evidence  as  required  by  our 
Constitution  and  laws  in  criminal  cases. 
Witnesses  and  documents  located  In  foreign 
countries  are  often  the  only  sources  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  UJS.-orlgin  goods  were 
transshipped,  diverted,  or  reexported  to  the 
Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  and  the  Identity  of  the  per- 
sons responsible  therefor.  Inability  to  com- 
pel attendance  in  our  courts  of  such  foreign 
witnesses  and  the  production y  here  of  such 
foreign  documentary  evidence,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  may  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  prove  a  criminal  case  since 
hearsay  evidence  Is  Inadmissible,  depositions 
are  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  in 
some  cases  only  evidence  classified  for  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  reasons  may  be 
available  which  could  not  be  used  without 
breach  of  classification. 

Considering  that  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  act  would  be 
friistrated  if  known  transshippers  and  other 
violators  could  not  be  prevented  from  con- 
tinuing to  export,  handle,  receive,  and  reex- 


port U5.-orlgln  commodities  and  technical 
data,  and  that  administrative  export  denial 
proceedings  are  available  for  the  remedial 
purpose  of  protecting  the  integrity  of  the 
export  control  system  against  harms  from' 
demonstrably  unreliable  persons,  here  and 
abroad,  the  Department  has  followed  the 
practice  of  \ising  such  proceedings  against 
foreign  violators  and  against  American  vio- 
lators where'  criminal  prosecution  would  not 
be  appropriate  or  could  not  be  successful  for 
the  foregoing  reasons.  While  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  adopted  under  the  Export 
Control  Act  undertake  to  provide  both 
American  and  foreign  respondents  as  fair  a 
notice  and  administrative  hearings  as  Is 
practicable,  it  must  be  recognized  that  It  Is 
necessary,  for  the  above  reasons,  to  employ 
such  proceedings  even  when  proof  of  trans- 
shipment and  culpable  participation  cannot 
be  adduced  In  a  form  traditionally  accept- 
able In  our  criminal  courts.  Thus,  these  ele- 
ments of  the  Government's  case  may  be 
established  by  probative  hearsay  evidence, 
which  is  admitted  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral j>rinclples  of  administrative  law. 

Furthermore,  In  some  cases  the  only  avail- 
able proof  of  transshipment  and  culpable 
participation  may  be  classified  information 
reported  by  XJS  intelligence  and  Investigative 
agencies  operating  here  and  abroad.  To 
protect  their  confidential  and  secret  sources, 
which  ore  often  of  a  foreign  goveriunental 
nature.  It  is  generally  required  by  law  and 
Executive  order,  and  for  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  reasons,  that  this  classi- 
fied information  be  used  only  In  such  a  way 
that  the  source  will  not  be  Identified  to  the 
respondent.  The  Department's  practice  Is 
to  accomplish  this  by  offering  In  evidence  as 
part  of  the  Government's  case  an  unclassified 
summary  of  the  classified  Information,  upon 
a  finding  by  the  hearing  officer  that  he  has 
compared  the  summary  with  the  original 
classified  report,  and  that  he  Is  satisfied  that 
the  sximmary  is  fair  and  accurate,  omitting 
only  what  Is  required  to  be  kept  confidential. 
The  summary  Is  available  to  the  respondent 
for  use  In  presenting  his  defense  to  the  ad- 
ministrative charges. 

This  procedure  is  deemed  to  provide  the 
fairest  practicable  means  of  using  classified 
information  which  it  Is  necessary  to  use  to 
prevent  frustration  of  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
use  of  such  Information  In  this  way  is 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  the  proYlslons 
of  the  Export  Control  Act,  construed  in  the 
light  of  its  legislative  history,  and  by  the 
regulations  adopted  thereunder,  as  well  as  by  . 
general  principles  of  administrative  law  ap- 
plicable to  cases  Involving  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  and  the  use  of  classified 
inforn>atlon  therein. 

The  Department  has  found  administrative 
exirart  denial  proceedings  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  enforcing  the  Export  Control  Act 
because  of  the  substantial  economic  impact 
of  denial  orders  on  the  American  and  foreign 
firms  affected  directly  and  through  the  deter- 
rent Impact  of  publicity. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  amendments 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  proposing 
are  very  important.  One  of  the  major 
areas  of  disagreement  between  our  free 
world  allies  and  ourselves  is  the  ques- 
tion of  East-West  trade.  This  has  been 
discussed  in  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee; and  although  I  do  not  think 
there  is  unanimous  agreement,  I  do  - 
think  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
there  must  be  better  agreements  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  free  world 
allies. 
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COMMKRCIAt.   COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTKM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  hour  of 
12  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativi  Clsrk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11040)  to  provide  for  the  estabhshment. 
ownership,  operation,  and  regulation  of 
a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,   and  for   other   purposes. 


REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  bill  3161. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3161)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuation of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
sentiment  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  somewhat  expressed  by  the 
Javits  amendment  to  this  bill,  Vhich 
"further  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  formulate,  reformu- 
late, and  apply  such  controls  to  the  max- 
imum^extent  possible  in  cooperation  with 
all  nations  with  which  the  United  States 
has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
to  formulate  a  unified  commercial  and 
trading  policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non- 
Communist-dominated  nations  or  areas 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations." 

In  my  judgment  the  Javits  amend- 
ment points  up  the  necessity  for  adop- 
tion of  the  Keating  amendments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said  about  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. He  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
Javits  amendment  originated  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  know  that, 
and  am  very  proud  of  it. 

But  my  point  is  that  the  Keating 
amendments  are  very  important  in 
order  to  implement  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, because  they  say,  in  effect,  that 
we  mean  business  and  that  we  are  going 
to  tighten  up. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  question,  to  show  that  it  is 
the  sentiment   of   the  Senate   that  we 
■  should  tighten  up. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  willingness 
to  accept  the  amendments  and  take 
them  to  conference.  However,  I  have 
seen  many  amendments  accepted  and 
taken  to  conference,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has,  too;  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  amendments 
accepted  and  taken  to  conference,  and 
not  made  the  subject  of  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  in  the  Senate,  really  do  not  have 
much  force  and  effect  in  the  confer- 
ence. However,  I  believe  it  important 
that  the  Keating  amendments  have 
force  and  effect  in  the  conference,  so 
they  will  become  a  part  of  the  bill. 


Ther^foj^t,  t  lntr»\d  to  ask  for  th(p  y^« 
and  nays  on  the  question  of  agreeins 
to  the  Keating  amendments:  and  If  the 
yea-and-nay  vote  cannot  be  taken  today, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  post- 
poned until  Monday. 

However,  when  I  spoke  to  the  major- 
ity leader  about  this  matter,  he  said 
th|it  if  a  vote  is  to  be  taken,  it  must  be 
taken  today.  So  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  vote  now,  and  I  am  ready  to  vote, 
because  ample  notice  has  been  given. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ample  notice  has 
been  given  to  Senators  that  three  votes, 
piobably  rollcall  votes,  might  be  taken 
today.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
ample  notice  has  not  been  given. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  agree,  and  I  am  ready 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  little  embarrassing  to  me.  because 
after  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating!  and  I  discussed  these  amend- 
ments, I  told  several  Senators  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached.  Although 
I  did  not  specifically  state  that  there 
would  not  be  a  rollcall  vote,  yet  they 
may  have  assumed  that  that  was  the 
situation. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  taken.  The  Senator  and 
I  discussed  the  situation  which  exists 
when  amendments  are  casually  taken  to 
conference.  I  assured  him  that  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  take  th^se  casually 
to  conference;  and  I  said  that  if  I  were 
a  conferee — and  I  assume  I  shall  be — 
it  would  be  my  purpose  to  defend  the 
FKJsition  taken  by  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  be  true  insofar  as  all  the 
Senate  conferees  are  concerned. 

So  I  say  to  him  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  because  of  any  fear  along  the  line 
he  has  mentioned,  even  though  I  know 
the  situation  to  which  he  has  referred 
often  exists. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  Senator's  statement. 
But  I  believe  there  should  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  in  order  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion on  the  amendments.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  statement  as  to  the  posi- 
tion he  will  take  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  shall  take  it 
in  cooperation  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  suggestion,  although  I  had  not 
counted  upon  being  one  of  the  conferees. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  usually  is  one  of  the  Senate 
conferees  on  such  measures. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  one 
of  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  come 
to  the  Chamber  today  in  the  expectation 
of  voting  on  this  bill.  These  amend- 
ments are  very  important.  However.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  one  vote  taken  on 
the  three  amendments,  en  bloc,  and  then 
a  vote  on  the  bill  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  little  embarrassed  by  this  development. 
Of  course,  I  confirm  completely  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  made.  As  he  has  said,  we  discussed 
the  problem  which  so  often  exists  when 


amcndmrnts  axt  aftrptfd  and  Ukt»n  to 
confei-ence.  whei-e  it  is  easy  to  slough  off 
the  amendments.  But  It  ^i^'ould  be  Im- 
proper for  me  to  sit  here  and  not  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I 
did  reach  an  agreement. 

I  cannot  object  to  the  taking  of  yea- 
and-nay  votes.  I  suggest  that  perhaps 
a  vote  on  the  question  of  passage  of  the 
bill  after  the  amendments  have  been 
adopted  would  enable  the  Senate  to  dis- 
pose of  the  entire  measure  by  one  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
be  glad  to  modify  my  request  in  order  to 
call  for  one  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill  after  the 
amendments  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  jwint  out  that  there  are  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  First.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  that  Senators  may  not  be  mis- 
led, let  me  say  that  my  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  that  two 
of  the  amendments  would  be  accepted, 
and  that  I  would  explain  the  third  one. 
And  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
planation, after  pointing  out  that  per- 
haps some  further  hearings  are  desir- 
able. I  would  withdraw  that  amendment. 
So  it  is  not  my  anticipation  that  the 
amendment  relating  to  publicity  will  be 
voted  on  with  the  others. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
propKJund  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  entered  the  Chamber 
a  little  late,  and  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  the  pending  pro- 
posal is. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  offer  to  withdraw  some  re- 
quest, on  the  condition  that  he  would 
have  some  assurance  that  the  amend - 
*ments  would  be  adopted,  and  that  then 
there  would  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill  as 
thus  amended. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  precedent  to  establish.  If 
the  Senator  wants  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
taken  on  the  amendments.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  that  done;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  tied  to  an  agreement  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  a  commitment  that 
some  amendment  or  amendments  will 
be  adopted,  because  first  we  must  find 
out  what  the  amendments  are.  At  this 
time  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  vote 
for  them  or  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  all  ttie  Senator 
has  to  do  is  obtain  an  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage,  so  that  if  an- 
other Senator  wants  a  roll  call  on  some- 
thing else  he  may  get  it.  I  tnay  want  a 
roll  call  on  an  amendment.  I  am  not 
going  to  tie  myself  to  a  commitment  that 
I  will  not  have  a  roll  call  on  an  amend- 
ment. I  will  agree  to  a  roll  call  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  Senator  is 
bound.  This  request  is  for  a  roll  call 
on  final  passage.    If  any  Senator  wants 
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to  ask  tor  Uie  y«M  and  nays  on  an 
amendment,  he  U  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Mr.  MORSE.    That  Is  why  I  put  the 

parliamentary  inquiry.  I  will  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself,  but  I  think  there 
could  be  such  an  Interpretation  that  we 
were  voting  to  tie  ourselves  to  a  roll  call 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  we  should 
make  it  absolutely  clear  for  the  legisla- 
tive record  that  the  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  wanted  roll  calls 
on  the  amendments  was  so  they  would 
remain  in  the  bill  in  conference.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  hard  for  this  intention  to 
come  through  vmless  there  is  a  roll  call 
on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  all  right  with 
me.    I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  roll  call  on 
final  passage  would  not  mean  anything 
to  the  conferees  and  would  have  no  sig- 
nificance in  shov^lng  how  we  felt  on  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  has  to  be  a  roll 
call  on  the  bill,  and  if  so.  why  not  have 
a  roll  call  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  had  asstmied,  havlnsr 
talked  with  the  majority  leader,  that  if 
we  voted  on  final  passage  we  would  be 
voting  on  the  bill  as  amended  and  the 
vote  would  show  that  we  wanted  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  amendments  in 
the  bill,  rather  than  Just  takfng  the 
amendments  to  conference,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  offered.  If  any 
Senator  wants  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  another  sug- 
gestion which  I  think  might  expedite 
the  proceedings? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Tliat  Is  to  have  one 
vote  on  the  two  amendments,  Instead  of 
two  separate  votes  on  the  two  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  fronl  Ala- 
bama has  agreed  to  accept.  If  that 
were  done.  I  would  not  think  there 
needed  to  be  a  rollcall  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  w^ill  yield,  I  will  ask  for  a  vote 
on  final  passage  if  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York's  suggestion  Is 
a  good  one.  If  there  is  a  rollcall  on  the 
,  amendments,  then  a  rollcall  on  the  final 
vote  will  not  be  necessary.  It  Ic  the 
amendments  that  are  vital. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  basis  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  previous  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage  be  vacated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  withdraws  his  re- 
quest. The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  th^  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    En  bloc. 

Mr.  BUSH.  On  the  two  amendments 
en  bloc. 


lilt  VtCB  PRESIDKNT.  Tlie  Sena* 
tor  from  Connecticut  take  unanimous 
conaent  that  the  Senate  may  have  one 
rollcall  on  two  amendments,  one  of  which 
has  not  been  offered.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am  surprised 
that  the  Senator  from  New- York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl,  whom  I  was  trying  to  accommo- 
date so  he  could  leave  at  a  reasonable 
hour  this  afternoon  to  keep  an  important 
engagement,  wants  to  have  a  rollcall  on 
the  two  amendments  and  final  passage. 
To  me  it  makes  no  difference,  but  I 
thought  in  withdrawing  the  request,  I 
was  complying  with  the  accommodation 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  make  this  statement 
so  that  both  of  us  may  clearly  under- 
stand each  other.  When  I  came  here 
today  it  was  in  the  expectation  that  we 
would  agree  on  some  amendments  and 
have  roUcalls.  II  we  are  going  to  have 
rollcalls.  as  obviously  we  are,  I  thinic  we 
should  have  one  on  final  passage,  be- 
cause, with  all  respect,  I  consider  the 
amendment  to  section  2  in  the  bill  to  be 
fully  as  important  as  the  amendments 
on  which  we  will  have  a  vote.  If  the 
intention  of  the  Senate  is  to  express  it- 
self on  rollcalls  as  to  the  critical  im- 
portance of  these  amendments  in  con- 
ference, I  want  that  valued  judgment  to 
apply  as  well  to  the  amendment  which 
the  committee  adopted.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  saving  any  time,  once  Senators 
are  going  to  be  recorded,  if  we  do  not 
record  them  on  final  passage,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  record  them  on 
the  cMnmittce  amendment  as  well  as  the 
amendments  offered  by  my  colleague. 
I  suggest  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  make  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  have  been  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  have 
been. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  final  passage  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  amendments. 
In  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the 
Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  can  be 
done  by  unanimous  consent,  if  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  close  off  debate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  order  that  Senators 
will  be  on  notice  when  they  come  to  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the   yea-and-nay  vote  on   the 


amendmenu  the  Senate  Immediately 
proceed  to  vote  on  final  passage  without 
intervening  business. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  objects. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  parliamentary  situation,  would  it 
be  appropriate  for  me  now  to  call  up.  or 
simply  to  explain,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  all  this  colloquy? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  suggest  the  Senator  call 
it  up. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment designated  "6-15-62— C." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (c)    a«  follows: 

"(c)  The  Communist  bloc  Is  engaged  In 
economic  warfare  against  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  and  strong  economic 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  security." 

Sbc.  4.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

'"Ilie  Congress  further  declares  that  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  nee  Its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  In  trade 
with  Communist-dominated  nations  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  and  foreign  jxjllcy 
objectives  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  two  things.  It  adds  a 
new  subsection  to  the  findings  in  the 
Export  Control  Act  and  it  adds  a  new 
paragraph  to  the  declaration  of  policy. 

The  Export  Control  Act  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls  to  "further  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States"  and 
to  "exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over 
exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
significance  to  the  national  security." 

These  broad  terms  undoubtedly  were 
designed  to  give  the  agencies  charged 
with  enforcing  the  act  the  widest  possi- 
ble latitude.  Such  latitude  is  necessary 
and  desirable  in  order  to  permit  our 
controls  to  be  adjusted  to  changing  in- 
ternational conditions.  At  the  same 
time  the  language  is  so  broad  that  con- 
flicting interpretations  and  inconsistent 
policies  are  almost  inevitable. 

Our  present  policies — in  my  judg- 
ment— aie  inadequate,  vague,  illogical, 
and  unrealistic.  Irreconcilable  contrasts 
and  inexplicable  shortcomings  are  evi- 
dent to  anyone  who  will  give  this  subject 
close  attention. 

The  United  States  and  its  free  world 
allies  have  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
trade  with  the  bloc.  Despite  the  highly 
touted  success  of  the  Soviets  hi  a  few 
areas  in  which  they  have  concentrated 
major  attention,  the  bloc  countries — in 
general — lag  far  l>ehlnd  the  West  in  the 
state  of  their  technology. 
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we  have  in  the  protracted  stniffflo 
against  international  communism. 

The  amendntent  I  have  offered  is  de- 
signed to  help  reverse  this  trend.  It  will 
write  into  the  Export  Control  Act  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  economic 
considerations  in  regulating  exports  to 
the  bloc.  The  amendment  would  assure 
that  economic  as  well  as  military  factors 
will  be  given  weight  in  determining  our 
response  to  Communist  aggression.  This 
change  in  the  law  would  give  emphasis 
to  this  too  often  neglected  phase  of  the 
cold  war. 

A  dozen  years  ago  trade  between  the 
West  and  the  Soviet  bloc  was  almost  neg- 
ligible— today  it  is  of  significant  impwr- 
tance,  particularly  to  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites.  Over  one-fourth  of  all 
of  the  Communist  bloc  trade  is  now  with 
the  free  world.  This  percentage  Is  con- 
siderably higher  in  some  Communist 
countries,  especially  in  East  Germany 
where  the  economy  has  become  almost 
dependent  upon  the  flow  of  goods  from 
West  Germany. 

Our  concern  with  the  military  issues 
of  the  cold  war  at  times  has  clouded  the 
strategic  importance  of  trade  in  our 
arsenal  of  weapons.  We  sometimes  for- 
get that  trade  with  the  West  is  of  prime 
necessity  to  the  Conmaunist  camp  if  their 
economic  strength  is  to  continue  to  in- 
crease at  a  rapid  pace.  Trade  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
now  because  of  the  economic  crisis  that 
confronts  the  Communists.  Reports  of 
agricultural  failures  and  industrial 
strains  in  the  Soviet-bloc  economy  are 
now  confirmed  even  by  Khrushchev. 
Prom  all  indications,  the  Communist 
economy  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Trade  is 
a  weapon  we  have  been  too  reluctant 
to  utilize  in  our  various  crises  with  the 
Soviet  Union— either  out  of  a  desire  not 
to  unduly  hamper  the  sale  of  various 
Western  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  be- 
cause of  a  reticence  to  halt  the  free  flow 
of  trade.  However,  our  solicitude  for 
free  enterprise  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is  not  conducted  by  the  rules 
of  supply  and  demand.  Soviet  trade 
relations  with  the  West  are  carried  out 
ndt  in  the  hope  of  fostering  peaceful 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  West. 
as  some  naively  assert.  The  Soviet 
camp  buys  from  the  West  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons:  Economic  necessity  and 
to  gain  political  ends.  Trade  is  a  weapon 
the  Soviets  do  not  hesitate  to  utilize 
when  they  have  the  upper  hand  in  their 
dealings  with  other  countries. 

The  military  potential  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  of  stalemate — the 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  now  made  the  prospect  of  armed 
conflict  a  suicidal  one.  This  situation 
demands,  if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  a 
victory  over  communism,  or.  if  the  phrase 
be  preferred,  a  victory  for  freedom,  that 
we  focus  more  and  more  attention  on 
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now  to  make  certain  that  we  don't  lose 
this  battle. 

In  practice,  the  Export  Control  Act  has 
been  administered  to  curb  trade  only  in 
goods  of  potential  "mihtary  signifi- 
cance." Even  this  standard  has  been 
narrowly  applied.  Since  1960,  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  has  licensed 
many  items  for  shipments  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  despite  the  objections  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  have  in- 
cluded hundreds  of  millions  of  pwunds  of 
carbon  steel  sheets,  technical  data  for  a 
fluid  process  heater,  diesel  generators, 
vacuum  power  units,  centrifugal  pumps, 
roller  bearings  and  spare  parts  for  plastic 
extrusion  equipment  and  electrolytic 
tinplate  samples.  In  other  cases,  the 
Defense  Department  concurred  in  the 
issuance  of  licenses  for  shipments  of 
strategic  material  where  the  evidence  of 
alternative  sources  of  supply  was  per- 
suasive. These  included  synthetic  rub- 
ber, petroleum  flowmeters  and  flanges, 
technical  data  for  steelplate  mill  con- 
struction and  electric  power  excavator 
and  equipment.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  the  competence  to  judge  whether 
these  items  are  of  strategic  importance. 
But  if  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
cluded that  they  were — this  should  have 
been  the  end  of  the  matter.  If  we  are 
going  to  err  in  determining  what  goods 
are  of  strategic  importance  to  the  Com- 
munists. I  would  much  rather  we  erred 
in  favor  of  our  security  than  in  favor 
of  Soviet  interests. 

Last  year,  after  the  Internal  Security 
Subconunittee  highlighted  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  administrative  or- 
ganization for  preventing  such  shipments 
of  strategic  goods  to  the  bloc,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  Executive  order  establish- 
ing an  Export  Control  Review  Board 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  Chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  State  as  members.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  Board  will  prevent  any  fu- 
tiire  shipments  of  strategic  goods  to  the 
bloc. 

My  amendment  will  not  interfere 
with  this  Board's  decision  on  strategic 
items,  but  it  will  provide  additional  cri- 
teria for  regulating  U.S.  trade  with  the 
Soviets.  I  know  that  this  is  a  complex 
subject,  and  I  do  not  contend  that  my 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  hard  decisions.  Flexibility  is  im- 
portant and  would  not  be  endangered. 
The  only  effect  of  the  change  I  propose 
would  be  to  encourage  the  use  of  our  eco- 
nomic power  in  promoting  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  relation  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  amendment  would  also  serve  as  a 
declaration  to  our  allies  that  we  desire 
to  utilize  the  vast  economic  strength  of 
the  West  in  this  struggle  with  com- 
munism. Although  the  Soviets  seek  and 
have  gained  valuable  industrial  and 
technological  equipment  from  the  United 


•totM,  tl  to  to  WMtom  Suropf  whoro 
thor  hovo  bfon  moti  mtutmtui  in  thia 
pttrtyii.  Tho  irowtoc  firmcth  of  tho 
wuropma  toduitflol  ofonomr  fuut  pro- 
irtdod  tho  tortot  bloo  wtth  a  vahiablo 
aourea  of  oeonomio  matorial  Through 
tho  procuremont  of  induatrtal  aauipmont 
from  the  Weet  the  ComrnxxnUU  have  been 
able  to  build  up  laosinc  eeeiort  of  their 
economy  and  have  been  able  to  divert 
their  energies  and  resource*  to  main- 
taining a.  powerful  military  machine. 
The  industrial  strength  of  the  Soviets 
would  not  have  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
it  has  without  procurement  from  the 
West. 

Effective  control  of  exports  to  the  Com- 
munist countries  requires  the  cooperation 
of  our  NATO  allies.  Unilateral  control 
by  the  United  States  does  deprive  the 
Soviet  bloc  of  unique  industrial  goods 
and  know-how  available  in  this  country, 
and  this  policy  of  our  Government  must 
be  continued  and  strengthened.  How- 
ever, we  must  do  more  to  obtain  the 
maximum  cooperation  necessary  for  the 
full  use  of  our  economic  strength.  For 
that  reason,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
reported  by  the  committee  which  makes 
it  a  policy  of  the  United  States  to  obtain 
maximum  cooperation  from  our  allies  in 
the  formulation  of  a  unified  trading  pol- 
icy with  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  provision 
is  an  expression  of  our  desire  to  have  our 
allies  join  us  in  utilizing  the  free  world's 
economic  power  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible in  combating  conmiunism.  Our  ob- 
jective, however,  must  be  to  raise  the 
standards  for  cooperative  action  and  not 
to  reduce  those  we  apply  to  any  level  on 
which  we  can  reach  multilateral  agree- 
ment. 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  accrue  from  trade  with 
the  West.  They  have  no  reluctance  to 
exploit  Western  know-how  for  as  long  as 
it  takes  to  develop  bloc  self-suflBciency. 
The  Communists  have  told  us  they  intend 
to  bury  us.  and  they  will  be  glad  to  do 
it  with  our  economic  help  for  as  long  as 
they  can  get  away  with  such  tactics. 

Trade  with  the  bloc  has  not  been  a 
two-way  proposition.  Soviet  bloc  pro- 
curement is  ruthlessly  directed  by  a  cen- 
tral apparatus  to  produce  maximum  re- 
sults with  a  minimum  exchange.  The 
typical  trade  mission  may  entice  Western 
producers  with  references  to  virtually 
countless  markets  for  consumers  goods, 
but  the  agreements  they  sign  are  more 
often  for  heavy  machinery,  advanced 
technical  data,  ships  and  planes.  The 
major  items  they  give  in  exchange  are 
manufactured  goods  such  as  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  food  such  as  wheat,  meat,  fruits, 
and  vegetables. 

In  the  face  of  industrial  failures  and 
agricultural  shortages,  the  Communists 
are  maintaining  a  costly  program  of  aid 
to  other  countries  for  political  and  mili- 
tary objectives.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  goods  they  obtain  from  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  countries 
are  not  being  used  for  the  Communists* 
own  version  of  a  foreign  aid  program. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  wheat  the  Red 
Chinese  have  imported  from  Canada  was 
diverted  to  Albania.  We  know  that  pipe- 
line and  drilling  equipment  the  Soviets 
are  buying  from  Italy  and  other  Western 
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eountiles  i§  b$ing  uaad  to  pr omoto  Sortot 
intoroKo  in  Indft*,  COrlon,  ^opan,  and 
othor  rulnorable  aroaa.  We  have  no  ml 
aseuraneo  that  maohlnory  we  art  sothnf 
to  tho  nodi  la  not  being  used  in  Soilot 
efforta  to  roseuo  the  Cuban  eeonomy. 

The  United  0t#te*  and  the  othor  na* 
tions  of  the  free  world  have  not  adopted 
the  guidelines  or  the  machinery  for  com- 
bating Communijst  economic  tactics. 

We  have  been  foolishly  and  danger- 
ously hesitant  to  use  our  economic 
arsenal  against  the  Communists.  We 
have  displayed  no  such  hesitation  in  dis- 
patching troops  to  Berlin,  to  southeast 
Asia,  or  to  other  trouble  spots  aroimd 
the  glot>e  whenever  the  need  arose. 
Should  we  not  display  the  same  action 
in  our  economic  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc?  Too  often  we  have  con- 
tinued our  business-as-usual  attitude 
even  in  the  height  of  crisis.  But  we 
should  not  wait  until  trouble  flares  up 
before  we  bring  our  economic  weapKjns 
to  the  fore.  This  is  a  valuable  instru- 
ment in  this  crucial  struggle,  during  a 
crisis  or  in  the  uneasy  calm  that  pre- 
vails some  of  the  time. 

Signiflcant  examples  are  already  re- 
corded for  us  to  w*e  the  strength  of  this 
weapon.  In  1960  East  German  agents 
began  interfering  with  the  access  to 
Berlin  of  West  Gej-man  civilians.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  situation  the  West  Berlin 
administrator  of  the  Interzonal  Trade 
Agreement,  which  regulates  trade  be- 
tween West  Berlin  and  East  Germany, 
gave  notice  that  the  agreement  would  be 
terminated  by  December  31  of  1960. 
The  notice  in  effect  was  a  threat  of  total 
embargo  against  trade  with  East  Ger- 
many unless  the  harassment  ceased. 
The  reaction  was  prompt  and  dramatic. 
The  harassment  did  cease,  and  in- 
stances of  Interference  by  the  Soviets 
and  their  East  Gennan  agents  with  such 
travel  have  been  virtually  nonexistent 
since  that  date.  The  fear  of  the  halt 
of  goods  from  the  West  overrode  the 
Communists'  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
access  routes  of  civilians  to  Berlin. 

Another  opportunity  for  the  West  to 
exert  economic  jjressure  for  political 
ends  is  now  before  us.  The  East  Ger- 
man regime  has  asked  West  Germany 
for  huge  credits  in  order  to  purchase  ma- 
chinery and  food.  The  West  should 
seize  this  chance  to  work  in  concert  with 
West  Germany  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
IX)litical  concessio:is  in  Berlin  from  the 
East  Germans.  Trade  with  the  Com- 
munist camp  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
commercial  relations,  smd  we  should  not 
treat  it  as  such. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  cold  war 
have  received  far  too  little  attention. 
We  have  failed  to  achieve  a  unified 
Western  policy  to  really  utilize  our  eco- 
nomic strength  for  political  goals. 
There  has  been  reluctance  to  exert  eco- 
nomic pressure  against  the  Soviet  bloc 
for  political  gain  The  example  pro- 
vided by  West  Germany  in  1960  is  all  too 
rare. 

All  my  amendment  is  designed  to  do  Is 
to  make  certain  that  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  Elxport  Control  Act  recognize  the 
fact  thjjit  economics  is  one  of  the  areas 
in  which  the  cold  war  is  now  being  waged. 
We  have  too  long  delayed  a  decision  that 
we  must  make  now — while  we  still  have 


our  vaat  oeonomle  advant««o;  tho  dO' 
oMon  to  exploit  Coamiiinlit  aeonomle  do* 
pendoneo  on  the  West  to  exaot  inportoni 
political  and  mthtarr  eoneeseions  from 
them.  A  etuinae  in  policy  i§  essential 
now  while  our  economic  advantaces  are 
•till  doelaivo  and  the  Communist  econ- 
omy is  in  a  state  of  crisis. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  an  effort  to 
aid  in  the  making  of  that  decision.  The 
President  will  still  have  the  widest  pos- 
sible discretion  in  utilizing  our  economic 
power  In  the  Interest  of  national  security 
or  foreign  policy.  But  he  will  hereafter 
have  to  consider  the  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  employ  Its 
economic  power  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent in  the  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  redirection  of  policy  which  I  am 
advcoating  will  require  some  sacrifices. 
These  sacrifices  do  not  compare  to  those 
we  impose  upon  our  young  men  manning 
the  Berlin  garrison  and  on  guard  in 
southeast  Asia.  These  are  sacrifices  we 
must  make  in  the  interest  of  freedom  and 
to  preserve  the  peace.  We  can  with- 
stand economic  pressure  far  more  effec- 
tively and  readily  than  can  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  economy.  We  must  be  willing — 
the  United  States  and  its  allies — to  take 
this  step  if  we  are  to  face  up  realistically 
to  the  challenge  confronting  the  free 
world. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  Is  need- 
ed, first,  to  express  clearly  U.S.  aware- 
ness of  the  economic  warfare  being 
waged  by  the  Communists; 

Second,  to  express  our  determina- 
tion to  use  our  economic  resources  in  the 
battle  against  International  commu- 
nism ; 

Third,  to  convince  our  allies  of  our 
resolve  not  to  contribute  senselessly  to 
the  economic  or  military  buildup  of  the 
Communists; 

Fourth,  to  make  certaiif  that  trade 
with  the  bloc  is  designed  for  our  advan- 
tage and  not  to  give  every  advantage  to 
the  Communists  with  no  benefit  to  the 
free  world  in  exchange ;  and 

Fifth,  to  encourage  the  use  of  our 
economic  advantages  over  the  Commu- 
nist world  to  combat  their  aggression, 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  bring 
us  closer  to  victory  without  war. 

The  Export  Control  Act  was  given  In- 
tensive study  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Export  Control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   Their  final  report  states: 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  strengthen  the 
economic  potential  of  our  cold  war  Commu- 
nist enemies  than  to  arm  them;  and  yet  the 
select  conunlttee  has  found  glaring  Instances 
where  we  have  economically  strengthened 
countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee has  also  given  this  subject  inten- 
sive study  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
impact  on  national  security.  No  one  who 
has  participated  In  the  hearings  of  this 
subcommittee  can  doubt  that  UjS.  con- 
trols have  not  been  realistic  and  that 
over  a  period  of  years  the  Soviet  bloc 
has  been  able  to  acquire  invaluable  tech- 
nology and  equipment  from  the  free 
world. 

I  do  not  blame  any  administration  or 
individuals  for  this  situation.  These 
conditions  are  not  of  recent  origin  but 


have  continued  for  many  years.  My 
onhr  totorott  i»  in  provldinf  the  guidO' 
linos  for  a  policy  which  will  bettor  pro- 
tect tho  intoreau  of  the  United  SUtes, 
I  have  no  interest  in  caating  blame  and 
will  gladly  say  for  the  record  that  I  have 
jw  much  confidence  that  Secretary 
Hodges  will  carry  out  whatever  policy 
Congress  enunciates  as  I  would  that  any 
other  dedicated  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
carry  out  such  policies.  This  Is  not  now 
and  never  need  be  a  partisan  issue. 

The  Departments  have  objected  to  my 
amendments.  In  essence  they  have  ad- 
vised the  Banking  smd  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
way  they  are  carrying  out  export  con- 
trols. 

The  question,  however,  is  whether  the 
Senate  and  the  public  are  satisfied.  Do 
we  want  to  continue  to  see  complete 
plants  shipped  to  the  bloc?  Do  we  want 
to  continue  the  exchange  of  .valuable 
machinery  and  technical  data  for  Com- 
munist products  we  can  get  from  a  dozen 
other  sources?  Or  are  we  ready  to  go 
all  out  in  the  economic  contest  with 
communism?  Do  we  have  the  will  to 
win  in  this  vital  area  of  the  cold  war 
conflict? 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  this  challenge. 
Let  us  give  this  act  the  backbone  it  has 
been  sorely  lacking.  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  approved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  these  amendments.  I 
earnestly  hope  they  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  Senate. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  they  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  struggle  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  world. 
While  I,  of  course,  have  the  greatest  of 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  oflBcials 
in  both  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
and  the  Department  of  State.  I  think  it 
is  most  desirable  and  necessary  that  the 
Senate  underline  this  situation  and  em- 
phasize, especially  to  our  allies,  that 
fundamentally  today  we  are  engaged  in 
an  economic  struggle  with  communism, 
and  when  we  give  trade  assistance  or  aid 
assistance  to  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions we  are  giving  them  an  advantage 
which  might  be  extremely  important  and 
helpful  to  them. 

I  am  especially  glad  that  the  disUn- 
guished  Senator  from  Cormecticut  IMr. 
BusHl  has  insisted  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendments. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  these 
amendments  be  maintained  in  confer- 
ence, but  it  is  also  particularly  impor- 
tant that  our  allies  understand  the 
depth  and  the  breadth  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States — that  we 
recognize  this  is  an  economic  struggle, 
economic  warfare,  and  that  we  intend 
to  win. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  winning. 
Communism  is  losing  economically.  The 
only  way  the  economic  tide  could  turn 
against  us.  I  think,  would  be  following 
false  or  misguided  economic  policies. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  that  our  r>olicies  will  be 
designed  to  win  against  the  Soviet  Union 
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and  against  the  Communist  bloc  gen- 
erally. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 

should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  about  one  amendment,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  com- 
ment on  the  disclosure-of-information 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  was  nec- 
essarily out  of  the  Chamber  during  an 
earUer  colloquy,  it  is  my  intention  to  ex- 
plain that  amendment  and  to  comment 
on  the  statements  made  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  regard  to 
It.  At  the  conclusion  of  that,  if  the 
other  two  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to,  I  shall  not  press  that  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  because  I  think  there 
is  some  merit  in  the  suggestion  that 
some  further  hearings  are  desirable  be- 
fore action  on  the  exact  language  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  only  reason  I  inquired  about  it 
is  that  I  had  a  call  this  morning  from 
one  of  our  larger  electronics  manufac- 
turing companies. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  which  one  it 
was. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  company  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  possibihty  of 
Information  being  made  available,  I  sup- 
pose to  competitors  as  well  as  to  foreign 
countries. 

I  assured  them  that  was  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  I  know  what 
Its  purpose  Is.  Its  purpose  Is  legitimate. 
But  I  wanted  to  get  some  assurance  as 
to  what  the  Senator's  intentions  were. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  address  my- 
self precisely  to  that  point.  For  that 
very  reason  an  exception  was  made  in 
the  amendment  for  trade  secrets  sub- 
mitted on  a  confidential  basis.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  if  the  concern  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  or  any  other 
company,  submitted  any  trade  secret  in- 
formation to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  a  confidential  basis,  it  would 
be  protected  by  the  amendment.  I  am 
confident  that  the  company  has  nothing 
whatever  to  fear  If  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  However,  because  I  agree  that 
the  part  of  the  amendment  referrtng  to 
"trade  secrets"  submitted  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis  is  open  to  some  question,  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  time  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  hearings  to  be  held  on  the  subject. 
We  do  not  want  to  injure  unfairly  any 
concern  selling  goods  abroad,  or  its  em- 
ployees. We  want  to  increase  legitimate 
exports,  not  decrease  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  knew  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  Senator.  I  thought 
my  inquiry  might  possibly  develop  the 
point  a  little.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  will  go  to  the 
committee.  I  am  not  particularly  op- 
posed to  the  amendment.  To  the  con- 
trary. But  I  think  there  is  some  sensi- 
tivity to  it,  and  it  ought  perhaps  td  be 
given  further  consideration. 

Would  the  amendment  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  I  think  the 
amendment  would  go  to  the  Commitee 


on  Banlcing  and  Currency,  since  It  would 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Export  Control 
Act 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ECUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  there  not  some  pos- 
sibility of  slightly  modifying  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  bring  about  at  least  an  In- 
terim improvement  over  what  we  have 
now,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  con- 
cern which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  have  ex- 
pressed? The  Senator  from  New  York 
suggested  that  the  phrase  "trade  secrets" 
might  cause  some  difficulty.  Why  could 
not  the  words  "trade  secrets"  be  stricken 
out  and  the  word  ■'information"  insert- 
ed in  lieu  thereof?  That  word  would  be 
very  broad — probably  too  broad  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  amend- 
ment— but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  it 
would  give  us  a  little  improvement  over 
what  we  now  have.  The  word  "informa- 
tion" would  cover  such  things  as  trade 
secrets,  which  private  corporations  might 
be  concerned  over. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  only  point  Ls 
that  sometimes  words  mean  one  thing 
to  Senators  and  something  different 
when  applied  in  the  field  of  international 
commerce.  Frankly.  I  do  not  feel  com- 
petent to  render  a  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  delicate  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  showed  prudence  in 
his  suggestion  for  approaching  the  prob- 
lem cautiously,  and  not  in  haste,  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Frankly,  I  would  be 
concerned  that  the  word  "information," 
might  go  too  far.  I  really  do  not  be- 
Ueve  I  would  Uke  to  have  that  word 
substituted.  I  think  we  could  do  better. 
The  objections  I  have  heard  relate  to  the 
names  of  customers  and  the  prices 
charged.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  objection  to  telling  what  com- 
panies shipped  the  goods,  but  I  think 
there  is  some  objection  to  telling  who  the 
customers  are,  because  some  competitors 
might  try  to  get  those  customers  away 
from  the  shipper. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
understands  that  I  am  not  m  any  way 
going  back  on  our  agreement,  but  it 
is  my  judgment  that  if  a  legislative  rec- 
ord were  made  that  trade  secrets  sub- 
mitted on  a  confidential  basis  included 
the  names  of  customers,  prices  and  sim- 
ilar matters,  that  would  take  care  of 
any  apprehension  which  business  con- 
cerns might  have.  However,  since  I  felt 
that  tlie  best  way  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion would  be  through  committee  dis- 
cussion, so  that  no  ono  could  come  back 
later  and  say.  "We  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  on  that  question," 
I  suggested  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  rather  than 
attempting  to  make  the  change  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  For  that  reason 
I  am  willing  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator fix)m  New  York  is  eminently  cor- 
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rect.  There  should  be  no  objection  to 
trying  to  improve  existing  law.  Every- 
one should  be  in  favor  of  an  proper  in- 
formation being  reported.  The  Senator 
suggests  that  the  question  could  ap- 
pr(H>riateIy  be  handled  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  handled 
by  both  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
because  of  the  existence  of  section  1905 
of  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code,  which  deals 
with  the  same  subject  matter.  It  seems 
to  me  that  very  close  study  ought  to  be 
given  to  that  subject  in  connection  with 
anything  dealing  with  that  problem.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  ftmiiliar  with 
that  point.  It  is  quite  a  broad  statute. 
It  covers  not  only  trade  secrets,  but  15 
or  20  other  enumerated  items.  Cer- 
tainly the  question  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general 
code.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion that  the  Judiciary  Committee  should 
properly  consider.  Therefore  I  hope  no 
effort  will  be  made  to  write  legislation 
at  this  time  that  would  deal  with  such 
a  complex  subject,  but  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee. 

aHiPMcirrs  or  oil 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
about  a  year  ago  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive,  particularly  in  the  energy  field, 
the  field  of  fuels.  I  have  done  consid- 
erable research,  and  my  staff  has  en- 
gaged in  several  weeks  of  research  on 
the  subject  of  penetration  of  the  Western 
European  market  by  Soviet  oil.  I  noted 
before  that  much  of  the  oil  was  coming 
through  Italy,  where  a  private  Italian 
firm,  the  ENNI  Corporation,  had  been 
marketmg  vast  quantities  of  Soviet  oil 
which  was  being  delivered  to  the  ENNI 
Corporation  m  a  crude  form.  It  was  re- 
fined, processed,  and  shipped  Into  the 
Western  European  market. 

When  I  was  in  Geneva  and  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  last  year,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  American  citizens  and 
friends  of  the  United  States  from  West- 
ern Europe  who  had  attended  the  pe- 
troleum congress  or  conference  at  Alex- 
andria. Egypt.  In  that  congress  there 
was  considerable  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  that  congress  there  was  consider- 
able discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  ' 
Soviet  Union  in  dumping,  so  to  speak, 
crude  oil  at  very  low  prices  into  the 
Western  European.  Asian,  and  African 
markets,  but  particularly  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

I  pointed  out  a  year  ago  that  the  So- 
viet Union  was  selling  Its  crude  oil  in 
its  satellite  countries  Uke  Poland  and 
East  Germany  at  more  than  $2  a  barrel, 
while  it  was  selling  the  same  oil  in  Italy 
for  $1.25  a  barrel. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  prop- 
erly pointed  out.  and  very  helpfully  so. 
that  the  Soviets  utilize  their  productive 
capacity — and  particularly  is  this  true 
In  terms  of  raw  materials — as  a  weapon 
in  the  cold  war.  not  merely  in  the  pur- 
suit of  normal  trade  relations. 

Some  years  ago  I  used  to  keep  an  ac- 
count in  the  Senate  oX  the  trade  agree- 
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ments  that  the  Sov  let  Union  had  signed 
with  a  number  of  countries.  When  I 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1958  I  found 
that  the  No.  1  subject  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Government  was  that  of  trade. 
They  wanted  a  gn^at  deal  of  trade  with 
the  United  States,  but  wanted  it  on  cred- 
its. This  is  the  same  Soviet  Union  that 
was  extending  credits  to  other  countries 
to  stimulate  tradi*  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  those  countries.  Yet  they 
wanted  to  have  credits  from  the  United 
States  to  purchase  supplies  from  us  on 
credit  for  the  development  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

Of  course,  our  Government  officials  did 
not  agree  to  that,  and  very  wisely  so. 

X  am  happy  to  report  that  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  22  there  appears  an 
article  datelined  at  Paris,  which  gives  us 
a  ray  of  hope  in  terms  of  competition 
with  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  so 
far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned.  Let 
me  restate  that  point  to  say  that  the 
Common  Market  countries  have  now 
recognized  openly,,  in  public  discussion 
and  in  official  comment,  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  economic  offensive,  an  eco- 
nomic offensive  which  does  not  deal  with 
normal  trade  relations  but  which  is  polit- 
ical, to  infiltrate  and  penetrate  and  dom- 
inate the  markets  of  the  world  for  more 
than  economic  puriwses. 

I  read  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
article : 

Paus,  June  22  .—-The  European  Common 
Market  la  moving  gradually  toward  a  com- 
mon energy  policy  whose  chief  emphasla  la 
on  non-Soviet  oil. 

There  now  la  a  good  proapect  that  within 
another  year,  perhaps  two.  the  Common 
Market  will  Impoaii  Imjxirt  quotas  on  So- 
viet oil,  limiting  It  to  the  share  of  the  mar- 
ket it  already  has  ikcqulred.  This  would  al- 
low for  some  gro«th  In  volume  of  Soviet 
Imports  but  no  growth  In  Its  percentage  of 
the  total  consimiptton. 

The  new  policy  la  based  on  relatively  cheap 
energy.  And  that  means  some  lessening  of 
the  present  protection  afforded  coal.  Present 
thinking  among  the  key  authorities  is  that 
a  fairly  sizable  coal  production  should  be 
maintained,  but  bp  means  of  various  kinds 
of  subsidies  rather  than  by  high  prices. 

OmCIALi   BACKS   n>KA8 

Many  of  these  Ideas,  gaining  increasing 
acceptance  in  the  Community,  have  been  ex- 
pressed publicly  by  Robert  Marjolln,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Oonunon  Market  Commis- 
sion. M.  Marjolln  is  the  member  of  the 
Conimission  charged  with  energy  policy.  The 
six  member  governments  have  charged  the 
Commission,  together  with  the  High  Author- 
ity of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  with 
production   of  agreed   energy   policy. 

They  are  reportedly  close  to  agreement. 
But  there  remains  some  resistance  In  the 
High  Authority  because  of  its  basic  role  as 
watchdog  and  protector  of  the  coal  indus- 
try. 

No  early  agreement  among  the  govern- 
ments on  an  overall  energy  policy  Is  ex- 
pected. But  the  trend  appears  to  be  strongly 
In  the  direction  of  a  policy  of  cheap  energy 
based  on  oil. 

acsiSTANCE  rmoM  ftalt 
The  main  resistance  to  the  Idea  of  apply- 
ing import  quotas  on  Soviet  oil  has  always 
come  from  Italy,  ^taly  Imports  more  Soviet 
oU  than  any  othek-  member — slightly  more 
than  20  percent  of  domestic  consumption— 
and  has  benefited  iCrom  the  low  cost  of  this 
oil. 


However,  Italy  is  trying  already  to  impoM 
a  form  of  celling  on  Soviet  oil  Imports — 
though  the  celling  is  understood  to  have 
been  exceeded  last  year.  Without  quanti- 
tative Import  controls,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment cannot  block  Importers  from  bu3rlng 
where  they  want  to,  though  the  main  Im- 
porter, the  State -owned  oU  monopoly,  can 
be  kept  In  line. 

What  the  article  indicates  is  that  at 
long  last  the  Western  European  Common 
Market,  which  is  a  tremendous  consumer 
of  energy  and  fuels,  because  of  its  high 
productive  capacity  In  Industrial  items, 
is  recognizing  the  potential  danger  of  a 
massive  Soviet  penetration  in  the  energy 
or  fuel  needs  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  saw  last  year 
the  plans  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  build 
pipelines  into  Czechoslovakia  and  into 
East  Germany,  and  the  plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  cooperation  with  ENNI 
in  Italy,  to  build  pipelines  which  would 
come  up  into  Austria  and  southern  Ger- 
many. If  that  were  to  ta'.ce  place,  there 
would  be  a  massive  penetration  of  the 
Western  European  market  with  Soviet 
oil  which  would  have  the  following 
effect : 

It  would  make  the  Western  European 
Common  Market  dependent  in  a  large 
measure  upon  Soviet  fuel.  Secondly.  I 
believe  it  would  visit  a  catastrophe  on 
Great  Britain,  which  dep>ends  to  a  large 
measure  on  its  reserves  and  its  favorable 
balance  of  payments  on  the  oil  produc- 
tion of  the  Middle  East.  Thirdly,  it 
could  be  a  real  threat  to  the  American 
market  because  we  export  coal,  as  we 
know.  It  is  not  as  much  as  we  ought  to 
sell,  but  we  do  have  a  considerable  ex- 
port trade  in  coal. 

Therefore  the  poUcy  statements  which 
are  bcmg  worked  out  today,  recognizing 
that  we  should  utilize  our  tremendous 
economic  power  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner for  our  national  security  and  for  the 
areas  of  freedom  and  the  improvement 
of  economic  strength  in  the  areas  of 
freedom,  are  desirable  indeed. 

I  beheve  it  is  imf>ortant  that  we  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
engage  in  the  kind  of  conventional  ag- 
gression or  attack  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world:  namely,  the  movement  of 
armies.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  that  it 
would  mean  total  war  if  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  conflict  of  that  kind.  The 
Soviet  understands  how  to  use  propa- 
ganda for  the  purposes  of  its  national 
policies  or  Its  International  policies.  The 
Soviet  understands  how  to  use  trade  for 
purposes  of  its  international  goals.  The 
Soviet  has  used  it.  It  has  dumped  ben- 
zine on  the  American  market. 

By  domg  so.  It  has  broken  the  price. 
It  has  today  on  hand  fantastic  alumi- 
num supplies,  which  can  be  used  to 
cause  havoc  in  the  international  market 
with  respect  to  aluminum  prices.  It 
has  vast  amounts  of  raw  materials  which 
can  be  used  to  cause  considerable  dis- 
ruption m  normal  market  practices  of 
generations  and  centuries. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  I  saw  a  geological 
survey  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  located 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  Moscow  Uni- 
versity. This  country  is  derelict  in  fail- 
ing to  have  a  complete  geological  survey 


of  our  vast  land  area  made.  I  can  say 
that  most  of  the  Western  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  have  as  Uttle  as  two-fifths  of  their 
area  actually  surveyed  for  purposes  of 
metals  and  fuels  and  strategic  materials. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  expended  vast 
sums  of  money,  and  has  recruited  for 
that  purpose  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trained  geologists  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  its  vast  land  area.  Any  Sen- 
ator who  sees  that  survey  will  be  im- 
pressed by  it.  Incidentally,  I  have 
checked  to  -determine  whether  it  Is  a 
credible  siuvey,  and  whether  it  can  stand 
the  test  of  professional  criticism  and 
professional  exammation  by  geologists. 
I  was  told  it  was  a  very  responsible  and 
reliable  and  credible  geological  survey. 
When  we  see  how  the  Soviet  Union  can 
manage  its  economy  to  push  into  one 
particular  area  for  the  purpose  of  po- 
htical  policy — not  trade  policy,  but 
political  poUcy — then  wej  have  reason  to 
be  concerned  about  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive. 

Frankly  I  wish  to  say  this  is  one  of  the 
major  threats  that  faces  us,  and  it  is 
perhaps  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
military  offensive  threat. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  is  deeply 
concerned  whenever  he  sees  trouble  in 
the  stockmarket;  whenever  he  sees 
trouble  about  employment;  whenever 
he  observes  any  faltering  m  our  econ- 
omy; because  I  still  believe  that  this  is 
what  the  Soviet  Union  is  hoping  for  and 
what  international  communism  is  hop- 
ping for.  They  know  they  will  not  be  able 
to  disturb  this  Nation  militarily,  because 
they  understand  very  well  that  we  can 
mobilize  Congress  in  a  military  effort; 
we  can  get  the  people  in  America  ex- 
cited about  a  military  effort.  The  mam 
problem  is,  how  do  we  get  the  people  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  read  in  history 
books  about  generations  gone  by.  about 
wars  on  battlefields  where  guns  and 
caxmon  were  used,  to  understand  the 
threat  of  competition  we  face  today? 
How  do  we  get  them  to  imderstand  how 
economics  and  international  trade  can 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  or  international  pohcy  for  the 
purpose  of  conquest  and  penetration,  or 
should  I  say,  first,  penetration  and  then 
conquest? 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  activity  in 
the  Common  Market  area.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  our  coimtry  has 
taken  a  greater  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters. I  think  the  foreign  trade  bill  will 
give  us  additional  strength  in  the  great 
field  of  international  economic  competi- 
tion. But  if  nothing  else  comes  out  of 
the  discussion  today — and  I  understand 
that  at  le£ist  all  these  amendments  will 
be  most  likely  accepted,  or  at  least  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon — I  think  what 
we  need  to  understand  clearly  is  that  the 
United  States  of  America  must  wake  up 
to  the  comr>etition  we  face  from  friend 
and  foe  alike — first,  from  our  friends, 
to  be  sure,  as  we  compete  for  markets; 
and  then  from  our  foes,  who  utilize 
economics,  trade,  raw  materials,  and 
processed  materials,  not  merely  to  ob- 
tain dollars  or  gold  reserves,  for  they  are 
relatively  unimportant — but  to  utilize 
them    to    penetrate    markets,    to    take 
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markets,  and  to  hold  markets,  and.  by 
so  doing,  to  hold  people. 

it  has  been  my  view  for  a  long  time  that 
one  of  the  most  important  political  ad- 
vantages that  a  nation  can  have  is  when 
our  people  become  accustomed  to  using 
that  competition.  This  is  why  Senator 
Humphrey  has  felt  that  the  food  exports 
imder  Public  Law  480  are  vital  to  the 
security  of  America.  What  is  more  im- 
portant for  our  security  than  to  have 
other  people  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  a  large  measure  of  their  food 
and  fiber  needs?  This  is  why  I  believe 
the  United  States  needs  a  much  more 
vigorous  export  policy. 

I  think  it  is  our  biggest  item.  We  must 
get  our  business  people,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Grovernment.  into  a  high  gear 
export  policy.  We  must  export  credits 
which  will  permit  our  businessmen  to 
penetrate  markets.  We  must  get  Amer- 
ican businessmen  to  understand  that  the 
new  markets  of  the  world  are  not  all  in 
the  United  States,  but  are  in  strange 
places,  far  away  from  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  or  Minneapolis  or  Des  Moines, 
and  the  many  other  places  to  which  we 
ship  in  our  own  country.  ^ 

We  are  not  really  good  international 
businessmen.  Our  Government  has  not 
been  helpful  in  this  matter.  Our  own 
businessmen  believe  their  biggest  market 
is  in  the  United  States.  They  have  never 
quite  sensed   the  potentialities   abroad. 

More  important,  this  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security.  It  is  no  longer  simply  a 
matter  of  business.  We  ought  to  make 
certain  that  the  business  is  profitable,  if 
we  can.  But  we  must  make  it  more  than 
that.  We  must  make  certain  that  Amer- 
ican goods  are  found  in  more  and  more 
places,  because  just  as  it  is  imtx>rtant 
that  Americans  themselves  visit  other 
areas  of  the  world  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  the  people  of 
other  areas  of  the  world  become  ac- 
quainted with  us,  similarly  I  believe  it 
is  equally  important — it  may  even  be 
more  important — that  people  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  become  acquainted 
with  American  products,  with  American 
economic  habits,  and  become  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  both 
for  raw  materials,  processed  goods,  and 
industrial  goods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Enekgt  Accord  Neak 

P.4RIS,  June  22. — The  European  Common 
Market  Is  moving  gradually  toward  a  com- 
mon energy  policy  whoee  chief  emphasis  is 
on  non-Soviet  oil. 

There  now  Is  a  good  prospect  that  within 
another  year,  perhaps  two,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will  Impose  import  quotas  on  Soviet  oil, 
limiting  it  to  the  share  of  the  market  It 
already  has  acquired.  This  would  allow  for 
some  growth  In  volume  of  Soviet  Imports 
but  no  growth  In  Its  percentage  of  the  total 
consumption. 

The  new  policy  is  based  on  relatively  cheap 
energy.  And  that  means  some  lessening  of 
the  present  protection  afforded  coal.  Present 
thinking  among  the  key  authorities  is  that  a 
fairly    sizable    coal    production    should    be 


maintained,  but  by  means  of  various  kinds 
of  subsidies  rather  than  by  high  prices. 

OmCUL    BACKS    IDEAS 

Many  of  these  Ideajs.  gaining  Increasing 
acceptance  In  the  Community,  have  been  ex- 
pressed publicly  by  Robert  MarjoUn.  a  vice 
president  of  the  Common  Market  Commis- 
sion. M.  Marjolin  is  the  member  of  the 
Commission  charged  with  energy  policy. 
The  six-member  governments  have  charged 
the  Commission,  together  with  the  High 
Authority  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
with  production  of  agreed  energy  policy. 

They  are  reportedly  close  to  agreement. 
But  there  remains  some  resistance  In  the 
High  Authority  because  of  Its  basic  role  as 
watchdog  and  protector  of  the  coal  industry. 

No  early  agreement  among  the  govern- 
ments on  an  overall  energy  policy  is  expected. 
But  the  t^nd  appears  to  be  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  a  policy  of  cheap  energy  based 
on  oil. 

RESISTANCE    FROM    CTALT 

The  main  resistance  to  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing import  quotas  on  Soviet  oil  has  always 
come  from  Italy.  Italy  imports  more  Soviet 
oil  than  any  other  member — slightly  more 
than  20  percent  of  domestic  consumption — 
and  has  benefited  from  the  low  cost  of 
thUoU. 

However.  Italy  Is  trying  already  to  Impose 
a  form  of  ceiling  on  Soviet  oil  imports — 
though  the  ceiling  is  understood  to  have 
been  exceeded  last  year.  Without  quantita- 
tive Import  controls,  the  Italian  Government 
cannot  block  Importers  from  buying  where 
they  want  to.  though  the  main  Importer,  the 
state-owned  oil  monopoly  can  be  kept  In  line. 

The  belief  that  Italy  will  come  around  to 
a  joint  policy  of  controlled  Imports  is  based 
on  general  acceptance  of  a  cheap-energy 
policy. 

Italy,  It  Is  thought,  will  accept  a  formal 
check  on  Soviet  oil  Imports  only  when  she 
is  assured  that  the  overall  Community  policy 
is  based  on  relatively  cheap  oil  and  relatively 
cheap  coal. 

Under  the  policy  as  it  Is  emerging,  there 
would  be  duty-free  entry  of  crude  -oil.  very 
low  duties  on  oil  products,  a  gradual  har- 
monization at  a  low  level  of  taxes  on  oil. 
and  some  form  of  subsidy  for  a  level  of  coal 
production  somewhat  reduced  from  the  pres- 
ent level.  Cheap  American  coal  would  con- 
tinue to  be  Imported. 

The  main  opposition  Is  expected  to  come 
from  West  Germ.any.  with  Its  powerful  coal 
Interests.  However.  In  the  end,  according  to 
qualified  officials.  West  Germany  will  Inevi- 
tably see  the  overall  benefit  of  a  policy  of 
low-cost  energy. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  raised  many  Important  ques- 
tions. I  know  he  would  like  to  have  the 
Senate  get  on  with  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  so  would  I.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  c<Mnment.  The 
Senator  earlier  referred  to  the  trade  pol- 
icy of  the  Government.  He  and  I  feel 
strongly  about  private  enterprise  win- 
ning the  cold  war.  We  shall  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  discuss  that  subject 
when  the  trade  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate.  But  two  other  items  are  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

As  often  happens  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill,  we  come  up  with  what 
we  should  not  have  come  up  with. 

One  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  Is  designed  to  stren^hen  the 


penalties  materially.  Whether  that  will 
be  so  can  be  argued  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  point  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  hold  the  line  with  our  own  exports, 
and  the  declaration  of  policy  should  but- 
tress that.    I  hope  it  will  be  followed. 

Then  there  is  another  approach,  the 
multilateral  approach,  for  which  I  was 
responsible.  It  deals  with  the  larger 
phase,  especially  the  exports  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  trading  rules  of  the 
Soviets  when  they  make  their  exports. 

The  big  lack  is  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic warfare  mechanism  in  the  free 
world,  the  Atlantic  Community,  which 
is  one  of  the  important  things  which 
needs  to  be  provided.  For  instance,  in 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 
ence we  have  discussed  the  need  for  an 
economic  warfare  board.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  regiilation  of  our  inter- 
est in  respect  of  our  exports  to  Commu- 
nist China.  That  is  contained  in  my 
amendment.  We  also  need  a  commer- 
cial trade  policy,  when  they  sell  to  us. 
They  are  not  bound  by  GATT.  They 
can  dump  anything  and  write  their  own 
prices.  They  are  really  in  warfare  on 
the  economic  front. 

The  Russians  are  waging  such  a  war. 
although  not  too  much  of  one  yet.  but 
they  arc  moving  toward  it  particularly  in 
oil,  benzene,  and  flax.  They  have  shown 
their  muscle,  their  power. 

This  bill  is  the  first  thing  we  have 
really  done.  Now  that  we  have  got  It  all 
worked  out  on  both  sides  of  the  issue,  to 
try  to  find  a  way  to  begin  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem,  we  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  problem.  At  least,  we 
are  beginning  to  see  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  activity:  Toughening  up  of  our 
own  people,  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
transgress;  and  striving  for  a  imlAed 
policy  with  the  Communist  bloc  on  both 
exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator's  view.  He  and  I  have 
talked  about  this  subject  privately  and 
publicly.  Something  which  has  dis- 
turbed me  for  a  long  time  is  the  lack  of 
a  diversified  policy  among  our  allies  and 
ourselves  vis-a-vis  exports  to  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  and  the  imports  from  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  I  think  there  must  be 
common  help. 

I  read  in  yesterday  s  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal a  report  on  steel  expansion  in  the. 
Soviet  bloc,  Japan.  Western  Europe,  and  J 
the  United  States.  Mark  my  words,  the 
next  great  trade  offensive  from  friend 
and  foe  alike,  will  be  in  steel.  Regret- 
tably, steel  furnaces  in  the  United  States 
today  are  not  so  modern  as  those  of 
Western  Europe  or  of  Japan  For  ex- 
ample. I  heard  the  other  day  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  had  made  a  de- 
velopment loan  to  Japan  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
new  steel  plant.  If  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  any  extra  money,  I  suggest 
they  go  to  northeastern  Minnesota, 
where  there  is  massive  unemployment  in 
the  iron  mines,  and  where  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  terms  of  steel  production. 

Furthermore,  Western  Europe  is  con- 
templating an  expansion  in  steel  pro- 
duction amounting  to  a  billion  dollars. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  spending  a  billion 
dollars  to  improve  its  steel  production. 
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The  United  States  will  have  some 
trouble  in  the  next  2  or  3  years  in 
this  area,  primarily  because  we  have 
no  policy.  I  repeat:  we — the  United 
States,  our  alliens,  and  our  friends — have 
no  conmion  policy.  We  are  still  operat- 
ing as  if.  somehoiw  or  other,  communism 
never  happened;  that  the  Common 
Market  was  never  created.  We  are  still 
operating  as  though  this  were  1915  or 
19^5.  I  submit  that  we  had  better  get 
up  to  date.  We  have  in  the  Common 
Market  a  friendly  competitor;  but  while 
they  are  friendly,  anybody  who  knows 
our  good  friends,  the  British,  the  Dutch, 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  French, 
the  Belgians,  the  Luxembourgers.  knows 
that  they  are  competitiors ;  they  are  out 
to  get  business;  and  they  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job  In  fact,  they  are  mak- 
ing a  great  penetration  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  have  been  studying  this 
matter  to  ascertain  their  plans  for  trade 
with  South  America. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  trade  be- 
tween the  Communist-bloc  nations  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly  Khrushchev 
it  not  visiting  Bucharest,  Belgrade, 
and  other  places  in  that  area  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  maJcing  speeches.  He  is 
going  there  to  advance  Soviet  industrial 
expansion. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  trade 
with  our  friends  in  the  Far  East,  who 
also  are  our  competitors. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  one  of  the  most 
effective  addre;;se!s  I  have  heard  on  the 
problems  we  fjice  in  the  entire  area  of 
econcHnic  warfare.  I  compliment  him 
on  his  speech,  and  I  am  glad  he  has 
pointed  out  what  might  be  called  a  ray 
of  hope  coming  from  this  morning's  re- 
port on  the  Soviet  oil  offensive. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
among  the  first  to  raise  this  problem 
here.  As  he  knows.  I  have  become  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Soviet  oil 
offensive  in  Western  Europ>e. 

In  1950.  the  Soviet  Union  produced 
37  million  metric  tons  of  petroleum,  and 
exported  3  percent.  But  in  1960,  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  148  million  met- 
ric tons  of  petroleum — four  times  as 
much  as  its  production  in  1950 — and  ex- 
ported 14  percent.  This  tremendous  in- 
crease of  Soviet  oil  production  and  ex- 
ports has  been  designed  for  strategic  and 
military  purposes.  They  sell  the  petro- 
.  leimi  to  Poland,  their  friend,  for  $2.87; 
but  they  sell  it  to  a  free  country  at 
$1.25 — which  shows  that  what  they  are 
Interested  in  is  not  economics,  but  polit- 
ical penetration  through  the  guise  of 
economics. 

I  may  say  that  on  Tuesday  a  very  fine 
study  will  be  issued  by  Dr.  Halford  Hos- 
kins,  who  is  connected  with  the  Library 
of  Congress.  He  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  this  field,  and  I  respectfully 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  this  study. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  very  near  future  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  Government  to  get  to- 
gether with  some  of  our  oil  producers 
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and  exporters,  to  discuss  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  our  policy  concerning  Soviet 
competition,  because  today  we  have  no 
real  policy,  except  company  by  company, 
and  that  is  not  adequate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  written  a  foreword  to  the  docu- 
ment prepared  by  Dr.  Hoskins.  and  that 
is  very  much  in  line  with  one  of  the 
recommendations  which  I  make  in  the 
foreword.  So  it  is  obvious  that  on  this 
subject  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
I  are  practically  moving  as  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU,  certainly  we 
are  coming  closer.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
Indicated  earlier,  I  have  agreed  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  -concerned,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  his  pending  amend- 
ments. The  objective  of  the  amend- 
ments is  good,  even  though  I  do  not 
believe  they  actually  add  anything  new 
to  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  However, 
these  two  amendments  constitute  a  good 
statement  of  the  present  policy,  and  it 
docs  not  hurt  to  have  it  repeated.  This 
might  give  additional  emphasis;  and 
they  are  very  much  In  line  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  which  the  conunittee 
accepted. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  ready  to  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  these  two  amendments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  having  the  vote  taken 
now.  At  a  later  time  this  afternoon  I 
shall  explain  my  position  in  regard  to  the 
third  amendment.  I  shall  do  that  after 
this  vote  is  taken. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  two  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  two  amendments, 
which  are  to  be  voted  upon  en  bloc;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr, 
Dodd]  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EIerr], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastors],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PttlbrightI, 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauvkr],  ^ 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  {Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie]  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sbcathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  Mr.  [Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Wiley]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  iofflcial  busi- 
ness. I 

If  present  and  voting/  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty].  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  2,  as  follows : 


[No.  98  Leg] 

TEAS— 57 

Aiken 

Clark 

Holland 

AUott 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Curtis 

Javits 

Beau 

Douglas 

Johnston 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

KeaUng 

Boggs 

EUender 

Kurhel 

Burdlck 

Ervln 

Iiong.  Hawaii 

Bush 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Butler 

Omening 

McCarthy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Bayden 

McClellan 

Carlson 

Hlckey 

McOee 

Case 

Hin 

Miller 
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Monroncy 

Robertson 

Thurmond 

MorM 

Saltonstall 

Tower 

Mundt 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams,  Del. 

Pell 

Smith.  Mass. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Proxmlre 

Sparkman 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Randolph 

Stennls 

NATS— 2 

Young,  Ohio 

MetcaU 

Neuberger 

NOT  VOnNO — 40 

Bible 

Hart 

Murphy 

Byrd,  V». 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Cannon 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Church 

Ken- 

Scott 

Dlrksen 

La  usche 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Ix>ng.  La. 

Symington 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

Morton 

Ooldwater 

Moss 

So  Mr.  KiATiNG's  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  terminate  the  extension  of  the  law 
on  June  30.  1965,  or  after  a  3 -year 
period.  However,  I  think  the  adoption 
of  the  two  amendments  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  bill.  The  companion 
bill  in  the  House,  as  reported  and  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
would  provide  a  3-year  extension.  I 
feel  that  the  proviso  will  be  in  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Houses. 

I  should  like  to  inquire,  very  briefly, 
why  the  committee  wishes  to  make  this 
a  permanent  act,  rather  than -following 
the  pattern  we  have  had  in  the  past  of 
extending  the  law  for  either  a  2-year  or 
3-year  period. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  from  the  Department  was  to 
remove  the  limitation.  As  I  explained 
in  the  previous  presentation  of  the  bill — 
and  this  is  carried  In  our  report  on  pa^ 
5,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

By  making  the  Export  Control  Act  perma- 
nent legislation.  Congress  will  make  it  con- 
sistent In  this  respect  with  the  related  eco- 
nomic defense  laws,  namely,  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and  the  spe- 
cial export  control  laws  governing  arms,  am- 
munition. Implements  of  war.  and  atomic 
energy   materials. 

We  also  explained  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  urging  removal 
of  the  termination  date,  instead  of  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  act  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  has  pointed  out  the 
diflBculty  in  obtaining  qualified  employees 
to  administer  the  act;  the  short  life  of 
the  act  makes  it  hard  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain employees  with  the  engineering  and 
scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  deal 
with  proposed  exports  of  advanced  tech- 


nical data  and  equiqment.  In  my  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DwoRSHAKl,  I  reminded  him  also  that  in 
my  presentation  I  said  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  has  juris- 
diction over  the  administration  of  the 
act — at  least  to  watch  over  it — and  we 
certainly  plan  to  discharge  that  respon- 
sibility and  to  keep  close  watch  on  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  top  of  page  6  of  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing language  ap[>ears: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  review 
of  operations  under  the  Export  Control  Act. 
which  has  been  conducted  every  3  years  In 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the  stat- 
ute, has  been,a  helpful  means  of  keeping  the 
Congress  in  close  touch  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Export  Control  Act.  By  mak- 
ing the  act  permanent  the  Congress  will 
forgo  this  biennial  review. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Had  he  read  a  little 
further,  he  would  have  come  across  the 
following  language: 

However,  the  committee  is  mindful  of  Its 
duties  under  section  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  "to  exercise  con- 
tinuous watchfulness  of  the  execution  by 
the  administrative  agencies  concerned,"  of 
law*  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  Intends  to  review  the 
'  quarterly  reports  submitted  under  the  act 
and  to  make  such  regular  reviews  of  agency 
activities  OS  may  be  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  the  act  Is  being  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with   the   tntent   of  Congress. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
has  been  quite  active  in  the  field.  I 
thin^the  Senator  knows  that  he  can 
rely  upon  his  continuing  activity. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  rec- 
ognizes that  there  is  great  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act,  in  view  of  the  vital 
developments  concerning  our  trading  and 
relations  with  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  indefensible 
for  the  Congress  not  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise that  watchfulness,  which  means 
much  toward  seeing  that  the  executive 
department  does  not  usurp  some  of  the 
powers  which  rightly  belong  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

In  addition,  I  believe  every  Senator 
receives  a  copy  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's quarterly  report  on  export 
control.  It  is  a  very  good  report,  being 
brief  and  easy  to  read  and  understand. 
Other  publicity  is  given  to  the  subject 
from  time  to  time.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  discharge  its 
responsibility. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  It  does  not.  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  be  ready  to  do  its 
duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  "6-15-62-A." 
In  order  not  to  delay  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  I  shall  explain  later  my  reasons 
for  the  withdrawal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 


is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  now  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD  ] .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Encle],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Hartke  1,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers], and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[  Mr.  Dodd  ) .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson], the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore].  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chxtrch], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
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souri  [Mr.  Stmikgton]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiaiui  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DihksknJ, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicK^LOoPE*],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott  ] , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  are  necessarily  aJasent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would /each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— 59  yeas,  1 
nay,  as  follows :  i 


[No.  99  Leg  1 

TEAS— 69 

Aiken 

Ervto 

Monroney 

Allott 

Gore 

Morse 

Anderson 

Oruienlng 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

H^den 

Pell 

'BeaU 

Hickty 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

JavLts 

Smith,  Maine 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JohDBton 

Smith,  Mass. 

Carlson 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Case 

^unhel 

Stennls 

Clark 

Long;  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

MartSfleld 

Tower 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Wailama.  Del. 

Curtis 

McClelUn 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

McOee 

Young,  N   Dak 

Dworshak 

Metcalf 

Toung,  Ohio 

Ellender 

Mlllier 

WAT— 1 
Neuberger 

NOT  VOnNO— 39 

t 

Bible 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hart 

Mosa 

Cannon 

Hartke 

MxirphJL. 

Capehart 

Hlckenlooper 

Muskle 

* 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pastore     ' 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Pearson 

Church 

Kefauver 

RusseU 

Dlrk«en 

Kerr 

Scott 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Smathers 

EastUnd 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Engle 

Iiong.  Md. 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Magaxison 

Wiley 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Tarborough 

So  the  bill  (S.  3161)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  discussing  briefly  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  the  amendment  which 
he  had  planned  to  propose  on  disclosure 
of  Information,  I  referred  to  section  1905 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  Of  course,  I 
meaat  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  also,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  no  declaration 
need  be  filed  on  exports  to  Canada.    We 


have  inquired  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  this  and  find  that 
a  shipper's  export  declaration  must  be 
made  for  all  shipments  of  items  that 
are  on  the  positive  list.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  certain  document,  showing 
destination,  for  example,  that  must  be 
filed. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NATIONAL 
STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  has  passed  and  has  sent  to 
the  Senate  this  morning  H.R.  11670,  a 
bill  to  permit  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  continue  for  an- 
other 3  months  a  study  of  the  operations 
of  the  National  Stock  Exchange.  The 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Securities  Dealers.  No 
Member  of  the  House  voted  against  the 
bill. 

As  rapidly  as  possible,  I  had  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency bring  the  bill  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  who 
were  available.  No  member  of  the  com- 
mittee objected  to  It.  One  member  of 
the  committee  thought  that  perhaps  It 
would  be  better,  as  a  routine  matter,  to 
have  the  bill  referred  to  the  committee. 
But  the  last  three  times  we  have  tried 
to  have  the  committee  meet.  It  has  not 
lt)een  possible  to  get  a  quorum.  We  are 
entering  a  very  difficult  period  in  the 
Senate.  Under  the  circumstances,  un- 
less some  Senator  wishes  to  have  testl- 
money  taken  or  desires  to  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11670)  to  postpone  by  3  months  the  date 
on  or  before  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conunission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  its  study  and  in- 
vestigation pursusmt  to  section  19(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
^nd  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thebUl? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  under  my 
reservation.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  desires 
to  be  heard  also — naturally  this  is  not  a 
critical  subject.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
involved  a  full-dress  study  concerning  all 
stock  exchanges  and  all  security  trans- 
actions. It  is  my  desire  in  interjecting  a 
reservation— although  I  shall  not  object, 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  proposal  will 
be  forwarded  by  objecting — to  reiterate 
to  the  chairman  something  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  very  important.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  same 
thought  in  mind;  that  when  we  consid- 
ered the  operations  of  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  of  allowing  the  Investiga- 
tion to  continue,  we  made  the  very  strong 
point  that  legislative  oversight  would  be 
maintained  in  a  very  pronounced  way. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
again,  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  reas- 
sured on  that  score,  if  it  is  not  our  policy 
that  if  any  member  of  the  committee 


really  felt  that  the  SEC  should  be  called 
either  before  the  sultx^ommittee  or  the 
full  committee,  to  account  to  the  com- 
mittee concerning  the  way  in  which  it 
was  conducting  highly  sensitive  investi- 
gations, the  chairman  would  be  most 
sympathetic,  even  if  one  member  of  the 
committee  requested  it,  to  doing  that? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
that  is  our  policy  and  it  will  be  followed. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  would 
normally  handle  this  subject.  I  shall 
yield  to  him,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
understand,  the  bill  will  extend  the  time 
for  the  investigation  by  3  months  and 
will  increase  the  amount  which  may  be 
spent  for  the  investigation  by  $200,000. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  all  that  is 
proposed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
proposal  was  discussed  informally  in 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  ex- 
plained the  need  for  the  additional  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  to  report  was 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  staff  in 
having  sufficient  time  In  which  to  com- 
plete its  work  after  the  original  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  background 
and  status  of  this  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PUKPOSE  or  THE  BiLL 

HJl.  11670  would  postpone  from  January 
3,  1963,^intU  AprU  3.  1963.  the  date  on  or 
before  which  the  SecxirlUet  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation  per- 
Buant  to  section  19(d)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1034.  In  addition,  this  bill 
would  IncreaM  from  $750.0(X)  to  t950,0<X) 
the  total  amount  authorized  for  the  study. 

BACK<»OTTm>  or  TRS  BIIX 

On  June  1,  1961,  Congressman  Mack  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  438,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  so  as  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, of  the  rules  of  national  securities 
exchanges  and  national  securities  a,ssocla- 
tions. 

Hearings  were  held  on  June  27,  28.  29,  and 
July  10,  1961.  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  On  Augtist  24,  1961,  the  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  438,  as  amend- 
ed; within  hours  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  unanimously  voted  to 
waive  the  referral  of  the  joint  resolution 
to  this  committee  and  requested  that  it  be 
given  Immediate  consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  Senate  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
438  on  August  25.  1961;  the  resolution  be- 
came Public  Law  87-196  on  September  5. 
1961,  when  it  was  signed  by  the  President. 
Initial  funds  for  the  study  were  appropria- 
ted on  September  30,  1961. 

KH.  11670,  which  woxild  extend  the  re- 
porting date  by  3  months,  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Mack  on  May  9,  1962. 
Hearings  w«re  held  on  May  14,  1062,  by  a 
sulSammlttee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce.      The 
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Securities  and  Exchange  Commiasion  ap- 
peared In  support  of  the  bill.  There  wa«  no 
adverse  testimony. 

On  June  6.  1962.  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FcM-elgn  Commerce  reported  the 
bill  favorably  without  amendment.  It  was 
pMwd  by  the  House  on  June  22,  1962. 

NOD    roa   LMnSLATIOK 

Although  House  Joint  Resolution  438  be- 
came public  law  on  September  5,  1961,  the 
initial  funds  for  the  study  and  investigation 
were  not  appropriated  until  nearly  a  month 
later.  Not  until  early  November  was  the 
Commission  able  to  recruit  a  special  study 
staff  of  65  employees  with  the  qxiallflcattons 
In  law,  accounting,  and  other  technical  fields 
which  an  Inquiry  of  this  nature  would  de- 
mand. In  addition,  according  to  Chairman 
Cary,  "Further  time  was  necessarily  con- 
sumed In  preliminary  analyses  before  formu- 
lating any  final  study  plans.  In  the  same 
vein  the  techniques  of  the  Investigation  had 
to  be  developed."  Consequently,  as  circum- 
stances show,  an  extension  of  3  months 
would  be  unnecessary  If  the  SEC  had  been 
In  a  position  to  begin  Its  study  and  Investi- 
gation Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
enabling  legislation. 

The  study  and  Investigation  of  the  sectirl- 
ties  markets  was  Intended  to  be  a  broad  one. 
In  recommending  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  438.  Senator  Wn.T.iAUs  of  New 
Jersey  said  on  the  Senate  floor: 

"It  is  Intended  that  the  study  and  Investi- 
gation be  wide  in  scope,  otherwise  the  result- 
ing Information  will  not  enable  Congress 
to  examine  the  broad  spectrum  of  the  securi- 
ties Industry." 

The  Commission  has  at  present  reached  an 
Intermediate  stage  in  many  of  the  areas 
which  It  feels  the  Inquiry  should  cover. 
Several  sets  of  questionnaires  have  been 
Issued  to  different  elements  of  the  securities 
Industry  and  to  the  general  public  seeking 
Information  regarding  varloiis  practices  of 
the  industry.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  evaluate  these  questionnaires  and 
to  test  their  accuracy  through  private  and. 
In  certain  cases,  public  hearings.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  Is  required  to  make  its 
final  report  to  Congress  on  or  before  January 
3  of  next  year,  certain  of  these  projects  will 
have  to  be  abandoned  or  seriously  curtailed 
in  their  scope. 

The  special  study  has  already  achieved 
substantial,  beneficial  results.  Chairman 
Cary  stated  In  his  testimony  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  May  14,  1962: 

"I  believe  that  the  study,  although  only 
about  6  months  old,  has  already  demon- 
strated Its  Importance  and  value.  The 
special  study  has  apparently  stimulated  a 
number  of  significant  developments  In  the 
form  of  rule  changes,  internal  control  pro- 
cedures, and  disciplinary  actions.  These  are 
reflective  of  an  Increased  awareness  by  the 
financial  community  of  their  responsibilities 
and  further  have  assisted  In  establishing  a 
more  salutary  climate  In  the  secxirlties 
markets." 

Whatever  the  report  of  the  Commission 
may  contain,  its  value  to  the  investing  pub- 
lic will  be  enhanced  by  extending  for  3 
months  the  date  on  or  before  which  it  miist 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  and  by  au- 
thorizing an  additional  $200,000  to  maintain 
the  special  study  staff  during  this  period. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  tiiat  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  fully  conversant 
with  what  is  involved  and  approve  of 
the  motion  which  the  chairman  Is  now 
making. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Nejv  Jersey.  At 
that  time,  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee agreed. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  to  the  orig- 
inal request  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, first.  I  should  like  to  propovmd  a 
parliamentary  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  one  Senator  ob- 
jects to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill,  will  immediate  consideration  be 
blocked?  Or  can  a  Senator  simply  move 
that  the  bill  be  taken  up,  and  have  the 
bill  taken  up  In  any  event  if  a  majority 
support  the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ob- 
jection would  block  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  that  event,  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  why  I  believe  the  bill 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee.  I 
have  checked  with  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  explained  to  me  that  there 
is  no  urgency  about  the  bill  at  all.  It 
will  not  matter  when  the  bill  is  passed. 

Second,  while  the  bill  was  considered, 
and  very  competently  so.  by  the  sub- 
committee, it  was  not  considered  by  the 
full  committee.  This  Senator  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  consider  the  bill  fully. 

I  think  there  are  perhaps  reasons  why 
the  bill  should  be  considered,  but  I  feel 
deeply  that  if  action  is  to  be  taken  by 
the  Senate,  the  committee  should  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  All 
members  of  the  committee  should  have 
had  that  opportunity,  unless  there  was 
some  very  important  reason  of  urgency. 

Since  there  is  evidently  no  urgency  in 
this  case,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
bill  should  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. For  that  reason,  I  object  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  all  due  def- 
erence, several  Senators  were  not  pres- 
ent to  act  on  the  last  biU  which  was 
before  the  full  committee.  I  hope  they 
will  be  present  when  we  act  on  this  one. 
I  withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, but  I  hope  Senators  who  wish  to 
study  the  proposal  will  be  present  when 
we  set  the  bill  down  for  study. 
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EISENHOWER     FAVORS     REDUCING 
DEFENSE  SPENDmO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  spoke. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said: 

Here  I  must  record  my  personal  belief  that 
substantial  amounts  in  oiu-  current  defense 
budget  reflect  unjustified  fears,  plus  a  reluc- 
tance In  some  quarters  to  relinquish  out- 
moded concepts. 

The  Associated  Press,  In  reporting  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower's  statement, 
commented : 

Elsenhower  did  not  elaborate.  He  did  not 
say  where  he  would  cut  defense  spending 
which  has  been  regarded  by  both  parties  as 
sacrosanct  and  above  the  debate  overbalanc- 
ing the  budget. 

President  Eisenhower  went  on  to  say: 
Accordingly,  I   personally  believe — with  I 
am  sure  very  little  company  In  either  party — 
that  the  defense  budget  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  one  Senator  who 
supports  former  President  Eisenhower  in 
that  feeling.  I  support  him  enthusias- 
tically. I  welcome  the  statement  by  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  man  who  is  certainly  an  outstanding 
authority  in  our  defense,  he  having 
served  a  lifetime  in  the  armed  services 
of  this  country,  many  years  as  a  top 
military  officer,  and  8  years  as  President 
and  Commander  In  Chief.  I  hope  that 
this  excellent  statement  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  will  persuade  Members 
of  Congress  to  discuss  every  item  In  the 
defense  budget  on  its  merits,  whether  in 
authorization  bills  or  appropriation  bills. 

The  defense  bill  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  with  no  consideration,  no 
debate,  no  discussion  of  most  of  the  very 
heavy  requests  for  spending.  Actually, 
Congress  has  substantially  increased  the 
requests  of  both  former  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy,  over  their 
objections,  in  military  spending.  So  I 
earnestly  h(^)e  that  the  statement  by  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  will  have  real 
force  and  effect  on  Congress. 

I  earnestly  hope  General  Eisenhower 
will  now  come  forth  and  specify  Just 
where  our  defense  spending  should  be 
reduced.  That  would  be  an  immensely 
helpful  service. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  rest  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhowers  speech,  which  was  a 
partisan  Republican  speech;  but  I  do 
subscribe  to  this  particular  aspect  of  it 


HOUSE  SUGAR  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
REPLACED  WITH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress should  pass  the  administration 
sugar  bill  by  June  30  or  let  the  present 
program  expire. 

The  present  sugar  act  expires  June  30. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  foreign  quotas  and  subsidies  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  consumer  will  drop. 

President  Keimedy  submitted  a  sound, 
fair  proposal  for  new  sugar  legislation, 
which  would  reduce  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers and  protect  domestic  producers. 

Unfortimately  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  rejected  the  administration- 
backed  program  and  came  up  with  a 
plan  of  its  own  which  first,  imposes  a 
high  price  on  the  consiimer;  second,  allo- 
cates our  sugar  market  among  foreign 
producers  with  no  apparent  rhyme  or 
reason — except  on  the  basis  of  well- 
financed,  extensive  lobbying;  and,  third, 
places  an  extra  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer  to  pay  for  the  sugar  subsidy  to 
the  foreign  producers. 

Now  backers  of  the  House  bill  are  try- 
ing to  put  a  gun  to  our  heads  by  sending 
over  their  bill  Just  a  few  days  before 
the  old  program  expires. 

I  say  let  the  present  program  expire 
if  the  administration  bill  is  not  enacted 
by  June  30. 

There  is  talk  of  extending  the  present 
program  for  30.  60.  or  90  days.  We  tried 
that  last  year,  and  what  was  the  result? 
In  the  end,  all  the  main  features  of  the 
bill  devised  by  the  House  Committee  were 
adopted. 


This  year  the  pressure  of  time  is  on  the 
side  of  those  who  favor  the  administra- 
tion bill.  The  bill  has  wide  cosponsor- 
ship  in  the  Senate,  and  is  likely  to  win 
approval  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
where  hearings  are  now  underway  on  a 
rush  basis. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  administra- 
tion bill  before  June  30.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  here  and  now  that  I  will  strongly 
object  to  any  action  to  continue  the 
present  program  or  to  adopt  the  House 
sugar  bill  in  any  form.  There  can  be 
no  compromise  between  earmarked  sub- 
sidies to  foreign  producers  and  the  ad- 
ministration  plan. 

The  Senate  bill  is  sound  and  workable. 
It  Is  fair  to  consumers  and  taxpayers. 
In  addition.  It  is  fair  to  all  foreign  pro- 
ducers, since  it  treats  them  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  It  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

But  if  It  is  not.  the  logical  alternative 
Is  to  let  the  present  law  expire.  One 
result  might  even  be  to  give  the  long- 
suffering  American  consumer  a  break 
with  a  lower  price  for  sugar. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  published  on  April  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Uncle  Sau,  Sdcab  Daodt 

Present  svigar  legislation  guarantees  do- 
mestic beet  and  cane  growers  more  than  half 
the  American  market.  It  also  authorizes  the 
Government  to  limit  the  total  supply  of 
sugar  available  for  sale  here — by  limiting 
imports — to  permit  on  artificially  high  price 
for  this  high-cost  American  industry. 

This  cozy  system  of  Government  economic 
planning  for  the  benefit  of  the  relatively 
small  group  of  producers  has  not  satisfied 
the  beneficiaries.  They  now  complain  that 
the  President  l  proposed  changes  In  the 
sugar  law  would  only  lift  their  guaranteed 
^share  of  the  market  from  53.5  to  56  percent. 
They  want  01.13  percent  of  the  market,  and 
their  pressure  may  kill  the  President's  pro- 
posals, which  are  overcautious  and  center 
about  changes  la  the  system  of  Import 
quotas  and  bonuses  for  foreign  sugar.  As 
we  have  previously  stated,  we  believe  these 
changes  to  be  desirable. 

In  this  situation.  President  Kennedy  has 
an  opportunity  for  bold  action.  It  arises 
ifrom  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  rational 
reason  for  a  sugar  control  system,  the  sub- 
sidy features  of  which  last  year  cost  the 
American  people  almost  $700  million.  The 
old  desire  to  protect  Cuba's  economy  has 
been  removed  by  the  Castro  regime's  be- 
havior. The  argument  that  a  domestic 
sugar  industry  assures  at  least  partial  satis- 
"  faction  of  our  sugar  needs  In  the  event  of 
war  has  been  made  almost  Irrelevant  by  the 
probable  shape  of  any  future  nuclear  con- 
flict. 

There  is  thus  a  strong  case  for 'gradually 
bringing  to  an  end  the  expensive  and  trouble- 
some system  of  sugar  planning  and  subsidy. 
Such  action  would  help  consumers  by  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  price  of  sugar,  thus  counter- 
acting Inflationary  pressures.  It  would  also 
help  Increase  the  role  of  the  free  market  In 
our  economy.  The  many  tropical  lands  that 
produce  sugar  would  be  glad  to  sell  us  all  we 
need  at  a  much  lower  price  than  Is  expected 
by  domestic  beet  and  cane  growers. 

The  President  would  do  well  to  reply  to  the 
domestic  sugar  lobby's  demand  for  expan- 
sion of  Its  plantings  and  Its  subsidies  by  an 
announcement   that   he   will   move    In   the 


opposite  direction,  helping  beet  and  cane 
growers  to  shift  their  crops  to  other  and 
more  economical  uses  for  their  land. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  xmanl- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
June  19  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  a  very  detailed  article 
published  on  June  15  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  1962] 

The  bill  reported  out  Friday  by  the  House 
committee  Is  a  caricature  of  the  legislation 
the  administration  sought  and  the  country 
needs.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  show  the 
Importance  of  keeping  the  old  Cuban  sugar 
quota  open  until  the  time  Havana  severs  its 
ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  A  strong  case  was 
made  against  carving  up  Cuba's  share  and 
awarding  new  quotas  to  countries  that  will 
soon  regard  their  premium-price  allotment 
as  a  permanent  right. 

These  considerations  were  brushed  aside 
by  the  committee.  The  global  quota  sought 
by  the  administration  was  neatly  razored 
from  the  bill  and  Instead  the  committee,  on 
Its  own  Initiative,  doled  out  country-by- 
country  quotas,  bringing  15  areas  Into  the 
program  for  the  first  time.  This  was  made 
possible  In  part  by  chopping  up  the  old 
Cuban  quota,  leaving  the  island  with  a 
standby  quota  of  1.5  million  tons  as  against 
the  3.2  million  tons  Cuba  supplied  the  United 
States  in  1960. 

How  did  the  committee  decide  which  coun- 
tries to  reward  and  which  to  punish?  What 
criteria  determined  that  the  FIJI  Islands, 
South  Africa,  and  Paraguay  should  receive 
a  windfall  award  of  a  quota?  What  political 
judgments  Impelled  the  committee  to  double 
Nicaragua's  quota  and  to  bring  Guatemala 
Into  the  program  for  the  first  time?  Is  It 
possible  that  the  list  was  Influenced  by  the 
well-heeled  lobbyists  who  swarm  Into  Wash- 
ington whenever  sugar  legislation  comes 
up?  •   •   • 

The  sugar  legislation  is  reported  out  at 
the  last  minute,  only  days  before  the  present 
law  expires.  The  House  probably  will  be 
stampeded  Into  accepting  the  bUl  and  relief 
may  have  to  come  from  the  Senate,  where 
the  Finance  Committee  will  take  the  matter 
up.  To  their  credit,  five  Republicans  on 
the  House  conunlttee  dissented;  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  rally  constructive  opposition  to  a 
sugar  bin  that  reeks  of  the  sweet  smell  of 
politics. 

(From   the   Wall   Street   Journal.  June    16, 

1962] 
HorsK  Panel  Approves  Sugar  Act  Boosting 

U.S.       Growers'       Quota,       Adding       16 

Nations 

Washington.— The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  climaxed  we«ks  of  closed-door 
wrangling  by  drafting  a  new  5-year  Sugar 
Act  that  gives  domestic  producers  a  larger 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  and  allots  15 
foreign  areas  Import  quotas  for  the  first 
time. 

The  committee  tentatively  approved  the 
measure  by  voice  vote  and  Is  expected  to 
give  filial  endorsement  today.  The  legisla- 
tion probably  will  come  up  on  the  House 
fioor  next  week.  Chances  for  passage  are 
considered  good. 

The  House  measure  Ignores  most  of  the 
Kennedy  administration's  far-reaching  rec- 
ommendations, however,  and  the  Senate  may 
draft  Its  own  version.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  several  weeks  ago  abandoned  hope 
of  House  support  and  decided  to  try  In  the 
Senate  for  a  bill  more  to  his  liking,  hoping 
that  a  subsequent  Senate -House  conference 


will  frame  a  final  measure  acceptable  to  the 
administration.  ; 

But  the  administration  faces  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. The  present  sugar  law  expires  June 
30,  and  the  Senate  will  have  little  time  to 
weigh  new  legislation  unless  the  present  law 
Is  extended.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, waiting  for  the  House  to  act.  hasn't 
begun  consideration  of  new  sugar  legisla- 
tion. •   •   • 

quota  basis  rxtainkd 

The  Sugar  Act.  now  27  years  old,  supjwrts 
the  price  of  sugar  In  the  United  States  by 
limiting  the  amount  that  can  be  marketed. 
Every  sugar -growing  area,  both  In  and  out 
of  this  country,  that  Is  permitted  to  sell 
sugar  on  the  domestl6  market  Is  assigned  a 
quota,  or  a  share  of  the  market.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  move  away  from  this 
method  and  throw  part  of  the  market  open 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  It  would 
redistribute  most  of  Cuba's  former  3-mll- 
Uon-ton  quota  on  a  "global"  basis  in  hopes 
of  avoiding  hurt  feelings  In  dividing  the 
Cuban  allotment  among  friendly  nations. 
The  Cuban  quota  was  dropped  In  1960  be- 
cause of  Premier  Castro's  hostility. 

The  House  committee  decided  not  only  t^ 
retain  the  country-by-country  allocation 
formula,  however,  but  to  assign  permanent 
quotas  for  the  first  time  to  15  additional 
areas. 

Of  Cuba's  former  quota,  half  of  It.  or  1.5 
millon  tons,  would  be  reassigned  on  a  1 
year  basis  to  other  countries.  In  a  report  ac- 
companying the  bUl.  the  committee  Intends 
to  recommend  that  these  countries  be  urged 
to  buy  surplus  U.S.  farm  products  In  re- 
turn for  the  extra  business  awarded  by  the 
United  States.  There  Is  an-  implicit  warning 
that  otherwise  they  may  find  their  bonus 
quotas  ended  when  Congress  reconsiders  the 
temporary  allocations  next  year. 

The  rest  of  the  Cuban  quota  would  be  re- 
distributed permanently  to  domestic  and  for- 
eign producers.  The  committee  adopted  the 
administration's  proposal  to  set  the  basic 
U.8.  quota  at  9,700,000  tons  for  each  of  the 
next  5  years.  It  also  went  along  with  the 
administration's  recommendation  that  do- 
mestic growers  be  given  a  5.810,000-ton  share 
of  the  total  market,  or  59.8  percent,  up  from 
the  current  53  percent.  In  addition,  the 
domestic  Industry  would  get«  63  percent  of 
the  Increased  demand  from  annual  popula- 
tion growth,  up  from  the  current  55  percent. 

COP  substttute  rejected 

The  new  basic  quota  of  9,700,000  tons  com- 
pares with  the  present  quota  of  8,350,000 
tons.  The  domestic  quota,  up  from  the  cur- 
rent 5,186,500  tons,  would  break  down  this 
way:  Domestic  beet  sugar,  2,650,000  tons; 
mainland  cane  sugar,  895.000  tons;  Hawaii. 
1.110.000  tons;  Puerto  Rico.  1.140,000  tons; 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  15,000  tons. 

The  new  law  would  go  Into  effect  June  30, 
but  current  quotas  would  continue  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  because  allotments  already 
have  been  made  In  most  Instances.  Thus,  the 
new  ones  would  actually  go  Into  effect  next 
January. 

Before  approving  the  Democratic-backed 
bill,  the  committee  rejected  by  voice  vote  a 
Republican  substitute  offered  by  Represent- 
ative QuiE,  of  Minnesota.  He  suggested  that 
the  Cuban  quota  be  set  at  2  million  tons 
and  that  this  amount  be  brought  In  under 
the  administration's  "global"  quota  plan,  but 
only  from  countries  agreeing  to  buy  surplus 
farm  commodities.  The  remaining  1  million 
tons  of  the  Cuban  quota  would  have  been 
redistributed  among  sugar-groWlng  Western 
Hemisphere  countries. 

The  committee,  however,  did  adopt  sev- 
eral amendments.  Including  one  offered  by 
Representative  Hoxvxn  (Republican,  of 
Iowa),  that  would  permit  the  President  to 
end  the  quota  of  any  country  that  expro- 
priated  American   property   without   proper 
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compensation,  and  one'  by  Representatlre 
POAGX  (E>emocrat,  of  Texas),  aimed  at  pro- 
hibiting dlBcrimlnatlon  against  American- 
owned  companlea  that  produce  sugar  in 
foreign  l^ds.  The  amendment  Is  aimed  ape- 
cifically  tk  protecting  the  US. -owned  Haitian 
American  Sugar  Co.  In  Its  attempt  to  share 
in  Haiti's  shipments  to  the  United  States  and 
to  prevent  that  country  from  exporting  only 
sugar  produced  by  locally  owned  companies. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  DOMINICAN  SEPtTBLIC   '~~ 

The  committee  rejected,  22  to  10,  a  motion 
by  Representative  Pindlxt  (Republican,  of 
Illinois),  to  strike  out  a  provision  Inserted 
by  Mr.  Coolet  to  pay  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic some  $22  million  as  compensation  for  an 
extra  duty  Imposed  on  the  country's  ship- 
ments In  late  I960  and  early  1961  when  the 
United  States  was  having  trouble  with  the 
now-departed  TruJUlo  regime.  Republicans 
took  the  view  that  it  was  unwise  to  direct 
the  Government  to  make  such  payments  at 
this  time  because  the  matter  Is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  courts. 

The  committee  voted  against  permitting 
any  country  to  take  over  Cuba's  375,000-ton 
refined  sugar  quota.  The  reassignment  of 
the  Cuban  quota  was  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  raw,  unmanufactured  sugar. 

Countries  receiving  permanent  quotas  for 
the  first  time  would  be:  Brazil,  190,000  tons; 
British  West  Indies,  100,000;  Australia,  60.- 
000:  French  West  Indies,  40.000;  Colombia, 
35,000;  Ecuador  and  India,  30,000  each; 
Guatemala.  Argentina  and  South  Africa. 
20,000  each;  El  Salvador,  Paraguay.  British 
Honduras,  Fiji  Islands  and  Mauritius,  10,000 
each. 

Countries  receiving  a  temporary  1-year 
share  of  the  Cuban  quota :  Philippines,  Peru, 
Dcxnlnlcan  Republic,  Mexico,  Brazil,  British 
West  Indies,  Australia.  Formosa.  150.000  tons 
each;  South  Africa,  India,  and  Maiu-ltlus, 
100,000  each. 

Permanent  quotas  of  other  countries:  Phil- 
ippines, 1.050.000  tons;  Peru,  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Mexico,  200.000  each;  Formosa. 
46.000;  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  30,000 
each;  Haiti.  25.000;  Panama,  15.000;  and  the 
Netherlands.  10.000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  Important  consideration  regard- 
ing the  sugar  program  is  the  wage  pro- 
visions for  workers  in  the  sugar  industry. 
These  laboring  people  are  among  the 
most  poorly  paid  and  under  privileged 
agricultural  workers  in  our  Nation.  In 
my  view,  any  Federal  sugar  legislation 
should  contain  strict  guarantees  that 
sugar  workers  will  be  paid  decent  wages, 
at  the  very  least  commensurate  with  the 
substantial  profits  available  to  owners 
of  sugar  operations  as  a  result  of  the 
sugar  subsidy  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum and  statement  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Farm  Labor  on 
the  wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum   on  Wags  Provisions  of  the 
SucAS  Act 
National  Aovisobt  Committzz 

ON  Fakm  L.abor, 
Veto  York.  N.Y..  June  15, 1962. 
To:  Members  of  the  UJ3.  Senate. 
Prom:  Pay  Bennett,  executive  secretary. 

Since  the  question  of  extending  the  Sugar 
Act  will  soon  come  before  the  Senate,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of 
our  statement  on  this  program.  I  want  to 
caU  your  attention  especially  to  the  need 
for  clarifying  the  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act 
requiring  that  in  retiurn  for  subsidies  and 
tariff  protections,  sugar  growers  must  pay 
their  workers  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage. 


I  believe  you  will  be  interested  in  reading 
the  full  statement,  which  discusses  the 
history  of  the  act  and  shows  the  wide  dis- 
parity of  sugar  wages  paid  in  different  areas, 
as  well  as  the'  effect  of  the  wage  pa3rment 
upon  large  and  small   sugarcane  growers. 

The  statement  shows  that  the  requirement 
of  the  act  for  payment  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able wage  has  not  been  honored,  and  that 
while  growers,  processors,  and  industrial 
users  of  sugar  have  all  benefited  by  the 
Sugar  Act.  the  fleldworkers  have  not. 

The  statement  suggests  that  the  wage  set 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  should 
be  substituted  for  the  term  "fair  and  reason- 
able." since  the  latter  has  proved  Inadequate 
and  vague.  Wages  currently  set  for  mainland 
sugar  workers,  ranging  from  60  to  95  cet^ts 
an  hour,  would  certainly  seem  to  be  neither 
fair  nor  reasonable. 

Statement  or  the  National  Advisoet  Com- 
mittee ON  Faem  Labor  on  Wage  Provisions 
or  THE  Sugar  Act.  Presented  to  the  House 
Acricultdre  Committee  on  Mat  18,  1962, 
BT  Rabbi  Eugene  J.  Lipman 
My  name  Is  Eugene  J.  Lipman.    I  am  rabbi 
of  Temple  Slnal  in  Washington,  D.C.    I  am 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Farm  Labor  and  present  this  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  committee.    WhUe  I 
do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  on  all  the 
problems  of  agriculture,  I  do  attempt  to  keep 
myself  Informed  of  the  Issues  having  to  do 
with  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  for  hired 
workers    in    agriculture.      The    material    in 
this  statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  re- 
search department  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Farm  Labor.    I  want  to  thank 
this  committee  for  permitting  us  this  time 
to  present  our  vlevra. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor  Is  a  nonpartisan,  factfinding  agency, 
concerned  with  making  information  avail- 
able on  the  conditions  of  farm  labor.  Its 
members  are  listed  on  this  stationery.  We 
wish  to  draw  the  committee  attention  to  the 
need  for  strengthening  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  Intended  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  American  farmworkers  in  sugarbeet  and 
sugarcane  fields. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Farm 
Labor  Is  concerned  with  this  problem  because 
the  hlstoiy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's enforcement  of  the  requirement  that 
sugar  WM-kers  be  paid  a  "fair  and  reasonable 
wage"  leaves  much  to  he  desired.  This  re- 
quirement was  Included  in  the  original 
Jones-Costlgan  Act  of  1934  on  the  ground 
that  a  public  subsidy  given  to  the  sugar 
industry  should  contain  protections  for  aU 
affected  groups,  and  not  merely  constitute  a 
guarantee  of  grower  and  processor  profits. 

In  our  opinion,  this  reqvUrement  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  to  insure  the  intended 
protection.  'Fair  and  reasonable"  has  proved 
too  vague  a  term.  Experience  Indicates  that 
the  present  criteria,  cost  of  living  and  ability 
to  pay,  have  not  produced  wage  levels  that 
can  be  honestly  regarded  as  fair  and  reason- 
able. SuriJly  it  is  neither  fair  nor  reason- 
able to  expect  anyone  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  on  60  cents  an  hour— the  wage 
ciurently  certified  as  the  minimum  for  sugar- 
cane workers  in  Louisiana.  We  are  therefore 
suggesting  that  another  and  more  objective 
criterion  be  substituted:  the  wage  set  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as  the 
minimum  necessary  to  support  a  worker  and 
his  dependents  in  decency. 

Since  1934,  the  sugar  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  most  heavUy  subsidized  and  pro- 
tected sections  of  the  American  economy. 
We  are  not  here  to  object  to  that  protection. 
We  realize  that  It  has  stabilized  the  sugar 
industry  and  given  a  needed  measure  of 
security  to  small  sugar  producers  that  was 
not  present  before  the  act.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  very  much  concerned  that 
sugar  workers  have  not  enjoyed  a  similar 
measure  of  security,  that  the  act's  mandate 


to  protect  fleldworkers  in  the  industry  hu 
not  been  carried  out.  Far  from  receiving 
the  benefits  intended  for  them  under  this 
legislation,  their  wages  remain  at  sub- 
standard levels,  even  when  compared  to 
depressed  State  averac^e  waof^s  for  farmwork- 
ers. Only  in  Hawaii,  where  strong  onionlsa- 
tlon  is  responsible,  have  sugar  fieldworkers 
substantiaUy  Improved  their  conditions. 

Minimum  hourly  wage  rate*,  set  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  after  public  hear- 
ings In  some  of  the  sugar-raising  areas,  have 
followed  a  curious  pattern.  Currently,  the 
minimum  standard  of  "fair  and  reasonable 
wages"  ranges  from  60  cents  an  hour  in 
Louisiana  to  91.46  an  hour  (plus  fringe  bene- 
fits worth  close  to  another  50  cents  an  hour) 
in  Hawaii.  What  appears  fair  and  reason- 
able pay  for  identical  work  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  almost  two  and  a  half  times  what 
is  ruled  fair  and  reasonable  in  Louisiana. 
While  beetworkers  generally  fare  somewhat 
better,  their  wages —currently  at  least  06 
cents  an  hour — are  below  the  national  aver- 
age farm  wage  and  State  averages  in  major 
beet-growing  regions. 

The  wage  determinations  in  Louisiana 
have  had  an  effect  not  intended  by  Con- 
gress: They  have  handicapped  several  at- 
temps  to  establish  collective  bargaining 
there.  Once  a  rate  was  ruled  "fair  and 
reasonable"  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, cane  workers'  demands  for  higher  pay 
were  effectively  stopped  by  growers'  conten- 
tions that  their  wages  had  been  officially 
certified  as  falr.i  Thus,  the  vague  references 
in  the  Sugar  Act  to  the  alternative  "higher 
rates  agreed  to  by  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers'  have  had  no  meaning  except  in 
Hawaii,  and  collective  bargaining  has  been 
hampered — albeit  unintentionally— by  gov- 
ernmental action. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many 
smaU  sugarcane  producers — In  competition 
with  very  large-scale  growers — would  also 
benefit  from  increased  minimum  rates.  The 
labor  costs  of  these  small  producers  are  much 
less  than  those  of  their  competitors,  and  in- 
creased wage  rates  would  affect  their  pro- 
duction costs  much  less  than  they  would 
affect  the  large-scale  growers  who  rely  heavi- 
ly on  hired  labor.  Therefore,  higher  wages 
could  be  expected  to  improve  the  marketing 
position  of  small  farmers  vis-a-vis  large 
producers.  Moreover,  higher  wages  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  labor  supplied  by 
the  small  grower  and  his  family. 

Of  relevance  here  is  some  data  which  ap- 
peared in  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's "Farm  Cost  Situation  of  November 
1967."  This  is  the  only  olficlal  data,  so  far 
as  we  know,  which  breaks  down  and  com- 
pares production  for  large-  and  small-scale 
farms  competing  in  a  given  area.  The  data 
pertains  to  cotton  farms  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  On  the  small-scale  farms,  the  cost 
of  hired  labor  was  about  10  percent  of  total 
operating  expenses,  while  on  the  large  cotton 
farms  in  the  delta,  labor  costs  amounted  to 
36  percent  of  total  operating  expenses. 

In  other  words,  the  smaU-scale  farmer 
performs  most  of  his  own  work,  and  wages 
therefore  constitute  only  a  small  part  of 
his  production  costs.  Moreover,  given  the 
decline  of  small  farms  and  t^e  expansion 
of  large  farms,  it  seems  clear  that  the  net 
income  of  small  producers  is  dropping  while 
their  operating  expenses  are  either  steady 
or  rising.  The  opposite  appears  to  be  true 
for  their  large-scale  competitors.  Assuming 
that  to  be  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  higher 
wages  would  increase  the  operating  costs  of 
the  large  farmers  much  more  than  those  of 
their  struggling  competitors  who  hire  less 
labor.  The  latter  as  a  result  would  be  in  a 
more  favorable  competitive  position.  Thus 
the  overall  result  of  wage  Increases  for  farm- 
ers who  do  most  of  their  own  work  woiild  be 
higher  net  Incomes.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
would  apply  to  sugargrowers  as  much  as  to 
cottongrowers. 
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We  are  not  impressed  by  statements  that 
growers  cannot  pay  wages  higher  than  have 
generally  been  certified.  For  one  thing, 
actual  wages  paid  are  In  many  cases  higher 
than  the  minimum  rate— although  they  are 
still  far  below  what  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  calls  a  fair  wage.  Hawaiian  growers 
paying  much  higher  wages,  while  admittedly 
large  oi>erator8  with  considerable  resources, 
must  nonetheless  pay  much  greater  trans- 
portation costs  than  mainland  producers. 
But  the  Hawaiian  growers  still  make  profits. 
Finally,  ability  to  pay  has  quite  properly 
never  been  the  primary  consideration  in  de- 
termining fair  wages.  Public  policy  in  this 
country  has  repeatedly  denied  that  any  em- 
ployer has^an  absolute  right  to  dictate  terms 
of  employment — no  matter  how  hard 
pressed  a  particular  employer  might  be.  It 
is  In  keeping  with  this  tradition  that  we 
call  for  minimum  wages  to  sugarworkers 
at  least  equal  to  the  rate  set  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

We  would  point  out,  in  addition,  that 
cost  of  living  Is  supposed  to  be  given  Just 
as  much  weight  as  ability  to  pay  In  setting 
the  wages  for  sugarworkers.  The  cost-of- 
living  factor  seems,  however,  to  have  served 
more  as  an  excuse  for  p>erpetuatlng  low 
wages  in  this  country's  depressed  rural  areas. 
We  certainly  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  60 
cents  an  hour  Is  a  realistic  index  to  the  cost 
of  living  in  any  part  Of  America  today. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  wage  should  pre- 
^imiably  mean  a  wage  sufllclent  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  a  worker  and  his  depend- 
ents in  minimal  health  and  well-telng.  It 
should  presvmiably  pay  a  man  enough  to 
insure  that  he  need  not  call  upon  his  young 
children  to  help  support  the  family.  In  a 
seasonal  industry  where  workers  are  denied 
unemployment  benefits,  we  do  not  see  how 
a  wage  less  than  the  tl.15  an  hour  required 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  could  possi- 
bly support  a  worker  and  his  family  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

To  conclude,  we  hcpe  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  not  objecting  to  Justifiable  protections 
for  sugar  producers.  Our  concern  is  that 
sugarworkers  receive  the  protections  legally 
due  them  for  nearly  30  years  but  never  in 
fact  extended  to  them.  We  do  not  consider 
any  wage  less  than  the  national  minimimi 
as  set  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
be  either  fair  or  reasonable  in  this  day  and 
age.  We  do  believe  that  payment  of  $1.16  an 
hour  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  most 
small-scale  sugargrowers  as  well  as  of  sugar- 
workers.  Higher  wages  for  sugarworkers 
and  higher  net  lnc(  mes  for  small  sugar- 
growers  would,  moreover,  constitute  an  in- 
jection of  purchasing  power  into  many  re- 
gions that  are  presently  depressed  areas. 
Higher  wages  would  therefore  complement 
the  purposes  of  the  rural  areas  development 
program  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration by  improving  the  economy  and 
standard  of  living  not  only  In  those  blighted 
areas  but  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    will, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  at  this 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  wheat  is  the  staff  of  life, 
and  Kansas  is  just  completing  another 
200-milllon-bushel  wheat  harvest. 

Our  State  has  long  been  known  as  the 
Wheat  State.  Normally,  Kansas  pro- 
duces one-fourth  of  the  winter  wheat  of 


the  Nation.  In  the  past  4  years,  we 
have  grown  a  total  of  1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  an  average  of  better  than  250 
million  bushels  a  year.  This  large  pro- 
duction of  wheat  has  been  grown  in  our 
State,  despite  substantial  reductions  in 
our  acreage. 

Millions  of  bushels  of  this  wheat  have 
been  sent  to  hungry  people  in  underde- 
veloped countries,  through  our  foreign- 
aid  program.  As  a  result  of  exporting 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  we  have 
furnished  hope  to  these  people,  and  have 
created  much  good  will  for  our  Nation. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  do  not 
approve  farm  programs  that  would  en- 
danger the  quantity  of  food  needed  by 
our  own  people ;  and  it  is  also  important 
that  we  have  additional  food  to  send  to 
millions  of  people  in  other  countries  who 
are  not  so  fortunate. 

We  hear  much  about  surpluses  and 
some  of  the  burdens  resulting  from  these 
surpluses;  but  it  would  be  most  disas- 
trous if  it  were  reversed  and  if  we  did 
not  have  sufficient  food  to  care  for  our 
people  and  many  others,  as  is  the  situa- 
tion in  many  Communist -controlled 
countries. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  praise  and  credit — not  condem- 
nation and  criticism,  which  we  often 
hear — for  their  ability  to  produce  this 
food.  ' 

The  Wichita  Eagle  published  on  Sun- 
day, June  10,  over  200  pages  of  informa- 
tion and  articles  about  our  great  State 
of  Kansas.  It  mentioned  items  of 
special  interest  from  every  county  in  the 
State.  In  this  issue  there  also  apt}eared 
the  famous  editorial  entitled  'Wheat," 
which  flrst  delighted  Kansans  in  1937. 
It  was  written  by  the  late  Victor  Mur- 
dock,  who  for  many  years  served  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wheat 

(By  Victor  Mtirdock) 

The  sun  is  setting  in  the  wheat  country. 
The  wind  halts  as  the  day  dies,  and  the 
birds,  after  careening  conclave  in  midair, 
wheel  with  much  dispute  and  wing  ruffling 
confusion  of  choice,  to  their  final  tree  in 
the  grove  where  as  the  rustling  leaves  grow 
still  their  greenery  deepens  into  shadows 
and  turns  purple  against  the  shafts  of  gold, 
lanced  by  the  sun  across  the  landscape. 
Along  the  damp  edges  of  the  hedge  the 
crickets  Intone  for  the  night-long  chorus 
and  a  hunch-backed  yellow  sunflsh  noses 
a  single  widening  circle  upon  the  blue-green 
mirror  of  the  pond.  Across  the  meadow, 
grass,  flower,  and  weed  from  their  drab,  day 
array  brightened  to  translucent  pinks  and 
shining  fibrous  slivers,  quiver,  ripple,  fiush 
in  the  pagenantry  of  leveled  light. 

Silence  grows.  The  house,  the  barn  merge 
into  the  tranquility  and  thrust  with  strength 
from  a  window,  back  to  the  weak  sun,  a 
blazing  bolt  of  his  own  light.  The  horses 
in  their  stalls,  taking  their  respite  erect, 
twitch  the  hay  from  the  mow  and  grind 
and  grind,  in  contemplative  content,  and 
the  cow,  moved  by  some  vagrant  emotional 
unrest,  offers  an  unavailing  protest  from  her 
place,  which,  having  begun  weakly,  she  as 
Incontinently  concludes.  The  pullets  fidget 
and  fiuff  fussily  and  feebly  along  their  perch. 
The  swine  contest  for  the  single  undesirable 
corner  of  the  sty  In  repeated  pyramids  which 
at  last  collapse  to  a  permanent  repose.    The 


dog.  with  an  air  of  despair  in  exploration, 
makes  final  forage  at  the  back  door. 

SUence  grows.  Down  by  the  stream,  with 
its  trees  which  bend  over  it  to  look  upon 
It  and  never  tire,  a  moccasin  evidences  his 
presence  on  a  log,  by  sliding  from  It,  and  a 
muskrat  plunges  from  one  hiding  place  to 
another  with  a  single  splash  and  leaves  no 
trace.  A  raincrow,  alone  at  last  with  silence, 
mourns  and  prophesies.  Between  purpling 
east,  house,  barn,  grove,  stream,  and  the 
empty  west,  the  wheat  raiser  stands  before 
the  wheatfield  and  Its  wigwam  shocks, 
marshaled  in  far-flung  line  as  at  attention. 
They  and  the  bristling  stubble  are  gold, 
dull,  dead  gold. 

He  and  they  have  traveled  long  and  far 
together.  This  Is  one  of  the  thousands  of 
resting  places,  of  breathing  places  they  have 
come  to.  The  sweat,  the  vexations,  the  de- 
feats, the  depredations  and  deprivations  of 
toil  a  little  while  ago  were  heavy  enough 
upon  him.  But  now  as  he  turns  and  looks 
across  the  dull,  dead  goldfleld  to  the  empty 
west  the  burden  of  the  day's  work  lifts,  and 
the  yellow  twilight  strokes  his  soul  In  bene- 
diction. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1962 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  majority  lesuler.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1577. 
House  Joint  Resolution  745,  as  reported 
from  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, so  that  the  joint  resolution  will 
be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  745)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments,  which  were  on  page  2,  line 
10,  after  the  word  "for",  to  strike  out 
"payment  of";  in  line  13,  after  tlie  word 
"commissioners",  to  strike  out  "and"; 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  "witnesses"; 
to  insert  "(not  to  exceed  $400,000),  and 
salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  at- 
torneys and  marshals  (not  to  exceed 
$100.000) ;  (d)  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Farmers  Home  Administration,  di- 
rect loans  and  advances,  subtitle  B  and 
section  335(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  $25,000,000  from  the  direct  loan  ac- 
count; (e)  Department  of  Commerce, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  salaries  and 
expenses,  $234,000  in  addition  to  the 
amount  provided  in  section  1  hereof; 
(f)  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  hos- 
pital and  medical  care;  and  (g)  pay- 
ments to  widows  of  deceased  Senators." 

At  the  top  of  page  3,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  S.  There  ar^also  hereby  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  items  carried  in  H.R.  11038,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  (a)  Department  of  Commerce, 
general  administration,  participation  In  New 
York  World's  Fair,  Including  comi>ensatlon 
of  a  United  States  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  at  the  rate  of 
•  19,500  per  annum;  (b)  funds  appropriated 
to  the  President,  disaster  relief;  (c)  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
oa.cet>t  Bducatlon,  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts; (d)  Small  Business  Administration, 
revolving  fund;  (e)  the  judiciary,  expenses 
of  referees;  (f)  House  of  Representatives, 
payments  to  widows  or  estates  of  deceased 
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Representatives;  and  (g)  Department  of 
State.  admlnUtratlon  of  foreign  affairs, 
salaries  and  expenses :  Provided,  That  In  case 
an  Item  Is  carried  In  both  versions  of  H.R. 
11038  but  at  a  different  amount  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  than  that  as  passed  by  the 
House,  the  lower  of  the  two  amounts  shall 
prevail. 

And  on  page  3.  after  line  18,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sic.  4.  There  Is  also  hereby  appropriated 
the  following  amount  for  payment  to  Myrle 
O.  Case,  widow  of  Francis  Case,  late  a 
Senator  frcon  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
$22,500. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bUl, 
1962 — H.R.  11038 — passed  the  House  on 
April  4,  and  reached  the  Senate  on  April 
5.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations proceeded  with  all  possible  speed, 
devoting  3  full  days  to  hearings  on 
the  measure  and  on  various  supple- 
mental budget  requests  which  had 
reached  the  Senate  since  the  House  con- 
cluded its  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  bill 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  April  11, 
and  passed  the  Senate  on  April  16.  For 
some  reason  the  House'  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  appoint  conferees  until  6 
weeks  later — on  May  28.  It  would  be 
fruitless  here  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
disagreement  on  procedure  between  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  on  June  14  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 745.  continuing  provisions  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  government  for 
which  H.R.  11038  had  made  provision. 
This  continuing  resolution  passed  the 
House  on  the  same  date.  June  14,  and 
came  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
felt  that  a  conference  on  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  was 
much  preferable  to  the  consideration  of 
a  continuing  resolution,  and  so  advised 
the  House  committee.  But  when  it  be- 
came apparent  tliat  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  having  a  conference  on  the 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  Senate  committee  took  up  and  con- 
sidered the  continuing  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  745 — in  the  light  of  cer- 
tain communications  which  it  had  re- 
ceived from  various  governmental  agen- 
cies. Indicating  critical  need  for  funds 
not  covered  by  the  terms  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  745.  The  Senate  committee 
also  considered  the  various  items  In- 
volved In  the  second  supplemental  bill, 
and  picked  out  several  items  which  it 
thought  were  of  similar  importance  to 
those  contained  within  the  House  joint 
resolution.  The  Senate  committee  there- 
upon amended  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion so  as  to  include  these  added  items, 
and  reported  House  Joint  Resolution  745 
with  several  recommended  committee 
amendments,  which  are  now  before  the 
Senate  under  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  joint  resolution  as 
amended  and  reported  to  the  Senate  be 
passed. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  this  measure 
will  provide  funds  for  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  have  been  ex- 


hausted, and  also  for  certain  programs 
and  activities  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves are  of  such  importance  that  funds 
should  be  made  available  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  read  the 
items  by  list,  I  shall  merely  proceed  to 
discuss  briefly  the  items  added  by  the 
Senate  Appropnations  Committee. 

First,  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loan  authorization.  The  com- 
mittee inserted  language  authorizing  $25 
million  for  farm  operating  loarts  in  the 
direct  loan  account  which  was  authorized 
by  the  Consolidated  Farmer  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961.  H.R.  11038,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  provided  $50  mil- 
lion for  this  item.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  time,  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  half  of  the  amount 
provided  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  some  2  months  ago  would  suffice. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nbttbercer  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  shield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  North  Dakota.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  given  our  com- 
mittee, $50  million — and  more,  too — 
was  needed  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
mittee held  the  hearings.  That  was  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Many  of  these  farmers  have 
since  that  time  either  gone  broke  or 
carried  on  their  farming  operations  In  a 
limited  way.  So  at  the  present  time 
many  of  them  no  longer  need  the  loans. 
But  this  Eunount  now  in  the  bill  would 
cover  those  who  still  can  be  helped. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  I>akota.  who 
was  very  active  in  getting  the  original 
appropriation  provided  for  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  he  Is  correct  In  his 
statement  that  farmers  have  suffered  be- 
cause that  amount  was  not  made  quickly 
available. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter,  dated  June 
22,  from  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Robertson,  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  In  which  he 
states  that  it  is  estimated  that  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25  million  of  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  oF>erating  loans  could  be 
closed  between  now  and  June  30  of  this 
year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Aobicttltur*, 
V/aahington,  DC.  June  22. 1962. 
Hon.  Spessakd  L.  Hollakd, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    on     Deficfencea 
and  Supple-mentals,  Committee  on  i4p- 
pTopriations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Dear    Senator    Holland:  In    response   to 
the  request  from  your  staff.  It  Is  estimated 
that  a  maximum  of  $25  million  of  Partners 
Home  Administration  operating  loans  could 
be  closed  between  now  and  June  SO,  1962. 
Sincerely  srours, 

Joseph  M.  Robertson, 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
me? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  an 
article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
states  that  I  was  asked  by  newsmen  as 
to  whether  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee meeting  on  yesterday,  the  com- 
mittee discussed  any  solution  of  the 
impasse  with  the  House  over  conference 
reports,  to  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
replied,  "No.  none  of  that  foolishness." 

Madam  President.  I  made  no  such 
statement  to  any  reporter  or  newsman 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current 
impasse  with  the  House  inevitably  was 
discussed,  and  it  is  because  of  it  that 
the  Senate  should  now  take  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  745.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  June  14.  and  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona.  It 
appearing  that  there  would  not  be  any 
conference,  the  committee  and  staff 
worked  up  the  items  which  I  am  now  at- 
tempting to  report  to  the  Senate,  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  continuing  resolution 
as  adequate  as  possible  to  meet  the 
various  needs  of  the  governmental 
agencies. 

The  second  item  is  for  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  situation  Is  this.  The 
House  resolution  included  $200,000;  the 
Senate  Committee  had  put  In  an  addi- 
tional $425,000.  which  were  disaster 
funds,  because  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  was  having  to  resurvey  many  of 
the  inlets  and  small  harbors  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  that  were  recently  dam- 
aged by  the  storm.  Since  so  much  time 
had  elapsed,  we  checked  with  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  and  were  advised 
that.  Instead  of  $425,000.  $234,000  Is  now 
urgently  needed;  and  it  is  that  additional 
amount  that  we  have  Included  In  this 
resolution. 

The  memorandum  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  on  this  subject,  dated  June  15. 
1962,  states: 

If  the  additional  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$234,000  are  not  made  available,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  will  have  to  cancel  or- 
ders for  procurement  of  vital  surveying 
equipment  for  which  bids  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Additionally,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel will  have  to  b«  furloughed  without 
pay  In  order  to  stay  within  the  avallabUlty 
of  the  amount  currently  appropriated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  placed  In  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EiTECT    or     House    Joint    Resolution    745 
Department  or  Commebcx, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Sue  vet, 

June  15.   1962. 

The  second  supplemental  request  contains 
an  appropriation  Item  for  an  additional 
amount  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  $630,000 
to  cover  mandatory  pay  Increases  in  an 
amount  of  $200,000  and  storm  damage  sur- 
veys In  the  amount  of  $425,000. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  enactment 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  746  as  it  passed 
the  Hoiise  will  provide  $200,000  for  man- 
datory pay  increases,  since  this  Item  meets 
the  provisions  of  the  Joint  resolution.    How- 
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ever,  the  amount  oif  $425,000  would  not  be 
made  available  under  the  Joint  resolution 
In  Its  present  form. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  funding  require- 
ments of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  from 
June  15  through  Jure  30,  1962.  Indicates  a 
minimum  additional  requlrenaent  In  the 
amount  of  $234,000  vbich  Is  $191,000  below 
the  amount  of  $425,000  originally  requested 
for  this  purpose.  A  breakdown  of  additional 
requirements  In  the  amount  of  $234,000  Is 
as  follows: 


Geodesy 

Photogrammetry. 
Cartography 


\' 


$114,000 
70,000 
50,000 


Total _4, >  234,  000 

'  This  Is  based  an  cancellation  of  Items 
under  procurement  and  delaying  balance  of 
repairs  on  ship  Sc6ti. 

If  the  additional  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$234,000  are  not  made  available,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  will  have  to  cancel 
orders  for  procurexaent  of  vital  surveying 
equipment  for  wht<3h  bids  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Additionally,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel will  have  to  |  be  furloughed  without 
pay  in  order  to  stay)  within  the  availability 
of  the  amount  currently  appropriated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  next  Item  is  for  participation  in  New 
York's  World  Fair.  The  Senate  may  re- 
call that  the  House  bill  provided  $17  mil- 
lion for  this  item,  and  that  the  Senate 
committee  recommended  $15  miUion, 
and  the  Senate  adopted  that  amount. 
We  are  advised  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  who  would  handle  the 
construction  of  the  Federal  building 
there,  that  the  time  remaining,  even 
when  our  hearing:^  were  underway,  was 
really  inadequate  for  the  proper  comple- 
tion of  the  buildiJig,  and.  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Hunter.  "We  are  going  to  have  to 
telescope  this  all  Into  those  2  years  and 
15  days." 

We  are  also  advised  that  this  Is  of  very 
great  Im[>ortance,  not  only  to  various 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  to  various 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  felt  this  Item  should  be  con- 
tinued, because  It  has  been  determined 
by  separate  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  go 
into  this  project.  We  have,  therefore. 
Included  the  Item  for  the  smaller  amount 
in  either  bill,  or  for  $15  million. 

The  next  item  appropriates  funds  to 
the  President  for  disaster  relief.  Both 
versions  of  the  bill  included  $25  million 
for  that  purpose.  It  had  to  do  with 
other  relatively  small  disasters  in  the 
Nation,  but  principally  with  the  disasters 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  in  connec- 
tion with  the  storm  of  a  few  months  ago. 

We  have  a  communication  from  uie 
OfHce  of  Emergency  Planning,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  $15  million  has  already  been 
awarded,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to 
pay  the  money  to  five  States,  as  follows : 
New  York,  in  the  amount  of  $3,500,000; 
Maryland,  in  the  amount  of  $500,000; 
Delaware.  In  the  amount  of  $2,500,000; 
Virginia,  In  the  amount  of  .$3,500,000; 
and  New  Jersey,  In  the  amount  of  $5 
million. 

We  have  felt  that  this  is  one  of  those 
items  that,  by  all  means,  ought  to  be 
carried  forward  In  a  supplemental  bill, 
and  we  regret  the  delay  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  It  has  been  postponed  so  long. 
We  have  Insisted  that  this  item  go  Into 


the  continuing  resolution.  1  am  not  ad- 
vised why  it  was  left  out 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  * 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  persistent  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  New  Jersey  and  other  States  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  On  behalf  of 
myself  and  everyone  in  my  State,  I  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  all  of  us  for 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  done, 
with  respect  to  that  item,  and  also  In 
regard  to  the  small  business  revolving 
fund,  which  the  Senator  will  explain 
later,  also  affecting  my  State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  he  would  take  the  same  posi- 
tion if  any  other  State  in  the  Nation 
were  involved.  Certainly,  I  would.  I 
feel  this  disaster  money  is  a  first  charge 
upon  the  pocketbook  of  the  Nation. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edward  A.  McDermott.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  dated  June 
15,  1962,  together  with  the  enclosure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KxEctrnvE  Omcs  or 

the  President, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  IS,  19S2. 
Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on    Deficiencies 
and  Supplementals,   Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hoixand:  On  April  4.  1962, 
I  appeared  before  your  subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $25 
million  to  finance  Federal  disaster  assistance 
to  the  States.  There  Is  a  critical  need  for 
this  appropriation,  and  I  urge  that  the  sum 
requested  be  made  available  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  President  during  March  made  declara- 
tions of  "major  disasters"  in  the  States  of 
Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  New  York. 
The  lack  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  to 
provide  these  States  with  the  Federal  funds 
required  for  recovery  and  restoration  work 
eligible  under  Public  Law  81-875.  In  addi- 
tion, the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  received 
an  Initial  allocation  of  $10  million  on  March 
23,  wUl  soon  reach  a  point  where  the  funds 
avaUable  for  eligible  projects  will  be  ex- 
hausted. 

Some  disaster  recovery  work  Is  performed 
by  Federal  agencies.  In  other  situations  the 
local  governments  themselves  contract  for 
the  performance  of  repair  and  restoration 
work  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
Public  Law  81-875.  These  governments  have 
made  application  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  for  financial  asslsttmce.  We  can- 
not take  action  on  these  applications  and 
obligate  the  necessary  moneys  until  funds 
are  made  available  to  cover  the  amounts 
requested. 

Many  of  the  eligible  projects  for  which 
local  governments  have  let  contracts  have 
been  completed  or  will  soon  be  completed. 
Officials  of  cities  and  counties  are  under- 
standably pressing  for  approval  of  their  proj- 
ect applications  and  for  provision  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  eligible  disaster  work.  The 
Governors  are  likewise  concerned  that  allo- 
cations of  Federal  funds  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  present  balance  In  the  President's  Dls- 
astM-  Fond  Is  $1,278,429,  consisting  ott  funds 


recently  recovered  from  prior  years'  alloca- 
tions. The  Immediate  need  for  disaster  work 
in  the  east  coast  States  amounts  to  $15 
mllllOQ,  as  shown  on  the  enclosed  table.  The 
balance  of  the  $25  million  requested  would 
provide  funds  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  and  for  a  carryover  into  fiscal  year  1963. 
No  funds  are  Included  for  this  purpose  In 
our  regular  appropriations  request  for  1963. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  A.  McDermott. 

Immediate  fund  requirements  for  Federal 
disaster  assistance 

New  York $3,500,000 

Maryland 500,  000 

Delaware 2,  600.  000 

Virginia 3,  500.  000 

New  Jersey 6.000,000 


Total 15.000.000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  am 
going  to  support  this  joint  resolution.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
there  are  many  items  on  which  it  is  very 
important  to  act  at  this  time,  including 
some  of  the  appropriations  for  the  dis- 
aster areas,  and  I  shaJl  support  these  ef- 
forts. However,  there  was  one  item  in 
one  of  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  which  passed  which  I  did  not  think 
was  necessary.  It  is  my  understanding 
It  has  been  deleted  from  this  joint  reso- 
lution.   I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    What  was  that  item  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
was  the  item  of  $4,880,000  which  had 
been  included  in  one  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  subsidization  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industry.  I  did  not  feel 
it  was  an  emergency.  Personally,  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  defeated  that  item. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that, 
as  we  approve  the  joint  resolution,  the 
item  of  $4,880,000,  supposedly  a  subsidy 
for  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  Industry, 
has  been  deleted  and  will  not  be  brought 
back  before  us  unless  it  is  brought  back 
as  a  part  of  another  appropriation  bill 
for  consideration,  at  which  time  we  can 
consider  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  item  has  been 
deleted.  It  does  not  appear  either  in  the 
House  joint  resolution  or  the  Senate 
amendments.  I  cannot  say  when  or 
whether  or  ^ow  the  matter  will  come 
back  to  the  floor,  but  it  is  not  involved 
at  all  In  the  matter  now  (>ending  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  it  comes  up 
again,  it  will  have  to  come  up  either  on 
the  Presidential  budget  or  in  a  measure 
from  the  House,  in  which  case  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  an  open  hearing. 
We  can  almost  affirmatively  say  that  it 
could  not  be  broiight  up  before  us  In  this' 
fiscal  year.  The  time  will  expire  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  It  would  have  to 
come  in  a  Presidential  message. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  a^ree  that,  almost 
certainly,  it  would  have  to  come  in  by 
one  of  the  two  methods  the  Senator  has 
mentioned.  There  Is  one  other  possi- 
bility, and  that  is  only  remote,  which  is 
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that  the  House  will  send  us  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  which  would  in- 
clude that  item.  I  know  of  no  proba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate item  at  this  time,  because  with 
the  few  days  remaining  in  this  fiscal 
year,  I  think  we  should  confine  the  meas- 
ure not  only  to  matters  of  grave  emer- 
gency, but  also  to  matters  which  would 
not  lead  to  a  conference  between  the 
two  bodies,  but  which  would  be  suscepti- 
ble, we  hope,  of  being  taken  by  the  other 
body  in  the  form  in  which  we  approve  it. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  there  were 
another  continuing  resolution,  which  is 
extremely  doubtful,  there  would  be  an 
opportxmity  to  have  a  consideration  of 
it  before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
at  which  time  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely right.  Both  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  would  have  a  full  chance  to 
work  their  will  on  such  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Again  I  say  that  I  have  no  expectation 
whatever  that  another  such  continuing 
resolution  will  come  along,  but  since  it 
is  in  the  realm  of  possibility.  I  felt  I 
should  mention  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate the  assurances  of  the  Senator 
from-  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  With  those  assurances 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  I  will  support  it. 

I  close  with  the  statement  that  if  such 
a  request  should  be  renewed— as  to  put- 
ting $4  million,  $5  million,  or  whatever 
the  item  might  be  for  the  lead  and  zinc 
subsidy  into  the  resolution — when  it 
comes  to  the  Senate  I  shall  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  from  Florida  or  whoever 
is  in  charge  of  presentation  of  the  meas- 
ure will  notify  me,  if  I  should  happen  to 
miss  the  item. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  I  shall  take  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  notifying  him. 

One  further  point  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  one  of  the  watchful  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. This  point  is  with  respect  to 
the  remote  possibility  that  the  supple- 
mental bill  should  go  to  conference.  In 
that  event,  that  item  would  not  be  in 
conference,  because  it  has  been  passed  in 
both  Houses  in  the  same  way.  I  think 
the  possibility  of  such  a  conference  is 
even  more  remote  tharv  the  other  possi- 
bility I  suggested  a  while  ago. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCAflON.    AND 
WELTARE,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Madam  President,  the  next  item  is  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  committee  has  included  $15,707,000 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  full 
entitlements  under  Public  Law  874  to 
school  districts  in  federally  affected 
areas  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools. 

This  figure  appears  both  in  the  House 
version  and  the  Senate  vereion  of  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 


Why  the  item  did  not  appear  in  the 
continuing  resolution  I  am  imable  to  say. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is 
handling  the  presentation  of  the  joint 
resolution,  what  happened  to  the  $7,- 
092.000  for  buildings? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  has 
been  so  interested  in  this  particular  item 
and  so  effective  in  getting  it  made  a  part 
of  the  Senate  version  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  knows  that  that  item 
was  not  in  the  original  House  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill;  it  appeared  in 
only  the  Cenate  version  of  tlie  bill.  Like- 
wise, we  were  advised  by  some  who  have 
been  following  closely  the  conference  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  on  another  educa- 
tion bill  that  the  question  of  construction 
of  school  facilities  with  Federal  money  Is 
at  present  quite  a  controversial  item  as 
between  the  two  Houses. 

While  our  committee  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  item  and  will  take  the  first 
opportunity  to  place  it  in  some  other 
measure,  hoping  that  this  resolution  will 
not  lead  to  a  request  for  a  conference, 
we  felt  that  this  item  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  Senate  amendments.  That  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  as  it  is  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  because  we  both  have 
impacted  districts  in  our  States,  where 
this  is  a  very  practical  and  important 
item. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  with  me  on  the  fact  that 
since    the    impacted    areas    have    been 
caused  by  the  Federal' Government,  this 
construction  item  is  in  a  little  different 
category  from  the  ordinary  buildings  be- 
ing built  in  various  States. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  agree. 
To   complete   my   statement   on   this 
item,  we  had  before  us  in  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  Dr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  stated 
that  the  first  named  amount.  $15,707,000. 
would  pay  in  full  the  entitlements  of 
the  various  impacted  areas  for  fiscal  year 
1962.     We  have  included  and  continued 
that  item.    Regretfully,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  we  had  to  eliminate  the 
item  which  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina has  mentioned. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator still  holds  out  a  hope  for  the  future 
for  this  special  appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  not  only  hold  out  a 
hope,  but  I  express  the  view  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  whom  I  speak 
that  the  amendment  should  be  enacted. 
We  shall  seek  the  occasion  to  place  it  in 
a  bill  soon  to  be  considered,  in  the  hope 
that  the  item  may  be  enacted  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Since  I  know  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Senators  are 
acting  at  the  present  time,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  that  Is 
probably  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  understanding  and  forbearance. 
I  shall  regret  the  decision  as  much  as 
he. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    HOSPITALS    AND 
MEDICAL  CARE 

For  the  Public  Health  Service,  Hos- 
pitals, and  Medical  Care,  the  ccxnmittee 
has  added  $174,000.  That  is  the  item, 
as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Miller, 
which  is  to  be  found  on  page  277  of  the 
hearings  of  the  committee,  as  already 
due  to  other  than  Government  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  patients  for  whom  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  responsible  un- 
der the  law.  We  felt  that  by  all  means 
this  deficiency  item  should  likew)«e  ap- 
pear in  the  resolution. 

SMALL      BUSINESS      ADMINISTRATION/ REVOLVING 
FUND 

I  invite  attention  in  parti(/ular  to  the 
item  for  the  Small  Business /Administra- 
tion. The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion had  to  discontinue  the  granting  of 
badly  needed  loans  in  March  or  early 
April  because  of  the  exhaustion  or  prac- 
tical exhaustion  of  Its  revolving  fxind. 
Both  versions  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  took  care  of  this  problem; 
the  House  bill  In  the  amount  of  $85  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  amendment  in  the 
amount  of  $90  million.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  John  E.  Home.  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
by  letter  dated  June  15,  that  the  organi- 
zation has  been  practically  stymied  in 
this  long   period  of  time. 

This  appropriation  also  affects  disaster 
relief  loans  in  the  disaster-ridden  parts 
of  the  country.  Therefore,  we  have 
placed  in  the  resolution  the  $85  million, 
which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  amounts. 
We  have  deleted  the  special  direction 
which  was  in  the  Senate  bill  for  $15  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  alone  in  disaster  relief, 
because  we  have  learned  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  whole  amount,  if  it 
is  needed,  can  be  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  the  Administrator  places  it  as 
the  first  item  for  consideration  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
will  my  capable  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  This  is  an  appro- 
priation item  in  which  I  have  an  Intense 
interest.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  accommplished  throughout 
the  Nation— and  I  invite  particular  at- 
tention to  the  State  of  West  Virginia— 
a  program  of  necessary  assistance  In 
loans  for  the  development  of  new  in- 
dustries and  in  the  desirable  enlarge- 
ment of  present  plants.  Manpower  is 
employed  and  products  are  manufac- 
tured when  these  loans  are  consum- 
mated. Local  banks  cooperate  in  this 
lending  effort. 

There  are  in  West  Virginia  at  the 
present  time  several  loans  which  have 
been  processed  favorably  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  funds  are  available 
as  of  now.  The  moneys  have  not  been 
forthcoming  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  assist  in  the  economic 
strengthening  of  the  Industrial  base  In 
West  Virginia.  There  is  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  SBA.  at  State,  regional  and  Fed- 
eral levels  in  prompt  consideration  of 
requests.  Our  applications  are  given 
prompt  attention. 

I  recognize  the  problems  which  have 
been  inherent  in  the  consideration  of 
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this  $85  million  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  am  also  im- 
pressed with  Uie  realization  of  the  need 
as  well  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  An  absorbing  effort  is  being 
made  to  allow  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
manner,  not  only  with  the  processing  of 
the  loans,  but  also  with  the  funding  of 
the  loans. 

In  West  Virgin  n  we  have  been  very 
careful  to  see  tha .  loans  were  not  given 
precedence  for  what  we  might  call  "de- 
sirable but  unneqessary"  items  or  en- 
largements, such  ks  bowling  alleys  and 
the  like.  I  do  not  speak  in  disparage- 
ment of  such  applications,  but  in  our 
State,  where  men  need  to  be  gainfully 
employed,  the  loans  have  largely  gone 
for  the  development  and  expansion  of 
Industrial  enterprises. 

For  that  reason,  in  West  Virginia  we 
are  very  conscious  of  the  worthwhile 
work  which  is  being  carried  forward  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
realistic  manner  In  which  the  Senate, 
through  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  has  attempted  to  meet, 
at  least  partially,  this  very  pressing 
problem. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  overem- 
phasize when  I  state  this  is  a  pressing 
problem.  In  a  speech  in  this  fonun  on 
June  14  I  called  attention  to  the  plight 
of  SBA  in  carrying  forward  its  work,  in 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  agency  has,  I  repeat,  been 
given  too  little  attention  commensurate 
with  the  vital  role  It  performs  in  our  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  on 
June  6, 1962, 1  wrote: 

I  feel  sure.  Mr.  President,  that  you  de- 
plore, as  I  do,  the  fact  that  because  of  con- 
troversy between  the  Appropriations  Ckjm- 
mlttees,  not  even  tJie  $90  million  request 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  has  been  made  avail- 
able. Thus,  since  March  of  this  year,  SBA 
has  been  without  funds  for  lending  pur- 
poses, except  for  the  relatively  small 
amounts  made  available  from  loen  collec- 
tions accruing  to  the  revolving  fund. 

In  concluding  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, I  wrote: 

I  intend  to  urge  In  the  Senate  without 
delay  that  there  be  a  cognizance  of  these 
conditions,  both  in  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  When  such  a  vltel  element 
of  our  Governmentia  economy  stimulating 
agencies  as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Is  virtually  forced  by  fiscal  starvation  to 
ride  at  anchor  we  aj«  {}ermltting  both  the 
agency  and  the  economy  to  rust  and  erode. 
I  am  disturbed  by  this  condition  and  urge 
that  It  be  corrected.  This  is  a  petition  both 
to  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  and  to  you 
as  the  Chief  ExecutUe. 

I  commend  my  knowledgeable  col- 
league, who  handles  this  measure,  for 
his  voiced  concern,  in  which  I  join,  for 
the  availability  of  funds  to  meet  imme- 
diate calls  on  SBA.  This  is  a  partial 
step,  but  it  is  a  positive  one. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
letter  to  me  from  Mr.  John  E.  Home, 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, dated  June  15.  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Small  Brsuvxss  Ax>itiinsTBAno>r, 

Ottkm  or  THE  ADMimsraATOR, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  IS.  1962. 
Hon.  Spessaso  L.  Holland, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplemental.  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  Knowing  of  your 
interest  in  the  SBA  programs.  I  thought  I 
should  report  to  you  on  the  current  status  of 
our  lending  operations. 

As  you  will  recall.  I  found  it  necessary  on 
March  9  to  discontinue  the  approval  of  bvisl- 
ness  and  Investment  company  loans  In  order 
that  the  small  balance  remaining  in  the  re- 
vcrfvlng  fund  could  be  reserved  for  disaster 
loans.  This  situation  was  made  most  urgent 
at  that  time  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  disaster  which  struck  the  east  coast 
on  March  6  and  7.  With  the  small  balance 
remaining  at  that  time  plus  current  collec- 
tions In  the  fund,  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue the  processing  of  disaster  loans  with- 
out Interruption  and  we  have  been  able  to 
approve  some  very  urgent  business  loans. 

In  order  that  applicants  for  business  loans 
and  Investment  and  development  company 
loans  could  be  advised  of  the  status  of  their 
applications,  we  continued  the  processing  of 
all  applications  received.  We,  of  course,  ad- 
vised applicants  of  those  requests  we  could 
not  approve.  For  those  applications  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  approved,  we  In- 
formed the  applicant  of  that  fact  but  that 
formal  approval  could  not  be  made  until 
such  time  as  additional  funds  were  made 
avaUable  through  an  appropriation  to  the 
revolving  fund. 

HJl.  11038  included  $85  million  as  it 
passed  the  House  and  was  amended  to  $90 
million  In  the  Senate.  The  portion  of  the 
above  amounts  to  be  available  for  business 
and  Investment  and  development  company 
loans  was  $75  million.  At  the  present  time, 
business  loan  applications  which  have  been 
processed  to  the  point  of  approval  total  $43,- 
280.000.  Investment  and  development  com- 
pany loans  In  the  same  category  total  $14,- 
600.000.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  total 
of  about  $58  million  in  loans  processed  and 
awaiting  the  appropriation  contained  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1962,  and  this  total  Is  Increasing  dally.  1 
should  mention  also  that  some  of  these  ap- 
plications were  processed  during  the  month 
of  March  and  are  now  over  3  months  old. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  expedite  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  11038  will  be  sincerely  appreci- 
ated. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Sincerely,  jq^^  ^   horne. 

Administrator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  has  completed  his  statement 
on  the  subject  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, I  wish  he  would  yield  to 
me  for  one  comment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  noted  with  interest  an  item  of  $25 
million  in  the  bill-  for  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans.  Is  the  figure  of  $25 
million  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
one  of  those  who  have  been  very  active, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  others,  in  placing  in  the  Senate 
bill  the  larger  amount  of  $50  million  for 
that  same  purpose.  The  amount  was 
reduced  to  $25  million  for  the  reasons 
already  stated  in  the  Recoso. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
that  item.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  vig- 
orously defended  if  there  is  a  conference 
on  the  bill.  In  Mississippi  we  have  been 
unusually  successful  with  the  loans. 
They  serve  a  very  fine  purpose.  No 
money  has  been  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interest  has  been  paid.  In- 
terest payments  have  taken  care  of  the 
servicing  pt  the  loans.  We  now  have  on 
hand  appUcations  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements and  which  have  already  been 
approved  totaling  almost  $5  million.  I 
am  now  referring  to  building  loans  rath- 
er than  operating  loans.  That  proves 
conclusively  the  demand  ^or  the  sound, 
proven  program  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing. If  we  were  to  fail  to  provide  the 
funds,  we  would  withhold  benefits  from 
potential  borrowers.  The  funds  made 
available  through  the  program  represent 
the  only  source  from  which  the  borrow- 
ers can  obtain  loans  of  the  kind  needed. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  fig- 
ure recommended,  and  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  vigorously  defend  it 
should  there  be  a  conference  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  assure  him  that  the 
committee  as  a  whole  was  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  retention  of  that  much 
of  the  original  item. 

The  next  item  refers  to  the  Judiciary. 
One  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be 
transferred  from  the  referee's  special 
account  of  moneys  already  on  hand,  and 
the  payment  of  funds  ^hlch  must  be 
made  available  so  that  Ireferees  may  be 
paid  would  be  authorized. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  present  in  the 
Chamber.  He  is  especially  interested  in 
that  item  and  the  one  which  follows. 
All  members  of  the  committee  were  glad 
to  agree  that  those  Items  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  like  to  express  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  understanding  and 
cooperation  which  have  been  extended 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  two  items 
referred  to.  They  are  very  necessary  at 
this  stage  to  enable  the  court  system  to 
finish  out  the  yesu-,  which  will  shortly 
be  concluded.  At  the  same  time,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  com- 
mendations and  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  very  ex- 
cellent work  in  obtaining  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  entire  committee  toward  the 
end  that  the  procedure  may  be  con- 
cluded promptly  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Again  I  point  out  that 
it  is  the  action  of  the  entire  committee, 
for  which  I  am  merely  serving  at  this 
moment  as  a  mouthpiece. 

The  next  item  relates  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  proposed  appro- 
priation is  for  U.S.  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals. It  develops  that  only  $100,000  of 
the  $200,000  provided  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  would  su:tually  be  needed 
for  the  payment  of  the  extra  attorneys 
and  marshals  appointed  in  connection 
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with  the  service  of  new  judges  whose 
nominations  we  have  confirmed  in  re- 
cent months. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  A. 
Andretta.  Administrative  Assistant  of  the 
Attorney  General,  dated  June  15,  in 
which  he  asked  for  the  full  $200,000. 
Later  he  called  to  say  that  $100,000  would 
see  the  Department  through  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  I  shall  not  ask  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Record  because 
it  covers  the  original  request  of  $200,000. 
But  I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that 
Mr.  Andretta  has  advised  us  that  $100,000 
is  urgently  needed  and  will  be  required 
to  be  paid  out  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  refer  next  to  the  item  "Legislative 
branch — Senate";  $45,000  is  allowed  for 
payment  to  the  widows  of  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Senator  Bridges 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Senator  Schoep- 
pel  of  Kansas.  I  state  this  item  sepa- 
rately because  it  was  included  in  our  sup- 
plemental bill. 


We  also  added  a  new  but  similar  item — 
and  it  is  the  only  item  added  to  the  reso- 
lution which  does  not  already  appear  in 
the  supplemental  bill — of  $22,500  for  pay- 
ment to  the  widow  of  our  late  beloved 
friend  Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota. 

For  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
is  inserted  a  similar  item  for  $80,000  for 
payment  to  the  beneficiaries  of  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

With  reference  to  the  Department  of 
State,  there  is  an  item  of  $2,500,000, 
which  was  contained  in  both  versions  of 
the  bill,  and  which  is  urgently  required 
for  traveling  and  other  expenses.  The 
Department  is  already  without  money  to 
pay  such  expenses. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  by  our 
action  we  have  tried  to  add  items  which 
we  believed  to  be  so  urgent  that  they  will 
receive  the  approval  of  our  brethren  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  We  have 
necessarily  omitted  many  items  which 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  and  were  con- 


tained in  the  original  supplemental  bill. 
The  total  amount  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lution, with  the  Senate  amendments,  is 
a  little  less  than  half  as  much  as  the 
original  supplemental  bill.  Many  items 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  shortly,  but 
they  are  not  as  urgent  or  as  emergent  in 
nature  as  the  ones  which  we  have  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the 
comparison  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
745  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  showing  also  budget  esti- 
mates and  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
H.R.  11038.  the  Second  Supplemental  for 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


H.J.   Ret.  71t5,  passed  House  June  /{  and  passed  Senate  June  2S — Comparison  of  House  joint  resolution  with  2d  supplemental    l!t6i 

(H.H.  11068) 


II.  Dor.  No. 


333 
333 


333 


333  and 

8.  Doc.  83 

333 

303 


333  and 

8.  Doc.  83 

333 


333 
333 
333 
333 
333 


M6 


333 


8.  Doc.   83 

8.  Doc.   83 

333 

333 

333 


2d  supplptnental,  19A2 


Depurtment  or  activity 


Budiiet 

estimates 


House  bill 


DKP.VRTMENT   OF   \<iKKl'LTl'RE 


i 


Agricultural  Rc»>arrh  .>«ervinv  Salaries  and  pxp«-n.srs      .1       f3. 000,001) 
Aftripultural    MarketiUK   Service:  Marketing   research 

an<I  service     4M,000 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Direct  loan  account | 

Forest  Service:  Forest  protection  and  utilization i      37,000,000 


Total,  Deixirtmcnt  of  .\Kricutturf 

DKrAKTMKNT   l>r   rUMMKRCE 

f'oast  and  (leo'letic  .'Purvey:  Salaries  and  expcn,ses     

Maritime  Administration:  OperatiuK-<lilTerential  sub- 
sidies (li'iuidation  of  contnvct  authorization) '.. 

General  adminlstnttion:  I'artiripatioa  in  New  York 
WorUl's  Fair.- 


40.450,000 


Total,  Department  of  Cominerce 

DEPAKTMKST  Or  nEPENSE— CTVa 

l>^parlnient  of  tlie  .Army:  C^ps  of  Enguieers— Civil: 
Operation  an<  I  main t enance ,  general 

I' .8.  Soldiers'  Home:  Limitation  on  operation  and 
maintenance  and  capital  outlay ., 


m 

333 


DISTRKT  OF  COI.VMRIA 

l>istrict  of  Columbia  funds: 
Operating  extienses: 

Oeneral  o|ierating  expenses 

Public  safety 

Personal  servicesi,  wage-hoard  employe** 

s'ettlement  of  claims  and  suits 

Capital  outlay  (language) .- "" 

Total,  District  of  Columbia 

ffND.s  .\rrR<irKiATKi>  to  TIIK  rRESUDENT 

Disiistcr  relief 

DErARTMENT  OP  HKALTll,  EDI  CATION.  AND  WELPAKE 

Oflfice  of  Kducation: 

Defense  education.ll  :ictivities 

Payments  to  .hcIhwI  <lLstricts 1"^!!^]" 

Assistance  for  school  construction 
Public  Health  S«>rvice: 

Grants  for  wa-ste  trt<atnient  works  construction 

Hospitals  and  medical  care 

Indian  health  activities '.'.'.''.'.'.'.'. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 


633.000 

^■<.000,000 
23,000,000 


ti.  :m\  000 

425,000 

'37[666,"666" 


3B,fles,000 


JSO.633.000 


3. 900,  con 


200,000 

20,000,000 
17,000,000 


37.200. 000 


l,.'WI).0l)ll 


Senate  bill 


13,  llOO,  000 

V2\  000 
(SO.  000, 000) 
37,000.000 


40,425,000 


f525,0O0 

2(1,000.000 
15.000,000 


35,625.000 


3.  WO,  000 
(ISi.000) 


Ceilimrs  I  H.J.  Ren.  745 
includ)Hl  in  i  compared  with 
H.J.  Kes.  745    Senate  version 

by  House       of  U.K.  11038 


(425,000 


37,000,000 


37,425.000 


200.  ouo 


200,000 


USi.000) 


(Sfi.son) 

(377. ono) 

{tSI.OOO) 

(7. 347) 

{911.000) 


(ns.noo^ 

(ViS.OOO)] 

(et5,ooo)\ 


(77,  MO) 

f.«s.  nno) 

(Mi. 000) 
0001) 


(«, 


(70I.S47)\  (tf«>..147)|  (e6i,H7) 


Social    Security    Administration,    Hun^au    of    PubUc 
Assistance:  Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 

Total.  Department  of  Health,  £ducaU<m,  and 
Wellkre.  


INDEPENDENT  OPPKES 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Delaware  Kiver  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  exiienses 


25,000.000 


2S.n0(^uin 


Id.  155.000 


35,000.000 


I 


5.000,000 
174,000 
267.000 
146,000 

86,000,000 


16,  i.M.  nno 
15, 707,  OWJ 


•iflaooo 

133,000 
80, 000.  000 


-$3.(11)0.000 


(-to,  000, 000) 


—3.000.000 


-245,000 

-20.000.000 
—  13,000^000 


-SS,«S.000 


-3.900,000 


Senate 

version 

of  H.J.  Res. 

745 


$425,000 
(U.  000, 000) 
37,000,000 


37,425,000 


434.000 


13.000.000 


15,414,000 


(t3i.000) 


(-77, (OO) 

(-!Ki.0O0) 

(-ttt.OOO) 

(-7.317) 

(-m.OOO) 


(-mi,  847) 


-25.000.000 


Senate 
increaj<es 


{$U.  000, 000) 


(U.  000,  OOO) 


234.000 


15,000,000 


15,2M.O0O 


25.000.000         25.000,000 


108,742,000 


(40.000) 


18.000 


112,247.000 


16, 1.V>.00^ 

-16.  i5.'>.noo 

l.'i,7()7,(iO« 
7. 092. 000 

. . 

-15.707.000 
-7.<>«2,000 

1&,7II7,*)U0 

15.71.7.(00 

5.  (XW,  000 
174.000 
2.10.000 
135.000 



250. 000 
135.000 

-5,000,000 
-174,000 

174,000 
250.000 
13.^000 

174.000 

80. 000. 000 

80.000.000 

80,000,000 

124. 513. 000 

80.385.000 

-44,128,000 

06.266.000 

15. 881. 000 

f*J.O0O) 

(-«>,COI» 

iH.noo 

-18,000 

1962 
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H.  Doc.  No 


B.  Doc.   83 

333 
333 

333 
333 
333 


333 
333 
8.  Doc.  83 
333 
333 


8.  Doc.  83 


.IS-'f 
333 


333 


33.1 
33:^ 


333 
333 

333 

S33,365 

333 


.133 
333 


333 

8.  Dw.    k3 

333 

333 
e.  Doc.   83 

333 

8.  Doc.   83 

333 


S33and 
B.  Doc    83 


333 

333 

B,  Doc.  83 
333 
:i33 
333 


6.  Doc.    83 
8.  Doe.   8S 


Department  or  activity 


% 


tPENDENT  omcKs— oontinued 

Delaware  Hivcr  Basin  Commission— Contlnue<l 

Contril»iitlons  to  I>lawan-  River  Basin  CommLsslon. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Liinitatiun  on  administrative  and  nona<lministra- 
tive  (u]M-nses 

Limitation   on   a<lministrHtive   expenses^    Federii 
SaviiMjs  and  Loan  Insurant  Cor|ioration.   


Fcilcral  Madtime  Commission:  Sularii-s  and  expenses... 

Federal  Pother  Commission:  .Salaries  and  expenses 

General  .\c(«unting  Office:  Salaries  and  expenses 


Oeneral  Scrviws  Administration: 

.AdditicRlal  court  lacililies 

OjM'ratlHR  expensi's.  Public  Buildings  Servioe 

Acquisition  of  land  and  building.  Chicago,  111 

General  supply  fund..   

Exjx-nsc.s.  st4>ply  distribution 


Total,  .General  Servici-s  Ad  minis  tratkn. 


Hou.si)ig  aiul  Home  Finance  Agency: 

Odiiv  of  the  Administrator:  Public  works  planning 

fund     .       

Publi.   Ildiivjnp  Ad  in  in  Lsl  ration: 

.^'hiuiii.stnitivf  cxiM'nses 

LiiiiKatiun  on  iMlniinlstrative  and  nonadniinis^ 
t  nil  i  ve  expenses 


3d  supplemental,  1062 


Budget 
estimates 


t2aooo 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


tiaooo 


Ceilings 

included  in 

H.J.  Res.  746 

by  House 


H.J.  IU^s.  746 
compared  with 
Senate  version 
of  H.R.  11038 


Senate  - 

version 

of  H.J.  Res. 

745 


-t2aooo 


(too,  000) 
(to,  000) 


830,000 


326,000 


(376,000) 


2.5(to.000 

2,650,000 

2,703,000 

10,000,000 

488,000 


175,000 


(%37S.OOO) 


2.000,000 
2,250,000 


5,000,000 
360,000 


18,341,000 


Interstate  Cl<jiiunerce  Commission :  S'.ilaries  and  expenses 

National  .\«ronauticsand  Si>ace  Administration: 

Research  and  dc  velopnient 

ConstnKtion  of  facilities 


Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  


National  Mjiilialion  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses. 


Securities  a|«d  Exchange  Comniisoion:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses...>, 


Selective  Se^»ice  System:  8alari<-s  and  expenses 

Small  Busi4«sf  Administration:  Revolving  fund 

Tax  Court  (^f  the  United  States:  Salaries  and  expen!«s.. 

Veterans'  AJdministration: 

Medical  care 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  Independent  ofTlces 

l>EPARTMENt  OP  THE  INTERIOK 

Bureau  of  Lend  Management: 

.M  anagetnent  of  lands  and  resources 

Coikstruition '...'/... 

National  I'lrk  .Service:  Management  and  protection"' 
National  Park  Servioe: 

MaintentiKf  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities 

Const  ruit  ion ....... 

Bureau  (if  Indian  AlTairs: 

Hes<)urc«'»  management 

Mi'noinluc*-  educational  grants 

Bureau  of  .Miiu's:  I>evelopment  and  ot)eration  of  helium 


2,0(10,000 
80,000 
(IS,  000) 


125.000 


85.000.000 
71.000,000 


156.  OOO.  000 


60,000 


(64.000) 


(13,000) 


90,000,000 


(10,000) 


6.360,000 
21,000,000 


26,360,000 


proiH'rties... 
Omol'  of 


of  .Mim-rals  Exploration:  Lead  and  zinc  stabiliza- 
tion progrMn 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisherleaand 
Wildlife:  C©n«tructk)n 


Total,  Department  of  the  Interior 

THE   JIKICIART 

Supreme  CcWrt  of  the  United  StaU-s: 

Printinfiand  binding  Sui)reme  Court  reports 

Care  of  (he  )>uildings  aria  grounds 

Court  of  ain«-als,   district  courts,  and  other  judicial 
services: 

yj  Fees  of  jMrors  and  commissioners 

Travel  and  miscellaneous  ex[x'nses 

Adnilni4tt-ative  Olliw  of  Hm-  I'.S.  Courts 

ExiiensTji  of  referees  (siMH-ial  account) 

Total,  tlK'  judiciary i 

DIPARTMBNT  OP  irSDCB 

Legal  activities  and  general  administration:  Salaries 

and  expends,  U.S.  attomej-s  and  marshals 

Fees  and  exiHuscs  of  w  Itnesses » _.— 


203.650,000 


1, 760, 000 
200,000 
876,000 

44.^.000 
1,850,000 

820,000 
220,000 

(I7,SOO,000) 

4,880,000 

.  1,900,000 


0,600,000 


150,000 


(376,000) 


2,000,000 

2,250,000 

2,703,000 

10,000,000 

488,000 


17, 441, 000 


100.000 


2,000,000 


125,000 


$2,260,000 
2.703,000 


350,000 


5,303,000 


80,000,000 


80,000,000 


50,000 


(84,000) 


(13.000) 


85,000,000 


(tO.OOO) 


4,000,000 
15,000,000 


19,000,000 


193,768,000 


1,250,000 

'77^666' 

400,000 


720,000 


(tS,  500, 000) 

4.880,000 

300,000 


85.000.000 
71.000.000 


156, 000. 000 


50,000 


(64.000) 


(13,000) 


90, 000. 000 


(to,  000) 


4,000,000 
15,000,000 


19, 000, 000 


284,979,000 


60,000 


4.000.000 


4,000,000 


0,363,000 


13.050,000 


8.326,000 


16,000 
3,000 


300.000 

314,000 

17,000 

(J  96, 000) 


650,000 


200,000 
400^000 


13,000 
3,000 


230,000 

'ubo,obb) 


246,000 


1,760,000 
200,000 
875,000 

465.000 
1,850,000 

820.000 
220,000 

(15,600.000) 

4.880,000 

1,990,000 


13. 060. 000 


13.000 
3,000 


300,000 

290,000 

11,260 

(too,  000) 


557,250 


200.000 
400^000 


-175,000 


-150,000 


(-975, 000) 


-2,000,000 


-10,000,000 
-138,000 


$2. 250. 000 
2,708,000 

350,000 


-12,138,000 


-2,000,000     ' 


5,303,000 


Senate 
increases 


:}; 


-125,000 


-85,000.000 

-n,  000, 000 


-156,000,000 


(-84,000) 


(-i3,ooq) 


-00. 000, 000 


(-10,000) 


-16,000,000 


-15,000,000 


-275,626,000 


1,250,000 

""'775,066 

400,000 


720,000 


8,145.000 


300,000 


300,000 


408^080 


-610,000 
-200,000 
-100,000 

-66,000 
-1.850,000 

-100,000 
-220.000 

(-16,600.000) 

-4,880,000 

-1,000.000 


50.000 


85, 000, 00 


4,000,000 


4,000,000 


04,363,000 


885,000,000 


H.%000,000 


1,250,000 

"   77.s,666 

400,000 
720.000 


-0. 005, 000 


3. 146.000 


-13.000 
-8,000 


-230.000 
-11.250 

(-100,000) 


-257.260 


-200,000 


300.000 


(too,  00) 


800,000 


loaooo 


(100, 000) 


(100,000) 


100.000 


^■.' ^ 


/ 
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Doc.  No. 

Department  or  activity 

ad  aopplemental,  1982 

Ceilings 

Included  in 

H.J.  Res.  746 

by  House 

H.J.  Res.  745 
compared  with 
Senate  venlon 
of  H.R.  11038 

Senate 

version 

of  H.J.  Res. 

746 

Senate 

11. 

Bud{ret 
estimates 

House  bin 

Senate  bill 

tnorewee 

333 
Doc.   83 
333  and 
Uoc.   83 

Doc.   83 

S33 

305 

366 
355 
366 

333 
333 

S33 

.  Doc.  84 

DiPARTMENT  or  jTSTCi— Continued 
Federal  Prison  Sj-stcm: 

$176,000 
300.000 
800,000 

1 
$176,000 

$176,000 
300.000 

8oaooo 

$176,000 

$176,000 

-$300,000 
-200,000 

s. 

Support  of  U.S.  prisoners 

600.000 

600.000 

eoaooo 

s. 

Total,  Department  of  Justice 

1.876.000 

776.000 

1.876,000 

1,176.000 

-700.000 

I.37«,000 

$100,000 

8. 

©ErAHTMEXT  OF  LABOR 

Manpower  development  and  training  activities 

ItSiO.OOO) 

(t 810. 000) 

(-f.a«.a(») 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

S«nat«: 

Payments  to  bonefloiiu-ies  of  deceased  Senators 

Salaries,  officers  and  employees; 



^ 

45.000 

1,185 

122. 9W 

20,000 
286.000 

80,000 

7,500 

13,000 
7.  .100 
6.000 

-45,000 

-1,185 

-122,980 

-20.ono 

-286,000 
-80.000 

-7.800 

-15.000 

-7.600 

-6.000 

67,500 

67,500 

Administrative    and     clerical     aJssistanoe     to 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

386,000 

Houae  of  Kef^reseniHiives:  Pajrments  to  beDeflciariefl  of 

80,000 
7,500 

80,000 

80,000 

Architect  of  the  Capitol: 

Capitol  buildings  and  grounds: 

7,600 

15.000 

7,500 

•,000 

• 

Tfr)ii<te  nfTirf^  t>iii1<)in?M 

7.500 
6,000 

T  IKmrv  hiiililincx  antl  ptouikLi 

Total,  legislative  branch „ 

322,000 

101.000 

501.165 

-901. 166 

147.900 

147.500 

1                            DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  of  forelpn  affairs:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 
International  organizations  and  conferences;  Ccmtribu- 
tions  to  international  organizations 

Total   Denartment  of  State          .     

3.500.000 
25.616.000 

2,500,000 
25,616.000 

2,500.000 
25.616,000 



-2,500.000 
-25.616.000 

2,500,000 

2.500.000 

1 

29,116.000 

28.116.000 

28,116,000 

1 

-28.116.000 

2.SO0.00O 

2,000.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TREASCET 

tJ  S  Secret  Service-  Salaries  and  exoenses 

210,000 

210.000 

210.000 

210,000 

210,000 

Plalnu  and  ludimients                 . .- 

, 

q 

1.066.920 

1,066.929 

1.065, 9e» 

1.06S.0* 

Total  definite  appropriations '. . 

S66.673.939 
195.000 

447.414.000 
100.000 

559.908.344 
100.000 

133.250,029 

-426,648.415 
-100.000 

277. 122, 4» 
100.000 

143. 862. 500 

Total,  special  account  approprtetions..^ 

Total  in  bill                     - 

100.000 

506.868.029 

447,514.000 

560,008.344 

133.259.929 

-426,748,415 

277.  S^,  429 

143.962,500 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
not  true  that  a  great  many  items  which 
have  been  omitted  from  the  bill  were 
contained  in  the  supplemental  bill.  These 
were  for  many  items  that  were  requested 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  is  completely  true.  The  table 
just  inserted  in  the  Record  should  show 
this  quite  clearly. 

I  regret  that  we  could  not  have  had  a 
conference  on  the  bill  itself  and  have 
enacted  a  fuller  measure  dealing  with 
more  of  the  difficulties  which  assailed 
the  agencies  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
But  we  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us.  since  the  House  had  approached  the 
problem  in  a  limited  manner,  merely  to 
select  items  which  we  thought  were  com- 
parable to  the  items  placed  in  the  reso- 
lution by  the  House,  and  to  record  the 
fact  that  there  were  other  items  appear- 
ing in  both  bills,  some  of  tliem  in  the 
same  amount,  which  at  this  time  we  felt 
could  not  be  placed  in  the  most  urgent 
group  of  items.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  there  are  many  items  that  we  shall 
have  to  find  a  way  to  fund  very  shortly. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  committee 
very  well.  I  should  like  to  mention  two 
or  three  rather  sizable  items  that  were 
included  in  the  supplemental  bill  which 
are  left  out  of  the  pending  resolution. 

There  was  a  budget  estimate  of  $3 
million  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  which  was  for  the  eradication  of 
the  screwworm  In  the  Southwest  States. 
These  moneys  are  to  be  matched  by  the 
various  States  in  that  area.  The  States 
involved  have  assured  us  they  were  ready 
to  match  the  Federal  funds.  The  House 
cut  the  appropriation  to  $2.5  million. 
The  Senate  restored  the  appropriation  to 
$3  million.  This  $3  million  item  is  not 
included  in  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate. 

We  left  that  item  out.  We  also  left  out 
the  item  for  the  Commerce  Department 
involving  the  Maritime  Administration, 
on  which  $25  million  was  requested  by 
the  President,  and  on  which  the  House 
allowed  $20  million  and  the  Senate  al- 
lowed $20  million.  That  item  was  de- 
leted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Another  item  that  was  deleted  was  for 
the  defense  education  activity,  to  which 


the  Senator  has  already  referred.  The 
budget  estimate  was  $16,155,000.  The 
House  allowed  the  full  amoimt.  and  so 
did  the  Senate.  That  is  another  item 
that  does  not  appear  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  call 
attention  to  one  more  item.  This  deals 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  budget  esti- 
mate was  $85  million.  The  House  al- 
lowed $80  million.  The  Senate  bill  al- 
lowed $85  million.  That  item  does  not 
appear  in  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  particular  item  gives  some 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  be- 
cause a  sizable  portion  of  that  amount 
concerns  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  part. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Those 
amounts  were  left  out  because  of  the 
difficulty  we  are  in  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  illustrated  the  way  in  which  the 
committee  has  been  moved  to  place  into 
the  joint  resolution,  by  way  of  amend- 
ments, items  which  we  feel  were  com- 
parable, under  the  emergency  conditions 
obtaining,  with  items  already  Included 
in  the  House  Joint  resolution.    I  thank 


the    Senator    for    bringing    out    these 
facts. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,    Msidam  President,  I 
(       ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee  amendments   be   considered   en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  House  joint  resolution  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  745) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
l}y  which  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
now  that  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
Joint  resolution.  I  wish  to  express  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Florida  the 
gratitude  which  I  feel  and  I  know  my 
colleague  from  New  York  feels  for  the 
action  which  was  taken  with  reference 
to  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Time  is 
getting  short,  as  he  has  said,  and  it  will 
take  a  herculean  effort  to  be  able  to 
build  the  kind  of  pavilion  which  all  of  us 
want  and  which  viall  compare  favorably 
with  the  exhibits  of  other  nations. 

I  also  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  our  gratitude  for  the 
prompt  action  which  was  taken  on  the 
disaster  situation  we  had  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  other  areas  by  rea- 
son of  the  recent  floods,  and  for  the  help 
which  will  be  extended  by  the  action 
taken  on  this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
unusually  cooperative  and  thoughtful 
and  helpful  in  these  matters.  I  did  not 
want  the  occasion  to  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  deep  gratitude  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gra- 
cious comment  of  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland],  to  the  sub- 
committee he  heads,  and  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  the  gracious 
and  considered  way  in  which  the  appro- 
priation for  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
is  being  dealt  with  in  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  while  he  was  dis- 
cussing this  supplemental  appropriation 
in  its  details  but  desire  now  to  express 
what  I  know  to  be  the  satisfaction  of 
New  York's  authorities  and  the  World's 
Fair  authorities  for  the  consideration 
which  is  being  shown  for  the  distin- 
guished contribution  which  the  U.S.  ex- 
hibit and  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York 


in  1964  will  make  to  our  mission  of  peace 
in  the  world. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT REQUIRING  DISCLOSURE  OF 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
during  the  debate  on  S.  3161  I  had  sent 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  designated 
as  "6-15-62— A."  In  order  not  to  delay 
the  vote  on  the  measure  I  said  at  the 
time  that  I  would  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  myself.  However.  I  would 
like  to  explain  briefly  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  since  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  deal  with  this  situation  at 
an  early  date. 

This  amendment  is  directed  at  the 
need  to  foster  the  fullest,  freest  flow  of 
information  reasonably  possible  between 
the  agencies  that  administer  this  act, 
and  the  public  and  the  Congress.  If  we 
are  to  be  informed  and  to  imderstand 
the  operation  of  our  Government  in  this 
critical  area  of  the  struggle  with  com- 
munism, we  must  not  allow  unnecessary 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  information  to 
continue  to  stand. 

As  the  law  is  now  written,  there  is  a 
presumption  against  the  disclosure  of 
any  of  the  information  obtained  in  the 
pperation  ^f  this  act.  The  act  forbids 
the  dissemination  of  any  information  un- 
less it  is  determined  that  the  withhold- 
ing itself  would  endanger  the  national 
interest.  I  submit  that  this  procedure 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  our  long,  his- 
torical tradition  of  trying  to  maintain 
as  far  as  possible  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation. A  law  which  actually  pro- 
motes the  withholding  of  information 
by  the  Government,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  principles  of  freedom. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
are  protecting  our  national  security  by 
withholding  information  about  procure- 
ment by  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Commu- 
nists know  precisely  what  they  are  buy- 
ing and  from  whom.  Any  claim  that  this 
policy  of  secrecy  is  necessary  to  keep  in- 
formation from  the  Reds  would  be  with- 
out merit.  In  most  cases  it  is  only  the 
American  public,  not  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  is  being  denied  access  to 
full  information  about  Communist  pro- 
curement from  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  way  to  judge  and  evaluate 
our  bloc  trade  policy  if  we  hide  behind 
a  wall  of  bureaucratic  secrecy.  The  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  about  our  policies 
in  this  area,  and  a  shroud  of  secrecy 
does  little  to  aid  in  public  understand- 
ing and  appreciation.  Silence  only  adds 
fuel  to  the  concern  and  confusion  that 
follows  in  the  wake  of  particular  revela- 
tions. There  would  be  far  less  confu- 
sion if  full  information  was  made  avail- 
able. It  is  secrecy  that  nourishes 
confusion,  not  the  true  facts  and  reason- 
ing behind  the  operation  of  our  policy  in 
this  area. 

There  has  been  an  uimecessary 
amount  of  secrecy  in  this  whole  area  of 
Western  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  not 


only  in  relation  to  this  act.  but  in  others 
as  well.  During  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill,  the  Senator  stated  that  there  had 
been  33  instances  of  exceptions  made  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Battle  Act  since 
1951.  He  pointed  out  that  all  of  the 
reports  pertaining  to  these  exceptions 
were  classified,  and  not  made  generally 
available.  The  newspaper  accounts  of 
some  of  these  cases  have  come  not  as  a 
result  of  the  free  flow  of  information  but 
through  the  initiative  of  the  press  in 
obtaining  what  they  could.  A  Senator 
has  access  to  this  material,  but  he  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  barred  from 
making  the  information  public.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  entitled  to 
more  information  about  what  has  taken 
place  under  all  of  these  laws  dealing 
with  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  is  no  question  that  foreign 
policy  decisions  cannot  be  made  in  the 
marketplace.  But  there  is  equally  no 
doubting  the  fact  that  tshe  policy  that 
is  made  must  be  imderstood  before  it 
can  receive  the  intelligent  support  it 
must  achieve  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  understanding  requires  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts. 

In  recent  years,  the  need  for  the  full- 
est communication  between  the  Govern- 
ment, in  all  branches  and  at  all  levels, 
and  the  public  has  become  even  more 
acute.  Congressional  committees  are 
constantly  studying  this  problem  in  or- 
der to  keep  Congress  abreast  of  the 
situation  and  to  recommend  corrective 
legislation.  The  provision  now  in  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  with  reference  to  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  this 
operation,  looks  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  what  our  goal  should  be 
and  what  our  goal  is  so  frequently  stated 
to  be. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  would 
provide  two  necessary  exceptions  to  the 
disclosure  of  information — national  se- 
curity and  trade  secrets.  The  national 
security  exception  is  an  obvious  one, 
about  which,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can 
be  little  dispute.  The  trade  secrets  ex- 
ception, I  concede,  raises  some  difficult 
questions,  questions  which  have  been 
raised  by  several  Senators  with  whom  I 
have  spoken,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ] .  I  have  no  particular  pride  of  au- 
thorship of  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment; perhaps  it  could  be  better  worded. 
The  language  is:  "except  trade  secrets 
accepted  on  a  confidential  basis."  That 
raises  some  questions,  and  I  have  been 
persuaded  that  it  might  be  wise  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  amendment. 

We  have  today  written  an  Export 
Control  Act  as  permanent  legislation.  It 
is  no  longer  temporary.  It  is  now  per- 
manent law.  I  believe  it  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  as  permanent  law 
by  the  amendments  which  were  adopted. 
I  should  not  want  to  have  any  amend- 
ment included  about  which  there  was 
any  reasonable  question. 

The  strongest  opposition  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  the  amend- 
ments I  proposed  was  reserved  for  this 
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particular  provision.  Some  of  the  op- 
position may  have  been  warranted,  but 
some  clearly  was  unwarranted. 

Acting  Secretary  Gudeman  actually 
claimed,  in  opposing  my  amendment, 
that  the  presumption  in  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  against  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation was  in  general  harmony  with 
Government  policy  on  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. That  strikes  me  as  being  an 
astounding  statement.  I  take  strong 
exception  to  it.  In  a  free  society,  the 
presumption  must  always  be  in  favor  of, 
not  against,  the  communication  of  vital 
facts  to  the  body  politic. 

The  Gudeman  report  enunciates  a 
point  of  view  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  a  threat  to  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know  about  the  operations  of  their 
Government  and  to  get  information 
essential  to  passing  judgment  of  the  wis- 
dom of  particular  policies.  The  Gude- 
man report  reveals  an  attitude  at  a  high 
level  of  government  which  makes  even 
more  acute  the  need  to  give  this  provi- 
sion in  the  law  immediate  attention  by 
the  interested  committees. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI  pointed  out,  there  is  an  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  because  penal 
provisions  are  involved  in  this  problem. 
So  undoubtedly  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
both  committees  pass  on  the  wording  of 
the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  believe 
that  President  Kennedy  would  subscribe 
to  the  approach  taken  in  the  Gudeman 
report  to  the  problem  of  public  informa- 
tion. The  President  made  one  of  the 
major  themes  of  his  campaign  an  attack 
upon  the  suppression  of  important  in- 
formation. During  a  speech  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.,  on  October  26,  1960,  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  declared  that  in 
America  "the  people,  if  they  are  armed 
with  the  truth,  can  be  trusted  to  make 
the  right  decision."  He  stated  that  if 
"we  are  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
I960's,  we  need  to  know  the  truth,  the 
bad  news  as  well  as  the  good." 

Senator  Kennedy  closed  that  speech 
by  invoking  the  Biblical  injunction: 

Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  ye  free. 

In  another  speech.  In  Philadelphia, 
just  a  week  before  the  election,  Senator 
Kennedy  declared  firmly : 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Amerl- 
can  people  to  face  all  the  facts,  however 
harsh,  and  to  provide  for  them. 

These  statements  by  President  Ken- 
nedy cannot  be  reconciled  with  Acting 
Secretary  Gudeman's  pronouncements, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  President 
Kennedy  is  aware  of  the  contents  of  the 
^  Gudeman  report.  If  this  report  were 
w  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
I  am  confident  that  he  would  repudiate 
the  Gudeman  report,  unless  he  has  dras- 
tically altered  his  views  since  1960. 

We  in  the  Congress  who  trust  the 
people,  who  beUeve  in  the  right  to 
know,  and  who  desire  congressional 
committees  to  be  able  to  get  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  do  a  proper  job, 
should— and  must — do  the  same.     We 


should  take  the  position  which  the 
President  took  in  his  campaign  speeches 
in  1960,  and  against  the  position  taken 
in  the  report  submitted  by  Acting  Sec- 
retary Gudeman. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
this  problem  at  an  early  date,  and  that 
botli  the  committees  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred will  give  the  subject  theii-  earnest 
attention. 

Again  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Spabkman]  for  his  generous  coop- 
eration today. 


ORDER  OP  BUSD'JESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
measiires  on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Calenar  No.  1567  and  ending  with  Cal- 
endar No.  1575.  Before  the  question  Is 
put,  I  may  say  that  this  procedure  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  with  interested  Senators.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  these  measures 
are  noncontroversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
has  consent  been  given  to  the  request  for 
consideration  at  this  time  of  the  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  beginning  with  Cal- 
ender No.  1567  and  extending  to  and 
including  Calendar  No.  1575? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
that  request  has  been  granted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
all  of  these  are  measures  to  which  there 
is  no  objection.  If  there  is  objection  to 
any  of  these  bills,  no  action  on  the  bills 
objected  to  will  be  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  which  has  been  entered 
the  Clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  meas- 
ures referred  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  consideration  of  each  of  the  measures 
referred  to,  excerpts  from  the  committee 
reports  and  other  appropriate  material 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  first  measure  Included  in  this 
group  will  be  stated. 


EXEMPTION  OF  FOWLING  NETS 
FROM  DUTY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6682)  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
emption of  fowling  nets  from  duty,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 


on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

S«c.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
provisions  of  sections  4218.  4220,  and  6416 
(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  during  the  period  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1955,  and  ending  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1955,  and  for  the  purpoee  of  apply- 
ing the  corresponding  provisions  oX  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  October  1,  1952.  and  end- 
ing at  the  close  of  December  31.  1954,  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  a  tube  t-axable  under 
section  4141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  section  3404(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939.  as  the  case  may  be. 
to  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  an  article 
which — 

(1)  was  primarily  adapted  for  use  as  a 
component  part  of  a  television  receiving  set; 

(2)  was  not  a  radio  and  television  compo- 
nent taxable  under  section  4141  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  or  a  chassis 
taxable  under  section  3404(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1930,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and 

(3)  was  sold  to  a  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer of  television  receiving  seU  taxable 
under  section  4141  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  section  3404(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939.  as  the  case 
may  be; 

such  article  shall  be  treated  as  having  been 
taxable  under  section  4141  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  section  3404(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  3,  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  4216(f)(4)(C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
the  definition  of  local  advertising)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  app>ears  In  a 
newspaper"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  appears  In  a  newspaper  or  magazine,  or  Is 
displayed  by  means  of  an  outdoor  advertising 
sign  or  poster". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sulwectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  sold 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  more  than  20  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of 
fowling  nets  from  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  fNo.  1607) 
is  as  follows: 

I.  Tvurost 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6682  Is  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  nets  or  sections  or 
parts  of  nets,  finished  or  unfinished,  of  what- 
ever material  or  materials  composed,  for  use 
In  taking  wild  birds  under  licenses  Issued  by 
an  appropriate  Federal  or  State  governmental 
authority. 

Your  conunlttee  has  added  two  provisions 
to  this  bill.  One  of  those  provides  for  the 
period  from  October  1.  1952,  through  August 
31,  1955.  that  tmder  certain  conditions  tele- 
vision tubes  could  be  purchased  tax  free  for 
incorporation  In  television  tuners  and  similar 
nontaxable  articles  which  subsequently  are 
sold  for  use  in  taxable  television  sets.  Sec- 
ond, yotu-  oommlttee's  bill  provides  that  lo- 
cal (usually  cooperaUre)  advertising  which 
may  be  excluded  from  the  sales  price  to 
which  the  various  manufacturers'  excise  tax 
rates  apply  may  Include  advertising  In  magj^  \  [ 
azlnes  and  on  outdoor  advertising  signs 
posters. 
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LANDS    HELD   IN   TRUST   FOR   THE 
JICARILLA   APACHE   TRIBE 

The  bill  (S.  2971)  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  United  States  are  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Ji- 
carilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Res- 
er\atlon,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  of  the  following  described  lands,  con- 
taining 7.00  acres,  more  or  less,  situated 
within  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Mew  Mexico,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  the 
Jicarilla  Reservation,  New  Mexico,  subject 
to  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  so  much  of  such  lands,  to- 
gether with  all  facllitlee  now  thereon  or  here- 
after Installed  by  xhe  United  States,  as  shall 
In  the  opinion  6t  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior be  needed  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  and  subject  to  a  res- 
ervation In  the  United  States  of  a  right-of- 
way  across  any  part  of  such  lands  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  desirable  In 
connection  with  i.he  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe: 

Township  30  north,  rnnge  1  west.  New  Mex- 
ico principal  meridian  (surveyed)  >  Begin- 
ning at  comer  numbered  1  from  which  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  15,  township  30 
north,  range  1  west.  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  Rio  Arriba  County  (surveyed), 
bears  due  south  n  distance  of  11.142  chains 
and  due  west  a  distance  of  15.651  chains; 
thence  from  corner  ntimbered  1  du«^orth 
a  dlsunce  of  7.071  dialns  to  cornef  num- 
bered 2:  thence  due  east  a  distance  of  7.071 
chains  to  corner  numbered  3:  thence  due 
south  a  distance  of  7.071  chains  to  corner 
numbered  4;  thence  due  west  a  distance  of 
7.071  chains  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 5  acres,  more  or  less. 

Township  31  north,  range  2  west.  New  Mex- 
ico principal  meridian  (surveyed) :  Begin- 
ning at  corner  numbered  1  from  which  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  29.  township  31 
north,  range  2  west.  New  Mexlcb  principal 
meridian,  Rio  Arriba  County  (surveyed), 
bears  due  sou^h  a  distance  of  21.471  chains 
and  due  west  a  dlstunce  of  23.138  chains; 
thence  from  corner  numbered  1  due  west  a 
distance  of  3.162  chains  to  corner  numbered 
2:  thenee  due  north  a  distance  of  3.162 
chains  to  corner  numbered  3;  thence  due 
east  a  distance  of  3.162  chains  to  comer 
,  numbered  4;  thence  due  south  a  distance  of 
8.162  chains  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 1  acre,  more  or  less. 

Also  beginning  at  corner  numbered  1  from 
which  the  southwest  corner  of  section  29, 
township  31  north,  range  2  west.  New  Mexico 
principal  meridian,  Rio  Arriba  County  (svir- 
veyed),  bears  due  south  a  distance  of  26.043 
chains  and  due  west  a  distance  of  23.138 
chains;  thence  from  corner  numbered  1  due 
north  a  distance  of  3.162  chains  to  corner 
numbered  2;  thence  due  east  a  distance  of 
3.162  chains  to  corngr  numbered  3:  thence 
due  south  a  distance  of  3.162  chains  to  corner 
numbered  4;  thence  due  west  a  distance  of 
3.162  chains  to  the  point  of  beginning,  con- 
taining 1  acre,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 
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The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1608) 
is  as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  8.  2971,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Andeeson,  of  New  Mexico,  Is  to  de- 
clare that  7  acres  of  Federal  lands  on  the 
Jicarilla  Indian  Reservation  In  Hew  Mexico 
shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  tribe.  The 
lands  are  all  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
reservation. 

The  lands  covered  by  the  bill  were  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  In  1931.  Im- 
provements on  the  lands  consisting  of  look- 
out towers,  two  cabins,  and  two  concrete 
cisterns,  were  transferred  to  the  tribe  In 
1953.  The  tribe  desires  the  land  for  forest 
fire  pwotectlon  purposes  In  connection  with 
Its  sustained -yield  forest  management  pro- 
gram. The  right  to  use  the  lands  and  Im- 
provements thereon  In  the  administration  of 
tribal  affairs  Is  reserved  to  the  United  States. 

The  bill  contains  a  directive  In  section  2 
to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  relating 
to  a  possible  setoff  of  the  value  of  the  lands 
donated.  This  section  conforms  to  the  lan- 
guage In  several  other  bills  enacted  by  Con- 
gress making  gifts  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  Indian  tribes. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  TRIBAL 
LAND  FROM  FOND  DU  LAC  INDIAN 
RESERVATION,  MINN. 

The  bill  (S.  3018)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  39  acres  of  Minnesota 
Ciiippewa  tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Indian  Reservation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and 
Joseph  Church,  Sawyer,  Minn.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  identical  House  bill.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  be  'discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  House  bill, 
which  is  H.R.  10459,  and  at  this  time  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10459)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  39  acres  of  Minnesota 
Chippewa  tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Indian  Reservation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and 
Joseph  Church,  Sawyer,  Minn.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  3018  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1609 ) 
is  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3018  is  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  to  convey 
39  acres  of  tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Indian  Reservation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and 
Joseph  Church.  Sawyer.  Minn.,  for  church 
and  cemetery  expansion. 


EASTERN  CHEROKEE  RESERVA- 
TION, N.C. 

The  bill  (S.  3224)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in  trust 
for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  In- 
dians of  North  Carolina  was  announced 
as  next  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  identical  House  bill,  H.R.  11057. 
Without  objection,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
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ation  of  House  bill  11057,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  (Hil.  11057)  to  declare  that 
tlie  United  States  holds  certain  lands  on 
the  Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in 
trust  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With-, 
out  objection.  Senate  bill  3224  will  be 
indefinitely  postf>oned. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
1610)  is  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3224,  introduced  by 
Senators  Ervin  and  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Is  to  convey  In  trust  to  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
22.71  acres  of  federally  owned  school  land 
and  Improvements  thereon. 


CANCELLATION  OF  CERTAIN  IR- 
RIGATION CHARGES  ON  WIND 
RIVER  INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJ- 
ECT. WYOMING 

The  bill  (S.  536)  to  approve  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjust- 
ing, deferring,  and  canceling  certain 
irrigation  charges  against  non-Indian- 
owned  lands  under  the  Wind  River  In- 
dian irrigation  project,  Wyoming,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  announced  as- 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  identical  House  bill  (HR.  3444). 
Without  objection,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaiis  will  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  House  bill,  and  It  will  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3444)  to  approve  an 
order  of  the  Secretray  of  the  Interior  ad- 
justing, def  en-ing.  and  canceling  certain 
irrigation  charges  against  non-Indian- 
owned  lands  imder  the  Wind  River  In- 
dian irrigation  project,  Wyoming,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  ptissed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  536  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  <No.  1611) 
is  as  follows : 

PXTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  836,  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors HicKET  and  McGkx,  of  Wyoming,  Is  to 
approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  adjusting, 
deferring,  and  canceling  certain  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  project  in 
Wyoming. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF 
1938 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  201)  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by 
which  a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  may  be  filed,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "Sec  316.";  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
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"316  (c)"  and  insert  "(c)";  and  on 
page  2,  line  8.  after  the  word  "this",  to 
strike  out  "joint  resolution"  and  insert 
"subsection";  so  as  to  make  the  joint 
resolution  read : 

Resolved  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  (g)   to  read: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  relating  to  the  filing  of  a 
lease  with  the  county  committee,  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  an  allotment  for  the  1962 
crop  year  shall  be  effective  if,  (1)  pursuant 
to  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
county  committee,  with  the  approval  of  a 
representative  of  the  State  committee,  finds 
a  lease  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  was  agreed  upon  prior  to  the 
normal  planting  time  in  the  county,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  June  15,  1962, 
whichever  is  earlier,  and  (2)  the  terms  of 
the  lease  are  reduced  to  writing  and  filed 
in  the  county  office  in  which  the  farms  in- 
volved are  located  within  twenty  days  of 
the  days  this  subsection  becomes  law." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1612)  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  201)  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease  transfer- 
ring a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may  be 
filed,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do 
pass  with  amendments. 

Thl8  Joint  resolution  would  extend  the 
time  for  filing  1962  crop  tobacco  allotment 
leases  for  20  days  following  its  enactment. 

Public  Law  87-200  added  a  new  section  316 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
permitting  the  limited  leasing  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  for  each  of  the  1962  and 
1963  crops.  Section  316(c)  provided  that  no 
such  lease  would  be  effective  imless  a  copy 
was  filed  with  the  county  committee  prior 
to  a  date  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture not  later  than  normal  planting  time. 
In  some  cases,  through  mistake  or  misun- 
derstanding of  the  new  provisions,  the  copy 
of  the  lease  was  not  filed  with  the  county 
committee  within  the  prescribed  time.  Un- 
less such  mistakes  are  corrected  the  tobacco 
planted  pursuant  to  such  leases  will  be  sub- 
ject to  marketing  penalties.  This  resolution 
would  extend  the  time  for  reducing  such 
leases  to  writing  and  filing  them  with  the 
county  committee  until  20  days  after  its  en- 
actment. It  would  not  extend  the  time  for 
entering  into  such  leases,  its  only  purpose 
being  to  correct  situations  resulting  from 
late  filing. 

The  conunittee  amendments  make  purely 
technical  corrections,  and  are  not  substan- 
tive in  nature. 


FEDERAL  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES 
TO  GUAM 

The  bill  (S.  2121)  to  establish  Federal 
agricultural  services  to  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    Is    authorized    to 


establish  and  maintain  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram in  Guam  which  will  Include  such  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Department",  as  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  will  promote  the  welfare  of 
that  island.  This  authority  may  be  exercised 
without  regard  to  section  25(b)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  390;  48  U.S.C. 
1421c(b)),  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
under  which  Guam  may  have  been  excluded 
from  such  programs.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  such  modification  of 
any  such  programs  extended  to  Guam  as  he 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
needs  of  Guam.  The  program  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  developed  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  territorial  government  of  Guam 
and  shall  be  covered  by  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  agreed  to  by  the  territorial 
government  and  the  Department.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  utilize  the  agencies,  facul- 
ties, and  employees  of  the  Department,  and 
may  cooperate  with  other  public  agencies  and 
with  private  organizations  and  individuals 
In  Guam  and  elsewhere:  Provided,  That  the 
number  of  employees  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  stationed  on 
Guam  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  five  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
moneys  appropriated  In  pursuance  of  this 
Act  shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase 
and  rental  of  land,  the  construction  or  acqui- 
sition of  buildings,  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  such  buildings,  and  such 
other  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall 
be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for. 
sums  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department,  and  may  be  allo- 
cated to  such  agencies  of  the  Department 
as  are  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
the  program  In  Guam. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1613) 
is  as  follows:! 

The  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  and  FHjr- 
estry,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2121 ) , 
to  establish  Federal  agricultural  services  to 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  thereon  with  a 
recommendation  that  It  do  pass  without 
amendment. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  an  agrlcultvu-al  program 
for  Guam  under  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  territorial  government  of 
Guam.  Any  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  will  promote  the  welfare 
of  Guam  may  be  included  in  the  program 
with  any  appropriate  modification.  The 
primary  need  Is  for  technical  assistance. 
The  number  of  USDA  employees  stationed 
on  Guam  under  the  act  at  any  one  time 
would  be  hmlted  to  five. 

The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  results  from  a  survey  made 
by  USDA  employees  In  1956  and  the  recom- 
mendations In  their  report  made  in  1958. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  COUN- 
TIES UNDER  FEDERAL  CROP  IN- 
SURANCE   ACT 

The  bill  (S.  2859)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  new 
counties  in  which  crop  insurance  may 
be  offered  each  year  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Uie 
fourth  sentence  of  section  608(a)  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1508(a)  ),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"In  not  to  exceed  100  counties",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "In  not  to  exceed  150 
counties". 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1614  > 
is  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2859) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  Increase  the  number 
of  new  counties  in  which  crop  insurance 
may  be  offered  each  year,  having  considered 
the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  do  pass  without  amendment. 

This  bill  would  permit  Federal  crop  in- 
surance to  be  offered  in  150  additlanal  coun- 
ties each  year.  At  present  expansion  Is 
limited  to  100  new  counties  each  year. 

Crop  Insurance  Is  offered  farmers  In  se- 
lected counties  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  This  Corporation  Is 
wholly  Government  owned  and  provides  all- 
risk  crop  insurance  protection  against  un- 
avoidable   causes  of    loss. 

In  1948  the  crop  insurance  program  was 
placed  on  a  limited,  experimental  basis  to 
gain  experience  and  accumulate  actuarial 
data.  This  was  done  by  Congress  because  of 
the  adverse  experience  the  crop  Insurance 
program  had  from  1938  to  1947  when  It  was 
on  a  national  basis.  During  this  experi- 
mental period  (1948-61)  expansion  to  new 
counties  has  been  limited.  In  no  year  dur- 
ing this  period  did  the  number  of  new  coun- 
ties allocated  approach  the  100-county  lim- 
itation. The  objective  was  the  development 
of  a  sound  program  that  could  be  operated 
on  a  national  basis. 

Although  expansion  In  the  last  14  years 
has  been  limited,  the  Department  feels  that 
the  experience  gained  during  this  period  Is 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
expansion  so  as  to  provide  more  farmers 
with  the  protection  provided  under  the  all- 
risk  crop  Insurance  program. 


MOVEMENT  OF  DISEASED  ANIMALS 

The  bill  (S.  3120)  to  amend  section  6 
of  the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  Jor  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1884  (23  Stat.  32), 
as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  115),  Is  further 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  section  to  a  colon  and  Inserting  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  following:  'Pro- 
vided, That  such  livestock  or  poultry  may 
be  so  delivered  and  received  for  such  trans- 
portation and  so  transported  and  moved  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
such  action  will  not  endanger  the  livestock 
or  poultry  of  the  United  States  and  au- 
thorizes such  action,  and  such  delivery,  re- 
ceipt, transportation,  and  movement  are 
made  in  strict  compliance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  prescribe  to  protect  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  of  the  United  States." 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1615)  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  3120)  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  of 
May  29.  1884,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  thereon  with  a  recommendation  that 
It  do  pass  without  amendment. 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Interstate 
movement  under  adequate  safeguards  of 
livestock  and  poultry  affected  with  a  com- 


municable disease,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  such  action  wiU  not  en- 
danger the  livestock  or  poultry  of  the  United 
States.  Such  action  is  now  prohibited,  ex- 
cept for  certain  diseases. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  request- 
ing thU  legislation  states  that  interstate 
movement  is  essential  to  an  eradication  pro- 
gram: tends  to  reduce  slaughter  Indemnities 
as  a  result  of  the  better  salvage  values  re- 
sulting from  wider  slaughter  markets;  and 
allows  for  the  movement  of  diseased  animals 
to  n^arket  Instead  of  holding  them  at  stock- 
yards or  elsewhere  where  they  may  expose 
other  animals  and  disrupt  normal  market- 
ing. 

EXTENSION   OF  EXISTING   CORPO- 
RATE AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1576,  the 
corporate  and  exci$e  tax  rate  extension 
bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  corporate  normal - 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
this  mestsure.  which  now  is  the  pending 
business,  will  not  be  given  further  con- 
sideration this  afternoon,  but  it  is  being 
laid  down  now  for  the  purpose  of  notify- 
ing the  Senate  ahead  of  time  as  to  what 
the  schedule  on  Monday  will  be. 

In  a  few  moments  I  intend  to  make  a 
further  annoimcement  regarding  the 
business  of  the  Senate  for  next  week. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  will  indicate  what 
business  he  proposes  to  schedule  for  the 
Senate  for  next  weeik. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader,  let  me 
state,  both  for  his  Information  and  for 
the  information  of  the  entire  Senate, 
that  the  lesulership  anticipates  a  strong 
possibility  that  a  health-care  bill  for 
older  citizens  which  adheres  to  the  social 
security  principle  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  pending  legislation,  to- 
ward the  end  of  next  week.  This  bill 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  product  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans who  will  have  worked  together 
with  understanding,  diligence,  and  re- 
straint to  incorporate  the  separate  ap- 
proaches which  they  have  heretofore 
pursued  in  trying  \o  find  a  solution  to 
_this  problem.  1 1 

Let  me  say  that  I  shall  be  delighted  if 
such  a  bipartisan  approach  develops. 
The  whole  Nation  has  long  recognized 
that  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  health 
care  there  exists  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem which  weighs  most  heavily  on  older 
people  of  limited  means  and  on  their 
children.  What  we  have  heretofore 
lacked  has  not  been  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem;  I  daresay 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  who  have 
available,  at  very  little  cost,  the  finest 


Government  hospital  and  medical  serv- 
ice as  part  of  their  job-rights,  can  appre- 
ciate this  problem  as  It  affects  those  who 
do  not  have  adequate  means  for  adequate 
hospital  care.  What  we  have  heretofore 
lacked  has  been,  not  understanding  of 
this  problem  but,  rather,  an  effective  and 
acceptable  legislative  approach  to  this 
problem  as  It  Involves  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  ap- 
proach will  now  be  found.  I  anticipate 
that  the  amendment  which  is  likely  to 
be  offered,  as  I  have  noted,  will  safe- 
guard the  social  security  principle, 
thereby  Insuring  that  hospital  care  will 
come  as  a  matter  of  hard-earned  right 
to  older  citizens,  just  as  do  their  monthly 
social  security  checks,  and  thus  relieve 
them,  with  dignity  and  decency,  of  a 
part  of  the  financial  worry  which  now 
attaches  to  serious  and  prolonged  Illness. 
At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  may 
provide  further  assistance  to  several  mil- 
lion additional  citizens  who.  because  they 
are  not  presently  under  social  security, 
would  not  have  been  covered  by  the 
original  King-Anderson  approach.  This 
new  approach  may  also  provide  a  signif- 
icant role  for  nongovernmental  agencies 
In  administering  the  program  and  offer 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of  mul- 
tiple plans. 

The  amendment,  which  probably  will 
be  offered,  I  am  sure,  will  set  forth  a 
sound  approach  to  the  critical  question 
of  hospital  care  for  older  citizens,  and 
will  go  far  toward  meeting  the  objec- 
tions which  heretofore  have  been  ex- 
pressed. If  this  can  be  woriced  out,  it 
will  be  a  significant  legislative  achieve- 
ment which  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  understanding,  perception, 
and  restraint  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1 
and  other  Interested  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
measure,  when  it  Is  Introduced,  the  most 
careful  consideration  and  act  on  It  one 
way  or  the  other.  I  say  that  notwith- 
standing that  It  would  have  been  pref- 
erable as  a  matter  of  legislative  proce- 
dure had  the  House  moved  first.  But. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  waited  and  waited 
for  the  House  to  act,  and  it  has  not  acted. 
We  may  feel  inclined  to  wait  longer,  but 
Illness  does  not  wait.  Hospital  bills  do 
not  wait.  I  do  not  know  what  the  House 
may  do  In  the  weeks  ahead  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  prejudge  the  other  body's 
action.  But  whatever  the  House  may 
or  may  not  do,  the  Senate's  duty  is  clear. 
It  is  to  face  this  issue  now  even  as  mil- 
lions of  citizens  are  face  to  face  with 
the  grim  realities  of  the  problem.  If  the 
Senate  wishes  to  register  what  I  believe 
Is  the  deep  and  direct  concern  of  these 
citizens  In  this  Issue — even  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  expressed  it — then  the 
amendment  which  I  anticipate  and  hope 
will  be  offered  next  week  will  provide 
the  opportunity. 

Prior  to  taking  up  the  consideration 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Act,  to  which 
these  proposals  may  well  be  appended. 
It  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
call  up,  as  has  already  been  announced. 
Calendar  No.  1576,  House  bill  11879,  the 
corporate  and  excise  tax  extension  bill, 


for  Monday;  and  following  that,  such 
other  acts  with  a  time  limitation  as  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  act  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit,  the  Re- 
negotiation Act,  and  any  others  which 
may  fall  in  that  category. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  Under  the  schedule 
which  he  has  outllnt^d,  does  he  contem- 
plate scheduling  late  in  the  week  the 
legislation  In  which  the  problem  of  med- 
ical assistance  or  hospital  assistance  to 
the  aged  would  become  the  relevant 
issue? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  present  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  Is  to  take  It  up 
the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  KUCHEIj.  Does  the  majority 
leader  Intend  to  schedule  a  meeting  for 
Saturday  one  week  from  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  guess  at  the 
moment  would  be  "Yes."  because  the 
legislation  which  has  a  termination  date 
of  June  30  Is  piling  up.  It  will  depend 
in  large  part  on  how  expeditiously  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  faces  the  challenge 
of  the  bills  which  will  be  coming  up  be- 
fore us  this  coming  week. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  number  of  leaders 
in  my  party  are  scheduled  to  meet  with 
General  Eisenhower  in  Gettysburg  the 
coming  Saturday,  and  it  will  ix>se  a 
problem  for  thetai,  since  it  is  a  long- 
standing engagement.  I  simply  want 
the  Record  to  show  we  will  be  faced 
with  that  problem. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  majority  leader 
can  give  us  any  enlightenment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  evening  sessions  during 
the  week  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First  let  me  say 
that  it  is  almost  a  tradition  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  this  body  to  meet  on  June  30, 
because  of  the  Importance  of  that  par- 
ticular date.  I  realize  that  it  might  be 
inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of  Repub- 
lican leaders  if  they  missed  out  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Eisenhower  at  Gettsyburg; 
but,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
this  morning's  papers  carried  a  stoi-y  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington last  night,  and  I  assume  met 
with  the  Republican  leaders  at  that 
time 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  a  sound,  logi- 
cal assumption. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  General 
Eisenhower,  in  view  of  the  difBculties 
which  confront  his  party  colleagues  in 
this  body,  might  consider  making  a  re- 
turn visit  to  Washington  to  help  take 
some  of  the  burdens  of  responsibility 
off  the  Members  who  have  such  great 
burdens  at  this  time,  and  give  him  some 
reason  to  say  he  was  wiUing  to  meet  with 
his  party  people  at  least  halfway.  That 
is  the  situation  as  it  Is  developing. 

I  have  forgotten  the  second  part  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  respect  to 
evenings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Evening  sessions 
would  dep>end  on  circumstances.  I  hope 
we  could  complete  our  business  wittiin  a 
reasonable  time.  The  decision  is  not 
mine;  it  Is  the  Senate's  collectively. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  assume,  therefore, 
the  able  majority  leader  intends,  at  the 
very  least,  to  consider  seriously  a  Satur- 
day session  for  1  week  from  today. 
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In  addition,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  inform  the  Senate,  in  this  colloquy, 
what  his  plan  is  for  the  week  following 
next  week,  when  July  4  occurs,  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  we  will  be  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill  when  we  are  through  with 
these  temporarily  most  important  meas- 
ures: and  it  is  anticipated  also  that,  once 
we  get  back  on  that  bill,  after  these  mat- 
ters of  immediate  concern  are  disposed 
of,  we  will  stay  on  that  measure  for  some 
time. 

So  far  as  the  Fourth  of  July  is  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  no  business  in  the 
Senate  that  day,  but  that  is  the  only  day 
I  can  think  of  between  now  and  possibly 
Labor  Day  when  a  day  will  be  had  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  week. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Sundays,  of  course, 
not  being  considered  in  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Sabbath  day 
occupies  a  special  significance  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  public  welfare-public  as- 
sistance, I  assume  he  is  referring  to  Cal- 
endar No.  1549.  H.R.  10606. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Calendar  No.  1549. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  that  have 
a  termination  date  to  it?  Is  that  an 
emergency  measure? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  it  has  a  ter- 
mination date  of  June  30. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  the  effort 
being  made  to  arrive  at  what  might  be 
called  a  bipartisan  measure  with  refer- 
ence to  health  care. 

I  find  some  objections  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  in  its  present  form.  Per- 
haps I  should  say  the  Anderson-King 
bill.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  lack 
of  appreciation  in  the  general  public's 
eyes  of  the  contribution  made  by  our 
own  colleague.  But  I  do  recognize  the 
need,  as  I  think  many  of  us  do,  for  a 
better,  more  adequate  provision  for  med- 
ical care  for  our  older  people;  and  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  meas- 
ure which  will  have  wide  support. 

I  fear  that  if  anybody  gets  his  back 
up,  and  if  there  is  an  intransigence  on 
any  side,  we  will  not  come  up  with  con- 
structive legislation.  So  I  welcome  the 
statement  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
made  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  try 
to  reconcile  the  views  thatilany  of  us 
hold  who  find  many  good  tmngs  in  the 
Anderson-King  bill,  but  who  feel  it  needs 
some  modifications.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  enact  some  legislation  in  this 
vital  field. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Senator  has  ut- 
tered those  words,  because  it  augurs  well 
for  a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  the  pos- 
sibility for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
measure  which  will  contain  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  number  of  proposals  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
fine  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  particularly  appreciate  the 
statement  he  made  that  he  hoped  people 
would  not  get  their  backs  up.  I  assure 
him  that  I  will  not  get  my  back  up.  I 
am  open  tb  suggestions  of  evei-y  kind 
and  character.  I  do,  however,  feel  that 
I  will  not  retreat  an  inch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  social  security  financing,  because 
I  think  it  is  an  essential  part  of  any 
legislation  we  may  enact  in  this  field. 
There  can  be  an  expansion  made  out- 
side the  area  where  people  are  now  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  but  I  realize  that 
the  Governor  of  the  State  so  well  repre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  indicated  some  things  he 
thought  were  wrong  with  the  King-An- 
derson measure.  Those  matters  have 
been  and  will  be  closely  studied.  Be- 
fore a  bill  comes  up  to  which  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  on  this  subject,  we  will 
have  full  discussion  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  side,  particularly  the  Senator 
from  New  York  LMr.  Keating!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI.  and 
I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SALTONSTALL)  on  his  feet.  A  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  his  State 
has  issued  a  statement  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  medical  care  which  im- 
pressed me  very  much  as  a  sound  ap- 
proach. 

All  of  those  things,  I  hope,  will  be 
carefully  kept  in  mind  in  regard  to  any 
amendment  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
have  so  much  mind  but  that  I  cannot 
cl^ange  it  in  regard  to  things  which  look 
to  be  possible  impediments  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  To  use  one  example,  the 
able  Governor  of  New  York  suggested 
that  the  money  to  finance  what  we  may 
decide  lo  do  should  be  put  into  a  special 
fund.  I  suggested  it  should  be  put  into  a 
special  account.  Personally.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  much  difference  between  a 
special  account  and  a  special  fund.  I 
find  there  are  people  who  attach  great 
significance  to  that  question.  Therefore, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  surrender  my  own 
views  and  to  accept  the  views  of  those 
who  believe  it  should  be  a  special  fund. 

In  that  spirit  I  hope  we  can  write  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  all  my  dealings  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!  I  have  never  found  him  to  be 
one  who  "gets  his  back  up."  He  is  al- 
ways amenable  to  discussion.  I  hope 
vei-y  much  that  the  plan  outlined  will 
result  in  fruitful  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Again  I  state  my 
appreciation  for  what  the  distinguislied 
Senator  has  said.    , 


ADDRESS  BY  DWIGHT  D. 
EISENHOWER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  in 
war  and  in  peace,  at  the  White  House 
or  at  his  farm  at  Gettysburg,  as  a  private 
citizen  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  speaks  as 
he  has  always  spoken,  from  a  unique 
background  of  devoted  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
justice  around  the  globe. 

Last  night  the  former  President  spoke 
to  his   fellow  Republicans   and  to   the 


people  of  America  at  a  Republican  din- 
ner in  the  Nation's  Capital.  His  ad- 
dress is  timely.  His  words  are  incisive. 
They  deserve  the  careful  study  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  they  will 
merit  study  by  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  most  proud  to  ask 
that  the  text  of  General  Eisenhower's 
address  last  night  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Oen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowee 

Fellow  Republicans,  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  speakers 
who  use  exaggeration  and  frenzied  rhetoric 
to  stir  us  up  against  the  common  political 
foe.  Tonight  we  have  no  need  for  either 
forensic  device.  The  realities  facing  our 
country  today  are  packed  with  drama,  as 
just  a  few  facts  made  clear. 

Our  national  economy  has  become  uncer- 
tain, fearful.  Ill  at  ease. 

Stock  prices  have  plummeted  by  scores  of 
billions,  to  the  consternation  of  the  invest- 
ing public. 

Persistent  unemployment,  in  spite  of 
promises  of  the  late  campaign,  remains,  as 
in  past  years,  a  cancerous  problem  in  many 
areas. 

The  Nation's  rate  of  economic  growth,  so 
bitterly  criticized  2  years  ago.  falls  behind 
the  rate  of  prior  years. 

The  adverse  balance  of  payments  and  out- 
flow of  gold  are  still  gnawing  concerns  and. 
if  present  policies  persist,  could  grow  worse 
Federal  spending  is  still  pushing  rapidly  up- 
ward. Revenues  falls  short.  Deficits  grow 
larger.  Confidence,  at  home  and  abroad, 
weakens. 

These  are  ugly  splotches  in  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  economic  future  painted  for 
us  in  1960  by  confident  New  Frontiersmen. 
Today  these  blemishes  can  no  longer  be 
blinked  or  Ignored. 

The  end  of  this  Is  not  yet. 

Recently  we  were  told  that  next  year  the 
administration  will  increaSe  spending  still 
more,  yet  will  simultaneously  cut  taxes. 
Here  is  political  paradise!  It  suggests  that 
If  only  we  can  get  the  Government  to  spend 
fast  enough,  we  can  soon  do  away  with  taxes 
altogether. 

Such  untoward  developments  have 
prompted  some  to  advocate  the  election  of 
Republicans  not  primarily  because  these  peo- 
ple believe  our  leaders  and  our  programs  are 
worthy,  but  merely  because  they  think  we 
cannot  possibly  do  as  badly  as  the  Democrats. 

If  this  purely  negative  approach  should 
be  our  only  claim  to  support  this  year.  I. 
for  one — and.  I  believe,  the  vast  majority  of 
our  citizens — would  be  deeply  resentful. 

So  I  trust  that  Republicans  will  never 
succumb  to  a  sterile  negativeness.  Mere 
resistance  and  complain^,  and  criticism  of 
the  mess  back  in  Washington,  will  never  be 
enough.  Happily,  we  have  programs  that 
are  truly  constructive,  and"  a  leadership  com- 
petent to  serve  the  Nation's  needs. 

These  programs  make  sense.  They  are 
not  only  positive,  progressive  and  respon- 
sible: they  are  also  salable.  But  to  sell  them 
we  have  got  to  work  day  and  night.  We 
should  not  spend  too  much  time,  manpower 
and  money  bewailing  the  glaring  failures  of 
the  opposition. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  there  Is  not 
room  lor — indeed,  a  need  for — rational,  re- 
sponsible criticism. 

The  American  people  know-'^thls.  They 
expect  us  to  criticize.  They  want  us  to 
protest.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so — always 
vigorously,  but  always  fairly,  and  always 
responsibly. 

To  list  all  examples  of  political  mal- 
administration, malfunctioning  and  malad- 
justment   in   Washington   Is   here   impractU 
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cable,  but  to  mention  a  few  will  help  us 
understand  better  how  profoundly  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  philosophies  differ. 

Quite  obviously.  thAe  adminUtration  Is 
floundering — thrashing  aimlessly  and  a  bit 
desperately  about — in  the  surging  financial, 
fiscal  and  economic  currents  of  our  times. 
Its  difficulty  appears  to  stem  primarily  from 
an  Inadequate  understanding  of  our  Ameri- 
can system — of  how  It  really  works,  of  the 
psychological,  motivational  and  economic 
factors  that  make  it  ebb  and  flow. 

One  cannot  doubt  that  the  principal 
figures  in  official  Washington  today  are 
academically  proficient.  As  the  administra- 
tion modestly  asserts,  it  Ls  sophisticated. 
But  its  actions  have  started  the  whole  Na- 
tion to  question  Its  ability  to  comprehend. 

For  Instance,  the  Administration  seems 
almost  driven  to  alienate  major  elements  of 
the  business  community.  Even  in  its 
speeches,  which  are  publicly  advertised  as 
friendly  toward  business,  menacing  language 
somehow  has  to  appear.  Indeed,  the  official 
administration  posture  can  be  Interpreted 
only  as:  "Biislness.  get  friendly — or  else." 

Additionally,  the  administration  Is  pub- 
licly disgruntled  with  the  entire  medical 
profession,  and  has  apparently  persuaded 
itself  that  doctors  are  against  people. 

We  find  newspapers  blacklisted  for  falling 
to  handle  news  White  House  style.  We  hear 
that  reporters  are  verbally  spanked  for  writ- 
ing critical  passages.  The  administration 
even  annoys  a  growing  faction  within  its 
own  party,  including  many  southerners  in 
the  Congress. 

Now  all  of  us  are  taken  to  task  by  refer- 
ences at  Yale  a  few  days  ago  to  myths  and 
incantations.  Particularly  we  were  admon- 
ished to  stop  living  by  cliches.  One  so 
singled  out  was  the  virtue  of  the  balanced 
budget.     Let  us  consider  this  one  ia  moment. 

America  has  always  held  that  it  Is  honest 
to  pay  one's  bills — dishonest  to  repudiate 
them.  So  we  have  thought  a  balanced 
budget  was  not  simply  a  basic  requirement 
for  sensible  government  but  a  hallmark  of 
honesty  as  well.  But  now.  are  we  to  throw 
out— as  a  myth  or  as  a  cliche — Ben  Frank- 
lin's old  adage,  "Honesty  Is  the  best  policy?  " 

Perhaps  what  Is  now  called  sophistication 
win  Indeed  destroy  all  hope  of  a  balanced 
budget.  But  Republicans  will  continue  to 
believe  that  it  Is  bad  for  America  to  stop 
practicing  frugality,  prudence,  and  self- 
discipline. 

This  use  of  the  word  "sophistication" 
seems  to  Include  quite  a  number  of  things. 
Among  them,  appareatly.  is  a  planned  econ- 
omy— that  Is.  the  Central  Government 
should  underUke  to  fix  prices,  determine  the 
appropriate  level  of  profits,  control  wages 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  otherwise  manipu- 
late and  guide  the  economy.  Recent  eventa 
suggest  it  also  means  that  Government  has 
the  right  to  use  the  FBI,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Justice  Department,  as  well  as  the  White 
House,  to  control  labor-management  affairs, 
especially  to  dictate  the  economic  decisions 
of  management. 

Well  may  we  ask:  In  all  such  matters  is  a 
Federal  club  of  reprisal  to  be  held  threaten- 
ingly over  the  heads  of  citizens,  ready  for 
instant  use,  with  or  without  sanction  of  law? 
Is  the  only  authority  needed  for  the  club's 
use  an  Executive  assertion  that  thU  Is  in  the 
public  Interest? 

Sophistication  of  this  kind  can  penetrate 
into  many  fields — iron  control  by  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  over  every  farm  decision — the 
usurping  of  the  reBponsibllities  of  the 
States — spending  mor*  and  more  every  year 
from  the  National  Treasury  regardless  of 
fluctuations  In  the  national  Income.  At  all 
events,  we  know  from  the  Yale  address  that 
the  full  potential  of  sophistication  will  be 
realized  when  we  redesign  Federal  book- 
keeping to  make  today's  dull  deficits  appear 
tomorrow  as  bright  surpluses. 


One  sharp-penciled  New  Frontiersman.  I 
am  told,  recently  computed  that  more  than 
$18  billion — 20  i>ercent  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral budget — ought  to  be  lumped  together 
and  charged  off  as  capital  investments.  In 
this  way  the  administration  could  develop  a 
real  bookkeeping  surplvis.  But  sophistication 
abruptly  halts  here  as  we  crash  into  the 
obstacle  of  how  to  pay  for  the  "written  off  " 
•  18  billion.  Such  a  performance  strikes  me 
as  something  less  than  sophistication— 
rather  it  looks  like  oldtlme  medicine  show 
skulduggery — now  made  respectable  by  top 
hat  and  tails. 

But  let  us  hurry  to  a  few  other  things  that 
baffle   and   amaze  the   unsophisticated. 

We  learn  that  we  should  give  to  one  man 
rather  than  to  the  Congress  the  right  to 
cut  Income  taxes  and  undertake  vast  public 
works.  We  learn  that  one  regulatory  agency 
should  be  permitted,  independently  of  our 
courts,  to  Interdict  any  business  activity  it 
finds  distasteful.  We  hear  and  read  much 
about  a  ponderous  system  of  medical  care, 
which  for  some  millions  of  people  will  pro- 
vide help  that  is  not  needed,  for  a  few  mil- 
lion others  will  give  inadequate  help,  and  for 
still  other  millions  will  give  no  help  at  all. 
In  the  meantime.  It  would  overburden  and 
possibly  founder  the  Social  Security  System. 

Is  it.  Indeed, -a  yearning  for  sophistica- 
tion that  Impels  us  to  Include  In  our  vast 
space  expenditures  huge  sums  for  low- 
prlorlty  projects?  Estimates  fof  space  ex- 
ploration are  already  reaching  almost  four 
thousand  million  dollars  a  year  and  will 
shortly  reach  seven  thousand  million  dol- 
lars a  year — all  this  while  urgent  needs 
on  earth  must  go  unattended  and  our  fiscal 
affairs  are  in  serious  disarray? 

Clearly  such  administration  policies  and 
deeds  invite  our  extensive  criticism;  we  shall 
not  neglect  this  critical  function  In  our  free 
society. 

But  what  contrasting  principles  and  pro- 
grams  do   we   Republicans  offer? 

My  friends,  the  principles  we  follow  are 
profoundly  significant  to  free  Americans. 
They  are  founded  in  an  unshakeable  faith 
in  the  people  of  our  country.  It  Is  this  faith 
that  makes  us  cleave  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, that  leads  us  to  maintain  a  dif- 
fusion of  power,  to  respect  the  checks  and 
balances  on  the  national  level,  to  work  for 
strong,  effective  government  on  lower  levels. 
and  always  to  keep  government  as  close  as 
possible  to  home   and   community. 

It  Is  likewise  our  faith  In  the  individual 
that  Incites  us  to  be  vigilant  sentinels  of 
liberty.  As  such  we  fight,  as  against  a 
plague,  the  whole  host  of  national  planning 
and  spending  schemes  that  would  destroy 
the  enterprise  and  individuality  of  our 
people. 

So  our  Republican  programs  are  citizen 
oriented,  not  state  oriented.  They  reflect 
our  certainty  that  It  is  the  individual  citizen 
back  home,  not  the  far-away  bureaucrat, 
who  knows  best  how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
himself  and  his  faonlly. 

What.  then,  are  some  of  the  Republican 
programs  that  evolve  from  the  principles 
which  I  have  Just  stated  in  general  terms? 

I  cite  Just  a  few. 

As  for  matters  projecting  beyond  our 
shores,  I  simply  reaffirm  this  truth— Re- 
publicans will  do  their  part.  In  recognition 
of  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  our 
elected  President,  to  maintain  the  biparti- 
sanship approach  In  foreign  affairs  which, 
with  minor  lapses  on  the  part  of  both 
parties,  has  prevailed  since  World  War  U. 

Essentially  this  approach  Is  one  of  advanc- 
ing Justice,  freedom,  peace,  and  human  bet- 
terment everywhere  In  the  world.  It  pre- 
sumes continuation  of  our  worldwide  systems 
of  alliances;  our  great  interlocking  defensive 
measures;  the  courage  to  stand  firm  against 
Communist  bluster  and  force;  and  a  never- 
tinng  quest  for  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
great  issues  tormenting  mankind,   leading. 


we  prayfuUy  hope,  to  universal  disarmament 
at  some  future  time. 

On  the  military  side  of  our  security  ef- 
forts, we  Republicans  will  continue  to  work 
across  the  political  aisle  for  strength  un- 
encumbered by  waste,  and  strength  not 
bloated  by  hysteria.  Here  I  must  record 
my  personal  belief  that  subsUntlal  amounU 
in  ovir  current  defense  budgets  reflect  un- 
justified fears,  plus  a  reluctance  in  some 
quarters  to  relinquish  outmoded  concepts. 
Accordingly,  I  personally  believe — with,  I  am 
sure,  very  little  company  in  either  party— 
that  the  defense  budget  should  be  substan- 
tially reduced.  At  least,  all  America  under- 
stands that  every  defense  dollar  wastefully 
expended,  that  every  defense  dollar  need- 
lessly appropriated,  weakens  this  Nation.  It 
is  always  necessary  to  examine  critically 
these  appropriations  and  to  stop  assuming 
that  mere  spending  means  increased 
strength. 

Turning  to  fiscal  and  economic  affairs,  we 
Republicans,  here,  sharply  divide  from  the 
opposition. 

We  are  steadfast  in  our  Insistence  upon 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  in  all  but 
emergency  periods.  Indeed,  we  see  dedica- 
tion to  balanced  budgets  as  one  measure  of 
responsibility  In  political  leadership.  We  re- 
ject the  New  Frontierism  that  this  effort  is 
no  longer  desirable.  I  deeply  regret  the  ad- 
ministration's apparent  change  of  heart  on 
this  point.     It  bodes  HI  for  America. 

Now  as  to  tax  reform,  and  its  counterpart, 
spending  reform,  nothing  could  be  more 
beneflcial  to  America  at  this  moment  than 
a  tax  bill  so  designed  as  to  rebuild  confidence 
in  the  consuming  public  and  among  inves- 
tors— provided  always,  however,  that  such 
legislation  Is  accompanied  by  a  clear  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  spending.  To  the  Republi- 
can Party,  it  is  simply  Irresponsible  to  keep 
spending  ourselves  ever  deeper  into  debt. 

The  adverse  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
outflow  are  likewise  gravely  significant.  Here 
some  of  our  immediate  problems  are,  first, 
to  induce  our  allies — particularly  those  which 
have  profited  measurably  from  our  help — to 
do  more  to  help  carry  the  burden  of  the 
common  defense  and  foreign  assistance;  next, 
to  subject  our  spending  programs  to  the 
scalpel:  next,  to  generate  more  exports  for 
America.  Unless  corrective  measures  are 
taken,  and  swiftly,  fiscal  calamity  must  be 
the  eventual  consequence.  We  Republicans 
are  already  enlisted  In  these  urgent  efforts. 
Hopefully  we  await  a  like  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  administration. 

Concerning  education,  here  we  stand  for 
temporary  help,  according  to  need,  for  the 
building  of  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
rooms. We  are  not  for  using  Federal  funds 
for  operating  costs,  not  for  broadcasting  Ux 
dollars  nationwide  regardless  of  local  effort 
or  necessity,  and  not  for  undertaking  a  per- 
manent Federal  responsibility  in  this  con- 
struction area.  Republicans  are  behind  the 
concept  Uiat  whatever  Is  done  In  education 
must  be  meticulously  circumscribed  to  pre- 
clude any  possibility  of  ^^eral  control. 

In  agriculture — we  demand  that  the  • 
ground  rule  be  not  only  economic  health 
but  also  the  return  of  freedom.  We  be- 
lieve that  whatever  would  further  constrict 
the  farmer's  freedom  is  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction,  that  whatever  moves  toward  re- 
storing his  freedom  has  at  least  a  presump- 
tion In  its  favor. 

Thank  heaven  that  viewpoint  prevailed  ' 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  salute  Chaklie  Halleck  and  Charlie  Hoe-  < 
VKN,  oiu-  other  House  Republicans,  and  the 
bend  of  courageous  Democrats  who  Joined 
with  them  in  defeating  the  legislative  mon- 
strosity that  was  based  upon  a  ruthless  con- 
cept of  ruling  or  ruining  American 
agriculture. 

As   to   human    welfare.    Republican    pro- 
grams are  a  marriage  of  head   and  heart. 
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This  Is  evidenced  by  our  great  expansion  be- 
tween 1953  and  1961  of  social  security  cov- 
erage and  unemployment  Insurance,  as  well 
as  Increases  In  their  benefits.  We  blended 
these  advances  with  attempts  to  reduce  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  made  unnecessary 
by  the  broadened  social  security  coverage. 
We  oppose  the  dole  approach,  the  paternal- 
istic approach,  the  shepherd  of  the  people 
concept,  which  seem  to  hold  so  much  ap- 
peal for  our  opponents.  We  Republicans 
insist  that  welfare  efforts  should  strive  con- 
stantly to  build  self-reliance,  initiative,  and 
self-respect,  not  destroy  them. 

We  believe  that  all  such  must  be  admin- 
istered with  painstalcing  care  to  avoid 
abuses  harmful  both  to  the  recipient  and 
the  taxpaying  public. 

Republicans  stand  for  partnership,  not 
Federal  monopoly,  in  many  aspects  of  pub- 
lic affairs — for  example,  water  resource 
development.  We  are  for  effective  and  dili- 
gent but  not  vindictive  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust statutes;  for  labor-management 
negotiations  kept  free  of  Federal  domination; 
for  helping  the  aged  meet  the  crises  of 
catastrophic  Illness  but  avoiding  compulsory 
participation  In  programs  of  medical  care; 
for  giving  needed  aid  to  colleges  to  help 
them  meet  exploding  enrollments;  for  con- 
tinuing civil  rights  advances  with  a  respon- 
sible appreciation  of  the  profound  sensiti- 
vities with  which  this  area  has  always  been 
charged. 

As  to  the  power-concentrating  trends  of 
New  Frontier  legislation — Republicans  are 
as  united  in  resistance  to  these  as  we  are 
united  in  support  of  efforts  to  keep  the  power 
of  Government  properly  balanced  and  dif- 
fused. In  this  posture  I  believe  our  party 
is  four  square  with  the  American  people. 

This  is  why,  my  friends,  it  is  so  important 
that  we  work  as  we  have  never  before  worked 
for  Increased  Republican  strength  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Our  first  objective  is  to 
win  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  iB  not  to  win  power  for  Its  own  sake 
that  we  must  strive  for  these  gains;  neither 
la  It  to  satisfy  anyone's  personal  ambition. 
Rather,  we  are  attempting  to  assure  govern- 
mental results  In  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ples I  have  outlined. 

As  for  us  Republicans,  we  are  simply  try- 
ing to  do  for  our  country,  not  trying  to  have 
It  do  more  and  more  for  us. 

If  America  Is  to  stay  free — if  our  Nation 
Is  to  stay  solvent — if  local  government  Is  to 
survive — If  the  worker  and  his  family  ai-e 
to  be  able  to  do  for  themselves,  to  acquire 
more  for  themselves,  and  to  bequeath  to  their 
children  an  America  burgeoning  with  oppor- 
tunities— I  believe  that  the  first  great  step 
la  for  Republicans  to  win  the  congressional 
elections  this  fall.  A  sure-footed  and  dedi- 
cated Republican  Congress  can  help  preserve 
the  necessary  balance  and  perspective  In  Gov- 
ernment— even  as  our  forefathers  Intended. 

Now,  my  friends,  one  final  thought.  Re- 
cently I  read  that  the  word  "victory"  has 
been  expunged  from  certain  New  Frontier 
dictionaries.  Personally  I — and  I  think  all 
Republicans — still  like  the  word. 

So  starting  tonight,  lefs  set  out  on  an  un- 
remitting campaign,  with  all  ovir  talents,  all 
our  numbers,  all  our  resources,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  victory  will  be  ours — victory  in 
1962 — and  then,  victory  in  1964. 


SENATOR  FROM  KENTUCKY: 
JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

Mr.  PET  J..  Madam  President,  the 
May  1962,  edition  of  Harper's  magazine 
had  a  most  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
William  S.  White  about  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Johit  Sherman 
Cooper.  I  commend  both  Mr.  White 
upon  his  accuracy  and  his  warm  and 
excellent  style  of  writing  and  Senator 


Cooper  upon  his  being  the  fine  and  rare 
kind  of  man  who  could  evoke  such  praise 
from  such  a  knowledgeable  and  longtime 
observer  of  our  Senate. 

I  know  of  the  distinguished  manner 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
represented  us  in  India  where  he  earned 
the  respect  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
and  literally  millions  of  Indians.  Re- 
garding his  work  in  the  Senate,  we  all 
have  had  the  honor  of  gaining  firsthand 
knowledge.  It  is  no  understatement  to 
say  that  his  integrity  and  dedication  to 
what  he  believes  to  be  right  is  as  solid 
as  the  mountains  of  his  native  Kentucky. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Public 
and  Personal,"  by  William  S.  White, 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What   Makes  Johnny    (Coopek)    Walk 
(By  William  S.  White) 

(If  any  Senate  Republican  can  prevent 
Barrt  GoLDWATm  from  taking  over  the 
party,  it  may  be  the  quiet  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.) 

Washington. — Among  the  choir  of  voices 
within  the  GOP  now  competing  in  a  very 
cacophony  of  self-criticism  over  the  broad, 
stole  back  of  Old  Papa  Elephant,  one  of  the 
best  voices  of  all  Is  being  little  heard  and 
less  regarded. 

This  is  the  troubled,  hesitant  baritone  of 
what — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  slogan- 
makers  of  televisionland — I  shall  call  the 
thinking  man's  politician:  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky.  Cooper  Is 
the  damnedest  fellow  in  his  arduous  profes- 
sion. He  is  a  philosopher  in  politics.  But 
his  bent  for  high  and  often  moody  cerebra- 
tion, plus  his  spectacular  inabUlty  to  be  a 
good  fellow  among  the  boys,  not  only  fall 
to  repel  but  In  fact  enormously  attiact  the 
voters  at  home. 

When.  In  1960,  he  last  went  to  bat  in 
Kentucky  (after  some  shaky  starts  at  the 
poUs  earlier  in  his  Senate  career)  he  returned 
with  the  biggest  majority  ever  given  by 
Kentucklans  to  any  candidate  for  any  kind 
of  offlce.  All  of  the  State's  presidential  land- 
slide records  he  easily  siu-passed.  Not  even 
the  redoubtable  and  nearly  irresistible  ex- 
trovert, Alben  Barkley,  the  late  Veep,  of  fond 
memory,  had  ever  done  nearly  so  well  as  did 
this  classic  Introvert,  John  Shekman, 
among  the  tough  people,  mountain  and 
urban  and  blue  grass,  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Given  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
he  literally  never  lies  to  anybody — not  even 
in  extremis  to  a  random  voter  or  stray  pres- 
sure group— the  question  "How  does  Cooper 
do  it?  "  positively  twgs  an  answer.  But  I 
confess  at  the  outset  that  I  wlU  not  even  try 
to  answer  this  plaintive  query.  I  did  make 
an  early  pass  or  two  at  it.  by  talking  to 
friends  full  of  the  lore  of  Kentucky.  But 
they  only  told  me.  most  earnestly  and  also 
rather  mystically:  "Don't  you  see,  they  un- 
derstand John  Sherman  down  in  Ken- 
tucky?" Somehow,  I  could  not  see  too  well; 
so  leave  all  that  to  the  experts  In  Ken- 
tucklana.  Let  the  record  simply  show  that 
Cooper  does  do  it. 

What  I  will  try  to  show  here  is  what  makes 
Johnny  walk — this  Johnnt  who  is.  in  every 
sense,  the  antithesis  of  the  Sanuny  who  ran 
so  hard  in  Budd  Schulberg's  novel.  Cooper 
walks,  not  runs,  even  in  times  such  as  the 
present  when,  profoundly  concerned  at  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  vital  and  possibly  mortal 
struggle  for  the  mind  of  the  Republican 
Party,  he  feels  deep  private  urgency  and 
alarm. 


In  his  quiet  way  he  is  attempting  to  pro- 
vide a  rallying  point  for  those  parts  of  the 
Republican  Party — call  them  liberal  or  mod- 
erate or  whatnot — which  he  fears  are  being 
outtalked  and  possibly  outmaneuvered  by 
the  gusty  virility  of  what  is  now  called  Gold- 
water  Republicanism.  AlMolutely  Incapable 
of  screaming  in  order  to  make  any  point. 
Cooper  is  also  incapable,  really,  of  even  talk- 
ing very  loudly  to  the  same  purpose. 

His  calm — and.  at  the  moment  also  some- 
what gloomy — view  is  that  the  GOP  right  and 
far  right  are  taking  the  party  down  not  only 
a  politically  dangerous  road,  but  also  a  wrong 
road.  (Cooper,  for  all  his  essentiaUy  phUo- 
sophic  orientation,  speaks  words  like  "right " 
and  "wrong"  with  the  firm  simplicity  of  the 
mountaineer.  This  is  notwithstanding  that 
he  is  one  of  Washington's  most  sophisticated 
men  and  was  worldly  enough  to  get  along 
well  as  Eisenhower's  Ambassador  to  one  of 
the  most  cynical  of  all  the  great  powers, 
Nehru's  India.) 

Thus  be  has  set  himself,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  and  not  of  personal  pride,  as  Gou>- 
water's  most  earnest — If  not  loudest — antag- 
onist within  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party.  He  has  not  gladly  entered  this 
combat.  For,  like  practically  everybody  else 
known  to  me,  he  likes  Barrt  Golowatkr  and 
admires  both  his  strong  self-assurance  on 
the  Issues  of  the  day  and  his  high  quotient 
of  courage  and  candor.  In  a  word,  there  is 
no  hate  or  hissing  dislike  between  these  two 
contenders.    They  simply  deeply  disagree. 

HOW  MUCH   HIS   "rAT7LT"» 

There  Is  no  need  to  say  which  antagonist 
is  receiving  greater  attention.  Nor  is  it  hard 
to  predict  which  will  continue  to  receive  It. 
For  GoLDWATER,  Rs  effectively  extrovert  as 
Alben  Barkley,  is  a  far  more  natural  politi- 
cian. And  in  any  kind  of  public  meeting — 
including  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion of  1964 — he  would  far  outperform 
Cooper  in  practical  politics. 

Moreover,  the  amazing  capacity  of  John 
Sherman  Cooper  to  influence  the  voters  of 
Kentucky  has  not,  to  date  anyhow,  been 
paralleled  by  Cooper  influence  in  the  Senate. 
Though  detached  observers  of  the  Senate 
invariably  give  him  high  marks — for  Integ- 
rity, for  ability,  for  covu-age  most  of  all — he 
is  no  powerhouse  in  that  body,  nor  in  iu 
Republican  minority.  He  is  in  fact  a  minor- 
ity man  within  a  minority — and  of  course 
knows  as  much — for  reasons  that  are  in 
some  small  ways  partly  bis  "fault"  and  are 
in  the  larger  sense  inevitable. 

The  orthodox  Senate  Republicans  so  far 
give  him  all  of  their  respect,  much  of  their 
affection — and  very  Uttle  of  their  time.  Of 
course,  he  has  hardly  a  chemical  trace  of 
the  joiner's  blood.  Too,  his  cast  of  mind 
is  essentially  judicious,  in  a  forum  where 
the  quality  of  objective  fairness  is,  so  to 
speak,  not  universally  prized.  Again,  be 
shrinks  from  that  self-assertiveness  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  Senate  successes — 
outside  the  southern  wing — however  blandly 
It  may  be  covered  over.  In  manner  and 
personal  grace  he  is  a  southerner,  but  po- 
litically he  Is  a  strictly  nonsouthern  repre- 
sentative of  a  border  State  in  a  party  which 
tends  to  prefer  its  southerners  to  be  exces- 
sively southern-southern  Democrats  and  its 
border  State  people  to  be  far  more  tractable 
than  John  Sherman  Cooper  cares  to  be. 

Beyond  all  this,  however.  Cooper's  Repub- 
licanism is  distinctly  not  the  dominant  Re- 
publicanism of  the  Senate.  Congressional 
Republicanism  for  many  years  has  been  a 
breed  apart  from  that  national  Republican- 
ism which  nominates — and  sometimes  actu- 
ally elects— Republican  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent. Though  its  great  exemplar,  Robert 
A.  Taft.  is  long  dead,  a  certain  variation  of 
Taft  Republicanism  sUll  hold  the  mind  and 
heart  of  congressional  Republicanism.  And 
it  has  that  hold  to  an  exceptional  degree 
just  now  precisely  because  of  those  curious 
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ills  which  beset  the  Republican  elephant 
and  which  cause  the  oddly  humble  mutter- 
ing of  self-analysis  now  going  on  within  the 
party.  For,  the  more  pressing  and  complex 
its  problems  may  become  in  a  time  of  Denvo- 
cratlc  control  of  the  White  House,  such  as 
this,  the  more  faithfully  will  orthodox  con- 
gressional Republicanism  cling  to  the  known 
brand  of  leadership  and  familiar  symbols  of 
the  past. 

This  may  seem  pretty  psychoanalytical 
stuff:  ail  the  same  it  is  true.  Cooper  there- 
fore faces  an  odd  conflict.  He  is  convinced 
tliat  Goldwater  Republicanism — which  has 
now  to  a  degree  superimposed  itself  upon 
Taft  Republicanism— Is  leading  the  party 
to  disaster  in  1964.  if  not  in  this  congres- 
sional election  year.  He  is  not  a  rebel 
against  Taft  Republicanism .  as  such.  He  is 
in  revolt  against  a  Taft-ciun-Goldwater  Re- 
publicanism which  he  l>elieves  is  decent  but 
oversimplified,  and,  worse  yet,  not  even 
authentic  Republicanism— as  he  sees  it,  look- 
ing down  the  long  past  of  his  party. 

In  talking  to  Coopsr,  one  has  understand- 
able difficulty  in  pinning  him  down  to  sharp 
definitions  of  what  is  proper  and  what  is 
improper  Republicanism.  Being  an  intellec- 
tually honest  man— and  politician — he 
knows  that  such  definitions  are  very  hard  to 
come  by.  and  even  harder  to  expound  and 
defend  in  detail. 

what  he  believes 

Still  Cooper  understands  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  His  eon  Vict  ion  is  that  the  true 
Republican  Party  was  fairly  well  typified  by 
Lincoln,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  by  El- 
senhower. It  is  and  should  be  more  prudent 
than  the  Democratic  Party  but  need  not 
therefore  l>e  either  unimaginative  or  so 
enamored  of  thepas«^-or  of  balanced  budg- 
ets, for  that  ifiatter— as  to  foreclose  the 
present  and  mofrtgaga  the  future.  He  shud- 
ders at  past  ej^mples  of  Republican  Iso- 
lationism, t>elleving  these  to  be  aberrations 
which  no  Lincoln,  no  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
no  Elsenhower,  would  have  tolerated. 

He  strongly  believes  that  the  Republican 
Party,  because  it  is  not  bedeviled  by  Mason- 
Dixon  line  trouble,  is  the  natural  instrument 
for  promoting  civU  rights  Tl»is  view,  paren- 
thetically, has  helped  to  Isolate  him  from 
the  orthodox  Republicans,  both  because  they 
are  in  far  leas  hurry  about  civil  righU  than 
he  is  and  because  he  has  l>een  thrown  into 
close  association  wltjh  such  wholly  non-Re- 
publican Republicans  as  Senators  jAvrrs.  of 
New  York,  and  Cam  of  New  Jersey. 

He  also  strongly  believes  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  really  does  care  more  about  SUtes 
rights  (in  what  to  hloi  is  their  proper  sense) 
and  local  responsibility  than  does  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  nationally.  Finally,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Republicans  are  more  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  soundness  than  are  the 
DemocraU.  To  put  the  thing  crudely,  he 
believes  that  the  Republicans  ideally  can 
dot  it  better  "it  "  being  the  promotion  of 
national  interest  and  international  sta- 
bility—and  can  do  it  cheaper. 

Therefore,  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
avoid  a  polarization  of  the  GOP  around  this 
double  center:  (a)  The  attractively  simple 
but  wrong  foreign  pcaicy  ideas  of  Goldwater, 
and  (b)  those  civil  rights  and  social  welfare 
ideas  of  many  orthodox  Republicans  that  are 
in  practice  so  close  to  the  conservative 
southern  Democrats'  ijellefs.  He  can  be 
described,  in  a  catoh-as-catch-can  way,  as 
a  "liberal  "  Republican;  except  that  his  per- 
sonal commitmert  to  responsibility  far  out- 
runs any  personal  commitmeut  to  reform. 

Cooper's  task  is  to  prevent  Goldwater  Re- 
publicanism from  becoming  inextricably 
embedded  in  Taft  Republicanism  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  condition  of  party  sterility.  How 
well — and  even  how— he  will  perform  It  he 
does  not  pretend  to  know.  In  recent  months 
his  mall  has  given  him  no  cause  for  cheer. 
He  has  been  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  large 


flow  of  steaming  missives  from  right  and 
far-right  Republicans  demanding  to  know 
why  he  doesn't  get  in  there  and  lieip  Gold- 
water  save  party  tind  country.  Some  of 
these  even  come  from  rocklx)und,  Cooper- 
bound  Kentucky. 

Temperamentally  unable  even  to  contem- 
plate undertaking  a  loud,  poslUve.  and 
purple  personal  "crusade,"  he  can  only  go 
the  way  he  knows.  This  is  the  quiet, 
thoughtful  way,  preparing  a  reasoned  speech 
here,  raising  a  low  and  troubled  occasional 
voice  in  Senate  Republican  caucuses  and  on 
the  Senate  floor,  calling  in  unstrident  tones 
upon  the  shades  of  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  upon  the  still  corporal  image 
of  Elsenhower. 

THF    MCARTHT    case 

Wliether  he  Is  right  in  his  views  on  aU 
this  tdo  not  know,  nor  much  care;  the  poli- 
ticians can  Uke  care  of  their  politics.  One 
thing  anyhow  is  sure  enough :  There  is  more 
than  one  kind  of  success  in  politics.  And 
one  of  those  kinds,  the  rare  success  of  es- 
teem, is  already  firmly  in  the  possession  of 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky. 

This  form  of  success  is  late  in  arriving; 
but,  once  gained,  very  slow  to  depart.  And 
Cooper  has  been  overmatched  before  this 
and  out-hit  in  every  inning  until  the  last 
one.  He  was,  for  example,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  aU  Senators  to  perceive  the  dangers  of 
McCarthyism — and  one  of  the  first  to  do 
the  patient,  unheadlined  work  to  find  a  re- 
sponsible means  for  dealing  with  it.  Char- 
acteristically, he  spoke  of  his  objections  to 
McCarthy  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good,  among  fellow  Republicans  whom  he 
was  patiently  trying  to  persuade  to  do  their 
duty— knowing  that  it  was  the  Senate  and 
not  public  rallies  which  must  bring  Mc- 
Carthy to  book.  Characteristically,  he  told 
McCarthy's  friends  of  what  he  was  doing 
before  proclaiming  his  courage  and  purity 
to  McCarthy's  enemies  Characteristically, 
he  took  much  risk  but  received  little  credit. 
The  same  has  been  true  of  his  action  on 
many  other  delicate  and  thankless  issues, 
labor  reform  among  them.  But  he  won  in 
the  end. 

So,  when  it  c6me8  to  that,  maybe  John 
Smuman  Cooper,  Uil,  graying,  earnest,  and 
hesitant,  can  take  care  of  himself,  if  Uie 
past  is  any  guide. 


POOD   IS   PEACE   POWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
we  all  are  aware  that  one  of  the  most 
important  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
jobs  of  a  Senator  is  reading,  digesting 
the  material  in  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  our  States.  This  is  a  way  for 
us  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  happen- 
,  ing  back  home.  This  gives  us  an  im- 
portant insight  into  the  feeling  of  our 
constituency  on  matters  before  the  Con- 
gress— matters  of  national  and  inter- 
national concern.  And  this  produces  on 
many  occasions  profound  writing  which 
would  go  unnoticed  were  we  not  to  ex- 
amine these  newspapers. 

I  speak  now  not  only  of  our  large 
metropolitan  papers,  but  also  of  our 
many  smaller  publications  which  pro- 
vide an  important  public  service  to  their 
communities.  An  example  of  the  out- 
standing material  which  I  find  so  often 
in  our  Ml^nnesota  press  is  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Becker  County  Record, 
which  is  published  in  Detroit  Lakes, 
Minn.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Frank 
H.  De  Groat,  a  resident  of  Lake  Park, 
Minn.  Mr.  De  Groat  was  a  delegate  to 
the  June  9  American  Food  for  Peace 
Council  regional  meeting  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Minnesota.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  addressing  this  meeting. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  De  Groat  contends — 
as  I  so  often  have — that  food,  not  mili- 
tary power,  will  win  our  peace. 

Mr.  De  Groat  asks  how  we  can  influ- 
ence in  Christian  love  anyone  who  has 
an  empty  stomach  or  a  mother  with  a 
starving  baby  in  her  arms. 

Mr.  De  Groat  believes  the  Christian 
peoples  of  the  world  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  means  God  has  provided  to  com- 
bat the  godless  political  evil  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  responsibility  -is  yours  as  an  indi- 
vidual— 

He  WTites. 

What  is  your  answer?  * 

I  said  in  the  Senate  on  June  14  that 
the  food  for  peace  program  has  been 
greatly  accelerated,  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  utilize  our  abundance  in  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  hunger  and  poverty 
throughout  the  world.  But  I  also 
stated — and  this  needs  repeating — that 
three  basic  challenges  to  our  genera- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  many  generations 
to  come,  are  represented  by  three  tragic 
statistics  of  human  need  reported  to  me 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

First,  83  percent  of  the  world's  people 
are  underfed. 

Second,  70  percent  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple are  either  sick  or  ill  housed. 

Third.  62  percent  of  the  world's  people 
are  illiterate. 

These  figures  are  no  less  than  tragic. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  the  world's  peo-.^, 
pie  are  underfed.  Eighty-three  per-' 
cent — more  than  four-fifths  of  the  hu- 
man beings  on  this  earth.  And  here  we 
are  with  more  food  than  we  can  use.  We 
do  not  have  a  farm  problem.  We  never 
have  had  a  farm  pix>blem.  except  in  those 
days  when  we  have  not  had  enough  to 
feed  our  own  people. 

No.  we  do  not  have  the  problem.  We 
have  the  solution.  We  have  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  hunger,  th*  solution 
to  the  problem  of  sickness,  the  solution 
to  the  problem  of  illiteracy — and,  I 
might  add,  the  program  for  peace. 

Mr.  De  Groat  writes  that  "today  we 
may  draw  uneasy  consolation  from  the 
knowledge  that  nowhere  are  conditions 
as  bad  as  those  described  two  decades 
ago.  But  mass  hunger  is  still  with  us. 
Progress  against  this  ancient  enemy  of 
mankind  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  technology." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  De  Groat's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  it  will  be 
widely  read  and  provoke  serious  thought 
as  to  how  we  can  make  this  a  better 
world  for  everyone  through  continued 
and  expanded  use  of  our  most  potent 
weapon — food. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

De  Groat  Reports  on  Food  for  Peace 
Meeting  ] 

To  the  £ditor  : 

Covering  the  1943  famine  in  Chinas  west 
Honan  Province,  Time  magazine  correspond- 
ent Theodore  White  wrote: 

"My  notes  tell  me  that  I  am  reporting  only 
what  I  saw  or  verlfled;  yet  even  to  me  it  seems 
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unreal:  dogs  eating  human  bcxlles  by  the 
road,  peasants  seeking  dead  human  flesh  un- 
der the  cover  of  darknes«.  endless  deserted 
Tillages,  beggars  swarmlug  at  every  city  gate, 
babies  abandoned  to  die  on  every  highway. 
Nobody  knows  or  cares  how  many  refugees 
die.  •  •  •  Of  Honan's  34  million  we  esti- 
mated that  there  have  been  3  million  refu- 
gees. In  addition,  5  million  will  have  died 
by  the  time  the  new  harvest  is  gathered." 

In  that  same  year,  nearly  20  years  ago, 
famine  struck  the  Bengal  Province  of  India. 
No  one  knows  how  many  Indians  died  of 
starvation:  the  estimates  range  from  1  to  3 
million.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  was 
there  at  the  time  tells  of  "The  constant  rum- 
ble of  trucks  piled  high  with  human  bodies 
bound  for  mass  graves  at  the  edge  of  Cal- 
cutto." 

Today  we  may  draw  uneasy  consolation 
from  the  knowledge  that  nowhere  are  condi- 
tions as  bad  as  those  described  two  decades 
ago.  But  mass  hunger  is  still  with  us.  Prog- 
ress against  this  ancient  enemy  of  mankind 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  tech- 
nology. 

I  Just  returned  from  the  world  food  for 
peace  district  meeting,  sponsored  by  Gov- 
ernor Andersen  of  Minnesota.  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  this  program  so  I  appre- 
ciated very  much  having  the  invitation  to 
be  a  delegate  from  this  area  to  the  world 
food-for-peace   conference  In  the   Midwest. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
ferences that  I  have  ever  attended  and  I 
have  been  to  a  variety  of  organization  con- 
ferences. 

We  had  two  very  good  panel  discussions, 
with  active  participation  from  the  audience. 
Questions  were  asked  that  involved  trans- 
portation of  the  relief  foods,  and  distribu- 
tion costs  which  to  many  people  are  not 
feasible,  or  are  just  not  acceptable  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  world,  especially  the  United 
States. 

There  were  many  very  prominent  people 
present,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
them  all  and  ask  questions  and  discuss  them. 
Senator  Hubert  HtrMPHHET  gave  the  keynote 
address.  I  say  I  had  to  agree  with  him  al- 
most wholeheartedly,  for  the  distribution  of 
o\ir  feed  grains,  and  also  OMi  cereal  crops  is 
a  very  vital  food  that  we  have  in  our  pos- 
session that  we  have  neglected  to  use  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

I  have  often  said  that  our  supply  was 
created  by  under  consumption  in  a  world 
where  70  to  80  percent  of  the  world's  people 
are  starving  or  are  under  nourished.  We 
are  a  Christian  Nation,  we  often  confess  that 
all  men  should  be  treated  equally  and  have 
equal  opportunities;  this  I  believe.  Did  you 
ever  try  telUng  this  to  a  man  that  has  never 
In  his  life  had  a  good  well-balanced  meal, 
one  who  has  never  in  his  life  gone  to  sleep 
at  night  without  the  feeling  of  hunger?  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  live  in  luxury  by 
eating  our  95  steaks  and  giving  a  generous 
.portion  to  the  dog,  but  leave  this  man  and 
his  family  hungry,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
make  him  believe  that  our  way  of  life  is  the 
way  that  God  intended  man  to  live. 

How  can  you  influence  anyone  in  Chris- 
tian love  who  has  an  empty  stomach  or  a 
mother  with  a  starving  baby  in  her  arms? 
This  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  find  an  an- 
swer to.  Did  Stalin  have  the  answer  when 
he  said  to  the  starving  people,  "when  you 
'  were  hungry  who  fed  you;  was  it  your  God?" 
No,  it  was  the  United  Socle^  of  the  Soviet 
Republics,  that  gave  you  the  rood  that  saved 
your  children  from  starvation.  They  don't 
have  a  surplxis  of  food  in  Russia,  and  they 
never  have  had  to  my  knowledge. 

What  Is  the  answer  that  you  would  give 
If  you  were  obligated  to  make  this  decision; 
go  without  eating  tomorrow,  or  keep  your 
family  from  eating  one  day?  Then  what 
would  your  answer  be? 


We  ask  whether  we  should  make  food  avail- 
able to  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
When  we  say  I  am  my  brother's  keeper  does 
it  mean  that  he  must  belong  to  the  same 
political  party,  or  do  we  mean  all  men 
wherever  they  may  be;  the  latter  is  what  I 
like  to  believe. 

We  fly  the  torch  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  freedom  from  want,  yet  over  half 
of  the  world's  people  are  hungry. 

Our  newspaper  headlines  glow  to  the 
world,  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Holds  M  Billion  Worth  of  Farm  Surplus  "; 
this  is  feed  and  cereal  grain  that  we  do  not 
need.  It  is  costing  the  taxpayer  $1  million 
a  day  for  storage.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture must  seek  means  of  reducing  the 
supply  to  relieve  the  biu-den  on  the  taxpayer. 
We  can  spend  $50  million  to  take  one  shot 
at  the  moon,  and  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  after  we  get  there,  but  we 
must  keep  up  with  the  Joneses  in  spite  of  the 
cost.  Who  is  going  to  have  control  of  the 
world,  the  man  In  the  moon  or  the  people 
of  the  world?  What  would  3rou  say  if  you 
lived  in  a  nation  of  starving  people  and 
heard  this  story?  I  would  prefer  that  we 
believe  that  love  is  the  only  true  way  to  a 
world  of  peace.  We  can  do  this  with  what 
we  have  in  food. 

Let  us  spend  some  of  the  millions  we  are 
spending  for  grain  storage,  some  of  the  mil- 
lions we  are  spending  for  space  exploration; 
let  us  tighten  our  belts  and  get  back  to 
earth  and  live  with  the  people  on  earth; 
let  Ma  show  the  world  that  we  believe  In  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  let  us  not  only  have 
It  as  a  banner  to  hide  behind,  while  we 
spend  millions  to  create  a  way  to  destroy 
mankind. 

Many  hours  I  have  spent  in  meditation  on 
this  problem.  I  conclude  that  our  ability 
to  produce — also  land — has  been  provided 
for  us  by  God's  creation.  I  also  believe  that 
we  have  especially  been  selected  to  provide 
for  the  needy  of  the  world,  for  certainly 
there  is  no  area  in  the  world  that  could 
be  provided  with  more  means  of  sustaining 
Christianity  with  love  and  compassion  than 
we  have  around  us  here  in  the  Midwest. 

I  believe  that  food  will  win  our  peace, 
not  our  military  power.  I  believe  the  Chris- 
tian peoples  of  the  world  Eave  failed  to 
recognize  the  means  God  has  provided  to 
combat  the  godless  political  evil  of  commu- 
nism. 

The   responsibility   is    yours   as    an   Indi- 
vidual, what  is  your  answer? 
Sincerely  yo\u^, 

Frank   H.  De   Gboat. 

Dftroit  Lakes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
an  article  by  Mr.  James  Reston  entitled, 
"The  Big  Economic  Debate  Never  Came 
Off"  which  appeared  in  the  Jime  21  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  careful  discussion  of  national 
economic  policy  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  speech  at  Yale  is  not 
taking  place.  Mr.  Reston  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  press  in  this  country  has 
fully  or  seriously  debated  the  economic 
problems  of  our  Nation  with  sufficient 
thoughtfulness,  seriousness  or  candor. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Reston  that  more  dis- 
cussion should  be  engendered  at  the  local 
level  and  I  think  his  suggestion  of  a 
series  of  pamphlets  to  be  made  available 
to  all  existing  social,  service,  educational 
and  religious  organizations  is  an  excel- 
lent one. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd,     i 
as  follows :  I 

Thk   Big   Economic   Dkbatb  That  Neveb 

Cams   Orr 

(By   James  Reston) 

Washington,  June  21. — President  Ken- 
nedy has  called  for  a  "sober,  dispassionate 
and  careful  discussion  "  of  national  economic 
policy,  but  it  is  not  taking  place. 

Instead,  since  his  Yale  speech,  much  of 
the  discussion  has  been  passionate,  partisan 
and  ideological,  which  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  intended. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  that,  while 
the  President  called  for  a  separation  of  eco- 
nomic myth  from  reality,  and  of  false  prob- 
lems from  real  problems,  he  prejudged  the 
issue  by  implying  In  the  same  speech  that 
he  was  the  realist  and  his  opponents  the 
myth-makers. 

This  produced  the  Inevitable  reaction:  his 
opponents  Immediately  asserted  that  they 
were  grounding  their  argximents  In  reality 
whereas  the  President  was  merely  dredging 
up  all  the  old  liberal  myths  of  the  thirties 
and  tacking  on  the  biggest  myth  of  all,  that 
maybe  deficits  were  good  for  us. 

CONCEESSIONAI.     DOC     riGHTS 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  we  are 
choosing  up  sides  rather  than  discussing 
problems  on  their  merits,  however.  Is  that 
the  country  Is  poorly  organized  for  dispas- 
sionate debate. 

It  is  a  great  place  for  a  dog  flght  or  an 
argument,  or  a  series  of  anecdotes  about 
Roger  Blough.  or  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.. 
(who  is  supposed  to  be  dragging  President 
Kennedy  into  domestic  socialism,  but  who 
really  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  national 
economic  policy),  but  it  Is  not  geared  for 
patient  analysis  of  complicated  issues  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  usual  political  and 
economic  baloney. 

The  Congress,  for  example,  does  not  de- 
bate economic  policy  in  its  widest  terms.  It 
merely  argues  politically  on  small  segments 
of  economic  policy,  depending  on  the  bill  of 
the  moment.  Under  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  goverrunent,  Kennedy's  speech  would 
not  have  been  made  at  a  university  com- 
mencement, but  at  the  opening  of  a  3-  or 
4-day  discussion  in  which  Kennedy's  five 
main  economic  questions  would  have  been 
carefully  dissected  and  analyzed. 

Such  a  debate  illuminates  the  problems 
before  the  Nation.  The  best  brains  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  talk  to  the  central  point, 
and  at  the  end  the  opposition's  qtiestions 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  leaders  of  the 
administration. 

This  seldom  happens  In  the  Congress, 
though  our  E3rstem  is  flexible  enough  to  per- 
mit a  version  of  such  a  debate  to  happen. 
Instead,  the  problem  is  dismembered  and 
envenomed  by  personal  charges  of  bad  faith 
and  ideological  bias,  and  the  country  never 
gets  a  chance  to  bring  the  larger  questions 
Into  focus.  ' 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  conscious 
of  this  problem,  and  sometimes  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  a  serious  and 
searching  debate  takes  place,  but  more  often 
than  not  this  does  not  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation.  And  this  is  the  second 
problem. 

President  Kennedy's  speech  at  Tale,  for 
example,  was  printed  In  full  by  very  few 
newspapers  in  the  country.  They  all  sum- 
marized it,  of  course,  but  it  came  out  as  a 
conflict  between  myths  and  reality,  en- 
livened by  some  fun  about  a  Harvard  man  at 
Yale. 

Accordingly,  the  call  for  a  debate  on  eco- 
nomic growth,  new  competition  from  abroad, 
automation  and  the  growing  labor  market. 
Inflation  and  deflation,  prices  and  wages  has 
somehow  slipp>ed  away  into  a  partisan  and 
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Ideological  arg\iment,  Involving  a  great  many 
people  who  haven't  yet  read  what  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

AN  OBVrOUS   LESSON 

The  lesson  of  this  is  obvious  enough.  The 
future  economy  of  the  country,  which  affects 
everybody,  is  too  serious  to  be  left  to  com- 
mencement speeches  and  disorganized  argu- 
ments in  Congress  and  truncated  newspaper 
reports  and  the  articulate  spokesmen  of 
vested  political  and  commercial  interests. 

The  Issues  have  to  be  laid  out  before  the 
whole  Nation  in  a  way  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  a  mu*h  wider  audience.  The 
President  and  ^Jie  Joint  Economic  Conunittee 
of  the  Congress  can  do  more  than  they  have 
to  bring  this  about. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  still  a  need  for  more 
orderly  discussion  at  the  local  level  The 
people  of  the  country  are  Interested.  The 
trouble  Is  that  they  have  difficulty  In  getting 
clearly  and  concisely  ( i )  a  statement  of  the 
facts.  (2)  a  deflnltlon  of  the  central  ques- 
tions, (3)  a  summary  of  the  main  courses 
of  action  proposed,  conservative  and  liberal. 

If  these  things  oould  be  brought  together 
in  a  series  of  j>amphlets  and  made  available 
to  all  existing  social,  service,  educational 
and  religious  organizations,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  study  groups  within  each  organi- 
zation would  soon  produce  a  wider  and  more 
positive  national  debate. 

As  things  new  st&ud.  the  voter  is  confused 
by  a  babel  of  parUaan  arguments,  D;Uslead- 
ing  summari<!s  and  mystifying  clariflca- 
tions.  VrTiat  is  at  issue  is  the  test  of 
whether  a  deciocracy  can  reach  a  consensus 
on;  highly  ccmpUoated  modern  economic 
qu08tions,  and  the  thing  wUl  not  be  done 
until  a  more  orderly  and  objective  proce- 
dure la  devised  for  getting  and  discussing 
the  fatts. 


I     POWER,  NOT  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
arUcle  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nosslter  en- 
titled, "The  Business  Feud:  Power,  Not 
Economics,  at  Issue,"  which  appeared  in 
the  June  16  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

As  the  title  suggests,  it  is  Mr.  Nossi- 
ter's  opinion  that  the  hostility  shown  by 
certain  business  leaders  toward  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  economic  basis  since 
the  economic  ix)ljcies  of  the  administra- 
tion have  generally  been  favorable  to 
business.  It  is  Mr.  Nossiter's  further 
opinion  that  certain  business  leaders  are 
engaging  In  a  power  struggle  with  the 
White  House.  Tlie  reason  for  this,  he 
says,  is  that  their  power  to  manage  is 
being  diminished. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Nosslter  that  much 
of  the  problem  stems  from  technological 
change  which  necessarily  affects  the  cor- 
porate status  in  our  society.  Certainly 
no  one  would  deny  the  right  of  moderrtN 
society  to  demand  full  employment,  and/ 
to  achieve  this  the  Government  must 
necessarily  exercise  some  of  the  things 
which  in  a  less  complex  society  might 
be  left  to  the  private  sector.  I  submit 
tliat  the  business  leaders  insisting  on  this 
struggle  are  performing  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  190  million  Americans  and  are 
taking  the  chance  of  affecting  the  econ- 
omy of  the  whole  world.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  strength  of  the 
business  community  is  obtained  from  the 
oveiall  strength  of  the  country  and  that 
ceasing  this  struggle  would  serve  the  na- 
tional interest,  and,  in  the  longrun,  re- 


sult in  greater  benefits  to  business  in 
general. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  m^anlmous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Business  Peub:  Powoi,  Nor  Economics. 

AT    ISSUK 

( By  Bernard  D.  Nossitcr ) 
The  hostility  of  buslneas  leaders   toward 
the   Kennedy   administration    is   creating  a 
mood  like  that  of  the  New  Deal  days. 

In  Wall  Street,  the  crude  stories  circulat- 
ing alMut  the  President  reflect  sn  animus 
that  economic  observers  can't  reconcile  with 
Mr   Kennedy's  conservative  progrnms. 

This  is  a  paradox  of  a  high  order.  Nearly 
every  fresh  announcement  from  the  White 
House  enunciates  a  policy  rooted  in  ortho- 
doxy and  each  evokes  a  loxjder  outcry  from 
business,  particularly  when  the  stock  market 
slides. 

QV.MUtET.    OVFR    POWER 

The  contradiction  between  action  and  re- 
sponse suggests  that  the  quarrel  is  not  over 
economics  but  power.  The  business  com- 
munity, with  some  Justification,  appears  to 
believe  that  its  power  to  manage  is  slowly 
being  diminished. 

When  the  import  of  Archibald  Cox's  Har- 
vard speech  of  Wednesday  sinks  in,  the  cries 
should  reach  a  greater  crescendo  even  though 
the  President  stepped  away  froih  the  speech 
on  Thursday.  The  Solicitor  General  sug- 
gested that  the  trouble  with  the  steel  crisis 
was  not  tliat  the  President  acted,  but  that 
there  was  no  prescribed  procedure  for  assert- 
ing the  public  interest  in  wage  and  price 
decisions.  He  was  suggesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  had  too  much  of  an 
ad  hoc  flavor  instead  of  being  institution- 
alized. 

For  skeptics  who  doubt  Mr.  Kennedys 
credentials  as  a  conservative,  it  might  be  well 
to  recall  the  actions — as  distinguished  from 
the  words — of  the  New  Frontier's  first  17 
months. 

PROPPED  INTESEST  RATES 

On  entering  office,  the  administration  de- 
voted its  major  energies  to  the  orthodox  task 
of  checking  the  gold  outflow,  and  embarked 
on  policies  to  raise  short-term  interest  rates. 
It  did  this  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  was 
at  the  bott(»n  of  a  slvmip,  a  situation  that 
generally  calls  for  lowering  all  interest  rates. 
Expenditures  were,  indeed,  increased,  but  the 
lion's  share  did  not  for  welfare  programs  but 
for  military  outlays. 

The  first  complete  Kennedy  budget  was  de- 
signed to  yield  a  t4.4  billion  svu-plus,  not  a 
deficit,  in  the  product  and  income  account, 
the  measure  most  meaningful  for  the  econ- 
omy. (This  mildly  restraining  budget  Is 
probably  "too  conservative."  as  Budget  Di- 
rector I>avid  Bell  suggested  earlier  this  week 
and  may  be  helping  to  restrain  the  business 
advance. ) 

The  President's  principal  Innovation  In 
economic  technique  was  the  elaboration  of 
wage-price  guides.  They  were  deUberately 
spelled  out  in  much  greater  detail  for  wages 
than  for  prices. 

SEEKS    TAX    CUTS 

In  agreeing  with  the  business-supported 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  that 
the  spending  tax  balance  bears  too  heavily 
on  the  economy.  Mr.  Kennedy  rejected  the 
advice  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  oth- 
ers who  believe  that  the  public  sector  is 
starved.  Instead,  he  proposes  to  do  what 
business  wants:  relaxing  the  fiscal  brake  by 
cutting  taxes  rather  than  Increasing  spend- 
ing. 

Among  his  specific  proposals,  the  most 
striking  are  a  cut  of  more  than  $1  billion 


}n  business  taxes  to  spur  investment  and 
authority  to  break  down  tariff  barriers  raised 
against  business  sales  overseas. 

Nevtftheless,  the  attitude  of  business  lead- 
ers would  indicate  that  they  think  the  ad- 
ministration is  threatening  their  preroga- 
tives. 

A  current  explanation  holds  that  the 
steel  crisis  demonstrated  this  concern  with 
power.  If  United  SUtes  Steel  had  simply 
wanted  more  money  it  covM.  have  gotten 
more  tliau  the  equivalent  of  a  te-a-ton  price 
increase  by  nibbling  away,  by  taking  turns 
wiU\  other  companies  in  raising  the  price  of 
a  product  here,  lifting  nn  extra  charge  there 
and  spreading  the  whole  process  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Administration  aids 
acknowledge  they  would  have  been  powerlefs 
against  this  familiar  technique. 

But  Chairman  Roger  M.  Blough  and  his 
directors,  drawn  from  elite  corporations, 
opted  for  a  price  Increase  in  the  most  pro- 
vocative possible  fashion.  Clearly,  as  the 
explanation  goes,  they  were  testing  power, 
attempting  to  assert  supremacy. 

The  power  issue  was  also  dramatised  re- 
cently by  a  group  of  75  responsible  business- 
men who  met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  trade 
bill.  Many  of  tliem  had  an  economic  In- 
terest in  lower  tariffs  and  sales  abroad.  But 
they  all  came  out  against  the  measure  be- 
cause they  themselves  said  that  they  are 
hostile  to  an  Increase  in  Presidential  power. 

Such  hostUity  has  its  roots  in  the  rapid 
technological  changes  generated  by  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  changes  that  are  reshaping 
economic  and  political  insUtutious  around 
the  world.  Even  a  stable  and  largely  suc- 
cessful society  like  that  of  the  United  SUtes 
can't  be  Immune  to  these  changes.  Corpor- 
ate power  Is  inevitably  affected  by  them, 
and  the  business  leaders  are  acting  as  if 
they  suspect  as  much. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  CREATES   SHTTT 

Modern  societies  insist  on  full  employ- 
ment. This  means  much  greater  use  of  the 
Government's  fiscal  powers  and  consequent- 
ly a  diminution  of  corporate  power. 

In  an  open  trading  world,  with  the  United 
States  supplying  that  world's  reserve  cur- 
rency, wage  and  price  decisions  can  no  longer 
be  left  entirely  in  private  hands.  This  too 
means  an  infringement  on  business  power. 

More  and  more,  national  needs  are  enter- 
ing into  Investment  decisions,  where  invest- 
ments will  be  made  and  what  form  they 
will  take.     This  too  shrinks  business  power. 

In  time,  the  affi'onted  business  leaders 
are  likely  to  remember  that  they  can  and 
do  exert  enormous  Influence  on  Government, 
that  Government  is  neither  the  Instrument 
of  the  ruling  class  (as  rigid  Marxists  would 
have  it)  nor  the  enemy  of  the  corporate 
elite. 

But  change  Is  alwa3rs  painful,  particularly 
for  those  who  benefit  most  from  things  as 
they  are.  It  is  this  pain  in  the  private 
power  centers  that  is  apparently  producing 
the  cries. 


CHINESE  REFUGEES 

Mi-.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pre.sident, 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  have  an 
interest  in  the  Chinese  refugee  situation 
and  the  immigration  problem  that  bear.s 
so  heavily  on  Hong  Kong.  Recently  I 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Government,  Mr.  Claude  Burgess,  con- 
cerning the  so-called  refugee  problem. 
This  statement  was  referred  to  in  a  re- 
cent press  conference  by  President 
Kennedy. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Burgess  reminds 
us  that  the  Hong  Kong  Government  has 
pursued  a  policy  that  all  entrants  into 
the  Colom'  of  Hong  Kong  are  treated  as 
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immigrants  and  not  refugees.  In  other 
words,  those  who  have  come  to  Hong 
Kong  have  been  integrated  into  the  life 
of  the  colony  and  have  been  granted 
equal  status  with  the  original  inhab- 
itants. 

Mr.  Burgess  outlines  in  some  detail  the 
broad  program  of  public  worlLS.  including 
,  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  com- 
centers.  and  other  basic  com- 
munity facilities  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  of  Hong  Kong 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  population — ^most  of 
which  is  due  to  the  flow  of  immigrants 
or  refugees. 

It  is  ver>'  difficult  to  obtain  by  a  quick 
reading  of  press  dispatches  the  full 
story  of  what  has  hapF>ened  in  Hong 
Kong  in  the  years  since  1945  and  what 
has  happened  in  recent  weeks.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
news  media  all  that  has  been  done  to 
cope  with  thele  developments. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Claude  Burgess, 
Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  to  the  regional  council  con- 
cerning the  crown  colony  policy  on  immi- 
gration from  China  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  who  have  expressed  in- 
terest and  concern  over  recent  develop- 
ments pertaining  to  Chinese  refugees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burgess  on 
the  date  of  June  13.  1962,  entitled  'Hong 
Kong — Government  Policy  Statement 
on  Immigration  Prom  China  and  Offers 
of  Help  Prom  Overseas"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoNC  KoNC — OoTtMntttuT  PoLicT  State- 
MEKT  ON  Immigration  Peom  China  and 
OrrzKS  or  Help  Prom  OrtasEAa 

lir.  Claude  Burgess,  colonial  secretary, 
today,  June  13.  outlined  to  Hong  Kongs 
legislative  council  the  crown  colony's  policy 
on  Immigration  from  China  and  recent  offers 
of  help  from  overseas.  He  was  replying  to 
a  quesUon  by  Mr.  C.  Y.  Kwan.  Chinese  tin- 
official  member  of  the  council,  who  asked 
"In  recent  weeks  Hong  Kong's  immigration 
problem  has  given  rise  to  many  and  varied 
offers  of  help,  particularly  from  overseas. 
What  Is  Government's  policy  In  this 
matter?" 

Mr.  Burgess  replied ; 

"This  question  touches  on  matters  of 
major  policy  and  I  will  reply  at  some  length. 
The  honorable  member  referred  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Immigration.  I  think  that  I  must 
first  make  It  clear  that,  so  far  as  Hong  Kong 
Is  concerned,  this  Is  not  a  new  problem, 
but  a  problem  which  the  people  of  this 
colony  have  been  living  with  for  the  last 
12  years.  What  Is  new  In  the  situation  (and 
this  is  attested  by  many  well-quallfled  ob- 
servers who  have  visited  the  colony  or  writ- 
ten about  It  in  the  last  few  weeks)  Is  that 
the  problem  Is  newly  apparent  to  the  con- 
science of  the  outside  world.  The  events  of 
the  past  2  months  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  Hong  Kong's  predicament  (and 
to  a  less  extent  Its  achievement)  in  a  way 
that  the  World  Refugee  Year,  for  all  Its  high 
Inspiration  and  generous  response,  failed  to 
do. 

"The  present  situation  can  be  analyzed 
only  In  relation  to  the  facts  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  12  years.  As  to  facts,  these 
are  clearly  set  out  In  a  concise  booklet 
called  'A  Problem  of  People.'  first  published 
In  1957  and  brought  up  to  date  in  1960. 
This  Is  still  the  classic  account  of  the  na- 


ture of  the  problem  and  the  way  in  whicb 
we  met  It  and  are  still  meeting  It.  A  very 
large  number  of  copies  of  this  booklet  have 
been  sold  or  isstied  free  and  copies  axe  still 
readily  available  in  Hong  Kong  As  to  our 
achievements  in  this  sphere,  details  of  theae 
have  been  reported  to  this  council  from  time 
to  time  and  I  do  not  wish  to  burden  mem- 
bers with  a  repetition  of  det&lled  figures  on 
this  occasion.  .^ 

"As  I  said  in  this  council  nearly  2  months 
ago  we  expect  that  In  5  years  time  nearly 
one-third  of  our  present  population  will  live 
In  hoiises  built  from  public  funds.  One- 
third  of  the  population  Is  about  1  million 
people.  One  million  people  is  approximately 
the  number  of  our  immigrapts  In  the  last  12 
years.  Surely  figures  of  this  kind  can  never 
have  been  equalled  by  any  national  unit  in 
The  world.  To  be  more  specific — 575.000  peo- 
ple now  live  in  houses  that  this  Government 
has  financed  directly  or  indirectly,  the  great 
majoruy  in  multistory  resettlement  blocks 
each  capable  of  housing  more  than  2.000  peo- 
ple We  have  buUt  300  of  these  blocks  since 
1955  and  they  are  now  going  up  at  the  rate  of 
1  multistory  block  every  9  days.  Our 
pace  and  reccMXl  in  the  educational  field  is  no 
less  dramatic.  Government  alone  has  built 
or  subsidized  180  full-sized  schools  of  all 
kinds  since  1955  Nowadays  a  new  Govern- 
ment school  c»  Government-subsidized 
school  opens  in  Hong  Kong  every  10  days. 
If  privately  owned  schools  are  Included,  we 
get  the  astonishing  figure  of  one  new  school 
every  4  days. 

"Over  the  last  decade  our  annua]  revenue 
has  averaged  Hong  Kong  dollars  595m.  (US. 
•  104.125.0001  During  those  years  our  capi- 
tal expenditure  on  Government  and  sub- 
sidized housing  has  been  Hong  Kong  dollars 
475m  (US  »83. 125,000 1  On  water  sup- 
plies Hong  Kong  dollars  356m.  (US  »62.- 
300.000)  on  education  HK.  dollars  13lm. 
(US  •22,925.000)  on  medical  health  serv- 
ices HK.  dollars  134m.  (U.S.  »23.450.000i . 
These  figures  are  I  repeat  all  capital  expendi- 
ture. In  Hong  Kong  we  reckon  that  in  any 
given  year  It  costs  between  one-half  and 
one-third  of  capital  costs  to  keep  any  medi- 
cal, educational,  or  social  welfare  institution 
In  efficient  operation.  These  costs  (all  recur- 
rent costs  and  all  but  a  very  small  fraction 
of  capital  cosU)  have  been  met  from  ovir 
own  resources:  and  we  ha%e  been  able  to  do 
all  this,  remarkably,  without  laying  any  bur- 
den of  public  debt  upon  our  children.  The 
pace  is  also  typically  our  own  and  there  Is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  being  maintained 
or  improved  upon.  The  job  Is  of  course  not 
yet  finished:  and  since  we  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  external  trade  for  our  livelihood. 
it  is  not  possible  for  Hong  Kong  Itself  to  say 
whether  It  ever  will  be  finished;  but  I  think 
both  p)ace  and  achievement  hitherto  might 
well  be  sufficient  to  deter  anyone  who  felt 
inclined  to  criticize  Hong  Kong  for  lack  of 
efficient  and  effective  humanitarlanlsm.  We 
have  been  faced  with  a  certain  situation  a^d 
I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  chamber  would 
wish  to  claim  credit  for  what  has  been  done. 
Indeed  I  give  these  details  only  to  Illustrate 
the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  when  a  coun- 
try takes  In  one  Immigrant  for  every  two  of 
Its  population. 

"The  fundamental  point  In  our  policy 
hitherto  is  that  Government  has  never  dis- 
tinguished In  any  way  between  Immigrant 
population  and  population  which  has  Its 
roots  here.  All  have  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  opportunities.  Once  an  Immigrant 
has  been  admitted  he  will  take  his  turn  for 
our  resettlement  housing  if  he  needs  Itt  and 
our  schools,  our  clinics  and  our  hospitals 
are  available  to  him  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  apply  to  people  who  were  here  be- 
fore he  came. 

"When  we  decided  some  7  years  ago  (I 
say  'we  decided"  because  It  soon  became  very 
clear" there  was  no  practical  solution  In  emi- 
gration and  the  problem  was  ours  alone  to 


decide  upon)  when  we  decided  to  integrate 
every  immigrant  into  our  community  we 
were  In  effect  making  a  decision  that  put  the 
»-ord  'refugee'  out  of  our  dictionary  Refu- 
gees live  in  camps;  they  do  not  normally 
earn  their  keep;  by  definition  they  believe 
that  home  is  somewhere  other  than  where 
they  are  now;  their  well-being  depends  on 
someone  else's  charity;  perhaps  they  do  not 
expect  rice  or  bread  to  come  to  them  from 
the  conscience  of  hum&nity  but  It  comes 
nevertheless:  and  It  brings  with  it  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  zoo — at  any  rate  the  bars 
are  there,  the  food  passes  throogh  the  bars, 
and  somewhere  else  is  home. 

"Tliis  we  would  not  have.  The  new  people 
became  our  people:  and  our  people  stepped 
aside  to  give  them  equal  access  to  all  the  jobs 
and  houses  and  schools  and  clinics  that 
the  enterprise  of  our  economy  could  provide. 
Every  time  a  Hong  Kong-born  man  stazKls  in 
a  queue  lor  a  clinic,  enters  his  name  for  a 
subsidized  fiat  or  walu  for  a  school  place,  he 
taciiily  endorses  that  policy.  Since  in  con- 
sequence the  real  burden  was  borne  by  the 
man  whose  roou  were  here,  vt  have  always 
insisted  that  he.  too.  must  share  In  any 
gifts  that  a  charitable  world  bestowed  on 
us.  We  always  made  this  clear.  Money  and 
food  and  clothing:  projects  like  schools  and 
community  centers:  technical  assistance  of 
various  kinds  were  offered  for  refugees.  In 
each  technical  assistance  case  and  on  every 
occasion  we  said  that  the  help  was  welcome 
but  that  the  terms  were  Impossible — not 
only  did  we  not  know  who  the  refugees 
were  but  It  was  against  our  policy  to  dU- 
tlngulsh  between  different  elemenU  of  the 
population  on  such  a  basis  We  had  px)r 
and  deprived  and  handicapped  people  who 
could  be  identified  but  we  could  not  and 
would  not  Identify  refugees  In  our  com- 
munity. 

"I  venture  to  think  that  public  opinion 
overseas  has  found  and  still  finds  this  posi- 
tion very  difficult  to  understand  And  we 
for  our  part  hare  not  found  it  easy  to  ex- 
plain. Sometimes  offers  are  received  of 
generous  quantities  of  surplus  foodstuffs  of 
a  particular  kind,  used  clothing,  or  money 
tied  to  projects  which  have  more  relation 
perhaps  to  sentiments  In  the  giving  countries 
than  to  carefully  planned  programs  In  the 
receiving  country.  In  such  circumstances  It 
is  very  difficult  to  explain,  not  only  that 
charity  of  this  kind  In  fact  does  very  little 
to  assist  us  In  achieving  our  specific  aim. 
but  that  It  may.  in  certain  circumstances, 
actually  impede  us  In  our  progress  toward 
that  aim.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I 
have  never  been  one  to  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth.  But  I  have  been  deeply  touched 
by  the  understanding  attitude  shown  by 
many  Governments  and  voluntary  agencies 
during  these  past  weeks  and  by  their  quiet 
and  tactful  Inquiries  as  to  whether  they 
could  help  This  Government  has  never 
asked  for  aid  and  does  not  do  so  now.  but  If 
a  generous  world  wishes  to  help  us  we  have 
a  duty  to  respond  and  from  expert  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  problems  give  a  clear  lead 
and  Indicate  the  fields  In  which  we  believe 
benevolence  and  charity  can  usefully  be  de- 
ployed in  order  to  bring  lasting  benefit  to 
our  population— and  also  Indicate  the  fields 
In  which  we  believe  it  would  be  misspent, 
illusory  or  merely  ephemeral  significance. 
The  question  gives  me  opportunity  to  do 
precisely  this. 

"One  of  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
proposed,  though  not  by  us,  that  our  burdens 
should  be  lightened  Is  by  emigration.  This 
Government  does  not  believe  that  In  the 
circumstances  of  Hong  Kong  emigration 
schemes  can  make  any  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  solving  the  colony's  basic  prob- 
lem of  excess  population.  The  potential  Is 
so  vast  that  we  dont  think  It  realistic  to 
entertain  hopes  of  a  solution  along  such 
lines.  Moreover,  In  matters  of  thU  kind  the 
wishes  of   the   people   concerned   are    para- 


mount. .  There  Li  clear  evidence  that  the 
aim  of  ^nost  Immigrants  is  to  join  their 
families,  clansmen  and  people  of  their  own 
race,  language,  and  dialect  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  that  they  do  not  in  many  cases  desire  to 
go  further  afield.  Our  experience  of  emi- 
gration achemes  shows  that  they  are  invari- 
ably, in  someway  or  other,  selective.  Both 
t  hese  considerations  imply  that  in  any  maj<x' 
emigration  scheme  there  would  Inevitably  be 
a  residue  far  retention  in  Hong  Kong — a 
residue  which  both  Id  numbers  and  in  kind 
Hong  Kong  could  not  absorb.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  this  Government  is  opposed  to 
emigration  as  suclv—far  from  it.  People 
who  want  to  leave  and  have  anywhere  to  go, 
are  of  course  free  to  depart  whenever  they 
wish.  Ample  transport  exists,  and  many  in- 
dividuals would  no  doubt  have  joined  re- 
lations and  friends  already  in  other  coun- 
tries but  for  aevt^e  restrictions  Imposed  on 
the  entry  of  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong.  We 
welcome  such  relaxation  as  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
acknowledge  the  generous  motives  of  these 
Governments.  This  holds  out  to  some  in- 
dividuals the  prospects  of  a  new  life  else- 
■  where — in  some  cases  reunited  with  their 
families.  Emigration  of  this  sort  involves 
no  new  principle  and  can  be  handled 
through  channels  and  by  procedures  already 
In  existence;  it  requires  no  intervention  by 
this  Government.  However,  let  me  empha- 
size that,  though  we  welcome  these  develop- 
ments, we  welcome  them  because  of  the  bene- 
fit they  may  bring  to  individuals  (I  repeat. 
Individuals),  rather  than  because  we  believe 
they  can  contribute  anything  tangible  to  the 
basic  problems  of  Hong  Kong.  We  are 
skeptical  of  emigration  schemes  purporting 
to  offer  the  prospect  of  large  scale  relief;  they 
do  not  conform  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  and  this  Clovernment  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  divert  to  th^m  financial  or  admlnlis- 
traUve  resources,  not  does  it  wish  to  en- 
courage others  to  do  so.  We  urge  that  these 
should  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  problem 
of  population  In  the  only  place  in  which  I 
believe  it  is  realistic  to  suppose  It  will  or  can 
be  met — In  Hong  Kong  Itself. 

"Another  way  in  which  people  have  shown 
themselves  willing  to  help  is  by  sending  us 
aid  in  kind.  This  is  natural.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world  there  is  a  surplus  of  food  and 
it  Is  understandable  that  those  who  live 
there  should  wish  to  help  the  needy  in  Hong 
Kong  from  their  own  abundance.  But, 
thank  God,  a  shortage  of  food  or  clothing 
has  not  been  a  basic  problem  In  Hong  Kong. 
Food  programs  of  certain  special  kinds  and 
related  to  certain  special  circumstances  have 
been  oi  great  assistnnce  to  us;  they  have 
helped  people  in  transitional  periods  and  in 
the  cases  of  real  hardship  that  exist;  but 
present  programs,  notably  that  mounted  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  suffice  for  those  pur- 
poses. Generally  speaking  the  burden  placed 
upon  us  by  the  immigrant  population  is  not 
e.osed  by  the  concept  that  relief  can  in  any 
way  mitigate  the  batlc  needs  of  active  men. 
Relief  mentality'  is  insidious  and  breeds  a 
special  form  of  economic  servitude.  The 
basic  need  of  every  man  Is  economic  freedom 
and  viability,  and  that  is  precUely  what  we 
aim  to  provide  for  every  member  of  our 
huge  community. 

■fJothlng  could  wreck  both  our  plans  and 
our  achievemenU  more  rapidly  or  certainly 
than  a  further  flood  of  Immigrants.  I  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  this  in  reply  to  a 
question  in  this  council  on  April  18.  We 
have  accepted  our  heavy  burden  and  are  will- 
ing to  bear  it,  but  we  cannot  aUow  that  bur- 
den to  be  intolerably  Increased,  and  we  must 
be  allowed  to  pursus  our  policy  of  contain- 
ment in  the  immigration  sphere.  If  the  con- 
science of  the  world  is  stirred  by  the  needs  of 
people  who  are  affected  by  that  pollcyifthen  It 
^  otild  aeem  that  the  needs  at  those  people  can 
only  be  met  elsewhere  than  in  Hong  Kong. 


"Much  of  the  foregoing  is  negative.  We 
refuse  to  Identify  or  segregate  any  element 
of  the  population  as  refugee;  our  problems 
are  not  such  as  can  be  solved  by  emigra- 
tion; we  have  at  present  no  additional  need 
for  relief  in  kind;  and  our  policy  of  contain- 
ing illegal  inunigratlon  must  continue.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
the  public  and  governments  of  friendly 
countries  are  stirred  by  our  problems,  and 
I  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this 
question  to  indicate  not  only  where  assist- 
ance is  not  needed  but  where  it  is  needed. 

"Not  from  choice  but  from  necessity  we  are 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  commu- 
nity. Our  only  real  asset  is  the  industrlous- 
ness,  efficiency  and  strong  instinct  for  sur- 
vival of  our  people.  Hong  Kong's  rapid 
Industrialization  Is  the  key  solution  to  its 
problem  of  people.  Indeed,  the  prosperity 
of  Hong  Kong's  industry  provides  the  reason 
why  the  world  does  not  have  an  additional 
million  refugees  on  its  conscience  at  this 
moment;  and  its  continuing  prosperity  pro- 
vides the  best  hope,  perhaps  the  only  hope 
that  the  needs  of  our  expanding  population 
can  be  met  in  a  constructive  and  efficient 
way.  As  this  Council  Is  well  aware  we  have 
recently  had  to  accept  certain  serious  restric- 
tions on  our  external  trade.  The  grim  poosi- 
blllty  of  still  further  restrictions  lies  ahead. 
The  first  way  in  which  the  ouUide  world  can 
help  this  colony  with  its  burdens  Is  to  as- 
sure reasonable  access  to  oversea  markets 
for  the  limited  range  of  goods  we  can  pro- 
duce efficiently.  This  Government  can  see 
no  better  way  in  which  effective  help,  in  a 
form  In  which  It  is  most  needed,  can  be. given 
to  people  about  whose  future  the  outside 
world  has  shown  so  much  concern.  These 
people's  welfare  depends  upon  our  trade  and. 
If  our  trade  can  be  maintained  with  adequate 
scope  for  growth  and  witliout  artificial  re- 
striction, there  is  every  chance  that  we  can 
complete  a  task  we  first  set  ourselves  12 
years  ago.  But  the  stifling  of  our  exports 
would,  sooner  rather  than  later,  transform 
this  dynamic  community  into  an  interna- 
tional pauper  and  would  thus  create  condi- 
tions in  which  massive  and  wholesale  relief 
would  be  the  only  remedy. 

"Secondly  we  have  limitless  need  of  as- 
sistance in  our  construction  program.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  the  Hong  Kong  taxpayer 
with  occasional  but  marginal  assistance  from 
friendly  governments  or  charitable  and  vol- 
untary agencies  who  has  borne  the  cost  of 
all  the  vast  Infrastructure  that  is  needed 
to  support  new  immigrants  and  our  excess 
population  generally,  and  I  refer  particularly 
to  water  supply,  roads,  housing,  hospitals, 
clinics,  community  centers  and  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  A  very  valuable  contribu- 
Uon  would  be  to  pay  for  any  item  or  items 
on  our  construction  list.  If  any  governments 
are  interested,  I  invite  them  to  get  in  touch 
with  us  direct  through  official  channels  and 
this  Government  will  gratefully  explain  the 
range  of  Items  on  which  financial  assistance 
would  be  welcome.  An  Interdepartmental 
committee  is  being  constituted  immediately 
In  order  to  deal  with  any  such  offers  of  as- 
sistance received  from  abroad,  and  also  give 
guidance  to  voluntary  agencies  already  op- 
erating here  who  may  seek  advice  as  to  tlie 
fields  in  which  they  can  most  usefully  con- 
tribute either  service,  expertise  or  money. 

"A  situation  of  this  kind  inevitably  calls 
to  mind  the  classic  words  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill:  'Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
finish  the  job."  For  us  in  Hong  Kong  today, 
the  necessary  tools  are  the  opportunity  to 
trade  freely,  a  reasonable  access  to  world 
markets,  and  a  vigorous  capital  program. 
Given  these,  we  too  will  finish  the  Job." 

CROP  DISASTER  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
throughout     northwestern     Minnesota, 


along  the  great  Red  River  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  areas  in  the  coimtry. 
a  crop  disaster  of  major  proportions  is 
taking  place.  At  least  17  counties  are 
affected — some  of  them  to  the  extent 
of  95  to  100  percent  crop  loss — due  to 
extraordinary  rains  commencing  on  May 
1  and  continuing  imtil  the  present 
date. 

The  proispects  for  getting  planting  in 
any  later  than  this  week  are  extremely 
poor;  and  the  shortages  of  hay.  feed, 
and  credit  are  being  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  ground  is  so  wet  over  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  emergency  st«ps  this 
summer  to  keep  this  land  in  any  kind 
of  shape  for  crop  production  in  1963. 

The  following  counties  have  already 
been  declared  disaster  areas  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture :  Kittson,  Marshall. 
Pennington,  Red  Lake,  Clearwater,  Nor- 
man, and  Polk,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
up  to  10  additional  counties  may  be  re- 
questing disaster  status. 

I  understand,  from  my  office,  that  ad- 
ditional counties  of  Minnesota  have  been 
declared  to  be  disaster  areas  as  of  today. 

To  illustrate  the  situation.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  letters  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Flick,  of 
Warroad,  Minn.,  and  Mr.  Everett  Helm- 
stetter,  of  Roosevelt.  Minn.,  reporting 
detailed  surveys  of  two  of  our  counties — 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Roseau.  The 
reports  in  these  two  letters  are  very 
typical  of  reports  which  my  staff  found 
on  a  recent  survey  of  21  coimties  in 
northwestern  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Roseau  Coumtt  Farmebs  Union, 

Warroad.  Minn.,  June  13, 1962. 
Mr.  "Ct"  Carpenter. 
Thief  River  Folia,  Minn. 

DxA«  "Ct":  I  have  tried  to  pick  out  about 
what  I  would  call  average  farmers  and  con- 
tacted each  and  these  are  the  results.  Not 
very  good  are  they? 

I  drove  west  on  No.  11,  to  Roseau  County 
road  No.  13  and  on  to  Roseau  County  No.  12. 
then  home.  This  is  about  what  you  would 
call  the  average  country.  This  jaunt  went 
across  Moranvllle,  Lake,  Bnstrom,  and  Ceder- 
bend  Townships. 

Afred  Neasa's  wife  was  telling  my  wife  that 
they  didn't  have  a  thing  seeded.  Tlils  is 
true  of  possibly  half  of  the  Roseau  County 
farmers.  i 

Cliff  Hamlin  or  Ernest  Brandll,  I'd  call 
them  pretty  fair  farmers,  and  Everett  Battles 
was  telling  me  last  night  that  neither  of 
them  had  any  seeding  done  at  all. 

Even  today  the  picture  doesnt  look  very 
promising,  but  it  might  l(x>k  somewhat  bet- 
ter in  a  day  or  two. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  the  Warroad 
Pioneer  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  what 
a  small  town  editor  thinks.  He  has  a  plane 
and  he  flew  over  the  entire  area. 

Triisting  that  I  have  been  of  some  use 
to  you.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  J.  Flick. 

Heavt   Rains  Dim  Hopbs  or  Crop   Seeding 
IN  This  Area 

More  rainfall  during  the  past  week  has 
dimmed  what  little  hope  there  had  been  for 
seeding  of  crc^  In  the  Warroad  area.  Two 
inches  and  more  over  this  area  added  to 
what  had  fallen  earlier  has  made  most  fields 
too  wet  to  work,  with  water  standing  every- 
where. 
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Dry  as  the  soil  was  after  the  drought  of 
last  summer,  most  of  the  heavy  snowfall 
melted  Into  the  soil  this  spring.  When  the 
rains  started,  the  soil  rapidly  filled,  and  for 
the  past  several  weeks  ditches  and  creeks 
have  been  running  full  and  over  their  banks. 
The  Warroad  River  Is  out  of  Its  banks 
throughout  the  countryside  and  is  over 
country  roads  in  places. 

Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  area  crops 
were  planted  this  spring,  and  farmers  say 
that  some  seed  that  was  planted"  Just  rotted 
In  the  ground  due  to  continual  wetness. 


Roosevelt.  Minn.,  June  13.  1962. 
"Ct"  Carpenter, 
Field  Representative. 
Farmers  Union  Comm.  Co. 

Dear  "Cy":  I  now  have  some  firm  figures 
on  the  extent  of  the  seeding  here  in  Lake 
of  the  Woods  County.  Starting  with  our 
own  and  our  community  which  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  less  unfortunate: 

Percent 

Helmstetter 25 

Ravndaln 5 

Tveit 25 

Bergan,  Dale . 5 

Bergan,  Albert 10 

Gillie 6 

Mason 10 

Davis 10 

Slick ..I.IIIIIIII     5 

Oberg 0 

Clementson _  25 

Gillie,  Fred .V....1    6 


These  are  all  serious  farm  operations  and 
are  picked  from  throughout  the  county.  I'm 
sure  the  overall  average  could  not  exceed  10 
percent  and  some  damage  has  occurred  to 
that  also.  Some  of  the  planting  was  done 
under  unsatisfactory  conditions  (mudded  in) 
and  much  of  it  was  later  than  normal  so 
the  potential  from  that  which  is  seeded  is 
substantially  less  than  would  normally  be 
expected.  The  foundation  seed  potato  in- 
dustry here  in  this  county  is  also  hard  hit 
with  very  little  planted;  however,  potatoes 
for  seed  may  be  planted  up  until  July  though 
hazards  will  be  increased  and  yields  reduced. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  some  planting 
of  flax  and  perhaps  barley  through  most  of 
June  but  the  production  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  would  not  be  of  any  signifi- 
cance. 

The  hay  situation  is  mixed.  Old  stands 
promise  to  produce  heavy  crops  If  the  fields 
dry  sufficiently  so  it  can  be  harvested.  New 
stands  are  extremely  poor,  some  with  in- 
sufficient growth  to  be  worth  cutting.  For 
some  reason  the  seedling  plants  have  been 
unable  to  progress  with  the  soil  so  moist 
and  of  course  the  plant  population  on  new 
seedings  is  reduced  because  of  the  drought 
last  year. 

I  would  say   the  sltiiatlon   is   one  of  un- 
precedented  severity,   creating  problenis   of 
tragic  proportions  for  many  farm  operators. 
Sincerely. 

Everett  Helmstetter. 

P.S.— The  only  bright  spots  here  are  i>as- 
ture  and  timothy  and  bluegrass  for  seed  pro- 
duction. E  H. 


N'amo 


Feltord  Wicklandor,  June  12 

Kaynioiul  O.Doiiufll,  June  12... 

Harry  Thompson,  June  12 

£uKenc  Battle,  Juno  13 

Ol!>on  Bros.  (Raymond  an<l 
I)wyer)  (Joe  Sidle  and 
Krickson  tirms),  June  13. 

John  Harder 

Ivan  Bendirkson ] 

Osrar  llolm .,.[', 

Paul  Schroeder.^ 

John  llolmKrem 

Norman  Walkstrom " 

Andy  Strieff 


Address 


Number  .  Number 
of  acres  |  of  acn"* 
to  (tiant      planted 


Township 


Route  2,  Roseau.. 
Route  1,  Warroad. 

do 

do 

Swift  1 


Route  1,' Warroad. 
do. 


Star  route,  Warroad.. 

Route2,  Solol 

Route  1.  Solol 

—.do 

Route  1,  Warroad 


-r 


fifl 

2*10 

n.i 

(iUO 


1110 

m 
i:« 

37.5 

:iv) 

45 


I 


'"l 

10 

7  I 
0  I 


0 

20 

» 

3» 

10 

11)0 

0 


Falun„iiec.  3. 

Moriinville,  sec.   20    ('j);   C'leiir 

River,  sec.  10  ('7). 
Clear  River,  s<'c.  17. 
(^'!ear  River,  st.  19. 
Loona,  sees.  \  1«.  I7,  2»,  30,  31, 

and  32. 

Moranville,  sec.  22,  28. 

I-oona. 

Uike,  sec.  34. 

Knstrom,  sees.  22,  23. 

Kn.strom,  sees.  3,  10,  H,  4,  27,  74. 

Enstrom,  sees.  26,  27,  34. 

Clear  River,  sec.  8. 


« In  sec.  5  they  were  poinp  to  try  to  plant  some  wheat  to<lay.    I  didn't  have  the  hesirt  to  ask  how  much. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  compliment  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  and  the  State  ASC 
Committee  in  Minnesota  for  having  acted 
with  dispatch  and  intelligence  in  meet- 
ing the  request  of  the  county  disaster 
committees  in  the  hardest  hit  counties 
of  the  area.  Already  seven  counties — 
those  I  have  named — have  received  per- 
mission to  graze  cattle  and  to  harvest 
hay  on  soil  bank  acreage. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and  I 
also  have  discussed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  with  his  top  credit 
oflScials  the  very  extensive  problem  of 
lack  of  credit  in  these  areas,  and  we 
have  been  assured  that  not  only  will 
there  be  adequate  credit  for  the  20,000 
farmers  who  are  estimated  to  be  sharing 
a  $70  million  crop  loss  this  year,  but  also 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
be  very  generous  in  considering  the 
plight  of  farmers  who  have  previous  pro- 
duction emergency  loans  outstanding. 

I  add.  Madam  President,  that  will  re- 
quire some  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, to  see  to  it  that  the  funds  are 
made  available  for  these  loans. 


The  Farmers  Home  Administration  al- 
ready is  offering  emergency  credit  to 
farmers  in  12  Minnesota  counties:  Bel- 
trami, Clay,  Clearwater,  Kittson,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Marshall,  Norman,  Pen- 
nington, Polk.  Red  Lake,  Roseau,  and 
Wilkin. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  to  me  concerning 
FHA  emergency  loans,  from  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator Floyd  P.  Higbee.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  19. 1962. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  is  in  ref- 
erence to  your  telephone  inquiry  of  June  18 
concerning  the  servicing  of  operating  and 
emergency  loans  to  borrowers  who  have  been 
unable  to  meet  their  scheduled  payments 
because  of  conditions  beyond  their  control. 

We  should  like  to  emphasize  first  that  It  is 
deflxUtely  not  the  policy  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  discontinue  Its  loans  with 
borrowers    simply    because    they    are    delin- 


quent. Sometimes  borrowers  are  unable  to 
meet  the  scheduled  payments  on  their  loans 
because  of  circumstances  l)eyond  their  con- 
trol such  as  drouth  or  other  natural  catas- 
trophes, or  even  unfavorable  economic  con- 
ditions. Under  such  circumstances  it  la 
the  policy  of  the  agency  to  continue  Its 
loans  with  borrowers  provided  they  have  car- 
ried out  their  obligations  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  and  are  making  the  progress  that 
would  be  expected  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions. Additional  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tratlon  loans  may  be  advanced  ^these  bor- 
rowers to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
farming  operations  even  though  they  are 
delinquent  on  their  existing  loans.  Agree- 
ments are  reached  as  to  the  amounts  that 
they  will  be  expected  to  pay  on  their  loans 
in  line  with  their  anticipated  Income  and 
such  agreements  are  recorded  in  the  farm 
and  home  plan  that  is  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  servicing  of  their  loans.  Where 
these  policies  are  properly  understood  there 
have  actually  been  very  few  borrowers  who 
expressed  any  desire  for  a  formal  renewal  of 
their  loans. 

While  we  have  legal  authority  for  schedul- 
ing loans  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  7  years 
from  the  date  of  the  loan  and  to  renew  such 
loans  for  not  more  than  5  additional  years, 
such  renewals  have  not  been  used  to  date 
except  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend 
security  Instruments  In  order  to  protect  the 
priority  of  the  Government's  lien. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  will  keep 
in  close  touch  with  our  officials  in  Minnesota 
to  be  sure  that  they  are  servicing  the  loans 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  borrowers 
with  a  sympathetic  attitude  consistent  with 
the  policies  expressed  herein. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  F.  Higbee, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Piesident. 
it  is  clear  there  is  going  to  be  a  critical 
feed  situation  in  the  area,  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
permit  the  designation  of  these  areas  for 
an  emergency  feed  program  this  sum- 
mer and  the  coming  winter.  Discussions 
have  begun  on  this. 

Finally,  we  are  discussing  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture the  possibility  of  an  emergency 
ACP  program  that  will  keep  the  rain- 
devastated  fields  of  northwestern  Minne- 
sota from  further  deterioration  during 
the  summer  of  1962  so  that  a  good  crop 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  crop  year  of 
1963. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
plight  of  these  Minnesota  farmers,  and 
to  lend  us  their  cooperation  if  legisla- 
tion becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
extraordinary  situation  in  this  area. 

Madam  Piesident,  I  am  returning  this 
afternoon  to  my  home  State.  I  am  going 
to  visit  this  area  again.  Some  of  oiu* 
finest  farmers  live  in  this  particular  part 
of  MinnesoU.  This  is  a  beautiful  area  of 
our  State.  As  I  have  indicated,  it  has 
some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  of  Minne- 
sota, and,  indeed,  some  of  the  most 
modern  up-to-date,  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated farmers,  as  good  as  one  could  find 
any  place  in  the  Nation. 

Not  only  are  the  farm  people  them- 
selves suffering  because  of  this  crop 
disaster,  but  also  I  have  received  resolu- 
tions and  letters  from  merchants  and 
merchant  associations,  from  city  coun- 
cils in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned. 
The  losses  will  go  far  beyond  the  $70 
million,  which  is  the  present  crop  esti- 
mate.   It  may  well  run  to  $100  million. 
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$150  million,  or  more  of  direct  farm  in- 
come I06S.  This  must  be  added  to  the 
retail  sales  loss,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
sales  of  farm  machinery,  and  the  many 
other  economic  difficulties  which  will  be 
encountered.  I  suggest  this  indicates  a 
veiT  major  economic  disaster. 

Therefore,  we  are  calling  upon  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
indeed  of  the  State  government,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  be  of  assistance 
to  self-sustaining  people  who  do  not  seek 
relief,  but  who  in  this  instance  are  every 
bit  as  much  the  victims  of  a  disaster  as 
those  who  lived  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  when  the  high  winds  and 
high  seas  in  the  spring  of  the  year  de- 
stroyed vast  areas  of  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

I  notice  that  the  Congress  acted  with 
dispatch  when  the  high  waters  of  the 
seas  inundated  coastal  areas.  The  water 
that  pours  down  from  the  heavens  is 
every  bit  as  wet  and  devastating  when 
it  comes  In  unbelievable  quantities  upon 
the  fertile  land  areas  of  northwestern 
Minnesota  and  the  northeastern  and 
southeastern  parts  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  northeastern  parts  of  South  Dakota. 
That  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
Nation.  But  the  garden  today  is  under 
water.  Instead  of  there  being  22.000 
lakes  that  we  pride  ourselves  upon  in 
Minnesota  today,  many  more  hundreds 
have  been  added,  and  .some  of  the  lakes 
have  taken  on  exti'a  size. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be 
prompt  action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  civil  defense  authorities, 
and  whatever  other  authorities  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  plight  of  our  people. 


ADDRESS   BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
I  heard  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl,  remind  us  of  the  speech  of 
General  Eisenhower  last  evening.  That 
was  some  speech.  It  w  as  about  the  most 
partisan  speech  I  have  known  the  gen- 
eral to  deliver.  He  has  become  more 
political  each  year.  Some  of  us  have 
wondered  whether  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  wtws  a  partisan  when  he 
took  office.  But  he  learned  in  a  hurry. 
Since  leaving  office  he  has  become  even 
more  of  a  partisan  leader  than  at  any 
time  previously. 

Of  course,  we  all  have  a  very  high 
personal  regard  for  a  very  great  man — 
General  Elsenhower — and  those  of  us 
who  are  of  different  political  persuasion 
naturally  take  notice  of  his  comments, 
observations  and  speeches,  as  we  should. 
The  Republicans  ai"e  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  the  strength  and  the 
quality  of  General  Eisenhower  as  their 
spokesman.  I,  foa*  one,  would  never  say 
anything  personal  about  the  general 
and  former  President  that  was  not  re- 
sponsive, and,  I  hope,  responsible.  But 
when  we  come  to  partisan  questions  re- 
lating to  Government  policy,  there  may 
be  some  honest  disagreement.  I  always 
try  to  listen  with  considerable  interest 
and  respect  to  the  general's  observa- 


tions on  military  subjects,  even  though 
there  may  be  honest  disagreements  over 
policy  statements  in  this  area.  But 
when  the  general  ventures  off  into  the 
field  of  agriculture,  I  say  that,  like  Alice, 
he  makes  a  trip  into  wonderland.  His 
dissertation  deals  with  fiction  rather 
than  fact. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted.  I 
was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia would  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  able  friend— and 
he  is  my  friend — is  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
former  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  General  Eisenhower,  lives  on  a 
farm  in  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  He  classifies  himself 
as  a  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Therefore,  to  say  the 
very  least,  General  Eisenhower  is  not 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  jungle  of 
farm  legislation  to  which  he  and  others 
in  that  occupation  are  subjected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respect  the 
thoughtful,  pertinent,  and  friendly  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. If  only  our  Minnesota  farmers 
could  operate  their  farms  in  Minnesota 
from  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  Oh,  what 
farming  it  would  be.  What  joy  would 
come  to  the  plains  of  the  Midwest. 

I  have  great  interest  in  the  generals 
farm  at  Gettysburg.  I  understand  it  is 
beautiful.  But  it  is  one  of  the  fattns 
that  .seems  to  be  on  a  "do-it-yourself" 
basis,  because  the  manager  is  seldom 
present. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further?  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  proposed  farm 
legislation  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Chief  Executive  of  our  country  pur- 
ports to  apply  with  equal  vigor  and  equal 
restriction  to  the  farmers  of  our  land, 
whether  they  come  from  the  fine  State 
represented  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  whether  they  come  from 
Gettysburg,  or  whether  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  travel  to  the  State  from 
which  I  come,  and  enjoy  an  opportunity 
in  their  later  years  to  bask  in  God's  sun- 
light at  Palm  Springs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  I  hope  every 
Minnesota  farmer  can  have  the  same 
privilege  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
eral has  of  spending  at  least  some 
months  out  of  the  year  at  Palm  Springs. 
It  is  beautiful,  magnificent,  well 
groomed.  One  might  say  it  is  the  final 
word  for  the  soil  bank.  It  really  re- 
quires a  bank  to  live  there.    It  is  great. 

But  I  wish  to  discuss  the  agricultural 
policy  statement  of  the  Republican 
leader,  who  addressed  the  $100-a-plate 
pork  chop  banquet  last  night.  That  is 
an  extremely  good  price  for  a  farm 
banquet. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  My  able  friend  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  our  former  col- 
league, who  now  has  the  awesome  re- 


sponsibility of  being  President  of  the 
United  States.  Would  the  Senator  sug- 
gest where  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  acquired  a  facility  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  legislation  which 
prompted  hun  to  send  to  the  Senate  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  was  about  to  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  to  respond  to  that  statement, 
because  I  know  he  has  some  thoughts 
on  agriculture  to  give  us  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  merely  wished  to  inform  my 
able  friend  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia— and  he  is  a  good  friend — that  J 
am  sure  the  distinguished  former  Sena- 
tor who  now  presides  over  the  destiny 
of  the  United  States  gained  great  ex- 
p>erience  and  knowledge  of  agriculture;, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  good  rest,  re- 
laxation and  pleasiue,  at  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  Many  fine  citizens  from  other 
States,  including  many  fine  ones  from 
the  State  so  ably  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  come  to  Flor- 
ida for  months  at  a  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  manage  their  farms 
from  there,  but  the  fact  is  that  thousands 
of  good  people  engaged  in  agriculture  do 
come  to  Florida. 

I  was  somewhat  alarmed  when  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota, 
with  his  well  known  flair  for  publicity, 
said  something  that  sounded  as  if  he 
were  willing  to  make  Palm  Springs  the 
acme  of  perfection  agricultiually  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  soil  development. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  started 
with  Palm  Springs.  I  mtended  to  go  to 
Palm  Beach.  Then  I  intended  to  come 
back  to  that  agricultural  area  known  as 
Burning  Tiee.  There  are  many  such 
garden  spots  in  America.  But  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Senatoi*s  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida — in  the  present  dis- 
cussion I  feel  that  my  situation  is  much 
hke  the  description  in  Tennyson's  poem, 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them — 

Senators  and  I  know  where  I  am 
marching.  My  friend  from  California 
and  my  friend  from  Florida  sometimes 
have  rather  similar  views  on  agricultural 
policy.  I  respect  those  views,  and  I  re- 
spect both  of  these  good  friends. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  Repub- 
lican agricultural  policy  which  has  come 
to  Light  in  recent  years. 

The  first  thing  about  it  is  that  it  has 
one  line:  "Stand  still.  Do  nothing.  Re- 
sist.   Be  against."" 

That  is  the  line  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  agriculture.  This  attitude  has 
become  contagious  in  other  areas  of  gov- 
enunent.  The  document  which  was  re- 
vesded  by  the  House  subcommittee  indi- 
cated the  Republican  leaders  in  the 
House  had  taken  the  position  their  duty 
was  to  oppose. 

Madam  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
opposition  to  oppose.  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  say  that  that  is  not  a  proper 
responsibility  for  the  opposition  party. 
However,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  those  who 
oppose,  if  the  situation  becomes  critical, 
to  present  or  propose.    Opposition  also 
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requires  proposition.  Opposition  re- 
quires that  one  teike  something  more 
than  merely  a  negative  point  of  view. 

When  it  comes  to  agricultural  policy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  leaders  of  the 
former  administration  wish  merely  to 
say  "I  pass,"  when  it  comes  to  recom- 
mendations. 

Let  me  recite  some  facts.  In  1952,  the 
last  year  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion before  1961,  the  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  was  about  $2 
billion.  In  1960,  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  and  up  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1961. 
the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  risen  to  $7  billion.  In  1952 
the  agricultural  income  was  $14.7  billion. 
For  1953  it  had  gone  up — and  that  is  in- 
cluding the  last  half  of  calendar  year 
1952-  -to  $15.2  billion. 

During  each  year  of  the  Benson  farm 
program,  which  was  a  Republican  pro- 
gram, one-half  billion  dollars  more  each 
year  was  sliced  off  the  income  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Despite  the  increase  in 
population  and  despite  the  fact  there 
was  inflation  in  every  other  segment  of 
the  economy,  the  American  farmer  took 
a  licking  8  years  in  a  row.  The  income 
dropped  from  $15  to  $11.2  billion.  The 
total  loss  in  Income  in  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower-BensQ*!  program  was  more 
than  $30  billion — $30  billion  of  income 
was  lost,  never  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  farm  producers,  never  to  be  made 
available  for  the  producers  to  expend  in 
the  marketplace. 

Anyone  with  such  a  dismal  record  in 
agricultural  policy  as  that  which  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  8  years  from  1953  to 
1961  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  criticize. 
Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  an  old  axi- 
om. Those  who  have  a  record  of  fail- 
ure should  not  talk  about  how  to  get  an 
A  grade  or  about  how  to  get  a  program 
of  excellence. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  the  record  show 
that  on  many  occasions  I  have  been 
most  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  make  progress  in  our  land, 
but  in  this  instance  my  able  friend  from 
Minnesota  is  mistaken.  There  is  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  knows  as 
much  about  agriculture  as  does  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Truman,  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  His  views  are  not  dis- 
similar to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
man  from  Gettysburg;  nor  different 
from  those  stated  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  ably  champions  the  cause 
of  the  farmers  he  represents,  that  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  we  have  a  farm 
problem.  I  believe  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  In  that  regard,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  this  point  in  my 
questioning  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 


ord  an  editorial   published  in   today's 
Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chance  of  Stance  Needed 

ThomaB  Jefferson  said:  "Were  we  directed 
from  Washington  when  to  sow,  and  when 
to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread." 

The  Kennedy  administration's  Just  de- 
feated and  unlamented  farm  bill  didn't 
promise  to  go  quite  that  far.  but  It  was 
headed  full  tilt  In  the  direction  feared  by 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

It  would  have  regimented  American  agri- 
culture as  never  before.  Except  for  live- 
stock. It  would  have  meant  farming  by  Gov- 
ernment ccrtlflcate  or  permit. 

That's  why  defeat  was  merited.  But  we 
agree  with  the  Kennedy  administration's 
original  position  that  change  Is  needed  from 
the  present  costly  farm  setup. 

The  change,  though,  should  come  by  a 
different  method  than  that  envisaged  by  the 
Kennedy  planners.  Instead  of  through  more 
controls,  it  should  come  from  a  program  de- 
signed with  only  one  thought  In  mind:  "How 
can  we  move. gradually  and  continually  to 
get  Government  out  of  agriculture  and  set  it 
free?" 

To  Ihose  who  say  It  can't  be  done  without 
disaster  to  farmers,  we  recall  the  days  when 
the  Government  destroyed  mountains  of 
potatoes  to  keep  up  potato  prices  and  kept 
tralnloads  of  dried  eggs  in  Kan.sas  caves  to 
keep  up  egg  prices. 

These  programs  were  Junked  long  ago,  and 
wc  still  have  farmers  producing  potatoes  and 
eggs — at  prices  at  which  they  apparently  can 
make  money  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
offer  comparative  bargains  to  consumers. 
True,  the  Inefflclent  producer  of  potatoes  and 
eggs  has  largely  been  eliminated,  but  that 
Is  the  eventual  fate  of  IneflBclent  producers 
^anyway,  in  all  walks  of  life. 

It  remains  highly  uncertain  what  will 
evolve  In  the  way  of  farm  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration now  going  to  push  in  the  House 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present  volun- 
tary program  of  curbing  surpluses. 

But  what  Is  needed  is  a  change  of  stance 
on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy  administration — 
the  adoption  of  a  goal  of  striving  to  set 
American  agriculture  free  from  controls. 

Certainly,  mountains  of  surpluses  will  pile 
up  as  long  as  we  maintain  price  rupix>rta 
that  guarantee  healthy  profits  to  producers. 
That's  what  we  have  now.  Price  supports 
should  be  as  originally  Intended — a  safeguard 
against  economic  disaster,  not  a  guarantee 
of  a  fancy  profit. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  say  with  great  re- 
spect to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
belong  to  the  Democratic  Party  that 
they  control  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  now  rests  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  great  and  gallant  American 
who  is  a  Democrat,  not  a  Republican. 
When  Dwight  Eisenhower  had  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  being  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country  time  after  time 
he  sent  to  Congress  his  carefully  consid- 
ered recommendations  for  farm  legisla- 
tion, only  to  see  those  recommendations 
go  down  to  defeat  because  for  6  of  the  8 
years  that  Eisenhower  was  President  the 
Democratic  Party  controlled  the  Con- 
gress. On  every  one  of  those  occasions 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1.  a  former  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  voted  along  with 
the  Eisenhower  recommendations. 


I  merely  wish  to  show— and  I  know  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  will  agree  with 
me — that  most  of  us  desire,  in  good 
faith,  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  are  some  honest  differ- 
ences as  to  how  this  goal  can  be  attained 
most  effectively  without  placing  shackles 
on  the  American  farmer.  I  know  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. Of  course,  we  have  some  differ- 
ences. I  would  be  the  last  Member  of 
the  Senate  ever  to  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  not  as  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  serve  the  public  interest  and 
the  national  welfare  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  or  any  other  Senator. 
We  have  disagreements.  In  many  in- 
stances the  Senator  from  California,  the 
minority  whip,  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  agreed  and  have  worked 
together.  It  has  been  a  joy  for  me  to 
do  so. 

It  is  with  a  heavy  heart  and  in  a  sad 
spirit  that  I  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  on  this  occasion. 

Madam  President.  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment on  agricultural  ix}licy.  I  am  in  dis- 
agreement because  the  record  shows  that 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration was  one  of  economic  ruin, 
and  that  the  policy  that  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  this  administration  points 
the  way  toward  economic  solution  of  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture. 

In  the  past  some  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  agreed  with  the 
farm  policies  presented  by  the  previous 
administration.  However,  I  think  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
Democratic  Party  disagreed  with  that 
point  of  view.  It  ought  to  be  equally 
clear  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
previous  administration  on  agricultural 
policy,  while  frequently  amended.  In  the 
main  were  accepted  by  Congress,  be- 
cause the  votes  were  available  to  carry 
them  through  Congress. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  both  parties  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  For  example, 
consider  the  case  of  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YouNcl.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
He  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
agreed  on  agricultural  policy.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt],  who 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  We 
have  agreed  basically  on  agricultural 
policy.  However,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  ovenv  helming  majority  of  Repub- 
hcan  Senators  supported  the  Benson  pro- 
gram and  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  resisted  the 
Benson  program. 

The  Benson  program  had  one  eco- 
nomic theoi-y.  That  was  its  weakness 
and  ultimately  its  source  of  destruction. 
That  economic  theory  was  that  if  we  cut 
the  price,  we  reduce  production;  and  if 
we  reduce  production,  we  reduce  the 
Government  costs  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  theory  was  just  that  simple, 
but  it  did  not  work.    The  fact  Is  that 
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when  we  cut  prices  we  do  not  reduce  pro- 
duction.   We  increase  it. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  one  example 
that  no  one  can  dispute;  namely,  that 
when  we  cut  the  support  price  on  corn  to 
65  percent  of  parity— that  was  the  Ben- 
son program  and  the  Republican  policy 
program,  which  was  put  through  over 
my  resistance  by  a  close  vote  in  the 
Senate — the  result  was  that  18  million 
acres  more  of  corn  were  planted  in  1 
year,  which  resulted  in  a  production  in 
1  year  of  approximately  1  billion  bushels 
more  of  com. 

The  feed  grains  surplus  with  which  we 
are  struggling  is  due  to  a  policy  of  low- 
supports  and  no  controls.  I  believe  if 
there  are  to  be  price  supports,  there  must 
be  production  controls.  The  taxpayers 
should  not  be  taken  to  the  cleaners. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  support  un- 
limited production  with  price  supports 
at  50,  55.  60.  65,  or  90  percent.  If  there 
are  to  be  meaningful  price  supports, 
there  must  be  some  managed  type  of  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, saying  that  it  wanted  no 
regimentation,  repudiated  controls.  But 
in  saying  it  wanted  no  regimentation,  it 
did  not  have  the  couiage  to  say  it 
wanted  no  price  supports.  So,  with  price 
supports  but  no  controls.  $9  billion  worth 
of  commodities  were  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  at  the  end  of 
1960.  This  surplus  stood  as  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  price  in  the  market, 
forcing  down  the  price  farmers  receive 
for  their  goods.  The  surplus  Increased 
the  costs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration until  the  Government  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  In  storage  costs;  until  the  Govern- 
ment spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lais  every  year  for  spoiled  grain. 

That  program  has  led  to  all  kinds  of 
trouble — everything  from  corruption  to 
the  destruction  of  commodities.  This 
situation  must  be  changed.  What  we 
have  tried  to  do  and  what  the  Senate 
did.  was  to  pass  a  program  which  we 
call  the  A  B  C  D's  of  agriculture — an 
agriculture  of  abundance,  an  agriculture 
that  can  be  put  to  use.  a  better  balance 
between  production  and  consumption; 
conservation  of  the  soil;  and  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  resources.  This  Is 
the  Kennedy -Freeman  program.  The 
Senate  passed  it.  I  deeply  regret  the 
other  body  saw  fit  to  reject  it  by  a  close 
vote.  It  Is  true  that  48  E>emocrats.  out  of 
215  votes,  voted  against  the  administra- 
tion program.  But  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  204  Democrats  and  1  Republi- 
can voted  for  the  program.  I  have  heard 
It  said  that  the  Democratic  Party  co- 
erced and  put  pressure  on  Its  members 
to  vote  for  the  Kennedy-Freeman  Demo- 
cratic program.  But  who  was  coerced 
when  the  Republican  leadership  per- 
suaded every  Republican  but  one  to  vote 
against  the  administration  program?  If 
that  was  by  accident,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  coincidental  accidents  I  have  ever 
heard  of.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Republican  leadership  did  its  job.  I  com- 
mend It  for  this.  It  followed  the  party 
line:  "Obstruct.  No,  no.  A  thousand 
times  no." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming;  then  I  will  further 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  point  I  wish  to 
raise  with  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  who  has  taken  a  realistic  approach 
to  America's  assault  on  the  agricultural 
problem,  is  a  simple  fact  of  agricultural 
experience  in  our  Nation's  histoiy.  I 
am  not  a  farmer.  However,  I  have  read 
much  in  agricultural  history;  in  fact,  I 
taught  a  little  of  it. 

The  record  is  clear — and  I  think  even 
the  Republicans  are  about  ready  to  com- 
prehend it  in  1962 — that  since  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  the  farmer  has  pro- 
duced more  than  he  or  we  can  use  up. 
wear  out,  or  do  anything  else  with. 
Therefore,  he  has  had  to  gear  himself 
to  world  markets.  But  his  economic 
plight  is  that  he  must  sell  on  an  unpro- 
tected world  market  everything  he  grows. 
Therefore,  he  gets  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  his  products. 

But  he  has  to  buy  his  own  needs  on  a 
lelatively  high  protective  home  market. 
Therefore,  he  faces  the  inescapable  gap 
between  what  he  gets  for  what  he  sells 
and  what  he  must  have  in  order  to  live. 
I  submit  that  the  most  ingenious  free- 
enterprise  Republican  farmer  in  the 
world  cannot  close  that  gap  by  skillful 
tilling  of  the  soil  or  management  of  his 
farm. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
the  assault  on  the  plight  of  the  fann 
problem.  His  problem  cannot  be  turned 
over  to  the  marketplace  for  a  settlement 
of  his  plight,  because  that  would  not 
overcome  the  discrepancy  between  cost 
and  receipts.  But  if  we  cannot  give  the 
farmer  an  advantage  to  enable  him  to 
overcome  the  discrepancy  between  cost 
and  receipts  which  we  give  to  American 
businessmen,  we  cannot  hope  to  resolve 
the  farmei-s'  difficulties.  We  do  not  beat 
the  business  community  when  we  seek  to 
help  it.  We  do  not  beat  the  banking 
community  when  we  seek  to  assist  it  in 
its  activities  around  the  globe.  But 
every  time  we  seek  to  close  the  built-in 
gap  against  the  farmer,  he  is  accused  of 
accepting  a  handout  from  the  Govern- 
ment. He  is  accused  of  accepting  sub- 
sidies. How  can  a  man  of  the  soil  actu- 
ally compete  in  a  world  In  which  most 
of  the  other  sources  which  compete  with 
him  are  aided  and  abetted  by  their  gov- 
einments  or  are  aided  by  a  low  cost  of 
production? 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  ought  to  be  moved  even  beyond 
the  realm  of  whether  Republicans  or 
some  stray  Democrats  are  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  the  bill.  It  is  time 
to  face  the  facts  with  the  farmer,  and 
provide  that  he  shall  have  a  supported 
price  for  the  difference  between  his  in- 
come and  his  expenses,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  a  reasonable  profit  in  agri- 
culture. 

Does  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
agree  with  that  analysis  of  the  economic 
plight  of  the  fanner? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  farm 
producers  in  his  own  State  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  H&ienows  that  the  his- 
tory of  agricultural  economics  reveals. 


fh'st,  that  low  prices  do  not  restrict  pro- 
duction. It  reveals  also  that  farmers 
have  fixed  costs,  the  same  as  everyone 
else,  and  that  the  only  basis  on  which 
farmers  can  meet  these  costs  is  the 
aggregate  income  from  the  sale  of  units 
of  a  particular  commodity — biishels, 
pounds,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Thus,  if ' 
the  price  of  wheat  is  $2  a  bushel,  and 
the-fiost  of  a  tractor  is  $2,000,  1,000 
bushellsof  wheat  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  thetVactor.  If  the  price  of  wheat  is 
$1.50  a  bushel  and  the  price  of  a  tractor 
is  $2,000,  approximately  1,300  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
same  tractor.  So  the  farmer  must  ex- 
pand his  production. 

When  we  consider  the  production 
figures  and  the  crop  loans  which  are 
provided  by  the  Government — what  aie 
called  price  supports — the  simple  truth 
is  that  the  Government  accumulates 
more  and  more  of  the  commodity  which 
is  not  absorbed  by  nonnal  consumption 
and  expoi-ts  in  the  regular  marketing!  of 
agricultural  commodities.  That  is  w^y 
there  are  large  surpluses  of  wheat  a^d  . 
feed  grains  which  at  present  burden  ttie 
Commodity  Credit  Coi-poration. 

I  noticed  that  foi-mer  President  Eisen- 
hower said  his  program  for  the  farmer 
was  "a  return  to  freedom."  That  is 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  sounding  Fourth 
of  Jul^  statement.  After  all.  the  farmer 
of  America  is  a  free  man.  He  is  as  free 
as  anyone  else  I  know  of  In  terms  of  his 
political  freedom,  his  spiritual  freedom, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
movement.  The  farmer's  real  problem 
has  been  and  is  his  economic  plight. 
The  so-called  freedom  that  the  Re- 
publican leader  talks  about  was  freedom 
to  do  what?  First  of  all,  it  was  freedom 
to  commit  economic  suicide  by  taking 
small  doses  each  year  of  political  arsenic. 
Arsenic  is  a  poison  which  has  a  cumula- 
tive affect.  It  does  not  affect  a  person  the 
first  day.  But  by  the  time  it  has  taken 
Its  toll,  the  person  Is  as  dead  as  if  he 
had  been  put  away  on  the  first  day. 

Another  "freedom"  which  farmers 
were  given  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration was  to  liquidate  their  numbers 
by  an  average  of  100,000  farm  units  a 
year.  They  could  not  endure  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  which  they  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  marketplace. 

Another  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion's "freedoms"  was  that  of  losing  $30 
billion  of  farm  Income  in  8  years.  That 
was  the  only  alternative  it  offered  un- 
der the  program,  aside  from  causing  the 
farmers  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  farmers  had  another  "freedom," 
namely,  the  freedom  of  having  saddled 
up<Mi  themselves  and  upon  the  American 
people  a  farm  program  which  took  a 
welfare  claim  upon  the  Treasury  every 
year.  The  very  same  administration 
that  talked  about  balanced  budgets  gave 
the  Government  $28  billion  worth  of 
deficits  in  8  peacetime  years.  The 
very  administration  that  talked  about 
freedom  for  the  farmer  saddled  on  the 
taxpayer  every  year  the  Increased  cost 
of  a  Government  program  which  resulted 
in  reduced  income  for  the  farmers. 

Madam  President.  I  could  make  a 
case  for  an  increased  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  farm  program  If  It  would 
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result  In  a  net  gain  for  the  fanners. 
But,  to  the  contrary,  100,000  fewer 
farmers  a  year  and,  in  8  years,  14,000 
more  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — more  employees  to  take 
care  of  fewer  farmers:  and  at  the  end 
of  the  8  years  we  had  over  $7  billion 
worth  of  farm  expenditures,  with  re- 
duced farm  income,  reduced  farm  popu- 
lation, reduced  farm  units,  higher  farm 
costs,  and  higher  farm  mortgage  indebt- 
edness. In  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  farm  mortgage  in- 
debtedness doubled — a  100-percent  in- 
crease. 

Madam  President,  when  President 
Eisenhower  took  office,  there  were  about 
$2  billion  worth  of  stocks  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  When  he 
left  office  $9  billion  worth  of  those  stocks 
was  there.  But  there  also  were  approxi- 
mately 100,000  fewer  farmers  and  there 
was  nearly  $4  billion  less  farm  income 
in  that  year,  1960,  than  there  had  been 
in  1952 — quite  a  record  to  talk  about,  let 
me  say,  even  though  I  now  indulge  in  a 
bit  of  political  sarcasm.  In  fact,  it  is 
no  record  at  all.  except  a  record  of 
failure. 

I  do  not  say  the  new  administration 
has  performed  miracles,  but  certainly  it 
has  improved  the  situation.  This  admin- 
istration's program  of  last  year,  as  re- 
gards emergency  feed  grains  and  wheat, 
reduced  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  of  feed  grains  by  300  million 
bushels  and  wheat  by  about  150  million 
bushels.  Let  me  say  to  the  taxpayers 
that  those  300  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains  were  removed  from  the  storage 
bins,  with  the  result  that  the  govern- 
ment—the taxpayers — did  not  have  to 
pay  15  cents  a  year  storage  charge  for 
each  bushel.  The  carrying  costs  for  feed 
grains  alone  wa^  reduced  $150  million. 
That  was  the  first  major  reduction  in 
8  years  in  Carrying  costs  for  feed  grains. 

But  the  former  President  and  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party  says,  "Let  us  re- 
turn to  what  wc  had,  and  let  us  have 
freedom  for  the  farmer." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  my  friend 
whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  in  the  farm 
legislation  which  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  was  a 
provision  for  the  conviction  of  a  farmer 
of  a  Federal  crime  if  he  failed  to  comply 
with  its  provisions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  provision  was 
stricken  in  the  committee.  I  think  it 
was  an  unwarranted  provision,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  California  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  criticizing  It;  I,  too, 
was  one  of  those  who  criticized  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  what  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI. 
who  now  is  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  would  state — were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  not  permitted  to 


participate  In  the  debate — that  the  first 
witnt-ss  to  aiH>ear  before  the  committee 
to  ask  that  that  provision  be  stricken 
was  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  him- 
self. I  notice  that  the  Presiding  Officer 
is  nodding  her  head  in  agreement  with 
what  I  say. 

The  agriciiltural  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  did  have  differences  from  the 
bill  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  the  basic  features  of 
the  bill  were  those  which  the  adminis- 
tration wanted. 

The  battle  on  the  bill  was  a  hard- 
fought  one,  and  the  votes  were  close.  I 
believe  on  the  final  vote  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  only  about  four  votes.  A 
number  of  Senators  were  absent  at  the 
time;  but  the  only  record  to  which  we 
can  point  is  the  actual  tally  taken  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  and  after  the 
bill'fiad  been  read  the  third  time. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  trying  to 
say  every  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  last 
word;  but  I  am  saying  it  is  a  well  docu- 
mented fact  that  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  would  have  saved  the  Crov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  approximately  $1  billion 
in  the  cost  of  the  farm  program. 

These  figures  were  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  they 
have  not  been  successfully  disputed.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  emergency  feed  grains 
program  last  year  saved  the  taxpayers 
about  $400  million.  That  itself  is  a  sig- 
nificant accomplishment.  But  when  I 
hear  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  talk 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  and  then 
when  a  chance  comes  to  save  the  tax- 
payers a  billion  dollars — and,  by  the  way, 
also  to  improve  farm  income  and  to  have 
a  farm  program  which  the  farmers  them- 
selves will  have  a  right  to  approve,  for 
the  program  requires  the  holding  of  a 
referendum  and  a  two-thirds  favorable 
vote  by  the  farm  producers  if  it  is  to  go 
into  effect — then.  Madam  President, 
when  I  i  see  a  political  party  stand  like  a 
solid  wall  and  resist  a  farm  program  that 
could  save  the  taxpayers  a  billion  dollars 
and  could  improve  farm  income  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  a  billion  dollars,  I  say 
it  is  politically  irresponsible. 

Madam  President,  last  year — the  first 
year  of  the  Kennedy  administration — 
farm  income  increased  $1  billion.  This 
year  the  administration  wanted  to  cut 
the  cost  of  a  farm  program  by  means  of 
more  effective  management  of  produc- 
tion; and  it  proposed  to  give  the  fanners 
a  good  choice  and  an  honest  choice.  It 
said.  "Mr.  Parmer,  you  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  price  for  what  you  produce,  In 
terms  of  what  the  Nation  can  use  in  its 
domestic  economy  and  in  its  exports  and 
in  its  international  programs  and  in  its 
relief  programs."  This  is  what  we  call 
supply.  Under  the  administration  pro- 
gram, the  farmer  was  told.  "Mr.  Farmer, 
we  will  outline  what  we  consider  the  nec- 
essary supply  for  our  national  needs,  and 
we  will  see  to  it  that  if  you  produce  that 
amount,  you  will  be  paid  a  fair  price; 
but  you  will  have  to  accept  controls  over 
your  production,  so  that  if  you  produce 
more  than  what  the  country  really  needs, 
you  caimot  call  upon  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  that." 


Madam  President,  farmers  are  decent, 
wholesome,  honest,  good  people;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  farmers  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  everything  they  pro- 
duce, if  they  are  given  an  alternative. 
What  we  offered  them  was  an  honest 
alternative.  We  said,  "You  will  get  a 
fair  price  if  you  agree  to  some  control 
over  your  production;  but  you  will  get 
a  price  at  50  percent  of  parity  or  less  if 
there  is  no  control  of  production." 

This  is  what  the  opposition  calls 
regimentation.  But  no  one  is  forcing 
that  upon  anyone ;  it  would  be  a  choice — 
an  honest  choice,  with  provision  for  the 
farm  producers — not  the  Members  of 
Congress — to  participate  in  a  referen- 
dum vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mirinesota  yield  again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  the  farm  legislation  was  defeated 
several  days  ago  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  combination  of  votes  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  It  was 
defeated,  I  think,  not  by  reason  of  an 
act  of  "stupidity"— and  I  use  that  word 
in  quotation  marks,  because  the  able 
Senator  suggested  that  it  was  stupid  to 
oppose  It 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  stupid  to 
oppose  this  program.  I  say  it  was  un- 
fortunate. Let  me  say  I  think  it  was 
unfortunate  and  also  unwise.  That  is  a 
more  sophisticated  way  of  saying  what 
I  was  about  to  say,  anyway.    [  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Very  well. 

My  point  is  that  I  think  a  reading  of 
the  record  of  the  debate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  discloses  that  numerous 
amendments  were  offered  solely  to  solicit 
additional  support.  For  example,  If  I 
correctly  understand  the  farm  legisla- 
tion as  it  was  presented  to  the  House,  It 
provided  that  it  would  not  apply  to  those 
who  own  25  acres  of  land  or  less. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  amendment 
to  change  that  provision  so  that  it  would 
not  apply  to  farms  ^f  40  acres  or  less,  in 
an  attempt.  I  take  it,  to  attract  addi- 
tional support. 

I  read  one  sentence  from  a  statement 
by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  the  debate: 

I  wish  to  express  my  profqund  disgust  at 
the  acUon  of  cynical  advocates  of  high  price 
supports  and  rigid  crop  controls  who  blandly 
urge  these  principles  for  all  farmers  and 
then  proceed  to  exempt  from  controls  their 
particular  friends  and  consUtuents  by  little 
understood  amendments  of  the  law. 

Those  words  came  from  the  mouth  of 
a  distinguished  Democratic  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  not 
from  a  distinguished  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

So  as  we  try  to  find  a  way  to  be  of 
honorable  assistance  to  the  American 
farmer,  sometimes  pitfalls  are  thrown  in 
our  paths  that  make  it  difficult  to  move 
forward. 

I  carmot  say  this  off  the  record,  but  I 
would  like  to  leave  pretty  soon.  This  Is 
Saturday  afternoon.  Hcrwever.  coming 
back  to  the  point  which  put  my  very  able 
friend  Into  an  intelleqtual  paroxysm, 
namely,  the  Eisenhower  comments,  let 
the  record  show  that  the  Senator  from 
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Minnesota,  who  graces  the  Senate  and 
the  Democratic  Party  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ers, shares  with  me  a  high  respect  for 
General  Eisenliower.  When  the  former 
President  made  Ivs  comments  concerning 
freedom  for  the  American  farmer  he  set 
a  goal  to  which  the  wise  and  honest 
could  repair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. My  respect  for  the  general  is  full 
and  complete.  It  Is  like  my  respect  for 
my  late  uncle,  John  Humphrey,  who 
lived  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  a  good 
businessman,  a  fine  citizen,  a  good 
father,  a  good  uncle,  who  was  generous, 
particularly  at  Christmas,  but  he  had 
bad  political  habits — he  was  a  rock- 
ribbed  Republican,  and  his  political 
thinking— and  I  say  this  in  all  respect  to 
a  dear,  departed  relative — had  moved 
right  up  alongside  William  McKinley.  in 
1950.  That  fact  did  not  in  any  way  re- 
duce my  affection  for  him  or  my  high 
respect  for  him 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  political  agreement  with  some  of  our 
closest  social,  personal  friends,  because 
politics,  like  religion,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal conviction. 

I  always  hojie  we  can  argue  political 
questions  without  anger.  We  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  do  that  with  my  de- 
lightful friend  from  California,  Senator 
KucHEL,  from  whom  I  have  a  different 
point  of  view,  particularly  on  agricul- 
tural policy.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  I 
was  born  In  South  Dakota  and  was  raised 
in  a  rural  area,  that  my  family  has  a 
business  in  a  rural  area,  that  I  lived  In 
Mirmesota  most  of  my  adult  life,  and 
that  I  was  mayor  of  the  large  city  of 
Minneapolis  that  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  rural  purchasing  power. 

I  have  visited  thousands  of  farm 
homes.  I  have  walked  the  fields  of  thou- 
sands of  farms  In  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas,  and  elsewhere.  I  may  not  be  an 
expert  in  any  endeavor  in  this  body.  I 
claim  no  expertise  on  any  problem,  but 
I  claim  some  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  farm  families,  particularly 
in  the  Great  Plains  of  the  Middle  West; 
and  they  are  no  different  there  than  they 
are  elsewhere. 

I  shall  conclude  soon  because,  like  the 
Senator  from  California,  I  wish  to  leave. 
When  I  leave  I  shall  board  a  plane  bound 
for  the  beautiful  North  Star  State  of 
Minnesota,  where  I  shall  join  my  family 
and  visit  some  of  my  constituents;  and 
I  shall  go  into  the  northwestern  part 
of  my  State,  which  today  suffers  from 
serious  floods  and  heavy  rains. 

When  I  go  there  I  want  to  take  them 
a  message  of  hope,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  leave  this  floor  and  have  some- 
body say  to  me,  "Senator,  did  you  let 
that  Republican  leader  get  by  telling  us 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  agricultiu-e  when 
we  had  to  suffer  6  years  of  a  kind  of  low- 
grade  fever  that  we  call  Bensonism  out 
our  way?  It  was  very  difficult.  It  was 
not  a  high  fever.  You  just  did  not  feel 
good  over  a  long  period  of  time;  that 
is  all." 

That  feeling  interpreted  itself  in  very 
practical  ways  an  bank  accounts.  It 
started  to  show  itself  in  reduced  sav- 
ings and  Increajied  indebtedness. 
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I  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
some  of  the  freedoms  talked  about  are 
freedoms  we  can  get  along  without — the 
"freedom,"  for  example,  for  the  farmer 
to  pile  up  more  and  more  surpluses  he 
does  not  want  and  does  not  need,  and 
that  the  Government  does  not  want  or 
need;  and  the  "freedom"  to  see  his  in- 
come reduced  year  after  year. 

I  submit  that  the  program  presented 
by  the  administration  is  a  sincere,  and  I 
believe,  a  great  endeavor  to  rectify  and 
correct  the  situation.  Of  course,  when 
strong  action  is  taken,  some  people  are 
going  to  resist  it.  It  is  never  easy  to 
correct  bad  habits.  It  is  never  easy  to 
say.  "Next  year  you  are  going  to  get 
help  from  your  Government,  but  you  are 
also  going  to  have  to  exercise  self-dis- 
cipline. You  are  going  to  have  to  take 
some  controls  which  you  yourself  will 
determine." 

This  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy,  for 
example,  for  me  to  go  to  farmers  in 
Minnesota  who  raise  feed  grains — and 
they  feed  and  sell  feed  grains  there — 
and  say.  "You  cannot  raise  all  the  corn 
you  H'ish.  If  you  are  going  to  get  price 
supports  on  corn,  for  the  sake  of  orderly 
marketing  purposes  you  will  have  to  cut 
back  your  corn  acreage  and  your  com 
distribuUon." 

This  is  not  easy.  People  will  say, 
"Senator,  for  years  we  have  produced  all 
the  corn  we  wanted  to  produce."  I  re- 
ply to  that,  "Yes;  and  we  ran  out  of 
storage  space." 

I  have  made  no  bones  about  It.  I 
have  many  friends  to  whom  I  have  said, 
"I  want  to  see  you  get  profitable  prices 
for  what  you  produce,  but  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  help  in  your  marketing,  crop 
loans  and  price  supports,  there  must  be, 
along  with  it,  something  you  yourself 
will  have  to  impose,  namely,  some  pro- 
duction controls  so  there  may  be  a  fair 
price  In  the  marketplace  for  what  you 
grow." 

This  administration  has  done  things 
which  are  creditable.  Farm  income  has 
gone  up.  Price  supports  for  1961  for  cot- 
ton, rice,  peanuts,  and  other  products 
have  gone  up. 

More  than  1,100,000  farmers  in  47 
States  signed  up  for  the  1961  feed  grain 
program  diverting  25,200.000  acres  out 
of  corn  and  grain  sorgliums,  and  the 
program  brought  about  a  reduction  of 
600  million  bushels  from  what  would 
have  been  carried  over  without  a 
program. 

This  administration  has  strengthened 
and  revitalized  the  farm  committee  sys- 
tem. Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  it  carried  out 
an  unremitting  campaign  to  improve  the 
public  image  of  agriculture  and  increase 
the  appreciation  of  the  farmers'  unpar- 
alleled accomplishments  in  producing 
our  vast  amount  of  nourishing  products. 
I  feel  we  still  can  come  forth  with  a 
good  farm  program.  I  am  not  too  dis- 
couiaged  over  what  happened  in  the 
other  body.  I  think  the  criticism  the 
Senator  has  brought  to  our  attention 
concerning  the  number  of  amendments 
added  is  a  vali|d  criticism.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  pretend  that 
everything  was  wonderful.  It  was  not. 
I  regret  all  these  patchwork  efforts  were 
made. 


What  we  need  now.  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, is  a  better  farm  program.  Wheth- 
er it  be  the  one  the  administration  has 
offered,  or  some  other  program,  it  needs 
to  be  an  Improvement  over  what  we  have. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  other  body  are 
elected. 

I  understand  the  other  body  will  make 
another  attempt  at  some  amendments  to 
the  farm  program.  I  ho[>e  prop>osed  leg- 
islation will  pass  the  other  body.  I  have 
been  told  the  amendments  will  be  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  emergency 
feed  grains  program  and  the  present 
wheat  program. 

Then,  Madam  President,  we  shall  go 
to  conference.  In  that  conference  we 
can  iron  out  some  of  the  differences — 
even  what  may  be,  perhaps,  unwarranted 
propositions  or  amendments — and  see  if 
we  finally  can  arrive  at  a  bill  which  will 
do  at  least  three  things: 

First,  improve  farm  income.  This  is 
the  major  purpose  of  farm  legislation. 

Second,  bring  some  reasonable  degree 
of  order  and  balance  into  our  supply 
situation.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
feel  supply  should  be  so  restricted  we 
cannot  fulfill  the  requirements  under 
what  I  think  is  the  finest  of  all  our  pro- 
grams, the  food  for  peace  program.  We 
must  continue  that  program. 

Third,  a  farm  program  which  will  cut 
dov^-n  the  cost  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Its  many  price-support- 
ing activities.  We  can  do  this.  We  can 
do  it  without  hurting  anybody.  I  think 
it  Is  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who  serve 
In  the  Congress  to  accomplish  it. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  would  disagree 
with  those  objectives. 

How  can  we  do  these  things?  We  in 
this  body  have  taken  action.  We  now 
wait  for  the  other  body  to  take  some 
constructive  action.  After  this  is  done, 
I  hope  we  can  provide  a  program  of 
value  to  the  farmers.  Some  adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made.  At  least, 
we  can  cut  back  on  some  of  our  over- 
production of  cereal  grains.  We  can 
have  a  feed  grains  program  that  will  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  cattle  raisers 
and  the  stock  producers,  the  normal 
users  of  feed  grains,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  supply  into  a  better  balance 
with  consumption. 

I  think  we  can  do  It.  I  hope  it  will  be 
done  promptly,  because  the  people  of 
the  country  do  not  wish  to  see  merely 
a  political  battle.  I  think  there  have 
been  too  many  fights  over  agriculture 
and  too  little  accomplishment.  What 
we  need  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  goal  or 
objective  of  a  better  farm  program  for 
the  American  economy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  articulate  comments  on  the  farm 
problem  today.  I  remember  that  when 
I  was  formerly  an  assistant  to  a  Wyom- 
ing Senator,  when  I  first  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  on  this  floor  as  a  staff 
member,  the  first  speech  I  heard  any 
Senator  deliver  on  this  floor  was  a  speech 
by  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota,  and  It 
was  on  the  farm  problem.  He  made 
good  sense  then.  He  makes  the  same 
good  sense  now.    I  only  wish  that  the 
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majority  of  those  who  must  make  judg- 
ments wovild  listen  to  him  more  con- 
sistently. 

It  has  been  interesting,  likewise,  to 
listen  to  the  exchange  between  the  whips 
this  afternoon.  We  talk  about  cracking 
the  whip,  but  it  has  been  another  kind 
^  of  revelation  to  watch  a  whip  whip  a 
whip  back  and  forth.  I  think  the  real 
role  of  the  whip  has  been  made  clear 
for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  this  body 
this  afternoon. 


THE  AIR  IS  PURE  IN  CHEYENNE. 
WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  put  into  the  Record  a  brief  nota- 
tion carried  by,  the  Associated  Press  a 
couple  of  days  ago.  It  was  published  in 
the  Denver  Post  on  the  21st  of  June  1962, 
under  the  title  "Phoenix  Air  Dirtiest  in 
Nation — Cheyenne  Tops." 

Madam  President.  I  understand  the 
article  to  have  no  political  connotations. 
It  reads : 

Scientists  describe  the  air  at  Phoenix  as 
the  dirtiest  of  any  city  In  the  Nation,  an  air 
pollution  expert  says,  and  Los  Angeles  leads 
in  organic  pollutants. 

Lest  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
minority  whip  I  Mr.  KuchelI,  think  this 
is  intended  as  a  criticism  of  Los  Angeles. 
I  wish  to  say  that  it  gets  Los  Angeles  off 
the  hook,  because  the  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  no  longer  is  Los  Angeles  the 
worst  city  with  respect  to  pollution  in 
the  United  States.  Los  Angeles  has 
come  up  in  the  standings. 

The  article  says: 

Smith  Oriswold,  chief  Los  Angeles  air 
pollution  control  district  officer,  said  Wednes- 
day that  a  national  survey  of  48  cities  showed 
the  Arizona  city  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
dust,  ash,  and  soot  In  its  air  and  the  second 
greatest  percentage  of  organic  pollutants — 
primarily  auto  exhaust  fumes. 

He  added  that  Los  Angeles  dirt  pollutants 
have  dropped  11  percent  in  the  past  3  years. 
while  they  have  risen  by  33  percent  In  other 
cities.  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  he  said,  have  dirtier  air  than  Los 
Angeles. 

The  figures  came  from  analyzing  a  survey 
by  the  national  air  sampling  network  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

I  hasten  to  add: 

The  survey  reported  that  Helena.  Mont., 
and  Cheyenne,  have  the  purest  air  in  the 
Nation. 

I  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  I  Mr.  Humphrey]. 
that  as  he  heads  out  to  Minnesota  this 
weekend — I  assume  within  the  next  few 
minutes — he  might  go  over  to  enjoy  the 
pure  air  which  extends  over  the  nearly 
100.000  square  miles  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain State  of  Wyoming.  *  He  iias  been 
there  many  times  in  our  behalf.  I  think 
perhaps  he  might  return  to  the  Senate 
refreshed  and  rejoicing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor clear  that  invitation  with  the  major-' 
ity  leader? 

I  should  like  for  the  Senator  to  know 
that  nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  be  able,  first,  to  visit  Minnesota; 


then  to  go  to  the  great  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, \('hich  is  so  beautiful;  and  then  to 
travel  all  the  way  across  that  great 
area  of  the  Rockies  and  Into  sunny 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    To  Palm  Springs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  Palm  Springs, 
where,  most  likely,  I  could  meet  the 
general  and  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  article  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  is  most  interesting  to 
me,  because  I  was,  born  and  raised  a 
stones  throw  from  the  city  of  Los 
Angele.s. 

Madam  President,  I  was  born  and 
raised  n  Anaheim.  When  I  tell  that  to 
people  in  the  East,  they  usually  look  a 
little  quizzical.  Once  I  say.  "That's  Dis- 
neyland," they  understand  from  where 
I  come 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  have  had 
a  problem  with  respect  to  air  pollution, 
and  they  have  been  overcoming  the 
problem.  They  have  been  overcoming 
it  in  part  because  of  the  legislation  for 
which  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming 
has  been  a  constant  and  devoted  advo- 
cate. The  U.S.  Senate  has  given  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  pro[>osed 
legislation  which  I  was  honored  to  au- 
thor to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
so  that  they  could  Intensify  their  efforts 
in  eliminating  from  the  air  pollutants  in 
all  their  many  forms. 

I  salute  my  friend  from  Wyoming.  I 
was  most  interested  in  his  comments. 
If  the  invitation  is  extended  to  me  to 
come  out  to  Wyoming.  I  will  come  out 
to  visit  him,  and  also  visit  a  relative  of 
mine  who  lives  in  his  State. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  should  be  most  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  visit,  before 
he  leaves  the  State,  his  relative.  Russ 
Kuchel.  the  head  of  the  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

It  seems  that  "Keekels"  are  spreading 
their  wings,  along  with  the  "Kookels" 
of  Wyoming,  to  other  parts  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield.  j   ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  points  up  a  prob- 
lem which  I  have  In  my  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  rose. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  not  to  leave.  I  will  get  back 
to  him  in  a  moment. 

My  grandfather  was  an  immigrant  to 
this  country  from  Germany  in  the  1830's. 

My  grandfather  married  a  girl  in  In- 
diana who  was  part  Irish.  They  then 
went  to  California,  where  my  late  father 
was  bom.  That  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

My  people  were  among  the  Immigrants 
who  founded  the  town  of  Anaheim. 
Everybody  there  knew  how  to  pronounce 
my  name.  When  I  went  to  school  In 
Anaheim,  I  had  no  difficulty.  My  name, 
although  spelled  K-tj-c-h-e-l,  was  pro- 
nounced "Keekel"  because  it  had  an 
umlaut  over  it. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.    A  what? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  An  umlaut  is  a  form  of 
diacritical  mark,  which  we  do  not  now 
use  in  the  English  language. 

The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  my  name 
has  gone  along  with  me  as  I  have  gone 
through  life.  In  a  primai-y  campaign  in 
California,  Madam  President — this  story 
may  be  true  and  it  may  be  ap>ocryphal — 
I  am  told  that  one  citizen  in  California 
said,  "I  am  going  to  vote  for  'Kookel' 
but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  'Keekel'.  " 
and  I  defy  the  Official  Reporter  to  state 
that  accurately  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  conclude  with  the  com- 
ment that  In  the  studies  of  air  pollution 
in  our  country  I  have  always  supported 
the  Senator.  I  salute  him  and  his 
hometown.  I  have  spoken  in  Anaheim. 
It  Is  a  beautiful  city.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  bills  we  have  enacted  so  far 
have  left  out  the  kind  of  air  pollution  he 
and  I  agree  should  be  eliminated.  It  is 
a  kind  of  political  pollution  of  air  that  is 
concentrated  around  the  Los  Angeles 
area  at  the  present  time.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  California  has  had  the 
courage,  even  in  a  political  year,  to  dis- 
avow the  John  Birchers  and  other 
groups  of  that  stripe.  In  the  national 
Interest  I  for  one  will  fight  to  get  rid 
of  that  kind  of  pollution,  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  obscure  the  true  voice  of  Amer- 
ica that  is  Important  to  be  heard  at  all 
times.  I  think  it  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr  KUCHEL     I  thank  my  friend 

Madam  President,  I  have  no  intention 
of  delaying  the  adjournment  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate this  Saturday  afternoon.  Therefore. 
I  shall  not  make  any  extensive  com- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  by  reason  of  the  views 
on  farm  legislation  which  the  majority 
whip  has  expressed  here  today  I  should 
merely  Indicate  that  In  my  judgment  the 
agricultural  legislation  recommended  by 
the  present  administration  Is  wrong.  I 
opposed  it.  It  has  gone  down  to  what 
I  believe  is  a  deserved  defeat. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  in- 
dulge in  recriminations  on  a  political 
basis.  I  think  that  every  administration, 
as  It  evolves  through  the  years  In  which 
It  has  the  mantle  of  responsibility,  makes 
pn^ress  here  and  mistakes  there.  It 
may  well  be.  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  suggested,  that  there  were 
10.000  more  employees  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
time  President  Eisenhower  left  office  than 
when  he  started.  I  do  not  know. 
But  if  the  Senator  makes  that  state- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  that  he  Is  correct. 
I  recall  that  In  1  month  under  the 
present  administration  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Depai-tment  of  Agri- 
cult4ire  Incresised  by  2,500  or  more.  If 
that  regrettable  statistic  were  to  form 
a  pattern,  the  statistic  which  my  friend 
suggested— a  10,000  Increase  over  an  8- 
year  period  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration—would dwindle  away  to  nothing. 
I  make  that  statement  so  the  Senator 
may  have  an  example  of  the  care  with 
which  he  and  I  must  watch  the  budge- 
tary Items  as  they  come  before  us  for  a 
vote. 
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I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  on 
farm  legislation.  I  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
listen  to  those  Mho  I  believe  are  experts 
on  farm  legislaUon.  I  listen  to  my  able 
friend  from  Minnesota.  I  listen  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken].  I  listen  to  tlie 
distinguished  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  President  Truman,  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson].  I 
listen  to  Senators  like  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  HiCKEHLOOPER].  who  represent 
the  Great  Plaiiis  States  of  the  Midwest. 
I  then  draw  my  own  conclusions.  I 
want  the  record  clearly  to  demonstrate 
that  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  pro- 
posed farm  legislation  advocated  by  the 
present  administration,  the  George 
Aikens,    the   CUNTON    Andersons,    the 

BOURKE  HiCKENLOOPERS  and  the  WiLLUM 

Prox MIRES  were  among  those  who  voted 
"nay"  on  the  proposed  farm  legislation. 
They  did  not  do  so  because  they  turned 
their  backs  on  the  American  farmer. 
They  themselves  are  farmers,  and  they 
come  from  farm  States.  They  registered 
a  vote  of  "nay"  because  they  do  not 
want  to  place  shackles  on  the  American 
farmer.  They  want  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  at  the  same  time  that  they 
desire  to  help  the  entire  American  econ- 
omy. 


The  American  consumer  has  a  stake 
in  farm  legislation.  The  average  con- 
sumer In  America  wants  the  American 
farmer  to  enjoy  that  which  under  the 
American  system  he  has  a  right  to  en- 
joy. But  the  Senate,  represented  by  so 
many  individuals  who  have  devoted  a 
long  lifetime  to  the  subject,  demon- 
strates on  the  record  that  most  of  those 
who  come  from  farm  States  stood  up  and 
said,  when  the  present  farm  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  "This  bill  ought  not  to 
pass." 

Madam  President,  one  additional  com- 
ment and  I  shall  be  finished.  I  should 
not  Uke  the  Record  to  show,  even  in  the 
absence  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  that  I  would  demean  Palm 
Beach  as  a  place  in  which  farming  and 
animal  husbandry  may  be  studied.  But 
by  the  same  token  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  beautiful  Palm  Springs,  in  the 
State  from  which  I  come,  is  a  part  of  a 
vast  expanse  of  God's  wonderful  desert, 
which,  with  the  water  which  my  friends 
have  permitted  us  to  use  in  southern 
California,  has  ripened  into  a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden.  Here  one  can  study 
farming,  if  he  so  desires,  or  merely  rest 
and  enjoy  the  magnificence  of  which  we 
in  California  are  so  proud. 

With  that  statement  I  bid  my  able 
friend    from    Minnesota    goodnight.     I 


hope  he  will  now  forthwith  suggest  that 
we  concliKie  our  deliberations  for  the 
week. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
first  I  wish  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  from  California  for  his  repartee 
and  splendid  argument.  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  could  make  such  a 
good  case  out  of  so  little  information 
and  facts.    I  heartily  commend  him. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
on  that  happy  note,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  June  25, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian.   , 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  June  23, 1962; 

U.S.  District  Jxtdges 

Edward  J.  McManus,  of  Iowa,  to  iae  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa,  vice  Henry  N.  Craven,  retired. 

WUllam  C.  Hanson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  UJS.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Iowa,  vice  a  new  position. 
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Address   by    Senator    Goldwater   Before 
National   Edlitorial   Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  23,  1962 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  delivered  by  myself  before 
the  77th  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association,  at  Hershey. 
Pa.,  on  June  22.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  or   a   Speech   bt   US.   Senator   Baut 

OOLOWATER.  Rrj-UBLICAN.  OF  ARIZONA.  TO 
THE  77TH  ANNirAl,  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL     EDnXJRIALi      ASSOCIATION.      Hershzt 

HoTEi.,  Hershev,  Pa.,  June  22,  1962 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Bdltorlal  Association,  I  am  highly 
honored  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  be  able 
to  share  with  you  some  of  my  views  and 
some  of  my  concern  over  the  development 
of  pubUc  policy  to  these  critical  days  of 
challenge  and  opjxjrtunlty.  You  know,  when 
I  stop  to  think  of  the  numtwr  of  dry  polit- 
ical speeches  to  which  newsmen  are  sub- 
jected these  days.  1  begin  to  wonder,  even 
m.arvel,  that  I  was  Invited  to  appear  on  thU 
Important  occasion.  I  guess  you  know  that 
I  am  not  exactly  noted  for  making  non- 
polltlcal  speeches.  And  I  make  no  apologies. 
Politics,  in  a  very  Important  sense,  is  my 


business,  and  today  I  l>elleve  It  Is  becoming 
the  business  of  everyone  In  this  country  who 
worries  about  the  preeent  trend  of  events 
'^and  our  ability  to  lead  the  free  world.  Cer- 
tainly every  one  of  you  here  tonight  who  has 
a  flnanclal  stake  In  the  newspaper  business 
has  cause  for  taking  a  direct  part  in  the 
selection  and  election  of  government  of- 
ficials who  believe  in  sound  fiscal  practices 
as  well  as  firmness  and  resolution  in  the 
handling  of  our  international  affairs. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  primarily 
about  the  domestic  situation  and  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  In  the  drive  to  ex- 
pand our  economic  growth  and  provide  a 
rapidly  expanding  population  with  the  em- 
ployment and  living  standards  necessary  to 
maintain  our  national  strength. 

Figures  aren't  always  a  useful  tool  in  ex- 
plaining the  magnitude  of  a  national  prob- 
lem, but  very  often  there  is  no  other  way. 
So  in  order  to  get  some  perspective  on  the 
great  need  today  for  economic  growth,  let 
me  remind  you  that  in  1961  more  than  2.3 
million  new  workers  Joined  tlie  scramble  for 
Jobs  in  the  United  States.  By  1970.  the 
number  of  new  workers  entering  the  Ameri- 
can labor  market  every  year  will  be  3  mil- 
lion. T^ls  win  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
Job  ahead. 

Now  how  do  you  create  new  Jobs?  Can 
you  do  it  through  Government  flat  or  legisla- 
tive action?  Could  the  President  Issue  an 
Executive  order  saying  the  Government  will 
provide  them?  Will  they  come  from  the 
92.6  billion  public  works  program  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed?  Will  they  be 
provided  through  Increased  Government 
spending  In  other  fields? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  only  the 
private  enterprise  economy  can  provide  the 
kind  of  Jobs  needed.  And  this  requires  an 
Investment  of  $18,500  on  the  average  for 
each  new  Job.  So  where  do  we  get  Invest- 
ments of  the  magnitude  required?    We  can 


get  It  only  from  people  with  enough  nerve 
and  enough  faith  in  the  business  future  to 
put  their  money  Into  new  enterprises  and 
into  programs  for  expanding  existing  ones. 

This  being  the  case,  the  big  Job  today — 
as  always— Is  the  fostering  of  the  kind  of 
climate  that  wUl  encourage  Investors:  that 
will  deepen  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  future  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
An  Investor  must  have  reasonable  assurance 
of  a  fair  return  on  his  money  or  he  won't 
put  it  up.  He'll  leave  it  Idle  on  deposit. 
And  this  does  nothing  to  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States.  It  does 
nothing  to  ease  the  persistent  and  nagging 
problem  of  unemployment.  It  does  nothing 
to  correct  our  unfavorable  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  It  does  nothing  to  ease 
the  high  rate  of  business  failures  which 
plague  our  economy. 

Today,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  stock 
market  to  understand  that  something  Is 
wrong.  I  don't  care  how  many  scholarly 
explanations  we  get  from  the  White  House 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  stock  market  in  this  counlry 
is  a  gigantic  mirror  which  refiects  business 
attitudes  and  the  man-on-the-street  opin- 
ion. It  is  a  sensitive  mechanism  which  re- 
sponds quickly  to  national  events  and  public 
trends. 

We  have  seen  how  It  reacts  when  a  Presi- 
dent Buffers  a  heart  attack.  We  have  seen 
how  it  reacts  when  a  threat  of  war  arises. 
We  have  seen  how  It  reacts  when  a  strike 
occurs  in  a  basic  Industry. 

And  we  also  have  seen  how  It  reacts  to 
executive  action  aimed  at  a  single  Industry. 
We  have  seen  It  react  to  the  steady  insistence 
upon  foolish  and  unsound  economic  policies. 
We  have  seen  it  react  to  new  threats  of  Gov- 
ernment recourse  in  the  event  of  what  the 
President  describes  as  "angry  argument." 

What  you  have  seen  in  the  stock  market 
reactions  of  the  past  weeks  is  a  massive  vote 
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of  "no  confidence"  In  the  present  adminis- 
tration's policies.  But  we  are  told  that  it  is 
something  else.  We  are  told  that  the  trouble 
stems  from  myths  and  legends  and  the  re- 
telling of  old  cliches.  We  are  told  that  Gov- 
ernment is  not  hostile  to  business,  but  that 
big  business  is  hostile  to  the  Government. 

Now  let's  examine  that  last  premise  a  bit, 
becnuse  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  going 
to  hear  more  and  more  talk  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  era  of  strained  relations 
between  Goveriunent  and  business  started 
with  the  business  community.  This  is  the 
current  line  being  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion, its  official  spokesmen  and  its  nonolBcial 
but  active  supporters  among  newspaper 
columnistfi.  The  President  set  the  tone  for 
this  dialog  In  his  speech  at  Yale.  Let  me 
quote  a  portion  of  that  speech  for  j'ou. 
Here  is  what  the  President  said: 

"If  a  contest  in  angry  argument  were 
forced  upon  it,  no  administration  would 
shrink  from  response,  and  history  does  not 
suggest  that  American  Presidents  are  totally 
without  recourse  in  an  engagement  forced 
upon  them  because  of  hostility  In  one  sec- 
tion of  society." 

This,  of  course,  was  an  attempt  to  put 
all  the  blame  for  what  has  happened  in 
recent  weeks  on  the  back  of  business  and 
also  to  warn  that  the  Government  won't 
shrink  from  using  its  power  again  if  a  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community  gets  out  of 
line.  Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
about  the  President's  well-advertised  speech 
at  Yale  was  the  way  some  newspapers  hailed 
it  as  a  peace  offering  to  business.  Far  from 
being  anything  of  the  sort.  I  am  sure  that 
the  President's  remarks  only  served  to  deepen 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  that  reign 
not  only  on  the  business  front  but  among 
the  American  people  as  well. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  economic 
stagnation  results^  when  people  begin  to 
retrench.  I've  seen  this  happen  in  the  re- 
tail business  where  I  spent  many  years  It 
works  like  this:  A  woman  will  oome  into 
the  store  and  admire  a  dress.  She  may  even 
try  it  on  and  spend  considerable  time  talk- 
ing about  it  with  the  saleswoman.  But 
Anally  she'll  decide  not  to  buy  it  because 
her  husband  has  been  complaining  about 
the  business  outlook.  You  might  eventually 
find  out  that  the  husband  was  basing  his 
views  on  the  performance  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Then  have  this  multiplied  across  the 
land  and  economic  trouble  begins. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  isn't  particularly  im- 
portant what  the  market  plunge  actually 
means  in  the  context  of  strict  economics. 
Nor  is  it  especially  important  what  the 
President,  or  his  advisers,  or  the  Memt>ers 
of  Congress  think  it  means.  What  is  im- 
portant is  what  the  public  generally — the 
man  on  the  street  and  his  wife — the  great 
consuming  population  of  America — think  it 
means.  If  they  adopt  the  general  view  that 
a  plunging  market  means  that  something  is 
wrong  which  might  affect  the  future,  their 
reaction  will  be  one  of  caution. 

There  is  no  accurate  way  of  knowing 
what  the  Government's  action  in  the  steel 
price  dispute  has  meant  to  the  American 
economy  in  terms  of  canceled  contracts,  de- 
layed expansion  projects,  deferred  purchas- 
ing. But  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  haven't 
yet  felt  the  full  impact  of  that  inadvised 
burst  of  temper  and  what  followed  it. 

Where  I  think  the  President  made  a  grave 
mistake  for  which  the  entire  Nation  will 
pay  was  in  using  the  cocked  and  loaded 
pistol  of  Government  power  on  a  single  in- 
dustt-y.  The  gun  had  been  at  his  disposal 
for  a  long  time — it  is  always  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  We  had  all  witnessed  the  ac- 
cumulation of  centralized  authority  In  un- 
answerable proportions.  And  many  of  us 
had  warned  that  the  mere  existence  of  great 


power  in  the  hands  of  Government  was 
dangerous:  that  the  temptation  to  use  It 
nxlght  someday  prove  too  great  for  an  Amer- 
ican President  determined  to  have  his  own 
way.  I  believe  that  the  fact  that  it  was 
used  in  a  situation  where  no  laws  were 
broken  and  no  great  national  emergency 
existed  profoundly  shook  the  American 
people. 

Just  how  the  President  can  now  over- 
come the  uneasiness  and  confusion  that  his 
action  brought  about  isn't  easy  to  answer. 
One  thing  is  certain:  assertions  such  as  the 
one  I  have  quoted  from  the  President's 
speech  at  Yale  will  do  nothing  but  extend 
and  compound  the  difficulty.  In  effect,  the 
President  reminded  the  business  community 
that  the  pistol  Is  still  cocked  and  loaded  and 
that  he  won't  hesitate  to  use  it  again  if  he 
feels  the  necessity. 

I  don't  think  business  is  hostile  to  the 
administration.  More  than  any  other 
group,  the  businessmen  in  America  want  to 
see  a  return  of  confidence.  And  why 
wouldn't  they?  Businessmen  are  In  busi- 
ness to  make  money.  They  cant  serve  their 
own  purpose  if  a  psychology  develops  that 
slows  down  trade  and  causes  investors  to 
pull  in  their  horns.  Consequently,  in  their 
own  best  interests,  the  businessmen  of 
America  seek  friendly  relations  with  the 
Government. 

But  cordial  relations  and  proper  under- 
standing and  a  return  of  confidence  cannot 
be  achieved  by  words  alone — certainly  not 
the  kind  of  words  we  have  been  recently 
hearing  from  the  President  and  his  sup- 
porters. The  President  can  repeat  50  times 
a  day  that  business  and  labor  and  govern- 
ment must  work  together  in  harmony  for  the 
sake  of  economic  growth  and  the  good  of  the 
Nation.  But  it  won't  mean  a  thing  unless 
he  acts  accordingly.  In  other  words.  I  don't 
think  the  President  can  have  a  return  of 
confidence  in  his  adiminlstration  merely  for 
the  asking.  I  think  he's  got  to  earn  it  by 
adopting  some  policies  and  attitudes  In 
which  the  business  community  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America  can  put  faith. 

What  isn't  fully  realized  In  the  present 
situation  is  how  long  the  businessmen  of 
America  went  along  with  the  administration, 
retaining  their  optimism  and  their  confidence 
in  the  face  of  early  and  growing  signs  of 
antibuslness  attitudes  in   the  Government. 

The  evidence  of  such  an  attitude  developed 
very  early  in  the  new  administration.  For 
example,  one  of  the  first  things  President 
Kennedy  did  upon  taking  office  was  to  skip 
the  traditional  appearance  of  a  new  Chief 
Executive  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Chamt>er  of  Commerce.  After  that,  you 
will  remember,  came  the  flurry  which  dem- 
onstrated the  Commerce  Department's  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  Business  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Then  the  Interior  Department  Junked 
the  partnership  plan  devised  by  President 
Eisenhower  for  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  electric  power  resources. 
A  steady  stream  of  criticism  was  directed 
by  new  administration  officials  at  the  ethics 
of  the  business  community — a  generalized 
assault  which  blamed  an  entire  segment  of 
the  country  for  the  transgressions  of  a  mere 
handful  of  alleged  price  fixers. 

And  the  business  community  remained 
optimistic  and  hopeful  even  when  the  ad- 
ministration staffed  its  key  policymaking, 
branches  with  union  leaders  and  members 
of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
other  groups  noted  for  their  lukewarm  feel- 
ings about  the  advantages  of  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  As  Scripps-Howard  writer 
Henry  J.  Taylor  has  written:  "These  men 
brought  about  as  much  confidence  to  busi- 
ness  as    Jesse   James    brought    to   a   bank. 


But,  still  the  attitude  of  the  business  com- 
munity never  got  past  the  phase  of  mild 
concern." 

I  believe  you  will  find  that  the  business- 
men of  America  maintained  a  high  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  present  administration 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  steel  price  crack- 
down. At  least,  the  surveys  conducted  by 
business  magazines  throughout  the  country 
certainly  showed  that  there  was  no  active 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  business  com- 
munity. 

What  the  steel  dispute  pointed  up  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  administration's 
determination  to  ride  roughshod  over  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  planning  for  the 
economy.  When  you  strip  that  situation  of 
all  arguments  over  whether  the  price  in- 
crease was  Justified,  whether  the  announce- 
ment was  timed  wrong,  whether  the  steel 
Industry  deliberately  set  out  to  embarrass 
the  administration,  you  still  confront  the 
question  of  whether  a  private  Industry  has 
the  right  to  make  a  private  decision.  The 
question  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  free- 
dom— the  freedom  of  a  private  group  to 
make  a  decision  it  felt  was  Justified  in  the 
best  interests  of  its  workers.  Its  stockholders, 
and  its  customers.  That  freedom  Is  basic 
to  the  operation  of  our  business  system.  It 
is  the  important  wellsprin|g  of  our  strength, 
our  Initiative,  and  our  industry.  It  Is  an 
indispensable  underpinning  to  the  American 
economy. 

And  when  you  tamper  with  that  free- 
dom—in a  massive  unmistakable  way —you 
tamper  with  the  confidence  of  the  business 
community  and  the  American  people.  Gov- 
ernment economic  planning  Is  one  thing: 
but  when  a  government  begins  to  use  power 
to  enforce  Its  plans  the  whole  Idea  becomes 
dictatorial  in  nature. 

This  Is  the  thing  that  has  Infused  the 
economic  system  with  uneasiness,  and  doubt, 
and  caution.  This  is  what  makes  business- 
men wonder  about  the  future.  How  great  a 
part  does  the  Government  expect  to  play  In 
economic  declsiorunaking?  How  rigid  are 
those  mysterious  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
White  House  brain  trust  for  wages  and 
prices?  How  far  can  industry  go  in  laying 
plans  for  the  future  based  on  prices  of  its  \ 
own  making? 

For  all  the  speeches  and  explanations  we 
have  heard  along  the  New  Frontier,  these 
questions  are  still  unanswered.  But  the 
fact  that  the  administration  Is  implement- 
ing its  drive  for  a  thoroughly  planned  econ- 
omy is  plain  enough.  Why  else  is  the  Presi- 
dent asking  Congress  for  more  power  than 
any  other  Chief  Executive  has  ever  held  in 
a  period  when  we  are  not  engaged  in  an  out- 
and-out  shooting  war?  Why  Is  the  adminis- 
tration seeking  vast  new  authority  over  the 
Ux  structure,  the  tariff  machinery,  the 
money  supply?  Why  Is  the  administration 
seeking  new  public  works  spending  authority 
to  the  tune  of  over  $2  billion?  Why  Is  there 
such  a  concerted  drive  shaping  up  in  the 
administration  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  deficit  financing  does  not  lead 
to  inflation:  that  the  national  debt  is  not 
excessive;  that  balanced  budgets  are 
dangerous? 

These  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  likely  to  increase  confidence 
in  the  economic  attitudes  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Nor  are  suggestions  such  as  we 
heard  a  few  days  ago  from  the  President's 
Solicitor  General.  Mr.  Archibald  Co«.  This 
administration  official,  stMnetlmes  called  the 
Government's  top  attorney,  claims  that  some 
formal  procedure  wUl  have  to  be  established 
to  bring  the  Government  Into  wage  and  price 
policy  decisionmaking  in  basic  industries  "at 
a  fairly  early  stage."  In  other  words,  the 
administration  wants  to  formalize  Its  med- 
dling.   It  wants  an  official  procedure  for  the 


Injection  of  brain  trust  decisions  In  the  af- 
fairs of  management  and  labor. 

Now  m  thU  I  suggest  that  the  Nation's 
labor  unions  have  as  great  a  stake  as  does 
the  business  community.  I  have  heard  It 
said  that  confidence  would  return  if  the 
President  would  uae  his  temper  and  his  pow- 
er against  some  union  wage  demand  in  the 
same  fashion  as  he  used  them  against  the 
steel  industry's  price  Increase.  The  theory 
here  is  that  the  President  needs  to  establish 
his  impartiality;  that  he  needs  to  demon- 
strate that  the  requirements  of  bureaucratic 
planning  for  the  economy  apply  as  stringent- 
ly to  the  labor  segment  as  to  management. 
And  here  I  disagree  emphatically.  I  believe 
J  the  Government  should  stay  out.  I  don't 
believe  Government  has  any  place  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  either  on  the  side  of  man- 
agement or  labor.  I  believe  the  freedom 
of  our  economic  system  requires  that  the 
men  of  labor  and  the  men  of  management 
decide  their  own  differences — and  that  these 
decisions  be  reached  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  not  in  the  office  of  Labor  Secretary  Gold- 
berg. White  House  Economist  Heller  or  At- 
torney General  Kennedy. 

When  the  Government  gets  Into  these 
matters,  it  does  great  disservice  to  the  eco- 
nomic system.  It  destroys  confidence  and 
brings  confusion.  It  aggravates  conditions 
of  unemployment,  business  failures,  and 
allied  economic  problems.  It  slows  down 
economic  growth  and  adds  to  the  forces 
which  engender  reclsslons.  This  has  been 
the  history  of  Government  interference  down 
through  the  ages. 

But  the  lessons  of  history  appear  to  have 
no  Importance  to  the  men  who  presently 
direct  the  economic  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  they  did.  we  wouldn't  today  be 
hearing  statements  like  that  of  Solicitor 
General  Cox  which  suggest  the  need  for 
Government  wage-and-price  controls,  be- 
cause conditions  have  changed. 
^  And  here  Is  something  to  remember: 
0very  time  you  hear  an  administration  be- 
ginning to  harp  on  the  idea  of  changing 
conditions  and  economic  complexities  you 
c^n  start  looking  for  the  theorists  and  the 
bfain  trusters  to  oome  up  with  some  over- 
njight  panacea.  And  this  always  means 
n^ore  Government  control.  Remember  when 
our  agricultural  problems  began  taking  on 
this  mantle  of  complexity?  Remember  what 
tae  Government's  answer  was  to  those 
changed  conditions?  And  see  where  it  has 
led  us.  We  havent  solved  our  farm  prob- 
lem but  we  have  succeeded  in  loading  our- 
selves down  with  billions  of  tons  of  surplus 
and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  public  debt. 
In  this  instance  wa  let  the  Government  go 
in  for  control  and  regimentation.  We  let 
1  the  Government  tamper  with  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  We  let  the 
Government  replace  natural  pricing  with 
Federal  edict.  And  the  result  is  a  bureau- 
cratic nightmare  which  gets  only  worse. 

You  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  where  we're 
headed  if  you  Just  take  the  conditions  ex- 
isting today  in  our  agriculture  industry  and 
apply  them  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Government  planning  and  controls  never 
work.  They  never  have.  They  never  will. 
We  have  the  evidence  right  before  our  eyes. 
Yet  the  present  administration  continues  to 
toy  with  this  economic  dynamite  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  the  greatest  challenge 
yet  to  our  productlre  capability. 

Let  me  describe  a  country  to  you. 

This  country  was  going  In  heavily  for  gov- 
ernment spending  on  welfare  projects. 

This  country  was  interpreting  the  "public 
interest"  in  terms  of  vast  housing  programs 
and  other  projects  it  felt  the  people  must 
have  but  which  its  people  had  not  asked  for. 

This  country  had  a  steady  rate  of  employ- 
ment but  a  rising  rate  of  unemployment. 


This  country's  business  was  caught  in  a 
profit  squeeze  because  of  the  unresisted  de- 
mands of  labor  unions. 

This  country  was  plagued  by  a  high  and 
Increasing  rate  of  business  failures. 

This  country  was  suffering  from  foreign 
competition  and  a  loss  of  oversea  markets. 

This  country's  stock  market  prices  were 
declining  at  a  time  when  its  officials  were 
contending  that  its  economy  was  basically 
'sound. 

Now.  despite  the  similarities  you  might 
have  noted.  I  have  not  been  describing  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  year  1962. 
I  have  been  describing  the  country  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  period  between  1925  and  1929, 
Just  before  it  led  the  entire  world  into  finan- 
cial panic  which  brought  on  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

I  suggest  that  we  would  do  well  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  conditions  In  Austria  which 
triggered  the  greatest  depression  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  slide  began  in  Aus- 
tria, not  in  the  United  States,  and  I  believe 
almost  all  the  economic  experts  are  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  that  premise.  So,  for 
the  real  roots  of  the  great  depression,  we 
must  study  the  conditions  in  Austria  prior 
to  the  collapse  of  the  K^it  Anstadt  bank- 
ing system.  And  when  we  do  this  we  come 
face  to  face  with  the  evils  of  government 
spending. 

The  whole  problem  in  Austria  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  1929  collapse,  that  country  had  been 
living  on  its  capital  funds.  In  the  year  1931 
it  was  calculated  that  if  all  the  undertak- 
ings in  Austria  were  to  be  sold  at  the  value 
of  their  stock  exchange  quotations,  the  pro- 
ceeds would  not  cover  one-half  of  the  public 
expenditures  for  a  single  year.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  Viennese  municipality  on  Its 
housing  program  alone  since  the  armistice 
exceeded  the  total  value  of  the  capital  of  all 
Austrian  manufacturing  Joint-stock  com- 
panies. 

Of  course,  no  financial  system  could  stand 
such  a  strain.  One  by  one.  the  financial 
houses  in  Vienna  closed  their  doors.  The 
slump  intensified  the  capital  consumption. 
Finally,  in  early  May  1931.  the  Kredlt  An- 
stadt, which  had  taken  over  the  bad  debts 
of  its  predecessors,  announced  that  it  could 
not  meet  Its  liabilities.  And  the  collapse  of 
the  Kredlt  Anstadt  was  the  beginning  of  a 
worldwide  financial  crisis. 

Now  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  Is  right  now  headed  for  a  de- 
pression such  as  we  experienced  in  the 
1930's.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  must  un- 
derstand the  ultimate  consequences  of  con- 
stantly enlarging  Government  expenditures 
in  a  time  of  heavy  deficit.  I  think  we  must 
see,  and  see  clearly,  what  can  happen  when 
a  nation's  capital  structure  begins  to  dry  up 
and  stagnate.  I  think  we  must  avoid  the  ex- 
perience of  Austria  by  adopting  policies  that 
will  greatly  accelerate  the  rate  of  capital  in- 
vestment in  this  country. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  more  money  the  Government 
pumps  into  noncapital  ventures — ventures 
which  cost  a  lot  but  do  not  create  economic 
growth — the  more  it  takes  away  from  our 
private  economic  system.  And  the  cost  of 
this  is  always  counted  in  terms  of  lower 
production  and  fewer  Jobe. 

And  this  Is  happening  to  an  ever  greater 
degree  In  the  United  States.  The  flg\ires  on 
our  capital  growth  over  the  years  show  a 
dangerous  trend.  I  would  remind  you,  for 
example,  that  in  1957  new  capital  investment 
in  the  United  States  totaled  ♦36.9  billion. 
And  the  second  quarter  rate  for  1962  is  es- 
timated at  only  $36.6  billion. 

I  suggest  that  the  more  we  go  in  for  these 
huge    Government    spending    schemes,    the 


closer  wc  get  to  the  situation  that  existed  in 
Austria  prior  to  the  great  depression.  If  the 
trend  isn't  checked,  this  Nation  eventually 
will  begin  to  live  off  Its  capital,  and  Its  In- 
dustry will  be  forced  to  operate  at  a  net  loss. 

This   Is   the    direction    in    which    we    are 
headed.     It  can  be  changed  only  if  actions 
are  taken  to  spur  capital  so  that  It  can  keep  , 
pace  with   the   Increasing   demands   of  our 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad. 

So  what  can  the  Government  do  about  all 
this?  I  believe  the  President  should  begin 
by  bringing  some  hardheaded  bvisinessmen 
Into  his  advisory  circle — men  who  are  able  to 
see  beyond  theory  and  who  can  back  their 
decisions  with  experience  gained  In  the 
marketplace — men  who  have  college  degrees 
but  also  know  what  it  means  to  meet  a  pay- 
roll, struggle  with  technological  changes  and 
increased  labor  costs  and  burdensome  taxes. 
In  short,  I  believe  the  President  would  do 
well  to  replace  many  of  his  braintrusters  with-  i 
men  who  understand  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  know  what  it  takes  to  make  it" 
grow  and  expand. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion should  immediately  start  cutting  down 
on  Government  expendittires.  A  good 
starting  place  would  be  the  new  $2  bllllon- 
pl\is  public  works  program.  When  the 
legislation  for  this  reaches  the  White  House, 
which  I  believe  it  will,  the  President  should 
veto  It  and  thus  dramatize — by  Jettisoning 
one  of  his  own  bills — a  new  administration 
Intention  to  reduce  expenditures.  I  sug- 
gest this  is  the  only  sound  course  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  insist  on  a  tax  cut 
next  year.  We've  already  got  a  big  deficit. 
If  the  Government  plans  to  further  cut  its 
revenues.  It  stands  to  reason  that  It  must 
seek  ways  to  reduce  Its  expenditures.  Al- 
ways assuming,  of  course,  that  there  is  any 
tendency  left  in  the  White  House  to  adhere 
to  tenets  of  sound  fiscal  practice. 

Another  move  open  to  the  President  which 
I  believe  would  help  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  Increase  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  would  be  to  projxjse  a  real- 
istic program  for  liberalization  of  depreci- 
ation allowances  in  the  tax  structiu-e.  It 
would  help  inuneasurably  if  ^he  would  ask 
Congress  to  forget  the  tiny  8  j>ercent  tax 
credit  idea  he  proposed  earlier  and  substi- 
tute for  it  a  new  and  expanded  schedule  of 
writeoffs.  This  would  permit  business  im- 
mediately to  begin  on  the  task  of  replacing 
some  $90  to  $100  billion  worth  of  aging  and 
obsolete  equipment.  It  would  prove  a 
greater  boon  to  the  economy  and  do  more  to 
correct  the  unemployment  problem  than 
any  other  single  course  now  open  to  the 
Government.  It  also  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  ease  the  problem  of  foreign  competition 
with  American  Industry.  We  need  this  new 
equipment.  We  need  to  modernize  our  in- 
dustrial plant  if  we  are  to  compete  on  a 
quality  basis  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  are  not  help- 
less in  the  present  economic  situation. 
There  are  many  things  they  can  do — sound 
things  that  will  encourage  American  busi- 
nessmen and  American  Investors  to  look  to 
the  future  with  confidence  and  faith.  But 
to  do  them  the  President  must  rid  himself 
of  the  radical  economic  theories  of  men  who 
believe  that  present  conditions  are  too 
sophisticated  to  allow  for  balanced  budgets, 
reduced  expenditures,  and  payments  on  the 
national  debt.  He  must  understand  that 
sound  business  practices  sltb  what  business- 
men live  by  and  that  they  cannot  take 
encouragement  from  patently  unsound 
government  policies.  In  other  words,  the 
President  can  have  a  new,  enlightened,  and 
confident  relationship  with  business — but 
only  If  he  earns  it. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clcxik  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  . 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Junk  35.  1962. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
Albebt    to    act    aa     Speaker    pro    tempore 
today. 

John  W.  McCoemack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Arthur  L.  Martin,  First 
Methodist  Church,  Crestview,  Fla.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  whose  lov- 
ing kindness  never  faileth,  who  rulest 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  keeping 
meicy  for  Thy  people  who  walk  before 
the  presence  of  Thy  glory;  graciously 
vouchsafe  Thy  presence  as  we  open 
Congress  today.  Thou  who  hast  merci- 
fully promised  to  hear  the  prayers  of  Thy 
people  who  call  upon  Thee;  we  beseech 
Thee  graciously  to  bless  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  and  especially  this  Conigress 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  this 
space  age  with  its  problems  and  opportu- 
nities, give  this  Congress  the  wisdom  to 
make  the  right  decision.  Watch  over 
thus  Congress  in  their  going  out  and  in 
their  coming  in.  and  direct  their  foot- 
steps ever  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and 
right,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  22,  1962,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
KfcGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

"S  H  Jl.  3444.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjiutlng,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  Irrigation 
charges  against  non -Indian -owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project, 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa tribal  land  on  the  Pond  du  Lac 
Indian  Reservation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and 
"    Joseph  Church,  Sawyer,  Minn.;  and 

H.R.  11057.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  In  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 


requested,  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.B.  6682.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
emption of  fowling  net*  from  duty;  and 

H  J.  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year   1962. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

5.  2121.  An  act  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

6.  2859.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
crop  Insurance  may  be  offered  each  year; 

S.  2971.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Jlcarilla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jlcarilla  Reservation; 

S.  3120.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  May  29.  1884; 

S.  3161.  An  act  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  re^lutlon  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

S.  860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  August  5,  1939.  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  rec- 
ords of  the  U.S.  Government,"  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  62-20. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  11131) 
authorizing  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
IXKses,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Vinson, 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Philbin,  H4- 

BERT,     WiNSTEAD,     ARENDS,     GAVIW,     NOR- 

BLAD.  and  Van  Zandt. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  reqeust  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  said  about  the  defeat  of  the 
farm  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
release  by  the  Sectetary  of  Agriculture. 
Orville  Freeman.  June  22,  1962.  issued 
after  defeat  of  his  bill.  In  that  release. 
Freeman  referred  to  a  "secret  meeting" 
of  Republicans  and  indicated  there  was 
something  wrong  in  having  "secret" 
meetings.  As  everyone  knows  the  farm 
bill  was  defeated  last  Thursday,  hence, 
according  to  the  Washington  farm  letter 
written  by  Wayne  Dorrow,  the  Demo- 
crats must  have  held  a  secret  meeting 
as  this  letter  refers  to  a  meeting  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  last  Fri- 
day. I  have  checked  with  all  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  and 
none  of  them  were  Invited  or  attended 
any  meeting  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee last  Friday.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
Freeman  stops  talking  about  secret  meet- 
ings and  gives  some  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


INCREASE  FUNDS  FOR  HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  1834)  to  amend  further 
the  act  of  August  7,  1946 — 60  Stat.  896 — 
as  amended,  by  providing  for  an  increase 
in  the  authorization  funds  to  be  granted 
for  the  consti-uction  of  hospital  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia;  by  ex- 
tending the  time  in  which  grants  may 
be  made;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  August  7.  1946  (60  Stat 
896) ,  as  amended.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "•40.730,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$41,105,000"  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  the  last  day  of  the  second  session 
of  the  EMghty-Seventh  Congress". 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  extend 
the  hospital  act  in  connection  with  the 
Greater  Southeast  Community  Hospital, 
Washington,  DC.  It  seems  that  the 
hospital  costs  have  increased  consider- 
ably since  the  erection  of  the  hospital 
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began  and  since  the  Sponsors  of  the  hos- 
pital were  able  to  cpdlect  the  matching 
funds. 

During  this  time  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  building  the  hospital  had  gone 
up  by  $375,000.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  supposed  to  pay  30  percent  of  the 
hospital  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  increased 
Federal  contribution  to  this  hospital? 

Mr.  McMillan.   ,lt  would  be  $375,- 

000.  less  30  percent.    1 1  ■ 

Mr.  GROSS.     And,  the  necessity  for 

this  increased  authorization  is  because 

construction  costs  have  increased? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 
Several  years  ago  the  Congress  appro- 
priated funds  for  this  hospital  but  the 
sponsors  of  the  hospital  were  unable  to 
collect  the  matching  funds  until  recently. 
Now,  the  cost  has  gone  up  to  that  ex- 
tent as  the  Federal  Government  share. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  it  is  not  within  the  capa- 
bility of  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  put  up  this  additional 
money;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  They  also  had  to 
collect  $375,000  extra  private  funds  for 
their  half  of  the  extra  cost. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Their  half? 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Yes,  sir;  their 
matching  fluids.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  supposed  to  pay  30  percent  of 
the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  money  is  exclusively 
for  the  Washington  Hospital  Center,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Yes.  sir.  This  Is 
the  Southeast  Hospital  which  comes 
under  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INCORPORATE  METROPOLITAN  PO- 
UCE     RELIEF     ASSOCIATION     OP 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  3063) 
to  incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Relief  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   and    ask    for    its    immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  aa.^mbled.  That  Clar- 
ence  H.   Lutz,    panels   Conley,    Garland   B. 
Waters.    WUllaih    G.   Schenck,    Lawrence    D. 
Johnson.  Anthony  A.  Cuozzo,  Lester  W.  Heb- 
bard,  and  Royce  L.  Glvens  are  hereby  cre- 
ated and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by 
the  name  of  "Metropolitan  Police  Relief  As- 
sociation of  the  DlstHct  of  Columbia"  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "cor- 


poration"), and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and 
the  powers  and  limitations  contained  In  this 
Act. 

COMPLKTION    OF   ORGANIZATION 

Sic.  2.  The  persons  named  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  by  the 
selection  of  officers  and  employees,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  and  bylaws  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purposes. 

OBJECT    and   purpose   OF   CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  corporation  shall  not  b*  con- 
dvicted  for  profit  but  shall  have  as  its  object 
and  purpose,  upon  the  payment  of  specified 
amounts,  the  payment  of  death  benefits  with 
respect  to  ( 1 )  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
officers  or  memt)ers  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  of  the  Distirict  of  Columbia,  (2) 
wives  of  persons  wtto  iire  or  have  been  offi- 
cers or  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (3) 
persons  who  are  or  have  been  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columlpla  fissigned  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  enter  into  contracts  with  those  per- 
sons described  In  section  3  of  tjjls  Act  to  pay 
death  benefits  not  to  exceed  $1,500  with  re- 
spect to  such  persons; 

(2)  to  Issue  certificates  of  membership  as 
evidence  of  the  contracts  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1) ; 

(3)  to  collect  specified  amounts  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  for  the  payment  of  death 
benefits; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction; 

(5)  to  choose  such  officers,  directors,  man- 
agers, agents,  and  employees  as  the  business 
of  the  corporation  may  require; 

(6)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  management  of 
its  property  and  regulation  of  Its  affairs; 

(7)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(8)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  necessary  for  attain- 
ing the  object  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
purpose  of  the  corporation  subject  to  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  in  force  In  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(9)  to  transfer,  encumber,  and  convey 
real  or  personal  property; 

(10)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corpo- 
rate seal; 

(11)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  such  bonds,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  In  force  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(12)  to  Invest  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion only  In  such  securities  as  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  approve,  from  tlnje  to  time, 
for  the  investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries 
operating  under  Its  Jurisdiction;   and 

(13)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

membership;  voting  rights 
Sec.  5.  (a)  EligibUity  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  of  the  corporation  shall,  except 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  be  determined  by 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

(b)  Only  members  of  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  matters  submit- 
ted to  a  vote  at  meetings  of  members  of  the 
corporation.     Each  member  of  the  corpora- 


tion shall  have  only  one  vote  with  respect 
to  matters  submitted  to  a  vote  at  meetings 
of  members  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  directors;    COMPOSITION, 

responsibilities 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  those  per- 
sons named  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
Such  persons  shall  remain  on  the  board  of 
directors  x>t  the  corporation  for  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  After  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  (1) 
one  officer  or  member  from  each  precinct, 
bureau,  and  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (who 
is  a  certificate  holder  of  the  corporation) 
elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  certificate 
holders  of  the  corporation  who  are  assigned 
to  the  precinct,  bureau,  or  division  from 
which  such  officer  or  member  is  elected;  (2) 
one  member  of  the  White  House  Police  force 
(who  is  a  certificate  holder  of  the  corpo- 
ration) elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
certificate  holders  of  the  corporation  who 
are  members  of  the  White  House  Police 
force;  and  (3)  one  member  of  the  Retired 
Men's  Association  of  the  MetropKJlltan  Police 
Department  (who  Is  a  certificate  holder  of 
the  corporation)  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  certificate  holders  of  the  corporation 
who  are  members  of  such  association. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation.  The  board  of 
directors  may  appoint  from  among  its  mem- 
bership such  committees  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable to  carry  out  the  affairs  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Including  an  executive  committee 
and  an  Investment  committee. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  sliall  make  and 
adopt  such  bylaws  for  the  conduct  of  the 
corporation  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  which  are  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  this  Act. 

officers  of  the  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  shall  also  be  the  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration, a  vice  president,  a  secretary-treas- 
t^r,  and  an  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  as  prescribed  In  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  as 
secretary-treasurer  or  as  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  each  such  officer  shall  be  required 
to  give  a  good  and  sufficient  surety  bond  to 
the  corporation  In  the  amount  of  $10  000 
conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  • 
of  his  duties.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  sec- 
tion the  term  "faithful  performance  of  his 
duties"  shall  include  the  proper  accounting 
for  all  funds  and  property  received  by  reason 
of  the  position  or  employment  of  the  in- 
dividual so  bonded  and  all  duties  and  re- 
spoi^lbllltles  imposed  upon  such  individual 
by  this  Act  and  by  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

xrsK  or  income;  loans  to  officers,  directors, 

OR    EMPLOT^ES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director,  except  as  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  or  as  remuneration 
for  services  which  remuneration  for  services 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  r 
of  the  coriKJratlon. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.    Any 
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director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any  of- 
ficer who  participates  In  the  making  of  such 
loans,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
to  the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such 
loan  until  the  repayment  thereof. 

(c)  No  director  or  oflftcer  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  receive  any  money  or  valuable 
thing  iot  negotiating,  procuring,  reconunend- 
ing,  or  aiding  in  any  purchase  by  or  sale 
to  the  corporation  of  any  property,  or  any 
loan  from  the  corporation,  nor  be  pecuniari- 
ly interested,  either  as  principal,  coprlncipal. 
agent,  or  bene&ciary,  in  any  such  purchase, 
sale,  or  loan,  nor  shall  the  financial  obliga- 
tion of  any  such  director  or  officer  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  corporation  in  any  capacity: 
Prortded.  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  any  such  director  or  officer 
from  receiving  a  fee  for  serving  on  any  com- 
mittee .  that  passes  on  the  investments  of 
the  corporation. 

NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation,  and  its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents,  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
elective  public  office. 

LtABILITT    FOB    ACTS    OF    OFFICERS     AND    AGENTS 

S«c.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

CHARrtABLE  CORPORATION.  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  IN- 
SXJHANCE    LAWS    OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  created  by  this 
Act  Is  declared  to  be  a  benevolent  and  char- 
itable corporation,  and  all  of  the  funds  and 
property  of  such  corporation  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  other  than  taxation  on 
the  real  property  of  the  corporation.  Such 
corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  laws 
regulating  the  business  of  Insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

BOOKS    AND    RECORDS:     INSPECTION 

Sec  12.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  directors;  and  it  shall  also  keep  a 
record  of  the  names  of  its  members.  All 
books  and  recc»-ds  of  the  corporation  may 
be  Inspected  by  any  member,  or  bis  agent 
or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

FILING   WITH  THK  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE    DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 

Src.  13.  (a)  Tlje  corporation  shall  file, 
with  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  an  agent  designated 
by  the  Board,  a  copy  of  its  bylaws  and 
copies  of  the  forms  of  contracts  to  be  offered 
to  eligible  persons. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  audited  annually  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision  of  the 
United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
flies,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corpora- 
'  tion  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  the  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositors, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  person  or  persons. 

(c)  A  report  of  such  audits  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  an 
agent  designated  by  the  Board  not  later  than 


six  months  following  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The 
report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  axidit 
and  shall  include  verification  by  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit  of  state- 
ments of  (1)  (issets  and  liabilities.  (3)  capi- 
tal and  surplus  or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or 
deficit  analysis.  (4)  income  and  expenses, 
and  (5)  sources  and  application  of  funds. 
Such  Report  shall  also  include  a  statement  of 
the  operations,  of  the  corporation  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  If  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  r>n  agent  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  sucn  purpose  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  corporation 
is  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  Is  bieing  operated  for  profit,  or  is 
being  fraudulently  conducted,  they  shall 
cause  to  be  instituted  the  necessary  proceed- 
ings to  require  compliance  with  this  Act.  or 
to  enjoin  such  improper  conduct. 

TRANSFER  OF  CONTRACTS.  OBLIGATIONS.    AND 
ASSETS 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  take  over,  assume,  and  carry 
out  all  contracts,  obligations,  and  assets  of 
the  corporation  heretofore  organized  and  now 
doing  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
imder  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Relief  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  and  discharge  of  all 
liability  of  such  corporation  and  upon  com- 
plying with  all  laws  In  force  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  applicable  thereto. 

AGENT     IN     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 

Sec  15.  The  corporation  shall  maintain 
at  all  times  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
designated  agent  authorized  to  accept  serv- 
ice of  process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice 
to  or  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to 
the  business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

RESERVATION    OF     RIGHT    TO    ALTER.     AMEND.    OR 
REPEAL    CHARTER 

Sec.  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  13  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  lead  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARK  AND 
PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  i  H.R.  9954) 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  6.  1924.  chap- 
ter 270 — 43  Stat.  463— relating  to  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  as  amended  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952—66  Stat. 
781;  40  U.S.C.  71— and  ask  unanimous 
concent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2b  of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1924  (43  Stat. 
463),  relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  July  19.  1952.  chapter  949,  known 
as  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(66  Stat.  781;  40  U.S.C.  71(a)  (b)  (1) ).  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"Federal  Highway  Administrator,"  the  words 


"the  Administrator  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. '. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1 .  strUie  out  llfxe  8  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "inserting  before  "the 
chairmen  of  the  committees'  ". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  , 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we 
have  a  few  word.s  of  explanation  of  the.se 
bills  as  they  go  through? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  explanation  of  this  bill  is  that  since 
they  have  created  this  Capital  Transit 
Agency  we  feel  that  the  head  of  the 
Agency  should  belong  to  the  Planning 
Commission.  The  heads  of  practically 
all  other  agencies  in  the  District  do  be- 
long to  that  Agency.  We  feel  that  the 
Director  of  the  Capital  Transit  Com- 
mission should  be  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mission since  he  is  the  man  who  is 
planning  the  new  traffic  system  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  provide  for 
a  new  setup? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No;  no  new  setup, 
and  no  pay  or  anything.  It  just  makes 
him  a  member  of  the  panel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  per  diem  in- 
volved in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  clerical  staff  are  the  only 
ones  who  receive  per  diem.  These  people 
who  are  heads  of  these  agencies  do  not 
receive  any  expense.  I  am  a  member  of 
it,  and  I  do  not  receive  any  expense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  I  doubt  that  he 
could  be  given  added  compensation  for 
this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passedt,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXEMPTION  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA LIFE  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANIES 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  cH.R. 
9441)  to  exempt  life  insurance  com- 
panies from  the  act  of  February  4.  1913. 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  secu- 
rities in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  business  of  loaning  money  on  secu- 
rity of  any  kind  by  persons,  firms,  and  corpo- 
rations other  than  national  banks,  licensed 
bankers,  trust  companies,  savings  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  real 
estate  brokers  in  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  February  4.  1913  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
26-610 (.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 


riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "or  to  life  Insurance 
companies." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: III 

3.  iMke 
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out  the  word  "  "or" 


and  strike  out  lint  11.  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "or  to  life  Insurance 
companies  or  to  welfare  and  pension  plans. 
As  used  In  this  section  (1)  the  term  'life  In- 
surance companies'  means  and  Includes  any 
life  Insurance  company  authorised  to  do 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pursu- 
ant to  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (48  Stat.  1127, 
et  seq.)  and  any  other  life  Insurance  com- 
pany which  has  a  valid,  current  license  to 
do  business  as  such  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States  and  ( tl )  the  term  'welfare  and 
pension  plans'  mean*  and  Includes  any  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit:  plan  or  any  employee 
pension  benefit  plan  within  the  meaning  of 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  approved 
August  28.  1958  (72  SUt.  997.  VS.C. 
title  29,  sec.  SOl.et  se^.). 

"Sec.  2.  Any  person  or  legal  entity  making 
a  loan  secured  on  roil  or  personal  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  or  which 
does  not  maintain  an  office  for  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  resi- 
dence   in    said    District   shall    appoint   and 
malnuin    at    all    times   In   the    District    of 
Columbia    a    resident    agent    upon    whom 
process  may  be  serve«l  in  suits  arising  out  of 
any  such  transaction  or  in  connection  with 
such  property,  and  shall  register  with  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  with  their  designee  the  name  and  address 
of  such  resident  agent.    Any  such  person  or 
legal  entity  which  falls  to  appoint  and  main- 
tain at  all  times  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  resident  agent  shall   not.   while  such 
failure  continues,  be  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tion provided  In  section  10  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  regulate   the   business  of 
loaning  money  on  security  of  any  kind  by 
persons,  firms,  and  corporations  other  than 
national  banks,  licensed  bankers,  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks    building  and  loan  as- 
sociations,   and    real    estate    brokers   In    the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  February  4, 
1913.  as  amended   (DC.  Code.  sec.  26-610). 
Whenever  any  such  person  or  entity  does  not 
have  an  agent  for  service  of  process  or  such 
agent  cannot   with  reasonable  diligence  be 
found   at   his   registered   address,    then   the 
said  Commissioners  or  their  designee  shall 
be  the  agent  for  the  service  of  process  for 
such  person  or  entity.    Service  of  process  on 
the   Conunissioners   or   their   designee  shall 
be  made  by  delivering  to,  and  leaving  with 
them,  or  with  any  person  having  charge  of 
their  office,  or  with  ttelr  designee,  duplicate 
copies  of  the  process.    In  the  event  of  such 
service,  the  Con^mlssloners,  or  their  designee, 
shall  immediately  cavise  one  of  such  copies 
to   be    forwarded    by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  addressed  to  such  person  or  entity  at 
his  or  Its  address,  as  such  address  appears 
on  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  or  their 
designee.    Any  such  pervlce  shall  be  return- 
able in  not  less  .than  thirty  days  unless  the 
rules  of  the  court  issuing  such  process  pre- 
scribe another   period,  in  which  case  such 
prescribed    period    shall    govern.      Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  limit  or  affect 
the   right    to   serve  any    process,   notice   or 
demand  required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be 
served  on  any  such  person  or  entity  in  any 
other  manner   now  or  hereafter  permitted 
by  law.f  I 

Mr.  "McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  "McMillan  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  at 
the  end  of  line  17,  iQfert  the  following  lan- 
guage, "where  such  bcnon  or  legal  entity 


may  be  served  with  process  In  any  suit  aris- 
ing out  of  any  such  traiisactlon  or  In  Con- 
nection with  such  property". 

On  page  2  strike  line  30  and  in  line  21 
strike  out  the  words  "with  such  property" 
and  Insert  the  following  "II  any  such  suit". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING    LIFE    INSURANCE    ACT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  Bill  (H.R. 
8738)  to  amend  sections  1  and  5b  of 
chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am^erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  1  of 
chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (DC. 
Code,  eec.  35-701(c)  (1) )  is  amended  to  read 
as   follows : 

"( 1 )  The  minimum  standard  for  the  valu- 
ation of  all  such  F>ollcles  and  contracts  shall 
be  the  Commissioners  reserve  valuation 
method  defined  In  paragraph  (2),  S'i  per 
centum  Interest,  and  the  following  tables: 

"(1)  For  all  ordinary  policies  of  life  in- 
surance issued  on  the  standard  basis,  ex- 
cluding any  disability  and  accidental  death 
benefits  in  such  policies,  the  Commissioners 
1941  Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table  for 
such  policies  issued  prior  to  the  operative 
date  of  the  last  paragraph  of  section  5b (d) 
of  this  chapter,  and  the  Commissioners  1958 
Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table  for  such 
policies  Issued  on  or  after  such  operative 
date;  provided  that  for  any  category  of  such 
policies  Issued  on  female  risks  all  modified 
net  premiums  and  present  values  referred  to 
In  this  section  may  be  calculated  according 
to  an  age  not  more  than  three  years  younger 
than  the  actual  age  of  the  Insured. 

"(U)  For  all  Industrial  life  Insurance 
policies  Issued  on  the  standard  basis,  ex- 
cluding any  disability  and  accidental  death 
benefits  In  such  policies,  the  1941  Standard 
Industrial  Mortality  Table. 

"(ill)  For  individual  annuity  and  pure 
endowment  contracts,  excluding  any  dis- 
ability and  accidental  death  benefits  In  such 
policies,  the  1937  Standard  Annuity  Mor- 
tality Table  or.  at  the  option  of  the  company, 
the  Annuity  Mortality  Table  for  1949.  Ul- 
timate, or  any  modification  of  either  of  these 
tables   approved  by  the  Superintendent. 

"(Iv)  For  group  annuity  and  pure  endow- 
ment contracts,  excluding  any  disability  and 
accidental  death  benefits  in  such  policies, 
the  Group  Annuity  Mortality  Table  for  1951, 
any  modification  of  such  table  approved  by 
the  Superintendent,  or.  at  the  option  of  the 
company,  any  of  the  tables  or  modifications 
of  tables  specified  for  individual  annuity  and 
pure  endowment  contracts. 

"(V)  For  total  and  permanent  disability 
benefits  In  or  supplementary  to  ordinary 
policies  or  contracts,  for  policies  or  contracts 
issued  on  or  after  January  1.  1966.  the  tables 
of  period  2  disablement  rates  and  the  1930 
to  1950  termination  rates  of  the  1952  Dis- 
ability Study  of  the  Society  of  Actuaries, 
with  due  regard  to  the  type  of  benefit;  for 
policies  or  contracts  issued  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,   1961,  and  pricHr   to  January   1,  1966, 


either  such  tables  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
company,  the  Class  (8)  DisablUty  Table 
(1926) ;  and  for  policies  issued  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1961.  the  Class  (3)  Disability  Table 
( 1926) .  Any  such  table  shall,  for  active  Uves, 
b«  com.bined  with  a  mortality  table  per- 
mitted for  calculating  the  reserves  for  Ufe 
Insurance  policies. 

"(vl)  For  accidental  death  benefits  In  or 
supplementary  to  policies,  for  policies  issued 
on  or  after  January  1,  1966.  the  1959  Acci- 
dental Death  Benefits  Table;  for  policies  is- 
sued on  or  after  January  1.  1961,  and  prior 
to  January  1.  1966,  either  such  table  or.  at 
the  option  of  the  company,  the  Intercom- 
pany Double  Indemnity  MortaUty  Table;  and 
for  policies  issued  prior  to  January  1.  1961, 
the  Intercomi>any  Double  Indemnity*  Mor- 
tality Table.  Either  table  shall  be  combined 
with  a  mortality  table  permitted  for  cal- 
culating the  reserves  for  life  instirance  pol- 
icies. 

(vii)  For  group  life  insurance.  Ufe  In- 
surance issued  on  the  substandard  basis  and 
other  special  benefits,  such  tables  as  may  be 
approved   by  the  Superintendent." 

Sec  2.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  35-705b(d) )  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted 
premiums  for  any  policy  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  calculated  on  an  annual 
basis  and  shall  be  such  uniform  percentage 
of  the  respective  premiums  specified  In  the 
policy  for  each  policy  year,  excluding  any 
extra  premiums  charged  because  of  impair- 
ments or  special  hazards,  that  the  present 
value,  at  the  date  of  issue  of  the  policy,  of  all 
such  adjusted  premiums  shall  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  (1)  the  then  present  value  of  the 
future  guaranteed  benefits  provided  for  by 
the  policy;  (ii)  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  Insurance,  If  the  Insurance  be  uniform  In 
amount,  or  of  the  equivalent  uniform 
amount,  as  hereinafter  defined.  If  the 
amount  of  Insurance  varies  with  duration  of 
.the  policy;  (ill)  40  per  centum  of  the  adjust- 
ed premium  for  the  first  policy  year;  (iv)  25 
per  centum  of  either  the  adjusted  premium 
for  the  first  policy  year  or  the  adjusted 
premium  for  a  whole  life  policy  of  the  same 
uniform  or  equivalent  uniform  amount  with 
uniform  premiums  for  the  whole  of  life  Is- 
sued at  the  same  age  for  the  same  amount 
of  Insurance,  whichever  Is  less:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  applying  the  percentages 
specified  (ill)  and  (iv)  above,  no  adjusted 
premium  shall  be  deemed  to  exceed  4  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  insurance  or  uni- 
form amount  equivalent  thereto. 

"In  the  case  of  a  policy  providing  an 
amount  of  insurance  varying  with  duration 
of  the  policy,  the  equivalent  uniform  amount 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  uniform  amount 
of  insurance  jwovided  by  an  otherwise 
similar  policy,  containing  the  same  endow- 
ment benefit  or  benefits,  if  any.  Issued  at 
the  same  age  and  for  the  same  term,  the 
amount  of  which  does  not  vary  with  dura- 
tion and  the  benefits  under  which  iiave  the 
same  present  value  at  the  date  of  issue  as 
the  benefits  under  the  policy:  Provided, 
however.  That  In  the  case  of  a  policy  pro- 
viding a  varying  amount  of  insurance  issued 
on  the  life  of  a  child  under  age  ten.  the 
equivalent  uniform  amount  may  be  com- 
puted as  though  the  amount  of  instirance 
provided  by  the  policy  prior  to  the  attain- 
ment of  age  ten  were  the  amount  provided 
by  such  policy  at  age  ten. 

"The  adjusted  premiums  for  any  policy 
providing  term  Insurance  benefits  by  rider 
or  supplemental  policy  provision  shall  be 
equal  to  (a)  the  adjusted  premiums  for  an 
otherwise  similar  policy  issued  at  the  same 
age  without  such  term  insurance  benefits. 
Increased,  during  the  period  for  which 
premiums  for  such  term  Insurance  benefits 
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are  payable,  by  (b)  the  adjusted  premiums 
for  such  term  Insurance,  the  foregoing  Items 
(a)  and  (b)  being  calculated  separately  and 
as  specified  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  this 
subsection  except  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
(ill.  (ill),  and  (Iv)  of  the  first  such  para- 
graph, the  amount  of  insurance  or  equivalent 
uniform  amount  of  insurance  used  In  the 
calculation  of  the  adjusted  premiums 
referred  to  in  (b)  shall  be  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  corresponding  amount  determined 
for  the  entire  policy  over  the  amount  used  in 
the  calculation  of  the  adjusted  premiums 
in  (a). 

"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  next 
sticceeding  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  all 
adjusted  premiums  and  present  values 
referred  to  in  this  section  shall  for  all  poli- 
cies of  ordinary  insurance  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  Commissioners  1941  Stand- 
ard Ordinary  Mortality  Table:  Provided. 
That  for  any  category  of  ordinary  insurance 
Issued  on  female  risks,  adjusted  premiums 
and  present  values  may  be  calculated  ac- 
cording to  an  age  not  more  than  three  years 
younger  than  the  actual  age  of  the  insiu-ed. 
Such  calculations  for  all  policies  of  in- 
dustrial insurance  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  1941  Standard  Industrial  Mortality 
Table.  All  calculations  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  rate  of  Interest,  not  exceeding 
3'i  per  centum  per  anniun,  specified  in  the 
policy  for  calculating  cash  surrender  values, 
if  any.  and  paid-up  nonforfeiture  benefits; 
Provided,  however.  That  in  calculating  the 
present  value  of  any  paid-up  term  insurance 
with  accompanying  pure  endowment,  if  any. 
offered  as  a  nonforfeiture  benefit,  the  rates 
of  mortality  assumed  may  be  not  more  than 
130  per  centum  of  the  rates  of  mortality  ac- 
cording to  such  applicable  table:  Provided 
further.  That  for  Insurance  issued  on  a  sub- 
standard basis,  the  calculation  of  any  such 
adjusted  premiums  and  present  values  may 
be  baaed  on  such  other  table  of  mortality 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  company  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent. 

"In  the  case  of  ordinary  policies  issued  on 
or  after  the  operative  date  of  this  paragraph 
as  defined  herein,  all  adjusted  premiums  and 
present  values  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the'Com- 
mlssioners  1958  Standard  Ordinary  Mortality 
Table  and  the  rate  of  interest,  not  exceed- 
ing 3 '4  per  centum  per  annum,  specified  in 
the  policy  for  calculating  cash  surrender 
values,  if  any,  and  paid-up  nonforfeiture 
benefits:  Provided,  That  for  any  category  of 
ordinary  insurance  issued  on  female  risks, 
adjusted  premiums  and  present  values  may 
be  calculated  according  to  an  age  not  more 
than  three  years  younger  than  the  actual 
age  of  the  insured:  Provided,  however.  That 
in  calculating  the  present  value  of  any  paid- 
up  term  insurance  with  accompanying  pure 
endowment,  if  any,  offered  as  a  nonforfeitiu-e 
benefit,  the  rates  of  mortality  assumed  may 
be  not  more  than  those  shown  in  the  Com- 
missioners 1958  Extended  Term  Insurance 
Table:  Provided  further.  That  for  insurance 
issued  on  a  substandard  basis,  the  calcula- 
tion of  any  such  adjusted  premiums  and 
present  values  may  be  based  on  such  other 
table  of  mortality  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
company  and  approved  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. After  the  effective  date  of  this  amenda- 
tory Act  of  1960,  any  company  may  file  with 
the  Superintendent  a  written  notice  of  its 
election  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  after  a  specified  date  before  Jan- 
uary first,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
After  the  filing  of  such  notice,  then  upon 
such  specified  date  (which  shall  be  the  op- 
erative date  of  this  paragraph  for  such  com- 
pany ) ,  this  paragraph  shall  become  operative 
with  respect  to  the  ordinary  policies  there- 
after issued  by  such  company.  If  a  com- 
pany makes  no  such  election,  the  operative 
date  of  this  paragraph  for  such  company 
shall  be  January  first,  ninteen  hundred  and 
9ixty-8lx. 


"(e)  Any  cash  surrender  value  and  any 
paid-up  nonforeiture  benefit,  available  un- 
der any  such  policy  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  payment  of  any  premium  due  at  any 
time  other  than  on  the  policy  anniversary, 
shall  be  calculated  with  allowance  for  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  payment  of  fractional 
premiums  beyond  the  last  preceding  policy 
anniversary.  All  values  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  and  (d)  may  be  calculated 
upon  the  assumption  that  any  death  bene- 
fit is  payable  at  the  end  of  the  policy  or  con- 
tract year  of  death.  The  net  value  of  any 
p>aid-up  additions,  other  than  paid-up  term 
addltlon.s.  shall  be  not  less  than  the  divi- 
dends used  to  provide  such  additions.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b).  additional  benefits  payable  (I)  In  tlie 
event  of  death  or  dismemberment  by  acci- 
dent or  accidental  means.  (11)  in  the  event 
of  total  and  permanent  disability,  (ill)  as 
reversionary  annuity  or  deferred  reversionary 
annuity  benefits,  (iv)  as  term  insurance 
benefits  provided  by  a  rider  or  supplemental 
policy  provision  to  which,  if  Issued  as  a 
separate  policy,  this  section  would  not  ap- 
ply. (V)  as  term  insurance  on  the  life  of  a 
child  or  on  the  lives  of  children  provided  In 
a  policy  on  the  life  of  a  parent  of  the  child, 
if  such  term  insurance  expires  before  the 
child's  age  is  twenty-six.  is  uniform  in 
amount  after  the  child's  age  is  one.  and  has 
not  become  paid  up  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  a  parent  of  the  child,  and  (vi)  as  other 
policy  benefits  additional  to  life  insurance 
and  endowment  benefits,  and  premiums  for 
all  such  additional  benefits,  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  ascertaining  cash  surrender 
values  and  nonforfeltxire  l>enefits  required  by 
this  section,  and  no  such  additional  benefits 
shall  be  required  to  be  included  In  any  paid- 
up  nonfon-iture  benefits." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  4.  insert  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line  the  words  "next  to  the". 

On  page  2,  line  20,  delete  the  period  and 
substitute  a  comma. 

On  page  2.  line  15.  insert  before  the  pe- 
riod the  words  "for  such  policies  issued 
prior  to  the  operative  date  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  section  5b(di  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  Conunisaioners  1961  Standard  Industrial 
Mortality  Table  for  such  policies  Issued  on 
or  after  such  operative  date". 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  "and  (e)' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",   (e)    and  (g)". 

On  page  6.  line  18,  strike  out  the  word 
"paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graphs". 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  out  ".  Such" 
and   insert   In   lieu  thereof   ",  and   such". 

On  page  8  line  12,  substitute  "the"  for 
"this". 

On  page  8.  between  lines  22  and  23.  in- 
sert the  following  new  paragraph: 

"In  the  case  of  industrial  policies  issued 
on  or  after  the  operative  date  of  this  para- 
graph as  defined  herein,  all  adjusted  pre- 
miums and  present  values  referred  to  in  this 
section  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  Commissioners  1961  Standard  Industrial 
Mortality  Table  and  the  rate  of  Interest,  not 
exceeding  S'i  per  centum  per  annum,  spec- 
ified in  the  policy  for  calculating  cash  siu-- 
render  values  if  any.  and  paid-up  nonfor- 
feiture benefits:  Provided,  however.  That  in 
calculating  the  present  value  of  any  paid-up 
term  insurance  with  accompanying  pure  en- 
dowment, if  any,  offered  as  a  nonforfeiture 
benefit,  the  rates  of  mortality  assumed  may 
be  not  more  than  those  shown  In  the  Com- 
missioners 1981  Industrial  Extended  Term 
Insurance  Table:  Provided  further.  That  for 
insurance  issued  on  a  substandard  basis,  the 
calculation  of  any  such  adjusted  premiums 
and  present  values  may  be  based  on  such 
other  table  of  mortality  as  may  l>e  specified 
by  the  company  and  approved  by  the  Super- 
intendent.    After  the  effective  date  of  this 


amendatory  Act  of  1962,  any  company  may 
file  with  the  Superintendent  a  written  no- 
tice of  its  election  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  after  a  specified 
date  before  January  1,  1968.  After  the  filing 
of  such  notice,  then  upon  such  specified  date 
( which  shall  be  the  operative  date  of  this  par- 
agraph  for  such  company),  this  paragraph 
shall  become  operative  with  respect  to  the 
industrial  policies  thereafter  issued  by  such 
company.  If  a  company  makes  no  such 
election,  the  operative  date  of  this  para- 
graph for  such  company  shall  be  January 
1,  1968." 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  after  the  period. 

On  page  10.  after  line  4.  add  the  following 
subsection    (g)  : 

"(g)  After  February  19.  1948.  any  company 
may  file  with  the  Sui>erlntendent  a  written 
notice  of  its  ele<;tlon  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  after  a  specified 
date  before  January  1.  1950.  After  the  filing 
of  such  notice,  then  upon  such  specified  date 
(which  shall  be  the  operative  date  for  such 
company),  this  section  shall  become  opjera- 
tlve  with  respect  to  the  policies  and  con- 
tracts thereafter  issued  by  such  company 
If  a  company  makes  no  such  election,  the 
operative  date  of  this  section  for  such  com- 
pany shall  be  January  1.  1960:  Provided, 
hoicerer.  That  the  operative  date  of  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  as 
stated  therein" 

The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  engiossed  - 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALE  OP  U    S    OBUGATIONS  TO 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  709  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resoli^ed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11654)  to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for  two 
years  the  authority  of  Pedepal  Reserve  banks 
to  purchase  United  States  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasviry.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
eqvially  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  \ 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  t<i 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  notion  except  one 
motion    to   recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown]  ;  pending  that,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  709 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HR. 
11654,  a  bill  to  amend  section  14<b>  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of  Fcd- 
ei'al  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  ob- 
ligations   directly    from    the    Treasury, 
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The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

HJi.  11654  would  extend  until  June  30. 
1964.  the  present  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank.$  to  purchase  securi- 
ties directly  from  the  Treasury  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $5  billion  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  amendment  such  purchases 
could  only  be  made  in  the  open'market  ' 
on  and  after  July  1,  1962. 

The  present  authority  was  granted  for 
2  years  and  expires  June  30,  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Uie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  709. 

Mr.   BROWN.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   yield* 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  explnlned,  this  rule  makes 
in  order  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl. 
11654  with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  It 
is  an  open  rule.  This  is  a  measure  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for  the 
Treasury  to  sell  UB.  obligations  directly 
to  the  Federal  Ritserve  banks  of  the 
Nation. 

This  has  been  the  law  for  a  great  many 
years.  This  bill  simply  extends  for  2 
years  more  that  authority  which  I  un- 
derstand has  seldom  been  used,  but  I 
fear  may  have  to  be  used  sometime  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tlds  is  the  bill,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  when  first  enacted  in  Con- 
gress^ that  was  described  by  the  late 
great  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  as  a  print- 
ing press  money  bill. 

I  do  not  know  wliether  the  gentleman 
recalls  his  statemeoit.  but  that  was  the 
way  he  labeled  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  also  further  proof  that 
there  is  nothing  so  permanent  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  as  something  temporary  for 
this  was  originally  enacted  as  a  tempo- 
rary financing  bill.  It  has  now  been  on 
the  books  for  some  20  years. 

Mr.  BROWN.  May  I  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  by  saying  that  if  this 
bill  was  originally  enacted  while  Senator 
Taft  was  in  the  Congress,  I  have  not  been 
informed  of  that.  I  was  of  the  opinion, 
and  still  am.  that  it  was  enacted  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. 11 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mt.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  suppose  that  it  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase 
U.S.  Government  bonds  where  there  is 
no  market  for  them  among  the  general 
public,  w  hich  also  It-ads  to  infiation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Ctrtainly,  that  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  but  the 
reason  for  the  extension  was  made  clear 
a  little  later  on.  This  act  was  originally 
passed  in  1941  or  1942, 1  understand. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's statement  as  to  the  object  of  this 
bill  was  that  it  was  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  purchase  bonds  where 


there  Is  no  market  for  them.  This  does 
not  concern  that  at  all.  This  is  to  per- 
mit financing  under  different  situations 
from  that.  That  does  not  belong  in  here 
as  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
bill,  because  it  does  not  touch  that  at  all. 
Mr,  BROWN.  It  permits  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  sell  U.S.  obligations  directly 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Directly,  up  to  $5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  that  instance  and 
under  those  circumstances  the  gentle- 
man from  the  12th  District  of  Ohio  (Mr. 
DEVINE]  was  entirely  correct,  in  that  it 
does  permit  the  sale  of  these  obligations 
by  the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  it  was  to  permit  the 
sale  of  bonds  that  were  not  immediately 
salable  to  other  people  or  to  other  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations,  which  is  not 
the  case.  This  is  a  case  of  direct  financ- 
ing up  to  $5  billion,  only  it  is  very 
seldom  used. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  assume,  however, 
that  in  all  probability  if  the  Treasury 
can  find  an  easy  and  ready  sale  of  these 
bonds  or  other  securities  to  some  other 
purchaser,  it  would  not  be  desirous  of 
using,  and  evidently,  from  the  report,  has 
not  used  that  authority  too  much  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  really  does  not 
concern  bonds,  it  concerns  short-term 
obligations. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
It  is  evidence  of  a  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment. You  can  call  it  what  you  please, 
short  term  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  This  power  has  been  exercised  Just 
in  certain  years.  For  instance,  in  1944 
1946.  1947.  1948.  and  again  In  1955.  1956. 
and  1957.  and  again  in  1959,  1960.  and 
1961.  and  up  to  date  in  1962,  this  au- 
thority was  not  used.  But  It  is.  In  my 
opiruon.  a  standby  authority  for  the 
Treasury  to  sell  U.S.  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  although  I  as- 
sume it  is  to  be  used  only  In  case  of 
need.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  authority 
has  not  been  used  except  under  the  cer- 
tain circumstances  I  have  described. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  707  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itaelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11309)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and   for 
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other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commititce 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr,  Brov^n]  30 
minutes  and  pending  that.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  707 
provides  f9r  consideration  of  H.R.  11309, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11309  is  to  amend 
section  12  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  changing  the  expiration  date  to 
June  30,  1965.  The  Export  Control  Act 
authorizes  the  regulation  of  exports  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  in- 
fiationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand ;  to  further  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling 
its  International  responsibilities;  and  to 
exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  ex-i 
ports  from  the  standpoint  of  their  sig-1 
nificance  to  the  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  707. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  well  explained,  this  rule 
does  make  in  order,  for  2  hours'  consid- 
eration, under  an  open  rule,  the  bill.  H.R. 
11309,  which  would  simply  extend  until 
June  30.  1965,  for  3  years,  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949. 

However,  when  this  measure  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  while  there 
was  no  minority  report  on  the  bill  from 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  chairman  of  the  special 
or  select  committee  of  this  House,  cre- 
ated by  this  body  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  sale  of  strategic  materials, 
and  the  export  of  such  materials,  to  cer- 
tain unfriendly  nations  did  testify  that 
in  his  opinion,  this  measure  did  need 
some  strengthening,  that  is  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  before  it  should  be 
continued  for  another  3  years.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Ln>scoMB]. 
the  minority  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, also  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  urging  the  adoption  of  an 
open  rule,  which  this  resolution  pro- 
vides, and  I  am  Informed  there  will  be 
amendments  offered  on  behalf  of  this 
special  or  select  committee  named  to 
study  this  very  problem,  to  this  bill  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.   LIPSCOMB.    Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  a  member  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  707  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R  11309  "a  bill  to  extend 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended." 

The  extension  of  the  law  is  necessary. 
However,  equally  as  important,  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  the  bill  which 
are  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  clarify 
our  Nation's  policy  on  exports  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  to  cope  with  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  long  and  vital 
conflict  with  international  communism. 

An  extension  of  the  present  act  for 
another  3  years  is  not  enough.  The  act 
must  be  strengthened. 

The  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  is  the 
basic  general  statute  by  which  the  export 
control  program  is  governed.  It  has  been 
continuously  in  force  since  its  enactment 
by  periodic  extensions,  a  course  of  action 
which  has  been  followed  with  occasional 
modification,  since  the  inception  of  ex- 
pert control  in  1940.  The  act  will  ex- 
pire June  30,  1962.  if  this  legislation  and 
the  proposed  amendments  are  not  acted 
upon. 

The  law  was  originally  passed  as  an 
emergency  measure,  prompted  in  part 
by  domestic  shortages  and  threats  of  in- 
flation created  by  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand. It  also  plainly  recognized  the 
important  relationship  between  exports 
and  our  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
cuiity.  It  conferred  on  the  President 
broad  general  powers  to  restrict  and 
control  export  trade. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
the  House  passed  House  Resolution  403 
authorizing  a  five-member  select  com- 
mittee and  provided  among  other  things: 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  7).  as  amended,  with  a 
view  to  assessing  the  accomplishments  under 
that  Act,  determining  whether  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, or  enforcement  thereof,  and  improving 
congressional  oversight  and  guidance  over 
the  formation  of  United  States  policies  in- 
volved In  such  Act. 

The  select  committee  collected  volu- 
minous, detailed  exhibits,  held  exten- 
sive hearings  with  testimony  from  offi- 
cials at  the  Secretary  level  and  other  key 
officials  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
program  as  well  as  witnesses  from  pri- 
vate industry. 

In  the  Secretary  of  Commerces  58th 
Quarterly  Report,  covering  the  fourth 
quarter  1961.  as  required  under  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  made  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  it  states: 

In  summary,  this  was  the  year  in  which 
a  new  administration  and  the  Congress  un- 
dertook to  study  and  measure  the  efficacy 
of  export  controls  to  aid  our  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policies,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  hostilities  in 
1953.  The  Department  Is  awaiting  the  re- 
ports and  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Investigating,  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Control  has  submitted 
its  report  and  recommendation  to  the 
House.    The  amendments  to  the  Export 


Control  Act  of  1949  which  will  be  offered 
to  H.R.  11309  are  a  result  of  a  detailed 
study  and  investigation  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control. 

The  amendments  serve  to  tighten  our 
export  controls  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Essentially,  the  purpose  of  export  con- 
trols in  peacetime  is  to  make  certain 
that  the  exports  of  the  products  of  our 
strong  free  enterprise  economy  does  not 
adversely  affect  our  national  security  or 
further  the  aims  of  those  who  would 
subvert  the  free  world.  As  stated  in  the 
select  committee  report: 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  strengthen  the 
economic  potential  of  our  cold  war  Com- 
munist enemies  than  to  arm  them;  and  yet 
the  select  committee  has  found  glaring  in- 
stances where  we  have  economically 
strengthened   countries  In   the   Soviet   bloc. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  sections 

1  and  3  of  the  Export  Control  Act  pro- 
vide expressly  for  consideration  of  the 
economic  impact  as  well  as  military  im- 
pact in  approving  exports  to  certain 
countries.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
to  section  3  provides  for  denial  of  an 
export  license  unless  it  is  determined  the 
export  does  not  significantly  contribute 
to  the  military  or  economic  potential  of 
the  destination  country  which  could 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  the  amendment  to  this  section  in- 
cludes similar  language  contained  in  the 
Mutual  Defense  Control  Act  of  1951 — 
Battle  Act — to  more  specifically  iden- 
tify those  nations  threatening  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  to  section  2  adds  "of 
the  United  States"  to  make  the  section 
more  .specific. 

The  amendment  to  section  5  would 
strengthen  the  F>enalty  provisions  of  the 
la,w.  thereby  greatly  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  At  present 
all  violations  are  misdemeanors  no 
matter  how  serious  the  ciicumstances. 
The  other  acts  relating  to  export  con- 
trols carry  felony  provisiwis.  For 
example,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  provides  a  penalty  of  $25,000  and 
or  2  years;  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  provides  a  penalty  of  $5,000  and  or 

2  years  and  is  increased  to  $20,000  and/ 
or  20  years  if  the  offense  were  committed 
with  intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  to  secure  an  advantage  for  any  foreign 
nation,  and  the  Trading  With  the  En- 
emy Act  of  1917  provides  for  a  penalty 
of  SIO.OOO  and  or  10  years. 

This  amendment  would  reflect  the 
attitude  of  Congress  to  such  serious  vio- 
lations which  affect  the  national  security 
of  the  country.  By  making  the  offense 
a  felony  rather  than  a  misdemeanor,  the 
Congress  more  clearly  reflects  its  attitude 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  such  violations. 
This  would  result  in  a  more  adequate 
deterrent  to  those  disposed  to  violate  the 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  and  the  amend- 
ments offered  to  strengthen  the  act  are 
important  to  our  Nation's  security  and 
welfare.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  adopt  House  Resolution  707  and 
H.R.  11309  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether,  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
there  were  questions  raised  about  the 
amendments,  and  whether  they  will 
strengthen  export  controls  of  goods  go- 
ing to  Communist  or  Communist-con- 
trolled countries?  'fhi&  is  a  problem  we 
have  had  in  recent  y^rs  of  letting  down 
the  bars  on  exports  to  those  countries. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  chairman  of  the 
special  or  select  committee  named  by 
the  House  to  study  this  very  problem  of 
exporting  strategic  materials  to  un- 
friendly countries,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  KitchinI  (fid  ap- 
I}ear  before  our  committee  and  d]b-urge 
a  rule  which  would  permit  him  ai)a  other 
members  of  the  House  special  or  select 
committee  to  offer  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949.  which  this  bill  would  simply  amend 
by  extending  its  life  for  3  years. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation  and  I  hope  these 
amendments,  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
men from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  KrrcHml 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Lipscomb  I.  will  be  adopted  and  strength- 
en this  act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution.  , 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEFENSE   PRODUCTION   ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OP    1962 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  708  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself,  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  cpnsideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
11500)  to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
now  In  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  considered 
under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  -thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 
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Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

1  Mr.  Brown],  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  this  resolution  makes  in  order  is 
controversial.  However,  I  know  of  no 
controversy  on  the  rule  which  provides 

2  hours  of  general  debate.  The  contro- 
versy will  be  diseased  when  the  bill  is 
called  up.  I,  therefore,  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  explained,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  the  bill  H.R.  11500  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate.  It  is  an  open 
rule. 

This  bill  is  a  verj^  controversial  meas- 
ure. Minority  views  were  filed  on  the 
bill  and  some  12  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  in  which  this  bill  orig- 
inated, the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  are  opposed  to  the 
measure  in  its  pret^ent  form. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  would  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  by  adding 
some  five  or  six  nmendments  thereto. 
I  think  the  controversy  in  connection 
with  this  bill  arises  primarily  over  the 
fifth  amendment  which  deals  with  the 
Nicaro  nickel  plant  in  Cuba,  which,  as 
you  will  recall,  wivs  seized  by  Castro. 
The  amendment  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  write  off  the  invest- 
ment. ! 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  committee 
is  not  going  to  insiston  the  amendments 


to  the  bill 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  will  not  insist 
on  this  amendment.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's intention  to  submit  an  amendment 
to  strike  this  particular  fifth  amendment 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  It  Will  be  a  straight  ex- 
tension of  the  bill  without  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  All  amendments  will  be 
sti'icken  out. 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Y«s. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  Will  be  just  a  straight 
extension  of  the  bill  without  any  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Without  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  would  certainly 
eliminate  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  havld  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.  J I 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  questicoi  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  que.stion  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3350)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  7.  1946,  relating 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  hospital 
center  to  extend  the  time  during  which 
appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


SAL  .  OF  U.S.  OBLIGATIONS  TO 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establUhment  of  a  modern,  adequate, 
and  efficient  hospital  center  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  authorize  the  making  of  grants 
for  hospital  facilities  to  private  agencies  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  repayment  to  the  Government  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  August  7. 
1946.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "1962'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1963'. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL 
CENTER 

Mr.  McMillan.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  a  call  of  the 
House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:- 

I  Roll  No.  126 1 

Adtlabbo  Faibstein  MaKnuson 

Addonizio  Kino  Martin.  Mass 

Alford  Flood  Mathlas 

Andersen.  Fogarty  Meader 

Minn.  Gallaghpr  Merrow 

AnfuM)  Garland  Miller  N  Y 

A.-'hley     .  oary  Moeller 

Bailey  GUbert  Morrison 

Baker  Glenn  Multer 

Barrett  Gonzalez  Nedzl 

Bass.  N.H.  Granahan  OHara,  Mich 

Battln  Gray  O'NeUl 

Berry  Hagan.  Ga.  Philbln 

Blatnik  Hall  Pirnle 

Blitch  Halpern  Powell 

Boggs  Hansen  Pucinskl 

Boland  Hardy  Riehlman 

B<^w  Harrison,  Va.  Riley 

Boykin  Harsha  Roberts.  Tex 

Brewster  Hesley  Roblson 

Buckley  Hoffman.  111.  St.  Germain 

Celler  Hoffman.  Mich.  Saund 

Chamberlain  Hollfleld  Scherer 

Clark  Horan  Scott 

Coad  Ichord.  Mo.  Shelley 

Colmer  Jarman  Slier 

Gorman  Johnson,  Md.  Smith.  Miss. 

Cramer  Jones.  Ala.  Steed 

Curtis.  Mass.  Jones,  Mo.  Stephens 

I>avis.  Kearns  Stubblefield 

James  C.  Kelly  Teague.  Tex 

Davis.  Tenn.  Keogb  Thompson.  La. 

Delaney  Kluczynski  Thompson.  N. J 

Derounlan  Kowalskl  Weaver 

Dlggs  Llbonati  Whalley 

Dooley  Lindsay  Wilson.  Calif. 

Dulskl  McDowell  Yates 

Elliott  McSween  Zelenko 

Evlns  Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  323  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11654)  to  amend 
section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from 
the  Treasury. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11654.  with 
^r.  Trimble  in  the  chair. 
'    The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  to  authorize  direct  sale  of  Government 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Resei-ve  banks 
up  to  an  amount  of  $5  billion,  it  was 
designed  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  give 
the  Treasury  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
cash  readily  when  the  supply  was  low  in 
the  Treasury.  Congress  authorizes  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  short- 
term  bills  to  the  extent  that  cash  is 
needed  by  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  was  originally  enacted  into  law 
in  1942.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  20  years.  The  authority  has  been 
very  seldom  used  and  even  then  to  not  a 
great  extent.  But  it  is  an  emergency 
measure,  one  which  is  desired  by  the 
Treasury  and  one  which  is  desired  by  the 
Federal  Reserve.  It  prevents  the  Treas- 
ury from  resorting  to  the  complicated 
and  time-consuming  issue  of  bonds,  so 
there  will  always  be  a  ready  supply  of 
cash  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Treasury  if  this  bill  is  passed.  It  has 
worked  well  in  the  past.  The  Senate 
has  passed  a  similar  bill.  I  cannot  see 
any  objection  to  it.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  on  the  committee  or  outside 
the  committee.  The  bill  was  reported  by 
the  imanimous  vote  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  it  was  reported  to  the  House  by 
,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  commit- 
tee.   So  I  ask  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  KT^BURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  chairman  of  my  committee  has 
given  a  very  good  explanation  of  this 
bill,  sLnd  I  think  everyone  understands 
it.     I  know  of  no  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  Congress  I  have 
opposed  this  legislation  for  the  reason 
that  it  is,  as  the  late  Senator  Taft  from 
Ohio  well  described  it,  a  printing  press 
money  bill.  I  say  to  you  that  this  legis- 
lation, this  method  of  financing  is  po- 
tentially dangerous.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  there  can  be  issued  $5  billion  of 
Treasury  obligations  and  every  dollar  can 
be  outstanding  at  the  end  of  this  2-year 
period.  The  only  way  you  would  ever 
get  the  money  out  of  circulation  would 
be  through  the  process  of  taxation- 
taxing  the  people  to  get  the  money  to 
take  it  out  of  circulation.  There  can  be 
$5  billion  added  to  the  debt  through  this 
method  of  financing.     I  am  opposed  to 
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the  bill  for  I  say  again  that  it  is  po- 
tentially dangerous  even  though  It  has 
not  been  used  to  any  substantial  extent 
in  the  past.  I  reiterate,  there  is  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  legally  to  prevent  this 
administration  from  having  outstanding 
at  the  termination  2  years  hence  of  the 
extension  of  this  authority  to  issue 
Treasury  notes  or  Treasury  certificates — 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  $5  billion  out- 
standing at  that  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  think  that  there  is 
only  one  Member  against  tliis,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  am  oppcfsed  to  this 
legislation  and  concur  in  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
that  statement  from  my  Ohio  friend. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  get  our  financial  house  in  order  by 
limiting  spending  to  income.  There 
should  be  no  resort  to  this  kind  of  po- 
tentially dangerous  financing. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  should 
know  that  all  that  is  required  to  legally 
float  this  $5  billion  is  to  print  Federal 
Treasury  obligations  in  that  amount  and 
sell  them  to  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  if  Federal  oflQcials 
printed  paper  money  in  commonly  ac- 
cepted denominations  and  paid  it  out  for 
services  rendered  the  Government.  At 
least  there  would  be  no  interest  paid 
'  on  the  paper  money  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  it  was  used.  After  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  cushion  it  could  be  recalled 
and  destroyed. 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  printing 
press  money  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  Treasury  notes  or  certificates  as  this 
law  provides  or  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  greenbacks. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois   I  Mr.  Derwinski  I . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  moment  of  the  time  of  the 
House  to  point  out  in  concurrence  with 
the  explanation  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  KilburnJ, 
that  this  bill  did  receive  complete  sup- 
port in  the  conunittee  from  both  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority  side. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  ttiat  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  committee  without 
controversy  was  willing  to  extend  this 
power  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  was 
the  confidence  we  have  in  the  board 
members  and  the  operations  of  the  Fed. 
We  shall  continue  to  have  this  confi- 
dence as  long  as  we  find  the  Federal  Re- 
serve providing  leadership  and  the  de- 
gree of  independence  that  they  have 
been  permitted  to  exercise  up  to  this 
point.  I  personally  would  have  fears 
with  respect  to  legislation  of  this  type, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  tremendous  faith 
and  confidence  I  have  in  Chainnan  Mar- 
tin and  the  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  As  long  as  their  independ- 
ence of  the  executive  is  maintained.  I 
beUeve  that  the  Congress  will  give  them 
this  consideration. 


At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Spenck  ]  for  the  leadership  he  has  played 
in  processing  this  legislation  and  also 
the  complete  cooperation  that  he  has  al- 
ways extended  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
deserves  our  personal  commendation 
and  support  in  this  proposal. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  advise 
my  colleagues,  that  many  of  us  who  sup- 
port this  meas\ire  this  afternoon  do  not 
look  with  favor  upon  the  proposals 
emanating  from  the  administration  that 
would  strip  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  its  indep>€ndence.  We  are  especially 
concerned  with  these  proposals  at  this 
time  since  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
command  the  respect  of  the  banking 
and  business  frJaternity,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  a  similar  support  is 
not  present  for  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
administration  and  the  office  of  the  pres- 
ent Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  advisers,  and  other  anti- 
free  enterprise  officials  who  obviously 
have  the  President's  ear. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14(ta)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  355)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1962"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Jidy  1,  1964",  and  by  striking 
out  "June  30.  1962"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •June  30.  1964". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  as- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Trimble,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  <H.R.  11654)  to 
amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  709.  he  reported  the 
same  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3291)  to  amend 
section  14 <b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  directly  from 
the  Treasury.  • 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (12  U.S.C.  356)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1962"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  19<M"  and  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1962"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30.  1964'. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill  (H.R.  11654)  were  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11500)  to  extend  the 
Defens4  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amendwi,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House     ^ 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  «H.R.  11500),  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNc  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Spence] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  KilburnI 
for  1  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  Uie 
committee  amendments  as  printed  in 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that 
that  request  should  be  submitted  at  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Riussl. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
H.R.  11500  will  be  the  subject  of  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  presently  fi^'om  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  ^ 
Spence).  to  excise  from  the  bill  the  vari-  ^ 
ous  amendments  which  appear  in  the 
printed  bill  H.R.  11500.  Thus,  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  is  essentially  the 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
for  another  2  years,  until  June  30.  1964. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  since  1950  and  has 
been  the  legislative  authority  for  a  great 
number  of  national  emergency  provi-  , 
sions.  Some  titles  of  the  original  act  ^ 
have  been  terminated  by  legislation  since 
1950.  but  the  vital  portions  that  remain 
relate  in  general  to  the  defense  materials 
system  and  to  our  stockpiling. 

The  continuation  bill  now  before  the 
House  would  permit  the  carrying  on  of 
the  present  authority  and  is,  I  think  T 
without  any  question,  needed  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  our  com- 
mittee has  acted  by  taking  the  contro- 


versial part  of  this  bill  out.  It  was  a  bad 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  before,  but  now  I 
think  it  is  fine.  I  congratulate  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  so  acting. 

After  passage  I  liope  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  will  hold  some 
more  hearings  on  this  matter,  because  I 
have  a  feeling  that  all  the  facts  were 
not  brought  out  in  the  hearings  we  had. 
I  think  we  should  get  some  more  wit- 
nesses from  downtown  and  go  into  this 
thing  very,  very  thoroughly  before  we 
ever  pa.ss  a  different  kind  of  a  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  I  Mr. 

McDoNOUGHl. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  especially  the 
chairman,  for  withdrawing  the  proposals 
that  were  in  the  first  bill  before  the 
committee,  and  conceding  to  simply  a 
2-year  extension. 

For  ihe  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  I  think  their  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  minority  views  in  the  report. 
The  minority  members  of  the  committee 
unanimously  signed  a  minority  report 
which  included  comments  on  the  vital 
parts  of  the  bill,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  fifth  amendment,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  majority  in  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  enact- 
ing the  proposals  that  the  committee 
first  submitted  would  be  agreeing  to  the 
submission  of  the  Nicari  nickel  plant  in 
Cuba  as  a  writeoff  item  which  would 
give  Castro  a  tremendous  weapon  for 
propaganda  by  saying  that  "Here,  I 
have  confiscated  this  plant.  Now  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  agreeing 
with  that:"  He  would  have  reason  to 
believe  his  expropriation  proceedings  re- 
ceived our  suppoit  with  the  proposal 
that  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to. 

This  is  not  in  tlie  bill,  and  therefore 
further  consideration  of  proceedings 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  should 
be  gone  int^  by  the  committee  as  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kilbur.nI.  The  other  parts 
of  the  bill  which  we  are  discussing  now 
but  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  bill,  are 
vital  to  the  defense  production  of  this 
Nation  and  should  be  thoroughly  gone 
over  before  any  further  legislation  is 
submitted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
now  before  us  is  to  extend  for  2  years 
these  remarks  may  be  extraneous,  but 
nevertheless  pertinent  to  the  importance 
of  this  kind  of  legislation  where  the 
strategic  materials  that  were  stored  for 
the  defense  of  this  Nation  should  be 
given  a  very-thorough  going  over  before 
we  finally  decide  on  what  to  do  about 
them. 

Following  are  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  the  minority  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
Minority  Views 

This  bin  would  make  Ave  amendments 
to  authorities  contained  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  in  the  sixth  amendment 
provide  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  act  be- 
yond Ite  June  30,  1962,  explraUon  datl".  In 
our  opinion  it  would  be,  unwise  for  the  Con- 


gress at  this  late  date  to  provide  for  other 
than   a  1-  or  2-year   extension  of   the  act. 

THE  JTRST  AMENDMENT 

The  first  amendment  would  permit  foreign 
sales  of  DPA  inventory  mineral*  and  metals 
at  foreign  market  prices,  while  retaining  the 
requirement  of  existing  law  that  domestic 
sales  of  such  materials  may  not  be  made  at 
less  than  domestic  market  prices.  In  many 
cases  the  foreign  price  is  below  the  domestic 
price  so  there  can  be  adverse  effects  on  our 
own  economy.  There  is  the  question  of  price 
Impact  for  the  commodity  itself.  There  is 
the  question  of  reexport  of  these  bargain 
price  commodities  back  Into  our  domestic 
market,  at  a  profit  to  the  foreigner  engaging 
In  the  reexport  operation.  There  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  manufacturers  buying  our 
own  materials  at  cheap  prices  to  be  used  In 
manufactured  product*  to  be  shipped  to  this 
country  In  competition  with  our  oWn  manu- 
facturers with  possible  adverse  Impacts  on 
our  own  production  efforts  and  unemploy- 
ment situation.  In  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
we  did  not  have  testimony  from  industry 
and  labor.  We  think  there  should  be  such 
testimony  before  the  Congress  embarks  on 
any  such  potentially  far-reaching  proposal. 
The  rationale  for  the  proposal  essentially 
bolls  down  to  using  some  of  these  materials 
in  our  foreign-aid  programs  at  foreign  mar- 
ket prices.  The  answer  to  that  is  simple. 
If  by  administrative  action  we  can  force 
our  GI's  abroad  to  """Buy  American"  in  their 
PXs  we  can  take  administrative  action  to 
require  that  the  policy  of  "Buy  American" 
be  applied  to  purchases  made  with  our  give- 
away funds  under  foreign-aid  programs. 

THE     SECOND     AMENDMENT 

The  second  amendment  would  remove  the 
time  limit,  presently  June  30.  1965,  on  con- 
tracts for  sales  or  processing  and  refining  of 
materials  In  the  DPA  Inventory.  There  Is 
merit  In  this  provision  but  it  Is  premature 
and  for  that  reason  academic  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  We  have  a  big  stockpile 
investigation  In  process,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  establUhment  of 
guidelines  for  orderly  disposition  of  excess 
materials  In  government  stockpiles.  The 
Defense  Department  Is  In  the  process  of  up- 
dating its  3-year-old  estimates  of  material 
requlreihents.  We  are  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  determine  postatomic  attack  objec- 
tives for  critical  materials.  Until  these  de- 
terminations are  made  we  most  seriously 
doubt  that  any  Administrator  of  the  DPA 
Inventory  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  enter 
Into  long-term  disposition  contracts  which 
conceivably  could  be  In  conflict  with  basic 
disposition  policies  to  be  estebllshed  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Furthermore,  we  question  the  desirability 
of  permitting  the  agency  to  enter  Into  such 
contracts  with  no  statutory  time  limit  on 
the  contracts.  Agency  representatives  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  contracts  as  long 
as  30  and  40  years.  While  even  those  terms 
are  an  improvement  over  the  infinity  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  we  would  want  to  have 
much  more  Information  than  has  been  pre- 
sented so  far  as  to  the  necessity  and  desir- 
ability of  even  such  long-term  contracts. 

THE    THIRD     AMENDMENT 

The  third  amendment  would  permit  DPA 
Inventories  to  be  used  as  "payment  In  kind" 
for  the  upgrading  of  materials  In  the 
national  stockpile  with  the  cost  of  DPA  In- 
ventories so  used  to  be  charged  as  losses  and 
corresponding  reductions  made  In  the  DPA 
borrowing  authority.  After  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  It  developed 
there  had  been  a  token  arrangement  for  the 
use  of  DPA  aluminum  to  be  used  as  "pa3rment 
in  kind"  for  the  upgrading  of  vanadium. 
When  the  full  committee  considered  the  bill 
it  was  concerned  that  the  term  "payment  In 
kind"  would  be  so  broadly  interpreted.    The 


committee  recognized  the  disruptive  price 
Impact  that  could  occur  In  feeding  inventory 
materials  into  the  market  to  be  dumped 
at  cutrate  prices  by  others  than  those  en- 
gaged in  the  regular  channels  of  trade  for 
such  materials.  The  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  intended  to  guard  against  this. 
We  suspect,  however,  the  amendment  goes 
so  far  as  to  virtually  nullify  the  provision, 
as  "payment  In  kind"  would  have  to  mean 
In  the  "same"  material.  This  experience  also 
points  up  the  fact  the  committee  should 
have  Industry  and  labor  testimony  before 
embarking  on  changes  In  this  act. 

THE  FOURTH  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  Is  an  ingenious  Jjack- 
door  financing  scheme.  Under  '  It,  unpaid 
interest  to  June  30,  1961,  and  future  interest 
accruing  on  DPA  activities  under  section  303 
of  the  act  would  be  written  off  without  any 
corresponding  reduction  In  the  DPA  $2.1 
billion  of  Treasury  borrowing  authority.  In 
dollar  amounts  this  would  seem  to  mean 
$129,618,000  of  Interest   unpaid   as  of  June 

30,  1961,  plus  an  estimated  $12,084,000  for 
fiscal  1962,  plus  an  estimated  $45,735,000  for 
fiscal  1963.  plus  an  estimated  $101,895,000 
for  fiscal  1964,  plus  an  estimated  $117,510,000 
for  fiscal  1965  or  a  total  of  $406,842,000. 
Those  are  the  figures  given  In  the  December 

31,  1961,  report  on  DPA  borrowing  authority 
in  table  2  setting  forth  long-range  forecast 
of  maximum  cash  requirements  and  In  the 
Senate  hearings,  pages  78  and  79,  in  response 
to  a  direct  questlqn  of  the  chairman  as  to  the 
amount  of  Interest  involved  for  the  current 
year  and  also  for  fiscal  1963  and  a  question 
by  Senator  Proxmlre  as  to  such  figures  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1966.    But  that  appar- 
ently Is  not  the  whole  story.    The  bill  covers 
the  chargeoff  both  of  Interest  owed  or  ac- 
crued.   A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  to  the  Speaker 
of  the   House,  transmitting  a  draft  of  this 
legislation  states.  "Interest  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  has  been  estimated  at  $71  million."    A 
footnote  to  a   table  with  reference  to  pro- 
posed cancellations  In  a    letter  to  the  chair- 
man  of   the    House   Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  under  date  of 
May  31,  1962.  states.  "In  addition.  It  Is  pro- 
posed  to   waive   Interest   under  section   303 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  estimated  at  $70.9  mil- 
lion; for  1963,  $72.5  million;  and  thereafter." 
These  amounts  for  fiscal   1962  and   1963.  of 
course,  are  substantially  larger  than  the  indl- — • 
cated    amounts    In    the    $406    million    total 
above  mentioned  on  a  probable  cash  require- 
ment basis.     In   any  event,  clearly  a   large 
amount  of  back-door   financing  Is  Involved 
In  this  proposal  to  charge  off  Interest  with- 
out   reducing    the    agency's    $2.1    billion    of 
Treasury  borrowing  authority. 

Aside  from  short  circuiting  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  proposal  is  bad  from 
another  point  of  view.  Disregarding  and 
charging  off  the  interest  cost  of  carrying  the 
program  completely  distorts  the  cost  of  the 
program.  It  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
established  procedure  for  the  approximate  ' 
12  years  the  Defense  Production  Act  has 
been  in  existence.  It  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  practice  followed  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  It  Just  Isn't 
sound  accounting  to  bury  costs  as  Important 
as  these  as  If  they  did  not  exist. 

According  to  the  March  31,  1962.  cash  re- 
quirement estimate  of  the  agency.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  actually  to  Increase  the  fund 
availability  before  the  latter  part  of  fiscal 
1964.  Further  to  restore  the  estimated  cash 
fund  impairment  by  the  close  of  fiscal  1965 
would  only  require  an  estimated  appropria- 
tion of  $100.6  million. 

In  the  late  1950's  when  the  Congress  faced 
a  similar  Impairment  of  cash  availability  In 
the  fund  It  met  the  problem  through  the 
regular  appropriation  process.  An  appro- 
priation of  $108  million  was  provided  in   a 
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supplemental  appropriation  bill  approved 
September  1,  1959,  to  meet  additional  esti- 
mated cash  requirements  through  1960. 
Actually,  as  noted  above,  the  March  81,  1982, 
estimate  which  is  the  latest  available  from 
the  agency  indicates  the  fund  will  not  move 
into  a  deficit  position  on  cash  requirements 
until  late  in  fiscal  1964.  If  and  when  addi- 
tional funds  are  needed.  It  is  our  opinion 
they  should  be  provided  through  the  regular 
appropriation  process  just  as  was  done  on 
the  previous  occasion  when  such  a  need 
arose.  We  therefore  conclude  this  section 
of  the  bill  shooild  not  be  favorably  acted 
\ipon  by  the  Congress. 

THI   FUTH    AMENDMENT 

Ironically  this  fifth  amendment  is  not 
without  Communist  implications.  Action 
under  it  would  hand  to  Fidel  Castro  a  propa- 
ganda weapon  that  could  be  used  effectively 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.     Here  is  what  could  happen. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
charging  off  of  losses  incurred  by  the  DPA 
and  provide  for  a  corresponding  reduction 
In  the  agency's  borrowing  authority.  Un- 
der this  authority  it  is  proposed  that  in- 
cluded in  losses  written  off  would  be  the 
Investment  of  the  United  States  in  the  Nicaro 
nickel  plant  in  Cuba.  The  table  appearing 
on  page  19  of  the  committee  hearings  on 
this  bill  includes  as  a  nonrecoverable  expense 
"Loss  sustained  by  nationalization  of  Nicaro 
nickel  plant  by  the  Government  of  Cuba — 
♦68.294,000."  If  the  Congress  adopted  this 
fifth  amendment,  Castro  could  point  to  this 
law  and  claim,  "We  seized  the  Yankees' 
nickel  plant  and  the  Congress  has  sanctioned 
oiu  action  because  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  writing  off  of  this  investment  100 
percent  as  a  nonrecoverable  expense." 

Whoever  proposed  this  action  blundered 
and  blundered  badly,  in  our  opinion.  We 
are  also  disturbed  that  the  State  Department 
has  apparently  failed  to  appreciate  the 
devastating  propaganda  implications  of  this 
proposed  action.  Instead  of  the  Congress 
giving  tacit  approval  to  this  highjacking  ac- 
tion by  the  Government  of  Cuba,  the  Con- 
gress should  make  crystal  clear  that  al- 
though temporarily  the  plant  may  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  that 
Government  will  be  held  strictly  account- 
able for  this  investment  of  the  United  States 
In  that  nickel  plant  In  Cuba. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  proviso  in  the  amend- 
ment seeking  to  preserve  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  items  written  off 
as  unrecoverable  losses  but  it  is  deficient  in 
that  the  preservation  of  such  rights  only 
runs  to  "any  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
tion." It  doesn't  say  a  thing  about  preserv- 
ing rights  against  the  government  of  a 
foreign  nation.  Even  If  this  defect  was  cor- 
rected It  would  be  no  deterrent  to  k  Com- 
munist dictator  making  his  propaganda 
charge  when  he  could  point  te  a  table  in  the 
hearings  which  only  treats  with  the  "loss 
sustained  by  nationalization  of  Nicaro  Nickel 
Plant  by  the  Government  of  Cuba"  as  a  non- 
recoverable  expense. 

While  we  have  other  reservations  about 
this  chargeoff  provision.  In  our  opinion  the 
propaganda  Implications  of  the  proposed 
chargeoff  of  the  Cuban  nickel  plant  alone 
are  so  potentially  devastating  that  we 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  reject  this  pro- 
posed  amendment  completely. 

CONCLUSION 

In  committee  we  supported  an  amendment 
to  strip  this  bill  down  to  a  simple  2-year 
extension  of  the  act  beyond  its  present  June 
3d,  1962,  expiration  date.  When  the  bill  is 
Before  tlie  House  we  intend  to  supj>ort  a 
similar  simple  extension  amendment.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  remaining  authorities  now 
in  the  act  is  essential  but  we  think  further 
hearings    should    be    conducted    before    the 


other  chsinges  proposed  in  this  bill  are  again 
brought  to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 
Clakencs  E.  KiLBinuf.  Gokoon  L.  Mc- 
DoNoucH,  William  B.  Wisn&ll,  Eu- 
CENK  SiL£x,  Paul  A.  Fimo,  Floremck 
P.  DwYEX,  Edward  J.  Debwinski,  Sxt- 
Moua  Halpesn,  James  Habvet,  Tom 
v.  moorehead,  john  h.  rousselot. 
William  W.  Scranton. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall  1 . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur in  the  observations  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  KilburnI 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
McDoNOucHl.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenceI, 
and  the  majority  Members  for  ac- 
cepting a  simple  2-year  extension.  I 
offered  this  amendment  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  hoping  that  it 
would  be  accepted  at  that  time,  because 
many  of  us  felt  that  the  importance  of 
the  matter  contained  in  this  bill  was 
such  that  it  required  further  hearings. 
And  we  believe  that  those  further  hear- 
ings should  be  held  after  the  extension 
goes  through.  There  are  many  items  on 
which  we  have  not  had  sufficient  infor- 
mation or  sufficient  testimony  to  do  an 
intelligent  job.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
this,  and  I  urge  upon  the  chairman  at 
this  time  that  the  hearings  be  held  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

At  the  time  this  measure  was  consid- 
ered before  the  committee,  we  urged 
striking  the  five  amendments  later  out- 
lined completely  in  our  minority  views. 
I  felt  that  oiu'  criticism  and  suggestions 
were  not  si>ecious  and  were  based  on  very 
sound  reasoning  and  certainly  worthy  of 
vei-y  serious  consideration.  We  of  the 
minority  felt  that  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  written  off 
unpaid  interest  to  June  30.  1961.  and 
futui-e  interests  accruing  on  defense  pro- 
duction activities  under  section  303  of 
-the  act  without  any  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  DPA  $2.1  billion  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing  authority,  was  back-door 
financing  of  the  most  ingenious  kind. 
In  dollar  amounts  the  bill  as  submitted 
by  the  majority  vote  would  have  charged 
off  both  interest  owed  or  accrued  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  appeared  to  be  very  unsound  ac- 
counting and  we  of  the  minority  asserted 
unanimously  that  if  additional  funds 
were  needed  they  should  be  provided 
through  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 
ess, just  as  was  done  on  the  previous 
occasion  when  such  a  need  arose. 

We  of  the  minority  were  particularly 
alarmed  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  com- 
pletely irresponsible  and  uncalled  for 
blunder  in  asking  authority  to  write  off 
completely  as  a  nomecoverable  expense 
"loss  sustained  by  nationalization  of  Ni- 
caro Nickel  Plant  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba— $68,294,000."  Certainly,  as  the 
minority  report  indicated,  "the  State 
Department  has  apparently  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  devastating  propaganda 
implication  of  this  proposed  action." 

May  I  point  this  out  further  and  re- 
emphasize  by  stating  it  directly  from  the 
minority  views: 

It  is  true  there  is  a  proviso  in  the 
amendment  seeking  to  preserve  rights  of 


the  United  States  in  connection  with 
items  written  off  a«  unrecoverable  losses 
but  it  is  deficient  In  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  rights  only  runs  to  "any  per- 
son ,  assoc  la  tlon .  or  corix)  ration . "  It  does 
not  say  a  thing  about  preserving  rights 
against  the  government  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  original 
amendment  for  a  simple  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  act  has  now  been  accepted 
by  the  majority,  as  we  feel  confident 
this  is  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  merely 
like  to  express  appreciation  as  one  mem- 
ber to  the  entire  committee  for  its  de- 
cision to  defer  the  earlier  policy  de- 
cisions that  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  these  five  amendments.  I  think  they 
do  raise  some  vei-y  serious  questions.  I 
have  been  particularly  disturbed  about 
the  provision  dealing  with  disposal  from 
the  stockpile  authorized  under  one  of 
these  amendments.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  both  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  decision  to  strike  them  from 
this  extension  legislation. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

Hr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  purpose  for  taking  this  moment  of 
time  at  this  point  is  to  ask  that  all 
Members,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  temporarily  settled  the  controver- 
sial aspects  of  this  bill,  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  minority  views,  specifically 
to  the  original  fourth  and  fifth  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  appear  on  pages 
8  and  9  of  the  committee  report.  We 
think  those  minority  vie\ns  are  worthy 
of  your  study  and  consideration.  Were 
it  not  for  the  vigorous  minority  dissent. 
to  which  I  refer,  administration  leaders 
would  have  slipped  this  bill  past  the 
House,  containing  the  clause  to  which  we 
vigorously  objected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  take  this 
time  to  make  a  practical  observation. 
Last  week  when  we  had  a  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  on  the  floor,  from 
time  to  time  the  word  "politics"  was  in- 
jected, and  occasionally  we  on  the  mi- 
nority side  were  accused  of  obstructing 
progress  or  accused  of  introducing 
amendments  with  political  motivation. 
This  afternoon  on  the  previous  bill,  the 
bill  we  are  di.scu.ssing  at  the  moment, 
and  the  one  to  follow,  all  of  which  pro- 
vide for  simple  extensions  of  the  present 
law.  proposed  in  each  case  by  the  minor- 
ity and  concurred  in  by  the  majority. 
I  believe  this  leadership  exercised  by  the 
minority  sets  a  good  example  of  the  con- 
structive attitude  of  the  minority  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  feel  that  this 
constructive  attitude  of  the  minority 
should  be  recognized  and  appreciated 
whenever  a  bill  of  any  consequence 
reaches  the  floor.  This  is  the  type  of 
example  we  are  trying  to  set,  and  we 
hope  it  will  be  followed. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  majority  that  we  In  the  Congress 
have   a   responsibility  to  the  constitu- 
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tional  principles  of  our  Government  and 
in  a  very  personal  sense,  to  ourselves  as 
individuals  holding  ft  public  trust,  to 
maintain  proper  independence  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  In 
three  bills  before  us  today,  sent  to  us 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, we  find  in  each  case,  they  were 
written  in  the  executive  branch,  with 
the  demand  that  they  be  passed  as  pre- 
sented. The  majority  in  the  Congress 
follows  the  instructions  as  loyal  puppets. 
Only  when  vigorous  minority  objec- 
tions to  the  weaknesses,  distortion  and 
abuse  in  the  proposals  were  directed  to 
the  attention  of  the  leadership,  did  the 
majority  party  spokesmen  reluctantly 
abandon  the  distasteful  features  of  these 
bills.  Certainly,  we  would  be  willing  to 
support  members  of  the  majority  party 
in  maintaining  personal  self-respect  in 
helping  to  protect  their  independence 
from  the  impractical,  socialistic  theorists, 
who  have  seized  control  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  since  the  arrival  of 
the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  fine  work  of  the 
pentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsenI 
for  his  able  presentation,  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Reuss  )  for 
his  work  on  this  bill  in  the  subcommittee. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  sale  of 
stockpile  materials  at  foreign  market 
prices  would  Indeed  jeopardize  and  harm 
the  domestic  market.  If  there  were  a  dis- 
parity in  the  prices.  When  American 
companies  think  of  selling  their  goods, 
they  think  of  selling  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  there  the  price  is  set.  If 
the  Government  were  able  to  sell  at  a 
lower  foreign  market  price,  obviously 
domestic  concerns  would  go  Into  the  for- 
eign markets,  for  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  do  so.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
domestic  producers  that  these  stockpiles 
were  created,  and  these  producers  have 
a  right  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  of 
the  domestic  market  price.  I  too  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  chairman  of  the  Ccan- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  for  his 
wisdom  in  eliminating  the  proj>osed 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Pioduction 
Act,  which  would  have  permitted  the  sale 
of  stockpile  materials  at  foreign  mai?- 
ket  prices.  My  own  State  of  Utah  will 
be  particularly  grateful  because  it  is  one 
of  the  leading  producers  of  copper  and 
other  minerals.  i 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mj-.  Chairman,  does 
the  current  Kennedy  administration 
proposal  to  write  off  American  property 
hijacked  by  Castro  imply  a  writeoff  of 
Cuba  itself?  ( 

This  question  is  prompted  by  an  amaz- 
ing provision  in  the  administration- 
sponsored  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  voted  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency last  week.  I 

One  of  the  proposed'  amendments  to 
the  act  would  authorize  listing  as  a  "non- 
recoverable  expense"  the  "loss  sustained 
by  nationalization  of  the  Nicaro  Nickel 
plant  by  the  Government  of  Cuba." 

At  best  the  mere  proposal — to  say 
nothing  of  possible  approval  by  Con- 


gress— of  this  provision, 
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lands  the  Castro 


regime      a      devastating      propaganda 
weapon. 

As  the  minority  views,  signed  by  all 
12  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, stated,  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  by  Congress.  Castro  could  point 
to  this  law  and  claim,  "We  seized  the 
Yankees'  nickel  plant  and  the  Congress 
has  sanctioned  our  action  because  the 
Congress  has  authorized  the  writing  off 
of  this  investment  100  percent  as  a  non- 
recoverable  expense." 

So  far  bs  I  am  concerned,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  this  proposal  ac- 
tually reflects  an  administration  atti- 
tude and  policy  of  inaction  which,  in 
effect,  writes  off  Cuba  itself  as  a  "non- 
recoverable  loss"  to  the  Commimists. 

This  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  ad- 
ministration writeoff  of  the  invasion  at- 
tempt last  year — when  promised  Amer- 
ican air  support  was  withheld  at  the 
ci-ucial  last  moment. 

It  is  also  an  extension  of  the  adminis- 
tration do-little  policy  regarding  Cuba 
which  has  followed  that  invasion  fiasco. 

And  all  this  despite  the  brave  words 
of  President  Kennedy,  immediately  after 
that  failure,  solemnly  pledging  that  the 
United  States  did  not  intend  to  abandon 
Cuba  to  the  Communists. 

Apparently  the  handful  of  bitter  crit- 
ics of  my  advocacy  of  military  liberation 
of  Cuba  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
from  this  administration. 

True,  the  United  States  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  have  im- 
posed a  nominal  embargo  on  Cuba — but 
as  long  as  Communist — and  other — 
countries  can  extend  economic  or  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cuba  this  embargo  is  only 
nominal. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  are  making 
no  genuine  effort  to  impose  an  effective 
blockade — or  to  invoke  a  declaration  of 
contraband,  which  involves  interception 
of  military  supplies  to  Cuba  from  Iron 
Ciutain  coimtries. 

These  are  minimum  measures,  if  we 
hope  to  avoid  either  a  complete  writeoff 
of  Cuba  or  outright  military  Interven- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  Cuba  is  the  base  for  intensified 
Commimist  infiltration  and  subversion  of 
other  Latin  American  countries — the 
very  threat  President  Kennedy  himself 
has  acknowledged. 

I  wish  I  could  share  the  editorial  op- 
timism voiced  by  a  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict to  the  effect  that  communism 
everjrwhere  is  losing  ground,  and  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  possible  early  col- 
lapse of  the  Castro  regime. 

I  am  not  only  skeptical  of  the  real 
prospect  of  such  a  collapse — I  am  even 
more  skeptical  of  the  existence  of  any 
well  formulated  plans  by  this  adminis- 
tration either  to  encourage  or  exploit 
such  a  development. 

Meanwhile,  the  grave  threat  of  what 
the  State  Departmei*t,  in  August  1961, 
termed  the  "bridgehead  of  Sino-Soviet 
imperialism  within  the  inner  defenses  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere"  remains. 

Meanwhile,  the  captive  people  of  Cuba 
continue  to  writhe  in  their  tragic  thrall- 
dom. 

One  advocate  of  a  do-nothing,  wait- 
and-see  pKjlicy  denounced  the  sugges- 


tion of  military  liberation  as  hideous 
and  reckless. 

I  believe  that  any  writeoff  of  Cuba 
and  the  Cuban  people — either  by  act  of 
commission  or  omission — is  what  is 
really  hideous  and  reckless. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
American  people  share  this  view  and  the 
concern  over  the  do-notlhing,  wait-and- 
see  policy  regarding  Cuba. 

I  cite  as  an  example,  an  excellent  edi- 
torial in  the  June  23  issue  of  the  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  Enquirer  and  News  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lest  We  Forget  Citba  and  Its  Red  Threat 
A  deafening  silence  from  Washington  has 
prevailed  for  many  months  about  Pldel 
Castro's  Cuba  and  Its  Communist  domina- 
tion. This  official  silence  could  easily  lead 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  Cuba  no 
longer  Is  a  problem  for  the  United  States. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 
and  the  tiny  nation  of  Costa  Rica,  under 
the  constant  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  Cuba,  should  be  congratulated  for 
bringing  this  potential  threat  before  the 
American  public  once  again. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  in  Washington,  Costa  Rica  sug- 
gested that  the  GAS  take  new  steps  to  topple 
the  Communist  Cuba  regime.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  Oonzalo  Paclo,  the  new 
Costa  Rican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  the  OAS. 
Ambassador  Paclo  said: 
"The  ouster  of  Cut>a  from  the  lnt«r-Amer- 
ican  system  in  January  should  be  but  only 
the  first  step  for  a  more  eflTectlve  collective 
jtirldlcal  action.  Only  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  bloody  dictatorship  that  today 
oppresses  the  Caribbean  nation,  could  the 
suffering  Cuban  people  uxerclse  once  more 
the  right  to  self-determination  which  has 
been  denied  them  since  1952." 

These  words  of  Ambassador  Faclo  vividly 
recaU  the  strong  statement  of  President 
Kennedy  In  April  1961,  immediately  after 
the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Cuba,  when  he 
told  a  meeting  of  newspaper  publishers  that 
the  OAS  would  be  called  upon  to  take  deci- 
sive action  to  remove  this  cancer  from  the 
American  hemisphere  and  if  the  OAS  did 
not  take  such  action  the  United  States 
would  act  Independently  to  halt  Castro's 
drive  toward  establishment  of  a  Communist 
nation  in  this  hemisphere. 

That  was  more  than  a  year  ago  and  since 
then  the  administration  has  chosen  to  all 
but  Ignore  the  Communist  Cuban  dictator. 
In  fact.  State  Department  spokesmen  say 
that  no  action  Is  contemplated  against  Cuba 
unless  the  Cubans  attack  our  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  or  unless  solid  evidence  Is  ob- 
tained that  Communist  missile  bases  are 
being  constructed  on  the  Island. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  administration 
would  rather  not  talk  about  Cuba  at  this 
time.  Unfortunately  the  silent  treatment 
does  not  give  the  American  people  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  lessening  of  the  Com- 
munist menace  Just  90  miles  off  the  Ameri- 
can shoreline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time?  If  not,  the  clerk 
will  read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows:  Section 
303(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the 
parenthetical  clause  the  word  "domestic." 

Sec.  2.  Section  303(b)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  comma  and  the  words  "except  for 
sales  or  contracts  for  processing  or  refining," 
after  the  phrase  "but  not  extending". 
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Sec.  3.  Section  303(f)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the 
section : 

"In  lieu  of  such  traiisfers,  metals,  min- 
erals, and  materials  so  acquired  may  be  used 
to  make  payment  in  kind  for  the  refining  or 
processing  into  a  form  better  suitable  for 
stockpiling  of  any  materials  held  in,  or  to 
be  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
to  the  national  stockpile  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  98-98h).  Such  use  shall  other- 
wise be  treated  as  a  transfer  under  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  4.  Section  304(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  after  the  first  two 
words  of  the  penultimate  sentence:  "in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  trans- 
actions under  section  302".  Section  F04(b)  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  the  pen- 
ultimate sentence  the  following:  "Notes  or 
obligations  Issued  on  amounts  borrowed  or 
which  may  be  borrowed  from,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  activities  under 
section  303  shall  not  bear  interest  after  June 
30,  1961,  and  interest  accrued  or  owing  to 
the  Treasury  on  such  notes  or  obligations  is 
hereby  canceled." 

Sec.  5.  Section  304  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  net  unrecovered  loss,  including 
nonrecoverable  expenses  and  the  unrecovered 
balance  of  exploration  grants.  Incurred  prior 
to  and  including  June  30,  1961,  by  depart- 
ments, agencies,  officials,  and  corporations 
of  the  Government  through  the  use  of  funds 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  be  written  off  by  such  de- 
partments, agencies,  officials,  and  corp>ora- 
tlons,  and  the  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  issued  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiu-y  in  connection  therewith  shall 
be  reduced  or  canceled  accordingly.  Upon 
the  cancellation  of  any  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  aggregate  amount  of  borrowing 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  section  304(b)  of  this  Act,  as  amended, 
shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  notes  or  to  the  obligations 
so  canceled:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  reduce  or  write  off  the 
Uablllty  of  any  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration to  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1962" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1964". 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
fense Production  Act  Amendments  of  1962". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  "enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  section  303(a)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  proviso  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ':  Provided, 
however.  That  purchases  for  resale  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  Include  that  part  of 
the  supply  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
which  is  domestically  produced  except  inso- 
far as  such  domestically  produced  supply 
may  be  purchased  for  resale  for  industrial 
use  or  stockpiling;  metals  and  minerals 
purchased  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  the  current  domestic  mar- 
ket price  in  the  case  of  domestic  sales  or  the 
current  foreign  market  price  in  the  case  of 
foreign  sales;  and  other  commodities  pur- 
chased under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  the  higher  of  the  following: 
(1)  the  current  domestic  market  price  for 
such  commodity,  or  (11)  the  minimum  sale 
price  established^  for  agricultural  comnK>di- 
tles  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  as  provided  in  section 
407  of  Public  Law  439.  Eighty-first  Congress". 

"Sec  2.  Section  30S(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ',  except  for  sales  or  contracts  for 
processing  or  refining,'  after  'but  not  ex- 
tending". 

"Sec.  3.  Section  303(f)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"  "In  lieu  of  such  transfers,  any  metal, 
mineral,  or  material  so  acquired  may  be  used 
to  make  payment  in  kind  for  the  refining  or 
processing  (into  a  form  better  suitable  for 
stockpiling)  of  the  same  metal,  mineral,  or 
material  held  in,  or  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to,  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  June  7,  1939,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
98-98h) .  Such  use  shall  otherwise  be  treated 
as  a  transfer  under  this  subsection." 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  'Such  obligations'  In  the  next 
to  last  sentence  the  following:  'Incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  transactions  un- 
der section  302'. 

"(b)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  next  to  last 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "Notes 
or  obligations  issued  for  the  purpose  of  bor- 
rowing from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  out  activities  under  section  303  shall 
not  bear  Interest  after  June  30,  1961.  and 
Interest  accrued  or  owing  to  the  Treasury  on 
such  notes  or  obligations  Is  hereby  canceled.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  304  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"  '(c)  Any  net  unrecovered  loss  (including 
nonrecoveraljle  expenses  and  the  unrecov- 
ered balance  of  exploration  grants)  Incurred 
by  a  department,  agency,  official,  or  corpora- 
tion of  the  Government  prior  to  the  close 
of  June  30.  1961,  through  the  use  of  funds 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be 
written  off  by  such  department,  agency,  of- 
ficial, or  corporation,  and  the  notes,  deben- 
tures, bonds,  or  other  obligations  issued  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  connection 
therewith  shall  be  canceled  accordingly: 
Provided,  That  except  as  specifically  provided 
in  this  sentence,  nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  reduce  or  write  off  the 
liability  of  any  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration to  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
cancellation  of  any  obligations  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
borrowing  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  re- 
duced in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  obligations  so  canceled.' 

"Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a) 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Jime  30,  1962'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1964'. 

"Sec  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'De- 
fense Production  Act  Amendments  of  1962'." 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spence.  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following:  "That  the  first  sentence  of 
section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  'June 
30,  1962'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  June 
30,  1964'." 


Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  for  a  straight  con- 
tinuance for  a  period  of  2  years  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, for  the  decision  to  eliminate  that 
portion  of  the  committee  amendments 
which  would  have  amended  the  Defense 
Production  Act  so  as  to  permit  the  sale 
of  stockpile  metals  at  foreign  market 
prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  a  bill 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  that  was 
originally  before  us  under  this  number. 
H.R.  11500,  there  was  S.  3203  in  the  other 
body.  In  the  other  body  in  the  hearings 
a  Colonel  Chambers  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  world  market  price  is  not  a  nice,  neat, 
set  figure  that  is  printed  in  publications. 
You  will  find  when  you  sell  in  any  given 
market,  there  is  perhaps  a  published  price 
and  there  Is  also  an  actual  price  that  is 
being  paid  for  the  materials  In  that  area 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  Chambers  fur- 
ther testified  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that  the  bill  would  "permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  the  material  at  the 
current  market  price  in  the  area  of  the 
world  where  the  material  is  being  used 
rather  than  at  the  U.S.  price."" 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  hear- 
ings— and  in  hearings,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
House  committee — there  was  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  present  domestic  price 
of  copper  is  31  cents  a  pound:  whereas, 
the  foreign  price  of  copper  is  29.5  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  this 
difTerence — that  is,  that  the  foreign  price 
is  less  than  the  domestic  price  of  cop- 
per— will  cause  a  very  grievous  effect 
upon  the  domestic  price  of  copper  by 
the  sale  of  metals  on  the  foreign  market, 
at  a  price  less  than  the  domestic  market 
price. 

Some  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
had  such  an  experience  as  a  threat  to 
sell  from  our  domestic  supplies  on  the 
foreign  market,  and  I  quote  from  two 
news  stories  that  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Metal  Reporter,  the  official  trade  paper 
of  the  mining  industry,  of  Friday,  April 
17,  1959.  One  article  is  headed  "Gov- 
ernment Penny  Wise,  Pound  Foolish 
Copper  Policy."  an  editorial;  the  other 
is  entitled  "Copper  Markets  Weakened 
by  Government  Disposal  Talk. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  stories  show  that 
the  price  of  dopper  on  the  London  market 
dropped  sharply  in  a  matter  of  7  days 
about  2.62 '2  cents  per  pound.  During 
the  same  period  of  time,  the  domestic 
prices  dropped  from  31.5  to  29.5  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  my  interest? 
Well,  I  come  from  Montana,  and  the 
vicinity  of  Butte  and  Anaconda,  where 


we  mine  and  smelt  %  rerj  substantial 
part  of  the  copper  of  this  country. 

My  friends  and  neighbors  are  miners 
and  smeltermen  working  for  day's  wages 
in  these  mines  and  smelters.  A  drop  in 
the  price  of  copper  domestically  affects 
whether  or  not  they  continue  in  employ- 
ment. Two  cents  especially  as  a  differ- 
ence in  price  would  affect  their  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  should  be  up 
to  the  domestic  copper  miners  and 
smeltermen  working  for  day's  wages  to 
correct  the  error  of  a  surplus  in  the 
stockpiles  of  copper. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLJSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Olskm]  for  the  persuasive 
presentation  he  is  making  of  the  interest 
of  American  miners  in  the  American 
mining  Industry.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion I  have  been  helped  by  the  very 
clear  discussions  I  have  had  within  the 
last  few  days  with  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Olskn],  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr  Ediiondson].  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  King],  and 
various  other  Members.  I  think  that 
the  committee  decision  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  section  hiiving  to  do  with 
foreign  sales  of  our  stockpile  Inventory 
of  minerals  and  metals  at  foreign  mar- 
ket prices  is  in  large  part  due  to  that 
persuasive  presentation. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RmssJ.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  stated.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  language  contained  in  the  original 
H.R.  11500  and  in  the  amendments 
earlier  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency;  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  decision  to  simply  con- 
tinue and  extend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  for  an  additional  2  years.  I 
look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  and  to  testi- 
fy in  behalf  of  the  miners  and  smelter- 
men of  the  mining  dist;1ct  of  Montana 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  stable 
metal  prices — vital  necessity  dealing 
with  the  question  of  employment  of  my 
folks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  only  1  min- 
ute to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
minority  views  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  and  point 
out  to  those  who  may  not  have  read  the 
minority  views  as  well  as  the  majority 
views,  that  they  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. Apparently  the  minority  views 
have  resulted  in  taking  care  of  this  bill 
to  the  extent  that  then  is  now  no  real 
controversy.  Again,  I  want  to  commend 
the  minority  for  the  views  they  have  ex- 
pressed and  for  the  good  work  they  have 
accomplished  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  re- 
sumed the  chair,  Mr.  Bolling,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committet  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Commi'vtee,  having  had 
under     consideration     the     bill     (HJl. 
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11600)  to  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
708,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  In 
Committee  of  the  Wholfe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bin. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  "ayes"  had  It.      - 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  329,  nays  0,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  Mo.  127] 
"TEAS — 328 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dadd&no 

Dague 

Daniels 

OaTls.  John  W 

Dawson 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwinskl 

Devlnc 

DlRgs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

KTlna 

Fallon 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Pen ton 

Flndley 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

FoTmtain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Garmntz 

Oathings 

Gavin 

Olaimo 

OoodeU 

Ooodling 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  P». 

Onffln 

Grlfllths 

GroM 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ash  more 
AspinaU 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barry 

Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich 
BetU 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
BroyhUl 
Bruce 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CbeU 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Chtirch 
Clancy 
Cohelan 
Collier 


Oubser 

Hagen.  CaUf . 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Harding 

Hams 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

KUbum 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

Lipscomb 

Loser 


McCuUoch 

McOonough 

McFaU 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McV«T 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Mahon 

MailUard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Maas. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
MUliken 
Mills 
MlnsbaU 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Moeher 
Mon     , 
Moxilder 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
NorreU 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  m. 
O'Brien.  N.Y. 
O^Hara.  ni. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
PeUy 


Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoat 

Pike 

PUcber 

PllUoa 

Poage 

Poll 

Price 

P\ircen 

Qtde 

RandaU 

Ray 

Reeoe 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivets,  Alaska 

RlTsrs,  8.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roooevelt 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

RosteiJcowBkl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Scbwdker 

Schweo^l 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 98 


SUCM 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith.  Caltf . 

8mltli,Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Spenoe 

Springar 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sumvan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  CaUf . 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ThombenTT 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trlmbla 

Tuck 

Tupi>er 

UdaU,  Morris  K. 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Ind. 

WinsteiMi 

wnght 

Young 

Zablockl 


Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

AUord 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

BaUey 

Baker 

BarteU 

Bass,  N.H. 

BatUn 

Berry 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brewster 

Buckley 

CahUl 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

CUrk 

Coad 

Cook 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Derounlan 
Domlnlck 
Dooley 
Dulskl 
Elliott 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Llbonati  with  Mr.  B&ker. 
Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Parbstein   with   Mr.  Rlehlman. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bennetft 
of  Michigan. 


Farbsteln 

Pino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Gary 

Gilbert 

Gleim 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Hagan.  Ga. 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison.  Va. 

Healey 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hollfield 

Horan 

Icbord.  Mo. 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

McDowell 

McSween 

Macdonald 


Magnusou 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Multer 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

ONeUl 

OoBiers 

Phllbln 

Plmle 

PoweU 

Puclnskl 

Rains 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Roblson 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Scherer 

Scott 

9mlth,  Miss. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Teagiie.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

WhaUey 

Wilson,  Calif, 

Yates 

Younger 

Zelenko 
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Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Halpern. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Bass  of  Hew  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Dominlck. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.   O'Neill   with  Mr.   Garland. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  St.  Permain  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.   Boggs  with  Mr.   Hoffman  of  Illinois. 

l&i.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Dooley. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3203)  to  ex- 
tend the  Defense  Production 'JWt  of  1950. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.   - 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  717(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1962"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1963". 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ^ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spence:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3203 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11500  as 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11500)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  ii)to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  *on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11309)  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  regulation 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11309  with 
Mr.  SiSK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
proceedings,  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kitchin]  ^ill  oflfer  an  amendment  con- 
taining sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  as  reported  by  the  select 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  shall  accept  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  jthe  inclusion  of 
these  amendments,  I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  controversy,  and  I  hope 
the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Lipscomb  1 . 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House,  H.R.  11309,  would 
extend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
for  a  3-year  period,  until  June  30,  1965. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  to  our  national 
security  that  this  act  be  extended  to  con- 
tinue in  force  the  program  to  control  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  Soviet 
bloc  destinations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Export  Control  I  also  believe  It  is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  grim  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  the  free  world, 
and  to  make  clear  U.S.  determination  to 
utilize  its  economic  strength  for  our 
freedom  and  security. 

Amendments  will  therefore  be  offered 
to  H.R.  11309  aimed  at  carrying  out  that 
goal. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  contains  a  finding  of  the  Congress 
that  unrestricted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  potential  mili- 
tary significance  may  affect  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  sec- 
tion would  be  amended  to  provide  that 
exports  would  be  judged  not  only  with 
regard  to  their  potential  military  sig- 
nificance, but  also  with  regard  to  their 
potential  economic  significance. 

Section  3  of  the  act  has  to  do  with  tne 
authority  conferred  on  the  President  to 
place  into  effect  the  policies  set  for^h 
in  the  act.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation 
from  the  United  States  of  articles,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies,  including  technical 
data,  and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  such  controls. 


The  amendment  would  provide  that 
miles  and  regulations  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 3  shall  require  denial  of  applications 
for  exports  from  the  United  States  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threat- 
ening the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  USSR,  and  all 
countries  under  Its  domination,  unless 
the  President  shall  determine  that  such 
export  does  not  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  or  economic 
potentials  of  such  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  Export  Control  Act  as 
presently  wTitten  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  control  exports  but  there  is 
no  requirement  that  applications  for 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  must  be 
denied  unless  a  finding  is  made  that  it 
would  not  be  contrary  to  our  interest  and 
welfare. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trol conducted  extensive  hearings  into 
the  operation  of  the  Export  Control  Act. 
policies  adopted  in  carrying  it  out,  how 
the  act  is  enforced  and  related  aspects  of 
the  overall  problem.  It  looked  into 
many  examples  of  specific  Items  which 
have  been  authorized  for  export  to  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  committee  is  unani- 
mous In  the  opinion  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  require  by  law  that  economic  con- 
siderations enter  into  the  formulation  of 
policies  to  administer  the  act. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control  states : 

Congress  has  declared  that  these  laws  gov- 
erning exports  must  be  administered  In  the 
interest  of  our  national  security.  The  com- 
mittee's attention  has  been  directed  to  many 
llcenses  for  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
tries over  the  past  years  which  may  have 
caused  an  adverse  impact  on  our  national 
security.  Decisions  to  permit  such  exports 
In  the  past  apparently  have  been  made  under 
a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  term  'na- 
tional security."  The  select  committee 
recommends  that  our  export  control  laws 
be  amended  to  require  consideration  of  the 
economic  significance  of  exports  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

It  Is  commonly  understood  that  In  as- 
sessing the  strength  and  potential  of  any 
country,  its  Industry,  Its  resources.  Its 
technical  achievements,  In  short.  Its  en- 
tire economy  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. These  amendments  are  In- 
tended to  requiie  that  consideration  Is 
given  to  those  factors. 

The  Export  Control  Act  Is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Under  it  are  controlled  exports  of  most 
items  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
nations.  As  a  nation,  we  also  belong  to 
an  organization  known  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  Cocom,  which  Is  made 
up  of  14  Western  nations,  to  try  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  control  of  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  This  activity  Is  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  also  administers 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951,  the  so-called  Battle  Act, 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  contiol  the 
flow  of  strategic  goods  to  the  Communist 
bloc  from  nations  which  receive  U.S.  aid. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
Important  duties  In  administering  the 
Export  Control  Act  and  In  interpreting 
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the  policies  adopted  under  the  act.  In 
essence,  however,  the  basic  trade  control 
policies  which  determine  how  our  trade 
control  programs  are  to  be  administered 
ai-e  determined  by  the  Department  of 
State.  It  provides  the  overall  guidelines 
under  which  these  pi-o?rams  operate. 

What  are  those  guidehnes?  The  fol- 
lowing gives  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  goal  that  has  been  laid  down. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  told  the  select 
committee : 

Our  objective  must  »«  a  limited  one. 
That  objective  Is  to  delay  the  development  of 
Soviet  military  capablUt\'  In  selected  areas 
where  a  coordinated  denial  policy  by  Western 
suppliers  may  have  an  Impact. 

Note  that  he  said  it  is  to  delay  the 
development  of  Soviet  military  capability 
In  selected  areas.  Not  a  word  of  their 
economic  capabilities. 

In  view  of  such  policy  determination, 
It  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  major 
agencies  having  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  export  control  program, 
the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
and  Defense,  have  indicated  disagree- 
ment with  the  intent  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

The  Department  ol  Commerce  has 
stated  that  it  believes  the  proix>sals  say 
in  moie  express  language  what  is  already 
authorized  to  be  done  under  the  terms 
of  the  present  law.  $Dd  therefore  be- 
lieves that  the  amendments  are  unnec- 
essary. 

The  Department  of  Defense  stated  its 
belief  that  the  amendment  proposed  to 
section  1  of  the  act,  with  regard  to  re- 
quiring that  exports  would  be  judged  on 
their  economic  as  well  as  their  military 
significance,  is  unnecessary  In  that  it 
would  not  significantly  change  the  U.S. 
policy.  In  the  case  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  3  to  require  that 
exports  be  denied,  unless  a  finding  is 
made  that  they  are  not  contrary  to  our 
welfare,  the  Departmcmt  states  the 
amendment  is  not  necessary  on  thd  basis 
that  the  present  statutory  authority  is 
adequate. 

The  Department  of  State  expressed 
complete  opposition  to  the  amendments 
on  the  basis  that  they  would  establish  a 
presumption  against  peaceful  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Department  claims 
the  existing  Export  Cont::ol  Act  provides 
ample  authority  for  trade  control  and 
urges  rejection  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  explore  this  matter 
further  to  see  whether  these  judgments 
are  appropriate  or  whether  we  need  to 
act  to  place  tighter  restrictions  on  the 
flow  of  goods  to  the  Communist  nations. 

I  will  quote  from  testimony  of  Secre- 
tai-y  Rusk  himself  to  the  select  commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  view  that  economic 
considerations  are  all  important  in  the 
administration  of  our  Export  Control 
Act. 

He  told  the  committee,  for  example : 
Selecting  the  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  which  best  serves  the  U.S.  inter- 
ests is  a  difficult  and  complicated  task.  It 
Involves  broad  political  and  economic  con- 
sideration as  well  as  study  of  a  mass  of  tech- 
nical details.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
long-term  and  short-term  factors. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  he 
said  concerning  our  embargo  on  trade 
with  Communist  China  and  North  Ko- 
rea.   He  said: 

If  the  United  States  were  to  relax  Ite 
trade  and  financial  control  against  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Korea  to  the  level 
now  applied  against  the  Soviet  bloc  gener- 
ally, it  would  significantly  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  Conmiunist  China  to  overcome  its 
present  domestic  economic  difficulties  and 
to  extend  its  aid  and  influence  to  the  so- 
called  uncommitted  nations  of  Asia.  Afrtca, 
and  Latin  America. 

We  have  taken  stem  action  in  the  case 
of  communistic  Cuba,  imposing  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  under  which  the  only 
products  allowed  for  export  to  Cuba  are 
certain  foodstuffs  and  medical  supplies. 
This  action  Is  based  on  an  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  trade  to  the  economy 
of  Cuba. 

In  commenting  on  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion and  the  embargo,  the  Etepartment  of 
State  recently  said : 

The  period  ahead  wiU  be  a  critical  time 
for  the  present  Cuban  regime.  It  has  been 
clear  for  some  months  that  the  rationing 
of  staple  foods  and  certain  household  items 
has  begun.  Lack  of  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change impedes  Cuban  purchases  of  needed 
supplies  ouUlde  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc.  Fur- 
ther, the  bloc  has  not  yet  fulflUed  its  prom- 
ises to  supply  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
equipment  which  might  supersede  the  pres- 
ent free  world  plant. 

The  repression  which  the  Castro  regime 
exercises  over  the  Cuban  people  has  multi- 
plied and  deepened  their  disillusionment. 
The  United  States  is  confident  that  the 
Cuban  people  wUl  not  permanently  tolerate 
the  oppression  of  the  present  Cuban  regime 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
Cuban  people  wiU  realize  their  hopes  within 
the  framework  of  free  institutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  Red 
China.  North  Korea,  and  Cuba.  United 
States  pohcy  recognizes  the  significance 
of  economic  considerations  in  formulat- 
ing our  trade  policies  and  the  meaning 
of  economic  factors  to  the  overall  na- 
tional strength  of  those  nations  and  the 
regimes  In  power.  Why,  however, 
should  this  policy  be  limited  to  only  a 
selected  few  Communist  nations? 

Khiushchev  obviously  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  overriding  significance  of  the 
economic  factors  in  the  struggle  between 
commmiistic  socialism  and  the  free 
world.  In  1961  he  told  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference of  Representatives  of  Commu- 
nist and  Workers  Parties: 

The  victory  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  economic 
competition  with  the  United  States,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  whole  socialist  system  over  the 
capitalist  system,  will  be  the  biggest  turning 
point  in  history,  will  exert  a  still  more  power- 
ful, revolutionizing  Influence  on  the  workers 
movement  all  over  the  world.  Then,  even  to 
the  greatest  skeptics,  it  will  become  clear 
that  It  Is  only  socialism  that  provides  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  happy  life  of  man, 
and  they  will  make  their  choice  In  favor  of 
socialism. 

To  win  time  In  the  economic  contest  with 
capitalism  Is  now  the  main  thing.  The 
quicker  we  Increase  economic  construction, 
the  stronger  we  are  economically  and  politi- 
cally, the  greater  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
socialist  camp  on  historical  development,  on 
the  destiny  of  the  world. 


Incidentally,  it  appears  Khrushchev 
does  not  share  the  qualms  of  our  censors 
over  the  use  of  the  term  "victory"  in  re- 
ferring to  the  competition  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States. 

Should  we  not  also  take  meaningful 
cognizance  of  the  Importance  of  eco- 
nomic factors  in  the  grim  stmggle  we 
are  in  with  the  Communist  world?  Yet 
when  it  comes  down  to  establishing  our 
export  control  policies,  such  policy  is 
based  on  some  sort  of  broad  test  to  the 
effect  that  we  will  try  to  delay  Commu- 
nist military  capacity  In  selected  areas. 
Actually,  that  leaves  the  door  potentially 
open  for  practically  any  kind  of  export 
short  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  the  like. 
As  a  practical  matter  we  would  not  ship 
such  items  anyhow,  so  what  real 
measure  of  control  remains? 

Here  are  some  of  the  items  that  have 
been  licensed  for  shipment  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

In  its  study  the  select  committee 
again  looked  into  the  example  which  I 
have  discussed  before  with  the  House 
concerning  the  license  which  was  ap- 
proved to  authorize  shipment  to  the 
UJ3.S.R  of  a  highly  specialized  auto- 
matic transfer  machine  capable  of  man- 
ufacturing 360,000  V-8  cylinder  blocks 
per  year.  The  Department  of  Defense 
had  previously  been  in  strong  opposition 
to  this  proposal  oft  the  basis  that  the 
shipment  of  such  a  machine,  which  it 
said  was  the  most  advanced  of  any  in 
the  world,  would  help  substantially  in 
building  up  Soviet  industrial  and  mili- 
tary capacity. 

The  license  was  revoked  in  March 
1961.  Subsequently,  however,  in  April 
1961,  the  matter  was  reconsidered  at  the 
highest  level  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  protest  against  this 
proposed  export  was  reversed. 

To  show  what  happ>ens  in  a  case  such 
as  this,  when  this  action  became  known, 
a  number  of  applications  to  ship  similar 
machines  were  received  by  the  Depart- 
n\ent  of  Commerce.  Final  action  has 
been  withheld  on  these  applications.  It 
is  all  too  easy  to  see,  however,  how  the 
floodgates  can  be  opened. 

Certainly  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  pur- 
chase this  type  of  machine,  capable  of 
constinicting  motors  for  all  types  of  ve- 
hicles, would  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  economic  or  military  potential  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  permitted  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  purchase  from  us  for  $25  mil- 
lion a  complete  textile  plant,  which  in- 
cluded the  most  improved  processes  and 
technical  know-how  in  the  American 
textile  industry.  < 

Recently,  an  export  license  was 
granted  for  the  shipment  of  radio 
equipment  to  Poland  to  be  used  as  equip- 
ment on  trawlers.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  trawlers  were  being  constructed 
for  shipment  to  Prance,  but  there  is,  of 
course,  no  reliable  way  of  following  up 
on  this.  While  willing  to  take  evei-y- 
thlng  they  can  get,  the  Communists  nat- 
urally have  and  likely  will  continue  to 
refuse  out  of  hand  any  request  for  post- 
shipment  checkups.  Furthermore.  Po- 
land Is  known  to  be  a  heavy  supplier  of 
fishing  trawlers  to  tl>e  U.S.S.R. 
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The  April  1962  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  carries  an  item  entitled  "Soviet's 
Uttle  Known  Wet  War."  The  item  dis- 
cusses huge  fleets  of  Soviet  fishing  trawl- 
ers patroling  our  waters  gathering  in- 
formation and  intelligence.  As  the 
article  notes : 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Sovletsare  using  their 
fishing  fleets  for  military  and  sclentlflc  In- 
telligence, as  part  of  an  all-out  "wet  war" 
against  the  Western  World.  The  evidence  Is 
Irrefutable. 

Synthetic  rubber  is  another  item  that 
has  been  licensed  for  shipment  to  the 
Communist  bloc.  Synthetic  rubber  has 
many  peacetime,  peaceful  uses  but  by  the 
same  token  it  has  a  very  important  direct 
military  application.  Modern  armies 
roll  on  rubber  tires.  Synthetic  rubber 
furthermore  has  countless  other  military 
and  key  industrial  uses. 

Last  year  a  license  previously  approved 
and  then  canceled  was  reapproved  to 
ship  to  the  Soviet  bloc  miniature  ball- 
bearing grinding  machines  of  the  type 
used  to  produce  ball  bearings  in  aircraft 
and  missile  guidance  systems.  It  was 
described  as  the  most  advanced  minia- 
ture ball-bearing  grinding  machine  in  the 
world,  available  only  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  having  almost  100  percent 
military  application.  Only  after  strong 
congressional  protests  was  the  license 
canceled. 

Electronic  computers  have  been  li- 
censed for  export  to  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  advised: 

Electronic  computers  of  this  type  have  no 
potential  military  significance  and  are  ex- 
empted from  the  agreed  international  em- 
bargo control  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Electronic  computers  are  not  used  for 
^  frontline  fighting  but  they  have  impor- 
tant uses  in  industry  and  other  activities 
which  do  have  military  significance. 

Another  example.  A  Ucense  was 
granted,  though  as  it  turned  out  it  was 
not  used,  to  authorize  shipment  of  mod- 
ern railroad  equipment  to  Bulgaria.  In 
response  to  my  request  for  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
matter,  the  Department  related  to  me; 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Bulgarians  expect  to  improve  their  economic 
potential  to  a  certain  degree  by  th^  diesellza- 
tlon  or  electrification  of  their  railroads,  and 
indeed  this  is  probably  the  main  purpose 
of  such  modernization,  as  it  has  been  in 
other  countries. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  long  range  this  mod- 
ernization would  Improve  the  movement  of 
men  and  material  and  to  this  extent  would 
add  to  military  mobility.  However,  it  can- 
not be  said  at  this  time  that  such  would 
present  a  significant  security  risk  to  the 
United  States. 

Recently  the  export  of  a  large  paper- 
mill  was  authorized  for  export  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Soviets  have  for  several 
years  made  requests  for  a  papermill. 
This  item  was  included  in  Khrushchev's 
list  of  things  he  indicated  several  years 
ago  he  would  like  to  buy  from  us.  Sud- 
denly a  few  months  ago  it  showed  up  on 
the  list  of  licenses  granted,  presumably 
under  the  theory  that  papermills  have 
no  direct  military  application. 

Substantial  amounts  of  other  items 
such  as  iron  and  steel  scrap,  electrolytic 
copper,  copper  scrap,  electron  tubes,  and 
other  electron  components,  sheet  steel. 


steel  pipes,  pumps  have  been  licensed  for 
export  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

While  many  of  the  examples  I  have 
given  are  very  disturbing,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  the  natural  result  if  the  overall 
policy  in  administering  the  export  con- 
trol programs  is  established  so  that  only 
items  of  military  significance  are  to  be 
excluded.  If  this  policy  is  followed  to 
Its  logical  extremes,  there  would  be  prac- 
tically no  limit  short  of  guns  and  tanks 
themselves  that  could  not  be  shipped 
to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  Communist  bloc  has  been  making 
strides  in  its  ruthless  economic  warfare 
campaign  such  as  in  its  oil  offensive  into 
European  markets,  into  Ceylon,  and  so 
forth.  It  would  be  thought  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  by  the  Western  na- 
tions to  avoid  selling  supplies  that  can 
be  used  by  the  Communists  in  the  oil 
offensive  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Pipe- 
line and  drilling  equipment  are  being 
sold  to  them  by  Western  nations.  Li- 
censes have  been  granted  to  ship  to  the 
bloc,  directly  and  Indirectly,  certain 
items,  such  as  meters,  drill  bits,  mate- 
rials to  make  pipes,  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  claimed  that  denial  of  cer- 
tain of  such  Items  would  not  represent 
a  "sufficient  adverse  Impact"  to  the  Com- 
munist oil  offensive  to  merit  refusal  of 
licenses.  Other  claims  are  that  the  Com- 
munist bloc  can  get  certain  of  these  items 
from  other  Western  nations.  My  posi- 
tion is  that  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  Soviet  oil  offensive*,  why  do  we  send 
them  anything?  Every  effort  we  can 
make  to  hinder  any  aspect  of  their  eco- 
nomic warfare  it  appears  to  me  would 
be  worthwhile. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  heard  con- 
stantly throughout  the  hearings  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control  and 
previously  is  the  claim  that  if  we  did  not 
sell  certain  items  to  the  Communist  bloc. 
other  nations  would,  and  the  net  result 
would  be  simply  a  transfer  of  business 
from  the  United  States  to  some  other 
supplier. 

There  is  an  element  of  validity  in  that 
claim,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  has 
only  limited  application. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  observations 
one  could  make  would  be:  Why  would 
attempts  be  made  to  buy  here  if  they  are 
readily  available  elsewhere?  In  many 
cases,  for  example,  the  items  desired  to 
be  bought  here  are  superior  in  quality  to 
others,  or  far  better  delivery  schedules 
may  be  available  from  UJS.  suppliers. 

A  recitation  in  such  cases  that  a  de- 
nial to  ship  would  only  result  in  trans- 
fer of  business  simply  would  not  be  valid. 
It  is  a  handy  argument,  however,  and 
is  used  glibly  and  often. 

In  many  of  the  cases  where  we  hear 
that  American  exports  should  be  allowed 
because  such  and  such  Item  Is  available 
anyhow  from  anothec  nation,  the  very 
fact  that  it  or  a  fac^mile  Is  available 
from  such  other  nation  is  because  such 
item  is  sellable  to  the  Communist  bloc 
because  of  the  weakened  Cocom  con- 
trols. It  is  the  vicious  circle  tsiie  of  mat- 
ter, where  the  further  the  floodgates  are 
open  the  more  emphasis  there  is  on  try- 
ing to  open  them  further,  as  the  scram- 
ble is  heightened  for  the  dubious  honor 
of  selling  to  the  members  of  the  interna- 


tional Communist  conspiracy  whose 
leader,  Khrushchev,  is  reported  to  have 
claimed  he  will  bury  us  economically. 

This  bears  on  what  Is  definitely  a  weak 
sE>ot  in  our  entire  export  control  pro- 
gram. The  long-range  trend,  ever  since 
the  Cocom  effort  was  begun  in  1951,  has 
been  to  weaken  the  Cocom  embargo  list 
periodically.  Today  it  appears  it  is  con- 
sidered merely  a  paper  tiger  in  some 
quarters.  Some  measure  of  control  over 
shipments  is  still  obtainable  from  the 
Cocom  effort,  but  it  certainly  has  been 
diminishing  substantially  over  the  years. 

On  the  matter  of  how  successful  we 
are  in  inducing  other  Western  nations 
to  curb  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
through  Cocom,  the  following  is  of 
interest. 

It  was  testified  in  the  select  committee 
hearings,  with  reference  to  a  certain 
type  of  synthetic  rubber,  that  even 
though  the  United  States  is  the  only  pro- 
ducer in  the  world  of  this  particular  Item. 
we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  having  it 
placed  on  the  Cocom  list  as  an  item  that 
will  not  be  shipped  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  other  words,  we  are  the  only 
Nation  that  produces  this  item  but  can- 
not gain  acceptance  by  Cocom  in  having 
it  placed  on  the  list  for  embargo  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  U.S.  effort 
toward  attempting  to  maintain  a  firm, 
adequate  Cocom  list  has  been  less  than 
adequate.  We  go  through  the  motions 
apparently  but  with  varying  degrees  of 
enthusiasm  and  resources  in  terms  of 
stuff  and  so  forth.  The  net  result,  from 
my  point  of  view,  is  unsatisfactory. 

Action  taken  by  the  Congress  on  the 
Export  Control  Act  here  today  not  only 
should  strengthen  our  own  internal 
export  controls  but  will  serve  notice  on 
other  Cocom  nations  of  our  concern  over 
the  trend  toward  increasing  sales  of 
strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  many 
supplies  and  goods  that  help  to  build  up 
their  economic  and  military  potential. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  export 
control  program  has  to  do  with  favorable 
policies  accorded  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland.  Many  strategic  items  of  sig- 
nificance that  could  help  build  up  the 
military  and  economic  potential  of  those 
two  countries  have  been  allowed  to  be 
shipped  to  them  under  a  special,  liberal- 
ized policy  for  those  nations. 

Lengthy  testimony  was  presented  to 
the  committee,  the  general  tenor  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar 
with,  attempting  to  explain  that  it  is 
worthwhile  to  allow  them  to  purchase 
vast  quantities  of  goods.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  claim  can  be  made  that  this 
policy  is  effective  when  everything  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  simply  has 
not  worked.  Tito  and  the  Kremlin  have 
very  close  ties.  They  agree  on  major 
Issues.  We  see  reports  of  Red  tanks  in 
Belgrade.  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  entered  into  trade  agreements. 

Poland,  though  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  reflects  nationalistic  sentiments 
within  the  bloc,  we  were  told.  But  by 
granting  favorable  trade  concessions,  are 
we  not  helping  those  in  power  to  become 
more  firmly  entrenched?  And  certainly 
those  sentiments  do  not  seem  to  be  work- 
ing to  our  beneflt  when  we  see  reports 
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that  Poland  is  sending  trucks,  machines, 
and  other  goods  to  Communist  Castro. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  could  very  well 
also  operate  as  transshipment  points 
into  other  Soviet  bloc  nations  for  items 
which  are  not  allowed  to  be  shipped  to 
them. 

Assertions  that  our  favorable  trade 
policies  and  other  aids  allow  the  people 
in  thfese  countries  to  maintain  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  than  that  enjoyed  by 
people  within  other  satellite  bloc  nations 
and  that  the  proposed  termination  of 
aid  will  drive  them  deeper  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Kremlin  simply  do  not 
seem  to  be  supported  by  facts. 

It  is  high  time  to  realize  that  our  help 
to  Poland  since  1957  and  to  Yugoslavia 
since  1948,  did  not  reach  the  people  of 
the  countries  but  only  entrenched  the 
autocratic  governments  in  power,  the 
governments  in  service  of  international 
communism.  il 

It  is  claimed  that"  the  amendment 
which  calls  for  a  denial  of  a  license  to 
ship  goods  to  the  Communist  bloc  would 
tie  the  hands  of  those  administering  the 
Export  Control  Act.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  same  section  provides  that 
it  can  be  determined  by  the  President 
that  if  such  export  does  not  significantly 
contribute  to  the  military  or  economic 
potential  of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
could  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  Slates,  such  export 
license  application  need  not  be  denied. 

If  it  can  reasonably  be  found  that  a 
proposed  export  would  not  prove  detri- 
mental to  our  security  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  waiving  the  requirement 
against  granting  an  export.  Certainly 
the  American  people  would  expect  no 
more.  If  proposed  exports  are  of  a  type 
that  could  prove  detrimental  to  our  se- 
curity, however,  certainly  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  no  less  than  deter- 
minations that  the  exports  be  denied. 

We  have  reached,  I  believe,  a  crucial 
point  in  regard  to  policies  on  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  We  must  determine 
whether  we  will  go  along  with  the  crowd 
on  less  and  less  stringent  policies  on 
trade  control  until  there  is  in  effect  no 
control  of  trade  with  th«  bloc,  or  whether 
we  will  knuckle  down  and  work  for  firm 
policies  in  the  interest  of  our  welfare  arw 
security.  In  my  view  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  answer,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  approve  the  amendjtpents  which  wi^l 
be  offered. 

Mr.    BECKER.     Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    LIPSCOMB.     I  yield  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  New  York-  \ 

Mr.  BECKER.  In  dealing  with  thisl 
section  that  the  gentleman  mentioned 
was  to  be  amended,  this  would  have  to 
do  with  food  supplies  and  technical  as- 
sistance.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  does  not  deal 
with  food  supplies. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Would  this  in  any  way 
restrict  the  example  shown  to  us  at  the 
present  time,  about  the  shipment  of  food 
to  Poland,  with  Poland  negotiating  with 
Cuba  to  give  her  food  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  would  not.  The 
administration  could  take  action  under 
other  acts,  however. 

Mr.  BECKER.     Doej$ 
supplies? 


Chairman,    wil 


it  affect  other 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Would  it  restrict  their 
going  to  certain  countries,  and  then  their 
being  able  to  reship  to  other  countries 
against  our  interest? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     It  would. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMBf  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  it, 
presently  the  names  of  the  firms  which 
are  granted  permits  for  shipments  of 
any  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
satellite  countries  are  held  as  secret  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  are 
not  available  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Did  this  come  up  at 
any  time  in  the  discussion  of  this  legis- 
lation? Was  there  a  reason  given  for 
withholding  this  information  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  controversy 
that  we  had  within  the  committee  was 
over  the  fact  that  we  as  a  committee, 
at  least  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
our  committee,  felt  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  had  been  less  than  frank 
with  the  committee  by  not  allowing  the 
committee  to  go  over  the  flies  and  details 
of  how  licenses  were  granted.  This  was 
our  quarrel  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce felt  it  was  privileged  information 
and  that  the  committee  was  not  entitled 
to  it.  Toward  the  close  of  our  investiga- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce 
changed  their  position  somewhat  to  al- 
low the  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
to  observe  the  flies.  Later  on  they 
amended  this  position  to  allow  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  which  was  myself, 
also  to  examine  the  files.  There  is  a  sec- 
tion in  the  act  which  will  remain  which 
says  that  the  information  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  can  be 
held  as  classified  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  For  my  own  edifica- 
tion, if  the  materiel  and  the  products 
that  we  are  shipping  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  the  satellite  countries  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  good 
for  any  military  use  or  would  assist  the 
military  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  how.  may  I  ask,  is  the  withhold- 
ing of  this  information  in  the  interests 
of  national  security?  I  am  simply  look- 
ing for  infoiTOation  here.  There  may 
be  a  good  reason.  If  there  is,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is,  because  up  to 
now  and  in  my  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  I  have  not 
been  given  a  good  reason  for  withhold- 
ing this  information  from  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  In  my  opinion,  I 
can  see  no  good  reason  for  it,  either. 
There  is  one  thing  manufacturers  and 
supphers  do  not  want.  In  a  case  where 
they  submit  technical  information  which 
is  not  generally  available,  a  trade  secret, 
so  to  speak,  which  they  submit  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  informa- 
tion on.  a  license,  they  do  not  want  this 
released  for  competitive  reasons.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  I  am  told. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  was  a  personal  reason,  and  not 
in  the  interest  of  national  security? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    That  is  my  feeling 
in  the  matter,  yes.    I  believe  this  is  a 
subject  matter  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Information  should  continue  to  look 
into.    They  have  looked  into  it  a  Uttle. 
I  understand.     But  I  think  this  is  an 
area  where  the  Committee  on  Informa-  i 
tion,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee      \ 
on  Government  Operations,  could  well  * 
put  in  some  time  to  find  out  what  the 
trouble  is  and  what  should  be  done  in  the 
release  of  information  in  regard  to  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  simply  want  to  say  I 
appreciate  that  there  are  times  when 
information  must  be  withheld  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security,  and  I  cer- 
tainly approve  of  this  when  it  is  for  na- 
tional security.  But  I  simply  am  trying 
to  find  out  how  this  can  be  construed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  national  security 
when,  in  fact,  the  material  and  products 
we  ship  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  the 
satellite  countries  or  the  Communist 
countries  is  not.  in  fact,  in  the  interest 
of  their  military  buildup  and  nonnally 
would  be  those  things  which  woyld  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  building  their 
basic  economy  or  the  military  opera- 
tions of  these  countries. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  will  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  for  the  hard 
work  he  has  put  in  on  this  export  control 
problem.  During  the  last  2  years,  he  has 
put  in  many  long  and  hard  hours  study- 
ing this  entire  problem.  It  was  through 
his  efforts  and  as  cosponsor  of  a  House 
resolution  that  the  special  select  com- 
mittee was  set  up  which  made  this  vei-y 
fine  study  and  has  brought  this  bill  to  us 
through  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  know  the  hard 
work  that  has  been  put  into  this  matter. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation  in  building  a  stronger  se- 
curity for  the  free  world  that  has  moti- 
vated the  gentleman  from  California  to 
do  this  wonderful  work,  and  I  do  want 
to  take  this  oppoitunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  him. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mi-.  KncHiNl . 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  unless  I  am  asked 
to  yield,  or  some  questions  arise  on  the 
basis  of  the  amendment  to  be  offered, 
that  I  will  take  the  entire  15  minutes. 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
mittee have  seen  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  when  the  bill 
is  read  for  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  those 
members  of  the  select  committee  who 
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have  worked  so  diligently  and  arduously 
on  this  particular  problem  of  export 
control.  The  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me,  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb], ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  has  been  very,  very  eager  in 
getting  something  done  about  this  pro- 
gram for  many,  many  months  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  that 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta]  likewise  deserves  commendation, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisKl  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAND]  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  diligence  in  perform- 
ing this  arduous  and  tedious  task.  They 
did  a  wonderful  job.  I  congratulate 
each  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  has  given  a 
very  good  and  accurate  description  of 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  and  accepted  when  we  get  to 
reading  the  bill  for  amendment.  I  want 
to  take  just  a  minute  to  say  something 
about  the  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  report  filed  by  this  com- 
mittee dated  May  25,  1962.  I  sincerely 
trust  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
read  this  report  if  he  has  not  already 
done  so,  and  be  prepared  for  some  res- 
olutions that  will  be  offered  subsequent 
to  the  extension  of  this  act,  which  I 
think  are  very  pertinent  to  the  correct 
handling  of  the  export-control  problems 
we  are  going  to  face. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  the  amendment  thereto 
and  within  the  next  several  days  I  am 
going  to  offer  a  resolution  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  House  so  that  another  select 
committee  can  be  appointed  or  give  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House  the 
Jurisdiction  that  was  given  to  the  select 
committee  by  House  Resolution  403.  1 
feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
that  there  are  so  many  things  that  per- 
tain directly  to  our  export  control. 

The  Battle  Act,  the  foreign  assets  con- 
trol under  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  and  other  related 
acts,  have  dovetailed  closely  into  the 
procedures  involved  in  export  control,  so 
I  think  there  should  be  a  permanent 
committee  in  the  House,  an  oversight 
committee,  to  correlate  the  various  and 
sundry  reports  and  to  tie  into  a  recog- 
nizable and  readable  dissertation  of  the 
problems  we  are  confronted  with  in  con- 
nection with  export  control. 

We  will  have  this  week  a  trade  bill. 
We  are  going  to  have  other  matters  be- 
fore us.  including  the  Antidumping  Act 
and  probably  others  and  so  many  of 
these  acts  directly  pertain  to  the  export 
control  problem.  That  is.  the  Ucensing 
of  material  to  these  countries  constitut- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Members  will  read 
this  report  and  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  the  select 
committee  closely,  so  that  when  the  reso- 
lution is  presented  to  create  a  committee 
it  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  those 
administering  the  Export  Control  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  explained  the  amend- 
ments we  will  offer.  I  would  like  to 
enlarge  to  the  extent  of  saying  in  these 
amendments  we  are  only  offering  amend- 
ments to  four  sections  of  the  bill.  One 
of  them  pertains  to  the  increasing  of 
the  penalty  under  the  act  from  a  mis- 
demeanor to  a  felony.  The  other  three 
amendments  confine  themselves  to  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  under  the  statute  that 
those  administering  the  Export  Control 
Act  shall  take  into  consideration  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  situation  we  are 
now  concerned  with  and  not  confine 
themselves  only  to  military  phases.  We 
have  found  in  our  investigations  and 
studies  that  have  been  made  that  those 
administering  the  act  at  the  present 
time  do  take  inta  consideration  the  eco- 
nomic phase  of  the  conditions  in  the 
country  to  which  an  item  Is  being 
licensed  for  export.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  statute  that  says  that  shall  be 
done,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  pol- 
icy might  be  once  this  select  committee 
expires.  We  would  like  to  have  it  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  act.  and  therefore 
they  will  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  economic  phase  of  any  licenses  they 
are  trying  to  validate. 

I  take  the  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
this  cold  war  we  are  now  engaged  in — 
and  the  Lord  forbid  that  it  will  ever 
change  into  a  hot  one — we  have  reached 
almost  a  military  stalemate. 

Both  sides,  the  free  world  and  nonfree 
world,  are  now  in  a  position  militarily 
that  when  someone  pushes  a  button  we 
are  in  for  an  awful  conflagration  on  this 
entire  globe.  I  think  the  Soviets  recog- 
nize this.  As  far  as  the  military  aspects 
of  the  situation  are  concerned,  both  sides 
recognize  that  they  are  fast  reaching  the 
point  where  we  have  a  stalemate  in  our 
military  situation.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  cold  war  with  us  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  it,  not  on  a 
military  basis  but  directly  in  the  eco- 
nomic stages  of  our  relationship  in  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  have  a  policy 
now  of  a  complete  embargo  on  Commu- 
nist China,  North  Korea,  and  other  areas 
in  Asia,  but  in  the  Soviet  bloc  the  rela- 
tionship which  we  have,  and  apparently 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  several  of  the 
administrations  with  those  satellites  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poland  for  instance, 
and  those  that  declare  an  independence 
but  are  still  communistic,  Yugoslavia  and 
other  areas  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  are 
handled  under  a  different  poUcy.  There 
has  not  been  a  material  curtailment  of 
those  areas  involved  in  the  economic 
policies  of  our  Export  Control  Act.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  do  inject  into  the 
statute  the  permanency  of  having  them 
consider  the  economic  significance  of 
these  license  applications.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  take  much  more 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are 
some  questions  pertaining  to  the  export 
control  problem  that  I  will  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 


which  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin].  i 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  oeiile- 
man  from  North  Carolina  for  the  di»Jn- 
guished  service  which  he  has  performed 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control,  which  select  committee 
was  created  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

The  work  which  was  done  by  this  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Export  Control 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  through  the  Congress  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  the  fact 
that  there  were,  in  fact,  certain  circum- 
ventions of  the  intent  of  existing  laws 
which  were  on  the  statute  books  pertain- 
ing to  the  export  of  certain  strategic 
items  to  countries  which  could  be,  and 
many  of  which  are,  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  remember  the  grand  work 
which  preceded  the  creation  of  this  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Export  Control.  Dur- 
ing the  days  and  weeks  which  preceded 
the  creation  of  this  select  committee  it 
was  my  privilege  to  discuss  this  very  im- 
portant subject  with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin].  At  that 
time  I  strongly  supported  the  resolution 
which  created  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control.  Along  with  many  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  was  very 
pleased  and  gratified  when  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  was  named 
chairman  of  this  select  committee,  and 
I  think  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, indeed  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  are  Indebted  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  his 
colleagues  on  this  select  committee  for 
the  outstanding  service  which  this  se- 
lect committee  performed. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.    I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
join  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]  in  comntending 
the  able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Kitchin]  for  his  leadership  in  this 
field.  I  think  export  controls  give  to  us 
one  of  the  best  weapons  that  we  have  in 
the  cold  war.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  one  of 
the  ablest  exponents  of  a  vigorous  and 
effective  use  of  that  weapon.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  him  for  the  work  he 
did  as  chairman  of  this  select  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire 
to  comment  on  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
10309  that  provides  for  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
through  June  30.  1965. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know  the 
Kennedy  administration  had  requested 
legislation  to  make  the  act  permanent 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  not 
reporting  the  bill  as  proposed  to  extend 
the  act  indefinitely. 
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Congress  should  recognize  that  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it 
has  the  responsibility  of  regulating  for- 
eign commerce.  In  the  delegation  of  its 
authority  to  the  President,  a  time  limita- 
tion is  essential  to  assure  that  a  regular 
periodic  study  is  made  as  to  how  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  administers  the  act.  The 
need  to  enact  legislation  to  renew  the  law 
would  assure  such  a  study.  It  has  been 
abundantly  clear  from  the  hearings  last 
fall  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control  that  policymaking  and  admin- 
istration are  scattered  among  many  in- 
dividuals and  agencies.  The  program  is 
complex  and  under  separate  laws. 

Certainly,  many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
been  unhappy  over  many  policy  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  ad- 
ministers the  act  for  the  President  in  al- 
lowing licenses  to  be  issued  for  export  of 
materials  which  we  believe  are  strategic. 
I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  regular  review 
by  Congress  is  absolutely  necessary  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  limited  the  bill 
to  3  yeai-s. 

The  real  reason.  ho\tever.  that  I  iiave 
taken  the  floor  today  is  to  register  strong 
regret  that  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  a 
stronger  policy  restricting  our  exports 
to  all  Communist  nations.  Last  March  I 
introduced  H.R.  10809  which  would  have 
prohibited  all  shipments  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  any  foreign  counti-y  un- 
less the  President  had  determined  that 
such  country  was  not  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
movement.  This  provision  would  have 
accomplished  two  things;  it  would  have 
established  agricultural  products  as  stra- 
tegic materials— which  they  are— and 
then  treated  trade  the  same  as  aid  on 
shipment  of  these  commodities  to  Com- 


I  am  Informed  an  amendment  to  this 
effect  Will  be  offered  and  I  Intend  to 
support  It.  I  hope  other  Members  will 
do  so  also  and  that  thereby  the  Impor- 
tance of  economic  aid  to  the  Commu- 
nists as  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of 
the  free  world  will  be  recognized. 

Right  now  the  chief  planner  In  the 
State  Department.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Is 
said  to  be  proposing  a  new  trade  and  aid 
strategy.  I  do  not  wish  to  cry  wolf  pre- 
maturely as  far  as  such  iiimors  are  con- 
cerned. Rather.  I  think,  in  a  positive 
way  the  House  .should  follow  the  select 
committee  report  and  agree  affirmatively 
with  Its  comment: 
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It  makes  no  more  sense  to  strengDien  the 
economic  potential  or  the  cold  war  Com- 
munist enemies  than  to  arm  them 


milnist  bloc  nations.    I  i 

As  I  say,  my  belief  is' that  such  a  policy 
would  be  effective  in  hastening  our  vic- 
tory over  commimism.  However,  I  rec- 
ognize this  law  expires  June  30  and  I 
know  if  the  House  adopted  my  proposal 
any  differences  of  House  bill  provisions 
with  the  Senate  version  would  have  to 
be  adjusted  and  that  might  create  a 
roadblock  and  delay  final  agreement. 

The  other  body  recently,  by  57  to  24. 
voted  to  bar  U.S.  aid  to  any  Communist 
tounti-y.  Then,  the  following  day  56  to 
34.  this  bar  was  declared  not  to  include 
shipment  of  foods  under  Public  Law  480 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  admin- 
istration made  it  clear  it  wants  to  remain 
free  to  ship  suiplus  farm  commodities  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  My  proposal  is 
opposed  by  the  executive  branch  and  I 
know  it  would  not  survive  a  conference 
with  the  other  body.  It  would  be  a 
gesture  of  futility  and  accomplish  noth- 
ing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  urging, 
instead,  that  this  bill  be  amended  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trol. I  refer  to  their  report  which  sug- 
gests an  amendment  to  require  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  act  to  consider  the 
economic  significance  of  any  exports  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  past  according  to  the  select 
committee  report  we  have  economically 
strengthened  countries  In  the  Soviet 
bloc.  By  an  economic-Impact  amend- 
ment Congress  would  establish  policy 
and  thereafter  if  the  act  is  administered 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  such  pol- 
icy, there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press criticism. 

Meanwhile.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control  will  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  administration  in  administering 
this  act. 

For  example.  Congress  must  foUow 
through  to  see  what  steps  the  adminis- 
Uation  takes  to  more  effectively  control 
exporU  of  technical  data  on  strategic 
Items.  Also  to  see  if  controls  are  tight- 
ened on  prototypes  or  single  units  for 
the  Communists  to  copy.  Also  we  must 
ascertain  any  use  of  foreign  American 
subsidiaries  for  bypassing  controls  un- 
der this  act. 

Let  me  say  too  that  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  find  out  what  attitude 
IS  taken  by  the  administration  on  the 
select  committee's  recommendation  that 
our  Government  take  a  firm  position 
with  our  allies  on  their  controls  on  ex- 
port of  strategic  commodities  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

I  would  hope  especially  too  that  the 
executive  branch  would  reexamine  and 
reevaluate  its  own  liberal  policy  of  aid 
and  trade  with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
As  I  said  earlier  I  do  not  wish  to  cry 
wolf  prematurely  but  I  strongly  support 
total  embargo  with  the  Communists. 

H.R.  10309  is  a  necessary  tool  to  the 
President  to  administer  foreign  policy. 
With  an  amendment  to  assure  that  eco- 
nomic impact  factors  In  the  cold  war 
will  not  be  overlooked,  the  bill  should  be 
passed  forthwith. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Latta  J. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that 
I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  11309. 
Having  served  on  this  Special  Export 
Control  Committee  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin). 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lipscomb],  and  also  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  presently  presiding  over 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  the  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.  Sisk],  I  want  to 


say  that  oiu-  committee  really  went  into 
this  problem  and  there  is  a  need  for  the 
extension  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  hate  to  think 
what  would  happen  if  this  act  were  not 
extended.  During  the  time  we  sat  on 
this  committee,  we  had  many,  many  ex- 
ecutive sessions  and  also  learned  first- 
hand how  these  license  applications  are 
considered. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  that  I.  as  a  member  of  this 
committee,  feel  that  we  could  certainly 
tighten  up  a  lot  more  than  we  have  on 
the  granting  of  these  licenses.    I  agree 
with  our  majority  report  that  we  are 
in  an  economic  war  with  the  Commu- 
nist nations  and  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  grant  economic  assistance  to   these 
Communist  nations,  as  we   have  been 
and  are  doing.    I  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  grant  a  license 
for  a  prototype  machine  to  be  shipped 
to   the  Soviet  Union  or  to  Yugoslavia 
or  to  Communist  Poland  or  any  other 
Communist  government,  for  that  par- 
ticular government  to   break   the  ma- 
chine down  and  then  mass-produce  it. 
I  feel  that  this  is  against  our  best  inter- 
ests and  I  do  not  think  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  granting  these  export  con- 
trol licenses  .should  grant  them  when 
such  an  intended  purpose  is  easily  dis- 
cernible. 

We  have,  however,  had  case  after  case 
brought  to  our  attention  during  our  de- 
liberaUons.  of  just  such  applications  be- 
ing granted.  -- 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  do  want  to  compli- 
ment the  Department  for  the  tighten- 
ing up  that  has  been  taking  place,  but  I 
do  feel  that  more  tightening  up  should 
take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  digress  very 
briefly  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that 
the  Cocom  has  not  been  doing  the  job 
it  should  be  doing;  that  the  so-called  Co- 
com list  has  been  gradually  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  and  smaller.  It 
seems  that  whenever  the  United  States 
has  any  item  it  wants  to  remain  on  the 
Cocom  list  we  invariably  lose  the  battle 
to  the  other  Cocom  nations  and  that 
particular  Item  comes  off  the  Cocom 
list.  Instead  of  this  list  getting  smaller 
and  smaller  it  should  be  getting  lai-ger 
and  larger.  I  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  have  a  look-see  at 
the  operations  of  this  particular  Com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  did  take  time  off  after  the  last 
.session  of  Congress  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
Cocom,  and  he  brought  back  some  very 
valuable  information  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  In  view  of  his  finding, 
I  think  a  committee  of  this  Congress 
should  take  a  look  at  this  particular 
Committee's  operations. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  after  Secretary 
Rusk  had  been  to  the  Punta  del  Este 
meeting  I  interrogated  him  on  what  to 
expect  from  this  Cocom.  and  I  would  like 
to  read  from  the  colloquy  between  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  myself  concerning  this 
particular  item.  I  asked  the  Secretai-y: 
So  actually  these  foreign  ministers  who 
voted  to  immediately  suspend  all  trade  with  " 
Cuba  In  arms  and  implements  of  war  didn't 
actually  give  up  anything,  did  they? 
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Secretary  Rusk.  What  we — they  did  not 
give  up  any  trade  which  they  were  sending 
t3  Cuba  but  what  we  are  aiming  at  Is  ad- 
vance shipment  of  these  arms  from  Cuba  to 
anywhere  else  In  this  hemisphere,  and  that 
is  a  very  Important  aspect  of  It. 

I  further  inquired: 

Mr.  Latta.  What  further  steps  are  being 
taken  to  follow  up  on  the  study  on  "the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  extending  the 
suspension  to  other  Items?" 

Meaning  the  suspension  of  trade  with 
Cuba. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  will  come  up  Im- 
mediately In  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion which  was  directed  to  make  that  study. 
I  might  say  again  this  was  the  formula  that 
was  used  In  economic  measures  against  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  wording  there 
was  almost  identical  with  that  wording.  Un- 
der that  certain  action  was  taken  by  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Latta.  So  I  have  this  clear  in  my 
mind  and  so  that  It  is  clear  In  the  record, 
what  was  achieved  at  Punta  del  Este  was 
that  we  got  a  promise  of  a  study  from  these 
other  countries  on  Items  other  than  arms 
and  Implements  of  war? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Are  you  referring  now 
solely  to  trade? 

Mr.  Latta.  Yes. 

Secretary  Rusk.  On  the  trade  side  the  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  at  Punta  del  Este  did 
two  things  or  three  things:  One.  It  unan- 
imously decided  to  Interrupt  the  trade  and 
traffic  In  arms  between  Cuba  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  hemisphere. 

Second.  It  called  on  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  to  consider  the  extension  of 
these  measures  to  other  Items  with  special 
attention  to  Items  of  strategic  Importance. 

And  third.  In  connection  with  the  resolu-^ 
tlon  on  the  secvu-lty  and  defense  of  the 
hemisphere  there  was  a  paragraph  which 
urged  member  governments  to  take  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  measures  to  interrupt 
subversion,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  which  has 
also  a  hearing  on  such  acts  as  the  President 
took  on  Saturday.  So  I  think  those  were 
the  three  points  that  have  a  bearing  on 
trade,  sir. 

Mr.  Latta.  Since  there  aren't  any  Interna- 
tional controls  of  exports  to  Cuba  through 
the  Cocom  structure — 

And  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly emphasize — 

are  we  going  to  recommend  to  the  Cocom 
nations  that  they  take  action  similar  to  what 
we  have  taken? 

Secretary  Rusk.  I  think  following  the 
Punta  del  Este  meeting  there  will  be  discus- 
sion with  a  number  of  governments  on  this 
kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  Latta.  No  date  has  been  set  for  It? 

Secretary  Rusk.  No,  sir,  we  are  Just  back 
this  weekend  from  Punta  del  Este. 

Mr.  Latta.  It  certainly  will  probably  be 
the  posltlori  of  our  Government  that  Cocom 
take  similar  action? 

Secretary  Rusk.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  of  all  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  states  for  friends  of  ours 
elsewhere  to  send  Cuba  materials  which  we 
are  trying  to  Interrupt. 

I  might  say  now  that  I  have  not  heard 
of  Cocom  taking  similar  action.  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  these  Cocom  nations 
take  similar  action.  I  call  upon  the 
State  Department  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  progress  toward  securing 
such  "Interruptions"  in  trade  with  Cuba 
by  these  othtr  Cocom  nations. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  eTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  section  12 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1962"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,    1965". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  KrrcHiN:  Page 
1.  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  1(b)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(b)  The  unrestricted  export  of  mate- 
rials without  regard  tOv their  potential  mili- 
tary and  economic  significance  may  adversely 
affect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'of  the 
United  States'  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide 
for  denial  of  any  request  or  application  for 
authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies.  Including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  President  shall 
determine  that  such  export  does  not  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military  or 
economic  potential  of  such  nation  or  na- 
tions which  could  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'one 
year'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'two 
years'." 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  The  committee  will  ac- 
cept your  amendment. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

In  view  of  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  discuss  the  amendment  further,  but 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control,  in  our  re- 
port we  came  up  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  act  should  be  amended  as 
follows: 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  any  information 
obtained  under  this  Act  to  either  House  of 
Congress  or  to  any  duly  authorized  com- 
mittee thereof,  if  a  request  is  made  for  such 


information  by  either  House  of  Congress  or 
by  a  duly  authorized  committee  thereof. 

That  was  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  section  6,  subsection  (c)  of  the  act. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Controls 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not  included  in  the  proposed 
amendment  presently  before  the  House? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  respond  to  that. 

As  the  gentleman  who  propounded  the 
question  well  knows,  we  had  some  little 
difficulty  with  reference  to  getting  in- 
formation as  pertains  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  total  files  of  the  Export 
Control  Division  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Commerce. 

We  finally  had  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement whereby  a  summary  was 
made  by  the  Department  itself  and  sent 
to  our  committee  which  was  under  con- 
fidential or  secret  cover,  or  designated 
as  such. 

In  some  correspondence  later,  after  the 
President  had  made  a  statement  in  gen- 
eral to  the  effect  that  no  executive  priv- 
ilege could  be  taken  except  in  individual 
cases  and  then  with  his  authority,  we 
communicated  with  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
asked  him  whether  or  not  that  would 
change  his  ix>sition  and  allow  the  in- 
vestigative staff  of  the  select  committee 
to  review  the  files  of  the  Export  Control 
Division. 

He  then  countered  with  the  state- 
ment, and  stated  in  correspondence  and 
orally  to  me  that  they  had  never  claimed 
executive  privilege. 

In  the  report  on  page  44  in  a  letter 
dated  May  3  directed  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Con- 
trols, Hon.  Robert  E.  Giles,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Giles  states,  in  the  second 
paragraph  thereof,  that  neither  his  De- 
partment nor  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  so  forth,  had  claimed  execu- 
tive privilege. 

In  a  subsequent  conversation  With  Mr. 
Giles,  he  stated  to  me  that  nothing  in 
the  present  act  would  prohibit  the  De- 
partment from  furnishing  such  informa- 
tion to  a  recognized  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress.  ; 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record,  by 
reference,  a  statement  made  in  a  letter 
dated  May  29,  1962.  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  Hon.  Brent  Spence, 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre.«;enta- 
tives  and  signed  by  Hon.  Luther  H. 
Hodges.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  the 
second  page  of  that  letter,  in  the  second 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  says: 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  language  of  the  act  which  prohibits 
disclosure  of  Information  to  Congress  or  to  a 
committee  of  Congress.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  adopt  this 
proposed  amendment  to  section  6(c)  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  FEUiY.    When  the  Clerk  read  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  noticed  he 
read  the  words  "two  years".    My  under- 
standing is  that  thla  extension  Is  for  3 
years  so  I  do  not  quite  understand  that 
Mr.  KITCHIN.    The  2  years  referred 
to  in  the  amendment  is  the  penalty  sec- 
tion, changing  it  from  1  year,  which  is 
a  misdemeanor,  to  2  years  which  makes 
it  a  felony. 
Mr.  PELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DEVINE.    Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.    DEVINE.    Notwithstanding    the 
letter  which  the  gentleman  Just  read  to 
the    chairman    of    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency,  could  the  gentle- 
man suggest  how  we  could  go  about  ob- 
taining this  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce?    I  know  that  I. 
as  well  as  a  number  of  Members  of  the' 
Congress,  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  a  list  of  these  person^  who 
have  been  exporting,  or  getting  export 
licenses  to  deal  with  some  of  these  coun- 
tries that  we  think  they  should  not.    And 
we  have  not  met  with  any  success  thus 
far.    Other  than  in  your  capacity  as 
chairman  of  this  special  subcommittee 
do  you  know  of  anyone, who  has  been  able 
to  obtain  this  list? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  %  true  that  the 
Moss  subcommittee  ran  into  the  same 
difficulty,  I  understand,  and  had  quite  a 
colloquy  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  that  particular  provision  that  you  are 
talking  about. 

The  Secretary,  as  has  been  said  here 
before,  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
name  of  the  applicant  for  hcense  and 
the  provisions  of  the  license  which  would 
constitute  trade  secrets  per  se  were  mat- 
ter of  privileged  communication  and 
therefore,  would  not  be  divulged  except 
under  confldenUal  restrictions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LENNON.     Mr.  Chairman    I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  KrrcHrw]  may 
proceed  for  3  addiUonal  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
North  Carolina?  h 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion further  I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
cedure you  would  consider  in  order  to 
circumvent  that  particular  problem.  I 
think,  however,  it  is  a  matter  within  the 
discretion  of  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  will  ask  the  genUe- 
man if  he  knows  whether  or  not  the  same 
restriction  is  applied  to  export  licenses 
granted  to  trade  with  allied  or  friendly 
nations?  Do  they  also  withhold  that 
information  in  such  instances? 

Mr.  KPTCHIN.  The  Secretary  said 
It  made  no  difference,  because  the  trade 
secret  and  the  name  of  the  applicant 
are  the  things  that  are  confidential,  not 
the  fact  that  he  had  made  application 
to  trade -with  a  Soviet  country  or  friendly 
country. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Then  this  amendment 
would  not  resolve  this  particular  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  KrrCHIN.    That  is  right 
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Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  join  with 
others  who  extended  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  his  associates  on  this  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Control.  I  believe 
this  coDMnittee  has  rendered  a  very  dis- 
tinct service,  not  only  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  also  to  our  country 
as  a  whole.  I  hope,  and  hope  very  sin- 
cerely that  the  gentleman's  resolution 
which  will  extend  the  life  of  this  com- 
mittee beyond  this  particular  session  will 
be  favorably  considered  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  This  points  out  so 
conclusively  the  inabUity  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  committee  to  obtain 
from  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment essential  information  that  we  must 
have  In  order  to  consider  legislation  on 
these  matters. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  all  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  for  the 
great  service  they  have  rendered  to  the 
country  and  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  that  will  be  brought 
forward  to  continue  the  life  of  this  es- 
sential and  necessary  committee  and 
Its  Investigation. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield. 
Mr  COLLIER.  Following  up  what  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  asked  the  genUe- 
man, we  will  probably  be  considering  a 
new  trade  pohcy  bill  within  a  few  days. 
In  dealing  with  the  divulgence  of  names, 
when  we  talk  about  certain  industries 
that  are  going  to  be  injured  by  the  new 
trade  poUcy  which,  of  course,  we  expect 
in  some  instances,  what  impact  will  it 
have  on  a  particular  industry  inasmuch 
as  the  proposed  subsidy  imder  the  new 
Trade  Act  will  deal  with  specific  com- 
panies and  not  with  the  broad  indus- 
tries? I  am  wondering  how  we  can  rec- 
oncile the  two  policies  when  it  comes  to 
determining  what  will  be  necessary  in  the 
way  of  aid  under  the  proposed  trade 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  ex- 
port controls  and  International  policies 
in  general,  I  recently  came  across  a  copy 
of  the  June  18,  1962,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  I  might  say  in  passing  that 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  the  news- 
paper to  which  the  President  said  he 
subscribed  when  he  threw  out  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime.  I  might  also  say 
in  passing  that  I  hope  the  President  will 
not  find  the  Congressional  Record  so 
distasteful  that  he  cancels  his  subscrip- 
tion to  that. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial 
makes  this  statement: 


The  administration  is  rep>orted  considering 
returning  our  Ambassadors  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  to  Washington  to  try  to  knock 
some  sense  into  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives who  voted  to  restrict  the  execution  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  these  two  Communist 
coiui  tries. 
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I  hope  he  does  call  those  Ambassadors 
back.  It  would  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
timity,  to  use  the  words  of  the  editorial, 
to  pound  a  UtUe  sense  into  the  heads  of 
a  couple  of  Ambassadors,  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  whether  he  does 
not  think  it  may  have  been  a  good  thing 
to  discontinue  the  subscription  to  the 
paper  from  New  York  City  and  subsU- 
tute  therefor  a  paper  from  the  great 
heart  of  America,  the  great  Midwest? 
Would  not  the  genUanan  think  that  may 
have  been  a  worthy  exchange? 

Mr.  GROSS.  ApparenUy  from  the 
text  of  the  editorial  contained  in  this 
parUcular  issue  of  the  paper,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  exchange  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  newspaper  which  carries  the 
New  Frontier  torch  as  high  as  it  can  be 
raised.  That  is  apparently  the  reason 
why  the  change  was  made. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  genUeman  has  no 
objection  to  the  President  reading  a  Mid- 
western newspaper? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  have  no  objecUon. 
It  is  interesting,  though,  to  note  that  he 
reached  for  a  newspaper  that  is  sub- 
servient to  his  dictates  and  wishes 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  imagine  Uie  man- 
agement of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une is  happy  that  the  President  did  can- 
cel his  subscripUon.  I  am  told  that  since 
then  their  circulaUon  has  gone  up  20 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank -the  gentleman 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control,  I  wish  to  support  the  statement 
of  my  able  chairman.  Mr.  Paul  Kitchin, 
and  to  support  the  amendments  offered 
as  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
our  select  conmiittee. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  proposed  amendments  by  members  of 
our  select  committee  as  to  the  necessity 
of  emphasizing  the  possible  economic 
effects  upon  the  receiving  country  with 
reference  to  the  Export  Control  Act.  In 
view  of  the  statements  by  the  various 
department  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee in  hearings  last  winter  that  the 
economic  advantages  or  disadvantages 
were  being  given  due  consideration,  along 
with  possible  military  effects.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  we  were  simply 
putting  Into  law  poUcies  that  are  already 
being  pracUced  by  the  departments  who 
are  administering  this  act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  is  doing 
an  excellent  job  in  the  administration  of 
this  act,  it  is  my  hope  that  none  of  this 
new  language  will  cause  any  substantial 
change  in  policy  or  act  to  hinder  our 
national  program  with  reference  to  the 
countries  affected  by  this  act. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  comment  briefly  upon  the  statements 
by  my  colleague  on  the  select  committee. 
Mr.  Lipscomb,  of  California,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  furnishing  of  information  by 
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the  Department  of  Commerce  to  our 
committee  during  our  hearings.  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  read  the  report  put  out  by  our 
select  committee  and  specifically  refer 
to  the  supplemental  views  by  Mr.  Boland, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  myself  wherein  we 
outline  the  procedures  with  reference  to 
Kequests  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  information  and  reaction  to  these 
requests.  It  is  my  feeling  that  generally 
they  were  cooperative  and  I  do  not  agree 
that  there  was  any  arbitrary  withholding 
of  essential  information. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  understand  that  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  the  material  dealing 
with  our  trade  applies  equally  to  all  coun- 
tries, those  of  the  free  world  as  well  as 
the  satellite  countries,  and  is  a  iwlicy 
of  long  standing  which  was  developed 
to  protect  American  businessmen  from 
the  promiscuous  disclosure  of  so-called 
business  and  trade  secrets  and  nowise 
represents  a  desire  to  withhold  essential 
information  pertaining  to  the  criteria 
used  in  making  a  determination  as  to 
whether  a  license  should  or  should  not  be 
granted  as  it  concerns  any  item. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman   from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 

KiTCHlNl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pio  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
11309)  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  707,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House,  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  339,  nays  0,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.   128] 
YEAS— 339 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alger 


Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ash  brook 


Ashley 

Ash  more 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayrea 


Bailey 
'Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrj' 

Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Pla. 
Bennett,  Mich 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Boykln 
Brademas 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Broyhlll 
Bruce 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Daddarlo  , 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  John  W. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dumo 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Fen ton 
Flndley 
Flnnegan 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazler 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Glalmo 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Grant 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 

Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 


Halleck 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 
.  Henderson 

Hcrlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

HoUand 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keams 

Keith 

KUburn 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

LatU 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

Mcculloch 

McDonough 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MllUken 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosber 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  111. 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
OHara,  111. 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
Ostertag 


Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

PfOfit 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 
,  Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seely -Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sikes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 
Spence 

Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tiipper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallh.Tuser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weis 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wlckersham 


Wldnall 

Wilson,  Ind. 

WlUlams 

Winstead 

Willla 

Wright 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

Addabbo ' 

Parbsteln 

Addonlzlo 

Flno 

Alford 

Flood 

Anfuso 

Fogarty 

Baker 

Gallagher 

Barrett 

Garland 

Bass.  N.H. 

Gilbert 

Battln 

Glenn 

Berry 

Gonzalez 

BUtch 

Granahan 

Boggs 

Gubser 

Boland 

Hagnn.  Ga. 

Bow 

Hall 

Breeding 

Halpern 

Brewster 

Hardy 

Buckley 

Harrison.  Va.. 

Celler 

Healey 

Clark 

HolTman.  111. 

Coad 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Cook 

HoUfleld 

Corman 

Horan 

Cramer 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Jarman 

Davis, 

Jonas 

James  C. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Jones.  Mo.     . 

Delaney 

Kee 

Derounlan 

KeUy 

Dingell 

Keogb 

Domlnlck 

Kluczvnskl 

Dooley 

Kowalskl 

Dulskl 

Ubonatl 

Elliott 

Lindsay 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 


•McDoweU 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Merrow 

Miller.  N.ir. 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Multer 

Nedzl 

OHara,  Mich. 

O-Nelll 

Osmera 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Puclnskl 

Riley 

Roblson 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

dcherer 

Scott 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson.  La. 

Utt 

WhaUey 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Yates 

Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr.  Osmers 

Mrs.  Riley  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Kowalski  with  Mr.  Horan.. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.    Macdonald    with    Mr.    Bass,    ot   New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.   Dingell   with    Mr.   Glenn. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.   St.  Germain   with   Mr.   Dooley. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  Saund  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.    Hollfleld    with    Mr.    Wilson    of    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.    Granahan    with   Mr.  liillet   of   New 
York. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Plrnle. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.   Moulder  with   Mr.   Derounlan. 
Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.    Jarman    with   Mr.    Curtis   of   Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.    Corman    with   Mr.   Dominlck. 
Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 
Mr.   Harrison   of   Virginia   with   Mr.   Hoff- 
man of  Illinois. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF 
AUTHORITY  FOR  REGULATION 
OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  authority  for 


regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Spence]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows :   ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
12  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  a.  Section  2  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended,  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  formulate, 
reformulate,  and  apply  such  controls  to  the 
maximum  extent  posalbie  in  cooperation 
■  with  all  natloxiB  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
to  formulate  a  unified  oommercial  and  trad- 
ing policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non-Com- 
munlst-domlnated  nations  or  areas  In  their 
dealings  with  the  Communist-dominated 
nations." 

Sec.  3.  Section  I  of  the  Jg^port  Control  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Communist  bloc  Is  engaged  In 
economic  warfare  against  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  and  strong  economic 
measures  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  security." 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  2  of  the  Ilxport  Control  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  therix>f  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  In  trade 
with  Communlst-domlnat'Kl  nations  to  fur- 
ther the  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  5.  Sectlpn  5  of  the  Hxport  Control  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  Is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  In  case  of  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  thU  Act  or  any  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  license  Issued  hereunder, 
such  violator  or  violators,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punUhed  by  a  line  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment.  For  a  seoond  or  subsequent 
offense,  the  offender  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  involved  or  •20,000.  which- 
ever Is  greater,  or  by  Impr  sonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

"(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  any  mate- 
rial contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  here- 
under, with  knowledge  that  such  exports  wlU 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist- 
dominated  nation,  shall  b.j  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  Are  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  Involved  or  $20,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment." 
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•nie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  11309.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Sptaker,  I  offer  an 


Mr.  SPENCE. 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spence:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  :lause  of  S.  3161 
and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HJl.   11309. 


The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore, 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  wm  agreed  to. 


The 


AUTHORIZING  COOPERATION  WITH 
FIRST  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (8.  2164)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  National  Parks,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read. the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorsido? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  atithorlzed  to 
cooperate  with  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Seattle.  Washington,  in  1962.  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  he  may  participate  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  conference  on  a 
matching  basis  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,  the  appropriation  of  which  is  hereby 
authorized. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "$60,000"  and 
Insert  "$30,000". 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  to  ask  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  will  ex- 
plain the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  for  cooperation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
first  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  and  will  assist  In  defraying  the 
expenses  of  valuating  and  publishing 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

The  original  bill  that  came  to  our 
committee  contained  a  request  for  an 
authorization  of  expenditures  of  $200,- 
000.  The  House  committee  failed  to 
consider  that  bill.  The  bill  that  came 
from  the  Senate  provided  for  an  au- 
thoi-ization  of  $50,000.  The  House 
committee  has  recommended  that  the 
amount  be  reduced  to  $30,000  which  will 
provide  for  necessary  expenses  of  our 
participation  in  the  conference.  We  also 
provide  in  the  House  report  that  this  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  any  precedent  or 
as  an  authorization  for  any  future  par- 
ticipation in  world  conferences  on  na- 
tional park  matters. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Will  the  genUeman 
tell  the  House  if  he  feels  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  will  be  worth  the  cost? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  engaging  in  the 
activities  of  a  world  conference  in  these 
particulars  is  a  worthwhile  undertaking 
and  that  the  results  will  be  valuable. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  was  of  the 
opinion  that  we  would  not  receive 
$200,000  worth  of  value  from  such  a  con- 
ference, but  in  the  amount  set  forth  here 
for  expenses  other  than  expenses  of 
sending  representatives  there.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  value  to  the  United  States. 
May  I  say  also  that  this  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  world  cooperation  program 
and  undoubtedly  will  bring  us  in  contact 
with  men  from  other  nations  who  are 
active  in  these  matters  and  from  whom 
we  can  gain  something,  as  well  as  their 
gaining  something  of  value  from  sitting 
down  at  the  conference  tables  and  con- 
ferring with  us. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  must  say  I  do  not  see 
how  any  benefits  can  possibly  accrue  to 
the  United  States  from  such  an  expend- 
iture of  funds.  We  are  quite  hberal  as 
far  as  furnishing  money  for  the  national 
parks  is  concerned  and  cooperating  in 
the  park  programs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  so  happens  that 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  impropriated 
in  this  bill  more  than  likely  will  not  be 
appropriated  for  the  reason  that  the 
conference  will  be  over  before  the  appro- 
priation can  be  made,  yet  by  approving 
this  legislation  we  will  officially  recognize 
this  world  conference. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  So,  in  effect,  this  bill 
is  just  a  little  window  dressing  to  make 
someone  feel  good  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman's  statement 
is  justifiable.  This  worldwide  organiza- 
tion includes  both  governmental  agen- 
cies and  private  groups.  In  other  words, 
you  have  the  Government  in  France  and 
also  an  organization  in  France  similar 
to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  many  similar  groups  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  essentially 
a  conference  of  governmental  agencies 
because  it  does  include  private  groups. 
For  that  reason  our  Government  has 
never  become  a  part  of  this  organization. 
This  group  decided  in  a  meeting 
abroad  that  they  would  like  to  have  a 
session  in  the  Uiuted  States.  They  co- 
ordinated it  with  the  World's  Fair.  It  is 
close'  also  to  the  original  national  park 
and  others. 

Under  our  law  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  actually  had  no  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  type  of  meeting  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
Originally  they  planned  to  use  $200,000 
for  this  purpose,  but  private  groups  in 
tt^s  country  raised  all  but  $30,000.  They 
would  get  along  without  the  funds;  and, 
as  the  Chairman  said,  undoubtedly  we 
will  not  be  appropriating  anything  in 
the  long  run.  This  little  piece  of  legis- 
lation simply  authorizes  our  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  and  other  people  in  the  In- 
terior Department  to  participate  in  the 
J  conference.     Undoubte<Uy  it  will  be  of 

value  to  this  country. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
including  any  money  in  this  resolution, 
especially  since  time  will  not  permit 
funds  to  be  appropriated.  If  it  is  only 
to  permit  us  and  the  foreign  governments 
to  participate  in  a  conference  on  na- 
tional parks,  then,  of  course,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  In  the  report  it  is 
stated: 

The  $30,000  which  the  bill,  as  amended, 
win  authorize  to  be  appropriated  will  sup- 
plement these  private  funds  and  will  be  used 
to  finance  such  facilities  as  a  simultaneous 
Interpretation  system,  publication  of  the 
proceedings,  and  other  similar  expenses. 

Most  certainly  we  will  rely  on  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  all  the  other  gen- 
tlemen serving  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  see  that  the  request  for 
this  money  is  justified. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI, 
always  give  very  thorough  consideration 
to  the  possibilities  involved  so  far  as  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  am  sure  they  do. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  always  in  their  pro- 
cedure in  the  committee,  they  are  very 
conscientious  in  their  desire  to  leave  that 
authority  with  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. We  have  trouble  enough 
without  going  into  that  end  of  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  have  complete  con- 
.  .  fidence  in  not  only  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl],  but  also  the  gentleman 
.  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  as  I  know  they  watch  the 
purse  strings  very  carefully  in  their  leg- 
islative actions.  So  I  shall  not  burden 
the  record  longer.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  their  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO   EXTEND   RE- 
MARKS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  who 
spoke  on  the  amendment  just  passed 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS 

Mr.  CLEM  POLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  will  meet  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  from 
Saturday,  June  30,  to  Friday,  July  6. 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
$30,000  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the 
conference,  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  significance  of  this  First  World  Con- 
ference on  National  Parks.  As  its  name 
connotes,  it  is  the  first  worldwide  con- 
ference on  national  parks  ever  to  be 
held. 

It  has  been  called  by  the  International 
Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature,  an 
international  body  of  nations  and  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  conservation 
of  the  world's  resources.  Founded  in 
1948,  the  international  union  now  in- 
cludes more  than  a  dozen  member 
governments  and  several  hundred  or- 
ganizations in  46  different  countries,  all 
6  continents,  and  Oceania. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  special  instrument 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization — 
UNESCO — and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  as 
part  of  its  duties,  aids  the  United  Na- 
tions Secretariat  on  matters  pertaining 
to  national  parks.  An  International 
Committee  on  National  Parks  has  been 
established  by  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  to  en- 
courage cooperation  among  the  nationK 
in  matters  relating  to  national  parks. 

The  United  States  has  not  joined  the 
International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  because  the  Union's  con- 
stitution appears  to  equate  membership 
by  governments  with  membership  by  pri- 
vate organizations.  Our  nonmember 
status,  however,  does  not  erase  the  vital 
and  continuing  interest  that  the  United 
States  has  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  our  interest  In  a  park  pro- 
gram. 

At  its  10th  general  assembly,  held  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1960,  the  Union  se- 
lected our  country  as  the  most  fitting 
place  to  hold  the  First  World  Conference 
on  National  Parks.  SeatUe,  Wash.,  was 
chosen  as  the  location  for  the  Confer-' 
ence,  partly  because  of  its  proximity  to 
some  of  our  great  national  parks  and  to 
the  Waterton-Glacier  International 
Peace  Park.  Also  influencing  the  de- 
cision was  the  fact  that  the  Century  21 
Exposition  would  be  in  progress  at  Se- 
attle and  would  draw  visitors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Because  the  national  park  concept  had 
its  origin  and  has  experienced  its 
greatest  advancement  in  the  United 
States,  most  nations  look  to  this  country 
for  leadership  in  the  park  conservation 
field.  While  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks  stand  out  as  the  world  s 
first  great  examples  of  national  parks, 
the  national  park  movement  has  become 
worldwide  and  some  400  national  parks 
and  more  than  3,000  natuie  reserves 
have  been  established  in  other  countries 
of  the  world.  Up  to  now  there  has  been 
relatively   little   international   coopera- 


tion In  the  fields  of  park  administration 
and  planning. 

The  First  World  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Parks  will  lend  encouragement  to 
the  efforts  of  people  in  all  countries  who 
recognize  the  park  movement  as  a  fur- 
ther instrument  for  international  peace 
and  good  will.  And.  most  important, 
it  offers  the  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  the  advancement  of 
the  park  concept. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
layed in  my  office  and  arrived  about  15 
seconds  late  on  the  last  rollcall.  Had 
I  been  present  on  the  last  rollcall,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


BUREAU    OF    RECLAMATION    PROJ- 
ECT NEAR  WAURIKA.  OKLA. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  again  today  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project  near 
Waurika,  Okla. 

On  this  Monday,  I  would  like  to  re- 
view for  the  record  the  history  in  brief 
of  this  most  vital  Waurika  project.  The 
material  here  presented  was  assimilated 
and  has  been  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  Honorable  Wayne 
Aspinall.  our  good  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  at  his  request. 

The  potentialities  for  developing  the 
water  resources  of  the  Waurika -Beaver 
Creek  area  were  first  recognized  in  1903 
by  the  U.S.  Reclamation  Service,  later 
designated  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Thus,  the  basis  for  our  passage  of  the 
Waurika  project  was  laid  down  more 
than  a  half  century  ago. 

In  1936,  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
surveyed  the  area  as  part  of  the  Red 
River  Basin  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
hydroelectric  power,  irrigation,  and 
other  purposes. 

In  1947.  the  year  of  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  Waurika  flood,  to  date, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  an  in- 
ventory. The  study  assimilated  material 
on  land  and  water  resources,  needs  and 
problems  of  the  Red  River  Basin.  Includ- 
ing the  Waurika-Beaver  Creek  area. 

In  1952.  the  University  of  Texas  sur- 
vey, which  had  been  contracted  for  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  again  In 
1956,  the  University  of  Oklahoma  sur- 
vey, another  contract  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  indicated  a  need  for  addi- 
tional supplies  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  in  the  four-county  area  of 
Jefferson,  Stephens.  Comanche,  and  Cot- 
ton Counties. 

In  1955.  the  Arkansas-White,  Red 
Basins  Interagency  Committee  formu- 
lated a  comprehexisive  long-range  plan 
for  development  of  the  land,  water,  and 
related  resources  of  these  basins,  includ- 
ing the  Waurika-Beaver  Creek  area. 
The  committee's  report,  dated  June  1955, 


considered  the  Waurika  prb/ect  engi- 
neeringly  feasible  and  stated  iiiat  there 
was  sufficient  merit  to  justify  the  proj- 
ect. 

Also  in  1955,  the  towns  and  cities  in 
the  four-county  area  organized  the 
Beaver-Cow  Creek  Watershed  Develop- 
ment Association  to  i)romote  develop- 
ments for  the  use  and  control  of  the 
water  resources  of  tlie  Beaver-Cow  Creek 
Basin. 

In  1956,  the  Bur^iu  of  Reclamation 
initiated  a  project  reconnaissance  in- 
vestigation of  the  watersheds  of  the 
Beaver  and  Cow  Creeks 

In  1967,  the  report  issued  as  a  result 
of  this  investigation,  established  that  the 
water  use  and  control  needs  of  the 
Oklahoma  area  involved  could  best  be 
served  by  a  reservoir  at  Waurika! 

On  June  15,  1960,  Oklahoma's  two 
Senators,  Robert  S.  Kerr  and  Mike 
MoNRONEY  Introduced  Senate  bill  3674 
of  the  86th  Congress,  and  my  predeces- 
sor the  honorable  Tol)y  Morris  Intro- 
duced House  bill  12664  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, for  the  construction  of  the 
Waurika  project. 

In  January  1961.  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  the  same  bill  as  the  Kerr- 
Monroney  bill  for  the  construction  of 
this  Waurika  project. 

On  July  20,  1961.  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation recommended  the  Waurika 
project. 

On  July  28.  1961.  thb  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  recommended  tlie  Waurika  proj- 
ect. 

On  August  29,  1961,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  stated  that  It  had  no  objec- 
tions to  the  Waurika  project. 

In  September  1961.  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflairs  Committee 
heard  testimony  on  the  project. 

Earlier  this  year  the  ^Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  heard  the  Govern- 
ment witnesses  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
project. 

Only  last  week,  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee  gave  approval 
to  the  project.  The  measure  is  now 
awaiting  the  "go  sign'  from  the  full 
committee. 

Today,  we  are  fortiihate  In  having  a 
three-man  committee  with  us  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  representing  this  associa- 
tion. This  committee  is  headed  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bullard,  of  Duncan.  Okla.  Mr.  Bul- 
•ard  is  a  longtime  memoer  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  who.  for  the 
*Jast  3  or  4  years  has  .served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  association  Mr.  Don  Mor- 
rison, publisher  of  the  Waurika  News- 
Oemocrat,  and  former  president  of  the 
as.sociation.  is  here  with  us.  Also.  Mr. 
Milton  Keating,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Lawton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
is  a  member  of  this  comriittee. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  where  we 
stand.  There  has  been  no  further  action 
in  the  House.  My  people  have  again 
been  flooded.  Their  homes,  businesses, 
and  property  have  agair.  been  ransacked. 
And  today.  Senators  Kerr  and  Mon- 
RONEY.  and  myself  are  still  working  for 
the  passage  of  this  i)roject  in  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress.  During  this 
past  week,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  ^Aia  Albert,  ma- 


jority leader  of  this  House,  stated  the 
obvious  need  for  the  Waurika  project. 
Also,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Edmondson,  another  of  my 
colleagues  from  Oklahoma,  stated  that 
he  was  doing  everything  he  could  to  en- 
courage the  project  in  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

Today,  I  am  again  pleading  the  case 
of  my  people.  This  Is  not  a  political 
project:  this  Is  one  of  need.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  be  able  to  place  politics  aside 
and  serve  the  American  people. 

Today,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there 
is  probably  no  water  project  in  this 
country  that  is  so  badly  needed,  that  will 
cost  the  Government  less,  and  will  pre- 
vent so  much  unnece-ssary  loss  and  dep- 
rivation. 
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wages,  would  be  to  condemn  farmers  to 
a  second-class  citizenship  economically. 
Would  the  House  favor  the  conUnuation  of 
goverimiental  price  supports  without  con- 
trol of  acreage?  To  do  this  would  be  to 
endorse  a  limitless  and  Increasing  drain  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  House  did  not  like  this  farm  bill. 
It  would  not  like  any  course  alternative  to 
It  any  better.  It  has  blithely  rejected  all 
solutions.  Something  more  will  have  to  be 
done,  sooner  or  later.  This  Congress  at  the 
very  lea-st.  should  continue  the  emergency 
program  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  effect 
for  the  past  2  years.  That  will  give  Con- 
gress time  to  consider  a  more  permanent 
solution.  It  Is  too  bad  that  the  House  could 
not  bring  Itself  to  perfect  that  solution 
now— to  embrace  either  compulsory  control 
or  all  alternative  to  it  at  this  session 


FEED  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  defeated  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
control  legislation  but  the  decision  was 
a  negative  one.  The  issue  of  excessive 
surpluses  and  costs,  security  for  agricul- 
ture generally,  and  stability  In  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  areas  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  solved.  Price  supports  without 
accompanying  acreage  controls  is  the 
cause  of  the  dilemna  we  face  In  grain 
surpluses.  The  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday.  June  23.  carried  a  most 
thought-provoking  editorial  entitled 
•Farm  Defeat."  the  full  text  of  which 
Is  Incorporated  below: 

The  House  of  Representatives,  confronted 
with  making  a  choice  between  farm  policies 
solved  the  problem  by  voUng  not  to  have  a 
farm  policy.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  administration's  farm  bUl. 
This  action  has  solved  the  legislative  prob- 
lem for  the  House,  but  it  has  not  solved  the 
farm  problem  for  the  country.  The  House 
has  done  a  reckless  and  irresponsible  thing. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  there  is  not  some  device 
to  compel  a  legislative  body  either  to  approve 
one  method  of  dealing  with  a  grave  national 
problem  or  to  embrace  some  logical  alterna- 
tive to  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forgive  three  groups  In  the 
Hoxise  who  voted  to  recommit  this  bill.  One 
group  Is  composed  of  the  Congressmen  from 
the  States  that  produce  feed  grains,  wheat, 
beef,  and  hogs,  who  have  voted  against  the 
Interest  of  their  own  constituents.  The 
other  gro\ip  is  composed  of  southern  Con- 
gressmen who  have  in  the  past  voted  for 
strict  controls  on  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts,  and  who  now  resist  similar  controls 
for  the  producers  of  feed  grains  and  wheat. 
The  other  group  is  composed  of  Representa- 
tlves  of  urban  districts  whose  constituents 
are  better  fed  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world  through  the  exertions  of  an  efficient 
and  Illy  rewarded  agriculture. 

What  alternative  to  this  farm  bill  does  the 
House  propose?  Would  It  aUow  farm  pro- 
ductlon  and  farm  prices  to  be  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  free  play  of  the  market?  To  do 
this  to  agriculture,  in  a  society  in  which  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  labor  and  industry  to 
control  their  production  and  their  prices  and 


TO  HONOR  JULY  9.  1962,  AS  GEN- 
ERAL KRZYZANOWSKI  MEMORIAL 
DAY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  a  Nation  created  by  immigrants, 
and  strengthened  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Immigrants  who  loved  freedom 
above  all  else. 

In  the  long  line  of  freedom  fighters 
who  star-brighten  our  history,  none  is 
more  inspiring  than  the  Polish-born 
patriot  who  became  one  of  us.  His  im- 
mortal name  is:  Wladimir  B.  Ki-zyza- 
nowskl.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  iii 
defense  of  the  Union.  The  indomitable 
courage  that  he  brought  to  the  service  of 
his  country  won  for  him  grateful  recogni- 
tion and  increasing  responsibilities. 

On  the  day  before  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  he  enlisted  as  a  private  of  the 
Turner  Rifles  at  Washington,  D.C.  Ad- 
vancing to  company  commander,  he 
aided  materially  In  defense  of  the  Capi- 
tal. He  was  promoted  to  major,  apd 
later  was  authorized  to  recruit  a  regi- 
ment which  he  designated  as  the  United 
States  Rifles.  Subsequently  he  became 
colonel  of  the  58th  Infantry  Division  of 
New  York,  listed  in  the  official  register  as 
•'The  Polish  Legion."  After  participat- 
ing in  the  battles  of  Cross  Keys,  Bull 
Run— where  he  was  wounded— Chancel - 
lorsvllle,  and  Gettysburg,  President  Lin- 
coln made  him  a  brigadier  general  with 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

He  was  an  engineer  by  profession,  and 
a  first  cousin  of  the  famous  composer 
Frederic  Chopin.  Before  the  war.  he  had 
married  a  niece  of  General  Burnett  and 
made  his  home  in  Washington,  D.C.  His 
service  of  55  months  In  the  Civil  War 
was  distinguished  by  personal  valor  or- 
ganizational skill,  and  leadership  that 
won  the  hearts  of  all  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Historians  who  knew  him  rated  him 
highly.  Bruce  Catton.  Civil  War  his- 
torian, stated: 

Krzyzanowskl  Is  as  good  an  American  nam« 
as  Cabot. 
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After  the  war.  he  was  appointed  as  an 
administrator  in  the  newly  acquired  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  He  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Government,  as  a  customs  inspector  in 
Panama,  and  finally,  in  New  York. 

In  tribute  to  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent and  their  contributions  of  faith  and 
work  and  skill  and  bravery  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  free  society,  we  single  out  for 
special  honor,  the  name  and  deeds  of  one 
who  symbolizes  those  qualities. 

I  am  proud  to  ask  your  unanimous 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  707. 
requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  9,  1962,  as 
"General  Krzyzanowski  Memorial  Day." 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ELECTRIC  GENERATING  FACHJTIES 
AT  NEW  PRODUCTION  REACTOR, 
HANFORD.  WASH. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  special  order  today  is  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  of  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  to 
add  the  generating  facihties  to  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford.  Wash. 

The  Members  of  this  body  who  repre- 
sent the  State  of  Washington  feel  that 
the  current  proposal,  which  is  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  Federal  plan  rejected 
last  year,  should  be  approved  by  this 
body  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill  is  debated  on  the 
floor.  It  is  our  purpose  today  to  explain 
the  great  differences  in  the  current  pro- 
posal so  that  Members  of  this  body  may 
be  able  to  fairly  judge  and  reach  a  logical 
decision  on  this  matter. 

First.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  back- 
ground will  be  helpful: 

Now  under  construction  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  is  a  new  production  reactor  for 
the  manufacture  of  plutonium.  At  an 
additional  cost  of  $25  million  or  more,  it 
has  been  designed  and  is  being  built  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  producing  plutonium 
and  electricity. 

Last  year  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion requested  authority  for  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  add  the  electrical 
generation  facilities.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved AEC's  request;  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not. 

At  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
AEC  has  not  renewed  its  request  for  Fed- 
eral construction  of  the  generating  facil- 
ities at  Hanford.  In  an  effort  to  lave 
the  Federal  investment  of  $25  million  or 
more,  and  to  utilize  the  tremendous 
quantity  of  steam  energy  otherwise  to 
be  wasted,  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  has  proposed  to  AEC 
that  it  will  provide  the  necessary  funds 


to  consti-uct  and  operate  the  generating 
facilities  at  Hanford.  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  is  a  public 
agency  of  the  State  of  Washington.  Its 
members  are  16  public  utility  districts 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  all  of  which 
are  customers  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  In  1961  they  purchased 
$14,500,000  worth  of  power  from  Bonne- 
ville. In  addition  to  the  members  com- 
prising Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System,  a  number  of  other  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  shown  interest  in  par- 
ticipating with  the  supply  system  in  this 
project.  We  have  been  informed  by  the 
management  of  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  that  private  util- 
ities in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
offered  an  opportunity  to  participate 
along  with  the  public  agencies  and 
thereby  secure  a  long-term  power  supply 
at  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
rates — something  which  they  cannot  now 
do. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  gentlewoman  uses  the  words  'Pa- 
cific Northwest"  with  reference  to  the 
conferences  which  have  been  held  on 
this  matter  with  both  private  and  public 
utilities,  have  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  the  State  of 
Washington  participated  in  these  con- 
ferences? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  that  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  that  such  conferences  have 
taken  place  and  have  been  going  on  for 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  are  the  groups  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  both  public  and  private, 
in  favor  of  this  proposal? 

Mi-s.  MAY.  Certainly.  They  have 
been  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  this 
project  since  last  year,  and  are  working 
very  closely  with  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  proposal.  This  is  just  in 
the  negotiating  stage  now.  They  are 
trying  to  bring  this  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion as  a  local  or  State  or  regional 
enterprise. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentlewoman  made  reference  to  the  $25 
million  which  has  been  invested  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  Hanford  in  con- 
nection with  this  new  reactor. 

Do  I  understand  that  we  have  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $25  million,  and  that 
such  amount  has  been  expended  ? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  This  has  already  been  invested 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
project. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Therefore,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  nothing  and 
no  one  else  does  anything  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  electrical  facilities. 
about  $25  million  then  has  gone  down 
the  drain? 


Mrs.  MAY.  Not  only  has  the  $25 
million,  or  more,  gone  down  the  drain, 
but  the  energy  will  continue  to  go  into 
the  Columbia  River  to  heat  it  up. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  U  the  gentle- 
Woman  will  yield  further.  In  other  words, 
this  heat  and  energy  is  constantly  being 
wasted,  so  to  speak? 

Mrs.  MAY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Is  it  not  true  in 
that  connection — the  thought  comes  to 
me — that  heat  going  into  the  Columbia 
River  has  some  impact  on  the  fish  life 
there  also?    Is  not  that  a  problem? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  knows, 
because  the  gentleman  represents  some 
very  fine  sportsmen's  groups  who  are 
very  concerned  over  this  problem.  They 
are  consistently  representing  to  us  that 
this  can  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the 
fish  industry  which  is  so  important  to 
the  gentleman's  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  that  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  fishing  industry  is  not  only 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  heat 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
water  upon  the  fish,  but  is  also  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  atomic  effect 
upon  the  fish.  So.  this  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  this  section  of  the  country. 
However,  coming  back  to  the  financing 
problem.  I  want  to  understand  it  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point  be- 
fore he  gets  away  from  the  fish  problem? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  As  the  representative 
of  Astoria  and  Clatsop  County,  which 
has  a  great  fishing  industry,  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  ToLLKFsoNl,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  M^Y]: 
they  are  very,  very  concerned  about 
pouring  this  heat  into  the  Columbia 
River  which  has  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  fish  life.  , 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  With  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  generation  of  electricity  from 
the  steam,  this  funding  is  to  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  the  selling  of  revenue  bonds 
by  these  power  industries  which  the 
gentlewoman  has  mentioned? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  correct.  There 
will  be  no  Federal  money,  as  such,  in- 
volved in  this  financing,  or  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  generating  features,  or  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  one  of  the  questions 
which  has  been  proposed  to  me  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  has  been  this: 
Who  will  buy  these  revenue  bonds?  This 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
Would  the  public  buy  these  bonds — these 
public  power  bodies  in  the  State  of 
Washington  have  been  issuing  utility 
bonds  or  revenue  bonds  for  some  time, 
have  they  not? 

Mrs.  MAY.  They  certainly  have.  We 
have  a  good  record  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  bonds  of  this  type  in  that  area. 
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Mr.  TOLLEFSd^.  Are  they  not  con- 
vinced and  assured  that  they  will  have 
no  difflciilty  In  lielling  these  revenue 
bonds? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  not  only  are  they  con- 
vinced, or  were  convinced  before  they 
even  started  actujJ  negotiations  which, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  are  going  on 
now,  but  I  have  received  word  in  recent 
days  that  the  outlook  is  excellent  as 
soon  as  the  proposition  has  been  re- 
solved and  gotten  through  with  no  objec- 
Uons  from  Congress,  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble  whatsoever  in  that  respect 
They  recognize  what  a  good  investment 
this  is  in  the  future  of  our  country 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Based  on  their  ex- 
perience which  is  a  wide  one.  extending 
over  the  years,  these  public  power  people 
are  confident  that  this  project  will  oav 
Itself  out? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Y«»$.  Indeed,  they  are 
And  I  would  like  to  say  that  later,  in 
this  special  order  today  I  intend  to  offer 
some  facts  ancj  figures  in  that 
connection.  i 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewximan  for  yielding'  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  commend  her  for  her 
hard  work  in  connection  with  this  proj- 
ject.  Sometimes  we  hear  people  say 
that  Congress  docs  not  always  act  on 
the  merits  of  a  proposal.  In  this  in- 
stance it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  meri- 
torious position  which  Congress  should 
look  at  with  great  interest. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
gentleman  is  right,  and  I  appreciate  his 
efforts  in  joining  with  me  to  put  the 
merits  of  this  proposal  before  our 
colleagues. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  general 
proposition  of  such  long-term  contracts 
with  officers  of  sereral  private  utilities 
in  our  region. 

The  proposal  of  t:ne  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  to  add  the  generat- 
ing facilities  to  Hanford  contemplates 
that  It  would  delher  the  entire  output 
of  the  plant  Into  the  Bonneville  grid. 
No  appropriations  would  be  needed  un- 
der this  arrangement.   Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System's  proposal  to 
Bonneville  is  that  In  return  for  supply- 
ing Bonneville  with  the  energy  output 
of  Hanford,  Bonne^'Ule  would  supply  the 
participating  utilities  with  an  amount 
of  firm  power  equivalent  under  Bonne- 
ville's rate  schedules  to  the  annual  op- 
erating and  capital  costs  of  the  Hanford 
generating  plant.    The  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  and  other  par- 
ticipating utilities  do  not  stand  to  profit 
from  the  installation  of  the  generating 
facilities  inasmuch  as  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  proposes  to  give 
the  United  States  an  option  to  acquire 
the  generating  facilities  at  any  time  for 
their  unamortized  cost.    At  such  time  as 
the  generating  facilities  are  fully  amor- 
tized, the  United  States  would  have  an 
option  to  acquire  them  without  cost. 
■   '  Mr.   PELLY.     Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set of  her  remarks  our  colleague  referred 
to  Important  differences  between  this 
present  plan  and  the  original  plan  that 
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was  defeated  last  year.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  If  the  gentlewoman  at  this 
point  would  explain  those  differences. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  really  the  crux  of  the 
matter  that  is  before  us  here.  It  may  be 
decided  on  the  merits  of  those  Important 
differences  and  I  will  be  glad  to  em- 
phasize them. 

First.  It  does  not  require  any  ap- 
propriations. Last  year  Congress  was 
asked  to  appropriate  $95  million  to 
finance  the  addition  of  the  power  facili- 
ties. 

Second.  No  authorizing  legislation  is 
required  since  the  arrangements  can  be 
carried  out  under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority by  all  parUes.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to 
engage  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  major  commercial  power  gen- 
erating facility. 

Third.  Neither  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  nor  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration will  be  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  power  facilities  under 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  proposal,  in  contrast  to  the  plans 
proposed  last  year  for  Federal  ownership 
and  operation. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  proposal,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  relieved  of  any  risks  which 
might  be  involved  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  period  of  dual-purpose  op- 
eration or  for  other  reasons. 

Fifth.  Without  need  for  Investing 
additional  Federal  funds  or  incurring 
risks,  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  generally  will  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  economic  utilization  of  the 
new  production  reactor  waste  heat  and 
the  continued  use  of  this  military  reactor 
for  peaceful  and  beneficial  purposes  for 
its  expected  useful  life  of  35  years. 

The  proposal  of  last  year  would  have 
required  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  for  her  excellent  disserta- 
tion on  this  problem  of  the  Hanford 
project.  It  is  obvious  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  has  gone  to 
^reat  lengths  in  gathering  data,  and 
correct  data,  to  present  a  factual  situa- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  of  the  case.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman  will 
agree,  are  that  this  Investment  which 
has  already  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  for  generating 
facilities  will  never  be  repaid  unless 
somebody  takes  it  over  and  produces 
the  electric  power. 
Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  We  tried  one  means 
here  last  year  by  having  the  Federal 
Government  do  this  job.  and  we  were 
tur^ed  down  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. So  we  said.  "All  right,  we  wUl 
do  It  ourselves,"  which  has  been  a  thesis 
around  this  House  for  some  time.  So  we 
now  come  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, saying,  "All  right,  this  won't  cost 


the  Federal  Government  1  red  cent. 
We  will  do  the  whole  thing  ourselves." 
Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  Is  completely  cor- 
rect. 100  percent,  the  proposition  we  are 
bringing  to  the  Congress  this  year 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Furthermore,  we 
say  that  provided  this  reactor  has  a 
dual  purpose  life,  this  not  only  will  get 
the  money  back  that  you  have  put  into 
these  facihties;  that  is.  Uncle  Sam  will 
get  it  back,  but  you  no  doubt  will  get 
considerable  more.  Is  that  not  the  fact? 
Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  correct.  Not  only 
while  the  reactor  is  leading  Its  double 
life  will  it  be  producing  what  might  be 
called  the  dual-purpose  type  of  benefits 
to  all  but  you  will  get  increased  bene- 
fits, of  course,  far  beyond  the  dual-pur- 
pose state  of  the  reactor,  as  long  as  It  is 
producing  power. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.     There  have  been, 
some  comments!  have  heard  in  cloak- 
room conversations  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  by  the  back  door 
what  we  could  not  do  by  the  front  door 
Mrs.  MAY.    That  just  is  not  true. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.    I  believe,  too.  It  Is 
not  trying  to  do  It  by  the  back  door. 
The  facts  are  these.    The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  have  had  their  legal  counsel 
research  this  question  very  thoroughly. 
They  have  come  up  with  the  answer 
through  Dr.  Seaborg.     We  think  they 
have  the  authority  to  make  the  contract 
with  WPPSS. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Later  today  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Seaborg.  I  think  it  Is  very  proper 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
^^Tote  him  and  brought  up  this  question. 
Let  me  say  he  gave  a  very  good,  sound 
answer  to  the  problem  the  gentleman  has 
just  brought  up.  They  have  the  author- 
ity now. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Has  not  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  gone  about 
the  same  thing? 

Mrs.  MAY.  That  is  right.  They  have 
anticipated  that  quite  properly  Congress 
would  bring  this  question  up.  Their 
legal  opinion  is  based  on  several  sources; 
they  have  gone  into  It  very  thoroughly, 
and  certainly  the  legal  proof  is  there  that 
the  authority  is  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  So  we  have  here 
two  agencies  of  Government  in  com- 
plete agreement  on  their  authority  to 
go  ahead  with  this  provision.  We  have 
the  agreement  of  a  public  body  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  is  ready  to 
assume  the  hability  for  tha,construction 
of  this  power -producing  facility.  We 
have,  I  am  sure,  the  100-percent  agree- 
ment of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  And 
again,  as  I  said,  we  are  not  asking  a 
penny  from  anyone.  Is  there  any  fur- 
ther that  we  could  go? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  that  right  there,  right 
up  to  this  point  in  our  discussion,  we 
have  given  the  full  merits  of  our  case, 
that  should  certainly  attract  the  support 
of  our  colleagues  in  this  House. 

However,  there  afe  other  questions 
that  are  still  being  brought  up  and  I 
intend  to  discuss  them.  I  think  every 
question  should  be  answered  before  the 
House  makes  Its  decision  and  that  is 
what  we  Intend  to  do. 
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Mr.  WESTLAND.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion about  the  sale  of  this  power  that 
would  be  created  of  some  700.000  to 
800,000  kilowatts? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  told  by  all  those  who 
are  involved  in  the  negotiations  that  the 
sale  of  the  power  features  has  been 
worked  out,  and  as  far  as  a  market  for 
this  power.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
any  problem  on  that. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  There  are  those 
areas  to  the  south  of  us  that  are  all 
seeking  to  get  power  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  certainly  hope  those  peo- 
ple will  support  this  program.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Bonneville  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  all  of  us  have 
leaned  over  backward  trying  to  get  the 
blessing,  you  might  say,  of  the  Congress, 
where  legally  it  is  not  even  needed. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  the  State  of  Washington  in  par- 
ticiilar,  has  always  been  ready  and  cer- 
tainly willing  to  supply  our  good  neigh- 
bors with  power,  if  we  could  just  get  firm 
power.  Of  course,  we  cannot  rob  those 
industries  presently  in  existence  of 
needed  power,  but  I  would  think  those 
neighbors  of  ours  to  the  east  and  to  the 
south  and  all  around  us  who  might  be 
interested  in  a  firm  supply  of  energy 
from  our  area  would  be  joining  us  in 
supporting  this  particular  project  100 
percent. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  May  I  again  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington on  her  efforts  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  the  lead  that  she  is 
taking  in  fighting  to  get  that  program 
through. 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DURNO.  How  would  this  power 
of  700,000  or  800,000  kilowatts  be  dis- 
tributed? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Through  the  Bonneville 
system.  As  I  said  eaxiier  in  my  state- 
ment, the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  would  send  this  out  through 
the  Bonneville  system  and  it  would  be 
available  to  both  public  and  private  cus- 
tomers, as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  DURNO.  And  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed wherever  the  Bonneville  power 
authority  goes? 

Mrs.  MAY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington in  her  continuing  endeavor  to 
create  increased  power  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  for  our  country.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  we  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  power  potentials 
which  presently  exist,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  all  people  who  are 
interested  in  utilizing  the  full  value  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar  would  not  be  very 
happy  to  vote  for  this  measure,  and  I 
say  that  with  the  full  realization  that  it 
will  hot  cost  the  taxpayers  a  single  addi- 
tional dollar,  but  will  more  completely 
utilize  and  pay  back  to  them  money  that 
has  been  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. So  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentlewoman  and  again  con- 
gratulate her  on  her  untiring  and  con- 


tinued efforts  to  improve  the  power  situ- 
ation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  very  much. 

In  answer  to  the  question  the  gentle- 
man originally  propounded  to  me.  let 
me  just  repeat,  because  I  know  this  is 
important  to  all  the  people  in  our  Pa- 
cific Northwest  area. 

The  WPPSS  proposal  to  Bonneville  is 
that,  in  return  for  supplying  Bonneville 
with  the  full  'energy  output  of  the  re- 
actor at  Hanford,  Bonneville  would  sup- 
ply the  participating  utilities  with  an 
amount  of  firm  power  equivalent  under 
their  rate  schedules  to  the  annual  op- 
erating and  capital  costs  of  the  Hanford 
generating  plant.  The  power  would  go 
completely  into  the  Bonneville  grid  to 
be  available  to  all,  as  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  PELLY.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  a  municipally  owned  and 
operated  power  system,  and  likewise  a 
private  company.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  any  electric  power  generated  as 
a  result  of  this  proposed  plan  would  go 
to  Bonneville  and  then  come  back  and 
benefit  the  private  and  municipal  plants, 
and  that  is  why  everyone,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  my  district,  supports  the  pro- 
posal which  the  gentlewoman  is  dis- 
cussing. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  is  so  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
bringing  up  this  particular  point,  for  it 
is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  public 
versus  private  power  controversy  such  as 
we  have  had  in  other  situations.  We  are 
living  together  very  well  in  the  North- 
west, progressing  together  very  well — 
municipal  systems,  private  utilities,  and 
public  utility  districts.  They  are  work- 
ing side  by  side  and.  of  course,  they 
would  all  benefit  from  this  additional 
power  for  Bonneville. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  gather  from  the 
gentlewoman's  answers  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Dr. 
DuRNo,  that  Oregon  would  certainly  get 
its  fair  share  of  this  power? 

Mrs.  MAY.  It  certainly  would  and  I 
think  the  people  of  Oregon  know  that. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  just  wanted  to  put 
that  in  the  Record  and  in  the  Record 
very  firmly. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  is  one  further  point 
I  wish  to  touch  upon.  I  have  heard  it 
said  since  we  have  been  discussing  this 
that  even  though  there  are  no  Federal 
appropriations  involved  here,  there 
would  be  risks  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  in  a  little  more 
detail  this  question  of  risks  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  new  proposal : 

First.  Costs  incurred  as  a  result  of 
most  risks  of  the  failure  of  the  proposed 
power  project  would  be  covered  by  in- 
surance. The  proposed  contracts  pro- 
vide that  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  will  protect  all  parties, 
including  the  Federal  Government,  from 
financial  loss  resulting  from  such  M^ 
ure.    The  cost  of  such  Insurance  ic  In- 
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eluded  in  the  costs  of  the  project. 
Specifically,  the  Washington  Public  Pow- 
er Supply  System  agrees  to  obtain  ade- 
quate insurance  by  responsible  insiu-ers 
to  cover  claims,  loss,  or  damage  which 
may  result  from  the  following:  (a» 
Claims  against  the  supply  system  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  law  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  employers'  lia- 
bility; .<b)  public  liability  for  bodily  in- 
jury and  property  damage:  (c)  physical 
loss  or  damage  to  the  project  on  a  re- 
placement cost  basis:  (d)  business  inter- 
ruption loss  to  the  supply  system  or  to  the 
participants,  or  to  all  or  any  of  them,  re- 
sulting from  a  delay  in  completion  of  the 
project,  or  by  interruption  or  reduction* 
of  generation  or  transmission  of  power 
and  energy  from  the  system  caused  by 
physical  loss,  damage,  or  destruction; 
and  (e)  such  other  risks  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  supply  system  and  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

Second.  The  risks  are  not  considered 
substantially  different  from  those  under- 
taken in  the  construction  of  any  large 
project — such  as  a  multipurpose  hydro- 
electric project  from  which  power  is  mar- 
keted under  long-term  contracts. 

Third.  If  the  dual-purpose  period  be- 
comes less  than  7  years,  the  cost  of  pow- 
er from  Hanford  would  be  higher  but 
the  effect  would  not  be  drastic  since 
the  output  would  be  commingled  with 
other  lower  cost  hydro  projects  which  is 
standard  utility  practice. 

Fourth.  The  bond  counsel  for  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem sees  no  unusual  risk  in  the  financing 
of  the  project  through  issue  of  revenue 
bonds.  In  fact,  there  is  a  tremendous  in- 
terest in  financial  circles  for  the  bond 
financing  of  the  project. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.   MAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
when  the  Hanford  project  was  the  sub- 
ject of  great  controversy  in  this  House 
one  group  which  strongly  opposed  this 
was  the  so-called  coal  industry.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  we  have  a  very 
substantial  coal  industry,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  not  actively 
opposing  the  present  plan  as  contrasted 
with  any  other  plan. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Let  me  say  this  for  the 
record:  In  my  own  district  we  have  just 
come  up  with  the  proposition  by  Grant 
and  Kittitas  Counties  public  utilities  to 
build  a  long-hoped-for  and  certainly 
greatly  desired  steamplant  in  Kittitas 
County.  We  want  power  from  every 
source  we  can  get  it  because  of  the  great 
need.  We  are  trying  to  work  side  by  side 
in  partnership  on  the  development  of 
power  from  coal,  from  steam,  from 
atomic  energy.  We  are  not  fighting 
each  other. 

This  is  why  I  say  the  present  plan 
cerUinly  justifies  the  withdrawal  of  such 
opposition  from  other  coal  areas  in  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  those 
reasons  as  I  go  on  with  my  statement 
here.  Again,  to  go  back  to  the  gentle- 
man's question:  No.  not  all  our  coal  in- 
terests are  fighting  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  and  I  are  certainly  on  record 
in  fighting  for  the  Cle  Elum  steamplant 
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and  I  have  asked  that  they  be  given  com- 
plete and  equal  consideration  In  the 
Bormeville  system  with  this  new  reactor 
plant. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  It  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  no  one  in  this  House  has  been 
more  consistently  fighting  to  develop 
generating  facihties  to  meet  our  power 
needs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington.  I  rec- 
ognize that  last  year  In  the  controversy 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  the 
coal  interests  in  other  areas.  I  would  be 
hopeful  as  she  brings  this  information 
to  their  attention  that  their  coal  in- 
dustry will  join  in  support  of  developing 
facilities  for  generating  power  witho 
any  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  as  propose' 
in  this  new  plan. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  certainly  cannot  quarrel 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  for  trying  to  represent 
what  they  think  are  the\be|l  interests 
of  their  particular  districtsr  ^vhether  It 
be  coal  or  something  else.  Therefore, 
this  year  I  would  point  out  to  them  this 
proposition  certainly  does  not  justify  a 
continuation  of  that  opposition  based  on 
the  points  they  made  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  opposition  to 
the  Federal  plan  of  financing  and  opera- 
tion of  the  new  production  reactor  power 
facilities  was  expressed  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  coal  for  power  pro- 
duction. I  believe  that  the  present  plan 
justifies  the  withdrawal  of  such  opposi- 
tion for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  use  of  the  new  production 
reactor  waste  heat  and  of  the  reactor  for 
power  production  will  not  result  in  any 
less  coal  being  used  for  power  production 
in  the  Northwest  or  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
the  use  of  new  production  reactor  waste 
heat  under  presently  expected  circum- 
stances can  result  in  an  earlier  and  more 
economic  use  of  Northwest  coal  deposits 
for  power  purposes  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  The  transition  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  an  all-hydro  to  a 
hydrothermal  power  system  will  be 
brought  about  in  the  most  economic  and 
expeditious  manner  when  the  regions 
hydro  resources  are  integrated  with 
thermal  plants  to  achieve  the  lowest  cost 
of  power  and  when  the  higher  cost  of 
thei-mal  power  Is  widely  and  equitably 
shared  by  the  region's  power  users.  The 
low  cost  of  new  production  reactor 
power  in  the  early  years — dual  purpose — 
and  its  integration  with  the  Federal 
hydro  reserves  will  be  a  logical  first  step 
in  the  transition  from  all-hydro  to  a 
system  where  privately  financed  steam- 
power  is  integrated  with  the  Federal 
hydro,  and  will  encourage  and  accelerate 
this  inevitable  change  in  Northwest 
power  supply. 

Second.  The  new  production  reactor 
dual-purpose  power  potential  Is  vmique 
and  will  not  be  duplicated  in  the  North- 
west or  elsewhere.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  precedent  which 
would  offer  any  possible  competition 
with  coal  as  a  future  source  of  energy. 

Third.  The  increased  availability  of 
low-cost  power  in  the  Northwest,  as 
would  be  the  case  elsewhere,  will  stimu- 
late the  local,  regional,  and  national 
economy  and  thereby  result  in  a  greater 
demand  for  coal  in   areas  where  coal 
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is  now  available  and  economic  for  power 
production. 

Fourth.  The  coalworkers  and  mine 
operators  should  welcome  this  plan  for 
private  financing  and  local  responsibility 
which  promises  to  relieve  the  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  even  if  only 
to  a  relatively  small  extent,  by  the  re- 
covery of  an  investment  in  a  facility 
which  will  otherwise  be  a  nonreimburs- 
able defense  program  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  to  the  cur- 
rent proposal,  just  as  last  year,  are  again 
talking  of  the  costs  of  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  Itself. 
The  reactor  itself  is  going  to  cost  about 
'^i^  $50  million  more  than  originally  esti- 
e^ mated — original  estimate  S145  million- 
'  current  estimate  $195  million. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  new  and  unique 
projects  to  end  up  costing  more  than 
originally  planned.  Such  costs  must  be 
charged  to  research  and  development 
and  the  experience  gained  will  result  in 
benefits  in  future  programs.  The  Yan- 
kee atomic  powerplant  is  an  example  of 
this  whereby  its, final  costs  exceeded  the 
original  estimate  by  about  25  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  new  production  reac- 
tor costs  are  higher,  does  not  mean  that 
the  cost  of  the  power  generating  facili- 
ties   will    be    excessive.    The    tiu-bine- 
generator  designs  have  been  carefully 
analyzed  by  experts  in  this  field— specif- 
ically TVA  which  has  one  of  the  largest 
steam  systems  in  the  United  States.    In 
fact,  the  cost  estimates  used  in  the  feasi- 
bility studies  are  now  estimated  to  be 
higher  than  what  the  final  costs  will  be. 
A  conservative  approach  has  been  used. 
"The  steam  turbines  actually  will  be  very 
similar  to  the  low  pressure  sections  of 
multistage    compound    turbines    widely 
used  by  the  electric  utility  industry.    In 
today's   large   so-called   high   pressure, 
high    temperature    turbine    units,    the 
steam  is  only  high  in  pressure  and  tem- 
perature in  the  first  stage  of  the  turbine. 
After  it  leaves  this  stage  at  lower  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  it  is  reused  in 
further  stages  of  the  turbine  in  order  to 
squeeze  as  much  energy  out  of  the  steam 
as  is  possible.    These  latter  stages  are 
larger  in  size  than  the  initial  stage  and 
are  of  the  type  that  can  efficiently  utilize 
the  steam  from  the  Hanford  reactor  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted. 

In  any  event  If  this  steam  is  not  uti- 
lized the  Federal  Government  will  have 
no  opportunity  of  recouping  the  addi- 
tional investment  in  the  reactor  which 
makes  it  a  dual-purpose  facility.  In 
1958  the  Congress  authorized  this  dual- 
purpose  design.  If  the  dual-purpose  pe- 
riod exceeds  the  contemplated  7  years, 
which  could  very  well  happen,  very  sub- 
stantial payments  for  steam  will  be  made 
by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  AEC.  If  the  dual-purpose 
period  runs  as  long  as  24  years  the  pro- 
posed payments  for  steam  amount  to 
some  $125  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  also  been  dis- 
cussion on  whether  or  not  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  authority 
to  enter  into  an  exchange  contract  with 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Portland  re- 
gional   solicitor,    Department    of    the 


Interior,  that  the  Administrator^  Bon- 
neville Power  Administrator,  as  the 
delegate  of  the  Secretary  has  express 
statutory  authority  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
change contract  M:  first,  his  purpose  in 
doing  so  is  to  obtain  or  accomplish 
orderly  and  economic  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project;  and  second,  such  contract  is,  in 
his  judgment,  necessary  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  such 
project. 

In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's legal  staff  has  stated  its  opin- 
ion that  AEC  has  authority  to  enter  into 
the  necessary  contracts  to  permit  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  to  in- 
stall the  generating  facilities. 

Although  counsel  believe  that  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  the  legal 
authority  to  execute  the  contracts  with 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, Administrator  Charles  Luce  has 
stated  he  does  not  propose  to  do  so  if 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  before 
whom  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
appears  each  year,  object.  The  scope  of 
the  project  is  so  large,  and  Its  impact 
upon  Bonneville's  operations  so  great 
that  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
does  not  propose  to  sign  any  contracts 
pending  this  review. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  both  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration have  or  are  preparing  the  nec- 
essary contracts  for  signature,  having 
reached  agreement  with  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  as  to  the 
necessary  terms  and  arrangements  sub- 
ject only  to  a  favorable  expression  from 
this  body. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  May  4,  1962,  ad- 
dressed to  several  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  from  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  com- 
mittee members  had  written  to  Dr.  Sea- 
borg submitting  a  number  of  questions 
regarding  the  proposal  for  constructing 
the  PQjirerplant  at  Hanford.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  reply  is  self-explanatory  and  Is 
pertinent  to  this  discussion  and  there- 
fore I  insert  his  letter  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Mat  4,  1962. 
Hon.  Ben  P.  Jensen. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Jensen:  Reference  Is  made  to  the 
letter  of  April  18.  coslgned  by  you,  regarding 
the  proposal  to  the  AEC  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  (BPA)  submitted  by 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem (WPPSS)  to  finance,  construct,  and  op- 
erate electric  power  recovery  facilities  in 
association  with  the  new  production  reactor 
(NPR)  now  under  construction  at  AEC's 
Hanford  Works  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  proposed  undertaking  would  Involve 
separate  contracts  between  WPPSS  and  AEC 
on  the  one  hand;  and  between  WPPSS  and 
BPA  on  the  other.  A  copy  of  the  proposal  Is 
attached  for  your  Information. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  In  the  Initial 
stages  of  negotiations  with  the  WPPSS.  and 
no  contract  has  as  yet  been  agreed  upon. 

In  our  evaluation  of  the  WPPSS  proposal, 
we  studied  carefully  whether  additional  or 
amendatory  legislation  would  be  required  to 
permit  an  organization  other  than  the  AEC 
to  construct  power  generating  facilities  at 
the   NPR.     Apparently,   no   new    legislation 
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would  be  required  tor  the  ABC — in  connec- 
tion with  its  role  in  the  matter — to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  WPPSS  on  the  basis 
of  its  proposal,  as  modified  by  the  comments 
contained  in  our  reply  to  the  WPPSS,  a  copy 
of  which  is  also  attached. 

In  replying  to  your  letter,  we  can  com- 
ment on  only  those  aspects  of  the  proposal 
related  to  AEC's  proposed  role.  AEC's  author- 
ity to  undertake  arrangements  of  the  nature 
proposed,  and  the  potential  benefits  of  such 
a  project  to  AEC. 

Last  year.  Congress  disapproved  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
NPR  generating  facilities  by  AEC  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  our  judgment,  this  action  did 
not  pertain  to  the  possible  construction  of 
the  generating  facilities  by  other  agencies 
such  as  the  AVPPSS.  Thiis,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  AEC's  possible  participation  in  the 
project,  as  now  conceived,  would  conflict 
with  the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 

Lease  of  land  to  WPPSS  is,  of  course,  a 
part  of  the  proposal.  It  also  involves  the 
Bale  to  WPPSS  of  steam  produced  in  the 
NPR  for  use  in  generating  facilities.  With 
respect  to  making  Federal  property  available 
to  WPPSS  in  connection  with  this  proposed 
project,  the  AEC  has  existing  authority,  un- 
der section  leig  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  to  lease  property  under 
its  Jurisdiction.  In  order  to  minimize  seri- 
ous energy  losses  in  delivering  steam,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  generating  facilities  to  be 
located  in  close  proximity  to  the  reactor. 
Inasmuch  as  the  AEC  has  Jurisdiction  over 
land  adjacent  to  the  NPR.  we  might  lease  a 
parcel  of  land  to  WPPSS  upon  which  the 
generating  facilities  may  be  constructed. 
We  believe  that  the  exercise  of  our  authority 
In  this  instance  would  be  in  furtherance  of 
our  progranunatlc  responsibility  to  encour- 
age widespread  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  to  make  arrangements 
under  which  the  practical  value  of  produc- 
tion facilities  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
purposes  may  be  demonstrated. 

AEC's  position  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  proposal  is  that  AEC  must 
be  fully  reimbursed  for  all  additional  costs 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  Installa- 
tion by  WPPSS  of  electric  power  generating 
facilities  at  NPR.  We  do  not  plan  to  make 
any  commitment  to  operate  the  reactor  be- 
yond the  period  required  for  AEC  purposes 
but  would  agree  in  that  event  to  lease  the 
facility  to  WPPSS— with  the  right  reserved 
to  AEC  to  recapture  the  reactor  if  it  should 
be  again  required  for  AEC  purposes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  would  be 
revenues  to  AEC  resulting  from  the  sale 
Of  steam  to  WPPSS.  Excess  steam  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  operation  of  the  NPR 
by  AEC  would  be  disposed  of  under  the 
authority  set  forth  in  Section  44  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
Section  44  requires,  in  part,  that  such  energy 
be  sold  at  reasonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory prices.  AEC  has  adopted  the  position 
that  since  the  steam  is  available  as  a  by- 
product of  Plutonium  production,  the  rea- 
sonable price  should  be  based  on  the  value  of 
the  steam  for  its  intended  use.  giving  ap- 
proprUte  recognition  to  the  uncertainty  in 
the  duration  of  the  period  during  which 
AEC  would  operate  the  NPR. 

AEC  is  seeking  the  advice  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  assist  In  the  determi- 
nation of  NPR  power  values.  As  FPC  has 
only  recently  begun  its  analysis  and  ae 
AEC  is  currently  only  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  negotiations  with  WPPSS,  we  are  not  able 
to  provide  quantitative  information  at  this 
time  regarding  the  price  at  which  AEC  would 
provide  steam  to  the  WPPSS.  The  price 
negotiated  with  WPPSS  for  the  sale  of  the 
steam  together  with  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  AEC  operation  of  NPR,  would  de- 
termine  the  extent  to  which  the  costs  of 
convertibility  might  be  recovered  and  the 
cost  of  Plutonium  reduced. 
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With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed agreements  whereby  the  Oovemment 
would  be  provided  an  option  to  acquire  the 
plant  by  purchasing  the  outstanding  bonds. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  AEC  Is  making  no 
commitment  whatsoever  to  exercise  this  op- 
tion. In  order  to  exercise  the  option,  It  would 
be  necessary  for  AEC  to  obtain  specific  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state,  again, 
that  while  we  have  the  WPPSS  proposal  un- 
der consideration  and  are  in  the  initial 
stages  of  negotiation,  no  final  agreement  has 
been  reached  between  the  Commission  and 
WPPSS. 

A  similar  reply  has  been  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  cosigners  of  the  April  18  letter.  I  am 
sure  you  recognize  the  difficulty  of  present- 
ing, in  a  letter,  all  of  the  many  aspects  re- 
lating to  this  complex  subject.  Accordingly. 
I  should  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  and  yo\ir  colleagues,  at  your  con- 
venience for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
matter  In  detail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olenn  T.  Seabokg. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  the  follow- 
ing compelling  reasons  are  enumerated 
as  the  reasons  the  Congress  should  en- 
courage Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
cooperate  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  to 
use  the  new  production  reactor  for  power 
production : 

First.  The  plan  does  not  require  any 
appropriations  by  the  Congress  yet  se- 
cures for  the  Ck)verrunent  essentially  the 
same  benefits  which  would  have  resulted 
had  the  Government  itself  undertaken 
the  project  as  originally  contemplated. 

Second.  The  local  public  agencies  de- 
serve the  encouragement  of  Congress  to 
undei-take  at  their  own  risk  and  initiative 
such  a  major  undertaking,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  reglop  and  Nation. 

Third.  The  Northwest  needs  the  source 
of  low -cost  power  to  meet  expected 
power  shortage  in  1965-66.  to  reduce 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  cur- 
rent deficits  in  power  revenues,  and  to 
meet  future  power  needs  for  expansion 
of  existing  power  consuming  industries 

Fourth.  The  plan  offers  an  opportunity 
for  putting  a  defense  facility  to  useful 
peaceful  purpose  without  impairing  its 
ability  to  pei-form  its  primary  purpose. 

Fifth.  This  plan  offers  an  opportu- 
nity—and very  likely  the  last  chance— to 
achieve  the  recovery  of  some  or  all  of  the 
Crovernment's  investment  already  made 
in  the  convertible  features  of  the  new 
production  reactor  as  well  as  making 
maximum  use  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways obvious  that  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  has  taken  a  position  on  a  par- 
ticular matter,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
change.  It  takes  a  big  man  to  change 
his  position,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
defend  the  others  who  are  in  opposition 
to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  done 
a  very  Important  task  here  in  pointing 
out  the  differences  between  the  former 
proposal  which  was  defeated,  and  the 
new  plan.    I  hope  that  Members  of  the 


House  who  did  not  support  the  previous 
proposal  will  caiefuUy  read  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlewoman  and  recognize  the 
differences.  As  I  say.  in  this  Instance 
there  are  important  differences.  The 
gentlewoman  has  pointed  them  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  want  to  finally 
compliment  the  gentlewoman  on  doing 
a  very  excellent  job  in  very  simple  words, 
making  clear  the  distinctions,  and  thai- 
no  appropriations  are  involved.  It  is  a 
matter  that  is  supported  by  public  and 
private  power  Interests  alike.  It  is  a 
case  where  there  is  no  controversy,  or 
should  be  no  controversy  with  the  coal 
industry  or  any  factors  that  previously 
have  caused  opE>osition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  Aasure  the 
gentlewoman  that  I  will  Join  with  her 
in  every  way  possible  In  trying  to  get  the 
true  facts  and  information  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  hope,  indeed, 
when  this  matter  comes  up  we  will  see  it 
successfully  passed  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  we 
do  have  a  great  need  for  additional  gen- 
erating facilities  in  order  to  meet  our 
growth:  that  we  will  start  using  the 
waste  that  is  going  Into  the  Columbia 
River  and  damaging  our  fish  Industry 
But.  rather.  wiU  turn  It  to  a  positive 
production,  as  well  as  other  factors  that 
are  so  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tlewoman on  a  very  fine  presentation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  fine  summation  of  the  case  which 
we  present  today  to  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
fMr.  HoRAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  prowth  of  our  Na- 
tion has  always  depended  upon  the  sound 
development  of  electric  energy.  Water 
power  or  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment has  been  our  ace  In  the  hole  and. 
thus  far.  our  power  requirements  have 
been  met. 

But.  we  cannot  forget  our  future  power 
needs.  If  our  Nation  is  to  continue  to 
progress  and  prosper,  we  must  anticipate 
our  future  power  needs.  We  must  in- 
vestigate and  seek  out  feasible  power 
sites  and  develop  them. 

One  such  undeveloped  but  feasible 
power  site  Is  the  Plutonium  reactor  at 
the  Hanford.  Wash.,  atomic  energy  plant. 
We  must  decide  whether  or  not  steam 
from  this  atomic  plant  should  be  used 
to  develop  power.  The  following  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
June  12.  1962.  edition  of  the  Wenatchee 
Daily  World  newspaper  and  I  believe 
it  generally  sums  up  what  the  advantages 
are  and,  more  Important.  It  Illustrates 
just  how  important  this  additional  power 
supply  is  in  meeting  our  future  needs: 
Jealousy.  Sklfishness  Only  Threats  to 
Hanford  Power  Plan 

This  may  be  the  week  of  decision  on 
whether  steam  from  the  atomic  reactor  at 
Hanford  can  be  used  to  generate  power,  or 
not. 


Or  the  decision  may  come  next  week  or 
the  week  after,  and  so  on. 

This  is  a  strange  situation  in  which  right 
to  build  the  plant  wUl  come  from  lack  of 
legislation,  rather  than  legislation  authoriz- 
ing It.    And  all  the  sponsors  can  do  Is  wait 
and  watch,  and  hope. 

Sponsor  Is  the  Washington  public  power 
supply  system,  a  combination  of  power  utili- 
ties of  the  Northwest. 

Under  consideration  is  the  system's  offer 
to  build  the  plant  that  would  utUize  waste 
heat  from  the  HanforH  atomic  works  to  pro- 
duce electricity. 

A  year  ago  the  Federal  Government  wanted 
to  do  the  Job.  But  opposition  by  the  coal 
f-  Industry,  which  wants  coal  to  do  any  flrminK 
up  of  electricity  that  Is  needed,  and  by  the 
Midwest,  which  fears  the  movement  of  in- 
dustry to  the  Northwest,  doomed  It  in  Con- 
gress. Their  fight  wasn't  on  such  obvious 
self-interest,  though.  Reason  publicly  given 
was  opposition  to  generation  of  electric 
power  by  the  Government  In  competition 
wHh  private  utilities. 

This  reason  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
Washington  public  power  supply  system 
offer. 

This  combination  of  local  utility  com- 
panies (Chelan  County  Public  UtUltles  Dis- 
trict Is  one)  proposes  to  build  the  plant  by 
the  sale  of  $130  million  in  revenue  bonds 
Mcured  by  a  30-year  contract  between  the 
Washington  public  power  supply  system  and 
participating  utUltles. 

It  won't  be  Government  built  or  Govern- 
ment operated.  But  agreements  must  be 
worked  out  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlnls- 

♦w**°"  J^*  ^^  ""'^  ^^^  power  site  and 
tM  reactfers.  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion must  absorb  the  power  In  order  to  firm 
It  up. 

No  congressional  authority  is  needed  to 
permit  Washington  PubUc  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem to  go  ahead.  But  legislation  could  be 
passed  preventing  It.  Cangressmen  from  the 
Midwest  and  the  coal  States  have  introduced 
resolutions  which  would  require  approval  by 

f^H  ^*'",  *'^'"  ""  ***^''  *^  ^^^  gathered 
and  final  contract  terms  arrived  at 

Adoption  of  such  a  resoluUon  would  doom 
the  project.  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  Director  Owen  Kurd  says  by 
closing  the  present  avenue  of  studies  that 
will  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  project 
This  can  be  determined  only  after  the  bonds 
are  sold. 

*vJ^"t  y*"  ^  "°  formal  bill  proposing 
this.  If  It  comes,  it  will  be  a  resolution 
tacked  on  to  another  Wll.  Hurd  says  two 
are  most  like  vehicles— ore  an  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  bill  and  another 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  ap- 
propriations bill.  If  these  go  through  with- 
out the  resolution  attached.  Hurd  feels  the 
project  can  go  ahead.  Contracts  with  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  will  be  pursued  and  bonds 
can  be  sold  by  the  flrs«  of  next  year.  This 
timetable  will  put  powdr  on  the  line  in  the 
rail  of  1965.  which  forecasters  say  will  be 
the  time  of  critical  poisrer  shortage  In  the 
Northwest.  | 

It  has  long  seemed  thai;  utilization  of  the 
Hanford  reactors  for  power  production  Is  a 
wise  course.  Here  Is  a  case  where  heat  Is 
produced  and  wasted,  when  with  a  reason- 
able expenditure  It  could  be  put  to  work  to 
provide  power  that  Is  needed,  To  let  sec- 
tional Jealousy  and  Industrial  selfishness 
thwart  such  a  beneficial  project  Is  the  height 
oi  lolly. 

As  Hurd  explains  It.  BPA  must  be  part- 
ner to  the  agreement  because  size  Is  needed 
to  utilize  the  power  Hanford  will  produce. 

In  the  production  of  plutonlum  at  Han- 
ford the  heat-producing  reactor  has  un- 
scheduled shutdowns.  T-hese  are  periods 
When  power  can't  be  produced.  So.  the  900.- 
wo  kilowatts  that  can  be  produced  at  Han- 
lord  can't  be  considered  firm. 
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A  single  dam  couldn't  use  the  Hanford 
power  to  completely  firm  up  Its  secondary  or 
dump  power  because  of  the  chance  the  Han- 
ford  power  might  go  off  at  an  uncheduled 
moment. 

Only  by  mixing  the  Hanford  power  with 
BPAs  massive  supply  can  Hanford  contrib- 
ute firm  power  to  the  Northwest. 

Hurd  characterizes  the  availability  of  the 
Hanford  site,  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  plan  for  financing  and  op- 
eration, and  BPA's  ability  to  absorb  this  big 
block  of  nonflrm  power  In  a  way  that  will 
provide  more  firm  power  to  the  Northwest 
as  a  "fortunate  set  of  circumstances  " 

Reasons  for  the  expressed  opposition  to 
tne  Hanford  development  of  last  year— on 
the  basis  of  Federal  participation  and  Fed- 
eral risk — has  been  eliminated. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  now  that  this 
program  for  putting  to  profitable  use  what 
Is  now  waste  heat  should  not  go  forward 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  participated  in  this  discussion,  that 
they  may  have  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  extraneous  matter 
including  newspaper  editorials  and  ar- 
ticles from  several  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Washington  which  are  pertinent 
to  our  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matters  referred  to  follow: 
(From  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman - 
Review,  May  13.  1962] 
Congress  Should  CoNsmER  Reactor 
The   latest  move  for  construction   of   an 
electric  power  reactor  at  Hanford  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  plutonlum  reactor  now 
being  built  there,  Is  quite  a  different  propo- 
sition from  the  Federal  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission proposal  rejected  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  new  plan  being  advanced  by  the  Wash- 
ington public  power  supply  system  calls  for 
non-Federal  financing  of  a  power  plant  to  be 
erected  on  the  Federal  reservation  at  Han- 
ford. The  plan  also  calls  for  the  marketing 
of  the  power  through  the  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Officials  of  the  Washington  public  power 
supply  system,  a  combine  of  Washington 
Public  Utility  District  (PUD's) .  have  enlisted 
the  cooperation  of  the  AEC  and  the  BPA  In 
working  out  the  agreements  necessary  be- 
fore revenue  bonds  could  be  sold  to  the 
public.  These  officials  have  also  discussed 
their  problems  with  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Their  proposition  Is  unique,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  involves  a  public  interest,  not 
only  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the 
Hanford  power  would  be  beneficial  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  also  in  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Any  change  In  Federal  policies  involving 
the  operations  of  either  the  AEC  or  the  BPA 
ought  to  be  outlined  clearly  and  authorized 
specifically  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  well  for  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress  to  be  aware  of  the  new  Hanford  reactor 
proposals.  But  in  view  of  the  previous  re- 
jection of  the  Federal  reactor  plan,  it  should 
be  necessary  for  the  non-Federal  cooperative 
project  to  be  reviewed  thoroughly  and  objec- 
tively before  formal  legal  consent  Is  granted 
by  act  of  Congress. 

[From   the  Pasco   (Wash.)    Tri-Clty  Herald, 
June  18.  1962] 
Opponents  Don't  Make  Sense 
The  opposition  to  conversion  of  the  Han- 
ford reactor  for  generation  of  electricity  has 
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been  characterised  as  a  dog-in-the-manger 
attltxide.     This  U  Inaccurate. 

'The  attitude  Is  so  complex  as  to  defy  easy 
definition. 

Particularly  puzzling  is  why  some  of  the 
most  active  diehard  opponents  of  the  plan  to 
build  a  steamplant  are  the  same  ones  who 
originally  opposed  authorization  of  a  dual- 
purpose  reactor.  Their  opposition  was  on 
Idealogical  grounds"— they  didn't  want  the 
Government  In  the  atomic-power  business. 
They  continue  to  fight  with  the  same  argu- 
ments, despite  the  circumstances  have 
changed  substantially. 

The  reactor  Is  under  construction.  And 
being  built  Into  It  is  $25-mllUon  worth  of 
features  that  will  make  It  possible  to  use 
steam  to  make  electricity. 

If  these  features  are  not  used,  the  «25  mil- 
lion win  be  wasted.     Likewise  the  steam 

Opponents  of  public  power  might  be  jus- 
tified In  continuing  to  oppose  the  steam 
plant  If  the  Government  were  to  build  It 
But  there  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  their  op- 
posing the  proposal  of  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  to  buUd  the  plant  with 
private  money. 

To  do  so  Is  completely  unrealistic.  Ifs  as 
If  a  rich  aunt  was  murdered  and  you  In- 
herited her  money  but  refused  to  use  it  be- 
cause you  are  opposed  to  murder. 

The  reactor  Is  there.  It's  designed  to  pro- 
duce steam  and  plutonlum.  And  produce 
them  it  will,  whether  or  not  electrical  gen- 
erators are  Installed  to  utilize  the  steam 

The  electricity  that  can  be  generated  with 
thte  steam   Is   badly    needed   by    the   Pacific 

f^°'",*iiT®**'  ^^^^^  ^  '**=«*  with  a  brownout 
In  1965. 

To  waste  the  steam  can  work  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  the  Northwest,  and  It  wUl  make 
opponents  of  the  generating  plant  look  ut- 
terly ridiculous. 

I  From  the  Pasco   (Wash.)    Trl-Clty  Herald, 
June  7,  1962] 
Another   "Priest   Rapids  Dam"   stands   on 
the  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  awaiting 
only  a  "go"  signal  to  produce  power. 

With  the  addition  of  txu-blne  generators 
the  new  production  reactor  at  Hanford  would 
become  a  powerplant  equal  to  the  concrete 
river  stopper  which  Luther  Hodges  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  dedicated  for  Grant 
County  Public  Utility  District  last  week. 

It  would  be  almost  the  equal  of  Ice  Harbor 
Dam  which  Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
dedicated  on  the  Snake  River.  May  9. 

Congress  now  Is  considering  a  proposal  for 
the  addition  of  the  electrical-generating 
equipment  to  the  new  reactor,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  with  ownership  of  the 
giant  plant  reverting  eventually  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  $188  million,  plutonlum-produclng  re- 
actor was  designed  with  |26  million  worth  of 
built-in  features  making  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce steam  by  high-temperature  operation 
None  of  the  other  eight  reactors  at  Hanford 
have  this  capability. 

This  steam  can  be  used  to  spin  electrical 
generators — or  to  warm  the  Columbia  River 
as  the  other  reactors  do. 

Not  adding  the  equipment  will  mean  the 
waste  of  the  steam  and  the  $25  million  al- 
ready Invested.  * 

There  is  strong  opposition  to  the  Idea — 
opposition  which  can  be  traced  to  the  private 
power  Industry  and  the  coal-mlnlng  States. 
The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  which  is  a 
collection  of  all  private  utilities  In  the  United 
States;  congressional  Representatives  from 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  other  coal- 
mining States;  such  companies  as  Northern 
Pacific  RaUway  which  owns  coal  mines  near 
Roslyn,  opposed  the  converting  of  the  re- 
actor Into  the  world's  large  nuclear  power- 
plant. 

Backers  of  the  reactor-conversion  project 
have  a  struggle  facing  them. 
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How  w«ll  they  pvt  th«(r  ■taty  aeron  may 
determine  the  fmte  of  the  project  wtaleh 
wooM   be   of    benefit   to   the    tiiettlea,   tbe 

Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  Nation. 

The  reactor  wae  propoeed  first  m  a  &vml- 
purpoae  package,  entlrelf  a  Ooremnnent 
project.  Oppocttlon  to  thU  idea  could  iMTe 
been  predicted. 

Authorization  for  the  reactor  with  tha 
built-in  power  featuree  waa  a  eompromlaa. 
A  plan  for  Federal  financing  of  the  con- 
version died  In  the  Houae  of  RepresentatlTes 
last  year. 

Now.  there  is  a  new  plan  which  erases  nuiny 
of  the  arguments  presented  In  opposition, 
while  supplementing  the  arguments  favor- 
able to  the  project. 

The  Washington  public  power  supply  sys- 
tem, a  collection  of  public  utility  districts, 
Is  offering  to  finance  the  $105  million  con- 
version project  with  revenue  bonds  and 
market  the  power  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

Charles  Luce,  head  of  BPA.  adopted  the 
plan  and  outlined  It  In  his  budget  request 
which  Congress  Is  considering.  Luce  said 
he  would  not  sign  any  contracts  for  the  re- 
actor power  without  some  Indication  of  ap- 
proval from  Congress. 

The  stage  Is  set  now  for  a  renewal  of  the 
battle.  The  answer  should  be  given  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  conversion  which 
transcend  the  interests  of  the  private  power 
people  and  the  coal-mining  people.  Ignoring 
them  does  not  change  them. 

First,  few  Government  projects  are  self 
liquidating.  The  hydroelectric  projects  are; 
the  reactor  could  be. 

Converting  the  reactor  to  dual-purpoee 
operation  would  provide  a  training  ground 
for  ope.-ators  of  reactors  which  even  the  pri- 
vate utilities  will  build  some  day. 

Only  a  few  nuclear  power  stations  are  now 
In  operation  In  the  United  States.  None  Is 
as  large  as  the  proposed  Hanford  project. 

Those  operating  are  frankly  experimental, 
or  pilot-plant  operations,  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  with  few  excep- 
tions—one Is  In  Pennsylvania,  the  honxe 
State  of  Jambs  E.  Van  Zandt,  a  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Hanford  project. 

Other  countries  already  have  dual-pur- 
poee reactors.  The  newest  plutonlvim  re- 
actors In  Russia  are  dual-purpose  type. 

Ttils  provides  a  flexibility  in  the  national 
defenae  program  which  the  United  States 
does  not  have.  Reactor  operation  can  be 
shifted  easily  to  emphasise  either  plutonliun 
or  power  production. 

Power-need  studies  made  by  BPA  Indicate 
a  shortage  of  electrical  energy,  starting  in 
about  IMS,  which  Is  the  same  time  that  the 
first  power  could  be  produced  from  the  re- 
actor. 

The  argimient  that  the  power  was  not 
needed  was  lised  to  oppose  the  great  hydro- 
electric projects  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
But  these  projects  proved  power  demand  de- 
velops as  the  power  supply  develops. 

Hanford  plant  requirements  amount  to 
half,  or  more  than  half  of  the  power  which 
the  new  reactor  could  produce.  Adding  the 
electrical-generating  facilities  would  be  a 
lifting-by-the-bootstraps  operation,  with  the 
reactor  producing  more  than  enough  power 
for  the  whole  Hanford  plant. 

The  coal  Industry  u  shortsighted  In  op- 
posing a  project  because  they  fear  It  would 
lessen  the  demand  for  their  product. 

Backers  of  the  Hanford  project  believe  the 
conversion  would  not  Interfere  with  plans 
for  a  coal-fired  plant  near  Roslyn  and  could 
even  make  this  plant  more  desirable  for 
backup  power  to  the  reactor. 

Fear  that  the  power  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical was  expressed  by  some  utility 
leaders.  The  real  test  of  this  queatlon  will 
come  with  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  If  they 
sell  easily,  at  reasonable  Interest.  It  will  be 
an  expression  (tf  faith  after  a  cold  appraisal 
by  disinterested  parties. 


Ko  tisef\il  purpose  can  be  served  by  block- 
ing the  progress  of  the  dual-purpose  projeet. 
If  Wall  Street  flnacclal  expetts  see  merit  in 
the  plan  and  back  :t  with  their  money,  can 
private  Interests  object? 

What  the  objectors  fear  win  happen  Is  in- 
evitable. In  sabstance. 

The  growth  of  the  west  coast  and  the 
Paeifle  Northwest  population  make  a  shift- 
ing of  the  country's  center  of  market  gravity 
inevitable. 

Blocking  the  Hanford  project  will  not 
change  this  ultimate  reality. 

The  reactor  Is  being  built  for  only  one 
purpose,  when  it  could,  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government,  without  delay  and  with  slight 
Inconvenience  make  vise  of  facilities  already 
In  It  to  produce  electricity  which  is  needed. 

What  argument  Is  there  against  that? 


[Prom  the  Pasoo  (Waah.)    Columbia  Basin 
News,  Mar.  30,  1962] 

COMGHESS    Shottia    Okat    WPPSS    Pkoposal 

Proposal  by  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  to  sell  $130  million  In  revenue 
bonds  to  convert  the  new  Hanford  reactor 
to  produce  power  is  a  bold  step  by  an  enter- 
prising organization. 

If  the  Federal  Government  refutes  to  con- 
vert the  reactor  itself.  Congress  should  have 
no  objection  to  Washington  public  power 
supply  system  stepping  In  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  approved 
funds  to  provide  convertibility  features,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  advocated  con- 
version and  the  legislation  gained  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Senate.  But  the  House  rejected 
it  last  year,  and  while  hopes  remain  that  the 
bill  can  be  pushed  through,  this  will  at  best 
be  a  difficult  task. 

Washington  public  power  supply,  c>f 
which  Kennewlck's  Owen  Hurd  Is  managing 
director,  proposed  last  fall  to  taie  on  the 
project  and  now  has  drawn  up  feasible  plans 
for  financing. 

Advantages  of  converting  the  reactor  to 
power  production  are  numerous.  It  would 
help  meet  growing  power  needs  In  the  Nortli- 
west.  Generating  capacity  during  the  dual- 
purpose  years  would  be  905,000  kilowatts  of 
firm  power.  If  plutonliun  production  were 
halted  the  reactor  could  produce  975,000 
kilowatts,  save  the  Government's  $25  million 
Investment  in  convertible  feattn-es,  which 
otherwise  will  be  wasted;  harness  steam 
which  now  is  being  wasted;  provide  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy:  and,  enhance  the 
International  prestige  of  the  United  States 
through  Installation  of  the  largest  atomic- 
power  facility  In  the  world. 

Congressmen  for  many  years  have  talked 
about  greater  effort  toward  harnessing  nu- 
clear energy  for  peacetime  use.  Here  is 
their  chance  to  accomplish  this  and  solve 
several  other  problems  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  BIAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


ATHLETIC  POLICIES  OP  THE 
SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Kwo 
of  Utah.)  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitknek]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  days  we  have  seen  and  heard  a 
great  deal  of  contention  with  reference 
to  the  athletic  policies  of  our  great  mili- 
tary academies.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  21,  1962,  on  page  11262 
there  appears  a  statement  issued  jointly 
by  the  Superintendents  of  the  Military. 
Naval,  and  Air  Poj-ce  Academies.  In  this 
statement  the  Superintendents  of  our 


academies  have  said  In  substance  as 
follows: 

That  a  young  man  applying  for  one  of 
the  service  academies  will  in  the  future 
be  advised  to  sign  a  letter  of  Intent  or 
grant-in-aid  with  another  institution  If 
he  desires,  but  contingent  upon  his  ac- 
ceptance as  a  cadet  or  a  midshipman. 

The  second  proposition  that  they  hand 
down  is  that  no  contact  with  signers  of 
letters  of  intent  or  grants-in-aid  will  be 
initiated  by  a  service  academy. 

And  then  the  Superintendents  of 
these  three  academies  recommend  lan- 
guage which  a  prospective  applicant  or 
an  applicant  for  the  academies  shall  sign 
at  the  time  that  he  accepts  an  appoint- 
ment at  one  of  the  academies.  This 
would  have  him  say : 

I  have  not  signed  a  letter  of  intent  or 
grant-in-aid  with  any  institution.  In  the 
event  I  do,  I  will  notify  the  authorities  of 
.  the  institution  concerned  that  my  commit- 
ment with  them  Is  contingent  upon  my  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  appointment  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipman. 

I  think  that  all  who  have  watched  this 
controversy  know  that  this  statement  by 
the  Superintendents  of  the  three  acade- 
mies was  brought  about  because  of  com- 
plaints made  by  certain  football  coaches 
at  some  civilian  institutions  of  learning 
in  our  Natkm.  It,  perhaps,  is  not  origi- 
nal with  me  to  suggest  that  in  all  of 
these  complaints  we  have  not  seen  any 
of  our  football  coaches  or  heads  of  civil- 
ian educational  institutions  complaining 
about  nonathletic  brilliant  students 
transferring  from  their  institutions  and 
going  into  the  great  military  academies. 
None  of  them  Is  complaining  that  any 
outstanding  student  of  science  or  of  the 
liberal  arts  Ls  being  taken  by  these  acad- 
emies in  some  unholy  manner.  It  is 
always  a  football  player  that  they  are 
concerned  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  is  very  much  interested  In 
athletics. 

I  have  been  all  of  my  life,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  I  shall  always  be,  interested 
in  athletics.  I  attended  institutions 
other  than  the  great  military  academies. 
I  am  interested  In  seeing  the  Institu- 
tions which  I  attended  have  success  In 
athletics,  whether  It  be  football,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  or  some  of  the  other  siwrts. 
But,  I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  higher  education 
take  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  our 
military  academies. 

At  the  outset,  when  a  military  acad- 
emy seeks  to  qualify  a  student  who  is 
a  great  athlete,  they  are  faced  with  a 
handicap  insofar  as  recruitment  is  con- 
cerned unlike  that  of  many  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  Nation.  This  young  man 
must  not  only  pass  the  mental  examina- 
tion but  he  must  in  some  way  get  an 
appointment  from  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  or  in  some  other 
legal  way,  and  then  he  must  be  a  perfect 
physical  specimen.  Our  civilian  insti- 
tutions are  not  nearly  so  limited  In  their 
opportunities  of  recruitment,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  say  that  recruit- 
ment does  not  go  on  in  the  institutions 
which  have  great  athletic  records. 

But  let  us  think  about  this  statement 
issued  by  the  superintendent  erf  these 
three  academies,    I  think  that  when  we 
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see  what  is  being  done  we  realize  the 
pressm-e  under  which  these  gentlemen 
are  apparently  operating  because  of  the 
furor  created  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
by  some  who  apparently  were  disap- 
pointed because  one  of  the  academies 
was  getting  some  ;ithletes  who  they 
thought  should  go  to  school  in  their  own 
State. 

This  statement  that  a  boy  in  the  future 
will  be  required  to  sitcn  a  statement  that 
he  has  not  signed  a  letter  of  intent  or 
grant-in-aid  withr  ar.y  other  institution 
is  in  my  judgment  <iuite  unfair  to  the 
young  man.  Seconcly,  I  think  that  if 
we  carry  it  to  its  full  meaning  it  may  be 
an  attempt  to  limit  Members  of  Congress 
in  appointments  thnt  they  may  make 
to  these  academies. 

I  can  only  say  for  myself  that  it  will 
be  no  limitation  upon  me  because  I  am 
not  concerned  with  whether  an  applicant 
to  a  military  academy  has  signed  a  letter 
of  intent  to  any  other  institution.  I  am 
interested  primarUj-  in  determining 
whether  he  Is  gooti  material  for  the 
academy  and  whether  he  has  a  sincere 
desire  to  dedicate  ]iimself  throughout 
his  lifetime  to  the  military  service. 

Just  this  year  I  appointed  a  young 
man  to  one  of  the  military  academies 
who  had  a  grant-in-aid  for  a  full 
scholarship  from  one;  of  the  great  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
He  had  that  grant-in-aid  when  I  named 
him  as  my  principal  appointee  to  this 
academy.  It  did  not  deter  me  at  all  be- 
cause this  young  man  had  said  to  me 
that  he  was  interested  in  a  career  at  the 
academy.  If  we  are  to  follow  this  new 
policy  which  our  superintendents  have 
laid  down  I  think  1;  can  work  a  great 
unfairness  to  these  young  men. 

It  was  said  by  some  of  those  who  have 
referred  recently  to  the  cases  of  some 
boys  in  my  neighboiing  State  of  South 
Carolina  that  something  improper  was 
done  there  about  getting  those  young 
fellows  appointed  to  West  Point.  I  have 
in  my  possession  an  Associated  Press 
story  which  appeared  in  the  papers  of 
my  area  a  few  days  iigo  which  relates  to 
this  particular  subject.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  tlils  language  in  that 
article: 

Academy  First  Choic«,  Sat  South  Casolina 
OaiODEas 
Charleston,  B.C.— Two  South  Carolina 
athletes  who  stirred  up  a  controversy  when 
they  decided  to  play  their  college  football 
at  West  Point  after  signing  grants-in-aid 
with  otherv  colleges,  said  Tuesday  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  was  their  first  choice  all  along. 
Wayne  Page,  a  halfback  who  had  signed 
to  play  at  Clemson,  and  Curtlss  Llndler,  a 
fullback  who  had  sigr  ed  with  South  Caro- 
lina, both  said  they  v'anted  to  go  to  West 
Point  and  had  dlscutsed  the  matter  with 
Clemson  and  South  Cirollna  officials  before 
signing. 

"I  asked  him  (Bill  WcLellan.  Clemson  bus- 
iness manager)  If  the  contract  would  pre- 
vent me  from  signing  with  West  Point," 
Page  said.  "He  told  me  it  would  not.  I  then 
told  him  I  was  going  lo  try  to  get  Into  West 
Point." 

Then  Page  met  a  "^est  Point  scout,  Tony 
Bullotta,  when  BuUotta  visited  Page's  school. 
Page  said  "feullotta  tod  him  It  was  best  he 
had  already  signed  with  Clemson  because 
he  might  not  get  int.)  West  Point. 

Page,  who  signed  with  Clemson  last  Decem- 
ber, took  the  physical  and  menttJ  exams  for 


the  lililltary  Academy  in  March.  He  said 
Clemson  officials  learned  of  It  and  started  to 
call  him. 

Page  said  he  told  them  there  was  no 
change  and  he  would  advise  them  If  there 
was.  He  then  visited  the  Academy  and  de- 
cided to  go  there  If  accepted.  When  accept- 
ance came,  he  said  he  called  Clemson  and 
Informed  McLellan. 

Page  said  he  had  many  calls  and  visits  by 
Clemson  scouts  and  coaches  after  that,  the 
latest  one  Sunday  night.      ^ 

Llndler  said  he  had  long  been  Interested 
in  going  to  the  Military  Academy,  and  wrote 
to  West  Point  during  his  junior  year  In  high 
school. 

Page  said  the  pressure  was  put  on  him  by 
Clemson,  not  by  West  Point.  Llndler  said 
neither  put  pressure  on  him.  He  said  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  there  after  a  visit  to 
the  Academy.  Before  he  could  tell  South 
Carolina  officials  of  his  decision.  It  was  In 
the  newspapers,  he  said. 

This  article  points  out  just  what  is 
happening  in  the  athletic  world  about 
which  we  read  so  much,  when  some  dis- 
appointed coach  is  upset  about  losing  a 
football  player.  If  this  story  is  accurate, 
as  I  assume  it  is,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  pressure  or  any  tugging  going 
on  with  these  two  young  men  is  not 
pix)perly  attributable  to  the  service  acad- 
emies. 

I  was  interested  to  read  in  the  press 
that  one  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  had  suggested  there  should  be  an 
investigation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
athletic  policies  of  our  service  acad- 
emies. Certainly,  I  have  no  reason  to 
suggest  that  that  should  not  be  done. 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  revealing  if 
such  an  investigation  were  had.  But  I 
would  hasten  to  suggest  that  if  any  such 
investigation  is  instituted,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  same  investigating  committee 
to  look  into  some  of  the  practices  of 
some  of  our  civilian  institutions  insofar 
as  their  efforts  to  take  athletes  away 
from  the  great  service  academies. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  some  personal 
experience  with  one  of  my  appointees 
to  the  Naval  Academy  which  I  think 
would  make  very  interesting  reading  and 
may  be  of  particular  interest  to  some  of 
those  who  are  now  raising  their  voices 
against  these  academies. 

I  think  such  an  investigation  would 
be  very  revealing  and  that  some  of  those 
who  are  screaming  to  their  Congress- 
men and  Representatives  when  a  worthy 
boy  is  admitted  to  one  of  these  acad- 
emies after  they  have  tried  to  proselyte 
him  would  have  their  eyes  opened  as  to 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  defend  the 
military  academies;  I  am  not  here  to 
condemn  any  of  these  other  institutions. 
My  only  purpose  in  taking  this  time  is 
to  E)oint  out  that  when  these  academies 
have  been  attacked  by  several  Members 
of  Congress  in  both  bodies,  through 
statements  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
press — and  to  this  day  there  is  nothing 
In  the  record  that  they  have  shown 
which  would  indicate  that  the  academies 
are  subject  to  this  sort  of  assault — it  is 
by  those  who  are  disappointed  about  a 
few  athletes  who  may  have  decided  to 
go  to  an  academy. 

Let  me  say  something  about  my  own 
personal  procedure  in  the  appointment 
of  academy  boys. 


No  one  complained  when  three  young 
men  left  the  campus  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  to  take  up  their  training 
at  the  Air  Force  Academ^  by  reason  of 
my  nomination.  Nobody  is  concerned 
about  a  fine  young  man  who  is  entering 
the  Naval  Academy  within  the  next  few 
days  after  a  year  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  No  doubt  Members 
from  other  congressional  districts  can 
say  the  same  as  I  am  saying  today. 

So  when  we  dress  this  matter  down 
to  what  it  is.  those  who  are  screaming 
about  academic  p>olicies  are  not  scream- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  because  of  their 
great  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  these 
young  men  or  because  of  their  great  in- 
terest in  the  military  future  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  merely  complaining  be-— - 
cause  of  their  inflated  alumnl-itis-  or 
whatever  you  might  call  it.  It  is  be- 
cause they  want  the  "Big  Red"  or  the 
Big  Blue"  or  whatever  their  teams  are 
called,  to  go  out  next  fall  and  year  after 
next  in  the  fall  and  trample  over  eveVy 
other  school  that  runs  a  football  team 
in  front  of  them. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  fine 
young  men  who  have  the  capability 
physically  and  mentally  of  being  admit- 
ted to  our  service  academies  should  be 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  unfortunate 
press  attention  and  that  these  three 
academies  which  have  rendered  such  a 
great  service  to  our  Nation  must  be  both- 
ered with  the  nit  picking  and  petty  jeal- 
ousies of  the  athletic  directors  and 
coaches  in  some  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country  who  do  not  seem  to  feel  that  the 
academies  should  have  the  opE>ortunity 
to  take  into  their  ranks  outstanding  / 
young  men  who  are  scholars  and  who 
are  at  the  same  time  fine  physical  be- 
ings who  happen  to  be  athletes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


THE  LATE  PHILIP  F.  WHITMORE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
grieved  over  the  death  of  Philip  F.  Whit- 
more,  one  of  Massachusetts'  leading  cit- 
izens and  the  State  representative  from 
the  First  Franklin  District  since  1950. 

Phil  Whitmore's  tragic  death  on  the 
Massachusetts  turnpike  left  his  family 
and  his  many  friends  stricken  with  grief. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  is 
held  in  highest  esteem  by  everyone  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  fellow 
members  of  the  legislature  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  all 
respected  him  for  his  sincere  devotion 
to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  He  was  one  of  Frankhn 
County's  most  active  leaders  for  more 
than  four  decades,  and  he  was  proudest 
of  his  record  as  Sunderland  town  moder- 
ator for  38  years. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments,  the 
one  with  which  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed, was  his  position  as  trustee  of 
the  University   of  Massachusetts  since 
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1929.  I  know  of  no  man  who  worked 
harder  for  the  university  than  did  he, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  be 
appropriately  remembered  by  the  uni- 
versity. He  worked  for  a  higher  presi- 
dent's salary,  for  greater  university 
autonomy,  and  he  did  all  in  his  i)ower 
to  place  the  University  in  a  position  of 
favorable  competition  with  other  major 
schools  in  highly  competitive  New  Eng- 
land. During  his  funeral  the  university 
flag  was  flown  at  half  mast — overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  held. 

His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  all 
of  Massachusetts  agriculture  as  he  had 
a  hand  in  nearly  every  major  argricul- 
tural  bill  before  the  legislature  and  was 
one  of  few  men  who  have  such  a 
thorough  understanding  of  all  the 
phases  of  Massachusetts  agriculture. 

Phil  Whltmore  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  public  servants  I  have  ever 
known:  such  a  man  as  he  will  be  long 
remembered  for  all  the  good  he  has 
done  during  his  long  life  as  a  public  serv- 
ant in  Massachusetts,  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  known  as  a  friend,  a  man  of 
his  calibre.  Paul  Whltmore  was.  in  the 
greatest  sense  of  the  word,  a  "good" 
man. 


THE  AMERICAN  PATENT  SYSTEM 
AND  TEAM  RESEARCH  IN  MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
King  of  Utah> .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Roudebush]  Is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  discussed  with 
my  colleagues  the  contributions  of  our 
patent  system  to  various  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican contemporary  civilization.  It  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  individuals  to  meet 
the  challenges  that  confront  us  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  as  it  has  since  the 
birth  of  our  Republic. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  recognized  the 
need  for  the  stimulus  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem during  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  They  were  learn- 
ed men  and  were  aware  of  the  views  of 
such  earlier  scientists  as  Galileo,  who 
Invented  a  machine  for  raising  water 
and  Irrigating  land.  He  received  a  pat- 
ent on  this  development  as  early  as  1594 
and  expressed  the  view  that  if  he  were 
encouraged  by  a  ijatent  he  might  be  able 
to  devise  other  new  inventions  for  uni- 
versal benefit. 

The  science  of  metallurgy  had  Ions 
been  practiced  as  an  art,  but  Georgius 
Agricola,  a  German  metallurgist,  com- 
bined scientific  theory  and  practice  and 
wrote  the  first  standard  textbook  on 
metallurgy  In  the  first  part  of  the  16th 
century.  It  was  translated  into  English 
by  President  Herbert  Hoover  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Lou  Hoover,  engineers  of 
great  distinction. 

Because  of  early  abuses  where  patents 
had  been  granted  by  ruling  monarchs 
to  court  favorites,  a  new  principle  was 
added  to  the  patent  structure  early  in 
the  17th  century.  It  provided  that 
patents  for  inventions  deprived  society 
I     of  nothing,  and  they  could  not  be  con- 

i- 


sldered  as  monopolies  harmful  to  liberty. 
Edward  Coke,  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
England,  set  forth  this  Intei-pretatlon  In 
1602  when  he  stated: 

The  patenting  ot  invention,  though  it 
gave  exclusive  rights  to  Individuals,  oould 
not  In  any  way  Infringe  upon  any  man's 
liberty,  for  it  took  nothing  away  from 
society;  Instead,  it  brought  Into  use  some- 
thing that  had  not  existed  before. 

Hence,  patents  were  no  longer  granted 
for  age-old  products  as  a  monopoly  priv- 
ilege. In  the  United  States  service  to  the 
public  rather  than  to  the  individual  be- 
came the  principal  justification  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  in  creating  a  patent 
system. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Americas  first 
patent  legislation,  the  modern  coiTXjra- 
tion.  perhaps  the  greatest  innovation  to 
mobilize  human  resources,  has  become 
the  dominant  force  in  utilizing  all  of  our 
resources  in  a  continuing  enterprise. 
Currently,  well  over  half  of  this  Nation  s 
income  stems  from  corpwrate  efforts. 
Needless  to  say,  it  has  provided  the  base 
for  scientific  research  and  development. 
Technological  innovation  has  multi- 
plied our  national  income,  created  new 
products  and  services  which  have  in  turn 
provided  the  capital  resources  for  further 
development.  It  is  not  surpiising  that 
a  large  pwrtion  of  our  labor  force  is  em- 
ployed in  industries  based  on  inventions 
that  were  stimulated  over  the  years  by 
the  patent  system. 

As  a  single  noteworthy  example,  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  was  awarded  a  patent 
on  the  telephone  in  1876,  and  today  the 
Bell  System  employs  more  than  800,000 
people  and  requires  an  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  in  excess  of  $25 
billion.  Similar  dramatic  illustrations 
can  be  found  throughout  the  American 
economy.  Many  recent  developments 
V?hich  further  economic  growth,  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people,  and 
our  military  security  were  developed  in 
the  research  laboratories  of  American 
industrial  enterprises.  Originally,  the 
patent  system  was  conceived  to  provide 
incentives  for  individuals  to  dedicate 
their  efforts  in  order  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  useful 
arts.  However,  progress  has  been  has- 
tened by  assembling  talented  and  imagi- 
native inventors  into  teams  and  provid- 
ing them  with  equipment  which  few 
individuals  could  possibly  afford.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  today  two-thirds  of 
all  patents  are  assigned  by  inventors  to 
organizations  which  not  only  support 
their  inventive  efforts  but  also  provide 
the  capital  to  produce  and  market  new 
products  that  advance  our  common 
welfare. 

These  resources  also  make  it  possible 
to  support  projects  that  may  continue 
for  a  decade  and  then  be  terminated,  as 
it  is  apparent  that  no  useful  and  new 
result  has  been  achieved.  No  commer- 
cial organization  could  undertake  to  un- 
derwrite these  research  development 
projects  and  assume  the  marketing  costs 
were  it  not  for  a  patent  system  which 
assures  at  least  a  first  claim  to  any  prof- 
Its  that  may  result  from  these  costly 
efforts. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  team  re- 
search today.  It  Is  well  to  reappraise  the 


effectiveness  of  the  patent  system  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  modem  econ- 
omy. 

A  patent  Is  basically  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the  in- 
ventor. It  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  grant  an  mventor  the  exclusive 
use  of  his  concept  for  a  limited  period  of 
time  in  exchange  for  a  clear  and  com- 
plete description  of  his  Invention.  The 
patent.  If  granted,  is  published  and  con- 
tains specifications,  claims,  and  drawings 
which  provide  a  store  of  technical  knowl- 
edge which  in  turn  enables  others  to 
build  upon  the  sound  foundation  of  ex- 
perience, and  thus  accelerate  the  rate  of 
technical  progress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics   Committee,    I   have   been   im- 
pressed with  the  vast  amount  of  mfor- 
mation  on  new  developments  that  is  reg- 
ularly published  by  professional  organ- 
izations representing  every  major  field 
of   scientific   interest.     The   freedom   to 
publish   and  discuss  new  developments 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  patent  sys- 
tem provides  the  inventor  with  a  protec- 
tion to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  in 
exchange  for  disclosure.     The  free  avail- 
ability of  information  in  America  may 
be  attributed  to  our  patent  system.    Its 
principles  were  well  established  in  the 
United    States    long    before    they    had 
gained  acceptance  In  other  industrialized 
nations.    Our  industrial  laboratories  are 
characterized  by  the  minimum  restric- 
tions of  secrecy.    There  are  few  restric- 
tions on  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  In 
our    industrial   society,    except    in    two 
areas:    namely,    those    projects    where 
patent  applications  have  ix>t  been  filed 
as  research  has  not  proceeded  to  com- 
pletion and  those  affecting  national  se- 
curity.    The  granting  of  a  patent  results 
in  rewards  to  inventors  which  are  bal- 
anced by  gains  to  society  In  the  form  of 
new  products,  processes  and.  perhaps  of 
most  significance,  disclosed  knowledge. 
Were  it  not  for  the  patent  system  and 
the  legal  protection  which  it  provides  an 
inventor,  many  companies  would  be  un- 
willing to  conduct  any  research.    If  they 
decided  to  do  so,  they  would  be  con- 
fronted    with     defending      themselves 
against    industrial    spies,    bribery,    and 
similar  unsavory  practices.    If  their  ef- 
forts in  these  uneconomic  directions  were 
unsuccessful,   competitors   would   enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  Inventive  efforts.    On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  successful  In 
imposing  complete  secrecy,  society  loses 
the  opportunity  for  others  to  build  upon 
the  results  of  the  past.    Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rapid  tempo  of  mod- 
ern   science    and    technology    are   well 
aware  of  the  debt  this  generation  owes 
to  those  that  have  preceded  it.    Certain- 
ly  a   limited   protection   extending   for 
only  17  years  for  complete  disclosure  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  attribute  of 
the  patent  system  In  maintaining  Amer- 
ica's industrial  supremacy, 

The  Importance  of  inventive  activity 
is  shown  by  a  recent  publication  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
It  deals  with  the  economic  and  social 
factors  which  bear  on  the  rate  and  di- 
rection of  inventive  activity.  It  com- 
prises a  number  of  papers  pi-esented  at 
a  special  conference   to  consider  how 
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America's  Invent  ve  resources  might  be 
augmented. 

Prof.  Jesse  W  Markham,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  ^*rho  was  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Economics  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  studies  included  in 
this  significant  publication.  He  has  set 
forth  the  princljal  criteria  by  which  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  patent 
system  in  attaining  desired  social  ob- 
jectives in  our  modem  era.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  Insert  a  pertinent  excerpt 
from  his  paper  with  respect  to  the  patent 
system  at  this  pant  In  my  remarks: 

WhUe  the  ratiitnale  of  patent  systems 
varies  from  country  to  countrj- — and  even 
from  time  to  tlnte  within  each  country — 
most  students  of  the  U.S.  patent  system 
appear  to  agree  that  It  finds  its  principal 
Justification  In  terms  of  the  following 
premises. 

1.  Prospective  rewards  to  the  Inventor  dur- 
ing the  17-year  period  of  protecUou  will  often 
exceed  the  costs  ol  research,  adaptation,  and 
disclosure.  Ttie  prospective  rewards  wovild 
exceed  such  costs  in  fewer  cases  were  the 
17-year  property  right  not  granted.  Hence, 
the  patent  system  Induces  inventive  activity 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaKen. 
Stated  differently.  In  the  absence  of  patent 
protection  the  sojlal  benefits  of  inventive 
activity  often  exceed  the  private  rewards; 
the  patent  system  Is  designed  to  narrow  the 
difference. 

a.  Prospective  giiins  to  society  In  the  form 
of    new    products,   processes,    and    disclosed 
•'  .  '-Htnowledge  the  patent  system  encourages  ex- 
ceeds the  social  cotiz  of  the  17 -year  monopoly 
grant. 

It  Is  in  terms  ot  these  two  premises  that 
the  patent  system,  as  distinct  from  abuses  of 
the  system,  must  be  assessed.  If  the  sys- 
tem accounts  for  a  net  increase  in  Inventions 
having  a  value  •»  society  exceeding  the 
costs  society  pays  for  them,  the  patent  sys- 
tem Is  Justifiable  tn  economic  terms.  It  Is 
worth  pointing  out  that  fulfiUment  of  this 
condition  Justifiet;  the  system  Irrespective 
of  how  much  Inv-jntlve  activity  the  system 
encourages,  provlced  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing the  system  Itfelf  Is  Included  nmong  the 
costs  society  incurs.  In  the  sense  the  patent 
system  Is  not  unlike  any  other  Incentive- 
creating  public  policy,  for  example,  a  change 
In  interest  rates  by  the  monetary  authorities. 
Conceptually,  the  system  performs  optinvally 
If  it  produces  marginal  social  benefits  equal 
to  the  marginal  i«cial  costs  It  Imposes,  ir- 
respective of  the  level  of  activity  at  which 
this  equality  occurs. 

Professor  Markham  recognizes  that 
team  research  undertaken  in  the  labora- 
tories of  America's  corpoi-ate  enterprises 
provides  the  primary  source  of  new  pat- 
ent appbcations.  However,  his  study  re- 
veals that  the  social  costs  of  the  patent 
system  have  not  increased  relative  to  the 
benefits  conferred.  Because  of  the  high 
level  of  technology  we  already  enjoy,  the 
efforts  required  to  produce  new  inven- 
tions today  are  vastly  greater  than  in 
earlier  periods. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert 
another  significant  statement  from  Pro- 
fessor Markham's  study  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

"nub  statistical  evidence,  while  far  from 
■atiafactory.  suggests  either  that  the  reoearch 
required  to  prodjce  a  patentable  invention, 
or  that  the  research  which  does  not  lead  to 
patents.  Increased  substantially  over  the  past 
hair  century.  It  probably  suggests  a  com- 
bination of  botlu  In  1900  one  patent  was 
Issued  for  every  1.7  scientists  and  engineers 
In  the  United  States;  in  1954  (me  patent  was 


issued  for  every  20.5  scientists  and  engineers. 
Research  outlajrs  by  business  firms  have  in- 
creased, especially  since  1930,  more  rapidly 
than  the  population  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Hence,  the  scientific  manpower  and 
dollar  costs  per  patentable  invention  or  non- 
patentable  Inventive  effort,  or  both,  have 
increased  enormously.  Much  of  the  high- 
cost  research  characterized  by  uncertainty 
may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  patent 
system;  much  of  the  resetu-ch  was  directed 
toward  small  products,  and  process  innova- 
tions led  to  relatively  few  patents  and  prob- 
ably would  have  occurred  in  the  absence  of 
the  patent  system.  The  absolute  decline  In 
recent  years  in  the  number  of  patents  issued 
while  research  outla3rs  in  the  private  sector 
registered  large  Increases  Is  consistent  «ith 
tills  interpretation. 

A  basic  tenet  of  the  free  enterprise 
economy  is  that  competition  rather  than 
Government  planning  shall  determine 
the  output  of  oui-  economy  so  that  it 
may  reflect  the  wants  and  desires  of 
individual  consumers.  Before  innova- 
tion became  a  dominant  factor  in  our 
industrial  society,  most  economists  were 
concerned  with  so-called  pure  price  com- 
petition for  standardized  homogeneous 
commodities.  These  competitive  con- 
cepts still  play  a  dominant  role  in  the 
marketing  of  many  basic  raw  materials 
and  agricultural  commodities.  However, 
in  today's  society  comp>ctition  is  far  more 
pervasive. 

Tlie  late  Prof.  Joseph  A.  Schumpeter, 
of  Harvard  University,  in  his  classic  text 
"Capitalism.  Socialism,  and  Democracy  " 
set  forth  the  nature  of  modern  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
following  statement  by  Professor  Schum- 
peter at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Economists  are  at  long  last  emerging 
from  the  stage  in  which  price  competition 
was  all  they  saw.  As  soon  as  quality  com- 
petition and  sales  effort  are  admitted  Into 
the  sacred  precincts  of  theory,  the  price 
variable  is  ousted  from  Its  dominant  posi- 
tion. However,  it  is  still  competition  within 
a  rigid  pattern  of  Invariant  conditions, 
methods  of  production  and  forms  of  Indus- 
trial organization  in  particular,  that  prac- 
tically monopolizes  attention.  But  in  capi- 
talist reality  as  distinguished  from  its 
textbook  picture,  it  Is  not  that  kind  of 
competition  which  counts  but  the  compe- 
tition from  the  new  commodity,  the  new 
technology,  the  new  source  of  supply,  the 
new  type  of  organization  (the  largest  scale 
unit  of  control,  for  Instance) — competition 
which  commands  a  decisive  cost  or  quality 
advantage  and  which  strikes  not  at  the 
margins  of  the  profits  and  the  outputs  of 
the  existing  firms  but  at  their  foundations 
and  their  very  lives.  This  kind  of  competi- 
tion is  as  much  more  effective  than  the  other 
as  a  bombardment  is  in  comparison  with 
forcing  a  door,  and  so  much  more  important 
that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  comparative 
Indifference  whether  competition  in  the 
ordinary  sense  functions  more  or  less 
promptly;  the  p>owerful  lever  that  in  the  long 
run  expands  output  and  brings  down  prices 
is   In    any   case   made   of  other   stuff. 

The  incentive  to  develop  new  products 
in  diverse  fields  which  may  provide  in- 
tense competition  for  well-established 
firms  requires  the  stimulus  of  the  patent 
system  to  justify  the  tremendous  finan- 
cial outlays  that  must  be  assumed  to  sup- 
port an  Industrial  research  activity. 
The  fact  that  aluminum,  copper,  plas- 
tics, and  other  materials  compete  In 
m&ny  applications  with  the  products  of 
the  steel  industry  is  far  more  significant 


than  pure  price  competition  between 
steel  producers.  Furthermore,  since  the 
world  has  Ix^come  so  closely  interrelated, 
competition  now  requires  tliat  sellers 
meet  the  price  of  comparable  products 
if  they  are  to  grow  and  expand.  The 
limits  of  price  variances  for  any  pi-oduct 
have  been  rtKluced  laigely  t>ecause  of  the  » 
p>ossibility  of  new  competition  arising 
from  reseaich  activities  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  consumer  has  been  tlie  bene- 
ficiary of  these  basic  advances  in  our 
society  and  our  technology.  The  patent 
system  has  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  change  in  business  organizations 
which  stems  from  the  fact  that  Uie 
United  States  first  adopted  a  common 
market  without  barriers  for  tlie  free 
movement  of  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States.  A  wide  market  is  available 
for  any  producer,  and  this  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  reduce  costs  through  the  appli- 
cation of  mass  production  techniques. 
However,  the  cost  of  establishments  to 
utilize  tliese  methods  requires  high  ex- 
penditures for  distribution  and  promo- 
tion. It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  the 
major  portion  of  our  commercial  re- 
search activities  have  been  assumed  by 
corporate  enterprises.  One  instance  of 
proliferation  of  scientific  advances  is 
found  in  the  case  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try, where  the  production  of  basic  Inor- 
ganic chemicals  has  long  since  been  sub- 
ordinated to  the  development  of  new 
products  which  were  previously  un- 
known. 

The  founder  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  Mr. 
E.  I.  du  Pont,  a  close  friend  of  ThoVnas 
Jefferson,  was  granted  his  first  patent 
in  1804.  However,  the  changing  nature 
of  chemical  research  was  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Crawford  H.  Greenwalt.  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  in  his  appear- 
ance before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He 
testified  in  November  1949  that — 

For  the  Du  Pont  Co..  and  I  believe  this  is 
also  true  for  the  chemical  Industry,  I  can 
say  categorically  that  ovir  present  size  and 
our  present  success  have  come  about  through 
the  new  pnxlucts  and  new  processes  that 
have  been  developed  in  our  laboratories.  The 
proof  of  that  statement  is  In  our  sales  figures. 
Sixty  percent  of  Du  Pont  sales  in  1948  con- 
sisted of  products  that  did  not  exist  or  were 
not  In  ^arge-scale  commercial  production 
In  1938.  Just  two  decades  ago.  Among  these 
products  are  acetate  rayon;  neoprene,  the 
first  practical,  general  purpose  synthetic  rub- 
ber; molstureproof  cellophane.  Dulux  enam- 
els, Cordura  rayon  tire  yarns,  numerous  plas- 
tics, and.  of  course,  nylon.  Had  we  chosen 
to  grow  by  reaching  for  the  largest  possible 
market  In  products  sold  in  1928.  we  would 
be  a  much  smaller  company  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  weaker  one.  We  elected  to  take  our 
chances  on  the  new  rather  than  to  rest 
comfortably  or  possibly  uncomfortably  on 
the  old. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  Willard  P.  Mueller  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  included  in 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search study  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  showed  that  for  nearly  all  of  its 
100  years  of  growth  before  1920  Du  Pont 
was  a  manufacturer  of  explosives  and 
related  products.  Today  the  major  share 
of  the  output  of  not  only  Du  Pont  but  of 
most  firms  in  the  chemical  industry  rep- 
resents products  which  were  unknown  a 
few  years  ago.   The  cost  of  such  research 
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is  set  forth  in  Professor  Mueller's  paper. 
In  the  case  of  nylon,  which  Professor 
Mueller  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  modern  in- 
dustrial chemistry  and  research  spon- 
sored by  private  enterprise,  he  shows 
that  by  the  time  Du  Pont  had  reached 
the  point  where  it  could  build  a  pilot 
plant  expenditures  amounted  to  $787,000. 
The  pilot  plant,  which  was  completed  in 
1938,  was  designed  and  built  at  a  cost 
of  $391,000. 

In  addition,  $782,000.  almost  the  same 
amount  as  was  required  for  all  prepilot 
plant  research,  was  needed  for  sales  de- 
velopment in  order  to  insure  a  market 
for  this  new  product  which  would  com- 
pete with  silk  and  other  fibers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  costs,  the  first  commer- 
cial nylon  plant  required  expenditures  of 
$8,600,000.  Without  patent  protection, 
it  is  doubtful  that  any  organization  could 
support  the  necessary  research  activity 
to  synthesize  new  products  which,  as 
they  have  become  better  known,  have 
displaced  natural  products  in  such  di- 
verse fields  as  automobile  tires  and 
women's  stockings.  Furthermore,  this 
development  directly  contributed  to  the 
security  of  our  country,  as  it  has  made 
it  unnecessary  for  us  to  depend  uF>on 
foreign  silk  production. 

Orion,  another  Du  Pont  fiber  reviewed 
by  Professor  Mueller,  represented  more 
than  8  years  of  intensive  research  and 
development  work  and  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  at  least  $25  million  for  bring- 
ing it  from  the  research  laboratory 
through  the  pilot  plant,  market  develop- 
ment, and  initial  plant  development 
stages  to  gain  public  acceptance. 

Agricultural  chemicals  are  still  an- 
other field  where  the  chemical  industry 
has  provided  new  products  that  have 
benefited  the  American  economy.  These 
include  pesticides,  weed  killers,  and  a 
host  of  other  products  which  enable  us 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fibers.  At  the  same  time  manpower 
which  would  othei-wise  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  agriculture  has  been  set  free 
to  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
countless  other  goods  and  services 
which  characterize  the  standard  well- 
being  that  Americans  enjoy. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Or- 
ville  Pi-eeman,  on  March  19  of  this  year 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  technological  explosion  in  American 
agriculture  assures  us  of  abundant  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber  from  fewer  acres  than  ever 
before.  Pressure  on  the  land  for  food  pro- 
duction has  been  relieved  by  the  unmatched 
scientific  progress  of  the  American  farmer. 
All  of  our  food  and  fiber  needs  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  can  be  met  with  51  million 
fewer  acres  of  cropland  than  we  now  have. 
This  land,  under  both  private  and  public 
stewardship,  can  now  be  used  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  of  the  American  people 
to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  out 
of  doors. 

Again  without  patent  protection,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  would  have  been 
PKJssible  to  finance  the  research  activ- 
ities of  those  whose  natural  interests  led 
them  toward  the  development  of  the 
scientific  advances  underlying  the  mod- 
ern petroleum  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  principally  concerned  with  Amer- 


ica's progress  in  the  field  of  astronautics 
have  long  recognized  the  important  con- 
tribution of  the  transistor  which  was 
developed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. Dr.  Richard  R.  Nelson,  of  the 
Rand  Corp.,  in  his  paper  included  in  the 
National  Bureau's  study,  reviews  the  or- 
ganization of  the  research  project 
undertaken  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  which  made  this  basic  de- 
velopment possible.  Its  importance  to 
our  entire  civilian  and  military  economy 
is  described  by  Dr.  Nelson  and  I  wish 
to  insert  an  excerpt  from  his  paper  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

The  transistor  was  invented  In  the  course 
of  a  research  program  started  In  1946  at  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  The  transistor 
has  several  advantages  over  the  trlode 
vacuum  tube,  Lee  De  Forests  invention  of 
half  a  century  ago;  it  is  much  smaller  than 
the  vacuum  tube,  it  requires  much  less  ener- 
gy Input  to  do  a  given  Job,  and  In  many 
applications  it  is  much  more  durable.  On 
the  negative  side,  the  performance  of  the 
transistor  is  much  more  sensitive  to  varying 
temperature  than  is  that  of  the  vacuum 
tube;  at  present  the  transistor  Is  not  as 
capable  as  the  vacuum  tube  at  high  fre- 
quencies and  in  handling  high  power,  and 
thus  far,  problems  of  quality  control  have 
proven  quite  .serious  In  transistor  manufac- 
ture. 

The  transistor  has  had  Its  most  significant 
impact  not  as  a  component  replacing 
vacuum  tubes  in  established  products,  but 
as  a  component  of  products  which  were  un- 
economical before  the  development  of  the 
transistor.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  electronic  packages  where  the 
transistor's  strong  points  are  Important. 
Very  compact  computers  are  the  most  strik- 
ing example.  Without  transistors,  com- 
puters of  a  given  capability  would  have  to 
be  much  larger  both  because  vacuum  tubes 
are  larger  than  equivalent  transistors  and 
because  cooling  requirements  are  much 
greater  for  vacuvxm  tubes.  Almost  all  of  our 
new  airt>orne  navigation,  bombing,  and  fire 
control  systems,  for  example,  are  transis- 
torized. So  are  all  of  our  satellite  computers. 
And  without  transistors  our  large  com- 
puters, which  are  playing  an  Increasingly  Im- 
pKJrtant  role  in  science,  engineering,  and 
management,  undoubtedly  would  be  much 
more  expensive — probably  so  much  so  that 
many  of  their  present  uses  would  not  be 
economically  sound. 

Thus  the  transistor  has  stimulated  growth. 
Including  the  invention  and  innovation  on  a 
considerable  scale  of  products  which  can 
profitably  use  transistors  as  components. 
The  transistor  has  also  stimulated  research 
and  development  aimed  at  reducing  the  size 
of  complementary  electronic  circuit  ele- 
ments. Much  of  the  work  in  printed  cir- 
cuitry, for  example,  certainly  fits  this  pic- 
ture. Further,  as  we  shall  see.  the  research 
which  led  to  the  transistor  also  produced  a 
number  of  other  new  and  Improved  semi- 
conductor devices.  Thus,  if  It  be  argued 
that  one  of  the  Indexes  of  the  importance 
of  an  invention  Is  the  amount  of  inventive 
activity  it  stimulates,  then,  by  this  criterion, 
the  transistor  is  a  major  Invention  indeed 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  a  development  such  as  the 
transistor  which  was  initially  conceived 
as  a  means  to  improve  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  necessarily  contributes  to 
our  store  of  knowledge  and  opens  new 
fields  for  application  research  for  count- 
less others.  I  shall  quote  directly  from 
Dr.  Nelson: 

And  since  the  birth  of  the  transistor  there 
have  been  substantial  Improvements  In 
vacuum  tubes,  many  of  these  improvements 


certainly  stimulated  by  the  competition  of 
the  transistor.  Almost  no  invention  elimi- 
nates aU  of  its  competition  overnight,  and 
the  transistor  is  no  exception.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  transistor  may  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  inventions  of  the 
20th  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  applicable  term  I 
might  use  in  describing  the  benefits  of 
any  invention  is  to  refer  to  borrowed 
technology  where  a  patent  on  an  inven- 
tion created  to  fill  a  limited  need  ulti- 
mately has  effects  far  beyond  the  narrow 
range  of  the  technical  specialty  of  imme- 
diate concern  to  the  inventor.  In  some 
instances  the  new  applications  are  de- 
veloped and  marketed  during  the  life  of 
the  patent,  but  in  others  many  years 
may  elapse  before  the  many  possibilities 
of  utilizing  an  invention  are  realized. 
Needless  to  say.  if  the  patent  has  ex- 
pired, anyone  is  then  free  to  use  this 
addition  to  our  store  of  knowledge  with- 
out the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

Certainly,  the  profits  derived  by  those 
who  imdertake  an  important  break- 
through such  as  the  transistor  when 
contrasted  with  the  benefits  every  Amer- 
ican receives  show  that  patent  protec- 
tion is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  Insure  the 
continuing  development  of  these  new 
and  impKJrtant  applications  of  the  basic 
sciences.  In  fact,  in  the  modern  re- 
seai-ch  laboratory,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween application  and  invention  and 
scientific  discovery  has  become  blurred. 
The  fact  that  our  patent  system  provides 
rewards  for  pioneering  efforts  Insures 
a  demand  for  the  talented  personnel  that 
are  continuously  being  graduated  from 
American  universities.  The  motivation 
of  our  society  is  based  on  a  system  of 
personal  rewards  as  contrasted  with 
overall  central  direction  which  neces- 
sarily is  not  concerned  with  the  indi- 
vidual aspirations  of  scientists  and  in- 
ventors. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  Dr.  Nelson's  paper  was 
of  great  Interest  to  me  as  he  traced  the 
entire  concept  of  the  transistor  from  the 
announcement  in  1948  of  the  invention 
of  a  point  contact  transistor  to  the  award 
of  a  Nobel  Prize  in  1952  to  three  of  the 
principal  participants  in  the  research 
which  led  to  the  broad-scale  develop- 
ment and  application  of  trai^istor  tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  Nelson's  perception  of  the  role  of 
modem  corporate  team  research  efforts 
and  the  continuing  reward  of  the  private 
inventor  is  of  such  interest  that  I  wish 
to  Insert  another  excerpt  from  his  pa- 
per at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 

The  transistor  was  the  result  of  the  re- 
search of  a  group  of  extremely  able  scien- 
tists working  close  to  the  frontiers  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  In  one  of  the  world's  largest 
Indtistrlal  research  laboratories.  As  such, 
the  invention  of  the  transistor  is  a  model 
of  what  many  writers  believe  to  be  the  com- 
ing norm.  In  another  paper  I  have  argued 
that  the  large  industrial  laboratory  has  by 
no  means  usurped  the  field  of  Invention — 
the  private  Inventor  still  Is  playing  a  very 
Important  role — and  that  many  important 
Inventions  still  are  being  made  quite  inde- 
pendently of  closely  preceding  scientific  ad- 
vances. But  the  role  of  the  Industrial  labo- 
ratory is  important  and  growing  and  it  is 
likely  that,  particularly  In  the  large  labora- 
tories, a  growing  share  of  Inventive  activity 
will  be  motivated  by  recent  advances  in  fun- 
damental science. 
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The  Inventive  activity  studied  in  this 
paper — the  type  which  has  led  to  such  tech- 
nical advances.  In  addition  to  the  transistor, 
as  nylon,  dacron,  hybrid  corn,  radar,  and  the 
new  molecular  electronics — Is  not  generally 
an  activity  motivated  by.  and  directed  to- 
ward, the  objective  of  a  closely  defined  mar- 
ketable product.  The  research  scientists  In- 
volved may  have  an  Idea  of  the  practical 
fruits  to  which  thjelr  work  may  lead.  But 
the  research  projects  undertaken  are  far  less 
closely  focused  on  a  single  objective  than 
were,  say,  the  projects  which  led  to  the  auto- 
matic cotton  picker,  the  Jet  engine,  and 
Kodachrome,  where  the  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists were  aiming  at  one  particular 
target. 

The  genius  of  our  forefathers  in  estab- 
lishing the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  vindicated  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  society  where  individual 
initiative  and  effort  provide  us  with  ever- 
rising  living  standards.  In  spite  of  the 
drastic  change  In  the  scale  of  our  com- 
mercial activities  to  serve  growing  mass 
markets,  the  incentives  provided  by  the 
patent  system  are  still  furnishing  a  re- 
ward for  those  whose  efforts  enhance 
the  well-being  of  everj'one.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  a  patent  does 
not  guarantee  a  reward  to  an  inventor 
or  to  any  commercial  firm  which  sup- 
ports his  efforts.  It  merely  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  inventors  to  seek  financial  sup- 
port and  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  conceptions  and  enjoy  whatever 
benefit  may  \ye  realized  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  if  they  meet  with  success. 
Whether  such  a  benefit  will  ever  be 
realized  is  lef ;  to  the  judgment  of  the 
marketplace.  However,  the  patent  Is 
limited  in  time,  and  upon  its  expiration 
new  competitive  efforts  are  stimulated 
which  might  not  have  been  forthcoming 
without  the  initial  incentive  the  patent 
system  provided. 

The  Con«re.ss  Is  once  again  considering 
basic  patent  legislation  and  it  Is  well  to 
remember  that  many  of  the  questions 
which  are  cuirently  raised  with  respect 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  patent  system 
were  considered  more  than  20  years  ago 
during  the  extensive  review  of  competi- 
tion In  the  American  economy  under- 
taken by  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  The  late  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  then  director  of 
the  General  Motors  Research  Labora- 
tory, in  his  appearance  before  the  TNEC 
reviewed  the  alms  of  team  research  In  a 
modem  Industrial  society.  Patents  are 
awarded  to  Individuals  and  the  system  of 
rewards  for  personal  effort  described  by 
Mr.  Kettering  is  still  applicable  in  most 
industrial  research  laboratories.  He  was 
asked  whether  an  employee  who  makes 
an  important  Invention  Is  rewarded  be- 
yond his  usual  compensation.  Mr.  Ket- 
tering stated  that  normally  this  Is  the 
case.  However,  the  broad  philosophy  un- 
derlying teeun  research  that  he  set  forth 
Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert 
an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Kettering's  testi- 
mony which  is  applicable  to  today's  in- 
dustrial research  efforts  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

You  see.  when  you  are  working  on  an 
Invention — well,  we  don't  work  on  inven- 
tions; we  try  to  solve  some  Industrial  prob- 
lem; try  to  make  a  new  piece  of  apparatus. 
Now,  you  never  know  what  Inventions  are 
going  to  be  useful  and  what  are  not,  because 


as  you  come  upon  the  problem,  you  can't 
tell  what  is  Important  and  what  is  not  Im- 
portant, so  we  have  to  kind  of  study  the 
whole  thing  on  the  whole  front.    It  may  go 
off  at  that  angle  or  this  angle.     What  we 
would  rather  do  Is  to  try  to  reward  the  whole 
laboratory,  to  keep  the  Individuals  working 
together.     If  you  gave  the  reward  to  a  par- 
ticular   individual    for    his    particular    In- 
vention, then  he  would  be  secretive  about  the 
thing,  so  we  try  to  reward  the  whole  labora- 
tory, if  they  do  good.    In  other  words.  If  he 
makes    some    things    th.it   are    valuable,   we 
reward  the  laboratory,  because  one  depart- 
ment may  make  an  important  contribution 
one  year   and  another  department   another 
}-ear;   but  then  we  always  give  a  little  par- 
ticular bonus  to  the  fellow  who  did  that  Job. 
You  have  to  keep  the  collective  reward  in 
order  to  keep  the  thing  from  crystallizing 
and  segregating.     A  one-man  Invention  Isn't 
very  possible  these  days,  because  there  are 
so  many  ramifications  that  we  have  to  work 
together  as  a  group.     I  think  that  one  of 
the  hardest  problems  we  have  had  Is  to  get 
scientific  men  to  sit  down  and  work  on  a 
common  problem,  because  their  whole  train- 
ing has  been  Individualistic,  but  If  you  get 
a  good  problem  and,^can  divide  It  up  Into 
a  number  of  sections  and  assign  the  met- 
allurgical  department  to  the  metallurgical 
part    and    assign    another    problem    to    the 
physicist  and  another  to  the  chemist,  and 
so  forth,  then  our  particular  Job  is  to  cor- 
relate    that    so     when     their    work    comes 
together,   it   is   the   thing   we  are   trying   to 
get  made.     It  works  out  pretty  nice.    You 
see  our  stuff  falls  so  often;   it  Is  about  99 
percent  failure,  and  our  biggest  problem  Is  to 
keep    the    men    enthusiastic,    especially    a 
young  fellow  wUl  come  In  and  set  up  some- 
thing and  develop  It.  and  it  doesn't  work, 
then  be  is  all  down.    We  say,  "You  are  just 
an  amateur  failure;   you  have  to  learn  how 
to  fall  over  and  over  and  over  again,"  but 
after    they    understand    that,    there    Is    no 
trouble  about  working  together  then. 

Mr.  Cox.  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  asked  Mr. 
Kettering  an  interesting  question.  He 
asked: 

Mr.  Cox.  When  you  were  making  those  in- 
ventions did  the  possibility  of  the  acquisition 
of  a  patent  serve  to  stimulate  you  In  your 
work? 

Mr.  Kettering's  reply  shows  that  the 
reward  Inherent  in  the  patent  system 
makes  it  possible  for  an  invention  to  be 
translated  from  a  nebulous  concept  to  a 
product  or  process  vital  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens.  He  an- 
swered Mr.  Cox's  question  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kettehino.  No;  I  wouldn't  say  It  did; 
I  would  say  it  came  more  as  a  reward  rather 
than  as  an  Incentive,  because  when  you  are 
working  on  a  problem,  you  see,  I  have  had  to 
give  an  order  to  get  people  to  understand. 
They  say,  "What  is  research?"  Well,  a  re- 
search worker  Is  a  fellow  who  Is  working  on 
something  he  doesn't  understand — he  Is  try- 
ing to  solve  a  problem.  •   •  • 

So  you  never  know  when  you  get  the  prob- 
lem solved  whether  there  Is  anything  that  is 
patentable  In  there  or  whether  there  isn't,  so 
if  you  start  out  to  make  an  Invention  for  the 
sake  of  making  an  Invention  It  will  never 
be  a  very  good  one.  An  Invention  comes  as 
really  the  secondary  thing  of  having  accom- 
plished a  useful  thing.  You  see,  that  is 
what  you  start  out  with,  by  saying  that  a 
patent  Is  a  new  and  useful  Improvement, 
but  to  start  to  make  an  Invention  for  the 
sake  of  making  an  Invention,  I  dont  think 
you  would  get  a  very  good  one.  It  has  to  be 
worked  out  as  part  of  the  general  prob- 
lem. •   •   • 

As  I  say.  It  comes  to  them,  especially  these 
younger  boys,  as  a  reward  of  merit  and  It  la 


very  highly  prized,  and,  of  course,  patents  are 
very  valuable  tilings  in  many  different  ways. 
It  has  been  mentioned  here  that  tliere  are 
many  different  ways  by  which  a  patent  can 
be  valuable. 

The  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  received  testimony  from  the 
late  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen,  who  was 
then  president  of  General  Motors. 
President  Roosevelt  asked  him  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  mobilization  of  Amer- 
ica's Industrial  resources  during  World 
War  n.  Mr.  Knudsen  and  Mr.  Kettering 
both  stressed  the  importance  of  our  pat- 
ent system  during  the  development  and 
production  stages  of  any  new  invention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  quote  directly 
from  Mr.  Knudsen's  statement: 

There  are  three  stages  In  the  development 
*of  an  article.  The  first  Is  the  Inventive  stage, 
that  Is  the  Idea;  the  second  Is  the  develop- 
ment stage,  that  Is  when  the  device  Is  being 
perfected  for  production;  and  the  third  is 
the  mass  production  stage.  Now  anyone 
who  invents  anything  has  got  to  pass  those 
stages  before  It  becomes  really  profitable, 
and  the  firet  stage  he  can  probably  do  him- 
self, the  second  he  can  partly  do  himself; 
with  the  third  he  might  have  to  engage  capi- 
tal to  carry  it  through,  and  that  is  the  way 
he  makes  the  real  money. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Kettering  with  his 
characteristic  candor  In  explaining  a 
complex  subject  In  terms  that  covild 
be  readily  understood  testified  at  length 
on  the  role  of  the  patent  system  in 
stimulating  new  products  through  team 
research.  Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  ixjrtion  of  Mr.  Kettering's  testi- 
mony at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

Mr.  Ketterino.  •  •  •  if  the  Invention  Is 
going  to  lie  of  any  use.  It  has  to  be  trans- 
lated Into  a  product  and  there  Is  such  an 
enormous  step  between  the  patent  and  the 
product.  Mr.  Knudsen  mentioned  this 
morning  the  three  steps:  the  Idea  step,  the 
development  step,  and  the  production  step. 
We  call  that  second  step  the  shirt-losing 
zone,  the  development  zone.  It  Is  a  very 
difficult  rone  to  work  In  because,  first  of 
all,  you  haven't  any  market  yet,  and  yet  you 
have  to  put  a  product  out  that  Is  good 
enough  so  that  somebody  buys  It  and  It  will 
be  all  right  and  yet  you  have  no  commer- 
cial experience  on  It  at  all.  and  that  feeling 
of  the  road  from  the  patent  out  through  to 
get  a  successful  product  Is  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult thing.  It  isn't  understood  at  all.  and 
that  Is  where  Industry  has  got  to  take  their 
ch^ces,  and  you  have  got  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  in  there  sometimes  before  you  get 
a   really    satisfactory    product. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  me  It  makes  any  differ- 
ence whether  It  Is  an  Individual  or  a  cor- 
poration, or  what  not,  as  I  said  a  while  ago 
when  you  start  out  to  do  a  thing,  you  are  an 
amateur  at  It;  the  first  time  you  do  anything 
you  are  an  amateur  at  it,  so  you  are  always 
an  amateur  at  doing  the  Jobs.  That  patent 
Is  a  very  Important  thing  because  you  have 
to  spend  some  money  to  make  tools  and  build 
a  factory  and  to  go  into  production.  After 
you  go  into  production,  you  find  out  from 
the  experience  you  learned  In  the  field, 
from  the  commercial  operations,  that  if  you 
had  It  to  do  over  you  wouldn't  do  It  that 
way.  If  you  don't  have  some  protection 
for  that  thing,  a  competitor  can  start  out 
with  that  fresh  information  and  he  could 
bypass  this  thing,  and  so  you  have  to, have 
some  protection  while  you  an  getting  the 
thing  straightened  out. 

I  think  the  patent  protection  Is  Just  as 
good  for  the  big  organisation  In  that  de- 
velopment period  as  it  U  for  the  Individ- 
ual. •  •  • 
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Aa  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  we  don't  take 
these  problems  with  the  idea  that  we  will 
get  patents  on  them.  We  take  these  prob- 
lems with  the  Idea  that  we  will  get  a  new 
product  or  new  style  of  product.  If  we  get  It, 
and  there  are  new  and  useful  develojHnents 
In  it,  those  are  the  things  upon  which  we  get 
patents.     •   •   • 

I  think  perhaps  the  psychology  of  an  in- 
ventor is  not  very  well  understood  here.  An 
inventor  is  a  fellow  who  wants  to  do  some- 
thing because  he  doesn't  know  why  he  wants 
to  do  it  but  he  has  an  aptitude  for  it.  Just 
like  a  fellow  who  wants  to  play  a  musical 
Instrument  or  paint  a  picture.  He  would 
invent  whether  he  got  a  patent  or  not  and 
he  doesn't  know  why  he  Invents.  He  has 
an  aptitude  for  doing  that  thing  and  he 
wants  to  do  it  and  enjoys  doing  it. 

If  you  try  to  invent  with  your  eye  on  the 
patent,  you  never  get  very  good  patents,  be- 
cause they  won't  be  so  useful;  but  if  you  in- 
vent with  the  idea  of  protecting  this  new 
thing — you  have  a  problem  and  you  say, 
"I  would  like  to  have  a  new  tool  for  that." 
and  if  I  develop  the  new  tool  that  does  your 
work  all  right  and  that  happens  to  open 
up  a  new  field,  you  say,  "You  ought  to  get  a 
patent  on  that."  That  Is  the  only  good 
patent  there  is. 

Sometimes  there  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of 
doing  a  thing  after  you  start  to  do  it.  When 
you  put  your  money  on  that  way,  you  take 
out  these  auxiliary  patents  as  sort  of  pro- 
tective things  you  didn't  find  yourself,  and 
I  think  that  is  all  right,  too  *  •  •  because 
the  amount  of  capital  that  you  have  to  put 
in  some  of  these  things  sometimes  is  per- 
fectly appalling,  because  you  have  to  make 
a  set  of  tools.  You  make  a  few  hundreds 
•  and  you  find  out  you  have  to  change  the 
whole  thing.  Any  development  of  a  new 
product  Is  a  very  expensive  thing  because, 
you  see,  your  customers  are  the  fellows  who 
really  tell  you  what  your  product  ought  to  be, 
and  when  you  haven't  got  any  customers  on 
that  product  you  have  to  use  your  beet  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  you  think  they  are  going 
to  like.  You  have  got  to  make  the  best  thing 
you  know  how  to  make,  put  it  on  the  market, 
get  the  customer  reaction  on  it,  and  he  comes 
back  and  says,  "Why  didn't  you  make  this 
this  way  instead  of  that  way?"  You  never 
thought  about  it,  because  he  doesn't  look  at 
it  the  way  you  do;  be  looks  at  it  from  his 
particular  standpoint.  You  find  a  good  thing 
to  modify  and  you  have  to  throw  your  tools 
away  and  start  all  over.  We  usually  have  to 
start  about  three  times  with  any  new  prod- 
uct before  we  really  get  something  that  has 
an  ability  to  broaden  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  in  vindertaking 
team  research  the  inventor  normally  as- 
signs patents  developed  in  corporate  lab- 
oratories to  the  company  for  which  he 
works.  However,  his  own  financial  suc- 
cess largely  reflects  his  creativity  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  inventions.  He  is,  of 
course,  furnished  equipment,  assistance, 
and  support  to  work  full  time  at  the 
business  he  likes  best.  I  myself  believe 
it  would  otherwise  be  imF>ossible  for  but 
a  few  of  America's  many  talented  scien- 
tists, engineers,  doctors  and  other  spe- 
cialists to  enter  the  research  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  87th  Congress  which  would 
severely  limit  patent  protection  on  in- 
ventions developed  through  the  team  re- 
search I  have  described.  Some  of  them 
suggest  that  Governqient  officials  should 
predetermine  the  significance  of  a  patent 
development  rather  than  permit  such  a 
determination  to  be  made  in  our  free 
markets.  Another  proposal  has  been 
advanced  to  establish  a  different  set  of 


criteria  for  new  inventions  In  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  than  apply  to  other 
fields  of  activity.  Upon  reflection  and 
based  on  some  of  the  statements  to  which 
I  have  referred,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
science  and  invention  are  not  confined 
to  narrow  industrial  classifications. 
Chemistry,  physics,  and  the  biological 
sciences  overlap  and  there  is  no  clear  line 
of  division.  One  of  the  proposals  con- 
sidered by  this  Congress  would  estab- 
lish different  criteria  for  those  patents 
involving  so-called  molecular  modifica- 
tions in  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  orlon,  dacron,  and  the 
many  significant  refining  processes  in 
the  petroleum  industry  all  deal  with 
molecular  modifications.  The  science  of 
chemistry  is  based  on  relationships  of 
atoms  and  molecules  which  apply 
whether  they  are  usable  for  drugs  or 
not. 

This  Congress  is  also  considering 
many  measures  which  directly  concern 
the  competitive  relationships  of  our  pro- 
ducers with  individuals  and  firms 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  entering 
into  a  period  where  economic  competi- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  more  intense 
and  certainly  the  needs  of  defense  will 
continue  to  mount  The  patent  system 
by  providing  a  stimulus  for  invention 
which  experience  has  shown  will  produce 
unintended  bSTJroducts  pervading  the 
entire  economy  still  appears  to  be  the 
most  desirable  method  to  induce  a  high 
rate  of  inventive  activity  without  im- 
posing centralized  controls  and  direc- 
tives upon  individual  Inventors.  Those 
of  us  who  embrace  the  philosophy  of 
freedom  and  are  convinced  that  the  ef- 
forts of  free  men  are  more  productive 
than  those  under  Government  regimen- 
tation wish  to  preserve  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  American  patent  system  so 
that  our  rate  of  industrial  progress  may 
continue  to  rise  while  our  scientific  and 
technological  efforts  provide  world  lead- 
ership during  this  critical  decade. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reifel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNTX)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  ^ 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Algek. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Bruding. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Illinois),  for  June  25  and 
June  26,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Brewster  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oarmatz)  ,  for  Monday,  June  25,  through 
Wednesday,  June  27,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  .  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

BiUs  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2121.  An  act  to  esUbllsh  PWieral  agri- 
cultural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2859.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  in  which 
crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  297 1.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
lands  of  the  United  SUtes  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Jicarllla  Apache 
Tribe  of  the  Jicarllla  Reservation:  to  the 
Committee  on«Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3120.  An  Act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
act  of  May  29.  1884:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
may  be  filed:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  42  minutes  pm.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. June  26,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  1  hour,  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  RouoEBusH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Conte),  for  45  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2220.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  in  the  amount  of  $2  billion 
for  loans  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(H.  Doc.  No.  446);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2221.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  involving  increases  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiure 
(H.  Doc.  No.  447) :  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral   of    the    United    States    transmitting    a 


report  on  an  audit  <^t  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  a  wholly  owned  Government  corporn- 
tlon,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1961 
(H.  Doc.  No.  448);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  i 

2223.  A  letter  froit  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
triinsmitting  the  aAhual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  the  fiscal  jear  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216.  217), 
iind  is  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  'pursuant  to  rule  XL  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

2225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  !a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Departm«nt  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  St.  Croix  River, 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  naquested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  April  9,  1957;  to 
the   Committee  on   Public   Works. 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  22.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Lavaca  and 
Navldad  Rivers.  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Comnnlttee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 27.  1951;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I 

2227.  A  letter  frttn  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  4.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  the  Warroad  River  and 
Bull  Dog  Creek,  Minn.,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  December  22, 
1944  (H.  Doc.  No.  440):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
one  illustration. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  2,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  an  interim  report  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
urban  areas  from  Hampton.  111.,  to  Cassville, 
Wis.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, adopted  Septemlier  18,  1944  (H.  Doc. 
No.  450):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  three  illus- 
trations. I  t 

2229.  A  letter  tiom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  study — 
second  interim  report  on  the  Buffalo  Harbor, 
N.Y.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  18, 
1956  and  June  27,  1956  (H  Doc.  No.  451): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  4,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Columbia 
and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancou- 
ver. Wash.,  and  Portland,  Greg  ,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 


atives, adopted  March  14,  1957  and  April  9, 
1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  452):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  illustrations. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Aimy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  22,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  New 
Melones  project,  Stanislaus  River,  Calif.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  April  12,  1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  453):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Trinity 
River  and  tributaries,  Texas,  Fort  Worth 
area,  part  II,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  27,  1957  (H. 
Doc.  No.  454) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  six 
illustrations. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  31,  19G1,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  interim  report  No.  2,  Cook 
inlet  and  tributaries,  part  No.  1,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  Bradley  Lake.  Alaska,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act.  approved  June  30, 
1948  (H.  Doc.  No.  465);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  illustrations. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Colonial 
Beach,  Va.,  authorized  by  Public  Law  71, 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  16,  1955  (H. 
Doc.  No.  456);  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  four 
illustrations. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Departnient  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  30.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Rollinson 
Channel  and  channel  from  Hatteras  Inlet  to 
Hatteras,  N.C.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  tidopted  July  29,  1955,  July 
31,  1957,  and  July  16,  1958,  respectively  (H. 
Doc.  No  457);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
illustrations. 

2236.  A  letter  from   the  Secretary  of  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PL^- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Nineteenth  report,  pertaining  to 
commingling  of  United  States  and  Commu- 
nist foreign  aid  (Rept.  No.  1907).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  cf  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11405.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
Government  improvements  under  concession 
contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purpose^;-  with  amendmert 
(Rept.  No.  1908).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  10276.  A  blU  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Petersburg  National 
Military  Park,  to  provide  for  acquisition  of 
a  portion  of  the  Five  Forks  Battlefield,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1909 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  we're  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CI^ELF: 
H.R.  12277.  A   bill    to   provide   for  the   es- 
tablishment of  a  new  trout  fish  hatchery  on 
or  near  the  Cumberland  River  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  12278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    prohibit   any   State 
from  applying  a  means  test  in  determining 
eligibility  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
thereunder,  and  to  provide  Federal  grants  in 
increased  amounts  (payable  annually  in  ad- 
vance) to  cover  the  full  cost  of  •  such  assist- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  12279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  dvity  on 
particle  board:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
vand  Means. 

By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  12280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  on  or  near 
the  Cumberland   River   In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   PERKINS: 
H.R.  12281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 


,.».  ,»...,  ..1.    /-.i..  t  ^     lishment  of  a  fish  hatchery  in  the  State  of 

Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  (^^^^^j^       ^   ^^^   committee   on   Merchant 
Engineers,  Department  of  the   Army,  dated      ^^^^^^  ^^^  Fisheries. 


May  4,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
of  the  coast  of  southern  California — special 
interim  report  on  the  Ventura  area,  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act,  approved  July  3.  1930,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No.  458) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  three  illustrations. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  the  Kennebunk  River,  Maine,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  3,  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  459);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  one  illustration. 


By  Mr.   ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  12282.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 

the   Small   Business   Administration   to    the 

"Federal  Small  Business  Administration";  to 

the    Committee   on   Banking  and   Currency. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD : 

H.R.  12283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  on  or  near 
the  Cumberland  River  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  12284.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trout  fish  hatchery  on  or  near 
the  Cumberland  River  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  12285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  inequities  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to  the  Committee  en  Post  Office  and  CtrU 

Service.  

By  Mr.  HAIPERN: 
H.R.  12386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  so  ■•  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establisbment  of  a  WlUte  naei 
designed  to  render  emergency  aaslatance  to 
the  people  of  other  nations  In  case  of  dis- 
aster; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 

HJt.  13387.  A  Mil  to  establish  an 
Interdepartmental  Hlfhway  Safety  Board;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
CcHnmerce. 

By  Mr.  sn.KR: 
H.R.  12288.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  on  or  near 
the  Cumberland   River   In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HJl.  13389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  identiflcatlon 
of  a  military  airlift  command  as  a  specified 
command,  to  provide  for  its  military  mission, 
and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  in 
airlift;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
Hit.  12290.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  the 
case  of  any  area  which  has  been  adversely 
affected   by   the   imposition  by   the  United 
States  of  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
products  from    Communist  or   Communist- 
dominated  countries;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
HJl.  12291.  A  bill  to  designate  the  reservoir 
on   the   Shenango  River   above   SharpsviUe, 
Pa.,  as  the  George  Mahaney  Reservoir;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HJt.  12292.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  12293.  A   bill    to   provide   an    elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pvirposes: 
to   the   Committee  on   the   District  of   Co- 
liunbia. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  12294.  A  biU  to  add  table  eggs  to  the 
Agricultural    Marketing    Agreement    Act    of 
1937;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.J.   Res.  751.  Joint  resolution   requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood, 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tem- 
porary Import  quotas  for  softwood;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  499.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish   a  Joint  Committee  on   Ethics  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rides. 


PEmTONS.  ETC. 
Under  clauae  1  Of  rale  XXn. 

309.  The  SPEAKXR  presented  a  petition  of 
J.  J.  Mulrooney,  exeetitlve  vice  president,  Na- 
ttonal- American  Wholesale  Lumber  Associa- 
tion, New  York.  H.T.,  requesting  that  they 
be  placed  on  record  as  opposing  the  favored 
and  unjust  tax  position  of  coc^>eratives  in 
oompetitlve  business,  which  was  rtf  erred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

•• <■»         »■ 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURtNO 
MORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Uanstsld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  25,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rabbi  David  Shapiro,  of  Temple  Sinai. 
Hollywood,  Fla.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  the  universe  and  of  man- 
kind: 

In  these  soul-stirring  times,  we  need 
Thy  guidance  and  Thy  blessing.  Serious 
is  the  challenge  that  freedom -loving 
America  faces.  We  seek  peace;  but  we 
must  safeguard  life  and  liberty  from 
possible  onslaughts  of  godless,  ruthless, 
and  unprincipled  aggressors. 

While  we  must  develop  superior  mili- 
tary might  and  diplomatic  competence, 
we  must  also  be  filled  with  Thy  holy 
spirit. 

To  win  friends  among  wavering  na- 
tions and  to  influence  those  who  are  on 
our  side  to  continue  to  side  with  us,  we 
must  manifest  by  our  own  righteous  con- 
duct, superiority  of  the  American  way  of 
thinking  and  living. 

Bless  Thou  the  Members  of  this  great 
legislative  body — the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America — who  have 
been  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try to  preserve  and  advance  our  precious 
democracy. 

May  this  land,  under  Thy  providence, 
be  an  influence  for  good  throughout  the 
world,  uniting  men  in  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  helping  to  fulfill  the  vision  of 
Thine  inspired  seers:  "Nation  shall  not 
lift  up  swoid  against  nation,  neither 
shall  men  learn  war  any  more."    Amen. 


i    I 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
Hit.  12295.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore   (Selvin)   Zoppo;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  12296.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tadao 
Nagashima;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R.  12297.  A  bUI  for  the  reUef  of  Sallm 
Saltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CNKELL: 
H.R.  12298.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ange- 
lina De  Stefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansreld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday, 
June  23,  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAMsriKLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


CALL  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALEN- 
DAR DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Chaplain  (Col.)  Charles  Edwin 
Brown.  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment 
as  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  as 
major  general  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States  and  as  major  general 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.   AIR   FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Col.  Arthur  R.  DeBolt.  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  35  and  section 
8373.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations,  in  the  Navy  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  secretary's  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, these  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader:  In  view  of 
the  services  to  be  held  tomorrow  in 
South  Dakota,  will  the  Senator  from 
Montana  state  what  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate  will  be?       i , 

Mr.  MANSFIEli).  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  sad  circumstances  concern- 
ing the  passing  of  our  late,  beloved  col- 
league. Senator  Fiancis  Case,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  the  understandable  desire 
of  many  of  our  colleagues,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  to  attend  the  funeral  serv- 
ices in  Rapid  City,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  there  are  any  roUcall  votes 
ordered  tomorrow,  they  be  put  over  until 
Wednesday. 

In  explanation,  t  wish  to  state  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  plane  car- 
rying the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  fu- 
neral will  leave  sometime  early  tomor- 
row morning  and  will  return  sometime 
tomorrow  night. 

Therefore,  if  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me,  I  make  that  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  the  majority  leader  has  any 
other  observation  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
that  after  the  disposal  of  Calendar  No. 
1576,  House  bill  11879,  an  act  to  provide 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing  nor- 
mal tax  f-ate  and  of  certain  excise  tax 
rates,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  following: 

H.R.  12154,  the  Sugar  Act  extension, 
which  I  understand  is  being  marked  up 
today  In  the  Finance  Committee, 

H.R.  12061,  the  Renegotiation  Act  ex- 
tension, which  has  not  been  reported 
from  the  Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  11990,  the  debt  ceiling  Increase, 
which  has  not  been  reported  from  the 
Finance  Committee. 

H.R.  10606,  the  extension  of  the  Wel- 
fare Act.  which  will  be  brought  up  later 
in  the  week. 

That  is  the  best  I  can  state  at  this 
time. 


THE  AIRLINE  STRIKE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  very  hi'ief  statement  regard- 
ing the  very  serious  airline  strike  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines  and  of  Pan  American 
Airways,  the  latter  checked  for  the  time 
being  by  a  temporary  restraining  order. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  unanswerably  correct  in  his  statement 
to  the  American  people  that  a  strike  on 
these  airlines  at  this  time  is  bound  to 
create   a,  very   serious   national   emer- 


gency,  involving   the   economy   of   the 
Nation. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  continues  to 
deserve  the  confidence  and  the  high 
commendation  of  the  Congress  and  of 
all  the  American  people  for  the  indus- 
trial statesmanship  he  has  displayed 
and  is  displaying  in  connection  with  the 
pending  disputes. 

But  now  the  time  has  come,  in  my 
judgment,  when  the  American  people 
must  be  the  judges  of  this  strike.  When 
all  of  the  facts  are  called  to  their  at- 
tention, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  strike 
is  basically  a  jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween unions;  for  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
what  is  involved  here. 

In  my  many  years  of  work  in  the  field 
of  labor-dispute  arbitration.  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  position  that  fi-ee  labor 
has  the  responsibility  for  settling  its  own 
family  quarrels  and  cannot  justify  the 
use  of  the  strike  to  resolve  disputes  of 
the  nature  and  dimension  of  the  kind 
which  now  involves  the  airlines.  It  is 
one  thing  for  labor  to  be  involved  in  an 
economic  dispute  with  management;  but 
it  is  quite  another  for  labor  to  involve 
itself  In  a  family  quarrel  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  bring  upon  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  the  consequences  of  this  irre- 
sponsible course  of  action  which  In  my 
judgment  characterizes  this  airline 
strike.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  next 
few  hours  the  parties  concerned  will 
work  out  with  the  Secretary  of  Lalx)r  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem. 

But  I  would  have  the  American  people 
keep  in  mind  at  least  two  salient  facts 
involved  in  this  dispute:  First  of  all,  it 
Is  an  old  strategy,  when  there  is  a  strike 
In  an  Industry  which  is  vested  with  a 
public  Interest — and  the  airlines  are 
vested  with  a  public  Interest — for  labor 
to  set  up  itself  as  the  judge  of  the  public 
safety  or  of  some  other  public  Issue. 
Thus  it  is  that  these  days  the  filght  engi- 
neers are  maintaining  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  the  guardians  of  the 
safety  of  the  American  people  on  the 
airplanes  which  fiy  In  this  country.  But, 
Mr.  Presider>t.  I  would  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  keep  in  mind  that  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  other  imions  involved  in 
the  airline  traffic  in  this  country  be- 
lieve their  lives  to  be  as  precious  as  those 
of  the  fiight  engineers;  and  I  believe  we 
can  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  if  the 
position  of  the  fiight  engineers  In  regard 
to  the  matter  of  safety  In  air  traffic  were 
correct,  none  of  the  members  of  any 
other  union  could  be  persuaded  to  be  fiy- 
Ing  on  these  airlines. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
3-mlnute  limitation,  the  time  available 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  several  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
making  is  a  very  Important  one;  and  I 
ask  that  he  be  permitted  to  have  as  much 
time  as  he  desires,  In  order  to  elaborate 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  have  only  a  few 
additional  minutes;  but  before  I  con- 
clude, I  intend  to  make  a  statement 
about  my  position  on  the  introduction 
of  appropriate  and  necessai-y  legislation. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  well 
to  have  the  advice  of  the  fiight  engineers 
In  regard  to  what  they  think  safety  re- 
quirements are.  But  under  our  law.  we 
have  established  a  Government  agency 
for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting 
and  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  public 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
airlines.  That  agency  Is  known  as  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  I  say  to  the 
American  p>eople,  "Look  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  for  the  detennination 
of  whether  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public  is  endangered  one  whit  by  the 
decisions  of  five  Presidential  emergency: 
boards  and  two  Pi-esidential  commis- 
sions in  rejecting  the  demands  of  the 
fiight  engineers  on  engineers'  qualifica- 
tions on  jet  aircraft." 

I  want  labor  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  It  cannot  stop  the  hands  of  the 
clock.  It  cannot  turn  back  technology. 
It  cannot  turn  back  scientific  advance- 
ment. 

The  view  of  the  flight  engineers  on 
third-seat  qualifications  on  jetplanes  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  their  jurisdictional 
dispute.  They  feel  that  if  they  can  hold 
onto  their  position,  then  they  can  have 
an  unbreakable  hold  on  the  third-seat 
job  on  jet  aircraft,  and  can  manage 
their  jurisdictional  dispute  with  the 
pilots  from  an  unassailable  position. 

The  statesmanlike  agreement  that  was 
negotiated  last  week  with  TWA,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Seci-etary  of  Labor, 
protects  the  Flight  Engineers'  Union, 
assures  them  of  their  collective  bargain- 
ing rights,  and  offers  them  full  retrain- 
ing opportunities  at  the  expense  of  the 
airline  to  meet  third-seat  jet  aircraft 
qualifications.  What  they  seem  to  want 
Is  a  guarantee,  In  perpetuity,  for  certain 
license  requirements  and  certain  assur- 
ances that  would  simply  mean  that  they 
could  stop  the  hands  of  the  clock  In  the 
field  of  technology. 

Why  the  kind  of  air  agreement  whlc^i 
settled  the  Identical  Issues  In  the  TWA 
negotiations  Is  not  acceptable  to  them  Is 
beyond  my  understanding.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Airlines  controversy  or  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican controversy  that  would  justify 
putting  tlie  fiight  engineers  on  those 
airlines  In  any  different  position  from 
those  covered  by  the  TWA  agreement 
negotiated  last  week. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  vei-y  Important  that 
we  keep  the  doors  of  collective  bar- 
gaining open  In  regard  to  this  question. 
They  are  being  kept  open  In  regard  to 
the  TWA  matter. 

We  come  now  to  the  crux  of  the  sit- 
uation, which-  is  whether  or  not  any 
union  In  this  country  or  any  combina- 
tion of  unions,  can  put  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  above  the  welfare  of  the  public 
of  the  United  States. 

Here  happens  to  be  one  US.  Senator 
who  takes  the  position  that  lalor  does 
not  have  that  right.  I  repeat — for  I 
know  what  the  word  "right"  means  in 
this  whole  field  of  labor  law— labor  does 
not  have  the  right  to  impose  upon  the 
public  of  the  covmtry  the  irreparable 
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losses  to  the  economy  that  are  suffered 
when  the  flight  engineers-pilots  dispute 
over  job  qualifications  is  allow-ed  to  de- 
velop to  a  point  where  it  shuts  down  the 
operations  of  the  airlines  of  this  coun- 
try. No  union,  in  the  name  of  free  labor, 
ought  to  have  the  r^ht  to  cause  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  public  because  it 
cannot  settle  its  family  quarrels. 

Therefore,  I  announce  now  that  I 
shall  wait  for  a  reasonable  time,  with 
the  doors  of  collective  bargaining  open 
to  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  to  iron  out 
the  issue  on  the  basis  of  voluntarism  in 
the  field  of  labor  relations.  But  if  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  flight  engineers 
are  going  to  carry  on  a  jurisdictional 
strike,  endangering  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  American  economy, 
here  is  one  Senator  who  will  propose 
legislation  for  Congress  to  enact — and 
I  hope  it  will  enact  it— tliat  will  set  up 
a  board  for  the  handling  of  these  juiis- 
dictional  disputes  which  labor  has  been 
unable  to  settle  within  its  own  house. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber a  certain  occasion,  and  although  it 
relates  to  a  personal  exjjerience.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  it,  because  all  I 
am  proposing  today  is  to  carry  out  the 
same  principle  I  fought  for  and  insisted 
on  in  1942  as  a  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  A  jurisdictional  dispute  occurred 
in  the  Spen-y-Gyroscope  plant  on  the 
west  coast.  The  Board  was  notified  of 
the  shutdown  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. There  was  not  any  doubt  what 
that  jurisdictional  dispute  would  do  to 
the  war  effort  in  time  of  war.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  then  a  member  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  made  a  motion 
that  Mr.  William  Green,  the  head  of  the 
A.F.  of  L..  and  Mr.  Murray,  the  head 
of  the  CIO,  be  notified  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  that,  vmless  they  had  that 
dispute  settled  within  24  hours,  the  War 
Labor  Boai'd  would  assign  a  board  of 
arbitration  to  the  dispute  with  final 
jurisdiction  to  settle  it  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits  of  the  dispute. 

I  thought  the  ceiling  would  fall  in  on 
me  as  I  listened  to  the  protests  from 
the  labor  side  of  the  table,  stating  that 
I  was  arguing  for  compulsory  arbitration 
of  jurisdictional  disputes.  I  said.  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  member  from  Oie- 
gon  is  proposing  it.  because  I  take  Uie 
position  that  in  time  of  war" — and  I 
take  the  same  position  in  time  of  any 
national  emergency,  but  at  that  time  I 
said  in  time  of  war — "labor  does  not 
have  the  right  to  engage  in  jurisdictional 
disputes  within  the  house  of  labor  that 
brings  such  a  great  loss  to  the  war  effort 
as  this  dispute  will  biing." 

So  I  pressed  my  motion.  A  recess  was 
called  which  lasted  for  several  hours. 
Then  labor  said,  'We  have  the  dispute 
settled."  I  said,  "You  do  not  have  the 
issue  settled  as  far  as  this  member  is 
concerned.  I  now  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  in  the  future,  when  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  breaks  out  between  the  labor 
unions  that  will  result  in  irreparable 
damage  to  the  war  effort,  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  Board  to  notify  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Murray  that  they  must  proceed 
forthwith  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  if 
they  cannot  give  assurance  to  the  Board 
within  24  hours  that  they  are  going  to 


get  the  matter  settled  quickly,  then  the 
Board  will  appoint  a  board  of  arbitration 
to  settle  the  dispute  for  labor." 

That  motion  was  adopted  by  the 
Board,  with  the  union  members  voting 
against  the  proposal.  That  was  the 
policy  of  the  Board  throughout  the  war. 
The  result  was  it  showed  how  pi-omptly 
labor  could  settle  disputes  within  its  own 
house. 

I  have  advocated  this  principle  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  since  1947.  The 
record  will  show  that  in  1947  the  juris- 
dictional disputes  settlement  procedures 
specified  in  the  Morse -Ives  labor  bill 
served  as  the  model  for  the  settlement 
pix>cedures  ultimately  enacted  in  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  I  participated  fully  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  the  development  of 
what  is  now  the  section  10 (k)  proce- 
dures of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  my  judgment  on  the  most  effec- 
tive method  for  handling  these  disputes, 
which  I  again  \u-ge  at  this  time,  was  ulti- 
mately vindicated  in  the  Hake  case  de- 
cided by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  record  will  also  show  that' in  1947 
I  said  the  emergency  disputes  section  in 
title  II  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act  would  not  work  when  labor 
or  management  did  not  want  it  to  work. 
Experience  of  these  past  15  yeais  has 
demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  this  judgment. 

The  other  day  I  introduced  a  general 
emergency  dispute  bill  which  refined  the 
bill  I  had  previously  introduced.  I  plead 
again  that  Congress  give  attenticm  to  a 
general  study  of  the  question.  I  serve 
notice  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  in 
the  next  few  days  we  may  be  confronted 
with  an  emergency  situation  that  will 
call  for  some  emergency  legislation. 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  my  bill,  if  I  come 
to  introduce  It  with  regard  to  the  pend- 
ing dispute,  will  propose  the  procedures 
for  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional  is- 
sues such  as  those  involved  in  this  dis- 
pute. We  will  find  out  whether  or  not 
in  a  jurisdictional  disputes  emergency 
such  as  we  have  here  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  more  powerful  than 
any  union  or  group  of  unions  that  seek 
to  put  their  selfish  interests  above  the 
weLfai-e  of  the  American  people. 

I  well  know  the  speech  I  have  just 
made  is  not  going  to  be  popular  in  cer- 
tain halls  of  labor,  but  that  is  no  new 
experience  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Time  and  time  again,  when  I 
have  been  satisfied  that  labor  has  been 
wrong  in  a  matter  of  principle,  I  have 
been  as  vigorous  in  my  criticism  of  labor 
as  I  have  been  vigorous  in  my  criticism 
of  management  when  management  has 
followed  a  similar  course  of  action  not 
in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  minute. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  introduce  such 
a  bill  in  the  next  few  hours,  but  I  serve 
notice  now  that  I  shall  introduce  it  un- 
less, in  rcaard  to  this  dispute  on  Pan 
American  and  Eastern,  labor  can  put  Its 


own  house  in  order  and  settle  what  Is, 
after  all,  basically  a  jurisdictional 
dispute. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
commend  the  Senator  with  all  the 
strength  I  can  state  for  the  position 
he  is  taking  and  for  the  position  which 
he  took  as  a  member  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  on  the  occasion  which  he  men- 
tioned. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  for  the  past  two  or  three 
Congresses  I  have  proposed  legislation 
to  take  care  of  emergencies  of  the  type 
mentioned.  It  may  not  be  in  exactly 
the  same  form  as  that  which  would  be 
sxiggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
but.  as  now  pending.  It  is  S.  88  of  the 
current  Congress,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  Januai-y  5  the 
first  day  for  introduction  of  bills  in  19«1 
It  would  provide  in  this  important  field 
of  commercial  aviation  for  compulsory 
arbitration  under  certain  conditions. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator, 
with  the  great  background  of  knowledge 
which  he  has  in  this  field,  will  examine 
that  bill.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
felt  that  not  only  is  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  to  be  considered, 
but  also  weight  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  the  greatest  investor 
in  the  system  of  commercial  aviation. 

The  United  States  has  several  billion 
dollars  invested  In  airfields.  The  local 
communities  have  several  billion  dollars 
of  public  funds  invested  in  airfields.  The 
United  States  is  now  engaged  in  an  ad- 
ditional program  of  about  three  or  four 
billion  dollars  having  to  do  with  giving 
greater  safety  in  the  air  for  travelers 
on  commercial  airlines,  as  well  as  for 
all  others  who  travel  in  aircraft. 

The  US.  Government,  through  various 
agencies,  controls  the  schedules,  the 
granting  of  routes,  the  rates  upon  those 
routes,  the  licensing  of  aviators,  the  al- 
lowance of  subsidies,  and  every  other  in- 
cident which  is  vital  in  this  whole  field. 
Since  the  public  has  made  this  Im- 
mense Investment  and  has  set  up  this 
great  organization,  to  assure  the  giving 
of  safe  and  continuous  service,  why  the 
public  should  have  to  see  that  service 
disrupted  because  of  an  arbitrary  posi- 
tion of  a  small  union,  of  a  large  union, 
or  of  any  group  of  unions,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  understand. 

I  commend  as  strongly  as  I  can  the 
position  taken  by  my  able  friend,  who 
has  a  greater  background  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  this  field  than  Is  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  he  will  pursue  the  question 
not  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  meet- 
ing the  cmnent  threat,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  having  effective  machinery 
available  to  prevent  any  such  threat,  be- 
cause we  have  seen,  from  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  the  past  3  or  4  years,  that  the 
selfish  groups  are  not  all  in  one  field  or 
confined  to  the  presently  affected  group 
of  airline  carriers  alone.  The  public  must 
be  better  protected  than  is  possible  under 
current  law. 

I  shall  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
ill  every  effective  way  possible. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  much.  If  we  can  get 
hearli^s  on  the  general  emergency  dis- 
pute bin  which  I  introduced  the  other 
day,  that  would  incor^>orate  bearings  on 
the  Senator's  bill  Wh«i  I  introduced 
my  bill  I  said  I  was  not  married  to  it. 
that  I  thought  we  would  have  to  hammer 
out  on  the  anvil  of  give  and  take  a  bill 
which  would  accomplish  the  purpose  I 
have  m  mind,  which  would  be  fair  to  all 
interests  concerned.  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  on  to  the  job  of  hearings  on  a 
general  bill.  I  am  serving  notice  that  so 
far  as  this  particular  emergency  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  we  shall  have  to  take 
action. 

Mr.  ORUENTNO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  join  my  col- 
league from  Florida  in  highly  commend- 
ing the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  forthright,  clear,  appropriate,  and 
timely  comment  on  the  situation  which 
confronts  us.  H  s  speech  deserves  the 
widest  recognitic-n.  It  Is  courageous, 
pertinent,  and  contains  statements  which 
should  be  made.  Both  Florida  and  Alas- 
ka, at  opposite  ends  of  our  Nation,  will  be 
seriously  injured  if  Eastern  and  Pan 
American  are  prevented  from  flying. 

We  in  Aladia.  as  well  as  the  people  ct 
the  whole  country,  would  suffer  if  vital 
transportation  were  paralyzed  by  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  in  which  one  small 
group  of  airline  workers  point  a  pistol 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  Agency, 
at  all  other  unior-.s,  and  the  public  and 
say,  "These  planes  will  not  fly."  That  is 
an  intolerable  situation  both  in  time  of 
war  and  in  time  of  peace  when  a  vital 
industry  is  paralyzed  by  a  Jurisdictional 
strike  within  it.  I  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  proposes  will  not  be  needed,  and 
that  his  clear  statement  on  the  subject 
will  suffice  to  prevent  such  a  future  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.   MORSE.    I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Alaska  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  a  few  minutes  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  1  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  the  public  against  jurisdic- 
tional strikes  in  the  commercial  aviation 
Industry.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
participated  In  a  colloqxiy  at  that  time 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Since 
that  time  I  have  noted  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  today  entitled 
"Inexcusable  Strike."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  colloquy  which  I  had 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ikkxcitsabuk  9rmiKS 
President  Kennedy  »»ys  that  continuation 
of  the  strike  by  the  mght  engineers  would 
be  the  "height  of  IrresponalblUty."  Oeorge 
v  Meany.  AVL-CIO  presiident.  amym  the  strike 
U  not  in  the  natlcniil  Interest.  And  Seen- 
tary  of  Labor  Goldberg  says  that  he  per- 
sonally win  lead  a  new  Government  effort  to 
settle  the  dispute. 


AU  oC  this  li  fine  m  far  as  It  goes.    But  it 
doesn't  go  far  enough. 

There  are  several  lasuea,  but  this,  at  heart. 

is  a  jurisdictional  strike — that  is.  a  strike 
growing  out  of  a  fight  between  two  unions 
which  manageKient  has  no  means  of  settling. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  purely  sel&sh 
demand  by  punishing  the  employer  and  the 
pnbUc.  It  la  a  strike  which,  as  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Buggects,  reflects  lees  than  a  "minimum 
concern  for  the  public  interest."  And  it  is 
the  latest  in  almost  a  score  of  sUikes  growing 
out  of  this  same  jurisdictional  Issue  in  the 
past  10  years. 

Perhaps  the  dispute  can  be  patched  up 
temporarily  along  the  lines  of  the  TWA 
agreement,  althongh  this  is  far  from  certain. 
Even  the  TWA  agreement,  however,  it  is  not 
a  settlement  of  tbe  basic  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute. At  best.  If  ratified  by  the  union  mem- 
bers. It  would  merely  delay  a  showdown. 

In  this  situation,  if  the  puliUc  Interest  is 
to  be  safegviarded.  there  can  be  but  one  real 
remedy.  And  this  is  an  amendment  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  require  that  disputes 
such  as  this  be  submitted  to  binding  arbi- 
tration. Many  i>eople,  on  both  sides  of  the 
labor-management  street,  are  against  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  anything.  But  the 
public,  we  think,  would  welcome  It.  And 
the  reckless  behavior  of  the  flight  engineers 
demonstrates  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
line  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoasEl.  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruehihg],  and  others  at  that  time, 
I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  editorial: 

In  this  situation.  If  the  public  interest  is 
to  be  safeguarded,  there  can  be  but  one  real 
remedy.  And  this  is  an  amendment  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  require  that  disputes 
such  as  this  be  submitted  to  binding  arbi- 
tration. Many  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
labor-management  street,  are  against  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  anything.  But  the 
public,  we  think,  would  welcome  It.  And  the 
reckler^s  behavior  of  the  flight  engineers 
demonstrates  that  the  pubUc  Is  entitled  to 
it. 


fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  r»- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


cvin- 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

REPORT       ON       SPACECRArr       OFERATIOWS       AlfO 
CHECKOITT  PAdLITT.  CAPE  CANAVERAL.  FLA. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  a  project  in  the  amovmt  of  $8.5S0.000 
for  a  spacecraft  opeiatlons  and  checkout 
faculty  to  be  located  at  the  AtlanUc  Mlasile 
Range.  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
RxPEAi.  or  Sbction  557  and  Amrndmekt  or 
Section  559  or  Act  To  Estabush  a  Code 
or  Law  roa  the  District  of  Colitmbia 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
repeal  section  567  aixd  to  amend  section  550 
of  the  act  enUtled  "An  act  to  eetabllsh  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Cdiunbla." 
approved  March  3.  1901  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

Raporr  or  DapARTicprT  or  Health,  Bpxxutiok, 
AAW  Wsi^TAax 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Department,  for  the 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  followmg  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDKRSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8. 114.  A  biU  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Waunka  reclamation  project.  Okla- 
homa (Kept.  No.  1621). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

8.  2973.  A  bill  to  reviae  the  boundaries  of 
Capulln  Mountain  National  Monument.  N. 
Mex..  to  authorlae  acqiiisitlon  of  landa 
therein,  and  lor  other  purpose*  (Rept.  No. 
1625):  and 

S.  3112.  A  bill  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  in  Colorado  and  the 
Caraon  NaUonal  Forest  and  the  Santa  Pe  Na- 
tional Forest  In  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
pvu-poses  (Rept.  No.  1690). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3342.  A  blU  to  approve  tm  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceUng  irrigation 
charges  against  non- Indian -owned  landa 
u  ider  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect. Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes  vBept. 
Mo.  1624) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  lusvilar  Aflaira,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3174.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  An^ricAns  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1623). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  405.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project.  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1620). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  2530.  A  bin  regarding  a  homestead  en- 
try of  Lewis  S.  Cass  (Rept.  No.  1627). 

By  Mr.  BIBLX,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  8089.  A  WU  to  amend  the  act  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lEinds  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada  In 
order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  time  for  se- 
lecting such  lands:   (Rept.  No.  1822);  and 

H.R.  9632.  An  act  to  provide  that  lande 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28,  1934,  aa  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
315g),  may  be  added  to  the  national  forest; 
(Rept.  No.  1628). 

By  Mi.  BARTUETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

B.  202a  A  biU  to  amend  part  IV  of  aub- 
Utle  C  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  de- 
velop the  South  Barrow  gasfleld,  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  numbered  4.  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gas  available  for  sale  to  the  native 
village  of  Barrow  and  to  other  non-Federal 
conununlties  and  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  (Eept.  No.  1629). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESC*.UnON 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
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unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Chavez)  : 
S.  3467.  A   bin    for  the   relief   of   Joan   M. 
Brush:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.  3488.  A   bill   to   amend   section    1905   of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keatinc  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
8.  3469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Gay 
Yee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 
S.  3470.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nesta 
D.     Staples:     to     the     Conunlttee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morton)  : 
'  S.  3471.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  flsh  hatchery  on  or  near  the 
Cumberland  River  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  3472.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  vesting  of 
primary  responsibility  for  the  protectlon^of 
the  public  health  and  safety  from  radlamn 
hazards  In  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmibi  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8. 3473.  A  bill  relatlrg  to  the  refund  to 
the  States  of  any  unexpended  balance  of 
taxes  collected  under  the  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
8.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  the  site  of  a  world's  fair  commemor- 
ating the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Gore,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTITLED 
"PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  STATES" 
(UNDER  KERR-MILLS  BILL) 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (for  Mr.  McNamara) 
submitted  the  following  resolution  (S. 
Res.  354) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  nine 
thousand  additional  copies  of  its  committee 
print  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  entitled  "Performance  of  the 
States — Eighteen  Months  of  Experience  with 
the  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  (Kerr- 
Mills)  Program." 


THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OP  COLOM- 
BIA AND  HIS  WIPE 

Mr.  OGRE  submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Res.  355)  extending  greetings  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  President-elect  Valencia  of  Co- 
lombia and  his  wife,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION    UN- 
DER THE  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  aiiHJropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
Criminal  Code  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
closure of  information  imder  the  Export 
Control  Act.  The  bill  incorporates  the 
general  principles  embodied  in  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Export  Control 
Act  relating  to  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation. I  withdrew  that  amendment 
prior  to  our  approval  of  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  act  on  Saturday  because  of  the 
concern  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "trade  secret."  My  amend- 
ment was  not  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  rival  business  firms,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  and  the  Congress.  Hear- 
ings on  this  provision  will  enable  us  to 
develop  clear  guidelines  for  differentiat- 
ing between  legitimate  trade  secrets  and 
other  types  of  information  which  should 
not  be  suppressed  by  those  administering 
exF>ort  controls. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insure 
the  fullest  and  freest  possible  flow  of  in- 
formation between  our  Government  and 
the  public  in  this  crucial  area  of  the  cold 
war  struggle.  The  law  is  now  written 
to  create  a  presumption  against  the  dis- 
closure of  all  such  information.  The 
Commerce  Department,  in  defending 
this  provision,  relied  upon  a  section  of 
the  U.S.  Criminal  Code  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  designed  to  prohibit  anyone 
who  has  access  to  confidential  informa- 
tion from  using  it  in  an  unauthorized 
manner  for  personal  gain  or  other  im- 
proper purposes.  I  certainly  do  not  in- 
terpret this  provision  of  the  Criminal 
Code  as  justification  for  a  general  policy 
of  secrecy  in  Government,  and  my  bill, 
by  amending  this  section  of  the  code,  will 
make  this  clear. 

The  withholding  of  information — with 
few  essential  exceptions — can  never  be 
in  harmony  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. During  the  discussion  on  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act,  there  appeared  to  be 
general  agreement  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  improve  existing  law  in  this 
area.  There  should  be  no  dispute  over 
attempts  to  eliminate  all  possible  bar- 
riers to  the  flow  of  information. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  introduce  this 
measure  today.  I  am  confldent  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  reasonable  solution  to 
this  serious  problem  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  is  my  hope  in  the  light 
of  the  colloquy  which  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday that  there  will  be  early  hearings 
on  this  bill  by  both  of  the  interested 
committees,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  that  the  Senate  will  have 
an  early  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and.  without  objection,  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  requested. 
The  bill  (S.  3468)   to  amend  section 

1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Keattog  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
or  official  exercising  any  functions  under  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to 
withhold  or  refuse  to  disclose  Information 
obtained  thereunder,  except  trade  secrets 
and  similar  information  submitted  on  a 
confidential  basis,  unless  the  head  of  such 
department  or  agency  determines  that  the 
disclosure  of  such  Information  will  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  security.  No  such  in- 
formation shall  be  withheld  from  either 
House  of  Congress  or  any  duly  authorized 
conunlttee  thereof.  If  a  request  Is  made  for 
such  Information  by  either  House  of  Congress 
or  by  a  duly  authorized  committee  thereof." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Export  Control  Act,  as  amended,  is  repealed. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PROTECTION 
AGAINST   RADIATION   HAZARDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  9  months  since  the  Soviet  Union 
resumed  nuclear  testing,  there  has  been 
one  radioactivity  scare  after  another. 
Faced  with  this  obvious  problem  the 
federal  Government  has  been  indecisive. 
It  has  failed  to  provide  the  authorita- 
tive, comprehensive  guidance  that  the 
public  needs  and  wants. 

The  absence  of  central  authority  on 
radiation  health  dangers  has  Created  a 
situation  of  distrust  and  confusion 
fanned  by  often  ill-informed  public  de- 
bate. As  a  result  many  families,  espe- 
cially those  with  young  children,  are 
alarmed  by  the  often  conflicting  reports 
of  possible  danger  from  nuclear  test  by- 
products. In  addition,  an  important 
food.  milk,  has  been  singled  out  unfair- 
ly for  criticism  and  economic  boycott. 

Up  to  now,  many  milk  producers  have 
hoped  that  if  they  keep  silent,  the  radi- 
ation problem  will  clear  up  and  will  go 
away.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  is  wish- 
ful thinking.  Positive,  definite  steps  are 
needed  in  order  to  combat  the  wide- 
spread public  uncertainty  about  milk. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  put  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
charge  of  health  and  safety  problems  re- 
lating to  radioactivity.  The  Service 
would  be  given  full  responsibility  by 
law  for  stating  comprehensive,  authori- 
tative guidelines  on  radioactive  hazards 
and  protection. 

One  result  of  the  present  state  of  con- 
fusion Is  that  milk  has  been  singled  out 
as  a  carrier  of  radioactive  strontium  90. 
when  in  fact  the  key  ratio  of  strontium 
to  calcium  In  milk  Is  one-tenth  that  of 
plant  foods.  This  means  that  if  a  child 
get«  Its  necessary  bone-bulldlng  calcium 
from  plant  foods,  rather  than  from  milk 


which  is  the  natura    Important  source, 
its  strontium  90  inlAke  is  multiplied. 

Par  from  being  criticized,  the  dairy 
cow  Is  winning  high  praise  from  nutri- 
tion experts  because  It  does  such  an  ef- 
fective job  In  eliminating  strontium  90 
from  human  diets.  Testimony  on  this 
point  was  presented  last  week  to  the 
Congressional  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
receive  the  public  attention  which  it 
merits. 

Putting  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
charge  of  all  aspects  of  health  and  safe- 
ty problems  relating  to  radioacivity 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  clearing  up 
the  confusion  and  apprehension  which 
now  surround  this  important  problem. 
I  recognize  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice already  has  important  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  protection  against  radi- 
ation hazards.  President  Eisenhower's 
Executive  order  in  1959  went  some  way 
toward  establishing  the  necessary 
authority.  But  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  past  few  months. 
I  firmly  believe  that  firm  legislative 
authority  is  needed  now,  in  order  to  put 
the  Public  Health  Service  fully  In  charge 
of  this  Important  subject. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  give  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  primary  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  public  health  and  safety 
from  radiation  hazards;  and  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  E'RESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  re:ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3472)  to  provide  for  the 
vesting  of  primary  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  from  radiation  hazards  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  12, 1962.  issue  of  the  Dairy  Industry 
Newsletter,  contained  an  excellent,  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  radioactivity 
problem  as  it  affects  milk  and  dairy 
products.  The  editor  of  the  Newsletter, 
Miss  A.  Olivia  Nicoll,  is  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  expert  on  subjects  affect- 
ing the  dairy  industry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  report,  based  in  large 
part  on  the  radiation  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

RADioAcmrrrr  COTTNTEXMEAStrxxs 

At  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy's radiation  hearings  last  week  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
developing  coiintermeasures  which  could  be 
instituted  In  the  evant  that  Iodine  131  anA 
the  strontliun  00  levels  reached  a  point  In 
certain  "hot  spots"  where  they  might  b« 
sustained  for  a  dangerous  period  at  the  top 
of  Range  II  of  the  Radiation  Protection 
Guides  promulgated  ^  the  Pederal  Radia- 
tion Council.  This  could  mean,  probably 
only  In  a  few  Isolated  Instances,  that  the 
annual  svenige  dally  Intake  level  could  be 
reached  which  would  call  for  the  Institution 


of  some  controls.  The  developments  at  the 
radiation  hearings  are  covered  In  more  de- 
tail In.  a  subsequent  report  In  this  Dairy  In- 
dustry Newsletter.  During  the  week  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation 
submitted  a  report  which  dealt  at  some 
length  with  this  countermeasure  activity. 
Incidentally,  It  might  be  appropriate  to  men- 
tion here  that  during  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  hearings  a  great  deal  was  said 
about  the  need  for  dearly  defining  the  au- 
thority for  the  Institution  of  countermeas- 
ures.  TTp  to  this  thne  there  is  no  such  clear 
definition.  Most  of  the  witnesses  appeared 
to  feel  that  the  appropriate  agency  to  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  promulgation  of 
control  regulations  would  be  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Service,  but,  of  course,  the  President 
should  probably  be  the  one  In  whom  the 
authority  is  vested  to  actually  Invoke  coun- 
termeasures. 

1-131  cxmtrots 

The  NACOR  Report  states  that  one  of  the 
first  countermeasures  to  consider  against 
iodine  131  Is  the  placing  of  all  children  of 
early  age,  lactatlng  mothers  and  pregnant 
women  on  evaporated  milk  or  powdered  dry 
skim  mlllc.  They  point  out  that  this  would 
produce  no  deletertovs  side  effects  to  health 
and  that  the  dairy  Industry  has  siifflclent 
capacity  to  supply  the  additional  quantities 
ot  processed  milk  which  the  women  and 
children  may  need. 

Other  control  measures  mentioned  by  the 
committee  which  have  been  considered  In- 
clude the  \ise  of  refrigerated  storage  of  fluid 
mUk:  troeen  fluid  milk;  frozen  whole  milk 
coatccntnrtes:  and  canned,  sterile  whole 
milk,  each  of  which  has  been  stored  tor  an 
appropriate  time.  However,  they  state  that 
the  milk  industry  does  not  now  have  the 
storage,  refrigeration,  or  processing  capacities 
to  make  such  countermeasures  applicable  for 
the  entire  population.  Also  considered  was 
the  poollDg  of  fresh  fluid  milk  from  reglcms 
of  high  contamination  with  that  produced  in 
uncootamlnated  areas.  The  committee  com- 
ments that  such  a  countermeasure  Is  con- 
sidered geiMrally  unsatisfactory  because  of 
logistical  problems  and  a  need  to  have  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  radionuclide  levels 
than  is  now  available. 

The  NACOR  report  says  that  the  decon- 
tamination of  iodine  131  from  mUk  by  the 
ion  exchange  method  is  another  counter- 
measure  which  has  been  studied  intensively. 
However,  they  say  that  the  research  needed 
to  bring  this  to  the  point  where  it  Is  satis- 
factory has  not  been  completed  and,  further- 
more, the  process  poses  a  number  of  legal 
questions  due  to  changes  In  the  composition 
of  decontaminated  milk  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstratlcm. 
They  also  speak  of  the  possibility  of  feeding 
dairy  cows  luicon tarn  ina ted  feeds,  or  with 
feeds  which  have  been  stored  for  a  long 
enoxigh  period  for  their  radioactivity  to  de- 
cay. They  point  out,  however,  that  this 
countermeasure  requires  the  avallabUity  of 
a  large  feed  storage  capacity  the  year  round. 

As  far  as  the  addition  of  stable  iodine  to 
the  diet  and  the  medical  administration  of 
thyroid  extracts  are  concerned,  the  com- 
mittee said  that  these  two  countermeasures 
have  received  considerable  study.  They  say 
that  in  spite  of  the  ahlUty  of  both  methods 
to  reduce  radio  Iodine  occiuntilatlon,  their 
use  as  countermeasures  should  usually  be 
reserved  for  limited  application  due  to  dan- 
gers Inherent  in  the  administration  of  food 
additives  and  medlcants  to  large  population 
groups. 

Strontium  90  controls 

As  far  OS  strontium  90  Is  concerned,  the 
NACOR  report  says  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  no  countermeasures  which  fulfill 
all  of  the  primary  requirements  of  effectlve- 
nees,  safety,  and  feasibility.  The  oounter- 
measare  which   has  probably  received  the 


nK»t  attention  Is  the  removal  of  strontium  90 
by  tlie  ion  exchange  technique  and  the  re- 
port says  that  encouraging  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  regard.  Tae  NACOR  report 
goes  on  to  say:  "However,  much  more  re- 
search must  be  done,  both  In  the  laboratory 
and  In  the  field  to  test  the  method's  appli- 
cability on  a  commercial  scale.  Purther- 
more,  studies  are  needed  by  the  Pood  end 
Drug  Administration  to  resolve  a  number  of 
legal  problems  associated  with  the  method 
since  the  composition  and  Ion  balance  of 
the  milk  are  altered  by  the  process." 

Independent  action 

A  striking  bit  of  testimony  was  offered  at 

the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  hearings  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Grendon,  coOTdlnator  of 
atomic  energy  development  and  radiopro- 
tection  In  CalKcHnila.  He  said:  "It  should 
be  helpful,  for  example.  In  orienting  thoee 
well-meaning  Individuals  who  demand 
prompt  lntrod\ictlon  of  processes  for  the 
removal  of  strontium  90  from  milk,  to  point 
out  that  with  the  prevailing  levels  of  that 
radionuclide,  the  estimated  present  cost  of 
the  process,  and  the  more  pessimisUc  of  cur- 
rent estimate  of  leukemia  Incidence  per 
strontium  units,  the  cost  per  case  averted 
would  be  of  the  order  of  a  billion  dollars." 

The  NACOR  report  also  deals  briefly  with 
Independent  countermeasure  action  and  says 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  certain 
population  groups  to  make  their  own  in- 
terpretation of  published  levels  of  radio 
contamination  and  to  urge  the  application 
of  those  countermeasures  which  seem  ap- 
propriate. The  report  says:  "The  commit- 
tee is  sympathetic  with  the  concern  of  such 
groups.  Some  public  authorities  have  not 
always  seemed  alert  to  the  problem  which 
widespread  contamination  poses.  There  has 
plso  been  no  clear  definition  of  counter- 
measure  policy  m  the  United  Statee.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  committee  urges  the  avoid- 
ance of  Independent  countermeasure  action. 
Not  Infrequently,  such  action  Invcdves  the 
use  of  countermeasures  which  are  associ- 
ated with  risks  approaching  or  exceeding 
those  of  the  contamlnanu.  Often,  such  ac- 
tion is  ineffective  in  reaching  the  objectives 
sought.  To  avoid  these  and  similar  prob- 
lems, recommendations  on  countermeasures 
must  be  promulgated  from  a  single  author- 
ity, acting  after  f\xU  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness, safety  and  feasibility  of  the 
measures  to  be  taken." 

Budget  iTiereaae  recommended 

The  NACOR  rep>ort  recommends  that  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  be  provided  with 
funds  adequate  to  meet  Its  broad  responsi- 
bilities in  radiological  health.  They  esti- 
mate a  budget  requirement  of  $25  million 
in  1963-63  and  incretising  amounts  each  year 
thereafter  until  an  annual  budget  {rf  $100 
million  Is  reached  by  1970.  They  point  out 
that  the  1962-63  budget  currently  before 
Congress  calls  for  expenditures  Just  under 
$16  mUUon.  They  say  further  that  this 
figure  Includes  undesirably  small  amounts  of 
money  for  research  and  development  and 
inadequate  funds  fCM*  the  promulgation  of 
strong  Pederal-State  activities,  with  much 
too  little  suj>port  for  countermeasure  efforts. 

RADlOSCTIVrrT 

Milk  came  off  well  in  some  of  the  expert 
testimony  presented  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  at  hearings  last  week.  Dr. 
C.  L.  Oomar.  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Biology  at  Cornell  University  and  a 
member  of  th«  Pood  Protection  Conunlttee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  told  the 
committee  that  the  amounts  of  strontium 
90  and  calcium  In  the  total  diet  determine 
the  body  burden  of  strontltmi  90.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  strontlimi-calclum 
ratio  of  milk  is  one-tenth  that  of  plant 
foods.    Therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Comor.  if 
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an  Individual  reduced  milk  consumption  to 
zero  and  derived  all  of  his  calcium  from 
plant  soxu-ces.  the  atrontlvun-calclum  ratio 
of  hlB  diet  would  be  doubled.  Conversely. 
If  an  individual  derived  all  of  his  calcium 
from  milk,  his  diet  would  have  about  one- 
flfth  the  typical  strontium-calcium  ratio. 
Dr.  Comar  went  to  great  lengths  to  empha- 
size this  point.  He  said,  "Human  beings 
and  animals  of  all  ages  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  calcium  In  the  diet  to  build  new 
bones  and  teeth  or  to  remodel  and  rebuild 
bones  already  formed.  Calcium  In  the  diet 
comes  primarily  from  dairy  products  and 
plant  foods,  both  of  which  contain  strontium 
90.  The  calcium  from  dairy  products  will 
most  always  have  less  strontium  90  than  the 
calcium  from  plant  foods  because  of  dis- 
crimination by  the  cow.  If  the  consump- 
tion of  dairy  produced  Is  reduced  without 
compensating  additional  minerals,  the  body 
has  to  use  plant  sources  of  calcium  for 
building  and  replacement  of  bone.  In  effect, 
this  means  that  reduction  of  the  Intake  of 
dairy  products  will  raise  the  strontium  90- 
calclum  Intake  and  therefore  the  body  bur- 
den of  strontium  90.  At  present  and  fore- 
seeable levels  of  strontium  90  it  appears  best 
to  follow  accepted  nutritional  practice." 

Later  in  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Aiken, 
Republican,  of  Vermont,  Dr.  Comar  again 
said  that  evidence  would  Indicate  that  a  per- 
son drinking  more  milk  would  develop  a 
lower  body  burden  of  strontium  90.  The 
Senator  asked  Dr.  Comar  why  certain  peace 
groups  concentrate  on  the  dangers  of  milk, 
when  obviously  it  Is  the  least  of  the  offenders. 
Dr.  Comar  replied  that  he  would  like,  in  gen- 
erosity, to  think  that  It  Is  because  of  mis- 
understanding. The  scientist  said  that  If  it 
were  proper  to  "strike"  against  strontium  90, 
then  the  "strike"  should  be  against  food  in 
general.  He  said  that  milk  was  prominent 
because  it  was  used  as  a  measurement  for 
strontium  90  levels.  However,  he  said,  "one 
has  to  understand  that  all  foods  contain 
strontium  90  and  milk  contributes  the  least 
In  terms  of  body  burden." 

Hearings  illristrate  magnitude  of  problem 

The  hearings,  which  had  as  their  objective 
the  updating  of  Information  previously  de- 
veloped on  fallout  and  radiation  standards: 
Identification  and  clarification  of  policy 
problems  and  organizational  responsibilities 
associated  with  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration of  radiation  standards  and  the 
risks  involved  in  man-made  radiation,  have 
contributed  importantly  to  the  body  of  data 
on  this  vital  subject.  We  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  caliber  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  nature  of  their  papers  testified  elo- 
quently to  the  vastness  and  the  serlGUsness 
of  this  whole  question  of  radiation  and  hu- 
man exposure.  It  seemed  to  this  reporter 
that  there  is  no  validity  to  "pushing  the 
panic  button"  on  the  one  hand,  nor  resent- 
ing the  dissemination  of  sound  factual  data 
on  the  other.  Because  of  the  highly  tech- 
nical nature  of  much  of  the  testimony,  we 
will  attempt  to  deal  here  only  with  those 
aspects  of  It  which  can  be  translated  Into 
practical  terms  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

Risk  versus  benefit 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Chadwick,  Chief  of  the  Ra- 
diological Health  Division  at  U.S.  Public 
I  Health  Service  stated  that,  to  date,  there 
was  no  area  where  fallout  has  come  to  a 
point  where  USPHS  has  even  thought  about 
stopping  milk  consumption.  He  was  asked 
how  long  USPHS  would  allow  levels  In  range 
in  of  the  radiation  protection  guides  to  go 
before  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  total  in- 
take from  getting  to  a  dangerously  high  an- 
nual average  level.  Dr.  Chadwick  answered 
that  there  were  many  factors  Involved  In 
such  a  determination.  First  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  find  out  whether  the  high  levels 
had  every  Indication  that  they  were  only 
temporary.  He  said  that  if  at  any  time  there 
seemed  to  be  a  damaging  burden  In  prospect, 


It  would  be  the  policy  of  PHS  to  make  this 
known  to  the  public  and  to  take  such  con- 
trol measures  as  the  law  allows.  However, 
he  emphasized  that  in  such  a  determination 
there  must  be  consideration  of  the  risk  In- 
volved versus  the  economic  Impact.  Dr. 
Chadwick  said  that  this  is  not  entirely  a 
health  decision. 

This  philosophy  of  risk  versus  gain  was  also 
enunciated  by  Dr.  Wright  Langham  of  the 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  Dr.  Lang- 
ham  said  that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appearing  before  a  congressional  committee 
In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours  and  "to 
me  this  is  worth  a  few  strontium  units  in  my 
milk."  Dr.  Langham  was  asked  what  was 
being  done  to  find  out  how  much  strontium 
90  will  produce  bone  cancer.  He  said  there 
were  any  number  of  animal  experiments  In 
this  field  but  pointed  out  that  It  may  never 
be  possible  to  know  how  much  it  takes  to 
produce  bone  cancer  in  a  human.  "All  we 
can  do,"  he  said,  "Is  to  extrapolate  the 
animal  data  to  human  data." 

Monitoring  and  surveillance 

Mr.  James  O.  Terrlll,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Radiological  Health  Division  at  PHS 
described  in  detail  the  monitoring  and  sur- 
veillance activities  of  his  agency.  He  was 
asked  what  legal  authority  PHS  had  to  stop 
the  consumption  of  milk  If  fallout  reaches 
a  degree  where  It  would  be  necessary.  He 
answered  that  the  agency  has  not  yet  come 
to  that  point.  However,  Mr.  Terrlll  said  that 
the  way  It  would  probably  be  done  would 
be  through  State  health  or  agricultvu^  de- 
partments and  ioT  Interstate  activities  he 
believed  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
wovild  have  to  act. 

Aniong  the  surveillance  activities  described 
by  Mr.  Terrlll  was  the  institutional  diet 
sampling  program  which  is  designed  to  secure 
an  estimate  of  total  dietary  Intake  of  radio- 
nuclides by  a  limited  population.  It  con- 
sists of  the  sampling  of  diets  In  20  boarding 
schools  or  Institutions  located  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  this  connection  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  a  later  witness,  Mr. 
Irving  Mlchelson  of  the  Consumers  Union 
of  the  United  States,  testified  that  total  diet 
studies  have  several  shortcomings.  He  said 
that  the  present  system  of  handling  total 
diet  samples  requires  longer  collecting  periods 
and  more  lengthy  analytical  procedures,  thus 
making  them  not  as  useful  as  other  tjrpes 
of  sampling  for  the  determination  of  short- 
lived Isotopes.  Also  for  these  reasons,  the 
determinations  of  long-lived  Isotopes  require 
at  present  a  minimum  of  3  months,  so  that 
the  present  system  cannot  be  said  to  furnish 
the  Information  quickly.  A  third  disad- 
vantage, according  to  Mr.  Mlchelson,  is  that 
total  diet  studies  examine  only  composite 
sample,  and.  therefore,  they  do  not  identify 
Individual  highly  contaminated  foods  and 
so  cannot  guide  the  use  of  countermeasuree 
which  might  Involve  withholding  some  foods 
from  the  market. 

Mr.  Mlchelson  summarized  the  conclusions 
of  radioactivity  studies  to  date.  He  said  that 
the  studies  show  that  the  strontium  90 
level  In  the  total  diet  decreased  by  40  per- 
cent between  the  fall  of  1959  and  the  spring 
of  1961.  Also,  there  are  large  variations  in 
levels  of  fallout  in  the  total  diet  among  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  United  States.  Another 
showing  from  the  various  studies  Is  that 
the  ratio  between  strontium  90  levels  In 
milk  and  In  total  diet  varies  from  place  to 
place  and  from  time  to  time;  from  this  It  Is 
concluded  that  milk  Is  not  a  reliable  index 
of  the  strontium  90  level  in  total  diet  In  any 
one  place,  but  It  may  furnish  a  fairly  good 
Index  for  the  average  level  for  the  entire 
country. 

RPG's  in  question 

A  most  interesting  statement  was  put  Into 
the  hearing  record  by  Dr.  Gordon  Dunning 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  the 
sub||ct  of  the  application  of  the  radiation 


protection  guides.  Dr.  Dunning  said  that 
these  guides  were  intended  to  apply  to  nor- 
mal peacetime  operations  only,  and  they  do 
not.  nor  were  they  Intended  to,  constitute 
precise  health  standards.  Dr.  Dunning  said 
that  the  RPG  should  not  be  likened  to  a 
precipice  such  as  Is  implied  when  we  speak 
of  environmental  levels  approaching  the  top 
of  range  n,  as  though  this  should  call  for 
drastic  countermeasuree,  such  as  taking 
milk  away  from  babies  or  disrupting  dietary 
habits.  He  said  that  the  health  hazards 
from  such  actions  could  outweigh  any  po- 
tential radiation  exposures.  Dr.  Dunning 
also  stated:  "Finally,  and  most  Importantly, 
the  FRC  guides  were  developed  for,  and 
should  be  applied  only  to,  normal  peacetime 
operations.  This  should  be  clarified  at  once, 
before  there  Is  further  confusion  and  before 
there  may  be  an  lU-advlsed  action  taken  by 
some  regulatory  body." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  William  L.  Laurence,  the  distin- 
guished science  writer  of  the  New  York 
Times,  discussing  the  concern  about  fall- 
out and  food,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  Mr.  Laurence's  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Times  of  June  24.  1962. 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  one 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Laurences  article,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  the  present 
U.S.  program  for  monitoring  fallout  is 
not  satisfactory.    He  writes: 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Ra- 
diation •  •  •  (appointed  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  advise  the  Public  Health  Service) 
criticized  the  U.S.  program  for  monitoring 
fallout  as  inadequate,  and  recommended  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  substantially  In- 
crease Its  surveillance  and  control  of  radio- 
active contamination. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that,  as  Mr. 
Laurence  reports: 

Dr.  Terry  (the  Surgeon  General)  endorsed 
the  conunlttee's  recommendation  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  expand  Its  radiated 
surveillance  activities  and  devote  more  re- 
search toward  developing  countermeasures 
that  might  be  used  if  radiation  does  reach 
high  levels. 

I  ask  lyianimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Laurence's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fallout    Concern — Potintial     Damage    to 
Man  From  Nuclear  Testing  Is  Examined 

(By  William  L.  Laurence) 

The  current  series  of  nuclear  tests  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Pacific  has  again  focused 
attention  on  the  potential  danger  of  radio- 
active fallout.  This  danger  was  stressed 
last  fall  with  the  start  of  the  Soviet  test 
series,  which  alone  accounted  for  almost  25  ' 
percent  of  the  radiation  from  all  nuclear 
testing  up  to  that  time. 

Radiation  Is  caused  by  fragments  from 
split  atoms.  These  fragments,  known  as 
fission  products,  descend  on  the  soil  as  fall- 
out. A  number  of  these  radioactive  elements, 
such  as  strontium  90,  cesium  137,  carbon 
14,  and  Iodine  131,  are  absorbed  by  the  plants 
eaten  by  food  animals  and  are  Incorporated 
into  the  animal's  flesh  and  milk. 

These  radioactive  substances.  If  Ingested 
by  man  In  large  enough  doses  may  cause  two 
kinds  of  damage — somatic  and  genetic. 
Somatic  effects  are  Injuries  to  the  body  as  a 
whole,  which  may  lead  to  leukemia  (cancer 
of  the  white  blood  cells) ,  bone  cancer,  and 
the  shortening  of  life.  Such  damage  Is  not 
transmitted  by  the  individual  to  his  off- 
spring. 


GENETIC     DAMAGE 


Genetic  damage  la  Inflicted  by  the  exposure 
of  the  reproductive  orgatu  of  the  male  or 
female  to  radiation.  Such  exposure,  even  in 
minute  doses.  Is  known  to  produce  muta- 
tions, or  changes,  In  the  genes  which  trans- 
mit hereditary  characteristics  from  parent  to 
cffsfK-lng.  Such  mutations,  which  are  largely 
deleterious,  may  be  carried  from  generation 
to  generation  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  and  cause  a  host  of  congenital  abnor- 
malities. 

Strontium  90,  which  chemically  resembles 
calcium,  concentrates  in  bones  and  bone 
marrow,  and  therefore  Is  implicated  as  a 
possible  cause  of  bone  cancer  and  leukemia. 
Iodine  131,  which  concentrates  In  the  thy- 
roid gland,  may  lead  to  cancer  of  that  Im- 
portant organ.  Cesium  137  and  carbon  14, 
which  may  be  incorporated  in  all  tissues,  are 
regarded  as  potential  dangers  to  the  genetic 
organs. 

While  these  facts  are  universally  agreed 
on  by  radiation  authorities,  the  lack  of 
definite  knowledge  about  dosages  has  led  to 
considerable  controversy  on  certain  points. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  any  amount  of 
exposure  of  the  heredity-transmitting  genes, 
no  matter  how  small,  wUl  cause  deleterious 
mutations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  stlU 
considerable  disagreement  on  the  dosage  re- 
quired to  produce  somatic  damage.  Some 
hold  there  Is  a  "threshold"  below  which  no 
somatic  damage  will  take  place.  Others 
hold  that  no  such  "threshold"  exists,  and 
that,  furthermore,  even  if  it  did  exist,  no 
facts  are  available  that  establish  the  limit  of 
this  hypothetical  borderline.  Too.  the 
amount  of  radiation  man  receives  from  his 
natural  background  la  much  greater  than 
that  from  nuclear  explosions.  This  radia- 
tion emanates  from  the  soil,  materials  com- 
monly used  In  construction  and  many  other 
sources. 

MIDWXSt    rAIXOUT  '' 

A  disturbing  report  came  last  week,  when 
the  Public  Health  Service  disclosed  that  the 
amount  of  radlactlve  Iodine  created  by  fall- 
out from  U.S.  tests  In  the  Pacific  Is  contin- 
uing at  a  high  level  in  the  milk  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Bfldwest.  In  Minneapolis  and 
Des  Moines  the  radiation  exposure  to  the 
thyroid  of  children  has  approached  four- 
fifths  of  the  level  set  In  the  radiation  pro- 
tection guide  established  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council. 

Both  public  officials  and  Presidential  ad- 
visers emphasize  that  the  iodine  131  level 
did  not  present  an  Imminent  danger. 

Last  Thursday  the  Public  Health  Service 
announced  that  preliminary  reports  showed 
substantial  declines  in  radioactive  Iodine 
levels  In  milk  In  the  flrst  half  of  June.  The 
reports  covered  11  States  In  which  Iodine 
131  levels  In  milk  showed  sharp  decreases 
In  May.  But  even  the  lower  June  levels 
were  still  relatively  high  in  comparison  with 
levels  for  March  and  April. 

UMITKD   STATES    CmmCIZXD 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Radiation,  composed  of  14 
scientific  experts  on  radiation,  criticized  the 
U.S.  program  for  monitoring  faUout  as  in- 
adequate, and  recommended  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  substantially  Increase  Its  sur- 
veillance and  control  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination. The  long-secret  report  made 
public  this  month,  was  presented  to  Sur- 
geon General  Luther  L.  Terry  and  declared 
that  "Important  gape"  existed  in  the  pres- 
ent surveillance  network  and  that  counter- 
measures  to  combat  excessive  radioactive 
contamination  levels  were  "inadequately  de- 
veloped." 

The  conunlttee  urged  that  the  health  serv- 
ice's budget  of  $16  million  for  radiological 
health  protection  In  the  coming  flscal  year 
be  Increased  to  $25  million.  It  also  recom- 
mended  that  the  budget  grow  in  succeed- 


ing years  xintll  it  reaches  a  level  of  $100 
million  in  1070.  Dr.  Terry  endorsed  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  expand  Its  radiation  sur- 
veillance activities  and  devote  more  research 
toward  developing  countermeasuree  that 
might  be  used  If  radiation  doses  reach  high 
levels. 

The  only  comprehensive  survey  of  radio- 
active materials  entering  the  American  diet 
has  been  made  in  the  last  3  years  by  the 
Consumers  Union,  with  financial  support 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Irving  Mlchel- 
son. who  headed  the  survey,  in  testimony 
this  month  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  charged  that  the  radiation  monitor- 
ing system  had  "serious  deficiencies  with 
respect  to  speed  and  effectiveness." 

NOT    AVAILABLE 

As  a  result,  he  said,  information  about 
levels  of  radioactivity  "is  not  available  soon 
enough  to  take  any  protective  action  which 
may  be  warranted." 

For  example,  he  said,  the  total  diet  sam- 
ples, which  are  especially  useful  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  materials  as 
strontium  90  in  food,  "do  not  give  us  data 
until  3  or  4  months  after  the  food  has  been 
eaten." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Nate  Haseltlne,  science  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  entitled  "Sci- 
entist Says  Don't  Stop,  But  Look  and 
Learn  as  Fallout  Mounts  in  Milk."  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scientist  Sats  Don't   Stop,   but  Look  and 
LxABN  AS  Fallout  Mounts  in  Milk 

(By  Nate  Haseltlne) 

Constant  radioactivity  surveillance  and 
continuing  research  are  still  the  Nation's 
beet  protection  against  radioactive  fallout 
hazards  It  was  declared  yesterday. 

The  watch-and-study  view  on  unexpected 
rises  in  radioactive  Iodine  In  milk  In  some 
sectors  of  United  States  was  presented  to 
dairy  scientists  in  scientific  sessions  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

"Drastic  measures  to  control  air,  water,  and 
foods  of  large  population  groups  might  hold 
more  health  risks  to  those  populations  than 
their  benefits  (radiation  protection) ,"  Indus- 
try scientists  were  told  by  Dr.  Simon  Abra- 
ham, assistant  chief  of  the  research  bureau. 
Division  of  Radiological  Health,  Public 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  Abraham  said  that  before  counter 
measures,  such  as  banning  fresh  milk  from 
threatened  areas,  are  instituted  by  health 
authorities  the  risks  must  be  balanced 
against  possible  benefits. 

"Any  disruption  of  dietary  patterns,  par- 
ticularly for  Infants  and  children,"  he  de- 
clared, "might  have  more  serious  effects  to 
their  health  than  the  harms  from  radioac- 
tive Iodine  in  their  milk. 

"Vigilance  is  still  ovu-  best  protection."  he 
declared,  in  what  might  be  considered  the 
official  viewpoint  of  the  VJB.  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  presentation  to  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Donald  R.  Chadwick,  chief  of  the  PHS  Di- 
vision of  Radiological  Health,  but  was  pre- 
sented in  his  stead  by  Dr.  Abraham. 

Areas  most  Involved  are  Minneapolis,  Des 
Moines  and  St.  Louis,  where  radioactive  Io- 
dine levels  in  milk  have  been  moving  toward 
so-called  maximuim  permissible  levels,  where 
health  authorities  must  decide  whether  ac- 
tion is  needed. 


In  the  Chadwick  report  it  noted  that  ra- 
dioactive iodine  is  the  most  easily  controlled 
type  of  milk  contamination.  Becatise  of  Its 
short  half-life  (8  days)  contamination  is 
reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  its  original 
value  within  35  days. 

This  is  considerably  longer  than  fresh  milk 
can  be  safely  stored,  but  such  contaminated 
milk  could  be  processed  Into  dry  milk.  Or- 
dinarily there  is  a  2-month  interval  between 
processing  of  dry  milk  and  distribution  to 
the  consumers. 


REFUND  TO  THE  STATES  UNEX- 
PENDED BALANCES  OF  TAXES 
COLLECTED  UNDER  THE  TEMPO- 
RARY EXTENDED  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  ACT  OP 
1961 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  refund  to  the  States  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  taxes  collected  under  the  tem- 
porary extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1961. 

The  administration  is  proposing  in 
H.R.  7640  to  provide  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  a  50-percent  extension,  at  Fed- 
eral exr>ense.  of  the  time  of  coverage  for 
most  unemployed  claimants,  and  in  pe- 
riods of  recession  for  all  claimants. 
Since  this  bill  is  apparently  dead,  the 
administration  is  asking  Congress  in- 
stead to  extend  the  1961  law  for  12 
months  and  to  pay  for  that  extension  by 
using  the  $184  million  surplus,  and  also 
to  levy  an  additional  tax  of  0.1  percent 
on  wages  paid  in  1964.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  1.5  million  State  exhaustees 
would  get  some  Federal  benefits  under 
this  plan. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  an  extension.  The  TEC  pro- 
gram was  enacted  to  meet  the  needs  of 
workers  suffering  unemplojrment  because 
of  the  1960  to  1961  recession.  According 
to  statements  made  by  the  administra- 
tion itself,  employment  in  general  is  im- 
proving. And  the  insured  unemployment 
ratio  in  particular  is  showing  marked 
improvement.  According  to  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  insured 
unemployment  ratio  has  dropped  from  6 
p>ercent,  a  point  it  reached  early  in  1961, 
to  less  than  4  percent  today,  and  is  con- 
tinuing each  month  to  decline.  The 
latest  available  figure — for  May — shows 
3.8  percent  of  covered  workers  unem- 
ployed. 

A  far  more  equitable  way  to  handle 
the  surplus  created  under  the  temporary 
program  would  be  to  allocate  this  money 
back  to  the  States  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  each  State  contributed  to  that 
surplus.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  accomplish  this.  Thus  the  States 
would  receive  not  only  their  share  of  the 
$184  million  surplus,  but  would  be  spared 
a  one-tenth  of  1  percent  tax  on  the  1964 
payrolls.  In  the  case  of  my  own  State 
of  Utah,  this  would  mean  an  expected 
refund  of  $1.9  million  and  a  tax  saving 
of  $500,000,  for  a  total  of  $2.4  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  presents  esti- 
mates of  the  refunds  each  State  might 
expect  to  receive  if  the  temporary  pro- 
gram is  not  extended  and  my  bill  is 
passed.  This  table  also  shows  the  added 
cost  if  the  program  is  extended. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  jwinted  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Coat  of  TEC  esteruion 

SZrUNDS  STATES  MIGHT  RICZIVZ  TT  TtC  18  NOT 
KZTENDKD,  AKD  ADDXO  COST  IP  TBC  18  XX- 
TBMOB) 


by  Mr.  Bihnitt.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


stale 

Expected 
refund 

0) 

Taxat 
0.1  per- 
cent 

(2) 

Total 
(3) 

TttM 

C1S4.0 

$126.0 

8300.0 

AltfMugiii 

Alaska 

1.6 
.2 
2.8 
1.7 
3.4 
4.4 
1.0 
.0 
3.1 
8.0 
3.1 

':t 

13.1 
«.2 
&.0 
3.6 
0 

1.6 
X5 
2.4 
4.6 
0 

6.0 
1.4 
B.6 

.7 
Z.I 

.6 
1.9 

.« 

1.7 

10.4 

7.9 

.8 
0 

3.1 
2.3 
0 

■} 
8.1 

1.1 
1.5 

3a8 

1.9 
.6 
&8 
4.9 
1.1 
7.6 
.• 

1.5 

.2 

.7 

.7 

13.1 

1.0 

Z3 

.4 

.7 

3.1 

%l 

.4 

.3 

8.6 

3.5 

1.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

.6 

2.0 

4.3 

6.8 

ZO 

.7 

3.0 

.3 

.7 

.3 

.4 

8.0 

.6 

IS.  6 

2.5 

.3 

7.8 

1.1 

1.2 

8.8 

.4 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

1.9 

&8 

.6 

.2 

2.0 

1.9 

1.1 

17 

.S 

3.1 
.4 

3.5 

Arkansas 

CaHfomla 

2.4 

16.5 

6.4 

3.3 

D<*!a  war6         .  

1.3 

District  of  Colombia... 
Florida 

3.8 

ILl 

6.2 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois      

1.8 

1.1 

21.7 

Indiana      .........^ 

9.7 

Ktmsaf! ...    .    ..... 

Kentuclty _. 

Louisiana . .    .. 

Main.' ... 

Maryland     ..... 

7.3 
4.7 
1.3 
3.1 
3.1 
4.4 

M  assachuaetts 

Michlgaa 

MtanMOta 

5KSS!!:.j: 

Montana 

Nebradta    

8.9 
6.8 
8.0 
Zl 
12.6 
1.0 
3.8 

Nevada           ...... 

.8 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey ..  ..... 

2.3 
6.6 

New  Mexico 

New  York    .  .. 

X3 

35.0 

North  Carolina. - 

North  Dakota 

10.4 
1.0 

Ohio 

7.8 

Oklahoma 

4.2 

Oregon          ...... 

8.5 

Pennsylvania — . 

Puerto  Rico ...... 

8.8 
.5 

Rhode  Ishmd   

1.4 

Booth  Oaroliaa 

South  Dakota 

4.2 
13 

3.4 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.  ..... 

26.1 

2.4 

.8 

Virginia 

Washington...    

West  Vlreinla .- 

10.8 
0.8 
2.2 

Wisconsin . . 

ia3 

Wyamlof 

.8 

Col.  (1)  Is  derived  trom  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
of  the  expected  surplus  or  deficit  based  on  TEC  experi- 
enco  through  Dpcemhwr  19fil  giving  each  State  its  pro- 
portionat<>  share  of  the  surplus. 

Col.  (2)  is  an  estimate  of  added  taxes  which  would  be 
paid  if  tlie  administration  proposal  to  extend  TEC  were 
enacted. 

Col.  (3)  is  the  sum  of  ools.  (1)  and  (2),  and  represents 
the  total  cost  to  each  State  of  extending  TEC. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  issue  at  hand  is  whether  we  want  to 
continue  the  traditional  pattern  of  State 
control  of  our  unemployment  insurance 
programs.  If  we  continue  the  pattern 
set  up  in  the  TEC  program  of  last  year, 
Federal  bureaucracy  would  eventually 
disrupt  the  State  programs  and  would 
divert  unemplosrment  taxes  imposed 
within  each  State  to  various  other  States 
and  would  correspondingly  reduce  State 
control  over  these  programs.  I  think 
we  should  cut  off  this  Federal  grab  for 
jKJwer  here  and  now. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3473)  relating  to  the  re- 
fund to  the  States  of  any  imexpended 
balance  of  taxes  collected  under  the 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961,  introduced 


LUMP-SUM  READJUSTMENT  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  MEMBERS  OF  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS  INVOLUN- 
TARILY RELEASED  FROM  ACTIVE 
DUTY— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8773,  an  act  to 
amend  section  265  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  1016).  relating  to  lump-sum  re- 
adjustment pajmients  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  who  are  invol- 
untarily released  from  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  one,  Mr. 
President.  All  it  does  is  make  June  30. 
1962.  the  effective  date  of  HJl.  8773 
rather  than  the  date  of  enactment.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  the  provisions  apply 
to  several  hundred  reservists  who  are 
being  involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty  on  June  30  and  who  otherwise  will 
not  receive  the  benefits  this  bill  intends 
they  should  have. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  and  has 
been  on  the  Senate  Calendar  since  Sep- 
tember 20,  1961.  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered until  this  time,  I  understand,  be- 
cause there  was  a  possibility  that  other 
provisions  relating  to  retirement  of  mili- 
tary personnel  might  be  added  to  it.  I 
further  understand  that  possibility  no 
longer  holds  and  the  bill  is  cleared  for 
action.  The  bill  is  noncontroversial  so 
far  as  I  know  and  all  it  does  is  to  grant 
military  reservists  who  are  involuntarily 
released  the  same  readjustment  allow- 
ance granted  Regulars  who  are  Involun- 
tarily separated.  The  bill  will  surely  be 
approved  by  the  Senate,  but  there  just 
is  not  time  to  arrange  the  necessary  con- 
ference and  clear  the  bill  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  time  to  cover  several  hundred 
reservists  who  are  being  involuntarily 
separated  on  June  30.  I  am  certain  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
no  wish  to  cause  these  reservists  to  lose 
an  allowance  they  would  receive  if  it  had 
been  possible  under  the  press  of  current 
legislative  business  to  clear  this  bill 
sooner  and  make  it  law. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  may  be 
printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTINO  CORPO- 
RATE AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  punxxses,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  3  OF  THE 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS   OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  June  21  and  22,  1962,  the 
names  of  Senators  NruBBRGEm,  Youhc  of 
Ohio,  Gruening,  Fong,  Humphrey,  Bart- 
LETT,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Engle,  Hickey, 
BuRDicK,  and  Wh-liams  of  New  Jersey 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  3457)  to  amend  title  3  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  fair  and  reasonable  mini- 
mum wage  rates  for  workers  employed  on 
sugar  farms,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  June  21, 
1962. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  302  OF 
CAREER  COMPENSATION  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
her,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11221)  to  amend 
section  302  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C.  252) , 
to  increase  the  basic  sJlowance  for  quar- 
ters of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  to  make  permanent  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.), 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OP  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OP  THUR- 
GOOD  MARSHALL.  OF  NEW  YORK. 
TO  BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JUDGE.  SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT        ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ing will  be  resumed  on  Thursday,  July 
12,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Thurgood  Marshall,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  second 
circuit. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  followmg  bills  of  the  Senate: 

8. 1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  AugTist  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  Increaae  In  the  authori- 
zation funds  to  tM  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  In  the  District  of 
ColiunbU;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3063.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

8.3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  n.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury;  and 

8.  3360.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Hospital  Center  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  appropriations  may  be  made  for 
the  purposes  of  that  act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11131)  to 


authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Vinson. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Phil- 
bin,  Mr.  HUBERT,  Mr.  Winstead,  Mr. 
Arends.  Mr.  Gavin,  Mr.  Norblad,  and 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECXJRD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY : 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery by  himself  over  Wisconsin  radio  statloiu 
on  June  23.  1962,  dealing  with  the  school- 
lunch  program. 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  himself  at  the  American  Legion 
picnic  at  Little  Chute.  Wis.,  on  Jime  24.  1962. 
dealing  with  the  major  challenges  confront- 
ing the  Nation. 


THE  DEATH  OP  FRANCIS  CASE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  16 
years  ago  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
I  started  presenting  defense  budgets  to 
the  Military  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

At  that  time  it  was  my  privilege  to 
come  to  know  the  late  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  in  1950  joined 
this  body. 

Over  the  years  our  friendship  ripened. 
It  could  not  have  done  otherwise  be- 
cause, with  his  sterling  character,  his 
passion  for  the  truth,  and  his  rugged 
endurance  in  debates  on  those  Issues 
when  he  felt  prtociple  was  involved, 
Francis  Case  was  a  true  friend,  warm- 
hearted and  kind  even  in  disagreement, 
to  the  point  that  it  could  not  have  been 
possible  but  to  develop  great  affection 
for  him,  along  with  deep  respect. 

This  country  mourns  a  great  Ameri- 
can patriot.  Mrs.  Symington  and  I  send 
his  gracious  wife  and  daughter  deepest 
sympathy.  Their  loss  is  also  a  loss  to 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  heritage  and 
traditions  of  the  United  States. 


SECRECY  IN  STOCKPILE  LOSSES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  June  24, 
Joseph  A.  Loftus  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "Secrecy  Blamed  in  Stockpile 
Losses." 

This  news  story  puts  one  of  the  two 
major  objectives  of  the  present  investi- 
gation in  at  least  as  clear  perspective  as 
any  article  written  on  the  subject. 

The  last  paragraph  notes  that  if  this 
Government  business  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  open,  public  and  political 
forces  would  have  been  able  to  insist  on 
a  change  of  coursa 

That  is  only  too  true. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Loftus  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SscaccT  Blamxd  nr  Stockpilx  Lossxs 
(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washinotok,  June  23. — Secrecy  in  Gov- 
ernment stockpile  purchasing  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars, 
the  Senate's  chief  investigator  of  that  pro- 
gram said  today. 

Senator  Stuakt  Stminoton,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  drew  the  conclusion  from  this 
week's  hearings  on  the  Oovernment's  pro- 
gram for  lead  and  zinc. 

"The  scope  of  the  problem  would  be  noth- 
ing like  this  if  the  information  had  been 
declassified."  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Stockpiling  said. 

By  the  scope  of  the  problem  he  meant  the 
"actual  and  potential  losses"  shown  In  the 
lead  and  zinc  stockplUng.  The  losses,  be- 
cause of  great  stocks  and  fallen  prices,  ex- 
ceed •200,000.000. 

Both  metals  are  vastly  overstocked,  meas- 
ured by  the  objectives  set  In  1958.  The  big 
lead-  and  zinc-buying  program  took  place  In 
the  4  years  preceding  1958.  Stockpile 
objectives  for  all  materials  were  higher  then, 
but  special  criteria  were  devised  to  justify 
buying  of  lead  and  zinc  and  the  public  was 
not  told  about  them. 

President  Kennedy  several  months  ago  or- 
dered the  secret  and  confidential  classifica- 
tions removed  from  most  stockpile  files  and 
the  information  1b  now  coming  out  in  the 
Symington  hearings. 

IKrORMATION  CTTIIBED 

When  the  Elsenhower  administration  em- 
barked on  new  long-term  stockpiling  for 
metals  in  1954.  a  limited  amount  of  in- 
formation was  given  to  the  public.  The  de- 
cision to  withhold  data  on  actual  supplies, 
requirements,  and  Inventory  objectives  for 
critical  metals  raised  no  significant  pro- 
test at  the  time,  presiunably  because  nmny 
persons  accepted  the  need  for  secrecy  where 
military  planning  was  concerned. 

The  withholding  of  information  went  be- 
yond that.  News  releases  issued  by  the  El- 
senhower administration  spoke  of  the  need 
to  broaden  the  mobilization  base,  reactivate 
mining  capacity,  and  aid  depressed  metals 
industries. 

Nothing  was  said,  however,  of  the  extraor- 
dinary objectives  for  lead  and  zinc,  that 
higher  price  targets  had  been  set  for  these 
metals  by  a  former  industry  executive  who 
had  Joined  the  administration,  that  these 
targets  later  were  elevated,  and  that  a  few 
big  lead  and  zinc  companies  would  get  all 
the  Government  business. 

For  example,  a  secret  memorandum  ad- 
dressed to  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  dated 
June  24,  1964,  and  signed  by  K.  H.  Weaver, 
Assistant  Director  for  Materials  in  agency, 
said: 

"The  proposed  purchase  would  not  help 
to  alleviate  the  situation  of  most  of  the 
small  domestic  mines  that  are  closed  down 
at  the  present  time,  for  many  of  these  prop- 
erties are  In  the  hands  of  small  firms  that 
have  gone  bankrupt." 

waxnino  on  camcisM 

"Political  critics  of  the  proposed  purchase 
might  charge  that  businessmen  in  the 
Government  'bailed  out'  big  business  firms 
since  It  is  the  large  firms,  currently  operating 
at  a  profit  and  paying  dividends,  that  would 
receive  the  most  Inunedlate  and  substantial 
benefits.  These  large  firms,  of  course,  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  our  domestic  mobilization 
base.- 

The  administration  proceeded  with  the 
program  and  these  large  companies  received 
the  benefits.  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.  received 
4S  percent  of  the  Government's  lead  biisiness 
In  those  4  years,  plus  a  share  of  the  zinc 


biislness.  The  Government  paid  to  St.  Jo- 
seph Lead  $53,980,000.  Only  3  other  com- 
panies shared  in  the  lead  business  and  only 
11  others  In  the  sine  business. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  when  the 
program  was  getting  underway,  the  sugges- 
tions on  price  targets  and  stockpUe  objec- 
tives were  being  made  by  Felix  E.  Wormser, 
who  had  left  St.  Joseph  Lead  to  become 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Min- 
eral Resources.  He  later  returned  to  his 
oompcmy  post.  He  testified  this  week  that 
when  he  left  the  company  In  1953  he  had 
sold  his  stock  and  had  had  no  intention  of 
returning.  The  committee  dropped  the  mat- 
ter. 

SOMX    OmCIAI.S    DISTURBXD 

Some  officials  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration were  privately  disturbed  about  the 
minerals  program.  Joseph  M.  Dodge,  then 
Director  of  the  Budget,  said  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Flemmlng  on  AprU  14,  1954.  that  "press 
interpretations  of  the  new  stockpUe  policy 
are  giving  us  concern." 

Mr.  Dodge  urged  use  of  the  barttf  pro- 
gram— trading  surplus  crops  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  their  lead  and  zinc  and  thereby 
holding  down  expenditures,  and  declared: 

"To  do  otherwise  could  lead  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  stockpile  of  materials  which  would  ' 
be  comparable  to  the  situation  confronting 
us  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

"Already  the  public  interpretation  of  this 
program  tends  toward  that  of  a  new  policy  of 
'price  supports'  for  the  mining  industry 
and  away  trom  that  of  defense  require- 
ments'." 

The  administration  had  trouble  giving  help 
to  the  dcxnestlc  lead  and  zinc  industries 
when  It  found  that  the  "long-term"  objec- 
tives for  metals  generally  were  Inadequate  for 
this  goal. 

In  the  "secret"  letter,  Mr.  Weaver  told  Mr. 
Flemmlng  that  "It  wiU  be  very  difficult,  un- 
der present  assvunptions,  to  develop  esti- 
mates of  long-term  objectives  for  these  two 
materials  that  wlU  be  larger  than  present 
minimum  objectives,  since  most  of  the 
UJ5.  supplies  come  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada,  and  Mexico — all  of 
which  are  accessible  co\intries  under  the 
'long-term'  stockpUe  concept." 

In  other  words,  since  it  was  not  necessary 
to  cross  an  ocean  to  get  lead  and  zinc,  these 
commodities  had  a  low  critical  rating  and 
therefore  stockpile  needs  had  already  been 
met. 

Officials  then  devised  a  Qew  stockpUe  ccm- 
cept  for  lea<l  and  zinc — the  equivalent  of  1 
ncM-mal  years  U.S.  consumption.  A  witness 
this  week,  WUUam  N.  Lawrence  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  said  this  concept 
bore  no  relationship  to  the  mobilization  base. 

Even  this  addition  to  the  guidelines  for 
buying  lead  and  zinc  proved  unsatisfactory 
to  whoever  was  pushing  for  more  and  more 
buying.  And  so  the  "normal  year's  use"  was 
given  several  different  Interpretations  to  pro- 
vide a  paper  justification  for  more  buying. 

CABINXT  OISAGREZMXItT 

None  of  this  was  made  public.  Nor  was 
it  disclosed  that  Secretary  of  State  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
George  M.  Humphrey  were  drawn  into  a  pe- 
ripheral dL'jagreement.  Foreign  lead  and 
zinc,  attracted  by  the  higher  price  generated 
by  the  Government's  noncompetitive  buying, 
took  advantage  of  the  artificial  market. 

To  curb  the  imports,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommended  use  of  the  "escape"  clause 
In  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  This  would 
have  permitted  President  Elsenhower  to  raise 
the  distress  flag  and  levy  a  tariff  of  1  ^  cents 
a  pound  on  Imports. 

Secretary  Humphrey  argued  for  this.  Sec- 
retary Dulles  argued  that  grave  International 
repercussions  would  follow.  Mr.  Dulles  per- 
suaded the  President  to  reject  the  Tariff 
Conunission's  recommendations:  President 
Eisenhower's  decision  was.  of  course,  made 
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public.  The  imports  continued  and,  in  a 
measure,  diluted  the  effect  of  the  program 
to  support  the  domestic  Industry. 

Senator  SYMUfcroN's  point  is  that  iX  Gov- 
ernment business  had  been  conducted  in  the 
open,  public  and  political  forces  would  hav« 
been  able  to  insist  on  a  change  oi  course. 


THE  GROWING  PROBLEM  OP  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  PRESENT 
LEADERS  OF  INDIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  after  an  exterfcive 
visit  last  fall  to  the  Middle  East  aftd 
south  Asia,  I  became  skeptical  about 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  this  country  and  India. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Mr.  Nehru's  Double  Standard,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Nehru's  Doublb  Standard 

By  rejecting  the  latest  United  Nations  ef- 
fort to  promote  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir 
dispute,  India  has  passed  up  another  oppor- 
tunity to  heal  what  has  become  a  bleeding 
sore  in  her  relations  with  Pakistan. 

The  Seciirity  Council  resolution  that  India 
found  objectionable  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  mild.  Introduced  by  Ireland  and  sup- 
ported— as  It  deserved  to  be — by  the  United 
States,  it  simply  reminded  both  India  and 
Pakistan  of  past  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions calling  for  a  plebiscite  in  Kashmir — a 
proposal  accepted  at  the  time  by  India — 
and  asked  for  4;alks  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. But  India  does  not  want  to  be  re- 
minded of  her  past  commitments  to  a  plebi- 
scite. She  is  only  willing  to  have  talks  on 
a  basis  that  rejects  a  plebiscite  and,  in  ef- 
fect, asks  Pakistan  to  accept  the  statiis  quo. 
So  a  Soviet  veto  in  India's  l}ehalf  has  killed 
the  resolution. 

UJS.  support  of  the  resolution  has  caused 
Prime  Minister  Neiiru  to  complain  vehe- 
mently and  to  question  American  good  will 
toward  India.  Th»  fvmdamental  good 
will  in  this  country  toward  India  is  probably 
no  less  widespread  now  than  before.  But, 
clearly,  there  has  lieen  disapproval  and  dis- 
appointment at  some  of  the  actions  In^a 
has  taken  recently,  notably  her  jtaofxlo 
aggression  in  Goa  and  her  refusal  to  reach 
a  Kashmir  settlement.  In  both  these  cases 
India  has  damaged  her  image  in  this  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  weakened  the 
peacekeeping  and  dispute-settling  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations. 

India  would  do  well  to  look  to  the  ex- 
ample of  an  Asian  neighbor,  Thailand, 
whose  Government,  despite  a  feeling  of  bit- 
terness and  Injustice,  has  acted  like  a  good 
world  citizen  in  accepting  an  adverse  World 
Court  decision  in  a  territorial  dispute  with 
Cambodia.  The  Court  awarded  to  Cambodia 
an  enclave  on  the  Thai-Cambodian  border 
that  Thailand  has  regarded  as  hers  for  half 
a  century  and  has  occupied  for  the  last  8 
years. 

India  has  long  pronounced  moral  Judg- 
ments on  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  is  not 
Justified  now  in  resenting  Judgments  of  her- 
self on  the  basis  of  standards  she  has  long 
used  to  Judge  others.  Good  will,  after  all,  is 
a  two-way  street. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 


lished in  the  New  York  Tribune  entitled 
"India  Hides  Beliind  Russia's  Veto. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

India  Hmxs  Bxhino  Russia's  Vcro 

India,  which  Justly  complains  of  Commu- 
nist  China's  inroads  into  its  territory,  iin- 
Justly  refuses  an  equitable  settlement  of 
Pakistan's  protests  against  its  seizure  of  two- 
thirds  of  Kashmir.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
and  his  troubleshooting  emissary.  Krishna 
Menon,  are  great  sticklers  for  legality — when 
it  suits  their  purposes. 

Holding  the  greater  part  of  Kashmir  by 
might  rather  than  by  right,  India  has  now 
become  a  party  to  a  legalistic  maneuver  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  U.N. 
members  and  to  continue  its  defiance  of  two 
previous  resolutions  by  the  Security  Council. 
These  directed  both  parties  to  resolve  the 
dispute  by  permitting  the  Kashmiris  to 
choose  between  them.  Self-determination, 
as  expressed  by  a  plebiscite.  Is  approved  by 
India  for  others,  but  not  for  itself. 

The  maneuver  was  to  rely  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cast  its  veto,  if  necessary,  to  kill  a 
new  Security  Council  resolution  renewing 
the  call  for  a  solution  by  plebiscite.  Seven  of 
the  eleven  memt>er8  of  the  Council  supported 
the  resolution,  advanced  by  Ireland. 

The  veto  became  necessary  and  Russia, 
which  shares  the  view  that  Justice  and  prin- 
ciple should  not  interfere  with  one's  pos- 
sessions, however  acquired,  did  not  hesitate 
to  cast  It,  motivated  by  Its  aim  to  play  power 
politics  with  India  against  Communist  China 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other.  India  now  enjoys  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  having  inspired  Russia  to  raise 
the  number  of  its  obstructionist  vetoes  to 
.the  century  mark. 

Krishna  Menon  may  deceive  himself  said 
Mr.  Nehru  into  lielleving  they  again  have 
scored  a  victory  at  the  United  Nations.  But 
the  Kashmir  issue,  though  killed  for  the 
time  being  in  the  U.N.  is  hardly  over.  Pak- 
istan is  toying  with  the  idea  of  flirting  with 
Communst  China  to  offset  India's  flirtation 
with  Riusia.  And  Communist  China,  as 
India  lias  learned  to  its  sorrow,  does  not 
feel  bound  by  the  XJJS.  or  by  respect  for 
anyone  else's  frontiers. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  SHOULD 
TELL  THE  NATION  WHERE  TO  RE- 
DUCE DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  address  last  Friday  evening,  former 
President  Eisenhower  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

Here  I  must  record  my  personal  belief  that 
substantial  amounts  in  our  current  defense 
budget  reflect  unjustified  fears,  plus  a 
reluctance  in  some  quarters  to  relinquish 
outmoded  concepts. 

The  former  President  is  then  reported 
to  have  said: 

Accordingly.  I  personally  believe — with  I 
am  very  sure  very  little  company  in  either 
party — that  the  defense  budiget  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 

It  would  appear  very  important  to  me 
that  the  former  President  should  tell  us, 
promptly,  where  he  believes  these  reduc- 
tions in  the  military  budget  can  be  made. 

As  to  "unjustified  fears,"  perhaps  he 
could  also  furnish  details  about  that. 

The  former  President  knows  of  the 
problems  incident  to  the  Formosa 
Straits,  the  Korean  truce,  the  Lao  and 
South  Vietnamese  tensions.    Of  all  peo- 


ple also  he  knows  of  the  tensions  incident 
to  the  problems  of  West  Berlin,  and  the 
relationship  of  those  problems  to  West 
Germany  and  the  Nortli  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

It  is  logical,  therefore,  for  us  to  ask 
for  the  prompt  benefit  of  his  thoughts 
in  these  matters — and  we  will  be  looking 
forward  to  hearing  from  him. 


FHA  BACKS  OBJECTIVE  OF  GRUEN- 
ING  BILL  TO  GIVE  MEANING  TO 
WORDS  "FHA-INSURED" 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  story  by 
William  Stief  in  today's  Washington 
News  entitled  "Hardy  Backs  New  FHA 
Policy  "  commenting  on  the  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  objective  sought  in  the  bill 
(S.  3460)  I  introduced  last  Thursday  to 
make  meaningful  the  term  "*FHA  In- 
sured." Mr.  Neal  Hardy,  the  Federal 
Housing  Commissioner,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  prompt  response  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  my  bill, 
which  is  now  at  the  desk  awaiting  addi- 
tional cosponsors.  It  will  remain  at  the 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  Friday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington,  D.C.,   Daily   News, 
June  25,  19«ai 

Hardt  Backs  New  FHA  Policy 

(By  William  SUef) 

Federal  Housing  Commissioner  Neal  J. 
Hardy  today  indorsed  a  proposed  FHA  policy 
change  calling  for  the  Government  to  accept 
some  responsibility  when  buyers  of  FHA- 
Insured  homes  are  stuck  with  shoddy  con- 
struction. 

The  proposed  change  results  from  SO 
Alaska  families'  complaints  that  they  were 
bilked  in  buying  FHA-insured  homes. 

UntU  now  FHA  has  insured  only  the  mort- 
gages of  homes,  staying  out  of  insuring  the 
homes  and  ofDcially  letting  home  buyers  and 
sellers  fight  it  out  If  the  buyers  don't  think 
the  homes  come  up  to  specifications. 

SEQUXST 

Because  of  this  year's  experience  outside 
Anchorage.  Alaska.  Mr.  Hardy  wants  FHA 
authorization  to : 

Force  contractors  to  bring  homes  up  to 
adequate  standards. 

Use  FHA  money  to  bring  homes  up  to 
standard  if  the  contractors  fail  to  Uve  up 
to  their  agreements. 

Mr.  Hardy  indorsed  "the  large  Idea"  of  a 
bill  Introduced  to  these  ends  by  Senator 
Ernest  GRUZNiNd,  Democrat  of  Alaska. 
The  FHA  boss  disagreed  on  some  details  of 
Senator  Gsttkning's  bill,  introduced  Thurs- 
day, and  said  he  Is  "studying  its  adminlstra- 
Uve  feasibUity.''  But  he  admitted  original 
FHA  error  In  Insuring  the  $24,000  to  t36.000 
prefab  homes,  produced  at  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Senator  Gsusnino  first  Btart«d  to  hear 
from  constituents  at  Eagle  River,  Alaska, 
Jxist  outside  Anchorage  and,  near  two  big 
Air  Force  bases,  last  winter. 

rUBSTAHCS 

The  sul>6tance  of  their  complaints  was 
that  in  Alaska's  30-below-sero  weather  their 
homes: 

Lost  heat  through  the  roofs. 

Ice  formed  on  Uvlng  room  and  bedroom 
walU. 

Cabinets,  floors,  and  walla  were  cracked 
and  warped  badly. 
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The  contractor.  Modem  Homes,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Centex  Construction  Co.. 
owned  by  Clint  and  John  Mtirchison.  was 
not  making  good  en  its  1-year  warranty. 

FHA  said  it  sent  an  investigation  team  to 
Alaska  and  confirmed  Senator  OainnriKo's 
information.  A  report  now  is  l>eing  made  to 
Robert  Weaver,  chief  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  On  the  basis  of  the 
report,  Mr.  Weaver  either  will  support  Sena- 
tor GauENiNO's  bill  with  slight  amendments 
or  draft  a  separate  bill  embodying  ideas  in 
Senator  OaiTanNO'ii  bill. 


FOR  A  BETTER  COMMUNICATIONS 
SATELLITE  SYSTEM  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  current  debate  on 
the  communications  satellite  system, 
those  of  us  who  have  urged  substantial 
modification  of  the  pending  bill  and 
strongly  believe  that  before  action  is 
taken  it  should  be  thoroughly  recon- 
sidered, amended,  or  replaced  by  a 
substitute  bill,  and  In  any  event  recom- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, are  gratified  by  the  public 
response  to  our  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
sample  letters  I  have  received  approv- 
ing this  stand  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.'  | 

There  being  no  oojectlon,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows:  11 

Los  Akczles,  Calit., 

June  19,  1992. 
Hon.  Erncst  GatrEKiNGk 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dkab  Scnatob  Gkuxning:  As  an  average 
American  dtiaen.  I  wish  to  express  to  you 
my  thanks  for  your  having  been  one  of  the 
seven  Senators  whc'  are  presenting  a  substi- 
tute Senate  bill  to  establish  a  publicly 
owned  Communications  Satellite  Authority, 
thus  saving  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  their  $25  billion  Investment  in  space 
research  instead  of  turning  over  that  in- 
vestment to  a  commercial  communications 
satellite  system  to  l>e  owned  and  managed 
by  a  private  corporation  and  operated  for 
private  profit  as  was  done  blindly  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  days  ago  by 
a  vote  of  354  to  0  Such  disregard  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  incredible.  I  am  asking  Cali- 
fcM-nia's  two  Senators  to  support  your  bill  in 
every  way  they  can. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  J.  Sfencxx. 

LONO  ISUUn)  ClTT,  N.Y.. 

June  22,  1992. 

DsAS  Ssnatos  OKDEWum:  Thank  you  for 
pressing  the  fight  against  the  glveway  of 
billions  of  taxpayer  money  to  A.T.  &  T.  The 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  satellite  commu- 
nications bill  indicates  the  Members  never 
gave  it  a  second  tl-;ought.  I  hope  that  you 
and  the  few  who  now  stand  with  you  will 
be  able  to  make  the  Senate  see  what  Is 
afoot. 

This  certainly  Is  tfete  biggest  attempted 
steal  in  history. 

I  have  followed  your  career  since  at  least 
your  days  on  The  Nation,  and  I  know  you 
will  find  the  will  and  the  energy  to  emu- 
late the  great  Seniitor  George  W.  Norrls  in 
his  long  struggle  for  the  TV  A.  If  you  can 
finally  show  the  people  what  is  at  stake,  the 
battle  Is  won. 

With  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
t>ersonal  consideration,  I  am,  sir. 
Yours  truly, 

XKMSR  SwiSfiHXUC 


FOR  THE  RELIEP  OF  ALASKA  HOME- 
STEADERS FROM  BUREAUCRATIC 
BUNOLINQ 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
1959,  I  introduced  a  bill,  8.  1670.  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  certain  homesteaders  in 
Alaska.  Their  difficulties  arose  when 
the  classification  of  their  homesteads 
was  arbitrarily  changed  from  land  not 
potentially  valuable  for  gas  and  oil. 

This  change  in  classification  was 
made  by  the  VS.  Geological  Survey. 

It  was  made  stealthily. 

No  one  was  given, notice  of  the  pro- 
posed change. 

The  homesteaders  who  were  to  be  af- 
fected by  It — drastically  affected,  I 
might  say — were  given  no  warning  that 
such  a  move  was  to  be  made.  Actually, 
they  were  not  told  about  it  until  months 
later. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was 
not  informed  of  this  change.  A  copy 
of  this  change  in  homestead  land  classi- 
fication was  not  even  sent  to  Alaska. 
It  was  kept  here  In  Washington  labeled : 
"Not  for  Public  Inspection." 

The  curious  part  of  this  change.  Mr. 
President,  was  that  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  when  it  made  the  change,  based 
its  action  on  information  that  had  been 
available  to  it  for  years  and  years. 

The  Geological  Survey  decided  that 
thenceforth  all  sedimentair  lands  in  the 
United  States  should  be  classified  as  po- 
tentially valuable  for  gas  and  oil. 

Had  any  new  facts  t>een  brought  to 
light  concerning  sedimentary  lands? 
Had  any  new^scientiflc  discovery  been 
made  which  caused  the  Geological  S\ir- 
vey  to  chaiige  its  opinion  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  same  lands  which 
on  the  same  facts  it  had  considered  not 
valuable  for  gas  and  oil  the  day  before, 
had  suddenly  become  potentially  valu- 
able for  this  purpose? 

There  had  been  no  change  In  facts. 
The  Geological  Survey  simply  changed 
its  mind.  But  Uiat  chan^^e  caused  many 
homesteaders  in  Alaska  many  a  heart- 
break. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  homestead- 
ex's  were  veterans. 

During  World  War  n,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
of  war  refugees,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  withdrawn  certain  lands  in 
Alaska  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cult'ore,  after  careful  study,  had  deter- 
mined were  suitable  for  agriculture. 
However  that  project  of  opening  these 
lands  to  refugees  was  abandoned  and  It 
was  decided  instecui  to  open  these  lands 
to  veterans  for  homesteading. 

Homesteading  in  Alaska  is  not  the 
same  pursuit  it  was  in  the  Great  Plains 
States  in  the  western  homesteading  days 
beginning  a  century  ago.  Homesteading 
in  Alaska  is  much  more  difficult  since  the 
land  must  first  be  clesired  of  dense  cov- 
ering of  trees.  At  the  time  the  land  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  was  opened  to 
homesteaders  heavy  equipment  was  al- 
most completely  unavailable  in  the  then 
Territory.  Clearing  the  land  of  trees 
was  a  slow,  backbi^aking  task. 

In  addition,  the  veterans  who  took  up 
homesteading  on  the  Blenai  Peninsula 
had  to  brave  the  cold  and  snow  of  the 
long  winters. 


Some  idea  of  the  hardships  encoun- 
tered can  be  gathered  from  the  account 
given  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  during 
the  course  of  hearings  I  conducted  in 
Anchorage  late  in  1959.  This  is  one 
homesteader's  experience.  I  ask  unanl-  . 
mous  consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  William  Gibbs  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Iiisular  Affairs  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  am  William  E.  Gibbs.  a  homesteader  and 
resident  of  the  Kenal  Peninsula,  Alaslca. 

I  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  in  1942 
from  California.  I  spent  over  3  years  in 
the  Pacific  theater  of  war  in  the  Seabees. 
My  outfit  was  attached  to  the  3d  Amphib- 
ious Marines.  I  worked  with  a  sapper  and 
demolition  crew  and  have  experienced  com- 
bat. I  was  honorably  discharged  in  Novem- 
ber of  1945  in  California. 

At  this  time  I  returned  to  work  for  Macco 
Corp.  as  a  general  construction  foreman.  In 
1950  I  went  with  Los  Angeles  County  as  an 
engineering  inspector.  I  was  still  with  them 
at  the  time  I  left  California  to  come  to 
Alaska. 

My  grandfathers  and  my  father  were 
homesteaders  and  farmers  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Arizona  Territory.  I  have  two 
brothers  who  are  successful  farmers  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  In  California,  and  lie- 
lleve  me,  they  kept  me  busy  when  I  was 
younger.  So  I  am  not  without  knowledge 
of  what  is  involved  tn  farming  and  home- 
steading. 

Because  of  time  limitations  of  this  hear- 
ing, it  would  not  be  possible  for  all  home- 
steaders to  appear.  I  am  here  to  represent 
others  with  similar  situations  by  presenting 
my  case  and  some  of  the  problems  involved  - 
in  the  process  of  proving  up  on  a  homestead. 

After  gathering  information  for  2  years 
on  homesteading  in  Alaslca  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  Anchorage  BLM. 
the  University  of  Alaska,  and  various  soil 
conservation  agencies,  we  decided  to  come 
to  Alaslca  and  homestead  under  my  veter- 
an's rights  of  World  War  II.  The  Anchorage 
BLM  sent  me  Lnf ormation  to  the  effect  that 
there  had  been  a  land  closure  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  for  study  and  classification,  and 
that  there  was  very  little  land  ojjen  along 
the  then  existing  roads,  but  there  was  still 
land  back  away  from  the  highway  open  and 
that  It  was  class  2,  which  was  the  best  clas- 
sification one  could  get  in  Alaska.  They 
asstired  me  that  I  could  still  homestead  un- 
der veteran's  rights  programs,  which  con- 
sisted of  building  a  habitable  residence  and 
living  on  the  land  7  months  to  prove  up. 
Meeting  these  requirements,  I  would  receive 
full  title  to  my  homestead. 

My  wife  and  I,  having  four  children,  the 
oldest  being  10  years  old.  decided  to  buy  a 
house  trailer  and  bring  it  with  \is  in  order 
to  be  able  to  care  for  the  children  properly. 
We  paid  $4,600  for  the  trailer.  We  bought 
a  1-ton,  heavy-duty  Ford  truck,  the  mini- 
mum allowed  by  Canada  to  pull  our  type 
trailer  through  Canada  over  the  highway. 
Rebuilt,  the  truck  cost  $1,560.  To  bring  my 
family,  the  truck  and  trailer  and  a  station 
vragon  to  Kenai  cost  $783. 

On  this  trip  and  while  In  Fairbanks,  we 
went  through  the  experimental  farm  at  the 
university.  I  was  esjjeclally  Interested  in 
ttte  hay  and  grains.  The  professor  in  charge 
of  this  section  took  us  through  their  fields, 
explaining  varieties  and  their  hardiness  to 
the  Alaskan  climate.  In  the  course  of  ovu: 
conversation,  I  told  him  why  I  was  tn  Alaska 
and  aslced  for  his  opinion  on  what  wotild  be 
the  best  area  in  which  to  settle.  He  told 
noe  that  he  felt  the  area  between  the  Kenal 
and   the   Kasllof   Rivers    and    the    Sterling 
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Highway  and  the  beach  was  the  best  poten- 
tial farmland  In  Alaska,  that  It  held  the 
largest  concentrated  area  of  class  2  land  on 
the  peninsula.  Also,  the  mildest  climate 
and  a  very  good  potential  for  future  hydro- 
electric power. 

We  came  to  Anchorage  and  on  down  the 
peninsula  where  we  went  into  the  difTerent 
areas.  Prom  firsthand  observation  and  from 
talking  to  people  who  had  homesteaded  in 
the  area,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
professor  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
We  went  back  to  Anchorage,  to  the  BLM, 
and  tried  to  file  on  the  land  and  were  told 
that  it  was  withdrawn  from  all  entry  and 
could  not  be  filed  on.  At  this  time  they 
showed  us  on  the  maps  some  land  in  the 
Moose  River  area  and  the  Clam  Gulch  area 
that  was  open  to  entry.  They  also  told  us 
that  they  expected  the  area  we  were  in- 
terested in  to  be  opened  In  the  near  future. 
After  checking  the  other  areas  again,  and 
deciding  they  did  not  suit  my  purposes  for 
farming,  and  having  thus  far  invested  a 
total  of  (6,655  on  the  homestead  venture, 
we  decided  to  settle  at  Soldotna,  and  wait 
out  the  land  opening.  This  was  In  the 
sununer  of  1953. 

After  Intensive  soil  studies  made  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Public  Land  Or- 
der 1212  opened  to  homestead  entry  the 
area  south  of  the  Kenai  River  in  which  I 
was  interested.  The  land  opening  was  Sep- 
tember 9,  1955,  for  group  settlement,  vet- 
eran 90-day  preference.  Approximately  9,000 
selective  units,  was  set  up  by  the  BLM  as 
shown     on     this    map.        [Not     printed     in 

RXCOKO.] 

Now.  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  were 
no  roads  in  this  area.  As  you  can  see  here, 
the  Sterling  Highway  comes  through  here, 
and  this  Is  the  Y,  the  Junction  that  goes 
Into  Kenai  and  around  to  the  harbor.  Now, 
this  area  is  inaccessible.  They  set  it  up  in 
an  inaccessible  area  without  roads.  Now, 
the  people  in  the  area  had  a  petition  up, 
they  started  in  1948  trying  to  get  a  road  in 
this  area  and,  of  course,  we  were  in  notice 
later  and  pushed  it,  and  finally  in  the  spring 
of  1959  we  have  a  road  which  is  in  there  this 
year.  They  started  in  1959,  and  it  Is  com- 
plete, goes  down  here  and  around  and  on 
down  the  beach  here. 

I  filed  October  12,  1955,  entry  allowed.  In 
other  words,  the  drawing  was  October  17, 
1955,  and  the  entry  was  allowed  October  18, 
1955. 

My  final  proof  was  submitted  by  mall  the 
27th  day  of  July  1957,  arrived  In  the  Anchor- 
age Land  Office  and  was  stamped  July  31, 
1957. 

I  chartered  a  plane  and  flew  over  the  area, 
then  hired  a  boat  and  my  wife  and  I  went 
down  the  Kenai  River  to  walk  over  the  area 
in  order  to  choose  the  plot  I  wished  to  file 
upon.  I  decided  on  unit  49.  which  was  high, 
relatively  level  land  with  considerable  tim- 
ber. The  drawing  was  October  17,  1955,  and 
my  notice  of  allowance  is  dated  October  18, 
1955,  Anchorage  serial  No.  051363. 

Because  of  the  heavy  snow  of  1955  and 
1956  and  the  children  being  In  school  in 
Kenai.  we  requested  and  received  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  move  on  the  land. 

In  April  of  1956.  Morris  Coursen  walked  a 
D7  "cat"  7  miles  in  from  the  Sterling  High- 
way, making  a  trail  to  Grant  Phillips' 
homestead,  which  is  2  miles  west  of  my 
homestead.  Phillips  moved  his  family  in  at 
the  same  time  and  h^d  Morris  clear  his  land. 
Incidentally,  this  was  the  only  "cat"  avail- 
able in  the  area. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  moving  this  family 
In  there,  this  was  In  the  spring  shortly  be- 
fore breakup,  because  actually  that  is  the 
best  time  to  clear  the  land  in  order  to  save 
the  topsoil.  In  going  into  that  area  there, 
LeCocq  Creek,  which  has  to  be  crossed,  and 
the  only  way  you  could  get  across  that  was 
take  a  "cat."  shove  timber,  and  dirt,  and 
stuff  in  there  until  you  could  build  it  up 


enough  to  walk,  say,  a  "six  by,"  or  an  all- 
wheel  drive  vehicle  through,  and  have  the 
"cat"  stand  by  to  pull  it  In  case  It  got  stuck. 
And  the  morning  that  we  moved  Grant  Phil- 
lips and  them  in,  they  were  lust  a  little  bit 
late  getting  down  there  and  the  breakup  had 
already  started  and  It  was  washing  out.  We 
had  to  cross  over,  Morris  and  Grant  did,  and 
go  down  and  bring  the  "cat"  back  about 
3V^  miles  and  rebuild  it  again  in  order  to 
get  across.  So  after  they  got  across,  why, 
that  killed  that  part  of  It  until  later.  There 
was  no  means  of  getting  in  and  out  except 
a  walk  or  come  In  and  out  by  boat. 

My  famUy  and  I  took  our  house  trailer 
over  the  "cat"  trail  to  the  homestead  and 
established  residence  August  2,  1966.  But 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  "cat"  trail  to 
the  homestead,  we  built  a  boat  to  use  for 
transportation  and  to  haul  supplies.  I  don't 
know  whether  any  of  you  have  built  a  boat 
or  not,  but  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  work  in  It, 
quite  a  bit  of  money  Involved. 

My  wife  taught  three  of  the  children  the 
Calvert  Course,  furnished  by  the  Territory, 
since  the  children  could  not  possibly  go  to 
school  in  Kenai.  When  I  was  at  King  Salmon 
working,  my  wife  would  ski  to  Soldotna  once 
a  week  for  mall  and  supplies.  The  family 
had  completed  out  7  months  residence  by 
March  3,  1957. 

Now,  in  order  to  ski  out  to  get  to  the  poet 
office  to  pick  up  these  supplies  at  that  par- 
tlcul%r  time,  my  wife  had  to  climb  down  a 
bank  about  75  feet  high  onto  the  river  and 
ski  down  the  river  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  ice,  and  come  out  at  Big  Eddy  and  go 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  to  the  road  and  then 
ski  down  the  road  about  another  mile  and  a 
half  to  Soldotna  to  get  to  the  post  office,  and 
then  back  in  the  same  way.  So  I  give  her 
full  credit  for  what  she  has  done. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  on  the  land  in  June 
1957,  I  cultivated  my  cleared  fields  by  using 
a  D7  "cat"  and  a  big  disk.  I  went  over  the 
fields  three  times  and  had  the  land  in  good 
condition  for  seeding.  At  that  time,  too,  in 
order  to  get  a  "cat"  in  there,  I  took  a  D7 
back  there  and  I  dropped  it  to  the  belly  In 
frozen  pockets  four  times.  It  took  me  quite 
a  while  to  get  them  out.  And  as  you  can  see 
here,  we  have  pictures  showing  the  land  in 
the  raw  process  shortly  after  the  clearing 
and  then  how  it  is  when  you  go  over  it. 

Now,  I  spent  a  month  on  this  with  equip- 
ment. That  is  on  Just  that  part  of  It,  Just 
that  phase  of  it.  And  It  shows  the  steps  as 
you  go  through,  how  the  land  looks  to  start 
with  and  then  as  you  break  it  and  then  the 
clearing  and  then  seeded  and  then  with  the 
grain  up. 

Contrary  to  other  areas,  the  soil  on  my 
homestead  is  at  least  3  feet  deep,  but  it  Is 
the  top  6  inches  that  Is  fertile.  And  Gene 
Smith  pointed  out,  you  have  to  be  very 
careful  in  order  to  preserve  that  part  of  It, 
which  makes  it  a  harder  Job  to  prove  up.  I 
had  completed  all  requirements  by  July  4. 
1957. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, should  give  some  idea  of  the  hard- 
ships of  homesteading  in  Alaska. 

However,  after  an  investment  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  hardship  in  clearing 
the  land,  erecting  a  residence,  and  culti- 
vating and  seeding  the  land,  these  pio- 
neer homestesuiers  woke  up  one  morning 
to  find  that  their  lands  had  been  re- 
classified and  if  they  wanted  a  patent 
on  the  lands  they  would  be  required  to 
waive  their  mineral  rights. 

Many  of  the  homesteaders  were  un- 
derstandably confused. 

First,  they  were  told  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  that  because  of  the 
change  in  classification  of  their  lands  by 
the  Geological  Survey  they  had  no  oil 
and  gas  rights. 


In  almost  the  same  breath  they  were 
told  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
that  if  they  wanted  their  patents  they 
would  have  to  waive  oil  and  gas  rights 
which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
had  told  them  they  did  not  have  in  the 
first  place. 

The  same  situation  was  also  taking 
place  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  where 
another  group  of  brave  homesteaders 
were  industriously  clearing  their  land 
and  trying  to  carve  a  niche  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  on  the  last 
frontier. 

I  have  previously  recounted  on  this 
floor  my  efforts  to  save  the  mineral  rights 
of  these  homesteaders  in  the  face  of  tre- 
mendous opposition. 

These  homesteaders  were  not  seeking 
oil  and  gas  rights.  They  had  come  to 
settle  and  make  Alaska  their  home.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  did  not  want  a 
Federal  agency  5,000  miles  away  taking 
away  something  that  belonged  to  them. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, my  bill  was  passed  in  greatly  cur- 
tailed form  giving  some  of  the  home- 
steaders on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  their 
oil  and  gas  rights. 

However,  my  investigations  of  how 
these  homesteaders  were  treated  con- 
vinced me  that  a  drastic  revision  was 
needed  in  the  procedures  of  the  Buerau 
of  Land  Management  and  of  the 
Geological  Survey  to  safeguard  the  men 
and  women  affected  by  the  actions  of 
those  Bureaus  from  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious action. 

The  small  sheepherder  denied  a  graz- 
ing permit  in  Montana  or  Oregon  or 
Idaho  just  cannot  afford  to  come  to 
Washington,  hire  a  lawyer  and  carry  his 
case  up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  traveling  to 
Washington  might  not  do  any  good.  He 
is  not  given  a  right — either  by  law  or 
regulations — to  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  or  anything  in  that  Depart- 
ment. He  cannot  plead  his  own  case. 
He  cannot  cross-examine  to  bring  out  all 
the  facts. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  therefore,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  3107,  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Chavkz,  Morse,  Dworshak, 
Bennett,  Cannon,  McGee,  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Neuberger,  Moss,  Bartlett, 
Hickey,  Bible,  and  Church. 

This  is  really  a  simple  bill. 

It  would  establish  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  Board  of  Public  Land 
Appeals  affording  appellants  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment or  the  Geological  Survey  an  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  hearing  before  an 
impartial  hearing  examiner  selected  by 
the  Board.  Or  even  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  itself.  The  hearing  would  be  held 
in  locations  convenient  to  the  appellant 
and  close  to  where  the  land  in  question 
was  located. 

I  have  sent  copies  of  my  bill  to  many 
persons  throughout  the  country  versed  in 
public  land  matters  and  have  asked  them 
for  their  suggestions. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  responses  I  have 
received  have  been  universally  favorable 
to  the  approach  taken.  Some  modifica- 
tions in  procedure  have  been  suggested 
by  some. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
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letter  of  inquiry  by  me  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  me  to  Individuals  Uiroughout  the 
country  sisking  for  comments  on  S.  3107, 
and  excerpts  from  comments  received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dka> :  1  am  enclosing  a  copy 


of  S.  3107  which  I  Introduced  to  establish 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interlcn-  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals  to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Geological  Survey  I  am  also  sending  you 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  at  the  time  I  Intro- 
duced this  bill. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  your 
comments  and  suf^gestions  on  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  am  especially  anxious  to  ob- 
tain examples  of  specific  situations  in  your 
dealings  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment which  could  have  been  handled  more 
equitably. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  requesting 
8U8p>ension  of  proposed  changes  In  the  al- 
ready meager  safeguards  afforded  appellants. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Ekkzst  GatriNiNO. 

VS.  Senator. 


-4 


U.S.  SnrATX, 
Washington,  DC.  April  11. 19€2. 

Hon.  SlXWATT  UOAtX. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the 
Interior,   Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mx.  SccxrrAXT:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  proposals  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  which  safeiruards  for  appellants  from 
decisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment would  be  greatly  weakened. 

I  understand  that  It  Is  proposed: 

1.  To  abolish  tlie  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  from  decisions  of  the  Director  to 
substitute  a  procedure  for  review  of  Direc- 
tor's decisions  by  the  Secretary  as  a  discre- 
tionary matter.  This  would  be  similar  to 
the  certiorari  procedure  In  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court: 

2.  To  limit  the  rerlew  of  cases  and  to 
increase  the  use  of  nMmorandiun  decisions, 
placing.  In  effect,  the  burden  on  the  appel- 
lant to  prove  his  case  and  limiting  review  to 
the  errors  asserted  by  the  appeUant. 

These  pr(^X)sals  concern  me  greatly  In 
view  of  the  numerous  cases  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  In  which  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  those  appealing  from  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  decisions  have  not  been 
accorded  the  consideration  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled. 

As  jrou  know,  in  ordet  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, I  have  Introduoed  a  bill,  S.  3107.  to 
establish  a  Public  Lands  Appeals  Board  in 
the  Department  ot  the  Interior,  granting 
to  those  who  would  appeal  from  a  decision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  the 
Geological  Survey  the  right  to  an  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  to  this  newly  established 
Board. 

Ten  other  Senators  have  Joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  In  this  measure. 

I  trust  that  you  will  take  no  steps  to 
weaken  the  present  Inadequate  safeguards 
Involved  In  appeals  from  decisions  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  \uitil  there 
has  been  a  full  opportunity  for  the  Congress 
to  act. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Cordially  yo\u». 

j  EaNEST  OauKNuro, 

VJS.  Senator. 


Section  8  of  the  bill,  providing  a  method  to 
eliminate  injuatioes  where  strict  compliance 
with  the  regulation  would  be  harsh,  will  re- 
duce some  of  the  rigidity  in  the  regulations. 


This  rigidity  Is  a  basic  cause  of  inequities 
arising  in  Bureau  of  Land  Management  op- 
erations. The  personnel  in  the  Bureau  have 
been  very  cooperative  and  understanding  in 
their  dealings  with  the  petroleum  Industry; 
however,  rigidity  in  the  regxilations  has  lim- 
ited their  discretion  to  deal  equitably. 

I  approve  your  proposal  to  create  a  Board 
of  Public  Larkds  Appeals.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  see  a  regional  or  area  appeal  system, 
whereby  the  appeal  from  a  district  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  decision  would  be  made  to 
an  area  office  before  any  appeal  Is  made  to 
the  Director's  office,  and  then  to  the  SoUci- 
tor's  office.  Under  such  a  setup,  perhaps  the 
Solicitor's  office  and  the  Board  of  Public 
Lands  Api>eals  should  be  combined.  Such 
a  setup  might  reduce  a  number  of  the  cases 
now  being  appealed  to  Washington. 

Anchosagz,  Alaska, 

Apnl  24,  1962. 

We  have  examined  the  nuiterial  which  you 
have  forwarded  to  us  and  I  personally  believe 
that  the  bill  as  introduced,  at  least  the  Idea 
contained  therein;  namely,  of  establishing  a 
Board  of  Public  Land  Appeals  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  is  an  excellent  Idea  and 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  people  in 
Alaska,  and  particularly  it  would  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  two  speci&c 
examples  which  I  will  disciiss  herein  below. 

At  the  outset,  you  should  of  course  under- 
stand, with  regard  to  the  matters  above 
referred  to,  we  represented  a  party  in  each 
case  and  accordingly  you  wiU  understand 
that  our  observations  may  perhaps  be 
slanted.  We  will  attempt  throughout  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  objectivity,  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  fly  under  false  colors. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
Mr.  James  E.  Allen,  which  is  a  noncontested 
matter  except  so  far  as  the  position  of  the 
Government  Is  concerned.  This  matter  Is 
pending,  as  we  understand,  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Director  of  Biu*eau  of  Land 
Management.  Such  decision  of  the  Director 
was  dated  January  25,  1961,  and  our  brief 
on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  was  forwarded  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement on  April  27,  1961.  To  date  we  have 
had  absolutely  no  word  whatsoever  as  to 
disposition  of  this  matter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Interior  dated  May  24, 1961,  advising  that  ovir 
brief  in  supi>ort  of  our  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  had  been  filed.  That  letter 
also  assured  us  of  careful  consideration  of 
the  matters  contained  therein.  Almost  an 
entire  year  has  passed  and  we  have  had  no 
word  whatsoever  from  the  Department  of 
Interior,  the  Secretary,  or  anyone  else  in  that 
good  office  with  regard  to  the  appUcatlon 
pending  by  Mr.  Allen.  A  cursory  examina- 
tion of  that  file  will  show  that  Mr.  Allen  ex- 
pended considerable  effort  with  regard  to 
doing  work  on  the  land  involved.  He  not 
only  expended  effort,  but  expended  money 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  area  and  ren- 
der a  valuable  service  to  the  surrounding 
community,  only  to  be  met  with  delay  upon 
delay.  We  are,  of  course,  powerless  to  do 
anything  so  far  as  moving  the  Secretary 
along  to  making  a  decision  and  are  some- 
what reluctant  to  Jog  his  memory  for  fear 
that  it  will  result  in  an  automatic  affirmance 
of  the  Director's  decision.  Consequently,  we 
have  been  patiently  waiting,  sitting  on  our 
hands  as  It  were.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  an  application  of  this  natiire 
and  an  i^peal  certainly  deserves  much  more 
prompt  treatment  than  it  has  received  in 
this  case.  An  Appeals  Board  within  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  with  duties  to  handle 
these  matters  would  certainly  expedite  mat- 
ters, I  believe.  Thus  It  seenvs  to  me  that 
this  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  break- 
down of  the  machinery  for  reviewing  ap- 
peals in  th^  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


With  regard  now  to  the  matter  of  David- 
son V.  Killen,  this  is  a  land  contest  which 
was  commenced  by  Morris  Killen  against  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hubert  Lee  Davidson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davidson  improved  their  property  and  did 
the  necessary  prove-up  work,  and  submitted 
final  proof  in  May  of  1953.  This  matter  was 
heard  once  by  Chester  McMally,  a  former 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Interior  here 
at  Anchorage,  subsequently  was  heard  by  a 
hearing  officer  from  Portland.  Greg.,  was  ap- 
pealed by  us  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  was  ap- 
pealed by  us  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
our  brief  going  forward  Jxine  13,  1961.  Once 
again,  almost  an  entire  year  has  passed  and 
no  action  has  been  taken.  Once  again,  these 
people  have  waited  patiently  for  some  action 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  none  has 
been  forthcoming.  Mr.  William  Sanders  rep- 
resents the  appellee-contestant.  Mr.  Killen.  In 
this  matter  and  you  are  probably  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Sanders.  You  will  note  from  the 
enclosures  that  these  people,  like  Mr.  Allen, 
expended  considerable  time  and  effort  with 
regard  to  their  application  and  the  same  has 
been  pending  for  much  too  long  a  time,  and 
particularly  pending  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  for  review. 

I  might  Biij  In  passing,  with  regard  to 
applications  of  this  nature  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  that  I  sometimes  have  the  feel- 
ing when  I  tell  my  clients  that  we  should 
take  this  matter  up  with  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  that  we  may  be  doing  something 
that  will  net  us  absolutely  nothing  inasmuch 
as  I  have  the  feeling  from  past  experience 
theft  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tericv  Is  s.mply  a  mechanical  process 
whereby  the  decision  of  the  Director  is  af- 
firmed. I  have  nothing  concrete  on  which 
to  base  this,  but  that  is  my  feeling.  I  there- 
fore feel  that  your  bill  which  would  establish 
a  Board  of  Appeals  in  the  Department  and 
Office  of  the  Secretary  would  be  Tery  helpful 
to  insiu^  a  full  tmd  objective  review  by  a 
Board  so  that  the  applicants  might  receive 
fair  treatment.  I  think  these  two  cases  are 
outstanding,  both  so  far  as  their  time  wait- 
ing for  decision  from  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior and  from  a  meritorious  standpoint.  They 
both  represent  people  who  have  worked  hard 
and  have  expended  and  invested  considerable 
stuns  of  money  out  of  their  own  pocket  as 
well  as  valuable  time  under  adverse  con- 
ditions In  an  area  that  needed  and  needs 
development.  We  would  apiH-eclate  any 
assistance  you  might  give  us  so  far  as  obtain-^ 
ing  a  ruling  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Our  clients  ai-e  receiving  a  copy  of  this  letter 
so  that  they  may  be  advised  as  to  your  In- 
terest In  their  problems  as  well  as  the  efforts 
that  you  are  making  with  regard  to  people 
similarly  situated. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  suggestion, 
namely,  that  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  be  selected  from  the  public  domain 
States  and  one  from  any  State.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  if  two  of  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
peal Board  came  from  public  domain  States, 
they  may  be  more  understanding  of  the 
problems  at  the  local  level. 

My  experience  has  been  chiefly  In  the  oil 
and  gas  phase  of  the  Bureau's  work.  Our 
problems  In  general  do  not  arise  frcwn  dis- 
puted facts  but  concern  disputes  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  as  given  to  a  set 
of  facts.  Our  experience  with  the  personnel 
of  the  district  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  on  the  whole  have  been  pleas- 
ant. We  have  foxuid  the  employees  to  be 
helpful.  However,  these  employees  at  the 
district  level  are  so  limited  by  the  regula- 
tions, the  decisions,  and  the  memorandum 
that  it  Is  difficult  for  them  to  act  except  by 
rule.  I  can  weU  understand  why  they  do  act 
by  rule,  when  I  realize  that  the  statutes  with 
reference  to  leasing  for  oil  and  gas  purposes 
have  been  amended  many  times,  the  regu- 
lations of  late  years   are  constantly  being 
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amended  and  the  voltune  of  the  work  haa 
Increased. 

Therefore,  perhaps  the  heart  of  the  trouble 
Is  with  true  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  public  with  reference  to  our  land  sys- 
tem. I  think  yo\ir  comment  Is  good  about 
the  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  use  or  ob- 
tain public  lands  should  not  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  trying  to  deprive  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  something.  I  realize 
that  there  are,  of  course,  persons  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  loophole  possible  and  there- 
fore, the  employees  of  the  Government  must 
necessarily  protect  the  Government's  Inter- 
est. However.  I  have  read  decisions  which 
fall  to  consider  the  spirit  of  the  law  and 
with  results  which  may  be  Inequitable. 

I  think  the  Secretary's  Division  should 
spend  more  money  for  more  employees,  since 
the  business  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment Is  "big"  business.  I  think  your  pro- 
posal for  a  separate  board  may  be  helpful. 
I  suppose  that  the  Secretary  himself  could 
set  up  a  separate  board  of  appeals,  but  that 
would  not  necessarily  provide  for  "hearings" 
which  you  think  are  necessary  and  which 
may  be  necessary  If  there  are  disputed  facts. 
Your  proposed  legislation  might  be  a  lever 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results  within  the 
Secretary's  Division  itself.  At  any  rate.  I 
hope  my  suggestions  may  be  of  some  small 
help. 

Tou  are,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  arbitrary  and  high-handed 
treatment  that  the  Alaska  Methodist  Uni- 
versity has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department 
of  Interior.  I  am  sure  that  your  ofHce  per- 
sonnel can  tell  you  of  the  treatment  received 
by  Wendell  Kay,  myself,  and  Fred  McGlnnls 
when  we  appeared  In  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  an  appeal.  The  then  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  advised 
the  Under  Secretary  that  he  had  made  a 
decision  on  the  appeal  without  offering  the 
appellant  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, indicated  that  he  could  scarcely  under- 
stand such  a  procedure;  however,  the  Direc- 
tor made  no  apology  for  his  behavior  and 
before  any  opportunity  was  given  at  this  in- 
formal hearing  to  present  our  side,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  another  meeting  to 
attend  and  got  up  and  left.  It  seemed  to  me 
pretty  obvious  that  no  appeal  procedure  in 
fact  existed. 

An  appeal  is  presently  pending  on  another 
question  regarding  certain  land  which  has 
been  pending  for  more  than  2  years  and 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  it  whatsoever, 
nor  has  there  been  any  notice  of  any  hearing 
or  has  there  been  any  Indication  that  there 
will  be  a  hearing. 

I  could  undoubtedly  cite  other  examples, 
but  I  am  so  exercised  over  the  shabby  treat- 
ment which  the  university  has  received  there 
at  the  hands  of  these  bureaucrats  that  I 
shall  restrict  this  letter  to  that  particular 
subject.  In  any  event,  if  it  will  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  review 
my  flies  and  I  am  certain  that  I  can  find 
other  situations  where  such  a  Board  of  Ap- 
peals as  you  envision  in  S.  3107  would  have 
resulted  In  a  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  with 
a  right  of  review  and  which  is  all  that  any- 
one can  ask. 

Unhappily,  however,  our  experiences  on 
behalf  of  clients  with  the  administration 
of  the  Public  Land  Laws  and  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  have  indicated  a  very  serious 
need  for  corrective  action.  It  may  be  that 
such  corrective  action  could  be  taken  ad- 
ministratively, but  there  has  been  no  sugges- 
tion to  our  knowledge  that  such  administra- 
tive correction  Is  forthcoming.  Certainly, 
it  Is  competent  for  the  Congress  to  arm  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  an  adminis- 
trative  tribunal    to   correct    the    many    in- 


equities   and    injustices    to    which    persons 
dealing  with  the  Department  are  subjected. 
One  example  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  administrative  discretion 
is  the  rather  notorious  "protracted  section" 
rule,  which  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
as  precluding  the  leasing,  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  less  than  full  protracted  sec- 
tions, where  such  protracted  sections  have 
been  adopted  and  published  In  the  Federal 
Register    (43    CPR    192.42a(c) ) .      The    lan- 
guage of  the  regulation  itself  does  not  ob- 
viate such  leasing,  and  such  an  Intent,  even 
If  it  could  be  read  into  the  regulation  would 
be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest  that   the  regulation   Itself   could   not 
bear  the  test  of  reasonable  necessity  to  the 
public  interest,  required  by  law.     However, 
some  clerk  in  the  Director's  office  made  such 
a  misconstruction   of   the  language  of   the 
regulation,    and    instruction    was    Issued    to 
the  fleld  ofBcers.  and  now  the  field  officers  are 
bound  by  such  instruction  until  the  Secre- 
tary or  a  court  directs  otherwise.    We  have  a 
number  of  cases  on  appeal  to  the  Director's 
office  and  to  the  Secretary  on  this  principle, 
and  other  major  oil  company  attorneys   in 
Alaska  have  appeals  pending  on  the  identi- 
cal Issue.     One  of  our  appeals  has  already 
been  denied  by  the  Director's  office,  the  Di- 
rector's  decision    being   signed    by   an   em- 
ployee  who   was   transferred    from   the    An- 
chorage  office    to   the   Washington   office   at 
about  the  time  the  unfortunate  instruction 
was  handed  down  from  the  Director's  office. 
He,  thus,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  handle 
the  matter,  at  least  In  principle,  at  both  the 
land  office  level  and  at  the  office  to  which 
the  appeal  Is  taken.    Among  other  errors  we 
have  alleged  in  this  line  of  reasoning  is  the 
attempt   by   the   Director's  office   to   give   a 
dignity  and  status  to  protracted  surveys  as 
"official  survejra,"  a  status  not  conferred  up- 
on them  by  the  statutes  governing  surveys 
of  the  public   lands. 

Another  matter,  handled  by  one  of  my 
partners.  Involved  an  application  under  the 
Alaska  Public  Sale  Act  of  August  30,  1949 
(48  use.  364a-363e).  Ovu-  client  purchased 
the  land  by  quitclaim  deed  from  a  native  In 
the  early  fifties.  Some  Improvements  were 
made  thereon.  Around  1954,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  determined  that  he  was 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  trespass  dam- 
ages for  occupying  public  lands  without  au- 
thcM-lty.  A  stipulated  amount  was  paid  In 
settlement  of  this  claim.  The  applicant  then 
filed  a  request  to  have  the  land  sold  under 
the  Alaska  Public  Sale  Act.  The  land  was 
classified  as  suitable  for  such  sale,  and.  at 
the  sale,  the  applicant  was  the  successful 
bidder.  The  applicant  thereupon  Improved 
the  land  for  use  as  a  chicken  ranch,  and 
submitted  such  proposed  development  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  This  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  Applicant  then  proposed 
to  utilize  the  land  for  salvage  of  surplus 
buildings  from  the  nearby  military  Installa- 
tion, and  for  utilization  of  the  remaining 
acreage  as  a  riding  academy,  as  the  appli- 
cant Is  a  skilled  horseman.  This  proposal 
was  rejected.  Thereafter,  without  any  ap- 
plication therefor  by  the  community,  the 
State,  the  National  Park  Service,  or  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  or  any  other  agency  having 
an  Interest  In  recreational  lands,  the  lands 
were  reclassified  for  disposition  under  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  869-869 — 4) .  Applicant's  entry  was  dis- 
allowed, and  he  was  Informed  that  further 
occupation  would  be  considered  a  trespass. 
This  decision  was  appealed  to  the  Director's 
office.  Again,  a  former  official  of  the  An- 
chorage land  office  who  participated  In  the 
reclassification  of  the  land  and  the  applica- 
tion had  been  transferred  to  Washington, 
during  pendency  of  the  appeal,  and,  not  un- 
expectedly, there  came  down  a  decision  from 
the  Director's  office  denying  the  appeal.  Vir- 
tually every  allegation  and  statement  made 


In  the  statement  of  grounds  for  the  appeal 
was  disregarded,  and  the  appeal  decision  was 
based  upon  facts  and  allegations  not  con- 
tained in  the  case  file.  It  can  only  be  sur- 
mised that  these  facts  and  allegations  were 
obtained  from  the  transferred  official  (not 
the  same  one  who  participated  In  the  Mine- 
ral Leasing  Act  decision  previously  dis- 
cussed ) .  An  appeal  from  this  decision  of  the 
Director  has  been  taken  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  and  the  decision  Is  still  pending.  We 
have  other  matters  pending  with  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  which  we  consider 
our  clients'  positions  as  having  been  prej- 
udiced by  wrongful  action  by  the  Interior 
Department,  but,  rather  than  prolong  our 
comments,  we  feel  that  the  foregoing  are 
sufficient  as  examples  to  Indicate  the  need 
for  the  proposed  legislation  and  to  protect 
applicants  under  the  public  land  and  other 
applicable  laws  from  arbitrary  action  by  In- 
terior Department  officials.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  there  Is  continual  abuse  of  the  trust 
Imposed  In  the  Interior  E>epartment  in  re- 
spect of  the  public  lands,  most  of  which 
probably  never  come  to  the  attention  of  at- 
torneys or  others  capable  to  assist  those  mis- 
used, because  of  the  cost  of  proceedings  to 
protect  the  rights  involved. 

I  think  there  is  real  merit  In  your  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Lands  Appeals,  and  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  your  remarks  which  were  published 
In  the  April  4  Issue  of  the  Concressional 
Record,  as  well  as  with  the  contents  of  your 
letter  to  Secretary  Udall  dated  April  11, 
1962. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  Interest  In 
fair  treatment  to  all  persons  dealing  with 
the  public  lands  would  be  well  served  by  a 
division  of  the  administrative  power  and 
the  quasl-Judlclal  power  exercised  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  realize  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals  and  the  conduct  of  hearings  in  the 
field  might  entail  some  additional  cost,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  neverthe- 
less is  well  Justified.  If  cost  Is  a  considerable 
factor,  perhaps  the  additional  expense 
might  be  offset,  a*  least  to  some  degree,  by 
a  reasonable  Increase  In  fees  charged  by  the 
Department. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  heartily  en- 
dorse your  proposal  to  provide  automatic 
appeals  before  a  Board  of  Public  Lands  Ap- 
peals, which  would  insure  each  applicant  a 
right  of  appeal  with  the  benefit  of  regional 
hearings  and  with  the  protection  provided 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  would  commend  for  your  consideration 
certain  amendments  which  would  make  the 
Board  an  independent  administrative  tri- 
bunal rather  than  a  subordinate  agency  of 
the  Dep)€U^ment  of  the  Interior.  The  Board 
should  consist  of  a  presiding  Judge  and  two 
associate  Judges  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Senate.  The  terms  of  office  should  be  for 
a  period  of  at  least  10  years.  I  have  In  mind 
the  same  type  of  legislation  applicable  to  the 
U.8.  Tax  Court,  which  has  served  well  as  an 
Independent  tribunal.  I  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  an  extensive  amount  of  practice 
before  so-called  administrative  boards  of  ap- 
peal established  by  the  agency  litigant. 
Whenever  a  board  Is  subject  to  hire  and  Are 
by  a  pfu-tlcular  agency  of  the  Government 
Involved  In  the  litigation,  the  board  Itself 
is  unable  to  render  objective  findings. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  present  system 
is  out  of  date  and  in  need  of  innprovement 
in  order  to  make  It  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Increasing  numbers  of  people  who  deal  with 
the  Government  on  these  matters.  I  recent- 
ly had  occasion  to  communicate  to  Con- 
gressman Brooks  my  view  that  an  effort 
should  be  nxade  to  provide  within  the  de- 
partment a  body  of  personnel  trained  In  the 


process  of  adjudicatinig  cases  and  with  suf- 
ficient Independence  to  Insure  that  these 
problems  would  be  disposed  of  impartially 
and  uniformly.  The  present  system  is  not 
so  designed  and  to  the  extent  that  Its  work 
has  produced  satisfactory  results  we  should 
congratulate  the  persons  Involved,  rather 
than  the  organization. 

In  my  view  8.  3107  seems  well  designed  to 
accomplish  this  end.  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  the  additional  problems  caused  by 
the  great  distance  which  presently  sepa- 
rates the  citizen  from  the  forum  In  which 
his  case  is  being  adjudicated.  It  seems  to 
me  that  by  setlng  up  a  board  of  the  type  sug- 
gested with  the  means  and  authority  to  hear 
these  contests  at  a  place  where  the  parties 
can  attend  or  be  represented  by  their  own 
local  attorneys,  the  desired  objective  could 
be  attained  without  materially  Increasing 
the  number  of  persons  employed  In  this 
function. 

Let  us  first  say  that  we  wholeheartedly 
support  the  thoughts  expressed  in  your  letter 
to  Secretary  Udall.  At  the  request  of  the 
Honorable  Jack  Brookb,  chairman  of  the 
Government  Actlvltlee  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations 
we  recently  had  occasion  to  express  our  views 
on  the  removal  of  one  of  the  appellate  steps 
and  the  use  of  memorandum  decisions.  The 
enclosed  copy  of  our  April  6,  1962,  letter  to 
BCr.  Brooks  clearly  shows  our  agreement  with 
your  statement  that  the  statutory  rights  of 
the  public  In  the  public  domain  are  not  be- 
ing safeguarded. 

We  especially  like  two  ideas  contained  In 
8.  3107: 

1.  Hearings  will  be  held  at  a  location  con- 
venient to  the  appellant.  Present  hearings 
before  fleld  commissions  and  Examiners  are 
held  at  a  time  and  place  of  their  own  choos- 
ing without  much  regard  to  the  location  of 
the  land  or  the  private  party. 

a.  Appeals  from  final  decisions  of  the  Bocu-d 
of  Public  Lands  Appeals  shall  be  to  the  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
land  involved  Is  situated.  This  will  avoid  the 
bulk  of  the  public  land  cases  having  to  be 
prosecuted  In  the  Federal  courts  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Many  Justifiable  appeals  are  not  taken  be- 
cause of  the  expense  and  delay  involved  and 
these  provisions  should  cut  down  on  such 
expense  and  delay. 

We  agree  with  your  statements  that  there 
should  be  a  otylslon  between  the  adminis- 
trative power  and  the  quasi -Judlclcal  power 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete separation  of  personnel  and  authority 
between  the  two  present  appellate  levels. 
For  the  reasons  expressed  In  the  enclosed 
letter,  we  do  believe  that  there  should  be  two 
completely  separate  administrative  reviews  of 
an  appellant's  contentions.  In  fact,  if  the 
Secretary  persists  In  his  present  plan  to  cur- 
tall  the  administrative  review  procedure, 
we  strongly  support  the  substance  of  B.  1037 
as  being  necessary  to  afford  our  clients  an 
opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  a  review 
of  their  contentions  by  at  least  two  adminis- 
trative offices. 

As  we  stated  In  the  enclosed  letter,  how- 
ever we  doubt  that  It  is  necessary  to  alter 
the  present  system  and  Increase  the  number 
of  administrative  personnel  In  order  to 
achieve  the  desired  goals.  As  a  possible  al- 
ternative, we  offer  the  suggestions  contained 
and  discussed  In  the  enclosed  letter  relating 
to: 

1.  Simplification  of  the  statutes  and  regu- 
lations. 

2.  Codification  and  promulgation  of  de- 
cisions. 

3.  Speeding  up  the  processing  of  appeals. 
We  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  necessary  to 

abolish  the  Solicitor's  review  of  appeals  and 
substitute  a  Board  of  Public  Lands  appeals  In 
order  to  have  decisions  made  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  and  regulations.    The  So- 


licitor's Office  is  a  legal  one  and  should  make 
Judicial  type  decisions  in  accordance  with 
the  law  as  codified  and  amplified  by  prior 
decisions.  If  the  administratlTe  side  of  the 
Interior  Department  decides  that  changes 
are  needed,  let  the  regulations  be  altered 
after  due  notice  and  heartng.  The  Solicitor's 
Office  should  in  the  good  faith  performance 
of  Its  duties  decide  a  case  according  to  what 
the  law  is  and  not  according  to  what  the 
administrative  planners  deem  It  should  be. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  Secretary  could 
easily  provide  for  different  personnel  and 
different  levels  of  authority  to  handle  the 
two  steps  In  the  appellate  procedure;  l.e.,  the 
Director's  level  and  the  Solicitor's  level.  This 
change  could  and  should  certainly  be 
brought  about  without  the  necessity  of  a 
new  statute.  As  discussed  in  the  enclosed 
letter,  we  believe  that  there  has  already  been 
too  much  patchwork  legislation  in  this  area. 

The  provision  of  S.  3107  that  gives  us  the 
most  concern  is  that  part  of  section  8  which 
would  allow  a  decision  to  be  delayed  until 
the  Secretary  has  considered  whether  or  not 
to  change  a  regulation  if  the  result  under 
the  prior  regulation  "would  lead  to  are  in- 
equitable, unjust,  or  unintended  application 
of  the  law."  Presimiably  then,  the  deci- 
sion would  be  decided  under  the  new  regu- 
lations. This  strikes  us  as  being  ex  poet 
facto  and  not  very  likely  to  lead  to  an  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  public  domain. 

You  especially  requested  examples  of  sit- 
uations that  could  have  been  handled  more 
equitably.  The  primary  situation  where  in- 
equitable results  have  resulted  in  the  past 
is  where  a  decision  has  departed  from  a  prior 
line  of  decisions.  As  long  as  the  statutes, 
regulations,  and  decisions  are  reasonably 
clear  and  uniformly  adhered  to,  we  can,  to- 
gether with  our  client,  plan  a  course  of 
conduct  which  will  afford  the  client  a  rea- 
sonably high  degree  of  safety.  However, 
when  stare  decisis  Is  disregarded  and  the 
rules  of  the  game  keep  changing,  our  cli- 
ents cannot  be  as  well  protected  and  are 
less  apt  to  develop  the  public  domain.  Two 
recent  examples  of  decisions  that  did  not 
follow  the  prior  law  are: 

1.  Franco  Western  Oil  Co.,  et  al.,  66  XJ3. 
316  as  modified,  65  IJ5.  427  (1968).  This  de- 
cision especially  led  to  uncertainty  of  Fed- 
eral titles  and  many  appeals,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  finally  decided  In  the 
cotirts.  EUiclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  statement 
submitted  by  a  member  of  this  Arm  when 
H.R.  7610  was  Introduced  to  correct  the 
first  Franco  Western  decision.  This  state- 
ment shows  the  kind  of  hardships  that  are 
created  when  decisions  are  written  without 
regard  to  stare  decisis. 

2.  Kirby  Petroleum  Co..  et  al.,  67  ID.  404 
(1960). 

DENvm.  Colo.,  April  5, 19€2. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee, Committee  on  Government  Op' 
erationa,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Brooks:  We  appreciate  your 
letter  of  March  21  requesting  our  views  on 
the  instituted  and  proposed  actions  by  So- 
licitor Barry  to  reduce  the  large  backlog  of 
pending  appeals. 

While  we  fully  realize  the  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  a  large  backlog  of  appeals,  and  the 
denial  of  due  process  often  Involved,  we  fa- 
vor the  retention  of  the  present  system  of 
appeals.  Since  the  decision  of  the  local  land 
officers  are  usually  made  by  nonlawyers  and 
without  any  opportunity  for  a  formal  pres- 
entation of  alternative  positions,  we  feel 
that  in  Justice  our  clients  should  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  review  of  their  con- 
tentions by  at  least  two  levels  of  legally 
trained  persons.  We  would  therefore  not 
like  any  appeal  step  eliminated  although  we 
would  like  the  time  it  takes  to  reach  a  final 
administrative  determination  materially 
shortened. 


As  is  true  in  many  other  matters  affecting 
the  United  States,  administrative  review  of 
laws  and  regulations  has  largely  superseded 
recourse  to  the  U.S.  courts.  Even  though 
the  Government  is  Judge,  Jury,  and  prose- 
cutor in  these  proceedings,  the  end  results 
are  not  unsatisfactory  If  an  aggrieved  citi- 
zen has  two  opportunities  to  present  his 
views  as  are  now  afforded  him.  We  have 
observed  that  as  to  many  unsettled  ques- 
tions It  is  often  useful  to  bring  the  Director 
and  the  Solicitor's  office  into  direct  conflict 
with  each  other  so  that  a  truly  definitive 
and  mutually  acceptable  answer  can  be 
achieved. 

However,  if  one  of  the  appellate  steps  is 
to  be  removed,  we  would  much  prefer  to  have 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  Secretary  rather  than 
a  certiorari  procedure.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience that  generally  the  Solicitor's  de- 
cisions have  been  better  reasoned  and  more 
comprehensive  than  decisions  at  the  Direc- 
tors' level. 

We  believe  that  much  the  same  kind  of 
delay  would  be  Involved  in  obtaining  a  ruling 
on  a  CMtlorarl  petition  as  Is  Involved  in  ob- 
taining a  substantive  decision  by  the  Solici- 
tor. Also,  if  the  petition  Is  granted,  time 
would  be  consimied  in  the  additional  process 
of  preparing  and  serving  statements  of  rea- 
sons for  appeal  and  the  formal  decision- 
making process. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  Institution 
of  a  review  procediu-e  which  rules  only  upon 
errors  asserted  by  an  appellant  in  his  state- 
ment of  reasons.  We  do,  however,  object  to 
any  use  of  memorandum  decisions.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  interested  public  is  entitled  to 
complete  and  comprehensive  decisions  and 
not  Just  to  brief  rulings  without  any  expres- 
sion of  the  underlying  rationale.  We  also 
believe  that  complete  decisions  are  a  neces- 
sary aid  to  the  local  land  offices  in  their 
day-to-day  administration  of  the  public 
domain. 

While  we  do  believe  that  better  trained 
and  quallfled  adjudicators  at  all  administra- 
tive levels  would  greatly  reduce  the  backlog 
of  appeals,  we  are  convinced  that  a  mere  in- 
crease in  the  staff  would  not  provide  relief. 
Parkinson's  first  law  is  in  full  fcM-ce  and 
effect  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
we  suspect  that  adding  personnel  wovild  not 
materially  change  the  time  required  to 
process  an  appeal.  Any  permanent  solution 
to  this  problem  must  come  by  reducing  the 
niunber  of  appeals  and  not  by  increasing  the 
niimber  of  adjudicators. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  easy  answer  to 
reducing  the  number  of  appeals.  We  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  compliance  with  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  would  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  statutes  and  regu- 
lations: The  lilineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1920,  as  amended,  under  which 
most  of  the  appeals  we  handle  are  taken,  has 
been  altered,  amended,  and  patched  so  often 
that  It  Is  now  far  from  a  model  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  contains  many  provisions  which 
do  not  further  any  worthwhile  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. The  regulations  have  not  only  followed 
the  law  but  have,  in  and  of  themselves,  in- 
troduced another  layer  of  complexities,  am- 
biguities, and  technicalities,  some  of  which 
either  serve  no  useful  purpose  or  achieve  a 
useful  pvirpose  In  a  complicated  manner. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  the  statutes  and 
regulations  could  and  should  be  completely 
reworked  to  make  them  simpler  and  clearer. 
Such  a  revUion  woxild.  with  the  passage  of 
time  and  the  cessation  of  rights  vested  un- 
der the  present  law.  lead  not  only  to  fewer 
appeals  but  also  to  a  reduction  of  the  work- 
load throughout  the  entire  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

2.  Codification  and  promulgation  of  de- 
cisions: Regardless  of  whether  or  not  stat- 
utes and  regulations  are  revised.  It  would 
lead   to  a  more  efficient   administration   of 
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the  public  domain  and  to  fe^wer  appeals  If 
all  decisions  by  tbe  Director  and  the  Solici- 
tor   were    swiftly   and    systematically    made 
available  to  the  Interested  public  and  the 
local    land  offices.     The  only  General   Gov- 
ernment promulgation  of  decisions  of  whlc^ 
we   are   aware   Is  the   decisions   of   the  U.S. 
Department    of   the   Interior,   the   ED's.     An 
ID  only  purports  to  report  "the  meet  Impor- 
tant    administrative     decisions     and     legal 
opinions"  that  were  rendered  at  the  Solici- 
tor's   level   during   a   glvea   period   of   Ume^ 
There   Is   thus  no   general   promulgation   of 
the  other  decisions  of  the  SoUcltor   (which 
might  be  the  "most  Important"  decisions  on 
a  particular  point)  or  of  any  decisions  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
A    private    publication,    the    Gower    Federal 
Service    has  been  a  great  aid  In  the  oil  and 
gas   area   but  It  has  no   convenient   topical 
arrangement  nor  does  It  purport  to  be  com- 
plete.    No  systematic  coUecUcn  of  decisions 
relating  to  other  types  of  public  lands  prob- 
lems is  now  available  to  the  public  as  far 
as  we  iLnow. 

If  this  developed  body  of  administrative 
law  were  made  available  to  the  Interested 
public  and  the  local  land  offices  In  a  com- 
plete and  systemaUc  fashion,  it  Is  our  be- 
lief that  many  appeals  would  be  avoided.  If 
the  public  Is  Informed  on  what  the  law  is, 
they  win  not  have  to  appeal  to  find  out  what 
it  Is.  Even  If  a  fuU  set  of  decisions  can- 
not be  made  public  with  reasonable  speed, 
there  exists  In  the  Department  an  Index  of 
all  decisions  which  could  be  of  great  use  If 
It  was  generally  available.  Our  several  at- 
tempts to  acquire  a  copy  have  been  fruit- 
less. Without  It  we  are  forced  to  appeal 
what  appear  to  be  unsettled  questions  only 
to  find  that  the  final  edmlnlstratlve  decision 
turns  on  an  unpubllclzed  decision. 

3.  Speeding  up  the  processing  of  appeals: 
Although   this   office  has   been  bluntly  ad- 
vised by  a  previous  Solicitor  that  "the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  operate  within  deadlines" 
we  feel  that  It  can  and  should  do  so,  again 
referring  to  Parkinson's  law  "that  work  ex- 
pands to  fill  the  time  available  for  its  per- 
formance."     We    have    a    strong    suspicion 
that  In  the  normal  course  of  an  appeal  the 
subject   file  Is   in  transit   between  desks  or 
Idle  on  a  desk  over  90  percent  of  the  time. 
This  is  the  normal  result  of  no  deadline  and 
of  the   duplication   of  effort  which   results 
from  every  man  double  checking  his  work, 
prior  to  its  submission  to  the  next  higher 
echelon  with  every  other  man  In  the  same 
and   lower   echelons  who  Is   even   remotely 
interested  In  the  concepts  Involved.     A  sys- 
tem Involving  reasonable  time  limits  and  a 
vertical  line  of  review  and  supervision  should 
cut  appeal  time  to  a  fraction  of  that  pres- 
ently   possible.     While   single   instances   are 
not  of  great  Importance,  we  at  one  time  be- 
came Involved  with  17  people  In  the  Depart- 
ment before  we  obtained  a  negative  answer 
to  a  fairly  simple  problem.     The  shocking 
thing  to  us  was  that  each  of  the  17  had  a 
fairly  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  case 
but  no  one  had  or  would  exercise  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  dispose  of  it. 

Thank  you  again  for  affording  us  this  op- 
portunity  to   express   our  vlevra   and   please 
let  us  know  If  we  can  be   of   any  further 
service  to  you  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

HOLMX,    ROBKXTS,    MOSE    &    OWCN, 

By  Tro  P.  Stockmar. 


Stattmint  or  L.   Douglas   Hott  Wrrn   Rx- 
SPICT  TO   H.R.  7810   BxfxiKX  thi  Subcom- 
Mrrrxz  on  Public  Lands,   Hotjsx  or  Rep- 
KESxNTATivis,  CoMMTrrxK  ow  IimaaoH  and 
iNsuutx  ArrAiBS,  August  6,  1959 
I  am  an  attorney  at  law,  in  private  prac- 
tice In  Denver.  Colo.     The  firm  of  which  I 
am    a    partner   represents   a   number   of   In- 
dependent oil  and  gas  producers,  who  hold 
oil  and  gas  leases  Issued  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  and  acquired  by  those  producers 


through  assignment.  These  leases,  while 
approved  and  extended  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  are  now  under  challenge  by 
contests  filed  by  a  group  of  Individuals  In 
(Colorado.  HJl.  7610  would,  by  congreMlonal 
acUon.  ratify  the  acUons  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  place  the  questioned 
leases  In  a  status  whereby  development 
could  be  commenced  or  continued  by  the 
holders  of  the  leases. 

The  following  set  of  clrcunostances  has 
given  rise  to  the  attack  upon  these  leases: 
By  secUon  6  of  the  act  of  July  29.  1954.  Pub- 
lic Law  655,  section  30(a)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  was  amended  to  provide  that 
an  assignment  of  a  segregated  portion  of  a 
nonproducing  lease  in  Its  extended  term 
would  continue  the  segregated  lease  for  a 
period  of  not  lees  than  2  years  from  the  ef- 
fecUve  date  of  the  assignment.  By  a  deci- 
sion of  the  SoUcltor  of  December  14.  1956. 
the  parent  lease  from  which  the  assignment 
was  made,  as  well  as  the  assigned  portion  of 
the  lease,  was  determined  to  be  subject  to 
the  benefite  of  the  1954  amendment.  Sec- 
tion 30(a)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  also 
provided  that  "any  assignment  or  sublease 
shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
lease  month  following  the  date  of  filing  In 
the  proper  land  office.  •  •  •  ■  By  decision 
of  June  4,  1957.  the  Solicitor  ruled  that  the 
last  moment  of  the  last  day  of  the  lease 
term  would  be  Instantaneous  with  the  first 
moment  of  the  effective  date  of  the  assign- 
ment. 

At  this  point,  everyone  holding  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  felt  there  was  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  operation  of  section  30(a) 
of    the    Mineral    Leasing    Act.     It   was   con- 
cluded that  one  coxild  Uke  an  assignment 
of  a  segregated  portion  of  a  nonproducing 
lease  under  a  farmout  agreement  during  the 
last  month  of  the  extended  lease  term.  Im- 
mediately  file   the   assignment  for   approval 
and  then  proceed  to  drill  with  a  firm  under- 
standing that  a  2-year  extension  would  be 
granted.     However,  on  August  11.  1958,  the 
SoUcltor  wrote  an  opinion,  conunonly  known 
as    the    first    Franco    Western    decision,    in 
which  the  Solicitor  ruled  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  no  longer  con- 
sider the  last  moment  of  the  last  day  of  the 
lease   term  as  Instantaneous  with  the  first 
moment  of  the  effective  date  of  the  assign- 
ment.    Therefore      segregated      assignments 
filed  for  approval  In  the  12th  month  of  the 
10th  year  would  no  longer  be  granted  con- 
tinuations under  the  1954  amendment.     Un- 
fortunately, the  opinion  did  not  state  what 
its  effect  would  be  upon  previously  granted 
continuations.    Perhaps    even    more    disas- 
trous was  the  fact  that  while  the  opinion 
was  dated  August  11,  1958,  It  was  not  made 
known  to  the  regional  offices  of  the  Solicitor 
until    the    middle    of    the    following   month 
(i.e.,  \mtil  the  middle  of  September). 

Immediately  after  the  first  Franco  Western 
decision,  groups  of  Individuals  moved  Into 
the  land  ofllces  In  California,  CJolorado, 
Montana,  New  Mexico.  Utah  and  Wyoming 
and  filed  offers  for  leases  on  all  lands,  pro- 
ducing and  nonproducing,  covered  by  leases 
which  had  been  previously  extended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  reason  of  seg- 
regated assignments  filed  for  approval  In  the 
12th  month  of  the  10th  year. 

This  matter  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  In  an 
attempt  to  rectify  the  hardships  resulting 
from  the  first  Franco  Western  decision,  the 
SoUcltor  on  September  30.  1958.  modified  his 
first  decision  by  the  second  Franco  Western 
decision.  The  second  Franco  Western  decl- 
,slon  stated  that  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Dep>artment  not  to  approve  assignments 
filed  In  the  last  month  of  the  extended  lease 
term  would  not  be  appUcable  to  assign- 
ments flied  for  approval  on  car  before  August 
29,  1958. 

The  damage  done  by  the  first  Franco  West- 
ern decision  was  not,  however  cursd.    As  the 


appUcatlons  of  the  people  who  had  filed  after 
the  first  Franco  Western  decision  were  re- 
jected by  the  local  land  offices,  the  offerors 
filed  mimeographed  briefs  appealing  the  re- 
jection of  their  offers.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
pected that  as  the  appeals  are  uiUfonnly  re- 
jected within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
exhau-sting  the  administrative  remedy,  that 
the  offerors  will  pursue  their  claims  In  the 
courts. 

LlteraUy  hundreds  and  (lerhape  a  thousand 
or  more  lease  titles  have  been  clouded  by 
reason  of  the  foregoing  facts.  Approxi- 
mately 1  year  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
Franco  Western  decision.  WhUe  I  and  most 
other  attorneys  feel  that  If  litigation  in  the 
courU  follows,  the  leases  as  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
sustained,  all  beneflu  of  the  extensions 
granted  to  our  clients  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  wlU  have  been  lost.  The  need 
of  H.R.  7610  Is  therefore  urgent.  lU  Im- 
mediate passage  by  Congress  In  this  session 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  give  you 
one  practical  example  of  the  results  of  the 
first   Franco  Western  decision  and   the   ur- 
gency of  the  need  of  H.R.  7610.    ConsoUdated 
OU  A  Gas.  Inc.,  a  relatively  small  Independ- 
ent oil  and  gas  producing  corporation,  ac- 
quired In  August  of  1968.  an  assignment  of 
a  segregated   portion   of   a   Federal   oil   and 
gas    lease    from    Pan    American    Petroleum 
Corp.     The  lease,  then  In  Its  extended  term 
was  due   to  expire   August  31.   1968.   unless 
given  the  benefit  of   the   1954   amendment. 
By  the  terms  of  the  farmout  agreement  un- 
der which  Consolidated  acquired  the  assign- 
ment of  lease,  it  had  to  commence,  a  test  well 
within  a  short  period  of  time.    Consolidated 
Immediately    filed   the   assignment   for   ap- 
proval, received  the  permission  of  the  US. 
Geological    Survey    Office   to   commence   the 
well,  and  did  commence  the  well  In  August 
of  1958.     The  assignment  Into  Consolidated 
was  approved  and  a  2-year  extension   was 
granted.    By  the  time  the  first  Franco  West- 
em   decision  was   announced.   Consolidated 
had  spent  $125,000  in  drtlllng  Its  weU.    One 
of  the  groups  of  Individuals  of  whom  I  pre- 
viously spoke  filed  an  offer  for  lease  on  the 
land  covered  by  Consolidated "s  lease  and  has 
appealed   the  rejection  of  his  offer.     Con- 
solidated    now     has    spent     approximately 
$200,000  on   the  weU   and  Is   ready   to   put 
the  weU  In  production.     Consolidated  must, 
however,  as  Is  the  case  with  most  smaU  pro- 
ducers. Immediately  mortgage  the  property 
with  a  bank  to  finance  Its  future  operations. 
A  serious  question  exists,  however,  with  the 
appeal  of  the  other  party  as  to  whether  or 
not  Consolidated  has  a  marketable  title  vm- 
tll  the  question  of  the  confilctlng  offer  Is 
finally  determined. 


The  appeals  procedure  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  cases  is  to  my  mind  entirely 
unsatisfactory  and  I  welcome  your  efforts 
at  creating  a  more  equitable  appeals  system. 
I  am  highly  In  accord  with  your  proposal 
to  establish  a  Land  Appeals  Board  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  a  party  should  be 
able  to  present  his  appeal  to  an  appeals 
body  in  person,  or  through  counsel,  to 
present  his  case  more  effectively. 

More  important,  under  the  present  setup 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the 
so-called  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  who  have  made  the  decision 
regarding  the  land  problem.  In  other  words, 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  fighting  a  de- 
termination by  a  lower  level  person  In  the 
Department  that  a  certain  tract  of  land 
should  be  classified  as  a  "recreational"  area. 
This  Is  a  factual  determination  obvloxisly 
by  a  man  In  the  field  supposedly  with  some 
expertise  on  the  situation.  Appeals  of  these 
matters  are  practically  fruitless  because 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  lAnd  Manage- 
ment and  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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win  hardly  erer  queetlon  or  reverse  a  dis- 
cretionary finding  by  a  lower  lerel  person. 
In  other  words,  we  never  know  who  Is  tn^trtng 
the  decision  and  have  no  opportxinlty  to 
question  same  In  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing. To  me  this  violates  the  essential  thesis 
of  due  process  and  would  be  contrary  to 
the  tenants  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act.  The  people  In  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  should  be  called  upon 
and  be  required  to  substantiate  their  dis- 
cretionary decisions  the  same  as  any  other 
administrative  agency  Is. 

It  Is  appalling  to  me  to  see  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  considering  a 
further  weakening  of  the  appeals  process  In 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  matters.  It  Is 
bad  enough  as  It  Is  without  Umltlng  the  ap- 
peals still  further  by  a  discretionary  review 
procedure.  I  hope  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  fight  this  proposed 
api>eals  system  and  to  push  for  enactment  of 
your  bin.  8.  3107. 

I  should  also  state  a  further  matter  that 
happened  to  me  personally  In  making  an 
appeal  on  a  land  problem  Involving  a 
friend's  and  my  ownership  of  a  piece  of 
property  upon  being  turned  down  on  an 
appeal  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  I  submitted  an  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  In  the  press 
of  business  forgot  to  send  the  check  for 
$5.  The  app>eal  was.  of  course,  summarily 
dismissed  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  non- 
payment of  the  filing  fee.  This,  of  coiu-se. 
could  not  happen  In  an  ordinary  legal  matter 
where  you  are  dealing  with  local  authorities 
because  you  would  need  your  filing  fee  to 
file  the  papers  In  the  appropriate  court.  I 
wonder  how  many  other  appeals  are  dis- 
missed In  the  Department  of  Interior  for 
the  neglect  of  persons  to  send  In  the  $5 
filing  fee.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
could  be  changed  so  that  in  the  event  this 
fee  was  overlooked,  that  It  could  be  paid 
within  10  days  of  notice  of  nonpayment 
of  the  Department.  One  other  course  of 
action  to  ease  this  problem  would  be  to 
allow  the  api>eals  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  be  filed  on  the  local  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  13,  1962. 
asking  for  our  comments  on  8.  3107  to  es- 
tablish a  Board  of  PubUc  Lands  Appeals  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  we  would  be 
In  favor  of  any  procedure  which  might  make 
available  the  procedures  for  review  of  Land 
Department  decisions  In  a  more  Judicial  at- 
mosphere, such  as  pres\imably  would  be  the 
case  If  the  Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals  or 
some  similar  body  was  established.  We  also 
would  be  In  favor  of  any  procedure  which 
would  permit  appellants  from  decisions  of 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  have  their  appeals  heard  locally,  as. 
for  example.  Is  now  the  case  with  tax  mat- 
ters through  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals.  This 
^so  appears  to  be  oontemplated  by  S.  3107. 

Our  principal  objection  to  the  present  re- 
tlew  procedure  Is  twofold: 
4  1.  It  Is  too  lengthy.  In  that  to  complete 
iihe  full  administrative  review   requires  ap- 
jproximately  2  years  and  in  many  cases  longer. 

2.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  with  increasing 
frequency  the  Land  Department  decisions, 
both  at  the  Director  and  at  the  Secretary 
level,  have  come  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
decisions  which  In  aad  of  themselves  should 
have  been  reviewed  In  the  first  Instance;  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  ad- 
ministrative common  law  which  Is  getting 
further  and  further  from  any  semblance  of 
Judicial  approval  and  which  In  many  In- 
stances determines  property  rights  of  con- 
siderable value. 

We  believe  your  proposed  procedvire  would 
have  considerable  merit.  Our  only  sugges- 
tion Is  that  a  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  "final  decision"  be  added  and  that  such  a 


definition  should  be  broad  enough  so  that  it 
would  permit  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
the  local  Land  Office  Manager  or  Regional 
Geological  Supervisor  and  not  merely  add 
a  third  level  of  administrative  review  on  top 
of  the  existing  two  step  procedure:  that  Is. 
through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. To  put  it  another  way.  we  believe  the 
Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals  would  have 
merit  only  If  It  takes  the  place  of  the  exist- 
ing departmental  review  procedures.  To  this 
end.  we  suggest  that  there  be  language  added 
to  your  bill  to  the  effect  that  all  appeals 
from  Initial  decisions  of  officials  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  could  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals  and  to  no 
other  official  or  agency  of  the  Department. 

As  you  may  recall.  I  represented  an  August 
F.  Scheele  who  Initiated  a  land  contest.  In 
the  Anchorage  Land  Office,  on  June  12.  1959. 
I  have  enclosed  the  entire  file  with  respect 
to  this  contest.  Actually  It  was  two  contests 
directed  against  persons  whose  claims  over- 
lapped claimed  land  of  Mr.  Scheele.  It  Is  for 
this  rea<K)n  that  some  of  the  documents 
refer  to  Johnny  H.  Dockery  and  others  refer 
to  James  E.  Sullivan.  Both  contests  were 
handled  concurrently. 

Reference  to  the  file  will  show  that  my 
client  complied  with  the  regulations.  How- 
ever, hearing  was  delayed  for  such  an  ex- 
tended p)eriod  of  time  that  a  court  action 
was  subsequently,  to  the  Initiation  of  the 
land  contest,  conunenced  and  completed  be- 
fore final  decision  was  received.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  the  administrative  hear- 
ings is  to  expedite  matters  like  contests  so 
they  would  not  become  embroiled  In  court 
litigation  which  Is  frequently  of  extended 
duration.  However.  In  the  case  which  I  have 
described  above,  the  court  action  was  actu- 
ally commenced  after  the  land  contest  was 
begun  and  completed  before  the  final  deci- 
sion was  rendered.  It  would  seem  that  there 
Is  something  very  seriously  wrong  with  a 
system  that  permits  such  extended  delay. 

The  ironical  part  of  the  entire  matter  Lb 
the  fact  that  my  client  lost  In  court,  but 
their  position  was  subsequently  upheld  by 
the  final  decision  in  the  administrative  chan- 
nels. It  Is  my  fervent  belief  that  an  expedi- 
tious hearing  would  have  resulted  in  success 
for  my  clients.  At  the  court  trial,  my  clients 
showed  an  expenditure  of  much  more  money 
and  much  more  substantial  Improvements. 
However,  the  other  side  brought  In  a  parade 
of  witnesses  which  apparently  Impressed  the 
Jury. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  this  activity,  my  client 
was  forced  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
which  would  not  have  been  required  If  the 
matter  had  been  handled  expeditiously  at 
the  administrative  level.  It  would  appetu- 
your  bUl  would  permit  this. 


I  am  particularly  Interested  In  this  meas- 
ure because  of  the  unjustified  manner  In 
which  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  have  been  treating  mining 
claim  holders.  Without  going  into  detail 
on  the  matter.  I  presiune  this  appeals  board 
wlU  be  avaUable  to  claim  holders  who  feel 
they  have  been  wrongly  deprived  of  their 
mineral  rights. 


It  was  with  great  Joy  that  I  read  In  the 
California  Mining  Journal,  May  nxunber,  of 
both  your  and  Senator  Howard  Cannon's  ef- 
forts to  have  a  Board  of  Public  Land  Appeals 
established  to  Insure  proper  review  of  the 
actions  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Land  Management 
and  Forest  Service.  They  have  gone  simply 
berserk  In  their  unconstitutional  actions. 


I  have  noticed  that  you  have  introduced  a 
bin.  S.  3107,  which  would  establish  In  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  a  three- 


member  Board  of  PubUc  Land  Appeals.  I 
think  this  Is  an  excellent  move  and  I  wish 
you  aU  success  In  passage  of  this  measure. 

I  would  like  to  see  enacted  bin  S.  3107 
to  establish  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  Board  of 
Public  Land  Appeal  as  Introduced  April  4 
by  Senator  Geuening  for  himself  and  other 
Western  State  Senators.  Would  appreciate 
If  you  would  aid  and  expedite  enactment 
introducing  Identical  bill  In  the  House  If 
necessary  to  help  and  expedite. 

The  Introduction  of  your  legislation.  8. 
3107,  to  establish  a  three-member  Board  of 
Public  Lands  Appeals,  is  desirable  legislation 
that  Is  greatly  needed.  The  mining  Industry 
of  the  United  States  has  suffered  greatly  the 
past  few  years  because  of  arbitrary  decisions 
made  by  the  Forest  Service  mineral  exam- 
iners and  hearing  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  that  completely  disre- 
gard the  basic  laws  as  related  to  the  min- 
eral development  of  the  natural  resources. 

I  will  give  you  one  case  In  point,  and  many 
others  are  available,  but  In  this  one  case  I 
am  qualified  to  speak  since  as  a  result  of  this 
case  I  have  an  appeal  in  the  Solicitor's  Office 
In  Washington  at  this  time  regarding  a  pat- 
ent application  on  16  lode  mlrUng  claims. 

Over  the  past  years  I  have  developed  con- 
siderable nuinganese  reserves  on  the  Mogol- 
lon  Rim  of  Arizona  that  yields  a  product 
that  brings  a  premium  from  the  steel  Indus- 
try. I  have  patented  a  number  of  these 
claims,  constructed  a  mill  for  upgrading, 
and  I  have  constantly  continued  exploration 
work  to  develop  reserves  In  this  area.  Many 
tons  of  this  manganese  have  been  sold  to 
the  steel  Industry  and  to  the  General  Ad- 
ministration Organization  for  stockpUlng,  all 
high  grade  manganese  of  40  percent  plus 
MnO.  At  the  present  domestic  price  we 
could  break  even  selling  manganese,  but  our 
desire  is  to  realize  a  profit:  therefore,  we 
will  not  process  or  sell  this  CM-e  until  the 
domestic  price  will  Justify  our  efforts.  My 
family  has  been  In  the  manganese  business 
since  1886  and  we  are  aware  of  the  fiuctuat- 
Ing  market,  so  we  continue  ovir  exploration 
work. 

In  continuation  of  our  tttorta  to  develop  a 
natural  resource  and  to  protect  the  large 
expenditures  that  I  have  made,  I  have  ap- 
plied for  mineral  patents  for  an  additional 
portion  of  the  ground  that  I  have  explored 
and  developed.  The  Forest  Service  has  tried 
every  conceivable  way  to  circumvent  the 
mining  laws.  As  you  are  aware,  to  patent 
mineral  claims  the  basic  mining  laws  of  May 
10,  1872,  as  amended,  are  stlU  the  laws  of  the 
country  as  they  refer  to  mineral  develop- 
ment. The  Forest  Service  brought  adverse 
proceedings  on  these  claims  contending  that 
they  were  nonmlneral  in  character,  predicat- 
ing the  charges  on  the  theory  that  manga- 
nese Is  not  presently  a  marketable  mineral, 
therefore  It  Is  not  a  valuable  mineral,  and 
that  the  claims  should  have  been  located  as 
placer  Instead  of  lode.  (Note:  Of  the  16 
claims  In  my  patent  application  14  are 
contiguous  with  patented  lode  mining  claims 
and  the  ore  bodies  that  are  exposed  on  4 
patented  lode  claims  extend  over  and  into 
4  of  these  unpatented  lode  claims  that  are 
In  the  patent  application.  A  civil  law  suit 
on  adjacent  property.  In  which  the  same 
Forest  Service  mineral  examiner  was  a  p>artlc- 
Ipant,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  claims  were 
lode  and  the  decision  was  adverse  to  the 
parties  for  which  the  Forest  Service  mineral 
examiner  appeared  as  a  witness.) 

The  hearings  examiner  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  ruled  adversely  on  my 
application,  the  decision  was  arbitrary  and  In 
complete  disregard  to  the  testimony  of 
eminently  qualified  expert  mining  witnesses. 
In  brief,  the  basic  mining  laws  as  relate  to 
the  mineral  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources are  being  completely  disregarded  and 
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arbitrarily  regulated  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  Bureau. 

In  my  hearing  the  Bureau  supported  de- 
cisions of  the  Bureau  with  decisions  that  the 
B\u*eau  had  made  in  the  first  place.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  I 
can  get  an  obJectiTe  review  ot  my  appeal 
until  I  can  get  my  case  into  a  UJ3.  CJcurt  of 
Appeals.  If  the  Bureaus  compUed  with  the 
mining  laws  as  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Biireaxis  were  ob- 
jectively reviewed,  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  disposition  of  public  lands 
could  be  uniformly  and  equitably  admin- 
istered. At  present  It  seems  that  any  claim 
to  public  lands  is  considered  by  Bureau  offi- 
cials to  be  depriving  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  of  its  Just  dues. 

If  the  provisions  of  yoiir  bill  had  have 
been  applicable  at  the  time  of  my  patent 
application,  and  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  knew  that  any 
decision  that  they  rendered  would  have  been 
subject  to  an  objective  review  based  on  time 
proven  and  court  tested  procedures  in  pass- 
ing on  mineral  patent  applications  and 
mineral  locations  I  am  certain  that  a  sound 
Judgment  would  have  been  made;  however, 
under  the  present  procedure  the  Bureau  can 
make  arbitrary  decisions  because  they  know 
that  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  It  Is  finan- 
cially Impossible  for  a  prospector  or  small 
mine  operator  to  challenge  a  ruling  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  general,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Public  Lands 
Appeals  would  be  desirable.  It  may  be  that 
such  a  Board  could  expedite  the  handling  of 
the  large  volume  of  appeals  now  being  ad- 
ministered under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Acts. 
Furthermore.  this  Board — If  properly 
staffed — could  be  an  effective  Instrument  In 
Instituting  any  future  necessary  changes  In 
the  procedures  and  regulations. 


The  Introduction  of  your  bill  8.  3107  to 
curb  abuses  In  the  Interior  Department  Is  a 
most  constructive  piece  of  legislation.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  bill  won't  suffer  be- 
cause your  friends  can't  handle  the  5,000- 
plus-mlle  trip  to  appear  In  your  favor  at 
hearings. 

The  most  important  element  Is  section  9 
which  allows  appeal  In  the  court  district 
where  the  land  Is  located.  Therefore,  If  pos- 
sible, I  should  like  to  see  your  section  9  ex- 
panded to  protect  all  appellants  from  ad- 
verse BLM  decisions,  without  limitation  to 
appeals  from  your  Board  only.  Tovu'  bill 
would  be  more  valuable  If  It  incorporated 
the  following  thought,  to  be  rephrased  in 
accordance  with  your  advice  of  counsel: 
"Any  appeal  from  final  decisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  shall  be  to  the 
Federal  court  having  Jurisdiction  In  the  area 
where  the  Involved  land  Is  located."  Tou 
would  have  done  a  great  service  If  you  could 
get  enacted  only  this  one  thought  at  this 
session. 

Section  5  appears  to  preclude  appeal  by 
the  Government,  which  it  should.  Does  it 
prevent  Government  appeal  from  a  down- 
the-Une  decision  favorable  to  entryman  up  to 
the  Board  as  well  as  up  from  the  Board  to 
court?    It  should. 

I  am  now  being  harassed  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Director  by  the  local  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  against  a  hearing  examiner's 
decision  in  my  favor.  If  I  should  be  reversed, 
and  if  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  uses 
the  same  tactics  they  have  u£ed  In  the  past  of 
having  an  Assistant  Secretary  approve  the 
Director's  decision,  then  I  stand  with  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  denied  and  with  court  ap- 
peal practically  denied  because  the  Bxireau 
evades  court  review  on  the  technicality  that 
the  Director  lives  In  Washington  and  must 
be  sued  in  Washington,  not  In  the  district 


where  the  land  Is.  They  could  steal  my 
land  because  I  can't  afford  a  Washington  law- 
suit. I  am  hoping  responsible  people  in  the 
Bureau  will  forestall  this. 

I  have  written  Harold  Hachmuth  In  the 
Bureau  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter,  which  argues  why  the  Government 
should  not  appeal  against  a  decision  favor- 
able to  the  entryman.  Please  use  the  ma- 
terial freely  as  you  see  fit  without  thought 
of  acknowledgement  or  credit,  11  it  wUl  ad- 
vance your  position. 

May  I  first  state  that  we  feel  congressional 
attention  to  the  appeals  procedure,  and  the 
ciurent  backlog  of  appeals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  most  welcome  at 
this  time.  The  facts  of  the  situation  speak 
for  themselves,  and  certainly  indicate  the 
need  for  some  Immediate  remedial  action, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  as  a  result  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

We  feel  It  would  be  inappropriate  to  com- 
ment on  the  specifics  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  set  out  in  your  bill.  However,  we 
should  like  to  make  certain  general  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  features  of  S.  3107. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  at  one 
time,  and  for  many  years,  a  Board  of  Appeals 
functioned  with  great  effectiveness  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Of  course,  since 
the  abolition  of  that  Board,  both  the  char- 
acter and  voluxne  of  the  appeals  reaching 
the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  changed  greatly. 

We  suggest  that  it  might  be  well,  at  this 
time,  to  consider  some  sort  of  separation  of 
the  appeals  procediore  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  or  Solicitor,  even  to  the  extent 
of  two  boards  of  appeal.  It  might  be  well, 
for  instance,  to  consider  an  appeals  procedure 
relating  strictly  to  matters  Involving  surface 
titles  and  claims  to  public  land,  and  a  differ- 
ent procedure  or  mechanism  to  govern  ap- 
peals with  respect  to  oil  and  gas  leases  and 
problems  relating  thereto.  We  make  this 
suggestion  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  An  oil  and  gas  lease  Is  for  a  term  of 
years.  Long  delays  In  determining  an  ap- 
peal Involving  a  lease  which  has  Issued,  in 
effect  takes  from  the  lessee  a  great  deal  of 
the  term  of  the  lease  allowed  by  the  law. 
In  addition,  unresolved  questions  relating  to 
leases  oftentimes  hold  up  development  of 
other  leases  until  these  questions  are  settled. 
On  the  other  hand,  long  delays  In  determin- 
ing an  appeal  Involving  a  lease  offer  denies 
the  Government  rental  revenues,  and  pos- 
sible revenues  Inuring  from  the  development 
of  the  lands  In  question.  Whereas  proce- 
dures relating  to  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  produce  no  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, oil  and  gas  rentals  and  royalties  are 
productive  of  great  rerenue  to  the  States, 
the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  United 
States. 

2.  Controversies  over  oil  and  gas  leases, 
whether  between  two  parties  before  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  or  before  some 
Individual  and  the  Department  of  the  -In- 
terior, seldom  Involve  any  real  controversy 
as  to  the  facts.  Thus,  even  when  such  mat- 
ters are  taken  to  the  court  by  way  of  a  suit 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
factual  slttiatlon  is  almost  Invariably  stipu- 
lated or  agreed  to,  aiKl  cases  are  determined 
on  the  law  as  a  result  of  crbos  motions  by 
plaintiff  and  defendant  for  summary  Judg- 
ment. In  such  cases,  any  proylslon  for  oral 
hearing  before  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  to  the  facts  would  appear  unnecessary. 

We  do  desire  to  make  specific  comment 
on  sectioiu  8  and  9  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, la  connection  with  section  8,  we 
recognise  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legU- 
latlon  •■  In  an  effort  to  do  equiubte  Ym- 
tlce  In  each  case.  However,  we  question 
the  propriety  of  legislation  which  would  al- 


low the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  change 
his  regulations,  as  applied  to  a  specific  case, 
or.  for  that  matter,  to  the  specific  case  in 
question  and  all  cases  thereafter,  during  the 
pendency  of  that  case.  The  courts  have 
seen  fit  to  remind  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  he  is  bound  to  follow  his  own 
regulations,  as  are  all  those  appearing  bef<H-e 
him:  and  we  feel  that,  in  the  long  run,  this 
view  of  the  law  operates  to  the  advantage 
of  those  appearing  before  the  Secretary.  Reg- 
ulations which  do  not  protect  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  litigants  l>efore  the 
DepartnMnt  result  in  chaos. 

In  connection  with  section  9  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  note  that  your  state- 
ment In  the  CoNCBCSsioNAL  Rbcokd  contains 
some  concern  as  to  the  cost  of  litigation  in 
connection  with  these  appeals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  May  we  simply  point 
out  that,  considering  only  the  rules  of  the 
court,  relating  to  printed  records  and  briefs, 
litigation  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Is  considerably  more  expensive  than  litiga- 
tion before  a  District  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Further.  In  connection  with  section 
9,  we  have  certain  reservations  about  an  ap- 
peal from  a  decision  by  a  hearing  examiner 
which  might  be  the  net  effect  of  section  4 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals. 

I  have  had  dealings  with  the  Anchorage 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
both  on  oil  and  gas  and  homestead  and  sur- 
face rights  appeals  representing  clients  and 
my  own  Interests.  I  have  found  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  personnel  both  coop- 
erative and  conscientious.  I  am  also  quite 
familiar  with  the  regulations  governing  pub- 
lic lands  In  Alaska  having  worked  with  them 
for  the  past  8  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  something  like  the 
Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals  which  you 
propose  would  be-  a  great  help  In  solving 
land  problems  In  Alaska  My  experience  has 
been  that  only  i>y  appealing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (after  falling  in  reversing 
the  land  office  decision)  is  one  able  to  re- 
ceive a  thorough  and  honest  appraisal  of 
the  appeal  on  Its  merits.  However,  the  de- 
lay in  rendering  such  a  decision  Is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  present  administrative  ap- 
pellate system. 

If  an  Independent  hearing  officer  were  to 
hold  hearings  at  the  place  where  the  land 
Is  situated  and  were  to  hear  an  appeal 
directly  from  the  land  oflke,  much  good 
could  be  had.  My  experience  has  been  that 
the  adjudicator  here  In  Anchorage  Is 
swamped  with  work.  Each  caie  which  comes 
across  his  desk  should  be  treated  separately 
on  Its  merits,  but  because  of  the  volume 
of  cases  which  the  adjudicator  has  to  handle, 
and  for  other  reasons,  he  simply  has  no  time 
other  than  to  apply  the  regulations  to  the 
particular  facts,  read  In  the  strongest  light 
against  the  applicant,  and  to  make  his  de- 
cision. Partly  becaiise  most  applicants 
aren't  familiar  with  the  regulations  (Who 
Is?)  and  partly  because  a  homesteader  IS 
not  by  Inclination  or  training  a  lawyer,  he 
falls  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  regxila- 
tlon.  His  application  is.  therefore,  rejected. 
To  appeal  a  rejection  Is  an  almost  Insur- 
mountable Job  withoot  a  lawyer,  so  many 
of  the  cases  die  for  lack  of  appeal. 

A  local  appeal  hearing.  If  properly  man- 
aged, would  allow  the  equities  of  the  situ- 
ation to  be  viewed,  and.  more  Importantly, 
would  allow  the  Board,  or  Its  deslgnatee,  to 
tell  the  ajxpUcant  what  curative  action  he 
can  take  so  as  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions. As  it  now  stands,  the  applicant  re- 
ceives a  printed  dedalon  which.  In  most 
cases,  simply  tells  hinr>  that  he  has  failed  to 
comply.  And,  In  most  cases,  if  he  knew 
what  to  do  to  meet  the  requlremenU  he 
would  do  so.    Fraudulent  Intent  on  the  part 


of  Alaska  homesteaders  Is  something  the  In- 
terior Department  need  not  fear. 

As  for  specific  situations  where  a  hearing 
such  as  you  envision  mlgfit  have  been  able 
to  handle  the  matter  more  equitably,  I  cite 
you  the  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Delsher  (Seward)  mat- 
ter about  which  we  corresponded  last  on 
March  36.  1963.  The  Director's  decision  of 
December  39,  1961,  made  absolutely  no  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Whomever  handled  the  appeal  must  have 
simply  changed  a  few  words  In  a  homestead 
entry  form  decision  and  cranked  It  out.  Dr. 
DeUher  deserves  better  treatment  In  view 
of  the  work  he  htis  gone  to  to  settle  wilder- 
ness land.  A  public  bearing  here  In  An- 
chorage or  Seward  could  more  probably 
bring  him  that  treatment. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
years  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  a  week  in  the  middle  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  With 
the  Senator  from  DUnois  [Mr.  Douglas] 
I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor  the  original 
Captive  Nations  resolution.  "Very  little 
we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  world. 
In  terms  of  declaring  our  position,  which 
has  stirred  up  the  men  who  rule  the 
Communist  bloc  in  the  Kremlin  more 
actively  than  the  C£«>tive  Nations  resolu- 
tion. After  all.  the  very  criterion  of 
their  bid  for  world  power  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  hold  in  their  grip 
practically  the  whole  of  Central  Europe, 
the  nations  along  the  Baltic,  and  a  very 
great  part  of  the  nations  in  the  Balkans. 
Therefore,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  United  States  keep  alive  the 
hope  of  freedom  for  those  people.  They 
know  and  we  know  that  we  will  not  try 
to  liberate  them  by  force,  but  nonethe- 
less the  hope  of  freedom,  so  long  as  we 
show  that  we  are  devoted  to  it,  is  a  very 
critical  element  in  such  shows  of  inde- 
pendence as  they  occasionally  make  and 
in  maintaining  in  the  hearts  of  those 
people  a  memory  of  self-determination 
and  personal  dignity,  freedom  of  which 
they  will  avail  themselves,  given  the  re- 
motest opportunity. 

That  is  extreraely  important  in  our 
struggle  for  freedom  and  in  the  struggle 
called  the  cold  war.  Since  time  Is  pass- 
ing and  time  is  i-equired  to  prepare  for 
the  celebrations  with  a  view  of  keeping 
the  hope  of  freedom  alive  in  the  captive 
nations  that  take  place  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  activities  of  various  organi- 
zations like  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
others  of  the  sane  kind.  I  express  the 
hope  that  President  Kennedy  will,  quite 
promptly,  issue  the  proclamation  de- 
claring the  middle  of  July— I  suggest  the 
week  of  July  15-21 — as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  hope  tliat  he  does  so  promptly. 
and  with  the  vigor  which  befits  the  fact 
that  there  is  someOiing  of  a  shift  in  the 
struggle  between  ourselves  and  the 
Communists  in  cur  favor.  That  kind  of 
activity  is  a  very  useful  element  in  ac- 
celerating the  trend. 

I  notice  with  great  intent  an  edito- 
rial published  In  the  New  York  Dally 
News  entiUed  "Memo  for  the  President," 
which  calls  for  liiis  action  to  take  place 
right  now.  I  strongly  endorse  the  edi- 
torial, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printisd  In  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

MzMo  roB  THX  PazsiDEirr 

Since  1959.  It  has  been  custtmiary  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  about  this 
time  of  year,  to  proclaim  Captive  Nations 
Week— which  In  1962  wlU  be  July  15-21. 

Dxirlng  that  week.  It  Is  customary  for  all 
Interested  groups  to  stage  demonstrations 
of  various  kinds  In  honor  of  the  once  proud 
and  Independent  nations  which  Soviet  R\i8- 
sla  Is  holding  in  slavery  behind  Its  Iron 
Curtain. 

CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

These  nations  are  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  East  Germany. 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and 
Rumania — to  say  nothing  of  the  Ukraine. 
Armenia,  and  Stalin's  old  home  province 
of  Georgia  in  southern  Russia. 

The  Kremlin  is  cordially  hated  in  all  of 
these  areas,  and  Khrushchev  is  mortally 
afraid  of  their  people. 

That  hatred  and  that  fear  add  up  to  one 
of  otir  best  weajwns  In  the  cold  war.  If  we'll 
only  keep  using  this  weapon  as  persistently 
and  as  shrewdly  as  we  know  how. 

Every  time  we  wave  the  weapon  at  Khru- 
shchev, he  foams  at  the  mouth  and  breaks 
into  a  cold  sweat — and  It  is  a  safe  bet  that 
news  of  our  continued  Interest  In  the  cap- 
tive nations  gets  through  In  one  way  or 
another  to  the  people  of  those  nations. 

So  how  about  President  Kennedy  issuing 
the  customary  Captive  Nations  Week  procla- 
mation at  any  minute  now?  And  how 
about  making  It  some  99  t>€rcent  tougher 
and  more  specific  than  the  wishy-washy 
document  his  appeaser  and  chicken -heart 
advisers  persuaded  him  to  get  out  last  year 
at  about  the   11th  hour? 


A    STRONG    CASE    EXISTS    TOR    A 
GOLD  MINING  SUBSIDY  DESPITE 
THE      TREASURY      DEPARTMENT 
MONETARY  EXPERTS 
Mr.     GRUENING.      Mr.     President, 
nearly  30  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States  set  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  per  fine  troy  ounce. 
Since  Franklin  Roosevelt's  proclama- 
tion  of  January  31.   1934,   raising  the 
price  from  $20.70  an  ounce  to  $35,  gold 
has  been  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment at  that  same  rate  and  it  has  been 
sold  by  the  mints  and  Assay  OfBce  at  the 
same  rate. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
look  more  realistically  at  today's  prices 
before  ignoring  again  the  urgent  request 
by  the  gold  mining  industry  and  those 
of  us  concerned  by  the  drastic  decline 
and  imminent  demise  of  a  once  great 
American  industry  and  before  closing 
the  door  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment provide  subsidy  for  newly  mined 
gold. 

Gold,  like  historic  Gibraltar,  has  re- 
mained firm.  But  planes  today  fly  over 
Gibraltar  Just  as  1962  prices  have  sky- 
rocketed above  the  axed  price  of  gold. 
Small  wonder  that  miners  have  left 
their  diggings.  Small  wonder  that  the 
gold  mining  industry  finds  itself  perched 
alongside  a  precipice  into  which  it  will 
have  to  fall  if  we  do  not  act. 

Representatives  of  the  gold  mining 
industry  have  attempted  to  warn  the 
Treasury  Department  of  impending  dis- 
aster to  the  industry.    They  have  pre- 


sented their  case  truthfully  and  effec- 
tively. But  as  the  mines  continue  to 
close  the  Treasury  closes  its  eyes  to  this 
needless  closing. 

Treasury  Department  representatives 
cannot  separate  rumor  from  fact. 

On  June  8  this  year  a  spokesman  fw 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  said  a 
proposed  subsidy  for  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction would  disrupt  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  free  world. 

I  regret  to  report  that  the  excellent 
questions  posed  by  many  Senators  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Ma- 
terials of  the  Interior  Committee  at  the 
time,  and  were  unsatisfactorally  an- 
swered, did  not  receive  the  news  cov- 
erage they  deserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
story — an  inedaquate  reporting  in  my 
view — which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  day  following  the  hearing 
before  members  of  the  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Top  Treasuet  Aid  Fights  Gold  Subsidt 

Washington,  June  8. — A  spokesman  for 
the  administration  testified  against  a  pro- 
posed subsidy  for  domestic  gold  production 
today.  He  said  It  would  disrupt  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  non-Communist  nations. 

The  wltnesjs.  Robert  V.  Roosa.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs. 
ap|>eared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
The  panel  Is  conducting  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  subsidy  of  up  to  WS  on 
ounce.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
$35  an  ounce  paid  by  the  Government  for 
gold. 

Senator  John  A.  Cakkoll,  Democrat,  of 
Colorado,  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. He  said  today  that  Incentive  pay- 
ments were  needed  to  stimulate  domestic 
gold  production. 

But  Mr.  Roosa  declared: 

"Ours  is  the  only  currency  that  main- 
tains the  link  between  money  and  gold;  we 
do  that  by  standing  ready  to  purchase  and 
sell  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce. 

"The  monetary  system  of  the  entire  free 
world  Is  hinged  to  the  InterconvertlbUlty 
which  we  maintain  between  gold  and  dol- 
lars at  that  price.  Any  form  of  subsidy  to 
American  gold  production  would  Impair  that 
relationship." 

A  subsidy  "would  be  construed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  evidence  that  devaluation 
was  underway,"  he  said. 

Mr.    GRUENING.      Mr.   President,    I 

confess  that  ifls  difficult  to  report  in  a 
detailed  fashion  the  proceedings  from 
the  many  congressional  hearings  and  it 
is  therefore  of  great  value  that  the  hear- 
ings are  printed  fnd  made  available  to 
the  general  publifc.  However,  since  the 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44 
6p<Misored  by  our  able  colleague  from 
California,  Clahi  Englb.  are  only  in 
progress  and  will  not  be  printed  until 
their  conclusion,  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  highlight  some  of  the  findings 
of  the  June  8  hearing  for  the  informa- 
tlcm  of  the  Senators  who  could  not  be 
present  and  for  all  other  parties  who 
wish  to  keep  our  gold  reserve  strong. 
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A  certain  imvarying  monotony  ap- 
peared in  the  testimony  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Robert  V.  Roosa.  Mr.  Roosa  repre- 
sented Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
and  came  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
Department.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
Under  Secretary  is  familiar  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44  which  in  no  way 
affects  the  Government  fixed  price  of 
$35  an  ounce.  Furthermore,  I  and  others 
of  the  Congress  have  suggested  that  the 
resolution  might  be  amended  to  provide 
unequivocal  assurance  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  buy  or  sell  gold 
at  $35  an  ounc^  if  such  assurance  were 
judged  to  be  in  the  national  interest.  In 
fact  our  able  and  knowledgable  colleague, 
Senator  Frank  Chtjrch,  of  Idaho,  sug- 
gested that  the  President  could,  if  he 
deemed  it  proper,  issue  a  statement  for 
international  consumption  to  give  the 
assurance  of  a  firm  gold  price.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  word  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the  strongest 
possible  assurance  for  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions that  this  Nation  intends  to  keep  the 
price  of  gold  at  its  present  level. 

But  I  will  confess  that  throughout  the 
June  8  hearing  and  on  previous  occasions 
the  Treasury  Department  was  unable  to 
provide  a  single  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
which  the  gold-mining  industry  finds 
itself. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  Under  Secre- 
tary Roosa's  remarks.  He  starts  by  not- 
ing that  he  would  welcome  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  problem,  and  thanks 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  [Mr.  Anderson  1  for 
supplying  the  Treasury  with  a  copy  of 
the  previous  day-long  hearing  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44  at  which  time  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industry  testified. 

The  Under  Secretary  told  the  commit- 
tee that  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Anderson  the  Treasury  Department 
more  than  a  year  ago  stated  that  it 
opposed  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
resolution.  On  June  8  he  testified  at 
length.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Roosa.  And,  despite  our  best  efTorts 
to  be  as  cooperative  as  we  could,  we  studied 
the  March  hearings  carefully,  we  have  dis- 
ciissed  these  matters  further  with  public 
officials  and  with  representatives  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry,  and  have,  Indeed  carefuUy 
reexamined  the  role  of  gold  in  our  own 
monetary  system,  but  we  have  not  changed 
our  view. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  usual  reasons  for 
urging  gold  subsidies  in  other  countries  or 
for  tuning  subsidies  to  other  Industries  In 
this  country  are  not  applicable  to  gold  In 
the  United  States.  This  cannot  be  viewed 
simply  as  a  case  of  a  marginal  or  depressed 
Industry  seeking  relief  from  the  compelling 
pressiires  of  economic  change.  Gold  is  a 
unique  metal.  The  dollar  Is  a  unique  cur- 
rency. Ours  Is  the  only  cxirrency  that  main- 
tains the  link  between  money  and  gold; 
we  do  that  by  standing  ready  to  purchase 
and  sell  gold  at  the  fixed  price  of  t35  an 
ounce. 

The  monetary  system  of  the  entire  free 
wm-ld  Is  hinged  to  th«  Interconvertlblllty 
which  we  maintain  between  gold  and  dollars 


at  that  price.  Any  fcMm  of  subsidy  to  Amer- 
ican gold  production  would  impair  that  rela- 
tionship. 

An  understandable,  compassionate  effort. 
In  the  spirit  of  which  we  can  all  share,  to 
assist  a  relatively  few  people  to  keep  or  ob- 
tain employment  in  the  gold  mining  Indus- 
try— desirable  as  employment  there  would 
be,  or  their  employment,  in  any  event — that 
effort.  Instead  of  helping  those  in  the  gold 
mining  Industry,  would,  in  otu-  considered 
and  deliberate  Judgment,  disrupt  the  mone- 
tary system  upon  which  not  only  their  own 
livelihood,  but  also  that  of  aU  the  rest  of 
us,  depends. 

To  us.  It  seems  there  Is  no  compensating 
advantage  In  the  promise  that  subsidies 
wovild  produce  a  vast  enlargement  of  the 
existing  gold  stock.  The  fact  Is  that  even 
If  productive  capacity  would  achieve  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  of  the  Department 
of  Interior.  American  facilities  could  not  In 
less  than  a  century  add — these  are  addi- 
tions— to  our  gold  production  the  amount 
of  gold  contemplated  by  the  present  terms 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  But  even 
If  that  total  could  by  some  alchemy  be  pro- 
duced within  a  single  year,  It  could  not 
begin  to  offset  the  losses  to  the  world  econ- 
omy that  would  be  created  by  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  And  in  blunt,  simple  terms. 
If  the  n.S.  Government  should  add  an  un- 
precedented subsidy  to  the  official  $35  price 
for  gold,  such  action  would  be  construed 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  evidence  that 
devaluation  was  under  way. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  further  any 
aspects  of  this  question  relating  to  the  func- 
tion of  gold  In  the  world's  monetary  system, 
along  whatever  lines  the  chalnnan  and  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  may  wish  to  pursue. 
But  I  would  stress,  before  we  begin,  that  I 
can  give  you  full  assurance,  based  on  Inti- 
mate, continuous,  extensive  contact  with 
financial  officials  of  most  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  that  a  step  of  the 
kind  contemplated  by  this  resolution  would 
be  regarded  as  sjmonomous  with  a  declara- 
tion of  Intent  to  devalue  the  dollar  of  the 
United  States.  That  Is  why  the  Treasury 
Department  Is  opposed  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cited  the  Under 
Secretary's  opening  remarks  at  length  in 
order  to  give  as  clearly  as  ix>ssible  a  pic- 
ture of  the  inflexibility  which  confronts 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  the  gold 
mining  industry  sw  they  try  to  keep  U.S. 
gold  reserves  firm  and  as  they  seek  to 
keep  the  industry  which  provides  us  with 
our  gold  supply  alive. 

In  the  questioning  which  followed,  a 
number  of  facts  were  established. 

First.  Senator  John  Carroll,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  ascertained 
that  not  even  the  Treasury  Department 
knows  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Let  me  quote  further 
from  the  transcript  of  the  June  8  session : 

Senator  Carxou..  All  I  am  asking  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  also  uses 
gold. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  After  some  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Roosa  was  asked  by  Senator 
Carroll: 

What  are  they  producing? 

Mr.  Roosa.  There  are  estimates,  but  no 
one  knows.  We  do  know  what  they  sell  each 
year  into  the  outside  world,  and  that  figure 
ranges  between  $300  million  and  $300  million 
a  year. 

Senator  CAmsoLX..  Between  $200  million  and 
$300  million  a  year? 

Mr.  Roosa.  $200  million  and  $300  million: 
yes.  sir. 


Senator  CJuutou..  That  Is  freshly  minted 
gold,  do  you  think,  being  sold  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  world  naarket? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Tes,  sir.  Whether  It  Is  out  of 
new  production  or  accumulated  stocks.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  tell. 

Senator  Cauoix.  Do  you  know  what  our 
production  Is  or  was  In  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes.  Ours  Is  running  roughly 
at  the  rate  of  $60  million  a  year. 

Senator  Caksoli..  Then  can  we  assume 
from  that,  Is  It  a  safe  assumption  to  say  that 
they  are  producing  or  at  least  putting  on 
the  market  three  times  as  much  as  we  are? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Certainly.  In  terms  of  what 
they  are  putting  on  the  market,  that  Is  true, 
yes. 

The  colloquy  as  it  developed  empha- 
sized that  our  country  apparently  does 
not  know  how  much  gold  is  produced  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  further  developed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  placing  on  the 
world  market  between  $200  million  and 
$300  million  a  year.  Our  gold  produc- 
tion is  $60  million  a  year. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  compare  these 
figures  and  arrive  at  a  5  to  1  or  nearly 
3  to  1  ratio — a  ratio  not  in  our  favor. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Roosa  noted 
that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  produces 
approximately  $800  million  a  year  and 
Cansula  produces  roughly  $150  million 
a  year.    Mr.  Roosa  also  said: 

Well,  both  Canada  and  South  Africa  have 
subsidies  In  the  form  of  direct  Incentive 
payments  as  well  as  in  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment. 

Later  in  the  hearing  the  distinguished 
minority  whip.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchkl, 
of  Califom'a,  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  44.  asked  Under 
Secretary  Roosa  if  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  any  recommendations  that  it 
might  make  to  the  subcommittee  to  help 
the  Rold  mining  industry  of  America 
in  any  fashion.  Mr.  Rooea's  reply  was 
direct : 

Mr.  Roosa.  No,  sir.  We  explored  this  mat- 
ter with.  I  feel,  thoroughness,  and  the  same 
sympathetic  consideration  that  you  bring  to 
It — I  hope  we  have. 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  problem  of  gold 
mining,  as  distinct  from  all  other  kinds  of 
mining — you  may  know  that  the  Treasury 
Department  did.  In  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc, 
give  Its  concurrence  to  the  pro[>osed  legis- 
lation which  has  been  authorized  but  for 
which  no  money  has  been  appropriated  yet 
to  provide  some  assistance  to  the  smaller, 
marginal  producers. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  metal,  where 
there  were  similar  problems  we  would  take 
the  same  approach.  But  in  the  case  of  gold, 
because  of  Its  special  nature,  we  feel  there 
Is  no  alternative:  that  no  special  measures 
can  be  taken  that  would  be  aimed  at  gold 
as  such;  and  that  It  Is  possible  that  the 
general  workings  of  the  changes  we  have 
proposed  In  the  tax  regulation  and  legisla- 
tion may  have  benefit  to  gold  mining  as  to 
all  other  forms  of  productive  industry. 

But  to  deal  with  gold  mining  specially  and 
alone,  we  are  unable  to  come  up  with  the 
kind  of  helpful  suggestion  that  In  our  hearts 
we  would  Just  as  much  like  to  do.  as  I  know 
you  do.  sir. 

Senator  Kuchxl.  Mr.  Secretary,  all  I  can 
say  Is  that  I  rather  bitterly  regret  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  have  listened  to  the  answers  which  my 
colleagues  from  Colorado  elicited. 

This  Is  a  difficult  problem,  I  understand 
that. 


This  committee  does  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  create  any  panic  situation  any- 
place around  the  world. 

But  It  Is  very  difficult  for  tills  Senator  to 
understand  the  bas^  and  the  reasoning  on 
which  purchases  of  gold  that  are  nuule 
abroad  with  all  the  elements  of  cheap  lalx>r 
that  are  Involved,  aud,  »t  the  same  time,  we 
turn  our  back  on  |the  American  gold 
Industry. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
consensus  of  this  committee  this  morning, 
of  the  Senators  who  are  here,  is  just  about 
as  I  speak,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  time 
nas  come  for  the  Congress  to  indicate  that  it 
does  desire  to  take  some  steps  to  help  the 
domestic  American  gold  mining  Industry. 

Senator  Kuchel's  comments  are  well 
taken. 

But  the  unvarying  inflexibility  of  the 
Under  Secretary's  replies  made  it  im- 
possible to  develop  a  new  approach. 

Senator  Henry  Dworshak,  of  Idaho, 
pointedly  asked  Mr.  Roosa : 

Would  the  Treafury  Department  recom- 
mend that  the  President  veto  the  bill? 

This  is  the  response: 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  s!r. 

Senator  Dwosshak...  The  resolution. 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes.  sir.   | 

Such  responses  while  making  the  issue 
crystal  clear,  I  suggest,  do  little  to  en- 
courage the  mining  of  new  gold. 

Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  offered 
another  suggestion  to  Mr.  Roosa: 

Senator  Bibls.  Ilie  suggestion  has  been 
made  from  time  to  tlxne  to  this  committee 
tiiat  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  gold  mining 
Industry  In  rehabilitating  the  gold  mining 
Industry  if  the  United  States  would  permit 
the  holding  and  trading  of  gold  as  a  free 
commodity. 

What  is  the  Treiisury  position  on  that? 

Mr.  RoosA.  WeU.  sir,  we  are  a  very  nega- 
tive lot,  I  am  afraid.  "We  are  opposed  to 
that,  too." 

Later  in  his  reply  to  Senator  Bible's 
question,  Mr.  Roosa  said : 

It  is  our  judgment  that  gold  has  acquired 
such  a  special  status  as  the  monetary  metal 
tliat  it  cannot  l>e  subject  to  either  the  pro- 
cedures or  the  understandable  reasons  for 
trading  that  would  apply  to  any  other  com- 
modity. 

When  Senator  Bible  asked  if  the 
Treasury  Department  planned  to  make 
some  recommendation  as  to  the  proper 
depletion  allowance  for  gold.  Under  Sec- 
retary Roosa  responded  that  if  there 
were  consideration  of  such  a  proposal  it 
would  come  before  the  end  of  August, 
he  hoped. 

The  feeling  of  the  committee  seemed 
properly  expressed  when  Senator 
Church  commented: 

Senator  Chv%ch.  ]  do  not  quite  under- 
stand how  depletion  would  be  very  helpful, 
whatever  change  might  be  made  in  the 
schedules.  If  the  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  now 
mine  gold  profitably  at  $35  an  ounce. 

There  is  nothlrig  to  deplete,  is  that  not 
true?  I 

When  Senator  Bible  asked  if  there 
were  any  way  for  the  United  States  to 
build  up  its  domestic  gold  reserves  that 
would  not  shake  the  monetary  system. 
Under  Secretary  Roosa  replied : 
^^  Not  that  we  hiive  been  able  to  discover, 
sir,  because  the  Interpretation  given  to  tbis 
Is  that  th«  UJS.  Government  would.  In  some 
official  way  and  public  way,  have  indicated 


that  there  is  something  wrong  or  unsup- 
fxxlable  about  the  $36  price. 

And,  as  I  said,  we  have  to  be  Impeccable 
and  uniform  In  Insisting  that  we  take  no 
action  that  raises  any  question  about  that. 

Senator  BnsuE.  The  sum  and  substance, 
then,  alxjut  what  you  are  saying  Is  that 
you  are  In  complete  dlsagreenaent  with  what 
the  Western  members  say? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yeb.  sir. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  hearing  that 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  [Mr. 
Anderson]  began  his  questioning  of  the 
witness.  Recall  that  Under  Secretary 
Roosa  had  said: 

We  have  to  be  Impeccable  and  uniform 
In  Insisting  that  we  take  no  action  that 
raises  any  question  about  that. 

The  "that"  to  which  he  referred  is  the 
$35  price  paid  for  an  oimce  of  gold,  a 
price  established  28  years  ago  when 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  were  con- 
siderably lower. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  say  it  would  have 
to  be  Impeccable  and  uniform? 
Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  what  about  tlie 
cotton  situation.  We  give  a  little  extra  on 
cotton  by  support  price.  Does  that  affect  the 
world  price? 

Mr.  Roosa.  No,  sir.  This  is  the  special, 
unique  problem. 

Senator  Anderson.  Oh,  but  we  must  be 
uniform  and  Impeccable,  now. 

Mr.  RoosA.  I  am  talldng  about  the  gold 
only.  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  You  are  jxist  impec- 
cable and  uniform  on  gold? 

Mr.  RoosA.  We  like  to  l>e  in  aU  matter, 
but— 

Senator  Anderson.  But  only  In  gold? 
Mr.  RoosA.  But  with  respect  to  gold.  It  Is 
an   absolute;    yes,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Why  do  you  use  the 
term  "uniform."  You  mean  "unique,"  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes. 

Senator  Anderson.  Nothing  like  It? 
Mr.  Roosa.  That  Is  right,  sir.  yes. 
Senator  Anderson.  That  Is  right? 
Mr.  Roosa.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  you  were  asked  a 
question  a  while  ago  and  I  swear  I  could 
not  understand  what  you  said.  I  apologize 
for  that. 

Mr.  Roosa.  Well.  I  apologize. 
Senator  Anderson.  The  acting  chairman  of 
this  committee  asked  you  a  question.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  a  flow  of  gold  outside  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  stock  market  crash.  That 
could  be  answered  yes  or  no.  but  you  did 
not  answer  quite  that  crisply.  Could  you 
answer  It  again? 
Mr.  Roosa.  No. 

Senator    Anderson.  You    could    not? 
Mr.  Roosa.  There  has  not  been,  no,  sir. 
Senator  Anderson.  There  has  not  been? 
Mr.  Roosa.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Therefore,  the  flow  of 
gold  does  not  depend  upon  all  these  things 
we  have  been  talking  about,  does  it? 

Mr.  Roosa.  There  are  differences.  I  un- 
derstand your  question  to  be  whether  there 
was  any  significance  or  definable  relation  be- 
tween the  recent  stock  market  decline  and 
the  flow  of  gold. 

Senator  Akdkrson.  No.  I  did  not  ask  any- 
thing about  the  relationship.  Has  there 
been  a  flow  of  gold  as  a  result  of  the  stock 
market  break? 

Mr.  Roosa.  And  tht  answer  to  that,  sir.  Is 
no,  there  has  not. 

Senator  Anderson.  Therefore,  the  flight 
of  gold  was  not  related  to  the  fact  that  stocks 
were  too  highly  priced,  was  It? 


Mr.  Roosa.  This  Is  perhaps  too  soon  to 
say,  but,  in  any  immediate  sense  you  must 
remember  that  the  action  to  draw  gold  from 
the  United  States  Is  taken  by  central  banlu. 
The  central  banks  base  their  judgments 
sometimes  on  elements  that  are  different 
from  the  private  conmiunlty.  There  has.  of 
course,  been,  not  gold,  but  some  outflow  of 
funds  thro\igh  foreign  selling,  much  less 
than  one  might  have  thought  from  the 
newspapers,  but  there  has  been  some,  Sena- 
tor Anderson.  Now.  those  funds,  when  they 
flow  out,  may  eventuaUy  choose  to  take  gold, 
but  that  is  a  time  lag.  and  we  cannot  tell 
about  that  yet. 

Senator  Anderson.  Could  this  flow  of 
funds  have  been  related  In  any  way  to  the 
short-term  price  of  Government  money,  to 
the  Government  bond  situation?  The 
Treasxiry  Is  sort  of  keeping  the  price  at 
2.70  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Roosa.  As  close  as  v  .  can. 

Senator  Anderson.  Where  It  wlU  only  cost 
the  Government  2  percent  to  borrow,  you 
still  boost  it  up  to  2.70  In  order  to  keep  the 
money  here,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  How  do  you  explain 
that?     Is  that  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  only  way  I  can  explain  It 
Is  that  In  every  other  country  In  the  world, 
except  Switzerland,  the  rate  Is  considerably 
higher,  and 

Senator  Anderson.  But  If  we  are  trying 
to  borrow  billions  of  dollars  and  are  talking 
theoretically,  we  we  trying  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  Now,  If  the  money 
market  goes  down  to  about  2  percent,  where 
it  wants  to  go,  would  not  the  Government 
save  millions  of  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.   Roosa.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Anderson.  No?  t 

Mr.  Roosa.  No. 

Senator  Anderson.  If  you  borrow  money 
at  2  percent  instead  of  paying  2.70,  does  that 
not  save  money? 

Mr.  Roosa.  That  is  only  part  of  it,  sir,  in 
my  view. 

This  exchange  of  information  con- 
tinued at  length  and  I  should  like  now  to 
recount  the  valid  and  interesting  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  Senator  Anderson. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said 
he  became  interested  in  the  bolstering  of 
short  term  money  because  of  the  incon- 
sistency in  thinking  revealed.  He  com- 
mented: 

Senator  Anderson.  You  think  It  is  all 
right  for  the  Government  to  pay  more  money 
to  these  people,  mainly  banks,  to  have  this 
short-term  money  available,  but  It  is  a  hor- 
rible thing  if  you  give  a  gold  nxiner  a  ciumce 
to  live. 

Never  give  a  gold  miner  a  chance  or  a  lead 
and  zinc  miner,  but  just  take  good  care  of 
the  banks. 

I  never  could  follow  how  that  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

You  were  asked  question  after  question. 
You  say.  We  are  negative  on  this;  we  are 
negative  on  that.  How  In  the  world  does  a 
subsidy  that  might  be  given  to  a  juroducer 
of  gold  frighten  somebody  in  some  other 
land?  You  say  they  think  we  are  going  to 
go  off  this  and  change  completely  and  de- 
value the  dollar. 

Why? 

We  did  not  devalue  the  dollar  when  we  put 
it  in  cotton,  and  there  Is  more  money  tied 
up  In  cotton,  almost,  than  there  is  In  gold. 

Billy  Sol  Estes  got  enough  to  start  two  or 
three  l>anks.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  so  awful 
to  think  about  the  gold  miner.  We  do  not 
have  very  much  In  oxir  great  State,  but  I 
was  born  and  raised  In  South  Dakota  where 
they  had  a  little  bit  at  that  time. 
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Now,  you  have  mentioned  the  fact  that 
you  have  something  to  do  with  lead  and  zinc, 
and  in  your  attitude  toward  lead  and  zinc 
you  have  been  linlformly  against  anything 
that  would  really  help  the  producers  of  lead 
and  zinc  •  •  •  the  mines  are  closing  down 
one  by  one.  When  they  all  close  down,  you 
can  write  off  lead  and  Bine.  When  the  gold 
mines  all  close,  you  can  write  that  off.  But 
Is  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  American 
economy? 

These  points  which  were  raised  by 
Senator  Anderson  were  not  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  the  Under  Secretary. 


How  can  the  Treasury  Department  sub- 
sidize some  problem  areas  with  obvious 
alacrity  and  yet  ignore  other  pressure 
points? 

When  it  came  my  turn  to  testify,  the 
witness,  Mr.  Rooea,  admitted  that  no 
other  industry  had  been  subject  to  such 
stringent  limitations  as  had  the  gold 
mining  indiistry. 

I  looked  into  a  mmiber  of  cost  of  living 
increases  which  had  occurred  while  the 
price  for  gold  remained  stationary.  I 
found  no  commodity  or  service  price  of 


1934  exists  at  the  same  level  today  as  in 
1934. 

Some  price  increases  were  as  much  as 
717  percent.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  utum- 
imous  consent  that  a  tabulation  of 
these  increases  containing  the  commodi- 
ty, its  1934  price,  its  1962  price,  and  the 
percentage  of  price  increase  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 


Cott  of  living  increase*  while  Pie  price  for^gold  remains  tUitiontry 


Commodity 


Bread,  lost.  I  poand. 

MUk.  quart 

Flour,  5  pounds 

Chicken,  1  pound 

Pork  chops,  1  pound 

Whlt«  potatoes: 

6  pounds..... . 

10  pounds 

Com — . 

Tomatoes 

EgKs,  1  doten 

Apples 

Cheese,  l  pound,  American. 

Lard.  1  pound.  Crisco 

Coffee.  1  pound 

Butter,  1  pound 

Man's  winter  suit 


1034  price 


7  cents.  A4P 

13  cents.  Nation-wide ... 

27  cents,  A4P,  PiUsborr 

29  cents,  frvers 

27  cents,  A4P,  center  cuts 


lS«3prlce< 


15  cents,  Idaho  baking 
15  cents,  rt-RUlar  AAP 


Woman's  everyday  di 

Car,  Chevrolet 

Room  and  board .- 

Canned  spaghetti,  15V4-ounc*  can 

California  oranges - 

Season  ticket  to  National  Symphony,  8  concerts 

Ground  beef.  1  pound - 

Electric  iron .^ 

Jewelry: 

OoW  bead  necklace 

Oold  cuff  links 

14  carat  gold  ring i 

Man's  bat ♦ 

Lamb,  1  pound .- - 

Men's  sho*s - - 

WUson  Line  (ride  to  Mount  Vemon) 

Rye  or  bourbon,  case  of  12  quarts.. 

Calves  liver,  1  pound... --- 

New  borne  in  FoxhaU  Village,  Washtagtrai,  D.C.,  7  rooms... 


2  No.  2  ciuis,  23  cents,  Piggly-Wialy 

1  medium  can,  8  cents,  A&r 

29  cents,  AAP 

3  pounds,  13  cents,  cooking;  17  cents,- Delicious.. 

21  cents,  A4P - 

19  cents,  AAP 

19cenU.  A.  4  P.,  8  o'clock 

31  cents,  A.  4  P.. — 

$2.S,  Ilechfs 

$23..lfl  Raleigh's 

12.96  Palais  Royal   

»25.  Master  6  sedan.  Taytor  Motor  Co 

sis  a  month ......... 

5  cents,  Phillips 

2  doien,  49  cents 

$3 

18  cents.  Pigglv  Wiggly 

$1.9S,  Kann's  Universal 


$T0,  Oalt  4  Bros.,  Inc. 
SSO,  Qalt  4  Bros.,  Inc. 
SfiO,  Oalt  A  Bros..  Inc. 

IS.  $4 

21  cents 

$5.  Hecht's 

50  cents,  round  trip 

$11.95,  Star  Liquor 

17  cents,  Swifts 

$8.980-16.280 


21.1  cents.  CPI 

24.9  cents,  CPI — 

8«.2  cents.  CPI 

40.4  cenU.  CPI 

87.4  cents,  CPI 


S6.8  cents,  A4P.  CPI 

INo.  303  can.  ».2  cents,  CPI 

No.  308  can,  15.8  cents.  CPI 

2 tor  86 cents.  AAP  (larfe  siae) 

1  pound.  13.7  cents.  CPI 

49  cents,  sliced.  AAP 

36 cents,  AAP 

Pound  can.  71.2  cents .. .. — 

7«.2  cents,  CPI 

$J»-$115,  Hecht's 

$69.50-1135,  Raleigh's 

$3.99,  Woo<iw8rd  A  Ixrthrop  budget  store 

$2,402.94.  Blscayne  6  sedan,  Hicks  Chevrotot.. 
$00  a  month 

2  for  29  cents.  Saieway.  Franoo-American 

74.5  cents  a  doten,  CPI 

$6  plus  $5  dues.  Prince  Qaorges  scries. 

51.5  cenU.  CPI 

$7.77.  Sears'.  Kenmore 


Percent 

price 
Increase 


»t.42 
91.53 

1M.14 
99.31 

20.70 


$100 

$M 

$60 

$0.95,  $11.96,  Heobt's 

49  cents,  Safeway.  shooMer  cot.. 

$17.96.  Hecht's  avera(e  prtos 

$2.75,  round  trip 

$38,  Star  Liquor  Co 

$1.30,  Safeway 

$33,SOO-$SO,000 


272.00 

75.85 

97.50 

44.55 

1.94 

133.33 

80.47 

274.74 

146.81 

120.00 

196.74 

as.  25 

284.46 

157.14 

loaoo 

20107 
272.72 
186.11 
206.46 

*a0  00 
>30  00 
*30.00 
139  OU 
US  33 
250.00 
480.00 
217.90 
717.65 
*  283. 10 


'  Approximate. 


1  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI),  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Janusu-y  1962.    Prices 
for  1934  obtained  from  the  Washington  Post  (September  1W4).    ^n»»"lf  f  Pf '?^  *""         NoT«.-Mining  equipment  cost  has  Increased  190  pMtJsnt  since  1984  according  to 
obtained  from  personal  phone  contact,  stores  listed  above  have  headquarters  in      ^^^^J^^^J,  «jppli«l  by  the  Industry. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Mr  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  gold 
is  gold,  I  agree.    But  facts  are  facts. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  is  like 
that  of  the  leaf  on  the  quaking  aspen 
tree  which  trembles  and  quivers  even 
when  there  is  no  breeze  and  no  appar- 
ent cause.  Secretary  Roosa  appears 
honestly  to  believe  that  a  subsidy  for 
newly  mined  domestic  gold  paid  to  our 
miners  would  create  a  psychological  sit- 
uation, tending  to  instill  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension in  financial  circles  around 
the  world. 

I  have  seen  no  scintilla  of  proof  thereof 
and  whether  we  legislate  and  act  for 
ourselves  or  are  led  docilely  down  that 
garden  path  by  others  who  are,  perhaps, 
more  Interested  in  their  own  well  being. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  cannot  be 
assured  by  a  statement  from  our  Presi- 
dent that  a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  gold 
In  no  way  alters  the  price  of  gold,  then 
one  may  wonder  whether  our  world  po- 
sition is  not  molded  on  shifting  sand. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  the  Treasury  De- 
partment which,  by  voicing  its  fears,  is 
spreading  this  alarm  and  apprehension 
as  it  goes  about  intimidating  those  who 
inquire,    saying    disastrous     worldwide 


consequences  will  ensue  if  our  gold 
miners  are  subsidized  to  save  them  and 
their  industry  from  economic  extinction. 


AIoASKA  DAIRY  PRODUCTTION 
INCREASES 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  agricultural  industry  in  Alaska 
today  is  dairying,  and  the  State  division 
of  agriculture  has  announced  that  1961 
was  another  record  year  for  Alaska 
dairymen. 

Total  value  of  farm  production  in 
Alaska  last  year  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
703.000.  of  which  about  one-fourth  was 
used  by  farm  families.  Milk  represented 
43  percent  of  the  value  of  the  State's 
farm  production,  potatoes  14  percent, 
and  eggs  8  percent. 

According  to  information  contained 
in  a  news  story  appearing  in  the  Jime  16, 
1962,  issue  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
Times,  dairy  production  Increased  17 
percent  in  1961  over  1960.  This  is  en- 
couraging news  because  the  agriculture 
potential  in  Alaska  Is  generally  un- 
known. 

The  dairy  production  figures  reported 
by  Acting  Director  of  Agriculture  Oeorge 


Crowther  are  modest  when  compared  to 
the  production  of  the  great  dairy  States. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  applaud  the  dairy- 
men of  my  State  for  their  continuing 
efforts  to  supply  as  much  of  the  milk 
needs  within  the  State  as  is  possible. 

We  of  Alaska  must  today  Import  some 
90  percent  of  our  foodstuffs.  We  are 
working  toward  decreasing  that  figure 
and  to  producing  within  the  State  more 
of  the  products  which  can  grow  in  the 
rich  soils  of  the  area.  To  do  this  will 
take  time. 

With  the  help  of  the  VS.  E>epartmenl 
of  Agriculture  the  soils  of  the  State  are 
being  sampled  so  that  the  approximate 
number  of  acres  suitable  for  farming  will 
be  known.  Estimates  today  of  tillable 
soil  acreage  or  acreage  suitable  for  pas- 
tures vary  astonishingly. 

The  dairy  industry  in  my  State  is  re- 
ceiving valuable  assistance  from  such 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies  as 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  which 
is  making  available  long-term,  low-inter- 
est credit  enabling  dairymen  to  modern- 
ize and  in  some  cases  expand  their  fa- 
cilities. At  this  point  in  the  State's  agri- 
cultural history  this  type  of  assistance  is 
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needed.  Its  value  cannot  be  Judged  in 
mere  dollars  and  cents. 

To  encourage  long-range  development 
of  the  State's  agriculture  Senator  E.  L. 
(Bob)  Bartlitt  Introduced  S.  2805  and  I 
cosponsored  the  legislation.  Known  as 
the  Alaska  Farmland  Development  Act 
of  1962,  this  bill  would  make  possible  a 
program  of  planned  land  development. 
Its  total  cost,  excluding  administrative 
costs,  could  not  exceed  $1,250,000.  Ex- 
penditure in  any  one  year  would  be  lim- 
ited to  $125,000. 

The  program  is  modest. 

Favorable  reports  have  been  received 
on  S.  2805  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  which  is  con- 
sidering the  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  reports  on  S.  2805 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  news  story  from  the  Anchorage 
Times  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.      1 1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ! 

DUPARTMENt  OF  ACRICTJLTtTllK. 

Washington.  DC,  May  24. 1962. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendsr, 
Chairman,   Committee   on    Agriculture   and 
Forestry,  VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  This  la  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  February  7,  1962,  for  a  report 
on  8.  3805,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  agricultural  land  development  In  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

This  Department  recommends  that  the  bill 
be  passed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  land  development  which  will  as- 
sist agricultural  producers  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  develop  and  utilize  more  effectively 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  State's  land 
resoxirces  for  agricultural  purix>ses.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  land  develop- 
ment program  vinder  which  payments  or 
grants  would  be  made  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers In  Alaska  for  carrying  out  specl&ed 
farmland  development  measures.  Such 
measures  may  Include,  but  would  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  clearing,  draining,  shaping,  and 
otherwise  conditioning  land  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  or  for  pasture.  In  making  this 
assistance  available,  the  Secretary  would  have 
authority  to  enter  Into  agreements  with  agri- 
cultural producers  extending  for  a  period  of 
years. 

Provision  Is  made  for  utilizing  the  farmer 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  In  the  administration  of  the 
proposed  program.  The  program  authorized 
In  this  bill  would  be  In  addition  to  other 
programs  In  the  State  of  Alaska  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  Ascal  year  limitations,  a 
maximum  of  $1,250,000  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram, excluding  administrative  costs,  but 
not  to  exceed  $125,000  Is  to  be  expended  In 
any  one  program  year. 

We  believe  the  program  authorized  In  this 
bill  Is  a  desirable  long-term  approach  In  the 
needed  expansion  of  agriculture  In  Alaska, 
The  agricultural  economy  of  the  State  has 
not  kept  pace  with  Its  rapid  growth  In  popu- 
lation. Data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
show  that  the  population  of  Alaska  In- 
creased by  75  percent  between  1950  and  196^1 
While  the  population  as  a  whole  Is  still  prii 
domlnantly  rural  (63  percent  rural  to  S8 
percent  urban ) ,  the  urban  centers  Increased 
by  150  percent,  as  against  less  than  50  i>er- 
cent  In  the  farming  areas. 

At  present,  a  high  proportion  of  the  food 
consumed  In  the  SUt«  of  Alaska  must  be 


imported.  Such  importation  is  costly  and 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  orderly  economic 
growth.  Lack  of  local  agricultural  produc- 
tion could  also  pose  serious  problems  in 
maintaining  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  In  this  strategic  area  of  national  secu- 
rity and  defense. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  need  for 
building  a  stronger  agrlctiltural  base  In 
Alaska  and  believes  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  prove  a  valuable  and  practical 
addition  to  other  programs  now  In  operation 
In  the  State.  There  are  ample  land  re- 
sources which  could  be  developed  Into  fam- 
ily-type farms  as  economic  units  of  produc- 
tion under  the  assistance  authorized  In  this 
bill.  Such  development  would  prove  of 
value  not  only  to  the  people  of  Alaska  but 
would  serve  the  national  Interest  by  provid- 
ing the  means  by  which  Alaska's  growth 
would  be  better  assured  In  an  orderly  and 
well  balanced  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Conditioning  land  for  production  In 
Alaska  Is  expensive  because  of  high  labor  and 
equipment  costs.  The  program  authorized 
In  this  bin  would  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  probably  20,000  acres  during  Its  au- 
thorization, with  a  maximum  In  any  year  of 
1,500  to  2,0(X)  acres,  assuming  a  cost-sharing 
arrangement  whereby  landowners  would  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost.  This  amount  of  land 
would  help  to  only  partially  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween food  needs  and  supply  In  the  State. 
It  would  not  affect  materially  the  total  de- 
mand for  agricultural  products.  The  de- 
mand for  fresh  produce  (vegetables,  and 
dairy  and  poultry  products)  Is  so  pressing 
that  expansion  In  farming  would  be  expected 
to  take  place  In  those  directions.  The  ex- 
pected expansion  would  not  \>e  great  enough 
to  offset  the  expanded  need  for  these  prod- 
ucts for  the  projected  Increase  In  population. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  result  In  a  total 
need  for  $1,250,000  additional  for  the  entire 
program,  but  that  an  Initial  appropriation 
of  about  $125,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
first  year  after  the  bill  Is  enacted.  Since  the 
presently  established  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Committees  may  be 
used  to  operate  the  program,  the  additional 
administrative  costs  would  be  much  less  than 
If  a  new  organization  were  required. 

The  Bureau   of  the   Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  31.  1962. 
Hon.  Allen   J.  Ellender, 
Chairman,   Committee    on   Agxiculture    and 
Forestry,   U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  responds  to 
your  committee's  request  for  a  report  on 
S.  2805,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
agricultural  land  development  In  the  State 
of  Alaska. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  states  a  need  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural land  resources  of  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka and  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  program  to 
assist  farmers  In  developing  and  utilizing 
mc«-e  effectively  the  land  resources  in  Alaska 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  bill  further 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcult\ire  Is 
authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  land 
development  program  which  envisages  the 
making  of  pajTnents  or  grants  to  agricul- 
tural producers  In  Alaska  for  carrying  out 
farmland  development  or  treatment  meas- 
lu-es,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  clearing, 
draining,  shaping,  and  otherwise  condition- 
ing land  for  the  production  of  crops  or  for 
pasture.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvu-e,  under 
the  bUl.  would  also  be   authorized  to    (1) 


enter  Into  agreements  with  agricultural 
producers  for  a  period  of  years;  (2)  Issue 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations;  and  (3) 
utilize  the  committees  established  xinder 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  16 
VS.C.  590h(b). 

The  bill  also  authorizes  appropriations 
for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  act,  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 
The  total  cost  of  the  program  (excluding 
administrative  costs)  could  not  exceed 
$1.250,(X}0,  and  for  any  program  year  could 
not  exceed  $125.0(X).  The  program  envisaged 
by  the  bill  would  be  In  addition  to,  and  not 
In  substitution  of,  other  programs  In  Alaska 
authorized  under  any  other  law. 

We  recognize  that  many  difficulties  Im- 
pede agricultural  development  In  Alaska. 
Studies  by  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Indicate  that  the  limitations 
on  production  Involve,  in  addition  to  on- 
the-farm  problems,  tran£(>ortatlon,  process- 
ing, packing,  and  marketing  facilities.  The 
cost  of  conditioning  land  In  Alaska  Is  an 
expensive  operation.  Labor  and  equipment 
costs  are  very  high. 

Although  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  would  affect  our  responsibilities  Indirect- 
ly, we  favor  full  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Alaska  in  accordance  with  sound 
conservation  principles. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times,  June 
16,  1962] 

Dairy  Production   in  Alaska   Sets  Record 

Reports  from  the  State  division  of  agri- 
culture In  Palmer  state  that  1961  was  an- 
other record  year  for  Alaska  dalr3mien.  Some 
23.6  million  pounds  of  milk  were  produced, 
or  enough  to  fill  nearly  11  mlUlon  quart 
containers. 

Last  yetu-'s  production  showed  a  17-percent 
Increase  over  1960. 

"Dairying  continued  to  be  the  State's  larg- 
est sigrlcultural  Industry,  and,  by  far  the 
greatest  single  source  of  farm  Income,"  said 
George  Crowther,  acting  director  of  agri- 
culture. "In  1961.  more  than  $1  out  of 
every  $2  In  cash  receipts  from  farm  products 
was  a  dairy  dollar." 

He  noted  that  farm  receipts  total  $4.3 
million,  of  which  $2.3  million  or  63  percent 
was  from  milk  sales. 

Of  the  estimated  3,200  milk  cows  In  Alaska 
on  January  1  this  year,  2,430  of  them  were 
In  the  Matanuska  Valley  area.  The  Matanus- 
4^  population  of  milk  heifers  was  460,  and 
riMlk  heifer  calves  400,  while  the  total  State 
count  was  600  for  each. 

The  report  states  that  of  the  $2.3  million 
of  milk  sales  In  the  State  In  1960,  some  $1.9 
million  came  from  the  Matanuska  area. 

Milk  sales  in  the  valley  have  nearly 
tripled  since  1963  when  $665,000  was  re- 
corded. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  milk  cows 
in  Alaska  were  valued  at  $1.4  million,  of 
which  some  $1.1  milUca  were  In  Matanuska 
Valley. 

i  LET  US  STRENGTHEN  OUR  NATION 
THROUGH  ENACTMENT  OP  THE 
VETERANS'  READJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
now  famous  Inaugural  address,  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  said : 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
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of  defending  freedom  In  its  ho>ur  at  maxi- 
mum danger. 

Later,  as  he  concluded,  the  President 
uttered  these  words: 

And  BO,  my  fellow  Americana,  ask  not  what 
your  coimtry  can  do  for  you.  Art  what 
you  can  do  for  yo\ar  cotmtry. 

Oiir  fellow  Americans  have  responded 
nobly  to  this  suggestion. 

Because  we  live  during  what  is  a  con- 
tinuing century  of  emergency  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  President  to  recall  to 
active  duty  many  servicemen.  In  so  do- 
ing he  has  of  necessity  had  to  interrupt 
the  personal  lives  of  many  Americans. 
Men  just  starting  in  business,  or  men 
starting  anew  in  business  after  earlier 
interruptions  caused  by  other  "hot" 
emergencies  and  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

What  of  these  veterans  and  what  of 
our  responsibility  to  them? 

Pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar  is  a 
bill  which  I  regard  as  "must"  legislation. 
It  Is  a  349,  the  cold  war  bill. 

The  cold  war  bill  which  would  provide 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  between  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  the  cutoff  date  for  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  July  1,  1963,  the 
termination  date  of  the  present  draft 
law  has  been  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  since  August  10,  1961. 

This  legislation  would  offer  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  5  million  young 
Americans  serving  this  country  during 
the  period  from  January  31, 1955,  to  July 
1  of  next  year. 

The  concept  is  not  revolutionary. 

As  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough.  my  able 
colleague  from  Texas,  has  pointed  out 
earlier  this  month : 

Of  the  more  than  15'/2  million  veterans  of 
World  War  11,  7.8  mUllon  went  to  school 
under  the  GI  bill. 

Now  how  did  these  men  and  women 
utilize  the  assistance  provided  them  in 
the  GI  bill? 

Well,  29  percent  attended  college;  the 
other  71  percent  went  to  high  school, 
vocational  school,  or  business  college, 
or  took  on-the-job  training,  or  took  ad- 
vantage of  various  other  types  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  according  to  informa- 
tion available  to  Senator  Yarborough. 

Senator  Yarborousb  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  S.  349. 

The  bill  has  bipartisan  support.  Its 
cosponsors  number  nearly  40.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  them  and  I  should 
point  out  at  this  time  that  approxi- 
mately 600  Alaskan  veterans  could  bene- 
fit were  this  important  legislation  called 
up  and  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  part 
of  my  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  bill 
be  reprinted  in  the  Rzcord  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  testimony  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RecoKd,  as  follows: 

Our  continuing  recognition  of  the  need 
for  extension  of  universal  military  training 
and  service  reqxilres  continued  recognition 
of  responaiblllty  for  assistance  to  the  men 
whose  services  are  required  by  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Although  no  current  armed  conflict  exists 
for  which  our  forces  are  required,  the  In- 


terruption to  a  man's  career  Is  no  less  serious 
when  his  services  are  needed  by  the  Armed 
Forces  during  a  period  of  cold  war  than 
during  a  period  of  actual  conflict.  In  a 
sense  it  might  be  said  that  service  in  the 
absence  of  armed  combat  between  nations 
is  somewhat  more  of  a  sacrifice  than  that 
performed  at  a  time  when  the  need  is  dic- 
tated by  war.  Every  good  American  Is  or 
should  be  prepared  to  enlist  once  war  has 
been  declared. 

Men  now  drafted  Into  the  Armed  Forces 
are  still  in  need  of  assistance  in  obtaining 
an  education  which  will  prepare  them  for 
the  careers  of  their  choice.  Men  whose 
service  has  been  required  during  the  period 
since  the  Korean  conflict  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment assistance  for  education  merely  be- 
cause of  the  dates  during  which  they  served. 
It  is  Just  as  true  of  post-Korea  service  as  of 
any  other  period  of  sarlce  in  the  Armed 
Forces  that  the  time  spent  as  a  soldier,  sailor, 
airman,  or  marine  could  not  have  been  spent 
achieving  an  education.  It  is  Just  as  true 
that  men  whose  service  has  occurred  since 
the  Korean  conflict  require  education  and 
training  to  prepare  them  for  Jobs  as  was 
the  case  for  men  whose  service  occurred  at 
an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  situation  today  has  altered  very 
little  since  that  testimony  was  given  on 
February  28.  1961.  The  free  world  has 
had  to  show  that  it  meant  what  it  said 
and  this  has  made  It  necessary  to  call 
to  active  service,  men  in  reserve  units. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  men 
whose  service  has  occurred  since  the 
Korean  conflict  require  education  and 
training  to  prepare  them  for  jobs  as  was 
the  case  for  men  whose  service  occurred 
at  an  earlier  date. 

More  than  15  months  ago  I  said: 

No  group  in  our  society  is  more  deserving 
and  more  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  than  veterans  who  are  the 
victims  of  service -connected  disabilities. 
Certainly  eligibility  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation assistance  should  be  extended  to  aU 
veterans  who  would  be  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  this  bill.  This  would 
include  the  group  whose  service  occurred 
during  the  period  between  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  as  weU  as  those  who 
are  post-Korean  veterans  and  whose  dis- 
abilities are  partlcvilarly  severe. 

My  thinking  has  not  changed. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  has  spoken  before  many  au- 
diences around  this  Nation.  He  told 
them  specifically  in  speeches  in  Oregon 
and  California: 

Those  who  seek,  by  their  own  words,  to 
bury  us  have  realized  that  education  Is  the 
first  step  toward  national  strength  and 
power. 

I  say  this  Nation  took  that  first  im- 
portant step  long  before  the  Soviet  Union 
but  I  suggest  that  unless  we  move  ahead, 
not  back,  we  may  negate  the  gains 
achieved  as  a  result  of  the  GI  bill. 

To  those  who  would  oppose  this  legis- 
lation I  am  discussing  today  I  would 
point  out  that  this  bill  offers  simple 
equality.    Nothing  more. 

We  know  that  this  bill  would  offer 
educational  opportxuiities  to  5  million 
young  Americans. 

Past  experience  shows  that  the  op- 
portunity while  available  to  all  would 
be  utilized  by  about  half.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.    We  do  not  force  people  to 


avail  themselves  of  opportimlty.  But 
I  do  believe  we  should  make  the  op- 
portunity available. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  said  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  engineers,  scientists, 
and  scientific  personnel  educated  luider 
the  GI  bill,  this  Nation  today  would  be 
in  much  shorter  supply  of  doctors,  den- 
tists and  schoolteachers  and  other  highly 
trained  personnel. 

I  believe  this  point  is  well  taken. 

Can  we  afford  to  deny  this  opportu- 
nity to  the  veterans  who  would  qualify 
for  the  proposed  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act?    I  think  not. 

The  report  on  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  notes  that  the 
young  men  who  will  have  served  "will 
need  readjustment  assistance  when  they 
return  to  civil  life." 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  comment 
In  greater  detail  on  the  need  for  read- 
justment assistance  and  I  now  quote  di- 
rectly from  the  Senate  report  on  S.  349: 

No  person,  no  matter  how  ambitious,  in- 
dustrious, or  talented  he  may  be.  can 
progress  at  a  normal  rate  in  our  rapidly 
expanding  economy  when  a  series  of  threats 
to  world  peace  calls  him  away  to  military 
duty  for  long  periods  of  time. 

A  cold  war  GI  bill  (S.  1131)  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  67  to  31  in  the  SOth  Con- 
gress. The  obligation  owed  these  young 
citizens  Is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
enactment  of  a  cold  war  GI  bUl  wlU  not  only 
constitute  an  act  of  J\istlce  for  the  persons 
sacrlflclng  civil  gains  for  military  duty,  it 
win  also  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  veteran  eligible  to  participiate  In 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  will,  of  course,  receive  a  monthly 
monetary  allowance.  If  he  is  single  he 
would  receive  $110  per  month.  If  he  has 
a  dependent  the  rate  would  be  slightly 
more,  or  $135.  If  he  has  more  than  one 
dependent  the  rate  would  be  $160. 

The  eligible  veteran  may  participate 
in  the  program  on  less  than  a  full-time 
basis  if  he  should  so  desire. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  although  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  individual  under 
the  program  comes  through  higher  edu- 
cation that  there  are  other  benefits. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  believe  that 
the  results  of  continued  vocational  and 
farm  training  will  also  be  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

At  this  time  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  reprint  in  the  Record  a  part  of 
the  report  which  describes  in  more  de- 
tail how  such  benefits  will  be  provided. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Although  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  in- 
dividual under  this  program  would  come 
through  higher  education,  the  committee  Is 
convlncetf  that  the  res\ilts  of  continued  vo- 
cational and  farm  training  wlU  also  be  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  well  known  that  our  Indus- 
trial and  business  enterprises  require  more 
skilled  workers.  These  skilled  wcH-kers 
could  be  trained  under  this  program.  Up- 
grading workers'  skUls  would  help  eliminate 
labor  waste  which  occurs  when  Jobs  are 
available,  but  the  skUled  workers  to  fill 
them  are  not.  This  kind  of  economic  waste 
frequently  exists  even  during  periods  of  wide- 
spread unemployment.  A  survey  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  serious  unemployment,  disclosed  that 


there  were  Jobs  available  In  no  less  than 
197  occupations  requiring  skilled  and  trained 
workers.  The  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing provided  by  this  bUl  would  produce  the 
skilled  workers  needed  to  fill  these  gaps  in 
our  economy. 

Section  3  of  8.  849,  providing  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  those  veterans  suffering 
from  service-connected  disabilities,  will  be- 
come a  permanent  feature  of  the  service- 
man's service-connected  disability  program. 
This  feature  Is  in  contrast  to  the  programs 
found  in  sections  2  and  4  which  are  related 
to  the  existence  of  the  draft,  and  which 
have  specific  termination  dates.  The  great 
benefits  and  simple  equity  of  section  3  of 
the  program  are  obvious:  the  Government 
shoi!ild  do  all  possible  to  restore  the  veteran's 
earning  power  lost  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Some  25,000  disabled  veterans  will  be 
assisted  during  the  first  5  years  in  finding 
the  most  suitable  and  self-supporting  occu- 
pation under  this  provision. 

Section  4  of  S.  849  continues  for  post- 
Korean  veterans  the  home  and  farm  loan 
guarantee  and  direct  loan  provisions  of  the 
Korean  GI  bill.  This  law  as  applied  to  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  has  proved  of 
tremendous  benefit  in  helping  veterans  se- 
cure homes  quickly  without  the  usual  down- 
payment  requirements  particularly  onerous 
to  those  who  have  been  In  the  service.  The 
quite  remarkable  stability  of  our  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans,  as  compared 
historically.  Is  due  in  great  degree  to  the 
approximately  6.6  million  of  them  who  were 
able  to  become  hooneowners  through  these 
programs.  These  benefits  may  be  expected 
also  to  accrue  to  the  post-Korean  veterans. 
The  already  small  costs  of  this  program 
will  be  further  reduced  by  the  requirement 
of  a  one-half -of -1-percent  fee  charged  to 
post-Korean  veterans  to  pay  for  any  losses 
to  the  Government  on  the  programs,  and 
the  elimination  of  business  and  insured 
loans,  which,  because  of  the  average  younger 
age  of  the  post-Korean  veteran,  were  deemed 
not  so  suitable  a  readjustment  benefit  as 
the  other  programs.  It  is  expected  that  some 
1  million  post-Korean  veterans  will  be  able 
to  purchase  homes  and  farms  under  this 
section,  of  which  some  700,000  may  be 
expected  to  be  new  construction. 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  think 
of  it. 

It  is  expected  that  some  1  million  post- 
Korean  veterans  will  be  able  to  purchase 
homes  and  farms  under  this  section. 

F\irthermore,  it  is  expected  that  some 
700,000  will  be  new  construction. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  means  jobs  in  related  industries. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  new  homes, 
be  they  in  the  city  or  on  farms  or  in 
suburbia,  will  use  a  vast  amount  of  lum- 
ber, bricks,  glass,  electrical  wiring, 
plumbing,  tile,  paint,  concrete,  insula- 
tion, sewage  facilities,  shingles.  The  list 
is  endless.  And  these  homes  will  be 
furnished  and  it  Is  fair  to  suggest  that 
at  least  some  of  that  furniture  will  be 
new. 

Mr.  President,  the  justification  for  this 
legislation  is  clear.  Let  us  not  delay  its 
passage  lonjger.  Let  us  act  as  soon  as  is 
possible  to  eliminate  the  existing  dis- 
criminations in  benefits  for  veterans 
based  on  the  period  of  time  of  their 
services. 

And  let  us  realistically  appraise  the 
value  of  S.  349  which  cannot  be  cate- 
gorized. Certainly  the  men  and  women 
who  would  benefit  from  the  bill  are  de- 
serving. The  interruption  to  their  ca- 
reers is  as  much  an  economic  dislocation 
today  as  it  was  in  1949  or  in  1954. 


LAKE  APTONS  BOYS  RANCH 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  juvenile  delinquency, 
by  way  of  review  shows  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  began  hearings  in 
1953  and  continued  them  in  subsequent 
years.  The  first  Presidential  request  for 
legislation  to  aid  the  States  in  combat- 
ing this  problem  came  from  Eisenhower 
in  1955.  He  repeated  the  request  in  his 
budget  messages  in  1956  and  1957. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  recommended  in  April 
1960  that  Congress  provide  matching 
funds  for  programs  to  prevent  and  treat 
juvenile  delmquency. 

Last  September  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
became  law.  This  was  the  first  act  in 
this  field  to  ever  pass  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  law  authorized  Federal 
grants  of  $10  million  annually  for  3  years 
to  develop  techniques  and  train  i>erson- 
nel  to  control  or  prevent  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Under  this  act  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  to 
administer  the  program.  Areas  where 
pilot  programs  were  set  up  were  expected 
to  share  some  of  the  cost.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  more  than  half  of  the  $30 
million  authorized  would  be  spent  on 
pilot  demonstration  projects.  The  other 
funds  would  be  used  for  training  of  F>er- 
sonnel  who  would  deal  with  juvenile  de- 
linquents and  to  administer  the  project. 

To  date,  a  number  of  training  grants 
have  been  established,  and  six  different 
planning  grants  are  now  in  operation. 
One  demonstration  grant  is  now  operat- 
ing in  New  York  City.  The  training 
grants  are  for  the  purpose  of  training  all 
personnel  to  cope  with  this  program ;  the 
planning  grants  are  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram ;  and  the  demonstration  grant  puts 
into  effect  what  has  been  developed. 

On  May  11,  1961,  the  President,  by 
Executive  order,  established  the  Presi- 
dent's Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  other  administrative 
authorities  involved  in  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  offenses  control  law 
might  well  look  to  Sedgwick  County  in 
Kansas  if  they  need  a  working  model  on 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  local  pople,  the 
people  of  Sedgwick  County  and  Wichita, 
Kans.,  have  the  capacity  and  know-how 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  young  people. 
To  emphasize  my  point,  I  would  like  also 
to  identify  an  individual  in  that  commu- 
nity who  assumed  his  responsibility  for 
youth  and  the  end  result  of  his  dedica- 
tion toward  this  principle. 

A  ranfching  plan  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents pegan  as  an  idea  of  Sedgwick 
Countys  Probate  Court  Judge  James  V. 
Riddel/  Jr.,  back  in  1956.  Today,  80 
acres  of  sprawling  green  land  known  as 
Lake  Kf ton's  Boys  Ranch  is  the  living 
and  forking  example  of  his  concern 
turned  into  reality  in  the  area  of  juve- 
nile rehabilitation. 

Judge  Riddel  met  with  county  organi- 
zations as  well  as  community  groups  to 
emphasize  the  coimtry's  need  for  a 
"ranch  plan"  of  handling  juvenile  cases. 


Civic  clubs,  PTA's,  church  groups,  and 
individuals  were  informed  as  to  what 
such  a  plan  would  involve. 

The  people  of  Sedgwick  County,  Kans.. 
felt  responsible  enough  for  their  young 
people  that  they  voted  a  $595,000  bond 
issue  for  the  boys  ranch  in  1958  by  a 
margin  of  3  to  1, 

The  boys'  ranch  is  a  model  of  archi- 
tectural teamwork  which  provides  cheer- 
ful, well-integrated  facilities  of  modern 
construction,  in  line  with  progressive 
juvenile  detention  policies  that  afford  a 
brief  but  constructive  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  boys  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16. 

The  housing  and  school  building  is  a 
trilevel  affair.  It  contains  both  dormi- 
tories and  private  rooms.  And  it  is 
planned  so  lK>ys  can  be  divided  by  age 
groups.  A  spacious  visiting  room  is 
available  as  a  place  where  boys  can  talk 
with  their  parents.  Recreation  and 
television  rooms  are  also  provided. 
Family-styled  dining  is  a  feature  of  the 
ceramic-tiled  dining  room  furnished  with 
gay  multicolored  dining  tables  and 
chairs.  The  main  building  includes  a* 
medical  oflBce,  classrooms,  library,  Bible 
classroom,  and  vocational  woodwork 
shop. 

Outside  the  main  building  are  located 
a  full-size  gjTnnaisum,  4-H  bam,  and 
athletic  field.  The  juvenile  members  of 
the  Lake  Afton  Boys'  Ranch  have  access 
to  adjoining  Lake  Afton  for  fishing,  water 
sports,  and  picnics  with  their  parents  on 
visitors'  day. 

Judge  Riddel  believes  in  a  full  basic 
education  for  all  the  boys,  and  this  is 
evident  in  the  schools  curriculum  where 
the  boys  are  instructed  by  three  teachers 
furnished  by  the  board  of  education  in 
academic  subjects  emd  vocational  courses. 
Courses  in  machine  shop,  printing,  and 
journalism  is  planned  for  the  future. 

Religious  training  is  encouraged 
through  Bible  classes,  and  trsoisportation 
to  Sunday  Mass  is  provided  to  the 
Catholic  boys  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. Parents  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  their  children  to  church. 

Farming  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
rehabilitation  training  with  acres  of 
com  and  alfalfa  being  plsmted.  This 
demonstrates  that  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  encom-aging  local  interest  rather 
than  embarking  on  further  Federal 
plans  which  Increase  the  reliance  of 
youth,  parents  and  committees  on  fed- 
erally controlled  programs. 

It  is  indeed  invigorating  and  encourag- 
ing to  see  the  people  of  Sedgwick  County 
take  the  initiative  for  the  responsibility" 
of  their  young  people. 


TEXTILES  DESERVE  A  FAIR  DEAL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
proposal  has  been  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  for  3  months  which  would 
apply  an  equalization  fee  upon  any 
finished  textile  cotton  goods  being  im- 
ported into  this  country  for  sale  in  com- 
petition with  products  made  by  Ameri- 
can cotton  textile  manufacturers. 

The  purpose  of  applying  this  equaliza- 
tion f^  of  8*4  cents  is  to  offset  the  re- 
duced price  for  cotton  goods  exported  to 
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foreign  countries  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  products. 

When  a  cotton  min  In  Japan  can  buy 
American  cotton  at  a  price  8^^  cents 
cheaper  than  American  mills  must  pay, 
it  is  only  fair  that  if  these  manufactured 
goods  are  returned  to  the  United  States, 
that  an  equalization  fee  be  applied,  plac- 
ing the  foreign  competitor,  who  already 
has  cheap  labor  advantage,  on  an  equal 
footing. 

As  recent  as  2  weeks  ago  I  wired  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tariff  Commission  Donn  N. 
Bent  requesting  early  action  by  the 
Commission  on  this  pending  case.  In 
addition.  I  wired  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  urge  that  he  persuade 
the  Commission  to  make  an  early  faror- 
able  decision. 

As  of  this  date  we  have  not  received 
a  decision.  The  textile  industry  is  in 
great  need  of  a  favorable  decision  in  this 
matter  and  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  tex- 
tile workers  may  depend  upon  how  the 
tariff  Commission  rules  in  this  matter. 

One  of  the  most  excellent  editorials  I 
have  seen  written  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Mail,  of  Anderson, 
S.C,  on  Saturday,  June  23,  1962.  This 
editorial  was  entitled  "Textiles  Deserve  a 
Fair  Deal." 

I  ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoud, 
as  follows: 

TZZTTLXS  Descrvz  A  Fais  Deal 

Anderson  County's  economic  welfare  is  un- 
alterably linked  with  that  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

If  textiles  falter  the  Incomes  of  thovisands 
upon  thousands  In  Anderson  Coimty  decline. 

If  all  textile  plants  in  the  county  were  to 
suspend,  possibly  15,000  persons  would  find 
themselves  out  of  employment. 

That's  how  vital  textiles  are  to  Anderson. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  the  textile 
industry  in  this  area  and  over  the  Nation 
has  seen  brighter  days. 

Its  principal  thorn  in  the  flesh  today,  as 
it  has  been  for  several  years,  is  cheap  im- 
ports, especially  from  Japan  and.  In  more 
recent  months,  from  Hong  Kong. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  many  of 
the  goods  shipped  to  this  country  from  the 
port  of  Hong  Kong  actually  originate  in 
Communist  China. 

The  cnrrent  textile  difficulty  dates  back  a 
number  of  years  to  the  time  the  Federal 
Government,  In  a  "Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul" 
maneuver,  set  out  to  assist  American  farm- 
ers in  unloading  their  cotton  surplus  by  re- 
ducing the  export  price  of  cotton  by  8Vi 
cents  per  pound,  thus  bringing  American  cot- 
ton more  nearly  in  line  with  the  world  price. 

This  means  that  cotton  mills  In  Japan 
and  elsewhere  are  able  to  buy  American  cot- 
ton at  a  price  8'/4  cents  lower  than  American 
mills  are  paying. 

Foreign  mills  have  continued  to  buy  Amer- 
ican cotton  at  that  discount,  process  It  into 
cotton  goods  with  labor  that  costs  only  a 
fraction  of  the  wages  paid  American  textile 
employees,  and  then  ship  the  cotton  goods 
back  into  this  country.  Eventually  the  goods 
turn  up  In  American  stores,  where  they  are 
sold  in  competition  with  American-made 
goods. 

The  price  advantage  granted  foreign  mills 
in  the  purchase  of  American  cotton  has  been 
a  veritable  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the 


domestic  textile  industry,  including  mills  In 
Anderson  County. 

In  19<K),  iar  example,  mills  in  South  Caro- 
lina paid  |llS,3ia,000  more  for  their  cotton 
than  Japanese  mills  had  to  pay  for  a  slmUar 
quantity  of  American  raw  cotton. 

In  Anderson  County  the  dUTerence  was  be- 
tween 918  and  $19  million — a  figure,  we 
Imagine,  that  far  exceeds  the  net  profits  of 
all  county  textile  plants. 

What  is  the  solution? 

Textile  leaders  say  it  rests  In  the  hands  of 
the  U.S.  Tax  Commission. 

It  is  simple,  and  it  makes  sense. 

Foreign  mills  would  still  be  able  to  buy 
cotton  8*/4  cents  cheaper  than  the  domestic 
price.  That  would  keep  cotton  flowing  from 
storage  warehouses,  and  would  keep  farmers 
satisfied. 

However,  any  finished  goods  returned  to 
this  country  for  sale  would  have  an  equaliza- 
tion fee  attached.  It  would  exactly  offset 
the  advantage  granted  of  the  Bl-i-cent  Oor- 
emment  subsidy  on  foreign  purchases. 

That  proposal  has  been  before  the  Tariff 
Commlasion  since  March  26 — almost  3 
months  ago. 

The  Commission  has  acted  upon  other 
proposals  in  a  matter  of  days.  Textile  lead- 
ers fear  that  the  cotton  equalization  plan  has 
been  Interred  within  Commission  files. 

There  have  been  many  favorable  indica- 
tions, nunaerous  half -promises  that  aid  is 
on  its  way,  but  nothing  has  happened. 

In  the  meantime,  the  domestic  textile  sit- 
uation continues  to  deteriorate  as  the  flood 
of  cheap  textile  imports  arrive  In  an  ever 
mounting  flow. 

It  is  placing  American  mills.  Including 
those  in  Anderson  County,  in  an  increas- 
ingly  difficult    position. 

The  Jobs  of  every  textile  employee  may  be 
-In  jeopardy,  should  the  present  trend  con- 
tinue. 

South  Carolina  Senators  and  Congress- 
men have  not  been  idle.  They  have  done  all 
they  can  to  get  action. 

Textile  manufacturers,  however,  consider 
this  a  flght  that  not  only  involves  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  mills,  but  is  one  in  which 
textile  employees,  merchants  who  depend 
upon  their  paychecks,  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  weU-being  of  this  good  area 
should  Join. 

A  letter  to  Senators  and  Congressmen 
would  show  them  that  the  public  is  back  of 
this  proposal. 

A  flood  of  cards,  telegrams,  and  letters 
directed  to  Donn  N.  Bent,  secretary,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Eighth  and  B  Streets, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  might  galvanize  com- 
missioners   into   activity. 

Thousands  such  letters  have  already  been 
written.  A  simple  note  from  hundreds  in 
this  area,  asking  the  Commission  to  act 
quickly  and  favorably  on  the  textile  import 
plan,  might  be  effective  in  getting  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Conunission. 


SENATOR  GRUENTNG  ON  CBS  TELE- 
VISION PROGRAM  "WASHINGTON 
CONVERSATION" 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  ob- 
serving and  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grusning]  as 
he  took  part  on  the  CBS  television  net- 
work program  "Washington  Conversa- 
tion." Because  I  was  highly  impressed 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  said, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  program  as  broadcast  over  the 
CBS  television  network  on  June  24, 1962, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

"WASHUfOTOlf    OONVXaSATTOlf" 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work, June  24,  1962) 

(Ouest:  The  honorable  EaifcST  Oeuckimo, 
UJS.  Senate  (E>emocrat  of  Alaska).  Hoat: 
Paul  Miven.    Producer:  Michael  J.  Marlow.) 

Annovnckb.  Join  us  now  for  a  Washington 
conversation  with  a  man  of  76  who  has  been 
living  a  life  rich  in  public  service.  Senator 
Ernbst  Okttxnino,  Democrat,  of  Alaska. 

The  CBS  Television  Network  presents 
"Washington  Conversation."  an  attempt  to 
sketch  in  some  of  the  details  of  this  man. 
Eemkst  Obxtxnimo.  of  Alaska.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1907  and  Intended  to  become  a  physician, 
graduating  from  Harvard  Medical  School  the 
year  WlUon  became  President.  He  didn't 
practice  medicine  but  Instead  went  on  to  a 
career  as  newspaper  and  magazine  editor  and 
public  offlcisil,  and  fought  two  decades  for 
Alaskan  statehood  which  came  about  Just 
4  years  ago  this  week.  Today  we  invite  you 
to  meet  him  In  a  personal  biography,  one  of 
the  Senators  of  the  49th  State,  BufBsr 
GauKNiKa. 

Toxir  host  for  this  informal,  unrehearsed 
"Washington  Conversation,"  prerecorded  on 
video  tape,  is  CBS  News  Correspondent  Paul 
Nlvon. 

Mr.  Nlven. 

Mr.  NivKN.  Senator  OmTTxiONO.  you  are  the 
first  medical  doctor  to  serve  In  the  Senate 
for  some  20  years.  I  believe  you've  never 
practiced,  but  somehow  along  the  way  you've 
delivered  nine  babies.  How  did  that  hap- 
pen? 

Senator  0*vmnva.  Well,  actually,  14. 
This  was  during  my  third  year  In  medical 
school  when  the  class  In  obstetrics  gets  some 
practical  training  and  in  those  days  we  went 
into  the  slums  which  existed  plentifully  and 
we  delivered  babies  In  the  families  of  the 
loss  well-to-do  and  I  brought  14  into  the 
world. 

Mr.  NrviN.  Tou  haven't  delivered  any 
since,  sir,  on  Capitol  Hill  or  anything  like 
that? 

Senator  OauxMUfc.  Not  babies  of  that  kind. 
I  mean,  we  hope  to  deliver  other  things. 

Mr.  NivxN.  What  deflected  you  from  medi- 
cine? You  went  right  Into  Journalism  In- 
stead of  practicing.  Why  did  you  change 
your  mind  about  a  career? 

Senator  OatJXNnto.  Well,  it  was  like  this: 
my  father  was  a  distinguished  physician  in 
New  York.  I  was  the  fourth  child  and  the 
first  and  only  son  and  it  was  Just  taken  tat 
granted  ttiat  I  would  study  medicine — the 
.phrase  was:  "follow  In  father's  footsteps." 
I  was  never  compelled,  I  was  never  forced 
to  do  it,  it  was  Just  taken  for  granted.  And 
It  was  ndt  until  my  third  year  In  medical 
school  that  I  began  to  have  doubts  and  those 
doubts  were  not  that  I  did  not  like  medicine 
or  find  it  interesting,  but  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  many  other  things  and  I  had  a 
feeling  which  I  still  have  that  if  you  want  to 
do  medicine,  you  shouldn't  be  Interested  in 
anything  else. 

My  friends  In  college  had  gone  Into  news- 
paper work.  My  very  good  friend  Barl  Derr 
Biggers,  the  author  of  the  Charlie  Chan 
stories,  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  Boetoo 
Traveler  and  on  nights  when  there  would 
be  more  than  one  opening  he  would  ask  me 
to  cover  the  other  show.  I  found  these 
things  very  interesting  and  began  to  think 
that  if  I  was  interested  in  so  many  other 
things,  economic  and  eoclal  problems,  this, 
that  and  the  other,  I  shouldn't  be  In 
medicine. 
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Mr.  NivzN.  Ac  an  editor  In  Boston  you  had 
a  run -In  with  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 
What  was  the  issue? 

Senator  OKvnmcc.  I  sure  did. 

Well,  I  fouixl  that  Mayor  Curley  was  doing 
something  that  was  rather  improper  and  we 
exposed  him  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  of  which 
I  was  managing  editor.  We  had  gotten  a 
censorship  bUl  through,  very  unwisely.  At 
the  time  a  film  called  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion" was  showing,  which  struck  me  as  a 
film  that  incite<l  race  ratred  and  violence  and 
we  wanted  to  get  it  stopped.  I  think  now 
that  that  was  a  very  unwise  and  JuvenUe 
decision.  I  think  we  should  not  have  censor- 
ship of  that  kind.  But  in  any  event  we  got 
the  kind  of  legislation  through  the  Massa- 
cbu.setts  Legislature  which  gave  the  mayor 
of  Boston,  Curley,  that  censorship  power. 
And  then  he  proceeded  to  do  nothing  about 
this  particular  film  but  used  it  in  other  ways 
against  other  theatrical  productions.  And 
then  a  picture  came  that  was  called  "Where 
Are  My  Children."  It  was  rather  scandalous. 
It  dealt  with  abortions.  The  film  ran  half- 
page  ads  Instead  of  the  Usual  1-lnch  theat- 
rical advertisements  daring  Mayor  Curley  to 
do  something  about  it  and  wondering  why 
he  didn't.  We  began  to  smell  a  rat.  And  at 
that  time  I  got  a  tip  that  Curley  had  gone 
to  Pennsylvania  and  talked  to  Senator  Boies 
Penrose  who  was  the  boss  of  Pennsylvania 
and  asked  him  to  uee  his  Infiuence  to  have 
the  picture  shown  in  Pennsylvania  where  it 
had  been  barred  by  the  board  of  censors. 
And,  following  this  I  sent  a  man  down  to 
see  Penrose.  H€!  sakl,  "Yes,  Mayor  Curley 
came  down  here  to  see  me  and  asked  me  to 
have  this  picture  shown." 

"What  did  you  do?"  I  asked  Senator 
Penrose. 

"Well,  I  called  up  the  board  of  censors  at 
Harrlsburg  but  tiiey  said  it  was  Just  too 
rotten  and  that  they  wouldn't  reverse  their 
decision." 

So  we  published  this  story  under  a  double 
headline  in  144-point  type  "Mayor  Cxirley 
Lobbied  in  Pennsylvania  for  'Where  Are  My 
Children.' "  That  was  considered  very 
damaging  to  Curley  and  he  brought  all  the 
pressures  possible  to  have  us  apologize  and 
retract,  and  he  brought  pressure  on  the  Re- 
publican national  committeeman.  Winthrop 
Murray  Crane,  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  who  was  the  con- 
trolling stockholder  In  the  Boston  Herald, 
which  was  the  oaomlng  edition  of  the  Boston 
Traveler.    ' 

And,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  assent  that  there  would 
be  a  retraction,  at  which  point  I  resigned. 

Mr.  NiVEN.  How  could  Curley,  a  Democratic 
mayor,  bring  pressure  on  a  RepubUcan  paper 
and  Republican  politicians? 

Senator  OatTZMina.  That's  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  questtcne,  and  I  asked  that  of  my 
immediate  boss  who  was  then  the  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  and  he  said:  "WeU,  I 
don't  know."  He  said:  "Mayt>e  it's  Otis 
Elevator."  And  I  said,  "What  does  that 
mean?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "Winthrop  Murray 
Crane,"  who  was  tne  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  "is  the  leading 
stockholder  in  Oi.ia  Elevator  and  Curley  is 
having  them  put  Into  a  lot  of  municipal 
buildings.  That's  one  explanation.  Another 
is  that  in  national  campaigns  he  lines  up  the 
Democratic  voters  in  Boston  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticket." 

So.  it  was  rather  shocking  that  a  man  of 
Crane's  supposed  stature  could  be  in  league 
with  Curley,  but  I  wasn't  very  realistic  at 
that  time  and  thst^  what  happened. 

Mr.  NivKN.  I  believe  you  were  one  of  the 
first  editors  in  the  country  to  order  that  Ne- 
groes not  be  IdenUfled  as  such  In  news  sto- 
ries unless  It  was  essential. 

Senator  QRTTXinKaw  I  think  I  was.  Tliat 
happened  in  1914  wben  I  first  became  man- 


aging editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  and  I 
Issued  instructions  that  Negroes  should  not 
be  identified  as  such  in  news  stories  unless 
their  being  Negroes  was  essential  to  the 
story. 

Mr.  NivTN.  And  of  course  that  practice  has 
become  widely  copied  now. 

Senator  Gsuknimg.  Yes. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Then  you  went  on  to  the  New 
York  Nation,  the  famous  liberal  weekly  mag- 
azine, didn't  you? 

Senator  Gruxninc.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Now,  right  now  there  is  a  postal 
bUl  before  the  Senate  which  tJ^reatens  the 
existence  of  many  small  maj^azines  and 
political  weekUes.  As  an  ex-edltor,  do  you 
have  any  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  on 
this? 

Senator  Gruening.  Yes,  I  certainly  have. 
Of  course  I  have  learned  in  my  relatively 
brief  experience  in  the  Senate  that  it's  \in- 
wise  to  state  in  advance  what  you  are  going 
to  do  because  when  a  bill  comes  up  it  ma^ 
have  been  modified;  but  I  shall  vote  against 
any  measure  that  is  likely  to  put  some  of  our 
magazines  out  of  business.  Magazines  like 
Harpers  and  the  Atlantic  and  others  are 
barely  getting  by.  I  know  that,  and  If  they 
are  going  to  be  socked  with  a  tremendous 
postal  bill,  they  will  not  be  able  to  exist  and 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  and 
very  regrettable. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  Senator,  you  became  interested 
in  Alaska  via  Latin  America,  so  to  speak, 
didn't  you?     Wasn't  your  interest  first  in 

Senator  Gruening.  Well,  in  a  sense,  yes; 
because  my  first  connection  with  government 
was  to  be  appointed  the  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Seventh  Inter-American 
Conference  which  took  place  in  Montevideo 
in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  of  1933. 
That  was  President  Roosevelt's  first  venture 
into  Latin  American  affairs.  I  had  talked  to 
him  previously  about  the  desirability  of 
starting  what  would  be  a  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy Eind  ceasing  our  gunboat  diplomacy, 
our  armed  interventions  into  our  smaller 
neighbors.  And,  suddenly,  I  found  myself 
appointed  the  adviser.  And  so  I  was 
down  there,  and  at  this  Conference  of  which 
Cordell  Hull  was  the  Chairman,  we  did  cer- 
tain things.  We  proposed  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  be  multilateralized.  We  sought  to 
make  it,  in  President  Roosevelt's  words,  "a 
Joint  concern"  of  the  20-odd  American  Re- 
publics and  not  a  tinilateral  poUcy  as  it  had 
been.  We  abjured  armed  intervention.  And 
we  recommended  the  lifting  of  the  Piatt 
amendment  from  Cuba,  which  gave  us  the 
right  to  Intervene.  That  does  not  look  quite 
so  good  now,  but  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do 
in  any  event.  Apparently  the  President  liked 
my  work  and  so  a  little  later  when  this  new 
Ix>sition  was  created,  the  OflQce  of  Territories 
and  Island  Possessions  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  was  to  have  supervision 
over  the  Federal  relations  of  our  outlying 
areas,  I  was  appointed  Its  Director. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Did  you  visit  Alaska  first  In 
that  capacity? 

Senator  Grxteninc.  I  visited  Alaska  after  I 
had  been  appointed  because  I  had  never 
been  to  Alaska  at  the  time  I  was  appointed. 
I  visited  Alaska  first  in  the  spring  of  1935, 
and  I  had  been  appointed  in  September  of 
1934. 

Mr.  NivEir.  Later  Mr.  Roosevelt  offered  you 
the  Governorship  of  Alaska.  There  was  a 
story  that  you  were  hesitant.  Is  that  correct? 

Senator  Ghtjening.  Well,  I  wasn't  only 
hesitant,  I  definitely  declined  It  when  It 
was  first  offered  to  me.  I  felt  that  it  should 
be  an  Alaskan,  one  who  was  a  resident  of 
Alaska  and  that  sending  in  outsiders  who 
were  then  referred  to,  and  not  incorrectly  as 
carpetbaggers,  was  all  wrong,  and  I  did  tvu-n 
it  down;  but  the  President,  with  his  per- 
suasive charm,  felt  I  cotild  be  usefxxl.  He 
said  to  me,  "The  people  of  Alaska  have  lost 


touch  with  the  New  Deal.  They  don't  know 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  You 
know  your  way  around  here  and  you  can  be 
very  helpful  to  Alaska  and  I  wish  you'd  go." 

Well,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  talks  to  you  that  way,  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Niven.  You  have  written  that  Alaska 
was  discovered  three  times.  What  do  you 
noean  by  that? 

Senator  Gbxtxning.  Well,  it  was  discovered 
first  by  Vitus  Bering,  a  Danish  explorer  sail- 
ing for  the  czars  who  came  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  a  separate  continent  or 
whether  Bering  Strait  was  not  a  reality. 
That  was  the  first  discovery  of  Alaska. 

The  maps  of  the  world  prior  to  1741  are 
blank  in  one  part  only,  and  that  is  the 
northern  west  coast  of  North  America  north- 
ward from  a  point  about  halfway  up  the 
coast  of  California.  The  map  there  had 
been  blank  and  that  was  filled  in  by  Bering. 

The  second  discovery  was,  of  course,  when 
William  H.  Seward,  with  great  wisdom,  de- 
cided that  Alaska  should  become  part  of 
the  Union. 

The  third  discovery  was  the  gold  rush. 
In  the  interval  between  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  in  1867  and  the  late  nineties,  Alaska 
was  a  completely  forgotten  and  abandoned 
Province. 

Mr.  Niven.  Congress  didn't  do  much  about 
it,  did  it? 

Senatcv  Gruening.  It  neglected  Alaska 
completely.  During  the  first  17  years  we 
had  no  government  at  all.  8uch  government 
as  there  was  was  exercised  without  any  legal 
authority  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Sitka  and  when,  after 
10  years,  in  1877,  10  years  after  the  purchase 
he  w^as  called  down  to  put  down  an  uprising 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  there  wasn't 
even  that  semblance  of  government.  The 
people  became  alarmed  up  there  and  ap- 
pealed^ to  their  distant  Government  to  send 
up  some  kind  of  a  gunboat  or  armed  vessel 
to  overawe  any  possible  uprlsers.  But  Con- 
gress paid  no  attention  whatsoever;  neither 
did  the  President. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  The  Alaskans  finally  got  a 
Canadian  gunboat 

Senator  Gruening.  They  got  a  Canadian 
vessel  to  come  in  to  do  the  Job  Uncle  Sam's 
vessel  should  have;  and  when  a  few  months 
later  an  American  sloop  of  war  came  up, 
the  captain  of  that  vessel  and  his  successors 
v?ithout  authority  were  in  effect  the  rulers  of 
Alaska  for  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Niven.  To  get  back  to  the  sale  from 
Russia  in  1867,  why  were  the  Russians  so 
shortsighted  as  to  sell  Alaska  for  $7  million? 

Senator  GRtrxNiNa.  Well,  in  the  first  place 
they  had  not  made  a  financial  success  of  it. 
They  were  getting  to  the  point  where  they 
were  losing  money  on  their  venture.  In  the 
next  place  they  were  afraid  that  the  British 
would  grab  it  and  they  preferred  to  have 
Americans,  the  United  States,  as  their  neigh- 
bors and  they  virere  interested  more  or  less 
in  expanding  southward  and  consolidating 
their  hold  in  Siberia.  Those  were  the  two 
reasons  why  they  gave  Alaska  up. 

Mr.  NivxN.  Did  any  Russians  or  any  Rus- 
sian influence  persist  in  Alaska? 

Senator  Ortjeniw«.  Very,  very  little.  TTiere 
are  some  Russian  Orthodox  churches  there 
in  Sitka  and  other  places.  There  are  some 
Russian  plac«  names  there.  The  Russian 
Orthodox  services  are  conducted  in  severml 
communities  but  there  is  very  little  other 
Influence.  Of  course  these  are  White  R\is- 
slans,  not 


Mr.  Nrrof.  They  are  White  RussUna 

Senator    Orttknino.    Those    were    White 

Russians   end   their   descendants    of   course 

would    be   very   unsympathetic   with    Soviet 

communism. 

Mr.    NtvEN.  Does    the    chxirch    maintain 

any  ties  with  the  church  in  Russia? 
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Senator  Gkttxninc.  Just  the  ties  of  reli- 
gion, no  political  ties. 

Mr.  NivKN.  Senator.  Is  there  any  commu- 
nication, any  contact  of  any  kind  across  the 
Bering  Strait? 

Senator  OsuuriNO.  Not  now.  There  was 
before  the  Soviet  regime.  Some  of  our  EsU- 
moa  who  were  related  to  Eskimos  In  Siberia 
would  paddle  across  Bering  Strait  In  the 
summertime,  but  that  was  stopped  when 
the  Iron  Ciirtaln  was  pulled  down. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  There  is  no  communication; 
it's  not  possible  for  anybody  to  get  Into  a 
boat  and  go  over  into 

Senator  Gkusning.  Well,  it's  possible  but 
they  would  be  likely  to  be  arrested  and  they 
might  get  Into  trouble. 

Mr.  NiviN.  There  are  no  Immigration  fa- 
cilities  

Senator  OatrKNiNQ.  There  is  no  trafBc 
whatever. 

Mr.  NivxN.  It's  one  of  the  most  unusual 
frontiers  in  the  world,  isn't  it? 

Senator  Gruininc.  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  NrviN.  Are  there  any  Incidents  along 
this  border,  any  military 

Senator  Gsukninc.  I  know  of  none.  Oh. 
in  the  past  there  were  one  or  two  Incidents 
where  people.  Eskimos  from  Little  Diomede 
going  to  Big  Diomede,  which  is  Russian,  only 
two  and  a  half  miles  away,  were  arrested 
and  questioned  and  one  American  priest 
was  rather  badly  treated  at  one  time,  but 
there  have  been  no  incidents  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  NivKN.  Alaska  is  one-flflth  the  size  of 
the  continental — the  rest  of  the  United 
States? 

Senator  Gsuxninc.  That's  right.  And  its 
coastline.  26.000  miles,  is  longer  than  the 
combined  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coast- 
lines of  the  48  lower  States. 

Mr.  NiviN.  And  yet  your  population  Is 
what — around  a  quarter  of  a  million? 

Senator  Gruening.  No;  it's  a  little  less 
than  that;   it's  about  225,000. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  And  the  capacity  for  absorp- 
tion is  almost  unlimited,  isn't  it? 

Senator  Gruknino.  Well,  I  think  so. 
Across  the  world  in  the  three  Scandinavian 
,  countries  and  Finland,  In  an  area  about 
three-quarters  of  the  size,  the  same  latitude, 
there  Is  a  population  of  over  20  million. 
However,  conditions  are  different  there. 
They  have  been  near  the  great  centers  of 
population;  they  have  markets  for  their 
products  there;  and  they  have  been  at  It 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more  whereas  Alaska 
is  a  very  young  country  and  has  been  off  the 
beaten  track  of  travel. 

Mr.  NrviN.  Do  you  think  that  with  the 
development  of  cheaper  heat  and  possibly 
human  control  of  weather  that  the  northern 
part  of  Alaska  will  become  habitable,  can 
be  reclaimed? 

Senator  Gruening.  I  think  that  all  Alaska 
is  habitable  now.  There  are  niany  illusions 
about  Alaska's  climates.  People  always  used 
to  ask  me,  "What  is  the  weather  in  Alaska 
like?"  And  they  would  say  it  with  distinct 
overtones  of  sympathy,  wondering  how  we 
could  stand  the  cold.  And  I  would  have  to 
explain  that  in  the  first  place  you  couldn't 
any  more  answer  the  question  "what's  the 
weather  In  Alaska  like?"  than  you  could 
ask  "what's  the  weather  in  the  United  States 
like?"  because  we  are  a  vast  region  and  we 
have  four  or  five  different  climates.  We  are 
as  wide  as  the  United  States  and  as  deep. 
We  cross  4  time  zones.  Just  as  many  as 
the  older  48  states  and  we  would  have  a  fifth 
time  zone  In  Alaska  if  the  international 
dateline  were  not  obligingly  bent  westward 
so  as  to  Include  that  in  the  fourth  time  zone. 
And  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  where  most 
Alaskans  live,  where  my  home  is.  for  in- 
stance, near  Juneau,  we  have  a  very  mild 
winter  climate  because  of  the  Japan  current, 
the   so-called    Kuro-Shio   which    raises   the 


winter  temperatures  and  produces  quite  a 

bit  of  rain. 

Now  the  winter  temperatures  In  Juneau 
are  Just  about  like  those  of  New  York  City; 
and  Anchorage  would  be  very  much  like 
Chicago  or  Minneapolis.  Now  when  you  do 
go  north  of  the  Alaska  range,  you  go  where 
there  are  very  low  temperatures  that  you 
used  to  read  about  in  the  Jack  London 
stories.  But  it  is  true  that  not  too  many 
people  are  living  in  that  region  now  but 
where  they  do  live  there,  they  know  how 
to  dress;  their  houses  are  well  Insulated, 
and  Alaska  is  Just  as  livable  a  place  as  any 
other  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NivEN.  It's  a  big  State  to  campaign  in. 

Senator  Gruening.  And  in  addition  to 
that,  let  me  point  this  out.  We  do  not  have 
some  of  the  disastrous  natural  phenomena 
that  afflict  the  United  States.  Now  every 
year  several  hundred  people  are  killed  in 
the  United  States  by  tornadoes.  We  have 
never  had  a  tornado  in  Alaska.  Every  other 
year,  every  third  or  fourth  year  we  have  a 
terrific  hurricane  which  hits  either  the  At- 
lantic or  the  gulf  coast.  We  never  have 
those  in  Alaska.  No  one  in  Alaska  has  ever 
been  killed  by  lightning.  Thoee  are  some 
of  the  compensating  facts  that  few  people 
know  about  because  the  myth  persists  that 
Alaska  is  a  land  of  snow  and  ice.  with  a 
savage  climate. 

Now.  about  your  saying  it's  a  difficult  place 
to  campaign  In,  it's  difficult  on<f  because 
the  distances  are  great. 

Mr.  NivEN.  How  do  you  get  around? 

Senator  Gruening.  Ply.  Everybody  files 
in  Alaska.  We  are  the  flylngest  Americans. 
We  fiy  between  30  and  40  times  as  much  as 
ot^er    Americans. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  That  is  partly  because  you 
weren't  very  well  treated  on  other  forms 
of  transportation 

Senator  Gruening.  That  is  correct  because 
we  were  denied  Inclusion  in  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  until  we  got  Statehood,  and 
now  we  have  a  lot  of  roads  that  are  missing 
that  we  have  to  try  and  get.  in  order  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Union.  And 
so.  flying  is  essential. 

Mr.  NrvEN.  You  were  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1956  when  there  was  no  such 
Senate  seat,  weren't  you? 

Senator  Gruening.  That's  r.ght.  Under 
an  odd  historical  precedent  which  was  first 
Ftarted  by  Tennessee  In  1796.  the  people  of 
fiat  area  became  Indignant  that  the  first 
three  Congresses  had  not  given  them  state- 
hood. So  they  proceeded  to  elect  two 
Senators,  which  was  easier  in  thoee  days 
because  Senators  were  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  sent  them  to  the  National  Capital 
which  was  then  Philadelphia  to  fight  for 
statehood.     And  they  brought  it  back. 

The  same  procedure  was  then  followed  by 
six  other  States,  Michigan,  Iowa,  California. 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Kansas,  but  the  last 
time.  Kansas,  was  in  1861  and  most  people 
have  forgotten  this.  But  a  friend  of  ours 
had  dug  up  this  precedent,  came  up  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  constitutional  convention 
which  was  meeting  in  Alaska,  and  the  dele- 
gates put  It  on  the  ballot,  when  the  con- 
stitution which  they  had  drafted  was  up 
for  approval  or  disapproval,  and  the  people 
voted  for  the  proposal.  And  so  we  were 
called,  the  three  of  us  who  were  elected, 
Alaska-Tennessee  Plan  Senators.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  Alaskans  we  were  Senators 
but  from  the  stand]X)lnt  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  Congress  we  were  nothing  more 
than  lobbyists,  with  a  little  more  authority 
perhaps,  but  that  was  all.  So  the  three  of  us. 
Governor  l^an.  who  was  then  my  colleague 
as  a  Tennessee  Plan  Senator,  and  Ralph 
Rivers  who  Is  now  the  Representative  of 
Alaska  In  the  House,  spent  2  years  in  lobby- 
ing. We  approached  Senators  and  House 
Members  and  tried  to  persuade  them  that 
It  was  desirable  In  the  national  interest  to 
admit  Alaska  to  statehood  and  we  succeeded. 


Mr.  NivxM.  You  had  a  difficult  time  with 
President  Blsenhower,  didn't  you? 

Senator  .Grxtenino.  Yes.  It  was  very  dis- 
appointing, because  back  in  1060,  I  think  it 
was,  when  he  was  President  of  Columbia,  he 
made  a  ringing  statement  saying  that  quick 
admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  he 
mentioned  Alaska  first,  would  show  the 
world  that  America  practices  what  it 
preaches.  And  on  the  basis  of  that  we 
thought  we  would  have  his  support,  but  we 
didnt  have  It. 

During  his  first  term  he  was  all  for  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  but  not  for  Alaska.  We 
felt  he  had  been  misinformed,  that  someone 
had  misled  him.  because  he  made  some  state- 
ments that  were  entirely  incorrect  about 
Alaska.  He  said  in  one  statement  that  all 
the  population  was  concentrated  In  the 
southetist  corner,  which  It  wasnt;  and.  that 
there  were  very  few  people.  It's  true  there 
were  very  few  people,  but  he  had  become 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  NivEN  His  Secretary  of  Interior  Fred 
Seaton  was  a  great  friend  of  Alaska,  wasn't 
he? 

Senator  Oruxninc  He  was  a  friend  of 
statehood,  and  I  was  the  person  who  first 
persuaded  him  to  be  for  statehood. 

When  Pred  Seaton  came  to  the  Senate  he 
was  an  appointive  Senator.  He  took  the 
place  of  Kenneth  Wherry  who  had  died  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate  by  Governor 
Val  Peterson.  And  I  was  down  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  was  Governor  of  Alaska  at  the 
time  and  I  was  down  here  lobbying  for  state- 
hood. This  was  before  we  had  the  Tennessee 
Plan.  I'd  come  down  here  repeatedly  for 
that  purpose.  Our  first  statehood  hearings 
were  held  in  the  late  40'8  and  I  went  In  to 
see  Pred  Seaton  and  I  told  him  what  I  was 
there  for.  He  said  he  was  completely  un- 
informed on  the  subject  but  would  be  glad 
to  listen.  And  I  told  him  why  we  should 
have  statehood  and  he  said,  "well,  come  back 
in  a  week  and  meanwhile  I  want  to  talk  to 
Joe  Parrlngton",  who  was  a  delegate  from 
Hawaii.  When  I  came  back  in  a  week  he 
surprised  me  pleasantly  by  saying.  "I'm  for 
statehood  now,  for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii". 
And  he  said,  "sit  down  and  let's  talk  a 
while." 

The  conversation  was  very  interesting  to 
him,  because  as  part  of  my  work  I  had  been 
doing  some  research  on  the  history  of  the 
admission  of  former  States,  which  I  found 
very  useful.  I  started  with  the  previous 
history  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  last 
two  States.  They  had  been  trying  to  get  in 
for  fifty  years.  I  also  discovered  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  his  State,  Beaton's  State, 
Nebraska,  had  actually  got  In  by  fraud  and 
I  told  him  this  story.  He  hadn't  known  that 
and  he  said,  "would  you  mind  writing  this 
out  for  me."  He  said,  "I'd  like  to  use  that 
in  a  speech." 

Well,  what  happened  was  that  I  ended  up 
by  writing  his  speech.  He  delivered  it  Just 
as  I  had  written  it  and  it  was  the  only  speech 
that  he  ever  made  while  he  was  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  strong  speech  for  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  NivEN.  Senator,  you  are  considered  a 
strong  favorite  for  re-election  this  year  by 
impartial  observers  up  in  Alaska.  Are  you 
going  to  bother  to  campaign^ 

Senator  Gruening.  I  hope  that's  true.  I 
think  that  that  is  a  very  unwise  assumption. 
I've  seen  many  good  Senators  go  down  to 
defeat  because  they  assumed  it  was  "in  the 
bag."  My  good  friend  Bob  La  Pollette  had 
that  very  unhappy  experience.  He  was  in 
Washington  attending  to  business;  he  was 
working  on  the  reorganization  bill  with  Mike 
MoNRONZT  who  was  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  he  thought  "I'm  a  cinch,  every- 
body knows  me,"  and  in  the  last  week  Joe 
McCarthy  was  out  campaigning  and  beat 
him 

Mr.  NivEN.  So  you  are  going  to  campaign. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  ORincNiMO. 
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EXPANSION  OF  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  tiie  Senate  on  Saturday 
unanimously  pas-sed  the  bill  I  introduced 
to  expand  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program. 

This  bill  is  mc^ritorious  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  to  it  from  any 
source.  I  became  interested  in  the  need 
for  expanding  tlie  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram when  I  was  contacted  earlier  this 
year  by  some  of  my  constituents  in 
southwest  Arkansas  who  wsoited  to  have 
the  peach  crops  in  their  counties  brought 
under  this  year's  program.  Up>on  inves- 
tigation, I  found  that  commitments  had 
already  been  made  for  the  100  new  coun- 
ties that  can  be  added  each  year  under 
the  existing  law.  No  doubt  many  other 
Senators  have  encountered  similar  prob- 
lems recently  dut;  to  the  growing  success 
and  popularity  of  the  crop  insurance 
program. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had  a  na- 
tional crop  insurance  program  from  1938 
to  1947,  which  vaa  not  financially  suc- 
cessful since  it  was  attempted  on  such 
a  wide  scale.  In  1948  this  program  was 
replaced  by  one  which  was  to  be  operated 
on  an  experimental,  limited  basis.  We 
are  still  conducting  the  insurance  pro- 
gram on  an  experimental  basis,  but  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  data  to  expand  it 
more  rapidly  than  is  possible  under 
existing  law.  During  this  experimental 
period  the  law  prohibits  adding  more 
than  100  new  cc  unties  each  year.  This 
was  a  sensible  limitation  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  that  arose  under  the  old 
nationwide  program. 

Much  experience  has  been  gained  dur- 
ing this  14-year  trial  period  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lOO-county  limit  should 
be  expanded  to  take  care  of  additional 
farmers  who  defirs  this  insurance.  For 
the  last  5  yeai-s  insurance  premiums 
have  exceeded  indemnities  by  nearly  $33 
million.  This  has  permitted  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  reser/e  that  will  be  available 
in  years  when  the  elements  are  not  so 
kind. 

In  my  own  State  we  now  have  18  pro- 
grams in  operation  in  9  counties.  Cot- 
ton is  insured  in  all  nine  counties,  rice 
in  three,  soybeans  in  four,  and  peaches, 
the  newest  program,  in  two.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  five  new  counties  are 
tentatively  scheduled  to  be  added  in 
Arkansas  next  year.  I  know  that  the 
farmers  of  my  State  are  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  this  program  and  that  it 
has  saved  many  from  financial  disaster. 
The  crop  insurance  program  has  not  only 
proven  to  be  a  tx»on  to  the  farmers  by 
providing  a  financial  cushion  in  time  of 
crop  failure,  but  it  has  also  put  the 
farmer  in  a  much  more  favorable  posi- 
tion in  getting  needed  production  credit. 
Bankers  are  happy  to  see  their  produc- 
tion loans  backed  up  by  crop  insurance. 
The  business  community  in  farm  areas 
Is  also  the  beneficiary  of  this  program 
since  the  crop  ir.surance  checks  received 
by  a  farmer  who  has  suffered  a  crop  loss 
helps  to  keep  the  local  economy  func- 
tioning until  the  next  crop  comes  along. 

Tills  program  has  proved  to  be  in- 
valuable in  protecting  our  farm  econ- 


omy. The  expansion  of  it  to  enable  150 
new  coimties  to  be  added  each  year  will 
make  this  protection  available  to  thou- 
sands of  additional  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
because  of  the  existing  limitation. 


THE  COMINO  BOOM  IN  IGNORANCE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
their  May  12.  1962,  issue  have  performed 
a  most  valuable  public  service  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  their  readers  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Coming  Boom  in 
Ignorance."  This  editorial  is  a  most 
lucid  and  persuasive  argument  in  favor 
of  President  Kennedy's  education  pro- 
gram as  it  is  encompassed  in  the  various 
bills  which  have  been  passed  by  this 
body  or  which  are  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  thrust  of  the  editorial  is  con- 
tained in  its  concluding  paragraph 
wherein  it  is  stated: 

But  aid  to  public  schools,  surely  the 
primary  problem  of  them  all,  remains  en- 
snarled  and  entangled  on  the  same  old  hook : 
the  question  of  aid  to  parochial  and  private 
Institutions.  If  we  are  not  smart  enough  to 
solve  that  controversy — and  soon — then  we 
cannot  expect  our  children  to  be  smart 
enough  to  assert  American  leadership  for 
the  years  to  come. 

The  editorial  pinpoints  the  problem 
and  provides  the  basic  statistics  upon 
the  problem  and  it  raises  a  question  in 
the  public  interest  which  ought  to  be 
resolved.  In  my  judgment,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  Senate  can  with 
profit  read  and  absorb  what  has  been 
said  in  this  splendid  presentation.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

The  Coming  Booic  in  Ignorance 

The  most  fearful  sound  of  our  continuing 
population  explosion  could,  within  the  dec- 
ade, be  a  big  boom  in  Ignorance.  American 
education,  once  a  legitimate  source  of  na- 
tional pride  because  it  provided  a  chance  at 
learning  for  almost  everybody,  may  wind  up 
offering  less  and  less  fca*  anybody.  Right 
now,  alongside  the  old  three  R's,  almost 
every  school  system  in  the  United  States 
would  have  to  chalk  the  four  U's:  Under- 
staffed, underequlpped,  underfinanced,  and 
under  par.  With  each  passing  semester  the 
situation  gets  worse. 

Almost  1<4  years  ago,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress,  President  Kennedy  asked  Con- 
gress for  a  15,000  million  aid-to-education 
bill.  Impaled  on  a  side  Issue  concerning 
whether  additional  Federal  assistance  would 
be  extended  to  parochial  and  private  schools, 
the  legislation  died  inglorlously  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  year  Mr.  Kennedy, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  repeated  his  plea  for 
school  legislation  and  once  again  omitted 
Government  aid  to  parochial  schools  on  con- 
stitutional grounds.  Realizing  that  he  may 
have  to  settle  for  half  a  loaf,  the  President 
has  sliced  his  program  into  separate  sections 
and  has  assigned  highest  priority  to  the  less 
controversial  features:  funds  for  coUege  con- 
struction; expanded  training  and  more 
scholarships  for  teachers;  adult  education  to 
eradicate  the  nearly  8  million  "functional 
Illiterates"   la  the  United  States.     Already 


tills  year  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
have  spent  more  than  3  months  tinkering 
with  the  machinery  of  the  college-aid  bill 
alone. 

Behind  the  beated  congressional  confer- 
ences on  aid  to  education  lie  these  cold  sta- 
tistics : 

This  year  about  4  million  Americans  are 
attending  college:  by  1970,  6  million  will  be 
qualified  to  attend  if  funds  and  facilities  are 
available. 

To  accommodate  those  6  million  will  re- 
quire almost  $15  billion  worth  of  new  facul- 
ties and  repairs  to  existing  facilities.  (Ken- 
nedy has  asked  that  the  Government  make 
available  $1,500  million  of  those  construction 
funds.) 

Nearly  100,000  of  the  country's  pubUc- 
school  teachers  either  have  not  been  certi- 
fied to  teach  or  have  not  graduated  from 
college.  (We  have  no  minimum  national 
standard  for  education,  let  alone  for  teach- 
ers' credentials.) 

Today  American  public  schools  are  awe- 
somely crowded  because  we  have  a  shortage 
of  127,000  classrooms;  to  meet  the  population 
demands  of  1970,  we  require  600,000  new 
rooms. 

Every  day  that  legislators  continue  their 
debates,  11, (MX)  Americans  are  born  to  be 
fed  into  the  school  system. 

The  argument  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion Is  reprehensible  is  not  Impressive. 
School  systems  have  been — and  will  continue 
to  be — supported  primarily  by  local  com- 
munity property  taxes  and  controlled  by 
States  and  communities.  These  taxes  have 
already  ballooned  more  than  200  percent 
across  the  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  It  is  cruel  truth  that  many 
American  communities  simply  cannot  afford 
anything  approaching  an  adequate  school 
system  given  today's  costs  and  tomorrow's 
population. 

Federal  aid  In  some  form  is  an  old  fact  of 
American  education  life.  In  1785  parcels 
of  Federal  land  were  set  aside  In  every  town- 
ship for  public-school  use.  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  Government  land  grants 
began  for  agricultural  schools;  today  there 
are  68  land-grant  colleges.  World  War  I 
prompted  the  Government  to  finance  voca- 
tional training.  World  War  II  produced  the 
famous  GI  bUl  of  rights.  After  sputnik, 
we  enacted  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  which,  this  year  sdone,  provides  about 
$200^mllllon  for  training  engineers  and  sci- 
entists. In  short,  we  have  always  extended 
some  Federal  aid  to  education.  But  never 
has  education  required  aid  the  way  it  does 
right  now. 

Thoee  who  would  still  argue  that  any 
Government  aissistance  must  at  the  same 
time  Include  aid  to  parochial  and  private 
schools  should  Inunedlately  consider  some 
basic  arithmetic.  Today  there  are  43  mil- 
lion Americans  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.  About  one  in  seven  of  those  stu- 
dents attends  a  private  or  church  institu- 
tion. Without  prejudice  as  to  how  the  de- 
bate will  finally  be  resolved,  it  seems  not 
only  unfair  but  unconscionable  to  keep  an 
entire  nation  wanting  for  education  while 
the  church-state  arguments  continue  in- 
terminably. Eventually  the  issue  appears 
certain  to  wind  up  in  the  Sunreme  Court 
anyway. 

Several  portions  of  President  Kennedy's 
educational  program  now  stand  a  chance  of 
passage  during  the  present  Congress;  loans 
for  college  construction;  competitive  Federal 
coUege  scholarships  for  deserving  students, 
aid  to  medical  and  dental  schools,  expan- 
sion of  the  Defense  Education  Act.  His  pro- 
gram for  expanded  teacher  training  might 
pass.  But  aid  to  public  schools,  surely  the 
primary  problem  of  them  all,  remains  en- 
snarled  and  entangled  on  the  same  old 
hook:  the  question  of  aid  to  parochial  and 
private  institutions.  If  we  are  not  snuut 
SfDOU^     to     solT*     that    controversy — and 
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soon — then  we  cannot  expect  our  children 
to  be  smart  enough  to  assert  American  lead- 
ership for  the  years  to  come. 


TEACHING  SALARIES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sid- 
ney O.  Tlckton  in  an  article  entitled  "A 
Look  Into  the  Crystal  Ball"  which  was 
published  in  the  May  19.  1962.  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  has  pointed  out  the 
costs  of  education  in  the  years  that  lie 
immediately  ahead.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  note  his  comments  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  concerning  the 
cost  of  higher  education  to  the  student 
of  limited  means.    He  says,  for  example: 

The  reason  Is  that  the  typical  $500  to  $700 
scholarship  doesn't  go  very  far  these  days 
at  a  private  college  where  the  room,  board, 
and  tuition  already  come  to  $2,000  or  more 
and  other  expenses  (Including  books,  travel 
to  and  from  home,  clothes  and  pocket 
money)  add  up  to  an  additional  $1,000  a 
year,  at  least.  As  a  result  only  5  txj  7  percent 
of  the  students  come  from  the  lowest  third 
of  the  Nation's  Income  levels.  No  one  dares 
to  tabulate  the  statistics  but  you  don't  have 
to  be  a  Gallup  pollster  to  find  this  out. 

Where  does  the  Impecunious  student  with 
high  potential  find  his  greatest  opportunity 
for  higher  education?  Mainly  at  municipal 
and  State  colleges  where  he  can  take  his 
room  and  board  at  home  and  where  out-of- 
pocket  overhead  Is  not  great.  The  facts  are 
Indisputable.  Private  colleges  may  not  like 
to  admit  this  or  think  of  themselves  as  edu- 
cators of  only  the  well  heeled,  but  the  signs 
are  that  they  aren't  likely  to  be  able  to  do 
very  much  about  it  In  the  decade  ahead. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject at  the  time  the  conferees  meet  on 
H.R.  8900, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  to  which  I  have  alluded  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Look  Into   the   Crystal   Bau. 
(By   Sidney    G.  Tlckton) 

Ten  years  from  now  most  of  the  Nation's 
strong  private  liberal  arts  colleges  can  be 
expected  to  look  very  much  as  they  do  to- 
day— at  least  on  the  outside.  But  on  the 
Inside  there  will  be  differences.  Faculties 
will  be  better  fed.  better  clothed,  and  better 
housed — becaiise  they  will  be  better  paid. 
Students  will  be  sharper  on  the  average 
(they  will  have  higher  college  board  scores 
than  the  current  crop),  and  they  will  come 
from  richer  families.  They  will  spend  fewer 
hours  In  class  than  they  do  now  and  more 
time  in  the  library,  the  language  laboratory, 
and  the  audiovisual  center.  They  will  take 
fewer  courses,  and  will  spend  more  time  on 
each;  and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  independent 
study. 

Tuition  will  be  much  higher  10  years  hence 
and  can  be  expected  to  cover  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  actual  coet  of  a  college  edu- 
cation— in  fact,  full  cost  at  many  institu- 
tions for  students  whose  families  can  afford 
to  pay.  Endowment  income,  although  It  will 
grow,  will  provide  a  smaller  proportion  of 
college  income  than  now,  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  endowment  Income  Involved 
is  likely  to  go  Into  scholarships.  Gifts  will 
be  even  more  Important  than  they  are  now; 
at  least  twice  as  much  money  per  year  will 
be  needed  for  scholarships,  buildings,  en- 
dowment, research  projects,  and.  in  some 
cases,  operating  subsidy.  All  strong  private 
colleges  will,  therefore,  have  strong  fund- 
raising  teams.  These  will  contact  alumni, 
local  bxislnesses  and  corporations,  and 
wealthy    patrons    more    systematically    and 


regularly  than  they  do  today,  and  with 
much  greater  Intensity  and  effectiveness. 

These  are  the  gleanings  from  100  projec- 
tions into  the  future  which  lll>eral  arts  col- 
leges, strong  and  weak,  sent  across  my  desk 
in  recent  months.  All  follow  the  worksheet 
format  incorporated  In  my  report,  "Needed: 
A  10-Year  College  Budget,"  published  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  last 
year.  If  the  figures  p>oint  to  one  thing,  it  la 
this :  to  be  strong,  a  private  college  must  have 
a  strong  constituency — national  or  local, 
religious  or  nonsectarlan — which  believes  In 
a  "mission  to  be  accomplished"  and  is  will- 
ing to  back  that  mission  with  Its  money. 
Such  a  college,  says  Sharvy  Umbeck.  president 
of  Knox  College,  has  a  sense  of  purpose  which 
influences  every  single  member  of  the  college 
family — not  only  faculty  and  students  but 
administrators,  trustees,  alumni,  and  other 
donors,  too. 

How  does  it  happen  that  with  booming 
costs,  soaring  tuition,  and  sharply  higher 
fund-raising  demands  clearly  ahead,  presi- 
dents of  strong  private  colleges  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence?  There  are  at  least 
five  reasons: 

1.  There  will  be  more  students  to  select 
from.  Strong  private  liberal  arts  colleges 
expect  to  Increase  enrollments  by  no  more 
than  20  to  25  percent  by  1972.  This  compares 
with  an  expected  doubling  of  enrollments  In 
all  other  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
country  taken  as  a  whole,  and  means  that  in 
the  future  every  strong  private  college  (not 
only  the  eeistern  prestige  schools)  can  be  as 
choosy  about  students  as  it  wishes. 

2.  Families  of  collegebound  students  are 
richer  than  they  used  to  lie.  Colleges  are  con. 
fldent  that  these  families  will  pay  the  higher 
tuition  and  room  and  board  to  be  required. 
Colleges  now  realize  (a  little  too  late,  un- 
fortunately) that  many  families  could  af- 
ford higher  tuition  in  the  past.  Doubters 
need  only  look  at  the  cars  parked  on  the 
average  campus.  The  students  own  the  new 
sports  models;  the  old  Chevies  belong  to  the 
faculty. 

3.  Donors  are  more  willing  to  supp>ort  In- 
stitutions they  consider  to  be  of  high  quality. 
Tremendo\u  public  backing  has  been  given 
such  large  Institutions  as  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Stanford,  and  Brandeis.  and  such 
small  colleges  as  Carleton,  Amherst,  and 
Wellesley. 

4.  A  college  education  is  becoming  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  necessity  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  young  people,  and  parents 
are  ready  to  extend  themselves  to  provide  it. 
Many  now  consider  a  college  education  for  a 
child  as  a  kind  of  "consumer  good"  the 
purchase  of  which  can  be  an  alternative  to 
bujrlng  a  new  car  every  third  year,  a  long  va- 
cation trip,  a  new  home,  early  retirement, 
etc. 

5.  There  are  real  poesibllltles  of  making 
funds  go  further  at  many  colleges  through 
better  utilization  of  time,  space,  and  per- 
sonnel. The  man  who  said.  "We  run  our  col- 
lege from  9  to  12  and  from  1  to  4,  5  days  a 
week.  8>4  months  a  year,  and  like  it  that 
way,"  died  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  man 
who  Is  persuading  his  faculty  that  better 
utilization  pays  off  in  higher  salaries.  The 
faculties  at  Antloch,  Kalamazoo,  Mlddlebury. 
and  others,  for  example,  find  that  year- 
round  operation  of  the  campus  is  wholly 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
quality  program.  The  combination  of  larg^ 
lecture  classes  followed  by  some  small  dis- 
cussion groups  is  working  at  colleges  that 
never  tried  It  before.  As  for  language  lab- 
oratories, programed  instruction,  and  tele- 
vision courses,  the  claim  that  these  new 
techniques  could  be  effective  and  economi- 
cal was  based  only  on  theory  a  few  years 
ago;  today  there  are  many  successes  to  cite. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  A  pretty 
rosey  outlook  for  strong  private  liberal  arts 
colleges,  but  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead,  par- 
ticularly   at    fundratslng.      There    la.    bow- 


ever,  one  big  fly  In  the  ointment:  Private 
colleges  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
haven't  been  taking  many  Impecunious  stu- 
dents In  recent  years.  The  figures  show  that 
they  can  be  expected  to  take  an  even  smaller 
proportion  in  the  future. 

The  reason  is  that  the  typical  $500  to  $700 
scholarship  doesn't  go  very  far  these  days  at 
a  private  college  where  the  room,  board, 
and  tuition  already  come  to  $2,000  or  more 
and  other  expenses  (Including  books,  travel 
to  and  from  home,  clothes,  and  pocket 
money)  add  up  to  an  additional  $1,000  a 
year,  at  least.  As  a  result  only  6  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  students  come  from  the  lowest 
third  of  the  Nation's  Income  levels.  No  one 
dares  to  tabulate  the  statistics  but  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  Gallup  pollster  to  find  this 
out. 

Where  does  the  Impecunious  student  with 
high  potential  find  his  greatest  opportunity 
for  higher  education?  Mainly  at  municipal 
and  State  colleges  where  he  can  take  his 
room  and  board  at  home  and  where  out-of- 
pocket  overhead  Is  not  great.  The  facts  are 
indisputable.  Private  colleges  may  not  like 
to  admit  this  or  think  of  themselves  as 
educators  of  only  the  well  heeled,  but  the 
signs  are  that  they  aren't  likely  to  be  able 
to  do  very  much  about  It  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

Faculty  salaries  at  a  typical  strong  college — 
Up  3  to  4  times  in  one  generation 
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WHAT  IS  A  WELL-EDUCATED  MAN? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Ewald  Turner,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  who  has  the  ad- 
ditional distinction  of  being  a  distin- 
guished educator  from  Pendleton,  Oreg  . 
has  brought  to  my  attention  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
NEA  Journal  entitled  "What  Is  a  Well- 
Edi  ated  Man?"  The  article  consists 
of  definitions  contributed  by  outstand- 
ing citizens  including  two  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Is  a  Well-educated  Mav7 

Journal  editors  recently  asked  a  group  of 
distinguished  American  statesmen,  edu- 
cators, scientists,  religious  and  cultural 
leaders,  and  others  for  their  definition  of  a 
\  ell-educated  person  in  today's  world. 
Statements  of  those  who  responded  appear 
below. 


Teachers  may  wish  to  ask  their  students 
to  study  these  defljiitlons  and  to  express 
their  own  thoughts  on  what  It  means  to  be 
well  educated.  Stu^^ents'  comments  may 
be  published  in  a  later  Journal. 

Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education: 

"An  educated  man  is  at  home  with  ideas. 
He  is  as  comfortable  with  concepts  as  he 
Is  with  objects.  He  readily  Infers  the  gen- 
eral from  the  particular,  for  his  capacities 
fur  rational  abstraction  equal  his  powers 
of  concrete  perception. 

"An  educated  man  is  one  whose  reason 
disciplines  his  attitudes  and  action,  but  in 
whom  the  emotions  are  alive  and  sensitive 
and  in  whom  there  is  genuine  moral  aware- 
ness, artistic  p<rceptlveness,  and  spiritual 
commitment. 

"An  educated  man  has  some  understand- 
ing of  himself.  He  is  aware  of  his  own 
prejudices,  is  critical  of  his  own  assump- 
tions, and  knows  his  own  limitations. 

"An  educated  man  is  aware  of  the  events 
that  have  broupht  the  world  to  where  he 
finds  it.  He  knows  the  wellsprlngs  of  his 
own  society  and  culture  and  understands 
the  essential  unity  of  past,  present,  and 
future. 

"An  educated  man  has  a  fine  sense  of  the 
relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  real,  of  the 
possible  to  the  actual.  He  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  world  as  it  is.  but  he  knows  that 
it  will  never  be  whst  he  would  like  it  to 
be.  He  has  hope  for  the  future,  but  refuses 
to  deny  the  tragedies  of  the  present. 

"An  educated  man  has  a  cultivated  curi- 
osity that  leads  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  plice  and  circumstance.  Pro- 
vincialism and  parochialism  have  no  place 
In  his  world,  for  they  stifle  thought  and 
inhibit  creativity. 

"Finally,  an  educated  man  is  one  who  loves 
knowledge  and  will  accept  no  substitutes 
and  whose  life  is  made  meaningful  through 
the  never-ending  process  of  the  cultivation 
of  his  total  intellectual  resources." 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission : 

"An  educated  man  is  a  man  whose  mind 
is  open  and  whose  spirit  is  free.  He  is  al- 
ways searching  for  knowledge,  always  seek- 
ing the  truth.  He  is  aware  of  his  own  na- 
ture and  of  the  nature  of  his  physical  and 
social  environment,  and  he  can,  because  of 
this  awareness,  adjust  to  his  environment 
and  contribute  to  Its  betterment. 

"He  Is  well  grounded  In  the  fundamentals 
of  science  as  well  as  in  other  traditional 
fields  of  knowledgje:  he  understands  the 
origins  and  the  development  of  social,  reli- 
gious, and  political  institutions  and  their 
influence  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  He  is  able  to  communicate  intel- 
ligently. He  is  alert  to  his  responsibilities 
to  all  segments  of  society,  and  he  is  active — 
never  passive — in  their  performance. 

"He  is  learned,  but  also  conscious  of  the 
stream  of  life.  He  is  a  proud  part  of  the 
maw  of  humanity,  and  yet  aspires  to  under- 
stand it  better  and  to  leave  it  some  legacy 
of  material,  mind,  or  spirit." 

Ewald  Turner,  NEA  president;  on  leave 
from  his  duties  as  a  classroom  teacher  in 
Pendleton,  Oreg.: 

"The  educated  man  is  one  who  has  learned 
where  to  go  to  find  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  all  men.  Not  all  the 
answers  he  will  need  will  be  supplied  to  him 
in  the  classroom  or  between  the  covers  of 
books.  Formal  study  will  have  played  a 
part  in  his  educational  development;  and  it 
should  have  taught  him  how  to  think.  Hav- 
ing learned  to  do  that,  he  must  then  search 
relentlessly,  within  himself,  for  the  truths 
by  which  to  set  his  course. 

"The  educated  man  will  have  the  vision 
to  know  where  he  is  going  and  where  he  has 
been.  He  will  find,  within  himself,  under- 
standings that  are  the  heritage  of  his  past, 
and  he  will  have  the  creative  energy,  acting 


upon  these  stored  resources  In  the  light  of 
new  experiences,  to  transmit  and.  In  at  least 
some  small  way,  enhance  them  before  hand- 
ing down  the  heritage  to  those  who  come 
after  him. 

"Compassion  will  lead  him  to  share  gen- 
erously with  his  fellows,  for  he  will  have 
learned  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to  wisdom. 
He  will  have  constructed  a  system  of  values 
which  will  prompt  him  to  employ  his  learn- 
ing for  worthy  objectives,  consistent  with 
his  dignity  as  an  Individual.  He  will  remain 
steadfast  to  his  principles  even  at  a  loss  of 
personal  prestige. 

"In  a  troubled  world  he  will  discover  the 
faith  and  courage  to  play  his  role  cheerfully, 
confident  that,  this  side  of  paradise,  he  lives 
in  the  t>est  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Paul  C.  Relnert,  S.J..  president,  St.  Louis 
University : 

"Subjectively  viewed,  the  well-educated 
man  must  be  one  in  whom  basic  human  po- 
tentialities have  been  harmoniously  devel- 
oped, In  whom  the  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
of  imagination  and  Intellect,  of  emotion  and 
will,  have  been  strengthened  and  trained  to 
maturity   within    an   integrated   personality. 

"He  will  have  a  basic  grasp  on  the  facts, 
the  disciplines,  and  the  creative  activities 
which  constitute  our  culture.  He  will  un- 
derstand the  society  and  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  so  that  he  can  fulfill  his  social 
duties  to  family,  nation,   and  all   men. 

"He  will  have  elected  an  area  of  deeper 
and  more  thorough  training  in  which  he  will 
exercise  his  vocational  role  as  an  expert  find- 
ing his  livelihood  and  his  career  in  a  special 
contribution  to  society. 

"His  personality  will  be  integrated  and 
his  development  and  activities  harmonized 
by  the  real  personal  acceptance  of  (and  com- 
mitment to)  what  has  often  been  called  wis- 
dom; that  is.  an  Intelligently  grounded  and 
intellectually  grasped  set  of  values  inte- 
grated with  the  supreme  end  of  human  life. 
Of  its  very  nature  this  wisdom  must  be 
religious  in  character  and,  for  those  who 
have  come  to  know  that  God  has  8p<*en 
through  Christ,  His  Son,  it  mxist  be  not 
only  hunianly  good  but  specifically  Christian 
and  Illumined  and  unlifted  by  divine  love." 

Mabgaret  Chase  SMrni,  U.S.  Senator: 

"In  today's  world,  a  well-educated  man 
has  a  college  education.  However,  it  does 
not  end  there;  he  continues  to  study  after 
college,  for  In  our  world  today  there  is  always 
an  opportunity  to  further  one's  education. 

"Keeping  Informed  of  the  world  situation 
as  well  as  of  the  current  events  of  our  own 
country  is  vital  to  the  well-educated  man. 
To  him.  Integrity  Is  essential — for  integrity 
is  that  personal  Ingredient  which  makes  men 
and  women  speak  up  when  they  know  that  in 
doing  so  they  are  going  to  make  themselves 
unpopular.  It  is  outspoken  recognition  that 
the  right  way  Is  not  always  the  popular  and 
easy  way. 

"The  ability  to  lead  is  another  very  im- 
portant characteristic,  in  addition  to  having 
initiative  and  the  quality  of  being  able  to 
handle  any  responsibility  one  may  be  ex- 
pected to  assume.  Being  well  dressed  and 
well  groomed  is  a  necessary  asset. 

"In  this  rapidly  changing  world  of  ours, 
knowledge  has  clearly  replaced  physical  force 
as  the  dominant  power  and  the  factor  which 
determines  the  relative  strength  of  nations  of 
the  world." 

Label  A.  Katz,  president,  B'nal  B'rith: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  the  well-educated 
man  fears  he  isn't.  This  because  he  is  a 
sophisticate;  humbly  aware  of  the  dynamism 
of  human  experience.  The  Talmud — that 
remarkable  compilation  of  Jewish  laws  and 
parables — reminds  him  that  humility  is  a 
prerequisite  to  knowledge.  Thus,  his  pursuit 
of  education  is  not  a  goal  but  a  way  of  life, 
never  a  fulfillment  but  only  a  lifelong  process 
toward  It. 

"The  well-educated  man  is  a  reader.  Books 
are  his  provocative  companions.    He  reveres 


initiative  and  ideas  as  the  catalysts  of  human 
progress.  He  has  a  catholic  curiosity.  He 
seeks  to  understand  others  not  merely  from 
his  own  vantage  or  by  his  own  values,  but 
as  others  see  themselves  in  their  environ- 
ment. 

"He  is  endowed  with  a  sense  of  social  obli- 
gation, responsive  to  the  events  that  shape 
his  world  and  to  the  people  in  it.  He  does 
not  exist  by  himself;  he  is  not  the  passive 
scholar.  Yet  he  does  not  fear  the  splendid 
isolation  of  the  nonconformist.  He  encour- 
ages dissent  as  a  stimulating  prod  to  cre- 
ativity. 

"He  honors  tradition  by  refusing  to  em- 
balm it;  he  wants  to  apply  the  wisdom  of 
the  past  to  an  understanding  of  the  future. 
He  wants  to  learn  from  history  so  that,  as 
Santayana  warned,  he  won't  doom  himself 
to  repeating  it. 

"He  wants  to  leave  something  of  himself 
to  the  succeeding  generation.  He  believes 
with  the  sage  Malmonldes  that  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  Is  the  highest  command- 
ment." 

Marya  Mannes,  author: 

"The  first  mark  of  the  well-educated  man 
is  that  he  speak  well.  I  would  put  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  language  as  a  prime  element, 
for  until  a  man  can  communicate  what  he 
knows,  he  does  not  know  it.  This  ability  is 
as  essential  as  the  reading  of  prose  and 
poetry  from  the  earliest  written  expression 
until  the  present.  It  is  my  belief,  more- 
over, that  the  study  of  Latin  is  an  invalu- 
able aid  not  only  in  the  precision  of  thought 
but  in  familiarity  with  word  roots. 

"I  l>elieve,  too.  that  a  man  cannot  be  con- 
sidered truly  educated  without  fluent  knowl- 
edge of  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language. 
This  is  more  than  a  convenience  abroad  or 
a  tool  for  a  career.  It  provides  an  experience 
vital  to  this  contracting  world:  The  ability 
to  think  and  feel  in  an  alien  idiom. 

"I  do  not  consider  a  man  or  woman  well 
educated  who  has  not  learned  enough  about 
the  history  and  techniques  of  art,  music, 
architecture,  and  dance  to  give  him  that 
extra  dimension  of  awareness  which  only 
trained  senses  can  provide. 

"For  this  same  reason,  and  for  many  others, 
today's  man  must  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  matter,  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  the  basic  principles  of  the  technology 
by  which  we  now  live. 

"Finally,  the  educated  man's  mind  Is  an 
open  mind;  he  is  willing  to  hear  thoughts  in 
opposition  to  his  own  even  though  he  may 
continue  to  reject  them.  In  the  well-edu- 
cated man  or  woman,  the  capacity  to  learn 
remains  infinite." 

Pauline  Tompkins,  general  director,  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  WcMnen: 

"In  any  era,  the  well-educated  man  is  one 
whose  mind,  throughout  his  life.  Is  quest- 
ing! y  exposed  to  at  least  some  of  the  most 
significant  theories,  facts,  and  dreams  which 
have  shaped  his  past  and  present  and  are 
influencing  his  future. 

"The  auality  of  his  education  is  demon- 
strated m  the  first  instance  by  his  general 
and  specific  knowledge  reflected  in  his  re- 
sp>onses  to  the  problems  posed  by  his  time. 
Infinitely  more  important  is  the  temper  of 
his  mind,  revealed  in  the  logic  and  integrity 
of  his  thought.  The  well-educated  man  is 
the  intellectually  honest — and  humble — 
man.  The  appetite  few  knowledge  is  the 
hunger  for  truth.  The  more  of  it  one  grasps, 
the  more  his  knowledge  approaches  wisdom, 
and  the  more  profound  his  awe. 

"The  well-educated  man  is.  by  the  same 
token,  the  liberated  man.  His  commitment 
to  the  search  for  truth  pervades  all  his 
thinking.  He,  more  than  others,  dares  to 
rise  above  the  parochialism  of  his  day.  to 
cast  it  In  the  bold  relief  of  history,  and  to 
voice  the  perplexing  questions  which  accom- 
pany this  appraisal.  His  freedom  and  hisc 
education  are  equally  marked  by  the  disci-  ' 
plined  versatility  of  his  mind,  the  absence 
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of  mental  taboos,  the  ordered  breadth  of  his 
imagination,  the  humaneness  of  his  under- 
standing." 

MAusrNK  B.  Nkitbehgek,  U.S.  Senator; 

"The  well-educated  man  Is  one  to  whom 
the  mjrriad  doors  of  the  20th  century  have 
been  of>ened.  He  has  learned  to  live  with 
himself,  to  be  a  constructive  member  of  his 
society,  and  to  utilize  the  technological  ad- 
vances to  create  a  better  world." 

David  D.  Henry,  president,  University  of 
Illinois: 

"The  educated  man  may  be  mslrked  by  the 
nature  of  his  participation  In  the  discussion 
of  public  affairs:  Does  he  show  urbanity  or 
narrow  partisanship?  Does  he  contribute  to 
reconciliation  or  dlvlslveness?  Does  he  seek 
to  clarify  or  merely  to  argue?  •  •  *  Is  he 
interested  In  public  purpose? 

"Controversy  has  a  part  in  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  public  decisions.  The  search  for 
truth  Is  characterized  by  the  free  play  of 
minds  working  upon  one  another,  and  in  the 
process,  strong  men  sharply  differ.  But.  In 
differing,  educated  men  behave  as  serious 
men  going  about  important  business,  with 
deliberation,  thoroughness,  and  mutual 
respect.  •   •  • 

"The  educated  man  will  apply  the  stand- 
ards of  reason  and  scholarship  to  public 
questions  and  let  his  opinion  be  guided  by 
the  results.  He  believes  in  Independent 
Judgment,  but  he  also  respects  the  point  of 
view  of  others,  even  when  it  differs  widely 
from  his  own. 

"The  educated  citizen,  with  an  luider- 
standing  of  the  contending  forces  for  the 
control  of  the  minds  of  men.  Is  the  hope  for 
fulfillment  in  action  of  the  democratic  ideal; 
he  is  devoted  to  problem  solving,  not  pana- 
ceas; and  he  Is  willing  to  have  patience  for 
progress  as  he  seeks  to  apply  intelligence  to 
the  civic  tasks  of  every  day." 

Helen  C.  White,  chairman,  department  of 
English,  University  of  Wisconsin  : 

"A  well-educated  man  knows  what  he  cares 
about  and  what  he  can  do;  but  he  knows, 
too.  that  he  mtist  go  beyond  himself  If  he 
Is  to  do  his  part.  He  knows  that  he  can 
only  begin  to  iznderstand  even  the  natural 
world.  As  for  the  forces  at  work  among  his 
fellow  men,  he  realizes  that  he  needs  all  the 
experience,  past  or  present,  that  he  can 
draw  upon  even  to  ask  the  questions  that 
will  open  up  the  meaning  of  what  he  sees 
before  him. 

"Beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  competence, 
he  knows  how  to  find  the  experts  he  wants 
and  how  to  use  them  critically  and  con- 
structively. Because  he  cannot  know  every- 
thing, he  does  not  refuse  to  act  on  what  he 
does  know.  And  always  he  Is  alert  for  the 
fresh  Insight  that  is  the  reward  of  the  man 
who  never  wearies  in  the  pursuit  of  under- 
standing." 

Allen  P.  Britten,  president.  Music  Educa- 
tors National  Conference.  NEA: 

"The  phrase  'well  educated'  has  two 
connotations,  one  of  which  Is  occasionally 
overlooked.  Both  connotations  are  equally 
important,  however,  and  deserve  equal 
emphasis. 

"The  connotation  which  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally understood  is  that  the  well-educated 
man  should  be  a  broadly  educated  man,  edu- 
cated in  all  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  the  Western  cultural  heritage.  1  believe 
that  an  education  of  adequate  breadth  must 
Include  an  education  in  the  great  arts  of 
our  cultiire,  iiMluding  music,  of  course,  but 
alflo  the  dance,  the  theater,  pcdnting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture. 

"The  second  connotation  and  the  one 
which  does  not  always  receive  proper 
emphasis  Is  that  the  well-educated  nuin  is 
one  whose  education  has  been  of  the  highest 
quality. 

"Once  open  a  time  an  ancient  monarch 
inquired  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  some 
comparatively   easy   and   quick   method   by 


which  he  could  acquire  the  basic  prlnclfricfl 
of  geometry.  He  was  told,  '8tre,  there  Is 
no  royal  road  to  geometry.'  Neltho*  is  there 
such  a  road  to  music  or  any  art  or  any  body 
of  scientific  or  literary  knowledge.  The 
great  disciplines  are  not  come  by  wltbont 
discipline.  Thus,  the  well-educated  man 
must  not  only  be  broadly  educated  in  the 
Intellectual  and  artistic  glories  of  our  civili- 
zation but  also  thoroxighly  educated  in 
them." 

Dorothy  B.  Perebee,  M.D.,  medical  director, 
Howard  University   health  service: 

"In  today's  world,  a  well-educated  man 
reveals  himself  by  his  attitudes,  his  be- 
behavior.  his  speech,  and  by  the  depth  of 
his  concerns. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  and  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  an  educated  man  Is 
his  manner,  his  projection  of  himself 
through  ways  of  thinking  and  through  his 
attitudes  toward  life  and  lives.  The  whole- 
ness of  his  thinking  and  attitudes  emerges 
Into  an  ability  to  relate  daily  activities  to 
worthwhile  and  purposeful  ends;  a  kind  of 
relatedness  that  enables  him  to  seek  truth 
through  honesty  and  dignity.  His  whole  be- 
ing is  Illumined  by  the  way  he  chooses,  or 
nuikes  Judgments,  or  effects  a  balance  be- 
tween his  emotions  and  his  Intellect.  An 
educated  man  is  one  who  has  used  his  op- 
portunity to  grow  in  understanding  of  him- 
self and  of  the  environment  in  which  he 
lives. 

"In  the  trtily  educated  man.  there  Is  al- 
ways apparent  a  command  and  a  control  of 
responses  and  reactions  refiected  in  regard 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
other  humans,  irrespective  of  differences. 
He  reveals  himself  in  a  quiet,  well-modulated 
voice,  employing  good  word  usage  and  lucid 
expression  born  of  an  ability  to  think 
straight  and  to  deploy  ideas  effectively. 

"Finally,  an  educated  nxan  shows  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  changing  needs  of  people  in  the 
society  around  him  and  throughout  a  dy- 
namic world.  His  world  mindedness  en- 
visions the  reality  of  the  problems  and  aspi- 
rations of  unseen  millions.  He  responds  to 
our  shrinking  world  and  Its  demands  with 
Informed  concern.  In  short,  he  has  a  hu- 
maneness which  he  Is  not  afraid  to  express." 
Rt.  Rev.  Ksgr.  O'Nell  C.  D'Amour.  associ- 
ate secretary.  National  Catholic  Educational 
Association : 

"In  any  age,  a  man  U  well  educated  Insofar 
as  he  lias  developed  his  potentialities — physi- 
cal, emotional,  moral,  and  intellectual — so 
as  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  problems  and 
challenges  of  his  environment  and  finally  to 
obtain  that  union  with  Ood  that  la  the  des- 
tiny of  every  man. 

"Since  in  our  age  the  expanse  of  human 
knowledge  has  broadened  dramatically,  the 
well-educated  man  U  one  who  baa  used  his 
inborn  abilities  to  the  utmost  in  the  bringing 
of  a  sense  of  order  to  that  knowledge  and 
in  the  using  of  it  for  bettering  his  life  and 
that  of  others. 

"Since  our  society  places  its  stress  not  on 
authority  but  on  freedom,  he  must  have 
strengthened  his  will  in  the  right  use  of 
freedom.  Since  our  culture  is  one  depend- 
ing on  the  social  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual, he  must  have  made  himself  vitally 
aware  of  his  duties  to  society.  Since  the 
minds  of  men  ha^e  probed  tlM  secrets  of 
nature  as  never  before,  he  must  have  become 
mindful  of  how  little  he  and  all  mankind 
truly  know  and  must  recognize  his  him[illlty 
before  his  Maker. 

"Only  the  man  who.  under  the  grace  of 
God.  has  so  lived  his  life  can  be  considered 
truly  well  educated." 

Lillian  M.  Gllbreth.  consulting  engineer; 
president,  Gllbreth,  Inc.: 

"A  well-educated  person  is  one  who  does 
credit  to  his  education.  The  dictionary  says 
that  education  develops  natural  powers,  and 
mentions  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  re- 
sult from  education  and  training.    Training 


is  described  as  the  resxilt  of  systematic  In- 
struction and  practice.  Education  should 
prepare  us  to  live  fully  and  richly;  training 
fits  us  to  live  usefully.  The  educated  per- 
son has  need  of  botb. 

"Learning,  of  course.  Involves  work,  and 
work  can  be  best  approached  by  asking: 
Why  do  I  do  it?  Exactly  what  should  be 
done — when,  where,  by  whom,  how?  An- 
swers to  theee  questions  help  us  to  clarify 
our  thinking  and  planning,  and  properly 
evaluate  the  results. 

"We  can  learn  in  every  area  of  o\ur  lives 
as  individuals,  as  members  of  a  family  group, 
as  citizens,  as  voluntary  workers,  as  paid 
workers.  Learning  Is  a  lifelong  process,  and 
our  long-term  plaiuilng  must  utilize  every 
facility. 

"We  must  recognize  and  grasp  our  own 
opportunities  for  education  and  training, 
and  contribute  to  the  opportunities  of  others. 
It  Is  a  service  that  blesseth  him  t^at  gives 
and  him  that  takes. 

"We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
everyone  everywhere  can  enjoy  an  educated 
head,  educated  bands,  and  an  educated 
heart." 

Ralph  W.  Sockman,  minister  emeritus. 
Christ  Church.  New  York: 

"An  educated  person  is  one  so  eager  to 
learn  that  he  continues  his  lifelong  study. 
He  knows  where  to  find  the  needed  facts  and 
how  to  weigh  them  so  that  his  factfinding 
becomes  truth  seeking.  He  studies  deeply 
enough  in  some  field  to  pursue  effectively 
a  line  of  work  and  broadly  enough  to  see 
how  his  specialty  fiu  into  the  social  pattern. 

"He  has  a  philosophy  of  life  sufficiently 
sound  to  give  noeaning  to  his  dally  work 
and  clear  goals  to  his  long  pursuits.  H«  has 
a  sense  of  history  which  enables  him  to  see 
the  passing  scene  In  the  perspective  of 
things  invisible  and  eternal.  His  Imagina- 
tion is  trained  and  sensitized  to  see  how  life 
looks  to  people  of  other  cultures  and  creeds 
and  colors.  His  sympathy  Is  cultivated  to 
the  ix>int  where  he  does  not  sacrifice  persons 
on  the  altar  of  principles  or  compromise 
principles  by  easy  conformity.  His  aim  Is 
not  to  master  men  for  the  making  of  things, 
but  to  master  things  for  the  making  of  nxen. 

"In  short,  the  educated  nmn  Is  one  whose 
knowledge  matures  Into  wisdom." 


THE  CONfMUNITT  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund J.  Gleazer.  Jr..  executive  director 
of  the  American  AssociAtion  of  Junior 
Colleges,  on  May  31,  1962,  in  a  dedication 
address  of  the  KeIlo«rg  Community  Col- 
lege in  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  took  occasion 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  community 
college  fills  a  major  educational  void  by 
assisting  many  of  our  young  people  who 
otherwise  would  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  higher  education.    As  he  said : 

The  Junior  college  can  tap  new  manpower 
markets.  It  can  motivate  the  unmotivated. 
It  can  give  some  hope  to  those  who  have  not 
dared  to  aspire.  It  can  dignify  those  who 
have  been  underprivileged  in  financial  and 
social  position.  It  can  conserve  for  the 
good  of  society  as  well  as  their  own  fulfill- 
ment the  inherent  and  valuable  resources 
of  a  broad  segment  of  our  population  not 
yet  served  appropriately. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  Interest  pre- 
sented before  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee as  we  considered  H.R.  8900  on  the 
role  of  the  commraiity  college.  In  my 
Judgment,  Senators  may  wish  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  reading  the  full  text 
of  Mr.  Gleazer 's  speech.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Communh-t  Oollegs — An  Instrument 
FOR  Social  MoBn.rrT 

(By  Bdmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.) 

We  have  met  here  tonight  to  dedicate  the 
new  campus  of  Kellogg  Community  College. 
This  convocation  has  more  than  local  In- 
terest. Leadership  in  humanitarian  fields 
demonstrated  by  citizens  of  this  community 
has  had  worldwide  Influence  for  good.  This 
city  has  become  widely  known  for  its  eco- 
nomic products.  In  addition,  its  reputation 
has  been  enhanced  by  encouragement  and 
support  given  to  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  persons 
both  near  at  hand  and  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Basic  to  these  activities  has  been  the 
concept  so  Important  to  the  democratic  tra- 
dition that  assistance  is  most  valuable  when 
it  helps  people  to  help  themselves. 
,  No  community  enterprise  could  be  truer 
to  that  credo  than  the  community  college — 
In  the  words  of  Jesse  Parker  Bogue — "Com- 
munity centered,  community  servicing,  com- 
munity controlled,  it  aims  at  the  fullest 
possible  participation  by  all  members  of  the 
community."  It  seems  most  suitable  that 
we  are  here,  In  a  sense,  to  wed  to  the  com- 
munity college  Idea  the  name  of  Kellogg^a 
name  which  has  come  to  be  Identified  with 
the  kind  of  idealism  on  which  that  college 
Is  based.  I  am  honored  to  have  a  part  In 
this  program,  but  I  consider  it  to  be  some- 
what appropriate  because  of  the  lines  of 
communication  which  have  been  established 
from  Battle  Creek  to  community  colleges, 
established  or  projected.  In  cities  throughout 
this  land  and  even  abroad.  In  my  opinion 
what  Is  done  here  now  and  In  the  future 
will  be  Important  for  this  new  social  In- 
vention In  areas  far  beyond  this  city  or 
State.  I  would  hope  that  Kellogg  Com- 
munity College  because  of  Its  unique  setting 
could  become  in  a  sense  a  prototype  for  the 
community  college  of  tomorrow. 

Pilot  Institutions  are  needed  In  this  rap- 
Idly  growing  field.  Few  things  are  more 
difficult  than  the  Introduction  of  new  Ideas. 
We  tend  to  compromise  or  accommodate  a 
new  concept  to  that  which  already  exists  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Innovation  very 
often  has  its  potential  usefulness  greatly  re- 
duced. Traditions,  organizations,  laws,  defi- 
nitions, regulations,  bureaus  of  all  conspire, 
though  sincerely  enough  and  In  what  Is  con- 
sidered the  Interests  of  the  public,  to  slow 
the  acceptance  of  the  Invention,  social  or 
material.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
community  college  although  the  promising 
outlines  of  what  can  be  and  what  should  be 
are  more  rapidly  beginning  to  appear.  Still 
the  tremendous  potential  of  this  institution 
for  the  new  age  Into  which  we  are  moving 
has  not  been  generally  perceived.  We  have 
limited  its  usefulness  by  defining  it  In  terms 
of  present  structures,  for  example  the  first 
2  years  of  the  college  program,  or  the  13th 
and  14th  grades. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  in 
1922.  the  definition  offered  of  Junior  colleges 
was:  "The  Junior  college  is  an  Institution 
offering  2  years  of  Instruction  of  strictly 
collegiate  grade."  Three  years  later  there 
was  added:  "The  Junior  college  may,  and  Is 
likely  to,  develop  a  different  type  of  cur- 
riculum suited  to  the  larger  and  ever- 
changing  civic,  social,  religious,  and  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  entire  community  In 
which  the  college  Is  located." 

The  Idea  of  a  community  college  was 
given  Impetus  by  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Higher  Education  In 
1947.  However,  there  still  exists  generally 
the  view  that  the  major  Justification  for 
Junior  or  community  colleges  is  to  "take 
the  load  off  the  universities  "  by  providing, 
near  the  homes  of  the  students  and  at  low 
cost,  the  first  2  years  of  the  baccalaureate 


program.  It  was  this  Interpretation  that  was 
given  by  leading  imlverslty  presidents 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  And  they 
favored  the  Idea  mainly  to  upgrade  the  pro- 
grams of  the  university.  There  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  noUon.  In  fact.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  that  universities  become 
highly  selective  and  that  they  concentrate 
their  energies  on  students  well  motivated, 
mature,  and  ready  for  advanced  studies. 

We  can  now  assume  In  the  light  of  in- 
creasing evidence  In  a  majority  of  the  States 
that  a  large  percentage  of  students  will  take 
the  first  2  years  of  college  work  in  com- 
munity colleges.  And  we  can  also  assume 
that  our  universities  will  become  Increas- 
ingly selective  and  will  direct  their  resources 
toward  upper  division  work,  graduate  and 
professional  programs  and  research.  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  this  p>olnt  hsis  been  made 
and  now  state  my  main  thesis.  A  major 
mission  of  the  community  college  Is  to 
reach  personnel  resources  of  society  which 
have  not  been  tapped  by  conventional  pro- 
grams of  education.  The  community  col- 
lege exists  to  fill  an  educational  void.  It 
taps  new  markets.  It  Is  to  motivate  the  un- 
motivated; to  give  some  hope  to  those  who 
have  not  dared  to  aspire;  to  dignify  those 
who  have  been  underprivileged  in  financial 
and  social  position;  to  conserve  for  the 
good  of  society  as  well  as  their  own  fulfill- 
ment the  Inherent  and  valuable  resources  of 
a  broad  segment  of  our  population  not  yet 
served  appropriately  by  educational  Insti- 
tutions beyond  the  high  school. 

As  educators  and  legislators  have  examined 
population  projections  through  1970  and 
beyond  they  have  noted  such  dramatic 
growth  as  is  reported  here  in  Michigan.  Al- 
though the  number  of  persons  18-24  was 
about  the  same  in  1960  as  in  1940,  the  num- 
ber In  college  Increased  from  61,842  to 
160.261.  If  percent  enrolling  In  college 
grows  at  the  1950-60  rate,  there  will  be 
109,000  as  potential  freshmen  enrollment  In 
1970  compared  with  36.913  In  the  year  1960. 
Oxu-  primary  concern  to  date  has  been  with 
those  who  are  very  likely  to  enter  our  Insti- 
tutions, but  we  are  Just  beginning  to  suspect 
that  the  kind  of  society  we  are  producing 
which  can  survive  and  prosper  only  through 
enlightened  people  can  no  longer  afford  large 
pools  of  manpower  resources  developed  at 
less  than  the  level  of  their  ix>tentlal. 

WHERE  ARE  THESE  POOLS? 

The  student  of  average  academic  ability: 
In  a  study  of  10,000  high  school  graduates  of 
June  1959  of  varying  socioeconomic  and 
ability  levels  across  this  Nation,  Dr.  Leland 
Medsker  found  that  a  fourth  of  the  grad- 
uates In  the  upper  20  percent  in  ability  did 
not  continue  their  education.  Of  particular 
note  Is  the  fact  that  In  the  next  20  percent, 
42  percent  did  not  enter  school  or  college; 
In  the  next  20  percent,  49  percent  did  not; 
and  In  the  fourth  20  percent.  54  percent  did 
not  enroll  for  further  education  although  all 
of  these  graduates  presumably  had  sufficient 
aptitude  to  benefit  by  a  suitable  post-high^ 
school  program.  Obviously  many  young 
people  who  could  benefit  from  higher  edu- 
cation do  not  enroll  In  educational  Institu- 
tions beyond  the  high  school.  We  need  to 
ask  why? 

Recently  an  election  was  held  for  the 
establishment  of  a  city  'and  county  Junior 
college  district  for  St.  Louis.  Materials  pub- 
lished by  the  citizens'  committee  Included 
this  statement: 

"Diverse  educational  opportunities  should 
be  provided  for  the  41  percent  of  city- 
county  seniors  who  had  IQ's  ranging  between 
100  and  110.  Educators  say  this  ability  level, 
combined  with  mechanical,  electrical,  or 
technical  aptitudes,  enables  students  to  be- 
come excellent  technicians.  Others  will  wish 
to  combine  some  college  work  with  training 
In  clerical  or  secretarial  fields." 

Earl  J.  McOrath,  executive  officer  of  the 
Institute    of    Higher    Education,    Coliunbla 


University,  declared  in  a  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  early  this  year  that 
American  democratic  principles  require  that 
students  "from  all  stations  in  life  with  an 
infinity  of  abilities"  must  be  accommodated 
within  the  structure  of  higher  education. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  stated  that  49  percent  of  o\ir  pop- 
ulation could  benefit  by  educational  pro- 
grams up  to  2  years  beyond  the  high  school. 
But  the  college  door  Is  closing  for  those  who 
have  not  demonstrated  their  academic  apti- 
tudes. At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Person- 
nel &  Guidance  Association  In  April  by 
the  dean  of  students  of  a  conununlty  college 
that  "our  small-scale  study  at  PoothlU  Col- 
lege showed,  with  the  present  state  of  de- 
velopment of  the  predictors  of  academic  suc- 
cess available  to  us.  that  we  cannot  even 
partially  close  our  doors  without  eliminating 
significant  numbers  of  potentially  success- 
ful students." 

The  community  college  with  Its  emphasis 
upon  strong  guidance  services,  superior 
teaching,  and  a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
grams available  In  one  Institution  Is  better 
equipped  than  any  other  Institution  to  fur- 
ther the  education  of  what  Is  after  all,  by 
definition,  the  largest  part  of  our  popula- 
tion ( the  average ) . 

The  student  with  limited  financial  re- 
sources: In  the  recent  surveys  made  in  St. 
Louis  lack  of  finances  was  listed  by  38  per- 
cent of  city  and  37  percent  of  county  seniors 
as  their  reason  for  not  going  on  to  college. 
Under  the  heading  "Bargain  Day  for  Tax- 
payers," the  Junior  college  development  com- 
mittee showed  how  the  college  was  to  be 
financed;  State  aid  totaling  $200  per  full- 
time  student:  local  funds  provided  through 
a  level  of  10  cents  per  $100  assessed  valua- 
tion. This  means  a  little  more  than  a  penny 
a  day  for  the  average  homeowner.  Tuition 
and  fees  of  no  more  than  $200  and  pKwsibly 
less  for  the  student  from  the  district. 

The  Department  of  Labor  tells  us.  on  the 
basis  of  their  recent  studies  that  of  more 
than  1  million  high  school  seniors  In  late 
1959  who  had  no  plans  to  attend  college,  or 
were  undecided,  the  largest  number  Indi- 
cated economic  constraints  dictated  their 
decision.  Who  goes  to  college?  According  to 
the  Department  It  Is  on  the  average  a  white 
male  high  school  senior  living  In  the  city 
who  comes  from  a  relatively  high  income, 
well-educated  family  headed  by  a  white-col- 
lar worker.  But,  says  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, "the  Nation  needs  to  educate  all  its 
young  people  who  have  the  desire  for  and 
the  ability  to  profit  from  a  higher  educa- 
tion." 

Does  Income  level  relate  to  college  going? 
Another  case  In  point.  Available  to  high 
school  graduates  In  San  Jose,  Calif.,  are  four 
Institutions  of  higher  education — Stanford, 
University  of  California,  San  Jose  State  Col- 
lege, and  San  Jose  City  College  (a  commu- 
nity college).  Dr.  Burton  Clark  of  the 
University  of  California  compared  the  socio- 
economic status  of  the  homes  from  which 
students  come  to  those  Institutions.  For 
Stanford,  nearly  9  out  of  10  students  from 
San  Jose  came  from  families  of  professional 
men,  business  owners,  and  business  officials 
with  about  13  percent  from  lower  white- 
collar  or  blue-collar  homes.  Distribution  for 
the  University  of  California  shows  greater 
spread,  approximately  31  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents from  San  Jose  coming  from  lower 
white-collar  or  blue-collar  homes.  The 
State  college  and  the  Junior  college.  In  turn, 
had  about  62  and  77  percent,  respectively, 
from  other  than  professional  or  business 
background.  Clark  concluded  that  the  Jun- 
ior college  has  a  clientele  base  virtually  Iden- 
tical with  the  cltywide  occupational  struc- 
ture, that  It  exceeded  city  distribution  only 
In  the  category  of  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workmen,  which  accoiuited  for  45  percent  of 
its  student  body.     In  Clark's  words,  "Clearly 
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an  extensive  democratization  of  hl^er  edu- 
cation U  Involved,  wltli  access  to  some  form 
of  higher  education  relatively  unhlndere<t 
by  income  leveL" 

Is  It  tinfalr  to  other  Institutions,  of  higher 
education  to  make  readily  available  at  little 
or  no  tuition  the  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school?  Did  Stanford 
or  the  University  of  California  sxifler  as  a 
result  of  the  existence  of  San  Jose  City  Col- 
lege? It  Is  clear  that  these  Institutions 
draw  from  different  populations. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  president 
of  one  of  the  large  privately  supported  uni- 
versities in  the  South.  A  community  col- 
lege was  established  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
institution  2  years  ago.  I  wanted  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  effect  of  this  junior  college, 
now  enrolling  more  than  3.000  students,  on 
his  university.  Reaction  was  somewhat 
cautious  because  of  the  limited  time  In- 
volved and  lack  of  a  full-scale  investigation 
which  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 
said  was  unwarranted  due  to  results  of  pre- 
liminary research.     This  report  was  given: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that-  we  are  unable 
to  discern  any  relationship  t>etween  the 
enrollments  of  the  two  Institutions,  the 
following  generalizations  appear  to  be  ex- 
planatory: (a)  The  intent  of  the  two  popu- 
lations with  respect  to  education  beyond  the 
flrst  2  years  is  dissimilar;  i.e.,  a  Junior  college 
education  Is  terminal  for  much  of  that 
population:  (b)  the  fee  structures  of  the 
two  institutions  are  slgnlflcantly  different; 
and  (c>  the  university  is  no  longer  a  'local' 
instituUon." 

The  community  college,  financially  acces- 
sible, will  contribute  markedly  toward  the 
conditions  of  social  and  economic  mobility 
so  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  student  for  whom  a  technical  or  semi- 
professional  training  is  suitable:  Recent 
technological  development  in  electronics, 
space  technology,  and  other  fields,  including 
the  health  services,  have  brought  into 
sharper  focus  the  almost  critical  shortage 
that  exists  of  people  trained  as  technicians. 
We  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  profes- 
sionals, the  engineers,  physiclaiu,  dentists. 
Now  we  are  seeing  that  teams  of  trained  per- 
sonnel are  needed,  the  scientist,  engineer, 
technician.  The  surgeon,  anesthetist,  nurse, 
technician,  medical  records  librarian;  the 
dentist,  dental  hyglenlst,  dental  assistant.  By 
conxbining  these  skills  the  usefulness  and 
productivity  of  each  individual  is  enhanced 
and  extended. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
In  April  of  this  year  addressed  an  educational 
conference  and  referred  to  a  part  of  the 
problem:  "It  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
somewhere  ttlong  the  way,  many  Americans 
have  mislaid  the  old  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
labor.  Too  few  of  our  citizens  realize  that 
modern  technology  has  Increased,  rather 
than  diminished  the  skills  required  of  the 
individual  craftsman.  Today's  machinist  Is 
taught  to  work  routinely  with  tolerances  of 
a  thousandth  of  an  Inch.  The  pipefitter  on 
a  Polaris  submarine  must  be  able  to  keep  al- 
lowable seepage  down  to  one  drop  a  year. 
The  men  who  can  do  these  thliigs  deserve 
every  bit  as  much  respect  as  the  man  who 
can  prepare  a  legal  brief." 

Vocational  training  beyond  the  high  school 
Interwoven  with  general  education  is  and 
ought  to  be  a  major  concern  of  the  com- 
munity college.  Florida  in  its  exemplary  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  community  col- 
leges has  recognized  this.  The  director  of 
the  division  of  commxinity  Junior  colleges 
has  said  that  the  Increase  of  industrial  and 
business  development  within  the  State  of 
Florida  has  pointed  up  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  in  vital  areas  such  as  drafting,  elec- 
tronics, nursing,  secretarial  services,  and 
many  semlprofesslonal  and  vocationally 
oriented  areas. 

In  a  recent  study  of  education  and  train- 
ing for  technical  occupations  In  San  Fer- 


nando Valley,  Calif.,  it  was  determined  that 
a  total  of  241,717  employees  would  be  need- 
ed during  the  next  10  years.  Fifteen  per- 
cent at  those  as  engineers,  27  percent  as  tech- 
nicians, and  as  percent  In  the  skilled  trades. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  total  number  needed 
might  appropriately  be  trained  In  community 
colleges  in  programs  up  to  2  years  beyond 
the  high  school. 

And  there  Is  another  most  Important  con- 
sideration. About  one-third  of  young  peo- 
ple drop  out  before  high  school  completion. 
It  might  very  well  motivate  more  of  these 
dropouts  to  complete  their  high  school  pro- 
grams if  they  were  able  to  see  before  them 
educational  lines  of  development  that  make 
sense  to  them  and  would  qualify  them  as 
productive  members  of  the  labor  force  at 
the  end  of  a  2-year  program. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  for  personnel  trained  at  this 
level.  In  fact  the  Peace  Corps  which  began 
its  recruiting  with  emphasis  npon  college 
graduates  has  discovered  through  experience 
that  well-rounded  persons  with  training  as 
technicians  or  In  the  skilled  trades  and  who 
have  no  aversion  to  working  with  their  hands 
are  their  best  candidates  for  successful  serv- 
ice in  developing  countries. 

No  educational  institution  has  greater  po- 
tential in  preparing  the  millions  of  "middle- 
level"  manpower  required  by  our  technolog- 
ical age  than  the  community  college.  But 
let  me  confess  that  neither  Industry,  nor 
the  community  colleges,  nor  students  nor 
their  parents  have  fully  recognized  the  worth 
and  social  contribution  of  these  vocations  as 
yet,  but  the  hard  fact  la  that  we  nxe  being 
forced  into  recognition  as  our  needs  multiply 
and  the  ntimbcr  of  professionals  proportion- 
ately decreases. 

Students  who  require  continuing  educa- 
tion In  the  community:  In  a  Valentine's  Day 
press  conference.  President  Kennedy  reported 
that  automation  had  become  such  a  factor 
in  modern  life  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  25.000  new  Jobs  every  week  for  the  next 
10  years  for  people  displaced  In  business  and 
Industry  by  machines.  This  state  of  affairs, 
he  said,  constitutes  "the  major  domestic 
challenge  of  the  sixties.'  According  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  President  was 
wrong.  The  figure  should  have  been  35,000 
and  the  president  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  said  80,000 
new  Jobs  weekly  for  new  workers  and  for 
those  displaced  by  automation. 

As  James  Reston  has  pointed  out,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about  these 
pronouncements  is  that  hardly  anyone  has 
paid  any  attention  to  them.  This  reminds 
him  of  the  comment  once  made  by  Aldous 
Huxley  about  his  own  education,  which,  he 
said,  had  admirably  equipped  him  to  live  in 
the  18th  century.  Reston  asks  whether  we 
are  risking  a  lag  in  educational  affairs  that 
will  leave  us  admirably  equipped  to  live  In 
an  era  which  the  rate  of  technological  growth 
has  long  since  deposited  in  history. 

Let  me  predict  that  one  of  the  Important 
services  of  community  colleges  will  be  in  the 
retraining  of  persons  displaced  occupation- 
ally  by  automation  and  other  technological 
changes.  But  the  training  is  only  one  aspect 
of  this  problem.  Joseph  A.  Belrne  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  puts  it 
this  way: 

"I  believe  that  the  most  Important  single 
problem  facing  the  Nation's  school  system 
as  it  exists  today  Is  the  problem  of  continu- 
ing education  for  all  citizens.  •  •  •  In  all 
this  glittering  array  of  technology,  the  aver- 
age citizen  will  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vege- 
table existence  unless  he  is  taught  to  under- 
stand his  world." 

Workers  are  seeing  that  education  la 
critically  Important  for  their  children.  In 
the  words  of  one  man.  "A  machiiM  got  my 
Job;  in  a  few  months  my  wife  will  be  laid 
off  too.  Tou  know,  this  automation  Is  good 
for  only  one  group  of  people — the  engineers. 
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My  son  is  going  to  college — goln'  to  be  an 
engineer.     He'U  control  these  machines." 

The  opportunity  of  the  community  coUega 
is  not  only  in  the  educational  aspirations 
of  these  parents  for  their  ehlldren  but  In 
broad  programs  of  educational  services  made 
readily  available  to  adults  through  their 
lives. 

I  have  touched  on  only  four  but  very  large 
pools  of  manpower  resources  in  this  country 
for  which  the  community  college  has  a  very 
special  responsibility.  In  responding  to  these 
needs  the  college  more  clearly  than  any  other 
way  can  establish  Its  claim  to  recognition  as 
an  institution  in  Its  own  right.  In  these 
services  It  Is  not  "Junior"  to  anything.  It 
perceives  its  assignment  clearly — and  with 
dignity  smd  pride  and  comi}etence — Its  work 
of  raising  up  human  talent  is  accomplished. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  no  loyalty 
greater  toward  an  educational  institution 
than  by  a  youth  of  modest  acadenoic  aptitude 
who  has  been  given  an  opportunity  and 
makes  the  most  of  It  by  becoming  Oovemor 
of  a  State;  the  housewife  with  children 
raised,  who.  at  age  50,  becomes  a  registered 
nurse  through  the  college  program;  the 
young  man  without  funds  who  wanted  a  2-  \ 
year  technician  program  close  to  home  and 
who  was  on  the  team  that  sent  an  astronaut 
into  orbit. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  where  conununlty 
colleges  are  developing  in  an  orderly  and 
systematic  fashion  that  it  Is  already  incon- 
ceivable to  the  cltlsens  of  the  State  that 
these  institutions  not  be  perpetuated  and 
strengthened.  For  you  see  community  col- 
leges properly  fitted  to  a  total  pattern  of 
education  for  an  area  do  not  overlap  or  com- 
pete or  duplicate  services  offered.  They  exist 
to  fill  an  educational  void.  They  set  free 
potentialities  not  otherwise  tapped.  They 
broaden  and  extend  learning  opportunities. 
May  this  t>e  the  destiny  of  Kellogg  Commu- 
nity College.  Let  It  be  bold  enough,  and 
secure  enough,  to  establish  its  own  high 
goals  and  pursue  those  goals  with  compe- 
tence. Let  this  insUtuUon  be  a  worthy 
symbol  of  the  highest  values  of  this  com- 
munity wliich  has  given  It  Ufe  and  purpoM. 


EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDOM  IN  A 
FREE  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  far  too 
often  we  become  immersed  in  the  details 
of  legislation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
abiding  principles  which  should  govern 
us  in  the  consideration  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  helpful,  therefore  in  my  judg- 
ment, occasionally  to  take  the  time  to 
review  once  more  the  basic  foundation 
concepts  upon  which  our  democratic 
society  is  based.  The  Honorable  Sterltng 
M.  McMurrin,  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  last  March  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Conference  on  the 
Ideals  of  American  Freedom  and  the  In- 
temationai  Dimensions  of  Education  in 
which  he  touched  upon  these  underlying 
principles. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  the 
Commissioner  has  in  this  speech  clearly 
and  lucidly  set  forth  these  abiding  con- 
concepts  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BnccATiON  ros  Fbtbdom  ik  a  Fan  Societt 

(By  Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  VS.  Commissioner 
of  Education) 

When  we  ask  the  question  of  the  re^x>nai- 
blllty  of  our  schools  in  the  matter  of  free- 


dom, we  confront  a  primary  task  of  educa- 
tion, for  quite  certainly  among  the  purposes 
of  educatton  none  Is  more  basic  than  the 
understanding,  appredation,  criticism,  and 
perpetuation  of  the  culture,  and  among  the 
defining  properties  of  our  culture,  none  is 
more  central  than  freedom  and  none  is  more 
jjertinent  to  the  large  issues  that  now  oc- 
cupy us.  The  problem  is  not  whether  edu- 
cation has  responsibilities  here,  but  rather 
what  they  are  and  how  they  can  effectively 
be  mounted.  The  ideal  of  freedom  pervades 
the  whole  structure  of  our  personal  and 
corporate  life  and  It  falls  therefore  upon 
all  the  institutions  of  our  society,  singly  and 
collectively,  to  protect  and  cultivate  it  and 
to  keep  It  a  viable  quality  of  o\ir  culture. 
The  specific  task  of  education  must  be 
Identified  within  the  context  of  the  primary 
function  of  education,  which  Is  the  achieve- 
ment and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  induction 
into  the  uses  of  reason. 

Our  people  have  a  firm  tradition  of  respect 
for  reason  and  for  what  reason  entails — 
knowledge,  evidence,  and  a  careful  assess- 
ment of  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  Issue. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  always  be- 
haved with  reasonableness  in  the  past  or  to 
guarantee  that  we  shall  avoid  Irratlonxa 
attitudes  and  conduct  In  the  futxire.  It  is 
to  say  that  our  civic  paasions  are  quite  com- 
monly responsive  to  the  persuasions  of  evi- 
dence and  that  we  have  built  into  our  habits 
of  thought  and  action  those  deterrents  and 
inhibitions  that  In  part  account  for  the 
stabUity  of  a  people  whose  public  Ufe  Is  a 
scene  more  of  discussion,  deliberation,  and 
effective  compromise  than  of  emotional  ex- 
tremes and  arbitrary  decision. 

That  we  have  siich  extremes  is  aU  too 
evident.  And  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the 
past,  for  some  are  with  lui  now.  We  can 
look  in  many  directions  and  see  evidences 
of  irrational  behavior  of  all  kinds,  in  public 
and  in  private  life.  In  some  Instances  the 
matter  at  hand  U  trlTlal.  or  at  least  of  no 
general  concern.  In  others  something  very 
real  and  very  precious  may  be  at  issue.  Often 
there  Is  at  least  a  loss  of  the  composure  and 
self-possession  that  are  among  the  chief 
adornments  of  a  mature  society,  a  loss  of  the 
serenity  and  self-respect  that  are  the  ground 
of  the  dignity  of  a  civilized  nation. 

The  ccsnmltment  of  our  public  life  to  rea- 
sonableness Is  of  long  standing  and  runs  very 
deep.  It  perhaps  is  not  unrelated  to  the  fact 
that  the  large  events  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  belonged  t<3  the  American  enlight- 
enment, and  that  some  of  the  founders  were 
among  the  best  speirimens  of  that  age  that 
produced  specimens  of  a  very  high  order,  who 
believed  that  tyranny  was  the  product  of 
superstition  and  Ignorance,  that  freedom  was 
the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  reason.  But  far 
beyond  that,  the  roots  of  our  tradition  were 
in  the  classical  doctrine  that  man  is  the 
rational  animal,  and  t2iat  his  ultimate  good 
lies  in  the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  a  doc- 
trine that  has  had  a  long  and  illustrious 
history.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
conception  of  the  virtuous  life  and  the  good 
society,  and  the  basis  of  the  stole  philosophy 
that  gave  structure  to  Roman  law  and  order. 
It  was  christianized  ac  the  basic  tenet  that 
the  rationality  of  man  Is  the  image  of  God. 
And  it  became  the  cliief  ground  for  modem 
science  and  for  the  foundation  of  modem 
hiunanlsm  with  Its  Uberal  doctrine  of  man 
and  its  optimistic  conception  of  human  his- 
tory. 

Now  among  all  the  modifications  of  recent 
decades  in  the  Intellectual,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual Ufe  of  the  Western  World,  none  has  been 
more  radical  or  far  reaching,  and  none  more 
ominous  in  its  pros])ect.  than  the  decline  of 
this  beUef  in  the  raUonallty  of  man  and  the 
loss  of  the  faith  in  his  sure  determination 
of  his  future.  That  this  decUne,  which  has 
affected  secular  and  religious  thought  alike, 
and  has  touched  the  political  life  of  nations 


and  the  personal  life  of  Individuals  with 
doubts,  fears,  and  anxletlee  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  dimension,  has  not  cast  its  blight 
upon  us  in  the  same  degree  as  on  some  others 
is  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  untU  ik>w, 
at  least,  we  have  not  suffered  the  frustra- 
tions, defeats,  and  tragedies  that  they  have 
known. 

But  the  threats  of  irratlonallsm  hang 
heavily  and  precariously  over  us  and  the 
events  of  recent  yecuv  are  an  ominous  warn- 
ing that  even  here  the  force  of  reason  can 
fail  and  men  can  be  moved  more  by  emotion 
and  passion  than  by  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Yet  where  we  are  guilty  of  such  behavior, 
and  suffer  the  losses  that  it  entails,  It  is 
within  the  context  of  a  general  conunltment 
to  reasonableness  that  sooner  or  later  re- 
calls us  to  our  senses,  restores  our  balance 
and  Judgment,  and  leaves  us  embarrassed, 
chastened,  and  perhaps  a  little  wiser.  It  is 
this  precious  commitment  to  reason,  which 
is  central  to  so  much  that  is  of  intrinsic 
worth  not  only  In  omi  intellectual  pursuits 
but  as  a  quality  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
life,  and  upon  which  so  much  depends  in  our 
practical  affairs,  that  is  entrusted  to  our 
schools.  Whether  they  effectively  cultivate 
respect  for  reason,  not  simply  in  some  but  in 
all  of  their  students.  Instilling  in  them  a 
passion  for  knowledge  and  for  the  quest  for 
knowledge,  and  affecting  thereby  the  whole 
character  of  oxu-  society,  wiU  decide  their 
success  or  f  aUure  in  the  management  of  this 
inheritance. 

Such  a  thing  as  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
knowledge  and  reason  is  quite  properly  seen 
as  an  inheritance,  for  It  \a  something  that 
cannot  be  created  or  established  in  a  day. 
It  is  not  something  that  can  at  will  be  put  on 
or  taken  off,  or  be  Imposed  artificially  on 
others,  or  be  legislated  into  or  out  of  ex- 
istence. It  has  evolved  through  the  cen- 
txirles  with  the  cultxire.  is  transmitted  by  it 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  is  In- 
deed not  simply  a  part  of  the  cultiire  but  an 
essential  quality  of  Its  very  nature.  If  under 
pressures  of  whatever  kind  our  people  were 
to  abandon  their  basic  trust  in  knowledge 
and  reason,  the  culttu^  in  which  we  move 
and  flourish,  which  is  in  our  thought  and 
action,  and  which  at  once  determines  and  is 
determined  by  us.  would  be  at  its  end.  The 
future,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  would  be 
a  different  world  for  us  from  what  we  now 
know  and  have  known. 

Now  in  this  matter  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  our  schools  will  not  In  the  fu- 
ture prove  worthy  of  their  task.  They  came 
into  being  as  the  chief  bearers  of  the  In- 
tellectual life  of  oxir  society  and  there  is  no 
other  institution  to  assume  the  burden  of 
their  responsibilities.  But  our  faith  in  the 
capacity  of  our  school  to  Insure  the  futxire 
stability  of  our  society  by  guaranteeing  that 
our  decisions  and  actions  will  be  determined 
by  a  calm  and  thoughtful  reliance  upon 
knowledge  and  a  careful  examination  of 
causes  and  consequences  Is,  after  all.  In  part 
a  faith  In  our  own  willingness  to  continually 
examine  and  critically  appraise  our  educa- 
tional program  at  every  level.  It  la  a  recog- 
nition that  we  have  the  capacity  to  define 
the  basic  problems  that  confront  us  at  any 
particular  time  and  to  see  clearly  their  rele- 
vance to  the  proper  activity  of  the  schools. 
Whether  it  is  seen  on  the  domestic  or  world 
front,  contemporary  history  is  moving  at  an 
accelerated  pace  and  in  the  future  those 
problems  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  great 
nvunber.  In  the  years  ahead  the  schoolmen, 
like  the  wicked,  will  have  no  rest. 

When  we  turn  to  the  issue  of  freeddm  it- 
self, which  is  so  Intricately  Involved  with 
the  question  of  reasonableness,  the  picture 
is  subtle  and  complex.  Freedom  was  not 
begun  in  a  day.  Its  history  is  long,  with 
ups  and  downs  and  devious  paths.  Free- 
dom is  something  that  Is  won,  or  achieved, 
that  is  lived  through,  or  that  is  always  about 
to   be   bom.     It  is  not  something  that  is 


simply  planned,  or  decided  upon.  It  must 
come  into  being  through  the  life  struggles 
of  a  people.  Clearly  It  catmot  Jtist  be  bor- 
rowed, adopted,  or  adapted. 

But  there  Is  not  Just  one  freedom.  There 
are  many.  And  It  is  not  freedom  in  the 
abstract  that  should  concern  us  here,  but 
the  concrete  and  particular  freedoms  that 
are  or  should  be  real  and  viable  in  the  proc- 
esses of  our  society  and  the  lives  of  our 
people — freedom  to  think  and  freedom  to 
speak — freedom  to  write  and  to  read — free- 
dom from  want,  from  fear,  from  pain — 
from  ignorance,  conformity,  custom,  bore- 
dom and  superstition — freedom  from  the  op- 
pression of  both  majorities  and  minorities — 
freedom  from  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
state — freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  past 
and  from  every  form  of  tyranny  that  can 
rule  the  mind  and  heart  and  soul  of  man — 
freedom  to  be  in  the  full  sezue  a  person 
whose  personality  is  individual,  in  whom 
uniqueness  is  enco\iraged  and  independence 
is  real.  All  of  these  and  many  more  are 
elements  In  what  we  mean  by  freedom,  and 
certainly  these  and  many  more  are  at  Issue 
when  we  ask  the  basic  questions  about  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  intellectual  freedom. 
There  is  much  more  for  those  who  dig 
deeply  and  ask  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  with  its  scientific,  metaphysical, 
theological,  and  moral  impUcations.  And 
there  are  matters  of  large  practical  Import 
in  the  issue  of  the  freedom  of  history— or 
better,  freedom  from  history,  freedom  from 
the  inexorable  determinations  of  a  purpose- 
less fate,  or  from  the  unyielding  logic  of  the 
blind  mechanical  forces  of  nature. 

Now  if  there  is  anything  that  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  freedom  as  we  know  It.  how- 
ever vaguely  and  imperfectly,  as  an  ideal  of 
oiu'  culture,  and  freedom  as  we  want  to  cul- 
tivate and  protect  it.  the  freedom  that  is  so 
precious  to  us.  It  is  the  person  taken  as  an 
IndivldnaL  Clearly,  the  individual  is  at  the 
very  center  of  the  meaning  of  freedom  for 
us.  His  aims  and  purposes  and  his  accep- 
tance of  responsibility  are  integral  to  free- 
dom as  a  living  experience.  Any  serious 
discussion  of  freedom  and  of  the  ways  to 
enhance  and  preserve  It  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  of  the  individual  and  the  moral 
ideal  of  a  society  that  Is  structured  to  that 
fact. 

Here  again  Is  something  that  was  not 
achieved  in  a  day,  a  century,  or  even  a  mU- 
lenlum.  The  individualism  that  is  central 
to  so  many  of  our  Judgments  of  value,  aiul 
is  so  commonly  the  foundation  of  oiu  in- 
stitutions, that  seems  so  solid  and  en- 
trenched, and  yet  at  times  is  in  precarious 
balance,  is  the  product  of  a  long  and  ad- 
venturous history,  from  at  least  Jeremiah 
and  Etekiel.  who  among  our  cultural  an- 
cestors first  proclaimed  unequivocally  the 
moral  responsibUity  of  every  person,  to  WU- 
liam  James,  who  more  vigorously  than  any 
other  insisted  upon  the  ultimate  reality  ol 
the  individual  against  the  claims  of  the 
absolute. 

No  discussion  of  the  American  ideal  of 
freedom  and  tlie  American  Ideal  of  individ- 
ualism can  ignore  the  history  of  the  impact 
of  19th  century  Hegelian  absolutism  on  much 
European  social  and  political  theory  and  its 
eventual  failure  in  our  own  country.  Hegeli- 
an logic,  metapihyslcs,  and  historical  dialec- 
tic were  imf>orted  into  this  country  after 
the  ClvU  War,  but  they  did  not  take.  Nor 
did  the  Hegellanism  that  appeared  in  a  more 
academic  garb  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  now  appears  that  American  thought 
and  practice  are  and  have  been  so  inextri- 
cably involved  with  the  particular  and  the  in- 
dividual that  any  world  view  or  political  or 
moral  system  that  does  not  grant  full  and 
independent  reality  and  the  highest  value  to 
the  Individual  will  eventvtally  be  successfully 
resisted  by  the  American  mind.  That  this 
resistance  is  associated  with  our  empirical, 
nominalistic  and  pragmatic  propensities  and 
our  suspicion  of  speculative  metaphysics  or 
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the  methodology  of  extreme  rationalism  Is 
beside  the  point.  The  fact  Is  that  absolu- 
tlstlc  philosophy  has  always  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  rough  time  In  this  country, 
and  where  Hegellanlsm  with  its  ontologlcal 
subordination  of  the  particular  to  the  abso- 
lute, and  its  political  subordination  of  the 
Individual  to  the  state  became  the  chief 
theoretical  ground  for  Fascist,  Nazi,  and 
Communist  totalitarianism,  in  American 
politics  it  went  unnoticed  and  in  American 
metaphysics  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
claims  of  the  individual. 

There  Is  no  American  philosophy,  and 
we  may  hope  that  there  never  will  be,  for  the 
concept  of  a  single  intellectual  system  which 
pretends  to  the  finished  truth  is  contrary 
to  ovir  most  cherished  and  basic  Intellectual 
ideal,  that  the  quest  for  knowledge  should 
be  various  and  open  and  unending.  But  there 
clearly  is  what  may  be  called  a  dominant 
spirit  and  temper  in  American  thought,  un- 
questionably deriving  In  part  from,  and  in 
turn  influencing  American  practice,  that  in- 
forms the  character  of  both  metaphysics  and 
ethics  and  transforms  whatever  else  It  may 
touch — a  radical  Individualism  that  Insists 
that  reality  resides  ultimately  in  the  individ- 
ual as  such  and  that  the  good,  however  else 
It  may  be  described,  is  de&nable  ultimately 
only  in  terms  of  the  individual. 

This  individualism,  which  is  so  entirely 
consonant  with  the  principles  and  practices 
normative  for  a  democratic  society,  must  be 
the  keystone  of  any  attempt  to  assess  our 
Institutions  or  Judge  oiu-  social  arrange- 
ments, as  it  must  be  the  keystone  of  any 
attempt  at  an  interpretation  of  contempo- 
rary history  that  will  give  meaning  to  the 
events  in  our  past  and  present.  It  is  only 
on  the  firm  ground  of  such  individualism 
with  all  of  its  pluralistic  implications,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  that  we  can  take 
our  stand  against  the  monolithic  structure 
of  the  totalitarian  states.  It  is  only  here 
that  we  can  Justify  our  way  of  life  and  oiu" 
kind  of  institutions  against  theirs.  And  it  Is 
only  here  that  we  can  look  for  Increased 
strength  for  our  Nation  and  new  vitality  for 
our  culture. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  task  of  the 
American  school  is  expressed  in  the  task  of 
the  American  scholar.  And  his  task  must 
always  be  defined  first  by  the  disinterested 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  not  stand  firm 
agalnBt  whatever  would  compromise  the 
integrity  Trf  his  search  for  truth  would  be 
to  dishonor  himself  and  to  fall  in  a  high  and 
sacred  obligation.  Yet  the  scholar's  concern 
is  properly  with  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  with  its  achievement 
and  dissemination,  and  with  the  state  and 
character  of  his  society  and  culture.  His 
disinterestedness  Is  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
suppress  the  facts,  to  subject  theory  to  pol- 
icy, or  to  otherwise  yield  to  the  pressures  of 
those  who  would  restrain  him  in  his  pursuit 
of  truth  or  would  convert  his  abilities  and 
efforts  to  unworthy  purpose.  It  is  not  a 
denial  of  his  obligation  to  serve  those  prac- 
tical ends  that  are  fully  consonant  with  free 
inquiry  and  that  may  even  be  Its  essential 
condition.  Certainly  one  of  the  greateet  of 
cultxiral  tragedies  was  the  sterility  of  Ger- 
man learning  that  removed  the  scholarly 
enterprise  of  that  nation  from  a  genuine 
critical  involvement  with  the  affairs  of  the 
society  and  state  and  thereby  contributed 
Importantly  to  the  possibility  of  the  tyranny 
that  was  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
intellectual  life.  Whatever  pressures  may  be 
brought  upon  him,  the  scholar  must  forever 
refuse  to  forfeit  his  role  as  a  critic  of  his 
society,  Just  as  he  must  never  fall  to  faith- 
fully describe  and  represent  It. 

But  criticism  in  itself  Is  not  sufficient. 
The  meaning  of  education  relates  to  the 
total  life  of  the  Individual  and  Its  alms  are 
directed  especially  and  primarily  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  intellectual  capacities.  But 
the  individual  cannot  in  fact  be  abstracted 


from  his  society  in  either  the  determination 
or  pursuit  of  his  values,  and  the  full  pvirpose 
of  education  involves  the  strengthening  and 
the  perp)etuatlon  of  the  culture.  The  Amer- 
ican scholar  and  the  American  school  must 
now  fully  assess  their  responsibilities  both 
general  and  specific  and  measure  their  re- 
sources against  the  large  problems  that  are 
now  faced  by  every  Individual  and  that  con- 
front our  society.  Our  Nation  is  in  deadly 
peril  and  the  world  of  our  values  is  torn 
Internally  and  threatened  from  without. 
Nothing  less  than  our  full  commitment  and 
determined  effort  will  bring  to  them  the 
strength  that  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween their  life  and  death. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  large  tasks  we  face 
many  problems.  Not  the  least  of  these  lies 
In  our  general  carelessness  in  the  support  of 
the  basic  branches. of  learning.  Our  large 
Involvement  in  technological  education  is 
understandable,  but  even  the  progress  of 
our  technology  is  endangered  by  our  too 
small  investment  in  theoretical  science,  and 
our  academic  neglect  of  the  humane  studies 
and  the  fine  arts  can  have  a  seriously  dam- 
aging effect  upon  our  culture.  One  of  the 
major  deficiencies  in  our  national  effort  to 
meet  the  challenges  before  us  is  the  almost 
complete  failure  of  the  American  people  to 
recognize  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  lies 
in  its  art  and  music  and  literature,  and  in 
Its  philosophical  sophistication  and  the  qual- 
ity of  Its  social  sciences.  Just  as  much  as  In 
its  physics  and  chemistry  or  Its  electrical 
engineering.  When  we  raise  the  question  of 
the  survival  of  our  Nation  it  is  a  question 
in  proximate  range  of  statesmanship  and 
machinery.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  de- 
cline or  rise  of  our  culture  and  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  for  the  long  haul  ahead,  it  is 
a  question  of  the  full  cultivation  of  our 
spiritual,  artistic,  moral,  and  Intellectual  re- 
sources. Those  who  suppose  that  great  music 
or  great  poetry  or  a  knowledge  of  classical 
literature  are  not  essential  to  not  only  the 
quality  but  even  the  survival  of  a  nation 
and  its  culture  are  quite  unaware  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  past. 

Today  we  are  confronted  by  internal  forces 
that  are  already  injuring  the  spirit  and 
morale  of  our  people.  We  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  petty  demagogs  and  tyrants 
can  achieve  some  following  in  this  country. 
But  this  time  they  are  raising  their  heads 
in  a  shrewd  and  calculating  manner  that  de- 
ceives large  numbers  of  the  unsuspecting 
and  even  promises  to  endanger  intellectual 
freedom  in  the  name  of  national  security. 
Such  efforts  must  be  resisted  with  great 
strength,  for  the  loss  of  that  freedom  would 
entail  the  loss  of  most  everything  that  Is 
preclovis  in  the  foundations  of  our  society. 
Those  who  contribute  to  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  whatever  their  purposes  or  inten- 
tions, assume  for  themselves  an  ominous  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  now  one  of  the  great  tasks 
of  those  in  academic  life  to  stand  firm  for 
the  preservation  of  Intellectual  freedom  and 
to  demonstrate  by  their  own  integrity,  wis- 
dom, sense  of  responsibility,  and  commit- 
ment to  high  purpose  that  the  salvation  of 
our  Nation  does  not  require  the  destruction 
of  its  own  highest  values. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  large  and  continuing 
crisis  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  as  a 
nation  and  as  individuals  is  a  crisis  In  the 
liberal  ideal  out  of  which  our  basic  values 
have  come,  and  which  is  quite  certainly  at 
once  the  genius  of  and  the  finest  product  of 
Western  culture — the  recognition  of  the  ulti- 
mate worth  of  the  individual  person,  the  val- 
uing of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  its  uses,  the  faith  that  human  reason  is 
the  most  reliable  Instrument  for  solving  hu- 
man problems,  and  the  conunltment  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  as  our  noblest 
end.  Today  as  never  before  we  must  culti- 
vate the  broadest  human  sympathies  and  a 
genuine  identification  with  the  whole  of 
mankind.    0\ir  past  local  and  national  Isola- 
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tlons  are  gone  and  the  provincial  attitudes 
that  arose  from  those  isolations  are  doomed 
to  die.  The  instruments  of  education  must 
be  employed  to  more  adequately  prepare  us 
for  the  new  world- mindedness  that  must 
replace  those  attitudes. 

It  is  a  basic  assumption  of  democracy  that 
there  is  a  coincidence  of  the  good  of  the 
Individual  with  the  good  of  society,  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  good  of  the  individual  will  In 
some  way  contribute  to  the  quality,  stability, 
and  strength  of  the  society  taken  as  a  total 
entity.  It  is  now  our  task  to  Justify  that 
faith  and  by  serving  the  high  principles  of 
a  free  society  build  a  future  whose  course  is 
determined  by  those  who  are  true  lovers  of 
freedom  and  for  whom  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individual  is  the  proper  foundation  of 
social  policy  and  social  action. 

We  must  refuse  to  believe  that  the  his- 
toric possibilities  of  our  culture  have  all  been 
laid  before  us.  We  must  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  future  is  closed.  We  must  refuse  to 
believe,  as  the  Marxists  insist,  that  the 
course  of  history  is  determined  and  that  the 
decline  of  our  culture  is  inevitable.  By  the 
quality  of  our  educational  effort  and  by  the 
force  of  our  commitment  and  our  determi- 
nation we  must  Justify  a  new  confidence  in 
our  power  to  affect  the  future. 

We  must  cultivate  in  our  people  such  a 
sense  of  high  vocation  and  high  purpose,  and 
so  adequately  equip  them  with  knowledge, 
good  will,  and  courage,  that  they  will  not 
be  frustrated  or  daunted  by  the  monumental 
tasks  that  lie  before  us.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  our  enemy  is  deadly  serious;  his 
power  is  Immense,  and  he  is  playing  for 
keeps.  Nothing  less  will  do  for  us  now  than 
a  new  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  vi- 
tality that  will  overwhelm  the  demonic 
forces  of  regimentation  that  are  arrayed 
against  us  and  establish  the  autonomy  of 
freedom  over  the  otherwise  meaningless  and 
destructive  course  of  human  history.  Above 
all  else,  our  commitment  to  the  individual 
and  his  freedom  must  prevail.  For  those  who 
have  known  the  meaning  of  freedom,  life  on 
any  other  terms  would  not  be  worth  the 
living. 

SERVING  HARD  LIQUOR  IN  THE 
SENATE  PORTION  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  p>oint  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Move  To 
Bar  Serving  Hard  Liquor  in  Senate 
Building,"  published  in  the  Virginia 
Methodist  Advocate  of  May  10.  1962, 
dealing  with  my  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Senate  rules  which  would  prohibit 
serving  of  beverages  of  more  than  24- 
percent  alcoholic  content  in  the  Senate 
wing  or  the  Senate  OflBce  Buildings,  ex- 
cept in  private  offices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Move  To  Bar  Serving  Hard  Liquor  in  Senate 
Building 

Washington,  D.C. — A  move  to  bar  the  serv- 
ing of  hard  liquor  in  the  Senate  portion  of 
the  U.S.  Capital  has  received  endorsement  of 
two    Methodist   officials. 

Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse,  of  Oregon,  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  rules  which  would 
prohibit  serving  of  beverages  of  more  than 
24-percent  alcoholic  content  in  the  Senate 
wing  or  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  except  In 
private  offices. 

Support  was  offered  by  Bishop  F.  Gerald 
Ensley,  of  Des  Moines,  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Caradlne  R.  Hooten,  of  Washington,  DC, 
president  and  general  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns.     Their  telegram  read,  in  part: 
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"In  this  crisis  the  people  of  America  de- 
pend upon  clear  and  reliable  thinking  by 
our  trusted  leaders  lioyal  citizens  wtll  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  oi'  Oongresa  to  renvove  the 
depressive  and  stu]>efylag  effects  of  alcohol 
from  tax -supported  places  where  impcKliant 
decisions  must  be  made." 


CHANGING  PATTERNS  OF  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  Defense 
Department  study  entitled  "Changing 
Patterns  of  Defense  Procurement*'  was 
front  page  news  across  the  country 
yesterday  i 

It  was  an  excellent  rep<^.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  It  because  it  riveted  atten- 
tion on  a  problem  that  has  concerned 
me  since  the  day  I  joined  the  Senate. 

The  pattern  haj;  long  been  self-evident 
to  many  of  us.  Still.  I  think  the  report 
told  a  story  that  most  citizens  were  not 
fully  aware  of. 

Why?  Becausf^  they  <Mily  learned  of 
It  in  bits  £md  pieces:  an  aircitift  plant 
phased  out  here,  u  tank  line  closed  down 
there,  an  air  defense  base  abandoned,  a 
small  arms  contiact  terminated;  each 
incident  affecting  one  locality  and  re- 
ported, usually,  only  In  local  newspapers. 

But  all  of  these  incidents  stemmed 
from  one  cause:  unbelievably  rapid 
changes  in  techriology.  New  demands 
for  space  age  breakthroughs  demanded 
defense  industries  based  on  clusters  of 
management  and  research  talent.  Fewer 
giant  systems  managers  took  on  larger 
and  larger  pwrtioiis  of  defense  contracts. 

The  one  criticism  I  have  to  make  of 
this  report  Is  that  It  was  not  delivered 
earlier.  Perhaps  some  of  the  frighten- 
ing things  it  reveals  could  have  been 
averted  if  they  had  been  sighted  and  re- 
ported 5  years  ago. 

Today  the  greatest  geographical  im- 
balance In  defense  fund  expenditures  is 
found  in  the  disti  ibution,  by  region  and 
State,  of  research,  test,  and  development 
contracts.  Porty-slx  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  this  research  and  devel- 
opment work  is  presently  located  in  in- 
dustries and  universities  on  our  west 
coast.  Forty-one  percent  is  in  the  State 
of  California.  These  facts  raise  many 
questions — questions  for  responsible 
leadership  in  other  States;  questions  for 
the  Congress.  It  Is  critically  important 
because  we  know  that  this  distribution 
pattern  of  today's  research  and  develop- 
ment work  is  setting  the  geographical 
distribution  pattern  for  much  of  tomor- 
row's follow-on  work.  We  are  today 
establishing  the  geographical  pattern 
for  major  defense  production  expendi- 
tures of  1966,  1967— and— yes.  of  1970. 

Given  this  fact — and  all  past  evidence 
points  in  this  direction — the  Congress 
should  ask  whether  national  defense  and 
defense-related  research  and  develop- 
ment work  of  agencies  such  as  NASA  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  should 
be  analyzed,  planned,  and  brought  into 
better  geographical  balance.  TTie  Con- 
gress should  know  whether  It  Is  good 
national  policy  to  have  half  of  our  de- 
fense eggs  in  one  State's  basket  5  years 
from  now.  i| 

But  in  addition,  this  report  speaks  out 
to  the  industrial,  educational,  labor,  and 


community  leadership  of  each  State.  It 
should  encourage  these  leaders  to  initi- 
ate and  develop  the  fullest  partnerships 
between  our  great  universities  and  in- 
dustrial research  facilities. 

In  Michigan,  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor,  this  type  of  ef- 
fort Is  already  vigorously  imderway.  At 
our  other  great  universities  this  effort  Is 
hopefully  beginning.  Our  smaller  col- 
leges, such  as  the  Michigan  College  of 
Mining  and  Technology,  imderstand  that 
they  have  an  important  and  critical  role 
to  play. 

The  Senate,  through  an  appropriate 
committee.  I  believe,  should  undertake 
immediately  a  study  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  policies  and  defense  require- 
ments presented  by  this  study. 

In  July  of  1959 — 6  months  after  I  came 
to  the  Senate — and  again  last  year.  I 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
select  committee  on  the  economic  im- 
pact of  our  defense  ix)llcles. 

At  that  time.  I  used  these  words: 

A  select  committee  of  the  Senate  should 
make  exhaustive  studies  of  the  extent  to 
which  defense  procurement  policies  in  the 
United  States  are  related  to  the  national 
economy  *  *  *  to  the  end  that  these  studies 
be  available  to  the  Senate  in  considering 
procurement  policies  for  the  future. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  a  congres- 
sional analysis  is  even  more  timely  to- 
day. And,  once  again,  I  submit  a 
request  for  such  a  committee.  The  na- 
tional attention  given  the  Defense  De- 
partment's study  should  create  interest 
heretofore  not  attached  to  this  proposal. 

Let  us  have  more  honest  appraisals  of 
the  vei-y  fundamental  impact  of  defense 
and  defense-related  policies  <m  the 
economy  of  the  various  States  and  re- 
gions— yes,  on  the  Nation  Itself. 

The  Departaient  of  Defense  report 
concludes: 

The  primary  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ap- 
pears to  t>e  self-evident.  Certain  institu- 
tions, certain  companies,  and  certain  com- 
munities have  been  far  more  alert,  more 
active,  and  more  effective  in  their  quest  for 
defense  RJ>.T.  &  E.  contracts  than  othov 
have  been.  The  prinuiry  objective  of  the 
Military  Establishment — through  its  procure- 
ment mechanisms — has  been  to  find  and  to 
use  the  strongest  capabilities  for  each  essen- 
tial requirement,  whether  for  R.  &  D.  or  for 
production. 

Defense  policy  stresses  awards  on  merit. 
Local  initiative  seeking  defense  business 
must  direct  Itself  to  the  creation  of  capa- 
bility responsive  to  the  exacting  needs  of 
modem  warfare.  Communities  which  faU 
to  recognize  this  fact,  and  which  fall  to 
energize  and  mobUlze  their  Institutions  to 
adjust  to  It.  cannot  reasonably  anticipate 
a  major  role  In  future  defense  procurement. 

This  Is  a  strong  message  but  It  Is  on 
this  message  that  I  know  we  can  find 
the  basis  for  constructive  analysis  of 
where  we  go  from  here,  not  only  in 
Michigan  but  in  all  of  our  States  and 
regions. 

And  I  think  attention  by  the  type  of 
congressional  committee  provided  In  the 
resolutions  I  have  offered  would  help 
Importcmtly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pkoxmiki  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION     OP     KXlhTl'lNO     COR- 
PORATE AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  imfin* 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise- tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


A  CALL  FOR  YANKEE  INGENUITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  I  am  reporting 
some  matters  that  came  to  my  attention 
in  the  last  few  days  while  I  was  back 
in  my  State.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  a  large  group  of  people,  per- 
haps 3,600,  In  an  auditorium,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  Of  speaking  to  some  vet- 
erans on  another  occasion,  and  also  vis- 
iting a  large  percentage  of  our  people, 
the  rich  and  the  ix>or.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  found  what  I  believe  to  be  some- 
thing which  merits  consideration  by  all 
of  us.  I  have  talked  to  laboring  men  and 
businessmen,  and  today  I  would  like  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
every  segment  of  our  society. 

I  have  always  considered  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate as  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful 
governing  bodies  in  the  world  but  also 
as  the  forum  for  some  of  the  most  alert 
and  responsive  observers  in  the  United 
States. 

For  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Nation  we  must  con- 
duct a  24-hour  daily  watch  to  preserve 
our  freedom  of  constitutional  rights  for 
every  American  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
economic  opportunities  so  that  every 
American  can  have  faith  and  hope  of 
providing  a  giood  life  for  himself  and  his 
beloved  ones. 

It  ts  obvious  that  without  economic 
opportunity  our  freedoms  of  the  con- 
stitution are  endsoigered  and  emascu- 
lated. It  is  obvious  that  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation  requires  good  economic 
health.  Depressions  breed  regimenta- 
tion and  mental  illness  on  a  national 
and  worldwide  scale. 

The  United  States  has  become  the 
harbinger  of  the  economic  mood  of  the 
entire  world.  Uncertainty  and  lack  of 
purpose  can  and  do  bring  dismay  to  every 
country  In  the  Western  World. 

TTie  pall  of  doubt  and  Insecurity  once 
spread  Uiroughout  the  wcM-ld  is  translated 
Into  reduction  of  purchasing  American 
exports,  hoarding  of  funds,  minimising 
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of  inventory  reserves,  and  ultimate  re- 
duction in  American  production  with 
concomitant  unemployment  and  despair. 

Specifically,  the  United  States  has 
been  dealt  a  devastating  financial  blow 
to  its  pocketbook.  The  full  magnitude 
of  the  impact  of  the  stock  market  crash 
is  one  which  requires  immediate  con- 
sideration and  correction.  Ignoring  the 
consequences  will  result  in  a  downturn 
of  production  and  trade  which  this  Na- 
tion cannot  afford.  Each  of  our  eco- 
nomic yardsticks  is  adversely  affected  by 
a  stock  market  crash.  Gross  national 
product  is  reduced,  industrial  production 
is  limited,  nonfarm  employment  falls  off, 
and  personal  income,  retail  sales,  and 
corporate  profits  are  crippled.  Since 
January  1962,  stockholders  in  key  Amer- 
ican securities  have  been  losing  faith  in 
our  American  economic  life  and  this  lack 
of  confidence  is  amply  reflected  in  the 
stock  averages.  The  stock  market  has 
been  described  as  the  only  barometer 
capable  of  creating  its  own  weather. 
Since  1900,  three  out  of  four  stock 
crashes  have  been  followed  by  depres- 
sions. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
reported  that  more  than  15  million 
Americans  own  listed  stocks.  An  untold 
number  of  stockholders  own  equities  in 
pension  funds  accrued  through  manage- 
ment-labor contracts  and  relations. 
More  than  50  percent  of  all  American 
financial  resources  is  undoubtedly  in 
stocks;  and  in  the  past  6  months  ap- 
proximately $150  billion  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  security  values,  according  to 
Barron's  Financial  Weekly  of  Jime  18, 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimom  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
to  act  when  brokers  and  banks  through- 
out the  country  are  sending  out  mimeo- 
graphed collateral  calls  for  cash  or  catas- 
trophe to  borrowers  who  have  invested  in 
the  security  of  America. 

How  many  employees  in  industry  have 
been  informed  that  large  percentages  of 
their  pension  funds  accumulated  over 
years  of  employment  have  vanished? 

A  market  crash  retards  capital  im- 
provements, it  creates  unemployment,  it 
even  destroys  our  international  world 
prestige. 

The  solution  is  not  simple.  It  calls  for 
commonsense  and  experience.  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  in  reporting  on  the  increase 
in  business  failures  la^t  week,  stated  that 
the  main  reason  for  failure  is  incom- 
petence. The  second  reason  is  a  lack  of 
managerial  experience.  These  two  fac- 
tors claimed  41.9  percent  and  36.1  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  all  1961  Canadian 
business  failures  as  well,  according  to  Fi- 
nancial Post,  June  16,  1962.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  attempt  to  create  confidence 
in  business  by  mouthing  words  alone  or 
by  threatening  retaliation.  It  is  time 
for  action  in  the  forms  of  positive  ap- 
proaches to  encourage  business  and  in- 
dustry to  resume  their  forward  progress 
toward  increased  production  and  world 
trade. 


Let  us  take  immediate  steps  to  revise 
with  prudence  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  investment  in  America.  Let 
us  provide  immediate  tax  incentives  now 
to  business  and  industry  so  that  we  can 
all  tool  up  and  increase  production  by 
bringing  wider  distribution  of  American 
produce  to  all  our  citizens  and  the  under- 
privileged in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  are  not  simply  my  ideas;  they 
are  the  ideas  of  laboring  men  and  busi- 
nessmen. Industry  and  labor  should 
concentrate  on  increasing  production, 
not  decreasing  it.  This  is  no  time  for 
strikes. 

The  American  Government  must  con- 
centrate on  improved  distribution  of  our 
gross  product,  with  the  American  Con- 
stitution as  a  guide — and  it  is  a  guide — 
with  its  checks  and  balances;  yes,  with 
its  division  of  power  into  four  parts — the 
executive,  the  legislative,  the  judicial, 
and,  let  us  not  forget,  the  residuum  of 
power  back  in  the  States.  I  repeat :  The 
Constitution  is  a  guide  which  provides 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare 
and  the  securing  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  p)osterity. 

To  suggest  that  only  speculators  are 
being  hurt  is  ridiculous.  Fifteen  million 
Americans  own  stock.  Senators  own 
stock.  They  have  seen  stock  prices  go 
down,  in  some  instances,  50  percent.  So 
to  suggest  that  only  speculators  are  being 
hurt  is  ridiculous.  To  delay  the  neces- 
sary correction  of  investment  and  col- 
lateral rules  is  cruel  and  senseless.  What 
do  we  mean?  Some  of  the  rules  require 
collateral  of  70  percent  at  the  time  stock 
is  bought.  Now  that  has  all  been  wiped 
out.  People  have  had  to  sell  their  stock. 
We  can  get  the  economy  rolling  forward 
immediately  with  action  and  the  restora- 
tion of  a  favorable  economic  climate. 

A  search  must  begin  immediately 
not  for  vacant  buildings  to  establish  re- 
lief distribution  centers  but  for  potential 
areas  toward  which  increased  distribu- 
tion of  our  gross  national  product  can  be 
channeled.  Only  by  improving  com- 
merce can  the  Nation  flourish  generally, 
business  improve,  and  employment  in- 
crease. Let  us  now  get  our  Yankee  in- 
genuity back  to  work. 

Yankee  ingenuity  has  always  been 
adequate.  The  trouble  is  that  much  of 
it,  apparently,  has  not  been  active. 
There  is  too  much  faith  that  Uncle  Sam 
will  do  the  job.  But  something  more 
than  Uncle  Sam  is  required.  Of  course, 
it  is  necessary  that  Uncle  Sam  make  a 
change  in  the  rules.  But  then  we  must 
have  faith  in  our  great  country,  with 
its  great  potentialities.  There  must  be 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  American  people, 
many  of  whom  have  seen  the  value  of 
their  stock  depreciate. 

Exhibit  1 

Farewell  to   Recovery? — The   Nation    May 

Be    Facing    a    Business    Downturn 

In  rihy  future  chronicle  of  Wall  Street — to 
be  written,  one  may  hope,  by  economic 
scholars  more  clear-eyed  than  those  with 
which  the  Nation  lately  has  been  blessed — 
a  man  named  Edward  M.  Gilbert,  former 
president  of  the  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  will  com- 
mand a  lengthy  chapter  all  his  own.  Once 
familiar  only  to  avid  readers  of  the  business 
and  society  columns,  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  de- 
camped for  Brazil  last  week  amidst  a  spate 
of    ugly    charges,    now    belongs    to    history. 


For  his  troubles  sprang  directly  from  the 
drastic  decline  In  the  value  of  his  holdings 
In  Celotex  Corp.,  the  bulk  of  which  he  had 
acquired  with  borrowed  money.  In  order  to 
protect  his  equity  In  a  plunging  market,  It 
appears,  the  hard-pressed  Mr.  Gilbert  tapped 
his  own  corporate  till  for  roughly  %2  million. 
Literally  overnight,  as  a  consequence,  the 
erstwhile  tycoon  became  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

In  the  process,  however,  Edward  Gilbert 
has  also  carved  out  an  enduring  niche  In  the 
annals  of  finance.  For  the  staggering  shift 
in  his  fortunes,  while  more  dramatic  than 
most,  serves  to  point  up  the  explosive  and 
far-reaching  impact  which  the  crash  In 
stocks  Is  likely  to  have  on  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  United  States  has  suffered  a 
severe  Jolt  to  Its  pocketbook.  the  full  mag- 
nitude of  which  remains  to  be  seen.  What  Is 
growing  painfully  clear  Is  that  the  effects 
will  not  be  confined  to  Wall  Street.  On  the 
contrary,  despite  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
reassurance  from  high  places,  as  well  as  an 
impressive  array  of  dated  bullish  statistics, 
signs  of  Impending  trouble  are  multiplying 
fast.  Calling  a  downturn  In  production  and 
trade  Is  a  chancy  and  thankless  proposition. 
Nonetheless,  the  evidence  suggests  to  Bar- 
ron's that  the  short-lived  business  recovery — 
like  the  Ill-fated  Kennedy  bull  market — has 
gone  by  the  board. 

Such  a  view,  to  be  sure,  currently  Is  shared 
by  few.  To  judge  by  the  record,  most  ob- 
servers, in  and  outside  of  Government,  re- 
main optimistic  on  the  business  outlook.  In 
support  of  their  stand  they  can  cite  some  Im- 
posing figures.  Including  a  continued  rise  in 
personal  income;  a  probable  recordbreaklng 
second-quarter  gross  national  product;  peak 
industrial  output  in  May;  high  employment 
and  brisk  automobile  sales.  Thus,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  told  a  Senate  committee 
last  week  that  "the  economy  Is  still  moving 
ahead  "  and  will  continue  to  do  so  at  least 
through  next  spring.  Added  Mr.  Dillon,  with 
his  cutomary  vast  aplomb:  "There  are  no 
signs  of  a  recession  now." 

From  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  as  the 
United  States  has  learned  more  than  once  to 
its  cost,  the  visibility  tends  to  be  low  Mr. 
Dillon  is  likely  to  prove  another  case  In  point. 
For  even  as  he  voiced  his  unruffled  forecast 
of  continued  fair  weather,  the  economic  skies 
were  beginning  to  cloud.  Last  week,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Commerce  dis- 
closed that  In  the  first  quarter  of  1962.  total 
corporate  profits,  as  well  as  manufacturers" 
profit  margins,  failed  to  match  those  of  the 
previous  3  months.  Commerce  also  noted 
a  1-pereent  decline  in  retail  sales  for  May. 
Furthermore,  the  latest  weekly  figures  on 
production  and  trade  are  scarcely  reassuring. 
For  the  second  week  running,  freight  carload- 
ings  in  the  7  days  ended  June  9  dropped  be- 
low the  comparable  year-ago  levels;  In  the 
same  week  department  store  sales  scored 
only  a  1 -percent  gain  over  1961.  the  poorest 
showing  of  the  year.  Finally,  although 
leaders  of  Industry  remain  outwardly  cheer- 
ful, their  purchasing  agents  are  dour.  A 
business  confidence  Index  compiled  every 
month  by  Purchasing  magazine  slipped  In 
June  to  a  17-month  Idw. 

While  Inconclusive,  the  scattered  data  cited 
above  have  an  ominous  look.  Nor  Is  one 
reassured  by  a  more  complete  profile  of  the 
latest  business  cycle,  provided  by  the  au- 
thoritative National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. In  its  annual  report,  dated  June 
1982,  the  bureau  compared  the  course  of  the 
recovery  which  began  in  February  1961  with 
that  of  its  postwar  predecessors.  By  each 
of  six  yardsticks — gross  national  product. 
Industrial  production,  nonfarm  employ- 
ment, personal  Income,  retail  sales  and 
corporate  profits — the  1961-62  upturn  stands 
revealed  as  more  or  less  seriously  laggard. 
Since  January,  the  business  pickup  thus  has 
fallen  short  not  merely  of  inflated  official 
yearend  predictions,   but  also  of   the   post- 
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war  average.  As  to  the  future,  NBER  is  dis- 
creetly mum.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  out  of  29  so-called  lending  Indicators, 
roughly  half  reached  their  hlgha  last  fall 
and  winter. 

Even  prior  to  Black  Monday,  then,  the 
recovery  was  halting  and  uneasy.  To  its 
burdens  has  now  been  added  the  weight  of 
a  major  decline  In  the  stock  market,  which, 
to  change  the  figtu-e  of  speech,  has  been 
called  the  only  barometer  capable  of  creating 
Its  own  weather.  True  enough  in  the  past — 
three  out  of  four  crashes  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  been  followed  by  slumps  In  busi- 
ness activity — the  metaphor,  even  In  a  day 
and  age  which  would  like  to  reject  old 
shibboleths,  slogans,  and  myths,  remains 
uncomfortably  timely.  Nor  Is  It  hard  to 
see  why  this  should  be  so.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  estimated  that  the 
United  States  boasts  over  16  million  share- 
holders. According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia,  stocks  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  public's  financial  resources 
at  the  end  of  1950  (and  doubtless  a  higher 
percentage  2  years  later).  Finally,  In  the 
past  6  months — aad  especially  in  recent 
weeks — the  plunge  has  wiped  out  an  esti- 
mated %\bO  blUlon  In  security  values. 
While  much  of  this  sum  may  have  existed 
only  on  paper,  people  are  unmistakably 
poorer. 

The  Impact  on  business  Is  apt  to  be  equally 
profound.  On  this  score  most  observers 
dwell  on  the  blow  to  confidence,  a  psycho- 
logical element  In  corporate  decision  making 
which  cannot  be  Ignored.  A  falling  stock 
market,  however,  also  has  a  direct  effect  upon 
corporate  activities.  In  a  few  cases,  like  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Gilbert,  It  suddenly 
lays  bare  an  overextended  financial  position; 
throughout  Industry,  by  definition,  it  shrinks 
equity  values.  On  both  counts  It  thereby 
tends  to  make  lenders  more  tlghtflsted.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  a  market  crash 
dries  up  the  sources  of  risk  capital.  Since 
the  ttirn  of  the  year,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  by  the  SBC.  registrations  covering 
approximately  $500  million  worth  of  pro- 
spective new  Issues,  filed  by  130-odd  com- 
panies, have  been  withdrawn.  Finally,  as 
Alan  Greenspan  has  demonstrated  so  per- 
suasively, "a  fall  In  stock  prices  •  •  •  wUl 
Induce  a  fall  In  the  ratio  of  present  worth 
of  discounted  expected  future  earnings  to 
newly  produced  capital,"  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  decline  In  Industry's  propensity 
to  Invest.  Sooner  or  later.  In  short,  both 
consumers  and  businessmen  feel  the  pinch. 

That  painful  day  may  now  be  close  at 
hand.  In  the  circumstances  It  Is  Idle  to  pre- 
tend, as  Washington  has  done,  that  nobody 
has  been  hurt  but  speculators,  or  that,  as 
one  Inspired  Wall  Streeter  put  It  the  other 
evening,  the  market  has  completed  a  healthy 
readjustment.  If  the  past  be  any  guide, 
difficult  times  lie  ahead.  Reasonable  men 
may  differ  as  to  how  to  deal  with  adversity. 
However,  the  first  step  surely  is  to  recognize 
that  It  exlsu. 


NEW    DECLARATION    OP    FREEDOM 
URGED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  717) 
declaring  January  1,  1963,  as  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  Day,  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  freeing  of  the  slaves. 

Thereafter,  there  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
200)  providing  that  a  Century  of  Free- 
dom Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  order  to  prepare  appropri- 
ate national  ceremonies  and  to  assist 
State,  civil,  patriotic,  hereditary,  and 
historical  organizations  in   their  local 


celebrations.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ideal 
time  to  reemphasize  and  give  wider 
public  knowledge  to  the  accomplish- 
ments in  the  past  century  of  American 
Negroes. 

At  the  same  time,  this  would  also  be  an 
excellent  occasion  on  which  to  reafiDrm 
the  inalienable  rights  of  all  Americans 
of  every  race  and  creed.  Last  year  I 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  45) 
requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  decla- 
ration of  freedom  in  commemoration  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  I  wish 
to  reiterate  that  idea.  What  better  op- 
portunity could  there  be  for  the  leader 
of  our'covmtry  to  step  forward  proudly 
to  confirm  the  individual  rights  of 
American  citizens  than  in  anniversary 
of  an  event  already  recognized  in  both 
this  country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  human 
rights.  In  this  period  in  our  struggle 
with  communism,  a  system  which  sub- 
ordinates human  rights  to  the  rights  of 
the  state,  it  would  be  desirable  and 
highly  effective  to  restate  our  faith  in 
human  dignity  and  freedom. 

An  American  declaration  of  freedom 
would  echo  around  the  world.  Just  as 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  stirred 
public  opinion  in  England  toward  the 
Union  while  ofiBcial  consensus  in  Eng- 
land was  friendly  to  the  Confederacy, 
so  a  new  declaration  could  influence 
today's  populations,  particularly  those  of 
the  emerging  nations.  These  are  people 
whom  we  must  reach.  As  Americans,  we 
are  proud  of  our  heritage.  We  must  take 
every  opportunity  to  remind  the  people 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  cross  burners 
and  racists  in  our  own  land,  of  this 
heritage  and  of  our  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  justice  and  liberty  for  all. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  not 
universally  acclaimed  when  it  was  first 
promulgated.  The  antiadministration 
press  was  quick  to  heap  criticism  on  Lin- 
coln. Northern  and  southern  critics 
alike  responded,  from  the  New  York 
Herald — which  called  the  proclamation 
"unnecessary,  unwise,  ill-timed,  imprac- 
ticable, and  outside  the  Constitution" — 
to  the  Richmond  Examiner — which 
called  it  the  "most  startling  political 
crime  and  the  most  stupid  political  blim- 
der  known  in  American  history."  The 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Journal  csJled  Lincoln 
a  "tyrant  and  a  usurper."  In  the  1862 
gubernatorial  election  in  New  York,  the 
soon-to-be-enacted  emancipation  was 
used  by  supporters  of  Seymour  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Republican  candi- 
date. Wads  worth.  , 

Fortunately.  Lincoln  was  not  dis- 
suaded by  these  pressures,  even  though 
on  two  separate  occasions  he  was 
tempted  to  modify  or  forget  the  whole 
plan.  Instead,  he  annoimced  it  several 
months  in  advance,  and  allowed  time  for 
the  pubhc  to  adjust  to  the  idea.  By  set- 
ting the  proclamation  at  the  New  Years' 
date,  he  was  able  to  capture  the  holiday 
spirit  and  to  encourage  the  notion  that 
it  was  a  time  to  begin  new  things. 

We  are  again  at  such  a  crossroad. 
There  are  no  slaves  to  be  freed  and  no 
civil  wars  to  be  fought,  but  throughout 
the  world  freedom  is  faced  with  very  real 
challenges  against  which  the  strength  of 
America  is  dedicated. 


Important  advances  in  civil  rights 
have  been  made  in  the  century  since 
the  emancipation;  but,  as  all  of  us 
know,  there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  No 
American  citizen  can  rest  until  every 
other  person  is  treated  with  equal  dig- 
nity and  the  goal  of  liberty  for  all  is  at- 
tained. Adoption  of  my  resolution  would 
help  assure  that  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  will 
be  more  than  a  glance  to  the  past.  I 
urge  that  we  use  this  anniversary  as  the 
occasion  for  a  new  declaration  of  free- 
dom to  serve  as  a  definition  for  the 
future. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 


ADMINISTRATION       SUGAR       BELL 
SHOULD  REPLACE  HOUSE   BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  carried 
an  editorial  entitled  "Sugar  and  Spite." 
It  is  a  sharply  worded  but  entirely  justi- 
fied critique  of  the  sugar  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, and  passed  last  week  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  in  the  past,  the  tim- 
ing of  the  House  action  was  such  as  to 
leave  the  Senate  only  a  very  few  days 
in  which  to  consider  this  legislation, 
which  has  important  implications  for 
domestic  sugar  growers  and  foreign  sugar 
interests,  as  well  as  for  the  sugar  con- 
sumers. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
proposed  a  bill  which  provides  a  fair, 
reasonable  solution  to  the  sugar  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  the  House  rejected 
the  most  important  features  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  in  favor  of  a  cumber- 
some legislative  vehicle  that  allocates 
U.S.  sugar  imports  among  a  large  num- 
ber of  countries,  with  no  apparent  logic 
except  the  varying  pressures  brought  by 
well-heeled  sugar  lobbyists. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  on  June 
30.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  to 
pass  no  new  sugar  legislation,  rather  than 
to  adopt  the  country-by-country  ap- 
proach of  the  House  bill.  As  a  form  of 
foreign  aid,  this  allocation  of  the  sugar 
quota  has  little  to  recommend  it.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  far  better  to  make  cash 
donations  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the 
countries  involved,  rather  than  to  parcel 
out  subsidies  to  the  owners  of  sugar 
operations  in  these  nations,  whose  ac- 
tivities may  have  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  longrun  development  aims  of  our 
foreign-aid  programs. 

The  administration  sugar  bill  is  a 
good  one.  It  has  wide  sponsorship  in  the 
Senate,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  approved  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted,  . 
and  that  the  House  version  be  rejected 
emphatically.  My  concern  about  this 
will,  of  course,  extend  to  any  "com- 
promise" adopted  in  the  House -Senate 
conference  which  is  likely  to  take  place. 
So  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  no  compromise  between  ear- 
marked subsidies  to  foreign  producers 
and  the  administration  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.    I  also  ask  that  an  article  by 
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Jack  Steele,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wasl^ington  Daily  News  on  Saturday,  tie 
printed  at  t^iis  point  in  the  Rbcobd.  Mr. 
Steele's  article  rqx>rts  on  the  substan- 
tial fees  which  would  be  eaxned  by 
Washington  lobbyists  for  oversea  sugar 
interests  if  the  House  bill  were  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccorc,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  W«shlngton  Poet.  June  25. 1962) 

STTCAK  AlfB  Spitk 
There  are  welcome  scrunds  In  the  Senate  of 
Teelstance  to  the  highhanded  manner  In 
which  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
drafted  the  sugar  legislation  that  went  whiz- 
zing through  the  lower  Chamber  with  accus- 
tomed speed.  Members  of  the  Senate 
Flhance  Committee,  wlieie  hearings  con- 
cluded Saturday,  are  bristling  with  irrita- 
tion at  the  tactics  of  the  House  group,  which 
has  a  habit  of  dumping  complex  sugar  legis- 
lation into  the  hopper  when  there  are  only 
days  left  before  the  existing  law  expires. 

"ThlB  is  the  worst  sugar  bill  I  have  ever 
seen,"  was  the  tart  remark  of  Senator  Bt«b. 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Iron- 
leaDy.  It  w*s  passed  by  the  House  Immedi- 
ately before  the  farm  bill  was  killed  amid 
crlea  of  "regimen taUon."  Yet.  as  Senator 
Ooax  noted,  the  House  saw  no  such  defect 
in  a  sugar  bill  that  imposes  the  most 
stringent  controls  In  order  to  protect  pro- 
ducers. It  all  seems  to  depend  on  whose 
quota  ts  being  fixed. 

As  Senator  Fot-b^icht  remarked,  there  is 
little  Justification  far  treating  sixgar  legisla- 
tion In  a  special  category  apart  frocn  the 
farm  bill.  It  may  be  that  In  1934.  when  the 
present  program  originated.  Its  tariff  features 
Justified  some  special  treatment.  But  no  one 
then  contemplated  that  the  program  would 
BweTl  into  a  vast  global  boondoggle  in  which 
the  consumer  Is  asked  to  pay  premi\un  prices 
for  Imported  sugar  in  order  to  conceal  the 
subcldy  granted  far  damestlc  beet  and  cane 
growers. 

•  «  •  •  • 

In  short,  in  order  to  hide  that  "sore 
thumb"  in  a  thicket  of  subsidies,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  paid  out  $672  million  last  year 
to  protect  the  domestic  indtistry  and  under- 
write an  extravagant  program  of  bonus  pay- 
ments to  oversea  producers.  •  •  •  But  there 
are  other  mysteries  about  sugar  that  Sena- 
tors Oosx.  Ftn.niGHT,  and  the  redoubtable 
Pattl  Doaci.AS  will  want  to  examine. 

How,  for  example,  did  the  House  com- 
mittee riddle  the  sugar  bill  with  so  much 
unexplained  favoritism?  Why  were  15  new 
areas  brought  into  the  quota  program  while 
sand  was  tossed  In  the  eyes  of  nearby 
friendly  countries?  One  such  country  Is  the 
Dominican  Republic  Ironically,  when  Ra- 
fael Trujlllo  was  dictator,  the  House  com- 
mittee leaned  over  backward  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offense  to  the  Dominican  regime.  But 
now  that  a  democratically  oriented  govern- 
ment Is  struggling  to  prevail  against  left- 
wing  and  rlghtwlng  extremism,  the  sugar 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  does  as  little 
as  possible  to  help. 

There  is  an  ujH^ar  now  In  Santo  Domingo, 
where  the  residents  are  unaware  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  congressional  politics.  They  can't 
understand  why  such  remote  countries  as 
liiauritlus  and  the  Fiji  Islands  are  awarded 
quotas  when  hemisphere  republics  highly  de- 
pendent on  sugar  exports  are  brushed  aside. 
Senator  FuureisTrr  remarked  on  the  lavish 
lobbying  prompted  by  the  present  system. 
How  much  at  a  part  did  this  play?  Isnt  it 
time  to  drop  a  blockbuster  on  a  lobby  that 
seems  to  swarm  like  fruit  flies  on  Capitol  HUl 
whenever  the  sugar  melon  is  being  carved? 


[From  tlie  Washington  Dally  News. 
June  23,  1982J 

A  Uniqux  PaoB* — Hnx  Unit  Asks  Who 
Did  Get  thx  Sucax 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  today  or- 
dered all  sugar  industry  lobbyists  to  file  full 
reports  of  their  fees  and  expenses  before  the 
Senate  acts  on  a  House- passed  bill  which  is 
enme^ed  In  a  lobbying  scandal. 

The  unique  order  aprplles  to  those  lobbyists 
hired  by  both  foreign  and  domestic  sugar 
producers,  who  would  collect  nearly  tWX) 
million  a  year  in  "subsidies**  under  the 
House-approved  bllL  The  subsidies  ulti- 
mately would  be  paid  by  UJ3.  consumers. 

The  action  was  demanded  by  Senator  J. 
WnxzAjf  rTTT.iiSKiHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  was  ordered  by 
Senator  Paul  H.  Docglas,  Democrat,  of  Dll- 
nots,  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

It  came  after  the  Finance  group  devoted 
a  stormy  8-hour  hearing  yesterday  largely 
to  efforts  to  unravel  the  hefty  fees  paid  to 
lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests  to  induce 
Congress  to  boost  their  sugar  quotas  or 
establish  new  ones. 

THSKX  DisraicT  or  Columbia  nans 

The  committee  rerealed  that  at  least  three 
Washington  lobbying  firms  stand  to  collect 
fat  "contingent"  fees  if  the  House-passed 
sugar  bill  Is  enacted.    Tixtj  are: 

The  law  firm  of  Oscar  Chapman,  former 
Interior  Secretary,  which  represents  sugar 
producers  of  Mexico. 

The  law  firm  of  Donald  Dawson,  onetlnte 
White  House  aid  to  former  President  Tru- 
man, which  represents  sugar  produoeis  of 
India. 

The  consulting  firm  of  A.  S.  Nemlr  Asso- 
ciates, which  represents  the  sugar  and  alco- 
hol prodiicers  of  Brazil. 

FuLBRiCHT  said  that,  while  such  fees  are 
legal,  the  American  people  and  Congress 
have  a  right  to  know  "what  kind  of  pressures 
are  being  generated  for  legislation"  that 
would  cost  consumers  $<K)0  million  a  year. 

He  also  charged  that  most  lobbyists  for 
foreign  sugar  Interests  were  Tiolating  the 
F<xeign  Agents  Registration  Act  by  falling  to 
file  with  the  Justice  Department  complete 
reix>rts  of  their  fees  and  expenses. 

Douglas  promptly  ordered  the  committee's 
staff  to  send  telegrams  to  all  lobbyists  who 
have  pushed  the  sugar  bill,  directing  them 
to  file  such  reports  with  the  committee  im- 
mediately. 

He  charged  VS.  consumers  have  footed  the 
bill  for  more  than  94  billion  In  "subsidies'  to 
foreign  and  domestic  sugar  producers  in  the 
last  15  years  and  that  the  House  bill  would 
add  %2J&  billion  to  this  in  the  next  5  years. 

Noting  that  lobbyists  for  more  than  a 
score  of  countries — ranging  from  South 
Africa  to  the  FIJI  Islands — were  seeking  to 
sell  more  sugar  to  ttoe  United  States  at 
prices  nearly  3  cents  a  pound  above  the  world 
market,  Douglas  asked: 

"Do  you  think  there  is  no  limit  to  Uncle 
Sam's  largesse?'' 

Chapman,  first  of  the  foreign  lobbyists  to 
appear  before  the  Finance  Committee,  was 
asked  by  Senator  Thruston  Mokton.  Repub- 
lican of  Kentucky,  about  his  fees. 

The  former  Interior  Secretary  said  hts 
firm  was  peM  a  retainer  of  $50,000  a  year  by 
Mexican  sugar  interesU  and  a  "small  per- 
centage" as  a  contingent  fee.  The  latter 
turned  out  to  be  25  cents  a  ton  for  any  in- 
crease In  Mexico's  sugar  qxiota. 

TTils  contingent  fee.  under  the  House  bill, 
would  add  $26,760  to  the  fee  of  Chapman's 
firm  thU  year — bringing  it  to  $'7g,750.     The 


fee  presumably  would  continue  Xor  5  years 
under  the  Ho  use- passed  bilL 
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oo: 

James  W.  Rlddell,  a  Dawson  partner,  said 
bis  firm  would  collect  $99,000  In  fees,  plus 
$15,000  in  expenses,  from  Indian  sugar  In- 
terests under  the  Ho\ise  bill. 

He  denied  at  first  this  was  a  contingent 
fee,  but  finally  admitted  to  Fui-b«ight  that 
the  Dawson  firm  would  collect  only  $50,000 
and  $5,000  In  expenses  If  India  got  no  sugar 
quota.  The  House  bill  would  give  India  its 
first  siigar  quota  of  190,000  tons. 

Albert  S.  Nemir  said  Brazil  stigar  producers 
would  i>ay  his  firm  a  minimum  fee  of  $25,- 
000.  plus  a  "small"  contingent  fee  based  on 
the  value  of  all  Brazilian  sugar  sold  to  the 
United  Stetes. 


OPPOSITION  TO  TAX  DEDUCTION 
FOR  EXPENSES  IN  CONNECTION 
Wll'H  LOBBYINO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  PresWent, 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  there  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Clarke,  of  Princeton,  N.J..  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  windfall  for  busineas  pressure 
groups  that  would  result  If  section  3  of 
the  tax  bill,  as  presently  drafted,  were 
enacted.  Incidentally,  that  section  was 
Included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  Is  now 
in  thebilL 

This  is  the  provision  which  authorizes 
a  tax  deduction  for  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  lobbying.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  effect  of  this  section 
would  be  a  substantial  gain  for  business 
lobbying  groups.  No  such  assistance 
would  be  available  to  private  individuals 
lobbying  for  causes  in  which  they  be- 
lieve— be  they  left,  right,  or  center — or 
for  groups,  such  as  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  which  do  not  have  a  "boslnesa 
Interest"  in  legislation. 

On  April  6  of  this  year.  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  at 
my  own  request,  to  testify  against  this 
section.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that 
my  testimony  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimoiis 
consent  that  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
at  UiLs  point  in  the  Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reooud,  as  follows: 
Statemxnt  bt  Senatos  Paoxsciaz 
LOSBTiNG  Acrrvinzs 

I  oppose  the  tax  deduction  for  lobbying 
expenses  because  It  would  give  a  thoroughly 
unjustified  tax  advantage  to  special  business 
interests  over  the  public  interest. 

Contributians  to  lobbying  organizations 
that  fight  for  their  Ideals— be  they  left,  right, 
or  center — are  not  tax  deductible.  Contribu- 
tions to  groups  like  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  are  prohibited  by  law  from  tax 
exemption. 

But  if  this  provision  is  enacted,  special 
Interest  business  groups,  whose  financial  In- 
terests may  run  ootuiter  to  the  public  inter- 
est, will  get  a  )ulcy  tax  break. 

This  prc^Maed  new  tax  deduction  is  the 
oae  part  of  the  bill  that  is  flatly  opposed  by 
the  Treasiuy. 


This  Is  one  of  the  very  few  significant 
changes  made  In  the  law  in  years  on  which 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  CcHnmittee  con- 
ducted no  hearings. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  allow  businesses 
and  trade  associations,  but  not  the  ordinary 
citizen  nor  the  individual  specialist,  to  de- 
duct coets  incurred  in  connection  with  pro- 
moting or  opposing  partlcvilar  legislation. 
The  bUl  as  presenUy  written  would  allow  de- 
ductions for  not  only  the  expenses  of  appear- 
ances before  congressional  committees,  but 
also  expenses  involved  in  personal  contacts 
with  individual  Members  of  the  Congress, 
personal  contacts  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, and  all  expenses  Incurred  by  trade 
associations  In  propagandizing  a  particular 
j>olnt  of  view  with  their  Individual  members. 

I  consider  this  provision  of  the  bill  wholly 
Indefensible  on  several  different  grounds. 
First,  from  a  legislative  standpoint,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  held  no  hearings 
on  this  particular  measure.  Certainly  there 
should  be  an  opporttuilty  for  the  general 
public  to  be  heard  by  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  on  this  subject  before  the  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 

Second,  from  a  legal  standpoint,  section 
3  of  the  bill  represents  a  change  in  a  long- 
standing principle  which  has  been  supi>orted 
on  several  occasions  by  Federal  courts,  in- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  for  deductions  only 
for  "ordinary  and  necessary"  expenses.  It 
is  far  outside  the  "ordinary  and  necessary" 
income-producing  procedures  of  business  to 
attempt  to  infiuence  legislative  decisions. 
While  the  Treasury  Department  has  appar- 
ently not  attempted  to  enforce  fully  Its  pres- 
ent regulations,  dereliction  of  duty  should 
not  be  a  Justification  for  legislative  change. 

Third,  the  proposed  change  can  be  criti- 
cized on  equity  grounds.  It  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly discriminates  In  favor  of  business 
lobbying  and  against  lobbjring  by  private 
citizens  or  individual  specialists.  Thus  the 
provision  serves  to  rig  the  odds  against  leg- 
islation for  the  general  well-being,  and  in 
favor  of  sp>ecialized  legislation  for  the  few. 
It  is  difficult  enough  at  present  for  the  in- 
dividual legislator,  to  obtain  information  on 
both  sides  of  the  questions  upon  which  we 
must  legislate.  In  effect,  the  new  provision 
means  that  some  tax  funds  now  coming  to 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  retiu^ed  to  businesses  and 
trade  associations  in  order  that  they  can 
present  their  case  more  effectively,  while  at 
the  same  time  discouraging  Individuals,  who 
presumably  have  less  capacity  to  meet  lob- 
bying costs,  from  incturing  those  coets. 
Thus  the  flow  of  Information  to  legislators 
is  diverted  so  that  It  comes  more  freely 
from  certain  sources  and  is  less  available 
from  other  sources. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  section  can  be  criti- 
cized on  economic  grounds.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  this  measure,  will  be 
subsidizing  the  diversion  of  resources  away 
from  productive  output  for  the  benefit  of  the 
national  economy  into  si}eciallzed  propa- 
gandizing purposes  designed  solely  to  benefit 
the  few.  These  proposed  deductions  are  not 
equivalent  to  deductions  for  advertising. 
Advertising  Is  Intended  to  disseminate 
knowledge  to  the  many  about  products 
which  are  available  In  the  market.  The 
proposed  deductions  are  for  expenses  de- 
signed to  influence  the  few  for  the  special 
benefit  of  a  few.  ] . 

The  proposed  provMon  on  lobbying  ex- 
penses will  not  only  discriminate  against  cer- 
tain nonprofit  lobbying  organizations,  such 
as  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  These  or- 
ganizations, like  industry  trade  associations, 
are  usually  nonprofit  and  are  generally  not 
subject  to  tax  on  their  own  activities  How- 
ever, contributions  to  these  organizations, 
like  contributions  to  Industry  trade  associa- 


tions, are  only  deductible  by  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  extent  that  the  contributions  are 
not  used  by  the  associations  to  support  lob- 
bying activities.  SecUon  3.  of  HJl.  10650, 
would  permit  contributions  to  trade  asso- 
ciations to  be  deductible  even  though  the 
contributions  were  used  by  the  trade  asso- 
ciations for  lobbying  purposes.  This  change 
wovQd  be  made  on  the  grounds  that  the  con- 
tributions were  "ordinary  and  necessary" 
business  expenses.  However,  contributions 
to  organizations  such  as  the  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  would  not  be  deductible  to  the 
extent  that  the  League  engaged  In  lobbying 
activities  because  the  contributions  in  that 
case — under  the  proposed  bill — would  not  be 
considered  as  "ordinary  and  necessary"  busi- 
ness expenses.  Therefore,  the  bill  tends  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  lobbying  activities 
by  indiistry  trade  associations  and  against 
lobbying  activities  by  certain  other  groups 
which  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  leg- 
islators in  the  past. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1962) 
Tax  Aid  »oe  Lobbtists — WnforAu,  »ok  Pres- 

suvB  Osoups  Seen  in  Section  3  or  Bill 
To  the  EorroR  or  The  New  York  Tiicxs: 

In  the  current  controversy  over  new  tax 
legislation  a  very  important  provision  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  escaped  public  at- 
tention. I  refer  to  section  3  of  H.R.  10650,  a 
section  added  to  the  administration's  bill  by 
the  Hoiise  and  opposed  (though  without  any 
comment )  by  Secretary  Dillon  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Finance  Committee  on 
April  2. 

Section  3  as  it  passed  the  House  wovild 
permit  a  tax  deduction  for  costs  relating  to 
appearances  before,  presentation  of  state- 
ments to,  or  communications  sent  to  a  legis- 
lative body,  legislative  committee  or  indi- 
vidual legislator  (Federal,  State,  or  local),  if 
the  expenses  are  otherwise  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  expenses. 

A  further  deduction  is  allowed  for  the  por- 
tion of  dues  paid  an  organization  which  is 
used  for  legislative  expenses,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  related  to  the  businesses  of  its 
members,  as  well  as  for  the  expense  of  com- 
munication of  information  between  the  tax- 
payer and  the  organization  with  respect  to 
legislation. 

Section  3  does  not  permit  deduction  of 
expenses  incurred  in  efforts  to  infiuence  the 
public  (e.g..  through  advertising)  or  of  ex- 
penses connected  with  political  compaigns: 
but  this  provision  Is  under  attack  by  the 
advertising  Industry,  certain  nevrapaper  pub- 
lishers, and  public  utility  companies. 

POWER   nCBALANCE 

As  Senator  Paul  Douglas  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  Finance  Committee  hearings,  section 
3  constitutes  a  windfall  for  business  pressure 
groups  and  would  seriously  accentuate  the 
already  existing  power  imbalance  between 
organized  producer  economic  interests  on 
the  one  hand  and  consumer  and  ideological 
interests  on  the  other. 

For  the  first  time,  profitmaklng  organiza- 
tions would  be  granted  deductions  for  the 
lobbying  activities  they  conduct.  Business 
men  or  firms  could  deduct  dues  paid  to  lob- 
bying organizations,  provided  these  organiza- 
tions act  in  behalf  of  legislation  in  which  the 
contributor  has  a  business  Interest. 

Unfcw-tunately,  section  3  grants  no  corre- 
sp>onding  benefit  to  those  lobbying  organiza- 
tions (such  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
NAACP,  and  Conunittee  for  Constitutional 
Government)  whose  advocacy  of  legislation 
springs  from  their  ideals  of  Justice  or  gen- 
eral Ideological  commitments,  which  have  no 
direct  connection  with  their  members'  "busi- 
ness interests." 


If  enacted,  this  "sleeper"  provision  of  the 
current  tax  bill  might  very  well  in  the  long 
rvm  have  a  far  more  profound  effect  upon 
the  American  economy  and  polity  than  the 
President's  much-debated  dividend  with- 
holding   and    investment    credit    proposals. 

Robert  H.  Clarke. 

Prwceton,  VJ.,  June  15.  1962. 


SOVIET      AGRICULTURE — WHY      IT 
HAS    MADE    LITTLE    PROGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  quarterly  review,  there  is  a  very  fine 
article  entitled  "Soviet  Agriculture 
Marks  Time,"  written  by  a  competent 
scholar  named  Alec  Nove. 

One  of  the  most  significant  political 
developments  internationally  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  the  great  failure  of 
Communist  agriculture.  Many  people 
have  just  assumed  that  this  failure  was 
related  to  drought  or  to  some  natural 
development  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Some 
persons  have  contended  that  the  fail- 
ure of  Soviet  agriculture  is  due  to  the 
centralized  control  and  the  lack  of  in- 
dividual incentive  and  individual  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  fanners — the 
kind  of  individual  opportunity  that 
farmers  have  in  this  coimtry. 

This  study  by  Alec  Nove  discusses  in 
some  detail  the  very  serious  agriculture 
problems  the  Russians  have. 

The  article  is  significant  in  implying 
the  advantage  the  free  world  has  over  the 
Communist  world  because  our  farmers 
are  increasingly  more  productive,  where- 
as agriculture  productivity  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  brought  to  a  surprising 
halt. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  agricultural  re- 
sources in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  ^ite  of 
the  new  lands  program,  the  most  ambi- 
tious effort  to  bring  new  land  into  pro- 
duction, any  coimtry  has  engaged  In, 
and  which  has  brought  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  new  land  into  produc- 
tion, what  has  hapF>ened  is  very  start- 
ling. 

The  plan  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  to 
have  in  1961  155.2  million  tons  of  grain. 
Their  performance  was  only  137.2  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain. 

The  Soviets  planned  to  have  11.8  mil- 
lion tons  of  meat.  Their  performance 
was  8.8  million  tons  of  meat.  They 
planned  to  have  78.4  million  tons  of 
milk;  62.5  million  tons  was  their 
performance. 

Even  more  dramatic,  I  think,  is  the 
record  of  what  has  happened  in  grain 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Primarily  because  of  the  rectification 
of  some  of  the  extreme  mistakes  made 
by  Stalin,  there  was  an  expansion  of 
Soviet  agriculture  between  1953  and 
1958.  Since  1958,  whereas  in  the  free 
world,  and  dramatically  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  productivity  has 
enormously  Increased,  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  total  grain  harvest  has  actual- 
ly dropped.  It  dropped  frwn  a  high  of 
141.2  million  tons  of  production  in  1958 
to  137.3  million  tons  last  year,  with  no 
indication  of  any  substantial  increase. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  on  page  578  of  the  article  in  For- 
eign AffEdrs  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


rns 

MM 

106« 

lose 

1067 

1868 

1W9 

mo 

1061 

T«tn1  gntn  karvnit 

82.5 

27.1 

ft.4 

86.8 

37.6 
7.7 

IOClS 

28.0 

4.8 

127.6 
63.6 
23.8 

105.0 
38.5 
W  5 

HI.  2 

68.8 
22.0 

125.9 
55.3 
1».  1 

134.3 
SOlI 
18.8 

137.8 

IlarviaiU'd  in  virBin  lands 

)larT««t«diii  Kacakhstaa 

14.8 

Sources:  ¥m  UU^O,  Nurodnoe  kbocraiatro  S^.a.a.  v.  t96i)Koda,  pp.  44*f-441;  for  1961,  PrsvUm,  Mar.  6,  1962. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
some  of  the  dijQficulties  that  are  involved 
in  the  Soviet  Union's  startling  failure  to 
advance  in  agriculture  are  detailed  on 
page  579  of  Uiis  article.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviets  have  engaged  in  one 
campaign  after  aiMthier  to  step  up  spe- 
cific production  in  particular  areas. 
These  campaigns  have  been  incredibly 
mistaken,  because  what  ihey  have  done 
is  persuade  the  Communist  managers 
and  others  who  are  in  charge  of  pro- 
duction on  the  farms  to  try  u>  reach 
the  campaign  goals  at  all  costs,  and  "all 
costs"  have  resulted  in  very  bad  farm 
practices  that  have  impoverished  the 
soil  and  resulted  in  great,  downward 
production  trends. 

For  example,  in  the  first  place,  the  na- 
ture of  the  campaign  itself  caused  the 
plowLDg  up  of  some  land  with  unsuitable 
soil,  or  with  excessive  sparse  rainfalL 

Second,  a  surprisingly  high  prcqxirtion 
of  the  machinery  is  not  kept  in  good 
repair  and  cannot  be  used,  owing  to  lack 
of  spare  parts,  skilled  mechanics,  and 
workshops.  The  situation  has  been 
getting  steadily  worse.  Thus,  there 
were  32,000  combine-harvesters  inactive 
in  Kazakhstan  in  1959,  but  60,000  were 
in  disrepair  at  the  start  of  the  1961 
harvest. 

Third,  the  right  kind  of  rapidly  rip- 
ening seed  is  aekiom  available.  This,  in 
comtiination  with  the  shortage  of  work- 
ing machinery,  delays  the  harvest,  and, 
in  tills  area  of  early  frosts,  heavy  losses 
result. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  lack  of  amen- 
ities has  driven  away  some  at  the  per- 
manent labor  force. 

In  the  fifth  i^ace,  as  I  pointed  out, 
the  land  has  been  badly  misused. 

One  of  the  most  significant  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Nove  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  in  a  jam,  because  of  its 
centralised  policies  of  agricultural  con- 
trol, which  makes  it  very  hard  to  solve 
the  farm  problems. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  considering 
the  most  serious  challenge  of  Interna- 
tional communism  recognize  that  in 
China  the  Government  heis  been  drasti- 
cally weakened  by  famine,  and  In  Rus- 
sia the  Govermnent's  whole  economic 
program  and  its  plans  for  challenging  us 
have  been  drastically  set  ba^  by  these 
economic  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Nove's  article  shows  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, no  matter  what  Khrushchev  does 
now,  to  work  his  way  out  of  the  problem. 
He  imi^ies  it  is  going  to  take  years  be- 
fore the  Soviet  Union  makes  substantial 
progress. 


I  direct  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  because  it 
seems  to  me.  if  this  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  a  competent  scholar  Is  true,  we 
should  be  very  careful  and  thoughtful  of 
how  we  use  our  surpluses  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  a  tremendously  useful 
weapon  of  economic  and  political  power, 
and  I  think  we  can  use  that  instrument 
particularly  well  when  we  recognize  the 
very  serious  problems  involved  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

•Riere  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  stress,  and  that  is  that  this  weakness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  attributable  to 
centralized  control.  It  is  attributable  to 
far  too  great  a  reliance  on  decisions 
made  by  the  Central  Government.  I 
think  that  while  we  are  far  away  from 
that  kind  of  centralized  control  in  our 
own  agriculture,  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful about  revising  our  basic  agricultural 
laws  in  this  country,  in  view  of  the  many 
advantages  that  our  consumers  have  re- 
ceived, that  our  Nation  and  the  whole 
free  world  have  received,  from  our  pro- 
ductivity, and  in  view  of  the  great  weak- 
ness wiuch  tias  been  visited  uix>n  the 
Soviet  Union  economy  because  of  its 
drastic  and  very  complete  control  of  all 
Its  agriculture. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  Foreign  Affairs,  beginning 
on  page  576,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recor». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOVIXT   ACUCUI.TUBX    VfaBKB    TiMX 

(By  Alec  Nove) 
Nloe  years  ftgo,  KhniabcheT  addressed  the 
first  •gricultural  plenum  at  tbe  eentral 
OGtnmlttee  since  Stalin's  death.  His  Irank 
exposure  of  tbe  poor  state  ot  Soviet  aerl- 
eultore  was  followed  by  action  along  a  wide 
tTxxxt.  Prices  paid  by  the  state  for  farm  pro- 
duce were  substantially  raised.  Investments 
In  agriculture  Increased,  peasant  incomes 
showed  a  much  needed  and  rapid  rise  from 
very  low  levels.  Tax  and  other  burdens  on 
tbe  private  activities  of  peasants  were  eased, 
to  Um  benefit  of  all  concerned;  for  example. 
In  5  years  the  nnmber  at  privately  owned 
cows  Increased  25  percent^  In  1956  a  ma)or 
organizational  wealuiess  was  corrected :  Trac- 
tors and  other  machinery  formerly  owned  and 
operated  by  tbe  machine  tractor  stations 
(MTS)  were  sold  to  the  collective  farms 
which  the  MTS  had  previously  serviced  (and 
also  supervised).  In  1958.  too.  the  Govern- 
ment dropped  Its  complex  multiple-price  sys- 
tem, under  which  faiuis  recelted  a  low  price 
for  a  quota  of  produce  and  a  higher  one  for 
deliveries  in  excess  of  their  quota;  this  was 
replaced  by  a  single  price  for  each  product, 
with  zonal  variations. 


The  period  1953-58,  then,  was  cme  of  re- 
form, of  higher  incomes,  of  lar^  Invest- 
ments, of  new  methods.  It  was  also  one  of 
higher  production.  The  1958  grain  harvest 
art  an  aUtlme  record.  Sugarbeets  and  cotton 
also  dkl  very  well.  Milk  yields  benefited  from 
tbe  improved  diet  of  tbe  cows.  Acoordlng 
to  the  official  statistics,  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  gross  agricultural  output  In  the  6 
years  1963  58  was  8.8  percent.  This  would 
be  a  remarkable  achievement.  If  the  statistics 
were  reliable,  but  there  are  ample  grounds 
for  suspecting  some  degree  of  exaggeraUon. 
Sven  so,  no  serious  observer  doubts  that  a 
substantial  advance  was  recorded  In  these 
years. 

No  doubt.  Inspired  by  the  figxtres  with 
which  they  were  supplied.  Khmshchev  and 
his  colleagues  projected  an  even  uKire  rapid 
growth  of  agricultural  output  in  the  7-year 
plan  (1959-65),  and  onward  through  1970. 
Extremely  ambitious  plans  were  envisaged 
for  meat  production,  in  ptartlcular.  and  for 
other  scarce  items  such  as  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Tet  for  S  consecutive  years  steoe 
1SS8  tbe  figures  have  shown  no  appreciable 
change,  merely  some  fluctuations  reflecting 
better  or  worse  weather.  Intieed,  grain  har- 
vests have  been  below  tbe  1958  record.  How 
far  performance  lags  behind  plan  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  tabic  (totals  are  in  mU- 
Uons  of  tons)  : 


UU  plSB 

lOUper- 
formsBca 

Onin 

iU.7 

78.4 

U7.3 

8.8 

Mnk_ _ 

62.5 

Source:  Klirushchev,  Prnvda,  Mar.  B,  1W2. 

AUowance  for  statlstieal  Inflation  of  out- 
put would  make  the  sbortfaU  even  greater. 
There  is  no  doubt  tbat  Khrushchev  is 
alarmed,  because  he  has  admitted  as  much 
at  great  length,  and  has  proposed  a  number 
of  remedies. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine 
tbe  reasons  for  tbe  dlfllcultles  in  which  So- 
viet agriculture  finds  Itself,  and  to  assess  the 
likely  elBcacy  of  the  measures  proposed  to 
set  matters  right.  But  before  doing  so  it 
Is  Important  to  repeat  that  there  has  been 
a  slaable  advance  since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
and  tbat  tbe  crisis  in  Soviet  agriculture  Is 
essentially  to  be  seen  ss  a  faUure  to  expand, 
a  failure  to  measure  up  to  very  ambitioxK 
plans,  rather  than  as  a  ooUapse.  Various 
foods  are  In  sbcrt  supply  In  many  cities  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  but  there  Is  some 
truth  In  Khrushchev's  assertion  that  tbe 
shortage  has  been  exacerbated  by  an  In- 
crease in  personal  Incomes  (with  retail  prices 
broadly  unchanged  > . 

In  considering  the  problems  of  Soviet  agri- 
culture, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  sev- 
eral types  of  dlBculty.  and,  oorrespondlngly. 
different  kinds  of  policies  or  remedial  uigss 
ures.  There  is,  first,  the  complex  of  prob- 
lems related  to  soil  utUiaatlon.  agricultural 
techniques,  equipment,  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  called  problems  of  production. 
Secondly,  there  are  questions  connected  with 
the  peasants,  with  their  private  Interests, 
incomes,  incentives.  PlniUly,  there  are  tbe 
nxany  problems  of  agricultural  planning,  ad- 
ministration, and  control.  These  are  aU  to 
some  extent  interconnected,  as  when,  for 
Instance,  an  administrative  measure  designed 
to  improve  technique  affects  the  peasants' 
private  acUvlUes.  Nonetbeleas.  It  remains 
true  that  these  various  matters  are  to  some 
extent  distinct  and  can  be  separately  ana- 
lysed. 

n.  rwomuKMs  or  Twoaxfcaoa 


One  of  tbe  prtnctpsl  objects — tbough  not 
tbe  only  object — o*  Soviet  farm  policy  Is  to 

increase    production.     Under    any    political 
system,   this  would  involve  overcoming  se- 
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rlous  obstacles,  for  a  larp»  part  of  Soviet 
territory  Is  unsuitable  for  agriculture. 
Where  the  soil  Is  fertile  there  Is  usually  a 
high  risk  of  drought,  and  where  rainfall  Is 
adequate  the  soil  Is  generally  poor.  Two  of 
Khrushchev's  principal  remedies — designed 
to  provide  more  crops  and  especially  more 
grain  for  human  and  animal  consumption — 
were  the  virgin  lands  and  the  com  cam- 
paigns. The  first  involved  enlarging  the 
area  of  extensive  farming,  the  second  was 
an  attempt  to  intensify  farming.  Both 
have  now  been  running  for  8  years  or  more, 
and  so  some  assessment  of  their  effectiveness 
is  possible. 

The  virgin-lands  campaign  was  a  truly 
formidable  undtirtaklng.  It  added  to  the 
farmland  of  the  Soviet  Union  an  area  equal 
to  the  cultivated  land  of  Canada.  Between 
1963  and  1958,  the  total  sown  area  rose  from 


157  to  194.7  million  hectares.  So  great  an 
expansion  In  so  short  a  period  has  no  paral- 
lel in  agricultural  history.  It  was  achieved 
through  a  major  diversion  of  machinery  and 
with  a  minimum  number  of  permanent  set- 
tlers, reinforced  at  harvest  time  by  migrant 
labor  (volunteers  or  "volunteers,"  probably 
both).  The  areas  brought  under  cultivation 
were  In  the  northern  half  of  Kazakhstan,  In 
parts  of  west  and  central  Siberia  and  in  the 
territories  east  of  the  lower  Volga  and  the 
southern  Urals.  The  principal  crop  was 
grain,  largely  spring  wheat.  The  following 
table  gives  the  official  production  figures  (in 
millions  of  metric  tons)  for  the  total  grain 
harvest  In  the  years  1953-81,  with  a  break- 
down showing  that  part  of  the  total  har- 
vested In  the  virgin  lands,  of  which  Ka- 
zakhstan (shown  as  a  further  subtotal)  is 
one  region. 


196S 

1054 

1955 

1M« 

1«S7 

ign 

ig6« 

1060 

1061 

Total  train  harvest 

82.5 

27.1 

ft.4 

85.0 

37.6 

7.7 

106.8 

28.0 

4.8 

127.6 
63.  fl 
23.8 

105.0 
38.5 
10.5 

141.2 
68.8 
22.0 

125.0 
65.3 
10.1 

134.3 
60.1 
18.8 

137.3 
(«) 
14.8 

Harvested  In  vlntta  land!» 

>  Not  available. 

Sources:  For  1053  60,  Kaiwlnoc  khozyaistvo  SA8.H.  v.  lOM  fodu,  pp.  440-441;  for  1061,  Pr»v<ia,  Mar.  6, 1062. 


Clearly,  grain  production  did  increase 
greaUy  through  1958.  In  1954.  the  first  year 
of  the  campaign,  yields  were  good  but  little 
had  yet  been  plowed.  In  1955,  on  the 
other  hand,  drou(;ht  ruined  the  crop;  In 
Kazakhstan,  for  In-stante,  yields  in  that  year 
average  a  mere  3.8  quintals  per  hectare, 
agaiiut  a  nationwide  average  of  8.5  quintals 
in  a  not  very  favorable  year.  In  1958  the 
harvest  was  very  gxxl— the  best  to  date  in 
the  areas  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The 
1957  crop  was  a  poor  one.  Since  1958,  a  good 
year,  no  further  progress  has  been  made, 
and  the  figures  for  Kazakhstan,  the  territory 
with  the  highest  drought  risk,  have  shown 
an  alarming  down^^ard  trend. 

The  difDculties  encountered  have  been  of 
tbe  following  kinds: 

1.  The  nature  c>f  the  campaign  itself 
caused  the  plowing  up  of  some  land  with 
unsuitable  soil,  or  with  excessively  sparse 
rainfall.  The  caus««  of  such  errors  wUl  be 
discussed  when  we  come  to  analyze  admin- 
istration. 

2.  A  surprisingly  high  proportion  of  the 
machinery  is  not  kept  In  good  repair  and 
cannot  be  used,  owing  to  lack  of  spare  parts, 
skilled  mechanics,  and  workshops.  The  situ- 
ation has  been  get:Ing  steadily  worse;  thus 
there  were  32.000  combine-harvesters  in- 
active in  Kazakhstan  in  1959,  but  60,000 
were  In  disrepair  at  the  start  of  the  1961 
harvsst.1 

3.  The  right  kind  of  rapidly  rlfwnlng  seed 
is  seldom  available  This,  in  combination 
with  the  shortage  of  working  machinery, 
delays  the  harvest,  and.  In  this  area  of  early 
frosts,  heavy  losses  result. 

4.  Lack  of  amenl'.Ies  has  driven  away  some 
of  the  permanent  labor  force,  despite  re- 
peated criticisms  of  this  sUte  of  affairs  by 
Khrushchev  and  by  many  lesser  officials. 

5.  The  land  bac  been  misused.  Spring 
wheat  has  been  sown  year  after  year,  al- 
though there  was  no  lack  of  warnings  as  to 
the  consequences.  Weed  infestation,  soil 
erosion,  reduced  natural  fertUlty  are  all 
named  as  causes  of  falling  yield.  No  accept- 
able system  of  cultivation  and  crop  rotation 
has  yet  been  agree<l  upon. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  campaign  to 
date  has  paid  gooc.  dividends.  It  was  clear 
from  the  start  that  there  would  be  some 


>  These  figures  are  tAksn  from  the  remark- 
able speech  by  the  premier  of  Kazakhstan, 
Sharlpov,  in  KazalJiutanskaya  Pravda.  Dec. 
24. 19ei. 
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bad  years,  and.  whatever  discount  is  made 
for  statistical  exaggeration,  It  is  stirely  true 
that  a  substantial  contribution  has  been 
made  to  Soviet  grain  supplies,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  obtained  so  quickly. 
Moreover,  poor  weather  conditions  In  the 
Ukraine  have  often  coincided  with  good  ones 
In  Kazakhstan,  so  that  one  effect  of  the 
campaign  has  been  to  spread  the  risks  some- 
what. 

The  future,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  much 
less  satisfactory.  It  Is  known  that  some  of 
tbe  newly  opened  lands  are  of  good  quality, 
while  others  appear  to  have  been  plowed 
up  on  orders  from  above  and  against  the 
better  Judgment  of  local  experts,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  much  land  may  be  In  each 
category.  Nor  have  we  the  means  of  assess- 
ing tbe  extent  of  damage  done  by  prolonged 
monoculture,  or  wind  erosion,  though  these 
factors  have  certainly  contributed  to  the 
steady  drop  in  output  and  yield  in  Kazakh- 
stan, where  the  bulk  of  the  least  suitable 
lands  happens  to  be  situated.  Probably 
some  of  the  plowed-up  land  will  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Remedial  measures  at  present 
being  discussed  may  well  run  into  adminis- 
trative difficulties,  because  of  Khrushchev's 
strong  distaste  for  fallow  and  grasses,  which 
presumably  should  be  extended  in  some  areas 
if  the  land  is  to  be  saved.  Increased  appli- 
cation of  fertilizer  Is  unlikely  to  provide  a 
solution  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  (Very 
little  is  used  on  the  somewhat  similar  Ca- 
nadian prairies,  though  rainfall  there  is 
slightly  higher.)  In  all  the  circumstances, 
it  would  be  sensible  to  assvune  that  a  bigger 
contribution  will  be  needed  from  traditional 
agricultural  areas,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  fortunate  If  means  are  found  to 
maintain  average  yields  In  these  marginal 
lands  at  the  modest  levels  of  the  last  few 
years. 

Khrushchev  was  conscious  from  the  first 
of  the  need  to  increase  substantially  the 
output  of  fodder,  particularly  fodder  grains. 
In  the  "old"  cultivated  areas.  This  was  the 
primary  object  of  his  com  cami>algn.  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  growing  of  so  much 
wheat  In  the  virgin  lands.  Com  had  been 
neglected,  and  its  acreage  In  1953  was  act- 
ually somewhat  lower  than  in  1940  and  1950. 
To  enforce  a  rapid  change,  Khrushchev  had 
recourse  to  continuous  propaganda  and  ad- 
ministrative pressures.  As  a  result,  the  area 
under  com  rose  rapidly  from  3.6  million 
hectares  in  1953  to  19.7  in  1958  and  38.2  in 
1981.    With  strong  pressure  to  sow  com  on 


good  land  and  to  give  it  a  large  share  of 
the  available  fertilizer,*  yields  rose  also,  as 
the  following  table  shows: 


1063 

I0S8 

1050 

1961 

'I  offtl  com  harvest  (millions 
of  iwtric  tons) 

8.7 

ia6 

1«l7 

2a6 

12.0 
13.8 

24.0 

Vicld  (quintals  per  boctare).. 

18.2 

However,  these  official  averages  conceal 
vast  regional  variations.  Thus  in  some 
areas  in  which  corn  was  sown  by  order, 
yields  were  exceedingly  low;  these  include 
the  Volga  area  and  the  Urals,  where  average 
yields  for  the  period  1957-59  were  respec- 
tively 5.1  and  4.5  quintals  per  hectare.  This 
represents  utter  failure. 

Nonetheless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  virgin 
lands  campaign,  tbe  underlying  idea  behind 
Khrvishchev's  com  plan  was  sound,  and  tbe 
substantial  Increase  In  silage  supplies  (from 
32  mUUon  tons  in  1953  to  188  mUllon  tons 
in  1960,  largely  due  to  oom)  certainly  helped 
in  raising  milk  yields  and  providing  a  better 
diet  for  an  expcmded  livestock  population. 
The  trouble,  as  In  the  case  of  the  virgin 
lands  campaign,  has  been  the  campaigning 
methods  themselves,  which  caused  rapid  ex- 
pansion under  conditions  which  were  often 
unsuitable.  (Khrushchev  has  repeatedly 
claimed  that  com  can  grow  even  as  far 
north  as  Archangel.)  Orders  from  the  cen- 
ter demanded  that  all  corn  be  sown  In 
square  cliisters,  although,  as  several  local 
agronomists  sought  vainly  to  point  out.  it 
is  often  more  convenient  to  show  In  rows. 

Khrushchev  has  also  set  uiu'eallstic  goals. 
Thus  whole  provinces  in  the  Ukraine  were 
expected  to  achieve  a  yield  of  50  quintals 
of  corn  per  hectare  In  1961,  whereas  Ameri- 
can yields,  with  more  suitable  soils  and 
warmer  climate,  averaged  around  32  quin- 
tals. Even  though  the  1961  harvest  In  the 
Ukraine  was  an  alltlme  record,  with  ex- 
cellent weather  conditions,  no  province  came 
within  15  quintals  of  this  target.  Instead 
of  learning  his  lesson.  Khrushchev  has  re- 
peated his  demand  for  50  quintals  per  hec- 
tare In  1962.  One  Is  left  wondering  which 
would  do  more  harm:  f allure  (with  or  with- 
out simulation  of  success) ,  or  success  botight 
at  the  cost  of  neglecting  all  other  farming 
needs  of  the  Ukraine;  presumably  the 
former.  It  is  this  chronic  tendency  to  over- 
do a  good  idea,  to  imi>ose  it  by  decree,  which 
ruins  its  application  and  does  so  much  harm 
to  Soviet  agriculture.  More  will  be  said  be- 
low about  the  causes  of  such  practices. 

Meanwhile  we  must  turn  to  consider  the 
latest  of  Khrushchev's  campaigns — to  plow 
up  meadows  and  reduce  the  area  of  sown 
grasses.  Its  motive,  like  that  of  the  com 
campaign,  was  the  need  for  fodder,  more 
in  quantity  and  more  diversified  in  type. 
This  called  for  a  fuHher  Intensification  of 
agriculture,  which,  as  Khrushchev  rightly 
saw,  was  inconsistent  with  the  previously 
fashionable  travopolye  (rotational  grass) 
crop  system,  associated  with  the  name  of 
Vilyams  (Williams)  and  Imposed  under  Stal- 
in on  all  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  regardless 
of  local  conditions.  While  grass  could  be  a 
valuable  source  of  fodder  In  the  Baltic  States 
or  the  northwest,  in  central  and  south 
Russia  it  grows  poorly  and  provides  little 
hay.  Consequently  there  was  much  to  criti- 
cize in  these  cropping  practices.  Khru- 
shchev attacked  the  indiscriminate  enforce- 
ment of  travopolye  In  1954,  but  agronomists 
had  been  trained  in  this  way  of  thinking, 
officials  were  used  to  it,  and  those  experts 
who  had  opposed  it  in  Stalin's  day  had  been 
punished  or  demoted.  Consequently,  little 
change  actually  occurred. 


•  Perhaps  this  Is  why  potatoes,  which  com- 
pete for  scarce  fertilizer  with  the  more  fash- 
ionable com,  have  been  doing  badly  of  late. 
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Klirushchev  launched  an  all-out  assault 
on  travopolye  In  1961 — in  speeches  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  the  22d  party 
congress.  He  pointed  to  the  vast  areas  of 
sown  grasses,  of  meadows,  of  low-yield 
crops  such  as  oats.  He  ridiculed  those 
provinces.  Including  Leningrad  and  Moscow, 
where  50  percent  or  more  of  all  arable  land 
consisted  of  grasses  and  fallow.  He  de- 
manded that  such  crops  as  corn,  peas,  beans, 
and  sugarbeets  be  sown  Instead.  In  virtually 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Only  by  Intensifica- 
tion of  agriculture  of  this  kind,  he  asserted, 
would  It  be  possible  to  produce  sufficient 
fodder.  Agricultural  experts  or  officials  who 
did  not  see  this  would  have  to  be  reeducated 
or  removed.  Crop  rotation,  too,  must  be 
drastically  altered  forthwith. 

Again,  as  In  the  case  of  the  virgin-lands 
and  corn  campaigns.  Khriishchev  appears 
right  In  general  principle,  but  the  method  of 
enforcing  his  Ideas  almost  Insures  that  very 
serious  errors  will  be  made  In  some  parts  of 
the  country.  The  new  system  will  not  be 
•  understood.  New  crops  will  be  grown  by 
order  in  areas  where  soil  conditions  or  labor 
shortage  or  the  lack  of  necessary  machinery 
or  fertilizer  will  make  it  impossible  to  apply 
the  directive  effectively.  For  example,  in 
parts  of  the  Baltic  States  or  In  the  Leningrad 
province  It  may  well  be  rational  to  grow 
grass,  because,  although  it  would  certainly 
be  possible  to  produce  more  fodder  per  hec- 
tare by  planting,  say,  beans,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  extra  labor  involved.  Incredibly 
enough,  Khrushchev  hardly  mentioned  that 
additional  inputs  would  be  necessary;  all 
he  declared  himself  concerned  about  was  the 
amount  of  fodder  produced.  Of  course, 
Khrushchev  wan  careful  to  warn  against  ex- 
cesses; grass  was  not  to  be  universally 
banished,  fallow  might  be  necessary  here 
and  there,  and  so  on.  But  the  general  sense 
of  his  instructions  was  such  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  followed  by  orders  to  plow  up 
grass,  to  ban  fallow  and  sow  beans,  corn, 
etc.,  regardless  or  circumstances.  Thus  the 
Premier  of  Latvia  mentioned  that  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Baltic  States  were  al- 
ready treating  clover  as  a  "forbidden  crop." » 
Khrxishchev  must  know  all  this.  Yet  pre- 
sumably he  can  see  no  other  way  of  breaking 
up  existing  irrational  farm  practices,  since 
his  only  available  weapon  is  the  party  ma- 
chine, and  this  Is  the  sort  of  way  it  works. 
In  his  Impatience  with  low  yields  and  general 
inefficiency,  these  crude  administrative 
methods  must  appear  to  him  as  Irreplace- 
able. 

One  cannot  envisage  a  rapid  advance  of 
Soviet  agriculture  by  such  methods — the 
more  so  as  the  agricultural  machinery  In- 
dustry has  been  undergoing  a  painful  ^- 
riod  of  readjustment.  Production  of  some 
vital  items  has  fallen  drastically.  Khru- 
shchev himself  cited  with  dismay  the  fact 
that  output  of  corn  silage  combines,  ur- 
gently needed  as  a  result  of  the  expansion 
of  the  corn  acreage,  actually  fell  from  65,- 
000  in  1957  to  13,000  In  I960.*  Other  sources 
confirm  that  the  new  system  of  ind\istrial 
planning  has  caused  much  confusion  in  farm 
machinery  factories.'  The  chronic  shortage 
of  spare  parts  continues,  and  decrees  about 
expahdlng  their  output  and  making  them 
available  to  farms  on  free  purchase  (as  dis- 
tinct from  administrative  avocation)  have 
remained  on  paper .•    Finally,  fertilizer  pro- 


'  Y.  Peive,  Ekonomlcheskaya  gazeta,  Mar. 
6,  1962.  p.  5. 

*  Pravda.  Mar.  6,  1962.  Khrushchev  there 
cites  other  examples. 

*  See  in  particular  the  article  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Tula  farm  machinery  factory, 
Ekonomlcheskaya  gazeta,  Jan.  15,  1962,  p.  8. 

*  A  1961  decree  provides  for  severe  punish- 
ment for  allowing  farm  machinery  to  de- 
teriorate, but  often  enough  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  lack  of  spare  parts,  or  of  materials 


duction  and  output  of  other  Important  agri- 
culture chemicals  (sprays,  weed  killers,  etc.) 
are  far  behind  schedule.  Khrushchev  con-' 
trasted  the  7-year-plan  target  for  mineral 
fertilizer — an  Increase  from  12  to  35  million 
tons — with  the  achievement  of  an  Increase 
of  a  mere  2.9  million  tons  in  3  years.  New 
capacity  is  being  delayed,  and  the  comple- 
tion for  the  3  years  is  only  44  percent  ful- 
filled.' No  wonder  the  Ukrainian  party 
leader,  Podgornyl,  complained  that  fertilizer 
supplies  were  inadequate:  "For  instance,  de- 
liveries to  the  Ukraine  of  fertilizer  for  sugar 
beet  growing,  per  unit  of  land,  has  actually 
diminished  In  the  past  few  years."  He  also 
deplored  serious  difficulties  in  supplies  of 
timber,  vehicles,  tires,  and  metal."  These  are 
products  of  obvious  Importance  to  agricul- 
ture. The  adoption  of  even  the  best  tech- 
niques cannot  bring  results  if  the  required 
machines  are  not  available,  or  if  they  break 
down  and  cannot  be  repaired,  or  if,  as  In 
some  areas,  farms  do  not  even  have  carts 
or  trailers  to  move  into  the  fields  the  fer- 
tilizer which  they  do  have  available. 

One  purpose  of  the  party's  recent  declara- 
tions may  be  to  restore  a  high  priority  to 
the  Industrial  sectors  which  serve  agricul- 
ture, and  surely  some  Improvements  are  both 
possible  and  likely.  However,  these  short- 
ages, which  hamper  agriculture  even  with 
existing  cropping  arrangements,  must  greatly 
hinder  the  application  of  the  antitravopolye 
policies,  which  call  for  much  Increased  utili- 
zation of  both  machinery  and  fertilizer.  If 
this  call  cannot  be  met.  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  large  additional  expenditure  of  peas- 
ant labor  without  sufficient  return.*  It 
should  be  added  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  ploughing  up  of  grasses,  private  livestock 
may  be  deprived  of  pasturage,  to  the  further 
detriment  of  production  and  peasant  morale. 
( When  the  corn  campaign  was  launched,  the 
peasants  were  promised  part  of  the  com  for 
their  animals;  but  no  such  promises  are  be- 
ing made  at  present.) 

Zn.   THE  PEASANTS 

By  the  end  of  1957.  many  collectivized 
peasants  must  have  felt  considerable  grounds 
for  satisfaction.  Cash  distributions  from  the 
farms  had  risen  almost  fourfold  in  5  years. 
They  were  about  to  be  freed  from  all  delivery 
obligations  to  the  state  from  their  private 
holdings,  and  their  private  livestock  was  ex- 
panding at  a  fairly  impressive  rate.  It  is  true 
that  work  discipline  was  being  tightened. 
But  clearly  things  were  improving. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  i>easant8  have 
been  in  a  much  less  satisfactory  situation. 
Space  precludes  anything  like  a  full  anal- 
ysis of  the  many  factors  involved.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  unfavorable  de- 
velopments: 

1.  Attempts,  sometimes  encouraged  by  the 
authorities,  to  pay  collective  farmers  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  "wage,"  instead  of  in 
"workday  units"  of  uncertain  value,  have 
broken  down  in  many  areas,"  because  there 
Is  still  no  financial  basis  for  any  regular  pay- 
ment for  work  done,  except  on  the  richer 
farms.  For  7  years  the  press  has  been 
publishing  articles  and  letters  Insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  earmarking  a  fixed  share  of 
farm  revenue  to  pay  the  peasant  members. 
Yet  nothing  effective  has  been  done. 

2.  The  1958  reforms  had  the  unintended 
consequence  of  increasing  disparities  in  in- 
come between  rich  and  j)oor  farms.  This 
was  because,  until  that  year,  the  more  fertile 


with  which  to  build  shelter  and  storage 
space. 

'  Pravda,  Mar.  8,  1962. 

'Pravda,   Mar.   7,    1962. 

*  The  burdens  on  the  labor  force  which 
present  policies  impose  were  stressed  at  the 
Central  Committee  plenum  by  P.  Abroslmov 
(Pravda,  Mar.  8,  1962). 

'"  See  evidence  in  A.  Kraeva,  Voprosy  eko- 
nomlki.  No.  8/1961.  p.  74. 


areas  were  charged  a  kind  of  disguised  dif- 
ferential rent  by  having  to  pay  more  for  work 
done  by  the  M.T.S.  and  by  being  compelled 
to  deliver  a  bigger  quota  of  produce  at  low 
prices.  The  abolition  of  the  M.T.S.  and  the 
unification  of  delivery  prices  eliminated  these 
methods.  It  Is  true  that  the  unified  delivery 
prices  are  lower  in  fertile  areas,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  quite  snmll. 

3.  Peasant  Income  from  collective  farms 
appears  to  have  declined  since  1957.  The 
evidence  for  this  lies,  first,  in  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  statistical  silance  since  1057, 
which  usually  Indicates  that  the  figures  look 
bad.  Second,  two  Soviet  scholars  have  used 
regional  and  or  sample  data  to  show  a  fall 
in  distributions  to  peasants  since  that  date; 
one  of  the  writers,  citing  a  15  percent  re- 
duction between  1957  and  I960  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Rostov,  lists  a  number  of  other 
areas  in  which  "the  situation  Is  broadly 
similar."  >'  This  happened  despite  a  rise  in 
gross  revenues,  and  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  pressure  to  spend  large  sums  on  in- 
vestment, to  exorbitant  charges  for  repairs 
In  state-run  workshops,  and  the  need  to  pay 
black-market  prices  to  obtain  desperately 
scarce  tires,  building  materials  and  sp4u« 
parts." 

4.  Restrictions  have  been  Imposed  on  pri- 
vate activities  of  peasants,  and  the  number 
of  privately  owned  cows  has  declined  sharply 
since  the  end  of  1957.  In  consequence,  and 
also  because  of  a  decline  in  free-market 
sales,  peasant  incomes  in  cash  and  produce 
from  their  private  plots  have  fallen,  too. 
Thus  there  is  evidence  of  a  significant  de- 
cline in  peasant  living  standards,  which 
must  affect  incentives. 

Several  measures  have  been  taken  to  ease 
the  financial  burdens  of  the  collective  farms: 
prices  of  some  items  which  farms  must  pur- 
chase were  reduced  in  1961.  credit  terms 
were  eased,  and  jsayments  for  produce  were 
made  in  advance.  Also,  nearly  2  million 
collective-farm  peasants  have  been  converted 
to  state- farm  status  since  1957,  making  them 
regular  wage  earners  (though  the  wages  are 
low) .  However,  possibly  because  of  financial 
stringency,  the  Government  has  done  little 
indeed  to  improve  peasant  Incomes,  and 
must  have  caused  much  irritation  by  Its 
measures  against   private  livestock. 

Perhaps  the  renewed  restrictions  on  private 
activities  of  peasants  are  designed  to  i>er- 
suade  them  to  work  harder  for  the  collec- 
tives. Certainly,  It  could  be  shown  that 
millions  of  man-hours  are  dissipated  on  pri- 
vate landholdings  and  millions  more  on  tak- 
ing produce  to  market.  The  Soviet  leaden 
could  well^^gue  that  these  are  not  efficient 
ways  of  using  labor.  Yet,  in  exJisting  cir- 
cumstance*.  -the  private  plot  and  the  free 
market  ar»  Indispensable,  both  for  the 
peasants  an<:^  for  urban  consumers  of  food- 
stuffs. In  the  first  place,  the  private  hold- 
ings, though  primitively  cultivated,  are  often 
much  more  productive,  per  unit  of  land,  than 
collective  or  state  farms,  due  partly  to  hard 
work  and  partly  to  the  concentration  of 
manure  on  a  small  area.  To  take  a  partic- 
ularly striking  example,  in  1959  a  hectare 
of  potatoes  on  private  holdings  yielded  11. 6 
tons,  as  against  6.6  on  state  and  collective 
farms."  Second,  particularly  in  small  towns 
and  In  rural  districts,  the  state  distribution 
network  is  utterly  Incapable  of  coping  with 
food  supplies,  except  for  a  narrow  range  of 
staple  items.  In  this  situation  a  cut  In  the 
number  of  private  cows  may  create  serious 
shortages. 
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"Ibid.,  p.  77,  and  E.  Kapustln,  Ekono- 
mlcheskaya gazeta,  Apr.  9,  1962,  p.  8. 

"E.g.,  see  articles  in  Ekonomlcheskaya 
gazeta  by  M.  Semko  and  A.  Severov,  respec- 
tively. Mar.  6  and  Mar.  19.  1963. 

"  Calculated  from  detailed  flgxires  given  In 
the  statistical  compendium,  Selskoe  khozy- 
alfitvo  S.S.SJl.  (Moscow,  1960). 


Why,  since  milk  production  on  state  and 
collective  farms  h^is  fully  offset  the  decline 
In  private  output,  does  this  situation  occur? 
Some  would  poln-:.  to  exaggerations  In  the 
reporting  of  milk  proctuction,  asserting  that 
output  has  in  fact  fallen.  This  may  well  be 
so.  But  there  is  aiiotlier  and  simpler  reason. 
To  distribute  milk  in  a  "modem"  manner 
is  a  complex  affali-.  It  requires  storage,  re- 
frigeration, specialized  transport,  bottles  or 
cartons,  and  so  on.  All  these  are  lacking, 
outside  of  a  few  big  cities.  In  these  circum- 
stances, even  if  mi  Jc  does  exist  on  some  farm 
30  miles  away,  it  in  impracticable  to  distrib- 
ute It,  and  so  the  local  woman  and  her  one 
private  cow  are  iiTeplaceable.  In  villages, 
except  In  a  very  few  showplaces.  the  private 
plot  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  milk  and 
vegetables  for  peasant  families.  Given  the 
present  structure  cf  Soviet  farming  and  food 
distrltniUon,  measures  against  the  private 
sector  must  have  unfbrtunate  results,  and 
the  quickest  way  <]f  tneurlng  an  Increase  in 
production  of  ma:iy  much-needed  items  is 
to  permit  some  enlargcsnent  of  private  farm- 
ing activities.  It  ii.  extraordinary  that  Khru- 
shchev, who  so  strongly  crltlclaed  the  meas- 
ures taken  onde:-  SUIin  against  private 
plots,  should  be  fdoptlng  his  present  poli- 
cies— or  permittinif  them,  since  It  Is  not  Im- 
possible for  the  party  machine  in  the  villages 
to  take  some  initiative  in  these  matters. 
Surely  he  must  l:now  better  than  anyone 
that  such  interfenmce  damages  not  only  the 
supply  of  food  from  the  private  sector  but 
also  the  morale  c>f  the  peasants  and  their 
work  for  the  collei^ive  and  state  farms.  Yet 
only  recently  it  v/aa  proposed  that  prlvat* 
plou  on  state  farms  be  dona  away  with  and 
that  communal  vegetable-growing  be  substi- 
tuted." One  can  imagine  the  unpopularity 
of  such  imposed  measures.  Here  ideology 
and  administrative  habit  seem  to  stand  di- 
rectly In  the  way  of  increasing  production. 

IV.     AOMINISTJIATION    AND    PLANNING 

The  Soviet  leaders  must  surely  be  fully 
aware  that  agriculture  does  not  take  kindly 
to  centralized  plajining.  that  local  initiative 
is  vital.  Yet  ever  since  collectivization  they 
have  Interfered  with  farming  operations. 
This  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  fact 
that  collectivization  Itself  was  Imposed  by 
the  party,  and  :t  has  required  constant 
vigilance  to  maintain  collective  farms  and 
to  protect  them  from  their  peasant  members. 
Party  watchdogs  must  also  supervise  the 
party-nominated  "elected"  chairmen  who 
were  often  peasants  themselves  and  therefore 
liable  to  give  priority  to  the  farm's  needs 
rather  than  the  state'k.  Low  prices,  which 
helped  to  finance  Industrialization  but 
offered  no  financial  incentive,  made  it  neces- 
sary that  the  coer<  ive  apparatus  of  party  and 
state  be  mobilized  annually  to  enforce  deliv- 
eries to  the  state.  For  many  years  the  princi- 
pal task  of  the  local  party  officials  in  rural 
areas,  and  of  the  ;x>litlcal  officers  within  the 
M.TwS.,  was  to  squeeaa  out  produce  for  the 
state  from  reluctint  and  potentially  back- 
sliding peasants,  who  had  to  be  restrained 
from  spending  their  time  on  their  private 
holdings.  Farms  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pursue  the  principle  off  maximizing  revenues, 
since  the  price  system  was  (and  still  is) 
geared  to  other  objectives.  The  existence  of 
a  free  market  exjrclsed  a  particularly  dis- 
tracting lnfiuenc(>.  Thus  collective  farms 
have  been  accused  of  marketing  vegetables 
in  distant  cities  at  high  prices,  or  growing 
sunflowers  Instead  of  sugarbeets  because  they 
could  sell  sunflower  seed  in  the  free  market 
at  a  profit."  or  e^en— In  the  case  of  a  state 
farm  in  1961 — growing  grass  instead  of  grain 
because,   as    a    surprisingly   honest   director 


"V.  Grlahin.  the  **trada  union"  chief, 
Pravda.  Mar.  10,  1B63. 

"I.  Bodyul.  Ekonomlcheskaya  gazeta.  Mar. 
S.  1962.  p.  6.  Many  similar  example*  could 
be  cited. 


told  Khrushchev  to  his  face,  gracs  does  not 
need  to  be  delivered  to  the  state  and  grain 
does. 

Consequently,  the  habit  developed  of  con- 
trolling agriculture  from  above,  and  of  so 
organizing  farms  and  planning  as  to  facili- 
tate this  control.  To  some  extent  the  amal- 
gamation of  collective  farms,  which  has  more 
than  quadrupled  their  average  size  since  1950 
(and  which  is  still  going  on),  is  explained 
by  the  greater  convenience  in  exerting  con- 
trol from  above,  rather  than  the  convenience 
of  management.  Prom  the  latter  standpoint, 
most  state  and  collective  farms  are  much  too 
big.  TTiis  tendency  to  very  large  size  Is  also 
explained  in  part  by  the  traditional  Marxist 
belief  that  there  are  substantial  economies  of 
scale  in  agriculture. 

When,  in  1963,  the  appalling  state  of 
Soviet  farming  called  for  drastic  remedial 
measures,  Khrushchev  showed  himself  very 
conscious  of  the  harm  done  by  Inefficient 
central  planning.  The  Soviet  press  printed  a 
long  series  of  articles  criticizing  the  stupid- 
ity of  inflexible  production  plans  passed 
down  the  administrative  hierarchy  to  farms 
for  which  they  were  quite  unsuitable.  Khru- 
shchev and  others  declared  that  this  must 
cease.  In  1955,  a  decree  was  adopted  freeing 
the  collective  farms  from  having  production 
plans  determined  for  them;  they  were  to  be 
given  delivery  quotas,  and  were  to  be  free  to 
decide  their  crop  and  livestock  plans,  so 
long  as  these  were  consistent  with  the  quotas. 
It  was  repeatedly  asserted  that  farm  man- 
agement and  agronomists  should  be  free  to 
decide  their  own  methods  in  the  light  of  the 
very  varied  circumstances  which  always  exist 
In  agriculture. 

In  practice,  since  prices  of  neither  output 
nor  input  reflected  either  needs  or  scarcities, 
direction  from  above  had  to  continue.  The 
period  1955-61  was  one  of  experiment  and 
frequent  change  in  administrative  arrange- 
ments. The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  was 
gradually  shorn  of  its  powers,  part  of  which 
were  transferred  to  Gcsplan  (the  central 
planning  agency)  and  part  to  a  new  body 
responsible  for  supply  and  utilization  of 
farm  machinery  and  fertilizer  (Sel'khozte- 
khnika) .  A  number  of  changes  in  purchas- 
ing arrangements  culminated  in  the  setting 
up.  In  1961,  of  a  procin^ments  conMxilttee 
with  local  organs  In  close  touch  with 
farms,  whose  production  programs  they  were 
supposed  to  Influence.  But  production 
planning  was  also  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  provincial  agricultural 
deptu-tment,  while  state  farms  came  under 
a  provincial  trust  which  took  its  orders 
from  organs  of  the  individual  republics. 

The  result  was  confusion.  Everyone  was 
to  some  extent  responsible,  therefore  no  one 
was.  In  practice,  the  local  party  organs  at 
provincial  (oblast)  and  district  (rayon) 
levels  exercised  the  most  effective  control 
over  collective  farms  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
over  state  farms) .  They  Issued  orders  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  they  could  and  did  dismiss 
the  elected  chairmen  of  farms  and  recom- 
mend others.  But  the  responsibilities  of  the 
local  parties,  and  the  p-essiures  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  gave  rise  to  an  administra- 
tive disease  which  is  worth  analyzing  more 
closely. 

A  rural  party  secretary  has  always  spent 
the  bulk  of  his  time  dealing  with  agricultural 
problems.  His  promotion,  or  dismissal,  de- 
pends on  his  success  in  coping  with  them. 
But  how  is  his  success  or  failure  to  be  de- 
termined? The  answer  in  practice  has  been: 
by  his  ability  to  repc»-t  the  fulfillment  of 
plans  to  his  superiors,  if  possible  ahead  of 
time.  These  plans  tend  to  be  very  ambitious, 
and  Khrushchev  has  systematically  encour- 
aged party  secretaries  to  compete  with  one 
another  by  offering  to  overfulftU  them.  The 
plans  in  question  are  of  many  different 
kinds:  they  might  concern  grain  procure- 
ment, meat  deliveriee,  milk  production,  the 
completion  of  sowing  by  a  certain  date,  tbe 


quadrupling  of  the  com  acreage,  the  \ue  of 
some  fashionable  method  of  harvesting,  and 
so  on.  Ahnoet  invariakly,  the  plans  are 
either  impossible  of  fulfillment,  or  (and 
this  Is  the  cause  of  much  trouble)  can  be 
fulfilled  only  If  other  agricultural  activities, 
which  may  be  Important  but  not  at  the 
moment  the  subject  of  a  campaign,  are 
neglected.  Party  secretaries  are  therefM-e 
repeatedly  pUiced  in  an  impossible  situation. 
They  are,  of  course,  told  to  administer  their 
areas  efficiently,  to  take  into  account  all  the 
multifarious  needs  of  agrlcult\ire.  But  they 
simply  cannot  do  this  while  they  are  being 
cajoled  to  fulfill  plans  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, are  Inconsistent  with  a  healthy 
agrictiltiire. 

By  long  training,  party  officials  have 
tended  to  adapt  their  behavior  to  the  need 
to  report  success  in  the  current  campaign. 
Therefore  cases  like  these  recur  repeatedly 
(all  the  examples  are  genuine  and  could  be 
multt]>lled)  :  seed  grain  Is  delivered  to  the 
state  to  fulfill  delivery  plans,  and  later  other 
grain,  unsorted  and  unsuitable,  has  to  be 
return^  for  seed;  farms  are  ordered  to  sow 
before  the  ground  is  fit  for  it,  and /or  to 
harvest  by  a  fashionable  but,  in  the  given 
clrcumstaaices,  unsuitable  method;  meat 
quotas  are  met  at  the  cost  of  slaughtering 
livestock  needed  in  the  following  year;  to 
fulfill  the  procurement  plan  the  local  party 
boss  orders  the  state  elevators  to  receive 
what  Khrushchev  (in  his  speech  at  Novosi- 
brlsk)  described  as  ''mud.  Ice.  snow  and  un- 
threshed  stalks,"  which  damaged  the 
elevator's  equipment.  Party  officials  have  re- 
peatedly broken  up  established  crop  rota- 
tions to  compel  the  adoption  of  whatever 
was  the  subject  of  the  current  campaign; 
if  they  understood  the  long-term  damage 
which  this  might  do  to  the  soil,  they  would, 
in  any  case,  probably  be  in  charge  of  some 
other  area  by  then.  Other  party  secretaries 
inspired  or  condoned  large-scale  falsification 
of  plan  fulfillment,  by  such  methods  as  in- 
structing farms  to  buy  butter  in  retail  stores 
for  delivery  as  their  own  produce  (note  that 
the  cost  of  this  operation  falls  on  the  peas- 
ants) ,  or  more  simply  by  writing  in  non- 
existent figures  (prlplski).  They  did  not  do 
these  things  because  they  enjoyed  cheating 
or  damaging  the  farms  of  their  area,  but  as 
a  resfKinse  to  pressures  to  achieve  the  im- 
possible. ■^ 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  why  agri- 
cultural plana  are  so  much  less  realistic  than 
industrial  ones.  The  uncertainties  of  the 
weather  constitute  one  reason,  but  another 
is  surely  the  habit  of  campaigning,  which 
is  of  such  long  standing,  has  done  so  much 
damage  to  soiind  farming  and  which  still 
continues.  A  campaign  mxist  have  clearly 
defined  objectives,  priorities  and  dates  on 
which  achievements  are  to  be  measured;  it 
must  Involve  strain,  and  effort  to  achieve 
success,  and  must  lead,  therefore,  to  neglect 
of  other  considerations.  But  In  agricul- 
ture this  does  great  harm. 

Given  these  administrative  habits.  It  fol- 
lowed logically  that  the  planning  autonomy 
granted  to  collective  farms  in  1955  could 
never  be  a  reality.  It  is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand why  all  decentralization  measures 
were  doomed  to  failure.  Devolution  of  au- 
thority in  the  existing  setting  meant  In 
practice  devolution  to  party  secretaries,  who 
alone  were  in  a  position  to  enforce  decisions, 
and  this  led  to  the  systematic  neglect  of 
anything  for  which  there  was  no  pressxire 
from  the  center.  In  a  genuine  effort  to  en- 
coiu-ge  local  initiative.  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced in  1958  that  only  grain-surplus 
regions  were  to  be  given  grain  delivery 
quotas.  The  idea  was  to  encourage  other 
regions  to  meet  their  own  needs  from  their 
own  resources,  and  In  particular  to  con- 
centrate on  fodder  grains  for  their  livestock. 
What  happened  was  that  both  grain  acreage 
and  production  fell  sharply  in  the  areas 
freed  from  delivery  quotas.    In  returning  to 
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centralized  procurement  planning  In  1961, 
Khrushchev  himself  explained  the  reason: 
party  secretaries,  finding  themselves  no 
longer  under  jwessure  to  deliver  grain,  In- 
structed "their"  farms  to  pursue  other  ol>- 
Jectlves  in  which  the  center  seemed  more 
interested;  consequently,  the  fodder  short- 
age was  accentuated. 

It  is  In  the  light  of  all  this  that  one  must 
assess  Khrushchev's  latest  administrative  re- 
forms. There  were  two  possible  ways  out: 
either  to  grant  much  more  autonomy  to 
farm  management,  or  on  the  contrary,  to 
attempt  to  organize  a  more  streamlined  and 
flexible  machine  of  central  control.  He  chose 
the  latter.  Given  his  own  background  and 
the  traditions  of  the  party,  he  could  hardly 
have  done  otherwise. 

A  completely  new  hierarchical  pyramid  of 
control  has  been  created  in  1962.  A  new  All- 
Unlon  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  to  be 
headed  by  a  deputy  premier,  and  Is  to  In- 
clude the  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  central  committee  of  the  party, 
and  the  heads  of  other  relevant  organiza- 
tions, which  retain  their  identity  within,  or 
alongside,  the  new  structure:  the  Procure- 
ments Committee,  Setl'khoztekhnlka.  the 
Ministry  of  Agrlcultxire  (reduced  to  pvirely 
research  and  advisory  functions) ,  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  the  planning  agencies.  This 
new  committee  will  apparently  not  b«  a 
policy-making  body  (Khrushchev  would 
have  headed  it  If  It  were);  It  Is  merely  to 
Insure  that  party  and  state  directives  for 
agriculture  are  carried  out.  But  below  the 
all-union  level  the  situation  Is  different  in 
one  all-important  respect:  the  heads  of  the 
agricultural  committees  in  republics  and 
provinces  are  to  be  the  first  secretaries  of 
the  republican  and  provincial  parties.  At 
provincial  level  and  below,  the  tasks  of  pro- 
curement as  well  as  production  planning,  for 
collective  farms  and  state  farms,  will  be  uni- 
fied under  the  new  committee  within  a 
provincial  agricultural  department.  The 
basic  unit  of  agricultural  planning,  operat- 
ing on  the  Instructions  of  the  provincial 
coniinittee,  will  now  be  a  new  "territorial 
state  and  collective  farm  administration," 
which,  as  a  rule,  will  group  together  several 
districts  (rayony).  In  each  of  these  terri- 
torial administrations  there  will  be  a  "party 
organizer"  deputed  by  the  republican  or  pro- 
visional party  organization. 

This  new  hierarchy  Is  to  have  authority  to 
plan  production,  to  Issue  directives  as  to 
methods,  crop  rotations,  procurements,  and 
in  general  to  be  in  charge  of  both  state  farms 
and  collective  farm  operations.  "Inspector- 
organizers"  employed  by  the  territorial  ad- 
ministrations will  work  within  the  farms 
and  "will  decide  on  the  spot  questions  of 
production  and  procurement."  The  large 
number  of  workshops  and  other  minor  enter- 
prises carried  on  Jointly  by  two  or  more  col- 
lective farms  will  be  placed  directly  under 
the  territorial  administrations.  An  end  \r 
finally  made  of  the  doctrine,  so  often  dis- 
regarded In  practice,  that  collective  farms 
are  autonomous  cooperatives  governed  by 
their  members. 

The  reorganization  marks  a  drastic  altera- 
tion In,  and  a  tightening  of.  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  administration.  Within  It.  the  role 
of  territorial  party  officials  has  undergone  an 
Important  change.  Hitherto,  however  fre- 
quently these  officials  Interfered  with  plans 
and  operations,  they  were  not  directly  in 
charge  of  them.  Their  Job  was  supposed  to 
be  to  Insure  that  the  relevant  state  organs 
did  their  Job,  to  act  as  political  commissars 
and  not  as  army  conunanders.  so  to  speak. 
It  is  true  that  they  did  in  fact  frequently 
Issue  commands,  but — and  this  point  was 
made  several  times — they  could  and  often 
did  dodge  responsibility  by  putting  the 
blame  on  one  or  more  of  the  state  officials 
whose  formal  duty  It  was  to  plan  this  or 
that  aspect  of  agriculture.  Now,  the  most 
senior  party  secretaries  at  the  Republic  and 


provincial  level  have  been  put  In  direct  com- 
mand over  farming  in  their  areas,  have  been 
given  full  powers  to  issue  orders  to  insure 
that  the  agricultural  plans  are  fulfilled.  The 
state  organs  at  their  level,  and  beneath 
them,  are  at  their  command.  The  most 
powerful  man  In  the  new  basic  territorial 
controlling  organs  will  be  the  "party  organ- 
izer" whom  they  will  appoint,  and  even  the 
nominal  chiefs  of  these  organs  will  clearly  be 
party  officials  for  the  most  part,  certainly 
not  professional  agricultural  managers;  both 
Khrushchev  and  Voronov  warned  against 
appointing  farm  managers  to  these  posts.'" 
One  category  of  party  official  loses — the  dis- 
trict (rayon)  secretaries — and  protests  from 
them  were  mentioned  by  Khrushchev. 
(They  will  sit  on  a  council  which  will  be 
attached  to  the  territorial  administrations, 
but  so  will  farm  managers  and  other  lesser 
lights.)  Apparently  their  behavior  vls-a- 
vls  the  farms  Is  regarded  as  having  contrib- 
uted to  past  distortion,  which  is  true 
enough.  Khrushchev  appears  to  believe  that 
the  past  failures  of  party  control  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  unsystematic,  spas- 
modic, with  many  overlaps  with  various 
state  organs  which  In  turn  confused  one  an- 
other and,  as  he  put  It,  left  the  farms  "un- 
directed." Presumably  he  imagines  that.  If 
a  party  secretary  knows  he  Is  personally 
responsible  for  all  agriculture  In  "his"  prov- 
ince, he  will  no  longer  concentrate  only  on 
the  Inunedlately  current  campaign,  and  the 
many  defects  of  party  activities  In  rural 
areas  will  thereby  be  corrected. 

But  win  they?  If  our  analysis  Is  correct, 
then  the  essential  weakness  arises  not  from 
irregularity  of  their  Interference  but  from 
the  overambltlous  nature  of  the  plans  which, 
wllly-nllly,  they  haye  to  force  down  the 
throats  of  their  subordinates,  and  from  the 
contradiction  between  these  plans  and  the 
self-interest  of  farms  and  peasants.  Party 
officials  win  surely  continue  to  try  to  please 
their  superiors  and  to  organize  matters  so 
as  to  be  able  to  report  what  these  superiors 
wish  to  hear.  While  It  is  true  that  a  more 
logical  administrative  structure  has  been 
achieved.  It  lessens  the  effective  powers  of 
farm  managements  and  farm  agronomists. 
It  Is  on  the  farms  that  crops  are  grown,  and 
it  cannot  be  right  to  diminish  the  range  of 
choice  open  to  those  who  can  acttially  see 
the  crops  growing,  who  bear  formal  respon- 
sibility for  farm  operations  and,  in  the  case 
of  collective  farms,  for  the  Incomes  of  the 
labor  force. 

v.    CONCLtJSION 

Soviet  agriculture  Is  indeed  marking  time. 
The  liberal  poet-Stalln  policies  did  produce 
quick  results,  but  since  1958  the  growth  rate 
has  been  negligible,  for  a  number  of  Inter- 
connected reasons  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  analyze  here.  It  clearly  does  not  follow 
that  growth  cannot  be  resumed.  If  more  In- 
vestment funds  can  be  made  available  for 
the  fertilizer  and  farm  machinery  Indus- 
tries, for  Instance,  then  the  very  low  crop 
yields  in  the  naturally  unfertile  lands  of 
the  center,  north,  and  west  of  E\iropean 
Russia  can  be  Increased.  Success  in  agri- 
culture tends  to  reinforce  Itself  (higher 
yields  of  fodder  grains,  more  livestock,  more 
manure,  higher  yields,  higher  productivity. 
Increased  Incomes,  more  Incentives,  therefore 
still  higher  pfroductlvlty.  etc.,  etc.).  None  of 
this  Is  Impossible,  despite  the  adverse  natu- 
ral conditions  under  which  Soviet  agricul- 
ture operates.  The  trouble  Is  that  policies 
toward  the  peasant  and  the  organizational 
arrangements  of  the  regime  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  great  advance  In  food  pro- 
duction   which    Khrushchev     desires    with 


evident  sincerity.  And  paradoxically,  his 
impatient  urglngs,  and  their  organizational 
and  campaigning  consequences,  are  among 
the  principal  obstacles  to  soundly  based 
progress.  Although  we  should  expect  to  see 
some  Increases  in  production,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  fulfilling— or  anything  like 
It — the  plans  for  1966  and  1970,  to  which  so 
much  publicity  has  been  given  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Finally,  it  is  only  right  and  fair  to  empha- 
size that  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  the 
problems  with  which  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
wrestling.  It  Is  easy  to  criticize  the  price 
system,  but  It  111  behooves  us  to  lecture 
Khrushchev  about  the  virtues  of  a  free  price 
mechanism  when  not  a  single  major  Western 
country  permits  it  to  operate  In  the  agricul- 
tiu-al  sector.  Difficulties  arise  in  insuring 
even  modest  efficiency  In  traditional  peasant 
farming  In  many  non-Communist  countries, 
and  agricultural  plans  have  a  regrettable 
habit  of  going  awry  In  places  well  to  the 
west  of  the  Soviet  border.  Thus  at  the 
moment  of  vrrlting  there  is  an  acute  potato 
shortage  in  England,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Potato  Board  restricted  plantings  In 
the  Incorrect  expectation  of  favorable  grow- 
ing weather;  If  there  were  a  1962  sheep  plan 
In  Scotland  It  would  be  a  failure,  since  so 
many  sheep  have  been  killed  by  the  severe 
winter.  It  Is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that, 
seen  historically,  Soviet  agrlculttire  ha« 
served  as  a  means  of  financing  and  sustain- 
ing industrialization  and  has  suffered  in 
consequence.  This  is  a  disadvantage  un- 
known to  farmers  In  developed  Western 
countries. 

Yet  It  remains  true  that  the  huge  farms  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  inefficient  in  the 
use  of  reso\irces  and  have  shown  a  deplorable 
lack  ot  flexibility  and  a  failure  to  mobilize 
necessary  human  Ingenuity.  It  la  also  sig- 
nificant that  the  only  country  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc  which  fulfills  its  agricultural 
plans  Is  Poland,  where  most  farms  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  privately  run.  One  reason 
for  this  Is  that  Polish  plans  are  reasonable: 
had  Gomulka  been  so  foolish  as  to  promise  to 
treble  meat  production  In  5  years,  he  too 
would  have  failed.  Polish  farming  has  its 
own  weaknesses,  and  it  is  surely  Impossible 
on  practical  as  well  as  Ideological  grounds 
to  apply  the  Polish  model  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Yet,  Polish  experience  underlines  a 
fact  too  often  overlooked :  that  with  all  the 
familiar  Inadequacies  of  small  peasant  agri- 
culture, it  possesses  advantages  which  Marx- 
ist theory  has  failed  to  recognize  and  Soviet 
practice  has  yet  to  find  a  way  of  emulating. 
Khrushchev  is  making  an  all-out  effort  to 
seek  efficiency  within  the  basic  institutional 
and  political  framework  of  the  Soviet  system, 
and  has  mobilized  the  Communist  Party  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose.  The  next  few  years 
will  show  whether  a  breakthrough  can  be 
achieved  under  these  conditions.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  outcome — perhaps  Khru- 
shchev's political  standing,  probably  also  the 
Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  other  peas- 
ant countries,  within  and  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 


"Voronov  In  Pravda,  Mar.  28,  1962.  The 
big  role  played  by  Voronov  in  carrying  out 
this  reform  is  surely  a  significant  pointer  to 
his  rapidly  Increasing  position  of  power  In 
the  U.S.S.R. 


IS    THIS    TIME    FOR    DELIBERATE 
FEDERAL  DEFICITS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
President  Kennedy  has  called  for  an 
economic  debate,  and  I  think  very  wisely 
so. 

James  Reston,  in  commenting  on  this 
matter  very  recently  In  the  New  York 
Times,  had  this  to  say: 

President  Kennedy  has  called  for  a  "sober, 
dispassionate  and  careful  discussion"  of  na- 
tional economic  policy,  but  it  is  not  taking 
place. 

Instead,  since  his  Yale  speech,  much  of  the 
discussion  has  been  passionate,  partisan  and 
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Ideological,  which  la  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  he  Intended. 

I  would  a«:ree  with  Mr.  Reston  that 
much  of  the  debate  has  been  partisan 
and  extreme;  while  I  disagree  with  some 
of  the  basic  concluBions  the  President  has 
offered,  I  think,  as  he  says,  this  is  the 
time  for  us  to  consider  the  economic 
policies  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
take,  and  that,  indeed,  the  whole  free 
world  should  take. 

Indeed,  on  June  21.  the  New  York 
Times  reported  from  Paris  that  a  top- 
level  meeting  behind  closed  doors  was 
held  of  the  Economic  Policy  Committee 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  which,  of 
course,  was  attended  by  our  represent- 
ative. Dr.  Walter  W.  HeUer.  head  of  the 
economic  advisers. 

The  article  stated: 

Some  European  comments  although  not  all 
presumably  leaned  toward  the  Idea  of  using 
tax  cuts  and  other  budgetary  means  to  stim- 
ulate the  home  economy  while  raising  In- 
terest rates  to  help  check  the  outfiow  of  dol- 
lars. 

However,  few  Eurof>ean  officials  have  any 
great  assurance  that  this  is  the  "right  pre- 
scription." What  the  high-level  debate  to- 
day and  yesterday  disclosed  above  all  is  that 
the  world  Is  faced  with  a  new  kind  of  prob- 
lem and  the  leading  doctors  are  not  at  all 
sure  what  to  do  about  It. 

This  is  why  the  President's  call  for 
debate,  it  seems  to  me.  is  so  significant 
and  so  correct.  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider, and  we  should  use  our  best  ef- 
forts to  consider,  proposals  made  by 
leading  economists  and  experts  in  this 
area. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Reston  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  also  that  the 
report  by  Mr.  Dale,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Big  Economic  Oxbatx  That  Nevex  Camx 

Oft 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  June  21. — President  Kennedy 
has  called  for  a  "sober,  dispassionate  and 
careful  discusBlon"  of  national  economic 
policy,  but  It  is  not  taking  place. 

Instead,  since  his  Yale  speech,  much  of 
the  discussion  has  been  passionate,  partisan 
and  ideological,  which  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  what  he  Intended. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  that,  whUe 
the  President  called  for  a  separation  of  eco- 
nomic myth  from  reality,  and  of  false  prob- 
lems from  real  problems,  he  prejudged  the 
j  issue  by  Implying  In  the  same  speech  that 
I  he  was  the  realist  ^n)l  his  opponents  the 
mythmakers.  | 

This  produced  this  Inevitable  reaction :  his 
opponents  Inunedlately  asserted  that  they 
were  grounding  their  arguments  In  reality 
whereas  the  President  was  merely  dredging 
up  all  the  old  liberal  myths  of  the  thirties 
and  tacking  on  the  biggest  myth  of  all.  that 
maybe  deficits  were  good  for  us. 

CONGKKSSIONAL  DOGFIGHTS 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  we  are 
choosing  up  Bides  rather  than  discussing 
problems  on  their  merits,  however.  Is  that 
the  country  Is  poorly  organized  for  dispas- 
sionate debate. 

It  l8  a  great  plaoe  for  a  dogfight  or  an 
argument,  or   a   series   of   anecdotes   about 


Roger  Blough.  or  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.. 
(who  Ls  supposed  to  be  dragging  President 
Kennedy  Into  domestic  socialism,  but  who 
really  has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  na- 
tional economic  policy ) ,  but  It  Is  not  geared 
for  patient  analysis  of  complicated  Issues 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  usual  political 
and  economic  baloney. 

The  Congress,  for  example,  does  not  de- 
bate economic  policy  In  Its  widest  terms.  It 
merely  argues  politically  on  small  segments 
of  economic  policy,  depending  on  the  bill  of 
the  moment.  Under  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem of  government,  Kennedy's  speech  would 
not  have  been  made  at  a  university  com- 
mencement, but  at  the  opening  of  a  3-  or 
4-day  discussion  In  which  Kennedy's  five 
main  economic  questions  would  have  been 
carefully  dissected  and  analjrzed. 

Such  a  debate  illuminates  the  problems 
before  the  Nation.  The  best  brains  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  talk  to  the  central  point, 
and  at  the  end  the  opposition's  questions 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  leaders  of  the 
administration. 

This  seldom  happens  in  the  Congress, 
though  our  system  is  flexible  enough  to  per- 
mit a  version  of  such  a  debate  to  happyen. 
Instead,  the  problem  Is  dismembered  and 
envenomed  by  personal  charges  of  bad  faith 
and  Ideological  bias,  and  the  country  never 
gets  a  chance  to  bring  the  larger  questions 
Into  focus. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  conscious 
of  this  problem,  and  sometimes  in  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses  a  serious  and 
searching  debate  takes  place,  but  more  often 
than  not  this  does  not  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation.  And  this  is  the  second 
problem. 

President  Kennedy's  speech  at  Yale,  for  ex- 
ample, was  printed  In  full  by  very  few  news- 
papers in  the  country.  They  all  summarized 
It,  of  course,  but  It  came  out  as  a  conflict  be- 
tween myths  and  reality,  enlivened  by  some 
fun  about  a  Harvard  man  at  Yale. 

Accordingly,  the  call  for  a  debate  on  eco- 
nomic growth,  new  competition  from  abroad, 
automation  and  the  growing  labor  market. 
Inflation  and  deflation,  prices  and  wages  has 
somehow  slipped  away  into  a  partisan  and 
ideological  argument,  involving  a  great  many 
people  who  haven't  yet  read  what  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

AN   OBVIOUS  LC880N 

The  lesson  of  this  Is  obvious  enough.  The 
future  economy  of  the  country,  which  affects 
everybody.  Is  too  serious  to  be  left  to  com- 
mencement speeches  and  disorganized  argu- 
ments In  Congress  and  truncated  newspaper 
reports  and  the  articulate  spokesmen  of 
vested  political  and  commercial  Interests. 

The  Issues  have  to  be  laid  out  before  the 
whole  Nation  In  a  way  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  a  much  wider  audience.  The 
President  and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  can  do  more  than  they 
have  to  bring  this  about. 

Beyond  this,  there  Is  still  a  need  for  more 
orderly  discussion  at  the  local  level.  The 
people  of  the  country  are  Interested.  The 
trouble  Is  that  they  have  difficulty  In  getting 
clearly  and  concisely:  (1)  A  statement  of 
the  facts;  (2)  a  definition  of  the  central 
questions:  (3)  a  summary  of  the  main 
courses  of  action  proposed,  conservative  and 
liberal. 

If  these  things  could  be  brought  together 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets  and  made  available 
to  all  existing  social,  service,  educational,  and 
religious  organizations,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  study  groups  within  each  organization 
would  soon  produce  a  wider  and  more  posi- 
tive national  debate. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  voter  Is  confused 
by  a  babel  of  partisan  arguments,  mislead- 
ing summaries,  and  mystifying  clarifications. 
What  is  at  issue  Is  the  test  of  whether  a  de- 
mocracy can  reach  a  consensus  on  highly 
complicated  modern  economic  questions,  and 


the  thing  will  not  be  done  until  a  more  or- 
derly and  objective  procedure  is  devised  for 
getting  and  discussing  the  facts. 

United  States  Seeking  Etjbope's  Advice  on 

Economy   and  Dollaxs  Dxncrr 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Paxis,  June  21.— The  United  States  asked 
Western  Europe  today  for  comments  on  how 
to  tackle  its  problem  of  lagging  economic 
growth  combined  with  a  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  international  payments. 

The  United  States  received  sympathy  but 
little  in  the  way  of  clear-cut  prescriptions 
for  a  solution.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that 
vlrtxially  no  one  is  certain  of  the  way  out  of 
the  predicament,  which  has  never  arisen  be- 
fore in  exactly  the  same  way. 

The  occasion  for  today's  discussion,  which 
was  begun  yesterday,  was  a  top-level  meet- 
ing behind  closed  doors  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
As  Is  custcsnary  at  these  sessions,  held  three 
times  a  year,  the  UJ5.  delegation  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  the  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

NATtTKX    or    the    PROBLEM 

The  problem  arises  because  the  domestic 
measures  of  budget  and  monetary  policy  that 
are  widely  accepted  as  useful  for  stimulating 
growth  and  employment  at  home  are  ex- 
actly the  wrong  measures  that  nations  with 
deficits  In  their  international  transactions 
are  supposed  to  take.  That  is,  stimulus  at 
home  through  such  measxires  as  deliberate 
budget  deficits  tends  to  make  the  balance  of 
payments  worse. 

The  problem  for  a  cure  for  the  United 
States  Is  complicated  by  three  additional 
factors. 

One  Is  psychological.  Foreigners  hold 
huge  amounts  of  dollars — some  $20  billion. 
Would  domestic  measvires  of  stimulus  tend 
to  destroy  their  "confidence."  even  if  the 
international  payments  deficit  became  no 
worse? 

The  second  is  that  the  U.S.  pa3rments  def- 
icit, unlike  the  "classic"  case.  Is  clearly  not 
owing  to  overfull  employment  and  excessive 
demand  at  home.  Instead,  it  is  owing  to 
such  things  as  huge  oversea  military  and 
foreign-aid  commitments  and  the  present 
state  of  the  world  capital  markets. 

The  third  is  that  international  transac- 
tions make  up  a  far  smaller  portion  of  the 
UjS.  economy  than  is  the  case  for  European 
countries.  Thus,  the  balance  of  pajrments 
is  less  "sensitive"  to  the  state  of  the  domestic 
economy.  The  balance  of  payments  meas- 
ures this  country's  spending  abroad  and 
other  countries'  spending  here,  both  govern- 
ment and  private. 

If  Belgium,  cv  even  Prance,  had  a  pay- 
ments deficit.  It  could  quickly  bring  a  cure 
by  curbing  home  demand  through  budget 
or  monetary  restraint.  But  in  the  UJ3.  case, 
outright  defiatlon  and  unemployment,  even 
if  this  were  domestically  acceptable,  would 
have  only  a  marginal  effect  on  exports  and 
Imports.  And  the  real  causes  of  the  pay- 
ments deficit  would  remain. 

PKOBLEM    IS    RECOGNIZED 

There  Is  universal  recognition  among  Dr. 
Heller's  counterparts  of  all  these  elements 
in  the  situation.  And  thus.  It  is  understood, 
they  were  not  very  forthright  in  propxwlng 
ways  out  of  the  predicament,  which  they 
understand  as  well  as  he  does. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  however, 
there  was  one  theme  in  European  comment 
and  questioning  that  marked  something  of 
a  departure  from  previous  discussions  of 
the  problem.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  solving  the  U.S.  imemploy- 
ment  problem,  and  even  more  of  averting 
an  early  recession,  even  if  the  measures  of 
stimulus  necessary  might  theoretically  make 
the  balance  of  payments  worse. 
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On  earlier  occasions.  It  U  vmderstood.  the 
bulk  of  the  European  conunent  had  centered 
on  the  urgency  of  a  solution  of  the  balance- 

of-payments  problem.  This  was  understand- 
able because  on  a  solution  of  tliat  problem 
rests  the  futiire  strength  and  stability  of 
the  dollar,  and  hence  of  the  world  monetary 
system. 

Now  there  is  evidently  increasing  aware- 
ness that  the  United  States  must  tackle  the 
problem  of  growth  and  employment,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  another  recession  might 
make  the  confidence  problem  for  the  dollar 
worse  than  ever. 

Some  European  comments,  although  not 
all,  presumably  leaned  toward  the  idea  of 
using  tax  cuts  and  other  budget  means  to 
stimulate  the  home  economy  while  raising 
interest  rates  to  help  check  the  outflow  of 
dollars. 

However,  few  European  officials  have  any 
great  assurance  that  this  is  the  right  pre- 
scription. What  the  high-level  debate  to- 
day and  yesterday  disclosed  above  all  Is  that 
the  world  is  faced  with  a  new  kind  of  preb- 
lem  and  the  leading  doctors  are  not  at  all 
sxire  what  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Apropos  of  this  de- 
bate, the  President  in  his  Yale  speech 
said: 

Still  in  the  area  of  fiscal  policy,  let  me  say 
a  word  about  deficits.  The  myth  persists 
that  Federal  deficits  create  inflation,  and 
budget  surpluses  prevent  It. 

Yet  sizable  budget  surpluses  after  the  war 
did  not  prevent  Inflation,  and  persistent  defl- 
cits  for  the  last  several  years  have  not  upset 
our  basic  price  stability. 

Obviovisly,  deficits  are  sometimes  danger- 
ous— and  so  are  surpluses.  But  honest  as- 
sessment plainly  requires  a  more  sophisti- 
cated view  than  the  old  and  automatic  cliche 
that  deficits  automatically  bring  inflation. 

Madam  President,  of  course  the  Presi- 
dent is  correct  in  sajring  that  there  are 
times  when  deficits  E>erhaps  may  be  de- 
sirable for  the  economic  health  of  the 
country.  The  position  Which  this  Sen- 
ator has  been  talcing  is  that  this  is  not 
the  ttme.  All  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  United  States  is  in  an  expan- 
sionary phase  of  the  economy.  All  the 
evidence  suggests  that  we  are  moving  out 
of  a  recession. 

I  think  certainly  we  should  look  at  the 
facts  and  look  at  the  indicators  to  see 
whether,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  situ- 
ation, the  Federal  Government  should 
be  running  a  deficit.  The  facts,  it  seems 
to  me,  appear  overwhelming  that  if  we 
have  a  deficit  now  we  should  always  have 
a  deficit.  If  the  President  can  say  we 
are  not  moving  out  of  a  recession  rapidly 
enough  and  therefore  we  should  run  a 
deficit,  he  could  argue  the  same  way  if 
we  were  moving  into  a  recession  or  if  we 
were  in  a  recession.  If  we  cannot  run 
a  surplus  under  expansionary  conditions, 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  do  so  at  any 
time. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  invite  attention 
to  an  article  published  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  points  out 
that  personal  income  is  up,  compared  to 
a  year  ago,  by  about  10  percent,  from 
$403  billion  to  $440  billion.  That  is  a 
large  increase. 

Consumer  spending  is  up  from  $330 
billion  to  $352  billion,  or  about  6  percent. 

Corporate  profits  are  up  from  $20  bil- 
lion to  $28  billion,  an  increase  of  30  per- 
cent 


Retail  sales  are  up  from  $17.8  billion 
to  $19.5  billion,  or  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 10  percent. 

Industrial  output  is  up  from  102  per- 
cent of  the  1957  average  to  118  percent 
of  the  1957  average,  or  16  percent. 

Nonfarm  employment  is  up  from  60.9 
million  to  62.8  million,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  3  or  4  percent.  That  is 
a  substantial  increase  in  emplosmient. 
when  unemployment  has  been  our  most 
serious  and  difiBcult  economic  problem. 

Housing  starts  are  up.  compared  to 
last  year,  from  1.169,000  to  1,587,000.  an 
increase  of  35  to  40  percent. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordertd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

DESprrz  Stock  Markxt  Plumgk.  thx  Economy 

Has  Mamt  Bsigbt  Spots 

(By  Alfred  D.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

How's  business? 

Stockholders  writhe  in  a  shakeout  of 
highflying  stocks.  Economists  speak  of  a 
mild  recession  next  j^ax.  Washington  wor- 
ries over  a  lack  of  growth. 

Against  this  background  a  glance  at  major 
measures  of  the  economy  as  things  stand  at 
the  latest  reading  shows  little  evidence  of 
illness. 

Personal  Income  Is  at  a  record  level.  So  la 
consumer  spending.  So  is  tndtistrlal  produc- 
tion.   So  Is  nonfarm  employment. 

The  economy  has  kept  on  growing  long 
after  passing  the  peak  of  the  1958-60  re- 
covery, reached  in  May  1960.  It  has  marched 
briskly  forward  since  the  pit  of  the  1960-61 
recession,  reached  in  February  1961. 

KZT    IMDICATOKS    COMPAaXD 

Some  key  measurement*  of  the  economy 
appear  in  the  table  below.  DoUars  are  in  bil- 
lions. Industrial  output  U  a  percentage  of 
the  1957  average.  Nonfarm  employment  is 
in  mlUlons,  housing  starts  in  thousands. 
Consumer  spending  and  corporate  profits  are 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1960  and  the  first 
quarters  of  1961  and  1963.  Current  totals 
are  for  May  In  categories  reported  monthly. 
Annual  rates  are  used,  except  for  retail  sales, 
which  are  monthly.  Seasonal  adjustments 
are  made. 
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The  sharp  drops  in  the  stock  market  re- 
cently, of  course,  cast  a  pall  over  the  healthy 
glow  of  the  latest  flgxires.  Many  of  the  Na- 
tion's 16  million  stockowivers  have  seen 
much  of  their  assets  wiped  out  in  recent 
weeks.  They're  likely,  as  a  result,  to  spend 
less  In  coming  months  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Moreover,  other  consumers,  worried 
by  the  stock  market,  may  also  decide  to  cut 
down  spending. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  there's  little 
question  that  business,  generally,  looks  good. 
Here's  a  capsuled  review  of  some  key  parts 
of  the  economic  picture: 

Inventories:  The  supply  of  durable  goods 
held  by  manufacturers  to  meet  demand 
la     considerably     smaller     In    relation     to 


sales  than  either  a  year  ago  or  in  February 
1961.  at  the  trough  of  the  1960-61  receaalon. 
latest  figures  Indicate. 

At  last  count  In  April,  durable  goods  In- 
Tentorles  of  manufacturers  amounted  to 
$32.5  bUlion.  or  1.98  times  the  $16.4  billion 
April  sales  of  such  goods. 

A  year  earlier,  by  comparison,  durable 
goods  inventories  totaled  2  14  times  monthly 
sales.  And  in  February  1961,  the  Inventory- 
to-sales  ratio  was  2.30. 

Retail  sales  are  at  a  near-record  clip.  The 
May  total  was  1  percent  below  AprU  but 
higher  than  in  any  other  month  on  record, 
after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors. 

Sales  of  automobiles  and  appliances  are 
booming.  Shipments  to  dealers  of  refrigera- 
tors, ranges,  freezers,  air  conditioners,  and 
home  laundry  equipment  were  23  i)ercent 
higher  in  May  than  In  the  comparable  1961 
period.  AutomobUe  sales  In  the  first  third 
of  June  totaled  20.247  cars,  up  21  percent 
from  a  year  before.  Auto  Industry  econo- 
mists talk  confidently  of  full-year  car  sales 
around  the  6.9  million  mark.  17  percent 
above  1961.    A  sluggish  item:  Furniture. 

Construction  is  a  bright  spot.  Housing 
starts  in  May.  at  a  1,587,000  annual  rate, 
were  3  percent  higher  than  in  April  and  23 
percent  above  May  1961.  The  latest  total  is 
the  highest  recorded  since  the  debut  of  the 
Government's  current  housing  starts  aeries 
In  January  1969. 

Contract  awards  for  construction  work 
were  18  percent  higher  In  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year  than  in  the  comparable 

1961  period,  according  to  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp., 
a  construction  industry  statistical  service. 
The  April  total  was  17  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Construction  contracts,  of  course,  fore- 
shadow the  actual  start  of  building  actirlty. 
Constrtiction  contracts  awarded  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  buildings  are  among 
the  so-called  leading  indicators  of  business 
cycles,  developed  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  a  nonprofit  busineea  re- 
search organization.  Such  Indicators  sup- 
posedly signal  movements  of  the  economy 

Consumer  income:  On  a  per  person  basis, 
disposable  personal  Income  of  consumers  Is 
on  the  rise.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
it  reached  a  record  $2,039  annual  rate,  up 
from  $2,032  the  previous  quarter  and  $1,940 
in  the  like  1961  quarter. 

Over  the  long  term,  per  capita  income  also 
has  moved  ahead,  even  after  allowing  for 
price  Increases.  In  terms  of  1961  prices,  it 
totaled  $2,021  on  a  yearly  basis  in  the  first 

1962  quarter,  compared  with  only  $1,683  in 
1950. 

The  average  weekly  pay  of  factory  work- 
ers is  also  increasing.  It  climbed  to  a  record 
$97.20  in  May,  up  from  $89.31  in  February 
1961  and  $91.37  In  May  1960.  at  the  peak 
of  the  last  business  expansion. 

Despite  many  signs  of  bounce  in  the  Na- 
tion's business,  there  are  also  factors,  be- 
sides the  stock  market,  causing  concern 
among  economists  and  businessmen.  Here 
are  a  few : 

Unemployment:  Although  nonfarm  em- 
ployment is  at  a  record,  many  months  of 
expansion  have  failed  to  cut  unemployment 
sharply.  In  mid-May.  5.4  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  wanted  work,  but  said 
they  couldn't  find  any.  That's  well  below 
the  6.8-percent  recession  rate  of  February 
1961.  But  It's  considerably  higher  than  at 
comparable  periods  In  previoxn  postwar  ex- 
pansion cycles.  The  unemployment  rate 
after  15  months  of  the  1958-60  expansion — 
a  weak  uptvu-n — was  5.1  percent. 

The  current  rate,  however,  is  stUl  far  be- 
low the  depressed  level  from  1931  to  1940 
when  unemplojrment  never  dipped  lower 
than  14.3  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

New  orders  for  durable  goods,  considered 
a  key  barometer  of  business  weather,  have 
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weakened  in  recent  months.  After  hitting 
$16.4  billion  in  January,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, they  steadily  declined  to  $16A  bU- 
lion in  April.  Orders  in  May  remained  at  the 
April  level. 

The  backlog  of  durable  goods  orders  at  the 
end  of  last  month  was  $44.4  billion.  $1.1  bU- 
llon  below  April  and  down  for  the  third 
consecutive  month.  The  end -of -May  back- 
log, however,  still  was  $1.8  million  above  a 
year  earlier. 

Steel:  Despite  the  fact  some  of  its  key 
customers — appliance  makers,  auto  produc- 
ers, and  contractors — are  enjoying  booms, 
the  steel  Industry  is  operating  at  about  half 
of  its  full  capacity.  Many  steel  executives 
fear  operations  will  sink  below  50  percent 
of  capacity  in  the  weelu  ahead.  They  an- 
ticipate a  moderate  pickup  later  in  the  year. 

The  low  production  rate  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry may  partly  reflect  inroads  by  competi- 
tors, as  well  as  sluggish  demand,  some  ob- 
servers say.  Several  days  ago,  for  example. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  announced  plans 
to  lift  its  production  to  86  percent  of  ca- 
pacity next  month.  The  company's  current 
rate  is  about  82  percent  of  capacity.  A  few 
days  before.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  ChenUcal 
Corp.  announced  plans  to  increase  its  output 
of  refined  aluminum  to  90  percent  of  ca- 
pacity from  86  percent. 

Corporate  profits:  In  the  first  quarter, 
after-tax  profits  of  corporations,  though 
alxive  the  recession  level  of  a  year  before, 
fell  to  a  $26  billion  annual  rate,  down  from 
a  record  $26.5  billion  in  the  previous  quarter. 
Corporate  profits  are  among  the  leading  in- 
dicators of  business  activity. 

Profit  margins  of  manufacturers,  more- 
over, narrowed  to  4.3  percent  of  sales  in 
the  first  quarter,  down  from  43  percent  in 
the  previous  3  months. 

This  squeese  on  profits,  many  economists 
fear,  will  crimp  business  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  months  ahead.  Busi- 
nessmen spent  about  $35.7  billion  on  an 
annual  basis  on  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
first  quarter,  according  to  estimates.  That's 
slightly  higher  than  the  level  of  the  prevloiu 
few  years,  but  under  1987'a  record  $36.06 
billion  total. 

It  has  been  hoped  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  will  provide  steam  for  the  econ- 
omy in  the  months  ahead.  Lf  consumer 
spending  starts  to  lag. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  in  connection  with 
the  economic  debate — whether  it  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  speaking, 
a  US.  Senator  speaking,  an  economist, 
or  a  commentator  speaking — that  we 
should  discuss  the  facts.  Whereas  the 
President  is  correct  in  saying  that  there 
are  times  when  it  makes  sense  to  run  a 
deficit,  there  are  also  times  when  it 
makes  sense  to  nm  a  surplus,  if  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  surplus.  It  seems,  on  the 
basis  of  these  objective  indicators  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  other  economic  indi- 
cations, that  this  is  a  time  to  run  a  sur- 
plus, or  at  least  a  time  not  to  increase  the 
deficit  which  we  are  almost  certain  to 
have  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

On  this  same  subject,  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald stated,  in  part: 

Fiscal  conservatives  object  to  a  compen- 
satory fiscal  policy  on  the  grounds  that  it 
results  in  deficits  which  in  turn  lead  to  in- 
fiauon  and  a  weakening  of  the  international 
balance  of  payments. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoscpnrsATOKT  MxAsirnxs 

Among  the  weapons  on  which  poUcy- 
makers  can  rely  in  dealing  with  short-term 
economic  problems,  compensatory  fiscal 
metisures  are  by  far  the  most  effective. 

The  logic  underlying  compensatory  fiscal 
policy  is  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
vary  its  tax  receipts  and  expenditures  in  such 
a  way  as  to  offset  or  compensate  for  change 
In  the  total  volume  of  economic  activity. 
When  the  national  product  is  growing  slowly 
or  declining,  the  private  demand  for  goods 
and  services  can  be  stimulated  by  reducing 
tax  revenues  and  .maintaining  a  high  level 
of  Government  expenditures.  Conversely, 
when  high  levels  of  economic  activity  gen- 
erate inflationary  pressures,  total  demand 
can  be  reduced  by  increasing  tax  revenues 
and  limiting  Government  outlays.  But  the 
very  essence  of  an  effective  fiscal  policy  is 
appropriate  timing.  Tax  cuts,  for  example, 
will  not  induce  consumers  or  businessmen  to 
increase  the  volume  of  private  expenditures 
if  their  confidence  is  shattered  by  a  pro- 
longed period  of  sluggish  activity  or  an 
economic  decline.  If  the  Government  is 
to  act  effectively,  which  it  has  never  been 
able  to  do  In  the  past,  economic  changes 
must  be  anticipated  by  prompt  action.  That 
is  why  President  Kennedy  has  requested 
limited  authority  to  vary  tax  rates. 

Fiscal  conservatives  object  to  a  compensa- 
tory fiscal  policy  on  the  grounds  that  it  re- 
sults in  deficits  which  in  turn  lead  to  infla- 
tion and  a  weakening  of  the  international 
balance  of  payments.  But  neither  of  those 
objections  carries  very  much  weight.  When 
the  rate  of  economic  exptanslon  is  slow,  the 
existence  of  underutilized  indvistrlal  capacity 
and  unemployed  labor  serves  to  limit  any 
upward  pressiu-e  on  the  price  level.  Since 
the  strength  of  the  country's  balance  of 
payments  Is  approximately  determined  by 
the  willingness  of  foreign  central  banks  to 
hold  doUars  rather  than  gold,  serious  efforts 
to  stimulate  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
should  enhance  confidence  in  the  dollar,  not 
weaken  it.  Moreover,  those  fiscal  conserva- 
tives for  whom  even  the  smallest  budgetary 
deficit  is  an  anathema  should  bear  in  mind 
that  tax  revenues  rise  when  economic  activ- 
ity is  stimulated.  In  fact,  an  effective  fiscal 
policy  will  produce  smaller  deficits  over  the 
long  run  than  would  occur  if  prolonged 
slowdowns   were  permitted   to  develop. 

These  con&ideratioiu  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  current  economic  situation.  The 
most  recently  available  figures  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
the  current  economic  recovery,  which  has 
been  rather  anemic  since  its  Inception  early 
in  1961.  In  May  the  increase  in  personal 
income  was  disappointingly  small  and  the 
volume  of  retail  sales  actually  declined.  Cor- 
porate profits  for  the  first  3  months  of  1962 
were  more  than  $500  million  below  those  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1961.  These  signs — while 
hardly  infallible  as  predictors  of  the  near- 
term  economic  future — all  point  to  the  very 
real  possibility  of  an  economic  slowdown  in 
1962.  This  threat  has  generated  an  interest 
in  an  income  tax  cut  now.  rather  than  in 
1963. 

In  proposing  to  defer  tax  reduction  un- 
tU  1963.  the  administration  was  guided  by 
considerations  which  may  soon  become  ob- 
solete. For  the  past  14  months  it  has  been 
pressing  for  what  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
DUlon  has  characterized  as  a  "fundamental 
restructiu-ing  of  the  XS&.  income  tax  sys- 
tem." Competent  obsenrers  of  varying  po- 
litical persuasions  aU  agree  that  a  thorough- 
going tax  reform  is  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  Nation's  long-term  rate  of  economic 
growth.  But  this  program  has  encoxintered 
a   determined   opposition   In    the   Congress, 


and  the  recent 'proposal  to  reduce  taxes  In 
1963  appears  to  have  been  motivated  by  an 
understandable  desire  to  sweeten  the  bitter 
potion  of  fiscal  reform. 

WhUe  this  political  strategy  may  not  have 
been  without  merit  at  the  time  it  was 
formulated,  it  should  now  be  reexamined  In 
the  light  of  the  economic  signals  which  have 
recently  appeared.  If  the  economy  Is  in  fact 
moving  toward  another  downturn — or  if 
there  are  reasonable  groxinds  for  believing 
that  it  might  be — then  an  immediate  con- 
sideration of  countermeasures  should  logi- 
cally take  precedence  over  far-reaching  re- 
forms. 

While  the  evidence  of  the  need  for  an  im- 
mediate tax  reduction  Is  not  altogether  clear, 
the  sluggishness  of  the  economy,  neverthe- 
less, demands  that  the  Issue  be  given  very 
serious  consideration.  It  might  well  t>ecome 
a  part  of  the  President's  fiscal  dialog  with 
the  American  people.  If  the  economic  Indi- 
cators of  the  next  few  weeks  evidence  no 
slgnlflcant  change  for  the  better,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Government  wlU  promptly  apply 
the  flscal  remedy  which  is  so  widely  accepted 
in  theory  and  so  often  neglected  in  practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
once  again  the  op];x>site  sides  are  setting 
up  straw  men.  The  fact  is.  this  is  not  a 
question  as  the  Washington  Post  would 
have  it  of  being  a  flscal  conservative.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  anyone  saying  we 
should  never  nm  a  deficit.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  recognizing  what  are  the  facts  in 
existence  today. 

The  facts  today  indicate  that  at  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  is  in  an  expansion- 
ary phase,  and  we  should  nm  a  surplus. 

There  is  another  point  which  was 
raised  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  speech  relating  to  deficits. 
That  is  that  a  deficit  is  not  necessarily 
inflationary.  That  was  the  President's 
basic  argument.  He  pointed  to  the 
postwar  period  during  which  there 
was  a  series  of  deficits,  which  he  said 
were  not  inflationary. 

There  has  been  some  inflation,  and 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  level. 
One  could  point  to  flscal  year  1959.  when 
there  was  a  very  heavy  deficit  and  prices 
did  not  increase.  However,  Madam 
President,  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  while  prices  did  not  Increase  in 
1959,  the  whole  economic  history  of  this 
country  indicates  that  after  every  war, 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  after 
World  War  n,  there  has  been  a  fall  In 
prices.  The  price  level  has  gone  down  in 
all  previous  postwar  periods.  There 
has  been  a  correction  in  the  inflation 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  wars. 

The  only  exception  was  World  War  H. 
There  was  a  correction  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  I  might  even  go  back  into 
earlier  history.  There  was  that  correc- 
tion after  the  Revolutionary  War.  after 
the  War  of  1812.  after  the  Civil  War.  and 
even  after  the  Spanish -American  War. 
There  was  definitely  that  correction  after 
World  War  I,  but  not  after  World  War 
n.  Why  was  that?  One  reason  why 
was  that  there  were  stringent  price  con- 
trols in  World  War  n.  After  those  price^ 
controls  were  released  there  was  a  period* 
of  inflation  which  of  course  made  up  tor 
the  lack  of  inflation  during  World  War 
n.  By  1957  or  1958  the  economy  had 
adjusted  to  that  artificial  situation  which 
prevailed  during  World  War  n,  and  at 
that  time  prices  should  have  come  down. 
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Prom  the  standpoint  of  people  who  hsid 
savings  in  banks,  pensions,  and  fixed  In- 
comes, this  would  have  been  very 
desirable. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  prices  did  not 
come  down  is  that  there  were  heavy 
deficits.  There  was  such  a  heavy  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  think  one  could  make  an  argument, 
based  on  economic  experience,  that  the 
post-World  War  n  deficits  have  been  in- 
flationary. The  deficit  of  fiscal  year  1959 
v^  was  infiationary;  at  least,  it  helped  pre- 
vent the  normal  deflation  or  the  normal 
price  adjustment  from  taking  place. 

Madam  President,  on  another  point,  In 
a  recent  column  in  newspap>ers  carried 
throughout  the  country  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  discussing  our  economy,  said  in 
part: 

On  the  part  of  the  American  offlcltUs  there 
are  certain  recognizable  limits  beyond  which 
they  cannot  prudently  carry  the  expansive 
nveasures.  They  cannot,  as  In  the  past,  make 
money  cheaper  here  than  it  is  in  the  Euro- 
pean financial  market.  Money  must.  In  fact, 
be  somewhat  dearer  so  that  there  Is  no  In- 
centive to  take  dollars  away  from  the  United 
States  and  move  them  to  Europe. 

I  respect  Walter  Llppmann,  but  on 
this  particular  score  I  think  Walter  Lipp- 
marm  may  be  in  error.  On  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  we  have  asked  to 
have  studies  made  to  show  whether  there 
is  this  kind  of  arbitrage,  if  one  wishes  to 
call  It  that,  this  kind  of  shifting  of  capi- 
tal to  take  advantage  of  higher  interest 
rates  abroad.  I  have  asked  over  and  over 
again  to  have  the  Pederal  Reserve  Board 
come  in  with  this  kind  of  study.  They 
have  never  done  it.  There  Is  every  sug- 
gestion, theoretically  and  practically, 
that  if  the  Board  followed  a  policy  of 
Increasing  short-term  interest  rates  and 
reducing  long-term  interest  rates  this 
could  protect  the  balance-of-payments 
position.  It  could  do  so  because  the 
flight  of  money  is  almost  always  short- 
term  money.  It  could  stimulate  the 
economy  by  dropping  interestTates  in  the 
homebuildlng  area  and  In  the  area  In 
which  business  borrows  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

At  any  rate,  I  believe  this  policy  is 
far  more  constructive,  more  conserva- 
tive, and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
financial  policy  followed  by  past  admin- 
istrations than  the  policy  of  trying  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  running  a  big 
deficit,  or  a  bigger  deficit. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  Lipp- 
man  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Retlation  and  the  DoiXAk 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

There  is  underway  the  formation  of  a 
policy  to  stimulate  the  recovery,  which  is 
now  sluggish,  and  to  sustain  and  prolong 
It  against  the  onset  of  another  recession. 
Within  the  administration  this  specific  pro- 
gram of  measures,  pc^tlcularly  the  timing 
and  shape  of  the  tax  cut,  la  still  being  stud- 
led,  and  the  fliuU  decision  will  presvmiably 
be  made  when  the  flguree  come  in  during 
the  next  3  months.  But  there  is  generai 
agreement,  which  has  wide  public  support, 
that  the  American  economy  needs  expan- 
sive measures  to  make  sure  that  the  present 
recovery  is  not  aborted. 


There  is  agreement  also  that  in  making 
the  program  of  measures  this  country  is  not 
an  island  which  can  ignore  Europe  and  the 
opinion  of  Suropean  bankers  and  investors. 
We  have  become  a  deficit  country  in  in- 
ternational payments,  and  foreigners  have 
on  deposit  in  this  country  some  t24  billion 
for  which  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
payment  in  gold.  The  question  which  hangs 
over  us  is  whether,  if  we  reflate  our  economy 
by  reducing  taxes  and  thus  Incur  a  larger 
deficit  in  the  administrative  budget,  the 
Europeans  will  start  a  run  on  ovir  gold  re- 
serves by  cashing  in  their  doUars. 

This  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  we 
would  Indeed  Ise  caught  in  a  dangerous 
squeeze  if  It  were  true  that  a  program  to 
restore  full  employment  to  our  own  econ- 
omy could  be  adopted  only  at  the  risk  of 
provoking  an  international  panic  over  the 
dollar.  The  answer  to  the  question  Is  that 
there  will  be  no  such  squeeze  unless  the 
responsible  ofllclals  and  private  financiers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  become  sudden- 
ly imprudent  and  reckless. 

On  the  part  of  the  American  ofllclals  there 
are  certain  recognizable  limits  beyond  which 
they  cannot  prudently  carry  the  expansive 
measures.  They  cannot,  as  In  the  past,  make 
money  cheaper  here  than  it  is  in  the  Euro- 
pean financial  market.  Money  must,  in  fact, 
be  somewhat  dearer  so  that  there  Ls  no  In- 
centive to  take  doUars  away  from  the  United 
States  and  move  them  to  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  Americans  who  are  man- 
aging the  expansive  program  must  watch 
very  carefully  so  as  to  arrest  it  when  it  begins 
to  suck  In  too  many  imports  and  to  cause 
a  rise  in  American  prices.  The  managers  wiU 
also  have  to  resist  rises  In  wages  and  prices, 
as  in  the  steel  industry  for  example,  because 
these  make  our  exports  less  competitive  and 
therefore  increase  the  deficit  In  our  ktalance 
of  intematlonjU  payments. 

Above  all,  the  managers  must  fit  the  ex- 
pensive mea5\ires  to  the  fact  that  their  task 
is  to  overcome  a  deflation  and  that  this  wlU 
be  achieved  when  they  have  reached  a  mod- 
est goal  of  no  more  than  about  4  percent  un- 
employment. If  they  act  in  this  conserva- 
tive way,  there  will  be  no  Inflation,  and 
therefore  there  wlU  be  no  rational  reason  for 
a  run  on  our  gold  reserves. 

Having  said  that,  it  must  also  be  said  that 
the  goM  problem  Is  not  an  American  prob- 
lem alone.  It  is  Europe's  problem  no  less. 
The  problem  has  been  created  since  1950.  that 
is  to  say.  since  the  United  States  adopted  the 
Marshall  plan  for  European  recovery  and 
the  Truman  doctrine  for  the  cootalninMit  of 
communism.  Since  1950  we  have  run  an 
average  net  deficit  Ln  our  international  trans- 
actions of  nearly  %2  bUlion  a  year.  Over  the 
whole  period  this  has  amounted  to  a  deficit 
of  about  $34  bUlion. 

In  foreign  capital  investment,  in  military 
expenditures  abro«ul.  and  in  foreign  aid  we 
have  paid  out  $34  billion  more  than  we 
have  earned.  By  doing  this,  wt  have  helped 
the  recovery  and  the  defense  of  Europe,  and 
we  have  provided  the  reserves  on  which  the 
postwar  monetary  systems  of  the  free  econ- 
omies rest. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  European  run  on  the 
dollar,  if  it  became  panicky,  would  shake 
the  monetary  system  of  Europe  at  least  as 
badly  as  it  would  shake  our  own,  perhaps 
more  badly.  Moreover.  Europeans  who  are 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world — having  lived 
through  ye8uv  of  monetary  Instability — will 
realize  two  things.  One  Is  that  a  nation  as 
powerful  financially  as  is  the  United  States 
can.  if  driven  to  It,  defend  itself  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  The  other  Is  that  no  strong 
nation  will  sacrifice  the  control  of  its  own 
economic  development  to  unreasonable  pres- 
sures from  abroad.  When  the  United  States 
undertook  the  Marshall  plan,  which  has  been 
such  a  brilliant  success,  it  never  agreed  to 
mbject  Itaelf  to  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  elderly  bankers  in  Zurich  and  elsewhere. 


There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  there 
will  be  no  panic.  The  machinery  already 
exists  to  protect  the  dollar  while  the  Ameri- 
can economy  U  being  reinflated.  lliere  has 
recently  come  into  being  effective  coopera- 
tion among  the  central  bankers  of  the  West- 
ern World.  It  Is  reasonably  safe  to  assume 
that  anu>ng  these  central  bankers  today  there 
is  a  preponderant  number  who  were  brought 
up  in  modem  economic  teaching,  and  will 
understand  quite  well  what  It  Is  that  is 
going  on  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  conclude  by  indicating  why  I  feel  so 
very  strongly  that  in  this  economic  de- 
bate for  which  the  President  has  called 
we  should  give  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  effect  of  a 
philosophy  which  argues  that  we  should 
almost  always  have  an  unbalanced 
budget. 

I  submit  that  the  administration  i£ 
working  itself  Into  that  position.  They 
may  deny  it.  They  may  say,  "We  want 
It  only  in  periods  of  depression,  or  pe- 
riods when  we  are  moving  into  a  depres- 
sion." I  say  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
that  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  deficit  all  the  time. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  at  least  four 
reasons  why  that  is  bad.  In  the  first 
place,  tf  the  philosophy  ever  takes  hold 
in  our  coimtry  that  It  Is  desirable  to  have 
a  deficit  at  virtually  all  times  then,  the 
principal  protection  against  inefficient 
spending  In  Government  will  be  gone. 
After  all.  if  the  dollars  to  be  spent  are 
not  scarce,  and  if  there  is  no  reason  for 
eoonomizing  in  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment depcutments.  it  would  seem  that 
there  would  be  no  restraint  on  empire 
building,  on  adding  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  the  Government  payroll,  and  in 
extending  governmental  operations 
without  restraint  This  has  been  a  very 
useful  and  important  discipline.  It  is 
one  that  we  would  lose  if  we  adopt  the 
philosophy  that  it  is  desirable  virtually 
always  to  run  a  substantial  deficit 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  have  already 
indicated  and  therefore  can  treat  the 
subject  quite  briefly,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  long  run  budget  dehcits 
are  inflationary.  It  may  be  thai  a  defi- 
cit in  any  one  year  is  not  inflationary, 
but  there  is  a  longrun  effect  oi  inflation 
if  only  because  the  Government  is  spend- 
ir^  more  than  it  takes  in  and  because 
the  Government  Is  contributing  to  effec- 
tive demand  more  than  it  does  to  supply. 

There  are  times,  ais  I  have  indicated, 
in  which  such  action  is  necessary  and 
desirable.  I  encourage  and  support  it. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  at  all  times  a  budget 
deficit  has  an  inflationary  tendency 
and  effect. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  both  of  these  two 
consequences  of  a  budget  deficit  are  very 
subtle  and  difficult  to  detect.  It  is  al- 
ways possible  for  those  who  take  a  con- 
trary position  to  argue  that  a  budgetary 
deficit  has  not  contributed  to  inefficiency, 
has  not  relaxed  the  discipline  that  re- 
quires efficiency  In  Government  or 
tended  to  push  up  prices  or  kept  them 
from  falling.  Those  who  take  that  posi- 
tion can  argue  their  positions,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  show  what  T  have 
pointed  out.  It  is  something  that  takes 
place  not  in  an  immediate  way,  but  over 
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a  period  of  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  retreat  from  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  tendency  of  a  budget  deficit  to 
have  an  inflationary  impact 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  we  follow  a  policy  of  a  continuing 
expanded  budget,  our  national  debt  is 
bound  to  increase  and  become  more 
burdensome.  The  President  very  intel- 
ligently and  effectively  discussed  the  re- 
lationship of  OUT  present  national  debt 
to  our  gross  national  product  He 
pointed  out  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  our  debt.  He  has  noted  also  that 
personal  debt  has  Increased  far  more 
rapidly  also,  and  that  State  and  local 
debts  have  Increased  much  more  than 
the  Federal  debt  has  increased.  But  the 
incontestable  fact  remains  that  the  na- 
tional debt  has  gone  up,  and  it  has  gone 
up  at  a  Ume  when  it  should  not  have 
gone  up. 

After  moiit  of  our  wars  In  the  past  the 
national  del)t  has  declined.  It  certainly 
did  after  World  War  I.  After  World 
War  n  It  has  Increased,  and  while  in 
proportion  It  has  not  increased  as  much 
the  GNP.  it  has  increased  very  sharply 
and  substantially. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  State  and 
local  debts  ht  ve  increased,  and  State  and 
local  tax  burdens  have  increased,  makes 
It  all  the  more  Important  that  we  exer- 
cise great  rtstraint  with  our  Federal 
spending,  and  that  we  do  our  level  best 
to  balance  the  Pederal  budget,  because 
our  State  and  local  governments  have 
the  very  heavy  and  expensive  Job  of  edu- 
cating our  children.  We  know  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  this  country  has  great- 
ly Increased.  The  cost  of  education  has 
skyrocketed.  We  also  know  that  our 
State  governments  have  the  principal 
burden  of  takiag  care  of  people  over  65, 
and  that  the  number  of  people  in  that 
age  group  has  greatly  increased. 

What  has  hf.ppened  is  that  those  who 
work,  earn,  antl  pay  taxes,  are  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  population  now  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past  That  trend 
Is  likely  to  be  even  truer,  at  least  In  the 
shortrun  futuni.  than  It  has  been  in  the 
past  Under  '.hose  circumstances  the 
burden  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments has  become  excessive.  For  that 
reason  it  seems  to  me  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  we  do  our  best  to  curtail 
and  restrain  Federal  spending  and  keep 
the  strain  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  those  circumstances  imposes 
on  the  taxpayc  rs  as  limited  as  possible. 

rOU«-COUJfTlT  BUDCXT  STXJDT  A  KIT 
CONIIUHJTIOW 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  flnest 
contributions  to  the  debate  on  the  budg- 
et has  been  a  study  by  Andrew  H.  Gantt 
n.  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Otto  Eck- 
stein at  Harvard  University.  It  is  a 
contribution  tliat  I  think  we  all  must 
recognize,  regardless  of  the  position  we 
take  in  the  debate.  It  may  be  a  con- 
tribution which  many  p>eople  will  argue 
supports  the  President's  position.  It  ic 
an  attempt  to  analyze  the  budgets  of  the 
United  States  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  G<  rmany.  It  seeks  to  com- 
pare national  budgets  and  spending,  and 
the  effect  that  budgetary  policy  in  each 
country  has  had  on  the  economy.  The 
study,  which  was  released  quite  recently. 


is  concise.  It  Is  written  in  simple  lan- 
guage, and  contains  applicable,  appro- 
priate, and  timely  statistics.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  very  com- 
petent study  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CXNTRAL    GOVTRNMENTS:     CaSH    DsnCrrS    AND 
SOKPLTTSXS 

(By  Andrew  H.  Gantt  II.  Harvard  University) 

(Note. — This  study  is  part  of  the  research 
program  on  the  economics  of  public  ex- 
penditures being  conducted  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration.  Harvard 
University,  under  the  direction  of  Associate 
Prof.  Otto  Eckstein.  It  Is  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Government 
Finance  at  Brookings  Institution.  I  am 
Indebted  to  Sam  Cohn  ot  the  Biureau  of 
the  Budget;  Timothy  Sweeney.  Wolfgang 
Rieke,  Jean  van  der  Mensbrugghe,  and  Brian 
Rose  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund; 
to  Josef  Berolzhelmer  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  to  other  gov- 
ernment officials  for  their  help.  Mlstdftes  are 
to  be  attributed  to  me,  however.) 

I.    PUU*USK 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  establish 
on  a  comparable  basis  a  first  approximation 
to  the  central  government  cash  deficit  or 
surplus  of  four  countries,  the  United  King- 
dom, Prance.  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  over  a  timespan  of  the  last  several 
years. 

n.  DxriMiTioM 

Cash  deficit  or  surplus  Is  the  difference 
between  the  total  receipts  (actually  re- 
ceived) and  total  expenditures  (actuaUy  ex- 
pended) of  the  organisation  under  consid- 
eration measured  in  the  unit  of  account  of 
that  organization. 

How  can  czpendltxires  and  receipts  of 
central  governments  be  bounded  and  de- 
fined? The  criterion  used  here  is  the  origin 
of  authorization  for  these  cash  flows.  This 
authorization  stems  from  the  body  politic 
of  the  entire  country  and  is  given  to  its  se- 
Vected  representatives.  Local  and  State  gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  receipts  are  thus 
excluded  unless  the  origin  of  authorization 
Ues  with  the  country's  body  poiitle. 

m.    PKOBLEMS    or   COICPARABIUTT 

Why  is  comparison  on  the  basis  defined 
above  necessary?  These  four  countries  each 
publish  every  year  figures  which  purport  to 
establish  a  surplus  or  deficit  figure  for  the 
central  government's  operation.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  these  figures  are  neither  com- 
parable nor  all  incltisive.  Sources  of  this 
difficulty  will  now  be  examined. 

A.  Extent  of  central  government 
responafbilitjf 
The  area  of  responsibility  of  central  gov- 
ernment differs  in  the  countries  considered. 
The  United  Kingdom  operates  and  controls 
a  large  number  of  public  corporations  in- 
cluding  the   radio   and    television   Industry 


and  the  electric  power  industrlea.  The 
United  States  operates  few  public  corpora- 
tions. In  Germany,  the  government  ap- 
points some  of  the  directors  In  certain  prl-' 
vate  ctxnpanies  and  shares  both  in  the  profit* 
and  lasses  of  these  companies.  In  France, 
the  separation  between  state  and  local  and 
central  government  is  not  as  acute  as  It  is 
in  the  tiiree  other  countries. 

Thus,  great  difficulty  Is  encountered  in 
an  attempt  to  construct  an  equivalent  cen- 
tral government  in  an  accounting  sense,  if 
by  equivalence  is  meant  an  identical  degree 
of  participation  in  the  economy  by  the  gov- 
ernments conctt'ned.  The  numbers  presented 
in  this  paper,  therefore,  measure  the  deficit 
or  svirplus  of  central  government  as  it  exlsta 
in  each  country,  whether  the  participation 
in  the  total  gross  national  product  is  above 
or  below  the  group  average.  With  this 
framework  in  mind,  solution  of  the  next 
set  of  problems  is  more  clearly  defined. 

B.  Are  government  ftfftires  sufficient? 

Three  general  methods  of  presentation  of 
central  government  expenditures  commonly 
occur.  These  are  "the  budget,"  some  meas- 
ure of  cash  receipts  from  and  payment  to 
the  public,  and  government  exi>enditure  and 
revenue  on  a  national  income  and  product 
account  basis.  The  three  methods  give  de- 
cidedly different  answers  to  the  problem.  As 
an  example,  figures  for  the  United  States 
derived  by  each  of  these  methods  are  pre- 
sented below  for  several  years. 

Examination  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  budget  of  a  country 
cannot  be  mcx'e  and  is  often  less  than  a 
starting  point  of  analysis.  The  budget  Is 
a  mix  of  methodological  and  conceptual  con- 
fusion. In  the  United  States,  the  budget 
as  initiated  by  the  President  is  his  request 
for  appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Since  various  retirement  and  social  security 
funds  are  not  directly  under  his  year-to- 
year  control,  they  are  not  Included  in  the 
budget.  In  part  then,  the  budget  Is  a  re- 
flection of  the  legal  Instltutlonallsm  of  cen- 
tral government.  Additionally,  political 
pressure  operates  to  keep  the  budget  as  small 
as  possible.  The  budget  is  the  statement 
which  appears  with  great  emphasis  in  the 
public  press  every  year.  Congressional  en- 
thusiasm for  new  expenditure  proposals  is 
dampened  by  the  sheer  size  of  the  budget. 
The  incentive  on  government  is  to  keep  the 
figures  of  this  annual  statement  low. 

These  influences  are  not  restricted  to  the 
United  States.  In  Germany,  for  Instance,  the 
Federal  budget  receives  only  about  35  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  collected  from  income.'  In 
France,  the  budget  excludes  the  postal  and 
telecommunications  systems,  national  saving 
fund,  the  social  security  for  agriculture,  and 
other  smaller  funds. 

Differences  in  Inclusion  are  not  the  only 
source  of  noneomparabiUty  between  tha 
budgets  of  the  countries  concerned.  Ther* 
are  also  great  differences  in  accounting  meth- 
odology.    One  fountain  of  confusion  exists 
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Table  I. — Fiscal  operations  of  the  Central  Goremmcnt  of  the    United  States;  different 

measurement  methods,  fiscal  years  1957-61 ' 


FisMl  y«ar 

Beorlpts 

Bipcndilures 

Burplns  or  defldt 

B« 

C« 

N* 

D 

C 

N 

B 

C 

W 

1»B7 „ 

Mea™ 

na 

70. « 
68.ft 
67. » 
77.8 
77.6 

82.1 
81.  • 

ia.7 

95.1 
97.1 

■It 
77.8 
8ti4 
»4. 1 
M.9 

fla» 
71.4 

aaa 

78.6 
81.6 

sat 

83.4 

94.8 
94.3 

gaa 

7«.S 

82.8 
90.2 
SI.  9 

tt.g 

-18 

-12.4 

+2.1 

-1.8 

-B.1 

-»-4.4 
-8.0 
-4.8 

+u 

'  Soorce:  "Thp  1962  Budget  Review."    Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Wuhiugton,  D.C.,  1961.    Detaffs  may  not  add  to 
totals  bec&uap  of  roundinft. 
<  H  Is  my  abbrcviatlcm  for  U.S.  budget. 

•  C  t«  my  abbreviation  lor  the  account  "Cash  receipts  (W»m  and  payments  to  the  public.'* 

•  N  Is  my  abbrevlsU(Hi  lor  Federal  acUvities  in  ibe  nsUoDal  income  accounts. 
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because  of  «ll«lmllartty  In  treatment  of  cap-  Measurement  I.  on  a  check-paid  basis,  a     ^'JV'^""  ^^^'S  ""Lu^^  5»e*'uil2S 

V    Ital   inveetment.   and  current  expenditure,  simple,  objective,  comparable  concepV                 SSiT'-^c^  of  Svi^JnU  t^oJSr  rSSl^ 

•between    these    countries.     In    the    United  Theoretically,  there  are  two  methods  for     States    Excea.  of  P*y™*°«^*^  °7,^^  ^^f^ 

States,  capital  Items  are  treated  like  current  derivation  of  surplus  or  deficit  in  the  con-      from  the  public.       It  ^^^^f.  Jf  f** J^'  the 

ex^iltu?es.  and  are  considered  to  add  to  «,lidated  cash  statement.                                         fl»cal  y«^/»«l-    JJ'^J.^^lYi  2bi7m    "nL! 

budget  deficits  and  the  national  debt.     In  Method    I.    Add   up   all    tax  and  general      °°"«?  ^\*\%^"*  *^"  '"w   u^^t  SI 

Germany,      however,      public      corporations  revenues   of    central    government   excluding      ^.'^.^'^f'^J*^*  P^J^^h  ^^SSeS^ 

finance    some    capital    expenditures    on    the  loans   and    deduct   central    government    ex-      sanie  as  the  ,»"*  "«"  ^f.  ^.°'«  ?•   i^"!"* 

open  market  which  are  not  Included  In  the  pendltures,  including  the  trust  funds.  "Les      °'  '*'^tl!lt    ti,?  ,n<^r^^    or    decrw^e^n 

deficit:  on  the  other  hand,  these  corporations  budgets  annexes."  etc.    If  one  is  careful  and      !?^..l!,,^!L  ,     ao^^ TTti^ble  m  d^  not 

can  also  borrow  from  the  central  bank  and  ^11  government  operations  are  included,  this     Treasury  debt  ( -•J.^^Jln  Uble  11)  does  not 

treasury,  in  which  case  the  expenditures  add  gives  the  surplus  or  deficit.                                       *<=^^»"y  «"*f  *   '^^.  "^'"kV..   nf   tl.   r.n^i 

to  toedeficlt.     The  situation  Is  similar  in  ^  Method  nf  Look  at  the  Treasury  balance      operations  ^l^^'^*   P"J"«^  °'  ,"t?  ^^I^^^^ 

France.     But  in  the  United   Kingdom,  the  ^nJit  of  the  country  concerned.    Add  (alge-     ^7  w^^^he  S^st  fi^S    n^blfc  ent^^^^^ 

public   corporations  must  finance  expendl-  bralcally)    the    total    change    In    debt    and      "J! J'^^JJ    ^^er^en'-^ 

id^t^trSfiSr  ■^'""^' "'"'  ^     '  ^^r^^" ''^ T^ "^•'^°^^f  fbTrtii^n^i  srs^mSfbe'sre'tr'S ssuro^thr^debt 

adds  to  the  deficit^  balances  and  decreases  In  debt  ouUtandlng      ^         ^j^^   ^f   these    funds   and    enterprises 

A  problem  which  the  budget  avoids  Is  the  ^^d    to   the   government  surplus,    and   vice      ^                  ^,^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  ^,  TrJk^ury 

separaUon  of  state  and  local  financing  from  ^ersa.                                                .      .  .  „  .       and  directly  with  the  public  must  be  taken 

central   goverrmient  financing^    Division  of  Method  I  is  fairly  obvious.     Method  II  U      ^^^  ^^y^^.     The  net  result  of  these  ad- 

fiscal   responsibility  *>f2^^f 'J  *^«  ^^^^^   ^^T  clarified  by  tables  n  and  HI.                                   justments  gives  the  figure,  "Net  cash   bor- 

thorltles  states  and  the  central  government  '  ,       ^     "   ..           w..    .. 

as  part  of  his  computation  Of  central  govern-  public   debt -»2.640     United  Kingdom. 

ment  surplus  or  deficit  the  changes  In  cash  Cashing  of  (  — )   or  Investments  in                            v.  stmvxr  or  data  availablje  elsewhexb 
balances  of  the  Treasury   (Instead  of  using  U.S.  securities  (net):                                            During  the  era  of  the  MarshaU  plan,  a  con- 
budget  figiires),  the  problem  of  separation         Trust  funds OT     cept  for  "comi>arable"  measurement  was  de- 

of  assets   belonging  to  the  state  and  local         Public  enterprise  funds 148      ygioped    in    the    International    Cooperation 

governments  from  central  government  be-  Government  sponsored  enter-  Administration,  mainly  by  Mr.  Josef  Berolz- 
comes  acute.  prises *36  jjelmer.  This  concept  (see  ICA-iO-74.  re- 
Many  of  these  problems,  and  others  which  Increase  (-)  or  decrease  m  obi Iga-  vision  3.  &-«l)  is  both  Inclusive  and 
will  be  Introduced  vmder  the  Individual  tlons  of  government  enter-  consistent,  and  approaches  the  problem 
country  computations,  can  be  dismissed  by  prises  held  by  the  public  from  the  side  of  governmental  revenue  and 
using  the  national  Income  accounts.    These  (net) :                                                                   expenditures  rather  than  from  the  change 

figvires   for   "general    government"    (central.  Tr\ist    funds ««      In  debt  and  cash  balances.    It  Is  not  evident. 

state,  and  local  government  combined)   are         Public  enterprise  funds 666     i^owever,  that  the  submitting  countries  have 

presented   In   the   United    Nations   pubUca-  Government     sponsored     ent«r-                        compiled  with  the  instructions.    The  United 

tlon  "Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  Statls-  prises —196     states,  for  Instance,  merely  submits  admln- 

tlcs."     Central  government  figures  are  not  Increase   ( + )   or  decrease   ( — )   in                       istratlve  budget  estimates.     Thus,  the  data 

available  for  West  Germany,  and  for  France  public  debt  from  noncash  ad-                       cannot  be  used  as  comparable  as  we  have 

can  be  obtained  for  the  years  1957-60  only.  Justments  (net) 636      defined  It. 

Compilation  of  the  unattainable  flgiires  U  ^.  ^.  k^.^^_,„,  -^_  *>,.  The  OECD  annually  conducU  a  similar 
not  possible  without  availability  of  intricate  Net  <Msh  borrowing  from  ine  ^^^  experiment.  This  daU  U  restricted,  but, 
and  detailed  figures  for  the  countries  con-  puouc  generally  speaking,  suffers  from  the  same 
cerned.  Receipts  should  be  recorded  on  an  'Fiscal  year  1961.  Both  of  the  above  inconsistencies  as  the  Internationa!  Coop- 
accrual  basis.  Purchases  are  listed  as  the  tables  were  taken  from  "Federal  Government  eratlon  Administration  data, 
goods  are  delivered  and  services  completed.  Receipts  From  and  Payments  to  the  Public.  Thirdly,  the  United  Nations  has  a  sectoral 
This  causes  computational  difficulty.  In  ad-  Supporting  Tables."  Executive  Office  of  the  breakdown  on  an  Income  and  product  ac- 
dltlon.  this  method  of  analysis  deletes  all  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  October  count  basis,  which  has  been  discussed 
purchases  of  prevloxisly  existing  assets,  and  1981.                                                                                  earlier. 

transfers  or  exchanges  of   financial  claims,  ^^^j^^^  m.— Deviation   of  "Cash   surplus   or                         n.  thm  xnrmD  arATzs 

which  should  be  Included  In  an  analysis  of  deficit"  from   the  operations  of  the   U.S.         In    the    United    Stttes.    the    consolidated 

government  fiscal  operation.  Treasury                                                                 ca*b  statement  is  derived  from  the  admln- 

«    ^wiTrr.^ow  n»  tk.  cash  ffrAT«i«»rr  MiUions      Utratlve  budget  by  adding  to  It  the  receipts 

IT.  coMFxrrATioN  o»  TH.  CASH  8TATM«NT  borrowing  from  thepubUc:                     and  expenditures  of  the  trust  funds  on  a 

Since  conventional  administrative  budgets         increase  ( - )  -$m     gross    basis,    plus    the    change    Involved    In 

are  not  comparable  In  terms  of  Incluslveness  mgjgag^  ^J^  cash  balanci:  "increase                     shifting  from  a  checks  Issued  to  a  checks 

or  accounting  methodology,  and  the  national  ,,,  ' —1,394      paid    basis    plus    other    small    adjustments 

Income  accounts  for  central  governments  are  Receipts  from  exercise"  of  inwietary                     such  as  seigniorage  on  silver.    To  correspond 

not  available  for  all  countries  and  are  com-  auhorlty  Increase  (-) -M      ™ost  directly  with  the  other  countries  in- 

putatlonally    infeaslble   for   the  others,   the  volved  In  this  study,  the  consolidated  cash 

consoUdated  cash  statement  remains.     It  U  Excess  of  paymenU  to  over  re-                     statement   U   converted   In    table    IV    to    a 

inclusive  and   reasonably  easy   to   measur*.  celpts  from  the  public -2.146     calendar  year  basis. 

Table  1\  .—Consolidaied  cash  slatemerU  of  the  United  States,  1960-60  calendar  years  ' 

(Billions  of  dollara] 


Calendar  yew 


1960 

1961 

1962 

196S 

1964. 

1966 


Cash 
receipts 


42.4 
S9.3 
71.3 
70.2 

«8.e 

71.4 


Cash 
payments 


42.0 
Sft.0 
72.0 
77.4 
09.7 
72.2 


Deficit  (-)  or 
surplus  (+) 


0.5 

1.2 

-.6 

-7.2 

-1.1 

-.7 


Calendar  year 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1900. 


Cash 
receipts 


ao.s 

S16 

n.7 

87.6 
97.8 


Cash 
payments 


74.8 
8LS 
89lO 
96.0 
•18 


DeAdt  (-)  or 
surplus  (+) 


6.S 

1.2 

-7.8 

-8.0 

8.1 


«  BeoBOmic  Report  of  the  President.  WashlnRton,  1961.  table  C-8S,  p.  188. 
The  eonsolidated  cash  suu>ment  of  courae  doe.s  not  include  any  eipendlt*^  of  Stete 
utd  local  pjvemment  except  as  subsidiied  by  the  Central  Qovemnient,    The  eitrv 
budtretary  tnist  funds  Included  are — 

(1)  Old  ace  and  survivors  insurance  fund. 
DlasMUty  tauoranoe  fund. 
Fedwal  employees  retirement  fund. 


LI  (ETUI 

i 


(4)  Railroad  retirement  account. 

(5)  Unemployment  trust  fund. 

(6)  Highway  trust  fund. 

(7)  Veterans  life  insurance. 

(8)  FN  MA  secondary  market  operations. 

(9)  Other  (insurance  or  savings  deposits,  ete.). 


1962 
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vn.  THi:  uMrrcD  kingdom 
The  United  Kingdom  maintains  a  completa 
cash  account  set  of  natlonal-lncome-derlved 
statistics,  printed  yearly  In  the  "National 
Income  and  Expenditure."  a  pubUeatioB  ct 
the  Central  Statlstioal  Office  of  Great  Britain. 
Supplementary  to  and  explaining  this  ref- 
erence Is  the  bock.  "National  Income  Statis- 
tics, Sources  and  Methods."  The  figures  be- 
low are  derived  )'rom  these  publlcattrms.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  accounta  are  kept  In 
a  "current"  and  "capital"  exposition,  similar 
to  the  standardized  systam  of  national  ac- 


counta as  recommended  by  OECD.'  If  mere- 
ly the  "revenue"  ("current")  account  Is  con- 
sidered, the  Central  Government  has  been 
running  a  surplos  continually  during  the 
last  decade.  In  addition  tha  "current"  or 
"revenue"  account  does  not  give  an  accurata 
presentation  on  a  cash  basis.  For  Instance, 
rente  are  Imputed  for  various  Ooverrunent 
buildings  and  military  housing  unite.  Con- 
sidered by  iteelf,  this  overestimates  cash  rev- 
enues by  the  amount  of  the  Imputed  rente. 
Many  of  these  rente  are  offset  In  the  "cap- 
ital" account  by  items  of  Interest  paid  to  the 


Treasury  by  the  housing  aut^rlties.  Thus, 
to  get  a  reasonably  accurate  cash  statement, 
the  capital  account  must  be  considered. 

I  employ  method  I  for  the  United  King- 
dom. Method  n  would  have  been  Just  as 
feasible.  Table  37  of  "National  Income  and 
expenditure"  Is  used  as  a  bacls  of  calcula- 
tion. To  the  totals  of  the  "revenue"  ac- 
count which  are  carried  Into  the  "capital" 
account  under  the  heading  of  "Surplus  be- 
fore providing  for  depreciation  and  stock 
appreciation,"  are  added  the  items  listed 
In  t^e  table  following. 


f 

ABLE  V. — Compulation  of  eentrai 

govern 

menl  surplus  arid  deficit  for  the  Unit^  Kin^om, 
[M  Ulions  of  potmds] 

1960-60 

1960 

1961 

1062 

1963 

1964 

1966 

IM8 

1967 

1968 

1959 

1960 

««CT:irTS 

1.  Surplus  before  nr)vl<M 

tion  and  .stock  i.pprr 

2.  Capital  transfers  rora 

3.  Preeeeds  of  iron  ami  il 

ar  for  deprecia- 
^iitlon 

685 
275 

64« 
03 

384 
35 

254 
27 
17 

23 

42 

286 
11 
79 

23 

36 

aacxiPTs 

1.  6un>>us  beiora  providing  br 
drprrciatioa  and  stock  ap- 
preciation   

X  Capital  iransfen!  from  abroad. 

3.  Proceeds  of  iron  and  steel  dis- 
posals 

610 
14 

59 

100 

-60 

422 
14 

28 

34 

27 

614 

4 

<7 
S3 

19 

871 

1 

3 

35 

-11 

611 
2 

2 

36 

68 

abroad 

385 

.eel  dli^pomls 

1 

i.  Receipts  from  eertuin 
(net).,.- 

pension  funds 

17 
80 

31 

47 

25 
-102 

9 

6.  MtarelliineoiureceipCtBndchanfealB 
cash  balance 

4.  Beeelnts  &TMn  certain  pension 
funds  tm^) 

44 

6.  Miscellatteous    reeeipts    and 
dianges  in  cash  balances 

Total  receipts 

ToUlreceipti 

1,067 

809 

842 

343 

424 

^1 

nation 

PATMENTI 

126 
-91 

108 

-a 

262 
28 

170 

169 

16 

10 

672 

61 

214 
45 

218 

ao 

184 
-124 

832 

616 

717 

099 

708 

488 

fATMENTS 

1.  Qroes  filed  capital  Ibrmation.. 

2.  Increase  in  value  of  stocks 

S.  Capital  transfer?  abroad 

1.  Gross  fixed  caplti;!  fori 

192 
-100 

221 

-24 

245 
-36 

345 
-8 

364 

-10 

2.  hicrease  to  value  of  stocks 

8.  Capital  transler*  abroad 

2.'>8 

4.  lncrea.<ie  in  deposits  with  the  IMF, 
IBRD.  IFC,  aiid  EMP 

■469 

n 

87 

sas 

SB 

44 

260 
100 

-17 

6.  Net  lending  to  leal  authorltiM 

t.  Net  lendiaK  to   nihlic  aorporatlons 

7.  Net  lending  te  iiilldlas  societies 

4.  Increa.se  in  deposits  in  the 
IMF,    IBRD,    IFC,    and 
EMP     

2 
414 

142 

-191 

91 

387 

13 
83 

602 

36 

-29 

673 

ISO 

-34 

615 

8 

3 

160 

8.  Net  Icndlnc  to  piivate 

9.  Coal  oompenaaticn.  .. 

industry 

4 
64 

13 
M 

14 

a 

17 

C 

-2 

36 

6.  Net  lending  to  local  authori- 
ties 

-35 

10.  Acquisitlao  of  capital, 
taklnfs     JZj. 

if  other  uader- 

6.  Net  lending  to  public  corpo- 
rations                   .  

485 



7.  Net  lending  to  building  socie- 
ties 

448 

864 

800 

971 

498 

37 

<-) 

8.  Net  lending  to  private  Indoa- 
try  (etc.) 

•.  Coftl  comDcnsatioD 

7 
17 

-1 
2 

6 

-7 

Surplus  or  d(  flcit 

611 

-66 

-464 

-628 

-74 

3 

10.  Acqui'^tionofcapiUlofother 
undertakings 

Total  payments 

1 

r4 

883 

892 

800 

906 

801 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) 

-42 

ISO 

-175 

-101 

-282 

-453 

One  item  In  ^able  V  must  be  examined 
further.  Under  'receipts."  No.  6  Is  "Miscel- 
laneous receipte  and  changes  In  cash  bal- 
ance." Since  In  the  analysis  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  are  using  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture figures  rathcT  than  changes  in  debt  and 
cash  balances  as  the  laasis  of  approach,  the 
first  reaction  would  be  to  exclude  this  figure. 
"National  Income  BtaUstlcs.  Sources  and 
Methods."  however,  explains  that  this  con- 
tains more  Items  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture than  it  do<ss  of  changes  In  cash  bal- 
ances and  public  debt  changes.  Therefore, 
it  Is  included  In  the  computation  of  defk^t 
and  surplus  although  there  Is  an  error  In- 
volved. 

vm.  ntAjrcK 

Method  I  Is  us<!d  for  Prance. 

The  statistical  sotirces  utilised  for  deriva- 
tion of  the  figures  below  have  been  taken 
from  various  niunbers  of  the  "Statistlques 
et  Atudes  Finarcl^res,"  published  monthly 
by  the  Mlnlst^re  des  Finances  In  Paris.  In 
the  calculations  for  France  the  governmental 
table,  "La  Trfesoiorle  et  la  Dette  Publlque," 
has  been  used  with  only-  one  correction; 
the  addition  of  the  deficit  of  the  Postes- 
I'^^aphes  and  T^lfephones. 

The  Mlnlstere  des  Finances  who  prescnta 
the  French  accoiinte  Is  often  brief  and  ob- 
scure. Consistency  and  Inclusion  of  ad- 
ministrative figures  on  revenue  and  expend- 
Itiu-e  are  difficulc  to  ascertain.  There  Is  no 
explicit   statement  oC  the    list  of   agencies 


Included  or  excluded,  nor  Is  it  readily  ap- 
parent to  what  degree  Inclusion  or  exclusion 
of  each  agency  has  occurred.  For  Instance, 
one  Issue  of  the  "Statistlques  et  Etudes 
Flnancl^res"  has  this  to  say.* 

"Being  an  exception  to  the  traditional  rule 
of  budgetary  unity,  the  annex  budgete  run 
the  risk  of  giving  an  Inaccurate  picture  of 
the  aggregate  of  public  expenditure,  either 
through  omission  or  throxigh  addition.  To 
limit  oneself  to  the  figures  of  the  general 
btidget  would  lead  to  underestimating  the 
aggregate  of  public  expendlt\ire,  but  to  add 
the  amotmit  of  all  expenditure  In  the  annex 
budgete  will  result  In  an  artificial  lixflation 
of  the  public  expenditures  because  of  the 
many  cases  of  double  counting  In  1;he  gen- 
eral and  supplementary  budgete. 

"The  receipte  of  supplementary  military 
budgete  and  those  of  the  Order  of  the  Libera- 
tion are  already  Included  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  general  budget,  as  Is  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  receipte  of  the  national  printing 
office,  the  mint,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Thus.  It  Is  only  the  expenditure  of  the  budg- 
ete of  the  P.T.T.,  the  national  savings  fund, 
and  the  agrlcultiiral  social  security  which 
are  a  net  addition  to  the  expenditures  show- 
ing in  the  general  budget.    Even  so,  a  care- 


»"A  Standardized  System  at  National  Ac- 
counte,"  1958  ed..  Paris,  1069. 

*  "Statistlques  et  Etudes  Pinandires,"  No. 
144  Supplement,  December  1960,  p.  1889. 


ful  analysis  of  the  receipte  of  the  national 
savings  fund  would  show  that  the  product 
of  savings  deposlte  has  to  a  very  great  extent 
already  been  written  In  the  national  budget, 
or  In  the  budgete  of  local  cooununltles. 

"The  figures  which  appear  In  the  Joint 
tables  do  not  therefore  have  more  than  a 
relative  significance  and  miist  not  be  used 
without  caution." 

"Les  budgete  annexes,"  of  which  the  above 
quote  speaks  include  the  following:  the 
postal  and  teleconununications.  radio  and 
television,  gunpowder  manufact\ires,  arse- 
nals, the  mint,  the  national  printing  oOkx. 
the  national  savings  fvmd,  social  seciirity  for 
agriculture,  the  Legion  oS.  Honor,  the  Order 
of  the  LlberaUon  and  until  1950.  the  "Calsse 
Autonome  d'Amortlsscment."  The  last  fund 
used  the  e&mxaxked  taxes  from  tobacco  and 
match  manufacture  to  pay  for  certain  war 
damages. 

The  trust  funds  listed  above  are  included 
in  the  general  budget  in  a  siu^ilus  or  deficit 
sense.  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  P.T.T. 
(postal  and  telecommunications),  the  na- 
tional savings  fund,  and  the  social  security 
iOT  agriculture.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
two.  the  Impression  given  Is  that  actual  ex- 
penditures of  these  funds  which  are  financed 
by  loans  made  on  the  open  market  are  not 
Included  In  the  general  budget,  but  the  serv- 
ice charges  on  the  loans  made  are  included. 
The  figures  are  erroneous  to  this  extent.  The 
regular  deficit  or  surplus  of  the  P.T.T.  Is  also 
not  included. 
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Tablb  VI.' — Summary  of  the  expentet  and  resourcet  of  the  Treatwy 
t  (BiOloiu  of  new  tmum] 


L 


June  25 


1061 

19(3 

1961 

19S4 

1916 

1066 

Mlnoa 

Ploa 

Minns 

Plus 

Minos 

Plus 

Minos 

Plus 

Minus 

Plus 

Minus 

Plus 

I.  Budgets  and  Investments: 
A.  Preceding  year: 

Expenses 

1                         RnnHntH . . 

a7« 

"Tk 

L91 

.      14. 54 
.      ia84 

L33 

X62 

"'o'»  . 

L4S 

17.00 
U.  18 

1.99 
L03 
X08 

3.46 

L49 
19l06 

laso 

3.38 
L18 
X88 

'"i.la" 

3.68 
4X28 

'"xw* 

-8.32 

"6.'m' 

"'27.'m" 
X86 
L06 
1.12 
1.30 

■"L38" 
"36.'a6" 

L80 

0.40 

0.39 

ais 

B,  Current  year:                                                , 

13.63 
6.06 

1.09 

15.63 
11.83 

1.67 

31.01 
1X66 

XTa 
L87 
X70 

MditArv  fkTni>nvA  ^titlffl  TTI-V)                                             

ClvU   investment   undertaken   by   the  sUte    (sub- 

3.10 

"2BL71 

X34 

L63 

.31 

8.44 

3.15 

X81    . 

L66   . 

.94    . 

p*ltt/knf  r<w^lnf4                                                                                                        .    ... 

24.17 

Z34 

1.86 

.46 

36.58 

3.18 

L09 

L06 

.88 

aa96 

X53 

.40 

1.18 

ITftrmark-Pfl  rMVJntJI  (t\t\tt  VTTP 

L17 
186 

L87 

C.  Following  year:  Funds  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ments: 

xoe 

3.46 

3.64 

L04 

L81 

Total: 

37.39 

"ii'oo 

.     36.62 

38.43 

"31."  85' 

30.66 

"l87* 
-7.66 

40.07 

29.23 
.02 

33.87 

80.01 

i.3« 

-7.04 

i.66 
-n.73 

in    TaIa]  HAnrit  or  <iiirnliiji 

-X40 

.    -6.27 

1967 

1068 

1969  > 

1060  > 

Minus 

Plus 

Mtnna 

Plus 

Plos 

Minus 

Plus 

I.  Execution  of  the  law  of  finances: 

A    Onerations  of  oontinuinc  character .................... 

48.77 

47.47 

2.60 

43.03 

27.85 

13.03 
.70 

Z36 

43.47 

42.06 

1.2S 

40.81 

64.30 

62.83 

2.87 

48.87 

3X87 

13.32 

.87 

1.81 

61.86 

60.30 

1.13 

40.17 

60.74 

68.43 

2.62 

64.84 

37.87 

14.52 
.33 

X12 

60.44 

69.11 

1.14 

67.07 

6X09 

60.10 

X43 

66.86 

30.87 

14.70 

66.68 

1.  General  budget 

6X32 

(a)  Budeet  of  the  oreoedlne  vear 

.06 

fbi  Budeet  of  the  current  year 

61.37 

Eiponses: 

Plvil  pTTv>nditiirp<  ftitlHt  T-VT> 

Military  ex])enditures  (titles  III  and 
IV)                                

TjiftTiK  and  aHTnnnAii  * 

Repayment   of  war   damages    (title 

VIII) 

XOl 

Receipts: 

Fiscal  reoeiots                    .        . 

36w4S 

3.38 
1.01 

43.87 
4.10 

Lao 

40.68 
7.08 
L31 

63.76 

Other  budffetarv  receiots  ^ 

6.30 

Assistance  funds 

1.21 

(i*)  Riidret  of  the  following  vear 

.86 

.99 

.97 

LOf 

9    AnnAT  hfidowt'*  • 

3.  Spedal  appropriation  funds  '.... .................... 

1.30 
6.93 
4.73 

3.04 

1.44 

.16 

.00 

1.20 

54.70 

1.41 

.82 
.82 

L«7 
6.32 
6.32 

X02 

1.76 

.«6 

.10 

1.66 
.86 
.86 

L31 
7.66 
6.11 

&07 
X14 

L88 
.57 
.67 

xa» 

7.48 

7.43 

X83 

X13 

L42 

.06 

.06 

7a  47 

*.» 

B.  Operations  of  temporary  character 

.74 

1.  Temporary  loans... 

.74 

(a)  Loans  from  the  fund  for  economic  and  social 

ripvplftnmpnt 

.a 

(his  Loans  of  the  bousinff  aiithoritv 

.11 

(c)  Consolidation  of  special  construction  loans 

(d)  Consolidation  of  other  loans  and  advances 



.07 

.04 

3.  Other  special  funds      ..  

.01 

L44 

67.39 

Total: 

(1)  Expenses  • . ... ..... i....... 

69.63 

(2)  Receipts  •..    ..      . 

44.29 

62.72 

61.01 
.80 

66.32 

n.  Net  change  In  postal  debt.. . . 

-1.80 
—12.31 

-X46 
-9l16 

.01 

III.  Total  deficit  or  surplus  ..  ...........  ..    .  .......  .....  .  . 

-6.48 

-X34 

1 

■  Author's  footnote:  The  above  table  has  a  2d  section  called  "Operations  of  the 
TiMsury,"  which  is  essentially  an  explanation  of  the  financing  of  the  deficits  printed 
aboTS.  Part  of  the  financing  Is  derive<i  from  changes  in  the  annex  budf^etji,  public 
and  Mnilpublic  establishments,  and  other  correspondents.  These  figures  could  be 
taken  as  one  of  two  statements;  a  statement  of  changes  in  cash  balances  in  the  check- 
ing aeeounts  of  these  funds  with  the  Treasury,  or  the  net  deficit  or  surplus  of  these 
activities.  If  they  are  in  reality  net  deficits  or  surpluses,  then  they  should  be  added 
to  the  figures  in  the  table  here  presented  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  inclusive 
deficit  or  sun^lus.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  warning  given  In  the  ciuotation  on  p.  16  of 
this  paper,  I  have  here  considered  them  as  changes  in  cash  balanrea,  and  assumed 
that  any  net  surplus  or  deficit  figures  have  been  entered  previously  as  a  part  of  the 
general  budget. 

*  The  "net  change  In  postal  debt"  Is  under  the  "plus"  side  if  decreased,  and  on  the 
"minus"  side  if  it  Increased.  Thus,  an  increase  in  postal  debt  increases  the  deficit 
figure,  and  vice  versa. 

•  The  figures  of  this  balance  for  1959  and  1960  are  not  exactly  comparable  to  those  of 
the  preceding  years  due  to  the  inclusion  of  the  receipts  of  the  old  "Caisse  Autonome 
d'.\inortissement,"  in  the  budgetary  receipts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  table 
presentation  (jis  compared  to  the  t  ible  for  tne  years  1951-66),  even  If  they  modify  the 
distribution  of  the  various  categories  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  leave  the  balance 
unchanged. 


•  Loans  and  advances  Included  until  1950  under  title  VI-B  of  the  general  budget  are 
from  now  on  in  the  temporary  loans,  a  subtitle  under  "Operations  of  temporary 
character." 

>  Since  the  law  of  Dec.  30, 1058,  this  figure  Includes  the  net  receipts  from  the  "  Caisse 
Autonome  d'.^mortlssement." 

•  Equipment  expenditure  of  the  PTT  financed  by  loans  since  1060. 

>  This  new  heading  includes  up  to  1959,  the  entirety  of  the  old  title  VIII  and  since 
1060parto(tbistltleonly;another  part  has  been  integrated  in  the"  Civil  Expenditures" 
(title  I-VI),  and  In  the  spedal  accounts  called  "Special  Appropriation  Fund." 

•  The  total  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  this  table  corre.spond  to  tlw  receipts  and 
expenditures  paid  by  the  pubuc  Treasury  during  a  calendar  year  whether  imputable 
to  the  current  accounting  year,  or  to  the  preceding,  or  exceptionally  to  the  following 
accounting  year  *  *  *.  Therefore,  they  are  not  com|)arable  *  •  *  to  tlie  budgetary 
estimates  which  apply  to  accounting  definitions  as  recounted  at  the  bottom  of  p.  8^ 
of'SEF"  No.  140,  August  1960. 

Note.— In  the  tran.slations  of  tlteae  tables,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Michael  Chirman  for  his  aid. 


Thla  detail  was  not  available.  Aa  an  ap- 
proximate measure,  the  change  in  the  debt 
outstanding  of  the  P.T.T.  was  added  each 
year  to  the  general  deficit  or  siuplus  figures. 
This  should  give  a  reasonable  measure  of  the 
deficit  or  surplus  of  the  P.T.T. 

Nationalized  industries  working  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  ministries,  such  as  the 
coal  and  railroad  Industries,  should  be  in- 
cluded also.  Prom  the  presentation  given. 
It  Is  deduced  that  any  loans  made  by  these 
r 

( 


Industries  are  made  with  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury,  and  that  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  these  loans  is  Included  in  the 
general  budget. 

With    these    reservations    the    flgtires    for 
Prance  are  printed  In  table  VI. 

IX.    COtMANT 

Method  n  is  used  for  Germany. 
Figures  used  are  from  the  "Monthly  Report 
of     the     Deutsche     Bundesbank,"     printed 


monthly  and  translated  from  the  German 
by  Patrle  Translations  Ltd.,  23  Cheyne  Walk. 
Henden  Central.  London,  NW.  4,  England. 

The  figures  are  on  a  cash  basis,  checks  paid, 
so  are  similar  to  the  United  States  presenta- 
tion. In  the  accompanying  tables,  change  of 
net  indebtedness  for  the  "Pederal  Govern- 
ment," "Equalization  of  Burdens  Funds,"  the 
"Federal  Railways."  and  the  "Federal  Postal 
Administration"  are  added  algebraically  to 
the  change  In  cash  balances  for  these  same 
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Items,  giving  a  clear  picture  of  net  deficit  or 
surplus  for  the  years  under  consideration. 
Government  participation  in  profits  or  losses 
from  private  companies  with  public  directors 
are  included  on  a  net  basis  under  the  head- 
ing "Federal  Government."  Other  important 
functions,  such  as  Government  contributions 
to  the  pension  insurance  and  the  unemploy- 
ment Insiirance  funds  are  Included  in  the 


Government  budget,  and  thus  are  reflected 
in  the  operations  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  balances  reflect  only  these  govern- 
mental contributions,  however,  and  not  the 
actual  surplus  or  deficit  of  these  two  funds. 
I  have  added  the  surpluses  or  deficits  in  the 
table. 

A  comment  must  be  made  concerning  item 
"V,"  "equalization  claims."    These  are  loans 


made  to  the  Treaaury  during  World  War  11 
by  the  land  central  banks  in  Germany.  After 
the  war,  and  the  currency  reform,  these  debts 
were  readopted  by  the  Central  Government. 
Germany  classifies  them  separately  from  the 
Federal  debt,  but  they  are  debts  incurred  by 
the  Central  Government  and  are  so  considered 
here. 


' 

Tabi-e  VII. — Germany:  Computation  of  deficit  and/or  surplus  for  years  1055-60 

[Millions  of  deutsche  mark] 

It*m 

1  - 

1054 

1955 

1956 

1057 

1958 

1950 

1060 

1 

I.  Federal  Oovemmet 
A.  Internal: 

1.  Fedet 

2.  Bpecii 

INDEBTEDNESS 

ut: 

al  Oovemment  proper.. .    

1,146 
301 

677 

391 

28 

8,070 

811 

X601 

1,081 

8,129 

22,669 

990 

301 

662 

1,513 

1,211 

84 

6.006 

1.313 

4,767 

3,978 

11,061 

30,537 

2  553 

al  credit  to  International  Institution 

1,387 

a    fTrprtj  t  with  rMfWpt  til  minavp 

88 
8,056 
816 
3,037 
X371 
8,082 
23,362 

84 

7,982 

592 

3,933 

2,627 

10,608 

26,223 

77 

7,708 

685 

6,239 

3,448 

10,866 

28,663 

83 

B.  External... 

: ■ 

7,746 
480 
2,646 
1,466 
7,048 
21,713 

6,856 

11.  Rqualitatlon  of  burdens  fund  -    - —  . 

1.490 

III.  Federal  railways  .. 

5,292 

IV.  Federal  postal  administration..  .      

4,586 

V.  Equalization  daimi 
Total' 

!, . .............. .............. 

11,164 

33,328 

rious  year* 

-084 

-768 

-2,065 

-X637 

-1,038 

—2,884 

CASH  BALANCXa 
it.. 

I.  Federal  Oovemmet 

13 
131 

1,969 
470 

3,014 
643 

4,003 

4,025 

922 

815 

TI.  Federal  Roeclal  funi 

% 

T 

Total 

144 

X430 
+2,205 

+010 

3,667 
+  1,218 

+881 

4.003 
+436 

-«7 

4,026 
-68 

+880 

022 
-3,103 

+1,160 

815 

Change  from  previous  veiir* 

-107 

Workers'  and  employee 
Insurance  fund  (surpli 

s*  pension  Insurance  fund  and  tmemployment 
IS  or  deficit  for  year)*. .. 

+X350 

Total  surplus  or  deficit  (algebraic  addition  of  items  marked  with 
ap  (v^t^rist)     ... 

+X221 

+1.831 

-2,926 

-1.756 

-3,881 

'   -641 

'N.B.— Item  No.  I-A-3  is  a  net  figure,  and  Is  added  directly  to  change  in  indebtedness. 


X.    SUMMAXT    AMD    ANALYSIS    OT    DATA 

On  a  yearly  basis,  deficits  were  incurred  by 
the  countries  considered  in  the  following 
proportions : 

Table  VIII. — Proportion  of  time  deficits 
jcerie  incurred 

Country:  || 

United  States.... 18/33 

United    Kingdon>j.— 27/33 

France IL every  year  or  33/33 

Germany LI 22/33 

That  is,  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  deflcit 

9  out  of  11  years,  France  had  a  deflcit  for 

10  consecutive  years,  Germany  had  a  deficit 
4  out  of  6  years,  and  the  United  States  had 
a  deflcit  in  6  out  oif  11  years.  See  table  VIII 
for  a  visual  comparison.  The  comparison  for 
Germany  covers  only  6  years.  In  sign,  how- 
ever, the  flgures  for  these  6  years  correspond 
exactly  with  Table  VI-5:  Federal  Finances 
on  a  Cash  Basis,  printed  in  the  "Monthly 
Report  of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank"  for 
October  1961.  If  one  can  assume  this  cor- 
respondence as  indicative  for  the  11  years  as 
a  whole,  Germany  had  a  deflcit  exactly  the 
same  number  of  years  as  did  the  United 
States. 


On  a  gross  basis,  the  impact  of  a  given 
deflcit  in  a  given  country  depends  on  the 
size  of  this  deflcit  as  cc»npared  with  (1)  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  country;  and 
(2)  the  relationship  of  total  government 
activity  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product. 

The  problem  of  measurement  of  the  to- 
tality of  government  operations  in  gross 
amount  is  a  much  more  intricate  one  ac- 
countingwise  than  the  mere  measurement  of 
deflcit  or  surplus,  however,  and  has  not  been 
tackled  here.  Thus,  the  second  comparison 
has  not  been  made.  The  flrst  Is  presented 
below.     (See  table  IX.) 

In  table  IX,  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
relationship  of  the  deflcit  and  surplus  flgures 
I  have  derived  to  the  gross  national  product 
are  considered.  The  flrst  is  simply  the  yearly 
ratio  of  the  deflcit  or  surplus  of  the  country 
concerned  to  the  gross  national  product,  ex- 
pressed in  percent.  The  second  is  the  follow- 
ing cumulative  measure: 

For  the  entire  period  section  III  of 
table  IX  shows  the  size  of  the  deficits 
and  surpluses  in  comparison  with  the 
gross    national    products    of    the    four 


countries.      A    cumulative    measure    Is 
presented  below: 


^ 

Highest 
percent 
(number 
of  years) 

Lowest 
percent 
(number 
of  years) 

United  States 

« 

United  Kingdom . 

1 
0 

1 

France 

Germany 

This  merely  means  that  as  a  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  the  8\xrplvise6  and 
deflclts  of  the  United  States  were  consist- 
ently the  lowest,  whereas  Prance  was  the 
highest.  In  other  words,  the  deficits  and 
surpluses  of  the  United  States  were  sniaU 
in  relation  to  her  gross  national  product;  In 
France  they  were  high.  Tills  is  undoubtedly 
a  reflection  of  more  than  fiscal  stability;  a 
country  with  central  government  operations 
in  total  amount  a  large  proportion  of  grom 
national  product  following  modern  anti- 
cyclical  fiscal  policy  would  be  more  likely 
to  have  high  ratios  than  a  country  in  which 
the  central  govermnent  plays  a  small  part. 
Nevertheless,  France's  ratios  are  consistently 
large   deficits;    she   has   no   surpluses. 


Ta»le  IX,— United  States,  Uni 

ted  Kingdom 

,  France,  Germany:  Comparison  of  surplus  and 

deficit  fig 

ures 

1 
IMiu 

1060 

1951 

19.52 

1053 

1054 

1955 

1956 

1067 

1068 

1950 

I.  Oroso  national  prcn 

A.  United  Start 

B.  United  Kia 

luct: 

4>6l    

284,500 

13,224 

96.10 

97,200 

0.6 
611 

320.975 
14,596 
118.60 

119,600 

1.2 

-55 

-2.40 

346,979 
15, 810 
141.40 

134,200 

-0.6 

-464 

-6.37 

367,188 

16.960 

149.8 

145,500 

-7.2 

-628 

-7.04 

364,772 

18,042 

158.7 

156,400 

-1.1 

1-74 

-i7.S6 

398,035 

10,213 

170.0 

178,300 

-0.7 

-42 

-a  32 

2.221 

420,206 

20,804 

187.0 

196,400 

5.5 

150 

-11.72 

1.881 

•ks. 
■ent). 

444,000 

21,036 

200.0 

213,600 

1.2 

-175 

-12.21 

-2.026 

445,968 

22,867 

237.7 

228,200 

-7.3 

-101 

-0.S6 

-1.766 

483,427 

kdom  *.     

23.007 

'             C.  France'    . 

267.1 

D.  Germany  V 

247,000 

II.  Deficit  or  surplus:  ^                              j 

A.  United  States  •         

-&0 

B.  United  Kinrdom* 

-202 

C.  France '  ., 

-5.48 

D.  Germany  *► 

'  Alio  NP  figures  tak 

Statistics,"  Statistical  t 

lion  of  current  dollars. 

'  Millions  of  current  j 

'  Billions  of  new  tran 

-3.881 

m  from  various  editions  "U.N.  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts 
)fflcc  of  the  United  .Vations,  New  York.    U.S.  flgures  in  mil- 

wunds. 
1  (earrent). 

•  Millions  of  current  deutsche  mai 
»  Billions  of  current  dollars. 

•  Millions  of  current  pounds. 

»  Billions  of  new  francs  (current). 

•  Millions  of  deutsche  marks  (curi 

j 
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Table  IX. —  United  Slates,  United  Kingdom,  Frhnce,  Germany:  Comparison  of  surplus  and  deficit  figures — Continued 
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If: 


». 

T 


Itou 

tooo 

1861 

ion 

I80S 

1864 

I0S8 

Mao 

1067 

1888 

1860 

m.  Ratio  O/II+IXWO: 

A    I'nlted  States .........^    ... 

0.1757 
4.8K0 

0.3637 
-.3770 

-zaa40 

-0.1720 
-2.8880 
-4.4M0 

-1.9610 
-3.7000 
-6.3UU0 

-0. 3018 

-.4100 

-4.7840 

-0.1788 
-.318 
-4.8040 
1.2460 

-.3776 

-.6660 

-4.3000 

1.2460 

1.8008 
.7210 

-8.3rro 

.6780 

-OOAft 

-.4230 

-4.7730 

.0480 

aiToo 

-.7800 

-5.8170 
-1  3700 

-.0*06 

-.4830 

-4.0660 

.1060 

-vm 

-.448 

-3.098 
-.780 

-.360 
-.478 

-L688 

B.  United  KiBgdom 

C  France ..„ . . „ .. 

-LI80 
-2.131 

-tsn 

IV.  Cuimiliitive  rat  o  of  U+IXIOO; 

K    Vnitwl  States 

.1757 
4.6300 

.2706 

1.0990 

-2.0240 

.1144 

.2110 
-L3390 

-.4101 

-.8530 
-4.0630 

-.4293 

-.7760 

-4.2.'O0 

-.425 

n    I'nited  KJncdom         . 

-.573 

C.  France  .  

-4.360 

D.  Germany ."... 

-.471 

The  fourth  part  of  table  IX  shows  the 
cumulative  effect  over  the  various  time  pe- 
riods studied,  of  the  central  government  op- 
erations. All  countries  have  on  balance 
sustained  a  deficit.  France  has  the  largest 
cumulative  deficit  in  relation  to  gross  na- 
tional product,  the  United. Kingdom  is  sec- 
ond. Germany  is  third,  and  the  United  States 
Is  the  smallest. 

In  summary,  measurement  has  been  made 
of  cash  deficit  and  surplus  for  the  Central 
Oovernments  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom.  France,  and  Germany. 
The  United  States  has  earned  the  reputation 
of  the  "surplus"  country  in  comparison  to 
its  Western  European  allies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  that  careful 
study  of  this  analysis  will  reward  any 
Senator  who  undertakes  it.  It  will  not 
only  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
argument  that  has  been  made  by  most 
of  the  economists  inside  the  administra- 
tion, but  also  it  will  provide  a  great  deal 
of  illumination,  I  think,  for  those  who 
disagree. 

Basically,  if  we  can  reduce  the  budget 
figures  to  comparable  bases,  the  study 
shows  that  the  United  States  ran  less  of 
a  budget  deficit  than  any  of  the  other 
countries  relative  to  spending,  revenue, 
and  the  total  budget.  It  argues  that  in 
the  11  years  from  1950  to  1960  the  cash 
budget  of  the  United  States,  which  is  of 
course  quite  different  than  the  adminis- 
tration's budget,  was  in  balance  about 
half  the  time.  The  cash  budget  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  in  balance  only  2 
years.  The  cash  budget  of  France  was 
not  in  balance  at  all.  There  was  a  defi- 
cit in  every  year. 

The  figures  are  Incomplete  for  Ger- 
many. In  the  6  years  for  which  the 
figures  are  available,  the  cash  budget 
was  in  balance  2  years,  and  out  of 
balance  4. 

Furthermore,  the  deficits  of  the  United 
States  were  less  substantial  than  the 
deficits  of  the  other  countries.  That 
fact  has  usually  been  construed  by  some 
as  the  basis  of  an  argument  that  it  is  the 
reason  why  the  European  economies 
have  advanced  and  grown  so  rapidly. 
I  think  we  must  face  the  facts. 

This  study  does  a  good  job  in  present- 
ing the  facts.  To  derive  from  the  study 
that  the  way  to  solve  our  problem  is  to 
have  an  unbalanced  budget  is  a  non  se- 
quitur.  It  ignores  many  other  factors. 
An  analysis  of  the  economies  of  Europe 
indicates  that  there  are  many  reasons 
other  than  Government  spending  why 
those  economies  have  grown.  Of 
course,  the  principal,  overwhelming,  and 
obvious  reason  Is  that  the  economies  of 
those  countries  have  had  to  be  recon- 
structed from  their  devastated  condi- 


tion in  wartime.  They  had  a  long  ways 
to  go  to  rebuild.  A  great  deal  of  Ameri- 
can capital  was  made  available  to  them. 
Europeans  had  remarkable  human  skills, 
and  were  in  a  position  to  grow  rapidly. 

So,  of  course,  they  grew,  expanded 
rapidly,  and  developed. 

We  must  have  that  fact  in  mind  as  we 
appraise  Mr.  Gantt's  very  excellent  and 
useful  study. 

Incidentally,  to  keep  the  subject  in 
proportion,  I  refer  Senators  to  another 
interesting  view  by  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz, 
professor  emeritus  of  finance,  Princeton 
University.  Dr.  Lutz  Is  a  consultant  on 
Government  economy  for  the  NAM. 
which  takes  a  contrary  view  on  budget 
deficits.  Professor  Lutz  also  analyzes 
surpluses  and  deficits  and  does  so  not 
merely  on  the  basis  of  an  administrative 
budget  but  also  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
solidated cash  budget  and  the  national 
Income  accounts  budget. 

The  years  since  1953  have  been  years 
of  relative  prosperity,  peace,  and  re- 
covery from  the  war.  In  those  10  years, 
using  three  of  the  various  measures  of 
Government  activity  available,  including 
the  administrative  budget,  the  consoli- 
dated cash  statement  and  the  national 
lnc<Hne  accounts.  Dr.  Luts  shows  that  we 
have  run  deficits,  with  only  three  excep- 
tions, and  in  those  years  the  deficits 
greatly  exceeded  our  surpluses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "New  Federal  Budget  Ideas 
Only  Hide  Facts  of  Debt,  Deficits;  WiH 
Not  Aid  Economy,"  by  Harley  L.  Lutz, 
published  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Fedkral  Budget  Ideas  Only  Hros  Facts 
or  Debt,  Dsncrrs;  Wiu,  Nor  Am  Sconomt 
(By  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

The  notion  that  Government  spending  is 
the  best  way  to  increase  emplojonent  and 
raise  the  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  harder 
to  get  rid  of  than  crabgrass. 

The  killing  frosts  of  economic  reality  do 
not  prevent  the  sprouting  of  a  new  crop  of 
spending  nostrums  with  each  annual  budget. 
And  as  the  budget  total  rises,  year  after 
year,  with  no  demonstrable  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  either  of  these  problems,  the 
effort  to  rationalize  and  Justify  the  Increased 
spending  extends  to  ever  less  tenable  posi- 
tions and  arguments.  For  example,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Turner.  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  an  address  before  the  Mid- 
west Economic  Association  on  April  12,  1962. 
undertook  to  explain  why  the  administra- 
tion's budget  policy  was  not  making  greater 
headway    in    promoting    employment    and 


economic  growth.  He  posed  the  following 
question: 

"Specifically,  does  the  Juxtapoeltion  of  the 
present  system  of  Federal  budget  account- 
ing, and  prevailing  public  attitudes  in  this 
country  toward  the  budget,  deficits,  and  the 
national  debt,  constitute  a  significant  bar- 
rier to  the  achievement  of  sustained  full  em- 
ployment and  vigorous  economic  growth  la 
the  United  States  today?" 

The  question  U  rhetorical  in  that  it  is  not 
Intended  to  elicit  an  answer.  The  question 
form  is  used  to  state  a  conclusion.  The  ad- 
ministration viewpoint  on  budget  pKillcy  is 
that  the  present  system  of  Federal  budget 
accounting  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
accounting  devices  because  it  does  not  serve 
adequately  the  purposes  of  Federal  economic 
planning:  and  that  the  people,  by  clinging 
to  old-fashioned  attitudes  toward  deficits  and 
debts,  are  hindering  the  use  of  the  budget 
as  a  tool  for  directing  the  economy. 

BRINGING   OUT  THI  TACTS 

The  present  system  of  Federal  budget  ac- 
counting, which  Is  the  administrative  budget, 
is  the  only  system  that  brings  out  the  facts 
of  deficit  and  debt  Increase,  facts  that  are 
becoming  more  unpalatable  with  the  pcMslng 
years.  It  has  been  argued,  by  Dr.  Heller  for 
Instance,  that  if  the  jjeople  could  be  "edu- 
cated" to  tinderstand  and  accept  other 
budget  accounting  devices  as  more  impor- 
tant Indicators  of  budgetary  significance  than 
the  administrative  budget,  they  would  have 
a  better  perspective,  and  perhaps  woTild 
worry  less  about  such  matters  as  debts  and 
deficits. 

In  the  address  cited  above.  Mr.  Turner 
contends  that  the  administrative  budget  dis- 
torts the  indicated  deficit  or  surplus  be- 
cause. (1)  It  exclude*  trust  fund  transac- 
tions, (2)  it  is  on  a  cash  rather  than  an 
accrual  basis,  and  (3)  it  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  capital  and  operating  expendi- 
tures. He  says,  further  that  the  adminis- 
trative budget  is  loaded  In  the  direction  of 
deficits  because  it  Includes,  as  expendltxires, 
net  loans  made  by  the  Government  and  pur- 
chases of  existing  assets  such  as  land. 

The  issues  of  distortion  and  loading  can 
be  easily  tested  by  comparing  the  past  dec- 
ade's surpluses  and  deficits  as  shown  by  the 
administrative  budget  with  the  results 
shown  by  the  two  accounting  devices  said 
to  be  superior,  namely,  the  consolidated  cash 
statement  and  the  expenditures  and  receipts 
recorded  in  the  national  income  accounts. 
(See  chart.) 

The  differences  in  these  budget  accounting 
concepts  are.  In  brief,  as  follows:  The  ad- 
ministrative budget  is  the  record  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  under  the  ordinary  Gov- 
ernment programs  as  authorized  by  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Its  totals  do  not  include 
trust  fund  transactions.  The  cash  consoli- 
dated statement  summarizes  the  cash  trans- 
actions between  the  Treasury  and  the  people. 
It  Includes  trust  fund  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures but  excludes  Intergovernmental  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  which  do  not  Involve 
cash  fiow  to  or  from  the  public.  The  Com- 
merce Department  record  of  FMeral  receipts 
and   expenditures   In   the    national    Income 


account  la,  In  large  degree,  on  an  accrual 
basis.  It  excludes  Government  loans  and 
purchases  of  existing  assets  such  as  land. 

One  reason  for  the  current  Budget  Bureau 
emphasis  on  the  national  Income  accounts, 
and  for  Mr.  Turner's  contention  that  the 
administrative  budget  Is  loaded  on  the  side 
of  deficits,  may  be  In  the  fact  that  the  in- 
come accounts  record  shows  a  net  deficit  of 
$15.1  billion  for  the  10-year  period,  1953-63. 
as  against  a  net  deficit  of  $38.4  billion  in 
the  administrative  budget.  However,  the 
test  of  which  figure  Is  the  more  realistic  is 
provided  by  the  Increase  of  public  debt, 
which  is  estimated  at  $36.1  billion.  The 
difference  of  $2.3  billion  between  the  net 
deficit  and  the  debt  Increase  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  changes  in  the  general  fund 
and  other  cash  balances.  The  debt  Increase 
cannot  be  explained  or  accounted  for  by 
either  the  consolidated  cash  statement  or 
the  national  Income  accounts.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  very  helpful  to  the  aim  of  directing 
the  economy  through  the  budget.  If  the 
people  could  be  persuaded,  or  educated,  to 
I  believe  that  the  significant  net  deficit  for  the 
decade  was  only  $15.1  bllUon  Instead  of 
$38.4  billion. 

Neither  the  consolidated  cash  statement 
nor  the  national  Income  account  record  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  admlnlbtra- 
tive  budget.  The  emphasis  on  these  supple- 
mentary accounting  procedures  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  the  hard 
facts  of  deficit  and  debt  which  stand  out  In 
the  administrative  budget.  For  example.  In 
the  1962  Budget  Review  (p.  14)  it  is  noted 
that  whereas  the  1963  deficit  in  the  adminis- 
trative budget  was  estimated  at  $7  billion, 
as  measxired  by  the  national  Income  accounts 
the  deficit  was  only  $200  million. 

"CAPITAL    OtTTLATS" 

There  Is  another  budgetary  procedure 
which  has  been  emphasized  In  the  budget 
discussions  of  the  present  administration 
that  would  Involve  serious  debt  conse- 
quences. This  Is  the  capital  budget,  which 
means  a  segregation  of  so-called  capital  ex- 
penditure from  those  for  cxirrent  operation. 
The  following  statements  from  Mr.  Turner's 
remarks,  cited  above,  reveal  the  current  of- 
ficial view: 

"Finally,  the  administrative  budget,  by 
including  in  the  budget  totals  both  capital 
expenditures  and  current  operating  expend- 
itures, seriously  handicaps  Government  ef- 
forts to  promote  economic  growth  by  the 
creation  of  productive  assets.  •  •  »  Produc- 
tive investment  Is  not  limited  to  physical 
assets,  to  public  works.  Bvery  businessman 
knows  that  expenditures  for  technological 
research,  for  the  development  of  executives, 
or  for  product  acceptance  and  good  wlU, 
are  productive  Investments  In  just  as 
real  a  sense  as  Investments  in  physical 
plants — whether  or  not  they  are  so  shown 
on  the  company's  books. 

"So  It  Is  with  Government  Investment. 
Government  expenditures  for  public  and 
higher  education,  far  improving  the  health 
of  our  people,  or  for  stepping  up  the  pro- 
ductivity of  oiu-  labor  force  through  train- 
ing and  retraining,  may  be  considered  as 
capital  Investments  of  equal  or  greater  value 
than  expendltvires  for  power  dams  and  high- 
ways. •  •  •  The  stigma  attached  to  deficits 
In  the  Federal  administrative  budget  In- 
hibits making  capital  expenditures  which 
would  contribute  In  a  very  real  and  often 
strategically  Important  way  to  economic 
growth."  I 

If,  under  the  Buaget  and  Accounting  Act, 
It  had  been  possible  to  set  up  the  1963  budg- 
et to  distinguish  between  capital  and  cur- 
rent expenditures,  and  If  there  had  been 
no  debt  celling  to  prevent  borrowing  for 
capital  costs,  there  could  have  been  a  hand- 
some but  illusory  surplus  of  more  than  $18 


billion  In  the  administrative  budget.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  what  happened  to  certain 
estimates  regarding  expenditure  reductions 
of  $1.4  billion  in  the  1963  budget,  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  much  of  such  a  "paper"  sur- 
plus would  have  been  used  up  in  greater 
current  spending  for  domestic  clvU  func- 
tions. 

The  parallel  which  Mr.  Turner  attempts 
with  business  practice  does  not  support  his 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  expendi- 
ture for  research  and  development  is  uni- 
versally recognized  by  businessmen.  But 
these  expenditures  are  not  capitalized  ex- 
cept as  IRS  rules  require  It.  And  even 
then,  the  capitalized  expenditure  Is  charged 
off  over  the  specified  period  against  current 
Income.  Only  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances would  prudent  management  plan  to 
issue  debt  for  R.  &  D.  expenses. 

The  burden  of  the  official  argument  In 
support  of  separating  capital  from  current 
expenditures  in  the  budget  Is  that  this 
would  enable  the  Government  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  economic 
growth.  Obviously,  the  intention  is  to  bor- 
row for  the  capital  costs.  Otherwise,  a  mere 
bookkeeping  segregation  of  items,  all  of 
which  would  be  paid  for  from  current  rev- 
enue, would  not  change  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  proposition  therefore  comes  down 
to  a  scheme  to  borrow  $20  billion  or  more 
every  year  to  finance  a  part  of  the  Federal 
costs.  If  tax  receipts  were  held  high  enough 
to  yield  a  $20  billion  surplus  to  be  applied 
against  the  debt,  the  capital  budget  scheme 
would  be  futile.  If  debt  were  allowed  to 
rise  year  after  year.  Inflationary  forces  wovild 
wreck  the  price  structure  and  eventually  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  currency. 

NO     AID    TO     KCONOMT 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  responsi- 
ble Budget  Bureau  officials  can  expect  to 
promote  genuine  economic  growth  by  a  seg- 
regation of  so-called  capital  items  which 
would  be  paid  for  by  borrowing.  It  is  equally 
impossible  to  accept  the  implication  that  the 
"stigma"  of  deficits  can  be  removed  by  any 
sort  of  juggling  between  capital  and  current 
expenditures  as  long  as  the  former  are  to  be 
covered  by  debt  increase. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  budgetary  policy 
of  the  administration  is  not  providing  the 
economic  stimulus  hoped  for  by  Its  spon- 
sors and  proponents.  It  Is  an  unworthy 
excuse  to  say,  as  Mr.  Turner  does,  that  the 
public  attitude  toward  debt  and  deficits  Is 
the  barrier  to  greater  achievement.  The  im- 
mense budget  and  the  crushing  taxload  re- 
quired to  carry  It  are  the  real  barriers. 

Economic  growth  depends  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  private  economy,  not  on  the 
performance  of  Government.  Government 
"Investment"  Is,  in  a  large  degree,  a  sub- 
stitution for.  not  an  addition  to,  private  in- 
vestment. The  motives  and  incentives  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  are  vastly  superior 
to  central  government  planning  as  a  means 
of  effectively  allocating  productive  resources. 

The  most  effective  and  also  the  most  in- 
telligent course  for  the  Government  to  pvir- 
sue,  in  the  Interest  of  genvUne-high-level 
production,  employment,  and  income  would 
be  to  take  immediate,  drastic  steps  to  re- 
duce Government  spending  and  reform  the 
tax  structxire  so  as  to  make  possible  an 
amount  of  capital  formation  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  a  growing  labor  force  and  the 
status  of  the  United  States  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  Furthermore,  the  budget 
should  be  considered  as  a  guide  to  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  public  services  and  their 
financing,  and  not  as  an  Instrument  for  di- 
recting the  economy.  In  this  regard,  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  provides  the  only  ac- 
curate record  of  deficits  and  debt  Increases 
and  therefore  should  continue  to  be  that 
guide.  It  should  not  be  supplanted  as  a 
basis  for  fiscal  policy  by  other  methods  of 


reporting  Government  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures which  tend  to  obscure  these  facts. 

Mr.  Turner  ends  his  remarks  with  the 
following  statement  by  Edwin  L.  Dale,  of  the 
New  York  Times  European  staff : 

"Americans  can  go  on  having  unemploy- 
ment If  they  want  to  enjoy  their  quaint 
ideas  about  'deficits,'  the  'national  debt,'  and 
the  'dangers  of  Government  spending.' 
Seems  a  pity  though,  for  the  unemployed." 

Quaint  Ideas,  indeed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  quaint  or  more  fallacious  than  the 
proposition,  obviously  endorsed  by  the  sec- 
ond highest  officer  in  the  Budget  Bureau, 
that  the  remedy  for  unemployment  is  vast 
Government  spending,  uninhibited  by  intel- 
lectual or  practical  considerations  of  deficits 
and  debt.  The  real  tragedy  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  real  reason  why  they  are  to  be 
pitied.  Is  that  sound  understanding  of  their 
plight  and  correct  remedial  measures  have 
been  sidetracked  to  give  Government  spend- 
ing the  right-of-way. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOVIET 
VETO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  today's  Washington 
Star  discussing  the  implications  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  100th  veto. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  should 
reflect  long  and  hard  on  the  immense 
difficulties  that  have  confronted  our 
gifted  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  and  Presi- 
dent in  dealing  in  the  United  Nations 
with  the  100  roadblocks  of  100  Soviet 
vetoes. 

Under  these  circumstances  our  prog- 
ress toward  peace  through  the  U.N.  has 
been  remarkable.  Senators  should  think 
long  and  hard  on  this  before  the  next 
criticism  of  our  policies  in  the  U.N. 
emanates  from  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Ntet"  and  Peace 

A  bleak  fact  of  our  time  is  that  the  So- 
viets, whenever  they  think  It  suits  their 
dark  purposes,  deliberately  stir  up  Interna- 
tional strife  and  do  their  tension-breeding 
best  to  obstruct  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  between  one  country  and  another. 
A  glaring  case  in  point  is  the  Russian  vote 
that  has  just  been  cast  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  CouncU  against  efforts  by  the 
majority  to  persuade  an  angrUy  resistant 
India  to  get  together  with  Pakistan  in  new 
talks  aimed  at  promoting  a  friendly,  good 
neighborly,  mutually  satisfactory  resolution 
of  their  bitter  16-year-old  controversy  over 
Kashmir. 

In  terms  of  arithmetic,  this  latest  "nyet" 
from  Moscow  means  that  the  Kremlin  now 
has  exercised  its  veto  rights  for  the  100th 
time  since  the  founding  of  the  world  organ- 
ization. The  number  is  nice  and  round,  but 
its  implications  are  ugly,  nils  is  so  because 
It  adds  up  to  a  sort  of  contempt  for  some  of 
the  most  basic  principles  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, and  it  stands  out  in  shocking  contrast  to 
the  record  of  the  other  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council.  Our  own  country, 
for  example  has  yet  to  cast  a  single  such 
thumbs-down  vote — a  fact  that  serves  to 
dramatize  how  the  Soviet  Union's  grimly 
extravagant  and  reckless  abuse  of  that  power 
has  kept  our  globe  in  a  constant  state  of 
unease,  tension,  and  t\irmoll. 
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Taking  sharp  note  of  all  thla.  Adlal  Steven- 
son, our  chief  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  spcAen  not  only  for  the  United 
State*  but  for  the  world  at  large  in  ex- 
pressing the  "hope  that  long  before  the  So- 
viet Union  approaches  Its  200th  veto.  It  will 
realize  that  Its  own  Interests  lie  not  In  na- 
tional obstruction  but  In  International  coop- 
eration, not  In  willful  vetoes  fOT  narrow 
ends  but  In  willing  assents  for  the  broad  and 
common  good  for  which  the  UJ9.  stands." 
Perhaps  the  hope  Is  forlOTn,  but  there  Is  no 
bann  In  giving  voice  to  it  on  the  off  chance 
that  it  may  help  to  persuade  the  Kremlin, 
in  due  course,  to  put  an  end  to  Its  dreary 
negativism  and  start  voting  affirmatively  on 
the  side  of  peace. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
1 3rield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION   OF   EXISTING   CORPO- 
RATE- AND  EXCISE -TAX  RATES 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  11879)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"S«C.  4.  EXEMPTION  ROM  COMMT7N1CATIONS 
TAX  OF  CXKTAIM  PUVATX  LOTX  SKSVICIS  T7SZD  Df 
CONDUCT  or  THAOK  OK  BUSINESS 

"(a)  Wntz  Mn.zAGE  Sxetici. — Section  4252 
(e)  'of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  wire  mileage  serv- 
ice) is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

"  '  ( 1 )  any  telephone  or  radiotelephone 
service  not  used  in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business,  and 

"  '(2)  any  other  wire  or  radio  circuit  serv- 
ice not  used  in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business,'. 

"(b)  GxNKaAi,  TxLEPHONK  SERVICE. — Sec- 
tion 4253  Of  such  Ckxle  (relating  to  exemp- 
tions from  the  conununlcatlons  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

'•'(J)  Certain  Private  Communications 
SzRvicxs. — ^No  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 4251  on  any  amount  paid  for  the  use 
of  any  telephone  or  radiotelephone  line  or 
channel  which  constitutes  general  telephone 
service  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4252(a)),  if— 

"'(1)  such  line  or  channel  is  furnished 
between  specified  locations  in  different 
States  or  between  specified  locations  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  municipalities,  or  similar 
political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  and 

"  '(2)  such  use  is  in  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  bxuinesa.' 


"(c)  TbrmcnvM  Dat«. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  July  1.196a." 

At  the  top  of  page  6.  to  strike  out: 

"sec.  4.  6-MONTHS  EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS,  AND 
FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS  BT  AIR 
AT  5 -PERCENT  RATE  FOR  PERIOD  JAN- 
UARY 1,  1983,  TO  JULY  1,  1963." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"SEC.  5.  3-MONTHS  EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS,  AND 
FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS  BT  AIR 
AT  S-PERCKNT  RATE  FOR  PERIOD  OCTO- 
BER 1,  1962,  THROUGH  JUNE  30, 
1963." 

In  line  17,  after  the  w(»'d  "before,"  to 
strike  out  "January  1,  1963"  and  Insert  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1962";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"before,"  to  strike  out  "January  1.  1963 ' 
and  Insert  "October  1,  1962";  on  page  7,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "period,"  to  strike  out 
"January  1,  1963"  and  insert  "October  1, 
1962";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "after,"  to 
strike  out  "December  31"  and  Insert  "Sep- 
tember 30";  at  the  beginning  of  line  15,  to 
strike  out  "December  31"  and  insert  "Sep- 
tember 30";  on  page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"after."  to  strike  out  "December  31"  and 
insert  "September  30";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "after."  to  strike  out  "December  31" 
and  insert  "September  30";  in  line  25,  after 
the  word  "States."  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"but  only  if  such  portion  is  not  a  part  of 
uninterrupted  International  air  transporta- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (c) 
(3) )";  on  page  10,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"'(3)  Uninterrupted  international  air 
TRANSPORTATION. — The  term  "uninterrupted 
international  air  transportation"  means  any 
transportation  by  air  which  is  not  trans- 
portation described  in  subsection  (a)  (1)  and 
in  which — 

"'(A)  the  scheduled  interral  between  (1) 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  portion  of  such 
transportation  which  is  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly from  one  part  or  station  in  the  United 
States  to  another  port  or  station  in  the 
United  States  and  (U)  the  end  or  beginning 
of  the  other  portion  of  such  transportation 
Is  not  more  than  6  hours,  and 

"  '(B)  the  scheduled  interval  between  the 
beginning  or  end  and  the  end  or  beginning 
of  any  two  segments  of  the  portion  of  such 
transportation  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  is  not  more  than  8  hours.'  ** 

On  page  13.  after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

"  '(3)  payment  of  such  tax  shall  be  made 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  payment  for 
transportation  was  made  or  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate.'  " 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"  '(3)  payment  of  such  tax  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  payment  for  transpcM-tation 
was  made,  or,  in  the  case  of  transportation 
other  than  transportation  described  in  sec- 
tion 4262(a)(1),  to  any  person  furnishing 
any  portion  of  such  transportation.'  " 

On  page  17.  line  2,  after  the  word  "after." 
to  strike  out  "December  31"  and  Insert  "Sep- 
tember 30";  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "after," 
to  strike  out  "January  1,  1963"  and  insert 
"October  1,  1962";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"after,"  to  strike  out  "January  1,  1963"  and 
Insert  "October  1,  1962";  in  line  12,  after 
the  word  "before,"  to  strike  out  "January  1, 
1963"  and  Insert  "October  1,  1962";  In  line 
14,  after  the  word  "after,"  to  strike  out 
"January  1.  1963"  and  Insert  "October  1, 
1962":  in  line  16.  after  the  word  "after."  to 
strike  out  "December  31"  and  Insert  "Sep- 
tember 30":  and  on  page  18,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "after,"  to  strike  out  "January  1,  1963" 
and  insert  "October  1.  1962." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  bill  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 


tension, until  July  1, 1963,  of  the  present 
corporate  income  tax  rates  and  the  exist- 
ing rate  for  certain  excise  taxes.  The 
tax  rates  which  are  extended  would  oth- 
erwise terminate  on  July  1  of  this  year. 
The  taxes  which  are  affected  by  this 
bill  are  the  normal  corporate  income  tax 
rate,  which  will  be  continued  for  an- 
other year  at  30  percent,  and  thereafter 
will  revert  to  25  percent;  the  excise  taxes 
on  distilled  spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes, 
passenger  cars,  parts  and  accessories, 
and  general  telephone  service. 

Another  category  of  excise  taxes  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation  is  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons.  Under 
the  House  bill,  this  tax  would  be  con- 
tinued through  December  31, 1962,  at  the 
present  10-percent  rate.  It  would  then 
be  eliminated  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation of  persons  other  than  by  air.  The 
tax  on  air  transportation  would  be  re- 
duced from  10  to  5  percent  for  the 
period  between  January  1,  1963.  and 
June  30.  1963,  enxd  thereafter  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  committee  amended  the  House  bill 
in  three  respects:  Two  of  the  amend- 
ments are  concerned  with  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons;  the  third  re- 
lates to  the  excise  tax  on  certain  com- 
munications. 

First,  the  committee  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  that  the  changes  in  the  rate 
of  tax  on  transporation  of  persons  would 
occur  October  1,  1962,  rather  than  Janu- 
ary 1, 1963,  as  under  the  House  bill.  This 
amendment  more  closely  conforms  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion as  reflected  In  the  President's  budget 
message  of  this  year.  This  amendment 
reduces  the  yield  of  the  House  bill  in 
fiscal  1963  by  $55  million;  of  this  amoimt, 
$26  million  is  attributable  to  air  trans- 
portation, and  $29  million  is  attributable 
to  other  forms  of   transi>ortation. 

The  second  amendment  deals  with  air 
transportation.  It  Is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate a  competitive  advantage  which 
foreign  airlines  have  over  domestic  car- 
riers in  international  travel.  Under 
existing  law,  if  an  airliner  whose  desti- 
nation is  Europe  travels  from  one  point 
in  the  United  States  to  another  point  in 
the  United  States  before  continuing  Its 
oversea  flight,  the  portion  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  U^S.  travel  Is  taxable. 
Under  the  committee  amendment,  ef- 
fective October  1,  1962,  if  a  scheduled 
stopover  in  this  country  does  not  exceed 
6  hours,  the  domestic  leg  of  the  inter- 
national flight  would  be  tax  exempt. 
This  exemption  Is  estimated  to  reduce 
the  revenue  under  the  House  bill  by  $3 
million  for  fiscal  1963  and  by  $4  million 
for  a  full  year  at  the  lower  5  percent 
rate. 

The  third  amendment  relates  to  the 
excise  tax  on  certain  communications. 
Under  existing  law,  private  telephone  and 
other  private  communication  systems 
leased  to  a  user  are  subject  to  a  10-per- 
cent excise  tax.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  user  purchases  his  private  communi- 
cation system,  there  would  be  no  tax. 
TTie  committee  feels  this  creates  an  un- 
warranted advantage  in  favor  of  busi- 
nesses financially  able  to  acquire  their 
own  communication  systems.    To  elimi- 


nate this  advantage,  the  committee  bill 
exempts  from  the  communication  tax 
private  telephone  systems,  prlrate  tele- 
typewriter service,  closed  circuit  TV, 
educational  TV.  community  antenna 
television  channels,  and  private  commu- 
nication systems  which  may  be  used 
interchangeably  for  voice  communica- 
tion or  data  transmission,  such  as  the 
Telpak  service  offered  by  communica- 
tions carriers.  Tills  exemption  woxild 
become  effective  July  1,  1962.  In  order 
for  it  to  apply,  however,  the  private  sys- 
tem must  be  one  used  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  lessee.  This  exemption 
is  expected  to  reduce  the  revenue  under 
the  House  bill  by  $14  million  in  fiscal 
1963  and  by  $18  million  for  a  full  year. 


If  all  the  tax  rates  affected  by  the  bill 
were  continued  at  current  levels  the 
revenue  gain  In  fiscal  1963  would  be  $2.8 
billion  rather  than  the  $2.7  billion  imder 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  amended  by  the  committee. 

The  full-year  effect  of  extension  of  all 
current  rates  would  be  $4.2  billion  in- 
stead of  the  $4  billion  under  both  forms 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  a  table  which  illustrates  in 
greater  detail  the  revenue  impact  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Enlimatc*  of  tkc  retenue  effect  of  II.  R.  11879  for  the  fiacal  year  1063  and  for  a  full  year 
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Soorce:  Staff  of  tbr  Joint  rominltt««  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment- 
will  be  dispensed  with;  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  6.  Cabxnztb  OOALimifo  as  Radio  and 
T«LBvi8K>K  CoMPoNnrrs. — (a)  In  section 
4142  (relating  to  tlie  definition  of  radio  and 
television  components)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  strike  out  'adapted  for 
such  use.'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  adapted 


for  such  use.  except  that  the  term  "cabinets" 
shall  include  only  those  cabinets  sold  on 
or  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
articles  enumerated  in  section  4141.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  shall 
apply  as  if  a  part  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  as  originally  enacted." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  sec- 
tion 4141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
imposes  an  excise  tax  of  10  percent  on 
the  sale  by  a  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer  of  radio  receiving  sets  or  tele- 
vision receiving  sets,  radio  and  television 
components,  and  certain  other  items  not 
germane  to  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. Section  4142  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  defines  radio  and  television 
components  as  follows: 

As  used  in  section  4141,  the  term  "radio 
and  television  components"  means  the  chas- 


sis, tubes,  speakers,  amplifiers,  power  supply 

units,  antennae  of  the  built-in  type,  and 
phonograph  mechanisms  which  are  accept- 
able for  use  on  or  in  connection  with  or  as 
component  parts  of  any  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  section  4141,  whether  or  not 
primarily  adapted  for  such  uae.  ' 

SecUons  4141  and  4142  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  were  uniformly  interpre- 
ted vmtil  April  of  this  year  to  be  de- 
signed to  place  an  excise  tax  upon  the 
sale  of  the  specified  items,  all  of  which 
could  only  be  used  in  connection  with 
radio  receiving  sets  or  television  receiv- 
ing sets,  other  than  the  cabinets.  They 
were  interpreted,  so  far  as  the  cabinet 
provision  was  concerned,  to  apply  only 
to  cabinets  which  were  to  be  used  as 
parts  of  radio  and  television  receiving 
sets.  The  manifest  purpose  of  Congress 
was  that  the  excise  tax  should  be  im- 
posed solely  upon  such  cabinets  as  were 
actually  manufactured  and  sold  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  the  chassis  of  radio 
receiving  sets  or  television  receiving  sets. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  handed  down  a  ruling, 
which  is  not  of  itself  incompatable  with 
the  prior  interpretation,  but  which  con- 
tains some  general  language  which  could 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  ruling  that  every 
cabinet  or  stand,  of  any  tjrpe  whatsoever, 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  put  to  use 
as  a  container  for  a  radio  receiving  set 
or  a  television  receiving  set  is  subject  to 
the  10-percent  excise  tax  on  its  sale, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
cabinet  or  stand  may  be  susceptible, 
a  multitude  of  other  uses  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  manufacturer 
has  no  knowledge  or  information  of  any 
kind  as  to  what  the  use  of  the  cabinet 
or  stand  ^111  be,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  cabinet  or  stand  may 
never  be  used  to  contain  a  radio  or 
a  television  receiving  set. 

This  general  language  is  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  and  to  the  prior 
Interpretation  of  these  two  sections  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  sound- 
ness of  the  prior  interpretation  is  made 
manifest,  I  believe,  by  section  4220  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  provides 
that  when  a  manufacturer  makes  cabi- 
nets to  house  radio  receiving  sets  or  tele- 
vision receiving  sets,  srtid,  sells  them  to 
another  manufacturer  wlio  does  Install 
the  sets  in  them,  the  excise  tax  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  latter  manufacturer,  rather 
than  by  the  manufacturer  of  the 
cabinets. 

The  ruling,  which  has  raised  much 
consternation  among  manufacturers  of 
cabinets  susceptible  for  use  for  a  multi- 
tude of  purposes,  and  not  knowingly  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  radio  and 
television  receivers.  Is  stated  in  sections 
48.4142-l(a)  and  («)  (2)  ofthe  Manu- 
facturers and  Retailers  Excise'  Tax  Reg- 
ulations, and  Is  published  in  26  CFR 
48.4142-1,  entitled  "Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Components. '  If  one  interprets 
this  ruling  strictly,  and  restricts  the 
meaning  of  the  ruling  to  the  exact  case 
covered,  it  would  not  be  susceptible  of 
the  broad  interpretation  which  is  being 
placed  upon  it  by  the  furniture  industry. 
This  is  true  because  the  decision  is  to 
this    effect:     Cabinets     and     so-called 
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stands  designed  to  enclose  complete  tele- 
vision receiving  sets  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  term  "radio  and  television 
components,"  as  defined  by  section  4142 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Using  the  word  "designed"  in  its  ordi- 
nary meaning,  the  ruling  would  apply 
to  cabinets  and  stands  which  are  set 
apart  for  use  as  containers  of  radio  or 
television  receiving  sets.  But  this  opin- 
ion contains  some  general  language 
which  can  be  construed  to  mean  that  any 
cabinet  manufactured  for  any  purpose — 
and  they  are  manufactured  for  scores 
upon  scores  of  ptuposes — which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  use  by  anyone  at  any  time  in 
the  future  to  contain  a  radio  receiving 
set  or  a  television  receiving  set  is  subject 
to  this  excise  tax. 

If  that  possible  interpretation  is 
adopted  and  enforced,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
many  now  engaged  in  the  furniture  in- 
dustry. This  is  so  because  not  only 
would  it  apply  in  the  future  to  cabinets 
of  all  kinds,  but  it  would  also  be 
retroactive  to  the  time  of  the  original 
enactment  of  this  law.  Such  possible 
interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  the 
previous  interpretation  placed  upon  sec- 
tions 4141  and  4142  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  its  actual  collection 
of  taxei.  and  also  in  the  regulations 
adopted  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
statutes.  Such  regulations  define  a 
"cabinet"  within  the  meaning  of  these 
statutes  as  a  container  suitable  for 
housing  a  chassis  for  a  radio  receiving 
set  or  a  television  receiving  set. 

But  under  the  new  interpretation,  as- 
suming that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice adheres  to  the  general  language  it 
uses,  an  excise  tax  would  be  imposed  not 
only  upon  a  cabinet  actually  manufac- 
tured and  sold  for  use  as  a  container  for 
a  radio  receiving  set  or  a  television  re- 
ceiving set.  but  also  upon  all  cabinets 
and  stands  which,  by  reason  of  their 
shape  or  size,  would  be  sixsceptible  of 
use — whether  they  were  ever  so  used  or 
not — to  house  a  radio  receiving  set  or  a 
television  receiving  set  already  housed 
in  another  cabinet.  In  other  words,  the 
new  possible  interpretation  would 
change  the  regulation  which  now  pro- 
vides that  a  cabinet  is  a  container  suit- 
able for  housing  a  radio  or  television  re- 
ceiving set,  and  would  make  it  provide 
that  any  cabinet  is  subject  to  the  excise 
tax  if  the  cabinet  is  susceptible  of  use 
to  house  another  cabinet  which  already 
houses  a  radio  or  a  television  receiving 
set  even  if  it  is  not  designed  for  such 
purpose  and  may  never  be  used  for  such 
purpose. 

My  amendment  would  clarify  these 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  make  plain  what  I  contend  was 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  and  what 
has  been  the  interpretation  uniformly 
placed  upon  this  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  from  the  beginning; 
namely,  that  the  excise  tax  imposed  by 
section  4141  should  apply  only  to  a  man- 
ufacturer or  producer  or  importer  only 
when  he  sells  a  cabinet  for  use  with  or  in 
connection  with  a  radio  receiving  set  or 
a  television  receiving  set.  My  amend- 
ment would  also  make  certain  that  the 


new  interpretation  would  not  be  applied 
retroactively. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  prob- 
lem may  be  presented  in  an  understand- 
able manner,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service; 
a  copy  of  a  document  entitled  "Memo- 
randiun  Explaining  Need  for  Change  of 
Statute";  and  the  original  of  a  letter, 
dated  June  23,  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Harold  Everington,  of  High  Point, 
N.C.  The  letter  and  the  memorandum 
make  clear  the  necessity  for  amending 
these  statutes  so  that  they  will  conform 
to  the  original  intent  of  Congress  and 
will  result  in  the  imposition  of  the  excise 
tax  only  upon  cabinets  which  actually 
are  manufactured  and  sold  to  house 
radio  or  television  receiving  sets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling, 
the  memorandum,  and  the  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SxcnoN  4142.  DxriNmoM  or  Radio  akd 
Tklkvision  Componknt 

(26  CFJi.   48.4142-1:   Radio  and  television 
components.    Rev.  Rul.  62-^) 

"Cabinets  and  so-called  stands  designed 
to  enclose  complete  television  receiving  seta 
come  within  the  scope  ot  the  term  'radio  and 
television  components'  as  defined  by  section 
4142  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Therefore,  sales  of  these  articles  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, producer,  or  Importer  thereof  are 
subject  to  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4141  of  the  code." 

Advice  has  been  requested  whether  certain 
cabinets  and  so-called  stands,  which  are 
designed  to  enclose  television  receiving  sets, 
are  considered  to  be  television  components 
within  the  meaning  of  section  4142  of  the 
InternaJ  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

A  manufacturer  of  television  receiving  sets 
also  manufactures  decorative  cabinets  of 
various  styles,  sizes,  colors,  and  finishes, 
which  are  designed  to  match  the  decor  or 
period  style  of  the  furniture  In  a  particular 
room.  They  are  built  with  doors,  and  they 
have  no  shelves.  Although  they  also  may 
be  used  as  bookcases,  liquor  cabinets,  etc., 
they  are  designed,  advertised,  and  sold  *» 
enclosures  for  table  model  television  receiv- 
ing sets.  When  such  a  cabinet  Is  used  to 
enclose  a  television  receiving  set,  the  set  It- 
self remains  enclosed  In  Its  original  cabinet 
and  Is  a  complete  unit  which  operates  in- 
dependently of  the  decorative  cabinet. 

The  company  also  manufacturers  a  stand 
which  Is  designed  as  a  partial  encloexire  for  a 
table  model  television  receiving  set.  This 
article  has  four  legs  and  Is  equipped  with 
a  bottom  panel,  a  top  panel,  and  two  side 
panels,  but  It  has  no  front  or  rear  panel. 
When  a  television  receiving  set  Is  placed  in 
the  stand,  the  set  is  enclosed  except  for  the 
front  and  rear  sections. 

A  television  receiving  set  may  be  readily 
removed  from  the  decorative  cabinet  or  from 
the  stand  and  used  elsewhere. 

Section  4141  of  the  code  Imposes  a  tax 
upon  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  Importer  of  certain  articles,  among 
which  are  "television  receiving  sets"  and 
"radio  and   television  components." 

Section  4142  of  the  code  defines  the  term 
"radio  and  television  components"  to  mean 
chassis,  cabinets,  tubes,  speakers,  ampli- 
fiers, power  supply  units,  antennae  of  the 
"bult-ln"  type,  phonograph  mechanisms.'  and 
phonograph  record  players,  which  are  suit- 


able for  use  on  or  in  connection  with,  or  as 
component  parts  of,  any  of  the  articles 
enumerated  In  section  4141,  whether  or  not 
primarily  adapted  for  such  use. 

Section  48.4142-1  (a)  of  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  excise  tax  regulations  provides 
that.  In  general,  the  term  "radio  and  tele- 
vision components"  means,  among  other 
things,  cabinets  which  are  suitable  for  use 
on  or  In  connection  with,  or  as  a  component 
part  of,  any  radio  or  television  receiving  set, 
phonograph,  or  combination  of  any  of  the 
foregoing.  Section  48.4142-l(c)  (2)  of  the 
regulations  provides  that  the  term  "cabinets" 
Includes  containers  suitable  for  housing  a 
chassis  for  any  radio  or  television  receiving 
set,  phonograph,  or  combination  of  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  considers 
that  the  term  "cabinet"  for  a  television  re- 
ceiving set.  as  meant  by  section  4142  of  the 
code  and  section  48.4142-1  of  the  regula- 
tlons.  Includes  an  enclosiu-e  which  covers  the 
sides  and  top  of  a  table  model  television 
set  as  well  as  furnishing  a  support  for  such 
set. 

Since  the  so-called  stand,  which  has 
bottom,  top,  and  side  pcmels,  and  the 
deccM-atlve  cabinets  enclose  television  receiv- 
ing sets,  they  are  cabinets  and  are  suitable 
for  use  on  or  In  connection  with  television 
receiving  sets.  Therefore,  it  Is  held  that 
they  come  within  the  scope  of  the  term 
"radio  and  television  components"  as  de- 
fined by  section  4142  of  the  code.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sale  of  such  a  cabinet  or  "stand" 
by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer 
thereof  Is  subject  to  the  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  Imposed  by  section  4141  of  the  code. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  table  which  merely 
supports  a  table  model  television  receiving 
set  without  covering  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
set  Is  not  considered  to  be  a  cabinet  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  and  regulations. 
The  sale  of  such  a  table  Is  not  subject  to 
the  manufacturers  excise  tax. 

Memokandum  Explainino  Nkzo  roa  Cuangx 
o»  Statute 

sections  4141  AND  4143 

Section  4141  Imposes  a  manufacturers  ex- 
cise tax  on  radio  receiving  sets,  television 
receiving  sets.  etc.  The  tax  also  applies  to 
"radio  and  television  components." 

Section  4142  defines  "radio  and  television 
component"  to  mean  certain  enumerated 
items  "which  are  suitable  for  use  on  or  in 
connection  with,  or  as  component  parts  of, 
any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section 
4141,  whether  or  not  primarily  adapted  for 
such  use."  Includstf  In  the  deflnltioa  Is  "cab- 
inets." 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  In  regula- 
tions section  48.4142-1  (b),  defines  the  term 
"suitable  for  use,"  In  regard  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "radio  and  television  component," 
to  mean  an  Item  "If  It  Is  commonly  used 
with  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 4141  •  •  •  or  If  It  possesses  actual,  prac- 
tical commercial  fitness  for  such  use."  Fur- 
ther, the  above  regulation  (subdlv.  (c)(2)), 
defines  "cabinets"  to  Include  containers 
suitable  fc»-  housing  a  chassis  for  any  radio 
or  television  receiving  set,  phonograph  or 
combination  of  the  foregoing. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
the  definition  of  "radio  and  television  com- 
ponent." In  Its  application  to  "cabineU." 
In  the  statute  and  In  the  regulations.  Is  too 
brofkd  In  8coi>e.  Any  cabinet  produced  by 
a  furniture  manufacturer  possesses  "actual, 
practical  commercial  fitness  '  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  radio  or  television  receiving 
set.  The  implication  in  the  statute  Is  that  a 
cabinet  which  may  be  used  for  various  other 
purposes  would  be  subject  to  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax.  If  It  can  be  adapted  to 
house  a  radio  or  television  set,  even  If  thla 
were  never  done. 


Revenue  ruling  62-82  (IRB.  1962-17,  Apr. 
23.  1962)  Is  Indicative  of  the  scope  which 
the  Internal  RevenvM  Service  gives  to  the 
term  "radio  and  television  components." 
The  Service  ruled  tliat  cabinets,  which  are 
designed  to  enclose  l»levlslon  receiving  sets, 
are  television  components  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  4142  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  although  such  cabinets  could  be  used 
as  bookcases,  liquor  cabinets,  etc. 

Clearly,  It  is  not  proper  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  upon  all  cabinets  or  enclosures, 
regardless  of  their  potential  use.  This  would 
be  placing  a  burden  upon  the  furniture  In- 
dustry when  the  product  manufactured  does 
not  have  any  direct  connection  with,  and  Is 
not,  necessarily,  a  pait  or  accessory  of  a  radio 
or  television  recelvlr.g  set. 

Accordingly, .  to  clcxlfy  the  situation.  It  Is 
proposed  to  amend  section  4141  so  as  to  limit 
the  tax,  as  to  cabinets,  only  to  cabinets  and 
other  enclosures  which  are  sold  on  or  in 
connection  with  the  tale  of  the  articles  enu- 
merated In  section  4141,  i.e.,  radio  and  tele- 
vision receiving  setit.  etc.  It  is  proposed 
to  amend  the  definition  in  section  4142  of 
"cabinets"  (to  which  "other  enclosures"  has 
been  added)  to  exclude  cabinets  and  other 
enclosures  not  sold  on  or  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated 
In  section  4141. 

Accordingly,  undef  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  code,  separate  sales  by  a  manu- 
facturer of  cabinets  and  other  enclosures, 
other  than  on  or  m  connection  with  an 
article  enumerated  In  section  4141,  would 
not  be  subject  to  tbe  BCanufacturers  Excise 
Tax  Imposed  by  section  4141.  However,  If  a 
manufacturer  sells  cniblnets  and  other  en- 
closures on  or  In  connection  with  the  sale 
of  an  article  enumerited  In  section  4141,  the 
tax  on  the  enumerated  article  sold  would 
apply  to  the  total  sales  price  of  the  complete 
article.  Including  the  cabinet  or  enclosure, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sections  4141  and  4142,  as  amended,  shall 
be  effective,  retroactively,  to  all  years  to 
which  said  sections,   as  originally  enacted, 

apply.  ji 

High  Ponrr,  N.C.  June  23, 1962. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.g 
V.S.  Senate.  1 

Washington.  DC.        " 

E>XAa  Senator  Ekvi!«:  As  you  requested  at 
our  meeting  In  your  office  yesterday,  1  shall 
attempt  to  summarise  some  of  the  points 
discussed  in  relation  to  the  taxability  of 
cabinets  under  Code  Sections  4141  and  4142. 

Section  4142  defines  "radio  and  television 
components"  as  meaning,  among  other 
things,  chassis  and  cabinets.  Regulations 
Sec.  40.4142-1  (TD6;}72,  filed  4-21-59)  de- 
fines the  terms  "chassis"  and  "cabinets"  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Definitions  (1)  Chassis.  The  term 
"chassis"  Includes  any  assembly  of  parts  into 
circuits  for  the  reception  and  conversion  of 
radio  or  television  signals  Into  impulses  suit- 
able for  the  reproduction  of  (1)  sound  by 
a  radio  receiving  set,  or  (11)  a  picture,  either 
with  or  without  Its  associated  sound,  by  a 
television  receiving  set. 

"(2)  Cabinets.  The  term  "cabinets"  in- 
cludes containers  suitable  for  housing  a 
chassis  for  any  radio  or  television  receiving 
set,  phonograph,  or  tmy  combination  of  the 
foregoing. 

A  sales  tax  ruUng  <ST  629,  CB  June  1933, 
p.  398),  Issued  before  the  advent  of  tele- 
vision, defined  chasE:i«  as  follows:  "Ordinar- 
ily the  combination  of  tuning  unit,  ampli- 
fier, and  powerpack  Is  considered  a  chassis, 
but  in  some  instance*  a  chassis  Includes  all 
of  the  parts  of  a  raiUo  receiving  set  except 
the  cabinet."  Another  ruling  (Rev.  Rul. 
58-387,  CB1958-2,  p.  797)  states  that 
cabinets  for  speakers  are  not  subject  to 
the  manufacturers  tax  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision components. 


The  above  are  the  basis  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  general  luiderstanding  of  the  taxa- 
bility of  cabinets  under  Sections  4141  and 
4142  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  Rev.  Rul.  62- 
62.  That  Is,  that  a  cabinet  tiaed  to  en- 
close a  "chassis"  Is  subject  to  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax,  but  that  a  cabinet  or 
enclosure  which  might  be  purchased  by 
a  consumer  separate  and  apart  from  the 
piuchase  of  a  radio  or  television  receiving 
set  and  used  for  whatever  purpose  he  may 
wish  Is  not  subject  to  the  excise  tax. 

The  application  of  revenue  ruling  62-62 
results  In  subjecting  to  excise  tax  two  cabi- 
nets for  one  receiving  set,  the  cabinet  en- 
closing the  chassis  of  a  table  model  receiving 
set  and  an  auxiliary  cabinet  which  might 
be  used  to  contain  the  table  model  set  which 
Is  in  Itself  complete  as  to  all  com[K)nent 
parts.  Including  a  cabinet. 

You  asked  about  the  application  of  the 
excise  tax  to  sales  of  cabinets  by  a  furniture 
manufacturer  to  a  television  manufacturer 
where  the  cabinets  are  designed  and  used  to 
enclose  receiving  sets.  Code  section  4220 
and  regulation  40.4220  provide  that  no  tax 
shaU  be  imposed  on  sales  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  radio  and  television  components 
sold  for  use  by  the  purchaser  as  material 
in  the  manufacture  or  production  of,  or  as 
a  component  part  of,  another  article  subject 
to  the  tax.  Thus,  In  such  cases,  a  television 
cabinet  Is  subjected  to  tax  only  once  when 
It  Is  sold  as  part  of  the  completed  set. 

Since  Senators  Bted  and  Caklson  are  also 
Interested  in  this  matter,  I  am  sending  them 
a  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  hope  It  will  be  of 
some  value  to  them. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  thi!  cordial  welcome  I  received  from  jrou 
and  the  members  of  your  staff  on  my  visit. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  H.  Everington. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  intolerable  for  some  of  the  general 
language  of  this  ruling  to  stand.  This  Is 
true  because  that  would  mean  that  an 
excise  tax  would  be  Imposed  upon  every 
cabinet  which  could  be  used  in  any  event 
to  contain  a  radio  receiving  set  or  a  tele- 
vision receiving  set.  even  though  it  was 
not  manufactured  for  that  purpose  and 
even  though  it  may  never  be  used  for 
that  puri>ose. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  as  a  matter  of 
economic  Justice,  as  well  as  to  carry  out 
the  original  intent  of  Congress,  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

I  realize  that  we  are  nearing  the  June 
30  deadline  in  respect  to  the  taxes  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  I  also  realize  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  had  a  herculean 
task  resting  upon  its  shoulders  through- 
out this  session,  and  that  it  has  been 
compelled  of  late  to  devote  all  its  atten- 
tion to  bills,  like  the  present  one.  which 
must  be  passed  before  midnight  on  Sat- 
urday of  this  week. 

I  also  understand  that,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  agreed  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  so  as  to  insure  that  it 
is  enacted  before  the  June  30  deadline. 

When  this  matter  was  first  called  to 
my  attention,  I  communicated  my  mis- 
givings about  the  possible  interpretation 
of  the  ruling  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  I  know  is  conscious  of  the  prob- 
lems it  raises. 

I  would  not  want  my  amendment  to 
suffer  defeat  simply  because  the  pending 
bill  has  to  be  enacted  by  Saturday  night 
and  the  Senate  might  feel  that  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  might  provoke 


controversy  in  the  conference  committee 
and  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  deadline. 

My  amendment  Is  meritorious.  It^ 
provisions  must  be  incorporated  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  if  the  true  intent 
of  Congress  is  to  prevail  and  economic 
Justice  is  to  be  done. 

I  realize  that  it  will  be  somewhat  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  secure  a  favorable  vote 
on  my  amendment  at  this  time  because 
of  the  procedural  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  June  30  deadUne.  I  also  realize 
that  a  defeat  of  my  amendment  at  this 
time  might  cause  me  some  disadvantage 
in  seeking  an  enactment  of  its  provisions 
in  the  future. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee if  he  would  care  to  make  any 
comments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It  has  been 
very  ably  outlined  and  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  will  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  we  will  make  a 
study  of  it. 

As  he  knows,  the  amendment  is  now 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. After  a  study  by  the  staff,  if  the 
committee  approves  it,  it  can  be  attached 
to  another  revenue  measure;  but,  if 
possible,  I  would  like  not  to  encumber 
this  particular  measure  with  any  other 
amendmcat  because  these  taxes  expire 
on  midnight  next  Saturday. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  satisfied,  I  will 
assure  him  that  the  staff  will  make  a 
study  of  it,  and  if  after  study  the  com- 
mittee approves  it,  it  can  be  attached  to 
another  of  the  revenue  bills  that  we  take 
up  from  time  to  time.  I  think  the 
amendment  has  great  merit  to  it. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  I  sincerely  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  withdraw  his  amendment,  al- 
though I  think  it  has  much  merit.  Had 
we  had  an  opportunity  in  committee  to 
consider  It,  I  have  no  doubt  we  would 
have  recommended  that  it  be  approved. 
I  have  heard  discussions  about  it.  I 
think  the  amendment  has  merit.  On 
the  basis  of  the  chairman's  statement, 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw the  smaendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assume,  on  the  basis  of 
the  chairman's  statement,  it  would  be 
wise  for  me  to  withdraw  my  amendment 
and  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  and 
then  have  it  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  one  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor It  will  be  given  consideration  at  some 
time,  at  least. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  statements  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  thus  far 
had  no  adequate  opportunity  to  study 
the  matter.     The  ruling  was  handed 
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down  late  in  April,  and  it  was  some 
weeks  before  the  industry  became 
acquainted  with  the  ruling  and  the 
threat  it  presented.  I  do  not  think  I 
heard  about  the  ruling  until  the  middle 
of  June.  At  that  time  I  called  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  had  no  opportunity  to  give 
consideration  to  it  because  the  com- 
mittee had  to  give  priority  to  bills  which 
had  to  be  passed  by  midnight  next 
Saturday. 

On  the  assurance  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frc«n  Virginia  and 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
^Kansas  that  the  Finance  Committee  will 
study  the  matter.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.    I  thank  them  for  their  assur- 

&I1C6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  in  contemplation 
of  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  corporate  taxes.  It  is  to  that 
subject  that  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
attention,  and  to  discuss  the  reasons  for 
not  doing  so  at  this  time  and  what 
should  be  done  in  its  place. 

I  shall  be  joining  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating]  in  an 
amendment  which  relates  to  the  tax  on 
persons  transported  by  railroads,  but 
that  will  come  in  a  few  minutes  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  bill.  Hence,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  if  I 
address  myself  to  the  major  portion  of 
the  bill. 

We  are  now  having  much  discussion 
about  tax  policy  based  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket break,  and  it  has  been  said,  even  by 
some  Members  on  this  floor,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  tax  cut.  During  this  time 
individual  Members  of  the  minority  can- 
not stand  by,  as  I  cannot,  especially  since 
I  come  from  the  seat  of  the  break — New 
York  City — and  allow  the  bill  to  go 
through,  increasing  the  corix>rate  tax 
rate  for  another  year,  up  to  July  1,  1963. 
without  some  expression  on  this  matter. 

The  American  economic  machine  is 
not  unlike  a  powerful  and  precision-built 
automobile  engine.  It  will  take  some 
rough  terrain  and  rough  driving.  Th6 
past  has  shown  that  it  can.  and  that  it 
will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future.  But 
it  does  not  mean  that  it  has  been  con- 
structed to  withstand  hot-rod  driving  on 
the  New  Frontier.  We  have  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  problem  of  a  super- 
charged deficit  budget.  A  deficit  which 
already  is  estimated  at  $7  billion  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  kind  of  regular  oil 
change  represented  by  tax  revision,  in 
the  interest  of  a  better  business  climate 
and  the  competitive  role  we  face  in  the 
future. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  offer 
a  tax  program  which  can  lubricate  the 
economic  engine  and  give  the  American 
passengers  some  confidence  that  they 
will  reach  their  goal  across  the  diflflcult 
stretch  of  road  which  seems  to  be  ahead. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  responsible  tax 
program  must  be  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  now, 
rather  than  defer  it  to  a  later  date. 
Even  if  not  all  of  It  can  be  enacted  this 
year,  widespread  discussion  and  consid- 


eration of  such  a  program  can  give  us 
a  clear  view  of  what  is  ahead  on  taxes. 

The  sole  thesis  I  would  like  to  put  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  that  a  clear  view  ahead 
on  taxes  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites 
for  the  restoration  of  business  confi- 
dence. 

Business  plans  and  consimier  plans  on 
which  an  acceleration  of  current  eco- 
nomic activity  depends  so  much  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  future  expectations. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  low- 
est income  brackets,  spending  plans  will 
not  be  influenced  to  a  very  great  degree 
by  tax  rates  becoming  effective  for  the 
near  term,  but  they  could  be  influenced 
very  materially  by  a  tax  situation  for 
business  coming  up  in  January  1963. 

I  therefore  suggest  the  following  tax 
program,  which  relates:  first,  to  the 
pending  bill  which  is  stUl  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and  which  came  from  the 
House;  and.  second,  to  the  new  bill 
which  the  President  says  he  is  going  to 
send  to  Congress,  but  which  he  has  not 
sent  yet,  for  a  new  tax  program  after 
January  1,  1963. 

First,  as  to  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  whole 
American  business  climate  if  the  ad- 
ministration faced  reality  and  stripped 
the  bill  down  to  relatively  noncontro- 
versial  provisions,  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  its  passage  as  a  revenue  produc- 
ing measure. 

That  would  mean  dropping  the  provi- 
sion for  withholding  on  dividend  and 
interest  income.  This  provision  is  im- 
practical. It  throws  a  net  of  incon- 
venience over  too  many  for  too  small  a 
gain,  and  may  well  prove  unnecessary  In 
view  of  the  automatic  data  processing 
program  being  instituted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  A  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  by  questions  on  income 
tax  returns,  as  I  and  others  have  sug- 
gested. It  is  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
American  savers  and  investors.  The  ad- 
ministration knows  it.  It  knows  there 
is  a  very  small  chance  to  pass  it,  and  it 
should  withdraw  it  in  order  to  improve 
the  present  climate. 

Second,  the  administration  should 
drop  the  provision  for  current  taxation 
of  retained  earnings  of  United  States- 
owned  foreign  subsidiaries,  if  they  are 
being  retained  for  legitimate  business 
purposes.  This  provision  would  imperil 
our  international  balance  of  payments 
and  export  position,  and  would  even- 
tually result  in  further  revenue  losses. 

I  have  suggested  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ill-advised  provision  on  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries which  came  to  us  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  provision  re- 
lating to  the  unreasonable  accumulation 
of  profits,  and  a  shifting  of  the  burden 
of  proof  on  that  provision,  which  is  now 
in  the  law  for  domestic  corporations, 
from  the  Government  to  the  taxpayer. 
thereby  doing  everything  we  wish  to  do 
about  tax  havens  without  running  the 
terrible  risks  the  present  provision  en- 
compasses in  terms  of  a  dam];>ening 
down  of  American  investment  overseas. 

Third,  the  administration  should  drop 
the  provision  for  investment  credits.  I 
should  make  clear  that  I  like  that  provi- 


sion and  was  prepared  to  vote  for  It. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  business  com- 
munity as  a  whole  does  not  like  it.  The 
business  community  prefers  a  moderni- 
zation of  depreciation  schedules  and 
depreciation  practices  and  the  basis  for 
depreciation  in  the  law.  The  adminis- 
tration says  it  will  do  that  now.  within 
a  month.  So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
unwise  to  persist  in  pressing  for  a  provi- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  the  business  com- 
munity which  the  business  community 
does  not  wish  to  have.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced it  would  help  to  restore  business 
confidence  if  the  administration  should 
withdraw  it. 

With  those  three  provisions  stripped 
from  the  bill,  relieving  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  struggle  with  them  in 
which  it  is  now  engaged,  with  very  little 
hope  of  anything  happening,  as  we  all 
know,  the  bill  would  produce  $500  million 
to  $560  million  a  year  through  the  tight- 
ening of  provisions  on  mutual  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  entertainment  ex- 
penses, depreciable  personal  property, 
mutual  fire  and  casualty  cooperatives, 
other  cooperatives,  the  so-called  gross- 
up  on  the  taxation  of  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  other  matters. 

This  would  be  a  substantial  revenue 
gain.  It  should  not  be  jeopardized  by 
tying  up  the  tax  bill  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, where  it  is  now  tied  up. 

So  much  for  that  f>art  of  the  program, 
which  relates  to  the  pending  situation. 

The  President  ought  to  send  to  Con- 
gress an  incentive  tax  program  now.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  items  which 
I  shall  discuss  ought  to  be  its  elements. 
It  ought  to  take  effect  as  of  January  1, 
1963,  to  give  to  business  a  certainty  to 
which  to  look  forward. 

F^rst.  it  ought  to  extend  substantial 
relief  to  low-income  taxpayers,  using  as 
a  possible  benchmark  the  fact  that  tax- 
able returns  showing  annual  incomes  of 
less  than  $2,000  are  responsible  for  only 
about  $500  million  in  U.S.  revenues.  Such 
a  revenue  loss  would  be  made  up  by  en- 
actment of  those  revenue- producing 
provisions  of  the  tax  bill  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  living  It  seems  to  me  very 
unwise  to  continue  to  impose  an  income 
tax  on  taxpayers  who  have  taxable  in- 
come of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 

Second,  there  should  be  a  statutory 
base  under  the  revised  depreciation 
schedules  and  guidelines  to  be  published 
by  the  Treasury  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
Such  congressional  action  must  await 
hearings  on  and  an  evaluation  of  these 
schedules,  but  should  be  planned  as  a 
strengthening  element  for  business  con- 
fidence, with  respect  to  undertaking  ex- 
penditures for  new  equipment. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  reduction  of 
the  overall  limitation  on  individual  in- 
come taxes  from  the  present  high  lim- 
itation of  87  percent.  This  would  be  a 
managerial  incentive.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!,  suggested  it  should  be 
brought  down  to  60  percent.  This  would 
result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  about  $130 
million  a  year,  after  the  second  year.    I 
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am  not  subscribing  to  the  60  percent  fig- 
ure, but  something  in  that  range  is 
desirable,  again  by  way  of  inspiring  busi- 
ness confidence  and  encouraging  entre- 
preneurial initiative. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President,  there  should  be 
a  reduction  of  tlie  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas  from  the  present  level  of 
27  '/2  percent,  bringing  it  down  to  20  per- 
cent. This  could  be  done  over  a  3 -year 
period,  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams I  and  other  Senators.  This  would 
result  in  a  revenue  gain  of  about  $250 
million  annually  after  the  second  year, 
thus  accounting  for  about  $120  million 
annually  in  additional  revenues  after 
subtraction  of  the  revenue  decrease  at- 
tributable to  the  trimming  of  the  ultra- 
high tax  on  the  higher  income  brackets, 
by  way  of  entrepreneurial  incentive 
which  I  have  described. 

Fifth  and  finally,  there  should  be  a 
restoration  of  the  effective  normal  tax 
rate  on  corporate  Income  to  25  percent, 
the  rate  which  would  be  effective  if  we 
did  not  pass  the  Wll  today,  with  a  5  per- 
cent additional  surtax  on  income  above 
$500,000  for  corix)rations  per  year.  It 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  if  we  did 
that  we  would  be  looking  after  the  people 
who  presently  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$25,000,  who  will  be  charged  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  with  the  extra  5  per- 
cent, which  does  not  seem  wise  with 
respect  to  small  business,  or  what  might 
even  be  called  tiny  business.  Also,  it 
would  help  those  who  are  really  engaged 
in  small  business,  who  have  incomes 
under  $500,000  a  year,  by  reducing  the 
corporate  tax  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned to  47  percent  for  earnings  above 
$25,000. 

If  this  were  done  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  the 
estimated  revenue  loss  is  $735  million 
a  year.  | 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  have  given 
consideration  to  the  idea  of  supporting 
a  cut  now  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
But,  Mr.  President.  I  have  decided  not 
to  do  so,  because  such  a  move,  in  my  view, 
is  properly  a  part  of  an  an  overall  in- 
centive program,  as  to  which  we  should 
have  a  balancing  of  what  is  lost  with 
what  is  gained. 

If  actions  are  taken  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
result  irresponsibly  in  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  revenue  in  the  face  of  an  already 
large  budget  deficit,  without  providing 
the  assured  incentive  effect  which  I 
think  is  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to 
do  that — and  I  recommend  that  we  do — 
as  a  part  of  a  larger  incentive  tax  pro- 
gram. jT 

An  incentive  tax  program,  of  course, 
has  an  order  of  priorities  both  in  point 
of  need  and  in  point  of  time.  It  appears 
obvious  that  the  tax  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  should  be  cleared 
first,  and  that  provision  must  be  made 
to  increase  the  purchasing  ability  of  the 
lowest  income  groups,  and  to  do  the 
other  things  definitely  in  contemplation, 
as  a  balanced  incentive  program,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1963.  Suchla  program 
should  be  presented  to  the  Congress  now 
and  not  deferred  until  some/  later  date, 


because  this  is  when  it  can  do  the  most 
good. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  the  program 
which  I  have  outlined  does  not  subscribe 
to  the  theory  of  raising  demand  through 
across-the-board  tax  cuts  and  deficit 
spending,  nor  does  it  rely  upon  the  so- 
called  trickle-down  theory  by  which 
increased  benefits  to  wealthy  persons  are 
supposed  to  provide  eventual  help  to 
those  who  are  on  lower  income  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  I  propose 
would  provide  a  balanced  incentive  for 
all  elements  of  the  population,  as  well  as 
for  the  corporate  elements. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  "quickie"  across-the-board  tax 
cut  is  unrelated  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  restoring  the  confidence  which 
admittedly — and  I  think  we  have  to  say 
"admittedly" — has  been  seriously  im- 
paired by  the  stock  market  break. 

We  are  not  facing  a  recession  situ- 
ation, but  rather  a  situation  which  may 
lead  to  a  recession.  Therefore,  the 
"quickie"  across-the-board  tax  cut 
would  not  do  what  must  be  done. 

I  recognize  fully  that  an  incentive 
tax  program  must  be  directly  related  to 
the  need  for  responsibility  in  respect  to 
appropriations  and  Government  ex- 
l>enditures.  This  is  a  problem  which 
arises  on  each  authorization  and  appro- 
priation measure.  It  is  one  of  which  the 
administration  must  take  cognizance  in 
connection  with  any  tax  incentive  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  in  an  across- 
the-t)oard  appropriations  cut  without 
regard  to  what  is  being  cut  and  why. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  the  problem  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  tax  incentive  bill,  ex- 
cept to  state,  as  I  do  now,  that  a  stricter 
and  more  responsible  pK)licy  in  respect  to 
appropriations  and  authorizations  for 
appropriations  and  expenditures  must 
be  accepted  by  the  administration  as  an 
essential  corollary  of  a  tax  incentive 
program. 

I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  stating  that 
the  program  which  I  propose  is  designed, 
first,  to  enable  the  deprived  income 
groups  better  to  meet  their  basic  needs  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  thereby  also  helping 
to  increase  the  effective  demand  for 
food,  clothing,  and  fiber  products,  most 
of  which  are  in  excess  supply  at  current 
prices,  but  which  have  also  relatively 
narrow  price  fiexibility. 

This  kind  of  increase  in  demand  is 
less  likely  to  result  in  inflationary  pres- 
sures than  an  across-the-board  stimu- 
lation of  demand  at  current  price  levels, 
which  would  tend  to  stabilize  itself  fi- 
nally in  slightly  increased  demand  at 
higher  price  levels. 

That  is  the  first  point.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  greater  demand  and  bring 
on  stable  price  levels. 

Secondly,  this  program  is  designed  to 
enable  business  to  plan  for  and  actually 
set  the  machinery  of  increased  orders  in 
motion  for  the  modernization  and  diver- 
sification of  plant,  equipment,  and  mar- 
keting. An  important  element  of  this 
point  is  the  sharp>ening  of  the  individ- 
ual's incentive  to  make  profits  and  not 
have  them  swallowed  up  by  the  CJovern- 


ment.   after   they  reach  a  fairly   high 
figure. 

The  economic  and  psychological  read- 
justment inherent  in  the  stock  market 
decline  can  become  the  sound  base  for 
greatly  accelerated  economic  growth. 
But  it  can  do  so  only  if  we  provide  the 
room  for  such  growth. 

And  very  importantly — and  it  is  the 
whole  point  of  my  statement  today —  - 
we  must  have  a  clear  view  of  what  is 
ahead  in  taxes,  so  that  we  will  know  that 
taxes  are  geared  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  our  times. 

I  therefore  urge,  first,  that  the  admin- 
istration abandon  what  is  untenable  in 
the  pending  tax  bill  and  thereby  make  it 
possible  to  pass  the  bill.  We  would  in- 
crease our  revenue  take  by  over  $500  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Second,  I  urge  that  not  later,  but  now, 
he  send  us  an  mcentive  tax  program  so 
that  the  Congress  may  make  its  contri- 
bution to  the  restoration  of  confidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  business 
community.  Congress  has  a  big  and  re- 
sponsible role  to  play.  It  can  do  it  if  it 
has  something  to  sink  its  teeth  in. 

I  close  by  emphasizing  that  when  I  use 
the  term  "business,"  I  mean  not  only 
business  management  or  security 
owners — though  today  they  number  14 
to  16  million — but  also  some  80  million 
people  having  savings  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance  policies,  or  interest  in  pen- 
sion and  welfare  funds.  Our  whole 
economy  is  built  on  the  structure  of 
values  represented  by  the  stock  exchange 
and  its  aflaiiated  security  exchanges.  I 
therefore  emphasize  that  business  con- 
sists not  only  of  managers  and  investors, 
but  also  the  workers  who  dep>end  upon 
the  business  structure  for  their  liveli- 
hood. It  includes  also  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  It  is  in  that  sense  which 
I  have  made  the  proposal. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  distinguish^ 
Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a 
great,  sound,  and  commonsense  contri- 
bution to  the  thinking  of  our  country 
today.  We  are  all  aware  of  our  indus- 
trial and  financial  picture.  Regardless 
of  what  newspaper  or  piagazine  we  pick 
up,  all  we  read  about  the  industrial  out- 
look for  the  United  States  today  is  gloom 
and  doom.  That  attitude  may  be  very 
hard  for  the  administration  to  under- 
stand. But  when  we  hear  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  advisers  to  the 
President  about  wage  and  price  controls 
and  regulation  of  machinery  of  eco- 
nomics, it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  As 
Arthur  Schlessinger  said  in  New  Delhi 
last  February,  "the  Government  should 
even  regulate  the  social  activities  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

All  those  statements,  together  with  the 
incidents  which  surrounded  the  steel 
price  increase — regardless  of  whether 
one  believes  the  steel  industry  was  en- 
titled to  such  an  increase — the  flatten- 
ing of  that  raise  and  shoving  the  steel 
companies  to  the  wall  on  the  price  raise 
through  the  action  of  the  President, 
through  the  activities  of  the  Department 
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of  Justice,  through  the  activities  of  the 
Defense  Department,  caused  not  only  the 
steel  company  involved,  but  all  other 
steel  companies  and  every  other  busi- 
nessman in  the  United  States  to  look 
upon  the  Government  with  a  great  deal 
of  apprehension — and  I  think  rightfully 
so. 

I  therefore  believe  that  in  his  pro- 
posals the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out  the  course 
the  administration  might  follow  which 
would  cure  most  of  the  mistakes  made 
in  the  past  2  or  3  months. 

I  am  speaking  not  only  about  big 
business,  but  also  the  man  who  owns  a 
small  drugstore  or  grocery  store.  I  am 
talking  about  the  man  who  owns^  a  little 
garage  or  the  man  who  owns  a  filling 
station.  More  than  anything  else,  the 
people  of  our  country  today  must  be  as- 
sured that  they  will  be  able  to  continue 
business  under  a  free  enterprise  system. 
They  want  to  be  assured  that  there  will 
be  stability  in  taxation. 

Through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  President  has  recently  indicated 
that  certain  reforms  would  be  made.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  sugges- 
tions he  has  made.  If  thls^  Congress 
should  adjoiun  without  acting  on  a 
measure  of  tax  reform  and  relief,  we 
would  lose  all  the  momentxun  we  have 
gained  and  would  have  to  start  anew  on 
January  1,  2,  or  3,  when  Congress  con- 
venes next  year.  The  suggestions  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  should  be  acted 
on.  If  we  act  with  responsibility  on  a 
new  tax  bill,  we  will  not  only  offer  a  lower 
rate,  but  we  will  also  offer  new  realistic 
depreciation  schedules  instead  of  the  7  or 
8  percent  investment  credit,  as  desired 
by  the  administration. 

That  could  be  partially  done  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  now,  through 
an  immediate  revision  in  depreciation 
schedules  but  they  seem  imwiUing  to 
take  this  step.  If  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  do  so.  it  could  in  effect  say 
to  business  that  this  revision  of  deprecia- 
tion schedules  will  be  the  pattern  for 
next  year.  Then  we  would  not  have  to 
wait  until  business  had  declined  during 
the  4  months  after  adjournment,  but  we 
would  see  a  gradual  increase.  We  would 
witness  a  shot  in  the  arm  and  a  flow  of 
blood  in  our  business  life  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  years. 

That  is  what  the  business  people  want. 
They  want  to  be  assured.  The  measures 
suggested  would  do  so. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made  a  very  great  contribution 
to  practical  commonsense  thinking.  If 
we  wished  to  stop  all  the  psychological 
sliding  that  is  occurring  in  the  business 
world  in  our  country  today — not  alone 
on  the  stock  market  but  in  every  small 
and  large  business  in  the  United  States — 
we  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  offer 
a  program  of  tax  reform  such  as  has 
been  suggested,  adding  to  it  new  and 
realistic  depreciation  schedules  which 
would  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers,  which  we,  in  many  in- 
stances, cannot  do  now.  Such  a  program 
would  start  a  reinvestment  of  capital  in 
the  United  States  which  we  could  realize 
before  the  nrst  of  next  year  and  the  kind 
of  business  activity  and  gross  national 


product  that  everyone  was  forecasting  In 
this  country  on  the  first  of  January.  I 
think  the  opportunity  Is  present.  I  think 
a  great  potential  exists.  But  business 
must  be  reassured.  Those  in  business 
must  know  the  course  for  the  future ;  and 
the  Senator  has  very  adequately  pointed 
that  out. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  on  his  pres- 
entation. I  thoroughly  agree  with  many 
of  the  recommendations  he  has  made.  I 
have  made  similar  statements  on  pre- 
vious occasions. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  as  fol- 
lows: As  I  understood,  the  Senator  said 
that  we  should  propose  a  so-called  tax 
reform  bill  such  as  the  one  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
imnce,  with  certain  modifications.  He 
would  strike  out  provisions  that  appar- 
ently would  not  be  passed,  or  over  which 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy. 
That  would  bring  in  approximately  $500 
million  of  additional  revenue. 

The  second  recommendation  of  the 
Senator,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  the 
I>resident  should  send  to  Congress  a  tax 
reduction  proposal  with  respect  to  in- 
dividual and  corporation  taxes.  Is  the 
Senator  in  favor  of  that  particular  pro- 
gram even  though  it  might  result  in  a 
greater  deficit  than  our  country  now 
has?  Does  the  Senator  recognize  that 
if  the  recommendations  which  he  has 
made  were  followed,  there  would  be  no 
possible  way  to  make  up  the  amoimt  of 
lost  income  directly  until  the  economy 
speeded  up,  and  that  next  year  there 
would  be  even  a  bigger  deficit  than  the 
deficit  this  year? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  the  plan  which  I 
have  proposed,  the  deficit  which  would 
result  would  be  not  considerable.  Rath- 
er, let  me  say  that  it  would  not  increase 
the  deficit.  I  say  that  for  this  reason. 
If  we  pass  the  pending  tax  bill  without 
the  disputed  provisions  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  will  result  in  bringing  in 
about  $500  million  in  revenue.  If  we 
balance  out  the  rest  of  this  program  as 
I  have  suggested,  what  I  propose  wiU, 
generally  speaking,  perhaps  with  a  year's 
lag,  balance  itself  out.  Of  course,  one 
part  or  another  may  fall  by  the  wayside; 
for  example,  I  have  suggested  a  rather 
moderate  reduction  in  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  The  reason  for  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  I  have  a  theory.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott]  and  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMATHERS ]  for  enabling  me  to  pin- 
point my  belief,  or  my  theory.  My 
theory  is  that  what  is  required  is  not  an 
increase  in  revenue  or  a  diminution  in  it. 
What  is  required  Is  certainty,  and  also 
the  removal  from  the  tax  structure  of 
what  modern  times  demonstrate  to  be 
certain  inequities  of  a  major  economic 
kind. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree.  The  ques- 
tion is,  if  we  get  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject,  whether  we  are  certain  what  re- 
ductions we  are  going  to  have,  even 
though  it  might  have  the  effect,  at  least 
temporarily,  of  bringing  about  a  greater 
deficit. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  may  say  to  tliC  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  it  will  not  be  a 
greater  deficit.  If  any  at  all.  The  way 
we  figure  It,  there  will  be  no  additional 
deficit,  but  if  there  Is,  It  will  not  be  ap- 
preciable. I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  un- 
appreciable,  and  will  not  be  a  major 
factor.        

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Let  us  suppose  that 
we  cannot  pass  a  tax  reduction  bill  and 
at  the  same  time  close  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber of  loopholes,  to  use  the  vernacular, 
that  we  would  have  a  balanced  program, 
when  the  income  from  other  sources 
would  more  than  make  up  for  the  reduc- 
tions. Is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion 
that  the  business  psychology  is  such  that 
it  would  still  be  advantageous  to  have  a 
reduction  even  though  there  might  be 
some  Increase  in  the  deficit? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  say  that  that 
would  be  a  question  of  magnitude.  If 
we  rim  to  a  few  hundred  million  dollars 
more  in  a  deficit.  It  would  be  worth  it. 
If  we  ran  to  a  billion  dollars  in  deficit, 
we  would  get  to  the  point  of  no  return. 
With  a  $78  billion  tax  take  from  these 
various  taxes,  I  would  say  even  a  modest 
increase  in  the  deficit.  If  forced  upon 
us  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
would  be  worthwhile,  considering  what 
we  would  have  accomplished  by  It. 

I  would  not  be  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  anything  that  would  not  represent  the 
restoration  of  confidence  with  a  balanced 
approach,  within  reason,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  About  a  billion  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Under  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  A  billion  dollars  or 
less? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  a  billion  dollars. 
That  would  be  my  general  judgment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. 'JAVTTS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
chapter (c)  of  the  bill,  with  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  persons  by  air, 
prompts  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
the  air  service  today,  which  Is  not  pro- 
vided to  the  rural  areas  of  America.  I 
am  very  much  disturbed  by  the  trend 
to  isolate  the  rural  areas  of  America  so 
far  as  air  service  Is  concerned.  I  am 
even  more  disturbed  by  the  readiness 
with  which  CAB  permits  the  suspension 
of  air  service  to  areas  which  have  almost 
no  other  way  of  getting  in  and  out  so 
far  as  air  transportation  is  Concerned, 
but  which  produce  wealth,  and  where 
transportation  service  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people  who  live  there. 

I  recall  that  when  the  airlines  started 
a  little  over  25  years  ago.  they  got  their 
start  in  these  country  areas.  They  built 
up  the  economy  of  the  whole  country 
by  serving  rural  areas,  where  air  service 
was  of  such  great  importance.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  we  have  reached  a  time 
when  air  service  Is  considered  a  con- 
venience for  the  big  cities  only.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  airlines 
are  not  very  anxious  to  serve  an  area 
unless  there  are  a  million  or  so  persons 
living  in  the  area,  and  they  can  fly  from 
300  to  500  or  a  thousand  miles  on  a  non- 
stop flight. 

The  airlines  are  in  trouble  financially. 
What   got   them   into   that  condition? 
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Have  they  priced  themselves  out  of  the 
market?  Were  they  too  anxious  to  pay 
big  salaries  to  their  officials?  Were  the 
pilots  too  anxious  for  big  pay  which  was 
not  warranted?  Each  will  have  to 
answer  that  question  to  himself.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  graed  has  played 
a  part  in  bringing  the  airlines  to  the 
financial  situatioi^  in  which  they  are 
today.  I 

Certainly,  If  we  are  to  believe  the  re- 
ports which  have  come  to  me,  the  stocks 
of  airlines  are  not  considered  very  good 
property,  for  the  reason  that  their  earn- 
ings are  gobbled  up  by  the  operators. 

I  remember  a  little  more  than  25  years 
ago  helping  to  build  up  some  of  these  air 
systems.  I  worked  with  Amelia  Elarhart 
and  Paul  Collins  when  they  were  start- 
ing with.  I  think,  a  12-passenger  Boeing 
plane.  That  was  the  start  of  Northeast 
Airlines.  Then  they  developed  the  use  of 
the  DC-2  and  the  DC-3.  Finally,  they 
became  what  could  have  been  a  pros- 
perous and  productive  airline  system. 
It  certainly  would  have  been — if  I  may 
paraphrase  Gray — had  not  the  later 
owners  "let  ambition  mock  their  useful 
toil "  and  had  they  not  gone  into  the  big 
time  flying  which  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  play  with. 

These  same  aii'lines,  which  were  so 
ready  to  serve  rural  areas  when  they 
needed  business  from  these  areas,  be- 
came very  ingenious  at  discouraging 
travel  on  flights  In  those  areas  which 
they  did  not  care  to  serve.  I  would  [>oint 
out,  as  an  example,  the  situation  in 
northeastern  Vermont,  where  we  have  a 
fine  airport  at  Newport.  Vt..  serving  all 
of  northeastern  Vermont,  some  parts  of 
northern  New  Hampshire,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  lower  Quebec. 

Six  years  ago  CAB,  which  apparently 
looked  at  things  differently  then  than 
it  does  now,  directed  Northeast  Airlines 
to  fiy  into  Newport  once  a  day  during  the 
3  summer  months  from  the  15th  of 
June  to  the  15th  of  September.  The 
airline  even  at  that  time  was  reluctant 
to  do  it.  but  they  went  in  under  the  direc- 
tion of  CAB.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
if  it  had  been  found  that  they  did  not 
meet  their  costs,  a  subsidy  would  have 
been  provided.  They  had  about  1,100 
passengers  in  and  out  during  the  first 
year,  1,200  the  next  year,  and  1,300  the 
following  year.  I  was  given  tO'  under- 
stand that  1,300  passengers,  or  about 
e'-i  a  day  each  way  on  a  single  fiight  to 
New  York  and  intermediate  cities,  was 
enough  to  put  the  airline  in  the  black. 

Then  they  embarked  upjon  a  pro- 
gram of  discouraging  that  business.  In- 
stead of  fiying  directly  from  New  York 
to  Montpelier  and  Newport,  and  other 
places  en  route,  they  decided  to  fiy  from 
NewpKjrt  to  Montpelier  and  Boston  and 
thence  to  New  York.  People  who  wanted 
to  fly  to  New  York  did  not  want  to  go  to 
Boston,  because  they  could  not  always 
get  a  plane  to  New  Yoric;  particularly 
they  did  not  want  to  stay  overnight  in 
Boston.  The  airline  discouraged  some 
of  that  business  from  Newport  to  New 
York  that  way. 

Another  method  they  had  was  of  can- 
celing flights  using  the  old  reliable  ex- 
cuse of  "mechanical  difficulties"  when  a 


large  number  of  passengers  were  waiting 
to  take  the  plane. 

As  a  result,  during  the  last  3  years, 
they  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple in  that  area,  which  has  ho  other  serv- 
ice, rail  or  air,  to  depend  upon  the 
Northeast  system. 

The  final  blow  came  this  month  when 
they  were  to  start  the  flight  into  New- 
port on  June  15.  Only  2  or  3  days  before 
June  15  CAB  gave  them  F>ermission  to 
siispend,  which  they  did.  They  sus- 
pended even  before  they  got  started. 

They  want  to  serve  only  the  big  cities. 
Yet  what  is  being  done  is  in  complete 
violation  of  the  National  Security  Act 
and  the  National  Production  Act,  which 
provide  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  decentralize  industry  and 
population.  Nevertheless,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  CAB,  more  and  more  airlines 
are  serving  only  the  big  cities  of  the 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
reducing  the  transportation  tax  on  air 
travel,  it  might  be  better  if  the  tax  had 
been  retained  and  the  income  therefrom 
used  as  a  subsidy  to  provide  air  service 
for  those  areas  which  have  hardly  any 
other  form  of  transportation  at  the 
present  time.  By  discouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  the  riu-al  areas,  where 
most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
created,  we  are  contributing  to  the 
bringing  on  of  a  depression  in  this  coun- 
try, in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  areas 
where  the  air  service  is  being  suspended. 
I  am  afraid  the  New  Frontier  has  a  big 
city  complex.  I  hope  that  is  not  true, 
but  I  fear  that  it  is,  because  the  CAB  has 
had  such  a  change  of  heart  in  OHly  the 
last  2  years  that  instead  of  being  the 
defender  of  the  public  interest,  it  at  times 
appears  almost  to  be  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  situation 
may  be  changed.  I  believe  that  the  CAB 
should  put  the  public  welfare  ahead  of 
the  desires  of  the  airlines.  Certainly  we 
shall  be  contributing  to  a  depression  in 
this  country  if  we  seek  to  eliminate 
transportation  to  the  rxiral  areas  of 
America. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JURISDICTIONAL  STRIKE  OF 
AIRLINE  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  jurisdictional  strike  of  the  air- 
line engineers  has  shut  down  completely 
one  of  America's  largest  airlines  and  is 
threatening  to  shut  down  the  world- 
wide system  of  Pan  American  Airlines. 

After  a  recordbreaking  mediation  at- 
tempt by  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg, 
working  with  TWA  Airlines  and  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Airline  Engineers  and  Air- 
line Pilots  Unions,  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  was  declared  to  be  satis- 


factory in  settling  the  longstanding  dis- 
pute over  jurisdictional  matters  in  the 
cockpits  of  the  airliners. 

However,  within  hours,  local  union-, 
were  in  disagreement  with  the  settle- 
ment in  the  TWA  case.  Consequently, 
Eastern  Airlines  was  struck,  and  Pan 
American  Airlines  was  threatened  with 
a  strike  as  soon  as  a  court-imposed  in- 
junction expired. 

This  irresponsibility  and  total  disre- 
gard of  the  great  inconvenience  to  the 
American  traveling  public  and  the  threat 
to  our  national  and  international  air 
operations  does  not  involve  any  genuine 
conflict  over  wages,  hours,  an^  working 
conditions  of  the  engineers  with  the  em- 
ploying airlines.  It  is  strictly  a  jurisdic- 
tional issue  between  two  rival  unions. 
The  mediation  board  has  found,  and  the 
courts  have  sustained  the  finding,  that 
the  engineers  represent  no  separate  craft 
requiring  separate  unions  and  separate 
job  requirements. 

The  transition  to  jets  has  created  an 
entirely  new  problem  in  the  cockpit,  and 
properly  requires  the  man  in  the  engi- 
neer's seat  to  be  qualified  not  only  as  an 
airline  engineer,  but  also  as  a  pilot. 

This  new  strike  crisis  is  based  on  an 
entirely  obsolete  contract  reqmrement 
that  an  airline  engineer  must  have  had 
at  least  2  years'  experience  as  a  me- 
chanic. Thus,  while  the  engineer's  job  is 
to  a  great  extent  on  a  jet  aircraft,  his 
past  experience  in  older  reciprocating 
motors  is  the  prime  gage  of  his  ability 
to  deal  with  the  operation  of  jet  air- 
craft. 

Whether  the  background  of  the  engi- 
neer is  a  mechanic's  job  in  an  overhaul 
dejjot  or  as  a  pilot,  he  should  be  required, 
and  would  be  required,  to  qualify,  under 
proper  requirements  of  experience  and 
ability,  to  fill  the  flight  engineer's  seat. 
The  extra  guarantee  for  a  third  pilot  in 
the  cockpit,  who  can  do  either  job  and 
fill  in  through  his  pilot  training  on  any 
other  demands,  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  the  interest  of  safety.  For 
planes  which  fiy  so  fast  and  are  so  heavy, 
there  should  be  the  added  assurance  of 
a  third  pilot  who  is  also  qualified  as  a 
flight  engineer. 

The  settlement  made  in  the  TWA  case 
guaranteed  seniority  rights  and  also 
guaranteed  protection  of  minority  repre- 
sentation in  any  merger  of  the  two 
unions.  It  guaranteed  jobs  for  those 
who  were  able  to  qualify;  and  for  those 
who  still  could  not  qualify  for  other  jobs, 
it  provided  for  satisfactory  seversmce 
pay. 

Despite  all  these  things,  which  were 
proi>erly  taken  into  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  human  rights  'suid  the 
human  values  involved,  we  now  find  two 
recalcitrant  unions,  representing  Eastern 
Air  Lines  engineers  and  Pan  American 
Airways  engineers,  throwing  the  whole 
course  of  national  air  transport,  and  per- 
haps also  that  of  international  air  trans- 
port, into  a  stall. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  personal  vanity 
of  various  local  union  officials  is  not  al- 
lowed to  disrupt  national  and  interna- 
tional transportation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  air  travelers  and  to  render 
unemployed  over  long  periods  of  time 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  workers 
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who  have  no  quarrel  or  differences  with 
the  employing  airlines. 

My  staff  Is  now  working  on  the  draft 
of  a  bill  to  give  finality  to  this  long- 
standing matter  of  jurisdiction  between 
unions  in  airline  operations.  If  one 
small  segment  of  this  great  industry,  now 
guaranteed  its  proper  rights  in  the  TWA 
agreement,  and  assured  of  seniority 
rights,  as  well  as  protection  of  minority 
representation  in  any  merger  of  the  two 
unions,  persists  in  punishing  the  travel- 
ing public  and  the  other  airline  workers, 
as  well  as  the  companies,  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  Irresponsible  attitude  will 
be  required  of  Congress  at  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
an  editorial  published  today  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FIecord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  June  25,  1962] 
Fos  AiauMK  Labor  Peack 

The  strike  of  flight  engineers  against  East- 
ern Airlines  Is  in  willful  disregard  of  the 
public  Interest.  It  makes  air  travelers  the 
victims  of  an  Interunlon  conflict.  In  which 
a  sensible  settlement  formula  already  has 
evolved  from  the  marathon  negotiations  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg  conducted  In  the 
strike  threat  at  Trans  World  Airlines.  The 
strikers  spurn  the  assurances  of  President 
Kennedy  and  George  Meany,  head  of  the 
AFL-CIO  that  the  beet  Interests  of  the  engi- 
neers themselves  will  be  served  by  the 
proposed  agreement.  Instead,  they  have  em- 
barked on  a  course  that  may  speed  the  elimi- 
nation of  both  their  craft  and  their  union. 

This  Is  even  more  sure  to  be  the  upshot  If 
the  Internal  differences  In  the  Flight  Engi- 
neers International  Association  now  lead  to 
rank-and-flle  overthrow  of  the  formula  their 
negotiators  approved  at  TWA.  Ratlflcatlon 
wUl  not  only  keep  TWA  planes  flying  but 
help  quell  the  revolt  against  the  pact  on 
Eastern  and  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Respect  for  trade  union  democracy  Is  bovuxd 
to  suffer  If  the  vote  Is  adverse  and  the  engi- 
neers plunge  still  deeper  down  a  road  the 
President  has  properly  called  "the  height  of 
IrrespohslbUlty." 

In  their  bitter  battle  with  the  airline 
pUots — a  battle  that  began  long  before  the 
Introduction  of  Jets — the  engineers  have 
often  had  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  against 
both  the  pilots  and  the  employers.  Now  the 
opportunity  for  a  Just  solution  Is  at  hand.  If 
it  is  rejected,  the  administration  has 
demonstrated  that  It  will  be  as  resolute  In 
standing  for  the  national  Interest  as  It  was 
In  the  fight  over  higher  steel  prices.  The 
engineers  as  well  as  the  country  will  benefit 
if  another  such  test  Is  avoided. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Lat)or  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  pledge 
him  my  support  in  helping  work  out 
sound  and  reasonable  legislation.  I  hope 
it  will  be  limited  strictly  to  the  problems 
of  airline  operation,  so  we  can  pass  the 
bill  at  this  session,  and  not  have  to  face 
such  recurring  strikes  in  connection  with 
jurisdictional  matters,  which  have  been 
arising  again  and  again  over  the  past  4 
years. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  CNda- 
homa  for  the  comments  he  has  made 
concerning  me;  and  I  compliment  him 
for  the  views  he  has  expressed  here.  I 
certainly  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 

I  beMeve  it  is  well  known  to  Senators 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monkonky]  and  I  have  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor — ^Mr. 
Goldberg — and  have  made  very  clear  to 
him  that  we  hope  he  will  be  able  to  re- 
solve the  pending  dispute  between  the 
flight  engineers  and  Pan  American  Air- 
ways and  Elastem  Air  Lines  along  the 
sound  and  fair  and  just  lines  on  which 
he  settled  the  TWA  controversy,  last 
week. 

I  am  sure  it  is  not  news  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  or  at  least  it  should 
not  be,  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  I  stand  ready  to  Introduce  in  the 
Senate  whatever  legislation  may  be  de- 
cided to  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  interest  against  the  flight 
engineers  who  are  conducting  what  in 
my  judgment  is  an  irresponsible  strike 
on  jurisdictional  grounds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  make  only 
a  brief  statement  at  this  time,  rather 
than  labor  the  point,  because  it  has  been 
exceedingly  well  made  by  both  the  ca- 
pable Senators  who  have  already  spoken. 
However.  I  seek  the  privilege  of  offering 
my  cooperation  in  facing  and  solving  this 
pressing  problem  in  an  aflflrmative  ac- 
tion. I  deem  it  to  be  a  responsibility 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
perhaps  other  Senators,  in  a  positive 
and  all-out  program  of  immediate  atten- 
tion on  this  problem.  There  will  be  no 
recrimination,  in  my  opinion,  in  bringing 
into  being  equity  for  the  parties  at  issue. 
More  Importantly,  the  national  good  and 
the  public  welfare  must  be  met. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  who.  himself, 
has  been  a  great  leader  in  aviation,  and 
knows  intimately  these  problems,  and 
knows  how  disastrous  can  be  the  results 
of  such  quarrels  in  the  cockpits  of  Amer- 
ican air  transport. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
statement  made  just  now  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  sjrmbolic,  because 
although  he  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
which  free  labor  has  here  in  the  Senate, 
yet  he  is  a  friend  of  free  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legitimate  rights  of  free 
labor;  and  whenever  any  labor  group  fol- 
lows a  course  of  action  which  jeopardizes 
the  public  interest  and  seeks  to  put  a 
selfish  interest  of  labor  above  the  public 
welfare,  then  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia can  be  coimted  upon  to  follow  the 
statesmanlike  course  of  action  which  he 
has  just  enunciated. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  our  responsibility  as  Members  of 


the  Senate,  whenever  any  economic 
group  attempts  to  exercise  the  license 
of  placing  its  selfish  Interests  above  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  then 
we  have  the  duty,  under  our  oath,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  necessary  checks  and  safe- 
guards are  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  that  very  important 
and  cogent  observation. 


RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   BY   CLUB 
100  (lOOTH  INFANTRY  BATTALION) 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2 
this  year.  Club  100,  composed  of  World 
War  n  veterans  of  Hawaii's  famous  100th 
Infantry  Battalion,  met  in  State  conven- 
tion in  Honolulu. 

By  way  of  explanation,  Mr.  President, 
these  are  veterans  of  some  of  the  bitter- 
est and  bloodiest  campaigns  of  World 
War  II  from  North  Africa  to  Italy,  serv- 
ing with  distinction  at  Salerno,  Casslno, 
and  Anzio,  to  mention  bbt  a  few  of  the 
battlefields. 

In  these  hard-fought  engagements, 
the  100th  Infantry  Division  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  outmarching  and 
outworking  most  troops  and  earned 
worldwide  fame  for  exploits  of  courage 
and  daring  and  tenacity.  All  of  us  in 
Hawaii  are  immensely  proud  of  the  100th 
Infantry  Battalion. 

Because  of  their  background  and  ex- 
perience, I  believe  their  counsel  and  rec- 
ommendations deserve  special  attention 
and.  therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
four  resolutions  adopted  by  Club  100 
this  month;  one,  opposing  the  Defense 
Department's  proposed  reduction  of 
Army  National  Guard  units;  a  second, 
endorsing  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ment employment  agencies  for  efforts  to 
serve  employment  needs  of  veterans;  a 
third,  urging  consideration  of  the  impact 
on  Hawaii  of  a  defense  appropriations 
bill  requirement  that  35  percent  of  Navy 
ship  repair  and  conversion  go  to  private 
shipyards;  and  a  fourth,  asking  Federal 
authority  to  treat  veterans  with  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  in  private 
hospitals  on  various  islands  of  Hawaii. 

Recent  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  attests  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Club  lOO's  stand  on  the  National 
Guard  and  ship  repair  and  conversion. 
In  regard  to  the  National  Guard,  the 
Senate  approved  suflScient  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  an  end-year  strength  of  400,000 
and  included  language  establishing  that 
force  level  and  stating  that  In  any 
reorganization  or  realinement  for  mod- 
ernization the  niunber  and  geographical 
location  of  units  shall  be  maintained 
insofar  as  practicable. 

In  regard  to  ship  repair  and  conver- 
sion, the  Senate  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent may,  if  In  the  public  interest,  direct 
ship  repair  and  conversion  to  be  done 
in  Navy  or  private  shipyards  at  hla 
discretion. 

As  for  the  fourth  resolution  adopted 
by  Club  100,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  on  May  22  approved  a  bill  to  give 
the  Veterans'  Administration  authority 
to  contract  with  private  hospitals  on 
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neighbor  Islands  for  medical  care  of 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  bill  la  now  pending  before 
the  full  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
these  resolutions  be,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.      [I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOL-OnONS 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
strongly  Indicated  that  certain  Engineer 
units  within  the  various  State  National 
Guard  oomp>onents  will  be  eliminated;  and 

Whereas  definitely  Hawaii  National  Guard's 
effectiveness  will  be  reduced  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  its  Engineer  units;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii,  situated  in  a  location 
where  total  preparedness  is  constantly  neces- 
sary and  the  reduction  of  National  Guard 
units  will  definitely  weaken  Its  position  In 
case  of  enemy  attack;  and 

Whereas  members  oC  this  Club  100,  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II,  who  underwent  the 
rigors  of  warfare  during  World  War  II.  are 
definitely  against  any  reduction  of  military 
units  which  would  weaken  the  defenses  of 
the  State:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  State  convention  of  Club 
100.  held  on  June  2,  1962.  That  this  vet- 
erans organization  Is  opposed  to  any  action 
which  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Guard;   and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Maj.  Oen.  Fred  W.  Makinney. 
adjutant  general,  Hawaii  National  Guard; 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong;  Senator  Oren  E. 
Long;  Congressman  Daniel  K.  Inouye; 
William  F.  Qulnn,  Governor  of  Hawaii; 
James  K.  Kealoha,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Hawaii;  Senator  WUllam  H.  Hill,  president 
of  the  Hawaii  Senate,  and  Representative 
Elmer  F.  Cravalho,  speaker  of  the  Hawaii 
House  of  Representatives. 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  Club  lOO's  long- 
established  policy  to  promote  mazlmtim 
employment  for  all  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (OI  bUl),  provides 
by  law  the  establishment  of  faculties  for  an 
adequate  counseling  and  placement  service 
for  aU  veterans;  and 

Whereas  the  XJB.  Department  of  Labor,  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  public  employ- 
ment offices,  has  the  legal  responsibilities  to 
establish  policies  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
through  the  Bureau  ot  Employment  Security, 
its  State  employment  services,  and  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service,  are  concerned  in 
providing  adequate  counseling,  placement, 
and  other  services  for  all  veterans  with 
special  services  to  the  disabled;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Club  100,  at  Its  regular 
board  of  directors  meeting  held  In  Honolulu, 
HawaU.  on  June  13,  1962,  endorse  and  pledge 
full  support  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Seciu-lty,  Its  U.S.  Employment  Service,  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  and  State 
employment  services  in  their  desire  to  better 
service  the  employment  needs  of  veterans; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Edward  L.  Omohundro,  chief. 
Veterans  Employment  Service;  E.  Leigh  Ste- 
vens, administratcH-,  HawaU  State  Employ- 
ment Service;  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong;  Sen- 
ator Oren  E.  Long;  Congressman  Daniel  K. 
Inouye;  and  Henry  S.  Knniyukl,  HawaU 
Veterans  Employment  Representative. 

Whereas  title  n  and  title  m  of  HH. 
11289.  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act — 1963  imposes  limitation  on  the  amount 
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of  funds  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  can  ex- 
pend during  fiscal  year  1963  for  ship  repair 
and  ship  conversion  In  Navy  shipyards,  and 

Whereas  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House 
provides  that  no  mcH-e  than  $311,740,000  may 
be  spent  for  ship  repairs  In  naval  shipyards 
out  of  a  total  of  $479,662,000,  and 

Whereas  these  limitations  In  effect  pro- 
vide that  only  65  percent  of  ship  repwilr  and 
conversion  funds  wotild  be  available  for 
work  in  naval  shipyards  and  the  remaining 
35  percent  of  work  to  be  done  in  private 
shipyards,  and 

Whereas  such  an  allocation  would  force 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send  ships  to 
private  yards  for  repairs  or  conversion  at  a 
time  when.  In  his  best  Judgment,  it  would 
be  contrtiry  to  our  defense  requirements, 
and 

Whereas  these  limitations  proopsed  by  the 
House  blU  wlU  severely  affect  the  ship  repair 
program  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard In  HawaU  with  the  resultant  elimination 
of  numerous  Jobe  among  the  9,C00  civilians 
now  employed  there,  and 

Whereas  such  eUminatlon  will  inevitably 
create  a  hardship  to  the  economy  of  HawaU 
and  individually  to  a  number  of  oiir  own 
comrades  in  Club  100;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  State  convention  of  Club 
100,  composed  of  veterans  of  World  War  JI, 
held  on  June  2,  1962,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
That  this  veterans  organleatlon  urge  the 
U.S.  Senate  Defense  Department  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  to  consider  carefuUy 
the  damaging  effects  the  limitations  in  ap- 
propriations win  have  on  the  economy  of 
Hawaii,  and  be  it  f  virther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  chairman  of  UjS.  Senate  De- 
fense Department  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee; members  of  the  said  subconunlttee; 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong;  Senator  Oren  p. 
Long;  Congressman  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  WU- 
llam F.  Qulnn,  Governor  of  Hawaii;  WilUam 
Hill,  president  of  the  Hawaii  Senate;  Elmer 
Cravalho,  speaker  of  the  Hawaii  House  of 
Representatives;  James  R.  ColUer,  president 
of  national  association  of  naval  technical 
supervisors;  WUllam  D.  Bennett,  president 
of  Pearl  Harbor  Association;  Don  B.  Hardy, 
president  of  naval  clvUlan  administrators 
association.  Rear  Adm.  James  M.  Farrln, 
commander,  Pearl  Harbor  naval  shipyard. 


Whereas  the  treatment  of  veterans  with 
nonservlce-connected  disabilities  at  private 
hospitals  in  Hawaii  was  terminated  with  the 
advent  of  Statehood;  and 

Whereas  such  termination  created  a  hard- 
ship for  certain  veterans,  particularly  those 
living  on  the  neighbor  Islands  who  were  thus 
forced  to  be  hospitalized  at  Tripler  Army 
Hospital  in  Honolulu  or  be  hospitalized  at 
their  own  expense  in  private  hospitals;   and 

Whereas  a  bill  permitting  treatment  of  vet- 
erans with  non -service-connected  dlsablU- 
ties  at  hospitals  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Is 
now  in  the  United  States  Senate,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Hibam  L.  Fong,  Senator  Oeen  E. 
Long,  and  Senator  Ernest  Gbttxninc;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Club  100  in  State  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Honolulu,  State  of  Hawaii, 
on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1962,  to  support  this 
measure  wholeheartedly;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Senator  Eenest  Gruenlng. 
Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong,  Senator  Oren  E. 
Long,  and  Representative  Daniel  K.  Inottte. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING   CORPO- 
RATE AND  EXCISE -TAX  RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise-tax rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  submit  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl;  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  p£ige  6, 
In  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"October  1,  1962,"  and  to  insert  "July  1, 
1962." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
view,  the  Finance  Committee  was  right 
the  first  time  it  dealt  with  this  matter. 
Let  us  remember  that  about  10  days  ago 
the  Finance  Committee  reported  the  tax- 
rate  extension  bill  with  respect  to  per- 
sons traveling  on  railroads  and  buses, 
and  called  for  removal  of  the  existing 
tax  on  July  1,  1962;  but  on  Saturday 
the  committee  called  back  the  bill,  and 
later  reported  it  again,  but  this  time 
with  a  provision  for  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting tax  as  of  October  1, 1962. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  at  the  very  least, 
Senators  who  represent  States  in  which 
are  located  great  centers  of  commuter 
travel,  such  as  New  York  City,  and  Sen- 
ators who  represent  States  contiguous  to 
such  centers  of  commuter  travel — for  in- 
stance, Connecticut,  from  which  travel- 
ers and  commuters  feed  into  New  York 
City  via  the  New  York,  New  Haven  k 
Hartford  Railroad — should  favor  July  1 
as  the  date  for  the  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing tax,  rather  than  October  1,  and  also 
should  take  the  position  that  a  January 
1  date  is  completely  unacceptable,  as  the 
Finance  Committee  agreed  in  both  its 
first  report  and  its  second  report. 

I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  can 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  the  airlines 
are  treated,  because  I  believe  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  situation  of  the 
railroads  is  much  worse  than  that  of  the 
airlines,  and  in  any  case,  aside  from  the 
matter  of  income,  it  is  very  much  worse 
in  terms  of  the  sums  received  from  the 
Government.  After  all,  the  airlines  are 
still  the  recipients  of  very  large  benefits 
from  the  Government,  whereas  over  the 
years  such  assistance  has  been  phased 
out,  insofar  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
cerned. 

It  was  my  desire  and  that  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment  to  submit  a  much  nar- 
rower amendment.  In  order  that  our 
intent  in  that  connection  may  be  clear, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  that  amendment, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  tha 
preceding  sentence,  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shaU  not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for 
transportation  of  persons  by  any  rail  carrier 
which  was  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  any 
Federal  income  tax  for  either  of  the  last  2 
taxable  years  of  such  carrier  which  ended 
prior  to  July  1,  1962." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  prop>osed  to  submit 
would  have  confined  the  additional  3 
months'  relief  to  passengers  on  railroads 
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which  had  reported  losses,  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes,  in  either  of  the 
last  2  years  and  this  would  have  resulted 
in  a  diminution  by  approximately  $6  to 
$8  million  of  the  revenue  expected  from 
this  source,  as  contrasted  with  an  esti- 
mated diminution  of  $25  million  in  such 
revenue  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
and  enacted  into  law. 

The  reason  why  the  amendment  was 
not  submitted  in  that  form  is  that  objec- 
tions would  have  been  made,  which  are 
Impossible  to  argue  on  the  floor  on  this 
short  notice,  to  the  effect  that  it  violated 
the  constitutional  provision  requiring 
uniform  application  of  taxes  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense. 

Rather  than  get  into  that  question,  if 
the  Senate  should  look  favorably  upon 
the  amendment,  the  conferees-»-who 
must  consider  this  question,  no  matter 
which  amendment  we  adopt,  since  it  is 
in  conflict  with  the  provision  in  the 
House-passed  bill — can  work  it  out  on  as 
narrow  a  basis  as  necessary  both  to  serve 
our  purposes  and  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  revenue  loss,  within  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  That  can  better  be 
done  by  the  conferees  than  by  our  trying 
to  argue  the  matter  on  the  floor  in  the 
5  or  10  minutes  which  we  have  to  pre- 
p>are  the  argument. 

We  have  a  very  serious  situation,  and 
the  purpose  of  our  move — I  do  not  say 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  because  I 
have  explained  why  it  is  broader  than  the 
amendment  originally  contemplated — is 
to  deaUwith  the  problems  of  the  Long 
Island.  Erie  &  Lackawanna.  Boston  & 
Maine.  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania. 
New  Haven,  and  Reading  railroads  and 
some  smaller  railroads  where  every 
penny  counts,  in  the  most  material  and 
pressing  way.  The  opportunity  for  the 
roads  to  get  the  amounts  represented  by 
the  tax  which  the  individual  passenger 
now  pays,  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  every  one  of  these  railroads. 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  serves  a 
commuting  population  from  Long  Island 
to  New  York  City  of  over  2  million  peo- 
ple. We  are  not  talking  only  about  the 
well-being  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
people  of  New  York  pay  almost  20  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  taxes,  so  our  well- 
being  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Our  economic  vitality  and  the  way  in 
which  we  move  people  to  and  from  work 
are  critical  to  the  Nation,  even  leaving 
aside  matters  of  defense  and  mobilization 
and  transportation. 

The  Long  Island  Rail  Road  has  become 
a  State  redevelopment  corporation  or- 
ganized for  the  special  purpose  of  con- 
ducting that  system,  which  was  in  a  ter- 
rible state  of  disrepair  and  was  just  a 
shambles  when  it  went  into  bankruptcy 
a  few  years  ago.  This  road  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  increasing  fares, -which 
are  already  very  high,  if  it  does  not»  get 
some  kind  of  relief  we  are  discussing 
today. 

The  New  Haven  is  in  receivership  now. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  will  perhaps  address  himself  to 
another  amendment,  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  of  an  even 
more  specific  character. 


So  the  situation  is  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity and  concern,  and  is  a  key  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  New  Eng- 
land area.  The  commuter  business  does 
not  concern  merely  the  economic  well- 
being  of  New  York,  but  its  impact  has 
such  an  effect  on  the  national  tax  and 
national  economic  situations  as  well  to 
warrant  our  consideration  of  the  matter 
here. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator,  because  his  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  give  relief  to  rail- 
roads not  making  money.  The  reason 
why  they  are  not  making  money  is  that 
their  competition  has  been  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  the  Crovernment  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  men- 
tioned that  the  airlines  have  been  heav- 
ily subsidized,  and  that  fact  has  had  a 
deleterious  effect  on  the  railroads.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  highways,  and 
therefore  the  trucking  business,  have 
been  very  heavily  subsidized;  and  that 
fact  has  had  an  important  effect  not 
only  on  the  passenger  business,  but  also 
in  respect  of  volumes  and  profits  on 
freight  business.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  valid  because,  if  we 
keep  on  ignoring  the  necessity  of  allow- 
ing the  raiiroads  to  make  a  profit  and 
stay  in  business  and  renew  their  plants, 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  an  issue 
in  a  few  years  that  will  be  a  very  ugly 
issue,  namely  whether  it  will  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  national  security  for  the 
Government  to  take  over  the  railroads, 
which  would  then  become  a  very  much 
more  exp>ensive  OE>eration,  as  we  learned 
in  1919  and  1920.  than  to  do  a  little  bit 
here  and  there,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  now  proposing,  and  help  them  In 
these  difficult  times. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  amendment  up  and  permitting  me 
to  cosponsor  it. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  be  more  realistic  in  respect  to  these 
railroads,  and  take  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  them,  and  not  a  punitive 
attitude.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  the 
stepchildren  of  the  national  economy. 
They  need  a  little  sympathetic  attention 
from  the  Congress,  and  right  now.  I 
hope  the  Senator  s  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  I  join  in  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  bringing  this 
issue  up  so  sharply  and  clearly.  I  have 
listened  to  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  said,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

It  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
the  New  Haven  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  in  New  England  that,  in  addition 
to  the  competition  of  trucks  and  air- 
planes, they  are  essentially  short-haul 
railroads.    Also,  the  New  Haven  is  par- 


ticularly dependent  upon  passenger 
traffic,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  railroad  in  the  country.  So  that, 
with  the  short  haul,  with  the  great  per- 
centage of  passengers,  that  railroad  is 
very  much  harder  hit  by  the  tax  on  pas- 
senger transportation  tickets  than  al- 
most any  other  railroad.  Therefore,  the 
Senators  amendment  is  very  much  in 
order,  particularly  in  New  E^land,  as 
the  people  in  that  Northeastern  section 
of  the  country  are  greatly  dependent 
upon  railroads  for  transportation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
excellent  contribution  in  sustaining  this 
argument.  My  colleague  is  clearly  cor- 
rect. It  is  so  unique  a  situation  and  so 
unique  a  problem  that  it  is  national  in 
its  scope  and  deserves  the  action  of  the 
Congress,  as  both  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut have  stated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Two  other  points  I  wish 
to  make.  In  addition  to  the  serious  sit- 
uation in  which  the  railroads  find  them- 
selves, they  face  a  material  increase  in 
their  operating  costs  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Presidential  Elmergency  Commission 
has  recommended  a  10.2  cents  per  hour 
increase  for  nonoperating  employees. 
We  are  advised  by  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  that  this  inevitably  leads  to  the 
same  increase  for  the  operating  em- 
ployees. This,  in  the  case  of  the  Long 
Island  itself,  will  amount  to  a  total  pay- 
roll increase  of  about  $1,670,000  a  year. 
When  that  is  compared  with  what  will 
happen  on  this  10-percent  fare  tax,  if 
on  the  Long  Island  there  is  an  assign- 
ment of  the  relationship  between  the 
two,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  tax  is 
taken  off,  there  will  be  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  railroad  to  get  the  ap- 
proximately $1,800,000  additional  reve- 
nues, the  amount  which,  in  addition  to 
their  other  troubles,  they  have  to  pay 
in  additional  wage  rates. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  increase 
in  wages.  People  should  be  paid  prop- 
erly for  what  they  do.  But  I  am  arguing 
the  question  of  adequate  revenues  and 
taxes. 

Next,  what  are  we  doing  in  New  York 
in  the  way  of  self-help  and  mutusd  coop- 
eration ?  We  in  New  York  are  very  proud 
of  what  we  have  done.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller initiated  a  program  which  resulted 
in  an  Interstate  staff  committee  to  deal 
with  the  particular  problems  of  the  New 
Haven.  This  was  done  on  October  24, 
1960.  and  resulted  in  very  considerable 
tax  and  other  help  to  the  New  Haven. 

In  New  York  we  have  given  help  to 
the  Long  Island  and  to  the  New  York 
Central  in  terms  of  State  assistance  to 
municipalities,  so  that  there  could  be  tax 
rebates  and  the  municipalities  could  take 
over  maintenance  of  stations  and  assist 
in  many  other  ways. 

This  has  been  such  an  outstanding  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  our  State  to  help 
ourselves  in  this  field  that  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  Transportation  of 
New  York  State,  as  a  part  of  my  discus- 
sion of  this  amendment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  orlnted  In  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follow! :  ,  1 

Anwttai.  Rkpokt  o»  i««  Omci  or  Tkans- 

PORTATION,  1961 ST4TK  OF  NlW  YOKK;    NKL- 

SOW  A.  ROCKETELXJ*.  OOVXBNOS OfFICK  OF 

Tkanstobtation,  Arkx  C.  Wifbud,  Dibzcto* 

DrniottJcnoK 

The  Office  of  TraiuBportatlon  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  establlfihe<l  In  1959  as  a  part 
of  Governor  Rockefeller's  program  to  meet 
more  effectively  the  dlverslfled  transportation 
needs  of  the  State.  As  a  branch  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  the  office  of  transporta- 
tion is  responsible  for  advising  and  assisting 
the  Governor  in  the  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation of  an  overall  transportation  policy 
and  the  development  of  programs  to  meet  the 
special  transportation  needs  of  metropolitan 


New  Tork  la  a  most  Important  manufac- 
turing and  consuming  State;  the  port  of 
New  York  Is  the  country's  major  gateway  for 
International  trade  and  travel,  and  New  York 
City  Is  the  financial  center  for  the  country 
and  much  of  the  world;  hence.  New  York 
State  Is  vitally  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
and  efficiency  of  transportation  Unking  New 
York  with  the  Nation  and  with  aU  parts  of 
the  world.  It  Is  within  this  larger  context 
that  the  office  of  transportation  must  per- 
form Its  functions. 

Developments  in  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, posing  Immediate  and  long-range 
threats  to  transportation  serving  New  York 
State,  have  been  the  particular  concern  of 
the  office  of  transportation  during  the  past 
year.  Merger  appUcatlons  involving  major 
railroads  In  the  East  are  pending  before  the 
Interstate  Comnxeroe  Commission.  Since 
any  action  on  these  merger  proposals  will 
substantially,  and  Irrevocably,  affect  the 
adequacy  of  rail  transportation  serving  New 
York,  the  State  has  intervened  and  Is  now 
a  party  to  these  proceedings. 

The  necessity  for  continuance  of  adequate 
passenger  services  prompted  the  legislature 
in  1959  and  1961,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  to  provide  a  significant  measure  of 
tax  relief  to  bus  companies  and  railroads. 
The  office  of  transportation  has  assisted  In 
the  administration  of  these  tax  relief  meas- 
ures and  other  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commuter  services. 

Transportation  In  urban  areas  has  also  re- 
ceived special  attention  by  the  office  dxirlng 
the  year.  Travel  in  and  out  T>f  New  York 
City,  especially  the  commuter  services,  are 
of  concern  to  nelghbcrlng  States  as  well  aa 
to  New  York.  The  Interstate  staff  commit- 
tee on  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  of  which  the 
director  of  the  office  of  transportation  Is  a 
member,  has  continued  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Oovemors  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts 
to  preserve  essential  operations  of  this  rail- 
road. The  formation,  during  the  year,  of 
the  tristate  transportation  committee  with 
broad  regional  planning  responsibility  for  the 
Connecticut-New  York-New  Jersey  metro- 
politan area  Is  another  Indication  of  the 
States'  concern  for  continued  Improvement 
of  transportation  within  the  region. 

Other  activities  of  the  office  of  transporta- 
tion, described  In  this  report,  Include  a  study 
of  the  future  transportation  needs  of  Long 
Island  and  a  broad  survey  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  future  needs  of  the  Niag- 
ara frontier  region,  together  with  the  ports 
and  waterways  of  the  State. 

This  report  covers  the  activities  of  the 
office  of  transportation  for  the  year  ending 
April  30. 1962. 


n.   Tax    KKLIKF    ANS    OTHKB    ASSI8TANCI 

1.  The  hUtory  of  tax  relief 
The  tax  relief  granted  by  New  York  SUte 
I  a  *-eep>onse  to  the  financial  crisis  confront- 


ing the  railroads.  In  acting  to  meet  tills 
crisis,  immediate  and  eubetantial  relief, 
rather  than  a  reconstituting  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture, has  guided  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  tax  relief  provisions  enacted  by  th» 
legislature  in  1959  and  1961  are  set  forth  In 
detail  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  office 
of  transportation. 

Briefiy,  the  1959  legislation  eliminated  t-he 
special  franchise  tax  on  intangible  rights  and 
privileges,  granted  partial  exemption  of  rail- 
road property  from  local  real  property  taxes, 
the  exemption  increasing  as  the  railroad's 
earnings  declined,  curbed  further  increases 
b7  placing  a  celUng  on  rail  real  property  as- 
sessment values,  and  exempted  certain  future 
c&pltal  Improvements.  The  1961  legislation, 
responding  to  the  deepening  financial  crisis, 
advanced  the  date  when  the  full  exemptions 
for  the  coounuter  railroads  under  the  1959 
legislation  would  become  available.  It  also 
Increased  the  percentage  of  exemption  as 
earnings  declined,  and  granted  complete  ex- 
emption for  raUroad  property  located  within 
the  commuter  area  used  exclusively  for 
passenger  service. 

The  1969  and  1961  legislation  also  made 
other  ixt)vlslons  for  assistance  to  the  com- 
muter railroads;  a  psrogram  for  providing 
new  commuter  cars  was  initiated  and  is  later 
described;  certain  counties  were  authorized 
to  assume  the  costs  of  maintaining  com- 
muter passenger  stations:  and  postponement 
of  certain  taxes  was  authorized  within  the 
oonunuter  area. 

2.  The  extent  of  tax  relief 

The  major  tax  benefits  have  accrued  to  the 
commuter  railroads  and  to  those  railroads 
operating  Into  the  larger  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  State.  This  result  follows  from  the 
selective  character  of  the  tax  relief  provided 
In  the  1961  legislation  and  the  generally 
higher  property  assessment  values  in  virban 
areas.  On  March  1.  1962,  the  office  of  trans- 
portation filed  with  Governor  RockefeUer  a 
special  report  on  railroad  tax  relief. 

Title  tax  relief  to  the  raUroads  for  the 
calendar  year  1961,  as  a  result  of  both  the 
1959  and  1961  legislation,  Is  summarized  as 
foUovre: 

Jteduction  in  railroad  real  property  taxet — 

Calendar  year  1 961  compared  %Dith  calendar 

year  19S9 
1959  law:  Class  I  railroads,  title 

aA- - — -  $a,  323,  521 

1959  law:  Class  n  railroads,  tlUe 

aA- 36.  661 

1061    law:    Commuter   railroads. 

titles  2A  and  SB 6.  841,  769 

Total  reduction 8.900.041 

For  the  full  tax  3rear  1961-62.  the  amount 
of  tax  relief  will  be  approximately  twice  the 
sum  shown,  but  the  complete  Impact  of  the 
statutes  will  not  be  realized  until  the  fol- 
lowing tax  year. 

3.  Standards  of  service — Compliance 
Eligibility  for  tax  relief,  under  chapter  199 
of  the  laws  of  1061.  requires  the  commuter 
railroad  (a)  to  comply  with  standards  of 
service  prescribed  annually  by  the  director 
of  the  office  of  transportation,  and  (b)  to 
participate  in  the  commuter  car  program. 
Bach  railroad  Is  required  to  submit  a  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  thereafter  the  director  establishes  the 
standards  of  service  for  that  carrier  for  the 
year.  The  standards  are  established  and 
compliance  Is  verified  In  cooperation  with 
the  public  service  commission.  Certification 
of  compliance  by  the  director  to  the  State 
board  of  equalization  and  assessment  then 
qualifies  the  railrocui  for  real  property  tax 
exemption. 

The  first  certification  to  the  State  board 
of  equalization  and  assessment  was  made  by 
the  director  on  March  30.  1961.     This  en- 


titled the  commutw  railroads  to  receive  ex- 
emptions for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  each  tax 
district  after  JiUy  1.  1961. 

The  public  service  commission  has  the 
duty  and  responsibility  to  Inspect  the  trans- 
portation DToperty  of  the  railroads  for  com- 
pliance wtth  the  service  standards  estab- 
lislied  by  the  director.  The  report  of  the 
departonent  of  pubUc  service  to  the  direc- 
tor, dated  January  31.  1963,  was  generally 
favorable.  The  "on  time"  performance  of 
commuter  trains  for  the  period  August- 
December  1961  was.  on  the  average,  above 
the  required  minimum  of  90  percent.  Safety 
standards  tor  passenger  cars  and  motive 
p>ower  were  satisfactorily  maintained. 
Quotas  for  cleaning  and  repairs  of  equip- 
ment were  met  or  exceeded  by  each  rail- 
road. Track,  roadbed,  signals,  stations  and 
structures  were  maintained  In  compliance 
with  the  standards.  The  favorable  restilts 
obtained  reflected  the  sincere  effort  of  the 
carriers  to  Improve  their  commuter  service. 

Based  upon  this  record  of  compliance  with 
the  1961  standards  of  service  and  upon  com- 
pliance with  other  applicable  sections  of  the 
law,  the  director,  on  March  1,  1962,  certified 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Long  Island,  and 
the  New  Haven  Railroads  as  eUgible  to  re- 
ceive tax  exemptions  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962-63. 

4.  Commuter  car  program 

Commuter  service  has  been  deteriorating 
due  in  large  part  to  the  financial  Inability 
of  the  railroads  to  provide  modem,  com- 
fortable equipment.  The  1959  legislation 
sought  to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  author- 
izing the  State  to  provide  new  commuter 
cars  through  the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity and  lease  them  to  commuter  railroads 
under  rental  agreements.  To  secure  the 
necessary  financing,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  State  to  guarantee  9100 
mUllon  of  port  authority  bonds  for  this  pur- 
pose was  passed  by  two  legislatures  and  then 
approved  by  the  electorate  in  the  fall  of 
1961. 

The  New  York  Central  entered  Into  a 
lease  agreement  In  1961  with  the  port  au- 
thority for  53  new  raU  commuter  cars  at  a 
total  cost  of  $8,165,012.30.  The  railroad  Is 
providing  approximately  one-half  of  the  ptir- 
chase  price.  The  delivery  of  the  first  cars 
was  made  during  March  1062.  with  the  bal- 
ance to  fc^ow  within  6  nronths.  The  New 
York  Central  operates  580  passenger  coaches 
In  the  New  York  suburban  area,  serving 
some  40,000  persons  twice  daUy.  The  &3 
new  cars  wUl  have  a  seating  capacity  of  ISO 
passengers  each.  The  new  cars  will  enable 
the  New  York  Central  to  retire  99  non-alr- 
condltloned  cars  built  In  1906-7. 

On  February  as,  1962.  the  Long  Island 
RaU  Road  executed  a  contract  with  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  covering  SO  new 
commuter  cars  which  would  be  acquired  by 
the  authority  and  leased  to  the  railroad, 
■nie  contract  also  provides  for  the  aequisl* 
tlon  of  an  additional  30  cars  If  certain  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  Delivery  of  the  cars  Is 
expected  In  1963. 

On  February  28,  1962,  the  trustees  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  executed  a  contract 
with  the  port  authority  covering  100  com- 
muter cars.  These  cars  would  replace  121 
MU  cars  now  operated  by  the  railroad  which 
were  built  during  the  period  1914-31.  Terms 
of  this  lease  agreement  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  district  court  In  Con- 
necticut which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
railroad  in  the  reorganization  proceedings. 

5.  Financial  condition  of  the  commuter 
railroads 

The  year  ending  December  31,  1961,  was 
not  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Eastern  raU- 
roads. The  business  recession  of  1960  con- 
tinued Into  1961,  with  resulting  depressed 
railroad  revenues.  Two  of  New  York's  three 
commuter  railroads,  the  New  Haven  and  the 
New  York  Central,  suffered  large  system  wide 
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deficits,  with  the  New  Haven  entering  bank- 
ruptcy. The  third  commuter  railroad,  the 
Long  Island,  operated  at  slightly  better  than 
8  break-even  point  for  the  year. 

Railroad  accounting  does  not  separate 
the  cost  of  suburban  passenger  service  from 
tystemwlde  passenger  costs.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  deficits 
incurred  by  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
New  Haven  Railroads  are  not  necessarily 
attributable  to  their  suburban  service.  In 
fact,  a  cost  study  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  dem- 
onstrates that  only  a  minor  portion  of  its 
deficit  is  attributable  to  its  suburban  pas- 
senger service. 

New  York  Central  Railroad 

The  operations  of  the  New  York  Central 
differ  substantially  from  those  of  the  two 
other  New  York  State  commuter  railroads 
serving  the  metropolitan  area.  Its  exten- 
sive systemwide  freight  and  passenger  serv- 
ices materially  affect  the  operating  income 
account:  thus  commuter  revenue  has  less 
impact  on  net  Income  than  on  railroads 
whose  operations  are  predominantly  devoted 
to  commutation  service. 

In  1961,  the  New  York  Central  reported 
system  operating  revenues  of  9612,004,389. 
This  was  $62,538,984  less  than  for  the  year 
1960.  Net  railway  operations  resulted  in  a 
deficit  of  $493,092  and  there  was  an  overall 
net  deficit  of  $12,549,048.  That  the  deficit 
was  not  attributable  to  any  one  service  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  freight  oper- 
ating revenue  decreased  9.15  percent,  pas- 
senger revenue  9.8  percent,  with  a  resulting 
total  decrease  of  9.3  percent. 

Long  Island  Railroad 
The  Long  Island  Railroad's  financial  con- 
dition, while  still  critical,  improved  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1961,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  A  26-day 
strike  of  its  own  employees  and  a  strike  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  employees  which  de- 
prived the  Long  Island  of  the  use  of  Penn 
Station  for  2  weeks  contributed  to  the  i>oor 
financial  showing  for  1960.  Other  contrib- 
uting factors  were  the  business  recession  and 
the  loss  of  express  business  diverted  to  motor 
carriers.  The  year  1961  resulted  In  a  marked 
improvement  of  the  Long  Island's  finan- 
cial condition.  Railway  operating  revenues 
were  $69,926,477.  an  increase  of  $5,920,566 
over  1960.  After  taxes,  equipment  rents  and 
Joint  facility  rents,  the  net  railway  oper- 
ating income  was  $995,468,  compared  with 
an  operating  deficit  of  $1,721,669  in  1960. 

New  Haven  Railroad 
The  rapid  financial  deterioration  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad,  which  started  in  1958. 
continued  during  the  first  half  of  1961.  As 
of  the  end  of  June,  the  railroad's  balance 
sheet  showed  current  assets  of  $23,380,423 
and  current  liabilities  of  $59,690,889.  The 
retained  income  account  had  been  entirely 
depleted.  On  July  7,  1961.  the  railroad  filed 
a  petition  for  reorganization  under  section 
77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  This  petition  was 
accepted  by  the  court  and  Harry  W.  Dorigan. 
William  J.  Kirk,  and  Richard  J.  Smith  were 
appointed  trustees.  These  appointments 
were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  trustees 
petitioned  the  Federal  court  to  authorize 
trustee  certificates  to  cover  estimated  oper- 
ating requirements  for  a  year.  The  court, 
with  the  approval  of  the  ICC,  authorized 
$5  million  in  trustee  certificates  on  Au- 
gust 4,  and  an  additional  $7.5  million  on 
October  17.  1961.  For  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  operating  revenue  was 
$127,202,495,  and  the  net  railway  operating 
deficit  was  $19,577,295.  A  breakdown  of  this 
deficit  between  freight,  suburban,  and  other 
passenger  services  will  be  discussed  later  in 
this  report. 


in.    NXW     TOBK-NKW    JBtSET    TRANSPOBTATION 
AGZMCT 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency  was  established  by  compact  to  su- 
pervise, coordinate,  and  integrate  plans  for 
maintaining  and  improving  the  transit  facil- 
ities operating  between  the  two  States  and 
for  solving  the  bistate  problem  of  mass 
transportation. 

The  agency  operates  under  the  direction 
of  its  two  appointed  members:  the  director 
of  the  office  of  transportation,  for  New  York, 
and  the  commissioner  of  the  State  highway 
department,  for  New  Jersey. 

In  pursuit  of  its  basic  objectives  of  seeking 
long-term  solutions  to  the  problems  of  mass 
transportation  between  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  and  improving  transportation  opera- 
tions between  the  two  States,  the  agency  has 
been  engaged  on  two  major  projects:  a  Jour- 
ney-to-work survey  and  a  railroad  marine 
operations  study.  A  third  activity  has  in- 
volved the  preparation  of  demonstration 
projects  in  conjunction  with  the  office  of 
transportation  and  the  tristate  transporta- 
tion conunlttee. 

The  Jovirney-to-work  survey  will  determine 
the  travel  patterns  of  commuters  traveling 
to  Manhattan  in  the  area  between  Chambers 
Street  and  60th  Street.  (A  privately  con- 
ducted survey  has  developed  substantially 
the  same  data  for  Manhattan  south  of  Cham- 
bers Street.)  Approximately  350,000  ques- 
tionnaires were  distributed  to  a  scientifi- 
cally selected  sample.  A  subsample  of  100.000 
questionnaires  has  been  coded  and  processed, 
and  the  results  are  now  being  anal3rzed.  This 
information  is  basic  to  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  alleviation  of  traffic  conges- 
tion and  for  improvements  in  transportation 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  basic  data  from  this  first  survey  have 
been  recorded  on  punchcards  and  are  avail- 
able tor  specific  tabulations  as  future  needs 
dictate.  Surveys  are  planned  in  other  areas 
until  the  travel  pattern  for  the  entire  metro- 
politan region  is  completed. 

The  railroad  marine  operations  study  is 
directed  toward  developing  a  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  marine  operations  of 
the  railroads  serving  the  port  of  New  York. 
At  present,  each  railroad  maintains  an  In- 
dependent operation,  with  it  own  piers,  tug- 
boats, lighters  and  carfloats.  The  railroads 
now  operate  a  total  of  1,162  marine  units 
and  require  some  3.000  employees  in  the 
operations.  There  is  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  operations:  much  of 
the  equipment*  is  obsolete  and  extremely  ex- 
pensive to  operate;  and  both  equipment  and 
manpower  are  substantially  in  excess  of 
what  is  required  by  the  vol\une  of  freight 
handled. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  initial  annual 
savings  to  the  railroads  in  excess  of  $2  mil- 
lion could  be  achieved  by  a  consolidated 
operation.  By  retaining  only  the  latest  and 
best  equipment  for  the  consolidated  opera- 
tion, substantial  additional  savings  would  be 
realized  in  replacement  costs  and  operating 
expenses. 

The  railroads  have  cooperated  fully  on  the 
study  and  implementation  of  Initial  recom- 
mendations may  be  expected  shortly. 

In  the  preparation  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  submission  to  the  Federal  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the  bistate 
agency  worked  closely  with  the  office  of 
transportation.  A  number  of  different 
possibilities  were  considered  before  recom- 
mendations were  submitted.  Each  recom- 
mendation Introduces  a  novel  element  to 
existing  transportation  systems  in  an  effort 
to  determine  not  only  feasibility  but  to 
gage  the  potential  beneflto  in  efficiency  and 
economy. 

IV.    COOPER  ATI  VI    PROGRAMS 

The  regional  nature  of  transportation  op- 
erations in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 


has  dictated  an  interstate  or  a  Joint  Federal- 
State  approach  to  both  the  planning  and 
execution  of  programs  for  improvement.  The 
office  of  transportation  has  thus  become  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  interstate  agencies 
and  committees. 

The  organization  and  activities  of  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Transportation  Agency,  es- 
tablished by  compact  between  the  two  States, 
have  been  described.  Two  additional  inter- 
state committees  have  important  responsi- 
bilities in  respect  to  transportation  develop-  v- 
ments  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Tristate  Transportation  Committee 

The  Tristate  Transportation  Committee 
was  established  on  August  30.  1961.  by  the 
coordinate  action  of  Governor  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York.  Oovernor  Meyner.  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Oovernor  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut.  In 
their  Joint  announcement,  the  Governors 
stated,  "The  expeditious  movement  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  and  tons  of  goods  through- 
out the  region  is  essential  for  the  continued 
economic  growth  of  the  area.  The  three 
States  have  a  vital  concern  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  critical  transportation  problems 
facing  the  region." 

In  establishing  this  committee,  the  Gov- 
ernors made  it  clear  that  "the  committee's 
work  will  be  action  oriented." 

The  Tristate  Transportation  Committee  is 
composed  of  13  members;  4  from  each  State 
and  1  from  New  York  City: 

For  Connecticut:  Carl  Lalumia.  executive 
aid  to  the  Governor;  S  Howard  Ives,  com- 
missioner of  highways:  Eugene  S.  Loughlln, 
chairman,  public  utilities  commission;  and 
Graham  R.  Treadway,  chairman,  Cionnectl- 
cut   Development   Commission. 

For  New  Jersey:  Dwtght  R.  G.  Palmer, 
commissioner  of  highways;  Otto  H.  Fritzsche, 
State  highway  engineer;  Herbert  A.  Thomas, 
Jr.,  director,  division  of  railroads;  and  H. 
Matt  Adams,  commissioner  of  conservation 
and  economic  development. 

For  New  York:  William  J.  Ronan,  secretary 
to  the  Governor;  J.  Burch  McMorran,  super- 
intendent of  public  works;  Ame  C.  Wlprud. 
director,  office  of  transportation;  and 
George  A.  Dudley,  director,  office  of  regional 
development. 

For  New  York  City :  James  Felt,  chairman. 
New   York    City   Planning   Commission. 

Roger  H.  Oilman,  director  of  port  develop- 
ment for  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
was  selected  by  the  committee  as  its  execu- 
tive director.  While  working  closely  with 
other  State,  local,  and  interstate  agencies 
having  common  Interests  In  transportation 
developments  for  the  region,  the  tristate 
transportation  committee  maintains  Its  own 
offices  and  has  Its  own  staff. 

Initial  efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
preparation  of  mass  transit  demonstration 
projects,  which  will  be  carried  out.  In  part, 
with  Federal  funds.  A  number  of  projects 
are  now  ready  for  submission  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  for  approval. 
These  projects  Include  station  consolidation 
on  the  Harlem  division  of  the  New  York 
Central,  operation  of  certain  New  Haven 
trains  to  Astoria,  In  Queens,  to  permit  inter- 
change at  that  point  with  the  B.M.T.  sub- 
way, additional  off-peak  express  service  on 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  automatic  ticket- 
ing devices  on  certain  stations  of  the  Long 
Island,  and  new  parking  and  station  facili- 
ties on  the  Pennsylvania  at  New  Brunswick. 
N.J.  Additional  work  has  been  done  on  the 
study  of  rail  marine  consolidations,  started 
by  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Transportation 
Agency.  This  study  has  been  expanded  to 
Include   other    aspects   of  railroad   terminal  ' 

operations  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  appointment  of  local  government  co- 
operating committees  was  announced  on 
September  28.  1961.  Governors  Rockefeller, 
Dempsey,  and  Meyner.  and  Mayor  Wagner, 
of  New  York  City,  took  this  common  action 
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in  order  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
tristate  committed'  and  to  assure  fiUI  consid- 
eration of  the  needs  of  each  local  commu- 
nity. Each  conmilttee  is  composed  of  key 
local  government  officials,  "so  that  individual 
communities  within  the  region  can  con- 
tribute to  the  comprehensive  program  and  at 
the  same  time  plan  realistically  for  their  own 
development." 

The  tristate  transportation  committee  has 
also  started  a  study  of  the  standardization 
of  railroad  passengrer  equipment  for  the  com- 
muter services  in  order  to  achieve  the  full 
benefits  of  economies  In  manufacture  and 
InterchangeablUty    in    operation. 

Interstate  staff  committee  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad 

The  establishment  of  the  Interstate  staff 
committee  on  October  24,  1960,  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  Oovernor  Rlblcoff, 
of  Connecticut.  Oovernor  Purcolo,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Governor  del  Sesto,  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mayor  Wagner,  of  New  York  City,  and 
County  Executive  Mlchaellan,  of  Westchester 
County,  was  described  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  office  of  transportation  for  1960.  The 
committee  continued  Its  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  railroad  in  1961. 

When  the  New  Haven  was  unable  to  ar- 
range further  federally  guaranteed  loans  and 
was  forced  into  bankruptcy  on  July  7,  the 
Interstate  staff  committee  promptly  offered 
its  services  to  the  Federal  court  and  the 
trustees,  urging  that  the  public  interest  re- 
qiUred  that  every  resource  be  utilized  to 
maintain  the  essential  passenger  and  freight 
services  of  the  New  Haven.  In  a  report  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  Governors  of  the 
four  States,  the  chairman.  Dr.  William  J. 
Ronan.  stated: 

"In  October  1961,  the  interstate  staff  com- 
mittee reported:  'Your  ccHnmittee  offered  Its 
services  to  the  tziistets  and  suggested  a  Joint 
meeting  with  key  executives  of  other  leading 
eastern  railroads  to  obtain  short-term,  ex- 
pert "lend  lease"  assistance  for  the  New 
Haven  to  make  b  comprehensive  review  of 
Its  properties,  equipment,  finances,  traffic, 
management,  and  Its  future  potential.  The 
New  Haven  is  a  test  case.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  other  carriers  in  the  East  to 
give  such  assistance.' 

"This  offer  was  repeated  on  several  occa- 
sions but  was  not  accepted.  The  committee 
notes  that  on  March  22.  1962.  a  group  of  nine 
railroad  executives  from  Midwestern  and 
far  western  railroads  was  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad.  The  group,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement,  is  expected  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  condition  of 
the  railroad's  facilities  and  equipment,  the 
commuter  problem,  the  general  financial 
condition  and  overall  prospects  of  the  line. 
This  report  U  due  by  May  21.  1962. 

"The  trustees  of  the  railroad  have  also 
contracted  for  two  major  studies  which 
should  also  assist  In  providing  additional 
Information.  United  Research,  an  economic 
analysis  group,  has  been  retained  to  conduct 
an  economic  survey  of  the  area  served  by  the 
New  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
needed  data  on  the  market  potential  of  the 
railroad  both  on  a  long-  and  short-term 
basis.  The  engineering  firm  of  Coverdale  St 
Colpltts  is  studying  economic  and  engineer- 
ing problems.  Both  studies.  It  is  under- 
stood, will  be  completed  during  the  year 
with  the  Coverdale  &  Colpltts  survey  ex- 
pected shortly." 

A  further  study  by  Glbbs  &  Hill  of  the 
railroad's  electrl.lcatlon  facilities  is  also  in 
process,  and  the  important  analysis  of  the 
New  Haven's  costs  and  revenues  made  by 
Dr.  Ford  K.  Edwards  is  discussed  on  pages 
27-31  in  this  report  (not  printed  in  Record |. 

V.  LBQISLATION 

The  1962  legislative  session  enacted  a  num- 
ber of  important  laws  to  sustain  and  im- 
prove the  transportation  servlcM  available 


to  the  people  and  to  the  commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  State. 

1.  Financing  and  rental  of  railroad  commuter 
cars 

On  April  4,  1962,  the  Governor  approved 
implementing  legislation  providing  for  a 
State  guarantee  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  few  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  purchase  and  lease  of  new  com- 
muter railroad  cars  to  the  commuter  railroads 
of  the  State.  This  action  was  authorized  by 
a  constitutional  amendment  approved  In  the 
1961  general  election.  Participation  by  the 
three  commuter  railroads  serving  New  York 
City,  in  this  program,  has  been  discussed 
previously  in  this  report. 

2.  The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad 
The    Port    of    New    York    Authority    was 

empowered  by  legislation  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  March  27,  1962.  to  acquire, 
operate  and  improve  the  Hudson  and  Man- 
hattan Interurban  electric  railway,  a  maJCKr 
facility  for  commuter  travel  between  New 
Jersey  and  Manhattan.  With  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  Hudson  Tubes 
service,  this  facility  will  provide  greatly 
improved  trans-Hudson  commuter  rail  serv- 
ice. The  law  also  authorizes  the  port  au- 
thority to  construct  a  World  Trade  Center 
on  the  lower  West  Side  of  Manhattan,  a  sig- 
nificant enterprise  for  Increasing  the  trade 
potential  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

3.  Railroad  redevelopment  corporatiOTis 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  has  been  carry- 
ing out  its  capital  rehabilitation  and  service 
Improvement  program  as  a  "railroad  rede- 
velopment corporation."  As  a  railroad  re- 
development corporation.  It  was  entitled  to 
certain  tax  exemption  for  a  period  of  9 
years.  Under  an  amendment  to  the  real 
property  tax  law  and  the  railroad  law,  as 
passed  by  the  leglslatxire  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  April  4,  1962,  the  period  of  tax 
exemption  for  railroad  redevelopment  cor- 
porations is  extended  to  12  years  to  be  co- 
terminus  with  the  life  of  the  redevelopment 
corporation  itself. 

4.  Urban  transportation  planning 

On  April  13.  1962.  the  Governor  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  public  workc  law  and 
commerce  law  which  empowers  the  super- 
intendent of  the  department  of  public  works 
to  sponsor  and  conduct  urban  transporta- 
tion studies  and  mass  transportation  demon- 
stration projects,  and  in  furtherance  thereof, 
to  contract  or  cooperate  with  sponsoring 
Federal  agencies.  In  exercising  this  author- 
ity, the  superintendent  "may  act  Jointly 
with  and  otherwise  cooperate  with"  the  office 
of  transportation  and  other  State  agencies. 

5.  Lake  Erie-Lake  Ontario  shipping  canal 

Legislation  authorizing  the  State  of  New 
York  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  studies  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lake  Erie-Lake  Ontario 
shipping  canal  was  enacted.  The  meas\u-e 
also  authorized  $70,000  for  an  aerial-photo- 
graphic survey. 

6.  New  York  City  Transit  Authority 
Legislation  approved  on  April  19.  1962. 
amending  the  public  authorities  law  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  and  financing  of 
724  subway  cars  to  replace  obsolete  and 
over  age  cars.  The  addition  of  these  new 
cars  win  increase  passenger  convenience  and 
will  contribute  to  the  overall  operating  effi- 
ciency of  the  transit  system. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Vm.    THE    NEED    FOB   rXDEBAI.    ACTION 

In  the  1960  annual  report,  a  plea  was  made 
for  Government.  State,  and  Federal,  to  give 
first  priority  to  arriving  at  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  transportation  problem  and 
to  formulating  a  consistent  program  which 
will  restore  this  critical  Industry  to  vigorous 
health  In  the  private  enterprise  sector  of 
the  economy.    The  actions  by  the  State  oiC 


New  York,  by  the  southern  New  England 
States,  and  by  New  Jersey  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate financial  crises  of  their  vital  rail- 
roads and  to  plan  for  more  satisfactory  com- 
mon carrier  services  have  been  important 
milestones,  for  it  has  meant  tbe  acceptance 
by  these  States  of  a  measxire  of  responsibility 
In  the  transportation  field.  However,  it  Is 
recognized  that  the  States  alone,  even  when 
acting  cooperatively,  cannot  restore  common 
carrier  transport  to  its  proper  role  in  the  free 
enterprise  economy. 

This  concept  was  emphasized  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  in  an  address  to  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislative  Leaders,  on 
October  5.  1961,  when  he  stated: 

"While  our  experience  illustrates  the  kind 
of  effective  individual  and  Joint  action  which 
the  States  can  take  in  meeting  transportation 
problems,  the  States  cannot  do  It  alone. 

"Basically,  this  situation — the  crisis  In 
transportation — can  only  be  dealt  with  in 
the  framework  of  a  national  transportation 
policy  embracing  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion— something  which  this  Nation  has  never 
had. 

"In  my  opinion,  only  drastic  and  Immediate 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  can  save 
America  from  a  national  disaster  in  its  en- 
tire transportation  system.  Such  a  disaster 
can  only  lead  to  nationalization  of  the  Amer- 
ican railroads  and  possibly  the  airlines  as 
well.  This  would  seriously  erode  the  free- 
dom and  dynamism  of  our  American  system 
of  private  enterprise." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
relief  is  eminently  deserved. 

A  group  of  us  in  the  Senate,  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter,  petitioned  our 
distinguished,  very  dear  and  genial 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  to  make  the  date  July  1. 
and  the  committee  at  first  did  that. 
However,  the  committee  retraced  its 
steps,  and  that  is  what  we  seek  to 
correct. 

It  might  be  useful,  as  showing  the 
widespread  interest,  to  make  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  letter  dated  Jxme  12, 
1962,  which  a  group  of  10  Senators  ad- 
dressed to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  including  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Keatinc]  and  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Mr.  [Bush], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  as  well  as  others 
from  the  areas  involved.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  12,  1962. 
Hon.  Harrt  F.  Btkd, 
Chairman,  ScTiate  Finance  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  should  like  to 
express  our  views  to  you  and  to  your  com- 
mittee on  the  provision  contained  In  the 
Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1963  passed  by 
the  House  as  regards  the  repeal  of  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  railroad  passenger  fares 
effective  January  1,  1963. 

We  urge  that  your  committee  give  every 
consideration  to  reinstating  the  July  1,  1962. 
repeal  date  as  originally  requested  by  the 
'  administration.  The  users  of  many  rail- 
roads have  waited  patiently  for  a  number 
of  years  for  this  temporary  emergency  excise 
tax  to  be  repealed.  Fxirthermore,  certain 
railroads  which  are  in  serious  financial 
straits  have  based  their  projections  on  the 
Immediate  incorporation  of  this  tax  into 
their  respective  fare  structures. 

Such  fare  Increases  would,  in  fact,  repre- 
sent a  net  gain  Tor  the  consuming  public 
In  that  they  would  permit  these  railroads 
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to  continue  operations  without  increasing 
fares  above  the  present  total  passenger  rate, 
tax  Included. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee take  affirmative  action  to  repeal  the 
10-percent  transportation  excise  tax  as  of 
July  1.  1962. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Hugh     Scott.     Wikston     L.     Proutt, 
Thomas  J.  Dooo,  Hakuson  WnxiAics, 
John  Pastork;  Prescott  Bush.  Jacob 
K.  Javtts,  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Lev- 

ERETT    SaLTONSTALL.    CXJOBORNE    PELL. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
conclude  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  I  wish  to  say  that  in  present- 
ing this  amendment  we  are  not  being 
unkind  to  him.  He  has  assisted  in  re- 
ducing by  3  months  the  period  of  time 
for  which  the  House  had  provided. 

Our  exigencies  are  such,  I  know  my 
colleague  will  understand,  with  respect 
to  every  dollar  of  these  amounts — the 
$750,000  which  relates  to  the  New  Haven, 
and  the  roughly  $500,000  which  relates 
to  the  Long  Island — that  this  may  be  the 
difference  between  rate  increases  or  no 
rate  Increases,  or  even  the  life  or  death 
of  a  railroad.  Hence  we  have  a  very 
pressing  interest  which  motivates  us  to 
move  in  this  way. 

I  think  my  colleague  should  know 
that  we  understand  hels  trying  to  help. 
We  pay  him  all  honor  for  trying.  We 
hope  he  will  try  a  little  more. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  pointed  out. 
a  group  of  Members  recently  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  requesting 
that  the  transportation  tax  be  repealed 
as  of  July  1.  That  was  the  Kennedy 
administration  recommendation.  We 
were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  asking  that  the  repeal  be  effec- 
tive July  1. 

The  transportation  excise  was  origi- 
nally enacted  as  a  wartime  emergency 
tax.  It  has  been  extended  again  and 
again  under  the  pressure  of  budgetary 
needs.  I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  at 
the  first  practicable  moment  we  ought  to 
relinquish  this  tax. 

We  all  know  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  is  very  serious.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  has 
pointed  out  very  properly  that  unless  we 
do  something  quickly  there  will  be  great 
pressure — and  probably  a  legitimate 
need — for  the  Crovemment  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  certain  of  these  rail- 
roads. We  cannot  afford  in  times  like 
these  to  allow  the  railroads  to  lie  fallow. 

Railroad  passengers  have  been  prom- 
ised that  this  tax  would  be  repealed  for 
many  years.  Many  of  us  were  very 
pleased  when  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
in  accordance  with  the  administration 
program  and  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest advanced  by  a  number  of  us  to 
them,  reported  a  bill  containing  the  pro- 
vision to  repeal  the  tax  as  of  July  1.  We 
were  disappointed  when  the  bill  was  sub- 
sequently called  back  to  the  committee. 
Now  there  is  before  us  the  proposal  to 
repeal  the  tax  as  of  October  1. 

There  has  been  tremendous  growth  in 
our  cities.     This  applies,  of  course,  to 


New  York  City  but  also  to  other  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  a  concentration  of  cars 
and  trucks  and  all  kinds  of  vehicles  mov- 
ing into  our  cities,  and  thereby  creating 
a  transportation  dilemma  which  be- 
comes more  serious  every  year.  We  need 
concerted  action  to  coordinate  our  trans- 
pwrtation  policies  and  to  see  to  it  that 
all  the  various  modes  of  transportation 
are  strong  and  capable  of  the  improve- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  do  a  good 
job. 

The  railroads  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  financial  woes.  Despite  the 
relief  to  which  my  colleague  referred, 
which  has  been  granted  to  the  railroads 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  some 
other  States,  many  railroads  of  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country,  are  on  the  brink  of 
fiscal  disaster. 

The  repeal  of  the  transportation  tax 
has  been  urgently  requested  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  railroads.  The  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad;  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad; 
as  well  as  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the 
Transportation  Office  of  the  State  of 
New  York  have  been  in  touch  with  me 
concerning  the  effect  which  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  transportation  excise  tax 
would  have.  All  are  agreed  that  im- 
mediate repeal  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  copies  of  tele- 
grams received  from  the  three  trustees 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad;  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Goodfellow, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad;  and  from  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  with  respect  to  this 
problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  only  the  railroads  which  are  in- 
volved. Consimaers  as  much  as  anyone 
else  would  benefit  by  this  kind  of  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Rate  increases  have  been  requested  by 
a  number  of  railroads  in  the  Northeast, 
to  keep  their  creditors  at  bay.  The  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  would  give  a 
number  of  key  railroads  a  means  of  ob- 
taining additional  funds  without  having 
a  net  increase  in  the  fares  to  be  paid 
by  passengers.  Furthermore,  many 
railroads  in  the  country  are  fortunately 
not  faced  with  immediate  fiscal  crises. 
These  railroads  would  be  able  to  cut 
fares,  which  of  course  would  be  of  direct 
and  immediate  benefit  to  consumers. 

The  railroad  passengers,  those  who  are 
employed  by  the  railroads,  and  the  rail- 
roads themselves  need  and  have  re- 
quested time  and  time  again  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  repeal  the  10-percent 
passenger  transportation  excise  tax. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  to  his  committee  for  the  step  which 
they  have  suggested  in  that  direction, 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  tax  as  of  Octo- 


ber 1.  It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that 
the  administration  was  correct  in  its 
recommendation  that  the  tax  be  re- 
pealed as  of  July  1.  I  therefore  hope 
very  much  that  our  amendment  will  be 
agrreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  read  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
a  statement  made  by  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  the  East- 
em  Governors'  Meeting  on  Railroad 
Problems  in  October  of  last  year.  His 
comment  clearly  illustrates  the  plight 
of  the  eastern  railroads. 

Our  amendment,  of  course,  would  ap- 
ply to  all  railroads.  I  understand  a 
number  of  railroads  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  country  are  also  in  really  serious 
trouble. 

The  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  said: 

The  railroad  situation  In  the  East  is  a  real 
public  crisis — one  that  has  been  building 
up  for  some  time.  Many  Important  roads 
are  now  In  worse  shape  than  during  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  Now  this  Is  not 
a  temporary  conflltion.  and  it  is  not  going 
to  miraculously  disappear.  It  threatens  not 
only  railroad  employees,  customers  and  in- 
vestors, but  also  the  entire  economy  in  our 
section  of  the  country.  It  Is  so  big  and  so 
serious  that  It  demands  prompt  and  effective 
action  at  the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

The  most  serious  objection  which  I 
have  heard  made  to  changing  the  date 
from  October  1  to  July  1  is  contained 
on  page  9802  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  the  timetable  on  rate-change  ap- 
plications in  lieu  of  the  anticipated  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  transi>ortation  excise 
tax.    He  said: 

It  would  be  rather  unusual  for  these  ap- 
plications to  be  processed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  rate  adjust- 
ments go  Into  effect  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroads  much  earlier  than  January  1, 
anyway. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the 
House -passed  bill  provides  for  that  re- 
duction to  take  place  on  January  1.  1963. 
To  that  extent  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  is 
preferable,  for  it  would  set  the  date  at 
October  1. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
Honorable  Rupert  L.  Murphy,  I  quoted 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  other  body,  and 
I  said : 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  Is  not 
the  case  and  that  assurances  have  already 
been  given  that  every  possible  effort  would 
be  made  to  process  these  applications  as 
quickly  as  jsossible.  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing a  letter  from  you  stating  your  views  as 
to  approximately  how  long  it  would  take 
to  approve  a  rate  change  were  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  transportation  excise  as  of 
July  1,  1963. 

My  letter  is  dated  June  8. 1962. 

I  received  a  repl^from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  cSiunerce  Commission 
in  which,  after  acknowledging  my  letter, 
he  said : 

With  respect  to  the  statements  on  page 
9802  of  the  Congressional  Record  regard- 
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ing  the  procesKlng  by  this  Commission  of 
applications  of  the  railroads  to  increase 
their  fares  should  the  tax  be  repealed,  it  la 
weU  to  explain  that,  generally,  the  carriers 
are  free  to  pul>llsh  and  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, tariffs  providing  for  such  changes 
in  their  fares,  either  increases  or  reductions, 
as  they  may  reg-ard  as  necessary  or  desirable, 
without  the  necessity  of  previously  making 
application  to  the  Commission  or  seeking 
Commission  ap]>roval.  Tariffs,  however,  are 
required  to  be  filed  on  statutory  notice  of 
not  less  than  30  days  before  their  published 
effective  date. 

Changes  In  fares,  of  course,  before  they 
become  effective,  are  subject  to  protest  by 
anyone  who  regards  them  as  unlawful,  and 
possible    suspension    by    the    Commission. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission continued : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  *  Hartford  Railroad  Co. — 

In  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  very  much  inter- 
ested, as  are  my  colleagues,  I,  and 
others — 

in  March  of  this  year  filed,  on  statutory 
notice,  amendments  to  certain  of  its  pas- 
senger tariffs  to  Increase  the  fares  or  charges 
by  10  percent,  the  amount  of  the  transporta- 
tion tax.  effective  April  10.  in  anticipation 
of  repeal  of  the  tax  by  that  date.  In  early 
April,  the  schedules  containing  the  proposed 
Increases  in  fares  were  postp>oned  to  become 
effective  July  1.  19«2.  Therefore.  If  the  tax 
Is  rei>ealed  effective  July  1.  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Insofar  as  these  tariffs  are  con- 
cerned, effective  that  date.  Is  prepared  to  in- 
crease Its  fares  by  the  amount  of  the  re- 
pealed tax. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  went  on  to  say: 

While  representatives  of  other  Eastern  rail- 
roads early  this  year  discussed  with  members 
of  our  staff  the  possibility  of  taking  similar 
action,  oiu*  Bureau  of  Traffic  states  that  none 
of  them  has  filed  Increased  fare  tariffs  of  that 
nature  so  far. 

If  the  tax  is  repealed,  no  amendment  of  the 
carriers'  tariffs  is  necessary:  the  carriers  will 
simply  cease  to  collect  the  taxes.  F^irther- 
more,  if  the  Congress  repeals  the  tax  effec- 
tive July  1,  as  stated,  the  New  Haven  has 
tariffs  on  file  to  Increase  Its  local  fares  by  10 
percent,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  delaying  the  repeal  date  in  order  to 
afford  other  carriers  opportunity  to  increase 
their  fares  as  the  New  Haven  now  proposes 
to  do. 

They  could  immediately  file  new  rates, 
to  take  effect  30  days  from  now.  The 
form  of  amendment  which  I  would  prefer 
has  been  referred  to  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York.  Instead  of 
changing  the  date  from  October  1  to 
July  1,  the  amendment,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  section  relating  to 
the  transportation  tax.  would  provide 
that  it  should  not  apply  to  amounts  paid 
for  transportation  of  i>ersons  by  any  rail 
carrier  which  was  not  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  Federal  income  tax  for 
either  of  the  last  2  taxable  years  of 
such  carrier  which  ended  prior  to  July 
1,  1962. 

That  provision  would  solve  the  press- 
ing problem  of  a  few  of  the  Northeastern 
roads  and  others.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
general  in  its  operation.  It  would  apply 
to  about  15  railroads  and  would  not  in- 
volve as  much  revenue.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  would  involve  perhaps  $6  million 
in  loss  to  the  Treasury  for  the  3 -month 
period.    It  would,  not  apply  to  all  rail- 


roads. I  am  informed  that  it  would  make 
it  possible  for  several  of  the  key  railroada 
in  the  East,  to  operate  without  a  fare 
increase. 

A  question  has  been  raised  by  the  very 
able  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  by  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  regarding  the  constitutionality 
of  such  a  provision.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
argue  that  question  out  thoroughly  on 
the  bill  at  this  time.  My  personal  belief 
is  that  such  a  provision  would  be  per- 
fectly constitutional  and  would  provide 
for  uniformity. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  provision  would  establish  a 
uniform  excise  throughout  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  it  must  be  so  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  constitu- 
tional argument.  However,  it  is  diflQ- 
cult,  on  a  bill  we  are  trying  to  pass  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  to  have  a  long 
drawn  out  argument  on  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  If  the  amendment 
fixing  the  date  of  July  1  rather  than 
October  1  were  agreed  to,  it  might  be 
that  in  conference  with  the  House,  and 
after  further  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  and  its  language,  the  com- 
mittee would  conclude  that  the  provision 
could  constitutionally  be  retained  in  the 
bill.  Perhaps  the  committee  would  re- 
fer the  question  to  constitutional  au- 
thorities. If  the  committee  should  find 
it  to  be  constitutional,  in  all  frankness 
the  provision  would  solve  the  problem  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
and  a  number  of  others,  which  have  not 
during  at  least  1  of  the  past  2  years, 
and  in  most  cases  both  of  the  past  2 
years,  paid  any  income  tax  or  had  any 
profit  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  the  rail- 
roads of  our  coimtry  is  critical.  It  af- 
fects not  only  those  who  have  Invested 
in  railroads,  but  every  employee  of  the 
railroads.  It  affects  every  citizen  of  our 
country.    It  affects  our  national  defense. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  recognize  what  I  have 
said.  The  committee  has  recognized  it 
by  the  action  which  they  have  taken. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  fix  the  date  of  July  1  rather 
than  October  1  as  the  time  when  the  tax 
will  be  eliminated. 

Exhibit  1 
New  York,  NY..  May  23,  1992. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Seiiate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
in  reorganization  under  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  urgently  ask  that  your  com- 
mittee take  all  possible  steps  to  make  effec- 
tive not  later  than  June  30,  1962,  as  to  It 
or  any  other  railroad  in  bankruptcy  reor- 
ganization or  other  insolvency  proceedings 
a  repeal  or  discontinuance  of  the  10-percent 
Federal  excise  tax  applicable  to  railway  pas- 
senger fares.  Without  relief  in  this  matter 
by  J\me  30,  1962,  the  ability  of  the  trustees 
to  maintain  present  service  on  Its  lines  pend- 
ing reorganisation  will  be  seriously  en- 
dangered. 

Operations  have  been  continuing  only  at 
a  substantial  cash  loss.  Following  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  transportation,  we  had 
counted  on  a  repeal  of  the  10-percent  excise 
tax  with  consequent  tariff  adjustments  not 


later  than  June  SO  of  this  year  as  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  eliminating  our  cash  loss. 

We  respectfully  request  your  consideration 
of  this  vital  matter  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  service  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain. 

Richard  Jotcb  Smith, 
WnxjAM  J.  Kirk. 
Harrt  W.  Dorigan, 
Truateea,    New    Yor':,   New    Haven    & 
Hartford  Railroad. 

iKVLKiCK,  N.Y.,  Junx  7. 1962. 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating, 
Senate  Building.  Waihington.  D.C: 

The  acceptance  this  week  of  Presidential 
commission  recommendation  that  nonop- 
erating  employees  of  railroads  be  given  a  10.2- 
cent-per-hour  wage  increase  immediately 
increases  the  expenses  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  by  $1,050,000  per  year.  Negotiations 
underway  with  operating  employes  wlU  add 
significantly  to  this  bill.  The  Long  Island, 
operating  as  a  railroad  redevelopment  cor- 
poration, has  no  way  to  meet  this  expense 
except  by  a  fare  Increase  or  by  making  a  most 
undesirable  reduction  in  forces  which  it  can 
ill-afford  to  do.  HJl.  11879,  passed  yester- 
day, ends  the  10-percent  tax  on  railroad 
transportation  effective  January  1,  1963. 
This  matter  is  now  before  the  Senate.  If 
this  tax  could  be  ended  on  July  1,  1962,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  would 
provide  us  with  an  additional  source  of  rev- 
enue that  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
a  fare  increase.  I  beUeve  I  speak  for  the 
riders  of  the  railroad  when  I  say  that  a  fare 
increase  is  to  be  avoided  If  at  all  possible. 

T.    M.    OOODFELLOW, 

President  and  General  Manager.  Long 
Island  Railroad. 


Albany.  N.Y.,  May  24.  1962. 
Elxnnxth  B.  Keating, 
Senate  Office.  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  just  recommended  repeal  of  the  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  railroad  passenger  fares. 
Strongly  urge  that  the  effective  date  for  re- 
peal be  made  June  30,  1962,  rather  than  the 
recommended  date  of  January  1,  1963.  The 
delay  of  6  months  in  effective  date  would 
mean  a  cash  loss  of  $1.5  miUion  to  the  bank- 
rupt New  Haven  Railroad.  The  loqg^i^ange 
program  of  assistance  to  the  railroad  now 
being  prepared  by  the  interstate  staff  com- 
mittee, representing  the  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachu- 
setts, would  be  strengthened  if  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax  be  made  no 
later  than  June  30,  1962. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketelles. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  wake  of  the  decline  in  the  stock 
market  that  has  been  taking  place  over 
a  p>eriod  of  time,  a  great  many  people 
seem  to  be  rather  despondent  as  to  busi- 
ness. Today  tn  one  of  the  lead  articles 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  there  is  sm 
article  entitled  "How's  Business?"  The 
subtitle  is,  "Despite  Stock  Market 
Plunge,  the  Economy  Has  Many  Bright 
Spots." 

I  read  briefly  from  the  article: 

Personal  Income  Is  at  a  record  level.  So  is 
consumer  spending.  So  is  Industrial  pro- 
duction.    So  is  nonfarm  employment. 

The  economy  has  kept  on  growing  long 
after  passing  the  peak  of  the  1958-60  re- 
covery, reached  in  May  1960. 

It  has  marched  briskly  forward  since  the 
pit  of  the  1960-61  recession,  reached  in  Feb- 
ruary 1961. 

Further  along  in  the  article  there  is 
brought  out  the  fact  that  construction  is 
a  bright  spot. 
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The  article  points  out: 

Hoiulng  starts  In  May,  at  1,587,000  annual 
rate,  were  3  percent  higher  than  In  April 
and  23  percent  above  May  1961. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was 
felt  that  we  would  be  indeed  fortunate 
if  we  were  able  to  reach  1,300,000  during 
this  year.  At  the  present  rate  it  is  near- 
ly 300,000  in  excess  of  that. 

The  article  points  out: 

Contract  awards  for  construction  work 
were  18  percent  higher  In  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  than  In  the  comparable  1961 
period,  according  to  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  a 
construction  industry  statistical  service. 
The  April  total  was  17  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

The  article  points  out: 

Construction  contracts,  of  course,  fore- 
shadow the  actual  start  of  building  activity. 
Construction  contracts  awarded  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  buildings  are  among 
the  so-called  leading  Indicators  of  business 
cycles. 

I  shall  not  read  further  from  the  arti- 
cle. It  is  a  very  well  written,  objective, 
sensible  article.  It  discusses  some  of  the 
weak  points.  For  instance,  the  article 
brings  out  the  fact  that  steel  production 
is  running  only  a  little  above  50  percent 
of  capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  brings 
out  something  that  not  all  of  us  have 
been  observing  in  the  last  few  years,  or 
of  which  we  have  not  been  fully  aware, 
that  there  are  other  metals  that  are  in- 
vading the  field  of  steel.  The  article 
points  out  that  aluminum  capacity  is  be- 
ing stepped  up  to  almost  complete  ca- 
pacity, but  certainly  to  around  90  p<!r- 
cent  of  capacity. 

It  is  a  very  thought-provoking  article, 
one  that  I  believe  should  be  read  by 
everyone,  particularly  in  this  time  of 
wringing  out  of  the  water  in  the  badly 
Inflated  stocks.  We  must  have  known 
It  was  there,  and  that  would  have  to  see 
a  day  of  reckoning  sometime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How's  Business? — DESPrre  Stock  Maeket 
Plunge,  the  Economt  Has  Many  Bright 
Spots — Personal  Income,  Job  Level.  Fac- 
tory Output  at  Highs;  Car,  Appliance 
Sales  Brisk — Concern  Over  Steel,  Profits 

(By  Alfred  D.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
How's  business? 

Stockholders  writhe  in  a  shakeout  of 
highflying  stocks.  Economists  speak  of  a 
mUd  recession  next  year.  Washington  wor- 
ries over  a  lack  of  "growth." 

Against  this  background  a  glance  at  major 
measures  of  the  economy  as  things  stand  at 
the  latest  reading  shows  little  evidence  of 
illness. 

Personal  Income  Is  at  a  record  level.  So  Is 
consumer  spending.  So  is  Industrtal  pro- 
duction.    So  Is  nonfarm  employment. 

The  economy  has  kept  on  growing  long 
after  passing  the  peak  of  the  1958-60  recov- 
ery, reached  In  May  1960.  It  has  marched 
briskly  forward  since  the  pit  of  the  1960-61 
recession,  reached  In  February  1961. 

KET    indicators    COMPARES 

Some  key  measurements  of  the  economy 
appear  In  the  table  below.  DoUars  are  In 
bllllona.  Industrial  output  is  a  percentage 
of  the  1957  average.  Nonfarm  employment 
Is  In  millions,  housing  starts  In  thousands. 


Consumer  spending  and  corporate  profits  are 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1960  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1961  and  1962.  Current  totals  are 
for  May  in  categcales  reported  monthly.  An- 
nual rates  are  used,  except  for  retail  sales, 
which  are  monthly.  Seasonal  adjustmenu 
are  made. 


May 

10£U 

February 
1961 

Latest 

Personal  income 

Consumer  sj xndlng 

Corporate  profits 

Retail  sales 

$403. A 

$329.9 

$23.3 

$18.5 

109 

CI.  4 

1,333 

$403.1 

$;t«.  7 

$W.O 

$17.8 

102 

60.9 

I.IW 

$440.0 

$352.0 

$2«.0 

$10.  .S 

IndustriiU  out  »ut _ 

Nonfarm  oiii[i  oyment.. 
Housing  starts 

118 

02.8 

I  587 

The  sharp  drops  In  the  stock  market  re- 
cently, of  course,  cast  a  pall  over  the  healthy 
glow  of  the  latest  figures.  Many  of  the 
Nation's  16  million  stockowners  have  seen 
much  of  their  assets  wiped  out  in  recent 
weeks.  They're  likely,  as  a  result,  to  spend 
less  in  coming  months  than  they  otherwise 
would.  Moreover,  other  consumers,  worried 
by  the  stock  market,  may  also  decide  to  cut 
down  spending. 

For  the  time  l)elng,  however,  there's  little 
question  that  business,  generally,  looks  good. 
Here's  a  capsuled  review  of  some  key  parts 
of  the  economic  picture: 

Inventories:  The  supply  of  durable  goods 
held  by  manxifacturers  to  meet  demand  is 
considerably  smaller  in  relation  to  sales  than 
either  a  year  ago  or  In  Febrxiary  1961.  at  the 
trough  of  the  1960-61  recession,  latest  figures 
indicate. 

At  last  count  in  April,  durable  goods  in- 
ventories of  manufacturers  amounted  to 
•32.5  billion,  or  198  times  the  $16.4  billion 
AprU  sales  of  such  goods. 

A  year  earlier,  by  comparison,  durable 
goods  inventories  totaled  2.14  times  monthly 
sales.  And  In  February  1961,  the  Inventory- 
to-sales  ratio  was  2.30. 

Retail  sales  are  at  a  near-record  clip. 
The  May  total  was  1  percent  below  April  but 
higher  than  in  any  other  month  on  record, 
after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors. 

Sales  of  automobiles  and  appliances  are 
booming.  Shipments  to  dealers  of  refriger- 
ators, rantrf?,  freezers,  air  conditioners  and 
home  laundry  equipment  were  23  percent 
higher  in  May  than  in  the  comparable  1961 
period.  Automobile  sales  In  the  first  third 
of  June  totaled  20,247  cars,  up  21  percent 
from  a  year  before.  Auto  industry  econo- 
mists talk  confldentlv  of  full-year  car  sales 
around  the  6.9  million  mark,  17  percent 
above  1961.    A  sluggish  item:  Fumlttire. 

Construction  is  a  bright  spot.  Housing 
starts  in  May,  at  a  1,587,000  annual  rate,  were 
3  percent  higher  than  in  April  and  23  per- 
cent above  May  1961.  The  latest  total  is  the 
highest  recorded  since  the  debut  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's current  housing  starts  series  in 
January  1959. 

Contract  awards  for  construction  work 
were  18  percent  higher  In  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  than  in  the  comparable  1961  pe- 
riod, according  to  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp..  a  con- 
struction industry  statistical  service.  The 
April  total  was  17  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Construction  contracts,  of  course,  fore- 
shadow the  actual  start  of  building  activity. 
Construction  contracts  awarded  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  buildings  are  among  the 
so-called  leading  indicators  of  business  cy- 
cles, developed  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  a  nonprofit  business  re- 
search organization.  Such  indicators  sup- 
posedly signal  movements  of  the  economy. 

Consumer  Income:  On  a  per  person  basis, 
disposable  personal  Income  of  consumers  is 
on  the  rise.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
it  reached  a  record  $2,039  annual  rate,  up 
from  $2,032  the  previous  quarter  and  $1,940 
in  the  like  1961  quarter. 


Over  the  long  term,  per  capita  Income  also 
has  moved  ahead,  even  after  allowing  for 
price  increases.  In  terms  of  1961  prices,  it 
totaled  $2,021  on  a  yearly  basis  In  the  first 
1962  quarter,  compared  with  only  $1,692  in 
1950. 

The  average  weekly  pay  of  factory  workeis 
Is  also  increasing.  It  climbed  tO  a  record 
$97.20  in  May,  up  from  $89.31  In  February 
1961  and  $91.37  in  May  1960,  at  the  peak  of 
the  last  business  expansion. 

Despite  many  signs  of  bounce  in  the  Na- 
tion's business,  there  are  also  factors,  besides 
the  stock  market,  causing  concern  among 
economists  and  businessmen.  Here  are  a 
few: 

Unemployment:  Although  nonfarm  em- 
plojrment  is  at  a  record,  many  months  of  ex-. 
pansion  have  failed  to  cut  unemployment 
sharply.  In  mid-May.  8.4  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  wanted  work,  but  said 
they  couldn't  find  any.  That's  well  below 
the  6.8  percent  recession  rate  of  February 
1961.  But  ifs  considerably  higher  than  at 
comparable  periods  in  previous  postwar  ex- 
pansion cycles.  The  unemployment  rate 
after  15  months  of  the  1958-60  expansion— 
a  weak  upturn — was  5.1  percent. 

The  current  rate,  however.  Is  sUli  far  be- 
low the  depressed  level  from  1931  to  1940 
when  unemployment  never  dipped  lower 
than  14.3  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

New  orders  for  durable  goods,  considered 
a  key  barometer  of  btislness  weather,  have 
weakened  In  recent  months.  After  hitting 
$16.4  billion  In  January,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, they  steadily  declined  to  $15.8  bil- 
lion in  April.  Orders  In  May  remained  at 
the  April  level. 

The  backlog  of  durable  goods  orders  at  the 
end  of  last  month  was  $44.4  blUlon,  $1.1  bil- 
lion below  April  and  down  for  the  third  con- 
secutive month.  The  end-of-May  backlog, 
however,  still  was  $1.8  million  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Steel:  Despite  the  fact  some  of  its  key 
customers — appliance  makers,  auto  producers 
and  contractors — are  enjoying  t)ooms.  the 
steel  Industry  Is  operating  at  about  half  of» 
Its  full  capacity.  Many  steel  executives  fear^ 
operations  will  sink  below  50  percent  of 
capacity  In  the  weeks  ahead.  They  antici- 
pate a  moderate  pickup  later  In  the  year. 

The  low  production  rate  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry may  partly  reflect  inroads  by  com- 
petitors, as  well  as  sluggish  demand,  some 
observers  say.  Several  days  ago.  for  ex- 
ample, Aluminum  Co.  of  America  announced 
plans  to  lift  Its  ]x<odyctlon  to  86  percent  of 
capacity  next  monthi  The  company's  cur- 
rent rate  is  about  82  percent  of  capacity.  A 
few  days  before,  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  announced  plans  to  Increase  its 
output  of  refined  aluminum  to  90  percent 
of  capacity  from  86  percent. 

Corporate  profits:  In  the  first  quarter, 
after-tax  profits  of  corporations,  though 
above  the  recession  level  of  a  year  before,  fell 
to  a  $26  billion  annual  rate,  down  from  a 
record  $26.5  billion  in  the  previous  quar- 
ter. Corporate  profits  are  among  the  lead- 
ing Indicators  of  business  activity. 

Profit  margins  of  manufacturers,  more- 
over, narrowed  to  4.3  percent  of  sales  in  the 
first  quarter,  down  from  4.8  percent  In  the 
previous  3  months. 

The  squeeze  on  profits,  many  economists 
fear,  will  crimp  business  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  months  ahead.  Busi- 
nessmen spent  about  $35.7  billion  on  an  an- 
nual basis  on  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
first  quarter,  according  to  estimates.  That's 
slightly  higher  than  the  level  of  the  previ- 
ous few  years,  but  under  1957's  record  $36.96 
billion  total. 

It  has  been. hoped  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  will  provide  steam  for  the  econ- 
omy In  the  months  ahead.  U  consumer 
spending  starts  to  lag. 
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Mr.  8MATHER5.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
with  respect  to  Uie  amendment  ofifered 
by  the  able  Senators  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  the 
committee  is  very  much  in  sympathy 
and  has  been  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  plight  of  the  railroads. 

The  committee,  aa  in  the  past,  sought 
w  ays  and  means  of  alleviating  in  a  sen- 
sible and  practical  manner  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  railroads,  particularly 
those  in  the  East  which  are  In  fact 
suffering  great  financial  losses  and  are 
in  very  serious  nnancial  plight. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  our  com- 
mittee which  several  years  ago  approved 
a  bill,  which  the  Senate  passed,  which 
immediately  took  off  the  transportation 
tax  on  persons  using  railroads  and  air- 
lines. 

In  this  particular  instance,  we  were 
faced  with  a  very  praictical  problem, 
which  was  how  we  would  Justify  acting 
differently  with  respect  to  railroads  than 
with  respect  to  airlines.  The  airline  in- 
dustry is  now  presenting  a  rather  not 
happy  picture  as  to  what  they  are  doing 
financially,  and  they  have  pretty  well 
demonstrated  that  they  are  in  serious 
financial  difficulties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
gave  very  serious  consideration  to  re- 
moving the  tax  on  the  tran.sportation  of 
passengers  on  railroads  as  of  July  1  and 
continuing,  as  the  House  recommended, 
the  tax  on  airlines  at  a  rate  of  5  percent 
as  of  January  1. 1963. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the 
House  bill,  however,  continues  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  on  rail- 
roads until  January  1,  1963,  at  which 
time  it  would  be  removed. 

After  our  committee  had  wrestled  with 
this  matter  for  some  time,  we  finally 
unanimously  decided  that  the  only  equi- 
table thing  we  could  do,  and  what  would 
give  the  most  relief  at  the  moment, 
would  be  to  take  off  the  transportation 
tax  on  people  who  ride  the  railroads  and 


people    who    ride 
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the    airlines    as    of 


I  misspoke  myself  with  respect  to  those 
who  ride  the  airlines,  because  we  still 
keep  that  tax  at  5  percent.  I  will  not 
go  into  the  reasons  why  we  did  that, 
because  the  Senators  who  sponsor  the 
amendment  are  primarily  interested  In 
the  railroads.  It  has  been  agreeable 
with  the  airline  industry  to  keep  the 
5 -percent  tax  in  lieu  of  certain  user 
charges  which  eventually  they  will  have 
to  pay.  This  seemed  to  be  the  only  fair 
thing  to  do. 

I  would  again  say  that  as  we  looked 
at  the  subject,  we  knew  about  the  New 
Haven  problem.  The  able  Senators  know 
that  back  in  1951  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  was  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  approved  an  act. 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road to  borrow,  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  from  the 
Government  a  sum,  I  believe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $17  million. 

That  itself  was  not  sufiOcient  to  save 
the  New  Haven.    There  is  no  question 


about  the  fact  that  they  need  some  help. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  States  and 
counties  and  cities  are  taking  a  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem.  The  Senators 
who  have  offered  the  amendment  have 
demonstrated  such  interest  in  it  that 
they  are  urging  that  we  do  something 
about  the  plight  of  the  railroads. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  feels  there  is  nothing  more  we 
can  do  in  the  pending  bill  if  we  are  to 
deal  equitably  and  fairly  and  constitu- 
tionally, and  that  is  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  other  Senators  who  have  offered 
the  amendment  when  I  say  that  the 
railroads  have  very  real  need  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  get  some  money  to  meet 
the  difficulty  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  their  revenues. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  the  Senator 
says  is  absolutely  true.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  said,  or  as  I  be- 
lieve I  have  understood  him  to  say.  at 
the  moment  the  railroads  are  going  to 
ask.  possibly,  for  an  Increase  in  the  pas- 
senger rate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Sufficient  to  cover  the  tax 
if  the  tax  were  removed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  By  the  time  they 
gjot  their  rate  increase — observing  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  respect  to 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  granting  rate  Increases — 
if  the  New  Haven  made  the  application 
tomorrow,  it  would  probably  be  Septem- 
ber or  October  before  the  rate  went  into 
effect. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  They  already  have  the 
authority  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  put  their  letter  in  the  Record  a 
short  time  ago.  It  indicates  that  if  we 
could  get  the  rollback  to  July  1,  and  the 
tax  came  off,  the  revenues  from  fares 
would  increase  10  percent.  We  have  a 
letter  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  I  did  not  know  they  already 
had  it.  However,  I  would  say  that  we 
are  very  sympathetic  with  the  view  ex- 
pr^sed  by  the  Senators.  I  believe  we 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  demon- 
strate that  sympathy.  We  have  sought 
to  improve  their  condition  100  percent 
over  that  which  the  House  has  recom- 
mended. In  the  light  of  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  to  the  total  transporta- 
tion problem  and  to  the  other  modes  of 
transportation,  it  is  our  request  that  the 
Senate  not  upset  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  but  support  the 
action  of  the  committee  which  would 
remove  the  tax  on  transportation  of 
passengers  on  railroads  totally  as  of 
October  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Our  purpose  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment  is  twofold.  First,  it 
would  make  more  money  immediately 
available  where  there  is  the  need,  as  my 
colleagues  have  demonstrated.  The 
second  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  a  body 
of  opinion  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
this  subject.  Otherwise,  the  change 
of  date  from  July  1  to  October  1.  insofar 
as  its  presence  in  conference  was  con- 
cerned, would  not  have  represented  in 
any  sense  the  response  to  the  point  of 
view  which  we  express.  It  would  have 
been  just  something  the  committee  did. 
because  it  was.  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
trying  to  trim  its  ship  according  to  the 
situation.  We  thought  it  essential  that 
the  deep  feeling  on  our  part,  with  re- 
spect to  the  urgent  need  as  of  July  1. 
that  the  committee  was  right  the  first 
time  be  strongly  manifested,  and  the 
only  way  we  could  do  so  was  to  show  our 
conviction  on  that  score  in  the  way  we 
have  acted  today. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  commend  the 
able  Senators  from  New  York  for  the 
presentation  they  have  made.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  eastern  lailroads, 
particularly  the  Long  Island  and  the 
New  Havep,  are  in  serious  condition. 
Congress  and  the  whole  country  will 
have  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  we  are  all  grateful  for  what 
the  Senate  committee  has  done  as  op- 
posed to  what  the  House  has  done.  But 
knowing  the  penchant  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  accu- 
racy, I  point  out  to  him  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  improved  the  position  of 
the  railroads  100  percent,  but  only  50 
percent.  What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  im- 
prove their  position  100  percent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  always  liked  the  Senator  from  New 
York  because  he  is  a  reasonable  man. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  50  percent;  he 
wants  100  percent. 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  well  knows,  this 
problem  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
committee.  We  would  very  much  have 
liked  to  provide  100  percent  relief;  but 
after  analy2lng  the  situation  in  the 
transportation  industry  as  a  whole  from 
every  angle,  the  committee  felt,  and  I 
myself  felt,  that  we  had  gone  as  far  as 
we  could.  I  hope  the  committee  action 
will  be  supported. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold 
his  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  withhold  the  sugges-  ^ 
tion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  COMMITTEE  TO 
ATTEND  THE  FUNERAL  OP  SENA- 
TOR FRANCIS  CASE.  OP  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Chalr»  for 
the  Vice  President,  annovmces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  Senators  as 
members  of  the  committee  authorized 
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by  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South 
Dakota : 

Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  of 
Texas. 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mxtndt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, chairman. 

Senator  Mm  Mansfiixd,  of  Montana, 
majority  leader. 

Senator  Evxrett  McKinley  Dirksen, 
of  Illinois,  minority  leader. 

Senator  Bottrke  B.  Hickenlooper,  of 
Iowa. 

Senator  Milton  R.  Yoxmo,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Senator  John  Stennis.  of  Mississippi. 

Senator  Prank  Carlson,  of  Kansas. 

Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  of  Maryland. 

Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska.  of 
Nebraska. 

Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of 
Kentucky. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon,  of 
Nevada. 

Senator  Qttentin  N.  Bxjrdick,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa. 


EXTENSION   OP   EXISTING   CORPO- 
RATE AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal -tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise  tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood that  the  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  had  been  withheld. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  It  had 
been  withheld. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  thought  it  was 
the  intention  first  to  have  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  Javits-Keating  amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating!. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 4261  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  for 
transportation  by  rail  furnished  solely  by  a 
carrier  during  any  period  after  June  30,  1962. 
with  respect  to  which  such  carrier  Is  subject 
to  bankruptcy  or  reorganization  proceedings 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  nor  to  any 
amount  paid  for  facilities  In  connection  with 
such  transportation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  rail- 
roads which  are  in  bankruptcy  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  10-percent  tax,  as  of  July  1. 
How  many  railroads  which  are  doing  a 
passenger  business  are  in  bankruptcy? 
Only  one:  The  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.  It  has  been  in 
bankruptcy  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

This  railroad  is  in  dire  financial  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  meeting  its  plain 
operating  expenses,  to  say  nothing  about 
fixed  charges  and  the  servicing  of  its 
debt.  It  is  not  even  making  operating 
expenses.  In  fact,  at  present  the  New 
Haven  is  incurring  a  cash  deficit  of  about 
$300,000  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$3,600,000  a  year. 

Considering  the  cash  position  of  this 
railroad  at  present,  or  very  recently, 
when  I  last  looked  at  it,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  without  some  immediate  re- 
lief, the  road  will  run  out  of  cash  and 
therefore  will  have  to  shut  down  its 
passenger  business — and  the  trustees 
have  so  declared  publicly — unless  it  can 
get  some  relief. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  "dying  man." 
The  previous  amendment  dealt  with  a 
man  who  was  quite  sick.  But  the  one  I 
am  talking  about  is  on  his  deathbed. 
He  needs  a  blood  transfusion  to  keep  him 
alive.  He  is  in  poverty.  He  has  holes 
in  his  shoes.  His  trousers  are  worn  out 
at  the  knees,  because  he  has  been  pray- 
ing so  hard  for  rehef.  His  shirt  is  dirty. 
He  has  no  necktie.  He  is  in  a  thorough- 
ly disheveled  condition,  absolutely 
poverty  stricken.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  an  amendment  so  that  this 
individual  can  be  kept  alive. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road is  absolutely  essential  to  the  econ- 
omy of  New  England.  My  fear  is  that 
if  this  railroad  is  allowed  to  die  on  its 
feet — and  that  may  happen  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  help  it  in  the  next  few 
months;  and  this  amendment  would  be 
of  help  to  it  right  now — the  result  will 
be  a  real  disaster  to  the  entire  northeast- 
em  part  of  the  country.  Unless  this 
railroad  is  enabled  to  bring  an  end  to  its 
deficit  and  to  put  itself  in  a  cash-income 
position,  it  will  collapse,  and  that  will 
be  a  disaster  of  the  first  order  for  New 
England,  and  particularly  for  the 
southern  part  of  New  England. 

So  I  am  asking  that  this  railroad  be 
given  approximately  $750,000  of  relief 
in  the  next  3  months,  in  connection  with 
this  tax.  Recently  this  railroad  has 
negotiated  a  new  wage  settlement,  which 
it  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept,  and 
that  has  added  $166,000  monthly  to  its 
expenses. 

So  I  ask  the  Pinsmce  Committee  to 
make  an  exception  in  this  case,  for  this 


is  the  only  railroad  now  in  receivership; 
and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  unless 
we  show  it  some  consideration  of  this 
sort,  there  will  be  a  movement,  in  due 
course,  to  ask  the  Government  to  take 
over  this  railroad.  We  wish  to  avoid 
that.  Yet  this  railroad  is  so  essential 
to  the  Nation — because  New  England 
was  the  so-called  arsenal  of  democracy 
during  World  War  II — that  it  is  really 
necessary  that  something  definite  be 
done  to  help  it. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  to 
accept  this  amendment.  It  is  a  small 
amendment,  in  terms  of  the  total  bill, 
but  it  will  save  an  important  life.  Be- 
cause the  amendment  is  a  very  small  one, 
I  think  the  committee  would  have  no 
trouble  in  conference  in  persuading  the 
House  conferees  to  join  in  accepting  it. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  long- 
standing and  affirmative  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Plorida  I  Mr.  SmathersI 
particularly  in  the  welfare  of  the  rail- 
roads throughout  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  recall  the  ac- 
tion he  led  in  1958.  which  made  pos- 
sible some  relief.  I  know  also  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee [Mr.  Byro  of  Virginia  1  is  sympa- 
thetic toward  private  enterprise,  and 
does  not  wish  to  see  developments  which 
would  result  in  a  strong  demand  for  the 
Government  to  take  over  and  operate 
this  railroad. 

More  than  40  years  ago  we  saw  what 
happened  when  the  Government  oper- 
ated the  railroads.  All  of  us  hope  we 
shall  not  have  to  witness  that  situation 
again. 

But  the  combination  of  circumstances, 
faced  at  this  time  might  very  easily  re- 
sult in  a  demand  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  because 
of  its  importance  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy— not  only  to  that  of  New  England, 
but — because  of  the  relationship  of  the 
economy  of  New  England  to  that  of  the 
entire  Nation — to  the  national  economy. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  in  urging 
the  Pinance  Committee  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  In 
any  event  there  must  be  a  conference. 

In  this  instance,  since  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  is  the  only  railroad  now  in 
bankruptcy.  I  believe  the  amendment  is 
a  constitutional  means,  under  the  excise 
tax  provisions,  of  extending  aid  to  this 
railroad.  It  is  now  in  bankruptcy  and 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  court  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
a  proper  basis  for  making  such  an  excep- 
tion. 

What  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  said  is  only  too  true  of  the  rail 
traffic  in  that  part  of  the  country,  be- 
cause the  traffic  by  sea  is  now  negligible, 
even  though  we  wish  to  build  It  up.  So 
this  railroad  is  providing  an  essential 
service  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
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portatlon  of  both  freight  and  passengers 
when  the  airlines  and  the  shipping  lines 
cannot  carry  that  traffic  profitably. 

Therefore,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  in  urging  the  Pinance  Com- 
mittee to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference,  and  there  consider 
it  very  seriously. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Certainly  no  one  is  bet- 
ter qualified  by  experience  than  he  to 
state  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment;  and  what  he  has  said  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  B:EATINa.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  previous  amendment — and  I 
very  much  regret  its  failure  to  adopt  it — 
I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The 
situation  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  is  the  most  se- 
rious of  all  those  confronting  the  rail- 
roads, for  today  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
is  actually  in  bankruptcy.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  entitled  to  this  rather 
unusual  treatment,  if  the  Senate  is  not 
prepared  to  extend  it  in  other  ways. 

I  have  been  in  conference  with  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  and 
I  know  how  acute  that  situation  is  and 
how  they  are  striiggling  to  keep  this 
railroad  going.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  those  who  travel  on  it — many  of  whom 
travel  to,  or  perhaps  through,  the  State 
of  New  York;  and  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  economy  and  the  defense  of  the 
entire  Nation.  So  it  is  most  important 
that  this  railroad  be  kept  in  operation. 

This  amendment  is  very  minor,  as 
compared  to  other  amendments.  I  hope 
our  friends  on  the  Pinance  Committee 
will  sfee  fit  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference  in  order  that  this 
slight  concession  may  be  made  to  the 
point  of  view  we  are  advancing  today. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  submitting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  He  has 
correctly  sized  up  the  situation  in  regard 
to  the  amendment.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
very  small  amendment;  but  it  may  save 
a  very  Important  life,  and  that  may  save 
the  Pederal  Government  many  millions 
of  dollars,  later.  That  Is  why.  among 
other  reasons.  I  am  interested  in  the 
amendment.  » 

Mr.  President,  I  now  throw  myself 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  Pinance  Committee,  and 
beg  them  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  It  to  conference,  where  I  am  sure 
the  House  conferees  will  take  a  sym- 
pathetic view  in  regard  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee,  let  me 
say  that  the  heart  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bleeds  and  ssmapathlzes  with  the 
expressions  made  by  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong  with 
this  "little"  amendment:  It  rings  a  bell. 


but  does  no4  ring  It  at  the  right  ad- 
dress, because  this  tax  is  not  imposed 
on  the  railroads;  it  is  imposed  on  the 
passengers  who  ride  on  the  railroads. 
Although  this  railroad  may  be  in  bank- 
ruptcy, there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
not  everyone  who  rides  on  this  railroad 
in  Connecticut  is  in  bankruptcy.  So  we 
are  faced  with  the  question  of  uniform- 
ity of  legislation,  as  provided  for  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  in  article  I.  section  8, 
as  follows : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties.  Imposts  and  excises — 

And  so  forth — 

but  all  duties.  Imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  tliroughout  the  United  States. 

Our  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  says  this  tax  carmot 
be  levied  at  one  rate  in  one  locality  and 
at  another  rate  in  another  locality  upon 
the  same  object  or  business,  nor  may 
Congress  exempt  from  taxation  taxpay- 
ers of  a  certain  class  located  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  not  taxpayers  of  the 
same  class  living  in  another  part  of  the 
country. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would,  of 
course,  be  that  only  tiiose  who  ride  on 
the  New  Yoiic,  New  Haven  tt  Hartford 
Railroad  would  receive  the  proposed 
benefit.  The  amendment  is  urged  be- 
cause the  New  Haven  Railroad  Is  sick. 
However,  many  of  the  most  affluent  and 
prosperous  people  in  the  country  may  be 
found,  and  probably  are  found,  living  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York;  and  to  say  to  them,  "You  do  not 
have  to  pay  the  10  percent  tax,"  but  to 
require  poor  people  living  in  the  South 
or  in  the  West  or  in  Kentucky  and  other 
States  to  pay  this  tax,  would  certainly 
be  violating  the  uniformity-of-taxation 
rule  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

So,  although  we  are  very  sympathetic 
in  regard  to  the  situation,  and  although 
we  would  perhaps  recommend  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  introduce  a 
private  bill  to  take  care  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad,  this  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  we  repeat  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  ringing  the  bell  at 
the  wrong  address.  We  greatly  sympa- 
thize with  him,  but  we  also  believe  that 
we  must  support  the  committee's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  antici- 
pating that  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality would  be  raised,  I  asked  for  an 
opinion  on  this  subject;  and  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  memorandum  from  James  P. 
Radigan,  Jr.,  senior  specialist  in  Ameri- 
can public  law,  on  S.  2211,  the  bill  from 
which  the  present  amendment  was  ex- 
tracted. The  closing  paragraph  of  his 
memorandum  reads  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  rules  of  decision  In  the 
foregoing  cases  it  is  concluded  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ts  not  in  violation  of 
pertinent  constitutional  limitations. 

Specifically,  he  mentions  the  uni- 
formity matter  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Plorida  raised  and  which 
he  said  came  under  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  sup- 
port of  my  position,  the  opinion  of  Mr. 


Radigan  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNsTiTUTiONALrrr  ot  8.  2211  or  th«  87th 
Congress 

S.  2211  adds  to  the  exemptions  from  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons  provided 
by  aection  4263(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  the  following: 

"(g)  Ball  transportation  by  carriers  in 
receivership. 

"The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4261  shall 
not  apply  to: 

"(1)  any  amount  paid  for  transportation 
by  rail  furnished  solely  by  a  carrier  which, 
at  the  time  such  amount  is  puM,  Is  subject 
to  bankruptcy  or  reorganization  proceedingi 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or 

"(2)  any  amount  paid  for  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  such  transportation." 

This  amendment,  an  excise  tax  provision, 
is  controlled  by  article  I,  section  8,  clause  1, 
of  the  UJB.  Constitution,  which  requires  that 
excise  tax  provisions  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  require- 
ment is  met  whenever  the  tax  operates  with 
the  same  force  and  effect  in  every  place 
where  the  subject  of  It  is  found.  The  uni- 
formity required  Is  "geographical,"  not  "in- 
trinsic," La  Bella  Iron  Works  v.  United 
States  (1921),  256  U.S.  377:  Brushaher  v. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (1916) .  240  U.S.  1; 
Head  Money  Cases  (1884),  142  UJ3.  580.  The 
clause  adds  nothing  to  restrictions  which 
other  clauses  of  the  Constitution  may  im- 
pose upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  select 
ahd  classify  the  subjects  of  taxation,  Fer- 
nandez V.  Weiner  (1945),  826  UjS.  340,  361. 

Another  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment, 
will  be  examined.  This  claxise  does  not  limit 
the  taxing  {>ower  of  Congress  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  limits  the  taxing  power  of 
the  States. 

A  claim  of  unreasonable  classification  or 
Inequality  in  the  incidence  or  application  of 
a  tax  raises  no  question  under  the  fifth 
amendment,  Helvering  v.  Lerner  Stores  Corp. 
(1941),  314  UjS.  463. 

To  be  unconstitutional  under  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  tunendment,  a 
taxing  statute  must  be  so  arbitrary  as  to 
amount  to  a  confiscation  or  a  clear  and  g^ross 
inequality  or  injustice.  South  Porto  Rico 
Sugar  Co.  v.  Buscaglia,  CCA  Puerto  Rico 
(1946),  154  P.  2d  96.  As  neither  nonbank- 
rupt  nor  bankrupt  railroads  pay  the  tax.  It 
Is  inconceivable  that  nonbankrupt  railroads 
could  successfully  sustain  a  claim  of  con- 
fiscation. If,  however,  the  statute  made  It 
possible  (which  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  factual  situation)  for  a  bankrupt  rail- 
road to  have  a  decided  comf>etitive  advan- 
tage (as,  for  example.  10  percent  lower  fares 
than  its  competitor),  the  competitor  might 
claim  that  the  statute  was  a  clear  and  gross 
injustice.  But,  here  again  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  incidental  advantage  to  the 
bankrupt  railroad  would  cause  the  exemption 
to  be  considered  so  wholly  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable in  classification  as  to  deny  due 
process.  See :  Treat  v.  White  ( 1901 ) ,  181  U.S. 
284  (an  excise  tax  on  "puts"  but  not  on 
"calls."  and  Billings  v.  United  States  (1914), 
232  U.S.  261  (a  tax  on  forelgn-buUt  yachts 
but  not  on  domestic  yachts). 

In  vtew  of  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  fore- 
going cases  it  is  concluded  that  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  not  in  violation  of  pertinent 
constitutional  limitations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  before 
me  the  Senator's  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  were  changed  so  that  the 
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Government  would  refund  to  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  the  money  paid  In  the 
transportation  tax.  would  it  not  remove 
the  objections  made  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  relation  to  its  constitu- 
Uonality? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  address  that  question  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator accept  that  amendment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  accept  any  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  that  the  com- 
mittee will  approve,  if  it  will  take  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  that,  after  the  very  glowing  ap- 
peals which  have  been  made,  the 
Finance  Committee  would  do  that,  but 
we  would  have  to  have  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  committee.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  accept  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  get  my  point? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
in  view  of  the  constitutional  point 
brought  up  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  money  would  be  collected  from  the 
individual  and  paid  to  the  New  Haven, 
but  would  be  refunded  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  New  Haven,  which  would 
give  the  railroad  $750,000. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  a  man  were  rid- 
ing from  Kansas  City  to  Boston,  the 
Senator  would  advocate  that  the  refund 
be  ascertained,  based  on  the  amount  the 
passenger  paid  in  Kansas  City  and  how 
much  of  it  would  apply  to  the  New  Haven 
line,  and  that  the  New  Haven  line  be 
given  that  portion  of  the  tax  which 
applied  to  its  line. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  could  be  done  by  October  1  ? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  help, 
even  if  not  then,  to  get  that  money  on 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  point  out  that  very 
few  people  coming  from  St.  Louis  or  San 
Francisco  would  travel  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  These  details  could  be 
determined  later.  The  amount  refunded 
immediately  would  be  a  sizable  amount, 
however. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  a 
great  constitutional  lawyer.  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  seriously  contend  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  right  to  put 
a  tax  on  the  Senator,  or  on  me,  or  on 
Mr.  X,  for  riding  a  railroad  or  an  air- 
line, and  then  take  that  money  and  give 
it  to  a  private  corporation  to  which  the 
passenger  as  a  rider  had  no  relation?  I 
do  not  believe  the  Senator  himself  would 
maintain  that  that  was  proper  legal  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  there  is  this  distinction:  It  is  not 
a  private  corporation;  it  is  being  oper- 
ated now  under  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of 
trustees.  So  I  think  there  might  well  be 
a  distinction. 

However,  with  the  utmost  respect  for 
the   distinguished   Senator  from   Mas- 


sachusetts, I  think  the  constitutional 
questions  Inherently  submitted  In  his 
suggestion  might  be  greater  than  those 
In  the  amendment. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  amend- 
ment prepared  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  constitu- 
tional. It  applies  uniformly  throughout 
the  United  States,  even  though  it  applies, 
by  its  language,  only  to  concerns  which 
are  in  bankruptcy.  It  applies  Just  as 
much  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  as  it 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York,  to  any- 
one who  pays  that  tax,  and  is  not  geo- 
graphically limited  to  any  set  of  riders. 
Anybody  who  rides  over  the  line  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  rebate  of  that 
tax. 

Mr.  BUSH.  On  the  constitutional 
point  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  be- 
tween us.  I  have  received  an  excellent 
opinion  in  writing,  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record,  that  it  is  con- 
stitutional. As  to  whether  my  amend- 
ment would  be  constitutional,  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
some  doubt  about  it.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  some  doubts 
about  it.  The  simple  way  to  resolve  the 
doubts  is  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference and  see  what  the  House  says 
about  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  the 
Senator  would  do  that,  and  we  could  dis- 
pose of  the  amendment  in  that  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed, on  page  4.  to  strike  out  line  12 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  20  on 
page  5.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.   4.  Repeal  op  Communications  Tax. 

( a )  Repeal  of  Tax. — Subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  tax  on  cooununications)  is  re- 
pealed effective  July  1,  1962,  for  services  ren- 
dered after  July  1,  1962.  on  amounts  paid 
after  July  1,  1962. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — On  page 
2,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25.  and  on  page  3. 
renumber  paragraphs  3  through  8  as  para- 
graphs 2  through  7. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  remove  an  ex- 
cise tax  on  communications  that  has 
long  outlived  whatever  justification  it 
had  when  it  was  first  adopted. 

This  tax  constitutes  a  direct  burden 
upon  business  and  industry,  and  also  a 
direct  burden  upon  the  nonbusiness  tax- 
payer. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  some  argument  to  the  effect 
that  we  need  a  reduction  in  business 
taxes  immediately,  and  also  that  there 
is  a  need  for  releasing  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  American  econ- 
omy.   This     amendment.     If    it    were 


adopted,  would  release  approximately 
$850  million  to  Industry  and  provide 
that  amount  to  consumers  In  the  Amerl> 
can  economy. 

In  addition,  however,  It  would  remove 
rather  slgnlflcart  inequities  which  have 
developed  through  an  imposition  of  the 
communications  tax  on  business.^ 

The  fact  that  these  inequities  exist 
was  recognized  in  a  limited  way  by  the 
committee  itself  in  recommending  a  tax 
change  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
communications  taxes  by  about  $18  mil- 
lion. 

This  reduction  takes  place  because 
it  was  found  that,  whereas  no  tax  is 
imposed  ufwn  private  communications 
facilities  which  are  provided  by  corpwra- 
tlons  or  individuals  acting  outside  or- 
dinary communications  channels,  when 
businesses  found  it  profitable  or  neces- 
sary to  lease  wire  services  of  various 
kinds  from  established  communications 
companies,  they  were  required  to  pay  a 
tax  on  such  facilities  and  services. 

This  amendment  included  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  have  the  effect  of 
equalizing  competition  between  those 
who  lease  wire  services  and  those  who 
construct  their  own.  It  would  provide 
no  relief  whatsoever  to  individual  or 
private  businessmen  or  small  corpora- 
tions that  cannot  afford  to  lease  wire 
services.  They  would  be  required  to  pay 
communications  taxes  on  what  services 
they  buy. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  would  impose 
an  undue  burden  upon,  and  put  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage,  the  small 
businessman  or  the  small  firm  which 
cannot  afford  either  to  construct  its 
own  communications  systems  or  to  lease 
one  from  an  established  communications 
company. 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  re- 
move the  inequity  as  between  large  firms 
which  can  build  their  own  communica- 
tions systems  and  those  which  are  not 
quite  so  large  but  can  afford  to  lease 
the  service;  but  the  committee  did  noth- 
ing to  remove  the  greater  Inequity  which 
may  become  more  of  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage, with  respect  to  the  small 
businessman  who  must  carry  on  his 
business  through  the  ordinary  means  of 
communication  and  must  pay  the  10 
percent  tax. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
remove  all  communication  taxes,  since 
the  original  wartime  justification  Is 
no  longer  present  and  since  there  is  a 
need  to  increase  purchasing  power  in  the 
American  economy  today.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  clear  and  obvious  case  of  real 
inequity  in  the  way  in  which  the  tax 
now  falls  on  the  business  community  in 
particular.  This  inequity  would  not  be 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment the  committee  has  profKJsed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btjhdick  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
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tingulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota.  In 
past  sessions  of  Congress  I  have  urged 
the  repeal  of  this  tax.  I  wish  I  oouKl 
support  the  amendment  today. 

It  Is  estlmat4Kl  that  In  106S  the  com- 
munications excise  tax  revenue  would  be 
$935  million. 

I  had  every  hope  that  we  could  remove 
this  tax.  It  Is  an  onerous  tax.  It  is  a 
wartime  tax.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  on  several  occasions  I  have  fa- 
vored its  repeal.  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByrdI,  it  wsis  oeflnitely  stated  that  the 
tax  would  be  repealed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  I  had  hoped  this  would 
be  the  time,  but  I  must  regretfully  state 
that  I  do  not  feel  we  can  repeal  it  on  this 
particular  occasion. 

I  sincerely  hoi>e  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is  con- 
cerned about  this  tax,  as  I  am,  will  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  not  press  it 
today.  I  hope  the  tax  can  be  removed 
tram  the  millions  of  people  who  face  the 
problem  every  month.  It  Is  a  tax  which 
Is  draining  money  from  our  people  at  a 
time  when  our  country  is  confronted 
with  a  recession.  We  should  make  every 
effort  to  give  money  back  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. If  we  are  in  some  way  to  get  our 
economy  moving  again. 

Again  I  plead  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  today.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  presentation  to  make  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  tax  was  Imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  use  of  com- 
munications facilities? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  was  to  discourage  the 
use  of  communications  facilities. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  does  not  feel 
that  that  purpose  now  need  be  served? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  discourage  either 
private  communications  or  business  com- 
munications In  America  today.  In  a 
sense  this  Is  a  tax  on  freedCMn  of  speech. 
We  might  even  make  a  constitutional 
argument  in  favor  of  rei>ealing  It. 

In  terms  of  the  technical  burden  on 
the  communications  system  of  America 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  continuing  this 
tax.  There  Is  certainly  no  econcHnic  jus- 
tification for  it  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  neither  an  economic  nor  a  so- 
cial purpose  to  be  served  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  tax. 

If  we  consider  the  objective  with  re- 
gard to  national  defense,  which  was  one 
of  the  objectives  taken  into  accoimt 
when  the  tax  was  first  imposed,  that  ob- 


jective would  not  be  served  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  tax. 

The  only  excuse  which  might  be  used 
Is  that  we  need  the  rvTenue.  The  fact 
is  that  strong  arguments  can  be  made 
today  that  we  ought  to  reduce  taxes  and 
to  release  purchasing  power  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  In  this  case  we  could  im- 
mediately, by  the  action  proposed,  re- 
duce taxes  by  $850  million  over  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  much  inter- 
ested In  the  discussion  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor of  the  p>ossible  effect  on  small  busi- 
ness. It  Is  not  quite  clear  to  me  what 
would  be  the  difference  with  respect  to 
those  who  are  able  to  construct  their 
facilities  or  lease  the  facilities,  compared 
to  those  who  would  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
Will  the  Senator  explain  that  a  little 
more  sp>eclfically? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  provides  that  If  a  per- 
son leases  wire  service  frwn  an  estab- 
lished communications  company  he  need 
not  pay  a  tax  on  the  cost  of  that  leased 
service.  Up  until  this  time.  If  a  person 
leased  from  an  established  company  he 
had  to  pay  a  tax.  but  If  he  could  build 
the  facility  himself  no  tax  was  imposed. 
The  situation  has  therefore  been  im- 
proved to  that  extent.  The  operator  who 
has  to  lease  wire  service  would  not  have 
to  pay  a  tax  on  the  cost  of  that  service. 

If  the  committee  amendment  Is  not 
agreed  to,  as  recommended,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  people  to  pay  a  tax  on 
leased  wire  service,  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  person  who  can- 
not afford  to  lease  a  wire  service,  who 
has  to  purchase  his  service  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  and  use  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone, must  continue  to  pay  a  10-percent 
tax.  This  will  give  a  competitor  with  his 
own  system  or  with  a  leased  wire  service 
at  least  a  lO-percent  advantage  Insofar 
as  costs  of  this  kind  of  communications 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Under  the  bill  which 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
how  much  reduction  in  the  communica- 
tions tax  is  involved? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated $18  million  of  taxes  now  paid  on 
leased  wire  services,  various  kinds  of 
radio,  and  scHne  television  communica- 
tions Involved,  below  what  was  paid  In 
the  last  full  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  Is  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  total  communications 
tax  reduction  In  the  bill  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  only  reduction 
provided  in  the  bill,  below  the  taxes 
which  would  be  imposed  if  the  bill  in- 
volved a  simple  extension  of  existing 
law.  Is  $18  million.  Of  course,  If  we  did 
not  pass  the  bill  there  would  be  a  rather 
marked  reduction  in  communications 
taxes  on  what  we  call  ordinary  telephone 
service.  Between  $400  million  and  $500 
million  of  taxes  now  Imposed  would 
lapse. 


The  only  slgnlfloant  change  proi>osed 
In  the  law  Is  with  regard  to  the  $18 
million  of  tax  relief  for  those  who  pur- 
chase leased  wire  or  leased  communica- 
tions service. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  fn»n  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  would  bring  about  a  loss 
of  revenue  for  the  Government  In  the 
next  fiscal  year  of  $893  million.  Cer- 
tainly it  ought  to  have  consideration  by 
the  committee.  If  there  were  such  a  loss. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  loss.  It  would  add 
to  the  deficit. 

I  hope  an  amendment  of  this  magni- 
tude will  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
without  first  giving  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  The 
amendment  was  not  offered  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  EXPENSE  AC- 
COUNTS OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  MA- 
JOR STEEL  COMPANIES 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  which  come 
from  the  White  House  that  our  economy 
Is  sound  and  that  we  are  making  good 
progress  toward  solving  many  fiscal  and 
economic  problems,  it  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  stock  market  continues  Its 
precipitous  plunge. 

I  do  not  contend  that  that  is  an  ac- 
curate criterion  of  the  lack  of  confidence 
of  the  business  community  In  this  ad- 
ministration, but  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  If  the  President,  Secretary  Dillon, 
and  some  of  the  spokesmen  In  this  body 
for  the  administration  are  really  sincere 
in  respect  to  trying  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion and  to  avoid  the  Inevitable  conse- 
quences of  complete  disruption  or  a 
financial  debacle,  something  ought  to  be 
done  along  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  recently  we  have  heard 
many  assurances  that  the  President  is 
seeking  to  create  a  more  healthful  cli- 
mate in  the  business  world.  I  wish  to 
read  a  UPI  dispatch  I  just  took  off  the 
ticker,  which  may  give  us  some  Insight 
into  the  peculiar  mythology  which  Is 
utilized  by  this  administration  to  achieve 
Its  objectives: 

A  top  secret  Investigation  has  been 
launched  by  the  Justice  Department  Into 
expense  accounts  of  executives  of  tour  major 
steel  companies,  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun  said  today. 

The  Scrlpps -Howard  newspaper  said  the 
probe  Is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  In 
Federal  history. 

Government  sources  would  not  comment, 
the  newsjjaper  said,  but  spokesmen  from 
United  States  Steel  and  the  Wheeling  Steei 
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Corp.  acknowledged  certain  company  rec- 
ords had  been  subpenaed.  The  spokesmen 
said  the  records  dealt  with  expense  accounts 
of  key  officers. 

The  newspaper  said  the  other  two  firms 
Involved  In  the  Investigation  are  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  Jones  &  Laughlln. 

The  World-Telegram  and  Sun  said  the 
probe  Is  under  direction  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Antitrvist  Division.  It  added  that 
officials  of  the  Division  would  not  comment 
on  the  probe's  purpose,  or  of  the  procedure 
they  intend  to  follow. 

The  newspaper  quoted  a  United  States 
Steel  spokesman  as  saying : 

"The  Justice  Department  has  subpenaed 
the  phone  numbers,  both  listed  and  un- 
listed, of  some  executives  of  United  States 
Steel.  It  has  also  subpenaed  expense  ac- 
count Information  In  respect  to  these  exec- 
utives." 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  read  may 
be  a  justifiable  procedure.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  need  in  our  coimtry  is 
for  a  closing  of  the  ranks  to  reassure 
business  leaders  that  they  will  not  be 
persecuted-,  as  many  of  them  have  been 
under  the  present  administration  during 
the  past  year,  we  find  action  of  the  kind 
Indicated. 

I  wonder  if  Bobby  Kennedy  intends 
to  make  a  secret  investigation  of  the 
sugar  lobbyists  and  their  nefarious  ac- 
tivities during  the  past  month  in  the 
National  Capital?  I  wonder  if  Bobby 
Kennedy  will  make  a  secret  investiga- 
tion of  the  brain  trust  which  is  operat- 
ing in  the  White  House  to  the  detriment 
of  our  covmtry? 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  subterfuge, 
inept  statements,  and  misrepresenta- 
tions coming  out  of  the  White  House,  at 
a  time  when  the  President  is  supposedly 
trying  to  heal  the  breach  which  exists 
today  in  the  business  world,  it  is  time  for 
salutary  action.  I  wonder  how  much 
longer  the  American  people  will  be 
duped,  coerced,  and  intimidated  by  what 
we  are  facing  in  the  New  Frontier  ad- 
ministration today? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  had  not  intended 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  today,  but 
I  think  the  threatened  economic  situa- 
tion in  our  Nation  is  such  that  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  express  some  concern 
about  it. 

Despite  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  re- 
assurance from  high  places  as  well  as  an 
Impressive  array  of  dated  bullish  statis- 
tics, signs  of  impending  trouble  are  mul- 
tiplying fast.  t 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce disclosed  that  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1962.  total  corporate  profits,  as  well 
as  manufacturers'  profit  margins,  failed 
to  match  those  of  the  previous  months. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  noted 
a  1 -percent  decline  in  retail  sales  for 
May.  For  the  second  week  running, 
freight  carloadings  in  the  7  days  ending 
June  9  dropped  below  the  comparable 
levels  a  year  ago.  The  same  week  de- 
partment store  sales  gained  only  l  per- 
cent over  1961.  the  poorest  showing  of 
the  year. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search in  its  annual  report  dated  June 


1962  compared  the  course  of  the  recov- 
ery which  began  in  February  1961  with 
that  of  its  postwar  predecessors.  By 
each  of  six  yardsticks;  namely,  gross  na- 
tional product,  industrial  production, 
nonfarm  employment,  personal  income, 
retail  sales,  and  corporate  profits,  the 
1961-62  upturn  stands  were  revealed  as 
more  or  less  seriously  laggard.  Since 
January  the  business  pickup  thus  has 
fallen  short,  not  merely  of  infiated  of- 
ficial yearend  predictions,  but  also  of 
the  postwar  average. 

In  all  seriousness,  I  say  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  present  administration 
not  to  put  out  Pollyanna  statements,  but 
to  begin  to  take  a  serious  look  at  a 
threatened  serious  recession  that  may 
be  difficult  if  we  do  not  act  soon.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  his  contribution. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  his  comments 
to  Ted  Sorensen  or  other  assistants  of 
the  President.  I  know  they  will  censor 
the  statement,  and  when  it  finally  comes 
out  of  the  White  House,  it  will  paint  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  economic  prog- 
ress which  we  are  supposed  to  be  making 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  leaders  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  to  take  a  strong  position  in  support 
of  conserving  our  fiscal  resources  and  to 
do  what  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
integrity  and  the  respect  of  our  country 
at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  provide 
enlightened  leadership  for  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  point  out  what  mirth  and  enjoyment 
there  must  be  in  the  Kremlin  as  Soviet 
leaders  read  about  the  imprudence  which 
is  becoming  a  trademark  of  the  present 
administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  with  con- 
siderable surprise  I  have  heard  that 
someone  in  the  Kremlin  will  be  elated 
because  of  a  newspaper  report  that  the 
possible  abuse  of  someone's  expense  ac- 
coimt,  with  tax  avoidance  In  connection 
therewith,  may  be  Investigated.  With 
great  surprise  I  have  heard  two  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  imply  that  be- 
cause of  uncertain  conditions  In  the 
stock  market,  and  otherwise,  the  admin- 
istration should  desist  In  Its  efforts  to 
enforce  fairly  and  equitably  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  peroration  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  said  that 
it  was  time  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
take  steps  to  preserve  the  fiscal — what 
did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Whatever  the  Sen- 
ator cares  to  quote. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to  fiscal  integrity  of  our  system 
of  government. 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  taxation 
is  based  essentially  upon  voluntary  com- 
pliance. I  know  nothing  about  the 
newspaper  report  to  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Dworshak]  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  referred.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  purported  inquiry  which 
it  describes.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
abuse  of  expense  accounts  is  one  of  the 


most  serious,  if  not  the  most  serious, 
abuse  of  our  tax  laws.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  abuse  of 
expense  account  deductions. 

I  ask  my  friends  who  say  now  is  the 
time  to  call  off  investigations  of  abuses 
of  expense  accounts  to  go  to  Miami 
Beach  and  see  if  they  do  not  find  every 
ocean-front  suite  registered  in  the  name 
of  a  corporation.  I  ask  them  to  go  to 
the  harbors  where  the  palatial  yachts 
are  tied  up  to  see  if  they  are  not  operated 
on  expense  accounts. 

This  comes  as  a  strange  plea  in  the 
name  of  preserving  fiscal  integrity.  The 
average  man  and  woman  in  America, 
working  by  day  or  by  night,  pays  his 
taxes  by  the  week  in  small  mites  and 
amounts.  They  do  so  voluntarily.  They 
do  so  under  the  terms  of  laws  enacted  by 
Congress.  If  the  people  of  the  country 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
privileged  individuals  with  or  without 
political  champions  and  protection  con- 
stantly avoid  and  abuse  the  tax  laws, 
and  avoid  paying  their  fair  share,  I 
say  that  I  am  concerned  that  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  country  will  be  in  danger. 
Our  system  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  people  in  reporting  their 
earnings  and  payiiig  their  taxes  on  that 
basis. 

Yes.  this  comes  as  a  strange  plea,  a 
very  strange  plea  indeed — imtimely,  un- 
warranted, ill  advised. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Certainly  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  imply  that  the  only 
alleged  abuses  of  the  expense  accounts 
are  to  be  found  In  the  steel  Industry 
among  the  officials  of  that  business. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment; nor  did  any  statement  of  mine 
lead  to  such  an  inference.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  proceed  with  tax 
legislation  to  close  loopholes.  If  they 
exist,  whether  they  be  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, in  AFL-CIO.  or  In  any  other  In- 
dustry In  the  entire  country.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  agree 
with  me  that  It  is  time  not  only  for  spe- 
cific action  against  a  specific  Industry, 
but  rather  for  a  closing  of  all  loopholes ; 
but  if  we  are  to  close  loopholes,  the  ac- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  on  a  broad  baoe 
so  that  we  can  expose  all  of  the  viola- 
tions, if  they  exist. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  Join  in 
the  expression  of  any  sentiment  that 
the  administration  or  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  should  lay  off,  so  to  speak, 
on  tax  avoidance  abuses  with  reference 
to  expense  accoimts  merely  because 
there  has  been  a  flurry  and  disturbance 
in  the  stock  market,  or  for  any  other 
reason.  People  owe  their  taxes  legally 
and  lawfully  by  virtue  of  acts  for  which 
the  Senator  has  voted.  "Hiere  Is  no 
justification  for  tax  avoidance  or  tax 
evasion.     The  abuses  have  been  great. 
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I  am  glad  th«*  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
stated  that  he  will  vote  to  close  loop- 
holes.   However  I  am  surprised  that  he 
would  suggest  or  Imply  that  the  admin- 
istration should  not  prosecute  persons 
who  have  been  found  to  be  guilty  of  tax 
*  evasion.    I  am  surprised  that  he  would 
suggest  or  imply  that  the  admlnistra- 
'tlon  should  refrain  from  investigation 
,  of  possible  violations  and  from  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  fr<xn 
Idaho  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
making  any  charge  that  tax  avoidance 
should  be  tolerated  in  any  way.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  merely  trying  to 
point  out  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination based  on  hatred  toward  the 
steel  Industry  which  is  so  apparent  in 
the  White  House  at  a  time  when  our 
economic  structure  is  worsening  day  by 
day. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  there  is  any  hatred  for  the 
steel  Industry  or  for  any  other  industry 
in  the  White  House.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  many  indications  to  the  con- 
trary. I  know  of  no  evidence  which  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  can  cite  that  there 
is  hatred  In  the  White  House  for  the  steel 
industry  or  for  any  other  segment  of  our 
society.  Judging  from  my  observation 
of  national  functions  and  also  the  per- 
sonal attitude  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  staff  serving  un- 
der him,  there  is  genuine  concern  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  and  prosperity  of 
our  entire  econcKny,  including  all  of  its 
segments. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  was  merely  rely- 
ing upon  what  was  allegedly  said  to  be 
the  President's  statement  based  on  what 
"Pop"  Kennedy  had  told  him  about 
businessmen.  It  may  not  be  true,  but  it 
was  reported  as  coming  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  says  he  is 
merely  relying  upon  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  what  somebody  said  that  the 
President  said  to  him  that  his  father 
upon  some  distant  occasion  remarked, 
whether  it  was  correctly  reported  or  not, 
whether  it  was  said  facetiously  or  not; 
but  upon  that  basis  the  Senator  charges 
that  there  is  hatred  in  the  White  House 
for  the  steel  industry. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  persist  and 
will  not  insist  that  there  is  hatred  in 
the  White  House  for  any  major  segment 
of  our  society.  1  do  not  think  that 
hatred  for  any  major  segment  of  our 
society  exists  in  the  White  House  now  or 
has  existed  in  the  White  House  at  any 
time  since  I  have  been  living. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  a  spirit  of  falr- 
Play  I  will  be  glad  to  change  the  word 
"hatred"  to  "hostility." 


Mr.  GORE.  That  is  some  improve- 
ment. If  the  Senator  will  think  about 
it  a  little  further,  he  might  make  some 
further  modification. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  analysis  of  the  news 
item  that  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  If  I 
recall  the  names  in  the  press  article, 
they  were  steel  companies — Bethlehem 
and  Jones,  Laughlln  and  others.  The 
probable  truth  is  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  subpenaing  the  records,  not  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  investigate  their  ex- 
pense accounts  for  tax  evasion;  rather,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  is 
because  an  indictment  was  returned 
against  those  firms,  and  they  are  in  the 
process  of  being  prosecuted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  antitrust  violation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  this  prosecution  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn and  that  the  indictment,  re- 
turned by  American  citizens,  should  be 
withdrawn? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Idaho  modify  his 
reference  to  hatred  and  hostility.  I 
think  he  should  also  modify  his  use  of 
the  word  "stupidity."  I  will  tell  the  Sen- 
ator why.  The  truth  is  that  these  par- 
ticular firms — and  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
this — were  vmder  investigauon  months 
before  the  recent  incident  between  Mr. 
Blough  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  vmfortunate,  I  thought, 
that  at  that  very  time,  perhaps  witliin  a 
week  or  a  few  days,  the  grand  jury 
should  return  indictments  against  cer- 
tain steel  companies.  One  thing  is  sure. 
Under  our  legal  system,  when  the  grand 
jury  completes  its  work,  it  does  not  pay 
attention  to  what  politicians  are  talking 
about  or  what  the  political  national 
issues  are.  When  they  complete  their 
work,  they  report.  In  this  case,  the  re- 
port was  a  true  bill,  an  indictment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  indictment  was 
for 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  recall  it  was  for 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  this 
Nation,  so  the  grand  jury  said. 

Mr.  GORE.  For  violations  of  law 
which  occurred  long  before  and  which 
had  no  connection  with  the  recent  price 
Increase  in  steel. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Exactly.  I  thought 
I  ought  to  make  this  statement  for  the 
sake  of  the  Record,  because  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Our  dlfiferences  of  opinion  are  a  part  of 
the  two-party  system.  I  thought  I 
sensed,  as  I  heard  his  statement,  a  sort 
of  sidewinding  attack  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  that,  but  I  thought  I 
ought  to  clarify  the  Record  by  stating 
that  imdoubtedly  the  records  were  ob- 
tained by  a  subpena  duces  tecimi,  un- 
der a  court  order,  to  determine  from  the 
expense  accounts  whether  the  actions 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy  or  if 


there  was  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  Nation.  In  my  opinion,  the 
purpose  was  not  to  investigate  whether 
there  was  any  evasion  of  taxes,  but  to 
determine  whether  a  conspiracy  existed. 
I  think  the  true  bill  alleged  a  conspiracy. 
This  is  my  judgment.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  correct  my  remarks. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  think  I  should 
change  my  use  of  the  word  "stupidity" 
to  "imprudence"  if  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  change  the  word  "prose- 
cution" to  "persecution."  (^ 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
used  any  words  which  I  desire  to  change. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  make  any  further  revision 
of  his  remarks  that  he  desires.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  have  the 
privilege  of  revising  his  remarks  In  such 
way  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  decline  in  the 
stock  market.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ever  given  thought  to  what 
makes  the  market  fiuctuate?  What  is 
the  main  factor  affecting  stock  sales?  It 
strikes  me  that  it  should  be  the  return 
a  stockholder  gets  on  his  stock,  and  that 
is  usually  the  determining  factor  among 
the  conservative  buyers  who  do  not  pur- 
chase stocks  merely  to  gamble  or  specu- 
late. 

UJS.  News  ti  World  Report  for  June 
25,  1962,  contains  a  summary  of  the 
yields  of  15  stocks.  For  example,  the 
peak  price  of  the  stock  of  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  between  1959  and  1962  was 
$115.75.  The  yield  at  that  peak  price 
was  1.04  percent. 

As  of  June  14,  1962,  the  price  of  the 
stock  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  had 
declined  to  $50.75.  thereby  making  the 
return  2.36  percent,  rather  than  1.04 
percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  still  would  not  buy  It. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  not;  the 
price  is  still  too  high. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  profit  motive  is  an 
impelling  one;  but  the  Senator  knows, 
of  course,  that  although  persons  have 
the  privilege  of  playing  a  little  fast 
poker,  they  must  realize  the  kind  of 
game  they  are  in  when  they  indulge 
in  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Another  example  is 
International  Business  Machines.  Its 
peak  selling  price  on  the  market  between 
1959  and  1962  was  $607.  and  Its  yield 
was  038  percent.  On  June  14.  1962,  the 
price  had  dropped  to  $306,  the  yield  as 
of  that  date  being  0.98  percent — less 
than  1  percent. 

It  strikes  me  that  all  such  stocks  are 
priced  too  high.  The  market  was  bound 
to  break  at  some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  table  entitled  "Yields  Climb 
as  Prices  Drop,"  published  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  for  June  25,  1962.    The 
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table  shows  that  as  a  result  oi  the  recent 
market  break,  the  yields  of  most  stocks 
have  increased  considerably. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro,  as 
follows: 


Yields  climb  as  prices  drop 


Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Anwrlcan  Can 

American  Tetpphone  A  Telegraph 

American  Tobacco 

Anaconda  Co 

Bethlehem  SUel 

Borg- Warner. 

Burlington  Industries 

Firestone  Tire  it  Rubber 

Ford  Motor 

General  KIcctric 

General  Motors. 


International  BustnesB  MaeUnei.. 

International  Paper 

MagnaTox : 

NatlotMil  Ca-sh  Refrtster 

North  American  AvuiUon „„ 

Procter  &  Gamble 

Reynolds  Metals 

Sears.  Roebuck 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 

Texaoo 

Union  Carbide. . 

United  States  Steel „ 


At  market  peak,  105&-a2 


Price 
(dollars) 


Yield 

(percent) 


1.04 
S.93 

2.47 
2.51 
8.84 
4.06 
4.07 
3.81 
1.06 
2.M 
2.00 
3.40 

.38 
2.12 

.88 

.84 
2.77 
1.2B 

.fig 
1.48 
8.81 
2.00 
2.30 
2.78 


June  14, 1063 


Prtoa 

(dollars) 


MM 

40> 

101  ><z 

30^4 
40'2 
34 

38^ 

KH 

TO^H 
607  i 

306 

265* 
2»»* 

■Kh 

53J» 

62 

22 

49^ 

40 

80>» 

47H 


Yield 

(percent) 


2.36 
4.04 
3.65 
4.W 
6.17 
7.06 
&26 
4  94 
Z84 
4.54 
3.29 
6.18 
.W 
4.02 
1.70 

i.sa 

3.71 
2.42 
2.27 
2.  .W 
6.(W 
3.88 
4.01 
6.30 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  to 
return  to  my  original  question:  What 
is  the  primary  factor  which  decides  the 
price  of  a  stock,  and  what  makes  that 
price  fluctuate?  When  Mr.  Eisenhower 
had  his  heart  attack.  I  seem  to  recall 
that  within  a  space  of  48  hours  the  stock 
market  dropped  $16  or  $17  billion. 
Surely  the  market  was  overpriced  then, 
as  it  has  been  in  recent  weeks,  and  as  it 
is  even  now.  And  it  will  be  overpriced 
any  time  stock  prices  become  completely 
divorced  from  their  yields.  Stock  mar- 
ket gamblers  realize  this,  whether  they 
admit  it  or  not.  It  is  only  when  the 
buyers  become  jittery,  as  they  should  be- 
come sooner,  that  the  market  drops  and 
forces  them  to  see  the  truth. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment  in  section  4  of 
the  bill.  I  offered  the  amendment  in 
committee. 

This  amendment  Is  made  to  restore 
freedom  of  choice  to  businessmen  who 
need  and  use  private  line  comimlcations 
services.  The  present  10-percent  excise 
tax  on  these  services,  when  provided  by 
common  carriers,  abridges  that  freedom 
of  choice  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  American  businessmen — some  large 
but  many  small — in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

In  1960  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  issued  an  order  which  in 
effect  gave  the  businessmen  the  option  I 
refer  to.  When  he  wants  to  set  up 
private  communications  facilities  to  tie 
together  his  offices  and  plants  and  ware- 
houses the  businessman  can  buy  the  sys- 
tem outright  and  operate  it  himself.  Or 
he  can  lease  a  private  system  from  a 
common  carrier — whichever  suits  him 
best.  But  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
common-carrier-provided  services  seri- 
ously affects  this  freedom  of  choice. 

TMI  bttsinessman's  problkm 

Modem-day  business  requires  modern 
communications.  Not  only  do  busi- 
nesses have  to  talk  by  telephone,  they 
must  send  written  messages  and  copies 


of  documents.  With  the  recent  use  of 
computers,  business  must  connect  these 
machines  in  offices  many  miles  apart  to 
exchange  information.  But  when  these 
businesses  go  shopping  for  private  com- 
munications they  must  pay  a  10  per- 
cent penalty — unless  they  are  big  enough 
or  have  enough  capital  to  build  their 
oMm  systems  on  which  they  do  not  pay 
the  excise  tax. 

EXAMPLK 

Let  me  illustrate.  A  community  an- 
tenna television  company — of  which 
there  are  about  800  over  the  country — 
wants  to  bring  television  service  to  a 
town.  It  can  build  its  own  antenna, 
coaxial  cable  lines  and  other  equipment 
or  it  can  buy  service  from  a  local  com- 
mon carrier.  If  it  can  afford  to  build  its 
own  facilities  it  pays  no  excise  tax.  If  it 
cannot  afford  to  build,  it  must  pay  the 
10-percent  communications  excise  tax 
each  month. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    MOST    ATTKCTED 

The  big  customer  perhaps  can  afford 
to  buy  his  own  private  communications 
facilities  on  which  he  does  not  pay  a  10- 
percent  excise  tax.  At  the  same  time  the 
small  businessman  is  not  likely  to  have 
the  capital  to  tie  up  in  this  type  of  facil- 
ity. So  in  many  cases  the  small  busi- 
nessman has  only  one  choice :  he  goes  to 
the  common  carriers  and  he  pays  more 
than  the  large  business  that  can  afford  to 
buy  a  system.  Of  course.  If  the  small 
businessman's  credit  is  good  he  could  go 
to  a  bank  and  try  to  raise  the  money  to 
build  a  private  communications  system. 
But  here  again  many  small  businessmen 
cannot  efficiently  use  all  of  the  capacity 
provided  by  a  private  communications 
system.  There  are  many  private-line 
users  who  would  benefit  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  users  are  small  businesses. 

HOW    MUCH    WILL    UPEAL    CUT   FEIinuL 
REVENUES? 

In  fiscal  1961  communications  excise 
tax  revenues  provided  $826  million.    In 


fiscal  1963  it  is  estimated  that  communi- 
cations excise  tax  revenues  will  provide 
$935  million.  The  net  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  repealing  this  tax  on  private- 
line  services  Is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $9  million  a  year.  This  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  restoring  full  freedom  of 
choice  to  these  thousands  of  businessmen 
who  need  and  use  private  communica- 
tions services.  Clearly  the  effect  of  this 
revenue  loss  will  never  be  noticed  in  view 
of  the  expected  increase  in  revenues  from 
the  remainder  of  these  taxes. 

What  services  will  no  longer  be  taxed? 
Intercity  private  line  telephone  chan- 
nels. Private  line  teletypewriter  chan- 
nels. Educational  television  chaimels. 
Community  antenna  television  channels. 
Private  line  data  transmission  channels. 
A  "private  line  or  channel "  is  a  direct 
communications  path  between  two  or 
more  specified  and  preselected  points, 
set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
customer  for  whatever  purp>oses  he 
chooses;  for  example,  voice,  data,  record. 

What  services  will  remain  taxed? 
Local  telephone  service.  Including  pri- 
vate branch  exchange  service  exten- 
sion telephones  and  other  additional 
equipment.  Toll  telephone  messages. 
Telegraph  messages.  Teletypewriter  ex- 
change service,  including  Telex  Infor- 
mation services,  such  as  race  track  and 
other  sporting  results,  stock  quotation, 
market  quotation,  burglar  and  fire  alarm 
services.  The  section  of  the  law  which 
imposes  a  tax  on  information  services  is 
not  affected  by  the  amendment. 

What  business  will  be  benefited  by  the 
change?  Any  business  which  has  a  need 
for  p>oint-to-point  communications. 
Examples  are  manufacturing  con- 
cerns—between plants  or  between  fac- 
tory and  warehouses,  dkta  transmission 
for  order  handling.  Retail  business — 
between  main  store  and  branches,  be- 
tween stores  and  warehouses  or  distri- 
bution points,  data  transmission  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Electric  and  gas 
utilities — communication  services  for 
maintenance,  data  transmission  for  bill- 
ing and  accounting  purposes.  Com- 
munity antenna  television  systems — 
channels  to  carry  television  programs 
from  a  point  where  they  can  satisfacto- 
rily be  received  to  the  homes  of  sub- 
scribers in  locations  otherwise  unable  to 
receive  these  programs. 

Common  carriers,  radio  broadcasters, 
and  communications  companies  are  now 
exempt  from  tax  on  practically  all  of 
the  services  which  wouild  be  entirely  ex- 
empted under  this  proposed  legislation. 
This  somewhat  illogical  situation  will 
therefore  be  corrected. 

The  residential  and  small  business  cus- 
tomer will  also  be  helped  Indirectly  by 
this  legislation.  To  the  extent  that 
larger  customers'  business  is  lost  to  com- 
munications carriers,  this  "cream  skim- 
ming "  results  in  less  efficient  use  of  com- 
mimications  plant.  The  lowest  rates  for 
all  customers  depend  on  making  the 
most  efficient  use  of  this  plant. 

The  Government  and  communications 
companies  will  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation because  it  will  remove  those  serv- 
ices from  tax  which  presently  make  up 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  administrative 
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and  interpretive  problems  encountered 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  by 
the  communications  companies. 


EXTENSION  OP   EXISTING   CORPO- 
RATE AND  EXCISE-TAX  RATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  ex- 
cise-tax rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  features  of 
H.R.  11879  is  the  provision  to  terminate 
the  tax  on  passenger  travel  by  rail  or 
bus.  and  to  reduce  that  tax  by  50  percent 
for  air  travel.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  competitive  position  of 
our  railroads. 

Railroad  employment  has  dropped 
from  1.139.753  In  1941,  the  year  the  excise 
tax  first  went  Into  effect,  to  717.543  to- 
day, a  decline  of  37  percent.  The  rates 
have  varied  between  5  and  15  percent 
over  that  period  and  have  been  at  10 
percent  since  1954.  The  tax  burden  of 
railroads  is  one  contributing  factor  to 
this  decline.  Railroads  are  already  pay- 
ing heavy  State  and  local  property  taxes 
on  their  railroad  bed  and  equipment, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  faced 
with  substantial  financial  problems  at 
the  present  time. 

Whether  there  Is  any  improved  rela- 
tive competitive  poesition  within  the  com- 
mercial transportation  industry  or  not, 
I  do  think  that  the  removal  of  this  ex- 
cise tax  win  encourage  Intercity  rail 
travel,  both  because  It  will  be  cheaper — 
or  if  the  railroads  choose  to  seek  rate 
increases  to  Improve  their  equipment, 
the  service  will  be  more  comfortable  and 
convenient — and  It  may  encourage  Indi- 
viduals who  might  otherwise  drive  their 
autos  to  take  a  comfortable  train  ride 
instead. 

It  does  not  matter  to  me  what  date  we 
finally  agree  on  to  make  this  tax  termi- 
nation effective,  whether  it  be  July  1  or 
October  1,  and  I  am  willing  to  have  ter- 
mination or  reduction  go  Into  effect  at 
the  same  time  for  all  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, but  what  does  matter  is  that  we 
act  on  this  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bm. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11879)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Burdick  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Kesr,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


LUMP-SUM  READJUSTMENT  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  .  MEMBERS  OF  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1077,  H.R. 
8773. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8773)  to  amend  section  265  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  relat- 
ing to  lump-sum  readjustment  payments 
for  members  of  the  reserve  components 
who  are  involuntarily  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
eiuu:ting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  Beetlon  265  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
1015) ,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  Is  Involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amended  subsection  and  after  having  com- 
pleted Immediately  prior  to  such  release  at 
least  five  years  of  continuous  active  duty, 
except  for  brealu  in  service  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  either  an  officer,  warrant  of- 
ficer, or  enlisted  person,  is  entitled  to  a 
liimp-sum  readjxistment  payment  computed 
on  the  basis  of  two  months'  basic  pay  In  the 
grade  in  which  he  Is  serving  at  the  time 
of  release  from  active  duty  for  each  year 
of  active  service  (other  than  in  time  of  war 
or  of  national  emergency  hereafter  declared 
by  (Congress)  ending  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  year.  However,  the  readjustment 
payment  of  a  member  who  is  released  from 
active  duty  because  his  performance  of  duty 
has  fallen  below  standards  prescribed  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  or  because  his  reten- 
tion is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security,  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  one  month's  pay. 
For  the  purposes  of  computing  the  amount 
of  the  readjustment  payment,  a  part  of  a 
year  that  is  six  months  or  more  is  counted 
as  a  whole  year,  and  a  part  of  a  year  that 
is  less  than  six  months  is  disregarded,  and 
any  prior  period  for  which  readjustment  pay 
has  been  received  \inder  any  other  provision 
of  law  shall  be  excluded.  No  person  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection  may  be  paid  a  total 
of  more  than  two  years'  basic  pay  in  the 
grade  in  which  he  is  serving  at  the  time  of 
release  or  $15,(X)0,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
There  shall  be  deducted  from  any  lump-sum 
readjustment  payment  under  this  subsec- 
tion any  musterlng-out  pay  received  under 
the  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of  1944,  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952,  or  chapter  43  of  title  88,  United  States 
Code." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (5)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "How- 
ever, such  a  person  is  entitled — 

"(A)  to  receive  readjustment  pay  under 
this  section  even  though  he  is  also  entitled 


to  be  paid  under  section   680   of  title   10. 
United  States  Ckxle;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  severance  pay  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  any  provision 
of  law  other  than  section  680  of  that  title, 
to  elect  either  to  receive  that  severance  pay 
or  to  receive  readjustment  pay  under  this 
section,  but  not  both." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  (6)  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows : 

"(6)  Except  as  provided  In  this  clause,  a 
person  who  upon  release  from  active  duty 
Is  eligible  for  disability  compensation  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. However,  such  a  person  may  re- 
receive  readjiistment  pay  under  this  section 
in  addition  to  disability  compensation  sub- 
ject to  deduction  from  the  disability  com- 
pensation of  an  amount  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  readjustment  pay.  Receipt  of 
readjustment  pay  shall  not  deprive  a  p>erson 
of  any  part  of  any  disability  oompensatlon 
to  which  he  may  become  entitled,  on  the 
basis  of  subsequent  service,  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion." 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as  ' 
follows : 

"(c)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  has  received  a  readjustment  payment 
under  this  section  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amended  subsection  and  who 
qualifies  for  retired  pay  under  any  provision 
of  title  10  or  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
that  authorizes  his  retirement  upon  comple- 
tion of  20  years  of  active  service,  may  receive 
that  pay  subject  to  the  immediate  deduction 
from  that  pay  of  an  amount  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  readjustment  pay- 
ment, without  interest." 

(5)  Subsection  (e)   is  repealed. 

Skc.  2.  Section  680(a)(2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  rtriklng 
out  the  word  "or"  before  the  designation 
"(C)"  and  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  words  ".  or  (D)  released  because  he 
has  been  considered  at  least  twice  and  has 
not  been  recommended  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade  or  because  he  is  consid- 
ered as  having  failed  of  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  grade  and  has  not 
been  recommended  for  promotion  to  that 
grade,  tmder  conditions  that  would  require 
the  release  or  separation  of  a  Reserve  officer 
who  is  not  serving  under  such  agreement". 

Sxc.  3.  Nowlthstandlng  an  election  under 
section  265(b)  (6)  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952  (50  UJS.C.  1016(b)  (6) ) .  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
receive  a  readjustment  payment  under  that 
section,  any  person  who  made  such  an  elec- 
tion may  be  awarded  dlsabUlty  compensation 
to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled,  subject  to 
deduction  as  provided  In  that  section,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  However,  such  an 
award  may  not  become  effective  for  any  pe- 
riod before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sections  1167(d).  330S(d),  and 
8303(d)  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "However,  no 
person  is  entitled  to  severance  pay  under  this 
section  in  an  amount  that  is  more  than 
*15,000." 

(b)  SecUons  63^  ( c ),  6388(f),  6384  (b).  and 
6401(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 437(f)  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
and  sections  112(g)  and  212(g)  of  the  Officers 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  808,  825)  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  nev 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "However,  no 
person  is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  payment 
under  this  section  that  is  more  than  $15,000." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  in  the  payments  to 
members  of  reserve  components  who  are 
involuntarily  released  to  inactive  duty. 
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Regular  officers  who  are  Involimtarily 
separated  in  accordance  with  existing 
law  are  generally  authorized  severance 
pay  of  2  months'  basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  active  duty,  with  the  maximum 
severance  pay  being  2  years'  basic  pay. 
Section  265  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952,  as  amended,  author- 
izes a  lump-sum  readjustment  payment 
to  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
who  are  involuntarily  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  after  having  completed,  im- 
mediately prior  to  release,  at  least  5  years 
of  continuous  active  duty.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  readjustment  payment  to 
members  of  the  Reserves  is  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  month's  basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  active  duty.  This  bill  would 
Increase  the  readjustment  payment  of 
reservists  involuntarily  released  to  2 
months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  of  active 
duty  and  thus  this  pasrment  would  be 
brought  into  parity  with  that  received 
by  Regiilar  officers  involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty  before  qualifying  for 
retirement  pay. 

I  am  sure  all  Senators  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  no  retirement  compensa- 
tion can  l>e  paid,  except  on  account  of 
disability,  to  any  person  who  has  not 
served  20  years. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  reservists  for  officer  strength, 
particularly  in  the  junior  grades.  The 
progressively  limited  requirement  for 
officers  in  the  more  senior  grades  forces 
the  release  of  many  Reserve  officers  from 
active  duty  before  they  qualify  for  the 
immediate  receipt  of  retired  pay.  Par- 
tially because  of  uncertain  tenure  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  had  difficul- 
ties in  persuading  young  Reserve  officers 
to  remain  on  active  duty  after  their  ob- 
ligated tours  have  expired.  The  in- 
creased readjustment  payments  that  this 
bill  would  authorize  should  afford  an 
improved  status  for  members  of  the  Re- 
serve components  on  active  duty  and 
hopefully  it  will  cause  more  of  them  to 
remain  on  active  duty  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  obligated  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  increased  payment  would  pro- 
vide more  equitable  treatment  for  those 
long-term  reservists  who  are  released  to 
inactive  duty  before  qualifying  for  the 
immediate  receipt  of  retired  pay. 

As  a  safeguard  against  excessive  pay- 
ments the  Committee  has  recommended 
that  the  maximum  readjustment  pay- 
ment be  2  years'  basic  pay,  or  $15,000, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  Regular  of- 
ficers who  receive  severance  payments 
for  separations  other  than  for  physical 
disability  ordinarily  are  in  grades  not 
above  that  of  major  or  the  equivalent. 
Without  the  $15,000  limitation  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  readjustment  payment 
to  a  Reserve  major  general  with  16  years 
of  service  for  pay  purposes  would  have 
been  as  high  as  $28,800.  Although  such 
a  payment  probably  would  have  been  ex- 
ceptional, the  Committee  adopted  a 
maximum  of  $15,000  in  the  belief  that 
this  limitation  would  not  impair  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  bill.  To  avoid 
any  possible  disparity,  the  Committee 
also  limits  provisions  of  law  authoriz- 
ing severance  payments  for  Regular  of- 
ficers on  releases  other  than  for  physical 
disability  by  establishing  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  on  such  pa3mient8. 


Some  of  the  Reserve  officers  who  are 
involuntarily  released  from  active  duty 
after  having  served  14  or  more  years  are 
permitted  under  present  procedures  to 
enlist  for  a  period  long  enough  to  permit 
them  to  c<Hnplete  20  years  of  active  duty 
and  to  qualify  for  the  immediate  receipt 
of  retired  pay.  The  present  readjust- 
ment payment  to  these  officers  is  one- 
half  of  1  month's  pay  for  each  year  of 
active  duty.  This  amount  is  not  required 
to  be  repaid  if  the  reservists  qualify  for 
retired  pay  after  serving  an  enlistment 
long  enough  to  complete  20  years  of  ac- 
tive service.  Since  this  bill  increases  the 
readjustment  payments  to  2  months*  pay 
for  each  year  served,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions presented  was  the  extent  to  which 
the  readjustment  pay  should  be  repaid 
by  those  reservists  who  subsequently  be- 
come entitled  to  the  immediate  receipt  of 
retired  pay.  The  ccmimittee  recommen- 
dation is  that  in  such  cases  three-fourths 
of  the  readjustment  payment  must  be 
repaid  before  the  reservist  could  receive 
retired  pay.  The  reason  for  not  requir- 
ing full  repayment  is  that  without  con- 
sidering the  taxes  paid  on  the  readjust- 
ment pay  a  reservist  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  repay  more  than  the  net  he 
had  received  as  readjustment  pay. 
Since  the  tax  consequences  for  different 
reservists  would  vary,  depending  u[>on 
their  other  income,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  a  three-fourths  repayment  is 
reasonable. 

The  bill  also  provides  some  relief  to 
those  persons  who  have  been  disadvan- 
taged because  of  the  requirement  of 
existing  law  that  a  reservist  must  make 
an  irrevocable  election  between  read- 
justment pay  and  disability  compensa- 
tion from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
At  the  time  of  their  release  from  active 
duty,  some  reservists  have  had  latent 
disabilities,  without  realizing  that  these 
disabilities  will  later  be  found  to  be 
service  connected.  Reservists  in  these 
circumstances  who  have  received  read- 
justment pay  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  disability  compensation  deter- 
mined to  be  due  them  thereafter  from 
the  Veterans'  Adniiinistration.  The  pro- 
loosed  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
permit  receipt  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration comioensation  after  deduction  of 
three-fourths  of  the  readjustment  pay 
previously  received.  Again,  the  frac- 
tional recovery  is  proposed  in  order  to 
take  into  account  the  tax  paid  on  the 
original  payment  and  to  avoid  recoup- 
ment of  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  net 
received  after  readjustment  pay.  The 
bill  prevents  retroactive  payments  of 
compensation  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, but  permits  prospective  re- 
ceipt of  this  compensation  subject  to  the 
deduction  of  three-fourths  of  the  read- 
justment pay  previously  received. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  the  hill  will  cost  approximately  $8 
million  for  each  of  the  next  4  years. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer 
questions  about  the  bill.  If  there  are  no 
questions,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
proved. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  merely  pro- 
poses to  equalize  the  status  of  Reserve 
officers  with  that  of  those  in  the  Regular 
Establishment,  when  they  are  separated 


involuntarily  from  the  service  after  5 
years  of  active  duty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  some  person 
or  persons  put  out  an  inspired  report  that 
I  was  blocking  the  Senate  from  acting 
on  this  bill. 

Such  a  report  was  false  and  mislead- 
ing— and  obviously  designed  to  reflect 
blame  upon  me  for  what  other  Senators 
were  doing. 

The  truth  is  that  last  year,  on  a  Tues- 
day afternoon,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  stated  to  the  minority  lesider- 
ship  that  he  would  motion  up  the  bill  so 
that  I  could  offer  an  amendment  to  it. 

The  next  day  the  majority  leader  told 
me  that  the  bill  would  be  taken  up  that 
day  and  that  my  amendment  would  be 
opposed  on  the  floor.  I  welcomed  this, 
as  I  was  for  the  bill,  and  I  also  wanted 
to  get  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 

But  later  that  day — at  6:20  pjn. — the 
distinguished  majority  leader  called  me 
and  informed  me  that  some  senior  Sen- 
ators had  requested  that  the  bill  not  be 
motioned  up  if  any  amendments  were 
going  to  be  offered  to  it. 

That  is  exactly  the  way  the  matter  has 
stood  until  today  and  since  last  year. 
This  bill  has  been  blocked  by  the  senior 
Senators  all  this  time — and  not  by  me — 
contrary  to  the  inspired  false  reports  put 
out  against  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  First,  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  say  that  certainly  I  had  not 
heard  any  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  had  blocked 
the  bUl. 

She  had  stated  that  she  Intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  it:  and,  I  say 
very  frankly,  I  asked  the  majority  lead- 
er not  to  call  up  the  bill  at  that  time, 
because  I  had  told  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son 1  that  we  would  have  hearings  on 
the  proposed  recomputation  amendment 
before  it  was  voted  on,  on  the  floor;  and 
therefore  I  asked  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  not  to  have  the  bill  taken 
up  at  that  time,  until  we  could  have 
some  hearings  in  the  committee  or 
could  make  some  disposition  in  the 
committee  of  the  recomputation  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  resrwnsible  for 
the  rumors  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
says  were  disseminated:  but  certainly 
there  was  no  basis  or  foundation  for 
them,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  advise  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  story  has  been  pub- 
lished at  length,  and  many  times,  in  the 
Army  Times,  the  Navy  Times,  and  the 
Air  Force  Times,  both  editorially  and 
in  news  articles. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry  about  that, 
although  I  must  regretfully  advise  the 
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Senator  from  Maine  that  I  do  not  gen- 
erally have  time  to  read  those  pub- 
lications, and  I  have  not  seen  the  edi- 
torials or  articles  to  which  she  has 
referred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  support 
what  both  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  have  said;  and  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Army  Times,  the 
Navy  Times,  and  the  Air  Force  Times, 
and  all  the  other  "Times"  magazines 
there  are,  which  may  have  been  pub- 
lishing such  allegations,  will  print  re- 
tractions, because  I  can  state,  here  on 
the  floor,  that  at  no  time  and  under  no 
circumstances  did  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs 
Smith)  seek  to  block  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  very 
much. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  the  articles. 
Occasionally  I  glance  at  the  Army  Times 
and  the  Navy  Times,  but  I  have  not  seen 
such  articles. 

However.  I  can  state  unhesitatingly 
that  the  delay  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  at  the  time  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  referred  grew  out 
of  a  conference  which  I  had  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son). I  went  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MANsriELD]  and  asked  him 
not  to  bring  up  the  bill  until  we  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  any  secret  about  that.  I  told 
at  least  half  a  dozen  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  the  same 
thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8773)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
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INCREASE  IN  PER  DIEM  RATES  FOR 
TRAVEL    EXPENSES    UNDER    THE 

,  CAREER  COMPENSATION  ACT  OP 
1949  1 1 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Caloidar  1006,  House 
bill  7723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7723)  to  amend  Section  303(a)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by  in- 
creasing per  diem  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circum- 
stances for  actual  expenses  incident  to 
travel.  ji 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  equalize  the  per 


diem  allowance  maximum  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence for  members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  with  that  of  the  Civil  Service. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  which  increased 
from  $12  to  $16  a  day  the  maximum  per 
diem  allowance  of  the  employees  in  the 
civil  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  same  maxi- 
mum, as  well  as  the  new  authority  which 
was  allowed  as  to  reimbursement  of 
travel  expenses,  to  those  in  the  military 
service,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  al- 
lowance to  civilian  employees. 

The  situation  which  now  exists  is  that 
when  militai-y  personnel  travel  in  con- 
junction with  civIUan  personnel  on  the 
same  missions,  the  civilian  personnel  are 
allowed  $4  more  for  expenses,  per  day, 
than  are  the  military  personnel.  That 
is  a  manifest  injustice;  and  this  bill  to 
remedy  that  situation  should  be  en- 
acted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  7723)  to  amend  secUon  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
by  Increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances for  actual  expenses  Incident 
to  travel. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  not  repeat  the  details  of  my 
point  of  personal  privilege;  but  the  same 
statement  I  made  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vious bill  applies  to  this  bill,  and  similar 
stories  have  been  spread. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  repeat — and  even  more  vigor- 
ously, if  possible — what  I  said  concerning 
the  allegations  made  against  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  They  are  unfoimded,  and 
they  have  no  basis  whatsoever. 

Furthermore,  if  anyone  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  to  take  up  these  bills  at  that  time, 
I  think  it  Is  the  one  who  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibihty  for  calling  up  the  bills 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, again  I  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  customarily  fair  treatment  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  say  that  at  that  time  the  ma- 
jority leader  informed  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  told  him  she  wished 
to  be  notified  when  the  bill  was  to  be 
called  up.  because  she  desired  to  offer 
the  recomputation  allowance  amend- 
ment to  it;  and  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  recomputation  al- 
lowance amendment  reach  the  floor  un- 
til the  committee  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  it  and  to  take  some 
action  on  it. 

I  therefore  asked  him  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  until  the  com- 
mittee could  take  some  action  on  it.  I 
thought  that  was  the  proper  course  to 
pursue,  and  I  think  It  Is. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 


If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  biU  (Hil.  7723)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1020,  Senate  bill  2554,  which  is  the  Sen- 
ate bill  dealing  with  the  same  subject 
of  equalizing  the  per  diem  rates  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non], be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GREETINGS  TO  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
GUILLERMO  VALENCIA  OP  CO- 
LOMBIA AND  HIS  WIFE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution,  which  I  now  read  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration: 

Whereas  the  newly  elected  President  of 
Colombia,  the  Honorable  GuiUermo  Valen- 
cia. l8  now  a  visitor  to  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  Mr.  Valencia  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  20  consecutive  years  as  a  Sen- 
ator In  his  country,  from  which  position  His 
Excellency  was  elected  President,  both  of 
which  facts  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  have  taken  due  and  appreciative  no- 
tice; and 

Whereas  the  gracious  wife  and  companion 
of  President-elect  Valencia  is  now  hospital- 
ized in  the  United  States:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  sends  to  Mrs. 
Valencia  greetings  and  welcome,  and  best 
wishes  for  early  recovery;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  bouquet  of  American 
roses  be  purchased  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  be  laken  by  special  courier 
to  Mrs.  Valencia,  as  a  token  of  the  Senate's 
esteem  for  her,  for  her  distinguished  hus- 
band, and  for  the  people  of  Colombia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  355)  was 
agreed  to. 


FLATHEAD  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT,  MONTANA 

Mr.   SMATHERS.     Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the      v 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1578,  Sen- 
ate bill  1912. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1912)  to  increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  irriga- 
tion project,  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  in  line  5.  to  strike 
out  "$4,100,000"  and  Insert  "$6,200,000', 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 6(c)   of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1948  («2 
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Stat.  260) ,  Is  hereby  amended  by  changing 
$1,000,000  to  tSJZOO.OOO. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  explaining  the  purpose  and 
need  for  this  particular  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PVTLPOaX 

The  purpose  of  S.  1913,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators MsTCALr  and  Mansfixlo,  of  Montana, 
Is  to  Increase  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion (or  the  completion  of  the  construction 
of  the  Irrigation  and  power  systems  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  irrigation  project,  Mon- 
tana. Additional  construction  Is  necessary 
to  complete  the  irrigation  and  power  facili- 
ties through  extension  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  canal  and  lateral  systems  and  of  the 
power  and  electric  service  lines. 

This  project  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reser- 
vation was  begun  in  1909,  and  varlo\is  acts  of 
Congress  through  the  years  have  provided 
appropriations  for  the  continuation  of  the 
project. 

The  project  consists  of  two  main  featxires: 
(1)  The  Irrigation  system  which  Includes 
138.194.56  acres  of  Irrigable  lands  (a  total  of 
•  11,307,904.66  had  been  Invested  In  the  Irri- 
gation system  as  of  October  31,  1960),  and 
(3)  the  power  distribution  system  and  small 
generating  plant  In  which  i^proxlmately 
$1,900,447.03  of  reimbursable  funds,  plus 
$875,854.63  of  earned  power  revenues,  or  a 
total    of    $3,776,301.65,    have   been    Invested. 

Approximately  $3,615,896.70  of  the  Inveiit- 
ment  In  the  Irrigation  system  and  $70,533.73 
of  the  power  Investment  have  been  repaid. 
Within  the  irrigation  system  110,000  acres 
are  presently  assessable. 

The  irrigation  system  already  constructed 
consists  of  six  main  canals  totaling  194  miles, 
775  miles  of  laterals,  and  three  pximplng 
plants  with  lifts  of  335.  43.  and  79 
feet.  The  power  system  consists  of  430  miles 
of  transmission  and  distribution  lines,  a  330- 
kllowatt  generating  plant,  and  several  sub- 
stations. The  power  system  serves  some 
5.400  customers  within  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1912)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  CAROLINA  POWER 
b   LIGHT  CO. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calender  No.  1579,  House 
bill  3840. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
3840)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


with  an  amendment  on  page  3,  after  line 
14,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sxc.  3.  The  conveyance  Issued  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to, 
and  use  of.  the  land  and  the  lake  thereon 
for  boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  other 
recreation  to  the  extent  such  access  and  use 
are  consistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
lake  as  a  source  of  uncontamlnated  water 
for  industrial  piirposes. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  as  contained 
in  the  report  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTKPOSX    OF    MIAaTnUt 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  3840,  as  amended,  is 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  of  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  113  acres  of  specifically  described  fed- 
erally owned  lands  for  use  as  a  cooling  water 
lake  in  connection  with  operation  of  the  com- 
pany's steam  electric  power  generating  plant. 
The  water,  shores,  and  adjacent  uplands  of 
this  lake  would  be  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany for  public  recreational  uses. 

The  lands  to  be  sold  are  not  required  for 
tiny  inunediate  or  foreseeable  Federal  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CAREER 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1949,  AND 
MAKE  PERMANENT  THE  DEPEND- 
ENTS   ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1539,  H.R. 
11221. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11221)  to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  U.S.C.  252) ,  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  to  make 
permanent  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2201  et  seq.) ,  and  for  other  purF>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  table  In  section  303(f)  of  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(37  U.S.C.  353(f) ) ,  prescribing  monthly  basic 
allowances  for  quarters  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"  Pay  (trade 

without 
dependents 

with 
dependents 

O-IO 

$iflo.ao 

16a  20 
1IM).20 
lfla20 

14a  10 

13a20 

12a  00 

lO&OO 
9&10 
8&20 
120.00 
lO&OO 
O&IO 
8&X 
BA.20 
U.20 
•.iOO 
7a  20 
7a  20 
7a  20 
4&00 
4&00 
4S.00 
4&.00 

$201  00 

0-« 

201.00 

o-% 

201.00 

0-7 

201  00 

o-« 

i7a  10 

0-6 

1S7.  80 

0-4 

148iOS 

0-3 

130  08 

0-2 

12a  00 

O-l 

ua  10 

W-4 

148.  08 

W-S. 

13a  06 

W-2 

i2aoo 

W-1 

iia  10 

E-9... 

::::::::::::: 

i2aoo 

E-8 

i2aoo 

E-7 

114.  M 

E-« 

iia  10 

E-5 

106.00 

E-4  (OTW  4  yetrs  servtoe) 

E-t  (4  yean  or  less  scrviee) 

E-3 

106.00 
48.00 
4&00 

E-2 

48.00 

E-1 

46.00" 

Sxc.  2.  Section  303(g)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  (37  U.S.C.  253(g))  U 
repealed. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  30a(h)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  n.S.C. 
353(h) ) ,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "subsection 
(f )  of  this  section"  and  substituting  In  place 
thereof  the  words  "section  3  of  the  Depend- 
ents AssUtance  Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
3303)"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  words  "in  pay  grade* 
E-1.  E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4  (four  years'  or  leaa 
service)"  after  the  words  "enlisted  members 
with  dependents"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "(or  in  the 
case  of  enlisted  members  In  pay  grades  E-4 
and  E-5,  $60;  or  In  the  case  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers in  pay  grades  E-6.  E-7,  E-8.  and  E-9. 
$80)";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  new  clause 
Immediately  before  the  colon  preceding  the 
second  proviso:  ";  or  (7)  for  the  calendar 
months  In  which  such  member  serves  on 
active  duty  for  training  (including  full-time 
duty  performed  by  members  of  the  Army  or 
Air  National  Guard  for  which  they  receive 
pay  from  the  United  States  under  section 
316,  503,  504,  or  505  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code)  If  that  training  Is  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  or  more". 

Sec.  4.  The  £>ependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et 
seq).  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  section  3  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
3203 )  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act.  sec- 
tion 302(f)  of  the  Act  of  October  12.  1919 
(Public  Law  351,  Eighty-flrst  Congress),  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  that  portion 
of  the  table  appearing  therein  which  pre- 
scribes monthly  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
for  enlisted  members  In  pay  grades  E-1, 
E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4  (foxu-  years'  or  less  serv- 
ice) and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  table : 


"Pay  grade 


With- 
out 
depend- 
ents 


E-4  (4  years  or  less 

service) 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1 


$66.20 
66.20 
66.20 
(&20 


1  de- 
pend- 
ent 


$83.10 
66.20 
66.20 
56.20 


2  de- 
pend- 
ents 


$83.10 
83.10 
83.10 
811^ 


3or 
UMre 
depend- 
ents 


$106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
106.00"; 
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(2)  by  amending  section  7  (50  App.  UB.C. 

2207)  by  striking  out  the  words  "on  training 
duty,"  and  substituting  in  place  thereof  the 
words  "In  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  K-3.  and  B5-4 
(four  years*  or  less  service)  on  active  duty 
for  training  for  less  than  30  days,  to  en- 
listed members  on  active  duty  for  trsdnlng 
under  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (50  TJS.C. 
1013),  or  any  other  enlistment  program;  that 
requires  an  Initial  period  of  active  duty  for 
training,":  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  8  (50  App.  US.C. 

2208)  by  striking  out  the  words  "For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act"  and  capitalizing  the 
first  letter  of  the  next  word  and  by  Inserting 
the  words  "(over  four  years'  service)"  after 
the  words  "pay  grade  E-4". 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretaries  of  the  departments 
concerned  shall  have  the  same  authority  with 
respect  to  payments  of  quarters  allowances 
to  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  pay  grades  E-4  (over  4  years'  service) 
through  E-9  that  they  have  with  respect 
to  enlisted  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  pay  grades  E-1,  E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4  (4 
years'  or  less  service)  imder  sections  10  and 
11  of  the  Dependents  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1950 
(50  App.  use.  2210,2211). 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  (c)  and  (f)  of  the  Act 
of  May  19,  1962.  chapter  310  (66  Stet.  79, 
80)  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963. 


LUMP-SUM  READJUSTMENT  PAY- 
MENTS FOR  MEMBERS  OF  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pn^sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RussillI.  Through  an 
inadvertence  in  my  office  and  one  of 
those  misunderstandings  that  sometimes 
happen  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  H.R.  8773 
was  passed  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  had  earlier  written  the  majority 
leader  to  advise  him  that  I  desired  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  that  bill,  and 
on  the  floor  this  morning,  during  the 
morning  hour,  I  had  spoken  In  support 
of  my  amendment  and  caused  it  to  be 
printed  and  advised  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  up  when  the  bill  was  considered. 

I  fully  realize  that  no  discourtesy  to 
me  was  intended,  and  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  share  the  blame  in  not  realizing 
the  bill  was  going  to  be  taken  up  a  few 
moments  ago. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment 
was  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  act 
effecUve  June  30,  1962.  Instead  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act,  as  is  presently  provided. 
My  reason  for  wishing  to  make  that 
change  is  that  I  have  received  several 
communications  from  Reserve  officers 
who  are  about  to  be  retired  and  who 
will  be  retired  after  today  but  before 
June  30.  1962.  I  hdve  in  my  hand  a 
typical  letter  from  n  captain,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  at  Westover  Air  Force  Base. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  could  be  re- 
considered, and  if  it  could  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  the  effective  date  June  30. 
1962.  what  I  am  sure  is  an  unintentional 
injustice  to  a  number  of  Reserve  officers 
could  be  avoided.  I  wonder  whether  my 
good  friend  who  is  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  and  the  majority  leader  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  so 
that  the  effective  date  might  be  changed. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  First.  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  intended  to  propose  an 
amendment.  I  was  not  present  when  the 
Senator  made  his  statement  during 
the  morning  hour.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  amendment  was  at  the  desk  until 
after  the  bill  had  been  passed.  At  that 
time,  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
brought  the  amendment  to  me  and  asked 
if  the  bill  could  be  reconsidered,  for  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment.  I  told 
him.  as  I  tell  the  distinguished  Senator. 
I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. 

If  the  House  passes  the  bill  and  if  it 
is  signed  before  June  30.  as  it  should 
be.  for  we  hope  that  the  House  will 
accept  the  amendment  and  send  the  bill 
to  the  White  House,  the  bill  will  be  en- 
acted. The  reason  we  were  so  desirous  of 
getting  the  bill  before  the  Senate  was 
to  avoid  the  very  Injustice  of  which  the 
Senator  complains.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  have  the  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate  in  ample  time  to  get  it  through 
the  legislative  process.  It  is  a  House  bill. 
The  Senate  has  amended  it.  If  the 
House  will  accept  the  amendment,  as  I 
hope  it  will,  the  bill  can  be  sent  to  the 
President,  and  If  signed,  can  go  on  the 
statute  books  before  the  date  set  forth 
in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  worries 
me.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  would  be  effective  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment.  It  is  limited 
to  that  date.  I  am  worried  about  the 
young  men  who  are  to  be  retired  between 
now  and  June  30,  who  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  the  act  unless  the  effective  date 
were  postponed  imtU  June  30,  to  take 
them  in. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
must  be  a  cutoff  date  at  some  time.  This 
question  has  been  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Senate  passed  a  similar  bill,  which  was 
sent  to  the  House  the  year  before  last. 
The  House  did  not  consider  the  bill  at 
that  time.  The  reason  we  have  brought 
the  bill  forth  now  is  that  we  thought  we 
had  reason  to  believe  the  House  would 
consider  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  quite  in  accord 
with  the  Senator  that  there  should  be 
a  cutoff  date.  My  only  point  is  that 
the  cutoff  date  should  be  June  30.  only 
5  days  from  now.  to  take  care  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  retired  June  30  who  may 
lose  the  benefits  of  the  bill  If  it  should 
become  effective  before  that  date. 

Mr.   RUSSELL.     Mr.   President,   un- 
doubtedly some  young  men  are  being 
separated  from  service  today.    I  do  not 
see  that  the  one  who  may  be  separated 
June  30  should  have  any  advantage  over 
the  one  who  is  separated  on  June  25. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  fear  the  Senator  and 
I  are  still  talking  at  cross  purposes.    I 
shall  try  to  make  my  point  clear  to  the 
Senator. 

The  individuals  who  are  separated  to- 
day will  be  covered  by  the  bill,  because 
it  will  not  be  signed  until  after  today. 
If  the  bill  is  signed  after  today  but  be- 


I 

fore  jJune  30.  a  relatively  large  group 
of  Reserve  officers  who  have  already  re- 
celvejd  notices  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
tired on  June  30  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  bill.  To  prevent  that  Injustice,  I 
wish  to  make  the  cutoff  date  June  30  In- 
stead of  the  date  on  which  the  President 
signs  the  bill,  which  could  be  before 
June  30. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Any  man  who  is 
separated  involuntarily  after  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  bill  will  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  It  does  not  matter  what  day  that  is. 
If  by  some  legislative  alchemy  the  bill 
might  be  approved  by  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President  tonight  and  the 
man  is  retired  tomorrow,  he  will  get  the 
benefits  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  retroactive  pro- 
visions offered  to  take  care  of  individuals. 
We  are  dealing  with  Armed  Forces  which 
now  number  2.700.000  people.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  Reserve  officers  in 
the  services.  As  deserving  as  the  case 
of  this  young  captain  may  be.  I  think  he 
ought  to  take  his  chances  along  with  the 
other  Reserve  officers  to  be  affected  by 
the  legislation.  There  have  been  liter- 
ally thousands  of  them  who  have  been 
separated  in  the  past  3  or  4  years  under 
the  existing  law.  However  notable  may 
have  been  the  services  rendered  by  the 
individual  whom  the  Senator  ha'S  in 
mind,  I  do  not  think  he  Is  entitled  to 
have  any  preferential  treatment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further  and  finally.  I  shall  not  ask  him 
to  yield  again. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  obviously  not 
been  able  to  get  across  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia  the  point  I  have  In  mind,  and  it 
Is  my  fault.  I  know  my  friend  from 
Georgia  is  a  man  of  great  fairness  and 
good  will.  I  am  confident  that  If  I  can 
sit  down  with  him  for  15  minutes  or  a 
half  hour  I  can  persuade  him  that  what 
Is  happening  may  be  an  Injustice  to  a 
relatively  large  number  of  officers  who 
may  not  receive  the  benefits  of  the  bill 
passed  this  afternoon,  but  who  would  do 
so  if  a  very  simple  amendment  could  be 
adopted  to  make  the  effective  date  June 
30.  I  know  I  could  persuade  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  made  the  date 
June  30.  1962.  and  the  President  were 
to  sign  the  bill  on  the  28th  of  June,  a 
man  separated  on  the  28th  of  June 
would  not  get  the  benefits  of  the  bill, 
because  he  would  be  separated  before  the 
30th  of  June. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  whom  I  have  the  utmost  regard, 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  pass  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Armed  Forces,  as  large 
as  they  are  now.  without  woridng  some 
hardship  on  some  man  somewhere. 
There  will  be  some  fellow  who  will  be 
separated  one  day,  and  the  law  will  take 
effect  the  next  day.  I  do  not  care  what 
the  provision  Is;  whether  it  deals  with 
compensation,  with  housing  allowances, 
with  retired  benefits,  or  something  else. 
It  is  impossible  to  exactly  equalize  the 
situation. 

The  situation  is  the  same  as  that  with 
respect  to  a  tax  bill.  We  cannot  com- 
pletely equalize  a  tax  bill.  What  Is  a 
fair  tax  for  one  man  is  likely  to  force 
another  out  of  business. 

/■  - 
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As  much  as  I  would  like  to  have  the 
bill  reconsidered,  regretfully  I  must  op- 
pose the  Senator's  suggestion.  The  bill 
will  be  effective  the  day  it  is  signed,  if 
the  bill  Is  approved  by  the  House.  We 
hope  that  will  be  this  week.  Any  man 
who  is  due  to  be  separated  on  the  30th 
day  of  June  will  get  the  full  benefits  of 
the  bill.  I  can  absolutely  assure  the 
Senator  of  that  statement,  whether  it  in- 
volves a  small  group  or  a  large  group. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inqxiiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  advise  me  how  long  the  bill  passed 
this  afternoon,  H.R.  8773,  will  remain  in 
the  control  of  the  Senate,  so  that  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  would  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
ordinary  course  the  bill  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  what  time  tomor- 
row, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mes- 
sages from  the  Senate  usually  arrive  at 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  time 
that  body  meets. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to 
which  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  it  been  decided  at 
what  time  the  Senate  will  meet  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  thought 
that  the  Senate  would  convene  at  12 
o'clock.  So  long  as  the  Senator  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  speak.  I  wish 
to  state  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 


I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  about  the 
particular  amendment  which  he  has  in 
mind.  I  am  sure  one  was  sent,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suspect  that  when  my 
friend  goes  back  to  his  office  he  will 
find  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  been 
there  today.    That  must  be  the  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rely  on 
what  I  know  is  the  fairness  and  Justice 
of  my  friend  from  Georgia.  I  ask  him 
to  indulge  me  with  a  private  conference 
on  this  question  at  some  time  within 
the  next  45  minutes  or  an  hour.  If  I 
cannot  convince  him  I  am  correct  about 
it,  I  shall  make  no  further  effort.  If  I 
can,  I  am  sure  another  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  me  when  the  Senate  convenes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  be  happy  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  the  distlriguished  Senator.  I  have 
been  dealing  with  proposed  legislation  of 
that  kind  for  many  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  amend  it  so  as  to  take  care  of 
every  case  and  to  equalize  cases.  What 
would  the  Senator  do  about  the  man  who 
was  separated  yesterday? 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  would  be  covered. 
Everyone  would  be  covered  except  the 
poor  fellows  who  would  be  discharged 
on  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  In  favor  of 
making  the  bill  retroactive.  How  would 
the  retroactive  date  be  set?  These  men 
have  been  separated  for  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
the  provision  retroactive.  Let  us  not 
continue  the  discussion  at  this  time.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  discuss  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  after  adjournment.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  his  courtesy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  6MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  26.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA'HON 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  25,  1962: 

In  thk  Akmt 

Chaplain  (Ck)I.)  Charles  Edwin  Brown,  Jr.. 
02S845,  rr.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief 
of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army,  as  ma]or  general 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  as  major  general  In  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3036,  3084. 
3307,  3442,  and  3447.  — ^ 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  25.  1962: 
U.S.  An  PoKcx 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  the  grade 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
35  and  section  8373,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

Col.  Arthur  R.  DeBolt  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

In  thi  Navt  and  Mabink  Cobp* 
The  nominations  beglmilnf  Van  P. 
Uacopoulos  to  be  ensign  In  the  Navy,  and 
ending  Carl  It  Tale  to  b«  aecond  lieutenant 
In  the  Marin*  Oorpa.  which  nomination* 
w«re  r«celv«d  by  the  Senate  and  app«ar«d 
in  the  CoNoaaacxoNAi,  Raooas  on  Jun*  la, 

i9ea. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tlie  Mezicaa  National  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  Mexican  national  lottery. 

In  1961,  the  gross  receipts  were  al- 
most $56  million  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment received  about  $15  million. 

Mr.  Spe£Lker,  Mexico,  like  the  other 
nations  of  Latin  America,  realized  the 
merits  of  lotteries  long  ago.  There  is 
not  One  Latin  American  country  that 
does  not  have  a  national  or  State  lot- 
tery. The  lottery  is  a  time-tested  and 
proven  financial  device  dating  back  sev- 
eral centuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we,  in 
the  United  States,  overcame  outdated 
prejudices  and  biases  to  take  the  prop>er 
view  of  gambling  and  its  relation  to  the 
Government.  Gambling  Is  ineradicable 
and  the  Government  should  act  to  con- 


trol it  rather  than  ignore  it.  A  nationjJ 
lottery  in  the  United  States  would  make 
the  gambling  urge  work  for  the  public 
good.  It  would  easily  pump  into  our 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  In  new 
income  which  can  be  used  to  cut  taxes 
and  reduce  our  big  national  debt. 


National  School  Lunch  Prop-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  over  the 
years  has  served  beneficially  to  improve 
the  health  of  our  school  students  and. 
as  well,  to  provide  a  significant  outlet 
for  surplus  farm  commodities. 

Currently,  the  administration  Is  pro- 
posing a  change  in  formula  for  appor- 
tioning Federal  funds  to  the  States  for 
the  school  programs. 


This  recommendation,  I  believe. 
should  be  very  carefully  reviewed  by 
Congress. 

In  a  weekend  address  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations.  I  was  privileged  to  dis- 
cuss the  impact  of  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Natzonal  School  Lttnch  Progkaic 
(Excerpts  of  address  prepared  for  delivery  by 

Senator  Alkxakdes  Wilet.  Republican,  of 

Wisconsin,  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations. 

June  23, 1962) 

Senator  Aixxandes  Wn.ET.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  In  a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin  ra- 
dio stations  today  discussed  the  school  lunch 
program. 

There  follows  the  text  of  Senator  Wilit's 
address : 

"Over  the  years  this  program  now  benefit- 
ing more  than  14  million  students  annually 
has  been  (1)  an  Important  factor  for  Im- 
proving the  health  of  our  youth;  and  (2)  a 
significant  outlet  for  dairy  and  other  mrplus 
commodities. 

"In  Wisconsin,  over  270,000  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  lui^ch  program  last  year.  For 


1962,   it  is  estimated   this  number  will  In- 
crease to  over  296.000. 

"The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  this 
week  held  hearings  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1963.  About  $118  million 
are  being  requested  lor  the  program. 

"Of  special  significance,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  recommending  a  change  In 
formula  for  allocating  funds.  Presently, 
money  Is  allocated  according  to  two  major 
f actors:  (1)  the  school  age  population  of 
each  State;  and  (2)  the  relationship  of  each 
State's  per  capita  income  to  the  national 
per  capita  Income. 

"The  Secretary,  however.  Is  recommending 
a  change  to  provide  fc>r  distribution  of  funds 
according  to  such  factors,  as  (a)  the  num- 
ber of  students  participating,  rather  than  on 
population  of  the  Stfete;  (b)  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State,  based  on  3-year  average; 
and  (c)  assistance  according  to  need,  with 
additional  funds  earm  u-ked  for  schools  In  ex- 
tremely low  Income  areas. 

"The  proposed  amendments,  as  usual,  are 
wrapped  up  In  far  more  complex  legislative 
language.  If  adopted,  however,  these  would 
have  a  significant  Impiict  upon  the  program. 
"The  Congress,  therefore,  will  need  to 
carefully  evaluate  the  propxised  changes  to 
determine  (a)  whether  or  not  It  would  be 
equitable;  (b)  what  would  be  the  Impact 
upon  the  present  program.  Including  effect 
here  In  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  elsewhere  In 
the  Nation. 

"In  the  Badger  State,  we  have  special  in- 
terest In  the  proposed  changes;  for.  If 
adopted.  It  would  meaa  a  reduced  level  of 
Federal  support. 

"In  the  Interests  of  youth  health,  the 
dairy-farm  economy,  iind  the  Nation,  the 
Congress,  In  my  Judgm<jnt,  then  needs  to  (1) 
reexamine  the  progrson  Itself,  to  deter- 
mine how  It  can  furtlitr  be  improved:  (2) 
carefully  consider  the  equity,  or  Inequity,  of 
the  proposed  formula  changes:  and  then  (3) 
carry  forward,  and  as  ntceaaary  expand,  the 
program  to  meet  the  bwt  intaraata  of  tht 
people  and  the  NatloD. 
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Riral  El«€trtficatk>n  AdminUtratioB 
Profraii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  REA  program  in  Kansas 
for  many  years,  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  statement  in  the  House  Report  No. 
1691  on  REA.  Briefly,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  statements  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  REA  program  contained  in 
this  House  report. 

I  believe  that  the  r^>ort  falls  to  recog- 
nize the  consumer-member-owner  rela- 
tionship of  the  rura^  electric  coopera- 
tives and  their  customers.  The  electric 
cooperatives  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas  are  certainly  seeking 
the  best  rates,  terms,  and  conditions  on 
their  power  supply,  and  I  believe  this  is 
true  of  rural  electrtcs  all  across  the 
country. 

In  my  view,  the  electric  cooperatives 
are  fully  justified  in  insisting  on  their 
right  to  decide  on  their  own  power  sup- 
ply arrangements.  They,  more  than 
anyone  else,  know  what  Is  best  for  them. 


They  rightly  object  to  revealing  their 
business  plans  to  power  companies.  No 
other  business  is  subject  to  such  harass- 
ment. 

The  needs  of  rural  America  call  for  a 
vigorous  REA  program.  Let  us  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  to  help  it  to  do  a 
better  job,  providing  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  with  the  tools  to  serve 
farmers  and  rural  people  on  a  first-class 
basis. 


The  Major  Challenges  Confrontiiig  the 
Nation — Address  by  Senator  Wiley  at 
American  Le^on  Pknic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  25. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
I  was  privileged  to  review,  with  the 
American  Legion  of  Little  Chute,  Wis., 
the  major  challenges  confronting  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Major  Chaixxngk  CoNrmoNTiNO 
THK  Nation 

(ExcerpU  of  address  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Senator  Aucxandsr  Wilxt.  Republican,  of 
Wlaeonaln.  at  the  American  Legion  picnic, 
LitUe  Chute,  Wla..  Sunday  afternoon. 
June  SM.  isea) 

ICambara  and  families  of  tha  Amarloaa 
Laclon,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  lira. 
Wiley  and  myaelf  to  Join  you  at  thU  picnic. 

Hovanng  aptrlUlke  above  us,  and  aoarlika 
within  aome  of  us  exist  memorlaa,  wounda 
and  Images,  real  and  ghostly,  of  past  Umea 
and  places  not  too  different  from  this  out-of- 
door  area:  of  bursting  bombs;  of  "labeled" 
bullets;  of  gouged  earth;  of  dying  breaths; 
and  of  all  the  terrible  entrails  of  battle. 

The  great  healer,  time,  fortunately  dims 
these  memories. 

Yet,  the  Indelible  Imprint  upon  you.  and 
upon  the  Nation,  provides  the  reasons,  the 
common  welding  bonds,  of  service,  of  sacri- 
fice, of  patriotism,  of  why  you  are  here 
today. 

The  guns  of  the  great  war  now  long  have 
been  stilled.  Yet,  around  us  Is  a  silent  war, 
shattered  now  and  then  with  explosive  bom- 
bardments followed  again  by  the  strange 
awesome,   and  sometimes  ominous,  silence. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Why.  after 
all  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  past  must  we 
again,  seemingly  in  each  generation,  face 
and  be  threatened  by.  the  great,  tragic.  Im- 
moral waste  and  destruction  of  war? 

Because  the  people  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  not  yet  found  a  way,  despite 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  of  exist- 
ence, to  live  together  In  peace. 

Under  conununlsm,  the  world  could  live  In 
peace  but  also  In  slavery. 

A  freedom-loving  people,  our  history  re- 
echoes, and  our  p>olicies  reflect,  the  ringing 
words  of  Patrick  Henry:  "Give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death." 

Challenged  by  powerful  communism 
mobilized  for  global  conquest,  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, again  In  our  time  now  must  prove  or  dis- 
prove whether  we  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 


to  successfully  defend  the  ramparts  of 
freedom. 

Can  we  do  it? 

Yes.  If  a  world-deetroylng  nuclear  war 
can  be  avoided,  we  can  successfvtlly  outcom- 
pete   and  outprogreas  the  Red   empire. 

Tn»K  TUawiNO  AGAIK8T   COMICXTNISM 

Since  World  War  n  the  Reds  have  gained 
control  of  about  a  billion  people  In  the 
Communist  bloc,  including  USJSJl.,  Com- 
munist China,  Rumania.  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Bulgaria.  East  Germany.  Hunmu-y 
and  Albania. 

On  the  global  horizons,  however,  there  are 
now  signs  appearing  that  (1)  the  peak  of 
the  Red  tide  may  have  been  reached;  (2)  the 
perimeter  of  the  Western  World  has  hard- 
ened, making  even  "chipping"  aggressions 
more  difficult;  and  (8)  the  Communist  sys- 
tems in  the  U.S.SJI.  and  Red  China,  exist- 
ing long  enough  to  prove,  or  disprove,  work- 
ability, have  suffered  serious  setbacks.  For 
example : 

(a)  The  agricultural  programs  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China,  regrettably  along 
with  starving  human  beings,  have  fallen  on 
their  faces; 

(b)  The  lack  of  consumer  goods  to  meet 
day-to-day  needs  of  the  people,  stands  as  a 
mark  against  the  Communist  systems — par- 
Ucularly  In  the  eyes  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations  looking  for  systems  to  best  promote 
progress  In  their  own  countries;  and 

(c)  Production  wise,  the  West— In  fact, 
the  United  States  alone — Is  stlU  far  out- 
stripping the  entire  Communist  bloc. 

In  historical  perspective,  then,  the  rise  of 
communism  may  well  have  reached  Its  pin- 
nacle. 

Realistically,  however,  effective.  antl-Com- 
munUt  policies  of  the  West,  as  well  as  the 
weaknesses  of  communism.  Itself,  will  de- 
termine the  rate  of  decline  of  Red  Influence, 
If  at  all,  in  the  world. 

The  challenge,  then,  raqulraa  the  West  to 
strategically  reconcentrata.  and  if  niniaaarj. 
redirect  Ita  pollUoal,  aoonomlc,  military,  and 
Idaologloal  foroaa  for  apaedlng  the  downfall 
of  oommunlam.  SpaolfloaUy,  aueh  atapa 
ahould  Ineluda  making  tha  moat  of  fatluraa 
by  the  Communiat  ayatam  in  agriculture 
and  other  economic  programa,  maintaining 
a  hardened  free  world  perimeter  against 
Communist  aggression,  and  strengthening  a 
deterrent  force  of  sufficient  power  to  maka 
broad -scale  nuclear  aggression  suicide  for 
the  attacking  nation. 

Keeping  a  flexible  flghtlng  force  "on  the 
alert"  particularly  In  those  areas  of  the 
world  In  which  the  East-Weet  lines  have 
not  been  clearly  defined  and  the  Reds  still 
may  venture  lesser  aggressions;  and  under- 
taking a  more  effective  political,  economic. 
Ideological  counteroffensive  aimed  toward 
(a)  thwarting  Red  aggressions,  (b)  breaking 
up  the  Communist  bloc,  and  (c)  strength- 
ening the  non-Communist  nations. 

At  such  a  decisive  time  In  history,  more- 
over, there  Is  no  excuse  or  Justification  for 
haggling  among,  with  a  resulting  weakening 
of  Western  allies,  and  for  falling  to  carry 
forward  a  dynamic,  all-encompassing  effort 
to  defeat  the  Communist  conspiracy  on  all 
fronts. 

As  Americans,  and  particularly  as  veterans, 
your  members.  Including  more  than  22  mil- 
lion, including  more  than  470.000  in  Wis- 
consin, have  special  day-to-day  problems. 

Recognizing  that  the  scars  of  war  cannot 
magically  be  wiped  away,  the  Nation  has 
adopted  the  most  extensive  veterans  program 
of  any  nation  on  earth. 

For  fiscal  year  1963,  over  $5.2  billion  are 
earmarked  for  veterans  programs,  including 
$1  billion  for  operations  of  medical  and  hos- 
pital programs;  over  $3.8  billion  paid  directly 
to  veterans'  widows  and  chUdren  for  com- 
pensational  pensions  and  other  expenditures 
for  readjustment  problems;  education  and 
training:    conatructlon.    maintenance,    and 
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modernization  of  the  VA  hoepital  system,  and 
other  purposes. 

In  such  a  complex  program,  there  Is,  of 
course,  continuing  need  for  amendment, 
modernization,  and  change  in  laws  regulating 
the  system. 

Currently,  there  are  a  variety  of  bills  pend- 
ing before  Congress  which,  though  less 
broadscoped  than  many  of  the  past,  never- 
theless deal  with  serious  difficulties  still  con- 
fronting the  veterans.  These  Include  bills 
for  the  following  purposes:  veteran  rehabili- 
tation vocationally,  compensation  for  de- 
pendent parents  and  children,  disability 
compensation  for  blinded  vets,  pensions  for 
hospitalized  vets  with  dependents,  pilot 
studies  and  new  problems  of  elderly, 
chronically  111  or  handicapped  vets,  and 
the  outlook  for  adjustments  of  benefits 
for  vets  with  service-connected  disability,  be- 
cause of  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

As  In  the  past,  I  shall  of  course  give  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  the  needs  of  your- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  veterans. 

CONCLUSION 

Now  out  of  uniform,  you  continue  to  serve 
the  country  in  peace  as  you  did  In  war. 

Over  the  years,  you  have  reflected  the  high- 
est principles  and  traditions,  not  only  as 
veterans,  but  as  patriotic  Americans. 

As  Images  of  the  past,  of  great  battles,  of 
heroic  deeds,  living  and  dead,  are  relived 
here  in  conversation,  in  thought,  and  In 
memory,  we  remember  again  with  Lincoln 
that  we  can  best  revere  these  sacrifices  by  a 
"rededlcatlon  to  the  great  tasks  remaining 
before  us." 


Ensworth  Questioiuiaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of_  Kansas,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share 
the  results  with  my  colleagues  today  by 
placing  a  summary  of  the  results  in  the 

RiCORD. 

Along  with  that  summary,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  An- 
gelo  Scott,  of  the  lola  (Kans.)  Register, 
comprising  his  comments  upon  some  of 
the  questionnaire  results.  As  usual.  Mr. 
Scott's  comments  are  trenchant,  to  the 
point,  and  wise. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
insert  the  questionnaire  tabulation  and 
editorial  at  this  point: 

ELXSWOBTH   QlTESTIONNAai 

We  sent  out  over  118.000  questionnaires 
to  the  citizens  of  our  congressional  district. 
The  response  was  overwhelming,  and  con- 
sequently there  has  been  a  delay  In  arriv- 
ing at  a  final  tabulation  of  the  results.  The 
tabulation  Is  now  complete. 

1.  Do  jrou  believe  a  balanced  national 
budget  is  essential:  46.9  percent;  desirable, 
46.0  percent;  unimportant,  7.1  percent. 

2.  Which,  if  any.  of  the  following  actions 
would  you  favor  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget? 

Percent 

Raise  personal  taxes 0.37 

Raise  business  taxes .38 

Reduce  defense  spending .  S5 

Reduce  domestic  spending 56.00 

Reduce  foreign  aid  appropriations 77.00 

Revise  and  reform  tax  structwe 59.90 


(On  this  question  many  people  checked 
several  answers,  rather  than  a  choice  of  one. 
so  percentages  are  figured  IndlvlduaUy 
against  the  total  number.) 

3.  If  the  Federal  Qovernment  -can  reduce 
taxes,  should  tax  relief  to  indlvi^duals  have 
priority  over  tax  benefit  to  business? 

Percent 

Yes — 49.9 

No _._  60. 1 

4.  In  regard  to  Cuba,  should  the  United 
States : 

Percent 

Continue  its  present  policies 8.8 

Recognize   and   do   business    with   the 

Castro  government 1.2 

Encourage  the  overthrow  of  the  Castro 

government 67. 4 

Use  American  troopw  to  overthrow  the 

Castro  government 22.6 

5.  Should  the  United  States  send  troops 
to  South  Vietnam  if  necessary  to  prevent 
that  country's  seizure  by  the  Communists: 

Percent 

Yes 27. 3 

No - 72. 7 

6.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
insist  on  an  adequate  inspection  in  any  test 
ban  agreement : 

Percent 

Yea. 97.  5 

No. -. 2.  5 

7.  Are  3rou  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment helping  provide  medical  benefits  to  the 
aged? 

Percent 

Yes _  74.  1 

No 26. 9 

If  so,  do  you  prefer  that  to  be  done : 

Percent 

Through  the  social  security  system 40. 2 

By  some  other  method 69.  8 

8.  Should  the  Federal  Oovernnxent  pro- 
vide funds  to  assist  localities  in: 

Constructing  public  schools:  Percent 
Yes.. 74.  5 

No as.  5 

Paying  teachers'  salaries: 

Percent 

Yes _ 14.  4 

No 85.  6 

9.  Should  private  and/or  parochial  schools 
receive  the  same  Federal  benefits  as  pubUc 
schools? 

Percent 

Yes 8. 4 

No 96.  6 

10.  About  5  million  Americans  were  pre- 
vented from  voting  in  the  last  election  be- 
cause they  could  not  meet  local  residence 
requirements.  Would  you  favor  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  ease  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  national  elections? 

Percent 

Yes 75 

No 25 

[From  the   lola    (Kans.)    Register.  June   7. 

1962] 

Word  Fkom  thx  Pkoflx 

Congressman  Bob  Ellswosth  recently  sent 
118,000  questionnaires  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Second  Kansas  District,  asking  their  views 
on  10  questions  of  public  policy. 

The  response  was  unusually  heavy.  The 
answers,  now  tabulated,  strike  me  as  being 
quite  interesting  in  many  instances.  For 
example : 

Question.  ShoiQd  the  United  States  send 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  if  necessary  to 
prevent  that  country's  selzxire  by  the  Com- 
munists? 

Answers.  Percent 

Yes 78 

No 27 


Comment.  And  they  used  to  call  the  Mid- 
west isolationist.  Certainly  this  Indicates  no 
latic  of  comprehension  of  the  worldwide  na- 
ture of  the  Communist  threat  and  of  otir 
own  responsibility  in  resisting  it. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  a  balanced  na- 
tional budget  is  essential,  desirable,  or  un- 
important? 

Answers.  Percent 

Essential 47 

Desirable    4G 

Unimportant — __... .^...       7 

Comment.  Here  is  a  trend-of-the-tlmes 
revelation.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  almost 
every  citizen  in  the  country  would  Just  take 
for  granted  that  a  balanced  budget  was  es- 
sential. But  after  seeing  only  five  balanced 
budgets.  Republican  or  Democratic,  since 
1931,  and  noting  that  the  country  has  some- 
how survived  and  prospered  nonetheless — Is 
it  any  wonder  that  half  the  people  now  think 
a  balanced  budget  would  be  a  nice  thing  but 
not  necessarily  an  absolute  requisite  to  na- 
tional health?  I  wonder  what  the  next  30 
years  will  prove  along  that  line. 

Question.  Which  of  the  following  actions 
would  you  favor  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget? 

Answers.  Percent 

Raise  personal  taxes 0.37 

Raise  business  taxes .38 

Reduce  defense  spending .35 

Reduce  domestic  spending 56.00 

Reduce  foreign  aid  appropriations 77. 00 

Reform  tax  structure 59.90 

(Many  people  checked  more  than  one  an- 
swer. Thus  the  totals  add  up  to  more  than 
100  percent.) 

Comment.  The  interesting  thing  here  Is 
the  microscopic  third  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  who  even  question  the  frightful  $46 
billion — more  than  half  the  Nation's  budg- 
et— which  is  being  spent  for  defense.  Cut 
domestic  spending,  cut  foreign  aid,  cut  any- 
thing but  defense.  Wouldn't  you  think  that, 
say,  5  or  10  Americans  out  of  100  would  have 
the  temerity  In  an  anonymous  questionnaire 
to  suggest  that  this  $46  billion  (which  Is  the 
cause  of  all  our  tax  and  budget  troubles) 
might  be  a  wee  bit  too  much  in  time  of 
peace?  What  a  bullheaded,  bellicose  nation 
we  have  become. 

Question.  If  the  Federal  Government  can 
reduce  taxes,  should  tax  relief  to  Individuals 
have  priority  over  tax  benefit  to  business? 

Answers.  Percent 

Yes 50 

No 50 

Comment.  Considering  that  4  out  of  5, 
perhaps  9  out  of  10  of  the  questionnaires 
must  have  been  answered  by  nonbusiness- 
men.  this  50-60  break  is  Interesting.  I'd 
say  tbat  it  shows  a  levelheaded  understand- 
ing that  in  a  free  enterprise  system,  it  has 
to  be  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  The  wage 
earners  can't  prosper  unless  the  wage  payers 
prosper,  or  vice  versa.  Only  on  a  60-60  basis 
can  everyone  get  ahead. 

Question.    In  regard  to  Cuba,  which  of  the 
following  should  the  United  States  do? 
Answers.  Percent 

Continue  present  p(dleie8 9 

Recognize  Castro 1 

EUicourage  overtlu-ow  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment  67 

Ure  U.S.  troops  to  overthrow  Castro  gov- 
ernment  23 

Comment.  Again,  what  a  bellicose  Nation 
we  have  become.  More  than  half  of  us  want 
to  get  busy  needling  and  helping  someone 
else  overthrow  Castro.  Almost  a  fourth  of 
us  would  cheerfully  send  our  own  troops 
down  there  in  order  to  put  that  bearded 
maniac  in  his  place.  Lees  than  1  in  10  Is 
satisfied  to  continue  the  present  discreet 
course  of  political  and  economic  pressure 
without  violence. 
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Question.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government  helping  provide  medical  bene- 
fits to  the  aged? 

Answers.                                                Percent 
74 


Yes 

No 1. 26 

Question.  If  ao,  how  do  you  prefer  that  It 
be  done? 

Answers.  Percent 

Through  social  security 40 

By  some  other  method I    60 

Conunent.  Here  is  widespread  recognition 
that  medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  a  problem 
of  national  concern  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  help  solve  it.  But  the 
vote  against  taking  l,t  onto  the  social  secu- 
rity system  Is  a  solid  6  to  4,  confimxing  again 
this  paper's  contentloQ  that  it  is  the  poU- 
ticians — not  the  people — who  are  insisting 
it  should  be  handled  that  way. 


The  PobUc  Has  ■  Right  To  Know  Who 
Is  Receivinf  Federal  Pay  for  Consult- 
ant Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PXMMSYLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  1  the  Washington  Evening  Star's 
lead  story  was  entitled  "Consultant  Is 
Fired  in  Stockpiling  Inquiry."  The  ar- 
ticle explained  that  a  consultant  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  was  dis- 
charged because  of  an  apparent  conflict 
of  interest  and  that  the  Justice  I>epart- 
ment  was  asked  to  look  Into  the  case. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  yet  investigated.  If 
a  violation  of  trust  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
dividual being  paid  by  the  Government 
has  been  committed,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  responsible  officials  to  pursue  the 
matter  and  to  keep  the  public  informed 
of  what  transpires.  Regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  this  case,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment consultant  poses  a  most  inter- 
esting and  highly  serious  subject.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  various  news  sources 
could  perform  a  highly  meritorious  serv- 
ice if  they  were  to  look  closely  Into  the 
hiring  of  consultants,  the  nature  of  their 
work,  and  their  performance  in  public 
service. 

Publication  of  a  listing  of  all  consult- 
ants that  have  been  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  since  the  advent  of  the  New 
Frontier  might  disclose  important  in- 
formation. You  may  be  surprised  to 
find  out  that  the  eager  young  lawyer 
who  Insists  that  the  administration's 
fiscal  policies  are  good  for  the  country 
are  primarily  good  for  him  because  he 
frequently  draws  $50  a  day  in  expenses 
as  a  White  House  consultant.  Or  the  en- 
gineer proclaiming  the  wisdom  of  a  re- 
search program  is  receiving  a  regular 
check  for  his  so-called  services.  Or  even 
your  neighbor,  the  businessman  who  so 
enthusiastically  supports  the  trade  pro- 
gram. Is  receiving  per  diem  pay  and  ex- 
penses In  return  for  this  good  will.  Por 
that   matter,  the   farmer  leading  the 


cheers  for  Secretary  Freeman  could  be  in 
the  same  category. 

The  consultant  need  not  necessarily 
reside  in  Washington.  He  may  be  a 
resident  of  a  large  city  or  a  small  com- 
munity anywhere  in  the  country.  A 
trip  to  Washington  from  the  west  coast 
and  return  can  be  accomplished  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  the  Federal  Government  is 
notorious  for  its  extravagant  transpor- 
tation bills. 

Who  are  Government  consultants? 
Who  receives  $50  a  day  for  advising  the 
various  departments  and  agencies?  The 
identities  should  be  brought  to  light,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  exposing  those 
who  might  be  guilty  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest, but  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
penditures involved  are  justifiable. 

It  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  belief  that 
"when  a  man  assumes  a  pubhc  trust,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  public  prop- 
erty." 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  whether  it  is 
morally  proper  to  hire  in  an  advisory 
capacity  at  high  wages  a  coterie  of  in- 
dividuals already  well  paid  in  their  nor- 
mal business  connections  at  a  time  when 
substantial  unemployment  prevails  and 
national  debt  moves  ever  upward.  Last 
week  the  Labor  Department  reported 
unemployment  in  the  Scranton  and 
Johnstown  areas  at  12  percent  or  taore; 
Pittsburgh,  Altoona  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
9  to  11.9  percent;  Philadelphia  7.1  per- 
cent; and  Erie  6  to  8.9  percent. 

The  unrestricted  use  of  consultants 
can  be  dangerously  expensive  as  well  as 
a  ruthless  political  device.  Fifty  dollars 
per  diem  is  just  that  much  more  than  the 
man  without  a  job  is  able  to  earn;  It  is 
two,  three,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
total  income  of  many  of  our  employed 
in  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  political  front,  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  the  recipient  of  a  consultant's  fee 
consistently  taking  a  position  contrary 
to  the  attitude  of  the  administration  that 
pays  him.  The  system  provides  a  con- 
venient but  dubious  method  of  hiring 
mouthpieces  for  a  political  party. 

Cataloging  consultants  in  public  print 
might  require  considerable  research. 
Tenacity  and  persistence  would  be  neces- 
sary. But  I  think  that  our  American 
newspapers,  television,  and  radio  are  up 
to  the  job.  They  have  in  the  past  effec- 
tively revealed  Federal  practices  that, 
left  to  continue  and  flourish,  would  have 
completely  undermined  the  integrity  of 
the  Government.  The  general  public 
needs  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over 
the  list  of  consultants. 


West  Virginia  Governor's  Conference  on 
Coal  Recovery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or   WEST   ynWGITTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
attended  a  conference  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 


Honorable  William  Wallace  Barron,  to- 
gether with  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation, and  Senators  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Robert  C.  Byrd,  held  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate OfiBce  Building.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  discuss  and  plan  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  our  National 
and  State  Governments,  together  with 
coal  industry  management  and  labor,  to 
increase  coal's  share  in  the  energy  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  In  that  connection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  the  state- 
ments of  His  Excellency  Governor  Bar- 
ron, and  Senators  Byrd  and  Randolph, 
of  West  Virginia. 

Remarks  bt  Gov.  Wiluam  Wallace  Bamon, 
OP  West  Vihginia 

We  are  here  today  to  work  together  to 
plan  positive  action  that  will  increase  coal's 
share  in  the  energy  markets  of  the  world. 
This  will  mean  more  profits  for  the  coal 
industry  and  new  Jobs  for  West  Virginians. 
As  Governor,  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  in  thanking  you  for  your 
attendance.  We  recognize  the  valuable  con- 
tributions which  you,  as  a  part  of  yoxir 
everyday  life,  make  to  the  coal  industry  and 
the  general  weU-being  of  our  State  and 
Nation.  We  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
participate  in  this  Conference  on  Coal 
Recovery. 

There  are  present  here  today  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  governmental  agency — 
State  and  Federal — having  contact  with  the 
coal  indtistry. 

In  addition,  there  are  represented  the  rail- 
roads and  most  of  the  other  industrial  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  our  State  coal  advisory 
committee  and  council  of  economic  advisers, 
aU  of  which  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  coal 
industry  and  the  growth  and  development  of 
West  Virginia. 

These  groups,  combined  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  our  people,  certainly  com- 
prise a  body  with  experience  and  Intellect 
Bufllicent  to  recognize  and  solve  any  prob- 
lems which  exist  in  the  coal  industry.  It 
is  this  combined  effort  which  we  begin  here 
today. 

Increased  markets  and  new  uses  for  coal 
mean  profits,  and  more  profits  mean  more 
jobs. 

My  recent  trip  to  Japan  convinced  me  that 
we  will  seU  more  coal  to  that  country  and 
other  foreign  nations.  This  means  Increased 
business  for  the  railroads,  which  are  to  haul 
the  coal  to  ports  of  shipment.  By  our  com- 
bined efforts,  we  will  increase  our  coal  exports 
all  over  the  world.  By  the  same  cooperative 
endeavor,  we  will  develop  our  domestic  sales. 
I  view  this  conference  as  a  concerted 
effort  to  solve  coal's  problems  and  as  a 
major  advance  in  the  development  of  a 
stronger  economy.  There  is  ample  reason 
to  be  optimistic.  Things  have  begun  to 
look  up  in  West  Virginia.  Proof  of  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  State  administration 
is  closing  out  the  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus. 
This  meeting  Is  designed  to  produce  posi- 
tive results.  The  group  gathered  here  can 
and  must,  beginning  with  its  actions  today, 
take  the  necessary  step  to  move  the  coal 
Industry  forward. 

I  am  asking  you  to  tell  lis  what  the  State 
administration,  working  with  our  congres- 
sional delegation,  can  do  to  help  in  this 
important  undertaking.  We  offer  you  the 
services  of  our  State  agencies,  departments, 
committees,  and  council,  all  dedicated  to 
serving   coal   and   other  industries. 

I  challenge  you  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  our  combined  efforts. 

Remarks  bt   Senator  Jxwntkgb  Ranixjlph, 

Democrat,  or  West  VmciwiA 

In  remarks  to  a  conference  on  recovery  of 

the  coal  Industry,  it  will  be  my  purpose  not 

only  to  mention  coal  but  to  discuss  some 
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of  the  problema  Burroundlng  the  Indiistry 
producing  It  and  the  economy  depending 
largely  on  It. 

In  theae  40  words  I  spoke  the  word  "coal" 
twice.  I  referred  to  coal  100  percent  more 
times  than  did  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLDWATXs)  In  his  address  of  40  min- 
utes at  Pittsburgh  on  June  18.  1962. 

Our  colleague  inserted  his  speech  In  the 
June  19,  1962,  Conorxssional  Rkcoro.  After 
his  salutation,  "Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  National  Cota  Association."  he  never 
again  mentioned  coal. 

Pour  days  later.  In  pnother  speech  similar 
to  the  one  he  delivered  In  Pittsburgh,  Sena- 
tor OoLOWATn  decried  Government  plan- 
ning. But  I  am  grateful  that  63  Senators 
Joined  In  passing  legislation  last  year  for  a 
national  fuels  and  energy  study,  which  Is 
Government  planning.  The  Arizona  Sena- 
tor, however,  was  not  among  the  18  Re- 
publicans who  cosponsored  with  45  Demo- 
crats the  resolution  I  Introduced.  We  believe 
coal  will  benefit  from  the  recommendations 
which  will  come  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  as  a  consequence 
of  the  study  now  In  progress. 

The  esteemed  Senator  and  I  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
.fare  and  two  of  Its  most  active  subcommit- 
tees. I  recognize  his  phUoeopby  and  I  un- 
derstand what  the  status  of  Government 
would  be  under  his  philosophy.  But  I  doubt 
that  the  Government  of  these  United  States. 
responsive  to  the  conviction  of  a  majority  of 
citizens,  ever  will  abdicate  Its  responsibilities 
in  the  degree  I  believe  he  advocates. 

Our  agenda  Includes  the  topic,  "The  Need 
for  Cooperative  Effort."  and  discussion  of 
"Current  Research  Projects."  and  considera- 
tion of  "Trends  in  Coal  Marketing." 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  there  would  not 
be  Government  Implications  and  need  for 
Government  cooperation  In  varying  degrees 
In  these  areas.  In  fact,  the  meas\u'e  of  co- 
operation needed  from  Government  by  the 
coal  Industry  must  come  from  strong  Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly.  In  the  need  for  cooperative  ef- 
fort and  In  trends  In  coal  marketing," 
there  cannot  be  any  logical  discussion  with- 
out giving  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
coal  as  a  consequence  of  the  Impact  of  Im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil.  There  Is  also  the 
seasonal  dumping  of  natural  gas  at  reduced 
rates  under  Industrial  boilers. 

Very  frankly,  unless  there  Is  Government 
cooperation  to  help  less  Ineqftltable  Impacts 
by  these  sources  of  competition,  coal  as  a 
major  fuel  will  be  virtually  eliminated  by 
residual  oil  a'hd  dumped  natural  gas  long 
before  atomic  power  usurps  the  fuels  mar- 
kets provided  by  the  electric  utilities. 

The  transportation  and  marketing  of  coal 
are  Inseparable  factors  In  the  light  of  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  competitive  fuels.  Here, 
also,  unless  there  Is  cooperation  by  Govern- 
ment, coal's  mine-to-market  problems  could 
grow  so  complex  that  they  could  become 
almost  Insurmountable. 

Something  more  than  mere  coc^>eratlon 
Is  essential.  Cohesive  cooperation  through 
teamwork  is  the  Imperative  need  of  the  coal 
Industry — both  within  the  Industry  and  be- 
tween the  Industry  and  government. 

Governor  Barron  deserves  omi  commenda- 
tion for  calling  this  conference  today.  All 
of  us  are  coop«'atlve.  with  him.  In  this  coun- 
seling together. 

In  no  facet  Is  cooperative  team  effort  more 
necessary  than  In  the  field  of  research.  And 
given  the  problems  and  competition  faced  by 
coal,  there  Is  no  Industry  needing  the  fruits 
of  research  In  greater  degree. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  dwell  on  the  un- 
fortunate details,  but  I  deplore  the  demise 
of  a  $5  million  authorization  voted  last  year 
by  the  Senate  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  supplement  other  coal  research 
activities  through  nuclear  and  radiation  ex- 
plorations of  a  vital  nature. 


It  win  be  recalled  that  In  this  effort  I  In- 
vited my  capable  colleague.  Senator  Robxst 
C.  Btro.  and  other  colleagues  from  coal  pro- 
ducing States,  to  join  me  In  cosponsorlng  the 
$5  million  AEC  coal  research  amendment. 
It  was  defeated  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Subsequently,  we  did  the  best  we  could  to 
keep  coal  research  alive  In  the  nuclear  en- 
ergy field.  I  predict  real  developments  help- 
ful to  coal  eventually  will  develop. 

We  had  a  ll'/^  million  appropriation  in- 
cluded In  the  funds  for  the  AEC  to  continue 
coal  research  this  year.  But  application  of 
these  funds  necessarily  had  to  be  limited  to 
previously  authorized  phases  of  Investigation, 
rather  than  Include  work  of  the  broader  na- 
ture which  would  have  been  authorized  by 
our  earlier  Senate  amendment  defeated  In  the 
House.  I  am  pleased,  nevertheless,  that  the 
$l>4  million  AEC  coal  research  appropriation 
became  a  fact.  And  I  feel  that  coal  research 
agencies  could  use  and  should  engender  a 
better  working  relationship  with  the  AEC  and 
nuclear  scientists. 

Now  I  am  privileged  to  refer  to  another 
appropriation.  This  one  is  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  is  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 
The  amount  approved  by  the  House  was 
augmented  by  approximately  $1,450,000 
through  favorable  Senate  action  on  an 
amendment  which  Senator  Btro  Initiated  in 
the  Api>ropriatlons  Committee.  I  realized 
the  need  for  additional  coal  research  funds 
and  supported  the  amendment  in  the  Inte- 
rior Department  appropriations  bill.  What 
the  future  holds  for  this  additional  coal  re- 
search fund  in  the  House -Senate  conference 
remaliu  to  be  seen.  It  has  apparently  lacked 
cooperative  teamwork  effort  thus  far.  I  bope 
it  will  not  suffer  the  same  fate  as  did  the  $5 
million  authorization  for  AEC  coal  research 
in  1961. 

The  reccM'd  is  clear  that  In  the  Senate  we 
have  taken  positive  actions  on  coal  research. 
I  do  not  deprecate  the  progress  made  by 
private  industry  in  coal  research.  I  applaud 
its  contributions  in  this  vital  area.  But 
there  must  be  teamwork  between  Govern- 
ment and  Industry,  as  well  as  within  the  in- 
dustry and  within  the  Government;  there 
must  be  a  determination  on  specific  areas 
of  research  effort.  Otherwise.  money 
sources  will  shrivel  and  the  search  for  neces- 
sary new  uses  for  coal  will  be  frustrated. 
Under  such  a  circumstance,  coal  would  face 
a  bleak  futiu-e. 

But  we  can  all  have  faith — a  faith  we  must 
sustain  and  strengthen  by  achievement 
through  work.  Certainly  coal  research  is 
an  area  In  which  Government  cooperation  is 
a  must  under  competitive  conditions  facing 
the  coal  complex. 

Governor  Barron.  Senator  Btxd.  House  col- 
leagues. Federal  and  State  agency  policy- 
makers, and  coal  indiistry  leaders  for  both 
labor  and  management,  I  pledge  cooperative 
effort  with  eagerness  and  purpose. 


Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator   Robzxt   C.  Btro. 
OF  West  Virginia 

The  coal  industry  Is  perhaps  the  only  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  that  is  selling  Its 
product  at  the  point  of  production  for  less 
money  today  than  it  did  10  years  ago.  This 
Is  l^ecause  the  Industry  has  progressed 
through  automation  to  greater  productivity 
per  man-hour  of  work. 

But  despite  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  coal  industry,  the  industry  has 
become  an  economic  enigma — an  enterprise 
baffled  and  perplexed  by  Government  policies 
and  governmental  Indifference  to  its  needs. 
In  fact,  it  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that 
what  our  Government  is  doing  and  is  not 
doing  with  respect  to  the  coal  industry  seems 
designed  to  retard  the  Industry's  present 
progress  and  its  future  vitality. 

This  Is  evidenced  by  the  halfhearted  man- 
ner in  which  restrictions  have  been  placed 


on  foreign  imports  of  residual  oil — the  quotas 
on  which  are  always  being  "adjusted  "  up- 
ward but  never  downward.  It  Is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  longstanding  governmental 
attitude  toward  vitally  needed  research  to 
find  and  develop  new  uses  for  coal — an  atti- 
tude which  can  perhaps  best  be  described  as 
parsimonious  and  lackadaisical. 

It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  establish  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  in  July  of  1960.  That 
agency  should  have  been  created  by  the 
Government  15  or  20  years  ago,  when  It  be-  \ 
came  evident  that  the  coal  Industry  needed  , 
a  helping  hand  because  of  the  one-sided 
competition  It  was  facing  from  other  fuels. 

When  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  given  a  budget  of  $1  mil- 
lion. Approximately  $260,000  of  that  money 
was  used  for  staffing  and  equipment.  Inas-  .^ , 
much  as  the  agency  operated  without  an 
administrator  until  Mr.  George  A  Lamb  was 
appointed  In  April  1961.  no  money  was  spent 
on  research.  Thus,  there  was  a  carryover  of 
$940,000  in  appropriated  funds. 

But  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lamb's  appoint- 
ment, the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  ^^ 
1962  had  already  been  submitted,  and  a^ain  i 
only  $1  million  was  requested.  This  then 
gave  the  agency  a  total  of  $1,940,000  with 
which  to  operate  and  pay  administrative  ex- 
penses. It  was  a  sum  of  money  totally  In- 
sufficient as  the  base  for  large-scale  research 
and  development  programs. 

Thus,  upon  making  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  bis  new  responsibilities.  Mr.  Lamb  sub- 
mitted a  budget  request  for  $6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  Budget  Bureau  slashed 
this  back  to  $2  million. 

However,  when  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
made  its  fiscal  1963  budget  request,  it  was 
considering  several  very  promising  coal  re- 
search and  development  projects,  two  of 
which  I  had  become  personally  interested  In 
several  months  previously — Project  Gaso- 
line and  Project  Bootstrap.  The  budget 
slash  from  $6  million  to  $2  million  could 
have  delayed  the  successful  completion  of 
these  projects  for  several  years. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 
I  amended  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  budget 
to  include  an  additional  $1,450,000  for 
Project   Gasoline   and   Project  Bootstrap. 

Now  I  have  related  the  brief  history  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  to  point  up  the  Gov- 
ernment's attitude  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  coal  Industry.  Our 
Government  knows  the  value  of  research. 
It  knows  that  while  research  requires  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  successful,  the  success 
of  any  research  project  Is  usually  a  million- 
fold  more  valuable  than  its  dollars-and- 
cents  cost. 

I  think  I  should  sUte  at  this  point  that 
the  research  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  been,  of  necessity,  oriented  to  the  safe 
and  efficient  production,  preptaration.  and 
handling  of  coal.  The  agency  has  also  con- 
cerned Itself  with  research  on  combustion 
techniques  for  more  efficient  boiler  utiliza- 
tion of  coal;  it  has  initiated  research  work 
with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  coal  to 
other  forms  of  energy,  and  it  is  conducting 
many  other  kinds  of  beneficial  research  pro- 
grams. But.  even  so.  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
research  programs  have  likewise  suffered 
from  financial  undernourishment. 

In  coal  we  have  virtually  an  untapped  re- 
source of  enormous  wealth — wealth  which 
can  only  be  ours  if  we  can  find  new  uses  for 
this  resource — wealth  which  can  mean  jobs 
for  thousands  of  unemployed  persons  in  the 
coal  Industry  and  in  industries  which  can 
come  into  being  through  new  coal  uses. 

More  than  100  years  ago  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
said: 

"It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  human 
Ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma  of  the 
kind  which  human  ingenuity  may  not.  by 
proper  application,  resolve." 
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The  economic  enigma  of  the  coal  Industry 
can  be  resolved.  It  oan  be  resolved  by  the 
imposition  of  reduced  import  quotas  on  re- 
sidual oil;  by  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy,  and  by  a  fully  financed 
program  of  research  and  development.  Any 
other  course  of  action  by  our  Government 
should  be  considered  as  a  bland  disregard  to 
a  critically  serioiis  problem. 


Tbe  Trade  BUI  Should  Be  Amended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  YxxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1962 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  good  reasons  why  H.R. 
11970.  the  trade  bill,  should  not  be  en- 
acted in  the  form  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee.   I  shall  list  but  a  few  of  them. 

First.  This  measure  would  grant  un- 
justified and  unprecedented  power  to  the 
President  In  reducing  and  eliminating 
tariff  rates — a  prerogative  which  is 
lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Congress. 

Second.  The  bill  Ignores  the  plight  cf 
the  domestic  oil  industry  of  this  country, 
now  In  a  seriously  depressed  condition, 
and  thereby  contributes  to  the  alarming 
growth  of  the  deficit  in  our  precarious 
international  balance  of  payments  by 
continuing  a  policy  that  results  in  ex- 
cessive imports  and  outgo  of  dollars. 

Third.  TTie  welfare,  or  "trade  read- 
justment" provision  is  unwise,  unwork- 
able, expensive,  sets  up  a  dual  system  of 
unemplosrment  compensation  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  federaliza- 
tion of  the  State  systems. 

WKI^AKK  raovisioN 

Now,  I  should  like  to  discuss  each  of 
these  points,  beginning  with  the  latter. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  good  many 
American  business  enterprises  will  be 
unable  to  survive  the  impact  of  reduced 
tariffs,  the  bill  undertakes  to  provide  a 
welfare  program  for  the  affected  busi- 
nesses and  their  employees. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
furnish  import  adjustment  aid  in  the 
form  of  readjustment  allowances,  which 
is  a  form  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, training,  and  relocation  allowances 
to  workers,  and  technical  assistance, 
financial  aid,  and  tax  relief  to  firms. 

The  imemployment  compensation 
provision  appears  to  be  counter  to  the 
historic  rights  of  the  States  to  determine 
unemployment  compensation  rates. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Texas,  for 
example,  maximum  weekly  payments  of 
$37  may  go  to  unemployed  workers  for  a 
maximum  duration  of  26  weeks.  But  the 
trade  bill  would  provide  a  current  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  amount  of  $62  for  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional 26  weeks  if  the  claimant  is  in 
training,  and  yet  for  an  additional  13 
weeks  for  workers .  60  years  of  age  or 
older.  1 1 

Under  the  measure  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  would  pay  benefits  for 


both  the  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  and  for  the  trade  act 
program.  Thus,  claimants  under  both 
programs  would  receive  benefits  from 
the  same  office,  and  claimants  under  the 
Texas  program  will  be  limited  to  the 
maximum  of  $37  per  week,  while  the 
claimants  under  the  Federal  program 
will  have  a  maximimi  of  $62  per  week, 
both  being  paid  for  the  same  identical 
reason — unemployment. 

This  is  manifestly  unfair  and  im- 
proper.' The  so-called  trade  readjust- 
ment allowances  should  limit  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Federal  program  to  the 
State  program.  Actually,  the  States 
should  control  where  there  is  a  conflict. 

The  entire  proposal  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  business  of  lending 
special  assistance  to  any  industry  ad- 
versely affected  by  lowered  tariffs,  and 
setting  up  an  unemployment  benefit  pro- 
gram for  workers  thrown  out  of  work  for 
a  like  reason,  is  utterly  unsound.  This 
would  expand  the  Government's  wel- 
fare programs,  the  cost  of  which  would 
run  Into  the  tens  of  millions.  It  would 
grant  to  bureaucrats  in  Washington  an 
area  of  discretion  In  going  to  the  aid  of 
the  distressed  industries  which  would 
naturally  lend  itself  to  all  manner  of 
political  favoritism  and  boondoggling. 
It  would  make  workers  and  industry 
wards  of  the  State  by  placing  them  on 
a  dole. 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
program  would  inevitably  turn  Itself  Into 
a  mammoth,  uncontrollable  support  pro- 
gram and  would  go  on  and  on,  expand- 
ing in  cost  and  coverage  indefinitely. 

Moreover,  confining  the  new  and  in- 
creased unemployment  benefits  to  work- 
ers affected  by  industries  shut  down  be- 
cause of  foreign  competition  would  be 
unrealistic  and  discriminatory.  Suppose 
one  plant  is  destroyed  by  fire  or  a 
tornado,  another  across  the  street  Is  de- 
stroyed by  lowered  tariff  protection  en- 
gineered by  the  President  under  author- 
ity granted  in  this  bill.  The  latter 
would  receive  considerably  higher  un- 
employment benefits  than  would  the 
former.  One  gets  higher  benefits  be- 
cause of  an  act  of  Kennedy;  the  other 
gets  less  because  of  an  act  of  God.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  is  no  sound  rea- 
son for  the  difference. 

In  short,  this  entire  welfare  concept 
is  bad.  It  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  such  subsidized  in- 
dustries and  workers  would  not  con- 
tribute to  a  strong  healthy  economy, 
which  is  the  true  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  the  Common  Market. 

NOTHING     TO     CURB     EXCESSIVE     OH,     IMPORTS 

The  bill  fails  to  provide  for  needed  pro- 
tection for  our  domestic  oil  industry. 
Under  a  mandatory  control  program 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  several  years, 
imports  achieved  an  alltime  high  of 
1.889,000  barrels  per  day— a  half-million- 
barrel-per-day  increase  during  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  During  that  same  time 
domestic  production  was  denied  virtu- 
ally any  increase. 

In  other  words,  the  mandatory  control 
program  has  been  a  dismal  failure  so  far 
as  achieving  its  announced  objectives  are 


concerned,  and  has  demonstrated  the 
imperative  need  for  relief  by  legislation.    ^ 

Texas  produces  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  Nation's  oil.  Let  us  see  how  the 
import  control  program  has  worked  in 
that  State.  From  1956  through  1960  oil 
production  in  Texas  dropped  476.000 
barrels  a  day,  with  average  producing 
days  per  month  dropping  from  15.8  in 
1956  to  only  8  in  1962. 

This  has  been  disastrous.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  reports  that: 

Failures  In  the  oil  producing  Industry  are 
occurring  at  more  than  double  the  rate  of 
the  worst  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 

And  it  has  jeopardized  the  stability  of 
an  industry  recognized  as  being  closely 
identified  with  our  national  security. 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
vided: 

Imports  *  *  *  of  crude  petrolexun  and  Its 
derivatives  •  •  •  and  liquids  derived  from 
natural  gas  shall  be  limited  for  each  annual 
period  to  not  more  than  14  per  centum  of 
United  States  production  of  crude  petnsleum 
during  a  prior  representative  base  period  as 
the   President   may   select. 

This  legislation,  drafted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  was 
also  introdiu:ed  by  him  and  some  40  other 
Members  of  the  House. 

This  amendment  to  the  security  clause 
in  the  present  Trade  Act  is  both  moder- 
ate and  essential.  Its  inclusion  in  the 
pending  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
rescuing  a  declining  and  highly  impor- 
tant industry  from  gradual  ruin.  Yet 
the  amendment  is  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  under  the  parliamentary 
rules  of  the  House  we  may  not  even  get 
a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

DEFICIT    IN    INTERNATIONAL    BALANCE    OF 
PATMINTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  passed  up  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  really  constructive 
for  this  coimtry  by  its  failure  to  amend 
the  security  clause  and  curb  the  exces- 
sive importation  of  foreign  oils.  By 
doing  so  our  domestic  oil  industry  would 
have  been  helped,  but  such  action  is 
needed  to  help  stop  the  dangerous  exodus 
of  our  dwindling  gold  reserves  from  this 
country. 

The  balance  of  payments  is  the  term 
which  is  used  to  indicate  the  balance  or 
lack  of  balance  between  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  between  nations.  If  the 
net  on  all  of  these  show  ^hat  foreigners 
have  gained  dollars — that  is,  more  dol- 
lars have  left  this  country  than  came 
back — we  are  said  to  have  a  negative 
balance  of  payments. 

What  is  our  position  in  this  respect? 
Our  gold  stock  in  1949  totaled  $24.5  bil- 
lion. Today  it  is  only  a  little  more  than 
$16  billion. 

In  1949  foreign  claims  against  our  gold 
reserves  amounted  to  $6.4  billion.  To- 
day those  claims  have  risen  to  $20.4  bil- 
lion, redeemable  in  gold  on  demand,  thus 
exceeding  otu-  gold  supply  by  nearly  $4 
billion. 

But  our  law  requires  that  we  main- 
tain about  $11.7  billion  of  gold  in  reserve 
to  back  up  the  U5.  dollar  here  at  home. 

Due  to  foreign  aid,  expenditures  on 
the  Peace  Corps,  dollars  being  invested 
abroad,  military  outlays,  plus  what 
American    tourists    are    spending,    our 
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deficit  today  is  running  better  than  $2 
billion  per  year. 

How  could  a  reduction  in  oil  Imports 
alleviate  this  problem? 

The  fact  is  that  oil  imports  are 
among  the  biggest  contributors  to  this 
Nation's  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Oil  imports  accounted  for  a  big 
share  of  the  deficit  in  the  last  4  years. 
-It  amounted  to  30.7  percent  of  the  deficit 
in  1958,  26.9  percent  in  1959,  27.8  per- 
cent in  1960,  and  more  than  40  percent 
in  1961. 

This  deficit  could  be  cut  in  half  by  an 
oil  import  policy  which  prevented  for- 
eign oil  from  enjojring  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  U.S.  market. 

Here  we  are.  on  the  one  hand  viewing 
with  alarm  the  sad  picture  of  deficit 
position  that  is  dangerously  threatening 
our  fiscal  stability  and  the  very  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar  by  the  constant  drain- 
age of  our  gold  reserves,  and  blinlcing 
our  eyes  to  a  major  contributing  fac- 
tor— the  excessive  dumping  of  foreign 
oil  into  this  country  in  quantities  far 
beyond  our  needs.  In  fact,  we  are 
forced  to  reduce  our  own  domestic  pro- 
duction in  order  to  accommodate  our 
low -cost  foreign  competitors,  and  there- 
by assure  them  a  healthy  American 
market  for  their  unneeded  products. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

UNPSKCEDENTXD   POWXXS  WOTTLO  BX 
GIVEN    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  my  remarks  by 
stating  that  the  pending  bill  would  grant 
sweeping  powers  to  the  President  in  re- 
ducing and  eliminating  tariff  rates.  The 
President  has  requested  authority  to  re- 
duce tariffs  up  to  50  percent  by  cate- 
gories, and  to  even  eliminate  all  tariffs 
in  certain  categories,  numbering  about 
150.  This  is  the  most  far-reaching  re- 
quest that  relates  to  foreign  trade  ever 
before  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  an 
American  President. 

Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
places  upon  the  Congress  the  respon- 
sibility for  controlling  foreign  trade.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  delegating 
and  surrendering  this  responsibility  to 
the  Executive,  it  should  be  done  with 
appropriate  restraint  and  under  guide- 
lines which  would  include  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  review  and  pass  judg- 
ment UE>on  the  propriety  of  actions  taken 
by  the  President. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  basic  pol- 
icy, a  fundamental  issue,  which  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  separation  of  powers 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  sweeping  power  which  the  bill 
would  delegate  is  awesome.  It  has  been 
noted  that  the  President  would  be 
granted  authority  to  eliminate  any  im- 
port restrictions  he  chooses.  Thus  he 
might,  if  he  wished,  remove  the  require* 
ment  that  foreign  goods  be  marked  as  to 
origin,  or  he  might  eliminate  the  pro- 
hibition of  imports  of  immoral  products, 
convict-made  goods,  or  meat  from  coun- 
tries with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  This 
is  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
powers  delegated. 

In  addition,  the  bill  virtually  elimi- 
nates the  peril  point  provision  in  our 
present  trade  laws.  And  the  escape 
clause  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
scrapped. 


WOtTLO    TKXAT    SYMPTOMS,    NOT    DISSA8B 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  wondering  if  too 
much  emphasis  is  not  being  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  tariff  rates  as  they  re- 
late to  our  ability  to  coF>e  with  our  com- 
petitors in  the  Common  Market  and  else- 
where. It  is  my  own  opinion  that  if  we 
are  to  compete  successfully  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  goods  on  the  world 
markets,  we  must  find  ways  whereby  our 
cost  of  production  can  be  brought  more 
in  line  with  our  comp>etitors. 

In  March  of  this  year  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Arthur  Goldberg,  while  attending  a 
conference  in  Paris,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  adoption  of  the  Kennedy  program — 
involving  the  most  sweeping  reduction  of 
tariffs  in  this  century — would  cost  only 
90,000  jobs  in  some  800  companies  over 
the  next  5  years. 

But  it  is  claimed  this  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  increased  exports.  That 
is  debatable.  Many  foreign-trade  ex- 
perts insist  that  in  the  modern  world 
the  importance  of  tariffs  is  much  more 
political  and  psychological  than  eco- 
nomic. 

The  record  shows  that  the  import  to- 
tal has  tended  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
state  of  business  rather  than  the  level  of 
tariffs. 

In  strictly  economic  terms,  the  Paris 
dispatch  stated  that  the  evidence  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  postwar  period  is  that  tariffs 
are  no  longer  the  main  determinant  of 
the  flow  of  trade.  A  dozen  other  fac- 
tors— comparative  costs,  the  general 
state  of  demand,  delivery  dates,  new 
products  and  designs,  shipping  rates,  in- 
ternal taxes,  state  monopolies,  import 
controls,  subsidies,  credit  terms — are 
considered  far  more  important. 

It  seems  that  when  world  trade  Is 
talked  about,  all  we  hear  is  the  tariff, 
and  the  planners  tell  us  that  is  the  an- 
swer to  oiu:  woes. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  There  are 
overriding  problems  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  Ameri- 
can industries  that  are  opening  plants 
abroad.  There  is  a  simple  reason  for  it. 
Because  of  lower  cost  factors  in  produc- 
tion they  are  able  to  make  more  money. 

It  has  just  been  revealed  that  the  Navy 
purchased,  last  week,  3.500  tons  of  steel 
from  West  Germany  to  be  used  in  con- 
struction of  three  missile  frigates  at 
Bremerton.  Wash. 

The  Navy  was  reported  to  have  paid 
about  $357,000  for  the  German  steel,  as 
against  $510,000  if  bought  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Why  is  West  Germany  and  other  coim- 
tries  able  to  undersell  steel  manufac- 
tured in  this  country?  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  In  the  United  States  hourly 
wages,  including  fringe  benefits,  of  our 
steelworkers  is  $3.82;  in  West  Germany 
it  is  $1.21.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
$1.09,  in  Belgiimi  $1.22,  in  Prance  99 
cents,  and  in  Japan  it  is  30  cents. 

Are  we  gradually  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  world  markets?  If  so,  then  we 
know  it  is  due  to  our  relatively  high  cost 
of  production  and  not  to  the  tariff  levels 
that  might  be  involved.  There  are  many 
factors,  but  some  would  Uke  to  make 
the  tariff  the  scapegoat. 

And  when  we  discuss  tariff  reductions 
proposed  in  this  legislation  let  us  keep 


in  mind  that  all  tariff  concessions 
granted  to  Europe  would  automatically 
be  given  to  Japan  and  all  other  non- 
Communist  countries,  under  the  most- 
favored -nation  clause. 

If  this  free  trade  course  is  followed, 
what  is  to  happen  to  our  high -wage - 
mass-production  economy  against  low- 
wage  highly  productive  economy? 

This  subject  could  be  pursued  at 
length.  Boiled  down,  it  means  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  symptoms  rather 
than  the  disease  when  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  this  tariff-cutting  power  by  the 
President  would  be  a  panacea  for  our 
international  trade  problems.  When  the 
chips  are  down,  we  must  find  ways  to 
reduce  our  cost  of  production  if  we  are 
to  successfully  compete  with  those  who 
are  able  to  produce  at  much  lower  cost. 

To  be  sure,  foreign  trade  must  be  en- 
couraged. We  need  to  find  and  develop 
new  and  better  markets  abroad  for  our 
surplus  production.  But  in  doing  so  we 
must  compete  with  our  friends  who  are 
trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  principal 
ingredient  in  cost  of  production  is  labor, 
and  through  our  highly  organized  labor 
union  activity  wage  levels  have  gone  up 
and  up,  in  many  instances  far  beyond 
what  the  normal  labor  market  would 
dictate.  Along  with  that  has  been  in- 
creased tax  burdens  under  an  unrealistic 
tax  structure  which  has  blunted  incen- 
tives to  exptind.  And  there  are  other 
cost  factors  that  add  to  our  woes. 

It  is  high  time  we  face  up  to  these 
realities.  We  face  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem, aggravated  by  the  creation  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  Perhaps 
that  can  be  a  blessing,  but  only  if  we  are 
able  to  get  our  own  house  in  better  order 
and  become  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  this  struggle 
will  dep>end  primarily  on  our  {Utility  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  reduce  our  cost 
of  production  in  this  country.  Labor 
and  government,  as  well  as  management, 
must  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems,  if  American  industry  is  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  increased  inter- 
national trade.  Tinkering  with  the  tar- 
iff is  not  the  answer. 


Washin^on  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter  qf 
June  23. 1962: 

Washington  Report 

propaganda — politics powxr 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger.  Plfth  District 
of  Texas.  June  23.  1962) 
Propaganda,  politics,  and  power  comprise 
a  threefold  description  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration legislative  leadership  this  week. 
Three  bUls  were  before  us:  (1)  sugar.  (2) 
farm.  (3)  trade.     Propaganda  may  be  defined 
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as  "the  false  and  misleading  representation 
of  the  Issue";  politics,  "the  political  pressure 
by  the  White  House  and  E^Eecutlve  aids"; 
power,  "the  regimentation  of  our  people 
legislatively  by  Federal  and  Executive  direc- 
tion and  dictation.  "  (Now  keep  these  points 
In  mind.) 

The  sugar  bill.  H.R.  12164.  is  designed  to 
allocate  the  9.7  million  tons  of  total  annual 
U.S.  sugar  consumption  to  sugar  producers — 
83  perecnt  domestic  (U.S.  producers) 
5.810.000  tons,  and  foreign  countries  37  per- 
cent or  3.89  million  tons.  The  1.5  million 
tons  formerly  allocated  to  Cuba  will  be  split 
between  11  other  co^intrles.  The  bill  was 
represented  as  being  la  the  national  interest 
but  consider  these  basic  characteristics: 

1.  The  open  marlcet  world  price  of  sugar 
is  3  cents  per  pound.  The  U.S.  Government, 
by  this  program,  agrees  to  a  price  of  6  cents 
a  pound  paid  by  our  consumers  In  retail 
stores,  and  also  paid  by  our  Government  to 
sugar  producers  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
in  26  nations. 

2.  VS.  consumers  also  pay  an  excise  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  bureaucracy  to  run  the 
sugar  program  is  added  to  the  U.S.  citizens 
tax  burden. 

4.  We  give  this  sugar  bonus  to  such  na- 
tions as  Brazil,  who  expropriates  U.S.  prop- 
erty; and  India,  who  invades  and  captxires 
Goa,  and  Is  hardly  our  friend,  only  our  bene- 
ficiary. 

5.  We  limit  our  own  U.S.  sugar  producers, 
while  we  give  away  (the  artificially  high 
bonus)  to  other  nation*. 

6.  We  allocate  quotas  to  each  nation  even 
as  we  advocate  freer  trade. 

7.  We  practice  supply  management  and 
complete  Government  domination,  control 
and  payment  instead  of  private  and  free 
market  and  enterprise.  Try  the  yardsticks 
on  this  legislation.  (Propaganda,  politics, 
power,  as  well  as  the  Alger  yardsticks.  Is  it 
a  function  of  the  Federal  Government?  Can 
we  afford  It?)  Further,  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  a  »22  million  payment  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  wa«  defeated  although 
there  Is  doubt  that  we  owe  this  windfall, 
and  the  entire  matter  is  even  now  under 
litigation  In  the  US.  Court  of  Claims.  The 
amendment  failed  by  a  vote  on  recommltal 
of  222  to  174.  (Alger  for  eliminating  the 
»22  million.)  The  blU  passed  319  to  72, 
Alger  against.  The  political  pressures  were 
there  as  Democrat  leaders  threatened  us  with 
dire  predictions  If  we  did  not  act  hurriedly — 
this  hurried  demand  made  to  us  as  we  were 
squeezed  now  between  months  of  failure  to 
act,  and  only  hours  before  the  farm  bill  was 
scheduled  for  consideration. 

The  farm  bill.  H.R.  11222.  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  demonstrated  how 
nearly  we  can  come  to  the  old  Roman  Gov- 
ernment conduct  of  offering  the  people 
"bread  and  circuses"  as  the  House  made  a 
shambles  of  our  legislative  process  In  carni- 
val-like conduct  &3  we  debated  how  much 
food  production  we'd  grant  farmers  by  Fed- 
eral largess.  More  than  this  we  considered 
the  absolute  and  final  dictation  to  and  regi- 
mentation of  farmers  by  a  dictatorial  czar, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Meanwhile 
White  House  and  administrative  aids  were 
constantly  pressuring  Democrat  members. 
Despite  the  pressure  the  21  Democrats  (with 
a  majority  of  7  over  the  14  Republicans  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee)  would  not  come 
to  heel  until  finally,  after  3  desperate 
attempts,  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  by  18  to  17.  Even  then,  one  sup- 
porting Democrat  said  he'd  vote  against  the 
bill  on  the  floor. 

The  bill  contains  title  I.  new  broad  Fed- 
eral authority  to  spend  Federal  funds  on 
recreational  facilities— fishponds,  docks, 
camping  and  picnic  areas,  ball  parks,  golf 
ranges,  amusement  paiiks. 

Title  II — amend  Public  Law  480  (surplus 
food  disposal  »t  home  and  abroad)   to  per- 
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mlt  8ecret€u-y  of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
commodities  from  private  stocks  to  donate 
overseas. 

Title  ni.  to  amend  marketing  orders  to 
exclude  potatoes  for  dehydrating. 

Title  V,  to  provide  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration with  additional  loans  for  recre- 
ational facilities. 

Title  IV.  the  most  controversial,  providing 
Commodity  programs  Involving  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  dairying.  With  tight  policing 
and  civil  penalties,  Government  would  be 
continued  and  extended  In  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  peanuts,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum  and  now  limit  further  wheat 
and  feed  grains — wheat  would  be  reduced  and 
feed  grain  brought  under  Government  con- 
trol or  Government  would  dump  Govern- 
ment-held surpluses  on  the  market.  The 
so-called  referendimis  permitted  farmers 
were  phony  arrangements  because  there  was 
no  acceptable  alternative  given. 

Amendments  came  fast  and  furious,  sel- 
dom   well    explained,    never    debated,    and 
always    quite    technical.      Finally,    a    time 
limit  was  voted  and  then  amendments  were 
offered  without  any  explanation  to  be  voted 
up  or  down.     By  this  time  dUgust  was  uni- 
versal   among   Republicans    and    E>emocrats. 
Finally,   a   necessary   light   touch   was  given 
when  Griffin,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  Dal- 
las   County    Republican    convention    resolu- 
tion that  there  could  not  be  more  U.S.  agrl- 
cxilture  employees  than  there  were  farmers. 
At   one    point    the    Agricultural    Committee 
chairman    admitted    he    didn't    know    how 
many    amendments    were    already    adopted. 
Some  70  were  offered.     The   votes   were  al- 
most   always   straight    party    line    with    oc- 
casionally   several     Democrats    Joining    the 
Republicans.     (There  was  no  coalition.)     Fi- 
nally, the  climax  came  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit   (again,    no    coalition    of    so-called 
southern  conservatives  with  Republicans ) —r 
Interestingly  enough  a  sprinkling  of  north- 
ern liberal  Democrats  Joined  the  solid  Re- 
publicans (only  1  Republican  defected  out  of 
168)   to  defeat  the  bill  and  send  It  back  to 
committee   by  a  vote  of  215    (167  Republi- 
cans— 48  Democrats)  to  210  (1  Republican — 
209  Democrats).    Up  to  the  last  minute  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  and  off  the  floor  was 
exerted  by  Democrat  leaders  and  the  admin- 
istration to  get  Democrats  to  vote  their  way 
or  to  change  their  votes  already  cast.     Ten 
Texans  voted  against  the  bill.     This  group, 
including    me    was,    Beckworth,    Burleson, 
Casey.     Dowdy.     Fisher,    Kilgore,     Mahon, 
Rutherford,    and    Young.      The    misunder- 
standing    coupled    with     misrepresentation 
and  propaganda  of  the  farm  bill  is  stagger- 
ing.    The  pressure  and  political  arm  twist- 
ing by   Democrats   on   Democrats   is  almost 
unbelievable,  and  the  attempt  to  regiment 
our  farmers  catastrophic  to  our  future  well- 
being  as  a  nation. 

The  trade  bill  was  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  prescribes  the  terms  of  debate 
and  the  time.  I  requested  a  rule  to  permit 
our  amending  this  bad  legislation  to  extend 
present  law  while  we  examine  more  closely 
world  trade  and  our  part  in  it  In  relation 
to  the  Common  Market  and  the  new  powers 
granted  the  President.  Here  again,  the  pat- 
tern of  propaganda,  power,  politics,  and 
pressure,  and  control  over  our  people  is 
being  practiced  by  Rusk  and  his  aids. 

On  the  Washington  scene  it  now  appears 
the  President  has  overplayed  his  hand.  In- 
deed, he  has  made  clearly  evident  his  brazen 
determination  to  do  over  this  Nation  In  his 
image  and  as  he  wants  It  to  be.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  are  asleep  any 
longer.  They  are  awakening.  Others  prior 
to  President  Kennedy  have  attempted  to 
usurp  power  and  to  subjugate  the  role  of 
Congress,  but  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways risen  against  such  attempts  and,  I 
am  convinced,  they  will  do  so  In  the  present 
Instant.  The  loss  of  confidence  In  President 
Kennedy  and  what  has  become  Government 


by  blunder  is  Indicated  In  the  erratic  stock 
market  of  recent  days,  the  widespread  op- 
position to  his  medical  aid  blU.  and  now 
the  vote  on  the  farm  bUl.  An  Interesting 
point  for  us  to  think  about — the  people, 
through  their  elected  Representatives,  re- 
pudiated this  attempt  by  an  ambitious  Ex- 
ecutive to  bring  the  farmers  under  complete 
Federal  domination.  Perhaps  the  people. 
If  not  the  President,  realize  that  in  every 
country  where  communism  has  taken  over, 
the  first  step  was  control  of  the  land  and  the 
farmers. 


Fla«  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1962 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  contin- 
uing the  outstanding  tradition  in  inspir- 
ing annual  observance  of  Flag  Day. 
Queensborough  Lodge  No.  878  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
the  Queens  County  American  Legion 
jointly  sponsored,  on  Jime  14,  one  of  the 
finest  programs  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  attend  in  all  my  years  of  public  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  ceremony  presided  over  by  the  genial, 
able,  and  highly  respected  exalted  ruler 
of  the  Queensborough  Lodge,  William  J. 
Brown.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
share  the  program  with  one  of  Queens' 
outstanding  civic,  community,  and  vet- 
erans leaders,  Ramon  L.  Tinagero,  the 
highly  respected  county  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  who  related  a  most 
meaningful  history  of  the  flag.  A  high- 
light of  the  evening  was  the  impromptu, 
sincere,  and  stirring  address  K>n  the  sig- 
nificance of  Flag  Day  delivejied  so  mag- 
nificently by  former  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney, and  former  county  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  'Albert  H. 
Buschman,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Flag  Day  Committee. 

For  years  the  Queensborough  Elks  and 
the  Queens  American  Legion  have  dis- 
played the  finest  type  of  community 
leadership  in  urging  that  appropriate  ex- 
ercises be  held  on  Flag  Day  as  a  means 
of  focusing  special  attention  on  the  bless- 
ing we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public. 

The  officers  and  members  of  this  great 
lodge  and  this  outstanding  veterans  or- 
ganization are  to  be  warmly  commended 
for  their  dedicated  zeal  and  devotion 
over  the  years  in  promoting  love  and  re- 
spect for  the  flag  of  our  Wation. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  for  the  Elks  and 
Legion  to  join  together  and  take  leader- 
ship in  patriotic  exercises  such  as  the 
observance  of  Flag  Day,  since  both  are 
tjrpical  American  Organizations  whose 
members  believe  in  Almighty  God  and  in 
loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Col- 
lectively they  signify  devotion  to  God, 
brotherhood,  good  will,  and  patriotism. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Elks 
and  the  Legion  for  awakening  our  pa- 
triotic impulses.  That  is  why  I  was  so 
proud  of  the  occasion  on  June  14  and  so 
privileged  to  have  shared  in  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
by  this  House  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  address  I  delivered  on  that 
outstanding  occasion. 
The  address  follows: 

Flag  Dat 
(Remarks  ol  Hon.  Sxtmoub  HALPxaN  In  ob- 
servance of  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1962,  before 
the  Joint  Flag  Day  exercises  held  by  the 
Queen8boro\igh    Lodge    of    Elks    and    the 
Queens   County   American    Legion) 
It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  tonight.     As  a  member  of  the 
Queensborough  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective   Order   of   Elks    It   Is   an   especial 
honor    to    Join    with  you    and   the    Queens 
County   American    Legion    in   this    laudable 
Flag  Day  ceremony. 

This  year,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
In  the  185  years  since  the  birth  of  Old 
Olory,  It  Is  fitting,  Indeed  necessary,  that 
we  pay  more  than  token  attention  to  this 
day. 

Much  has  happened  since  June  14.  1T77, 
when  the  Continental  Congress  adopted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  symbol  of  American 
union  and  Independence.  Many  customs 
and  aispects  of  American  life,  have,  through 
the  years,  changed  and  disappeared.  But, 
let  me  say  with  reverent  thanks  to  God,  one 
thing  has  not  changed.  It  has  remained 
constant  In  the  hearts  of  fine  Americans  like 
yourselves.  I  refer  to  your  respect  few  the 
flag  and  the  unchanging  values  It  repre- 
sents. I  refer  to  your  action,  year  In  and 
year  out.  In  holding  aloft  the  colors  that  so 
many  heroes  died  to  preserve. 

Through  this  occasion  you  have  so  fittingly 
organized  tonight  you  are  carrying  on  the 
tradition  that  saw  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  absorbing  shot  and  shell  with  their 
very  bodies  to  keep  the  flag  flying  In  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  You  have  remained 
constant  with  those  brave  bo3r8  who  raised 
the  flag  at  Iwo  Jlma  and  at  so  many  other 
bitter  scenes.  Tou  have  remained  loyal.  You 
have  kept  the  faith. 

There  are  some  who  feel  it  Is  old  fashioned 
or  out  of  style  to  display  and  publicly  honor 
our  flag.  You  see  many  factories,  other 
private  buildings,  and  even  Government 
buildings  that  neglect  to  display  the  flag. 
When  we  think  of  what  the  flag  has  meant 
to  this  Nation  and  what  people  like  you  have 
done  to  keep  it  flying,  I  must  say  that  ab- 
sence of  the  flag  from  places  where  It  should 
be  proudly  displayed,  leaves  a  void  in  my 
heart. 

I  think  any  citizen  who  neglects  fitting 
display  and  respect  for  the  flag  has  broken 
the  faith  with  American  traditions. 

Our  Congress,  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  our  flag,  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
August  3,  1949,  designated  June  14  of  each 
year  as  Flag  Day  in  conunemoratlon  of  the 
flag's  adoption  on  June   14,  1777. 

I  would  like  to  stattb  today  that  I  am  sup- 
porting In  the  most  vigorous  manner  a  new 
piece  of  legislation  before  Congress  to  make 
Flag  Day  a  legal  holiday  with  the  same  status 
as  the  Fovirth  of  July.  Let  us  take  what  Is 
In  our  hearts  and  write  It  into  our  laws  for 
all  time  and  for  all  men  to  see. 

Friends,  I  don't  know  where  our  Nation 
would  be  without  persons  like  yourselves  who 
pay  more  than  llpservlce  to  good  citizenship. 
Millions  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  living  under 
our  flag.  But  how  many  take  time  and 
trouble  to  display  that  flag  and  indicate  ap- 
preciation for  the  blessings  It  represents? 

If  It  is  unfashionable  to  love  that  red. 
white,  and  blue  piece  of  fabric,  let  me  admit 
that  I  am  Just  a  sentimental,  old-fashioned 
man. 

There  is  not  a  single  American  who  can- 
not truthfully  search  his  heart  and  mind 
without  flndlng  a  multitude  of  personal 
reasons  for  honoring  the  flag  that  has  in- 


spired the  htiman  race  through  so  many  ter- 
rible and  troubled  times. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  speak  to  you 
tonight  merely  about  the  history  and  glorle* 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  A  flag  is  but  a 
symbol  of  the  vigor,  vitality,  and  purpose  of  a 
nation.  By  honoring  our  flag,  we  honor  the 
spiritual  and  material  heritage  of  these 
United  States,  but  we  often  tend  to  confuse 
such  overt  acknowledgement  of  patriotism 
with  the  more  serious  responsibilities  attend- 
ant upon  us  In  o\ir  world  today. 

Just  as  our  flag  has  grown  from  13  stars 
to  50,  BO  our  country  has  grown  In  size.  In 
scope,  in  Importance,  in  meaning.  We  live 
In  a  world  where  patriotism  Is  not  a  byword, 
it  Is  a  necessity.  We  live  In  a  world  where 
our  values  must  be  constantly  reinforced. 
We  live  In  a  world  whose  demands  on  each 
individual  have  Increased  as  the  problems  of 
worldwide   communication    have    decreased. 

In  the  less  than  two  short  centxirles  since 
our  flag  became  the  symbol  of  a  proud,  young 
Nation,  we  have  witnessed  unparalleled  ad- 
vances. We  have  seen  the  world  shrink  to 
the  size  of  a  telephone  wire.  We  have  seen 
man's  horizons  extend  to  the  limits  of  outer 
space.  We  have  seen  his  knowledge  encom- 
pass the  tiniest  particles  of  matter.  We  have 
seen  his  ability  master  problems  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  We  have 
seen  his  capabilities  conquer  the  scourges  of 
disease  and  pestilence. 

In  short,  my  friends,  our  flag  has  flown 
over  an  era  of  expansion,  of  growth,  of  the 
emergence  of  our  country  as  one  of  the 
greatest  world  powers  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  We  have  risen  in  less  than 
two  centuries  from  national  Infancy  to  In- 
ternational matvirlty  and  we  have  done 
so  with  only  the  slightest  occasional  setback 
and  with  the  most  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  drive  and  fortitude. 

Although  we  as  a  Nation  have  always 
gloried  in  our  traditions  and  history,  we  have 
never  been  ones  to  live  in  the  past.  And  it 
is  this  Issue — the  increasing  challenges  of 
oiir  civilization — that  I  wish  to  dlsctiss  with 
you  tonight. 

All  over  the  country  today,  orators  will 
be  calling  for  a  rebirth  of  "old-fashioned" 
patriotism — for  renewed  reverence  for  our 
flag  and  our  heritage — ^for  a  rekindled  spirit 
of  national  devotion. 

These  are  certain  noble  motives  in  the 
best  American  tradition  and  I  can  only  en- 
courage them.  I  suggest  that  we  also  ex- 
plore the  necessity  for  "new-fashioned"  pa- 
triotism— what  It  means  to  live  in  the  world 
today  and  what  our  responsibilities  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  and  must  continue  to 
be. 

First  and  foremost  among  our  very  real, 
but  often  unmet,  responsibilities  is  the  ne- 
cessity to  realize  Just  exactly  what  our  posi- 
tion in  this  world  Is.  We  know  that  we 
are  the  leader  of  the  free  world — that  the 
responsibility  to  assure  the  preservation  of 
our  Western  civilization  rests  largely  in  our 
hands.  But  what  are  the  real  prerequisites 
for  and  duties  of  leadership? 

First,  we  muEt  realize  that  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world  have  a  different  concept 
of  organization  and  loyalty  than  we  do. 
Often,  they  are  countries  to  whom  the  United 
States  Is  synonymous  with  "colonialism"  and 
"exploitation."  We  cannot  expect  the  prej- 
udices that  have  accumulated  over  the  years 
to  disappear  overnight.  We  cannot  expect 
a  country  to  have  the  wisdom  and  maturity 
that  comes  with  experience — Just  because 
they  pass  from  colonial  status  to  inde- 
pendence. We  ourselves  were  not  always  a 
leader — or  a  power.  We  were  not  always  in 
a  position  of  strength.  We  do  not  wish  to 
bring  these  people  to  our  side  through  fear, 
but  rather  through  free  choice,  for  this  Is 
clearly  the  American  way. 

To  do  this  we  must  launch  an  Intensive 
drive  to  reaffirm  the  American  principles,  to 


bring  into  clear  perspective  exactly  what  our 
country  means  and  why  our  way  ot  life  la 
socially,  economically,  and  culturally  8u> 
perlcw  to  any  other  form. 

As  long  as  the  future  of  the  world  hinges 
on  the  balance  of  power  between  East  and 
West,  we  must  do  everything  to  assure  that 
the  real  balance  is  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  values, 
of  dedication  and  determination.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  spend  this  day  extolling  the  vir- 
tues of  our  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
devote  the  Foxirth  of  July  or  Memorial  Day 
to  a  full-scale  observation  of  what  It  means 
to  be  an  American. 

What  concerns  me  la  that  so  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  sit  back  and  take  our  free- 
doms— our  way  of  life — for  granted.  Oh 
yes,  they  gripe  about  certain  things — they 
dont  like  this;  they  don't  like  that.  They 
dont  like  this  ofllcial  or  that  legislation. 
But  what  are  they  doing  about  it?  Do  they 
take  an  active  role  in  community  affairs; 
do  they  speak  out;  do  they  even  bother  to 
vote? 

It's  pathetic  when  you  think  of  how  over 
40  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  fall  to 
do  so.  Many  of  them  scoff  or  Ignore  our 
patriotic  days.  The  racetracks  have  record- 
breaking  crowds  on  Memorial  Day;  the  stores 
have  smashing  sales.  Where  are  the  flags 
displayed  today?  How  many  did  you  see? 
Where  Is  that  flne  patriotism  of  yesteryear? 

I  dont  feel  we  are  any  less  patriotic.  I 
think  Its  Just  a  question  of  taking  things  for 
granted — the  "let  the  other  guy  do  it"  ap- 
proach. Well,  don't  these  folks  realize  that 
things  will  be  no  better  than  they  help 
make  It — and  that  they  shouldn't  expect  any- 
thing more  out  of  the  community — out  of 
the  nation — than  they  are  willing  to  put  into 
It. 

You  know  this.  For  through  your  Elks 
activities,  and  I  And  that  most  Elks  are  active 
In  conununlty  affairs:  you  know  this  In  the 
Legion,  for  through  your  activities  you  are 
doing  something  concrete  In  helping  to  build 
a  healthy  conununlty  and,  by  so  doing,  a 
strong,  vital  America. 

Unfortunately,  there  arent  enough  like 
you. 

If  we  expect  to  currlve  this  bitter  struggle, 
we  must  act  noir.  And  this  Is  what  we 
must  do. 

We  must  say  to  the  world:  "Look,  this  la 
America."  This  is  a  land  of  plenty,  but  it 
Is  also  a  land  that  demands  from  its  people 
dedication  and  devotion.  It  la  a  land  de- 
voted to  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and 
individual  initiative.  This  la  not  a  land 
where  material  values  have  taken  ascendency 
over  spiritual  heritage.  This  Is  a  land  where 
the  material  is  only  a  symbol  of  what  we 
have. 

This  is  a  land  where  we  have  learned  that 
the  use  of  wealth  is  an  art — not  an  end  In 
Itself.  This  is  a  land  where  the  good  life  Is 
symbolized  by  contentment,  by  Increased 
leisure  time,  by  the  opportunity  and  ability 
to  use  this  leisure  time  to  full  advantage. 

This  Is  a  land  of  opportunity,  yes.  But  it 
is  a  land  where  opportunity  means  responsi- 
bility and  drive.  We  as  individuals  do  not 
have  a  Ood-glven  right  to  wealth  or  success, 
but  we  do  have  a  God-given  right  to  make 
what  we  will  of  our  lives  as  long  as  we  do  so 
within  the  framework  of  (Jecency  and  order. 

You  know,  some  of  ovtr  young  citizens 
often  remind  me  of  the  story  of  the  "Em- 
peror's New  Clothes."  I  am  sure  you  remem- 
ber the  children's  tale  of  the  emperor  who 
was  vain  and  conceited,  so  sure  of  himself 
that  he  felt  he  had  no  flaws.  It  took  one 
person  with  honesty  to  tell  him  he  was  being 
fooled,  that  he  was  not  living  up  to  his  own 
image  of  himself. 

This  is  what  we  do.  We  feel  that  all  peo- 
ple view  us  as  we  view  ourselves.  That  thla 
is  not  true  can  best  be  proven  by  the  fact 
that  we  must  fight  to  maintain   our  pre- 


eminence in  this  world.  That  we  must  live 
through  countle-ss  minor  and  major  crises 
each  month  In  order  to  preserve  our  own  way 
of  life. 

Something,  then,  is  obviously  wrong.  To 
listen  to  an  American,  you  would  think  that 
all  peoples  everywhere  should  be  clamoring 
for  the  right  to  be  our  friends.  But  are  they? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  not  so. 
Therefore,  the  fault  must  rest  with  our 
Inability  to  communicate  our  true  worth,  our 
Ideals  to  people. 

Of  course,  you  remember  that  when  you 
were  In  school,  the  "biggest  wheel"  was  not 
always  the  most  popular.  The  flashiest  was 
not  always  emulated.  The  person  who  had 
our  respect  was  the  person  of  quiet  dignity 
and  unabated  accomplishment.  This  is 
what  we  must  do  today.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  we  do  not  automatically  have 
friends,  we  must  earn  them,  we  must  deserve 
them,  we  must  ctmvlnce  them  that  our  way 
of  life  Is  the  only  one. 

The  Romans  gave  their  people  bread  and 
circuses.  But  what  happened  to  the  Roman 
Empire? 

I  do  not  wish  to  prectch  a  scare  philosophy, 
but  I  do  wish  to  tell  you  that  we  must  work 
at  peace  as  diligently  as  we  work  to  win  a 
war.  We  must  Indicate  our  right  for  pre- 
eminence as  strongly  as  we  would  defend 
any  challenges  to  this  right.  We  must  pre- 
sent the  same  image  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  think  we  present  to  ourselves. 

This  is  a  time-consuming  task.  It  does 
not  require  sackcloth  and  ashes  but  it  does 
require  great,  unremitting  effort,  the  type  of 
effort  that  makes  every  American  an  am- 
bassador of  freedom,  every  citizen  a  repre- 
sentative of  democracy. 

If  we  do  not  dc  thla,  we  will  find  that  all 
of  the  principles  we  honor  today  will  become 
as  dust,  that  we  will  be  trampled  by  a  force 
that  pits  an  unvarying  ideology,  coupled 
with  Iron  tenacity,  against  a  comfort-ridden 
luxury  enslaved  slothful  people. 

We  must  never  underestimate  our  enemy. 
Their  tactics  are  simplicity  Itself.  They  are 
direct  copies  of  their  first  slogan:  "Bread, 
land,  and  peace." 

The  Communists  do  not  offer  long-range 
goals  of  Individual  freedom.  They  offer  the 
type  of  issue  that  brings  and  warrants  sac- 
rifice. They  will  say.  Look  not  for  tomor- 
row, look  to  your  stomachs,  your  lands, 
your  lives. 

We  know  that  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  best,  but  the  great  trails  have  already 
been  blazed  for  us  by  our  ancestors. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  Individual 
freedom.  That  battle  was  won.  We  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  assurances  of  liberty. 
These  rights  are  guaranteed.  We  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  our  rights  to  work,  per- 
severe and  succeed,  th«y  are  Implicit  In  our 
way  of  lives. 

But  how  do  we  communicate  this  to 
people  recently  emerged  from  colonialism? 
Do  you  Imagine  that  we  would  have  rushed 
to  union  with  the  British  a  scant  3  years 
after  our  successful  rebellion  against  their 
tyranny?  it  takes  a  long  time  to  forget, 
an  even  longer  time  to  reconcile.  They  are 
now  our  allies,  and  our  friends,  but  they 
worked  to  deserve  it  even  as  we  work  to 
protect  and  perpetuate  this  alliance. 

What  I  am  driving  at  is  simply  this: 
This  is  an  all-out  effort,  one  that  must  be 
made  by  all  Americans  every  day,  every  year. 
The  stakes  are  high,  and  we  must  use  every 
advantage  at  our  disposal,  every  play  In  our 
files,  every  resource  at  our  command. 

II  we  were  competing  with  a  force  which 
spoke  the  same  philosophical  language  as  we 
do,  then  our  battle  would  be  easy.  It  would 
simply  be  a  question  of  quality  over 
quantity. 

But  we  are  battling  a  force  as  alien  to 
our  way  of  life  as  Atllla  the  Hun  was  to 
Roman  civilisation.  Our  enemies  are  mo- 
tivated by  the  same  cold,  precise  language  of 


confilct  that  spvirred  the  heathen  forces  of 
Atllla  and  won  them  the  pillage  of  Rcrnie. 
They  speak  with  the  forked-tongue  of  ambi- 
tion and  convenience,  not  the  clear,  bell-like 
tones  of  freedom  and  liberty.  They  do  not 
care  who  falls  by  the  wayside  in  their  pell- 
mell  plunge  for  absolute  power.  They  do  not 
care  whose  rights  they  must  trample  In  their 
allout  drive  for  supremacy.  They  cannot  be 
stopped  by  reason  or  rectitude.  They  can- 
not be  diverted  by  a  devotion  to  common 
cause. 

They  would  take  this  flag  and  all  that  It 
means  and  rip  It  and  the  cherished  rights  It 
symbolizes  to  shreds.  They  would  take  each 
and  every  freedom  and  liberty  we  have  taken 
for  granted  and  drive  It  Into  the  ground. 

I  need  not  tell  my  brother  Elks,  or  my 
friends  In  the  Legion,  of  the  value  of  free- 
dom. Many  of  you  have  been  called  upon  to 
defend  our  way  of  life  on  alien  soil.  But 
I  wish  to  plead  with  you  to  use  the  same 
spirit  that  motivated  our  defense  of  Breed's 
Hill,  our  tenacity  at  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
our  determination  In  the  trenches  of  France, 
our  uphill  struggle  In  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II — the  spirit  that  says:  "This  Is  my 
country,  and  I  will  defend  it  to  the  death." 

This  may  not  be  a  shooting  war,  but  the 
bullets  of  subversion  and  undermining  are 
potent  and  deadly  This  may  not  be  a  war 
which  separates  American  families,  but  It  Is 
a  war  which  threatens  friends,  and  there- 
fore Is  getting  very  close  to  home. 

This  may  not  be  a  conflict  which  brings 
the  direct  danger  of  death,  but  to  refuse 
to  face  It  will  be  the  death  knell  of  all  that 
we  remember  on  this  significant  day. 

To  be  an  American  In  this  decade  should 
require  full-time  effort,  perseverance  and 
dedication.  We  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
be  lax,  negligent,  or  lazy. 

Today  Is  Flag  Day.  We  honor  and  respect 
the  symbolism  of  this  fiag,  but  we  must 
outdo  ourselves  In  the  effort  to  perpetuate 
all  that  It  means,  all  that  our  country 
means. 

The  time  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  is 
now.    We  dare  pot  waste  an  hour. 

Agali,  my  compliments  to  the  Elks  and 
to  the  Legion  on  this  fine  gathering  for  so 
great  a  purpose.  Thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  It  with  you. 


Tributes  to  the  Late  Honorable  Francis 
Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1962 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  tribute  to  South  Dakota's 
late  Senator  Francis  Case,  I  ask  that  the 
following  newspaper  editorials,  com- 
menting on  his  unexpected  passing,  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

In  addition,  I  ask  that  Senator  Cases 
last  report  to  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota, indicating  his  characteristic  con- 
cern for  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple and  his  wide  variety  of  interests,  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  editorials  and  report  follow : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1962] 
Francis  H.  Cask 

The  death  of  Francis  H.  Case  takes  from 
the  Senate  an  honest  conservative,  friend  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  a  legislator 
who   was  spunky   enough  to  report   on   the 


offer  of  a  bribe.  The  offer  came  In  1966 
when  a  92,500  campaign  contribution  waa 
dangled  before  the  South  Dakota  Republi- 
can with  the  object  of  Influencing  his  vote 
on  natural  gas  legislation  then  before  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Case  was  shocked  by  the  blatant 
offer,  and  had  enough  courage  to  expose  this 
attempt  to  use   money   to  buy  votes. 

Ultimately,  the  natural  gas  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Elsenhower  on  the  grounds  that 
Improper  Influences  were  used  to  secure  Its 
passage.  But  some  of  Mr.  Case's  colleagues 
seemed  more  indignant  at  the  Senator's 
exposure  of  the  scandal  than  they  were  by 
the  offer  of  the  "gift"  Itself.  An  inquiry 
headed  by  the  late  Senator  George  censured 
the  lobbyists  involved  but  failed  to  commend 
Mr.  Case  for  bringing  the  Improper  offer  to 
attention.  It  was  a  wry  footnote  that  a 
"clean  elections"  bill  arising  from  the  Inci- 
dent and  sponsored  by  virtually  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  was  entombed  U?  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Case  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  more  than  his  connection  with  a  no- 
torious Incident.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  District  Committee  for  many 
years  and  showed  a  diligent  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Washington.  Always  an  advocate 
of  economy,  he  Is  credited  with  saving  the 
taxpayers  millions  when  he  Introduced  a  bUl 
during  World  War  II  requiring  renegoUa- 
tlon  of  war  contracts.  A  former  newspaper- 
man, a  politician  who  Inclined  more  to  the 
colorless  than  the  fiamboyant,  Senator  Case 
was  an  agrarian  conservative  whose  earnest 
sincerity  was  a  credit  to  Midwest  Republi- 
canism. 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 
23,  1962] 
Feancis  H.   Casb 
The    death    of    Senator    Francis    Case,    of 
South  Dakota,  loses  to  the  Senate  one  of  Its 
most  zealously  conscientious  and  hardwork- 
ing Members.     Some  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  believe  the  rigorous  regimen  he  set  for 
himself  in  fulfilling  his  committee  and  other 
responsibilities  contributed  to  his  final  Ill- 
ness.    Be  that  as  It  may,  he  knew  no  other 
coxu-se.     Hard  work  was  the  pattern  of  his 
life. 

Here  In  Washington  he  will  be  pleasantly 
remembered  for  his  work  as  a  member  of 
both  House  and  Senate  legislative  committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Included 
a  term  as  chairman  of  the  latter.  Like  most 
of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  better  city,  he  never  looked  on  such 
conamlttee  asslgiunents  as  a  chore,  grudg- 
ingly performed,  but  as  a  useful  opportu- 
nity for  constructive  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  genuine  champions  of  voting  rights 
for  the  people  of  this  community  and  an 
architect  of  the  23d  amendment,  which 
tardily  recognized  some  of  them.  Originally 
an  advocate  of  home  rule,  skepticism  as  to 
Its  practicality  Increased  with  his  own  ex- 
perience In  local  government.  He  may  still 
have  voted  for  It.  But  in  later  years  he  more 
than  once  expressed  his  personal  conviction 
that  the  real  and  worthwhile  objectives  were 
voting  rights  In  Congress,  as  well  as  In  the 
electoral  college. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  Na- 
tional Capital  as  well  as  the  country  at  large 
has  lost  so  capable  a  representative. 


(From    the    Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak.)     Argus- 
Leader,  June  23,  1962] 
U.S.  Senator  Francis  Case — A  Great  Citizen 
Whose  Work  Will  Live  After  Him 
South   Dakota  and   the   Nation   have   lost 
a   great   citizen   and   public   servant   In    the 
death  of  U.S.  Senator   Francis   Case. 

His  service  In  Congress  spanned  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century — from  January 
1937,  when  he  took  office  as  South  Dakota's 
West  River  U.S.  Representative,  until  his 
death  Friday. 
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In  14  years  In  the  U5.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  In  his  service  In  the  n.S. 
Senate  since  January  1951,  Senator  Case 
labored  tirelessly  for  his  State  and  Nation. 

He  had  a  quality  of  intensity.  He 
drove  himself  unceasingly  in  the  public 
service.  This  continued  hard,  driving  pace 
through  the  years  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  his  heart  difficulty  earlier  this  year  and 
to  his  death  at  65. 

IDEAS  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Senator  Case  leaves  behind  him  many 
great  and  significant  accomplishments, 
that  will  mark  his  life  as  one  of  service  to 
his  Stat«  and  country. 

These  accomplishments  include  both 
kleas  and  public  works.  They  Include  de- 
tail work  which  has  saved  this  Nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars — and  concern  for  the 
simplest  request  of  a  constituent  in  South 
Dakota. 

He  became  known  as  an  idea  man  and 
speaker  in  student  days  at  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University.  After  graduation  he  entered  the 
U.8.  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I. 

It  was  his  idea  as  a  young  newspaper 
editor  that  brought  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1927.  This 
was  the  publicity  springboard  from  which 
the  Hills  took  off  on  the  tourist  business. 

His  early  work  in  Congress  saw  him  labor- 
ing tirelessly  for  Mlssotu-i  Basin  develop- 
ment and  for  programs  to  aid  the  Indians. 
He  was  coauthor  of  the  Case-Wheeler  Act  for 
Water  Conservation.  He  was  still  working 
for  the  full  potential  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
when  he  died,  as  evidenced  by  his  interest  in 
utilizing  the  complete  hydroelectric  capacity 
of  the  river  danu. 

As  a  U.S.  Repreaentatlve  from  .South  Da- 
kota during  World  War  II.  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  renegotiating  war  contracts  to  recover 
excess  profits.  This  saved  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  •SVi  million. 

After  the  Republican  trend  in  1946,  he  was 
ranking  Member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Later,  in  the  Senate,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Here  his  concern  was 
not  only  for  the  national  interest  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  but  also  for  the  welfare 
of  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  airman.  He  m&de 
many  trips  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  t« 
see  for  himself  how  the  service  "brass"  han- 
dled UJS.  business  and  how  the  GI's  were  get- 
ting along. 

His  Senate  record  included  legislation  for 
weather  research,  cloud  modification,  desal- 
ination of  water  and  various  amendments 
to  highway  acts.  He  also  Introduced  the  first 
legislation  to  dispose  of  siirplus  farm  com- 
modities for  foreign  currencies  and  to  utill2» 
that  in  oversea  military  construction. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  He  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Subconunittee  for  Military 
Construction. 

RX    KEPT    HIS    EAELT    INTTHESTS 

Throughout  his  lifetime  he  kept  his  In- 
terest in  the  activities  of  his  youth  and 
early  career  as  a  newspaper  editor  In  the 
1920s  and  early  1930.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  throughout  his  life- 
time. He  continued  to  write  poetry  about 
the  Black  Hills  long  after  his  Washington 
work  kept  him  away  from  the  home  scene 
and  his  ranch  In  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  and  the  Nation  have  suf- 
fered a  keen  loss  in  the  death  of  U.S.  Senator 
Francis  Case — but  his  good  works  live  after 
him. 

Senator    Francis    Case    Reports   to    South 
Dakota 

that  month  or  mat 
Washington,  June  18. — The  merry  month 
of  May  1062  goes  down  In  the  history  booJcs 


as  one  of  the  wettest  months  in  South 
Dakota  history.  Point  after  point  reported 
good  soalclng  rains.  There  was  relatively 
little  damage  from  sudden  downpours.  In 
a  few  spots,  tornadoes  did  savage  damage. 
And  even  mid-June  finds  some  cornfields  too 
wet  to  plant.  But  Statewide,  we've  had 
moisture. 

And  In  South  Dakota,  the  continuing  ma- 
jor factor  In  growth  and  prosperity  is  the 
availability  and  wise  use  of  water. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  plan 
which  will  control  floods  on  the  Vermilion 
River  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  some 
of  the  water  more  nearly  where  It  falls  in- 
stead of  rushing  it  all  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Other  studies  are  advancing  on 
storage  In  Lake  Byron,  Lake  Andes  and  on 
the  White. 

As  building  of  the  big  reservoirs  on  the 
Missouri  moves  toward  completion,  atten- 
tion naturally  shifts  to  making  the  stored 
water  serve  recreation  and  Irrigation  as  well 
as  electrification.  Work  on  the  tributaries 
will  not  be  as  dramatic  nor  will  there  be  as 
much  pressure  by  outsiders.  This  means 
they  can  be  more  thoroughly  studied  for 
their  value  to  towns,  farms,  cro(>s,  ranches 
and  livestock  within  our  own  State. 

Satellite  communications:  This  week  the 
Senate  Is  engaged  in  another  of  those  pro- 
tracted debates.  The  question  is  whether 
the  so-called  compromise  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  communication  satellites  out  in 
space  should  be  linked  with  the  Industries 
which  have  developed  surface  and  wireless 
facilities  or  operated  as  a  strictly  Govern- 
ment enterprise. 

The  debate  will  probably  run  all  week  and 
Its  outcome  Is  not  certain.  As  of  this  writ- 
ing, opinion  seems  to  favor  a  combination 
operation — thereby  seeking  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  business  direction  and  experience  along 
with  Government-sponsored  research  and 
rights  in  space. 

Want  to  know  first:  The  Corn  Belt  Live- 
stock Feeder,  published  at  Spencer,  Iowa,  in 
its  May  29  nximber.  carries  this  paragraph: 

"Permitting  the  American  farmer  to  pro- 
duce Just  the  beef  imported  last  year  would 
have  consumed  the  production  of  42.8  mil- 
lion acres."  Which  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
some  Members  of  Congress  from  agricultural 
States  are  hesitant  to  grant  the  President  the 
broad  tarlffcuttlng  powers  he  has  requested. 

Graduates  and  dropouts:  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, considerable  attention  has  been  given 
dtirlng  the  past  month  to  young  people 
graduating  from  high  school.  The  other  side 
of  nongraduatlng  has  recently  been  studied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

This  study  reveals  that  between  January 
and  October  last  year  350,000  teenagers  over 
16  left  school  without  graduating.  Of  these, 
27  percent  were  without  Jobs  in  October. 
And  further,  of  the  total  unemployed  In 
October,  over  500,000  were  young  people  be- 
tween 16  and  24  years  of  age  who  had  not 
finished  high  school. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  child  who 
finishes  high  school  finds  regular  work  at 
once.  But  it  does  suggest  that  completing 
high  school  help>s.  And,  probably,  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  the  problems  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency  are  most  often  found 
among  the  Jobless.  Other  things  contribute 
to  the  problems,  but  these  figures  again  sug- 
gest that  an  education  and  a  steady  Job 
are  good  starts  toward  useful  citizenship. 

P^^nds  for  the  RS-07:  In  the  Senate  last 
week  we  added  funds  to  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  "modified  B-70,"  but 
the  money  may  not  be  spent  now  or  ever. 

The  issue  was  whether  to  defer  the  funds 
until  a  later  date  or  to  provide  them  con- 
ditionally— end  to  limit  their  use  to  that 
one  purpose.    Daring  the  debate.  I  said: 

"My  observation,  over  years  of  experience 
with  military  appropriations  both  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  is  that  we  need  to 
regard    with   a    careful    eye    appropriations 


made  to  the  military.  I  think  we  should 
make  all  poeslbie  efforts  to  recapture  ex- 
cessive profits  or  prices;  but  If  the  element 
of  safety  or  protection  or  a  proper  posture 
of  national  defense  is  Involved,  then  I  think 
the  doubt  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
security. 

"The  most  valuable,  the  most  productive, 
the  most  successful  projects  that  we  have 
had  in  the  way  of  aircraft  development  have 
been  those  which  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  without  being  used  In  war.  I  men- 
tion, for  example,  the  B-36.  It  was  devel- 
oped in  the  period  between  the  B-29  and 
the  B-52.  This  large  bomber  was  never  xised 
in  a  hot  war,  but  by  Its  presence  it  pro- 
vided a  deterrent  capability  which  enabled 
this  country  to  survive  many  crises  which 
might  have  turned  into  hot  war  had  we  not 
had  that  potential. 

"Because  I  think  It  is  Important  that  we 
not  only  have  a  lead,  but  maintain  the  lead 
and  be  out  in  front  in  the  future,  I  shall 
support  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  bill." 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  did  not  ask 
for  the  money  because  he  doubts  that  tests 
will  show  that  the  big  plane  with  its  2,000- 
mile  speed  can  be  completed  until  after  we 
are  "fully  armed"  with  missiles.  He  has  said 
he  will  not  spend  the  money,  and,  of  course, 
should  not,  unless  tests  indicate  the  plane 
will  work  out. 

This  is  one  case,  however,  where  it  would 
be  better  to  be  ahead  than  behind,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Further,  I  incline  to  the  general  position 
that  manned  bombers  are  better  policemen 
than  mechanical  missiles.  Tou  can  use  them 
for  more  purposes— and  you  can  call  them 
back  if  there's  a  mistake. 

How  much  foreign  aid?  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  expenditures  of  an 
additional  $4,662  million  in  foreign 
aid.  This  represents  an  increase  of  $400 
million  over  last  year.  As  I  have  said  on 
prior  bills,  that  moves  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. We  should  be  reducing  the  dollars 
shipped  abroad  this  way  as  much  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  minor  pledges  and  current  UJ3. 
interests. 

Opinions  will  differ,  of  course,  as  to  wtiat 
are  our  "current  interests."  the  degree  of  our 
Interests,  and  the  nature  of  them. 

Few  people  will  advocate  that  we  should 
provide  military  equipment  to  a  potential 
enemy:  opinions  differ  more  when  it  comes 
to  using  surplus  food  to  woo  friendship  or 
to  feed  hungry  children  in  Communist  lands. 
Questions  like  these  arise: 

1.  Should  we  help  Communist  politicians 
to  cover  up  their  failures  In  food  production? 

2.  If  we  have  given  $15  billion  to  feed  and 
clothe  people  in  friendly  lands  in  the  past 
16  years  and  are  now  helping  to  feed  SO 
million  children — what  will  it  cost  to  feed 
the  remaining  700  million  whom  we  are 
told  do  not  have  adequate  diets? 

One  thing  should  be  clear:  If,  when  and 
where  we  do  provide  lunches  for  more 
hungry  children  it  should  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  thoee  getting  the  food  know  that 
America  is  providing  It.  The  supplies  cannot 
be  turned  over  to  a  Communlst-controU'-d 
government  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
give  the  United  States  any  credit. 

True  friendship  between  peoples  should 
be  Increased  but  no  nation  is  rich  enough 
to  feed  all  the  people  of  the  world,  nor  able 
to  prevent  profiteering  if  the  supplies  are 
turned  over  to  unfriendly  political  oppor- 
tunists, commercial  interests  or  black 
markets. 

A  personal  note.  Thank  you.  everyone, 
for  whatever  interest  you  may  have  taken 
in  the  primary  election  of  June  6.  1962.  I 
trust  that  in  every  respect  the  results  may 
contribute  to  reEponsible  and  effective 
representative  government. 

Francis  Case, 

VS.  Senator. 
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H.R.  3745  1$  Unfair  to  the  Needy  Vet- 
erans, tlM  Senrke-Couiected  Vefeerant, 
and  the  TaxpaTin^  PnbBc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKzas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25, 1962 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  s3m- 
thetic  pressure  being  built  up  in  the 
Congress  around  a  bill  that  falls  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  feel  obliged  to  state  my 
position  at  this  time. 

The  bill  in  question  Is  H.R.  3745.  In- 
troduced on  Febraary  2,  1961,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]. 

There  are  168  bl  Is  pending  before  the 
committee  which  propose  to  expand  non- 
service-connected  ))ensions  for  veterans. 
These  bills  are  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit.  They  will  be  dealt  with  reason- 
ably in  an  atmosphere  of  thoughtful 
consideration.  It  is  ironic  that  the  bill 
that  is  receiving  the  most  attention  is 
the  bill  with  the  least  merit— H.R.  3745. 

The  pressure  comes  from  some  of  the 
leaders — not  all  the  leaders,  by  any 
means — of  a  grroup  calling  themselves  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Inc.  No  other  veteituiB'  organization  has 
supported  this  bill.  In  fact,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  specifically  rejected  this  bill 
at  Its  Isist  convention. 

What  would  H.R.  3745  do?  It  would 
provide  a  pension  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans— and  only  World  War  I  veterans— 
who  had  been  discharged  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable  of  $102.37 
a  month,  when  they  meet  the  90-day 
service  requirement,  with  no  disability 
requirements.  ThL?  monthly  sum  would 
be  paid  to  all  such  veterans  if  their  an- 
nual income — other  than  that  derived 
from  public  or  private  retirement 
plans — does  not  exceed  $2,400  for  veter- 
ans with  no  dependents,  or  $3,600  for 
veterans  with  dependents.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically stipulates  that  in  computing  a 
veteran's  income,  money  received  from 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  an- 
nuities from  private  industry  or  public 
sources  and  all  other  types  of  pension 
plans  should  not  be  counted. 

Because  so  many  Members  of  this 
House  are  being  subjected  to  pressure 
over  this  bill,  I  feel  it  wiU  be  helpful  to 
point  out  some  of  tlie  serious  deficiencies 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  imalterably  op- 
posed to  H.R.  3745. 

There  are  Innumerable  reasons  for  my 
opposition,  but  I  would  like  to  list  the 
four  principal  reasons: 

First.  H.R.  3745  is  highly  discrimina- 
tory. It  favors  one  group  of  veterans 
against  all  other  gi-oups  of  veterans. 

Second.  It  is  b<!ing  promoted  under 
false  colors,  and  the  general  pubUc — as 
well  as  Members  of  the  Congress — are 
not  being  told  the  true  facts  by  the  pres- 
sure groups  that  are  pushing  the  bill. 

Third.  It  would  violate  the  most  basic 

principle  of  all  worthwhile  pension  legis- 
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latlon  by  giving  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  money  to  those  who  need  it  the  least. 

Fourth.  It  would  place  the  non-aervlce- 
connected  veteran  in  a  preferential  posi- 
tion to  the  seriously  disabled  seirice-con- 
nected  veteran. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  defend  my  position 
on  veterans'  legislation.  My  record  as 
both  a  member  sind  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  should  be 
frmiliar  to  every  Member  of  this  body. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  earnestly 
and  consistently  supF>orted  every  piece 
of  legislation  which  I  felt  to  be  worth- 
while and  have  Just  as  earnestly  and 
consistently  opposed  every  bill  I  felt  to 
be  spurious,  unfair,  discriminatory,  or 
impractical. 

Let  me  elaborate  a  little  on  my  reasons 
for  opposing  H.R.  3745, 

My  first  reason,  as  I  have  stated,  is  that 
this  bill  is  highly  discriminatory  in  favor 
of  one  group  of  veterans  and  against  all 
other  such  groups.  This  objection  is  ob- 
vious on  the  face  of  It.  The  bill  would 
give  a  pension  only  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  to  the  exclusion  of  veterans  of 
later  wars,  even  though  they  meet  the 
same  identical  requirements  as  to  serv- 
ice, age,  and  income.  The  pension  would 
be  distributed  among  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, with  90  days  service,  with  no  re- 
gard to  length  or  conditions  of  service. 

Service  in  any  war  is  tough  and  service 
imder  fire  is  hell.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
attempt  to  compare  the  degree  of  tough- 
ness between  any  two  wars.  Nonethe- 
less, it  should  be  stated  that  World  War 
I  was  not  any  more  rigorous  than  was 
World  War  II  or  Korea  and  there  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  discriminate  In  fa- 
vor of  World  War  I  veterans  against  all 
other  veterans.  After  all.  World  War  I 
lasted  1  year  and  7  months  as  against  7 
years  for  World  War  n.  The  average 
World  War  I  veteran  served  only  12 
months,  while  345.000  had  less  than  6 
months  service.  The  average  World  War 
n  veterans  served  30  months  and  the  av- 
erage veteran  of  Korea  served  23  months. 
I  repeat,  these  figures  are  not  cited  in 
derogation  of  the  World  War  I  veteran. 
Far  from  it.  They  are  cited  merely  to 
prove  that  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
should  not  be  unfairly  favored  over  the 
veterans  of  our  subsequent  confiicts. 
And,  of  course,  this  is  what  H.R.  3745 
would  do. 

The  second  reason  for  my  opposition  to 
this  bill  is  that  it  is  being  promoted  un- 
der false  colors.  Certain  leaders  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc..  in  conducting  a  vitriolic  and  abusive 
campaign  in  favor  of  their  bill,  have 
sought  to  give  the  impression  that  those 
who  fought  in  World  War  I  are  the  for- 
gotten men.  They  would  have  us  believe 
that  benefits  have  been  ladled  out  to 
World  War  II  veterans  by  the  carload, 
but  that  nobody  has  done  anything — or 
intends  to  do  anything — for  the  World 
War  I  veterans. 

This  is  completely  false.  World  War 
I  veterans  comprise  15  percent  of  all 
participants  of  all  the  Nation's  wars. 
They  have,  to  date,  received  28  percent 
of  all  the  money  the  Nation  has  spent  on 
Its  veterans.  This  amounts  to  almost  $31 
billion,  or  about  $7,000  per  man.    World 


War  I  veterans  make  up  11  percent  of 
the  veterans  living  today  and  this  year 
will  receive  40  percent  of  the  benefits 
paid. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963  re- 
quests $1,783,681,000  for  non-service- 
connected  pensions  for  veterans,  widows 
and  children.  Of  this  amount.  $1,388.- 
489.000.  or  78  percent,  will  go  to  World 
War  I  veterans,  widows  and  children. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  budget  for 
non-service-connected  pensions  will  in- 
crease by  $114  million  during  fiscal  year 
1963. 

By  January  1,  1963.  half  of  the  living 
World  War  I  veterans  will  be  receiving 
pensions.  During  fiscal  year  1963  an 
average  of  1,090,200  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  483,900  World  War  I  widows 
will  receive  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions. The  World  War  I  pension  roll 
shows  an  average  net  increase  of  8,600 
per  month.  So,  It  is  completely  untrue 
to  say  that  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  are  the  forgotten  men  of  our  pension 
program.    They  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  Is  true  that  our  World  War  I  vet- 
erans are  growing  old.  Iliey  are  reach- 
ing the  retirement  age  in  great  numbers. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  our  World  War 
n  veterans  are  getting  older.  We  have 
msmy  World  War  n  veterans  who  are 
now  approaching  their  middle  sixties. 
These  men,  surely,  deserve  the  same 
benefits  as  do  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  The  fact  that  one  age  group  Is,  on  the 
average,  25  years  older  than  the  other 
should  not  be  a  determining  factor. 
Pensions  should  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  personal  need.  They  should  not  be 
mass  giveaway  programs  without  regard 
for  individual  hardship  or  need. 

Thirdly,  I  oppose  H.R.  3745  because  It 
would  give  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
money  to  those  who  need  it  the  least 
and  it  would  give  the  least  to  those  who 
need  it  most.  This  point  Is  somewhat 
complex.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  hope  you 
will  bear  with  me  If  I  try  to  express  It 
in  simple  terms. 

We  begin  with  the  fact  that  the  maxi- 
mum income  allowable  for  anyone  who 
would  receive  a  pension  under  this  bill, 
for  a  man  with  dependents,  is  $3,600. 
This  limit  would  apply  to  anyone  re- 
ceiving that  much  income  from  salary, 
partnership,  interest,  dividends,  rentals, 
and  so  on.  It  would  not,  however,  in- 
clude income  from  social  security,  re- 
tirement pensions  or  annuities  from 
either  public  or  private  sources.  This, 
of  course.  Is  blatantly  discriminatory  on 
its  face,  and  would,  in  itself,  be  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  this  bill. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider  these  fig- 
ures. A  married  veteran  of  World  War 
I,  with  very  little  other  Income,  who  is 
receiving  a  pension  of  $90  would  have 
that  pension  brought  up  by  this  law  only 
to  the  monthly  maximum  of  $102.37. 
Here  Is  a  married  man,  earning  less  than 
$1,000  a  year,  who  needs  the  money 
badly  but  who  is  getting  only  an  Increase 
in  his  pension  of  $12.  But,  as  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc..  has 
testified,  H.R.  3745  would  add  631,221 
new  pensioners  to  the  rolls.  And,  these 
are  people  who  are  earning  more  money 
than  Is  permissible  If  they  are  to  qualify 
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for  a  pension  under  existing  laws. 
These  631,000  new  pensioners  must  be 
earning  a  minimum  of  $3,000  a  year  al- 
ready and  they  will  get.  not  just  a  por- 
tion of  the  $102.37  as  their  needier  broth- 
ers would  get,  but  the  entire  $102.37  a 
month. 

So,  from  among  the  631,000  proposed 
new  pensioners,  the  very  minimum  case 
would  be  someone  who  now  has  $3,001  a 
year  in  income.  This  veteran  of  World 
War  I  would  receive  an  extra  $1,200  a 
year  from  H.R.  3745,  bringing  his  in- 
come up  to  $4,201  a  year,  not  counting 
what  he  may  be  receiving  from  social 
security,  from  his  union  pension  fund, 
from  his  company's  pension  fimd,  from 
railroad  retirement  or  from  whatever 
other  pension  income  he  may  be  getting. 
I  might  add  that  $4,201.  or  the  minimum 
income  accruing  to  each  new  pensioner 
embraced  by  this  absurd  bill,  is  more 
than  $200  a  year  higher  than  the  income 
level  of  84  percent  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

And,  if  this  bill  were  passed,  who  would 
be  paying  for  it?  The  taxpayer,  of 
course.  Where  do  the  taxes  come  from. 
Eighty-one  and  nine-tenths  percent  of 
all  income  taxes  come  from  individuals 
and  almost  half  of  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States  paying  income  taxes  re- 
PKjrted  an  adjusted  gross  income  of  less 
than  $4,000. 

If  we  were  to  approve  of  H.R.  3745 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  morally  in- 
defensible position.  And,  frankly,  the 
position  would  be  politically  indefensible 
as  well.  We  would  have  to  explain  to 
our  constituents  why  we  voted  for  legis- 
lation which  would  force  half  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  those  who  are  already 
making  more  money  than  they  are. 

Of  course.  I  have  been  talking  about 
minimiun  income  allowable  under  H.R. 
3745.  The  maximum  income  allowable 
under  the  bill  would  be  $3,600  for  a 
World  War  I  veteran  with  dependents. 
The  extra  $1,200  a  year  would  boost  this 
man's  income  to  $4,800  a  year,  plus  what- 
ever pensions  and  annuities  he  might  be 
receiving  from  any  source  whatsoev.er. 


We  will  routinely  have  cases  where  the 
veteran  has  $5,000  to  $6,000  and  gets 
$1,200  a  year  in  pensions.  As  we  all 
know,  this  income  could  be  considerable. 
It  is  not  rare  in  these  days  to  find  our 
senior  citizens  getting  pensions  or  annui- 
ties from  two  or  more  sources.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  size  of  these  pensions,  these 
people  would  still  be  eligible  for  the  extra 
handout. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  close  to  home. 
Under  certain  circumstances.  If  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  were  to  retire  he  would 
receive,  under  our  own  pension  plan,  an 
annuity  which  the  average  citizen  would 
consider  not  only  adequate,  but  hand- 
some. But  if  such  a  retired  Member 
were  also  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  even 
if  he  had  only  3  months'  service,  he 
could  collect  this  $102.37  a  month  pen- 
sion, just  as  long  as  he  managed  to  keep 
his  income  from  fees,  rentals,  dividends 
and  other  sources  under  $3,600  a  year. 
If  this  was  a  problem,  he  could  shift 
some  of  it  to  his  wife.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  any 
other  pension  plan  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man  was  ever  intended. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
startling  fact  about  HJl.  3745.  Under 
its  provision,  all  World  War  I  veterans, 
over  65  and  who  are  receiving  less  than 
$3,000  a  year  in  wages,  and  now  on  the 
pension  rolls  would  receive  very  little 
help.  All  those  receiving  more  than 
$3,000,  but  less  than  $3,600,  would  receive 
the  entire  $102.37  extra  a  month  and.  of 
course,  would  not  be  required  to  count 
social  security  or  other  retirement  pay- 
ments. Under  this  weird  reasoning,  the 
less  you  are  receiving  now,  the  less  you 
will  get ;  the  more  you  are  receiving  now, 
the  more  you  will  get.  In  other  words — 
"them  that  has,  gets." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  in  fiscal  year  1963  the  present 
pension  program  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
$1,783,681,000,  of  which  78  percent  or 
$1,386,489,000  will  go  to  World  War  I 
veterans,  their  widows  ^nd  children.  If 
H.R.  3745  were  enacted,  almost  $1  bil- 
lion additional  would  be  imposed  on  our 
pension  bill. 


The  Internal  Revenue  statistics  for 
the  tax  year  1959 — the  latest  figures 
available  for  this  purpose — show  that 
there  were  approximately  2iy2  million 
individual  returns  filed  showing  a  gross 
income  of  less  than  $3,000.  The  revenue 
from  this  group  amounted  to  $1,665,759,- 
000.  This  is  $118  million  less  than  will 
be  required  to  operate  the  pen:;ion  pro- 
gram we  already  have  and  it  is  $1  bil- 
lion, 18  million  less  than  it  would  take 
to  pay  for  the  pension  program  we  would 
have  if  H.R.  3745  were  passed  and  en- 
acted into  law. 

H.R.  3745  is  grossly  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory as  between  veterans.  I 
think  there  are  none  who  would  deny 
that  the  service-connected  veteran  and 
surviving  widow  and  children  of  service- 
connected  veterans  deserve  first  con- 
sideration. If  a  veteran  is  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  from  a  service- 
connected  cause  he  only  receives  $2,700  a 
year.  If  he  is  50  percent  disabled,  he  re- 
ceives $100  a  month.  A  widow  who  lost 
a  husband  in  the  war  gets  about  $87  a 
month.  An  orphan  child  who  lost  a 
father  in  the  war  and  subsequently  lost 
a  mother  gets  $70  a  month.  Two  de- 
pendent parents  living  together,  who  lost 
a  son  in  the  war,  get  $75  a  month  if  their 
combined  income  is  not  over  $2,400  per 
year.  Yet,  we  are  being  told  that  the 
present  income  limit  of  $3,000  for  the 
married,  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, who  served  90  days,  is  too  low  and 
that  we  must  raise  these  income  hmits. 

We  have  been  trying  since  early  last 
year  to  get  a  modest  service-connected 
increase  bill  through  the  Congress.  This 
bill  would  cost  less  than  $100  million, 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it 
through.  Now  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
get  a  $1  billion  non-service-connected 
pjension  bill  passed  which  would  give 
better  treatment  to  the  90-day,  non- 
service-connected  soldier  than  the  seri- 
ously disabled  service-connected  veteran 
receives.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  grossly 
unfair  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  Con- 
gress could  possibly  accept  such  a  pro- 
posal, regardless  of  the  amount  of  po- 
litical pressure  that  is  applied. 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  JrNE  26,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  as  for  this  quiet 
moment  we  look  away  from  our  mun- 
dane tasks  to  Thee,  strip  us  of  our  illu- 
sions, create  in  us  clean  hearts,  O  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 

In  our  hearts  as  we  come  is  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  that  Thy  patience  out- 
lasts all  our  dullness  of  apprehension 
and  all  our  stupid  choices.  In  spite  of  the 
worst  things  in  us,  which  we  despise. 
Thou  knowest  that  in  our  highest  hours 
our  deepest  desire  is  to  be  true  servants 
of  Thy  will  in  these  troublous  times,  giv- 


ing our  best  ability  to  the  welfare  of 
Thy  children  everywhere.  May  we  rise 
above  all  bitterness  by  an  unshakable 
belief  in  the  shining  splendor  of  human- 
ity. 

Gird  us  to  stand  in  an  evil  day  with 
principles  never  compromised  and  with 
integrity  never  sullied. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Hxtmphrey.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
June  25,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 


the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  2164.  An  act  to  authorize  t"he  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
\Jorld  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3161.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  extend  the  IJefense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
for   the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9441.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
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H.R.  9954.  An  act  to  Amend  the  act  of 
June  6,  1934,  chapter  270  (43  SUt.  468),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  CommlMlon,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1062  (66 
Stet.  781;  40  U.S.C.  71). 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

8. 860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  Introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  diseasee  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7.  1946  (60  Stat.  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the  author- 
ization funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  faciUties  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made;  oixd  for  other  p\ir- 
poees; 

8.  3063.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Metro- 
politan Police  ReUef  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

8.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  "an  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congreaa  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  March  3,  1926.  as 
amended  (2  U-8.C.  158).  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  to  raise  the  statutory  linUtatlon 
provided  for  In  that  secUon; 

8.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

S.  3350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  hospital  center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purpoees  of  that  act; 

H  Jl.  3444.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands 
under  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  section  803(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1049  by 
increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  incident  to  travel; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Res- 
ervation to  the  as.  Mary  and  Joseph 
Church,  Sawyer,  Minn.; 

H.R.  11067.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  In  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina; 

H  R.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended:  and 

S J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  fllling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InstltuUon,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress, 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  IJlstrict  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
5b  of  chapter  V  of  the  Lif#  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  9441.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insxirance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1918. 


regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securities  In 
the  District  of  Oolimibla;  and 

H.R.  9954.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  6,  1924,  chapter  270  (43  Stat:  468), 
relating  to  the  National  Capital  Park  arid 
Planning  Commission,  as  amended  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1962  (66 
Stat.  781;  40  VB.C.  71). 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee;  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


RESOLUTION  OP  KANSAS  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
at  its  recent  annual  meeting  at  Topeka, 
Kans.,  urged  their  congress  to  remove 
monetary  limitations  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  courts  In  civil  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  pertinent  resolution  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Whereas  28  XJS.C.  1346(a)(2)  (popu- 
larly known  as  the  Tucker  Act)  limits  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  UJ3.  district  courts  In 
contract  actions  against  the  United  States 
to  claims  of  $10,000  and  less,  notwithstand- 
ing other  grants  of  unlimited  jurisdiction  to 
such  courts  in  tax  refund  and  tort  claim  ac- 
tions against  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  this  jurisdictional  llmltaUon  Is 
burdensome  to  lawyers  and  litigants  in  that 
It  requires  larger  claims  to  be  tried  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  Washington.  D.C..  rather 
than  In  the  forum  of  the  claimant's  resi- 
dence or  In  the  forum  where  the  contract 
may  have  been  executed;  and 

Whereas  a  specialized  tribunal  has  not 
been  found  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
determine  Qoveriunent  liability  In  noncon- 
tract  actions  or  In  contract  actions  Involving 
claims  of  $10,000  or  less;  and 

Whereas  recent  enlargements  In  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  should  permit  these  claims  to 


be  tried  expeditiously  in  district  courts  if 
claimants  could  elect  to  bring  them  in  such 
courts  rather  than  In  the  Court  of  Claims: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
State  of  Kanaa*  at  Its  annual  meeting  at  To- 
peka, Kans.,  on  May  10.  11,  12,  1962— 

1.  That  the  executive  councU  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
all  monetary  limitations  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  courts  In  civil  actions 
against  the  United  SUtes;  and 

2  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Senators  Frank  Carlson  and  James  B.  Pear- 
son; Representatives  William  Avery,  Floyd 
Breeding,  Robert  Dole,  Robert  Ellsworth. 
Walter  McVey,  and  Oamer  Shriver;  Attorney 
General  Robert  Keimedy:  and  to  the  Honor- 
able Alfred  P.  Murrah.  chief  judge.  10th 
Circuit  Co\irt  of  Appeals. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  In  its  annual  meeting  on  May  14, 
1962,  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

Hasst  O.  Jantckx, 

President. 

JORIf  W.  SHX7AXT. 

Executive  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ENQLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendnMnts: 

S.  1108.  A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  property  In  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  California 
(Rept.  No.  1630). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  1631). 


BILL     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
S.  3474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cathie  Lee 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By      Mr.      ROBERTSON       (for      Mr. 
Stenkis)  : 
8. J.  Res.  204.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  In 
public  schools;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robkstson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
SUGAR  ACT  OP  1948— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
12154,  which  is  the  sugar  bill,  or  act,  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

These  amendments  will  not  both  be 
adopted,  since  they  appear  at  the  same 
point  in  the  bill.  They  are  different 
means  of  achieving  my  purpose  in  offer- 
ing the  amendments,  which  Is  to  protect 
the  American  consumer  in  the  matter  of 
the  price  of  sugar. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  bill  Itself  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  only  tonight 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  desk. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORTS 
ON  J.  PERCY  PRIEST  RESERVOIR. 
STONES  RIVER,  TENN.  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  102) 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Works,  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  April  17,  1962, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review 
of  the  reports  on  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Res- 
ervoir. Stones  River,  Tenn.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  February 
20,  1960.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CANADIAN  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Canadian  Lesson."  which 
appears  today  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  editorial, 
which,  for  emphasis,  I  should  like  to 
read  : 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Canadian 
crisis  does  not  have  Its  lessons  for  us.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  panic  and  cut  back  on 
programs  vital  to  growth.  Foreign  confi- 
dence must  be  maintained;  but  this  is  best 
done  by  demonstrating  that  the  American 
economy  is  competitive  and  Increased  effi- 
ciency depends  on  expansion.  Our  problem 
Is  not  a  question  of  living  beyond  our  means 
but  of  Insuring  that  we  utilize  all  the  re- 
sources In  men  and  machinery  that  are  now 
lying  Idle. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  struck 
with  the  cogency  and  pertinence  of  the 
concludmg  paragraph,  because  we  have 
among  us  a  few  nervous  individuals  who 
feel  that  the  sole  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  before  the  country  is  to 
cut  back  upon  programs  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  thought  expressed  in 
the  concluding  sentence,  that — 

Our  problem  Is  not  a  question  of  living 
beyond  our  means  but  of  Insuring  that  we 
utilize  all  the  resources  In  men  and  ma- 
chinery— 

And    materials,    facilities,    and    re- 
sources— 
that  are  now  lying  Idle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  26,  1962) 
The   Canaoiam   Lesson 

Canada's  financial  crisis  Is  being  pictured 
as  an  omen  of  what  the  United  States  faces 
If  we  do  not  get  our  own  house  in  order. 

The  weakness  of  the  Canadian  dollar  does 
Illustrate  the  grave  risks  a  nation  runs  when 


it  persists  in  living  beyond  Its  means.  The 
Oovernment  has  been  pursuing  an  easy- 
money  policy  to  stimulate  domestic  activity 
which  has  helped  to  increase  Imports,  bring- 
ing about  a  deficit  in  Canada's  balance  of 
payments.  But  In  recent  years  foreign  de- 
mand for  Canadian  resources,  principally 
mining  and  agricultural  products,  has 
dropped  along  with  foreign  Investment  In 
Canada.  The  amount  of  the  payments 
deficit  has  thus  Increased. 

Canada's  Government  has  had  ample 
warning  that  It  was  headed  for  trouble.  But 
with  an  election  In  the  offing.  Prime  Minister 
Dlefenbaker  was  reluctant  to  lose  votes  by 
taking  politically  unpalatable  measures. 
The  electorate,  however,  did  not  give  Mr. 
Dlefenbaker  a  majority  vote  of  confidence. 
And  now,  to  defend  the  dollar,  he  has  been 
forced  to  take  a  series  of  drastic  belt-tight- 
ening steps.  The  Bank  of  Canada  has  raised 
Its  discount  rate  to  6  percent,  which  may 
help  to  attract  foreign  capital.  New  tariffs 
have  been  levied  on  foreign  goods.  Imports 
will  be  cut.  Government  spending  will  be 
reduced  by  $250  million.  And  the  Govern- 
ment has  obtained  over  $1  million  In  loans 
and  standby  credits  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  United  States  and  the 
British   Governments. 

These  are  harsh  and  himilllatlng  measures 
that  became  Inevitable  after  the  earlier  re- 
luctance to  take  any  action.  And  their 
severity  reveals  the  depth  to  which  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar,  which  once  sold  at  a  5-percent 
premium  over  the  U.S.  dollar,  has  fallen. 
But  they  also  are  proof  that  Canada  Is  deter- 
mined to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  foreign 
confidence  In  Its  currency. 

The  U.S.  dollar  Is  Itself  under  suspicion, 
and  many  are  leaping  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  Canadian 
dollar.  But  our  position  differs  In  many 
fundamental  respects.  Canada  has  been 
running  a  huge  trade  deficit  which,  until  re- 
cently has  been  covered  by  an  Infiow  of  for- 
eign capital  Investments;  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  has  a  healthy  surplus  In  Its 
trade  account.  The  Canadian  budget  Is  re- 
latively much  bigger  than  our  deficit;  and  we 
have  not  experienced  the  continuing  rise  In 
prices  that,  through  monetary  Infiatlon.  has 
beset  Canada.  Finally,  our  currency  reserves 
are  much  greater,  and  our  economy  much 
more  resilient  because  it  does  not  depend 
primarily  on  world  demand  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Canadian 
crisis  does  not  have  Its  lessons  for  us.  But 
there  Is  no  need  to  panic  and  cut  back  on 
programs  vital  to  growth.  Foreign  con- 
fidence must  be  maintained;  but  this  Is  best 
done  by  demonstrating  that  the  American 
economy  Is  competitive  and  Increased  ef- 
ficiency depends  on  expansion.  Our  problem 
is  not  a  question  of  living  beyond  our  means 
but  of  insuring  that  we  utilize  all  the  re- 
sources In  men  and  machinery  that  are  now 
lying  idle. 


AMA  TO  STUDY  TOBACCO  AND 
DISEASE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  gratified  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
directed  its  council  on  drugs  to  study 
and  report  upon  the  relationship  between 
tobacco  and  disease.  The  board's  action 
is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  view  of 
the  eminence  of  the  council  on  drugs  in 
the  fields  of  pharmacology  and  thera- 
peutics. 

The  board's  decision  could  not  have 
been  lightly  made.  The  evidence  of  to- 
bacco's effect  upon  the  Nation's  health 
has  been  shrouded  in  acrimonious  con- 


troversy, provoked  in  large  measure  by 
the  ubiquitous  tobacco  industry.  It 
would  have  been  far  simpler  for  the 
board  to  have  declined  to  embroil  the 
association  in  this  controversy.  They 
did  not  decline.  For  this,  they  are  en- 
titled to  our  profound  respect  and  grati- 
tude. '   ^ 

I  am  confident  that  the  medical  evi- 
dence thus  far  publicized  will  be  reviewed 
dispassionately  and  objectively  by  the 
council,  and  I  await  with  keen  interest 
the  issuance  of  their  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Howard,  assistant 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  informing  me  of  the 
board's  decision,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Medical  Association, 

Chicago,  III  .  June  9.  1962 
Hon.  Maurine  B.  Neubercer, 
U.S.    Senate,    Special    Committee   on    Aging. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Neubercer:  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion considered  your  inquiry  regarding  the 
official  position  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  of  smoking  and 
health.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
the  board  Instructed  the  Council  on  Drugs 
of  the  AMA  to  study  and  report  on  the  re- 
lationship of  tobacco  and  disease.  I  shall 
keep  you  apprised  of  the  progress  of  the 
council  in  its  study  of  this  important  sub- 
ject.      ■" 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  Impetus  you  have  given,  both 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  on  this  Important 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  B  Howard,  M.D. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY   INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  regard  to  House  bill  11131.  au- 
thorizing certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11131)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoined  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Beall,  and 
Mr.  Gold  water  conferees  on  the  part  of. 
the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  Everett  McKinley 
DiRKSEN,  has  suggested   that  Walt  W. 


Rostow.  counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Chairman  of  Its  important 
Policy  Planning  Council,  be  called  before 
an  appropriate  committee  to  explain,  as 
its  reported  author,  a  highly  controver- 
sial foreign  policy  document  which  has 
been  making  the  rounds  at  top  levels 
within  the  administration,  and  here  on 
the  Hill.  The  document  is  286  pages 
long,  reportedly,  and  It  is  titled  "Basic 
National  Security  Policy,"  as  an  outline 
of  the  administration's  grand  strategy 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  for  the 
coming  years. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  elo- 
quently spoken  here  of  Mr.  Rostow's 
assumptions  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
policies  are  mellowing,  and  are  even  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  honorable,  and 
asserts  there  is  little  or  no  Intelligence 
support  for  the  theories  advanced  in  this 
new  policy  document,  prepared  for  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  has  similarly  spoken, 
terming  the  theme  of  this  foreign  policy 
guide  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and 
worthy  of  the  Senate's  closest  scrutiny 
and  examination. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  these  conclusions,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  articles  by  Willard  Edwards  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June 
19,  titled  "Asks  Senate  To  Question  Ros- 
tow Plari."  and  on  June  21,  titled  "Ros- 
tow Policy  Plan  Riddled  by  Goldwater," 
and  editorials  appearing  in  the  Dallas 
News,  in  my  home  State,  on  June  20, 
titled  "Mr.  Rostow  to  the  Stand,"  and 
on  June  21,  titled  "The  World  Is  Flat." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  10,  1962] 
Asks  Senate  To  Question  Rostow  Plan 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 
Washington,  June  18.— Senate  questioning 
of     Walt     W.     Rostow,     State     Department 
planner  of   a   foreign    policy   guide   for   the 
Kennedy  administration,  was  suggested  to- 
day   by    Senator    Dirksen.    Republican,    of 
,    Illinois,  the  minority  Leader. 
1        Dirksen  told  the  S«iuite  that  an  appro- 
'    prlate  committee  should  require  Roetow  to 
supply   the   Intelligence  data  on  which   he 
bases  an  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
policies  are  "mellowing." 

Intelligence  agencies  assert   there  Is  little 
or  no  evidence  to  support  Rostow's  theories. 
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Dirksen  noted. 

reads    TWoI  '8TOKXX8 

"If  this  basic  assumption  Is  only  opinion, 
I  would  suggest  it  is  not  proper  ground  on 
which  to  stake  the  entire  future  of  the 
American  people."  he  remarked.  "I  think  a 
great  deal  more  will  be  said  on  this  Senate 
fioor  about  this  subject  when  the  Senate  has 
examined  it  in  detail." 

Dirksen  placed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord two  Chicago  Tribune  articles  published 
yesterday  and  today  which  presented  a  di- 
gest of  a  foreign  p>ollcy  draft  under  prepara- 
tion for  more  than  a  year  and  now  ready 
for  official  inspection  oS  President  Kennedy 
and  the  National  Security  CouncU. 

top   rORKIOlf    ADVUXR 

This  document,  uader  supervision  of  Ros- 
tow, the  President's  top  foreign  policy  ad- 
viser during  the  Presidential  campaign  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  State  Department 
Policy  Planning  Board,  proposes  a  concil- 
iatory approach  to  the  Soviet  Union,  based 


upon  the  doctrine  that  "evolution"  of  the 
Communist  state  will  soon  permit  meaning- 
ful agreements  between  the  Communist  and 
non-Communist  worlds. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, agreed  with  Di»ks«n  that  exposure 
of  the  Rostow  draft's  contents  would  arouse 
much  floor  discussion.  He  asked  If  there 
were  not  some  "strong"  thinkers  In  the  Oov- 
ernment to  oppose  the  "fuzzy  minded." 
Dirksen  said  many  In  the  Pentagon  remained 
of  the  opinion  that  a  "tough  line"  should  be 
followed  in  the  cold  war  with  Russia. 

AWAITED    WITH    TREPIDATION 

"Many  of  us,  not  unfamiliar  with  Mr. 
Rostow's  thinking,  have  awaited  the  birth  of 
this  new  strategy  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion," Dirksen  said.  "Mr.  Rostow  has  never 
been  a  very  devoted  disciple  of  the  tough 
policy  line  toward  Russia.  It  now  develops 
that  he  holds  some  unique  Ideas  about  the 
Soviet  Union  that  are  considerably  closer 
to  the  fuzzy  thinking  of  the  late  and  la- 
mented 'Liberal  Papers'  than  even  the  most 
liberal  meml>er  of  this  body  would  be  willing 
to  accept." 

The  "Liberal  Papers"  were  a  collection  of 
essays  compiled  some  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  so-called  liberal  Democrats  in  Congress. 

SEES    NO    VICTORY 

"The  core  of  Mr.  Rostow's  proposal  is  that 
If  we  are  only  nice  to  the  Soviets,  they  wlU 
drop  aU  their  stisplcions  of  the  free  world 
and  peace  will  finally  bloom,"  Dirksen  said. 
"His  most  amazing  thesis  Is  this:  That  both 
the  United  States  and  Russia  are  losing 
power  and  authority  and  that  an  area  of 
'overlapping  Interests'  Is  developing  be- 
tween them. 

"Mr.  Rostow  sees  no  victory  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Soviet  Union,  no  victory  by 
capitalism  over  communism.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Rostow  Is  a  man  of  little  hope  and  the  last 
person  In  my  opinion  who  should  have  been 
chosen  for  the  all -Important  task  of  direct- 
ing the  continuing  review  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

"The  basic  phUosophy  of  successful  con- 
flict Is  always  to  pursue  a  winning  course  and 
always  change  a  losing  game.  Every  high 
school  coach,  every  big  league  manager 
knows  this.  But  apparently  our  State  De- 
partment planners  do  not." 

ANSWER    IS    OBWOU8 

"If  Mr.  Rostow's  assumption,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  softening  Is  correct,  then 
what  caused  It  to  mellow?  To  me  the  an- 
swer Is  obvious.  The  only  times  we  have 
ever  gotten  anywhere  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  only  times  It  has  ever  mellowed — has 
been  when  the  United  States  was  tough. 
Logic  would  say  that  Mr.  Rostow  Is  recom- 
mending a  course  exactly  diametric  to 
American  Interests. 

"How  does  Mr.  Rostow  explain  the  recent 
Russia  breaking  of  the  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing,  its  recent  announcement  that 
they  are  now  going  to  test  a  100-megaton 
bomb  in  retaliation  for  our  resumption  of 
testing? 

"Does  the  presence  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Thailand  or  Vietnam  Indicate  the  Commu- 
nists are  meUowlng?  I  think  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  know." 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  21,  1962] 
Rostow  Polict  Plan  Riddled  bt  Goldwater 

Fraught    With    Great    Danger.    Senator 

Sats 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  June  20. — Senator  Barrt 
Goldwater,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  told  the 
Senate  today  that  the  United  States  would 
be  launched  on  a  new.  hazardous  and  futile 
course  If  future  foreign  policy  Is  based 
upon  the  assxunptlon  that  Russian  policy 
la  mellowing. 

This  assumption,  reported  as  the  theme 
of  a  foreign  policy  guide  prepared  for  Presi- 


dent Kennedy  by  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Chairman 
of  the  State  Department  Policy  Planning 
Coimcll,  Is  fraught  with  great  danger.  Gold- 
water  said. 

He  Joined  Senator  Dirksen.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  the  minority  leader.  In  a  demand 
that  Rostow  be  questioned  by  a  Senate 
committee  "at  the   earliest   possible   time." 

Chairman  J.  W.  Pulbright.  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  whom  Dirksen's  request  was 
forwarded,  was  unavailable  but  other  com- 
mittee members  guessed  that  Rostow  would 
be  called.  He  has  said  he  will  be  glad  to 
testify  In  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of 
his  document. 

"We  have  long  heard  unofficial  reports 
about  this  new  strategy  paper  being  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Rostow,"  Goldwater  said.  "As 
I  understand  It.  the  document  was  pre- 
pared as  a  guide  for  future  decisions  by 
the  President  and  the  National  Security 
CouncU. 

"If  this  is  the  case,  it  undoubtedly  must 
t>e  regarded  as  an  extremely  Important  ix>l- 
Icy  device  and  worthy  of  the  Senate's  clos- 
est attention.  If  It  presages  historic  changes 
In  American  foreign  policy,  we  shoxild  be  told 
about  It  immediately. 

M06T  DANGEROUS  DOCUMENT 

"Prom  what  we  know  of  the  Rostow  paper 
based  on  the  unofficial  but  seemingly  au- 
thoritative accounts  appearing  In  the  Chi- 
cago Trlbime  of  June  17  and  18,  It  la  baaed 
on  a  ridiculously  false  assumption  that 
Russia  is  maturing  In  a  fashion  that  would 
lend  Itself  to  honorable  dealing  with  the 
United  States. 

"Apparently,  through  the  medium  of  one 
paper,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Rostow's  hopes 
rather  than  the  hard  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  State  E>epartment  would  have  the 
President  and  the  National  Security  Council 
adopt  a  new,  hazardous,  and  patently  futile 
course  In  the  cold  war. 

"As  a  policy  device,  the  Rostow  paper 
sounds  to  me  like  the  most  dangerous  docu- 
ment In  America." 

MORE  ruzzT  thinking 

Goldwater  said  tlie  Rostow  line  of  rea- 
soning resembled  the  "fuzzy-minded"  think- 
ing in  the  "Liberal  Papers."  a  collection 
of  essays  by  so-called  liberal  Democrats  In 
the  House,  which  was  published  recently. 

"The  Idea  seems  to  l>e  that  changes  have 
taken  place  In  the  capital  of  world  commu- 
nism since  (Russian  Premier]  Khrushchev 
took  over  and  that  we  can  make  tise  of  these 
changes  through  a  calculated  policy  of  ap- 
peasement and  soft  epeaklng.  This  danger- 
ous concept  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
now — all  of  a  sudden — the  Communists  are 
Interested  In  reducing  world  tensions  and 
may  be  willing  to  follow  us  In  a  series  of 
unilateral  acts  designed  to  this  end." 

Goldwater  said  this  was  "the  worst  kind 
of  liberal  wishful  thinking  •  •  •  alien  to 
the  thinking  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people."  He  noted  that  Rostow  conceded 
the  new  strategy  would  require  a  selling 
campaign  to  adjust  the  thinking  of  Ameri- 
cans to  "this  bold  new  approach." 

part  or  brainwashing 
"Here  we  have  another  example  of  the 
administration's  constant  preoccupation 
with  the  idea  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  don't  know  what  Is  t>est  for  them 
or  the  coimtry,"  he  remarked.  "It  Is  part 
and  parcel  with  the  Idea  that  American  peo- 
ple must  be  brainwashed  into  changing  their 
views  for  their  own  good. 

"The  American  people  may  not  have  the 
same  level  of  'sophistication'  that  the  New 
Frontier  Insists  upon  but  they  do  know  that 
Russia  Is  not  mellowing  and  that  Commu- 
nists cannot  be  trusted.  They  know  that 
api>easement  In  the  present  world  crisis  Is 
of  one  piece  with  a  policy  of  surrender.1 
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GoLOWATES  placed  In  the  record  ma- 
terial published  In  1957  about  Rostow,  then 
a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Center  for  International 
Studies,  and  his  brother,  Eugene  V.  Rostow, 
dean  of  the  Law  School  at  Yale  University, 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  potential  nomi- 
nee for  a  Supreme  Court  appointment. 


1962 


(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  June  20. 

1962] 

Ms.   RoffrOW    TO   THS   Stajtd 

Ever  since  somebody — we  think  It  was 
Senator  Stbou  THusMoifD,  of  South  Caro- 
lina— first  charged  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  advocating  a  no-win  policy, 
various  congressional  committees  and  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  have  been  trying 
to  unearth  the  basic  elements  of  policy 
which  guide  the  State  Department  in  fc»elgn 
affairs.  Most  of  these  attempts  have  met 
with  limited  success. 

Now  Senator  Everett  M  Dirksen,  Repub- 
lican, of  minoU.  has  suggested  that  Walt 
W.  Rostow  be  called  to  the  stand  to  testify. 
Mr.  Rostow  is  counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Chairman  of  its  all-important 
Policy  Planning  Council.  If  anyone  can  ex- 
plain State's  policy,  he  should  be  able  to  do 
it;  Mr.  Rostow.  along  with  the  President 
himself,  has  been  a  chief  architect  of  that 
policy — whatever  It  might  be. 

The  reason  for  Senator  DnxsKN's  proposal 
that  Congress  call  Rostow  to  the  stand  is 
that  the  State  Department  coTinselor  is  re- 
ported to  be  the  author  of  a  highly  contro- 
versial document  which  has  been  making 
the  rounds  Utely  at  the  top  levels  of  the 
administration.  This  document — 286  pages 
long  and  entitled  "Basic  National  Security 
Policy" — is  said  to  be  an  outline  of  the  ad- 
ministration's grand  strategy  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  over  the  next  few 
yMurs. 

Three  months  ago  the  News  reported  the 
existence  of  this  document.  At  that  time 
all  that  was  known  of  its  contents  was  that 
It  advocated  the  elimination  of  first-strike 
weapons  in  the  VS>.  arsenal. 

For  the  past  3  months,  the  administration 
has  refused  to  release  the  document— even 
to  congressional  committees  which  normally 
have  access  to  such  Information.  But  in  the 
past  week  several  highly  placed  officials  at 
the  State  Department  and  Pentagon  who  are 
displeased  with  the  contents  of  the  Rostow 
report  have  leaked  Its  basic  outlines  to  the 
press.       ' 

According  to  these  reports  and  to  the 
public  revelaUon  by  Senator  Dnucssw,  the 
core  of  Rostow  "B  proposal  is  an  assumption 
that  the  Communists  are  mellowing  and 
will  give  us  peace  if  we  are  nice  to  them. 
Specifically,  the  policy  statement  is  sup- 
posed to  include  these  startling  recom- 
mendations : 

Recognition  of  Red  China  by  the  United 
States  and  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  opposition  to 
Pelplng's  admission  to  the  United  NaUons. 

De  facto  recognition  of  East  Germany  as 
a  separate  nation. 

Pulling  back  armed  opposition  to  the  Com- 
mimlsts  along  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Coercion  of  Nationalist  China  to  give  up 
the  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Unilateral  deemphasis  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  reliance  primarily  on  conventional 
weapons  and  forces. 

Attempt  to  contain  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism but  do  nothing  to  stir  up  trouble 
behind  its  borders. 

These  are  not  simply  suggestions  for 
change  in  the  administration's  foreign 
policy.  Many  of  them  have  been  put  into 
effect  already  at  least  in  part.  Moreover, 
the  mere  fact  that  they  are  being  considered 
should  have  far-reaching  impact  on  our 
allies  and  enemies  alike. 

Mr.  Rostow 's  Influence  on  the  administra- 
tion cannot  be  doubted.    It  is  said  that  he 


was  responsible  for  the  administration's  op- 
position to  the  B-70  and  Nike-Zexis  programs, 
that  he  authored  the  proposal  to  appease  the 
Communists  in  Berlin,  that  he  had  an  Im- 
portant part  in  drafting  the  UJ3.  disarma- 
ment scheme  which  would  have  turned  our 
arms  over  to  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force. 
Mr.  Rostow  should  explain.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what 
the  State  Department  is  trying  to  do  and 
who  is  responsible  for  its  doings.  And  if 
they  don't  like  what  they  find,  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  some  changes. 


[From   the  Dallas  Morning   News,   June   21, 

I9«2| 

The  World  Is  Flat 

On  this  page  yesterday,  the  News  made  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  foreign  policy  proposals 
reportedly  submitted  to  the  President  by 
State  Department  Counselor  Walt  W.  Rostow 
In  a  secret  286-page  report  entitled  "Bade 
National  S<^urlty  Policy."  Since  some  believe 
that  this  report  Is  an  outline  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  grand  strategy  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  and  since  Mr.  Rostow 
now  occupies  a  position  of  great  Importance 
within  the  adnxlnlstratlon  as  Chief  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Council, 
we  believe  the  Rostow  report  merits  fxirther 
editorial  comment. 

Wlllard  Edwards,  veteran  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  pro- 
vided a  detailed  analysis  of  the  proposals 
Uosa  which  we  have  drawn  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing information. 

In  addition  to  recommendations  that  we 
recognize  Red  China  and  East  Germany,  pull 
back  our  opposition  to  communism  along 
the  Soviet  borders,  force  Nationalist  China 
to  give  up  Its  offshore  Islands,  deempht^lze 
nuclear  weapons  unilaterally,  and  limit  our 
opposition  to  communism  to  a  general  policy 
of  containment  (all  of  which  were  mentioned 
In  yesterday's  editorial),  the  following  rec- 
ommendations have  also  been  made  in  the 
report,  according  to  Edwards: 

Our  treatment  of  Soviet  satellite  nations 
should  be  gentle — we  should  refrain  ftom 
criticizing  them,  continue  to  give  them  aid, 
open  up  trade  channels  with  them  and  en- 
courage our  Western  European  allies  to  be 
more  cooperative. 

In  no  event  should  we  eTcr  encourage  or 
support  armed  uprisings  against  the  Com- 
munists in  the  satellite  nations. 

If  we  cant  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  over  arms  control  or  disarmament, 
we  might  advance  a  program  which  does  not 
require  negotiations. 

American  interests  will  be  better  served  by 
leaning  toward  nations  with  modern  ideas 
rather  than  sticking  to  old  allies  with  out- 
moded ideas.  The  United  States  does  not 
want  allies;  It  wants  only  neutrals. 

Foreign  aid  can  be  used  as  a  weapon,  but 
only  against  allies  (with  outmoded  ideas). 
If  they  wont  cooperate,  take  it  away  from 
them.  (Rostow  must  have  had  more  than 
a  little  Influence  over  our  Lao  policy.) 

"Rising  tensions  or  pleas  of  our  allies  or 
of  the  American  public  must  be  Ignored  in 
any  crisis  with  Russia.  The  temptation  must 
be  avoided  to  prolong  or  exi>and  any  crisis 
in  an  effort  to  degrade  or  embarrass  the  So- 
viets in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Oiu-  goal  should  not  be  victory  over  Russia 
("no-win"?)  but  "rlctory  of  men  and  na- 
tions over  the  forces  that  wish  to  enU-ap 
and  exploit  their  revolutionary  aspirations." 
(That  term  "revolutionary"  has  always  had 
an  unpleasant  connotation,  as  far  as  we're 
concerned.) 

More  than  anything  else,  the  United  States 
must  show  the  Communists  that  it  has  no 
aggressive  intentions — that  we  only  want 
I>eace. 

What  lies  behind  all  of  these  incredible 
proposals?  Apparently  Mr.  Rostow  believes 
that  the  Communists  have  abandoned  their 
longstanding  goal  of  world  conquest.    Never 


mind  that  military  and  intelligence  sources 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  shred  of  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Rostow 
is  s\ire. 

In  fact,  he  has  been  sxure  that  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  its  leaders  have  been  chang- 
ing— "mellowing"  is  the  word  he  uses — for 
about  6  years.  In  1966.  Roctow  expounded 
his  theory  concerning  the  Communist  "evo- 
lution"— and  he  even  included  Red  China. 

In  his  latest  report  to  the  President,  Ros- 
tow admits  that  there  isnt  any  real  evidence 
to  back  up  his  conclusions.  Since  this  is 
true,  he  says,  it  will  be  hard  to  convince 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that  he 
is  right.  But  it  must  be  done,  he  says.  And 
in  order  to  do  it,  an  educational  campaign 
must  l>e  started. 

So  sit  tight,  friends,  we  may  be  barraged 
with  a  bevy  of  propaganda  from  Foggy  Bot- 
tom designed  to  convince  us  that  the  world 
is  flat  again. 
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SUPREME     COURT     DECISION      ON 
PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  re- 
specting the  matter  of  prayers  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  has  many  dis- 
tressing aspects,  and  I  find  myself  very 
unhappy  about  that  majority  deci&ion. 

The  minority  opinion,  expressed  by 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  was  printed  in 
full  in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
appear  following  my  remarks  this  morn- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  JusUce 
Stewart  points  out  the  many  instances 
in  which  prayer  is  required  by  Federal 
law.  Every  Senator,  when  he  takes  his 
oath  of  office,  pledges  himself  to  fulfill 
his  duties  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God.  The  same  is  true  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  few  years  ago — I 
think  in  1954— in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag,  we  Inserted  the  words 
"xmder  God. ' 

I  think  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  most  imfortunate  and  divisive 
and  quite  unnecessary,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
will  read  the  opinion  of  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  because  I  think  he  puts  the 
whole  question  In  the  proper  perspective. 
I  wish  the  majority  of  the  Court  had 
heeded  his  opinion  on  this  issue. 

ExHisrr  I 
Dissenting  OniaoM  rr  Jtrancx  Stewart 
A  local  school  bo<tfd  in  New  York  has  pro- 
vided that  those  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  Join  in  a  brief  prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day,  acknowledging  their  de- 
pendence upon  Ckxl  and  asking  His  blessing 
upon  them  and  upon  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  country.  The  CJourt  today 
decides  that  in  permitting  this  brief  r»on- 
denomlnatlonal  prayer  the  school  board  has 
violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  think  this  decision  is  wrong. 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  could  it.  that 
New  York  has  interfered  with  the  free  exer-" 
else  of  anybody's  religion.  Fbr  the  StaWi 
courts  have  made  clear  that  those  who  ob- 
ject to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  compulsion  to  do  so,  including 
any  "embarrassment  and  pressures."  West 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Bar- 
nett.  319  U.S.  624.  But  the  Court  says  that 
in    permitting    schoolcblldren    to    say    this 


simple  prayer,  the  Nerw  York  authorities  have 
established  "an  ofllcial  religion." 

With  all  respect.  I  think  the  Court  has 
mUapplied  a  great  consUtutlonal  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  is  es- 
tablished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  it.  O^i  the  contrary.  I  think 
that  to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren 
to  join  in  reciting  this  prayer  is  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  splrltvial 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

The  Court's  hiftorlcal  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Eng- 
land throws  no  llt;ht  for  me  on  the  issue  be- 
fore us  in  this  ca.ie.  Xngland  had  then  and 
has  now  an  established  church.  Squally 
unenlightenlng.  I  think,  is  the  history  of 
the  early  establls:imefnt  and  later  rejection 
of  an  ofBclal  chiu-oh  In  our  own  States.  For 
we  deal  here  not  with  the  establishment  of 
a  state  church,  which  would,  of  course,  be 
constitutionally  jnpermlsslble,  but  with 
whether  schoolchildren  who  want  to  begin 
their  day  by  joining  In  prayer  must  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so.  Moreover.  I  think 
that  the  Court's  t^sk  in  this  as  in  all  areas 
of  constitutional  adjudication,  is  not  respon- 
sibly aided  by  the  uncritical  Invocation  of 
metaphors  like  tfce  "wall  of  separaUon,"  a 
phrase  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. What  is  relevant  to  the  issue  here  is 
not  the  history  of  an  established  church  in 
Iftth  century  England  or  in  18th  century 
America,  but  the  history  of  the  religious 
traditions  of  our  people,  reflected  in  count- 
less practices  of  ttie  Institutions  and  officials 
of  our  Oovernmeiit. 

PSATXaS   IN   GOVKSNICXNT 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  session  of 
this  Court  we  stand,  wtUle  one  of  our  offi- 
cials invokes  the  protection  of  Ood.  Since 
the  days  of  John  Marshall  our  crier  has  said, 
"Ood  save  the  United  States  and  this  honor- 
able Court."  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  open  their  daily  sessions 
with  prayer.  Each  of  our  PresldenU,  from 
Oeorge  Washington  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  has 
upon  assuming  hlii  office  asked  the  protection 
and  help  of  Ood. 

The  Court  today  says  that  the  State  and 
Federal  OovernmentB  are  without  consti- 
tutional power  U)  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  words  to  be  recited  by  any  group  of 
the  American  people  on  any  subject  touch- 
ing religion.  The  third  stanza  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  made  our  national 
anthem  by  act  of  Congress  in  1931,  contains 
these  verses: 

"Blest  with  victory  and  Peace,  may  the 
Heav'n  rescuad  land 

Praise  the  powY  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  Is 
just,  and  this  be  our  motto  'in  Ood  is 
our  trust.'  " 

In  1964  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  so  that  it 
now  contains  the  words  "one  nation  under 
God,  indivisible  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."  In  1962  Congress  enacted  legislaUon 
calling  upon  tho  President  each  year  to 
proclaim  a  national  day  of  prayer.  Since 
1866  the  words  "In  Ood  we  trust"  have  been 
impressed  on  our  colas. 

Countless  slmiliu-  examples  could  be  listed, 
but  there  is  no  n»ied  to  belabor  the  obvious. 
It  was  all  summed  up  by  this  Coiu-t  just  10 
yearo  ago  in  a  single  sentence:  "We  are  a  re- 
ligious people  whose  Institutions  presuppose 
a  supreme  being."  Zorach  v.  Clatuon.  343 
US.  306.  313. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mentioned  established 
an  "official  religion"  la  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  do  not  believe  the  State 
of  New  York  has  done  so  in  this  case.  What 
each  has  done  has  been  to  recognize  and  to 
follow    the    deeply    entrenched    and    highly 


cherished  spiritual  traditions  of  our  Nation — 
traditions  wlilch  come  down  to  us  from 
those  who  almost  200  years  ago  avowed  their 
"firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence"  when  they  proclaimed  the  free- 
d(Mn  and  Independence  of  this  brave  new 
world. 
I  dissent. 


DISCRIMINATION   AGAINST  IM- 
PORTS OF  U.S.  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
prepare  to  consider  trade  policy  legisla- 
tion, there  is  one  item  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  ex- 
tended in  the  past,  we  have  gained  cer- 
tain tariff  reductions  from  other  coun- 
tries in  return  for  concessions  we  have 
made.  However,  one  fact  has  been  that 
devices  other  than  tariffs  and  duties 
have  been  used  by  many  foreign  nations 
to  discriminate  against  imported  prod- 
ucts. 

I  have  done  a  brief  research  job — and 
a  hasty  one.  I  am  afraid — but  it  points 
out  some  of  the  mechanisms  used  which 
are  known  by  different  names.  For  in- 
stance, permits  are  still  used  in  Great 
Britain,  which  must  be  granted  by  the 
government  before  any  foreign  products 
can  be  imported.  While  there  is  no  spe- 
cific duty  or  tariff  imposed,  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  permit,  for  instance,  effec- 
tively prohibits  TJS.  coal  from  being  sold 
in  that  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
analysis  I  have  had  prepared  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Devices.    Othek    Than    Takitfs    and   Duties 
cueeentlt  used  st  foseion  nations  to 
DiscaiMiNATz  AcAorsT  Imported  Peoducts 
There  Is  a  tendency   to  assume  that  the 
negotiation    of    trade    agreements    between 
nations  deals  largely,  or  principally,  with  the 
arbitration  of  tariffs  and  duties.     Listed  be- 
low,   therefore,    are    several    devices    which, 
even  in  the  complete  absence  of  any  tariff 
or  duty,  serve  effectively  to  restrict  trade  In 
a  broad  range  of  selected  products  and  com- 
modities. 

Permits:  A  device,  such  as  used  in  Oreat 
Britain,  which  must  be  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment before  any  foreign  products  are 
allowed  to  be  imported.  Mobile  there  is  no 
specific  duty  or  tariff  Imposed,  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  permit,  for  instance,  effectively 
prohibits  U.S.  coal  from  being  sold  in  that 
country. 

Subventions:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Canada,  to  subsidize  the  transportation  of 
fuels  from  domestic  producers  to  domestic 
consumer  so  as  to  render  the  iise  of  Canadian 
fuels  economically  comp>etitive. 

Subsidies:  A  device,  such  as  used  in  Oreat 
Britain,  to  permit  nationalized  industries 
to  selectively  reduce  prices,  tho-eby  replacing 
foreign  products. 

Import  licenses:  A  device,  such  as  used  by 
most  member  nations  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs,  which  may  effec- 
tively prohibit  free  trading  on  a  broad  range 
of  protected  domestic  commodities. 

Exchange  controls:  A  device,  such  as  used 
In  Italy,  which  in  effect  controls  Imports 
through  the  restriction  of  sales  of  foreign 
exchange  currency  by  the  government 

Allocations:  A  device,  such  as  used  in  Ja- 
pan, which  stipulates  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency which  may  be  spent  on  t^e  purchase  of 
certain  imports.  il 


Legalized  certificates:  A  device,  such  as 
used  in  Brazil,  which  controls  Imports  of 
selected  raw  materials  by  requiring  a  certifi- 
cate to  be  legalized  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mission for  the  specified  commodity  group. 

Road  use  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Austria,  which  taxes  automobiles  on  the 
cylinder  volume  basis.  This  tax  falls  most 
heavUy  on  U.S.  passenger  cars  which 
have  larger  and  slower  tvuming  engines 
than  their  counterparts  in  most  European 
cars  to  provide  longer  wear  and  more  trou- 
ble-free operation. 

Annual  road  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used 
in  Belgiiun  and  Luxembourg  which,  although 
it  applies  to  both  domestically  assembled 
cars  as  weU  as  Imports,  taxes  automobiles  on 
their  fiscal  hp.  The  rates  are  nonlinear,  ris- 
ing sharply  to  the  higher  hp.  ranges,  so  that 
the  tax  payable  on  an  American  car  may  be 
several  times  that  of  a  European  car  with  a 
higher  retail  price. 

Circulation  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used 
in  Italy,  where  vehicles  are  taxed  annually 
on  the  engine  hp.  The  disadvantage  to 
U.8.  vehicles,  with  their  larger  hp.. 
is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  this  tax  is 
constant  and  does  not  diminish  with  the  age 
of  the  car. 

Sales  tax:  A  device,  such  as  xised  in  Por- 
tugal, where  taxes  are  levied  on  the  basic 
retail    price    of    the    Import,    separate    and  ' 
apart  from  duties  or  tariffs. 

Import  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Greece,  where  a  levy  is  made  upon  the  c.l.f. 
(cost,  insurance,  and  freight)  value  of  the 
Imported  product. 

Luxury  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Greece,  where  a  tax  is  Imposed  on  the  c.l.f. 
value  of  certain  foreign  imports. 

Primage  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Australia,  where  additional  taxes  are  levied 
upon  goods  not  considered  essential.  This 
device  is  usuiUly  not  applied  to  imports  from 
other  Commonwealth  nations. 

Turnover  equalization  tax:  A  device,  such 
as  used  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
where  a  tax  separate  and  apart  from  duties 
and  tariffs  is  imposed  on  the  duty  paid  value 
of  the  selected  Imports. 

Customs  stamp  tax:  A  device,  such  as 
used  in  France,  where  a  tax  is  imposed  on 
the  total  of  aU  customs  charges. 

Compensatory  Import  tax:  A  device,  such 
as  used  in  Italy,  where  a  tax  on  the  duty 
and  sales  tax  paid  value  is  levied  against 
selected  imports. 

Fiscal  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  In  Spain, 
where  a  tax  is  levied  against  the  duty  paid 
value  of  selected  foreign  Imports. 

Value  added  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
France,  where  a  levy,  separate  and  apart 
from  duties  and  tariffs,  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  certain  selected  items  such  as 
small  motors  and  compressors. 

Fiscal  levy:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Switzerland,  where  a  tax  separate  and  apart 
from  duties  and  tariffs,  is  levied  upon  the 
duty  paid   value  of  selected  imports. 

Stamp  tax:  A  device,  such  as  used  in 
Switzerland,  where  a  tax  is  laid  upon  all 
charges  against  selected  imports,  and  which 
appears  on  the  Swiss  custc«ns  receipt. 

Tariff  quota :  Under  a  tariff  quota,  imports 
of  a  commodity  up  to  a  specified  volume  are 
permitted  to  enter  a  coimtry  at  a  special 
low  rate  of  duty  but  any  imports  in  excess 
of  this  mlnimimi  volume  are  permitted  to 
enter  only  through  payment  of  a  higher  rate 
of  duty. 

Sanitary  restrictions:  Devices,  such  as 
used  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Oreat  Britain, 
which  effectively  restrict  and  prohibit  im- 
ports of  selected  items  such  as  dairy  and 
poultry  products. 

Bilateral  quota:  A  bilateral  quota  is  ar- 
rived at  through  negotiation  between  the 
importing  country  and  a  particular  supplier 
country,  or  between  the  Importing  country 
and  export  groups  with  the  supplier  coun- 
try.   A  common  result  is  a  rationalization  of 
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the   export  market   and  the   channeling   of 
abnormal  quota  profits  to  special  groups. 

Artoltrary  Interest  rates:  A  device,  such  as 
xised  In  Italy,  where  low-Interest  loans  are 
available  to  fanners  who  purchase  domestic 
equipment  but  where  higher  Interest  rates 
are  charged  If  foreign  equipment  Is  pur- 
chased. 

Mixing  quota:  Numerous  countries  have  In 
effect  reg\ilations  which  require  producers 
to  utilise  domestic  raw  materials,  up  to  a 
certain  proportion,  in  the  production  of  a 
finished  product.  These  regulations,  some- 
times referred  to  as  "llnked-usage"  regula- 
tions, have  a  quotalike  effect  In  that  they 
serve  to  Umlt  Imports  to  some  relatively  fixed 
ratio  of  particular  domestic  production. 

Remission  restrictions:  A  device,  such  as 
used  In  Afghanistan,  where  although  an  ex- 
change license  Is  not  required,  permission 
nevertheless  must  be  obtained  to  remit  for- 
eign currency  to  exporters  abroad. 

Cartels:  A  device,  such  as  used  In  Belgium, 
which  may  have  as  an  effect  the  direct  re- 
straint of  Imports.  For  example,  two  cartels, 
the  "Sodete  Oenerale  de  Belglque"  and  "Bur- 
fina."  currently  control  a  good  deal  of  the 
mining.  Industry,  and  commerce  of  Belgium 
and,  therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
between  these  industries  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Belgium  Government  actively 
and  openly  supports  such  cartels. 

Unilateral  quota:  A  device  by  which  a 
country  undertakes  to  fix  an  absolute  limit 
upon  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  eligible 
for  Import  dxirlug  a  given  period.  Such  a 
quota  may  be  formulated  either  In  global 
ternas  or  on  an  allocated  basis.  Under  the 
global  quota,  imports  are  admitted  from  any 
country  or  countries  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  quota.  Under  an  allocated  quota  the 
quantity  of  Imports  allowable  is  apportioned 
among  various  supplier  countries. 


TRADING  SYSTEM  FOR  HANDLING 
GRAIN 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  major  share  of  our  attention  directed 
to  the  problem  of  agriculture  and  farm 
surpluses,  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  very 
vital  service  performed  for  this  segment 
of  our  economy  by  the  grain  markets. 

For  88  years  the  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  efficient  handling  of  the 
complex  trading  system  developed  to 
handle  grain. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  of  Jxme  10, 1962, 
paid  a  fine  tribute  to  this  excellent  or- 
ganization. It  also  summarized  some  of 
the  board's  current  concern  with  matters 
before  the  Congress. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harvsbt  xm  a  Rush,  but  Salxs  Takx  Tnu 

The  wheat  harvest  season  Is  here.  Com- 
bines are  rolling  across  yellow  fields  of 
ripened  grain.  Trucks  speed  from  field  to 
local  elevator.  By  the  tratnload.  the  grain 
moves  from  the  elevators  to  the  vast  storage 
bins  at  the  terminal  markets. 

On  the  farm,  this  is  the  glamour  season  of 
the  year.  Obviously  the  completely  mechan- 
ized operation  Is  a  big  change  from  the  old 
days  of  bundle  wagons  and  steam  threshers. 
The  big  dinners  for  thresher  crews  are  only 
memories,  yet  there  is  still  romance  In  the 
gathering  of  the  grain.  It  Is  payday,  too. 
The  gold  of  the  ftelds  Is  turned  figuratively 
Into  the  gold  ctf  the  realm.  Literally,  not 
figuratively,  the  harvested  grain  retxims  to 
growers,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


Less  apparent  to  the  public  than  the 
harvest  is  the  complex  trading  system  that 
has  been  developed  to  handle  the  grain. 
Although  It  Is  sold  today  or  tomorrow,  or  put 
under  Government  loan,  the  wheat  currently 
being  harvested  wMi't  be  uaed  this  week  or 
even  next.  It  will  be  utilized  throughout 
the  year  or  It  may  even  be  3  or  3  years 
before  It  Is  ground  Into  flour. 

Throughout  the  year,  at  the  board  of  trade 
In  Kansas  City  and  at  other  major  grain 
markets,  groups  of  men  will  be  standing  in 
pits  on  the  exchange  floors  shouting  or  sig- 
naling theii-  bids  or  acceptances.  Their  eyes 
will  be  on  a  huge  blackboard  where  prices  of 
grain,  both  cash  and  futures,  are  posted. 
Changes  seem  to  come  by  the  minute.  In 
Kansas  City  another  40  or  60  men  on  the 
same  exchange  floor  will  be  running  their 
hands  throiigh  samples  of  grain  in  wood 
trays  on  tables.  They  are  buyers  or  sellers. 
More  men  will  be  walking  hurriedly  to  their 
offices.  Messengers  arrive  and  leave  with  im- 
portant papers.  Telephones  ring  and  tele- 
types click. 

The  board  of  trade  is  a  busy  place.  The 
casual  visitor  may  look  on  the  activity  In 
complete  perplexity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  the  harvest  rush  on  the 
farms  today  and  the  activity  on  the  grain 
exchange  Hoot  all  year  long.  This  Is  the 
business  (at  the  board  of  trade)  that  han- 
dles the  grain,  gives  It  a  value  (price)  and 
stores  It.  Businesses  represented  here  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  grain  and  assume  the 
risk.  They  wUl  have  it  ready  for  delivery 
to  consiuners  when  they  want  it  or  where 
they  want,  tomorrow  or  next  year.  In  this 
country  or  any  place  In  the  world. 

It  Is  a  marketing  system  that  has  been 
developed  over  a  hundred  years  In  this  coun- 
try. Major  changes  have  oom«  in  recent 
years  through  Oovemment  farm  pjrograms 
with  supports  which  are  the  major  factor  in 
establishing  wheat  prices.  But  prices  still 
change  in  response  to  market  demands  and 
the  private  trade  has  not  been  eliminated. 
It  never  should  be. 

The  grain  trade  Is  xmder  no  direct  attack 
from  the  Oc<vemment,  yet  constant  vigilance 
Is  required  to  maintain  its  free-enterprise 
status. 

Kven  In  tJie  new  farm  bill  which  Is  now 
before  Congress,  a  Senate  amendment  cau- 
tions the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  not 
to  circumvent  the  channels  of  private  trade. 
This  amendment  is  a  reaffirmation  of  direc- 
tions already  in  the  farm  laws.  The  repeti- 
tion suggests  that  Congress  sees  a  need  for 
protecting  private  trade  against  Government 
intervention,  even  though  none  is  contem- 
plated. 

Senator  Hubxxt  H.  HtniPHiKT,  of  Minne- 
sota, who  introduced  the  amendment,  spoke 
of  it  as  a  reminder  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  amendment  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate  reads: 

"Sec.  405.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  sales  at  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation -owned  commodi- 
ties, including  sales  against  payment-ln- 
kind  certificates,  other  th..n  Ir  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended.  Con- 
gress hereby  reconfirms  its  longstsliding 
policy  of  favoring  the  use  by  governmental 
agencies  of  the  usual  and  customary  chan- 
nels, facilities,  and  arrangements  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  CCC  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  to  adopt  policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  minimise  the  acquisition 
of  stocks  by  the  CCC  to  encourage  orderly 
marketing  of  farm  commodities  through 
private  competitive  trade  channels,  both 
cooperative  and  noDcocq>eratlTe,  and  to  ob- 
tain maximum  returns  in  the  marketplace 
for  producers  and  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation." 


A  second  amendment  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor HuMPHRET  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  It  was  the  "sense  of  the 
Oongress"  that  the  Secretary  should  use  tho 
facilities  of  farmer  cooperatives  when  feasi- 
ble. Senator  Allen  J.  ELLXMon.  of  Louisi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  this  amendment  did  not  mean  that  co- 
(^>eratlves  should  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

There  are  unavoidable  expenses  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the  mov- 
ing, storage  and  delivery  of  the  grain.  These 
expenses  must  be  met.  The  responsibilities 
must  be  accepted,  either  by  the  private  trade 
or  the  Government. 

When  statements  are  heard  that  it  is  cost- 
ing the  Government  a  million  dollars  a  day 
just  to  store  surplus  grain,  we  should  realise 
that  these  storage  charges  would  accrue 
whether  the  grain  was  In  Government  or 
private  hands.  They  become  a  part  of  the 
final  cost  of  the  product.  Of  course,  the 
big  surpluses  add  to  the  total  storage  costs. 
Back  In  the  1920's.  before  this  country  ever 
had  a  farm  program,  the  normal  storage 
charge  in  elevators  was  la  cents  a  bushel 
per  year.  Today,  the  Government  is  paying 
13 '/a  cents  a  bushel.  Thus  the  tremendous 
storage  costs  today  are  the  restilt  of  volume, 
not  of  big  increases  In  storage  charges. 

Storage,  of  coiirse,  is  only  one  part  of  the 
grain  business.  Ironically,  although  a  large 
share  of  the  payments  for  storage  of  huge 
surpluses  has  gone  to  the  grain  industry,  the 
grain  trade  in  general  has  opposed  the  farm 
programs.  Even  though  Government  stor- 
age has  given  them  an  assured  Income  the 
grain  pecH>le  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  a 
c<nnpletely  free  market.  But  few  on  the 
trading  Hoot  of  the  Kansas  City  Exchange 
expect  to  Uve  long  enough  to  see  this  hap- 
pen. Nevertheless,  they  argue  that  the  Gov- 
ernment program  Is  responsible  for  the 
wheat  surpluses  which  confuse  farmers,  the 
trade,  and  Government  alike. 

An  important  part  of  grain  trading  Is  the 
futxires  market.  It  Is  complicated  and  often 
misunderstood,  yet  because  of  It.  trading  can 
be  done  swiftly  and  economically  on  stand- 
ards that  are  accepted  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

In  handling  wheat  over  long  periods,  risk  is 
a  major  factor.  There  are  risks  which  in- 
clude all  natural  hazards  such  as  fire,  wind 
or  floods,  and  product  deterioration,  but  the 
major  and  overshadowing  risk  Is  price 
change.  The  futures  market  provides  a 
means  of  shifting  this  risk — to  those  who  are 
willing  to  shoulder  It,  hoping,  of  course,  to 
make  a  profit. 

Bocu-ds  of  trade  provide  facilities  for  mem- 
bers to  trade  in  futures.  Explanations  of 
futures  trading  reveal  that  the  actual  "com- 
modity" bought  or  sold  on  a  futures  market 
is  a  contract.  This  contract  Is  a  promise  to 
deliver  or  accept  delivery  of  a  specified  qual- 
ity of  grain  at  a  specified  time  and  place. 
The  grain  doesn't  actually  change  hands  un- 
til the  contract  becomes  due. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  futures  mar- 
kets can  be  taken  from  a  practice  of  flour 
mills,  a  practice  that  might  be  likened  to 
Insurance.  A  mill  which  has  contracted  to 
deliver  flour  in  September,  for  instance, 
buys  a  corresponding  amount  of  wheat  on 
the  futures  market  to  protect  Itself  against 
a  price  change  until  the  flour  Is  delivered. 
Or  a  mill,  as  It  fllls  Its  bins  with  wheat  which 
win  be  milled  later,  sells  futures  as  a  hedge 
against  a  drop  In  the  price  of  the  grain. 

The  futures  market  also  provides  the  me- 
chanics for  fulfillment  of  promises  to  deliver 
or  receive  products  at  a  specified  time  in  the 
future.  Such  a  system  is  a  necessary  part  of 
handling  a  commodity  that  Is  harvested  in 
a  matter  of  weeks,  yet  consiuned  throughout 
the  year.     Futures  also  have  the  very  im- 
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portant  fimcUon  of  giving  a  value  on  grain 
harvested  today  that  Is  somewhere  near  the 
value  it  will  have  when  it  Is  finally  sold  for 
consumption.  The  futures  market  acts  to 
equalise  the  price  throughout  the  year. 

TheoretlcaUy.  the  differenoe  between  a 
cash  and  futures  quotation  would  be  the  cost 
of  holding  the  commodity  from  the  date  of 
the  futures  purchues  until  the  contract  was 
completed.  But  iirlcea  on  the  commodity 
itself  change  as  ■  result  of  many  factors. 
This  brings  specu  ators  Into  the  market,  a 
neceealty'lf  hedging  is  to  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. These  f  peculators  are  willing  to 
assume  a  part  of  tiie  risk  of  price  changes,  a 
very  large  and  eiisentlal  function  in  the 
marketing  process. 

The  charge  one?  made  that  speculators 
were  gamblers  seldom  Is  heard  today.  The 
functions  of  the  t-ade  have  become  better 
understood  and  abxisea  have  been  eliminated 
through  regulations. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  facilities  for 
hedging,  the  futures  market  encourages  an 
efficient  information  system.  Supply  and  de- 
mand factors  are  continuously  analyzed  and 
price  quotations  a.-e  widely  disseminated. 
The  machinery  Is  s<t  up  for  a  uniform  83^8- 
tem  of  weighing,  ijradlng,  inspection  and 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

The  proponents  of  the  grain  trading  system 
in  the  United  Statei;  maintain  that  It  is  the 
most  efficient  In  th<>  world.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  meth'id  of  handling  the  mar- 
keting of  grain.  In  fact.  It  Is  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

The  futures  markets  are  regulated  by  the 
Government's  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority and  by  the  exchange  organizations 
themselves.  Such  regulations  are  necessary 
and  merit  the  suppo-t  of  the  trade. 

What  the  trade  fuars.  and  legitimately,  is 
a  gradual  encroachraefnt  of  the  Government 
Into  the  marketing  ypAtm  Itself.  The  Gov- 
ernment, for  instanoe,  owns  facilities  for 
storing  a  billion  buKhels  of  grain,  space  that 
was  acquired  under  the  pressing  growth  of 
surpluses.  Congress  has  Instructed  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  utilize  private 
storage  faculties  wherever  feasible,  in  pref- 
erence to  Government-owned  bins.  But  it 
Is  not  difficult  to  suimise  the  development  of 
a  demand  for  the  Government  to  use  its 
available  bins  before  it  adds  big  storage  costs 
by  paying  oonunerclal  elevator  people. 

In  the  last  year  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  has  sold  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
from  its  bins  in  order  to  control  the  corn 
market.  It  even  went  ao  far  as  to  get  a  raU- 
road  rate  reduction  on  the  shipment  of  com 
to  the  southeast  part  of  the  United  States, 
lu  purpose  was  to  hold  prices  below  the 
regular  market  values  In  that  area. 

The  com  sales  functioned  as  a  pressure  on 
farmers,  forcing  thsm  to  join  the  Govern- 
ment's acreage  reduction  program.  It  was 
Government  policy  to  hold  down  prices  on 
corn  grown  by  farmers  who  did  not  choose 
to  join  in  the  profram.  The  Government, 
not  the  market,  set  the  price  on  corn  by  the 
amount  it  released  ror  sales  from  day  to  day. 

Thvu  the  trade  wonders  what  the  next  step 
in  Government  intervention  In  the  mju-ket 
will  be.  It  welcomes  such  pledges  from  the 
Oovernnient  as  the  one  contained  in  the 
Humptuey  amendment  to  the  Senate's  farm 
bill.  Yet  private  business  can't  completely 
uncross  Its  fingers.  Hie  trend  to  Govern- 
ment Intervention  eJways  seems  to  be  in  one 
direction — toward  more  and  more. 

Kansas  City  Is  at  the  hub  of  f^e  greatest 
grain-producing  area  of  the  world.  It  Is  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  storage  and  process- 
ing centers.  Grain  is  one  of  our  biggest  in- 
dustries, year  in  and  year  out.  We  are  es- 
pecially aware  of  its  Importance  at  harvest 
time.  Kansas  City  has  a  vital  Interest  in  the 
grain  trade  and  Its  future  as  a  part  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 


DISTORTION    OP    THE    CONSTITU- 
TION BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  obJecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  years  now  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  persisted  In  read- 
ing alien  meanings  into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Through  inter- 
pretations which  cannot  be  sustained  by 
either  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
or  the  Intent  of  its  framers.  they  have 
sought,  In  effect,  to  change  our  form  of 
government. 

But  never  in  the  wildest  of  their  ex- 
cesses, Mr.  President,  have  they  gone  as 
far  as  they  did  on  yesterday  when — in  a 
gross  distortion  of  the  first  amendment — 
six  of  the  Justices  decreed  that  the 
voluntary  sashing  of  nondenominational 
prayers  in  public  schools  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  was  an  outrageous  edict  which  has 
numbed  the  conscience  and  shocked  the 
highest  sensibilities  of  the  Nation.  If 
it  is  not  corrected,  it  will  do  incalculable 
damage  to  the  fundamental  faith  in  Al- 
mighty God  which  is  the  foundation  up- 
on which  our  civilization,  our  freedom, 
and  our  form  of  government  rest. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment  is 
so  clear  that  any  fourth  grade  student 
can  understand  It.  It  says  simply  that: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof." 

Congress  has  made  no  such  law.  No 
Member  of  Congress  has  proposed  such 
a  law.  And,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
law,  the  Supreme  Court  is  without  au- 
thority to  act  on  the  subject. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
would  hold  that  the  Supreme  Court,  not 
the  State  of  New  York,  has  violated  It. 
That  is  true  because  the  effect  of  yester- 
day's ruling  was  to  prohibit  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  by  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  renowned  and  respected  minister, 
Dr.  Billy  Graham,  put  the  matter  in  its 
proper  perspective  with  his  observation 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  freedom  of  religion — 
not  freedom  from  religion. 

No  historical  fact  is  more  clearly  estab- 
lished than  that  this  country  was  set- 
tled by  men  and  women  of  great  faith 
who  were  seeking  a  home  where  they  and 
their  posterity  might  worship  God  in 
freedom.  Every  President  of  the  United 
States  from  Washington  to  Kennedy  has 
sworn  before  God  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  made  under  it. 
Every  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
first  through  the  87th  sessions  has  taken 
a  similar  oath. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  begin  their 
dally  deliberations  with  prayers.  A  crier 
opens  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  with  the  declaration :  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court." 
Our  coins  feature  the  motto.  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  and  we  sing  the  same  words 


in  our  national  anthem.  Our  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  has  been 
amended  to  Include  the  phrase,  "one  na- 
tion under  God."  All  branches  of  the 
armed  services  have  chaplains  of  all 
faiths  whose  salaries  are  paid  with  tax 
funds.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
calling  on  the  President  to  proclaim  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  yesterday 
violated  every  tenet  of  American  law  and 
every  principle  of  the  spirituality  of  man. 
It  has  dealt  a  blow  to  the  faith  of  eN  ery 
believer  in  a  Supreme  Being  and  it  has 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  disciples 
of  atheism  by  whatever  name  they  may 
call  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
this  unconscionable  edict  will  prove  to  be 
the  event  which  arouses  the  American 
people  to  demand  action  by  their  elected 
representatives  to  put  an  end  once  and 
for  all  to  the  ever- broadening  judicial 
encroachments  which  are  destroying 
freedom  and  constitutional  government 
in  this  country. 

The  psalmist  of  old  declared  that  . 
"Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord."  The  jimior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia believes  with  all  his  heart,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people  will  agree  that  that 
man  of  God  was  a  greater  authority  on 
the  subject  than  six  politically  motivated 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Piesldent, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
warmy  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  for  the  sentiments 
he  has  expressed.  I  fully  concur  in  the 
condemnation  he  has  made  of  the  de- 
cision. Later  today  I  plan  to  discuss  It 
at  some  length,  because  it  Is  a  subject 
in  which  I  have  been  Interested  over  a 
period  of  yeai-s. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague  has  point- 
ed out  that  the  first  amendment  relates 
to  an  act  of  Congress.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  this  case,  no 
act  of  Congress  was  Involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  May  we  have  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  1  more  minute  to  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  order^. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  Sure  my  col- 
league remembers  that  Jambs  Madison 
was  a  very  religious  man.  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  religion  out  of  Government, 
but  he  wished  to  keep  the  Government 
out  of  religion.  He  wished  to  put  into 
the  first  amendment  a  prohibition 
against  State  laws  to  establish  religions. 
He  could  not  get  that  adopted,  so  the 
States  can  go  far  beyond  what  New  York 
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did.    New  York  only  authorized  a  brief 
prayer.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  correct  that 
the  decision  yesterday  related  to  a  State 
law,  and  a  brief  prayer  only  was  in- 
volved. As  my  distinguished  friend  said, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  again,  by  Ju- 
dicial flat  soxight  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct.  I  commend  him  for 
his  view,  and  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  may  have 
an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  yield.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  it  occurred  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  on  the  gal- 
lery floor  of  the  Capitol,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  we  stand  in  this  Chamber 
today,  there  is  a  chapel  furnished  by 
public  funds,  where  a  Member  of  this 
body  or  any  other  person  can  go  to  in- 
dulge in  prayer,  to  energize  his  faith, 
and  to  flnd  his  Maker  in  his  own  way? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  aware  of  that  fact.  I 
compliment  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  pointing  it 
out  during  this  colloquy. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  to  the  fact  that  under- 
neath the  clock  on  the  wall  of  this  very 
Chamber  is  engraved  "In  God  We  trust." 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  their  valuable  com- 
ments in  this  discussion. 


RECORD    OF    SERVICE    OP    PHILIP 
COOMBS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Philip  Coombs,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, has  resigned.  He  has  given  our 
country  good  and  faithful  service. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Coombs  for  many 
years  and  consider  him  an  extremely 
able  and  dedicated  person.  He  brought 
new  life  and  vitality  into  the  OfiBce  of 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  and 
made  a  signiflcant  contribution  to  the 
total  foreign  p>olicy  of  our  country  by 
building  educational  and  cultural  affairs 
into  a  more  vital  and  effective  component 
of  U.S.  foreign  relations. 

A  careful  study  of  Secretary  Coombs' 
record  will  reveal  the  broad  scope  and 
the  wide  range  of  activities  of  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  affairs  program.  Mr. 
Coombs  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his 
leadership,  his  dedication,  his  imagina- 
tion, in  developing  and  improving  the 
program. 

In  late  April.  Mr.  Coombs  addressed 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
transcript  of  his  address  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Transcript   or   Informal   Remarks   by    the 

HONOKABLE     PHILIP    H.     COOMBS,     ASSISTANT 

Secretary  or  State  roR  Educational  and 
Cultural  Attairs,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference or  THE  National  Association  or 
Foreign  Student  Advisers,  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  DC.  Wednesday, 
April  25.  1962 

Dr.  Neal.  Out  next  speaker  has  probably 
been  responsible  more  than  any  one  Indi- 
vidual for  the  recent  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  unsponsored  foreign 
student.  The  framer  of  the  famous  Ten 
Points  familiar  to  NAP8A,  he  also  has 
brought  Into  International  educational  ex- 
change, vigor.  Imagination,  and,  above  all, 
close  liaison  with  this  association  and  the 
institutional  spokesmen  among  Its  member- 
ship. 

I  present  to  you  now  with  great  pleasure 
the  Honorable  Philip  H.  Coombs,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs.     [Applause.) 

Secretary  Coombs.  Thank  you.  Joe  Neal. 
I  think  I  should  address  you  as  friends  and 
stockholders  [laughter],  although  this  year 
we  have  to  omit  the  box  lunch.  (Laughter.) 
When  I  attended  the  very  good  reception 
last  night  and  met  so  many  old  friends  who 
had  the  patience  to  listen  to  my  remarks  on 
earlier  occasions — all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  and  even  as  far  away  as 
Athens — Greece,  that  is — [laughter) — I  re- 
alized that  this  was  the  toughest  challenge 
I  have  had  since  coming  to  Washington. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  my  standard  speech 
by  now  and  I  must  try  to  give  you  a  new  one. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  kind  of  stock- 
holders' report  which  may  help  you  see  in 
broad  persp>ective  what  you  and  other  volun- 
tary organizations  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity have  been  accomplishing  and  what  the 
Government  has  been  doing  this  past  year. 
I  will  try  also  to  suggest  some  of  the  things 
that  remain  to  be  done  next  year  and  there- 
after. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  in  summary — and 
you  people  could  present  much  of  the  evi- 
dence— that  in  the  last  year  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States 
has  moved  up  to  a  much  higher  point  on  the 
public  agenda  for  discussion  and  attention 
and  action.  The  press  and  other  mass  media 
have  certainly  given  the  subject  more  at- 
tention— oftentimes,  unfortunately,  to  the 
more  dramatic  problem  side,  thereby  getting 
the  picture  somewhat  out  of  focus.  None- 
theless, it  is  good  that  people  are  thinking 
more  about  this  important  question. 

We  all  know  a  good  deal  more  than  we 
knew  a  year  ago  about  the  nature  of  the 
problems.  Certainly  I  do.  I  have  had  some 
good  teachers.  I  overheard  one  of  your  col- 
leagues saying  to  another  last  night,  "We 
Just  got  this  guy  half  educated  and  now  we 
have  to  start  all  over  again."  (Laughter.) 
Certainly  more  than  ever  before  is  being 
done  about  foreign  students  to  Improve 
their  academic  and  personal  experience,  their 
selection,  their  placement  and  following  up 
on  them  when  they  return  home.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  there  do  exist 
today  a  good  many  concrete  plans  which 
have  been  thought  out  with  the  help  of  a 
great  many  competent  people.  Some  of 
these  plans  are  already  in  motion;  others  are 
ready  to  roll. 

I  would  like  to  break  my  remarks  into  two 
main  parts.  First,  to  give  you  a  panoramic 
picture  of  the  activities  of  my  office,  the 
Bureau,  and  other  agencies  of  government. 
As  practitioners  with  respect  to  one  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  educational  and  cultural 
activities,  it  is  important  that  you  see  clearly 
where  your  particular  Important  function 
fits  Into  a  larger  context. 


I  know  that  you  think  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  and  Ciiltural  Affairs  and  of  my 
own  separate  ofQce  as  being  very  much  con- 
cerned with  foreign  students,  which  we  are. 
But  you  should  know  about  some  of  the 
other  problems  and  activities  we  are  also 
concerned  with  because  this  will  help  you 
relate  yourself  more  effectively  to  the  total 
picture. 

1.    THE    NEW   OmCB 

You  will  recall  that  in  February.  1961. 
when  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Rusk 
established  a  new  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
they  made  it  clear  that  their  purpose  was 
to  enhance  the  general  role  of  these  activi- 
ties as  a  vital  component  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  They  were  anxious,  among  other 
things,  to  achieve  a  greater  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  direction  among  the  various  Fed- 
eral activities  impinging  on  this  area  and 
to  achieve  a  firmer  relationship  and  greater 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector.  It  was  with 
this  general   mandate   that   we  started  out. 

My  own  ofBce  was  set  up  separately  from 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, a  fact  stiU  not  generally  understood 
even  within  Government.  One  reason  for 
separating  the  offices  was  that  the  Bureau  Is 
a  large  operating  enterprise  doing  a  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  business  in  grants,  contracts  and 
other  forms.  The  Bureau  requires  a  full- 
time  top  manager. 

Clearly,  if  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  was 
to  perform  effectively  his  other  duties,  which 
go  well  beyond  the  operations  of  the  Bureau, 
he  could  not  also  give  fulltime  attention  to 
managing  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Bureau.  We  were  fortunate,  first,  in  having 
Saxton  Bradford  head  the  Bureau,  until  he 
was  transferred  to  Mexico.  Now  we  have 
Alfred  Boerner,  an  equally  able  manager, 
who  was  called  home  from  Italy  to  direct 
the  Bureau. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  office  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Bureau.  It  has  9  officers 
and  6  secretaries;  the  Bureau  has  over  300 
persons.  Attached  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's office  Is  also  the  UNESCO  National 
Commission's  Secretariat  and  the  Secretariat 
for  the  new  U.S.  Advisory  Conunisslon  on 
International  Education  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

The  office  has  four  principal  responsibili- 
ties. First,  to  provide  general  policy  direc- 
tion and  supervision  to  the  Department's 
own  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs. Secondly,  to  provide  leadership  and 
policy  guidance  to  all  Federal  agencies  en- 
gaged in  any  way  in  international  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities  In  order  to  en- 
courage a  greater  coordination  of  their  efforts 
and  to  stimulate  a  strengthening  of  those 
efforts.  There  are.  Incidentally,  seven  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  receive  direct  appropria- 
tions for  one  kind  of  activity  or  another  in 
this  field.  And  beyond  that,  there  are  well 
over  a  dozen  additional  Federal  agencies  that 
cooperate  or  do  contract  work  in  this  field. 

A  third  responsibility  Is  to  develop  U.S. 
official  positions  and  to  maintain  relation- 
ships with  international  and  regional  or- 
ganizations with  respect  to  educational  and 
cultural  matters.  At  the  moment  this  means 
primarily  UNESCO,  the  OAS  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  newly  created  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  covering  the  Atlantic  Community. 

The  fourth  assignment,  and  I  suspect  In 
the  long  run  the  most  Important,  is  to  de- 
velop a  broader  and  deeper  basis  for  close 
cooperation  and  complementary  action  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  all  non- 
Federal  organizations  and  Institutions 
around  the  United  States. 

2.    ESTABLISHING    RELATIONS 

Carrying  out  these  four  assignments  ef- 
fectively requires  the  development  of  a  very 
complex  pattern  of  working  relationships. 
We  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  this  year 
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laying  out  these  lines  of  communication  and 
cooperation,  first,  within  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Itself,  secondly,  with  the  International 
organizations  and  foreign  governments,  and 
thirdly,  with  the  American  academic  com- 
munity, voluntary  organizations,  founda- 
tions, and  the  like.  It  required  many  meet- 
ings, discussions,  trips,  speeches,  articles, 
broadcasts,  to  get  those  lines  of  cooperation 
established. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  some  personal  ref- 
erences here  since  It  Is  the  only  way  I  know 
to  give  the  stockholders  a  full  report.  In 
addition  to  the  extenslTe  activities  of  my 
colleagues,  my  secretary  Informs  me,  I  have 
personally  clocked  over  75,000  miles  of  Inter- 
national travel  and  30,000  of  domestic  travel 
in  the  past  year  or  so.  This  Involved  repre- 
senting o-Qi  Govemraent  at  5  International 
conferences  and  visiting  13  of  our  oversea 
missions  ranging  from  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
Thailand.  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Peru,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Spain,  France,  Uruguay,  India, 
Chile  to  Japan.  So,  If  nothing  else,  I  have 
seen  the  world  this  year.    (Laughter.] 

It  involved  working  with  literally  dozens 
of  private  American  organizations  and  taking 
on,  perhaps  foolishly,  some  30  speeches  at 
conferences  and  meetings.  We  have  con- 
tributed seven  different  magazine  articles  and 
given  about  a  dozen  TV  and  radio  broad- 
casts. In  short,  we  have  been  trying  to 
develop  a  broad  educational  and  cultural 
community  with  some  common  concepts  and 
common  goals,  cooperating  across  private 
and  governmental  lines  and  across  inter- 
national boundaries. 

I  remember  an  Incident  a  few  months 
ago  when  a  new  secretary  whom  I  had  not 
yet  met  was  assigned  to  our  reception  office. 
When  she  finally  asked  which  man  was  Mr. 
Coombs,  another  girl  replied,  "He  is  the  man 
who  always  comes  through  with  the  suit- 
case."    (Laughter.] 

What  a  terrible  reputation  to  have. 

3.     MAIN     POLICY     OBJECTIVES 

But  the  year  was  spent  in  more  than  just 
talking  and  traveling.  We  evolved  some  cen- 
tral policy  themes,  central  objectives,  that 
would  guide  oiir  efforUs  and  provide  a  fraxoe- 
work  within  which  specific  problems  and 
opportunities  could  be  hxindled.  Six  prin- 
cipal objectives  emerged. 

The  first  and  overriding  objective  was  to 
place  these  internatlunal  educational  and 
cultural  activities  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  foreign  relations.  In  the  past  they 
have  all  too  often  been  regarded  as  fringe 
benefits  to  American  foreign  relations,  good 
things  to  do  if  you  can  afford  it,  but  not  hav- 
ing to  do  directly  and.  importantly  with  the 
serious  business  of  foreign  policy.  We  have 
endeavored,  with  much  help  from  others,  to 
give  these  activities  a  more  Important  role 
in  foreign  affairs. 

Now,  this  took  more  than  just  talking 
about  it.  It  required  a  series  of  actions. 
The  first  was  to  deemphasize  within  the 
Government's  own  exchange  programs  the 
great  emphasis  on  categories,  on  quotas,  on 
procedures,  and  to  get  much  more  attention 
focused  on  the  practical  objectives  of  par- 
ticular exchanges.  We  have  underscored  the 
fact  that  an  exchange  i&  not  in  itself  an  end, 
it  is  merely  a  means  to  getting  some  impor- 
tant Job  accomplished.  And  the  Jobs  to  be 
accomplished  are  extremely  varied  In  this 
exchange  field.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
array  of  Important  VS.  needs  and  objectives, 
and  with  the  differing  needs  and  conditions 
of  about  120  other  naUons  and  political 
units. 

It  required  also  trying  to  render  these 
exchange  programs  much  more  flexible. 
There  Is  naturally  a  tendency — where  you 
have  a  complex  logistical  operation  involv- 
ing the  movement  of  many  persons  and  of 
many  checks  and  the  like — for  the  operation 
to  become  too  mechanical.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  these  exchanges  sboiUd  be  made  much 
more  fiexlble  so  that  we  In  Washington  and 


especially  our  posts  In  the  field  could  tailor 
them  to  fit  Individual  country  situations, 
rather  than  treating  the  exchange  program 
as  a  kind  of  monolithic  worldwide 
mechanism. 

Thus,  another  step  toward  putting  these 
actlvltiee  into  the  mainstream  was  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  country  planning,  on  the 
part  of  our  cultural  attaches,  the  binatlonal 
commissions  and  others.  This  means  relat- 
ing the  exchange  programs  to  the  particular 
needs  and  priorities  and  objectives  applying 
to  each  individual  country  with  all  of  its 
special  characteristics,  and  also  achieving  a 
greater  Integration  of  these  Bctivities  with 
other  relevant  activities,  such  as  the  AID 
program,  in  each  country.  This  is  entirely 
in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  the  new 
AID  program,  with  its  emphasis  on  country 
planning. 

It  means  also  strengthening  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  people  operating  the  exchange  pro- 
grams and  those  engaged  in  broader  analysis 
of  country  situations,  such  as  the  desk  offi- 
cers and  the  regional  officers  in  the  State  De- 
partment, the  officials  In  USIA  who  are 
responsible  for  particular  regions  ai.d  coun- 
tries, and  similarly  the  AID  officials. 

Both  In  Washington  and  the  field.  It  means 
achieving  closer  collaboration  and  joint 
planning  between  the  exchange  activities 
and  other  related  activities  of  USIA  and  AID. 
and  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  private  foundations  that  op- 
erate overseas. 

Well,  this.  then,  was  the  first  broad  policy 
theme  and  objective:  to  put  educational  and 
cultural  affairs  into  the  mainstream  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations. 

The  second  objective  was  to  Improve  the 
quality  and  the  effectlvenes  of  these  exchange 
activities,  as  distinct  from  expanding  the 
quantity.  It  Is  always  more  dramatic  to  ex- 
pand the  quantity  of  something,  such  as  en- 
rollments, but  it  is  sometimes  more  impor- 
tant to  elevate  the  quality.  But  how  to  do 
this? 

Well,  one  example  Is  an  effort  In  which 
you  people  are  directly  Involved,  namely,  this 
so-called  10-p>olnt  program  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  experience  of  foreign  students. 
We  win  come  back  to  that. 

In  the  leader  and  specialist  program,  where 
several  hundred  foreign  leaders  and  special- 
ists are  brought  here  each  year,  there  are 
many  ix>lnts  at  which  the  quality  of  their 
experience  can  be  and  will  be  Improved.  For 
example,  we  need  to  use  here  more  fiexlblllty, 
more  freshness.  In  the  programing  of  for- 
eign visitors.  We  need.  In  some  cases,  to 
improve  hospitality  and  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  escort  and  interpreter  services. 
We  need  to  follow  up  better  with  these  for- 
eign visitors  so  they  won't  simply  come  and 
go  and  be  forgotten. 

Another  area  where  Improved  quality  Is 
needed  concerns  the  American-sponsored 
schools  overseas  that  serve  both  foreign  stu- 
dents and  the  children  of  American  em- 
ployees abroad,  both  governmental  and  non- 
governmental. These  schools  are  extremely 
impKirtant.  First,  they  demonstrate  to  other 
countries  the  high  value  we  attach  to  the 
education  of  our  children  and  the  best  prac- 
tices in  American  education.  By  educating 
foreign  youngsters  we  strengthen  our  In- 
ternational relationships.  Most  important  of 
all,  however.  It  Is  crucial  that  we  be  able  to 
assure  people  going  overseas  In  the  service  of 
their  country  that  their  youngsters  can  have 
at  least  as  good  an  education  overseas  as 
they  could  get  In  the  best  of  our  public 
schools  at  home.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  It 
the  case  In  the  future. 

Then  there  are  opportunities  for  quality 
Improvement  in  the  kinds  of  people  we  send 
overseas  under  our  exchange  programs. 
Many  extremely  able  and  effective  people — 
students,    professors,    teachers,   specialists — 


have  gone  overseas  under  these  programs  and 
rendered  great  public  service.  But  It  is  in- 
creasingly lm]>ortant,  I  think,  that  more  of 
them  go  to  the  less-develc^}ed  countries  that 
know  us  least  and  that  we  know  least.  Those 
who  go  should  not  only  be  competent  In 
their  own  special  field  but  they  should  im- 
derstand  the  American  society  well  and  be 
able  to  represent  It  effectively.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  they  vk  not  going  to  be 
regarded  mertly  as  experts  In  psychology  or 
economics  or  literature.  They  are  going  to 
be  ambassadors  In  their  own  right  to  an- 
other country.  They  are  going  to  be  educa- 
tors about  the  United  States.  I  think  this 
point  has  been  well  underscored  by  the  At- 
torney General  only  2  days  ago,  emd  before 
then,  following  his  experiences  in  visiting  the 
Far  East  recently. 

Likewise,  we  need  In  the  American  special- 
ist program,  which  sends  a  few  hundred  peo- 
ple overseas  each  year,  to  send  our  best,  the 
cream  of  the  crop.  We  can  afford  notblng 
less. 

Many  of  these  Improvements  in  quality  cost 
money,  but  not  all.  If  we  are  going  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  these 
exchanges,  we  must  p>ay  modestly  higher 
unit  costs.  An  Increment  of  funds  spent  In 
this  direction  would  buy  more  results. 

The  third  policy  objective  has  been  to 
achieve  a  selective  qviantltative  expansion 
to  bring  the  world  pattern  of  exchanges  into 
a  better  balance  with  the  pattern  of  world 
requirements.  The  latter  pattern  has  been 
shifting  very  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years  as 
new  nations  have  evolved,  as  U£.  ccHnmit- 
ments  and  responslbUltles  have  expanded 
and  shifted.  For  example.  In  1951  there  were 
62  countries  Involved  In  our  exchange  pro- 
grama.  Today  there  are  120,  nearly  a  dou- 
bling, yet  the  number  of  exchanges.  In  terms 
of  individuals,  has  gone  up  only  29  percent 
in  the  same  period.  To  be  sure,  the  AID 
agency,  particularly,  has  moved  up  in  bring- 
ing more  trainees  here,  but  by  and  large ' 
their  objective  and  function  Is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Department's  exchaage  pro- 
gram. 

This  faUure  of  the  exchange  program  to 
keep  pace  with  evolving  world  conditions — 
such  as  the  emergence  of  new  nations  in 
Africa  and  Increased  U.S.  concern  with  Latin 
America — has  meant  that  programs  of  ex- 
change are  serlou.sly  underdeveloped  with  re- 
spect to  some  very  Important  areas  of  the 
world.  We  are  therefore  seeking  to  rectify 
this  Imbalance  by  putting  greater  emphasis 
In  the  coming  year's  program  on  Africa  and 
Latin  America. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  this  gap  be- 
tween needs  and  performance,  in  19  African 
countries  this  year  we  had  funds  for  only 
four  or  fewer  leaders  and  specialists  to  be 
invited  to  visit  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
when  clearly  it  is  important  for  them  to  get 
to  know  us  better  and  for  xis  to  get  to  know 
them  better.  It  Is  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest and  theirs  for  them  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  we  are  really  like  in  contrast  to 
the  misconceptions  that  our  foreign  friends 
so  often  have  of  us. 

A  fourth  major  policy  objective  has  been 
to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  key  role  of 
human  resource  development  in  the  total 
process  of  national  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

The  whole  theory  of  economic  development 
Is  still  In  its  infancy;  it  has  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  economists  only  In  the 
last  15  years.  The  tendency — and  I  say  this 
as  one  of  those  strange  aiUmals  called  econo- 
mists— has  been  quite  understandably  to 
focus  attention  upon  those  factors  of  eco- 
nomic growth  which  can  most  easily  be 
measured — ^physical  resources,  such  as  power 
dams,  highways,  harbors,  and  the  like. 
These  are  certainly  essential  Ingredients  of 
economic  development,  but  they  do  not  In 
themselves  constitute  an  adeqtiate  approach. 
Unless    a    nation    also    develops    its   human 
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resources,  in  balance  with  its  physical  re- 
sources, much  Investment  in  physical  re- 
sources will  go  down  the  drain  because  there 
win  not  be  the  people  there  to  utilize  them 
or  to  manage  them  intelligently. 

Thus,  oxir  office  has  sought  to  work  with 
many  economists  to  emphasize  that  educa- 
tional expenditures  in  a  developing  country 
are  not  simply  consumption  exi>enditure8, 
not  simply  social  overhead,  but  are  an  in- 
vestment in  the  true  economic  sense  of  the 
term.  Preliminary  research  done  by  emi- 
nent economists  such  as  Prof.  Theodore 
Schultz  of  the  University  of  Chicago  strong- 
ly suggests  that  in  our  own  national  history 
the  yield  on  investment  in  human  resources 
through  education  has  been  substantially 
higher  than  the  yield  on  Investment  in  fac- 
tories and  other  physical  facilities.  Of  all 
nations  we  should  be  convinced  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  investment  in  human  resource  de- 
velopment. 

The  implications  of  this  thesis  for  eco- 
nomic development  overseas  are,  first,  that 
educational  development  planning  must  be 
integrated  with  overall  economic  and  social 
development  planning  in  the  developing  na- 
tion. Steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 
techniques  and  the  concepts  of  educational 
development  planning. 

The  second  implication  is,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, that  education  must  be  regarded  as 
an  investment,  although  at  the  same  time 
It  jrlelds  important  consumption  results. 

The  third  Implication  is  that  there  must 
be  a  careful  balance  in  any  country's  de- 
velopment plan  between  human  resources 
and  physical  resources. 

The  fourth  implication,  and  one  which 
I  think  as  educators  we  need  to  take  most 
seriously,  is  that  it  is  not  enough  even  in 
ovu-  own  country — not  to  mention  these  less 
developed  countries — simply  to  spend  more 
money  on  education,  to  expand  the  status 
quo,  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  what  we  are  al- 
ready doing,  because  what  we  are  doing  here 
and  abroad  in  education  is  not  good  enough. 
The  present  models  of  education  in  many 
underdeveloped  countries  are  thin  carbon 
copies,  obsolete  carbon  copies,  of  somebody 
else's  educational  system,  including  the 
curriculum.  It  is  not  fitted  to  the  needs  nor 
the  pocketbooks  of  these  countries. 

So  we  require  in  education — by  "we,"  I 
mean  education  all  over  the  world — vast  and 
imaginative  internal  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculxim.  In  the  methods  of  instruction,  in 
the  organization  of  education,  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  in  the  architecture  of  edu- 
cation, in  virtually  every  aspect.  We  all 
need  an  educational  revolution  as  sweeping 
and  productive  as  previous  revolutions  in 
agriculture,  industry,  transportation,  and 
other  sectors.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  private 
foundations,  as  well  as  the  Government. 
UNESCO,  and  others,  will  take  strong  initia- 
tive in  launching  this  revolution  to  reshape 
the  whole  character  of  present  educational 
systems. 

We  had  opportunities  during  the  year  to 
engage  in  international  discussions  along 
these  lines:  at  the  Addis  Ababa  conference 
on  African  education,  sponsored  by 
UNESCO;  at  the  recent  Santiago  conference 
on  Latin  American  education  and  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress;  at  the  recent  UNESCO 
conference  on  Asian  education  In  Tokyo; 
and  at  a  quite  significant  conference  held 
here  In  Washington  last  falTloy  the  OECD. 
which  brought  together  some  of  the  top 
economists^  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  some  of  the  top  educators 
(and  they  got  along  famously). 

This  emphasis  on  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources  and  on  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  educational  development  has 
also  been  embraced  by  the  AID  program  and 
is  already  being  put  to  Important  use.  In 
Africa,  for  example,  the  AID  program  in 
1962    has    allocated    more    than-fSO   million 


to  educational  development  projects,  which 
is  nearly  double  last  year's  level. 

And  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
AID  agency  has  evolved  a  series  of  specific 
policies  compatible  with  this  general  thesis. 
At  the  recent  conference  in  Santiago,  in 
collaboration  with  the  AID  people,  we  were 
able  to  announce  a  whole  series  of  specific 
actions  the  United  States  is  prepared  right 
now  to  take  to  promote  educational  devel- 
opment in  line  with  the  Punta  del  Este  res- 
olution, if  the  Latin  American  countries  will 
do  their  share. 

A  fifth  policy  objective  has  been  to  do 
more,  and  do  it  more  consciously,  to 
strengthen  American  education  through  the 
exchange  programs.  Clearly  there  has  been 
great  benefit  In  the  past,  through  the  Pul- 
brlght  and  Smith-Mundt  programs  and 
others,  to  American  education  in  helping 
to  lift  o\ir  national  competence  in  world 
affairs,  through  language  and  area  studies 
and  the  like.  But  there  are  opportunities 
to  do  more  of  this  through  a  more  conscious 
effort  to  engage  in  joint  planning  and  joint 
operations;  for  example,  between  the  De- 
partment's Exchange  Bureau  and  the  Office 
of  Education  and  its  programs  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

This  year  we  have  entered  into  agreements 
on  six  specific  such  opportimltles  with  the 
Conunissloner  of  Education,  Including  a 
joint  effort  to  strengthen  the  linguistic  and 
area  centers  and  the  other  international  ac- 
tivities in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Beyond  this,  the  Department  has  given 
greater  encouragement  to  imaginative 
Junior-year-abroad  programs  of  American 
colleges. 

Another  example  is  the  Department's  co- 
operation with  a  consortium  of  15  American 
universities  concerned  with  Asian  studies, 
to  establish  in  India  a  new  American-India 
Institute,  which  is  to  serve  primarily  not 
the  Indians  but  our  own  scholars,  graduate 
students  and  professors  who  want  to  go  to 
India  to  do  research  on  south  Asia.  We 
hope  that  that  organization  will  come  into 
being  shortly.  It  is  also  an  example  of  col- 
laboration between  the  Government  and 
private  philanthropy — the  Department  pro- 
viding support  with  U.S. -owned  rupees,  the 
Ford  Foundation  providing  necessary  dollar 
support. 

Finally,  the  sixth  basic  policy  objective  is 
to  achieve  a  greater  complementarity  be- 
tween public  and  private  actions  in  this 
whole  area.  Part  of  this  job  involves  trying 
to  clarify  the  natxiral  division  of  labor  be- 
tween government  and  nongovernment  or- 
ganizations. I  think  we  have  made  some 
headway  there,  though  it  Is  a  problem  that 
requires  continuing  attention.  There  are 
some  things  that  private  philanthropy,  vol- 
untary organizations,  and  universities  can 
do  that  the  Government  simply  cannot  do 
and  should  not  try  to  do.  There  are  other 
things  that  only  Government  can  do.  And 
then  there  Is  a  gray  area,  in  between,  where 
actions  by  both  parties  are  required  to  get 
the  job  done. 

It  is  clearly  important  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  both  parties,  so  that  the  free- 
dom of  choice  and  decision  remains  with  an 
individual  institution  or  foundation  and  so 
also  that  the  responsibility  for  Government 
decision-making  rests  with  responsible  Gov- 
ernment officials.  But  this  preservation  of 
Integrity  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a 
harmonizing  of  public  and  private  activities. 
This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

For  example,  going  back  to  the  10  points, 
you  will  recall  that  one  of  them  had  to  do 
with  trying  to  improve  curriculum  arrange- 
ments, especially  in  the  transitional  period 
for  foreign  students  coming  for  the  first 
time  to  the  United  States.  I  would  say  this 
is  a  problem  which  clearly  the  Government 
cannot  handle,  and  should  not  try.  This  Is 
the  business  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Thus,  in  this  case  we  turned  to  a  conunittee 


of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
asked  them  to  give  it  their  attention,  stand- 
ing ready  to  assist  where  we  could,  but  giving 
them  the  proper  responsibility. 

Another  small  example:  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  has  made  contributions 
to  American-sponsored  higher  education  in-- 
stltutlons  in  the  Middle  East,  such  as  the 
American  universities  at  Beirut,  Cairo,  and 
Robert  College  in  Turkey.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  these  colleges  would  benefit  in  terms 
of  better  use  of  their  resoxirces  and  could 
be  more  persuasive  to  donors,  private  or 
public.  If  they  engaged  in  the  kind  of  long- 
range  planning  which  some  of  our  domestic 
Institutions  have  lately  been  engaging  into 
their  benefit.  Here  again,  we  did  not  feel 
that  the  Government  could  properly  tell 
them  how  to  do  their  planning  since  they 
are  private  institutions.  In  this  Instance  a 
private  foundation  stepped  in  and  provided 
help  to  them  to  develop  their  own  long-range 
plans.  The  hope  is  that  they  will  be  in 
better  shape  to  seek  private  financial  assist- 
ance and  such  goverrunental  assistance  as 
they  may  wish  to  seek  because  they  have 
done  a  better  job  of  planning. 

One  of  the  most  important  examples  of 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and 
private  groups  in  the  past  year  has  been  with 
respect  to  African  students.  I  won't  go  into 
the  details,  but  I  think  you  are  all  aware 
that  it  became  highly  desirable  last  spring 
for  my  office  to  call  together  all  of  the  major 
private  organizations  concerned  with  African 
students,  to  get  them  to  harmonize  their 
activities  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Government,  to  tackle  this  very  important 
problem.  They  did  a  good  Job  and  they 
are  continuing  to.  I  think  as  time  goes  on, 
the  fusion  of  effort  here  can  be  even  more 
effective. 

4.    A    CROWDED    AGENDA 

This,  then,  was  the  general  framework  of 
policy  and  objectives  of  the  past  year.  But 
within  this  framework  there  were  carried  on 
a  great  many  more  specific  activities  which 
ended  up  in  one  way  or  another  on  a  very 
crowded  agenda  of  important  items.  Many 
of  these  actions  were  Initiated  by  our  office. 
Others  were  brought  to  us.  And  then  there 
were  those  bureaucratic  foundlings  that  had 
never  previously  had  a  home  and  ended  up 
on  our  new  doorstep.  So  we  developed  quite 
an  agenda. 

Let  me  run  down,  to  give  you  a  more  con- 
crete sense  of  the  nature  of  the  activities, 
a  number  of  the  items  which  took  a  good 
deal  of  our  energy.  They  are  highly  di- 
verse but  I  think  you  will  see  that  they 
all  represent  separate  strands  In  a  strength- 
ening fabric  of  educational  and  cultural 
affairs  in  relation  to  world  affairs. 

First,  of  course,  there  was  the  new  Ful- 
bright-Hays  Act.  That  took  a  good  deal 
of  work,  first  to  suggest  changes  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  which  in  the  view  of  the  admin- 
istration would  make  it  a  better  bill.  There 
were  long  hours  of  hearings  and  prepara- 
tions for  hearings.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
&CX.  in  September  there  have  been  many  fol- 
lowup  actions,  though  the  act  does  not  be- 
come fully  operative  until  July  1  of  this  year. 

There  had  to  be  an  Executive  order 
drafted  and  negotiated  with  various  Federal 
agencies,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  a  very 
long  and  arduous  process.  There  had  to  be 
established  a  new  U.S.  Advisory  Commission 
on  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  which  is  more  or  less  the  "board  of 
directors"  for  all  activities  under  the  Ful- 
brlght-Hays  Act.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  President  succeeded  In  persuading  and 
appointing  a  very  distinguished  group  of  cit- 
izens, headed  by  Dr.  John  Gardner  of  the 
Carnegie  Corp.,  to  teke  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  new  Commission. 

At  the  same  time,  other  Commissions, 
such  as  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
the  U.S.  National  Conunisslon  for  UNESCO, 
required      replacements.     Here      again      the 
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sights  have  been  held  high  and  the  quality 
of  the  people  appointed  to  these  important 
Conunisslons  is  outstanding. 

Another  major  item  on  the  agenda,  which 
I  won't  go  into  In  detail,  is  of  covuse  again 
this  matter  of  African  students.  I  think 
they  have  done  more  to  put  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  foreign  students  on  the  map  than 
anything  else.  To  hear  the  talk,  you  would 
think  that  well  over  half  of  the  foreign  stu- 
dents were  from  Africa.  Only  3.7  percent, 
In  the   latest  count,   are   from    there. 

By  the  way,  we  received  only  yesterday 
some  preliminary  figures  from  IIE's  "open 
doors"  census,  which  indicate  that  in  the 
current  academic  year,  there  has  been  an 
overall  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
something  like  40  percent  in  the  number  of 
students  from  Africa,  including  north  Af- 
rica, studying  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  topic  was  the  whole  matter  of 
educational  development  in  Africa  which  is 
in  a  sense  a  balance  to  the  bringing  of  Afri- 
can students  here.  Our  office  established  a 
task  force  of  eminent  private  and  Govern- 
ment experts  to  develop  long-range  guides  to 
helping  new  African  cations  develop  their 
educational  systems.  We  have  been  to  two 
international  conferences  on  the  subject, 
worked  closely  with  private  foundations, 
with  the  AID  program,  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (which  has  a  special 
committee  on  Africa),  and  we  have  cooper- 
ated with  groups  such  as  Educational  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  at  MIT  to  develop  new  techniques 
of  instruction  and  programed  learning  for 
Africa.  This  has  been  a  most  exciting  enter- 
prise. 

A  fourth  and  quite  different  topic  has  to 
do  with  the  teaching  of  English  abroad  as  a 
second  language.  We  got  into  this  pri- 
marily because  there  were  five  separate  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  this  business,  which 
may  sound  silly  but  actually  there  is  a  very 
good  and  justifiable  reason  why  there  should 
be  five.  But,  being  five,  it  is  important  that 
they  follow  the  same  road  map  and  have 
some  reasonable  division  of  labor. 

In  this  field  also  the  British  are  very  active 
and  are  anxious  to  harmonize  their  efforts 
with  ours,  because  the  rapidly  rising  world- 
wide demand  to  learn  English  is  fast  out- 
stripping the  combined  capacity  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
Engllsh-si>eaklng  countries  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. This  suggests  that  in  this  field  also 
there  needs  to  be  technological  innovation, 
because  the  highest  input  requirement  for 
teaching  English  is  skilled  manpower,  which 
is  in  very  scarce  supply.  We  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics  and  other  groups,  encoxiraglng 
them  to  devise  a  new  technology  of  instruc- 
tion in  English. 

I  have  mentioned  also  the  fifth  item,  the 
U.S.-sponsored  schools  abroad.  This  has  in- 
volved us  in  much  detailed  work  with  other 
agencies,  especially  AID. 

A  sixth  item  has  involved  working  with 
the  international  organizations  to  help 
strengthen  their  role  In  education  and  cul- 
ture, and  to  help  get  their  programs  properly 
meshed  so  that  they  would  neither  conflict 
or  run  off  fruitlessly  In  separate  directions. 
Here  we  have  worked  especially  with 
UNESCO,  the  OECD.  and  the  OAS. 

A  seventh  important  topic  has  been  the 
role  of  education  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Here  again 
we  established  a  task  force  of  expert  people 
outside  and  inside  the  Ooverrmient.  We 
went  to_Punta  del  Bate,  in  the  American 
delegation,  and  achieved  with  the  help  of 
oior  colleagues  in  the  other  American  Re- 
publics a  comprehensive  resolution  at  Punta 
del  Este  on  educational  and  cultural  and 
scientific  development.  It  was  that  resolu- 
tion that  provided  the  groiuidwork  for  the 
recent  conference  at  Santiago,  where  the 
ministers  of  education  and  other  experts 
throughout  Latin  America  came  to  grips  with 


how  to  translate  that  general  resolution  into 
concrete  action  and  progress. 

The  eighth  topic,  which  I  have  alluded  to 
already,  is  the  stimulation  of  new  technolo- 
gies, fresh  imaginative  approaches  in  edu- 
cation, where  we  have  worked  again  closely 
with  UNESCO.  We  participated  for  example 
in  the  Purdue  international  conference  on 
the  use  of  Instructional  television.  We  have 
worked  with  AID,  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  with  various  private  groups  on  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  over  the  next  10  to 
20  years  this  can  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant subjects  in  the  whole  field  of  interna- 
tional education. 

A  ninth  closely  related  topic  was  the  whole 
matter  of  mass  media  for  education  and  for 
cultural  development.  One  side  of  this  prob- 
lem is  that  the  products  of  American  mass 
media — films  and  television  programs — are 
rapidly  spreading  around  the  world  and  hav- 
ing an  enormous  educational  impact,  even 
though  they  were  Intended  to  be  enter- 
taining. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  me  tell  the  story, 
a  true  one,  of  the  Nigerian  villager  being 
interviewed  a  while  back  by  a  BBC  researcher 
who  was  looking  into  the  impact  of  tele- 
vUlon  of  the  Western  World  on  less-devel- 
oped areas,  and  the  villager  said,  "When  are 
you  people  going  to  get  automobiles  like  we 
have?     All  you  ride  is  horses."     (Laughter.) 

And  the  average  person  on  the  street  In 
Japan  can  tell  you  he  doesn't  have  to  come 
to  the  United  States  to  learn  about  us.  He 
knows  all  about  us  now.  He  has  seen  our 
movies  and  our  television  programs.  Some- 
thing like  40  percent  of  tel«vlsion  time,  in 
Tokyo  Is  canned  American  entertalnm^t 
programs.  Now,  it's  fine  for  entertainment, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  work  hard 
to  get  more  educational  programs  of  a  good 
quality,  cultural  programs  of  a  good  quality 
into  international  circulation — to  show  a 
different  side  of  American  life,  and  some- 
times a  more  significant  and  loftier  side.  So 
we  have  done  what  we  could  to  encourage 
a  further  flow. 

One  other  item  which  I  have  mentioned 
already  has  been  the  Integration  of  the  State 
Department's  exchanges  with  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Education  to  help  develop 
greater  competence  among  Americans  In 
world  affairs  and  to  help  strengthen  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions.  Educational 
exchanges  are  a  two-way  matter,  and  this 
country  can  benefit  greatly  from  the  for- 
eigners who  come  to  study  and  work  with  us. 

Just  to  skip  down  a  few  other  items  with- 
out comment,  to  show  the  variety,  we  put  a 
good  deal  of  effort  into  evolving  and  follow- 
ing through  on  the  foreign  student  services 
program.  We  have  put  much  time  in  on 
developing  improvements  of  management 
and  organization,  both  in  the  Bureau  and 
in  my  own  office.  We  have  worked  on 
strengrthening  American  studies  in  foreign 
Institutions  that  are  Interested  in  adding 
this  dimension  to  their  curriculum. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  required 
for  the  reorientation  and  strengthening  of 
our  cultural  presentations  program,  under 
which  American  performing  artists,  enter- 
tainers, and  athletes  are  sent  "to  other  coun- 
tries. We  were  engaged  in  the  planning  and 
negotiation  of  the  extension  of  the  United 
States-U£.SJl.  Exchange  Agreement.  One 
of  the  high-water  marks  of  the  year  was  the 
agreement  to  admit  Benny  Goodman  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  willing  to  have 
a  Jazz  orchestra,  even  though  a  relatively 
moderate  one.     (Laughter.) 

And  evidences  now  are  that,  having  made 
the  decision,  they  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  it.  There  is  something  profoundly 
Important  about  having  Benny  Goodman  and 
his  colleagues  play  in  the  Soviet  Unlon^:^^ 

Another  focal  point  of  attention  has  been 
the  new  East-West  Center  in  Hawaii,  which 
I  believed  all  along  had  a  great  potential  for 


contributing  to  the  national  interest  and  to 
the  interests  of  Asian  countries;  it  was  just 
getting  started  a  year  ago  and  needed  help 
to  get  on  a  firm  track.  I  think  in  the  past 
12  months  the  East- West  Center,  with  help 
from  distinguished  American  educators  on 
the  mainland,  has  gotten  on  a  firm  track. 
It  has  an  outstanding  new  chancellor,  who 
has  already  assembled  a  strong  staff  of  dep- 
uties. Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
selection  process,  both  overseas  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  program  has  been  sharp- 
ened up  to  focus  on  those  things  which  can 
be  done  with  distinction.  The  ties  with 
American  mainland  luiiversitleb  are  being 
laid  out  and  I  think  the  Center  is  now  well 
on  Its  way  to  a  distinguished  futxire. 

Also,  speaking  of  Asia,  we  gave  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  strengthening  American- 
Japanese  educational  and  cultural  relation- 
ships, which  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant forms  of  relationship  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  There  was  a  highly 
successful  conference  in  Tokyo  in  January 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  reached  between 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda  and  President  Kennedy 
when  the  Prime  Minister  visited  here  last 
summer.  The  American  delegation  to  that 
conference  was  made  up,  significantly,  with 
a  majority  of  private  and  nongovernmental 
people.  It  contained  such  representatives  of 
the  arts  and  literature  and  cultural  affairs  as 
Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and 
Arthur  Schleslnger,  among  other  distin- 
guished and  accomplished  people  in  these 
fields.  That  conference  resulted  in  spelling 
out  a  series  of  specific  steps  that  can  be 
taken — and  will,  we  hope — by  the  govern- 
ments and  private  sectcM-s  In  each  country 
in  cooperation  with  one  another  to  build 
broader  bridges  of  understanding  through 
Cultural  and  educational  interchange. 

Another  task  was  to  put  together,  for  the 
first  time,  a  consolidated  overall  picture  of 
this  whole  field  of  exchangee.  That  has  been 
done.  It  needs  to  be  further  spelled  out,  and 
wo  need  to  strengthen  further  the  consulta- 
tion among  these  agencies  that  Is  required 
for  better  coordination. 

Another  big  topic  has  been  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  books.  We  feel  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  for  example,  should  have  as  one  of 
Its  major  ingredients  a  strong  effort  to  de- 
velop a  large  flow  of  low-cost  books,  text- 
books, technical  books,  good  literary  books, 
and  the  like  tor  Latin  America.  This  will 
do  much  to  encoiu'age  a  great  engagement 
of  the  Intellectual  groups  In  Latin  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  Western  World.  Progress 
has  been  made,  and  further  progress  will  be 
made  In  this  effort. 

We  have  t>een  putting  greater  emphasis  on 
young  people  in  all  of  the  exchanges,  and 
more  emphasis  on  women  leaders.  These 
emphases  will  be  reflected  in  the  coming 
year's  fM^ram.  We  spent  considerable  time, 
of  course,  developing  the  1963  plans  for  the 
Bureau  and  for  my  own  office.  And  these 
are  reflected  in  the  budget  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

One  of  the  more  esoteric  problems  which 
I  Inherited  quite  unwittingly  was  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nubian  monuments.  And 
one  of  the  more  delightful  aspects  of  our 
work  involved  the  bringing  to  the  United 
States  from  the  n.A.R.,  for  the  first  time  any- 
where, of  some  of  the  precious  relics  from  the 
tomb  of  King  Tutankhamen — scHne  of  you 
win  remember  him  as  King  Tut.  This  col- 
lection Is  now  touring  the  United  States  and 
Is,  Incidentally,  breaking  museum  attendance 
records  everywhere  along  the  way. 

We  have  even  gotten  Into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  exchange  programs,  the  training 
programs,  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  brings  over  each  year  a  substantial 
number  of  young  officers  for  technical  train- 
ing. It  has  been  our  objective  to  try  to  help 
broaden  the  character  of  their  social  experi- 
ence and  their  intellectual  opportiuiltles 
while  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
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So  much  for  the  general  report  to  the 
stockholders.  I  don't  want  to  hold  you 
longer,  but  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you 
with  respect  to  the  lO-pxjlnt  program — 
which  gets  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  your 
field — that  since  that  program  was  an- 
nounced a  whole  series  of  actions  have  been 
taken  and  a  whole  series  of  concrete  plans 
have  been  made.  We  hope  these  plans  will 
roll  Into  action  with  the  new  budget  year. 

I  am  indebted  primarily  to  Donald  B. 
Cook  and  to  Harold  E.  Rowland  for  having 
picked  up  this  ball  and  riin  with  it.  and  to 
many  others  in  the  Bureau  who  have  helped. 
We  have  had  help  from!  other  Federal  agen- 
cies too.  A  special  staff  unit  was  set  up  In 
the  Bureau  to  focus  on  foreign  students.  A 
series  of  advisory  meetings  was  held.  Some 
of  you  have  been  there.  Foreign  student  ad- 
visers, leaders  of  conununity  service  groups, 
government  people,  business  and  labor  offi- 
cials, and  university  officials  met  with  us  in 
Washington  to  tackle  different  points  on  the 
agenda,  to  advise  on  Oovernment  action,  and 
we  hop>e  to  be  stimulated  to  even  greater 
action  on  the  private  side. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  conferences 
and  other  general  meetings  at  which  this 
subject  has  been  discussed.  We  have  had 
some  broadcasts  on  the  subject  and  those  of 
you  who  can  get  to  a  radio  at  the  proper 
time,  Monday  night,  can  hear  a  broadcast 
which  was  taped  only  recently  by  one  of  your 
colleagues,  Father  Yates,  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  and  Al  Sims  of  IIE  and  myself  on 
this  whole  question  of  foreign  students.  And 
we  hope  that  the  CBS  station  In  New  York 
(WCBS)  will  pass  that  same  program  on  to 
some  of  the  other  CBS-owned  stations  in 
your  areas  of  the  country.  Maybe  you  should 
ask  them  to. 

The  Bureau  prepared  an  up-to-date 
bibliography  on  the  best  materials  available 
on  student  counseling  and  circulated  It  to 
all  of  the  cultural  attaches  overseas.  Work 
has  been  done  toward  evolving  a  system  of 
oversea  counseling  offices.  Two,  as  you  may 
know,  have  already  been  set  up  under  private 
support  through  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  one  In  Africa  and  one  in 
Latin  America.  They  will  be  good  test 
cases,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  nert  few  years 
we  will  see  the  evolution  of  a  whole  pattern 
of  good  counseling  offices  overseas. 

Summer  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities for  foreign  students  has  been  a 
major  item  on  our  recent  agenda.  We  have 
conferred  with  business  and  labor  leaders. 
We  have  identified  60  communities  that  have 
a  high  proportion  of  foreign  students  in 
them  and  made  a  contract  with  IIE  to  try 
to  get  something  going  for  this  summer  in 
these  areas  on  eniplo3mient  opportunities  for 
forel^  students.  HE  has  sent  three  people 
into  the  field  to  work  with  these  com- 
munities. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  has  coop- 
erated fully,  and  Its  2.000  regional  and 
branch  offices  around  the  country  have  been 
given  briefing  materials  and  Instructions  to 
do  everything  they  can  for  foreign  students. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  college  and  university  alumni  through  the 
American  Alumni  Council  and  the  alumni 
magazines  represented  by  Its  members,  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  summer  Jobs 
for  foreign  students  and  the  national  op- 
portunity this  presents. 

Another  development  has  been  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  how-to-do-it  book  for  individual 
communities  to  give  them  suggestions,  based 
on  the  experience  of  other  communities,  on 
how  they  can  play  a  larger  and  more  effective 
role  in  relation  to  foreign  students. 

Some  time  ago,  as  many  of  you  know,  we 
sent  a  letter  to  1,200  college  and  tmlversity 
presidents  telling  them  all  we  knew  about 
the  problems  and  the  opportunities  relating 
to  African  students.  We  felt  that  tbetr  In- 
stitutions necessarily  had  to  take  much  of 


the  responsibility  for  the  selection  process, 
for  the  curriculum,  for  the  general  care  and 
guidance  of  the  African  students.  We  got  a 
very  good  reeponse  to  this  advisory  letter 
from  the  presidents. 

We  are  in  consultation  with  experts  on 
the  development  of  better  English  proficiency 
tests.  We  hopye  that  out  of  that  will  come 
another  Instrument  to  improve  selection. 
Incidentally,  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tion board  has  entered  this  field  now.  It 
has  sent  a  competent  person  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica to  see  if  they  cant  help  evolve  an  indige- 
nous college  board  screening  test  in  Spanish 
that  would  provide  American  institutions 
a  much  better  tool  for  evaluating  Latin 
American  applicants. 

We  have  worked  with  the  National  Stu- 
dent Association,  with  the  Red  Cross  and 
others  to  try  to  get  stronger  student-to- 
student  efforts  going — not  to  orient  foreign 
students  to  Americans,  but  to  orient  Amer- 
ican students  to  foreign  students.  This,  by 
the  way,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  10-point 
program  to  make  it  an  11 -point  program. 
It  was  an  oversight. 

We  have  worked  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  try  to  make  the 
visa  process  less  complicated,  but  also  more 
effective  in  guiding  the  universities  and  the 
foreign  students.  There  Is  a  new  form  1-20 
which,  I  am  asstired,  will  give  our  officers 
In  the  field  a  much  better  basis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  position  of  a  foreign  student  finan- 
cially and  otherwise.  That  Isn'f  to  say  they 
evaluate  their  quality  as  students  but 
rather  their  eligibility  for  receiving  a  visa. 

A  variety  of  plana  for  foreign  student  serv- 
ices have  t>een  evolved,  at  least  in  prelimi- 
nary form.  They  will  take  a  great  deal  more 
working  out.  with  the  help  of  people  like 
yourself.  But  they  have  been  outlined  dur- 
ing our  budget  hearings  and  a  substantial 
sum  requested  to  get  started  In  this  whole 
field  of  foreign  student  services  during  fiscal 
year   1963,  which  begins  on  July   1. 

Now,  these  are  things  which  the  Oovern- 
ment has  been  involved  in.  We  are  aware 
that  there  have  been  many  other  things 
going  on  outside  the  Government.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  some  of  the  foundations 
have  assisted  on  the  African  student  problem 
far  more  than  they  had  before.  They  have 
also  contributed  to  the  setting  up  of  coun- 
seling offices  overseas. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Initiative  by  the 
college  board  In  getting  Into  this  area  of 
selection  of  students  from  overseas.  We 
know  that  many  colleges  and  universities 
have  quickened  the  pace  of  their  own  actions 
and  put  more  resources  into  this  whole  effort. 
We  know  that  In  various  communities  the 
voluntary  organizations  have  been  pulling 
themselves  more  closely  together  for  a 
stronger  combined  effort — In  areas  such  as 
Boston.  New  York,  through  the  Greater  New 
York  Council,  and  Chicago,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things,  I  think, 
is  that  national  conferences  of  educators  and 
of  professional  societies  and  the  like  are 
putting  this  subject  on  the  agenda  of  their 
discussion  meetings.  This  is  som?thing  you 
can  do  something  about.  I  think  that  if  you 
can  get  such  discussion  when  groups  that 
can  do  something  about  it  get  together — If 
you  can  urge  them  to  get  the  subject  of  for- 
eign students  on  the  agenda — it  will  help 
the  whole  thing  along.  One  way  to  help  It 
along  is  by  working  within  yotir  own  colleges 
or  universities  where  various  professors  and 
administrators  are  officers  of  these  organ- 
izations. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  reports  I  have 
heard  came  from  a  young  lady  who  works 
with  the  Fulbright  Commission  in  Paris. 
Last  simuner  in  Paris  I  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  big  things  we  wanted  to  do  was  to 
encourage     better     oversea     guidance     and 
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counseling.  Frankly,  I  had  reference  largely 
to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America;  but  the 
first  report  I  have  heard — of  an  initiative 
taken  in  the  field  to  follow  through  on  this — 
concerns  what's  now  going  on  in  Paris. 
There  Is  underway  a  real  effort  to  get  better 
guidance  and  counseling  there. 

Looking  at  the  year  as  a  whole,  I  think  it 
can  fairly  be  said  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  activity  In  and  out  of  the  Government  and 
also  overseas.  There  is  certainly  a  new  sense 
of  movement  in  this  whole  area,  including 
foreign  students.  There  is  a  greater  sense, 
I  think,  that  this  field  Is  important,  that 
the  Government  thinks  It  is  and  that  private 
people  think  It  Is.  Old  programs  have  been 
undergoing  appraisal,  reappraisal  ind  re- 
orientation, and  new  plans  have  been 
evolved.  Some  have  already  been  put  in 
motion.  Others  will  be  soon.  There  have 
been  some  very  real  practical  accomplish- 
ments. 

But  more  than  anything,  I  think  there  is 
a  stronger  and  clearer  recognition  than  ever 
before  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

One  thing  I  would  say  in  closing  is  that  I 
have  learned  more  about  voluntary  private 
organizations  this  year.  I  have  felt  a  little 
like  De  Tocquevllle  going  around  our  country 
and.  you  remember,  characterizing  us  as  a 
nation  of  voluntary  organizations.  I  think 
that  without  these  organizations  this  effort 
could  never  have  developed  over  the  last  50 
years  as  it  has.  And  it  certainly  won't  get  far 
in  the  next  5  years  without  a  concerted  ef- 
fort by  voluntary  organizations. 

There  are  hazards  that  need  to  be  faced. 
There  Is  a  great  need  for  a  system  of  con- 
sultation among  voluntary  organizations,  a 
division  of  labor  among  them,  and  a  con- 
tinuing effort  for  them  to  find  ways  to  co- 
ordinate their  efforts.  The  hazard  I  spoke  of 
is  one  of  fragmentation.  There  are  many 
natiiral  built-in  forces  of  fragmentation  In 
this  field  that  have  to  be  guarded  against. 
I  think  it's  extremely  important  that  all  of 
the  voluntary  organizations  maintain  a 
broad  view  of  the  total  context  in  which  their 
activities  occur,  not  only  the  context  within 
which  foreign  student  activities  fit. 

I  think.  In  a  final  statement  to  the  stock- 
holders, one  can  say  the  same  thing  that  one 
can  say  to  a  conference  of  college  presidents : 
that  the  most  heartening  thing  any  business 
can  look  forward  to  is  a  booming  market.  In 
education  the  booming  market  has  always 
worried  the  educators  terribly,  though  after 
all  it  really  offers  a  very  great  opportunity. 
I  think  in  the  whole  field  of  foreign  students 
you  have  a  booming  market  to  look  ahead  to. 

Thank  you.     [Applause.] 
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ACTION  IN  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  in  the 
local  press  which  indicated  that  a  very 
important  facility  and  operation  of  the 
State  Department,  known  as  the  Crisis 
Center,  wels  being  abandoned. 

The  Crisis  Center  was  established  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  and  expedite  information 
and  reporting  in  the  State  Department. 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  the 
Crisis  Center  received  considerable  fa- 
vorable comment  and  Justly  so. 

My  concern  over  the  alleged  abandon- 
ment of  this  project  prompted  me  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Affairs,  Mr. 
Fred  Dutton.  I  have  received  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Dutton,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  of  the  communications 
referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Apul  30,  1063. 
The  Honorable  Fte»  DT7TTO^f. 
Assistant    Secretary,    Department    of    State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAM  Fan).  I  wiifli  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion a  clipping  that  has  been  on  my  desk 
for  several  months. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Crisis  Center? 
I  have  understood  for  some  time  that  the 
oldllne  State  Department  offlces  have  fought 
this  Center  because  It  cuts  across  bureau 
lines  and  apparently  violates  some  of  the 
traditional  concepts  of  an  organizational 
chart. 

As  I  recall,  this  Crisis  Center  was  es- 
tablished because  of  the  need  for  prompt 
action  and  response  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  long  delay  in  getting  action 
through  the  normal  channels  of  any  big 
Oovermnent  department  has  necessitated 
some  form  of  ad  hoc  organization  to  give 
attention  to  xu'gent  matters.  I  know  that 
the  Crisis  Center  was  established  because 
there  simply  had  to  be  a  way  for  this  huge 
Oovermnent  of  ours  to  respond  quickly  and 
intelligently  to  developments  which  were 
taking  place  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly 
that  it  was  literally  Impossible  for  the 
regular  bureaus  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  cope  with  them. 

I  ask  that  you  g:lve  me  a  report  on  the 
Crisis  Center,  what  Is  its  status,  how  many 
persons  are  assigned,  what  is  their  rank, 
what  do  they  do,  what  are  the  plans  for 
it?  I  am  keenly  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  I  believe  that  this  letter  should  b« 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
Sincerely, 

HuBZKT  H.  HuMPHarr. 


Mat  8,  1962 
The  Honorable  Husntr  H.  Humphrxt, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAB  Sbnatob  Roicphbxt:  I  have  re- 
viewed your  letter  of  April  30  with  Mr. 
William  Brubeck,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Department,  who  is  now  responsible  for  the 
direction  of  the  Operations  or  Crisis  Center. 
As  you  know,  the  Operations  Center  was 
set  up  a  year  ago  as  an  experiment  in  order 
to  assure  rapid  coordination  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  to  meet  critical  situations. 
As  the  Center  evolved  over  the  ensuing 
months,  it  became  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  unit's  functions  to  a  considerable 
extent  overlapped  those  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat,  which  is  the  Instrument  of  the 
Secretary  for  operitional  management  of  the 
Department.  A  decision  was  consequently 
made  to  place  the  Operations  Center  di- 
rectly under  the  Secretary  so  that  Its  activl- 
*le8  could  be  more  effectively  coordinated 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  Secretariat. 
This  was  done  in  mid-January  1962  and  tar- 
mallzed  in  the  attaohed  departmental  cir- 
cular of  March  7. 

A  meaningful  round-the-clock  watch  is 
now  being  maintained  in  the  Operations 
Center  as  the  central  command  post  for 
rapid  communication  and  coordination  of 
urgent  matters  in  the  Department.  This 
watch  is  manned  by  five  teams  of  three  offi- 
cers, each  ranging  in  grade  from  F80-3  to 
FSO-«.  Each  watch  U  responsible  during 
its  tour  of  duty  for  monitoring  telegrams 
from  abroad  and  communicating  fast  alerts 
to  action  officers  and.  where  appropriate,  key 
officers  of  the  Department  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night.  In  addition,  the  watch  main- 
tains continuous  liaison  with  its  counter- 
parU  in  the  White  House.  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  Intelligence  community  in  order 
to  assure  full  exchange  of  information  on 
critical,  quickly  developing  situations.  The 
watch  also  maintains  secxu^  and  rapid  tele- 
phonic contact  with  certain  of  our  principal 
poets  abroad  and,  through   these   contacts. 


Is  able  to  keep  senior  officers  informed.  The 
watch  staffs,  supplemented  by  the  services 
of  three  mldcareer  officers  working  on  rotat- 
ing schedules,  prepare  various  highly  classi- 
fied siunmarles  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
key  officers  in  the  Department  and  in  other 
elements  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  foregoing  activities  are  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Department  and  specific  direction  of  a 
senior  officer  who  has  been  designated  as 
Acting  Director  and  has  been  with  the  Oper- 
ations Center  since  its  inception. 

As  of  today,  there  are  19  officers  directly 
assigned  to  the  Operations  Center  to  carry 
on  the  activities  described  above.  There 
is  also  backstopplng  potential  from  the  en- 
tire   taff  of  the  Executive  Secretariat. 

In  order  to  Improve  the  conduct  of  these 
activities,  a  small  consultative  group  has 
been  brought  together  with  representatives 
from  the  Defense  Department  and  the  intel- 
ligence community  cooperating.  It  is  also 
anticipated  that  requesu  will  be  made  in  the 
very  near  future  for  the  development  and 
purchase  of  technical  equipment  and  tech- 
nical support  principally  in  the  field  of 
communications.  I  believe  these  steps  sug- 
gest the  careful  attention  being  given  to 
this  operation. 

The  Secretary  will  be  most  interested  in 
your  letter,  and  it  will  be  shown  to  him  im- 
mediately upon  his  return  from  his  present 
trip   abroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fkkderick  G.  Dutton 


Omcm    OF    THE    EXXCDTIVX    SXCaETAST 

Rbobgamization 

1.  Direction  of  the  Operations  Center  has 
been  assigned  to  Lucius  D.  Battle,  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State. 
la  addition  to  functions  previously  per- 
formed, the  Executive  Secretary  is  responsi- 
ble for  watch  operations  and  for  service 
and  support  to  task  forces  and  similar  work- 
ing groups. 

2.  In  connection  with  these  assignments, 
the  Office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  is  re- 
organized as  follows: 

2.1.  Under  the  Executive  Secretary,  the  Op- 
erations Center  (S/S-O) .  will  maintain  a  24- 
hour,  7-day  week  global  watch  and  will  per- 
form related  briefing  and  alter  functions  for 
top  officers  of  the  Department,  for  task 
forces,  and  for  bureaus,  as  appropriate.  For 
this  purpose,  the  former  Reports  Section  of 
S/S-RO  has  been  Integrated  into  the  Opera- 
tions Center.  S/S-O  has  been  assigned  Re- 
ports Section  responsibilities  for  screening 
and  distribution  of  cables  and  other  traffic 
for  the  Secretary  and  other  depcu-tments, 
and  for  preparation  of  the  top  secret,  smn- 
mary,  and  other  reports. 

2.2.  Permanent  deputies  of  the  represent- 
atives of  other  agencies,  formerly  detailed 
to  Headquarters,  Operations  Center,  are  at- 
tached directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  (S/S),  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

2.3.  The  Operations  Section  of  the  Reports 
and  Operations  Staff  (formerly  S/S-RO)  is 
redesignated  Secretariat  Staff,  S/S-S.  Under 
the  Executive  Secretary,  S/S-S  will  continue 
to  perform  the  previous  functions  of  S/S-RO 
(other  than  reports  functions  discussed 
above)  :  coordination,  foUowup,  and  support 
of  work  presented  to  and  actions  directed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  and  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs; 
provision  of  secretariat  support  for  these 
officers  at  international  conferences,  for 
high-level  visits  and  other  major  meetings, 
etc. 

2.4.  The  follow-up  resj>onsibilltle8  formerly 
divided  between  S/O  and  S/S-RO  have  been 
assigned  to  a  single  S/S-S  Followup  Section, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief,  S/S-S. 

2.6.  S/S-S  will  provide  the  service  of  a 
Secretariat  officer  to  task  forces  and  similar 


working  groups.    Certain  existing  task  forces 
will  be  given  additional  support  as  required. 
3.  Appropriate  changes  in  the  Organiza- 
tion Manual  will  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  noted  that  while  the  Crisis  or 
Operations  Center  has  been  phased  out, 
it  has  actually  been  absorbed  in  the  oflBce 
of  the  Executive  Secretariat.  The  De- 
partment circular  of  March  7.  1962.  de- 
scribes the  reorganization.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  new  Operations  Center 
fulfills  all  of  the  tasks  previously  per- 
formed by  the  so-called  Crisis  Center 
and  is  better  organized  insofar  as  the 
State  Department  administrative  struc- 
ture is  concerned.  The  letter  from  Sec- 
retary IXitton.  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment circular  on  the  subject  "Office  of 
the  Executive  Secretary — Reorganiza- 
tion," gives  the  complete  story. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  Department  on  the  reor- 
gtinization  and  express  my  thanks  for 
the  prompt  attention  to  my  inquiry. 

(At  this  EKJint  Mr.  Mitcalf  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  CELEBRATES  AN 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  with  pleasure  an  editorial  and 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  25  noting  that  today  is 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  start  of  train- 
ing for  the  first  Peace  Corps  recruits. 
Although  the  year  has  not  been  a  pain- 
less one — every  new  organization  has  its 
growing  pains  and  periods  of  trial — the 
worst  fears  of  those  skeptics  who  op- 
posed the  program  remain  unfounded 
and  the  best  ho{>es  of  its  supp>orters  are 
well  on  their  way  to  fulfillment. 

In  fact,  the  Peace  Corps  has  shown  a 
striking  ability  to  turn  Initial  skepticism 
and  hostility  into  more  or  less  fervent 
enthusiasm.  The  reason  is  plain  to  see. 
Beatniks  and  "youthful  idealists"  have 
found  no  opening  in  the  program.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  973  volunteers 
in  16  coim tries,  and  over  1,300  recruits 
are  now  in  training.  In  the  countries 
where  Corps  men  and  women  are  now 
stationed,  they  have  been  warmly  re- 
ceived and  have  done  admirable  work 
in  helping  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  build  toward  the  future.  Frequently 
imorthodox  in  their  methods,  the  Peace 
Corps  volxmteers  have  never  lost  sight 
of  their  purpose:  to  help  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  serving.  In  teach- 
ing, nursing,  agriculture,  construction, 
young  Americans  have  made  vital  con- 
tributions to  the  d3velopment  of  the 
human  and  materisd  resources  latent  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent. 

As  the  Times  editorial  states  about 
the  program: 

The  training  at  home  has  been  rigorous: 
in  the  field  the  young  people  have  been  ex- 
pected to  live  as  do  their  native  counter- 
parts, often  on  a  fairly  Spartan  regime;  it 
is  the  host  country  and  not  Washington 
that  decided  what  shall  be  done  where;  and 
hard  work  rather  than  glamour  has  been 
the  key  expression. 

May  the  Peace  Corps  have  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  future. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Peter  Braestnip, 
entitled  "Peace  Corps  Thrives  in  First 
Year  Abroad,"  and  the  editorial  "The 
Peace  Corps'  First  Year,"  both  appear- 
tQg  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Jvme  25, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  Corps  Thkives  in  First  Teak  Absoad^ 
Nations  Ask  More  as  1,000th  Recruit 
Heads    Overseas 

(By  Peter  Braestnip) 

Washington,  June  24. — The  Peace  Corps 
expects  to  send  overseas  this  week  Its  1,000th 
newly  trained  volunteer. 

There  are  no  special  plans  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  The  event  is  regarded  as  merely 
another  sign  that  "the  push  Is  on"  this  sum- 
mer, as  one  Corps  official  said.  "We're  mov- 
ing from  a  penny-ante  operation  into  big 
business,"  he  commented. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  the  Corps  Director,  pre- 
dicted that  the  current  total  of  more  than 
2,000  volunteers  in  training  or  overseas 
would  climb  to  5,000  by  the  end  of  1962  to 
meet  the  mounting  requests  from  the  aided 
countries.  The  new  volunteers  will  include 
retired  f>eople  as  well  as  recent  college  gradu- 
ates. 

Already,  in  its  first  year  in  the  field,  the 
Corps  has  had  teams  of  American  men  and 
women  teaching  school  In  the  Philippines, 
surveying  roads  in  Tanganyllca,  worlLlng  in 
clinics  In  Malaya,  and  showing  farmers  how 
to  raise  geese  on  the  West  Indies  island  of 
St.  Lucia. 

Almost  every  week  this  summer  and  fall, 
new  contingents  will  head  overseas,  usually 
for  more  language  training  In  the  "host 
country"  before  they  go  to  work  with  local 
I>eople. 

A  sign  tacked  on  the  door  of  Mr.  Shrlver's 
office  says:  "There  is  no  place  on  this  club 
for  good  losers."  The  Corps  Director  is 
pushing  his  staff  hard  to  keep  recruiUng, 
selection,  and  training  of  volunteers  on 
schedule. 

Plans  must  be  coordinated  with  the  "host" 
countries  (who  request  and  assign  the  vol- 
unteers), the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  with  the  colleges  and  private 
groups  that  do  the  basic  training  under 
contract. 

The  coordination  is  seldom  painless.  Bach 
orgmlrattlon  and  each  foreign  country  has 
Its  own  notions  of  how  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  trained  or  employed. 

But  so  far  the  buildup  has  got  off  to  a 
good  start. 

Most  of  the  increase  will  come  between 
now  and  Labor  Dey.  as  the  recrulta  pour  Into 
Amei-iCAn  universltiee  for  training.  Mr. 
Shrlver  expecU  to  have  10.000  volunteers  by 
the  fall  of  ld«3. 

There  will  be  midwtvea  in  Bolivia,  tractor 
operatora  (replacing  Caech  technicians)  in 
TunUU.  agricultural  exteualon  worker*  In 
Chile,  fisheries  experts  In  Weet  Africa,  and 
thousand!  of  college  graduate*  of  all  agte 
teaching  school  In  a  doaen  lands. 

"All  the  countries  that  have  thus  far 
received  volunteers,"  Mr.  Shrlver  said,  "have 
Msked  us  to  double,  triple,  and  even  quad- 
ruple the  numberi." 

In  short,  the  Peace  Corps,  despite  dark 
fears  expressed  by  congressional  critics  a 
year  ago.  has  become  a  suceees. 

The  Corps  was  first  created  by  President 
Kennedy's  Executive  order  March  1.  19fll.  on 
a  "temporary  pilot  bftsls"  as  a  branch  of  the 
State  Department.  Congressional  approval 
for  a  permanent  Corpa  came  last  summer. 
Mr.  Shrlver's  mission  te  to  supply  volunteers 
to  help  the  world's  underdeveloped  nations 
catch  up  In  education,  agriculture,  health. 
and  other  fields.  The  first  of  the  2-year 
Tolunteers  began  training  June  26,  1961. 


"The  payoff  is  performance  overseas,"  Wil- 
liam F.  Haddad,  an  associate  director  and 
"Inspector  general"  of  the  Corps,  said. 

congress  authorizes  expansion  of  corps 

The  organization  has  had  a  year's  hard- 
won  experience  with  a  $30  million  program, 
which  currently  involves  973  volunteers  over- 
seas in  16  countries  and  1,379  more  in 
training. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  that 
President  Kennedy  has  asked — and  won  con- 
gressional authorization — for  expansion  of 
the  Corps  to  a  $63,760,000  level  In  the  year 
starting  July  1.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  yet  to  match  the  go-ahead  with 
the  actual  funds,  and  no  monetary  action  is 
expected  until  late  in  the  congressional 
session. 

From  Interviews  here,  and  from  special  re- 
ports by  (xirrespondents  of  the  New  York 
Times  abroad,  a  picture  emerges  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Corps  per- 
formance overseas  since  the  first  two  groups 
of  volunteers  arrived  in  Tanganyika  and 
Colombia  last  fall. 

The  first  point  that  becomes  clear  is  that 
two  problems  forecast  last  year  by  critics 
have  not  cropped  up. 

These  were:  That  the  Corps  would  become 
a  haven  for  "beatniks"  and  "fuzzy-minded 
Idealists"  unable  to  cope  with  Spartan  living 
and  the  realities  of  life  in  the  bush,  and  that 
Communist  agents  would  score  easy  vic- 
tories in  ideological  debate  with  naive  volun- 
teers before  the  impressionable  people  of  the 
aided  countries. 

On  the  contrary,  the  volunteer  who 
emerges  from  the  Corps  training  program  is 
not  a  "beatnik":  If  he  is  an  idealist,  he  is  a 
tough-mindc^l  one. 

The  Corps  screening  sy^m  has  resulted 
In  an  18  percent  dropout  rate  among  the 
men  and  women  who  actually  started  train- 
ing. The  training  Includes  language  and 
work  Instruction  for  specific  projects  on 
American  college  campuses  ranging  from 
Utah  State  no  New  York  University.  Many 
of  the  volunteers  also  go  through  a  tough 
Jungle  camp  in  Puerto  Rlco.  Their  average 
age  is  24  years,  but  seven  persons  older  than 
60  have  also  made  the  grade. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  come  from 
every  State  In  the  Union,  and  from  Puerto 
Rlco,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

So  far.  Corps  headquarters  in  Washington 
has  received  26,807  applications  for  duty. 
About  20,000  of  these  applicants  have  taken 
entrance  tests.  Of  these,  4,000  have  started 
training  or  are  scheduled  to  start.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty -seven  have  been  dropped 
from  training  for  various  reasons. 

SXVXNTT-nVI    DOIXARS    A    MOIfTH    BANKED    FOR 

SACH  voLtnrrszR 

Moat  of  tlie  volunteers  have  had  at  least 
a  year  in  college. 

They  are  reimbursed  for  living  expenses  at 
a  rate  that  Is  Intended  to  make  them  live 
like  their  local  counterparts,  for  example, 
teachers  or  farm  extension  agenta.  This  rate 
varies  from  $00  a  month  in  the  Philippine* 
to  $160  In  ranganylka.  In  addition,  each 
volunteer  gets  178  a  month,  banked  for  him 
by  the  Corps,  which  Is  paid  him  after  his 
a-year  tour.  In  every  case,  the  Corps  man 
works  where  the  host  country  wants  to  put 
him. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Outhrle.  a  Pennsylvania  State 
University  [isychologlst,  commented  as  fol- 
lows on  a  training  group  bound  for  teach- 
ing assignments  in  the  Philippines; 

"The  majority  of  these  people  were  In  the 
upper  half  of  their  class  at  college.  But 
there  aren't  many  Phi  Beta  Kappas.  Many 
of  their  schools  had  no  chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  They  arent  Ivy  League  or  beatnik. 
They  come  mostly  from  small  schools  and 
small  communities.  Most  of  them  are  from 
middle  class  families.  More  easily  than 
some,  they  can  afford  to  make  the  sacrifice." 


This  F>ortralt  does  not  ring  true  for  every 
oversea  group.  The  35  surveyors,  engineers, 
and  geologists  working  in  Tanganyika,  for 
example,  are  far  more  of  a  professional  type 
than  the  Philippine  group. 

The  attitude  overseas,  once  the  newness 
has  worn  off.  can  be  summed  up  in  these 
words  by  Donald  Goodyear,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  who  is  teaching  school  in  Enugu, 
Nigeria:  "Despite  all  the  glamorovis  talk 
and  publicity,  we  have  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward Job  to  do  here.  We're  teachers — 
Just  as  we  would  be  at  schools  anywhere." 

Premier  Khrushchev  recently  denounced 
the  Peace  Corps  as  "imperialist."  Similarly, 
most  local  Communist  opposition  has  been 
limited  to  words,  and  it  has  been  ineffectual. 
The  Communist  Party  in  Chile  earlier 
this  year,  for  example,  denounced  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  working  in  rural  educa- 
tion and  health  as  "imperialist  agents"  and 
ordered  Communist  youths  to  "confront" 
the  volunteers.    Nothing  happened. 

In  India's  Punjab,  22-year-oId  Jiutln  R. 
McLoughlin  of  QarrettsviUe,  N.Y.,  recalled 
that  an  Indian  farmer  one  day  planted  a 
hammer  and  sickle  emblem  on  the  chicken 
coop  that  Mr.  McLoughlin  was  helping  him 
build.  "I  persuaded  him  to  take  it  down, 
at  least  until  the  coop  was  finished."  the 
volunteer  said. 

students  in  NIGERIA  STILL  SNIPE  AT  AMERICANS 

In  Nigeria,  university  students  still  snipe 
at  the  Corps'  1C8  volunteers,  who  teach  in 
the  country's  schools.  It  was  in  Nigeria 
that  Miss  Margery  Michelmore.  a  newly  ar- 
rived volunteer,  created  the  Corps'  one  ma- 
jor "Incident"  last  fall  by  Inscribing  her 
adverse  impressions  of  the  local  scene  on  a 
postcard,  which  was  intercepted  and  made 
public  in  the  African  country. 

"I'm  convinced,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Proc- 
tor of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Corps  representative  in 
Nigeria,  "that  given  a  few  more  months, 
the  Nigerian  students  will  discover  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  not  here  to  direct  their 
political  thinking.  This  will  reduce  some  of 
the  tensions." 

The  Peace  Corps  effort  has  shown  other 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Most  of  the  lat- 
ter stem  from  the  hasty,  experimental  na- 
ture of  the  first  dozen  programs  set  in  mo- 
tion last  year. 

All  told,  only  seven  volunteers  have  been 
shipped  home,  three  of  them  retiu^ed  be- 
cause of  health  or  family  reasons.  Tet  Mr. 
Shrlver  has  pointed  out  that  "anybody  who 
wants  can  get  out." 

The  Corps'  one  overall  strength  is  that 
the  volunteers  are  making  friends  for  the 
United  States.  In  places  that  their  parents 
had  never  heard  of  and  where  few  whites 
have  ever  set  foot.  Much  of  their  success  is 
simply  a  result  of  their  lack  of  condescen- 
sion or  self-importance.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  serious  racial  Incldenu. 

In  Ghana,  for  example,  the  Bl  Americans 
teaching  In  British-model  boarding  schools 
do  not  drive  cars  to  work.  In  fact,  unlike 
other  non-Africans  and  more  prosperoxis 
Ohanaians.  they  ride  packed  "mummy  lor- 
ries"—trucks  used  as  local  buses— along 
dusty  country  roads  In  sweltering  heat. 

At  Kotplndas,  a  village  outside  Lahore, 
West  PaklsUn.  James  Mackay.  of  Homell. 
N.T..  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  organised  his 
fellow  volunteers  and  some  Pakistani  friends 
to  repair  a  SOO-year-old  Mogul  bridge.  The 
middle-class  Pakistanis  eon/essed  they  had 
never  used  shovels,  but  Joined  in  anyway.  A 
group  of  villagers  came  up  and  asked.  "What, 
no  eoollesf "  Then,  seeing  the  "sahibs"  work- 
ing, they  too  pitched  in  with  cries  of  "sha- 
bash"— "well  done." 

A  Times  correspondent  wrote  from  New 
Delhi.  India: 

"The  Image  the  Corps  men  create  generally 
Is  that  of  earnest  young  Americana  who 
know  what  they  are  talking  about  and  who 
are  not  afraid  to  get  their  hands  dirty. 
Most  volunteers  here  are  farmers  and  look  It. 
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As  one  official  said ;  "Their  heart  U  really  in 
the  Indian  rural  areas.'  " 

The  real  benefits  of  the  volunteers'  labor 
vary  widely  frdm  country  to  country.  In 
India,  the  tiny  Peace  Corps  contingent  Is 
swallowed  up  in  the  multitudes;  in  other, 
smaller  naUons   the  Impact  Is  less  localized! 

In  Malaya,  for  example.  Peace  Corps  nurses 
are  helping  to  solve  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems of  the  HeiUth  Ministry:  staffing  rural 
clinics  m  the  "ulu,"  Malaya's  backwoods. 
The  86  Peace  Corps  men  and  women  in  the 
team  In  Malaya  have  made  a  dent  In  several 
vital  areas,  including  volunteer  work  In  a 
2,600-patient  leper  colony. 

In  Tanganyika,  the  36  American  surveyors, 
geologists,  and  engineers  are  not  only  creat- 
ing good  wUl.  but,  alongside  local  helpers, 
are  doing  a  Job  tiiat  a  local  official  described 
as  absolutely  vital.  They  are  working  on 
surveying  the  country,  and  developing  farm- 
to-market  roads  to  open  up  isolated  ham- 
lets, thus  enablirg  farmers  to  sell  their  prod- 
uce at  good  prices. 

The  volunteen  dismissed  the  old  British 
notion  that  Afrl<;ans  would  not  work.  On 
safari,  when  their  African  helper  sat  down, 
saying  he  could  -lot  go  on.  Thomas  Katus' 
of  Mcintosh.  S.  Dak.,  and  Jerry  Parsons,  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  sat  clown  too.  "OK,"  they  told 
their  friend.  "It's  your  country,  so  why 
should  we  bother."  This  got  the  team  going 
again. 

Prime  Minister  Rashldi  Kawawa,  of  Tan- 
ganylka.  paid  this  tribute  to  the  volunteers: 
"They  have  done  a  very  good  Job,  mixing 
with  the  people  end  encouraging  self-help 
measures.    We  hope  to  get  more  of  them." 

Teaching  is  the  bdggest  single  specialty  In 
which  the  Peace  Corps  is  engaged.  In 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  Jamaica,  the  volunteers 
are  especially  welcome.  If  only  because  their 
services  are  relatively  cheap  or  even  free.  In 
many  cases,  the  volunteers  serve  where  local 
teachers  do  not  wart  to  go. 

Another  major  e:lort  has  been  in  agricul- 
ture. 

In  Braall,  43  volunteers  drove  Jeeps  into 
the  field  last  month  to  work  with  the  Bra- 
zilian Association  for  Rural  Credit  &  As- 
sistance on  farm  assistance  and  home  eco- 
nomics through  the  local  verelon  of  the  4-H 
Clubs. 

The  Peace  Corps  In  Brasll  Is  dovetailing 
Its  work,  partlctUarly  in  the  country's  pov- 
erty-stricken northnast.  with  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  finances 
the  $2  million  projtxst  of  the  njral  aid  asso- 
ciation. 

In  Colombia,  the  Peace  Corps  has  at- 
tempted one  of  Its  more  ambitious  assign- 
menu.  Something  oaUed  "community  de- 
velopment." 

Although  the  62  men  volunteers  who  ar- 
rived in  Colombia  l.ist  September  have  built 
roads  and  schools,  sot  up  health  sUtlons  and 
patched  up  first-aid  cases,  their  basic  func- 
tion has  been  to  wurk  with  Colombian  rep- 
resentatives to  get  mounUIn  villagers  to 
help  themselves  dtsplte  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
and  the  paternallstii  of  the  landlords.  The 
task  has  not  baen  aii  aasy  on*. 

ransT  unks  stt-xrm  with  acowoiuc 

nOBOOM 

In  Snntander.  CotombU.  a  voluntaar  lold 
a  village  priest: 

"We  want  to  solvn  these  problems  without 
giving  orders.  We  want  to  moUvaie  people 
to  work.  Maybe  w-ni  build  a  health  center 
or  a  road,  and  then,  when  we  leave,  they'll 
tell  themselvee  'we  )>eed  a  echool.'  and  they'll 
about  and  argue  and  laugh  and  Anally  build 
a  school." 

The  priest  repllet  quleUy:  "You  will 
achieve  that  when  you  have  economic  free- 
dom here."  By  thLi  he  meant  freedom  from 
malnutrlUon.  UlUei-acy,  and  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  sharecroppers. 

In  Chltaraaque,  la  the  Colombian  depart- 
ment   of    Boyaci.    «    hard-working    Peace 
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Corps  team  was  pulled  out  3  months  ago 
to  avoid  Its  getUng  Into  a  local  dispute  over 
land  reform  with  hostUe  landowners,  who 
discouraged  peasants  from  attending  com- 
munity meetings. 

Nevertheless,  the  volunteers  have  made  do. 
One  volunteer.  Davis  Grubb  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  took  a  bus  into  Bogota,  called  on  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  came  back 
with  a  bulldozer,  which  his  village  used  to 
build  an  8-mlle  road  to  market. 

Another  volunteer,  David  Downing  of  Los 
Oatoe,  Calif.,  got  a  course  in  midwifery 
going  and  prevailed  on  his  friends  back 
home  in  California  to  send  him  midwlferv 
kits.  ' 

The  villagers  are  enthusiastic.  If  every 
harassed  Colombian  official  Is  not.  The 
volunteers,  sometimes  to  their  annoyance, 
are  besieged  with  offers  of  coffee,  liquor,  or 
sweets. 

So  far,  the  morale  of  the  volunteers  te 
high.  But  some  of  them  get  depressed. 
"Maybe  frustration  is  built  within  the  boys 
themselves,"  said  Leon  Lane,  deputy  repre- 
sentative for  CARE,  Inc.  (Cooperative  for 
American  Relief  Everjrwhere ) .  which  Is 
handling  the  project  for  the  Corps  in  Co- 
lombia. "They've  got  2  years  and  they  want 
to  go  too  fast  too  soon.  A  Job  Uke  this  Unt 
going  to  be  completed  for  years  and  years." 
In  Chile,  45  men  and  women  trained  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  local  centers 
have  been  In  the  field  since  December  with 
the  long-established  Institute  of  Rural  Ed- 
ucaUon.  They  are  scattered  In  ones  and 
twos  for  1,000  miles  In  the  ChUean  interior. 
Their  work  is  more  formalized  and  more 
specialized  than  that  of  the  Colombian  team. 
They  work  as  carpenters,  social  workers,  in 
rural  husbandry,  as  dental  assistants,  home 
economists,  nurses,  homebullders. 

"These  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  striv- 
ing for  a  better  understanding  between  peo- 
ples," the  Chilean  newspaper  La  Estrella 
said. 

More  volunteers  are  on  the  way  to  Chile. 
But,  as  In  the  case  of  Colombia,  the  Impact 
of  the  Americans  Is  muted  by  the  vastness 
of  the  problems  they  have  tackled. 

Despite  such  frustrations,  both  Latin 
American  officials  and  the  Peace  Corps  see 
rural  development  as  a  way  to  make  good 
use  of  young  Americans  with  or  without 
special  talents.  Several  hundred  counter- 
parts of  the  volunteers  In  Colombia  and 
Chile  are  being  picked  for  work  In  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Cyprtis,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Sarawak. 

Besides  the  occasional  frustrations,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  had  other  problems.  One 
of  the  most  severe  was  the  lack  of  proper 
language  InstrucUon— a  fault  that  has  been 
corrected. 

Por  example,  the  first  group  of  138  volun- 
teers sent  to  the  Philippines  last  fall  spent 
weeks  learning  Tagalog.  the  naUonal  Ian- 
guaga.  Than  thay  were  assigned  to  non- 
Tagalog-speaking  araas.  Roughly  the  sams 
mistake  was  made  in  training  the  28  volua> 
tacrs  sent  to  Wast  Pakistan,  where  the  sUU 
languages,  along  with  EnglUh,  are  Slndhl. 
Punjabi,  and  Pushto.  l^e  a«  men  and 
women  sent  to  India's  Punjab  Just  could  not 
master  Punjabi  la  10  wtata  at  Ohio  8Ut* 
Ualvaralty. 

■OMI    or    TMt    PftOJaCTS    POOKLT    SCnNKB    AT 

nasT 

A  second  problem  has  been  projects  that 
were  slther  poorly  handled  or  badly  defined 
at  first.  Roger  Krnst.  of  New  York,  former 
Corps  represenuuve  In  New  Delhi,  com- 
mented that  all  the  volunteers  aent  to  India 
should  have  been  assigned  to  a  single  en- 
deavor, such  as  agrlculttffal  work.  Instead 
of  being  scattered  in  a  variety  of  Jobs,  In 
both  India  and  West  Pakistan,  local  officials 
were  Initially  not  quite  sure  what  to  do  with 
the  volunteara. 

In  the  Phlllpplnea,  the  128  volunteen  were 
assigned  as  teachers'  helpers.    This  aroused 


siupicions  of  local  teachers  that  the  Ameri- 
cans  had  been  sent  to  spy  on  them  and  com- 
plaints by  the  volunteers  that  they  had  not 
been  given  enough  work  to  do.  In  Pakistan. 
India,  and  Nigeria  some  unhappy  volunteers 
were  assigned  iniUally  to  office  Jobs  instead 
of  getting  out  in  the  field. 

Yet,  even  where  the  official  assignments 
were  unsatisfactory,  the  volunteers,  with  Mr. 
Shrlver's  blessing,  launched  a  host  of  extra- 
curricular projecu  on  their  own.     Examples: 

In  the  Philippines.  16  volunteers  or- 
ganized a  month-long  summer  "camp  broth- 
erhood" at  Mambucal.  on  the  island  of  Ne- 
groes, for  600  indigent  boys.  Others  set  up 
"little  theater"  groups,  conducted  demon- 
stration courses  on  the  use  of  fertilizer  and 
ran  summer  schools. 

In  Ghana,  as  in  other  countries,  the  volun- 
teers have  been  writing  home  to  schools  and 
civic  organizations  asking  for  books,  and 
have  opened  their  public  libraries  In  their 
own  c.ramp>ed  quarters. 

In  East  Pakistan.  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  Los 
Gatos.  Calif..  Invented  a  machine  to  parboil 
rice  cheaply  and  efficiently,  using  the  rice 
husks  themselves  as  fuel,  of  which  there  is  a 
critical  local  shortage. 

In  doing  their  varied  assignments  and 
carrying  out  their  self-made  projects,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  experienced  few 
serious  health  problems.  Three  Corps  voltm- 
teers  have  died — two  In  an  airplane  crash  in 
Colombia  and  one  under  surgery  In  Manila. 

ONE    PEACE    CORPS    BABT     IS     BORN     IN     MIGXRIA 

On  the  happier  side,  there  have  been  about 
20  Peace  Corps  marriages — either  between 
volunteers  or  between  a  volunteer  and  a  citi- 
zen of  the  aided  ooimtry.  So  far,  all  the 
newljrweds  have  conUnued  their  duties.  The 
first  Peace  C<M-ps  baby  was  bom  May  16  to  a 
young  volunteer  couple  teaching  school  in 
Nigeria. 

That  the  Corps*  problems  have  not  been 
more  serious  is  attributed  here  to  several 
things,  besides  the  hard  work  and  the  quality 
of  the  volunteers  themselves. 

The  first  Is  Mr.  Shrlver's  determination 
not  to  make  a  bureaucracy  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  to  keep  all  hands  giving  top 
priority  to  people,  rather  than  "policy"  and 
"procedure." 

The  second  Is  the  work  of  the  "Inspector 
general "  system,  which  provides  for  frequent 
flying  trips  to  hear  the  volunteers'  com- 
plaints. The  language  problem  was  un- 
earthed early  In  this  fashion. 

"The  volunteers  have  a  very  definite  Idea 
about  how  the  Corps  should  be  run.  They 
won't  take  any  second-rate  stuff.  They  ke«> 
us  on  our  toes."  an  aid  to  Mr.  Haddad  said. 

The  greatest  danger,  as  the  Corpa  grows, 
according  to  officials  here,  will  be  that  It 
might  lose  its  lively  nonbureaucratlc  spirit. 
The  Jargon  of  the  social  scientist  and  bu- 
reaucrat—volunteers are  "object-oriented" 
for  example — la  already  creeping  into  ordi- 
nary speech  at  the  Corps'  busy  headquarters 
here  at  B06  Connecticut  Avenue,  across 
Lafayette  Square  from  the  White  Bouse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  President  Kennedy 
told  the  Corp*  suff  here  last  week: 

"You  have  brought  to  Oovernmsnt  service 
a  sense  of  morale  and  a  senaa  of  anthualasm 
and  real  commitment  which  has  bean  ab- 
aant  from  too  many  governmental  agencies 
for  too  many  years." 

This  summer,  the  Corps'  recruiting  and 
selection  of  qualified  people  to  go  overseas 
will  continue  to  poee  heedaohea  as  commit- 
ments IncresMi.  Some  teams  of  volunteers 
will  go  ovameas  under  their  prescribed 
strength,  especially  where  certain  key  skills 
cannot  be  obtained.  But  it  is  expected  that, 
In  the  main,  the  commitments  will  be  met. 

Wuxax  VoLvimsaa  Scrvb 
Wasuznotoic.  June  M.— The  foUowiag  UaU 
the    Peaoe    Corpa    projecta    underway    and 
planned.  Including  the  countries  aided,  the 
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number  of  Tolunteera  on  duty  or  assigned, 
the  projecte  and  training  centers : 

PBOJaCTS   UNDXSWAT 

Ohana,  61;  teaching,  secondary  education. 
University  of  California    (Berkeley). 

Nigeria,  40;  secondary  education.  Harvard. 

Nigeria,  46;  secondary  education.  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Nlgerta,  34;  university  education,  lilchl- 
gan  State. 

Sierra  Leone,  37;  Mcondary  educaUon, 
ColvunblA. 

Tanganyika,  35;  road  surveying,  maiH>lng, 
Texas  Western. 

Colombia,  68;  niral  development,  Rutgers. 

Colombia,  44;  niral  development.  Arizona 
State. 

Chile,  45;  rural  development,  Notre  Dame. 

St.  Lucia.  15;  agriculture  extension,  edu- 
cation, Iowa  State. 

Philippines,  272;  primary  education,  Penn- 
sylvania State. 

Malaya,  67;  niral  development,  health, 
education.   Northern   Illinois   University. 

India,  26;  agriculture  extension,  industrial 
education,  Ohio  State. 

Pakistan;  East,  29;  agriculture  extension, 
health,  education.  Experiment  in  Interna- 
tional Living  (Putnam,  Vt.) .  West,  28;  agri- 
culture extension,  health,  education,  Colo- 
rado State. 

Thailand,  45;  university  education,  ma- 
laria eradication.  University  of  Michigan. 

Brazil.  43;  4-H.  4-H  Poundation. 

El  Salvador.  26;  agricultural  extension, 
home  economics,  rviral  development.  New 
Mexico  State. 

Venezuela,  6;  university  teachers.  Experi- 
ment in  International  Living. 

Jamaica,  39;  vocational  education,  Re- 
search Institute  for  Study  of  Man  (New 
York). 

PKOJICTS     PLANNED 

Afghanistan,  13,  teachers,  mechanics, 
Georgetown. 

Aepal,  69;  education,  agrlciUture  exten- 
tlon.  George  Washington. 

Venezuela,  41;  4-H,  4-H  Poundation. 

Venezuela,  18;  YMCA.  Experiment  in  In- 
ternational Living. 

Iran,  48;  education  agriculture,  Utah 
State. 

Chile.  20;  YWCA,  Experiment  In  Interna- 
tional Living. 

Ecuador,  74;  community  development, 
Inter-American  University  (Puerto  Rico). 

Peru,  90;  community  development  coop- 
erative credit,  Cornell. 

Peru.  27;  community  development.  Cath- 
olic University  (Puerto  Rico). 

Peru,    53;    nutrition.   Catholic    University 
.  (Puerto  Rico) . 

Dominican  Republic,  21;  rural  develop- 
ment. University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Bolivia,  46;  health  and  sanitation.  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma. 

Ceylon,  53;  teaching.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Philippines.  82;  science,  mathematics — 
University.  San  Francisco  State. 

Tunisia,  78;  multlpurpoee,  Indiana  Unl- 
verslty. 

Somalia,  48;  teaching.  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Honduras,  28;  social  welfare,  St.  Louis 
University. 

Sierra  Leone,  70;  teaching.  New  York  State 
College. 

Liberia,  100;  secondary  and  rural  educa- 
tion. University  of  Pittsburgh. 

North  Borneo/Sarawak,  14;  health.  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii. 

North  Boreno /Sarawak,  56;  rural  develop- 
ment. University  of  Hawaii. 

North  Borneo/ Sarawak,  81;  teaching. 
University  of  Hawaii. 

Thailand,  64;  health,  education.  University 
of  Michigan. 

Ghana,   115;    teaching,  Berkeley. 

Philippines,  200;  teaching,  San  Jose  State. 

Ivory  Coast,  45;  education,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Niger.  8;    teaching,   Howard  University. 
Senegal,  6;    teaching,   Howard   University. 
Togo,  20;  education,  Unlv«sity  of  Mary- 
land. 

Thx  Pkacx  Cokps'  PiasT  Ykab 

A  year  ago  tomorrow  the  first  of  the  2- 
year  recmlts  for  the  Peace  Corps  began  their 
training.  Some  critics  of  this  plan  for  a 
kind  at  civilian  ASP  feared  that  young 
Idealists  with  weak  characters,  unfounded 
illusions  and  beards  might  be  attracted. 
But  beatniks  got  no  welcome.  The  1,000th 
trained  volunteer  will  soon  go  overseas.  Per- 
formance reports  are  good  enough  to  Justify 
Director  Shrlver  in  planning  to  have  10,000 
Peace  Corps  recruits  abroad  by  the  fall  of 
1963.  Some  of  these  facts  are  set  forth  In 
a  news  report  in  the  Times  today. 

The  training  at  home  has  been  rlgoroiu; 
in  the  field  the  young  people  have  been 
expected  to  live  as  do  their  native  counter- 
parts, often  on  a  fairly  Spartan  regime;  It 
is  the  hoBt  country  and  not  Washington 
that  decides  what  shall  be  done  where;  and 
hard  work  rather  than  glamour  has  been 
the  key  expression.  Applicants  were  care- 
fully screened,  with  the  result  that  only  a 
few  wanted  to  come  home  prematurely,  or 
had  to  be  asked  to  do  so. 

Last  year  the  Peace  Corps  made  out  with 
$30  million.  This  year  about  twice  this 
amount  has  been  authorized,  though  not 
yet  appropriated.  The  larger  amount  would 
be  a  good  Investment.  One  can  hardly  think 
of  a  better  way  of  making  friends,  spreading 
democratic  ideas  and  helping  people.  Some 
day  the  Nigerians,  the  EJiast  Indians  or  the 
Colombians  may  reciprocate  by  sending  their 
own  young  people  to  work  with  us  on  proj- 
ects they  can  handle  better  than  we  can. 
Why  not? 


MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
powerful  farm  interests  have  launched  a 
massive  and  deliberate  campaign  of  half- 
truths  and  distorted  facts  aimed  at 
arousing  the  entire  farming  community 
against  one  of  the  most  important  and 
needed  migratory  bills  now  before  the 
Congress. 

The  facts  suggest  that  behind  this  at- 
tack are  a  small  number  of  growers  who 
are  the  major  users  of  Mexican  farm 
labor  supplied  through  the  bracero  pro- 
gram under  Public  Law  78.  These 
growers,  along  with  policymakers  in  a 
few  farm  associations  use  paid  lobbyists 
in  Washington  to  campaign  against 
S.  1129,  a  legislative  measure  to  provide 
fanners  a  reliable,  qualified  domestic 
labor  supply  and  make  fuller  employ- 
ment possible  for  qualified  American 
farmworkers.  Worth  reiterating,  how- 
ever, is  that  fact  that  not  all  farm  asso- 
ciations or  lobbyists  oppose  S.  1129; 
many  have  worked  hard  to  assure  that 
the  employment  service  procedures  un- 
der S.  1129  will  be  available  to  fanner 
and  farmworker  alike. 

Doom -filled  prophecies  and  distorted 
logic  make  up  the  syntax  of  the  assault 
upon  S.  1129.  In  a  story  as  imaginative 
as  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  farmers  are 
aroused  about  an  imtigined  agricultural 
welfare  state  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  will  act  as  an  ally  of  union  or- 
ganizers to  bludgeon  farmers.  The  Na- 
tional Farm  Labor  Users  Conmiittee  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  distributed  a  document 
consisting  of  a  3-page  fact  sheet,  6  pages 
of  suggested  news  releases,  7  pages  of 
suggested  editorials,  and  a  suggested  5- 


page  speech.  The  document  Is  full  of 
stratagems  which  exemplify  the  tech- 
niques by  which  the  powerful  few  rule 
the  many  weak.  This  document  states 
in  part: 

You  are  aware  of  the  danger  to  agriculture 
posed  by  S.  1129,  the  proposal  in  Congress  by 
Senator  HAaaiaoN  WnxiAns,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  turn  over  control  of  the  domestic  farm 
labor  force  to  the  U£.  Department  of  Labor. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  enclosed  material  has  been  prepared 
for  your  use.  •  •  •  As  you  will  see.  this  con- 
sists of  suggested  news  releases,  editorials, 
speeches,  radio  and  television  releases,  and  a 
general  fact  sheet. 

To  be  most  effective,  this  material  should 
be  localized  so  as  to  nuike  it  more  attractive 
to  the  various  news  media  in  your  area.  As  a 
consequence,  we  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: 

Do  not  simply  reproduce  and  mall  this  ma- 
terial to  your  local  news  outlets.  Instead 
(a),  wherever  possible,  substitute  the  name 
of  a  local  association  and  individual  for  the 
name  of  the  national  users  committee  and 
its  spokesman;  (b)  have  some  well-known 
Individual  In  your  organization  who  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  issues  hand -carry  your  re- 
vised release  and  suggested  editorial  material 
to  your  local  news  media.  Have  him  present 
it  to  the  editor  as  being  of  vital  concern  to 
the  entire  community,  and,  therefore,  of 
significant  news  interest;  and  (c)  if  you  have 
additional  material  which  you  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  localised  material  you  give  to 
your  local  news  media,  fine. 

See  to  It  that  prominent  members  of  your 
organization  personally  present  your  local- 
ised story  to  their  service  clubs,  church 
groups,  Inf.uential  representatives  of  alUed 
industries,  and  your  elected  State  and  Fed- 
eral representatives.  ^ 

Pear  resulting  from  such  distortions 
and  techniques  is  as  unnecessary  as  it 
is  avoidable — especially  when  the  fear  is 
manufactured  by  those  holding  them- 
selves out  as  having  the  only  antidote 
to  aUay  these  fears.  In  short.  I  am 
charging  these  few  paid  Washington 
lobbyists  with  being  sell -proclaimed  pro- 
tectorates and  then  generating  fear 
among  the  farmers  to  entrench  them- 
selves as  the  bastions  against  an  imag- 
ined enemy-Congress. 

AM  UWyAaALLClJB)  GKANT  OF  POWKB  TO  QOLOVEMa 

a  VkLMB  cKfutes 

Another  document  spuriously  charges 
that  S.  1129  grants  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  an  "unparalleled  grant  of  broad 
discretionary  power"  and  cites  sections 
204(b),  205<2)  and  206(a)  as  proof. 
Examination  of  this  so-called  proof, 
however,  shows  it  to  be  without  merit  in 
that  these  sections  of  S.  1129  have  paral- 
lel provisions  in  existing  law,  or  imple- 
mentory  regulations  and  agreements. 

Fiction:  Section  204(b)  is  an  un- 
paralleled grant  of  power. 

Fact:  This  section  of  S.  1129  is  similar 
to  section  503  of  Public  Law  78 — 1951— 
and  regulation  602.10  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act — 1933— both  of  which  pro- 
vide that  foreign  workers  will  not  be 
available  to  farmers  who  have  not  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  domestic 
farmworkers. 

Fiction:  Section  205(2)  is  an  unparal- 
leled grant  of  power. 

Fact:  This  secUon  of  S.  1129  is  similar 
to  regulation  602(9)  of  Wagner-Peyser 
which  conditions  the  interstate  recruit- 
ment of  American  farmworkers  upon  as- 
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surances  that  local  workers  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Fiction:  Section  206(a)  is  an  unparal- 
leled grant  of  power. 

Fact:  This  section  of  S.  1129  Is  similar 
to  article  15  of  the  1951  labor  agreement 
under  Public  Law  78  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  Uy  determine  the  prevail- 
ing wage  to  be  paid  Mexican  farmwork- 
ers. 

MISLXADINC     nktaUXHT    ABOUT     HOtTSINO 
STAIfOASDa  XTKOXR  8.    1128 

This  document  also  asserts: 

Housing  provided  farmworkers  under  the 
S.  1129  employment  service  must  conform 
to  standards  •  •..•  irrespective  of  •  •  • 
State  law. 

The  assertion  Is  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  language  of  S.  1129;  section  205(a) 
(5)  of  S.  1129  does  not  contain  the  state- 
ment, "irrespective  of  State  law." 
Moreover,  the  S(.'cretary  of  Labor  has  in- 
dicated that  an  adequate  housing  code 
will  be  considennl  a  legitimate  standard. 

INNUTNDOf;   ARE   OOMMONPLACZ 

The  document  distributed  by  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Labor  Users  Committee  of 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  as-serts  that — 
In  testifying  for  (8.  1129),  the  Secretary 
declared  "I  do  not  want  any  extraordinary 
dlcutorlal  powers  "    Are  we  to  assume — 

The  document  continues — 

then,  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  ordi- 
nary dictatorial  powers? 

Taking  a  statement  out  of  OMitext  Is 
not  a  legitimate  mode  of  persuasion — it 
is  pure  flubdubbery.  Overlooked  or 
Ignored  in  the  hearing  record  on  S.  1129 
was  this  meaningful  discussion: 

Senator  Buxoick.  Do  you  feel  that  section 
204  or  206  grants  you  any  extraordlnajy  or 
dictatorial  powers? 

Secretary  Oolobexo.  I  do  not. 

No  clearer  disclaimer  seems  possible; 
clearly,  Secretary  Goldberg  will  not  be 
granted  any  dictatorial  powers,  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  Moreover,  our  system 
of  Government  would  not  permit  such 
power  to  be  vested  in  any  individuaL 

THK    OPPOSrnON.     THX    ANOMALY,    AND    UNTAn 

ccMrxrmoN 

Absent  from  the  recent  assault  against 
S.  1129  is  a  discussion  of  the  smoothly 
functioning  bracero  program  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  a  program  almost  identical 
to  S.  1129,  except  that  the  latter  In- 
volves American  farmworkers  rather 
than  Mexican  farmworkers.  While  se- 
vere underemployment  among  domestic 
farmworkers  plagued  this  Nation,  as 
many  as  450,000  Mexican  braceros  were 
imported  in  a  single  year  to  work  our 
Nation's  farms.  Oddly  enough,  how- 
ever, the  farm  associations  did  not  con- 
tend that  the  bracero  program  would  en- 
snarl  the  entire  farming  community  in 
a  "Federal  bureaucracy"  or  an  "agricul- 
tural welfare  state,"  the  slogans  used  to 
discredits.  1129. 

"A  czar."  that  is  the  derogatory  term 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
will  assist  American  farmers  obtain 
qualified  American  farmworkers.  While 
he  assists  farmerf  obtain  Mexican  farm- 
workers under  the  bracero  program, 
however,  no  such  term  is  applied  to  the 
Secretary.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  the  same  person  and  will  administer 


similar  employment  service  provisions, 
to  call  him  a  czar  only  when  he  admin- 
isters S.  1129  is  a  pristine  example  of 
doublethink. 

Key  to  the  anomalous  position  taken 
by  those  attacking  S.  1129  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  associations  do  not  truly  rep- 
resent the  entire  farming  community  as 
claimed.  Accustomed  to  economic  bene- 
fits gained  through  the  bracero  program, 
a  few  growers  seek  to  retain  this  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Seriously  disadvantaged  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  is  the  small  farmer  who 
is  not  equipped  to  utilize  Mexican  farm- 
workers supplied  under  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. He  must  rely  upon  his  own  efforts 
and  ingenuity  to  attract  qualified  reliable 
farmworkers  to  harvest  his  crops.  Too 
often,  however,  enough  farmworkers 
cannot  be  obtained  when  needed  or  they 
may  not  be  qualified  or  reliable.  Mean- 
while, the  large  commercial  farming  op- 
erations participating  in  the  bracero 
program  are  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  reliable  farmworkers.  These 
workers,  carefully  selected  and  trans- 
ported under  a  highly  efficient  program, 
will  arrive  when  needed  and  will  be 
qualified  and  productive. 

The  large  bracero  user,  moreover,  re- 
ceives an  additional  economic  advantage 
over  the  nonbracero  user.  Federal 
funds,  raised  through  taxes,  are  used  to 
pay  part  of  the  costs  of  operating  the 
bracero  program.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  farmers  in 
Texas  and  California  alone  utilize  75 
percent  of  the  annual  importation  of 
braceros. 

Also  victimized  by  the  assault  on  S. 
1129  are  the  long-suffering  domestic 
farmworker  and  his  family.  The  loss  of 
an  adequate,  well -functioning,  and  vol- 
untary farm  emplosmient  service  envi- 
sioned under  S.  1129  would  perpetuate 
the  existing  barriers  against  matching 
farmworkers  to  farm  Jobs.  To  leave  such 
employment  problems  to  chance  is  irra- 
tional and  Imposes  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den upon  the  farmer  and  the  citizen 
farmworker  alike. 

Moreover,  the  importation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  farmworkers 
puts  them  into  direct  Job  competition 
with  our  already  underemployed  rural 
citizen  farmworkers.  Originally  the 
bracero  program  was  enacted  as  a  stop- 
gap measure.  Over  the  years,  however, 
it  has  become  the  major  source  of  sea- 
sonal farmworkers.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  American  public,  farmer,  and  non- 
farmer  alike,  to  modify  the  bracero  pro- 
gram so  that  it  is  used  to  supplement — 
but  not  supplant — the  American  farm 
labor  force. 

DELTTSION  KNTAn:.S   8IXr-DELT7SION 

The  growers  seeking  to  discredit  and 
abort  the  possibility  of  a  stable,  produc- 
tive dcxnestic  farm  labor  force  are  de- 
luding themselves.  The  extension  of  the 
bracero  program  in  Congress  in  1961  was 
accomplished  only  by  great  pressure. 
Furthermore,  when  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  2 -year  extension,  he  said: 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  •  •  •  on  the  wage  and  em- 
ployment conditions  of  domestic  workers  Is 
clear  and  cumulative  In  Its  Impact.     We  do 
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not  condone  It.  Therefore,  I  sign  this  bill 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor will  •  •  •  use  the  authority  vested  In 
him  under  the  law  to  •  •  •  make  the  de- 
termlnaUons  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditlonfi  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers. 

Given  the  uncertain  future  of  the 
bracero  program,  it  is  absurd  for  the 
large  bracero  user  to  iJlock  the  passage  of 
S.  1129.  To  accomplish  this  end  is  tan- 
tamoimt  to  destroying  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  needed  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  designed  to  provide  farmers,  large 
or  small,  with  an  increased  number  of 
qualified,  reliable  seasonal  farmworkers. 

A    MODEST    PKCH>OSAL    TO    SZASONABLE    MKN 

Once  It  Is  clear  that  the  attack  on  S. 
1129  is  being  imdertaken  only  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  number  of  large 
bracero  users,  and  on  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal, not  even  in  the  best  interests  of 
these  growers  themselves,  rational  farm- 
ers who  will  benefit  from  the  proposed 
voluntary  employment  service  envisioned 
under  S.  1129  should  carefully  examine 
S.  1129  and  the  benefits  it  will  provide. 
This  is  a  modest  proposal  to  reasonable 
men. 

To  assist  the  farming  community  In 
this  task,  I  have  prepared  a  fact  sheet 
which  will  provide  an  accurate  analysis 
and  explanation  of  S.  1129.  I  hope  the 
farming  community  will  make  use  of  this 
fact  sheet;  I  also  hope  those  repre- 
senting the  farmers  will  read  it  with  a 
view  toward  assisting  the  farmer,  the 
migrant  farm  family,  and  the  national  . 
interest.  Once  this  is  underway,  and  . 
some  of  the  wrong-headed  slogans  and 
mythology  are  replaced  by  rational  dis- 
cussion, I  will  welcome  ideas  for  making 
the  employment  services  provided  under 
S.  1129  as  effective  and  helpful  as  pos- 
sible to  fEUTners  and  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fact  sheet  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, containing  the  true  purposes  of 
S.  1129,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
bill  and  how  it  would  operate,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Pact  Shdt  oh  S.  1129,  To  Amkmd  th«  Act 

OF  June  6,  1933,  as  Amended,  To  Axjthorizk 
the  Secretabt  or  Labok  To  Paovms  Im- 

PEOVED   PaOGRAMS  OF  RECXTTrrMKNT,  TEAMS- 

pobtation   and  Distribution  of  AcaicxTi.- 

TUaAL     WOKKSaS     IN     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

AND  FOR  Other  Purposes 

(The  statements  In  this  fact  sheet  are 
based  on  the  version  of  the  bill,  S.  1129,  on 
which  hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  on  February  8 
and  9,  1962,  and  on  consultation  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  concerning  the 
prospective  operation  of  the  program.) 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  S.  1129? 

S.  1129  is  designed  to  remedy  Inadequacies 
that  exist  In  the  present  farm  labor  situ- 
aUon  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  farm  em- 
ployers and  farmworkers.  Many  farmers 
cannot  now  obtain  adequate  ntimbers  of 
seasonal  farmworkers.  Many  more  cannot 
rely  on  the  workers  (1)  to  arrive  when 
they  are  needed.  (2)  to  have  the  appropriate 
qualifications,  and  (3)  to  stay  on  the  Job 
until  its  completion. 

For  these  farmers,  S.  1129  Is  intended  to 
make  available  an  assxired,  reliable  labor 
force.  S.  1129  wUl  also  make  fuUer  employ- 
ment possible  for  qualU^ed  farmworkers  and. 
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by  providing  workers  placed  under  the  pro- 
gram with  certain  minimum  assurances,  will 
Increase  the  niunber  of  qualified,  reliable 
workers  In  the  farm  labor  force. 

2.  How  will  S.  1129  affect  the  present  farm 
placement  system? 

Use  of  the  placement  program  provided  by 
S.  1129  will  be  voluntary  for  both  farmers 
and  workers.  The  program  will  supplement 
the  present  Federal-State  placement  sys- 
tem: It  will  not  replace  present  procedures. 
For  the  farmer,  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
S.  1129  program  means  (1)  he  will  be  free 
to  use  the  program  or  not.  as  he  sees  fit.  In 
filling  his  domestic  labor  needs.  It  will  be 
for  the  farmer  alone  to  determine  whether 
he  prefers  to  rely  on  existing  governmental 
or  private  procedures  for  this  purpose;  (2) 
he  may  choose  to  obtain  a  part  of  his  work 
force  through  the  S.  1129  program  and  the 
remainder  by  existing  methods. 

3.  How  win  the  farmer  be  assiu^d  of  get- 
ting only  qualified,  willing,  and  able  workers 
under  S.  1129? 

Through  a  process  of  careful  screening,  In 
which  the  farmer  will  have  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate, if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  from  the  be- 
ginning. Each  worker  hired  will  enter  into 
an  employment  contract  In  which  he 
promises  to  perform  the  work  required  of 
him  with  proper  application,  care,  and  dili- 
gence. 

Effort  will  be  made  to  enable  farmers  who 
have  obtained  satisfactory  workers  under  S. 
1129  to  reemploy  the  same  workers  in  sub- 
sequent seasons. 

4.  Where  will  the  workers  supplied  under 
the  S.  1129  program  come  from? 

Under  the  authority  given  in  S.  1129  for 
positive  recruitment.  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  emplo3nnent  service  to  tap  new  sources 
of  agricultural  labor  in  addition  to  making 
referrals  of  workers  who.  through  crew  lead- 
ers, or  otherwise,  now  find  their  way  to  farm 
placement  offices.  Seasonal  farm  employ- 
ment away  from  home  would  be  profitable 
for  many  farmworkers  and  small  family 
farmers  who  now  lack  year-round  work.  Re- 
cent surveys,  made  In  riiral  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas,  strongly  indicate  that  this  will  be 
an  Important  source  of  qualified  workers  for 
the  S.  1129  program.  Another  source  will 
be  American  Indians,  among  whom  there  is 
extensive  unemployment  although  they  often 
are  skilled  and  reliable  farm  employees. 
Still  other  workers  recruited  under  S.  1129 
will  be  persons  who  have  acquired  special 
skills  in  training  programs  such  as  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  program  in 
Hammonton,  N.J.,  which  recently  graduated 
20  new  farm  tractor  and  machine  operators. 

In  addition  to  making  farmworkers  avail- 
able from  new  sources,  S.  1129  will  Increase 
the  total  nvmiber  of  available  man-hours 
through  fuller  employment  of  workers  al- 
ready in  the  migratory  stream.  Many  present 
migrants,  reluctant  to  travel  until  they 
know  that  work  Is  available,  now  frequently 
I  delay  their  departures  so  long  that  they  do 
not  auTive  in  harvest  areas  until  the  peak 
need  has  passed.  Other  migrants  now  seek 
work  without  guidance,  or  travel  unneces- 
sarily long  distances  to  obtain  employment. 
By  assuring  transportation  to  the  work  and 
back  to  the  home  base,  and  by  making  pos- 
sible the  most  effective  use  of  Information 
on  the  locations  of  men  and  Jobs,  S.  1129 
will  promote  the  full  utilization  of  workers 
such  as  these. 

5.  What  will  it  cost  the  farmer  to  obtain 
workers  under  the  S.  1129  program? 

For  each  Job  filled,  the  farmer  will  pay 
a  fee  of  no  more  than  $15.  This  fee  will  be 
the  Government's  reimbursement  for  the 
costs  of  the  following  functions,  which  8. 
1129  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
perform  (1)  transporting  the  workers  from 
the  area  of  recruitment  to  an  area  of  em- 
ployment, and  rettu-n;  and  (2)  providing 
necessary  subsistence,  housing,  and  emer- 
gency medical  care  for  workers  and  their 
families    during    transportation    and    while 


arrangements  are  being  made  for  their  em- 
ployment In  or  their  departure  from  an  area 
of  employment. 

Should  a  worker  hired  under  S.  1129  fall, 
without  good  cause,  to  fulfill  his  employ- 
ment contract,  the  farmer  will  be  supplied 
a  replacement  worker  at  no  charge.  If  the 
farmer  does  not  desire  a  replacement,  a  pro- 
portional part  of  his  original  fee  will  be  re- 
funded. As  a  result  of  these  replacement 
and  refund  provisions  In  the  bill,  it  will  be 
the  Government,  not  the  grower,  that  bears 
the  ridk  of  any  loss  of  transportation  ex- 
penses through  a  worker's  leaving  the  job  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  agreed-upon  period  of 
employment. 

6.  What  are  the  obligations  of  a  farmer 
to  a  worker  he  obtains  under  S.  1129? 

As  is  now  required  with  respect  to  housing 
for  workers  referred  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  through  Interstate  clearance,  the 
employer's  hoxising  for  workers  referred  un- 
der S.  1129  will  have  to  meet  minimum 
standards.  Where  there  are  effective  State 
housing  regulations,  however,  additional  re- 
quirements will  not  be  imposed. 

The  employer's  other  obligations  will  be: 
to  pay  the  worker  as  much  as  local  workers 
receive  for  similar  work:  to  pay  him  at  least 
every  2  weeks;  to  promise  him  the  equiv- 
alent of  full-time  employment  during  the 
agreed-upon  work  period;  and  to  furnish  him 
with  workmen's  compensation  or  comparable 
Insurance  coverage. 

In  the  event,  of  course,  that  a  worker 
breaches  the  employment  agreement,  the  em- 
ployer's obligations  under  the  agreement 
will  terminate. 

7.  Will  workers  placed  in  Jobs  under  S.  1129 
be  accompanied  by  their  families? 

They  may  be  when  it  is  feasible  in  the 
general  circumstances  and  the  available 
housing  is  adequate  to  accommodate  fam- 
ilies. 

8.  How  will  a  farmer  go  about  hiring  work- 
ers under  the  S.  1129  program? 

Orders  for  workers  under  S.  1129,  like 
orders  under  present  placement  procedures, 
will  be  placed  though  the  local  office  of  the 
emplo>Tnent  service.  Workers  will  be 
brought  into  the  area  under  S.  1129  only  If 
sufficient  qualified  workers  who  are  per- 
manent residents  of  the  area  are  unavailable. 

The  transportation  of  workers  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  will  terminate  at  a  distribu- 
tion center  in  the  area  of  employment. 
These  centers  will  be  located  In  the  areas  of 
heaviest  demand  for  agricultural  workers. 
Tenative  plans  call  for  distribution  centers 
in  Florida,  California,  Indiana,  Texas,  and 
Virginia,  and  in  addition,  for  several  over- 
night rest  stops  for  migrants  which  can  be 
used  as  supplementary  distribution  centers. 

From  the  distribution  center  to  the  farm 
where  S.  1129  workers  are  to  be  employed, 
transportation  will  be  the  farmer's  responsi- 
bility. Accordingly,  the  practical  availability 
of  workers  under  the  program  will  depend 
on  the  existence  of  a  center  within  a  rea- 
sonable   distance   of    the   farmer's  property. 

9.  What  happens  when  the  harvest  is  com- 
pleted? 

To  the  extent  that  crop  cycles  permit, 
workers  will  be  scheduled  for  continuous 
employment  In  a  series  of  Jobs.  Consecutive 
Jobs  in  the  vicinity  of  a  single  distribution 
center  will  be  scheduled  where  possible.  In 
its  emphasis  on  preseason  scheduling,  the 
S.  1129  program  will  be  comparable  to  the 
emplojrment  service's  annual  worker  plan. 

When  workers  have  completed  their  em- 
plojrment  on  one  farm,  the  grower  will  be 
responsible  for  returning  them  to  the  nearest 
distribution  center,  or,  if  the  next  job  is 
closer  than  the  distribution  center,  he  may 
take  them  there  Instead.  When  all  sched- 
uled jobs  in  the  area  are  finished,  the  work- 
ers will  be  transported  to  a  new  area  of 
emplo3rment.  After  all  seasonal  work  away 
from  home  has  ended,  the  workers  will  be 
returned  to  the  area  In  which  they  were 
recruited. 


10.  What  will  be  the  relationship  between 
S.  1129  and  present  progranos  for  the  tem- 
porary importation  of  foreign  farm  labor? 

With  the  enactment  of  8.  1129,  farmers 
will  have  a  new  procediue  for  recruitment 
of  domestic  workers.  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, the  use  of  this  procedure  would 
be  considered  one  of  the  reasonable  efforts 
to  attract  domestic  workers  that  must  be 
made  before  a  need  for  foreign  workers  can 
be  certified.  The  availability  of  the  S.  1129 
procedure  will  not,  however.  Increase  the 
time  required  to  process  requests  for  for- 
eign worker  certifications. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  8.  1129  pro- 
gram will  result  in  the  replacement  of  some 
foreign  workers  by  domestics.  The  domestic 
workers,  of  course,  receiving  assurances  con- 
cerning their  employment  somewhat  less 
extensive  than  thoae  required  for  foreign 
workers,  will  cost  no  more  than  foreign 
workers  for  farmers  to  employ. 

The  decline  In  the  number  of  foreign 
workers  certified  will  be  limited,  however, 
by  the  extent  to  which  8.  1129  increases  the 
number  of  qualified  domestic  workers  avail- 
able. In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction only  where  ( 1 )  the  number  of  quail- 
fled,  reliable  domestic  workers  that  can  be 
made  available  with  the  aid  of  8.  1129  is 
larger  than  the  number  the  farmer  has  pre- 
viously been  able  to  obtain;  and  (2)  suitable 
housing  for  the  8.  1129  workers  is  available. 

Where  growers  have  housing  facilities  only 
for  bachelors,  the  8.  1129  program,  to  affect 
the  use  of  foreign  workers,  will  in  general 
have  to  provide  bachelor  domestics.  No  ex- 
pensive housing  modifications  to  accommo- 
date families  will  be  required.  If  the  8. 
1129  program  can  provide  only  family  groups, 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  may  be  re- 
duced where  on-  or  off-farm  family  housing 
can  be  furnished  without  any  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  farm  operator.  A  reduction 
in  the  size  of  a  grower's  labor  force,  for  ex- 
ample, may  mean  that  his  bachelor  housing, 
with  slight  modifications,  could  accommodate 
a  labor  force  including  families. 

11.  Does  8.  1129  provide  for  the  unioniza- 
tion of  farm  workers? 

No.  The  bill  makes  no  change  in  existing 
law  and  regulations,  either  to  promote  or  to 
discourage  union  organization.  8.  1129  sim- 
ply continues  in  effect  the  present  rule,  ap- 
plicable to  both  the  U.8.  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  State  agencies,  that  a  worker  will 
not  be  referred  to  aid  in  filling  a  Job  which 
is  vacant  because  of  a  labor  dispute  or  the 
filling  of  which  Is  an  issue  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute. 
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OUR  1962  THOREAU  CENTENARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  who  died  a  cen- 
tury ago  this  year,  has  become  recog- 
nized as  one  of  our  great  Americans — 
writer,  walker,  philosopher,  moralist, 
poet-naturalist,  conservationist,  leader 
in  wildlife  protection  and  wilderness 
preservation.  He  studied  most  how  best 
to  live  in  our  American  environment. 
His  findings,  as  set  forth  in  his  writings 
and  shown  in  his  living,  have  seemed 
more  and  more  pertinent  to  his  succes- 
sors.   We  do  well  to  honor  him. 

One  of  the  most  fitting  of  the  observ- 
ances that  have  taken  place  this  cen- 
tenary year  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  on  May  11.  1962,  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Wilderness  Society 
joined  in  sponsoring  on  the  grounds  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks  an  outdoor  gathering 
that  heard  remarks  made  by  a  great  poet 
and  an  Associate  Judge  of  our  Supreme 
Court. 


^ 


V 


That  morning  the  Washington  Post 
set  the  tone  of  the  day  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  with  an  editorial  entitled  "Im- 
mortal Yankee."  pointing  out  among 
other  comments  that — 

The  most  fitting  memorial  to  Thoreau  on 
the  centenary  of  his  death  would  be  the 
passage  In  Congress  of  the  wilderness  bill, 
designed  to  keep  some  of  our  land  forever 
wild  as  a  national  treasure. 

The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  that 
afternoon  concluding  hearings  on  the 
measure  to  which  the  Washington  Post 
referred.  That  was  the  wilderness  bill, 
S.  174,  passed  last  September  6,  1961, 
by  the  Senate  with  a  vote  of  78  to  8  and 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  urgent  endorsement 
of  the  President. 

It  Is  a  wise  comment  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  enactment  of  this  wilder- 
ness legislation  can  be  viewed  as  a  "most 
fitting  memorial  to  Thoreau  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  death." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "Immortal  Yan- 
kee" from  the  May  11,  1962,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  great  benefits  that  can  be  afforded 
us  as  we  move  forward  with  our  respon- 
sibilities here  in  the  Congress,  and  for 
the  inspiration  to  be  communicated  to 
our  fellow  citizens  I  should  like  to  make 
a  matter  of  record  the  remarks  at  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  gathering. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Howard 
Zahniser,  executive  secretary  of  the  Wil- 
derness Society  and  editor  of  the  Living 
Wilderness.  Dr.  Zahniser.  who  also  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
presented  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  as  the  occasion's  master  of 
ceremonies.  Secretary  Udall  introduced 
our  great  poet.  Robert  Frost,  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who 
were  the  speakers  for  observance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  remarks  made 
at  this  centenary  observance  of  the  death 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  accounts  of  the  gath- 
ering as  reported  in  both  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  12.  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oixlered. 

(See  exhibits  2.  3,  and  4.) 

I  also  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  centennial  of  Henry  David  Thoreau 
reminds  us  of  some  unfinished  business  in 
the  Congress.  The  unfinished  business 
is  referred  to  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Daily  News.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Unfinished  Business:  The  Wilderness 
Bill."    The  editorial  states: 

The  wilderness  blU  is  designed  to  preserve 
In  its  primitive  state  some  35  million  acres 
of  American  scenic  grandeur. 

Against  the  carefully  and  conscientiously 
drawn  Senate  bill  the  arguments  of  those 
with  a  commercial  ax  to  grind  weigh  light 
on  the  scales  of  public  interest,  which  clearly 
requires  that  America's  dwindling  heritage  of 
wilderness  grandeur  be  preserved  to  inspire 
and  instruct  future  generations. 
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I  compliment  the  Washington  Daily 
News  editorial  staff  for  the  excellent 
editorial,  because  it  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
«i4uid  it  is  a  great  public  service.  My 
colleagues  know  that  for  many  years  I 
have  been  associated  with  an  effort  in 
the  Congress  to  protect  the  great,  fine, 
and  vast  areas  of  wilderness  territory  so 
that  future  generations  might  experi- 
ence some  of  the  wholesome  recreation 
which  is  made  available  because  of  those 
public  lands.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson] for  his  work  in  the  field  and  for 
piloting  the  measure  through  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  who  was  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  when  the  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate, 

ExHisrr  1 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  11.  1962) 

Immortal  Yankee 

The  man  was  Impossible,  his  Ideas  eccen- 
tric, and  his  career  by  every  conventional 
standard  a  failure.  He  was  a  writer,  but  he 
published  only  two  books  and  a  few  maga- 
zine articles  during  his  lifetime.  Nobody 
read  them.  Indeed,  when  New  England 
fiowered,  Henry  David  Thoreau  seemed  to 
his  contemporaries  a  species  of  crabgrass — 
a  pawky  hermit  who  seemed  as  Indifferent 
to  society's  opinion  as  mankind  was  Indif- 
ferent to  him. 

But  from  the  time  of  his  death  on  May  6, 
1862,  the  world's  respect  for  Thoreau  has 
steadily  Increased  and  it  Is  wholly  appro- 
priate that  his  memory  will  be  honored  to- 
day at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Thoreau  speaks  to 
both  the  private  and  public  man,  and  to 
both  he  has  something  replenishing  to  say. 
Cvu-iously,  Thoreau's  ideas  seem  more  rele- 
vant to  our  world  today  than  they  were  in 
his  own  time,  when  it  was  relatively  so  much 
easier  to  put  his  principles  Into  practice. 

In  1845  he  went  to  live  at  Walden  Pond, 
"to  live  deep  and  suck  out  the  marrow  of 
life,"  and  his  experiment  In  solitude  yielded 
a  classic  statement  on  the  Importance  of 
escaping  the  clutter  of  civilization.  The 
clutter  has  spread  with  awesome  speed  and 
threatens  to  swallow  up  the  remaining  wil- 
derness— as  it  has  Walden  Pond  Itself.  The 
most  fitting  memorial  to  Thoreau  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  death  would  be  the  passage  in 
Congress  of  the  wilderness  bill,  designed  to 
keep  some  of  our  land  forever  wild  as  a 
national  treasure. 

To  the  public  man,  Thoreau  speaks  in  de- 
manding accents.  In  1849,  not  long  after 
Marx  and  Engels  published  the  "Communist 
Manifesto,"  Thoreau  wrote  "Civil  Disobedi- 
ence" a  textbook  for  a  different  kind  of  re- 
volt. Thoreau  spent  a  night  in  Jail  rather 
than  pay  a  petty  tax  to  a  state  then  engaged 
in  the  Mexican  War.  His  essay  sought  to 
Justify  his  defiance  by  appealing  to  a  higher 
law  beyond  government. 

Manifestly,  no  rational  society  could  be  or- 
ganized along  the  principles  of  Thoreau. 
But  a  humane  society  cannot  exist  if  it 
wholly  lacks  those  principles.  Occasions 
arise  when  only  civil  disobedience  can  serve 
as  a  remedy  for  wrong.  Gandhi,  when  he 
was  a  lawyer  in  South  Africa,  read  both 
Thoreau  and  Tolstoi,  and  from  their  writings 
derived  the  tactics  of  passive  resistance  that 
brought  an  end  to  imperial  rule  in  India 
with  a  minimxun  of  bitterness. 

By  a  circular  process,  Gandhi's  Ideas  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  are  used  by 
southern  Negroes  and  white  freedom  riders 
to  eliminate  the  humiliations  of  second- 
class  citizenship.  The  philosophy  of  their 
defiance  springs  not  from  Marx  but  from 
Thoreau,  whose  appeal  is  to  the  conscience  of 
men  and  not  to  their  stomachs.  The  spirit 
of  Thoreau  is  very  much  alive  in  a  country 
he  would  otherwise  scarcely  recognize. 


ExHiBrr  2 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  12,  19621 
TaoBEAXT's  Death  Marked  in  Woods 

(By  Dorothy  Butler) 
A  group  of  eminent  Americans  went  to 
the  green  woods  yesterday  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  simple  lover  of  nature. 

"This  is  a  place  Thoreau  would  have  loved. 
It's  Just  like  a  picnic  place,"  Robert  Prost 
said  to  Louis  Untermeyer  as  they  strode 
along  a  birch -shaded  stretch  of  path  in 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Park. 

Earlier,  Untermeyer  had  whispered:  "I 
think  Thoreau  would  have  been  a  bit  stag- 
gered by  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  It." 

The  occasion  was  a  ceremony  marking  the 
death  of  Thoreau  In  his  Concord  home  a 
hundred  years  ago  this  week. 

The  ceremony  was  a  project  of  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  of  Washington. 

Prost  told  some  100  persons  gathered  In 
the  park's  woodland  meadow: 

"Whenever  I'm  weary  of  considering,  and 
I  can  stand  things  no  longer,  I  always  say: 
Give  me  the  woods,  I've  always  wanted  to 
be  •   •   •  lost  in  the  woods." 

He   called   Thoreau's   slim   volume,    "Wal-  ' 
den,"  one  of  America's  greatest  storybooks. 
"It  has  everything,"  he  said. 

Another  Thoreauvlan,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  brought  along 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Karl 
Warren. 

Thoreau,  who  built  himself  a  hut  in  the 
woods  and  lived  happily  In  It  on  a  weekly 
budget  of  27  cents,  would  be  "alarmed  at 
America's  present  trend  toward  conformity," 
said  the  Justice.  He  did  not  think  like  the 
crowd  •  •  •  But  he  knew  the  quiet  despera- 
tion In  which  most  people  live  their  lives." 

But  despite  Thoreau's  frequent  preach- 
ments of  the  virtue  of  ridding  one's  life  of 
complexities,  he  would  have  been  "fiattered," 
that  the  "great  of  the  Nation"  had  pen- 
etrated the  woods  to  honor  his  memory, 
said  Untermeyer,  consultant-In-poetry  at 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

"You  see,  he  was  kind  of  an  off-stage 
statesman."  he  said. 

ExHiBrr  3 

[Prom   the  Washington   Evening  Ster, 

May  12. 1962] 

Thoreau  Centennial  Noted  at  Dubjbartow 

Oaks   Grove 

(By  Janet  Koltun) 

You'll  not  meet  a  more  devoted  clan  than 
lovers  of  the  American  phUosopher,  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  who  call  themselves  "Thor- 
OH-vlans,"  and   sometimes   "Thor-OY-ans." 

But  the  Thors  are  sophisticated  in  their 
hero  worship.  You  won't  catch  a  one  of 
them  wearing  a  sweatshirt  emblazoned  with 
the  mug  of  their  hero,  as  do  Beethoven 
lovers. 

There  wasn't  a  sweatshirt  in  evidence,  only 
proper  business  garb,  as  60  Government  offi- 
cials, diplomats,  and  at  least  two  poets  hied 
into  Dumbarton  Oaks  Park  yesterday  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  burial  of 
Thoreau,  who  preferred  solitude  to 
congregations. 

Displaying  a  true  Thor  esprit  de  corps, 
many  dignitaries  hiked  the  half  mile  Into 
the  park.  Including  Nicaraguan  Ambassador 
Gulllermo  Sevllla-Sacasa. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  and  Poet  Robert 
Prost  fudged  a  bit  on  the  Thor  tradition. 
They  rode  In  Mr.  Udall 's  limousine  part  of 
the  way.  then  walked  the  rest.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  and  Justice  Douglas  elected  to 
ride  into  the  glen. 

tribtttx  read 
Secretary  Udall  read  a  tribute  to  Thoreau 
and  the  Wilderness  Society  secretary,  How- 
ard Zahniser,  noted  that  Thoreau  advocated 
primitive  forest  areas  around  every  town. 
He  suggested  that  Thoreau  also  advocated 
conunlttees  to  look  after  the  wlfderness. 
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Mr.  Zahnlser  and  Mr.  Udall  differed  on 
wh*t  to  call  tbemaelves.  Mr.  Zahniaer  pro- 
nounced It  "Thor-OH-vlana."  while  It  came 
from  Mr.  Udall's  western  tongue  as  "Thor- 
OY-ana." 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Zahnlser  aa  "captain 
of  ovir  huckleberry  party."  Secretary  Udall  In 
turn  Introduced  Poet  Bill  Meredith  of  New 
London,  Conn.  He  retid  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  last  year  and  suggested  the 
gathering. 

Another  poet,  Mr.  Frort.  told  the  Thors: 
"I  sorta  glory  in  the  chance  to  revel  in  great 
names."  Touching  on  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Emerson,  he 
came  to  Thoreau.  calling  his  autobiographi- 
cal book,  "Walden,"  one  of  the  "greatest 
storybooks  ever  written." 

PSAISE     rOS    COT7ST 

Justice  Douglas  rose  from  his  official 
bench,  a  brown  wooden  one  he  shared  with 
Mr.  Warren,  to  praise  the  Thor-mlnded  Mas- 
sachusetts courts  for  rulings  which  helped  to 
clear  Walden  Pond  of  beer  cans,  baby  food 
jars  and  thumbs  of  leather  gloves. 

Touching  on  the  problems  of  mass  inva- 
sion of  wilderness  areas  all  over  the  country, 
Justice  £>ouglas  Intimated  darkly  that  Tho- 
reau wouldn't  have  ILked  a  bit  the  messes 
that  people  leave. 

Secretary  Udall  closed  the  Thorshlp  by 
suggesting  that  "Thoreau's  reputation  has 
grown  more  in  recent  years  than  that  of  any 
other  American."  He  added:  "It  is  the  hope 
of  the  WUdemess  Society  that  this  walk  in 
the  woods  has  relieved  some  of  your  qiilet 
desperation." 

ExmBiT  4 

COMICXMOKATTON    Or    THK    HtrNT)M:DTH    AnNI- 
VXaSABT     OF    THI     E>KATH     OF     HXNKT     DaVIO 

Thorkau,  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Washikcton, 
DC.  Mat  11.  1962 

PRE8TNTATI01*     REMARKS     tNTRODTTCINO     SXCRE- 
TART    UDALL    BT     HOWARD    ZAHNISER 

Dr.  Zahniser.  Honorable  Poet.  Your  Honor 
Mr.  Justice,  Mr.  President  (Lewis  Leary)  of 
the  Thoreau  Society,  Mr.  Secretary,  fellow 
Thoreauvians  of  the  second  century,  I  am 
Howard  Zahniser,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  and  along  with  Paul 
Oehser  and  Carl  Bode,  here  present,  a  past 
president  of  the  Thoreau  Society. 

A  hundred  years  ago  last  Sunday  Henry 
David  Thoreau  died,  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  his  home  In  Concord.  Mass. 

Today  is  the  day  after  tomorrow  of  the 
first  century  since  his  burial,  in  Concord, 
on  May  9.  1862. 

Next  July  12  we  shall  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth — only  45  years  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

Thoreau's  example  and  his  thoughts  and 
writings  are  in  many  ways  relevant  to  our 
generation,  and  Indeed,  we  surmise,  to  gen- 
eration after  generation. 

Among  his  perceptions — and  expressions — 
that  seem  so  pertinent  to  our  own  condi- 
tions are  those  that  emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  quality  of  wildness  in  our  lives 
and  the  Importance  of  our  preservation  of 
areas  where  it  can  best  be  experienced. 

Thoreau  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
asked  for  the  preservation  of  wilderness  areaa 
for  our  own  true  recreation.  He  also  urged 
a  primitive  forest  for  every  town — and  a 
committee  to  see  that  the  beauty  of  the 
town  received  no  detriment. 

Today  we  have  the  great  good  fortune  to 
have  at  the  high.  Cabinet  level  of  our  Na- 
tional Government,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  a  Thoreauvian,  who  knows  the 
values  of  wildness  and  the  Importance  of 
outdoor  areas  where  it  can  be  experienced. 
It  Is  indeed  an  opportunity  for  the  Wilder- 
ness Society  to  Join  with  him,  here  on  this 
greensward  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  In  an 
observance  of  the  meaning  of  Thoreau  to  us 
today. 

It  U  a  very  great  privilege  to  introduce,  aa 
the  leader  of  our  own  huckleberry  party, 


the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall.     [Applause.] 

■EMARKB    BT    HON.    STEWART   L.    TTDAIX, 
SBCBErABT   Of  THS  ZNTZBIOB 

Secretary  Udall.  Certainly  I  know  you  will 
all  agree  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
place  or  a  better  time  to  have  this  occasion. 
The  elements  have  not  frowned  on  \ib.  We 
are  all  very  happy. 

I,  of  course,  was  delighted  that  Justice 
Warren  would  be  here — and  so  many  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  We  cannot  recognize  all 
of  you.  There  are  two  people  I  should  like 
to  recognize,  though.  Just  for  a  moment. 
One  is  the  young  poet,  Bill  Meredith,  from 
Connecticut,  who  had  the  idea  of  this  gath- 
ering and  who  is  with  us  here  today.  Bill, 
we  are  all  In  your  debt. 

The  other  is  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss,  who, 
with  her  late  husband,  the  Ambassador,  gave 
to  the  public  these  beautiful  grounds  and 
thus  made  it  possible  for  us  to  have  this 
occasion  here. 

I  think  that  nothing  is  more  Thoreauslc 
than  this  land  and  what  it  represents.  I 
think  the  greatest  gift  that  any  man,  or  any 
couple,  can  leave  to  their  fellow  man  Is  the 
gift  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  land.  This  park 
here  embodies  Thoreauslc  ideals  mentioned 
a  while  ago,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  thank  again  the  late  Ambassador 
Bliss  and  Mrs.  Bliss  for  the  fact  that  we  can 
have  this  occasion  here. 

I  have  received  several  communications. 
There  are  two  I  wanted  to  read  to  you. 

One  is  from  E.  B.  White,  who  said  he  could 
not  be  here,  but  wrote:  "For  a  dead  man, 
Thoreau  manages  to  keep  surprisingly 
abreast  of  the  news.  I  find  him  assaying 
calm  In  all  weathers  and  all  Ideas.  I  hope 
he  and  his  friends  enjoy  a  pleasant  noon- 
time." 

And  Paul  Brooks,  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
editor,  who  may  be  here,  said:  "Someone 
once  said  of  Henry  Thoreau  that  he  could 
get  more  In  10  minutes  with  a  woodchuck 
than  most  men  could  get  out  of  a  night  with 
Cleopatra." 

I  am  svue  this  Informal  gathering  would 
have  meant  more  to  Thoreau  than  all  the 
formal  meetings  held  in  his  honor. 

So  I  thought  we  would  have  a  few  znin- 
utes  with  two  men  who,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  in  this  country,  represent  the 
Thoreau  spirit  and  understand  it  today. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  these  two 
men. 

INTRODUCING    ROBERT    FROST 

The  first  is  a  man  who  happens  to  be  ex- 
actly twice  the  age  that  Thoreau  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Henry  Thoreau,  when  he 
died  100  years  ago,  was  the  age  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy — 44.  This,  I  think,  makes 
us  realize  how  much  more  he  might  have 
contributed  had  he  lived  longer. 

Robert  Prost  will  be  88  on  his  next  birth- 
day. Robert  has  the  same  qualities  of  mind, 
the  same  feeling  for  this  land.  He  has  the 
same  regard  for  the  need  of  being  versed 
in  coxmtry  things — as  he  has  put  it.  I  think 
he  has  the  same  awareness  that  Thoreau 
had  of  the  eluslveness  of  truth,  and  most 
Thoreauvians  have  as  a  favorite  the  story 
about  when  he  was  asked  in  his  last  illness 
whether  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God, 
he  replied,  "I  did  not  know  we  had 
quarreled." 

Robert  Proet  has  his  own  relationship  with 
God,  but  some  have  said  of  him  that  he  Is 
a  man  who.  in  his  own  words,  has  had  a 
lover's  quarrel  with  the  world  for  88  years. 
We  are  most  delighted  that,  whUe  he  Is  in 
town,  he  can  be  with  us  to  participate  on 
this  occasion.     [Applause.] 

REMARKS     BT     ROBERT     FROST.     DISTINGUISHED 
POET 

Robert  Frost.  Well.  I  sort  of  glory  in  a 
chance  to  revel  in  great  names — like  Emer- 
son and  Thoreau.     Take  them  together. 


I  just  noticed  a  very  Important  thlnf.  to 
me — speaking  of  great  names — Mrs.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Coolidge  has  sent  down  to  Wash- 
ington, I  believe  as  a  loan,  the  portraits, 
the  Stuart  portraits,  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son. Adams,  Madison,  and  I  think  also  Mon- 
roe. These  great  names.  There  is  nothing 
to  measure  beside  those  statesmen  but  the 
names  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 

The  beginning  of  this — shall  I  call  it  some- 
thing you  see  but  have  never  thought  your 
way  through? — is  in  what  Wordsworth  said: 

"And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

And  I  bet  you  have  read  that  as  meaning  a 
piety  toward  God.  That  was  natural — that 
he  meant  It  entirely  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

He  meant  by  piety — call  it  "nature."  right 
out  of  Rousseau.  It  might  have  been  out  of 
Thoreau,  if  Wordsworth  had  known  Tlioreau. 

We  are  here  In  natural  piety. 

And  when  they  don't  know  what  America 
Is;  and  It  puzzles  them  as  to  what  America 
is;  and  they  write  abstracts  about  what  It 
is;  I  take  refuge  in  certain  names:  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson.  Adams,  Madison — Madison 
very  particularly — and  then  two  great  names, 
Emerson  and  Thoreau. 

And  whenever  I  come  under  Thoreau's 
Influence — I  said  the  other  day.  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Thoreau's  manuscripts  and  other 
things  up  in  the  Morgan  Library  in  New 
York— they  asked  me  to  say  something — 
I  said: 

"Do  you  want  to  know  three  of  the  greatest 
books  that  were  ever  written?  One  of  them 
was  "The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.'  Another 
was  the  'Walden*  storybook.  The  three 
greatest  storybooks  In  history,  we  say — "The 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'  the  "Walden'  story- 
book,  and  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  " 

Those  are  my  three  great  storybooks. 

And  so  I  repeat,  one  of  the  greatest  books 
we  have  had  In  America — and  it  will  always 
be — Is  "Walden." 

More  than  anything  else  Thoreau  wrote 
that  wonderful  beautiful  story  book:  Char- 
acter, incident,  adventure  in  thought,  ad- 
venture In  housekeeping,  everything. 

Whenever  I  am  weary  of  considerations — 
there  is  a  line  of  my  poetry  somewhere  like 
that — when  I  am  weary  of  my  considerations 
and  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer,  I  always 
say:  "Me  for  the  woods." 

Somebody  said  I  talk  woods  too  much. 
The  word  "wood"  means  mad,  you  know.  too. 
That  is  it.     I  want  to  go  wild  In  the  woods. 

I  have  been  telling  this  story  a  long  time. 
The  first  poem  in  my  first  book  Is  the  wish 
for  wilderness  where  I  can  get  really  lost. 
I  never  got  lost.  Daniel  Boone  said  he  never 
was  lost,  he  had  been  bewildered;  but  I  have 
not  even  been  bewildered.  I  want  to  be 
where  I  can  be  bewildered — lost — not  be  able 
to  find  my  way  home.  That  is  what  the 
wilderness  is.     [Applause] 

introducing   WILLIAM   O.   DOUGLAS 

Secretary  Udall.  Thoreau  called  himself 
inspector  of  snowstorms.  He  was  that.  He 
had  other  outside  assignments  that  he  took 
u[>on  himself,  too. 

I  think  if  Thoreau  has  any  successor  as 
inspector  of  wilderness,  it  is  William  O. 
Douglas,  o\ir  next  speaker,  a  man  who  shares 
Thoreau's  scorn  for  modem  transportation. 
He  is  a  shank's  mare  man.  He  has  still  today 
a  concern,  as  lively  and  as  keen  as  Thoreau's, 
for  the  estrangement  of  man  from  his  nat- 
lu-al  surroundings. 

I  think  he  would  share  one  of  the  things 
that  Thoreau  wrote  or  said  in  his  last  years : 
"The  earth  has  higher  uses  than  we  put  her 
to." 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  all  of  us  to  have  as  our 
other  speaker,  to  pay  homage  to  Thoreau  to- 
day. Justice  William  O.  Douglas.    [Applause.] 

REMARKS    BT     WILLIAM    O.    DOUGLAS    ASSOCXATB 
JUSTICE,  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Justice  Douglas.  A  recent  visitor  to  Wal- 
den Pond,  Edwin  Way  Teale,  tells  about  th« 
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thousands  of  people  who  now  visit  that 
sanctuary.  He  wrote  In  "North  With  the 
Spring": 

"With  Walter  Harding.  Secretary  of  the 
Thoreau  Society,  and  his  wife,  •  •  •  I  made 
a  circuit  of  Deep  Cove,  the  indentetion  in 
the  Walden  shore  line  close  to  the  site  of 
Thoreau's  cabin.  As  we  walked  along,  I 
jotted  down  all  the  things  we  encountered 
at  its  edge.  •   •   •  The  list  includes: 

"One  hundred  and  sixteen  beer  cans,  21 
milk  bottles,  7  Coca-Cola  bottles,  the  re- 
mains of  14  campflres,  a  shoe  box.  eggshells, 
soap,  half-eaten  sandwiches,  Dixie  cups, 
cracker  boxes,  soda  straws,  cigarette  pack- 
ages, comic  books,  tabloid  newspapers,  play- 
ing cards,  broken  glass,  paper  napkins,  mus- 
tard bottles,  firecrackers,  banana  peels, 
orange  skins,  a  baby  food  jar,  a  piece  of  pink 
ribbon,  the  thumb  of  a  leather  glove,  a  fiash- 
light  battery,  and  a  dollar  bill." 

This  problem  of  mass  invasion  of  wilder- 
ness areas  presents  serious  problems  of  this 
character  all  over  the  country.  We  of  the 
Sierra  Club  arranged  for  a  summer  team  to 
collect  tin  cans  and  bottles  and  other  debris 
at  four  remote  lakes  in  the  High  Sierra. 
They  packed  out  three  and  a  half  tons  of 
tin  cans,  etc.,  which  represented  only  two  or 
three  summers  of  accumulation.  On  the  top 
of  Mt.  Whitney  another  Sierra  Club  team 
packed  down  eight  gunnysacks  of  such 
debris. 

The  moral,  I  think,  is  plain,  and  one  that 
Thoreau  would  be  the  first  to  advance  were 
he  here:  We  need  more  wilderness  areas — 
rather  than  fewer — and  large  ones,  at  that. 
But  the  trend  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Wilderness  areas  are  contracting,  though  o\ir 
population  is  exploding.  Even  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Walden  are  being  threatened  by 
man's  invasion. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  advertisement: 
"Come  up  to  unspoiled  Vermont,"  to  which 
Robert  Frost  replied,  with  that  well-known 
smile,  "And  help  us  despoil  it." 

Mr.  Frost  (interrupting).  Let  me  tell  you 
about  that.  It  is  on  every  map  in  every 
restaurant,  every  dining  place  you  know: 
"Come  to  Unspoiled  Vermont.  "  I  always 
write  on  It,  In  my  own  hand:  "And  help 
spoil  it." 

Justice  Douglas  (continuing).  We  are  all 
grateful  to  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
for  lU  1960  decision  in  the  Nickols  case. 
Plans  were  made  to  build  concrete  ramps  for 
the  beaches  of  Walden  Pond,  to  widen  the 
beach  by  cutting  down  the  embankment,  to 
cut  many  trees  to  provide  an  access  road  for 
fishermen,  to  put  up  a  100-foot  concrete 
bathhouse.  But  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Massachusetts  court.  Walden  Pond  would  be 
a  highly  modernized  amusement  park. 

Thoreau  did  not  know  the  world.  In 
"Walden"  he  says  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  go  around  the  world  to  count  the  cats  in 
Zanzibar.  To  this  comment  H.  M.  Tomlin- 
son  once  replied  that  while  Thoreau  was 
right  about  Zanzibar,  "we  wish  he  had  tried 
it.  He  would  have  counted  more  than  cats. 
We  miss  the  book  he  would  have  made;" 

Thoreau's  curiosity  and  active  mind  would 
Indeed  have  produced  an  exciting  tome  on 
Zanzibar,  bringing  to  light  things  that  its 
miserable  people  and  the  Arab  slave  traders 
never  knew  about  the  earth  and  its  beauty. 

I  have  traveled  with  Thoreau  everywhere 
he  went  in  New  England.  He  did  not  pene- 
trate as  far  north  In  the  Maine  woods  as  I 
had  Imagined.  He  saw  some  headwaters  of 
the  Allagash.  but  not  the  wUd  river  itself— 
the  one  which  like  Walden  Pond  is  now 
threatened  by  bulldozers,  roads,  motels,  and 
clvUtzatJon.  Wherever  Thoreau  went  he  was 
the  explorer  who  was  excited,  stumped,  and 
baffled  by  new  discoveries.  That  is  a  great 
comfort  to  all  of  ua  amateurs  who,  no  mat- 
ter how  frequent  our  hiking  of  old  trails, 
always  find  something  new  that  sends  us  to 
the  libraries  for  research. 


Thoreau,  for  example,  never  did  identify 
the  "night  warbler"  which  I  believe  was  the 
ovenbird  In  flight.  Once  he  saw  three  birds : 
Were  they  sandpipers,  telltales,  or  plovers? 
he  asked.  "Or  they  may  be  the  txirnstone," 
he  added. 

Thoreau's  curiosity  was  about  the  wonders 
of  creation,  including  man,  but  mostly  about 
those  wonders  which  are  at  our  feet  and  yet 
which  we  seldom  see.  "Is  not  the  midnight 
like  central  Africa  to  most  of  us?"  he  asked. 
The  answer  as  of  1962  is  still  "Yes."  Yet 
even  here  along  the  Potomac  great  events 
often  transpire  at  midnight.  How  many  have 
heard  on  wild  March  nights  the  armada  of 
whistling  swans  over  Georgetown  and  the 
palisades,  heading  for  northern  nesting 
grounds? 

We  do  not  have  many  whlppoorwiUs  in 
this  area.  Thoreau  knew  it  from  the  north 
woods.  It  ushers  in  the  darkness  of  night; 
and  before  the  first  grey  streaks  of  dawn  are 
visible,  it  announces  that  the  time  for  sleep 
has  almost  ended.  The  haunting  song  of 
that  wondrous  bird  had  strong  appeal  to 
Thoreau,  whose  wish  was  that  he  would  hear 
it  in  his  dreams. 

Thoreau — an  individualist — would  be 
alarmed  at  America's  present  trend  to  con- 
formity. Thoreau,  the  individual,  did  not 
walk  with  the  crowd,  nor  think  like  the 
crowd,  nor  bend  to  society's  prejudices.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  was  written  for  his  kind,  for 
in  a  nation  of  conformists  civil  rights  would 
be  inconsequential. 

Emerson  said:  "Thoreau  was  in  his  own 
person  a  practical  answer,  almost  a  refuta- 
tion, to  the  theories  of  the  Socialists.  He 
lived  extempore  from  hotir  to  hour,  like  the 
birds  and  the  angels;  the  only  man  of  leisure 
in  his  town;  and  his  independence  made  all 
others  look  like  slaves." 

Thoreau  found  his  sanctuary,  his  cathe- 
dral, in  the  woods.  The  endless  wonders  of 
nature  were  his  excitement.  A  swamp  was 
not  a  spot  to  drain,  but  a  place  for  reflection. 
The  food  chains  discovered  there,  the  sjmi- 
biotlc  relation  of  plant  to  plant,  of  animal 
to  animal,  of  fungus  to  tree — these  were  his 
excitement. 

If  we  could  all  say  with  him  "the  heavens 
and  the  earth  are  one  flower,"  we  would  be 
as  anxious  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and  to  pre- 
serve our  Islands  of  wilderness  as  we  are  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

On  June  17,  1853,  Thoreau  noted  in  his 
journal:  "If  a  man  walks  In  the  woods  for 
love  of  them  for  half  his  days,  he  is  esteemed 
a  loafer;  but  if  he  spends  his  whole  day  as  a 
speculator,  shearing  off  those  woods,  he  is 
esteemed  Industrious  and  enterprising — 
making  earth  bald  before  its  time." 

Thoreau  lived  when  men  were  appraising 
trees  in  terms  of  board  feet,  not  in  terms  of 
watershed  protection  and  birds  and  music. 
His  protests  against  that  narrow  outlook 
were  among  the  first  heard  on  this  conti- 
nent. And  they  still  plague  the  conscience 
of  the  bureaucrats  whose  voice  is  the  voice 
of  conservation  but  whose  deeds  are  destruc- 
tive of  wilderness  values. 

Thoreau  lived  long  before  the  insecticides 
and  pesticides  appeared  to  upset  our  eco- 
logical balances  and  to  poison  the  gardens 
and  fields  where  we  grow  our  food  and  the 
waters  that  carry  the  poisonous  insolubles  off 
our  farms  into  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

Thoreau  lived  when  the  symbol  of  destruc- 
tion of  wilderness  was  the  ax  and  gunpowder. 
He  never  knew  the  bulldozer  and  the  reck- 
less ruinous  logging  practices  in  which  we 
now  indulge. 

Thoreau  did,  however,  know  the  quiet 
desperation  In  which  most  people  lead  their 
lives  and  man's  capacity  to  destroy  the  earth 
and  its  goodness.  His  warnings  are  relevant 
and  timely  in  the  1960's — more  relevant  and 
timely,  I  think,  than  when  they  were  ut- 
tered. That  is  the  occasion  for  meeting  here 
today.     [Applauss.J 


CLOSING   words   BT   SECRETART    UDALL 

Secretary  Udall.  Thank  you.  Bill. 

The  verdict  of  history,  I  think,  as  everyone 
seems  to  acknowledge  in  this  week  of  anni- 
versary. Is  that  Thoreau  has  grown  more 
than  any  other  American,  perhaps  in  the 
past  century,  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  the 
audience  that  he  has  gained;  his  voice  is 
heard  in  far  more  places  of  the  world  than 
ever  before. 

I  think  that  this,  of  course,  is  something 
that  all  of  us  glory  in. 

But  here  it  would  simply  be  our  hope — 
the  hope  of  the  wilderness  society,  those 
of  us  who  staged  this  little  event  here 
today — that  as  a  result  of  your  walk  in  the 
woods,  as  a  result  of  the  remstrks  here  today, 
as  a  result  of  the  reading,  that  you  are  all 
going  to  feel  that  the  quiet  desperation  of 
your  lives  will  be  somewhat  diminished. 

Thank  you.     [Applause.) 


THE    DEVELOPING    DIALXDG    ON 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  address  entitled 
"The  Enveloping  Dialog  on  Economic 
Growth,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Raymond  J. 
Saulnier.  professor  of  economics,  Bar- 
nard College.  Columbia  University,  New 
Yoilc  City,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Babson  Institute  of  Business 
Administration,  Babson  Park,  Mass.,  on 
June  18,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Developing    Dialog   on   Economic 
Growth 
(An  address  by   Dr.  Raymond   J.  Saulnier, 
professor   of   economics,   Barnard   College, 
Columbia   University,   New   York   City,   at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Babson 
Institute  of  Business  Administration,  Bab- 
son Park,  Mass.,  Monday,  June  18,  1962) 
I  should  like  to  devote  my  remarks  this 
morning  to  what  we  may  call,  in  the  current 
idiom,  the  dialogue  on  economic  growth. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  our  rate  of  economic  growth  is  not 
a  new  subject.  There  was  a  lively  discussion 
of  it  in  1959  and  1960,  especially  in  the  latter 
year,  but  for  some  months  now  it  has  had 
relatively  little  public  attention.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  have  been  in  a  phase  of 
recovery  and  expansion,  and  It  is  only  nat- 
xiral  that  under  such  conditions  interest  in 
the  growth  question  should  tend  to  recede. 
What  is  more,  business  forecasts  have  been 
very  optimistic,  both  those  emanating  from 
official  sources  and  those  put  forward  by 
private  Individuals  and  groups.  One  of  our 
leading  magazines  of  business  has  been  talk- 
ing until  very  recently — I  assume  they  have 
stopped  now — of  a  self-winding  superboom. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  in  this  atmosphere 
debate  over  policies  to  promote  growth  has 
languished. 

Suddenly  all  this  has  changed.  There  is 
now  a  fairly  wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  expansion  has  not  been  a  vigorous  one. 
Not  only  has  It  failed  by  a  wide  margin  to 
come  up  to  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
pectations, but  it  has  been  barely  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  last  two  recoveries.  This  was 
evident  as  early  as  last  fall  and  winter  but 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  the  mood  of  deter- 
mined optmiism  persisted.  The  sp>ell  was 
broken  by  the  stock  market.  The  danger 
now  is  that  we  develop  an  excessive  pessimism 
and  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  economy 
nish  Into  ill-considered  measures  which  in 
the  end  may  prove  to  do  more  harm  than 
good. 
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In  any  case,  the  debate  la  on,  and  It 
promises  to  be  an  Interesting  dlscoiirse.  In- 
deed, we  are  entering  Into  what  may  well  be 
the  most  searching  reexamination  of  eco- 
nomic beliefs  that  our  country  has  ever  ex- 
perienced. We  will  be  talking  about  some 
very  critical  questions  of  economic  policy. 
Paramount  among  these  Is  the  question  of 
taxes  and  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Specifi- 
cally, would  It  help.  In  seeking  to  spruce  up 
the  economy,  to  cut  taxes  when  our  balance 
of  International  pa3mnents  Is  showing  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  deficit,  when  we  are 
losing  gold  with  almost  no  Interruption,  and 
when  the  Federal  budget  Is  already  deep  In 
the  red?  This  Is,  Indeed,  a  very  Intricate 
technical  question.  To  draw  again  on  the 
cxirrent  idiom,  it  Is  a  very  sophisticated 
question.  But  not  so  sophisticated  that  it 
Is  exempt  from  commonsense  consideration. 

And  there  are  other  questions  that  will 
be  dealt  with  in  this  dialogue  Just  as  Im- 
portant and  Just  as  intricate.  They  are 
questions  that  go  to  the  bottom  of  oxir 
understanding  of  what  makes  our  enter- 
prise economy  work.  More  than  that,  if 
we  think  about  them  deeply  enough,  as  we 
must,  we  shall  see  that  they  go  to  the  roots 
of  our  economic  and  political  philosophy. 

I  know  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  must 
Interest  yourself  In  this  debate.  You  have 
completed  training  for  positions  of  manage- 
ment responsibility  in  American  business. 
You  will,  of  coiirse,  continue  to  concern 
yovurself  primarily  with  the  problems  of  the 
business  In  which  you  are  engaged.  But,  In 
our  democratic  society  it  Is  yoxir  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  your  privilege  to  have  a 
viewpoint  on  even  the  broadest  problems  of 
public  policy.  Indeed,  if  men  and  women 
In  management  positions  In  American  b\isi- 
ness  do  not  have  a  reasoned  position  on 
these  questions,  and  are  not  In  a  position 
to  express  that  viewpoint  cogently  and  force- 
fully, then  OMX  enterprise  system  will  be  In 
very  deep  trouble.  This  will  be  yoiu-  dialog 
as  much  as  the  next  man's,  and  I  hope  you 
will  enter  It  with  a  determination  to  find 
the  truth,  wherever  the  search  leads  you. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  In  the  end 
we  have  to  do  business  with  the  truth, 
even  if  the  truth  Is  so  old  It  looks  like  a 
myth. 

How  can  we  put  the  question  to  which 
the  dialog  wUl  be  directed?  I  think  we 
can  put  It  this  way:  what  strategy  of  pub- 
lic policy  will  serve  us  best  In  achieving  a 
better  economic  performance  within  the 
framework  of  our  preferred  and  traditional 
institutions? 

When  we  consider  this  question  we  must 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  an  entirely  free 
hand  In  shaping  a  strategy  for  improving 
oxir  economic  performance.  No  government 
ever  has  an  entirely  free  hand  in  such 
matters,  any  more  than  a  business  enterprise 
has  a  free  hand  In  selecting  a  strategy  for 
improving  its  own  performance.  What  we 
need  is  a  strategy  that  makes  sense  for  us, 
here  and  now,  not  for  somebody  else,  some- 
where else  in  the  world,  or  even  for  our- 
selves at  some  other  time.  And  the  strategy 
we  choose  must  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
straints on  policy  that  inhere  In  our  present 
posture.  Let  me  briefly  describe  the  major 
constraints,  as  I  see  them. 

Chief  among  them  Is  the  limitation  that  Is 
Imposed  on  us  by  oui  international  financial 
position.  We  must  accommodate  oiu^elves 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  chronic  balance 
of  payments  problem.  It  Is  not  a  short-term 
problem,  caused  by  special,  nonrecurring  cir- 
cumstances, nor  Is  It  a  problem  that  can  be 
easily  or  quickly  corrected.  It  Is  smythlng 
but  that.  The  deficit  has  totaled  more  than 
$14  billion  In  the  last  4  years;  efforts  to 
correct  It  were  well  under  way  In  1959  and 
were  intensified  in  1960,  but  It  has  con- 
tlnaed. 

It  Is  obvious.  I  am  sure,  that  we  cannot 
Ignore  this  deficit  in  shaping  a  strategy  for 
growth.    But  we  have  to  go  further  than 


that.  We  must  give  top  priority  to  the  need 
for  finding  a  solution  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 

The  first  question  to  ask  about  any  pro- 
posal for  accelerating  growth  is  what  effect 
it  will  have  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
There  are  good  economic  reasons  for  this, 
but  there  are  political  reasons  that  are  even 
more  Important.  All  the  elements  of  our 
national  strength — financial,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  moral — together  comprise  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  structure  of  the  free 
world  Is  built.  Oiur  leadership  responsibili- 
ties In  the  free  world  derive  from  this  fact. 
In  the  unwelcome  but  nevertheless  con- 
tinuing struggle  with  the  Communist  bloc, 
which  Is  a  struggle  for  no  less  than  man's 
freedom,  a  weakening  of  our  national 
strength  and  of  our  international  financial 
prestige  would  erode  the  foundation  of  our 
International  leadership.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion recently  to  see  something  of  the  Soviet 
world  and  I  believe  we  are  winning  the 
struggle  against  totalitarianism.  But  if  we 
are  to  consolidate  and  extend  otir  successes 
we  must  preserve  and  strengthen  our  inter- 
national economic  posture.  Anything  else 
is  unthinkable.  It  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  folly  for  us  to  try  to  solve  our  domestic 
economic  problems  by  means  that  wo\ild 
weaken  our  International  financial  and  eco- 
nomic position  and  prestige. 

You  will  hear  some  sensible  words  on  this 
subject,  of  course;  but  you  will  also  hear  a 
lot  of  nonsense,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
assertions  that  there  really  isn't  any  balance 
of  payments  problem  at  all,  which  Is  totally 
incorrect,  to  statements  that  a  given  policy 
will  help  reduce  the  deficit  when,  on  ex- 
amination. It  will  be  seen  that  the  result  is 
Just  as  likely,  or  even  more  likely,  to  be  the 
opposite.  You  must  insist  on  verifiable  facts, 
whenever  these  can  be  had,  and  keep  your 
logic  straight.  And  whatever  else  you  do. 
don't  make  up  yoxir  mind  on  the  basis  of 
assertions  tliat  some  things  are  myths  and 
other  things  are  realities.  Let  me  give  you 
one  piece  of  advice.  If  I  may.  You  will  learn 
that  one  man's  myth  Is  another  man's 
reality.  Take  nothing  for  granted  and  in- 
sist on  fact  and  straight  thinking.  If  this 
leads  you  to  a  truth  that  is  new.  don't  re- 
ject it  because  It  la  Jarring  to  your  precon- 
ceptions. Equally,  if  it  leads  you  to  a  truth 
that  is  as  old  as  the  hills  don't  dismiss  it 
on  the  ground  that  It  la  old  fashioned  and, 
for  this  reason.  Is  probably  a  myth. 

Let  me  make  one  further  comment  on  the 
deficit  In  our  l>alance  of  payments  and  how 
Its  acts  as  a  constraint  on  economic  policy. 
As  long  as  a  deficit  persists  we  shall  be  ham- 
pered In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic growth  at  home.  A  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  can  prevent  us  from  following 
an  aggressive  policy  of  credit  ease  when  such 
a  policy  is  ciilled  for.  It  is  doing  that  right 
now.  In  my  Judgment.  By  blocking  full  use 
of  credit  policy,  a  balance  of  payments  deficit 
invites  a  heavier  reliance  on  fiscal  policy  for 
countering  recessionary  tendencies  than 
would  otherwise  be  contemplated.  Un- 
fortunately. It  also  enhances  the  hazards  In- 
volved in  budgetary  deficits.  When  It  comes 
to  the  strategy  of  economic  policy,  a  chronic 
balance  of  payments  deficit  is  nothing  short 
of  a  total  nuisance.  Top  priority  In  our  na- 
tional economic  strategy  must  be  given  to  its 
elimination. 

The  second  current  constraint  on  public 
policy  derives  from  the  fact  that  our  Federal 
Government's  budget  Is  even  now  running  a 
heavy  deficit.  In  the  first  10  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  that  Is,  In  the  10  months 
through  April  1962,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $9.7 
billion  in  the  conventional  budget.  This 
compares  with  a  deficit  of  $6  billion  in  the 
comparable  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1961.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  1963  there  was  a 
deficit,  seasonally  adjusted,  of  $6.a  billion  in 
the  cash  budget.  There  are,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  published  official  estimates  of  Fed- 


eral Income  and  product  accounts  for  1982. 
but  these  were  running  deficits  of  $3.1  and 
$2.0  billion  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rat*  basis  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters,  respectively,  of  the  calendar  year 
1961. 

When  we  talk  about  fiscal  policy  and  the 
benefits  that  are  alleged  to  accrue  from  a 
Federal  deficit  we  must  remember  that  we 
already  have  a  deficit  and  that  It  is  a  large 
one.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  very  large  one,  and  has 
persisted  throughout  the  current  cycle.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  consider  the  Impact  of  a  deficit 
that  follows  a  surplus.  It  Is  another  thing  to 
appraise  the  economic  effects,  domestic  and 
International,  of  piling  one  deficit  on  another. 

A  budget  deficit  In  recession  and  a  surplus 
In  recovery  can  be  called  a  countercyclical 
fiscal  policy.  But  a  deficit  every  year.  In 
good  times  and  in  bad.  Is  not  a  policy;  It  is  a 
failure  of  policy.  It  Is  not  a  strategy;  it  is  a 
simple  case  of  fiscal  inadequacy  and  it  re- 
quires correction. 

In  addition  to  these  constraints,  there  are 
certain  standards  that  must  be  met  by  pub- 
lic policy.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves 
of  these.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
only  acceptable  economic  policy  ts  one  that 
Is  good  for  all  Americans.  Beyond  that,  an 
acceptable  policy  miist  be  one  that  makes 
sense  for  the  long  run  as  well  as  for  the 
short  run.  And  moat  important  of  all,  the 
only  acceptable  strategy  of  economic  policy 
Is  one  that  will  strengthen  the  free,  demo- 
cratic institutions  of  our  country.  Including 
the  institution  of  free  private  enterprise. 
There  is  nothing  but  misery  In  store  for 
Americans  if  we  try  to  solve  our  eoonomic 
problems  by  methods  which  in  the  long  run 
wUl  shrink  and  weaken  our  enterprise 
system. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  principal 
substantive  points  in  the  dlalof.  It  would 
be  an  imposition  on  you,  and  would  be  im- 
poaalble,  in  any  case,  if  I  were  to  try  to  cover 
all  of  them. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  belief  that  in- 
creases In  Federal  spending  and  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget  will  promote  economic 
growth.  At  least  we  can  ask  «hat  recent 
history  tells  us  on  this  point. 

What  recent  history  tells  us  about  the 
effect  of  Increases  In  Federal  spending  Is  not 
very  favorable  to  the  view  that  an  economy 
such  as  ours  can  Ep>end  Itself  Into  prosperity 
via  the  Federal  budget.  In  the  first  10 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  net  budget 
expendltiires  were  $6.1  billion  higher  than  in 
the  comparable  10  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Now  this  Is  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  spending  rate.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  if  questioned  on  this  point  In  ad- 
vance of  the  events  most  people  would  have 
said  that  the  result  of  such  an  Increase  In 
spending,  coming  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
cycle,  would  be  a  recovery  far  more  rapid 
than  would  be  expected  on  normal  cyclical 
grounds.  But  that  isn't  what  happened. 
Federal  spending  Increased,  but  it  did  not 
stimulate  a  faster  than  normal  pickup.  If 
it  had.  we  wouldn't  be  talking  this  morning 
about  the  merits  of  additional  Increases  in 
spending  or  cuts  In  taxes,  and  consequent 
Increases  In  budget  deficits,  as  methods  of 
stimulating  an  economy  that  threatens,  as 
the  saying  goes,  "to  run  out  of  gas."  What 
this  experience  tells  us  is  that  if  the  environ- 
ment Is  not  favorable  to  an  increase  in  pri- 
vate spending,  an  Increase  In  Federal  spend- 
ing, even  a  large  Increase,  Is  a  well-nigh 
futile  exercise.  Something  must  be  done  to 
enco\u-age  private  spending. 

Recent  experience  has  also  dealt  rather 
harshly  with  the  theory  that  budgetary 
deficits  will  accelerate  economic  growth. 
What  are  the  facts  In  this  case?  In  the  first 
4  months  of  this  calendar  year,  tbe  cash 
budget  of  the  United  States  ran  a  deficit  of 
close  to  $10  billion,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  basis.  In  the  comparable  4 
months  at  the  1958-S9  recovery  the  Federal 
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cash  budget  show-ed  a  surplus  of  $4.6  billion, 
on  an  annual  raU  basis.  Yet  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  has  actually  been  somewhat  higher 
under  the  recent  deficit  than  it  was  under 
the  earlier  surplus.  There  were  clouds  on 
the  eoonomic  horlaon  In  those  months  of 
surplus  In  1960.  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  economic  sky  in  1962,  under  very 
large  deficlU.  U  far  from  entirely  clear. 

I  have  never  bet-n  very  happy  with  prag- 
matism as  a  guide  In  political  philosophy,  or 
In  any  other  brarch  of  philosophy,  but  I 
would  think  that  to  those  pragmatlsts  who 
regard  budgetary  deficlU  as  a  more  or  less 
guaranteed  formula  for  producing  a  brisk 
recovery,  the  present  cycle  must  be  a  veri- 
table nigbtjnare.       1 1 

Recent  experienbe  certainly  provides 
ground  for  skepUcl«m  as  to  the  restorative 
and  energizing  qualutles  of  Federal  budgetary 
deficits,  but  nowadays  there  are  special  rea- 
sons for  rejecttng  ttie  deliberate  use  of  them 
as  an  Instrument  for  promoUng  economic 
growth.  These  reasons  have  to  do  with  our 
balance  of  InternaUonal  payments.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  run  a  budgetary  deficit  when  a 
recession  automatically  cuts  revenues,  or 
even  to  create  a  deHclt  through  emergency 
tax  cuts  In  order  1o  prevent  or  reverse  a 
recession.  But  It  is  a  very  different  matter 
deliberately  to  deepen  a  deficit  by  tax  reduc- 
tions when  the  eoonixny  is  still  in  an  expan-' 
slon  phase.  How  could  It  do  anything  but 
undermine  confidence  here  and  abroad  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  national  economic  f>o1- 
Icies?  And  If  It  does  this,  is  there  not  a 
chance  that  It  will  worsen  our  balancsjUof- 
payments  situation?  We  must  make  It  q*lte 
clear  to  the  world  that  we  know  how  to  run 
oxir  financial  affairs.  The  last  thing  we  want 
to  do  Is  to  give  the  Impression  that  we  suffer 
from  a  kind  of  fear  of  orthodoxy.  It  must 
be  clear  that  we  both  understand  the  dy- 
namics of  our  economy  and  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  this  understanding  guide  our 
policy.  If  there  is  a  need  to  cut  taxes  In 
the  expansion  phase  of  a  cycle,  when  we 
already  have  a  large  deficit,  then  there  U 
equally  a  need  to  consider  whether  we  are 
now  spending  too  much  money  on  programs 
that  make  no  contribution  whatever  to  our 
capacity  for  growth  and  to  consider  whether 
we  are  doing  other  things,  entirely  outside  of 
the  tax  field,  that  are  tending  to  suppress 
private  Investment  spending.  If  this  Is  what 
we  are  doing,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  we 
cannot  retrieve  the  situation  with  govern- 
mental red  Ink.  and  very  few  reaUy  sophis- 
ticated people  will  believe  that  we  can. 

So  much,  for  the  moment,  about  Federal 
spending  and  budgetary  deficits  as  the  keys 
to  prosperity.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
we  will  hear  a  good  bit  more  of  both  before 
we  hear  much  less. 

Let  me  turn  to  al  second  point.  It  has 
pot  entered  the  diklog  so  far.  but  It  is 
always  In  the  wlng^.  so  to  speak,  and  we 
may  hear  of  It  yet.  What  I  have  in  mind  Is 
the  theory  that  economic  growth  can  be  ac- 
celerated by  raising  wages.  It  is  the  pur- 
chasing power  theory  of  prosperity.  The 
theory  Is  that  higher  wage  rates  mean  higher 
incomes,  that  higher  Incomes  mean  higher 
demand,  and  that  higher  demand,  in  turn, 
means  higher  production  and  higher  rates  of 
growth. 

What  does  recent  experience  tell  us  about 
this?  What  it  tells  os  Is  that  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  average  hourly  compensation 
in  private  nonagrlcultural  industries.  Includ- 
ing supplements  to  wages  and  salaries.  In- 
creased, on  the  average,  by  5.1  percent  a 
year.  Yet  the  growth  of  our  economy  in  this 
period  Is  regarded  by  the  advocates  of  still 
faster  wage  advances  as  being  inadequate. 
Furthermore,  while  wages  were  rising  5  per- 
cent a  year,  on  the  average,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumer's  dollar  was  reduced 
by  roughly  25  percent. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  would 
wish  deliberately  to  experiment  further  with 
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this  InflaUonary  policy.  Whatever  other 
damage  such  an  experiment  might  do,  it 
would  wreck  oiu-  capacity  to  compete  in  world 
markets,  and  make  weU  nigh  impossible  the 
elimination  of  our  international  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  I  hope  we  can  say  that 
this  bit  of  mythology  Is  dead,  not  Just  for  the 
moment,  but  for  good. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  points  In  the 
dialog  on  growth  on  which  I  want  to  com- 
ment briefly  has  to  do  with  business  profits. 
I  am  sure  you  have  noted  the  theory  that 
economic  growth  is  governed  largely  by 
the  rate  of  spending  on  capital  goods.  It  Is 
possible  to  overdo  this  theory,  as  It  Is  possible 
to  overdo  any  theory,  but  I  think  no  one 
would  deny  that  the  expansion  of  o\ir  base  of 
physical  capital  Is  an  essential  condition  for 
the  achievement  of  rapid  growth.  If  this  Is 
the  case,  then  we  must  concede  that  we  have 
done  very  badly  In  recent  years.  In  a  period 
In  which  spending  on  capital  goods  In  foreign 
Industrial  economies.  In  terms  of  constant 
dollars,  has  been  going  ahead  by  leaps  and 
boxmds.  capital  goods  spending  in  our  own 
economy  has  actually  failed  to  increase  at 
all.  In  the  years  1953-59  the  constant  dollar 
amount  of  capital  goods  spending  rose  any- 
where from  30  to  80  percent  In  most  Western 
European  countries;  In  sharp  contrast,  there 
was  actually  a  small  decline  in  the  United 
States.  Spending  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  the  second  quarter  of  1962  was  not 
as  large  in  dollar  amount,  at  current  prices, 
as  it  was  In  1957.  5  years  ago;  and  if  we  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  Um  costs  of  con- 
struction of  new  plants  and  the  prices  of 
industrial  equipment  have  Incresised  signif- 
icantly in  the  interim,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  we  are  nowadays  Installing  annually  a 
smaller  volTome  of  physical  facilities  than  we 
were  5  years  ago.  Obviously,  there  Is  no 
dynamism  here.  We  are  not  even  holding 
our  own.  Why  is  this  so?  Let  me  comment 
on  what  I  think  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  this  critical  question. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  argue  that  the 
voliune  of  capital  goods  spending  depends 
exclusively  on  the  level  of  corporate  profits. 
But  I  think  we  could  agree  that  profits  are  a 
major  element,  probably  the  major  element, 
in  determining  the  level  of  capital  goods 
spending.  Is  it  not  important,  then,  that 
while  wage  payments,  production,  and  sales 
have  been  rising,  corporate  profits  have  re- 
mained roughly  unchanged?  Corporate 
profits  In  1961  were  only  very  little  larger, 
before  taxes,  than  they  were  In  1955,  6  years 
earlier,  and  corporate  profits  after  taxes  were 
actuaUy  lower.  And  this  Is  In  current  not 
constant  dollars.  In  these  years  there  was 
an  Increase  of  $3.2  billion  in  the  dividends 
paid  annually  by  corporations,  but  the 
amount  of  Income  retained  by  corporations 
fell  by  $3  billion  or  by  about  25  percent. 
This  is  the  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  dialog  on  growth.  We  cannot  get 
our  economy  moving  as  It  should  be  moving 
unless  we  restore  some  dynamism  to  busi- 
ness profits. 

If  this  profit  deilatlon.  and  that  Is  what 
it  Is,  Is  to  be  corrected  we  must  understand 
Its  ca\ises.  I  have  no  wish  to  oversimplify 
this  complex  question,  but  If  I  were  to  state 
the  cause  In  one  sentence  I  would  say  that 
the  squeeze  on  business  profits  results  from 
the  fact  that,  whereas  price  infiatlon  has,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  been  largely  checked, 
cost  Inflation  continues. 

How  can  we  escape  from  this  condition? 
Surely  an  escape  cannot  be  found  In  a  re- 
sumption of  price  inflation.  Few  people 
would  prescribe  this.  There  are  some  stUl 
unreconciled  to  price  stability  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  the  achievement  of  sus- 
tainable economic  growth,  but  inflation  is 
such  a  thoroughly  dUreputable  idea  nowa- 
days that  the  remaining  Inflationists  are 
largely  silent.  They  have  been  silenced,  if 
not  entirely  i>er8uaded,  by  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of   payments.     Indeed,  one  of  the 


great  mass  conversions  of  history  has  taken 
place  on  the  question  of  Infiatlon.  And  the 
steel  Industry  episode  of  this  spring  showed 
that  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, from  the  President  on  down.  Is  unre- 
servedly committed  to  a  policy  of  price  sU- 
bllity.  Circumstances  have  checked  price 
Inflation,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  In  stop- 
ping cost  InflaUon  and  therein  lies  the  rub. 
or  the  squeeze,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 

1  V. 

There  are  a  number  of  avenues  by  which 
we  must  approach  the  task  of  easing  thU 
squeeze.  As  Individual  businessmen  you 
will  find  that  one  wuy  to  do  It  Is  by  practic- 
ing complete  economy  in  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  your  business.  We  shaU  also  have 
to  do  that  as  a  nation.  We  must  remember 
that  the  cost  of  govenunent.  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  Is  to  a  very  large  extent  borne  by 
American  business  as  a  business  cost.  And 
It  is  a  rising  cost.  I  hope  that  the  dialog 
on  growth,  in  which  we  have  all  been  In- 
vited to  participate,  will  lead  to  a  thorough 
reexamination  of  governmental  expenditures 
at  the  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal 
level,  the  elimination  of  those  expenditures 
that  are  not  essential,  and  the  passing  on  of 
these  economies,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  re- 
ductions in  business  taxes. 

There  are  other  avenues  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  cost  Inflation.  One  of  these 
Is  to  stabilize,  or  better  still  to  reduce,  unit 
production  costs  by  achieving  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  advances  In  wages  and  im- 
provements in  productivity. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers recently  advanced  a  general  guide- 
line on  this  matter  in  wlilch  they  stated 
that  wage  advances,  on  the  average,  should 
equal  productivity  Improvements,  on  the 
average.  I  think  we  must  conclude  that  this 
guideline  Is  Inadequate  In  the  present  situ- 
ation. If  we  agree  that  there  has  been  a  lag 
in  profits,  then  the  guideline  should  jwovlde 
for  a  catchup  in  profits.  Wage  Increases 
that  will  use  up  labor's  fuU  proportionate 
amount  of  productivity  Improvements, 
which  is  what  the  guidelines  call  for,  will 
leave  profits  where  they  are  relative  to  every- 
thing else.  But  we  need  to  Improve  the  rela- 
tive position  of  profits.  Consequently,  what 
would  be  best  for  our  economy  at  this  time 
would  be  wage  sulvances  that  are  actually 
less  than  the  improvements  in  productivity. 
This  would  reverse  the  trend  in  cost-price 
relationships  that  has  been  suppressing  busi- 
ness profits  and  stifling  Investment  expendi- 
tures. It  would  give  profiu  a  chance  to 
catch  up.  It  would  also  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  prl<?e  reductions  which  would  be 
enormously  helpful  In  strengthening  our 
International  competitive  capability,  and 
thus  In  eliminating  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit.  A  revision  of  the  guidelines  to  this 
end  Is  urgently  needed. 

In  addition  to  a  redefinition  of  the  wage 
guideline,  there  are  other  things  that  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  help  prevent  cost  infla- 
tion.   For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  the  largest  single  employer  In  the  United 
States.    Over  2  million  persons  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  civilian  Jobs 
and  around  6  million  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; about  1  out  of  every  6  persons  In 
the  United  States  Is  employed  In  a  nonfarm 
Job.    You  can  see  from  this  that  there  is  an 
enomKnis  Influence  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  cost  structure  of  our  econ- 
omy If  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
were  to  adhere  to  wage  and  salary   policies 
consistent  with  a  proper  guideline  principle. 
Second,    the    Federal    Government    Is    an 
enormous    indirect    user    of    labor    services 
through  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  in 
Its  contracting  for  construction.    It  has  been 
alleged  time  and  again  that  the  pace  of  cost 
advances  in  some  regions,  such  as  the  west 
coast,  where  Government  procurement  Is  the 
major  element  In  the  economy,  Is  set  by  the 
wages  paid  by  Oovernment  contractors  and 
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BUbcontractora.  Would  It  not  be  possible  for 
the  Federal  Oovermnent,  through  Its  pro- 
curement agencies,  to  exercise  restraints  on 
cost  that  are  consistent  with  those  It  wishes 
to  have  exercised  by  the  business  community 
generally?  Certainly,  it  would  be  a  grievous 
inconsistency  if  the  Federal  Government, 
through  its  procurement  agencies,  were  to 
underwrite  increases  In  costs  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  guidelines. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
impact  on  production  costs  of  the  determina- 
tion of  prevailing  wages  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  and  Walsh -Healey  Acts.  Under  these 
laws,  the  Federal  Government  sets  what  are 
in  effect  minimum  wages  for  labor  performed 
in  a  great  variety  of  employments.  And  these 
minimum  wages  are  well  above  the  level  of 
the  minlmiun  wage  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar;  namely,  that  which  is  set  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Certainly  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  its  own 
guidelines  in  mind  when  It  sete  minimum 
wages  to  be  adhered  to  by  its  contractors. 

You  will  see  that  there  U  a  good  deal  that 
can  be  done  by  Government  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  cost-price  relationship  essential  to 
an  Improvement  In  profits,  to  a  revival  of 
plant  and  equipment  spending,  and  thus  to 
the  attainment  of  a  more  satisfactory  rate 
at  growth. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  tax  cuts 
because  these  other  matters  are  more  basic. 
Let  me  comment  on  the  current  tax  dLscus- 
sions  very  briefly. 

We  can  dispose  of  the  question  of  the 
"quickie"  tax  cut;  that  is,  the  temporary  cut 
In  individual  income  taxes  very  quickly. 
This  is  an  antirecession  measure.  But  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  is  saying  that  we  are  in  a 
recession  already,  and  I  am  not  prepared  at 
this  time  to  say  that  the  outlook  is  so  bleak 
that  we  need  to  have  recourse  to  emergency 
tax  cuts.  We  do  need  a  basic  restructuring  of 
our  tax  system  and  It  would  be  enormously 
helpful  to  reduce  the  taxload.  But  that  Is 
another  matter.  We  should  get  started  on  It 
as  soon  as  we  can  but  we  must  do  it  within 
the  framework  of  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  give 
us  a  fair  chance  of  balancing  the  budget  over 
the  cycle.  Neither  ovir  domestic  nor  our  In- 
ternational affairs  will  permit  us  to  go  for 
very  long  on  a  spree  of  higher  sjsendlng, 
lower  tuMa.  and  bigger  deflclU.  This  would 
be  •  totally  unworkable  •conomlc  policy 
and  It  wouldn't  even  be  good  poUtloa.  be- 
lieve me. 

One  last  word  on  Uxee.    Of  all  the  poten- 
tially mUohlevous  ideaa  I  hav«  haartl  r«- 


cently.  none  la  more  discouraging  than  the 
notion  that  tax  cut*  for  business  would  make 
it  possible  to  give  larger  wage  increases.  But 
to  give  wage  Increases  on  this  basis  would 
totally  eliminate  the  beneficial  effects  of 
tax  reform.  If  the  dialog  does  nothing 
else,  I  hope  it  will  expose  and  eliminate  that 
idea  before  It  go<!S  any  further. 

These  are  rather  serious  questions  and  I 
am  afraid  what  I  have  had  to  say  lacks  the 
lightness  that  1»  fitting  on  what  Is,  In  every 
significant  sense,  a  happy  occasion.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  only  a  few  days 
ago.  On  another  commencement  occasion, 
one  of  our  Nation's  highest-paid  humorists, 
in  counseling  the  graduating  class  on  the 
subject  of  "going  out  into  the  world."  ad- 
vised them  as  follows:  "Don't  go."  This  is 
an  intriguing  idea  but  I  don't  advise  It. 
You  enter  into  careers  well  trained  and  you 
will  find  them.  I  am  sure,  full  of  excitement 
and  satisfaction.  May  I  say  for  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  thoee  who  have  helped  you 
reach  this  Important  milestone  in  your  lives, 
especially  for  your  parents  and  for  the  fac- 
ulty of  this  institute,  that  we  wish  you  every 
happiness  and  success.  You  will  want  to 
apply  yourselves  without  stint  to  your  indi- 
vidual work.  The  meaning  of  my  choice  of 
remarks  this  morning  Is  that  I  hope  you  will 
also  make  your  voice  heard  In  your  genera- 
tion's own  distinctive  dialog. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
f  urttier  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CAREER  COM- 
PENSATION    ACT     OF     1949.     AND 
MAKE  PERMANENT  THE  DEPEND- 
ENTS ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1950 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LxGiSLATivi  Clkrk.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (37 
U.S.C.  252).  to  Increase  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  to  make  permanent 
the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950  as 

Houaing  eotl  analy*is 


amended  (50  App   U.S.C.  2201  et  seq.). 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
laid  before  the  Senate  Is  H.R.  11221. 
providing  for  increases  in  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  personnel 
who  are  eligible  for  the  quarters  allow- 
ances are  those  for  whom  Government- 
furnished  housing  is  not  available.  The 
purpose  of  the  quarters  allowance  is  to 
offset  in  part  the  expenses  of  military 
personnel  who  must  occupy  civilian  hous- 
ing. Mr.  President,  the  quarters  allow- 
ances have  not  been  raised  since  the  14- 
percent  Increase  granted  in  1952. 

We  may  note  that  there  have  been 
increases  in  the  total  military  compen- 
sation for  most  pay  grades  as  a  result 
of  the  basic  pay  increases  in  1955  and 
1958.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
there  have  been  three  increases  in  the 
pay  of  civilian  personnel  since  there 
have  been  any  increases  in  housing  al- 
lowances for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  which  was 
developed  as  a  general  gnide  for  this 
bill  is  that  the  quarters  allowances  for 
the  various  military  grades  should  be 
related  to  the  housing  expenses  for  civil- 
ians at  income  levels  comparable  to  the 
various  military  pay  grades.  The  prem- 
ise is  that  the  housing  costs  for  civilians 
are  closely  related  to  the  costs  which 
military  personnel  are  normally  required 
to  pay  to  rent  suitable  civilian  housing. 
Page  5  of  the  committee  report  contains 
a  table  setting  forth  the  median  housing 
expenses  of  civilians  with  incomes  com- 
parable to  the  military  pay  grades.  The 
Senate  will  observe  that  these  costs  are 
closely  related  to  the  proposed  allow- 
ances contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  which  appears  on 
page  5  of  the  report  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 


Military  unnW 


O-Htftmeral    ..  ..«. 

O-Ollontcnnnt  (tfiiftal  

O-S  niHjor  (fn*"!!!! 

0-7  hrlpMllcr  Rpncral. 

0-«  colonel 

0-5  lieutenant  coloDel 

a-4  malar 

0-3eaptaln 

0-2  1st  lleutenwjt 

(>-l  *l  lieutenant 

W-4  rhU'f  warrant  oOlcw-. 

W-3  chief  warmnt  officer.. 

W-2chief  warrant  offlctT 

W-1  warrant  oOlonr 

K-Osertn*iint  maior 

E-M  iniBter  suiKeant 

K-7«enteant,  1st  class... 

K-A  staff  MTKeant 

K-5!»T«eart      - 

F-l  corporal  (moi*  tliaa  4  yean' 
Service)      


Propoerd 

loUl 
monthly 
military 
compm- 
sationi 

(I) 


IVtposed 
allowances 
with 
depend- 
ents 


12.  us.  61 
1.783,M 
l.«07.8B 
1.4Sl.n 

'  1. 127.  W 
92&38 

ws.n 

6R7.U 
537.88 
MS.M 
7W.n 
C1&98 
iaa.88 
47a  w 
573.00 
503.00 
457.90 
398.  10 
34a  00 

308. 10 


$301.00 

aoi.oo 
aoi.oo 
aoioo 
17a  10 

157.  so 
145.06 
130.06 

laaoo 
iiaio 

145.06 

13a  OS 
uaoo 
iiaio 
imoo 
laaoo 

114.00 

iia  10 

lO&OO 
M&OO 


Me<llun 
rtytllan 
housing 
expen.* ' 


(3) 


siT&ae 

173138 
175.36 
175.36 
167.  7« 
157.06 
152.30 
142.21 
126.  .M 
111.07 
145.64 
137  96 
125.  .M 
118.33 
133.27 
125.51 
11H.33 

iiaoo 
loaoo 

98.56 


90-per*»mt 

rental— IS- 

perwnt 

utUltke 

ratio  > 

(4) 


$181. 13 
181.  IS 
IHl.  IS 
181.  13 
173.88 
103.50 
1S7.33 
146.97 
13a  41 
114.89 
151. 11 
142.83 
13a  41 
122.13 
137.66 
13a  41 
122.13 
114.00 
105.00 

98.70 


MlUtary  trade 


K-4  corporal  (4  yean  or  Imb  awv- 

kse) 

K-S  private,  1st 
R-2  private  .. 
E-lre<Ttilt 


Proposal 

total 
monthly 
military 
oonpra* 


(1) 


With  2 
dependents 


E-4  corporal  (4  yean'  or  less  serv 

Ice) 

K-3  private,  1st  dtas 

K-2  private — . 

E-1  recruit 


$276.10 
MOiW 

nan 


Proposed 
allowances 

with 
d«>pend- 

ents 


WUh  2 
dependents 


$83.10 
83.10 
83.10 
83.  M> 


Medtam 
ctvUluu 
housing 
eipenae  < 


(S) 


90-peTcent 

rental    1&- 

percent 

utilltlei 

ratio  • 

(i) 


$85.  M 
83.76 
R3.16 
83.18 


With  S  with  3 

dependents  dependents 


$298.00 
262.00 
223.80 
221.20 


$106.00 
106.00 
106.00 
105.00 


$88.16 
84.  M 
83.  N 
83.18 


$81.64 

9a  3K 

80.84 
8^84 


$04.34 

91.10 

80.84 
80.84 


1  The  highest  Income  level  malntalnod  by  the  I^eral  Housing  Administration  Is  the  sin^e  bracket  of  11.200  monthly  or 

■  re  the  same,  therefore.  In  cols.  3  through  6  as  they  are  set  forth  opposite  the  grades  0-7  through  O-IO. 


»re.    The  elvlllan  figures 


r 
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BXTCNT    or     TBE    INCREASES 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  about  2.664,000  military  personnel 
now  on  active  duty.  The  increases  under 
this  bill  would  be  received  by  approxi- 
mately 1,267.000.  or  almost  half  the  total 
military  stretigth,  the  remainder  being 
ineligible  since  they  are  furnished  gov- 
ernment quarters. 

The  remainder,  oif  course,  are  ineligi- 
ble, as  they  are  now  living  in  Grovern- 
ment  quarters. 


ill 


On  a  budget  average  the  quarters  al- 
lowances are  increased  by  20  percent, 
representing  an  additional  annual  ap- 
propriated cost  of  $285  million,  approxi- 
mately. The  proposed  rates  for  each  pay 
grade  are  set  forth  on  pages  6  and  7  of 
the  committee  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


toponfd  nfw  raten  for  officers  and  varrarU  officers 


Pay  eradc 


O-H)  general 

0-9  lieutenant  general. 

0-%  major  general 

0-7  brlgarllcr  general... 

0-6  colonel ., 

0-5  lieutenant  colonel. 

0-4  major :.. 

0-3  captain 

0-2  1st  lleuU'iiant _. 

O-l  2d  Iie»iten«nt 

W-4  chief  warrant  officer. 
W-3  ehief  warrant  ofUcer..  . 
W-2  chief  warrant  ofllcer.L  . 
W-1  warrant  officer i 


l; 


4* 


Without  dependents 


Preenit 


$136.80 

U6.80 

130.  m 

13A.no 

119.  70 

102.60 

04.20 

85.50 

77.10 

OL40 

04.20 

85.  5U 

77.10 

68.40 


Propoeetl 


$iaa2o 

160.30 

ifla20 
14a  10 

130.20 

12a  00 

106.00 
0.V10 
85.20 

12a  00 

105.00 
Vi.  10 
86.20 


Dollar 
increase 


$23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
23.40 
20.40 
27.60 
25.  NO 
10.90 
18.00 
16.  HO 
2\80 
10.90 
1H.00 
16.80 


Percent 
Increase 


17.1 
17.1 
17.1 
17.1 
17.0 
20.0 
27.4 
22.8 
23.8 
24.6 
27.4 
22.  H 
23.3 
24.6 


With  derK'ndents 


Present 


—I 

$171.00 

171.00 

171.00 

171.00 

136.80 

136.80 

119.  7D 

102.60 

04.20 

S.*).  90 

119.70 

102.60 

M.20 

85.90 


ProiKMed 


$201.00 
201.00 
201.00 
201.00 

17a  10 

157.  6U 
14.1  a? 
13a  09 

uaoo 

iiaio 

Ri^  05 
130.45 

120.00 

iiaio 


Dollar 
increase 


$30.00 

3(1.00 

3a  00 

30.00 
33.30 
2a  70 
25.35 
27.45 
25.80 
24.60 
25.35 
27.85 
25.80 
24.60 


Percent 
Increase 


17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
17.5 
24.3 
15.1 
21.2 
26.8 
27.4 
28.8 
21.2 
26.8 
27.4 
28.8 


KXCOMMXNTDED     INCXEA£CS     rOB     EMUSTZD     PAT 
GRADES   E— «     (OVER    4    TEARS)     THROUGH    E-« 

Set  forth  below  are  the  Increased  pro- 
posed rates  recommended  for  the  enlisted 
pay  grades  E-4  with  over  4  years  of  service 
through  B-8.    It  will  be  noted,  as  more  fully 


explained  hereafter,  that  the  bill  revises  the 
concept  of  allowances  for  these  enlisted 
grades  by  removing  them  from  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  and  authorizes  the 
grades  a  quarters  allowance  similar  to 
officers. 


//./?.  llftl — Fecommendtd  rates  E-4  (over  4  years)  through  E-9 


Without  df  (indents 

With  dependents 

Tmy  grade 

Present 

Proposed 

Dollar 
increase 

Percent 
Increase 

Present  ' 

Proposed 

Dollar 
Incresse 

Percent 
Increase 

K-0  sergeant  major J. 

E-8  master  serffssnt 

E-7iercsant,lstelaas...j. 

E-6  staff  sergeant J,. 

K-4  senwuit . . 

4 

•  •-- 

$U.SO 
Sl.SO 

u.ao 

Sl.SO 
U.90 

ftl.SO 

$85.20 
86.20 
75. 00 
10.20 

raao 
70.  ao 

$33.90 
S3. 00 
23.70 
18.00 
1$.M 

18.00 

06.1 
6C1 
««.9 
$6.8 
«$.• 

M.8 

$77.10 
16.00 
77.10 
06.90 
n  10 
06.00 
77.10 
06.00 

n.io 

08.90 

77.10 
Ot.90 

$120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
120.00 
114.00 
114.00 

iiaio 
iiaio 

106.00 
105.00 

IQIM 
10$.  00 

$42.00 
2S.10 
42.00 
as.  10 
37.80 
18.  OU 
33.00 
13.20 
27.90 
$.10 

17.00 
8.10 

56.6 
23.8 
&&.« 

as  8 

40.0 
18.6 
42  8 
13.0 
•4.2 
8.4 

M.a 

8.4 

K-4  eorporal  vtth  evw 
>-ear»'  ssrvka ^. 

I  TItc  higher  present  uUotranev  Is  authortaed  tor  enlisted  |«rsoanel  with  9  or  mora  dependenU. 

tacomMMHWtm  auowamcm  toa  s-i**  throooh  ■-«'■  wrrs  tan  vmam  «  Tsaaa  or 

II  Sumwittrjf  0/  tnerMOM 

The  bin  rscommeixls  an  inervase  of  approximately  8  percent  tor  all  brackets  In  the  pay 
grades  E-1  through  t-f .  under  4  yean  ot  service. 

Fates  rteommcniUd  by  biU 


Pay  trade 


R-4  corporal,  under  4  yt4h. 
F-t  private,  IstdMS... 

E-2  private 

E-1  recmlt ... 


Without  dependents 


Pres- 
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$si.ao 
4Lao 

SLSO 
41.10 


Pro- 
posed 


$55.90 
59.20 
55.20 
64.20 


Dollar 
Increase 


$3.90 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Percent 
Increase 


7.6 
7.0 
7.4 
7.6 


With  1  dopendeat 


Prearat 


$77.10 
61.30 

4Lao 

6LS0 


Pro- 
posed 


$83.10 

65.au 

65.20 
55.20 


DoUw 
Increase 


$6.00 
8.00 
3.90 
S.90 


It 
iBcteaae 


7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 


Pa}- grade 


E-4  corporal,  under  4  jescL. 

E-3  private.  1st  dais | 

E-2  private .._  4 

£-1  recruit ^^ 


With  a  dependents 


Pres- 
ent 


$77.10 
77.10 

n.io 

77.10 


Pro- 
posed 


$83.10 
83.10 
83.10 
83.10 


Dollar 
increase 


$6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 


PercHit 

incTvase 


7.6 
7.8 

7.8 
7.8 


With  3  or  more  dependents 


Present 


$04w0e 
06l00 

oaoo 

06.00 


Pro- 
posed 


$106lOO 

105.00 
105.00 
105.00 


DoDar 

increase 


$8.10 

8.10 

aio 


PercMt 
increase 


&4 

84 
8.4 
8.4 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  from  these  taWes  that  for  the 
officers  and  warrant  officers  with  de- 
pendents, the  percentage  increases  range 
from  15.1  percent  for  the  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, to  28.8  percent  for  the  W-1  warrant 
officer.  The  monthly  dollar  increases 
range  from  $20.70  for  the  lieutenant 
colonel  to  $33.30  for  the  colonel,  rep- 
resenting a  24J  percent  increase.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  officer  and  warrant 
grades  this  bill  proposes  a  range  for 
quarters  allowances  of  $110.10  a  month 
for  the  second  lieutenant  and  W-1  offi- 
cer, up  to  $201  for  general  officers. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  the  result 
of  a  long  study  that  was  conducted  by 
a  committee  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, appointed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  Its  membership  was  com- 
posed of  civilian  personnel.  The  study 
grew  out  of  great  dissatisfaction  which 
existed — and  properly  so.  I  think — on  the 
part  of  many  military  personnel  that 
they  were  not  receiving  adequate  con- 
sideration in  the  matter  of  housing  off- 
station  which  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  rent. 


CHAirci 


IN   COMCXPT    rOR  CBTTAIM    XNU8TKD 

eaaoBS 


There  are  other  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  for 
a  change  in  concept  in  the  quarters  al- 
lowances for  the  senior  enlisted  grades 
E-4  with  over  4  years  through  E-9.  Un- 
der the  existing  provisions  of  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  1950  all  en- 
listed grades  are  subject  to  what  is 
known  as  the  class  Q  allotment  system. 
Under  the  1950  act  each  enlisted  person 
must  make  an  allotment  from  his  own 
pay  as  a  condition  for  receiving  the 
amounts  authorized  under  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act.  This  total  amount 
is  known  as  the  class  Q  allotment.  The 
serviceman  himself  has  no  right  to  re- 
ceive this  allotment  and  it  is  mailed 
directly  by  the  military  services  to  the 
dependent  affected.  Purthermore.  exist- 
ing law  provides  for  a  varying  allowance, 
depending  on  the  number  of  dependents. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body 
repe$tl8  the  class  Q  allotment,  in  effect, 
for  the  senior  enlisted  grades  B-4  with 
over  4  years  through  E>-9.  These  grades 
are  removed  from  the  E>ependent8  As- 
sistance Act  and  they  will  be  authorteed 
a  quarters  $klIowanee  In  the  same  manner 
as  t^cers. 

With  certain  misgivings  the  Senate 
committee  agreed  to  this  provision  In 
the  House  bill.  The  change  results  in 
their  being  a  single  pay  rate  for  those 
with  dependents.  This  change  was  made 
on  the  theory  that  the  senior  enlisted 
grades  Are  for  the  most  part  career  per- 
sonnel and  should  be  sufficiently  respon- 
sible to  their  dependents  to  be  paid  their 
own  money. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
departments  have  ample  supenrlaory 
and  command  authority  to  insure  that 
the  family  responsibilities  are  met  in 
those  few  problem  cases  that  are  certain 
to  arise  where  so  many  people  are 
affected. 

It  might  be  obserred  that  the  perma- 
nent law  makes  no  provision  for  the  class 
Q  allotment  system,  with  the  result  that 
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the  enlisted  man  would  be  authorized 
to  receive  the  sdlowance  himself. 

The  bill  continues  the  existing  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  class  Q  allotment 
system  for  the  enlisted  grades  E-4  with 
vmder  4  years  through  E-1.  The  Senate 
committee  made  2  changes  in  the  House 
bill.  First,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  have  made  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  permanent  law.  The 
Senate  committee,  after  consideration, 
voted  to  continue  the  legislation  on  a 
temporary  basis.  It  has  been  continued 
every  4  years  since  1950  as  a  part  of  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  laws. 
The  committee  was  of  the  view  that  this  _ 
measure  should  be  continued  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

Second,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would  have  an  effective  date  of  October 
1. 1962.  The  Senate  committee  amended 
the  bill  to  provide  an  effective  date  of 
January  1,  1963.  Departmental  testi- 
mony indicated  that  the  January  1  date 
was  needed  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
administrative  changes  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  elimination  of  the 
class  Q  allotment  system.  It  would  also 
result  in  lessening  the  cost  of  the  legis- 
lation by  approximately  $70  million. 

We  have  been  very  generous  with  the 
civil  employees  of  the  Government.  The 
military  personnel  need  some  increases 
in  their  housing  allowances.  The  study 
of  the  committee  indicates  that  the  rates 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  pending  meas- 
ure are  reasonable.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  it  will  cost  $70  million  annually? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  will  it 
cost? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  will  cost  much 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     How  much? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  cost  about 
$285  million  a  year.  The  $70  million 
figure  relates  to  the  date  that  the  law 
takes  effect. 

Mr.  ELLEI^TDER.  I  did  not  hear  all 
of  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Department  of 
Defense  requested  that  the  bill  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  January 
next  year.  The  House  made  it  effective 
t,he  1st  of  October  of  this  year.  The 
Senate  committee  went  along  with  the 
Department  and  voted  to  make  the  effec- 
tive date  the  1st  of  January  1963.  That 
is  where  the  $70  million  figure  came  in. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
increase  in  the  allowance  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  general  or  the  colonel  or 
the  oflQcer  who  receives  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Indeed;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  None  of  it  Is  to  be 
used  in  a  revolving  fund.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  We  have  elimi- 
nated the  revolving  fund  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  as  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Department  had  sent  it  up  in  the 
budget,  but  it  was  eliminated.  The 
construction  bill  did  provide  for  a  family 


housing  account  which  consists  only  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  The 
quarters  allowance  goes  directly  to  the 
man  in  the  service  whether  he  is  a 
general  or  a  master  sergeant  who  lives 
off  a  military  base  and  who  cannot  find 
quarters  furnished  to  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  All  of  this  is  strictly 
to  pay   for  quarters  allowances. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  lieu  of  govern- 
ment-furnished housing:  yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  be- 
lieves that  the  amount  of  the  increase 
is  normal? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  difficult  to  come 
to  an  exact  computation,  because  rental 
costs  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
are  less  than  they  are  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  impossible  to  base 
allowances  on  the  variation,  because 
there  is  not  the  same  rate.  However, 
the  overall  increases  are  believed  to  be 
fair.  There  have  been  no  increases  since 
1952,  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  overall  increases  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  increases  in  the  rent  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  would  pay  only  the  amount 
that  the  officer  or  serviceman  must  pay, 
and  no  more;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no.  That  is  not 
the  rule  at  all.  Every  first  lieutenant,  for 
example,  will  receive  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Whether  he  pays  it 
in  rent  or  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Let  us  suppose  that 
he  gets  rent  for  three-quarters  of  the 
amount  of  the  allowance.     What  hap- 
pens then? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  would  save  about 
$25  a  month.  However,  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  military  personnel  are 
paying  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  them  for  housing. 

In  some  areas,  particularly  Alaska,  the 
housing  costs  are  several  times  over 
what  the  man  would  actually  draw  if  he 
had  to  rent  his  quarters  outside. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  ruling  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  that  officers  and  others  who 
receive  allowances  should  live  in  quar- 
ters in  keeping  in  their  rank? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  we  do  not;  but  the 
reason  why  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate  is 
that  the  officers  are  complaining  that 
they  cannot  provide  quarters  on  their  al- 
lowances which  are  comparable  with 
those  of  persons  in  civilian  life  who  have 
comparable  incomes.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  try  to  equalize  the  difference. 
It  will  not  work  out  exactly  even.  There 
will  be  some  officers  who  will  perhaiis 
have  to  pay  the  difference  out  of  their 
own  allowances. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Many  of  them  will 
shop  around  to  get  their  quarters  as 
cheap  as  they  can  and  pocket  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  will  certainly 
do  that;  they  would  not  be  human  if 
they  did  not. 

Mr.   BUSH.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Georgia  jrield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.     I  shall  support  the  bill. 
but  I  wish  to  raise  a  question  concern- 


ing  retired  officers   on  the   subject   of 
recomputation. 

It  was  develoj>ed  before  the  committee 
a  few  weeks  ago.  and  the  subject  has 
been  before  us  for  some  time,  begin- 
ning in  January  1958.  when  the  incen- 
tive pay  increase  bill  was  passed,  that  re- 
tired personnel  got  no  benefit  from  the 
bill  at  that  time.  It  was  felt  by  many 
that  the  situation  was  inequitable. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  not  ex£u;tly  correct.  The  retired 
personnel  received  an  increase,  but  they 
did  not  get  one  which  was  based  on 
what  would  be  paid  in  the  same  grade 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill.  In  the 
1958  act  all  persons  retired  received  a 
6  percent  increase  except  for  those  re- 
tired in  three  and  four  star-rank  who 
received  a  16  percent  and  26  percent  in- 
crease, respectively. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  correcting  me  on  that  point.  How- 
ever, ever  since  then  there  has  been  the 
question  whether  they  should  not  have 
been  treated  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that 
of  those  who  retired  the  day  after  the 
law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  bear  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  correctness  of  that 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Comect- 
icut,  regarding  this  being  a  constant 
question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  At  that  time  I  had 
contemplated  the  offering  of  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  which  would  correct 
that  situation.  I  recall  that  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  issue  was 
raised,  but  it  was  decided  then  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee  to  postpone 
action  until  January  1963.  As  I  recall, 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  appeared  before  the 
committee  the  day  before  and  had  stated 
that  he  was  studying  the  problem.  I 
believe  he  said  he  had  a  staff  of  25  per- 
sons— which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  large 
number  of  people — who  were  studying 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  he  said  he 
had  the  issue  under  study  and  would  be 
prepared  to  make  a  positive  recommen- 
dation to  the  committee  in  January.  Is 
my  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  Secretary  stated  he  would  make  his 
recommendations  in  January,  but  he 
said  he  would  do  so  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Early  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Secre- 
tary intended  that  the  recommendation 
would  be  made  in  January.  I  have  the 
exact  language.  He  said.  "It  would  be 
presented  early  in  the  next  session." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
this  is  a  highly  controversial  question, 
one  that  has  caused  no  end  of  trouble 
in  the  committee.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  can  assure  him  that  orig- 
inally I  was  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  idea  of  recomputation,  and  I  had  no 
very  strong  feeling  about  it.  However, 
I  usually  try  to  support  the  subcommit- 
tees which  have  heard  all  the  testimony 
and  have  done  all  the  work.  For  that 
reason,  I  did  not  support  the  first  pro- 
posal to  recompute.    I  have  been  con- 
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vinced  since  then  that  recomputation 
would  not  be  fair  to  other  retired  per- 
sonnel in  the  low  grades.  We  must  have 
a  retired  increase  method  which  will  be 
fair  to  the  entire  retired  list. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Secretai-y's  report  is  received,  it  will  cor- 
rect inequities  between  the  groups. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will,  because  if  it  does  not,  Congress 
will  have  to  do  so,  since  there  are  a  large 
number  of  persons  In  the  lower  grades 
who  are  affected,  whereas  only  some 
23,000  would  draw  substantial  benefits 
from  the  direct  recomputation.  Actual- 
ly, of  the  191.000  retired  prior  to  June  1, 
1958.  there  are  about  83,000  who  would 
get  no  increase  under  recomputation; 
there  are  108.000  who  would  get  some 
increase,  but  little  for  most  in  the  lower 
grades;  then  there  are  the  23,000  in  the 
higher  officer  ranks  who  would  get  an- 
nual increases  from  $561  to  $4,586. 

Tlie  Senator  is  correct  in  stating  that 
it  is  time  that  the  Commission  studied 
all  phases  of  the  problem  of  compensa- 
tion of  military  personnel.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  will  have  to  be  some  in- 
creases in  the  compensation  of  military 
personnel,  in  view  of  the  very  generous 
Increases  which  Congress  has  granted 
the  civilian  employees.  The  study  will 
have  to  include  not  only  the  question 
of  allowances,  but  the  question  of  pur- 
chases at  commissaries  and  post  e3f= 
changes.  All  of  those  matters  are  under 
review,  and  a  package  report  should  be 
made  early  in  the  next  session  for  Con- 
gress to  consider.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  will  be  the  first  legis- 
lation the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  take  up  sifter  we  have  our  authoriza- 
tion on  the  military  program.  I  think 
it  will  have  to  come  first. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
subject  will  be  considered  very  early  in 
the  next  session. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  subject  will  be  threshed  out  by 
the  Senate  early  in  the  next  session,  if 
our  Government  endures,  as  we  all  know 
it  will.  * 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Secretary's  report  will  be  favorable 
to  readjustment,  so  as  to  overcome  the 
seeming  inequity  between  those  who  re- 
tired the  day  following  the  enactment  of 
the  1958  bill  and  those  who  retired  prior 
to  that  date.  I  think  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  an  equitable,  settlement  on  that 
difference.  [ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  group  which  is  studying  the  ques- 
tion will  recommend.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  it  will  recommend 
increases.  Just  what  form  the  increases 
will  take,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Naturally;  I  quite  under- 
stand that.  I  also  hope,  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  that  the  report  to  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  will  take  into 
account  inequities  between  the  grades. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Oh.  yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  under  the 
bill  before  our  committee  there  was  defi- 
nitely unfair  treatment  to  the  lower 
grades. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Some  of  them  received 
no  benefit.  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  why  the  re- 
computation was  not  adopted  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  statement.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain why  I  would  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  discussed  the  question 
with  representatives  of  the  Retired  Of- 
ficers' Association  as  of  yesterday  and 
today.  As  a  result  of  the  conversations, 
I  have  concluded  not  to  offer  a  pay  ad- 
justment amendment,  but  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  Secretary's  report,  when 
it  is  made,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee following  that  report,  will  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  readjustment  in  a  thor- 
oughly equitable  way,  not  only  for  the 
officers  in  the  higher  grades,  but  also 
for  the  personnel  right  down  the  line. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  he  has  made  a 
decision  which  will  be  advantageous  to 
all.  and  that  no  group  can  be  preju- 
diced by  letting  the  whole  matter  be  con- 
sidered in  one  package  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"6-25-62— B"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8, 
line  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the 
words  "January  1,  1963"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "October  1,  1962". 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
merely  changes  the  date  from  "January 
1,  1963,V  to  "October  1.  1962." 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  urged 
the  passage  of  the  bill  on  grounds  of  des- 
perate need.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  bill 
is  needed  now,  why  wait  until  1963  to 
make  it  effective?  I  should  like  to  see 
the  increase  in  quarters  allowance  be- 
come effective  on  the  day  the  bill  is 
signed  by  the  President;  but  I  know  it 
will  take  a  little  time  to  put  the  act  into 
operation.  Yet  I  can  see  no  justification 
for  putting  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
off  until  1963 — and  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1.  1962 — for  surely  that  will  be  suffi- 
cient time  in  which  to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara,  has  stated  that  the  situation  is  dis- 
graceful. Therefore.  I  ask,  then  why  de- 
lay until  1963  correcting  the  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from"  Maine. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  "ayes"  have  it,  and  tlie  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  request  a  division;  and  I 
desire  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
amendment. 

I  have  no  very  strpng  feelings  about 
the  amendment;  and  knowing  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Senate.  I  assimie  that  the 
amendment  would  have  very  strong  sup- 
F>ort,  because  it  involves  the  expenditure 
of  $70  million  more  than  the  Department 
has  requested — and  also  $70  million 
above  the  budget,  I  may  state. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
before  the  committee,  he  was  asked  about 
this  matter.    He  testified  that  it  would 


require  that  several  hundred  thousancK^ 
personnel  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  ^:„ 
change  their  allotments;  and  he  said 
that  to  the  extent  that  they  did  change 
them,  the  allotments  would  have  to  be 
processed.  He  said  a  huge  task  is  there- 
fore involved,  both  with  the  basic  rate 
changes  and  with  the  form  in  which  the 
payments  are  to  be  authorized;  and  he 
said  that  in  order  to  achieve  an  orderly 
transition  from  the  current  structure  to 
the  new  structure,  they  believe  more  time 
than  would  be  available  between  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  Octo- 
ber 1  should  be  allowed,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  continue  to  recommend  that 
the  date  be  January  1. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  deference  to  the 
Secretary— although,  as  I  have  said,  I 
have  no  strong  personal  feelings  about 
the  matter — I  feel  that  this  amendment 
should  at  least  be  made  subject  to  a 
division  vote. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr,  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.        .  -* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  was  announced  before  a 
division  was  requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
However,  the  Chair  should  have  given 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  was  on 
his  feet,  an  opportunity  to  request  a  divi- 
sion, and  should  have  announced.  "The 
'ayes'  appear  to  have  it."  But  the  Chair 
is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  Chair  actually  announced  "The 
'ayes'  have  it." 

So  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  have 
to  request  reconsideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  do  so,  although  it  has  been 
the  rule  here  for  so  long  that  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrai-y 
that  a  Senator  who  is  on  his  feet  may 
request  a  division.  However,  I  do  ask 
that  the  vote  on  the  amendment  be  re- 
considered, and  I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Martne. 
[Putting  the  question.! 

The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it;  and 
the  "noes"  have  it,  and  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11221)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read:  ^ 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  302  of  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (37  U.S.C.  252) ,  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members 
of  the  imiformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes." 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEFENSE    EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
last  night's  Washington  Star  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Zuckert. 
was  quoted  as  having  defended  the  $51.6 
billion  Kennedy  administration  budget 
against  charges  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  that  it  reflects  "unjustified 
fears"  and  "outmoded  concepts." 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  Mr. 
Zuckert,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
stated: 

I  have  never  seen  a  military  budget  which 
has  received  the  intensive  scrutiny  this  one 
has. 

If  there  was  such  scrutiny  it  certainly 
was  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where 
debate  of  this  h\ige  appropriation  was 
perfunctory. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  present  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  called  on 
former  President  Elsenhower  to  specify 
exactly  where  he  favored  reductions  in 
the  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  of  the  few 
Senators  who  have  supported  former 
President  Eisenhower  in  his  statement 
that  he  believes  the  defense  budget 
should  be  reduced;  but  at  the  time  I  did 
so,  I  also  called  on  former  President 
Eisenhower  to  indicate  where  he  favored 
making  cuts  in  the  defense  budget.  So 
I  warmly  support  the  request  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton!. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  com- 
mands the  respect,  the  admiration,  and 
the  affection  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  field  in  which 
he  is  more  expert  or  more  competent 
than  the  defense  field.  So  if  he  will 
speak  up  and  will  indicate  where  he 
believes  the  budget  should  be  cut  or 
reduced,  that  will  give  tremendous  as- 
sistance to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  hard  in  the  Congress  to  discuss 
the  defense  budget  on  its  merits  and  to 
try  to  reduce  unnecessary  spending.  In 
the  course  of  doing  so,  we  hope  to  have, 
of  course,  a  stronger  defense,  not  a 
weaker  one ;  and  we  hope  to  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  eliminating  the  wasteful  diver- 
sion of  men  and  material  as  well  as 
money  Into  outmoded  weapons;  and  in- 
stead obtaining  the  strongest  defense  we 
possibly  can  obtain. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  former 
President  Eisenhower  said : 

Accordingly.  I  personally  believe — with,  I 
am  sure,  very  little  contpany  In  either 
party — that  the  defense  budget  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  trouble  is  that  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower  is  likely  to 


have  very  little  support  in  that  connec- 
tion unless  he  specifies  where  he  thinks 
the  cuts  should  be  made. 

It  happens  that  I  favored  reducing  the 
appropriation  for  an  additional  aircraft 
carrier.  The  position  taken  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  could  add  great 
and  even  decisive  strength  to  that  posi- 
tion; and  I  believe  that  in  the  future, 
when  these  appropriations  come  up 
again,  we  can  make  solid  progress  in 
terms  of  reducing  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures, if  the  former  President  will  sup- 
port us. 

Once  again  I  assert  that  I  shall  never 
vote  to  make  any  reduction  in  our  de- 
fense expenditures  which  in  my  judg- 
ment would  in  any  significant  way 
weaken  our  national  security.  But  I  do 
favor  making  reductions  in  the  defense 
budget,  because,  as  former  President 
Eisenhower  has  stated.  I  believe  we  are 
wedded  to  outmoded  concepts ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  weaker,  not 
a  stronger,  defense  when  we  wastefully 
spend  money  on  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 


COUNTRY  NO  LONGER  FACES  POS- 
SIBILITY OF  SERIOUS  ECONOMIC 
.      DEPRESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  called 
for  a  debate  on  economic  policy.  As  I 
said  yesterday.  I  think  that  request  by 
the  President  is  a  very  wise  one,  and 
certainly  we  need  such  a  debate. 

As  has  recently  been  Indicated,  the 
meeting  of  the  Economic  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  In  Europe 
indicated  that  today  even  the  leading 
economic  experts  in  Europe  are  very 
much  undecided  about  the  economic 
dilemma  which  faces  the  leading  coun- 
try in  the  free  world,  the  United  States 
of  America.  So  this  is  an  ideal  time  for 
a  debate  among  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  re- 
gard to  the  economic  policies  which 
should  be  adopted. 

Leading  spokesmen  for  the  admin- 
istration have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  tax  cut.  and  the  President  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  believes  that  he  should 
have  greater  authority  to  increase 
spending.  So  we  have  some  definite 
policy  proposals  to  consider. 

In  an  article  published  this  morning. 
Walter  Lippmann  takes  the  position  that 
he  believes  the  administration  has  not 
done  enough  in  provoking  an  economic 
debate,  because  it  has  not  requested  a 
tax  cut  this  year,  and  has  been  a  little 
vague  about  the  kind  of  tax  cut  it  wants 
made  next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  Mr.  Lippmann.  I  believe  we  do 
have  the  basic  question  before  us;  and 
I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested In  economic  policy  now  have  a 
golden  opportunity,  and  should  either 
come  forward  with  our  own  alternatives 
to  the  administration's  proposals,  or  else 
we  should  support  the  administration's 
proposals. 

This  afternoon,  I  should  like  to  stress 
the  importance  of  having  all  Americans, 
particularly  those  In  high  policymaking 


positions  In  either  business  or  the  gov- 
ernment, recognize  that  it  is  no  longer 
likely  that  we  shall  face  a  serious  de- 
pression. The  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  H\imphrey.  stated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  we  continue  with  the  kind 
of  extravagant  spending  that  has  been 
urged,  we  might  have  "a  depression  that 
will  curl  your  hair." 

I  think  he  was  a  very  distinguished 
man  and  a  very  successful  businessman, 
but  I  think  If  we  adopt  the  notion  that 
we  must  act  suddently  one  way  or  an- 
other to  prevent  a  depression,  we  are 
likely  to  take  panic  action  or  precipitous 
action  that  would  be  unwise  and  unnec- 
essary. 

At  the  same  time,  others  have  said 
that  unless  we  have  a  tax  cut,  unless  we 
have  increased  spending  immediately, 
unless  the  Government  takes  decisive 
action  either  now  or  beginning  early 
next  year,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  de- 
pression. I  think  this  is  wrong.  I  think 
we  must  recognize  the  great  difference  in 
the  economy  we  are  now  enjoying  as 
compared  with  the  economy  that  ex- 
isted not  30  years  ago.  but  only  10  years 
ago. 

I  have  In  my  hand  the  economic  Indi- 
cators for  June  1962.  the  most  recently 
available  economic  indicators.  They 
show  that  the  element  of  personal  In- 
come, which  has  risen  most  rapidly,  is 
transfer  payments.  These  are  social 
security  payments,  unemplojrment  com- 
pensation payments,  and  pajmients  of 
that  kind,  these  have  been  rising  rapidly, 
and  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly.  They 
now  constitute  a  perfectly  immense 
source  of  income  that  is  stable  and  in- 
creasing, and  In  a  recession  or  depres- 
sion would  not  decline,  but  would  In- 
crease. 

How  great  these  pajrments  are  as  com- 
pared with  1953  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1953  the  transfer  payments  con- 
stituted $14.3  billion.  Today,  less  than 
10  years  later,  they  are  $33  billion— 2  Vi 
times  as  large. 

We  now  have  a  situation  in  which 
transfer  payments — social  security  and 
imemployment  compensation  payments 
primarily — are  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  all  the  dividends  paid  in  this  coun- 
try. Shortly  they  will  be  higher  than  all 
business  and  professional  income  re- 
ceived in  this  coimtry.  They  are  three 
times  as  high  as  all  the  farm  Income  re- 
ceived In  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  within  3  or  4  years  they  are  going 
to  be  the  greatest  source  of  income  other 
than  salaries  and  wages.  In  depression 
this  Income  which  was  nonexistent  30 
years  ago  and  relatively  small  10  years 
ago  will  Increase,  not  decrease. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.      Mr.    President," 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  calling  on  the  former  Com- 
mander In  Chief  as  well  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  who  criticized  the 
defense  budget  we  recently  passed  as 
being  too  high.  It  is  easy  whenever  a 
bill  gets  as  large  &s  $42  billion,  to  say 
It  Is  too  high,  but  the  essential  thing 
is  to  point  out  what  items  should  be 
cut.  In  the  testimony  before  us,  from 
all  the  experts  there,  they  were  asking 
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for  a  budget  25  percent  more  than  they 
got.  They  were  the  experts.  The  House 
cut  their  requests  down  alwut  $500  mil- 
lion. Most  of  our  restoration  was  for 
the  B-70. 

I  think  they  ought  to  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  want  the  B-70  or 
not,  and  not  piddle  around,  as  I  told 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  said, 
'you  may  recall  the  quotation.  If  you 
are  going  to  cross  the  Rubicon,  cross  it — 
don't  stand  in  the  middle  and  reach  lor 
both  sides.'  Either  we  want  it  or  we 
do  not  want  it."  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  said,  the  B-70  is  the  only  recog- 
nized superiority  we  have  over  Russia; 
they  cannot  touch  it. 

Now  coming  to  the  economic  problem. 
I  agree  that  we  have  built-in  safeguards 
that  we  did  not  have  in  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's,  but  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  thirties 
banks^  made  loans  on  real  estate  on  an 
estimated  50  percent  of  their  value  and 
went  broke.  Now  banks  are  making 
loans  on  real  estate  on  90  percent  or 
more  of  their  value.  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  that  if  we  have  a  real 
depression,  real  estate  values  will  go 
down  more  than  10  percent?  If  they 
do.  we  have  billions  of  dollars  tied  up 
in  FHA  loans  by  banks  and  insurance 
companies.  Whether  that  will  "curl  your 
hair  or  not."  it  will  be  very  bad.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  we  should  not 
engage  in  reckless  spending. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  his  opposition  to  reck- 
less spending.  We  have  Government  in- 
surance on  mortgages  that  we  did  not 
have  In  the  deep  depression  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  true,  to 
the  extent  of  $38  billion,  but  how  much 
money  do  we  have  .behind  that?  Very 
little.  T 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  'We  also  have  Gov- 
ernment Insurance  on  bank  deposits, 
which.  If  It  has  not  made  banks  com- 
pletely runproof  or  ruinproof.  has  come 
very  close  to  it.  It  has  been  many  years 
since  there  has  been  any  bank  failure. 
I  feel  this  Is  another  great  source  of 
strength. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  Is  recognition 
on  the  part  of  business  and  Government 
leaders  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  afraid 
of  a  serious  depression  simply  because 
the  stock  market  is  dropping  sharply, 
and  that  we  should  have  solid  confidence 
in  the  overall  economic  system  we  have. 

I  had  called  attention  to  transfer  pay- 
ments and  the  fact  that  these  payments 
have  become  a  stabilizing  Influence  on 
income. 

I  now  point  to  another  firm  basis  of 
even  graver  Importance.  A  recent  anal- 
ysis by  U.S.  News  k  World  Report  shows 
that  three-quarters  of  total  spending — 
three-quarters  of  the  gross  national 
product — represents  spending  of  the  type 
that  tends  to  stay  up  regardless  of  busi- 
ness conditions  and  actions  in  down- 
turns. Spending  on  food,  clothing,  and 
other  soft  goods  represents  $160  billion. 
Spending  for  rent,  transportation,  and 
so  forth  represents  spending  of  $147  bil- 
lion. Government  spending — which  we 
recognize  Is  unlikely  to  decrease  in  a 
recession,  but  perhaF>s  Increase — repre- 
sents another  $110  billion.     These  ex- 


penditures alone  represent  three-quar- 
ters of  our  gross  national  product.  In  a 
recession  period  they  will  not  drop  sig- 
nificantly.   They  are  stable. 

ECONOMIC    OUTLOOK    GOOD 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  this 
analysis  Is  one  that  Is  not  stressed  as 
much  as  I  think  It  should  be.  In  the 
quarter  of  the  economy  where  si>ending 
does  tend  to  fluctuate,  there  Is  no  pres- 
ent basis  for  fearing  recession.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  substantial  expectation 
of  expansion  and  Improvement.  For- 
tune magazine  today  has  come  out  with 
the  prediction  that  the  next  2  years  are 
going  to  be  prosperous  and  expansive. 

When  we  recognize  fully  the  main  In- 
gredients of  this  segment  where  the 
economy  has  fluctuated,  we  see  five  types 
of  spending.  One  is  on  automobiles,  in 
which  spending  has  been  about  $45  bil- 
lion. I  think  anyone  who  thinks  about 
the  automobile  industry  must  recognize 
that  this  industi-y  has  done  well  this 
year,  better  than  it  has  done  since  1955, 
and  gives  every  promise  of  continuing 
to  be  good  in  coming  years.  We  have 
more  highways  than  ever,  and  more 
people  who  will  be  driving.  We  have  a 
substantially  sustained  Income  from  the 
source.  We  have  every  hope  and  Indi- 
cation that  automobiles  will  continue  to 
be  in  demand.  esF>ecially  because  of  the 
Increasing  competitive  situation  In  the 
automobile  Industry,  and  because  prices 
and  costs  have  stabilized. 

HOMEBUILDING  EXPECTED  TO  IMPROVE 

The  second  typ)e  of  spending  has  suf- 
fered a  long  cyclical  downturn.  It 
should  begin  to  turn  up;  That  Is.  home 
construction  with  $43  billions  Involved. 
And  In  fact,  housing  starts  have  Im- 
proved. Home  Improvements  have  In- 
creased substantially.  But  they  are 
still  below  what  they  were  In  1950. 
With  more  people,  more  Income  and 
greater  likelihood  of  more  family  forma- 
tions, there  is  every  expectation  that 
homebuUdlng  will  be  Increased.  The 
construction  cycle  suggests  such  an  im- 
provement is  due. 

Also,  this  area  is  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  considerable  extent  be- 
cause of  Government  determination  of 
interest  rates,  which  have  such  an 
enormously  Impoi-tant  bearing  on  home- 
buUdlng. 

In  the  period  1955-57.  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  began  a  policy  of  hard 
money  and  Increased  Interest  rates,  al- 
though income,  wages,  and  population 
were  Increasing,  homebulldlng  dropped 
sharply.  I  submit  the  drop  was  directly 
attributable  to  high  and  rising  interest 
rates.  Interest  Is  such  a  big  and  decisive 
cost  in  homebulldlng.  A  1 -percent  dif- 
ference in  Interest  rates  on  a  $20,000 
home  paid  for  over  30  years  could  make 
a  $3,000  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
home. 

So  here  is  an  area  where.  If  the  policy- 
makers on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Treasury  Department  can  de- 
cide to  give  the  economy  a  stimulus. 
They  can  reduce  Interest  rates  and  In- 
crease homebulldlng.  There  Is  a  great. 
I>ent-up  demand  In  this  field.  I  think 
we  can  exp>ect.  on  any  basis,  to  have  this 
area  of  the  economy  improve  steadily. 


The  next  Item  is  Investment  In  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  where  $28  bil- 
lion of  spending  is  exp>ected. 

Of  course,  the  stimulation  for  this 
portion  of  the  economy  is  a  part  of  the 
Presidents  tax  bill.  In  which  he  pro- 
ix)sed  the  investment  credit.  I  hapt}en 
to  oppose  that  proposal.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  sound.  However,  if  the  administra- 
tion proposal  would  have  any  effect  at 
all  It  should  have  some  stimulating,  not 
discouraging  effect,  if  it  should  pass. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
Is  engaged  In  a  revision  of  the  deprecia- 
tion schedules.  Many  people  think  this 
is  a  wise  and  necessary  policy,  and  would 
stimulate  investment  In  new  machinery 
and  equipment.    It  certainly  should. 

At  any  rate,  the  automation  which 
the  economic  exi>erts  say  is  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  our  economy  Is  likely  to  as- 
sist in  stimulating  the  new  machinery 
and  equipment  area  substantially.  So 
here  is  a  third  area  in  which  we  can  ex- 
pect an  expansive  not  a  contracting  ef- 
fect on  the  economy. 

The  next  area  of  fiuctuatlon  In  our 
economy  which  might  fiuctuate  up  or 
down  Is  additions  to  Inventories  of  busi- 
ness. This  Is  another  area  In  which  we 
can  expect  in  the  future  a  stimulating 
effect  in  the  economy,  because  inven- 
tories have  not  increased  lately  as  sales 
have  increased.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  inventories.  But  now  that 
Inventories  are  low  relative  to  sales  we 
can  expect  not  only  a  stabilizing  Infiu- 
ence  In  the  economy  but  also  an  ex- 
pansionary effect  In  this  regard. 

EXPORTS  MAY  BE  A  FACTOR 

The  only  other  area  remaining  is  a 
relatively  small  item,  the  net  exports  to 
other  countries  of  about  $3  billion.  We 
all  expect  that  If  no  other  major  bill  of 
this  administration  should  pass  this  ses- 
sion, the  President's  trade  bill  Is  very 
likely  to  pass.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
President's  trade  bill  is  to  increase  ex- 
ports to  other  countries.  That  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  bill.  While  the 
trade  bill  Is  controversial  and  will  affect 
some  Industries  In  our  Nation  in  an  un- 
favorable manner,  we  all  agree  it  is 
likely  to  have  an  overall  effect  of  stimu- 
lating exports. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  every  one  of 
these  items — the  automobile  Industry, 
the  homebulldlng  Industry,  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  additions  to  in- 
ventories, and  net  exp>orts  to  other  coun- 
tries— we  can  expect  the  economy  to 
move  ahead,  to  expand,  and  to  Improve. 

So  far  as  the  remainder  of  the  econ- 
omy Is  concerned,  as  the  U.S.  News  i 
World  Report  In  its  very  careful  analysis 
shows,  these  are  areas  in  which  we  are 
very  unlikely  to  observe  a  cutback  In 
spending.  We  have  not  had  that  In  the 
past.  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  necessities  which  are  bought 
by  American  families  will  continue  to 
be  bought. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  me  It  makes  sense  for  the  policy- 
makers, whether  they  be  in  business  or 
in  Government,  to  realize  that  we  have 
a  stable  economy,  an  economy  which  is 
likely  to  move  ahead,  an  economy  which 
can  be  stimulated  further  by  dijxipping 
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the  present  very  rigorous  tight-money 
policy  which  has  resulted  in  the  tightest 
ratio  between  the  money  supply  and  the 
gross  national  product  that  has  been  ex- 
p>erienced  in  30  years.  Under  these  cir- 
cimistances,  it  seems,  a  sharp  tax  cut  or 
an  increase  in  Government  spending  Is 
not  warranted. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
I  wish  to  make  in  connection  with 
economic  policy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield,  before  he  embarks  upon 
a  new  subject? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  an  econo- 
mist, but  it  has  seemed  strange  to  me 
that  so  much  fear  could  be  expressed 
with  business  generally  moving  as  well 
as  it  is.  Employment  is  high.  The 
freight  car  loadings,  retail  sales,  and 
standards  of  that  kind  are  favorable. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  always 
disturl)ed  me  about  the  base  of  our  whole 
economy  and  business  life  has  been  the 
great  reduction  in  our  gold  supply.  It 
may  not  mean  anything.  Some  people 
say  it  does  not.  As  a  practical  matter, 
though,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
enough  gold  on  hand  to  meet  the  out- 
standing notes  against  it.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the 
bank  at  Fort  Knox  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions set  out  by  way  of  law..  There  is  a 
25  percent  requirement,  I  believe,  for 
backing  of  the  cvtfrency.  There  are  for- 
eign holdings  of  dollar  credits  which 
must  be  paid  in  gold,  much  greater  in 
amount  than  previously. 

I  think  that  if  we  get  into  any  serious 
trouble,  it  will  be  partly  psychological. 

Does  the  Senator  think  there  is  any 
danger  whatever  that  there  may  be  a 
rim  on  the  gold  of  America  from  abroad, 
due  to  fears  generated  by  the  debacle  in 
the  stock  market? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter  which  we  should  consider 
carefully. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  pajrments  which  exists, 
which  will  continue  to  deplete  and  to 
limit  the  gold  supply,  is  a  problem  we 
have  not  solved  or  even  begxm  to  solve. 
The  stock  market  effect  is  boimd  to  be 
adverse  in  this  situation. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  the  for- 
eign claims  on  our  gold  have  Increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  exceed  our  gold 
supply.  If  as  is  very  urilikely  the  foreign 
claims  should  be  called,  then  our  gold 
supply  could  possibly  be  completely  ex- 
hausted. This  conceivably  could  be  true 
even  if  we  gave  up  the  present  legally 
mandatory  25  percent  gold  backing  for 
currency. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  things 
which  we  can  do.  One  of  them  is  to  try 
to  have  a  balanced  budget.  We  can  try 
to  have  a  situation  which  will  Inspire 
confidence  on  the  part  of  people  abroad. 
I  think  this  also  would  help  to  contribute 
toward  a  solving  of  the  specific  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

The  difHculty  is  that  although  the 
United  States  has  a  very  favorable  bal- 


ance of  trade,  it  has  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  because  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  because  of  the  fact 
that  our  troop*  are  stationed  abroad, 
and  also  because  of  some  exodus  of 
American  capital  abroad.  I  think  all 
these  things  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  our  Government. 

There  will  be  a  very  serious  problem  if 
we  do  get  into  the  position  of  depleting 
our  gold,  and  it  might  become  so  serious 
that  we  might  have  to  interrupt  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  Some  people  feel 
that  might  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

What  would  be  even  more  dangerous 
is  that  we  might  have  to  interrupt  the 
stationing  of  American  troops  abroad. 
We  might  have  to  csdl  back  some  of  those 
troops. 

To  some  extent,  this  problem  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  by  the  action 
taken  under  President  Eisenhower,  when 
he  ordered  the  elimination  of  support 
for  the  families  of  servicemen  stationed 
abroad.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice  for 
those  who  served  abroad.  It  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  morale.  I  am  sure 
that  former  President  Eisenhower  gave 
that  order  with  great  reluctance. 

Of  course,  a  more  definitive  action 
would  be  to  bring  the  troops  home. 
Therefore.  I  say  this  may  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  defense  of  the  free  world, 
and  it  concerns  us  very  much. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  things  which 
we  can  do,  but  I  think  the  basic  action 
we  can  take  is  to  make  sure  there  is  a 
stable,  respected,  and  effective  fiscal 
policy  in  this  country  which  will  result 
in  balancing  the  budget,  certainly  in 
times  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  of  the  things 
which  has  prompted  me  consistently  to 
vote  for  reiductions  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  the  fear  that  we  might 
put  into  the  hands  of  others — even 
though  of  friends — the  power  to  de- 
moralize our  economy,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. That  would  be  an  almost  certain 
result  if  there  were  to  be  a  nm  on  our 
gold  holdings.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  slight 
run,  for  we  have  been  experiencing  that 
for  a  couple  6t  years.  There  has  been 
a  gradual  depletion  of  our  gold  stocks. 
However,  all  the  creditors  have  not  come 
in  to  stand  at  the  door  at  one  time,  as 
we  have  seen  on  the  closing  of  a  bank 
when  a  president  absconded  with  the 
money  of  the  depositors.  The  depositors 
lined  up  at  the  doors. 

If  all  of  the  holders  of  dollar  credits 
were  to  line  up  at  one  time,  I  think  it 
might  demoralize  our  economy  a  great 
deal,  and  to  a  certain  extent  offset  the 
fine  safeguards  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  The  feeling  on  the  part 
of  European  economists  and  bankers 
seems  to  be  mixed.  A  majority  of  them, 
according  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  feel  that  we  should  try  to  get 
our  economy  moving  by  a  tax  reduction, 
by  increasing  our  spending,  and  by  hav- 
ing high  interest  rates.  I  take  the  exact- 
ly opposite  position. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  recent 
reports  suggest  a  number  of  Exiropean 
economists  disagree  with  the  majority 
opinion  and  feel  that  the  United  States 


can  follow  a  successful  policy  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  of  monetary  ease.  Along 
that  line,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  argu- 
ment always  made  agsiinst  those  of  us 
who  favor  some  credit  ease  is  that  this 
win  aggravate  the  balance  of  payments 
situation  because  if  UJ3.  interest  rates 
are  lower  than  the  interest  rates  abroad 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  people  who 
invest  in  this  country's  obligations  to 
sell  those  obligations  and  to  buy 
bonds  abroad,  particularly  the  short- 
term  obligations.  I  might  say  almost 
exclusively  the  short-term  obligations, 
since  those  involve  virtually  no  risk. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  conten- 
tion. One  answer  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  can  follow  a  policy  of 
keeping  interest  rates  on  short-term  ob- 
ligations high — a  policy  which  has  not 
been  followed  but  which  could  be  fol- 
lowed— and  keeping  Interest  rates  on 
long-term  obligations  low.  If  the  Board 
did  that  we  would  not  lose  our  capital. 
There  would  be  a  stimulation  of  home 
building  and  a  stimulation  of  other  in- 
diistries  which  depend  upon  low  interest 
rates. 

The  other  proposal,  which  I  do  not 
support  but  which  has  a  great  deal  of 
support  In  the  Senate,  I  know,  for  I 
have  talked  to  a  number  of  Senators 
who  feel  this  way,  as  well  as  support 
among  some  economists  in  this  country, 
relates  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  virtually  the  only  country  In  the  free 
world  which  has  not  had  controls  on 
the  movements  of  capital.  While  this 
is  a  recourse  we  reluctantly  would  take, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
could  not  say  to  investors,  to  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  higher  interest 
rates  abroad  by  moving  their  capital, 
the  taking  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  could  endanger  the  position  of 
our  gold  and  the  position  of  our  defense 
establishment  throughout  the  world. 
You  are  therefore  not  permitted  to  in- 
vest American  capital  In  foreign  bonds. 

So  I  think  there  are  answers.  We  can 
stimulate  oxir  economy,  in  my  judgment, 
and  stimulate  it  substantially  without 
nmning  a  bigger  deficit,  without  increas- 
ing spending  sharply,  and  without  sharp 
reduction  in  taxes  at  a  time  when  we  are 
enjoying  prosperous  periods,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  enjos^tng  a  peaceful  period. 
Now,  if  ever,  we  should  have  a  surplus, 
or  at  least  a  balance  in  our  budget,  we 
ought  to  have  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Why  There 
Will  Be  No  Big  Setback  in  Business"  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
issue  of  July  2,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wht   Theex  Will    Bk   No   Bio   Setback   in 
Business 

Once  more  talk  of  recession  Is  heard  In 
Washington.  This  time  It  Is  related  to  the 
upset  in  the  stock  market.  Late  1962  or 
early  1963  Is  referred  to  most  often  as  the 
probable  starting  point  for  a  decline  In 
business.  ' 

The  possibility  of  a  recession  in  1963  was 
mentioned  publicly  on  June  19  by  Ewan 
Clague.  n.S.  Commissioner  of  Lat>or  Statis- 
tics.   Speaking  In  AtlanUc  City,  Mr.  Clague 
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pointed  out  there  has  been  a  business  de- 
cline every  2  or  3  years  since  Wor^d  War  IL 
He  added  that  it  was  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  Btockmarket  sag  would  hasten  a  reces- 
sion. 

If  the  stock  market  does  turn  out  to  be 
signaling  another  roceasion,  the  povern- 
ment's  planners  fire  confident  that  it  will 
be  moderate.  They  point  out  that  in  past 
recessions,  industrial  output  has  dipped 
from  5  to  14  percent;  personal  Income  very 
lictle.  and  gross  natiopal  product  scarcely 
at  all. 

NO    BUBBLES    W)    BTJKST? 

Other  reasons  are  given  for  confidence. 
For  one  thing,  the  OoTomment's  appraisers 
of  the  business  outlook  see  no  speculative 
bubbles  that  are  likely  to  burst,  now  that  the 
stock  market  has  gone  through  a  severe 
shakeout. 

Effect  of  the  stock  market  upset  on  busi- 
ness confidence  and  individual  spending 
plans  is  described  as  uncertain. 

At  bottom,  however,  the  confidence  of  Gov- 
ernment planners  in  the  underlying  strength 
of  business  rests  upon  grounds  other  than 
business  sentiment.  These  planners  see  a 
number  of  cushions  in  the  American  econ- 
omy that  tend  to  soften  any  downward  trend 
in  business  activity. 

An  important  point  Is  made  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  (3  out  of  every  $4  in  the  Na- 
tion's total  spending  now  Is  subject  to  very 
little  fluctuation.  That  provides  a  substan- 
tial underpinning  for  general  business 
activity. 

THE    BTC    SPSNDEItS 

More  than  20  percent  of  total  dollars  s[>ent 
are  government  dollars — payments  made  by 
Federal,  State,  and  locnl  governments  for 
goods  and  services.  Qovernment  spending 
now  is  on  the  rise.  Demand  coming  from 
government  for  goods  and  services  will  In- 
crease In  the  period  ahead. 

Another  cushion  Is  the  flow  of  dollars  that 
Individuals  and  famlllieis  spend  for  neces- 
sities— food,  clothing,  gasoline  ahd  other 
types  of  soft  goods.  This  amounts  to  more 
than  29  percent  of  the  country's  total 
spending.  The  outlay  for  necessities  seldom 
decreases  much  when  business  activity 
slackens. 

A  third  cushion  Is  provided  by  spending 
for  services — rent,  transportation,  home  re- 
pairs, medical  care.  This  accounts  for  nearly 
27  percent  of  total  spending,  and  people  have 
been  increasing  their  outlay  for  services  for 
many  years,  during  periods  of  good  business 
and  bad. 

That  leaves  less  than  $1  in  94  that  is 
subject  to  sharp  fluctuations  as  business  goes 
up  and  down. 

At  the  present  time,  Qovernment  planners 
fall  to  detect  any  pronounced  weakness  in 
this  less  stable  area  of  spending.  Spending 
for  autos,  furniture,  appliances  has  held 
high.  Business  Investment  in  new  equip- 
ment, though  less  than  the  planners  had 
exi>ected,  also  Is  going  on  at  a  relatively 
high  level. 

Building  activity  seeims  to  be  headed  for 
another  record  year.  Residential  building, 
lagging  early  in  the  year,  recently  has  turned 
\»p  sharply — largely  In  apartments. 

OUTLOOK    IN    IKVENTOKIES 

It  is  pointed  out  that  shifts  In  Inventories 
of  business  often  are  a  cituse  of  trouble.  The 
signs  are.  however,  that  Inventory  accumula- 
tion has  not  been  excessive.  Steel  Inven- 
tories. In  fact,  are  getting  down  to  the  point 
where  Increased  buying  Is  expected  to  be 
forced  by  September.  The  ratio  of  Inven- 
tories to  sales  Is  shown  by  Government  re- 
ports to  be  niuch  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
So  the  planners  believe  that  In  the  period 
Immediately  ahead  Inventory  policies  will 
not  be  a  drag  on  activity. 

In  the  Judgment  of  officials  who  advise  on 
Government  policy,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  present  total  spending  Is  of  the  type  that 


will  be  maintained  or  will  rise  through  this 
year  and  in  1963.  And  they  do  not  expect  a 
collapse  in  the  purchase  of  cars,  homes,  and 
household  goods,  even  though  demand  for 
these  Items  may  shrink  a  bit. 

Another  soiu-ce  of  strength  for  bxislness  Is 
seen  by  Government  analysts  In  stable  per- 
sonal Income.  When  business  turns  down 
and  workers  lose  Jobs,  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  old-age  pensions  turn  up.  Govern- 
ment payrolls  also  usually  expand.  To- 
gether, these  payments  make  up  around  20 
percent  of  total  personal  Income  and  act  to 
offset  shifts  In  other  types  of  Income. 

In  the  1957-58  recession.  Income  of  wage 
and  salary  workers,  business  proprietors  and 
farmers,  payments  on  dividends,  rents  and 
Interest  dropped  by  $5.7  billion  a  year.  But 
benefit  payments  and  Government  payrolls 
went  up  by  $3.2  billion,  holding  the  decline 
to  $2.5  blUlon.  That  performance  was  re- 
peated in  1960-61,  when  a  decline  of  $2.8 
billion  in  other  personal  Income  was  offset 
by  a  rise  of  $2.1  billion  in  Government  wages 
and  salaries  and  in  benefits.  That  held  the 
overall  dip  to  a  modest  $700  million. 

These  cushions  In  personal  Income  tend  to 
keep  Individual  purchasing  power  on  an  even 
keel  and  thus  bolster  total  consumer  spend- 
ing. 

Planners  cite  additional  protections  against 
serious  business  setbacks. 

Farm  incomes,  for  example,  are  protected 
by  Government  price  supports  and  other 
aids.  Bank  deposits  and  shares  in  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  Insured  by  the 
Government,  thus  protecting  people's  savings 
and  insuring  against  financial  panics. 
Mortgages  now  can  be  paid  off  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  many  are  insured  by 
the  Government.  That  prevents  a  wave  of 
foreclosures. 

IT   RECESSION    COMES 

In  the  years  since  the  deep  1929  depres- 
sion, Government  has  instaUed  a  whole  se- 
ries of  safeguards  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  that  crash.  Observers  cite  the  mild  re- 
cessions of  1946-49,  1953-54,  1957-58,  and 
1960-61  as  evidence  that  these  safeguards 
are  reliable.  They  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  safeguards  will  not  operate  effectively 
again  if  a  recession  occurs  late  this  year 
or  early  In  1963. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  to  stem  a  downturn  in  business. 
Government  can  and  probably  will  increase 
its  own  spending  to  offset  a  drop  in  private 
business.  A  tax  cut  to  add  to  people's  pur- 
chasing power  and  to  corporate  profits  al- 
ready has  been  promised  for  next  year. 

Actually,  as  the  Government  planners  view 
the  problem,  the  Issue  is  not  how  to  prevent 
a  recession  from  leading  to  a  severe  setback, 
but  how  to  Increase  total  business  activity. 
The  way  to  solve  that  problem  has  not  yet 
been  found  by  the  President  and  his  advisers, 
but  they  are  considering  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches. Among  them  are  more  liberal  de- 
preciation allowances  for  business.  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  stimulate  investment, 
promote  growth,  and  provide  Jobs. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  planners  are 
scanning  the  economic  skies  for  signs  of  re- 
cession. 


MANN  CREEK  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT.  IDAHO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1580, 
Senate  bill  405.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  405> 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Mann  Creek  Federal  reclama- 


tion project,  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  10, 
after  the  word  "block",  to  strike  out: 

Costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  In  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
within  the  ability  of  the  Irrigators  to  repay 
within  said  fifty-year  period  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  reclamation  fund  from  such 
net  revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  disposition  of  power  marketed  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  as  are 
over  and  above  those  required  to  meet  any 
other  present  capital  costs  assigned  for  re- 
pajrment  from  such  revenues. 

And  insert: 

Costs  aUocated  to  irrigation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
within  the  ability  of  the  irrigators  to  repay 
within  the  repa3mient  period  or  |>eriods 
herein  specified,  shall  be  returned  to  the 
reclamation  fund  within  such  period  or 
periods  from  revenues  derived  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  the  disposition  of 
power  marketed  through  the  Federal  power 
system  in  southern  Idaho. 

And  after  line  24,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized,  in  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project,  to  construct  basic  public  rec- 
reation faclUtlee  but  such  facilities  (other 
than  those  necessary  to  protect  the  project 
works  and  the  visiting  public)  shall  not  be 
constructed  until  an  agreement  has  been 
executed  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  an  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an  appro- 
priate local  agency  or  organization  to  assume 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  facili- 
ties. The  cost  of  constructing  such  facul- 
ties shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
turnable  under  the  reclahaatlon  laws. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Thei  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized.  In  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project,  to  construct  mlnlmiun  basic 
public  recreation  facilities,  and  to  acquire 
such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  such  facilities  (other  than  those 
necessary  to  protect  the  project  works  and 
the  visiting  public)  shall  not  be  constructed 
until  an  agreement  has  been  executed  by  the 
State  of  Idaho,  an  agency  or  p>oIltical  sub- 
division thereof,  or  an  appropriate  local 
agency  or  organization  to  assume  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  faclUtles.  The 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable  under 
the  reclamation  laws. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water  for 
approximately  five  thousand  and  one  hun- 
dred acres,  conserving  and  develc^lng  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  providing  recreational  ben- 
efits, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws 
(Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), Is  airthorized  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  facilities  of  the  Mann  Creek 
Federal  reclamation  project,  Idaho.  The 
principal  works  of  the  project  shall  consist 
of  a  dam  and  reservoir,  diversion  facilities 
from  the  reservoir,  and  drainage  facilities. 
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See.  2.  The  base  period  provided  in  sub- 
section (d),  section  9.  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939,  as  amended,  for  repay- 
ment of  the  construction  cost  properly 
chargeable  to  any  block  of  lands  and  assigned 
to  be  repaid  by  Irrigators  may  be  extended  to 
fifty  years,  exclusive  of  any  development  pe- 
riod, from  the  time  water  Is  first  delivered  to 
that  block.  Costs  allocated  to  irrigation  In 
excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  within  the  ability  of  the  Irri- 
gators to  repay  within  the  repayment  period 
or  periods  herein  specified,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  reclamation  fund  within  such  period 
or  periods  from  revenues  derived  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  the  disposition 
of  power  marketed  through  the  Federal  power 
system  in  southern  Idaho. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized,  in  connection  with  the  Mann 
Creek  project,  to  construct  minlmxun  basic 
public  recreation  facilities,  and  to  acquire 
such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose,  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  plan  In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  such  facilities  (other  than 
those  necessary  to  iMt}tect  the  project  works 
and  the  visiting  public)  shall  not  be  con- 
structed until  an  agreement  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  State  of  Idaho,  an  agency  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an  appro- 
priate local  agency  or  organization  to  assume 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  fa- 
cilities. The  cost  of  constructing  such  fa- 
cilities shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable  under  the  reclamation  laws. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  reason- 
able provision  in  the  works  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  finds  to  be  required  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  fish  and 
wildlife  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  (48 
Stat.  401.  as  amended;  16  n.S.C.  661  and  the 
following) .  and  the  portion  of  the  construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  these  ptu-poses,  to- 
gether with  an  appropriate  share  of  the  op- 
eration, maintenance  and  replacement  costs 
therefor,  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable.  Before  the  works  are  transferred 
to  an  Irrigation  water  users'  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  or- 
ganization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them 
In  such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  fish  and 
wildlife  on  which  the  allocation  of  costs 
therefor  Is  predicated,  and  to  return  the 
works  to  the  United  States  for  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  In  the  event  of  failure 
to  comply  with  his  requirements  to  achieve 
such  benefits. 

Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  monejrs  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  such 
simis  as  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1620),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEED  FOR  THE  PROJECT 

In  normal  years  the  6,060  acres  comprising 
the  project  received  no  more  than  a  60-per- 
cent supply  of  Irrigation  water  although  total 
runoff  Is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  area. 
Most  of  the  runoff  occurs  In  the  spring  be- 
fore it  can  be  put  to  use.  frequently  causing 
floods  and  considerable  loss  and  damage  to 
property.  Under  present  conditions  farmers 
have  no  choice  of  cropping  but  continue  with 
a  hay  and  grain  operation  whether  It  is  de- 
sirable or  not.  There  is  no  opportunity,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  late  water,  to  set  up  a  suit- 
able crop  rotation  program.  The  area  has  an 
Ideal  climate  for  growing  seeds,  fruits,  ber- 
ries, tomatoes,  melons,  and  other  similar 
type  crops  for  which  there  Is  a  ready  market. 
With  a  timely  and  adequate  water  supply 
the  grain  crops  that  are  In  surplus  would 
largely  disappear  to  be  replaced  by  those 
types   that  are   always   In  demand. 

DESCRIPTION    or  FLAK 

The  project  would  provide  supplemental 
Irrigation  water  for  4,465  acres  and  a  full 
supply  for  595  acres  of  land  on  Mann  and 
Monroe  Creeks  near  the  town  of  Welser  In 
western  Idaho. 

The  principal  works  are  the  Spangler  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  Mann  Creek,  diversion  fa- 
cilities from  the  reservoir  to  the  existing  Jos- 
lin  Ditch,  and  drainage  facilities  for  the  Mann 
Creek  area  of  the  project.  The  drainage  fa- 
cilities would  be  constructed  by  the  irriga- 
tors after  the  project  is  placed  In  operation 
and  the  need  for  them  became  evident.  Ex- 
isting distribution  systems  would  be  used 
and  any  additions  or  extensions  would  be 
made  by  the  farmer.  The  dam  wo\ild  be  a 
rolled  earthflll  structure  creating  a  reservoir 
of  13,000  acre-feet  capacity  of  which  11.000 
would  be  for  Irrigation. 

The  reservoir  would  enhance  the  resident 
game  fish  population  as  a  result  of  an  antic- 
ipated reservoir  fishery.  Further,  the  facil- 
ity would  serve  as  a  small  waterfowl  resting 
area.  The  recreational  benefits  of  this  wa- 
ter storage  Include  boating,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, and  possibly  swimming.  This  aspect, 
although  somewhat  incidental,  has  a  par- 
ticular appeal  to  the  residents  of  the  sur- 
rounding townships,  because  of  the  lack  of 
any  large  water  Impoundments  In  the  area. 

Coat  and  repayment 
Cost: 

Reimbursable,  irrigation $3,390,000 

Nonreimbursable,       fish      and 

wildlife  and  recreation 100,000 

Total .._     8,490.000 

Repayment  of  Irrigation  costs: 

Irrigators.    50    years 1,014,000 

Southern  Idaho  Federal  power 

revenues 2,  376,  000 

Total 3,  490,  000 

Benefit-cost  ratio,  100  years 1.62-1 

The  contract  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Mann  Creek  Irrigation 
District  would  require  that  the  district  oper- 
ate and  maintain  the  facilities  during  the 
repayment  period  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


WAURIKA  RECLAMATION  PROJ- 
ECT. OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1581,  Senate 
bill  114. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 114) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Waurika  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  4.  line  23, 
after  the  \i'ord  "purposes",  to  insert  "so 
long  as  the  space  designated  for  those 
purposes  may  be  physically  available, 
taking  into  account  such  equitable  re- 
allocation of  reservoir  storage  capaci- 
ties among  the  purposes  served  by  the 
project  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  sedi- 
mentation"; on  page  5,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "the  project  wa- 
ter users  the  care,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of"  and  insert  "a  water  users' 
organization  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of";  and  on  page  6.  line  16, 
after  the  word  "game",  to  insert  a  com- 
ma and  "and  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  and  welfare";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
const  -uct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Waurika 
reclamation  project,  Oklahoma,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902.  32  SUt.  388,  and  AcU 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), except  so  far  as  those  laws  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  storing,  regulating,  and  furnishing 
water  for  municipal,  domestic,  and  Indus- 
trial use.  for  Irrigation,  for  controlling  floods, 
and  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
fish  and  wildlife  and  the  enhancement  of 
recreational  opportunities.  The  Waurika 
project  shall  consist  of  the  following  princi- 
pal works:  the  Waurika  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
an  aqueduct  system,  pumps,  canals,  laterals, 
drains,  and  other  Irrigation  works. 

Sec.  2.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  Waurika  project,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allocate  the  costs  thereof  among 
different  functions  resulting  from  multiple- 
purpose  development  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  Allocations  to  flood  control,  recreation, 
and  the  conservation  and  development  of 
fish  and  wildlife  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
and  nonreturnable  under  the  reclamation 
laws. 

(b)  Allocations  to  municipal  water  sup- 
plies. Including  domestic,  manufacturing. 
and  Industrial  uses  shall  be  repayable 
through  contracts  with  municipal  corpora- 
tions, or  other  organizations  as  defined  by 
section  2.  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(53  Stat.  1187).  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  and,  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  SUt.  319). 
Such  contracts  shall  precede  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  any  project  unit 
affecting  the  Individual  municipality  or  In- 
dustrial users,  and  shall  provide  for  all  repay- 
ment of  construction  costs  allocated  to  mu- 
nicipal water  supplies  In  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years  from  the  date  water  Is  first  delivered 
for  that  purpose,  and  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 
supra,  relating  to  the  rate  of  Interest.  Pay- 
ment of  said  construction  cost  shall  Include 
Interest  on  the  unamortized  balance  of  that 
allocation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
(which  rate  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury)  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  its  marketable  long-term  securities 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  this  Act  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum:  Provided,  That  such  contracts  shall 
provide  that  annuiil  municipal  and  indus- 
trial payments  shaU  be  continued,  after  the 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  obli- 
gation has  been  fully  repaid  with  interest  as 
provided  above,  at  such  annual  rate  and  for 
such  period  of  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  as  is  necessary  to  fully  repay 
coats  allocated  to  irrigation  which  will  not 
be  repaid  by  the  Irrigators  as  provided  In 
section  2(c)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 9,  subsection  (d).  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  for  payment  of  those 
portions  of  the  cost  of  constructing,  operat- 
ing, and  maintaining  the  Waurika  project, 
which  are  properly  aUocable  to  irrigation, 
and  which  are  assigned  to  be  paid  by  the 
contracting  organization,  shall  provide  for 
the  repayment  of  the  portion  of  the  con- 
struction cost  of  the  project  assigned  to  any 
contract  unit  or.  If  the  contract  unit  be  di- 
vided Into  two  or  more  blocks,  to  any  such 
block,  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifty  years, 
exclusive  of  any  permissible  development  pe- 
riod, provided  that  appropriate  adjustment 
•hail  b«  made  in  th«  amount  that  irrigation 
water  users  shall  repay  due  to  pa]rment8 
made  by  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
users  on  cost  allocated  to  irrigation  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  and  pro- 
vided further  that  such  contracts  may  be 
entered  into  without  regard  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  9.  subsection  (c),  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 

(d)  The  water  users'  organization  shall  be 
responsible  for  disposal  of  all  water  surplus 
to  its  requirements,  and  the  revenues  there- 
from shall  be  used  by  the  organization  for 
the  retirement  of  project  debt  payment,  pay- 
ment of  interest,  and  payment  of  operation 
and  maintenance  cost  of  the  project:  Pro- 
fuled.  That  nothing  in  this  section  Is  in- 
tended to  preclude  the  temporary  furnishing 
of  irrigation  water  under  contracts  appropri- 
ate for  that  purpose,  from  Waurika  Reservoir 
with  or  without  the  coastruction  of  specific 
irrigation  works. 

(e)  Dpon  the  completion  of  the  payment 
of  the  water  users'  construction  cost  obliga- 
tion, together  with  the  Interest  thereon,  the 
water  users  shall  have  a  permanent  right  to 
the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  project  allo- 
cable to  municipal.  Industrial,  and  Irrigation 
water  supply  purposes  so  long  as  the  space 
designated  for  those  purposes  may  be  physi- 
cally available,  taking  into  account  such 
equitable  reallocation  of  reservoir  storage 
capacities  among  the  purposes  served  by  the 
project  as  may  be  neeessary  due  to  sedi- 
mentation. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
transfer  to  a  water  users'  organization  the 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
works  herein  authorized,  and  if  such  trans- 
fer is  made,  to  deduct  from  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  municipal  water  use  the  reasonable 
capitalized  equivalent  of  that  portion  of  the 
estimated  operation  ajtd  maintenance  cost 
of  the  undertaking  which,  if  the  United 
States  continued  to  operate  the  project, 
would  be  allocated  to  flood  control  and  fish 
and  wUdllfe  purposes,  and  to  deduct  from 
the  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  the  reason- 
able capitalized  equivalent  of  the  total  addi- 
tional cost  during  the  Irrigation  repayment 
period  of  operating  the  screens  for  protec- 
tion of  fish  at  the  irrigation  Intake.  Prior 
to  the  taking  over  of  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  said  works,  the  water  users' 
organization  shall  obligate  itself  to  operate 
them  In  accordance  with  reg\Uatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
respect  to  flood  control  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  fish  and  wild- 
life. 

\ 


S«c.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized,  in  connection  with  the  works 
authorized  by  this  Act,  to  construct  mlnl- 
mvun  basis  recreational  facilities  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  same  by  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  or  organization.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing such  facilities  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable and  nonreturnable  iinder  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  conclusion 
of  a  suitable  agreement  with  any  qualified 
agency  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  for  assvunptlon  of  the 
administration,  operation,  and  maintenance 
thereof  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  con- 
struct or  permit  the  construction  of  public 
park  and  recreational  facilities  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the 
Waurika  Reservoir  when  such  use  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  not  to  be  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest,  all  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
No  recreational  use  of  any  area  to  which  this 
section  applies  shall  be  permitted  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  lavra  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  protection  of  fish  and 
game,  and  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing, operating,  and  maintaining  the 
facilities  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  charged  to  or  become  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  Waiu-lka  project. 

Sec.  5.  Expenditures  for  Waurika  Reser- 
voir, and  the  water  supply  aqueduct  system. 
may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  soil  stu-- 
vey  and  land  classification  requirements  of 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act, 
1954  (43  U.8.C.  390a). 

Sec  6.  The  construction,  oi>eratlon,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Waurika  reclamation 
project  shall  be  subject  to  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July 
1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564). 

SBC.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
authorized  to  be  constructed  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  the  Bvaa  of  $25,019,500,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  in  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  types  Involved  In  the 
Waurika  project  as  shown  by  engineering 
Indices.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Slims  as  may  be  required 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  said 
works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^eeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendij^ents 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  114)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1621).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LOCATIOK   AND  DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  PROJECT 

S.  114.  introduced  by  Senators  Kerb  and 
MONKONZT  authorizes  construction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  multipurpose 
Waurika  project  in  Oklahoma. 

This  project  is  located  in  southwestern 
Oklahoma  in  Jefferson,  Stephen,  Cotton,  and 


Comanche  Counties.  Waurika  damsite  Is  In 
Jefferson  County  about  6  mUes  northwest  of 
Waurika  on  Beaver  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Red 
River.  The  urban  areas  which  would  be 
furnished  water  svippUes  from  Waurika  Res- 
ervoir surround  the  Beaver  Creek  Basin.  The 
lands  to  t)e  irrigated  from  the  reservoir  are 
located  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Red 
River  near  Ryan,  Okla.,  near  the  confluence 
of  Beaver  Creek,  about  20  mUes  downstream 
from  Waurika  damsite. 

The  Waurika  project  would  provide  for 
maximum  practicable  regulation  of  Beaver 
Creek  flows  at  the  damsite  for  the  dominant 
purpose  of  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  for  six  municipalities  and  an  oil  re- 
finery and  a  vital  national  defense  Installa- 
tion. It  would  provide  for  construction  of 
the  Waurika  Dam  and  Reservoir;  an  aque- 
duct system  to  deliver  Beaver  Creek  flows 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  cities  of  Lawton 
(including  Port  SiU),  Duncan.  Waurika,  Co- 
manche, Temple,  Walters,  and  the  DX-Sun- 
ray  refijiery;  a  pumping  plant  and  distribu- 
tion system  at  a  point  20  mUes  below  the 
damsite  to  deliver  reservoir  releases  to 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ryan,  Okla.,  for  the 
Irrigation  of  about  2,000  acres;  and  recre- 
ation and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities.  The 
project  would  provide  essentially  full  con- 
trol of  floods  on  Beaver  Creek  at  the  Waurika 
damsite  and  desirable  flood  contrcri  benefits 
along  the  Red  River. 

Need  for  flood  control  was  emphasized  at 
the  hearings  on  the  measure.  Testimony 
indicated  that  in  year  after  year  the  city 
of  Waurika  has  been  Inundated  by  the  waters 
of  Beaver  Creek.  As  recently  as  June  11, 
1962,  the  committee  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Senator  Monroirt  advising  that 
a  new  flood,  similar  to  those  prevloxisly  re- 
ported had  occurred.  The  Red  Cross  had 
set  up  shelters  for  150  persons  as  80  blocks 
flooded  and  100  families  had  from  8  to  18 
Inches  of  water  in  their  houses.  Prom  200 
to  250  people  had  to  be  evacuated.  The 
Department  report  Indicated  tliat  the  flood 
control  storage  space  In  the  reservoir  would 
prevent  floods  along  Beaver  Creek  from  the 
damsite  to  Its  confluence  with  Cow  Creek 
and  substantially  reduce  flood  hazards  below 
that  point.  The  operation  would  be  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Project  studies  indicate  that  the  Waurika 
Reservoir  will  yield  about  44.000  acre-feet 
of  water  annually.  The  predicted  year  2015 
demand  Is  39.000  acre-feet  per  year  for  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  purposes.  Until  that 
year,  there  la  ample  surplus  water  available' 
for  Irrigation  of  some  2.000  acres  of  land 
downstream  from  the  reservoir.  By  the  end 
of  the  initial  50-year  municipal  repayment 
period,  needs  for  additional  municipal  water 
will  then  begin  to  encroach  upon  the  sup- 
ply available  for  Irrigation. 

Land  classification  studies  established  that 
ample  high  quality  lands  are  available  for 
irrigation  development.  The  project  studies 
also  established  that  inclusion  of  Irrigation 
as  a  project  purpose,  using  water  that  Is 
surplus  to  municipal  and  industrial  needs, 
would  be  economically  Justified.  The  in- 
creased crop  returns  which  would  result 
to  the  farmers  and  the  Increased  income 
which  would  accrue  to  business  interests 
in  the  surrounding  areas  supported  this  con- 
clusion. They  also  established  that  the  in- 
creased crop  returns  which  would  result 
from  Irrigation  would  permit  the  Irrigators 
to  pay  all  Irrigation  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs  and  repay  all  con- 
struction costs  of  the  pumping  plant  and 
distribution  system,  as  well  as  a  portion  of 
the  Joint  reservoir  costs  allocated  to  Irriga- 
tion. On  the  basis,  utilization  of  the  sur- 
plus water  foe  Irrigation  of  2.000  acres  was 
deemed  merited  and  Included  in  the  project 
plan.  It  provides  for  full  utilization  of 
valuable  land  and  water  resources. 
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The  project  plan  contemplates  that  opera- 
tlon  of  the  reservoir  would  recognize  the 
primary  demand  for  satisfying  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  req\Urementa.  On  this 
basis,  the  first  115,000  acre-feet  of  the  155.000 
acre-feet  of  conservation  storage  capacity 
would  be  Jointly  use*'  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  and  irrigation  pur- 
poses and  the  last  40,000  acre-feet  would  be 
reserved  at  all  times  for  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial use. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  concluded 
that  the  Waurika  project  could  provide  re- 
servoir recreation  opportunities  of  substan- 
tial value  to  the  population  of  the  general 
area.  The  plan  provides  for  recreation 
facilities  at  and  near  the  reservoir,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Park  Service.  Proj- 
ect funds  would  provide  for  land  acquisition 
and  construction  of  minimum  basic  facili- 
ties required  for  the  protection  and  accom- 
modation of  the  visiting  public.  These 
would  Include  access  roads,  parking  areas, 
water  supply  and  sanitation,  picnic  areas, 
overlook  developments,  boat-launching 
ramps,  beach  developments,  protective  fenc- 
ing, tree  planting,  and  grass  seeding.  If 
found  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Federal  Government,  funds  would  be  trans- 
ferred under  appropriate  agreement  to  the 
Division  of  Recreation  and  State  Parks  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Board  for  construction  of  these  basic 
facilities.  Additional  recreation  facilities 
not  appropriate  for  Federal  construction 
would  be  provided  by  local  Interests.  After 
authorization,  a  more  detailed  recreation 
plan  would  be  developed  by  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  the 
water  users*  organization.  Thus,  full  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  recreation 
needs,  to  safeguarding  of  the  public  health, 
and  to  problems  of  administering  and  super- 
vising both  the  recreation  and  water  supply 
functions  of  the  reservoir. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PUBUC 
LANDS  TO  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
COMMISSION  OP  NEVADA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1582,  Senate 
biU  3089. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
3089)  to  amend  the  act  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of 
Nevada  in  order  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  time  for  selecting  such  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1622).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    MEASUKZ 

S.  3089  would  extend  to  March  6,  1968, 
the  time  within  which  the  State  of  Nevada, 
acting  through  its  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion could  select  certain  areas  of  Federal 
lands  for  purchase  and  development  by  the 
State.  Specifically,  the  bill  would  amend 
"Public  Law  85-339  (72  Stat.  31)  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  segregate  for 
a  period  of  10  years,  instead  of  the  present  5 


years,  an  area  of  Federal  land  in  southern 
Nevada.  It  also  extends  the  time  for  the 
State  to  exercise  its  option  of  selection  and 
pvirchase  for  the  lO-year  period.  Both 
S.  3089  and  the  law  it  amends  were  sf>onsored 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  Senator 
Bible. 

Some  60  million  acres  of  land  in  Nevada, 
or  87.5  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
now  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1957,  the  85th  Congress  authorized  the 
State  to  purchase  an  area  comprising  ap- 
proximately 126,775  acres  in  Eldorado  Valley, 
about  25  miles  southeast  of  Las  Vegas.  The 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  lands  from  which' 
the  State  could  make  specific  selections,  in 
tracts  of  not  less  than  10,000  acres,  were  set 
forth  in  the  act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  directed  to  segregate  the  entire 
area  from  all  forms  of  entry  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws  for  5  years  from  enactment. 
During  this  time,  the  Secretary  was  to  have 
had  appraisal  made  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  lands  In  the  entire  transfer  area.  The 
State  Vould  then  make  its  selections,  and 
submit  a  plan  for  their  development. 

Four  years  now  have  passed,  and  the  ap- 
praisals were  completed  only  recently.  The 
State  is  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  set  by 
the  Interior  Department,  and  negotiations 
now  are  underway  for  revision.  Unless  the 
extension  proposed  by  S.  3089  Is  granted,  the 
time  limitation  set  by  the  1957  law  will  expire 
and  the  State  will  be  forced  to  accept  the 
Department's  prices  or  forfeit  its  rights  and 
hopes  for  development  under  the  bill. 

The  conunittee  finds  that  equity  and  sound 
public  policy  call  for  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  proposed  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembly.  That  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands  In  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada  acting  for  the  State  of 
Nevada",  approved  March  6,  1958  (73  Stat. 
31),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "five  years'  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten  years";  and 

(2)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "five-year"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ten-year". 


DIVISION  OF  TRIBAL  ASSETS  OF 
THE  PONCA  TRIBE  OP  NATIVE 
AMERICANS  OF  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1583,  Sen- 
ate bill  3174. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3174)  to  provide  for  the  division  of  the 
tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Na- 
tive Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  3,  line  13, 


after  the  word  "select",  to  strike  out 
■from"  and  insert  "for";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  shall  be  closed  at 
midnight  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  no  child  born  thereafter  shall  be 
eligible  for  enrollment.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
tribe  Is  authorized  and  directed,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  may  be  issued  by  him.  to 
prepare  a  final  roll  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  consisting 
of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
census  roll  of  April  1,  1934.  with  the  supple- 
ment thereto  of  January  1,  1935.  and  their 
descendants  of  not  less  than  one-fourth  de- 
gree Indian  blood  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska,  regardless  of 
place  of  residence,  who  are  living  at  the  time 
the  roll  is  closed,  and  in  so  doing  shall  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  opportunity  for  any  person 
to  protest  against  the  inclusion  or  omission 
of  any  name  on  or  from  the  roll.  The  Sec- 
retary's decision  on  all  protests  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  After  all  protests  are  dlt- 
posed  of.  the  final  roll  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Upon  publication  of 
the  roll  in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  the  adult  members  an  opportunity 
to  indicate  their  agreement  to  the  division  of 
tribal  assets  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  when  a  majority  of  the 
adult  members  have  Indicated  their  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  of  that  fact. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  whose  name  appears 
on  the  final  roll  of  the  tribe  as  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  an  equal  share  of  the  tribe's  assets 
that  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States. 
This  right  shall  constitute  personal  property 
which  may  be  Inherited  or  bequeathed,  but 
it  shall  not  otherwise  be  subject  to  aliena- 
tion or  encumbrance. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  property  of  the  United 
States  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ponca  Tribe 
of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
tribe,  and  all  of  the  trlt>e'8  assets  shall  be 
distributed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  The  distribution  shall 
be  completed  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  this  Act.  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

(b)  The  tribe  shall  designate  any  part  o{ 
the  tribe's  property  that  Is  to  be  set  aside 
for  church,  park,  playground,  or  cemetery 
purposes,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
convey  such  property  to  trustees  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  tribe  for  that  purpose  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Each  member  may  select  for  homesite 
purposes  and  receive  title  to  not  to  exceed 
five  acres  of  tribal  land  that  Is  being  used 
for  homesite  purposes  by  such  member,  or 
that  Is  not  used  and  selected  by  some  other 
member.  The  member  shall  pay  the  current 
market  value  of  the  homesite  selection  ex- 
cluding any  Improvements  or  repairs  con- 
structed by  such  member,  his  wife,  children, 
or  ancestor,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

(d)  All  assets  of  the  tribe  that  are  not 
selected  and  conveyed  to  members  shall  be 
sold  by  competitive  bid  at  not  less  than  the 
current  market  value,  and  any  member  shall 
have  the  right  to  purchase  property  offered 
for  sale  for  a  price  not  lefs  than  the  highest 
acceptable  bid  therefor.  If  more  than  one 
member  exercises  such  right,  the  property 
shall  be  sold  to  the  member  exercising  the 
right  who  offers  the  highest  price. 

(e)  The  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  tribal 
property,  and  all  other  tribal  funds,  shall  be 
used  to  pay,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 


any  debte  of  the  tribe.  The  remainder  of 
such  proceeds  and  funds  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  members  whose  names 
are  on  the  final  roll,  or  their  heirs  or  legatees. 
Any  debt  owed  by  a  mnnber,  heir,  or  legatee 
to  the  tribe  or  to  the  XJnited  States  may  be 
set  off  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  against 
the  distributive  share  of  such  person.  Any 
member  of  the  tribe  who  purchases  tribal 
property  In  accordance  with  this  section  may 
apply  on  the  purchase  price  his  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  all  salca  of  tribal  property,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  adopt 
sales  procedures  that  permit  such  action. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  partition  or  to  sell  the  com- 
plete interest  (including  any  unrestricted  in- 
terest) In  any  land  in  which  an  undivided 
interest  is  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  in  a 
tr\ist  or  restricted  status,  provided  the  parti- 
tion or  sale  is  requested  by  the  owners  of  a 
25  per  centum  interest  in  the  land,  and  the 
partition  or  sale  is  made  within  three  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Act.  Any  such  sale 
shall  be  by  competitive  bid,  except  that  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  owners  of  a  25  per 
centum  interest  in  the  land  any  owner  of  an 
interest  in  the  land  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  the  land  within  a  reasonable  time 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  a  competitive  sale  at  not  less  than  its  cur- 
rent market  value.  If  more  than  one  prefer- 
ence right  la  exercised,  the  sale  shall  be  by 
competitive  bid  limited  to  the  persons  en- 
titled to  a  preference.  If  the  owners  of  a  25 
per  centum  interest  In  the  land  so  request, 
mineral  rights  may  bt  reserved  to  the  owners 
In  an  unrestricted  status.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  represent  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  any  Indian  owner  who  is  a 
minor,  or  who  is  non  compos  mentis,  and. 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  of  the  proposed 
partition  or  sale  by  publication,  he  may  rep- 
resent  an  Indian  owner  who  cannot  be 
located. 

(b)  All  restrictions  on  the  alienation  or 
taxation  of  Interests  in  land  that  are  owned 
by  members  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  three  years  after  the 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  removed  by 
operation  of  law.  and  an  unrestricted  title 
shall  be  vested  In  each  such  member. 

Sue.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorised  to  make  such  land  surveys  and  to 
execute  such  conveyancing  instruments  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  convey  marketable 
and  recordable  title  to  the  individual  and 
tribal  assets  disposed  of  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
Bach  grantee  shall  receive  an  unrestricted 
title  to  the  property  conveyed. 

Sic.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
claims  heretofore  filed  against  the  United 
States  by  the  Pon(^  Tribe  of  Native  Amer- 
icans of  Nebraska. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
rights,  privileges,  or  obligations  of  the  tribe 
and  its  members  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska. 

Szc.  8.  No  property  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  at  the  time  of 
distribution  be  subject  to  any  Federal  or 
State  income  tax.  Following  any  distribu- 
tion of  property  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  such  property  and  Income  de- 
rived therefrom  by  the  distributee  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  taxes.  State  and  Federal 
as  in  the  case  of  non-Indians:  Provided,  That 
for  the  purpose  of  capital  gains  or  losses  the 
basf  value  of  the  prop)erty  shall  be  the  value 
of  the  property  when  distributed  to  the 
grantee. 

Sec  9.  Such  amotm.t»  of  tribal  fund  as 
may  be  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
tribe  under  this  Act,  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlated^ut  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the  tribe  for 
such  expenditures,  and  carry  out  the  respon- 


sibilities of  the  Secretary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  When  the  distribution  of  tribal 
assets  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  has  been  completed,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the 
Federal  trtist  relationship  to  such  tribe  and 
iU  members  has  terminated.  Thereafter,  the 
tril>e  and  its  members  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  of  the  special  services  performed  by  the 
United  States  for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes 
because  of  their  Indian  status,  all  statutes  of 
the  United  States  that  affect  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes  because  of  their  Indian  status 
shall  be  inapplicable  to  them,  and  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  shall  apply  to  them  in 
the  same  manner  they  apply  to  other  per- 
sons or  citizens  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
Nothing  in  this  Act.  however,  shall  affect  the 
status  of  any  Indian  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  readmg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1623) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puBPoez 

The  purpose  of  8.  8174.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Church,  of  Idaho,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a  result 
of  an  executive  communication  dated  April 
6.  1962.  Is  to  provide  for  the  division  of  the 
tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Native 
Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the  members 
and  to  terminate  Federal  supervision  and 
control  over  the  tribe. 


CANCELLATION  OP  IRRIGATION 
CHARGES  AGAINST  NON-INDIAN- 
OWNED  LANDS,  OREGON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  E»resident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1584,  Senate 
bill  3342. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3342)  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  canceling  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands 
under  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ^^;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded   to  consid<?r  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
8isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  16241  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  S.  3343,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Church,  of  Idaho,  at  the  request  of  the 


Department  of  the  Interior,  is  to  approve  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
celing irrigation  charges  against  non-Indian- 
owned  lands  under  the  Klamath  Indian  irri- 
gation project,  Oregon. 

The  act  of  August  13,  1964  (68  SUt.  719), 
terminating  Federal  supervision  over  the 
Klamath  Indian  Tribe  %uthorlzed  the  ad- 
justment or  cancellation  of  reimbursable 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
charges  against  the  Indian  land  on  the 
Klamath  Irrigation  project.  The  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior,  by  an  order  on  April  10,  1961. 
canceled  a  total  of  #266,619.64  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  maintenance  costs  on 
Indian  land.  A  construction  charge  of  $50 
per  acre  on  Indian-owned  land  remains  on 
one  of  the  three  units  In  the  project.  This 
represents  the  maximimi  amount  ($70,619) 
the  land  Is  capable  of  paying,  according  to 
the  Indian  Btireau's  economic  analysis. 

8.3342  would  adjust  or  cancel  reimburs- 
able charges  against  non-Indian  lands  with- 
in the  Klamath  project  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  June  22,  1936  (49  Stat.  1803), 
which  requires  congressional  approval  before 
It  Is  effective.  The  Secretarial  order  ap- 
proved by  this  legislation  cancels  a  total  of 
$329,301.86  In  construction  costs  and  $72.- 
138.69  In  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
on  the  non -Indian  land.  The  cancellation 
of  construction  costs  and  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  are  conditioned  upon  the 
execution  of  contracts  by  the  landowners  for 
the  repayment  of  such  charges  to  the  extent 
of  $68,615.70. 

The  reasons  for  the  cancellations  are  that 
most  of  the  costs  were  incurred  prior  to  1928, 
the  date  of  the  Federal  Lien  Act,  and  those 
costs  are  not  a  Hen  against  the  land.  Also 
some  of  the  costs  are  chargeable  against 
lands  that  were  removed  from  the  project  In 
1939.  The  effect  of  the  bill  Is  to  place  the 
non-Indian  landowners  on  this  project  In 
the  same  position  as  the  Indian  owners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  oi-dered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  ofJune  22,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1803;  25  U.S.C.  889).  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  $401,440.55 
of  reimbursable  Irrigation  costs  chargeable  to 
lands  in  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect Is  approved. 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OF  CAP- 
ULIN  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT, N.  MEX. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1585.  Senate 
bill  2973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2973  >  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Capulin 
Mountam  National  Monument.  N.  Mex., 
to  authorize  acquisition  of  lands  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  tO:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reporUid  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
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with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line 
16,  to  strike  out: 

Sac.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  and  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  acquisition  of  this  land,  provided  that 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  private  land 
shall  not  exceed  $2,500. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  the  scenic  and  scientific  in- 
tegrity of  the  CapuUn  Mountain  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  thereof  by  the 
public,  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  are 
hereby  revised  to  Include  the  following  ad- 
ditional lands: 

NEW     MEXICO     PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  29  north,  range  28  east:  section 
5,  north  half  northwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  qviarter  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  south  half  south- 
east quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter,  south  half  south  half  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  ap- 
proximately 95  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
furtherance  of  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act,  may 
au:qulre,  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  to  l>e 
In  the  public  Interest,  lands  and  Interests  In 
lands  within  the  area  described  in  section  1 
of  this  Act.  When  acqxilred,  such  lands  and 
interests  in  land  shall  be  administered  as  a 
part  of  the  Capulin  Mountain  National  Mon- 
ument in  accordance  with  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented ( 16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  and  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  necessarv  to  carry  out 
the  acquisition  of  this  land,  provided  that 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  private  land 
shall  not  exceed  $2,500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th?  bill 
is  op>en  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
f  No.  1625)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  revise  the  boundary  of 
Capulin  Mountain  National  Monument  to 
include  an  additional  95  seres. 

NEED 

The  area  recommended  for  acquisition  In- 
cludes lands  south  and  west  of  the  proposed 
headquarters  area,  and  lands  adjacent  to 
the  site  where  the  monument  access  road 
intersects  New  Mexico  State  Route  325. 
These  lands  are  needed  for  the  location  of  a 


park  sewerage  system,  needed  for  visitor  and 
employee  facilities.  Due  to  the  topography, 
this  facility  could  be  best  located  on  the 
lauds  proposed  to  be  acquired. 


ADDITION   OF   CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
NATIONAL    FORESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1586,  Sen- 
ate bill  3112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3112)  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Pike 
National  Forest  in  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa 
Fe  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  15. 
after' the  word  "north",  to  strike  out 
"half,"  and  insert  "half"  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  ex- 
terior iMundarles  of  the  Pike  National  Forest 
in  Colorado  are  hereby  ex«^ended  to  Include 
the  following  described  lands: 

SIXTH     PRINdPAlT  MERIDIAN 

Tojcnship  11  south,  range  69  west 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive; 
Sections  9  to  16.  Inclusive; 
Sections  21  to  27,  inclusive; 
Sections  34  to  36,  inclusive. 

Township  12  south,  range  69  west 

Section  2,  west  half  west  half; 

Section  3.  east  half; 

Section   10,   northeast  quarter; 

Section   11,   west   half  northwest  quarter; 

Section  12.  south  half  northwest  quarter, 
west  half  southwest  quarter; 

Section  13,  west  half  northwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  14,  south  half  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  21,  north  half,  southeast  quarter; 

Section  22,  north  half,  north  half  south- 
west quarter,  southeast  quarter; 

Section  23,  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter; 

Section  26,  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter; 

Section  27,  west  half  southwest  quarter; 

Section  28,  north  half,  southeast  quarter. 
Township  12  south,  range  70  west 

Section  23,  southeast  quarter; 

Section  24,  southwest  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  south  half  south- 
east quarter; 

Section  25,  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  west  half  northeast  quarter,  west 
half; 

Section  26,  northeast  quarter,  north  half 
southeast  quarter. 

Sec.  2.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Carson  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  are 
hereby  extended  to  include  the  following 
described  lands: 

NEW  MEXICO  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN 

Township  23  north,  range  9  east 

Sections  1  to  5.  inclusive; 
Sections  9  to  12,  Inclusive. 


Township  24  north,  range  9  east 

Sections  1  to  4,  Inclusive; 
Sections  9  to  16,  inclusive; 
Section  20,  east  half; 
Sections  21  to  29,  inclusive; 
Sections  32  to  36,  inclusive. 

Toumship  25  north,  range  9  east 

Section  1; 

8:H:tiuns  33  to  36,  Inclusive. 

Toims^lp  26  north,  raiige  9  east 

Sections  25  and  36. 

Township  23  north,  range  10  east 

Section  3; 

Section  4,  north  half,  northwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  east  half  southeast  quar- 
ter; 

Section  5.  northeast  quarter,  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  6,  north  half,  north  half  southwest 
quarter. 
Townships  24  and  25   north,  range  10  east 

All. 

Township  26  north,  range  10  east 

All,  except  east  half  of  sections  13  and  24. 
Township  27  north,  range  10  east 

Sactions  31  to  36.  inclusive. 

Township  24  TU>rth,  range  11  east 

Section  5,  southwest  quarter,  south  half 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  north- 
east quarter; 

Sections  6  to  8.  inclusive; 

Sections  16  to  19,  inclusive; 

Section  20,  north  half,  southwest  quarter, 
west  half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  29.  west  half  northwest  quarter; 

Section  30; 

Section  31,  north  half. 

Township  25  north,  range  It  east 

Sections  5  to  9.  inclusive; 

Section  16,  north  half,  southwest  quarter; 

Sections  17  to  19.  Inclusive; 

Section  20,  north  half,  southwest  quarter; 

Section  31,  west  half. 

Township  26  north,  range  11  east 

Section  6. 

Also,  that  part  of  the  Sebastian  Martin 
grant,  as  described  on  survey  plat  approved 
December  17,  1892,  and  filed  in  volume  4. 
page  22.  New  Mexico  land  claim  plat  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  M.anagement,  lying 
east  of  the  projection  northward  of  the  line 
between  lot  4  of  section  33  and  lot  1  of  sec- 
tion 34,  fractional  township  22  north,  range 
10  east.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  as 
shown  on  public  land  survey  plat  of  August 
8,  1924. 

Sec.  3.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico  are 
hereby  extended  to  Include  the  following 
described  lands: 

(1)  The  Polvadera  grants  as  described  on 
plat  of  survey  approved  December  18,  1899; 
and  that  part  of  the  Juan  Jose  Lobato  grant, 
as  described  on  plat  of  survey  approved  Octo- 
ber 19,  1895,  lying  southerly  of  the  Rio 
Chama  River;  excepting  from  the  above 
areas  the  town  of  Abiqulu  grant  as  described 
on  plat  of  survey  approved  November  16. 
1896,  and  also  as  shown  on  public  land 
survey  plat  approved  July  3,  1940;  said  grant 
plats  being  filed  in  volume  5,  page  31.  vol- 
ume 4,  page  12,  and  volume  8,  page  6,  re- 
spectively, of  New  Mexico  private  land  claim 
plat  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  M.in- 
agement. 

(2)  The  OJo  de  San  Jose  grant  as  described 
on  plat  of  survey  approved  August  21,  1902. 
and  filed  in  volume  5,  page  14,  New  Mexico 
private  land  claim  plat  records  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  excepting  that 
triangular-shaped  part  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  grant  which  overlaps  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Canon  de  San  Diego  grant 
as  shown  on  said  plat  of  August  21.  1902. 


(3)   The  Juan  de  Qabaldon  grant,  as  de- 

^  scribed  on  plat  of  sxirvey  approved  July  27, 

^  1896.  and  filed  In  volume  2,  page  10,  New 

Mexico  private   land  claim   plat   records  of 

the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  any  valid  existing 
rights,  all  lands  of  the  United  States  in  areas 
described  in  sections  1.  2,  and  3  hereof,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jonee  Farm 
Tenant  Act  of  July  22,  1937,  as  amended 
(7  use.  1010-1012),  or  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  research  purposes, 
are  hereby  added  to  and  made  parts  of  the 
respective  national  forests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tiine, 
and  passed.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.'  li«r.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  1626 )  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  encompass 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  oC  the  Pike 
National  Forest  in  Colorado  about  18,100 
,  acres  and  within  the  Carson  and  Santa  Pe 

National  Forests  in  New  Mexico  about  249,- 
700  acres.  These  areas  are  now  within  land- 
utiitzation  projects  which  for  many  years 
have  been  administered  by  this  Department 
for  land  conservation  and  land  utilization 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  of  July  22,  1937,  as  amended 
(7  use.  1010-1012),  and  in  part  for  forest 
and  range  research  purposes. 

The  recommended  bill  would  give  na- 
tional-forest status  to  about  233,000  acres  of 
Federal  lands  within  the  described  areas. 
These  Federal  lands  adjoin  or  are  adjacent 
to  the  national  forests  to  which  they  would 
be  added  and  now  are  protected  and  man- 
aged in  conjunction  with  them.  A  portion 
of  the  land  in  Colorado  additionally  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  Manitou  Experimental 
Forest,  a  Forest  Service  research  area  which 
also  Includes  nearby  Pike  National  Forest 
lands. 

The  bUl  would  add  to  the  Pike  National 
Forest  paru  of  the  ftountain  Creek  land- 
utilization  project  and  two  small  parcels 
aggregating  about  84  acres  presently  used 
for  forest  and  range  research.  It  would  add 
to  the  Carson  National  Forest  the  Taos  land- 
utllizatlon  project  and  the  easterly  portion 
of  the  Sebastian  Martin  grant  which  Is  a 
part  of  the  northern  New  Mexico  grantland 
land-utilization  project.  Areas  to  be  added 
to  the  Santa  Fe  National  Forest  are  the  OJo 
de  San  Jose  grant  land-utilization  project, 
the  Juan  de  Gabaldon  grant  land-utiliza- 
tion project,  the  Polvadera  grant,  and  the 
part  of  the  Juan  Jose  Lobato  grant  which 
lies  south  of  the  Rio  Chama  River.  The  two 
areas  last  noted  are  parts  of  the  northern 
New  Mexico  grantland  land-utilization 
project. 

The  lands  to  t)e  added  to  the  Pike  National 
Forest  are  similar  in  their  resources  to  lands 
already  In  the  forest,  and  are  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  South  Platte  River.  They  are 
well  suited  to  multiple-use  management  for 
watershed,  timber,  forage,  and  wUdlife  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  them  have  material 
values    f(M-    public    recreation.      Some    cur- 


rently form  a  part  of  the  llanltou  Experi- 
mental Forest. 

The  lands  to  be  added  to  the  Carson  and 
Santa  Fe  National  Forests  lie  in  the  upper 
Rio  Grande  watershed.  Careful  protection 
and  management  to  restore  and  maintain 
adequate  vegetative  cover  is  essential  to  re- 
duce soil  erosion  and  enhance  watershed 
capacity.  They  present  the  same  multiple- 
use  management  problems  smd  opportunities 
as  do  the  nearby  national  forests  and  cur- 
rently are  managed  in  conjunction  there- 
with. 

All  of  the  lands  with  which  the  draft  bill 
deals  have  been  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  since  about  1938,  except  those  in  the 
northern  New  Mexico  grant-land  project 
which  were  assigned  to  It  for  management 
In  1964. 


HOMESTEAD  ENTRY  OF 
LEWIS  S.  CASS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1587,  Senate 
bill  2530. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2530) 
regarding  a  homestead  entry  of  Lewis 
S.  Cass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  reinstate  the 
homestead  entry  of  Lewis  S.  Cass  (Anchor- 
age Numbered  031055)  that  was  canceled 
because  at  the  time  the  entry  was  made  the 
land  was  in  a  withdrawn  status,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
process  the  entry  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law,  subject  to  such 
modification  of  time  requirements  as  he 
deems  equitable  in  view  of  the  prior  can- 
cellation of  the  entry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1627)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement show  that  Mr.  Cass'  entry  was  al- 
lowed by  the  acting  manager  of  the  Anchor- 
age land  office  on  September  20,  1956.  The 
lands  embraced  within  the  entry  consLsted 
of  57.07  acres,  described  as  lots  3  and  4, 
section  23,  township  1  south,  range  14  west, 
Seward  meridian,  Alaska.  Approximately  18 
months  after  the  entry  was  allowed,  it  came 
to  the  attention  of  land  office  personnel  that 
the  land  entered  by  Mr.  Cass  was  not  subject 
to  homestead  entry.  In  1949  the  land  had 
been  withdrawn  by  public  land  ordfer  585 
(14  F.R.  1895)  "from  settlement,  location, 
sale,  and  entry  under  the  public  land  laws 
except  the  applicable  coal  or  other  mineral 
leasing  laws,  for  classification  and  examina- 
tion,  and   in   aid    of   proposed   legislation." 


On  August  26,  1963,  public  land  order  685 
was  modified  by  public  land  order  913  (18 
F.R.  5294)  and  the  land  was  declared  not 
subject  to  the  initiation  of  any  rights  or  to 
any  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws 
until  so  provided  by  an  order  of  classification 
to  be  Issued  by  an  authorized  officer  opening 
the  lands  to  application  under  the  Small 
Tract  Act  of  June  1,  1938,  43  U.S.C.  682a, 
et  seq. 

On  March  27,  1957,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Cass,  Informing  him  that  his  entry,  ap- 
parently having  been  erroneously  allowed  on 
withdrawn  lands,  was  suspended  pending 
further  investigation. 

On  June  25,  1957,  a  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Alaska 
operations  supervisor,  canceling  the  entry; 
this  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  on 
May  15,  1958,  and  the  Bureau's  decision,  in 
turn,  was  affirmed  by  the  Deputy  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  1959  (Lewis  Sanford  Cass,  A-27742). 

S.  2530  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  reinstate  Mr.  Cass'  canceled 
homestead  entry,  and  to  process  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  law. 
subject  to  such  modifications  of  time  re- 
quirements as  may  be  deemed  equitable. 
Since  the  withdrawn  lands  here  Involved  are 
not  needed  for  any  Federal  purpose,  we 
have  no  objection  to  their  passage  from  Fed- 
eral ownership.  The  lands  are.  in  fact,  al- 
ready earmarked,  by  public  land  order  913, 
for  disposition  under  one  of  the  public  land 
laws. 


ADDITION  OF  LANDS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1588.  House 
bill  9822. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk,  a  bill  (H.R. 
9822)  to  provide  that  lands  within  the 
exterior  boimdaries  of  a  national  forest 
acquired  imder  section  8  of  the  act  of 
June  28.  1934,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
315g),  may  be  added  to  the  national 
forest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1628)  explaining  the  puiTwses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  9822  will  grant  national  forest  status 
to  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
national  forests  acquired  by  the  United 
States  under  the  exchange  provisions  of  the 
Taylor    Grazing   Act    (43    U.S.C.    315g). 

NEED 

Section  8  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  1272;  49  Stat.  1976;  62 
Stat.  533 ) ,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  within  certain  limitations,  to  ex- 
change public  domain  lands  for  privately 
owned    lands    of    equal    value.     Under    the 
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authority  of  this  existing  law  some  ex> 
changes  have  been  effected  which  have  re- 
sulted In  the  acquisition  of  private  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  national  forests. 
Although  these  lands  within  national  for- 
ests should,  logically,  be  administered  In 
aooordance  with  the  laws  governing  national 

.  forest  lands,  there  is  no  authority  to  accom- 
plish this  for  many  of  the  areas  that  have 
been  acquired. 

In  the  States  of  Arizona.  California,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  New  Mexico.  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming  additions  may  not  be  made 
to  national  forests  except  by  act  of  Congress 
(16  use.  471,  471a).  Because  of  this  re- 
striction It  has  been  necessary  in  the  past 
for  legislation  to  be  enacted  to  give  national 
forest  status  to  privately  owned  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  exchanges  under  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  (see  the  act  of  Aug.  0,  1955,  69  Stat. 
540). 

The  conunlttee  was  advised  that  there  are 
at  this  time  3.300  acres  of  land  within 
national  forest  boundaries  In  several  of  the 
above-mentioned  States  that  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
exchanges  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  but 
to  which  national  forest  status  cannot  at- 
tach without  further  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  these  lands,  which  are 
Intermingled  with  and  generally  similar  in 
character  to  adjoining  national  forest  lands, 
should  be  administered  uniformly  with  the 
adjacent  forest  lands. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  0822  will  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
lands  involved  iire  suitable  for  administra- 
tion as  part  of  a  national  forest,  to  set 
apart  and  reserve,  as  part  of  the  national 
forest  involved,  areas  heretofore  or  hereafter 
acquired  under  the  exchange  provisions  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  forest.  After  the  entry  of 
a  public  land  order,  the  lands  would  be 
subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
applicable  to  other  Itmds  within  the  na- 
tional forest  that  have  been  set  apart  and 

'     reserved   from   the  public   domain   for  na- 
tional forest  use. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  SOUTH 
BARROW  GAS  FIELD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1589,  Senate 
bill  2020. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2020)  to  amend  part  IV,  subtitle  C, 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  de- 
velop the  South  Barrow  gasfleld,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  7422  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  under 
subsection  ( a )  develop  the  South  Barrow  gas 
field,  naval  petroleum  reserve  numbered  4, 
to  supply  gas  to  installations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  located  at  or  near  Point  Bar- 
row. Alaska,  the   native   village  of  Barrow. 


and  other  communities  and  Installations  at 
or  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7430(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  admin- 
istering the  naval  petroleum  reserves  under 
this  chapter  shall  vise,  store,  sell,  or  exchange 
for  other  petroleum  or  reflned  products,  the 
oil  and  gas  products.  Including  royalty  prod- 
ucts, from  lands  in  the  naval  petroletmi  re- 
serves, including  gas  products  from  lands  in 
the  South  Barrow  gas  field  of  luival  petro- 
leum reserve  numbered  4,  and  lands  outside 
petrolexmi  reserve  nximbered  1  covered  by 
Joint,  unit,  or  other  cooperative  plans,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  agency  or  agencies  In 
control  of  any  pipeline  between  gas  wells 
in  the  South  Barrow  gas  field  and  the  town 
of  Barrow  may  authorize  purchasers  of  the 
gas  or  carriers  of  the  gas  to  install  connec- 
tions to  such  pipeline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1629)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

This  bill  would  provide  authority  for  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  furnish  gas 
from  South  Barrow  gasfield  in  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4  to  all  the  Government- 
owned  facilities  In  the  Point  Barrow  area, 
and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  sell  gas 
from  the  South  Barrow  gasfleld  in  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  to  the  native  village 
of  Barrow  and  other  conununities  and  in- 
stallations at  or  near  Point  Barrow.  Alaska. 

EXPLAMA-nOir 

The  laws  applicable  to  the  naval  petroleiim 
reserves  require  that  the  reserves  be  used 
and  operated  for  the  protection,  conserva- 
tlcwi,  maintenance,  and  testing  of  the  re- 
serves. The  reserves  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  oil  in  the  ground  and  for  Its 
production  in  time  of  emergency. 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  consists  of 
approximately  35,000  square  miles  on  the 
Arctic  slope  of  Alaska.  During  exploration 
of  this  reserve  between  1944  and  1958,  two 
gasfields  and  three  oilfields  were  found. 
Only  the  South  Barrow  gasfleld  is  in  produc- 
tion at  this  time.  The  gas  produced  from 
this  field  Is  being  fvirnlshed  to  all  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  in  the  Point  Bar- 
row area  despite  the  absence  of  specific  stat- 
utory authorization  for  this  practice.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  the  biU  is  to  provide 
authority  for  the  obviously  sensible  practice 
of  furnishing  gas  to  the  Government-owned 
facilities  in  the  area. 

The  Navy  anticipates  that  It  will  be  de- 
sirable to  drill  an  additional  weU  In  the 
Soxith  Barrow  field  to  supply  Government 
agencies  alone.  The  existence  of  a  require- 
ment for  natxirnl  gas  by  the  civilian  popula- 
tion In  the  native  village  of  Barrow  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  Government  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  drilling  an  additional  well 
through  sales  of  gas  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  authority  for  such  sale. 

The  native  village  of  Barrow  is  chartered 
as  a  corix>ratlon  under  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  better  known  as  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act.  of  1934.  The  village  corporation 
has  in  turn  organized  a  business  cooperative 
under  the  laws  of  Alaska.    This  cooperative 


is  engaged  in  miscellaneous  business  activi- 
ties and  has  received  loans  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  indication  Is  that 
this  cooperative  will  be  willing  to  purchase 
the  gas  from  the  Navy,  install  a  domestic 
distribution  system,  and  act  as  distributor 
of  the  gas.  A  purely  private  vendor  would 
be  equally  eligible  to  net  as  distributor. 

A  civilian  market  and  requirement  for  the 
gas  exists  because  of  the  extremely  low 
temperatures  in  the  area  and  the  high  cost 
of  Importing  other  types  of  fuel.  The  com- 
mittee was  Informed  that  the  clvUian  popu- 
lation of  Barrow  spends  about  one-fourth  of 
Its  income  for  fuel. 
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EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950,  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3203)  to  extend  the  Etefense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  eection  717(b)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  30.  1982"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1964". 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
move   that   the   Senate   concur  in  the     ' 
amendment  of  the  House. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3203, 
after  amending  it  so  that  all  it  did  was  to 
give  a  1-year  extension  to  the  present 
powers  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  The  amendments  which  had  been 
profKtsed  by  the  administration  and  the 
amendment  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Senator  Javits  were  not  considered.  In- 
stead, a  new  bill.  S  3436,  was  introduced 
by  me,  which  contained  all  the  adminis- 
tration amendments  and  the  Javits 
amendment.  I  advised  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  I  would  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  it  is 
still  my  intention  to  do  so. 

The  House  has  now  passed  S.  3203, 
after  amending  it  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
extension.  Like  the  Senate,  however,  no 
substantive  amendments  are  made  in 
the  House  version  of  S.  3203. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
any  need  to  go  to  a  conference  to  discuss 
with  the  House  the  question  whether  the 
Defense  Production  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  or  2  years.  In  any 
event,  we  will  have  hearings  on  all  the 
proposed  amendments  this  summer,  and, 
if  need  be,  we  can  have  more  hearings 
next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  S.  3203,  the  extension  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  passed  the 
Senate  with  a  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  went  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  passed  a  2 -year 
extension.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes:  that  is  cor- 
rect. No  amendments  were  accepted  In 
the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No  amendments 
were  accepted.  The  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  admin- 
istration amendments  will  be  the  sub- 
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ject  of  hearings  by  our  committee.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  The  chair- 
man stated  that  later  this  summer  we 
would  have  hearings  on  all  the  amend- 
ments. The  extension  is  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, as  the  administration  requested. 
In  the  Senate  we  cut  down  the  extension 
to  1  year,  on  the  request  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  The  House  in- 
sisted on  a  2 -year  extension.  We  did 
not  think  the  change  was  sufficiently 
material  to  make  a  conference  necessary, 
.so  we  asked  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the 
House  provision,  rather  than  to  go  to 
conference  on  it.     j  | 

Mr.  PROXMIRe!  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  in  the  Record  that  I  was  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  insisted  on  a 
1-year  extension.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  on  the  Record  now  that  I  oppose  a 
2 -year  extension,  and  I  want  to  be 
recorded  tis  voting  against  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. The  reason  I  do  so  is  that  I  feel 
that  once  again  this  year  we  have  been 
hurried  in  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  we  were  in  1960  because  this  is 
an  election  year.  Under  these  ciicum- 
stances  the  chairman  undeistandably 
wants  to  take  care  of  this  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  one  of  the  reasons  being  that 
it  is  an  election  year.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  if  we  had  made  the  ex- 
tension for  1  year,  so  that  it  could  be 
taken  up  again  in  1963,  1965.  and  so 
forth.  In  that  way  we  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  taking  care  of  the  mat- 
ter in  more  detail  and  with  greater  care, 
which  we  cannot  do  with  a  2 -year  ex- 
tension always  confronting  us  and  plac- 
ing our  consideration  in  an  election  year. 

ASStTMES    8 -YEAH    WAR 

Another  reason  why  I  felt  we  should 
have  a  1-ycar  extension  is  that  the  as- 
sumption on  which  the  Defense  Pioduc- 
tion  Act  is  being  operated  is  to  com- 
pletely ignore  the  poBslbility  of  a  nuclear 
war.  It  is  based  entirely  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  3-year  all-out  conventional 
war,  which  is  as  unrealistic  and  unlikely 
as  any  I  can  imagine. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  whether  our  resources  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  an  attack.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  should  insist  on  a  re- 
port in  the  near  future.  This  same  point 
was  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas  1  back  in  1960.  The  agency 
said  at  that  time  that  there  would  be 
a  report  in  a  year. 

RFPORT  IS  T8ARS  OVEEDVE 

This  is  1962,  and  no  report  has  been 
furnished.  This  year  again  they  said 
they  will  have  a  report  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  I  believe  the  only  way 
we  can  e£Fectively  handle  this  matter  is 
to  have  a  1-year  extension  and  to  in- 
sist, when  they  come  with  their  request 
for  a  renewal,  that  we  get  a  report.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  taken  as  strong  a  position 
as  he  can  on  gettijig  not  a  2-year  ex- 
tension but  only  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Defense  Pi-oducUon  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  feels  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  justified  in 
the  position  he  takes.  We  met  in  Janu- 
ary and  saw  that  here  was  a  law  which 
was  going  to  expire  on  Jime  30.    How- 


ever, the  administration  did  not  send 
the  bill  to  us  until  April  19.  It  con- 
tained a  great  many  new  matters,  plus  a 
2-year  extension.  We  eliminated  every- 
thing except  the  extension,  which  we 
changed  to  a  1-year  extension.  That 
was  at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Rather  than*, 
have  a  certain  fight  over  the  many^ 
amendments,  we  cut  out  evei-ything  bu' 
the  1-year  extension.  The  House  w 
insistent.  Rather  than  get  into  a  bitter 
argument  over  it,  I  had  the  clerk  check 
as  many  of  our  committee  members  as 
possible,  and  I  found  that  the  majoi-fy 
of  them  are  willing  to  go  along  with 
2 -year  extension.  They  had  a  roUcall 
vote  in  the  House.  Let  us  not  forget 
that.  They  were  not  taking  any  chances 
on  it.  Does  the  Senator  know  how  many 
were  recorded  on  that  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
it  was  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  voted  "aye,"  and  no 
one  voted  "nay."  Does  the  Senator  ex- 
pect us  to  go  to  the  conference  and  fight 
over  that?  We  would  not  have  much 
luck.  • 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia  that  I  doubt 
very  much  that  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  were  concerned  about  the 
issues  that  I  am  raising  on  the  floor  to- 
day. If  they  had  been,  I  am  pretty  sure 
they  would  not  have  voted  unanimously. 
However  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  clear  on  the  record. 
Perhaps  in  1964  we  can  try  for  a  3 -year 
or  a  1-year  extension,  so  that  it  will  not 
come  up  again  in  an  election  year,  and 
in  that  way  can  give  more  consideration 
to  it  than  we  have  in  the  past.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  agency  is  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  total  nuclear  war  has 
no  connection  with  the  kind  of  demands 
that  will  be  made  on  the  country,  and 
because  their  assumption  is  based  on  an 
all-out  3-year  conventional  war,  a  ri- 
diculous assumption. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Our  thinking  now 
is  that  we  had  better  win  a  nuclear  war 
3  days  after  its  staits.  That  is  what  we 
are  thinking  of  now. 


COOPERATION  WITH  FIRST  WORLD 
CONFERENCE  ON  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  In  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2164>  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  cooperate  with  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  National  Parks,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  in  line  8,  strike  out 
"$50,000."  and  insert  "$30,000,". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  11879)  to 
provide  a  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of 
certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
'f  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills.  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
'managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  69)  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  additional 
copies  of  its  hearings  on  "Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Mentally  Hi"  and  'Wire- 
tapping and  Eavesdropping  Legislation." 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 

PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP 

NEW  YORK 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
grandfather  used  to  say:  "The  tendency 
of  everything  is  to  be  more  so."  In  1954. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States — a  court  for  which,  as  a  young 
lawyer  in  the  early  part  of  the  current 
century,  I  had  unbounded  admiration — 
not  only  reversed  all  previous  decisions 
of  all  Federal  and  State  courts  on  the 
subject  of  the  operation  of  segregated 
public  schools,  but,  for  purely  psycho- 
logical reasons,  so  interpreted  the  equal 
rights  provision  of  the  14th  amendment 
as  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  judicial 
fiat.  In  repeated  decisions  since,  the 
highest  court  of  our  land  has  violated  a 
fundamental  principle  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  in  upholding  a  Florida  law  which 
required  the  daily  reading  of  a  brief 
passage  from  the  Bible  in  all  public 
schools  announced: 

We  think  it  necessary  that,  unless  other- 
wise clearly  commanded  by  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes  or  the  Constitution, 
the  courts  refrain  from  purely  philosophical 
invasion  of  the  Constitution  or  long  estab- 
lished and  accepted  customs  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people.  The  recurrent 
whittling  away  of  the  bedrock  foundatioias  of 
our  society  can  be  nothing  short  of  destruc- 
tive of  free  government.  Every  doubtful  Ju- 
dicial withdrawal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  or  the  traditional  freedc»ns  of  the 
people  weakens  the  fabric  of  the  Nation  and 
the  confidence  of  its  citizens.  If  the  Consti- 
tution be  wrong  it  should  be  corrected  by 
amendment  and  not  Judicial  usurpation. 

On  yesterday,  in  deciding  a  very  simi- 
lar case,  which  involved  the  recitation 
of  a  short  and  simple  prayer  in  a  public 
school  in  New  York  State — Engel  against 
Vitale — unless  students  at  the  request  of 
parents  were  excused.  The  Supreme 
Court,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice, 
held  the  New  York  lav,-  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  provision  in  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  I  applaud 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart,  who  among  other  things  said: 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has  mis- 
applied a  great  constitutional  principle.  I 
cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  li  estab- 
lished jby  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
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prayer  say  It.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren  to 
Join  in  reciting  this  prayer  is  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia on  the  speech  he  is  making.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  qualified  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  deliver  a  speech  on  this 
subject.  He  is  in  my  judgment  the  most 
learned  Biblical  scholar  in  the  Senate 
and  is  also  one  of  this  body's  great  his- 
torians. He  knows  not  only  the  Scrip- 
tures but  also  the  laws  of  our  country, 
the  origins  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
entire  history  and  tradition  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  read  the  pertinent  part  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  Congress  has  made  any  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  or  exercise  of 
religion. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  certainly  has 
not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  any  Senator  or 
any  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives introduced  any  bill  to  attempt  to 
have  enacted  a  law  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No,  because  that 
principle  was  so  clearly  and  forcibly  an- 
nounced in  Virginia  and  written  into  the 
constitution  of  every  State  that  no  one, 
since  we  have  had  our  Government,  has 
ever  attempted  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  only  law  that  has  been  made  on  this 
subject  was  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  yesterday  when,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic,  six  of  its 
Justices  acted  to  prohibit  the  school- 
children of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
opening  their  classes  with  a  nondenoml- 
national  prayer  addressed  to  the  Al- 
mighty Supreme  Being? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  several  cases  in  the 
past  few  years  in  favor  of  atheists  and 
agnostics;  however,  this  is  the  most  ex- 
treme ruling  it  has  made. 

My  grandfather  said  that  the  tendency 
of  everything  is  to  be  more  so.  Once  the 
Supreme  Court  started  to  write  the  law 
and  amend  the  Constitution,  it  has 
reached  this  shocking  state  of  prohibit- 
ing the  recital  of  a  simple  prayer  in  a 
public  school;  not  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
but  under  a  State  law  of  New  York, 
which  specifically  exempted  any  student 
whose  parents  or  guardian  might  ask 
that  his  child  be  excluded  because  he 
did  not  want  him  to  say  or  hear  the 
prayer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  Senator's  esti- 
mation, carrying  the  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is 
it  not  possible  that  the  practice  of 
opening  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives with  prayer  every  day  is  in 
jeopardy? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course;  the 
Chaplain  is  paid  from  the  taxpayers' 
funds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Could  this  practice  con- 
ceivably jeopardize  the  whole  system  of 
having  chaplains  in  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Unless  we  adopt  a 
Senate  joint  resolution,  which  I  hope  we 
will,  saying  that  having  prayer,  having 
grace,  observing  the  birth  of  Christ  at 
Christmastime  are  not  violations  of  the 
Constitution,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Supreme  Court  might  ultimately  say 
with  respect  to  any  religious  activity 
whatever  in  government. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  shall  introduce, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi desires  to  change  the  Constitution. 
If  the  saying  of  a  prayer  cannot  be  done 
in  any  other  way,  then  let  us  change  the 
Constitution. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  is  so  clearly 
wrong.  I  should  like  to  see  quick  action 
by  Congress,  saying,  "You  are  wrong. 
You  have  usurped  your  constitutional 
authority." 

We  cannot  repeal  this  decision.  Per- 
haps some  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
will  reconsider  the  action,  but  Congress 
cannot  alter  the  matter  except  by  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  and 
by  going  on  record  as  opposing  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  such  doctrine. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  crier  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from 
the  days  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall 
down  to  Chief  Justice  Warren,  has 
opened  the  Court  with  the  prayer: 

God  save  the  United  States  and  this  hon- 
orable Court. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  The 
Court  has  done  that  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  According  to  the 
interpretation  of  six  of  the  present  Jus- 
tices, is  not  the  Court  acting  uncon- 
stitutionally in  opening  its  sessions  in 
that  manner? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  could  not  be 
construed  in  any  other  way.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  will 
decide  that  they  themselves  are  unqual- 
ified to  sit  on  the  Court  because  they 
had  sworn  on  the  Bible  to  support  and 
uphold  the  Constitution.  It  was  neces- 
sary, of  course,  for  them  to  do  that  in 
order  to  be  sworn  in,  after  the  Senate 
had  confirmed  their  nominations.  What 
they  have  decided,  in  effect,  is,  "We 
must  exclude  the  Bible  from  our  Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  think  of  anything  more 
outrageous  than  to  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  effect  has  held  its  own  prac- 
tice unconstitutional? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  They  certainly 
have  cast  very  serious  doubt  on  every- 
thing they  have  done. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  George  Washington  to  John  F. 
Kennedy,  has  taken  an  oath  to  Almighty 
God  when  he  assumed  the  oflBce  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Absolutely. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
every  U.S.  Senator  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  the  1st 
Congress  to  the  87th  Congress,  has  done 
the  same  thing? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  We  certainly 
have. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  25-cent  piece.  I  read  the  inscription 
on  the  coin,  which  was  minted  in  1961: 
"In  God  we  trust." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Supreme 
Court  would  say  that  is  a  political  shib- 
boleth and  ought  not  to  mean  anything 
at  all. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  not  that  been 
the  motto  of  this  country? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  has;  and  on 
the  wall  of  the  Chamber,  under  the 
clock,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gallery  are  the 
words,  in  large  gold  letters:  "In  God 
we  trust." 

But  the  Supreme  Court  would  say  that 
this  is  a  superstition;  that  our  Consti- 
tution prohibits  such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
our  national  anthem.  "The  Star-Span- 
gled Banner,"  contains  a  reference  to 
our  trust  in  God? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  surely  does. 
One  stanza  contains  the  words: 

And    this    be    our    motto:    "In    God    is    our 

trust." 

Furthermore,  when  the  "Star-Span- 
gled Banner  "  is  sung,  we  stand  at  at- 
tention. Possibly  the  Supreme  Court 
would  make  that  action  Illegal  or  require 
that  the  verse  be  omitted. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Have  not  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  sponsored  a 
prayer  breakfast  each  year  in  Washing- 
ton, an  event  which  is  attended  by  the 
President,  the  Vice  President.  Members 
of  Congress,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  other  distinguished  leaders  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  the  policy 
of  our  Government,  and  has  it  not  been 
the  policy  since  the  founding  of  our  Re- 
public, to  encourage  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  teaching  of  obedience  to  His 
laws? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  contains  the  statement 
that  we  were  created  by  God  and  have 
certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That  provision  was  placed  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  before 
we  even  won  our  independence.  The 
framers  of  the  Declaration  said  that  we 
had  those  rights  and  would  not  be  de- 
nied them,  because  God  had  given  them 
to  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  froni  Virginia  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  yesterday 
aided  the  cause  of  atheism  and  harmed 
the  cause  of  religion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  certainly  did 
not  do  the  cause  of  religion  any  good. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor also  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  have  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  moral  fiber  of  the  youth  of  our 
country? 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  thinks  thAt  the  decision  will 
have  that  effect,  unless  we  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Government  of  the 
Nation  stand  up  and  declare  the  kind  of 
government  we  are  operating  and  the 
principles  for  which  we  stand. 

Let  us  remember  what  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, when  that  convention  could  not 
agree  on  the  proportion  of  the  repre- 
sentation to  be  had  by  the  big  States 
and  the  small  States: 

In  this  emergency,  when  we  are  groping 
In  the  dark.  «8  it  were,  for  poUtlcal  light, 
and  scarce  able  to  perceive  it  when  presented 
to  us.  why  has  It  not  once  occvured  to  us 
to  ask  the  Father  of  Lights  to  Illuminate  our 
understanding? 

I  have  lived  for  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live,  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  of 
the  fact  that  God  governs  In  the  affairs  of 
men.  If  It  be  true  that  no  star  can  fall  to 
the  ground  without  His  knowledge,  how  can 
we  hope,  sir.  to  see  a  new  empire  without 
His  notice,  without  Bis  aid? 

That  was  the  way  our  Government  was 
started. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  note,  as  I  did.  that 
at  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court  at- 
tempted to  prohibit  the  youth  of  our 
country  from  praying  in  the  public 
schools,  the  Court  also  prohibited  the 
Postmaster  General  from  bturing  mag- 
azines circulated  primarily  among  homo- 
sexuals from  the  mails? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
heard  It  said,  as  have  other  Senators, 
that  the  Court  would  not  prohibit  the 
circulation  of  obscene  literature  among 
the  youth  of  the  country,  but  yet  it 
woiUd  not  allow  them  to  join  in  the  offer- 
ing of  a  prayer  when  they  go  to  school. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from' Virginia  think  things  in  our 
Nation  have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  take  two  such  actions  on  the  same 
day? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Indeed  so.  Later. 
I  shall  read  from  a  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis  1,  who  said  he  was  shocked. 
And  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was 
shocked,  and  I  was  shocked ;  and  I  hope 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  were  shocked, 
and  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  say 
they  were  shocked,  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  join  with  us  In  a  resolution  to  .say  to 
the  Court,  "We  will  not  stand  for  this 
any  longer.  You  have  gone  as  far  in 
misinterpreting  the  Constitution  and  our 
form  of  government  as  we  will  stand  for; 
and  if  you  go  further,  you  will  do  so  at 
your  peril."  ji 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  recall  that  when  some  of 
our  friends  seek  to  espouse  a  certain 
cause,  they  argue  how  far  behind  Russia 
we  are  In  working  in  tliat  particular 
area?  Did  it  strike  the  Senators  mind, 
as  it  did  mine,  that  we  are  about  40  years 
behind  Russia  in  prohibiting  the  youth 
of  oiu-  country  from  praying? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Indeed  so;  and  be- 
fore I  conclude  my  remarks  I  shall  read 
from  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida,  rendered  on  June  6.  in  which 
it  said  there  are  now.  roughly  speaking, 
two   forms   of   government,   democracy 


and  communism,  and  that  the  essence  of 
a  democracy  is  that  we  believe  in  God 
and  have  freedom  of  religion ;  those  two 
distinguish  us  and  others  who  call  them- 
selves democracies  from  the  typ>e  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  called  communism, 
which  denies  the  existence  of  God  and 
repudiates  the  Bible. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard.  I 
pledge  him  my  wholehearted  support  for 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment; 
and  I  hope  this  incident  will  shock  the 
American  people  at  long  last  into  rising 
up  in  wrath  and  indignation  and  de- 
manding that  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  take  some  action  to  curb 
the  Supreme  Court  and  its  rampant 
amending  of  the  Constitution  by  judicial 
flat. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia;  and.  again,  I  wish  to 
say  that  at  the  outset  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  paid  me  a  tribute  far  beyond  my 
just  desserts,  but  in  any  event  I  knew  it 
sprang  from  the  heart  of  a  true  friend, 
and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Was  it  not  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  to  permit  freedom  of 
religion  in  this  country,  but  not  freedom 
from  religion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  does  not  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretation  tend  to 
narrowly  proscribe  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  it  tends  to 
take  away  the  freedom  of  religion.  That 
is  the  point  of  this  decision.  But  I  shall 
quote  George  Washington's  words  in 
both  his  inaugural  address  and  his  Fare- 
well Address  in  referring  to  this  sub- 
ject: he.  of  course,  was  one  of  those  who 
helped  frame  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  whether  we 
would  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  in 
this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  God  is  unconstitutional,  and 
for  that  reason  the  public  schools  must 
be  segregated  against  Him? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  the  Court 
would  certainly  take  God  out  of  the 
public  schools;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  recent  days  I  have 
been  much  intrigued  with  the  interpre- 
tation which  the  writer  of  this  particu- 
lar opinion— Justice  Black— places  upon 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  He  sa3's  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  is  absolute  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  limitation  whatever — which 
means  that  a  person  can  call  any  wom- 
an, however  virtuous,  a  prostitute;  or 
any  man.  however  honest,  a  thief;  or 
any  person,  however  patriotic,  a  traitor, 
without  being  called  to  account  for  it  in 


any  court  of  the  land.  But  does  not 
that  Justice  place  a  limitation  upon  the 
absolute  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  by 
making  it  subject  to  the  qualification 
that  although  everyone  has  a  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  under  all  other  cir- 
cxunstances  and  on  all  other  occasions. 
It  is  now  subject  to  a  limitation  that  a 
person  cannot  talk  to  God  or  about  God 
while  he  is  on  public -school  property? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  one  reaches 
that  conclusion  if  he  carries  this  deci- 
sion to  its  ultimate  effect. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  trying  to  justify 
his  misguided  opinion,  referred  to  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson.  But,  as  I  shall  point 
out.  Justice  Black  completely  misinter- 
preted what  they  said  in  their  fight  for 
religious  freedom. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^ator  from  Virginia  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator .from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
At  our  Wednesday  morning  prayer 
breakfasts.  I  have  often  been  inspired  by 
his  great  devotion  to  his  God  and  by  his 
very  profound  and  inspirational  re- 
marks; and  I  should  like  to  thank  him 
for  his  remarks  on  the  floor  today.  I 
associate  myself  with  those  remarks  and 
proffer  him  my  support. 

Mr.  ROBP:rtSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  very  much. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBIiniTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  whether  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
do  not  disclose  the  fact  that  at  a  time 
when  it  api)eared  that  it  would  be  most 
difiBcult,  because  of  the  differing  views, 
to  obtain  a  Constitution  which  would 
reconcile  the  varying  views  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  could  be  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  Constitutional  Convention,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Benjamin  Fi-anklin. 
prayed  to  God  for  guidance  and  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  have  already  referred  to 
that  fact.  In  fact,  we  probably  would 
not  have  had  a  Constitution  if  they  had 
not  done  that.  It  brought  them  together 
and  gave  them  light — so  much  so.  that 
Gladstone  could  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  the  greatest  instrument  ever 
struck  off  by  the  hand  and  purpa'^e  of 
man 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  point  out  that 
in  this  Chamber,  on  the  wall  beneath  the 
clock,  there  are  Inscribed  In  gold  the 
words.  "In  God  we  trust." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true,  and 
we  thought  those  words  signified  the 
kind  of  government  we  have  and  the 
way  we  are  attempting  to  legislate.  But, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  this  ruling  of 
the  Court  would  not  permit  anyone  to 
say.  In  a  school,  "In  God  we  trust." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber Is  also  public  projierty,  as  much  so 
as  the  public  schools,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  this  Chamber  is 
likewise  subject  to  the  Constitution,  as 
such,  is  it  not? 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.     That   is  correct. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  So,  under  this  decision, 
how  can  we  be  permitted  to  allow  the 
words  "In  God  we  trust"  to  remain  on 
the  wall  of  this  Chamber? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  we  have  to 
decide  whether  to  repudiate  the  words 
'In  God  we  trust"  or  to  repudiate  the 
Court.  It  will  not  take  me  long  to  de- 
cide which  choice  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  to  what 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  said  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion : 

The  Ck)\irt' 8  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Boole  of  Conunon  Prayer  In 
England  throws  no  light  for  me  on  the 
issue  before  us  In  this  case.  England  had 
then  and  has  now  an  established  church. 
Equally  \inenlightenlng,  I  think.  Is  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  establishment  and  later 
rejection  of  an  official  church  In  our  own 
States.  For  we  deal  here  not  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  chxirch,  which  would 
of  co\ir8e,  be  constitutionally  Impermissible, 
but  with  whether  schoolchildren  who  want 
to  begin  their  day  by  joining  in  prayer  must 
be  proliibited  from  doing  so. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  the  Court's  ta.9k,  in 
this  as  in  all  areas  of  constitutional  adjxidi- 
catlon,  Is  not  responsibly  aided  by  the  un- 
critical invocation  of  metaphors  like  the 
"wail  of  separation,"  a  phrase  nowhere  to  be 
fovmd  in  the  Constitution.  What  is  rele- 
vent  to  the  issue  here  is  not  the  history 
of  an  established  church  in  16th  century 
England  or  In  18th  century  America,  but  the 
history  of  the  rellglo\is  traditions  of  our 
people,  reflected  in  countless  practices  of  the 
institutions  and  officials  of  our  Government. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  session  of  this 
Court  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  officials  in- 
vokes the  protection  of  Crod.  Since  the  days 
of  John  Marshall  our  crier  has  said,  "God 
save  the  United  States  and  this  honorable 
Court."  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  open  their  dally  sessions 
with  prayer.  Each  of  our  Presidents,  from 
George  Washington  to  John  .'\  Kennedy,  has 
upop-^tt&suming  his  office  asked  the  pro- 
tection and  help  of  God. 

The  Court  today  says  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  are  without  consti- 
tutional power  to  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  words  to  be  recited  by  any  group  of 
the  American  people  on  any  subject  touch- 
ing religion.  The  third  stanza  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  made  our  national  an- 
them by  act  of  Congress  in  1931.  contains 
these  verses: 

"Blest    with    victory    and    peace,    may    the 
heav'n  rescued  land 
Praise    the    Pow'r    that    hath    made    and 

preserved  us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 
is  just. 
And    this    be    our    motto:    'In    God    is    our 
trust."  " 

In  1954,  Congress  added  a  phrase  to 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag," 
so  that  it  now  contains  the  words,  "One 
Nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all."  In  1952, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  calling  uE>on 
the  President  each  year  to  proclaim  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer.  Since  1865.  the 
words  "In  God  we  trust '  have  been  im- 
pressed on  our  coins. 

The  minority  views  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  coincided  with  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  on  June  6,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. In  that  case  an  agnostic,  a  Jew, 
and  a  Unitarian  in  Miami  sought  to  en- 
join all  religious  activities  in  the  Dade 
County  public  schools.  They  especially 
objected  to  a  Florida  statute  that  re- 


quires the  daily  reading  of  a  brief  pas- 
sage from  the  Bible,  but  they  also  wanted 
to  put  an  end  to  the  occasional  singing 
of  hymns  in  music  classes,  the  painting 
of  pictures  on  religious  themes,  the  dec- 
oration of  schoolrooms  at  Christmas- 
time, the  saying  of  grace  or  other 
prayers  at  school  functions,  and  the 
holding  of  baccalaureate  ceremonies  at 
commencement.  In  brief,  they  wanted 
to  wipe  out  every  vestige  of  religious 
affirmation  in  the  public  school  system, 
even  though  a  Dade  County  regulation 
specifically  excuses  those  children  who 
do  not  wish  to  listen  to  the  Bible  verse  or 
to  participate  in  other  activities  of  a 
religious  nature. 
The  Court  held: 

We  believe  it  necessary  that  public  educa- 
tion give  due  recognition  to  the  place  of 
religion  and  the  culture  and  convictions  of 
our  people  but  that  in  doing  so  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  must  be 
safeguarded.  The  road  is  a  difficult  one  but. 
certainly,  we  cannot  agree  that  banishing 
the  Bible  and  music  and  paintings  of  reli- 
gious connotation  will  benefit  the  plaintiff's 
children  in  any  material  way.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  erasing  the  influence  of  the  best 
literature,  music,  and  art  and  gentler  aspects 
of  American  life  in  general  would  be  to 
create  an  antireligious  attitude  in  the 
schools  and  substantially  injure  the  well- 
being  of  the  majority  of  the  schoolchildren. 
And  although  it  may  be  urged  that  to  take 
such  drastic  action  is  to  incur  the  good  will 
of  the  nation's  enemy  we  think  the  cost  too 
great  and  the  proposal  ill  founded  in  law. 

We  are  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
sophistries  of  agnosticism  have  gained  cre- 
dence. And  we  acknowledge  the  trend  to- 
ward the  preference  of  minorities  over  the 
majority  and  toward  the  requiring  of  the 
majority,  which  seem  never  to  suffer  psy- 
chological trauma,  to  yield  up  its  cherished 
customs  and  rights.  Although  we  concede 
the  duty  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
enemy  and  to  deal  gently  with  the  weak,  we 
do  not  agree  that  it  is  our  function  to  sub- 
vert the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  those  ends,  nor  do  we  feel  impelled 
to  Indulge  in  flights  of  fanciful  plillosophy. 
When  we  subscribed  to  our  official  oaths  it 
was  with  "no  mental  reservations  and  with 
no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  by 
any  hypercritical  rules." 

For  all  practical  purposes  there  are  now 
in  the  world  Just  two  forms  of  government, 
loosely  denominated  democracy  and  com- 
munism. The  vital  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  the  democracies  accept  religion 
and  guarantee  its  free  exercise,  in  one  form 
or  another,"  as  part  of  the  day-to-day  lives 
of  their  people,  whereas  communism  has 
banished  religion,  except  as  it  may  be  boot- 
legged in  the  dark  and  Inhospitable  corners. 
A  consequential  distinction,  as  the  major 
difference  is  applied  to  these  United  States,  is 
that  here  we  prohibit  the  governmental  es- 
tabllshnrient  of  religion  but  guarantee  to  all 
the  free  exercise  thereof  while,  under  com- 
munism, religion  is  denied  and  those  who 
profess  religion  are  hounded  underground. 

We  feel  it  equally  imperative  that  we  pre- 
serve the  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
against  all  violations  of  the  "establishment" 
and  "free -exercise"  clauses  and.  at  the  same 
time,  preserve  those  clauses  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  people  thereunder 
against  weasel-worded  constructions  and  dis- 
tinctions designed  to  impute  to  them  either 
more  or  less  than  was  originally  intended. 

In  a  futile  attempt  to  justify  his  view, 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  that  the  reciting  of  a 
simple  prayer  was  the  establishment  of 
a  religion  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, Mr.  Justice  Black  referred  to  the 
fight  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison  made  in  Virginia  on  that  vital 
and  fundamental  principle  of  personal 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
showed  no  familiarity  with  the  history 
of  that  issue  or  with  the  real  purpose 
James  Madison  had  in  mind  when  he 
helped  Jefferson  perfect  his  bill  for  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Virginia  and  when  he 
helped  frame  the  first  10  amendments 
to  our  Constitution,  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  provided  for  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  Both  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  believed  in  God;  both 
believed  in  the  Bible;  both  believed  that 
the  principles  of  democracy  which  they 
sponsoied  were  based  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible,  and  while  neither 
wanted  to  put  government  in  religion, 
neither  wanted  to  take  religion  out  of 
government.  But,  when  carried  to  its 
final  analysis,  that  is  what  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  yesterday  will 
mean,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of 
Evangelist  Billy  Graham,  made  during 
his  remarkable  Chicago  crtisade  that 
closed  last  week: 

This  generation  must  face  the  fact  that 
it  is  either  back  to  the  Bible  or  back  to  the 

jungle. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in  our 
country  besides  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  are  not  familiar  with  James 
Madison's  views  on  religious  freedom  as 
I  outlined  it  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  February  22,  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  what  I  said  on 
that  subject  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Madison's  Contribution  to  Rcuciovs 
Freedom 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Wednesday,  February  22,  1961) 
Mr.  ROBEXTSON.  Mr.  President,  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence  in  the  same  week  in  which 
we  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  chief  architect  of  our  independence,  af- 
fectionately known  as  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  the  Congress  has  received  a  pro- 
posal from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  it  to  embark  for  the  first  time 
in  our  national  history  on  a  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  And  Involved  in  that 
program  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  vital 
features  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  namely, 
the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

President  Kennedy,  in  recommending  the 
appropriation  pf  funds  for  public  shools,  has 
requested  that  parochial  and  other  church 
schools  at  a  certain  level  be  excluded,  but  at 
the  college  level  that  they  be  included.  That 
proposal  will,  of  course,  touch  off  a  debate 
on  the  history  and  the  meaning  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
and  its  application  to  the  appropriation  of 
public  funds  for  church  owned  and  operated 
schools  and  colleges. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  expresbd  the 
view  that  the  ability  and  wisdom  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  13  new  States  who  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787  to 
draft  a  plan  for  a  more  perfect  Union,  have 
never  been  excelled  in  this  or  any  other 
nation.  If  that  be  true,  and  I  challenge  any 
colleague  to  deny  it,  the  views  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  on  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  should  be  a  lamp  unto 
our  feet. 
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Students  of  hlstortr  well  know  that  re- 
ligious Intolerance  did  not  commence  with 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  followers.  Throughout  recorded 
history  organized  government  has  sought  to 
enforce  Its  will  In  religious  as  well  as  tem- 
poral affairs.  Many  of  the  early  colonists  in 
this  country,  notably  those  who  settled  in 
Mikssachusetts.  came  in  search  of  religious 
freedom.  Those  who  made  the  first  perma- 
nent English  settlement  at  Jamestown  in 
1607  did  not  come  for  that  purpose,  but  they 
did  come  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  political 
freedom;  they  did  organize  the  first  repre- 
sentative government  on  this  continent;  and 
they  were  the  first  to  realize  that  there  could 
be  no  complete  political  freedom  unless  the 
Government  was  prohibited  from  Interfering 
with  the  individual's  religious  views. 

While  George  Washington  was  not  as  ac- 
tive as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison 
In  behalf  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  he.  a  deeply  religious  man 
and  always  loyal  to  the  established  Church 
of  England,  endorsed  as  strongly  as  Jefferson 
and  Madison  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  In  a  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  church  lo  Baltimore,  he  wrote: 

"We  have  abundant  cAason  to  rejoice  that 
in  this  land  the  light  of  truth  and  reason 
haa  triumphed  over  the  power  of  blgotry 
and  superstition,  and  that  every  person  may 
here  worship  God  aocordlng  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart.  In  this  enlightened  age 
and  in  this  land  of  equal  liberty  it  Is  our 
bottft  that  a  man's  religious  tenets  will  not 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  laws,  nor  de- 
prive him  of  the  right  of  attaining  and 
holding  the  highest  offices  that  are  known 
In  the  United  States  ' 

Later,  in  an  addroas  sent  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  United  Baptist  Churches 
in  Virginia,  with  which  my  colonial  ancestors 
were  associated,  and  which  had  suffered  per- 
haps more  persecution  at  the  hands  of  an 
intolerant  government  than  any  other  de- 
nomination. General  Washington  wrote: 

"If  I  could  have  entertained  the  slightest 
apprehension,  that  the  Constitution  framed 
in  the  Convention,  where  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside,  might  poMlbly  endanger  the  re- 
ligious rights  of  any  ecclesiastical  society, 
certainly  I  would  never  have  placed  my 
signature  to  it;  and  if  I  could  now  conceive 
that  the  General  Government  might  ever  be 
so  administered  as  to  render  the  liberty  of 
conscience  insecure,  I  beg  you  will  be  per- 
suaded, that  no  one  would  be  more  zealous 
than  myself  to  establish  effectual  barriers 
against  the  horrors  of  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
every  species  of  religious  persecution.  For 
you  doubtless  remember  that  I  have  often 
expressed  my  sentiments  that  every  man. 
conducting  himself  as  a  good  citizen,  and 
being  accountable  to  God  alone  for  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  ought  to  be  protected  in 
worshiping  the  Deity  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience." 

Again,  In  his  JusDly  famed  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, which  was  read  to  us  this  morning. 
Washington  said: 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute' of  pa- 
triotism, who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens."  , 

Therefore,  In  discussing  today  the  con- 
tribution made  by  another  great  Virginian 
to  the  cause  of  the  type  of  freedom  which 
we  have  enjoyed  under  a  Constitution  which 
provides  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  made 
by  Washington  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  religion  in  government  and  govern- 
ment in  religiotis  affairs.  I  further  empha- 
size the  point  that  the  current  debate  in 
connection  with  a  school-aid  program  of 
the   doctrine   of  separation  of   church  and 


state,  will  avail  us  little  unless  it  Includes 
the  realistic  premise  that  what  this  day  and 
generation  needs  is  not  more  Federal  aid  to 
the  individual,  but  a  more  active  support  by 
the  individual  of  religion  and  morality — 
"great  plUars,"  as  stated  by  Washington,  "of 
hiunan  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens." 

Students  of  Virginia  history  will  recall  the 
provision  for  religious  freedom  that  was  in- 
cluded in  George  Mason's  bill  of  rights,  and 
Incorporated  in  Virginias  first  constitution, 
and  a  still  broader  provision  in  a  bill  offered 
In  the  Virginia  Legislature  by  Patrick  Henry. 
It  remained,  however,  for  the  chief  architect 
of  the  Philadelphia  Constitution,  James 
Madison,  to  outline  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  which  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated in  Jefferson's  statute  for  religious  free- 
dom in  Virginia  and  was  written  by  Madison 
into  the  first  amendment  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts 
that  Virginia  was  the  first  State  in  the  mod- 
ern world  with  both  complete  religious  free- 
dom and  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

It  was  Madison  at  whose  Insistence  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  of  1776  was  so  modi- 
fled  as  to  read: 

"All  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience." 

Until  Madison's  amendment  the  document 
had  provided  that  there  be  religioxis  tolera- 
tion. For  this  statesman,  mere  toleration 
was  insufficient;  he  proclaimed  that  "the 
right  of  every  man  is  liberty^not  tolera- 
tion." 

lCa<ri8on's  primary  contribution  to  the  dual 
causes  of  religious  freedom  and  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state — and  that  which 
had  the  greatest  repercussions — ^was  his 
famous  "Memorial  and  Remonstrance"  of 
1784  against  a  proposal  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  £>elegates  to  provide,  through  assessments, 
for  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  Madison's  "Remon- 
strance." 

The  decision  on  a  general  assessment  for 
the  support  of  religion  in  Virginia  had  been 
deferred,  by  article  VI  of  the  1776  Prelimi- 
nary Act  for  Religious  Freedom  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  future  assembly. 

In  the  house  the  assessment  proposals 
were  vigorously  argued  by  no  lesser  advocate 
than  Patrick  Henry.  It  may  seem  paradoxi- 
cal that  the  man  who  a  few  years  before  had 
been  proclaimed  the  "flrebrand  of  the 
American  Revolution"  and  who  in  the  near 
future  was  to  denounce  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution as  a  return  to  tyranny,  would  fail 
to  appraise  the  implications  of  State- 
sponsored  financial  support  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Henry  advanced  as  his  chief  argu- 
ment the  close  relation  of  religion  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  State,  calling  attention  to 
the  fate  of  nations  which  had  neglected  re- 
ligion, and  Inferring  the  need  of  State  sup- 
port. Madison  fully  answered  this  conten- 
tion by  stating  that  the  true  question  was 
not — Is  religion  necessary? — but — Are  re- 
ligious establishments;  that  is.  State- 
supported  establishments,  necessary  for 
religion? 

In  spite  of  Madison's  logic  and  vigor  the 
house  adopted  on  November  11,  1784,  the 
following  resolution  designed  to  carry  out 
Henry's  plan: 

"That  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
according  to  their  respective  abilities,  ought 
to  pay  a  moderate  tax  or  contribution  an- 
nually, for  the  support  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  some  Christian  church,  de- 
nomination or  communion  of  Christians,  or 
of  some  form  of  Christian  worship." 

Nevertheless,  Madison  was  able  to  post- 
pone the  third  and  final  reading  of  the  sub- 
sequent bill  tailored  to  implement  the  reso- 
lution's intention.  Only  the  determination 
and  resourcefulness  of  Madison   in  his  op- 


position and  the  election  of  Henry  to  Vir- 
ginia's governorship  on  November  17  pre- 
vented this  assessment  bill  from  l>ecoming 
law  in   1784. 

Madison  used  to  advantage  the  delay  which 
his  efforts  had  won.  With  the  endorsement 
of  Mason  and  Nicholas  he  prepared  between 
sessions  and  circulated  in  June  and  July  of 
1785  the  remarkable  "Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance." 

The  epochmaking  document,  which  I  will 
quote  in  part,  was  divided  into  an  introduc- 
tion and  16  succeeding  points: 

"To  the  Honorable  the  Creneral  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia : 

"We,  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  having  taken  into  serious 
consideration  a  bill  printed  by  order  of  the 
last  session  of  general  assembly,  entitled 
"A  bill  establishing  a  provision  for  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion,'  and  conceiving 
that  the  same.  If  finally  armed  with  the 
sanctions  of  a  law,  will  be  a  dangerous  abuse 
of  power,  are  bound  as  faithful  members  of 
a  free  State  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and 
to  declare  the  reasons  by  which  we  are  de- 
termined. We  remonstrate  against  the  said 
bUl— 

"1.  Because  we  hold  It  for  a  fundamental 
and  undeniable  truth  'that  religion,  «•  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the 
manner  of  discheo^ing  it,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence.'  The  religion,  then,  of  every 
man  must  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
science of  every  man  and  it  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  exercise  it  as  these  may  dictate. 
This  right  is  in  its  nature  an  unalienable 
right. 

"2.  Because,  if  religion  be  exempt  frcMn  the 
authority  of  the  society  at  large,  still  less  can 
it  be  subject  to  that  of  the  legislative  body. 

"3.  Because  It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the 
first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  •  •  •  who 
does  not  see  that  the  same  authority  which 
can  establish  Cliristianity  in  exclusion  of  all 
other  religions  may  establish,  with  the  same 
ease,  any  particular  sect  of  Christians  In 
exclusion  of  all  other  sects?  That  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute 3  pence  only  of  his  property  for  the 
support  of  any  one  establishment  may  force 
him  to  conform  to  any  other  establishment 
in  all  cases  whatsoever? 

"4.  Because  the  bill  violates  that  equality 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  every  law. 
and  which  is  more  Indispensable  in  propor- 
tion as  the  validity  en-  expediency  of  any  law 
Is  more  liable  to  be  impeached.  If  all  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independent, 
all  men  are  to  be  considered  as  entering  into 
society  on  equal  conditions;  as  relinquish- 
ing no  more,  and  therefore  retaining  no  less, 
one  than  another,  of  their  natural  rights. 
Above  all,  are  they  to  be  considered  as  re- 
taining an  equal  title  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. 

"5.  Because  the  bill  implies  either  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is  a  competent  judge  of  re- 
ligious truths  or  that  he  may  employ  religion 
as  an  engine  of  civil  policy.  The  first  is  an 
arrogant  pretension,  falsified  by  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  rulers  in  all  ages  and 
tliroughout  the  world;  the  second,  an  unhal- 
lowed perversion  of  the  means  of  salvation. 

"6.  Because  the  establishment  proposed  by 
the  bill  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  rellgflon.  To  say  that  It  Is,  is 
a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  religion  it- 
self, for  every  page  of  it  disavows  a  depend- 
ence on  the  powers  of  this  world. 

"7.  Because  experience  witnesseth  that 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  re- 
ligion, have  had  a  contrary  operation.  Dur- 
ing almost  16  centuries  has  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  been  on  trial .  What 
have  been  its  fruits?  More  or  less,  in  all 
places,  pride  and  indolence  in  the  clergy: 
ignorance  and  servility  in  the  laity;  in  both. 
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superstition,  blgota-y  and  persecution.  In- 
quire of  the  teachers  of  Chrlsttantty  for  the 
ages  in  which  It  appeared  In  Its  greatest 
luster;  those  of  every  sect,  potat  to  the 
ages  prior  to  Its  Incorporation  with  civil 
policy. 

"8.  Because  the  establishment  In  question 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. If  It  be  urged  as  necessary  for  the 
support  of  civil  government  only  as  It  Is  a 
means  of  supporting  religion,  and  It  te  not 
necessary  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  for  the  former.  If  religion  be 
not  within  the  cognizance  of  civil  govetn- 
ment.  how  can  its  legal  estahlislunent  be 
necessary  to  civil  government?  •  •  •  Rulers 
who  wished  to  subvert  the  public  liberty, 
may  have  found  an  established  clergy  con- 
venient auxiliaries.  A  Jvist  government,  in- 
stituted to  secure  and  perpetuate  it.  needs 
them  not.  Such  a  government  will  be  best 
supported  by  protecting  every  cltiaen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religion  with  the  same 
equal  band  which  protects  his  person  and 
his  property  by  neither  Invading  the  equal 
rights  of  any  sect,  nor  suffering  any  sect 
to  invade  those  of  another. 

"9.  Because  the  proposed  establishment 
is  a  departure  from  that  generous  policy 
which  offering  an  asylxim  to  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed  of  every  nation  and  religion, 
promised  a  luster  to  our  country,  and  an 
accession  to  the  number  of  Ita  dtlsei^. 
What  a  melancholy  mark  is  the  bill  of  sud- 
den degeneracy?  Instead  o<  holding  forth  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted,  it  i&  itself  a  signal 
of  peisecutlon.  It  degrades  Iram  the  equal 
rarik  of  citizens  all  those  whose  opinlota  In 
religion  do  not  bend  to  those  of  the  legis- 
lative authority. 

"10.  Because  it  will  have  a  like  tendency 
to  banish  our  citizens.  The  allurements  pre- 
sented by  other  situations  are  every  day 
thinning  their  number.  To  superadd  a  fresh 
motive  to  emigration  by  revoking  the  liberty 
which  they  now  enjoy  would  be  the  same 
species  of  folly  which  has  dishonored  and 
depopulated  fiouriahlng  kingdoms. 

"11.  Because  it  will  destroy  that  modera- 
tion and  harmony  which  the  forbearance  of 
our  laws  to  Intermeddle  with  religion  has 
proditced  among  Its  several  sects.  Torrents 
of  blood  have  been  split  In  the  Old  World  In 
consequence  of  vain  attempts  of  the  secular 
arm  to  extinguish  religious  discord  by  pro- 
scribing all  differences  In  religious  oplnloa. 

"12.  Because  policy  of  the  bill  is  adverse 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  Christianity: 
*  *  *  Instead  of  leveling,  as  far  as  possible. 
every  obstacle  to  the  victorious  progress  of 
truth,  the  bill,  with  an  Ignoble  and  un-Chrls- 
tlan  timidity,  would  circumscribe  it  with  a 
wall  of  defense  against  the  cncroachnkents  of 
error. 

"13.  Because  attempts  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctions,  acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  cltlaens  tend  to  enervate  the  laws 
in  general,  and  to  slacken  the  hands  of 
society. 

"14.  Because  a  measure  of  such  stngalar 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ought  not  to  be 
Imposed  without  the  clearest  evidence  that 
it  is  called  for  by  a  majority  of  citizens  and 
no  satisfactory  method  Is  yet  puoposed  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  noajority  in  this  case 
may  be  determined,  or  its  infl^^ence  secured. 

"15.  Because,  ffnally.  the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion, according  to  the  dictates  of  eon- 
science.  Is  held  by  the  same  tenure  with  all 
our  other  rights.  If  we  recur  to  its  origin, 
it  is  equally  the  gift  of  nature;  If  vre  weigh 
Its  importance,  it  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us: 
If  we  consult  the  declaration  of  those  rights 
which  pertain  to  the  good  people  of  Virginia 
as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  government. 
it  la  enimnerated  with  equal  solemnity,  or 
rather  with  studied   emphasis. 

"We,  the  subscribers,  say  that  the  general 
assembly  of  this  Commonwealth  have  no 
such  authority.     And  In  order  that  no  effort 


may  be  omitted  on  our  part  against  so  dan- 
gerous an  usurpation,  we  oppose  to  It  this 
remonstrance  earnestly  pra3rlng,  as  we  are  to 
duty  bound,  that  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  of 
the  Universe,  by  IJIruninatlng  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  may,  on  the  one  hand,  turn 
their  councils  from  every  act  which  would 
affront  His  holy  prerogative  or  violate  the 
trust  committed  to  them;  and,  on  the  other, 
guide  them  into  every  measure  which  may 
be  worthy  of  His  blessing,  redctmd  to  thefr 
own  praise,  and  estabttsh  more  flnnly  the 
liberties,  the  prosperity,  and  the  hap>ptness 
of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Influence  of  this  document  was  wide- 
spread not  only  In  Virginia  but  throughout 
the  other  Colonies. 

A  letter  of  Madison's  describes  the  pro- 
found local  efltect.  He  writes  th-it  the  •'re- 
monstrance" met  with  "the  approbation  of 
the  Baptists,  the  Pre8b3rterlans.  the  Quakers, 
and  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  universally;  of 
the  Methodists  In  part;  and  even  not  a  few 
of  the  sect:  that  Is.  the  Anglicans — his  own 
religion  Incidentally,  formerly  established  by 
hiw."  The  Presbyterians  adopted  a  strong 
memorial  against  the  assessment  bill  ape- 
ctflcany  referring  to  the  fact  that  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Jews,  as  It  provided  for 
only  one  religion.  Christianity.  The  general 
association  of  Vlrginl.a  Baptists  was  even 
more  extreme  In  Its  denunciation  of  Henri's 
proposals. 

It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that 
Madison's  Remonstrance  so  stimulated  the 
Virginia  electorate  that  not  only  did  the 
assembly  reject  the  assessment  bill  In  the 
session  of  1785  but  It  moved  to  adopt  by  a 
margin  of  67  to  20  the  bill  establishing  re- 
ligious freedom,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Introduced  Into  the 
Virginia  Assembly  as  early  as  June  13,  1779. 

The  ferment  overflowed  Virginia's  bound- 
aries and  helped  stifle  attempts  In  other 
Colonies  to  siphon  public  funds  Into  the  reg- 
ular support  of  the  churches. 

Madison  overlooked  few  opportunities  to 
advance  the  principles  of  his  Remonstrance. 

His  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads  in  part: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

Madison  wished  to  go  further  and  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  would  protect 
the  principles  of  religious  freedom  and  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  not  only  from 
Federal  encroachment  but  also  from  State 
intervention.  That  failed  to  win  acceptance, 
but  It  illustrates  the  extraordinary  vision  of 
this  statesman.  His  proposal  ^ad  antici- 
pated by  134  years  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
plication of  the  14th  amendment  In  Meyer 
against  Nebraska  (1923)  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. 

Th«  religious  minorities  had  no  greater 
friend  than  James  Madison.  In  his  youth  he 
heard  with  deep  compasaion  the  sermon  of 
a  Baptist  minister  from  the  only  pulpit 
legally  available  to  him — tha  wiBdow  of  a 
Jail. 

In  his  old  age.  after  retirement  from  the 
Presidency,  he  received  a  letter  containing 
the  following  tribute  from  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  faith  in  New  York: 

"I  ought  not  to  conceal  from  you  that  it 
affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  have  an  op- 
portuntly  of  saying  that  to  your  efforts  and 
those  of  your  illustrious  colleagues  in  the 
convcntioa  the  Jews  in  the  United  States 
owe  many  of  the  blessings  which  they  now 
enjoy,  and  the  benefit  ct  this  liberal  and 
>ust  example  has  been  felt  very  generaUy 
abroad  and  has  created  a  sincere  attacta- 
ment  toward  this  country  oa  the  part  of 
foreign  Jews."* 

Madison's  Inttuence  on  our  Nation^  prog- 
ress toward  freedom  at  religion  and  Its 
corollary,  separation  of  church  and  state, 
was  both  extensKe  and  enlightened.  He  is 
unexcelled  among  uor  forefathers  for  logi- 


cal and  consistent  development  of  the  con- 
stitutional Ideal  of  religious  freedom. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  quote  again  from 
the  Immortal  George  Washington,  who.  in  his 
first  Inaugural  address,  said: 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  Improper  to  omit 
in  this  first  official  act  my  fervent  supplica- 
tions to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over 
the  universe,  who  presides  In  the  councils  of 
nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can  sup- 
ply every  hiunan  defect,  that  His  benedic- 
tion m.ay  coiasecrate  to  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  Government  Instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable 
every  instrument  employed  In  Its  adminis- 
tration to  execute  with  success  the  functions 
allotted  to  his  charge." 

The  debate  of  the  issue  of  Federal  aid 
to  church  schools  can  be  a  vital  and  dy- 
namic contribution  to  the  President's  New 
Frontier  program,  if  it  challenges  the  willing- 
ness of  our  people  to  prove  by  their  personal 
conduct  that  the  motto  on  our  coins.  "Ih 
God  We  Trust."  is  something  more  than  a 
political  shibboleth. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "And 
Forbid  Them  Not."  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  26, 
1962.  relating  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  relative  to  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor», 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star  (Washington,  D.C.), 

June  20.  1962) 

"And  Foasm  Thim  Not" 

Jesus,  according  to  St.  Luke,  remonstrated 
with  his  disciples  and  said:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not."  Little  children  may  not  approach 
Htm.  however,  through  the  public  schools 
of  New  York.  Six  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  forbidden  It 

At  issue  was  this  brief  nondenomlnattonal 
prayer;  "Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our 
dependence  on  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  coxmtry."  This  prayer  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  was 
recited  each  morning  in  at  least  some  of  the 
schools. 

Had  any  child  been  required  to  recite  the 
prayer,  the  Court  woxild  have  had  every  rea- 
son to  forbid  It.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
Those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate  were 
not  even  required  to  be  present  when  the 
prayer  was  recited.  Thus,  the  real  effect  of 
the  Court's  ruling  Is  to  prohibit  chlldrai 
who  might  wish  to  do  so  from  reciting  the 
prayer.  And  this  In  the  name  of  freedom 
of  religion. 

The  first  amendment  says  that  Corigress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  the  founders  having  In 
mind  the  established  Chtirch  of  England  and 
similar  early  efforts  in  some  of  the  colonies. 
But  would  the  recital  of  this  simple  prayer, 
as  recommended  by  a  State  agency,  be  equiv- 
alent to  enacting  a  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion?  Of  course  not.  and 
.Tustlce  Black,  speaking  for  the  majority,  was 
obliged  to  concede  that  it  does  not  amount 
to  a  "total  establishment  off  one  particular 
religious  sect  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others." 
In  our  opinion  It  does  not  remotrty  approach 
this.  Nor  does  H  bear  any  rational  relation- 
ship to  the  rellgtouB  struggles  of  200  or  300 
years  ago. 

in  his  dissent.  Justice  Potter  Stewart  noted 
that  the  Supreme  Court  begins  each  day  by 
Invoking  the  protection  of  Ood.  Its  crier 
importunes;  "Ood  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  Court."  How  long  will  this  be 
tolerated?     And    what    about    the    prajsrs 
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which  are  said  each  day  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Does  this  contravene  the  first 
amendment? 

Justice  Stewart  also  noted  that  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  was  declared  to  be  our 
natloiud  anthem  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
193 1 .     Yet  its  third  stanza  reads : 

"Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the 
heav'n  rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation  I 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 
is  just. 

And  this  be  our  Qtotto  'In  God  Is  Our 
Trust.'  " 

Perhaps  this  could  be  substituted  in  New 
York  for  the  proscribed  prayer.  But.  on  sec- 
ond thought,  maybe  it  would  be  better-  not 
to  suggest  it.  The  Supreme  Court  Bome  day 
might  rule  that  Congress,  in  Its  act  of  1981, 
passed  a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  and  that  the  national  anthem, 
therefore,  is  unconstitutional.  Farfetched? 
We  are  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  regret  the  untimely  death  of  our 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Case.  His  earthly 
remains  were  carried  to  their  final  rest- 
ing place  today,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues,  including  our  friend 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  deeply 
upset,  as  a  number  of  us  were,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision;  and  before  he 
left  Washington  he  prepared  a  memo- 
randum which  he  ajsked  that  I  present 
for  him  to  the  Senate.  In  that  memo- 
randum, he  said: 

Statxment  bt  Scnatok  Stennis 

I  have  the  convictioo  that  people  all  over 
the  country  who  rejoice  in  the  spiritual  heri- 
tage of  this  Nation  were  shocked,  as  I  was. 
to  learn  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  permissive  dally  recital  of  a  simple 
nondenomlnational  prayer  by  public -school 
children  breached  the  constitutional  wall  of 
separation  of  chiu-ch  and  state.  The  prayer 
thvis  condemned  by  ona  highest  Court  did 
nothing  more  than  acknowledge  the  pupils' 
dependence  upon  an  Almighty  God  and  ask 
His  blessings  upon  them,  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  country.  Only  those  who 
desired  to  do  so  Joined  in  the  recitation  of 
this  prayer;  no  compulsion  was  Involved. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  or  Intent  at  this  time 
to  challenge  point  by  point  the  rationale  of 
the  majority  opinion  In  this  case.  However, 
I  could  hardly  bellev*  my  eyes  when  I  read 
that  the  Court  had  held  that  the  prayer,  even 
though  admittedly  nondenomlnational,  and 
even  though  participation  In  It  was  admit- 
tedly voluntary,  violated  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  merely  prohibits  the  Congress 
from  passing  a  law  "respecting  an  esUblish- 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof." 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
utterly  misconceived  a  great  constitutional 
principle.  I.  for  one,  cannot  comprehend 
how  a  religion  Is  established  by  permitting 
schoolchildren  who  wish  to  do  so  to  say  a 
simple  prayer.  It  is  my  belief  that  by  this 
decision  the  Court  has  twisted  freedom  of 
religion  Into  a  quarantine  against  religion. 

I  submit  that  It  offends  k>oth  reason  and 
logic  to  contend  that  the  now  outlawed 
prayer  In  any  manner  resulted  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  religion.  The  prayer  Is  non- 
sectarian  and  nondenomlnational.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  concedes  that  participation 
In  it  is  without  compulsion.  Under  these 
circumstances  few  will  believe  that  any  real 
question  of  the  church  dominating  the  state 
is  Involved,  and  I  have  alwajrs  been  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  the  basU  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  upon  the  subject. 


If  there  was  any  question  of  sectarianism 
involved,  or  any  issue  of  favoring  one  re- 
ligious group  over  another,  the  situation,  of 
course,  would  be  entirely  different.  All  we 
have  here,  however,  was  a  conscientious  ef- 
fort to  permit  children  who  wished  to  do  so 
to  say  that  they  believed  in  an  Almighty 
Ood  and  to  call  forth  His  blessings.  The 
Court  has  denied  this  right  and  the  implica- 
tions of  Its  decision  are  enormous. 

This,  of  course,  Is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Court  has  departed  so  far  from  estab- 
lished constitutional  concepts.  There  is  a 
remedy,  however,  for  the  American  people. 
It  is  by  the  process  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  I  am  today  introducing  an 
amendment  designed  to  right  the  wrong 
which  the  Court  has  perpetrated.  I  realize, 
of  course,  that  this  is  a  delicate  subject  and 
one  which  needs  and  deserves  careful  study. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that.  If  necessary, 
my  amendment  can  be  perfected  so  that  our 
constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion will  be  retained  but  will  not  in  the 
future  be  allowed  to  become  an  Instrument 
for  the  suppression  of  religion. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  already  welling 
up  In  all  of  the  comers  of  this  Nation  In 
protest  against  this  decision,  and  I  predict 
that  the  necessary  amendment  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
States  quickly  and  decisively.  The  voice  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  this  Nation  and  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  will  be  heard  in  an  ever- 
swelling  chorus 

Perhaps  as  never  before  In  history  we  need 
today  the  comfort  and  support  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values.  We  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate do  not  deny  ourselves  the  edifying  effect 
of  the  eloquent  prayers  of  oiu*  Chaplain. 
They  give  us  faith  and  strength  for  our 
daily  tasks.  The  children  of  our  public 
schools,  on  a  permissive  basis,  should  not  be 
denied  the  same  privilege  which  we  have 
established  for  ourselves.  We  should  act 
promptly  to  fill  the  void  In  the  spiritual  life 
of  our  children  which  will  exist  by  reason  of 
the  Court's  decision. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resoltttion  Proposing  an  Amendment 
TO  THE  CoNSTmniON  or  THE  Unfted  States 
To  Permit  the  Use  or  Pkates  in  Public 
Schools 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"  article  — 

"Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion or  any  article  of  amendment  thereto 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  nondenomlna- 
tional rellglotu  observance  through  the  invo- 
cation of  the  blessing  of  God  or  the  recitation 
of  prayer,  as  a  part  of  the  activities  of  any 
school  or  other  educational  Institution  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  In  part  from  public  reve- 
nues, If  p>artlclpatlon  therein  ts  not  made 
compulstxy. 

"Ssc.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 


latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  lis 
submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Stennis]  .  I  introduce  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  appropriately  refen-ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  204 1 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
use  of  prayer  in  public  schools,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robertson  (for  Mr.  Sten- 
nis) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  i-eferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HIS  EX- 
CELLENCY DR.  GUILLERMO  LEON 
VALENCIA,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  President-elect  of  our 
neighbor  republic  to  the  South,  Colombia. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  GulUermo  Leon 
Valencia.  , 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  have  His 
Excellency  before  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Latin  American  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations during  lunch.  We  have  had 
quite  an  interesting  discussion  with  him. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  present  to  the  Senate  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Guillermo  Leon  Valencia,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
We  are  delighted  to  have  him  with  us. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,I  join  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  extending 
greetings  to  the  President-elect  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Valencia,  and 
also  to  Ambassador  Carlos  Sanz  de  San- 
tamaria.  who  is  in  the  Chamber  with  us 
at  this  time. 

Colombia,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  most  closely 
associated  with  one  with  which  our 
future  is  closely  bound.  It  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  His  Excellency  the 
President-elect  and  the  Ambassador  are 
visitors  to  the  Senate  today,  when  there 
is  little  opportunity  to  show  them  the 
United  States  Senate  in  action,  but  at 
least  those  of  us  who  are  now  present  ex- 
tend to  them  our  heartfelt  greetings  and 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long 
l)efore  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
greet  them  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
in  the  expression  of  welcome  and  what 
we  hope  will  be  the  extension  of  the 
finest  hospitality  to  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  the  President-elect  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia.  Some  of  us  have 
been  privileged  to  have  a  personal  visit 
with  President-elect  Valencia.  We  have 
found  him  to  be  an  extremely  able,  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  is  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  many  problems  facing  our 
two  countries  and,  indeed,  the  entire 
world.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
the   citizens  of  the   great   Republic   of 
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Colombia  have  seen  fit  to  elect  as  Presi- 
dent a  man  who  is  dedicated  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  democracy  and  of  political 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  sorry  to  know 
that  the  wife  of  the  President-elect  at 
present  is  in  one  of  our  great  medical 
hospitals,  Johns  Hopkins.  We  express  to 
this  distinguished  lady  the  good  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  her  complete 
and  early  recovery  and  for  all  good 
health  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  every  Member  of  this  body  when  I 
express  these  sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  be  informed,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  relating  to  the  visit  to 
the  United  States  by  the  President-elect 
of  Colombia  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Visit  to  the  Unitid  Statts  op  Amirica  of 
THX  President-elect  of  Colombia,  June 
1962 

Hia  Excellency  Dr.  GulUermo  Leon  Valen- 
cia, President-elect  oX  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, will  visit  tlie  United  States  begin- 
ning June  20.  He  and  Mrs.  Valencia  have 
come  to  the  United  States  for  medical  treat- 
ment at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Mrs.  Valencia  will  enter  the 
hospital  on  June  21  and  President-elect 
Valencia  will  do  so  on  June  27  alter  an 
informal  visit  to  Washington  for  discus&lons 
with  Government  offlcials. 

President-elect  Valencia  will  arrive  in 
New  York  City  on  June  20.  On  June  21  he 
will  accompany  Mrs.  Valencia  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  in  Baltimore  and  then  return 
to  New  York  City.  The  President-elect  win 
arrive  in  Washington  on  June  23. 

During  his  stay  in  Washington  President- 
elect Valencia  will  see  President  Kennedy, 
congressional  leaders,  and  other  Govern- 
ment officials.  On  June  25  he  will  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
attend  a  luncheon  in  hia  honor  given  by 
President  Kennedy  at  the  Wlilte  House,  and 
a  reception  given  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  George  W.  Ball  at  Blair  House. 

He  will  return  to  Baltimore  for  medical 
treatment  on  June  27. 

President-elect  Valencia  was  born  In 
Popayin,  Colombia,  on  April  27,  190&.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Cauca  and, 
with  his  father,  founded  the  newspaper 
Claridad  in  PopayAn  In  1933.  The  President- 
elect served  in  the  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, in  the  national  senate,  and  aa 
Ambassador  to  Spain  prior  to  his  election  as 
President  on  May  6,  1962. 

He  and  Mrs.  Valencia  have  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes,  so 
that  Sensttors  may  express  their  greet- 
ings to  the  President-elect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  (at  2  o'clock  and  26  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  Senate  being  in  recess, 

His  Excellency,  Dr.  Guillermo  Leoa 
Valencia,  President-elect  of  the  Repub>- 
lic  of  Colombia,  accompanied  by  Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
Dr.  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  was  es- 
corted to  the  well  of  the  Senate,  where 
he  was  greeted  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  after  which  he  and  the  Ambas- 
sador retired  from  the  Chamber. 

Thereupon,  (at  2  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
CMr.  Moss  in  the  chair) . 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S, 
3161 )  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
tliority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike 
otrt  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  section  12  at  the  Export  Ckmtrol  Act 
of  1949  la  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  19«5". 

Sec.  a.  Section  Hb)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1049  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(by  The  tmrestricted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  potential  military 
and  economic  significance  may  adversely 
aHect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  3.  Section  a  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  1«  amended  by  inserting  "of  the 
United  States"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
etid  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  rules  and  regulations  Ehall  provide 
for  denial  of  any  request  or  application  for 
authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  unless  the  President  sbaU  de- 
termine that  such  export  does  not  make 
a  slgnifleant  contribution  to  the  military 
or  economic  potential  of  such  nation  or 
ziations  wliich  could  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  th«reof  "two 
years". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr, 
Robertson  I,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments  made  by  the 
House,  tuid  I  move  that  the  Senate 
ask  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disacrecing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  and  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Robert- 
son. Mr.  Spabkmam.  Mr.  Do<nn,AS,  Mr. 
Capeha«t.  auad  Mr.  Benitstt  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicxBT  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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WHITE   HOUSE   MANIPULATION    OF 
NEWS    MEDIA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<?k 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  for  May 
9  written  by  its  noted  columnist,  James 
Reston,  appear  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(Sec  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Reston.  who  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  the 
Kennedy  administration,  calls  attention 
to  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  serious 
dangers  to  our  form  of  government^ 
caused  by  domination  of  all  forms  of  the 
news  media  by  President  Kennedy.  As 
Mr.  Re.ston  points  out,  this  is  a  result 
not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  Prest- 
dency  in  our  fo.-m  of  government  but 
more  importantly  because  of  the  con- 
scious policy  adopted  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  dominate  the  news. 

The  dangerous  re.sults  of  the  Kennedy 
manipulation  of  the  news  media  has 
again  been  dramatically  Illustrated  in 
the  handling  of  the  President's  all-out 
political  i4?eech  in  support  of  his  medi- 
care program  delivered  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  This  purely  political 
speech  was  carried  free  by  all  the  major 
networks,  while  the  doctors  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  their  reply. 

Mr.  Reston  concludes  his  discussion  of 
the  political  propaganda  tactics  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  by  citing  the 
great  danger  which  this  poses: 

As  this  trend  continues,  the  dangers  art 
obvious.  The  opposition  can  continue  to 
express  its  feelings  on  the  floor  of  the  Coa- 
greas,  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  handfol 
of  ICembcrs  and  spectators,  but  the  Pr«ii- 
dent  has  an  audience  of  millions  at  his  com- 
mand any  day  he  likes.  It  Is  not  a  sltiMb- 
tioa  that  promises  to  maintain  a  political 
balance  of  power  in  the  United  States. 

Since  Mr.  Reston  wrote  his  article,  the 
White  House  has  gone  to  still  further 
lengths  to  control  and  manipulate  the 
news.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
was  completely  banned  from  the  White 
House  when  the  President  canceled  the 
famous  22  subscriptions.  This  was  done 
because  the  White  House  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  the  Herald 
Tribune  presented  the  news  to  its  read- 
ers. Certainly  the  President  has  the 
right  to  read  or  not  to  read  any  paper 
he  may  wish,  but  it  is  shocking  that  he 
would  completely  ban  tJie  newspaper 
from  the  White  House,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent even  members  of  his  staff  from 
reading  it.  What  Is  yet  more  shocking 
is  that  the  White  House  would  deliber- 
ately publicize  the  fact  that  It  had  can- 
celed the  Herald  Tribune  subscriptions. 
Quite  obviously,  this  was  intended  to  be 
a  warning  to  other  newspapers  that  tiiey 
had  better  present  the  news  in  a  man- 
ner acceptable  to  the  President,  or  tbcy 
too  would  be  pubHcly  censured. 


This  episode  eveh  moves  so  liberal  a 
columnist  as  Robert  Spivack  to  ©bject 
to  the  petty  petulance  displayed  by  the 
White  House,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  appear  In  the 
Record  following  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  If  these  events 
were  not  enough,  the  White  House 
shorthand  expert.  Jack  Romagna.  who 
has  transcribed  Presidential  statements 
and  press  conferences  for  over  20  years, 
was  unceremoniously  nred.  Judging 
from  newspaper  accounts,  he  was  thrown 
out  because  he  dared  to  caption  a  Presi- 
dential statement  made  by  telephone  to 
a  national  convention  of  mayors  in 
Florida,  as  emanating  from  the  White 
House  swimming  pool 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Reston  that  the 
present  White  House  policy  of  not  only 
managing,  but  also  manipulating  and 
dominating  the  news,  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  our  republic.  The  goal  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  dominate  all 
forms  of  news  media  to  the  near  ex- 
clusion of  the  administration's  critics, 
establishes  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  President  with  totali- 
tarian ambitions  could  be  disastrous. 

ExHiBrr   1 
[Prom  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  May  0.   1962| 

How   To    OVXKBALANCK   THE    POLmCAL    SCALES 

(By  James  Reston) 

Los  Angeles.  May  8.— The  Increasing  power 
of  nationwide  mass  communicatlonB  is  ob- 
viously working  to  the  political  advantage  of 
the  Kennedy's. 

Not  only  Is  the  President  dominating  the 
political  news  on  national  television,  bxrt 
his  only  competition  In  the  national  maga- 
zines seems  to  be  his  wife,  Jacqueline. 

The  big,  colorful  magazine  racks  In  the 
streets  of  Los  Angeles  today  Illustrate  the 
point.  Harper's  magazine  proclaims  from  Its 
front  cover  "The  Kennedy's  Move  In  on 
Dixie."  The  cover  on  McCall's  carries  a  pic- 
ture of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  two  children, 
and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  advertises 
*'A  Feminine  Chat  With  Jackie."  In  fact 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  only  competition  at  the  mo- 
ment seems  to  come  from  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  on  the  cover  of  Newsweek, 
and  from  Nikolai  LenUi,  of  all  people,  on  the 
cover  of  Look.  I 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  advent  of  a  nation- 
ally circulated  daUy  and  vreekly  press  Is 
clearly  adding  to  this  trend.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Is  already  publishing  6  days  a 
week  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  circulating 
the  National  Observer  on  Sunday.  The  New 
York  Times  will  start  publishing  6  days  a 
week  In  Los  Angeles  In  the  autumn,  and 
this  is  already  having  a  visible  effect  on  the 
Pacific  coast  dally  press. 

They  are  Increasing  their  coverage  of  na- 
tional and  Internatioaal  news.  They  are 
adding  more  nationally  syndicated  columns, 
most  of  them  originating  in  Washington,  and 
all  this  gives  the  President  an  even  wider 
audience  than  he  had  before. 

KENNEDY'S  TECHNIQUXS 

This  is  something  new  in  American  politi- 
cal life.  Pranklln  Roosevelt  had  national 
radio  and  the  will  and  ability  to  use  It  ef- 
fectively. But  he  didnt  have  television. 
Harry  Truman  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
had  both  radio  and  television  but  used  them 
sparingly  and  kept  the  Washington  press 
corps  in  formal  channels. 

President  Kennedy,  however,  is  exploiting 
all  the  new  mass  communications.    He  had 
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an  audience  of  85,000  for  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  California  the  other  day.  Over 
200,000  turned  out  to  see  him  In  New  Orleans 
last  week.  He  was  all  over  the  TV  screens 
from  Atlantic  City  today.  Tomorrow  his 
press  conference  will  be  televised  nationally, 
and  after  that  it  will  be  a  big  Presidential 
rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  with  many 
of  the  stars  of  Hollywood  and  the  Now  York 
theater  as  his  supporting  cast. 

This  conscious  policy  of  dominating  the 
news  Is  apparent  enough  in  Washington,  but 
It  is  even  more  striking  out  here — especially 
In  the  absence  of  a  popular  national  figure 
In  the  political  opposition. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  has  receded 
into  the  well-earned  and  agreeable  shadows 
of  retirement.  Governor  Rockefeller  is  still 
a  remote  regional  figure  at  this  distance,  and 
even  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  showing  off  his  new  house  to  the 
press  here  last  night,  seemed  less  of  a  na- 
tional figure  than  he  did  when  he  came  to 
within  100,000  votes  of  the  Presidency  a 
little  over  a  year  ago. 

This  Is  a  serious  problem  for  the  Republi- 
can party.  It  Is  being  overwhelmed  In  the 
field  of  publicity,  which  is  the  battleground 
of  presidential  politics.  The  Democrats  have 
passed  power  from  the  men  bom  In  the  19th 
century  to  the  new  generation  born  In  the 
20th,  and  the  GOP  has  not.  Also,  the  Re- 
publicans have  to  deal  not  only  with  an 
articulate  young  President  In  the  White 
House  but  with  the  whole  Kennedy  clan. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
his  "Princess  Alice"  has  there  been  any- 
thing like  it.  and  the  Teddy  Roosevelts  didn't 
have  Instant  communication  with  the  whole 
continent.  But  now  the  Kennedys  are  get- 
ting more  publicity  than  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Queen  of  England  combined. 

Some  of  this  publicity  is  of  course  ad- 
verEc.  particularly  In  the  national  business 
and  financial  papers,  and  especially  since 
the  steel  price  controversy.  But  the  mass 
circulation  magazines  are  treating  the  Ken- 
nedys like  a  royal  family  and  overwhelming 
the  voice  of  the  smaller  critical  journals. 

THE  NEWSMAKEK 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  President 
has  usually  dominated  the  news  in  all  gen- 
erations. What  he  says  and  does  command 
the  front  pages,  even  if  he  does  not  open 
the  White  House  and  Its  staff  to  the  press 
and  TV  reporters,  but  there  Is  a  new  di- 
mension now. 

As  the  dally  newspaper  goes  national,  many 
of  the  large  city  newspapers  that  used  to 
concentrate  on  local  news  have  to  move  Into 
the  world  to  meet  their  competition.  And 
Kennedy,  being  an  astute  politician.  Is  ex- 
ploiting the  trend  as  much  as  he  can. 

As  this  trend  continues,  the  dcmgers  are 
obvious.  The  opposition  can  continue  to  ex- 
pres.s  its  feelings  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress, probably  in  the  presence  of  a  handful 
of  members  and  spectators,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  audience  of  millions  at  his  com- 
mand any  day  he  likes.  It  Is  not  a  situation 
that  promises  to  maintain  a  political  balance 
of  power  in  the  United  States. 
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Exhibit  2 
(From     the     N?w     York     Herald     Tribune, 
June  10, 1962) 
Liberal's  View:  Creeping  Censoksrip 
(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 
(Robert  G.  Splvack's  column  appears  every 
Sunday  In  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum  sec- 
tion.   He  is  a  liberal  who  agrees,  In  general, 
with    the    objectives    and    programs    of   the 
Kennedy     administration.       In     this     extra 
column.  Mr.  Spivack  raises  sharp,  challeng- 
ing  questions — about    the   President's   rela- 
tions with  the  press  and  the  press'  handling 
of  the  President.) 

Washington. — A    large    segment    of    the 
Washington  press  corps  is  disappointed,  even 


angry,  with  President  Kennedy.  But  you 
would  never  guess  this  If  you  watched  his 
most  recent  televised  news  conference. 

Superficially  everythicg  seemed  harmo- 
nious. The  President  looked  tense  and  tired 
to  many  newsmen  in  the  room  with  him. 
But  on  television  he  looked  healthy  and 
happy. 

How  much  the  televised  press  conference 
affects  public  opinion  is  difficult  to  measure, 
but  In  terms  of  accuracy,  it  has  become  a 
gay  deceiver.  There  are  many  ways  In  which 
the  televised  news  conference  gives  a  dts- 
toiated  picture  of  what  is  really  taking  place 
In  Wasfilngton. 

For  this,  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
goes  to  the  White  House  staff  who  seem  to 
viev/  the  news  conference"  as  a  stage  produc- 
tion; even  the  questions  on  occasion  seem 
to  have  been  planted  among  a  select  hand- 
ful. Newsmen,  too,  mxist  accept  a  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  decline  of  the  press 
conference. 

They  should  be  protesting  the  surround- 
ings in  which  it  is  held.  Certainly  their 
questions  should  be  phrased  more  sharply 
and  self-discipline  should  make  them  avoid 
trivia. 

WHY  THE  DIBMATr 

What  is  the  basis  for  the  widespread  dis- 
may In  the  press  corps?  Two  recent  events 
have  brought  It  to  the  surface,  although  any 
number  of  Incidents  have  helped  to  buUd  up 
resentment.    Specifically : 

The  summary  firing  of  competent  Jack 
Romagna  as  chief  White  House  stenographer, 
after  21  years  of  faithful  service  to  Presidents 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Elsenhower  seemed 
a  brutal  action. 

The  President's  decision  to  cancel  not  only 
his  own  subscription  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  but  21  other  subscriptions,  could 
only  leave  the  Impression  that  he  is  now  de- 
ciding the  reading  habits  of  his  associates. 

There  is  a  joke  making  the  rounds  In 
Washington  these  days.  "President  Ken- 
nedy." it  goes,  "firmly  believes  in  the  right 
to  dissent.  In  fact,  he  wiU  tell  you  what 
you  can  dissent  about." 

In  a  way  that  tells  the  story  of  the  admin- 
istration and  Its  use  of  the  press.  It  also 
helps  explain  some  of  the  deterioration  In 
relations.  Another  cause  Is  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  corps  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  used  are  now  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  their  relations 
with  the  administration. 

The  newspaperman,  whether  a  columnist, 
a  correspondent,  or  a  stringer  in  some  re- 
mote outpost,  must  retain  his  indep>endence, 
his  dignity,  and  sense  of  worth.  If  a  politi- 
cian favors  a  reporter  with  a  beat  it  is  natu- 
ral enough  to  feel  gratified.  But  simply 
because  a  man  leaks  a  story,  for  whatever 
motives,  does  not  automatically  endow  him 
with  angelic  qualities  jor  make  him  the  foun- 
talnhead  of  all  wisdom. 

Unfortunately,  when  a  President  honors 
scone  reporters  with  his  presence,  or  with 
a  story,  they  fall  all  over  themselves.  They 
even  assvune  their  asfiignment  is  henceforth 
to  defend  the  man's  every  action  and  to  pro- 
tect him  from  hostile  questioners. 

This  leads,  as  It  has  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, to  an  unhealthy  relationship. 
Thus  many  newspapermen,  who  know  bet- 
ter, did  not  protest  the  midnight  calls  from 
G-men  to  reporters  who  were  covering  a 
phase  of  the  big  steel  story. 

The  President  compounded  that  blunder 
by  trying  twice  to  laugh  It  off. 

OTHER    DEFICIENCIXS 

The  President's  press  conference  is  defi- 
cient In  other  respects.  Unlike  President 
Elsenhower,  who  stood  on  the  same  floor 
level  with  the  newspapermen,  President 
Kennedy  Insists  on  being  elevated  on  a  ros- 
trum. The  questioner  must  thiis  look  up 
to  him  and  he  looks  down  at  the  newsman. 

The  auditorium  in  which  the  conference  Is 
held  is  cavernous,  more  like  a  large  theater 
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than  a  roc«n  In  which  one  might  engage  In 
give-and-take  with  the  Chief  Executive  as 
in  the  Trmnan  and  Rooeevelt  days. 

At  his  latest  news  conference  the  President 
used  10  precious  minutes  reading  a  statement 
that  could  have  been  mimeographed  and 
handed  out  at  the  White  House. 

Although  there  were  heated  discussions 
by  newsmen  in  the  outer  hall  about  the 
Romagna  and  Herald  Tribune  episodes  when 
they  came  Into  the  conference  auditorium 
not  one  of  the  regulars  asked  a  question 
about  either.  Whether  it  was  the  presence 
of  the  cameras,  or  the  experience  of  previ- 
ous complaints  from  the  White  House,  or 
the  grim  look  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  face,  tliey 
blew  the  big  stories. 

A  solution,  perhaps,  to  this  creeping  cen- 
sorship would  be  that  the  press  corps  re- 
quest an  end  to  the  televised  press  con- 
ferences under  the  present  circimistances. 
The  omnipresence  of  the  cameras,  among 
other  things,  seems  to  be  inhibiting  the 
newsmen.  This  is  no  service  to  the  public, 
or  the  press,  or,  I  suspect,  in  the  long  run  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.i^President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  CASE.  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the 
passing  of  our  colleague.  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  South  Dakota.  We  had  known 
one  another  since  I  first  entered  the 
Congress  in  1947,  when  he  also  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  our  wives  and 
families  are  good  and  warm  friends. 

Senator  Case  was  one  of  the  most 
competent  Members  of  this  great  body. 
He  was  highly  regarded  by  us  all  for 
his  skill  and  his  diligence.  He  was  an 
honest,  courageous,  and  dedicated  public 
servant  in  the  truest  sense  of  those 
words.  He  never  shrank  from  a  fight  on 
behalf  of  his  high  principles  and  firm 
convictions,  and  he  never  allowed  par- 
tisanship to  obscure  his  sense  of  fairness 
and  propriety. 

Those  of  us  from  "Western  States  will 
always  be  indebted  to  Senator  Case  for 
his  leadership  in  matters  concerning 
development  of  natural  resources  in  our 
region.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
Nation  with  his  work  on  weather  modi- 
fication research,  desalination  of  water, 
highway  problems,  synthetic  liquid  fuels, 
including  development  of  oil  from  shale, 
and  similar  matters  which  are  of  great 
concern  to  our  region. 

But  the  Nation  as  a  whole  always 
occupied  first  place  in  his  thinking,  and 
this  was  reflected  in  his  outstanding  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
Public  Works  Committees. 

He  was  indeed  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  the  full  meaning  of 
those  words.  He  represented  both  his 
State  and  the  Nation,  and  he  did  a  fine, 
workmanlike  Job  on  behalf  of  both.  We 
will  miss  him. 


On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Carroll  and  our 
daughter,  I  wish  to  express  our  deepest, 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Case  and  her 
family  in  this  time  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  in  the  expression  of 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  Mrs.  Case, 
her  daughter,  and  other  members  of  the 
family  of  our  late  beloved  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Francis  Case,  of  South  Dakota. 
South  Dakota  is  my  native  State,  and  it 
has  surely  been  ably  represented  in  the 
US.  Senate. 

Senator  Case  stood  as  a  symbol  of 
personal  and  political  integrity.  His 
record  is  one  of  great  courage  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  interest.  We  shall 
miss  this  fine  public  servant,  as  will  the 
people  of  his  State. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  able  to  asso- 
ciate myself  today  with  the  generous, 
yet  factual  and  true  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  am 
glad  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  hope  that  fitting  recognition 
will  be  made  of  the  many  worthwhile 
contributions  he  made  to  the  pubUc  wel- 
fare both  on  the  committees  of  which 
he  was  a  member  and  in  the  Senate  it- 
self. 

For  example,  Francis  Case  was  a  lead- 
er in  the  study  of  the  production  of 
artificial  rainfall.  Also,  his  work  in  the 
field  of  desalination  of  water  was  ex- 
tremely important.  One  of  the  first  two 
plants  established  in  connection  with  the 
brackish  water  development  is  located 
in  his  State  of  South  Dakota  and  stands 
as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  Senator  Case 
in  that  situation. 

Having  attended  college  with  him  and 
having  known  him  for  a  long  time,  I 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  finest  men 
ever  to  serve  in  this  body. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  the  statement  he  has  made 
today,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  their 
kind  remarks.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
family  of  Senator  Case  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  on  this  day,  when  the 
funeral  is  taking  place  in  South  Dakota, 
we  who  would  have  liked  to  attend,  but 
could  not  because  of  circumstances  be- 
yond our  control,  desired  to  make  these 
few  remarks  to  the  family  during  their 
time  of  sorrow. 
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AMENDMENT   AND    EXTENSION    OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1591,  HJl.  12154.  the  amendment 
and  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  which  has  now  been  re- 
ported, and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  CHiKr  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  12154) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  26.  1962.  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896) .  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  In  the  author- 
ization funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  piupoaes; 

S.  3063.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia: 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  March  3.  1926,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  158),  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation 
provided  for  in  that  section; 

S.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  p\irchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury; 

S.  8360.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7,  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act;  and 

SJ.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Boiu^  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  2 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  27,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

••       ^»^        ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  EsiMY,  Jink  26,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  22:  21:  Acquaint  now  thyself  with 
Him  and  be  at  peace;  thereby  good  shall 
come  unto  thee. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  help  and  hope  of 
all  who  come  unto  Thee  with  their  trials 
and  tribulations,  their  sorrows  and  sins, 
may  we  offer  our  noonday  prayer  in 
faith  and  humility,  In  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 
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We  penitently  acknowledge  that  with- 
out Thy  sustaining  presence  and  power 
our  life  ebbs  out  its  little  day  In  futility 
and  frustration,  in  weakness  and  weari- 
ness. 

May  we  be  assured  that  the  Master's 
spirit  of  love  and  peace  will  someday 
be  gloriously  triimiphant  despite  devas- 
tating revolutions  and  world -shaking 
crises. 

In  His  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  section  303 
(a)  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
by  increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  Incident  to  travel. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.; 
and 

H.R.  8773.  An  act  to  amend  section  366  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  19S2,  as 
amended  (50  D-S.C.  lOlfl),  relating  to  lump- 
sum readjustment  payments  for  members  of 
tiie  Reserve  components  who  are  Involuntar- 
ily released  from  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  message  also  Ahnounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  l-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  exoise-tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  1912.  An  act  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Montana.  j 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  11131)  enUUed  "An  act 
Ja  authorize  certain  construction  at  mil- 
itary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 


to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Goldwater  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  pait  of  the  Senate. 


THE  PRAYER  ROOM  IN  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  584  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  fifty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  Numt>ered  234.  Kighty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled  "The 
Prayer  Room  in  the  United  States  Capitol", 
of  which  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
copies  shall  be  lor  the  use  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  ten  thousand  three  hun- 
dred copies  shall  be  lor  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert: 

"Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  fifty  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  House  Document 
Numl>ered  234.  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  in  the 
United  States  Capitol',  of  which  forty  thou- 
sand copies  shall  lie  to^  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  ten  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  In  view  of  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  yes- 
terday, does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
perhaps  we  are  violating  some  of  the 
tenuous  provisions  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  I  certainly  do  not 
feel  that  we  ought  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  by  providing 
for  the  printing  of  any  documents  with 
respect  to  the  Prayer  Room. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  operate  on  the  theory  that  every- 
thing is  OK  until  the  Supreme  Court 
rules  against  it,  and  they  have  not  ruled 
against  this,  so  I  think  we  are  safe. 

Perhaps  someone  will  bring  suit,  but  in 
the  meantime  we  have  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Supreme  Court  overnight  has 
not  outlawed  prayer  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  House  can  run 
its  own  business.  It  has  done  so  rather 
successfully  in  the  past. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  651,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  proceedings  In  observance  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  gf  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission.  ' 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 454  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shaU  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  House  of  Representatives, 
three  thousand  additional  copies  each  of 
parts  I,  n,  and  appendixes  of  "Hearings  on 
Small  Business  Problems  Created  by  Petro- 
letmi  Imports".  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  476  and  ask  for  Its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  th^  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  one  tliousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Judicial  Re- 
view of  Veterans'  Claims",  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING     OF     REPORT     OP     THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  480  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  reiid  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  report  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  BducaUon.  and  Welfare,  en- 
titled "Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pollution  and 
Health",  prepared  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  80-493,  be  printed 
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as  a  Hoiue  dociiment;  trnd  tliat  ten  thou- 
sand additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
xise  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  69  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  one  thousand  additional 
copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Its  hearings 
on  "Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Mentally 
ni",  and  one  thousand  copies  of  Its  hearings 
on  "Wiretapping  and  Eavesdropping  Legis- 
lation", held  by  its  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stltuttonal  Rights  during  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACI'IVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 413  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  vise  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  four  thousand  additional 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  "Supple- 
ment to  Cumulative  Index  to  Publications 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties— 1966  through  1960  (Eighty-fourth, 
Eighty-fifth,  and  Eighty-sixth  Congresses)", 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  sesnion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 415  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  publication  entitled  "Cmnula- 
tlve  Index  to  Publications  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  1938-1954". 
Eighty-foxirth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvrriES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 417,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  twenty  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  House 
Report  Numbered  1278.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session,  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
the  Film  'Operation  Abolition'." 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  all  of  these  resolutions  which 
have  just  passed  were  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
unanimously,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  was  present. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION, 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPREME     COURT     DECISION     ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  suid  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
New  York  public  school  prayer  was  an 
unconstitutional  breach  of  the  law  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  Recent- 
ly in  a  Penny  slvania  case  a  three -judge 
Federal  court  ruled  that  reading  the 
Bible  and  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
an  oF>ening  exercise  in  a  public  school 
were  unconstitutional  acts. 

I  find  myself  agreeing  with  Justice 
Stewart  who  said  in  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion that  the  Court  has  misapplied  a 
great  constitutional  principle. 

Our  forefathers  meant  for  this  Na- 
tion to  be  free  from  religious  domina- 
tion but  they  were  people  of  religious 
faith  and  fervor  and  I  believe  that  they 
would  be  amazed  at  this  decision. 

Freedom  of  religion  was  not  intended 
to  mean  freedom  from  religion. 


Dr.  Billy  Graham,  my  neighbor  and 
constituent  said: 

Followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  will 
have  to  take  the  chaplain  out  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  prayers  cannot  be  said  in  Congress 
and  the  President  cannot  put  his  hand  on 
the  Bible  when  he  takes  the  oath  of  offlce. 

And  I  might  add  that  we  would  have 
to  take  the  Bible  from  the  courtroom 
and  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  our  coins. 
"One  Nation  Under  God"  from  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  and  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  religious  songs  in  school 
music  programs. 

This  decision  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  America.  It  is  far  reaching  and 
is  dangerous  in  its  implications.  Pub- 
lic education  should  be  infused  with 
some  measure  of  religious  faith.  As  we 
combat  atheistic,  militant  communism 
we  need  to  often  remind  students  that 
the  guiding  principle  of  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  and  is  "In  God  We  Trust." 

In  line  with  this  thinking,  this  morn- 
ing I  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  if  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  adopted  by  three-foiirths  of 
the  States,  would  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  would  make  legal  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  yester- 
day, to  which  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  TaylorI  has  just  referred, 
should  once  again  demonstrate  to  the 
Nation  that  an  unbridled  Court  has  the 
power  to  destroy  this  country  as  well  as 
faith  In  God  upon  which  the  country 
was  founded. 

The  Court's  decision  was  shocking  to 
the  world.  Of  course,  it  was  most  pleas- 
ing to  a  few  atheists  and  world  com- 
munism under  the  leadership  of  Premier 
Khrushchev. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  vio- 
lated the  law  and  insulted  the  Court 
this  morning  when  we  opened  this  ses- 
sion with  prayer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Justices  Warren,  Black.  Clark.  Brennan, 
Douglas,  and  Harlan  will  not  cite  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  its  beloved 
Chaplain  for  contempt  of  court. 

Indeed,  if  there  hsw  been  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  Court  should  be  trimmed  down 
to  size  in  power,  the  decision  of  yesterday 
should  have  dispelled  all  doubt.  Appro- 
priate legislation  is  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  calm  the  power  grab  of 
these  power-drunken  men.  We  should 
lay  aside  all  else  until  this  job  is  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  I^r.  Speaker,  the  de 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  about  which 
we  heard  last  night  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  me.  This  is  just  one  more  decision 
in  line  with  the  philosophy  guiding  the 
group  of  men  sitting  there  as  the  Justices 
of  our  Court  of  last  resort.  They  have 
been  handing  down  similarly  motivated 
decisions  for  a  long  while.  As  an  exam- 
ple— just  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court 
upset  the  conviction  of  a  Communist 
who  was  indicted  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress and  was  evidently  in  contempt. 
At  the  same  session,  using  almost  iden- 
tical language,  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  conviction  of  a  labor  racket- 
eer who  also  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  Congress. 

I  defy  anybody  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  cases. 

Why  was  this  decision  as  it  was? 
Because  the  Supreme  Court  is  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  doing  what  we  are 
obliged  to  do.  Unfortunately,  it  is  our 
own  fault  that  the  Supreme  Court  suc- 
cessfully invades  our  prerogatives.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  a  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  same  Court  in  the  case  of 
Cole  against  Young,  where  the  Court 
very  clearly  legislated.  There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  correct 
the  situation.  I  was  accorded  a  hearing, 
and — nothing  was  ever  done  about  it. 

There  are  more  instances  where  the 
Supreme  Court  has  overstepped  its 
bounds  and  asserted  for  itself  legislative 
prerogatives.  I  want  to  remind  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Congress 
that  this  beloved  Republic  of  ours  is  as 
great  as  it  is  because  of  the  jealousy 
each  branch  of  the  Government  has  dis- 
played in  protecting  its  own  preroga- 
tives. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  sentiments  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  the 
chairman  of  our  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee. 

The  decision  outlawing  nondenomina- 
tional  prayer  in  the  public  schools  is 
akin  to  the  decision  aruiounced  by  the 
Court  last  year  which  held  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  for  a  sovereign  State  to 
establish  a  qualification  for  public  offlce 
in  that  State  "a  behef  in  the  existence 
of  God."  These  two  decisions  represent 
a  complete  departure  from  established 
practice  and  precedent  in  American  ju- 
risprudence. I 

In  my  judgment,  ai  someone  has  al- 
ready said,  the  first  amendment  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  religion,  not  freedom 
from  religion. 

This  prayer,  which  was  completely 
nondenominational  and  nonsectarian, 
did  no  more  than  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  an  omnipotent  being.  The  Su- 
preme Court  itself  opens  each  of  its  ses- 
sions with  the   words   "God  save   the 
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United  States  and  this  honorable 
Court."  If  the  logic — or  lack  of  logic— 
of  this  decision  is  carried  to  its  ultimate 
extreme,  then  the  Court  undoubtedly 
soon  will  abolish  this  part  of  its  ritual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  if  this  de- 
cision outlaws  the  invocation  and  bene- 
diction at  high  school  graduation  cere- 
monies? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
and  register  my  indignant  protest  at 
yesterday's  Supreme  Court  ruling  against 
use  of  a  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

The  High  Court's  rule  that  use  of  a 
teacher  to  lead  pupils  in  prayer  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  causes  me  to 
express  my  belief  that  this  interpreta- 
tion is  carrying  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  separation  of  church  and  state 
too  far. 

The  Constitution  does  not  outlaw 
God.  On  the  contrary  it  guarantees 
freedom  of  religion.  I  feel  a  State  school 
authority  has  the  right  to  establish  a 
procedure  of  prayer  providing,  of  course, 
the  prayer  is  nondenominational. 

Certainly  the  Court  was  in  error.  I 
agree  with  the  dissenting  opinion  of 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  that  such  prayer 
is  not  establishment  of  an  official  re- 
ligion. There  was  no  compulsion  on  a 
pupil  to  join  in  the  prayer  which  simply 
said : 


Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  inde- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estabhshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
adopted  the  following  prayer  for  use  in 
the  public  schools : 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  just  held,  in  effect,  that  this 
amounts  to  an  "establishment  of  reli- 
gion" and  therefore  violates  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Justice  Stewart  of  the  Supreme  Court 
dissented  from  this  decision  and  stated 
that  he  thought  "The  Court  has  misap- 
plied a  great  constitutional  principle." 
I  concur  in  these  views  expressed  by  Jus- 
tice Stewart  and  deplore  the  action  of 


the  Supreme  Court  in  denying  school- 
children an  opportunity  to  recite  a  non- 
denominational  prayer. 

I  was  shocked  and  distressed  at  this 
decision  and  will  support  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  permit  prayers  to  be 
recited  in  the  public  schools. 

In  these  troubled  times,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  be  encouraging  in- 
stead of  discouraging  prayer. 

Mr.  BECKE;r.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  the  three  previous  speakers,  niy 
colleagues,  in  referring  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  yesterday.  This  is  not 
the  first  tragic  decision  of  this  Court, 
but  I  would  say  it  is  the  most  tragic  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  Jur>e 
25.  1962,  will  go  down  as  a  black  day  in 
our  history. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  that  would  per- 
mit prayer  in  all  schools  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  receive  immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  responsible. 
I  ask  that  fast  action  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation be  started,  so  that  we  can  have 
the  voice  of  Almighty  God  not  only  in  the 
Chambers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  we  need  His  guidance  and 
wisdom,  but  in  our  schools  in  ail  parts  of 
our  country. 

This  was  not  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  but  once  again  writing  law. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  doing  this 
in  many  decisions  and  unless  the  Con- 
gress takes  drastic  action,  the  Supreme 
Court  will  eventually  rule  that  the  Con- 
gress has  no  right  to  open  our  daily  ses- 
sions with  prayer.  Let  us  show  the 
American  people  that  the  Congress  can 
act  expeditiously  in  this  all  important 
matter. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Engle  against  Vitale.  the 
New  York  Regents  Prayer  case,  which 
was  handed  down  yesterday,  is  very  dis- 
turbing and  distressing  to  me.  The 
Court  in  this  case  held  that  a  prayer 
which  was  used  in  the  public  school 
system  of  New  York  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional breach  of  the  law  of  the  land 
in  that  it  violated  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  prayer  was  very  simple  in  its 
form,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
it  could  have  been  offensive  to  anyone 
in  that  it  merely  asked  God's  blessing  on 
the  parents,  teachers,  and  country,  and 
acknowledged  dependence  upon  God. 

This  decision  should  be  disturbing  to 
all  God-fearing  people  in  that  it  appears 
to  foster  and  advance  the  cause  of  athe- 
ism.    I   am   a   stanch  believer  In   the 
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separation  of  church  and  State  but  not 
in  the  separation  of  Crod  and  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  was  conceived 
and  written,  and  this  Government  was 
established  and  promoted,  by  men  of 
great  faith  in  the  Supreme  Creator, 
under  whom  we  all  serve.  Including,  I 
trust,  the  members  of  the  Court.  The 
faith  of  our  forefathers  was  instilled  in 
them  at  an  early  age,  and  we  have  the 
obligation  to  see  that  succeeding  gen- 
erations are  not  deprived  of  this  sus- 
taining faith  and  influence  and  that  our 
deeply  rooted  and  vitally  cherished 
spiritual  traditions  are  not  made  moot 
and  meaningless. 

My  early  training,  education,  and  ex- 
perience compel  me  to  raise  my  voice  in 
protest  to  this  most  regrettable  and  far- 
reaching  decision  by  the  Court.  In  an 
effort  to  correct  this  imfortunate  deci- 
sion, I  am  today  introducing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  if  approved  by  Congress 
and  adopted  by  three -fourths  of  the 
States,  will  correct  this  lamentable  situ- 
ation and  return  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  America  the  right  to  have  God's  bless- 
ings asked  on  their  parents,  their  teach- 
ers, and  their  country. 


INVENTORIES   OP  STRATEGIC   AND 
CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day when  the  House  was  considering  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
I  pointed  out  that  I  beUeved  it  was  im- 
portant that  our  committee  hold  further 
hearings  on  the  act. 

Our  national  stockpile  and  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventories  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  were  accumulated 
to  provide  our  country  with  a  store  of 
vital  materials  needed  for  defense  and 
the  essential  civilian  economy  in  event 
of  enemy  attack.  Needs  which  had  been 
set  in  terms  of  5-year  requirements  sub- 
sequently were  reduced  to  3-year  re- 
quirements. Because  the  acciunulation 
program  for  the  acquisition  of  these  es- 
sential strategic  and  critical  materials 
was  pressed  vigorously  and  was  success- 
^1,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  having  substantial  stockpile  excess 
materials  due  almost  completely  to  the 
fact  of  the  change  in  basic  planning  re- 
quirements reducing  needs  from  a  5-year 
to  3-year  requirements  program.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  a  substantial  disposal 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Symington 
committee  sideshow  investigation  is 
missing  tl.e  boat.  Instead  of  developing 
a  brush-flre  operation  to  the  main  tent 
Billie  Sol  Estes  headliner,  the  Symington 
committee  should  be  doing  some  com- 
monsense,  honest  thinking  about  a 
worthwhile  disposal  program. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  we  have  a  real 
opportunity  in  a  disposal  program.    Our 


partners  In  the  common  defense  effort 
against  the  Soviet  war  potential,  no  less 
than  ourselves  should  have  real  and  ur- 
gent need  for  stockpiles  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials  of  their  own.  It 
seems  logical  they  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  substantial  volumes 
of  these  materials  and  pay  for  them,  per- 
haps in  part,  in  gold.  Certainly  the 
opportunity  exists  for  a  worthwhile  ex- 
change on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
intent  of  the  stoc]n>ile  acts  that  these 
materials  be  accumulated  to  meet  de- 
fense and  essential  civilian  needs  in  the 
event  of  enemy  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  committee 
should  resume  hearings  on  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  thoroughly  exp>lore 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  disp>05itlon 
proptosal.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  our  committee  has  a  fine  op- 
EKjrtunity  to  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  common  defense  effort  of  our  free 
nation  allies. 


SUPREME     COURT      DECISION     ON 
PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOI£ 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Re- 
publican in  this  House  for  24  sessions, 
only  4  of  which  my  party  was  in  power,  I 
have  gotten  quite  used  to  being  In  the 
minority. 

I  have  not  always  relished  the  circum- 
stance, but  I  have  endured  It.  However, 
due  to  yesterday's  shocking  Supreme 
Court  rulin°r,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  be- 
come one  of  a  new  minority. 

I  had  always  thought  we  could  safely 
assume  that  acknowled^nent  of  a  Su- 
preme Deity  was  somehow  a  universal 
common  ground  in  this  blessed  land. 

I  am  horrified  that  six  supreme  jurists 
now  think  such  recognition  has  no  place 
in  the  schools,  where  formative  guidance 
is  so  important. 

This  is  deliberate  annihilation  of  a  his- 
torical and  sacred  custom.  I  pray  for 
America  and  its  honorable  Court. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  by 
an  article  in  today's  Washington  Post 
that  the  State  Department  is  urging  all- 
out  administration  resistance  to  a  mail 
ban  on  Communist  propaganda. 

I  have  today  written  the  Secretary  of 
State  asking  if  this  is  his  pKMition  on  the 
Red  ban  and  also  asking  him  to  disclose 
the  names  of  those  officials  in  the  De- 
partment who  are  urging  the  defeat  of 
this  ban. 


Such  an  attitude  as  this  is  certainly 
further  evidence  of  the  no-win  or  ap- 
peasement policy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  its  dealings  with  communism. 

I  have  urged  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
If  he  is  opposed  to  this  ban,  to  change 
his  position  and  adopt  one  of  firmness 
toward  communism. 

Neither  the  Reds,  nor  the  uncommitted 
world  respect  appeasement  or  weakness, 
but  they  do  respect  strength  and  firm- 
ness and  if  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war, 
we  must  be  firm  in  our  dealings  with 
communism  and  stop  this  capitulation. 

To  eliminate  this  ban  on  Red  propa- 
ganda in  the  postal  rate  bill  would,  in 
effect,  make  the  American  taxpayer  sub- 
sidize the  continuing  distrltmtion  of  this 
material. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  to  ask  the 
American  taxpayer  to  finance  the  distri- 
bution of  this  propaganda  designed  to 
destroy  our  freedom  and  country. 

We  are  spending  more  money  on  de- 
fense than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  Why?  To  deter  Commu- 
nist aggression.  W«!  spend  over  $140 
million  annually  in  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency  to  combat  Conmiunist  propa- 
ganda. It  is  ridiculous  to  subsidize  the 
distribution  of  this  very  same  propa- 
ganda by  allowing  it  to  be  delivered  free 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Poet  OfQce 
Department. 

Wlien  will  these  State  Department  ofB- 
cials  wake  up? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  at  least  two  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  yesterday. 

The  upshot  of  the  two  decisions  seems 
to  be:  prayer,  no;  obscenity,  yes. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYER  IN  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Kir.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance about  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  were  announced  yesterday. 
Every  Member  of  the  House  ought  to  read 
the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison 
decided  in  the  early  days  of  this  Repub- 
lic. You  will  find  there  the  one  possible 
loophole  that  could  cause  the  failure  of 
this  RepubUc:  it  is  the  ability  and  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
unconstitutional  any  act  they  desire  to, 
and  there  is  no  appeal  from  it. 
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I  introduced  a  resolution  some  time 
ago  lodging  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  same  power  to  override  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
acts  unconstitutional  that  we  have  to 
override  the  veto  power  of  the  executive 
department  of  this  Government.  I 
would  urge  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
to  look  into  that,  because  if  we  get  that 
power  in  the  Congress  then  there  will  not 
be  need  for  a  lot  of  empty  words  when 
one  of  these  decisions  comes  out;  we  can 
act.  and  act  promptly  to  cure  the  situa- 
tion. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  EXCISE 
TAXES 

Blr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJi.  11879)  to 
provide  a  1-year  extension  of  existing 
corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  of  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  agree  to  the  conference  request- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
Kino  of  California.  O'Brien  of  Illinois, 
Mason,  and  Byrnxs  of  Wisconsin. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12276)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
on  the  bin  be  limited  to  2  hours,  one-half 
to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodks]  and  one-half  by 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  H.R.  12276  with  Mr. 
Price  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  consent 
agreement  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcher]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Rhodes]  for  1  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  present 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 


Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1963. 

During  our  hearings,  we  carefully  con- 
sidered budget  estimates  totaling  $299,- 
134,478.  The  President's  budget  sub- 
mitted in  January  requested  $265,697,712 
for  the  operation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Dis- 
trict Revenue  Act — Public  Law  87-408 — 
was  enacted  and  two  House  documents 
were  submitted.  House  Document  No. 
376  requested  $30,537,666  additional 
funds,  and  House  Document  No.  401  re- 
quested $2,899,100. 

The  new  Revenue  Act  will  produce 
$13,800,000  in  1963  and  $11,800,000  in 
subsequent  years.  The  Increase  In  1963 
added  to  other  revenue  increases  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners  will  pro- 
duce the  additional  amounts  contained 
In  the  House  documents. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1962,  we  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $270,067,897  for  the 
District.  This  amount  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  submitted  in  January.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  District  government  to  re- 
quest an  increase  in  certain  taxes  and  to 
take  action  In  raising  other  taxes,  such 
as  the  tax  or  real  estate,  thereby  placed 
the  total  request  for  the  operation  of  the 
Capital  City  in  the  category  of  being 
the  largest  spending  budget  in  the  Dis- 
trict's history.  The  final  amount  ap- 
proved and  now  recommended  to  the 
committee  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
recommended  by  our  committee. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  financed 
out  of  five  funds :  a  general  fund,  a  high- 
way fund,  a  water  fund,  a  motor  vehicle 
parking  fund,  and  a  sanitary  sewage 
fund. 

The  bill  presented  today  provides  for 
a  Federal  contribution  of  $30  million  for 
the  general  fund.  $1,938,000  for  the  water 
fund,  and  $961,000  for  the  sanitary  sew- 
age works  fund.  The  Federal  payment 
requested  for  the  general  fund  totaled 
$32  million  and  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  is  $30  million. 
This  is  the  amount  approved  for  fiscal 
year  1962,  and  is  an  increase  of  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1961. 

A  Federal  loan  of  $18.7  million  for  the 
general  fund  is  requested  and  approved 
by  our  committee.  This  loan  will  ex- 
haust existing  loan  authorization  of  $75 
million.  Legislation  is  pending  before 
the  proper  committee  requesting  addi- 
tional loan  authorization  of  $75  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1963  we  recommend  a 
total  appropriation  of  $290,059,000.  Of 
this  amount,  $237,546,000  is  for  operat- 
ing expenses  and  $52,513,000  is  for  fi- 
nancing "Capital  outlay"  projects.  The 
amount  we  recommend  is  $19,991,103 
above  the  1962  appropriation  smd  $9,- 
075,478  below  the  budget  estimates  for 
1963. 

We  recommend  $16,005,000  for  "Gen- 
eral operating  expenses"  during  fiscal 
year  1963.  This  Is  $536,340  above  the 
current  year  and  a  reduction  of  $368,000 
in  the  budget  estimates.  For  "Public 
safety"  we  recommend  the  siun  of  $57,- 
560,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,869,- 
373  over  fiscal  year  1962  and  a  reduction 
of  $568,000  in  the  estimates.  For  "Edu- 
cation" we  recommend  $56,817,000.    This 


Is  an  increase  of  $2,610,890  over  the  cur- 
rent year  and  a  reduction  of  $953,000  in 
the  budget  estimate.  For  "Parks  and 
recreation"  we  recommend  $8,377,000. 
This  Is  an  Increase  of  $272,400  over  1962 
fiscal  year  and  a  reduction  of  $36,000 
in  budget  estimates.  For  "Health  and 
welfare"  we  recommend  a  total  of  $66,- 
528,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $4,232,- 
910  over  the  current  year  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,633,000  In  budget  estimates. 
For  'Highways  and  traffic"  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $11,470,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $565,900  over  1962  fiscal  year 
and  $70,200  less  than  budget  request. 

For  "Capital  outlay"  we  recommend  a 
total  of  $49,713,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $6,455,100  over  current  year  and  a  re- 
duction of  $5,220,278  in  budget  estimates. 

CAPrTAL    CITT 

Our  Capital  City  continues  to  be  faced 
with  a  large  public  welfare  caseload,  a 
difficult  crime  situation,  and  increasing 
governmental  costs. 

Washington  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  In  the  world  and  should  be  a 
model  city  in  every  respect.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  democracy  for  men  and  women 
the  world  over. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  ...udden 
shifts  in  population  in  certain  sections 
of  our  city,  and  rapid  movement  to  the 
suburbs  of  large  nimibers  of  middle  and 
upper  income  families.  Further  in- 
creases in  the  real  estate  tax  in  the  Dis- 
trict will  drive  more  people  to  the 
suburbs. 

We  have  our  transportation,  highway, 
housing,  education,  welfare,  and  delin- 
quency problems.  A  city  with  a  great 
many  old  and  very  young  people.  A 
city  with  32,575  people  receiving  welfare 
assistance,  and  with  116,420  school- 
children. 

A  city  reporting  21,802  serious  crimes 
m  fiscal  year  1961.  All  serious  problems, 
but  not  insurmountable. 

RESERVE  FUNDS  -*^  ^ 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, we  have  established  an  adequate 
reserve,  both  for  the  general  fund  and  for 
the  highway  fund.  The  budget  requests 
submitted  called  for  a  reserve  of  $1,488,- 
000 — $350,000  for  indefinite  appropria- 
tions and  $1,138,000  for  pending  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  shorter  hours  for 
firemen,  transit  subsidies,  and  increased 
pensions  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
policemen  and  firemen.  This  is  excellent 
budgetary  procedure  and  we  approve  of 
this  reserve  request.  In  addition,  we 
have  increased  the  general  fund  reserve 
surplus  $3,060,544.  This  makes  a  total 
surplus  of  $4,548,544.  This  surplus  can 
be  used  to  meet  the  interest  on  stadium 
bonds,  provide  for  additional  amounts 
which  may  become  necessary  for  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital,  and  for  possible 
salary  increases  for  District  employees. 
We  also  recommend  the  highway  fund 
regular  account  surplus  of  $1,675,382 
which  we  have  established.  This  amount 
is  sufficient  to  meet  indefinite  appropria- 
tions proposed  by  the*  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic  and  is  adeqiiate  to 
continue  highway  programs  held  in 
abeyance  pending  additional  studies  and 
necessary  arrangements  for  solution  of 
removal  of  displaced  citizens. 
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The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  entitled  to  a  system  of  law  en- 
forcement which  will  insxire  them  the 
right  to  enjoy  their  homes  and  business 
and  to  traverse  the  streets  day  or  night 
without  fear  of  assault.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  17  million  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington each  year,  who.  by  the  way,  spend 
some  $380  million  in  the  District  dvu-ing 
their  stay  in  the  city.  For  fiscal  year 
1963  the  amount  requested  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  is  $26,999,800.  We 
recommend  that  the  entire  amount  be 
appropriated;  56  additional  police  pri- 
vates and  25  man-dog  teams  will  be  pro- 
vided. This  will  bring  the  force  up  to  a 
total  strength  of  2,900  and  the  Canine 
Corps  up  to  75  man-dog  teams.  The 
amount  requested  will  also  provide  seven 
additional  civilian  employees  and  thi-ee 
precinct  replacements.  The  best  de- 
terrent against  crime  is  the  foot  patrol- 
man. In  order  to  have  a  more  efficient 
police  force,  more  foot  patrolmen  must 
be  assigned  to  the  precincts  where  the 
crimes  are  being  committed. 

The  continuing  increase  in  crime  in 
the  District  must  be  halted,  and  our 
Capital  City  must  not  be  a  haven  for 
law  violators.  Pressure  groups  must  stop 
Interfering  with  law  enforcement,  and 
our  courts  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  must  be  protected 
as  well  as  those  of  the  law  violator. 

WELFARE 

The  public  assistance  program  in  the 
District  is  in  trouble.  The  disclosure 
that  66  percent  of  the  280  aid-to-depend- 
ent-children cases  selected  at  random 
were  ineligible  for  welfare  payments  is 
shocking  and  adequate  warning  that  the 
welfare  program  must  be  overhauled. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  ad- 
ministers all  public  assistance  programs 
in  the  District.  They  include  the  four 
federally  aided  categories  of  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  dependent 
children.  In  addition,  the  Department 
administei-s  a  program  of  general  pub- 
lic assistance  at  District  expense. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  new  or  adjusted 
public  welfare  program.  Cost  of  such  a 
program  certainly  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. Corrective  plans  should  be  care- 
fully studied  and  the  cost  firmly  fixed  in 
order  that  this  committee  may  have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  such  a 
proposal  than  the  one  submitted  at  the 
close  of  the  hearings.  We  recommend 
that  the  $43,488  requested  by  the  De- 
partment to  restore  the  reduction  made 
in  the  grants  to  the  2.440  families  be 
refused.  We  believe  that  the  Director 
should  have  additional  personnel  in  his 
office  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  this 
Department.  We  recommend  five  of  the 
seven  positions  requested.  Funds  are  ap- 
proved for  10  investigator  positions  and 
an  additional  investigator  for  collections 
has  been  allowed.  The  total  niunber  of 
Inspectors  now  on  the  rolls  should  be 
able  to  see  that  inellgibles  are  discov- 
ered B.nd,  when  repwted,  the  Director 
must  see  that  they  are  immediately 
deleted.  We  recommend  $21,856,000  for 
the  operation  of  this  Department.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $1,337,700  in  the  budget 
requests. 


The  welfare  problem  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  confronting  the  District 
today.  Under  no  clrcxmistances  should 
children  in  the  city  go  hungry  or  quali- 
fied welfare  recipients  suffer,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  definitely  not  in  favor 
of  making  this  a  welfare  city. 

INKEB  LOOP  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

The  rivalry  between  the  partisans  of 
rapid  transit  and  the  proponents  of  the 
highway  program  is  dangerous  to  the 
future  development  of  the  city.  The 
proposed  freeway  system  for  the  District 
is  not  a  political  issue  and  those  who 
believe  this  to  be  the  situation  are  in  for 
a  rude  awakening.  The  confusion  and 
disorder  attempted  by  the  pressure 
groups  during  the  last  few  weeks  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  results.  Our 
committee  is  very  much  concerned  about 
the  thousands  of  people  who  might  be 
displaced  by  certain  sections  of  the  inner 
loop  and  we  further  are  of  the  opinion 
that  every  consideration  should  be  given 
to  any  and  all  proposed  i-outes  for  the 
inner  loop.  Relocation  problems  must 
be  solved  by  the  Commissioners  before 
the  highway  system  can  go  forward. 
Again  we  most  emphatically  state  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  highways  and 
hope  the  temporary  delay  in  the  inner 
loop  program  will  destroy  the  freeway 
system  should  be  disappointed.  Our 
committee  is  not  a  policymaking  com- 
mittee, and  the  testimony  received  dur- 
ing the  hearings  clearly  justified  our  de- 
letion of  the  three  controversial  sections 
of  the  inner  loop — the  east  leg,  inter- 
change C,  and  the  Northeast  Freeway. 
The  amount  for  the  deleted  sections  to- 
tals $1,166,700  and  the  surplus  that  we 
set  up  in  the  highway  fund  regular  ac- 
count totals  $1,675,382.  This  reserve 
should  be  carefully  protected. 

FIRE   DEPARTMEKT 

We  enjoy  in  the  District  an  excellent 
rating  for  fire  prevention  and  protection. 
Washington,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles  are 
rated  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  as 
the  top  three  cities  from  the  standpoint 
of  fire  prevention.  This  is  the  kind  of 
record  that  can  be  attained  by  the  Wel- 
fare and  Police  Departments  in  carrying 
out  their  respective  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. We  recommend  the  increase 
of  $806,000  in  this  Department  for  use 
in  covering  the  cost  of  84  additional  fire- 
men and  other  essential  services  and 
equipment. 

LIBKART 

The  Central  Library  must  be  relocated. 
The  present  location  at  Eighth  and  K 
Streets  NW.  is  deplorable  and  certainly 
is  not  conducive  to  the  full  use  of  a  cen- 
tral library.  A  location  that  makes  it 
necessary  for  employees  to  go  to  their 
cars  at  night  in  groups  of  two  or  more 
for  protection  against  assault  and  rob- 
bery should  not  be  condoned.  This 
project  should  be  placed  high  on  the 
priority  list,  and  time  is  of  the  essence. 

PERSONNEL 

In  1958  the  District  had  23.163  em- 
ployees. In  1962  the  personnel  totaled 
26,200.  For  1963  the  number  of  new 
positions  requested  totaled  1.223.  It 
would  require  $5,300,000  for  the  new  po- 
sitions requested;  298  are  requested  to 
improve  services  or  to  inaugurate  new 


programs;  925  are  considered  vital  to 
maintain  present  standards  of  opera- 
tion; 12  positions  are  requested  for  the 
juvenile  court  and  will  include  2  new 
judges;  6  positions  are  requested  for  the 
Corporate  Counsel's  office  to  implement 
Public  Law  87-413;  84  firemen  are  nec- 
essary to  effect  the  reduction  in  the  work- 
week for  firemen  from  60  to  56  hours, 
which  was  approved  under  Public  Law 
87-399.  The  number  of  new  police  pa- 
trolmen requested  totals  56,  and  297  new 
teachers  are  requested.  We  recommend 
only  those  absolutely  necessary  at  this 
time,  and  some  500  new  positions  are 
denied. 

DISTRICT   STADIUM 

A  bond  issue  was  presented  to  the 
public  in  June  of  1960  which  realized  the 
sum  of  $19,800,000.  A  premium  of  $31.- 
600  was  received  in  sale  of  bonds,  and 
accrued  Interest  of  $140,000  received. 
The  total  was  then  invested  until  re- 
quired for  payment  to  the  contractor, 
and  this  action  produced  $460,000.  The 
total  funds  available  were  $20,400,000. 

The  Armory  Board  estimates  its  earn- 
ings for  the  year  will  be  $200,000.  The 
first  6  months'  interest  totaled  $415,800 
and  the  Commissioners  were  compelled 
to  borrow  this  amount.  Another  $415,- 
800  in  interest  will  be  due  on  December 
1,  1962. 

One  of  the  Commissioners  suggested 
that  the  present  situation  would  call  for 
a  tax  increase  or  an  additional  amount 
by  way  of  Federal  contribution.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  taxpayers 
of  the  District  be  given  another  tax  boost 
to  defray  the  cost  of  this  mistake. 

EDUCATION 

We  recommend  all  budget  estimates 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  for  new 
schools.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
$419,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  In 
fiscal  year  1962,  $283,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  books. 

The  amount  requested  for  "Educa- 
tion" is  $57,770,000.  We  recommend  the 
sum  of  $56,817,000  for  1963.  New 
teachers,  totaling  297.  were  requested 
and  we  recommend  that  193  be  granted 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  When  consider- 
ing additional  teachers  over  and  above 
the  number  recommended,  we  must  re- 
member Dr.  Hansen's  testimony  to  our 
committee,  which  appears  on  page  684. 
Here  we  find  that  the  number  of  tem- 
porary teeujhers  continues  to  increase  in 
the  District.  The  percent  of  temporary 
teachers  has  increased  from  16.4  in  1955 
to  32.1  In  1962.  The  reason  for  the 
shortage  of  licensed  teachers  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  given,  and  further,  E>r.  Haasen 
stated  that  on  the  national  level,  240,000 
additional  teachers  are  needed.  Recruit- 
ment of  teachere  for  the  District  is  one 
of  our  serious  problems.  The  number  of 
new  teachers  recommended  for  1963  is 
fully  adequate  under  the  circimistanccs 
existing  today.  Every  capital  outlay 
project  for  education  is  approved.  Here 
we  have  13  new  schools,  replacements, 
additions,  ahd  permanent  improve- 
ments. The  requests  of  the  Education 
Department  were  carefully  considered 
and  for  the  first  time  in  years  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  almost  the  en- 
t^e  amount  requested  and  the  amount 
suggested  is  fully  adequate. 


DEPASTMENT  OF  FUBLK  HEALTH 


The  amount  requested  Is  $44,554,400 
and  the  amount  recommended  is  $44,- 
269,000.  Here  we  have  a  reduction  of 
only  $285,400. 

Di.strict  of  Coliunbia  General  Hcspital 
ha'^  heretofore  received  the  sum  of  $925,- 
roo  for  final  plans  for  a  central  core 
which  will  integrate  the  existing  pul- 
monary, medicine,  and  sui-gery  buildings 
into  a  rectangular  solid  mass  by  filling  in 
the  space  between  them  with  new  con- 
ctruction  and  to  renovate  and  expand  the 
rrosent  outpatient  building  to  provide  an 
up-to-date,  totally  integrated  obstetrical 
unit.  At  the  hospital  today  the  bed  com- 
-f'lcment  Is  1.430.  This  includes  137  bassi- 
njts.  The  core  building  proper  will  in- 
crease that  to  1,658.  The  consolidation 
will  cost  $1 1 .800,000.  The  amount  neces- 
sary during  fiscal  year  1963  totals 
$2,100,000.    We  recommend  this  project. 

We  recommend  the  inclusion  of  $393,- 
645  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  health  problems 
in  the  District.  Venereal  disease  rate  in 
the  District  in  the  age  group  from  15  to 
19  is  4,876  case^  per  100,000  population. 
The  median  for  the  United  States  is 
278. 

POLICE    AND    na*    SURGEONS'    CXJNIC 

Our  committee  conducted  an  investi- 
gation of  the  medical  services  program  of 
the  Fire  and  Police  Departments.  We 
make  certain  recommendations  which 
appear  on  page  7  of  our  report.  The 
committee  urges  that  these  recommenda- 
tions be  carried  out  to  the  full  in  the 
interest  of  good  management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  receiv- 
ing testimony  from  the  officials  of  the 
District,  we  had  before  us  citizens  of  the 
District  and  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Capital  City.  We  care- 
fully considered  every  request  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIK£S.  I  am  reluctant  to  break 
the  continuity  of  my  distinguished 
friend  s  statement,  because  it  is  a  very 
good  statement,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  I  listened  also  to  the  distin- 
guislied  gentleman  when  he  presented 
his  bill  to  the  Cormnittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  think  he  and  his  subcommittee 
have  done  a  very  able  job.  I  should 
point  out  that  there  was  considerably 
better  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  than  there 
is  here  today,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
way  we  legislate  on  appropriation  bills, 
without  too  nuch  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  membership.  And  that  is  unfor- 
luoate.  But  let  me  say  that  today  the 
gentleman  is  again  makiiig  a  very  signifi- 
cant and  important  contribution,  and  he 
is  doing  it  in  extraordinarily  good  form. 
I  particuarly  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
efforts  to  do  something  about  the  twin 
problems  of  crime  and  welfare  growth 
which  are  giving  the  city  of  Washington- 
an  extremely  bad  name  throughout  the 


Nation.  I  wholeheartedly  support  what 
the  gentleman's  committee  is  trying  to 
do  hi  this  difficult  field.  I  hope  he  has 
the  kind  of  support  that  he  needs  from 
the  city  of  Washington  and  the  kind  of 
support  that  he  needs  from  the  city's 
newspapers  in  the  effort  to  change  and 
Improve  the  disheartening  conditions 
whichinow  exist  In  Washington.  Crime 
is  rampant  and  welfare  is  growing.  This 
situation  and  the  halfhearted  efforts  to 
control  both  are  now  becoming  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKEsl.  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  NatchctI  for  the  terrific 
job  that  he  and  his  committee  are  doing 
I  think  it  Is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  and 
a  reflection  not  so  much  on  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  as  it  is  on  the 
people  who  are  in  charge  of  tliese  vari- 
ous programs  as  to  the  situation  which 
exists  here.  The  gentleman  Is  well 
aware — and  I  think  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  are  well  aware — of 
the  fact  that  in  this  District  here  as  a 
result  of  recent  investigi-.tlons  there  has 
been  brought  out  the  fact  of  a  pouring 
out  of  the  tax  funds  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  taxpayers  generally  of 
the  Nation,  approxunately  $6  million  a 
year,  in  a  welfare  program  in  violation 
of  the  law.  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  always  coming  up  here  and  saying 
"Give  us  this.  Increase  this,  and  increase 
that" — it  is  about  time  that  they  began 
to  fimction  and  discharge  their  duties, 
because  there  is  no  question  about  It: 
These  things  lie  right  at  their  door,  and 
someone's  head  should  roll  because  of 
the  illegal  expenditure  of  over  $6  million 
per  year  to  these  welfare  recipients  who 
under  the  law  have  not  been  entitled  to 
receive  payments. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Haley!  ,  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
ER]  has  handled  this  bill.  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  great  interest  in  trying  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  better  situa- 
tion in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  there  is  provision  made  in 
this  bill  for  addiUonal  police  dogs? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  delighted  to  In- 
form my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Andrews]  that  we  recom- 
mend an  addition  of  25  man-dog  teams 
in  this  fifcai  year.  This  will  make  a 
total  of  75  dog  teams.  I  would  like,  fur- 
ther, to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  of  the  50  dog  teams  presently 
in  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
today,  we  have  not  had  to  purchase  a 


single  dog.  The  dogs  have  all  been  given 
to  the  Police  Department.  One  of  the 
fine  ladles'  organizations  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  some  3  or  4  years  ago 
spent  over  $2,000  and  purchased  five  dogs 
in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  Those  dogs  are 
part  of  the  force.  We  recommend  25 
additional  dog  teams. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  making  that  recommenda- 
tion in  this  bm,  and  say  that  in  my 
opinion  we  get  more  for  the  money  spent 
for  dogs  than  in  any  other  way  in  trying 
to  prevent  crime  in  this  city.  I  have 
talked  to  any  number  of  policemen  in 
the  last  few  months  who  are  handling 
these  dogs,  and  they  tell  me  that  in  this 
city  dogs  do  more  to  preserve  order  than 
any  other  single  thing.  They  say  it  is 
terrific  what  those  dogs  can  do.  There 
are  certain  people  in  this  city  who  do 
not  respect  police  officers,  who  do  not 
respect  guns,  who  do  not  respect  razors 
or  Ice  picks.  But  they  have  a  profound 
respect  for  those  dogs.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  time  come  when  we  have  a  dog 
on  every  block  and  a  dog  in  every  scout 
car. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  looking  after  the  dogs  for 
the  police  department. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher] 
should  be  thanked  and  complimented  for 
an  accomphshment  in  another  direction. 
Along  with  other  Members,  I  have  felt 
tliat  there  has  been  too  much  legislating 
in  the  appropriation  bill  providing  fluids 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  J  espe- 
cially want  to  point  out  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
N.ATCHER]  in  solving  for  this  community 
an^  for  the  police  force  what  has  been 
a  vfery  serious  problem.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  if  he 
might  clarify  a  little  exactly  what  we 
propose  to  do  in  this  section  of  the  bill 
regarding  promotions  of  policemen,  and 
so  forth,  through  means  outside  the  civil 
service  system.  This  has  been  a  very 
serious  situation.  The  gentleman  is  to 
be  complimented  particularly  for  his 
efforts  to  straighten  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  for  calling  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

As  you  will  recall,  some  6  or  7  months 
ago  a  general  statement  was  issued  to  the 
effect  that  beginning  as  of  that  time  no 
longer  would  promotions  be  made  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations  bill. 
As  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  well  Icnows 
the  way  to  destroy  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  is  to  liave  pressure  promo- 
tions made  from  time  to  time.  Promo- 
tions should  be  made  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice register  and.  under  no  circumstances 
should  anyone  be  taken  from  No.  16  on 
a  hst  and  put  to  the  top  of  the  list  and 
promoted.  That  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
Members  is  a  thing  of  the  past 

In  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  yot> 
will  notice  a  provision  that  is  the  same 
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as  was  carried  last  year  concerning  five 
police  officers.  Thoee  men  were  hereto- 
fore promoted  in  appropriation  bills.  In 
the  hearings  this  year  we  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  proper  officials  in  the 
District  and  were  informed  that  this  pro- 
vision would  have  to  remain  in  the  bill 
this  year.  I  want  my  distinguished 
fiiend  to  know  that  these  are  not  new 
promotions.  These  are  the  same  promo- 
tions that  were  made  last  year  and  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  have  continued  to  be 
carried  in  the  bill  from  time  to  time. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  that  next 
year  that  provision  will  be  deleted  and 
in  its  place  a  provision  carried  in  the 
conference  report  to  the  effect  that  tliese 
promotions  were  made  and  these  men 
shall  continue  in  the  present  category. 
I  want  the  gentleman  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  these  are  not  new  promotions. 
It  will  no  longer  be  in  the  bill  after  this 
year. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
liice  to  say  that  the  gentleman  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  on  the  fine  presentation 
he  has  made  and  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  in  deploring 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  more  here  to 
hear  the  statement  he  is  making.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  committee  too 
on  the  exhaustive  hearing  it  has  held. 
Hardly  a  stone  was  left  unturned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
this  committee  did  not  explore.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  since  he  is  on 
the  subject  of  freeways,  if  I  read  in  the 
hearings  that  the  Southwest  Freeway  is 
supposed  to  be  completed  by  mid- 1962? 
It  is  mid- 1962  now  or  awfully  close  to  it. 
I  wonder  how  much  longer  it  will  be  be- 
fore we  can  expect  to  see  the  Southwest 
Freeway  completed?  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  information  on  it? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  time  the  highway  officials 
appeared  before  our  committee.  We 
asked  them  the  very  same  question  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  has 
just  asked.  They  have  assured  us  that 
they  are  behind  a  matter  of  months  on 
this  particular  project,  and  it  will  not  be 
completed  within  the  time  they  indi- 
cated at  the  beginning,  but  it  is  in  proc- 
ess of  completion  and  we  hope  before  the 
jalendar  year-  closes  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman 
shed  any  light  on  this  situation,  and  I 
do  not  find  this  in  the  hearings  and  it 
may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  the  taxpayers  went  down  to 
Jones  Point  in  Virginia  and  built  this  six- 
lane  or  eight-lane  traffic  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River,  and  yet  we  find  In- 
dependence Avenue  still  carrying  the 
same  truck  traffic  from  New  York  and 
other  points  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
on  south,  and  no  relief  from  the  heavy 


traffic  In  Washington.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding when  the  Jones  Point  Bridge 
bill  was  voted  through  the  House  that 
when  it  was  completed  it  would  relieve 
Washington  streets  of  through  traffic  but 
we  find  liiat  the  trucks  and  cars  are  still 
coming  through  the  city.  Is  there  no  in- 
gress to  or  egress  from  that  bridge  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  river?  What  is 
wrong? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Not  until  after  this 
freeway  system  has  been  resolved.  Dxir- 
ing  the  past  week,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  had  two  traffic  jams  on 
Independence  Avenue.  It  took  some  40 
or  50  minutes  to  get  down  to  the  park 
one  afternoon,  by  virtue  of  changing 
the  traffic  down  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  comer.  As  soon  as  this 
freeway  system  is  resolved,  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  that  heavy  traffic 
will  come  off  Independence  Avenue.  The 
gentleman  is  exactly  right,  it  should  not 
be  on  there  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  somebody  is 
fumbling  the  ball  somewhere,  that  they 
have  not  diverted  this  through  traffic 
over  the  Jones  Point  bridge.  Is  it  that 
they  do  not  have  the  roads  in  Maryland 
in  anticipation  of  which  this  bridge  was 
built?  Something  is  wrong  somewhere 
along  the  line  and  seriously  wrong. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  my  friend,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  comaents. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  say 
for  the  record  that  I  think  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  well  as  the  Nation  is  ex- 
tremely fortufiate  in  having  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  my  good  friend 
Bill  Natcher,  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. All  of  us  know  he  is  a  member 
of  several  important  additional  appro- 
priation subcommittees.  He  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  is  vital  to 
his  own  area  and  on  which  I  have  the' 
privilege  of  working  with  him.  But  this 
is  the  National  Capital,  it  is  something 
in  which  the  whole  Nation  has  an  inter- 
est, and  I  think  that  the  people  in  the 
city  are  extremely  fortimate,  and  I  know 
the  Nation  is,  that  Bn-L  Natcher  has 
taken  over  this  chairmanship.  I  con- 
gratulate him  as  well  as  those  who  serve 
with  him  on  this  fine  presentation  the 
gentleman  has  made. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  join  those  who  have  complimented 
the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  presen- 
tation. The  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  District  and  of  this  country  owe  him 
and  his  committee  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  fine  job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fii-st  time  I 
have  had  occasion  to  help  present  this 


bill  without  the  presence  of  our  good  old 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Louis  Ra- 
baut.  Louis  was  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee for  many  years  and  did.  I 
think,  an  outstanding  job  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  us  all. 
He  has  been  missed  greatly.  However,  I 
certainly  want  to  add  my  words  of  com- 
mendation to  the  present  chairman  of 
this  subconmiittee.  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher].  In  BaL 
Natcher  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
stanch  and  effective  friend. 

I  think  the  industry  with  which  he 
approached  his  task  and  the  fine  ability 
with  which  he  handled  it  is  best  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  the  most  thorough  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  probably  the 
most  thorough  person  who  ever  sat  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  just  said  that  the  hearings 
were  so  well  handled  and  the  subject 
matter  so  well  covered  there  was  very 
little  left  to  be  said.  I  find  myself  in 
that  position,  too.  after  the  presentation 
of  our  very  able  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  except  to 
reiterate  the  feeling  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed here  that  Washington  is  a  Fed- 
eral city,  the  beloved  Capital  of  our  be- 
loved country,  that  belongs  to  the  con- 
stituents who  live  in  my  district  as  much 
as  it  belongs  to  the  people  who  live  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  of  us 
on  this  subcommittee  have  approached 
our  task  with  the  feeling  that  we  are 
legislating  not  only  for  those  who  live  in 
the  District,  but  for  those  Americans  who 
from  time  to  time  find  themselves  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  travel  here 
to  the  seat  of  our  Government,  to  be 
inspired  by  the  beautiful  buildings,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  history  which  looks 
down  upon  every  person  who  is  able  to 
come  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  feel  very  definitely  that  we  want 
this  city  to  remain  worthy  not  only  to 
be  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world,  but  a  credit  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  have  made  this  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world. 

We  are  all  ashamed,  we  are  all  pos- 
sessed of  a  feeling  of  frustration  when 
we  read  in  the  papers  about  the  things 
which  go  on  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  chairman  has  reported  the  details 
which  we  have  taken  into  consideration 
and  the  things  which  we  provide  In  this 
bill  to  help  the  Police  Department  cope 
with  this  situation.  He  has  also  pre- 
sented very  completely  and  very  fully 
the  fact  that  the  Welfare  Department  is 
undergoing  a  very  difficult  period  in  its 
history.  As  he  has  indicated,  we  are  all 
willing  to  help  in  every  way  we  can  to 
get  this  Department  through  this  very 
difficult  period  in  its  history. 

When  a  situation  such  as  the  one  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  occurs,  where 
out  of  280  cases  on  the  welfare  rolls 
taken  at  random.  66  percent  should  not 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place,  you 
can  see  what  we  mean  when  we  say  the 
Department  is  in  a  difficult  period  of  its 
history.  You  can  see  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  weeding  out  those  who  for 
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reasons  of  their  mm  have  decided  triey 
would  like  to  prey  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  becoming 
welfare  recipients  without  a  legal  right 
to  become  welfare  recipients. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  there  is  in  your 
district  and  mine,  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  deserving  to  be  on  the  welfare 
rolls;  but  there  in  not  money  to  take 
care  of  the  chiseler,  and  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  tolerate  the  existence  of  the 
chiseler  on  the  welfare  rolls  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  clear 
statement  suggests  lax  administration 
somewhere.  Do  District  officials  con- 
tend they  have  not  had  enough  money 
to  properly  administer  relief?  If  so,  has 
adequate  provision  been  made  for  money 
in  this  bill  for  personnel? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  When  the 
Welfare  Director  was  before  the  conMnit- 
tee,  he  made  a  request  for  funds  and 
positions.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee asked  him  what  priority  he 
placed  on  these  positions.  The  No.  1 
priority  was  in  his  own  office  to  go 
through  the  welfare  records  so  that  on 
the  face  of  it,  at  le;ist.  each  p>erson  who 
is  on  the  roll  would  be  entitled  to  be 
there.  The  reason  he  made  this  first 
is  that  in  the  Investigation  it  was  discov- 
ered that  10  cases  of  the  280  should  not 
have  been  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  would 
have  been  taken  off  by  a  perusal  of  the 
records  In  the  office. 

Yes.  there  has  been  some  laxness  In 
the  office.  Whether  It  was  because  of 
lack  of  personnel  or  whether  it  was  be- 
cause of  improper  blocking  out  of  the 
areas  of  responsibility  is  anyone's  guess. 

The  second  priority  was  for  investi- 
gators, people  to  go  out  and  investigate 
cases  which  appeared  to  be  regular  on 
the  face.  but.  which,  after  investigation 
might  be  discovered  to  be  cases  which 
should  not  be  on  the  rolls  at  all;  where 
there  may  have  been  a  man  living  In 
the  house  or  where  the  person  who  was 
the  head  of  the  family  may  have  had  a 
Job,  which  would  not  entitle  him  to  be 
on  the  welfare  roUs,  or  for  some  other 
reason. 

So,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  I 
believe  the  necessary  funds  for  super- 
vision have  been  included  in  this  bill  and 
that  we  should  expect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  next  year  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  welfare  program.  If  there 
is  not,  I  for  one  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed and  will  have  some  pointed  re- 
marks to  say  about  those  who  would  be 
responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  a  person  who 
puts  someone  on  the  rolls,  and  had  taken 
the  time  to  put  him  on  the  rolls,  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  knowledgeable 
enough  to  know  what  the  laws  were  so 
that  he  would  see  that  those  laws  were 
obeyed,  and  that  the  people  were  really 
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entitled  to  be  on  the  rolls  In  the  first 
place? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentlenum  from  Florida  is  absolutely 
right.  However,  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  welfare  worker,  I  shotild 
say  this:  There  has  apparently  been  a 
feeling  in  the  Welfare  Department  that 
the  first  thing  you  do  for  an  applicant 
is  to  put  him  on  the  rolls  and  then  find 
out  later  whether  he  should  be  on.  Now, 
I  happen  to  thiiik  that  is  wrong,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  Florida  thinks 
It  is  wrong,  and  I  think  my  chairman 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  hearings  that  we  do 
not  expect  this  to  be  done  any  more. 
We  expect  that  this  program  wUl  be  han- 
dled with  compassion;  we  expect  that 
the  htmian  needs  will  be  taken  care  of, 
where  they  fit  under  the  laws  under 
which  the  Department  operates,  but  we 
do  not  expect  any  more  people  to  be  put 
on  the  welfare  rolls  and  to  be  kept  there 
without  further  study  and  without  fur- 
ther investigation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  has  there 
been  any  request  to  the  Congress  or  to 
your  committee  heretofore  for  funds  be- 
fore this  situation  arose?  Has  there 
been  a  request  for  funds  to  make  this 
inv^tlgation?  And,  if  there  has  not, 
why.  at  this  late  date,  when  everybody 
now  is  aware  of  tte  situation  of  millions 
of  dollars  having  been  expended  ille- 
gally, has  this  been  brought  up  for  the 
first  time?  Do  you  not  think  that  some- 
body in  this  welfare  setup  should  be 
held  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  right,  we  put  addi- 
tional Investigatoi-s  on  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  In- 
vestigating to  make  sure  that  a  welfare 
recipient  should  be  on  the  rolls  is  not  a 
new  one.  But,  it  is  certainly  receiving 
more  emphasis  now  than  it  has  in  recent 
years.  However,  about  5  years  ago  an 
Investigation  was  launched  which  re- 
sulted in  the  so-called  man-in-the-house 
rule  being  adopted.  So,  this  problem  has 
received  attention,  but  it  needs  more. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count:  51  members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  129] 

Addonlzlo  Dorn  Macdonald 

AUord  Dulakl  MaUU&rd 

Anfuso  Pnrbstcin  Martin.  Nebr. 

Bass,  VM.  Flood  Merrow 

Bates  Pljmt  Monagan 

Berry  OaUagber  Morrison 

Blatnlk  Garland  Moulder 

Blitch  Hagen,  Calif.  Pilcher 

Boykln  Hall  Powell 

Brewster  Harrison ,  Va.  Puclnakl 

BucUey  Hoffman.  Mlcb.  RelTel 

Coad  HoUfleld  Riley 

Cramer  Horan  Roblson 

Curtis,  Mass.  Jones,  Mo.  Saund 

Davis,  Judd  Scberer 

James  C.  Kearns  Selden 

Davis.  Tenn.  Kowalskl  Shelley 

DlRS  Llbonati  Smith.  Oallf. 

DlngeU  McSween  Spenoe 

Dooley  McVey  Stratton 


Stubbletteld 
Tea£ue.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 


Thompeon.  La.  VTballey 
Thompson.  N.J.  Wilson.  Calif. 
Wallbauser         Yates 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Albert  having  assumed  the  chair  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Pwci,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
12276),  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  t6^  be 
called,  when  365  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonun,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  reference  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  subcommittee  has  recommended 
all  of  the  funds  requested  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  new  construction. 
This  will  start  the  ball  rolling  to  take 
care  of  such  historic  old  eyesores  as  the 
Hine  Junior  High  School  and  some  of  the 
other  structures  around  the  city  which 
need  to  be  renovated  or  replaced.  It  will 
also  take  care  of  certain  new  buildings 
where  required  by  increase  in  population, 
shifts  in  population,  and  other  reasons. 
We  also  have  provided  all  we  feel  the 
Board  of  Education  can  properly  spend 
by  way  of  acquiring  new  tetuihers  and 
new  personnel  this  year.  The  amount 
of  money  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  will  not  only  take  care 
of  our  estimates  for  the  need  for  in- 
creased teachers  because  of  the  increase 
in  school  population,  but  will  also  pro- 
vide for  a  slight  decrease  in  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools. 

In  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment we  have  also  provided  ample  funds 
for  continuing  the  very  successful  roving 
leader  program.  The  roving  leader  pro- 
gram consists  of  some  very  dedicated 
people  who  have  as  their  function  in 
life  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an 
attempt  to  lead  them  into  areas  and 
activities  which  are  helpful  physically 
and  mentally,  and  to  get  them  away  from 
some  of  the  types  of  activities  which  we 
characterize  by  the  term  "juvenile  de- 
linquency." These  people  are  in  the 
Recreation  Department  because  this  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  place  for  them. 
They  do  a  magnificent  Job,  and  in  my 
opinion  have  a  more  decisive  effect  in 
solving  the  problems  of  youth  tlian  any 
other  group  of  comparable  size. 

The  chairman  has  covered  the  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  inner  loop  is  con- 
cerned. Let  me  say  that  there  is  a  study 
being  made  which  is  supposed  to  be 
completed  in  November  as  to  the  overall 
problem  for  mass  transportation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  But  in  the  next  breath.  I 
would  like  to  say  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  we  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  failing  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  northeast  leg  of  the  inner  loop,  the 
east  leg.  and  interchange  C. 

The  chairman  has  capably  pointed  out 
in  these  hearings  that  there  will  be  great 
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dislocation  as  far  as  people  are  con- 
cerned. There  are  many  people  whose 
houses  will  be  torn  down,  who  will  have 
to  move,  if  these  particular  legs  are  con- 
structed along  the  present  alinement. 
So  we  feel  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  alinement.  as  far 
as  economy  is  concerned,  but  we  also 
think  as  far  as  human  convenience,  in 
fact  human  emotions,  are  concerned,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  displace  as  few 
people  as  possible.  We  feel  the  interim 
period  can  be  utilized  by  the  legislative 
committee  and  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners in  an  attempt  to  provide  legisla- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  burdens  which 
will  fall  on  those  people  whose  lives  will 
be  dislocated  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona,  is 
it  contemplated  by  your  subcommittee 
that  you  will  put  off  indefinitely  these 
two  legs  of  the  inner  loop? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Our  state 
of  mind  is  something  like  this:  We  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  a  policymaking  commit- 
tee unless  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
make  policy.  We  feel  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  three  District  Commissioners  came 
before  our  committee  after  having  ap- 
proved the  budget  with  these  legs  in  the 
budget  and  said  they  had  changed  their 
minds,  that  they  had  withdrawn  their 
support  from  these  legs,  caused  the  red 
light  to  go  on  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, and.  therefore,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  type  of  committee  that  we 
are  to  give  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  studying  plans  like  this  a 
chance  to  restudy  the  whole  situation. 

We  were  also  told  there  might  be  a 
reasonable  alternative  route  for  the  east 
leg  which  would  take  not  only  less  money 
than  the  alinement  which  is  now  con- 
templated but  would  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  no  people,  and  also  might 
well  result,  if  the  National  Paik  Service 
will  go  along  with  it,  in  the  development 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Anacostia  River 
to  a  point  where  it  would  be  a  much 
more  attractive  stream  than  it  now  is. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  our  subcommittee  had 
extensive  hearings  on  this  matter,  and 
the  Commissioners  came  before  us  and 
said  they  had  withdrawn  their  support 
from  the  proposed  plan  at  present;  how- 
ever, this  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  future  of  transportation  in  this  city. 
Realizing  this  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  not  a  policy- 
making committee,  I  accept  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  here  today.  It  seems 
to  me,  though,  we  ought  to  push  ahead 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  this  entire 
inner  loop  if  we  are  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  the  trafHc  conditions  of  the  next 
10  years,  insofar  as  the  EWstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia is  concerned. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  agree 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Let  me  state 
that  there  are  sufQcient  funds  available 
in  the  reserve  fiind  mentioned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  pro- 


vide for  construction  of  the  legs  of  the 
inner  loop  if  the  District  Commissioners 
decide.  In  fact,  if  they  desire  to  make 
such  allocations  along  these  alinements, 
there  are  funds  available  for  that,  or  for 
restudy  of  the  alinements  in  case  they 
decide  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  it  will  require  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  but  at  the  same 
time  funds  arc  available,  if  appropriated, 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  these 
jobs. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  first  things  ought  to  come  first, 
and  in  my  opinion  District  o£Bcials  ought 
to  get  the  freeways  now  under  construc- 
tion to  the  point  where  they  can  serve 
the  heavy  burden  of  trafBc  before  em- 
barking upon  other  programs,  if  the  new 
programs  would  tend  to  slow  down  com- 
pletion of  the  freeways.  We  are  in  seri- 
ous difficulty  now  because  of  the  lack  of 
completion  of  the  freeways  already 
started. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Of  course. 
I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  if  that 
were  the  situation.  However.  I  regret 
very  much,  again  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  the  necessity  of  reprogram- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  inner  loop,  because 
the  situation  the  gentleman  mentioned 
is  not  exactly  the  case;  in  other  words, 
the  construction  of  the  Southwest  Free- 
way and  the  Southeast  Freeway  would  in 
no  wise  have  been  inhibited  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  program  of  the  rest  of 
the  inner  loop.  This  will  undoubtedly 
put  the  construction  of  the  inner  loop 
system  back  at  least  1  year.  We  re- 
gret the  necessity  of  doing  it.  We  ex- 
pressed ourselves  rather  graphically  in 
the  subcommittee  hearings  that  we  are 
displeased  at  the  timing  of  the  change  in 
position  of  certain  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners on  this  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  made  the  previous 
suggestion  because  I  look  at  the  new,  new 
Jlouse  OflBce  Building,  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  that  has  been  under  construction 
for  what,  5  or  6  years?  The  Lord  only 
knows  when  it  is  going  to  be  completed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  McCloskey,  the  contractor,  as  am- 
bassador to  Ireland  will  tend  to  slow  it 
down  some  more  or  not,  but  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  con- 
struction schedule  of  this  building.  I 
doubt  that  it  took  so  long  to  build  the 
Empire  State  Building  in  New  York. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  said,  tliis  is  not  a  sub- 
ject with  which  this  subcommittee  deals, 
but  I  do  think  that  his  remarks  are  quite 
timely,  because  I,  too,  have  been  worried 
about  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  con- 
struct buildings  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
gentleman  will  remember  that  the  other 
body  built  an  office  building  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  an  inordinately 
long  time.  I  notice  other  buildings 
around  Washington  which  have  gone  up 
in  rather  good  time,  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  I  often 
wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  Congress,  if  it  should — I  do 
not  know  now  why  it  ever  would — decide 
to  construct   another  building,  why  it 


would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  turn  the 
job  over  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  let  them  construct  It. 
They  have  the  best  construction  know- 
how  in  Government,  and  we  should  use 
them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  let  Mr.  McCloskey 
build  bridges  or  divide  the  construction 
contracts  among  others  so  that  he  is  not 
involved  in  everything  and  spread  so  thin 
that  he  cannot  complete  his  jobs  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Then  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa's  points  are  well 
taken,  as  they  always  are. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  yield. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Brooks  I  and  his  subcommittee  held 
extensive  hearings  last  fall  on  this  and 
other  related  problems  here  in  the  E>i8- 
trict  of  Columbia.  I  testified  t)efore  that 
committee  with  reference  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI.  This  whole  prob- 
lem of  traffic  in  Washington  was  gone 
into  extensively.  In  connection  with 
the  problem  brought  out  at  that  time  and 
what  was  being  undertaken,  I  thought 
the  subcommittee  was  overlooking  some 
facts  that  were  relevant  to  the  hearings 
and  record  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  are  able, 
each  year,  to  make  some  progress  on  the 
inner  and  outer  loops,  those  particular 
problems  in  another  10  years  will  cause 
us  to  find  ourselves  In  some  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  another  problem  concern- 
ing the  Highway  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  has  been  rather  con- 
veniently swemt  under  the  table  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  that  is  the  manner 
by  which  the  inner  loop  will  be  con- 
nected with  neighboring  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  The  Wisconsin  Ave.  corri- 
dor has  been  well  closed  and  locked  by 
action  of  Congress.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
there  have  been  no  plans  brought  forth, 
and  none  contemplated,  for  connecting 
with  the  rather  extensive  system  of  road- 
ways being  built  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  Montgomei-y  County. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  prob- 
lem will  be  the  subject  of  study,  and  that 
the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
Highway  Department  will  address  them- 
selves to  these  problems  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
point  out  again  that  we  have  provided  a 
reserve  fund  in  this  bill.  I  for  one — 
and  again  I  am  speaking  as  only  one 
member  of  the  committee — hope  that 
the  District  Commissioners  will  save  it. 
If  they  do  not  save  it,  I  hope  they  will 
use  it  wisely.  I  might  even  say.  and  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  to  be  threatening 
anyone,  that  the  first  occasion  uix)n 
which  my  interest  might  well  be  drawn 
to  this  reserve  fund  will  come  at  the 
time  the  members  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  testify  before 
the  committee  of  the  other  body  which 
appropriates  funds  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbia.    In  other  words,  we  feel  that 
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this  reserve  fund  is  here  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  cushion  for  the  District. 
However,  certainly,  this  cushion  should 
be  used  in  a  very  Judicious  manner.  I 
for  one  do  not  look  very  kindly  upon 
suddenly  concocted  uses  which  might 
make  themselves  apparent  after  the 
hearings  of  the  House  subcommittee  and 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee in  this  legislative  area. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Santangelo]. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  subcommittee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  on  Appropriations 
once  again  brings  to  you  today  for  your 
approval  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
serving  with  our  chairman,  whose  ability 
and  knowledge  are  exceeded  only  by  his 
affability  and  congeniality,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher].  On 
this  committee  Uiere  were  members  who 
are  expert  in  various  fields — in  the  field 
of  education,  in  the  field  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, in  the  fteld  of  welfare.  The 
committee  was  ably  assisted  by  Earl 
Sllsby,  our  staff  director. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  cleanest  cities  In  the 
world.  It  should  be  a  model  for  our  civi- 
lized governments  to  imitate.  From  the 
air,  the  view  of  the  Capitol,  the  varioiis 
memorials,  the  Government  buildings, 
the  sprawling  environs  with  the  Potomac 
River  meandering  through  the  heart  of 
the  city  and  spanned  by  several  bridges 
are  white  and  clean,  and  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. But  within  the  city  there  has  been 
and  is  terror,  unrest,  waste,  poverty,  il- 
literacy. The  beauty  of  the  glistening 
institutions  and  marble  buildings  is 
offset  by  the  ugliness  of  crowded  and 
dilapidated  schools,  the  inefficiency  of 
inadequate,  disjointed,  and  physically  in- 
efficient hospitals,  the  decay  of  morality 
of  a  large  nimiber  of  unwed  mothers 
with  crowded  children's  villages,  the 
illegitimacy,  poverty,  and  high  incidence 
of  venereal  di.seases.  Our  beautiful 
spacious  avenues  are  accompanied  by 
rundown  neighborhoods  where  terror 
stalks  and  the  lawless  run  amuck.  Dan- 
ger lurks  for  the  unwary  and  the  unsus- 
pecting. Our  newsfpapers  dramatize  the 
cases  of  murder,  robbery,  and  aggravated 
assault,  which  terrorize  the  populace. 
The  decent  and  law-abiding  people  are 
aroused  and  have  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  this  lawlessness,  which  in  1961  re- 
sulted in  21.802  reported  major  crimes. 

A  great  deterrent  is  the  cop  on  the 
beat,  the  foot  patrolman.  A  greater  de- 
terrent Is  a  police  officer  and  his  faithful 
companion,  the  sliepherd  police  dog. 
The  greatest  detenent  is  an  aroused 
public  which  resolves  to  put  an  end  and 
reduce  this  criminality  and  lawlessness. 

Seventeen  million  people  visit  Wash- 
ington annually.  They  spend  $380  mil- 
lion a  year  in  the  District.  Seven  hun- 
dred sixty  thousand  residents  populate 
this  town  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
commute  from  the  nearby  States  to  work, 
eat,  and  shop  in  this  city.  They  must 
be  protected.  They  will  be  protected  so 
that  they  can  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
and  unafraid. 


We  on  the  District  Subcommittee  be- 
lieve that  this  plot  of  land  called  our 
Capital  City,  hemmed  in  by  several 
States,  consisting  of  30.667  acres  or  10 
miles,  must  be  a  mecca  where  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  foreigner  can  visit 
and  live  in  safety.  We  have  recom- 
mended for  approval  $26,999,800,  every 
penny  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment requested  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
We  recommended  approval  of  56  addi- 
tional police  privates,  which  brings  the 
total  police  strength  to  2,900,  and  an 
increase  in  the  canine  corps  of  25,  which 
will  bring  this  corps  of  safety  to  75  man- 
dog  teams.  One  night  while  walking 
from  my  office  to  my  apartment  through 
poorly  lit  streets  and  through  an  area 
where  buildings  had  been  demolished,  I 
was  comforted  when  I  happened  upon 
two  police  officers  patrolling  the  dark 
streets  with  their  trained  lithe  sinewy 
police  shepherd  dogs.  Others  in  the  area 
have  experienced  the  same  feeling  of 
safety.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Dis- 
trict has  not  had  to  buy  one  dog  to  the 
present  date.  They  were  donated  to  the 
city  by  residents  who  take  pride  in  their 
Capital  City  and  want  to  see  this  com- 
munity safe.  It  costs  about  $1,500  per 
year  to  maintain  these  silent  effective 
sentinels.  They  are  worth  much  more 
than  their  cost  and  are  feared  by  the 
violator  of  law. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  dis- 
closed part  of  their  effectiveness.  It  is 
the  committee's  belief  that  the  increase 
in  police  personnel,  man  and  beast,  led 
by  the  efficient  and  dedicated  Police 
Commissioner,  Chief  Murray,  wiU  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  should  reduce  major 
crime  in  the  District.  The  muggers,  the 
yokers,  and  the  lawless  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  this  District  means  to  make 
Washington  safe  for  the  aged  and  the 
young,  the  visitor  and  the  resident. 

The  committee  presents  a  balanced 
budget.  The  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  $290,059,000  of  which  $237,546,- 
000  is  for  operating  expenses,  and  $52,- 
513,000  is  for  financing  capital  outlay 
projects.  The  amount  recommend  is 
$9,075,478  below  budget  estimates,  but 
$19,991,103  above  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1962.  The  sources  of 
revenue  are  from  real  estate,  personal 
property,  excise  taxes,  inheritance  taxes, 
fines,  and  so  forth;  $217,088,000  is  esti- 
mated to  come  from  these  sources  prior 
to  Public  Law  87-408.  Public  Law  87- 
408.  which  Congress  enacted  last  year, 
will  bring  in  $14,672,000.  The  Federal 
payment  is  $30  million,  the  same  as  last 
year  with  an  additional  $3,199,000  de- 
rived from  Federal  contributions  to 
water  fund,  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 
and  to  the  metropolitan  area  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund.  Twenty-six  million 
comes  from  Federal  loans  making  total 
collections  of  $291,001,000. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

The  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  any  community  are  major  concerns 
of  civilized  society.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends $66,528,000  for  the  activities  of 
health  and  welfare  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $1,633,000  in 
the  estimates  and  an  increase  of  $4,232,- 


910  over  1962  appropriations.  We  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  of  $1,337,700  in 
welfare  from  the  estimates.  Our  wel- 
fare costs  amount  to  $21,856,000. 

Welfare  is  the  yardstick  of  a  commu- 
nity's compassion  and  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  the  distressed  and  impover- 
ished. Compassion  manifests  itself  in 
programs  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
living  at  home  with  their  parents  or  in 
institutions,  in  aid  to  the  blind,  to  the 
aged,  to  the  disabled,  or  to  the  destitute 
who  cannot  work  or  the  aged  who  are 
indigent  and  need  medical  care.  A  1- 
year  residency  is  required  before  a  person 
in  the  District  may  be  eligible  for  wel- 
fare except  with  respect  to  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  where  no  residency  re- 
quirement obtains.  Most  of  the  welfare 
recipients  are  longtime  residents  of  the 
District;  49  percent  of  the  welfare  recip- 
ients lived  in  the  District  more  than  10 
years;  4  percent  lived  in  th?  District  for 
a  period  between  1  to  2  years;  12,406 
individuals  and  heads  of  families  receive 
public  assistance.  About  1,138  cases  a 
year  are  closed  and  go  off  the  welfare 
rolls  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number; 
85  percent  of  the  people  receiving  public 
assistance  are  Negroes;  93  percent  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  are  nonwhites. 
This  demonstrates  that  many  Negroes 
are  underemployed  with  little  or  no  in- 
come or  job  opportunities.  It  also  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  need  for  education, 
guidance,  and  instruction. 

Some  of  tlie  Members  made  an  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  District  to  learn  what 
is  being  done.  One  of  the  places  which 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Rhodes, 
and  I  visited  was  Junior  Village,  which  is 
the  Department's  institution  for  depend- 
ent children.  Over  675  children  are 
frequently  housed  in  quarters  built  for 
320.  The  average  children  population 
is  508.  A  visit  there  will  tear  your  heart 
out.  Children  long  to  be  loved,  fondled, 
and  made  part  of  a  family.  The  Dis- 
trict is  doing  the  best  it  can  under  the 
circumstances.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  approval  of  77  of  the  100 
positions  requested  primarily  to  staff 
new  facilities  that  will  be  put  in  oper- 
ation during  the  year.  In  our  haste  to  be 
charitable,  proper  investigation  is  not 
made  before  the  applicant  is  given  public 
assistance. 

With  our  charity  there  has  come 
waste,  chiseling,  and  chicanery.  As  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  recently;  280 
cases  were  chosen  at  random — 63  p)er- 
cent  of  the  relief  recipients  who  were  in- 
vestigated were  found  to  be  ineligible  for 
welfare  for  various  reasons.  In  some 
cases  ineligibility  existed  because  a  para- 
mour was  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
relief  check,  which  situation  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  man  in  the  house. 
The  committee  believes  that  10  investi- 
gators should  be  added  to  investigate 
the  chislers  and  the  man-in-the-house 
situation.  This  normally  must  be  done 
at  night.  It  might  be  wise  to  put  these 
investigators  in  a  department  other  than 
in  the  Department  of  Welfare  where  so- 
cial workers  and  employees  view  the 
problem  with  -softness  and  frequently 
with  impractical  attitudes.  In  fairness 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city,  immediate 
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steps  must  be  taken  to  clear  the  rolls  of 
ineligible  welfare  recipients. 

In  addition,  grants  to  large  families 
were  cut  back  by  the  Senate  in  2,440 
cases  involving  large  families.  The 
committee  denied  the  request  to  restore 
$43,488  of  those  funds. 

Public  health  poses  serious  problems. 
The  committee  reduced  estimates  by 
$285,400  and  increased  the  appropria- 
tions over  1962  by  $3,751,000.  The  total 
amount  recommended  for  public  health 
was  $44,269,000. 

The  committee  learned  of  a  corrosive 
condition  existing  and  developing  in  the 
District.  The  rate  of  infectious  venereal 
diseases  in  the  District  in  the  age  group 
from  15  to  19  is  in  the  ratio  of  4,876 
cases  per  100,000  population  while  the 
median  in  the  United  States  is  276.  One 
need  not  spell  out  the  consequences  to 
posterity  if  such  trends  continue  or  ex- 
pand. The  committee  has  recommended 
an  inclusion  of  $393,645  to  control 
venereal  disease.  It  also  recommends 
that  legislation  be  passed  eliminating 
parental  consent  for  treatment  of  vene- 
real disease.  A  careless  or  miscreant 
youth  will  suffer  in  silence  and  spread 
contamination  rather  than  get  parental 
consent  to  be  cured. 

Some  of  the  conmiittee,  including  my- 
self, visited  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital  to  review  the  plant  and 
the  programs.  While  the  staff  is  of  the 
best  and  interns  are  plentiful,  the  facili- 
ties are  outmoded  and  antiquated.  Op- 
erating rooms  and  recovery  rooms  are 
situated  off  the  corridors  where  em- 
ployees constantly  pass  and  equipment 
is  stored,  with  attendant  noises  in  mov- 
ing them  about.  Such  conditions  are 
not  conducive  to  rep>ose  before  an  oper- 
ation or  recovery  after  surgery  where 
trauma  exists.  Admitting  quarters  are 
cramped  and  inconvenient.  Patients  re- 
quiring emergency  treatment  must 
stand  up  and  cannot  be  seated  while 
waiting  because  of  the  lack  of  space. 
X-ray  facilities  are  situated  at  a  distance 
from  confinement  quarters,  and  there  is 
much  waste  of  time  and  energy  because 
of  the  separation  between  the  treatment 
quartei-s  and  the  examination  facilities. 
Consequently,  the  committee  feels  that 
this  intolerable  condition  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital  should  be 
rectified  immediately,  and,  therefore, 
recommends  approval  of  $12,670,000  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Hospital  and  for  im- 
provement of  the  mechanical  and 
utility  services. 

KOCCATION 

The  city  of  Washington  consists  mainly 
of  the  young  and  the  old.  Of  the  760.- 
000  residents,  144,932  are  children  at- 
tending elementary  schools:  128.482  are 
in  public  schools.  There  are  2,150 
teachers  in  the  grades  between  1  and  6. 
The  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  31.6  to  1  and 
the  teacher's  salary  begins  at  $4,800.  It 
costs  an  average  of  $445.67  annually  to 
teach  a  pupil.  Does  the  District  get  its 
moneys  worth  in  its  educational  sys- 
tem?   I  am  not  certain. 

Recently  a  U.S.  Senator  in  a  histri- 
onic fashion  displayed  obsolete  books 
which  tended  to  discredit  the  Congress 
in  its  appropriations.    Last  year  the  Ed- 


ucation Department  requested  fimds  for 
books  and  asserted  that  it  needed 
$283,000  for  schoolbooks.  Thia  commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  our  be- 
loved late  colleague.  Louis  Rabaut.  did 
not  hesitate  and  approved  $283,000.  the 
simi  which  the  Board  of  Education  said  it 
needed.  The  Board  of  Education  now 
claims  that  it  was  conservative  and  in 
error  as  to  what  it  needed.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  without  textbooks 
and  library  books,  children  cannot  prop- 
erly learn.  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  approved  all  the  budget  estimates 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks.  In  addi- 
tion, tills  bill  provides  $419,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  schools  and 
the  libraries,  $394,000  for  textbooks  and 
$25,000  for  purchase  of  library  books. 
We  trust  that  the  Board  of  Education 
knows  its  need  and  that  it  will  not  say 
next  year  once  again  that  it  was  con- 
servative in  Its  request. 

I,  for  one.  am  dissatisfied  as  to  the  re- 
sults derived  from  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege. I  feel  that  the  District  is  not  get- 
ting its  money's  worth  In  the  production 
of  teachers.  The  Teachers  College  grad- 
uates only  92  teachers  of  which  only  65 
are  willing  to  teach  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  after  receiving  a  free  educa- 
tion from  the  District  schools.  Knowing 
that  teachers  are  necessary,  not  only  to 
teach,  but  al.so  to  provide  classes  suflB- 
ciently  small  so  that  children  can  receive 
more  individualized  attention,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  appropriations  for  a 
total  of  193  teacher.s,  90  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  89  in  the  junior  high 
schools,  and  14  in  the  senior  high.  There 
is  one  ray  of  hope  in  the  E>istrict  school 
system.  It  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
known  as  the  Amidon  plan.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  emphasizes  the  three  Rs 
and  the  teaching  of  the  basic  studies. 
The  program  is  being  gradually  accepted 
throughout  the  District  and  offers  hope 
to  educate  the  children  so  that  they  will 
not  be  functional  illiterates — those  chil- 
dren who  have  been  exposed  to  educa- 
tion, but  have  not  learned  how  to  read 
or  compose  a  sentence. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Rhodes 
and  I.  together  with  the  Commissioners, 
inspected  the  notorious  Hine  Junior  High 
School.  Several  years  ago  Are  destroyed 
part  of  the  institution.  Despite  the  de- 
plorable conditions,  the  burned  and 
charred  floors,  ceilings,  and  doors  on  the 
top  floor,  and  the  antiquated  facilities, 
the  school  building  is  still  being  used  and 
is  congested  far  beyond  its  capacity.  The 
committee  is  of  the  belief  that  quick 
action  is  indicated  and  a  higher  priority 
must  be  given  to  replace  this  eyesore 
and  hazard.  It  is  conceded  by  the 
authorities  that  this  building  is  the 
worst  school  building  in  the  city.  Con- 
sequently, the  committee  approves 
$400,000  to  start  the  replacement  of 
Hine  Junior  High  School  at  Seventh  and 
C  Streets. 

All  in  all.  the  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $56,817,000  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District  during  the  fLscal  year  1963. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $2,610,890  over 
1962.  and  a  cost  of  $953,000  in  the  budget 
estimates. 

Other  appropriations  are  made  for 
high',vays  and  traffic,  sanitary  engineer- 
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ing,  parks  and  recreation,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government.  They  are 
too  detailed  to  enumerate  and  discuss. 
They  may  be  seen  to  the  conmiittee  re- 
port. 

The  committee  has  considered  every 
request  for  fiscal  year  1963  verj'  care- 
fully. It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  this  subcommittee.  Until  home  rule 
is  granted.  If  It  ever  is,  we.  in  Congress, 
have  a  duty  to  con.sider  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  plans  and  programs  which 
the  Commissioners  submit  to  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  committee  has  done  its 
duty  diligently  and  painstakingly.  We 
request  our  colleagues  in  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  to  approve  our  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Santan- 
GELo  I  for  the  great  interest  he  has  prop- 
erly taken  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  subject 
that  most  Members  are  not  devoted  to 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  indeed, 
should  be  complimented  for  the  interest 
he  has  taken  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  their  prob- 
lems. He  has  gone  into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  appropriation  bill  as  he  goes 
into  every  subject,  thoroughly,  and  with 
an  intelligent  and  humane  approach. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will.  I  am  sure,  receive  the  com- 
mendation of  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  his  work  on  this 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  join  In  these  remarks  of  com- 
mendation. It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SantanceloI.  I 
know  how  hard  he  works  and  how  dil- 
igently he  works  in  performing  all  of 
the  tasks  that  are  assigned  to  him. 

Furthermore.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  that  this  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
my  estimation.  I  think  you  have  writ- 
ten a  fine  report.  I  h(H)e  Members  of 
the  House  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
that  report. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  when  you  have  public - 
spirited  people  who  have  taken  the  in- 
terest in  the  Capital  City  of  the  United 
States  that  this  committee  has  taken  in 
the  activities  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  very  well  oiu* 
former  colleague,  Louis  Rabaut.  who  did 
an  excellent  job  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. When  Louis  left  this  world. 
I  thought,  perhaps.  It  would  leave  a  void, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congressman 
Natcher — who  I  also  served  with  on  the 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 


ations— has  come  along  and  has  done  an 
excellent  job.  I  note  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  a  niunber  of  people  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  appreciative 
of  the  work  he  is  doing  and  we  have 
had  some  fine  comments  in  the  Wash- 
ington papers  concerning  the  work  that 
this  committee  has  done.  Certainly,  as 
a  Member  of  this  body,  I  hope  in  every 
way  I  can  to  support  this  cwnmittee  in 
the  excellent  things  they  are  doing  to  im- 
prove our  Capital  City  and  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  within  the  city. 
Your  work  with  the  police  department, 
your  suggestions  on  health,  especially  on 
venereal  disease,  and  your  proposals  for 
the  welfare  dejiartment  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  should  also  like  to  join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  SANTANGELO]  for  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  presentation  here  today.  It 
reflects  the  sincerity  and  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  gone  about  his  work  on  this 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Cohunbia  and  I  think  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  really 
benefited  a  great  deal  by  the  gentle- 
man's statement  here  today. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  am  just  ciu-ious  to 
note  this  genei-ous  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  law  enforcement  here 
in  the  District.  Did  your  committee 
discuss  the  possibility  that  this  added 
expenditure  might  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  you  had  entered  a  10  o'clock  cur- 
few in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  did  not  go 
into  that  particular  subject.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  curfew  is  one  that  I  personally, 
as  member  of  a  New  York  State  legisla- 
tive committee,  went  into  when  we  had 
a  statewide  study  In  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  It  appears  that  because 
of  the  warm  weather — and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  a  hot  place  In  summer; 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
that  observation — it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible and  impractical  to  take  boys  or 
girls  off  the  streets  tind  keep  them  in- 
doors when  it  is  90  degrees  at  night  and 
their  home  surroundings  are  uncomfort- 
able. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher],  for 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  did  his 
job  in  interrogating  the  witnesses  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  this  appropriation, 
and  on  his  considerate  attitude  which 
he  took  toward  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  He  did  a  marvelous 
job.  Also  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.    Rhodes],    the    ranking    minority 


member  of  the  committee,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  interest  he  has  taken 
in  the  District  and  its  problems.  It  had 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  for  many  years 
on  this  committee,  for  several  years  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  problems  of  the  District  and 
the  problems  which  these  gentlemen 
were  confronted  with  and  how  they 
handled  them.  They  did  a  marvelous 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  interested  in 
our  Nation's  Capital.  I  say  "our  Na- 
tion's Capital"  because  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Capital,  belongs  to  all  the 
people  of  the  50  United  States.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  people  of  the  District 
pf  Columbia.  They  just  happen  to  be 
here.  And  certainly  I  am  opposed  to 
home  rule.  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  home  rule,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  vote  away  my  constituents'  right  to 
control  their  Nation's  Capital.  I  want  to 
make  that  position  clear. 

But  along  with  such  authority  as  I  am 
asking  for  my  people,  the  authority  I 
hope  they  will  retain,  I  also  want  to  as- 
sume for  them  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility. It  has  always  been  my  thought 
that  responsibility  goes  along  with  au- 
thority, or  that  authority  be  delegated 
commensurate  with  responsibility.  I 
feel  my  district  has  the  responsibility 
of  making  our  Nation's  Capital  the  finest 
capital  in  the  world.  I  want  to  con- 
tribute to  that  effort.  But  I  do  want  to 
here  and  now  do  away  with  the  fallacy 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  necessary 
to  make  a  great  capital,  there  is  only  one 
thing  necessary  to  make  great  schools, 
and  that  Is  money. 

We  have  been  operating  here  in  the 
Capital  on  a  false  premise  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  necessary  to  make  this 
the  greatest  capital  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  money,  money,  money. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  matter  I 
know  a  little  something  about.  For  years 
and  years  we  have  been  told  that  all  the 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  needed  was  more  money.  Under  Dr. 
Corning,  the  former  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  we  heard  that  song  year  after 
year,  money,  money,  more  schools,  more 
classrooms.  I  had  hoped  that  when  we 
changed  Superintendents  that  philoso- 
phy might  be  changed  also.  But  under 
the  present  Superintendent  I  have  seen 
little  change  so  far. 

The  other  day  three  young,  well- 
briefed  high  school  students  walked  into 
my  office.  They  wanted  to  see  me.  I 
gave  them  some  time.  I  was  interested 
in  what  they  htui  to  say. 

I  asked  them  what  they  were  con- 
cerned with.  They  said,  "Mr.  Wilson 
we  are  being  cheated." 

I  said,  "Oh.  you  are?  In  what  way  are 
you  being  cheated?" 

"Mr.  Wilson,  we  are  being  cheated  out 
of  our  education." 

I  said,  "That  is  interesting.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  that.  In  what  way  are  you 
being  cheated?" 

"Well.  Mr.  Wilson,  we  do  not  have 
enough  classrooms,  we  do  not  have 
enough  teachers." 

I  said.  "You  do  not  have  enough  class- 
rooms, you  do  not  have  enough  teach- 
ers?   What  time  do  you  report  to  school 


in   the  morning?     And  when  are  you 
tardy?" 

They  said,  "We  are  tardy  at  10  minutes 
after  9." 

"What  time  do  you  get  out  of  school?" 

"We  get  out  of  school  at  3  o'clock." 

And  Dr.  Hansen  according  to  a  news- 
paper report  says  the  teachers  run  over 
themselves  in  getting  out  of  school  at 
3  o'clock. 

I  said,  "My  children  are  tardy  at  our 
school  at  8:10  c.d.t.  That  is  an  hour 
and  20  minutes  earlier  than  here  by  sun 
time." 

They  go  to  school  and  they  report 
there  an  hour  and  20  minutes  earlier 
by  sun  time,  and  they  do  not  get  out 
until  3:30  o'clock. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  refer- 
ence, my  daughter,  a  student  there,  has 
won  a  national  merit  scholarship,  and 
of  the  16,000  finalists  she  was  beaten  by 
only  6  people  in  the  United  States  for 
the  top  honors.  That  speaks  well  for 
our  school  system. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  public  schools 
back  home  where  she  is  tardy  10  minutes 
past  8  and  where  she  has  to  work  until 
3:30. 

I  said  to  the  three  young  pupils  who 
visited  me,  and  I  also  said  to  Dr.  Han- 
sen, if  you  would  just  increase  the 
length  of  your  school  day  by  one  period, 
your  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  grade  school 
would  drop  below  the  national  recom- 
mended level  6t  30  to  1.  In  high  school 
below  the  recommended  level  of  25  to  1. 
I  think  in  our  Bedford  schools  we  have 
many  more  than  25  students  per  teacher 
in  high  school  and  we  have  more  than 
30  pupils  per  teacher  in  grade  school. 
Our  teachers  work  2  hours  longer  per 
day  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But,  they  can  not  solve  their  problem 
by  maintaining  a  shorter  day.  It  looks 
to  me  like — and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
I  am  unhappy  about — that  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  are  being  run  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Add  one  period 
per  day  and  you  solve  your  classroom 
and  teacher  shortage  problem. 

Now,  these  youths  also  made  another 
complaint  thkt  they  were  being  cheated 
because  they  did  not  have  enough  text- 
books. Well,  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
have  very  many  textbooks  given  to  him; 
in  fsw^t.  there  were  not  many  textbooks 
available  at  that  time.  But.  he  wanted 
An  education.  He  walked  many,  many 
miles  to  pick  up  material  from  which 
to  study  and  learn  to  read.  Now,  if  these 
youngsters  are  interested  in  getting  an 
education,  they  should  not  permit  them- 
selves to  be  cheated  because  they  do 
not  have  textbooks.  I  know  they  can 
earn  enough  money  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  buy  textbooks  to  aid  in  get- 
ting an  education.  That  was  not  a  very 
good  excuse. 

I  am  also  unhappy  about  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  District  schools.  I  be- 
lieve students  in  the  District  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  won  only  two 
scholarships,  and  I  beheve  that  that  in- 
cludes both  public  and  private  schools. 
That  is  not  very  many,  considering  the 
population  involved  and  the  number 
granted  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  we  should  have  an  extended 
period,    what   we    call    the   lengthened 
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period,  consisting  of  53  minutes  or  else 
add  two  new  periods.  I  think  the  labora- 
tory period  should  be  extended  so  that 
the  children  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  the  equipment  out.  assemble  it, 
perform  experiments  and  put  the  equip- 
ment away  before  the  period  is  over. 
That  cannot  be  done  now  with  the  40- 
minute  period,  and  admittedly  so.  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools  dui'ing  the 
hearings  which  we  have  just  finished.  A 
40-minute  period  is  not  sufficiently  long 
to  assemble  laboratory  equipment,  per- 
form experiments,  take  the  equipment 
down  and  put  it  away  as  it  should  be. 

Now,  you  have  heard  some  remarks 
about  how  the  Amidon  plan  operates.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  person  to  throw  cold 
water  on  a  plan,  but  you  know,  when 
the  heat  is  on,  you  like  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  to  something  else. 
That  is  one  of  the  oldest  tricks  in  the 
trade.  In  the  District  they  talk  about 
the  Amidon  plan.  If  you  can  find  any- 
thing new  in  the  Amidon  plan  that  is 
not  being  practiced  in  every  good  school 
system  in  the  United  Sta^.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  point  it  out.  I  have  studied 
the  plan  from  beginning  to  end.  It  con- 
sists of  a  few  very  brief  statements  of 
principle,  and  they  do  not  amount  to 
anything  new.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
Amidon  plan  or  that  set  of  principles 
that  is  not  being  carried  on  in  every 
good  school  system  in  the  United  States. 
I  could  take  you  out  to  Montgomery 
County.  Md..  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  and  prove  to  you  that  every 
one  of  those  principles  is  being  and  has 
been  In  operation  in  those  schools  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  my  colleague  upon 
his  statement  as  an  educator  as  well  as 
an  experienced  legislator.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
view  these  problems  of  educational  facil- 
ities in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a 
practical  and  yet  a  very  experienced  eye. 
I  feel  that  the  gentleman's  remarks  are 
Justified  in  receiving  the  very  compre- 
hensive attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey] 
for  thase  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Rhodes]  for  allowing  me  this  time, 
and  compliment  the  gentleman  upon  his 
presentation  earlier  this  afternoon,  par- 
ticularly his  statement  that  the  commit- 
tee will  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  de- 
plorable relief  and  assistance  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  my 
hope  that  with  the  excellent  start  which 
the  committee  has  made  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes!,  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly follow  through  next  year  on  that 


and  other  problems  to  which  it  gave  so 
much  attention  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  find  in  the 
bill — and  I  have  been  reading  in  the 
papers  about  the  difficulties — anything 
in  connection  with  the  new  stadium  in 
Washington.  Am  I  correct  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  with  respect  to  an 
appropriation  for  the  stadium?  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  could  enlighten  mc 
as  to  that  situation? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlexmin  from  Iowa  that 
no  request  was  made  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  in  June  1960,  bonds 
were  placed  on  the  market,  totaling 
$19.8  million,  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  the  stadium.  The  interest  derived 
from  the  money  before  payment  to  the 
contractor,  the  premium  on  the  bonds, 
and  one  or  two  other  items,  ran  the 
amount  up  to  $20  million  for  this  par- 
ticular stadium— a  little  over  $20  mil- 
lion. 

For  the  present  calendar  year  they 
will  take  in  some  $200,000.  There  will 
be  a  deficit.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  only  recently  had  to  bor- 
row a  little  over  $400,000  to  pay  the  in- 
terest now  due.  On  December  1  of  this 
year  another  $400,000  interest  payment 
will  laecome  due  and  there  will  be  no 
money  to  pay  this.  They  very  frankly 
said  to  our  subcommittee  that  there  were 
only  two  plans  at  the  present  time  as 
far  as  the  stadium  is  concerned ;  one,  the 
Federal  pajrment  must  be  increased  or 
taxes  increased  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa  that  our  subcommittee 
informed  the  Commissioners  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  we  come  back  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  payment  for  the  payment  of  any 
money  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium.    That  is  No.  1. 

And  No.  2,  we  do  not  believe  under  any 
circumstances  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  have  their  taxes 
Increased  to  pay  Interest  on  this  stadium. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  under  the  law 
that  was  passed  concerning  this  stadium, 
between  now  and  the  year  2007  it  goes 
back  to  the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  believe 
that  during  those  years  this  stadium 
will  be  a  losing  proposition  and  some  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  immediately 
to  take  this  burden  off  the  taxpayers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  that  statement  from 
the  gentleman  and  the  attitude  he  takes 
toward  this  proposition  because  unless 
someone  keeps  the  door  closed  either  the 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  this  huge  bill.  I 
opposed  the  legislation  providing  for  this 
stadium  when  it  first  came  to  the  Hou.^e 
floor.  I  did  not  think  then  that  it  could 
be  financed  on  the  basis  on  which  some 
people  thought  it  could  be  done.  The 
Federal  Government  has  $2  or  $2^2  mil- 
lion invested  in  this  stadium ;  and  unless 
someone  keeps  the  door  closed  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  country  are  going 


to  pay  for  a  very  expensive  stadium.  I 
suggest  that  a  stadium  could  have  been 
built  for  far  less  than  $20  million  and 
served  the  purpose  adequately.  So  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  have  the  statement 
from  the  gentleman. 

I  have  one  serious  criticism  of  the  bill 
to  be  found  on  page  7,  the  provision 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  the  outpatient  rate  under 
KVkch.  contracts  and  for  services  rendered  by 
Frecdmen's  Hospital  shall  not  exceed  $5  per 
visit  and  the  Inpatient  rate  shall  not  exceed 
rates  established  by  the  Commissioners  based 
on  audited  ccsts— 

And  so  forth.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  entire  provision.  I  am  sure.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  that  to  me  a  little 
further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
the  committee  does  not  favor  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  used  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  down  through  the  years  per- 
taining to  the  contract  hospitals.  Here 
the  provision  on  page  7  says  that  the  rate 
of  $30  up,  up  to  $36,  as  developed  by  the 
hearings  to  be  based  on  audited  cost 
ascertained  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  may  be  paid  the  contract 
hospitals.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  his  objection  Is  valid.  We 
agree  with  him.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  this.  We  granted  and  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  $2,100,000  for  use 
in  construction  the  main  core  section  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Hospital  with  an 
overall  cost  for  this  new  core  .section  of 
$11,800,000.     We  recommended  $2,100.- 

000  in  this  bill  for  this  particular  project 
to  get  underway. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
this  matter  of  contract  hospitals  has 
been  given  serious  consideration  this  year 
and  some  arrangement  will  be  made  next 
year  to  delete  this  provision  from  the  bill. 
We  will  be  in  a  better  position  at  that 
time  to  take  care  of  this  matter  after 
we  start  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Ho.spital  main  core  section  construction. 

It  is  based  on  this.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend.  The  cost  per  day 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital is  $36.  It  Is  true  that  in  some  of 
the  other  hospitals  in  the  District  It  runs 
$28,  $29,  and  $30.  so  why  should  they 
receive  $36  just  because  that  Is  the  day 
basis  In  the  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital?  We  so  explained  to  the 
Commissioners. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  this: 
This  is  a  provision  that  has  been  carried 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bills  all  down  through  the  years.  This 
year  it  is  based  on  audited  costs.  It 
might  be  $31.  It  might  be  $31  50.  but  not 
to  exceed  $36.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct,  and  I  want  him  to  know 
that  in  the  future  we  will  not  be  contend- 
ing with  this  particular  provision. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  like  this  open -end  pro- 
vision. I  will  be  constrained  to  make  a 
point  of  oi-der  against  the  lan?Tjage  and 

1  hope  that  in  conference  a  better  provi- 
sion can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes  1. 
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Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natchbi]  and  the  members 
of  his  subcomnxittee  for  the  fine  worit 
done  on  this  bill.  The  hearings  reveal 
the  careful  and  painstaking  manner  in 
which  the  committee  has  brought  out  the 
facts  with  a  very  close  check  on  expend- 
itures. 

The  work  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  NatchehI  has  done  as  chair- 
man has  reflected  itself  in  the  repu- 
tation he  has  carved  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan], 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  congratulate 
you  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee on  the  fine  service  they  have 
rendered  the  people  of  Washington  and 
the  United  States.  I  have  watched  this 
committee  work  during  the  past  few 
months  and  they  have  spent  days,  weeks, 
and  months  to  help  make  our  Capital  a 
beautiful  and  safe  place  to  Uve.  I  think 
if  the  District  Commissioners  and  the 
heads  of  the  District  government 
agencies  will  cooperate  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  IMr.  Natcher] 
and  his  conunittec  we  will  be  able  to 
make  our  budget  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia balance  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessaiy  to  increase  taxes  every  couple 
of  years.  I  again  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  and  every  member  of  his  sub- 
committee on  doing  a  fine  job  and  the 
cooperation  they  haye  given  me  and  my 


Mr.    Chairman.    I 


committee. 

Mr.    NATCHER. 
yield  1  minute  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I. 
too,  congratulate  tiie  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Natchkh]  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  on  the 
splendid  job  they  have  done,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  highway  program 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  com- 
posed of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Burkk],  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  St.  Germain],  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 
and  I,  as  chairman,  has  dealt  with  this 
problem  recently.  I  concur  that  the  cau- 
tious approach  recommended  by  the 
Natcher  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  the  proper 
one.  Tliere  are  many  great  decisions  to 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  high- 
way program,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  dislocation  of  28,000  people  who  live 
in  areas  Involved  in  projected  highway 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  our  hearings,  it  appeared  that  no  se- 
rious thought  had  been  given  to  what 
would  happen  to  tliose  people,  and  I  am 
delighted  by  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  that  at  least  those 
people  will  have  sf^me  opportunity  to 
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be  considered  by  the  governmental  au- 
thorities of  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Another  problem  that  was  brought  to 
our  attention  was  the  one  of  the  removal 
of  some  400  acres  of  revenue -bearing 
property  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia  in 
the  downtown  area  by  this  highway  pro- 
gram from  the  tax  books.  That  certainly 
relates  itself  to  the  financial  future  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

During  our  hearings  and,  I  am  sure, 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  we  found  in  this 
conmiunity  practically  all  of  the  civic 
organizations,  both  of  the  major  politi- 
cal parties  and  two  of  the  three  District 
Commissioners  agreeing  that  the  cau- 
tious and  thoughtful  approach  to  the 
highway  situation  is  the  proper  one  at 
this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  mmutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  problems  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  great,  but  many  of  us  are  hope- 
ful that  if  this  go-slow  program  is  ad- 
hered to,  that  with  the  development  of 
a  rapid  transit  system  in  the  District, 
and  with  the  coordmation  of  the  high- 
way program  with  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem, there  will  be  a  great  savings  to  the 
people  of  the  District  and  that  there  will 
be  a  great  lessening  of  the  displacement 
of  human  bemgs  who  have  no  place  to 
go  m  the  District  if  their  hMnes  are  up- 
rooted by  the  rapid  advance  of  concrete 
strips  through  their  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  all 
those  who  have  labored  so  diligently  with 
him  to  bring  about  a  result  which,  I 
think,  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mt  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
j^eld  1  minute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

[Mr.   BtTRKEl. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  the  time,  as  has 
been  done  by  so  many  others  here,  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frwn  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
and  their  colleagues  for  the  splendid  job 
they  have  done.  As  a  member  of  the 
legislative  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  have  some  appreciation  of 
the  thorny  nature  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Especially  in  view  of  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  between  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes], 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  if  this  is  not 
what  the  committee  means: 

On  page  4  of  the  report,  in  discussing 
the  elimination  of  certain  projects  from 
the  highway  program,  beginning  in  the 
fifth  line  on  page  4,  we  find  this 
language: 

However,  to  expedite  this  matter  •  •  • 
there  will  be  an  adequate  amount  in  the 
highway  fund  to  solve  this  and  other  Im- 
portant problems  which  will  confront  the 
District  highway  officials  In  the  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  that  does  not 
mean  despite  the  existence  of  this  money 
in  the  fund  that  no  funds  may  be  spent 
on  these  new  projects  imtil  the  highway 
officials  of  the  District  return  to  the 
Congress  and  get  specific  appropriations 
for  these  projects. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  him  the  fact  that  in  setting 
up  the  reserve  in  the  highway  fund  with 
the  amount  of  $1,666,000  we  had  in  mmd 
that  this  matter  could  be  resolved  and 
should  be  resolved.  There  are  adequate 
funds  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of  this 
matter  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows : 
Health  and  Welfare 

Health  and  Welfare.  Including  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  District  of  Colimibia  by  Preed- 
mens  Hospital;  and  few  care  and  treatment 
of  indigent  patients  In  institutions.  Includ- 
ing those  under  sectarian  control,  luider 
contracts  to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health;  $66,528,000:  Provided.  That  the 
outpatient  rate  under  such  contracts  and 
for  services  rendered  by  Freedmen's  Hospital 
shall  not  exceed  $5  per  visit  and  the  In- 
patient rate  shall  iiot  exceed  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Ccnnmissioners  based  on  au- 
dited costs,  and  such  contract  rates  and 
rates  for  services  rendered  by  Freedmen's 
Hospital  shall  not  exceed  comparable  costs 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hos- 
pital :  Provided  further.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  furnishing  of 
medical  assistance  to  individuals  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  residing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  regard  to  tlic 
requirement  of  one-year  residence  coptalned 
in  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act. 
1946.  under  the  heading  "Operating  Ex- 
penses. Oallinger  Municipal  Hospital."  and 
this  appropriation  shall  also  be  available  to 
render  assistance  to  such  individuals  who 
are  temporarily  absent  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  It! 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  following 
language  beginning  in  line  24  on  page  6, 
and  ending  in  line  2  on  page  7:  "and  for 
care  and  treatment  of  indigent  patients 
in  institutions,  including  those  under 
sectarian  control,  imder  contracts  to  be 
made  by  the  Director  of  Public  Health;". 

And  the  following  language  beginning 
in  line  2  of  page  7  and  ending  in  line  9  of 
page  7: 

Provided,  That  the  outpatient  rate  under 
such  contracts  and  for  services  rendered  by 
Freedmen's  Hospital  shall  not  exceed  $5  per 
visit  and  the  Inpatient  rate  shall  not  exceed 
rates  established  by  the  Commissioners 
based  on  audited  costs,  and  such  contract 
rates  and  rates  for  services  rendered  by 
Freedmen's  Hospital  sbaU  not  exceed  com- 
parable costs  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital. 
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Leaving  in  on  line  2  of  page  7  the 
dollar  sign  and  figures:  "$66,528,000:". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  language  I  seek  to  have 
stricken  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  [Mr.  Rhodes  1.  As  pointed 
out  to  the  Committee  a  few  moments 
ago.  this  is  a  feature  that  has  been  car- 
ried in  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  for  a  great  number  of  years ; 
a  provision  that  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee do  not  favor.  I  believe,  also, 
that  this  matter  can  be  worked  out  after 
the  bill  goes  to  the  other  body,  and  in 
the  conference  report  we  can  work  out  a 
provision  that  will  not  only  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee  but  also,  I 
think,  with  that  of  the  distingiilshed  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

We  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  conceded. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

SUPREME    COURT    DECISION    TO    ABOLISH    PRAYER 
IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Nation  was  shocked  yes- 
terday by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  outlawing  prayers  in  public  schools 
as  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art— the  lone  dissenter — stated  it  mildly 
when  he  said  the  Court  misapplied  "a 
great  constitutional  principle." 

The  State  Board  of  Regents  of  New 
York  adopted  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings u{X)n  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  prayer? 
Only  a  court  composed  of  agnostics  could 
find  its  defects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Court  has  now  oflB- 
cially  stated  its  disbelief  in  Ck)d  Al- 
mighty. This,  to  me,  represents  the 
most  serious  blow  that  has  ever  been 
struck  at  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  know  of  nothing  in  my  lifetime 
that  could  give  more  aid  and  comfort 
to  Moscow  than  this  bold,  malicious, 
atheistic  and  sacrilegious  twist  of  this 
unpredictable  group  of  uncontrolled 
despots. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Court 
has  veered  off  into  a  tangent  of  unjudi- 


cial chaos.  You  will  recall  in  the  1954 
decision  of  the  school  cases,  the  only 
authority  the  Earl  Warren  court  could 
hang  its  nonjudicial  hat  on  was  Gunnar 
Myhrdal  and  his  ridiculous  production 
known  as  "The  American  Dilemma." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Court  is  to  con- 
tinue to  go  unbridled  into  every  direction 
of  the  compass,  the  next  thing  we  can 
expect  is  the  outlawing  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  abolishing  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Never 
in  my  22  years  as  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress have  I  witnessed  such  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  moral  makeup  of  this 
judicial  body.  Ninety  percent  of  its  time 
has  been  spent  on  the  protection  of  Com- 
munists, Communist  sympathizers,  fel- 
low travelers,  and  problems  directly  af- 
fecting the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Earl 
Warren  has  indoctrinated  this  Court 
with  a  toxin  that  has  just  about  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  respect  which 
the  American  people  once  held  for  this 
body.    This  is  a  tragedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Court  legislates — 
not  adjudicates — with  one  eye  on  the 
Kremlin  and  the  other  eye  on  the  head- 
quarters of  the  NAACP. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  be 
amended.  If  any  provision  that  is  out- 
moded, outdated,  and  antiquated,  it  is 
that  provision  which  permits  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  oflBce  during 
good  behavior.  These  men  should  be  im- 
masked  and  compelled  to  stand  for  their 
positions  in  an  election  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Their  tenure  of  office  should 
not  exceed  10  years  at  the  most.  The 
Constitution  should  be  brought  up  to  date 
and  referendums  held  which  would  re- 
quire these  men  to  state  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  their  dangerous  propensities 
before  they  are  shrouded  in  a  robe  of 
mystery  and  permitted  to  strike  without 
notice  at  the  basic  concepts  of  the  great- 
est document  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man. 

Failing  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  lo  at  least  exercise  its 
constitutional  right  under  article  III  to 
drastically  restrict  and  limit  the  appel- 
lant jurisdiction  of  this  court  which 
flaimts  its  authority  in  our  very  faces 
and  it  flaunts  its  authority  because  we 
have  permitted  them  to  run  rampant 
over  us. 

Bear  in  mind  that  article  III  of  the 
Constitution  says  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellant  jurisdiction 
both  as  to  law  and  fact  with  such  ex- 
ception, "and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make."  The  time  has 
come  to  remove  from  this  body  of  ag- 
nostics their  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  social  and  economic  future  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  this  body  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  yesterday  the 
Supreme  Court  repealed  Public  Law  851 
which  was  the  act  of  July  30,  1956. 
This  was  a  joint  resolution  enacted  by 
the  Congress  that  the  motto  of  the 
United  States  would  officially  be  known 
as  "In  God  We  Trust."  It  will  be  found 
in  36  U.S.  186. 


I  suggest  we  amend  that  law  if  we 
are  to  permit  the  Supreme  Court  to  con- 
tinue on  without  change  by  adding  to 
the  motto  the  following:  "In  God  we 
trust  to  the  extent  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  permits  it." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  my 
northern  friends  and  particularly  my 
Republican  friends  will  not  take  excep- 
tion to  my  remarks  about  the  NAACP 
that  we  also  suggest  that  the  school- 
children of  this  Nation  will  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  learn  Lincoln's  immortal 
Gettysburg  Address  because,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  magnificent  address  has  the 
unconstitutional  words  contained  that 
this  Nation  "under  God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom."  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  we  must  not  p>ermit  our 
children  to  listen  to  such  heresy.  There- 
fore, we  would  suppose  that  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  can  no  longer  be  required 
reading  throughout  the  schools  of 
America. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Price, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
12276)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues 
of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL TAX  RATE 

Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent   that  the   conferees  on 


tlie  part  of  the  Hou.se  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  HR. 
11879.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  traapore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkaasas; 

There  was  no  obiJNection. 


MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  WALTER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
8291)  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  assistance  rendered 
to  certain  migrant*  and  refugees. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  712,  Rept.  No.  1924). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  considfiraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for- 
eign policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  International  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  asslftance  to  domestic 
Industry,  agrlcultvu-Q.  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ail  points  of  order 
against  said*  blU  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bin.  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chalmutn  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall- be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration. 
the  Committee  sh.\ll  rtse  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  con.'sidered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion,  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 


VACCINATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1962 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  699  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideiation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderaUon  of  the  biU  (H.B. 
10541)  to  assist  States  and  communities  to 
carry  out  intensive  vaccination  programs 
deslgfned  to  protect  their  populations,  espe- 
flally  all  preschool  children,  against  polio- 
myelitis, diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and 
tetanus,  and  against  other  diseases,  which 
may  In  the  future  become  susceptible  of 
practical  elimination  as  a  public  health 
problem  through  such  programs.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 


bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flTe-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  tJie  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill, 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  *he 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  tiie  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  om  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  In  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  conunittee  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  House  Resolution  699 
be  amended  to  strike  out  on  page  2,  line 
2.  the  word  "Judiciary"  and  insert  "In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs.  St.  George]  and.  pending 
that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  699 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
10541,  a  bill  to  assist  States  and  commu- 
nities to  carry  out  intensive  vaccination 
programs  designed  to  protect  their  popu- 
lations, especially  all  preschool  children, 
against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  tetanus,  and  against 
other  diseases  which  may  in  the  future 
become  susceptible  of  practical  elimina- 
tion as  a  public  health  problem  thi-ough 
such  programs.  The  resolution  provide* 
for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10541  Is  to 
authorize  a  3-year  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  States  and.  with  State 
approval,  to  local  communities,  for  inten- 
sive vaccination  programs  against  the 
four  diseases  which  constitute  significant 
public  health  problems.  The  Intensive 
programs  contemplated  by  the  legislation 
must  be  aimed  at  immunizing  practically 
all  susceptible  persons  in  the  community. 
and  particulai'ly  children  under  5  years 
of  age. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Fed- 
eral grant  funds  may  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  vaccine  for  children  under  5 
years  of  age  and  for  the  salaries  and 
related  expenses  of  additional  State  and 
local  health  personnel  required  for  plan- 
ning, organizational,  and  promotional 
activities  in  connection  with  intensive 
community  programs,  and  to  maintain 
the  epidemiologic  and  laboratory  surveil- 
lance required. 

The  States  and  communities,  for  their 
part,  would  be  responsible  for  support- 
ing, through  public  funds  or  otherwise, 
all  other  elements  of  the  intensive  pro- 
grams. 

The  methods  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting local  programs  would  be  left  to 
State  and  local  determinations. 

The  maximum  appropriation  autlior- 
ized  by  the  legislation  for  grants  would 


be  $14  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  and  $11  mUlion  for  each 
of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  699. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
consideration  of  H.R.  10541,  a  bill  that 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk] 
has  gone  Into  and  explained.  It  is  a 
simple  bill.  Mr.  Speaker.  But  on  the 
other  hand  It  seems  to  some  of  us  a  little 
bit  astonlslung  that  at  tlais  time  in  our 
development  as  a  nation  we  need  to  go 
into  vaccination  on  such  a  big  scale.  It 
was  my  impression  at  least  that  we  were 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  in  this  respect. 
Now  we  find  that  far  from  being  taken 
care  of  we  have  got  to  go  out  and  spend 
in  the  next  3  years  an  additional  $36 
million  to  have  this  program  carried 
through  In  the  proper  maimer. 

Certainly  no  one  In  this  country  or  in 
this  Congress  could  oppose  vaccination. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who,  for  religious  and  conscientious 
reasons,  have  reservations  against  vac- 
cination. It  Is  my  understanding  that 
in  this  bin  they  will  not  be  compelled  to 
accept  It  against  their  own  wishes  or 
against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

Apart  from  this  one  criticism,  I  have 
not  yet  had  It  successfully  explained  to 
me  why  so  much  money  is  needed  and 
why  the  program  has  to  be  so  greatly 
enlarged.  I  can  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  this  resolution  and  I  hope  it  will 
pass.  j 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  yield 
to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  yield  to  the> 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
made  earlier  today  under  the  1 -minute 
rule  be  carried  at  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  day;  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  Include  therein  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
that  has  been  discussed  so  much  here  to- 
day, together  with  thp  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE    NATION    TTNDEE   COD 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  most  Americans  were  as  shocked 
and  outraged  as  I  was  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  of  yesterday,  which  had 
the  effect  of  outlawing  prayer  in  our 
public  schools.  Surely  no  action  ever 
taken  by  an  agency  of  Government  in 
America  has  been  so  destructive  of  the 
basic  foundations  of  our  society.    The 
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implications  of  this  decision  and  the  in- 
terpretations which  it  suggests  are  more 
terrifying  even  than  the  threats  of  an- 
other war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  in  days  to  come,  as  I  am 
sure  will  others  who  can  detect  in  this 
and  other  recent  actions  a  deliberate  and 
carefully  planned  conspiracy  to  substi- 
tute materialism  for  spiritual  values,  and 
thus  to  communize  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  our  highly  vaunted 
20th  century  wisdom,  which  has  enabled 
us  to  split  the  atom  and  to  send  men 
around  the  earth  in  space,  there  has  yet 
to  be  found  a  suitable  substitute  for  faith 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
edict  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Recently,  I  came  into  possession  of  a 
copy  of  an  address  delivered  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Mississippi  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  on  April  11,  1962.  by  Dr.  W. 
Douglas  Hudgins,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Jackson,  and  entitled 
"One  Nation  Under  God." 

This  address  is  of  such  significance, 
and  is  such  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
American  system  and  all  that  it  means, 
that  I  shall  include  its  text  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  In  the  light  of  yesterday's 
revolutionary  rviling  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  address  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Americans  everywhere  who  still  look 
upon  our  great  country  as  one  nation 
imder  God. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  Doug- 
las Hudgins,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Jackson,  Miss.,  entitled  "One 
Nation  Under  God." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
Onx  Nation  Under  God 
(By  Dr.  W.  Douglaa  Hudgins) 

"One  Nation  Under  God."  You  will  recog- 
nize today's  subject  as  a  phrase  from  the 
meaningful  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 
of  the  United  States."  After  years  of  use,  the 
pledge  was  changed  by  a  1954  congressional 
resolution  which  added  the  words,  "Under 
God."  Currently  It  sets  forth  this:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for  which 
It  stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Are  we  really  one  nation  under  God?  If 
we  would  listen  to  the  loudest  voices  of  our 
ciuTcnt  moment  we  would  be  led  to  believe 
that  we  are  one  world  without  God.  Within 
recent  hours,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
attorney  general  of  this  State,  the  Honorable 
Joe  Patterson,  has  been  serving  with  many 
other  attorneys  general  as  a  "friend  of  the 
court"  In  a  legal  hearing  having  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  offering  prayer  to  God  In  the 
public  school  room. 

LesB  than  a  year  ago.  to  the  amazement  of 
milllona  of  God-fearing  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "it  Is 
unconstitutional"  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  State  "to  require  a  belief  In  the 
existence  of  God"  as  a  qualification  for  pub- 
lic office.  Such  an  unprecedented  capitula- 
tion to  Marxism,  paganism,  and  blatant  athe- 
ism left  Christian  America  stunned,  and 
now  the  legal  move  on  the  part  of  similar 


pagans  to  ban  a  simple  classroom  prayer 
offered  to  Almighty  God  shocks  us  back  Into 
sensibility.  If  such  a  governmental  tread 
continues  we  might  soon  be  called  upon  to 
turn  in  all  oxur  cash  because  It  bears  the 
motto.  "In  God  We  Trust." 

In  July  of  1961  David  Lawrence,  In  his 
syndicated  column,  made  this  significant 
comment:  "Prom  the  time  of  our  earliest  his- 
tory our  peoples  and  oiu*  Institutions  have 
reflected  the  traditional  concept  that  our 
Nation  was  founded  on  a  fundamental  belief 
In  God.  On  July  4.  1776,  our  Pounding 
Fathers  proclaimed  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence which  no  less  than  four  times 
refers  to  the  existence  of  the  Creator.  This 
same  document  appeals  to  'The  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World'  that  this  Ration  be  free, 
and  pledges  our  Nation  to  support  the  decla- 
ration with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  providence." 

Look,  if  you  please,  at  where  we  are  In  this 
moment.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed 
that  "belief  In  the  existence  of  God"  Is  no 
longer  necessary  as  a  requirement  for  public 
office,  and  even  while  we  are  here  assembled 
today  the  basic  religious  principle  of  prayer 
to  the  God  of  all  peoples  Is  having  to  be  de- 
fended against  a  minority  pressure  from 
atheists,  agnostics,  freethinkers,  and  "In- 
tellectuals" who  have  outgrown  their  need 
for  the  Divine. 

For  many  years  we  have  boasted  of  the 
fact  that  we  live  In  the  greatest  democracy 
In  the  world.  Actually,  we  do  not  live  In  a 
democracy.  We  live  In  a  republic,  for  our 
manner  and  method  of  government  Is  by 
and  through  those  elected  representatives 
whom  we  elect  to  public  office.  We  do  not 
make  our  lavirs  or  Issue  edicts  for  ourselves. 
Those  whom  we  elect  do,  but  we  cannot  be 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  Judicial  branch 
of  our  Government  has  taken  unto  itself  by 
unprecedented  presumption  the  actual  task 
of  governing  by  the  route  of  imwarranted 
interpretations  of  our  Constitution. 

The  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  chip 
away,  little  by  little,  our  basic  tenets  and 
our  unabashed  faith  in  God  are  very  much 
in  the  minority  Is  one  of  the  deeply  serious 
aspects  of  our  present  plight.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  that  we  are  a  nation  of  180  million 
people.  Of  this  niunber  only  one-tenth  are 
of  an  ethnic  group  much  In  the  limelight 
for  the  past  several  years.  But.  this  decided 
minority,  by  shrewd  political  maneuvering 
and  tremendous  public  image,  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  philosophy  not  Indigenous  to 
our  shores,  has  forced  Its  will  and  injected 
Its  presence  by  force  and  legal  chicanery 
upon  the  nine-tenths  of  our  citizenship. 
Politically.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  each 
of  the  major  political  parties  seeks  the  sup- 
port of  this  ethnic  minority,  as  well  as  other 
minorities  in  labor,  education,  and  econom- 
ics, to  swing  an  election  In  Its  favor.  Thus, 
as  was  evident  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
support  of  small  minorities  may  swing  a  very 
close  election  one  way  or  the  other.  I  make 
no  apology  for  giving  voice  to  my  feeling  of 
deep  concern  over  such  a  procedure  of  pres- 
sure on  the  great  majority  by  any  small 
minority  of  our  population. 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  a  gradual 
departure  from  what  most  of  us  believe  to 
be  constitutional  government  began  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Following  the  debacle  of  1929, 
our  Nation  suffered  through  the  agonies  of 
the  great  depression.  Banks  were  closed. 
Jobs  were  nonexistent,  fortunes  were  lost, 
suicides  were  common,  suffering  was  Intense. 
The  great  Industrial  bubble  had  burst.  The 
Jazz  age  was  over.  In  such  a  perilous  plight 
our  beloved  country,  many  believed,  would 
rediscover  its  soul  and  return  in  repentance 
to  the  Almighty.  But.  that  did  not  hap- 
pen. Instead,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man 
who  spoke  of  the  "fear  of  fear,"  America 
swapped  its  birthright  of  Individual  freedom 
and  liberty  for  the  bread  of  economic  im- 
provement and  allowed  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Individual  and  the  States.  Sweeping 
changes  In  our  way  of  life  were  Instituted 
and  the  trend  has  continued  unabated. 
The  crisis  of  World  War  n  aggravated  the 
situation,  and  events  since  have  not  lessened 
the  trend. 

From  the  questionable  concessions  at  Yal- 
ta, through  the  tragedy  of  Korea,  the  stale- 
mate In  Berlin,  the  fiasco  In  Cuba,  the  Im- 
passe In  South  Vietnam,  and  the  Impotence 
of  the  United  Nations,  our  national  prestige 
has  gone  down  and  down,  until  today  in 
many  areas  we  are  laughed  to  scorn.  In 
others  spat  upon,  and  In  some,  violently 
hated.  Taking  money  from  your  pocket  and 
mine  our  Government  has  sought  to  be  a 
"benevolent  Santa  Olaus"  to  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  worlrf  only  to  learn  at  long 
last  that  we  are  despised  for  our  kindness 
and  hated  for  our  paternalism.  Our  coffers 
are  more  than  empty  and  our  national  debt 
Is  staggering.  As  a  nation  we  owe  more 
than  9300  billion — or  approximately  $1,650 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  our  Na- 
tion. Just  to  pay  the  Interest,  It  takes  more 
than  $10  billion  of  our  national  budget  each 
12  months,  and  with  each  passing  year  Con- 
gress seems  eagerly  willing  to  lift  the  ceiling. 
As  the  national  budget  annually  approaches 
the  astronomical  figure  of  $100  billion  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  our  moral  prob- 
lems Increase  and  our  departure  from  In- 
dividual responsibUity  to  God  accelerates 
with  each  passing  year. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  As  a  Christian  I 
cannot  be.  for  I  t>elieve  that  the  Eternally 
Sovereign  God  has  not  taken  His  hands  off 
the  reins  of  the  affairs  of  men.  But,  I  am 
not  a  Utopian  optimist.  "Pollyannlsm"  died 
30  years  ago.  And.  how  well  I  agree  with 
someone  who  said.  "You  cannot  anesthetize 
the  future  by  hoping  for  the  best."  Maybe 
I  am  a  cross  between  the  two;  maybe  I  am 
a  "poaslmlst."  Actually.  I  hope  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian realist.  As  a  realist.  I  feel  a  deep  con- 
viction that  this  treasured  Nation  of  ours  is 
facing  Its  moment  of  greatest  crisis. 

Early  in  1960  I  delivered  a  sermon  in  my 
pulpit  here  in  this  city  on  the  subject 
"Decade  of  Destiny."  In  It  I  said  that  "the 
future  of  America  and  Its  role  In  the  world 
depends  on  what  It  does  with  Itself  In  the 
decade  of  the  sixties.  When  1970  arrives  we 
will  have  decided  our  fate."  That.  I  still  be- 
lieve. The  10  years  in  which  we  are  living 
will  prove  to  be  a  decade  of  destiny.  Will  we 
still  be  one  Nation  under  God — or  will  we 
have  succumbed  to  the  Insidious  materialism 
of  current  paganism  and  decided  that  we  no 
longer  need  recognize  the  reality  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Eternal  God? 

Some  four  and  a  half  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  a  serious,  strange,  mysllc. 
and  brave  man  had  the  courage  to  utter  a 
word  of  warning  to  his  nation.  That  man 
was  the  Prophet  Jeremiah;  the  nation  was 
Judah;  and  the  record  is  carried  In  the  Old 
Testament  book  that  bears  the  prophet's 
name.  In  the  second  chapter  of  that  book 
there  Is  this  warning:  "Hath  a  nation 
changed  Its  gods?  But  my  people  have 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit.  They  have  forsaken  me.  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no 
water.  What  unrighteousness  have  your 
fathers  found  In  me.  that  they  are  gone  far 
from  me,  and  have  walked  after  vanity,  and 
have  become  vain?  Where  are  the  gods  that 
thou  hast  made  thee?  Let  them  arise,  if 
they  can  save  thee  In  the  time  of  thy  trouble : 
for  according  to  the  number  of  thy  cities 
are  thy  gods,  O  Judah." 

Jeremiah  was  the  voice  of  God  to  a  people 
who  felt  that  they  had  outgrown  their  need 
for  the  Almighty.  They  assumed  that  they 
were  Impregnable  from  without  and  unas- 
sailable from  within.  But,  alas,  within  a 
short  time,  disaster  befell  them  and  they.  In- 
cluding the  prophet  himself,  became  crlng- 
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ing  serfs  to  a  worla  power  who  destroyed 
them  as  a  nation. 

Such  a  story  falls  on  deaf  ears  today.  0\ir 
American  culture  is  not  In  much  of  a  mood 
for  Jeremiahs.  Serious,  Introspective,  re- 
flective thinking  does  not  seem  distinctly  to 
characterize  our  space-age  citizenship.  Our 
American  people  appear  to  have  been  put 
imder  some  kind  of  mental  and  spiritual 
sedation  by  what  may  aptly  be  called  the 
fluidity  of  crisis. 

That  expression  Is  more  meaningful  than 
at  first  It  might  appear.  We  pass  so  rapidly 
from  one  crisis  t<)  another  that  we  seem  to 
be  unable  correctly  to  evaluate  ourselves 
and  the  moral  uiilveove  about  us.  All  of  us 
In  this  room  have  lived  In  three  distinct 
epochs  of  world  history.  The  first  was  the 
gigantic  Industrial  age  of  achievement  and 
economic  supremacy — those  years  from  about 
the  turn  of  the  century  through  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties,  ending  in  World 
War  II  with  Its  threat  to  our  peaceful  se- 
ciu-lty.  The  second  great  epoch  through 
which  we  have  lived  began  on  December  2. 
1942.  when  a  few  men  of  science,  under  the 
football  stands  at  Grant  Field,  Chicago,  dem- 
onstrated the  control  of  fissionable  material. 
That  experiment,  although  we  did  not  then 
know  It,  ushered  In  the  atomic  era.  dra- 
matically demonstrated  by  the  first  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  In  1946.  When 
the  war  was  over  miracles  began  to  be 
wrrought  by  the  principle  of  atomic  energy 
and  we  were  In  the  fantastic  achievements 
of  the  nuclear  era.  Then,  on  October  4, 
1957.  Russia  put  up  the  first  sputnik,  fol- 
lowed 2  years  later  by  the  first  moon-nlc. 
and  we  were  In  the  space  age.  One  conquest 
after  another  has  occurred  In  the  vastness 
of  the  universe  about  us.  and  the  almost  un- 
believable trip  Col.  John  Glenn  made  aroimd 
the  earth  a  few  weeks  ago  has  given  America 
a  new  and  worthy  hero  and  reestablished,  to 
a  great  degree,  our  national  prestige.  The 
Industrial  era  lasted  about  40  years;  the  nu- 
clear era.  16.  How  long  we  will  live  In  the 
space  age  before  another  epoch  dawns  there 
Is  no  way  of  knowing. 

We  are  chastened,  however,  when  we  real- 
ize that  in  the  space  of  these  60-odd  years 
of  the  20th  century  as  we  have  made  fabu- 
lous achievements  In  the  realm  of  the  mate- 
rial and  the  scientific  we  have  made  such 
feeble  progress  morally  and  spiritually. 
Have  we,  as  Americans,  changed  our  gods? 
Ciurent  leaders  want  us  to  look  upon  the 
New  Frontier,  but  maybe  we  had  better  look 
carefully  to  see  If  the  New  Frontier  Is  actually 
the  brink  of  disaster.  If  we  are  citizens  of 
"one  nation  under  God"  It  would  well  be 
that  we  should  be  more  concerned  In  seeking 
old  paths  than  In  scouting  new  frontiers. 

Laconic,  but  very  realistic,  Jeremiah  voiced 
a  concern  that  was  Tery  much  in  the  mi- 
nority; but  the  refusal  of  Judah  to  heed 
him  resulted  In  the  total  collapse  of  his  na- 
tion and  Its  absorption  by  a  pagan  power. 
Judah 's  capitulation,  however,  did  not  occur 
because  of  overwhelming  military  conquest. 
It  came  because  the  people  themselves  had 
taken  their  eye  off  Jehovah  and  fashioned 
new  deities  for  themselves.  They  were  not 
Just  conquered;  they  deteriorated  from 
within.  Complacency,  luxury,  ease,  self- 
confidence,  and  trust  In  their  own  achieve- 
ments went  parallel  with  their  assiunption 
that  they  could  get  along  without  God. 

In  the  multitude  of  voices  falling  on  our 
ears  today,  where  do  we  hear,  "This  Is  the 
way,  walk  ye  In  It"?  Who  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress;  who  In  the  executive  branch  of 
government;  who  In  State  legislatures;  who 
In  education;  who  In  business  stands  like  the 
ancient  prophet  crying,  "Hath  a  nation 
changed  Its  gods?"  Ipstead,  in  the  space 
of  a  mere  12  months,  we  hear  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  piously  opine  that  require- 
ment of  a  belief  In  the  Supreme  Being  on 
the  part  of  a  public  official  is  unconstitu- 
tional   and   a   little   group   of   freethinkers 


and  agnostics  prating  against  the  practice 
of  simple  prayer  to  the  Almighty  In  the  class- 
room. Perhaps  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  temperament  and  the  conviction  of  those 
who  agonized  over  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution In  its  inception.  Those  men.  be- 
yond any  doubt,  intended  to  found  a  na- 
tion based  on  a  recognition  of  God  and  His 
guiding  providence. 

History  records  this  bit  of  conviction  from 
Benjamin  Franklin.  During  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  as  the  problems  seemed  to 
mount  and  mere  hxunan  wisdom  seemed 
Insufficient.  Franklin  addressed  the  Chair 
and  said,  "Our  different  sentiments  on  al- 
most every  question  •  •  •  are  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  Imperfection  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. I  have  lived,  sir;  a  long  i;lme, 
and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs 
the  affairs  of  men.  And.  If  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice.  Is  It 
probable  than  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid?  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  m  vain  that  build  it.'  I  therefore  move 
•  •  •  that  prayers  Imploring  the  assistance  of 
Heaven  •  •  •  be  held  In  this  Assembly  every 
morning  •  •  •."  Today,  I  am  ashamed  to 
admit,  many  of  our  national  "brain  trusters" 
would  say  that  Franklin  and  his  associates 
were  naive.  If  not  stupid. 

Old  Jeremiah  went  even  further  than  ask- 
ing where  his  people  had  closeted  God.  Lis- 
ten as  he  thunders.  "But  my  people  have 
changed  their  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit.  They  have  forsaken  me.  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out 
cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  which  can  hold 
no  water."  Judah  had  replaced  Jehovah  with 
deities  of  its  own  creation.  Perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, but  nonetheless  really  had  they 
done  so.  To  pledge  fealty  only  to  their  own 
God  would  have  been  too  narrow,  too  pro- 
vincial, too  nationalistic,  too  patriotic.  They 
wanted  to  be  like  other  nations.  They  want- 
ed to  create  a  sense  of  "sympathy  and  broth - 
erllness"  to  surrounding  countries,  to  peo- 
ples of  a  different  culture  and  religious  faith. 
In  their  compromise  for  convenience  they 
signed  their  death  warrant,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced we  are  doing  the  same  thing. 

I  am  not  trying  to  preach  to  you  today, 
but  If  preachers  are  the  only  ones  In  our  be- 
loved nation  who  dare  lift  their  voices 
against  our  current  paganism  and  godless 
contemptuous  trends  In  American  culture, 
then  let  It  be  preaching.  Pressure  of  today's 
"one  worlders"  intimidates  those  who  still 
have  convictions  that  this  Is  one  nation  un- 
der God.  Think  of  It — for  10  years  we  have 
paid  most  of  the  expense  of  the  United  Na- 
tions while  in  that  organization  we  have 
consistently  been  berated,  insulted,  and 
bombarded  by  the  nefarious  manipulations 
of  a  coalition  of  peoples  whose  political  phi- 
losophy denies  the  very  existence  of  a  deity. 
As  If  not  to  offend  these  atheists,  as  well  as 
devotees  to  any  other  non-Chrlstlan  religion, 
we  have  given  tacit  assent  to  an  unwritten 
rule  of  that  body  that  the  name  of  God  shall 
not  be  used  In  Its  official  deliberations.  With 
our  money  we  have  created  a  meditation 
room  In  the  Headquarters  Building,  but  It 
cannot  contain  word  or  symbol  that  attests 
to  o\ir  belief  In  or  dependence  upon  a  Holy 
God.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  ordinary  citizens 
to  rise  up  and  cry.  "Blessed  Is  that  nation 
whose  God  Is  the  Lord"? 

How  far  astray  have  we  gone  In  creating 
false  gods  for  oiu-selves?  What  have  we 
sut>stltuted  for  the  worship  of  God  himself? 
The  god  of  money  Is  one.  Ask  about  the 
success  of  a  person  and  nearly  every  time 
the  answer  will  be  in  terms  of  how  much  he 
has  made  or  how  much  he  Is  worth.  Grad- 
uates ask  not  "What  may  I  learn?"  nor 
"What  can  I  develop  to  be?" — but.  "How 
much  will  I  make  and  what  are  the  fringe 
retirement  benefits?" 

Status,  or  prestige.  Is  another.  The  battle 
In  the  business  office  or  the  social  whirl  for 
standing  Is  bankrupting  young  couples  and 


sending  the  middle  aged  to  cardiac  beds  and 
mental  Institutions. 

Sensationalism  Is  yet  another.  Look  at  our 
current  novels,  or  plays,  or  motion  pictures. 
To  read  through  the  pc^ular  novel  you  have 
to  wade  through  the  sewer  and  the  cesspool 
In  ccnnpany  with  social  tramf>s  and  admired 
libertines.  On  the  stage  homosexuality  and 
perversion  are  paraded  in  brash  verbiage 
that  should  embarrass  even  a  male  audience. 
On  the  screen  the  perfidies  of  a  slnuoiis  har- 
lot are  portrayed  In  the  atmosphere  of  an- 
gelic adoration  and  the  morally  positive  In- 
dividual Is  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn. 
Religion  often  Is  seen  as  the  hypocritical 
cloak  of  suppressed  bestial  desire,  and  God, 
whenever  He  is  recognized  at  all,  muse  be- 
come nauseated  over  attempts  to  describe  or 
portray  Him. 

Pleasure  Is  yet  another  god  of  our  own  cre- 
ation. As  the  workweek  shortens  and  leisure 
time  Increases,  o\ir  madness  for  pleasure 
takes  us  from  home,  from  family,  from 
chiwch,  and  from  God. 

Security.  Can  security  become  an  im- 
potent god?  Many  of  our  people  today  have 
been  Inoculated  with  the  Idea  that  the 
Government  owes  them  security  from  the 
moment  of  birth  to  the  hour  of  their  burial, 
often  Including  both.  The  clamor  for  se- 
cxirlty  win  bankrupt  us  if  the  trend  con- 
tinues. Work  is  something  many  people 
want  to  be  free  of.  not  a  responsibility  im- 
posed by  a  Just  and  equitable  God. 

One  nation  under  God.  We  rise  In  Justi- 
fied protest  against  any  and  all  forces,  gov- 
errunental  and  personal,  economic  and  edu- 
cational, that  seek  to  posltionlze  us  as 
pagan.  But  how  does  America  act  In  Its 
relation  to  God?  What  about  Its  thousands 
of  churches,  more  than  half  empty  on  Sun- 
day morning  and  dark  entirely  on  Sunday 
night?  What  about  our  materialistic  pro- 
faning of  the  Lord's  Day  with  businesstipen 
as  usxial  and  citizens  marking  it  as  Just  an- 
other day  in  the  week.  What  about  the 
staggering  Increase  In  the  number  of  alco- 
holics in  our  Nation  and  the  frightful  reper- 
cussions of  Illicit  traffic  In  narcotics?  What 
about  our  dreadful  sag  in  moral  convictions, 
the  Indulgent  attitude  of  society  toward 
promiscuous  sex  Indulgence,  the  rise  In  per- 
version, the  mania  for  gambling,  the  wild 
abandon  In  revolt  against  authority?  One 
nation  under  God.    Yes — ^but  are  we,  really? 

Beyond  any  doubt  there  is  to  be  a  day  of 
reckoning.  Jeremiah  warned  his  pec^le  of 
It;  our  own  must  be  warned  of  the  same 
thing.  Laws  will  not  change  human  nature; 
an  about-fac«  In  statesmanship  vtrlll  not  re- 
cruit for  us  the  love  and  respect  of  all  na- 
tions; new  pronouncements  from  a  supreme 
bench  will  not  transform  our  morals;  legis- 
lative action  will  not  insure  our  survival. 
But.  because  we  are  one  nation  under  God 
there  Is  a  ray  of  hop>e.  It  lies  In  the  way  of 
moral  commitment  and  spiritual  awakening. 
This  "Decade  of  Destiny"  must  produce  a 
new  moral  fiber  In  America,  or  we  will  have 
lost  o\ir  great  chance  In  time. 

What  can  we  do?  What  can  I  do?  What 
can  you  do?  What  can  the  plain,  average 
citizen  of  this  Nation  do?  ^^ere  shall  we 
begin?  How  may  we  Insure  that  these 
United  States  of  oxirs  shall  continue  to  be 
that  one  nation  under  God  whose  prestige 
and  principle  we  cherish?  How  can  we  re- 
turn to  that  unashamed  sense  of  devotion 
and  dedication  to  an  eternal  God  as  the 
sovereign  authority  over  us  in  every  walk  and 
way  of  life?  In  a  world  that  Is  largely  pagan, 
how  can  we  posltionlze  ourselves  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation — a  nation  vrtth  a  belief  In  and  a 
devotion  to  the  Almighty,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  to  any  citizen  the  Inherent  right 
to  believe  as  he  pleases? 

First  of  all,  we  who  believe  In  God  must 
recognize  that  He  Is  alive  today,  regnant  and 
sovereign.  We  must  realize  that  He  Is  om- 
nipotent and  omnipresent  now  as  He  was  in 
centuries  long  gone  by.     There  must  be  a 
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fundamental  faith  In  Him  as  the  ageless 
God,  the  Supreme  and  only  God,  who  has 
not  yet  relinquished  the  control  of  the  na- 
tions to  any  man,  no  matter  how  powerful 
he  may  be  as  dictator  or  president.  This 
faith  In  God  takes  precedence  over  the 
United  Nations,  over  the  rulers  of  the  na- 
tions, over  the  President  and  oflBclals  of 
this  Nation,  over  the  Supreme  Court,  over 
Congress;  even  over  our  so-called  great  uni- 
versities and  brilliant  men  of  science.  He  Is 
the  One  who  Issues  His  own  edicts  and  pro- 
Etounces  His  own  judgments.  History  re- 
cords nation  after  nation  that  has  risen  to 
human  greatness  but,  forgetting  Him,  has 
disappeared  In  the  crematory  of  time.  There 
must  return  to  America  an  unshaken  faith 
in  God. 

Secortd,  there  must  come  among  us  a 
new  and  higher  standard  of  morality  and 
personal  character.  Moral  conduct  must 
supplant  our  Immoral  decadence.  Virtue 
again  must  become  an  unsullied  character- 
istic of  our  interrelationships.  The  home 
must  be  retxirned  as  the  citadel  of  society 
and  must  serve  as  a  holy  haven  for  the  shar- 
ing of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  complex 
living.  Truth  once  more  must  characterize 
us  in  speech,  in  government,  in  contract,  in 
dealing  one  with  the  other.  Honesty  and 
integrity,  from  the  examination  in  the  class- 
room to  big  business  between  government 
and  Industry,  must  prevail  in  the  complex 
activities  of  the  everyday  world.  Industry 
and  self-reliance  must  be  revived,  the  dig- 
nity of  work  must  be  recaptured,  the  stew- 
ardship of  individual  responsibility  to  God 
and  oiu"  fellow  man  must  be  restored.  In 
short,  a  new  moral  stamina  must  be  pro- 
duced— the  kind  of  attitude  produced  when 
the  individual  recognizes  that  "Thou,  God. 
seest  me." 

In  the  third  place.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  we  need  to  set  a  new  standard  of  meas- 
urement for  those  whom  we  put  in  public 
office.  If  we  are  one  nation  luider  God  why 
do  we  elect  men  and  women  to  places  of 
public  office  and  service  who  themselves 
either  deny  the  authority  of  God  or  assert 
to  themselves  a  wisdom  greater  than  the 
Divine?  In  our  broad  plea  for  tolerance  in 
the  past  few  decades,  we  have  shied  away 
from  inquiring  into  a  candidate's  personal 
rellglovis  convictions  and  seem  to  be  oblivi- 
o\is.  many  times,  to  the  fact  that  our  fa- 
vorite candidate  is  agnostic,  atheistic,  or 
noncommittal  in  the  manner  of  his  faith  in 
God.  Personally.  I  would  much  rather  have 
as  my  representative  leader  in  the  Governor's 
office,  the  Halls  of  Congress,  or  the  White 
House,  a  man  who  is  possessed  with  a  great 
faith  In  God  than  an  even  more  experienced 
person  who  makes  his  concept  of  God  sub- 
servient to  his  own  personal  ambitions  or  a 
modem  philosophy  stemming  from  Marxian- 
ism  or  an  even  lesser  threat  to  our  spiritual 
well-being.  Party  lines,  pressure  groups,  or- 
ganized minorities,  special  Interests,  per- 
sonal ambitions,  and  petty  politics  will  have 
to  be  ignored  if  we  put  men  in  places  of 
office  who  will  maintain  us  as  a  God-fearing 
and  honoring  people. 

Finally,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  suggest- 
ing to  you  that  there  is  something  even 
greater  than  your  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tion— as  great  as  that  Is.     You  teachers 

God  bless  you— have  a  real  Job  with  some 
of  our  children,  and  you  are  underpaid  and 
overworked;  but  the  school  Is  not  America's 
greatest  institution.  You  parents,  your 
home  Is — or  ought  to  be— the  most  cherished 
place  In  this  world  to  your  children;  and  It 
is  God's  flrst  Institution  for  the  human  race. 
But  It  is  not  the  only  one.  I  refer  to  the 
church.  Call  It  the  cathedral,  the  church, 
the  synagogue,  the  mission— whether  you 
are  Catholic.  Jewish,  or  Protestant— It  is  the 
one  institution  that  we  cannot  afford  to  by- 
pass or  neglect  If  we  are  to  keep  America 
one  nation  under  God.  There  is  a  church 
or  a  house  of  worship  near  you.    Most  Ameri- 


cans live  within  12  blocks  or  10  minutes  of 
one.  Your  house  o*  worship,  with  your  par- 
ticipation and  support,  can  help  us  keep  this 
land  of  ours  one  nation  under  God. 

Unquestionably  we  are  drifting  toward  Ir- 
reverence, paganism,  religious  apathy,  spiri- 
tual indolence,  moral  decadence,  welfarism, 
and,  I  believe,  the  Federal  State.  Only  a 
moral  resurgence  in  rededicatlon  to  the  Al- 
mighty himself  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  place  of  responsibility  In  this  decade 
of  the  sixties.  America  must  be  one  nation 
under  God.  Let  us  hear.  then,  the  word  of 
the  Old  Testament  writer  when  he  says  to 
his  people  of  the  long  ago.  "If  my  people, 
who  are  called  by  my  name,  will  humble 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then  will  I 
hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin. 
and  heal  their  land." 

One  nation  under  God.  So  grant  It,  Al- 
mighty God. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  10  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  DomintckI. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  discuss  with  you 
some  elements  of  HJl.  10541,  because 
I  think  the  bill  is  an  extremely  important 
one  and  because  I  think  the  principles 
I  am  going  to  bring  out  for  you  are  ex- 
tremely Important  in  our  whole  form  of 
government. 

This  bill  is  a  simple  bill,  as  has  been 
said.  It  provides  for  grants  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  distribution  to 
States  and  to  local  communities — keep 
this  in  mind,  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities— for  vaccination  and,  as  a  sec- 
ond point,  for  paying  the  salary  in  the 
States  or  local  communities  of  any  per- 
son who  is  active  in  the  organization  or 
the  promotion  of  a  vaccination  ccunpaign 
in  that  area. 

This  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  right  smack  in  the 
middle  of  every  community  in  the  United 
States.  Any  community  within  the  au- 
thorization limits  here  that  has  a  health 
officer  or  public  health  nurse  or  any 
other  kind  of  health  oflBcial  which  wants 
to  say,  "We  are  going  to  hire  personnel 
for  a  community  health  program,"  can 
simply  go  ahead  and  put  the  salary  of 
that  person  on  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  then 
right  in  the  business  of  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  the  people  in  this  area.  I  do 
not  know  how  all  of  you  feel  about  this 
particular  extension  of  Federal  author- 
ity, but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  going 
even  further  than  we  have  been  asked 
to  go  in  many  other  bills  during  the 
course  of  this  administration.  It  strikes 
me  that  never  before  except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Urban  Affairs  De- 
partment, which  was  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  have  we  been  asked 
to  inject  directly  into  the  local  govern- 
ment the  Federal  Government,  through 
its  arm  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  by 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  those  local 
personnel  who  may  be  active  in  a  cam- 
paicm  in  that  area. 

Secondly.  I  want  you  to  notice  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for  any 
matching  funds.  It  is  a  straight  Fed- 
eral grant.  The  only  expense  the  State 
has  to  bear  is  whatever  additional  ex- 
penses may  be  involved  in  any  com- 
munity which  are  over  and  beyond  the 
ones  provided  for  in  this  bill. 


I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
couple  of  other  points  which  I  think  may 
be  of  interest.  We  have  already  in  the 
law  two  programs  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  Government  and 
distribution  to  the  States  of  vaccines 
which  may  be  necessary  for  vaccination, 
and  inoculation  programs.  These  laws 
remain  in  effect  until  1965.  The  appro- 
priations are  available  for  purchases  of 
vaccine  and  distribution  to  the  States 
under  bills  which  are  already  law.  And 
yet  here,  we  are  in  the  guise  of  an 
authorization  in  fact  doing  nothing  more 
than  two  things:  In  the  guise  of  an 
authorization  we  are  in  fact  making  an 
additional  appropriation  for  these  pur- 
poses and,  second,  we  are  extending 
those  programs  in  the  guise  of  an 
authorization  for  this  paying  of  State 
and  local  community  health  officer  sal- 
aries. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  get  Into  this  realm. 
For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand 
why,  when  we  have  laws  already  on  the 
books  which  will  solve  the  problem,  it  Ls 
necessary  for  us  to  pass  anotlior  law  at 
this  point  in  order  to  promote  something 
which  the  local  communidj^ln  many 
ca.ses  are  doing  themselves  J3' 

Now  why  do  I  make  tlfb'*last  state- 
ment? I  have  before  me  an  article 
written  by  Gene  Lindberg  on  page  llA 
of  the  June  24.  1962,  issue  of  the  Denver 
Post.  It  is  entitled  "The  Public  Urge 
To  Help  Make  Stop  Polio'  Campaign  a 
Success."  I  will  attach  to  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  this  story  so  that  the  fine  work 
of  Denver  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities with  the  help  of  local  industry, 
the  medical  societies,  the  public  health 
officials  in  this  very  field  which  we  are 
today  considering  may  be  apparent  to 
all.  The  vaccine  in  this  voluntary  effort 
is  being  supplied  by  one  of  the  major 
companies  in  the  State,  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  The  vaccine  is  being  made 
available  on  a  voluntary  basis  through 
the  doctors,  tlirough  the  Denver  Medical 
Society,  through  the  Colorado  Medical 
Association,  through  the  State  Public 
Health  Services,  and  there  is  not  one 
dollar  In  this  great  program  of  State 
money  or  Federal  money. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  real- 
ize only  too  well  that  to  oppose  the  hu- 
manitarian objectives  of  this  legislation 
would  be  somewhat  attuned  to  oppos- 
ing motherhood.  But.  I  do  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  stand  taken  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DOMINICK ]. 

This  is  another  case  of  moving  the 
Federal  Government  entirely  Into  an 
area  which  is  a  State  responsibility.  In 
my  own  State  of  Vermont,  we  have  had 
such  a  program  of  vaccination  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  informed  by  my  State 
commissioner  of  health  that  this  legis- 
lation would  merely  mean  replacing 
some  State  money  by  Federal  funds. 

Since  1955,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ver- 
mont has  had  a  permanent  statewide 
and  State -supported  program  for  mass 
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polio  vaccination,  on  which  our  small 
State  has  spent  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. 

But  now  the  Federal  Government  is 
called  upon  to  assist  the  unfortunate 
children  who  live  in  States  which  have 
evidently  failed  to  face  up  to  their  re- 
.sponsibility  in  this  respect.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  States  that  have 
not  already  done  so  would  do  better  to 
emulate  Vermont,  than  to  once  again 
come  running  to  Washington. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  frcMoa  Vermont  for  his 
contribution,  and  I  think  the  remarks 
he  has  made  were  of  great  value  in 
emphasizing  the  problems  here  involved. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  In  Mari- 
copa County,  Ariz.,  there  has  been  a 
program  that  has  been  quite  successful 
to  provide  the  Sabln  vaccine  for  all  the 
people  in  the  county.  In  other  words, 
schoolchildren  and  anybody  who  de- 
sires to  use  this  treatment,  and  it  has 
all  been  free.  The  estimate  is  that  90 
percent  of  the  people  in  the  county  have 
been  thus  treated.  I  certainly  feel,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  expressed 
himself,  that  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
States  to  deal  with  and  one  which  they 
can  meet  and  one  which  they  have 
shown  that  they  had  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  meet. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  the  precedents  in  this  mat- 
ter are?  I  know  that  the  National 
Health  Foundations  engage  in  a  good 
many  Federal  programs  in  the  medical 
field  having  to  do  with  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease.  Are  most  of 
these  programs  engaged  in  on  a  match- 
ing basis  or  with  some  community  par- 
ticipation and  are  some  of  them  outright 
grants? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  two  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  are  shown  on  page 
9  of  the  report,  so-called  appendix  B.  are 
both  matching  grant  programs.  Under 
these  programs,  for  example,  there  were 
vaccinations  given  In  the  year  1960  for 
polio  and  5,818.000  inoculations  were 
given.  We  have  continuing  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  we  also 
have  it  under  section  314^0  of  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  FaciUties  Act. 
So  we  already  have  funds  available  for 
this  program  which  will  go  beyond  this 
particular  program  that  we  are  faced 
with  today.  I  do  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  if  we  can 
get  certain  amendments  on  this  bill, 
probably  I  will  not  oppose  it.  It  seems 
to  me,  in  view  of  the  existing  programs, 
that  we  ought  to  take  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  position  of  paying 
the  salaries  for  the  promotional  and  or- 
ganizational employees  who  will  be 
involved. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  At  the  proper  time,  I  In- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
eliminate  these  payments  for  the  pro- 
motional people.  Does  it  not  occur  to 
the  gentleman  that,  perhaps,  most  of 
the  funds  included  in  this  bill  would  be 
utilized  in  a  vast  selling  program  rather 
than  to  actually  accomplish  the  job  that 
the  bill  purports  to  do? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sure  that  this 
would  be  so.  I  think  it  would  go  further 
than  that  and  be  used  by  local  commu- 
nities as  an  excuse  for  hiring  additional 
personnel  whom  they  may  need  for  other 
community  planning,  use  them  for  that 
purpose  but  pay  their  salaries  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  see  any 
reason  for  including  this  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  can  see  absolutely 
none.  I  offered  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee but  it  did  not  go  through.  I 
have  a  similar  amendment  before  me 
now. 

Mr.  <X)LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  a  result  of  the  col- 
loquy here  today  we  can  understand 
that  this  program  In  essence  is  duplica- 
tory,  inasmuch  as  presently  the  several 
States  under  existing  public  health  pro- 
grams are  now  able  to  receive  funds  for 
the  operation  of  local  public  health 
functions.  Obviously  an  inoculation 
project  is  a  public  health  function. 
Public  health  personnel  in  the  various 
States,  county  health  departments,  mu- 
nicipal and  township  health  depart- 
ments, are  able  to  secure  Federal  funds 
for  salaries,  provided,  of  course,  the 
various  health  departments  qualify  un- 
der the  State  public  health  laws. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  law 
which  does  not  permit  any  community, 
any  health  department,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  county,  municipal,  from 
securing  matching  funds  through  the 
States  and  using  this  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  vaccination  or  other  public 
health  programs. 

I  might  add  that  in  1954.  I  believe  it 
was,  when  the  broad  program  of  Salk 
vaccine  inoculation  was  undertaken,  the 
city  of  Chicago  carried  out  a  campaign 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bundesen  of 
all  the  children  In  the  city.  The  same 
thing  Is  true  In  my  district. 

While  I  have  no  objection  to  this  leg- 
islation, it  could  be  carried  out  by  ex- 
tending programs  already  created.  This 
program  is  uimecessary  by  reason  of  ex- 
isting programs  in  State,  county,  and 
local  health  subdivisions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

The  article  from  the  Denver  Post  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks 
follows : 

Public  Urged  To  Hjclp  Make  "Stop  Pouo" 
Campaign  a  Sttccxsb 
(By  Gene  Lindberg) 

This  is  Stop  Polio  Sunday — Volunteers 
needed. 


A  huge  army  of  volunteer  workers  led  by 
private  doctors  is  now  in  action,  donating 
thousands  of  hours  of  time  and  effort  to  the 
second  phase  of  the  Greater  Denver  mass 
polio  immunization  program. 

But  these  volunteers  cant  win  the  fight 
alone.  They  need  the  voluntary  help  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  10- 
county  area  in  which  120  clinics  are  offering 
type  m  oral  polio  vaccine.  The  goal  is  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  million  residents — 
everyone  older  than  3  months. 

"To  put  this  thing  over,  the  citizens  must 
volimteer  to  help  themselves — to  help  them- 
selves to  the  free  services  of  the  doctors, 
nurses,  pharmacisU,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Scouts  and  Scoutmasters  and  a  host 
of  civilian  workers  manning  the  clinics,"  Dr. 
Joseph  McCloskey,  Denver  Medical  Society! 
cochairman  of  the  Stop  Polio  Committee 
said  Saturday. 

"There  Is, no  charge  for  this  •ervlce,  but 
those  who  are  able  are  asked  to  donate  25 
cents  each  toward  the  cost  of  the  vaccine. 
No  one  wUl  be  refused  if  unable  to  con- 
tribute. 

"The  citizens  who  cooperate  with  us  are 
doing  far  more  than  volunteer  a  few  min- 
utes of  their  Sunday  time  to  safeguard  them- 
selves and  their  own  families.  They're  tak- 
ing part  in  a  huge  mass  effort  to  stamp  out 
the  threat  of  poUo  forever  In  this  10-county 
area.  They're  helping  safeguard  babies  not 
even  bom  yet." 

For  those  who  received  the  type  I  Sabln 
oral  vaccine  during  the  first  two  Stop  Polio 
Sundays,  It's  time  now  for  the  type  III  vac- 
cine. This  safeguards  against  the  second 
most  dangerous  type  of  polio  virus. 

For  those  who  missed  the  type  I  vaccine, 
here's  the  chance  to  get  type  III  protection 
In  the  simplest,  fastest  possible  way.  Later 
on.  the  public  will  be  notified  when  type  I 
Sabin  vaccine  again  becomes  available, 
through  private  doctors.  It's  not  available 
right  now. 

Most  of  the  clinics  will  be  open  from  11 
ajn.  until  7  pjn.  Pour-hour  shifts  have 
been  worked  out  for  some  300  doctors  and  as 
many  nurses,  pharmacists,  Red  Cross  work- 
ers. Scouts  and  Scout  leaders  and  volun- 
teers from  parenj-teacher  associations,  school 
health  clubs,  women's  clubs. 

Clinic  supplies  were  slated  to  be  picked  up 
early  Sunday  morning  at  central  distribu- 
tion headquarters  set  up  by  each  of  the  six 
cooperating  county  medical  societies. 
Standing  by  to  nish  additional  supplies  if 
necessary  will  be  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  Boul- 
der County  sheriff's  office.  Auora  police,  Jef- 
ferson County  sheriff's  Jeep  patrol,  Denver 
police  and  auxiliary  police,  B  Jebel  motor- 
cycle patrol.  Marry "s  Roamers  Motorcycle 
Club,   and   Red   Cross  Motor   Corps. 

Roache  Ambulance  Service  again  offers  to 
take  any  invalids  to  the  nearest  clinic.  Mo- 
bile clinics  are  being  supplied  by  Pltzslmons 
General  Hospital,  Denver -Chicago  Trucking 
Co..  and  King  Soopers  Stores. 

The  oral  vaccine  U  tasteless,  odorless, 
creates  no  uncomfortable  aftereffects.  It 
can  be  taken  in  a  little  water,  but  the  sim- 
plest way  Is  by  taking  two  drops  of  it  on  a 
sugar  cube. 

More  than  a  million  cubes  for  this  Sun- 
day, and  next  Stop  Polio  Sunday,  July  1, 
have  been  volunteered  by  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  without  charge.  Later,  this  fall, 
the  type  n  Sabln  vaccine  wlU  be  offered  at 
Sunday  clinics  to  complete  the  mass  immu- 
nization drive  against  all  three  types  of  polio 
infection. 

It  will  help  speed  up  the  lines  at  clinics  if 
individuals  and  families  will  fill  out  the  reg- 
istration blank  printed  in  this  Issue  of  the 
Simday  Poet.  Just  fill  in  the  blank  at  home 
and  save  delay  at  the  clinic. 

A  list  of  the  clinics  In  the  10-county  area 
is  printed  also  in  this  issue.  Time  there, 
unless  otherwise  noted,  is  11  a.m.  to  7  pjn. 
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In  DenTer  there  will  be  mobito  m  well  as 
fixed  ettntcs.  Starting  at  9:30  ajn.  Sunday, 
one  mobile  unit  will  operate  on  the  foltowing 

schedule: 

Sacred  Heart  School,  2800  Lawrence  Street, 
9:30  to  10:30  ajn. 

Annunciation  Church,  3621  Humboldt 
Street.  11  a.m.  to  1  pjn. 

Curtis  Park.  1:30  to  2:30  p.m. 

Twenty- third  and  Larimer  Streets,  2:30  to 
3:30  pjn. 

Secred  Heart  School,  2800  Lawrence  Street, 
3:45  to  5  pjn. 

St.  Cajetan's  Church,  Ninth  and  Lawrence 
Streete,  7  pjn. 

Another  mobile  clinic  will  operate  at  Quigg 
Newton  housing  project,  4407  Mariposa 
Street,  from  11  ajn.  to  1:30  pjn.,  and  at 
Stapleton  housing  project.  201  East  51st 
Avenue,  from  2  to  4  pjn.  And  a  clinic  will 
be  held  in  the  GAO  Club,  4700  Llpan  Street, 
from  8  to  9  pjn.  Sunday. 

TOU    NKXO   THKM    ALL 

The  oral  polio  vaccine  is  administered  In 
three  steps,  type  I.  II,  and  III. 

For  complete  protection,  you  must  take 
all  three  types. 

Several  weeks  ago  many  of  you  received 
type  I  "sugar  cubes." 

You  still  need  to  get  type  ITI  In  the  cur- 
rent program,  detailed  in  other  stories  on 
this  page,  and  later  you  must  also  get  your 
type  II. 

BABIN     OEAL    VACCINX    CLINICS    USTED    FOR 
10-COTJNTT     AKCA 

Stop-polio  Clinics  will  be  at  the  following 
locations  in  the  10-county  Greater  Denver 
area  Sunday.  At  this  time  the  type  III 
Sabln  oral  vaccine  will  be  given  out. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  hours  will  be 
from  11  ajn.  to  7  pjn. 

Denver 

University  of  Denver  Medical  Center.  2040 
South  Josephine  Street. 

Mobile  clinic,  lower  downtown  area  (8:30 
ajn.  to  2  pjn.) . 

Qulgg  Newton  housing  project,  407  Mari- 
posa Street  (11  ajn.  to  1:30  pjn.). 

Stapleton  housing  project.  201  East  51st 
Avenue  (2  to  4  pjn.) . 

Elitch's  Gardens.  4620  West  38th  Avenue, 
north  end  of  Trocadero  Ballroom. 

Elementary  schools:  Ashland,  2476  West 
29th  Avenue;  Ashley,  1914  Syracuse  Street; 
Barrett,  2900  Jackson  Street;  Berkeley,  5026 
Lowell  Boiilevard;  Bromwell,  366  Columbine 
Street;  Cowell.  4640  West  10th  Avenue;  Crof- 
ton,  2409  Arapahoe  Street;  Ebert.  410  23d 
Street;  Palrview,  2715  West  11th  Avenue; 
Garden  Place.  4425  Lincoln  Street;  Gilpin, 
720  30th  Street;  Greenlee.  1156  Llpan  Street; 
Knapp.  500  South  UUca  Street;  McMeen,  1000 
South  Holly  Street;  Sabln,  305C  South  Vraln 
Street;  Schmltt,  1820  South  Vallejo  Street; 
Slavens.  3000  South  Clayton  Street;  Swansea. 
4630  Columbine  Street;  Whiteman.  461  New- 
port Street. 

Junior  high  schools.  (Every  junior  high 
school  In  Denver  will  be  used ) ;  Baker,  574 
West  Sixth  Avenue;  Byers.  150  South  Pearl 
Street;  Cole,  3240  Humboldt  Street;  Gove. 
1326  Colorado  Bouleva  d;  Grant,  1761  South 
Washington  Street;  Hill,  451  Clermont  Street; 
Horace  Mann,  4130  Navajo  Street;  Kcpner, 
911  South  Hazel  Court;  Kunsmiller,  2250 
South  Quitman  Street;  Lake.  1820  Lowell 
Boulevard;  Merrill,  1551  South  Monroe 
Street:  Morey,  840  East  14th  Avenue;  Rlshel. 
451  South  Tejon  Street;  Skinner,  3435  West 
40th  Avenue;  Smiley,  2540  Holly  Street;  Den- 
vc-  Junior  Academy,  2665  South  Emerson 
Street. 

High  school:  Thomas  JefTerson,  3960  South 
Ho'ly  Street. 

YMCA:   25  East  16th  Avenue. 

Catholic  schools;  Cure  dArs,  3200  Dahlia 
'Street;  St.  Elizabeths.  1020  11th  Street; 
Blessed    Siicrament,    1973    Elm    Street;     St. 


James.  ISSO  Nj^wport  Street;  Presentation  of 

Our  Lady.  669  Julian  Street;  Loyola.  IMO 
Oaylord  Street;  AU  Saints.  2669  South  Fed- 
eral Boulevard;  and  Precious  Blood.  South 
Colorado  Boulevard  and  Bast  Hlff  Avenvie. 

Arapahoe  County  (covering  Dmiglas  and 
Elbert  Counties) 

Knglewood  elementary  schools:  Cherrelyn. 
4660  South  Uncoln  Street;  Clayton.  4600 
South  Fox  Street;  North  Englewood.  3100 
Efist  Elatl  Street;  Scenic  View.  South  Raritan 
and  West  Warren  Avenues;  Washington,  3186 
South  Washington  Street. 

University  HilU  Medical  Arts  Building. 
4401  East  Yale  Avenue. 

Littleton  schools:  Centennial  Elementary. 
3360  West  Berry  Avenue;  UtUeton  High.  199 
Littleton  Boulevard;  Peabody  Elementary, 
3126  East  Peabody  Avenue;  South  Elemen- 
tary, 6390  South   Wlndemere  Avenue. 

Gem  store  parking  lot.  5450  South  Broad- 
way (noon  to  6  pjn  ) 

Fort  Logan  District  75 :  Elementary  School. 
West  Kenyon  Avenue  and  South  Knox  Court. 

Cherry  Creek  School  District  6:  Cheery 
Hills  Elementary,  2400  East  Qulncy  Avenue. 

Castle  Rock :  Douglas  County  Junior  High. 

Adams  County 

Aurora:  Aurora  High  School,  11th  Avenue 
and  Mollne  Street:  West  Junior  High.  Del- 
mar  Parkway  and  13th  Avenue;  North  Junior 
High.  Montvtew  Boulevard  and  Peoria  Street; 
St.  Plus  Elementary,,  14th  Avenue  and  Yost 
Street;  Sable  Elementary.  2601  Sable  Road: 
South  Junior  High,  Parkview  Drive  and 
Fletcher  Road. 

Brighton:    Brighton  High  School. 

Bennett-Strasburg:  Mobile  Clinic  A— Ben- 
nett, 11  ajn.-S  p.m.  Bennett-Watklns 
School,  Strasburg,  3  p.m. -7  p.m.,  public 
school. 

Byera-Deer  Trail:  Mobile  Clinic  B — Byers. 
11  ajn  -3  pjn.,  public  rchool;  Deer  Trail, 
3  p.m.-7  pjn.,  public  school. 

Adams  City:  Adams  City  Junior  High, 
Kearney  Junior  High. 

Larimer  County 

Port  Collins  Schools:  Dunn.  Barton.  Moore. 
Laiu-el,  Putman;  Colorado  State  University 
Student  Health  Service. 

Area  around  Fort  Collins:  Wellington 
School,  Timmath  School,  Cache  la  Poudre 
School  at  Laporte,  Garfield  and  Washington 
Schools  In  Loveland. 

Estes  Park:  American  Legion  Hall  (11 
ajn. -6  pjn.) 

Clear   Creek    Valley    {covering   Clear   Creek. 
GUpin,  and  Jefferton  Counties) 

Golden:  Golden  Senior  High  School,  701 
24th  Street:  Pleasant  View  Elementary.  15920 
West  10th  Avenue;  Manning  Junior  High. 
13200  West  32d  Avenue. 

South  Lakewood:  Bear  Creek  Elementary. 
3125  South  Kipling  Street;  Alameda  Senior 
High.  1355  South  Wadsworth  Boulevard; 
Crelghton  Junior  High,  75  Independence 
Street. 

lAkewood :  Molholm  Elementary,  6000  West 
Ninth  Avenue:  Lakewood  Senior  High.  9700 
West  Eighth  Avenue;  Jefferson  Senior  High 
2305  Pierce  Street. 

Wheat  Ridge:  Wheat  Ridge  Senior  High. 
9505  West  32d  Avenue;  Martinson  Elemen- 
tary, 6625  West  45th  Avenue. 

Arvada:  Arvada  Senior  High,  West  57th 
Avenue,  and  Balsam  Street;  Secreet  Elemen- 
tary. 6876  Weat  64th  Avenue:  Fltzmorris 
Elementary,  6250  Independence  Street. 

Evergreen:  Evergreen  High. 

Idaho  Springs:  School  In  Idaho  Springs. 

Thornton:  Thornton  Elementary,  900  Ep- 
plnger  Boulevard. 

Northglenn:  Holstrom  School,  Grant  and 
Garland  Streets. 

Westminster:  Gregory  Hills,  8030  Irving 
Street;  Skyline  Vista  Elementary.  7396  Zuni 
Street;  Baker  Elementary,  3555  West  64th 
Avenue. 


Central  dty:  Clark  Bementary  School 
(»-7pja.). 

BOMidtr  County 

County:  Wwteflsnd  School,  Lafayette. 
Louisville.  Bloomf\eld  and  Lyons  High 
Schools,  Longmont  Community  Center. 

City  of  Boulder:  Centennial,  Caaey.  and 
Baseline  Junior  High  Schools.  Falrvlew  High 
School.  Martin  Park  Elementary  School.  War- 
denberg  Health  Center  (University  of  Colo- 
rado campus) . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

[  Mr.  WlCKERSHAH  1 . 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHiCw.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  greatest  causes  of  epidemics 
are  floods.  For  the  8th  consecutive  day 
this  House  has  been  in  session.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Waurlka  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  project.  Today.  I 
wish  to  pose  a  question  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues. If  your  constituents  had  suf- 
fered through  years  of  floodings  in  the 
spring,  and  droughts  by  late  summer,  if 
your  coivstituents  had  their  homes  and 
possessions  swept  away  by  flood  currents 
year  after  year,  what  would  you  do  about 
it? 

Knowing  most  of  you,  as  I  have  for 
many  years,  I  think  you  would  fight  for 
the  interests  of  your  people.  I  think  that 
you  would  do  everything  physically  pos- 
sible to  alleviate  this  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  situation. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  ran  for  Congress 
2  years  ago.  I  made  a  promise  to  the 
people  of  Waurika  that  I  would  give  the 
best  of  my  abilities  in  trying  to  secure 
this  project  I  told  them  that  everything 
physically  possible  would  be  done  to  se- 
cure passage  of  the  Waurika  Dam. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  upon  my 
return  to  Washington  was  to  introduce 
HH.  2084.  a  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the 
Waurika  Dam.  I  have  since  pursued 
every  means  beknown  to  me  to  gain 
passage  of  this  measure. 

To  date,  we  have  laid  the  groundwork, 
we  have  cooperated  in  every  way  with 
Oklahoma's  two  Senators,  Robkrt  8. 
Kerr  and  Miki  Monkoket.  With  their 
leadership  and  with  the  help  of  the  good 
people  back  home,  we  have  secured  ap- 
proval f.-om  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  We 
have  gotten  the  green  light  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have  talked 
with  the  leadership  of  this  House;  we 
have  even  asked  the  President  to  en- 
courage the  leadership  of  the  House  to 
push  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubts  as  to 
the  eventual  passage  of  this  bill.  I  hon- 
esUy  believe  that  if  this  bill  does  not 
become  law  this  year,  it  will  next.  But 
this  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring 
out.  My  people  are  flooded  out  of  their 
homes  almost  annually.  I  wish  to  exert 
every  effort,  share  any  part  of  the  bur- 
den, and  make  any  sacrifice  that  they 
may  not  have  to  endure  such  hardship 
in  the  future.     Another  year  probably 
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means  another  flood  and  consequently 
more  mitlion.s  in  damage  down  the  drain. 
If  it  be  physically  possible  to  prevent  this 
trasic  loss,  I  wish  to  pursue  a  course 
\i  hich  will  make  this  possible. 

Through  constant  pressure,  and  won- 
derful cooperation  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, we  have  moved  forw  ard  at  a  suif t 
pace,  up  till  now. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  this  project  will  make  it  all 
the  way  through  the  Senate  this  year. 
YestercUiy.  June  26.  1962,  reports  were 
made  in  the  Senate  included  S.  114,  au- 
thorizing the  comtruction  of  the  Wau- 
rika reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1621 1 .  It  is 
here  in  the  House  where  the  problem 
exists.  Water  rights  on  other  projects 
involving  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  in 
contention.  It  is  most  difficult  to  reach 
an  agreement  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  awaiting  tlie  decision  of 
an  interstate  water  compact  commLssion. 
We.  in  Oklahoma,  have  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  Commission's  ruling.  We  will 
ask  for  no  special  rulings.  We  will  not 
ask  that  the  Commission  give  us  any 
^ater  that  should  not  rightfully  be  ours. 
To  my  knowledge.  Senator  Kerr  and  I 
have  both  iJersonaJly  assured  our  hon- 
orable Texas  collet^ues  that  their  rights 
will  not  be  maligned  by  the  use  of  poli- 
tics. We  have  offered  the  gentlemen 
every  assurance  of  our  good  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  16  in  a  spirit  of  humility 
that  we  ask  Members  of  this  House  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  public  servant  to  stand  by  while 
the  people  whom  he  serves  suffer  an  al- 
most annual  pillajlng  at  the  hands  of  a 
flood  torrent  that  could  be  halted.  We 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
Wc  ask  for  your  help. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  wsis 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  t>n  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read : 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .June  21,  1962. 
Hon  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Houxe  of  Representatives. 
Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  Inform  you  that  1  have 
this   day    transmitted    to   the    Governor   of 
New  Jersey  my  resignation  as  a  Representa- 
tive  In    the   Congress  of   the   United   SUtes 
from  tlae   lllh  District  of  New  Jersey. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HtrCR  J.  AODONIZIO. 

Member  of  Congress. 


VACCINATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  10541)  to  assist  SUtes 
and  communities  to  carry  out  intensive 
vaccination  programs  designed  to  pro- 
tect their  populations,  especially  all  pre- 
school children,  against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tet- 
anus, and  against  other  diseases  which 
may  in  the  future  become  susceptible 
of  practical  elimination  as  a  public 
health  problem  through  such  programs. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10541,  with 
Mr.  Loser  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion—H.R.  10541— is  titled  the  Vaccina- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
authorize  a  3-year  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  the  States  and,  with 
State  approval,  to  local  communities, 
for  intensive  community  vaccination 
programs  against  four  contagious  dis- 
eases which  constitute  significant  public 
health  problems— polio,  =^  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus.  The  in- 
tensive vaccination  programs  contem- 
plated by  the  legislation  must  be  aimed 
at  immunizing  pi-actically  all  susceptible 
persons  in  the  community  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  immunization  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age. 

The  maximum  appropriation  author- 
ized by  the  legislation  for  grants  would 
be  $14  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.  and  $11  million  for  each 
of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Vaccine  could  be  purchased  with  the 
Federal  grant  funds  authorized  under 
the  bill  only  for  children  under  5  years 
of  SLge.  In  addition,  the  grant  funds 
could  be  used  for  salaries  and  related 
expenses  of  additional  State  and  local 
health  personnel  required  for  plaruiing, 
organizational,  and  promotional  actin- 
ties  in  connection  with  intensive  com- 
munity programs,  and  to  maintain  the 
epidemiologic  and  laboratory  surveil- 
lance required. 

The  States  and  communities,  for  their 
part,  would  be  responsible  for  support- 
ing, through  public  funds  or  otherwise, 
all  other  elements  of  the  intensive  pro- 
grams— including  the  services  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  other  health  person- 
nel required  in  the  conduct  of  public 
vaccination  programs:  the  purchase  of 
vaccine  for  persons  other  than  children 
under  5;  and  the  purchase  of  syringes 
and  other  materials  required  for  admin- 
istering the  vaccine. 

The  requirement  that  the  States  or 
local  communities  match  Federal  grants 
by  providing  certain  services  and  ma- 
terials needed  to  carry  on  extensive  im- 
munization programs  takes  the  place  of 


the  usual  matching  requirement  found 
in  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  legisla- 
tion m-hich  specifies  the  nimiber  of  State 
or  local  dollars  that  must  be  expended 
for  every  Federal  dollar  granted. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  decided 
that  the  usual  cash  matching  require- 
ment is  poorly  suited  to  the  needs  of  this 
particular  program.  The  adoption  of 
the  cash  matching  procedure  would 
tend  to  delay  the  initiation  of  State  and 
local  programs  pending  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  State  legislatures  and  local  ap- 
propriating bodies.  Furthermore,  to  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  usual  cash  matching 
requirements  to  this  type  program  might 
lead  to  serious  complications  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs  and  might 
require  detailed,  and  consequently  very 
expensive,  cost  accounting  procedures. 
In  reaching  this  decision  the  committee 
took  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  Balk  vaccination  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  84-377  similarly  did 
not  require  cash  matching  by  States  and 
local  communities.  However,  substan- 
tial State  and  local  contributions  were 
required  under  that  program  in  the  form 
of  services  and  materials  needed  for  the 
administration  of  the  vaccine,  as  in  the 
case  under  this  legislation. 

The  methods  of  organizing  and  con- 
ducting local  programs — including  the 
choice  as  to  which  of  the  available  polio 
vaccines  shall  be  used  for  different 
groups — would  be  left  to  State  and  local 
detennina  tions . 

The  bill  provides,  however,  that  noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division or  instrumentahty  of  a  State  to 
have  an  intensive  community  vaccina- 
tion program  requiring  any  person  who 
objects  to  immunization  to  be  immu- 
nized or  to  have  any  child  or  ward  of  his 
immunized. 

The  bill  would  also  require  each  State 
or  political  subdivision  or  instnunental- 
ity  of  a  State,  which  applies  for  a  grant 
of  vaccines  or  of  fuiKls  to  purchase  vac- 
cines for  use  in  connection  with  an  in- 
tensive community  vaccination  pro- 
gram, to  provide  the  Surgeon  General 
with  assurances  that,  if  it  receives  the 
grant,  it  will  make  available  to  any  phy- 
sician in  the  area  in  which  the  program 
is  to  be  carried  out  amounts  of  those 
vaccines  reasonaljly  necessary  to  permit 
such  physician  to  immunize  his  patients 
who  aie  in  the  group  for  whose  immuni- 
zation such  grant  is  made. 

The  committee  considered  the  advis- 
ability of  including  in  this  paragraph  a 
specific  provision  prohibiting  any  physi- 
cian from  charging  his  patients  for  vac- 
cines provided  free  to  him  under  this 
program.  The  committee  determined 
that  this  was  unnecessary,  but  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  assumes  that  no 
charge  will  be  made  by  any  physician 
to  his  patients  for  the  vaccine  itself — 
as  distinguished  from  any  possible  charge 
for  administering  the  vaccine. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
legislation  on  May  15  and  16, 1962,  in  the 
com-se  of  which  it  received  testimony 
from,  among  others,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  representatives  of  the  Associa- 
tion  of  State   and   Territorial   Health 
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Officers,  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  and  the  AFL-CIO.  All  of 
these  witnesses  testified  in  favor  of  the 
legislation.  The  committee  also  received 
a  communication  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  favoring  enactment 
of  the  legislation  substantially  in  the 
form  of  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  is  convinced  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  which  it  received 
that  intensive  community  vaccination 
programs  are  necessary  if  the  threat  of 
epidemics  of  these  diseases  is  to  be  wijied 
out. 

The  fundamental  fact  underlying  this 
legislation  is  that  we  have  a  continu- 
ing public  health  threat  in  the  United 
States  because  of  our  failure  to  use  the 
vaccines  we  have  against  these  diseases. 
Although  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths 
from  the  four  diseases  covered  by  this 
legislation  has  declined  since  vaccines 
became  available,  the  large  number  of 
unvaccinated  persons  in  the  United 
States  constitutes  a  continuing  public 
health  thieat.  A  few  figures  clearly  in- 
dicate the  situation  that  allows  this 
avoidable  and  totally  unnecessary  risk 
of  serious  epidemics. 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  under  5 
years  of  age  in  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  received  the  recommended  course 
of  vaccine  against  these  diseases.  Even 
among  schoolchildren  who  are  the  best 
protected  group,  more  than  one-third 
are  not  fully  vaccinated.  Among  adults 
the  protected  population  amounts  to 
less  than  20  percent.  It  is  this  large 
number  of  incompletely  vaccinated  peo- 
ple— and  particularly  the  preschool 
children — that  represents  a  community 
health  hazard  because  any  such  group 
contains  the  potential  of  an  epidemic 
outbreak. 

Evidence  indicates  that  epidemics 
have  begim  in  unimmunized  groups  and 
that  most  of  the  cases  in  these  four  dis- 
eases occur  in  these  groups.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  unimmunized  are  pri- 
marily from  the  lower  income  groups 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  usual  type 
of  health  program. 

During  the  next  3  years,  there  will  be 
about  33,600,000  children  under  5  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States,  including 
those  now  in  this  age  group  and  those 
bom  during  that  period  of  time.  With 
widespread  community  participation  in 
the  vaccination  programs  authorized  by 
this  bill.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 25  million  of  these  children  will 
receive  vaccinations  against  the  four  dis- 
eases through  this  program. 

The  committee  has  also  been  advised 
that  this  legislation  also  has  important 
national  defense  implications.  At  pres- 
ent the  adult  population  of  this  country 
has  a  low  percentage  of  immunization 
against  tetanus  and  diphtheria.  In  time 
of  disaster  these  two  diseases  could  be  of 
major  importance. 

In  case  of  a  nuclear  attack  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  casualties  are  likely  to 
suffer  wounds  contaminated  with  dirt. 
The  spores  of  tetanus  are  universally 
present  in  the  soil  and,  therefore,  many 
of  the  wounded  would  be  potential  cases 


of  tetanus.  Even  with  immediate  hos- 
pital treatment — which  will  not  be  avail- 
able in  time  of  disaster — less  than  50 
percent  of  the  tetanus  cases  would  sur- 
vive. 

In  bomb  shelters  crowded  living  condi- 
tions are  conducive  to  diphtheria. 
Diphtheria  was  a  major  health  problem 
during  World  War  n  in  Germany. 
Therefore,  establishing  immunity  to 
these  two  diseases  now  would  be  of  great 
importance  in  case  of  a  future  war. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
respecting  use  of  Federal  funds  for  pur- 
chase of  vaccine  are  limited  to  the  pur- 
case  of  vaccines  for  children  under  the 
age  of  5  years,  the  promotion  and  organ- 
ization of  intensive  community  vaccina- 
tion programs  would  greatly  stimulate 
the  diphtheria  and  tetanus  vaccination 
of  older  children  and  adults.  In  addi- 
tion, experience  gained  from  conduct- 
ing such  intensive  community  programs 
would  be  of  much  value  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Thus,  while  the  legislation  Is  not  de- 
signed as  a  national  defense  measure, 
the  programs  contemplated  under  this 
legislation  might  have  a  substantial  im- 
pact in  this  regard. 

While  the  programs  to  be  made  pos- 
sible under  this  program  are  limited  in 
duration,  they  will  have  many  benefits. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  will  be 
the  protection  to  many  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals against  unnecessary  suffering 
and  death.  The  community,  at  the  same 
time,  will  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  safe  from  the  threat  of  epidemics 
that  endanger  every  segment  of  it.  Eco- 
nomically, the  Nation  will  benefit  by  the 
preservation  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  thousands  who  might  have  been  dis- 
abled or  dead. 

In  addition,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  these  intensive  campaigns  will 
greatly  increase  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  intensive  immu- 
nization programs.  This  knowledge  and 
experience  can  be  used  to  establish  regu- 
lar community  programs  to  immunize 
newborn  children  before  they  are  1  year 
of  age  so  that  the  gains  under  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  legislation 
may  be  perpetuated. 

Finally,  new  techniques  developed  in 
the  course  of  these  programs  may  prove 
of  great  value  in  furthering  other  health 
programs. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  amply  demonstrated,  and 
r  that  the  cost  of  this  legislation  will  be 
justified  in  the  light  of  the  benefits 
which  can  be  expected. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  covered  very  ably  a  good 
part  of  what  this  bill  is  about.  However. 
I  thought  there  ought  to  be  some  em- 
phasis placed  on  two  or  three  points.  I 
know  a  lot  of  people  are  wondering  who 
has  supported  this  legislation.  The  pro- 
gram was  brought  forward  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  has  been  supported  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  State  and 


Territorial  Health  Officers,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

It  seemed  to  me.  as  I  listened  to  this 
testimony,  that  It  was  supported  by 
about  every  agency  which  I  would  antic- 
ipate would  either  have  an  Interest  or 
a  direct  Influence  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. In  examining  these  witnesses,  all 
of  them  had  gone  into  it  In  great  detail 
and  there  were  certain  reasons.  I  think, 
why  this  program  had  been  undertaken 
in  some  States  but  there  were  still  large 
areas  throughout  the  country  where 
nothing  had  been  done  and  Insofar  as  our 
testimony  revealed  nothing  was  Intended 
to  be  done. 

It  Is  these  areas.  I  think,  that  this 
legislation  plans  to  cover. 

Although  the  number  of  disesuse  cases 
and  deaths  from  the  four  diseases  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation — polio,  diphthe- 
ria, whooping  cough,  and  tetanus — has 
declined  sharply  since  vaccines  have 
become  available  to  protect  against 
them,  the  failure  to  administer  the 
vaccine  to  substantially  all  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  constitutes  a 
continuing  public  health  threat.  The 
threat  of  epidemics  of  these  diseases  can 
be  avoided  and  therefore  the  continuing 
threat  constitutes  a  totally  unnecessary 
risk. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  know  that 
two-thirds  of  the  children  under  5  years 
of  age  In  the  United  States  have  not  yet 
received  any  course  of  vaccine  against 
these  four  diseases.  This  means  that 
only  one  out  of  three  children  under  5 
in  the  United  States  has  received  any 
Immunization  from  these  four  diseases. 

Now,  remember  this.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  vaccine  and  the  cost  of  the 
vaccination  are  available,  nothing  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  two-thirds 
of  the  population. 

It  is  this  large  number  of  Incompletely 
vaccinated  people — and  particularly  the 
preschool  children — that  represents  a 
community  health  hazard  because  any 
such  group  contains  the  potential  of  an 
epidemic  outbreak. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  matter 
of  State  and  local  matching  of  funds. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  each  applicant  for  a  grant  for 
use  in  connection  with  an  intensive  com- 
mimlty  vaccination  program  must  pro- 
vide the  Surgeon  General  with  assur- 
ances that,  if  it  receives  the  grant,  It  will 
furnish  such  other  services  and  mate- 
rials as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program.  In  any  Intensive  commu- 
nity vaccination  program  carried  out  im- 
der  this  legislation  the  States  and  local 
commimltles  would  provide — 

First.  Professional  services  to  admin- 
ister the  vaccine. 

Second.  Vaccine  for  Individuals  5 
years  of  age  and  over. 

Third.  Registration  and  recordkeep- 
ing at  vaccination  clinics,  and 

Fourth.  Equipment  and  Supplies — 
other  than  vaccine — needed  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

The  requirement  that  the  States  or 
local  communities  match  Federal  grants 
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by  providing  certain  services  and  mate- 
rials needed  to  carry  on  extensive  Immu- 
nization programs  takes  the  place  of  the 
iisual  matching  requirement  found  In 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  legislation 
which  specifies  the  number  of  State  or 
local  dollars  that  must  be  expended  for 
every  Federal  dollar  granted. 

There  was  one  Important  amendment 
which  was  added  by  a  Member  of  our 
committee.  This  provides — and  this  Is 
subsection  (d)  of  the  same  paragraph  3. 
This  subsection  provides  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  may,  at  the  request  of  a 
State  or  other  public  agency,  reduce  a 
grant  under  thi«  legislation  to  such 
agency  by  the  amount  of  tlie  costs  aris- 
ing from  detailing  personnel  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  such  agency  when 
such  detail  Is  made  for  the  convenience 
of  and  at  the  request  of  such  agency  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  func- 
tion for  which  the  grant  is  made. 

Many  Members  have  asked  me  what 
happens  at  the  end  of  the  3 -year  pe- 
riod, and  I  think  an  answer  ought  to  be 
given  as  to  whether  or  not  this  program 
will  be  continued  or  whether  there  will 
be  some  kind  of  program  that  uill  con- 
tinue after  the  end  of  the  3-year  period. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  to  assist  in  the  extension  and 
Improvement  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services.  These  grant  funds  are 
also  being  used  to  assist  States  in  the  sup- 
port of  continuing  vaccination  services 
for  children  and  will  be  available  for  such 
purpose  after  the  termination  of  the  3- 
year  period  of  intensive  vaccination  ac- 
tivity proposed  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10541.  The  approximate 
numbers  of  vaccinations  provided  with 
the  aid  of  grants  under  this  program  dur- 
ing the  year  1960  a«alnst  each  of  the  dis- 
eases covered  In  the  committee  amend- 
ment arc  as  follows: 

Whooping   cough , 2,475.000 

Diphtheria ii^ 8.893.000 


Tetanus 
Poliomyelitis 


3,  777,  000 
6.  818. 000 


The  annual  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  maternal  and  child  health  grants 
Is  $25  million.  The  entire  amount  of  this 
authorization  Is  now  being  appropriated. 
It  would  be  possible,  however,  for  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  appropriation 
ceUing  if  It  were  determined  that  addi- 
tional Federal  financial  support  for 
continuing  vaccination  programs  for 
children  should  be  supported  from  this 
authorization  after  June  30.  1965. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  grant 
funds  are  allotted  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  live  births  and 
the  financial  need  in  the  States.  State 
and  local  matching  is  required  on  a  dol- 
lar-for-doUar  basis  for  one-half  of  the 
appropriation,  with  no  matching  re- 
quired for  the  othw  one -half  of  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Thus  the  program  will  be  continued, 
may  I  say,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  It 
will  be  continued  through  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  after  the  end  of  the 
3 -year  period. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois      [Mr. 

COIXIEB]  . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
somewhat  difflciQt  thing  to  take  excep- 
tion to  certain  areas  of  legislation  of  this 
type,  because  it  might  place  one  in  the 
position  of  favoring  sin  or  opposing 
motherhood.  However,  I  have  some  per- 
tinent questions  that  I  think  Members  of 
this  House  should  consider  as  we  evalu- 
ate the  legislation  before  us ;  and  I  might 
say  in  almost  the  same  breath  that  as  a 
former  president  of  a  pubUc  health  board 
no  one  is  more  sold  on  the  necessity  of  a 
broad  vaccination  program  than  am  I. 
I  think,  nevertheless,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  at  the  present  time,  as  I 
pointed  out  somewhat  briefly  In  my  ex- 
change of  words  with  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  fMr.  DominickI  that  we 
have  on  the  books  at  the  present  time  a 
program  which  provides  the  several 
States  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  operation  of  their  health  depart- 
ments. In  turn  the  various  community 
health  departments,  the  various  county 
health  departments,  m?.y  qualify  for  ad- 
ditional financial  aid  from  their  States 
for  general  public  health  programs. 

Nowhere  in  existing  law  under  this 
program  is  there  any  foreclosure  of  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  a  community  pro- 
gram of  vaccine  or  Inoculation. 

I  believe  the  chairman  pointed  out 
one-third  of  the  youngsters  in  the  coun- 
try have  not  received  Salk  vaccine  shots — 
the  fact  remains  that  there  have  been 
and  still  are  in  operation  public  programs 
for  the  inoculation  of  youngsters  with 
Salk  vaccine.  In  fact,  I  understand  that 
administering  the  program  has  now  be- 
come so  improved  it  is  only  a  question  of 
giving  the  youngster  a  treated  lump  of 
sugar  in  order  to  provide  the  same 
effect  that  previously  three  shots 
of  Salk  vaccine  required  under  the 
original  programs  which  were  adopted 
back  in  1954  with  the  advent  of  the  Salk 
vaccine. 

If  we  are  going  to  inoculate  youngsters 
and  give  them  the  necessary  vaccinations 
prior  to  school  age — and  I  might  say 
this  seems  like  a  very,  very  sensible  ap- 
proach to  this  problem — obviously,  then, 
the  number  of  cfises  where  these  types 
of  programs  for  school-age  children 
would  be  vastly  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
fact  the  program  at  preschool  age  would 
take  care  of  the  problem  In  this  field 
which  generally  was  left  until  the  child 
entered  school.  I  understand  this  would 
be  particulariy  so  in  the  case  of  Salk 
vaccine  programs. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  any 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  record. 
Was  there  any  testimony,  or  has  there 
been  an  Instance  where  a  preschool  pro- 
gram of  vaccination  or  inoculation  of  any 
nature  could  not  be  conducted  because  of 
a  shortage  of  funds,  either -at  the  com- 
munity or  State  level?  Was  there  any 
instance  where  such  a  program  was  fore- 
closed by  not  having  sufficient  funds  or 
where  communities  wanted  to  offer  such 
a  program  but  could  not  do  it  because 
they  could  not  afford  it?  Was  it  indi- 
cated by  anyone  in  authority  that  pres- 


enUy  the  various  State  Public  Health 
authorities  found  a  lack  of  funds -^ 
conduct  progruns  for  their  vaccination 
or  inoculation  programs? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  69  of  the 
hearings,  I  asked  the  specific  question  of 
Dr.  Smith,  who  was  testifying: 

Is  there  any  indication  In  the  States 
that  people  are  not  becoming  vaccinated 
because  there  is  no  available  vaccine  or 
funds  for  the  vaccination? 

Although  no  direct  reply  was  given 
by  Dr.  Smith,  he  said: 

In  every  are^^here  we  have  mode  studies, 
the  fact  that  there  arc  in  particular  popu- 
lation segments  large  groups  who  have  not 
been  vaccinated  does  not  mean  that  the 
comjnunity  lias  not  got  vaccination  facilities 
available. 

In  other  woi-ds,  he  is  saying  the  reason     J 
they  were  not  vaccinated  had  nothing 
to  do  with  lack  of   funds  across   the 
States. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  order  that  we  can 
relate  the  whole  story  of  Dr.  Smith,  see 
what  he  said  In  the  next  paragraph. 
Our  colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicKl  asked  the  question: 

And  have  the  States  failed  to  take  the 
initiative  in  conducting  such  campaigns? 

I  think  the  States  are  doing  a  big  part 
of  the  job.  When  you  look  at  the  number 
of  school-age  children  who  have  been  com- 
pletely Immunized.  It  Is  an  Impressive  pic- 
ture. The  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  to  the  preschooler — and  particu- 
larly the  preschooler  In  the  lower  socio- 
economic area — Is  not  because  they  would 
not  like  to  but  because  they  have  not  had 
programs  to  point  to  this  particular  critical 
area. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  say  in  conclu- 
sion while  I  do  not  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. I  simply  would  hope  that  in  its  ad- 
ministration those  States  which  have 
been  able  to  fulfill  their  responsibility 
In  this  field  in  the  past  not  be  given 
priority  at  any  time  so  that  any  funds 
made  available  through  this  program 
would  go  into  those  areas  where  there 
are  inadequate  funds  to  do  the  job  and 
that  such  aid  would  be  directed  to  those 
communities  which  are  unable  to  meet 
their  responsibility. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and  I 
want  to  Join  him  and  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
stamp  out  these  diseases  evers^where  In 
the  United  States.  And,  where  it  is 
needed  the  most  is  where  I  think  the 
agencies  should  concentrate,  just  as 
the  gentleman  has  stated.    Our  purpose 
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Is  that  in  all  areas  of  the  country  where 
the  disease  exists  or  might  exist  that  it 
be  wiped  out,  and  the  gentleman,  in  my 
judgment,  Is  eminently  correct  and  I 
want  to  join  him  in  such  course  as  I  can 
in  making  it  clear  to  the  agency  who  is 
to  administer  this  program. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  the  testimony  which  was 
presented,  from  a  medical  standpoint 
was  it  indicated  that  this  mass  immu- 
nization would  have  to  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, or  is  this  a  one-shot  proposition? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  that  he  is  start- 
ing with  a  premise  with  which  I  do  not 
concur.  This  is  not  a  mass  immuniza- 
tion program.  Certainly,  $14  million  the 
first  year  of  the  progiam  and  $11  mil- 
lion the  2  following  years  could  hardly 
be  considered  sufBclent  funds  to  provide 
any  mass  inocvilation  program.  Know- 
ing a  little  something  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering a  vaccination  program  from 
experience  in  a  community  of  57,000 
people,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  funds 
provided  here  would  not  provide  any 
mass  national  program.  However,  I  re- 
call that  in  the  hearings  i  was  pointed 
out,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  closing 
remarks,  that  there  is  a  job  to  be  done 
in  various  areas  of  the  country  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  stimulate,  if  you 
please,  inoculation  programs.  Of  coiirse, 
as  the  bill  prescribes,  it  Is  mainly 
directed  to  awakening  the  public  to  the 
need  of  this  program  at  a  preschool 
age,  whereas  presently  broad  programs 
of  this  nature  are,  as  you  know,  con- 
ducted at  a  time  when  the  youngsters 
reach  school  age,  when,  generally  speak- 
ing, health  records  are  maintained  in 
the  school  system  through  either  the 
pulflic  health  authorities  or  the  local 
school  authorities  or  both. 

Mr.  KYL.  Then,  this  is  an  intensive 
program  instead  of  a  mass  inununiza- 
tion  program.  Take  a  youngster  3  years 
of  age;  he  gets  a  shot  for  tetanus.  Does 
he  get  another  one  at  6  or  8  or  10,  or  is 
he  through  with  the  thing? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  I  understand  it.  a 
tetanus  shot — and  I  got  this  information 
from  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DtjrnoI,  who  is  certainly 
a  medical  expert — is  required  every  3 
years.  However,  this  varies,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  with  various  types  of  shots. 
I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  Salk 
vaccine  shots  are  effective  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  a  tetanus  shot. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  are  assuming  today  that 
having  once  received  the  Government 
shot,  the  youngsters  will  go  back  will- 
ingly and  take  his  next  succeeding  shots? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
th^  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  question  posed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  simply  say 
that  we  are  not  assuming  in  this  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  written  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  an  important  part  of 
this  program  is  public  education.  Once 
a  given  number  of  people  are  awakened 
to  the  need,  urgency  and  Importance  of 
this  type  program,  that  by  its  very  na- 
ture it  will,  as  new  shots  are  needed, 
stimulate  a  deeper  imderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  local  community,  general 
public,  and  the  parents. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  this 
legislation  provides  for  a  crash  program. 
It  terminates  within  a  period  of  3  years. 
In  the  second  place,  based  upon  what 
experience  I  have  had,  I  believe  that 
every  2  years,  in  order  to  be  completely 
effective  against  tetanus,  it  requires  a 
booster  shot.  I  know  what  the  medical 
authorities  told  some  of  us,  at  least,  that 
if  one  travels  outside  the  United  Staes 
in  certain  areas  of  the  world,  one  is 
required  to  take  a  booster  if  one  has  not 
been  inoculated  within  a  period  of  2 
years.    I  think  I  am  right. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  pay  some  cpmpliments 
to  the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Harris].  I  think  he  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  trying  to  bring  this  pro- 
gram within  some  reason,  compared  to 
what  was  originally  proposed.  s 

For  example,  originally,  and  during 
the  testimony,  we  had  proposals  that 
this  be  extended  to  any  kind  of  com- 
municable disease  where  there  was  an 
aviiilable  vaccine  or  inoculation.  This 
proposal  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris],  also  took  great  pains 
to  insure,  wherever  he  could,  that  the 
States  would  have  some  autonomy  over 
the  operation  of  the  program  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  although 
the  bill  purports  to  have  something  in  it 
providing  for  State  control,  the  amend- 
ment that  was  submitted  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  did  not  accomplish  that 
purpose.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
indication  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  still  dealing  directly  with  the  local 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  process  of 
this  discussion  we  have  had  some  com- 
ments about  who  has  endorsed  the  bill. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  health  officers  had  endorsed  it,  as 
well  as  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, and  so  on.  But  in  each  case,  both 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  have  indicated 
that  the  Federal  program  such  as  it  is, 
or  the  grants  for  the  program,  should  be 
made  to  the  States,  and  worked  through 
the  State  Public  Health  Officer,  and  not 
with  the  local  communities.    It  strikes 


me  that  this  Is  the  glaring  discrepancy 
in  this  bill — that  we  still  do  not  have  that 
accomplished.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
amendments  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  adopted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  turn  to  page  5  of  the 
amended  bill,  lines  11  and  12,  he  will 
observe  that  the  committee  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  AMA  and  the  health  officers  when 
we  included  the  language  "with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  health  authority." 
So  no  community  can  receive  any  benefit 
from  it  unless  it  goes  through  the  State 
health  authority. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  that  amendment.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  program  does  not 
originate  with  the  State.  The  program 
originates  with  the  local  communities, 
each  one  fighting  for  its  share  of  the 
cake. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  understand,  that 
is  not  the  case.  If  the  State  provides  a 
program  that  comes  through  the  State, 
then  the  Secretary  testified,  as  the  gen- 
tleman vividly  recalls,  that  it  would  go 
through  the  State  health  department. 
He  also  said  that  should  a  State  not  offer 
a  program  of  its  own  and  a  community, 
in  need  of  a  program,  made  direct  appli- 
cation, then  the  Secretary  could  through 
the  program  deal  directly  with  the  com- 
munity. In  order  to  meet  that  con- 
tention, as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
amended  the  bill  to  include  this  language 
so  that  even  though  a  community  may 
make  direct  application,  if  the  State 
health  officer  does  not  have  a  program 
under  the  law,  they  may  not  receive  the 
aid  unless  it  is  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  agency. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  cleared  up  the  record  on  that 
point  because  I  want  the  record  to  be 
crystal  clear  that  before  any  local  com- 
munity program  will  be  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  for  implementation 
under  this  act  it  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  health  department  first;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
question  up.  I  am  glad  that  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  make  abundantly 
clear  what  the  facts  are.  We  want  the 
record  to  show  the  legislative  history  of 
this  proposed  legislation;  how  it  was 
presented  to  us  at  the  outset,  the  hear- 
ings we  held  at  which  we  had  these  vari- 
ous ideas  presented ;  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  a  conflict  between  a  community 
and  the  State,  and  that  the  committee 
met  the  problem  by  providing  that  we 
must  have  approval  of  the  State  health 
department.  Also,  that  we  can  take  care 
of  an  emergency  that  might  arise  in  a 
particular  community  within  a  State. 
So  I  think  the  gentleman  has  performed 
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a  fine  service  In  bringing  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  making  the 
record  here.  i 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  several  other 
points  I  would  lik6  to  make  for  the 
record,  if  we  can  make  them  crystal 
clear. 

This  program,  as  I  understand  it,  car- 
ries grants  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
four  diseases  mimtioned  here  and  not 
for  any  other  diseases;  is  this  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  specificaJJy  provides  for  these 
four  only.  Jj 

Mr.  DOMINICKL  And  is  It  not  also 
true  that  the  conunittee  rejected  a  pro- 
posal that  it  be  expanded  to  include  two 
other  diseases? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  reminded  that 
the  original  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  requested  standby  authority  for 
other  diseases,  but  the  committee  did  not 
go  along  with  that  request. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  several 
other  matters  tliat  I  think  should  be 
pointed  out  here.  You  will  see  on  page  3 
of  the  report  the  reasons  for  the  legisla- 
tion. This  show.s  quite  clearly  that  al- 
though the  number  of  disease  cases  and 
deaths  from  the  four  diseases  covered  by 
this  legislation  have  declined  sharply 
since  vaccines  have  become  available  to 
protect  against  them,  the  failure  to  ad- 
minister the  vaccine  to  substantially  all 
of  the  population  In  the  United  States 
constitutes  a  continuing  public  health 
threat. 

And  yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  bill  contains  a  specific  provision  that 
no  State  has  to  take  this  program,  if  it 
does  not  want  to.  and  no  one  has  to  be 
inoculated  if  he  does  not  want  to  be. 
So  we  still  have  the  position  where  we 
have  two  programs  presently  available 
with  funds  to  supply  vaccines,  with  the 
admission  from  the  witnesses  that  the 
fact  that  people  have  not  been  vacci- 
nated was  not  due  to  the  lack  of  vac- 
cine or  funds.  We  are  not  requiring 
anybody  to  be  vac;cinated  under  this  pro- 
gram yet  we  are  providing  more  funds. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a 
very  logical  appix>ach  in  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  have  just  as  much  sympathy 
for  those  people  who  have  been  affected 
by  these  diseases  or  who  are  threatened 
by  them,  because  I  have  had  some  of 
these  in  my  own  family  and  I  know  how 
crippling  they  can  be,  but  if  you  are 
simply  trying  to  promote  public  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  getting  inoculated 
or  getting  vaccinated  for  these  four  dis- 
eases, I  wonder  whether  this  is  the  way 
to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is 
right  in  what  he  has  read.  Portions  of 
that  I  read  in  my  speech  a  few  minutes 
ago.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  these 
people  are  inoculated,  the  threat  is  still 
there.  There  may  be  States  that  will 
not  accept  this  program.  There  is 
nothing  the  Congress  can  do.  The 
threat  is  still  there.  But  I  think  from 
the  testimony  we  have  had  there  is  a 


threat  when  two-thirds  of  the  children 
under  5  are  not  inoculated. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    One-third. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.    Two-thirds  are  not 
inoculated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  depends  upon 
whose  testimony  you  read. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  reading  from 
the  report.  I  thought  that  was  substan- 
tially  the  testimony.  But  this  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  supporting  this  legislation.  As 
I  heard  the  testimony  I  had  a  feeling 
that  when  a  child  got  to  school  his 
chances  were  much  improved  for  not 
ever  getting  these  diseases,  because  his 
teachers  and  those  who  Came  in  contact 
with  him  would  then  try  to  induce  his 
parents  to  do  something  about  the 
inoculation.  The  large  area  we  are  try- 
ing to  cover  here  is  an  area  which  I  think 
is  composed  of  social  strata  which  never 
would  recognize  the  need  to  do  anything 
about  it,  unless  there  was  this  kind  of 
program  undertaken  to  educate  them 
to  the  necessity  for  doing  something 
about  it.  That  is  basically  the  reason  I 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  was  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  talked  on  the  rule, 
but  at  that  time  I  put  in  as  an  extension 
of  my  remarks  a  newspaper  article  on  a 
program  going  op  in  Colorado  right  now. 
This  program  is  being  conducted  mas- 
sively. It  is  being  conducted  totally 
free  and  without  any  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State  health  depart- 
ment. It  is  being  done  by  the  doctors 
and  companies  in  the  area  in  order  to 
try  to  get  people  in  the  area  aware  of 
what  is  going  on.  It  strikes  me  that  that 
is  the  type  of  thing  we  need,  and  not 
more  money  when  we  already  have  the 
money  available  in  two  other  programs. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  state  in  an- 
swer that  the  State  of  Colorado  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  along  this  line. 

I  think  that  is  a  well-known  fact.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman,  coming 
from  Colorado.  His  State  is  a  farseeing 
one  in  undertaking  this.  May  I  say 
within  a  very  large  number  of  States, 
nothing  is  being  done  about  this  partic- 
ular problem  and  that  was  very  well 
testified  to  in  the  testimony.  But  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  take  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Illinois  and  California  and  a 
few  others  as  an  example,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  representative  of  what  thl.s  legis- 
lation seeks  to  cover. 

May  I  say  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick]  did  do  a  good  job 
in  the  committee.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
thought-provoking  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  there  at  every  session  of 
the  committee  asking  questions  and  he 
did  a  good  job  on  this  legislation.  What 
I  am  saying  here  today  is  not  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  but  I  am  praising 
the  gentlemsm  for  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done  and  he  deserves  tribute  for  the 
energy  and  the  ability  he  displayed  when 
this  bill  was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  EMDMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlemsm  s  conunent  very  much  and 
thank  him. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  program  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  in  Nebraska 
we  also  have  such  a  program  and  our 
vaccinations  for  polio  have  run  as  high 
as  80  percent  in  the  city  of  Omaha. 
Grand  Island  recently  concluded  one  and 
they  were  slightly  higher  than  80  per- 
cent. The  people  were  charged  25  cents. 
If  they  did  not  have  the  25  cents,  they 
were  given  this  polio  vaccine  without  any 
cost.  It  was  conducted  by  the  people  of 
those  cities  and  the  city  of  Nebraska 
without  any  material  cost  to  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  views.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  also  in  a  questionnaire  I  sent 
out  to  Nebraska  this  spring,  one  of  my 
questions  was  in  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar program.  You  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  73  percent  of  the  replies 
were  in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment appropriating  any  money  for 
this  program.  Only  20  percent  were  in 
favor  and  7  percent,  not  sure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  my  colleague. 

I  know  that  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and 
other  States  are  doing  a  very  fine  job 
here.  I,  frankly,  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  what  States  have  not  been.  No- 
where in  the  record  is  there  any  spe- 
cific indication  of  what  States  have  not 
been  doing  a  good  Job  on  this  program 
and,  yet,  here  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate more  money  in  order  to  go  ahead 
and  do  this  when  we  have  two  programs 
with  continuing  authorizations  already 
available. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
this,  if  we  offer  programs  of  this  type, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  States  that  will  not 
do  the  job  voluntarily. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  That  is  one 
of  the  problems  I  think  we  are  facing  in 
continuing  to  pass  this  type  of  program. 
One  of  the  additional  points  I  want  to 
make  here  is  to  make  sure  I  am  cor- 
rect, and  I  would  ask  this  of  the  chair- 
man. I  gather,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
page  9  of  the  report  that  there  are  two 
programs  presently  in  existence  which 
will  go  beyond  the  term  of  this  bill  pro- 
viding sums  under  which  vaccination 
services  for  these  diseases  and  others  can 
now  be  supplied. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas.  ^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  a  sense  in  that  an  individual  can 
go  to  the  Public  Health  Office  in  a  given 
community,  and  if  they  need  a  given 
shot,  they  can  obtain  it.  But  there  are 
no  programs  of  this  kind  to  give  em- 
phasis to  it  to  get  the  people  concerned 
to  the  point  that  these  children  that  they 
are  trying  to  reach  will  be  brought  in 
either  to  the  doctor's  office  or  the  Public 
Health  Office  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
munization. In  other  words,  it  is  a  hit- 
or-miss  casual  proposition  as  it  is  now 
under    the    two    programs    mentioned. 
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Secondly,  \re  are  not  making  the  prog- 
ress we  should  to  avoid  a  possible  disas- 
ter in  either  one  of  the  fields  involved 
here,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that 
answer  from  the  chairman.  Under  sec- 
tion 314 'O  we  make  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  public  health  service,  and  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  me  that  this 
gives  ample  scope  to  provide  this  type  of 
educational  endeavor,  if  they  feel  it  is 
necessary  under  that  tjrpe  of  program. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Notwithstanding  there 
has  been  such  a  marvelous  complemen- 
tary program  in  Colorado,  is  the  gentle- 
man satisfied  with  what  has  been  done 
in  the  field  to  stamp  out  these  four  dis- 
eases? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  never  be 
satisfied  until  it  is  stamped  out  per- 
manently. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course  not,  not  un- 
til we  get  that  done  as  it  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  malaria.  We  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  malaria  any  more,  and 
in  the  case  of  certain  other  diseases  we 
have  had  almost  complete  immunization. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
achieve  that  result  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  My  question 
is  simply  whether  we  need  this  type  of 
program  in  order  to  achieve  that  result. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  al- 
ready have  continuing  programs  in  this 
field.  It  strikes  me  we  are  seeking  to 
make  additional  funds  available  in  an 
entirely  new  program. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  an  additional  program  is  going  to 
Influence  any  more  people  to  bring  their 
children  in  for  immunization  shots? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  do  have  this 
problem.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  pro- 
gram inaugurated  under  this  bill  would 
cause  people  to  take  any  further  action 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  work  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  and  the  press 
have  been  doing  to  awaken  them  to  the 
need. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  It  certainly  has  been 
brought  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DurhoI. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  only  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  but 
also  a  doctor.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee  that 
I  have  seen  a  patient  die  of  diphtheria, 
sitting  in  front  of  that  patient.  I  saw 
two  German  prisoners  of  war  die  in  Ger- 
many as  a  result  of  tetanus.  I  wo\ild  not 
want  to  do  anything  in  this  world  that 
would  make  it  possible  to  have  some- 
thing like  that  happen  to  a  child  or  an 
adult  in  the  United  States.  I  appre- 
ciate your  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  I  think  it  would 


be  less  than  fair  if  I  did  not  criticize 
what  I  think  are  weak  points  in  this  bilL 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  just  said  with  respect 
to  the  tremendous  amount  of  publicity, 
the  constant  barrage  by  radio,  television, 
and  press,  and  I  would  want  to  add  to 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  medical  profes- 
sion as  well.  The  county  medical  so- 
cieties of  the  United  States  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  this  program  for  a 
number  of  j^eai-s,  ever  since  the  Salk 
raccine  came  into  existence. 

I  was  home  in  May,  and  I  saw  a  thou- 
sand children  and  adults  line  up  at  a 
junior  high  school,  and  with  two  or 
three  drops  of  a  solution  of  live  virus 
put  into  their  mouths,  go  on  their  way. 
They  repeated  that  in  a  week  or  two. 
They  will  take  a  final  dose  somewhat 
later. 

This  whole  matter  of  vaccination  and 
inoculation  is  not  a  constant  thing. 
Some  require  2  years,  some  require  3 
years,  and  also  there  are  new  inocula- 
tions l)eing  developed.  We  presently 
have  a  vaccine  for  influenza,  which  our 
Armed  Forces  are  using,  I  t)elieve,  and, 
of  course,  we  have  smallpox,  which  I  do 
not  think  this  bill  covers.  There  is  no 
worse  disease  in  the  world  than  black 
smallpox.  There  is  also  hepatitis  that 
we  are  seriously  concerned  about,  which 
is  another  virulent  disease.  There  is 
nothing  said  in  this  bill  about  that. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  this: 
A  3-year  crash  program  will  not  do  this 
job.  It  is  going  to  be  an  ever  continuing, 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  State 
health  organizations,  the  county  health 
organizations,  the  medical  societies, 
press,  radio  and  television;  and.  where 
necessarj'.  appropriations  by  local  subdi- 
visions of  government,  by  States,  or  in 
rare  instances  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  would  say  to  you,  first.  I  think 
this  is  going  to  be  a  continuing  program. 
It  should  be  a  continuing  program  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  enter 
this  field. 

I  want  to  stress  No.  2.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  provision  of  medicine  that  is 
going  to  protect  the  one-third  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  of  this  country 
who  are  not  protected.  It  is  going  to 
be  this  education  we  have  been  talking 
about.  That  is  the  thing  that  is  going 
to  do  the  trick — education. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  highly  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  that  out  of  his 
vast  experience  he  is  bringing  to  the 
House  today  information  that  he  is  im- 
parting to  us.  It  was  confirmed  in  a 
letter  which  the  committee  received 
from  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  gentleman  so  well  said  the  medical 
profession  has  taken  the  lead  in  these 
fields  over  the  years  and  is  still  going 
to  be  in  the  forefront.  The  gentleman 
is  so  correct.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  an  effort  to  emphasize  and  try 
to  persuade  people  throiigh  educational 
processes  and  familiarity  with  the  need 
and  the  necessity  for  it.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  legislation.    And  we  hope 


after  this  is  accomplished,  Just  as  the 
gentleman  has  so  well  said.  exi.sting  pro- 
grams may  with  some  modifications  take 
care  of  the  continuing  needs  in  the 
future. 

I  want  to  again  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  spendid  statement. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
And  may  I  ask  one  question?  What  is 
the  priority  with  respect  to  these  three 
programs?  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
here  today  we  have  two  programs,  and 
now  we  are  to  superimpose  a  third  pro- 
gram on  top  of  the  two.  What  is  the 
priority  of  those? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Actually,  what  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  other  two  programs  Is  a 
provision  that  has  long  been  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  Section  314(c>  pro- 
vides a  general  public  health  program 
that  Includes  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  today,  but  it  does  not  emphasize  or 
give  special  attention  to  diphtheria  or 
polio  or  whooping  cough  or  tetanus.  It 
is  just  included  in  the  overall  program, 
but  here  we  recognize  the  need  for  and 
the  importance  of  wiping  out  these  dis- 
eases which  could  strike  a  community  at 
any  time  and  all  the  children,  especially 
those  under  5  years  of  age.  This  is  to 
then  give  priority,  by  this  particular  pro- 
gram, in  an  effort  to  do  something  about 
these  four  dreaded  diseases  that  would 
provide  health  patterns  in  any  commu- 
nity in  the  country. 

Mr.  DURNO.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  make  these  three  points  over 
again.  I  think  this  is  a  continuing  pro- 
gram, or  it  will  be,  and  if  the  Congress 
proposes  to  adopt  this  kind  of  a  program, 
it  should  be  continuing.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  an  expansive  program  which 
is  going  to  involve  a  lot  more  diseases,  a 
lot  more  inoculations,  and  a  lot  more 
shots  than  have  been  delineated  here  in 
this  bill.  Thirdly,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  the  dollars  in  this  bill  or  the  medicine 
in  this  bill  that  is  the  answer.  I  think 
the  answer  Is  a  continuation  and  an  ac- 
celeration and  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram of  public  health,  and  those  public 
programs  should  originate  at  the  county 
level  and  at  the  State  level  more  than  at 
the  Federal  level. 

So.  in  voting  for  this  bill  I  think  you 
have  to  decide  in  your  own  mind  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  extend  the  Federal 
arm  of  medical  care  into  the  total  field 
of  inoculation  and  vaccination,  realizing 
that  it  is  going  to  be  expanded ;  realizing 
that  it  is  going  to  be  continuing;  and 
realizing  that  it  is  going  to  cost  you  $36 
million  in  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama TMr.  Roberts]. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  vac- 
cination assistance  legislation.  This 
legislation  has  been  described  by  the 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  as  an  ad- 
ministration bill;  and  indeed  President 
Kennedy  has  requested  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  recount 
to  the  House  today  that  sometimes  ad- 
ministration bills  actually  originate  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
present  legislation  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent example. 

On  March  W  and  17,  1961.  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  be  the  chairman,  conducted  hearings 
on  the  oral  polio  vaccine.  The  hearings 
were  occasione<l  by  a  request  made  by 
President  Kennedy  to  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  $1  million  for  approximately 
3  million  doses  of  the  vaccine  to  be  stock- 
piled in  case  of  polio  outbreaks  in  the 
United  States.  Hearings  of  our  sub- 
committee were  called  on  short  notice 
since  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  relating  to  biological 
products,  no  person  may  sell  a  vaccine 
unless  such  product  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  an  establishment  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  subcommittee  had  been 
Informed  that  as  of  March  14, 1961,  when 
the  Presidential  request  for  appropria- 
tions was  made,  no  applications  for 
licenses  had  been  filed  by  pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers  for  the  production  of 
the  oral  polio  vaccine. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  to  lay  the  complete  facts 
with  regard  to  the  Salk  and  Sabin  vac- 
cines before  the  American  public. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  I  requested 
Secretary  Ribicoff  to  review  for  the  sub- 
committee the  vaccine  picture  in  the 
light  of  all  the  testimony  which  had  been 
presented  in  the  subcommittee  hearings. 
On  April  10,  1961,  Secretary  Ribicoff 
submitted  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
vaccination  picture  in  the  Nation.  As 
stated  by  the  Secretary  the  main  facts 
brought  out  In  this  report  are  as  follows : 

First.  The  problem  as  it  exists  is  not 
limited  to  poliomyelitis,  but  there  is 
inadequate  immunization  against  other 
important  diseases  for  which  specific,  ef- 
fective immunizing  substances  are  avail- 
able. 

Second.  Low  levels  of  immunization 
are  present  throughout  the  Nation,  both 
In  urban  and  rural  areas,  and  are  con- 
centrated In  those  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation where  average  incomes  are  low. 

Third.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  the 
type  of  vaccine  that  is  available,  not  so 
much  the  actual  provision  of  vaccine,  but 
the  development  of  methods  of  making 
sure  that  those  now  without  protection 
become  Immunized. 

On  May  1.  1961.  Secretary  Ribicoff 
submitted  a  further  report  to  the  sub- 
committee which  dealt  with  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  lack  of  immuni- 
zation in  large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion and  which  suggests  types  of  activi- 
ties which  might  alleviate  the  situation 
and  alternative  ways  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  re- 
ports prepared  at  the  request  of  our  sub- 
committee were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  as  a  result 
thereof  legislation  was  prepared,  the  en- 
actment of  which  was  requested  of  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  Thus,  if  the 
executive  branch  can  claim  paternity  in 
the  case  of  this  legislation.  I  feel  I 
should  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
legislative  branch  can  at  least  claim  to 
be  the  "grandpapny"  of  this  bill. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  I  per- 
sonally feel  very  strongly  that  this  is 
good  legislation.  The  details  of  the  leg- 
islation have  already  been  discussed  by 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris], 
and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing further  with  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation except  to  state  that  the  price  in 
dollars  for  this  progrcun  is  small  indeed 
if  we  are  able  to  eradicate  four  diseases 
which  constitute  a  serious  public  health 
menace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  two  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
April  10,  1961,  and  May  1,  1961,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Secret akt  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  10, 1962. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on     Health    and 
Safety,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Enclosed  Is  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  progress  In  the  review  of 
the   vaccination    picture   In    the   Nation,    as 
you  requested  on  March  17,  1961. 

The  main  facts  brought  out  In  this  re- 
port are  as  follows: 

1.  The  problem  as  It  exists  is  not  limited 
to  poliomyelitis,  but  there  Is  Inadequate 
immunization  against  other  important  dis- 
eases for  which  specific,  effective  immuniz- 
ing substances  are  available. 

2.  Low  levels  of  immunization  we  present 
throughout  the  Nation,  both  In  urban  and 
rural  areas,  and  are  concentrated  In  those 
segments  of  the  population  where  average 
incomes  are  low. 

3.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  the  type 
of  vaccine  that  is  available,  not  so  much  the 
actual  provision  of  vaccine,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  making  sure  that  those 
now  without  protection  become  Immunized. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  continuing 
their    review  of    the   problem    and    will    be 
pleased  to  continue  cooperating  with  your 
subcommittee  In  any  way  that  you  desire. 
Sincerely. 

Abraham  RiBicorr, 
^  Secretary. 

Preliminary  Report  or  Progress  in  the 
Review  or  the  Vaccination  Picture  in 
THE  Nation 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ters Ute  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  made  a  review  of  the 
immunization  status  of  the  Nation  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  poliomyelitis.  This 
document  is  a  progress  report  on  the  review 
as  requested  by  the  subcommittee  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  March  17, 
1961. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  the 
relative  merits  of  poliomyelitis  vaccines,  for 
this  was  adequately  covered  in  the  bearings. 
It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  massive  reduction  in  the 
occurrence  of  paralytic  polio  depends  less 
upon  the  type  of  vaccine  used  than  upon  our 
citizens'  acceptance  of  immunization  pro- 
cedures. For  many  years  to  come,  physi- 
cians will  undoubtedly  exercise  their  free- 
dom of  choice  and  independent  scientific 
judgment  In  using  either  Inactivated  virus 
vaccine  or  attenuated  oral  vaccine.  Many 
physicians  will  use  both.  Therefore,  this 
review  deals  with  the  extent  of  the  problem 
of  immunization  and  the  logistics  necessary 
to  overcome  the  relative  lack  of  nationwide 
immunity. 

The  problem  is  not  confined  to  children. 
Children,  however,  are  at  the  greatest  risk; 


and  concentration  on  protecting  them  offers 
the  means  for  long-range  progress  in  build- 
ing health  protection  against  diseases  for 
which  specific  methods  of  prevention  agents 
are  available. 

In  considering  the  immunization  status 
against  poliomyelitis,  it  Is  appropriate  also  to 
consider  the  immunization  status  against 
other  diseases  for  which  excellent  immuniz- 
ing substances  are  available.  Today  we  have 
available,  as  well  as  polio  vaccine,  excellent 
vaccines  against  diphtheria,  tetanus  and 
whooping  cough  (DPT) .  These  three  diseases 
together  cause  more  deaths  than  does  polio. 
The  crippling  of  diphtheria,  which  so  often 
affects  the  heart,  and  the  chronic  lung  dis- 
ease and  mental  retardation  that  follow 
whooping  cough  add  to  the  seriousness  of 
these  diseases.  Tetanus,  except  for  rabies, 
has  the  highest  case  fatality  rate  of  any  com- 
mxinicable  disease.     (See  table  1.) 

At  present,  a  vaccine  for  measles  Is  being 
field  tested.  This  disease  alone  causes  more 
deaths  than  polio.  The  delayed  effects  of 
measles  upon  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  ears, 
and  the  lungs  add  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
common  disease  of  childhood.  The  future 
win  undoubtedly  bring  other  vaccines  against 
Infectious  diseases  which  will  need  to  be 
used  in  order  to  maintain  the  populalton  at 
the  highest  level  of  health. 

Attachment  No.  1  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  It  delineates  those 
areas  in  which  there  Is  adequate  immuniza- 
tion. The  data  were  derived  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  sample  of  1960. 

While  these  figures  relate  only  to  the  In- 
dicated number  of  Salk  vaccine  doses,  other 
surveys  by  the  Communicable  Disease  Center 
have  demonstrated  that  these  figures  are  in- 
dicative of  that  proportion  of  the  population 
immunized  against  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus.  These  data  show,  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  that  all  age  groups  of  the 
population  are  not  well  protected  against 
these  diseases.  Of  grejitest  concern  are  the 
low  levels  of  protection  In  the  youngest  age 
groups.  They  are  at  the  greatest  risk  of 
developing  these  four  diseases. 

Beyond  school  age  there  is  again  a  de- 
creasing percentage  of  the  population  ade- 
quately protected.  In  general  the  white 
population  has  a  better  level  of  protection 
against  diseases  for  which  Immunizations  are 
available  than  the  nonwhlte.  Urban  areas 
have  only  slightly  better  immunization 
status  than  do  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation. 
While  there  Is  some  variation  in  levels  of 
immunity  by  different  geographic  regions 
of  the  Nation,  with  the  New  England  States 
having  the  highest  level  and  tfle  East  South 
Central  the  lowest  level,  the  picture  is  fairly 
constant  across  the  Nation. 

Table  2  indicates  that  poliomyelitis  Is  not 
strictly  an  urban  disease  but  Is  about  equally 
divided  between  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions. 

Table  3  [not  printed  In  Record |  is  a  com- 
pilation of  data  from  Comndunicable  Disease 
Center  survesrs  of  communities  to  determine 
the  polio  immunization  levels  of  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Surveys  have 
been  made  in  different  areas  of  the  Nation 
and  the  findings  are  consistent.  It  has  been 
shown  In  general,  that  immunization 
against  disease  is  not  a  function  of  geo- 
graphic location,  but  a  function  of  socio- 
economic status  within  the  given  commu- 
nity— the  lower  the  socioeconomic  class,  the 
lower  the  level  of  Immunization. 

Table  4,  which  was  also  prepared  to  meet 
the  request  of  the  subcommittee.  Indicates 
the  size  of  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
bring  the  various  age  groups  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  best  level  of  Immunization  possi- 
ble. Today.  16  million  chUdren  7  and  under 
are  Incompletely  immunized  of  which  4.6  mil- 
lion have  had  no  immunization  against  these 
four  diseases.  To  attain  maximum  immuni- 
zation of  this  group  It  would  be  necessary 
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to  administer  160  million  doses  of  yaccin* 
against  these  diseases.  The  logistics  of  this 
problem  have  been  simplified  by  medical 
science  for  Immunisation  against  these 
four  diseases  can  be  accomplished  simul- 
taneously. Susceptible  population  groups 
respond  more  readily  to  Immunization  cam- 
paigns directed  to  the  prevention  of  multiple 
diseases  than  to  a  single  disease.  Not  only 
will  the  people  in  need  respond  better,  but 
the  organizational  and  administrative  prob- 
lems are  no  greater  to  accomplish  complete 
health  protection  than  to  segment  the  effort 
on  a  single  disease. 

Table  5  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
vaccine  purchase.  (Prices  are  based  on  list 
prices  from  manufacturers  for  sale  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  do  not  take  into 


account  possible  reductions  for  large-scale 
purchases.  The  estimated  price  of  oral  vac- 
cine is  that  which  was  used  for  the  supple- 
mental approprlaUon  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  Congress.)  The  cost  of  such 
a  program  can  be  seen  to  vary  In  accordance 
with  the  priorities  established.  To  protect 
unlmmunized  children  under  1  against  polio 
would  cost  92.6  million.  Vaccine  to  pro- 
tect children  7  and  under  against  polio- 
myelitis, diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  whooping 
cough  would  cost  923.6  million.  If  it  were 
decided  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
the  responsibility  for  furnishing  oral  vac- 
cine to  the  entire  Nation  and  sufficient  vac- 
cine against  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and 
tetaniis  to  maximally  protect  the  Nation, 
it  might  cost  as  much  as  9275  million  for 
the  vaccine  alone. 


It  mtist  be  emphMlaM  that  this  estimate 
provides  only  for  Um  Taeclne  and  makes  no 
provision  for  the  additional  effort  that  must 
be  made  to  see  that  the  vaccine  is  used  and 
used  properly — cor  does  this  take  account 
of  the  continuing  effort  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  high  level  of  Immu- 
nity. 

In  conclusion,  this  brief  review  of  the 
Tacclnatlon  status  of  the  Nation  Indicates 
that  large  segments  of  the  population  are 
not  properly  Immunized  against  poliomye- 
liXS*.  diphtheria,  whooping  oough,  and 
tetanus,  that  these  large  groups  are  not 
found  In  specific  geographic  locations  but 
exist  in  each  and  every  community,  be  It 
urlMn,  rural,  north,  south,  east,  or  west. 
Vaccines  are  effective,  but  not  reaching  all 
la  need. 
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The  SECRrnotT  or  Rkaltr. 

Education,  and  WixrARE, 
Washinjfton.  D.C.,  May  1,  1961. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Health    and 
Safety,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washinffton,  D.C. 
TtTKR  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  a  further 
report  from  the  Public  Health  Senrlce  as  re- 
quested  at   the   close   of   the   polio    vaccine 
hearings  of  your  subcommittee  on  March  17, 
1981.     This  report  completes  the   review  of 
the  poliomyelitis  Imoiunization  program  that 
you  requested. 

I  have  previously  forwarded  to  you  a  pre- 
liminary report  prepared  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  described  the  national 
status  0*  the  tmrnunization  problem.  This 
second  rei>ort  deals  with  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  the  lack  of  immunization  in  large 
segments  of  the  population,  types  of  activi- 
ties which  might  alleviate  the  situation,  and 
alternative  methods  of  solving  the  problem. 
You  may  also  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  Is  completing  a 
movie  depicting  an  excellent  method  of 
stimulating  vaccination  programs.  This 
movie  win  be  entitled  "Bablps  and  Bread- 
winners." I  would  be  pleased  to  arrange  for 
your  Committee  to  view  this  film,  or  make 
a  print  available  to  you,  If  you  desire. 

Please  let  us  kncrr  If  we  can  provide  any 
further  information  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  Rrarcorr, 

Secretary. 
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Report    to    the    Hoctse    SxrBcoMicrrTEB    on 
Health    and    Satett    or   the    Interstate 
AND    Foreign    Commerce    Committee    bt 
Public  Health   Service  Regarding  Immu- 
nization  AoAiNST   Polio   and   Other  Dis- 
eases— Summary  or  Previous  Report 
In  an  earlier  report  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  shown  that  good 
and   effective   vaccinas   exist   against   polio- 
myelitis,  diphtheria,   whooping  oough,    and 
tetanus.     However,  these  vaccines  have  not 
been  widely  used  In  areas  of  low  socioeco- 
nomic status.     The  problem  of  getting  low 
Income  families  immunized  is  not  limited  to 
any  single  ge<^(fraphic  area  of  the  Nation,  al- 
though metropolitan  areas  have  slightly  bet- 
ter immunization  status  than   rural   areas. 
Both    jxdlo   and    diphtheria    are   becoming 
problems  of  Increasing  concern  in  smaller 
urban  and  rural  communities. 

Preschool  children  and  young  adults  are 
less  well  immunised  than  school  children. 

CURRENT  ACrmTIES 

There  Is  no  simple  or  single  explanation 
for  the  difficulty  in  getting  these  groups  Im- 
munized. Attempts  to  do  so  vary  because 
there  Is  no  single,  national  plan,  nor  Is  there 
a  single,  consistent  pattern  within  a  given 
State.  There  are  1661  local  health  Jurisdic- 
tions in  the  50  States.  Each  has  Its  own 
problems  and  methods  of  operation — each 
its  own  program  priorities. 

School  programs 
Some  generallEstiOQs  can  be  made,  bow- 
ever.     One   reason   school    age   children   are 
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better  immunized  Is  because  many  local 
school  JurUdictions  have  vaccination  against 
various  diseases  as  a  school  entrance  require- 
ment. But  this  Is  not  the  only  reason;  in 
fact  recent  surveys  by  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  shown  that  the  vaccination  status  of 
school  age  children  Is  high  even  In  commu- 
nities that  do  not  have  this  school  entrance 
requirement. 

School  age  children  represent  a  captive 
audience,  so  to  speak.  Because  large  num- 
bers of  chUdren  can  be  reached  In  one  place 
at  one  time,  school  programs  are  more  eco- 
nomical than  communltywide  programs. 
This  probably  explains  why,  beginning  with 
the  early  days  of  polio  immunization,  much 
effort  has  been  expended  in  Immunization 
programs  for  the  school  age  poptUatlon. 
High-risk  groups 
The  philosophy  of  concentrating  immu- 
nization efforts  on  the  school  age  pxjpulatlon 
has  continued  In  the  face  of  changing  age- 
rates  for  polio.  There  has  t>een  some  re- 
luctance to  mount  programs  aimed  speclll- 
cally  at  preschool  children,  although  this  is 
now  the  high-risk  group. 

Preventive  services 
Undoubtedly,  the  changing  patterns  of 
medical  care  In  the  past  decade  have  also 
contributed  to  this  new  situation.  Less 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  well-child 
clinic  of  health  departments  because  of  pres- 
sures of  other  programs  such  as  home  care 
of  the  sick.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to 
depend  primarily  upon  the  private  practi- 
tioners to  meet  the  preventive  medicine 
needs  of  the  Infant  and  preschool  child. 
TMs  system  has  worked  exceedingly  well  for 
people  in  a  position  to  afford  medical  care. 
However,  In  the  low  socioeconomic  groups, 
particularly  among  those  who  might  be 
classified  as  medically  Indigent,  preventive 
services  are  less  often  obtained  from  private 
physicians.  Parents  In  this  category  make 
an  effort  to  purchase  medical  care  for  acute 
Illnesses,  but  tend  to  "economize"  on  pre- 
ventive meastires. 

Although  many  health  departments  pro- 
vide free  immunization  services  they  are  un- 
able to  do  the  intensive  work  that  Is  needed 
to  reach  large  segments  of  the  population 
who  have  not  responded  to  general  Immu- 
ntaatloa  programs.  Recently,  the  technique 
of  quota  sampling,  which  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center  has  developed,  has  made  It 
possible  for  health  departments  and  local 
communities  to  Identify  their  soft  spots. 
Uae  of  this  technlorne  has  stimulated  many 
health  departments  to  Intensify  their  Im- 
mimization  programs  among  the  moat  rul- 
nerable  groups  of  people. 

Projrrom  demands 
Even  though  it  is  now  possible  to  pinpoint 
the  areas  where  Immunization  programs  are 
needed,  not  all  health  departments  can  un- 
dertake them.  They  are  under  great  pres- 
sure to  provide  a  multitude  of  services  and 
must  therefore  make  value  judgments.  This 
Is  perhapM  the  outstanding  reason  for  In- 
complete Immunization.  Health  depart- 
ments are  continually  being  tirged  to  enter 
Into  new  programs  but  the  additional  sup- 
port they  are  offered  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  scope  of  operations  which  is  de- 
manded to  them,  nor  is  manpower  available. 


ConsequenUy,  they  may  have  to  accept  Im- 
munlzaUon  leveU  erf  50  to  70  percent,  and 
hojje  that  this  level  wlU  prevent  major  out- 
breaks. This,  of  course,  does  not  provide 
the  most  complete  health  protection  avail- 
able. 

Although  we  have  achieved  polio  Immuni- 
zation of  the  most  susceptible  groups,  in  the 
range  of  60  to  70  percent,  epidemics  still  do 
occur  and  in  sizable  proportions,  as  wit- 
ness the  outbreaks  In  Providence.  B.I.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  last  summer.  While  these 
epidemics  did  not  spread  throughout  the 
entire  cities,  they  Intensively  Involved  the 
unprotected  population  croups.  The  100 
cases  in  Providence  are  far  less  than  the  927 
cases  In  Boston  In  the  epidemic  of  1855.  but 
still  to  those  people  paralyzed  and  to  the 
community  which  must  provide  long-range 
care  for  theee  people,  the  outbreak  was 
significant. 

Responsibility  for  preventive  services 
Should  It  be  the  goal  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions to  eradicate  diseases  tea  which  the 
tools  are  available?  If  eradication  is  Im- 
possible, should  we  be  dissatisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  the  most  complete  Job  possi- 
ble In  protecting  the  community  and  the 
Individual?  Or,  are  there  priorities  that  must 
be  established?  Priorities  relate  not  only  to 
Intensity  of  action,  but  also  to  the  level  of 
responsibility.  How  much  responsibility 
for  preventive  medicine  rests  upon  the  In- 
dividual? The  private  physician?  The 
local,  the  State,  or  the  Federal  health 
organizations? 

These  questions  are  not  easily  answered. 
Priorities  of  action  can  be  established  more 
easily    than    ultimate    goals.      If    the    total 
population  cannot  be  reached,  the  most  sus- 
ceptible   groups   should   have    top   priority. 
Three  of  the  group  of  communicable  dis- 
eases discussed  In  this  report,  polio,  diph- 
theria,   and    whooping    cough,    have    their 
greatest  impact  upon  preschool  children. 
Priority  determination 
This  can  best  be   illustrated   by  data  on 
poliomyeUtls.       More    accurate    Information 
about  this  disease  Is  available  becatise  of  the 
establishment  of  the  poliomyelitis  survefl- 
lance    unit   at    the    Communicable   Disease 
Center  when  Salk  vaccine  first  became  avail- 
able.    Table   7   llli»trates   that  the   highest 
attack  rates  are  In  the  preschool   children, 
and  table  8  shows  that  It  Is  not  simply  the 
preschool    children,    but   the   unimmunlaed 
preschool  children  who  are  at  the  greatest 
risk. 

Data  such  as  this  make  possible  program 
priority  decisions,  but  do  not  answer  the 
problems  of  how  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  a  program  is  to  be  assigned. 

Advent  of  new  vaccines 
Soon  we  wUl  be  faced  with  the  advent  of 
the  new  oral  polio  vaccine.  While  the  pub- 
lic appeal  of  this  innovation  may  not  have 
the  same  magnitude  as  that  stimulated  by 
the  Salk  vaccine  In  1955,  we  can  expect  an 
upsurge  of  interest  in  vaccination  against 
poliomyeUtls.  TTiere  will  be  great  pressure 
for  massive  campaigns  to  immunize  every- 
one with  the  oral  vaccine  carried  In  sugar 
candy  or  liquid  drops.  Every  evidence,  how- 
ever, points  to  the  fact  that  once  we  are  past 
the   initial   flush    of   success   of   widespread 
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polio  Immunization,  the  problem  of  con- 
tinued Inununlzatlon  of  new  entrants  Into 
the  population  la  going  to  be  with  ub. 

Infanta  Immunized  while  they  are  still  In 
the  hospital  will  need  additional  immuni- 
zations after  they  have  gone  hc«ne,  and  un- 
less a  mechanism  is  set  up  to  insure  admin- 
istration of  the  required  doses  of  vaccine,  the 
Job  will  not  be  complete.  Also,  people  who 
want  the  liquid  or  oral  polio  vaccine  may 
neglect  the  equally  elTective  immunizations 
against  other  diseases.  In  the  earlier  report 
to  the  subconunlttee,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  logistics  of  furnishing  vaccine  to  people 
is  no  different  for  the  oral,  the  killed,  or  the 
other  vaccines  which  have  been  discussed. 
Individual  crash  programs  in  themselves  are 
not  the  answer  to  the  need  for  continued 
long-range,  adequate  protection  against 
communicable  diseases. 

Crash  programs 

Crash  programs  often  occur  in  the  face  of 
epidemics.  A  major  Midwestern  metropoli- 
tan area  had  a  serious  diphtheria  epidemic  In 
1967.  It  was  shown  to  be  due  to  Inadequate 
immunization.  Intensive  efforts  were  made 
to  stop  the  epidemic  with  inununlzations. 
Yet  the  next  year  the  same  community  had 
a  serious  pollc«nyelltis  epidemic,  again  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  Immunization.  The 
crash  program  In  1957  had  not  developed  a 
continuing  program  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity. 

Life  span  immunization 

Immunization  is  not  over  and  done  with 
in  a  single  instant  in  life.  It  is  a  continuing 
process  that  must  be  carried  on  throughout 
childhood  and  young  adulthood  and  on  into 
the  mature  years.  With  diphtheria,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  seeing  a  shift  of  cases  In  some 
localities  into  the  older  population,  in  whom 
immunity  has  diminished.  Permanent  re- 
.  llance  placed  on  school  Immunization  Is  un- 
sound because  periodic  booster  inununlza- 
tions are  necessary  for  long-term  protection 
against  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  for 
which  we  have  vaccines. 

PaOOKAM    NEEDS 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  real  Ira- 
munUatlon  program  needs  of  the  Nation  are 
for  mechanisms  that  would  provide  con- 
tinued, scientifically  sound,  yet  administra- 
tively feasible,  methods  of  aptolflc  protvoUon 
against  communleabl*  dlMMM.  Onot  set 
up,  theM  mechanisms  could  be  adapted  or 
extended  to  cope  with  the  Introduction  of 
new  products.  It  would  not  matter  whether 
the  new  product  wm  the  Impending  oral 
polio  TMctne,  or  a  veoclne  against  meaalee. 
hepatitis,  or  even  oancer — assuming  that 
suoh  a  one  should  beoome  available.  This 
program  would  need  the  support  of  the 
public  and  of  the  medical  profeeslon.  as 
well  as  of  the  official  and  voluntary  health 
agencies. 

Developing  such  mechanisms  and  pro- 
grams Is  not  simple— there  is  no  one  best 
method.  Many  approaches  to  meet  these 
needs  can  be  suggested.  Any  program  of 
action  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 

Coat 

There  are,  however,  certain  factors  that 
must  be  taken  Into  account  in  developing 
any  type  of  program.  The  cost  barrier  is 
certainly  a  factor  among  low  income  groups 
and  one  that  Is  Intensified  by  their  general 
attitude  toward  taking  precautionary  meas- 
ures against  dangers  that  may  seem  remote. 
This  lack  of  concern  has  been  observed  In 
all  geographic  areas  and  In  both  urban  and 
rural  communities.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
this,  and  further  research  on  reasons  would 
be  desirable,  the  fact  remains. 

Need  for  ready  access 
Methods  of  getting  these  groups  to  be  im- 
munized,    despite     their     Indifference,     are 
known.    Pew  adults  refuse  to  be  immunized, 
or  to  have  their  children  Immunized,  when 


there  Is  no  charge  and  when  It  Involves  no 
trouble  or  Inconvenience  to  them.  Pew  take 
advantage  of  the  escape  clauses  in  school 
entrance  requirements  for  vaccination. 
Consequently,  by  taking  the  immunlidng 
agent  to  the  school,  to  the  plant,  to  the 
home  and  administering  It  without  charge. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  high  proportion  of 
the  unlmmunlzed  population  in  the  lower 
economic  areas  could  be  Induced  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Immunizations.  ^ 

The  difficulties  and  cost  of  such  Intensive 
effort  would  be  considerable.  While  they 
might  be  Justified  to  get  widespread  use  of 
a  new  inununlzlng  agent,  other  methods  for 
maintaining  high  immunization  levels  also 
need  to  be  explored. 

Newborn  vaccination 

Special  emphasis  on  immunizations  of  in- 
fants under  1  year  of  age  would  appear 
fruitful,  both  in  terms  of  reaching  a  high- 
risk  group  and  in  terms  of  gradually  in- 
culcating the  immunization  habit  Into  the 
cultural  patterns  of  these  groups.  Since 
registration  of  births  Is  compulsory  in  all 
States,  health  departments  can  obtain,  from 
birth  certificates,  reasonably  recent  addresses 
of  all  babies  under  1  year  of  age.  By  per- 
sistent followup  work  with  the  family  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Infant's  life.  It  is  prob- 
able that  initial  immunizations  could  be 
maintained  at  almost  a  100-percent  level 
This  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  booster 
shots,  but  if  educational  efforts  were  com- 
bined with  the  infant  Immunization  program 
one  might  exi>ect  that  the  lower  socio- 
economic groups  would  begin  to  adopt  the 
same  attitude  toward  immunization  that  the 
upper  and  middle  Income  groups  now  have 

Face-to-face  approach 
Experience  with  polio  immunization  Indi- 
cates that,  whether  these  or  other  methods 
are  adopted  by  a  conununity,  the  approach 
to  the  lower  socioeconomic  groups  must  be 
personal.  Despite  a  5-year  multlmilllon  dol- 
lar campaign  by  radio,  press  and  television, 
these  groups  did  not  take  advantage  of  polio 
vaccine.  In  contrast,  isolated  programs,  us- 
ing the  personalized  approach,  were  mark- 
edly successful. 

Program  prioritiet 
It  Is  not  only  a  problem  of  motivation  and 
economics  for  the  consumer  groups,  but  also 
for  the  purveyors.  Health  departments  must 
use  their  limited  resources  In  dollars  and 
manpower  to  provide  a  balanced  program  to 
meet  the  total  needs  of  the  community. 
Mental  health,  air  pollution,  nursing  home 
Improvement,  radiation— theee  and  many 
other  new  programs  are  making  demands. 
If  these  demands  are  to  be  met  and  if  re- 
sources do  not  expand  In  pr(^>ortlon,  then 
value  Judgments  m\i>t  be  made.  Should  epi- 
demic control  or  complete  protection  of  the 
population  be  the  goal? 

Program  nectssit^s 

It  the  national  objective  is  to  secure  opti- 
mum immunization  of  the  total  population, 
additional  measures  must  be  taken  either  by 
voluntary  or  governmental  action  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  Communities  must  be 
enabled  to  employ  sufficient  staff  to  carry 
out  a  personal  approach  program  or  to  or- 
ganize a  prot^am  that  will  utilize  volunteer 
help.  They  must  also  be  able  to  provide  vac- 
cine and  to  use  equipment,  such  as  com- 
pressed air  jet  Injectors,  which  will  remove 
such  barriers  to  acceptance  as  cost  and  fear 
of  needle  injections. 

Volunteer  agency  activity 
Theoretically,  it  might  be  possible  to  ac- 
complish this  solely  by  voluntary  action — 
raising  funds  for  equipment  and  supplies  by 
appeals  to  tlie  public  and  relying  upon  the 
donated  services  of  the  medical  profession. 
Practically,  however.  It  is  doubtful  If  the 
need  has  sufficient  urgency  to  assure  sus- 
tained volimtary  effort. 


Epidemic  control 
The  health  of  the  community  Is.  In  rela- 
tion to  communicable  diseases,  good.  Pew  If 
any  nations  enjoy  the  relative  freedom  from  . 
epidemics  that  this  country  does.  Surveil- 
lance of  the  communicable  diseases  can  rec- 
ognize outbreaks  early  and  prompt  action 
can  prevent  massive  epidemics.  This  type  of 
crash  program  stimulates  activity  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  then  relaxation  of  effort 
takes  place.  Communicable  diseases  can  be 
eradicated  in  the  country,  but  this  has  not 
been  accomplished  through  a  single  crash 
program  but  through  long  continued, 
planned  activity. 

Compulsion 

Compulsory  Immunization  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  method  of  raising  immunization 
levels.  Some  States  have  enacted  such  meas- 
ures as  Indicated  in  the  transmittal  to  the 
subcommittee.  In  addition  to  the  broad  pol- 
icy Implications  of  this  approach,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  such  ques- 
tions as  how  practical  Is  it.  and  to  what  ex- 
tent does  it  aid  in  the  control  of  disease? 
The  practical  procedure  is  to  concentrate  on 
captive  groups,  such  as  school  children.  The 
problem  of  reaching  the  most  susceptible 
group — preschool  children— still  must  be 
faced. 

Summary 

In  this  report,  we  have  identified  the  popu- 
lation groups  who  are  not  being  adequately 
reached  by  present  immunization  practices. 
We  have  indicated  what  elements  immuniza- 
tion programs  would  need  to  contain  in  or- 
der to  arise  Inununlzatlon  levels  in  these 
groups. 

Finally,  we  have  discussed  three  typical 
situations,  one  or  another  of  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  status  of  communicable  dis- 
ease control  in  most  communities  at  present : 
i.e..  primary  reliance  on  voluntary  agency 
effort:  on  epidemic  control:  and  on  compul- 
sory school  entrance  requirements. 

We  have  not  considered  It  appropriate  to 
discuss  In  this  report  bow  Inununlaation 
practices  might  be  changed  or  what  respon- 
sibility each  level  of  government —local. 
State  and  Pederal — might  assume  In  achiev- 
ing such  change. 
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■  From  date  in  CDC  polio  Mrveillance  ooit. 

Mr.   WAOGONNKR.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROBERTS  bf  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  When  the 
gentleman  speaks  of  medical  testimony, 
did  medical  authorities,  other  than  the 
Public  Health  Service,  testify  before  the 
committee  while  hearings  wer«  being 
held? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
We  had  members  of  the  State  and  terri- 
torial health  assoelations  from  various 
States  of  the  Union  who  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  ' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  were  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion present  at  the  hearings,  and  did 
they  testify? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Dr. 
Neuman  appeared  at  the  first  hearings 
in  March  1961.  Then  I  believe  that  at 
the  May  hearings  in  1962  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  bill  was  by  letter  from  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  WAGGONNBR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  American  Medical 
As.sociation  has  endorsed  this  legislation'' 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  As  I 
understood  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  chairman  made  that 
statement.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10541,  a 
bill  to  assist  States  and  communities  to 
carry  out  Intensive  vaccination  progitims 
designed  to  protect  their  populations, 
especially  all  preschool  children,  against 
poliomyelitis.  diphtheria.  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus,  and  against  other 
diseases  which  may  Jn  the  future  become 
su.-^ceptlble  of  pnu  tical  elimination  as  a 
public  hnUth  prjblcm  through  such 
progntms. 

By  authorliinR  »  S-yrnr  prosrram  of 
special  project  smnts  to  Slates  and  wlUi 
State  appro%^l,  to  local  oommunlUrs.  for 
Intensh-e  vaccination  prtxrrftms  aRalnst 
four  cont»Rious  disetoes  which  eonstltute 
sltmlflcant  public  healtli  pi-oblrm.t.  we 
will  lake  Rreat  ftrides  of  prevention 
atralnst  the  threat  of  epidemics. 

It  Is  true  that,  tbrouph  the  years,  the 
field  of  medicine  has  taken  giant  steps 
to  control  and  eliminate  the  dreaded 
diseases  which  have  taken  their  toll  of 
human  lives.  Vaccines  have  been  de- 
veloped, through  c:>untless  hours  of  re- 
search, which  protect  human  beings  from 
the  dreaded  effects  of  these  four  diseases. 
But  the  threat  of  aa  epidemic  from  any 
one  of  these  killers  still  remains,  unless 
we  can  provide  the  vaccine  to  a  greater 
number  of  the  populace. 

Evidence  indicatets  that  epidemics  have 
begun  in  unimmunired  groups  and  that 
most  of  the  cases  in  these  four  diseases 
occur  in  these  groups.  It  has  l)een 
shown  that  the  unlmmunized  are  pri- 
marily from  the  Itiwer  income  gix)ups 
who  are  not  reached  by  the  usual  tsrpe 
of  health  program. 

This  program  will  benefit  many  indi- 
viduals with  protection  against  unneces- 


sary suffering  and  death  from  these  four 
diseases.  We  can  gain  knowledge  from 
the  administration  of  the  progium  which 
may  prove  of  great  value  in  furthering 
other  health  programs.  The  greatest 
benefit  will  be  the  freedom  from  threats 
of  epidemics  in  the  community. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  important  national  defense  im- 
plications. Considering,  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  adult  population  of  this 
country  has  a  low  level  of  immunization 
against  tetanus  and  diphtheria,  two  dis- 
eases which  are  prevalent  during  wars, 
we  could  reduce  the  dangers  of  loss  of 
lives  resulting  from  these  diseases  in  the 
event  a  nuclear  attack  should  take 
place. 

This  legislation  has  merit  and  its  cost 
will  be  justified  when  we  realize  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  expected.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  body  will  enact  the  legis- 
lation l)efore  us. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will,  of  course,  vote  for  HH.  10541  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
will  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
assuring  wider  immunization  of  young 
children  against  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus.  The 
President  recommended  legislation  of 
this  kind  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
the  health  needs  of  the  American  people 
early  this  year,  and  I  strongly  endorsed 
it  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee. 

However,  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  m  approving  the  bill,  the  committee 
rewrote  it  to  take  out  of  it  one  of  its  key 
provisions,  and  one  which  I  considered 
of  far-reaching  importance.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  provision  in  the  original 
bill  which  authorized  Federal  funds  not 
only  for  vaccination  programs  covering 
the  four  diseases  specifically  named  in 
the  proposal,  but  also — I  will  read: 

In  connection  with  Inteaslve  community 
raoclnaUon  programs  agalast  any  other  dU- 
eases  of  an  Infectious  nature  which  the  8vtr- 
geon  Qenrral  finds  represents  r,  major  public 
health  problem  In  terms  of  high  mortal 
Uy,  morbidity,  disability,  or  epidemic  poten> 
Unl  and  to  be  •vteoeptlble  of  practical  elimi- 
nation as  a  public  health  problem  through 
inunslve  immunlantlon  acuvlty  over  a  Urn- 
Itad  period  of  time  with  vaccine*  or  other 
prtvenUve  agenu  which  may  become  avail- 
able  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  informed  the 
Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce  during  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation, this  is  the  kind  of  provision 
which — ^had  it  been  law  10  jrears  ago — 
could  have  prevented  the  chaos  and  con- 
fusion and  near-panic  over  the  priorities 
to  be  assigned  among  children  for  receiv- 
ing the  Salk  polio  vaccine  when  it  first 
became  available. 

Who  is  to  say  that  medical  science  in 
the  next  few  years  might  not  come  for- 
ward with  some  new  vaccine  of  equal, 
or  even  greater,  importance  in  protect- 
ing the  hves  and  health  of  children? 
Are  we  then  to  go  through  the  same 
pushing  and  shoving  and  grabbing  and 
attempted  coercion  which  some  parents 
were  guilty  of  in  seeking  special  treat- 
ment for  their  children  in  obtaining 
Salk  vaccine  and  the  Devil  take  the 
hindmost? 

In  1955.  when  the  Salk  vaccine's  suc- 
cess   was   so    dramatically    annoimced, 


there  was  absolutely  no  method  for  de- 
t«Tnlning  what  children  would  receive 
it  and  in  what  priority  order.  I  there- 
fore suggested,  in  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced, that  the  Pederal  Government 
ptirchase  the  oitire  available — and  very, 
limited — supply  of  the  vaccine  and  turn 
every  bit  of  it  over  completely  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paraly- 
sis, which  had  financed  the  discovery 
of  the  vaccine  and  had  successfully 
tested  it.  so  that  the  foundation  could 
then  oversee  its  distribution  on  a  basis 
of  fairness  and  scientific  eflaciency.  I 
am  sorry  that  was  not  done.  If  it  had 
been  done,  I  do  not  beheve  we  would 
have  had  such  unevenness  in  the  use  of 
the  vaccine — and  so  many  unnecessary 
cases  of  polio  ever  since. 

Just  suppose  what  would  happen  in 
this  country  if  one  of  today's  relatively 
obscure  researchers  should  suddenly  be 
found  to  have  discovered  a  vaccine 
against  a  type  of  cancer  which  usually 
strikes  children.  Just  imagine  the  rush 
there  would  be  among  parents  for  this 
magic  vaccine.  Under  this  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced,  we  would  have  the 
machinery  for  a  mass  immunization 
program  which  could  assure  some  rea- 
sonable and  rational  kind  of  priority  in 
tising  what  would  certainly  at  first  be 
limited  quantities.  I  am  sorry  this  im- 
portant feature  was  taken  out  of  H.R. 
10541,  making  the  bill  now  before  us, 
in  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  less  useful 
than  it  would  be  as  originally  drafted. 

I  note  in  the  report  on  the  bill  that, 
despite  the  removal  of  this  standby  au- 
thority deaUng  with  future  vaccines  of 
great  importance,  "the  committee  stands 
ready,  however,  to  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  any  legislation  which  would 
provide  authority  for  a  similar  program 
utilizing  vaccine  or  any  other  preven- 
tive agent  which  may  be  developed  In 
tlie  future  to  provide  Immunization 
against  other  diseases  which  eonstltute 
a  significant  public  health  problem," 

My  feeltni  about  that,  however,  la 
that  the  vreat  breakthrough  In  one  of 
the  major  diseases  may  come  at  a  time 
when  we  had  adjourned  sine  die  and 
are  all  back  home  campalinlng  for  elec- 
tion to  a  new  Cong  i-ess— and  then  i^hat? 
Unless  a  special  session  of  the  adjourned 
Congress  were  called.  It  would  be  months 
before  a  new  Congress  convened,  and 
many  \^-eeks  after  that  before  commit- 
tees were  organized  and  the  new  Con- 
gress ready  to  consider  any  legislation. 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  go  through 
the  same  chaos,  I  am  afraid,  we  experi- 
enced in  1955  over  the  Salk  vaccine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  standby  au- 
thority can  not  do  any  harm  if  no  great 
immunization  breakthrough  should  oc- 
cur during  the  life  of  this  proposed  law — 
this  provision  would  just  be  inoperative. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  miraculous  vac- 
cine should  indeed  come  into  existence, 
and  as  dramatically  as  the  Salk  vaccine 
did  in  1955,  we  would  be  prepared  with 
flexible  administrative  machinery  to 
cope  with  it — and  benefit  from  it  to  the 
fullest — whether  or  not  Congress  is  in 
session.  If  this  section  were  kept  In  the 
law. 

With  or  without  this  provision,  how- 
ever, as  I  told   the   committee   during 
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hearings  on  this  legislation,  we  can  now 
at  least  stamp  out  polio,  dlptheria, 
whooping  cough  and  tetanus — we  know 
how;  we  have  the  vaccines.  But  the 
parents  must  cooperate  and  so  must  the 
communities.  Vaccines  In  test  tubes  and 
warehouses  do  not  immunize  children. 
This  proposed  program  should  reach  and 
protect  all  children  and  therefore 
should  become  law. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  now  before  us  to  elim- 
inate, through  mass  inoculation  pro- 
grams, four  of  the  serious  infectious 
diseases  among  children  is  one  of  a  series 
of  proposals  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy for  improving  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  We  are  expanding - 
our  research  activities  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  but  the  more  we 
learn  about  disease  the  more  expensive 
it  becomes  to  put  our  knowledge  to  use. 
As  a  consequence,  our  medical  knowledge 
far  outstrips  our  success  in  keeping  our 
people  healthy — too  many  go  without 
services  because  of  the  feeling  that  they 
cannot  afford  it. 

It  is  tragic  that  such  feeling  haji  per- 
mitted, or  has  been  responsible  for. 
children  going  without  protection  against 
polio,  or  the  three  other  diseases  cov- 
ered in  this  bill — whooping  cough,  teta- 
nus, and  diphtheria.  Yet  according 
'  to  the  information  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill,  much  of  the  failure 
to  immunize  more  of  our  young  children 
against  these  diseases  can  be  traced  to 
economic  causes  or  economic  fears. 

This  bill  should  not  only  make  it  pos- 
sible, but  make  it  a  reality,  that  every 
preschool  child  in  the  country  can  be 
immunized  against  these  four  diseases, 
with  State  and  local  health  authorities 
handUng  the  actual  details  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  some  parents  for  religious 
or  other  reasons,  do  not  accept  or  ap- 
prove use  of  vaccines,  and  will  not  be 
forced  imder  this  bill  to  have  their  chil- 
dren immunized,  nevertheless,  I  believe 
most  parents  will  want  this  protection 
and  will  be  delighted  to  have  their  chil- 
dren participate  in  the  new  Federal 
program. 

The  success  of  this  program  should 
virtually  eliminate  these  four  diseases 
in  our  country  as  a  scourge  of  children. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
'  the  vaccination  assistance  bill  under 
consideration  today  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate, for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
threat  of  polio,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus  from  the  United 
States.  This  goal  would  be  accomplished 
through  assisting  States  and  communi- 
l^s  throughout  the  country  to  launch  in- 
tensive community  vaccination  programs 
over  the  next  3  years  and  to  develop  on- 
going maintenance  programs  to  vacci- 
nate the  new  children  as  they  are  bom 
each  year. 

From  the  standpoint  of  medical  sci- 
ence, the  status  of  each  of  these  four  dis- 
eases represents  a  scientific  victory. 
Medical  research  has  developed  for  each 
a  safe  and  effective  vaccine  that  can  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
vaccinated  persons.  In  1960,  the  last 
year  for  which  complete  information  is 
available,  the  four  diseases  accounted  for 
more  than  600  deaths  and  for  many 
thousands  of  individual  cases  of  sickness. 


But  the  veiT  figures  that  proclaim  a  vic- 
tory also  reveal  a  failure.  However  small 
the  total  figures  may  appear  in  contrast 
with  those  of  a  decade  ago,  each  of 
these  cases  represents  the  same  period 
of  suffering,  the  same  major  expense, 
and  the  same  fear  of  lasting  crippling  ef- 
fect as  any  case  occurring  in  earlier 
years.  Indeed,  these  tragedies  must  have 
been  especially  bitter  for  the  victims  and 
their  families  to  accept,  because  all — 
or  virtually  all — could  have  been  pre- 
vented. A  highly  effective  vaccine  has 
been  discovered.  It  is  available  in  ade- 
quate supply  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Yet  people — mostly  young  children — 
continue  to  get  these  dread  diseases. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  that  mars 
the  victory  is  clearly  revealed  by  recent 
studies  of  the  immunization  status  of  our 
population.  These  studies  show  that 
large  segments  of  the  population  still  re- 
main unvaccinated,  or  have  only  partial 
protection,  against  polio.  The  largest  of 
these  groups  is  comprised  of  preschool- 
age  children.  Of  some  21  million  chil- 
dren under  5,  only  7  million  have  re- 
ceived the  full  vaccination  protection 
recommended  for  polio.  Yet  children  in 
this  age  group  are  especially  susceptible 
to  the  disease.  In  other  words,  the  rec- 
ord is  p>oorest  in  the  specific  area  where 
it  should  be  best.  Each  of  these  un- 
protected persons  represents  another  po- 
tential tragedy.  And,  in  combination, 
they  also  represent  a  community  health 
hazard,  for  any  such  group  of  unvacci- 
nated persons  contains  the  potential  of 
an  epidemic  outbreak. 

Another  significant  fact  is  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  unprotected  per- 
sons is  found  in  neighborhoods  in  which 
low-income  families  live.  In  polio,  for 
example,  among  some  age  groups  the 
vaccination  level  in  the  low-tncome  fam- 
ilies is  25  percent  lower  than  in  high- 
income  groups  despite  the  many  free 
clinics  in  recent  years. 

What  these  figures  reveal  is  a  failure, 
or  a  major  shortcoming,  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  regular  vaccination  ef- 
forts in  most  communities.  The  existing 
vaccination  programs  conducted  in  many 
communities  have  been  reasonably  effec- 
tive in  reaching  some  groups  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  they  have  two  major  weak- 
nesses. First,  they  have  been  so  closely 
related  to  school  admissions  that  they 
have  provided  poor  coverage  for  pre- 
school children.  Second,  they  have  been 
least  effective  in  reaching  families  in 
low-income  neighborhoods.  This  latter 
difficulty  is  not  due  simply  to  the  cost 
barrier,  for  problems  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  such  neighborhoods  even  when 
vaccination  is  readily  available  without 
charge. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  10541  is 
to  encourage  and  fussist  States  and  com- 
munities to  develop  and  carry  out  Inten- 
sive community  programs  of  this  nature. 
Such  a  nationwide  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem offers  several  advantages  over  an 
uncoordinated  series  of  local  actions. 

First,  the  biggest  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come is  one  of  inertia  or  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  most  ef- 
fective approach  to  such  an  obstacle  is 
to  back  up  local  in|tlative  and  action 
with  a  simultaneous  national  program 


which  makes  full  use  of  the  resources  of 
national  organizations — including  pro- 
fessional and  voluntary  groups — and 
national  communications  media.  In 
such  a  program  the  momentum  and 
cumulative  force  of  combined  efforts  give 
extra  strength  to  every  local  program. 

Second,  a  concentrated  and  coordi- 
nated attack  has  many  adveuitages  from 
the  standpoint  of  overall  efficiency  and 
economy.  The  services  of  expert  con- 
sultants and  specialists  can  be  more 
readily  obtained  and  more  effectively 
used.  Some  educational  and  informa- 
tional materials  and  programs  can  be 
used  by  a  number  of  communities,  either 
simultaneously  or  in  a  planned  sequence. 
Equipment  and  supplies  can  be  obtained 
and  deployed  more  efficiently,  as  can  cer- 
tain laboratory  services  and  facilities. 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  virtual  elimination  of  these  dlseaaes. 
a  nationwide  attack  is  necessary.  In  a 
country  with  such  a  mobile  population  as 
ours,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  approach 
disesise  elimination  across  the  Nation  in 
a  relatively  short  f>eriod  of  time. 

In  Massachusetts  our  record  Of  vac- 
cination against  polio  is  better  than  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  From  the  best 
data  available  to  us,  somewhat  over  half 
our  children  under  5  years  of  age  have 
had  a  complete  series  of  vaccination  and 
over  60  percent  of  the  population  under 
20  years  of  age  has  received  the  recom- 
mended course  of  vaccination. 

We  in  Massachusetts  know  what  it 
means  to  suffer  an  epidemic  of  polio- 
myelitis. Such  an  epidemic  hit  us  in 
1955,  when  we  had  2,771  cases  of  para- 
lytic polio.  ■  We  know  that  epidemics  can 
and  do  come  when  there  is  a  substantial 
lack  of  vaccination  coverage.  Already 
we  have  had  two  cases  of  polio  in  Massa- 
chusetts this  year — both  involving  un- 
vaccinated preschool  children. 

The  F>eople  of  my  State  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  statewide  program  to  improve 
the  level  of  vaccination  of  young  chil- 
dren. Last  month  about  1  million 
doses  of  oral  polio  vaccine  were  given  in 
Massachusetts  under  this  program.  The 
second  stage  of  the  three  stage  program 
is  under  way  now.  The  third  dose  is 
scheduled  for  this  fall.  The  assistance 
which  will  be  provided  to  Massachusetts 
under  this  bill  will  help  greatly  to  assure 
complete  success  of  this  State  and  local 
undertaking. 

The  State  health  commissioner  of 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Frechette, 
has  said  that  when  the  p)ercentage  of 
immunized  children  is  only  moderately 
good  there  is  a  continuing  danger  that 
outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  or  polio  may  occur.  Such  out- 
breaks are  dangerous  to  all  inadequately 
vaccinated  persons  and  the  control  of 
such  outbreaks  is  far  more  expensive 
and  time  consuming  than  their  preven- 
tion by  means  of  thorough  preschool 
immunization. 

The  success  of  immunization  programs 
is  very  much  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  local  communities  take  active 
responsibility  for  such  programs.  Dr. 
Frechette  points  out,  however,  that  dedi- 
cation and  enthusiasm  are  not  in  them- 
selves enough.  The  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  may  dampen  such  enthusiasm  be- 
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fore  It  can  take  root.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate technical  guidance  and  careful 
surveillance  often  spells  failure  for  such 
local  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emphasis  of  our  na- 
tionwide vaccination  programs  must  be 
on  excellence.  Wu  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  merely  good  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral assistance  authorized  by  this  bill  is 
aimed  at  achieving  and  maintaining 
such  excellence  so  that  polio,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus  may  be 
eliminated  as  health  problems  from  the 
United  States.  1 1 

The  CHAIRMAJr.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  report,  but  as  an  original  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  at;  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vaccination  ABslstance 
Act  of  1962". 

Sic.  2.  Part  B  of  title  III  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  316  the  following  new  section: 

"0»AHT8    rOR    INTKMSIVK    VACCINATION 
PaOiltAMS 

"8«c.  817.  (a)  Ther.»  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  $11,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  June  30.  l'J65,  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  make  grants  to  States  and, 
-with  the  approval  at  the  State  health  au- 
thority, to  political  subdivisions  or  instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  under  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  June  30,  1964.  shall  be  available  for 
making  such  grants  during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  appropriated  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year.  Such  grants  may  be  used  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  Intensive 
community  vaccination  programs  against 
poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough, 
and  tetanus  which  Is  reasonably  attributable 
to  (1)  purchase  of  \acclnes  needed  to  pro- 
tect children  under  the  age  of  five  years  and 
such  additional  groi:ps  of  children  as  may 
be  described  in  regulations  of  the  Surgeon 
General  upon  his  finding  that  they  are  not 
normally  served  by  tichool  vaccination  pro- 
grams and  (2)  salaries  and  related  expenses 
of  additional  State  and  local  health  per- 
sonnel needed  for  planning,  organizational, 
and  promotional  activities  in  connection 
with  such  programs,  including  studies  to 
determine  the  Immunization  needs  of  com- 
munities and  the  means  of  best  meeting 
such  needs,  and  pemonnel  and  related  ex- 
penses needed  to  maintain  additional  epi- 
demiologic and  laboratory  surveillance  oc- 
casioned by  such  programs. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  'In- 
tensive community  vaccination  program' 
means  a  program  of  limited  duration  which 
Is  so  designed  and  conducted  as  to  achieve, 
with  the  cooperation  of  practicing  physi- 
cians, official  health  agencies,  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  volunteers,  the  Immuniza- 
tion against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  and  tetanus  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  program  of  all,  or  practically  all. 
susceptible  persons  In  a  community,  particu- 
larly children  who  are  under  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  which  Includes  plans  and  meas- 
ures looking  toward  the  strengthening  of 
ongoing  community  programs  for  the  im- 
munization against  such  diseases  of  Infants 
and  for  maintenance  of  Immunity  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
SUte  or  any  political  subdivision  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State  to  have  an  Intensive 
community     vaccination     program     which 


would  require  any  person  who  objects  to 
immunization  to  be  Immunized  or  to  have 
any  child  or  ward  of  his  Immunized. 

"(c)  (1)  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, in  such  installments,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Surgeon  General 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  the  Surgeon  General  may. 
If  the  applicant  State  or  other  political  sub- 
division or  instrumentality  so  requests,  pur- 
chase and  furnish  vaccines  In  lieu  of  mak- 
ing money  grants  for  the  piu-chase  thereof. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  under  this  section  for 
a  money  grant  for  the  purch&se  of  vaccines, 
or  for  a  grant  of  vaccines  in  lieu  of  a  money 
grant,  for  use  In  connection  with  an  Inten- 
sive community  vaccination  program  shall, 
at  the  time  It  files  Its  application  with  the 
Surgeon  General,  provide  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
It  will,  if  It  receives  such  a  grant,  furnish 
any  physician,  who  practices  In  the  area  in 
which  such  program  is  to  be  carried  out  and 
makes  application  therefor  to  It,  with  such 
amounts  of  vaccines  as  are  reasonably  nec- 
essary m  order  to  permit  such  physician 
during  the  period  of  such  program  to  Im- 
munize his  patients  who  are  In  the  group 
for  whose  Immunization  such  grant  of 
money  or  vaccines  Is  made. 

"(3)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  use  in  connection  with  an 
Intensive  community  vaccination  program 
shall,  at  the  time  It  files  Its  application  for 
such  grant  with  the  Surgeon  General,  pro- 
vide the  Surgeon  General  with  asstirances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  It  will.  If  It  receives 
such  grant,  furnish  such  other  services  and 
materials  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  program. 

"(d)  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  requet t 
of  a  State  or  other  public  agency,  may  reducie 
the  grant  to  such  agency  under  this  section 
by  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances,  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  any  other  costs  In  connec- 
tion with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Public  Health  ServlCxj  to  such  agency 
when  such  detail  Is  made  for  the  conven- 
ience of  and  at  the  request  of  such  agency 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  func- 
tion for  which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this 
section.  The  amount  by  which  such  grant  Is 
so  reduced  shall  he  availaWe  for  payment  of 
such  costs  by  the  Surgeon  General,  but  shall, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (c),  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  such  agency. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  limit 
or  otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which 
are  granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  under  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
other  Federal  law  and  which  are  available 
for  the  purchase  of  vaccine  or  for  organizing, 
promoting,  conducting,  or  participating  In 
Immunization  programs,  from  being  used 
for  such  purposes  In  connection  with  pro- 
grams assisted  through  grants  under  this 
section." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
assist  States  and  commxinitles  to  carry  out 
Intensive  vaccination  programs  designed  to 
protect  their  populations,  particularly  all 
preschool  children,  against  poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus." 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  same  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dominick: 
Page  6,  beginning  In  line  2.  strike  out  "and 


(2)  salaries  and"  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  9  on  page  6,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment about  which  I  talked  previously. 
If  adopted,  It  will  have  the  effect  of  leav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  In  the  posi- 
tion of  supplying  vaccines  for  these  pur- 
poses. But  it  will  take  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  position  of  pay- 
ing all  of  the  salaries  of  additional  per- 
sormel  In  the  State  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  in  the  position  of  supplying 
salaries  of  additional  State  and  local 
health  persormel  needed  for  planning, 
organizational,  and  promotional  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  this  program. 
This,  in  fact.  If  put  Into  effect,  could 
completely  eliminate  any  money  for  that 
matter  for  vaccines,  and  they  could  use 
It  all  on  the  people  who  are  organizing 
or  promoting  or  planning.  It  could  be 
one  grade  A  boondoggle,  the  likes  of 
which  this  Government  has  not  seen  In 
a  long  time. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  this 
back  to  where  the  Federal  Government, 
which  we  seem  to  think  Is  necessary,  will 
supply  the  necessary  funds  for  the  vac- 
cine to  the  State  and  local  communities. 
Under  the  two  bills  already  In  effect,  we 
have  provided  for  services  of  this  kind, 
for  the  States  to  go  ahead  and  supply 
their  own  initiative  and  their  own  drive, 
just  as  Illinois  and  Colorado  and  Ne- 
braska and  the  other  States  have  done 
to  try  and  do  something  about  these  dis- 
eases ^p-ith  which  we  are  all  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  lot  more  Im- 
portant for  us  to  be  concerned  about 
doing  something  about  the  diseases  than 
it  Is  to  be  concerned  about  whose  salary 
we  are  going  to  be  pajrlng  In  Lower 
Podunk  in  Southern  Slobovla. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  amendment  I  offered  previously.  I 
cannot  see  any  sense  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  at  the  present  time.  If  we  are 
serious  about  doing  something  to  bring 
vaccination  to  these  young  people  of  the 
Nation,  then  that  should  be  our  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  no  room  in  this  bill  for 
money  for  this  practice  which  could 
simply  promote  a  big  medical  boon- 
doggle without  any  results  of  Immunlza* 
tion  of  the  younger  people. 

I  certainly  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  effective  work  In  the  com- 
mittee. He  did  help  polish  up  this  bill. 
But  I  am  afraid  if  his  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will  have  virtually  no  bill  as 
far  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
Is  concerned. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion here  today  about  the  remarkable  job 
that  has  been  done  in  Colorado,  which 
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was  mentioned  specifically,  and  in  Ver- 
mont and  Nebraska.  And  I  might  say  a 
pretty  good  job  is  being  done  In  New 
York,  too.  When  we  get  all  through  with 
those  shining  examples  of  local  efficiency 
in  this  field,  we  come  back  to  the  unan- 
swerable and  unanswered  argument  that 
two-thirds  of  the  children  linder  5  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States  have  not  yet 
received  their  vaccination  against  these 
di^ases,  and  two-thirds  of  the  adults 
in*the  United  States  have  not  been 
vaccinated. 

If  there  were  a  question  here  of  saving 
some  money  perhaps  the  arguments 
might  be  more  impressive.  The  sugges- 
tion that  we  have  here  in  this  amend- 
ment is  that  we  only  tranter  the  cost. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  the  local 
communities,  operating  individually,  or 
the  local  States,  will  do  a  better  or  more 
efficient  job.  So  actually  there  is  no 
saving  here.  And  even  if  there  were,  I 
wonder  how  we  would  measure  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do.  What  is  the  life  of  a  child 
worth?  Eight  dollars?  Eighty  dollars? 
I  do  not  know.  We  cannot  put  that  kind 
of  measurement  upon  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. And  wliile  some  have  suggested 
that  the  people  are  being  educated  day 
and  night  on  television  and  radio.  I  can 
recall,  we  all  recall,  these  warnings  be- 
fore a  holiday.  "Drive  slowly,"  which 
everyone  promptly  forgets.  But  if  the 
skilled  people  of  the  US.  Health  Service, 
together  with  the  skilled  people  at  the 
local  level  come  into  a  community  and 
provide  a  specific  project,  the  response 
will  be  much  greater  than  to  the  scatter- 
gun  approach  of  an  occasional  public 
service  announcement  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  not 
prevail  because  if  it  does  the  bill  will 
have  very  little  effect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  with  whom  I  can  usually  agree  in 
almost  everything  he  says,  I  do  not  see 
was  talking  about  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
because  all  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment  is  make  more  of  this  money 
available  in  immunizing  the  children  of 
the  United  States  so  they  will  not  face 
the  threat  of  these  horrible  diseases. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  said  that  the  children 
up  to  5  years  of  age  had  not  been  inocu- 
lated, and  two-thirds  of  the  adults.  I 
do  not  know  where  he  got  the  adult 
figure  at  all.  I  refer  the  committee  to 
page  66  of  the  hearings,  when  Dr.  Smith 
is  talking,  and  he  said: 

Ttie  figures  are  these:  In  the  O-to-4  age 
group,  20  percent  have  no  Immunization 
whatsoever. 

I  just  want  to  get  the  figures  correct 
on  that. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  talking  about  the  other 
category  we  were  trying  to  reach. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to.  I  know  there  is  the  best  of 
intentions  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  know  he  does  not  want  to  do 
anything  that  would  impair  the  program 
at  all.  But  let  me  show  you  what  it 
would  do.  The  testimony  given  to  the 
committee  shows  that  of  this  grant  some 
$4.2  million  would  go  for  this  purpose ,r- 
which  I  will  point  out  to  you  in  a  min- 
ute, and  that  $8.5  million  will  go  for 
vaccine.  In  other  words,  about  one -third 
of  the  total  cost  that  is  estimated  to  be 
necessary  here  would  be  stricken  out 
completely. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  a  doctor  who  is  so  familiar  with 
what  is  needed,  put  his  finger  on  it  in 
the  debate  when  he  said  that  what  we 
need  to  do  here  is  to  impress  and  make 
the  people  realize,  educate  the  p>eople 
that  this  must  be  done.  We  are  striking 
out  all  of  that  if  we  do  this.  The  gentle- 
man proposes  to  strike  out  in  this  pro- 
gram here  additional  State  and  local 
health  p>ersonnel  needed  for  planning, 
organizational,  and  promotional  activ- 
ities. The  State  offices  do  not  have 
r)eople  to  accomplish  that  kind  of  serv- 
ice and  therefore  they  would  not  be 
available,  and  all  of  that  would  be 
stricken  out.  in  addition  to  activities  in 
connection  with  such  programs,  includ- 
ing studies  to  determine  the  immuniza- 
tion needs  of  communities  and  the  means 
of  meeting  such  needs  and  r>ersonnel 
and  related  expenses  needed  to  maintain 
additional  epidemiologic  and  laboratory 
surveillance  occasioned  by  such  pro- 
grams. 

I  do  not  think  the  Meml)ers  really  want 
to  curtail  the  program  by  doing  this,  and 
I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  Intend  to 
do  it.  But  on  page  8  the  State  is  re- 
quii'ed  to  give  assurances — that  is  their 
job — to  give  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Surgeon  General  that  the  State,  if 
it  receives  such  grant,  will  furnish  such 
other  services  and  materials  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  program. 
We  put  an  obligation  on  the  State  in 
order  to  help.  It  is  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  confident  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  the  majority  of  this  program, 
the  only  part  that  really  can  be  effec- 
tive beyond  the  limited  program  that  is 
in  existence  today,  to  be  cut  out.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.\RRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  certainly 
does  not  suggest  that  the  State  health 
departments  do  not  now  have  capable 
and  trained  people  who  are  now  engaged 
in  this  same  work. 

Mr.  H.\RRIS.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion, no  gearings,  nothing  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
ovei'whelmlng  testimony  was  that  they 
do  not  have  people  to  accomplish  this 
service.    This  is  additional  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dominick), 
there  were — ayes  25,  noes  37. 

So  tt)ie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fdllows: 

^AmCTi4metit  offered  by  Mr.  Ktl:  On  pegs 
6,  line  16.  following  the  word  "tetanus",  add 
thla  language:  "and  any  other  disease  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  determine". 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  the  5  minutes  to  explain  this 
amendment.  It  is  very  simple.  I  will 
begin  by  .assuming  that  every  single 
word  that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  this 
bill  today  is  aljsolutely  true  and  proceed 
from  that  point  to  say  that  if  all  of 
these  statements  are  true,  then  it  is  cer- 
tainly unreasonable  to  limit  the  appli- 
cation to  four  specific  diseases  when 
there  are  certainly  others  which  the 
Surgeon  General  might  prescribe  from 
time  to  time  that  mlnht  be  included. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Could  the  gentleman 
advise  the  Committee  what  other 
diseases  he  might  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  KYL  There  are  many  other 
di.sf  a«:es  that  could  be  at  one  time  or 
another  a  very  serious  problem  in  a  par- 
ticular community  or  an  even  larger 
area  such  as  a  county  or  State;  such 
a  disease  as  smallpox,  for  instance,  or 
even  one  that  has  been  mentioned, 
measles.  We  cannot  eliminate  mea.slcs 
by  vaccination  but  we  6an  definitely 
minimize  effects  by  innocUlations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  in  mind  any  particular  disease 
at  the  moment? 

Mr.  KTL.  There  is  none  stated  in 
this  amendment.  It  simply  says  the 
Surgeon  General  in  his  wisdom  can  de- 
termine, if  he  so  desires,  that  to  prevent 
an  epidemic  In  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and 
California  because  of  floods  or  because 
of  some  other  natural  hazard  or  because 
of  the  unexplainable  fact  of  epidemics, 
decides  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  participate  through  this  program 
in  trying  to  alleviate  the  misery  and 
suffering  attendant  to  a  particular 
disease.  As  I  say,  if  there  Is  merit  to 
anything  that  has  been  said  here  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  can  see  no  logical 
reason  whatsoever  for  failure  to  in- 
clude other  diseases  which  can  be  con- 
trolled through  innoculation  or  Immu- 
nization. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  was 
the  objection,  when  the  Secretary  came 
down,  that  this  is  a  scatter-gim  ap- 
proach. I  thought  we  tried  to  Iron  this 
out  and  deal  with  these  diseases  that  we 
feel  have  some  applicability  to  present 
day  reality.  We  tried  to  bring  some  rea- 
son to  the  program  and  we  did  not  leave 
it  in  the  discretion  of  some  administra- 
tor as  to  what  he  believes  ought  to  be 
done.  We  have  limited  this  program  to 
diseases  that  we  feel  are  confronting  us 
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with  problems  that  we  can  realistically 
try  to  cope  with  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  have  limited  this  to  two  particular 
categories  of  people — those  less  than  5 
and  those  who  the  testimony  reveals  at 
the  present  time  are  not  being  inocu- 
lated. I  think  we  have  tried  to  be  as 
reasonable  in  this  program  as  we  could. 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  with 
reference  to  this,  but  I  do  want  to  say  I 
would  question  whether  I  could  support  a 
bill  of  that  nature  with  no  more  evidence 
than  was  given  to  our  committee  as  to 
the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  scatter- 
gun  approach. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER      I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
committee  did  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  point?  And  the  language  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  bill,  as  the  gentle- 
man may  recall,  sent  down  by  the  Secre- 
tary. We  decided  that  we  would  pinpoint 
it  on  these  things  which  the  commit- 
tee during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
felt  were  really  needed.  This  matter  was 
considered  in  the  committee  and  the 
committee  In  fact  turned  down  this  lan- 
guage after  most  careful  consideration. 
We  put  on  a  limitation  of  3  years  and 
a  specific  program  to  accomplish  what 
we  felt  could  be  accomplished  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  say  this: 
The  committee  had  very  definite  reser- 
vations about  a  bill  that  would  work  and 
would  not  leave  this  to  some  bureaucrat 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done  rather 
than  relying  on  testimony  before  the 
committee  as  to  what  we  believed  was 
necessary  and  could  be  done  at  this  time 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DURNO.  I  just  want  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  things  for  children  are  the  after- 
effects or  complications  of  measles.  It 
it  is  not  the  disea.se,  it  is  the  sequelae, 
the  aftereffects,  the  complications! 
Those  are  indeed  serious.  If  we  want 
to  do  something  for  the  children  of 
America  we  should  certainly  include 
preventive  inoculation  to  minimize  the 
dangerous  complications. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  submit  an  amendment  on  that 
particular  matter  and  limit  it  to  measles, 
and  if  he  can  show  some  evidence  of  its 
effectiveness  I  think  he  might  get  the 
amendment  adopted.  I  would  not  be 
in  position  to  accept  it  on  the  sole  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. We  had  no  satisfactory  evidence 
about  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  very 
carefully  considered  the  need  for  includ- 
ing measles.  It  was  the  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  that  we  wei-e  not  at  a  point  where 
we  had  an  effective  vaccine,  although  it 
is  hoped  that  within  the  period  of  a 
year  or  two  some  specific  vaccine  will 
be  developed.  We  had  present  those 
heading  the  Chief  of  the  Epidemiological 
Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
from  down  in  Georgia,  and  it  was  con- 
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eluded  by  the  committee  that  there  would 
be  ample  time,  because  the  committee 
has  not  failed  to  respond  to  properly- 
supported  requests — ample  time  to  au- 
thorize programs  when  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  able  to  come  to  the  com- 
mittee with  the  assurance  that  they  have 
something  that  they  would  support  or 
certify  as  being  adequately  effective  to 
prevent  measles  or  any  other  disease. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  advised  the  committee  that 
they  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  the 
costs  would  be  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MOSS.     That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Consequently  we  had 
no  information  on  which  we  could  base 
action  to  get  to  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Was  the  original  request 
that  was  set  up  by  the  department  from 
downtown  in  respect  to  the  four 
diseases  here,  or  was  it  of  a  more  general 
nature? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  was  of  a  general  na- 
ture. However.  I  would  say  that  the 
cost  estimates  which  are  submitted  here 
in  connection  with  this  legislation  were 
predicated  on  the  cost  of  the  four  pro- 
grams specifically  stated.  We  had  testi- 
mony making  It  quite  clear  that  addi- 
tional estimates  could  not  be  given. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Kyl  I . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Loser,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10541),  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 699.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment; 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  re£ul  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  assist  States  and  communities  to 
carry  out  intensive  vaccination  programs 
designed  to  protect  their  populations, 
particularly  all  preschool  children, 
against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  tetanus." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  bill  H.R.  10541  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL   LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record  on  H.R.  10541. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  9822.  An  act  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act  of 
June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (43  D.S.C.  316g). 
may  be  added  to  the  national  forest. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

8.  2164.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  3203.  Ah  act  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Capehart,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


CONTINUATION   OP   AUTHORITY 
FOR  REGULATION  OF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pat  man],  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  ask  unanimous  cbnsent 
to  take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(S.  3161)  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
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conferees:  Messrs.  Patman,  Rains.  Mul- 
TiR,  BARKnT,  Kn^uRN.  McDoNOUGH.  and 

WIDNALL. 


SUPREME     COURT     DECISION     ON 
PRAYER   IN  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  shock  and  distaste 
for  the  appalling  decision  rendered  yes- 
terday by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
outlaws  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  this  decision, 
which  is  a  blow  to  the  very  foundations 
of  this  Nation,  will  arouse  and  offend  the 
American  people  to  an  unprecedented 
degree. 

This  decision  strikes  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  Republic  which  was  established 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  the  belief 
of  a  free  America  blessed  and  guided  by 
a  Divine  Being. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  wonderful  Constitution  were  written 
by  God-fearing  and  religious  men. 

Our  national  anthem,  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Barmer,"  contains  three  verses 
which  recognize  God  and  offers  a  prayer 
for  America. 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  United 
States  contains  these  w^ords: 

One  Nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  aU.- 

The  Congress  had  enacted  legislation 
which  calls  for  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
each  year. 

Our  monetary  coins  carry  the  inscrip- 
tion, "In  God  we  trust." 

Each  of  our  Presidents,  from  George 
Washington  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  has 
upon  assuming  his  office  asked  the  pro- 
tection and  help  of  God  and  has  taken 
the  oath  while  swearing  on  the  Holy 
Bible. 

Here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  the  other  body,  our  daily 
sessions  are  op)ened  by  prayer.  Our 
school  commencement  services  are  begun 
by  prayer.   Is  this  now  unlawful  ? 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  violates 
the  deeply  entrenched  and  highly  cher- 
ished spiritual  traditions  of  America — 
and  is  a  mockery  of  our  forefathers  who 
based  their  claim  for  a.  free  and  Inde- 
pendent new  nation  on  a  "firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  divine  providence." 

Tlie  ramifications  of  this  decision  com- 
mand our  urgent  examination. 

If  schoolchildren  in  public  schools  are 
forbidden  to  pray,  what  can  we  next  ex- 
pect? 

Shall  we  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
a  public  hall,  be  forbidden  to  pray?  And, 
what  of  opening  prayers  for  all  public 
events  thioughout  our  beloved  Nation? 
Shall  they  be  halted  by  the  Supreme 
Court? 

It  appears  the  Supreme  Court  would 
place  this  Nation  on  an  equal  plane  with 
Soviet  Russia  where  the  godless  and 
atheistic  Communist  rulers  permit  no 
mention  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

From  the  Supreme  Court  we  have 
heard  the  same  words  as  from  Russian 


Cosmonaut  Titov  whose  anti-Christ  ut- 
terances were  widely  publicized  during 
his  recent  ill-advised  and  ill-conceived 
visit  to  our  shores. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  a 
nation  which  has  acknowledged  and 
pledged  its  very  existence  to  God  could 
produce  a  judicial  body  that  would  decide 
it  is  unconstitutional  for  our  children  to 
publicly  and  simply  declare  their  belief 
in  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  indeed  late 
for  America,  when  we  would  deny  our 
God  from  whom  all  our  blessings  flow. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  separation 
of  church  and  state;  it  is  a  question  of 
oppression  of  religion  in  America. 

It  is  my  wish  to  denounce  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  I  consider  an 
affront  to  every  American,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  religion. 


FBI    AGENTS    TRAILING    ALLEGED 
DRUG  PIRATES 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1961.  I  submitted  a  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body,  H  R.  6811. 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  protection 
of  American  manufacturers  from  theft 
of  patent  rights  and  formulas  of  drug 
and  pharmaceutical  products. 

This  bill  remains  in  committee  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  feel,  with  some 
pride  in  authorship,  it  is  one  of  the  more 
important  pieces  of  legislation  submitted 
to  this  Congress. 

The  need  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  demonstrated  most  clearly  by  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
June  21,  1962,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Troan.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Troan  points 
out  the  tremendous  expenditures  by  our 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  in  the 
field  of  research  to  develop  the  so-called 
miracle  drugs  which  have  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  countless  lives  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
world. 

The  theft  of  these  patents  has  become 
a  big  business,  and,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
the  greatest  purchaser  of  these  drugs 
manufactured  from  stolen  patents  is  the 
U.S.  Government. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we.  as  a 
nation,  should  compound  this  theft  and 
lack  of  ethics  by  purchasing  such 
pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  this 
fine  article  by  Mr.  Ti-oan: 

New  Yokk  and  Italian  Firms  Involved — FBI 
Agents  Trailing  Alleged  Drug  Pirates 

(By  John  Troan) 

The  FBI  Is  hot  on  the  trail  of  an  alleged 
international  ring  of  drug  pirates. 

Scores  of  agents  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation — plus  authorities  In  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  Middle  East — have  been 
combing  three  continents  for  months  to  un- 
ravel the  fantastic  case. 


Involved  Is  the  aUeged  theft  of  chemical 
secrets  from  a  leading  pharmaceutical  firm 
in  New  York  and  their  purported  sole  to  six 
drug  companies  in  Italy — including  one  said 
to  be  headed  by  a  Member  of  the  Italian 
Senate 

The  secrets  deal  with  the  production  of 
four  miracle  drugs  made  by  Lederle  Lab- 
oratories In  Pearl  River,  N.T..  a  division  of 
the  American  Cyanamld  Co. 

SPENT  tI2.S  MILUCM 

Lederle  says  It  spent  noore  than  tia.S  mil- 
lion over  a  16-year  period  to  develop  Uiese 
drugs — an  antiarthrltla  hormone,  Arlstocao-t, 
and  the  antibiotics,  Aureomyclu.  Achromy- 
cin,  and    Declomycln. 

According  to  sworn  statements  Just  filed 
by  Lederle  with  a  New  York  City  court,  top 
trade  secrets — including  key  drug  samples 
and  even  company-bred  "genns"  which  serve 
as  microscopic  medicine  makers  In  the  pro- 
duction of  antibiotics — were  pirated  from  Its 
labs  and  illicitly  sold  to  Italian  firms  for 
payoITs  that  reportedly  ranged  from  450,000 
to  111 0.000. 

The  statements  indicate  some  drug  sam- 
ples were  toted  around  In  shoebozes  and 
some  micro-orgnnlsms  were  spirited  out  of 
the  country  in  .'mall  metal  clgnr  tubes  after 
being  housed  In  a  kitchen  refrigerator. 

KIOHTETN -MONTH  PBOBE 

The  case  has  been  brought  to  the  fore  by 
Lederle  Itself.  Its  detectives  capped  an  18- 
month  investigation  by  getting  statements— 
in  the  past  2  weeks— from  three  persons  who 
swore  they  took  part  In  the  scheme. 

These  statements,  describing  operations  of 
the  alleged  drug  ring,  have  been  filed  with 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Markewich.  Two  of  them  name  Dr, 
Sidney  M.  Fox.  former  chemist  for  Lederle, 
as  ringleader. 

Dr.  Fox,  42.  of  SprUig  Valley,  NT.,  worked 
for  Lederle  for  5  years  before  quitting  in 
September  1959.  He  now  heads  Kim  Lab- 
oratories in  SufTern.  N.Y.,  which  Lederle  con- 
tends was  the  front  for  the  operation. 

Justice  Markewich  has  Issued  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  forbidding  Dr.  Fox  to 
dispose  of  any  Lederle  property  which  might 
be  in  his  possession  illegally.  The  company 
also  wants  the  court  to  name  a  receiver  to 
whom  Dr.  Fox  would  have  to  surrender  con- 
fidential documents  the  firm  claims  be  stlU 
has. 

nCHTS   SUIT 

Dr.  Fox  is  fighting  this,  as  well  as  a  coxi- 
tempt-of-court  conviction  which  grew  out 
of  hl.s  refusal  to  answer  qtiestlons  as  a  wit- 
ness In  another  suit  filed  against  an  alleged 
accomplice,  Nathan  Sharff.  an  official  of  Bl- 
organlc  Laboratories,  East  Paterson,  NJ.  In 
that  proceeding,  in  the  UJ3.  district  court 
in  Newark,  N  J.,  Dr  Fox  took  the  fifth 
amendment  62  times. 

Lederle,  in  its  civil  suits,  is  seeking  15 
million  damages  from  Dr.  Fox  and  a  similar 
amount  from  Mr.  SharST. 

It  also  wants  t5  million  from  Ello  Salvettl, 
an  Italian  who  allegedly  served  as  go- 
between  In  negotiating  deals  for  Dr.  Fox. 
But  Lederle  has  not  been  able  to  serve  Mr. 
Salvettl  with  the  necessary  legal  papers.  Mr. 
Salvettl  Is  believed  to  be  either  In  his  native 
Italy  or  in  Canada. 

CHECKING 

The  FBI  Is  checking  to  find  out  if  any 
crimlual  violations  have  occurred.  For  one 
thing,  property  allegedly  stolen  from  Lederle 
has  been  traced  across  State  lines  and  even 
to  Rome.  In  fact,  one  Italian  company  has 
returned  to  Lederle  drug  samples  purportedly 
bought  from  Dr  Fox. 

I.«derle  holds  patent  rights  to  all  the  drugs, 
and  some  of  the  Italian  firms  allegedly  in- 
volved In  the  dealings  have,  in  turn,  been 
selling  medicine  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

One  of  these  is  IBI  (lustltuto  Blochlmlco 
Itallano).  According  to  John  Cancelarlch, 
former  chemical  engineer  for  Lederle,  IBI's 
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president  Is  Antonio  Cremlslnl — "%  senator 
in  the  Italian  Oovisrnment." 

Mr.  Cancelarlch,  aa,  now  IWe*  In  Milan, 
Italy.  In  his  sworn  afldavlt,  he  told  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Cremlslnl  when  Mr.  Salvettl  was  try- 
ing to  swing  a  $60,000  deal  to  sell  IBI  enough 
Information  to  make  declomycln.  He  said 
the  deal  went  through. 

Mr.  Cancelarlch  also  told  of  stealing  con- 
fidential production  records,  purified  drug 
samples  and  homegrown  micro-organisms 
from  I-ederle  for  Dr.  Pox.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Cancelarlch  still  worked  for  Lederle. 
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SUPREME      COURT     DECISION      ON 
PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  and  for 
all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  360,000  people 
In  that  district,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr, 
Justice  Stewart  for  his  able  and  cou- 
rageous dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Engel  et  al.  against  ViUle.  Jr..  et  al.. 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  June 
25.  19«2,  which  in  effect,  held  uncon- 
stitutional the  lawful  order  of  a  public 
school  official  which  provided  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  be  individually,  volun- 
tarily said,  aloud,  at  the  beginning  of 
eachschoolday: 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  ovir  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
with  which  I  cannot  agree,  and  which 
appears  to  utterly  unacceptable  to  so 
many,  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  and  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  are.  as  fol- . 
lows: 

(Supreme    Court    of    the    United    Sta tea- 
No.  468.  October  Term.  1961 1 
Stxvkn    I.    Emozi^    kt   u...    PrrmoKBta,    » 

WnxiAM  J.  VmuLx,  Ja.,  et  ai.. 
(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
€rf  New  Tork.) 
(J\ine  23.  I9«2.) 

Mr.  JusUcc  Black  deUTered  the  opinion  of 
the  Cotirt. 

The  respondent  Bdard  of  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  EMstrict  No.  9.  New  Hyde 
Park,  NY.,  acting  In  its  cffldal  capacity  un- 
der State  law,  directed  the  school  district's 
principal  to  cause  the  following  prayer  to 
be  said  aloud  by  each  class  In  the  presence 
of  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
day: 

"Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  TTiee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country." 

This  dally  procedure  was  adopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  re- 
gents, a  governmental  agency  created  by  the 
State  constitution  to  which  the  New  Tork 
Legislature  has  granted  broad  supervisory. 
executive,  and  legislative  powers  over  the 
Sftate's  public  school  system.'     These  State 


■  See  New  York  CJoriiUtuUon.  art.  V,  sec. 
4:  New  York  Education  Law,  seca.  101, 
120  et  seq.,  202.  214-219.  224.  246  et  sea.,  704, 
and  801  et  teq. 


officials  composed  the  prayer  which  they 
recommended  and  published  as  a  part  of 
their  "Statement  on  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Training  In  the  Schoc^s,"  saying:  "We  bellcTe 
that  this  statement  will  be  subscribed  to  by 
all  men  and  women  of  good  will,  and  we  call 
upon  all  of  them  to  aid  in  giving  life  to 
our  program." 

Shortly  after  the  practice  of  reciting  the 
regents*  prayer  was  adopted  by  the  school 
district,  the  parents  of  10  pupils  brought 
this  action  In  a  New  York  State  court,  In- 
sisting that  use  of  this  official  prayer  In  the 
public  schools  was  contrary  to  the  beliefs, 
religions,  or  religious  practices  of  both  them- 
selves and  their  children.  Among  other 
things,  these  parents  challenged  the  consti- 
tutionality of  both  the  State  law  authoriz- 
ing the  school  district  to  direct  the  use  of 
prayer  in  public  schools  and  the  school  dis- 
trict's regulation  ordering  the  recitation  of 
this  partictilar  prayer  on  the  ground  that 
these  actions  of  official  governmental  agen- 
cies violate  that  part  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  com- 
mands that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  "religion" — a 
command  which  was  "made  applicable  to  the 
State  of  New  York  by  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  said  Constitution."  The  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  over  the  dissents  of  Judges 
Dye  and  Fuld,  sustained  an  order  of  the  lower 
State  courts  which  had  upheld  the  power  of 
New  York  to  use  the  regents'  prayer  as  a 
part  of  the  daily  procedures  of  its  public 
schools  so  long  as  the  schools  did  not  compel 
any  pupil  to  Join  In  the  prayer  over  his  or 
his  parents'  objection  •  We  granted  certiorari 
to  review  this  important  decision  Involving 
rights  protected  by  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments.* 

We  think  that  by  using  Its  public  school 
system  to  encourage  recitation  of  the  re- 
gent s  prayer,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
adopted  a  practice  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the    establishment    clause.      There    can.    of 


» 10  N.Y.  2d  174.  176  N.K.  2d  579.  The  trial 
court's  opinion,  which  Is  reported  at  18  Mlsc 
2d  659,  191  N.Y.S.  ad  463.  had  made  It  clear 
that  the  board  of  education  must  set  up 
some  sort  of  procedures  to  protect  those  who 
objected  to  reciting  the  prayer;  "This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  rights  accorded  peUUoners 
and  their  children  under  the  'free  exercise' 
clause  do  not  mandate  safeguards  against 
such  embarrafsments  and  pressures.  It  is 
enough  on  this  score,  however,  that  regula- 
tions, such  as  were  adopted  by  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Education  in  connection  with 
Its  released  time  program,  be  adopted,  mak- 
ing clear  that  neither  teachers  nor  any  other 
school  authority  may  comment  on  participa- 
tion or  nonpartlclpatlon  In  the  exercise  nor 
suggest  or  require  that  any  poetiu-e  or  lan- 
guage be  used  or  dress  be  worn  or  be  not  used 
or  not  worn.  Nonpartlclpatlon  may  take 
the  form  either  of  remaining  silent  during 
the  exercise,  or  if  the  parent  or  chUd  so 
desires,  of  being  excused  entirely  from  the 
exercise.  Such  regulations  must  also  make 
provision  for  those  nonparticipanta  who  are 
to  be  excused  from  the  prayer  exercise.  The 
exact  provision  to  be  made  Is  a  matter  for 
decision  by  the  board,  rather  than  the  court, 
within  the  framework  of  constitutional  re- 
quirements. Within  that  framework  would 
fall  a  provision  that  prayer  participants  pro- 
ceed to  a  common  assembly  while  nonpar- 
tlclpants  attend  other  rooms,  or  that  non- 
partlclpants  be  permitted  to  arrive  at  school 
a  few  minutes  late  or  to  attend  separate 
opening  exercises,  or  any  other  method  which 
treats  with  equality  both  participants  and 
nonpartlclpants."  18  Misc.  2d.  at  696.  191 
N.Y.S.  2d.  at  492-493.  See  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Appellate  Division  affirming  that  of 
the  trial  court,  reported  at  11  App,  Div.  2d 
340.  206  N.YB.  2d  183. 
>368  U.S.  924. 


cotiTse,  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's  pro- 
gram of  dally  classroom  Invocation  of  God's 
blesfings  as  prescribed  In  the  regents'  prayer 
Is  a  religious  activity.  It  is  a  solemn  avowal 
of  divine  faith  and  supplication  for  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of 
such  a  prayer  has  always  been  religious, 
none  of  the  respondents  has  denied  this  and 
the  trial  court  expressly  so  found: 

"The  religious  nature  of  prayer  was  rec- 
ognized by  Jefferson  and  has  been  concurred 
In  by  theological  writers,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  State  courts  and  administrative 
officials,  Including  New  York's  Commissioner 
of  Education.  A  committee  of  the  New  York 
legislature  has  agreed. 

"The  board  of  regents  as  amicus  curiae, 
the  respondents  and  Intervenors  all  concede 
the  religious  nature  of  prayer,  but  seek  to 
dlstingfulsh  this  prayer  because  it  Is  based 
on   our  spiritual   heritage."* 

The  petitioners  contend  among  other 
things  that  the  State  laws  requiring  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  regents'  prayer  must  be 
struck  down  as  a  violation  of  tlie  establish- 
ment clause  because  that  prayer  was  com- 
posed by  governmental  officials  as  a  part  of 
a  governmental  program  to  further  religious 
beliefs.  For  this  reason,  petitioners  argue, 
the  State's  use  of  the  regents'  prayer  in  lt» 
public  school  system  breaches  the  constitu- 
tional wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  SUte.  We  agree  with  that  contention 
since  we  think  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that 
In  this  coimtry  It  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  very 
practice  of  establishing  governmentally 
composed  prayers  for  religious  services  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which  caused  many  of 
our  early  colonUts  to  leave  England  and  seek 
religious  freedom  In  America.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  was  created  under 
governmental  direction  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  acts  of  Parliament  In  1543  and 
1549,'  set  out  in  minute  detail  the  accepted 
form  and  content  of  prayer  and  other  re- 
ligious ceremonies  to  be  xised  in  the  estab- 
lished, tax-supported  Church  of  England.* 
The  controversies  over  the  book  and  what 
should  be  its  contents  repeatedly  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  peace  of  that  country  as  the 
accepted  forms  of  prayer  in  the  established 
church  changed  with  the  views  of  the  par- 
ticular ruler  that  happened  to  be  In  control 
at  the  time.'  Powerful  groups  represent- 
ing some  of  the  varying  religious  views  of 


1 


« 18  Misc.  2d,  at  671-672.  191  N.Y.S  2d  at 
468-469 

»2  and  3  Edward  VT.  c.  1,  entitled  "An  act 
for  Uniformity  of  Service  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments  throughout  the  Realm"; 
3  &  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10,  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  abolishing  and  putting  away  of  divers 
Books  and  Images." 

•  The  provision  of  the  various  versions  of 
the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  are  set  out  In 
broad  outline  In  the  Encylopedla  Brltannlca, 
vol.  18  (1967  ed.),  pp.  420-423.  For  a  more 
complete  description,  see  Pullan,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Book  o*  Common  Prayer"  (1900). 

*The  first  major  revision  of  the  "Book  of 
Common  Prayer"  was  made  In  1652  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  5  ft  6  Edward  VI, 
c.  1.  In  1563,  Edward  VI  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mary  who  abolished  the  "Book  of 
Commcm  Prayer"  entirely.  1  Marv,  c.  2. 
But  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  In  1558, 
the  Book  was  restored  with  Important  altera- 
tions from  the  form  It  had  been  given  by 
Edward  VI.  1  Elizabeth,  c.  2  The  resent- 
ment to  this  amended  form  of  the  Book  was 
kept  firmly  under  control  during  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  but,  up>on  her  death  In  160S,  a 
petition  signed  by  mere  than  1,000  Puritan 
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the  people  struggled  among  themselves  to 
Impress  their  particular  views  upon  the 
Government  and  obtain  amendments  of  the 
book  more  suitable  to  their  respective  no- 
tions of  bow  religious  services  should  be 
conducted  in  order  that  the  oflBcial  religious 
establishment  would  advance  their  particu- 
lar religious  Ijellefs."  Other  groups,  lacking 
the  necessary  political  power  to  Influence 
the  Government  on  the  matter,  decided  to 
leave  England  and  its  established  church 
and  seek  freedom  in  America  from  England's 
governmentally  ordained  and  supported 
religion. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  history  that 
when  some  of  the  very  groups  which  had 
most  strenuously  opposed  the  established 
Church  of  England  found  themselves  suffi- 
ciently in  control  of  colonial  governments 
in  this  country  to  write  their  own  prayers 
Into  law.  they  passed  laws  making  their  own 
religion  the  official  religion  of  their  respec- 
tive colonies.*  Indeed,  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  there  were  estab- 
lished churches  in  at  least  8  of  the 
13  former  Colonies  and  established  re- 
ligions   in    at    least    4    of     the    other    5."' 


ministers  was  presented  to  King  James  I 
asking  for  further  alterations  in  the  Book. 
Some  alterations  were  made  and  the  Book 
retained  substantially  this  form  until  it  was 
completely  suppressed  again  in  1645  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  successful  Puritan  Revolution. 
Shortly  after  the  restoration  in  1^60  of 
Charles  II.  the  Book  was  again  reintroduced. 
13  &  14  Charles  11,  c.  4.  and  again  with  al- 
terations. Rather  than  accept  this  form  of 
the  Book  some  2,000  Puritan  ministers 
vacated  their  benefits,  iee  generally  PuUan, 
'The  History  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."  (1900).  pp.  vll-xvl;  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (1957  ed.).  vol.  18.  pp.  421-432. 

•  For  example,  the  Puritans  twice  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer"  and  once  attempted  to  destroy  it. 
The  story  of  their  struggle  to  modify  the 
Book  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  is  vividly 
summarized  in  Pullan.  "History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer."  at  p.  xlli:  "The  King 
actively  supported  those  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  were  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate Its  Catholic  character  and  maintain 
the  ceremonial  which  Elizabeth  had  ap- 
proved. Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  leader  of  this  school.  Equally  reso- 
lute in  his  opposition  to  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva,  he  enjoyed 
the  hatred  of  both  Jesuit  and  Calvlnist.  He 
helped  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  made 
large  concessions  to  the  uncouth  habits  of 
Presbyterian  worship,  to  draw  up  a  'Book 
of  Common  Prayer  for  Scotland."  It  con- 
tained a  Communion  OflSce  resembling  that 
of  the  book  of  1549.  It  came  into  use  in  1637, 
and  met  with  a  bitter  and  barbarous  op- 
position. The  vigor  of  the  Scottish  Prot- 
estants strengthened  the  hands  of  their 
English  sympathisers.  Laud  and  Charles 
were  executed.  Episcopacy  was  abolished, 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer'  was 
prohibited." 

'  For  a  description  of  some  of  the  laws 
enacted  by  early  theocratic  governments  in 
New  England,  see  Parrlngton,  "Main  Cur- 
rents in  American  Thought"  (1930),  vol.  1. 
pp.  5-50;  Whipple,  "Our  Ancient  Liberties'" 
(1927).  pp.  63-78;  Wertenbaker,  "The  Puri- 
tan Oligarchy"  (1947). 

"  The  Church  of  England  was  the  estab- 
lished church  of  at  least  five  colonies: 
Maryland,  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  There  seems  to  be 
some  controversy  as  to  whether  that  church 
was  officially  established  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
ceived substantial  support  from  those  States. 
ti«e  Cobb.  "The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
America"  ( 1902) ,  pp.  338.  408.  In  Massachu- 
setts. New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  the 
C  -ngregattonallst  Church  was  officially  es- 


But  the  successful  Revolution  against  Eng- 
lish political  domination  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  intense  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
establishing  religion  by  law.  This  opposition 
crystallized  rapidly  into  an  eflTectlve  political 
force  in  Virginia  where  the  minority  religious 
groups  such  as  Presbyterians.  Lutherans. 
Quakers,  and  Baptists  had  gained  such 
strength  that  the  adherents  to  the  estab- 
lished Episcopal  Church  were  actually  a  nil- 
norlty  themselves.  In  1786-86,  those  op- 
posed to  the  established  Church,  led  by 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who, 
though  themselves  not  members  of  any  of 
these  dissenting  religious  groups,  opposed  all 
religious  establishments  by  law  on  grounds 
of  principle,  obtained  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  "Virginia  Bill  for  Religious  Liberty"' 
by  which  all  religious  groups  were  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  so  far  as  the  State  was  con- 
cerned." Similar  though  less  far-reaching 
legislation  was  being  considered  and  passed 
In  other  States." 

By  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, our  history  shows  that  there  was  a 
widespread  awareness  among  many  Ameri- 
cans of  the  dangers  of  a  union  of  church 
and  state.  These  people  knew,  some  of  them 
from  bitter  personal  exp>erience,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  worship  in  his  own  way  lay  in 
the  Government's  placing  its  ofllclal  stamp 
of  approval  upon  one  particular  kind  of 
prayer  or  one  particular  form  of  religious 
services.  They  knew  the  anguish,  hardship, 
and  bitter  strife  that  could  come  when  zeal- 
ous religious  groups  struggled  with  one  an- 
other to  obtain  the  Government's  stamp  of 
approval  from  each  King,  Queen,  or  protector 
that  came  to  temporary  power.  The  Con- 
stitution was  Intended  to  avert  a  part  of  this 
danger  by  leaving  the  Government  of  this 
country  in  the  hands  of  the  people  rather 
than  in  the  hands  of  any  monarch.  But 
this  safeguard  was  not  enough.  Our  found- 
ers were  no  more  willing  to  let  the  content 
of  their  prayers  and  their  privilege  of  pray- 
ing whenever  they  pleased  be  Influenced  by 
the  ballot  box  than  they  were  to  let  these 
vital  matters  of  personal  conscience  depend 
upon  the  succession  of  monarchs.  The  first 
amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution 
to  stand  as  a  guarantee  that  neither  the 
power  nor  the  prestige  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  used  to  control,  support 
or  Influence  the  kinds  of  prayer  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  say — that  the  people's  re- 
ligions must  not  be  subjected  to  the  pres- 
sures of  Government  for  change  each  time 
a  new  political  administration  is  elected  to 
office.     Under  that  amendment's  prohibition 


tabllshed.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
all  Christian  sects  were  treated  equally  in 
most  situations  but  Catholics  were  dis- 
criminated against  in  some  respects.  See 
generally  Cobb.  "The  Rise  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty in  America"  (1902) .  In  Rhode  Island  all 
Protestants  enjoyed  equal  privileges  but  it 
is  not  clear  whether  Catholics  were  allowed 
to  vote.  Compare  Flske,  "The  Critical  Pe- 
riod in  American  History"  (1899),  p.  76  with 
Cobb,  "The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
America"  (1902),  pp.  437-438. 

"12  Henlng,  SUtutes  of  Virginia  (1823). 
84,  entitled  "An  act  for  establishing  reli- 
gious freedom."  The  story  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  enactment  of  this  law  was 
reviewed  In  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education, 
330  US.  1.  both  by  the  Court,  at  pp.  11-13, 
and  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Rutledge,  at  pp.  33-42.  See  also  Flske,  "The 
Critical  Period  in  American  History"  (1899). 
pp.  78-82;  James,  "The  Struggle  for  Reli- 
gious Liberty  in  Virginia"  (1900);  Thom, 
"The  Struggle  for  Religious  Freedom  in  Vir- 
ginia: The  Baptists"  (1900);  Cobb.  "The 
Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America"  (1902) . 
pp    74-115.  482-499. 

■-  See  Cobb.  "The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty 
in  America"  ( 1902) ,  pp.  482-509. 


against  governmental  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, as  reinforced  by  the  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Government  in  this  coun- 
try, be  it  State  or  Federal,  U  without  power 
to  prescribe  by  law  any  particular  form  of 
prayer  which  is  to  be  used  as  an  official 
prayer  In  carrying  on  any  program  of  gov- 
ernmentally sponsored  religious  activity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's 
State  prayer  program  officially  establishes  the 
religious  beliefs  embodied  In  the  regents' 
prayer.  The  respondents"  argument  to  the 
contrary,  which  is  largely  baaed  upon  the 
contention  that  the  regents'  prayer  Is  "uon- 
denomlnational"  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  modified  and  approved  by  State 
courts,  does  not  require  all  pupils  to  recite 
the  prayer  but  permits  those  who  wish  to  do 
BO  to  remain  silent  or  be  excused  from  the 
room.  Ignores  the  essential  nature  of  the 
program's  constitutional  defects.  Neither 
the  fact  that  the  prayer  may  be  denomina- 
tionally neutral,  nor  the  fact  that  its  ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  the  students  U  vol- 
untary can  serve  to  free  it  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  establishment  clause,  as  it  might 
from  the  free  exercise  clause,  of  the  1st 
amendment,  both  of  which  are  operative 
against  the  States  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Although  these  two  .clauses 
may  in  certain  instances  overlap,  they  forbid 
two  quite  different  kinds  of  governmental 
encroachment  upon  religious  freedom.  The 
establishment  clause,  unlike  the  free  exercise 
clause,  does  not  depend  upon  any  showing 
of  direct  governmental  compulsion  and  is 
violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
establish  an  official  religion  whether  those 
laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  nonobserv- 
ing  Individuals  or  not.  This  Is  not  to  say, 
of  course,  that  laws  officially  prescribing  a 
particular  form  of  religious  worship  do  not 
Involve  coercion  of  such  Individuals. 

When  the  power,  prestige  and  financial 
support  of  government  is  placed  behind  a 
particular  religious  belief,  the  indirect  co- 
ercive preesure  upon  religious  minorities  to 
conform  to  the  prevailing  officially  approved 
religion  Is  plain  But  the  purjxises  under- 
lying the  establishment  clause  go  much 
further  than  that.  Its  first  and  most  im- 
mediate purpose  rested  on  the  belief  that 
a  union  of  government  and  religion  tends 
to  destroy  government  and  to  degrade  re- 
ligion. The  history  of  governmentally  es- 
tablished religion,  both  in  Sngland  and  in 
this  country,  showed  that  whenever  govern- 
ment had  allied  Itself  with  one  particular 
form  of  religion,  the  Inevitable  result  had 
been  that  it  had  Inciirred  the  hatred,  dis- 
respect and  even  contempt  of  those  who 
held  contrary  beliefs."  That  same  history 
showed  that  many  people  had  lost  their  re- 
spect for  any  religion  that  had  relied  upon 
the  support  of  government  to  spread  its 
faith.'*       The     establishment     clause     thus 


""(A)ttempta  to  enforce  by  legal  sanc- 
tions, acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  proportion 
of  citizens,  tend  to  enervate  the  laws  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  society. 
If  it  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law  which 
is  not  generally  deemed  necessary  or  sal- 
utary, what  must  be  the  case  where  it  is 
deemed  invalid  and  dangerous?  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  Impotency  in  the  Government,  on  its  gen- 
eral authority."  "Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance Against  Religious  Assessments,  II 
Writings  of  Madison,"  183,  190 

"  "It  Is  moreover  to  weaken  in  those  who 
profess  this  religion  a  pious  confidence  in 
its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage  of 
Its  author;  and  to  foster  in  those  who  still 
reject  it,  a  suspicion  that  its  friends  are  too 
conscious  of  its  fallacies,  to  trust  It  to  its 
own  merits.  •  •  •  [E|xperlence  wltnesaeth 
that  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  re- 
ligion, have  had  a  contrary  operation.  Dur- 
ing almost   15  centuries,   has  the   legal   es- 
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stands  as  an  expression  of  principle  on  the 
part  of  the  founders  of  our  Constitution  that 
religion  is  too  persona],  too  sacred,  too  holy, 
to  permit  Its  "unhallowed  perversion"  by  a 
civil  m.iglstrate.i*  Another  purpose  of  the 
establishment  clause  rested  upon  an  aware- 
ness of  the  historical  fact  that  government- 
ally  established  religions  and  rellgloxis  perse- 
cutions go  hand  In  hand."  The  founders 
knew  that  only  a  fe\»  years  after  the  "Book 
of  Common  Prayer"  became  the  only  ac- 
cepted form  of  religious  services  in  the  es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  an  act  of  uni- 
formity was  passed  to  compel  all  Englishmen 
to  attend  those  services  and  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  conduct  or  attend  re- 
ligious gatherings  of  any  other  kind  "—a 
law  which  was  consiatently  flouted  by  dis- 
senting religious  groups  in  England  axKl 
which  contributed  to  widespread  persccu- 
Uons  of  people  like  John  Bunyan  who  per- 
sUted  in  holding  "unlawful  (religious)  meet- 
ings •   •  •  to  the  great  disturbance  and  dis- 
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tabllshment  of  ChrlsUanity  been  on  trial 
What  have  been  Its  frtilts?  More  or  less  In 
all  places,  pride  and  Ifidolence  In  the  clergy; 
ignorance  and  servility  In  the  laity;  In  both, 
superstition,  bigotry  and  persecution.  En- 
quire of  the  teachers  at  Chrl.stlanlty  for  the 
ages  In  which  It  ap|)eRred  in  Its  greatest 
luster;  those  of  every  .sect,  point  to  the  ages 
prior  to  Its  Incorporation  with  civil  policy  " 
Id.  at  187. 

"  "Memorial  and  jlrmonstrance  Against 
Religious  Asaessnientg,  II  Writings  of  Madi- 
son." at  187. 

••"(Tlhe  proposed  e«tabllshment  1b  a  de- 
parture from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  MjUwn  to  the  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed of  every  nation  and  religion,  prom- 
ised a  luster  to  our  country,  and  an  acces- 
sion to  the  number  of  Its  citizens.  What  a 
melancholy  mark  Is  tJie  bill  of  sudden  de- 
generacy? Instead  of  holding  forth  an 
asylum  to  the  persecuted.  It  is  Itself  a  signal 
of  persecution.  •  •  •  tUstant  as  It  may  be. 
in  Its  present  form,  ftom  the  Inquisition  It 
differs  from  It  only  Ih  degree  The  one  Is 
the  first  step,  the  other  the  last  In  the  career 
of  Intolerance.  The  magnanimous  sufferer 
under  thls'cruel  scourge  in  foreign  regions, 
must  view  the  bill  as  a  beacon  on  otir  coast, 
warning  him  to  seek  some  other  haven! 
where  liberty  and  philanthropy  In  their  due 
extent  may  offer  a  more  certain  repose  from 
his  troubles."    Id.  at  Ite. 

"5  and  6  Edward  Vi;  c.  1.  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  uniformity  of  service  and  admlnls- 
traUon  of  sacraments  throughout  the 
realm."  "This  act  was  repealed  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  but  revived  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth.  See  note  7.  supra.  The 
reasons  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this 
statute  were  set  out  In  Its  preamble:  "Where 
there  hath  been  a  very  godly  order  set  forth 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  for  common 
prayer  and  administration  of  sacraments  to 
be  used  in  the  mother  tongue  within  the 
Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God  and  the  primitive  church,  very 
comfortable  to  all  good  people  desiring  to 
live  In  Christian  contersatlon.  and  most 
profitable  to  the  estate  of  this  realm,  upon 
the  which  the  mercy,  favor,  and  blessing 
of  Almighty  God  Is  In  ro  wise  so  readily  and 
plenteously  poured  as  by  common  prayers, 
due  using  of  the  sacraments,  and  often 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  devoUon 
of  the  he;irers:  (1)  And  yet  this  notwith- 
standing, a  great  number  of  people  In  divers 
parts  of  this  realm,  following  their  own 
sensuality,  and  living  either  without  knowl- 
edge or  due  fear  of  God,  do  willfully  and 
damnably  before  Almighty  God  abstain  and 
refuse  to  come  to  their  parish  churches  and 
other  places  where  common  prayer,  admln- 
IsUatlon  of  the  sacraments,  and  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God.  i«  used  upon  Sundays 
wid  other  days  ordalneA  to  be  holy  days." 


traction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom. •  •  •••«•  And  they  knew  that  similar 
persecutions  had  received  the  sanction  of 
law  in  several  of  the  colonies  in  this  coun- 
try soon  after  the  establishment  of  official 
rellglona  in  those  colonies."  It  was  in  large 
part  to  get  completely  away  from  this  sort 
erf  systematic  religious  persecution  that  the 
founders  brought  into  being  our  Nation,  our 
Constitution,  and  our  Bill  of  Rights  with  its 
prohibition  against  any  governmental  es- 
tablishment of  religion.  The  New  York  laws 
officially  prescribing  the  regents'  prayer  are 
inconsistent  with  both  the  purposes  of  the 
establishment  clause  and  with  the  establish- 
ment clause  Itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  apply  the  Con- 
stitution In  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  State 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religloua 
Eervices  in  public  schools  Is  to  indicate  a  hos- 
tility toward  religion  or  toward  prayer.  Noth- 
ing, of  course,  could  be  more  wrong.  The 
history  of  man  Is  inseparable  from  the  his- 
tory of  religion.  And  perhaps  it  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  since  the  beginning  of  that 
history  many  people  have  devoutly  believed 
that  "More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
than  this  world  dreams  of  "  It  was  doubtless 
largely  due  to  men  who  believed  this  that 
there  grew  up  a  sentiment  that  caused  men 
to  leave  the  cross-currents  of  officially  estab- 
lished state  religions  and  religious  persecu- 
tion In  Europe  and  come  this  country  filled 
with  the  hope  that  they  could  find  a  place  in 
which  they  could  pray  when  they  pleased  to 
the  God  of  their  faith  in  the  language  they 
chose."     And  there  were  men  of  this  same 


"  Bunyan 's  own  account  of  his  trial  As  set 
forth  in  "A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of 
Mr.  John  Bunyan,"  reprinted  In  "Grace 
Abounding"  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
(Brown  ed   1907).  at  103-132. 

"For  a  vivid  account  of  some  of  these 
persecuUons.  see  Wertenbaker.  "The  Purl- 
tan  OUgarchy"  (1947). 

» Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  sort  of 
men  who  came  to  this  country  for  precisely 
that  reason  is  Roger  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  been  described  as 
"the   truest    Christian    amongst   many    who 
sincerely  desired  to  be  Christian."     Parrlng- 
ton. "Main  Currents  of  American  Thought" 
(1930).  vol.  1.  at  p.  74.     Williams,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  believed 
that  separation   was   necessary   in    order    to 
protect  the  church  from  the  danger  of  de- 
struction which  he  thought  inevitably  fiowed 
from  control   by  even   the  best-lntentloned 
civil  authorities:   "The  unknowing  zeale  of 
Constantine  and  other  Emperours,  did  more 
to  hurt  Christ  Jesus  his  Crowne  and  King- 
dome  then  the  raging  fury  of  the  most  bloody 
Neroes.     In   the    persecutions    of    the   later, 
Christians  were  sweet  and  fragrant,  like  spice 
pounded  and  beaten  in  morters:  But  those 
good  Emperours.  persecuting  some  erroneous 
persons,  Arrlus.  &c.  and  advancing  the  pro- 
fess© urs  of  some  truths  of  Christ  (for  there 
was  no  small  number  of  truths  lost  in  those 
times)  and  maintaining  their  religion  by  the 
material!  sword,  I  say  by  this  meanes  Chris- 
tUnlty   was   eccllpsed.    and   the   professours 
of    it    fell    a£leep.  •   •    •••      Williams.    "The 
Bloody  Tenent.  of  Persecution,  for  cause  of 
Conscience."    discussed.    In    "A    Conference 
between  Truth  and  Peace"   (London.   1644), 
reprinted  In  Naragansett  Club  PubllcaUons, 
vol.  in,  p.  184.     To  Williams.  It  was  no  part 
of   the    business   or   competence   of   a   civil 
magistrate  to  Interfere  In  religious  matters: 
"(Wlhat  Imprudence  and  Indiscretion  is  It 
In  the  most  common  affaires  of  life,  to  con- 
ceive that  emperors,  kings,  and  rulers  of  the 
earth  must  not  only  be  qualified  with  politi- 
cal! and  state  abilities  to  make  and  execute 
such   civill  lawes  which   may  conc«-ne  the 
common  rtghu,  peace  and  safety   (which  Is 


faith  In  the  power  of  pra3rer  who  led  the  fight 
for  adoption  of  our  Constitution  and  also  for 
our  BUl  of  Rights  with  the  very  guarantees 
of  religious  freedom  that  forbid  the  sort  of 
governmental  activity  which  New  York  has 
attempted  here.  Thew  men  knew  that  the 
first  amendment,  which  tried  to  put  an  end 
to  governmental  control  of  religion  and  of 
prayer,  was  not  written  to  destroy  either. 
They  knew  rather  that  It  was  written  to  quiet 
well-Justified  fears  which  nearly  all  of  them 
felt  arising  out  of  an  awareness  that  govern- 
ments of  the  past  had  shackled  men'a 
tongues  to  make  them  speak  only  the  reli- 
gious thoughts  that  government  wanted 
them  to  speak  and  to  pray  only  to  the  God 
that  government  wanted  them  Ito  pray  to.  It 
Is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  antlrellgious  to 
say  that  each  separate  government  In  this 
country  should  stay  out  of  the  business  of 
writing  or  sanctioning  official  prayers  and 
leave  that  purely  religious  function  to  the 
people  themselves  and  to  those  the  people 
choose  to  look  to  for  religious  guidance.-' 

It  is  true  that  New  York's  establishment  of 
Its  regents'  prayer  as  an  officially  approved 
religious  doctrine  of  that  State  does  not 
amount  to  a  total  establishment  of  one  par- 
ticular religious  sect  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others — tliat.  Indeed,  the  governmental  en- 
dorsement of  that  prayer  seems  relatively  In- 
significant when  compared  to  the  govern- 
mental encroachments  upon  religion  which 
were  commonplace  200  years  ago.  To  those 
who  may  subscribe  to  the  view  that  becau-se 
the  regents'  official  prayer  is  so  brief  and 
genera!  there  can  be  no  danger  to  religious 
freedom  in  its  governmental  establishment, 
however,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say  in  the 
words  of  James  Madison,  the  author  of  the 
first  amendment: 

"(I|t  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  liberties.  •  •  •  who  does 
not  see  that  the  same  authority  which  can 
establish  Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  all 
other  religions,  may  establish  with  the  same 
ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  In  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  sects?  That  the  same 
authority  which  can  fcwce  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute three  pence  only  of  his  property  for 
the  support  of  any  one  establishment,  may 
force  him  to  conform  to  any  other  establlEh- 
ment  in  all  cases  whatsoever?"  ^ 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  is  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded 
for  further  proceedings  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  opinion. 

Reversed   and   remanded. 

Mr.  Justice  Prankfiirter  took  no  part  In  the 
decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  White  took  no  part  In  the  con- 
sideration or  decision  of  this  case. 


worke  and  buslnesse,  load  and  burthen 
enough  for  the  ablest  shoulders  in  the  Com- 
monweal) but  also  furnished  with  such 
spiritually  and  heavenly  abilities  to  governe 
the  spiritual!  and  Christian  Commonweale. 
•  •  •"  Id.,  at  366.  See  also  Id.,  at  136- 
137. 

"  There  Is  of  course  nothing  in  the  deci- 
sion reached  here  that  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  schoolchildren  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  *;  Independence 
which  contain  references  to '.  the  Deity  or 
by  singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which 
Include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  manifestations  In  our  public 
life  of  belief  in  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 
to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
Instance. 

"  "Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against 
Religious  Assessments.  II  Writings  of  Madi- 
son,"   183,   at   185-186. 
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(SUPBKMK   COUHT  OF  THX  UNITED   STATBS NO. 

468.  October  Tebm,  1961] 
Stevek  I.  Emoel  bt  al.,  Petttionebs,  v.  Wil- 
liam J.  VlTALC,  JB.,  KT  AL. 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York) 
(June  25.  1962) 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  concurring. 

It  Is  custonmry  In  deciding  a  constitutional 
question  to  treat  It  In  Its  narrowest  form. 
Yet  at  times  the  setting  of  the  question  gives 
It  a  form  and  content  which  no  abstract 
treatment  could  do.  The  point  for  decision 
is  whether  the  Government  can  constitu- 
tionally finance  a  religious  exercise.  Our 
system  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  Is 
presently  honeycombed  with  such  financing.' 
Nevertheless.  I  thlnlc  It  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional undertaking  whatever  form  it  takes. 

First,  a  word  as  to  what  this  case  does  not 
involve. 

Plainly,  our  Bill  of  Rights  would  not  per- 
mit a  State  or  the  Federal  Government  to 
adopt  an  official  prayer  and  penalize  anyone 
who  would  not  utter  it.  This,  however,  Is 
not  that  case,  for  there  Is  no  element  of 
compulsion  or  coercion  in  New  York's  regu- 
lation requiring  that  public  schools  be 
opened  each  day  with  the  following  prayer: 
"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our,  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  prayer  is  said  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  schoolday.  immediately  follow- 
ing the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  The 
prayer  is  said  aloud  In  the  presence  of  a 
teacher,  who  either  leads  the  recitation  or 
selects  a  student  to  do  so.  No  student,  how- 
ever. Is  compelled  to  take  part.  The  re- 
spondents have  adopted  a  regulation  which 
provides  that  "neither  teachers  nor  any 
school  authority  shall  comment  on  partlci- 


*  "There  are  many  'aids'  to  religion  in  this 
country  at  all  levels  of  government.  To  men- 
tion but  a  few  at  the  Federal  level,  one 
might  begin  by  observing  that  the  very  First 
Congress  which  wrote  the  First  Amendment 
provided  for  chaplains  in  both  Houses  and 
in  the  armed  services.  There  is  compulsory 
chapel  at  the  service  academies,  and  re- 
ligious services  are  held  in  Federal  hospitals 
and  prisons.  The  President  issues  religious 
proclamations.  The  Bible  is  used  for  the 
administration  of  oaths.  NYA  and  WPA 
funds  were  available  to  parochial  schools 
during  the  depression.  Veterans  receiving 
money  under  the  GI  bill  of  1944  could  at- 
tend denominational  schools,  to  which  pay- 
ments were  made  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment. During  World  War  II,  Federal  money 
was  contributed  to  denominational  schools 
for  the  training  of  nurses.  The  benefits  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  are  available 
to  students  In  private  as  well  as  public 
schools.  The  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1946  specifically  made  money 
avallaMe  to  nonpublic  hospitals.  The  slogan 
"In  God  We  Trust'  is  used  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  Congress  recently  added 
God  to  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  There  Is 
Bible-reading  in  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  religious  instruction  is 
given  In  the  District's  National  Training 
School  for  Boys.  Religious  organizations  are 
exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  tax  and  are 
granted  postal  privileges.  Up  to  defined 
limits — 15  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come of  individuals  and  5  percent  of  the  net 
income  of  corporations — contributions  to  re- 
ligious organizations  are  deductible  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes.  There  are  limits 
to  the  deductibility  of  gifts  and  bequests  to 
religious  institutions  made  under  the  Fed- 
eral gift  and  estate  tax  laws.  This  list  of 
Federal  aids'  could  easily  be  expanded,  and 
of  course  there  Is  a  long  list  in  each  State." 
Fellman.  "The  Limits  of  Freedom"  (1959). 
pp.  40-41 


patlon  or  nonparticlpatlon  •  •  •  nor  sug- 
gest or  request  that  any  posture  or  language 
be  used  or  dress  be  worn  or  be  not  used  or 
not  worn."  Provision  is  also  made  for  ex- 
cusing children,  upon  written  request  of  a 
parent  or  guardian,  from  the  saying  of  the 
prayer  or  from  the  room  in  which  the  prayer 
is  said.  A  letter  Implementing  and  explain- 
ing this  regulation  has  been  sent  to  each  tax- 
payer and  parent  In  the  school  district.  As 
I  read  this  regulation,  a  child  Is  free  to  stand 
or  not  stand,  to  recite  or  not  recite,  without 
fear  of  reprisal  or  even  comment  by  the 
teacher  or  any  other  school  official. 

In  short,  the  only  one  who  need  utter  the 
prayer  Is  the  teacher,  and  no  teacher  Is 
complaining  of  it.  Students  can  stand  mute 
or  even  leave  the  classroom,  if  they  desire. 
McCollum  V.  Board  of  Education.  333  U.S. 
203,  does  not  decide  this  case.  It  Involved 
the  use  of  public  school  facilities  for  religious 
education  of  students.  Students  either  had 
to  attend  religious  Instruction  or  "go  to  some 
other  place  in  the  school  building  for  pursuit 
of  their  secular  studies.  •  •  •  Reports  of 
their  presence  or  absence  were  to  be  made 
to  their  secular  teachers."  Id.,  at  209.  The 
Influence  of  the  teaching  staff  was  therefore 
brought  to  bear  on  the  student  body,  to  sup- 
port the  instilling  religious  principles.  In 
the  present  case,  school  facilities  are  used  to 
say  the  prayer  and  the  teaching  staff  is  em- 
ployed to  lead  the  pupils  In  It.  There  is. 
however,  no  effort  at  Indoctrination  and  no 
attempt  at  exposition.  Prayers,  of  course, 
may  be  so  long  and  of  such  a  character  as  to 
amount  to  an  attempt  at  the  religious  in- 
struction that  was  denied  the  public  schools 
by  the  McCollum  case  But  New  York's 
prayer  is  of  a  character  that  does  not  involve 
any  element  of  proselytizing  as  in  the  Mc- 
Collum case. 

The  question  presented  by  this  case  Is 
therefore  an  extremely  narrow  one.  It  is 
whether  New  York  oversteps  the  bounds 
when  it  finances  a  religious  exercise. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of  Its 
public  sch(x>ls  is  what  we  do  when  we  open 
court.  Out  marshal  has  from  the  beginning 
announced  the  convening  of  the  Court  and 
then  added  "God  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  Court."  That  utterance  is  a 
supplication,  a  prayer  In  which  we.  the 
the  Judges,  are  free  to  Join,  but  which  we 
need  not  recite  any  more  than  the  students 
need  recite  the  New  York  prayer. 

What  New  York  does  on  the  opening  of 
its  public  schools  is  what  each  House  of 
Congress  *  does  at  the  opening  of  each  day's 
business.*  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Harris  Is 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate;  Rev.  Bernard 
Braskamp  is  Chaplain  of  the  House  Guest 
chaplains  of  various  denominations  also  of- 
ficiate.* 


-  West  Point  Cadets  are  required  to  attend 
chapel  each  Sunday.  Reg.  c.  21,  sec  2101. 
The  same  requirement  obtains  at  the  Naval 
Academy  (Reg.,  c.  9.  sec.  0901(1)  (a)),  and 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  except  first  class- 
men. Catalog.  1962-1963.  p  110.  And  see 
Honeywell,  Chaplains  of  the  U.S.  Army 
( 1958) :  Jorgensen.  "The  Service  of  Chaplains 
to  Army  Air  Units,"   1917-46.  vol.  I   (1961). 

'The  New  York  Legislature  follows  the 
same  procedure.  See.  eg,  vol.  1,  NY.  As- 
sembly Jour.,  184th  sess.,  1961,  p.  8;  vol.  1. 
NY.  Senate  Jour,  184th  sess.,  1961.  p.  5. 

*  Rules  of  the  Senate  provide  that  e«ch 
calendar  day's  session  shall  open  with  prayer. 
See  rule  III.  Senate  Manual,  S.  Doc.  No.  2. 
87th  Cong..  1st  sess.  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House.  See  rule  VII,  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  H.  Doc. 
No.  459.  86th  Cong..  2d  sess.  The  Chaplains 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  receive  $8,810 
annually.     See  75  Stat.  320,  324. 

^  It  would,  I  assume,  make  no  difference  In 
the  present  case  If  a  different  prayer  were 
said  every  day  <»"  if  the  ministers  of  the 
community    rotated,    each    giving    his    own 


In  New  York  the  teacher  who  leads  In 
prayer  Is  on  the  public  payroll;  and  the 
time  she  takes  seems  minuscule  as  compared 
with  the  salaries  appropriated  by  State  leg- 
islatures and  Congress  for  chaplains  to  con- 
duct prayers  In  the  legislative  halls.  Only 
a  bare  fraction  of  the  teacher's  time  is  given 
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prayer.     For  some  of  the  petitioners  in  the 
present  case  profess  no  religion. 

The  pledge  of  allegiance,  like  the  prayer, 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  Since  1954  It  has  contained  the 
words  "one  nation  under  God.  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  38  U.8C. 
172  The  House  report,  recommending  the 
addition  of  the  words  "under  God"  stated 
that  those  words  In  no  way  run  contrary  to 
the  first  amendment  but  recognize  "only 
the  guidance  of  God  in  our  national  affairs." 
H.  Rept.  No.  1693.  83d  Cong..  2d  sess..  p. 
3.  And  see  S.  Rept.  No.  1287,  83d  Cong..  2d 
sess.  Senator  Ferguson,  who  sponsored  the 
measure  In  the  Senate,  pointed  out  that  the 
words  "In  God  We  Trust"  are  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Senate  Chamber.  Congbes. 
sional  Recobo.  vol.  100.  pt.  5.  p.  6348.  He 
added: 

"I  have  felt  that  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  fiag  which  stands  for  the  United 
States  of  America  should  recognize  the 
Creator  who  we  really  believe  Is  In  control 
of  the  destinies  of  this  great  Republic. 

"It  Is  true  that  under  the  Constitution  no 
power  Is  lodged  anywhere  to  establish  a 
religion.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  religion;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  of  that  kind.  It  relates  to  belief 
in  God.  In  whom  we  sincerely  repose  our 
trust.  We  know  that  America  cannot  be 
defended  by  guns,  planes,  and  ships  alone. 
Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  defense 
will  be  of  value  only  If  the  God  under  whom 
we  live  believes  that  we  are  In  the  right. 
We  should  at  all  times  recognize  God's  prov- 
ince over  the  lives  of  our  people  and  over 
this  great  Nation."  Ibid.  And  see  Conobbm 
SIONAL  Recobo,  vol.  100,  pt.  6,  p.  7757  et  eeq. 
for  the  debates  In  the  House. 

The  act  of  Mar.  3,  1866,  13  Stat.  517,  818. 
authorized  the  phrase  "In  God  We  Trust"  to 
be  placed  on  coins.  And  see  17  Stat.  427. 
The  first  mandatory  requirement  for  the 
use  of  that  motto  on  coins  was  made  by  the 
act  of  May  18,  1908,  36  SUt  164.  See  H. 
Rept.  No.  1106,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  42  Con- 
gressional Rbcobo.  3384  et  seq.  The  use  of 
the  motto  on  all  currency  and  coins  was 
directed  by  the  act  of  July  11,  1955.  60  SUt. 
290.  See  H.  Rept.  No.  662.  84th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.;  8.  Rept.  No.  637,  84th  Cong..  1st  seas. 
Moreover,  by  the  Joint  reaoluUon  of  July 
30,  1956.  our  national  motto  was  declared 
to  be  "In  God  We  Trust*  70  Stat.  732.  In 
reporting  the  Joint  resolution,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  stated : 

"Further  official  recognition  of  this  motto 
was  given  by  the  adoption  of  the  Star -Span- 
gled Banner  as  our  national  anthem.  One 
stanza  of  our  national  anthem  Is  as  follows: 

"Oh,   thus   be  It   ever    when   freemen  shall 

stand 
Between   their   lov'd   hom^  and   the  wwr's 

desolation: 
Blest  with  Tlct'ry  and  peace  may  the  heav'n 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  it  Is 

Just, 
And    this   be   our   motto — 'In   God   la   our 

trust.' 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  In  triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave." 

"In  view  of  these  words  In  our  national 
anthem.  It  Is  clear  that  'In  God  We  Trust'  has 
a  strong  claim  as  our  national  motto."  S. 
Rept    No.  2703,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess  ,  p.  2. 


to  reciting  this  short  22-word  prayer,  about 
the  same  amount  of  time  tha\  our  Marshal 
spends  announcing  the  opening  of  our  ses- 
sions and  offering  a  prayer  for  this  Court. 
Yet  for  me  the  principle  Is  the  same,  no  mat- 
ter how  briefly  the  prayer  Is  said,  for  In 
each  of  the  InstanceH  given  the  person  pray- 
ing is  a  public  offlcliil  on  the  public  payroll, 
performing  a  religious  exercise  In  a  govern- 
mental Institution.*  It  Is  said  that  the  ele- 
ment of  coercion  is  inherent  In  the  giving 
of  this  prayer.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  also 
true  of  the  prayer  with  which  this  Court  Is 
convened,  and  with  those  that  open  the 
Congress.  Few  adults,  let  alone  children, 
would  leave  our  courtroom  or  the  Senate 
or  the  House  while  those  prayers  are  being 
given.  Every  such  audience  is  in  a  sense 
a  "captive"  audience. 

At  the  same  time  t  cannot  say  that  to 
aythorlze  this  prayer  Is  to  establish  a  religion 
in  the  strictly  historic  meaning  of  those 
words.'  A  religion  Is  not  established  in  the 
usual  sense  merely  by  letting  those  who  chose 
to  do  so  say  the  prayej  that  the  public  school 
teacher  leads.  Yet  once  Government  fi- 
nances a  religious  ex<rcise  It  Inserts  a  divi- 
sive influence  into  our  communities."  The 
New  York  court  said  that  the  prayer  given 
does  not  conform  to  all  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Jewish.  Unitarian,  and  Ethical  Culture 
groups.     One  of  petitioners  Is  an  agnostic. 

"We  are  a  religious  jjeople  whose  insti- 
tutions presupposes  a  Supreme  Being." 
Zorach  v.  Clauson,  348  U.S.  306,  313.  Under 
our  Bill  of  Rights  free  play  is  given  for  mak- 
ing religion  an  active  force  In  our  lives." 
But  "If  a  religious  leaven  Is  to  be  worked  in- 
to the  affairs  of  our  people.  It  Is  to  be  done 
by  Individuals  and  groups,  not  by  the  Gov- 
ernment." McGowen  v.  Maryland,  366  U.S. 
420.  563  (dissenting  opinion).  By  reaaon  of 
the  first  amendment  government  is  com- 
manded "to  have  no  Interest  in  theology  or 
ritual"  (Id.,  at  564 1  for  on  those  matters 
"government  must  be  neutral."  Ibid.  The 
first  amendment  leaves  the  Government  In  a 
position  not  of  hostility  to  religion  but  of 
neutrality.  The  philosophy  Is  that  the  athe- 
ist or  agnostic — the  nonbellever — Is  entitled 


•The  fact  that  taxpayers  do  not  have 
standing  in  the  Federal  courts  to  raise  the 
issue  {Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  262  U.S.  447) 
is  of  course  no  Juf^tiflcatlon  for  drawing  a 
line  between  what  is  done  in  New  York  on 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  what  we  do  and 
what  Congress  does  In  this  matter  of  prayer. 

'  The  Court  analoglises  the  present  case  to 
those  Involving  tho  traditional  established 
church.  We  once  had  an  established  church, 
the  Anglican.  All  baptisms  and  marriages 
had  to  take  place  there.  That  church  was 
supported  by  taxation.  In  these  and  other 
ways  the  Anglican  Church  was  favored  over 
the  others.  The  first  amendment  put  an 
end  to  placing  any  one  church  in  a  preferred 
position.  It  ended  support  of  any  church 
or  all  churches  by  taxntion.  It  went  further 
and  prevented  secular  sanction  to  any  reli- 
gious ceremony,  dcgma.  or  rite.  Thus,  it 
prevents  civil  penalties  from  being  applied 
against  recalcitrants  or  nonconformists. 

"  Some  communities,  including  Washing- 
ton. DC.  have  a  Christmas  tree  purchased 
with  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  tree  is  some- 
times decorated  with  the  words  "Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  to  men."  At  other  times  the 
authorities  draw  frtira  a  different  version  of 
the  Bible  which  says  "Peace  on  earth  to  men 
of  good  will."  Christmas,  I  suppose,  is  still 
a  religious  celebratlDn.  not  merely  a  day  put 
on  the  calendar  for  the  benefit  of  merchants. 

■'  Religion  was  once  deemed  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  public  school  system.  The 
Northwest  Ordinance,  which  antedated  the 
first  amendment,  provided  in  article  3  that 
"religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encour.iged." 


to  go  his  own  way.  The  philosophy  is  that 
if  government  interferes  In  matters  spirit- 
ual. It  win  be  a  divisive  force.  The  first 
amendment  teaches  that  a  government  neu- 
tral in  the  fieJd  of  religion  better  serves  all 
religious  Interests. 

My  problem  today  would  be  unccwnpllcated 
but  for  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330 
U.S.  1,  17,  which  allowed  taxpayers'  money 
to  be  used  to  pay  "the  busfares  of  parochial 
school  pupils  as  a  part  of  a  general  program 
under  which"  the  fares  of  pupils  attending 
public  and  other  schools  were  also  paid. 
The  Everson  case  seems  In  retrospect  to  be 
out  of  line  with  the  first  amendment.  Its 
result  Is  appealing,  as  It  allows  aid  to  be 
given  to  needy  children.  Yet  by  the  same 
token,  public  funds  could  be  used  to  satis- 
fy other  needs  of  children  in  parochial 
schools — lunches,  books,  and  tuition  being 
obvious  examples.  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge 
stated  In  dissent  what  I  think  Is  durable 
first    amendment   philosophy: 

"The  reasons  underlying  the  amendment's 
policy  h;ive  not  vanished  with  time  or 
diminished  in  force.  Now  as  when  it  was 
adopted  the  price  of  religious  freedom  Is 
double.  It  Is  that  the  church  and  religion 
shall  live  both  within  and  upon  that  free- 
dom. There  cannot  be  freedom  of  religion, 
safeguarded  by  the  state,  and  intervention 
by  the  church  or  its  agencies  in  the  state's 
domain  or  dependency  on  its  largesse. 
'Madison's  Remonstrance."  paragraphs  6.  8. 
The  great  condition  of  religious  liberty  is 
that  it  be  maintained  free  from  sustenance, 
as  also  from  other  Interferences,  by  the  state. 
For  when  It  comes  to  rest  upon  that  secular 
foundation  it  vanishes  with  the  resting.  Id., 
paragraphs  7.  8.  Public  money  devoted  to 
payment  of  religious  costs,  educational  or 
other,  brings  the  quest  for  more.  It  brings 
too  the  struggle  of  sect  against  sect  for  the 
larger  share  or  for  any.  Here  one  by  num- 
bers alone  will  benefit  most,  there  another. 
That  Is  precisely  the  history  of  societies 
which  have  had  an  established  religion  and 
dissident  groups.  Id.,  paragraphs  8.  11.  It 
is  the  very  thing  Jefferson  and  Madison  ex- 
perienced and  sought  to  guard  against, 
whether  in  its  blunt  or  in  Its  more  screened 
forms.  Ibid.  The  end  of  such  strife  can- 
not be  other  than  to  destroy  the  cherished 
liberty.  The  dominating  group  will  achieve 
the  dominant  benefit;  or  all  will  embroil  the 
state  in  their  dissensions.  Id.,  paragraph 
11."     Id,  pages  53-54. 

What  New  York  does  with  this  prayer  Is  a 
break  with  that  tradition.  I  therefore  Join 
the  Court  in  reversing  the  Judgment  below. 


{Supreme    Court    of    the    United    States — 

No  468.  October  term,  19611 

Steven    I.    Engel    et    al..    PErmoNEBS.    v. 

William  J.  VrrALE,  Jr..  et  al. 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York) 

(June  29. 1962) 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting. 
A  local  school  board  In  New  York  has  pro- 
vided that  those  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  Join  In  a  brief  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  each  schoolday,  acknowledging  their  de- 
pendence upon  God  and  asking  His  blessing 
upon  them  and  upon  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  country.  The  Court  to- 
day decides  that  in  permitting  this  tn-ief 
nondenomlnational  prayer  the  school  board 
has  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  think  this  decision  is  wrong. 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  could  It,  that 
New  York  has  Interfered  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  anybody's  religion.  For  the  State 
covirts  have  made  clear  that  those  who  ob- 
ject to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  compulsion  to  do  so,  Including 
any  "embarrassments  and  pressures."  Cf. 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette.  319  U.S.  624.  But  the  Court  says 
that  In  permitting  schoolchildren  to  say  this 


simple    prayer,    the    New    York    authorities 
have  established  "an  official  religion." 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  fas  es- 
tablished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
prayer  say  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren 
to  Join  In  reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny 
them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  In  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation. 

The  Coiirt's  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  In 
England  throws  no  light  for  mp  on  the  issue 
before  us  in  this  case.  England  had  then 
and  has  now  an  established  church. 
Equally  unenllghtenlng.  I  think.  Is  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  establishment  and  later 
rejection  of  an  official  church  In  our  own 
States.  For  we  deal  here  not  with  the 
establishment  of  a  state  church,  which  would 
of  course,  be  constitutionally  impermissible, 
but  with  whether  schoolchildren  who  want 
to  begin  their  day  by  Joining  In  prayer  must 
be  prohibited  from  doing  so.  Moreover.  I 
think  that  the  Covu-t's  task.  In  this  as  In  all 
areas  of  constitutional  adjudication,  is  not 
responsibly  aided  by  the  uncritical  invoca- 
tion of  metaphors  like  the  "wall  of  separa- 
tion." a  phrase  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
Constitution.  What  Is  relevant  to  the  Issue 
here  Is  not  the  history  of  an  established 
church  In  16th  century  England  or  in  18th 
century  America,  but  the  history  of  the 
religious  traditions  of  our  people,  refiected 
In  countless  practices  of  the  institutions 
and  officials  of  our  Government. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  session  of  this 
Court  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  officials 
invokes  the  protection  of  God.  Since  the 
days  of  John  Marshall  our  crier  has  said, 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this  Honor- 
able Court." '  Both  the  Senate  and  the . 
House  of  Representatives  opexi  their  daily 
sessions  with  prayer.'  Each  of  our  Presi- 
dents, from  George  Washington  to  John  F. 
Kennedy,  has  ujxjn  assuming  his  Office  asked 
the  protection  and  help  of  God.' 


'  See  Warren.  "The  Supreme  Court  In 
United  States  HUtory,"  vol.  1.  p.  469. 

-  See  rule  III.  Senate  Manual.  S.  Doc.  No.  2. 
87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  See  rule  VII.  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  H.  Doc.  No. 
459.  86th  Cong..  2d  sess. 

'For  example:  On  Apr.  30.  1789.  President 
George  Washington  said:  "*  •  'it  would  be 
peculiarly  improper  to  omit  In  this  first  of- 
ficial act  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  universe, 
who  presides  In  the  councils  of  nations,  and 
whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect,  that  His  benediction  may  con- 
secrate to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  Government 
instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential 
purposes,  and  may  enable  every  instrument 
employed  in  its  administration  to  execute 
with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  His 
charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the 
Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private 
good.  I  assure  myself  that  It  expresses  your 
sentiments  not  less  than  my  own,  nor  those 
of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large  less  than  either. 
No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  Invisible  Hand  which  conducts  the 
affairs  of  men  more  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Having  thus  Imparted  to  you  my  senti- 
ments as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the 
occasion  which  brings  us  together.  I  shall 
take  my  present  leave;  but  not  without  re- 
sorting once  more  to  the  benign  parent  of 
the  human  race  In  humble  supplication  that, 
since  He  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  opportunities  for  deliberat- 
ing in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions 
for  deciding  with  tinparalleled  unanimity  on 
a  form  of  Government  for  the  security  of 
their  union  and  the  advancement  of  their 
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The  Court  today  says  that  the  State  and 
Federal  Qoveminents  are  without  constl- 
tutional  power  to  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  words  to  be  recited  by  any  group  of 


happiness,  so  His  divine  blessing  n\ay  be 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise 
measures  on  which  the  success  of  this  Gov- 
ernment must  depend." 

On  March  4,  1797.  President  John  Adams 
I  said: 

"And  may  that  Being  who  Is  supreme  over 
all.  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  protector  In  all  age#  of  the 
world  of  virtuous  liberty,  continue  His  bless- 
ing upon  this  Nation  and  its  Government 
and  give  It  all  possible  success  and  duration 
consistent  with  the  ends  of  His  providence." 

On  March  4,  1805.  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said: 

"I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being 
In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  oiu-  fathers, 
as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land  and 
planted  them  In  a  country  flowing  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  who  has 
covered  our  Infancy  with  His  providence  and 
our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and  power, 
and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  Join  In 
supplications  with  me  that  He  will  so  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide 
their  councils,  and  prosper  their  measures 
that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result  In  your 
good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  approbation  of  all  nations." 

On  March  4,  1809,  President  James  Madi- 
son said: 

"But  the  source  to  which  I  look  •  •  *ls 
In  •  •  •  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  the 
counsels  of  those  representing  them  In  the 
other  departments  associated  In  the  care  of 
the  national  Interests.  In  these  my  confi- 
dence wHl  under  every  difficulty  be  best 
placed,  next  to  that  which  we  have  all  been 
encouraged  to  feel  In  the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose 
power  regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose 
blessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
pensed to  this  rising  Republic,  and  to  whom 
we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout  gratitude 
for  the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  supplica- 
tions and  best  hopes  for  the  future." 

On  March  4.  1865,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Tet.  If  God  wills  that  it  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's 
250  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said  "the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true   and   righteous    altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  oxa- 
selves  and  with  all  nations." 

On  March  4,  1885.  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land said: 

"And  let  va  not  trust  to  human  effort 
alone,  but  humbly  acknowledging  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  presides 
over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  who  has  at 
all  times  been  revealed  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, let  us  Invoke  His  aid  and  His  blessing 
upon  our  labors." 

On  March  5.  191T,  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said: 

"I  pray  God  I  may  be  given  the  wisdom 
and  the  prudence  to  do  my  duty  in  the  true 
spirit  of  this  fWAt  people." 

On  March  A,  i*33.  President  P^anklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said; 

"In  this  dedication  of  a  nation  we  humbly 
ask  the     blessing  of  God.     May  He  protect 


the  American  i>eople  on  any  subject  touch- 
ing religion.*  The  third  stanza  of  "The  Btar- 
Spangleh  Sinner, '■  made  our  national  an- 
them by  ac".  of  Congress  in  1931,*  contains 
these  verses; 

"Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  caiise  It 
la  Just. 

And  this  be  our  motto;  In  God  Is  Our 
Trust.'  " 

In  1954  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
pledge  of  alegiance  to  the  flag  so  that  it  now 
contains  the  words  "one  Nation  under  God, 
Indlv^lble  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  • 
In  1952  Congress  enacted  legislation  calling 
upon  the  President  each  year  to  proclaim  a 
National  I>ay  of  Prayer.'  Since  1865  the 
words  "In  God  We  TTrust"  have  been  Im- 
pressed on  cur  coins.' 

Countless  similar  examples  could  be  listed, 
but  there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvi- 
ous." It  was  ail  summed  up  by  this  Court 
Just  10  years  ago  In  a  single  sentence:  "We 
are  a  religious  people  whose  Institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being."  ZoToch  v.  Clau- 
son,  343  US  306.  313. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mentioned  established 
an  "official  religion"  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  do  not  believe  the  State  of 
New  York  has  done  so  in  this  case.  What 
each  has  done  has  been  to  recognize  and  to 
follow    the    deeply    entrenched    and    highly 


each  and  every  one  of  us.    May  He  guide  me 
In  the  days  to  come." 

On  January  21,  1957,  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said; 

"Before  all  else,  we  seek,  upon  our  com- 
mon labor  as  a  nation,  the  blessings  of  Al- 
mighty God.  And  the  hopes  in  our  hearts 
fashion  the  deepest  prayers  of  our  whole 
people." 

On  January  20,  1961,  I*resldent  John  F. 
Kennedy  Siiid: 

"The  world  Is  very  different  now.  •  •  •  And 
yet  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which 
our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  Issue  around 
the  globe — the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state, 
but  from  the  hand  of  God. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own." 

♦  My  brother  Douglas  says  that  the  only 
question  before  us  Is  whether  government 
"can  constitutionally  finance  a  religious  ex- 
ercise." The  official  chaplains  of  Congress 
are  paid  with  public  money.  So  are  mili- 
tary chaplains.  So  are  State  and  Federal 
prison  chaplains. 

"36  U.S.C.  sec.  170. 
•US.C.  172. 
■  38  UB.C.  185. 

•  18  13  Stiit.  517.  518;  17  Stat.  427;  35  Stat. 
164;  69  Stat.  290.  The  current  provisions  are 
embodied  in  31  US.C.  334,  S24a. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Court's 
unsupported  ipse  dixit  that  these  official  ex- 
pressions of  religious  faith  In  and  reliance 
upon  a  Supreme  Being  "bear  no  true  resem- 
blance to  the  unquestioned  religious  exer- 
cise that  the  State  of  New  York  has  spon- 
sored In  this  Instance.'  See  p.  — ,  supra,  n. 
21.  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  Court  means 
to  say  that  the  1st  amendment  lir. poses  a 
lesser  restriction  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  does  the  14th  amendmont  upon 
the  States.  Or  is  tlie  Court  suggesting  that 
the  Constitution  permits  Judges  and  Con- 
gressmen and  Presidents  to  Join  in  prayer. 
but  prohibits  schoolchildren  from  doing  so? 


cherished  spiritual  traditions  of  our  Nation — 
traditions  which  come  down  to  us  from  those 
who  almost  200  years  ago  avowed  their  "firm 
reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence" when  they  proclaimed  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  this  brave  new  world.** 
I  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following  paragraphs:  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart's  dissenting  opinion, 
which  so  fluently  and  accurately  re- 
flec*^d  our  Nation's  time-honored  dedi- 
cation to  religious  observance,  all  the 
while  within  the  constitutional  frame- 
work of  religious  toleration  and  religious 
freedom : 

With  all  respect.  I  think  the  Court  hni 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle 
I  cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  Is 
established  by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
that  to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchil- 
dren to  Join  in  reciting  this  prayer  is  to 
deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  In  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  session  of 
this  Court  we  stand,  while  one  .of  our  officials 
Invokes  the  protection  of  God.  Since  the 
days  of  John  Marshall  our  crier  has  said. 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this  Hon- 
orable Court."  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  open  their  dally 
sessions  with  prayer.  Each  of  our  Presidents, 
from  George  Washington  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, has  upon  assuming  his  office  asked  the 
protection  and  help  of  God. 

The  Court  today  says  that  the  State  and 
-Federal  Governments  are  without  constitu- 
tional power  to  prescribe  any  particular  form 
of  words  to  be  recited  by  any  group  of  the 
Anfxerlcan  people  on  any  subject  touching 
religion.  The  third  stanza  of  "The  Star- 
Span^lcd  Banner,"  made  our  national  an- 
them by  Act  of  Congress  In  1931,  contains 
these  verses; 

"Blest  with  victory  and  f>eacei  may  the 
heav'n  rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  It 
Is  Just, 

And  this  be  o\ir  motto  'In  Ood  Is  our 
TVust.'  " 

In  1954  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  fiag  so  that  it  now 
contains  the  words  "one  Nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all," 

In  1952  Congress  enacted  legislation  call- 
ing upon  the  President  each  year  to  proclaim 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer.  Since  1865  the 
words  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  have  been  Im- 
pressed on  our  coins.  Countless  slmUar  ex- 
amples could  be  listed,  but  there  Is  no  ne<d 
to  belabor  the  obvious.  It  was  all  summed 
up  by  this  Court  Just  10  years  ago  In  a  single 
sentence: 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  Zorach 
V.  Clauson.  343  UjS.  306,  313. 


SUPREME  COURTS  DECISION  OUT- 
LAWINO  PRAYER  IN  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 1 


'"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  ends 
with  this  sentence:  "And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  th« 
protection  of  divine  Providence,  we  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor." 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
outlawing  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
has  caused  a  wave  o(  controversy  in  our 
country.  j 

I  never  have  antt  never  will  join  in 
the  clamor  for  imi)eachment  or  worse  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  because 
of  a  ruling  with  which  I  might  not 
agree. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  remain  aloof  from  temporary 
gusts  of  public  pa.ssion. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  further 
that  the  Nation's  highest  Court  should 
not  engage  in  tortuied  interpretations  of 
constitutional  lancuage.  In  the  present 
instance,  there  seems  to  be  such  an  in- 
terpretation. 

We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  position 
of  the  Court  that  our  Constitution  calls 
for  separation  of  church  and  state.  But, 
did  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  have 
in  mind  that  civil  authority  should  be 
excluded  entirely  from  a  religious  do- 
main and  that  God  should  be  excluded 
from  all  civil  domain?  I  doubt  it. 
-  "Render  unto  Caesar  what  is  Caesars 
and  to  God  what  is  God's"  surely  does 
not  mean  that  government,  in  all  its 
forms,  must  be  atheistic  or  mechanistic. 
A  short  while  at:o,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
this  Chamber  stood  respectfully  while 
our  Chaplain  opened  this  session  with 
prayer. 

When  we  interpret  the  word  "state" 
are  we  to  say  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  180  million  people  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  is  less  state  than  a 
public  school  classroom. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  several  Members  of  this  House 
do  not  believe  in  God.  How  would  the 
Supreme  Court  rule  if  one  or  more  of 
those  Members  brought  a  suit  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  custom  of 
opening  prayers  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate? And  what  would  be  our  reaction  if 
that  Member  or  those  Members  were  up- 
held in  the  High  Court? 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
and  its  ruling  must  be  obeyed,  at  least 
until  the  Constitution  is  amended  or,  as 
has  happened  before,  another  group  of 
Justices  hands  down  a  different  decision. 
Should  we,  then  sesek  a  constitutional 
amendment  specificaJly  authorizing  non- 
denominational  Players  in  our  public 
schools?  I  am  convinced  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  margin. 

The  next  question  is.  Should  such  an 
amendment  be  proixused  by  Congress? 

The  Court  has  now  held  that  the  peo- 
ple who  drafted  that  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution under  which  the  Court  acted 
meant  to  exclude  prayers  from  our 
schools. 

Let  us  assume,  again  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  Court  was  correct. 
Can  it  then  be  argued  that  this  Nation  is 
bound  forever  by  the  opinions,  even 
though  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  of 
the  people  of  another  generation? 

Our  Constitution  must  be  obeyed.  That 
Is  academic.    But,  the  same  Constitution 


gives  us,  the  people,  an  equal  right  to 
change  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  violates  our  deep  convictions. 

I  urge   that  solution  upon  my   col- 
leagues. 


DEVELOPING  A  BROAD  ANTIDELIN- 
QUENCY  PROGRAM  IN  CHICAGO 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski ]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  an- 
nounced a  $292,000  planning  grant  to 
develop  a  broad  antidelinquency  program 
in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Commission  on  Youth 
Welfare  is  receiving  the  grant,  vhich 
will  be  supplemented  by  $63,565  in  local 
funds  and  facilities.  The  money  will 
support  an  18-month  planning  program 
during  which  a  professional  staff  will 
coordinate  Chicago  youth  programs  and 
develop  new  programs  to  prevent  and 
control  delinquency. 

Chicago  becomes  the  seventh  recipient 
of  planning  grants  made  available  under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961.  It  will 
enable  a  professional  staff  of  about  10 
persons,  assisted  by  part-time  consul- 
tants, to  analyze  Chicago's  youth  prob- 
lems and  develop  new  programs  to  cope 
with  them.  It  will  begin  by  concentrat- 
ing in  the  high  problem  neighborhoods, 
and  the  experienced  gained  will  be  ex- 
panded to  other  problem  areas. 

Chicago  has  a  history  of  working  to 
reduce  the  ^problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crimes.  Community 
sponsorship  of  programs,  to  assist  the 
unfortunate  young  people,  began  many 
years  ago.  It  resulted  from  the  unpleas- 
antries  the  citizens  suffered  during  the 
twenties,  when  Chicago  became  the  sup- 
posed battleground  of  criminal  gang 
wars.  The  scars  it  received  from  that 
era  are  still  being  carried  today,  but  its 
citizenry  has  been  working  to  remove 
the  stigma  caused  by  revolutionaries 
against  law  and  order.  We,  in  Chicago, 
can  look  with  pride  to  the  results  that 
have  been  gained.  Chicago  has  taken  its 
rightful  place  as  a  major  city  o'  the 
world.  It  has  taken  great  strides  to 
eliminate  lawlessness.  Its  future  holds 
great  promise  for  health,  prosperity,  and 
congeniality. 

But  as  in  any  large  metropolitan  area, 
there  exists  a  problem  of  developing  the 
youth  to  take  their  proper  place  in  so- 
ciety as  citizens  of  law  and  order.  There 
exists  a  need  of  curbing  juvenile  delin- 
quency. We,  in  Chicago,  have  attacked 
this  problem  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Chicago  Boys  Clubs.  The  Mayor 
Daley's  Youth  Foundation  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  this  cause.  The  Chick 
Evans  Scholarship  Fimd  has  enabled 
many  unfortunate  youngsters  to  con- 
tinue their  education  and  become  out- 
standing   citizens.      The   Back    of    the 


Yards  Council  as  well  as  a  Youth  Coun- 
cil in  my  own  community  have  made 
great  progress  providing  youngsters  with 
educational  and  recreational  activities, 
so  they  may  occupy  their  leisure  time 
with  constructive  instead  of  destructive 
ideas.  There  are  many  more  such 
groups  of  volunteer  citizens,  who  seek  to 
guide  your  youth  to  reach  maturity  as 
law  abiding  citizens. 

But  the  progress  from  these  individual 
efforts  is  still  not  enough  for  an  overall 
victory  against  delinquency.  Now  Chi- 
cago is  beginning  a  massive  new  pro- 
gram, initiated  by  Mayor  Daley  and 
backed  by  wide  community  support,  to 
mobilize  its  vast  resources  in  a  total 
effort  to  expand  opportunities  for  its 
youth.  The  Federal  grant  will  enable 
our  community  to  carefully  plan  its  ac- 
tion so  it  can  do  the  most  for  its  young 
people.  This  coordinated  effort  will 
bring  maximum  results. 

We,  in  this  Nation,  have  been  granted 
the  right  of  unlimited  opportunity  and 
material  success.  But  to  achieve  a  posi- 
tion of  wealth,  status,  and  education, 
proper  guidance  is  needed  through  the 
years  of  growth  and  through  the  years 
of  adolescence.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  in  heavily  populated  cities  there 
are  deteriorating  sections  of  real  estate 
which  contain  racial  minorities  and 
others  who  have  not  made  the  grade  in 
our  competitive  society.  Many  young- 
sters in  these  areas  are  denied  the  chance 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  society.  They 
have  little  direct  contact  with  success, 
often  lack  an  adequate  family  life,  and 
are  unsure  about  finding  legitimate  ways 
to  achieve  recognition. 

As  a  result  they  turn  to  a  life  of  crime. 
For  in  their  own  groups  they  gain  rec- 
ognition through  destructive  rather 
than  constructive  means.  Status  may 
depend  on  prowess  in  gang  fights,  in 
flouting  authority,  and  in  taking  by 
stealth  what  cannot  be  obtained  legiti- 
mately. 

If  we  can  train  these  young  to  use 
their  energies  for  useful  purposes,  and 
thereby  gain  proper  recognition  of  their 
deeds,  we  can  look  to  the  day  when  citi- 
zens will  walk  the  streets  unafraid  and 
gang  fights  will  have  given-way  to  sports 
events. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  Mayor 
Daley's  coordinated  program  to  erase 
juvenile  delinquency  in  our  great  city  of 
Chicago.  And  I  am  confident  that  our 
citizens  will  eliminate  this  problem  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  eliminated  the 
problem  of  the  twenties. 


MILITARY    SUPPLY    MANAGEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  requested  60  minutes  today  to 
discuss  a  subject  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  to  our  national  economy.  I 
therefore  consider  it  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  every  citizen  and  certainly 
to  every  taxpayer  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  speaking  ,as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  has 
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a  vital  interest  in  this  subject  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 

However,  my  subject  is  also  of  interest 
to  members  of  Agriculture,  Appropria- 
tions, Armed  Services,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Education  and  Labor,  and  in- 
deed every  other  committee  of  the , 
House. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  neces- 
sary organization  and  operation  of  the 
supply  and  service  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defervse. 

SCOPK 

Why  is  this  subject  important  and 
timely?  I  will  try  to  tell  yon  as  briefly 
and  as  simply  as  ix)ssible. 

The  Federal  debt  is  around  $300  bil- 
lion. 

The  Federal  budget  for  the  current 
year  is  estimated  at  $92.5  billion;  56.9 
percent  of  this  is  for  national  defense. 

In  terms  of  dollars  $52.7  billion  is  for 
national  defense.  Most  of  this  amount 
is  for  major  procurement,  supply,  and 
so  forth,  as  follows: 

Million 
N.-itlonal  defense.  1963  expenditures.  $52.  690 
Department  of  Defenae,  military..  913.356 
Purchase    of    aircraft,    missiles, 
ships,     and     other     mUitary 

equipment $13.  415 

Regular.    Reserve,    and    retired 

military  personnel $11,511 

-Military  functions: 

Operation  and   maintenance   of 

equipment  and  facilities $6,650 

Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  military  equip- 
ment  „ _.     $1,018 

Military  construction  and  other.        $350 

Civil  defense 

Military    assistance $1,400 

Atomic    energy $2,880 

Defense-related  services $110 

Percent  of  total  budget 56.9 

Bureau  cf  the  Budget.  "The  Budget  in 
Brief,  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30.  1963. " 
p.  25. 

PARTIAL  LI£:T  OF  SUPPLY  AND  SERVICE   ACTUTTIES 
IH  TIIE    DCTENSE    AGENCIES 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  60 
percent  of  the  military  expenditures, 
annually,  is  for  supply  and  service  activi- 
ties, such  as  procurement ;  warehousing : 
distribution:  cataloging;  surplus  dis- 
posal; financial  management;  budget- 
ing; photography;  post  management  and 
hoasekeeping ;  mapping,  aerial;  map- 
ping, other;  disbursing;  inspection — 
meat,  other;  accounting;  medical  and 
hospital  services;  transportation — land, 
sea,  and  air;  intelligence;  legal;  public 
relations;  recruiting,  induction,  and  re- 
ception; military  poUce;  training;  liaison 
activities;  communications;  construction 
and  real  estate;  engineering;  weather; 
military  justice;  publications;  renego- 
tiation; auditing;  personnel  manage- 
ment; training;  recordkeeping;  research 
and  development;  printing;  statistical 
reporting,  reports  control — hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Defen^  Pro- 
curement of  the  Joint  Ek:onomic  Com- 
mittee. June  12.  1961.  "Progress  Made  by 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  in  Reducing 
the  Impact  of  Military  Procurement  on 
the  Economy."  page  58. 

Now.  In  addition  to  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  these  activities,  there  is  in 


being  $158.5  billion  investments  in  in- 
ventories, structures,  buildings,  and  so 
forth — Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 87th  Congress.  1st  session. 
"Federal   Real   and   Personal   Property 


Inventory  Report  (Civilian  and  Mili- 
tary) of  the  UJ3.  Government  Covering 
Its  Properties  Located  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  Territories,  and  Overseas 
as  of  June  30.  1961."  page  64. 


Tapi.k   1.     Summanj   of  properly  holdings   by   mUilary  depuilineHl  and  typt  and  clu*» 

a»  of  June  SO,  1961 
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And  to  manage  all  these  functions, 
activities,  we  had  in  April  1962  some 
1.062,712  civilian  personnel.  By  com- 
parison there  were  1,391.240  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  the  balance  of  the  entire  execu- 
tive branch — see  Congressional  Record, 
Jmie  7.  1962.  page  9895. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  presents  the  greatest 
challenge  to  scientific  management  that 
ever  existed.  But  the  problem  is  more 
than  marmitude:  it  is  also  one  of  en- 
crusted tradition,  rampant  bureaucracy, 
entrenched  economic  pork  barrel  with  all 
its  political  overtones,  and  the  compli- 
cated industrial-military  wedding  of  mu- 
tual interests. 

QUALITT  OF  MANAGEMENT 

What  has  been  the  quality  of  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  these  supply  and  service  activi- 
ties? For  many  administrations,  not 
merely  years,  they  have  been  disgraceful, 
in  light  of  the  advancements  in  our  so- 
ciety in  the  fields  of  accounting,  supply 
management,  and  procurement.  Indeed 
the  governmental  sector,  in  spite  of  re- 
cent improvement,  is  still  decades  behind 
the  more  enlightened  procedures  devel- 
oped in  the  private  sector.  Unbiased 
authorities  have  stated  that  the  degree 
of  waste  in  these  activities  was  almost 
critical  during  World  War  11. 

Retx)rts  and  studies  almost  without 
limit  have  pointed  to  the  overlapping 
and  waste  in  them.  The  two  Hoover 
commissions,  the  Bonner,  Riehlman, 
Hebert.  joint  economic,  preparedness, 
and  other  congressional  committees;  re- 
ports and  studies  by  task  forces,  boards, 
commissions,  foundations  have  been  the 
same. 

The  GAO  during  the  past  3  years  has 
issued  about  300  reports,  most  of  them 
dealing  with  military  waste  in  common 
supply  and  service  activities. 


The  billions  upon  billions  of  military 
surplus  property  declai-atious  during  the 
past  10  years  bespeak  of  this  waste. 
Granted  that  most  of  the  surplus  is 
scrap  or  salvage  material,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  billions  have  been  usable 
items  and  much  of  it  usable  in  the  mili- 
tary itself  if  needs  and  inventories  from 
all  the  departments,  services,  bureaus, 
corps,  and  so  forth,  were  matched. 

This  is.  of  course,  impossible  when  the 
departments  and  units  thereof  are  sep- 
arately administered  as  was  the  case 
from  1949  to  1958. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  scientific 
management.  It  is  well  known  that  f^rst 
we  should  identify  and  isolate  a  manage- 
able bite.  This  should  be  studied,  ana- 
Ijrzed.  and  solved  without  impafrment 
to  mission  effectiveness. 

For  this  reason,  students  of  military 
supply  and  service  activities  have  iso- 
lated them  from  major  combatant  mis- 
sions or  functions,  have  shown  their 
great  scope,  and  their  commonness  to 
more  than  one  service,  or  bureau,  or 
corps  as  the  logical  place  to  Improve 
management. 

However,  entrenched  personnel  moti- 
vated by  their  personal  vested  interest 
in  each  provincial  group  fears  that  any 
step  toward  integration,  standardiza- 
tion, unification  even  in  the  most  minor 
suid  duplicative  things  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther unification  and  eventually  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  identity  to  some  unit 
which  has  enjoyed  independent  or  semi- 
independent  status. 

Now  this  did  not  matter  too  much  in 
the  days  when  we  had  separate  land  and 
sea  wars  and  battles.  But  with  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  weapons,  the  land 
and  sea  and  air  have  been  fused  into 
a  common  battle  area — and  may  I  add 
space  to  land.  sea.  and  air. 

Secretary  McNamara  recognized  this 
merging  of  missions  in  a  recent  state- 
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ment  when  h«  said  "separate  ground, 
sea.  and  air  warfare  Is  gone  forever." 

Many  other  military  leaders  have 
made  the  same  statement  and  surely  we 
may  accept  this  ar>  a  truism. 

I  should  note  however  that  it  took  50 
years  or  more  to  get  the  two  military 
departments  to  recognize  the  need  for 
unified  command.}.  Inci-edible  though 
tills  may  now  appear. 

Yet.  while  every  schoolboy  knows  that 
a  football  team  must  act  as  a  unit  and 
everyone  cannot  be  the  quarterback,  it 
is  impossible  to  sell  this  idea  to  many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  military  acade- 
mies and  though  they  spend  much  time 
placing  football,  they  do  not  want  to 
apply  the  lessons  they  have  learned  to 
the  greatest  game  of  all— the  game  of 
survival. 

I  think  we  must  now  recognize  that  if 
we  have  unified  commands  and  missions 
we  must  have  unified  support  for  them 
insofar  as  common  supplies  and  services 
are  concerned. 

Not  only  does  each  service  not  need 
its  own  coffee  roatting  plants,  clothing 
factories,  subsistence,  medical,  hardware, 
and  so  forth,  procurement,  depot,  and 
distribution  facilitliis.  auditing,  account- 
ing, recruiting,  engineering,  weather— 
.see  list  previously  referred  to.  from  page 
58.  June  12,  1961.  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hearings— but  we  can  no  longer 
afford  all  this  duplication  and  resultant 
waste. 

WHAT     HAS     CONGRESS     »ONE    ABOUT    THIS? 

A  good  question  is.  Why  has  Congress 
not  done  something  about  this  situation? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  congres- 
sional effort  has  l)een  relatively  weak, 
uniformed,  intermittent,  uncoordinated] 
conflicting,  disappointing,  and  timid. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  list,  however, 
of  some  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
taken  during  the  past  45  years — pages 
63  to  72.  October  1960.  "Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procurement 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Eco- 
nomic Aspects  of  Military  Procurement 
and  Supply": 

PART  m-B — CONGRESSIONAL  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE 
StTPPLT    MANAGEMENT 

The  Department  of  Defense. 
►     Bonner  subcommittee. 

Action  of  the  Joint  Beonomlc  Committee. 

O'Mahoney  amendment  to  Department  of 
Defense  approprlaUon  bill.  1958. 

Reorganization  Plan  Wo.  6  of  1958. 

General  Siaenbower's  Baltimore  speech. 

Preemptive  prestige  of  General  Elsen- 
hower— shortcut  to  economy  and  efficiency. 

Reversal  of  policy. 

Alameda  medical  test  plan  discontinued. 

Hamburger  hearings. 

Rereversal  of  policy. 

Expansion  of  single  manager  systems. 

Lull  In  the  program. 

Three  military  departments  separately  ad- 
ministered. 

Department  of  DefenM  Reorganization  Act 
of  1958. 

McCormack -Curtis  amendment. 

Intent  of  McCormack-cnartls  amendment. 

Lag  In  use  of  amendment. 

M'CORMACK-Ct-RTIB   AMENDMENT 

A  I  mentioned  previously — page  64. 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing,  re- 
port of  October  1960— the  O'Mahoney 
amendment   of   1952   contemplated    an 
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integrated  supply  system  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Senate  re- 
port made  this  abundantly  clear. 

But  despite  this  enactment,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  as  amended,  in  1949 
provided  that  there  should  be  "three 
departments  separately  administered." 

The  partisans  of  this  philosophy  main- 
tained that  a  department  could  not  be 
separately  administered  if  it  did  not  have 
control  of  every  last  thing  it  needed  to 
administer  the  department.  All  efforts 
toward  consolidation,  standaidization  or 
unification  ran  into  this  stone  wall. 

It  took  about  15  years  and  $200  mil- 
lion to  make  a  usable  military  supply 
catalog  because  this  was  viewed  as  a  step 
toward  consolidation  of  overlapping 
specifications,  stores,  and  distribution 
systems.  President  Roosevelt  ordered  a 
catalog  developed  in  1945. 

By  1958  many  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
complained  that  efforts  to  obtain  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  sup- 
ply and  service  activities  ran  into  this 
"separately  administered"  provision  of 
the  National  Security  Act.  They  also 
said  that  they  could  make  real  progress 
if  this  provision  were  removed  insofar  as 
supply  and  service  activities  were  con- 
cerned. 

All  this  is  background  for  the  McCor- 
mack-Curtis  amendment  which  I  will 
discuss  and  which  seems  now  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  scope  and  intent. 

The  amendment  reads — page  72,  Octo- 
ber 1960  report  of  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines It  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment In  terms  of  effectiveness,  economy,  or 
efficiency,  he  shall  provide  for  the  canning 
out  of  any  supply  or  service  activity  common 
to  more  than  one  military  department  by  a 
single  agency  or  such  other  organizational 
entitles  as  he  deems  appropriate.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  supply  or 
service  activity  common  to  more  than  one 
military  department  shall  not  be  considered 
a  "major  combatant  function"  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (1)  hereof. 

First  of  all,  this  amendment  contem- 
plates that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
make  a  finding  or  detennination  with 
respect  to  supply  and  service  activities 
and  when  he  finds  that  effectiveness, 
economy,  or  efficiency  will  be  promoted 
he  shall  determine  what  type  of  organ- 
ization is  best  suited  for  the  function  and 
where  it  will  operate. 

As  you  so  well  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12. 
1958,  when  the  amendment  was  adopted: 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered  to- 
day Includes  not  only  supply  activities  which 
in  a  sense  is  a  dupUcation  of  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment,  but  also  Includes  all  other  serv- 
ice activities. 

The  amendment  Is  not  intended  to  advo- 
cate any  particular  type  of  organization, 
either  centralized  or  decentralized;  it  merely 
provides  for  maximum  flexibility  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  la  empowered  to  pro- 
vide, after  thorough  study,  the  best  p>oeslbie 
type  of  operation  for  supply  and  service 
functions  depyendlng  upon  their  nature.  Ef- 
fectiveness Is  to  be  the  key  in  making  the 
determinations  with  economy  and  efficiency 
very  important  but  secondary  considerations. 

May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  stated  his  concept  of 


organization  recentlj'  in  much  the  same 
vein  when  he  said : 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  my  belief 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal  or- 
ganization for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
An  Idesal  organization  is  a  static  concept  fore- 
doomed to  faUure.  In  this  age  of  Increas- 
ingly rapid  technological,  international  and 
strategic  change,  the  Department  of  Defense 
organization  must  be  flexible  and  responsive. 

This  flexibility  of  concept  is  essential 
in  my  opinion  to  get  the  job  done.  Some 
activities  perhaps  should  be  handled  by 
one  department  for  all  when  it  has  a 
preponderant  interest,  background,  fa- 
cilities, and  personnel.  Others  should  be 
consolidated  and  operated  in  an  organi- 
zational entity  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  order  that  adequate 
supervision  and  control  may  be  exer- 
cised. It  may  be  that  other  organiza- 
tional solutions  are  in  order  depending 
upon  the  facts,  circumstances  and  de- 
terminations. 

In  general,  however,  common  things 
can  be  handled  in  a  common  way.  thus 
generating  the  benefits  of  standardiza- 
tion and  unification  which  General 
Eisenhower  once  described  as  "multiply- 
ing rather  than  adding  in  benefits." 

Technical  or  special  items  and  activi- 
ties give  the  excuse  for  separate  handling 
or  administration.  Hence  the  fight  by 
some  to  keep  items  si>ecial  or  nonstand- 
ard. 

In  speaking  of  special,  technical,  and 
common  items  we  must  keep  in  mind 
also  that  that  change  is  always  with  us. 
What  is  a  technical  item  today  may  be 
common  tomorrow.  A  few  years  ago, 
radio  tubes  were  very  technical — today 
everyone  uses  them  and  may  buy  them 
at  the  comer  drugstore.  There  are 
990.000  electrical-electronic  items  in  the 
military  supply  systems.  Many  are  sim- 
ple, common -use,  fast-turning  items 
such  as  tubes,  resistors,  fuses,  wire,  cable, 
and  so  forth.  Others  are  highly  com- 
plicated which  only  an  expert  can  iden- 
tify.   So  it  is  in  other  fields. 

PROGRESS    BT    SECRETAST    M'MaMARA 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  mind  Secretary 
McNamara  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  has  shown 
the  capacity  to  understand  complex 
problems  and  to  do  something  about 
them.  As  provided  by  the  McCormack- 
Curtis  amendment  to  the  DOD  Re- 
organization Act  of  1958  he  has  identified 
common  supply  as  a  fruitful  source  of 
investigation.  He  requested  that  a  study 
be  made  of  alternative  ways  of  organiz- 
ing to  perform  the  function  so  as  to  in- 
crease effectiveness,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency. He  requested  the  departments 
to  make  their  recommendations — which 
true  to  tfirm  were  all  different — and  then 
he  made  his  decision  or  determina- 
tion as  he  is  required  to  do  under  the 
law. 

He  determined  that  common  supply 
lends  itself  to  common  management  and 
on  October  1,  1961,  set  up  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency.  He  appointed  Lt.  Gen. 
Andrew  T.  McNamara,  an  excellent 
logistician  and  former  Quartermaster 
General  of  the  Army  to  be  the  first  Di- 
rector. 
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In.,  a  short  space  of  time  some  3,000 
spaces  have  been  or  will  be  eliminated 
through  fiscal  1963. 

The  fiscal  1963  budget  has  been  re- 
duced $27  million  below  the  combined 
estimates  submitted  by  the  departments 
to  the  OfiBce  of  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  1963. 

Twelve  supply  and  service  organiza- 
tions have  been  included  in  the  Defense 
Supply  Agencj;  they  are  Armed  Forces 
Supply  Support  Center,  Military  Sub- 
sistence Supply  Agency,  Military  Traffic 
Management  Agency,  Military  Clothing 
and  Textile  Supply  Agency,  Military 
Medical  Supply  Agency,  Military  Petro- 
leum Supply  Agency,  Military  General 
Supply  Agency ,  Military  Industrial  Sup- 
I  ply  Agency,  Military  Automotive  Sup- 
'  ply  Agency,  Military  Construction  Sup- 
ply Agency.  Armed  Forces  Surplus 
Property  Bidders,  Registration  and  Sales 
/  Information  Office,  and  Consolidated 
Surplus  Sales  Offices. 

The  fact  that  Secretary  McNamara  is 
Insisting  that  the  total  organization  after 
a  consolidation  is  to  be  smaller  than  the 
previous  components  disproves  the 
contention  that  another  layer  is  being 
piled  on  top  of  the  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

Secretary  McNamara  also  has  stated 
publicly  that  he  believes  that  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  will  be  able  to  make 
savings  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  I  think  this  is  a  conservative 
statement. 

When  one  considers  the  scope  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  I  have  partly 
outlined  above  and  the  irrefutable  degree 
of  duplication  and  waste  in  the  loose 
federation  of  agencies,  there  are  literally 
"acres  of  diamonds"  to  be  gathered  by  a 
good  organization  and  staff. 

A  start  only  has  been  made  but  it  is  a 
start  and  must  continue. 

A  few  items  have  been  standardized 
with  a  saving  of  $1,400,000.  But  there 
are  some  4  million  items  in  the  defense 
catalog,  many  of  which  should  be  stand- 
ardized. 

According  to  the  Senate  Report  No. 
1578  of  June  8,  1962,  the  Department  of 
Defense  supply  systems  inventories  of 
$40.8  billion,  they  were  in  long  supply  by 
$12,965  billion  as  of  June  30,  1961. 

Recent  statistics  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  also  show  these  stores  to  be 
greatly  imbalanced — many  in  very  long 
supply  and  others  in  short  supply. 

Congressman  H^ibert's  committee  has 
also  shown  that  though  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  getting  competitive 
bids  that  "only  13  percent  of  purchasing 
is  now  done  by  sealed  competitive  bid- 
ding ;  that  is  clearly  not  enough." 

I  heartily  agree  that  only  a  start  has 
been  made  in  many  fields  but  there  has 
been  a  hopeful  start  which  must  not  be 
snuffed  out  as  has  been  the  case  several 
times  in  the  past. 

KEACnON    TO    SECRETARY    M'NAMARA 

In  view  of  the  vast  waste  in  common 
supply  and  service  activities  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  over  the  years,  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  Secretary  Gilpatric, 
Assistant  Secretary  Morris,  and  General 
McNamara,  Director  of  the  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency,  brought  a  refreshing  and 
hopeful  atmosphere  to  these  important 


activities.  They  actually  started  to  do 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

It  has  been  a  shock  to  me.  therefore, 
that  a  move  seems  to  be  under  way  to 
emasculate  the  new  Defense  Supply 
Agency  before  it  is  off  the  ground. 

The  basis  for  this  statement  stems 
from  the  record  of  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  hearings,  fiscal  year 
1963. 

The  Defense  Department  had  re- 
quested funds  for  facilities  for  the  man- 
agement of  certain  centralized  agencies. 
The  funds  were  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
rather  than  through  the  seimrate  De- 
partment as  heretofore. 

At  this  pKJint  it  should  be  noted  that 
Congressman  Hebert,  who  has  made 
some  excellent  contributions  to  better 
management  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  last  of  which  was  a  bill  which 
passed  this  body  by  a  vote  of  362  to  0,  to 
require  more  competitive  bidding  in  mili- 
tary procurement,  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  would  prove  to  be  a 
"monument  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
administrative  ability."  He  said — hear- 
ings before  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. a7th  Congress,  second  session,  mili- 
tary construction  authorization,  fiscal 
year  1963.  March  1962.  page  4528: 

The  Chairman.  Then  where  Is  the  economy 
brought  about? 

Mr.  HiBEXT.  Well,  the  economy.  Mr.  Chair- 
man— I  am  giving  my  figures  right  from  the 
Secretary's  table.  My  figure  of  3,000  comes 
from  General  McNamara  and  the  Secretary 
himEelf .  Now  these  agencies  will  all  be  con- 
solidated under  one  general  director.  Gen- 
eral McNamara.  There  is  where  your  savings 
and  economies  will  occur.  This  wlil  be  a 
real  centralized  purchasing  agency. 
^  I  tell  you  it  is  the  greatest  step  fM^ard 
that  has  been  taken  in  ISefense  In  years  and 
years.  And  the  Secretary  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  in  response  to 
the  amendment  or  the  provision  we  put  in 
the  law  for  centralized  purchasing? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct. 

The  ChaduiIan.  That  is  all  right. 

Captain  Christensen.  We  are  all  in  agree- 
ment with  that  because  we  can  eliminate 
duplication  and  we  can  do  that  in  a  great 
many  other  respects. 

Later  in  the  hearings  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  change  of  heart  as  we  have 
these  statements  from  the  record — pages 
4540  to  4543: 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  members  of  the  committee,  this  whole 
section,  section  401,  relates  to  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  various  items  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Now  the  committee  yesterday,  and  In  the 
previous  discussion  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  getting  into  this  field,  that  is  con- 
struction— ^the  consensus  of  opinion  wajs  that 
these  line  items  should  be  charged  against 
each  one  of  the  departments,  based  on  the 
occupancy  of  the  department  at  the  area  that 
is  going  to  be  used,  and  where  the  Defense 
agencies  have  already  been  established  and 
are  in  existence.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  under  his  broad  powers,  has  the 
authority  to  establish  Defense  agencies.  We 
do  not  control  that.  We  have  already  given 
him  that  authority. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Let's  take  it  back,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  would  have  to 
change  the  original  law. 


Mr.  Harot.  That  is  all  right.    Let's  do  that. 
The  Chairman.  Now.  we  have  no  control 
over  that.    The  law  Is  already  passed.     And 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority. 

Of  course.  Congress  can  repeal  any  law,  if 
it  goes  through  and  is  signed.  It  may  take 
more  trips  than  one  to  make  certain  changes. 
Nevertheless,  we  could  take  those  trips. 

Now,  what  we  are  confronted  with  here 
today  Is  not  that  question.  We  may  be  wise 
at  a  later  date  to  explore  that  field. 

But  in  this  bill  it  only  relates  to  con- 
struction. 

I  hope  we  will  strike  out,  entirely,  sec- 
tion 401  and  put  each  one  of  these  Items 
In  the  department  for  lt«  construction  and 
charged  to  the  department  where  this  is 
located.  i 

Mr.  Slatinshek.  Yes.  I 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  question  of  main- 
tenance comes  up. 

The  military  department  will  have  to  as- 
sume the  maintenance  of  the  facility.  And 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  merely  house 
its  agency  there.  But  the  whole  area  will 
be  under  the  military  department — the 
physical  plant.  And  all  this  relates  to  Is 
the  physical  plant — will  be  under  the  Indi- 
vidual department  where  it  is  established 
I  asked  yesterday  that  the  amendments  be 
prepared  so  when  we,  later  on.  get  down  to 
It.  we  can  put  each  one  of  these  line  Items 
under  the  military  department. 

Now.  I  think  that  Is  wise. 

It  may  be  wise  later  on  to  go  in  and  see 
whether  we  were  giving  too  much  authority 
to  permit  these  Defense  agencies  to  be  set  up 

But  the  Secretary  Is  clearly  within  the 
law  In  establishing  Defense  agencies. 

Now,  the  only  question  that  occurred 
yesterday  was:  Is  there  no  limitation  In  the 
statute  as  to  the  number  of  Defense  agencle^ 
that  can  be  created,  or  can  Defense  agencies 
be  created  Just  with  the  same  rapidity  that 
ad  hoc  committees  are  set  up?  It  prompted 
me  to  say  that  there  was  at  one  time  800 
ad  hoc  committees  In  existence  In  the 
Pentagon. 

This  Is  a  field  In  which  we  want  to  see 
If  It  Is  a  duplication  or  If  any  other  depart- 
ment can  administer  these  and  put  them 
under  the  department  Instead  of  classifying 
them  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  think  that  Is  the  sound  course  for  us  to 
take  here. 

Now  we  will  study  and  Investigate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Defense  Just 
to  create  Defense  agencies.  Because  you 
could  choke  to  death  any  other  department 
by  Defense  agencies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Bates.  Of  course:  exactly  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  Tou  will  wind  up  with  one 
department. 

This  was  never  fully  evaluated  when  this 
went  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Bates.  They  had  the  authority  to  con- 
solidate functions.  What  I  bad  In  mind. 
In  my  mind.  Instead  of  this  particular  kind 
of  thing,  was  the  assignment  of  a  single 
manager  concept.  i 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Bates.  Not  the  operating  of  an  agency 
by  the  Department  per  se. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  with  men  on  this 
committee,  we  can  make  a  very,  very  fine 
study.    Let's  don't  do  It  without  a  study. 

I  would  like  to  set  up  a  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Bates  and 
others  of  our  brilliant  members  of  this  com- 
mittee  

Mr.  Bates.  I  want  five  others. 

The  Chairman.  To  look  into  this  question 
as  to  the  continuation  of  a  policy  to  create 
Defense  agencies. 

Because  if  I  know  the  record,  I  could  Just 
say  I  will  starve  this  one  or  that  one  to 
death  by  Just  creating  agencies. 

Mr.  Hardy.    Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.     I  don't  want  to  get  In 
that  kind  of  a  posltlan.     Let's  approach  It 


In  that  manner. 
And  I  would  like  to 


uk  Mr.  Hardy  and  Ur. 


Bates,  as  a  subcommittee,  to  look  into  this. 
And  we  will  set  up  an  Investigation — not 
an  Investigation,  but  a  study  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  agencies 
being  built  up  Just  as  fast  as  mushrooms 
come  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  delegated 
to  this  subcommittee  fuU  authority  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  study  without  being 
hampered? 

Mr.  Bates.  Yes.  dr. 


That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  WeB,  I  would  like  very 
much  for  you  two  distinguished  and  very 
brilliant  members  of  our  committee 

Mr.  Hardy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  To  look  into  this  matter 
and  we  will  prepare  the  proper  letter  to  you 
giving  you  the  authority. 

Mr.  Bates.  Now.  M^.  Chairman,  we  real- 
ized when  we  passed  the  1958  act  the  dangers 
In  resp»ct  to  the  assignment  of  future  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  Chairman.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bates.  Where  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  empowered  with  complete  authority  to 
assign  any  new  weapons  system  to  any  serv- 
ice he  saw  fit.  He  could  eliminate  any  of 
the  services 

The  Chairman.  Now 


Mr.  Bates.  But  I  never  envisioned  at  that 
time  that  this  particular  paragraph  here 
would  ever  be  used  to  put  the  Department 
of  Defense  into  the  operating  business  in  re- 
spect to  supply.  Now  if  they  are  going  to 
do  It.  I  think  we  better  take  a  good  look  at 
this  thing. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  If  It  Is  neces- 
sary, we  will  employ  additional  sUff  to  help 
you  gentlemen  do  a  good  Job,  like  Mr. 
Hardy's  subcommittee  did  on  the  tanks. 

Now  we  have  another  question.  Just  sug- 
gested to  my  mind.  Mr.  Bates,  and  that  is 
the  abuse  of  the  emergency  construction 
fund.  This  emergency  fund  is  abused,  from 
what  the  concept  of  the  Congress  was.  And 
that  Is  the  next  section  In  this  bill. 

We  will  strike  this  one  out.  We  will  strike 
out  section  401.  We  will  put  this  construc- 
tion authorization  In  the  military  depart- 
ment titles  of  the  blU.  Fix  those  amend- 
ments up. 

Mr  Bennett.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bennett.  All  I  want  to  ask  is:  In 
this  study,  could  It  be  looked  Into  also  as 
to  whether  this  creation  of  agencies  In  the 
Department  of  Defence  may  actually  give 
rise  to  Just  another  Uycr  of  authority  in 
which  although 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Originally  you  may  originate 
some  officers  below,  the  tendency  would  be 
to  create  Just  another  level  on  top. 

The.  Chairman.  Of  course.  As  I  said.  It 
could  strangle  an  existing  agency  to  death. 

Mr.  Bates.  We  started  out  with  research 
and  development  and  now  we  are  running 
the  full  gamut.  Thac  Is  what  it  amounts 
to. 

So  the  two  gentlemen  had  expressed 
their  concern  If  not  their  antagonism 
toward  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  and 
the  legislation  authorizing  it  were  ap- 
pointed as  the  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  study  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also  requested 
time  today  to  correct  a  misconception  or 
misstatement  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  special  two-man  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Agencies  Investigations  in  his 
opening  statement  on  June  4,  1962.  I 
«iill  read  from  the  prepared  statement  of 


PoRTM  Hardy.  Jr.,  on  Defense  Agencies 
Investigations.  June  4,  1962: 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who 
supported  Mr.  McCormacx's  amendment 
during  the  debate  generally  confined  their 
remarks  to  common-use  items.  Mr.  Cttrtis 
of  Missouri  said: 

"I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  stated  it  accurately  when  be  said 
that  this  was  worked  out  over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  a  study  was  made  of  the  dif- 
ficulties In  enforcing  the  O'Mahoney  amend- 
ment in  the  common-use  supply  area  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  I  certainly  am 
strongly  behind  this  amendment,  and  I 
think  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  clearing 
up  a  cloudiness  and  uncertainty  in  this 
area." 

Now  let  me  read  my  full  statement 
made  during  the  debate  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  104.  part  8,  page 
11032. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  wUl  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  can  make  a  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  The  only  reason 
I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  is  that 
I  took  10  minutes  yesterday  to  explain  some 
of  the  background  of  this  amendment.  I  ex- 
tended my  remarks  quite  extensively  and  it 
Is  in  today's  Record.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  stated  It  accurately 
when  he  said  that  this  was  worked  out  over 
a  period  of  many  years  and  a  study  was 
made  of  the  difficulties  in  enforcing  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  in  the  common-use 
supply  area  of  the  Military  Establishment. 
I  certainly  am  strongly  behind  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  It  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  clearing  up  a  cloudiness  and  uncer- 
tainty in  this  area. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will 
refer  to  my  remarks  and  the  extension  , 
thereof  during  the  debate  on  the  preced-  ' 
ing  day.  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  104.  part  8.  pages  10909  through 
10913.  to  which  I  referred  in  my  June  12 
remarks  he  will  get  the  full  scope  of  what 
has  been  called  the  McCormack-Curtis 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  taking  the  floor  during 
general  debate  the  day  before  amend- 
ments would  be  considered  was  to  give 
the  membership  of  the  House  the  full 
import  of  the  amendment  that  one 
gentleman,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl.  our  present 
Speaker,  and  I  had  collaborated  on  and 
was  going  to  be  offered  by  him  the  next 
day.  My  remarks  and  extensions  were 
therefore  available  to  all  Members  during 
the  actual  debate  on  the  amendment: 

Mr.  Cortib  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  discuss  the  proposed 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois  (Mr.  Arends)  has  referred  to  and  also 
to  express  support  for  an  amendment  that 
I  understand  is  going  to  be  offered  possibly 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
McCoRMACK].  The  McCormack  amendment 
is  a  restatement,  as  it  were,  of  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  which  sought  to  bring  about 
unification  In  the  area  of  the  supply,  dis- 
tribution and  procurement  of  common-use 
items.  This  timely  amendment  also  Includes 
any  service  activity  common  to  more  than 
one  military  department. 

I  want  to  repeat  the  last  sentence  of 
this  opening  paragraph: 

This  timely  amendment  also  Includes  any 
service  activity  common  to  more  than  one 

military  department. 


The  following  three  pages  of  the  Rec- 
ord contain,  as  I  have  said,  an  exposition 
of  the  amendment.  There  is  little  excuse 
for  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the 
amendment  was  intended  to  do.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  confined  to  common -use 
items. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  these  re- 
marks: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  previously  stated  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  unification  in  other 
areas.  If  the  theory  behind  common-use 
Items  is  acctxrate.  as  far  as  the  unification 
of  procurement,  supply,  and  distribution  Is  ' 
concerned,  it  is  certainly  true  of  common 
items  that  are  military  in  aspect  among  the 
three  services.  That  is  the  Importance  of 
the  Arends  amendment  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack]. and  others  on  his  side,  will  recognize 
that  that  was  the  Intent  of  the  Bonner 
subcommittee  because,  although  we  were 
dealing  with  common-use  items,  we  stated 
very  positively  that  If  this  proved  to  be  true 
in  that  area.  It  certainly  should  be  carried 
over  into  military  areas. 

Then  let  me  relate  this  back  to  the- 
McCormack -Curtis  amendment: 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cttrtis  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  what  the  gentleman  Is  talk- 
Ingvabout  because  I  have  been  very  much 
Interested,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  In  the 
same  subject  of  services  and  supplies,  and 
so  forth.  I  might  say  that  It  Is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Vinson 
bill  tomorrow  which  I  think  will  adequately 
take  care  of  that  situation  and  will  be  a 
complete  culmination  of  the  years  of  effort 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], of  myself,  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bonner],  Senator  O'Mahoney,  t 
and  others.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  adopted.  ' 
I  say  it  is  to  be  offered  to  the  Vinson  bill; 
I  am  referredlng  to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  his  amendment.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  language  and 
I  think  It  win  do  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man says  and  will  be  a  tremendous  step 
forward. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment  is  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  effectiveness,  economy, 
or  efficiency,  he  shall  provide  for  the  carrying 
out  of  any  supply  or  service  activity  common 
to  more  than  one  military  department  by  a 
single  agency  or  such  other  organizational 
entities  as  he  deems  appropriate.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  any  supply  or  service  - 
activity  common  to  more  than  one  military 
department  shall  not  be  considered  a  major 
combat  function  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section 3  of  the  committee  bill. 

This  is  an  excellent  amendment.  It  per- 
mits flexibility  so  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  provide  the  be^|ypossible  type  of 
operation  for  a  supply  orT«|-vlce  function 
depending  upon  its  nature. 

Unforttmately.  neither  the  President's  bill. 
H.R.  11958.  nor  the  Vinson  bill,  HJl.  12541. 
makes  specific  reference  to  supply  and  service 
activities  though  these  functions  constitute 
approximately  two- thirds  of  the  military 
budget.  It  is  in  this  area  of  overlapping  and 
duplication  where  billions  of  dollars  can  be 
saved,  each  year,  at  the  same  time  producing 
a  more  alert  and  hard-hitting  military  organ- 
ization by  making  it  more  efficient. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  tliis  excerpt: 

The  aforementioned  letter  Is  actually  sum- 
marized   in    the     testimony     of    Secretary 
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McElroy  before  the  Hoxise  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  page  5977  of  the  committee 
hearings  where  Secretary  McElroy  states  this: 

"The  National  Security  Act  gives  the  Sec- 
retary direction,  authority,  and  control  over 
his  entire  department.  But  at  the  same  time 
this  law  provides  that  the  military  depart- 
ments are  to  be  separately  administered  by 
their  respective  Secretaries.  The  President 
has  recommended  eliminating  the  provisions 
prescribing  separate  administration  of  the 
military  departments  as  a  means  of  reducing 
needless  argument  and  misunderstanding 
which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  administering 
the  Department." 

And,  there  is  no  question,  as  the  14-page 
letter  of  documentation  of  history  indicates, 
of  the  interpretation  that  tiie  military  estab- 
lishnaents  have  placed  upon  this  language, 
"separately  administered."  That  has  been 
their  argument  for  continuing  this  bicker- 
ing and  this  tripllflcation,  Indeed,  quadrupli- 
flcatlon,  of  procurement,  distribution,  and 
supplies.  This  has  cost  us  untold  billions 
of  dollars,  I  might  state,  of  unnecessary 
waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  military  opera- 
tion. 

I  submit  that  the  lai^guage  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  Illusory.  We  must  eliminate 
what  Secretary  McElroy  said  was  one  of  the 
essential  errors  in  the  law.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  the  language  in  the  bill  must 
be  definite.  Congressional  intent  must  be 
clearly  stated  to  obviate  a  misconstruction 
of  the  law.  The  language  in  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  was  definite — and  even  there  the 
three  services  sought  to  argue  about  that 
language.  I  submit  the  services  will  argue 
about  any  language.  The  committee  cer- 
tainly has  given  them  ample  opportunity  to 
argue  over  the  language  contained  in  the 
conunlttee  bill,  because  on  page  2  it  is  pro- 
vided .• 

"That  each  military  department  shall  be 
separately  organized  under  Its  own  secre- 
tary and  shall  function  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control,  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  respective  secretaries 
of  such  departments." 

This  statement  permits  the  services  to  use 
the  same  argument  that  they  used  in  regard 
to  the  language  of  "separately  administered" 
to  try  to  get  arovmd  what  was  fully  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  In  1946,  and  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  and 
expressed  time  and  time  again  In  debate  on 
the  floor  to  try  to  bring  about  this  unifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  set  out  my 
full  statement  of  June  11,  1958.  In  this 
statement  is  a  14-page  letter  I  addressed 
to  then  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson 
which  puts  this  matter  in  a  proper  his- 
torical context.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  these  remarks  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Report  No.  1578 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bill,  1963,  has  some  timely  and 
Important  statements. 

On  pages  7  and  8  we  have  these  quotes : 

MANAGEMENT  Or  INVENTORIES 

During  the  course  of  testimony,  it  was 
brought  out  that  supply  system  inventories 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal  year 
1961  totaled  $40,800  million  and  that  this 
Included  $12,900  million  in  long  supply, 
which  is  that  portion  of  the  supply  system 
Inventory  that  exceeds  peacetime  operating 
stocks  and  mobilization  reserve  stocks  and 
consists  of  stocks  held  for  economic  reten- 
tion and  contingency  retention  purposes  and 
of  stocks  in  an  excess  position. 

Of  the  $12,965  million  in  long  supply  in- 
ventory as  of  June  30,  1961,  the  Army  has 
in  supply  $4,892  million;  the  Navy,  $2,863 
million;  the  Marine  Corps,  $421  million;  and 


the  Air  Force.  $4,789  million.  At  the  request 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  made  a  special  investigation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Items  in  long  supply  and  the 
reasons  why  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
accumulated  this  inventory  of  items  in  long 
supply.  Tlie  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  committee  Is  Included  in  the 
hearing  on  the  Defense  Department  appropri- 
ation bill.  In  his  report  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  items  in  long  supply  Is  in- 
cluded. In  regard  to  an  explanation  of  why 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  accumulated 
items  in  such  magnitude,  the  Comptroller 
General  states  that,  as  explained  by  Defense 
officials,  the  accumulation  of  items  In  long 
supply  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the 
residue  from  previous  military  emergencies 
and  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  equipment 
with  accompanying  dwindling  of  demand  for 
related  parts.  However,  the  Comptroller 
General  goes  on  to  point  out  that  two  of  the 
major  categories  Involved  are  (1)  the  failure 
to  obtain  needed  items  from  long  supply  and 
(2)  buying  more  than  is  needed.  He  then 
cites  various  reports  to  exemplify  the  state- 
ment. He  further  states  the  primary  causes 
attributed  to  buying  more  than  was  needed 
are  ( 1 )  the  failure  to  promptly  reduce  re- 
quirements and  procurement  commensurate 
with  downward  program  revisions.  (2)  Incor- 
rect and  Incomplete  accounting  and  stock 
records,  (3)  unnecessary  reservation  of 
equipment  for  extended  periods,  and  (4) 
failure  to  adequately  consider  inventories. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  Indicated 
that,  partly  as  a  result  of  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  recommendations,  various 
remedial  measures  have  been  taken  Including 
the  creation  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  November  of 
1961. 

The  committee  expects  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  every  effort  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  to  reduce  the  Utems  in  the  long 
supply  category  by  disposing  of  excess  stocks 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  make  every 
effort  to  eliminate  unnecessary  prociirement 
The  oommittee  Intends  to  review  this  matter 
before  the  close  of  the  coming  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  determine  what  success  in  the  sug- 
gested recommendation  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has 
made  recommendations  concerning  the 
establishment  of  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Accordingly,  I  have  obtained  from  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  concerning  the  need  for  more  con- 
solidation in  Department  of  Defense 
supply  management  and  related  state- 
ments— report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  "Review  of  Supply  Man- 
agement of  Electronic  Supplies  and 
Equipment  Within  the  Department  of 
Defen:^^';  letter  of  Comptroller  General 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, May  31,  1960: 

Our  review  disclosed  that  Inadequate 
coordination  of  electronics  supply  manage- 
ment activities  among  and  between  the  mili- 
tary departments  is  resulting  in  significant 
additional  costs  to  the  Government  and  is 
adversely  affecting  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  supply  operations.  Unnecessary 
purchases  and  inadequate  supply  support 
are  resulting  from  the  failure  to  consider  and 
obtain  needed  items  available  and  in  long 
supply  in  other  services;  excessive  costs  and 
inefficient  supply  support  are  resulting  from 
the  failiire  to  coordinate  the  variotis  repair 
and  overhaul  activities  of  each  service;  and 
there  Is  a  costly  duplication  and  overlap  of 
electronic  supply  management  functions  and 
organizations. 


Review  of  Interservice  Utilization  of 
Aeronautical  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Within  the  Department  of  Defense,  let- 
ter of  Comptroller  General  to  Speaker 
Rayburn,  September  15,  1961: 

Our  review  disclosed  that,  despite  im- 
provements made  in  recent  years,  the  Inter- 
service supply  support  program  has  fallen 
short  of  achieving  the  fullest  practicable 
utilization  of  available  Department  of  De- 
fense materiel.  The  failure  of  the  Individ- 
ual military  departments  to  utilize  supplies 
already  available  within  Department  of  De- 
fense to  meet  each  other's  needs  is  resulting 
in  unnecessary  procurement  and  repair  ol 
material  at  slgnlficunt  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

The  results  of  this  and  .several  of  our  pre- 
vious reviews  of  supply  management  In  the 
military  departments  indicate  that  tlie  in- 
terservice supply  support  program,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  does  not  achieve  effective 
interservice  utilization  of  Department  of 
Defense  materiel.  We  believe  that  increased 
effectiveness  in  the  management  of  common 
supplies  and  equipment  might  be  attained 
by  consolidating,  rather  than  attempting  to 
coordinate,  all  involved  functions  and  or- 
ganizations. Accordingly,  we  proposed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  consideration 
be  given  to  merging  the  many  common  sup- 
ply activities  of  the  individual  military  de- 
partments into  a  single  organization  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  should 
be  given  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
centrally  control  all  facets  of  supply  manage- 
ment. 

Review  of  Management  of  Idle  Pro- 
duction Equipment  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  letter  of  Comptroller 
General  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  June  30. 
1961: 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken  cer- 
tain measures  to  Improve  the  management 
and  utilization  of  available  production 
equipment;  however,  we  believe  that  the 
centralization  of  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities presently  being  performed  by  many 
relatively  Independent  Department  of  De- 
fense organizations  and  activities  would  re- 
sult In  a  more  effective  and  economical 
management  of  Idle  production  equipment 
Accordingly,  we  preposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  present  production  equipment 
policies,  procedures,  organizations,  and  func- 
tions be  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  and  means  whereby  cen- 
tralization under  his  direction  and  control 
could  be  accomplished. 

Review  of  materiel  standardization  ac- 
tivities of  the  Military  Clothing  and 
Textile  Supply  Agency.  Department  of 
Defense,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  letter  of 
Comptroller  General  to  the  Speaker. 
October  12,  1961: 

We  believe  that  a  significant  number  of 
the  29,000  line  Items  managed  by  the  Mili- 
tary Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency  are 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  standardi- 
zation and  that,  if  this  were  accomplished. 
It  would  result  in  more  effective  use  of  pro- 
curement funds  and  t)etter  service  to  the 
users  through  simplification  of  requisition- 
ing. We  also  believe  that  more  extensive 
standardization  would  result  If  a  Defense- 
wide  supply  management  authority,  or  an 
operating  element  thereof,  were  assigned  re- 
sfKjnslbility  for  directing  and  controlling  all 
research  and  development  of  clothing  and 
textile  Items  common  to  two  or  more  mili- 
tary services,  while  making  certain  that  the 
military  services  are  supplied  with  their  Jus- 
tifiable needs  and  technical  requirement  for 
materiel. 

Review  of  selected  activities  In  the 
management  of  food  supply  by  the  Mill- 
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tary  Subsistence  Supply  Agency.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  letter  of  Comptroller 
General  to  Speaker  Rayburn,  November 
16,  1961: 

In  our  review,  we  found  that  the  MlllUry 
Subsistence  Supply  Agency  was  Incurring 
unneceMary  costs  In  the  procurement  and 
supply  of  foodstuffs.  We  identified  about  $1 
million  in  unnecessary  costs,  although  we 
did  not  attempt  to  establish  the  full  magni- 
tude of  the  excess  coats  since  the  Military 
Subsistence  Supply  Agency  agreed  with  us 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  we  Iden- 
tified and  the  need  for  corrective  action. 
With  respect  to  nonperlshables.  we  found 
significant  deficiencies  in  the  policies  and 
procedures  used  by  the  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency's  customers  for  computing 
requlremenu.  This  resulted  In  the  use  of 
Items  In  less  economical  size  container  or 
type  or  pack,  redlstriboition  of  stocks,  and 
procurement  subsequent  to  the  planned  sea- 
sonal buy.  Since  the  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency  has  no  control  over  the  com- 
putation of  requirements,  it  does  not  poaaess 
the  capability  of  determining  the  causes  of 
its  troubles  and  correcting  them.  Regard- 
ing perishables,  excess  coats  resulted  from  the 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency's  failure 
to  charge  commissary  stores  for  transporta- 
tion coats  and  from  its  use  of  distribution 
faclltttea  In  an  uneconomical  location. 

Review  of  supply  management  of  pho- 
tographic supplies  and  equipment  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  letter  of 
Comptroller  General  to  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK.  January  31.  1982: 

The  mUltary  departmenu'  inventories  of 
photographic  supplies  and  equipment  exceed 
$150  million  and  are  substantially  m  excess 
of  the  amount  required  to  provide  adequate 
supply  support.  As  a  result,  unnecessary 
coaU  have  been  Incurred  In  the  maintenance, 
repair,  storage,  transportation,  recordkeeping. 
Inspection,  and  handling  of  the  unneeded 
supplies  and  equipment.  Included  In  thU 
Inventory  are  at  least  8,000  Items  with  low 
unit  coat  and  very  little  usage  that  are  being 
managed  on  a  centralized  basis  Instead  of  be- 
ing purchased  as  needed  at  the  local  user 
level.  The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  the  average  coat  to  maintain  a  single 
item  in  the  supply  system  U  about  $1,000 
annually.  We  did  not  make  a  detailed 
analysU  of  management  expenses  for  these 
types  of  Items,  but  it  appears  logical  that  the 
cost  of  managing  many  of  the  individual 
Items  may  be  leas  than  the  $1,000  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  significant  savings  can  be 
realized  each  year  If  low-cost,  low-usage 
items  are  purchased  as  needed  at  the  local 
level. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  further  improve- 
ment, we  propoaed  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  consideration  be  given  to  merg- 
ing the  photographic  supply  management 
activities  of  the  individual  military  services 
Into  a  single  organization  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  should  be  given 
the  responsibility  and  authority  to  cen- 
trally control  all  facets  of  supply  manage- 
ment. In  commenting  on  our  proposal,  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  LogUtics)  advised  us  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  fully  agreed  that 
there  was  a  need  for  improvement  In  the 
supply  management  of  photographic  supplies 
and  equipment  and  that  common  supply  and 
service  activities  were  being  studied  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  to  determine  the  proper 
long-range  method  of  management.  On  Oc- 
tober 13,  1961.  we  were  informed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  Its  decUlon  to  estab- 
lish a  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSA).  We 
were  subsequently  advlstxl  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  managem*it  of  all  photo- 
graphic Items  would  be  considered  for  De- 
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fense  Supply  Agency  control  when  It  becomes 
fully  operational. 

Review  of  interservice  supply  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of  selected  aircraft 
engines  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, letter  of  Comptroller  General  to 
Speaker  McCormack,  May  17.  1962: 

Our  review  disclosed  that,  because  of 
inadequate  control  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  the  Interservice  utilization  of  air- 
craft engines,  the  excess  engines  of  one  serv- 
ice frequently  were  not  transferred  to  other 
services  which  had  current  or  future  needs 
for  similar  engines.  This  lack  of  coordina- 
tion resulted  in  unnecessary  purchases  and 
unnecessary  conversion  of  aircraft  engines. 
Por  the  engine  models  included  in  our  review, 
we  found  that  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
had  incurred  unnecessary  costs  of  approxl- 
matejy  $4,160,000  through  the  purchase  or 
conversion  of  engines  by  one  service  while 
similar  excess  engines  were  already  on  hand 
In  another  service.  As  a  result  of  our  review, 
487  aircraft  engines  valued  at  approximately 
$15,140,000  were  transferred  from  those  serv- 
ices which  had  excess  engines  to  other  serv- 
ices which  had  current  or  future  need  for 
these  engines.  As  a  result  of  these  engine 
transfers,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was 
able  to  cancel  the  planned  purchase  of  101 
engines  at  an  estimated  net  saving  of  $4,- 
040,000.  Transfer  of  the  remaining  engines 
should  enable  the  services  to  reduce  future 
purchases. 

Review  of  development  and  manage- 
ment of  selected  aircraft  crash  fire- 
trucks  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  let- 
ter of  Comptroller  General  to  Speaker 
McCoRMACK,  May  16.  1962: 

The  Department  of  Defense  concurred  in 
certain  of  our  proposals  for  corrective  action 
but  did  not  agree  that  a  single  agency  should 
be  assigned  responsibility  for  research  and 
development  of  aircraft  crash  firetrucks. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations and  Logistics)  has  said  that,  because 
of  differences  In  service  missions,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  military  departments  are 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  coordinated 
research  and  development  programs  man- 
aged by  the  respective  departments  than  by 
reftsalgnment  of  this  function  to  a  single 
service  or  agency. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  coordinate  effectively  to  mini- 
mize development  costs  and  efforts  In  the 
past,  as  disclosed  In  this  report,  we  are  rec- 
ommending that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
take  positive  measiu-es  to  assure  close  sur- 
veillance and  control  by  his  office  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  three  Departments.  Unless 
this  Is  done,  in  all  probability  each  service 
will  continue  to  independently  develop  air- 
craft crash  flretruck  equipment  as  being 
unique  to  its  own  needs  even  though  the 
vehicles  developed  are  for  support  of  cate- 
gories of  equipment  common  to  the  pther 
departments.  We  are  also  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  advise  us  as  to 
whom  and  for  what  use  the  Army's  class 
1500  vehicles  will  be  assigned. 

Review  of  the  development  and  pro- 
curement of  similar-type  helicopters 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  letter 
of  Comptroller  General  to  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack, May  23,  1962: 

To  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of 
major  items  of  military  equipment,  we  pro- 
posed that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fully 
exercise  his  management  responsibility  by 
precluding  a  military  department  from  en- 
tering Into  a  contractual  arrangement  for 
the  development  of  a  major  Item  prior  to 
his  approval.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Informed  us  that  the  Department  of 
Defense   fully  concurred   with   the   principle 


Incorporated  in  our  suggestion.  While  the 
concurrence  In  principle  would  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  precluding  similar  situations 
in  the  future,  the  extent  to  which  the  system 
actually  will  be  effective  wUl  depend  upon 
the  degree  that  the  responsible  agencies 
properly  execute  their  management  resix>nsi- 
bilities. 

Review  of  selected  supply  management 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Mili- 
tary Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency, 
Department  of  Defense,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  letter  of  Comptroller  General  to 
Speaker  McCORMACK,  April  17,  1962: 

Subsequent  to  our  review,  the  Military 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency  was 
designated  the  Defense  Clothing  and  Textile 
Supply  Center  and  was  placed  under  com- 
mand Jurisdiction  of  the  recently  established 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  the  Government 
will  suffer  significant  losses  since  the  Mili- 
tary Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency  pro- 
cured clothing  and  textile  items  prematurely 
or  in  excess  of  current  needs  on  the  basis  of 
requirements  furnished  by  the  military  serv- 
ices. We  also  found  that  losses  will  result 
because  the  Military  Clothing  and  Textile 
Supply  Agency  procured  defective  material 
on  the  basis  of  specifications  prepared  by  the 
military  services.  Losses  amounting  to 
$385,000  will  result  from  the  necessity  of 
disposing  of  one  item  at  a  reduced  price  and 
tislng  a  defective  material  for  a  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  these  state- 
ments and  this  decision  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  I  wonder  why  anyone 
would  question  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  set  up  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  as  required  by  the 
McCormack -Curtis  amendment? 

And  should  anyone  have  a  genuine 
doubt  about  the  scope  and  intent  of  the 

McCormack-Curtis    and    related   acts 

why  the  matter  is  not  referred  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  decision  or  why 
the  Comptroller  General  and  his  able 
staff  are  not  requested  to  testify  t>efore 
congressional  committees  that  have  le- 
gitimate questions  of  this  kind  to  ask? 

Let  me  place  in  the  Record  aCthis 
point  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  Hon.  Chei  Holifield.  chair- 
man, Military  Operations  Subcommittee. 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
May  25,  1962,  which  bears  directly  on 
this  FHJint: 

COMPTKOLLSR    GENERAL 

or  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  May  25,  1962. 
Hon.   Chet  HoLiriELD, 

Chairman,  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  during  recent  hearings  held  by 
your  subcommittee  concerning  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  that  we  supply  for  the  record 
answers  to  two  questions,  p>08ed   by  Repre- 
sentative  P.   BRADroRo   Morse,   dealing   with 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  regarding  certain  aspects  of  supply 
management.     The   questions  are: 

1.  Is  there  sufficient  legislative  authority 
for  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  to  centrally  control  all  facets  of  sup- 
ply management  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  clothing  and  textile  Items  common 
to  two  or  more  services? 

2.  Does  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  have  au- 
thority to  control  the  introduction  of  new 
clothing  items  into  the  supply  system  and. 
If  so.  has  he  delegated  such  authority  to  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency? 
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Subsection  202(c)  (6)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1958,  72  Stat.  514,  5 
U.S.C.  171a(c)  («).  provides  that: 

"(8)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  It  will  b«  advantageous  to  the 
Government  In  terms  of  effectiveness,  econ- 
omy, or  efficiency,  he  shall  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  supply  or  service  activity 
common  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  single  agency  or  such  other  organ- 
izational entities  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  sup- 
ply or  service  activity  conunon  to  more  than 
one  military  department  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  'major  combatant  function'  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1)  hereof." 

In  commenting  on  this  provision.  Repre- 
sentative McCoRMACK  who  introduced  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  12541  which  was  enacted  as  the  1958 
Reorganization  Act,  stated: 

"The  language  is  Intended  to  permit  the 
Secretary,  that  is,  to  permit  one  Department, 
to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  all  if  this  Is 
considered  advisable  as  in  the  present  situa- 
tion with  the  Army  handling  chemical  and 
biological  functions  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  •   •   * 

"It  would  be  my  opinion  that  In  the  uni- 
fied commands  there  would  be  a  high  degree 
of  consolidation  and  standardization  of  sup- 
plies, equipment,  forms,  procedures,  regula- 
tions, and  so  forth,  in  order  to  have  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  provide  for  free  exchange 
between  the  commands  and  to  save  on  staff, 
transportation  facilities^  and  so  forth. 

"In  order  that  there  will  be  no  confusion 
the  amendment  specifically  states  that  sup- 
ply and  service  activities  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  being  major  combatant  functions 
within  the  terms  of  the  bill."  (See  Con- 
gressional RxoORO,  vol.  104,  pt.  8.  pp.  11032- 
11033.  See  also  other  remarks  to  the  same 
effect  at  pp.  11030  through  11035  and  in  the 

CONORZSSIONAL    RECORD,    YOl.     104,    pt.     8,    pp. 

10909-10614.) 

From  the  language  of  the  statut(M7  provi- 
sion referred  to  suid  its  legislative  history, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
not  only  authorized  to  provide  for  the  con- 
solidation of  supply  management  adminis- 
tration but  that  he  has  a  congressional  man- 
date to  do  so.  The  establishment  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  as  the  organization 
to  centrally  control  the  supply  management 
of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  other 
common  use  items  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  literal  wording  of  the  statute  and  its 
intended  purpose. 

Concerning  the  second  question  presented, 
it  is  clear,  if  the  statutory  provision  re- 
ferred to  above  is  not  sufficient  of  itself, 
that  other  portions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  provide 
ample  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  control  the  Introduction  of  new 
clothing  Items  Into  the  supply  system.  Sub- 
section 171a(c)(l)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  provide  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  more  effective, 
efficient,  and  economical  administration  and 
operation  and  to  eliminate  duplication.  And 
subsection  171a(c)(7)  of  title  5  provides 
that: 

"(7)  Each  military  department  (the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  include  naval  avi- 
ation and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps)  shall  be 
separately  organized  under  its  own  Secre- 
tary and  shall  function  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment shall  be  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  operation  of  such  de- 
partment as  well  as  its  ^ciency.  Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  law,  no 
Assistant  Secretary  of  E>efense  shall  have  au- 
thority to  issue  orders  to  a  military  depart- 
ment unless    (1)    the  Secretary  of  Defense 


has  speclflcally  delegated  in  writing  to  such 
an  Assistant  Secretary  the  authority  to  issue 
such  orders  with  respect  to  a  specific  sub- 
ject area,  and  (2)  such  orders  are  Issued 
throtigh  the  Secretary  of  such  military  de- 
partment or  his  designee.  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  paragraph  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  such  Secretary,  his  civilian  as- 
sistants, and  the  military  personnel  in  such 
department  to  cooperate  fully  with  person- 
nel of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  a  continuous  effort  to  achieve 
efficient  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  effectively  to  carry  out  the  di- 
rection, authority,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense." 

The  committee  of  conference  in  its  report 
accompanying  HJi.  12541,  House  Report  No. 
2261  dated  July  23,  1958,  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  section  171a(c)(7)   as  follows: 

"The  House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
language  which  provides  that  each  military 
department  (the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
Include  naval  aviation  and  th«  UJ5. 
Marine  Corps)  shall  be  separately  organized 
under  its  own  Secretary  and  shall  function 
under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  will 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  'the  operation  of  his  department  as  well 
as  for  its  efficiency." 

"That  part  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  made  each  Secretary  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  'efficient 
and  economical  operation'  could  have  been 
construed  as  words  of  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  the  responsibility  of  the  military 
SecreUry.  Thus,  under  this  portion  of  the 
conference  report,  the  military  Secretary 
will  be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  the  entire  operation  of  his  de- 
partment as  well  as  its  efficiency. 

"Likewise,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
agreed  that  no  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  have  authority  to  issue  orders 
to  a  mlllt.iry  department  except  as  pro- 
vided In  the  conference  report.  Under  the 
conference  report,  no  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  can  Issue  an  order  to  a  military 
department  unless  two  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled: 

•■  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
speclflcally  delegate  to  such  an  Assistant 
Secretary  in  writing  the  authority  to  issue 
orders  with  respect  to  a  specific  subject  area, 
and 

"(2)  Such  orders  must  be  issued  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department  or 
his  desl(;nee. 

"The  (jnly  exception  to  these  requirements 
is  in  cases  where  there  are  specific  provi- 
sions of  other  law  which  grant  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  the  right  to  issue  or- 
ders. 

"The  House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  the  remainder  of  that  portion  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  military  Secretary, 
together  with  his  civilian  assistants  and 
military  personnel  of  his  department  to  co- 
operate fully  with  personnel  of  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  a  continuous 
effort  to  achieve  efficient  administration  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  direction,  authority,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Thus  under  the  conference  report — 
"1.  Each  military  department  will  be  sepa- 
rately organized  under  its  own  Secretary; 

"2.  Each  military  Secretary  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  op- 
eration of  that  military  department: 

"3.  No  Assistant  Secretary  will  issue  orders 
to  a  military  department  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  given  him  a  specific  dele- 
gation of  authority  In  writing  m  a  specific 
area; 

"4.  Even  when  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Issues  an  order  based  upon  his 
specific  delegated   authority,  such  an  order 


must  be  'issued  through*  the  military  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee. 

"As  a  result,  the  original  position  of  the 
House,  which  sought  to  retain  the  separate 
identity  of  the  military  departments  has 
been  sustained.  In  addition,  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  will  not  be  senior  to. 
or  have  greater  authority  than,  the  military 
Secretaries.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense will,  for  practical  purposes,  remain  as 
principal  staff  assistants  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  even  when  acting  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  their  decisions  will  be 
'issued  through'  the  military  Secretaries. 
This  chain  of  civilian  command  will  permit 
an  orderly  administrative  procedure,  and  will 
eliminate  the  confusion  that  might  other- 
wise have  developed  if  statutory  restrictions 
on  the  authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense  had  not  been  provided,  and  If  the 
orders  issued  by  such  assistants  were  not 
channeled  through  the  military  Secretaries." 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  given  full  control  over  the  entire 
Military  Establishment  while  maintaining 
each  military  department  as  a  separate  or- 
ganization under  its  own  Secretary.  Al- 
though this  control  is  somewhat  limited  by 
subsection  171a(c)(l)  of  title  5.  so  far  as 
combatant  functions  are  concerned,  the 
limitations  of  that  section  are  not  applicable 
to  the  function  of  managing  the  supply  of 
clothing  and  textile  material. 

The  only  qtiestlon  remaining  is  whether 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  delegated  bis 
authority  to  control  the  introduction  of  new 
clothing  items  into  the  supply  system  to  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 
Pursuant  to  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  and  the  provisions  of  aec- 
Uon  2303  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
quiring that  funds  for  all  phases  of  supply 
management  be  obligated  only  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  Issued  Department  of  Defence 
DlrecUve  No.  5100  12.  dated  August  10.  IMO. 
further  Implementing  single  manager  as- 
signments for  the  purpoee  of  eliminating 
duplication  of  effort  between  military  de- 
partments and  to  Improve  the  effecUvenees 
and  economy  of  supply  and  service  oi>era- 
tlons  tbroughout  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Under  this  directive  the  single  managers 
were  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  military 
departments  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  be  responsible  for  specified  com- 
modities or  common  service  activlttes.  By 
directive  No.  6160  15.  dated  July  IS.  1961.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  was  designated  as  the 
single  manager  for  clothing  and  textile  ma- 
terial. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  re- 
sponsible generally  for  all  phases  of  cloth- 
ing and  textile  material  supply  management 
including  the  standardization  of  such  items 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent.  The  single 
manager  was  net.  however,  authorized  to 
unilaterally  resolve  disagreements  arising 
among  the  military  services  as  a  result  of 
his  assignment  but.  rather,  was  required  to 
submit  any  such  matter  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (I.  &  L.)  for  resolution. 
The  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the 
single  manager  for  textiles  and  clothing  were 
transferred  to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  by 
directive  No.  5105  22.  dated  November  6.  1961. 
With  respect  to  standardisation  of  Itemn.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Defense  Supply  Agency,  the  function  of 
directing  Item  simpliflcation  for  all  items 
assigned  to  the  Agency.  It  would  thus  ap- 
pear that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  dele- 
gated sufficient  authority  to  the  Director. 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  for  the  Director  to 
control  the  entry  of  clothing  items  into  the 
supply  system.  It  should  be  noted,  further, 
that  this  delegation  of  authority  also  carries 
with  It  the  requirement  for  maintaining  close 
relationships  with  all  components  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  with  the  Defense 
Supply  Council,  established  by.  the  same 
directive  and  composed  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 


retary of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  three 
military  departments,  the  chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  th«  Assistant  Secretary 
•  of  Defense  (I.  h  L.) ,  who  under  directive  No. 
5136.22,  dated  January  30.  1961,  was  dele- 
gated responslbilitj  for  cataloging,  standard- 
isation, and  quality  control  of  items  In  the 
supply  sjrstem. 

Accordingly,   each  of  the   questions   pre- 
sented is  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOfltTH  CKUrmtJLL, 

Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes  abundantly 
cl^ar  from  the  history  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Congress  to  unify  the  mil- 
itary services  in  any  respect  meets  a 
veiT  strong  and  determined  group  with- 
in the  military  establishments  who  act 
to  oppose  it. 

It  is  no  great  news  to  anyone  who  has 
served  in  the  Congress  that  among  the 
most  efficient  lobby  groups  we  have,  if 
not  by  all  odds  the  most  efficient,  are 
the  military  services. 

The  power  of  the  military  in  any 
society  today  or  in  history  is  a  great 
power,  many  times  an  overwhelming 
power.  One  of  the  great  issues  inherent 
in  any  society  is  how  to  integrate  its 
military  sector.  It  has  been  a  great 
issue  In  our  society  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  basic  institutions.  By  and 
large  w0  have  been  blessed  with  profes- 
.slonal  military  pei-soonel  who  shared 
views  of  the  proper  balance  between  mll- 
iUry  and  civilian  authority  similar  to 
the  civilians.  Having  this  common  basis 
we  have  always  been  able  to  debate  the 
i.ssue  of  proper  balance  of  mlliUry  and 
civilian  power  without  going  to  ex- 
tremes. 

One  argument  frequently  advanced 
against  the  unification  of  military  supply 
aiKl  services  is  that  this  will  lead  to  a 
complete  iiniflcation  of  the  services 
which  in  turn  will  ci  eate  an  imbalance  in 
mlliUry  power  In  respect  to  civilian 
authority.  It  is  suj^gested  that  this  will 
produce  the  dangers  hlstorj*  indicates 
were  inherent  in  «  German  high 
command. 

We  should  certainly  consider  this 
point  because  it  is  crucial.  However,  we 
siiould  not  allow  it  to  distract  us  from 
determining  also  whether  a  unified  sup- 
ply system  and  a  unification  of  other 
specified  common  services  In  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  would  produce  a 
stronger  defense,  nr.ake  the  defense  dol- 
lar go  farther  and  produce  a  stronger 
economy. 

If  these  unifications  will  bring  about 
these  desired  military  and  economic 
Koals  let  us  have  an  end  to  a  denial  of 
this  fact  by  the  varloois  military  estab- 
lishments. 

Having  established  that  fact,  then  let 
us  examine  to  see  ^^hether  gaining  these 
values  will  endangtir  other  social  values 
which  our  society  holds  to  be  important, 
possibly  more  important  than  the  gains 
we  would  have  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

Most  of  us  believe,  and  I  share  the  be- 
lief, that  we  should  never  sacrifice  our 
basic  social  values  of  freedom,  represent- 
ative govermnent,  and  the  private-en- 
terprise system  in  order  to  gain  military 
or  economic  advantages,  unless  immedi- 
ate and  overwhelming  needs  require  it. 
And  even  then  we  should  move  only  on 
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a  well-defined  temporary  basis  until  we 
have  sufficiently  eliminated  the  pressing 
needs.  Indeed,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
do  imder  our  Constitution  when  the 
Congress  declares  war. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  state  that  the 
law,  as  set  forth  in  the  McCormack- 
Curtis  amendment  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  Secretary 
McNamara,  in  no  way  endangers  any  of 
our  social  values  by  unduly  concentrat- 
ing mlUtary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  mil- 
itary czar.  In  fact,  in  many  respects  it 
diffuses  the  power  now  centralized  by 
separating  more  widely  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  military  power  from  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  economic  power. 
I  am  just  as  jealous  as  any  serviceman, 
be  he  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  spaceman, 
or  marine,  in  preserving  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  sepaiate  serv- 
ices in  the  fields  of  their  military  mis- 
sions. So  they  can  be  better  military 
men,  I  want  to  relieve  them  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  economic  area. 

Supply  and  services  common  among 
the  military  services  are  merely  the 
means  by  which  a  military  service  can 
perform  its  mission.  Of  course,  supply 
and  service  must  be  responsive  to  mili- 
tary command,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  military  commander  must  con- 
trol the  source  of  the  supply  or  service 
to  the  extent  that  he  must  administer  it. 
If  he  Is  doing  his  military  job.  he  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  responsibility 
of  this  kind  of  administration  for  which 
his  militai-y  training  actually  is  ill  suited 
to  make  him  proficient. 

At  any  rate  here  Is  the  area  to  be  de- 
bated and  those  who  wish  to  advance  a 
conti-ary  thesis  should  confine  their 
arguments  to  It,  not  confuse  It  with  the 
other  area  of  dispute  which  relates  to 
military  and  economic  efficiencies. 

Frankly  It  does  not  suit  a  military 
leader  too  well  In  pressing  his  argument 
against  unification  of  supply  and  serv- 
ice to  be  hiding  behind  the  cloak  of  too 
great  a  concentration  of  military  pwwer. 
I  believe  the  civilian  society  can  take 
care  of  this  side  of  the  argument.  Our 
military  leaders  need  to  tell  us  what 
system  spells  the  greatest  military  effi- 
ciency. They  can  contribute  in  a  mean- 
ingful way  also  to  determining  what 
spells  the  greatest  economic  efficiency, 
although  this  is  an  area  where  our  pri- 
vate business  and  labor  sector  must  pro- 
vide the  essential  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
To  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  who 
have  been'  fighting  the  battle  for  the 
Military  Establishment's  viewpoint  in  re- 
sisting the  Integration  of  the  mlUtary 
supply  and  service  fields,  let  me  urge 
that  you  also  keep  your  arguments  sep- 
arate and  clear  between  military  and 
economic  efficiency  and  the  danger  of 
too  great  concentration  of  military 
power. 

A  forthright  debate  on  whether  uni- 
fication In  the  military  supply  and 
service  fields  as  contemplated  by  the 
McCormack -Curtis  amendment  has  any 
dangerous  implications  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Apparently  this  is  the  last  ditch 
in  which  the  dlehards  In  the  militaiv 
services  can  muster  a  defense.  The  in- 
creased military  and  economic  effective- 
ness has  been  established.    I  look  for- 


ward to  the  real  payoff  when  we  can 
reduce  taxes  a  bit  for  our  people  because 
of  the  increased  efficiencies  we  will 
achieve  when  we  get  this  imlfication 
fully  implemented. 

I  Prom  the  Conokessional  Record,  June  11, 
1962] 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  dtscuss  the  proposed 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  has  referred  to  and 
also  to  express  support  for  an  amendment 
that  I  understand  is  going  to  be  offered 
possibly  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCoEMACK).  The  McCormack 
amendment  is  a  restatement,  as  it  were,  of 
the  O'Mahoney  amendment  which  sought  to 
bring  about  unification  in  the  area  of  the 
supply,  distribution  and  procurement  of 
common  use  items.  This  timely  amend- 
ment also  includes  any  service  activity  com- 
mon to  mcH-e  than  one  military  department. 

In  order  to  emphasize  this  point,  I  am 
going  to  read  into  the  Record,  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  on  January  19.  1955: 

"January  19, 1955. 
"Hon.  Charles  E.  WnsoN, 
"Secretary  of  Defe.Jise. 
"Washington.  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  I  was  shocked  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  dated  November  18,  1964.  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  T.  P. 
Pike,  Supply  and  Logistics,  announcing  the 
diasoiuUon  of  the  so-called  Alameda  Medical 
Supply  Test  and  the  decision  to  continue 
operating  medical  supply  separately  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  possibly  by  the  Air  Force 
as  well. 

"In  my  opinion,  this  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  in  words, 
and  certainly  in  Intent.  It  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  policy  as  ex- 
pressed by  President  Elsenhower  from  time 
to  time.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  more 
instance  where  the  Congress,  in  proper  ful- 
fillment of  its  constitutional  authority,  has 
written  laws  and  the  MlUtary  Establish- 
ment has  sought  to  subvert  these  laws. 

"I  appreciate  that  these  are  serious 
charges.  In  order  to  give  you  the  basis  for 
making  these  charges,  I  am  setting  forth  the 
history  of  the  Alameda  test,  and  the  Con- 
gress expressed  interest  in  it  as  a  test  case  of 
the  overall  problem  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary diiplication  or  overlapping  in  the  fields 
of  procurement,  supply,  tranq>ortation,  stor- 
age, health,  and  research. 

"Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  those 
in  the  MUitary  Establishment  who  have 
made  the  decision  to  go  against  what  I  have 
stated,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will — and  certainly  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed intent  of  the  Congress.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  feel  they  know  better  than 
the  Congress  what  is  best  for  the  armed 
services  and  what  is  the  best  for  our  country. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  have  constitutional 
government  in  this  country,  we  must  have 
the  Military  Establishment  carrying  out  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  both  as  to  the  letter 
and  equally  as  to  the  intent.  Anything  else 
would  be  chaos.  Certainly  such  insubordina- 
tion within  the  Military  Establishment  Itself 
would  be  handled  with  dispatch. 

"The  Military  Establishment  has  had  fuU 
opportunity  to  present  its  thoughts  and 
views  to  the  committees  of  the  Congress  in 
hearings.  The  MUitary  Establishment  has 
many  able  spokesmen  for  its  point  of  view 
among  the  Members  of  the  Congress  so  that 
its  point  of  view  is  fully  considered.  In 
spite  of  this,  in  its  wisdom  the  Congress  has 
by  law  and  by  expression  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  language  of  the  law,  decided  contrary 
to  the  position  advanced  by  the  Military 
Establishment. 
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"The  reason  I  stated  In  my  lecond  parm- 
graph  tliat  tlila  Is  one  more  Instance  was 
because  I  had  In  mind  the  heart  rending 
attempts  the  Congress  has  made  to  have  a 
single  catalog  system  established  for  com- 
mon use  items  In  the  Military  Establishment 
as  well  as  other  spedflc  cases  where  attempts 
were  made  by  congressional  committees  to 
see  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1S>47  (as  amended) 
providing  for  the  unification  of  the  services 
was  carried  out. 

"Here  follows  the  history  of  the  Alameda 
test  as  I  see  it.  First,  I  might  state  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  f  o-calied  Bonner 
committee  during  the  SSd  Congress  and  we 
found  that  there  was  a  great  duplication 
and  costly  cross-handling  of  medical  and 
other  common-type  supplies  between  tt-e 
service  units. 

"We  selected  the  medical  supply  field  for 
study  as  it  has  only  8.000  to  10.000  items, 
uses  only  a  few  hundre<^  million  dollars 
worth  of  supplies  per  year  but  the  Army 
and  Navy  each  had  five  depots  at  that  time 
with  stocks  turning  very  slowly.  Further,  a 
Joint  agency  bought  the  same  items  for  each 
separate  service.  Fortunately,  the  Air  Force 
continued  under  the  Elsenhower-Spaatz 
agreements  to  g*  medical  support  from  the 
Army  though  now  they  Ecem  to  be  splitting 
here  also.  We  reasoned  that  If  two  services 
can  vise  common  distribution,  why  In  the 
name  of  sense  cannot  three.  Another  reason 
for  the  selection  of  medical  supply  for  a  test 
was  the  fact  that  a  usable  catalog  with  com- 
mon specifications  and  nomenclature  has 
been  In  use  for  some  time. 

"Our  reports  No.  658  issued  June  27,  1951, 
and  No.  2330  Issued  June  27.  1952,  were 
critical  of  medical  supply  operations  and 
called  for  eventual  Integration.  On  July  19, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  and  the 
top  supply  officials  from  the  services  and  the 
Munitions  Board  testified  as  to  the  findings 
and  recommendations  In  Report  No.  658.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Lovett  produced  a  directive 
dated  2  da3rs  before  (July  17,  1951)  on  the 
subject  of  Basic  Policies  Governing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Supply  System.  Para- 
graph 5  ( c )  of  the  directive  stated : 

"  '(c)  Priority  study  shall  be  given  to  the 
feasibility  of  assigning  to  a  single  military 
department  the  responsibility  for  procure- 
ment, distribution.  Including  depot  storage 
and  Issue  for  classes  of  common  Items  of 
supply  and  equipment,  and  depot  mainte- 
nance of  such  equipment.  Medical  supply 
it^ms  shall  be  the  first  category  to  be 
studied.' 

"It  should  be  stated  that  a  battle  raged 
from  July  17,  1951,  to  March  1952  over  the 
establishment  of  the  Medical  Supply  Test. 
The  Navy.  In  particular,  was  unhappy  at  this 
step  toward  unified  distribution.  The  Navy 
has,  as  you  know,  preached  the  gospel  of 
'three  services  separately  administered' 
and  that  all  rupplles  and  services  must  be 
responsive  to  service  command  despite 
the  fact  that  everyone  should  know  by  now 
that  we  mxist  have  unified  commands  in  the 
theaters  with  svipply  responsive  to  that  kind 
of  command. 

"The  Korean  emergency  placed  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  Army  medical  supply  system 
with  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  depot  at  the  end 
of  the  continental  pipeline.  But  the  Navy 
medical  supply  system  with  a  depot  across 
the  street  from  the  Army's  In  Oakland  got 
smart  hnpact.  Commonsense  without  pro- 
longed study  should  dictate  to  anyone  that 
the  two  pipelines  couW  have  been  connected 
In  order  to  make  all  medical  supplies  re- 
sponsive to  the  unified  command  In  Korea. 

"After  more  chspters  and  verses  than  any 
Innocent  taxpayer  can  Imagine,  the  medical 
test  was  started.  The  committee  knew  of  the 
bitter  Navy  opposition  and  went  to  Alameda 
(where  the  Army  had  moved  meantime  for 
the  test)  to  see  for  ourselves  hou-  It  was 
working.     We  foimd  that  the  Army  was  put- 


ting all  out  to  make  it  work  and  it  was 
very  successful.  The  Air  Force  was  pleased 
at  the  service  it  was  getting  but  the  Navy 
was  glum. 

"May  I  add  that  the  test  was  ojjerated 
under  adverse  ground  rules.  Each  service 
owned  pert  of  the  stock,  requiring  triple 
accounting.  Admiral  McNeil  testified  later 
that  one  revolving  or  stock  fund  should  have 
been  set  up.  But  it  never  was.  The  ex- 
cellent Syracuse  study  on  medical  supply 
recommended  the  same  (one  revolving  fund) 
and  here  again  commonsense  should  dictate 
such  action.  Public  Law  216  (title  IV)  was 
enacted  3  years  before  for  Just  such  a  pur- 
pose. That  is,  to  improve  financial  control 
and  management. 

"After  viewing  with  alarm  the  cocninlttee's 
pressure  to  extend  the  successful  medical 
test  across  the  board  to  the  other  depots 
and  end  up  with  perhaps  3  depots  In  place 
of  10  with  fast-moving  stock,  the  Navy  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  functional 
supply  systenis,  et  cetera,  each  service  to 
have  its  own  integrated  supply  system.  This 
would  combine  common  stocks,  theoreti- 
cally, in  each  service.  So  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts took  over  Na\-y^  medical  supply  to 
head  oft  -vhat  the  committee  was  doing. 
Budget  Bureau  ofllclals  forgot  their  responsi- 
bilities and  went  along. 

"After  some  2^  years  of  operation,  during 
which  time  the  Korean*  theater  was  success- 
fully served  by  the  unified  Alameda  medical 
supply  operation.  It  was  decided  to  break  up 
the  test  and  not  extend  It  across  the  board. 
"To  my  mind  it  was  not  only  a  sad  ml."»take 
to  dissolve  the  only  effective  effort  made  by 
the  EKDD  toward  Integration  of  common 
supply  distribution  but  it  was  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  intent  of  the  National  Security 
Act,  as  amended.  As  late  as  last  summer, 
the  Army  testified  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations units  that  the  test  was  to  be  ex- 
tended. Those  of  us  who  knew  the  Navy, 
knew  better. 

"You  will  recall  that  the  original  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law  253.  80th 
Cong.)  'provided  for  the  authoritative  coor- 
dination and  unified  direction  of  the  services 
under  civUian  control  but  not  for  their 
merger.  And  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  was 
directed,  in  section  202   (a)    (3),  to: 

"  '  ( 3 )  Take  appropriate  steps  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  duplication  or  overlapping  In 
the  fields  of  procurement,  supply,  transpor- 
tation, storage,  health,  and  research;' 

"The  1949  amendments  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  (Public  Law  216,  81st  Cong  )  fol- 
lowing the  Hoover  Commission  report  were 
designed  to  strengthen  the  original  act, 
section  2  thereof  provided: 

"  'Sec.  2.  In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  a  compre- 
hen^ve  progrtim  for  the  future  security  of 
the  United  States;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Integrated  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
functions  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
national  security;  to  provide  three  military 
departments,  separately  administered,  for 
the  operation  and  adminlFtration  of  the 
Army,  the  N.avy  (including  nsval  aviation 
and  the  U.S.  Marine  Ckirps),  and  the 
Air  Force,  with  their  assigned  combat 
and  service  components;  to  provide  for  their 
authoritative  coordination  and  tmlfled  direc- 
tion under  civilian  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  but  not  to  merge  them;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  strategic  direction  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  their  operation 
under  unifled  control  and  for  their  integra- 
tion into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval, 
and  air  forces  but  not  to  establish  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces  nor  an 
Armed  Forces  (5eneral  Staff  (but  this  Is  not 
to  be  irterpreted  mR  applying  to  the  Joint 
Chlpfs  of   Staff  or  Joint   Staff!.' 

"The  amendment  to  the  new  Dedaratloci 
of  Intent  Included  the  provision  for  'three 
departments,  separately  administered.' 


"Tlie  spedflc  language  authorizing  the 
aaCDKP  under  section  aOS(a)(S)  of  the 
1947  act  to  'take  steps  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary duplication  or  overlapping  in  the  flelds 
of  procurement,  supply,  transportation. 
storage,  health,  and  research'  was  omitted 
in  the  IMS  amendments  as  it  was  argued 
such  language  was  unnecessary  In  the  light 
ot  the  taroatlened  authority  proposed  to  be 
conferred  jant rally  on  the  Secretary.  (See 
p.  16.  Bonner  Overseas  Report  No.  1994.  82d 
Cong.,  ad  seas.) 

"  The  National  Security  Act  amendments 
of  1949  took  account  of  several  of  the  criti- 
cisms and  of  certain  recommendations  In 
the  report  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  The 
authority  c^  the  Secretary  of  Defense  over 
the  three  military  departments  was  some- 
what strengthened  and  clarified.  Likewise 
the  role  of  the  Munitions  Board  and  Its 
Chairman  were  pointed  up  and  the  Board 
was  established  more  precisely  as  a  staff  arm 
of  the  Secretary. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  1949  legislation  again 
compromised  between  opposing  concepts  of. 
proper  crganiEitlon  In  the  Military  Ktab- 
llshment.  What  was  taken  away  with  one 
hand  was  given  back  with  the  other.  Al- 
though the  departmental  Secretaries  were 
deprived  of  Cabinet  rank,  the  separate  status 
of  the  Departments  was  not  only  reaffirmed 
but  reinforced  In  several  particulars.  As  If 
to  remove  any  doubts  on  that  score,  the 
amendments  added  to  the  declaration  of 
policy  of  the  original  act  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress "to  provide  three  military  Depart- 
ments, separately  administered." 

"  'An  Interesting  Incident  In  the  legislative 
consideration  of  the  National  Security  Act 
amendments  of  1949  Illustrates  the  statutory 
setbacks  to  unification  as  well  as  the  gains. 
The  original  act.  In  section  a02(a)  which 
created  the  Office  of  Secret.ary  of  Defense  and 
prescribed  the  Secretary's  duties,  directed 
him  among  other  things,  to  "take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping  In  the  fields  of  pro- 
curement, supply,  transportation,  storage, 
health,  and  research."  "The  Senate  bill  in- 
troducing the  1946  amendments.  In  seeking 
to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  Secretary's 
authority,  propoeed  that  the  above-quoted 
provision  In  section  202(a)  be  amplified  as 
follows: 

"  '  'Taking  of  appropriate  steps.  Including 
such  coordination,  transfers,  and  consolida- 
tions as  may  be  necessary,  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary duplication  or  overlapping  In  the 
flelds  of  procurement,  supply,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  personnel,  health,  research,  and 
lo  such  other  flelds,  as  he  may  deem 
proper.  •   •   ••• 

"  'Pentagon  lawyers  assured  the  House 
Armed  Services  Cktmmittee  that  the  Senate 
proposal  was  unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the 
broadened  authority  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred generally  on  the  Secretary.  Aocord- 
Inifly.  the  entire  provision,  both  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  of  the  original  act.  were  struck 
out  by  the  Hotiae  oomxalttee.  the  deletions 
were  accepted  in  conference.  The  law  now 
merely  presumes,  without  specifically  stat- 
ing, that  the  Secretary  will  take  steix  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  overlnpplng  and  du- 
plication.' 

"The  intensive  Bonner  committee  Investl- 
patloTU  at  home  and  abroad  clearly  proved 
the  terrible  extent  of  overlapplni?.  duplica- 
tion and  waste  in  the  common  supply  field  as 
the  Air  Force  acquired  independent  status  am 
provided  by  the  Security  Act  as  Implemented 
by  the  Elsenhower-Spaatz  agrepments. 

"General  Elsenhower  told  the  committee 
at  Paris  (November  24,  1951)  : 

"  'Tou  have  asked  me  what  I  bad  In  mind, 
as  far  as  common  eunplles  are  concerned, 
when  General  Spaata  and  I  made  what  you 
refer  to  as  the  Kleenhower-Spaatx  agreemeat 
several  years  ago  when  I  was  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  That's  a  broad  questloo.  but  I 
believe  I  can  give  you  a  simple  answo'  by 
saying  that  when  General  Spantz  and  I  served 
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together  during  the  last  war  we  frequenUy 
discussed  ways  and  means  of  reducing  what 
we  believed  to  be  a  waste  of  supplies  and  of 
manpower  through  duplication  of  effort  t>e- 
tween  the  services.  I  reached  the  conclusion, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  did  also,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  provide  a  system 
under  which  each  service  and  each  force 
could  have  all  tliat  It  needed  for  Its  opera- 
tion without  a  lot  of  duplicating  hospiuu. 
depots,  and  othtT  supply  overhead.  I  felt 
that  much  could  be  done  to  Improve  the 
situation  that  ex  s ted  In  the  services  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  Consequently,  when  Spaatz 
and  I  Ulked  thlnps  over  In  Washington  after 
the  war,  we  agree.l  that  the  policy  on  which 
the  Army  and  Air  PYirce  supply  and  service 
arrangemenu  should  be  based  would  be  that 
of  common  service  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  The  so-caJled  Blsenhower-Spaatz 
agreement  was  Intended  to  Implement  that 
agreement  on  basic  policy.' 
"He  further  stated  : 

"  'I  can  Illustrate  some  of  the  things  I 
had  In  mind  by  giving  you  a  few  examples. 
Take  blankeU  and  bed  sheets,  for  example. 
I  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  numer- 
ous types,  sizes,  and  specifications  for  those 
things.  I  believed  that  a  good  blanket  could 
be  bought  by  the  Department  that  would 
ser\e  the  needs  of  all  Departments,  and  so 
could  a  good  sheet  •  •  •  Mops,  brooms, 
soap,  and  other  ordinary  supplies  are  also 
good  examples.  •  •  •  I  could  see  no  good 
reason  why  bread  b.iked  In  an  Army  bakery 
could  not  be  eaten  by  Air  Force  men,  and 
vice  versa.  This  same  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  majority  of  commonly  used 
equipment,  such  as  rifles,  et  cetera." 
"Again  he  stated: 

"  "I  feel  that  what  is  really  needed  to  ac- 
complish what  you  gentlemen  are  seeking 
Is  to  vest  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense  suffi- 
cient authority  and  responsibility  to  permit 
him  to  accomplish  whatever  degree  of  Im- 
provement In  the  eflUclency  and  economy  of 
our  service  and  supply  systems  as  is  now 
necessary  or  that  beoomes  necessary  as  time 
passes.' 

"With  respect  of  the  need  for  unification 
of  logistics  In  the  theaters,  the  general 
stated: 

"  'I  will  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  more 
unification  is  needed  In  logistical  matters  in 
all  theaters.  To  my  mind,  the  senior  U.S. 
commander  in  any  theater — be  he  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Ftorce — should  have  re- 
sponsibility and  powers  for  the  overall  co- 
ordination of  logistics  and  the  exercise  of 
all  possible  economies  in  common  Items  or 
common  supply  functions.' 

"At  the  time  the  general  made  these  state- 
ments (November  2*4.  1951)  which  made 
sense  to  the  committee,  the  military  services 
were  still  wrangling  over  the  esUbllshment 
of  the  common  medical  supply  test  as  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  4  months 
earlier. 

"On  June  9,  1952.  Mr.  Bonnex.  chairman 
of  the  committee,  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
8130,  which  was  designed  to  promote  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  through  certain  reorgani- 
zations and  the  Integration  of  supply  and 
service  activities  within  and  among  the 
military  departments.  This  bUl  contained 
many  important  provisions.  Including: 

"Skc.  501(a).  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ; ' 

"  'S»c.  502(a).  The  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  preparation  and  execution  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  integrate  supply 
anfl  service  actlvlUes  within  and  among  the 
military  departmenU.  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this  title. 

"  '(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  directloa, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Under  Secretary  shall— 
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"  '  ( 1 )  develop  standardized  procedures  and 
forms  for  supply  and  service  functions; 

"'(2)  eliminate  duplication  and  overlap- 
ping within  and  among  the  supply  activities 
of  the  military  departmenta  In  the  fields  of 
production,  procurement,  warehousing,  and 
distribution; 

"'(3)  establish  and  operate  depota  for 
common  Items  and  other  conunon  supply 
and  service  installations  throughout  the 
United  States; 

"(4)  develop  unified  logistics  organiza- 
tions overseas; 

"■(5)  establish  and  operate  a  program  to 
systematize  scrap  recovery,  redistribution  of 
excess  materials,  and  surplus  disposal,  and 
coordinate  such  program  within  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Defense  and  with  those  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  responsibilities  In  these  flelds; 
and 

"(6)  develop  plans  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  a  professional  corps  of  supply 
personnel  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.' 

"Meantime,  the  committee  was  in  confer- 
ence with  certain  Senate  leaders  who  were 
also  anxious  to  bring  about  defense  with 
solvency  by  the  elimination  of  fat  in  the 
form  of  overlapping,  duplication,  and  waste. 

"Senator  Douglas  gave  notice  to  the  Senate 
that  he  intended  to  offer  H.R.  8130  or  its 
substance  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

"Senator  Saltonstall  stated: 

"  When  the  unification  bill  was  passed  in 
1947.  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  is 
now  proposing  was  considered.  It  was  one 
of  those  steps  which  the  committee  felt  it 
did  not  want  to  take  at  that  time.  It  felt 
It  should  not  go  that  far  In  concentrating 
so  much  power  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
That  was  one  of  the  problems  whicti  Secre- 
tary Forrestal  had  confronting  hlm5  Times 
have  changed,  and  conditions  have  changed. 
Personally.  I  think  there  Is  considerable 
merit  in  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
proposing.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senator  introduce  a  bill  on 
the  subject  in  January,  and  pursue  it.  so 
that  the  Unification  Act  may  be  amended 
somewhat  along  the  lines  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  proposes.  I  believe  it  should  be 
amended.' 

"Senator  OMahoney.  who  was  not  only 
handling  the  appropriation  bill  but  was 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  and  thus  dealing  with  both 
sides  of  the  defense -expense  coin,  stated: 

"  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois that  the  Subconunlttee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction was  luianlmous  In  Ita  feeling  that 
the  principle  of  the  Bonner  amendment 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  But  the  com- 
mittee was  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  could 
not  be  enacted  into  law  on  an  ai>proprlatlon 
bill.  I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  per- 
sonally I  have  consulted  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  I  spoke  to  both  of  them  and 
told  them  that  the  econcnny  measure  must 
be  carried  through.  At  the  same  time  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  into  the  far-reach- 
ing changes  which  would  be  made  in  unifi- 
cation.' 

"So.  as  a  compromise  measure,  section  638 
was  Inserted  in  the  DOD  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1963.     This  act  provides: 

"  '(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an 
efficient,  economical,  and  practical  operation 
of  an  Integrated  supply  system  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  military  departments 
without  duplicating  or  overlapping  of  either 
operations  or  functions,  no  officer  or  agency 
In  or  under  the  Department  of  Defense,  aftar 
the  effective  data  of  this  section,  shall  obli- 
gate any  funds  for  procurement,  production. 


warehousing,  distribution  of  supplies  or 
equipment,  or  related  supply  management 
functions,  except  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ' 

"'(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  60 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  act.' 

"The  Intent  of  the  enactment  which  Is 
permanent  legislation,  as  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate report.  Is  to  develop  an  'integrated  sup- 
ply systam': 

"  "The  committee  believes  that  great  sav- 
ings can  be  made  by  improved  Integration 
and  management  of  the  mUltary  supply  sys- 
tem. To  this  end  it  recommends  addition  of 
section  636  (638)  to  the  bill,  imposing  a  di- 
rect and  specific  duty  on  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  achieve  such  Improvement  at  an 
early  date. 

"  It  is  recognized  that  all  the  desirable 
changes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  60- 
day  period  within  which  regulations  must 
be  Issued.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that, 
within  that  period,  new  interim  regulations 
can  be  promulgated  which  will  state  the 
general  principles  to  be  followed,  effect  cer- 
tain of  the  more  obvious  improvementa,  and 
assure  that  no  additional  independent  or 
expanded  supply  facilities  are  created  dur- 
ing development  of  the  deQnitlve  regula- 
tions. 

"  When  the  next  Congress  convenes  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  present  a  pro- 
gram, based  upon  regulations  In  effect. 
which  will  speedily  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tions and  "historical  accidenta  '  that  recur 
and  exist  In  the  present  system  of  procure- 
ment, warehousing,  and  Issue  of  supplies 
and  equipment. 

■•  'Under  the  new  system,  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  two  competing  facilities  to  be 
set  up  (or  to  continue  to  exist)  in  the  same 
area  for  the  same  purpose  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Service  faculties 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  such  as  motor 
shops,;  laundries,  and  so  forth  should  be 
integrated  to  serve  all  departmental  requlre- 
menta  in  the  area.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  procurement,  production, 
distribution,  warehousing,  maintenance,  and 
issue  of  common-use  items  such  as  clothing, 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  building  ma- 
terials, to  minimize  stocks,  handling,  trans- 
portation, and  related  supply  management 
activities.  Wherever  possible  such  items  and 
the  method  of  handling  them  will  be  made 
uniform  throughout  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  facilitate  such  IntegraUon.  Where 
different  stock  levels  exist  In  various  parte  of 
the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  the 
lowest  level  will  be  applied  to  the  whole 
Department  in  the  absence  of  a  compelling 
Justification  for  special  treatment,  which 
Justification  will  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"  'It  is  recognized  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  outlined  above  will  require 
some  changes  in  the  organization  and  staff- 
ing of  parts  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Including  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Tb  the  extent  possible  under  exist- 
ing laws  this  should  be  done  within  the 
powers  and  personnel  ceilings  presently 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
It  is  expected  that  necessary  action  will  be 
taken  Immediately  so  that  the  program  can 
be  instituted  without  delay.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  placed  on  civilian  personnel 
In  this  interservlce  acrosss-^e-board  work 
of  the  business  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment since  they  can  provide  continuity  and 
can  approach  these  problems  unencumbered 
by  loyalty  to  the  traditions  and  practices 
of  one  particular  corps  or  service." 

"On  September  25,  1952.  General  Eisen- 
hower, In  a  speech  at  Baltimore,  stated : 

"  'I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
the  defense  of  our  country.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  getting  the  most  defense  at 
less  cost  with  least  delay. 
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"  'The  real  problem  Is  to  build  this  defense 
with  wisdom  and  efficiency.  We  must 
achieve  both  security  and  solvency.  In  fact, 
the  foundation  of  military  strength  Is  eco- 
nomic strength.  A  bankrupt  America  Is 
more  the  Soviet  goal  than  an  America  con- 
quered on  the  field  of  battle.  The  156 
million  Americans  whose  lives  and  liveli- 
hood are  at  stake  are  entitled  to  and  must 
have  the  plain  truth.  I  propose  to  give  it  to 
them. 

"  'Here  are  the  three  personal  convictions 
that  I  hold  to  be  true: 

"  'First,  our  defense  program  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  farslghted  direction. 

"  "Second,  real  unification  of  our  Armed 
Forces  Is  yet  to  be  achieved. 

"  'Third,  our  defense  program  need  not 
and  must  not  push  us  steadily  toward  eco- 
nomic collapse. 

"  'What  I  do  mean  to  crlticlzse  is  routine 
In  planning  and  operation,  failure  to  estab- 
lish clearcut  line  of  authority,  and  failure 
In  preparatory  work  to  combine  Industrial 
and  military  leadership.  •  •  •  Resulting 
frenzied  expansion  has  meant  disorder  and 
duplication  and  waste.  It  has  meant  an 
attempt  by  our  Air  Force  to  buy  20,000  super- 
deluxe  chairs  at  $10  above  the  standard 
model.  It  has  meant  the  Army  buying 
enough  front-axle  gaskets  for  Jeeps  to  last 
a  full  century. 

"  'This  pattern  has  been  bad  enough  in  the 
past.  In  todays'  world  of  continuing  ten- 
sion. It  is  Intolerable. 

"  'Against  this  background  we  must  face 
the  overriding  Issue  of  security  with  sol- 
vency. We  must  anal3rze  the  details  of  that 
issue  specifically,  straightforwardly,  and 
promptly.  For  next  November,  the  American 
people  are  electing  leaders  not  for  Just  an- 
other ordinary  term,  but  for  years  of  de- 
cisive destiny. 

"  'All  that  I  have  said  about  how  to  save 
money  and  avoid  waste  in  the  weapons  pro- 
gram applies  with  equal  force  to  other  parts 
of  the  defense  program. 

"  "This  brings  us  to  the  supremely  im- 
portant matter  of  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"  'When  I  became  Chief  of  Staff,  upon  my 
return  from  Europ)e  in  November  of  1945, 
I  felt  that  all  our  war  experience  had  ren- 
dered obsolete  the  defense  organization  then 
existing.  I  was  convinced  then,  as  I  am 
today,  that  effective  coordination  of  the 
services  in  war  requires  central  planning  in 
time  of  peace.  This  is  the  essence  of  unity 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  That  unity  must  also 
extend  to  the  procurement  and  administra- 
tion of  all  the  costly  material  and  para- 
phernalia of  modern  warfare.  It  was  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  all  of  us  who  had 
worked  to  achieve  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Act  of  1947,  that  this  kind 
of  unity  was  in  the  making. 

"  'This  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Such 
unity  as  we  have  achieved  is  too  much  form 
and  too  little  substance.  We  have  continued 
with  a  loose  way  of  operating  that  wastes 
time,  money,  and  talent  with  equal  gen- 
erosity. With  three  services  in  place  of  the 
former  three,  still  going  their  separate  ways 
and  with  an  overall  defense  staff  frequently 
unable  to  enforce  corrective  action,  the  end 
result  has  been  not  to  remove  duplication 
but  to  replace  it  with  triplication. 

"  'All  this  rauBt  be  brought  to  as  swift  an 
end  as  possible.  Neither  our  security  nor 
our  solvency  can  permit  such  a  way  of  con- 
ducting the  csuclal  business  of  national  de- 
fense. 

"  'Our  task,  however,  goes  still  further 
than  this.  We  must  critically  review  the 
political  policies  governing  our  military  pro- 
gram; and  we  must  review  that  military 
program  itself  In  all  Its  significant  details. 
To  this  end  I  now  make  two  major  pro- 
posals. 

"  'The  first  is  this:  At  the  earliest  possible 
date    next    year,    the    new    administration 


should  create  a  commission  of  the  most  ca- 
pable civilians  in  our  land  to  restudy  the 
operations  of  our  Department  erf  Defense. 
TTiese  men  and  women  should,  of  course,  be 
specifically  qualified  for  their  tasks.  They 
shoiold,  I  believe,  be  drawn  from  both 
parties,  so  that  all  matters  of  national  secu- 
rity may  clearly  be  placed  beyond  party 
politics.  These  men  and  women  should  be 
assisted  by  the  ablest  officers  available  from 
all  services — Air  Force.  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
Marine  Corps.' 

"I  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Alameda  medical  sup- 
ply test  and  a  reversion  to  the  old  system.  I 
could  not  Imagine  why  one  medical  supply 
system  was  not  established  under  one  stock 
fund  to  serve  the  entire  military  or  even  the 
whole  Government.  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  Is  Ignored 
and  superseded  by  the  subjective  philoso- 
phies and  regulations  of  DOD  officials. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  law.  the  Na- 
t^lonal  Security  Act  as  permanently  amended 
by  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  and  as  spe- 
cifically interpreted  in  Senate  Report  No. 
1861  stated.  'Under  the  new  system.  It  should 
be  Impossible  for  two  competing  facilities  to 
be  set  up  (or  to  continue  to  exist)  in  the 
same  area  for  the  same  purpose  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  •  •  • 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
curement, production,  distribution,  ware- 
housing, maintenance,  and  Issue  of  common- 
use  items  such  as  clothing,  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  building  materials,  to  minimize 
stocks,  handling,  transportation,  and  related 
supply  management  activities.  Wherever 
possible  such  Items  and  the  method  of  han- 
dling them  will  be  made  uniform  through- 
out the  Department  of  Defense  to  facilitate 
such  integration.' 

"I  have  carefully  read  Assistant  Secretary 
T.  P.  Pike's  Supply  and  Logistics,  DN  letter 
of  July  27,  1954.  relative  to  current  supply 
philosophy.  Needless  to  say.  this  philosophy 
is  the  opposite  of  that  stated  by  Secretary 
Lovett's  directive  of  July  17.  1951.  It  is  also 
In  my  opinion  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
intent  of  the  law.  Certainly  It  violates  the 
fine  statements  of  President  Eisenhower. 
Furthermore,  the  Issuance  of  this  statement 
of  policy  before  Messrs.  Pike.  Higgins.  and 
Drake  reviewed  and  evaluated  the  test  in 
early  November  condemned  It  In  advance. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  it  will  cost 
from  $700,000  to  $1  million  to  move  the 
stocks  and  personnel,  and  make  the  other 
changes  required  to  break  up  the  central 
operation.  If  you  have  a  more  accurate  cost 
I  should  like  to  have  it  detailed. 

"In  view  of  the  above.  I  hope  that  you  will 
personally  look  into  this  pilot  subject  which 
can  be  of  sucTi  basic  importance  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  defense.  I  may  add  that  it 
is  my  Intention  to  take  this  matter  on  a 
continuing  basis  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public. 

"Sincerely, 

"Thomas  B.  Ctjrtts. 

"(Copies  to  Hon.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  General  Accounting  Office,  Hon.  Sam 
Raybvirn,  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  Hon. 
L3mdon  B.  Johnson,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson.  Hon.  Dewey  Short.  Hon. 
William  L.  Dawson.  Hon.  Clare  E.  Hoffman. 
Hon.  Clarence  Cannon,  and  Hon.  John 
Taber. ) " 

This  is  a  14-page  letter  which  documents 
the  history  of  the  Unification  Act  establish- 
ing the  unification  of  the  services  and  the 
history  of  the  attempts  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  unification  of  the  three  services  in  the 
area  of  common  use  items. 

Incidentally,  I  might  state  the  implica- 
tions of  the  lessons  that  we  may  learn  In  the 
procurement,  supply,  and  distribution  of 
common  use  items  certainly  carry  over  to 
many  of  the  military  items.     The  only  rea- 


son that  I  do  not  discuss  the  military  items 
is  because  In  the  work  that  I  performed  in 
the  82d  Congress  as  a  member  of  the  Bonner 
subcommittee,  what  was  then  called  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  was  confined  to  Items  like 
brooms,  mops,  and  medical  supplies  about 
which  there  would  be  no  question  of  secu- 
rity. But,  there  is  likewise  no  question  but 
that  the  lesson  learned  in  these  areas,  as  I 
have  stated,  can  be  carried  over  to  military 
items  as  President  Elsenhower  himself  has 
pointed  out. 

The  aforementioned  letter  Is  actually  sum- 
marized In  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  page  5977  of  the  committee 
hearings  where  Secretary  McElroy  stales 
this: 

"The  National  Security  Act  gives  the  Sec- 
retary direction,  authority,  and  control  over 
his  entire  Department.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  law  provides  that  the  military 
departments  are  to  be  separately  adminis- 
tered by  their  respective  Secretaries.  The 
President  has  recommended  eliminating 
the  provisions  prescribing  separate  admin- 
istration of  the  military  departments  as  a 
means  of  reducing  needless  argument  and 
misunderstanding  which  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  administering  the  Department." 

And,  there  is  no  question,  as  the  14-page 
letter  of  documentation  of  history  indicates, 
of  the  interpretation  that  the  military  estab- 
lishments have  placed  upon  this  language, 
"separately  administered."  That  has  been 
their  argument  for  continuing  this  bickering 
and  this  trlpUflcatlon,  Indeed  quadrupllfi- 
catton.  of  procurement,  distribution,  and 
supplies.  This  has  cost  us  untold  billions  of 
dollars.  I  might  state,  of  unnecessary  waste 
and  Inefficiency  in  the  military  operation. 

I  submit  that  the  language  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  illusory.  We  must  eliminate 
what  Secretary  McElroy  said  was  one  of  the 
essential  errors  In  the  law.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  the  language  in  the  bill  must  l>e 
definite.  Congressional  Intent  must  be 
clearly  stated  to  obviate  a  misconstruction  of 
the  law.  The  language  In  the  O'Mahoney 
amendment  was  definite — and  even  there  the 
three  services  sought  to  argue  about  that 
language.  I  submit  the  services  will  argue 
about  any  language.  The  conunittee  cer- 
tainly has  given  them  ample  opportunity  to 
argue  over  the  language  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  because  on  page  2  It  is  pro- 
vided: 

"That  each  military  department  shall  be 
separately  organized  under  its  own  secre- 
tary and  shall  function  under  the  direction, 
authority,  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  resi>ectlve  secretaries  of 
such  departments." 

This  statement  permits  the  services  to  use 
the  same  argviment  that  they  used  in  regard 
to  the  language  of  "separately  administered"' 
to  try  to  get  around  what  was  fully  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  In  1946.  and  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  O'Mahoney  amendment,  and 
expressed  time  and  time  again  In  debate  on 
the  floor  to  try  to  bring  about  this  unifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Cmrns  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  what  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  because  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested, as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the  same 
subject  of  services  and  supplies,  and  so  forth 
I  might  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Vinson  bill  tomorrow 
which  I  think  will  adequately  take  care  of 
that  situation  and  will  be  a  complete  culmi- 
nation of  the  years  of  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis],  of  myself,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  |Mr.  Hardy). 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Bonner  1,   Senator   O'Mahoney,    and    others. 
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I  am  hopeful  It  will  be  adopted.  I  say  it  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  Vinson  bill;  I  am  referring 
to  the  committee  blU. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman 
Is  going  to  offer  his  amendment.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  language  and  I 
think  It  will  do  eicactly  what  the  gentleman 
says  and  will  be  a  tremendous  step  forward. 
The  substance  of  the  amendment  is  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  economy, 
or  efficiency,  he  shall  provide  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  supply  or  service  activity 
common  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  single  agency  or  such  other  or- 
g.Tnlzatlonal  entitle*  as  he  deenu  appro- 
priate. It  is  significant  to  note  that  any 
supply  or  service  activity  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department  shall  not  be 
considered  a  major  combat  function  within 
the  meaning  of  sxibsectlou  3  of  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

This  Is  an  excellent  amendment.  It  per- 
mits flexibility  so  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  provide  the  best  possible  type  of 
operaUon  for  a  rupply  or  service  function 
depending  ujxjn  its  nature. 

Unfortunately  neither  the  President*  bill, 
HJl.  11958.  nor  the  Vinson  bill.  HH.  12541, 
makes  specific  reference  to  supply  and  serv- 
ice activities  though  these  function*  consti- 
tute approximately  two- thirds  of  the  military 
budget.  It  1*  in  thi*  area  of  overlapping  and 
duplication  where  billion*  of  dollar*  can  be 
saved,  each  year,  at  the  same  time  producing 
a  more  alert  and  hard-hitting  military  or- 
ganization by  making  it  more  efficient. 

As  I  see  it  three  basic  things  must  be  done 
In  this  area. 

First.  We  must  have  unification  of  the 
three  services  in  procurement,  supply,  and 
distribution.  This  means  levels  of  buying, 
warehousing,  distributing,  and  so  forth. 

Second.  Utilization  rather  than  duplica- 
tion of  the  civilian  supply  and  distribution 
system. 

Third.  A  personnefl  system  that  Is  trained 
to  think  in  these  terms  and  one  that  will 
improve  on  the  system  as  It  goes  along. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  previously  stated  that  it 
is  neceaaary  to  have  unificaUon  In  other 
areas.  If  the  theory  behind  common-use 
.  Items  Is  aocurate,  a»  far  as  the  unificaUon 
of  procurement,  supply,  and  distribution  Is 
concerned,  it  1*  certainly  true  of  common 
Items  that  are  military  In  aspect  among  the 
three  services.  That  Is  the  Importance  of 
the  Arends  amendment  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoa- 
MACKl  and  others  on  his  side  will  recognize 
that  that  was  the  Intent  of  the  Bonner  sub- 
committee because,  although  we  were  deal- 
ing with  common-ua«  items,  we  stated  very 
posJUvely  that  If  thl*  proved  to  be  true  In 
that  area  It  certainly  should  be  carried  over 
Into  military  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  one 
other  thing  before  I  conclude  my  remarks. 
There  has  been  some  question,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  the  CDmmlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  challenging  the  statements  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  the  effect  that  billions 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  in  thl*  area  of 
unification  of  procurement,  supply,  and  dis- 
tribution. It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  estimate 
how  much  can  be  satTd.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  way  in  which  yo^i  can  verify  that  we  are 
talking  in  terms  of  billions,  and  that  is  in 
this  fashion.  We  start  at  the  garbage  pail, 
as  it  were.  Just  as  the  supply  officer,  in  look- 
ing to  see  whether  or  not  the  mess  has  been 
properly  administered,  takes  a  look  at  the 
garbage  pall  to  see  what  Is  in  it.  So  we  look 
to  the  garbage  pall,  as  It  were,  of  military 
items  that  are  in  surplus  and  we  find  that  we 
are  talking  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars. 
This  year  there  will  be  $6  billion  of  exceas 
military  supplies.  That  is  an  annual  figure. 
It  has  not  been  numlng  a*  high  as  $6  bll- 
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lion  each  year,  but  it  has  been  nmnlng  In 
the  billions.  I  think  last  year  it  was  some- 
what over  $5  billion.  This  year  It  is  $6  bil- 
lion. This  Is  the  total  value  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  excess  personal  property 
which  will  be  up  for  sale  this  year.  We  have 
been  realizing  only  7  cents  on  the  dollar  from 
these  sales.  This  Index  I  have  in  front  of 
me  conttiins  some  290  pages  of  various  Items 
that  go  Into  this  garbage  pail.  This  Index 
is  the  Department  of  Defense  excess  personal 
property  book  for  the  month  of  May  1958. 
There  are  some  35,000  Individual  Items  run- 
ning In  cost  from  millions  of  dollars  in  indi- 
vidual items  down  to  1  cent  apiece.  The  last 
Item  In  the  book  is  a  metal-backed  paper 
tag.  We  overbought  46  million  of  them  at 
1  cent  apiece.  This  amounU  to  $460,000  for 
that  one  item  alone.  A  review  of  this  Index 
discloses  thousands  of  slnUlar  examples. 
How  do  these  surpluses  accumulate?  Who 
overbuys  and  why?  The  answer  Is  triplicate 
buying,  unnecessary  buying,  untrained  per- 
sonnel, a  hundred  reasons  of  inefficiency. 
Our  military  procurement  system  is  out- 
moded and  Inefficient.  If  we  achieve  unifica- 
tion and  efficiency  we  will  save  billions  of 
dollars  and  will  produce  a  more  alert  and 
hard-hitting  military  organization.  That  is 
why  it  Is  necessary  for  this  legislation  to 
pass. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  Uke  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  with  reference  to  any 
duplication  and  improvement  of  man- 
agement in  the  military  supply  opera- 
tion, and  say  that  he  and  I  see  eye  to 
eye.  However,  I  wonder  if  in  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  which  he  will  put  in 
the  Record  he  will  have  a  definition  of 
what  he  means  by  common-iise  items? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Oh,  yes.  I 
will  get  to  that.  In  fact.  I  will  discuss 
it  right  now.  and  say  that  the  Boimer 
committee — and  I  know  the  gentleman 
was  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  back  in  1951 — essentially 
went  into  what  we  defined  as  common- 
use  items,  meaning  common  use  in  re- 
elect to  military  and  civilian  use  such  as 
furniture,  mattresses,  or  coflfee.  and 
things  that  were  common  with  civilian 
use. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  you 
who  serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee use  the  term  "common  use"  more 
to  mean  something  that  is  commoiv  be- 
tween services,  and  not  just  confined  to 
one  service.  So,  In  further  developing 
the  term  "common  use,"  I  would  make  a 
definition  in  this  w^ay:  Common-use 
items  do  mean  items  that  are  common 
between  military  and  civilian.  The 
items  that  are  common  between  services 
could  be  rifles,  or  could  be  a  military 
item  that  is  not  common  with  civilian 
use.  The  McCormack -Curtis  amend- 
ment very  definitely  not  only  referred  to 
common-use  items  in  the  sense  of  being 
common  to  civilians,  but  specifically  re- 
ferred to  services  and  supplies  that  are 
common  to  more  than  one  of  the  military 
services. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  just  to  sort  of  clear  this 
up.  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
common-use  item  as  between  two  or 
more  military  services  is  one  that  we  are 
trying  to  see  if  we  can  tie  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Yes. 


Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned rifles.  The  different  services  do 
not  necessarily  use  the  same  kind  p£ 
rifles. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  ia 
right. 

Mr.  HARDY.  In  other  words,  the 
Marines  might  want  to  use  a  special 
rifle,  the  Army  might  use  an  entirely 
different  rifle,  and  there  might  not  be 
any  interchangeability  between  the  two 
services  with  respect  to  that  rifle.  Would 
the  gentleman  construe  that  to  be  a 
common-use  item  which  should  be  pro- 
cured by  a  single  Defense  Department 
agency? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No ;  I  would 
not  if  it  does  not  meet  that  definition, 
and  as  the  gentleman  has  advanced  the 
explanation  of  rifles.  I  would  say  that  it 
would  not  meet  that  definition. 

Mr.  HARDY.    If  the  genUeman  wiU 
jrield  further,  let  us  pursue  this  a  little 
bit  further. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Certainly. 
Mr.    HARDY.    Because    this    is    ex- 
tremely helpful. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  aircraft. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 
Mr.  HARDY.    Now.  the  aircraft  used 
by  the  Army  are  frequently  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  by  the  Air  Force 
or  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps.    The 
gentleman   then.   I  take   it,  under   his 
definition  would  not  construe  that   an 
aircraft  which  was  delusively  used  by 
the  Marine  Corps  should  be  procured  by 
a  Defense  Department  agency  just  be- 
cause other  aircraft  were  procured  by 
that  agency? 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  would 
not  put  all  aircraft  in  one  class? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  I  think 
I  would  go  along  with  the  gentleman  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  we  could  take  one 
other  further  item,  because  I  think  this 
one  would  help  us  tie  up  our  thinking. 
Incidentally,  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
his  thinking  in  this  matter.  There  are, 
however,  in  this  weapons  system  area 
now  some  particularly  difficult  problems 
and  some  particularly  difficult  supply 
problems,  I  might  say.  In  the  electronics 
area,  where  a  particular  weapons  sys- 
tem is  peculiar  to  one  service,  and  is  not 
employed  at  all  by  the  other. 

Would  the  gentleman  think  that  be- 
cause each  of  these  services  procures 
electronics  parts  that  might  be  used  only 
by  one  service,  a  particular  part,  that 
all  those  should  be  lumped  together  into 
one  great  big  category  of  electronics 
parts  and  procured  by  an  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  not  responsible 
directly  to  any  one  of  the  services? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  say 
this.  Of  course,  on  electronics,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  would  define  that.  We 
could  get  into  a  question  of  semantics. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  trying  to  avoid 
that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know  that. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  to  make  a  basic 
point  where  we  could  evaluate  not  only 
electronics,  but  the  other  categories  that 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned.  I  think 
each  one  has  to  be  viewed  on  its  own 
bottom.     There   might  be  some  minor 
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items  in  one  of  these  categories  where 
one  service  has  a  particular  use.  say  for 
a  widget,  in  tools,  for  example,  that 
would  still  make  it  overall  justifiable  to 
say  that  tools  are  a  category  common 
to  more  than  one  service  and  therefore 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have 
authority.  He  would  not  have  to  use 
that  authority,  mind  you;  this  is  only 
permissive.  But  he  could  if  he  sees  that 
efficiency  would  result.  But  I  would  go 
along  and  say  that  there  is  a  point,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  airplanes,  when  I  think 
it  would  become  very  obvious — par- 
ticularly with  combat  airplanes — where 
the  fact  that  they  are  all  airplanes  is  not 
sufficient  to  decide  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  commonness  in  use  between  the 
services,  and  so  that  would  not  come 
under  this  definition.  So  as  to  elec- 
tronics, it  depends  on  the  details,  and  I 
do  not  know  the  details  well  enough.  I 
could  see  where  one  could  say  electronics 
in  certain  categories,  yes.  But  there  are 
certain  things  that  would  be  excluded. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Electronics  that  would 
be  used  by  more  than  one  service. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  HARDY.  But  if  you  had  a  little 
black  box  that  was  a  particularly  critical 
item  for  a  Polaris  missile,  and  it  was  not 
used  by  any  other  missile  service,  does 
the  gentleman  think  that  that  ought  to 
be  procured  by  someone  who  was  not 
completely  versed  in  that  particular 
missile?    That  gets  at  the  heart  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  getting  to  the  heart  of  this. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  McCormack -Curtis  amend- 
ment definitely  refers  to  combat  items 
or  missions,  that  it  does  have  its  origin 
in  common  use  items  in  the  original 
sense,  common  with  civilians;  but  it  did 
not  confine  itself  to  that  and  did  extend 
from  that  base  to  items  that  are  com- 
mon among  the  military  services.  So 
the  origin  of  the  thinking  and  the 
philosophy  behind  it.  as  I  have  tried  to 
bring  out  in  this  statement,  goes  from 
that  area  and  moves  over  into  things 
that  one  could  say  are  military  but  are 
common  to  the  military  service.  Very 
definitely  I  would  say  that  it  did  not 
contemplate  in  any  sense  getting  into 
something  that  would  be  peculiar  to  a 
combat  mission  of  a  service,  let  us  say. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  make  that  observation 
because  I  am  afraid  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  being  misinterpreted  in  some 
areas.  That  is  a  thing  we  are  trying  to 
straighten  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  let  me  say  this;  that  is 
the  purF>ose  of  my  taking  the  floor  here, 
to  try  to  clarify  this.  When  you  opened 
your  hearings  in  your  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  referred  to  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the 
time  the  McCormack-Curtis  amendment 
was  offered.  Let  me  direct  attention  to 
that  specifically  to  show  how  I  think 
some  misinformation  came  out.  Here  is 
a  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy]  on  the  defense  agen- 
cies investigation,  on  June  4,  1962;  I 
think  this  is  from  page  5: 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  those  who 
■upported     Mr.     McCobmack's     amendment 


during  the  debate   generally   confined   their 
remarks   to  common-use  Items. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Although  I  did  not  quote 
the  gentleman's  entire  statement,  for  it 
would  have  been  too  long  for  the  pur- 
pose we  were  using  it  for,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  actually  any  inconsist- 
ency in  the  position  which  we  have 
taken  and  the  position  which  the  gen- 
tleman took  in  his  presentation,  because 
I  certainly  subscribe,  as  he  does,  to  the 
use  of  common -use  items  as  those  will 
apply  to  more  than  one  service  just  as 
well  as  those  will  apply  to  the  military 
and  to  the  civilian  fields. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  is 
where  there  was  some  confusion. 

The  point  is  this:  As  I  read  the  hear- 
ings that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
participated  in,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  you  are  raising  the  question 
of  whether  under  the  McCormack  and 
Curtis  amendment  these  agencies  in  the 
Defense  Department  should  be  set  up  to 
bring  about  this  unification  in  these 
areas  of  common  use. 

I  wanted  to  jjoint  this  out  because 
it  is  our  opini(^,  at  least  it  was  at  that 
time,  and  our  Intention,  if  the  Secre- 
tary did  deem  it  to  be  expeditious  and 
efficient  that  he  could  and,  indeed,  should 
set  up  an  operating  supply  group  in 
the  Defense  E)epartment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Of  course,  the  single 
manager  system  would  lend  Itself  to 
that  kind  of  proposition. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  would  not  necessarily, 
and  I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  nec- 
essarily precluding  an  agency  outside  of 
the  single  manager  system.  There  is,  it 
seems  to  us  at  least,  some  question  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  legal  authority  for  an 
independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  is  not  responsible 
through  one  of  the  service  Secretaries. 
In  other  words,  you  get  into  a  question 
of  operations  versus  policy.  Insofar  as 
policy  direction  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  ever  been  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  re- 
spect to  that.  But,  insofar  as  direct  day- 
to-day  operations  arej^concemed,  there 
was  not  any  reason  In  bur  mind,  or  at 
least  in  my  mind — t^ere  was  not  any 
reason  why  an  individual  service  could 
not  perform  the  administrative  opera- 
tions imder  the  policy  directions  from 
the  Department  of  Defense — if  you  gen- 
tlemen understand  the  distinction. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  thatprobably  was 
the  kind  of  thing  that  T«ould  have  oc- 
curred to  most.pf  us,  but  we  did  definitely 
contemplate  an*  thought  in  some  areas 
there  might  even  be  a  separate  agency 
set  up  in  the  Efepartment  of  Defense. 
So,  apparently,  there  is  some  doubt  in 
the  gentleman's  mind  as  to  whether  the 
amendment  does  go  that  far. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Frankly,  there  is  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  language  goes  that 
far. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  have  not  resolved  this.  Our 
own  committee  held  some  hearings  on  it 
and  we  are  trying  to  understand  what 
the  latent  implications  are.  But  if  in 
the  supply  area  you  include  authority  for 
entering  into  contracts,  only  in  one  other 
specific  case  has  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  such,  ever  been  given  author- 
ity to  enter  into  contracts  and  that  is  in 
the  research  and  development  field. 
That  was  done  specifically  and  deliber- 
ately by  the  Congress.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  we  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know  the 
gentleman  did. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  purposes  which  we 
seek.  I  think,  are  laudable  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  is  to  be  done  and  the  stat- 
utory authority  is  another  matter.  I 
would  be  happy  if  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  to  comment  on  that 
particular  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  I  want 
to  do  so;  and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  for  the  last  half  hour  off  the 
floor.  I  believe  we  have  a  meeting  of 
minds  as  far  as  the  intent  of  our  sub- 
committee is  concerned.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  when  this 
amendment  was  presented  to  the  floor. 
I  had  in  mind  the  adoption  of  a  single 
manager  concept  rather  than  an  organi- 
zation outside  of  the  individual  service, 
like  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  which 
has  been  established.  Perhaps,  the  rea- 
son why  I  could  give  more  credence  to  my 
judgment  in  this  matter  was  that  we 
considered  this  particular  problem  at 
great  length  in  committee — as  to  what  is 
the  function  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  more  specifically  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  From  the  act 
of  1947  through  the  bill  that  we  discussed 
at  that  time  In  1958.  there  is  very  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  rep>orts  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  be  a  super- 
visory organization  and  that  they  should 
not  be  an  operating  agency.  In  the  bill 
in  which  the  gentleman's  amendment 
occurred  that  report  also  had  that  spe- 
cific language.  So  when  your  language 
was  offered  on  the  floor,  certainly,  it  was 
my  idea  that  it  would  come  within  the 
framework  of  the  individual  service 
rather  than  outside  one  of  the  services. 
So  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  opp>or- 
tunity  to  discuss  this. 

I  just  have  one  question  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman in  further  relation  to  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  in 
respect  to  categories  or  items  that  might 
be  transferred  to  this  particular  agency. 
Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  broad 
categories  can  be  transferred  to  those 
agencies  from  the  respective  depart- 
ments even  though  within  these  broad 
categories  there  are  particular  items  that 
are  special  and  peculiar  to  an  individual 
service? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  this 
is  somewhat  a  matter  of  argument.  Cer- 
tainly if  those  were  significant  items  I  do 
not  believe  they  could  be. 
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Mr.  BATES.  It  was  my  judgment 
after  listening  to  the  gentleman  and  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  him  that  each 
item  transferred  would  have  to  be  de- 
termined on  Its  own  basis. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
think  so. 

Mr.  BATES.  To  determine  whether  it 
was  peculiar  to  a  given  sei-vice  or  com- 
mon to  all  services,  and  if  it  was  peculiar 
to  a  particular  service  it  should  be  re- 
quired for  a  particular  item  so  used. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  us  take 
this  list  on  page  10  of  the  remarks  I  have 
prepared.  I  list  12  supply  organizations 
that  have  been  included  in  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency;  they  are: 

Armed  Forces  Supply  Support  Center. 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency. 
I  believe  the  word  "Subsistence"  would 
not  indicate  that  it  might  be  peculiar  to 
a  particular  service. 
Traffic  Management  Agency. 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency. 
You  could  have  different  types  of  uni- 
forms but  I  do  not  think  that  difference 
is  one  that  would  justify  saying  that  that 
was  peculiar  for  combat  reasons  and  I 
would  think  there  could  be  unification. 

Medical  Supply  Agency.  There  is  an 
area  in  which  the  Bonner  subcommittee 
particularly  felt  we  needed  to  bring 
about  real  unification. 

Petroleum  Supply  Agency.  Possibly 
there.    There  may  be  In  petroleum. 

General  Supply  Agency.  I .  do  not 
know  what  that  would  Include.     ' 

Industrial  Supply  Agency.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Automotive  Supply  Agency.  That 
would  undoubtedly  include  vehicles. 

Construction  Supply  Agency — which  I 
think  brought  about  this  specific  ques- 
tion in  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, did  It  not?  The  question  of  the 
Construction  Supply  Agency.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentlemen,  both  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  would  not 
put  my  judgment  ahead  of  theirs  at  all, 
but  if  there  are  things  that  are  used  in 
common  by  the  various  services,  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  or  the  Navy.  I  certainly 
think  the  language  of  the  amendment 
would  contemplate  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  does  not  refer  to  particular 
items  but  to  a  broad  category. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  other  ma- 
terial rather  than  read  it.  I  refer  in  my 
report  there  to  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee at  some  length  on  the  Comp- 
troller General's  opinion.  It  might  be 
well,  not  that  I  want  to  be  presumptuous, 
but  you  might  call  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral before  your  committee  to  get  his 
views  on  this  interpretation.  You  will 
find  in  my  prepared  statement  some 
rather  lengthy  quotes  from  opinions  and 
letters  of  the  CompUxjller  General  which 
bear  on  the  interpretation  of  what  this 
amendment  contemplates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  superb  job  he  has  done  in 
this  field,  and  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  serve  on  the 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee  which 
heard  extensive  testimony  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  the 
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Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  other 
officers,  and  I  think  the  record  estab- 
lished made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  establishing 
any  fourth  service  or  anything  com- 
parable to  a  fourth  service.  I  have  served 
as  a  staff  member  in  the  other  body, 
and  from  my  long  experience  I  have  been 
for  many  years  apprehensive  about  a 
single  service,  and  my  long  study  of  this 
entire  matter  supports  the  gentleman's 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
authority  granted  by  the  McCormack- 
Curtis  amendment,  as  that  authority  has 
been  used,  which  would  give  rise  to  any 
particular  concept  which  I  am  appre- 
hensive about.  I  think  ttie  gentleman's 
leadership  over  the  years  has  been  one 
of  the  most  commendable  accomplish- 
ments of  his  career. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  this  observation  about 
one  of  the  major  purposes  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
Bates]  and  I  had  in  exploring  this  par- 
ticular matter  at  this  time.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  am  sure, 
knows,  our  attempt  to  analyze  what  has 
been  done  is  not  confined  to  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency.  We  are  looking  at  all  of 
the  departments  which  are  being  con- 
solidated in  a  similar  manner  under  the 
McCormack  amendment,  including  the 
Intelligence  Agency.  I  wish  I  had 
preached  the  point  where  I  could  state 
with  conviction  the  statement  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  made  a  while 
ago  that  we  had  not  gotten  beyond  these 
confines  of  what  is  good  management 
and  what  would  keep  the  services  sep- 
arate and  put  in  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  only  those  items  which  are  com- 
mon items.  I  am  not  sure  of  that  yet. 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  sure  just  where 
we  are  before  we  get  through.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  in 
connection  with  a  key  to  supply,  major 
key  supply.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  requirements  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  services  to  meet 
their  needs? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Of  course,  I 
certainly  do  agree. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia to  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  was,  of 
course,  not  established  under  the  McCor- 
mack-Curtis amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  not  sure.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know  the 
scope  of  your  subcommittee  is  away  be- 
yond the  supply  area,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  work  is  being  done,  and 
I  again  emphasize  that  you  are  looking 
to  see  the  extent  of  what  has  been  done 
under  the  so-called  McCormack-Curtis 
amendment,  because  I  want  to  know,  too, 
on  account  of  the  fears  I  have  had. 
And,  very  frankly,  one  reason  I  took  the 
floor,  I  was  very  apprehensive  that  this 
was  one  further  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  services  to  resist  this  program  of 
unification  which  we  have  fought  so  long 
and  hard  for,  and  the  gentleman  from 


Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  has  been  one  of 
the  stalwart  supporters  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  like  to  ask  just 
one  question.  This  was  what  might  .be 
termed  an  instantaneous  thing  and 
grew  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings  and  came  up  out  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  and  it  sort 
of  branched  out.  That  prompted  our 
committee  to  look  into  this  whole  area 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  way  of  es- 
tablishing separate  agencies  in  the  de- 
fense operation  under  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  want  to  again  pay  tribute  to  our 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  McCormack],  who  has  fought 
in  this  area  for  this  reform  so  long,  and 
the  great  work  that  he  has  done.  This 
has  been  true  all  along,  and  it  shows 
here  today  that  it  has  been  a  completely 
bipartisan  approach  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  To  those 
who  differ  with  me.  and  there  are  many, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  one  side  of  the  aisle  being  against  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope,  and  in 
fact  I  know,  that  it  will  remain  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


INFAMOUS  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  angered  by  what  I  have 
seen  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  do  to  the 
institution  of  Americanism  and  what 
they  seek  to  do  to  the  principles  which 
have  guided  this  Nation  through  all  its 
years.  This  is  a  nation  founded  on  spir- 
itual concepts.  It  is  a  nation  which  has 
repeatedly  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  its 
belief  in  an  eternal  God  and  its  adher- 
ence to  religious  precepts.  Almost 
everywhere  we  turn,  in  virtually  every  act 
of  Government,  there  is  reference  to 
Deity.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  strikes 
a  deep  and  serious  blow  at  this  historic 
concept  by  ruling  that  prayer  may  not 
legally  be  offered  in  the  public  schools. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  choose  the  adjectives 
which  properly  describe  this  latest  bid 
for  infamy  by  the  Nation's  highest 
Court.  But,  I  must  say  that  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  openly  in  league  with 
the  cause  of  communism,  they  could 
scarcely  advance  it  more  than  they  are 
doing  now. 
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I  note  almost  with  abhorrence  that  In 
the  same  breath  with  which  the  Court 
refuses  schoolchildren  the  right  to  be- 
gin their  daily  work  with  prayer,  the 
Court  strikes  down  a  ruling  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  prevent  obscene 
matter  from  going  through  the  mail.  I 
would  have  expected  any  court  composed 
of  just  and  honest  and  learned  men  to 
rule  exactly  the  opposite  in  both  cases. 
I  trust  that  Congress  will  speedily  set 
up  the  necessary  legislative  machinery 
whereby  an  amendment  may  be  voted  by 
the  States  which  will  specifically,  in  clear 
and  incontrovertible  language,  enable 
prayer  to  be  offered  in  the  schools  of  the 
Nation.  I  am  introducing  and  I  shall 
work  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation — 
just  as  I  have  worked  for  years  for  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  irresp>onsible  and  im- 
proper performance  of  this  judicial  body. 


short  months,  it  must  have  something  to 
recommend  it. 

May  I  say  that  Freedom  Setison  In 
Woodland  Hills,  embodyirvg  as  it  does  all 
that  is  great  about  our  America,  has 
much  to  recommend  it. 


FREEDOM   SEASON  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
at  this  time  I  was  privileged  to  be  the 
first  Member  of  this  body  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  great  new  enterprise  in  my  dis- 
trict in  California.  It  was  called  the 
Freedom  Season,  and  I  said  about  it  at 
that  time: 

If  the  rest  of  our  country  caught  this  fervor 
and  propelled  It  Into  an  expression  of 
national  Joy  for  our  hard-won  liberty,  It 
would  serve  as  a  clear  demonstration  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that,  rather  than  the  last 
refuge  of  scoundrels,  the  American  brand  of 
patriotism  Is  a  moving  force  for  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  good. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  second 
annual  Freedom  Season  has  been  cele- 
brated in  its  birthplace.  Woodland  Hills, 
Calif.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  some 
of  this  ferver  I  alluded  to  in  last  year's 
speech  has  been  caught  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

The  result  has  been  that  Freedom  Sea- 
son 1962  is  bigger,  better,  and  more  in- 
spiring than  last  year.  The  community 
of  Woodland  Hills  and  the  Freedom  Sea- 
son Committee  have  done  a  magnificent 
«.nd  commendable  job.  The  surest  proof 
is  the  participation  they  have  picked  up 
from  other  communities  throughout 
southern  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

The  parade  this  year  included  contin- 
gents from  Santa  Ana,  San  Bernardino, 
Redondo  Beach,  Twentynine  Palms, 
Santa  Barbaia,  and  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
More  than  1.500  persons  participated  in 
the  ceremonies  in  Woodland  HiUs.  and 
more  than  10,000  persons  tuined  out  to 
watch. 

But  probably  the  most  encouraging 
sign  was  the  fact  that  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Kenmore,  N.Y.,  almost  3,000  miles 
away,  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Freedom 
Season,  and  has  celebrated  its  own  Free- 
dom Season  this  year.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  an  idea  travels  that  far  in  9  or  10 


FLAGRANT  IMPROPRIETY  AND  UN- 
DER THE  TABLE  EX  PARTE  REP- 
RESENTATION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  FascellJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccobo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Kraslow,  of  the  Miami  Herald.  Wash- 
ington bureau,  in  a  series  of  copyrighted 
articles  in  the  Knight  newspai>ers  has 
revealed  a  case  of  "flagrant  impropriety" 
and  "under  the  table"  ex  parte  repre- 
sentation in  dealings  before  an  inde- 
f>endent  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  briefly,  are  as 
follows:  Tu'o  groups  were  seeking  ap- 
proval from  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  a  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tution to  serve  the  Negro  community  in 
Miami.  Fla.  One  grou^  had  only  one 
Negi'o  among  its  original  members,  and 
the  other  group  had  three  Negro  mem- 
bers. While  the  applications  were  pend- 
ing before  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  six  members  of  one  of  the  groups 
made  a  trip  to  Atlanta,  Ga..  to  visit  the 
home  of  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  They 
told  him  they  were  encountering  diffi- 
culties with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  because  they  did  not  have  enough 
Negro  members  in  their  group.  Follow- 
ing this  meeting,  the  Reverend  Mr.  King, 
last  November,  placed  a  telephone  call 
to  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Chairman,  Joseph  P.  McMurray,  on  be- 
half of  that  group. 

Subsequently,  the  group  in  question 
was  allegedly  permitted  by  the  Board  to 
add  four  Negro  members  to  its  group  and 
receive  a  charter  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  January  of  this 
year. 

Now  the  other  group  has  filed  a  mo- 
tion with  the  Board  accusing  it  of  "Im- 
proE>er  conduct."  "secret  ex  parte  rep- 
resentations," "flagrant  impropriety," 
and  "violation  of  its  own  rules." 

While  this  case  may  simply  be  con- 
sidered as  another  in  a  long  series  of 
disputes  of  this  type,  none  of  the  pre- 
vious ex  parte  cases  such  as  those  in- 
volving airlines  aiul  communications 
licenses — have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congi-ess  wherein  an  individual  im- 
mediately and  openly  admits  that  he 
contacted  an  agency  official  directly 
seeking  favor  for  a  particular  applicant. 

Under  present  law  and  practice,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  Members  of 
Corxgress  have  the  right  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  intercede  with  governmental 
agencies  on  behalf  of  their  constituents 
without  regard  to  whether  such  inter- 
cession is  on  the  record  or  off  the  record. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  private 
citizens  might  be  confused  as  to  their 


right  to  contact  and  make  off-the-record 
representations  on  matters  before  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Private  citizens  may  not  know — but> 
certainly  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Chairman  should  have  known  and 
made  a  note  of  this  representation  in 
the  public  record  and  under  my  bill,  this 
would  have  been  required  but  imder  pres- 
ent practices  it  is  not. 

From  a  purely  legal  viewpoint  as  well 
as  what  is  best  in  the  public  interest  this 
state  of  affairs  leads  to  nothing  but  con- 
fusion, doubt,  misunderstanding,  imcer- 
talnty,  and  loss  of  confidence. 

Under  existing  legislation  there  also 
remains  a  great  amount  of  doubt  and 
confusion  as  to  whether  all  Federal  agen- 
cies are  covered  under  such  legislation 
as  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

There  exists  a  need  for  clear-cut 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  the  public, 
the  applicants.  Members  of  Congress, 
boards,  and  others.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  such  guidelines  would  come 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  public  in- 
terest— which  all  of  these  cases  involve. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
recognized  the  need  for  sxich  legislation 
and  through  establishment  of  a  sF>ecial 
subcommittee  has  called  for  It.  The  re- 
sult of  their  thinking  is  my  bill.  H.R. 
351.  The  ABA  thinks  it  Is  neces.«!ary 
and  right — I  think  it  is  necessary  and 
right.  The  Miami  Herald  case  shows 
that  legislative  and  administrative  ac- 
tion is  needed  and  right  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  my  bill  would  fully  cover  such  cases 
as  the  one  raised  by  Mr.  Kra.slow's  story. 
It  is  clear  that  such  legislation  is  long 
overdue  from  the  Congress  and  I.  conse- 
quently, urge  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  to  immediately  con- 
sider in  full  the  Lssues  and  implications 
raised  by  the  Kraslow  story. 

My  bill  (Ml  these  matters  has  been  be- 
fore the  committee  for  a  long  time. 
Ex  parte  representations  and  their  at- 
tendant problems  make  It  vital  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hold  full  public 
hearings  on  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

FEDERAL   SMALL   BUSINESS   AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  RooskveltI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  H.R.  12283.  a  bill 
that  calls  for  changing  the  name  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  the 
Federal  Sn^all  Business  Administra- 
tion. I  urge  that  you  consider  the 
merits  of  this  proposal. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  change  is  to 
alleviate  the  confusion  caused  by  this 
agency's  current  name.  As  it  exists,  the 
Administration  is  not  clearly  designated 
as  an  arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  has  often  been  mistaken  for  State  and 
local   small    business   agencies,   private 
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small  business  associaticms,  and 
especially,  for  the  common  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies.  In  fact,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  letter 
sent  from  a  high  executive  office  in  the 
Government  to  the  Administration's  re- 
gional director  at  Los  Angeles  was 
addressed  to  him  as  "President,  Small 
Business  Association,  Inc." 

Nor  is  the  proposed  new  name  without 
precedent.  Among  other  examples,  I 
can  cite  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  worthwhile,  for 
clarity  and  uniformity,  that  we  add  the 
word  "Federal"  to  executive  agencies, 
and  particularly  to  those  whose  names 
are  likely  to  be  duplicated  or  similarly 
used  by  groups  out«ide  the  Government. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  confusion 
enough  in  public  luiderstanding,  and 
apparently  even  in  official  understand- 
ing, of  Government  operations.  I  ask 
your  support  for  this  attempt  to  clear 
up  at  least  this  much  of  it. 


DECISION  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
TO  BAN  ALMIGHTY  GOD  FROM 
THE  SCHOOLS   OF  THE  LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KoRNEGAY ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  WaggonnerI  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  not 
any  time  before  in  the  short  history 
of  this  Nation  has  a  more  disgraceful  or 
evil  act  been  perpetrated  by  supposedly 
honorable  men  than  yesterday's  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  ban  Almighty 
God  from  the  schools  of  the  land. 

That  these  men  are  able  to  read  the 
sentence  "Congres.s  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
and  solemnly  find  that  the  writers  ac- 
tually meant  "little  children  shall  not 
voluntarily  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
school"  far  exceeds  the  credibility  of 
this  mortal.  |  | 

Is  there  a  Member  in  this  Chamber 
today  who  can,  in  honesty  and  candor, 
say  he  believes  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple agree  that  there  is  some  terrible 
danger  and  threat  to  our  freedom  and 
security  when  little  children,  of  their 
own  free  will,  out  oif  reverence  for  their 
Creator,  bow  their  heads  and  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer? 

Is  there  a  Member  in  this  Chamber 
today  who  believes  that  this  is  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in 
mind? 

I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  who 
agrees  with  Dr.  Virfiril  Lowder,  spokes- 
man for  the  Council  of  Churches,  who 
commented  that  he  "caimot  feel  that  we 
have  lost  much  that  is  really  vital." 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  4here  is  a  Mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  who  agrees  with  the 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  who  said  that  he  was 
gratified"  by  the  decision  and  that  this 
decision  is  'good  for  religion,  public  edu- 
cation, and  American  democracy." 

What  is  there  in  the  Lord's  Piayer 
that  the  Supreme  Court  finds  seditious 
and  demoralizing? 


Is  it  the  phrase,  "Our  Father,  which 
art  in  Heaven.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name"? 
Is  that  tile  passage  that  strikes  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  when  repeated  by  little 
boys  and  girls? 

Or  is  it.  "Thy  kingdom  come;  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven"? 

Is  there  tresison  in.  "Give  us  this  day. 
our  daily  bread '? 

Can  it  be  wrong  to  ask  that  the  Al- 
mighty, 'Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors "? 

Or  to  invoke  His  blessings  by  asking 
that  He,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation 
but  deliver  us  from  evil"? 

And.  though  I  have  said  it  a  thou- 
sand and  more  times,  I  have  never  con- 
jured up  visions  of  anarchy  in  the 
concluding  phrase,  "For  Thine  is  the 
kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory, 
forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

Can  it  conceivably  be  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  now  have  us  say: 
"For  Thine  was  the  kingdom,  the  power 
and  the  glory  up  until  today.  We  now 
hereby  supersede  Your  kingdom.  Your 
power  and  Yom-  glory"? 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  time  to  pwnder 
the  limitless  reaches  of  this  sacrilegious 
ruling,  but  it  comes  to  my  rn^d  im- 
mediately that,  if  we  allow  thLi^ecision 
to  go  unchallenged,  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  daily  p)erforming  unconstitu- 
tional acts  by  opening  our  sessions  with 
prayer.  Each  of  us  whoever  placed  our 
hand  on  the  Bible  when  we  took  the  oath 
of  an  office  is  now  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  an  unconstitutional  act.  Will  we  now 
be  required  to  disband  the  Corps  of 
Chaplains  serving  the  Armed  Forces  and 
order  that  all  chapels  on  military  reser- 
vations be  torn  down? 

Is  this  the  preposterous  end  to  which 
we  have  come? 

I  am  thoroughly  in  agreement  with 
the  principle  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  force  anyone  to  participate 
in  a  religious  ceremony  against  his  or 
her  will.  And,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  this  Government  should  not 
interfere  in  anyone's  pacific  worship  of 
his  God. 

But  can  it  possibly  be  said,  as  Justice 
Black  has  said,  that  the  voluntary  repe- 
tition of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  an  "un- 
hallowed perversion"? 

I  think  not. 

Examine,  too,  the  simple  prayer  that 
is  also  branded  as  "perverse"  and  "un- 
hallowed": 

Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  blessing 
upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  our 
country. 

Where  is  the  perversion? 

The  perversion  can  only  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  it  surely 
does  not  exist  elsewhere. 

If  we  allow  this  Court  to  hold  up  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  this  ridicule,  we  are 
equating  ourselves  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  also  bans  the  mention  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  their  schools.  What  possible 
gain  is  there  In  bringing  our  philosophy 
into  juxtaposition  with  theirs? 

Reaction  across  the  coimtry  to  this 
bitter  and  galling  decision  includes,  here 
and  there,  a  weak-kneed  expression  of 
"disappointment"  and  "regret." 


I  do  not  share  that  apologetic  attitude. 

I  am  appalled,  horrified,  ashamed. 
And  I  am  fearful. 

Appalled  that  such  an  edict  could  come 
from  the  pens  of  men  sworn  to  protect 
and  defend  us. 

Horrified  at  the  thought  that  the  day 
may  be  drawing  near  when  mothers  may 
have  to  hide  in  darkened  rooms  while 
they  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  their 
children. 

Ashamed  to  say  to  the  world  that  we 
now  officially  denoimce  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  an  "unhallowed  "  and  "perverse"  bit 
of  doggerel. 

Fearful  for  the  safety  of  our  country 
if  we  are  to  reject  the  prayers  of  our 
children  in  an  hour  when  we  are  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  with  our  enemies. 

If  we  allow  this  decision  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, yesterday  will  oe  recorded  as  our 
most  infamous  hour  and  I  cannot  abide 
it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  crystal  clear  in 
this  finding  it  is  the  revelation  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
need,  all  over  again  or  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  a  personal  religious  experience 
which  would  preclude  ever  again  any  de- 
cision such  &s  this. 

I  am  in  the  process  now  of  preparing 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
guarantee  forever  the  right  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  our  children  to  rep>eat,  of  their 
own  free  will,  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  our 
schools. 

That  it  is  necessary  for  such  an 
amendment  to  be  written  is  to  our  ever- 
lasting shame,  but  if  it  is  required,  then 
let  us  be  about  It. 


WHO  HAS  INFLUENCE? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoleI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  should 
drop  further  efforts  to  control  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  seek  instead  to  win 
control  of  his  own  Department. 

On  the  heels  of  the  repudiation  ot  his 
farm  bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week,  now  comes  another 
grudging  admission  by  Mr.  Freeman 
that  his  agency  has  been  covering  up 
the  shady  activities  of  some  of  its  own 
employees  in  connection  with  the  Estes 
cotton  allotment  scandal.  In  line  with 
his  pattern  of  the  past,  which  is  to  admit 
it  only  when  it  is  exposed  or  about  to 
be  exposed,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
yesterday  issued  a  press  release  an- 
nouncing he  had  issued  a  formal  repri- 
mand to  Thomas  H.  Miller,  Acting 
Southwest  Area  Director  of  ASCS  for 
failmg  to  reveal  that  he — Miller — pre- 
pared a  report  under  instructions  from  a 
superior  recommending  that  cotton  al- 
lotments in  the  Estes  case  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  1961  and  subsequent  years. 

These  fraudulent  allotments  have 
since  been  canceled  but  only  after  the 
scandal  was  exposed  in  Texas  State 
courts  and  in  the  Nation's  press. 
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In  his  press  release,  Mr.  Freeman  re- 
ports: 

[Miller]  now  states  that  the  recommenda- 
tion he  made  was  contrary  to  hla  own  Judg- 
ment and  that  It  was  made  at  the  direction 
of  Emery  E.  Jacobs,  former  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, ASCS.  who  resigned  April  13,  1962. 
The  course  of  action  sutnequently  taken  by 
the  E>epartment  with  respect  to  Estes'  trans- 
ferred cotton  allotments  was  In  no  way 
affected  by  Mr.  Miller's  memorandum  and 
was  completely  at  variance  with  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Freeman  statement  goes  on  to 
say: 

Miller  has  advised  the  Department  in  an 
affidavit  tliat  Jacobs  instructed  him  to  write 
a  memorandum  Justifying  a  departmental 
decision  to  permit  BilUe  Sol  Estes  to  retain 
all  of  the  cotton  allotments  he  had  acquired 
at  that  time.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Jacobs  but  considered  I 
had  no  alternative  under  the  circiimstances. 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  high 
USDA  official,  Jacobs,  instructing  one  of 
his  subordinates  to  write  a  memorandum 
justifying  the  Estes  cotton  allotments 
which  Jacobs  must  have  knowTi  were 
fraudulent  and  which  career  administra- 
tors had  said  were  illegal  months  before. 

Miller  knuckled  under,  wrote  a  false 
report  and,  now  that  the  whole  sorry 
mess  has  been  exposed,  draws  a  mere 
reprimand  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  reminiscent  of  the  repri- 
mands which  were  first  handed  to  two 
Oklahoma  ASCS  officials  for  dabbling 
in  cotton  acreage  allotment  transfers, 
although  they  were  subsequently  fired 
when  public  attention  was  focused  ujxjn 
the  matter. 

The  Secretary's  action  with  respect  to 
Miller  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  his 
handling  of  the  N.  Battle  Hales  case. 
Hales,  one  of  the  career  USDA  em- 
ployees who  had  recommended  that  the 
Estes  cotton  allotments  be  tossed  out 
back  in  November  of  1961,  was  locked 
out  of  his  office,  denied  access  to  his  files 
and  assigned  to  a  different  job  when  Mr. 
Freeman  discovered  that  Hales  had 
given  a  deposition  to  the  FBI  concerning 
this  matter.  In  the  deposition  Hales 
made  it  clear  he  believed  the  Estes  allot- 
ments were  fraudulent  and  he  stuck  to 
his  guns  in  subsequent  public  ^estion- 
ing  by  the  press. 

For  making  an  honest  evaluation  of 
this  case.  Hales  was,  in  effect,  demoted 
and  subjected  to  indignities.  His  sec- 
retary was  summarily  arrested  and  de- 
tained for  13  days  in  the  psychiatric 
ward  of  District  of  Columbia  General 
Hospital. 

For  going  along  with  the  people  who 
were  attempting  to  cover  up  for  Eites. 
Miller  receives  only  a  reprimawl  and 
that  only  after  the  Sec;retary  of  Agricul- 
ture learned  investigators  for  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Senator  McClellan,  got  MiUer 
to  admit  that  he  had  written  a  false 
memorandum  at  Jacobs'  request. 

In  his  press  handout,  Mr.  Freeman 
says  that  he  received  word  of  Miller's 
action  from  ASCS  Administrator  Horace 
Godfrey  on  June  2  and  I  read : 

I  immediately  ordered  an  Investigation  of 
f  the  facts. 

Yet  It  was  not  imtil  yesterday — 23 
days   later — that    Freeman    ordered    a 


reprimand  of  Miller  and  then  only  after 
a  newspaper  reported  the  caae. 

Miller,  in  his  affidavit,  says  Jacobs 
told  him  that  Estes  would  be  willing  to 
settle  for  the  allotments  he  had  already 
received  and  this  was  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  Under  Secretary  Murphy. 
Muiphy.  however,  denies  that  he  had 
ever  met  Miller  or  knew  that  he  had 
filed  a  report  on  the  Estes  cotton  allot- 
ments until  the  past  few  days. 

That  Murphy  was  well  aware  of  the 
Estes  cotton  case  can  hardly  be  disputed, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  sat 
in  on  the  USDA  meeting  on  January  6, 
1962,  at  which  Estes  and  his  attorneys 
were  in  effect  given  a  reprieve  and 
another  opportunity  to  establish  the  le- 
gality of  an  operation  which  was  patent- 
ly illegal  from  the  outset.  Murphy's  role 
in  this  matter  calls  for  a  much  more  de- 
tailed explanation  than  he  has  offered 
thus  far. 

As  an  interesting  footnote  to  this  latest 
retreat  and  coverup  policy  of  Freeman 
with  respect  to  the  Estes  scandal,  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
he  sent  to  me  on  May  9,  1962.  In  this 
the  Secretary  said: 

Emery  Jacobs  agreed  to  resign  from  the 
Department,  not  because  he  has  taken  any- 
thing from  Blllle  Sol  Bstes,  which  he  has 
consistently  denied,  but  rather  because  he 
placed  himself  In  a  position  where  due  to 
the  extent  of  his  purchase  |of  clothing)  and 
the  prominence  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes  on  the 
scene  at  the  given  time  and  place  It  might 
be  concluded  by  the  public  and  interpreted 
as  an  improper  relationship  affecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Department.  This  being  the 
case.  Mr.  Jacobs  agreed  to  tender  bis  resigna- 
tion subject  to  clearing  himself  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

Perhaps  a  further  footnote  is  In  order. 
This  concerns  the  news  reports  of  Jacobs' 
exit  from  USDA.  It  was  related  that  the 
Secretary  threw  his  arm  about  Jacobs 
and  had  told  the  departing  official  it  was 
like  losing  his  own  right  arm.  Jacobs 
was  admonished  to  go  out  and  clear 
himself  of  what  Freeman  seemed  to 
believe  were  ballooned-up  changes  and 
then  come  back  to  his  former  job. 

All  of  this  confirms  what  I  said  at  the 
outset :  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  quit  trying  to  control  farmers  and 
get  control  of  his  own  Department.  It 
also  demonstrates  again  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  having  him  investigate  his  own 
asrency. 

It  is  abuTtdantly  clear  by  now  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  di- 
vulge or  confirm  what  facts  he  has  in 
connection  with  the  Elstes  scandal  only 
after  they  have  been  exposed  f^rst  by 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the  courts. 


FOREIGN  AID  AUTHC«lIZATION 

Mr.    CAHILL.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gesitleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  JoiiansiwI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoud  and  Inchide  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.    JOHANSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
operators  of  the  foreign  aid  bureaucracy 
specialize  in  two  kinds  of  handotrts,  both 


at  taxpayers'  expense — money  and  self- 
laudatory  news  releases. 

With  the  approach  of  the  annual  de- 
bate in  the  House  on  the  foreign  aid 
authorieatton,  a  new^s  handout  is  being 
circulated  to  the  Michigan  press,  televi- 
sion, and  radio,  purporting  to  show  the 
total  amount  of  for«gn  aid  funds  spent 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  during  the  8- 
year  period  ending  In  December  1981. 

It  includes  a  breakdown  of  such  ex- 
penditures for  48  Michigan  communities, 
including  3  in  my  own  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

When  a  similar  ne\^'s  handout  was 
made  a  year  a?o.  I  referred  to  it  as 
political  blackmail.  I  know  of  no  reason 
for  altering  that  opinion. 

However,  I  do  have  a  few  additional 
comments  to  make  on  this  lobbying  prac- 
tice. 

I  note,  for  Instance,  that  the  operation 
this  year  involves  an  even  more  brazen 
and  blatant  violation  of  Federal  law. 

Last  year  there  was  at  least  the  pre- 
tense that  the  handout  originated  «ith 
a  nongovernmental  source;  namely,  the 
so-called  Citizens  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

This  year,  however,  the  pretense  of  a 
front  organization  is  abandoned  axul  the 
release  is  made  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  a  governmental  unit  of  the 
E>epartment  of  State.  The  copy  which 
came  to  my  desk  bears  a  covering  note 
over  the  name  of  John  L  Salter,  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  AID  for  congres- 
sional Liaison. 

One  must  lie  unsophisticated  indeed 
either  to  pretend  or  to  believe  that  this 
is  not  a  lobbying  activity  directed  against 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Salter, 
Administrator  Hamilton,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  to  the  fact  that  such  lob- 
bying activities  ftnanced  by  appropriated 
moneys  constitutes  a  criminal  offense 
under  section  1913  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  penalties  of  not 
more  than  $500  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

I  further  Invite  these  officials'  atten- 
tion to  the  precise  wording  of  the  tuui 
contained  in  this  statute: 

No  part  of  nioney  approprlatad  by  aay 
enactment  of  CongreM  shall.  In  the  >b>ti«cn 
of  express  authorization  by  Oottgnet,  be 
used  directly  cr  Indirectly  to  pay  for  aay 
p>ersonal  service,  advertisement,  telegr&an, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  cr  designed  to  In- 
fluence In  any  manner  a  Member  of  Ctsti- 
gress  to  favor  or  oppoee,  by  vote  or  otherwlee. 
any  legislation  or  appropriation  by  Congreee. 
whether  before  or  after  Hm  Introduetlaii  of 
any  bill  or  reeolutiQa  proposlxig  each  legts- 
latlon  or  appropriation. 

This  latest  AID  handout  Shows  the  al- 
leged beneficiaries  of  the  foreiem  aid  pro- 
gram in  my  own  Tlilrd  District  of  Michi- 
gan during  the  8-year  peritxl  to  be  Battle 
Creelc.  in  the  amount  of  $444  906:  CoM- 
wnter.  In  the  amount  of  $856,586.  and 
Kalamazoo,  in  the  amount  of  $281,898. 

This  type  of  news  handout  is  an  Insult 
to  the  Intelligence  of  the  voters  of  my 
district. 

They  know  that  the  only  valid  justifi- 
cation for  foreign  aW  is  !*iat  It  ccfi- 
tributes   to    the   national   interest   and 
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security  of  the  United  States.  I  sun  sure 
that  they  would  vastly  prefer  the  tax 
relief  which  would  come  from  abolition 
or  curtailment  of  foreign  aid  above  the 
alleged  trickle-down  benefit  of  the  mil- 
lion-and-one-half-odd  dollars  spent  for 
foreign  aid  goods  and  services  in  the 
third  district  during  the  past  8  years. 

There  is  a  particular  irony  in  this 
year's  aid  propaganda  handout  to  the 
news  media  of  Micliigan. 

It  was  only  about  15  days  ago  that  the 
distinguished  majoiity  leader  of  the 
other  body,  in  a  ccramencement  address 
at  Michigan  Stale  University,  raised 
some  very  s^rching  questions  regarding 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  our  massive 
multibillion-doUar  foreign  aid  spending 
in  southeast  Asia.     1 1 

In  this  address  he  made  the  significant 
observation : 

Neither  form  of  aid  (military  or  economic] 
has  much  effect  on  the  economic  or  social 
well-being  of  the  ordllnary  people  of  these 
nations.  The  principal  gain  of  these  pro- 
grams has  flowed  to  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  persons  In  the  cities  and  to  mUltary 
personnel. 

In  all  candor,  I  mupt  ask:  Is  a  permanent 
policy  of  thnt  kind  jistifled  on  the  basis  of 
any  enduring  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United    States   in   saiitheaat   Asia? 

Apparently.,  the  I  distinguished  com- 
mencement speaket  at  Michigan  State 
University  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  propaganda  handout  of  Mr.  Salter, 
and  others.  ii 

PRAYER  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pr)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objoction. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Almiphty 
Ood,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parentj.  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a  historic  decision  yes- 
terday when  It  determined  that  this 
prayer,  which  I  have  Just  quoted,  author- 
ized by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents,  violated  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prayer  is  optional.  8<)  far  as  schools  are 
concerned,  and  studcaits  may  be  excused 
from  the  classroom  during  the  prayer  if 
they  so  desire. 

The  decision  wae  rendered  on  the 
broad  provision  in  our  Constitution  of 
separation  of  churcli  and  state,  but  in 
my  opinion,  on  the  eironeous  assumption 
that  expression  of  a  belief  in  God  in  our 
schools  constituted  a  union  of  govern- 
ment and  religion.  A  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  prayer.  It  seems  1/5  me,  falls  to  imply 
a  belief  in  any  parjcular  God  or  any 
particular  religion.  Even  for  those  who 
have  no  belief  in  any  God,  the  prayer  is 
not  required,  nor  do  the  children  even 
have  to  remain  in  the  room  while  It  Is 
repeated.    I  find  it  tlifficult  to  recognize 
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any  Infringement  of  the  individual's 
right  to  his  personal  religious  belief  or 
infringement  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

It  would  seem  we  have  reached  a 
strange  point  in  our  history  when  this 
Nation  of  people  "endowed  by  their 
Creator"  as  stated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  should  take  such  a  long 
step  toward  prohibiting  the  reiteration 
of  a  belief  in  God.  Perhaps  the  next 
step  is  banning  the  prayer  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
which  has  been  the  historip  practice 
since  the  first  days  of  our  Government's 
organization  in  1789. 

Are  we  now  to  renounce  the  official 
motto  of  the  United  States,  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  declared  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  84th  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  July  30,  1956? 

Are  we  now  to  renounce  the  practice 
of  placing  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust" 
on  our  paper  money  and  coins,  which 
has  in  varying  degrees  been  the  practice 
since  1864 — and  officially  made  law  by 
the  84th  Congress,  approved  July  11, 
1955?  Do  those  people  who  object  to  the 
small  prayer  in  our  schools  also  object 
to — or  refuse  to  spend  our  official  U.S. 
money? 

Let  me  quote  significant  words  by  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  Solomon  P.  Chase,  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  motto 
during  Civil  War  days: 

No  nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the 
strength  of  God.  or  safe  except  in  His 
defense. 

While  it  is  true  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  states  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  resp>ecttng  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,"  the  same  amend- 
ment continues  on  to  say  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  It  further 
continues  to  say  "or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,"  and  further  continues — 
and  quite  sipniflcantly  I  think,  in  view  of 
this  ridiculous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court — "or  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

Perhaps  this  latter  section  of  the  first 
amendment  will  suggest  a  course  of  ac- 
tion to  those  people  who  consider  this  a 
grievance. 

Amendment  9  to  the  Constitution 
also  states: 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

I  quote  these  amendments  because  it 
is  entirely  possible  the  next  step  could  be 
requiring  anyone  in  Federal  Government 
employment  to  refrain  from  any  associ- 
ation with  his  church  during  his  term  of 
service.  If  this  seems  fantastically 
ridiculous,  I  would  observe  that  yester- 
day's Supreme  Court  decisions  seem  no 
less  ridiculous  to  me. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  the  same  ques- 
tion brought  before  it.  At  that  time,  it 
wisely  bypassed  the  case. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  peqple  In  this  country  object  to 
suppression  of  a  harmless  prayer  In  their 
public  school  systems.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  have  bypassed 
this  case  without  harm  to  either  the 
Constitution  or  the  United  States  itself. 


There  are  many  other  issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  people  In  these  times  which 
involve  flagrant  violation  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights.  Let  us  concentrate  upon 
these  Issues  and  spend  our  time  and  en- 
ergy In  solving  these  problems  rather 
than  creating  problems  such  as  that  now 
presented  to  our  school  systems. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Coifrt  decision  that  the  recita- 
tion of  official  prayers  in  public  schools 
is  unconstitutional  has  two  serious  con- 
sequences: First,  it  says  to  our  children 
in  our  schools  that  God  is  a  myth;  that 
He  does  not  exist:  that  if  your  family 
wants  to  accept  this  "superstitution"  it  is 
all  right — but  the  state  cannot  allow  its 
children  to  be  corrupted  by  any  mention 
of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  second,  It 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  determined 
effort  of  the  atheistic  Communists  whose 
political  and  social  philosophy  is  based 
on  the  concept  that  there  is  no  God.  The 
rest  follows  in  order:  First,  since  there 
is  no  God  who  created  man,  then  second, 
man  is  devoid  of  dignity  and  special 
worth;  and  third,  the  state  can  rule  su- 
preme. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  historic 
spiritual  foundation  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded.  Destroy  the  recogni- 
tion of  God  among  our  people  and  you 
destroy  a  respect  for  the  very  basis  upon 
which  our  freedoms  are  founded,  stated 
so  clearly  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  Events,  t 
becomes  necessary  for  one  People  to  dissolve 
the  Political  Bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among 
the  Powers  of  the  Earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  Station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
Respect  to  the  Opinions  of  Mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  Separation. 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  t&at  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights;  that  among  these  are  Life. 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 

And  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
that  same  great  document: 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con- 
gress. Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  World  for  the  Rectitude  of  our 
Intentions,  do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  Author- 
ity of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies, 
solemnly  Publish  and  Declare,  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to 
be.  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  and  that  all  political  Connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great-Brit- 
ain, Is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.  *  *  * 
And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  Arm  Reliance  on  the  Protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Livee,  our  Fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  Honor. 

If  the  name  of  God  Is  not  to  be  uttered 

In  the  public  school  classroom,  then  in 
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the  name  of  consistency  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  it  will  become 
unconstitutional  to  read  or  to  teach  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  our 
schools  because  this  historic  document 
includes  these  references  to  God  as  the 
very  author  of  our  rights. 

Destroy  the  recognition  of  God  among 
our  youth  and  you  destroy  a  respect  for 
the  very  basis  upon  which  our  freedoms 
are  fouiKled. 

It  should  be  significant  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  under  atheistic  Commu- 
nist tyranny  the  individual,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  is  denied  the  right 
to  life,  if  the  state  so  decides;  is  denied 
the  right  of  liberty,  if  the  state  decides 
to  put  him  into  a  work-slave  camp  to 
correct  his  "dangerous"  thinking;  and  he 
is  denied  his  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness since  the  state  tells  him  what  he 
can  and  cannot  enjoy. 

I  agree  100  percent  with  Associate  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart,  who  said :  the  Court 
misapplied  "a  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple" and  Is  denying  schoolchildren  "the 
opportimity  of  sharing  in  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation." 

It  is  the  spiritual  heritage  that  has 
made  and  kept  us  free,  not  anything  that 
the  Government  or  men  have  done,  since 
we  have  historically  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  is  God  and  not  the  state  that  is 
the  author  of  our  rights. 

I  warn  the  American  people  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  what  now  will  be  a 
bold  attempt  to  destroy  the  spiritual 
foundation  of  our  Nation,  and  thus  our 
freedom,  by  making  it  unconstitutional 
to  provide  splrtual  guidance  to  our  men 
in  uniform,  prayers  at  public  functions, 
at  opening  sessions  of  Congress  and  offi- 
cial public  gatherings  in  general. 

If  the  mention  of  the  word  "God"  is 
offensive,  then  our  children  will  have  ho 
other  choice  but  to  believe  that  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  owes  its  greatness  to 
men,  not  God,  and  ultimately  is  guided  in 
its  destiny  not  by  the  truths  of  God  but 
by  the  decisions  of  imperfect  men  who 
reject  the  authority  of  God. 

No  doubt  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  based  upon  an  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  If  it  is  against  the 
law  of  the  land  to  mention  the  name  of 
God  in  public  gatherings,  it  is  time  we 
clarified  the  intent  written  into  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. While  it  would  never  be  my 
intention  to  deny  the  rights  of  any  mi- 
nority, even  a  minority  of  one,  I  believe 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  majority  by 
protecting  the  foundation  of  these  liber- 
ties from  being  destroyed.  In  view  of 
this  fact  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  make  constitutional  the  official  recog- 
nition of  God  in  prayer  in  our  schools. 
I  hope  it  will  serve  to  gather  support  for 
a  more  serloiis  deliberation  in  Congress 
on  this  issue  so  we  can  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  spiritual  foundation 
upon  which  this  Nation  had  its  birth. 

I  uphold  the  basic  constitutional  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state 
but  this  should  not  hinder  us  in  our  de- 
teimination  to  keep  intact  the  vital  role 
faith  in  God  has  in  national  life. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  regent's  prayer,  recommended  by 
the  board  of  regents  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  reads 
as  follows : 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence tipon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

Such  a  simple  little  prayer.  Someone 
has  referred  to  it  as  itmocuous;  I  am 
not  sure  any  prayer  could  be  called  in- 
nocuous, but  it  can  be  said  that  this  brief 
supplication  is  certainly  not  offensive, 
and  is  hardly  more  than  a  bare  mini- 
mum acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  providence. 

The  board  of  regents  had  recom- 
mended this  prayer  as  a  part  of  Its  state- 
ment on  moral  and  spiritual  training  In 
the  schools.    Of  it  they  said : 

We  believe  that  this  statement  will  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  and  we  call  up>on  all  of  them  to  aid  In 
giving  life  to  our  program. 

No  child  was  required  to  say  the  pray- 
er if  he  or  his  parents  objected  to  it. 
But  some  parents  brought  suit,  saying 
that  its  use  violated  the  Constitutional 
prohibition  against  the  establishment  of 
religion,  and  yesterday  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  their  objection. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  object  to  any 
attempt  by  one  denomination  to  force 
i*eliglous  observances  on  the  members  of 
another  faith.  To  act  as  though  no  re- 
ligions exist,  however,  is  an  absurdity. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision  there  have 
been  comments  suggesting  that  refer- 
ence to  Christmas.  Easter,  and  other  hol- 
idays will  have  to  be  deleted  from  school 
programs. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders  if  we 
in  this  body  must  give  up  the  daily 
prayer  which  has  started  our  sessions 
since  the  First  Congress?  Must  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  open  its  sessions 
with  a  request  for  divine  protection, 
abandon  this  practice?  Will  we  be  re- 
quired to  do  away  with  the  chaplains  in 
the  armed  services,  and  the  regular 
chapel  services  which  are  provided  to  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform?  Will  we 
have  to  do  away  with  the  chapels  at  our 
service  academies?  Shall  we  btuilsh  the 
Bible  from  ceremonies,  and  do  away  with 
oaths  which  acknowledge  a  divine  being? 
Shall  we  take  "In  God  We  Trust"  off 
our  coins,  and  remove  the  phrase  "un- 
der God"  from  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag  after  we  finally  put  it  in  there 
recently? 

A  current  magazine  carries  the  story 
of  John  Glenn's  belief  in  God;  must  we 
recruit  new  astronauts  who  are  nonbe- 
lievers? 

My  answer  to  these  questions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  "No."  No.  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  spiritual  nature  which 
is  common  to  the  great  majority  of 
Americans — no  matter  what  a  few  dis- 
senters may  say.    No,  we  will  not  put 


God  out  of  our  lives,  nor  even  out  of 
those  simple  governmental  references, 
for  to  most  Americans  He  is  the  center  of 
our  existence,  and  our  national  existence 
cannot  have  meaning  without  Him. 

I  suggest  if  something  is  wrong  it  is 
wrong  with  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  Court  struck  down 
this  simple  prayer,  it  asserted  the  rights 
of  homosexuals  to  receive  magazines 
about  their  common  interests  through 
the  mails,  saying  such  magazines  were 
not  patently  offensive. 

On  the  same  day  the  Court  struck 
down  a  California  statute  which  made 
addiction  to  narcotics  a  crime:  what- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  it  this  was  the 
attempt  of  the  people  of  California  to 
combat  addiction  which  surely  is  an  evil. 

As  an  attorney  I  have  deep  respect  for 
the  law  and  its  importance  in  protecting 
the  individual  or  the  minority  from  the 
tyranny  of  t^e  majority.  I  realize  that 
the  Court  must  at  times  make  decisions 
which  run  against  the  popular  senti- 
ment. I  can  report,  however,  wide- 
spread concern  among  the  people  about 
the  trend  of  Court  decisions  over  the 
last  several  years.  It  seems  to  many 
observers  that  there  is  always  a  way  to 
excuse  a  wrongdoer  if  his  cause  can 
somehow  be  entwined  with  so-called  lib- 
eral ideas.  Many  of  my  constituents 
have  asked  me  if  the  protection  of  the 
laws  only  applies  to  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers,  to  atheists  and  per- 
verts, and  to  those  who  would  destroy 
our  society.  They  wonder  why  this  pro- 
tection is  not  more  often  extended  to 
protect  things  which  are  good  and  de- 
cent in  our  society,  encouraging  pa- 
triotism, spiritual  devotion,  personal 
morahty,  and  responsibility. 

There  are  rules  of  law  to  be  consid- 
ered; there  are  also  rules  of  common- 
sense,  and  rules  of  public  acceptability. 

When  the  Court  in  one  breath  tells 
us  that  narcotics  addiction  is  not  a 
crime,  and  literature  about  homosexuals 
is  not  offensive,  but  that  we  cannot  lead 
our  schoolchildren  in  prayer,  they  are 
coming  dangerously  close  to  destroying 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  laws 
and  in  our  courts. 

I  believe  we  must  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  if  the  only  way 
to  restore  sensible  practice  is  by  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  then  we  should  un- 
dertake that  action  so  that  it  may  be 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification 
next  year. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennisslon  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waggonner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Williams)  .  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  for  15  min- 
utes, Wednesday.  June  27,  1962. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill)  .  for  120  minutes,  on  July  9, 1962. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill).  for  120  minutes,  on  July  16, 
1962. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  c(msent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKEs  and  U)  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKEs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CAHiLi,!  and  to  include  ex- 


traneous matter:) 
Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.   CtTNNINGHAM- 

Mr.  FiNO. 


\ 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1912.  An  act  to  Ihcrease  the  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  the  completion  of  the 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  and  power 
systems  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation 
project,  Montana:  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflalrs. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3444.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  cancelUig  certain  Irrigation 
charges  against  noa-Indlan-owned  lands 
under  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  t<J  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Cksmpeiuatlon  Act  of  1949  by 
Increasing  per  dlcm  rates  and  to  provide 
reimbursement  under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  Incident  to  travel; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  t©  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acreii  of  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa tribal  land  on  the  Pond  du  Lac  In- 
dian Reservation  to  the  SS.  Mary  and 
Joseph  Church.  Sawyer.  Minn.; 

H.R.  11057.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  In  trust  for  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North 
Carolina;  and 

HJl.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  860.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  Introduction  and  dlstemlna- 
tion  of  dlseafes  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1834.  An  act  to  farther  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1946  (80  Stat.  896),  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  In  the  author- 
ization funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  in  which 
granu  may  be  made;  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  8063.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Relief  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

S.  3268.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  trust  fund  board,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amend- 
ed (2  U.S.C.  168),  relating  to  deposits  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  of  gifts 
and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
to  raise  the  statutory  limitation  provided  for 
In  that  section; 

S.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended.;  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
Serve  banks  to  purchase  United  States  ob- 
ligations directly  from  the  Treasury. 

8.  3350.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
7.  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
hospital  center  to  extend  the  time  during 
which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the 
purposes  of  that  act;  and 

8.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  flUliig  of  a  vacancy  In  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry.  relative  to  reporting  an  overobll- 
gatlon  of  a  llmlUtlon  in  a  fund  allotment 
for  the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1962 
from  the  appropriation  2020902,  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Internal  Revenue  Service." 
pursuant  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-34  and  of  »ectlon  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  the  lOth  report  on  the 
extent  and  disposition  of  U.S.  contributions 
to  International  organizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  806,  81st  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  460);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  tex  and  other  revenue 
collection  activities  of  the  Finance  Office, 
Department  of  General  Administration,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government,  June  1961;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  means 
of  Increasing  the  capacity  and  security  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  CJommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  act  of  July  21.  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217). 
and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  pursuant  to  rule  XL  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  C3ommlttee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional  Aeronautics   and   Space   Administra- 


tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat. 
216,  217),  and  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  pursuant  to 
rule  XL  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  restriction  on  the  period  during 
which  an  application  for  a  determination  of 
disability  Is  granted  full  retroactivity,  and 
for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  584.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Document  No.  234.  84th  Congress, 
1st  session,  entitled  "The  Prayer  Room  In 
the  United  States  Capitol";  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1910).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
istration.  House  Resolution  651.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  printing  of  a  House 
document;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1911).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  454. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  "Hearings  on 
Small  Business  Problems  Created  by  Petro- 
leum Imports";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1912) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  C!oncurrent  Resolution  476. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  hearings  on  Judicial  Review 
of  Veterans'  Claims,  87th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1913). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  480. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  report  entitled  "Motor  Vehicles,  Air 
Pollution  and  Health"  as  a  House  document, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1914).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  (Concurrent  Resolution  69. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  additional  copies  of  Its 
hearings  on  "Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Mentally  HI"  and  "Wiretapping  and  Eaves- 
dropping Legislation";  without  amendment 
(Rept   No.  1915)       Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  413. 
Concxirrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  cople.s  of  "Supplement  to 
Cumulative  Index  to  Publications  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 1955 
through  1960  (84th.  85th,  and  86th  Congs.)," 
87th  Congress,  Ist  session;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1916).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  415. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  publication 
entitled  "Cumulative  Index  to  Publications 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. 1938-54,"  84th  Congress.  Ist  session; 
without  ameiKlment  (Rept.  No.  1917). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration.    House  Concurrent  Resolution  417. 
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Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Re- 
port No.  1278.  parts  1  and  2.  87th  Congress, 
Ist  session;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1918).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Senate  Joint  Resolution  91.  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  the  St.  Augustine 
Quadrlcentennlal  Conunisslon,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1919).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12180.  A  bill  to  extend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  free  Importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1920).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  11996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  January  30.  1913,  to  provide  that  the 
American^ Hospital  of  Paris  shall  have  per- 
petual Succession;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1921).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  720.  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  September  17.  1962, 
as  Antletam  Day,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1922).  Referred 
to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  8291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  14. 
1960.  enabling  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate l:a  the  resettlement  of  certain  refugees: 
and  for  other  pxirpoees  (Rept.  No.  1923). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  712.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11970,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through  in- 
ternational trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  industry, 
agrlcultxire.  and  labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1924). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  11879.  A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1935) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geohar 
Ogasslan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1925). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajime  Sumi- 
tanl;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1926). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lise  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Simone;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1927).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  2355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Filomena 
P.  Schenkenberger;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1928).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  Kim 
Bell    (Kim   Booshln);    without   amendment 


(Rept.  No.  1929 ) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1930). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTEIR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee);  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1931).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  2679.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldson;    without    amendment    (Rept.    N 
1932).     Referred   to   the   Committee  of   thi 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoon  So 
Shim:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1933). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
13,  1960  (Private  Law  80-286);  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1934).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

HJl.  12299.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  Insurance  protec- 
tion for  members  cf  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing outside  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  DENT: 

H.R.  12300.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  through  International  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  domestic  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah : 

H.R.  12301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities  In  order  to  provide  educational 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  such  act 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the 
change  in  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel  tax  law  needed  to  Insure  that  such  as- 
sistance will  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  LENNON: 

H.R.  12302.  A  bill  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of  the 
United  States  through  International  trade 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 

KM.  12303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ubrary 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  12304.  A   bill   to  amend   sections  281 
and  344  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   H08MER: 

H.R.  12305.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended:  to  the  Joint 
Con^nittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  12306.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment, initiation,  and  expansion  of  occu- 
pational safety  programs  In  the  States 
through  grants  to  States  for  demonstration 
and  experimental  occupational  safety  proj- 


ects and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  12307.  A  bill    to   faclllUte    the   entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  the  XJ3.  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R  12308.  A    bill   creating    a   commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  of  Noxious 
and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  12309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  526) ,  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  register 
of  names  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
certain  motor  vehicle  drivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  12310.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BECKER: 
H.J  Res.  752  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.J  Res.  753  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
nonsectarlan  prayers  or  any  other  nonsec- 
tarlan  recognition  of  Ood  shall  be  permitted 
In  public  schools  and  other  public  places: 
to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SCHADEBERG : 
H.J.  Res.  754.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  756.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr  BROYHILL: 
H.J.   Res.   756.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Cotutitution  relating 
to  the  offering  of  prayers  in  public  schools, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  757.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KORNEGAY: 
H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  public  bodies  In  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of  pray- 
ers and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.  Res.  711.  Resolution    providing   for    the 
continuation  of  the  opening  prayer  in   the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  713.  Resolution  relative  to  the 
establUhment  of  a  White  Fleet  designed  to 
render  emergency  assistance  to  people  of  oth- 
er nations  in  case  of  disaster;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  12311.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Naja 
Nessrallah.  his  wife.  Samira  Nessrallah,  and 
their   minor  sons,   Ko^iaya   Nessrallah   and 
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Mansur  Nessrallah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJl.  12312.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Jessup;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  12313.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jane 
Froman,  Gypsy  Markoff,  and  Jean  Rosen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  12314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Byung 
Yong  Cho  (Alan  Cho  Gardner)   and  Moonee 
Choi    (Charlie  Gardner);    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  12315.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wllfredo 
Larar  de  Leon;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Facts  on  Commanis    Propaganda,  IV- 
A  Profit  for  the  United  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday.  June  26.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  include  part  rv  in  this  series  of 
background  information  on  the  problem 
of  Communist  propaganda  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Previous  parts  in  this  series  were  part 
I.    "Universal   Postal    Union";    part   n. 
"Volume    of    Propaganda";     part    in, 
"American  Publications  in  Russia." 
A  PKorrr  roif  the  unfted  states? 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
pounds  of  mail  sent  from  this  country 
to  Iron  Curtain  nations  and  to  the 
pounds  of  mail  received  from  these  same 
countries.  When  considering  such  fig- 
ures It  is  well  to  inquire  further  as  to 
just  what  these  figures  reflect. 

First,  there  are  the  figures  for  all  types 
of  international  mail  including  letters, 
printed  matter  and  packages,  which  are 
the  three  basic  classes  of  international 
mail.  These  figures  show  that  Ameri- 
cans sent  16  million  pounds  of  maU  of 
all  classes  to  eight  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries during  the  year  ending  March  31. 
1961.  During  the  same  period  there  was 
delivered  to  this  country  by  Communist 
authorities  2.3  million  pounds  of  mail  of 
all  classes. 

Second,  there  are  figures  which  reflect 
only  the  amount  of  letters  and  printed 
matter.  These  figures  show  that  we  sent 
2.5  million  pounds  and  received  1.6  mil- 
lion pounds  during  the  same  period. 

Third,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  mall  going  overseas  is  in  the 
form  of  packages  sent  to  relatives  and 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  pack- 
ages containing  such  items  as  soap, 
clothes,  and  other  necessities  which  are 
not  available  as  readily  as  they  are  here. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  refj&ct  the 
sending  of  CARE  packages,  since  they 
are  handled  through  other  channels. 

Fourth,  it  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  amount  of  mail  sent  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  is  not  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  mail  actually  delivered  to  in- 
dividuals in  those  countries.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  mail  is  censored  in 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  attempt  to  send  mag- 
azines and  books  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 


tain, which  is  one  reason  that  we  send 
more  pounds  of  mail  than  we  receive. 
But  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
much  of  the  printed  matter  does  not 
reach  its  destination;  that  religious  ma- 
terial and  publications  are  refused  entry; 
that    current     events    periodicals    are 
banned;  that  only  some  travel  magazines 
and  other  such  material  are  actually  de- 
livered within  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
Fifth,  there  is  the  claim  made  by  some 
people  that  because  we  send  more  pounds 
of  mail  than  we  receive,  we  therefore 
make  a  profit  on  our  international  mail 
operations.    This  claim  bears  closer  ex- 
amination.   In  order  to  make  a  profit  on 
international  mail,  we  would,  of  course, 
have  to  take  in  more  money  through  the 
sale  of  U.S.  postage  on  international  mail 
leaving  this  country  than  it  costs  our 
Post  Office  Department  to  handle  all  in- 
ternational mail.     Post  Office  costs  in- 
volve three  things:  First,  cost  of  trans- 
porting our  outgoing  mail  from  all  over 
the  country   to  ports:   second,  cost  of 
transporting  this  mail  from  our  ports  to 
its  oversea  destination — to  a  port  or  air- 
port; and,  third,  cost  of  delivering  all 
mail  received  from  foreign  countries  to 
Its  destination  in  this  country. 

Obviously,  there  are  high  costs  involved 
in  these  three  operations.  That  is  why 
international  mail  requires  higher  post- 
age than  domestic  mail.  But  it  is  not 
high  enough  to  cover  the  costs.  Post 
Office  Department  official  figures  show 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  this  coun- 
try lost  $17.8  million  on  international 
mail. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  profit  for  this 
country.   There  is  a  loss. 


Free  Life  Insurance  for  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  Active  Dnty  Outside 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  free  life 
insurance  to  those  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty  outside  the  United 
States. 

The  maximum  amount  of  insurance 
to  be  provided  in  each  case  is  $10,000 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  U.S.  Govern- 


ment life  insurance  or  national  service 
life  insurance  held  by  the  insured  and 
in  force  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

This  insurance  will  be  provided  by  the 
United  States  without  cost  to  the  serv- 
iceman. In  this  regard,  the  bill  provides 
that  upon  application,  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  granted  a 
waiver  of  premium  payment  on  any  pol- 
icy of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
or  U.S,  Government  life  insurance  dur- 
ing the  term  of  his  active  duty  outside 
the  United  States.  Such  waiver  shall 
render  the  insurance  nonparticipating 
while  the  waiver  is  in  effect.  Addition- 
ally, while  any  waiver  of  premiums  is  in 
eflTect.  all  premiums  on  5-year  level  pre- 
mium term  insurance,  and  the  portion 
of  premiums  on  all  other  insurance 
which  represents  the  pure  insurance  risk 
shall  be  waived. 

The  need  for  a  program  of  this  kind  is 
certainly  apparent.  Today,  large  num- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  perform  vitally 
essential  security  and  national  defense 
assignments  outside  the  United  States. 
Annually,  many  of  these  men  die  by  ac- 
cidents or  other  causes  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  tasks.  Moreover,  we 
need  only  refer  to  our  daily  newspapers 
to  learn  that  a  number  of  these  men  are 
also  dying  in  Laos  and  other  interna- 
tional trouble  spots  where  they  are  en- 
gaged in  direct  conflict  and  combat  with 
the  enemies  of  our  freedom. 

These  men  who  die  for  freedom's  com- 
mon cause  are,  in  many  instances,  in- 
sured for  much  less  than  the  maximum 
protection  provided  by  this  bill  or  by  the 
current  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
and  the  U.S.  Government  life  insurance 
programs.  In  fact,  in  a  significant  num- 
ber of  cases,  men  die  without  the  benefit 
of  any  life  insurance  whatever  in  favor 
of  their  dependents  and  lov^  ones.  In 
this  latter  case  especially,  deserving  de- 
pendents are  too  often  lifttftM  to  the 
too-little-too-late  remuneration  provided 
under  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  provisions  of  38  United 
States  Code  3001,  and  the  following. 

Upon  enactment,  this  bill  would  con- 
stitute a  much  needed  and  a  very  worthy 
improvement  over  the  present  system  of 
insurance  vmder  which  many  service- 
men— either  because  of  lack  of  funds,  or 
lack  of  wisdom,  or  just  plain  oversight — 
have  not  applied  and  perhaps  will  not 
apply  for  any  insurance  at  all,  or  as  is 
the  case  in  too  many  instances,  have  ap- 
plied for  far  less  than  the  maximum  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Under  this  bill,  the  loved  ones  at  home  ' 
would  be  more  cheerful  and  more  at  ease 
in  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  measure 
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of  economic  security  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  serves  in  the  world's  trouble  spots 
or  at  our  country's  other  vital  defense 
posts  outside  the  United  States. 

This  bill,  I  might  add.  is  identical  in 
principal  to  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity 
Act  of  1951,  65  Statutes  33.  Conse- 
quently, within  its  limitations,  the  bill 
would  produce  a  corresponding  savings 
to  the  Government  in  the  elimination  of 
the  redtape  and  expense  in  man-hours 
and  money  that  is  required  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  premium  payment  plan. 

This  bill  provides  a  $10,000  indemnity 
to  the  families  of  those  individuals  who 
lose  their  lives  as  a  result  of  active  duty, 
outside  of  the  United  States,  In  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
There  would  be  a  maximum  lump  jum 
payment  of  $10,000  payable  to  the  wife, 
child,  children,  parents,  brothers,  or 
sisters. 


Secretary  R^icofF  on  Aid  to  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENT A 1 1 V  US 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1962 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dis- 
cussing Federal  aid  to  education  on  the 
radio-TV  program  "Meet  the  Press,"  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  June  17,  1962.  stated  that 
there  are  five  elements  which  "couid  be 
the  basis  for  a  new  discussion  and  a  new 
dialog  in  America  in  the  entire  field  of 
education." 

With  the  thought  that  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  missed  the  program  will 
be  interested  in  the  Secretary's  latest 
views,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  those  excerpts  from  the 
interview  which  deal  with  educational 
aid. 
SxcRETAXT    RiBicorr    ON    Aid    to    Eoocation 

Nkd  Bbooks  (moderator).  And  now  re- 
suming our  interview,  our  guest  today  Is  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Mr.  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  You  have  Just  met 
Lawrence  E.  Splvak,  our  permanent  member 
of  the  panel.  Our  other  reporters  are  Jack 
Bell  of  the  Associated  Press,  Miss  Marianne 
Means,  Hearst  newspapers,  and  Robert  Mc- 
cormick, NBC  News. 

We  win  continue  the  questions  with  Mr. 
Bell. 

Mr.  Bell.  How  do  you  stand  on  this  Lseue 
of  aid  to  education,  aa  far  as  aid  to  paro- 
^  chial  schools  is  concerned?  Now,  at  least 
J  five  educational  organizations  already  are 
protesting  against  Including  direct  grants  to 
such  schools  in  the  higher  education  bill, 
which  Is  now  in  conference  committee. 

What  is  your  view  of  direct  Federal  grants 
to  parochial  schools? 

Secretary  Ribicoft.  I  would  say  this,  Mr. 
Bell:  I  think  those  organizations  are  wrong. 
There  Is  nothing  unconstitutional  In  grants 
to  higher  education.  To  me  It  seems  that 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  bitter- 
ness that  has  developed  in  this  fight  on  all 
educational  programs.  If  we  don't  elimi- 
nate this  bitterness,  we  will  never  have  an 
educational  program  In  America  and  I  do 
believe  that  education  Is  vital  for  the  future 
of  our  Nation.    Education  Is  power. 


Mr.  Bill.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent— I  think  he  has  stated  this  decisively — 
It  Is  unconstitutional  to  give  aid  to  second- 
ary parochial  schools,  direct  grants  to  them? 
Secretary  Ribicoit.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
across-the-board  grants  as  the  President 
has  said,  are  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  BzLL.  He  has  said.  I  believe,  as  you 
just  pointed  out,  higher  education  comes  in 
a  different  category,  and  of  course  these  are 
hedged  in,  these  g^rants.  But  I'm  trying 
to  get  at  the  fundamental  belief  that  you 
have  of  whether  it  Is  constitutional  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  cbUdren  in  second- 
ary parochial  schools. 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  Well,  let  me  say  this: 
I  think  there  are  things  that  can  be  done 
that  are  constitutional,  and  I  would  men- 
tion them  to  you.  Higher  education  I  think 
is  constitutional.  Special  purposes  grants, 
and  loans  for  the  purpose  of  science,  edu- 
cation— science,  math,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages— Is  constitutional.  In  my  opinion 
auxiliary  services  that  go  to  the  child — such 
as  health  services,  school  lunches,  bus  trans- 
portation, school  books — are  constitutional. 

There  Is  another  method  that  can  be  used 
that  hasnt  been  talked  about  too  much, 
that  I  think  is  constitutional,  and  that  Is 
the  use  of  tax  credits  and  tax  deductions. 
And  I  would  advocate  this  method  to  be 
used  as  an  alternative  to  give  to  all  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  an  equal  opportunity 
and  an  opportvmlty  for  children  going  to 
private  schools. 

There  are  some  6Vi  mUUon  youngsters  go- 
ing to  elementary  and  secondary  private 
schools.  They  are  not  aU  Catholic,  Mr.  Bell. 
Out  of  the  6>3  million,  1.2  million  of  these 
go  to  non-Catholic  schools.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example  of  how 

Mr.  Box.  I  dldnt  say  they  were  all  Cath- 
olic, Mr.  Secretary.  I  regard  a  parochial 
school  as  a  private  school  in  that  sense,  and 
I  think  that  Is  the  accepted  sense  of  it. 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  And  I  would  treat  all 
students  going  to  private  schools  the  same 
way.  Let  me  show  you  how  the  tax  credit 
could  work  out. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  was  voted  across- 
the-board  grants  to  pupils  of  $30  per  pupil. 
I  think  under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  fair  to  give  the  parents  of  the  child  who 
is  going  to  a  private  school  a  tax  credit  of 
$20  because  In  the  final  analysis,  these  par- 
ents are  making  a  great  contribution  to  all 
education,  those  in  public  school  as  well  as 
private  school,  and  I  do  think,  in  an  element 
of  Justice,  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  tax 
credit. 

This  is  a  method  which  I  think  with  the 
other  three  I  outlined,  together  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  use  of  a  share-time  approach, 
that  could  take  us  out  of  this  great  bind, 
that  could  take  us  out  of  this  bitterness, 
and  come  up  with  a  new  discussion,  Mr.  Bell. 
on  this  all-important  subject. 

These  five  elements  coiUd  be  the  basis  for 
a  new  discussion  and  a  new  dialog  in 
America  in  the  entire  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Bell.  Isn't  the  tax  cut  program  which 
you  are  advocating  almost  exactly  the  same 
thing  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater  has  advo- 
cated? 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  I  don't  know 

Mr.  Bell.  He  has  advocated  a  tax  reduc- 
tion to  make  up  for  local  school  taxes,  which 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  Well,  I  don't  know 
whether  Senator  Goldwater  advocated  it  or 
not,  but  I  would  say  we  should  explore  the 
tax  credit  and  tax  deduction  featiu'e  in  or- 
der to  take  care  of  this  great  problem  be- 
cause what  we  must  be  Interested  in  in 
America  is  a  good  education  for  every  child, 
whether  that  chUd  goes  to  a  public  school 
or  that  child  goes  to  a  private  school. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  a  lawyer. 
Do  you  firstly  think  that  a  Federal  aid  bUl 
which  includes  money  for  classrooms  and 
for  teachers'  salaries  Is  unconstitutional? 


Secretary  Rnicorr.  A  Federal  aid — no.  I 
think  such  a  bill 

Mr.  SnvAK.  For  parochial  schools,  too? 

Secretary  Rnrcorr.  For  parochial  schools? 

Mr.  Spivak.  Tes. 

Secretary  RiBioorr.  Across  the  board  it 
would  be  unconstitutional,  but  if  it  were 
related  to  a  special  purpose  of  this  Nation, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  such 
as  In  the  field  of  math,  such  as  in  the  field 
of  science,  such  as  in  the  field  of  languages, 
similar  to  the  approach  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  under  these  circum- 
stances and  for  that  purpose  I  don't  think  It 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Spivak.  If  you  use  the  money  to  build 
the  schoolroom,  you  couldn't  designate  It 
Just  for  math  and  not  for  other  things. 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  Oh,  yes,  you  could. 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  co\ildn't  use 
these  funds  for  specific  purposes  for  a  math 
building  that  would  be  used  for  math,  sci- 
ence, and  languages,  in  which  religion  would 
not  be  taught  at  all. 

Mr.  Spivak.  No,  but  of  course  if  a  parochial 
school  were  given  money  to  put  up  a  build- 
ing, you  wouldn't  Insist  it  Just  be  used  for 
one  purpose — fpr  one  kind  of  classroom? 

Secretary  Rmicorr.  Yes.  if  grants  or  loans 
were  to  be  given  for  such  purpose,  it  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  that  Just 
splitting  legalistic  hairs  to  say  that  you  can 
grant  Federal  funds  for  a  classroom  In  which 
mathematics  wUl  be  taught,  but  you  can't 
grant  Federal  funds  to  a  parochial  school 
for  a  cliissroom  In  which  something  elss 
might  be  taught? 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  Ho,  Mr.  Bell,  because 
there  is  always  a  fine  line  In  every  law.  and 
basically  we  are  engaged  at  the  present  time 
and  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  time  in 
giving  grants  to  medical  schools,  for  giving 
grants  for  research  as  well  as  (or  fellowships. 

Mr.  Bell.  Has  that  ever  been  tested  in  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Secretary  Raicorr.  Measures  such  as  this 
have  not  been  tested  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Bell.  We  don't  know  whether  it  Is 
constitutional  or  not? 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  No,  that  is  light,  but 
there  are  outward  limits  to  which  you  can- 
not go,  and  that  is  for  any  measure  that 
would  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion I  believe  would  be  unconstitutional. 
I  think  both  sides  would  agree  that  would 
be  unconstitutional.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  you  can  do,  and  I  wSuld  try  to 
confine  it  to  the  measures  that  can  be  done 
And  I  think  that  I  ouUlned  to  you  before 
the  measures  that  could  be  done  constitu- 
tionally. You  have  to  confine  It  to  the  con- 
stitutional means. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  very 
quick  one,  and  then  ni  turn  it  over  to  Mr 
Spivak.  On  this  tax  deduction,  that  would 
apply  to  the  parents  of  students  in  paro- 
chial schools.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  The  children  in  all  pri- 
vate schools,  be  they  parochial  or  otherwise 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  but  I  mean  it  would 
not  apply — I  mean  this  is  not  a  new  educa- 
tion program  in  which  we  give  a  tax  allow- 
ance for  It? 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  No,  It  Isn't  a  new  edu- 
catlonal  program.  It  Is  what  I  consider  a 
sense  of  fairness.  And  one  of  the  means  to 
get  over  this  great  hassle  that  has  taken 
place,  and  I  do  believe  that  we  could  do  this 
and  do  it  constitutionally  and  there  Is  no 
consUtutlonal  restriction  to  give  this  tax 
credit  and  deduction  to  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  go  to  private  schools. 

Mr.  Spivak.  How  would  the  money  get  to 
the  school  Itself?  You  would  give  it  to  the 
parenU  and  they  would  get  the  credit,  but 
how  would  the  parochial  sobool  get  the 
money? 

Secretary  Ribicoft.  Well,  basically,  the 
parents  are  the  ones  who  basically  pay  tui- 
tion in  many  private  schools,  and  basically 
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tuition  is  not  a  matter  that  is  given  a  tax 
credit  or  tax  deduction  at  the  present  time 
and  by  a  series  of  credits  or  deductions,  you 
can  equalize  the  sense  of  fairness  and  be 
within  constitutional  means,  Mr.  Spivak. 

Mr.  Spivak.  They  are  paying  that  tuition 
now.  If  you  gave  them  a  $20  credit,  do  you 
think  they  would  turn  that  over  to  the 
parochial  school  for  buildings  or  for  teach- 
ers' salaries? 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  That  would  be  entirely 
up  to  the  parents  and  their  relation  with 
the  school. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  don't  see  how  that  would  do 
the  parochial  school  any  good. 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  The  parents  are  the 
ones  who  are  basically  supporting  all  private 
education,  and  to  the  extent  you  give  them 
a  sense  of  equalization,  at  least  you  leave  the 
parents  in  the  sense  of  wholeness,  and  they 
are  not  having  their  funds  go  for  education 
In  public  schools  and  private  schools  at  the 
same  time.  You  are  making  a  basis  of 
equality  between  the  parents  who  are  send- 
ing their  children  to  private  schools  and  the 
public  schools  who  really  receive  a  Federal 
grant.    So  there  Is  a  balancing  off. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Yes,  but  the  parent  who  got 
the  $20  credit  is  likely  to  keep  that  credit 
and  the  parochial  school  that  has  to  pay 
extra  money  for  its  teachers  or  for  buildings 
would  not  get  the  money  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gave  it  to  them? 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  Wall.  I  would  say  "No." 
The  Federal  Government  wouldn't  give  that 
$20  to  the  parochial  school.  If  the  private 
school  wanted  to  raise  the  tuition  to  the 
parents  of  the  children,  I  suppose  they  could 
do  so.  But  that  would  be  an  arrangement 
between  the  private  schools  and  the  parents. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  stUl  dont  see  how 

Secretary  Rraicorr.  To  help  the  schools. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I'm  sorry  at  this  point  we  are 
going  to  have  to  suspend  our  questions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1962 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  debate  begins  on 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  I  should  like  to  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  speech  of  mine  which  I  made  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh's World  Trade  Council  on  Febru- 
ary 22  of  this  year. 

The  speech  follows: 
Commonsense  About  ike  Common  Market 
(Remarks  of   Willum  S.  Moorhkao  to  the 

World   Trade  Council   of   the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  Greater  PltUburgh) 

The  entire  free  world  U  engaged  In  a  mUi- 
tAry,  political  and  economic  struggle  with 
the  forces  of  international  communism. 

On  the  political  and  ooonomlc  front,  there 
is  one  development  of  almost  overriding  im- 
portance. 

We  have  had  our  eyer  so  riveted  upon  the 
crises  of  Berlin,  the  Congo  and  Laos  that  we 
have  failed  to  realize  the  significance  and  the 
breathtaking  possibiliUfs  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  i 

After  World  War  11.  Eiirope  was  a  weak  and 
divided  continent,  a  va<!uum  attracting  So- 
viet aggression.  We  pro(^>ed  up  Europe  with 
the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO  and  defended 
It  by  our  monopoly  of  atomic  and  nuclear 
weapons. 


With  our  loss  of  our  nuclear  monopoly,  the 
policy  of  unifying  and  strengthening  the 
European  economy  became  more  urgent.  We 
encouraged  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which,  In 
1957,  established  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

The  success  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket has  been  so  remarkable  that  it  has  ex- 
ceeded dreams  of  its  most  loyal  supporters, 
lu  success  has  been  so  great  and  its  future 
so  certain  that  the  British  Govermnent.  de- 
spite all  the  historic  pressures  for  holding 
aloof  from  the  European  Continent,  has  de- 
cided to  negotiate  for  membership  in  the 
Common  Market.  The  British  are  attempt- 
ing to  Join  not  to  rescue  the  Common  Mar- 
ket from  lu  weakness  but  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  membership  in  it.  To  do  this  Britain 
may  have  to  adapt,  though  not  necessarily 
weaken  its  ties  with  the  Commonwealth, 
modify  its  traditional  balance  of  power  pol- 
icy toward  France  and  Germany  and  even 
surrender  some  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Eu- 
ropean political  institutions.  Some  of  Brit- 
ain's partners  in  the  Euroi>ean  Free  Trade 
Association — the  Outer  Seven— will  certainly 
want  to  follow  suit.  If  these  negotiations 
are  successful,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity will  be  enlarged  to  Include  more  than 
230  million  consumers  and  producers  whose 
goods,  farm  products  and  workers  can  even- 
tually move  across  national  frontiers  nearly 
as  freely  as  ours  move  across  our  own  State 
borders. 

The  struggle  t)etween  our  Western  society 
and  the  Communist  society  has  often  been 
called  a  struggle  for  the  minds  and  the  soxils 
of  men.  In  our  nuclear  age,  so  long  as  there 
exlsu  a  balance  of  power  and  terror,  neither 
side  can  impose  iU  doctrine  and  its  Ideology 
upon  the  other.  The  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  men  Is  not  going  to  be  decided  merely  by 
propaganda.  We  are  not  going  to  convert 
our  adversaries  and  they  are  not  going  to 
convert  us. 

The  modern  competition  between  the  two 
socieUes  turns  on  their  respective  capacities 
to  become  powerful  and  great;  to  become  the 
leaders  In  science  and  technology:  to  see  that 
their  people  are  properly  educated  in  order 
to  operate  such  a  society;  to  give  their  people 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  having 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  their  best  hopes. 

In  this  connection,  if  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  continues  to  flourish,  it  will 
exert  a  tremendous  magnetic  attraction  upon 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe.  As  Western  Europe  prospers, 
the  Eastern  European  nations  may,  of  neces- 
sity, be  drawn  closer  to  the  Western  orbit  and 
f lu-ther  from  the  Soviet  orbit.  If  we  permit 
ourselves  to  look  hopefuUy  into  the  far  dis- 
tant future,  this  magnetic  attraction  may 
even  extend  into  the  heart  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Thus  far,  the  success  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  has  served  well  the  international 
political  objectives  of  the  free  world.  Shall 
we  continue  to  promote  and  even  expand  the 
concept  of  the  Common  Market?  The  over- 
riding policy  question  that  confronts  us  and 
All  the  rest  of  the  Western  World  Is — shall 
we  come  together  In  one  great  trading  com- 
munity which  includes  not  only  Western 
BMrope  and  North  America  but  also  Japan, 
Australia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa — or  do 
we  go  our  separate  ways  fragmenting  the 
non- Communist  world?  Such  a  free  world 
trading  community  would  represent  a  con- 
centration of  economic  power  and  economic 
dynamics  beyond  anything  the  world  has  yet 
seen — and  far  beyond  anything  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  ever  dreamed  of.  Such  a  trading 
community  would  so  clearly  demonstrate  the 
vigor  of  its  competitive  free  market  consumer 
economy  that,  to  more  and  more  people, 
communism  would  look  like  a  wave  of  the 
past. 

For  international  political  reasons,  it  seems 
clear  that  our  policy  of  sponsoring  the  Com- 
mon Market  In  the  past  and  for  coming  closer 


to  it  in  the  future  have  been  and  are  en- 
tirely sound. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  economic  terms, 
have  we,  like  Frankenstein,  created  a  monster 
which  will  rise  up  to  destroy  us?  Will  more 
and  more  of  our  American  workers  be  thrown 
out  of  work  because  of  a  flood  of  European 
manufactured  goods  coming  into  our  mar- 
kets? To  save  our  economic  lives,  must  we 
fragment  the  free  world  by  hiding  American 
business  behind  a  high  wall  of  protective 
tariff? 

I  think  not.  I  think  we  should  talk  com- 
monsense about  the  Common  Jdarket.  I 
think  that  the  European  Common  Market 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  economic 
menace  but  as  a  magnificent  economic  op- 
portunity. 

I  think  It  is  a  magnificent  opportunity 
because  I  have  great  faith  In  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  and  In  the  ability  of 
American  businessmen  to  compete.  The  very 
existence  of  the  World  Trade  Council  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh 
makes  me  believe  this.  You  have  formed 
the  world  trade  council  not  because  you  are 
afraid  of  world  trade  but  because  you  want 
to  take  advantage  of  It.  I  salute  you  as 
frontline  soldiers  in  the  economic  battle 
against  communism. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  you  have  taken 
a  position  which  is  a  sound  business  one. 
Today  the  American  economy,  which  de- 
veloped so  magnificently  because  It  had  a 
mass  market  of  48  States  in  a  free  trading 
area,  is  productive  enough  to  meet  not  only 
the  demands  of  the  i>eople  of  60  States  but 
many  of  those  of  an  expanding  world  market 
as  well.  At  home,  there  Is  no  longer  pent-up 
demand  such  as  existed  in  the  immediate 
post  war  years.  Instead  our  domestic  mar- 
ket can  be  expected  to  grow  more  slowly, 
prompted  largely  by  the  demands  of  a  grow- 
ing population  and  replacements.  To  con- 
tinue to  raise  our  living  standards,  it  is 
obvious  we  must  find  new  customers.  For  a 
long  time  these  new  customers  will  not  be 
found  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world.  However,  they  can  be  found  In 
the  highly  developed  countries  In  Etirope, 
Canada,  and  Japan. 

For  Instance,  in  testimony  given  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  past  Decem- 
ber, one  witness  estimated  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  families  in  the  present  Common 
Market  area  owned  television  sets  as  com- 
pared with  89  percent  of  the  famUles  in  the 
United  States;  20  percent  owned  radios  as 
compared  with  96  percent  here  and  a  mere 
12  percent  have  either  refrigerators  or  wash- 
ing machines  as  against  well  over  90  percent 
of  the  families  in  this  country. 

Further,  wages  have  grown  up  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  5  percent  per  year  for  many  Euro- 
pean countries  and  almost  10  percent  per 
year  for  Germany  since  1955.  These  wage 
increases  reflect  increases  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  real  terms,  which  has  also 
grown  substantially  for  all  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  reaching  from  an  average  of 
3.5  percent  for  France  to  9.2  percent  for  Ger- 
many for  roughly  the  same  period.  These 
comparisons  confirm  my  own  impressions 
from  a  recent  trip,  to  Europe.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Europe  is  about  to  begin  the 
greatest  consumer  bujrlng  spree  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Consider  the  European  wom- 
en. As  the  E^Jropean  labor  shortage  con- 
tinues the  upper  Income  people  will  be  able 
less  and  less  to  rely  on  domestic  help.  They 
must  turn  to  labor-saving  devices.  Consider 
the  workingman's  family.  As  the  h\isband's 
paycheck  Increases,  as  wages  continue  to  go 
up,  his  wife  is  going  to  Insist  upon  some  of 
the  advantages  that  American  women  have. 
Consider  the  fact  that  consumer  credit  and 
modern  merchandizing  techniques  are  Just 
beginning  to  make  their  Impact  felt  on  the 
European  economy.  All  of  these  things 
should  stimulate  demands  tremendously. 
Who  is  going  to  satisfy  them?    Is  it  going  to 
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be  only  European  business  employing  Euro- 
pean workers  or  are  we  going  to  Join  In  and 
let  American  business  and  American  workers 
share  In  supplying  this  demand  for  goods? 

Today  we  have  a  head  start.  We  have  the 
technology  and  we  have  the  mass  market 
for  these  types  of  products.  This  gives  us 
a  competitive  advantage.  If  we  act  now,  we 
can  enter  an  expanding  market  in  fields  in 
which  we  are  specialized  before  the  Europe- 
ans develop  their  own  mass  production  in 
these  fields.  If  we  wait  too  long  the  Europe- 
ans will  develop  their  own  factories  for  their 
own  mass  market  and  American  business 
and  American  labor  will  have  lost  a  price- 
less market.  If  we  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
trading  relationship  with  Europe,  then  Eu- 
rope will  certainly  refuse  to  lower  its  com- 
mon external  tariff  wall  against  us.  Capital 
Investment  and  technical  know-how  can  leap 
over  tariff  walls — Jobs  cannot.  If  we  refuse 
to  act.  or  even  worse,  if  we  revert  to  pro- 
tectionism, the  present  tendency  of  Amer- 
ican business  to  invest  in  productive  facil- 
ities abroad  will  be  accelerated  and  more  and 
more  Jobs  for  An>erican  workers  will  be  lost. 
Obviously,  the  Europeans  will  not  let  us 
come  Into  their  market  unless  they  have 
something  in  return.  This  is  where  Pres- 
ident Kennedys  trade  proposals  become  Im- 
portant. On  March  13  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
win  begin  hearings  on  these  proposals.  This 
will  be  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  toughest 
and  most  Important  battles  in  Congress  this 
year. 

Three  alternatives  face  America  and  the 
Congress.  We  can  either  do  nothing,  or  re- 
sort to  protectionism,  or  negotiate  a  trading 
relationship  with  the  free  world. 

In  reality*  there  are  only  two  alternatives 
because  to  do  nothing  is  unthinkable.  If 
we  do  nothing  we  cannot  increase  our  ex- 
ports and  yet  we  cannot  protect  ourselves 
from  ImpKJrts.  To  maintain  or  Increase  our 
market  in  Europe  for  American  goods  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  negotiate  with  the 
Common  Market  to  reduce  the  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  and  other  restrictions  against 
American  goods.  At  present  the  President's 
authority  to  negotiate  under  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  is  extremely  limited 
because  the  authority  has  been  exhausted 
and  because  the  item  by  Item  negotiation 
required  under  the  act  is  not  suitable  for 
dealing  with  a  block  of  countries  like  the 
Common  Market. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  resort  to  protec- 
tionism, we  can  expect  certain  results  to 
follow.  We  can  expect  our  exports  to  fall  as 
our  allies  erect  protectionist  barriers  against 
us.  Production  would  fall  and  unemploy- 
ment increase  because  we  would  be  produc- 
ing for  a  more  limited  market.  We  could 
expect  an  Increase  in  capital  investment 
abroad  with  correspondingly  lees  capital 
available  for  investment  in  Job-creating  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  As  our  in- 
dustry became  less  and  less  competitive  be- 
cause it  was  protected  from  competition 
from  abroad,  we  could  expect  to  lose  our 
share  in  the  third  markets  such  as  Latin 
America  and  the  other  developing  nations. 
Although  the  siren  call  of  protectionism  may 
be  attractive  in  the  short  run  it  would,  in 
the  long  run,  be  disastrous  for  American 
business  and  American  labor. 

Further,  the  choices  of  doing  nothing  and 
of  reverting  to  more  protectionism  would 
both  be  equally  dangerous  for  our  balance 
of  payments.  Under  the  present  authority 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  we  have  about 
exhausted  the  possibilities  for  further  bar- 
gaining with  other  countries  and  with  the 
Common  Market.  With  every  year  that  slips 
by  without  a  new  effort  to  secure  a  better 
competitive  position  for  American  exports, 
the  prospect  for  increasing  our  share  of  the 
booming  European  market  grows  dimmer. 
Because  of  the  vast  range  of  our  interna- 
tional commitments  and  responsibilities,  we 
cannot  afford  to  cut  down  significantly  on 


otir  flow  of  funds  abroad.  To  curtail  im- 
ports through  greater  protectionism  would 
only  be  to  deny  our  trading  partners  overseas 
the  means  with  which  to  buy  our  products. 
The  only  feasible  solution  to  our  balance  of 
payments  problems  is  to  increase  our  ex- 
perts. But  neither  inaction  nor  protection- 
ism will  accomplish  that  goal. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  certain  that  new 
bargaining  authority  would  guarantee  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments.  But  this 
much  we  know:  Tear  after  year,  the  U.S. 
exports  far  more  goods  than  it  Imports, 
both  in  total  and  in  our  trade  with 
Western  Europe.  Even  if,  after  new  tariff  re- 
ductions, our  imports  and  exports  should  ex- 
pand only  in  equal  proportions,  our  trade 
surplus  would  be  larger,  thus  giving  us  a 
more  satisfactory  margin  with  which  to  fi- 
nance our  military  and  aid  programs  abroad, 
private  Investments,  toiurist  expenditures, 
and  the  like. 

During  the  period  In  which  our  balance  of 
payments  is  being  adjusted  we  must  guard 
against  an  International  financial  crisis 
which  could  cause  a  run  on  the  dollar  and 
on  our  gold.  Next  week,  on  February  27,  my 
committee  In  Congress,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  will  begin  hearings  on 
legislation  to  provide  special  borrowing  ar- 
rangements for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  The  strengthening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  Is  lmp>ortant  not  only 
in  the  short-term  situation  but  also  in  the 
long  run  because  stability  of  the  major 
currencies,  and  particularly  the  dollar.  Is 
essential  for  international  trade  in  the  free 
world. 

The  third  alternative,  that  of  a  free  world 
trading  community,  offers  the  only  hope  for 
world  peace  and  world  prosperity. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  a  world  trading 
position  will  be  entirely  a  bed  of  roses.  We 
must  learn  to  be  again  competitive  in  world 
markets.  From  1940  almost  to  the  present 
American  business  has  been  operating  in  a 
seller's  market.  Almost  an  entire  generation 
of  American  businessmen  has  grown  up 
without  facing  the  difflciiltlee  of  a  buyer's 
market.  It  is  easier  for  a  businessman  to 
sell  exclusively  in  the  United  States  where 
langiiage,  currency,  and  taste  are  the  same. 
While  there  was  unmet  demand  In  the  United 
States,  it  was  perfectly  understandable  for 
the  businessman  to  tsJce  the  easier  course. 
Today,  that  course  is  no  longer  possible.  The 
expanding  markeU  of  the  future  will  be 
found  abroad.  It  is  up  to  the  American 
businessman  to  seek  them  aggressively. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  has  a  legitimate 
function  to  perform  In  assisting  American 
business  to  be  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

A  program  has  been  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  promote  exports,  both  by  Increasing  aware- 
ness among  U.S.  businessmen  of  sales  op- 
portunities abroad  and  by  increasing  foreign 
awareness  of  the  wide  array  and  high  quality 
of  the  U^.  products.  The  program  includes 
regional  conferences  and  a  more  active  field 
service  in  the  United  SUtes  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  foreign  markets,  trade  exhibits 
and  missions  abroad,  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  Government  commercial  representa- 
tives to  aid  the  U.S.  businessman  abroad. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  flow  of  in- 
formation about  export  poeslbUltles.  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  was  enacted  to  Improve 
U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  important  di- 
mensions of  credit  availability  and  export 
insiirance  for  commercial  and  political  risks, 
steps  designed  to  place  the  U.S.  businessman 
on  a  par  with  foreign  exporters.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  established,  in  cooperation 
with  the  commercial  banks  and  a  group  of 
insurance  companies,  simplified  and  expand- 
ed opportunities  for  obtaining  credit  and 
export  insurance.  An  exporter  is  now  able 
to  arrange  for  f\ill  credit  and  Insurance  ad- 
vantages directly  with  his  local  bank. 


Our  tax  policies  should  be  updated,  too. 
Many  foreign  factories  which  have  t>een 
built  from  scratch  since  World  War  II  are 
far  more  modern  and  efficient  than  ours. 
Too  many  of  our  plants  are  otMolescent  high- 
cost  producers.  To  stimulate  modernisa- 
tion, the  administration  has  proposed  lib- 
eralized depreciation  allowances  and  tax 
credit  for  plane  improvement. 

Plant  modernization,  however,  will  tend 
to  dislocate  workers.  Therefore,  accompany- 
ing any  measures  to  stimulate  modernization 
there  should  be  a  manpower  retraining  act 
so  that  our  w«jrk  force  will  be  upgraded  so 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  the  new  Jobs  which 
an  expanding  and  changing  economy  will 
provide. 

Finally  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
some  industries  in  which  no  degree  of 
modernization  or  training  of  workers  will  do 
the  Job.  In  these  industries  a  degree  or 
protection  geared  to  tariffs  or  quotas  must 
be  continued  Tor  the  period  of  time  neces- 
sary to  allow  adjustment  to  take  place. 
Financial  and  technical  assistance  should  be 
provided  to  make  this  transition  as  painless 
as  possible. 

If  we  take  these  steps,  we  will  be  competi- 
tive with  Europe — not  only  In  Europe  but 
also  In  the  third  markets  of  the  world.  We 
will  And  new  customers  for  our  production, 
and  our  production  and  our  employment  will 
Increase. 

Not  only  will  we  be  working  for  world 
prosperity  but  also  for  world  peace.  If  the 
Industrialized  nations  of  the  free  world  are 
cooperating  tC'gether.  then  problems  like 
that  of  Berlin  or  Laos  become  more  manage- 
able because  the  overall  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  West  will  be  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Conununist  world. 

Nineteen  hundred  sixty-two  Lb  the  year  for 
the  United  States  to  take  the  leadership  in 
the  great  and  historic  business  of  uniting 
the  non-Communist  world  in  one  low  tariff 
trading  area.  Unquestionably,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  European  Common  Market  and 
the  creation  of  a  free  world  trading  relation- 
ship will  present  the  Soviet  system  with  its 
greatest  economic  challenge  to  date.  To 
work  for  this  end.  as  you  are  doing,  is  to  be 
engaged  truly  in  the  great  conflict  of  our  age 
and  to  be  doing  the  real  work  that  we  are 
challenged   to   do. 


Senior  Citizens  LefiiUtive  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF  WEST  vaajitiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Cpeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  remarks  last  evening 
before  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons. 

The  speech  follows: 

RucAKXs  or  RxpsxsENTA-nvE  Cleveland  M. 
BAn.XT  BzroEx  thk  National  RrriaxD 
Teachers  Association  and  the  Aukxican 
Association  or  RrnsED  Pebsons,  Monday. 
JuNX  35,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  Indeed  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  delegates  to  the 
Area  Three  Conference  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Teachers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
some  of  the  pending  legislation  and  some 
of  the  programs  that  are  being  considered 
on  the  Federal  level  on  behalf  of  our  rapidly 
growing  retired   population.     It  Is  a  special 
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privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  talk  to  this 
group  as,  like  many  of  you  in  attendance 
here.  I  have  spent  niost  of  my  life  working 
in  the  field  of  eUusation.  Dxiring  my  14 
years  in  the  Congre»«  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  introduced  and  supported  many  bills 
that  have  been  aimed  at  improving  the 
qua.llty  of  education  and  of  Instructors,  and 
designed  to  broaden  «ducatlonal  opportuni- 
ties in  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  know 
that  you  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  your  fine  orgtaiization  share  with  me 
this  desire  to  bring  iJie  best  in  educational 
opportunities  to  all  oi  our  citizens  no  matter 
what  their  social  or  pconomlc  status. 

It  is  also  a  privilege  to  talk  to  you  because 
of  the  leadership  that  yotir  organlEatlons 
have  taken  in  promoting  a  wide  range  of 
programs  on  behalf  trf  retired  persons.  In 
this  area,  we  have  a  common  interest  too 
since  one  of  the  subject  matters  that  has 
been  referred  to  the  general  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  which  I  am  chairman  has 
to  do  with  the  coordjinatlon  and  expansion 
of  all  of  our  programs  for  the  aged  popula- 
tion. Representatives  of  your  organirations 
testified  at  hearings  in  various  areas  In  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  not  necessary.  I  am  sure,  to  give  de- 
tailed statistics  to  an  audience  of  this  cal- 
iber concerning  the  problems  that  exist  for 
the  young  and  old  alilx  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  aged  |»pulation.  It  should 
•uflJce  to  point  out  tliat  our  over-65  group 
is  growing  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
our  under-6fi  population,  that  the  over-80 
population  Is  growing  .it  an  even  faster  pace, 
and  that  our  lifespan  :s  t>elrg  lengthened  at 
an  ever-accelerated  rate  because  of  the 
wonders  of  modern  science.  Thus,  we  are 
continually  increasing^  our  so-called  non- 
producing  population  »nd  putting  a  greater 
and  greater  burden  on  our  younger  genera- 
tions. Ways  must  be  found  to  ease  this 
burden  and  to  provide  for  programs  that  will 
make  the  over-65  population  as  self-support- 
ing as  possible  within  the  bounds  of  our  com- 
plex economic  structijj*e. 

The  answers  are  not  simple,  however. 
Along  with  our  growing  aged  population  and 
Increased  longevity  coste  many  problems — an 
Increased  need  for  nuedical  services,  more 
frequent,  longer,  and  more  expensive  hos- 
pital stays,  a  greater  need  for  nursing  home 
and  rest  home  care  with  the  resulting  need 
for  more  and  better  facilities. 

We  also  find  a  sad  lack  of  adequate  low- 
rent  housing  for  the  elderly,  a  continuing 
decline  in  empIo3mient  opportunities  for  the 
middle-aged,  as  well  as  those  over  65,  and 
a  shortage  of  education,  recreational  and 
leisure  time  services  and  facilities.  The 
accumulation  of  these^  problems  is  leading 
to  a  critical  period,  and  it  U,  therefore, 
urgent  that  we  mov«>  rapidly  toward  pro- 
grams that  win  make  possible  a  meaning- 
ful life  for  our  Benl()r  citizens  In  their 
declining  years.  To  achieve  this  end.  fuU 
cooperation  is  needed  between  Federal  and 
State  agencies — between  governmental  and 
private  agencies,  and  between  voluntary  or- 
ganizations such  as  yjurs.  and  the  more 
formal  public  and  prlvnte  agencies  that  are 
planning  or  operating  programs  for  the  aged. 
The  Job  to  be  done  is  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions, and  it  Is  my  belief,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  our  sutKxxn- 
mlttee.  that  suppxirt  aiid  guidance  must  be 
furnished  from  the  tt'p.  At  the  Federal 
level,  preat  sums  of  money  have  been  pro- 
vided for  scientific  research  In  order  to  at- 
tain a  greater  longevity  for  our  cltlaens. 
The  creation  and  expansion  of  our  social 
•ecurity  S3rstem  and  otiier  retirement  plans 
has  made  early  retirement  possible  for  mil- 
lions. Yet  we  have  failed  to  provide  an 
effective  mechanism  to  make  possible  a 
healthy,  Independent,  and  meaningful  life 
for  many  of  these  same  people. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  that  will, 
U  passed,  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
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the  overall  status  of  our  aged  population. 
It  is  being  bitterly  fought  in  some  quar- 
ters. We  will  be  told  that  these  efforU 
represent  another  encroachment  Into  State 
and  local  affairs,  yet  I  ask  you  if  it  \b  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  lead  the  way  since  it  has  been  the 
Federal  Government  that,  in  a  sense,  has 
caused  the  problem  through  its  leadership 
in  creating  a  longer-living,  ever-increasing 
retired  population. 

Before  examining  the  specific  legislation 
let  us  look  at  the  needs  of  the  aged  that  we 
licpe  can  be  at  least  partially  met  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Hearings  held  by  my  own  subcommittee 
and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara,  of  Michigan,  show  clearly  that  the 
aged  do  not  want  charity,  they  do  not  want 
a  "handout."  they  do  not  want  to  be  treated 
as  a  necessary  evil,  or  as  one  witness  stated, 
they  do  not  want  to  "vegetate."  Indeed  an 
Intense  desire  was  expressed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  their  communities, 
for  better  employment  opportunities,  for  a 
chance  to  lead  and  to  plan  their  own  lives, 
to  have  available  educational,  recreational, 
and  cultural  programs  that  will  lead  to  a 
purposeful  existence,  and  for  the  type  of 
medical  care  programs  that  will  keep  the 
elderly  healthy,  ambulatory,  lndep*ndent, 
and  productive. 

My  limited  knowledge  of  your  organiza- 
tion Indicates  that  you  are  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  meeting  these 
goals  You  pioneered  in  health  insurance 
for  retired  teachers  at  a  time  when  many 
said  that  It  was  Impossible  to  provide  health 
Insurance  for  a  retired  group. 

The  recent  addition  to  your  health  insur- 
ance program  that  will  add  out  of  hospital 
medical  benefits  should  help  reduce  hos- 
pitalization for  the  elderly.  I  might  add 
that  witness  after  witness  told  our  subcom- 
mittee that  special  emphasis  must  be  put  on 
noninstltutlonalized  care  if  we  are  ever  to 
meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  our  growing 
over-65  population  and  If  we  are  to  avoid 
being  engulfed  in  an  ever-increasing  and 
overwhelming  costly  program  of  hospital  and 
nursing  home  expansion. 

It  is  Interestliig  to  note  that  the  very  In- 
surance companies  that  5  years  ago  said 
that  it  was  Impossible  to  furnish  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  are  now  taking  full 
page  ads  In  our  metropolitan  papers  and 
using  the  television  medium  extensively  to 
broadcast  the  wonders  of  their  over-65 
health  insurance  plans.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  our  major  inlurance  companies  have 
now  Joined  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield,  and  the 
prepaid  medical  service  plans  such  as  Group 
Health  Association,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  offering  such  programs. 

Many  of  the  other  programs  that  your  or- 
ganization sponsors  are  of  the  type  for  which 
a  need  was  indicated  at  our  hearings. 
These  include  the  formation  of  active  local 
chapters,  travel  and  recreational  programs, 
educational  programs,  group  buying  pro- 
grams. Including  arrangements  for  hearing 
aids,  a  drug  and  prescription  service,  and 
others.  I  understand  now  that  your  na- 
tional officers  are  even  exploring  the  possi- 
bility of  an  eye  care  prograln. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  lead- 
en^ip  taken  and  the  contributions  you  have 
made  in  providing  worthwhile  activities  for 
retired  persons.  Other  organizations  and 
some  governmental  agencies  have  developed 
similar  programs.  However,  many  millions 
of  retired  persons  either  do  not  or  cannot 
participate  In  such  programs,  and  even  the 
best  of  existing  programs  do  not  nteet  all 
the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  tiuit 
we  are  now  considering  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
gr.ams,  to  fill  gaps  that  exist,  and  to  stim- 
ulate action  in  areas  and  among  groups 
where  programs  currently  are  lagging. 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  pending 
bills,  but  first  let  me  remind  you  of  the  back- 
ground that  created  a  public  awareness  for 
the  need  for  such  legislation.  In  3958.  John 
PoGARTT.  the  able  Congressman  from  Rhode 
Island.  Introduced  legislation  providing  for 
Federal  support  for  a  proposed  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

The  legislation  that  was  finally  enact«l 
provided  financial  support  for  State  as  well 
as  Federal  conferences.  Hundreds  of  inter- 
ested persons  participated  In  the  White 
House  Conference  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  1961.  As  a  result,  programs  for 
the  aging  were  started  In  some  States  and 
communities  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. Greater  attention  was  given  to  our 
Federal  programs.  The  need  for  Federal  ac- 
tion was  apparent  from  the  recommendations 
and  a  number  of  bills  to  Implement  these 
recommendations  have  been  Introduced.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  three  aspects 
of  this  legiPlatlon. 

Legislation  dealing  with  health  Is,  of 
course,  of  utmost  Importance.  The  most 
controversial  of  all  the  bills  dealing  with  the 
aged  Is  the  King-Anderson  bill,  which  pri- 
marily provides  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care,  and  nursing  service  in  the  home,  for 
persons  who  qualify  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. Since  many  retired  teachers  do  not 
qualify  for  such  beneflts,  this  parUcular  bUl 
Is  possibly  of  secondary  Importance  to  those 
teachers  presently  retired.  However,  as  a 
method  of  financing  the  future  costs  of  ex- 
pensive hospital  care,  Itls  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  14  million  retired  persons  now 
drawing  social  security  benefits  and  will  be 
important  to  many  more  in  the  future  in- 
cluding many  teachers. 

We  beUeve  that  passage  of  this  legislation, 
which  Is  now  bogged  down  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  should  have  high  pri- 
ority. Instead  of  slowing  down  the  growth 
of  private  voluntary  health  insurance  plans. 
as  has  been  charged,  it  is  my  belief  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  stimulate  such 
growth.  Such  was  the  case  following  enact- 
ment of  the  social  security  law,  at  which 
time  its  opponents  predicted  that  private  re- 
tirement systems  would  be  eliminated.  In- 
stead the  reverse  has  Ijeen  true  and  the 
growth  of  private  retirement  plans  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  phenomenal. 

Support  for  this  position  comes  from  Clem 
Martin,  M.D..  medical  director  of  the  Conti- 
nental^Casualty  Co.  of  Chicago,  your  own  in- 
surance carrier,  which  pioneered,  with  you, 
health  Insurance  lor  those  over  65.  Said  Dr. 
Martin: 

"Similarly,  I  think  that  if  .the  President's 
health  care  plan  is  enacted,  private  com- 
ptmles  will  sell  more  health  insurance  than 
ever  before.  And  they'll  do  it  by  offering 
policies  Insuring  the  individual  against  phy- 
sicians' fees  and  surgery,  and  medical  care 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  bill. 

"It's  no  secret  that  the  chief  reason  private 
health  insurance  for  elders  costs  so  much 
today  is  because  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
people  require  excessive  hospital  care." 

Primarily  the  King-Anderson  bill  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  these  excessive  hospital 
costs  and  to  leave  to  the  private  insurance 
compianies  the  task  of  taking  care  of  acute 
Illnesses  and  the  more  routine  type  care. 

Another  outcry  against  the  King-Anderson 
bill  is  that  it  will  leave  out  several  million 
persons  who  are  not  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity. Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  intend  to.,  desert  this 
segment  of  our  aged  population.  Indeed  I 
can  assure  you  that  steps  will  be  taken  not 
only  to  maintain  the  benefits  of  the  Ker- 
Mllls  bill,  which  is  designed  to  care  for  the 
medicaUy  Indigent,  but  to  strengthen  and 
expand  it  wherever  necessary  in  order  to 
fulfill  our  pledge  of  providing  the  best 
health  care  possible  for  all  those  over  65. 

Of  greater  importance  to  your  organiza- 
tions is  the  legislation  that  is  now  before  the 
general  Subcommittee  on  Education  wliich 
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would,  if  enacted,  provide  effective  Federal 
guidance,  support,  and  stimulation  for  many 
different  types  of  programs  for  the  aged. 

As  you  know,  many  of  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  operate  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams for  our  senior  citizens.  One  of  the 
strongest  recommendations  that  came  out  of 
the  White  House  Conference  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  agency  to  co- 
ordinate and  encourage  programs  for  the 
aging.  It  is  hoped  that  we  can  secure  the 
piwsage  of  legislation  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress which  will  provide  the  means  through 
which  this  goal  can  be  attained. 

At  the  present  time  a  study  is  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  most  effective  method 
through  which  effective  action  can  be  In- 
sured. The  proposed  legislation  has  as  Its 
main  features: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  President's  Council 
on  Aging  consisting  of  top-level  Cabinet  offi- 
cers in  those  departments  that  administer 
programs  for  the  aging. 

a.  XBtabllshment  of  a  staff  for  the  Coun- 
cil whose  main  function  will  be  to  promote 
coordination  between  existing  programs, 
encourage  coordinated  planning  of  future 
programs,  serve  as  a  central  source  of  infor- 
mation, make  studies  and  reports  for  the 
President  and  Congress  which  will  keep  them 
informed  as  to  the  needs  and  problems  of 
the  aging,  and  finally  to  recommend  national 
policy  for  a  more  effective  program. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  which  will  act  as  a  watchdog 
committee  to  see  that  the  objectives  of  the 
act  are  carried  out  and  which,  through  hear- 
ings and  studies,  can  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  in  effect. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  citizens'  advisory 
committee  for  the  coimcll  through  which 
it  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  grassroots 
reaction  to  the  various  programs  for  the 
aging. 

5.  Establishment  of  a  grant  program  for 
the  following  purposes:  (a)  92.000.000  for 
planning  grants  for  the  States  to  encourage 
development  of  programs  for  the  aging:  and 
(b)  $10  million  a  year  for  5  years  for  train- 
ing project,  demonstration,  research,  and 
evaluation  grants.  Such  grants  would  be 
made  to  private  and  public  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  to  States  and  communities 
which  develop  programs  for  the  aged.  Meth- 
ods and  techniques  that  prove  most  effective 
will  be  studied  and  Information  regarding 
them  made  available  to  other  organiza- 
tions. Support  will  t)e  given  to  developing 
new  and  Improving  existing  programs.  In 
this  category  would  be  support  for  home- 
makers  service  organizations,  development 
of  senior  citizens'  centers,  and  expansion  of 
the  preventive  medical  programs  now  exist- 
ing In  such  centers  that  have  proven  the 
value  of  regular  medical,  dental,  optometric. 
podiatrlc.  and  nursing  services. 

The  third  aspect  which  should  be  of 
especial  Interest  to  you  is  our  desire  to  ex- 
pand and  develop  educational  services  for  the 
aged  and  for  the  younger  generation  that 
will  cause  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
the  aging.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  leg- 
islation before  our  own  subcommittee  does 
provide  for  grants  for  various  types  of  edu- 
cational projects,  including  training  of  per- 
sons to  work  in  this  field.  It  Is  hoped  that 
some  of  our  educational  Institutions  will 
develop  projects  that  will  result  In  employ- 
ment of  retired  persons  on  a  part-time  basis 
as  instructors,  recreational  directors,  and 
for  service  in  voluntary  and  commtmity  or- 
ganizations. 

However,  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  Federal  support 
for  university  extension  known  as  the  "Gten- 
eral  Extension  Education  Act  of  1962."  This 
bill  notes  that  a  large  segment  of  oxu-  popu- 
lation now  has  more  personal  time  avail- 
able than  ever  before  and  in  order  to  combat 


the  attendant  economic  and  social  problems 
that  are  created  thereby  that  it  is  essential 
for  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
develop  programs  to  study  these  problems 
and  to  train  personnel  that  will  be  capable  of 
operating  programs  that  can  cope  with  them. 

In  order  to  attain  these  ends  an  appropri- 
ation for  grants  to  approved  general  univer- 
sity education  programs  of  $9,020,000  for 
each  of  the  next  4  years  is  included.  The 
Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  reported  out 
this  bin  and  it  is  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Conunlttee  of  the  House. 

Legislative  activities  now  underway  to  pro- 
vide methods  of  coping  with  the  problems  of 
a  fast  growing  aging  population  are  not  con- 
fined to  those  already  mentioned.  However. 
I  believe  tluit  these  and  other  legislative 
proposals  indicate  that  Congress  recognizes 
its  responsibility  in  this  matter.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  secure  some  ef- 
fective legislation  during  this  session,  and 
while  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  enactment  of 
the  perfect  program  or  a  model  program.  I 
)>elieve  that  we  have  a  very  good  chance  to 
get  a  good  start  In  this  session.  Our  older 
people  have  every  right  to  hope  and  demand 
that  the  Congress  take  some  effective  action 
during  this  session. 

I  can  assure  you  of  my  continued  support 
in  l>ehalf  of  better  educational  programs  for 
the  entire  population.  Including  the  over  65 
group,  and  in  behalf  of  a  program  that  will 
secure  action  on  many  fronts  for  the  aged. 
With  the  continued  cooperation  and  support 
of  such  CM^anizatlons  as  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Teachers  and  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  I  believe  that 
wc  have  a  right  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
prospect  of  meeting  our  obligations  to  our 
senior  citizens. 


Fire  Island,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    MEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1962 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Piie 
Island,  N.Y..  threatened  with  the  de- 
structive natural  forces  of  sea  and  wind 
and  storm,  is  now  threatened  with  man- 
made  destructive  forces,  consisting  of  a 
plan  by  Mr.  Robert  Moses  to  build  a 
four-lane  highway  along  the  spine  of 
this  narrow  strip  of  sand  and  dunes. 

Fire  Island  should  be  preserved  as  a 
national  park  seashore.  A  joint  Federal- 
State  acquisition  program  is  the  proper 
way  to  go  about  this.  The  improper  way 
would  be  the  superimposition  of  a  four- 
lane  highway  for  automobiles. 

In  the  June  13  issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  inserted  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Theodore  H.  White  which  criticized  Mr. 
Moses'  plan. 

On  June  20,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior added  his  voice  to  the  growing 
criticism  of  the  Moses'  project.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  Fii-e  Island 
Voters  Association,  Inc.,  Mr.  Arthur  R. 
Silsdorf,  Mr.  Udall  urged  cooperation 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties toward  the  goal  of  preserving  Fire 
Island. 

On  June  21,  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial   entitled.    "Using    the    Seashore 


Wisely — II"      strengthened      the      case 
against  Mr.  Moses'  plan. 

On  June  22,  the  New  York  Herald - 
Tribune  wrote  an  editorial  In  support  of 
the  Moses'  plan.  In  the  interest  of  com- 
pleteness, I  am  inserting  the  Tribune  edi- 
torial in  the  Record,  along  with  Mr. 
Udall's  letter  and  the  Times  editorial. 
This  editorial  was  answered,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  George  Bidei-man  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  which  appeared 
in  the  June  26  issue,  and  follows  the  edi- 
torial. 

My  aim  in  inserting  these  four  items 
is  to  bring  these  criticisms  of  the  Moses' 
plan  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public. 

June  20.  1982 
Mr.  AaxHi-R  R.  SiLsoosr. 

President.    Fire    Island    Voters    Auociattot^, 
Inc..  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Me.  Silsooef:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  15.  1902,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Fire  Island  since  my  visit  there  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Fire  Island  would  be  a  precious 
natural  resource  located  anywhere  on  our 
coastline.  But  because  It  is  within  &0 
miles  of  metropolitan  New  York  it  is  even 
more  valuable  and  worthy  of  the  moat  en- 
lightened thinking  and  planning.  I  have  a 
number  of  thoughts  alMut  what  can  and 
should  tie  done  about  Fire  Island  in  the 
national  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

First,  as  you  who  live  there  are  too  well 
aware,  is  the  important  problem  of  pro- 
viding long-range  erosion  control  and  hur- 
ricane protection.  The  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' plan  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1960  offers  a  sound  long-range  solution  and 
it  appears  that  the  Congress  wlU  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  begin  work  this 
year. 

Beyond  the  Immediate  need  for  protec- 
tion against  stcmi  and  erosion  la  the  need 
for  farsigiited  plnnnlng  for  future  recrea- 
tional needs.  It  is  here  that  Fire  Island 
offers  A  great  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
which  may  not  exist  even  a  few  years  hence. 
Natural  shoreline  areas,  both  on  our  ocean 
coasts  and  inland  waters,  have  lieen  de- 
veloped at  such  a  rate  in  recent  years 
that  there  are  very  few  such  areas  left  Many 
of  these  developments,  such  as  Jones  Bea'  ti 
in  your  vicinity,  are  splendid  examples  of 
one  way  in  which  to  provide  for  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tion. But  as  our  population  grows,  we  need 
diversity  of  recreational  opportunity.  And, 
in  particular,  we  need  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  open  spaces  free  of 
automobile  irafflc.  parking  lots  and  hotdog 
stands. 

Fire  Island  offers  Just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  use  our  ingenuity  to  do 
our  public  works  so  thoughtfully  that  this 
generation  and  the  succeeding  generations 
who  come  to  the  public  parks  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  Island  will  see  the  mag- 
nificent sand  dimes,  natural  vegetation,  bird- 
life  and  the  splendid  tieach  untouched  as 
they  are  now.  This  Is  a  different  kind  of 
planning  than  went  into  the  creation  of 
Jones  Beach.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  That  is  why  I  have  com- 
municated with  Governor  Rockefeller  sug- 
gesting that  Joint  Federal-State  thinking  for 
this  area  begin  now  so  that  it  might  be  in- 
cluded under  the  Shoreline  Protection  Plan 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  year  and  now 
pending  in  the  House. 

The  area  between  the  two  large  public 
parks  is  shcH^ly  to  receive  large  expenditures 
of  public  funds  for  erosion  control,  Includ- 
ing restoration  of  the  sand  dunes  and  of  the 
beach  slope  destroyed  by  the  March  storms. 
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In  this  area  are  both  established  communi- 
ties of  summer  cotttiges  and  undeveloped 
stretches  of  land.  I  believe  that  we  should 
study  Joint  Federal-Slate  acquisition  of  the 
undeveloped  areas  so  tiiat  they  may  be  pre- 
served in  their  natural  state.  The  entire 
oceanfront.  Including  the  dunes  and  beach, 
should  be  studied  wlti  a  view  to  protecting 
It  under  the  Shoreline  Protection  Plan.  We 
should  certainly  prevent  any  building  on 
the  dunes  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
undermining  that  oocxirred  in  the  March 
storms  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

My  recommendation  would  be  that  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  authorities  proceed 
now  with  boldness  and  imagination  to  keep 
as  much  of  Fire  Island  as  Is  still  possible 
in  its  natural  state,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  and  protecting  the  area  for  pub- 
lic recreation. 

T  hope  that  this  makes  my  position  en- 
tirely clear.  Let  me  npeat  what  I  have  said 
to  many  of  your  residenta  who  have  written 
to  me  in  recent  weeka:  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  under  extstlng  and  pending  au- 
thorizations of  the  Congress,  stands  ready  to 
assist  any  shore  locality  in  the  Impxartant 
goal  of  acquiring  and  preserving  areas  such 
as  Fire  Island  for  tlve  enjoyment  of  our 
people  for  generations  to  come.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  such  action.  But  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  a  sound  conservation  result  will 
only  be  achieved  on  Fjre  Island  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Suffolk  County. 

Sincerely  youn.  I 

S-ftWAET  L.  UdAU., 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  21,  1962] 

UsnfO  THE  SCASROKE  WiSELT II 

The  undeveloped,  eastern  reaches  of 
Fire  Island  offer  the  last  opportunity  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  preserve  a  natural, 
unspoiled  seashore  for  public  enjoyment. 
If  recreation  is  the  goal,  what  is  needed  is  a 
series  of  protecUve  wqrks  to  build  up  the 
dunes  in  accordance  with  a  Icoig-range  plan 
authorized  by  Congre^  in  1960. 

What  is  not  needed  U  a  through  highway, 
as  recommended  by  Robert  Moses,  that  will 
turn  the  island  into  a  parade  route  on  week- 
ends. New  York  and  Long  Island  residents 
have  no  shortage  now  of  four-lane  roads  for 
such  sightseeing  as  can  be  done  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour  or  In  bumper-to-bumper  traffic. 
Such  a  development  would  despwll,  not  en- 
hance, the  natural  charm  of  Plre  Island. 
As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
polnu  out,  "We  nee<J  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  open  spaces  free  of 
automobile  traffic.  •  «  •  Fire  Island  offers 
Just  such  an  opportunity." 

A  National  Park  Service  survey  has  Identi- 
fied Plre  Island  as  omt  of  the  few  remaining 
areas  on  the  Atlantic  coast  suitable  for 
preservation  as  a  national  seashore  park. 
Undeveloped  parts  of  tJixe  Island  ought  taj3e 
acquired  now.  In  a  Joint  Federal-State  acqui- 
sition program  as  recommeiuied  by  Secretary 
Udall,  In  order  "to  lieep  as  much  of  Fire 
Island  as  is  still  pc«»ible  In  Its  natiu-al 
state,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  and 
protecting  the  area  for  public  recreation." 
Among  the  things  fram  which  Fire  Island 
must  be  protected  U  the  entirely  unneces- 
sary highway  that  M.-.  Moses  has  projected 
for  an  area  that  is  already  freely  accessible 
without  any  such  destructive  development. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

June  22,  1962] 
Mr.  Moses  Is  Right  About  Fire  Island 
In  the  controversy  over  Fire  Island  be- 
tween Robert  Moses,  who  speaks  apparently 
for  the  State  and  county  governments,  and 
Secretary  UdaU  and  the  embattled  Plre 
Islanders,  there  is  one  unmistakable  point  of 
agreement. 
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A  great  many  millions  of  dollars  will  have 
to  be  spent,  as  the  Army  Engineers  recom- 
mend, on  hydraulic  fill  and  other  improve- 
ments to  preserve  the  Fire  Island  barrier  and 
to  protect  the  southern  shore  of  Long 
Island.  For  another  storm  like  that  of  last 
March  could  very  well  finish  Fire  Island,  a 
catastrophe  that  must  be  guarded  against 
with  all  scientific  skills. 

But  when  this  is  done,  the  people  of  Plre 
Island  want  to  be  left  in  their  comparative 
Isolation.  And  Secretary  Udall,  according  to 
his  latest  fiuctuation,  thinks  It  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  keep  the  automobile  out  and 
preserve  the  strip  in  more  or  less  of  a  natu- 
ral state. 

Mr.  Moses,  however,  believes  that  the  peo- 
ple's resources  are  meant  to  be  used  by  all 
the  people.  He  would  build  a  bovlevard  on 
top  of  the  projected  bulwark,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately unite  the  bridges  at  either  end  of 
Fire  Island.  There  is  nothing  hideous  about 
this,  in  the  Moses  opinion.  With  proper 
zoning,  he  thinks  the  result  would  be  at 
least  no  worse  than  the  island's  existing 
communities.  Instead  of  keeping  Plre 
Island  locked  up  as  sort  of  a  seaside  Green- 
wich Village  for  the  benefit  of  the  relaUvely 
few,  Mr.  Moses  wants  to  unlock  the  resorts 
for  everybody's  enjoyment. 

True,  Plre  Island  won't  be  quite  the  same, 
but  this  should  be  no  real  cause  for  tears. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Moses,  In  holding  out 
for  the  boulevard  (with  parks  and  plenty  of 
access  to  the  ocean  t>eaches) ,  Is  right. 

{From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June 
26,  1962) 

MosES'  Road  Woru)  Lmrr  Piee  Isumd 
Access 
To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Your  editorial  supporting  Robert  Moses* 
proposal  for  a  Fire  Island  road  does  an  in- 
justice to  "the  embattled  Plre  Islanders" 
as  well  as  to  Secretary  Udall  in  supposing 
that  the  Moses'  plan  opens  up  more  of  Plre 
Island  to  the  general  public  than  the  Udall 
plan  which  the  Fire  Islanders  support. 

The  facts  are  exactly  the  opposite.  Com- 
missioner Moses  wants  to  put  a  road  on  top 
of  the  dime  Along  the  entire  31-mUe  ocean 
front,  but  only  permit  the  general  public 
to  get  oft  this  road  at  the  Fire  Island  State 
Park  on  the  west  and  Smith  Point  County 
Park  on  the  east.  In  between  (which  U 
two- thirds  of  the  ocean  front)  he  proposes 
"limited  access."  This  means  that  only  we 
supposedly  "Isolationist"  Fire  Island  resi- 
dents will  be  permitted  to  drive  our  cars 
off  the  road  into  what  is  left  of  our  commu- 
nities after  a  300-foot  right-of-way  has  been 
chopped  out  of  a  sandbar  which  in  many 
places  is  less  than  300  yards  wide. 

That's  exactly  the  case  at  Jones  Beach. 
Masses  of  pedjple  are  crowded  on  to  the 
beach  In  the  area  around  the  parking  lots. 
Then  there  are  miles  of  empty  beach  where 
people  are  not  permitted  to  park  and  where 
swimming  Is  prohibited.  Then  there  Is  OUgo 
Beach  where  one  must  be  a  resident  to  get 
off  the  road.  This  is  a  fanUistlc  waste  of 
accessible  beach  land,  but  it  is  the  Moses 
way. 

By  contrast,  on  Fire  Island  today  there 
are  only  3  small  communities  out  of  18 
that  do  not  have  public  streets  and  pub- 
lic ferry  service  open  to  anyone.  Along  the 
entire  31  miles  of  beach  there  are  no  'Pri- 
vate— Keep  Out"  signs  and  no  fenced-off 
beaches.  Commissioner  Moses'  plan  would 
let  the  private  real  estate  speculators  take 
over  most  of  the  land  between  the  two 
public  parks,  guarantee  them  privacy  «md 
guarantee,  as  he  has  said  several  times  in 
print,  that  their  land  values  will  Increase 
as  much  as  five  times  if  he  puts  In  his  road. 

What  we  Plre  Island  residents  propose, 
and  Secretary  Udall  apparently  agrees,  is 
that  all  undeveloped  areas  and  the  entire 


dune  and  ocean  front  be  acquired  either 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  through  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation  under  the  shoreline 
protection  plan  now  pending  la  the  House 
as  8.  543.  This  bUl  has  already  passed  the 
Senate.  Bridge  and  road  access  to  the  two 
public  parks  Is  already  assvu-ed.  In  between, 
ferry  access,  which  has  worked  very  well 
for  all  the  years  that  Fire  Island  has  been 
a  summer  resort,  can  be  provided  fcH-  a  hun- 
dred years  for  less  than  the  interest  on  Mr 
Moses'  $1-  to  •2-mllllon-a-mUe  road  And 
when  the  pubUc  gets  there,  it  wiU  find  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  rarities  in 
this  land— a  naturally  beautiful,  unspoUed 
shore. 

Let  \is  not  forget  that  between  25  and  40 
percent  of  the  urban  households  in  metro- 
politan New  York  do  not  own  automobiles. 
Fire  Island  Is  now  accessible  to  these  people 
by  railroad  plus  ferry  at  litUe  more  than  it 
costs  to  go  to  Jones  Beach.  If  Commissioner 
Moses'  road  is  built,  the  ferries  wlU  be  gone 
and  only  the  ubiquitous  and  expensive  au- 
tomobile will  be  left. 

It  is  the  Udall  plan  and  not  the  Moses 
plan  which  offers  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  numl>er. 

Geobce  Bioerman. 
Fair  Harbor,  Fiee  Island,  N.Y. 


Congressman  Stan  Tapper  Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26,  1962 

ULt.  morse.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  Stan 
TuppER  of  Maine,  is  a  valued  Member  of 
this  House,  a  Member  who  has  worked 
hard  and  achieved  much  during  the 
period  he  has  served  in  this  body.  This 
week  he  has  issued  a  statesmanlike  dec- 
laration of  principle  in  his  newsletter. 
This  clear  expression  of  the  philosophy 
he  lives  by  is  an  excellent  guideline  for 
all  of  us  seeking  to  serve  and  represent 
our  constituencies. 

His  report  follows: 
Congressman  Stan  Tupper  Reports 

On  July  4,  1851,  111  years  ago.  the  corner- 
stone for  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  laid.  The  problems  confronting 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  then  were 
fundamentally  the  same  as  those  confronting 
us  today.  In  the  particulars  the  problems 
vary,  but  essentially  all  of  us,  before  and  now. 
In  facing  the  dally  tasks  of  Government, 
have  been  concerned  with  how  freedom  can 
be  safeguarded  In  a  stable,  effective  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  Maine 
and  my  country  in  the  Congress  for  almost 
2  years.  I  look  forward  to  continued  service, 
for  quite  frankly.  I  have  found  that  the 
personal  satisfactions  that  come  to  a  public 
servant  (along  with  the  trials)  have  no 
parallels.  Public  service  challenges  a  mans 
highest  capacity  and  calls  forth  his  highest 
powers  of  reason  and  willpower. 

Since  our  Government  acts'  by  virtue  of 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  concerned 
citizen  who  e.xerclses  his  prerogatives  also 
shares  in  the  rewards  of  political  life.  Each 
Congressman  has  the  sobering  responsibility 
of  representing  thousands  of  persons  who 
must  pay  for  the  acts  of  Government,  usually 
In  the  form  of  dollars,  but  occasionally  with 
their  very  own  lives. 
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In  all  political  campaigus  much  is  said 
about  philosophy:  this  la  pertinent  because 
from  his  basic  philosophy  a  man  derives 
his  purpose,  his  principles,  his  objectives 
and,  consequently,  his  action.  Every  Amer- 
ican should  constantly  reexamine  his  basic 
beliefs  and  the  contribution  to  society  that 
he  can  make  within  the  framework  of  those 
beliefs. 

We  live  In  a  society  which  Is  flavored  by 
the  widest  variety  of  Individual  differences. 
This  is  basic  to  our  democracy.  We  some- 
times forget  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween unity  and  uniformity.  What  has  been 
customary  and  usual  should  not  necessarily 
determine  the  direction  of  our  social  and  po- 
litical lives.  Whether  change  is  desirable  or 
necessary  depends  upon  given  circumstance. 
The  Constitution  gives  to  the  people  the 
power  of  decision  in  the  form  of  election, 
referendum,  and  direct  exercise  of  public 
opinion.  In  other  areas  the  people  transfer 
some  of  their  authority  and  power  to  their 
elected  Representatives  for  the  sake  of  an 
efficient  political  system,  maintaining  only 
an  advisory  voice. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  1774,  put  into  words 
better  than  I  can.  the  relationship  which  I 
believe  exists  between  the  elector  and  the 
elected.  He  said.  "•  •  •  it  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative  to 
live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  cor- 
respondence, and  the  most  unreserved  com- 
munication with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him; 
their  opinions  high  respect;  their  business 
unremitted  attention.  It  is  his  duty  to 
sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasure,  his  satis- 
factions, to  theirs — and  above  all,  ever,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his 
own.  But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature 
Judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  nny  man, 
or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does 
not  derive  from  your  pleasure,  no.  nor  from 
the  law  and  the  C!onstltution.  They  are  a 
trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which 
he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representa- 
tive owes  you.  not  his  industry  only,  but  his 
Judgment;  and  he  betraiys,  instead  of  serv- 
ing you.  If  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion." 

Applying  this  to  our  times,  a  Representa- 
tive owes  his  constituents  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  their  problems  and  the  most  earnest 


consideration  of  their  views.  In  respect  to 

legislation,  he  must  depend  upon  mattire 

Judgment  and  conscience  in  deciding  how 
he  votes. 


National  Riyers  and  Harbors  Confress 
49tli  CoBYcntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1962 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  membership  of  the  House  will  read 
with  Interest  a  telegram  sent  by  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  to  Henry  H.  Buck- 
man,  president  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  during  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  last  month.  The 
message  follows: 

The  Whtti  Housk, 
Washington.  DC,  May  18. 1962. 
Henky  H.  Buckman, 

President,  National  Rivers  and  Harbor  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.C.: 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
accept  your  kind  invitation  to  address  your 
49th  national  convention.  The  continued 
development  of  our  water  resources  is  one  of 
the  important  tasks  to  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  dedicated.  Your  organization  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  has  contributed 
greatly  to  our  accomplishments  in  this  field, 
and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Heartening  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our  water 
and  related  land  resources  in  the  past  16 
months.  Many  new  water  resources  projects 
have  been  started  and  planning  for  such  de- 
velopments has  been  Intensified.  Surveys 
and  advanced  engineering  have  been  acceler- 
ated so  that  more  high  priority  projects  will 
be  ready  for  construction  as  needed.  A  most 
significant  step  was  taken  toward  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  this  country's  water  with 


the  enactment  last  year  of  the  amendments 
to  strengthen  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  A  new  policy  has  been  adopted  in 
connection  with  Federal  reservoirs  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  recreational  potential  of  those 
areas  for  the  Increasing  public  use  in  future 
years.  Many  other  forward  steps  were 
taken,  as  outlined  in  my  conservation  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress. 

To  asatire  that  future  developments  will 
meet  all  foreseeable  needs  and  provide  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  all  purposes,  I  approved,  a 
few  days  ago,  a  statement  of  policies,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Army, 
and  Health,  Edvication,  and  Welfare  in  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  plans 
for  the  use  and  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  use  the  approved  statement  in 
its  review  of  proposed  programs  and  projects 
and  I  have  accordingly  directed  that  Budget 
Circular  A  47  be  rescinded 

There  is.  of  course,  much  remaining  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  our  resources.  Last  year  I  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  draft  of  legislation 
entitled  the  "Water  Resources  Planning  Act." 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  pcovlde 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  further  sound  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources  by  provid- 
ing for  preparation  of  compreheruive  river 
basin  plans,  for  grants  to  States  to 
strengthen  their  participation  in  planning 
water  development  activities,  and  for  peri- 
odic assessment  of  the  water  supply-demand 
outlook. 

Our  goal  is  to  have  sufficient  water  suffi- 
ciently clean  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  to  serve  the  range  of  human  and  indus- 
trial needs.  This  administration  adheres  to 
the  policy  that  our  available  water  supply 
will  be  managed  to  provide  maximum  bene- 
fits for  all  purposes — hydroelectric  power, 
irrigation,  flood  control,  navigation,  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife,  and  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply.  Thus,  I  share  your  view 
on  the  need  for  the  continued  orderly  and 
balanced  development,  conservation  and  use 
for  all  beneficial  purposes  of  our  water  and 
land  resources.  To  all  of  your  members  and 
delegates  I  extend  every  best  wish, 

John  7.  Kknnxdt. 


SENATE 

Wkdnesday,  Jink  27.  VMi'I 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

God  of  all  mercies,  who  didst  guide 
our  fathers  when  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  Republic  as  they  called  on 
Thee  to  save.  Thou  hast  entrusted  to 
our  hands  a  sacred  heritage  crimsoned 
by  sacrifice  and  strengthened  by  chas- 
tening trials. 

We  look  upward  in  our  morning  prayer 
that  in  a  continual  sense  of  Thy  pres- 
ence we  may  be  delivered  from  the  fret 
and  fever  of  today's  demands,  from  the 
world's  discordant  noises,  and  from  the 
vain  imaginations  of  our  own  hearts. 

In  these  high  hours  of  national  deci- 
sion, freighted  with  destiny,  grant  that 


those  who  here  sf>eak  for  the  Nation  may 
be  so  true  to  their  high  calling,  as  serv- 
ants of  the  common  good,  that  radiant 
joy  may  transfigure  duty,  that  on  this 
and  and  every  day  which  may  be  grant- 
ed us.  appointed  tasks  may  be  met  with 
purity  of  piupose,  with  the  good  will  that 
bridges  all  chasms,  and  without  moral 
compromise  or  craven  fear. 

We    ask    it   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
June  26,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  aiuiounced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3161  >  to  provide  for  contin- 


uation of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Rains,  Mr. 
MuLTiR,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Kilbttrn.  Mr. 
McDoNouGH.  and  Mr.  Widnall  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8773)  to 
amend  section  265  of  the  Armed  Porces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  1016  >,  relating  to  lump-stun  re- 
adjustment pa)rments  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  who  are  invol- 
untarily released  from  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purpooes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  10541.  An  act  to  assist  SUtes  and 
communities  to  carry  out  intensive  vaccina- 
tion programs  designed  to  protect  their  pop- 


1962 

ulatlons.  particularly  all  preschool  children 
against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus;  and 

H  R  12276.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  agftjnst  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ehdlng  June 
30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con.  Res.  413.  Concurrent  .resolution 
authorizing  the  printiag  of  additional  copies 
of  "Supplement  to  Cumulative  Index  to  Pub- 
lications of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities— 1955  through  i960  (Eighty- 
fourth.  Eighty-flfth.  and  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gresses)." 87th  Congress.    1st   session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  "Cumulative  In- 
dex to  Publications  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  1938-1954,"  84th 
Congress,  Ist  session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  1278.  parts  1  and  2. 
87th  Congress,  1st  sessloa: 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Ooncurrent  resolution 
authorising  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Hearings  on  Small  Business  Problems 
Created  by  Petroleum  Imports"; 

H.  Con.  Res  476  Ooncurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  Judicial  Review  of  Veterans'  Claims,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorlElng  the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Motor  Vehicles.  Air  Pollution  and  Health" 
as  a  House  document,  and  providing  for 
additional  copies. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore : 

S.  2164.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  Naittonal  Parks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  i 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  SB  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9822.  An  act  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28,  1934,  as  amended  (43  U.8.C. 
315g).  may  be  added  to  the  national  forest. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  10641.  An  act  tb  assist  States  and 
communities  to  carry  out  intensive  vaccina- 
tion programs  designed  tO  protect  their  pop- 
ulations, particularly  all  preschool  children, 
against  poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  tetanus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  12276.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AppropriatlonsL 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  413.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Supplement  to  Ciunulative  Index  to 
Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities— 1955  through  1960  (Eighty- 
fourth.  Eighty-fifth,  and  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gresses)". 87th  Congress.  1st  session: 

■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring}.  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  four  thousand  additional 
copies  of  a  publication  entitled  Supplement 
to  Cumulative  Index  to  Publications  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 1955 
through  1960  (Eighty-fourth.  Eighty-fifth 
and  Eighty-sixth  Congresses)',  Eighty-' 
seventh  Congress,  first  session." 

H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  "Cumulative  In- 
dex to  Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  1938-1954,"  84th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session : 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  publication  entitled  "Cumu- 
lative Index  to  Publications  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  1938-1954", 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. ' 

H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  1278,  parts  1  and  2  87th 
Congress,  1st  session: 

-Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  twenty  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  each  of  parts  1  and  2  of  House 
Report  Numbered  1278,  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress,  first  session,  entitled  'The  Truth  About 
the  Film  "Operation  Abolition".'  " 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Hearings  on  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems Created  by  Petroleiun  Imports  ' : 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  House  of  Representatives, 
three  thousand  additional  copies  each  of 
paru  I.  II.  and  appendixes  of  "Hearings  on 
Small  Business  Problems  Created  by  Petro- 
leum Imports".  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
first  session." 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  "Judicial  Review  of  Veterans'  Claims," 
87th  Congress,  2d  session: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  one  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  'Judicial  Re- 
view of  Veterans'  Claims',  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session." 

H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pollution  and  Health" 
as  a  House  document,  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  report  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  entitled 
'Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pollution  and  Health', 
prepared  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-493,  be  printed  as  a  House 
document;  and  that  ten  thousand  additional 
copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives." 
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LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations,  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION     TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  session  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Pursuant  to 
16  U.S.C.  513,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  1  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Forest  Re- 
servation Commission,  vice  Mr.  Case,  of 
South  Dakota,  deceased. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT   laid    before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  on  CoKSTRUcnoif  or  Antknna  Test 

Range  at  Goddard  Space  Flight  Centek, 

Greenbelt,  Md. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  the  construction  of  the  antenna  test 
range  at  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center, 
Greenbelt,  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Advanced  Satttrn  LAtntCH  Com- 
plex, Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Pla. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law  on  the  construction  of  the  advanced 
Saturn  launch  complex,  Atlantic  Missile 
Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Report    on    Overobligation    or    an    Appro- 
priation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobli- 
gation on  an  appropriation  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Internal  Revenue  Service,"  for 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Study  of  Means  of  Increasing  the  Capacity 

and   Securttt  of  the  Panama   Canal 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  authorize  a  study  of  means  of  Increasing 
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the  capacity  and  ••curtty  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

AMKiCDMHcirr  OF  Tttlx  II  or  Social  SccmuTT 
Act,  BxLATtKc  to  Restriction  ow  thi  P«- 
RioD  DvaiNo  Which  an  Application  fob 
A  Determination  of  Disability  Is  Granted 
Pxnx  Retroaci'ivitt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
striction on  the  period  during  which  an  ap- 
plication for  a  determination  of  disability 
Is  granted  full  retroactivity,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  U.S.  Contribt7TIon3  to  Interna- 
tional Organizattons 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
U.S.  contributions  to  International  organi- 
zations, for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

AuDrr  Report  on  Development  Loan  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  om  Rrvhw  of  Tax  and  Other  Rcvr- 
Ntnc   Collection   Activitixs,    Finance   Of- 
fice, Department  of  General  Administra- 
tion, District  of  Columbia  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tnmsmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  tax  and  other 
revenue  collection  activities.  Finance  Office, 
Department  of  General  Administration,  Dis- 
trict   of   Columbia    government.    June    1961 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Certification  of  Adequate  Soil  Sitrvet  and 
Land  Classification,  Feather  Water  Dis- 
trict, Sacramento  River  Division,  Central 
Vallet  Project.  California 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Feather 
Water  District,  Sacramento  Klver  Division, 
Central  Valley  project,  California  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Proposed  Rcsourcr  Development 
OH  Sa vert -Pot  Hook  Project,  Colorado- 
Wtomino 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  proposed  water  resource  de- 
velopment on  the  Savery-Pot  Hook  project, 
Colorado- Wyoming  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  10096.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1963,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1632). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  11990.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond  Act  (Rept.  No.  1834) . 


By  Mr.  KERR,   from  the  Committee   on 

Aeronuatlcal  and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJt.  11737.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  development, 
and  operation:  construction  of  facilities:  and 
for  other  purpoeee  (Rept.  No.  1633). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2429.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park.  Saint  John. 
VJ.,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1635) . 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  March  1962. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Ricord.  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Stockpile  Inventories,  March  1963 
introduction 

This  Is  the  28th  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It  is 
for  the  month  of  March  1962. 

The  report  Is  complied  from  ofBclal  data  on 
quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities  in 
these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Health,  Edixration. 
and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  March  1.  1962, 
totaled  •13,773.103.684,  and  as  of  March  31, 
1962,  they  totaled  •13.469.479.879.  a  net  de- 
crease of  •303.623,800  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  Impos- 
sible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  siunmarlzed  by  major  category,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  slock  pile  inventories  by  major  category 


Major  catrgory 


Stn.t*|!lc  an<l  rritiml  materials: 

Nstioaal  stockpile — ... . . 

Federal  Facilities  C'orponktion _ 

l>efense  rnnluction  Act ...._........ 

Supplemental-  Imrter - 

Total,  stratefrtc  and  critical  materials 

AKfitultural  conunodities:  Price-«u|>|)ort  protnai - 

Civil  (lefojise  supplies  aii'l  equipment: 

Ovil  defend  ••tiNkpile,  Deiiartinefit  of  Oetenjie    

Civil  d«fens(>  nie<li(^  stockpile.  Department  of  UnUUi.  Eduia- 
tjoo,  and  Welfare... — 

Total,  dvll  dpfcnse  suppll*-)"  and  dulpmcnt 

Mad  line  tools: 

Delense  Prtxluetinn  \ct „ 

Natiunal  Imliislrial  Reserve  Act 

Total,  machine  toob 

Total,  all  inventories 


Beidnnineof 

monti). 
Mar.  I,  ma 


$G.07S,71S,«W 

a2,no 

1,478.SU0.800 

i,ia8coBs.iEa 


8, 741, 180, 023 
4,74S,M1.4N 


21,M1,«44 
170.  TOO,  e» 


m.] 


4.0OiMO 
88,0&Mao 


U.0M.W0 


End  ol  month. 
Mar.  31,  IMKi 


HHthtuge 
during  niuatta 


iC,  Q6S,  DM,  20U 


l.a01,38S,8W 


8,749.084.000 
4,435.M7.Sn 


21,6fl«,Ma 
I72,072.2in 


IW,741,»U 


4,006,30(1 
».  7S0,  SOU 


Sa  780.700 


13,77S,10S,«M      IS,  400, 479. 87V 


-t6,eai,aoo 


+i2.aoa;«B 


+S,8SX«M 
-800,M4,H>1 


+77,910 
-|-I.811,SM 


+1,: 


.510 


-fi.ioe 

1,304.000 


-i,30i.aott 


Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  change  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, dl^>osals,  and  accoimtlng  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  pacltaging,  processing, 
upgrading,  etc..  costs  as  carried  In  agency 
Inventory  accounts.  Quantities  are  stated  In 
the  designated  stockpile  unit  of  measure. 

tabular  pkesentation 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tabular  pre- 
sentation of  Information  covered  in  the  re- 
port differs  from  that  used  In  previous  re- 
ports of  this  series.  The  material  has  been 
rearranged  to  show  the  stockpiled  Items  by 
major  categories  rather  than  by  reporting 
agency. 

This  Is  particularly  significant  with  respect 
to  strategic  and  critical  materials  inven- 
tories, in  table  1.  where  the  new  presentation 
more  readly  shows  the  total  cost  value  and 
quantity  of  each  material  on  hand,  broken 
by  Inventory  or  program  under  which  It  was 
acquired.  Table  1  also  shows  the  maximum 
objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials 
where  they  have  been  established.  In  com- 


parison with  the  total  quantities  (all  grades) 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Information  with  respect  to  materials  in 
the  other  major  categories — agricultural 
commodities,  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment,  and  machine  tools — have  been 
organized  to  confoAn  with  the  new  tabular 
arrangement  used  for  the  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  statutory  citations 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  Inventory  within 
the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  Inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows: 

Table  1 :  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades) .  March  1962  (showing 
by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and 
excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of 
quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month ) . 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  In 
price-support  Inventory,  March  1962  (show- 
ing by  commodity  net  chxuiges  during  the 
month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories,  March  1962  (showing  by 
Item  net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4:  Maclilne  tools  Inventories,  March 
1962  (showing  by  Item  net  changes  during 
the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  and 
quantity ) . 
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{Showing  by  commoday  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms 

of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


— 1 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

1             Commodltjr 

BeicinnlnK  of 

month. 
Mar.  1, 1002 

End  of 

month, 

Mar.  31,1062 

.Net  chanfce 
durinK 
month 

Unit  of 
measore 

Beginning  of 

mtmth. 
Mar.  1, 1962 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31, 1962 

Net  diange 
daring 
month 

Maximum 
objective  > 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile 

•487. 088, 900 
412.883.400 

1487,600,000 
415,979,200 

+$1, 100 
+3.085.800 

Short  ton 

do 

1. 129, 008 
814,296 

1,129,001 
820,617 

+3 
+6.321 

Defense  Production  Ad 

Total ... 

900, 80S.  MO 

903,660.200 

+3,086,900 

.....do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

1.943,304 

1,940,628 

-H»,324 

1.300,000 

749.638 

e: 

Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  en 
I  Nutional  stockpile 

21,  73A.  100 

22.  740. 300 

21.  735. 100 
22.746,300 

200,003 
178,266 

200,003 
178,266 

Su  pplemeatal— barter... 

Total 

44.481.400 

44.481.400 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

378. 36« 

378,360 

300,000 

178,360 

Antimony: 

National  stockpile 

20.488,000 
8.  S07, 191 

20,488,000 
8. 621,  707 

30.301 
15.123 

30,301 
15,366 

Supplemental— barter.. 

+114, 616 

+343 

Total 

28.99M91 

20. 100. 707 

+114. 616 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

46,424 

^45,666 

+243 

70.000 

m 

Asbestos,  amosite: 

National  stockpile..... 

2.037,600 
S.U7.8ft& 

2,637,600 
3,607,160 

+40^364' 

11,705 
14,2S« 

^ 

11,708 
14,460 

Supplemental— barter.. 

+300 

Total           

0.19S.4SS 

6,244.760 

+49.304 

25.964 

26,164 

+300 

46,000 

(») 

^... ...-..».. 

Asbe.stos,  chrysotlle: 

National  stockpile 

t.  IM.  600 
2.102.000 
3,966.200 

3,180.300 
3,102.600 
3.986,300 

+H700 

6,017 
2,348 
5.632 

6,061 
2,348 
5,632 

+84 

Defense  Production  Ac 

Supplemental— barter.. 

............. 

do 

Total 

9.242.300 

9,277.000 

+H700 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Lonitdryton.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

13,807 

;,     13,881 

-J-84 

11,000 

2,881 

-.-.•— •..k.* 

Asbestos  crocidolit«: 

National  .itockplle 

702,100 
3,384.234 

702,100 
3.466.546 

1,667 
12,217 

1,567 
12,417 

Supplemental— barter.. 

+81.312 

+300 

Total 

4.080.334 

4.167.646 

+81.312 

13,784 

13,984 

+300 

m 

13.964 

Bauxite,  metal  irrade,  Jamaiea  type: 

National  stockpile i 

13,925.000 
18.168,000 
68,634.466 

13,926.000 
18.168.000 
60, 809. 218 

870.740 
1,370.077 
4,662,019 

879,740 
1,370,077 
4.704.340 

'"+i42,"a3i' 

I- 

Defense  Production  Ae| 
Supplemental— barter. .► 

Total 

""+i.'234;7«s" 

100, 727, 4&6 

101.962.218 

+1.234,763 

6.811.836 

6.054.157 

+142,321 

2,600,000 

4,354,157 

Bauxite,  metal  trade,  Surinam  type: 
National  stockpile 

78.663.300 
38.723.403 

78.643.200 
41.262.630 

-10,100 
+2.839.037 

4,966,206 
2,437.064 

4.964.967 
2,637.161 

-261 
+100, 107 

Supplemental— tMrtar.. 

i 

do 

do 

Lone 
calcined 
ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

T 

....-•-.^* .. 

Total [. 

117.376,793 
11,347.800 

119,806,730 
11,347,800 

+2,518,887 

7,402,262 
299,270 

7, 502, 118 
299,279 

+99,866 

6,400,000 
187,000 

1,102,118 
162,270 

Bauxite,  refractory  trade:  National  stock- 
pile  LL 

Beryl: 

>«atk>nal  stockpile 

9.770.200 

1.300,600 

22.743.000 

9,770,200 

1.330.300 

22.743.000 

23,233 

2.341 

11,319 

23.233 

2,379 

11,319 

Deienae  Production  Ae 

+20.800 

+88 

Supple  men  tal— barter. . 

- 

do 

do 

do   . 

ToUl 

33,822,700 

33.843,600 
373.884 

+30,800 
+373,884 

36,883 

36.881 
3 

+38 
+8 

28,100 

(») 

18.881 

Beryilllum   metal:    Bopplenen tal— bar- 
ter     

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Blamutli: 

NattoMl  BtookpUe 

3,674,300 

62.400 

8.894.436 

1674.300 

62.400 

4,433,049 

1,342,402 

22,001 

1,751,029 

1,342,402 

22,901 

2, 001, 645 

DelFMS  ProdacUon  Act 
Sapplemeatal— barter. ., 

""+538,"6i8" 

............     . 

+260.616 

Total L^ 

6,621,136 
63.400 

7, 159, 749 
63,400 

+638,613 

3.116,332 
8,217 

3,386,848 
8,217 

+380,516 

3,000,000 

366,848 

BrlsUes,  bo(t:  NaUonal  stoc* 

cplle  .      .  .. 

8,217 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

do  

Cadmium:' 

National  stockpile 

21.  •21. 900 
11.800,462 

21,601,400 
11,024.171 

-31.800 
+33.709 

10, 897. 173 
7. 212, 616 

10,971.029 
7,234,332 

-16.144 
+21, 716 

Supplemental— barter. 

I^"""""I"I 

Total 

Castor  oU:  National  sto<^n 

33. 513. 662 

56.083,300 

1.412.300 

33. 615. 571 

66.115.800 

1,412,300 

+1.900 
+33,600 

18. 199, 789 

222,435,519 

28,816 

18.206.361 

221.880.349 

28,816 

+5,673 
-636.170 

6,800,000 

68,000,000 

22,000 

11.706,361 
153. 889, 349 

CelesUte:  National  stockpi 

•-. 

6,816 

Chromite,  chemical  erade: 
National  stockpile           ^ 

12.286.800 
17,383,874 

12,386,800 
17,845.510 

550.452 
440.834 

559.452 
466,604 

Supi>lemeiital— barter . 

+461.636 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

+27.770 

Total 1 

20,670,674 

30. 132. 310 

-H61,636 

1.000.286 

1,028.066 

+27.770 

476.000 

653,056 

Chromite,  metallurirical  urMe: 
National  Mockplle 

254, 876, 900 

35, 879, 900 

230, 649, 192 

264.875.900 

35. 870, 000 

220,979,968 

+330.776 

3,800,062 

985,646 

1,434,420 

3,800,052 

965.646 

1.444,168 

Defense  Production  Aci 
Supplemental — barter 

+9,748 

............ 

Total 11... 

621,404.992 

621,736.788 

+330.776 

6,230,118 

6,229.866 

-(-9,748 

2.700.000 

3.529,N66 

Chromite,  refractory  grade: 

National  stockpile ,. 

Supplemental— barter. . 

I 

26,140.300 
6.034.600 

25.149.300 
5.034,600 

1,047,160 
170,776 

'<.     1. 047. 159 
179,775 

t 

do 

Total [[ 

30.183.900 

30.183.900 

-    1.326,934 

1,236,934 

1,300.000 

C) 

'■ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  \.— Strategic  and  critical  maleriala  inventories  (aU  grades),  March  /<Wi— Continued 


June  27 


{Shou'in,  by  cov,n,odity  net  change,  during  the  m<ynth  in  terms  of  cost  ^'f^^^r^V^^V^  «'«'*  "^"•^-  '^  '"»^"'"'"  '^'^'^'•"^  '"  ''''"' 
^  of  fnanmy  as  of  the  ena  oj  IM  momn) 


Commodity 


Cost  value 


Qiumtity 


BegfiminK  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1062 


Cobalt; 

NiUioDal  stockpiV 

Dotenae  Production  Act. 
Snpplpmental— barter.... 


Total 

Coconut  oil:  National  stockpile 

Colemanit*:  Supplemental— barter.. 

Columbium: 

National  stockpiU-... 

Defense  Production  Act.. 

SupplomontiU— barter — 


Total 


Copper: 

Natiooal  stockpile 

Defeniw  Piwlmtion  Act. 
SiH»I^mcnt«l— bartor. .. 


Totiil - 

Cor<lnKc  fll>er>,  sbara:  National  stockpile 
Cordage  flbers.  staal:  National  stockpile 

Corundum:  National  stockpile 

Cotton:  National  stockpile 

Cryolite:  Defense  Fro<luction  Act 

Diamond  die.s:  National  stockpile 


)1«8. 612. 400 

62. 102, 700 

2,100.000 


End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31,  1U62 


Net  ehange 
(Inrlnir 

month 


Unit  or 

meanire 


ItcRinnlns  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1063 


222.884.100 

26,701.200 
2.036.400 


23. 868. 100 

51.731.300 

798.700 


70^388,100 


fZX.  «12.  400 

67.7*7,900 
7,466,700 


Diamond,  indu-strlal,  crushing  bort: 

National  stockpile 

Supple  mental— barter — 


Total. 


Dliimond.  industrial,  stones: 

National  jitockplle 

Supplemental-  barter 


507,027,000 

38, 912.  400 

44.423.400 

393,100 

128.  tl6.:«X) 

0^  .Vil.  400 

429.500 


$168.  612.  400 

52.109.500 

2,100,000 


222.800.000 

26,197,000 

2.636,400 


23, 858, 100 

5],riO,eao 

798,700 


76. 886, 400 


621.038.600 

67.  298,  800 

7,466.700 


61.600.600 
13,  903.  500 

7&  003. 000 


Total 

Diamond  tools:  National  stockpile... 
Feathers  and  down:  National  stockpile 


Fltionipar.  acid  (trade: 

.National  stockpile 

Defeom  Production  Act. 
."Supplemental— barter.  .. 


99.443.400 

17.S,  148.655 


596,702,000 

38,808,600 

44,0m,600 

393,  100 

128,416.300 

9^430,100 

4:12,400 


61.600.800 
13.  093,  500 


$+6,800 


+6,800 
-504,200 


-1.700 


-1.700 


+  124.100 
-449,  100 


-325.000 
-103. 800 
-337,800 


Found 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.do 

Lone  dry  ton. 


Found. 

do. 

do. 


do. 


76,178,348 

ZV  308. 447 

1, 077, 018 


102. 403. 713 

17^  215, 630 

07.  t» 


Endo( 

month. 

Mar.  31,  1802 


76, 178.  MS 

26.312.000 

1.077,0U 


Net  change 
durinc 
montn 


+3.608 


7.408^706 

10, 017.400 

388.015 


18,406^150 


Short  ton. 

do.... 

do.... 


-91,300 
+ZS00 


75,003.000 


90.  44.%  400 
ir.%  148,656 


Total. 


274.600.065 
1,016,400 

42,337,900 


26. 167,  500 

1. 304, 400 

33.380^006 


274,803.055 

1,015,400 

41.690.100 


Fluorspar,  metallaridcal  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


ToUL. 


Oraphite,  natural.  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

National  stockpile     - 

Supplemental— barter 


Total - 

Graphite,  natural.  Mtdafaaf^,  crystal- 
line: National  stockpile 

Graphite,  natural, other,  crystalUBe:  Na- 
tional stockpile.-  - 

Hydrochloride  ol quinine:  NattonaJ  stock- 
pUc -- 

Hyosdne:  National  stockpile 


60,703.505 


17,332.400 
1,808,200 


18,840.000 


26, 167. 500 

l,S»i400 

32.491,091 


....do.-.. 

Found 

...do.... 

8hort  ton. 
Found.... 
ghorttAO. 
Piece 


Carat. 

do. 


1.008,408 

121.306 

11,253 


102. 407. 375 

173,872.000 

07,OtO 


7.488.705 

la  014. 054 

388,916 


18. 403;  364 


1.008.403 

120.  f>-17 
11.253 


+3.803 
-3.342.840 


Maximum 
objective  ' 


Eueaa  o\rr 
maiimiun 

Ive 


10.000,000 


« 


-2,706 


-3,706 


-1 
-800 


1,141.063 

162.603,636 
31li,  12U.  561 

■2,  cm 

100,  003.  213 
34.481 
13.  (H3 


.do. 


31.113.411 
5. 023.  749 


-707,400 


.do. 


.do. 


+300,480 


00,053,001 


17,332.400 
1,508,100 


18,840,800 


+300^400 


-MO 


-100 


937,900 
341.300 


Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total 

Iridium:  National  stockpile 

Jewel  bearinn:  National  stockpile... 
Kyanite  mulitte:  National  stockpile. 


1,279,100 

7,126.300 

1.S96,  400 

1.400 
57,400 


997,000 
341.200 


4, 082, 000 
868,533 


1.279,100 

7, 124. 100 

1.896,400 

1.400 
57,400 


-2.300 


Fteee. 
Found. 


Short  dry  too. 

...lio 

...do 

do...j'  . 


.do. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


ao.U7,ioo 


0.164.644 
14.206,215 


1,140,183 

152.0412.'-* 

3Ki.U92.U5U 

•J,  (108 

109,  603.  'J13 

34.150 

14,  OM 


31.113.411 
.V  023.  749 


341137.100 


23.43a««9 

64,178 

10.310.800 


0.101044 

14.300.246 


—870 

-561,380 
-•2,027,592 


83,407,376 
iri,S73,eM 

67,«3i-. 


1,000,000 


M^a^304 


23. 43a  800 

01178 

10^048,  TOO 


463,049 

19.700 

049. 921 


1.131.070 


360,443 
42.800 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


412.2a 


4,465 
1.430 


463.040 

10.700 

«57.SS2 


1. 140, 101 


-170.740 


1,000.000 
150.000.000 
330,000,000 
3,000 


a 


iXi 


140.183 
3,04^260 
C) 

8 
100. 001 21-1 
34,150 
(») 


aoiooaooo      «kU7,ioo 


18,000^000 

(*) 

8.800.000 


+7.431 


+7.431 


360.443 
42.800 


412,243 


Lead: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Supplemental— barter 


Total - 

Magnesium:  National  stockpile. 


Manganese,  battery  grade,  natural  ore: 
Nat 


National  stockpile. 
Supplemental— barter. 


4.960,633 

2..^25.800 

3,  186,200 

872,400 


319, 300,  .VW 

3, 03.'S.  SOO 

«8. 337, 180 


4,082,000  1- 
916. 143  i 


ftll 


4,907.143 

2.525.800 

3.  4I0.UI)0 

872.400 


319.299.8410 

3.  U35. 800 

08,532,083 


300.673.480       390, 887.  OM 
132.570.900        132.381,800 


Total. 


Manganese,  battery  grade,  syntbetie  di- 
oxide: 

National  stockpile 

Defenae  Froduetion  Act 


Total. 


2t.Q35,.'M10 
13,  758, 348 


94*  f0O*  (Mo 


3, 096.  ."WO 
2.623,e00 


5,610.100 


+46,611 
+234.760 


Ounee. 
....do. 


Found 
....do. 


-700 

"+1841^852' 


+  184, 152 
- 189,  100 


21,a2.'i,.'i00 
13,758,348 


34.783.848 


3.006.  .100 
2,523.600 


5,610,100 


...do 

Troy  ounce. . 

Piece.    

Short  dry  ton 


Short  ton. 
....do..  . 
...do... 


5.881 

34.561 

5,487 

1.474 
3,935 


2.977,048 
855.480 


4.466 
1.420 


3,833.090 

13.007 

Sa  382. 191 

10.000 


do. 

....do. 


.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


l.Q5a378 

8.014 

276.360 


6.888 

34,570 

5,487 

1.474 
3.085 


2, 977. 648 
too.  167 


-11 


5^430.889 

04,178 

1.348.700 


280.000 


800.101 


375,000 


+44.717 


3,877.815 

13.937 

50, 472. 191 

10,000 


1.0ea375 

a  014 

277.308 


1.834.643 

183.747 


144.485 
134.083 


378,517 


Sliort  dry  ton. 
do 


.do. 


1.336.688 
182.480 


144,485 


+H717 


-OOlOOO 


3.000 

17.200 

2.100 

o 

2.100 


87,  aa 


4.300,000 

4.000 

57,500,000 

im 


-3 

"+i|6i3' 


+1.010 

-881 


278,517 


21,272  ) 
3.770  I 


3.770 


36.061 


26.061 


Z283 

17,870 

3,387 

1,474 
1,835 


01 


o,«s: 


(») 


5,3S0 


818^000 


M.00O 


1,040.662 
78,406 


.517 


an  000 


5,061 


8e«  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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(Shotting  by  etymmaditg  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cott  value  and  quantify,  and  excesses  orer  marimum  objedires  in  terms 

of  qttantity  cu  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Ucglnnhig  of 

month, 
Mar.  1,  1082 

Kadef 

aiontb. 
Mar.  81,  IM2 

Net  ehange 

month 

Unit  of 

Degkmingof 

month, 
-Mw.  1,1003 

Endof 

month, 

Mar.  31, 1902 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  1 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

MaafOMoe,  chemical  crwio, 

NSSmI  itoHrplle 

-  BopplHHaUl -barter  .. . 

type  A: 
lypeB: 

'  82.133.300 
^  148, 900 

82.133.300 

6,006,498 

"+8W7.'30e 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do......:. 

do_ 

do 

do 

do  

do  .... 

29,307 
71833 

20,307 
88,709 

+»M?» 

— 

. 

Total 

7.282.200 

183.000 
5.006.165 

8.100.788 

132.000 
5.682.376 

+917.608 

104,140 

118.016 

+  13,876 

30.000 

88.016 

Mnnnnesr,  chemical  gradi'. 
National  .stockpile ., 

-3.780' 

1.822 
81,601 

1,892 

81,387 

Supplemental —barter- . 

-304 

Total 

1.818.765 

6^811076 

-8.780 

83.413 

83,300 

-304 

6X808 

Ir. 

8X209 

SaMonal  stockpile  

Dvfcnse  Production  Aot 
Su  pok^men  tal-  -  barter 

348, 482;  300 
180,331^000 
202,  622  486 

248^48X800 
18^898^080 
907  tlOL  Q« 

^A     QgL\      AgLf 

1883,638 
X  191802 

6.863.639 
3,121803 

+1 

Total  .- 

081.311.686 

080.173.153 

-H.  861. 467 

do     

Ffck*      

do 

2,758,606 
11,787.136 

2.882.709 
11.861.330 

+124.303 
+131904 

8.80a008 

............ 

1081,330 

Mrrrnry: 

Nstir>i\ul  stockpile       

80.280.000 

a^44\aoo 

20.089,500 
3,446.200 

-211.400 

1301802 
16,000 

12^525 
16.000 

-1.387 

i'uivk' mental— t  arter. . 

do  

Pound 

do  

do  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Troy  ounce... 

— do 

do 

Total 

23.007,100 

23.485.700 

-211.400 

146.802 

145.526 

-1.887 

1101888 

31  ■§ 

Mica,  ma«co\  lie  bkick: 
National  stockpile 

27,001100 
38,868^300 

27,001  WO 

3a.30\400 

313011800 

n,  OH  440 
6,328,198 
1.011,265 

It,  825.  883 
6. 347.  742 
1.00*489 

-18.457 
+  19,644 
+31334 

I>clen«-  Production  Act 
Snpplcmental^-barter. . 

. — .. 

+340.100 
H-SXOTO 



....... 

Total 

011748.884 

TOilOO.000 

+43t076 

18.083,803 

moia2i4 

+31881 

X80a808 

«  710. 214 

Sriea.  BoicOTlte  (Dm: 

>f«tlonal  stork pHc     .... 

f.floano 

08^000 

080,576 

9.088,  too 
633,900 
087,778 

+38."908' 

1,732,082 

102,638 

67,553 

1,733,0m 

102,638 
7a  010 

+  300 

DaienKe  I'riKhirHon  Act 

.1.     *. 

Supptemnrtal~bart«r.  . 

+X467 

Total _ 

10.321,575 

ia3«.778 

+38.308 

1.88^878 

1.006.720 

+X866 

i,3oaaoo 

606.720 

Mica,  mnscorlte  spllttlnfv; 

National  stockpile 

S  uppleiBentai— barter. . 

4a  808. 400 

fl,^^^8oo 

40.807.000 
6.3M,800 

-800 

4a  030, 086 

1836,387 

4a  037, 406 
1821287 

+7.319 

1 

ToUl 

40.821900 
888.000 

40,823.700 

-M» 

41880,343 
223.136 

H883,0«2 
22X126 

+7,319 

?i.2aaooo 

17.000 

9i;Mi8tt 

801138 

Kfka.      phfccopita     Mock 
stockpile 

National 

MUa,  phkHVpite  spltttinsi: 
Natloairf  Mock  pile 



2.680.600 
1.400,863 

X680,500 
1.470.906 

+70.133" 

3.071306 
1.381.431 

3,061,401 
1,430^688 

+7,000 
+55.367 

SuppinaefitaK- barter... 

iW.. 

Total 

8,081.808 
88,861.000 

lOOQLlOe 
88.071.000 

+78,189 
+110,100 

106ik8B6 
84^881 041 

ISia^ITO 
8106X912 

+0X368 

-1.088 

iSX 

XS1S.I70 
98.00X012 

Molybdenum:  Nattonal  stott 

pile 

Mckrl: 

Nntlonal  stockpile       ... 

183, 107, 000 
80,800.000 

182,107.000 
87,840,400 

"  ^^660,366' 

331537,563 
90,061676 

331537,883 
96,006,113 

1  >efense  Frodncttaa  Aot 

-I,06«,483 

'Total 

2,670,000 

m,3oo 

12.127.700 

aB0,M7,«10 
18,061,700 

-666.300 

431303.160 
106,767 

433,ltf,000 
106,757 

-1,056,463 

323,000,000 
172.800 

lia  145.000 
2X967 

Ophim:  National  sforttpUa. . 



Falladlum: 

National  stockpile 

2,070,000 

177.300 

1X137,700 

80,811 

7,884 

048,124 

80,811 

7.884 

648,124 

Defense  Froductk>n  Act. 

" 

SuppleroeBtal-  barter—. . 

„ 

—do 

Foimd 

Troy  ounce... 
— do 

...do- 

Powd 

do 

Total 

11384,000 
6.157.tiOO 

11384,000 
8,829,700 

""'-327^966' 

746,819 
31906,740 

745,819 
32.393.680 

»4aooo 

40X819 
8X808,080 

Falra  oil:  National  stockpile 

-1,808,880 

Flaflntmj: 

.National  stockpile 

57.231700 
3.987.400 

67,231700 
a;  087, 400 

720,813 
48,000 

720.813 
'40,009 

Supplemental— barter... 

Total 1. 

61.222.100 

600 

415,000 

61,223,100 

^^" 

770.812 

1.586 

66.188 

770,812 

165.000 
(«) 
01088 

605.812 

ro|>py  socdi:  National  stockr 

«le 

e 

-1.586 

l'>retliruin:  National  slockt 

41^000 

,66,188 

j^ 

do 

^^ 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile  

70.  100,  800 
3,128,684 

70. 100, 800 
3,128,684 

5, 688^  570 
232,202 

1 
8^688,579 
232,252 

Supplemental— l)arter... 

do 

do 

Ploce 

Total 

73.338.464 

1,000 

2, 241,  SOO 

6^021;  700 

73.338^484 

1.000 

2.318,400 

^093;  TOO 

-23,"io6" 

5.018.833 

1X100 

1.043.377 

9.aM.M7 

6,918.822 

1X100 

1.023.377 

t.  821 047 

oaaooo 

(•) 

1,00X000 

(') 

5.268.822 
IX  100 

U»nrtT.  proeensed:  National  ■^ 

orkpUe 

e 

QuinidlrM-   National  .slorkpil 

-3a  000 

323  377 

Qiiininp;  .National  stockpUei. 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Found 

Troy  ounce.. . 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce... 

9.621947 

■ 

hare  earths 

■National  iitockpile 

6.835.100 
5.  757, 200 

6,835,100 
5,758,000 

+806' 

10,042 
1431 

ia042 
1431 

Supplemental- l«rter.... 

Total 

12,502,300 

687,800 

146^780 

839.945,000 

12,8001100 

667,800 

78,108 

835,811,400 

660,800 

+800 

11473 

1,169 

1,006,363 

1.5,001 

K473 

6,0B8k5W 
621 

1,081  014 



6.700 
750  000 

81773 

6,088^68 

021 

.131  nil 

Han'  cartlw  residue:  Deieiue 
Act  

*rodactlao 

Itliodium:  Nattonal  stockpile 
hnbl*r    National  stockpile 

-07,008 
-1133,600 

-538 
-8^800 

Ituthenlum:  Supplemental-- 

barter 

aable. 

650,500 

15.001 

0                         15.001 

Soe  footnotes  at  end  of  1 
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Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories  {all  grades),  ifarch  1962 — Continued 


June  27 


{Showing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms 

of  quantity  o«  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1, 1962 

End  of 

month. 

Mar.  31, 1962 

.Net  change 
during 
month 

tinit  of 
measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Mar.  1. 1902 

End  of 

month, 

Mar.  31,  196.' 

18,509 
17,562 
11,032 

Net  diange 
during 
month 

Maximum    ' 
objective  ' 

Evcewovcr 

maximum 

objective 

Ratlk: 

S»tkmMlsU)tkvOB. 

VUmm  Pradnetlan  Act 

SopplenMiital— barter 

$2,070,100 
2.725.100 
1,002.900 

$2, 070. 100 
2.  725, 100 
1,003,700 

Short  dry  ton  . 

do - 

do 

do 

Carat .^ 

18.509 
17,562 
11,082 

, 

$+800 



Tot«l 

Sapphire  and  ruby:  National  stockpile.. 

5.888.100 
210,900 

^888,900 

190^000 

+800 
-30,900 

47,783 
17,067,041 

47,783 
16,187,500 

66,000 
18,000,000 

S 

-i.Tta,*** 

Selenium: 

National  stockuile          - 

757, 100 
1,070,500 

757, 100 
1,070,500 

Pound. 

do 

do 

do 

Short  ton . 

do..., 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

8bortton 

do 

07,100 
11«,518 

07,100 
156,518 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

1,827,600 
0.054.800 

1,827,600 
0,055,100 

"-^aoo" 

30,618 

18,000,503 

258.018 
18,001,156 

400^000 
7,400,000 

10.  on.  156 

SheUac:  NaUonal  stockpile 

+304 

Silicon  carbide,  crude: 

11,394,500 
26,507,800 

11,394.500 
26,507,800 

04.007 
131,804 

«>4,6e7 
131.  804 

Supplemental— barter 

-— . 

Total : 

Silk  noils  and  waste:  National  stockpile.. 
Silk,  raw  National  stockpile 

37,902.300 

5.164,900 

486,600 

4,775,400 

508,500 
233,400 

37.092,300 

4,6*0,700 

486,600 

4,775,400 

503,500 
231,400 

""-^«ia."366" 

106.501 

3.480.633 

113.515 

33,442,158 

1,380 
3,001 

106,501 

3.  161.1HU 

113,.M5 

33.442.156 

1.380 
3.001 

100,000 

970,000 

120.000 

23,000,000 

800 

00,801 

-810.468 

T 

2. 101.  \m 

(«) 

ftMrm  oil:  National  stockpile 

Ivle,  Meatlte  block  and  lump:  National 
stockpile 

442.  l.W 
9M9 

Talc,  steatite  ground:  National  stockpile 

8.001 

Tantalum: 

10,90^900 

0,734,400 

21,100 

10,90^900 

9,734,400 

21,100 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

a.43S,412 

1,531,M0 

8.0M 

3,433,413 

1,531,808 

8.M8 

DataM  Production  Act 

8a|l|ilMBental— barter 

■'-i!;".';^;i] 



Total 

20,661.400 

20,661,400 

4.903,814 

4.062.814 

^oa^ooo 

2.642,814 

Thorium: 

42,000 
la  552, 617 

42,000 
10, 552. 617 

848,574 
4.344.202 

848.574 
4.344,202 

do 

do 



Total 

10.594.617 

10.504.617 



6.1«a.77« 

5. 198.776 

m 

6. 102,  776 

Tin: 

National  stockpile 

828,638,500 

62.900 

16.404,000 

828,638,500 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

,■ -~  -■  -       -^     .   - 

340.701 

26 

7,506 

340,701 

"T'-ao" 

Federal  FaciUties  Corporatfan 

Supplemental— barter 

-62,900 

16,404.000 

7,506 

Total 

845.105.400 

845,042.500 

-63.000 

do 

348,322 

848.200 

-as 

186.000 

108.308 

Titanium: 

172.820,000 
31.631.300 

172,820.000 
31,631.300 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Ounce 

Pound 

do 

22,457 
9,021 

22,4.^7 
9in31 

Supplemental- barter 

Total 

204.451,300 
4.854,000 

204,451.300 
4.854.000 

31,478 
7,064,410 

81.478 
7,064.410 

i:; 

81.478 

Totaqulne:  National  stockpile 

7.064,410 

NAtkmAl  ^tnrknilp 

368. 670. 000 

325.458,700 

15,626,800 

368,834.000 

323,442.500 

15.626.S0O 

+  163.100 

-2,016.200 

-300 

110,071,341 

70,774,624 

4.402.776 

120.014.306 

79,300.475 

4.402.136 

+42.027 

-465.149 

-640 

.  -    do 

do 

Total - 

709,756,400 

2,312,227 
32.028,100 

11,967,700 

49,374,900 

9,902,400 

707,903,000 

2,308,827 
31.907,600 

11.967.700 

49,374.900 

9,902,400 

-1,8.S3,400 

-3,400 
-120,500 

304,238,741 

893,  sor. 

16,163,456 

43,805 

100^567 

30,618 

203,815,870 

f^506 
16,lU^aO« 

42,806 

109.  .V17 

80.018 

-422.802 

50.000,000 

C) 
2,000,000 

30.000 

180,000 

30.000 

163.816.870 

TunKstoi  carbide  powder:  Supplemen- 
tal— barter 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

808.506 

Vanadium:  National  stockpile 

-.V».O0O 

U,  lOft.SfiO 

Veftetable  tannin  eitract,  chestnut:  Na- 
tional stockpile 

12.Wtt 

Vecetable   tannin    extract,    quebracho: 
National  stockpile 

19.  :>57 

VeceUbto  tannin  extract,'  wattle'   Na- 
tional stockpile _ 

do 

Short   ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

618 

Zinc: 

364,176,300 
79, 501,  800 

364.176,300 
79, 501, 400 

1,256, 163 
323,807 

1.260,103 
831.806 

SuDDke  mental —  barter 

-400 

-2 

Total 

443, 768, 100 

710,600 
624,200 

443,767,700 

710.600 
592.800 

-400 

l,S8a0B0 

16,533 
10.562 

l,S8a067 

16.533 
10,021 

-2 

178.000 

1,402.057 

Zirconium   ore,    baddeleylte:    National 
stockpile 

16.  .-33 

Zirconium  ore,  circon:  National  stockpile 

-31.400 

-681 

iao2i 

Total: 

National  stockpile 

6,075,719,400 

62,900 

.  1.478,300.900 

.  1, 189, 096, 823 

6,060,095.200 

-6.624,200 

-62.900 

+339.000 

+  12.202.066 

Federal  Facilitiee  Comoration 

_^_,, . 

1,478,639,900 
1,  201, 298, 909 

SuDDlem^n  tal —  barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials 

8,743,180,023 

8.749,034,009 

+5,853,tm 

1 

1 

>  Maximum  objectives  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  96-96b).  The 
present  objectives  represent  quantities  of  materials  estimated  to  be  ne&'ssary  in  the 
event  of  a  3- year  war  in  which  oversea.^  source  would  not  be  available. 


«  .Not  in  excess  of  maximtm:!  objective. 
•  No  pre^'nt  objective. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Sersices  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Tablb  2.—Agrieultw*t  e^mmoditie*  in  price-support  inmntory,  March  1962  {shovnng  by  commodity  net  change  diu-ing  tke  month  in  terms 
_^^_^__________^_^_____^_^^^____ of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Oomjlinltty 


BwiccoRunodttlM: 

Cora 

Commeal -. 

Cotton,  extra-lone  stai^v. 

Cotton,  npland. 

Peanuts,  sheilad 

Klce,  milled — , 

Kice,  rough 

Whoat- _ ►. 

\V)u>Al,  rolled f. 

ts  heat  flour. ,. 


t 


Total,  basic  ootnmodl^Oi 


designated  nonbasle  oommuIItiM: 

Barley 

(IralaiortbnB 

MUk  and  bottwlM: 

Buttv 

Cbeen 

MiBt.dfM 

Oatt 

Hya 

Tung  oil 


|.... 


Total).  dMigaatad  oont>Mlc  eommodltJw. 


Other  nonba.^ic  commodltiet: 

Braa'«,  dry,  edible 

Soybeans 

Turpyotlna 

Vegatabla  oil  piaduuti 


Total,  otber  nodbaslc  cammoditte. 
Total,  ogrlcultural  ooanodttla 


Ooet  ralne 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1908 


$1.488, 880, 807 


4. 

346^ 

X 
S, 


380^101 

278,606 
543,418 
740,678 
873,906 
330,804 


6.220 


8,884.( 


,470 


38,082,467 
887,  n,  816 

14<  810^480 

22.800,338 

67,048.370 

4. 477, 001 

8.101.086 

at  667 


87T,0M,ff7 


1003.636 


007,030 
161^710 


a.ui,oos 


4.746,6I1,< 


End  of  month. 
Mar.  81,  1902 


81. 100. 047,  804 


4. 137, 340 

346,273,034 

653,133 

1.078.064 

4,082.786 

2. 121^  080. 646 

920 


3.647.082.804 


27,433,048 
fiM^M8, 788 

108,884.488 

35.088,838 

71,360,406 

4,701707 

8.183.866 


88X688.870 


1.002,377 

3,098 

007.080 

X  410. 088 


0,38^  804 


4.486,017,888 


Net  change 
during  month 


-8290,241,043 
-644 

-111.862 
-6.672 

+109.  ns 

-771.014 
-900,120 

-38,6001849 

+920 

-5.226 


-317, 07^  686 


-1.569,819 
-SO,  678, 538 

+10,634,019 

+3.360,606 

+4,202,006 

+236,106 

-^6^o 

-22,667 


+4. 963. 383 


-101,366 
+^008 


+*: 


-i-a.ua,  101 


-308.864,101 


QoantUy 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushel .. ... 

Pound 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

Hundredweight. 

do 

Bushel -'_ 

Pound 

do 


Bushel 

Hundred  welfht. 

Pound 

. do 

do i 

Busbal 

do 

Pound..... 


Huadredwetgfat. 

Buabel 

Oalhm 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1002 


1. 194, 244, 317 

16.000 

11,388 

1.448.887 

8,425.400 

280;  830 

1.318^887 

1.088.661,806 

~08,"io6 


33.695.422 
330,562.973 

338,  767, 070 

68.506.364 

004,086,345 

7.30,406 

a.3a.3M 

MV,016 


884,407 


1.730,744 
849,066 


End  of  month. 
Mar.  31, 1962 


181.259,200 


14.806 

1.44^637 

6,607,406 

200.043 

1. 013. 284 

1,078,743,088 

9,880 


Net  cbanga 

during 
month 


-212, 966. 057 
-15,900 


32,002,180 
310, 842, 615 

271,040,979 
67.011,190 

435,091,840 
7,616,800 
8. 388.408 


820,014 
884 

1.730,744 
18,612.036 


-80 

+2,171.007 

-80.277 

-306.353 

-11.800,117 

+9taoo 

-96.100 


-1.603.342 
-9,730.888 

+8X873.000 

-i-8.442.842 

+30.136.601 

+378.806 

-5.770 

-107.  U6 


'+i7,"783,'«l 


Source:  Compfled  ihun  ^tporU  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tablx  3. — Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  March  196i 
(Shewing  by  item  r^et  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Ittfai 


CM]  dafcnsi  stockpile,  rvpartment  of  nefcnae: 

Fnginaering  stockpile  Urmrtne  generaton.  pumpa, 
rhiorinators,  purifiers,  |>ipe  and  Sttlngs). 

Chemical  and  liiolothcal equipment 

Kadiuloglcal  equipment,.. 


Total. 


CivU  defense  medical  stockpile,  Uepartinoit  of  Health, 

EducutiuD,  and  Welfare: 
Mciltial  bulk  stocks  ant  a.«oclated  Items  at  cfvll 

fiefense  moHllMtion  w  wehonirs. 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  ntioiufactuier  locations 

Civil  defense  emereency  lofspitalu 

Kfulenlshment  units  (^U)ctional  assemblies  other 

than  hospitals). 

Total L|..„ 

Total,  civil  defense  ^ipptles  and  equipment 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1. 1062 


$10, 106, 116 

X  088, 338 
X«27,108 


21, 901, 644 


111.274,113 

6.61^.069 
38,451.544 
15,516,612 


170,780,068 


102.353,302 


End  of  month. 
Mar.  31,  1962 


$1^080,177 

XaB8,875 
X66Qi6ae 


21,660,800 


113,867.174 

6,650,114 

38,476,730 
14,172.226 


172,072,362 


103, 741,  S12 


Net  diange 

during  month 


-125,930 

-10,400 
+123,316 


+77.  910 


+2,592,761 

+86,026 

+26,195 

-1,344.387 


+1, 811, 504 


+1,880,510 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


lO-mUe  units 

(•) 


(') 

O 
Each 

(') 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1062 


1.180 


End  of  month. 
Mar.  31,  1902 


Net  change 
during 
month 


■  Composite  groups  of  mi  cy  diderent  items. 

Source:  Compiled  from  2tportt  submitted  by  tb^  Department  of  Pcfense  and  Cepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wclbre. 

Table  4. —  Machirn -tools  inrentories,$farch  1969  {showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  morUk  in  terms  of  eori  value  and  quantity) 


'■. 

B 

J 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

n 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Mar.  1,  1962 

End  of  month. 
Mar.  31,  1962 

Net  change 
during  month 

Uhit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

mooth. 
Mar.  1,  1062 

End  of  month. 
Mar  81. 1002 

Net  change 
during 
moBth 

I>efen«>  Prodnction  Act: 
On  lease 

$3,966,100 
38,700 

$3,  966. 100 
40.100 

Tool 

do    . 

182 
7 

182 

7 

Ob  loan 

+$1,400 

^ 

do 

Total 

4,004,800 

4,006,200 

+1.400 

180 

189 

do. 

do.. 

do 

do 

....  do 

National  Industrial  RcaerTe  Act: 

In -storage „ 

On  louse 

84,506,000 

27,500 

786,200 

2,733,500 

8X764,000 

27,600 

724.900 

3,243,500 

-1,754,300 

-M.'SOO" 

+510, 000 

T.O.. 

80 
880 

7,780 

83 

838 

-300 

On  loan  to  other  agenciap..!* 

On  loan  to  school  pfograna 

-3 
+140 

Total 

88.066.100 

86.750.500 

-1.3M.00O 

8.710 

8,663 

-153 

Total,  machine  tooli.ii_. 

do.... 

02.050,900 

ga  756.  700 

-1.303.300 

8,005 

8,752 

-163 

Source:  Compiled  from  rsporta  submitted  by  the  General  Ser^ioes  Administretlon. 
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STEATECIC  AND  CKmCAL  MATEaiALS 

National  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  making  purchases  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  providing 
for  their  storage,  security,  and  maintenance. 
These  functions  are  performed  in  accordance 
with  directives  issued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  The  act  also 
provides  for  the  transfer  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such 
other  agencies  and  are  required  to  meet  the 
stockpile  objectives  established  by  CEP.  In 
addition,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion is  responsible  for  disposing  of  those 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  OEP 
determines  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  19,  1959  (24 
P.R.  10300).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
tilso  to  Defense  Production  Act  inventories. 

Tin  received  from.  Federal  Facilities  Corpora- 
tion 

Public  Law  608,  84th  Congress  (50  U.S.C. 
98  note) ,  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texas  City, 
Tex.,  from  June  30,  1956,  until  January  31, 
1967.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  by  rea- 
son of  such  extension  should  be  transferred 
to   the   General    Services    Administration. 

Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Sxecutlve  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the 
General  Services  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  make  pxirchases  of,  or  commitments 
to,  purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other 
materials,  for  Government  use  or  resale,  Ln 
order  to  expand  productive  capacity  and 
supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or  com- 
mitments. Such  functions  are  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  programs  certified  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OKP  (32A  C.PJl..  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)  the 
General  Services  Administration  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
materials  placed  In  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile. Section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  (7  U.8.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  products, 
unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by 
section  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1704(b) ) .  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  have  been  or  may  be  so  acquired,  the 
materials  obtained  under  the  programs  estab- 
lished pxirsuant  to  the  Domestic  Tungsten, 
Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columblum-Tan- 
talum  Production  and  Purchase  Act  of  1966 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2191-95),  which  terminated 
December  31,  1958,  have  been  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  as  authorized 
by  the  provisions  of  said  Production  and 
Purchase  Act. 

AOKICXTLTTTRAL    COMMODITICS 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  operations  are   carried   out 
under  the  charter  powers   (15  U.S.C.  714  of 


the  Comm<xllty  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421),  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  1741). 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442) .  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
res{>ect  to  certain  tSTpes  of  tobacco,  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  JxUy  28.  1945,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1312).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  Is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — corn,  cot- 
ton, wheat  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and 
specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products 
of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1968,  as  producers  of  corn  voted 
In  favor  of  the  new  price-support  program 
for  corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price  sup- 
port Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
grain  sorghums.  Price  support  fir  wool  and 
mohair  is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing 
year  ending  March  31,  1962.  Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities 
Is  discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the 
price  of  cither  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is 
supported,  the  price  of  the  other  must  be 
supported  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  market.  This  program  may  also 
Include  operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of 
or  aid  in  the  removal  or  disposition  of  sur- 
plus agrlcxiltural  conunodltles  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  In  ex- 
cess of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  in  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  incentive  ]3ayment« 
based  on  marketings.  The  producer's  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available 
during  the  same  period  that  loans  are  avail- 
able. By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a 
producer  receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the 
Corporation  any  quantity  of  the  commodity 
which  he  may  elect  within  the  maximum 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendl- 
txires  is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  under  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  commodi- 
ties pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the 
expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of  making 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  conunodltles. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  in  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  in  compliance  with  sections 
202.  407,  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691), 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  title  n 
of  the  Agricult\iral  Act  of  1966,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19,  1958. 
in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
the  act  of  September  21,  1959.  with  regard  to 
sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas. 


CIVIL    DXrXNSS     KVmSMB    AND    KQUtPMKNT 

Cjfil  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts-  this 
stockpiling  program  pursiiant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  8l8t  Congress.  a« 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  moat  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  in 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  in 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 

As  authorized  under  Public  Law  930,  Slst 
Congress,  and  following  the  intent  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1,  1958.  the  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Emerg«>ncy  Planning  has  delegitted 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  direct 
operation  of  the  medical  supply  portion  of 
the  OEP  stockpile.  The  warehousing  of  the 
medical  stockpile  is  principally  within  the 
OEP  warehouse  system;  In  addition,  the 
medical  stockpile  Includes  a  program  de- 
signed to  pre-posltlon  emergency  hospitals 
and  other  treatment  units  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHIMK    TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capacity.  In  accordance  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  policies  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
General  Services  Administration  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  national  indus- 
trial reserve  equipment  transferred  to  GSA 
under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948  (60  U.S.C.  451-462) . 


Statement    by    Senatok    Btko    or    Virginia 

STEATECIC     AND     CSmCAL     MATEKIALS 

The  cost  value  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  Increased  by  $5,853,986  during 
March  1963,  from  •8.743,180,023  to  •8.749.- 
034.009. 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  the 
national  stockpile,  the  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation  tin  inventory,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Inventory,  and  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile. 

The  President,  on  January  31,  1963,  said 
excesses  in  the  inventories  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  should  be  reduced.  Net 
changes  in  these  inventories  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  as  officially  reported  in 
terms  of  cost  value  are  summarized  as 
follows : 


Stratetric  iinil  crltk-.O  inut4>rial5  stockpiles 


National  sU'Okplle 

Fi'dcrul  Facilities  rorporatlon 

Dpfense  proluotion 

Supplemental,  barter... 

Total 


Cost  value  (thouaanda) 


FeW.  1,  iflfii  I  .Mar.  1.  196i>     Mar.  31.  \mi 


16.  (183.  4K2 

1.634 

1.480, 1'iO 

I.17«,51() 


8.741,746 


Net  chaxxe. 

Feb.  1 
.Mar.  31,196.' 


16.075. 719 

63 

1,478.301 

1,18U.O07 


8,743,180 


|B,Om,OW 


1.478,640 
1,201.2W 


-$14,387 

-1,634 

-1.48n 

+24.  7J» 


8,740.084 


+7,  •am 


There  has  been  a  net  Increase  of  $7.3  mil- 
lion in  the  cost  value  of  materials  in  stra- 


tegic and  critical  Inventories  since  January 
31,   when   the  President  said  It  should   ba 
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reduced.  This  Increase  has  resulted  largely 
from  net  additions  tmder  the  supplemental - 
barter  program. 

There  wae  a  net  Increase  of  •13.6  million 
under  the  supplemental-barter  program  in 
February  and  another  net  increase  of  912.2 
million  in  March.  TTiere  wa«  a  small  net 
Increase  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
program  In  March,  but  there  was  a  net 
decrease  In  this  program  during  February. 

The  increases  in  tho  supplemental-barter 
inventories  more  than  offset  substantial  net 
decrciaaea  during  both  February  and  March 
In  the  national  stockpile  and  the  Federal 
facUltlea  In  inventory  (which  was  reduced 
to  zero  In  March) . 

Maximum  Chieetivea 

Overall  there  are  9H  materials  stockpiled 
In  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories 
Maximum  objectlvea — in  terms  of  volume- 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  98  mate- 
rials. Of  these  76  materials,  66  were  stock- 
piled In  exceaa  of  maximum  objectlvea.  as 
of  February  1;  66  wer«  atockplled  In  exceaa 
of  maximum  objectives,  as  of  March  1;  and 
66  were  stockpiled  In  excess  of  maximum 
objectives,  as  of  March  $1. 

During  the  3-monili  period  (February- 
March)  exceaaea  over  the  objectives  have 
been  Increased  In  21  materlala.  and  decreased 
In  28  materials;  and  t^ey  have  remained  un- 
changed In  17  materials. 

Materials  in  which  excesses  over  objectives 
have  been  increased  ai  bstantially  in  volume 
since  February  include  various  forms  of 
bauxite,  manganese,  chrome  and  mica.  In- 
dustrial diamonds  and  bismuth.  Materials 
In  which  excesses  over  objectives  have  been 
aubstanttally  reduced  hlnce  February  Include 
rubber,  nickel,  cordagti  fibers,  castor  oil.  co- 
balt, and  feathers  and  down.  Only  one  ma- 
terial— cordage  fibers,  alaal — which  exceeded 
the  objective  on  Ftbruary  1,  haa  been 
brought  within  Its  objctctlve. 

OTHXE    FEDEKAL    STOCKPILES 

In  addition  to  so-called  strategic  and  criti- 
cal items,  the  Federal  Government  stock- 
piles other  materials,  including  agricultural 
surpluses  under  the  price  support  program, 
machine  tools,  and  otril  defense  sxipplles 
and  equipment. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  stockpiled  in 
these  inventories  on  Murh  31  totaled  •4.720.- 
445,870.  On  March  1  they  toUled  •5.029.- 
923.661.  The  reduction  during  March  was 
$309,477,761. 

The  total  coat  value  of  all  materials  in  all 
of  these  stockpiles,  including  the  strategic 
and  critical  inventories,  on  March  31  was 
$13,469,479,879,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
$13,773,103,684  on  Maich  1.  The  overaU  net 
reduction  during  March  was  •303,623.805. 

Increases  and  decreases  in  the  cost  value 
of  Federal  stockplhi  Inventories  during 
March,  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Noneasential  Federal  Ex- 
pendltiires  from  official  reports,  are  sum- 
marized aa  followa: 


Major  ratetrorirc 


Strategic  and  Critical  mate 
rials 

-^Kricultural  comniodiUM 
Price  support  proeram.... 

V  ivil  delpiwe  supplies  and 
equipment  (under  Depart  • 
mente  of  Defense  ana 
llealtb.  Education,  and 
WplCare)... 

Machine  tools  (and(ir"tb(<' 
iVfenae  Production  Act 
and  the  National  Indos- 
Irial  Reoerve  Act) 


Total,  all  Inventories.. 


Cost  value,  March  1962 


Net  change 
durinx 
month 


+$A,8SS,886 


Total,  end 
of  month 


$8,740,034,000 
4, 435, 047,  SM 


+  1,380,510       103,711.812 


-1.303,900         m,  766, 700 


-303,623,805 


13, 400, 479, 870 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Philip  D.  Sprouse.  of  Tennessee,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOB   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AncxN)  : 

8.  3475.  A  bUl  to  provide  further  for  coop- 
eration with  States  in  administration  and 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Taluaooe  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
8.  8476.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota to  Lake  Francis  Case;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By     Mr.     MORSE     (for     himself,    Mr. 
AncxN,  Mr.  BV8H.  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Claek.  Mr.  Coopeb,  Mr. 
DooD,   Mr.   Oeuenino,  Mr.   Metcalt, 
Mr.     Peoutt.     By|r.     Randolph.     Mr. 
Scott,   and    Mr.    Williams   of   New 
Jersey)  : 
S.  3477.  A  bill  to  promote  the  security  and 
welfare  of   the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  a  program  to  assist  the  aev- 
eral  Statea  in  further  developing  their  pro- 
grams    of     general     university      extension 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mosse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
8.3478.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Perry's  Victory  and  International  Peace  Me- 
morial National  Monument,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HICKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
8.  3479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
trymen,  owners,  and  assignees  of  farm  units 
on  the  Third  Division  Irrigation  District, 
Rlverton  Reclamation  Project,  Wyoming;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Hickxt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.3480.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  fire-fighting  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    BEALL     (for     himself,    Mr. 
DwoESHAK.  Mr.   BuTLEa,   Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cape- 
BABT,    and    Mr.    Youno    of    North 
Dakota) : 
S  J.  Res.  205.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  offering  of  pray- 
er in  public  schools:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Beall  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION— PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  356)  to  provide  for  freedom  of 
prayer,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


COOPERATION  WITH  STATES  IN  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
LAWS 

Ml-.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken!  .  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  State  departments  of  agriculture. 
or  other  State  agencies,  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  Federal  laws 
within  the  Secretary's  area  of  responsi- 
bility, whenever  he  deems  it  feasible  and 
in  the  public  interest.  This  is  to  be  done, 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
agreements  with  State  departments  of 
agriculture  for  such  cooperation  will 
avoid  duplication  of  functions,  facili- 
ties anil  personnel,  and  attain  closer  co- 
ordination smd  greater  effectiveness  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws. 

Though  nothing  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  "affect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  imder  any 
Federal  law,"  or  change  the  present  re- 
lationship between  the  Secretary  in  his 
authority  to  cooperate  with  State  or 
other  agencies,  under  existing  provisions 
of  law.  it  is  believed  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  clarifying  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  expressed  in  scores 
of  statutes  passed  over  a  period  of  many 
decades  in  the  fields  of  marketing  agri- 
cultural products,  the  control  or  eradi- 
cation of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
pests,  and  in  the  regulatory  procedures 
to  CM:complish  the  desired  objectives  of 
both  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  I  have 
introduced  this  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  whose  executive 
committee  has  worked  out  the  exact 
terms  of  the  measure  with  the  Greneral 
Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  and  members  of 
his  immediate  staff,  as  well  as  with  the 
heads  of  many  of  the  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  give  leader- 
ship in  a  movement  toward  closer  coop- 
eration between  regulatory  and  service 
agencies  in  agriculture,  both  Federal  and 
State;  that  it  will  serve  to  inspire  the 
States,  which  have  lagged  in  their  re- 
sponsibilities, to  strengthen  their  laws, 
regulations  and  personnel,  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  a  "State 
agency  which  has  adequate  facilities, 
I>ersonnel.  and  procedures"  may  be  con- 
tracted with  by  the  Secretary  to  assist 
"in  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  Federal  laws  and  regulations"  to  the 
extent  and  manner  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  pnd  in  the  public  interest. 
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Congressional  leadership,  backed  by  the 
Secretary,  may  well  lead  to  a  saving  of 
Federal  funds  and  of  the  resources  of 
most  of  our  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3475)  to  provide  further 
for  cooperation  with  States  in  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  certain  Fed- 
eral laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talmadck 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Aiken),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  CON- 
CEPT—AN ACT  OP  JUSTIFIED 
FAITH  IN  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  America's  great  and 
unique  system  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  act  that  called 
them  into  existence. 

My  own  personal  indebtedness  to  these 
Institirtlons  is  considerable.  Early  in 
my  life,  when  the  foundations  are  laid. 
I  was  granted  both  degrees  and  faculty 
positions  by  two  of  these  institutions — 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  institutions  are  glad 
to  have  had  me  as  a  student  and  a 
teacher,  but  I  know  that  I  am  Indeed 
fortvmate  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  teach  at  them.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  had  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  and  cooperate  with  the 
outstanding  programs  at  the  land -grant 
imiversity  in  my  home  State — Oregon 
State,  at  Corvallis — as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  its  sister  institution  in  Eugene  and 
in  my  later  public  career. 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  Paris  in 
1780,  crusty  John  Adams  once  wrote: 

The  science  of  government  It  \a  my  duty 
to  study,  more  than  all  other  sciences;  the 
arts  of  legislation  and  administration  and 
negotiation  ought  to  take  place  of,  Indeed  to 
exclude,  in  a  manner,  all  other  arts.  I  must 
study  politics  and  war  that  my  sons  have 
liberty  to  study  mathematics  and  philosophy. 
My  sons  ought  to  study  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  geography,  natural  history,  and 
naval  architecture,  navigation,  commerce, 
and  agriculture.  In  order  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry,  music, 
architecture,  statuary,  tapestry,  and  porce- 
lain. 

The  colleges  in  America  100  years  ago 
and  earlier  were  equipped  to  serve  the 
first  need  listed  by  America's  second 
President — the  need  to  produce  civil 
leaders  capable  of  guiding  this  upstart 
young  democracy  through  the  early 
difficult  years  of  its  audacious  experi- 
ment in  self-government.  As  evidence 
of  this,  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
these  institutions  produced  such  people 
as  Adams  himself.  Hamilton.  Jefferson, 
and  Madison— each  a  giant  in  the  days 
when  America  needed  giants. 

But  these  institutions  were  not 
equipped  to  undertake  the  second  need 
in  Adams'  list — the  need  to  provide  aca- 
demic support  for  the  growing  commer- 
cial and  democratic  imperatives  of  the 
country.  America  100  years  ago  was 
not  the  America  that  John  Adams  knew. 


The  period  of  political  and  social  con- 
solidation following  the  defeat  of  the 
British  at  Yorktown  bad  served  its  pur- 
pose. Now  the  country  was  ready  to 
move  forward,  despite  the  tragic  inter- 
necine violence  that  erupted  in  April 
1861  at  Fort  Sumter. 

Oil  had  been  discovered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, £Uid  gold  and  silver  In  the  West- 
em  States.  People  were  becoming 
aware  of  the  vastness  and  fertility  of 
the  xmcultivated  lands  lying  beyond  the 
settled  coastal  areas.  The  impact  of 
science  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people.  People  were 
optimistic,  restless.  "Progress,"  Herbert 
Spencer  had  written,  "is  not  an  accident, 
but  a  necessity."  and  the  American 
people  were  anxious  to  get  on  with  the 
job.  These  forces  produced  a  new  and 
different  kind  of  aristocrat — the  farmer, 
the  woodsman,  the  merchant,  the  miner, 
the  manufacturer. 

These  new  aristocrats,  however,  were 
singularly  disadvantaged.  They  were 
proud  of  the  progress  they  had  made. 
They  were  proud  of  their  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  and  courage.  But  no- 
where in  the  country  were  there  educa- 
tional institutions  to  teach,  improve,  and 
dignify  the  processes  through  which  they 
hid  made  these  gains.  They  had  faith 
in  education.  They  believed  firmly  that 
democracy  depended  fundamentally 
upon  education.  But  nowhere  in  the 
country  were  there  colleges  to  meet  these 
needs.  Nowhere  were  there  colleges  for 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  only  1  or 
2  young  men  out  of  each  100  were 
actually  enrolled  in  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, and  the  percentage  was  declining. 
The  programs  available  were  even  more 
restrictive  than  the  opportunity  for  col- 
lege going.  Essentially  only  one  cur- 
riculum was  offered,  and  within  it.  prac- 
tically no  variations  were  permitted. 
Every  student  in  any  one  class  attended 
the  same  recitation  at  the  same  hour  as 
every  other  student.  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
academic  fare,  and  it  was  possible  to  get 
a  college  preparation  for  only  four  pro- 
fessions— law,  medicine,  the  ministry, 
and  teaching. 

In  passing  the  Morrill  Act  to  change 
all  this,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  displayed  statesmanship  that  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  in  this  country  or 
anywhere  else.  In  giving  the  U.S.  col- 
leges not  just  for  a  handful  of  highly 
selected  civic  leaders  and  practitioners 
in  three  or  four  traditional  professions 
but  for  all  the  people  in  the  work  in 
which  they  would  actually  make  their 
careers,  that  beleaguered  Congress  also 
gave  us  a  tremendous  reaffirmation  of 
the  basic  democratic  faith  in  people  and 
in  their  ability  to  become  more  effective 
citizens  and  more  effective  human  be- 
ings. And  even.  I  might  add,  faith  in 
people  to  nm  their  own  institutions 
wisely.  Through  the  Morrill  Act.  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  giving  aid 
to  higher  education  for  a  century  with- 
out a  single  <<uspicion  of  control  over  the 
programs  offered,  a  fact  that  should  be 
studied  well  by  some  uninformed  critics 
of  Federal  aid  today. 

That  act  of  faith,  taken  during  some 
of  the  most  difficult  days  of  the  Civil 


War.  has  done  more  than  given  us  the 
right  to  study  the  arts  most  commonly 
associated  with  the  good  life.  It  has  also 
given  us  Uie  wealth  and  the  leisure  that 
make  it  possible  to  do  so.  But  it  has 
given  us  responsibilities — the  responsi- 
bility of  learning  to  make  wise  use  of  our 
material  and  temporal  surpluses,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  other  coimtries 
how  to  overcome  the  deplorable  living 
conditions  that  blight  the  lives  and  de- 
stroy the  dignity  of  well  over  half  the 
people  of  the  world,  the  I'esponsibility  of 
learning  how  to  live  with  the  gains  that 
we  have  realized  from  this  investment  in 
people. 

If  experience  is  any  Indication,  we 
know  that  we  can  count  on  these  land- 
grant  institutions — these  people's  col- 
leges— to  meet  this  new  challenge  with 
the  same  dedication,  wisdom,  and  vigor 
with  which  they  met  the  older  one. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  honoring  the 
land -grant  Idea  today  on  its  100  years 
of  educational  development.  At  this 
point  I  would  have  my  colleagues  con- 
sider one  further  aspect  of  that  develop- 
ment— the  general  university  extension 
programs  of  our  State  universities  and 
land-grant  institutions.  This  is  the 
program  which  keeps  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  touch  with  the  people  to- 
day through  provision  of  classes  in  a 
great  variety  of  disciplines  in  a  great 
many  of  our  smaller  towns  and  cities 
throughout  our  country.  By  virtue  of 
this  program  opportunities  are  provided 
to  men  and  women  of  all  ages  for  or- 
ganized study  in  many,  many  fields  of 
endeavor  to  their  own  intellectual  en- 
richment, and  to  the  enrichment  of  our 
culture  and  society  through  the  learning 
and  skills  they  thus  acquire. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
one  solid  domestic  recognition  we  could 
give  to  our  land-grant  concept  on  its 
century  of  achievement  would  be  to  com- 
memorate that  event  by  enacting  a 
measure  designed  to  strengthen  the  work 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  university 
extension  field  by  providing  a  modest 
program  of  Federal  grant  assistance  to 
assist  the  States  in  their  projects. 

The  program  is  a  modest  one;  $20,000 
a  year  would  be  allotted  to  each  State  as 
a  floor  amount  for  a  4-year  program. 
Supplementing  this  basic  allotment,  a  $8 
million  authorization  per  year  for  4  years 
would  be  provided.  The  amounts  ap- 
propriated of  the  yearly  authorization 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  upon 
a  straight  population  formula  basis  with 
50-50  matching  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  bill 
and  an  explanation  of  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
The  bill  (S.  3477)  to  promote  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  several  States  in 
further  developing  their  programs  of 
general  university  extension  education, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Labor  anc  Public  Welfaie.  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rfpresentative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a8$embled. 

BHOKi'  trn.K 
Section   1.  This  Act  ouiy  be  cited  as  the 
General    University    Bztenslon     Education 
Act  of  1963".  ( 

riNOINOa    AND    DECLAHATION    Or    FtntPOSE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Cong^eBs  hereby  finds  that 
the  continuing  security  and  defense  of  this 
Nation  requires  the  luUest  development  of 
« the  Intellectual  resources  and  technical 
sicllls  of  its  people,  and  it  Is  therefore  es- 
sential to  disseminate  to  the  people  the  new 
Itnowledge  and  technical  information  being 
developed  through  retiearch  and  study. 

(b)  The  Congreas  lurther  finds  that  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  resulting 
from  such  fsctors  as  unemployment  caused 
by  technological  changes,  and  mobility  of 
our  population,  and  their  attendant  prob- 
lems, and  the  increasing  amount  of  personal 
time  available  to  large  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation, make  It  essential  to  the  general 
welfare  that  solutions  to  problems  resulting 
from  such  factors  developed  by  our  scientists 
and  scholars  be  made  directly  available  to 
people  confronted  by  them  and  those  who 
are  training  others  to  cope  with  theee  prob- 
lems. 

(c)  The  Congress,  thorefcre.  declares  it  to 
be  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  several  States  In  the 
further  development  of  their  publicly  sup- 
ported general  university  extension  educa- 
tion programs  which  it  determines  offer  great 
promise  in  promoting  the  .security,  defense, 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  by  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  land -gran  t^  colleges 
and  State  universities  beyond  their  .imme- 
diate campuses.  A  ''^^ 

INSTrrUTIONAi  CONTKOl   DNIMPAI»ED:-'1>W}7 
GRAMS    tJNDEB    OTHE3I    ACTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  offlcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  impose  any 
requirements  or  condition  with,  respect  to, 
the  personnel,  currlculiun,  metl^ods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  of  iaiiy  educa- 
tional Institution. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  alter,  dupli- 
cate, or  supersede  programs  authorized  under  . 
the  Act  of  February  38,  1917  (Smith-Hughes  j 
Vocational  Education  Act ) ,  as  amended 
(20  U.8.C.  11  and  the  following);  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946;  or  any  other 
I'ederal  law  for  vocational  education,  or 
the  Act  of  May  8.  10U  (Smith-Lever  Act), 
as  amended  (7  VSC.  341-348).  providing 
for  cooperative  extension  work  in  subjects 
relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

DEfTNinONS 

Stc.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "SUte"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  The  term  "land-grant  college"  means 
any  college,  university,  or  other  Institution 
of  higher  e<lucatlon  entlUed  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1862.  as  amended  (7 
use.  301-308). 

(c)  The  term  "SUte  university"  means 
(1)  any  college  or  university  which  was 
founded  wholly  or  In  part  upon  land  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  State  In  which  such 
college  or  university  U  located  upon  admis- 
sion of  such  State  to  the  Union;  or  (2)  a 
university  In  a  State  which  Is  designated  by 
law  or  other  appropriate  authority  of  such 
State  as  a  State  unlveraaty  and  Is  supported 
in  whole  or  In  part  from  State  tax  revenues. 

(d)  The  term  "general  university  exten- 
sion education  program"  means  educational 
activities  which  are   (1)    offered  In  subject 


matter  fields  represented  by  the  members 
of  the  faculty  of  a  land-grant  college  or 
State  university,  (3)  of  college  level,  or 
above,  as  determined  by  the  land-grant 
college  or  State  university  offering  such 
educational  activities,  and  (3)  for  the  bene- 
fit of  persons  above  the  usual  age  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  who  are  not  at- 
tending any  institution  of  higher  education 
as  regular  full-time  students. 

(e)  The  term  'Commissioner"  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(f )  The  term  "certified  institution"  means 
any  land-grant  college  or  State  university 
which  Is  designated  to  participate  in  carry- 
ing oit  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  pro- 
vided In  section  e(a)  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AirrHORIZED:     ALLOTMKirr 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $9,020,000  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  making 
grants  for  the  development  of  general  uni- 
versity extension  education  programs  In  the 
several  States  as  provided  in  thU  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  $20,000  to  each  State 
which  has  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 6(c).  The  amoimt  remaining  from 
such  s\mis  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  making  the  aUotment  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  allotted  among 
such  States  so  that  each  such  State  Is 
allotted  an  amount  under  this  sentence 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remain- 
ing amount  as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  such 
States.  The  population  of  each  State  and 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Allotments  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  sums  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963.  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  June  30.  1964. 

cBKTinxo  nfsnruTioMs;  state  plans 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  by  appropriate  action  of  a  com- 
petent State  body,  offlcer,  or  agency  (1)  des- 
ignate one  or  more  land-grant  coUeges  or 
State  universities,  or  both,  which  are  located 
In  such  State  as  certified  institutions  to 
participate  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  In  such  State,  and  (2)  transmit 
to  the  Commissioner  the  names  of  such 
certified   Institutions. 

(b)  The  certified  Institution  or  Institu- 
tions In  each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  a  State  plan   which — 

(1)  sets  forth  the  general  university  ex- 
tension education  program  for  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act  will  be  used 
exclusively; 

(3)  (A)  If  there  Is  only  one  certified  Insti- 
tution In  the  State,  provides  that  it  will  be 
the  sole  agency  for  administering  such  plan, 
or  (B)  If  there  are  two  or  more  certified 
Institutions  In  the  State  (1)  provides  for 
coordinated  administration  by  such  Insti- 
tutions of  such  plan,  (U)  sets  fc»^  the  geo- 
graphic areas  in  the  State  which  each  Insti- 
tution wUI  operate  In  and  the  subject  matter 
fields  that  will  be  taught  In  each  area 
by  each  Institution  under  the  program  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
and  (111)  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which 
funds  aUotted  to  the  State  under  section 
5(b)   wlU  be  shared  by  such  Institutions; 

(3)  sets  forth  procedures  toe  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  aocoimtlng  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assiire  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
require  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 


(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  apjH'ove  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b). 

PATKEMT 

Sec.  7.  Prom  a  State's  aUotments  under 
section  5(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shaU  from  time  to  time  during  the 
period  such  allotments  are  available  for  pay- 
ment, pay  to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  general 
extension  education  program  set  forth  In  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  6(c);  ex- 
cept that  no  State  shall  receive  payments 
under  this  section  for  any  period  In  excess  of 
Its  allotments  for  such  period  under  section 
5(b). 

REPORT     ' 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  program  carried  on  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  certified  Institu- 
tion or  Institutions  submitting  the  plan  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opporlninlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  certified  Institution  or  institution 
administering  a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  Act,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  6(b) ,  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  certified 
Institution  (H-  institutions  that  the  State 
win  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate 
In  the  program  under  this  Act  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
faUure  to  comply. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commlsslpner's  final  action  vrlth 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  Act,  or  with  respect  to  his 
final  action  under  section  9(b),  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  certified 
Institution  or  one  of  the  certified  institu- 
tions administering  the  plan  (if  more  than 
one)  Is  located,  a  jietltion  for  review  of  such 
action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commissioner  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commissioner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
action. 

( b )  Upon  the  fiUng  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently. 
The  findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
facte,  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereujxjn  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  rectwd  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(c)  Tlie  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sections 
1391  and  1254  of  title  28.  United  Stat^  Code. 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
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ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 

Commissioner's  action. 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Morse  is  as  follows: 
Bkiet  Explanation  ot  Bnx  To  P«ovn«  Oin- 

lEAL   UNIVERSTTT  EXTENSION   AID  PSOCKAM 

1.  WHAT    IS     THE     PtJRPOSK     Or    THX     BILL? 

Piu-poae  of  the  bill  Is  ta  establish  a  pub- 
licly supported  program  of  general  extension, 
to  be  operated  by  State  universities  and 
land-grant  resources  by  bringing  old  and 
new  knowledge  In  programs  of  adult  educa- 
tion to  Individuals  and  groups  In  their  local 
communities. 

2.  IS  THEEE  A  NEED  FOB  SUCH  LEGISLATION? 

Technical  and  social  change  Is  occxirrlng 
at  an  astounding  pace.  On  the  International 
scene,  nations  and  peoples  hitherto  passed 
by,  now  assert  themselves  and  their  rights. 
Ofttlmes  their  ideas  and  Ideals  are  not  com- 
patible with  ours  nor  are  ours  with  theirs. 
Yet  the  United  States  Is  the  leader  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Our  course  of  action, 
set  In  the  democratic  manner.  Is  subject  to 
the  Insights  and  competences  of  the  people 
and  their  manifold  leadership.  This  calls 
for  educational  programs  of  International 
imderstandlng. 

At  the  national  level,  economic  and  social 
problems  become  Increasingly  complex. 
Automation  revolutionizes  Industrial  proc- 
esses; and  we  read,  for  example,  that  50  per- 
sons did  the  work  on  the  1960  census  that 
required  4,100  people  In  the  census  of  1950. 
The  shadow  of  technological  unemployment 
and  of  the  Industrially  depressed  area  Is  cast 
forward  to  the  years  ahead.  The  effects  can 
b«  foreseen:  Increased  leisure  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  retraining  programs — a 
coxirse  to  be  desired  rather  than  permanently 
higher  unemployment  costs. 

Another  trend — we  have  a  restless  people 
shifting  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities 
and  their  subxirbs.  (The  1960  censxis  shows 
56.1  million  In  the  cities,  51.6  million  In  sub- 
urbs, 50.7  million  In  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  21.5  million  on  farms.)  Urbani- 
zation brings  with  it  problems  of  land  use, 
town  planning,  human  relations,  taxation, 
community  development,  public  health,  em- 
ployment, and  many  others.  School  facili- 
ties become  dislocated  and  many  potentially 
able  out-of-school  youth  will  need  makeup 
educational  opportunities. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war — this  one  for 
the  minds  of  men.  In  World  War  n,  the 
colleges  were  called  on  to  do  a  crash  program 
for  industrial  production,  to  train  and  up- 
grade In  engineering,  science,  and  manage- 
ment. Certainly  Increased  educational  op- 
portunities for  adults  In  this  time  of  rapid 
technical  and  social  change  Is  a  preeminent 
requirement. 

An  outstandingly  successful  program  of 
adult  education  in  agricultural  and  home 
economics  extension  operated  in  the  past  45 
years  to  produce  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
in  agricultural  siirpluses.  Changed  condi- 
tions now  call  for  continuing  education  pro- 
grams of  a  different  character  stemming  from 
other  divisions  of  our  universities. 

S.    WHOM     WOULD    THX    PROGKAM     BPECITICALLT 
BENEITTT 

The  people  as  a  whole  and  the  national 
welfare. 

Workers  In  Industry — skilled  and  xm- 
skilled — by  providing  pert-time  education  to 
keep  abreast  of  technological  advances. 

University  alumni  and  professional  per- 
sons— keeping  up  to  date  with  scientific 
progress. 

Industrial  management — by  providing 
management  training  especially  for  small 
business. 

Organized  labor — by  providing  education 
for  responsible  leadership. 

Public  schools — by  cooperative  operation 
with  their  adult  education  programs:   and 


by  bringing  educational  programs  and  re- 
sults of  latest  research  to  teachers  In  service. 

Part-time  adult  students — by  providing 
college  credit  instruction  in  their  home  com- 
munities. 

Civic  leaders  and  groups — leadership  train- 
ing in  community  development  programs  for 
these  important  units  in  our  society:  pro- 
grams in  civic  literacy  and  public  responsi- 
bility also  provided. 

The  people  generally — with  courses  of  gen- 
eral education  and  those  of  a  cultural  nature. 

4.   HOW   IS  THX   PXOGSAIC  OPBLATCD? 

All  matters  having  to  do  with  administra- 
tion, selection  of  teaching  personnel,  cur- 
riculum, control  of  educational  methods 
used,  determination  of  course  content,  re- 
quirements for  participation  In  programs  by 
individuals  and  groups,  and  standards  of  In- 
struction, are  expUcltly  reserved  to  direction 
of  individual  States  in  their  State  institu- 
tions. 

This  local  control  is  customarily  supple- 
mented by  setting  up  advisory  groups  to 
help  in  the  direction  of  special  educational 
programs.  The  U.S.  OfBce  of  Education  acts 
frr  the  Federal  Government  Insofar  as  any 
national  rapervlslon  may  be  necessary. 
State  legislatures  decide  bow  the  appropria- 
tion should  be  divided  among  State  institu- 
tions. 

6.  WHAT  IS  THE  BASIS   FOB  THE   APPROPRIATION 

AUTBOSIZEOT 

The  bill  carries  an  annual  appropriation 
Of  $20,000  to  each  State  as  a  basic  appropri- 
ation for  these  activities.  In  addition,  there 
is  authorized  an  $8  million  appropriation  to 
be  divided  among  the  several  States  on  the 
basis  of  population.  In  order  to  secure  its 
share  of  the  latter  amount,  a  State  must 
provide  an  equal  matching  sum  from  avail- 
able sources. 

•  .    IN    WHAT   riELDS    WILL   EDUCATION    BE 
PROVIDED  T 

Programs  of  Instruction  may  be  offered  by 
institutions  in  any  field  of  subject  matter 
taught  therein,  or  in  which  research  Is  being 
carried  on. 

For  example,  if  a  State  university  offe*^ 
instruction  In  urban  planning  on  Its  campus, 
it  will  be  permitted  to  give  similar  instruc- 
tion In  the  community.  Duplication  of 
Instruction  authorized  by  the  cooperative 
agricultural  and  home  economics  extension 
legislation,  and  by  the  federally  financed 
vocational  education  programs,  la  not  per- 
mitted. 

7.  UNDER     WHAT     METHODS     CAN      INSTRUCTION 

BE    GIVEN? 

Teaching  can  be  carried  on  (college  credit 
or  noncredit)  in  formal  classes,  through 
correspondence  courses,  and  by  brief  formal 
projects  of  intensive  Instruction  such  as 
short  courses  and  institutes,  utilizing  such 
methods  of  instruction  as  are  found  most 
effective  in  teaching  adults. 

8.    IN  SUMMARY 

Colleges  and  universities  have  the  broad- 
est resources  of  knowledge — objective  in  out- 
look and  research  oriented — with  which  to 
confront  the  challenges  faced  today.  Pro- 
grams of  general  university  extension  have 
been  offered  for  over  50  years,  but  they  have 
been  shaped  largely  by  self-supporting, 
budgetary  requirements.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  institutionalize  this  program  of 
adult  education  and  through  partial  Gov- 
ernment support,  to  permit  Its  development 
according  to  contemporary  social  needs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  bill,  I  should 
like  to  stress  these  points : 

First,  companion  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Honorable  Cleveland 
Bailsy,  of  West  Virginia.     It  has  re- 


ceived favorable  consideration  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
It  will,  I  hope,  receive  favorable  action 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Second,  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  Indicated  to  me 
their  support  for  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  although  I  shall  intro- 
duce the  bill,  it  Is  not  my  bill  in  the 
sense  that  I  claim  pride  of  authorship 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it.  Par 
from  it.  All  Senators  who  Join  with  me 
in  the  introduction  of  this  measure  de- 
serve full  credit  for  its  launching. 

Lastly,  this  bill  introduction  Is  com- 
pletely a  separate  enterprise  uncon- 
nected In  any  way.  with  the  progress  of 
the  higher  education  bill  now  in  confer- 
ence. It  is  being  introduced  as  a  com- 
pletely independent  bill,  which  should 
receive  consideration  upon  its  own 
merits. 

The  university  extension  aid  bill  is  a 
commemorative  bill  in  the  best  sense  in 
that  it  honors  a  great  and  continuing 
educational  idea  through  providing 
modest  financial  support  for  extending 
and  improving  work  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  great  land-grant  Institutions 
as  they  start  a  second  century  of  8er>ice 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  own  behalf,  and 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Ahcen  of  Vermont, 
Bush  of  Connecticut.  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut, Clark  of  Pennsylvania.  Grueninc 
of  Alaska,  Metcalf  of  Montana,  Peouty 
of  Vermont,  Randolph  of  West  Virginia, 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
promote  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  a  program  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  further  developing  their  programs  of 
general  university  extension  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  note  for  the  Senate  that  on 
October  27,  1962,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity will  start  its  95th  year  as  a  land- 
grant  institution.  . 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon 
designated  Oregon  State  University, 
then  Corvallis  College,  as  the  land-grant 
institution  of  Oregon  on  October  27, 
1868.  This  date  has  ever  since  been 
Oregon  State  University's  Charter  Day. 

This  Is  the  date  that  Oregon  first  be- 
gan its  support  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion with  Oregon  State  University  being 
the  first  State  institution  in  Oregon. 

In  taking  this  action  the  legislature 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Act  which  President  Lincoln  had  signed 
on  July  2,  1862.  This  was  the  famed 
land-grant  college  act  that  opened  the 
doors  of  college  to  all  who  were  capable 
of  higher  learning  amd  helped  to  pioneer, 
settle,  and  develop  the  United  States. 

Congress  defined  the  purpose  of  the 
land-grant  ihstitutions  in  these  words: 

The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to 
promote  the  lil>eral  and  practical  education 
of  the  Industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  directed  that — 

All    students    sent    under    the    provisions 

of   this   act  be  instructed  Ir   all  the  arts. 
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sciences,    and   other   studies   In   accordance 
with  the  act  of  CongrMa. 

Oregon  State  University  started  the 
century  in  the  early  1900's  with  half  a 
dooen  buiklings.  four  professional  schools 
and  a  few  hundred  students.  Now.  in  its 
94th  year.  It  has  a  plant  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $55  minion,  about  70  major 
buildings,  curriculmns  in  10  major 
schools  Including  the  rapidly  growing 
graduate  school  and  an  enrollment  Just 
under  10,000  students. 

From  Its  small  beginnings.  Oregon 
State  Univeraity  has  developed  an  inter- 
national  reputation,  particularly  in  a 
number  of  its  more  or  less  specialized 
fields,  so  that  today  it  attracts  students 
not  only  from  every  county  in  Oregon 
but  also  from  il  other  States  and  39  for- 
eign countries. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  these 
"peoples  colleges  "  are  called  land -grant 
institutions  or  what  the  term  means? 

Land-grant  colleges  were  founded  out 
of  protest  against  limited  opportunities 
in  both  courses  and  acceptance  of  stu- 
dents in  the  traditi<mal  classical  univer- 
sities a  century  ago. 

The  term  "land-grant  coUeges"  origi- 
nated through  the  financing  program. 
To  finance  the  new  colleges,  the  act  pro- 
vided that  each  State  be  given  a  grant 
of  Federal  land  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  30.000  acres  fcpr  each  Member  of 
Congress.  |  i 

Under  this  Federiil  act,  90.000  acres 
of  land  were  apportioned  to  Oregon. 
Sale  of  the  Oregon  land  grants  netted 
the  university  about  $214,000  which  con- 
stitutes a  perpetual  fund  to  remain  for- 
ever undiminished.  The  college  receives 
about  $6,000  in  interest  annually  from 
this  fund. 

The  new  educational  philoeophy,  even 
In  the  beginning,  overshadowed  the  fi- 
nancial grants,  of  course.  Today,  the 
land-grant  income  Just  about  pays  one 
instructor's  salary. 

The  Morrill  Act  establisliing  the  land- 
grant  college  system  has  been  called  the 
most  significant  action  ever  taken  by  this 
Nation  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
This  is  because  it  embodied  the  then 
revolutionary  idea  that  everyone  with 
the  ability  should  have  the  chance  to 
attend  college. 

It  was  the  forerunner  of  what  prac- 
tically aU  of  us  now  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  from  the  Ore- 
gon State  University  News  Bureau  on 
November  13,  1961,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarlts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NlNETT -THOUSAND- ACRK     GRANT     TO      ORXCON 

State    Univrrsitt    Opened    Nrw    Era    or 
Education 

Orxooh  Statr  UNiwaRsrrT. — ICany  an  Ore- 
gon aetUer  got  his  start  with  just  a  piece  of 
land,  and  90.000  specially  granted  acres  gave 
Oregon  SUte  University  Its  first  big  boost  In 
Its  early  days  ako. 

The  90.000  acres  were  given  to  Oregon 
State  under  the  Land-Orant  Oollege  Act 
Pa««d  by  Congress  In  1882— an  act  that 
opened  a  tremendous  new  era  of  education 
in  America  and  one  that  will  be  recognized 
with  a  national  centennial  observance  In 
coining  months. 


Under  the  Morrill  Act.  Federal  land  grants 
were  made  to  various  States  to  endovir  a  col- 
lege. For  each  Senator  and  RepresenUtlve 
In  Congress,  the  BUte  was  to  receive  30.000 
acres  of  nonmineral  lands,  which  were  to  be 
sold  and  the  ixM>ncy  put  in  trust  for  the 
college's  operation. 

The  »0.000  acres  earmarked  for  Oregon's 
first  public  college  were  situated  in  Lake 
(the  Paisley -LAkevlew  region)  and  Klamath 
Counties.  Some  10,000  acres  were  found  to 
Infringe  on  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation, 
tiowever.  and  other  uonreservaUou  lands 
were  allocated  later. 

Sale  of  the  Oregon  land  grants  netted 
Oregon  State  $314,840.23  which  consUtutes 
a  perpetual  fund  to  roualn  forever  undi- 
minished. President  James  H.  Jensen  re- 
ports. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  the 
interest  paid  a  great  many  of  the  college's 
expenses.  In  fact,  in  his  biennial  message 
to  the  State  legislature  In  1876.  Gov.  L.  F. 
Qrover  indicated  that  the  "funds  of  this 
college  are  so  rapidly  accimaulatlng  that 
after  this  session  the  Institution  will  be  sus- 
tained by  its  own  proper  resources." 

The  S6.000  annual  income  from  the 
$214,000  fund  now  about  pays  the  salary  of 
one  of  the  600  professors  on  campus.  It  was 
noted,  but  the  "idea  behind  the  land-grant 
program  stands  as  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  history  of  American  education." 

The  Morrill  Act  signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln July  2.  IWa.  "revolutionized  higher 
education  In  America,  putting  It  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  people."  Dr.  Jensen  em- 
phasized. 

When  the  law  was  signed,  only  1  in  1,S00 
Americans  went  to  college.  Now  one  In  three 
high  school  graduates  goes  on  for  a  higher 
education. 

Today.  Oregon  State  and  the  67  other 
land-grant  universities  provide  higher  edu- 
cation for  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  col- 
lege students,  the  Oregon  State  University 
leader  commented  In  marking  the  start  of 
the  land-grant  centennial  in  the  West. 

Twenty  of  the  thirty-eight  living  American 
Nobel  Prt»e  winners  were  graduated  from 
land -grant  Institutions,  and  40  percent  of 
all  doctorate  degrees  !n  America  ccnne  from 
the  98  land -grant  schools  among  the  Nation's 
1.400  4-year  colleges. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  land-grant  college  cen- 
tennial observance  there  has  come  to 
my  attention  two  excellent  statements 
on  this  great  movement.  The  first  was 
a  speech  presented  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keller, 
director  of  continuing  education  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  entitled 
"Signifkauice  of  the  Land-Orant  Move- 
ment." The  second  was  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr..  Thoma.s  Hammonds, 
editor.  Continuing  Education,  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  material  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SlGNIFICAMCX   OV    THX    LaND-OraNT 
MOVKMTMT 

(By     B.    L.     Keller,     director.     Continuing 

Education,   the  Pennsylvania    State    Uni- 
versity) 

As  many  of  you  here  are  probably  aware, 
the  Land  Qrant  Act  was  signed  into  law 
Just  100  yean  ago.  Those  of  us  asaoclated 
with  land-grant  institutions  are  particularly 
conscious  of  this  fact  during  the  current 
centennial  observance  of  the  act,  and  we 
are  taking  time  out  this  year,  as  we  are 
able,  to  appraise  the  significance  of  the 
land-grant  movement,  and  to  speculate  into 
the  future. 


For  those  who  may  not  be  completely  con- 
versant with  the  precise  meaning  of  land- 
grant  institutions,  these  are  oolleg«s  and 
universities  throughout  the  Nation  whose 
founding  or  eiqxutaion  was  made  possible 
through  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  funds  came  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  The  States  which  accepted 
the  grants  of  land  were  required  to  pledge 
themselves,  in  turn,  to  provide  financial 
support  on  a  continuing  basis  for  the  main- 
tenance aivd  operation  of  the  institutions. 

The  act  was  known  as  the  MorrUl  Land 
Grant  Act.  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  1863  by  Justin  Smith 
MorrlU.  of  Vermont,  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  sigxMd  Into  law  on  July  2  of  that  year 
by  President  Lincoln. 

How  did  such  legislation  happen  to  come 
about?  Let  me  review  with  you  briefly 
some  of  the  conditions  within  the  UnitstL 
States  early  in  the  19th  century  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  act. 

First  of  all.  the  populatioo  wss  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  rural.  The  church  and 
the  growing  academy  were  the  centers  of 
knowledge.  Only  about  1  percent  of  the 
college  age  population  was  enroUed  in  col- 
lege, and  the  colleges  were  teaching  only 
philosophy,  theology,  mathematics,  and  dead 
languages  The  colleges  had  no  concern  for 
research  to  improve  the  futtire.  Even  though 
a  smattering  of  science  was  introduced,  not 
one  coUege  had  a  single  laboratory  or  any- 
thing like  one  as  late  as  1850.  Bqulpment 
and  apparatus  for  teaching  were  not  avail- 
able. The  coUeges  had  remained  pretty 
much  classical  In  nature,  a  carryover  from 
the  European  tradition  and  from  the  coun- 
try's colonial  days. 

Rather  early  in  the  19th  century,  however, 
a  movement  was  beginning  for  free  educa- 
tion on  the  coUege  level,  as  well  as  college 
for  womm.  The  Government  tried  to  bring 
some  of  the  colleges  under  State  control, 
without  success,  and  those  few  States  whk^ 
established  their  own  colleges  found  them 
to  be  religious  in  either  structure  or  ccHitrol. 

Probably  the  real  forerunner  of  land-grant 
colleges  was  an  institute  in  Troy,  N.Y^ 
foimded  in  1824  by  Steven  Van  Rensselaer  to 
"apply  science  to  the  coounun  purposes  of 
life."  His  principal  object  was  "to  qualify 
teachers  for  insuucting  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  and  of  mechanics  in  the  applica- 
tion of  experimental  chemlsUy.  philosophy, 
and  luitural  history  to  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  the  arts  and  manufactures." 

As  interest  grew  for  the  teaching  of  more 
practical  courses  on  the  collegiate  level.  Har- 
vard. Princeton,  and  Yale  adopted  coviraee  In 
agriculture;  Michigan  established  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  in  1855.  and  in  the 
same  year  Pennsylvania  established  the 
Farmers  High  School,  which  eventually  be- 
came the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

The  Pennsylvania  plan  of  Evan  Pugh  was 
to  Include  "a  central  college  with  branch 
schools  in  each  county,  investigations  or 
experiment  stations  in  each  township,  and 
observers  on  every  farm.  The  college  was 
to  train  not  only  farmers  and  farmers'  wives, 
but  research  specialists  and  teachers  for 
rural  schools."  It  was  from  the  Interest  and 
drive  of  a  handful  of  men  such  as  Jonathan 
Turner,  of  Illinois,  Evan  Pugh.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Justin  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and 
others,  that  legislation  on  the  Federal  level 
finally  reached  the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  took  two  attempts  to  get  the  land -grant 
bill  enacted  Into  law.  Justin  Morrill's  first 
bill  in  1859  got  through  the  Congress  but 
was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian.  Incidentally.  He  had  yielded  to 
pressure  from  the  South. 

His  second  bill  had  clearer  sailing.  One  of 
the  several  innovations  of  the  second  bill 
which  hastened  its  passage  was  the  require- 
ment to  teach  military  tactics  at  the  land- 
grant  coUeges.  You  will  recaU.  at  course, 
that  by  1882  the  aouthemcrs  had  withdraws 
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from  th«  Congreu  and  the  CItU  War  was 

building. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  the  bill  In  order 
that  you  may  understand  the  baalc  and 
original  purposes  of  the  legislation.  The  bill 
stated  clearly  that  It  was  an  act  "donating 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  That  the  purpose 
was  to  have  at  least  one  college  In  each  State 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  or  classical  studies, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respec- 
tively prescribe.  In  order  to  promote  the  lib- 
eral and  practical  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes  In  the  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life." 

Three  States,  Iowa,  Vermont,  and  Con- 
necticut, quickly  accepted  the  conditions  of 
the  act  in  1862.  By  1870,  a  total  of  37  States 
had  accepted.  Today  there  are  68  land-grant 
Institutions  in  50  States  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  new  education  was  to  be  partly  re- 
sponsible for  not  only  breaking  the  monopoly 
of  the  classical  colleges,  but  also  the  strong- 
hold of  the  completely  fixed  and  prescribed 
cxirrlculum.  One  Inevitable  result  of  making 
studies  open  to  choice  was  a  growth  In  the 
Individualization  of  education.  It  began 
with  cloeer  contact  between  the  professor 
and  student,  which  later  led  to  the  provision 
of  counseling  and  guidance  as  an  accepted 
part  of  the  university  process. 

The  changing  social  pattern  of  the  mld- 
19th  century  was  responsible  for  giving 
women  a  prominent  place  In  the  educational 
J  scheme.  By  1850  several  State  universities 
of  the  West  had  opened  their  doors  to 
women,  but  It  remained  for  the  land-grant 
movement  to  give  genuine  acceptance  to  the 
Idea  that  women  could  study  on  the  same 
campus  as  men.  Many  western  land-grant 
colleges  were  o{}«n  to  women  from  the  start. 
During  the  1870's  a  majority  of  the  eastern 
Institutions  adopted  the  practice. 

With  women  on  the  campus,  colleges  were 
forced  to  find  something  to  teach  which 
would  suit  their  needs  and  Interests.  This 
led  to  the  first  offerings  In  what  Is  now 
termed  "home  economics."  a  field  In  which 
the  land-grant  colleges   have   pioneered. 

The  land-grant  colleges,  together  with 
other  State  colleges  and  universities,  were 
the  first  to  make  the  strong  Initial  break 
from  the  traditional  mixing  of  education 
with  the  church.  Founded  by  National  and 
State  governments,  the  colleges  were  morally 
bound  by  governmental  constitutions  not 
to  promote  any  particular  sect  or  creed.  The 
colleges  have  made  a  practice  of  avoiding 
any  semblance  of  religious  discrimination 
In  the  selection  of  students. 

By  1872  only  six  colleges  In  the  United 
States  taught  chemistry  or  physics  by  the 
laboratory  method.  And  the  early  use  of 
the  laboratory  method  was  scattered  and 
purely  experimental.  It  remained  for  the 
land-grant  colleges  to  assist  In  a  develop- 
ment born  of  necessity  rather  than  design. 
These  colleges,  from  lack  of  Illustrative  ma- 
terial, were  forced  to  go  Into  the  field,  visit 
nearby  farms,  or  take  trips  to  nearby  agri- 
cultural shows  to  make  up  the  class  work. 
And  on  the  engineering  side,  the  shop  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  laboratory. 

Research  was  getting  a  start  In  order  to 
find  new  methods  and  ways  of  farming, 
learning  how  to  maintain  fertile  soil,  and 
on  the  Industrial  side,  to  Improve  the  quality 
-  of  metals.  Evan  Pugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Instance.  Included  Investigation  or  research 
as  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  his  ideal 
university  as  early  as  1864. 

Before  discussing  land -grant  colleges  In 
the  second  half  of  the  aoth  century,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  the  land-grant  movement 
survived  and  flourished  only  after  many 
struggles  for  funds  and  for  recognition; 
struggles  for  acceptance  of  new  Ideas  within 


higher  education:  and  overcoming  prob- 
lems of  securing  and  holding  on  to  compe- 
tent faculty. 

But  since  the  new  movement  was  a  sound 
movement,  based  upon  most  evident  needs. 
It  not  only  survived  but  Is  considered  to  be 
resjsonslble  for  bringing  about  a  most  sig- 
nificant change  as  well  as  a  tremendous 
expansion  of  higher  education. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  68  land- 
grant  Institutions  today.  While  these  repre- 
sent but  4  percent  of  all  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  country,  they  represent 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  undergradu- 
ates enrolled  at  all  Institutions,  and  grant 
approximately  40  percent  of  all  of  the  doc- 
toral degrees  awarded  annxially. 

But  equally  Important  Is  the  wide  variety 
of  courses  and  currlculums  which  many  of 
the  land-grant  Institutions  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  offer  but  are  able  to  offer  because  of 
their  relatively  large  enrollments.  This  is 
particularly  true  at  the  graduate  level,  as  Is 
borne  out  by  the  high  percentage  of  ad- 
vanced degrees  conferred. 

One  hundred  years  ago  approximately  1 
percent  of  the  college-age  population  attend- 
ed college.  Today,  this  figiu'e  has  passed 
the  30-percent  mark  In  most  States,  and  the 
total  number  of  enrollments  this  year  Is 
over  4  million,  with  at  least  6  million  ex- 
]}ected  by  1970.  Education  has  become  avail- 
able to  the  masses.  But  while  the  founders 
of  the  land-grant  movement  expected  that 
such  education  would  be  of  limited  cost,  or 
no  cost,  to  the  student,  their  dreams  on  this 
score  have  not  been  fulfilled.  We  are  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  this  fact  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  since  our  tuition  has  risen 
to  among  the  highest  of  all  land-grant  Insti- 
tutions, although  we  are  still  considerably 
lower  than  many  Institutions  represented 
here  today. 

Moving  along  Into  research,  there  is  a 
dramatic  story  here  which  could  make  for 
a  long  talk  In  Itself.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
In  the  field  of  agriculture : 

1.  During  a  recent  10-year  period,  milk 
production  In  a  surveyed  area  Jum{>ed  from 
548  gallons  per  cow  per  year  to  930  through 
Improved   breeding  and  better   feeding. 

2.  In  a  recent  20-year  period,  corn  produc- 
tion Jumped  from  31  bushels  an  acre  to  69 
bushels. 

3.  In  a  similar  20-year  period,  hens  In- 
creased production  from  106  to  152  eggs  per 
year. 

4.  Production  In  agriculture  has  been  In- 
creased so  dramatically  that  Instead  of  hav- 
ing more  than  half  of  our  total  population 
engaged  In  supplying  our  food.  It  now  re- 
quires approximately  12  percent  of  our  work 
force,  which  means  that  many  more  people 
may  be  engaged  In  producing  other  goods 
and  services  for  an  Improved  standard  of 
living. 

And  think  now  of  the  many  discoveries  in 
almost  every  conceivable  field  of  Interest — in 
medicine,  chemistry,  nuclear  fission,  liquid 
fuels.  In  new  uses  for  coal,  slate,  cement, 
metals  of  all  kinds,  ceramics,  and  of  course 
so  very  extensive  in  electronics.  I  do  not 
want  to  imply  that  most  of  the  research 
comes  from  college  laboratories.  Par  from  it. 
Much  comes  from  Industrial  and  govern- 
mental laboratories.  The  Important  point 
here  Is  that  colleges  have  trained  the  re- 
searchers, and  have  given  the  general  field  of 
research  the  great  Impetus  It  needed  for  so 
long. 

And  when  we  come  to  the  area  of  general 
extension  or  continuing  education,  we  talk 
about  the  work  with  which  you  and  I  are 
best  acquainted.  This  Is  the  area  we  repre- 
sent. If  the  land-grant  movement  really 
pioneered  In  any  specific  area,  I  believe  It  Is 
extension. 

Just  think  what  cooperative  agricultural 
and  home  economics  extension,  with  the  aid 
of  Smith-Lever  funds  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  meant  to  the  farmer  and  home- 


maker.  This  has  been  the  arm  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  which  takes 
the  research  findings  to  the  farmer  and  helps 
him  make  use  of  them.  This  is  the  branch 
of  extension  which  has  a  staff  of  agricultural 
and  home  economics  agents  In  every  county 
of  every  State  In  the  Nation. 

And  In  general  extension,  let  me  give  you 
some  examples  and  figures  of  what  Is  going 
on  In  the  field  of  general  adult  education 
through  the  land-grant  institutions: 

The  University  of  Minnesota  enrolls  some 
16.000  adults  In  Its  evening  class  program, 
about  75  percent  of  whom  are  in  credit 
classes. 

Louisiana  State  University  serves  approxi- 
mately 40,000  adults  annually  through  vari- 
ous kinds  of  educational  programs  and 
services. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  enrolls  15,000 
adults  In  credit  and  noncredlt  classes,  ap- 
proximately 30.000  In  Institutes  and  con- 
ferences, takes  special  programs  to  715 
Wisconsin  communities,  and  enrolls  a  total 
of  118,000  In  correspondence  courses.  106.000 
of  whom  are  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

All  of  these  Institutions,  of  course,  have 
a  field  staff,  none  exactly  alike,  but  all  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  providing  programs  on  a 
university  campus,  or  of  taking  programs  di- 
rectly to  the  people  In  conununltles 
throughout  the  respective  8tat«s. 

At  Penn  State  we  have  nearly  10,000  en- 
rolled in  credit  and  noncredlt  classes,  more 
than  11,000  in  correspondence  programs, 
nearly  25.000  in  our  extensive  and  growing 
program  of  conferences,  Institutes  and  work- 
shops, 32,000  bookings  of  educational  films, 
nurses  education  at  30  hospitals,  manage- 
ment training  program  serving  several  hun- 
dred companies,  and  miscellaneous  other 
services. 

Our  host  Institution,  Rutgers,  one  of  the 
leading  land-grant  universities,  enrolls  ap- 
proximately 6,000  In  Its  university  college 
and  nearly  11,000  In  Its  university  extension 
division  through  classes  and  conferences,  and 
approximately  25,000  through  Its  Institute 
of  management  and  labor  relations.  Enroll- 
ments at  Rutgers  have  been  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  from  6  to  8  percent  per  year  in  the 
general  area  of  adult  education. 

But  If  you  want  a  truly  Imposing  figure, 
the  University  of  California  numbers  approxi- 
mately 45.000  enrollments  among  adults  at 
present,  but  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  the 
staff  at  that  Institution  visualizes  enroll- 
ments of  approximately  2  million  adults  an- 
nually In  the  various  programs  by  the  year 
2000. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  25 
of  the  42  living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
who  studied  In  this  country  earned  degrees 
at  land-grant  Institutions.  And  newly  de- 
veloping nations  throughout  the  world,  and 
even  old  nations  which  are  undergoing  self- 
appraisal,  are  studying  our  system  of  higher 
education  for  useful  hints  and  Ideas. 

Some  of  these  statements  probably  will 
sound  a  bit  boastful  on  my  part,  since  I  rep- 
resent a  land-grand  Institution.  They  were 
not  meant  to  be  boastful.  In  attempting 
to  convey  to  you  something  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  land-grant  movement  to  the 
country.  It  seems  inevitable  that  facts  and 
figures  must  be  used.  To  conclude,  let  me 
give  to  you  some  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  the  land-grant  movement; 

Several  years  ago  a  task  force  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  called  the  Land  Orant 
Act  "the  most  effective  grant-in-aid  ever 
made  by  the  Federal  Government." 

The  National  Manpower  Council  reported 
several  years  ago  that  "the  most  Important 
single  governmental  step  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  was  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862." 

The  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  stated  In  a  recent  address:  "If  the 
land-grant  institutions  should  fall,  quantl- 
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UUvely  or  qiuUtatHiAy,  to  play  the  tuU  role 
which  dMtlny  la  aslgnlng  them,  I  doubt 
that  we  win  have  a  free  society  and  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  In  the  United 
States  a  century  hence." 

In  1871  Charles  Danrln  wrote :  'The  pres- 
ence of  a  body  of  well-Instructed  n^n,  who 
do  not  have  to  labor  for  their  dally  bread, 
is  Important  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be 
overestimate.  All  high  Intellectual  work 
Is  carried  out  by  them,  and  on  such,  material 
progress  of  all  kind  mainly  depends  " 

Today  we  have  a  very  large  segment  of 
such  people  In  our  population,  and  our 
progresa  and  standard  of  living  attest  to  It. 
It  has  become  evldeat  that  the  land-grant 
ooUeges  have  nukde  a  most  significant  Im- 
print upon  our  educational  system  and  upon 
our  economy  by  leading  the  way  In  bringing 
practical  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  i>eople.  1 1 

LAND-GaAirr  OcHJuscas  CKirrzMifiAL 

The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  which  has 
enabled  all  at  the  60  States  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Puerto  Rico  to  establish  land-grant 
ooUeges  and  universities,  was  signed  into 
law  by  Prealdent  Lincoln  Just  100  yean  ago 
this  year,  on  July  2. 

Tills  is  the  act  which  the  National  Man- 
power Council  reported  several  yean  ago 
as  "the  moat  Important  single  governmental 
■k4>  ^  coimectlon  with  the  training  of 
scientific  and  professional  personnel"  ever 
taken  by  the  Congre«>s. 

Lincoln's  satisfactiixn  In  signing  the  actr 
and  his  concern  and  Interest  In  education 
for  the  people  of  all  ages,  were  evident 
through  a  quotation  attributed  to  him: 

"Upon  the  subject  of  education,  not  pre- 
suming to  dictate  any  plan  or  system  re- 
specting it.  I  can  oni;r  say  that  I  view  it  as 
the  most  Important  subject  which  we  as  a 
people  can  engage  In." 

The  Land  Orant  Act.  sponsored  by  Justin 
Smith  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  authorized  the 
Congress  to  nutke  grants  of  public  lands  to 
those  States  irtilch  wished  to  participate  in 
the  plan  and  wtilch  pledged  themselves  to 
provide  support  on  a  continuing  basis  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  their  re- 
sulting land -grant  college  or  university. 

Most  of  the  public  liinds  were  In  the  Mid- 
west and  West  It  nas  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  that  the  respcctlTe  States  re- 
ceived some  of  the  funds  to  establish  land- 
grant  colleges. 

What  were  the  oonditions  within  the 
country  which  brought  about  such  legis- 
lation? 

During  the  middle  of  the  l»th  centtiry  the 
.)  Industrial  revolution  was  making  rapid 
k  strides.  Oil  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
fint  commercial  wells  driUed  In  18d9.  Gold 
and  silver  depoalU  were  found  in  the  West- 
ern SUtes.  The  fertility  of  vast  unculti- 
vated lands  lying  beyxind  the  settled  coastal 
States  was  being  realized.  Manufacturing 
was  beginning  to  grow. 
■  The  Impact  of  science  was  being  felt  In 
the  daily  lives  of  the  people.  America  was 
ready  for  progress.  It  had  land,  raw  mate- 
rials, some  machines,  capital,  and  credit. 
It  was  bunting  with  enthusiasm  and  op- 
timism. It  had  an  abundance  of  almost 
everything  necessary  lor  progress,  advance- 
ment, and  increased  iiroductlvity. 

In  this  abundance  »as  lacking,  very  con- 
splcuoTisly,  two  most  important  ingredi- 
ents— knowledge  and  trained  manpovrer. 
Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  were  not 
providing  the  learning  and  the  research 
needed  for  the  new  IndusUial  age. 

The  colleges  and  uclverslties  in  America 
at  that  time  were  vlrtmilly  direct  transplants 
of  British  institutions  'ffhlch  were  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  only  four  profes- 
sions— law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  theology. 

While  this  type  of  education  probably  was 
well  adapted  to  the  stable,  aristocratic  so- 
ciety of  England.  It  was  not  at  all  suited  to 


serve  the  needs  of  a  muacular  young  de- 
mooracy. 

Even,  though  aome  educational  ploneen 
such  as  Morrill,  Jonathan  Turner  of  Illinois, 
Ttiomas  C^einson  of  South  Carolina,  Eara 
Comtfl  of  New  York,  and  Evan  Pugh  of  Penn- 
sylvania complained  bitterly  about  "elegant, 
learned  tnveetigations  on  points  of  mere 
scholarly  interest,"  for  the  most  part  their 
complaints  fell  on  deaf  ean.  The  colleges 
continued  to  pattern  their  programs  aft» 
those  offered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

TTie  almost  desperate  need  continued  for 
englnecn  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
transcontinental  railroads  and  to  ptrovlde  de- 
pendable water  supplies;  to  develop  equip- 
ment for  extracting  and  processing  oU.  coal, 
gold,  and  other  minerals.  Ways  had  to  be 
found  to  provide  sufficient  food  of  high 
quality  for  the  growing  number  of  industrial 
workera,  and  to  halt  some  of  the  exodus  of 
farmen  from  the  settled  areas,  leaving  be- 
hind them  lands  wasted  and  depleted 
through  crude  methods  of  cultivation. 

Ea^  Cornell  probably  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  few  restless  educational  leaden 
when  he  said,  "I  would  found  an  institution 
in  which  any  i>enon  could  find  instruction 
In  any  study." 

To  make  certain  that  the  major  Interests 
of  most  of  the  people  were  not  Ignored, 
Justin  Morrill  wrote  Into  his  act  that  "the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
Including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts  •  •  •  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  Industrial  class  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  proleealocis  of  life." 

What  was  meant  by  the  Industrial  class? 
Jonathan  Turner  made  this  point  clear. 
He  divided  all  society  Into  two  classes — the 
professional  and  the  Industrial.  The  pro- 
fessional class,  be  said,  consisted  of  the 
"ordinary  teachera  and  public  men."  The 
Indtistrlal  class,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sisted of  all  "who  engage  in  some  form  of 
labor  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  the  arts." 
In  other  words,  the  "industrial  class"  con- 
sisted of  all  who  were  disenfranchised  by 
the  classical,  aristocratic  educational  insti- 
tutions then  in  existence — and  this  was  be- 
lieved to  represent  about  90  percent  of  the 
people. 

Iowa.  Vermont,  and  Connecticut  quickly 
accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Land  Grant 
Act  In  1863.  By  1870  a  total  of  37  States 
had  accepted.  Today  there  are  68  land-grant 
Institutions. 

As  early  as  1871  representatives  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  began  to  meet,  later 
organizing  the  American  Association  of 
Land -Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities 
fcur  the  purpose  of  sharing  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions, to  collaborate  on  research  studies,  to 
discuss  common  goals,  and  similar  reasons. 

The  early  yean  of  the  land-grant  move- 
ment were  not  easy.  There  were  struggles 
for  funds  and  for  recognition  within  the 
States  which  had  accepted  the  grants  of 
land  and  establiahed  Institutions.  There 
were  struggles  for  the  acceptance  of  new 
Ideas  within  higher  education.  There  was 
difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  on  to  com- 
petent faculty. 

But  since  the  new  movement  was  a  sound 
movement,  based  upon  most  evident  needs, 
it  not  only  survived  but  Is  considered  to  be 
responsible  for  bringing  about  a  most  sig- 
nificant change  In,  as  well  as  a  tremendous 
expansion  of.  higher  education. 

The  new  education  was  largely  responsible 
for  not  only  breaking  the  monopoly  of  the 
classical  colleges,  but  also  breaking  up  the 
stronghold  of  the  completely  fixed  and  pre- 
scribed curriculxuns.  One  Inevitable  result 
of  making  studies  open  to  choice  was  a 
growth  in  the  Individualization  of  education. 
It  began  with  close  contact  between  the  pro- 
fessor and  student,  which  later  led  to  the 


provision  of  counseling  and  guidance  as  an 
accepted  part  of  the  university  process. 

Prior  to  the  Land  Grant  Act  there  were 
virtually  no  such  things  as  laboratories  at 
colleges.  Even  by  1872  there  were  only  six 
colleges  In  the  United  States  which  taught 
chemistry  or  phj'slcs  by  the  laboratory 
method.  It  remained  for  the  land-grant 
colleges  to  assist  In  a  development  born  of 
necessity.  Because  of  the  absence  of  Illus- 
trative material,  these  colleges  were  forced 
to  go  to  shops,  to  farms,  and  to  nearby  agri- 
cultxiral  shows  to  make  up  the  classwork. 

Research  began  in  a  modest  way  attempt- 
ing to  find  new  methods  and  ways  of  farm- 
ing, learning  hoin  to  maintain  fertile  soil,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  metals. 

Prom  these  almost  primitive  educational 
conditions  has  emerged  the  American  college 
ot  today — the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  In- 
stitutions of  many  types  and  with  sonxewhat 
varying  philosophies  of  operation,  but  Insti- 
tutions which  have  been  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862. 

The  land-grant  Institutions  are  among  the 
largest  In  many  instances,  although  not  in 
all.  These  are  institutions  which  offer  some 
of  the  widest  ctoice  of  curriculum,  which 
conduct  extensivit  research  (both  basic  and 
applied),  which  conduct  extensive  programs 
In  continuing  education  or  extension  (In- 
cluding the  widely  knoown  cooperative  agri- 
cultural and  home  economics  extension  and 
the  highly  successful  system  of  agricultural 
county  agents). 

While  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  have 
an  experiment  station  connected  with  their 
agricultural  divisions,  there  are  in  addition 
a  total  of  500  substations  and  field  stations 
among  the  68  land -grant  colleges  carrying  on 
continuous  research  and  study  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  agriculture. 

Programs  in  general  extension  have  been 
increasing  most  significantly  In  the  last  40 
years.  Some  land -grant  institutions  enroll 
as  many  as  40,000  to  50,000  adults  annually 
in  a  wide  variety  of  edticatlonal  programs, 
including  evening  classes,  conferences,  and 
institutes,  discussion  groups,  and  correspond- 
ence courses. 

The  land-grant  institutions  proved  of  In- 
estimable value  during  the  yean  of  World 
War  n.  Soon  after  our  entry  into  the  con- 
flict, the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities  Issued  the 
following  resolution  in  behalf  of  the  insti- 
tutions: 

"They  offer  to  the  Nation,  through  the 
appropriate  and  civilian  channels,  all  of 
their  facilities  for  such  essential  sclentlflc, 
technical,  and  professional  training  and  re- 
search and  other  educational  activities  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
country's  war  effort." 

In  addition  to  the  important  research  ef- 
forts, and  providing  the  war  effort  with 
highly  ^>ecialized  manpower,  the  land-grant 
institutions  were  effective  during  the  war  In 
two  principal  areas : 

1.  Training  of  the  military:  More  than 
104.000  previously  commissioned  ROTC  grad- 
uates served  on  active  duty  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Corps,  and  many  thousands  of  com- 
missioned offlcn  and  enlisted  men  received 
special  training  on  the  campuses.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  said:  "I  feel  that  your  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  are  a  keystone  of 
the  civilian-military  relationship  In  our  de- 
mocracy. Under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916.  we  have 
developed  a  partnership  that  furnishes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  practical  instruction  in 
military  education  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  provide  the  pool  of  military 
leaderehlp  In  any  emergency." 

2.  War  training  programs  for  civilians 
(engineering,  science,  management  war 
training  program)  under  which  some  1,500,- 
000  men  and  women  received  short,  intensive 
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Instruction  and  training  for  positions  In  war- 
time industries.  In  commenting  upon  this 
and  other  technical  programs  for  adults,  the 
president  of  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co..  H. 
Thomas  Hallowell,  said:  "Programs  such  as 
the  ones  offered  by  the  land-grant  poUeges 
and  luiiversltles  can  help  Industry  improve 
Its  competitive  position  by  improving  its 
ability  to  produce.  This  ability  is  industry's 
one  control  of  Inflation.  Such  training  pro- 
grams can  improve  the  living  standards,  and 
increase  the  security  of  workers,  because  a 
trained  man  is  much  more  secure  than  one 
who  is  not.  In  this  way,  our  country,  as  a 
whole,  will  be  benefited,  and  oxir  position  in 
world  competition  will  also  be  strengthened." 

In  1862  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
college-age  population  attended  college.  To- 
day this  figure  has  passed  the  30-percent 
mark  in  most  States  (nearly  50  percent  in 
a  few) ,  and  the  total  number  of  enrollments 
is  over  4  million,  with  at  least  6  million  ex- 
pected by  1970. 

While  the  68  land-gnvnt  institutions  repre- 
sent but  4  percent  of  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, they  enroll  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  undergraduates  in  all  of  the 
colleges,  and  grant  approximately  40  percent 
of  all  of  the  doctoral  degrees  awarded 
annually. 

Production  in  agriculture  has  been  in- 
creased so  dramatically  in  the  last  100  years 
that  Instead  of  having  more  than  one-half 
of  our  total  population  engaged  in  supply- 
ing OMX  food,  it  now  requires  approximately 
12  percent  of  the  work  forces,  which  means 
that  many  more  people  may  be  engaged  In 
producing  other  goods  and  services  for  an 
improved  standard  of  living. 

And  many  are  the  discoveries  which  have 
come  out  of  college  laboratories,  or  by  col- 
lege-trained people  in  commercial  or  govern- 
mental laboratories,  in  nearly  every  field  of 
Interest — in  chemistry,  medicine,  liquid 
fuels,  new  uses  for  coal,  slate,  and  cement, 
nuclear  fission,  ceramics,  metals  of  all  kinds, 
and  so  very  much  in  electronics. 

It  is  also  significant  that  25  of  the  42  liv- 
ing American  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  stud- 
led  in  this  country  earned  degrees  at  land- 
grant  institutlLns.  And  newly  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  old 
nations  which  are  undergoing  self-appraisal, 
are  studying  our  system  of  higher  education 
in  order  to  make  their  own  more  effective. 

Even  though  the  land-grant  Institutions 
have  for  the  most  part  not  achieved  one  goal 
of  the  original  act — that  of  providing  free  or 
very  Inexpensive  higher  education — the  over- 
all achievements  of  these  institutions  and 
their  impact  upon  the  economy,  upon  the 
standard  of  living,  and  upon  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  Nation  must  surely  have  far  sui- 
passed  the  dreams  of  Justin  Morrill  and  other 
educational  pioneers  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that 
the  education  bill.  S.  3477,  which  I  intro- 
duced some  time  ago,  lie  on  the  table 
until  July  2,  so  that  other  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  it  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ENTRYMEN, 
OWNERS,  AND  ASSIGNEES  OF 
FARM  UNITS  ON  THIRp  DIVISION 
IRRIGATION  DISTRICT.  RIVER- 
TON  RECLAMATION  PROJECT. 
WYOMING 

Mr.  raCKEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGrK]  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 


the  relief  of  certain  entrymen,  owners, 
and  assignees  of  farm  units  on  the  Third 
Division  Irrigation  District.  Riverton 
reclamation  project.  Wyoming.  This 
bill  is  an  effort  to  present  the  requests  of 
the  landowners  and  some  of  the  thinking 
of  the  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  in  an  ef- 
fort to  resolve  a  very  diflBcult  problem 
pointed  up  by  hearings  held  on  the  spot 
last  October. 

A  1-year  extension  of  time  was  granted 
this  session  to  permit  the  Bureau  and 
landowners  to  comply  with  the  reclama- 
tion law  requiring  a  contract  within  10 
years  after  the  projects'  operation.  This 
was  the  second  extension  of  this  kind 
and  is  frowned  upon  by  both  bodies. 

The  foregoing  suggests  the  need  for  a 
permanent  solution.  This  bill  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  we  hope  to  accomplish  a 
permanent  solution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  antl  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3479)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain entrymen.  owners,  and  assignees  of 
farm  units  on  the  Third  Division  Irriga- 
ton  District,  Riverton  reclamation 
project.  Wyoming,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HiCKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McQee), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STTTUnON  TO  PERMIT  THE  OF- 
FERING OF  PRAYER  IN  PXJBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak].  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  I  introduce  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
the  Nation's  public  sclriols  to  offer  pe- 
riodic expressions  Of  nonsectarian 
prayer,  provided  that  such  religious  ob- 
servances are  not  mandatory. 

My  proposed  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  authority 
administering  any  school,  school  system,  or 
educational  Institution  supp>orted  in  whole 
or  In  part  from  any  public  funds  from  pro- 
viding for  the  voluntary  participation  by 
the  students  thereof  in  regularly  scheduled 
periods  of  nonsectarian  prayer. 

This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  unless  it 
shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the 
States  by  the    Congress. 

Each  of  my  colleagues  was  invited  yes- 
terday to  join  as  a  cosponsor  in  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  amendment; 
and,  consequently.  I  ask  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  retained  at  the  desk 
through  the  last  session  of  this  week,  in 
order  to  permit  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  it  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  background  for  my  amendment  is. 
of  course,  Uie  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  reading  of  an  official 
prayer  in  the  New  York  public  schools 
violated  the  Constitution. 


Although  I  And  this  decision  shock- 
ing, I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  against 
it  or  the  Court  in  any  way.  Instead,  I 
accept  the  ruling  as  the  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first  amendment,  and  I  offer 
my  proposal  in  an  attempt  to  reverse 
what  the  Court  has  decided  tmd  to  re- 
turn to  the  condition  which  many  of  us 
felt  was  protected,  rather  than  denied, 
by  our  Constitution. 

Many  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Nation  sailed  the  p>erilous  seas  to  these 
shores  because  of  events  stemming  from 
a  strong  and  unwavering  conviction 
that  their  lives  and  their  destinies  were 
linked  inseparably  with  a  Supreme 
Being. 

When  the  colonists  of  1776  officially 
declared  their  independence,  they  did  so 
with  the  specific  acknowledgment  that 
the  "unalienable  rights"  they  sought  to 
presj'rve  had  been  bestowikl  on  them  by 
"their  Creator." 

Speaking  at  the  hallowed  battlefield 
at  Gettysburg,  President  Lincoln  pro- 
posed that  the  Nation  dedicate  itself  to 
the  task  that  "under  God"  it  would  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

Today,  our  coins  carry  the  affirma- 
tion "In  God  We  Trust." 

We  pledge  our  allegiance  to  Old  Glory 
'with  the  explicit  statement  that  we  are 
one  Nation  "under  God. " 

Our  national  anthem,  made  official  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  pledges,  for  all  the 
world  to  hear,  that  "this  be  our  motto, 
in  God  is  our  trust." 

I  could  continue  indefinitely  in  this 
vein;  but  I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber,  where  prayer  opens 
each  of  our  sessions,  that  the  strength 
and  heritage  of  this  Nation  are  deeply 
rooted  in  an  abiding  faith  and  trust  in 
the  Almighty. 

To  deny  the  right  to  recognize  this 
conviction  in  our  public  schools  is  to 
ignore  the  traditions  which  have  made 
us  great  and  to  deprive  our  youth  of  the 
important  realization  that  our  tradi- 
tional separation  of  church  and  state 
does  not  imply  a  divorcing  of  God  from 
country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  205) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
offering  of  prayer  in  public  schools,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bball  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
highest  court  in  our  great  Nation,  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  Monday,  June  25, 
1962,  in  a  6  to  1  decision  ruled  that  a 
State  official  prayer  cannot  be  offered 
in  our  public  school  systems. 

By  this  decision,  a  majority  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  first 
amendment's  ban  on  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  means  at  least  that  "it  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  government  to 
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compose  official  prayerg  for  any  group  of 
American  people  to  rtcite  as  a  part  of  a 
religious  program  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment." 

Because  of  this  action  taken  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  thtnk  it  necessary  that 
the  Senate  by  resolution,  which  I  have 
Just  introduced,  give  tt«  sense  that  this  Is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  prohibition 
against  individual  pniyerful  meditation 
if  a  governmental  Jaody  so  chooses  to  de- 
vote time  for  such  a  practice. 

Permitting  prayerfid  meditation  by  a 
governmental  bcdy,  such  as  a  school 
group,  does  not  mean  that  the  individ- 
uals participating  have  to  pray  if  they 
choose  not  to  do  so;  but,  those  who  want 
to  offer  prayers  of  thiJiksgiving  to  their 
God  the  opportunity  is  available  under 
the  resolution  which  I  have  Just  intro- 
duced. I  \ 

I  have  introduced  tJii  5  resolution  since 
I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  world's  greatest  deliberative  body,  go 
on  record  as  not  oppofsing  prayer  by  in- 
dividuals. The  resolution  is  deemed 
necessary  in  view  of  the  broad  language 
used  by  the  Supreme  (^ourt  in  the  deci- 
sion which  has  been  bimded  down. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  has  a 
broad  impact  in  many  of  the  Nation's 
sch<x)la — including  those  in  my  State  of 
Indiana. 

As  Justice  Black  wrote  in  his  opinion : 

Under  that  (the  first)  amendment's  pro- 
hibition against  governnrieotal  eatabltshment 
of  religion,  as  reinforced  by  the  provision  of 
the  14th  amendment,  ^roremment  In  this 
country,  be  it  8tat«  or  rederal,  is  without 
power  to  prescribe  by  law  any  particular 
form  of  prayer  which  U  to  be  used  as  an  of- 
ficial prayer  in  carrying  on  any  program  of 
goveriunentally  sponBor«l  religious  activity. 

As  I  interpret  Justice  Black's  opinion, 
and  as  I  interpret  tht-  Constitution  and 
its  amenMents.  I  see  nowhere  that 
prayerful  meditation  cannot  be  given  by 
individuals  as  they  choose.  The  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  worship,  which  is  exactly 
what  I  am  calling  for  in  this  resolution — 
a  reiteration  by  the  U.S.  Senate  that  this 
body  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  first 
amendment  that  individuals  may  pray 
as  they  choose. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  give  its  wholehearted  support 
to  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  356)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(a)  Notwithstandlnf  the  recent  Supreme 
Ck)urt  decision  which  held  that  It  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  prescribe  *n  official  State  prayer 
to  be  offered  In  a  public  school,  any  public 
achool  system  if  it  so  chooses  may  provide 
time  during  the  school  day  for  prayerful 
meditation  if  no  public  official  prescribes  or 
recites  the  prayer  which  is  offered;   and 

(b)  Providing  public  school  time  for  pray- 
erful meditation  in  no  way  violates  the  Con- 
stitution because  each  individual  participat- 
ing therein  would  be  permitted  to  pray  as  he 
chooses,  but  that  such  practice  is  consonant 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion  protected 
by  the  Pirst  Amendment  to  the  <3orwtitutlon. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dirksen)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11990)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ByMr.HARTKK: 

Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  delivered  at  conservation 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Wabash  VaUey 
Interstate  Commission  and  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on 
tAarch  23.  1962. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota. 

Excerpts  from  interview  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  re- 
garding medical  care  for  the  aged,  published 
In  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  February  5, 
1962. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  placed  on  notice  that  when 
H.R.  10606,  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  is  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness in  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  or, 
possibly,  early  next  week,  the  so-called 
King-Anderson  bill  to  provide  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly, 
through  social  security  financing,  will  be 
offered  as  a  rider. 

In  that  event,  I  intend  to  propose  a 
substitute  for  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal. My  substitute  would  use  the  so- 
cial security  taxing  system  as  a  method 
of  raising  the  funds  required  to  supple- 
ment health  protection  for  the  elderly, 
but  would  give  elderly  persons  complete 
freedom  of  choice  in  determining  the 
type  of  health  insurance  best  suited  to 
their  needs. 

I  have  sent  to  all  Senators  a  letter  in 
which  this  information  is  contained,  and 
with  which  is  enclosed  a  memorandum 
in  explanation  of  the  proposed  substi- 
tute and  the  text  of  the  biU  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  issue 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  will  be  placed 
before  the  Senate  without  the  benefit  of 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  departure  from  the  nor- 
mal procedures  of  the  Senate  which  may 
produce  an  issue  for  the  coming  politi- 
cal campaign,  but  is  scarcely  calculated 
to  produce  meaningful  legislation  which 
will  be  helpful  in  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  I  regret 
that  the  substitute  which  I  intend  to 
propose  for  the  King-Anderson  bill  will 
not  be%subjected  to  the  close  scrutiny 
which  committee  hearings  and  discus- 
sion would  provide.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  only  method  available  to  me 
to  bring  my  substitute  to  the  attention 


of  Senators  and  others  interested  in  this 
matter  is  the  one  I  have  chosen. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  and 
other  materials  to  which  I  have  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks,  together  with  a  press  release 
I  made  on  the  subject  on  May  6,  1962. 

Despite  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  issue  is  coming  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
substitute  may  provide  a  basis  for  a 
compromise  on  which  reasonable  men 
may  agree.  8Jid  this  result  in  the  enact- 
ment of  meaningful  legislation  before 
this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  accompanying  documents  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
COMMriTEi;  ON  Abmed  Servicsb, 

June  25,  1962. 

Deak  Senator:  The  Senate  has  been  placed 
on  notice  that  when  HH.  10006,  the  public 
welfare  amendments  of  1962,  is  made  the 
pending  business  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
week,  the  so-called  EUng-Anderson  bill  to 
provide  hospital  and  nursing  home  care  for 
the  elderly  through  social  security  financing 
win  be  offered  as  a  rider. 

In  that  event,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  pro- 
pose a  substitute  for  the  King- Anderson  pro- 
poeal.  My  substitute  would  use  the  social 
security  tax  as  a  method  of  raising  the  funds 
required  to  supplement  health  protection 
for  the  elderly,  but  would  give  elderly  per- 
sons complete  freedom  of  choice  In  deter- 
mining the  type  of  health  Insurance  best 
suited  to  their  neede. 

A  memorandum  in  explanation  of  my  sub- 
stitute and  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  blU 
Itself  are  enclosed  for  yoiir  information.  I 
hope  this  matter  will  be  given  your  most 
carefxil  considers tlcm. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkescott  Bush. 

U.S.  Senator, 

Exhibit  1 
Memorandum     in      Ezfu^nation     or     the 
Health  Insttbance  Protection  Supplement 
Act  or  1962 

This  bill  provides  for  a  supplemental 
monthly  payment  to  any  person  66  and  over 
who  Is  eligible  to  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits, whether  or  not  actually  receiving  them. 
The  monthly  payment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  the  recipient  for  any  type  of 
guaranteed  renewable  health  insurance  pro- 
tection which  he  has  purchased.  He  will  be 
reimbursed  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $9  a 
month,  or  $108  a  year. 

The  eligible  population  which,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, will  take  advantage  of  this  program 
will  be  12,200,000  In  1963;  15,100,000  In  1970; 
and  30  million  in  1980. 

To  meet  the  benefits  of  a  maximum  of  t9 
a  month  to  these  eliglbles,  the  bUl  Increases 
payroll  taxes  by  Vi  p«"cent  on  employees, 
•^  percent  on  employers,  and  %  percent  oa 
self-employed  Individuals. 

The  bill  leaves  undisturbed  the  present 
system  of  State  regxilatlon  of  insurance  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1945.  The  States  now 
decide  what  contrncts  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance  may  be  offered  for  sale  within 
their  boundaries.  Competition  among  the 
thousands  of  orga:ilzations  offering  volun- 
tary health  Insunmce  protection,  coupled 
with  State  control,  makes  sure  that  the  in- 
dividual gets  his  money's  worth. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  leave  undisturbed 
the  phenomenal  system  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  in  the  country,  but  it  encourages 
it.  Both  Federal  and  State  government  will 
benefit  by  the  Inci-eased  Income  taxes  and 
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premium  taxes  which  wtn  b«  payable  by  the 
corporate  providers  of  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection under  this  act. 

The  bill  leaves  undlatiirbed  the  Treedom 
of  the  Individual  to  pick  the  type  of  cover- 
age he  wants,  his  doctor,  his  hoepltal.  and 
whether  to  buy  coverage  or  not.  It  leaves 
undisturbed  our  present  voluntary  system 
of  hospitals,  nursing  hcones,  doctCN's,  drug- 
gists, eic. 

In  reply  to  those  who  Insist  on  a  national 
system  with  the  Federal  Government  prom- 
ising hospital,  niirslng  home,  and  medical 
care,  which  it  would  control,  the  simple  an- 
swer Is  that  a  complex  Government  program 
is  unnecessary.  Only  a  portion  of  our  elderly 
have  a  problem,  and  that  problem  Is  simply 
a  lack  of  money. 

There  is  plenty  of  voluntary  insurance 
available  for  the  elderly  who  can  afford  the 
premiums.  Good  basic  hospital  coverage  can 
be  purchased  for  well  under  $100  per  year. 
In  my  own  State,  through  the  Connecticut 
65  plan.  If  a  resident  already  has  basic  cov- 
erage and  Is  66  or  over,  he  or  she  can  buy 
•5,000  lifetime  maximum  major  medical  in- 
surance for  97.60  a  month. 

It  is  clear  the  main  problem  we  face  in 
this  health-care  area  of  the  elderly  is  lack 
of  money  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  ovir 
aged  population.  The  social  security  sys- 
tem is  a  financing  mechanism.  It  is  not  a 
service  mechanism  through  which  to  provide 
health-care  services.  Let  \ia  keep  it  as  a 
financing  medium,  and  avoid  the  establish- 
ment of  another  great  Federal  bureaucracy. 


ExHiBn  a 

8.  — 

A  bin  to  enable  elderly  Individuals  who  are 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors  and  disability  Insurance 
system  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  purchase 
of  voluntary  health  Insurance;  to  provide 
a  health  Insurance  protection  supplement 
not  to  exceed  $9  per  month  for  each  of 
such  individuals  for  the  pvirpose  of  mak- 
ing such  purchases;  to  help  meet  the 
health  Insurance  needs  of  such  Individuals 
by  encouraging  and  not  destroying  volun- 
tary health  Insurance;  to  utilize  State  laws 
dealing  with  regulation  of  insurance  to 
protect  the  interests  of  individuals  pvu-- 
chasing  such  Insurance;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health    Insurance    Protection    Supplement 
Act  of  1963". 

Table  of  contents 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 

Title  I — Health  Insurance  Protection 
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8ec.  101.  Health  Insurance  Protection  Sup- 
plement. 
Sec.  1601  Definitions. 

(a)   Health  Insurance  Protec- 
tion. 
(b>   Health  Care  Expense, 
(c)   Carrier. 
Sec.  1602  Entitlement  to  Benefits. 
Sec.  1603  Health      Insurance      Protection 

Supplement. 
Sec.  1604  Overpayment. 
Sec.  1606  Application  of  Certain  Provisions 

of  Title  n. 
Sec.  1606  Payment    of    Health    Insurance 
Protection  Supplement. 
Sec.  102.  Technical  Amendments. 

(a)  Suspension  in  Case  of  Aliens. 

(b)  Persons  Convicted  of  Subver- 

sive Activities. 


Title  n — ^Amendmenta  to  the  Internal  B«ve- 
nue  Code  of  1964 

Sec.  201.  (a)   Self -employment   Income   Tax. 

(b)  Tax  on  Employees. 

(c)  Tax  on  Employers. 

(d)  Effective  Dates. 

Title  m — Railroad  Retirement  Amendment* 
Part  A — Health  Insurance  Protection  Supple- 
ment Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Health  Insiirance  Protection 
Supplement, 
(b)  Amnnrtment  Preserving  Rela- 
tionship Between  Railroad 
Retirement  and  Old -Age, 
Survivors.  and  Disability 
Systems. 

Part  B— Amendments  to  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act 

Sec.  320.  (a)   Tax  on  Employees. 

(b)  Tax  on  Employee  Representa- 

tives. 

(c)  Tax  on  Employers. 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  (1)  the  heavy  costs  of  health 
care  in  eome  casee  threaten  the  financial 
security  of  aged  Individuals  who  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  (2) 
while  an  Increasing  percentage  of  such  indi- 
viduals can  and  do  qualify  and  pay  for  volun- 
tary health  care  insurance,  others  cannot 
afford  such  insurance,  (3)  many  of  such  indi- 
viduals are,  accordingly,  forced  to  apply  for 
private  or  public  aid,  thereby  aggravating 
the  financial  difficulties  of  private  and  pub- 
lic welfare  agencies  and  the  burdens  on  the 
general  revenues,  (4)  voluntary  health  care 
Insurance  in  its  many  forms  has  exhibited 
an  ever-increasing  ability  to  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  those  elderly  individuals  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  premiums  therefor, 
(5)  both  voluntary  health  care  insurance  and 
the  voluntary  system  of  providing  health 
ciu-e  in  the  United  States  should  be  encour- 
aged and  not  crippled,  (6)  Federal  and  State 
revenues  from  income  and  premium  taxes  on 
carriers  of  such  Insurance  and  on  the  pro- 
viders of  health  care  should  be  supported 
and  not  diminished,  and  (7 )  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  welfare  that  financial 
burdens  resulting  from  health  care  services 
required  by  elderly  individuals  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Insurance  system  estab- 
lished by  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
be  met  by  channeling  any  Federal  funds 
through  voluntary  mechanisms,  leaving  to 
State  and  local  programs  (such  as  the  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  programs  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  the  responsibility  of  providing 
otherwise  unmet  needs  for  health  care  serv- 
ices on  the  part  of  individuals  not  covered 
by  such  insurance  system. 

(b)  Therefore  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  to  elderly  recipients  of  benefits 
under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  an 
additional  cash  benefit  of  up  to  $9  per 
month  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relmbur^ng 
them  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  pay- 
ing the  premium  costs  of  such  voluntary 
health  care  insiu-ance  as  they  may  desire  to 
subscribe  to;  to  preserve  State  regulation  of 
instirance  as  provided  by  the  so-called  Mc- 
Carran  Act  (Public  Law  15,  79th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved March  9,  1945)  by  properly  leaving 
to  the  States  the  control  of  health  care  in- 
surance contracts  the  pasrment  of  the  pre- 
miums of  which  are  reimbursable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and  to  encourage  the 
continued  phenomenal  development  of  the 
unique  United  States  system  of  voluntary 
health  care  and  health  insurance. 
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101.  The  Social  Security  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XV  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TTTLS     XVI — HSALTH      mSURANO     fUfUflOlC 
SUPPLEMENT 

"O^ITNTnOMS 

"Sk.  1601.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"Health  Insitrance  Protection 

"(a)  the  term  'health  Insurance  protec- 
tion' means  an  enforceable  contract  (I) 
which  la  with  a  carrier  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (c))  under  which  the  carrier  agrees 
to  provide,  pay  for,  or  reimburse  the  coat  of. 
health  care  services,  and  (11)  which  Is  guar- 
anteed renewable  on  nonc.ancelable  and  un- 
der the  terms  of  which  the  premium  rates 
cannot  be  changed  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual unless  such  rates  are  uniformly 
changed  with  respect  to  all  other  individuals 
in  the  same  class  or  category  as  such  indi- 
vidual; 

"Health  care  expense 

"(b)  the  term  'health  care  expense'  meaaa 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  any  of  the  ItenM 
listed  in  section  6(b)  of  title  I;  and 

"Carrier 

"(e)  the  term  'carrier'  means  a  voluntary 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  nongovernmental  organloatlon — 

"(1)  which  to  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  official  or  agency  established  by  State 
law  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  super- 
vising carriers  of  Insurance  which  offer  poli- 
cies of  health  care  Insurance  operating 
within  the  State,  reviewing  and  approving 
the  form  and  content  of  such  policies,  and 
examining  and  approving  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  benefits  provided  thereimder  In 
relation  to  the  amount  of  the  premium 
charges  therefor;  and 

"(2)  which  is  lawfully  engaged  in  pro- 
viding, paying  for,  or  reimbursing  the  cost 
of,  health  care  services  under  individual  or 
group  insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hoepltal  service  agreements,  member- 
ship or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements  In  consideration  of 
premiums  or  other  periodic  charges  payable 
to  the  carrier.  Including  a  health  benefits 
plan  duly  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an 
employee  organization. 

"Entitlement  to  benefits 
"Smc.  leoa.   (a)    Every  Individual   who— 
"(1)   has   attained    the   age    of   sixty-five; 
"(2)   Is    entitled    to    monthly    insurance 
benefits  under  section  202;  and 

"(3)  has  selected  a  carrier  which  haa  ob- 
ligated itself  to  provide  health  Inauranee 
protection  to  such  individual  for  a  period 
not  less  than  twelve  months  in  duration, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  health  insurance  pro- 
tection supplement  for  each  month  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  such  benefits  under  section 
202,  beginning  vrtth  the  first  month  with 
respect  to  which  he  meets  the  conditions 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 
"(b)  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  section — 
"(1)  a  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
obligated  itself  despite  the  existence  of  a 
contractual  power  in  the  carrier  to  termi- 
nate such  obligation  for  fraud,  overlnsur- 
ance,  nonpajrment  of  premium,  or  other 
reason  permitted  by  the  Insurance  laws  of 
the  State  wherein  such  individual  resides; 
and 

"(2)  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs of  section  202  for  the  month  in 
which  he  died  if  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  for  such  month  had 
he  died  In  the  next  month. 


"Health  inturaruse  pmtection  supplement 

"Sac.  1608.  (a)  The  3aealth  Insurance  pro- 
tection supplement  shitll  be  a  monthly  sum 
equal  to  one-twelfth  (if  the  annual  cost  of 
health  insurance  protection  In  force  tat  or 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  individual,  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  sum  exceed  nine  dollars 
per  month. 

"(b)  The  health  Insurance  protection  sup- 
plement shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  or  on  behalf  of  such  eligible  in- 
dividual upon  certification  not  less  often 
than  once  each  yearV}!  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  •  carrier  has  obligated 
Itself  (as  provided  in  section  1603(a)(3)) 
with  respect  to  such  Individual.  Certifica- 
tion by  a  carrier  so  obligated  shall  be  satis- 
factory evidence  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  an  assignment  by  aii 
eligible  indlvidiial  of  his  health  insurance 
protection  supplement  to  a  carrier,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  such  supplement  to  such 
carrier. 

"Overpt^yment 

"Sac.  1604.  In  the  eient  health  Insurance 
protection  for  an  eligible  Individual  Is  termi- 
nated during  a  period  for  which  a  health 
Insiu^nce  protection  supplement  has  been 
paid,  the  recipient  of  the  supplement  shall 
refund  to  the  Secretary  an  amoiint  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  premium  for  such  pro- 
tection which  is  attributable  to  that  portion 
of  such  period  which  follows  the  date  such 
protection  was  terminated.  In  default  of 
such  refund  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  provlsloai  of  section  204  ( relat. 
Ing  to  overpayments  And  underpayments) 
shall  apply. 

"Application  of  certain  provisions  of  title  II 
"Sac.  1606.  The  provisions  of  sections  206, 
208.  and  216(j),  and  of  subsections  (a),  (d), 
(e).  (f),  (h),  and  (1)  of  section  306,  shall 
also  apply  with  respect  to  this  title  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  are  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  title  n. 

"Payment  of  health  Insurance  protection 
supplement 

"Sac.  1606.  (a)  Payments  of  health  insur- 
ance protection  supplement  provided  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  from  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insuran«;e  Trust  Fund. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
contrary  contained  in  HUt>sectlon  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  aOl,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (In  the  man- 
ner provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  201) 
an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
taxes  received  and  covered  into  the  Treasury 
by  reason  of  the  increase  in  tax  rates  pro- 
vided by  section  201  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Protection  Supplement  Act  of  1962.** 

Technical  aviendments 
Suspension  in  Case  of  Aliens 

Sec  102.  (a)  Subsection  (t)  of  section  202 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
title  XVI  with  respect  to  services  furnished 
to  an  Individual  in  any  month  for  which 
the  prohibition  in  paragraph  (1)  against 
payment  of  benefits  to  him  is  applicable 
(or  would  be  If  he  were, entitled  to  any  such 
beneflU)."  I 

Persons  Convicted  of  Subversive  Activities 
(b)  So  much  of  subaectlon  (u)(l)  of  such 
section  as  follows  subparagraph  (B)  thereof 
Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"whether",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "and  wheth- 
er such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  payment  of 
a  health  Insurance  supplement  under  title 
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Changes  in  tax  schedules 

Self-Employment  Income  Tax 

Sec.  aoi.  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  self -employment  Income)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  1401.  Rate  of  tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall 
be  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the 
self-employtuent  Income  of  every  Individual, 
a  tax  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1961,  and  before 
January   1,   1963,   the  tax  shall   be  equal  to 

4.7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1962,  and  before 
January   1,   1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

6.8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  tat  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1966,  and  before 
January  1.  1968,  the  Ux  shall  be  equal  to 
6.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  7.3  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self -employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year." 

Tax  on  Employees 

(b)  SecUon  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  at  tax  on  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3101.  Rate  of  tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  individual 
a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percentages  of 
the  wages  (as  defined  in  sec.  3121(B))  re- 
ceived by  him  with  respect  to  emplojrment 
(as  defined  In  sec.  3121(b> )  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962,  the  rate  shall  be 
3V6  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1963  to  1966,  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  3%  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1966  to  1967,  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  4^  percent;  and 

"(4)  With  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1967,  the  rate  shall  be  4%  per- 
cent." 

Tax  on  Employers 

(c)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3111.  Rate  of  tax. 

"In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Impoeed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax, 
with  reapect  to  having  individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121 
(a))  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  in  Section  3121(b))  — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1962,  the  rate  shall  be 
8  "4  percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1963  to  1966,  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  31^  percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  to  1967,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4%  percent;  and 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  the  rate  shall  be  4%  per- 
cent." 

Effective  dates 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after   December   31,    1963.     The 


amendments  made  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1962. 


TTTLX    in aAn.BOAO   aETXEEMENT    AMENDMEKTS 

Part  A — ^Health  Insurance  Protection  Sup- 
plement Under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act 

Health  Insurance  Protection  Supplement 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
20  of  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 
"Health  insurance  protection  supplement 
"Sec.  21.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  subject  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after provided,  the  Board  ahall  have  the 
same  authority  to  determine  the  rights  of 
Individuals  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  have  pajrments  made  on  their 
behalf  for  health  Insurance  protection  sup- 
plement vrlthln  the  meaning  of  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  under 
such  title  XVI  with  respect  to  Individuals 
to  whom  such  title  applies.  The  rights  of 
individuals  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  have  payment  made  on  their 
behalf  for  health  Insurance  protection  sup- 
plement shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  in- 
dividuals to  whom  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  applies  and  this  section  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Board  as' if  the  pro- 
visions of  such  title  XVI  were  applicable, 
references  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  were  to  the  Board,  ref- 
erences to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Surviv- 
ors Insurance  Trust  Fund  were  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account,  and  references  to 
the  United  States  or  a  State  included  Can- 
ada or  a  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  every  Individual  who — 

"(A)  has  attaint^  age  sixty-five,  and 
"(B)  (I)  Is  entmied  to  an  annuity,  or  (11) 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  had  he 
ceased  compensated  service,  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  spouse,  had  such  spouse's  husband  or 
wife  ceased  compensated  service,  or  (III)  had 
been  awarded  a  pension  xinder  Section  6,  or 
(Iv)  bears  a  relationship  to  an  employee 
which  by  reason  of  Section  3(e) ,  has  been, 
or  would  be,  taken  Into  account  In  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  such  em- 
ployee or  his  survlvOT", 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  payment  made  for 
health  Insurance  protection  supplement  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  subsection. 
The  payments  for  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion supplement  herein  provided  for  shall 
be  nuule  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count (in  accordance  with,  and  subject  to, 
the  conditions  applicable  under  Section  10 
(b)  in  making  payment  of  other  benefite)  to 
or  on  his  behalf  to  the  Individual  entitled 
thereto,  or.  upon  anslgnment  by  such  person, 
to  the  carrier  providing  such  health  Insur- 
ance protection. 

"(c)  No  individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  for  health  Insurance 
protection  under  both  this  section  and  Title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  any  case 
In  which  an  Individual  would,  but  for  the 
preceding  sentence,  be  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment made  for  health  Insurance  protection 
under  both  this  section  and  l^tle  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  payment  for  such  pro- 
tection shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
duplication  of  requests  for  payment  of  such 
protection  under  both  this  section  and  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Secvu-lty  Act,  and  prevent- 
Irxg  any  duplication  of  such  payment. 

"(d)  A  request  for  payment  for  health  In- 
surance protection  supplement  filed  under 
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thla  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  request 
lor  payment  for  such  supplement  filed  as  of 
the  same  time  under  Title  XVT  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  a  request  for  payment  lor 
health  Insiirance  protection  filed  under  such 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  request  for  pay- 
ment for  such  supplement  filed  as  of  the 
same  time  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  shall  furnish 
each  other  with  such  Information,  records 
and  documents  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  this  section  cv 
Title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Amendment  preserving  relationship  between 

railroad  retirement  and  old-age,  survivors, 

disability,  and  health  Insurance  systems 

(b)   Section  l(q)   of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by  striking  out  "1960"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 

thereof  "1963". 

Part    B — Amendments    to    Railroad    Retire- 
ment Tax  Act 

Tax  on  Employees 
Sec.  320.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ":  Provided"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  With  respect  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  the  date  with  respect  to  which  the 
rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by  section  3101  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  arc  In- 
creased with  respect  to  wages  by  section 
201(b)  of  the  Health  Insurance  Protection 
Supplement  Act  of  1962,  the  rates  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with 
respect  only  to  compensation  paid  for  serv- 
ices rendered  before  January  1,  1965,  by  the 
number  of  percentage  points  (Including 
fractional  points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes 
Imposed  by  such  section  3101  are  so  Increased 
with  respect  to  wages:  Provided". 

Tax  on  Employee  Representatives 

(b)  Section  3211  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
" :  Provided"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ".  With  respect  to  compensation 
paid  for  services  rendered  after  the  date 
with  respect  to  which  the  rates  of  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  3101  of  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act  are  Increased 
with  respect  to  wages  by  section  201(c)  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Protection  Supple- 
ment Act  of  1962,  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed 
by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with  re- 
spect only  to  compensation  paid  for  services 
rendered  before  January  1,  1965,  by  twice  the 
number  of  percentage  points  (Including 
fractional  points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes 
Imposed  by  such  section  3101  are  so  in- 
creased with  respect  to  wages:  Provided". 

Tax  on  Employers 

(c)  Section  3221(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$400;  except  that  If",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$400.  With  respect 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  the  date  with  respect  to  which  the 
rates  of  taxes  imposed  by  section  3111  of 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
are  Increased  with  respect  to  wages  by  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
tection Supplement  Act  of  1962,  the  rates 
of  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be 
Increased,  with  respect  only  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  services  rendered  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965,  by  the  number  of  percentage 
points  (including  fractional  points)  that 
rates  of  taxes  imposed  by  such  section  3111 
are  so  Increased  with  respect  to  wages. 
IT. 

ExHiBrr  3 

Washington,   May  6. — U.S.   Senator  Pres- 

coTT  BtTSH,  declaring  that  "It  would  be  tragic 

Indeed  If  a  self-seeking  battle  for  political 

^idvantage  should  hamper  the  passage  of  a 

wise   and   sympathetic  program   of  medical 


care  for  the  aged,"  said  today  he  was  pledged 
to  a  bipartisan  effort  for  passage  of  sound 
and  equitable  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Connecticut  Senator 
said  he  has  refrained  from  endorsing  specific 
bills  or  Introducing  legislation  In  this  field 
"In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  contribute  to 
the  reconciliation  of  opposing  views  which 
must  be  achieved  If  meaningful  legislation 
Is  to  be  enacted. 

"Reasonable  men  must  work  for  compwo- 
mlse  legislation  which  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  voluntary  health  plans  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  aged  and  provide  Govern- 
ment help  as  a  supplement  to  such  plans 
rather  than  as  a  replacement  for  them,"  he 
said.  "My  work  In  the  Senate  Is  devoted 
to  achieving  such  a  result."* 

The  full  text  of  his  statement  follows: 

"As  a  member  of  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Agtng.  I  have  made  an  In- 
tensive study  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front our  senior  citizens  and  am  convinced 
that  none  Is  more  pressing  than  that  of 
m;dtcal  care.  Advancing  age  brings  with  it 
Increased  need  for  medical  care  and  Is  too 
often  accompanied  by  decreased  financial  re- 
sources with  which  to  piy  for  It. 

"I  have  long  been  pledged  to  a  bipartisan 
effort  for  passage  of  sound  and  equitable 
legislation  to  solve  this  problem.  It  would  be 
tragic  Indeed  If  a  self-seeking  battle  for  po- 
litical advantage  should  hamper  the  passage 
of  a  wise  and  sympathetic  program  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  Although  my  service 
on  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  has  given 
me  an  understanding  of  the  many  and  varied 
aspects  of  the  problem,  I  have  refrained  from 
Introducing  a  bill  of  my  own  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  opposing  views  which  must  be 
achieved  If  meaningful  legislation  is  to  be 
enacted. 

"Our  elderly  population  Is  growing.  Mod- 
em scientific  achievements  of  the  medical 
profession  have  prolonged  the  lifespan  of 
our  people,  thus  adding  to  the  numtwra  of 
our  senior  citizens.  Our  doctors,  who  In 
some  cases  have  been  unfairly  attacked,  de- 
serve praise  for  this  achievement.  In  fram- 
ing legislation  to  meet  the  problem,  every 
care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  their  Indl- 
pendence  and  to  maintain  the  attractions 
of  the  medical  profeaslon  to  talented  youth. 
There  Is  no  greater  danger  than  a  shortage  of 
doctors. 

"I  have  reached  two  preliminary  conclu- 
sions: 

"1.  There  Is  a  need  for  Federal  action  In 
this  field  which  extends  beyond  the  Kerr- 
Mills  legislation,  which  I  supported  and 
which  was  enacted  In  the  last  Congress. 

"2.  The  social  security  system  provides  an 
acceptable  method  of  financing  such  a  Fed- 
eral program. 

"Let  me  outline  the  reasoning  behind 
those  conclusions. 

"Men  now  66  can  expect  to  live  well  Into 
their  70's.  A  woman  of  66  can  expect  to  live 
until  80. 

"The  financial  problems  of  older  people 
are  difficult.  More  than  half  of  those  over 
65  have  less  than  $1,000  a  year  cash  Income; 
three-quarters  lese  than  $2,000;  and  87  per- 
cent leas  than  $3,000.  Sixty  percent  of  them 
have  total  assets  of  less  than  $10,000;  40 
percent  have  assets  below  $5,000. 

"Medical  coats  for  the  elderly  arc  higher 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  they 
are  poorly  protected  against  them.  Almost 
half  of  those  66  and  over  have  no  prepaid 
health  Insurance,  and  of  those  who  do  have 
some  form  of  Insiuance,  one-fifth  have  less 
than  75  percent  of  their  hospital  bills 
covered. 

"These  may  be  dull  statistics,  but  they 
explain  why  the  greatest  fear  of  the  elderly 
Is  that  they  will  be  stricken  with  a  catas- 
trophic Illness,  requiring  expensive  medical 


and  surgical  treatment  and  long  periods  la 
a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 

"It  Is  clear  that  there  la  a  aerloiu  social 
problem.  A  society  with  a  conscience  must 
find  a  solution. 

"How  to  meet  the  need  Is  a  matter  of 
controversy  In  the  country  and  In  the  Con- 
gress. Clarity  of  thought  can  be  best 
achieved  by  separating  the  main  Issues. 

"First,  should  the  Federal  Government 
extend  Its  efforts  beyond  the  Kerr-Mllls 
legislation  to  help  meet  the  need? 

"Second,  If  the  Federal  Government  docs 
so,  how  should  the  new  program  be  paid  for? 

"My  studies  have  convinced  mc  that  the 
need  for  financing  better  health  care  for  the 
aged  is  not  now  met  through  Kerr-MlUa, 
and  through  voluntary  health  prepayment 
plana  such  as  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield  and 
those  sponsored  by  commercial  Insurance 
companies.  Although  the  voluntary  plans 
are  expanding,  and  there  have  been  some 
encouraging  experiments  such  as  'Connecti- 
cut 65.'  I  seriously  question  whether  this 
can  close  the  gap  In  need. 

"My  answer  to  the  first  question,  then.  Is 
that  an  additional  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  appropriate,  although  Kerr- 
Mllls  will  still  be  needed  and  the  voluntary 
plans  must  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

"I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  working 
men  and  women  In  Connecticut  about  the 
problem  of  financing  such  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, for  which  estimates  of  the  cost  range 
upward  from  $1  billion  annually.  There 
seems  to  be  almost  unanlmoxis  opinion 
among  them  that  Increased  social  security 
payroll  taxes,  divided  equally  t>etween  em- 
ployers and  workers.  Is  an  acceptable  method. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
Increased  tax.  The  younger  workers.  In 
particular,  say  they  would  be  glad  to  pay 
this  tax  so  as  to  Insure  adequate  health 
care  for  their  parents. 

"Financing  through  general  revenues, 
raised  by  the  progressive  Income  tax.  would 
be  a  more  equitable  method,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  regular  budget  is 
already  under  severe  strain  because  of  In- 
creased defense  costs  and  other  Federal  ex- 
penditiires.  Financing  through  the  social 
security  system  would  avoid  compounding 
this  difficulty  and  would,  additionally,  be 
self-regulating.  An  increase  In  payroll  taxes 
which  would  be  required  by  an  expansion 
of  the  pwogram  woiild  set  as  a  brake  on  un- 
wise additions  to  benefits. 

"Having  concluded  that  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment  should  undertake  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility In  this  field  and  that  social  se- 
curity financing  would  be  an  appropriate 
method  of  paying  the  bills,  the  question  re- 
mains which  of  the  various  approaches  to 
the  problem  in  the  Congress  is  the  soundest. 
"The  King-Anderson  bill  has  been  the 
subject  of  widespread  public  misunderstand- 
ing. Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  I  have 
discovered  In  talking  with  many  elderly  peo- 
ple. It  would  not  pay  for  medical  expenses 
outside  a  hospital  or  nursing  home.  Doc- 
tors' and  dentists'  bills  would  not  be  cov- 
ered, nor  the  expenses  of  drugs,  false  teeth, 
or  new  eyeglasses.  It  Is  limited  to  the  costs 
of  hospital  nursing  home  care,  and  then 
only  arter  the  patient  pays  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  first  $90. 

"Major  defects  of  King-Anderson.  In  my 
Judgment,  are  these:  1.  It  would  require  the 
creation  of  a  vast  new  Federal  bureaucracy 
to  administer  It:  2.  It  would  be  wasteful 
because  benefits  would  be  as  available  to 
wealthy  persons  retired  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  as  to  those  for  whom  hospital 
expenses  would  create  hardship;  and  3.  It 
would  give  elderly  persons  no  freedom  of 
choice  to  choose  the  type  of  health  care 
plan  best  suited  to  their  needs.  It  Is  hos- 
pital nursing  home  care  or  nothing. 

"Senator  JAvrrs  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  is  Intended  to  meet  these 


objections.  His  plan  would  be  State-admin- 
istered; there  would  bo  a  reasonable  Income 
limitation  on  beneficiaries,  and  an  elderly 
person  would  be  permitted  to  choose  among 
several  health  care  plans  to  decide  which 
was  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

"Both  the  King-Anderson  and  Javlts  bills 
would  be  financed  primarily  through  the 
social  security  system.  Other  proposals  take 
a  different  approach.  One  which  has  some 
appeal  would  provide  a  generous  credit 
against  Income  taxes  (or  purchase  of  a  vol- 
untary health  prepayment  plan.  For  those 
whose  Incomes  are  so  limited  that  a  tax 
credit  would  be  of  no  help,  a  Treasury  cer- 
tificate would  be  Issued  which  could  be  used 
to  buy  such  protection. 

"Reasonable  men  must  work  for  compro- 
mise legislation  which  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  voluntary  health  care  plans  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  provide  Gov- 
ernment help  as  a  supplement  to  such  plans 
rather  than  as  a  replacement  for  them.  My 
work  In  the  Senate  is  devoted  to  achieving 
such  a  result." 


REPLY  TO  OPPOSITION  TO  KING- 
ANDERSON  TYPE  LEGISLATION 
FOR  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  EL- 
DERLY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  surgeons  In  Phil- 
adelphia sent  to  me  some  material,  which 
she  had  received  from  the  American 
Medical  Association,  opposing  King- An- 
derson type  legislation.  She  requested 
my  comments  on  ihe  position  taken  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
the  information  she  forwarded  was  a 
nine-point  statement  giving  what  the 
AMA  refers  to  as  "facts"  in  opposition  to 
the  King -Anderson  bill. 

I  have  sent  to  this  lady— who.  with  her 
husband,  are  close  friends  of  Mrs.  Clark 
and  myself — a  detailed,  nine-point  reply 
to  the  points  raised  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  In  my  opinion,  the 
so-called  facts  of  the  AMA  are  not 
facts  at  all,  but  merely  are  unsubstan- 
tiated opinions.  In  my  reply  I  have  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  this  basic  fact; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  AMA's  nine  reasons  for  opposing 
King -Anderson  type  legislation  and  my 
reply  of  June  26  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RccoRO,  In  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
RxAsoNS  roB  Opposing  Kinc-Anjiibsoh  Ttpi 

LBCISJL.A'^IOM 

You  may  want  to  Include  one  or  two  of  the 
following  facts  in  your  letter  to  your  Con- 
gressman concerning  H.R.  4223,  87th  Con- 
gress, the  King  bill,  and  similar  type  legisla- 
tion: 

1.  There  is  no  demonstrated  need  for  such 
legislation.  Laws  alrendy  exist  to  care  for 
those  who  are  In  need  of  help. 

2.  Help  should  be  given  to  those  who  need 
It.  but  not  to  those  who  are  able  to  take  care 
of  their  own  needs. 

3.  It  would  seriously  lower  the  quality  of 
medical  care. 

4.  It  Would  result  in  the  overcrowding  and 
overutlllzatlon  of  hospitals  by  those  who 
could  be  better  cared  for  at  home. 

6.  It  would  limit  the  patient's  free  choice 
of  a  hospital  to  only  those  who  sign  agree- 
ments with  the  Government  and  to  physi- 
cians who  practice  In  these  hospitals. 
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6.  Most  of  our  aged  cltlsens  are  presently 
covered  by  voluntary  health  Insurance  and 
more  arc  being  covered  every  day. 

7.  The  total  cost  of  such  a  program  would 
be  staggering. 

8.  It  would  encourage  the  placing  of  our 
older  citizens  In  institutions  instead  of  en- 
couraging them  to  remain  In  the  mainstream 
of  our  society. 

9.  It  would  produce  a  system  which  In- 
evitably would  be  expanded  Into  a  f  ull-fiedged 
program  of  socialized  medicine  for  everyone. 

June  26, 1962. 

Mrs.  J.  MONTGOMIBT    DKAVXa, 

Ambler,  Pa. 

Deak  Phischxa:  Please  excuse  my  delay 
In  answering  your  postcard  attaching  son^ 
material  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation In  opposition  to  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  respond 
to  your  quesUon  is  to  return  the  blue  folder, 
on  the  back  of  which  appears  nine  reasons 
for  opposing  King- Anderson  type  legislation, 
answering  briefly  each  numbered  claim  of 
the  AMA. 

1.  There  is  a  clear,  demonstrated  need  for 
King-Anderson  to  assist  14  miUlon  Ameri- 
cans 65  years  of  age  and  over  who  do  not 
have  financial  resoiu-ces  necessary  to  pay  for 
their  health  expenses.  I  know  this  because 
I  am  on  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  we  have  collected  evidence  to 
support  my  statement  by  public  hearings  in 
most  of  the  States. 

2.  Help  should  Indeed  be  given  to  those 
who  need  it.  but  many  people  receive  bene- 
fits from  social  security  who  do  not  need  It, 
either.  Yet  nobody  suggests  repealing  the 
social  security  law,  except  possibly  the  AMA. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  those  pres- 
ently receiving  social  security  payments  need 
them.  arM  also  need  additional  benefits  for 
health  care — benefits  which,  under  B:ing- 
Anderson,  they  would  pay  for  by  an  increase 
In  their  social  security  tax.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  people  65  and  over  have  in- 
comes less  than  $1,000;  many  of  these  have 
preferred  to  go  wtlhout  needed  health  care 
rather  than  submit  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  degradation  and  humiliation 
of  the  detailed  financial  Investigation  which 
is  necessary  to  receive  medical  assistance 
under  the  Kerr- Mil  Is  program. 

8.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
King-Anderson  would  "seriously  lower  the 
quality  of  medical  care."  I  have  been  quite 
unable  to  understand  the  AMA's  position  In 
this  regard.  None  of  the  other  material 
from  the  AMA  which  I  have  seen  makes  any 
kind  of  a  case  for  this  point. 

4.  There  are  three  safeguards  against  over- 
utlllzatlon and  overcrowding  of  hospitals 
In  the  King- Anderson  bill.  First,  before 
any  services  may  be  paid  for,  the  physician 
must  certify  that  hospitalization  Is  required 
for  treatment  or  diagnosis.  Second,  the  hos- 
pitals themselves  will  have  a  self-governing 
utilization  committee  to  review  admissions, 
duration  of  stay  and  services  furnished.  And 
third,  since  the  program  Includes  nursing 
home  care,  outpatient  diagnostic  services  and 
home  health  services,  there  will  be  no  need 
to  use  hospitals  for  services  which  can  be 
provided  elsewhere. 

5.  The  patient's  free  choice  of  a  hospital 
(which  is  really  pretty  silly  anyway,  since 
most  patients  go  where  their  doctors  tell 
them  to),  would  not  be  in  any  way  limited 
by  King-Anderson.  Once  the  bill  is  passed, 
practically  every  good  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try will  sign  agreements  with  the  Govern- 
ment like  those  they  have  signed  with  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  companies,  because 
of  the  extra  revenue  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  hospital  In  health  care  payments. 

6.  While  the  private  health  insiu-ance  com- 
panies recently  have  shown  an  Interest  in 
helping  our  aged  population,  more  than  half 
the  people  65  and  over  still  are  not  covered 


by  voluntary  health  Instirance  plans  and  are 
quite  Incapable,  financially,  of  paying  Uie 
monthly  or  annual  premium  necessary  to 
insure  them  against  health  haaards.  Of 
those  with  some  form  of  health  insurance 
many  have  limited  coverage  which  Is  in- 
adequate to  meet  their  needs. 

7.  The  total  cost  of  the  program,  far  from 
being  staggering,  can  easily  be  met  by  an  in- 
crease of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  In  the  tax 
now  Imposed  on  employees  and  employers 
under  the  social  security  system,  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  for  self-employed  per- 
sons, and  an  Increase  in  the  taxable  earnings 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200  a  year.  This  has 
been  clearly  established  by  competent  actu- 
aries. 

8.  There  Is  no  more  reason  to  think  older 
cltiaens  would  be  placed  in  institutions  If 
the  bill  were  passed,  as  opposed  to  encovir- 
aging  them  "to  remain  In  the  mainstream  of 
our  society,"  than  if  the  bill  were  not  passed. 
In  each  Instance,  It  Is  the  doctor  who  nmkes 
the  decision  whether  or  not  to  place  the 
patient  In  an  Institution.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that,  if  King- Anderson  is  passed,  the 
patient  can  pay  for  Institutional  care.  If 
it  is  not,  he  cannot. 

9.  The  phrase  "socialized  medicine"  has 
been  worked  to  death.  I  am  confident  most 
doctors  do  not  understand  what  they  meaa 
when  they  use  the  phrase.  Actually,  the 
only  difference  between  King -Anderson  and 
a  voluntary  health  plan  Is  that,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  Government  acts  as  the  Insxirer; 
in  the  other,  a  private  insurance  company 
carries  the  load.  In  both  Instances,  the 
patient  selects  his  own  doctor  and  the  medi- 
cal profession  Is  not  actually  directly  affected 
in  any  way  by  the  legislation. 

The  pamphlet  "A  Case  Against  Socialized 
Medicine  'Americans  should  heed  the  lesson 
taught  In  England.' "  represents  the  view  of 
a  small  minority  of  Britishers.  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  agitation  in  England  for  repeal 
of  the  British  Health  Service  Act.  Doctors 
and  patients  alike  are  quite  content  with  It. 
although  it  is  true  that  some  doctors  do  not 
make  as  much  money  as  they  lised  to  and 
have  tended  to  immigrate.  However,  many 
Harley  Street  specialists  are  still  making 
large  Incomes  from  private  patients,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  British  medical  profeaslon 
is  quite  content  as,  indeed,  are  the  British 
people. 

Since  my  replies   to  the   nine   questions 
cover  most  of  the  arguments  In  the  folder 
"It's  Tour  Decision,"  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  have  already  said. 
Sincerely, 

JOSXPH    S.    Clakk, 

17.5.  Senator. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
seen  within  the  last  few  days  another 
rash  of  reports  with  respect  to  persecu- 
tions of  an  anti-Jewish  character  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
front  page  news  report  with  a  United 
Nations  dateline  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  Friday,  June  22.  fol- 
lowed by  a  New  York  Times  report  from 
Moscow,  under  a  Moscow  dateline  dated 
Tuesday,  June  26. 

These  reports  indicate  two  lines  of 
action  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
Soviet  Union — one  a  condemnation  on  a 
rather  wholesale  scale  in  connection 
with  alleged  currency  and  similar  specu- 
lations, allegedly  contrary  to  Soviet  law, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
number  of  executions.  We  know  of  at 
least  19  Jews  within  the  very  recent 
months  who  have  been  either  executed 
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or  imprisoned  for  alleged  economic  of- 
fenses. In  the  New  York  Times  a  total 
of  7  of  the  18  who  were  convict- 
ed at  a  series  of  trials  in  Minsk  are 
very  clearly  identified  as  Jews,  with  the 
usual  report  which  now  we  have  learned 
to  expect  from  the  Soviet,  without  men- 
tioning their  religious  faith,  but  linking 
them  very  clearly  to  the  Jewish  faith 
and  the  sjmagogue  as  covers  for  their 
activities,  et  cetera. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  page 
tells  of  violence,  the  fear  haunting  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
gives  specific  examples  of  terroristic  ac- 
tivities, including  bomb  explosions  and 
burning  of  s3magogues  in  Georgian  towns 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
these  matters  will  be  better  handled  if 
they  are  handled  mutely,  and  I  have 
urged  that  public  protests  be  made  by 
leading  citizens  of  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious organizations,  and  I  continue  to 
urge  that  as  an  effort  to  halt  the  inhu- 
man course  of  action  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  we  are  aware,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
very  sensitive  to  charges  of  anti-Juda- 
isrci  or  anti-Semitism.  That  is  evi- 
denced In  the  most  obvious  way  by  the 
publicity  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viet press  agency  Novosti  released  a  let- 
ter on  May  11,  1962,  from  five  Soviet 
Jews,  endeavoring  to  answer  the  charges 
which  have  been  made,  naming  me  by 
name.  The  State  Department's  reply 
Indicated  the  following : 

First,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  the  re- 
port by  the  Soviet  regime  to  discrimina- 
tory measures  against  Jews  in  their  ac- 
cess to  higher  education. 

Second,  desecration  of  cemeteries, 
closing  of  synagogues,  dispersing  of 
prayer  meetings,  arrest  of  lay  leaders, 
prohibition  of  certain  Jewish  religious 
practices,  and  so  forth,  have  been  well 
established. 

Finally,  there  is  a  sign  of  increased 
sensitivity  to  charges  of  anti-Semitism, 
all  calculated  to  counter  recent  foreign 
publicity  of  deliberate  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tions by  the  Soviet  regime,  the  State 
Department  says  in  referring  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  five  Jewish  citizens  released 
on  May  11,  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1  more 
minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very 
clear  that  where  there  are  protests,  they 
do  have  the  effect  I  have  stated;  that, 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  thing  likely  to  have 
any  effect  upon  the  Soviet  Union  in  re- 
spect to  these  F>ersecutions;  and  that  the 
bitter  experience  of  mankind  in  keeping 
quiet  about  these  matters,  which  we  saw 
as  a  prelude  to  the  Hitler  era,  should  not 
be  engaged  in  again,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
worldwide  protests  will  bring  about  a 
correction. 

These  are  very  serious  matters,  veiT 
serious  clouds  on  the  horizon,  for  the 
almost  3  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  for  one  will  not  let  up  until  we  see 
real  signs  of  progress  in  ttie  Soviet  Un- 


ion  in   the   matter   of    humanity    and 
civilization  toward  its  Jewish  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Rkcord  with  my  remarks  the  reports 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
22  and  the  New  York  Times  of  June  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Herald,  June  23,  1962] 

New,  VioLwrr  Sovirr  ANTi-SEMmsii:  Tobch 
TO  Stnaooous,  Bomb,  Dkath 

(By  Martin  O.  Berck) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — A  new  paU  of  terror 
bangs  over  Russia's  Jewish  community  of  3 
million. 

From  large  metropolitan  centers  to  remote 
villages  In  the  Caucasus  and  central  Asia, 
there  Is  a  grave,  fresh  element  of  concern  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  It  Is  fear  of  vandalism,  vio- 
lence, and  pogroms. 

The  wave  of  fear  Is  reinforced  by  a  series 
of  Incidents,  the  details  of  which  have  not 
previously  come  out  through  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. While  not  necessarily  prescribed  or  en- 
couraged by  Soviet  authorities,  violence  Is 
seen  as  the  consequence  of  the  prominent 
role  assigned  to  Jews  In  a  far-reaching  Krem- 
lin campaign  against  so-called  economic 
crimes. 

In  its  Impact  on  the  Soviet  masses — pressed 
by  new  belt -tightening  measures — this  cam- 
paign transcends  by  far  Russia's  unremitting 
attack  on  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  in- 
stitutions. It  even  outweighs  a  recent  al- 
legation in  the  Soviet  press  that  synagogues 
are  centers  of  espionage  and  subversion. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  authoritative 
sources  disclosed  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  that: 

Between  10  days  and  2  weeks  ago,  a  bomb 
exploded  in  front  of  the  synagogue  In 
Kutaisi,  a  town  In  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Georgia.  The  front  of  the  building  was  dam- 
aged. Local  authorities  removed  two  other 
bombs  planted  In  the  sjmagogue. 

Earlier  last  month.  In  another  Georgian 
town,  Tskhakaya,  a  synagogue  was  heavUy 
damaged  by  fire,  believed  the  result  of  arson. 
Traces  of  gasoline  were  found.  The  roof  was 
totally  destroyed.  Religious  objects — includ- 
ing 13  parchment  Torahs  (scrolls  of  the 
Mosaic  law ) .  prayer  shawls  and  prayer 
books — were  burned.  A  tourist  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  scene  photographed  these 
and  smuggled  the  pictures  out  of  the 
country. 

The  Torah  scrolls  are  revered  so  much  by 
Jews  that  when  they  in  time  wear  out  and 
can  no  longer  be  used  for  prayer  and  study, 
they  are  not  destroyed.  Instead,  the  scrolls 
of  the  law  are  buried  in  a  cemetery. 

In  Moscow,  an  elderly  Jewish  couple  was 
slain  in  an  ax  murder  by  a  street  aasaUant. 
They  were  identified  as  F.  M.  Tunis  and  his 
wife,  N.  A.  Tunis.  An  Item  to  this  effect  was 
printed  in  the  May  11  edition  of  Izvestia. 
the  official  Oovernment  organ.  Subse- 
quently the  newspaper  reported  that  the 
assailant  was  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death.  No  hint  was  given  of  any  anti- 
Semitic  aspects  of  the  case.  B«t  stories  of 
several  similar  attacks  have  gained  currency 
among  Moscow's  Jewish  community. 

Specialists  on  Soviet  anti-Semitism  see  a 
direct  connection  between  the  synagogue 
desecration  in  Georgia  and  the  economic 
crackdown  spotlighting  Jews  as  alleged  black 
marketeers,  speculators,  currency  manipu- 
lators and  pilferers. 

KXHrOTKD   rOR   EMBXZZLING 

In  Kutaisi,  a  Jewish  defendant,  A.  P. 
Klelmanov,  was  arrested  on  charges  of  em- 
bezzling state  property.  After  a  show  trial 
attended  by  workers  and  students  brought 
by  the  truckload.  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Georgian 
S.S.B.      The    provincial    newspaper,    Zarla 


Vestoka,  carried  notice  of  his  executloo  on 
March  17. 

In  Tiflis,  capital  of  Georgia,  an  even  bigger 
show  trial  was  accorded  another  Jew. 
Mordekh  Abramovlch  Kakiasbvlli,  on  charges 
of  currency  speculation.  Notice  of  his  execu- 
tion was  carried  In  the  paper  the  same  day. 

This,  in  part,  is  how  Zarla  Vestoka  under 
a  heading.  "The  End  of  the  Pack  of  Wolves," 
described  the  KakiashvlU  case  during  his 
trial  last  winter: 

"And  thus,  an  end  has  been  brought  to 
them.  Relegated  to  the  past  are  the  voyages 
throughout  the  country's  towns,  the  meet- 
ings in  private  flats.  The  tinkle  of  gold  and 
the  rustle  of  banknotes  have  died  down,  the 
luster  of  diamonds  grown  dim.  Their  way 
has  been  logically  ended,  bringing  them  to 
the  harsh  bench  in  the  courtroom.  But  they 
had  known  other  days. 

"Prtnn  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Riga  and  Ere- 
van, gold  coins  of  czarist  coinages,  dollars, 
pounds  sterling  and  Turkish  llras  followed 
to  Mordekh  KakiashvlU.  And  from  his  tena- 
cious hands.  KakiashvlU  released  them  only 
with  substantial  profit,  robbing  his  partners 
and  accomplices.  Even  the  religious  books 
of  the  Torah  have  been  used  by  several  of 
them  as  depositories  of  foreign  paper  money." 

In  the  pattern  of  such  articles,  no  specific 
reference  Is  made  of  the  Jewish  Identity  of 
the  defendant.  But  the  point  Is  established 
by  indirection  and  the  Idea  of  a  Jewish  con- 
spiracy with  International  connections  is 
suggested. 

Klelmanov  and  KakiashvUl  are  among  at 
least  five  Jews  who  have  been  executed  on 
economic  charges.  At  least  22  Jews  are 
known  among  40  Soviet  citizens  who  have 
received  death  sentences.  Prison  terms  have 
been  given  to  between  1(X)  and  ISO  Soviet 
nationals,  of  whom  a  majority  are  known  to 
be  Jews. 

SPCCXAL    TaXATMKNT 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  Soviet  specialists 
here  that  Jews,  who  constitute  slightly  more 
than  1  percent  of  Russia's  population,  could 
cast  such  a  large  shadow  on  Soviet  economic 
life  unless  the  regime  decided  to  single  them 
out  for  special  treatment. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  such  a  decision  was 
made,  and  In  the  view  of  experts,  it  servM 
these   purposes : 

Popular  dlsgruntlement  with  new  guns- 
Instead-of-butter  austerity  measures  can  be 
blunted  If  the  Jews  can  be  blamed  for  si- 
phoning off  Soviet  resources.  This  recalls 
the  political  use  of  pogroms  during  ccarlst 
days. 

Heightened  distrust  by  gentiles  and  fear 
among  Jews  serves  to  further  an  earlier  So- 
viet objective:  Tb  destroy  Jewish  com- 
munal links  In  hopes  of  atomizing  the  Jew- 
ish community,  politically  suspect  becaxise 
of  its  Ue  with  the  West  and  with  Israel 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1962 1 

SOVIXT  SCNTKNCZS  5  TO  DXATB  rOB  STXCULA- 
TION is  AaZ  IMPKISONXD  IN  CASK  INVOLV- 
ING Deals  in  Gold  and  Foreign  Cdrrenct 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow.  June  26. — Five  men  have  been 
sentenced  to  death  and  la  have  been  given 
prison  terms  in  Minsk  on  charges  of  speciUa- 
tlon  In  foreign  currency  and  gold. 

The  results  of  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
publicized  trials  for  economic  crimes  were 
made  public  in  Saturday's  edition  of  the 
Byelorussian  newspaper  Sovetskaya  Byeloros- 
siya,  received  here  today. 

The  annoimcement  of  the  sentencing  of 
the  ring  which  has  been  given  the  name 
"Bursak  and  company"  for  its  accused  lead- 
er, Mikhail  Bursak,  coincided  with  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Western  press  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  abandon  the  death 
penalty  for  economic  crimes. 

The  appeal,  signed  by  228  prominent  Amer- 
icans, including  Norman  Thomas,  the  So- 
cialist  leader,   was   handed    a    week    ago   to 
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Anatoly  P.  Dobrynin.  ttifl  Soviet  Ambassador 
In  Washington,  for  transmittal  to  Moscow. 

Foreign  observers  doubted  that  the  appeal 
would  deter  the  Soviet  Government  from  Its 
drive  to  root  out  what  Is  considered  one  of 
the  most  serious  offenses  in  the  Soviet  so- 
ciety. It  Is  felt  that  the  Communist  sj^tem 
would  break  down  if  private  enrichment  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  continues  un- 
checked. 

Jews  have  been  traditionally  associated 
with  commerce  In  Russia  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  persons  tried  on  charges  of 
proHtsering  and  specutatton  have  been  Jews. 
At  ISMt  7  of  the  18  In  the  Minsk  case  have 
Jewish  names. 

The  Btirsak  ring  was  said  to  have  done 
business  worth  "millions  of  rubles"  and  to 
have  had  "several  poods  of  gold"  in  its  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  arrests.  A  pood 
Is  36  pounds. 

The  network  extended  to  more  than  a 
dozen  Soviet  cities,  including  Riga,  Kaunas. 
Vllns,  Kishinev,  Lvov,  Leningrad,  and  Kiev, 
according  to  the  trial  account. 

Bursak  was  identified  as  a  four-time  of- 
fender, having  served  a  3-year  sentence  In 
the  1930's  for  black  market  activity  in  shoes, 
another  Jail  term  for  speculation  during 
World  War  U,  and  8  years  in  the  fifties  for 
grand  larceny.  His  occupation  was  given  as 
"private  businessman." 

The  others  sentenced  to  death  were  Khalm 
Khlger,  a  40-year-old  engineer:  Meyer  Vllen- 
sky,  a  30-year-old  shoemaker;  Ivan  Melnl- 
chuck,  64.  who  worked  as  a  fireman  in  a 
boilerhouse,  and  Nikolai  Kurch&kov,  a 
cashier. 

The  prison  sentences  were  from  5  to  15 
years  for  the  13  othens,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  25  to  05. 


U.S.    TRADE     POUCY    AFTER    THE 
TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Carl  J.  Gilbert,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
on  June  21  made  a  speech  before  the 
American  Marketing  Association,  en- 
titled "UJ3.  Trade  Policy  After  the  Trade 
BUI." 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  all  qf  us 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy  is  looking  be- 
yond the  pcwsage  of  the  President's 
trade  bill  toward  its  efTective  adminis- 
tration and  the  integration  of  trade 
policy  with  other  national  programs. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  speech  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  tuggestions  which 
ought  to  receive  the  careful  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  In  trade. 

Mr.  Gilbert  points  out  that  "the  Job 
that  must  be  done  to  make  a  true  trade 
expansion  policy  work  will  be  far  from 
done  when  this  trade  bill  is  passed." 

\ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
provocative  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Trade  Polict  Anna  the  Trade  Bill 
(By  Carl  J.  Gilbert) 

As  many  of  you  know,  there  Is  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  National  Archives  Building  In 
Washington  that  reads:  "What  is  past  Is 
prologue."  You  also  mlpht  have  heard  the 
story  about  the  taxi  driver  who  explained 
that  Inscription  to  his  piissenger  by  saying: 
"It  means  that  you  ain't  seen  nothln"  yet." 
I  feel  somewhat  the  same  way  in  coming 
before  this  conference  today  to  discuss  Oj8. 
trade  policy,  and  particularly  UJB.  trade 
policy  In  a  trading  world  radically  changed 


and   changing   under   the   Influence   of  the 
European  Common  Market. 

I  am  meeting  with  you  today  primarily  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Our  com- 
mittee is  working  vigorously  and  unstintlngly 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recently  reported  out.  I  shall  leave  to 
other  speakers  at  this  conference  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  trade  bill.  I  want  to 
talk  about  U5.  trade  policy  after  the  bill 
becomes  law. 

You  might  ask  whether  this  is  counting 
one's  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  I 
dont  think  so.  The  logic  of  national  neces- 
sity is  so  impressive  and  compelling  on  this 
trade  issue  that  it  is  realistic  to  assxune  that 
the  new  bUl  or  something  substantially  like 
it  will  be  the  law  of  the  land  before  the 
87th  Congress  adjourns.  More  than  that, 
however,  now  is  the  time  to  chart  the  coiu-se 
which  should  be  followed  in  shaping  the 
policies  and  administrative  plans  that  go  to 
make  up  our  country's  foreign  economic 
policy  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  In 
fact,  to  set  our  sights  properly  and  chart 
such  a  course  now  may  weU  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  enactment  of  the  trade  bill 
itself,  for  it  would  help  to  show  how  the  bill 
fits  Uito  the  grand  design  of  our  total  trade 
policy. 

Let  US  never  forget  that  our  trade  poUcy 
Is  not  Just  tariff  poUcy,  or  even  Import  pol- 
icy In  a  more  general  sense.  It  is  much 
more.  It  miut  be  a  policy  aimed  at  the 
expansion  of  our  economic  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Trade  expansion  pol- 
icy thus  involves  much  more  than  passing 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  em- 
braces all  economic  activities  which  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  our  own  economy 
and  to  our  ability  to  help  develop  a  healthy, 
expanding  international  trade  and  payments 
from  which  we  have  so  much  to  gain.  It 
calls  for  vigorous  export  promotion  abrocul 
and  Just  as  vlgpnis  economic  adjustment 
at  home.  It  demands  energetic  innovation 
through  Investment  in  both  research  to  de- 
velop products  and  up-to-date  machinery  to 
make  them.  It  demands  Government  poU- 
cies  that  facilitate  these  essential  efforts. 

I  want  to  focus  my  attention  today  on 
trade  policy  administration  and  on  the  di- 
rection we  must  resolutely  move  both  in 
Government  policy,  and  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, if  our  trade  poUcy  Is  to  have  the  suc- 
cess it  must  have. 

PoUcies  don't  Implement  themselves. 
They  depend  for  their  success  on  the  efforts 
of  competent  people  dedicated  to  excellence 
in  the  execution  of  their  assignments  and 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  success  in 
this  vital  area  of  national  policy.  Further, 
we  must  be  sure  that  those  who  have  basic 
control  over  this  policy — namely,  the  Con- 
gress— are  adequately  organized  to  maintain 
continuing  and  effective  surveUlance  over 
the  success  of  the  program. 

When  I  speak  about  adequate  implementa- 
tion of  our  trade  policy.  I  refer  not  Just  to 
the  people  who  work  at  this  in  Government, 
but  also  to  executives  in  the  business  world, 
in  labor,  and  in  local  communities,  each  of 
whom  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  assuring 
the  success  of  this  program. 

In  using  the  negotiating  authority  pro- 
vided for  in  the  new  trade  act,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  President  place  this  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  delegation  to 
the  trade  conferences  made  up  of  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  persons  our  country  can 
produce. 

The  chief  negotiator,  whom  the  new  bill 
requires  the  President  to  appoint,  must  t>e  a 
man  who  not  only  commands  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  but  also  the  respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  business  conununlty 
and  labor  movement.  There  are  few  men  In 
public  or  private  life  who  could  amply  qual- 


ify. He  must  be  a  man  whose  very  name  says 
forcefully  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  other  governments  that  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  President  under  this  legis- 
lation will.  In  their  administration,  be  used 
with  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness.  This 
will  be  no  political  plum,  because  besides 
calling  for  courage,  hard  work  and  formidable 
skill,  it  will  demand  a  professional  back- 
ground of  impressive  scope  and  depth.  The 
great  care  which  the  President  must  exercise 
In  choosing  ambassadors  to  our  diplomatic 
posts  abroad  must  pale  beside  the  criteria 
to  be  set  in  the  choice  of  this  new  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  ambassadors  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary.  The  most  dra- 
matic way  to  say  to  foreign  governments  that 
we  mean  business  in  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  of  trade  expansion  Is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  to  this  post  a  man  who 
already  commands  the  respyect  of  those 
governments  for  his  skill  as  a  negotiator  and 
in  his  proven  capacity  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  we 
without  the  availability  of  such  men  when 
we  remember  the  Impressive  reputation  en- 
Joyed  at  home  and  abroad  by  men  like  David 
Bruce,  Lucius  Clay,  and  Robert  Murphy. 

Excellence  in  leadership  must  be  coni- 
plemented  by  excellence  all  down  the  line. 
To  match  the  dedication,  amounting  almost 
to  religious  fervor,  and  the  advanced  skills 
of  the  staff  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununlty  whom  I  have  seen  In 
recent  months  will  demand  the  most 
metlculoHs  care  on  our  part  in  choosing  otit 
negotiators  and  those  who  back  them  up. 
The  administration  should  be  quick  to  re- 
cruit able  technicians  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ertunent  to  help  staff  this  team.  Chir  past 
negotiators  have  done  an  excellent  Job.  But 
we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  a  new 
balance  of  competitive  forces,  new  concepts  In 
trade  negotiations,  and  new  goals  for  the 
free  world.  We  must  be  certain  that  those 
who  negotiate  for  us  possess  the  vision,  skills 
and  dedication  to  protect  our  country's  In- 
terest and  to  strengthen  its  role  in  buUding 
a  strong  International  economy. 

One  quality  which  must  be  Insisted  upon 
from  all  who  are  called  upon  to  serve  this 
program  is  dedication  to  trade  expansion, 
to  a  sustained  lowering  of  trade  barriers,  and 
to  dynamic  adjustment  of  our  domestic 
economy  to  challenging  changes  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Management  and  labor 
have  an  obligation  to  themselves  and  their 
country  to  think  In  terms  of  both  trade 
expansion  and  rapid  adjustment,  which  are 
in  fact  obverse  sides  of  the  same  coin.  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously with  this  kind  of  trade  policy  on  a 
sustained  and  conslistent  basis,  and  to  have 
the  courage  to  resist  domestic  special  Interest 
pressures  to  take  action  inconsistent  with 
the  new  trade  policy. 

Congress  Itself  has  an  obligation  to  con- 
cern Itself  with  these  same  matters  and 
with  the  overall  operation  of  a  policy  whose 
cornerstone  Is  the  delegation  of  congressional 
authority  to  the  President,  and  to  display 
similar  courage. 

If  this  pattern  of  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities is  so  important  to  the  success  of 
a  trade  expansion  policy,  how  well  do  we 
measure  up  to  such  a  test?  I  would  say, 
as  of  right  now.  "not  very  well."  Neither 
the  executive  branch  nor  the  Congress,  nei- 
ther management  nor  labor,  neither  State 
governments  nor  local  communities,  have 
adequately  faced  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
unprecedented  competition  we  shall  face  and 
which  we  must  not  obstruct,  and  to  the  un- 
precedented opportunities  before  us  and  on 
which  we  must  capitalize  to  the  fullest. 

In  the  executive  branch,  those  branches 
dealing  with  trade,  must  be  staffed  with  tech- 
nicians who  are  dedicated  to  trade  expan- 
sion as  I  have  defined  It.  Xt  is  their  Job  to 
be  much  more  than  conveyor  belts  of  in- 
formation and  statistics.     It  is  not  their  Job 
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to  echo  protectionist  sentiment  from  the 
Industries  with  which  they  oonoem  them- 
selves. It  U  their  Job.  In  each  Industry 
situation,  to  apply  their  professional  skills 
to  find  ways  and  means  through  which  Oot- 
ernment,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
a  free  enterprise  economy,  can  help  fostw 
a  stronger  Industry,  an  expanding  flow  of 
two-way  trade  In  the  products  of  that  Indus- 
try, and  a  lowering  of  restrictions  at  home 
and  abroad  which  Impede  the  flow  of  those 
products  In  International  commerce  whether 
by  means  of  tariffs  or  any  other  device. 

Where  our  tariffs  are  Increased,  or  Import 
quotas  are  established,  as  a  result  of  escape 
clause  or  national  secxirlty  action  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  or  under  the  new  leg- 
islation, every  eflca^  should  be  made  to  get 
thoee  restrictions  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Tariff  Increases  should  not  be  regarded 
as  pennanent  protection,  but  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  designed  to  wean  the  Industry 
away  from  Its  dependence  on  Government 
protection.  Thus  tariff  relief  should  have 
precise  expiration  dates,  and  where  granted 
should,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  grant,  be 
placed  on  a  basis  of  a  diminishing  scale  re- 
ducing to  aero  at  the  end  of  the  period  de- 
termined to  be  appropriate  for  the  industry 
to  make  the  required  adjustments  before 
again  being  exposed  to  competitive  market 
forces. 

Such  restrictions  were  never  meant  to  be 
permanent  under  the  old  law,  nor  are  they 
meant  to  be  permanent  under  the  new  one. 
But  In  virtually  every  case  they  have  per- 
sisted, because  the  Tariff  Commission  had 
found,  and  the  President  never  disagreed, 
that  the  situation  In  the  particular  indus- 
tries had  not  Improved  to  an  extent  permit- 
ting the  withdrawal  of  the  restrictions.  As 
of  now.  I  see  no  reason  to  be  more  sanguine 
about  the  prospects  in  this  regard  under  the 
new  legislation  unless  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  demands  it. 

The  new  bill  gives  the  President  authority 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  escape-clause  tariff 
relief  according  to  a  schedule  which  in  his 
Judgment  best  serves  the  national  interest. 
This  includes  authority  to  extend  such  relief, 
in  whole  or  In  pert,  beyond  the  maximum  of 
4  years  during  which  It  may  stay  in  effect 
frcMn  the  date  of  the  original  proclamation. 
Obvioiisly,  the  adjustment  needs  of  the  in- 
dustry will  normally  be  a  major  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  tariff  protection.  But  the  national  in- 
terest— and.  I  may  add,  the  basic  interest 
of  the  industry  Itself — demands  that  both 
the  extent  and  the  duration  of  such  Govern- 
ment measures  be  reduced  to  zero  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  that  the  emphasis  on  ad- 
justment— one  of  the  central  concepts  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act — be  implemented. 

If  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  negotiate 
international  arrangements  to  restrict  ex- 
ports, and  in  effect  imports,  of  certain  types 
of  goods  from  very  low-wage  countries  be- 
cause the  competing  industries  In  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  Imports,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  rid  of  such  restrictions  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  must  ask  ourselves  how 
firmly  established  in  ovur  trade  policy  is  the 
international  arrangement  on  textiles?  Are 
we  doing  all  we  can  to  assure  that  the 
recently  negotiated  5-year  agreement  will 
not  have  to  be  extended?  How  sure  can  we 
be  that  this  technique  will  not  become  so 
popular  that  it  will  be  applied  to  other 
Industries  If  they  make  enough  noise?  Let 
us  not  deceive  oiirselves  into  thinking  that 
devices  to  promote  something  called 
"orderly  marketing"  can  be  added  to  the 
Ingredients  of  a  trade  expansion  program 
without  producing  a  policy  that  is  not  the 
vigorous  expansion  policy  at  home  and 
abroad  we  so  urgently  need. 

If  the  elimination  of  European  Import 
quotas  discriminating  against  textiles  from 
Asia    Is   necessary — and   I   think   it   is — W9 


should  wek  their  elimination  not  through 
international    textile    arrangements    which 
are    otherwise    restrictive    In    nature,    but 
through    the    various    Instrumentalities    of 
International  economic  cooperation  in  which 
all  the  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
take     part — chiefly     through     the     General 
Agreement   on  Tariffs   and  Trade   and   the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.     We  have  many  other  things 
to  do  through  those  instrumentalities  and 
in  all  these  areas  of  international  consulta- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  our  bargaining  poei- 
tlon   be  strong.     It  can  be  strong  only   if 
we  follow  a  consistent  and  persistent  trade 
expansion  policy.    If  we  follow  that  kind  of 
policy,  we  can  accomplish  the  expansionist 
features    of    International     agreements    on 
particular  products  without  resorting  to  the 
restrlctlonlst  features  of  those  agreements. 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  strong 
negotiating  position?     They  surely  are  not 
the  Presidents  negotiating  authority  alone — 
Important  as  that  is.    They  also  Include  a 
real   Interest   in   negotiating,   and   that   in- 
cludes both  an  impressive  list  of  products  on 
the  negotiating  list  and  clear  evidence  that 
we  shall  not  withdraw  concessions  through 
the  escape-clause  route  except  as  an  Indls- 
I>ensable     last    resort.     The    United    States 
ought    to   have    enough    resourcefulness    to 
make  such  backing  and  filling  in  trade  policy 
virtually    unnecessary.     Certainly    we.    as    a 
nation,  cannot  afford  to  complicate  and  con- 
fuse   the    implementation    of    our    national 
foreign  economic  policy  by  a  sort  of  ward 
politics  approach  to  dealing  with  special  In- 
terest   groups    Involving    trade    restriction  . 
The  national  interest  suffers  Irreparable  barm 
by  any  such  action  which  is  even  suspect  of 
such  motivation.  Deals  of  this  sort  nuiy  have 
become  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  Amer- 
ican politics  but  we  have  got  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  If  we  are  to  make  this  new  trade 
policy  an  effective  fcvce  In  our  national  life. 
An  informed  and  aroused  public  opinion  di- 
rected both  At  Government  for  making  such 
deals  and   at   the   Industry   which    asks   for 
them  is  the  only  lasting  assurance  that  this 
change  will  be  made. 

As  far  as  the  negotiating  list  Is  concerned, 
now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  make  sure  it  is 
an  impressive  list  as  broad  and  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible.  If  there  are  problems 
in  some  of  our  industries,  we  should  be  at 
work  now  to  ascertain  whether  and  to  what 
extent  those  problenu  are  due  to  or  would 
be  aggravated  by  Import  competition.  In- 
dustry problems  which  are  within  the  power 
of  Industry  Itself  to  solve  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  back  up  onto  oiir  trade  policy. 
Thus  an  important  Ingredient  of  trade  ex- 
pansion Is  expansion  of  the  negotiating  list. 
We  shouldn't  wait  xintil  the  next  round  of 
modified  peril-point  hearings  before  direct- 
ing our  attention  and  our  energies  to  theee 
questions. 

The  Em-opeans  have  proceeded  vigorously 
with  readjustment  of  their  economics  in  line 
with  the  new  trade  arrangements  into  which 
they  are  moving.  We  can  do  no  less.  In 
fact,  in  view  of  the  serious  slack  in  our 
growth  rate  and  in  our  productivity  ad- 
vance, we  must  do  even  more  than  they  are 
doing.  The  new  kind  of  trade  negotiation 
into  which  we  shall  be  moving  demands  not 
only  a  first-class  team  of  negotiators,  but  a 
dynamic  economy  moving  rapidly  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  implications  of  acroes-the-board 
tariff  cuts  and  new  benchmarks  of  trade 
expansion.  It  must  also  focus  attention  on 
Government  policies  and  programs  hitherto 
thought  of  as  purely  domestic  in  character 
which  directly  or  indirectly  sap  the  strength 
of  our  economy  and  weaken  Its  ability  to 
compete  on  even  terms  In  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

If  we  want  other  countries,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Conunon  Market  In  particular,  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  meaningfully,  we  must  set  the 
necessary  standard.    To  bring  the  Common 


Market  to  the  negotiating  table  may  well 
take  an  effort  of  great  ingenuity  and  persua- 
sion. We  shall  be  dealing  with  countries 
and  techniclaiu  motivated  by  a  deep  dedi- 
cation to  a  new  faith  in  national  and  re- 
gional expansion  who  will  be  Intent  upon 
Jealously  guarding  the  Community's  inter- 
ests. This  must  be  matched  by  a  similar 
sense  of  national  purpoae  on  our  part  un- 
surpassed in  the  annals  of  American  diplo- 
macy. 

Let  us  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  our 
negotiations  with  the  European  Community 
will  cover  not  only  our  own  trading  interests 
in  that  area,  but  also  our  interest  in  protect- 
ing and  advancing  the  trade  stake  In  the 
European  Community  of  the  so-called  third 
countries  to  whom  we  are  now  saying — In 
response  to  their  anxieties  about  the  effect 
of  the  EEC  on  their  economies — "Walt  till 
the  trade  bill  passes."  In  concerning  our- 
selves with  the  trade  opportunities  of  these 
countries,  we  must  remember  that  our  in- 
terest encompasses  their  total  welfare  and 
security — their  ability  to  establish  a  secure 
place  for  themselves  In  a  free  world  economy 
and  in  a  political  association  of  free  nations. 
The  doctrine  of  "helping  others  to  help 
themselves"  is  as  much  a  principle  of  trade 
policy  as  of  forelgn-ald  policy.  This  must 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind  both  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  European  Common  Market 
and  in  the  administration  of  our  own  import 
policy. 

Our  success  In  this  trade  policy  thus  de- 
pends In  important  measure  on  the  approach 
of  the  executive  branch  to  its  responsibilities. 
It  also  depends  in  important  measvire  on  the 
way  the  Congress  meets  Its  set  of  respon- 
sibilities. The  Congress  will  be  taking  a  very 
important  and  necessary  step  in  delegating 
broad  tariff  negotiating  authority  to  the 
President.  But  its  responsibilities  do  not 
end  there.  The  Congress  should  establish  a 
regular  mechanism  through  which  it  can 
keep  closely  Informed  on  the  progress  of 
this  program.  It  might  well  do  this  by 
focusing  its  attention,  through  appropriate 
hearings,  on  the  President's  annual  report 
covering  his  stewardship  over  the  trade  ex- 
pansion program.  The  rej^rt  which  the  bill 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  should  cover  much  more 
than  the  scope  which  the  bill  seems  to  sug- 
gest. I  hope  that  the  President  uses  this 
required  accounting  to  the  Congress  as  a 
vehicle  for  analyzing  the  over-all  foreign 
trade  position  of  the  United  SUtes  during 
the  year  under  review.  This  should  Include 
not  only  a  review  of  what  has  taken  place 
In  our  export  and  import  patterns,  but  also 
a  continuing  appraisal  of  the  way  in  which 
the  American  economy  has  adjusted  or  failed 
to  adjust  to  Import  competition,  and  the 
way  in  which  It  has  capitalized  or  failed  to 
capitalize  on  export  opportunities.  By  con- 
cerning Itself  with  such  a  report  the  Con- 
gress would  have  a  better  idea  of  the  progress 
we  are  making  In  this  program,  and  of  ways 
in  which  the  program  might  be  strengthened 
by  reexamination  of  sectors  of  domestic 
policy  which  appear  to  limit  our  trade  ex- 
pansion potential,  as  for  example,  the  tax 
structure. 

In  this  connection,  the  Congress  might 
be  well  advised  to  establish  a  pennanent 
Joint  conunittee  on  international  economic 
policy  to  "watchdog"  the  progress  of  our 
trade  expansion  policy,  and  to  insure  the 
coordination  of  domestic  policies  with  our 
international  objectives.  The  President's 
report  to  the  Congress — if  it  can  become  the 
kind  of  accounting  I  suggest  It  should  be — 
would  be  reviewed  by  such  a  committee. 
Such  a  committee,  including  carefully 
selected  representatives  of  congressional 
committees  with  a  major  interest  In  this  pro- 
gram, with  respect  to  both  its  trade  and  Its 
domestic  adjustment  features,  oould  prove 
most  valuable — especially  If  its  staff  matched 
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in  competence  the  technicians  who  staff  our 
negotiating  team. 

Even  If  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  do  their  respective 
parts  properly,  a  great  deal  is  still  left  to 
the  business  commtmlty  itself  if  this  trade 
policy  is  to  be  effective.  Many  American 
companies  are  responding  vigorously  to  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  they  see  so 
clearly  on  the  horizon.  Others  spend  more 
time  complaining  about  what  they  call  the 
threat  of  foreign  competition  than  they  do 
to  gearing  their  operations  to  changing 
economic  patterns. 

No  government  can  force  a  business  to 
make  itself  competitive  Management  and 
labor  bear  this  responsibility  on  their  own 
shoulders.  The  most  we  can  ask  of  gov- 
ernment— and  the  least,  we  should  Insist 
on  of  our  Government — ;s  that  it  hold  to  an 
absolute  mlnimimi  actions  by  Government 
which  prevent  a  buslneFs  from  realizing  its 
potential  ability  to  compete  in  a  free  mar- 
ket or  protect  buslneai  from  the  conse- 
quences of  Its  falltire  to  develop  its  maxi- 
mum potential.  American  business  will  see 
the  tremendous  opportunities  that  are 
clearly  in  sight,  and  will  sense  the  national 
purpose  to  which  all  of  American  business 
must  contribute  and  froia  which  all  stand  to 
benefit.  A  free  enterprUie  system  that  fears 
tough  competition  and  seeks  relief  and 
breathing  spells  by  Government  action  is 
not  a  free  enterprise  system  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense.  Let  us  now  proceed  into  this 
new  era  of  international  economic  relations 
with  fear,  and  above  all  let  us  not  fear  to 
proceed  with  vigor  and  .Jnaglnation  to  cap- 
italize on  the  many  op|iortunlties  that  are 
well  within  reach. 

In  its  fiscal  and  monetary  pmllcles.  the 
Government  has  had  to  concern  lUelf  more 
than  ever  before  with  international  cri- 
teria— with  the  bcdance-of-payments  and 
the  mtegrity  of  the  dollar.  Unfortunately, 
our  Oovomment  has  done  too  much  public 
fretting  on  the  subject  imd  too  little  realis- 
tic private  soul  searching  to  find  the  causes 
and  the  cures.  Freedom  of  the  internation- 
al marketplace — including  the  unfettered 
convertibility  of  currenc;ee — ^has  been  an  ob- 
jective of  American  policy  ever  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  We  have  been  successful 
In  these  efforts  but  too  many  people  in  high 
places  seem  astounded  to  learn  that  that 
kind  of  international  eoDnomic  freedom  Im- 
poses a  discipline  on  eacb  member  of  the  in- 
ternational community,  and  that  our  own 
country  is  no  exception  Similarly  the  new 
trade  policy  will  confront  us  with  a  new 
kind  of  discipline  affe-:tlng  our  economic 
decisions — a  criterion  to  which  we  will  have 
to  become  fully  adjusted.  Business  and 
labor  must  face  up  to  what  this  means — 
labor  In  its  wage  demands,  and  management 
In  its  willingness  to  use  all  the  tools  at  its 
disposal  to  compete  successfully  in  a  free 
market.  The  whole  country — both  the  pub- 
lic sector  and  the  private  sector — must  exert 
Itself  to  prevent  inflation,  expand  produc- 
tion and  trade,  and  create  new  Job  opportu- 
nities. There  is  no  escaping  these  disciplines 
and  no  purpoee  served  by  chafing  under 
them.  The  world  Is  moving  and  we  must 
move  with  it. 

The  new  trade  legislation  should  spur 
American  business  to  take  a  good  look  at 
Itself,  at  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its 
costs  and  prices,  its  Investment  program  in 
both  equipment  and  research,  and  at  all  the 
things  it  must  do  if  it  Is  to  make  the  most 
Of  the  opportunity  which  the  new  trade 
policy  opens  up.  In  other  words,  it  should 
accentuate  the  posiUve  in  its  response  to 
the  new  legislation  and  not  set  Its  sights 
on  the  escape  clause  and  other  negative  fea- 
tures of  the  same  legislations. 

I  hope  you  wUl  see  from  what  I  have  said 
that  the  Job  that  must  be  done  to  make  a 
true  trade  expansion  policy  work  wUl  be  far 
from  done  when   this    trade   bill  is  passed. 


We  on  the  Cbmmlttee  for  a  National  Tirade 
Policy,  who  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
enactment  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  see  our 
work  cut  out  for  us  in  the  years  to  come. 
No  watchdog  Is  popular.  CerUlnly  no  self- 
appointed  watchdog  iB  loved.  Presidents 
may  be  annoyed  when  we  aggressively  point 
out  action  taken  or  proposed  which  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  national  trade  policy 
and  industries  may  become  irate  when  we 
point  out  that  tariff  Increfwes  they  have 
sought  are  contrary  to  the  national  interest. 
But  until  an  aroused  and  Informed  public 
opinion  relieves  us  of  this  responBlblllty,  we 
of  the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy 
shall  probably  continue  to  do  as  we  have  for 
the  last  10  years.  We  don't  claim  infalli- 
bility and  shun  piety  but  try  to  do  our  best. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
ovu'  national  course  must  be  clear  and  con- 
sistent. We  must  move  resolutely  toward 
stepped-up  economic  grovrth  and  produc- 
tivity, and  thus  toward  growing  market  po- 
tentials at  home  and  a  stronger  competitive 
position  abroad.  Both  export  potential  and 
import  potential  will  increase.  So  will  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  foUow  the  sus- 
tained, consistent  liberal  import  policy  which 
will  not  only  help  us  reach  the  desired 
growth  and  productivity  objectives,  but  is 
also  a  basic  element  In  developing  the  strong 
negotiating  position  we  need  abroad.  These, 
in  sum,  are  the  standards  of  progress  in  trade 
policy.  All  sectors  of  ovu"  economy  should 
adjust  to  these  standards.  Government 
policies  across  the  board  should  facilitate 
this  adjtistment. 

Success  will  not  be  like  fruit  ready  t(x 
picking.  In  today's  world  It  will  take  hard 
work,  and  perfection  of  all  the  qualities  of 
enterprise  and  mission  which  have  made  the 
American  economy  what  it  is  today.  What 
the  economy  and  the  country  will  be  to- 
morrow is  the  responsibility  of  all  who  stand 
to  benefit.  Success  can,  and  I  am  sure  will, 
crown  our  national  effort  toward  trade  ex- 
pansion and  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  all 
areas  of  the  country,  the  free  world  Itself  will 
be  the  gainers. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
dispute  between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  handling  of  appropriations 
bills  has  created  many  diflBcult  prob- 
lems. Lack  of  funds  has  forced  some 
agencies  to  curtail  their  activities  and  in 
some  instances  employees  are  working 
without  pay.  Parliamentary  maneuvers 
in  the  Congress  are  at  best  confusing  to 
the  public.  I  am  sure  that  the  man  in 
the  street  is  quite  unable  to  understand 
the  present  dispute.  Although  the  points 
in  controversy  are  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance, I  fear  that  unless  some  solution 
to  the  impasse  is  reached  soon  the  leg- 
islative branch  will  begin  to  look  rather 
foolish  to  the  public. 

Until  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  can  solve  this  dilemma  the  ap- 
propriation logjam  will  continue  to  build 
up.  The  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
Is  only  a  few  days  away  and  not  a  single 
regular  appropriation  bill  has  cleared 
the  Congress.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  to  finance  many  essential 
governmental  activities  for  the  fiscal  year 
now  drawing  to  a  close  remains  in  a 
pigeon  hole.  One  of  my  constituents 
recently  questioned  if  Congress  has  not 
gone  a  little  too  far  in  falling  into  the 
spirit  of  the  "silly  season."  Those  who 
have  SBA  loan  applications  pending  for 


which  no  funds  are  available  do  not  think 
the  controversy  Is  very  funny.  Patrons 
of  the  Pulsiskl  County  Special  School 
District,  which  has  two  applications  for 
some  $280,000  pending  for  needed  school 
construction  under  the  impacted  areas 
program  are  not  impressed  with  the  pub- 
lished reasons  for  delaying  the  supple- 
mental bill  which  contains  funds  for  their 
projects. 

One  of  the  smaller,  but  important, 
items  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  the  Senate  passed  on  April  16 
is  $7,092,000  for  entitlements  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  815.  the  construction  assistance 
program.  This  amount  is  needed  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  all  the  school  districts  which  are  en- 
titled to  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion due  to  Federal  activities  in  their 
area.  The  Congress  has  consistently, 
with  one  exception,  voted  the  full 
amounts  to  which  school  districts  are 
entitled,  both  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  construction.  The  Senate,  in 
particular,  has  always  insisted  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  direct  moral 
obligation  to  provide  sufiBcient  funds  to 
finance  all  eligible  projects. 

The  additional  $7  million  needed  this 
fiscal  year  for  the  construction  program 
has  had  many  ups  and  downs  begirming 
with  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
that  was  passed  the  day  Congress  ad- 
journed last  September.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Senate  added  this  item 
but  it  was  deleted  in  the  conference 
committee.  It  was  not  included  in  the 
second  supplemental  bill  that  passed  the 
House  in  April,  but  fortunately  the  Sen- 
ate again  added  the  needed  funds.  In 
view  of  the  events  in  the  last  few  das^s,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  happen  to 
the  supplemental  bill  which  is  still  alive — 
but  just  barely. 

I  understand  that  68  eligible  school 
construction  projects  in  29  States  are 
being  held  up  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  two  bodies  to  agree  on  handling  of 
appropriation  bills.  This  represents  a 
13  percent  shortage  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction program.  The  Pulaski  County 
Rural  School  District  in  my  State  has 
two  applications  pending.  One,  in  the 
amount  of  $270,000,  is  for  construction 
of  a  12-classroom  elementary  school  that 
will  accommodate  some  360  schoolchil- 
dren. The  second  application  is  for 
$10,089  and  will  be  applied  on  a  second 
elementary  school.  This  school  district 
has  made  its  plans  on  the  assumption 
that  these  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able. I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
eventually.  But  it  is  unforturxate  that 
work  on  these  projects  has  been  delayed 
due  to  the  Congress'  failure  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  for  the  construction 
program.  Further  delay  will  only  ac- 
centuate the  schoolroom  shortage  prob- 
lem. I  am  sure  that  other  eligible  school 
districts  have  had  to  make  many  adjust- 
ments because  of  the  appropriations  con- 
troversy. 

I  was  the  coauthor  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senate  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly last  year  to  extend  the  impacted 
areas  assistance  programs.  With  the 
Congress  going  on  record  so  overwhelm- 
ingly last  year  in  favor  of  extending 
these  programs,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
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tt  woukl  DOW  fan  to  live  op  to  the  re- 
sponslNlities  it  reaffirmed  such  a  short 
time  ago.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
dispute  between  the  Appropriations 
Ccxnmittees  will  be  settled  in  an  amicable 
manner  soon  in  order  that  the  supple- 
mental bill  containing  the  fvmds  for  this 
and  many  other  essential  programs  can 
be  enacted. 


UNITED   STATES-PHTT .TPPINE 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  distor- 
tions of  fundamental  amicable  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
impel  my  remarks  in  an  effort  to  put 
essentials  in  their  proper  perspective. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  amended  and 
renewed  in  1956.  expires  (m  June  30  of 
this  year.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
ctHiducted  extensive  hearings  on  an  ad- 
ministration-sponsored bUl  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  in  part  and  to  extend  remain- 
ing provisions.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  recognize  a  basic  quota  of  9d0.000 
tons  annually  as  the  portion  ol  UJB.  re- 
qxiirements  to  be  supplied  from  the  Phil- 
ippines at  prices  prevailing  in  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  added  here  that  this 
volume  of  sugar  as  a  fixed  annual  quota 
for  the  Philippines  was  established  by  a 
treaty  between  our  respective  countries. 
As  far  as  the  law  of  1948  and  the  amend- 
ments of  1956  were  ccuacerned.  no  addi- 
tkms  were  made  to  the  basic  treaty  quota. 

In  1956  all  foreign  suppliers  other  than 
the  Philippines  were  allotted  increased 
proportions  of  U.S.  sugar  imports;  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  Philippines 
alone  were  kept  at  the  treaty  provisions 
without  benefits  from  the  new  law.  This 
happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  contains  language  authorizing  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  allotment  to  tlie 
Philippines  and  impliedly  indicated  a 
prospect  of  such  an  eventiiality.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  provision 
of  the  United  States-Philippine  Trade 
Revision  Act  of  1955  on  this  subject: 

Tb«  ectabUjBhZDent  herein  of  the  Umlta- 
UonA  on  the  amount  oX  Philippine  raw  and 
reflned  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  tn  the  United  States 
for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  any  Increase  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Phlllp- 
plnee  in  the  future. 

The  current  administration  proposals 
for  amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act.  many 
of  them  sweeping  in  their  character,  par- 
ticularly In  the  direction  of  eliminating 
the  premiums  paid  In  the  United  States 
over  the  so-called  world  market-prices, 
again  recognize  only  the  treaty-estab- 
lished quota  of  980,000  tons  per  annum 
for  the  Philippines  and  make  no  refer- 
ence to  any  improvement  In  the  pros- 
pects for  an  expansion  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  Philippine  producers  despite 
the  maintenance  of  their  static  position 
over  a  long  period  of  time  when  other 
foreign  suppliers  less  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  United  States  were  repeatedly 
preferred. 

Moreover,  when  the  VS.  sugar  market 
faced  a  deficiency  due  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Cuban  quota  of  more  than 
3  million  tons  the  Philippines  were  called 


upon  to  make  up  a  considerable  pro- 
portion approximating  15  piercent  of 
the    resulting    deficits    and    did    so    by 

straining  all  of  their  resources  beyond 
anything  that  might  have  been  expected 
in  view  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
its  dep^Mlable  UJB.  market  at  980,000 
tons  per  year. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  give 
consideration  to  legislation  which  in  the 
first  instance  will  bolstor  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  tlie  Philippines  and  make  pro- 
vision for  its  expansion  in  the  future. 
and  second,  will  fulfill  the  promises  of 
the  United  States  to  make  additional 
p>rovisioii  for  Philippiine  Imports  when 
the  Sugar  Act  should  be  amended 
or  renewed.  President  Eisenhower,  upon 
signing  the  revised  sugar  law  in  1956. 
held  out  sucii  a  promise  when  he  said : 

It  was  not  considered  feasible  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  In  the  Philippine  quota  at 
this  time.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  when 
new  amendments  are  being  prepared  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Philippines 
to  share  In  iocreased  consumption  as  Is  now 
provided  for  other  foreign  countries  by  this 
blU. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  Rillliqilnes 
has  always  been  a  basic  factor  in  their 
economy.  In  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  sttfrar  has  been  a  dominant  item. 
During  the  1930's  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  sugar  import£ 
from  the  Philippines  amounted  to  more 
than  1 V4  million  tons.  The  allotment  of 
quotas  in  which  the  Philippines  ac- 
quiesced meant  a  substantial  reduction 
of  Philippine  contribution  to  the  sugar 
supply  of  the  United  States  at  our  prices 
from  more  than  15  percent  to  about  10 
percent. 

During  the  war  the  Philippines  with 
no  fault  of  their  own  suffered  a  total  de- 
struction of  sugar  lands  and  equipment 
so  that  thoy  shipped  no  sugar  at  all  to 
the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  recovery  was  slow,  and  shipments  of 
sugar  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  was  still  only  a  part  of  the  nor- 
mal supply.  In  this  way,  over  a  period  of 
years  the  Philippines  lost  an  opportunity 
to  ship  to  the  United  States  nearly  8 
million  toils  valued  at  a  billion  dollars. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  what  the  Philippines 
lost  became  Cuba's  gain. 

Through  agonizing  experiences  and 
with  splendid  courage  and  admirable  in- 
dustry the  Philippines  have  rebuilt  their 
sugar  business  to  where  it  is  again  first 
in  their  economy.  Approximately  3  mil- 
lion people  out  of  a  population  of  28  mil- 
lion depend  on  sugar  for  their  livelihood. 
and  other  businesses  and  industries  like 
banking,  insxmuice,  mantifacturlng,  and 
shipping  are  collaterally  dependent  In 
large  mea.sure  upKjn  the  prosperity  of  this 
activity.  Moreover,  the  sugar  industry 
produces  more  in  taxes  for  the  Philip- 
pine Government  than  any  other  in  the 
Republic. 

Despite  the  recovery  of  the  sugar  In- 
dxistry;  despite  the  response  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  producers  to  the  call  of  the 
United  States  when  sugar  was  needed  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit  created  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Cuban  quota;  despite 
an  unspoken  obligation  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  in  sxigar  shipments  occasioned 


by  World  War  11;  despite  our  failure  to 
increase  opportunities  for  participating 
in  the  n.S.  market  cm  a  more  extensive 
basis  when  our  sugar  laws  were  smiended 
although  all  other  foreign  suppliers  were 
generously  considered;  and.  finally,  de- 
spite explicit  promises  by  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  market  for 
Phlllp>plne  sugar,  the  annual  quota  for 
the  Phiili^ines  remains  980,000  tons  per 
year. 

The  occasion  Is  here  for  removing  this 
inequity  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  sugar 
economy  and  to  give  this  vital  industry 
an  opporiunity  to  become  mobile.  The 
Philippine  sugar  producers,  historically 
geared  to  the  U.S.  market,  should  now  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
it  more  actively  than  in  the  immediate 
past  with  the  result  on  the  one  hand, 
that  more  abundant  sugar  supplies  nmy 
be  available  for  the  UJ3.  consumers  at 
all  times  at  stable  prices  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Philippine  sugar  pro- 
ducers and  the  many  millions  of  people 
dependent  upon  them  may  look  hopefully 
toward  brighter  business  horizons. 
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NATURAL  QA6  FOR  BARROW, 
ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  c«o  Alaska  State  Senatar  Eben 
Hopson.  an  Eskimo  legislator  from  Bar- 
row, wrote  Pre-sident  Eisenhower  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  you  know,  tlM  Iridmo  p*opI«  In  Alaska 
Uvc  facing  the  °~'^-~  Xrontler  and  I  think 
It  would  be  the  most  wonderful  tiling  you, 
as  President,  could  do  if  you  wotild  show 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States,  no 
matter  how  large  It  Is,  still  Is  considerate 
of  the  hardshlpn  facing  lis  own  people,  and 
despite  Gkivemment  redtape.  will  give  quick 
reUef  and  aaslstance  when  sincerely  and 
desperately  needed. 

The  Senate  yesterday  proved  the  hope 
of  Senator  Hopson  was  Justified.  We 
have  not  become  too  large  as  a  Nation 
to  recognize  and  consider  the  legitimate 
need  of  even  the  smallest  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  still  able,  despite  the  press 
of  our  worldwide  obligations,  to  consider 
and  correct  dlfllcultles  at  home. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, S.  2020.  will,  following  House  ac- 
tion and  approval  by  the  President,  allow 
the  sale  of  natural  gas  to  the  civilian 
community  of  Barrow,  Alaska.  Bar- 
row, a  community  of  about  1.400  persons, 
mostly  Ei^mos,  is  near  what  has  been 
described  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserves,  Capt.  Kenneth  C. 
Lovell,  US  Navy,  as  a  bubble  of  natural 
gas  estimated  to  contain  nearly  64  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  fuel.  Notwithstanding 
that  there  are  producing  wells  drawing 
this  fuel  from  beneath  the  village  to 
supply  Federal  installations  in  and  near 
the  village,  not  one  drop  of  gas  has  been 
of  benefit  to  the  civilian  population.  The 
Barrow  people  have  been  forced  to  rely 
on  oil  transported  from  far  ports  in  Cali- 
fornia or  on  coal  carried  by  sled  from  a 
small  deposit  located  75  miles  away  from 
their  homes.  The  cost  of  this  fuel  has 
been  enormous  in  terms  of  heating  costs 
elsewhere.  The  people  of  Barrow  have 
paid  $42  per  ton  for  coal  and  60  cents 
per  gallon  for  oil.    The  total  fuel  bill  for 


this    small    commmilty    has    averaged 
around  $250,000  per  year. 

While  the  people  of  Barrow  have  paid 
this  enormous  price  for  heating  their 
houses.  Government  agencies,  some  of 
which  are  located  in  buildings  In  the 
heart  of  the  community,  have  been 
heated  with  natural  }as  from  a  pipeline 
running  directly  past  homes  and  busi- 
ness establishments. 

Enactment  of  8.  2i)20  will  not  in  any 
way  subsidize  the  Barrow  community. 
In  justifying  the  ecocomics  of  this  prop- 
osition the  Navy  estmates  that  within 
18  years  under  consei-vative  estimates  of 
consumption  and  price  the  entire  cost 
of  the  construction  of  a  new  well  at 
Barrow  would  be  fullj'  paid.  These  esti- 
mates, by  the  way.  would  aUow  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  of  fuel  costs  to  the  Bar- 
row community  and  in  turn  would  give  to 
the  villagers  an  opportunity  to  have  ade- 
quate heating  where  in  the  past  their 
homes  have  not  alwsiys  been  as  warm  as 
is  healthy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  statements  of  Capt.  Kenneth  C. 
Lovell,  Director  of  Naval  Petroleum  and 
Oil  Shale  Reserves,  and  that  of  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Martin 
P.  Mangan,  which  were  offered  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  during 
hearings  on  the  Barro'v  gas  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  bt  C*pt.  Kenneth  C.  Lovell 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Capt.  Kenneth  C.  Lovell.  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  Director  of  Naval 
Petroleum  and  OU  Shale  Reserves.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  you  have  given 
me  of  appearing  here  before  you  today  to 
ofTer  some  additional  information  and  data 
concerning  S.  2020,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretfo-y  of  the  Navy  to  make  gas  avail- 
able from  the  South  Harrow  gas  field  In 
naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  to  the  civilian 
commiuilty  of  Point  Ba-row. 

Naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4  consists  of 
approximately  36.000  aiiuare  miles  on  the 
arctic  slope  of  Alaska,  bounded,  generally, 
by  the  Brooks  Range,  tl*  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
the  ColvUle  River.  TIOs  area,  about  the 
size  of  the  oil-producing  region  of  Okla- 
homa, may  contain  just  ibout  as  many  likely 
prospects  for  oU  and  gas  fields  as  does 
Oklahoma.  Exploration  of  the  reserve  for 
oil  and  gas  was  commenced  In  1944.  when 
the  Canol  prospect  dimmed.  The  Canol 
project  Included  the  prcwJuctlon  of  oil  from 
the  Norman  Wells  field  on  the  MacKenzle 
River  In  the  northwest  territories  of  Canada, 
the  transportation  of  this  crude  oil  by  pipe- 
line to  a  refinery  buUt  at  Whltehorse,  Yukon 
territory  of  Canada,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  producto  from  this  refinery  by  pipe- 
lines to  Watson  Lake,  Canada,  and  Skagway 
and  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  This  time  coinci- 
dence U  the  only  relationship  between  the 
Canol  project  and  our  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve In  Alaska.  Norman  Wells,  the  produc- 
tion location  for  Canol,  Is  approximately  900 
miles  southeast  of  Point  Barrow,  the  loca- 
tion we  are  discussing  today. 

During  exploration  In  naval  petroleum  re- 
serve No.  4,  between  1944  and  1963,  two  gas- 
fields  and  three  oilfields  were  found.  Of 
^ese,  only  one— the  South  Barrow  Gas 
Field — Is  being  produced  at  the  present  time. 

The  naval  petroleum  reserves  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  cU  In  the  ground,  for 
production  In  time  of  emergency  In  order 
that  pertoleum  products  may  then  be  avail- 


able for  the  machines  of  Industry  and  na- 
tional defense.  The  difference  between  that 
purpose,  and  the  situation  that  exists  at 
Point  Barrow  is  significant.  We  do  not  have 
oil  at  Point  Barrow;  we  have  gas.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  there  Is 
not  a  drop  of  oil  In  the  formation  from 
which  gas  is  now  being  produced  in  the 
South  Barrow  Gas  Field.  We  have  only  a 
bubble  of  gas,  floating  on  a  sea  of  under- 
ground water.  True.  It  Is  a  pretty  fair  sized 
bubble — about  10  blUlon  cubic  feet,  we 
compute. 

There  Is  oil  In  naval  petroleima  reserve 
No.  4— probably  a  lot  of  oil.  We  do  not 
know  nearly  as  much  about  exactly  where 
the  oil  Is,  or  how  much  can  be  recovered, 
as  we  should  like  to  know.  When  the  need 
for  this  arctic  oil  becomes  more  Imminent, 
we  shall  have  to  go  back  to  work  up  there, 
developing  our  known  oil  fields  and  finding 
some  of  the  others  that  are  almost  certain 
to  exist,  aided  by  Interim  advancements  In 
the  technology  of  finding  and  producing  oil. 
However,  we  do  have  a  fair  amount  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  South  Barrow  gas- 
field.  From  five  wells  that  were  drlUed  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity,  and  the  geophysical 
sxirveys  of  the  area,  we  have  been  able  to 
deduce  that  the  horizontal  projection  of  the 
gas  bubble  Is  roughly  shaped  like  a  right 
triangle,  with  a  base  length  of  approximate- 
ly 1  mile  and  an  altitude  length  of  approxi- 
mately 2  miles.  There  the  gas  Is  trapped 
atop  the  underground  ocean,  held  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  by  Intersecting  geologic 
faults,  with  a  roof  of  Impervious  rock  slop- 
ing dow  1  Into  the  water  on  the  north.  This, 
then,  places  In  perspective  the  1  square 
mile  of  area— out  of  the  35,000  square  miles 
making  up  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 — 
with  which  S.  2020  Is  concerned. 

Now  the  Navy,  at  sea  and  In  the  air,  does 
not  have  much  use  for  natural  gas.  We 
cannot  ship  It  all  over  the  world  to  power 
ships,  planes  or  submarines.  Oil  Is  differ- 
ent; it  can  be  converted  Into  boiler  fuel, 
dlesel  fuel,  Jet  fuel,  gasoline,  and  so  on. 
These  we  can  and  do  transport  and  use  at 
sea  and  In  the  air,  because  of  our  need  for 
them,  we  zealously  guard  and  protect  every 
possible  drop  of  oil  In  our  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  In  some  of  our  fields,  where  gas 
is  associated  In  the  ground  with  oU,  the  gas 
Is  also  highly  prized  and  zealously  protected, 
because  of  Its  usefulness  In  driving  the  oU 
out  of  the  ground  when  emergency  produc- 
tion Is  needed.  But  this  Is  not  the  case  in 
the  South  Barrow  gasfleld.  Here  we  have 
no  known  oU  In  this  single  square  mile  of 
area,  we  have  only  gas.  There  Is  not  enough 
gas  to  Justify  the  construction  of  a  pipeline 
hundreds  of  miles  to  other  military  Instal- 
lations In  Alaska.  There  Is  not  enough  gas 
for  any  practicable  use  other  than  the  ful- 
fillment of  local  fuel  requirements.  There 
Is  enough  gas — 10  billion  cubic  feet  of  It, 
we  think — to  fulfill  these  local  energy  re- 
qulremente  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

However,  the  laws  under  which  the  Navy 
administers  the  naval  petroleum  and  oil 
shale  reserves  for  the  Congress  do  not  now 
recognize  and  provide  for  the  singular  sit- 
uation that  exista  at  Barrow.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  here  today 
to  amend  these  existing  laws  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  unique  situation  at  Barrow  may 
be  given  recognition,  and  that  logical  action 
may  be  taken  In  the  light  of  that  recog- 
nition. 

The  present  law  places  an  obligation  on 
the  Navy  to  protect  and  conserve  all  of  the 
oil  and  gas  in  the  reserves,  as  custodians 
for  the  Congress.  We  accept  that  obligation 
willingly  and  without  purpose  of  evasion, 
with  respect  to  every  puddle  of  oil  and  every 
bubble  of  gas  that  may  exist  anyplace  In  any 
of  the  reserves.  Although  the  act  of  mak- 
ing gas  available  to  the  civilian  commu- 
nity at  Barrow  cuts  directly  across  the  grain 
of  the  Navy's  present  obligation  of  conserva- 


tion and  protection  for  defense  piu-poees, 
making  the  gas  available  should,  under  these 
singular  circumstances,  be  accomplished. 
Aside  from  being  a  sound  business  proposi- 
tion, it  is  a  logical  and  a  consclonable  deed. 
In  such  a  context,  the  lifting  of  present 
obligations  with  respect  to  the  South  Barrow 
gasfleld  Is  recommended.  Since,  however, 
the  implementation  of  such  a  recommenda- 
tion would  be  an  exception  to  the  basic 
trusteeship  placed  In  the  Navy  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  recommendation  of  the  Navy  is 
subject  to  the  overriding  precept  of  the  con- 
gressional will.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Department's  report  to  this  conunlttee 
on  S.  2020  contains  the  phrase,  "should  It 
be  the  desire  of  the  Congress."  No  equivoca- 
tion as  to  the  Department's  recommendation 
was  then,  or  is  now  intended. 

The  citizens  of  this  most  northern  com- 
miuilty under  the  stars  and  stripes  con- 
sider It  somewhat  ironical  for  them  to  have 
to  transport  fuel  by  ship  or  aircraft  all  the 
way  from  California  (In  the  case  of  oil),  or 
by  sled  over  70  miles  of  frozen  tundra  or  by 
barges  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  (in  the  case  of 
coal ) .  when  the  Government  pipeline  runs 
right  past  their  houses  and  business  estab- 
lishments, fvill  of  gas  that  Is  produced  only 
6  miles  away,  from  beneath  lands  on  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  and 
him  ted  for  generations. 

When  the  economics  of  energy  at  Barrow, 
today,  are  compared  with  what  they  could 
be  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  author- 
ized to  make  gas  available  to  the  commxmlty 
of  Barrow  from  thU  single,  10-bllllon-cublc- 
foot  bubble  of  natural  gas,  a  good  sound 
business  proposition  Is  found. 

In  1961,  the  civilian  community  of  Bar- 
row paid  »249.374  for  fuel;  $12,600  of  that 
was  for  coal  at  $42  per  ton.  $228,934  was  for 
fuel  oil  at  60  cents  per  gallon  and  $7,840 
was  for  propane  and  butane  at  $56  per  100 
potmds.  This  is  the  cash  market  you  have 
tmder  consideration  with  respect  to  S.  2020. 
This  bUl  does  not  envision  any  giveaway 
program.  The  hard  cash  to  pay  for  fuel  Is  up 
there,  and  It  Is  being  spent  for  fuel  right 
today. 

Now    this    $249374    bought    heat    value 

63,861  mUllon  British  thermal  units  of  heat 
value,  according  to  our  computations.  That 
same  quantity  of  heat  value  would  be  con- 
tained In  63361,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  from 
the  Sou«i  Barrow  field.  If  ttiose  63,861,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  had  been  sold  for  the  same 

total  price  that  was  actually  paid  for  fuel 

the  $249374  that  I  spoke  of  a  moment  ago — 
the  gas  would  have  sold  at  retail  for  $3.90 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Here  In  Washing- 
ton, gas  that  has  been  pipelined  aU  the  way 
from  Texas  Is  delivered  right  to  the  meters 
in  your  homes  for  an  average  price  of  $1.34 
per  thoiisand  cubic  feet.  It  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  charge  the  civilian  com- 
munity at  Barrow  any  such  a  retail  price 
as  $3.90,  but  the  retail  customers  up  there 
should  not  mind  paying  a  i>rlce  that  is  com- 
parable to  what  is  pwild  here.  If  they  did 
pay  a  price  comparable  to  what  Is  paid  here 
In  Washington,  they  could  either  cut  their 
fuel  bills  or  Increase  the  amount  of  heat 
used.  The  Barrow  Village  CouncU  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  pay  a  retail  price 
of  up  to  $2  per  thousand  cubic  feet  and 
has  expressed  a  belief  that  fuel  demand  will 
be  doubfed. 

In  all  of  our  conversations  about  this 
matter,  we  have  stressed  that  at  least  one 
more  gas  well  will  be  required  In  the  very 
near  future  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
flow  to  Government  agencies  In  the  area 
that  are  now  using  gas  from  the  field,  and 
that  this  additional  well  will  be  needed  Im- 
mediately if  this  bill  Is  enacted.  The  addi- 
tional well  must  be  on  the  Une  before  €fte 
additional  civilian  community  load  Is  placed 
on  the  field.  Ther^  Is  enough  gas  In  the 
bubbl-i  to  fulfill  the  requirements,  but  the 
present  two  pipes  Into  the  bubble  are  not 
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adequate  to  draw  It  out  at  the  rate  at  whlcb 
It  would  b«  uaed  In  tbe  coldest  weather, 
without  detriment  to  the  wells.  Continuing 
with  our  economics,  and  staying  always  o«i 
the  safe  side,  we  have  put  an  estimated  price 
of  9400.000  on  this  additional  well.  The 
last  well  drilled  In  this  fteld  cost  »330.000  in 
1955. 

l^e  Initial  hudget  submission  for  the 
Oflice  of  Naval  Petroleum  and  OU  Shale  Re- 
serves for  fiscal  year  19«3  contained  this 
Item.  It  Included  $400,000  to  cover  the  cost 
of  drilling  an  additional  well  in  the  South 
Barrow  Gas  Pleld.  However,  this  anxnint 
was  eliminated  during  the  budget  review 
process.  We  were  told,  quite  properly,  that 
since  we  had  no  authorisation  to  sell  the 
gas  that  would  be  produced  by  such  a  well, 
and  because  we  did  not  need  the  well  Just 
yet  to  supply  Government  agencies.  It  would 
be  Inadvisable  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  drlU  It  this  year.  It  Is  our  intention  to 
Include  these  funds  in  the  Initial  budget 
submission  for  Ascal  year  1964.  and  our  hope 
that  this  time  we  will  have  the  authorixa- 
tlon.  provided  by  the  passage  of  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  here  today. 

This  $400,000  estimated  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional well  Is  what  we  then  expect  to  amor- 
tize. Farther  south  In  Alaska,  In  the 
vicinity  of  Anchorage — and  that  Is  as  far 
south  of  Point  Barrow  as  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
Is  from  Washington — gas  is  produced  by 
conomercial  oil  companies  from  fields  In  the 
Kenal  peninsula  and  Is  sold  in  commercial 
marketa.  This  gas  Is  transpcnrted,  distributed 
and  sold  to  the  residents  of  Anchorage,  for 
home  use,  at  an  average  retail  price  of  $1.72 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Perhaps  this  Is  a 
more  realistic  retail  pa-ice  lor  gas  at  Barrow 
than  the  $1.34  I  spoke  of  earlier,  but  the 
dlL'erence  is  not  so  gross  as  to  be  especially 
significant,  and  in  any  event,  it  is  the  field 
price  rather  than  the  home-deUvered  price 
that  will  govern  the  Navy's  amortization. 
We  have  computed  that  50  cente  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet — as  a  minimxun — would  be  a 
fair  field  price  far  South  Barrow  gas.  This 
is  a  higher  price  than  we  receive  for  gas  sold 
from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  also  a  higher  price  than  Is  being 
p>aid  to  the  oil  companies  operating  in  the 
Kenai  area.  But  with  the  small  transpor- 
tation costs  that  exist  at  Barrow,  and  as- 
suming that  something  in  the  $1  34  to  $1.72 
range  is  a  fair  and  satisfactory  retail  price, 
we  have  concluded  that  a  field  price  of  50 
cente  would  provide  an  economically  at- 
tractive (^>eration  and  therefore  this  would 
'  be. the  floor  price,  below  which  we  would  not 
sell.  If  we  take  the  63.861,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  that  the  community  would  have  used  in 
1961,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  heat  value 
that  they  did  use  and  pay  for  in  other  fuels, 
and  multiply  It  by  the  fair  field  price  of  50 
cents,  we  can  postulate  au  annual  Income 
of  $31,930  from  the  sale  of  gas  produced  by 
our  $400,000  dollar  additional  weU  and  sold 
at  the  wellhead  to  the  civilian  community. 
If  we  assume  3^  percent  interest,  the  rate 
now  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  E-bonds,  an  investment  of  $400,000,  and 
an  annual  Income  of  $31,930,  the  amortiza- 
tion period  would  be  18  years.  We  believe,  in 
the  light  of  the  logic  and  conscience  of  using 
local  fuel  to  meet  local  requirements,  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  amortization  period. 
Furthermore,  there  is  ample  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  fuel  consumption  will  Increase 
with  time,  and  therefore  that  the  annual 
income  will  b«  higher  than  the  $31,930  we 
have  used  In  these  computations.  This  be- 
lief is  supported  by  the  fact  that  $155,107 
was  spent  for  fuel  in  1957,  compared  to  the 
$349,374  that  was  spent  in  1961.  The  Barrow 
Village  Council  has  estimated  that  fuel  con- 
sumption will  double  when  gas  becomes 
available,  and  If  it  does,  the  amortization 
time  will  be  halved. 

Gentlemen.    I   have   talked   today   of   cost 
estimates,   fair  prices   and   reasonable   time 


periods,  and  I  have  cited  the  evidence  that 
led  to  our  use  of  each  number  involved.  We 
shall  be  happier  when  a  representative  of 
the  Navy  can  come  here  before  you  and  carry 
out  the  same  computations,  using  some  firm 
and  positive  figures.  And  a  repxreeentatlve 
of  the  Navy  wUl  be  back  tt  this  bUl  Is  en- 
acted. TlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon 
7431  requlreii  that  "The  Ccmmltteea  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  consulted  and 
the  President's  approval  must  be  obtained 
•  •  •  before  any  •  •  •  contract  to  sell  the 
oil  and  gas  products,  other  than  royalty 
products,  from  any  part  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  »   •   •  nuiy  be  effective." 

S.  aoao.  the  bill  being  discussed  today, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  make 
a  contract  to  sell  gas  from  the  South  Bar- 
row Gas  Field.  This  Is  a  necessary  step,  but 
it  is  just  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
making  the  §^s  available  and  of  selling  it  to 
the  cammunlty.  It  would  be  neither  wise 
Oovemment  nor  good  management  for  us 
to  entice  pr<-K;pectlve  purchasers  into  the  ex- 
p>endlture  of  man-hours  of  effort,  and  of 
money,  in  the  preparation  of  proposals  for 
the  purchase  of  South  Barrow  gas  If  there 
were  no  way  that  we  could  accept  any  such 
proposal — and  there  is  no  way  under  the  law 
as  It  exists  tcxlay.  If  and  when  the  present 
statutes  are  fimended  by  this  legislation  you 
are  considering  today,  we  shall  obtain  firm 
proposals  at  firm  prices.  We  shall  prepare  a 
firm  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  gas  and  It 
will  be  a  reasonaMe  contract.  It  will  con- 
tain a  sales  p>rice  as  sensible  as  the  one  used 
here  today.  The  contract  will  be  for  a  speci- 
fied term,  prt>bably  10  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  price  structure  and  other 
provisions  will  have  to  be  reexamined  In  the 
light  of  conditions  that  then  exist.  It  will 
provide  for  a  celling  on  the  maxlnium  rate 
of  flaw  at  which  gas  may  be  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  It  will  contain 
the  usual  "save  harmless"  language  of  Gov- 
ernment sales  contracto  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Navy  of  any  responsibility  for  the 
negligence  of  others.  When  that  contract 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  when  it  has  been  approved  as  to 
legality  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  It  will  be  brought  back  up 
here  to  this  conunlttee  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  concurrence  In  the  precise  language 
and  numbers  that  It  contains.  Only  after 
you  have  given  that  concurrence  can  it  be 
taken  to  the  White  House  for  approval  by 
the  President. 

What  I  reconunend  today  is  that  you  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  in  order  that  we  may 
start  the  sequence  of  events  that  He  ahead, 
between  here — today — and  the  day  when  the 
President,  in  the  White  House,  will  alBx  his 
signature  to  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  gss 
to  the  community  of  Borrow. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  tried  to  give  you  Information 
on  the  "what"  and  "how  much"  aspects  of 
the  Barrow  gas  situation.  I  should  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have,  but 
before  I  do,  you  may  wish  to  hear  from 
representetlves  of  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior on  some  "who"  and  "how"  aspecte.  We 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  preparing  the  information 
that  Is  now  being  presented.  I  have  tried 
to  cover  the  producer's  side  of  the  story  and 
they  will  give  you  the  consumers'  side. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


iNTirmoa  Dkpabtmsnt  Views 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Martin  P.  Mangan,  Assistant 
Commissioner  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  the  Interior.  Secretery 
Carver,  of  our  Department,  transmitted  a 
report  to  your  committee  on  February  18, 
1903,  recommending  that  S.  2020  be  enacted. 
Assuming  that  the  committee  will  make  our 
short  report  part  of  the  record,  I  will  not 


dwell  on  it  ottoer  than  to  point  out  that  we 
request  an  aniendn^nt  to  the  bill.  The 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  in 
control  of  any  pipeline  between  gas  wells 
In  the  South  Barrow  gasfield  and  the  town 
of  Barrow  may  authorize  piuxhascrs  ot  the 
gas  or  carriers  of  the  gas  to  install  connec- 
tions to  such  pipeline. 

Our  reason  for  requesting  the  amend- 
ment—and we  urge  that  it  be  adopted — is 
that  notwithstanding  oiu  role  as  trustee  for 
the  native  community  at  Barrow,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  does  not  Intend  to 
constitute  Itself  as  some  kind,  any  kind,  of 
a  public  utility  or  compete  with  a  poaalble 
private  utility  at  Barrow.  It  is  undesirable 
and  It  to  unnecessary.  Over  the  years  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  drifted  Into  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  some  8.520  sepa- 
rate utility  systems  at  400  different  locations 
In  as  States.  These  Include  almost  1,000 
water  production  and  distribution  works.  456 
sewage  systems.  400  electric  generators  and 
transmission  facilities.  60  tekephooe  systems, 
and  a  miscellany  of  systems  for  hquefied 
petroleum  gas.  heat,  radio  coDununlcations, 
etc. 

Finding  ourselves  Increasingly  harassed  by 
the  custodial  work,  we  recently  sought  and 
obtained  from  the  Congress,  through  Public 
Law  87-279  (75  SUt.  577) ,  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  a  utility  system  that  is  not  surplus, 
but  that  could  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Government  and  the  public  If  it  were  in  non- 
Federal  ownership.  We  are  now  progresaively 
disposing  of  our  utilities  systems,  and  re- 
sisting Uie  construction  of  new  ones  when 
a  tribal  enterprise  or  a  private  utility  can 
provide  the  service  at  no  disadvantage  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Having  alluded  to  the  lack  of  neosaslty 
for  a  Federal  operation  of  a  natural  gas  serv- 
ice at  Barrow,  let  me  explain  why.  The  na- 
tive village  of  Barrow  Is  presently  chartered 
as  a  corporation  under  the  Indian  Reor- 
ganization Act,  perhaps  better  known  as  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act  of  1934  (7S  Stat.  984). 
an  act  "to  conserve  and  develop  Indian  lands 
and  resources;  to  extend  to  Indians  the  right 
to  form  business  snd  other  organizations: 
to  establish  a  credit  system  for  Indians;  to 
grant  certain  rights  of  home  rule  to  Indians; 
to  provide  for  vocational  education  for  In- 
dians; and  for  other  purposes."  The  rilTage 
corporation  has.  In  ttn'n.  organised  a  coop- 
erative business  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  Alaska.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  loaned  money  to  the  Barrow  Cooperative 
at  various  times  from  the  revolving  loan 
fund  for  Indians  created  by  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act,  the  loans  amounting  to 
$145,000.  The  cooperative  does  an  annual 
business  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  quarter 
million  dollars  per  year.  Its  services  are 
diverse:  a  village  store,  theater,  hotel,  cafe, 
lighterage,  and  an  electric  utility  system 
It  Is  solvent;  against  an  Indebtedness  ot 
$145,000,  It  has  equities  In  its  enterprises 
aggregating  $181,000,  and  H  had  deposits 
with  the  Alaska  Native  Industries  Coopera- 
tive Association  In  an  amount  of  $»1.000  at 
the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  Barrow 
Village  Council,  which  arranges  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  cooperative  has  urged  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  and  indicated 
its  willingness  to  be  the  vendor  for  the  con- 
sumers. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
anticipates  an  Imminent  Increase  of  $6  mil- 
lion m  the  revolving  loan  fund,  already  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  (Public  Law  87- 
250)  and  proposes  to  finance  the  cooperative, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  with  Interest.  In  the 
construction  of  the  natural  gas  distribution 
system  to  the  hon>es. 

As  Captain  Lovell  has  Indicated,  we  expect 
the  Barrow  Native  Cooperative  to  pay  for 
gas  at  a  rate  that  will  amortize  the  $400.- 
000  cost  of  the  drilling  of  a  new  well,  and  we 
also  expect  them  to  levy  a  rate  that  will 
meet  their  obligation  for  repayment  of  the 
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$450,000  capital  investment  in  the  domestic 
distribution  system.  We  all  recognize  this 
as  a  substantial  undertaking  for  a  com- 
munity of  1,500  peopli!,  but  not  Insuperable. 

But  It  Is  logical  to  iisk  why  people  gamble 
with  the  elemente  to  stay  on  at  an  inhos- 
pitable place  like  Point  Barrow.  I  believe 
that  at  the  earlier  hearing  on  this  bill  a 
member  of  the  committee  pondered  the  prcf- 
erabllity  of  encoiu^glng  the  natives  to  re- 
move themselves  to  a  less  harsh  habitat. 
Well,  we  do  assist  Indians,  Eskimos,  and 
Aleuts  to  relocate  in  a  kinder  economy.  If 
that  Is  their  wish  and  their  prospects  are 
hopeful.  But  the  Eskimo  people  persist  in 
living  In  the  Arctic  region,  and  we  may  be- 
come Increasingly  grateful  to  them  that  they 
choose  to  do  so  In  spate  of  the  Inexorable 
forces  confronting  them. 

By  way  of  example,  during  the  past  year 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  recruited 
uid  enrolled  22  Eskimo  young  men  for  train- 
ng  as  electronic  techrilclans  in  the  RCA  In- 
ititutes  In  New  York  and  Los  Antceles.  Not 
one  of  them  has  dropped  out  of  his  train- 
ing program,  and  the  institute  reporte  that 
the  average  grades  for  the  group  are  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  class.  RCA 
wante  the  Bsklmos  tc  work  on  White  Alice, 
and  the  Defense  Department  employs  them 
eagerly  In  whatever  position  for  which  they 
can  qualify  on  Dewllne  and  BMEWS.  The 
reason  Is  simple:  emjiloyees  recruited  from 
"the  smaller  States"  leave  the  projecte  at  a 
rate  of  48  percent  per  year;  the  Eskimo  turn- 
over rate  is  3  percent  per  year.  The  Eskimos 
are  a  valuable  national  economic  and  de- 
fense asset  where  they  are.  We  plan  to  place 
125  additional  Alaskan  natives  in  electronics 
training  in  the  near  luture.  It  will  cost  tis 
$600,000;  but  we  know  a  good  Investment  In 
people  when  we  see  It. 

Mr.  ChfLlrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  reh.jr  the  appreciation  of 
the  Department  of  th.j  Interior  for  the  very 
humanistic  attitude  evinced  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  course  ot  our  cooperation  on 
this  project.  We  th%lc  that  they  have  been 
eminently  sensible  and  humane  every  step 
of  the  way.  Captain  l<ovell  has  pointed  out 
that  this  ample  gas  lupply — a  surplus  gas 
supply  for  the  foreseeable  future,  if  you 
will — lies  beneath  lands  on  which  the  Bar- 
row Eskimos  have  lived  and  hunted  for 
generations.  And  yet.  In  the  thousand  or 
perhapM  thousands  of  years  they  have  occu- 
pied these  lands,  they  have  never  been  de- 
cently warm  in  any  one  of  those  long  winters. 
They  have  existed  and  persisted,  but  It  U 
no  longer  necessary  or  consclonable  that 
these  prlvaUons  be  endured.  The  enact- 
ment of  S.  2020  will  enable  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  entire  conununlty,  and 
they  can  and  wUl  pay  for  that  higher 
•Undard. 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  2020. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY   OP  JEF- 
FERSON DAV18 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Dobbins  recently  addressed 
the  District  of  Colum)3ia  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Statuary  Hall  here  In  the  Capitol.  His 
speech,  delivered  on  June  2,  1962,  was 
in  commemoration  of  the  154th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
Mr.  Dobbins  Is  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man from  my  hometown  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.  He  has  served  his  State  well  as 
former  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser.  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Exam- 
iner and  Anniston  (Ala.)  Times.  He  is 
a  past  president  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association,  and  served  8  jrears  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Alabama  State  Board 
of   Education,    His  vork  has   brought 


pride  to  Alabama  on  more  than  the 
State  level.  He  serves  his  National  C3ov- 
ernment  on  the  Housing  and  Home  Pi- 
nance  Administration's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  National  Organizations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
His  gi-eat  interest  in  American  education 
has  merited  him  the  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  American  Coimcll 
on  Education.  Mr.  Dobbins'  speech  viv- 
idly demonstrates  this  native  son's  ability 
to  interweave  the  heritage  of  the  South 's 
past  with  the  ideals  and  dreams  of  the 
South's  future.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr,  Dobbins'  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aqdsess  bt  Ch.mu.es  O.  Dobbins  on  the  Oc- 
casion OF  THE  154th  BntTHDAT  AnNIVEB- 
8ABT  or  PXZSmENT  JXTFEKSON  DaVIS,  STATU- 

ABT  Hall,  TJ-S.  Capttol,  Sattbdat,  Jttwe  2. 
1962,  11  A.M.,  Undeb  Ausptces  or  the  Dis- 
tbict     or     Columbia     Division,     United 

DaUCHTEBS  of  the  CONTKDEaACT 

Miss  Rudd.  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
always  good  for  citizens  of  a  free  country  to 
come  together  In  honor  to  their  heroes.  In 
reviewing  their  strengths,  we  shore  up  our 
weaknesses;  In  understanding  the  troubles 
they  met  and  surmounted,  we  gain  the  cour- 
age to  face  our  own. 

To  me  this  year,  1962,  Is  a  particularly 
happy  time  to  speak  of  the  man  we  honor 
today,  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  born  June  3. 
1808.  For  too  long  the  historians  failed  to 
give  this  man  the  credit  due  him.  The 
Judgmente  of  his  enemies,  and  of  those  who 
were  Jealous  or  disappointed,  for  years  were 
accepted  at  face  value.  But  of  late.  In  the 
perspective  of  100  years  from  his  time  as 
President  of  the  Confederacy  in  Montgomery 
and  Richmond,  the  Nation  is  beginning  to 
apreclate  the  full  stature  of  this  man. 

I  cannot  speak  today  as  a  scholar,  but 
only  as  a  native  Alabamlan  who,  during  a 
residence  of  10  years  In  Montgomery,  took 
pleasure  In  learning  a  little  more  about  that 
city  as  the  Confederate  Capital  than  Is  found 
In  textbooks. 

It  was  a  short  period  of  glory,  only  a  little 
more  than  3  months.  Mr.  Davis  was  Inau- 
gurated on  Pebruary  19,  1861.  He  left 
Montgomery  for  Richmond  on  May  27,  ar- 
riving on  the  29th,  and  there  endured'  the 
harsh  demands  of  his  office  to  the  end.  But 
for  this  occasion  today,  let  us  look  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  beginning. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  studying  that  day, 
101  years  ago  last  Pebruary  18,  when  in 
Montgomery,  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  Jefferson 
Davis  took  the  oath  of  office.  That  was  a 
high  point  In  the  Confederacy,  and  I  shall 
try  to  suggest  something  of  the  spirit  and 
the  setting  for  that  day,  using  as  material 
chiefly  a  single  Issue  of  the  Montgomery 
Dally  Mall,  the  one  of  Pebruary  19,  1861, 
the  day  after  the  Inauguration. 

We  begin  with  the  afternoon  of  Pebruary 
17.  Montgomery  Is  electric  with  excite- 
ment. Historic  events  have  come  so  fast 
that  the  people  cannot  grasp  the  reality  of 
their  new  place  as  the  capital  tlty  of  a  new 
Nation.  After  years  of  bitter  debate  in 
Washington,  faced  with  conflicts  that  men 
failed  to  settle  by  words,  the  South  has 
broken  away.  Only  9  days  before,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  the  Provisional  Congress  had  adopted 
the  Constitution,  and  the  next  day,  without 
much  question,  had  chosen  Gen.  Jefferson 
Davis,  U.S.  Senator  from  Mississippi,  now 
resigned,  to  head  the  new  government  of 
the  South. 

His  wife,  Varina,  has  recorded  that  he  re- 
ceived the  telegram  telling  of  his  election 


as  he  sat  in  his  rose  garden.  She  said  that 
upon  reading  It  his  face  took  on  such  an 
expression  of  grief,  she  was  frightened.  In- 
deed the  burden  he  must  assume  was  enough 
to  grieve  any  man 

He  left  immediately  upon  a  round-about 
train  ride  to  Momgomery  that  was  a  Journey 
of  triumph.  At  every  stop,  cheering  crowds 
demanded  to  heer  him.  The  route  wound 
through  Tennessee  and  down  through  Geor- 
gia. He  spoke  and  was  acclaimed  at  25 
stops.  Including  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
Arriving  at  West  Point,  he  was  met  by  the 
committee  from  Alabama,  whose  chairman 
was  Col.  Charles  T.  Pollard,  president  of  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad.  Col. 
Pollard  had  made  very  special  preparations 
for  his  honored  guests.  Our  Montgomery 
Dally  Mall  reported  with  pride : 

"The  special  car  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  President  to  Montgomery 
was  so  unique  an  affair  as  to  attract  particu- 
lar attention.  And  the  most  important  fact 
connected  with  It  Is,  that  it  was  manu- 
factured, out  and  out,  at  the  extensive  shops 
belonging  to  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  Railroad,  In  this  city.  '  When  such 
work  as  that  can  be  done  here  at  home, 
where  is  the  necessity  for  going  north  of 
'Mason  and  Dixon's'  line?" 

Thomas  Owen's  "History  of  Alabama"  tells 
us:  "At  Opelika  a  stop  was  made  for  sup- 
per. At  Auburn,  Mr.  Davis  appeared  on  the 
platform  and  spoke  to  the  company.  Loa- 
chap>oka  was  ablaze  with  excitement  as  the 
train  passed." 

But  all  was  not  speechmaking  as  that 
West  Point  train  neared  Montgomery.  The 
newspaper  gives  a  choice  glimpse  of  south- 
ern amenities  of  that  day  in  this  little  story: 

"  1  From  the  Dally  Mall,  Feb.  19, 1861 ) 

"Among  the  many  amvulng  incldente 
which  occvured  on  Saturday  last,  while  the 
President  was  being  escorted  by  the  commit- 
tee to  the  city,  none  created  more  merriment 
than  the  one  whl<;h  took  place  between  the 
distinguished  gucBt  and  the  slave  Charles, 
belonging  to  Colonel  Pollard.  He  had  been 
carried  along  to  do  the  agreeable  at  the 
temporary  table  erected  in  the  car,  and  deter- 
mining not  to  be  oUtdone  in  the  discharge 
of  the  amenities  of  life  by  the  pale  faces, 
as  the  alKM-iglnes  t«trm  them,  was  particularly 
solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  CJeneral  Davis, 
and  imagining  that  it  was  about  time  for 
him  to  repeat  (perhaps  Judging  the  General's 
feelings  by  his  own)  approached  him  with 
a  nonchalance  that  was  refreshing,  and  said: 
"Moss  Jeff,  won't  you  take  a  drink?" 

"With  that  suavity  of  manner  and  good 
breeding  which  distinguished  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Immortal  Washington,  the 
President  replied:  'No,  sir,  I  thank  you,'  and 
resumed  the  conversation. 

"Charlie  was  evidently  tickled  at  having 
received  so  respectful  an  answer  from  so  hon- 
ored a  gentleman,  and  went  his  way  with 
an  inward  consciousness  of  having  discharged 
his  duty." 

In  Montgomery,  cheer  after  cheer  followed 
the  carriage  which  bcH-e  Jefferson  Davis  to  his 
quarters  at  the  Exchange  Hotel — and  some  of 
you  have  seen  the  new  Exchange — now  rather 
old — but  at  the  same  location  on  Court 
Square,  Arriving,  there  was  no  rest  for  the 
fraU  leader.  Immediately  a  great  crowd  as- 
sembled and  begged  to  see  him.  Walking  out 
on  the  Commerce  Street  portico  with  the 
committee,  he  was  presented  to  the  people 
by  Alabama's  greatest  orator,  William 
Lowndes  Yancey.  His  words,  i>erhap8  over- 
cloquent  for  our  day,  still  carry  with  them 
the  ring  of  the  honest  hope  and  excitement  of 
that  moment.    Said  Yancey: 

"The  country  does  not  now  look  to  men, 
but  to  principles.  But  how  fortunate  is  our 
country?  She  has  not  only  the  principles 
for  the  administration  of  government,  but 
also  the  men.  She  has  found  in  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  she  has  called  to  pre- 
side over  her  public  affairs,  the  statesman. 
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the  soldier,  and  the  patriot.  She  has  the 
statesman — one  eminently  skilled  In  public 
affairs,  thoroughly  understanding  the  great 
principles  on  which  our  government  Is  based, 
slcllUul.  wise,  and  moderate.  She  has  the 
soldier,  distinguished  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
wise  in  council,  terrible  In  the  charge.  She 
has  a  patriot.  Just,  upright,  and  Incorrupt- 
ible. Neither  fear  would  deter  nor  favor 
seduce  him  or  cause  him  to  swerve  from 
the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty.  I  may  say 
again,  fortunate,  thrice  fortunate,  are  the 
people  of  the  South.  They  have  found  the 
man  as  well  as  the  principles.  The  man  and 
the  hour  have  met." 

No  wonder  the  crowds  went  Into  ecstasy. 
'  Today,  looking  back,  we  see  that  night  of 
February  17.  1861.  when  southern  hearts 
were  afire,  as  something  from  a  different 
world — that  world  of  Davis  and  Yancey  and 
our  grandfathers.  When  we  read  the  Dally 
Mall  of  that  day,  it  is  hard  Indeed  to  answer. 
■'Yes;  It  was  the  same  world  that  we  live  in 
today."  But  it  was  real  to  them,  and  some 
hard,   very   real   decisions  had    to  be  made. 

There  was  no  war  as  yet.  but  nobody 
doubted  It  was  coming. 

The  Dally  Mall  thundered;  "How  long 
will  it  take  the  North  to  believe  that  our 
people  are  In  advance  of  the  politicians,  and 
that  if  the  latter  appear  to  lead  it  Is  In 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  former? 
If  they  shall  persist  in  their  coercive  meas- 
ures, the  argumient  of  cold  steel  soon  will 
satisfy  them.  We  sometimes  fear  that 
nothing  else  will." 

Editors  were  so  sure  of  war.  indeed,  that 
they  begrudged  the  loss  of  manpower  by  any 
means  whatever.     Hear  this  little  story: 

"FATAL    AITAIS    OF    HONOR 

"News  reached  us  Sunday  last  that  a  duel 
was  fought  on  the  line  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,  near  Duncanville,  on  Friday,  the  8th. 
Instant,  between  Mr.  Edwin  Hart,  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee  Florida  Sentinel,  and  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Coleman,  when  both 
parties  were  killed.  We  have  not  learned 
the  details  and  know  nothing  certain  of  the 
origin  of  the  affair.  Florida  could  111  afford 
to  lose  her  flghtlngmen  at  a  period  so 
critical  in  her  history,  and  we  regret  that 
those  gentlemen  did  not  reserve  their 
bravery  for  the  defense  of  the  State.  Instead 
of  throwing  away  their  lives  in  an  affair  so 
trivial." 

Departing  from  this  grim  note,  the  news- 
paper quotes  a  little  story  from  Atlanta 
which  proves  that  all  thoughts  were  not 
of  war  on  that  day.     The  item  reads: 

"Mrs.  Frances  W.  Pickens,  wife  of  the 
Oovernor  of  South  Carolina,  passed  through 
the  city  yesterday,  en  route  to  Montgomery. 
Ala.  In  personal  appearance.  Mrs.  Pickens 
is  slight  and  willowy  In  form,  somewhat 
above  the  medium  size,  with  a  pale  and 
highly  Intellectual  face.  In  style,  Mrs. 
Pickens  Is  a  blonde,  with  a  perfect  oval 
face,  pale  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  full  and 
delicate  mouth,  and  dark  auburn  hair.  She 
was  dressed  In  a  full  traveling  habit,  of 
mixed  dark  and  gray,  fitted  in  exquisite  taste. 
We  understood  Mrs.  Pickens  is  a  native  of 
Louisiana,  ahd  about  24  years  of  age." 

Did  the  city  of  Washington  then,  as  now. 
bear  the  brunt  of  Jokes?  Listen  to  this 
newspaper  humor,  headed  "Wit  In  Wash- 
ington": 

"Whenever  a  Washington  paper  publishes 
an  original  Joke,  guns  are  immediately  fired 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  There  hasn't 
been  a  gun  fired  in  the  outskirts  of  Wash- 
ington for  many  years." 

But  let  us  move  on  to  the  events  of  that 
morning  of  February  18.  Never  had  Mont- 
gomery presented  such  an  appearance.  The 
Daily  Mall  says:  'Although  notice  had  gone 
forth  through  the  press  only  the  Saturday 
before,  the  streets,  dwellings,  and  Capitol 
Hill  were  literally  thronged  with  visitors  who 
had  come  far  and  near  from  this  and  neigh- 


boring States  to  witness  the  Imposing  cere- 
mony of  the  natal  era  of  the  Confederacy. 
All  ages,  sizes,  sexes,  and  conditions  were  out 
to  give  variety  and  spice  to  the  occasion. 
The  ladles  seemed  to  be  present  In  larger 
numbers  than  the  men  In  honor  of  their 
gallant  President.  The  assemblage  could 
not  have  numbered  less  than  10.000  persons, 
all  animated  by  a  common  desire  to  main- 
tain the  dignity,  honor  and  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States." 

Even  a  New  York  World  correspondent,  cer- 
tainly with  no  wish  to  sound  Impressed,  could 
not  keep  from  it .     He  wrote : 

"All  day  yesterday  strangers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  pouring  into  the  city. 
The  ceremony  was  announced  to  take  place 
at  1  o'clock,  but  long  before  that  time,  the 
hill  in  front  of  the  capitol  was  crowded  with 
spectators  whose  curiosity  was  willing  to 
exchange  a  quiet  room  and  a  chair  for  a 
3  hours'  standee  on  a  hillside,  rather 
than  lose  any  of  the  'sight.'  Still,  it  was  a 
beautiful  day.  with  just  enough  sun  to  be 
warm,  and  Just  enough  clouds  to  be  cool; 
and  as  the  view  from  this  point  is  by  no 
means  a  mean  one.  looking  out,  as  it  does, 
across  the  Alabama  upon  a  pretty  fair  stretch 
of  prairie  which  is  here  and  there  variegated 
with  the  glittering  evergreen  of  a  pine  woods, 
an  hour  or  two  of  waiting  was  no  great  test 
of  patience.  But  the  time  was  to  be  used  up. 
The  ladles  sank  into  the  Inexplicable  beati- 
tude of  the  sex.  the  contemplation  of  fellow 
mortals  in  millinery.  •  •  •  Men  grew 
ruminant,  told  each  other  how  "war  ought 
to  have  been  precipitated,  and  then  the 
border  States  would  have  come  In.  •  •  •" 

But  now  it  is  noon,  and  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel  the  procession  forms.  General  Davis 
takes  his  seat  in  a  magnificent  carriage  of 
Col.  Tenant  Lomax.  drawn  by  six  beautiful 
greys.  Beside  him  is  the  vice  president,  that 
strange  genius.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
"Opposite  them,"  reported  the  newspaper, 
"were  Capt.  George  Jones,  of  Alabama,  and 
Rev.  Basil  Manly,  of  this  city." 

Behind  the  band,  the  procession  forms  in 
this  order; 

Military  escort,  consisting  of  Montgomery 
FusUeers,  Captain  Schenssler:  Montgomery 
Rifles,  Captain  Farrlss;  Eufaula  Rifles.  Cap- 
tain Baker;  Columbus,  Ga.,  Guard,  Captain 
Sims. 

The  President-elect,  in  open  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses. 

Congressional  committee  on  ceremonies  of 
inauguration. 

Committee  on  part  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Committee  on  part  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

Commissioners  to  the  Government  from 
States  other  than  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Governors  of  the  several  Confederate 
States. 

Judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Confederacy. 
Ministers  of  the  gospel. 
(The  above  In  carriages.) 
Citizens  generally,  in  carriages. 
Citizens  generally,  on  foot. 
The  whole  under  the  command  of  Gen.  H. 
P.  Watson,  marshal  of  the  day. 

At  12  o'clock,  to  the  sound  of  guns,  the 
procession  starts  toward  the  capitol.  Mov- 
ing up  the  long,  sandy  street  then  known 
as  Market,  to  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  strains 
of  martial  music  and  cheers  from  the  citi- 
zens of  a  new  nation,  the  procession,  said 
the  Daily  Mail,  was  "grand  beyond  descrip- 
tion." 

The  company  arrives  at  the  capitol  steps 
and  proceeds  to  the  senate  chamber  where 
congress  formally  but  briefly  receives  its  new 
president.  A  procession  then  forms  and  de- 
scends the  stairs  to  the  front  portico.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  occupies  a  seat,  with  the  Vice 
President  at  his  right,  and  the  Honorable 
Howell   Cobb,   president  of   the   provisional 


congress,  on  his  left.  On  a  stand  facing  the 
President  sat  Governor  Moore,  of  Alabama, 
and  the  members  of  congress. 

rhe  ceremony  is  opened  by  a  prayer,  deliv- 
ered up  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Manly  before 
the  hushed  throng.  Howell  Cobb,  .using  the 
famous  State  Bible,  proceeds  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office.  Mr.  Davis,  looking  thin 
and  tired  yet  vibrant  in  spirit,  kisses  the 
Bible  and  turning  to  the  vast  assemblage 
says,  with  deep  and  solemn  emphasis,  "So 
help  me  God."  One  reporter  wrote,  "T^ere 
was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  crowd  when 
the  stern  President  himself  lowered  his  head 
in  tears."  Then  In  a  calm  and  forceful  man- 
ner he  gave  the  inaugiiral  address,  pausing 
now  and  then  for  the  waves  of  applause 
that  came  whenever  he  struck  the  keynotes 
of  Southern  independence. 

The  writer  concluded  his  story:  "The  la- 
dles wreathed  him  in  flowers,  and  10,000 
hearts  beat  high  with  Joy,  admiration,  and 
hope  for  the  administration  of  the  new 
President.  No  man.  not  even  General  Wash- 
ington, was  ever  called  to  preside  over  the 
people  with  more  general  acclamation  and 
confidence  than  General  Davis." 

That  night  the  city  was  brilliantly  Illu- 
minated, and  the  new  President  stood  for 
hours  receiving  his  fellow  citizens  at  Estelle 
and  Concert  Halls.  And  so  ended  the  great 
day  la  Montgomery. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  South  suffered  In  body  and 
spirit  beyond  anything  we  today  can  Imagine. 
It  is  all  written  down  in  a  hundred  books:  I 
do  not  need  to  recall  it  for  you  who  know 
the  story  so  well. 

No  one  suffered  more  than  the  leader  of 
that  lost  cause.  He  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  this  Capitol  Hill  where  we  honor 
him  today,  until  his  people  called  him  to 
serve  the  Confederacy.  His  devotion  to  that 
cause,  and  his  personal  frustration  and  de- 
feat, known  to  all.  eplton\lsed  a  whole  peo- 
ple 

How  good  it  is  that  the  years  have  healed 
most  of  the  wounds,  and  that  we  of  the 
South  can  gather  in  our  Nation's  Capitol 
and  be  Joined  by  many  of  our  brothers  of 
the  North  in  expressing  respect  for  a  great 
American.  We  have  become  truly  one  Na- 
tion, will  full  honor  and  respect  for  the  great 
men  on  both  sides  of  that  family  struggle 
of  the  19th  century.  Today  we  join  in 
striving  manfully  to  meet  the  issues  of  an- 
other century,  and  they  are  plentiful  and 
harsh.  Who  can  doubt  that,  were  he  here. 
Jefferson  Davis  would  be  among  those  work- 
ing mightily  for  the  greater  unity  not  only 
of  all  the  States,  but  of  all  the  people  of 
America? 

I  am  proud  that  an  important  voice  in 
the  new  and  more  adequate  assessment  of 
the  leadership  of  Jefferson  Davis  Is  that  of 
a  fellow  Alabamlan.  Prof  Hudson  Strode,  of 
the  University  of  Alabama.  His  two  volumes 
of  biography.  "Jefferson  Davis:  American 
Patriot."  and  "Jefferson  Davis:  Confederate 
President."  are  essential  to  the  understand- 
ing of  this  man's  life. 

I  close  with  the  last  words  of  the  second 
volume : 

•Though  his  spirit  would  often  be  fevered 
by  tribulation,  though  he  would  be  con- 
tinually plagued  by  'fresh  swarms  of  flies' 
and  obstructed  by  Congress  and  even  re- 
nounced by  some  of  his  friends,  Jefferson 
Davis  would  keep  his  vision  on  principle. 
Because  he  was  no  self-deluder,  he  was  to 
become  more  valiant;  his  behavior,  the 
nobler.  As  Ohio's  Landon -Knight  wrote 
'Our  admiration  for  the  man  vastly  in- 
creases as  we  see  him  steering,  wisely  now, 
his  foundering  nation  into  that  dark  year 
1864.  destined  to  reveal  to  us  a  great  man, 
growing  greater,  better  and  more  lovable 
under  the  heavy  acciunulatlon  of  terrible 
misfortune.'  While  In  the  Immediate  years 
to  come,  the  President's  fame  would  in  no 
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sense  accord  with  his  dessert,  he  could  re- 
call Lee's  Biblical  assurance,  'But  truth  is 
mighty  and  will  eventually  prevail'."  ^ 


U.S.  TRADE  MISSIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  January  22  issue  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly,  there  appeared  an  article 
on  the  "UJ3.  Trade  Mission  Program." 
by  L.  Edward  Scriven,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internatifwial  Business  Op- 
erations, "nie  trade  mission  program  is 
a  joint  effort  of  private  industry  and  tlie 
Department  of  Commerce  to  promote 
abroad  American  free  enterprise  and  its 
products.  As  the  program  implies  the 
partnership  of  all  free  nations  in  their 
mutual  development  and  progress,  it  has 
helped  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
spect and  understanding  between  our 
business  worlds  and  countries.  These 
envoys  of  American  business  have  been 
the  genesis  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
profitable  trade;  thisatimulus  to  our  ex- 
ports will  have  long-range  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  our  balance  of  payments. 

As  I  feel  that  the  fine  work  of  the 
trade  missions  program  is  worthy  of 
close  attention,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
article,  along  with  a  release  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  highlighting  its 
activiUes.  ij 

There  being  no  objiection.  the  article 
and  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

(From  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Jan.  22,  1962] 
U.S.  Trade  Misson  Prooram   a  Major  Tool 
OF  Trade  Phomotiobt  and  Good  Will 
(By  L.  Edward  Striven,  Director,  Bureau  , ., 
of  International  Business  Operations)   ^^ 
Early  this  year,  a  Chicago  chemical  com- 
pany received  the  flrst  of  a  aeries  of  orders 
totaling  B  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from 
a  firm  in  Lyons,  Prance. 

This  summer,  another  American  company 
received  a  tSOOOOO  mactoine- tool  order  from 
a  Finnish  farm  machinery  manufacturer. 

The  two  orders  are  fairly  typical  of  those 
generated  by  the  Commerce  Department's 
trade  missions  program,  one  of  the  many 
services  offered  by  the  D.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  to  American  business  firms. 

On  January  29.  1962,  the  trade  missions 
program  wUl  mark  a  major  milestone  when 
six  businessmen  and  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment official  making  up  the  lOOth  trade  mis- 
sion sent  abroad  by  this  country  wUl  begin 
a  6-week  tour  of  Burma.  Like  the  previous 
99  missions,  its  fimctlon  will  be  to  foster, 
promote,  and  develop  a  prosperous  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  Ijetween  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

Under  a  program  set  up  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  Of  Public  Law  860— "To  strengthen 
the  ties  which  unite  us  with  other  na- 
tions"— U.S.  trade  missions  have,  since  1954, 
gone  to  nearly  70  countries  from  Afghanistan 
to  Zanzibar,  in  some  cases  more  than  once. 

Nearly  300  prominent  business  executives 
from  38  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  served 
on  one  or  more  missions  without  pay,  volun- 
teering their  time  and  experience  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  They  have  taken  abroad 
with  them  almost  5,000  specific  export,  im- 
port. Investment,  or  other  bvisiness  proposals 
from  more  than  1,000  V.S.  firms,  large  and 
small,  availing  themselvneo  of  the  free  "busl- 

'  "Jefferson  Davis:  Confederate  President," 
by  Hudson  Strode,  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co  . 
New  York. 


ness  proposal"  service  of  the  trade  missions 
program.  During  their  6  or  7  week  abroad, 
each  mission  presents  these  proposals  to  for- 
eign businessmen  and  government  officials 
In  face-to-face  discussions  and  individual 
consultations.  The  mission  also  brings  back 
specific  proposals  from  foreign  firms  who 
want  to  buy  or  sell  goods  or  enter  Into  Joint 
ventures  or  other  business  arrangements 
with  U.S.  companies. 

How  effective  the  missions  have  been  in 
achieving  their  purpose  and,  more  specifi- 
cally. In  contributing  to  America's  recently 
intenslfled  trade  expansion  drive,  can  be 
seen  in  many  more  case  histories. 

Within  the  past  year,  a  Pennsylvania  maker 
of  petrochemical  processing  equipment  con- 
cluded a  Joint-venture  agreement  for  the 
construction  of  a  M-mtlllon  plant  In  India. 
A  Newark  electrical  equipment  manufacturer 
Is  now  setting  up  two  subsidiaries  in  Aus- 
tralia. And  as  a  result  of  contacts  estab- 
lished by  a  19C1  mission  to  Malaya,  several 
American  paperback  book  publishers  re- 
cently found  additional  outlets  there,  and  an 
American  breeder  found  an  entirely  new  mar- 
ket for  his  Rock  Cornish  hens. 

Although  immeasurable,  no  less  Impressive 
are  the  Intangible  benefits  of  the  trade  mis- 
sions program  which  has  been  awarded  the 
coveted  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  for  contribut- 
ing abroad  to  "a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life."  In  presenting  the 
award,  the  president  of  the  foundation 
stated.  "(For)  its  effect  outside  the  United 
States  there  is,  in  my  studied  view,  perhaps 
no  more  important  single  project  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  related." 

In  forthcoming  missions  already  being 
scheduled — to  Indonesia,  Argentina,  Ger- 
many, the  United  Kingdom,  Equatorial 
Africa,  Israel,  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  Greece — 
the  U.S.  trade  missions  program  will  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  Its  effectiveness  as  a 
tool  of  trade  promotion  as  well  as  an  instru- 
ment of  international  good  will. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  BtrREAu  of 
Interwational  Business  Operations, 
Backcrottnd  and  Highlights  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Missions  Program 

On  November  30.  1954.  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  sent  a  team  of  two  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  a  3-week  trip  to  Thai- 
land. The  trip  marked  the  inauguration  of 
the  U.S.  trade  missions  program.  On  Janu- 
ary 29,  1962.  a  seven-man  trade  mission,  com- 
posed of  six  prominent  business  executives 
and  a  Commerce  Department  official,  started 
a  6-week  tour  of  Bxirma,  marking  a  major 
milestone.  For  the  mission  to  Burma  was 
the  100th  the  Commerce  Department  has 
sent  abroad  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
a  prosperous  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

"Peace  and  prosperity  are  the  goal  of  all 
free  nations — a  ^oal'that  can  be  reached  only 
by  nations  working  together."  President 
Kennedy  has  stated.  "Trade  missions  are 
personal  emissaries  broadening  the  pathways 
which  link  our  nations." 

Between  the  1st  and  the  100th  trade  mis- 
6lor.s,  QUI  personal  emissaries  have  carried 
the  story  of  U^S.  private  enterprise  far  and 
wide.  Since  the  program's  inception  over  7 
years  ago,  U.S.  trade  missions  have  gone  to 
nearly  70  countries  from  Afghanistan  to 
Zanzibar,  In  some  cases  more  than  once.  In 
1961  alone,  11  trade  missions  visited  25 
countries:  Australia,  British  Guiana,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Dahomey,  Ecuador,  Federa- 
tion of  West  Indies,  Finland,  Germany,  Ivory 
Coast,  Japan,  Malaya,  Mali,  Mauritania. 
Netherlands  Antilles,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Paki- 
stan, Peru,  Senegal,  Singapore,  Surinam, 
Togo,  and  Upper  Volta. 

Except  for  \he  very  flrst  mission,  all  the 
missions.  In  what  represents  a  Joint  part- 
nership of  the  U.S.  Government  and  private 


enterprise,  have  been  composed  of  both  busi- 
nessmen and  Government  officials.  Each 
trade  mission  is  usually  made  up  of  a  Com- 
merce Department  official  and  from  three  to 
six  businessmen  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
recognized  standing  in  specialized  fields 
pertinent  to  the  potential  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  country  or  countries  to  be 
visited.  The  businessmen  mission  members 
volunteer  their  time  and  experience  as  a 
pata-lotlc  duty,  receiving  only  transporta- 
tion and  a  per  diem  allowance.  Nearly  300 
prominent  business  executives  and  about  70 
Government  officials  from  about  38  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  served  on  one  or  more 
missions.  One  businessman  has  served  on 
four  missions,  seven  businessmen  on  three. 

Each  trade  mission  is  tailored  to  reflect 
the  mutual  economic  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  country  or  countries  to  be 
visited.  (Most  missions  visit  Just  a  single 
country.)  Consequently,         considerable 

groundwork  precedes  its  departure.  As 
much  as  a  year  in  advance,  the  planning  Is 
begun  by  the  Commerce  Department  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  State, 
USIA,  AID,  and  other  Government  agencies, 
as  well  as  with  the  commercial  attach^  of  the 
U5.  Embassy,  officials  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment, and  the  country's  industry  groups. 
Prior  to  its  departure,  each  mission  is  also 
given  a  week  of  intensive  brleflng  and  orien- 
tation in  Washington. 

During  Its  6  to  7  weeks  abroad,  the  mis- 
sion tours  the  principal  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  country  and  con- 
fers with  bxislnessmen.  industry  and  trade 
groups,  and  government  officials.  It  visits 
factories,  mills,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other 
enterprises.  To  aid  It  Ln  Its  work,  the  mis- 
sion takes  with  It  a  "commercial  library"  of 
more  than  1.000  business  and  trade  publi- 
cations, directories,  and  reference  books  do- 
nated by  the  U.S.  publishing  Industry.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  mission,  the  library 
is  left  In  the  host  country  and  so  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  local  businessmen. 

Since  late  1958  each  mission  has  also  hand- 
carried  abroad  ppeciftc  export.  Import,  in- 
vestment, and  other  business  proposals  from 
American  companies  who  wish  to  enter  into 
dealings  with  firms  in  the  foreign  country 
visited.  So  far,  more  than  1,000  US.  firms, 
large  and  small,  have  submitted  almost  5,000 
such  proposals.  The  trade  missions  program 
offers  its  "business  proposals"  service  without 
charge,  to  any  reputable  firm. 

These  proposals  are  disseminated  abroad 
through  booklets  and  presented  to  foreign 
businessmen  in  face-to-face  discussions  and 
individual  consultations.  Businessmen  In- 
terested in  any  Bp>eclfic  proposal  are  put 
directly  in  contact  with  the  American  firm. 
The  mission  also  brings  back  specific  pro- 
posals from  foreign  firms  who  want  to  buy 
or  sell  goods  and  services  or  enter  into  Joint 
ventures  or  other  business  arangements 
with  American  companies. 

After  its  return  to  the  United  States,  the 
mission  issues  a  detailed  report  of  its  find- 
ings, and  holds  conferences  in  key  cities  for 
the  benefit  of  businessmen  interested  in  in- 
itiating or  expanding  commercial  relations 
abroad.  The  specific  trade  and  Investment 
opportunities  developed  by  the  mission  are 
disclosed  at  the  conferences  as  well  as  in 
the  report,  published  in  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  and  made  available  to  the  private 
press  and  any  interested  business  organiza- 
tions. 

How  effective  have  the  missions  beeq  in 
achieving  their  purpose  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, contributing  to  America's  recently  in- 
tensified export  expansion  drive? 

The  evidence  gathered  indicates  that  they 
have  generated  business  running  Into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  Among  the  many  letters 
in  the  trade  missions  program's  flies  is  one 
from  a  Chicago  chemical  company  who  used 
the    business   proposal    service    to   look    for 
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customers  In  France.  "We  are  business  pro- 
p>osal  No.  28,  and  as  a  result  of  the  U.S. 
trade  mission  to  France  some  months  ago, 
can  be  viewed  as  a  sparkling  success  story," 
begins  the  letter.  "The  outstanding  In- 
quiry came  to  us  from  a  firm  In  Lyon.  They 
will  buy  certain  materials  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  a  quarter  million  dollar  per  year.  •  •  •■' 

A  private  association  of  French  business- 
men stated  that  the  same  mission  was  one 
of  the  most  productive  catalysts  of  business 
connections  between  the  United  States  and 
France. 

Early  last  summer,  several  European  Arms 
were  competing  for  a  machine  tool  order 
trom  a  Finnish  farm  machinery  manufac- 
turer. The  Finns  were  about  to  place  their 
order  when  they  talked  to  members  of  a 
U.S.  trade  mission  to  their  country.  As  a 
result,  the  $300,000  order  went  to  an  Ameri- 
can Arm. 

As  a  result  of  contacts  established  by  other 
missions,  a  Pennsylvania  maker  of  petro- 
chemical processing  equipment  concluded  a 
Joint  venture  agreement  for  the  construction 
of  a  t4  million  plant  in  India,  a  Newark  elec- 
trical equipment  manufacturer  is  setting  up 
two  subsidiaries  In  Australia,  and  several 
American  paperback  book  publishers  have 
found  additional  outlets  In  Malaya  which. 
Incidentally,  recently  ordered  a  shipment 
of  Rock  Cornish  hens  from  an  American 
breeder. 

Although  Immeasurable,  no  less  Impressive 
are  the  Intangible  benefits  of  the  program 
as  expressed  In  the  many  enthusiastic 
tributes  from  former  mission  members. 
Writes  a  member  of  a  mission  to  Germany, 
"I  know  of  no  better  way  to  Improve  under- 
standing and  to  cement  friendships  across 
International  boundaries  than  by  men  of 
good  will  who  are  available  as  volunteers  to 
visit  with  men  of  like  minds  about  problems 
of  International  accord." 

For  Its  work  in  bringing  about  "a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of  life." 
the  U.S.  trade  missions  program  was  awarded 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  by  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  on  May  20,  1960.  In 
presenting  the  award,  the  President  of  the 
Foundation  stated,  "For  Its  effect  outside  the 
United  States,  there  Is.  In  my  studied  view, 
perhaps  no  more  Important  single  project  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
related." 

During  the  next  6  months,  missions  al- 
ready scheduled  or  being  planned  to  In- 
donesia, Argentina,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Equatorial  Africa.  Israel  (the  first 
to  go  there),  Cyprus,  and  possibly  Greece 
will  continue  to  prove  the  effectiveness  of 
the  U.S.  trade  missions  program  as  a  tool 
of  trade  promotion  as  well  as  an  Instrximent 
of  international  good  will. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCIENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  the  pro- 
posal for  establishing  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion. Senator  McClellan  introduced  a 
bill  of  which  I  am  a  cosixtnsor,  that 
would  establish  a  Commission  on  Science 
and  Technology  to  study  the  desirability 
of  such  a  department,  and  I  have  had 
favorable  comments  on  this  legislation 
from  many  quarters. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  recent  report  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
entitled  "The  Government  of  Science." 
This  report  makes  a  good  case  for  a  De- 
partment of  Science,  and  it  leaves  little 
doubt  that  such  a  department  would  be 
a  progressive  step  in  the  relationship  of 


science  to  the  Government.     To  quote 
briefly  from  the  article : 

Uses  of  scientific  ideas  and  Information 
pervade  all  of  Government,  as  they  pervade 
all  of  society.  •  •  •  It  would  be  possible  to 
combine  In  a  single  department  a  large  part 
of  the  Federal  responsibilities  and  activities 
for  science  and  technology. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  for  its  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  significant  issues  In- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  a  free  soci- 
ety. The  Center  is  now  the  main  ac- 
tivity of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.. 
and  its  studies  are  devoted  to  clarifying 
questions  of  freedom  and  Justice.  The 
range  of  these  reports  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  Government  institutions — in 
recent  months  they  have  discussed  the 
economy,  labor  relations,  the  churches 
and  our  society.  Government  regulation 
of  broadcasting,  and  birth  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  excerpt  from  this  fine 
report,  entitled  "A  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Department  or  Scienci:  and  Tix:hnologt 

A  Department  of  Science  and  Technology, 
headed  by  a  Cabinet  Secretary,  with  respon- 
sibility for  a  broad  range  of  goverrunent  scl- 
ent* flc  and  technological  programs,  has 
often  been  proposed  In  recent  months.  By 
providing  for  more  effective  program  coor- 
dination and  broad  policy  deliberations, 
establishing  a  major  center  for  science 
policy  studies,  giving  science  a  voice  of 
equal  stature  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, and  building  a  substantial  organiza- 
tion environment  in  government  conducive 
to  scientific  work,  such  a  department  would 
constitute  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
present  situation.  It  is  a  desirable  and 
sound  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  govern- 
ment action  with  respect  to  science. 

As  many  have  been  quick  to  point  out.  it 
would  be  absurd  to  require  the  assemblage 
of  all  government  activities  related  to  sci- 
ence and  technology  In  one  place.  Dr. 
James  Flsk,  president  of  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  put  It  this  way: 

"To  imagine  that  'science'  as  a  whole 
could  be  abstracted  from  government  de- 
partments and  agencies  and  set  up  somehow 
as  a  separate  department — a  Department  of 
Science — is,  I  believe,  unrealistic.  It  would 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  abstracting  'eco- 
nomics' from  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  forming  a  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics." 

Uses  of  scientific  ideas  and  information 
pervade  all  of  government,  as  they  pervade 
all  of  society.  Some  scientific  programs  are 
integrally  tied  to  the  operating  responsi- 
bilities of  the  departments  where  they  are 
located.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  the 
research  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  strictly  military  re- 
search and  development  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  there  Is  such  close  Interplay 
between  research,  development,  and  opera- 
tions that  the  whole  might  be  destroyed  by 
the  removal  of  any  part.  Tet.  without  fall- 
ing victim  to  excesses  of  this  kind,  it  would 
still  be  possible  to  combine  in  a  single  de- 
partment a  large  part  of  the  Federal  respon- 
sibilities and  activities  for  science  and 
technology. 

In  any  such  development,  it  Is  difficult  to 
work  out  all  of  the  problems  and  relation- 
ships In  advance.     Initial  arrangements  are 


quite  likely  to  require  later  accommodationa. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, for  example,  began  with  a 
minimal  program.  Its  activities  were  ex- 
tended as  time  and  experience  dictated.  In 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  It  would  be  better  to 
begin  with  a  strong  minimum  program  and 
let  change  and  growth  occur  as  their  neces- 
sity is  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  general  respouslblllties  for 
policy  planning  and  program  coordination  In 
science  and  technology,  a  major  function  of 
the  proposed  department  would  be  the  sup- 
port of  basic  science.  This  would  Include 
the  administration  of  research  grants  and 
major  research  facilities,  development  of 
programs  to  support  and  improve  scientific 
education,  and  the  conduct  of  policy  and 
evaluation  studies.  It  would  absorb  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  and 
the  Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology now  directed  to  these  ends.  By  uni- 
fying and  enlarging  them.  It  would  add  to 
their  strength  and  effectiveness.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  draw  cooperatively  on  other  resources  of 
the  scientific  community,  as  do  the  present 
agencies  and  committees. 

A  second  major  function  would  be  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research.  The  Depart- 
ment would  absorb  certain  existing  program 
units,  such  as  the  Weather  Bureau  (Com- 
merce) .  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (Com- 
merce). Office  of  Saline  Water  (Interior), 
Geological  Survey  (Interior).  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  ( Commerce  i.  Hydrographlc 
Office  (Navy),  and  the  Naval  Observatory. 
It  might  also  Include  pcH-tions  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  research  activities,  the 
Antarctic  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Antarctic  Oflloe  of  the 
Navy   Department. 

Agencies  of  greater  magnitude,  such  as  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
might  also  be  included.  While  both  conduct 
some  operating  programs,  they  are  heavily 
oriented  to  research.  Care  should  be  taken, 
however,  to  avoid  absorbing  agencies  whose 
present  size  and  operational  spirit  would 
overwhelm  the  new  Department.  In  con- 
sideration of  this,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission should  probably  not  be  Included. 

There  Is  no  particular  virtue  to  the  present' 
organizational  placement  of  any  of  the  units 
cited.  The  Weather  Bureau,  for  example, 
was  first  in  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  then  transferred  to  Agriculture.  It  has 
no  particular  tie  to  Commerce  and  might 
fulfill  its  functions  Just  as  well  almost  any- 
where. The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
does  provide  services  to  Industry  and  hence 
Its  placement  In  Conunerce  seems  reasonable. 
Yet  less  than  half  of  Its  budget  comes  from 
that  Department's  appropriations,  and  there 
Is  no  apparent  reason  why  Its  services  would 
t>e  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  transfer.  Even  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  while,  they 
profit  from  a  working  relationship  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  need  not  necessarily 
operate  under  the  same  administrative  di- 
rection. A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
Institutes'  separation  from  the  more  routine 
responsibilities  of  the  Service. 

The  new  Department  would  have  many 
advantages.  By  placing  principal  responsi- 
bility for  science  and  technology  in  a  single 
Cabinet  officer,  it  would  provide  a  focus  for 
policy  development  and  for  communication 
on  scientific  matters  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Thus,  it  would  make  possible 
sounder  congressional  organization  with  re- 
spect to  science  and  technology  and  remove 
roadblocks  to  communication  and  coopera- 
tion In  this  area  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  By  providing  a 
stronger  scientific  agency  In  the  executive 
branch,  it  would  also  remove  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  a  number  of  prob- 
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lems  of  program  and  policy  coordination 
with  which  it  must  now  Inappropriately  con- 
tend. In  the  daily  round  of  administrative 
action,  a  Cabinet  department  would  be  a 
much  more  effective  force  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  established  policy  positions  on 
science  than  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion could  ever  be. 

The  Department  of  Silence  and  Technol- 
ogy would  also  provide  opportunities  tea  the 
development  of  a  better  environment  for  re- 
search within  Government  and  foster  the 
professional Izatlon  of  tkdnUnlstratlve  prac- 
tice in  scientific  areas.  All  of  the  research 
programs  encompassed  would  be  likely  to 
profit  from  the  closer  cooperation  and  better 
working  environment  that  would  result  from 
their  placement  in  one  department  where 
science  is  a  central  theme  and  not  a  side 
issue.  Administrative  experimentation  could 
be  undertaken  and  Improvements  worked 
that  would  set  examples  for  the  rest  of  Gov- 
ernment and  for  Government-contract  and 
other  Institutions. 

Only  by  making  science  itself  the  purpose 
of  a  major  Government  department  is  It 
likely  that  the  exploitive  relationship  of 
Government  to  science  can  be  significantly 
diminished.  Only  with  a  strong  focal  point 
for  science  in  Government  is  it  likely  that 
Federal  action  to  strengUien  the  professional 
responsibility  of  the  scientific  community 
can  be  effective.  The  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
would  not  guarantee  any  of  these  resulU, 
but  it  is  an  essential  precondition  for  them. 


SAVINGS  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  very  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
Morton  Bodflsh  entitled  "How  Short- 
sighted Can  the  Savings  Institutions 
Be?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  II 

How  Shortsighted  cIn  the  Savings 

iNSTiTtmomB   Bet 

( By  Morton  Bodfish ) 

At  the  beginning  of  1962  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  authorized  commercial  banks  to 
raise  their  savings  or  time  deposit  rates  to 
3Vi  and  4  percent.  Presumably  this  was 
done  because  International  commercial  bank- 
ers in  New  York  claimed  they  needed  an  in- 
crease to  hold  international  time  deposits. 
Practically,  It  triggered  a  change  In  the  do- 
mestic savings  rate  that  was  not  ever  cqjrtem- 
plated  by  the  officials  of  the  Kenned]^  adm^- 
istratlon.  Immediately,  many  commercial 
banks  advertised  a  4-percent  rate.  They 
didn't  say  that  the  limit  In  their  account 
passbook  rate  was  S'^  percent.  Most  of 
them  didn't  Issue  real  time  certificates  of 
deposits  which  clearly  showed  the  saver  that 
he  could  not  touch  his  4*percent  money  for 
a  year.  In  the  main,  It  was  slipped  right  Into 
the  stream  of  ordinary  passbook  transac- 
tions. Again,  It  was  advertised  with  millions 
of  dollars  of  television,  radio,  newspaper,  and 
billboard  outlays. 

What  did  the  mutual  savings  banks  do? 
They  Immediately  saw  fi;  to  go  to  3%.  4,  and 
4 '4  percent. 

What  did  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions do?  They  ImmedlBtely  went  to  4  per- 
cent, but  mainly  to  4%  and  4y2  percent.  Ih 
California,  the  hotbed  of  savings  and  loan 
expansion  boom,  holding  companies  and  pro- 
motion, the  Institutions  went  to  4%  and  4.8 
percent.  In  a  recent  Sunday  financial  sec+ 
tlon  of  the  New  York  Times,  over  20  Call-i 
fornia  Institutions  advertised  4^4,  4.8,  and 
one  even  5Vi  percent.  This  Is  Ironical  bel 
cause  California  law  prohibits  association^ 
outside  California  from  advertising  for  CalH 


fornia  funds,  unless  given  permission  by  the 
California  savings  and  loan  commissioner. 
This  would  only  take  place  If  the  conditions 
that  prevail  In  the  East  and  the  Middle  West, 
as  contrasted  to  the  California  real  estate 
boom,  were  reversed. 

Even  Uncle  Sam  went  to  3%  percent  on  his 
savings  bonds. 

Now.  the  essence  of  this  little  piece  Is, 
What  are  we  going  to  do  6  months  or  a  year 
or  2  years  from  now?  Commercial  banks 
cannot  make  a  profit  and  pay  4  percent  on 
savings.  They  are  paying  4  percent  as  a 
"loss  leader"  and  pajrlng  It  with  earnings 
taken  from  the  commercial  department, 
which  represents  two-thirds  of  their  assets 
and  on  which,  due  to  an  outmoded  provi- 
sion of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  they  are 
legally  prohibited  from  paying  any  Interest. 
This  prohibition  prevails  against  Interest  on 
almost  all  kinds  of  Government  agencies  ac- 
counts, on  the  big  accounte  of  individuals, 
corporations,  and  everything.  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  the  thoughtful  commercial  bank- 
ers are  going  to  pay  4  percent  on  savings 
accounts  In  the  long  run. 

Now  to  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
for  a  moment:  Outside  of  California  and 
Florida  and  maybe  a  few  boom  spots,  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  In  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  pay  4%  and  4>/i  per- 
cent and  earn  the  legal  reserves  that  are 
required  by  State  and  Federal  regulations. 
One  or  two  things  will  happen — prudent  and 
constructive  Institutions  will  have  to  lower 
their  savings  rates.  The  other  less  prudent 
and  less  experienced  associations  will  make 
Infiated  and  dangerous  mortgage  loans.  Ex- 
cessive lending  is  already  worrying  the  su- 
pervisory authorities  In  many  areas  and  cer- 
tainly comes  to  the  attention  of  savings  and 
loan  executives  almost  dally. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Must  we  go  to  a  ceil- 
ing regulation  of  savings  and  loan  rates  such 
as  exists  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  for  in- 
sured commercial  and  stock  savings  banks? 
Must  we  make  bigger  and  bigger  loans  for 
higher  and  higher  percentages  and  longer 
and  longer  terms  In  order  to  get  higher 
mortgage  Interest  rates?  Or  must  the 
thoughtful  and  prudent  managers  and 
boards  of  directors  face  reductions  in  savings 
dividends  1  or  2  years  from  now? 

I  think  I  know  what  should  be  done,  but 
I  think  also  that  commercial  banks  and  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  who  led  the 
procession  to  4,  4 '4.  4',i,  and  A\  percent 
rates  were  very  shortsighted  and  should 
begin  to  review  their  short  and  long  term 
thinking  and  planning. 

Also,  I  believe  that  we  can  expect  a  highly 
competitive  mortgage  market  throughout 
the  United  States  and  lower  and  lower  rates 
to  the  homeowner  with  good  sectirlty  and 
good  credit.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  homeowner  with  good  security 
and  good  credit  should  be  able  to  borrow 
almost  as  cheaply  as  big  business  and  the 
big  businessman  with  good  security  and  good 
credit.  It  would  also  remind  and  record 
for  the  financial  fraternity  that  the  Federal 
legislation  authorizing  federally  chartered 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  actual 
statutes  required  that  their  activities  be 
limited  to  "sound  and  economical"  home 
financing.  I  remind  you  that  "economical" 
means  8,  5%.  6^,  and  maybe  even  5 '4  per- 
cent as  we  have  given  to  all  who  qualify  for 
VA  loans.  The  savings  and  loan  business  is 
facing  a  squeeze  between  the  upper  and 
nether  financial  millstones. 

The  commercial  ban  leers  are  paying  more 
for  savings  than  they  can  earn  on  the  sav- 
ings, and  most  of  them  are  not  using  certif- 
icates of  deposits  as  they  should.  I  would 
remind  my  banking  friends  that  national 
banks  never  had  any  actual  legal  authority 
to  engage  in  the  savings  business  until  the 
McFadden  Act  In  1927.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1913  distinguished  between  demand 
and  time  deposits  and  set  a  lower  Federal 


reserve  ratio  on  time  deposits  but  did  not 
provide  for  savings  as  such.  I  find  It  hard 
to  understand  why  commercial  banks  are  so 
belligerent,  aggressive  and  determined  to  go 
into  a  field  that  is  not  principally  their  own, 
but  which  belongs  to  the  specialized  thrift 
institutions  like  the  savings  banks,  mutual 
cooperative  banks,  mutual  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  mutual  credit  unions. 

Another,  but  miscellaneous  thought  on  In- 
terest rates — even  the  great  commissions  on 
money  and  credit,  composed  mainly  of  busi- 
nessmen, did  not  face  the  proposition  of  the 
1933  provision  of  zero  Interest  rates  on  de- 
mand deposits.  The  Commission  said  that 
If  this  legislation  were  changed,  it  would  in- 
crease competition  for  loans.  This  Is  the 
same  old  cartel  or  monopoly  argument  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Milton  Friedman,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  both  "bad  eco- 
nomics and  worse  morality."  The  Federal 
Insurance  of  commercial  bank  deposits 
makes  It  utterly  Irrelevant  today.  To  borrow 
a  sentence  from  Friedman,  "There  can  cur- 
rently be  no  case  whatsoever  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  governmental  specification  and 
enforcement  of  the  maximum  price  banks 
can  pay  fbr  their  most  Important  factor  of 
production."  No  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, despite  their  opposition  to  ceilings  on 
other  Interest  rates  had  the  courage  or  fore- 
sight to  recommend  that  the  ceiling  be  taken 
off  interest  rates  on  commercial  balances. 
I  am  sure  Congressman  Patman  and  Sena- 
tor Robertson  and  others  will  force  Con- 
gress and  the  businessmen  to  properly  evalu- 
ate this  issue.  It  is  important  to  this  essay 
only  because  It  permits  commercial  banks  to 
pay  4  percent  savings  rates  which  are  earned 
over  In  the  Commercial  Department,  which, 
by  1933  emergency  banking  law  they  pay 
zero  Interest.  This  Is  made  all  the  more 
ridiculous  when  one  realizes  that  national 
banks  are  now  earning  almost  30  percent  on 
Invested  capital,  as  compared  with  1<^2  P*''* 
cent  In  1933. 

It  is  time  we  all  did  some  thinking,  includ- 
ing the  Kennedy  administration  officials,  as 
to  where  we  are  going  in  the  next  year  or 
two.  Certainly,  we  don't  want  to  raise  mort- 
gage rates  to  borrowers  and  certainly  we  can- 
not and  should  not  pay  the  rates  that  we 
Jumped  Into  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
action  in  early  January  of  1962.  In  the 
words  of  the  great  Thomas  J.  Watson,  of 
IBM,  we  had  better   "Think,  think,  think   " 


SURVEY  OP  CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  nation- 
wide survey  of  Catholic  elementai-y  and 
secondary  schools  recently  was  started  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Accord- 
ing to  some  scholars,  this  may  lead  to 
changes  or  wider  national  standardiza- 
tion in  Catholic  education. 

It  is  initially  financed  by  a  $350,003 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  of 
New  York. 

Being  concerned  with  education  in 
America,  and  wishing  this  survey  suc- 
cess. I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  two  American  Bishops,  who  have 
been  pioneers  in  the  field  of  education. 
One  is  the  venerable  Bishop  John  Nepo- 
muk  Neumann  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
other.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  Dwenger.  second 
bishop  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  diocese,  in 
which  the  Notre  Dame  University  is 
located. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  Most  Reverend  Leo  A.  Pursley. 
bishop  of  the  Fort  Wajme-South  Bend 
diocese,  is  building  a  new  high  school,  a 
memorial  in  the  name  of  Bishop 
Dwenger,  as  a  monument  to  his  pioneer 
efforts  in  the  field  of  Catholic  education. 
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In  this  age,  when  we  are  called  on  to 
utilize  aU  our  means  for  the  education  of 
our  youth,  these  two  outstanding  Ameri- 
can prelates  can  be  of  great  inspiration. 
They  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  America,  as 
described  in  the  following  article  by  John 
C.  Sciranka.  American  Slovak  Journalist 
of  Passaic  N.J. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,  from  the  Falcon  of  May  23.  1962, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

Venvkablz  Bishop  John  Nepomttx  Neumann 
Insptrzo  Bishop  Dwengkb  To  Modkhnizz 
Catholic  Education 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

Now  that  the  Most  Reverend  Andrew  G. 
Grutka,  DJ3.,  bishop  of  Gary,  Ind..  has  re- 
turned from  Rome  where  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  erection  of  the  Institute  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  for  the  training  of 
priests  in  Slovakia,  who  will  take  up  the 
missionary  work  after  the  defeat  of  com- 
munism, we  are  reminded  of  another  Indiana 
bishop,  who  made  trips  to  Rome  In  order 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  priesthood. 
He  is  the  late  Most  Reverend  Joseph  Dwen- 
ger.  second  bishop  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  dio- 
cese, whose  90th  anniversary  of  consecration 
was  remembered  on  Saturday,  April  14. 

The  "Catholic  Builders  of  the  Nation,"  a 
symposium  on  the  Catholic  contribution  to 
the  civilization  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
lished by  the  Continental  Press,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass..  in  1923  and  prepared  with  the  collabo- 
ration of  such  outstanding  Americans  as 
Adm.  William  S.  Benson,  James  J.  Walsh, 
MX).,  the  late  Archbishop  Joseph  Schrembs, 
Justice  Wendell  P.  Stafford,  John  B.  Ken- 
nedy, Thomas  A.  Mullen.  Justice  Victor  J. 
Dowling  and  numerous  others,  lists  In  Its 
fifth  Toliune,  page  44,  under  the  chapter 
"Contribution  to  Religion  and  Education" 
the  following  brief,  nonetheless  most  signifi- 
cant mention  of  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Dwenger, 
second  bishop  of  the  Port  Wayne  diocese: 

"In  1867,  Port  Wayne  was  made  a  diocese 
with  Right  Reverend  John  H.  Luera  as  the 
first  ordinary.  He  suddenly  died  in  1871. 
His  successor,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
Dwenger,  was  consecrated  in  1872  and  for 
21  years  labored  to  complete  the  plans  of  his 
predecessor.  •   •   ••• 

And  the  current  "The  Official  Catholic  Di- 
rectory Anno  Domlnlk  1962."  on  page  432. 
gives  these  brief  facts:  "Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry 
Luers,  DJ).,  consecrated  January  10,  1858; 
died  June  29,  1871.  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Dwenger, 
CPP.S.,  DJD.,  consecrated  April  14,  1872;  died 
January  27,  1893.   •   •    ••■ 

"The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,"  published  in 
1914,  to  which  Imprimatur  was  given  by  His 
Eminence  John  Cardinal  Farley.  Archbishop, 
of  New  York,  writes  this  about  Bishop 
Dwenger : 

Port  Wayne  diocese,  volume  VI,  page  150: 
•••  •  •  -j^e  Reverend  Joseph  Dwenger  was 
then  ajjpolnted  to  the  see.  He  was  born  near 
Minster,  Ohio,  In  1837.  Orphaned  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  educated  by  the  Fathers  of 
Precious  Blood,  entered  their  community, 
and  was  ordained  priest  September  4,  1859. 
Appointed  professor  in  the  seminary  of  his 
community,  he  filled  that  position  until 
1862,  and  was  then  assigned  to  parochial 
work.  Prom  1867  to  1872  he  was  occupied 
In  preaching  missions.  He  was  consecrated 
April  14,  1872.  In  1874  Bishop  Dwenger  was 
the  head  of  the  first  American  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  In  1875  he  erected  an  orphan 
asylum  and  manual  labor  scbool  for  boys 
at  Lafayette.  He  was  aealous  promoter  of 
the  parochial  school  system.  In  1884  b« 
attended  the  third  plenary  council  at  Bal- 
timore, and  in  the  following  March  was  de- 


puted, with  Bishops  Moore  and  Ollmovu-, 
to  present  the  decrees  of  the  council  to  the 
Holy  Father.  In  1886  he  erected  an  asylum 
for  orphan  girls  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  1888 
and  In  1891  he  again  went  to  Rome,  the 
last  time  in  the  Interest  of  the  North 
American  College.  Soon  after  hU  return  he 
was  attacked  by  a  lingering  illness,  to  which 
he  succumbed  January  22,  1893.  •   •   ••• 

In  passing  we  wish  to  add  that  It  was 
Bishop  R.  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
brought  from  Prague  a  Slovak  seminarian, 
Stephen  Furdek,  later  known  as  Father  of 
American  Sloviiks  to  America  In  March  1882 
and  ordained  him  to  the  priesthood  on  July 
2,  1882,  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Continuing  on  Bishop  Dwenger,  we  find 
in  voliune  Vn,  "The  Catholic  Encyclopedia," 
page  741 : 

"His  successor  ( 1872 )  was  Joseph  Dwenger. 
founder  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Orphanage  at 
Lafayette,  and  one  for  girls  at  Fort  Wayne, 
who  did  much  to  extend  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  in  establishing  parochial  schools. 
He  was  also  Instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  St.  Joseph's  College,  near  Rensselaer, 
by  the  Community  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
He  was  followed  (1893)  by  Joseph  Rade- 
macher,  who  was  transferred  from  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  consecrated  (1883). 
This  zealo\2s  administrator  died  in  1900.  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  •  •  •  Herman  Joseph 
Alerdlng.  •  •  •"  The  writer  is  happy  to  add 
that  tmder  Bishop  Alerdlng,  the  Slovak  Par- 
ishes began  to  organize  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

Volume  m,  "The  Catholic  Encyclopedia," 
page  509: 

"Bishop  Dwenger.  of  the  Fort  Wayne  dio- 
cese, secured  an  injunction  against  one 
Geary,  who  desired  to  bury  the  body  of  his 
suicide  son  in  a  lot  owned  by  him  (Geary) 
in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Indiana  upheld  the  bishop.  (113 
Ind.,  106.) 

Volume  xm,  "The  Catholic  Encyclopedia," 
page  582: 

"Bishop  Neumann,  of  Philadelphia,  In  1852 
attempted  a  diocesan  organization  of  Cath- 
olic schools,  by  Instituting  a  central  board 
of  education,  to  be  composed  of  the  pastor 
and  two  lay  delegates  from  each  of  the 
parishes  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  bishop.  But  the  project  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  times. 
In  1879  Bishop  Joseph  Dwenger,  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind..  organized  a  school  board,  con- 
sisting of  11  members  and  a  secretary,  all 
being  priests.  The  board  was  to  have  con- 
trol of  studies  and  textbooks  In  the  schools 
of  the  diocese,  to  examine  teachers,  and  to 
gather  statistical  information  about  the 
schools.  The  effect  was  seen  to  be  so  whole- 
some that  the  Fort  Wa3me  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  fourth  provincial  council  of  Cincin- 
nati in  1882,  with  an  additional  provision  for 
dependent  local  school  boards  in  the  larger 
places.  When  the  third  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore  met,  2  years  later,  It  practically 
adopted  the  Cincinnati  plan  for  all  the 
dioceses." 

Remembering  Bishop  Dwenger  and  the 
blessed  Bishop  John  Nepomuk  Neumann  in 
our  prayers,  we  should  be  Inspired  to  aid  the 
present  builders  of  our  religious  institutions 
here  and  In  the  eternal  city  for  the  salvation 
of  Immortal  souls  and  rescue  the  world  from 
atheistic  communism. 


RESOLUTION      OF      BRITH     ACHIM 
BENEPICL\L       ASSOCIATION       OP 

PHILADEIPHIA 

Mr.  SCOTl\  Mr.  President,  the  Brith 
Achim  Beneficial  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia has  written  to  me  about  its  concern 
over  recent  development  in  the  Near 
East.    I  would  like  to  call  this  letter  to 


the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  of  my  constituents  which 
I  strongly  endorse. 

I  have  stated  my  own  views  on  this 
subject  often.  Recently  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  which  ex- 
pressed them  on  the  matter  of  the  vote 
in  the  United  Nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inaert  in 
the  Record  the  letter  from  my  constitu- 
ents and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

BaiTH  AcuiM 
Bi:nu'ICIal  Association, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
Sejiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Brith  Achim  Beneficial  Association,  consist- 
ing of  a  membership  of  3.000  families,  said 
meeting  held  May  17,  1962,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Be  it  Tesolved.  That  we  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Members  of  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  their  resolution  which  we  quote : 

"  'Israel's  14th  anniversary  will  be  hailed 
by  the  American  people  who  favored  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Jewish 
Commonwealth  and  who  have  rejoiced  at  the 
progress  the  people  of  Israel  have  made  to 
utilize  their  Independence  for  human  ad- 
vancement to  rehabilitate  their  land;  to  pro- 
vide sanctuary  for  more  than  a  million 
refugees  and  Immigrants;  to  develop  their 
economy;  to  cultivate  their  arts  and  sciences; 
to  revive  their  civilization  and  culture;  to 
cooperate  constructively  in  the  Internationa) 
community. 

"  "The  Interest  and  support  which  Amer- 
ica has  extended  In  these  Inspiring  devel- 
opments will  continue,  even  as  America  ex- 
tends Its  help  to  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  all  countries  In  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere. 

"  'On  this  occasion,  however,  we  are  mind- 
ful that  the  people  of  Israel  are  still  denied 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  that  they  must 
continue  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  state  of 
beUtg^erence  on  part  of  their  neighbors.  This 
Arab  belligerence  against  Israel  Is  unique. 
The  United  Nations  Ch.orter  outlaws  war. 
Yet  here,  in  the  Middle  East.  In  unprece- 
dented defiance  of  the  Charter,  belligerence 
Is  carried  on  without  challenge.  Intervention 
or  rebuke  by  the  International  community. 

"  'The  continuation  of  this  hostile  policy. 
Insulting  in  heavy  armaments,  boycott, 
blockade,  threat  of  destruction  and  border 
Incidents,  Is  a  costly  burden  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  East  and  an  obstruction 
to  their  economic  progress  and  development 
and  to  regional  cooperation. 

"  'And  it  spells  danger,  not  only  to  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  but  to  world  peace,  be- 
cause In  our  world  today  any  local  conflict 
may  spread  Into  general  hostility. 

"  'We  believe  that  the  Issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  must  be  resolved 
In  spirit  and  the  service  of  peace.  This  can 
be  done  only  if  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  the 
Arab  Nations  agree  to  meet  honorably  In 
recognition  of  their  mutual  right  to  free  ex- 
istence in  peace.  There  Is  no  effective  al- 
ternative. 

"  'Progress  on  border  disputes,  on  economic 
development,  on  refugee  resettlement,  on 
disarmament,  can  be  best  promoted  within 
the  broad  context  of  mutual  acceptance  of 
peace  as  an  overriding  duty  and  purpose. 

"An  Arab-Israel  peace  has  too  long  been 
delayed  and  denied.  As  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  United  States  should  be  In 
vanguard  of  world  opinion  In  pressing  for 
an  Arab-Israel  peace.  We  have  a  duty  to 
protest   against   the  maintenance  of  belllg- 
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erence,  hostility  and  thr^it  aa  national  poli- 
cies and  attitudes.  ! 

-  'We  trust  that  the  administration  will 
pursue  a  policy,  both  within  and  without 
the  United  Nations  which  firmly  rejects  all 
forms  of  aggression  and  which  will  make  It 
clear  to  all  governments  In  the  Middle  East 
that  we  do  not  condone  war  and  that  we  per- 
sist in  the  search  for  peace  as  the  major  goal 
of  American  policy  In  tlie  region.' 

'Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  our  disap- 
pointment and  concern  at  the  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  of  April 
9,  censoring  Israel  for  iMlf-defenslve  meas- 
ures against  Syria.  Thus  resolution  regret- 
tably sponsored  by  our  Government,  failed 
to  reflect  the  facts  of  persistent  Syrian  provo- 
cations, the  declared  Artib  objective  of  liqui- 
dating Israel,  and  continuous  threats  to  the 
citizens  of  Israel  and  to  its  territorial  integ- 
rity. We  find  almost  ic comprehensible  this 
failure  to  distinguish  be-^ween  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  self-defense. 

"Peace  In  the  Middle  Xast.  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  has  long  been  declared  objective 
of  U.S.  policy.  Pursuant  to  that  policy,  our 
Government  has  maintained  longstanding 
and  firm  friendship  with  Israel  and  with  the 
Arab  States.  In  our  view  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  may  very  well  encourage  fur- 
ther acts  of  aggression  b;/  the  Arab  States  in- 
stead of  promoting  peace. 

"The  role  of  the  Unlt«l  Nations  is  to  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  peace  everywhere  in  the 
world.  To  obtain  that  |oel,  we  express  the 
hope  that  o\ir  Government  will  use  Its  power 
and  prestige,  and  make  :.t  indisputably  clear 
that  continued  acts  of  Arab  belligerency  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  the;  community  of  na- 
tions. 

"Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  -af  this  resolution  be 
forthwith  dispatched  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  two  U.S.  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  U.S.  Congressmen 
from  Philadelphia  and  1^  Adlal  Stevenson, 
the  permanent  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations." 

LotJis  ToLZ, 

Secretary. 

[From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Apr    23, 
1962] 
Israel  Censure  Not  Evenhanded 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Inquirer  : 

Congratulations  on  your  recent  editorial 
"One-Sided  U.N.  Censure,"  in  which  you 
criticized  the  US.  delegation  and  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  for  the  vote  censuring 
Israel. 

The  vote  cast  by  the  U.S.  delegation  was 
deplorable.  Our  Government  talks  of  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  when  there  is  no  peace. 
Then  when  the  Syrians  attack  Israeli  posi- 
tions and  the  Israelis  reply  In  force,  the 
United  States  disregards  the  provocation  by 
the  Arabs  but  votes  to  ctnsure  Israel. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  letiter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk— a  letter  which  nine  other  Sen- 
ators signed— urging  the  United  States  to 
announce  its  position  in  favor  of  direct  peace 
negotiations  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States.  The  Arabs  so  far  have  refused  to  sit 
down  at  the  peace  table  because  that  would 
Imply  that  they  recognlte  the  existence  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  State  Department  rejected  my  pro- 
posal and  said  that  it  whs  following  a  "gen- 
eral policy  of  evenhandiidness  with  the  Is- 
raelis and  the  Arabs."  Subsequently  our 
Government  voted  to  censure  Israel.  There- 
fore I  must  conclude  that  this  so-called 
evenhandedness  means  that  the  United 
SUtes  is  offering  the  front  of  the  hand  to 
the  Arabs  and  the  back  of  the  hand  to  the 
Israelis. 

I  cannot  understand  how  our  Government 
can  slap  the  face  of  the  one  country  In  the 
Middle  East  that  is  on  our  side.     There  Is 


good  reason  to  believe  that  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  turning  pro-Arab  and  I  Intend  to  fight 
this  trend. 

Hugh  Scott, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C. 


CHARACTER    SABOTEURS    IGNORE 
MAGNITUDE     OP     PROBLEMS     OP 

PRESIDENCY  ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  R.  O.  Zollinger,  noted  editorial 
writer,  in  a  commentary  in  the  Ameri- 
can-Statesman, Austin,  Tex.,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  discussing  the  damage 
and  the  danger  of  irrational  and  un- 
foimded  criticism  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  of  June  17,  1962,  entitled  "Are 
We  Set  on  Destroying  Institution  of 
Presidency?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Are  We  Set  on  Destroting  iNsTrrtmoN  or 

PRESmENCT? 

(By  R.O.Zollinger) 

Many  Americans  seem  to  believe  that  the 
Nation  can  solve  its  problems  by  destroying 
the  man  in  the  White  House.  Only  the  other 
day  a  prominent  Industrialist  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "We've  got  Kennedy  right  where  we 
want  him." 

The  Birchers  are  Insistent  upon  the  im- 
peachment of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Southern  Senators  block  any  gesture  toward 
civil  rights. 

Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  in  a  statement  which  he  insists  was 
intended  for  private  circulation,  equates  the 
preceding  Republican  President,  Eisenhower, 
with  communism,  and  similar  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  as  to  the  patriotism  of 
former  President  Truman  and  other  na- 
tional figures. 

The  character  satwteurs  are  busy  all  over 
the  land  proclaiming  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  present  administration  while  ignoring 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  which  were 
laid  in  his  lap  almost  overnight  after  Ken- 
nedy's Inauguration  by  the  accretion  of 
events. 

All  ignore  what  is  patent  to  anyone  who 
can  observe  and  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
history.  That  is  that  the  world  is  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  flux  in  history. 

Forces  of  tremendous  magnitude  have  been 
unleashed  and  affect  us  politically,  econom- 
ically and  psychologically.  We  peer  into  the 
future  for  an  answer,  and  because  it  is  not 
easily  perceivable  we  turn  a  torrent  of  abuse 
upon  those  closest  at  hand. 

For  better  or  for  worse.  It  Is  evident  to  any 
student  of  histofi^  that  a  transition  is  under- 
way which  Is  shaitlng  the  underpinnings  of 
the  best  of  our  civilization. 

In  less  than  10  years  scores  of  millions  In 
key  geographies  of  the  world  have  obtained 
the  long-time  goal  of  freedom  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  obligations  owed  to  It, 
or  without  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
of  government. 

The  white  man  Is  being  pressed  into  a  cor- 
ner by  the  Asiatics  and  the  Africans,  and 
these  outnumber  him  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. It  is  Inevitable  that  these  also  have 
a  profound  psychological  effect  upon  our 
country  and  its  government.  Yet  millions  of 
us  who  should  know  better  are  demanding 
easy  answers. 

We  want  to  get  back  to  the  day  when  all 
was  peace  and  serenity,  and  though  we  never 
can  get  back  In  our  lifetime  we  demand  that 


the  man  In  the  White  House  wave  a  magic 
wand  whose  effect  will  be  to  satisfy  every- 
one's insistent  clamors,  and  when  he  can- 
not, and  too  many  don't  listen  to  some  of 
the  things  he  Is  compelled  to  say,  they  want 
Instead  to  destroy  him  and  erect  a  new  lead- 
ership, a  new  conformity,  with  those  on 
either  side  of  the  argxunent  demanding  pref- 
erential status  in  the  same  terms  as  they  now 
demand. 

We  are  finding  our  foreign  markets  under- 
going restriction,  caught  between  the  dump- 
ing in  other  nations  of  Soviet  products  and 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  new  European 
Common  Market,  extricating  Europe  from 
age-old  Insufficiency  and  inefficiency  by  re- 
moving barricades  to  trade,  which  puts  new 
emphasis  on  the  availability  of  goods  freely 
exchanged  instead  of  having  to  pay  high  tar- 
iff ransom. 

We  face  the  problem  of  high  overhead 
while  nations  which  used  to  buy  our  goods 
plentifully  have  a  low  overhead  and  benefit 
from  equipment  modernization  and  expect 
us  to  buy  from  them  if  we  are  to  sell  to 
them. 

Yet  elements  of  industry  want  high  tariffs, 
reduce  application  of  reciprocal  trade  prin- 
ciples and,  paradoxically,  open  markets 
abroad. 

Big  union  leaders  constantly  press  for 
higher  and  higher  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
made-work  programs,  and  for  a  30-  to  38- 
hour  week  equivalent  to  wage  Increases  for 
work  not  performed  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  lag  between  wages  and  the  production  able 
to  pay  for  them. 

The  Nation's  diverse  economic  elements 
are  busily  at  work  killing  the  golden  goose 
which  lays  the  eggs  upon  which  a  prosper- 
ous economy  depends.  But  instead  of  these 
various  elements  recognizing  they  must  con- 
tribute to  the  obligations  of  price  and  wage 
stability,  they  snap  like  feists  at  the  heels 
of  the  man  in  the  White  House,  and  poli- 
ticians add  their  own  yakkety-yak  and 
hymns  of  hate  directed  at  creating  in- 
capacity of  the  President  to  serve  and  de- 
stroy confidence  in  him  and  also  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Others  Join  In  like  trained  parrots  with- 
out ability  to  reason  but  only  with  the 
power  to  repeat  the  torrent  of  abuse  now 
underway. 

Somewhere  the  voice  of  reason  should 
sound  and  be  heard  This  Government  was 
not  made  for  the  special  profit  of  any  par- 
ticular group.  When  it  becomes  that,  it  will 
be  an  economic  dictatorship,  but  this  seems 
to  be  precisely  what  some  political  leaders 
are  asking  for  while  protesting  they  do  not 
want  it. 

You  may  hate  or  like  the  President.  That 
Is  the  privilege  of  anyone.  But  it  is  not  the 
privilege  of  anyone  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  functions  of  the  Presidency. 

That  way  lies  ultimate  anarchy,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  solving  the  big  prob- 
lems which  confront  us  of  how  to  live,  even 
survive,  in  a  world  in  confusion  and  turbu- 
lence, both  totalitarian  and  what  we  also 
bear  responsibility  for  having  brought  upon 
ourselves  by  the  naive  belief  that  nothing 
finally  ever  has  to  be  paid  for. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  WYOMING^  .  ^ 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  July  2 
will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  established  the  great 
land-grant  college  program  in  the 
United  States. 

This  act  has  great  significance  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country,  as  it  provided  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  Americans  to  obtain  col- 
lege educations,  but  it  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  those  of  us  who  actually 
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had  the  advantage  of  attending  these 
fine  institutions  made  possible  by  the 
Land  Grant  Act.  The  University  of 
Wyoming,  where  I  received  my  higher 
education,  is  one  of  these,  and  I  think  I 
am  not  being  merely  loyal  to  my  own 
school  when  I  say  that  it  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  leading  universities  of 
this  Nation. 

This  year  the  University  of  Wyoming 
celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  and.  as 
a  part  of  that  celebration,  dedicated  a 
number  of  new  buildings  on  the  campus. 
I  was  happy  to  be  present  at  commence- 
ment and  at  the  dedication  of  these  fine 
new  structures  which  have  been  added 
to  the  university.  And  I  was  honored 
that  another  Member  of  this  body,  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Senator  John  Stennis,  who 
received  an  honorary  degree  from  the 
university,  made  the  chief  address  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies. 

His  remarks  were  inspiiational,  em- 
bodying very  well  the  traditions  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD  so  that  other  Senators  may 
have  the  privilege  of  reading  this  excel- 
lent speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Vision   Am)  Fajth   ro«  thk  Future 

It  is  an  Inspiration  to  be  in  big,  beautiful 
Wyoming  to  participate  In  this  program, 
dedicating  43  buildings  of  worth,  service 
and  beauty  as  a  part  of  your  university. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  work  closely  in 
Washington  with  Calt  McGee  and  Joe 
HicKET,  your  able  and  valuable  representa- 
tives in  the  US.  Senate.  I  also  served  with 
your  former  Senators,  Joe  O'Mahoney.  Lester 
Hunt,  and  Prank  Barrett.  During  my  years 
in  Washington,  the  State  of  Wyoming  has 
always  been  well  and  creditably  represented 
indeed  In  the  Senate. 

Today,  we  dedicate  these  fine  and  useful 
buildings  to  generations  which  have  preceded 
us  and  to  generations  yet  to  come — to  our 
predecessors  who  achieved  many  triumphs 
for  humanity  and  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future  who  will  someday  possess  the 
awesome  responsibility  for  our  country's 
destiny. 

The  founders  of  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming were  truly  men  and  women  of  vision. 
Time  has  recorded  how  well  they  planned. 

Today  is  a  long  call  from  the  university's 
opening  day  with  a  handful  of  students  and 
a  faculty  of  six,  in  an  tinflnished  building  on 
a  17-acre  campus.  You  have  grown  to  an 
enrollment  In  excess  of  4.500.  to  a  campus  of 
438  acres,  with  more  than  30  major  build- 
ings, and  to  a  rich  tradition  of  service  both 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  to  our  Nation. 

In  the  testing  years  since  World  War  II 
when  men.  institutions,  and  governments 
either  fell  backward  by  standing  still,  or 
moved  forward  into  broader  fields  of  service, 
your  university's  growth  and  development 
has  been  phenomenal.  Not  only  has  it  In- 
creased its  enrollment  by  six-fold  and  built 
an  attractive  and  modernized  physical  plant, 
but  It  has  also  earned  and  attained  outstand- 
ing national  recognition  and  prestige.  This 
last  milestone  has  been  reached  under  the 
Inspirational  leadership  and  tireless  energy 
of  your  president.  Dr.  G.  D.  Humphrey,  who 
has  had  the  dedicated  support  of  his  staff, 
his  faculty,  and  all  forward-looking  leaders 
and  citizens  of  Wyoming.  All  have  been  men 
and  women  of  vision. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion   I    drove    yesterday    over    your    entire 
campiis  with  Dr.  Humphrey.     I  recalled  his 


decision  to  come  here  tn  1944,  and  that  h« 
had  come  to  Wyoming  because  ot  bis  at- 
traction to  the  people  of  yotir  State  and 
because  of  the  chAllenge  of  the  assignment. 
And  I  realized  yesterday  that  a  trxily  great 
educational  leader  and  a  great  people  had 
met,  and  that  this  magnificent  modern  uni- 
versity is  the  happy  result.  Duke  Humphrey 
U  a  man  of  great  purposes.  Tour  State  and 
the  Nation  tuve  been  blessed  tn  that  he  re- 
mained In  his  great  profes&lon.  that  of  the 
educator.  In  teaching,  training,  guiding,  and 
inspiring  oior  youth. 

HappUy.  this  dedication  coincides  with 
the  lobth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Morrill  Act  which  made  possible  our  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities,  outstanding 
among  them,  the  University  of  Wyoming  and, 
I  would  like  to  add,  my  own  alma  mater. 
Mississippi  Sitate  University.  The  Land 
Grant  Act  hits  been  correctly  described  as 
"the  Nation's  most  important  single  Gov- 
ernment step  in  the  training  of  scientific 
and  professloaal  personnel."  That  this  act 
brought  the  colleges  to  the  people  and  the 
people  to  the  colleges  Is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  100  years  ago  only  1  American  In  1,500 
went  to  college,  compared  to  the  1  In  3  today 

Let  God  bo  thanked  for  the  vision,  the 
wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the  dedication  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  brought 
our  Nation,  your  State,  and  this  great  univer- 
sity to  their  present  position  of  development 
and  leadership. 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  future. 

The  prophets  of  old  correctly  tell  us. 
"Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 
When  plans  are  limited,  when  there  is  no 
thought  of  tomorrow,  when  there  Is  no  vi- 
sion, faith,  or  dedication,  accomplishments 
can  only  be  small  and  unrewarding.  Where 
there  Is  vision,  where  there  is  faith,  and 
where  there  Is  courage,  the  people  and  their 
Nation  grow  strong  and  prosperous. 

Ours  is  an  era  of  development — an  era  of 
scientific   exploration. 

Never  before  in  history,  within  one  genera- 
tion, has  man's  technological  progress  out-  * 
distanced  so  much  of  bis  previous  experience. 
There  have  been  more  scientific  advances 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  17-year-old  boy 
of  today  than  in  the  previous  1.500  years. 

The  most  significant  and  far-reaching 
scientific  and  technological  schierements  of 
the  past  two  decades  are  those  connected 
with  the  h&messlng  and  development  of 
atomic  power  and  with  unmanned  and 
manned  exploration  of  space.  These  two 
breakthroughs  can  largely  dominate  the 
next  century. 

In  July  1945  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded. The  awesome  light  and  noise  of  that 
desert  explosion  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
atomic  age — the  age  which  has  changed  our 
entire  concept  of  peace  and  war. 

In  the  harnessing  of  atomic  power  for 
peaceful  piuposes  the  surface  has  barely 
been  scratched.  However,  this  field  is  not 
being  neglected. 

Many  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  hold 
great  promise,  among  them.  In  particular,  the 
generation  of  electricity. 

Another  Is  the  use  of  atomic  power  for 
propulsion.  We  already  have  nuclear  pro- 
pelled submarines  which  have  traveled  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  twice  around  the 
world  before  having  to  refuel. 

There  is  promise  In  the  development  of 
nuclear  rocket  engines  for  space  missions, 
perhaps  for  the  manned  mission  to  the  moon. 

The  use  of  radioisotopes  Is  already  estab- 
lished In  medicine  and  biological  research, 
agrfculture.  animal  husbandry,  and  Industry. 

The  plowshare  program  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  demonstrating  that 
nuclear  explosives  themselves  can  be  used 
for  a  variety  of  peaceful  Industrial  uses, 
such  as  excavation  projects,  the  tapping  of 
water  and  mineral  resources,  and  possible 
heat  reservoirs. 


I  can  well  remember  my  deep  concern  In 
the  weeks  and  months  of  hearings  our 
Preparedneas  SutKoramlttee  held  following 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  I  in  October  1957. 
We  were  shocked  Into  the  realization  that 
we  must  ptish  our  space  program  to  the 
utmost,  or  else  have  a  second-best  role  In 
space  and  thus  becocne  a  second-best  Nation. 
Oar  progress  since  then  has  been  great. 

Prom  a  military  viewpoint,  space  vehicles 
can  be  used  to  police  the  skies,  sending 
television  pictures  and  reports  back  to  earth 
to  warn  us  against  impending  hostilities. 
Space  platforms  can  be  orbited  from  which 
missiles  could  be  Isunched  by  radio  slg^nal 
from  command  posts  on  the  ground 
Manned  space  vehicles  are  being  developed 
at  this  time.  Other  potential  military  ap- 
plications of  space  Include  antlnUaslle  mis- 
siles, early  warning  and  detention  systems, 
and  many  others. 

We  have  learned  also  of  tlie  tremendoui 
potential  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  space  re- 
search. Satellites  can  be  used  for  a  system 
of  global  communications. 

Making  Its  way  through  Congress  now  Is 
a  bill  which  sets  up  a  private  corporation 
to  own  and  operate  communlcatloo  satel- 
lites to  receive  telephone  and  television 
signals  from  earth  and  transmit  them  In- 
stantly to  a  telephone  or  a  television  set 
anywhere  In  the  world — truly  an  Instan- 
taneous worldwide  communications  system 

Satellites  also  can  be  used  to  improve 
navlgstlon.  enabling  ships  and  planes  to 
calculate  precisely  their  location,  night  or 
day.  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  Weather 
satellites  can  greatly  improve  our  weather 
prediction  processes,  and  can  predict  storms 
so  that  measures  can  be  taken  to  save  lives 
and  prevent  property  dama^f . 

We  have  launched  one  satellite  which  trav- 
eled more  than  23 >j  million  miles  out  Into 
the  atmosphere,  all  the  while  transmitting 
radio  signals  bacJc  to  earth,  receiving  for 
the  first  time  such  signals  from  the  vicinity 
of  other  planets. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  hsve  launched  an  or- 
biting solar  observatory  which  will  permit 
a  closer  look  at  other  planets  unhampered 
by  the  earth's  atmosphere.  We  have  also 
launched  a  space  vehicle  which  hit  the 
moon. 

We  have  been  successful  In  each  of  o\ir 
manned  space  flights,  but  have  just  scrstched 
the  surface. 

When  Col  John  Glenn  testified  before 
our  Senate  Space  Committee  following  his 
orbital  flight.  I  asked  him  this  question: 
"What  place  In  the  development  of  cnxr  air- 
power  would  be  comparable  to  where  we  are 
now  in  space  vehicles  and  flights?"  He 
replied.  "We  have  Just  completed  the  third 
hop  at  Kitty  Hawk.  NC.  We  are  certainly 
not  beyond  that  point." 

We  cannot  rest  upon  our  laurels  It  is 
the  future  which  Is  our  concern,  our  op- 
portunity and  our  challenge. 

These  Illustrations  clearly  show  the  new 
demands  upon  and  opportunities  for  our 
graduates.  We  need  and  require  a  new  gen- 
eration of  scientists,  engineers,  chemists, 
physicists,  technicians,  doctors,  and  others 
of  scientific  skill  snd  competence. 

These  demands  upon  succeeding  gradu- 
ation classes  wlU  continue  as  we  come  to 
grips  with  problems  and  challenges  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

Let  us  rememl>er:  It  is  a  new  world  we 
face. 

I  am  not  discouraged  about  the  future 
Rather,  I  am  confident  that  our  people  have 
the  vision,  the  courage,  the  skill,  and  the 
faith   to  meet  these  tremendous  challenges 

Opportunities  correspond  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges. Along  with  the  new  fields  of  atomic 
power  and  space  we  must  meet  new  phases 
of  old  problems. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  we  now  have  a  mili- 
tary striking  power  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  nation,  on  constant  alert,  ready  for  in- 
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staht  iise.  Not  only  cotild  we  survive  any 
attack  on  us,  but  we  would  txave  the  retalia- 
tory striking  power  left  to  destroy  the  ag- 
gressor. Because  of  our  position  of  world 
leadership,  we  must  mUntain  this  strong 
military  power  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  field  of  world  trade,  we  face  an 
economic  rather  than  a  military  threat. 

la  addition,  we  are  coostantly  challenged 
In  tlie  field  of  Interna  ional  politics  and 
policy.  We  are — and  properly  so — following 
a  sterner  and  firmer  lln'».  In  our  response 
to  the  Berlin  crisis  of  lait  year.  In  the  sub- 
sequent call-up,  and  in  sending  extra  troops 
to  Europe,  we  effectively  called  Khrushcliev's 
hand  In  connection  wltli  his  then  demsnds 
ou  Berlin.  Our  response  was  heard  loud  and 
dear  In  the  Kremlin,  and  we  also  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  know  we  would  not  be  pushed 
B  round 

The  fact  that  we  kept  our  Atlantic  Pleet 
off  the  shores  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
during  critical  and  crucial  days  last  fall  no 
doubt  prevented  another  Castro  from  reach- 
ing a  position  of  power.  We  have  sent  for- 
midable military  forces  lato  Thailand.  And 
we  are  making  It  clearer  'xi  oxir  allies  that  In 
the  future,  we  will  help  c-ttly  those  who  help 
themselves. 

Although  formidable,  Uiese  are  not  in- 
surmountable problems.  The  answer  and 
the  solution  can  be  found  tn  the  field  we  are 
emphasizing  today.  It  is  through  the  train- 
ing and  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind 
that  mankind  has,  throughout  the  ages,  de- 
veloped and  moved  forwanl. 

These  nuignlficent  buildings  we  dedicate 
today,  and  the  broad,  forward -looking  pro- 
gl^ms  they  support  sptnk  nobly  for  the 
people  of  Wyoming  and  yaur  efforts  in  build- 
ing this  truly  great  unlvesrslty.  In  so  doing, 
not  only  are  you  servlnp  your  own  genera- 
tion, but  you  are  looklnp  to  the  future  and 
anticipating  the  needs  of  future  generations. 
And  you  are  also  protecting  and  fostering 
our  American  Ideals  la  making  them 
stronger  for  the  coming  yuars. 

I  have  discussed  the  material  things — the 
things  "without." 

Things  "within"  are  also  necessary — deter- 
mination, self-sacrifice,  purpose,  honor, 
spiritual  values.  Two  generations  ago  the 
great  political  and  spiritual  leader.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  summed  It  up  when  he  said:  "The 
sum  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this,  that  our 
civilization  cannot  survive  materially  unless 
It  Is  redeemed  spiritually.' 

Love  of  country  must  convert  our  ma- 
terial strength  and  our  material  success  Into 
spiritual  greatness.  ICay  Ood  stistaln  us  as 
we  face  the  futtire  with  vision  and  with 
courage.  i 


MODERN  ECONOMICS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  sy-ndicated  newspaper  column  by  Wal- 
ter Llppmann  waa  widely  published 
across  the  country  during  the  week  of 
June  10-17,  1962.  It  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  the  heading  of 
'The  President  at  Yal«>." 

The  burden  of  the  column  appeared  to 
be  a  commendation  o^  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  reeducate  some  of  our 
leaders  In  the  subject  of  modem  eco- 
nomics. 

For  reasons  of  his  own  Mr.  Lippmann 
included  me  among  his  examples.  I 
quote  directly  from  his  column: 

Governor  RockefeUer  understands  mod- 
ern economic  doctrine,  aut  men  like  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  and  Senator  Btkb  talk  as  H 
they  had  never  read  a  book  an  economic 
matters  that  has  been  written  since  the 
great  depression  of  1929. 

I  am  not  sure  what  b<30k:s  on  economics 
Mr.   Lippmann   would   recommend,   or 
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what  authors  please  him;  but  there  were 
some  fundamental  truths  written  before 
1929  by  authors  for  whom  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Lippmann  has  respect. 

I  suggest  for  his  review  Rudyard  Klip- 
ling's  "The  Gods  of  the  Copybook  Head- 
ings."    It  was  written  in  1919. 

Under  the  circimistances  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Lippmann's  column  and  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's "The  Gods  of  the  Copybook  Head- 
ings" be  published  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ThT  PRBSmXNT  AT  YaUC 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

At  Tale  on  Monday  the  President  made  a 
most  Important  address — for  the  domestic 
economy  the  most  significant,  it  seems  to  me, 
since  he  was  Inaugurated.  In  it  he  described, 
as  he  has  never  before  done  so  explicitly, 
what  It  Is  t^t  is  new  in  the  New  Frontier. 

Unlike  Fra^lln  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  not  working  for 
a  change  In  the  balance  of  social  forces  with- 
in the  coiintry.  Roosevelt  tised  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  Increase  the 
influence  of  agriculture  and  of  labor,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Influence  of  business,  and  of 
the  underveloped  South  and  West  as  com- 
pared with  the  Northeast. 

The  battles  of  the  New  Deal  era  were  in  the 
classic  pattern  of  social  struggle,  of  the  have- 
nots  against  the  haves. 

These  battles  were  won  by  Roosevelt  and 
a  new  balance  of  forces  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. This  was  proved  during  the  8 
years  of  President  Eisenhower  when  there 
was  no  attempt  to  repeal  and  undo  the  New 
Deal. 

The  Kennedy  administration  begins  where 
Elsenhower  left  off.  It  is  not  seeking  an- 
other change  in  the  stnicttire  of  American 
society  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  more 
efficient  the  existing  balance  of  forces. 

It  is  confronted,  however,  with  a  ctiltural 
gap.  that  is  to  say  with  popular  beliefs  about 
the  economy  that  are  a  generation  out  of 
date. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  hold  to  economic  doctrines  that  have 
long  since  been  abandoned  as  antiquated  by 
all  the  progressive  and  advanced  countries  of 
the  world. 

Governor  Rockefeller  understands  modern 
economic  doctrine,  but  men  like  General 
£Usenhower  and  Senator  Byrd  talk  as  If  they 
had  never  read  a  book  on  economic  matters 
that  has  been  written  since  the  great  depres- 
sion of  1939. 

If  President  Kennedy  is  to  fulfill  his 
promises.  If  he  Is  to  raise  the  American 
economy  from  the  creeping  stagnation  that 
has  come  upon  it  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifties,  if  he  is  to  recover  the  Industrial 
preeminence  that  we  once  had  and  have  now 
lost,  the  administration  will  have  to  do  a 
nilghty  Job  of  public  reeducation. 

If  our  leaders  do  not  learn  to  tmderstaud 
modem  economics,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
operate  successfully  the  modem  economy. 

It  is  this  wcH-k  of  reeducation  that  the 
President  began  at  Tale.  It  was  a  very  good 
beginning.  But,  of  coiuse.  one  speech  wlU 
not  do  what  needs  to  be  done — which  Is  to 
close  the  cultural  gap  and  put  American 
public  opinion  and  American  poUtlcfil  debate 
In  touch  with  the  realities  of  Uie  modern  age. 

This  reeducation  is  not  a  fight  between 
good  men  and  bad  men,  between  rich  men 
and  poor  men,  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  It  Is.Jlke  all  education,  a  search 
for  enllghtenmenc  in  which  all  who  par- 
ticipate bravely  will  be  the  winners. 


The   Goos  or  thk   Copybook  Hkadinos 

(By  Rudyard  Kipling,  1919) 
As  I  pass  through  my  incarnations  in  every 
age  and  race, 
I  make  my  proper  prostrations  to  the  gods 
of  the  marketplace. 
Peering    through    reverent    fingers    I    watch 
them  fiourish  and  fall. 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings,  I 
notice,  outlast  them  all. 

We  were  living  in  trees  when  they  met  us. 
They   showed  us  each  in  turn 
That  water  could  certainly  wet  us,  as  fire 
would  certainly  bum: 
But  we  found  them  i»/^irtng  in  uplift,  vision 
and  breadth  of  mind. 
So  we  left  them  to  teach  the  gorillas  while 
we  followed  the  march  of  mankind. 

We  moved  as  the  spirit  listed.     They  ne\er 
altered  their  pace. 
Being  neither  cloud  nor  wind-borne  Uke 
the  gods  of  the  marketplace; 
But  they  alwa3rB  caught  up  with  our  progress, 
and  presently  word  would  come 
That  a  tribe  had  been  wiped  off  its  Icefield, 
or  the  lights  had  gone  out  In  Rome. 

With  the  hopes  that  our  wcvld  is  built  on, 
they  were  utterly  out  of  touch. 
They  denied  that  the  moon  was  StUton; 
they  denied  she  was  even  Dutch. 
They  denied  that  wishes  were  horses;   they 
denied  that  a  pig  had  wings. 
So  we  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  market 
who  promised  these  beautiful  things. 

When  the  Cambrian  measures  were  forming, 
they  promised  perpetual  peace. 
They  swore,  if  we  gave  them  our  weapons, 
that  the  wars  of  the  tribes  would  cease. 
But   when   we   disarmed    they   sold   us   and 
delivered  us  bound  to  our  foe. 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  heading  said : 
"Stick  to  the  Devil  you  know." 

On  the  first  femlnlan  sandstones  we  were 
promised  the  fuller  life 
(Which  started  by  loving  our   neighbour 
and  ended  by  loving  his  wife) 
Till  our  women  had  no  more  children  and 
the  men  lost  reason  and  faith. 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 
said:  "The  wages  of  sin  Is  death." 

In  the  carboniferous  epoch  we  were  promised 
abundance  for  all. 
By  robbing  selected  Peter  to  pay  for  collec- 
tive Paul: 
But,  though  we  had  plenty  of  n>oney,  there 
was  nothing  our  money  could  buy. 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 
said:  "If  you  don't  work  you  die." 

Then  the  gods  of  the  market  tumbled,  and 
their   smooth-tongued   wizards   with- 
drew. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  meanest  were  hum- 
bled and  began  to  believe  It  was  true 
That  all  l8  not  gold  that  glitters,  and  two  and 
two  make  four — 
And  the  gods  of  the  copybook  headings 
limped  up  to  explain  It  once  more. 


As  it  will  be  in  the  future,  It  was  at  the  b£ 

of  man —  *■ 

There  are  only  four  things  certain  since 

social  progress  began : — 
That  the  dog  returns  to  his  vomit  and  the  sow 

returns  to  her  mire. 
And  the  btimt  fool's  bandaged  finger  goes 

wabbling  back  to  the  fire; 

And  that  after  this  is  accomplished,  and  the 
brave  new  world  begins 
When  all  men  are  paid  for  existing  and  no 
man  must  pay  for  his  sins. 
As  surely  as  water  will  wet  tu,  as  surely  as 
flrie  will  bum. 
The  gods  of  the  copybook  headings  with 
terror  and  slaughter  return  I 
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"FROM  THE   FISCAL  WILDERNESS" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  leading  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Friday,  June  22,  1982, 
was  entitled  "From  the  Fiscal  Wilder- 
ness." 

The  editorial  deals  with  our  domestic 
fiscal  condition  and  the  run  on  our  gold 
from  abroad,  and — quoting  Treasury  of- 
ficials— shows  the  relation  between  the 
two  situations. 

It  is  an  editorial  which  should  be 
read  by  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  as  well.  For  this  reason 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  ob4ection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

From  thi  Fiscal  Wilderness 

The  Kennedy  government  came  to  office 
In  the  wake  of  a  run  on  our  gold  reserves, 
and  ever  since  It  has  talked  about  Its  efforts 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
stanch  the  flow  of  gold,  and  thus  restore  in- 
ternational confidence  in  the  dollar. 

And  yet,  18  months  later,  foreign  worry 
about  the  dollar  is.  If  anything,  growing. 
The  payments  deficit  Is  still  huge.  This 
year's  gold  loss  promises  to  be  bigger  than 
last  year's.  Rumors  of  dollar  devaluation  by 
raising  the  price  of  gold  have  Jacked  up  the 
price  of  gold  mining  shares  in  otherwise  de- 
clining stock  markets.  This  is  occasioning 
increasingly  frequent  official  denials  that 
any  devaluation  Is  even  remotely  contem- 
plated. 

What  l8  the  matter?  Why  are  foreigners, 
who  have  the  capacity  to  just  about  wipe  out 
what  is  left  of  our  gold  reserve,  unconvinced 
about  the  dollar's  future? 

We  think  Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert 
Roosa  gave  the  answer  simply  and  well  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee this  week.  He  said  that  foreign  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  depends  mainly  on  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  payments  deficit  ac- 
companied by  U.S.  Government  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. While  he  thought  European 
financiers  might  not  take  further  fright 
from  next  year's  proposed  tax  cuts,  he  sug- 
gested that  they  would  definitely  like  to  see 
a  celling  on  Federal  spending. 

On  the  same  day,  by  coincidence  or  other- 
wise. Treasury  Under  Secretary  Henry  Fowler 
sought  to  calm  the  fears  about  foreign  fears. 
Most  significantly,  he  observed  the  European 
bankers  won't  bie  unduly  concerned  about 
U.S.  fiscal  policy  "provided  it  Is  disciplined 
and  controlled  and  is  not  allowed  to  con- 
tribute to  an  inflationary  surge. 

Fiscal  responsibility.  Fiscal  discipline  and 
control.  When  one  hears  such  words  one 
wonders  if  they  are  really  coming  from  the 
same  administration  that  includes  Walter 
Heller  and  others  who  are  so  eager  to  build 
more  deficits.  For  by  all  indications.  Includ- 
ing statements  from  the  President,  the  pres- 
ent policy  calls  for  a  new  inflationary,  deficit- 
spending  binge. 

Well,  the  blunt  truth  is  that  Mr.  Heller  is 
wrong  and  Mr.  Roosa  Is  right.  The  Europe- 
ans know  It.  Reputable  economists  know  it. 
Bankers  at  home  and  abroad  know  it. 

As  John  Exter,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank,  has  put  It:  "The 
great  leaders  of  history  have  seen  the  Im- 
portance of  sound  money.  In  our  time  Ade- 
nauer and  Erhard  saw  it  and  worked  the 
German  miracle^ E>e  Gaulle  saw  It  and  re- 
vitalized Fr^aeeT  In  Italy  Elnaudl  saw  It. 
In  Austrla^amitz  saw  It." 

Bringing  the  point  directly  to  bear  on  our 
dollar  uoubles,  Mr.  Exter  said  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  mystique  and  confusion  about  the 
payments  deficit  but  that  It  Is  much  simpler 


than  it  looks.  The  deficit  Is  the  result  of 
loose  Government  financial  policies  at  home 
and  abroad:  "It  Is  a  question  of  creating 
too  much  money." 

Perhaps  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  sorry 
business  is  the  way  some  administration 
officials  insist  on  pouring  mystical  and  con- 
fusing words  over  the  central  problem. 
President  Kennedy  himself  says  that  such 
questions  are  terribly  complicated  and  can't 
be  answered  by  economic  cliches.  That  can 
hardly  be  described  as  facing  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  is 
the  consequence  of  years  of  Government 
overspending  coupled  with  this  newly  de- 
clared policy  of  continuing  the  same  drastic 
course. 

For  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  we  wish  the 
President  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  his- 
tory— and  to  the  rare  voices  of  reason  from 
Washington's  wilderness. 


NATIONAL     SERVICE    LIFE     INSUR- 
ANCE TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  that 
today  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  finance  has  received  letters 
from  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans* 
Administration  which  I  feel  will  go  a 
long  way  in  resolving  the  impasse  on  cer- 
tain veterans'  legislation. 

As  most  of  us  are  aware,  the  Senate 
has  on  numerous  occasions,  including 
twice  in  this  Congress,  passed  bills  to 
permit  for  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
granting  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance to  veterans  formerly  eligible  for 
such  insurance,  but  such  bills  have  never 
been  acted  upon  by  the  House  Member- 
ship. 

This  Congress  the  NSLI  reopening  bill 
was  a  part  of  two  other  pieces  of  vet- 
erans' legislation,  perhaps  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  bill  to  raise  the 
compensation  rates  for  disabled  veterans. 
The  disabled  veterans'  comi>ensation 
rate  increase  bill  has  great  importance 
and  strong  support;  but  it  has  not  been 
enacted  into  law  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
to  have  it  considered  by  the  full  House, 
along  with  the  NSLI  reopening  bill. 

As  I  said,  I  believe  that  this  impasse 
will  shortly  be  resolved  because  today 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  said  it  has 
no  objections  to  the  passage  of  an  NSLI 
reopening  bill,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  said  that  it  supports 
such  a  bill. 

This  is  a  change  on  the  part  of  these 
two  agencies  of  the  administration,  for 
they  both  opposed  such  legislation  in  the 
past.  However,  a  reexamination  of  the 
merits  of  the  legislation  imder  the  capa- 
ble leadership  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Administrator, 
Mr.  Gleason,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Director,  Mr.  Bell,  has  led  the 
administration  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  legislation  can  be  enacted  without 
detriment. 

There  are  some  modifications  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  evidently  feel 
should  be  made,  but  I  feel  that  these 
modifications  can  be  accepted  and  a  bill 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  will  satisfy  not  only  the 
administration  but  also  those  of  us  who 
have  long  sought  such  legislation. 


Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  soon  act  on  NSLI 
reopening  legislation,  send  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it  so 
that  the  House  will  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  very  important 
proposal.  I  now  feel  there  is  great  hope 
that,  before  this  Congress  adjourns,  we 
shall  have  enacted  into  law  a  proposal 
to  allow  millions  of  veterans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  out  national  service  life 
insurance. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
the  letters  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Director  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Administrator  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Along 
with  the  letter  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, there  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  draft 
copy  of  a  bill  to  reopen  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance,  which  closely  paral- 
lels my  most  recent  bill  in  this  area, 
S.  3289. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExKCUTiVK  OrncE  or 

THE  President. 
BtimxAU  or  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  27.  1962. 
Hon.  Harrt  F.  Bteo, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Sew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaouian:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  24.  1»62,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  8. 
3289.  a  bill  "to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  granting  of 
national  service  life  insurance  to  veterans 
heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insurance." 

S.  3289  would  establish  a  1-year  period,  be- 
ginning approximately  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  during  which  nondisabled 
servicemen  and  veterans,  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  durmg 
the  period  between  October  8,  1940,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  would  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
new  Insurance  under  the  national  service 
life  Insurance  program,  or  Increase  protec- 
tion now  held,  up  to  a  maximum  910.000. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  new  trust  fund, 
designated  the  postservlce  Insurance  fund, 
to  receive  income  from  premiums.  Invest- 
ments, and  appropriated  funds,  and  to  pay 
claims,  dividends,  and  administrative  costs. 
Nondisabled  veterans  and  servicemen  who 
applied  for  such  Insurance  during  the  l-year 
period  would  be  charged  for  the  additional 
administrative  costs  resulting  from  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  Insurance  program.  8.  3289 
would  also  permit  service-disabled  service- 
men and  veterans  to  be  granted  Insiarance 
under  the  nonparticipatlng  service-disabled 
veterans  insurance  program  during  the  same 
1 -year  period. 

S.  3289  Is,  therefore,  similar  In  many  fun- 
damental respects  to  S.  971.  upon  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  reported  adversely  to 
your  committee  July  6.  1961.  Our  reasons 
for  opposing  enactment  of  legislation  to  re- 
open the  veterans'  insurance  program  as  re- 
flected in  our  report  on  S.  977  related  to  the 
serious  problems  we  foresee  In  relation  to 
existing  servicemen's  and  veterans'  survivor 
benefits  programs;  the  lack  of  relationship 
between  the  proposed  reopening  and  any 
service-related  need  or  Government  obliga- 
tion; the  lapse  of  time,  both  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  military  service  periods  and 
the  closing  of  the  Insurance  program;  the 
duplication  of  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
commercial     Insurance     companies     which 
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would  occur:  and  the  slg^nlflcant  cost  to  the 
Government  Involved. 

We  have  carefully  revlswed  our  previously 
expressed  position.  W^iile  the  review  has 
confirmed  our  view  thiit  there  1b  no  com- 
pelling need  or  Government  obligation  to 
reopeitJi^oBe  long-closed  Lns\irance  programs, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Bud[:ct  would  not  object 
to  a  limited  period  of  reopening  during 
which  eligibility  to  take  out  Insurance  and 
keep  It  In  force  would  t*  restricted  to  those 
not  In  military  service  who  between  October 
8.  1940.  and  January  I,  1957.  would  have 
been  eligible  for  Insurance.  If  so  limited,  our 
most  serious  concern  would  be  eliminated — 
I.e..  the  potential  adveme  impact  of  reopen- 
ing on  the  existing  con.prehensive  program 
of  benefits  for  servicemen  and  for  exserv- 
Icemen  deceased  from  service-connected 
causes.  We  believe  ^hat  rates  for  this  In- 
surance should  be  based  on  the  most  modern 
actuarial  tables,  that  It  should  be  fully  self- 
supporting  as  to  admlnlittiatlTe  expenses  and 
benefit  costs,  and  that  the  policies  Issued 
should  be  nonparticipatlng  (any  siu-plus 
funds  to  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury). 

In  summary,  Uierefore,  while  we  do  not 
regard  legislation  of  this  sort  as  necessary, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  not  object 
to  legislation  limited  along  the  lines  out- 
lined above  If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  enact 
such  legislation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  transmit- 
ting a  draft  bill.  In  Its  report  to  the  commit- 
tee, which  provides  an  acceptable  program 
for  reopening. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

David  E.  Bell, 

Director. 

Jvnu  37.  1983. 
Hon.  Harrt  F.  Btrd. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
US.  Senite.  Washington.  DC. 

Dbar  Mr.  Crairmam:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  a  report  on  B.  3289.  87th  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  recommend  favorable 
action  by  your  committee  on  legislation  to 
authorlBe.  for  a  limited  period,  the  granting 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  veterans 
heretofore  eligible  for  such  insurance. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
submitted  an  unfavorable  report  to  your 
committee  last  year  on  a  bill  with  a  similar 
purpose.  Our  position  at  that  time  reflected 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  previous  ad- 
ministrators regarding  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  activities  of  a  commercial  type 
such  as  the  life  Insurance  program.  Since 
then,  the  whole  subject  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  reevaluated  and  I  have  concluded 
that  the  withdrawal  in  1951  of  the  privilege 
theretofore  granted  to  millions  of  World  War 
II  veterans  to  secure  insurance — many  of 
whom  had  not  yet  determined  their  Insur- 
ance needs — may  well  hare  caused  hardship 
or  unwise  decision  in  many  Instances.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  an  extension  of  this 
privilege,  for  a  limited  period,  to  veterans 
who  were  prevlotisly  eligible  for  Insurance  by 
reason  of  service  to  their  cotintry  is  appro- 
priate. Further,  with  respect  to  veterans 
who  served  prior  to  1951.  adequate  recogni- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  obligation  of 
the  Government  toward  those  veterans  whose 
Insurability  has  been  seriously  Impaired.  If 
not  lost,  by  reason  of  their  service-incurred 
disabilities.  This  legislation  would  properly 
meet  that  obligation. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Congress  enact  legislation  having  the 
basic  objectives  of  S.  3289.  However,  to  avoid 
the  pyramiding  of  surrlvor  benefits  for 
deaths  in  the  active  service  I  suggest  that 
the  bin  be  amended  to  restrict  ellglbUlty  to 
take  out  Insurance  and  keep  It  In  force  to 
those  not  In  the  active  military  service  who 
between  October  8.  1940  and  January  1.  1957. 
were  eligible  for  insurance.  For  adminis- 
trative reasons  I  also  believe  it  would  be 


desirable  to  make  such  Insurance  nonpar- 
ticipatlng. Veterans'  Administration  repre- 
sentaUves  will  be  pleased  to  furnUh  such 
technical  assistance  as  your  staff  may  desire 
In  developing  appropriate  language  for  such 
amendments. 

There  Ls  enclosed  a  detaUed  analysis  cov- 
ering the  provisions  of  8.  3389;  the  legisla- 
tive history  erf  the  Insurance  program  since 
1940;  and  data  regarding  the  administrative 
and  other  cost  aspects  of  the  bUl. 

We  vmderstand  that  the  Bureau  at  the 
Budget,  In  a  separate  report.  Is  advising  your 
committee  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  legis- 
lation on  this  subject,  if  limited  along  the 
lines  covered  by  the  above  suggested  amend- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

J.  8.  Gleason.  Jr., 

Administrator. 


AMENDMENT   AND    EXTENSION    OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OP  1948 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
read  by  title. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed, whlcti  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962". 

Sbc.  a.  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows:  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  all 
of  the  language  following  the  phrase  "in  ad- 
dition to  the  consumption.  Inventory,  ix>pu- 
lation.  and  d«nand  factors  above  specified 
and  the  level  and  trend  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power."  and  by  adding  after  such 
phrase  the  following  language:  "shall  take 
into  consideration  the  relationship  between 
the  price  for  raw  sugar  that  he  estimates 
would  result  from  such  determination  and 
the  parity  Index,  as  compared  with  the  re- 
lationship between  the  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  during  the  three-year  period  1957. 
1958.  and  1959.  and  the  average  of  the  parity 
Indexes  during  such  three  years,  with  the 
view  to  attaining  generally  stable  dc«nestlc 
sugar  prices  that  will  carry  out  over  the  long 
term  the  price  objective  previously  set  forth 
in  this  section.  The  term  "parity  Index'  as 
used  herein  shall  mean  such  Index  as  deter- 
mined under  section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  as 
published  monthly  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture." 

Sec.  S.  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  Is 
made,  pursuant  to  section  301.  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consimiers.  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

"(a)(1)  For  domestic  sugar- producing 
areas,  by  api>ortlonlng  among  such  areas  five 
million  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
short  tons,  raw  value,  as  follows : 

Short  tons. 

"Area  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 2,650,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 895.  000 

Hawaii _  1,  110.  000 

Puerto  Rico 1.140.000 

Virgin  Islands _         15.000 

Total  _- 5.810,000 

"(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  million 
eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  there  shall  be  added  an  amount 


equal  to  65  per  centxun  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  Secretary's  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  cons\imers  In  the  continental 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  exceeds 
nine  million  seven  hundred  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value.  Such  additional  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  between  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area  and  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas  for  such 
areas  established  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  amounts  so  appcK-- 
tloned  shall  be  add(»d  to  the  quotas  for  such 
areas.. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar 
In  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  or  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  any  year  subsequent  to  1961 
resulU  in  there  being  available  for  market- 
ing In  the  continental  United  States  In 
any  year  sugar  In  excess  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  for  such  year  established  \inder 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota 
for  the  Immediately  following  year  estab- 
lished for  such  area  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  such  excess  production:  Provided. 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  quota  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  In- 
creased, exceed  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same 
level  of  consumption  requirements  under 
the  provisions  of  section  202(a)  of  the  Svigar 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  in  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

"(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
in  the  amount  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  short  tons  of  sugar  as  provided 
under  sectloa  201  of  the  Philippine  Trade 
Agreement   Revision   Act    of    1955. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  the  Republic  ot  the  Philip- 
pines an  amount  erf  sugar,  raw  value,  equal 
to  the  amount  determined  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201  less  the  sum  of  (1)  the  quotas  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  (U)  the  amount  of  non- 
quota purchase  siigar  authorized  for  Im- 
p<M-tatlon  between  January  1  and  June  30, 
1962,  Inclusive,  pursuant  to  Sugar  Regiila- 
tlon  820,  and  (Hi)  the  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  other  than  the  Republic  of  the 
PhUlppines  established  by  Sugar  Regulation 
811  for  the  six-month  period  ending  June 
30.  1962. 

"(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for 
each  subsequent  year,  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
an  amount  at  stigar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  the  quotas  established  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  less,  for  1962.  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  nine  short  tons,  raw 
value,  and  the  allocations  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (C).  and.  for  1963  and  each  year 
thereafter,  the  sura  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  and  the  allo-.^ 
cations  made  under  subparagraph  (C),  shall 
be  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the 
following  basis: 

"Country  Per  centum 

Cuba 88.  85 

Peru 8.  73 

Dominican  Republic 8.  31 

Mexico 2.  75 

Nicaragua .  54 

Haiti .  26 

Netherlands =^ .  14 

China .„  .  14 

Panama .  14 

Costa  Rica .  14 

Total 100.00 

"(B)    For  the  six-month  period  ending  De- 
cember -  1962,     Canada,     United     Kingdom, 
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Belgium,  British  Oulana,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  permitted  to  Import  into  the  con- 
tinental United  States  the  amount  of  sugar 
allocated  to  each  in  Sugar  Regulation  811, 
Issued  December  11,  1961  (26  PR.  11863). 
For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent year,  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  British  Guiana,  and  Hong  Kong 
shall  be  permitted  to  Import  into  the  con- 
tinental United  States  a  total  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixteen  chort  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated 
to  such  countries  in  amounts  as  specified  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811,  as  amended.  Issued 
March  31,  1961   (26  F.R.  2774). 

"(C)  For  the  six-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 1962,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  ag- 
gregate five  thousand  short  tons.  For  the 
calendar  year  1963  and  for  each  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate 
to  foreign  countries  not  enumerated  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate 
ten  thousand  short  tons.  Each  foreign  coun- 
try to  which  an  allocation  is  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  for  any 
period  or  year  shall  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  continental  United  States  the 
amount  of  sugar  allocated  to  it  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  ,iny  country  named  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  pe- 
riod after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  ad- 
justment in  the  channels  of  commerce  for 
sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  proration  or  allocation  which  would 
have  been  made  but  fen*  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for  pur- 
chklse  and  importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such 
quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  is  not 
in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  re- 
quired in  the  national  Interest. 

"(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  (i)  sugar 
testing  in  excess  of  ninety-nine  degrees  po- 
larization may  be  authorized  for  purchase 
to  be  further  refined  or  inaproved  in  quality 
in  the  United  States,  and  (11)  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  raw  sugar  is  not  reason- 
ably available,  he  may  authorize  for  pur- 
chase for  direct  consumption  such  quantity 
of  sugar  as  he  determines  may  be  required 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers  in 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  fails  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any  time 
dviring  such  year  the  world  price  of  sugar 
exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota  or 
proration  thereof  for  such  country  for  sub- 
sequent years  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such  country 
failed  to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof, 
unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force  majexu-e  or 
finds  that  such  reduction  would  be  contrary 
to  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Any  reduction 
hers^nder  shall  be  prorated  in  the  same 
mannier  as  deficits  are  prorated  under  sec- 
tion 204." 


Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether,  in  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  es- 
timated production  from  the  acreage  of 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal 
marketings  within  a  calendar  year  of  new- 
crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any 
area  or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domes- 
tic area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable 
to  market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such 
area  or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
prorations  for  foreign  countries  named  in 
section  202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an 
amount  of  sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  deter- 
mined to  such  countries  without  a  deficit  on 
the  basis  of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  prorations  for  such 
countries  then  In  effect:  Proi^ided,  That  no 
part  of  any  such  deficit  shall  be  prorated 
to  any  country  not  in  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  foreign  country  will  be 
unable  to  fill  Its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
mined under  this  section,  he  may  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  such  other 
foreign  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill 
any  such  deficit :  Provided,  That  no  such  ap- 
portlomnent  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign 
countrv  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United^  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  neither  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
nor  the  countries  named  in  section  202(c) 
(3)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  when- 
ever the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4) 
apply,  he  shall  add  such  unfilled  amount  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may  be  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  section  202(c)(4),  and 
whenever  section  202(c)(4)  does  not  apply 
he  may  apportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  and  to  such  foreign  countries 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  as  he  determines  is  required  to  fill 
such  deficit. 

"(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do- 
mestic area  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines under  section  202  shall  liot  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  In  any  calendar  year  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  immediately  after  "sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane"  the  following:  ",  limited  in  any 
year  when  proportionate  shares  were  In  ef- 
fect to  processings". 

(b)  Section  205(a)  of  suchi  Act  is  ftirther 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  In  making 
such  allotments,  whenever  there  is  Involved 
any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugar- 
beet  processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a 
locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet 
acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to 
an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  plant  or 
factory  with  substantially  expended  facil- 
ities added  to  serve  farms  having  a  sub- 
stantial sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time, 
to  take  into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  pro- 
cessing, past  marketings,  and  ability  to 
market,  the  need  of  establishing  an  allot- 
ment which  will  permit  such  marketing  of 
sugar  as  is  necessary  for  reasonably  efflclent 
operation  of  any  such  new  processing  plant 
or  factory  or  expanded  facilities  during  each 
of  the  first  two  years  of  Its  operation." 

Sec.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  206.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any 
product  or  mixture,  which  the  Secretary 
determines   Is   the   same  or   essentially   the 


same  In  composition  and  use  as  a  sugar-con- 
taining product  or  mixture  which  was  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  diu-lng  any 
three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  I960 
without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under 
this  Act,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  quota 
and  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  actual  or 
prospective  Importation  or  bringing  Into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  sub- 
stantially interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
sugar  and  liquid  sugar  In  any  other  product 
or  mlxtiu-e  Imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject 
to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or 
mlxtiu-e  win  not  substantially  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
In  determining  whether  the  actual  or 
prospective  Importation  or  bringing  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will 
not  substantially  Interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  total 
sugar  content  of  the  product  or  mixture  In 
relation  to  other  ingredients  or  to  the  sug.'xr 
content  of  other  products  or  mixtures  for 
similar  use.  the  costs  of  the  mixture  In  rela- 
tion to  the  costs  of  its  Ingredients  for  use 
in  the  United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the 
present  or  prospective  volume  of  Importations 
relative  to  past  Importations,  and  other  per- 
tinent Information  which  will  assist  him  In 
making  such  determination.  Determina- 
tions by  the  Secretary  that  do  not  subject 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  In  a  product  or  mixture 
to  a  quota,  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  and  by  addressing  such 
determinations  in  writing  to  named  persons 
and  serving  the  same  upon  them  by  mail.  If 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  it  likely 
that  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  any  product 
or  mixture  will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  make 
any  determination  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  product  or  mix- 
ture in  conformity  with  the  rulemaking 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act." 

Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii  estab- 
lished under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination for  such  year  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  201. 

"(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  estab- 
lished under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  1  5 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
for  such  year  Issued  pursuant  to  section  201 : 
Provided.  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  such  direct-consumption  sugar 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

"(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  fifty-six  thousand 
short  tons  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct -consumption 
sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1955. 

"(e)(1)  Not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
sugar  of  the  proration  established  for  Cuba 
under   section   202(c)(3)    for   any   calendar 
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year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (S)  of  section  202(e). 

"(2)  The  proration  established  for  each 
foreign  country,  except  Cuba,  which  receives 
a  proration  of  more  than  ten  thousand  short 
tons,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(8), 
may  be  filled  by  dlrect-oonsumptlon  sugar 
to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  determined  by 
prorating  among  such  countries,  in  the  same 
ratio  that  each  country's  proration  bears  to 
the  total  of  the  prorations  for  such  countries, 
the  quantity  determined  by  applying  1.36 
per  centum  to  the  quotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries Mtabllshed  under  pamgraph  (l)  or  (2) 
of  sMtlon  202(c).  The  proration  or  alloca- 
tion established  for  each  foreign  country 
which  receives  a  proration  or  allocation  of 
ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less 
under  section  202(c)(3).  may  be  filled  by 
direct -consumption  sugar. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  quotas  established  under  sec- 
tion 203  for  marketing  for  local  consump- 
tion in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"(g)  The  direct-consumption  portions  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  enforcement  provisions  of  title 
II  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of 
this  Act  unless  the  President  acting  there- 
under specifically  finds  and  proclalnu  that  a 
national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  stigar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  at  dlrect-consumi>- 
tlon  portions  of  the  quotas." 

Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Bmc.  aoe.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for  for- 
eign countries  for  each  calendar  year  Is  here- 
by established  as  follows:  2.000.000  gal- 
lons of  sirup  of  cane  Juloe  of  the  type  of 
Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar 
containing  soluble  nonsugar  solid  of  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  soluble  solids, 
except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  liquid  sugar 
from  any  foreign  country  which  he  shall 
designate  whenever  he  finds  and  proclaims 
that  such  action  is  required  by  the  national 
interest." 

Sec.  9.  Section  200  of  such  Act  is  amended 

( 1 )  by  inserting  before  the  last  three  words 
of  subsection  (a)  the  words  "or  proration"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "proration" 
In  subsection  (d)  the  words  "or  allocation" 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  From  bringing  or  Importing  Into  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  consumption  therein,  any 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  grown  in  any  area  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  States." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  21Hb)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences thereof. 

(b)  Section  211(c)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  quoU  esUbllshed  for  any 
domestic  sugar-producing  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown  In  such 
area." 

Sec.  11.  Section  312  of  siwh  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "alcohol,"  in  cUuse  (4) 
thereof  the  following:  "including  all  poly- 
hydric  alcohols,". 

Sec.  12.  A  new  section  213  is  added  and 
inserted  immediately  after  section  212  of 
such  Act  as  follows: 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  An  Import  fee  established 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condi- 
tion for  Importing  Into  the  continental 
United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to 


paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this  Act. 
Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  apply- 
ing to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  release 
of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  SecreUry  determines 
that  the  currently  prevailing  price  for  raw 
sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds 
the  market  price  which  he  determines,  from 
available  information,  prevails  for  raw  sugar 
of  foreign  countries  which  may  be  Imported 
into  the  continenUl  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  he  shall 
establish  an  Import  fee  In  such  amount  as 
he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap- 
proximate the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will 
fulfill  the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth 
In  section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price 
for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  most-favored-natlon  tariff)  of 
foreign  countries  which  may  be  Imported 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c) .  Such  fee 
shall  be  Imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value, 
basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to 
sugar  purchased  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  202(c). 

"(c)  As  a  condition  itx  Importing  sugar 
Into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  202(c)  and  sec- 
tion 204(a)  of  this  Act,  an  Import  fee  shall 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1962.  1963.  1964.  1966.  1966.  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  which  fee  In  each  such  year 
shall  be  respectively  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  100 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap- 
proximate the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  ful- 
fill the  domestic  pHice  objective  set  forth  In 
section  201  would  exceed  either  the  prevail- 
ing market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
natlon  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which 
may  be  imported  into  the  continental  United 
States  piuYuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 202(c)  does  not  apply,  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
natlon  tariff).  The  fee  provided  for  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  Imposed  on  a  per  pound, 
raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly, except  that  the  Import  fee  Imposed 
on  any  direct-consumption  sugar  during  the 
years  1962.  1963,  1964,  1966,  1966,  and  suc- 
ceeding years  shall  be  respectively  0.2,  0.4, 
0.6.  0.8,  and  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
Import  fee  Imposed  on  raw  sugar  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(d)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  "In 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  language  "in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm.  If  farm  proportionate  shares  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  "for 
the  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  language 
"for  the  farm,  if  farm  propcM-tionate  shares 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary,". 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  production  of  sugar  from 
any  crop  of  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  will  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a 
normal    carryover    Inventory,    as    estimated 


by  the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  cal- 
endar year  during  which  the  larger  part  of 
the  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would 
be  nuirketed,  he  shall  establish  proportion- 
ate shares  for  farms  In  such  area  as  provided 
In  this  subsection.  In  determining  the  pro- 
portionate shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  Into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  llqxild  sugar  (with- 
in proportionate  shares  when  in  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also.  In  lieu  of  or 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take 
Into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  pro- 
duction history  of  the  person  who  was  a 
farm  operator  In  the  base  period.  In  estab- 
lishing farm  proportionate  shares  In  any 
State  or  substantial  portion  therecrf  In  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet 
production  Is  organized  generally  around 
persons  rather  than  units  of  land,  other 
than  a  State  or  substantial  portion  thereof 
wherein  personal  sugarbeet  production  his- 
tory of  farm  operators  was  not  used  gen- 
erally prior  to  1962  In  establishing  farm 
proportionate  shares.  In  establishing  pro- 
portionate shares  for  farms  in  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  area,  the  Secretary  may  first  al- 
locate to  States  (except  acreage  reserved) 
the  total  acreage  required  to  enable  the  area 
to  meet  Its  quota  and  provide  a  normal 
carryover  Inventory  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'national  sugarbeet  acreage  require- 
ment' )  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  history  of 
sugarbeet  production  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce sugarbeets  for  extraction  of  sugar  In 
each  State. 

"(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  the  Secretary,  In  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  Interest  of  new  and  small  pro- 
ducers by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heHtpfore  promulgated  by  him  piw- 
suant  to  this  Act.  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require- 
ment established  by  him  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  yield  65,(XX)  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar.  The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  It  can  be  utilized,  to  farms  without 
regard  to  any  other  acreage  allocations  to 
States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by 
him  and  shall  be  withheld  from  such  other 
allocations  until  It  can  be  so  utilized.  At  the 
time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which  deter- 
mination of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far 
In  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable,  such 
distribution  shall  thereby  be  committed  to 
be  in  effect  for  the  year  In  which  production 
of  sugarbeets  Is  scheduled  to  commence  In  a 
locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year, 
and  determination  of  distribution  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  commit- 
ment of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  Irrevocable  upon  Issuance  of  such  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  by  publication 
In  the  Federal  Register;  except  that  If  the 
Secretary  finds  In  any  case  that  construction 
of  sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the 
contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has 
not  proceeded  In  substantial  accordance 
with  the  representations  made  to  him  as  a 
basis  for  his  determination  of  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  re- 
voke such  determination  In  accordance  with 
and  upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
of  such  findings.  In  determining  distribu- 
tion of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and 
whenever  proposals  are  made  to  construct 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  In  two  or  more 
localities  where  8Ugart>eet  production  Is 
scheduled     to     conunence     In     the     same 
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year,  the  Secretary  ahall  base  his  de- 
teraalnatton  and  selection  upon  the  firm- 
ness oX  capital  oonunltment,  suitability  for 
growing  sugarbeets,  the  proximity  of  other 
mills,  need  for  a  cash  crop  or  a  replacetnent 
crop,  and  acceaslbUlty  to  sugar  markets,  and 
the  relative  qualifications  of  localities  under 
such  criteria.  Whenever  there  is  no  interest 
in  constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence 
production  in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to  proposals,  if  any, 
to  substantially  expand  existing  factory  fa- 
cilities and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  bis 
determination  of  distribution  of  the  sugar- 
beet  acreage  reserYe  on  the  aforen\entloned 
criteria  and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stantial expansion  or  expansions.  If  pro- 
portionate shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two 
years  Immediately  following  the  year  for 
which  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  com- 
mitted for  any  locality,  the  acreage  of  pro- 
portionate shares  established  for  farms  in 
such  locality  in  each  of  sucb  two  years  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage 
committed  to  such  farms  or  the  acreage  re- 
quired to  yield  50,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy 
Initially  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  dis- 
tributing the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to 
such  locality. 

"(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for 
sugarbeet  production,  as  well  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  investi- 
gation and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  public  bearing. 

"(5)  In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, protect  the  Interests  of  new  pro- 
ducers and  small  producers  and  the  interest 
of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers 
and  of  the  producers  in  any  local  producing 
area  whose  past  {H-oductlon  has  been  ad- 
▼ersely.  seriously,  and  generally  affected  by 
drought,  storm,  flood,  freeze,  disease.  Insects, 
or  other  similar  abnormal  and  uncontrol- 
lable conditions. 

"(«)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
It  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  eubflection  in  an  area  where  farm 
proportionate  shares  are  established  in  terms 
of  sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acre- 
age of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the 
farm  In  addition  to  past  production  of  sugar- 
cane for  the  extraction  of  sugar  in  deter- 
mining proportionate  shares  as  heretofore 
provided  tn  this  subsection;  and  whenever 
acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  Is 
eonslder«d  In  determining  farm  proportion- 
ate shares,  acreage  of  sugarcane  harvested  for 
seed  shall  be  included  tn  determining  com- 
pliance with  the  proTlslons  of  section  801(b) 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  any  othM-  pro- 
visions of  section  301(b) . 

"(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing 
proportionate  shares  hereunder  and  in  order 
to  encourage  -wise  use  of  land  resources,  fos- 
ter greater  diversification  of  agricultural 
production,  and  promote  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources  In  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Secretary,  on  application  of  any  owner  of  a 
farm  In  Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  It  to  be  tn  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental 
of  land  for  other  productive  piu'poses,  to 
transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for 
any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  In  Puerto  Rico 
ovmed  by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel 
or  parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant 
In  Puerto  Rico." 

Src.  14.  Section  S04(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  theeof 
the  following: 

"That  portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
and  liquid  sugar  which  Is  Included  within 


the  following  Intervals  of  short  t<aM,  raw 

value: 

"Reduction  In  the  basic  rate 
oX  payment  per  hundred- 
weight of  such  portion 

"350  to  700 •.  10 

700  to  1.000 .20 

1.000  to  3.000 .  30 

3,000  to  8,000 .  40 

6.000  to  la.OOO .60 

More  than  12.000 .60" 

Sec.  15.  Section  404  of  such  Act  is  anlend- 
ed  by  inserting  ".  fees"  after  the  word  "pen- 
alties" in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sxc.  16.  Section  406  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a) "  at  the  beginning  there- 
of and  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

Src.  17.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Act)  ts  amended  by  striking 
out  "1902"  In  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1967". 

Sec.  18.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1048 
and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  ts 
repealed. 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1962"  tn  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "1967". 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund  of 
taxes  on  tugar)  of  the  Internal  Reventie  Code 
of  1954  ts  amended  by  striking  out  "1962" 
and  inserting  tn  Heu  thereof  "1967"  and  by 
striking  out  "1963"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1968". 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  January  1. 1962. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  6 
and  section  12  of  this  Act  shall  each  become 
effective  on  the  date  stated  in  regulations 
implementing  each  of  such  sections  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register,  or  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whichever  is  earlier.  Tlie  amendment  made 
by  section  14  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  1963  crop  year  and  sub- 
sequent crop  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  is  a  substitute  for  the 
provisions  of  the  bilL  Under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate,  it  Is  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  not  as  an  amendment  in  the 
first  degree. 

Any  amendment  should  be  offered  to 
the  committee  amendment,  and  will  be 
in  the  first  degree,  and  subject  to  amend- 
ment in  one  degree. 

Perfecting  amendments  have  prece- 
dence over  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  committee  substitute. 

The  Parliamentarian  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  this  statement  made  at 
this  time  for  the  informatioin  of  the 
Senate.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  al^scnce  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  invalidating 
the  New  York  school  prayer  has  caused 
understandable  concern. 

The  noncompulsory  recitation  of  a 
nondenominational  prayer,  in  ray  Judg- 
ment, cannot  be  reasonably  described 
as  the  establishment  of  a  religion. 

Indeed.  I  beheve  that  the  Court's  deci- 
sion goes  much  fuither  in  interfering 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  which 
is  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment, 
than  the  New  York  authorities  went  to- 
ward establishing  a  religion,  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  first  amendment. 

The  Constitution  requires  absolute 
neutrality  among  religious  faiths  but  it 
does  not  require  Government  to  adopt 
a  sterile  or  indifferent  attitude  toward 
all  religion.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution,  in  my  Judgment,  which 
requires  us  to  deny  to  schoolchildren 
an  opportimity  to  participate  in  a  sim- 
ple prayer  to  the  Almighty  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  schoolday.  It  would  be 
offensive  to  make  such  a  practice  man- 
datory. It  is  no  less  offensive  to  pro- 
hibit by  law  the  inspirational  and  bene- 
ficial value  of  such  a  prayer  to  the  young 
people  attending  the  public  schools  of 
America. 

Our  Constitution  has  never  been  held 
to  prohibit  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions Americans  make  every  day  to  sup- 
port their  churches  and  temples.  Our 
Constitution  has  never  been  held  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  chaplains  by 
the  armed  ser\'ices  to  minister  to  the 
spiiitual  needs  of  our  young  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  or  by  the  Congress 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  its 
Members.  Our  Constitution  has  never 
been  held  to  prohibit  the  donation  to 
religious  schools  of  subsidized  food  sur- 
pluses. Our  Constitution  has  never  been 
held  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  Senate 
sessions  or  House  sessions  with  prayer. 
Invocations  have  preceded  every  Presi- 
dential inauguration  without  prior  ob- 
jection from  the  Supreme  Court.  Theae 
examples  can  be  multiplied  endlessly. 
RellRlon  Is  part  of  the  fabric  of  Amer- 
ican life — both  private  and  public.  The 
separation  of  church  and  state  has  nevir 
been  held  to  require  rejection  of  religion 
by  the  state. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  disagree  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  and  regret 
that  the  views  expressed  by  Justice  Stew- 
art In  dissent  did  not  prevail. 

Having  said  this.  I  must  also  express 
my  concern  about  some  of  the  reaction 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

It  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
another  massive  assault  upon  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  Court.  Rlprht  or  wrong, 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
Republic,  and  it  does  not  serve  any  point 
of  view  in  this  controversy  to  heap  abuse 
upon  its  members  or  to  undermine  its 
status.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  it  will  be  obeyed 
by  the  authorities  In  New  York  unless 
and  until  it  Is  overturned. 

It  can  be  overturned,  or  modifled,  In 
two  ways — by  a  subsequent  Court  de- 


cision, or  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. There  are  already  suggestions 
and  my  neadlng  of  the  decisions  would 
lead  me. to  feel  the  suggestions  have 
merit — thai  the  early  reports  of  the 
scope  of  the  decision  were  inaccurate 
and  that  a  key  factor  in  the  Court's 
ruling  and  perhaps  the  predominant  fac- 
tor, was  the  fact  that  the  prayer  in  use 
in  the  New  York  schools  was  composed 
by  the  State.  The  fact  is  that  it  was 
composed  by  the  State  to  assure  its  in- 
terdenominational character  and  not  to 
extend  the  scope  of  State  intrusion  into 
religion,  Nevertheless,  the  Court's  em- 
phasis on  this  factor  may  mean  that 
voluntai-y.  nonsectarian  religious  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools  may  still  be 
permissible  if  the  ritual  Is  not  prescribed 
by  the  State  authorities. 

Adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  other  way  of  overturning  the 
Court's  decision. 

Several  such  amendments  have  al- 
ready been  proposed,  including  the  one 
offered  this  morning  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments,  I  have  urged  that 
immediate  hearings  be  held  on  these  pro- 
posals. It  is  important  that  these  meas- 
ures be  given  the  most  careful  study 
Hasty  action  can  be  self-defeating.  We 
are  in  a  delicate  area  whenever  we  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  particularly  when  a  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  involved.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  personally  sympathetic  to  the  need 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  and  be- 
lieve that  if  we  proceed  in  a  constructive 
and  moderate  spirit,  we  can  devise  lan- 
guage which  will  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case  without  impairing  any  of  the 
principles  of  the  first  amendment. 


REQUEST  FOR  NEW  REPORTS  ON 
S.  792,  TO  ALLOW  A  DEDUCTION 
FOR  TUITION  AND  PEES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  on  "Meet  the  Press "  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Rlb- 
Icoff  discussed  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  private  schools.  Although 
Secretary  Rlbicoff  maintained  his  stand 
of  last  year,  that  Federal  grants  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  parochial  schools 
are  unconstitutional,  he  did  suggest  that 
tax  credits  or  deductions  would  be  a  use- 
ful and  constitutional  way  to  help  the 
parents  of  children  in  private  schools. 

These  views  came  as  some  surprise  to 
me.  siuqp  last  year  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  tuition  and  fees  paid  to  any  edu- 
cational Institution,  up  to  $300  a  year. 
The  reports  which  the  administration 
made  on  my  amendment  were  entirely 
derogatory,  contrasting  tax  deductions 
very  unfavorably  with  the  already  an- 
nounced administration  program.  Both 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  opposed  tax  deduc- 
tions for  parents  of  those  in  private 
schools  or  InsUtutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  Treasury  Report  was  parUcularly 
ouappointing  to  me  at  the  time  because 


it  referred  almost  exclusively  to  educa- 
tion at  the  college  or  university  level, 
even  though  my  bill  was  expressly 
drafted  to  cover  educational  and  tuition 
fees,  up  to  $300  a  year,  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level,  as  well  as  college 
or  graduate  levels.  I  called  for  a  deduc- 
tion, rather  than  a  credit,  because  tax 
credits  are  now  severely  limited,  and 
the  chances  of  success  for  an  amend- 
ment along  those  lines  seems  to  me  sub- 
stantially less  than  for  a  tax  deduction. 

In  view  of  the  Secretary's  statement 
and  the  importance  of  measures  which 
would  provide  adequate  recognition  of 
educational  expenses  within  our  tax 
framework,  I  am  asking  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  reconsider  the  original  some- 
what cursory  reports  upon  my  bill,  S. 
792,  and  submit  a  new  report.  I  am  also 
asking  the  E>epartment  of  HEW  for  a  re- 
port on  my  bill,  since  issues  of  educa- 
tional as  well  as  tax  policy  are  clearly 
involved.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  will  Inaugurate  new 
interest  in  this  approach,  which  I  pio- 
neered in  February  1961,  and  a  more 
favorable  reaction  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

Secretary  Rlbicoff  indicated  also. 
during  "Meet  the  Press.'  that  he  fully 
supported  President  Kennedy's  program 
and  that  he  would  nm  on  It.  In  this 
respect  the  administration  has  not 
agreed  with  Secretary  Ribicoff's  views, 
but  I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary 
could  bring  his  influence  to  bear  to  alter 
the  inflexible  stand  which  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  with  regard  to  tax 
deductions,  or  credits,  for  educational 
expenses. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  the 
record  clear.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  relevant  excerpts 
from  Secretary  Ribicoff's  remarks  on 
"Meet  the  Press  "  and  the  adverse  reports 
on  my  bill  frtmi  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
together  with  the  text  of  my  bill,  S,  792. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
reports,  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SccaxTABT  Raacorr  Discussn  PEonuL  Axo  to 
Pbivatb  Schools 

Mr.  Bill.  Well,  we  know  how  you  stand 
on  medicare.  How  do  you  stand  on  this 
Issue  of  aid  to  education  as  far  as  aid  to 
pMU-ocbial  schools  is  concerned?  Now  at  least 
five  educational  organizations  already  are 
protesting  against  including  direct  grants  to 
such  schools  In  the  higher  education  bUl 
which  is  now  in  conference  committee. 
What  U  your  view  of  direct  F^ederal  grants 
to  parochial  schools? 

Secretary  Ribiooit.  I  would  say  this.  ICr, 
Bell,  I  think  those  organissatlons  are  wrong. 
There  ts  nothing  unconstitutional  In  grants 
to  higher  education.  To  me  It  seems  that 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the  bitter- 
ness that  has  developed  in  this  flght  on  all 
educational  programs.  If  we  do  not  elimi- 
nate this  bitterness  we  will  never  have  an 
educational  program  in  America  and  I  do 
believe  that  education  Is  vital  tot  the  future 
of  our  Nation;  education  Is  power. 

ICr.  BsLL.  Well,  do  you  agree  with  the 
President,  and  I  think  he  has  stated  this 
rather  decisively,  that  it  Is  unconstitutional 
to  give  aid  to  secondary  parochial  schools, 
direct  grants  to  themt 


Secretary  Rajcork.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
across-the-t>oard  grants  the  President  has 
said  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Bill.  He  has  said.  I  believe,  that  you 
Just  pointed  out  that  higher  echucatlon  com*^ 
in  different  category  and  of  course  these  are 
hedged  in.  these  grants.  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  the  fuidamenui  belief,  that  you  have  of 
whether  ft  Is  constitutional  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  children  In  secondary  pa- 
rochial schools. 

Secretary  Rnicorr.  Let  me  say  this.  I 
think  there  are  things  that  can  be  done  that 
are  constitutional.  And  I  would  mention 
them  to  you.  ^igher  education  I  think  is 
constitutional.  Special  piu'pose  grants  and 
loans  for  the  puri>ose  of  science,  education 
of  science,  math,  and  foreign  languages  is 
constitutional.  In  my  opinion  auxiliary 
services  that  go  to  the  child  such  as  health 
services,  school  lunches,  bus  transportation, 
school  books  are  constitutional.  And  there 
Is  another  method  that  can  be  used  that  has 
not  been  talked  about  too  much  that  I  think 
Is  constitutional,  and  that  Is  the  use  of  tax 
credits  and  tax  deductions.  I  would  advocate 
this  method  to  be  used  as  an  alternative  to 
give  to  all  the  children  and  their  parents  an 
equal  opportunity  and  an  opportunity  for 
children  going  to  private  schools.  There  are 
some  6V2  million  youngsters  going  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  private  schools. 
They  are  not  aU  Catholic.  Mr.  Bell.  Out  of 
the  6'^  million.  1.200.000  of  these  go  to  non- 
Catholtc  schools.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  how 

Mr.  Bnx.  I  did  not  say  they  were  all  Cath- 
olic. Mr.  Secretary.  I  regard  a  parochial 
school  as  a  private  school.  In  that  sense,  and 
I  think  that  Is  the  accepted  sense  of  It. 

Secretary  Ribicoit.  That  Is  right.  And  I 
would  treat  all  students  going  to  private 
schools  the  same  way.  Now  let  me  show  you 
how  the  tax  credit  could  work  out.  Let  us 
assume  that  there  was  voted  across  the  board 
grants  to  pupils  of  $20  per  pupil.  I  think 
imder  these  circumstances  it  would  l>e  fair 
to  give  the  parents  of  the  child  who  goes  to 
a  private  school  a  tax  credit  of  $20  because 
In  the  final  analysis  these  parents  are  making 
a  great  contribution  to  all  education.  Those 
In  public  school  as  well  as  private  school. 
And  I  do  think  that  as  an  element  of  Jus- 
tice they  should  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit. 
And  this  Is  a  method  that  I  think  with  the 
other  three  that  I  outlined,  together  with  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  a  shared  time  ap- 
proach that  could  take  ua  out  of  this  great 
bind,  that  could  take  us  out  of  this  bitter- 
ness and  come  up  with  a  new  discussion,  Mr. 
Bell,  on  this  all-Important  subject.  These 
five  elements  oould  be  the  basis  for  a  new 
discussion  and  a  new  dialogue  tn  America 
in  the  entire  field  of  education. 

Mr.  BxLL.  Well,  Isn't  the  tax  cut  program 
which  you  are  advocating  almost  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  Senator  Barrt  OoLowATca 
Is  advocating? 

Secretary  Rtsicorr.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Bell.  He  Is  advocating  a  tax  reduction 
to  make  up  for  local  school  taxes,  whloh 
would  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

Secretary  Ribicoit.  Well.  I  don't  know 
whether  Senator  Oolowatex  advocated  It  or 
not.  But  I  would  say  that  we  should  explore 
the  tax  credit  and  tax  deduction  fea- 
ture In  order  to  take  care  of  this  great  prob- 
lem, because  what  we  must  be  Interested  tn 
In  America  Is  a  good  education  of  every 
child  whether  that  child  goes  to  a  public 
school  or  that  child  goes  to  a  private  school. 

Mr.  SpnrAK.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  a  law- 
yer. Do  you  personally  think  that  a  Federal 
Rid  bUl  which  Includes  money  for  classrooms 
and  for  teachers'  salaries  Is  unconstitutional? 

Secretary  Riaicorr.  A  Federal  aid — no.  I- 
think  that  such  a  bill 

Mr.  Spivak.  Parochial  schools  too. 
Secretary  Rnicorr.  Por  paroehlal  sehooiaV 
Mr.  SnvAK.  Tea. 
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Secretary  Kmcorr.  It  would  b« — acroBs- 
the-board  It  would  be  unconstttutlonal.  But 
If  It  were  related  to  a  special  pxrrpoee  of  this 
Nation  which  haa  nothing  to  do  with  reli- 
gion, such  as  In  the  field  of  math,  such  as 
in  the  field  of  science,  such  as  In  the  field 
of  languages,  similar  to  the  approach  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  under  these 
circumstances  and  for  that  purpose  I  do 
not  think  It  would  be  unconstitutional,  no. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  know,  but  If  you  use  the 
money  to  bulW  a  schoolroom  you  could  not 
designate  It  Just  for  math  and  not  other 
things. 

Secretary  Rxbicojt.  Oh  yes,  you  could. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  you  could  not  use 
these  funds  for  spectflc  purposes,  for  a 
building  that  would  be  used  for  math,  sci- 
ence, and  languages,  and  In  which  religion 
would  not  be  taught  In  any  course  at  all. 

Mr.  Skvak.  I  know,  but  If  a  parochial 
school  were  given  money  to  put  up  a  building 
you  would  not  Insist  that  It  just  be  used  for 
one  purpose,  one  kind  of  classroom. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  Under  this  program, 
yes.  If  grants  or  loans  were  to  be  given 
for  such  piirpoee  it  should  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Secretary,  Isnt  that  Just 
splitting  legalistic  hairs  to  say  that  you  can 
grant  Federal  funds  for  a  classroom  In  which 
mathematics  will  be  taught  but  you  cannot 
grant  Federal  funds  to  a  parochial  school  for 
a  classroom  In  which  something  else  might 
be  taught? 

Secretary  Ribicovt.  No,  Mr.  Bell,  because 
there  Is  always  a  fine  line  In  every  law,  and 
basically  we  are  engaged  at  the  present  time, 
and  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  giving  grants  to  medical  schools,  for  giv- 
ing grants  for  research,  of  fellowships. 

Mr.  BxLL.  Has  that  ever  been  tested  In  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Secretary  Risicorr.  Measxires  such  as  this 
have  not  been  tested  in  the  Supreme  Ck3urt. 

Mr.  T^«T.r.  So  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
la  constitutional  or  not? 

Secretary  RiBicorr.  That  is  right,  but  I 
think  there  are  outward  llmita  on  which  you 
cannot  go,  and  that  is  for  any  measure  which 
wo\ild  have  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion I  believe  would  be  xinconatitutlonal. 
I  think  both  aides  would  agree  it  would  be 
unconstitutional.  But  there  are  some  things 
that  you  can  do.  And  I  would  try  to  coq- 
flne  It  to  the  measures  that  can  be  dona. 
AzMi  I  think  that  I  outlined  to  you  before 
the  measurea  that  could  be  done  constitu- 
tionally. Tou  have  to  confine  it  to  the 
oonatltutlooal  means. 

Mr.  BxLL.  Just  a  short  question  to  clear 
up  the  political  situation.  If  you  are  nom- 
inated for  the  Senate  in  Connecticut  do  you 
Intend  to  run  as  a  100-percent  Kennedy  New 
Frontiersman?    Do  you? 

Secretary  Rmcorr.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
I  am  part  of  this  administration  and  I  will 
run  on  the  Kennedy  program;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bei.i.  Maybe  slightly  leas  than  a  hun- 
dred percent? 

Secretary  RisicoFr.  Well.  I  would  say  as 
of  the  present  time  everything  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  tulvocated  I  believe  in. 
and  I  would  run  on  President  Kennedys 
program. 

Mr.  McCoaMicK.  I  would  like  to  ask  just 
a  very  quick  one  then  I  will  turn  It  over  to 
Mr.  Spivak.  On  this  tax  Reduction  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  bill,  that  would 
apply  to  the  parents  of  students  In  paro- 
chial school;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  RiHicoFr.  Parents  of  children  in 
all  private  schools,  be  they  parochial  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  McCoKMicx.  But  I  mean  this  Is  not  a 
new  education  program  In  which  we  would 
give  a  tax  allowaiKse  for 

Secretary  Risioorr.  No,  It  Is  not  a  new 
educational  program.  It  Is  what  I  consider 
a  sense  of  fairness,  and  one  of  the  means 
to  get  over  this  great  hassle  that  is  taking 


place,  and  I  do  beltere  that  «e  could  do  this 
and  do  tt  oonstitutlonaily.  and  there  la  no 
constitutional  restriction  to  give  this  tax 
credit  and  deduction  to  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren who  go  to  private  school. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  How  would  the  money  get  to 
the  school  Itself?  You  would  give  It  to  the 
parents  and  they  would  get  the  credit,  but 
how  would  the  parochial  school  get  the 
money? 

Secretary  Risicorr.  Well,  basically,  the 
parents  are  the  ones  who  basically  pay 
tuition  in  many  private  schools,  and  baal- 
cally  tuition  is  not  a  matter  that  Is  given 
a  tax  credit  or  tax  to  deduct  at  the  present 
time,  and  by  a  series  of  credits  or  deduc- 
tions 3rou  can  equalize  the  sense  of  fairness 
and  be  within  constitutional  mecms. 

Mr.  Sftvak.  No.  but  they  are  paying  that 
tuition  now.  IX  you  gave  them  a  930  credit 
do  you  think  they  would  turn  that  over  to 
the  parochial  school  for  buildings  or 
teachers'  salaries? 

Secretary  Rmcorr.  That  would  be  entirely 
up  to  the  parents  and  their  relations  with 
the  achooL 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would 
do  the  parochial  schools  any  good. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  The  parents  are  the 
ones  basically  supporting  all  private  educa- 
tion and  to  the  sense  you  give  them  sense 
of  equalization  at  least  you  leave  the  parents 
in  a  sense  of  wholeness  and  they  are  not 
having  their  funds  go  for  education  in  public 
schools  and  private  schools  at  the  same  time. 
Tou  are  making  a  basis  of  equality  between 
the  parents  who  are  sending  their  children 
to  private  schools  and  the  public  schools, 
who  really  receive  a  federal  grant  so  there 
Is  a  balancing  off. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  But  the  parent  who  got  the 
«20  credit  Is  likely  to  keep  that  credit  and 
tiie  parochial  school  has  to  pay  extra  money 
for  teachers  or  buildings  still  would  not  get 
the  extra  money  unless  the  Federal  Oovern- 
znent  gave  It  to  them. 

Secretary  Ribicoff.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  to  the  parochial  school. 
If  the  private  school  wanted  to  raise  the 
tuition  to  the  parents  of  the  children  I 
suppose  they  could  do  so,  but  that  would  be 
an  arrangement  between  the  private  schools 
and  the  parents. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  I  still  do  not  see  how  it  helps 
the  school. 

Mr.  BaoQKs.  I  am  sorry,  at  this  point  we 
are  going  to  have  to  suspend  our  questions; 
and  thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff for  being  with  us. 

Treasitrt  Dkpaktmxnt. 
Washinffton,  Augtirt  t,  IHl. 

Mt  Deax  Ma.  Craixman:  This  Is  with  ref- 
erence to  3rour  request  for  reports  on  six 
bills  relatlxqg  to  tax  deductions  to  aid  educa- 
Uon:  S.  68,  S  381.  S.  674.  S.  793,  S.  843,  and 
S.  1238.  All  these  bills,  with  the  excepUon 
of  3.  793,  propose  a  deduction  for  certain 
expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer  in  providing  a 
college  education  for  himself,  his  spouse,  or 
a  dependent.  Three  bills.  S.  68,  S.  391.  and 
S.  1338,  limit  the  deduction  to  college  tuition 
and  fees,  and  the  first  two  of  these  further 
limit  the  deduction  to  MOO  a  year  for  each 
individual.  S.  674  extends  the  deduction  to 
travel  and  living  expenses  (up  to  91.000  a 
year  for  any  individual)  while  away  from 
home  attending  college,  in  addition  to  tui- 
tion and  feea,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment. S.  843  allows  the  deduction  for  college 
tuition  and  fees,  books,  meals  and  lodging, 
without  any  dollar  limitation. 

S.  792  allows  a  deduction  for  t\iltlon  and 
fees  paid  by  a  taxpayer  to  an  educational 
institution  at  any  level  of  education  for  him- 
self, his  spoxue,  or  a  dependent.  The  deduc- 
tion Is  limited,  however,  to  9300  s  year  for 
any  individual  and  would  not  apply  to  In- 
dividuals receiving  State  or  local  financial 
aid  to  avoid  desegregated  schools. 

The  Treasury  Department  recognizes  that 
the  rising  cost  of  college  tuition  and  other 


•zpensss  of  attending  college  Is  making  It 
increasingly  difficult  for  students  from  fam- 
ilies of  modest  Income  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  The  Treasury  believes,  however, 
that  a  tax  deduction  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed In  these  bills,  whether  limited  to  tui- 
tion or  extended  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  attending  college,  is  not  the  most  ef- 
fective, eoonomleal.  and  equitable  method 
of  giving  assistance  where  It  Is  most  needed. 

Families  not  financially  able  to  send  their 
children  to  college  even  with  the  tax  allow- 
ance would  receive  no  benefit  under  the  bills. 
In  many  cases  the  tax  benefit  derived  from 
even  the  most  generoxis  deduction  proposed 
In  any  of  these  bills  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  be  a  deciding  factor  In  whether  the  child 
goes  to  college.  Moreover,  persons  whose  In- 
comes do  not  exceed  their  present  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  could  not  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  new  deduction.  This  would 
include  many  students  who  supplement 
scholarships  by  vacation  and  part-time  em- 
ployment while  attending  college. 

Large  famines  with  low  Incomes  would 
receive  little  or  no  benefit  while  families  of 
fairly  substantial  means  who  would  send 
their  children  to  college  in  any  event  would 
get  the  most  relief.  TTie  effect  of  the  deduc- 
tion In  savings  to  taxpayers  would  vary  with.. 
the  taxpayer's  bracket  rate.  For  single  per- 
sons and  nuirried  persons  the  tax  saving 
would  range  from  30  cents  on  the  dollar 
at  the  bottom  bracket  to  91  percent  at  the 
top  bracket. 

The  proposed  deductions  would  result  in 
significant  loss  of  revenue.  For  example.  If 
a  taxpayer  were  allowed  a  dedxictlon  for 
himself,  his  spouse,  or  hto  dependents  for 
tuition  and  fees,  books  and  supplies,  and  for 
living  expenses  up  to  91 .000  while  away  from 
home  for  students  attending  Institutions  ol 
higher  education,  the  revenue  loss  Is  sstl- 
mated  to  be  9750  million  a  year  at  current 
levels  of  attendance  and  of  tuition  and  liv- 
ing cost.  If  the  same  trend  in  cost  and 
number  of  college  students  In  recent  years 
continues,  the  annual  loss  would  be  close 
to  91  billion  within  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

If  the  Federal  Ooremment  Is  to  give  as- 
sistance to  talented  and  needy  young  people, 
a  program  of  direct  aid  along  the  lines  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy  In  his  educa- 
tion message  would  be  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  means  of  providing  such  assist- 
ance. The  President  pcopoeed  specifically 
a  5-year  program  of  scholarships  for  talented 
and  needy  young  people  which  would  supple- 
■MSt  tlM  private  and  public  scholarship  and 
kMUt  proframs  estsblished  by  numerous 
States,  private  sources,  and  the  student 
loan  program  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  These  scholarships  would  be 
open  to  all  young  persons,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  (as  determined  on  a  competi- 
tive basis)  and  their  financial  needs. 

The  blU.  HJL  7215,  which  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  on  May  28,  1961  provides 
a  scholarship  program  under  which  financial 
asslctance  would  be  given  to  superior  stu- 
dents who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  go 
to  college.  Direct  aid  along  these  lines 
would  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  college  stu- 
dents. 

Also,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  tul 
tion  and  fees  do  not  normally  cover  the  in- 
stitution's actual  expense  in  educating  the 
student,  the  President  recommended  that 
additional  allowances  to  the  college  or  uni- 
versity attended  accompany  each  scholarship 
to  enable  these  institutions  to  accept  the 
additional  students  without  charging  an 
undue  increase  In  fees  or  suffering  an  un- 
due financial  loss.  It  has  been  generally 
recognized  that  the  full  benefits  of  a  deduc- 
tion for  college  tuition  would  not  necessarily 
accrue  In  the  long  run  to  taxpayers  since 
eollegee  could  be  expected  to  Increase  thetr 
tuition  charges.  In  fact,  some  proponents 
of  a  deduction  for  college  tuition  have  urged 
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Its  adoption  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  de- 
duction would  make  it  possible  for  colleges 
to  Increase  their  tuition  without  additional 
cosu  to  parents  and  others  who  pay  the 
tuition. 

S.  792  which  allows  a  dedtictlon  for  tul- 
tiuu  and  fees  at  all  levels  of  education  is 
subject  to  the  same  gemeral  objections  as 
tite  deduction  for  college  tuition,  namely, 
that  the  deduction  would  give  no  help  to 
large  families  with  low  Incomes  who  need 
assistance  most. 

S  843.  which  is  Included  In  the  above  list 
of  bills  providing  a  deduction  for  college  ex- 
penses. conUins  snother  provision  which  is 
designed  to  encourage  oontributlons  to  In- 
sUtutions  of  higher  education  to  be  used 
for  scholarships.  Spectflcally,  It  provides 
that  such  contributions  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered charitable  contributions  lor  purposes 
of  section  170  (relating  to  dcducUons  for 
charitable  contributions)  other  than  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1)(c)  of  section 
170  (relating  to  unlimited  deduction).  The 
purpose  of  tills  provision  appears  to  be  to 
exempt  such  contributions  from  the  maxi- 
mum 30-percent  llmKaUon  under  section 
170.  but  at  the  same  time  to  allow  them 
to  t>e  considered  as  ciMrl table  contributions 
for  purposes  of  the  unlimited  deduction  al- 
lowed to  individuals  whose  contributions 
over  a  period  of  years  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  their  Income  tax  constitute  a 
specified  proportion  of  their  taxable  income. 
The  1954  code  increased  the  maximum  al- 
lowable deduction  for  contributions  by  In- 
dividuals to  educational  institutions  from 
20  percent  to  30  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income.  This  limit  seems  to  provide  ade- 
quate leeway  for  reasonable  tax  recognition 
of  such  gifts.  In  general.  gifU  do  not  ap- 
proach the  maximum  allowable  deduction. 
A  further  liberalization  of  the  maximiun 
allowable  deduction  for  contributions  to 
educational  organizations  would  result  In 
requests  for  similar  Ubersllzatlons  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  to  other  types  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  Also,  it  would  be 
anomalous  to  provide  on  the  one  hand  that 
these  particular  contributions  to  educational 
institutions  are  not  to  be  treated  as  char- 
itable contributions  for  purposes  of  the 
maximum  limitation  but  on  the  other  hand 
provide  that  they  are  to  be  considered  char- 
itable contributions  for  purposes  of  the  un- 
limited deduction. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations,  the 
Treasury  does  not  favor  the  enactment  of 
these  blUs. 

The  Bureau  of   the   Budget  advisee  that 
there  is  no  obJecUon  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  sUndpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

STANLSt  S.  SuaaxT, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

ExECUTivt  Orrici  or  the  President, 

BuaiAU  OF  THE  BUDGCT. 

Waahington.  DC,.  August  18. 1961. 
Hon.  Harkt  F.  Bras. 
Cliairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  V.C. 

DxAE  Ma.  Chaixman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on:  8.  68.  S.  391.  S.  574,  S.  792, 
S.  843.  and  S.  1238.  bills  relating  to  tax  de- 
ducUons  to  aid  education.  All  these  bills, 
alth  the  except  of  S.  792,  propose  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  expenses  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
In  providing  a  college  education  for  him- 
self, his  spouse,  or  a  dependent.  Three  bills. 
S.  58,  8.  391,  and  S.  1238.  Mnilt  the  deduction 
to  college  tuition  and  fees,  and  the  first 
two  of  these  further  limit  the  deduction  to 
WOO  a  year  for  each  Individual.  S.  574  ex- 
tends the  deduction  to  travel  and  living 
expenses  (up  to  91.000  a  year  for  any  indi- 
vidual) while  away  from  home  attending 
«>nege.  In  addition  to  tttftlon  and  feee. 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment.    8.  843  al- 
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lows  the  deduction  for  college  tuition  and 
fees,  books,  meals  and  lodging,  without  any 
dollar  limitation. 

8.  792  allows  a  deduction  for  tuition  and 
fees  paid  by  a  taxpayer  to  an  educational 
Institution  at  any  level  pf  education  for  him- 
self, his  spouse,  or  a  dependent.  The  de- 
duction is  limited  to  9300  a  year  for  any  In- 
dividual and  would  not  apply  to  individuals 
receiving  State  or  local  financial  aid  to  avoid 
desegregated  schools. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  a  report  be- 
ing made  to  your  committee  on  these  bills, 
opposes  their  enactment  for  the  reasons 
stated  therein . 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  with 
the  views  contained  In  that  report  and  op- 
poses the  enactment  of  S.  58,  8   391    S    674 
S.  792,  S.  843.  and  8.  1238. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phiixip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant    Director  for   Legislative   Ref- 
erence. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part  VII 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  (relating  to  additional 
Itemized  deducUoiis  for  Individuals)  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  217  as  218, 
and  by  InserUng  after  section  216  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"Sec.  217.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  educa- 
catlonal  institutions. 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  or  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deducUon  amounts  paid  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year  to  an  educational 
Institution  for  tuition  and  fees  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Uxpayer.  his  spouse,  or  a 
dependent  at  such  educational  Institution. 

"(b)     LlMTTATIOWa. — 

"(1)  Each  nrervrouAi,. — Deduction  shall  be 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts 
paid  during  the  Uxable  year  for  tuition  and 
fees  with  respect  to  any  one  individual  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  do  not  ex- 
ceed 9300. 

"(2)  Spouse.— Deduction  shall  be  allowed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  tuition  and  fees  for 
the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  only  if — 

"(A)  the  Urpayer  U  entlUed  to  an  exemp- 
tion for  his  spotise  under  section  161(b)  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

'(B)  the  taxpayer  files  a  joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  6013  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(C)    REDrCTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN  SCHOLARSHIPS 

AKB  Fkllowshifs — Amounts  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees  with  respect  to  any  Individual  which 
(but  for  this  subsection)  would  be  takui 
Into  account  imder  subsection  (a)  shall, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  be  reduced  by  any 
amoimts  received  by  or  for  such  individual 
during  the  taxable  year  as  a  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  f  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 117(a)(1))  which  under  section  117  is 
not  includible  In  gross  Income. 

"(d)  DiFiNmoNS. — Pot  purposes  of  this 
section^ 

"(1)  DcPBNOKNT. — The  term  'dependent' 
has    the    meaning    assigned    it    by    section 

152(a). 

"(2)  Educational  iNsrmrnoN. — The  term 
'educational  Institution'  has  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  section  151(e)(4). 

"(e)    KXCEPTTONS. — 

"(1)  TXASK  o«  Busnrcas  expenses. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  which  Is  allowable  as  a  deduction  un- 
der section  162  (relaUng  to  trade  or  business 
expenses) . 

"(2)  iNDIVroUALS  RECEIVING  STATE  OR  LO- 
CAL    FINANCIAL     AID      TO     AVOID     DKSEGEEGATKD 

SCHOOLS. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  amount  paid  for  any  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  whom  any  payment  Is  made  by  a 


State  or  local  government  under  a  SUte  or 
local  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  grants 
for  children  who  attend  private  schools  in 
the  area  of  their  residence,  or  who  attend 
public  or  private  schools  away  from  the  area 
of  their  residence,  if  it  is  determined  that 
the  purpose  of  the  State  or  local  law  is  to 
provide  financial  assistance — 

"(A)  for  the  education  of  children  In  an 
area  where  any  pubUc  school  is  closed  to 
avoid  compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
segregation  In  public  schools,  or 

"(B)  for  the  education  of  children  in  nn 
area  where  public  schools  are  open  and  have 
complied  with  such  decisions  (whether  or 
not  such  compliance  was  pursuant  to  a  spe- 
cific order  of  a  court  of  the  United  States) 
whose  parents  or  guardians  do  not  wish  them 
to  attend  a  school  which  is  part  of  a  school 
system  in  which  any  school  has  complied 
with  such  decisions. 

For  purposes  of  this  i>aragraph,  any  State 
or  local  law  granting  concessions  with  re- 
spect to  State  or  local  taxes  for  amounts  paid 
by  parents  or  guardians  in  providing  an  edu- 
cation for  children  residing  in  an  area  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  State  or  local  law  providing 
for  the  pajTnent  of  grants  for  such  children." 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
amended  by  striking  out: 

"Sec.  217.  Cross  references." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  217.  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  educa- 
tional institution. 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

Sec.  2.  Section  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  o*  1954  (relaUng  to  the  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  Tuition  and  fees  paid  to  educa- 
tional iNSTirunoNs. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  217  (relating  to  tuition  and  fees 
paid  to  educational  institutions)." 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  banning  aftw 
December  31,  1960. 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  STILL  DOES 
IT  BEST 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  returns  to  the  consideratton 
of  H.R.  11040,  the  satellite  communica- 
tions bill,  I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for 
us  to  have  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
measure. 

The  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  many 
of  the  members  of  the  four  Senate  caai- 
mittees  which  have  studied  it  over  the 
past  year  are  not  afraid  to  judge  this 
bill  fairly,  in  terms  of  the  advantages  it 
offers.  We  have  confidence  not  only  that 
this  is  a  reasonable  bill  but  also  that  it 
will  stand  up  against  the  test  of  time  and 
experience. 

Its  opponents  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  age  of  private  enterprise  is  past 
and  that  Government  control  Is  neces- 
sary for  development  of  a  satellite  com- 
munications system.  This  is  not  an  ad- 
vanced, or  forward-looking  attitude.  It 
goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every 
monarch  wanted  to  monopolize  the  new- 
ly discovered  continents  for  his  govern- 
ment. Fortunately,  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, for  what  would  the  United  States 
be  today  if  they  had. 

The  more  progressive  approach,  ad- 
vocated in  H.R.  11040,  is  for  a  coordi- 
nated effort  by  Government  and  private 
enterprise    through    a    publicly    owned 
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corporation.  As  a  recent,  very  fine  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  points 
out,  "Private  Enterprise  Still  Does  It 
Best."  Let  us  not,  like  the  Communist 
nations,  build  a  wall  to  hold  back  the 
initiative,  invention,  and  efforts  of 
American  business  and  workers.  Let  us 
instead  get  the  best  we  can  from  in- 
dustry in  cooperation  with  Government 
and  under  the  terms  of  legislation  that 
will  protect  and  promote  the  real  public 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  June 
26,  1962] 

PaivATT  Enterprisi:  Stox  Does  It  Bkst 

Communications  satellites,  when  they 
reach  their  full  potential,  are  going  to  be 
big  business.  It  is  right  that  Congress 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
form  of  any  corporation  set  up  by  Federal 
action  to  own  and  operate  a  satellite  system. 

But  in  the  forefront  of  the  Senate  debate — 
or  filibuster — on  the  satellite  question  have 
been  men  who  argue  that  It  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  private,  enterprise  at  all. 
And  they  back  this  argument  with  strange 
reasoning  that  shows  little  faith  in  the  bases 
of  the  American  economy. 

Senator  Kefauver,  for  example,  argues  that 
it  would  represent  a  gigantic  giveaway,  with 
the  corporation  getting  the  benefit  of  bU- 
llons  of  dollars  of  taxpayer-financed  research 
and  the  taxpayer  getting  no  direct  benefit. 
To  protect  these  billions  already  invested  In 
research,  he  proposes  Ctovernment  owner- 
ship along  the  lines  of  TVA. 

The  taxpayer,  in  this  case,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  public,  and  the  public 
interest  in  getting  a  satellite  communica- 
tion system  In  operation  quickly,  then  see- 
ing it  operated  as  efficiently  and  as  econom- 
ically as  possible.  One  reason  this  country 
has  achieved  the  greatest  prosperity  man  has 
ever  known  Is  simply  that  free,  private  enter- 
prise works.  The  American  experience  has 
been  that  these  things  are  done  best  when 
done  by  private  companies. 

'As  for  the  billions  Invested  in  space  re- 
search, communications  satellites  are  going 
to  be  an  ancillary  benefit  of  programs  that 
would  have  been  iindertaken  anjrway.  Are 
the  people  to  be  deprived  of  the  public  ben- 
efits of  private  ownership  merely  because 
much  (though  not  all)  of  the  research  was 
publicly  financed?  Does  Senator  Kefauver 
propose  erection  of  a  wall  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  with  neither  letting 
the  other  have  the  benefits  of  its  technolog- 
ical discoveries?  If  so.  he  might  well  re- 
flect on  what  this  would  mean  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  programs,  both  in  peace  and 
in  war.  which  have  borrowed  liberally — and 
quite  properly — from  the  ideas,  the  initia- 
tives, and  the  independent  researches  of 
private  Industry. 

The  public-ownership  advocates  seem 
bothered  by  the  notion  that  anyone  should 
profit  from  an  ftidustry  the  Government 
played  so  large'  a  role  in  creating.  They 
seem  to  forget  the  creative  role  profits  play 
in  getting  things  done,  and  the  disciplining 
role  they  play  in  getting  them  done  effi- 
ciently. The  Kefauver  arguments  are  sup- 
portable only  if  one  abandons  the  doctrine 
that  businesses  are  best  run  by  business,  not 
by  Government.  And  this,  we  trust,  is  a 
point  that  neither  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress nor  the  mass  of  the  public  has  yet 
reached. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR  ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILEIY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sat 
in  my  chair  this  morning  and  heard  of 
my  appointment  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion, a  life  picture  swept  through  my 
mind. 

I  grew  up  in  the  pine  woods  of  Wis- 
consin. At  that  time  my  home  city  of 
Chippewa  Falls  had  the  largest  sawmill 
in  the  world.  I  worked  in  the  sawmills. 
The  smell  of  pine,  oak,  and  maple  is  in 
my  blood.  Now  I  am  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  National  Forest  Res- 
ervation as  a  member  of  that  Commis- 
sion. I  thank  the  Vice  President  for  the 
appointment. 


RED  CHINA  BUILDUP  OF  MILITARY 
FORCES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
centrations of  military  forces  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  opposite  Formosa  does  not 
bode  well  for  peace  in  the  Far  East.  On 
my  -way  to  the  Capitol  today  I  heard  that 
the  President  had  told  Red  China  to  keep 
hands  off. 

Policywise,  the  United  States — in  the 
past — has  committed  itself  to — and  lived 
up  to  its  commitments  for  resisting  a 
Commimist  takeover  of  Fpnnosa. 

Currently,  the  buildu:^  of  Chinese 
forces  is  being  interpreted,  first,  as  a  de- 
fense against  possible  attack  from  For- 
mosa, though  it  was  stated  on  the  radio 
that  the  President  had  also  told  Formosa 
not  to  start  anything;  second,  converse- 
ly, for  launching  an  attack  upon  For- 
mosa; and.  third,  creation  of  an  ogre  of 
national  danger  by  Red  leaders  to  take 
the  people's  minds  off  their  troubles,  in- 
cluding the  famine. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  endorsed 
Executive  policy  for  defending  Formosa. 
Based  upon  constitutional  authority,  as 
well  as  responsibility,  however,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  be  kept  informed — 
ahead  of.  not  after  the  fact — on  provoca- 
tions that  may  lead  to  involvement  mili- 
tarily. Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  be  so  informed  directly — not 
by  press  conference. 

Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  sitxia- 
tion  then,  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
invite  representatives  of  the  executive 
branch  to  brief  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Congress — since  this 
has  not  been  offered  voluntarily — on  the 
dangers  of  the  military  buildup  by  Red 
China. 

I  request  xmanimous  consent  to  have 
articles  reflecting  on  the  situation  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Peipinc  BxnLOtJF  Reported  Larger  Than   in 

1958 

(By  Forrest  Edwards) 

QuEMOT,  June  26. — Communist  China  in 

the  past  3  weeks  is  reported  to  have  poured 

six  to  eight  new  infantry  divlslona  and  ISO 

more  high  speed  Jet  fighters  Into  a  quarter- 


moon  crescent  facing  this  tiny  Nationalist 
fortress  only  6  miles  from  the  Red  mainland. 

That  was  the  report  today  from  a  top  Na- 
tionalist commander.  He  said  the  Reds  now 
had  18  to  20  infantry  divisions,  more  than 
300  fighter  planes,  and  at  least  800  artillery 
pieces  massed  in  the  area. 

Most  of  the  Jet  fighters  are  believed  to  be 
Russlan-bullt  Mlg-17's.  but  there  may  be 
some  of  the  newer,  faster,  and  heavier 
gunned  Mlg-lO's. 

The  current  Communist  buildup  Is  report- 
ed to  be  larger  than  the  one  before  the  1958 
crisis,  when  the  Communists  pounded  Que- 
moy  with  half  a  million  high  explosive  shells 
in  a  6-week  bombardment. 

Military  experts  say  that  bombardment 
was  designed  to  soften  up  the  Quemoy  de- 
fenses preparatory  to  a  Red  invasion  at-  •; 
tempt.  It  failed  mainly  because,  even  then,  ' 
the  bulk  of  the  Quemoy  defenses  were  carved 
out  of  solid  rock.  The  Communist  shells 
killed  or  wounded  400  civilians  and  shat- 
tered 3.000  homes  but  killed  few  military 
personnel  and  did  little  damage  to  military 
positions. 

Today  this  island  is  in  far  better  position 
to  withstand  an  artillery  attack  and  repulse 
a  Red  Invasion  attempt  than  4  years  ago. 

Headquarters  and  command  posts  are  Im- 
bedded in  granite  tunnels  many  feet  below 
the  surface.  I  saw  a  score  of  underground 
storage  areas  piled  high  with  food,  weapons, 
and  ammunition.  There  are  hundreds  more 
scattered  throughout  the  SO-square-mlle  is- 
land. 

Huge  underground  caverns  house  scores 
of  tanks  that  can  rumble  out  and  take  up 
defensive  positions  In  minutes.  Large  areas 
of  sandy  beaches  are  mined  and  virtually 
every  square  yard  of  all  beaches  can  be  swept 
by  machlneguns  ana  high  velocity  antitank 
guns. 

The  tangled  mass  of  above  ground  com- 
munication wires  of  4  years  ago  has  been 
replaced  in  most  areas  by  burled  cables. 
The  Island's  main  road,  a  paved  multllane 
affair,  is  still  in  the  open  and  could  be  hit 
easily  by  Red  artillery  fire.  But  good  auxili- 
ary roads  hug  cllffsldes  that  would  protect 
traffic  from  shells. 

Miles  of  tunnels  carved  out  of  solid  rock 
contain  living  areas  for  many  of  the  Island's 
estimated  70,000  defenders,  and  the  Island's 
45.000  civilians  have  hundreds  of  under- 
ground shelters  of  reinforced  concrete. 

CHINESE  EVACUATION  OF  CANTON  REPORTED 

A  partial  evacuation  has  reportedly  been 
ordered  in  the  South  China  city  of  Canton 
amid  reports  of  a  military  buildup  in  the 
coastal  area  opposite  Taiwan. 

One  pro-Nationalist  Hong  Kong  newspaper 
said  that  while  rumors  of  a  large-scale  evacu- 
ation were  "exaggerated."  Communist  offi- 
cials had  asked  people  to  leave  the  city. 

Another  pro-Nationalist  newspaper  said 
authorities  have  ordered  the  dispersal  of  the 
populations  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
southern  coastal  provinces  of  Cheklang.  Fu- 
klen.  Klangsl  and  Kwangtung. 

In  Washington.  Informed  sources  said  US. 
Ambassador  to  Poland  John  M.  Cabot  dis- 
cussed the  Chinese  Communist  military 
buildup  in  Fuklen  province  with  Pelping's 
Ambassador,  Wang-nan,  at  a  meeting  In 
Warsaw  last  week. 

Cabot,  it  was  learned,  warned  against  any 
Red  Chinese  attack  on  Taiwan.  Informants 
said  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  the  islands  lying 
immediately  off  mainland  China,  were  not 
discussed  speclflcally  at  the  meeting. 

Cabot  also  gave  assurances  that  the  United 
States  was  not  in  any  way  inspiring  the 
recent  statements  by  Nationalist  Chinese 
officials  that  the  time  might  be  appro<u:h- 
ing  to  regain  the  mainland. 

Diplomatic  sources  here  said  it  appeared 
the  Pelplng  regime  asked  for  the  Warsaw 
meeting  primarily  to  gain  information. 


In  Honolulu,  a  spokeeonan  for  the  Pacific 
Fleet  emphatically  denied  reports  that  units 
of  the  D.S.  7th  Fleet  were  headed  for  the 
Taiwan  Strait. 

Untted   States    Assures    Red   China   It 

Wout-onT  Back  Attack 

(By  K.  W.  Ken  worthy) 

Washington.  June  aO-^-The  United  States 
has  informed  Communtat  China  that  It  will 
ii<^  support  any  attempt  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  on  Taiwan  to  land 
;.-.>rce8  on  the  mainland. 

At  the  same  time.  Washington  reminded 
Peiplng  that  the  United  States  was  com- 
mitted by  treaty  to  defend  the  Nationalist 
Government  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
against  any  attack  on  Taiwan  or  the  Pen- 
chu  Islands  It  holds  off  the  Chinese  main- 
land. 

This  Information  was  conveyed  by  John 
Moors  Cabot,  VS.  AmtMUsador  to  Poland,  to 
Wang  Plng-nan.  Chinese  Communist  Ambas- 
sador, in  an  extended  oonversation  in  War- 
saw last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Cabot  expressed  the  deep  concern  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  over  the  large 
buildup  of  troops  and  Jet  planes  by  the 
Pelplng  regime  in  Fuklen  Province,  opposite 
the  Island  groups  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
Thest  Islands,  a  few  miles  off  the  mainland, 
are  occupied  by  Chinese  Nationalist  troops. 

At  his  news  conference  tomorrow,  accord- 
ing to  Informed  sources  here.  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  expected  to  make  the  same  points 
that  Ambassador  Cabot  made  In  the  Wixsaw 
meeting.  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  administration.  It  was 
said,  is  to  head  off.  If  possible,  another 
crisis  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu  such  as  those 
the  Chinese  Communists  provoked  In  1954 
and  1958. 

In  1955.  the  Elsenhower  administration 
persuaded  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
evacuate  Nationalist  forces  from  the  Tachen 
Islands.  In  1958  the  late  Secretary  of  SUte 
John  Foster  Dalles  took  the  position  that 
Nationalist  forces  should  not  be  evacuated 
from  Quemoy  and  Matsu  whUe  those  islands 
under  bombardment  from   the  main- 
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After  the  crisis  subsided  he  tried  without 
success  to  persuade  President  ChUng  to 
withdraw  his  forces  gradually. 

In  the  1960  presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  Quemoy  and  Matsu  were 
worthless  and  indefensible.  But  since  as- 
suming office  he  has  not  attempted  to  change 
the  situation. 

The  two  Ambassadors  meet  intermittently 
to  discuss  the  possible  release  of  four  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  by  Pelplng. 

Saturdays  meeUng  was  not  a  scheduled 
session.  Ambassador  Wang  requested  the 
meeting  2  days  after  dispatches  appeared 
In  newspapers  In  the  United  States  disclos- 
ing Information  poeseaeed  by  the  United 
States  on  the  extent  of  the  military  buildup 
In  Fuklen  Province. 

Upon  being  Inform-^  of  Mr.  Wang's  re- 
quest, the  US.  Government  Instructed  Mr. 
Cabot  to  use  the  oppcrtunlty  to  express  Its 
concern  over  the  buildup  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  Pelplng  that  it  would  not  help 
the  NationallsU  Invacie  the  mainland. 

OfOcials  here  attached  significance  to  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Ambassa- 
dor had  sought  the  m««tlng.  They  said  this 
seemed  to  lend  suppor;  to  one  of  the  theories 
advanced  to  explain  pelping's  military 
moves. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  Chinese 
Commiuilsts  feared  that  Generalissimo 
Chiang  would  succeed  In  persuading  the 
United  SUtes  to  supply  the  ships  for  a  laiKl- 
Ing  of  his  forces  at  a  time  when  critical  food 
shortages  on  the  mainland  had  aroused 
widespread  discontent. 


ATTACK    PLAJfS    CHAMaO 

During  the  a-hour  meeting.  Mr.  Wang  re- 
peatedly charged  that  President  Chiang  wms 
planning  an  attack,  and  Mr.  Cabot  repeat- 
edly Insisted  the  United  States  would  not 
support  any  Invasion.  Without  VS.  land- 
ing ships,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  could  not 
mount  an  attack  across  the  100  miles  sep*- 
ratlng  Taiwan  from  the  mainland. 

The  size  of  the  Communist  buildup,  con- 
sisting of  several  infantry  divisions  and  sev- 
eral wings  of  Jet  fighters,  exceeds  the  military 
concentration  during  the  Quemoy-Matsu 
crisis  of  1958.  This  had  led  to  a  second 
theory  here,  namely,  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsU  might  be  preparing  to  attack  the  is- 
lands. 

Mr.  Cabot  did  not  mention  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  specifically.  Those  islands  are  not 
Included  in  the  areas  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  defend  by  a  treaty  signed  with 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  in  December  1954. 

However,  in  January  1956  the  Elsenhower 
administration  sought  and  received  congres- 
sional approval  for  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  protect  "related  positions" 
If  an  attack,  or  a  threatened  attack,  upon 
them  was  believed  aimed  at  Taiwan.  The 
term  "related  positions "  applies  to  Quemoy 
and  Matsu. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  following  the 
signing  of  the  1954  treaty,  the  Nationalist 
Government  agreed  that  It  would  use  force 
against  the  mainland  only  with  U.S.  consent. 

During  Saturday's  talks.  Ambassador  Wang 
also  said  that  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
regime  in  Laos  was  regarded  by  Pelplng  as  a 
favorable  portent  for  peace  In  that  country. 

But  he  protested  against  the  military  as- 
sistance extended  by  the  United  States  to 
South  Vietnam  In  its  struggle  against  Com- 
munist guerrillas. 


THE  WESTERN  REVOLUTION:  INDI- 
VIDUAL RIGHTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  around 
the  world,  humanity — universally,  and 
nations  separately— are  facing  the  dual 
challenge  of,  first,  determining  what 
system  of  government  best  serves  their 
people  and  national  interests;  and  sec- 
ond, what  kind  of  global  arrangement 
would  be  best  established  and  perpetuate 
peace,  or  conversely  at  least  prevent  war. 

Upon  a  restive  world  scene,  commu- 
nism, proporting  to  be  a  new  revolution, 
carries  forward  its  efforts  to  superim- 
pose, by  military  force  and  deceptive 
ideological  linguistics,  a  government: 
posing  to  be  of  the  people;  but  in  reality 
an  economic  dictatorship  and  political 
totalitarianism. 

Communism,  then,  is  a  farce;  nor  is  it 
a  new  revolution. 

The  really  great  and  promising  revolu- 
tion of  modem  times  has  been  an  emer- 
gence of  a  national  system  and  a  uni- 
versal hope  for  government  that  will 
maintain  order  and  peace,  but  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  the  maximum  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  citizen. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor published  a  series  of  articles  reflect- 
ing upon  the  question:  "Just  how  are  free 
governments  living  up  to  the  challenge 
of  the  age?" 

On  June  5.  a  particularly  thought- 
provoking  article  by  James  Nelson  Good- 
sell,  the  last  of  the  series,  entitled :  "The 
Western  Revolution:  Individual  Rights" 
contained  some  invaluable  ideas.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  the 


article  printed  at  this  point  in  the  R«c- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

The   Western   Revolution:    lNDrvmu.\L 

Rights 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

Free  governments  the  world  over  are  be- 
ing tested  today — both  to  defend  the  essen- 
tial liberties  of  the  individual  and  to  meet 
and  curb  the  exi>ansive  designs  of  the  lead- 
ers of  those  parU  of  the  world  where  these 
liberties  do  not  exist. 

Seldom  if  ever  in  history  has  the  chal- 
lenge been  a  greater  one.  Reactionary  Com- 
munist dictatorship — almost  medieval  in  its 
actions — has  taken  on  a  modem  dress,  and 
the  world  is  threatened  by  its  doctrines  and 
designs. 

How  are  free  governments  responding? 

In  some  Instances,  the  free  nations  of  the 
world — whether  in  the  Americas,  Europe,  or 
In  the  newly  Independent  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa — have  responded  with  clarity  and 
have  thrown  the  challenge  right  back  to  the 
Commimist  dictatorships  of  the  East. 

But  in  other  Instances,  the  frenzy  to  "do" 
something  has  led  to  a  self-imposed  erosion 
of  the  very  Ubertles  that  should  be  defended. 

On  balance,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
free  world — in  terms  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial— has  never  been  greato-.  But  the  chal- 
lenge Itself  U  so  great  that  this  strength 
will  be  tested  again  and  again  in  the  years 
ahead.  If  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
not  to  be  foimd  wanting,  then  this  strength 
must  be  maintained  and  enlarged. 

The  freedoms  about  which  we  have  bem 
writing  have,  for  the  most  part  among  peo- 
ples of  the  West,  been  Inherited  freedoms. 
They  have  become  part  of  the  Western  leg- 
acy handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, refined  and  made  broader  or  altered 
to  meet  some  new  need. 

dejcocract  the  revolution 

What  Is  needed  today  in  the  view  of  many 
free  world  thinkers  is  a  reappraisal  of  these 
freedoms,  to  bolster  the  realization  that 
democracy  is  the  truly  revolutionary  path 
for  mankind. 

Free  governments  have  been  predicated  on 
the  revolutionary  concept  that  the  individ- 
ual counte.  Indee<l.  he  is  the  keystone  of  a 
free  society.  For  society  stakes  its  strength 
and  continuity  on  the  Individual's  resource- 
fulness, his  Intelll^nce,  his  energy,  his  pa- 
tience, and  his  good  will. 

Dictatorship — whether  it  Is  one  of  the 
right  or  the  left^-denies  the  Individual  this 
role  and  stakes  its  survival  on  how  well  the 
individual  is  kept  in  line  with  the  alms  of 
the  state.  Although  Communist  dictator- 
ship may  have  appeal  to  some  of  todays 
emerging  societies,  the  peoples  of  these  new 
countries  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  reac- 
tionary doctrines  o»  communism. 

Is  not  this  contrast  a  vivid  one? 

Yet  mankind  needs  to  understand  more 
deeply  what  the  essential  freedcons  of  de- 
mocracy really  are.  The  free  ah-  of  pollMcal 
liberty,  with  Its  promise  of  economic  and 
social  liberties,  was  gained  for  the  modem 
world  in  the  18th  and  l»th  centuries — based 
on  the  long  heritage  of  England's  struggle 
for  civil  Ubertles  going  as  far  back  as  the 
Magna  Carta  in  1:315. 

the  revolution 

The  American  Revolution  was  part  of  this 
great  struggle.  Tliomas  Jefferson  said  it  was 
•Intended  for  all  mankind."  He  added  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  "was  not  born  with 
saddles  on  their  backs,  for  a  favored  few, 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  by 
the  grace  of  God." 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  leaders  of  nations 
to   understaiKt    tlw   systems    which    derive 
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from  these  freedomB.  The  people  themselves 
should  do  so  also. 

Through  these  centuries  of  struggle  for 
the  democratic  goal,  mankind  has  developed 
a  considerable  feeling  of  the  dignity  and  in- 
trinsic importance  of  the  individual. 

The  struggfi  to  develop  and  maintain 
these  freedoms  has  been  a  worldwide 
struggle.  The  United  States  did  not  in- 
vent them;  in  large  measure,  it  inherited 
them  and  then  refined  them  to  meet  Its 
own  needs.  The  new  nations  of  the  world 
are  benefactors  of  this  long  struggle  to 
define,  achieve,  and  maintain  these  liberties. 

Probaljly  the  most  heartening  aspect  of 
all  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  example  of 
free  government  has  become  a  model  in 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  and  the  older  but  sometimes  Ill-devel- 
oped democracies  of  Latin  America. 

National  independence  does  not  auto- 
matically Insure  freedom.  Indeed,  the 
temptation  to  dictate  Is  always  present.  But 
Independence  does  offer  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  freedom — and  the  new  nations  of 
the  world  have  been  following  this  course 
with  remarkable  achievement. 

ONCK-SUBJECT     PEOPLES 

In  these  areas  where  once-subject  people 
are  learning  to  govern  themselves,  the  real 
need  is  the  promotlpn  of  a  love  of  liberty 
and  its  essential  responsibilities. 

Dictatorship  is  clearly  bent  on  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  lapses  in  democratic  practice 
and  performance.  And  dictatorship,  when 
not  faced  with  valid  opposition,  will  advance. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Commu- 
nist system,  as  it  embraces  a  not-so-mono- 
llthlc  structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Conununist  China  and  their  various  satel- 
lites, is  a  working,  dynamic  system,  albeit  a 
reactionary  one. 

That  the  Communist  system  has  existed 
and  grown  over  the  past  40  years  should 
Indicate  the  power  that  exists  behind  the 
so-called  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Communism  has  made  a  mark  for  itself. 
and  any  attempt  to  hide  or  dismiss  this  fact 
would  be  a  mistake.  ^ 

PROPS     NEEDED 

Equally  wrong  would  be  an  attempt  to 
say  that  It  Is  an  entirely  viable  and  work- 
able system.  It  requires  props — the  mili- 
tancy of  the  Communists  and  their  efforts 
at  maintaining  monollthlcity  clearly  indi- 
cate this. 

The  Conununlsts  argue  that  the  free  gov- 
ernments, with  their  variant  systems  of  cap- 
italism and  their  social  structures,  have  not 
brought  about  economic  and  social  Justice, 
along  with  material  progress.  But  the  Com- 
munist argument  Is  anachronistic.  It  is  an 
argument  that  had  some,  but  not  complete 
merit  in  1860.  Moreover  the  world  has  un- 
dergone social  and  economic  revolutions  in 
the  past  100  years — so  basically  altering  the 
nat\ire  of  society  across  the  globe. 

The  Western  democracies  have  changed  a 
great  deal  in  the  course  of  the  20th  century. 
They  are  not  so  callow,  so  harsh,  as  they 
seemed  to  many  to  be  in  the  earlier  era  when 
many  of  the  liberal  thinkers  of  the  West 
looked  for  other  panaceas  for  the  social  ills 
of  modern  society. 

Many  who  flirted  with  communism  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's  and  who  have  since  re- 
jected these  flirtations  did  so  because  com- 
munism seemed  to  offer  a  breath  of  fresh 
air. 

In  bold  and  careful  afterthought,  many 
of  these  Individuals  came  to  realize  that 
conununlsm — seeming  to  be  revolutionary 
on  the  surface — was  in  fact  very  reactionary. 

Communism's  reactionary  canons  were  not 
as  apparent  then  as  they  are  today.  And 
the  threat  of  communisn:!  looms  large. 

CHAIXZNGE    CLEAR 

The  free  governments  of  Europe,  of  Africa, 
of  Asia,  of  Australasia,  and  of  the  Americas 
have  a  challenge  before  them. 


The  liberties  of  the  free  governments  are 
not  playthings.  They  are  living,  vital, 
meaningful  items  which  must  be  constantly 
earned  and  won  by  Individuals  who  are  cog- 
nizant of  freedom's  price. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  an  Indi- 
vidual may  take  part  In  the  struggle.  Here 
are  a  representative  few: 

Study  the  news  of  the  day.  Inform  one- 
self about  developments  at  home,  in  his 
nation,  and  overseas.  Take  one  issue,  for 
example,  and  read  all  there  is  about  this  one 
topic.  Once  adequately  informed,  go  on  to 
another  topic. 

If  you  haven't  done  so  recently,  why  not 
read  such  basic  documents  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  If  you  are  English — or  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  if  you  are  American — 
or  your  own  nation's  constitution.  In 
other  words,  infCHrm  yourself  on  yo\ir  basic 
guarantees. 

Abk  yourself:  are  these  guarantees  being 
fully  exercised?  Are  they  meeting  the 
needs  of  today?  If  not,  what  can  be  done 
about  it? 

Let  your  views  be  heard.  Think  them 
through  carefully,  then  air  them  through 
letters  to  a  President  or  a  Prime  Minister, 
to  a  Congressman  or  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  a  newspaper. 

At  balloting  time,  exercise  the  basic  right 
and  responsibility  of  an  individual  in  a  free 
society;  vote  responsibly.  Note  the  last  word. 
Irresponsible  voting  may  be  Just  as  bad  for 
society  as  failure  to  vote.  Note  the  candi- 
dates, their  backgrounds,  their  past  per- 
formances, their  allegiances,  their  present 
stands — and  then  vote  for  the  one  that  ap- 
pears to  most  nearly  All  the  need  of  society 
at  this  moment.  One  candidate  may  be 
more  personally  appealing  for  a  host  of  rea- 
sons, but  he  may  not  appear  on  honest 
reflection  to  offer  as  much  for  yoiu-  nation 
as  another.  If  so,  make  the  assessment  and 
vote  for  the  man  offering  the  most  good 
for  society. 

Reevaluate  your  position  regularly. 
Recognize  that  free  government  demands 
much  from  its  adherents,  including  the  ad- 
mission of  a  wrong  position  and  the  altering 
of  that  position  as  the  recognition  dawns. 

See  to  it  that  in  zealously  protecting  your 
own  rights  and  freedoms,  you  do  not  In- 
fringe those  of  another.  Freedoms  are  basic, 
but  they  carry  with  them  responsibilities  of 
equally  basic  importance. 

MAKE     TOUR     OWN    LIST 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  an 
individual  can  work  to  develop  his  Nation's 
freedoms.  Make  your  own  list,  and  then  do 
something  with  it. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  President  Kennedy 
on  this  point  are  most  pertinent.  He  said 
in  1961  that  the  central  purpose  of  the  Unit- 
ed S^tes  is  "the  survival  and  success  of  lib- 
erty" around  the  world.  Isn't  that  the  pur- 
pose of  freemen  everywhere? 

"Let  every  nation  know  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,"  the  President  said,  "that  we 
shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardships,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success 
of  liberty." 

Former  President  Elsenhower  said  It  this 
way: 

"We  do  not  urge  emulation  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  know  that  human  beings, 
sacred  in  the  sight  of  God.  and  more  majestic 
than  any  institution  that  they  create,  will  in 
the  long  sweep  of  history  never  be  content 
with  any  form  of  slavery  or  coercion." 

Most  i>eople  in  most  parts  of  the  world  are 
flrmly  conunltted  in  their  own  minds  to  the 
broad  notions  of  freedom. 

It  is  In  the  articulation  of  these  broad 
notions  that  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
and  Western  Europe  have  led  the  way.  But 
the  whole  world  is  fast  moving  to  make  these 
notions  very  real  things.  This  is  the  story 
of  the  mld-20th  century. 


U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  made  the  real  distinction 
between  free  governments  and  dictatorships, 
when  he  said: 

"Democracy  takes  into  account  the  factor 
to  which  communism  seems  to  be  invincibly 
obtuse :  the  unsearchable  depths  of  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man,  who  will  forever  thwart 
the  attempts  of  dogma  and  Ideology  to  pre- 
dict him  or  to  hem  him  In." 

That  Is  the  strength  of  free  government. 


DR.  FREDERICK  BROWN  HARRIS, 
CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  as  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  a  spiritual  leader  who  has 
come  to  mean  so  much  to  so  many  of 
us — Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  His 
spiritual  leadership  is  recognized  far  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  Senate,  as  was 
evidenced  recently  by  the  fact  that 
American  University  in  Washington 
granted  him  an  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  letters,  and  Indiana  Technical 
College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  awarded  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  sacred 
literature. 

I  asked  Dr.  Harris  to  provide  me  with 
copies  of  those  citations,  because  we  all 
know  him  to  be  a  very  modest  man. 
The  citations  themselves  ought  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  Congressional  Record. 
They  are  highly  complimentary  to  Dr. 
Harris,  and  deservedly  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tation from  the  American  University  at 
the  time  Dr.  Harris  was  awarded  his 
honorary  doctor  of  letlers  degree,  and 
the  citation  from  Indiana  Technical  Col- 
lege, Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  at  the  time  Dr. 
Harris  was  awarded  his  doctor  of  sacred 
literature  degree,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honorary    Doctor    or    Lxtters    Conitrred 

Upon  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris  by  the 

Amftrican  UNiviRsrrr,  June  10.  1962 

Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain  of   the 

U.S.  Senate,  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 

degrees  you  won  at  Dickinson  College  and 

Drew    University   were    the    threshold    of    a 

distinguished  half  century  In  the  Christian 

ministry,  for  which  this   university  honors 

you  this  evening. 

You  have  brought  to  your  profession  pro- 
found Insight,  unusual  literary  gifts,  and  the 
highest  principles  of  scholarship  and  devo- 
tion. You  have  won  the  affection  of  people 
everywhere  and  the  confidence  of  generations 
of  statesmen  at  home  and  abroad. 

Demonstrating  that  prayer  transcends  po- 
litical differences,  that  faith  is  an  Indis- 
pensable foundation  of  freedom,  you  have 
strengthened  the  spirits  of  thousands 
through  inspiring  sermons,  prayers,  and 
essays. 

Just  as  the  Freedoms  Foundation  has  cited 
you  as  "truly  one  who  desires  freedom  for 
all  under  God.  and  asks  nothing  for  himself." 
so  the  American  University  recognizes  you 
as  one  who  lives  the  word  he  preaches,  who 
does  the  truth  he  eloquently  proclaims.  It 
is  our  wish,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  you 
this  honorary  degree. 

By  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  University  and  by  the  board  of 
trustees  delegated  to  me,  I  confer  upon  you 


the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  and 
Invest  you  with  the  hood  appropriate  to  this 
degree. 

CrtATIOK  BY  TH«  IMIHANA  TBCHNICAL  COLLBCK, 

Fort  Waynr,  Im.,  June,  16,  1962 
Dean  Young.  Mr.  President.  I  am  privileged 
to  present  for  an  honorary  degree  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  who  baa  devoted  his  UXe  to 
knowing  and  loving  his  Ood.  as  evidenced  by 
his  graduation  from  Pennington  Seminary, 
from  Dickinson  College,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  reoelved  the  bachelor 
of  arts  degree,  the  master  of  arts,  and  the 
doctor  of  divinity:  who  has  moreover  devoted 
his  life  to  serving  his  Ood  through  service 
to  His  creatures  in  -he  Methodist  ministry, 
as  National  Chaplain  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion and  of  the  VS.  Senate  from  1942  to  1946 
and  since  1949;  and  who  has  assUted  others 
in  knowing,  loving,  and  serving  God  through 
his  authorship  of  8<>veral  books,  including 
four  volumes  of  Senate  Prayers  and  a  weekly 
syndicated  editorial;  for  his  wisdom  and 
charity  displayed  In  his  life  and  work. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris  Is  presented  to  you 
for  the  degree,  doctor  of  sacred  literature. 

President  Kexne.  Dr.  Harris,  because  you 
have  served  your  God  as  well  as  your  coim- 
try;  because  you  have  spoken  fearlessly  in 
the  councils  of  the  (,Teat;  because  you  have 
ministered  humbly  to  the  needs  of  the  lowly; 
because  you  have  fought  stanchly  to  pre- 
serve freedom — a  most  precious,  fragile,  and 
divine  gift — and  be<'ause  you  have  written 
movingly  to  help  finite  tiian  undersund  his 
infinite  God: 

Therefore,  Indiana  Technical  College,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  commit- 
tee, with  the  approval  of  Its  board  of  tnistees. 
Is  honored  to  pay  ti-lt)Ute  to  you  and,  through 
the  authority  in  It  vested  by  the  SUte  of 
Indiana,  confers  upon  you  the  degree,  doctor 
of  sacred  Uteratxire  (honorU  causa)  with  all 
of  the  rights,  titles,  privileges,  and  obliga- 
tions api>ertalnlng  thereto. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  appraisal  of  the  Sen- 
ate prayers  of  Dr.  Harris  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Washington  Cathedral,  who, 
I  understand.  Is  himself  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  reading  a  number  of  your  prayers,  I 
can  think  of  no  words  that  could  have  given 
so  beautifully  and  effectively  that  dally  guid- 
ance and  Inspiration  which  Is  constantly 
needed  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
way  in  which  your  prayers  combine  rever- 
ent beauty  of  phrasoology  with  the  expres- 
sion of  thoughts  that  are  instructive  and 
uplifting  is  truly  remarkable.  Some  of  them 
have  a  quality  which  reminds  me  of  certain 
of  the  prayers  and  collects  in  the  Roman 
missal  and  in  the  Episcopal  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  They  are  universal  in  the 
thoughts  which  thej  express  and  deserve  a 
permanent  place  In  a  t>ook  of  devotions  that 
should  be  helpful  U.  an  unlimited  number 
of  people. 

(8)     Philip  Hubert  Frohman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  asked  to  have  the  prayers 
of  the  Senate  Chaplain  published  in  book 
form.  Congress  has  always  acceded  to 
the  request.  In  tJiese  days  when  there 
is  so  much  public  discussion  about  the 
matter  of  prayers,  I  raise  my  voice  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment  the  volumes  of  prayers 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  that  we 
have  been  able  to  distribute  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of  many. 


many  Americans.  The  requests  for  these 
volumes  are  numerous.  The  supply  of 
copies  is  exhausted  each  year.  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
take  note  of  what  I  say  now,  with  a  view 
toward  seeing  to  it  that  an  even  larger 
supply  of  the  volumes  of  prayers  of  the 
Senate  Chaplain  is  made  available  in  the 
next  year.  The  prayers  of  Chaplain 
Harris,  not  only  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
spiritual  philosophy,  deserve  the  widest 
possible  circulation. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
RESPECTINO  PRAYER  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Thomas  Jefferson  expressed 
the  will  of  the  American  majority,  in 
1776,  when  he  included  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  statement  that 
"all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Little  could  Mr.  Jefferson  suspect, 
when  he  penned  that  line,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  Nation's  highest 
court  would  rule  that  a  nondenomina- 
tional  prayer  to  the  Creator,  if  offered 
by  schoolchildren  in  the  public  schools 
of  America  during  class  periods,  is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  June  25  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  sufUciently  appalling  to  disturb  the 
God-fearing  people  of  America,  and  to 
make  us  all  reflect  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  times.  For  what, 
indeed,  can  we  expect  to  happen  next, 
if  this  is  to  be  the  way  things  are  go- 
ing? Following  the  French  Revolution, 
the  atheist  revolutionists  hired  a  chorus 
girl  to  enter  a  church  as  the  "Goddess 
of  Reason,"  and  thereby  defile  the  name 
of  the  Almighty.  Following  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment established  a  giant  museum,  ded- 
icated to  the  promotion  of  atheistic 
beliefs.  The  American  people  were 
shocked  by  both  moves.  So  it  was  in 
those  days.  But  what  about  today? 
Can  it  be  that  we,  too,  are  ready  now 
to  embrace  the  foul  concept  of  atheism? 
It  is  hard  to  believe,  but,  then,  what  are 
the  facts  of  the  matter?  Are  we  not, 
in  consequence  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  schoolroom  prayer,  actually 
limited  in  teaching  our  children  the 
value  of  God?  And  is  this  not,  in  fact, 
a  first  step  on  the  road  to  promoting 
atheistic  belief? 

In  reading  through  the  Court  decision 
on  school  prayer.  I  am  astonished  by  the 
empty  arguments  set  fortih  by  the  ma- 
jority as  opposed  to  the  lucid  opinion 
recorded  by  Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart, 
the  lone  dissenter.  In  answering  the 
argiunents  of  the  majority.  Justice 
Stewart  did  not  see  fit  to  engage  in  de- 
bate over  matters  of  ancient  history.  As 
he  put  it:  "What  is  relevant  to  the  issue 
here  is  not  the  history  of  an  established 
church  In  16th-century  England  or  in 
18th-century  America,  but  the  history 
of  the  religious  traditions  of  our  people, 
reflected  in  countless  practices  of  the 
institutions  and  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment." 
To  that,  I  would  say,  "Amen." 


So  this  is  Indeed  the  crux  of  the  is- 
sue— the  religious  traditions  of  our 
people. 

Wherever  one  may  go  in  this  great 
National  City,  he  is  constantly  reminded 
of  the  strong  spiritual  awareness  of  our 
forefathers  who  wrote  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, who  built  the  schools  and 
churches,  who  hewed  the  forests,  dredged 
the  rivers  and  the  harbors,  fought  the 
savages,  and  created  a  republic. 

In  no  other  place  in  the  United 
States  are  there  so  many,  and  such 
varied  official  evidences  of  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  God  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment as  there  are  in  Washington. 

Let  us  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  re- 
minders in  Washington  that  reaffirm  the 
proposition  that  our  country  is  founded 
on  religious  principles.  The  continuance 
of  freedom  depends  on  our  restoring  the 
same  spiritual  consciousness  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  today  that 
made  possible  these  monuments  and 
tributes  of  the  past. 

A  visitor  entering  Washington  by  train 
sees  the  words  of  Christ  prominently 
inscribed  above  the  main  arch  leading 
into  Union  Station.  Here  at  the  very 
entrance  to  the  seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  the  words: 

truth    shall    make    you    free    (John 


The 
8:  32) 


Nearby  is  another  inscription  cut  into 
enduring  stone,  the  words  from  the 
Eighth  Psalm  of  the  Old  Testament: 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

A  third  inscription  reiterates  the 
spiritual  theme: 

L«t  all  the  end  thou  almest  at  be  thy 
country's,   thy   Oods,   and   truth's. 

All  three  inscriptions  acknowledge  the 
dependence  of  our  Republic  upon  the 
guiding  hand  of  Almighty  God. 

ON    CAPITOL    HILL 

Throughout  the  majestic  Capital  City 
similar  inscriptions  testify  to  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  our  forefathers.  ^  the 
Capitol  we  find,  prominently  displayed 
for  all  to  see,  the  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  4:7: 

wisdom  is  the  principal  thing:  therefore 
get  wisdom,  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  \ux- 
derstanding. 

The  Visitor  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
may  see  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  reminds  each  American  of 
his  responsibility  to  his  Maker.    It  reads : 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  Justly  and  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  Ood?    (Mlcah6:8.) 

Another  Scriptural  quotation  promi- 
nently  displayed  in  the  lawmakers'  li- 
brary preserves  the  Psalmist's  acknowl- 
edgment that  all  nature  reflects  the 
order  and  beauty  of  the  Creator. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  and 
the     firmament     showeth     ms     handiwork 

(Psalms  19:  1). 

« 

Underneath  the  statue  of  History  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  are  Tennyson's 
prophetic  lines: 

One  God.  one  law.  one  element 

And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
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Additional  proof  that  American  na- 
tional life  \&  God-centered  comes  from 
this  Library  of  Congress'  inscription: 

The  light  shlneth  In  the  darkness,  and  the 
dEU-kness  comprehendeth  It  not  (John  1:  S). 

On  the  east  hall  of  the  second  floor 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  an  anony- 
mous inscription  assures  all  Americans 
that  they  do  not  work  alone — "For  a  web 
begun  God  sends  thread." 

One  of  the  most  hallowed  documents 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  It  contains  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  Government,  accord- 
ing to  which  God  is  the  source  of  our 
rights.  The  original  document  can  be 
seen  by  Americans  visiting  in  Washing- 
ton from  throughout  the  50  States  of  the 
Union. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  and  beauti- 
ful sights  in  the  Capital  City  is  the 
Washington  Monument  rising  above  the 
city.  When  it  was  being  built,  citizens 
and  organizations  were  permitted  to  do- 
nate blocks  of  stone  containing  inscrip- 
tions and  appropriate  quotations.  Start- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  monument,  one 
may  read  three  Biblical  quotations  on  the 
24th  landing.  One.  donated  by  the 
Methodist  Church  of  New  York,  reads: 

The  memory  of  the  Jxist  is  blessed.  (Prov- 
erbs 10:  7.) 

The  Sunday  School  children  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Philadelphia  con- 
tributed a  stone  bearing  the  inscription : 

Train  up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  Is  old.  he  will  not  depart  from 
It.     (Proverbs  22:  6  ) 

The  third  stone  bears  these  words  of 
Christ: 

Suffer  the  little  chUdren  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not.  for  of  such  U  the  king- 
dom of  heaTen.    (Luke  18:  18.) 

Twice  in  the  monument  appear  the 
words: 

Holiness  to  the  Lord.    (Exodus  28:  36.) 

One  of  the  stones  was  given  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Free  Masons  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  donor  of  the  second 
stone  is  anonymous. 

Among  many  similar  expressions 
throughout  the  Monument,  we  find  this 
one  from  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va.,  on 
the  18th  landing: 

Tuum  nos  sumus  nxonumeutum.  We  are 
Thy  monument. 

The  city  of  Boston  placed  a  stone  slab 
on  the  15th  landing,  on  which  appear  the 
words : 

Sicut    patrlbus   sit  Deus   nobis.     As    God 

was  to  our  futhers,  may  He  be  unto  us. 

Baltimore's  contribution,  at  the  12th 
level,  reads: 

May  heaven  to  this  Union  its  beneficence. 

The  Indiana  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  con- 
tributed a  stone  on  the  sixth  landing 
which  reads: 

In  God  We  Trust. 

The  United  Sons  of  America  provided 
a  stone  bearing  the  inscription : 
God  and  Nature's  land. 

Near  the  Washington  Monument  is  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Nation's  tribute 


to  Its  martyred  Civil  War  President. 
This  massive  shrine  pays  homage  to  the 
greatness  of  a  simple  and  heroic  man 
whose  very  life  was  offered  on  the  altar 
of  liberty.  The  gentleness,  power,  and 
determination  of  Lincoln  come  to  us 
clearly  through  the  features  chiseled  in 
granite  by  the  sculptor.  We  can  almost 
hear  Lincoln  s];>eak  the  words  which  are 
cut  into  the  wall  by  his  side: 

That  this  Nation  under  God.  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address,  the 
great  President  made  use  of  the  words 
"God,"  "Bible."  "prayer,"  "providence."" 
"Almighty.  ■  and  'divine  attributes." 

Then  his  address  continues: 

As  was  said  3,000  years  ago  so  It  still  must 
be  said.  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true 
and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orfkhan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial, which  stands  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Tidal  Basin,  are  inscribed  Jeffer- 
son's words: 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. 

On  a  panel  near  the  statue  we  find 
in  Jefferson's  words  a  forceful  arid  ex- 
plicit warning  that  to  remove  (jod  from 
this  country  will  destroy  it.  Here  he 
says: 

God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secure  when 
we  have  removed  a  conviction  that  these 
liberties  are  the  gift  of  Cod?  Indeed  I  trem- 
ble for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  Is 
just,  that  his  ^stlce  cannot  sleep  forever. 
Commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  des- 
potism. Nothing  is  more  certainly  written 
in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
are  to  be  free.  Establish  the  law  for  educat- 
ing the  common  people.  This  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  to  effect  and  ou  a  general 
plan. 

Jefferson  foresaw  that  time  would 
change  conditions  in  this  country,  but  he 
believed  in  the  unchanging  truth  which 
would  persist  through  any  age.  He  held 
that  the  dignity  of  man  came  not  from 
man  himself,  but  from  God.  His  me- 
morial in  our  Nation's  Capital  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  respect  for  men  is 
based  upon  his  close  affinity  with  God. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  fact 
that  Washington.  Jefferson,  Lincoln — 
the  giants  of  America — had  this  in  com- 
mon: They  all  paid  repeated  public 
tribute  to  this  Nation's  dependence  upon 
God. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1787,  stood  to  his 
feet  one  day,  the  oldest  man  in  that  il- 
lustrious gathering,  and  addressed  the 
chair,  in  which  sat  General  George 
Washington.    Franklin  said: 

sir,  I  have  lived  a  long  time;  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  that  God  still  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.    If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 


without  our  Father's  notice,  is  It  possible 
that  we  can  build  an  empire  without  our 
Father's  aid?  I  believe  the  Sacred  Writings, 
which  say  that:  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain   that  build  it. 

Franklin  went  on  to  move  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  clergy  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings  from  day  to  day. 
that  they  might  Invoke  the  wisdom  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Father  of  Lights: 
"Else,""  he  said,  "we  shall  succeed  no  l)et- 
ter  than  did  the  builders  of  BabeL" 

Here  was  a  real  man;  here  was  a 
statesman;  here  was  an  inventor;  here 
was  a  philosopher;  a  man  who  had 
served  his  country;  a  wtse  man  who  had 
faith  in  a  higher  power;  who  had  the 
courage  to  express  that  faith. 

Our  country's  truly  great  men — Lin- 
coln, Jefferson,  Washington.  Franklin, 
Wilson.  Robert  E.  Lee.  and  I  need  not 
name  others — these  gigantic  pillars  of 
strength  in  the  structure  of  American 
history  were  men  who  believed  in  a 
Higher  Power,  and  they  had  the  courage 
to  express  that  belief  In  their  words, 
their  writings,  and  their  deeds. 

STjmXMB   C»TmT 

In  the  US  Supreme  Court,  the  highest 
court  in  the  land,  can  be  seen  aunplc  evi- 
dence that  our  courts  are  conducted  ac- 
cording to  belief  in  the  Almighty.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  Supreme  Court  tribunal 
such  phrases  as  "divine  Inspiration." 
"truth,"  "safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the 
people."  "defense  of  human  rights,"  and 
"liberty  and  peace." 

AT   THX    PCNTAOON 

Just  outside  of  Washington  we  find 
the  Pentagon,  the  world's  largest  office 
building,  and  the  center  of  the  American 
armed  services.  Flanking  the  main  en- 
tiance  are  two  signs  which  read:  "Wor- 
ship daily  accordmg  to  your  faith." 

Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish  reli- 
gious services  are  held  at  the  Pentagon, 
and  members  of  the  three  faiths  are 
ui'ged  to  attend. 

The  military  leaders,  too.  recognize  the 
necessity  for  strong  spiritual  training. 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  said : 

This  country  has  many  men  of  science, 
too  few  men  of  God.  It  has  grasped  the 
mystery  of  the  atom,  but  rejected  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

As  a  lifetime  soldier  who  has  seen 
countless  thousands  of  young  Americans 
in  uniform,  he  further  observed: 

This  shocking  apathy  to  the  conditions  of 
their  schools  and  the  stcrUlty  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  responsible  even  today  for  the 
political  Immaturity,  the  economic  Ignorance, 
the  philosophical  indifference,  and  the  spir- 
itual insolvency  of  so  many  young  men. 

MONUMENTS    AND    STATDES 

In  Washington  stands  the  statue  of 
Francis  Asbury.  a  Methodist  bishop  and 
pioneer,  who  died  in  1816.  The  statue, 
erected  with  the  permission  of  Congress 
in  1924,  carries  the  inscription: 

His  continuous  Journeying  through  cities., 
villages  and  settlements  from   1771   to   1816 
greatly  promoted  patriotism,  education,  and 
religion  in  the  American  RepubUc. 

Other  monimients  to  rehgion  include 
those  of  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  given 
by  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  and  a 
statue  of  Saint  Joan  of  Arc,  donated  to 
the  Capital  by  a  French  women's  society. 


The  nuns  who  in  Civil  War  days  at- 
tended the  wounded  and  dying  on  bat- 
tlefields are  commemorated  in  a  Wash- 
ington statue  with  the  inscription: 

They  comforted  the  dying,  nursed  the 
wounded,  carried  hope  to  the  Imprisoned, 
gave  In  His  name  a  drink  of  water  to  the 
thirsty. 

UNKNOWN    aOU»IEK 

Before  leaving  Washington,  the  visitor 
might  make  a  final  stop  at  the  National 
Cemetery,  in  Arlington,  Va.  Here  are 
peaceful  ranks  of  crosses  and  stars  of 
David,  reminding  us  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  given  Its  fallen  men  back  to 
the  God  who  gave  them  life. 

The  Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier  stands 
for  all  those  fallen  in  battle  who  could 
not  be  identified — members  of  all  sects, 
faiths,  and  religions.  And  here,  once 
more,  we  find  the  acknowledgment  of 
God's  divine  power,  in  the  eloquent 
words: 

Here  lies  in  honored  glory,  an  American 
soldier,  known  but  to  God. 

BASIC  AMCKICAN  CONCEPTS 

Inasmuch  as  our  greatest  leaders  have 
shown  no  doubt  about  God's  proper  place 
In  the  American  birthright,  can  we.  In 
our  day,  dare  to  do  less? 

As  we  go  through  Washington,  we 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  tendency 
in  America  during  the  last  few  decades 
to  lose  sight  of  God.  And  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  is  another  milestone  in 
that  long  road,  which  can  lead  only  to 
disaster  for  our  Nation  We.  as  indivi- 
duals, have  been  too  complacent  and 
have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  com- 
plete education  requires  teaching  of  our 
religious  background  as  the  very  essence 
of  true  Americanism.  Can  we  in  con- 
science allow  our  schools  to  drift  away 
from  the  basic  concepts  that  gave  vigor 
and  purpose  to  life  In  this  country? 

These  are  the  religious  traditions  of 
our  people;  and  one  of  the  basic  re- 
ligious concepts  has  been  the  recitation 
of  prayers  in  the  schoolroom,  a  practice 
that  has  done  more  good  than  almost 
any  other  practice  in  the  school,  and 
one  which  never  has  harmed  anyone, 
to  my  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  astonish- 
ing that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
choose  this  moment,  of  all  moments,  to 
come  out  against  schoolroom  prayer,  in- 
asmuch as  the  current  trend  in  schools 
is  back  to  God,  rather  than  away  from 
Him.  || 

This  is  the  case  todfcy  even  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  which  used  to  be 
considered  by  some  people  to  be  the  most 
sophisticated  and  blase,  and  therefore 
thrf  least  devout,  of  institutions. 

It  is  generally  observed  that  in  the 
past  decade,  religion  has  been  return- 
ing to  the  college  campus  at  a  very  riu?id 
rate.  It  is  not  that  the  average  college 
student  has  suddenly  *'got  religion,"  in 
the  emotional  sense;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  intellectually  curious  about  it.  He 
wants  to  know  what  It  is  all  about,  what 
practical  meaning  it  has  for  him,  how 
he  can  use  it.  This  is  an  important 
development,  revealing  the  general  ten- 
dency of  America  to  turn  to  God  in  the 
current  world  crisis,  as  never  before.  It 
is  a  healthy  sign,  a  marvelous  moment. 
It  is  a  moment  at  which  it  would  seem 


proper  to  utilize  the  American  school 
pi-ayer  tradition  in  the  interest  of  in- 
creased religious  understanding.  In- 
stead, however,  the  opposite  is  de- 
manded: that  we  abandon  the  school 
prayer,  once  and  for  all,  for  reasons  al- 
most too  obscure  to  follow. 

The  Court  majority  opinion,  in  this 
instance,  hinges  on  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution,  requiring 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  It 
is  contended  that  for  the  Government  to 
sponsor  a  prayer  is  equivalent  to  having 
the  Government  sponsor  an  official  reli- 
gion, thereby  transgressing  on  the  first 
amendment.  This  contention  was  well 
answered  by  Justice  Stewart,  who  wrote: 

The  Court  has  misapplied  a  great  consti- 
tutional principle.  I  cannot  see  how  an  "of- 
ficial religion"  is  esUblished  by  letting  those 
who  want  to  say  a  prayer  say  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  to  deny  the  wish  of 
these  schoolchildren  to  Join  In  reciting  this 
prayer  is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  in  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

That  was  an  excellent  observation, 
and  one  befitting  the  pen  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  We  must  remember, 
after  all,  that  the  first  amendment  was 
conceived  with  a  specific  purpose  in 
mind.  It  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
state  religion  of  England  had  played  so 
large  a  part  in  British  politics.  This 
was  what  our  Founding  Fathers  wanted 
to  avoid.  But  certainly  the  question  of 
politics  is  not  involved  today.  All  that 
is  involved  is  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  carry  out  a  certain  firmly  established 
tradition,  which  in  no  way  injures  the 
minority.  As  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Court,  before  the  opinion  was  handed 
down,  there  is  no  necessity  for  anyone 
to  participate  in  a  prayer  unless  he 
wants  to  do  so.  Under  the  previous  ar- 
rangement, an  individual  opposed  to  re- 
ligion, as  such,  could  remove  himself 
from  the  classroom,  if  he  wanted  to 
avoid  engaging  in  a  prayer.  As  it  stands 
now,  the  majority  of  the  class  must  de- 
part not  only  the  classroom,  but  also 
the  school  building.  Itself,  in  order  to 
engage  in  prayer,  if  the  majority  wishes 
to  do  so. 

The  irony  of  the  Court  majority 
opinion  is  evident  for  all  to  see.  Every 
day  of  the  judicial  session,  the  Court 
members  themselves  stand  at  attention 
while  one  of  their  ofDclals  invokes  the 
protection  of  God.  Every  day  of  the 
judicial  seJJiion,  the  Court  crier  says, 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this 
honorable  Court."  Both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  open  their 
daily  sessions  with  prayer.  Every  Ameri- 
can President,  from  Washington  to 
Kennedy,  has,  upon  assuming  oflBce, 
asked  the  protection  and  help  of  God. 
None  of  this,  of  couise,  is  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  the  first  amendment, 
requiring  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
church  has  anything  to  do  with  It.  The 
two  cwnponents  involved  are  God  and 
the  State,  not  church  and  state.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  schoolroom 
prayer. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  presence  of 
the  phrase  "one  Nation  under  God, '  in 
the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag." 
Or  consider  the  words,  "In  God  we  trust," 


impressed  upon  our  coins  since  the  year 
1865.  Indeed,  the  connection  between 
God  and  the  United  States  of  America  is 
long  established,  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  majority.  If  we  begin  now  to 
erase  the  connection  between  God  and 
the  school — under  the  pretense  of  pro- 
tecting the  so-called  constitutional  rights 
of  nonbelievers.  will  it  not  be  necessary 
to  go  on  a  little  further,  or  perhaps  a 
great  deal  fmther?  Will  we  not  have 
to  remove  the  name  of  God  from  all  oflB- 
cial  documents,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
nonbelieving  minority? 

This  I  ask  in  all  earnestness.  Is  that 
not  the  next  step?  Once  a  trend  like  this 
is  begun,  is  it  apt  to  stop  at  one  level. 
or  is  it  not  more  Ukely  to  go  on  to  the 
next?  In  my  view,  the  Court  has,  in  the 
name  of  the  first  amendment,  destroyed 
a  right  enjoyed  by  millions,  without,  in 
fact,  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  first 
amendment.  If  this  can  happen  once,  it 
can  happen  again,  on  a  broader  scale. 
It  is  therefore  required  that  the  people 
speak  in  protest,  that  the  Court  shall 
know  it  has  wounded  the  national  sense 
of  justice  and  the  national  conscience. 

What  is  the  basis  of  misunderstanding 
here — a  misunderstanding  that  has 
caused  six  out  of  seven  justices  to  vote 
against  a  tradition,  with  so  much  to  be 
said  for  it  and  virtually  nothing  to  say 
against  it? 

The  misunderstanding,  I  think,  is 
summed  up  in  the  lines  from  the  major- 
ity opinion  defending  the  action  of  the 
Court,  as  follows: 

It  Is  neither  sacrUeglous  nor  antlrellglous 
to  say  that  each  separate  government  should 
stay  out  of  the  business  of  writing  or  sanc- 
tioning oflUclal  prayers  and  leave  that  purely 
religious  function  to  the  people  themselves. 

That,  then,  is  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  Court:  To  allow  the  people  to  set- 
tle the  matter  themselves,  without  out- 
side interference.  Well,  as  I  see  it,  the 
Court  has.  itself,  become,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  chief  example  of  outside  in- 
terference, as  opposed  to  the  State 
government. 

Clearly,  thei*e  are  differences  of  reli- 
gious opinion  in  all  localities,  which  have 
to  be  ironed  out  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  New  York  State,  the  ironing  out  was 
rather  well  handled,  I  think,  for  in  the 
end,  the  State  board  of  regents  adopted 
a  prayer  which,  by  rights,  should  have 
satisfied  everybody.  It  played  no  favor- 
ites, and  honored  only  God.  And  yet,  it 
was  this  prayer  that  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  pursued  by  those  who 
would  be  satisfied  cmly  if  there  were  no 
prayer  at  all.  Compromise  had  been  of- 
fered, as  I  see  it,  by  the  board  of  regents 
action,  permitting  construction  of  a  non- 
sectarian  prayer  But  the  compromise 
was  spurned,  and  they  who  spurned  it 
have  been  rewarded  for  their  action  by 
an  extraordinary  opinion,  handed  down 
by  the  highest  Court  in  the  land.  Had 
the  Court  firmly  believed,  as  It  professes 
to  believe,  it  is  best  to  permit  the  per- 
sons involved  to  settle  this  kind  of  ques- 
tion without  outside  interference,  why, 
then,  did  the  Court  become  involved? 
For  in  so  doing,  it  overruled  what  is  ob- 
viously the  majority  opinion  of  the  per- 
sons involved,  and  did  so  as  an  agent  of 
outside  opinion. 
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In  all  respects,  the  Court  action  seems 
to  me  erroneous.  It  seeks  to  protect  the 
Nation  from  the  effects  of  a  problem 
that  is  not  involved — the  association  of 
church  and  state:  it  tramples  upon  a 
tradition  that  is  altogether  praise- 
worthy— the  Sissociation  of  God  8md 
state:  it  impedes  the  spread  of  religious 
instruction,  which  is  more  vital  in  this 
era  than  any  other:  it  is  inconsistent 
with  its  own  professed  designs,  with  re- 
spect to  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  people  and  the  Government. 

Moreover,  it  amounts  to  a  violent  re- 
vision of  American  tradition,  in  an  area 
where  the  need  for  revision  is  highly 
questionable.  If  it  were  different — if 
there  were  many  schoolchildren  suffer- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  previous  arrange- 
ment— if  there  were,  in  fact,  anything 
involved  other  than  a  vague  and  contro- 
versial interpretation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, I,  for  one,  would  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  Court  decision  as  justifiable,  as 
a  means  of  settling  a  critical  problem. 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  the 
case  is  quite  the  other  way  around. 
Heretofore,  the  problem  was  negligible, 
except  in  the  minds  of  an  infinitesimal 
minority.  Now,  however,  a  problem  exists 
on  a  major  scale:  the  problem  of  an 
overwhelming  majority,  denied  the  right 
to  practice  an  important  ritual  to  which 
it  has  become  accustomed  over  a  period 
of  decades  and  decades  and  decades. 
The  religious  traditions  of  a  people  can- 
not be  treated  lightly  in  a  republic  any 
more  than  they  can  in  a  state  controlled 
by  force  and  terror.  If  I  understand  the 
public  sentiment,  the  Court  decision  with 
resi)ect  to  the  school  prayer  is  wholly 
imacceptable — not  to  just  a  few,  but  to 
the  great  mass  of  Americans.  Indeed, 
the  public  resentment  over  this  issue  is 
very  likely  to  swell  up  and  burst  forth  in 
wrathful  expression  of  outrage  and  In- 
dignation, and  it  should.  As  the  Court 
majority  opinion  observed,  in  one  of  its 
few  moments  of  lucidity,  the  people  must 
be  allowed  to  settle  for  themselves  all 
questions  of  religious  tradition.  And,  as 
the  Court  so  disastrously  has  failed  to 
imderstand,  the  people  do  not  recognize 
the  Court  as  the  agent  of  the  people,  in 
this  instance. 

The  people  do  not  Involve  themselves 
in  the  wild  and  rambling  reasoning  ap- 
parent in  this  decision.  They  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  wander  back  into  English  his- 
tory, to  dig  up  feeble  comparisons  in  the 
matter  of  religious  controversy.  Theirs 
is  a  more  solid  kind  of  reasoning.  They 
know  what  they  enjoy  doing  and  they  be- 
lieve that  they  should  not  be  prevented 
from  doing  that  which  they  MVjoy.  ex- 
cept when  their  satisfaction  collides  with 
the  interest  of  others,  to  the  detriment 
of  others.  And  where — they  will  now 
want  to  know — was  the  crime  in  what 
they  were  doing?  Where  was  the  detri- 
ment to  others?  And  were  they  not  sup- 
ported in  their  past  course  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  itself,  which  ruled  in  1952, 
that  "we  are  a  religious  people  whose 
institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
Being." 

I  contend,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  instance  has  acted 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
facts  involved.  I  recommend  that  the 
Court  reconsider  its  action  in  the  light  of 


what  is  certain  to  be  a  tWal  wave  of 
public  protest. 

I  recall  a  case  which  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  a  number  of  years  ago, 
which  also  involved  the  question  of 
school  room  ritual  and  majority  and 
minority  rights.  On  that  occasion,  those 
^ho  brought  the  suit  were  the  members 
of  a  religious  sect  who  were  opposed  to 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  In 
its  initial  decision,  the  Court  swept  aside 
minority  rights,  to  order  the  children  to 
take  the  oath.  Some  time  later,  the 
Court,  upon  reconsidering  the  case,  re- 
versed itself,  to  declare  that  the  children 
need  not  engage  in  the  flag  ceremonies  if 
their  religious  principles  were  thereby 
damaged  in  any  way. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  Court  on 
that  occasion  did  not  conclude  that  a 
ritual  should  be  abandoned  merely  be- 
cause a  small  minority  was  opposed  to  it. 
Instead,  as  it  should  have  done  with  re- 
spect to  prayer  in  the  public  schoolroom. 
the  Court  granted  the  minority  the  right 
to  abstain  from  participation  in  the 
ritual. 

In  any  event,  there,  at  least,  was  a 
Court  which  could  admit  that  it  had 
made  a  mistake.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  Court — although  I  doubt  it  will 
do  so — will  also  be  able  to  make  such  an 
admission:  for,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  It 
has  blundered  in  an  area  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Nation.  Blunders  can  be 
forgiven,  if  they  are  rectified,  and  if  {he 
Court  will  reverse  Itself  in  this  case  the 
people  will,  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  for- 
give and  to  forget.  Should  the  Court  re- 
fuse to  yield  in  this  regard,  what  then? 
Only  time  will  tell— time  and  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  who  have  their 
own  notions  about  the  meaning  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Court  decision  stands  it 
may  be  necessary — I  believe  that  it  will 
be  necessary — to  alter  the  Constitution, 
to  reestablish  the  right  heretofore  hon- 
ored above  most  others,  certainly,  by  a 
people  to  whom  respect  for  God  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  sentiment. 

Mr.  President,  Tolstoy  once  wrote  a 
story  entitled  "What  Shall  It  Profit?" 
In  this  story  he  told  of  the  experiences 
of  a  certain  young  man  who  had  land 
hunger.  He  added  land  to  land  and  he 
added  farm  to  farm,  but  he  could  never 
get  enough.  His  father  died  and  left  to 
the  young  man  all  of  his  great  estate,  but 
the  3"3ung  man  was  still  not  satisfied. 
He  would  lie  awake  at  night  scheming 
as  to  how  he  might  Increase  his  already 
great  possessions. 

One  day  there  stood  In  his  presence  a 
stranger,  in  whose  countenance  could  be 
seen  authority  and  power.  The  stranger 
seemed  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  very 
inner  chambers  of  the  yoimg  man's 
heart.  He  knew  what  the  yoimg  man 
wanted.  He  told  the  young  man  that  he 
could  have  all  the  land  he  could  cover 
in  a  day  for  a  thousand  rubles.  He  point- 
ed to  the  grave  of  the  yoxmg  man's 
father,  and  he  said.  "TTiat  Is  the  spot  to 
which  you  must  return."  He  told  the 
young  man  that  he  could  have  aH  the 
land  he  could  encompass  within  a  day, 
if  he  were  back  by  sunset. 

So  the  yoxmg  man  in  Tolstoy's  story 
started  off  at  simrlse  to  g^  at  last 
enough  land.     Removing  his  hat  and 


coat,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  his 
wife  and  children ,  he  launched  out  upon 
his  undertaking.  He  started  leisurely 
enough.  His  original  plan  was  to  cover 
a  plot  of  ground  0  miles  square.  But 
after  he  had  walked  the  first  6  miles  he 
paused.  He  looked  to  the  left  and  he 
looked  to  the  right.  Never  in  his  life- 
time had  he  seen  land  like  that  land. 
He  stooped  and  picked  up  a  handful  of 
soil,  and  let  it  slip  from  his  fingers. 
Never  before  had  he  seen  soil  so  rich. 
So  he  decided  to  walk  3  more  miles. 
Then  he  walked  3  more  miles.  And  then 
he  walked  3  more  miles,  imtll  he  had 
covered  a  distance  of  15  miles  before  he 
turned  upon  the  second  side. 

He  had  covered  the  second  side,  a  total 
distance  of  30  miles,  just  as  the  sun 
crossed  the  meridian.  He  came  upon  an 
old  man  drinking  water  from  a  spring, 
but  he  hurriedly  brushed  the  old  man's 
cup  aside,  and  in  his  hunger  for  land 
pressed  on.  All  through  the  long  after- 
noon he  constantly  accelerated  his  pace, 
fearful  at  last  that  he  might  have  under- 
taken too  much  and  might  lose  it  all  in 
the  end. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  the 
shadows  lengthened,  the  land  became 
less  level,  and  his  feet  were  bruised  upon 
the  stones.  Time  and  time  again  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  He  was  bruised.  His  flech 
was  torn  and  bleeding.  .Time  and  time 
again  be  would  lift  himself  to  his  feet 
and  struggle  on.  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
and  across  the  streams. 

Finally,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  he  was 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  goal.  He  made 
his  way  painfully  and  tortuously,  inch 
by  inch,  crawling  upon  the  ground. 
Every  muscle  and  every  nerve  in  his  body 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  excniciating  pain. 
The  young  man  could  see  the  dim  face  of 
the  stranger  standing  at  the  grave  of 
his  father.  He  saw  a  cruel,  cynical  smile 
creep  across  the  face  of  the  stranger. 

The  young  man  made  it  at  last.  but. 
as  he  reached  the  starting  point,  the  sun 
went  down  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot. 
The  servants  dug  a  grave  for  him. 

The  stranger  said  to  the  servants.  "I 
promised  him  all  of  the  land  that  be 
could  cover.  You  see  how  much  it  is: 
Six  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide."  With 
that  the  stranger,  who  was  called 
Death,  vanished.  As  he  did  so.  he  said. 
"I  have  kept  my  pledge." 

Tolstoy  told  the  stories  of  many  a  life; 
not  the  life  of  the  very  rich,  necessarily, 
but  of  every  life  in  which  the  love  for 
material  things  shrivels  the  soul  and 
leaves  the  life  a  miserable  failure  at  last. 

Just  as  individuals  have  souls,  nations 
have  souls.  Concentration  upon  the  ma- 
terial things  may  shrivel  the  nation's 
soul  and  reduce  it  to  a  miserable  failure 
in  the  end.  'Something  is  happening  to 
America's  soul.  Somebody  Is  tampering 
with  America's  soul. 

I  leave  It  to  Senators  to  decide  who 
that  somebody  is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  the  decision,  properly  in- 
terpreted,   means    that    schoolchildren 


can  no  longer  say.  undar  either  the  direc- 
tion or  the  guidance  of  teachers,  a 
simple  prayer  which  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  and  asks  that 
snich  Supreme  Being  bless  the  school- 
children, their  teachers,  their  parents, 
and  their  country? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  North  Carolina  we 
hr.vc  had  a  State  song  for  approximately 
a  century  and  a  half.  It  was  \iTitten  by 
one  of  our  great  State  Judges,  William 
Gaston.  This  song,  which  is  entitled 
"Carolina,"  has  been  sung  approximately 
a  century  and  a  half  by  schoolchildren 
of  North  Carolina  under  the  supervision 
of  their  teachers,  who  teach  them  the 
song. 

The  song  has  these  words  In  one  of 
the  stanzas:  I 

Carolina.  Carolina.  heavoA's  blessings  attend 

thee. 
While  we  live  we  will  ciherlBh,  protect,  and 

defend  thee. 

I  Wish  to  ask  the  Senator,  ia  view  of 
'  the  fact  that  the  song  Invokes  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven  upon  North  Carolina, 
does  not  its  singing  in  the  public  schools 
of  my  State  under  the  direction  or  guid- 
■  ance  of  teachers  constitute  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  decision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  my 
opinion,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  preemi- 
nently correct  In  any  event  this  could 
be  the  next  step. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  if  it  is  not  true  that  in 
virtually  all  public  schools  throughout 
the  United  States  schoolchildren  are 
taught  by  their  teachers  to  sing,  at  the 
direction  of  their  teachers,  "America." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  if  there  is  not  a  stanza 
of  "America "  which  states: 
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My  Country  tls  oi  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  Ubcrty. 
or  thee  I  line. 


/ 


Then  the  song  proceeds  to  recognize 
that  our  king  is  God :       | 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  rreedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  ng  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  Klag. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if,  properly  inter- 
preted, the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  in  effect  declare  that  the  first 
amendment  prohibits  schoolcliildren  of 
America  from  singing  the  song  "America" 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
teachers  because  it  recogniaes  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  implores  his  blessing 
upon  our  country? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  my 
judgment,  and  in  the  light  of  this  deci- 
sion, one  would  not  have  to  stretch  the 
imagination  to  any  great  degree  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Supreme  Court  would  so 
construe  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  If  the  quesUon 
were  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution  has 
not  been  a  part  of  the  Oonstitutlon  since 
shortly  after  It  was  snbmitted  to  the 
States  by  the  First  Congress  around 
1790. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  During  aU  the  years  that 
have  intervened,  have  not  the  people  of 
the  UWted  States  given  a  practical  in- 
terpretation to  the  first  amendment, 
which  is  that  the  amendment  permits  the 
saying  by  public  school  children  of  non- 
sectarian  prayers  which  recognize  the 
existence  of  God  and  pray  the  aid  of 
God  to  them  and  to  their  country? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  could  not  be  more  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  a  totally  uimecessary  one? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Indeed 
so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  it 
has  not  been  a  uniform  rule  of  courts 
that  they  will  not  pass  upon  a  consti- 
tutional question  if  they  can  decide  the 
case  on  some  other  basis? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  again  correct.   , 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  the  thought 
that  instead  of  handing  down  a  decision, 
or  even  considering  the  question  that  is 
discussed  In  the  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  dismissed  the  case 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  and 
their  children  were  not  required  to  utter 
the  prayer  and  that  consequently  the 
plaintiffs  had  no  interest  which  enabled 
them  to  challenge  the  constitutionality 
of  the  prayer  which  neither  they  nor 
their  children  were  required  to  make? 
Should  not  the  Court  at  least  have 
taken  that  position  rather  than  to  hand 
down  a  decision  of  the  character  it  did? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
a  very  able  lawyer.  He  once  served  as 
a  member  of  the  highest  State  court  in 
North  Carolina.  He  is  an  eminently 
capable  constitutional  lawyer.  I  believe 
that  what  he  has  said  Is  precise;  and, 
coming  from  him  as  It  has,  I  believe  It 
all  the  more. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  agree  with  me  In  the 
thought  that  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  state  church  or  the  Imposition  of 
taxes  for  the  support  of  religion  and 
the  like,  rather  than  to  prohibit  school- 
children from  being  permitted  to  utter 
prayers  which  recognize  the  existence  of 
God? 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
under  that  impression.  Our  forefathers 
believed  In  the  efficacy  of  prasrer.  They 
had  prayer  in  their  homes.  They  had 
prayers  in  the  schools  of  their  day.  I 
believe  that  what  the  Senator  has  said 
is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  commend  him  upon 
the  excellence  and  eloquence  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  this  most  important  question. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  T  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  on  his  very 
forceful  presentation  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion confronting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today.  To  place  the  discussion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  its  proper 
context,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Rbcoko  at  this  point,  although  I  know 
that  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  Record 
quite  frequently  in  the  past  2  days,  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

Congress  shaU  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  oX  religion,  or  p:ohibltlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Congress  did 
not  make  any  law  prohibiting  the  exer- 
cise of  a  religion  or  the  establishment 
of  a  religion.  Under  that  language  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  humble 
prayer  which  was  uttered  in  the  New 
York  schools  was  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  heard  the  Senator  say  that,  by  its 
ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  ef- 
fect prohibited  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion. Will  the  Senator  elaborate  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    The  de- 
cision, in  effect,  prohibits  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  simply  by  discouraging 
recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  through 
prayer,  in  the  school  classroom.     Chil- 
dren may  continue  to  recite  the  multi- 
plication  table.    They  may   recite   the 
opening  sentences  of  Plato's  "Republic," 
or  the  lines  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost!" 
They  may  recite  Ingersoll's  oration  at  his 
brother's  grave,  or  they  may  speak  elo- 
quently the  sayings  of  Voltaire  or  repeat 
the  words  of  Clarence  Darrow.    They 
may  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  great  paint- 
ers, the  artists,  the  musicians  of  the  ages, 
■niey  may  extoll  the  virtues  of  Napoleon, 
Tamerlane,    or    Genghis    Khan.    They 
may  even  call  the  Lord's  name  in  vain. 
But  now  they  dare  not  recognize,  through 
simple  and  humble  prayer,  the  Giver  <rf 
all  knowledge.  He  who  created  man  In 
His  own  image  and  who  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life.    It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  ruling  inhibits  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.    Anything  that  dis- 
courages or  prohibits  a  simply  worded 
prayer  constitutes  a  deterrent  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.    I  take  the  position 
that  a  prayer  can  be  easily  devised  which 
would  offend  no  religious  denomination 
or  sect,  but  which  would  simply  recog- 
nize the  existence  and  the  supremacy  of 
a  Divine  Being. 

I  take  the  fiulher  position  that  any 
child  whose  parents  object  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  classroom  and  to 
abstain  from  participating  In  the  ren- 
dering of  the  prayer. 

To  permit  a  majority  of  students  In 
a  classroom  to  recognize  through  daily 
prayer  the  presence  of  a  Supreme 
Being— let  that  Supreme  Being  be  Allah, 
let  It  be  Jehovah,  let  it  be  God — cannot 
rightly  be  termed  in  contravention  of  the 
first  amendment,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  America  mil- 
lions of  little  pieces  of  human  clay.  The 
earliest  thoughts  that  are  Inculcated  in- 
to minds  of  these  little  ones  are  the  last- 
ing thoughts  which  go  with  them 
through  life. 

I  took  a  piece  of  plaetlc  clay 
And  idly  fashioned  it  one  day 
And  as  my  fingers  pressed  It  stUl       * 
It  moved  and  yielded  to  my  wllL 

I  came  again  when  days  were  past. 
The  bit  of  clay  was  hard  at  last. 
The  form  I  gave  It,  It  stlU  bore. 
And  I  could  change  that  form  no  more. 
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I  took  a  piece  of  living  clay 
And  gently  formed  It  day  by  day, 
And  molded  with  my  power  and  art 
A  foung  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart. 

I  came  again  when  years  were  gone, 
He  was  a  man  I  looked  upon. 
He  still  that  early  impress  wore. 
And   I  could   change   him   nevermore. 

I  maintain  that  if  we  hope  to  preserve 
this  Republic,  the  leaders  of  tomorrow — 
whether  they  be  miners,  fanners,  teach- 
ers, or  lawyers — must  be  men  and  women 
who  believe  in  God.  Whatever  their 
denomination,  whatever  their  particular 
faith  is  of  little  moment  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But,  it  is  vital  that  our  fu- 
ture citizens  bebeve  that  there  is  a  higher 
power  than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  there  is  a  higher 
power  than  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  that  higher 
power  governs  the  destinies  of  men  and 
nations.  However,  "as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  is  inclined."  Unless  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  day  are  taught  to  rev- 
erence God.  they  are  not  likely  to  revere 
Him  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sown  the  wind. 
The  reaping  of  the  whirlwind  will  follow 
as  night  follows  day. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  very 
fine  statement  he  has  made.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  felt  it  was 
a  tragic  mistake.  I  find  myself  puzzled 
in  attempting  to  foretell  some  of  the 
things  that  may  result  from  it.  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  refer- 
ring to  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Deity 
in  one  of  our  national  songs,  "America." 

In  the  courts  of  every  State  of  the 
country,  a  person  who  wishes  to  testify 
must  take  an  oath.  The  couits  have  held 
time  after  time  that  the  reason  for  re- 
quiring that  oath  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  person  taking  the  oath  believes  in 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments  af- 
ter death. 

I  am  of  the  definite  opinion — I  cannot 
point  to  the  case,  but  I  believe  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court — that  a  per- 
son either  had  to  take  that  oath  or.  if  he 
objected  to  it  for  some  conscientious  rea- 
son, had  to  make  an  a£Drmation. 

Does  that  mean  that  hereafter  it  is 
going  to  be  illegal  for  States  to  require 
witnesses,  in  order  that  they  may  be  be- 
lieved by  jurors,  to  take  that  oath,  and 
that  the  administration  of  the  oath  itself 
will  be  an  illegal  act  and  perhaps  preju- 
dice someone's  case,  when  it  goes  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  final  decision? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  has 
propovmded  a  most  pertinent  question. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  comprehend 
the  ramifications  that  can  flow  forth 
from  this  ignoble  decision.  It  is  certain- 
ly the  opening  wedge  from  which  other 
decisions  may  follow.  I  think  it  defi- 
nitely establishes  a  precedent  which  pre- 
cipitate and  encourage  more  litigation 
and  more  of  such  rulings  upon  related 
questions. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress  bjr 
action  of  both  Houses  passed  a  resolution 
amending  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  add- 
ing to  the  words  "One  Nation"  the  words 
"under  God."  Did  we  violate  the  Consti- 
tution In  doing  that?  Is  someone  some- 
day going  to  object  to  It  and  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Is  the  Supreme 
Court  going  to  hold  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  make  such  a  declaration? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  There  Is 
no  question  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
opened  a  Pandora's  box.  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time  when  a  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  late  Louis  Rabaut,  led  the  effort  to 
have  the  words  "under  God"  written 
into  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Of  course,  If  It  Is  unconstitutional  to 
conduct  the  dally  recitation  of  prayers 
in  the  classroom,  I  foresee  that,  should 
such  a  case  come  before  it,  the  Supreme 
Court  could  EKJssibly  render  a  decision 
holding  the  Inclusion  of  the  words  "un- 
der God,"  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
to  be  likewise  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  By  the  way,  the 
Senate  properly  opens  the  day  with 
prayer  by  the  Chaplain.  We  have  a 
Chaplain,  who  Is  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  Is  paid  with  taxpayers' 
money.  Are  we  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion by  having  that  done,  and.  because 
we  OF>en  the  Senate  with  prayer,  may  we 
some  day  be  faced  with  a  decision  that 
an  act  we  passed  on  a  particular  day 
will  be  declared  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Viiginia.  This 
particular  decision  does  not,  naturally, 
go  that  far.  But  as  long  as  the  deci- 
sion stands,  it  points  the  way  to  future 
incuisions  that  may  lead  us  anywhere. 
Actually  the  decision  should  be  carefully 
clarified  Immediately  so  that  school  of- 
ficials throughout  the  States  will  know 
precisely  what  the  decision  truly  re- 
quires of  them  and  as  to  what  its  limita- 
tions are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  It  not  boU 
down  to  this,  that  the  Supr«ne  Court 
decision  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to^ 
stand  in  a  government  whose  very 
foimdations  ai-e  based  upon  the  exist- 
ence and  the  guidance  of  an  allwise 
Supreme  Being? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  has  stated  it  well. 

We  send  our  children  to  school.  We 
exi;>ect  them  to  learn  about  the  Immu- 
table laws  of  natiu-e  which  existed  long 
before  Aristotle  and  Isaac  Newton  and 
others  discovered  those  laws.  They 
learn  that  scientists  can  predict  an 
eclipse  100  years  away,  precisely  t^  the 
moment  at  which  that  eclipse  will  take 
place.  They  are  taught  that  the  universe 
is  controlled  and  operated  by  precise  and 
imchanging  laws.  Yet,  they  have  now 
been  told  by  the  Supreme  Court  that 
they  cannot  recogniae,  through  prayer  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  omnipotent  God  who 
created  the  universe  and  established  its 
laws  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
c<xnmend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


glna  for  his  fine  exposition  of  the  re- 
ligious basis  of  American  beliefs  and 
American  practice  within  the  American 
Government,  because  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  effective  operation  of  a 
democracy  depends  upon  a  religious  in- 
spiration and  some  acceptance  of  re- 
ligious responsibility  and  religious  obli- 
gation. I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  other 
Senators  who  have  commented  on  some 
of  the  questions  which  are  raised  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 

I  observe  that  we  sit  here  every  minute 
of  the  day  under  an  inscription  over 
the  main  door  to  the  Chamber  which 
reads:  "In  God  we  trust." 

I  assume  that  if  this  expression  were 
challenged  the  Court  might  Issue  an 
order  directing  the  Senate  to  have  that 
Inscription  chaiiged.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  say  that  It  should 
be  changed  to  read:  "We  tnist  in  the 
Supreme  Court. " 

I  assume  that  that  would  be  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Supreme  Court  might  hold  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  to  use  the  taxpayers 
money  to  have  the  present  Inscription 
removed,  referring,  as  it  does,  to  the 
Deity.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  I.  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
page  boys.  Instead,  might  have  to  come 
here  in  our  spare  time — if  we  have  any — 
and  remove  the  inscription  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  might  be  said  In 
behalf  of  the  Court  that  this  Is  perhaps 
the  one  Instance  In  which  the  Court  had 
the  best  ground  on  which  to  act.  The 
Court  made  a  number  of  preliminary  de- 
cisions In  this  general  area,  in  other 
cases,  relating  primarily  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  was  said  to  be  aid  to  re- 
ligion through  aid  to  education.  Many 
persons  who  applauded  those  decisions 
now  suddenly  seem  to  be  horrified  at 
what  must  have  been  the  final  action  in 
a  course  of  conduct  which  the  Court  has 
established. 

I  hope  that  since  we  have  now  seen 
the  full  import  of  those  decisions  in  this 
latest  expression  by  the  Court,  we  may 
understand  that  ours  could  be  not  only 
a  secularized  government  but  a  secular- 
ized society:  and  that  having  seen  the 
outcome  of  this  trend  which  has  been 
developing,  we  may  begin  to  take  an- 
other look  at  some  of  the  legislation  and 
some  of  the  Court  decisions  over  the  last 
15  or  20  years. 

If  this  does  take  place,  then  this  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  in  a 
sense  reemphasizes  and  reveals  the  full 
potentialities  of  the  Interpretation, 
which  says  that  America — at  least,  pub- 
lic America — must  be  completely  secular, 
may  have  served  a  very  good  purpose 
I  hof>e  that  good  may  come  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

I  am  encouraged  to  note  that  al- 
though not  one  Member  of  this  great 
body  Is  a  member  of  the  clergy,  there 
seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  committed  seri- 
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ous  error,  an  eyor  wmch  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand from  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  we  now  have  a  problem  In 
connection  with  the  training  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel?  For  example,  our  Na- 
tion is  engaged  in  a  bitter  combat  with 
communism.  We  maintain  a  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  an  Air  Force  Academy 
near  Colorado  Springs,  and  a  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  New  London.  At 
these  schools,  the  Government  regulates 
the  currlculimi  to  a  degree.  In  that  Con- 
gress has  established  boards  of  visitors 
who  exercise  the  right  of  approval  over 
the  programs  which  are  conducted  at 
those  academies. 

As  a  part  of  the  program  of  educating 
our  future  military  leaders  at  these  fine 
academies,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
is  expended  to  enable  religious  worship, 
not  in  any  partitiilar  religion,  but  in 
whatever  religion  the  student  may  pro- 
fess. We  Insist  that  these  young  men. 
as  a  part  of  their  educational  program, 
include  as  a  part  of  their  training,  time 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  God  according 
to  their  own  religious  belief. 

Would  It  be  the  Senator's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  latest  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  the  curriculum  at  the  various 
academies  would  have  to  be  revised? 
Does  the  Senator  envision  that  this  de- 
cision would  require  the  omission  of 
time  devoted  to  religious  activities  and 
to  the  conduct  of  prayer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  can- 
not answer  the  f;enator's  question.  I 
cannot  express  an  opinion.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  de<:ision  in  Itself  would 
require  such  actlcn;  but  it  could  ulti- 
mately lead  to  that  and  to  many  other 
similar  results. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Would  not  that  be  de- 
feating our  own  purposes?  We  are  fight- 
ing an  atheistic  form  of  government.  In 
turn,  we  are  trying  to  hold  out  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  form  of  Government 
is  our  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being;  that 
we  believe  in  God;  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  State  is  all-powerful.  Yet  as  I 
interpret  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  what 
has  been  written  in  the  press,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  may  now  be  precluded 
from  carrying  out  this  form  of  approach 
in  teaching  and  training  our  future 
leaders.  In  order  that  they  may  be  leaders 
in  the  fight  which  our  Nation  is  under- 
taking against  communism. 
■  Rlr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virpinla  did  not  say 
precisely  that;  but  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  correctly  in- 
terpreted my  thou^ihts  and  my  fears  on 
the  subject. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OP 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  194« 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended. 


Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  Calendar  No.  1591.  HJL 
12154.  an  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  that  certain  Senators  who  are  vi- 
tally Interested  In  the  measure  may 
know  that  the  bill  Is  now  being  dis- 
cussed, that  there  be  a  quorum  call  with- 
out the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  shall 
take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  Uie  high- 
lights of  the  sugar  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, H.R.  12154;  but  before  doing  so.  I 
wish  to  explain  a  new  action  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  it  was  reported. 
I  am  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
committee  to  offer  such  an  amendment. 

When  the  committee  met  in  executive 
session  on  this  bill,  it  found  itself  under 
great  pressxire;  there  was  too  little  time 
for  full  discussion  of  every  phase  of  the 
act.  This  is  a  pattern  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  follow  for  some  years, 
since  the  bill  seems  never  to  reach  us  un- 
til the  expiration  deadline  is  fully  upon 
us. 

In  our  meeting,  the  committee  voted 
to  greatly  reduce  the  production  pay- 
ments to  domestic  producers — that  is  to 
say,  the  growers  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  provided  in  section  14  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

This  morning,  on  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersJ — both 
of  whom  had  been  compelled,  by  other 
official  duties,  to  be  absent  during  the 
previous  deliberations  on  the  bill — the 
committee  reconsidered  the  action  it  had 
taken  in  reducing  production  payments 
to  the  domestic  producers.  In  their  pres- 
entations those  Senators  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  new  State  of  Hawaii 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pre- 
vious action  of  the  committee,  as  would 
their  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
and  other  States  producing  cane  sugar. 

Following  the  presentations  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  FMr.  Long]  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
BRs],  further  deliberation  on  the  mat- 
ter was  had  by  the  committee;  and 
after  the  consideration  of  all  the  new 
material  available  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
previous  committee  action  would  cause 
substantial  injury  not  only  to  very  large 
segments  of  some  of  our  fine  States,  but 
also  to  our  domestic  economy.  When 
the  extent  of  this  loss  and  its  potentially 
serious  effects  on  the  entire  Nation  and 
on  considerable  areas  of  the  several 
States  were  made  clear,  it  was  decided, 
by  vote  of  the  committee,  that  the 
amendment  which  I  am  now  about  to 


submit  wotild  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment,  and.  wc  hope,  will  be 
adopted. 

Under  this  amendment,  which  I  now 
submit  and  send  to  the  desk,  production 
payments  to  the  producers  will  continue 
at  the  same  level  as  under  present  law, 
at  the  same  level  as  provided  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  at  the  same 
levrf  as  provided  in  Senate  bill  3290, 
jointly  sponsored  by  36  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  ask  for  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment  after  I  have  completed  a 
statement  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  48,  beginning  with  line  21,  to 
strike  out  all  through  the  matter  follow- 
ing line  3  on  page  49 — section  14  of  the 
bUl. 

Renumber  sections  15  ttirough  20  as 
sections  14  through  19,  respectively. 

On  page  50,  line  15,  beginning  with 
"The",  strike  out  all  through  line  17. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  the 
sugar  bill  before  the  Senate,  I  am  happy 
to  relate.  Is  one  on  which  for  the  first 
time  in  some  years  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee actually  had  time  to  have  a  hear- 
ing and  to  give  substantial  consideration 
to  the  intricate  details  included  in  the 
bill  and  Involved  in  it. 

The  Finance  Committee  held  3  fioll 
days  of  hearings,  and  those  hearings 
are  printed  and  are  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator — over  500  pages  of  hearings  and 
statements.  The  committee  In  executive 
session  considered  carefully  the  benefits 
the  Nation  and  our  people  have  received 
through  the  years  from  the  sugar  act 
and  analyzed  some  of  Its  weaknesses. 
We  discovered  that  since  1917  the  price 
of  sugai-  to  the  American  housewife  had 
increased  approximately  3  percent — far, 
far  less  than  the  general  commodity 
average,  and  that  sugar  today  Is  just 
about  the  least  expensive  Item  In  the 
family  budget. 

It  was  shown  that  the  Sugar  Act  hsis 
consistently  put  much  more  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  tham  it  had  taken  out,  quite  a 
contrary  sitiiation  from  that  outlined 
by  those  who  would  plaster  the  stigma 
of  subsidization  and  favoritism  on  the 
sugar  growers  of  our  coimtry. 

The  committee  has  reported  out  a  good 
bill.  It  is  quite  similar  to  S.  3290.  In 
fact,  the  committee  voted  to  take  the 
House  bill,  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  language  of  S.  3290. 
the  bill  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
great  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellen  DER]  and  a  strictly  bipartisan  group 
of  35  other  Senators. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  attention  given  to 
the  drafting  of  that  bill  and  the  long  list 
of  Its  esteemed  sponsors,  we  found  that 
two  or  three  changes  or  additions  were 
desired  by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  shall  outline 
those  amendments  to  the  Senate  shortly. 
First  let  me  give  a  quick  outline  of  the 
Senate  bill  as  reported,  then  I  will  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  for  5  years  to  June  30,  1967. 
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It  would  spell  out  in  some  added  de-  . 
tail  the  criteria  for  the  administration  of 
the  act  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricvilture. 
In  determining  the  sugar  requirements 
for  each  year,  the  Secretary  would  need 
to  consider  the  relationship  which  would 
result  between  the  price  for  raw  sugar 
and  the  parity  index. 

The  reported  bill  would  increase  sub- 
stantially the  participation  by  domestic 
producers  in  supplj^ng  the  growing  U.S. 
market.  Current  levels  indicate  an  an- 
nual consumption  rate  of  about  9.7  mil- 
lion tons,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
consumption  estimated  at  160,000  tons. 
The  committee  bill  would  assign  to  do- 
mestic producing  areas  65  percent  of  this 
annual  increase.  In  the  House  bill,  and 
in  the  Senate  bill  as  introduced,  this  fig- 
ure was  63  percent.  Under  present  law 
the  domestic  share  in  the  growth  in  con- 
sumption Is  55  percent.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  104,000  tons,  65  percent  of  the 
growth  factor,  would  be  prorated  to 
mainland  beet  and  mainland  cane  pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  basic  quotas  assigned  to  domestic 
areas  would  be  increased  by  623,500 
tons — 2,650,000  tons  to  domestic  beet  su- 
gar producers,  895,000  tons  to  producers 
of  mainland  cane  sugar,  1,110,000  tons  to 
Hawaii,  1,140,000  tons  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
15,000  tons  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  total 
of  5,810,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Foreign  allocations  would  grant  a 
quota  of  952,000  tons  to  the  Philippines, 
10,000  tons  would  be  reserved  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  allocations  under  his  discre- 
tion. 1,416  tons  for  a  few  countries  with 
very,  very  small  quotas,  and  the  balance, 
a  little  under  3  million  tons,  to  be  divided 
as  follows:  88.85  percent  reserved  and 
identified  as  the  Cuban  quota,  but  not 
available  to  Cuba  imder  present  condi- 
tions, nor  to  be  supplied  by  Cuba  so  long 
as  present  conditions  there  prevail;  3.73 
percent  to  Peru;  3.31  percent  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic;  2.75  percent  to  Mex- 
ico; and  smaller  amounts,  less  than  1 
percent  each,  to  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  the 
Netherlands,  China,  Panama,  and  Costa 
Rica. 

A  deficit  in  the  quota  for  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  would  be  pro- 
rated, in  accordance  with  their  basic 
quotas  to  other  quota  countries.  If  the 
quota  countries  cannot  fill  such  deficit, 
the  Secretary  may  assign  such  temporary 
prorations  to  nonquota  countries.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  Cuban  quota  would  not 
be  in  this  category;  it  would  be  open  to 
all  countries,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  fee  at  so  much  per  r>ound. 

The  bill  provides  that  65,000  tons  of 
sugar  quota  be  assigned  annually  to  new 
domestic  producing  areas.  The  acreage 
required  to  yield  65,000  tons  of  sugar 
would  be  assigned  on  a  fair  and  reason- 
able basis  without  regard  to  any  previous 
production  history.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  requires  a  potential  of 
about  50,000  tons  of  sugar,  or  about 
20.000  acres,  to  effectively  provide  for  a 
new  mill.  The  bill  provides  for  a  new 
mill  each  year  wid  carries  over  enough 
reserve  so  that  an  extra  new  mill  can  be 
established  about  every  3  years. 

The  bill  provides  that  quotas  apply  to 
the  sugar  content  of  any  sugar-contain- 


ing product  or  mixture  which  does  not 
have  a  recent  history  of  importation  im- 
less  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  im- 
portation does  not  interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  Secretary 
may  also  apply  quotas  to  the  sugar  con- 
tent of  any  imports  with  a  recent  his- 
tory, if  he  finds  abuses  which  need  cor- 
recting. 

The  bill  limits  the  importation  of  di- 
rect-consumption sugar,  normally  that 
which  is  refined  or  semirefined.  These 
limitations  are  sp>elled  out  in  section  7 
of  the  bill,  an  analysis  of  which  is  found 
on  page  4  of  the  report. 

The  bill  would  require  the  payment 
of  a  fee  as  a  condition  for  the  importa- 
tion of  any  sugar  acquired  in  replace- 
ment of  the  Cuban  quota,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  it  would  also  provide  that  a 
fee  be  paid  as  a  condition  for  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  within  the  quota  for 
foreign  countries,  other  than  the  Philip- 
pines, at  the  rate  of  20  percent  of  the 
full  fee  in  1962;  40  percent  in  1963;  60 
percent  in  1964;  80  percent  in  1965,  and 
100  percent  thereafter. 

Now  I  want  to  separately  identify  the 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  that  were 
made  in  the  committee.  I  have  re- 
viewed briefly  the  high  points  of  the 
bill  as  reported,  but  I  shall  now  state 
the  differences  between  that  bill  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI  and  his  co- 
sponsors. 

First.  The  new-producer  sugarbeet 
area  allocation  of  50,000  tons  was  raised 
to  65.000  tons  with  the  provision  that  the 
annual  accumulation  above  that  neces- 
sary to  create  one  new  mill  be  held  in 
reserve  and  not  allocated  until  sufBcient 
quota  has  accumulated  for  an  extra  new 
mill.  The  increase  in  annual  domestic 
consumption  requirements  to  be  assigned 
to  domestic  areas  was  63  percent  in  the 
House  bill.  The  committee  bill,  as  re- 
ported, would  raise  this  to  65  percent. 

Second.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  foreign 
quota  direct  consimiptlon  sugar  would 
be  placed  in  reserve  to  be  allocated  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. This  reservation  was  not  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
this  reserve  quota  would  be  effected  by 
the  gradual  application  of  import  fees 
the  same  as  all  other  imported  sugar. 

Third.  The  bill  as  reported  defined 
the  term  "alcohol"  in  the  basic  act  to  in- 
clude all  polyhydric  alcohols.  The  pres- 
ent law  exempts  all  sugar  used  in  the 
production  of  alcohol  from  quota  re- 
quirements. When  the  act  was  adopted 
in  this  form,  the  term  "alcohol"  was  gen- 
erally applied  to  ethyl  alcohol.  Since 
that  time  alcohols  with  extra  hydrogen- 
oxygen  units  have  been  developed;  and 
in  order  to  clarify  this  term,  these  poly- 
hydric alcohols  are  included  under  the 
term  "alcohol,"  and  stigar  imported  for 
their  production  would  not  be  required 
to  come  in  under  the  quotas. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  good  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  need  to  amend 
it  further.  I  recommend  that,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  the  bill 
be  approved  by  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HJl.  11879>  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal - 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
fH.R.  8291)  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  assistance  rendered 
to  certain  migrants  and  refugees. 


EXTENSION  OF  CORPORATE  NOR- 
MAL TAX  RATE— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  <H.R.  11879)  to  provide  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal  tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise 
tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reix)rt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    AND    EXTENSION    OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  compliment  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  suc- 
cinct and  explicit  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I 
am  very  happy  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ment he  proposes,  which  came  from  the 
committee  almost  unanimously,  strikes 
from  the  bill  section  14  which  changes 
the  rate  of  payment  from  the  present 
law. 

There  is  one  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  my  good  friend,  however.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  a  new  sugar  mill  for  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  would  require, 
for  construction,  from  15  to  perhaps  18 
months.    The  additional  sugar  which  is 
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to  be  allocated,  as  I  tmderstand,  will 
remain  in  flux  and  will  not  be  distrib- 
uted to  anyone?  It  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  allocation  after  the 
mill  is  constructed. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  provision  and 
the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  not  be  al- 
located to  any  farmers  until  the  new 
mill  is  constructed.  The  amount  of  su- 
gar which  would  be  necessary  In  the 
meantime,  would  be  obtained,  I  presume, 
from  other  areas ' 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  other  areas. 

Mr.  ELIENDER.  Madam  President, 
let  me  again  say  how  pleased  I  am  with 
the  bill,  and  the  accompanying  amend- 
ment, which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  just  presented.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  percentage  of  yearly  mar- 
ket increase  reserved  for  our  domestic 
producers  has  Ixen  Increased  from  63 
to  65.  In  the  past  I  have  felt  that  too 
much  of  the  market  increase,  due  to 
increased  population,  went  to  the  for- 
eign producers  at  the  expense  of  our 
producers.  So  I  am  particularly  glad 
to  see  this  bill  giving  our  home  producers 
a  full  10-percent  increase  over  the  old 
law. 
Several  Senatoi-s  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  had  agreed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President, 
first  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a 
very  lucid  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  he  and 
the  committee  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing piece  of  work  on  (his  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

I  take  it,  from  the  Senators  discus- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  that  the  bill 
now  contains  provisions  even  more  fa- 
vorable toward  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers than  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  provisions  are  more 
favorable  than  either  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  or  the  bill  introduced  by  36 
Senators. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  my  State,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  so  pleased  with  the  work 
the  committee  ha<;  done. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  not 
only  a  more  favorable  quota  but  also  a 
higher  percentage  in  the  growth  factor 
is  to  be  provided  domestic  producers,  so 
that  m  future  years  they  will  share  more 
favorably  in  market  growth  than  they 
have  in  the  past? 

Mr.  KERR.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  present  law  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers have  the  privilege  of  supplying 
55  percent  of  increased  requirements. 
Under  the  House  bill  and  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced by  the  36  Senators,  the  domes- 
tic producers  would  be  permitted  to 
provide  63  percent  of  the  increased  re- 
quirements. Under  the  committee  bill, 
the  domestic  producers  would  be  permit- 
ted to  provide  65  percent  of  the  increase 
requirements. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  percentage,  is  it  not  true 
that  this  amended  bill  provides  for  an 
accumulation  from  year  to  year  of  un- 
used portions  of  allowable  growth,  which 
was  not  originally  contemplated  by  the 
bill  as  first  introduce  or  by  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  KERR.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  all  these  respects 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  is  to 
be  highly  commended.  I  jojn  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  In  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
the  committee  recommendation. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend not  only  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa but  also  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  writing  a  very  good  sugar  bill,  espe- 
cially considering  the  difiBcult  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  necessary  to 
write  the  proposed  legislation.  I  think 
this  can  be  a  long  step  forward  with  re- 
spect to  a  better  sugar  program. 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  additional 
allocation  to  domestic  producers.  I  had 
hoped  there  would  be  an  even  greater 
allocation,  but  imder  all  the  circum- 
stances I  think  the  committee  did  very 
well. 

I  was  a  little  concerned  about  one 
paragraph  in  the  report,  on  page  6,  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  any  new 
sugar  refinery.  The  language  reads  as 
follows : 

The  bill  does  not  undertake  to  define  a 
new  area.  The  Secretary,  with  all  the  facta 
of  the  immediate  time  of  the  consideration 
before  him,  will  make  such  a  decision.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  Secretary  will 
formulate  a  workable  definition.  It  would 
appear  that  a  new  area  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  show  that  no  sugarbeets  at  all  are 
now  being  raised,  as  there  may  be  qualified 
areas  where  a  few  farmers  have  had  some 
small  sugarbeet  history  with  beet  shipments 
beliig  made  ovter  great  distances  to  be  proc- 
essed with  the  grower  absorbing  part  of  the 
freight  charges. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  following 
sentence : 

On  the  other  hand,  an  area  In  which 
sugarbeet  raising  Is  and  has  been  an  Im- 
portant and  •ignlflcant  part  of  agriculture 
might  not  qualify  as  a  new  area. 

I  shall  state  an  example.  For  years 
the  farmers  of  the  Red  River  Valley  In 
North  Dakota  have  been  raising  a  siz- 
able amount  of  sugarbeets.  They  have 
shipped  their  sugarbeets  across  the  line 
to  sugarbeet  refineries  in  Minnesota, 
and  at  times  to  refineries  as  far  away 
as  Iowa.  Would  this  language  preclude 
the  establishment  of  a  new  refinery  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  or  elsewhere  in 
North  Dakota,  where  sugarbeets  can  be 
efficiently  grown? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  not.  The  situ- 
ation mentioned  by  the  Senator  would 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  operation  of  the 
existing  law.  and  the  bill  would  in  no 
way  affect  them.  The  Committee  on 
Finance  has  no  desire  or  intention  to 
jeopardize  potential  growers  in  areas 
where  new  mills  are  now  under  con- 
struction.   The  committee  language  was 


not  intended  in  any  way  to  alter  or  to 
restrict  the  development  of  the  area 
about  which  the  Senator  is  concerned. 
In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  areas  specifi- 
cally before  the  committee  in  Its  consid- 
eration of  a  provision  for  a  suflQclent  re- 
serve quota,  the  use  of  it  annually;  an 
accumulation  to  take  care  of  one  new 
mill  a  year;  and,  over  and  above  that,  an 
additional  mill  each  3  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  one  of  the  areas  now  being  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Red  River  area  of 
North  Dakota,  I  believe  Mirmesota.  and 
a  number  of  other  areas  were  involved. 
The  area  to  which  the  Senator  referred 
was  one  of  those  the  committee  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  First.  I  express  my  own 
very  great  appreciation  for  the  careful 
and  extremely  fair  handling  which  the 
committee  has  given  to  this  bill.  I  par- 
ticularly express  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  my  State  for  the  action  of  the 
committee  earlier  today  in  moving  as  a 
committee  amendment  to  strike  out  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  bill  as  reported  yesterday 
or  the  day  before.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
that  section  would  have  had  a  peculiarly 
heavy  impact  on  the  State  of  Florida  by 
reason  of  the  very  heavy  additional 
plantings  made  in  our  State  since  the 
Cuban  emergency  began  some  years  ago. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
and  his  committee.  I  think  that  in 
allowing  as  much  new  production  to  the 
domestic  mainland  producers,  a  real  blow 
has  been  struck  not  only  for  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  but  also  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  our  Nation,  including 
particularly  the  beet  sugar  producing 
areas  of  the  Nation.  I  wanted  to  express 
my  warm  appreciation  In  the  Record  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  His  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  Senate  was  one  of  those  who  took  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  the  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  and  thank  him  for  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  a  work- 
able sugar  act  under  which  the  farm- 
ers of  America  can  prosper.  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
leadership  in  the  committee  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  adjustment  to  con- 
tinue the  conditional  payments  to  the 
producers,  particularly  producers  of 
sugarcane. 

The  latest  information  we  have  avail- 
able from  a  study  in  Louisiana  is  that 
the  large-scale  sugarcane  farmers,  be- 
fore interest  and  taxes,  made  a  return 
of  5.7  percent  for  the  1954-58  period, 
and  only  2.2  percent  in  1959.  As  the  Sen- 
ator  knows,  the  tax  on  any  producers 
that   have    been   incorporated    exceeds 
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50  percent.  So  there  Is  a  very  low  rate 
of  return.  It  did  not  appear  to  those 
of  us  from  Louisiana  that  such  producers 
could  stand  substantial  reduction  in  In- 
come, based  upon  the  fact  that  their  in- 
come is  too  low  already.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  helped  us  to  meet  the 
problem;  and  as  one  from  Louisiana.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  fair- 
ness. I  would  Join  him  at  any  time  in 
working  for  any  adjustment  in  the  act 
which  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  all  producers,  whether  they  be 
beet  or  cane  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  His  ef- 
fort and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  were  quite  effective 
in  bringing  about  the  reconsideration 
of  the  question  by  the  committee  and  in 
developing  the  information  before  the 
committee  which  resulted  in  the  com- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  last  sentence  Of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page 
6  of  the  report  is  as  follows : 

On  the  other  hand,  an  area  iii  which  sugar- 
beet  raising  Is  and  has  been  an  Impctrtant 
and  significant  part  of  agriculture  might  not 
qualify  as  a  new  area. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what 
is  meant  by  that  language.  I  have  In 
mind  a  situation  in  California,  the  State 
from  which  I  come.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  is  now 
constructing  a  new  beet  sugar  processing 
plant,  which  I  am  informed  will  be  ready 
to  accept  beets  from  growers  in  that 
area  early  in  the  summer  of  1963.  I  am 
informed  that  the  growers  in  that  area, 
as  well  as  ofBeials  of  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Co..  have  understood  that  up  until  now 
the  plant  would  qualify  as  a  new  plant 
In  a  new  area,  and  that  the  growers  who 
might  contract  with  that  plant  would 
also  qualify  under  that  section  of  the 
law.  However,  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  that  is  true.  I 
would  appreciate  the  Senator's  comment 
on  that  question. 

As  he  understands,  one  of  those  plants 
represents  an  investment  of  $15  to  $20 
million.  Those  involved  in  such  a  sub- 
stantial undertaking  have  reflected  hon- 
est apprehension. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  California,  with  some  hesitancy, 
but  in  all  sincerity,  that  my  ears  have 
never  been  ravished  by  the  dulcet  soimd 
of  the  name  of  the  company  that  he  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  KERR.  But  I  know  of  the  area 
in  which  it  is  operating.  The  commit- 
tee was  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  mill  is 
being  built.  The  language  in  the  bill  to 
which  the  Senator  referred  would  not 
affect  it  in  any  way.  Recognition  and 
provision  for  it  are  contained  in  existing 
law;  and  the  committee  language  was 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  alter  or  re- 
strict the  development  of  the  area  about 
which  the  Senator  is  concerned. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  clear  and  lucid  explanation.  Sec- 
ond, I  am  sure  the  dulcet  tones  which 


my  friend  has  Jxist  employed  will  break 
on  the  enthusiastic  ears  of  those  In  my 
State  who  have  an  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Sepator  from 
California. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  very  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  meaning  of  the  bill.  I  rise  only  to 
ask  a  question  because  of  the  long- 
thwarted  hop>es  of  the  people  in  the  high 
plains  area  of  Texas  around  E>alhart. 

Mr.  KERR.  Near  the  panhandle  area 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes,  the  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  border  in  the  panhandle 
area. 

There  are  a  few  growers  who  have 
shipped  sugarbeetA  to  a  Colorado  mill. 
These  produce  about  twice  as  much 
money  E>er  acre  as  grain  sorghums  and 
other  crops  that  can  be  grown  there. 
Under  the  amount  of  acreage  that  could 
be  allocated,  or  that  they  were  able  to 
plant,  they  are  limited  to  about  3  square 
miles,  out  of  a  total  of  265,000  square 
miles  in  the  State.  These  people  have 
been  pleading  for  years  for  some  acreage. 
Is  it  poi;sible  under  the  pending  bill  for 
these  F>€ople  along  the  Texas-New  Mex- 
ico border  to  obtain  acreage  and  a  mill 
under  this  provision? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  one 
of  the  areas  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  mill  under  the  bill  would  be  the 
area  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  eastern 
New  Mexico,  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle, 
and  some  of  the  western  counties  of 
Oklahoma.  In  fact,  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report,  in  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph,  this  sentence  appears: 

It  would  appear  that  a  new  area  should 
not  be  compelled  to  show  that  no  sugar- 
beets  at  all  are  now  being  raised,  as  there 
may  be  qualified  areas  where  a  few  farmers 
have  had  some  small  sugarbeet  history  with 
beet  shipments  being  made  over  great  dis- 
tances to  be  processed  with  the  grower  ab- 
sorbing part  of  the  freight  charges. 

We  thought  that  language  exactly  de- 
scribed the  area  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  skill  in  draftsmanship.  I 
believe  the  two  panhandles  and  the  east- 
em  part  of  New  Mexico  do  come  under 
the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  6  of 
the  report,  from  which  the  Senator  has 
read  a  sentence:  also  subparagraph  (3), 
beginning  on  line  3  of  page  45,  and  run- 
ning through  line  7  on  page  47  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  Industry  is  also  possible  through  In- 
creases In  the  capacities  of  existing  plants. 
The  blU  expands  the  share  of  the  market 
growth  aUocated  to  domestic  producers  at 
beets  and  cane  to  65  percent.  The  growth 
factor    Is   such    that   approximately    160,000 


tons  of  sugar  are  consumed  each  year  over 
and  above  that  consumed  In  the  prior  year. 
Thus,  65  percent  reserved  for  new  production 
in  the  United  States  would  provide  for  104,- 
000  tons  more  for  domestic  production,  cane 
and  beet,  new  and  old. 

(3)   In  order  to  make  available  acreage  for 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry,  the   Secretary,    In   addition    to   pro- 
tecting the  Interest  of  new  and  smaU  pro- 
ducers  by   regulations    generally   similar    to 
those  heretofore  promulgated   by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall   reserve  each   year 
from  the  national  sugarbeet  acreage  require- 
ment  established    by    him    the   acreage    re- 
quired to  yield  65,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar.     The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be 
distributed  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis, 
when  It  can  be   utilised,  to  farms   without 
regard   to  any  other  acreage  allocations   to 
States  or  areas  within  States  determined  by 
him  and  shall  be  withheld  from  such  other 
allocations  until  It  can  be  so  utilized.    At  the 
time  the  Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  for  any  year,  which  determi- 
nation of  distribution  shall  be  made  as  far 
In  advance  of  such  year  as  practicable,  such 
distribution  sh&U  thereby  be  committed  to  be 
In  effect  for  the  year  In  which  production 
of  sugarbeets  Is  scheduled  to  commence  in 
a  locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year, 
such   determination   of  distribution   by   the 
Secretary  shall   be  final,  and  such  commit- 
ment at  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reoenre  shall 
be  Irrevocable  upon  Issuance  of  such  deter- 
mination   of   the    Secretary    by    pubUcatlon 
in  the  Federal  Register;   except  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  In  any  case  that  construction 
of    sugarbeet   processing   facilities   and    the 
contracting  for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has 
not  proceeded  In  substantial  accordance  with 
the  representations  made  to  him  as  a  basis 
for  his  determination  ot  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet    acreage   reserve,    he   shall    revoke 
such  determination  In  accordance  with  and 
upon    publication    In    the    Federal    Reglster 
of  such  findings.     In  determining  distribu- 
tion of   the   sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and 
whenever  proposals   are   made   to   construct 
sugarbeet    processing    facilities    In    two    or 
more  localities  where  sugarbeet  production 
Is  scheduled  to  commence  In  the  same  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  base  his  determination 
and  selection  upon   the  firmness  of  capital 
commitment,  suitability  for  growing  sugar- 
beets,  the  proximity  of  other  mills,  need  for 
a  cash  crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  ac- 
cessibility to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative 
qualifications   of   localities   under   such   cri- 
teria.     Whenever    there   ts   no    Interest    in 
constructing  a  new  facility  to  commence  pro- 
duction In  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
give   consideration   to  proposals,    if   any.   to 
substantially  expand  existing  factory  facili- 
ties and  In  such  event  he  shall  base  his  de- 
termination of  distribution  of  the  sugarbeet 
acreage  reserve  on  the  aforementioned  cri- 
teria and   the  extent  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stantial expansion  or  expansions.    If  propor- 
tionate shares  are  In  effect  in  the  two  years 
Immediately   following    the   year   for   which 
the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  is  committed 
for  any  locality,  the  acreage  of  proportion- 
ate   shares    established    for    farms    In    such 
locality  In  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage  com- 
mitted   to    such    farms   or    the    acreage    re- 
quired to  yield  50.000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  sugar  based  upon  the  yield  expectancy 
Initially  considered  by  the  Secretary  In  dis- 
tributing the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to 
such  locality. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
his  careful  draftsmanship. 

Mr.  KERR.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Madam  Presi- 
dent.   I    congratulate    the    people    of 
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Hawaii— rather  than  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  at  this  time — for  having  the 
benefit  of  his  splendid  leadership  which 
today  has  been  largely  Instrumental  in 
helping  preserve  a  very  important  in- 
dustry, an  industry  developed  over  a 
period  of  a  century  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Hawaii. 

I  referred  to  congratulating  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  because  sugar  is  still  our  prin- 
cipal industry.     Over  14,000  of  our  la- 
borers work  in  it  regularly.     They  and 
their  families  live  in  plantation  commu- 
nities.   The  economy  of  the  entire  State 
depends  very  largely  on  the  industry.    It 
is  a  thriving  industry  under  present  con- 
ditions.   The  compliance  payments  have 
been  in  effect  for  something  more  than 
27  years.    If  these  payments  were  to  be 
discontinued,  or  signiflcantly  reduced,  it 
would  put  a  number  of  our  marginal 
plantations  out  of   business.     There  is 
no  question  about  it.    Section  14  in  the 
bill  as  first  approved  by  the  committee 
would  have  cost  t-he  sugar  producers  of 
Hawaii  $3,500,000  a  year  and  would  have 
compounded  their  already  dlflBcult  com- 
petitive situation.     On  the  surface  the 
revision  would  not  appear  to  be  drastic. 
In  fact,  in  some  domestic  sugar  produc- 
ing areas  there  would  have  been  virtually 
no  reduction  in  piiyments.    But  in  other 
areas,  notably  Hawaii,  the  proposed  rates 
would  have  most  seriously  affected  the 
sugar  producers  and  the  entire  economy 
of  the  State.    It  would  have  substantially 
reduced  the  Income  of  the  50th  State. 
Because  the  sugar  industry  is  Hawaii's 
most  important — the  very  basis  of  our 
economy,  elimination  of  section  14  be- 
comes a  vital  issue. 

Hawaii  beUeves  that  its  admission  as 
a  State  2  years  af,'o  means  that  it  will 
be  treated  fairly  and  equally  with  all 
other  States  of  tlie  Union.  The  pro- 
posed revision  was  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment. 

A  brief  review  of  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  structure  is  helpful  in  gaining 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  reductions  in  compliance 
payments.  Sugar  consumption  in  the 
continental  United  States  in  1960  was 
approximately  9.35  million  tons,  raw 
value.  About  23  percent  was  manufac- 
tured by  beet  sugar  processors  from 
sugarbeets  grown  in  the  Western.  Moun- 
tain and  Great  Lakes  States.  Another 
23  percent  was  refined  from  raw  cane 
sugar  grown  in  Hawaii,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Hawaii  accounts  for  more  than  a  million 
tons  each  year — about  one-ninth  of  our 
country's  requiremtmts. 

The  domestic  sugar  producing  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  widely  dissimi- 
lar in  their  history,  their  geography, 
their  climate,  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
the  numbers  and  skills  of  their  farm- 
ers— indeed,  they  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  most  of  those  things  that  deter- 
mine what  is  the  most  efficient  farming 
unit. 

Because  the  sugar  growers  of  Hawaii 
faced  very  different  problems  from  those 
found  In  most  other  areas,  they  came  up 
with  very  different  answers.  Much  of 
the  land  suitable  for  growing  sugarcane 
had  no  water.  Although  Hawaii  has  a 
plentiful  rainfall,  much  of  It— at  least 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sugar 
grower — falls  in  the  wrong  places. 

The  sugar  growers  of  Hawaii  have 
built  great  irrigation  systems  at  their 
own  expense.  Pimiping  stations  and 
aqueducts  have  been  built.  Wells  and 
tunnels  have  been  drilled— all  to  carry 
water  the  many  miles  from  where  It  is 
found  to  where  it  is  needed.  The  irriga- 
tion systems  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
sugar  growers  of  Hawaii  without  burden 
either  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  or  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  are 
valued  at  over  $46  million.  By  contrast, 
in  other  farming  areas  tof  the  United 
States  such  irrigation  systems  have  been 
usually  constructed  as  Government 
projects,  financed  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

The  great  bulk  of  Hawaii's  land  area 
is  mountainous  and  unsuitable  for  cul- 
tivation. At  the  present  time  about  242.- 
000  acres  are  devoted  to  cane.  With 
such  limited  land  the  Hawaiian  sugar 
producers  recognized  the  need  to  estab- 
lish sugar  production  at  the  very  highest 
possible  level  of  eflBciency. 

In  1895  they  organized  the  experiment 
station  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association.  The  activities  of  the  ex- 
periment station  extend  to  all  matters 
which  affect  or  may  affect  the  grov/ing 
of  sugarcane  in  Hawaii.  It  is  continu- 
ously developing  new  varieties  of  sugar- 
cane, seeking  higher  yields,  greater  re- 
sistance to  insects  and  disease,  and  other 
qualities  which  may  be  important  to  the 
sugar  grower.  It  studies  Insect  control, 
cultivating  techniques,  fertilizers— liter- 
ally all  aspects  of  the  cultivation  of 
sugarcane.  The  experiment  station  of 
the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion has  made  it  possible  for  Hawaiian 
cane  growers  to  cultivate  their  lands 
with  the  benefit  of  the  latest  knowledge 
and  techniques.  One  striking  result  is 
that  Hawaiian  cane  acreage,  acre  for 
acre,  is  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  The  research  and  work  done 
by  the  experiment  station  does  not  come 
cheap — the  station  has  an  annual  budget 
of  approximately  $2.5  million  entirely 
paid  for  by  the  Hawaiian  cane  growers 
who  are  its  members. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
usually  thought  of  as  governmental 
agencies.  They  usually  are — their  ac- 
tivities paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  a 
State  or  the  United  States.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  experiment  station 
maintained  by  the  sugar  growers  of 
Hawaii.  For  more  than  60  years  the 
Hawaiian  cane  growers  have  paid  for  the 
services  which  they  need  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  their  farms. 

Their  search  for  efficiency  has  caused 
the  Hawaiian  sugar  growers  to  pioneer 
in  mechanizing  agriculture.  Substan- 
tially all  Hawaiian  cane  is  now  planted, 
cultivated  and  harvested  by  ingenious 
and  largely  Hawaiian  developed  ma- 
chines. Hand  labor  has  practically  been 
eliminated.  But  the  new  machines  are 
expensive,  and  have  required  large-scale 
investment.  Capital  improvements  used 
in  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  have  cost 
more  than  $182  million. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  problems 
of  growing  cane  and  producing  sugar  the 
sugar  growers  of  Hawaii  had  other  diffi- 
culties  to   contend  with.     These  were 


principally  associated  with  their  distance 
from  the  American  mainland.  The 
closest  market  for  their  sugar,  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  2,400  miles  avay.  And  the 
great  center  of  population  and  the  place 
of  business  of  the  principal  sugar  re- 
finers was  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
vastly  more  distant. 

With  all  these  problems  facing  them 
the  solution  for  Hawaii  was  found  to 
be  a  system  of  corporate  farming.  Of 
the  27  largest  Hawaiian  sugarcane  farms, 
26  are  organized  as  corporations — one 
is  a  family  partnership.  These  27  com- 
panies produce  94  percent  of  Hawaii's 
sugar.  The  remaining  6  percent  is 
grown  by  some  1,200  independent  grow- 
ers, largely  located  on  the  big  island  of 
Hawaii,  where  natural  rainfall  makes 
irrigation  unnecessary.  Hawaii's  sugar 
companies  are  widely  held;  they  have 
over  14,000  stockholders,  of  whom  about 
two-thirds  live  in  Hawaii. 

Corporate  organization  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  capital  required  by  the 
Hawaiian  situation.  Corporate  organi- 
zation was  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  Hawaiian  sugar  industry's 
experiment  station.  Corporate  organi- 
zation helped  meet  the  financing  prob- 
lems created  by  the  long  period  between- 
plinting  and  the  receipt  of  income  be-' 
cause  Hawaiian  sugarcane  grows  on  a  2- 
year  cycle.  Corporate  organization  was 
found  to  be  the  best  available  answer  to 
the  transportation  and  marketing  prob- 
lems confronting  the  industry. 

These  companies  were  formed  to  solve 
problems  that  are  largely  unique  to 
Hawaii.  We  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  their 
record.  They  provide  Hawaii  with  Its 
largest  single  source  of  agricultural  or 
industrial  income.  They  give  year- 
round  employment  to  some  14,000  per- 
sons, and  pay  them  wages  that  are  the 
highest  agricultural  wages  in  the  world. 
They  are  efficient  farming  units  in  the 
best  sense;  they  are  highly  productive; 
they  make  the  best  available  use  of  our 
land;  their  farming  techniques  have 
maintained  and  improved  the  fertility 
of  our  land;  they  provide  the  work  force 
with  modern  working  conditions  and  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  our 
Hawaiian  sugar  farms  are  generally 
larger  than  the  farm  units  found  in  the 
other  domestic  sugar  producing  areas. 
Hawaii  faced  different  problems  and  had 
to  find  different  answers.  The  establish- 
ment of  relatively  large  farm  imits  in 
our  Hawaiian  sugar  industry  was  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  a  means  for  solving 
problems  which  could  not  be  met  by 
small  scale  farming. 

With  this  background  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  taxing  and  compliance  pay- 
ment provisions  of  the  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
gram and  their  impact  on  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  In  viewing  the  sugar 
program,  however,  certain  basic  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

First  of  all,  sugar  is  not  a  surplus  crop 
in  the  United  States.  The  sugar  which 
Hawaii  and  the  other  domestic  areas 
produce  is  not  going  into  storage;  it  is 
produced  to  fulfill  immediate  needs. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  grows  a 
little  more  than  half  of  its  sugar  require- 
ments. Our  experience  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  during  the  Korean  war 
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should  drive  home  to  the  United  States 
how  Important  it  is  that  a  domestic 
sugar  industry  be  maintained.  Any  pro- 
posal which  would  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  domestic  sugar  production  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  one  of  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Thirdly,  the  compliance  payments 
provided  for  by  the  Sugar  Act  are  paid 
for  by  a  tax  on  the  sugar  industry  itself — 
a  tax  which,  over  the  years,  has  reg- 
ularly produced  more  than  enough  in- 
come to  pay  for  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
sugar  program. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  provides  both 
for  the  making  of  conditional,  or  compli- 
ance, payments  to  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  farmers,  and  for  an  excise  tax  on 
all  sugar  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  The  tax,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar — raw  value — raises  more  than 
enough  money  to  cover  all  compliance 
payments  made  under  the  Sugar  Act  and 
all  costs  of  administering  the  program. 

Even  under  the  existing  scale  of  com- 
pbance  payments  Hawaii  works  under  a 
substantial  hardship.  The  heavily 
scaled  down  rate  of  compliance  pay- 
ment now  received  by  Hawaiian  cane 
sugar  producers  already  places  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage.  This  dis- 
advantage was  further  compounded  by 
the  excise  taxes  paid  by  Hawaiian  pro- 
ducers amounting  to  nearly  $1  million 
more  than  compliance  payments  re- 
ceived. 

If  the  proposed  reductions  were  to  go 
Into  effect,  a  large  segment  of  the 
Hawaiian  sugar  Industry  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  A  serious  crippling  of  Its 
sugar  industry  would  be  an  economic  dis- 
aster to  the  50th  State.  Sugar  is 
Hawaii's  largest  industry.      \ 

The  people  of  Hawaii  werV  confident 
that  the  Senate  would  recognize  the  in- 
justice of  a  proposal  which  adds  further 
penalties  to  an  already  difQcxilt  situa- 
tion. 

We  therefore  thank  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  particular  for  recon- 
sidering and  eliminating  section  14. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  very  much,  not  only  for  his  kind 
remarks  and  his  astute  observations,  but 
also  for  some  information  which  comes 
as  quite  a  surprise  to  me.  I  knew  that 
the  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  principal 
industries  in  the  great  State  of  Hawaii. 
I  did  not  know  it  was  the  principal  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  had  thought  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  Senator's  island 
State  was  what  is  referred  to  as  tourism, 
including  not  only  all  of  the  facilities  in 
his  great  Island  home  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  tourists  and  the  pleasant  extrac- 
tion from  them  of  that  which  oontrlb- 
utes  to  the  Ilfeblood  of  the  island,  but 
Also  conalsUng  of  the  wonderful  physical 
tnylronment  and  human  ilamour  that  ta 
•o  famous  not  only  throuth  our  own  Na- 
tion but  around  the  wold. 

But,  Madam  Preatdtnt,  It  the  8(>i\atoi' 
from  Hawaii  layt  that  the  luiar  tntfua- 


try — referring  to  the  commodity — Is  his 
principal  industry,  far  be  It  for  me  to 
gainsay  it.  It  may  be  that  my  failure 
properly  to  Intrepret  the  term  caused 
me  the  surprise.  It  Just  may  be  that 
when  he  used  the  phrase  "sugar  indus- 
try" he  was  including  that  mar\elous  at- 
tribute of  his  Island  that  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  wish  to  say 
that  tourism  is,  of  course,  a  very  Im- 
portant factor  in  every  way.  However, 
we  have  failed  dismally  at  one  point, 
in  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  in  spite  of  all  the 
world  traveling  that  he  has  done,  has 
never  found  the  time  to  visit  the  Aloha 
State.  Again  I  extend  to  the  Senator  a 
cordi^  invitation  to  come  down  to  see 
us. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can  ever  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain in  his  mind  that  the  trip  he  would 
like  to  take  to  Hawaii  would  certainly 
Include  the  return  trip,  as  it  would  the 
trip  over,  he  is  prepared  and  will  accept 
the  kind  invitation.. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
the  remarkably  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa whether  the  country  referred  to 
on  page  31.  lines  6  and  7,  of  the  bill, 
which  is  authorized  to  receive  10,000 
short  tons  of  sugar,  would  be -the  Re- 
public of  Ireland? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  compelled  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  allocate  that  amount  to  the 
foreign  coxmtry  or  foreign  countries  that 
he  chooses.  However,  it  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  who  offered  the 
amendment.  When  he  did  so  he  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  that  he  was 
doing  so  in  order  that  that  quota  would 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  to  be  given 
to  the  friendly,  magnificent  country  of 
Ireland.  Under  the  strict  language  of 
the  law  it  would  not  be  required  to  be 
that  country.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Is  concerned,  however, 
when  he  offered  the  amendment,  that 
was  the  coimtry  that  he  had  in  mind  and 
which  he  hoped  would  be  the  beneficiary 
of  that  quota. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
assume  that  this  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
intent? 

Mr.  KERR.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  gone  as  far  as  the  facts 
warrant  him  to  go  in  establishing  the 
legislative  intent.  It  was  made  quite 
clear  to  the  committee  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  he  was  offering  the 
amendment  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Secretary  to  give  that  quota  to  the  covm- 
try  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  PELL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Secretary  is  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I 
must  say  it  Is  my  belief  that  that  will 
be  the  result.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  need  have  no  real  fear  In 
that  regard. 

Mr.  PELL.  X  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  I  share  the  aame  hope  and 
beUef, 

Mr.  McOEE,  Madan;  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yltldt 


Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McQEE.  I.  too,  wish  to  salute  the 
initiative  and  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  hjis 
presented  the  sugar  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Too  seldom  do  we  see  and  consider 
proposals  which  represent  a  workable 
compromise  between  varied  interests  and 
concerns,  rather  than  one-sided  attempts 
by  this  faction  or  that  Interest  group  to 
obtain  as  much  as  they  can  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  others. 

The  measure  which  the  Senate  Is  to- 
day considering  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  a  completely  workable  and 
equitable  solution  to  a  rather  complex 
problem  which  affects  domestic  agricul- 
ture, foreign  agriculture,  hemispheric 
and  world  diplomacy,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  the  cost  of  living. 

H.R.  12154,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  will  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  for  a  5 -year  period  with  certain 
changes  and  revisions  which  reflect 
changes  in  production  and  marketing 
that  have  occurred  since  the  act  last  had 
legislative  consideration. 

Wyoming,  because  of  its  altitude  and 
latitude,  has  a  relatively  short  growing 
season,  which  seriously  restricts  the  crop 
choices  of  our  State's  farmers.  There- 
fore, the  success  In  raising  sugarbeets. 
usually  under  irrigation,  has  helped  pro- 
vide growth  and  stability  to  our  agri- 
cultural economy. '  At  the  present  time 
in  Wywning,  sugarbeets  are  grown  In 
four  Irrigated  areas  and  processed  at 
three  sugar  factories.  Additional  beets 
grown  In  border  areas  are  shipped  to 
to  neighboring  States  for  processing. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  would 
do  much  to  assure  the  continued  stability 
of  the  sugarbeet  Industry  and  would 
provide  for  orderly  growth  under  the  pro- 
vision allocating  65  percent  of  Increased 
consumption  to  domestic  producers. 
This  provision  is.  indeed,  welcome  news 
in  Wyoming  and  the  West. 

TTie  spirit  of  cot^?eration  that  I  spoke 
of  earlier  In  my  remarks  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  Incorporated  many 
suggestions  made  by  all  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry  earlier  this  year. 
These  producers  gave  evidence  of  their 
good  faith  and  desire  for  market  sta- 
bility by  agreeing  to  a  provision  which 
will  reserve  a  portion  in  domestic  pro- 
duction Increases — which  existing  grow- 
ers probably  could  have  absorbed  en- 
tirely— to  new  growers,  thus  broadening 
production  and  spreading  Its  economic 
benefits  to  more  farmers. 

The  quotas  set  forth  In  the  bill  will 
produce  even  more  stability  In  the  sugar 
Industry,  since  producers  will  have  defi- 
nite guidelines  on  which  to  plan  pro- 
duction. 

The  proposal  to  reserve  for  possible 
future  use  a  segment  of  the  old  Cuban 
quota  by  a  new  free  Cuban  Qovemment 
has  my  wholehearted  support.  Each 
day  we  read  of  increased  unrest  in  that 
Red-puppet  reflme.  By  holding  forth 
the  hope  that  If  the  peoplet  of  Cuba 
overthrow  their  dlotaton  we  will  help 
them  retain  teonomlo  •tablllty,  we  halp 
apaed  the  damlM  of  that  totallUrlan  gov- 
ernment   To  provide  hope  tor  the  future 
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to  those  presently  dwiied  liberty  is  to 
provide  them  mlth  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  tyranny.  For  with  that 
hope,  nothing  is  Impossible. 

Having  considered  what  I  believe  are 
the  main  aspects  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
mention  a  fact  which  illustrates  just  how 
important  sugaibeets  are  to  western 
agriculture.  We  are  concerned  here  with 
the  end  product — sugar.  Yet,  after  proc- 
e.sslng,  there  remains  from  the  beet,  the 
pulp  and  the  tops.  Both  have  proved 
to  be  excellent  as  livestock  feed.  Thus, 
tne  western  meat  Industry  will  also  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  represents  an  equitable  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. I  targe  Its  speedy  passage  by 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  stability  so  neces- 
sary to  growth  and  order  may  be  pro- 
vided for  this  vital  segment  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy. 

The  dlfflculties  of  reaching  stability 
and  insuring  some  guidelines  ahead  were 
extremely  severe  in  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  this  year.  We  all  know  of  the 
praesures  which  were  apphed  and  the 
OlAgations  which  Impinged  upon  the 
usual  approaches  to  this  question.  Thus, 
our  hats  are  off  even  more  vigorously 
than  traditionally  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  having  produced  this  ex- 
cellent bill.  The  bill  represents  a  fair 
and  stable  approach.  I  urge  its  passage 
and  again  commend  the  chairman  for 
his  activity  in  Its  behalf. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  I  must  make  It  clear  that 
the  bin  was  considered  seriously  and  ably 
by  all  members  of  the  committee.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  approached  the 
consideration  and  action  on  the  bill  with 
the  firm  resolve  to  make  better  and  more 
enduring  provisions  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  domestic  producer  and  the 
domestic  econ(xny,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  domestic  consumer,  as  well. 
belie\'ing  that  an  ample  supply  of  a  basic 
commodity  such  as  siigar,  at  a  reason- 
able price  over  the  past  years  and  for 
the  future  5  years.  Is  of  equal  value  to 
the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  producer. 
I  am  most  ^-ateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  His  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion is  due  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.   PONG.     Madam    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  HawalL 

Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President,  com- 
ing from  a  sugar-producing  State,  where 
1  out  of  15  persons  is  dependent  for 
his  livelihood  upon  sugar  production.  I, 
too.  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerb  J  for  a  very  fine 
presentation  of  an  excellent  and  fair 
sugar  bill  I  desire  to  commend  also  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
for  reporting  this  excellent  sugar  bill. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  It  in- 
cluded aecUon  14.  I  said  to  myself;  "I 
do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee fully  reMljte  the  harm  which  that 
wcUon  eould  do,  I  do  not  believe  the 
aomittte  would  Mke  lo  aee  the  sugar 
jwwotlon  of  Hawaii  lo  draatleaWy 
harmed," 
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But  I  was  very  happy  today  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  section  14.  For  that  action,  I  am 
grateful,  and  I  know  the  people  of  Hawaii 
will  be  grateful. 

Under  the  present  law.  a  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  of  one-half  cent  a  ix)und  raw 
value  is  imposed  on  all  sugar  processed 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  1961  crop, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $10,047,126 
for  cane  sugar  produced  by  Hawaii  sugar 
plantations.  It  returned  $8,675,369  to 
them  as  pajTnents  for  complying  with 
prodxiction  restrictions,  for  paying  fair 
wages  to  workers,  for  not  employing 
chiW  labor,  and.  if  they  are  also  proces- 
sors for  paying  fair  prices  for  sugarcane 
and  sugarbeets. 

This  procedure  resulted  In  a  net  gain 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  $1,371,757  from 
Hawaii  sugar  processed.  Each  year  since 
the  inception  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  excise 
tax  paid  on  Hawaiian  sugar  production 
has  substantially  exceeded  the  compli- 
ance payments  to  our  sugar  companies. 
The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  would  be 
In  a  much  Improved  financial  condition 
if  this  excise  tax  were  not  imposed.  It 
would  result  in  a  gain  to  Hawaiian  pro- 
ducers of  $1  million  more  a  year. 

Rates  contained  in  section  14  would 
cut  by  nearly  one-half  the  compliance 
payments  to  Hawaii  sugar  growers. 

Even  with  the  present  compliance  pay- 
ments, Hawaii's  sugar  Indu^ry  is  barely 
able  to  survive.  In  1961,  the  best  year 
in  a  number  of  years,  even  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  compliance  payments,  5  of 
the  27  companies  showed  net  losses.  In 
1960.  14  were  in  the  loss  column;  In 
1959.  13:  in  1958,  16:  and  In  1957,  6. 

Section  14  would  be  ruinoxis  to 
Hawaii's  sugar  industry,  which  today  Is 
the  mainstay  of  our  State's  economy. 
It  would  put  some  of  our  companies  out 
of  business  and  would  further  compound 
a  serious  unemployment  situation  exist- 
ing in  our  State. 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  employs  some 
14.000  persons  at  the  highest  wages  and 
under  the  best  working  conditions  In 
the  sugar  world.  These  people  and  their 
dependents,  totaling  more  than  40  000, 
derive  their  Uvelihood  directly  from 
sugar.  In  addition  to  those  directly  em- 
ployed in  the  sugar  industry  another 
19.000  persons  are  employed  in  closely 
allied  enterprises. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  told  by 
the  distinguished  smior  Senator  from 
Etelaware  (Mr.  Williams]  that  he  would 
oppose  the  deletion  of  this  amendment. 
I  feel  certain  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  E>elaware  does  not  fully  understand 
the  harm  the  amendment  would  do  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearings  by  the  Finance  Committee  on 
sugar  legislation,  there  was  no  proposal 
to  reduce  or  alter  compliance  payments. 
Therefore  none  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  dealt  with  this  problem. 
This  amendment  was  proposed  In  execu- 
tive acaalon  of  the  committee.  It  seems 
apparent  that  the  oommlttee  could  not 
have  been  fully  Informed  on  the  adrarw 
effecta  on  Americana  augar  Induatry, 

I  know  that  the  •tnator  from  Dela- 
wai<f»  it  hi  undtntood  tht  dalettrtoui 


effect  which  the  amendment  would  have 
upon  the  sugar  industry  in  America, 
would  not  insist  upon  having  section  lA 
remain  in  the  bill. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  very  fine 
presentation  and  the  committee  for  Its 
reconsideration  of  this  amendment  and 
Its  decision  to  delete  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

"  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  c<mimit- 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
has  the  amendment  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  BENI^TT.  I  shall  wait  imtil 
action  has  been  taken  on  the  committee 
amendment  before  I  speak. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  a  substantial 
improvement  upon  the  bill  which  came 
to  the  Senate  from  the  House.  I  sup- 
port the  Senate  committee  bill;  how- 
ever, I  regret  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  approved  the  offering  of  a  com- 
mittee amendment  which  would  delete 
section  14.  Section  14  would  have  cut 
back  some  of  the  larger  subsidies  for  do- 
mestic producers.  I  believe  that  those 
subsidies  should  be  cut  back,  particular- 
ly the  suljsidies  to  the  larger  producers. 

I  am  aware  of  the  situation  with  which 
the  Senate  is  now  confronted;  however, 
the  bill,  even  with  section  14  deleted, 
is  so  far  superior  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  that  I  shall  support  the 
Senate  committee  bill.  The  Senate  bill 
does  delete  the  multimillion-dollar  sub- 
sidies for  foreign  producers. 

For  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  list  of  the  pajrments  that  will 
be  made  to  domestic  producers  under  tiie 
revised  Senate  bill  and  a  list  as  they 
would  have  been  made  under  the  bill  had 
section  14  not  been  deleted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb,  as 
follows: 

Estimated  Sugar  Act  pajrments  computed  on 
proposed  rate  o/  paym^ents  {1960  crop 
data) 
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Estimat(lit Sugar  Act  payments  computed  on 
proposed  rate  of  payments  {1980  crop 
data )  — CtonUnued 


Payments  to— 


Louldana: 

Southooost. 

Soothdown 

Sterling 

Cburchlll  &  Thlb«it._. 

Dugas  A  LeBlanc 

A.  Wllbert's  Sons 

Milllken*  FarweD 

Savoie  Farms 


Total 

Difference. 


Beet  area:  NewhaU  Land 

Fanning  Oo 

Diflerenoe... 


Vtrgin    Islands:   Vlrsln   Idands 

Corp. 

Difference 


HawaU: 

Hakalan 

HanMtkua. ............. 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co. 

Hllo 

Honokaa 

Hatchinsoo 

Kiriiaia 

Puna 

Laupahoeboe .. 

Onomea 

Paaobau 

Pepeekeo 

Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sag. 

PtMieer 

WaUoku 

Ewa 

Kaholni ... 

Oaba. „ 

Waialua 

Qayaad  Robinson 

Oram  Farm 

Kekaha 

Kilanea „ 

Liboe 

McBryde 

Olokele 

Walmea. 


Total 

Diflerraw. 


Florida: 

U.8.  sogar. 
Okeclanta.. 


Total 

Diflen<nce._- 


«l<7,aBB 

118, 1» 

C8,ttl 

a,  MO 
a;  787 

45, 408 


Old 

basis 


$303,071 
186.270 
78,772 
55,877 
60,047 
82,000 
71,030 
82,391 


«07, 578    872, 154 
284,578 


44, 440     51, 122 
8,882 


41,756  I 
20,281 


82,017 


106,804 
120,245 
307.184 
109,846 
i;<6.  712 
143.310 
206,630 
1«»8I3 

Mt,oao 

98^350 
118,287 
610, 881 
241,486 
137,040 
228.333 
111,157 
290.450 
276.876 
97.144 
166.660 
194»  191 
106.976 
249. 01.') 
136,408 
143,630 
38.576 


156,398 
212.619 
361.  C32 
166,446 
23a  251 
246,923 
360,096 
282,364 
294,152 
203,218 
141,281 
174, 619 
980,691 
413,127 
233.192 
385.747 
169,659 
500. 0H9 
466.  2ir> 
136. 27« 
275.266 
342.187 
157.  2M 
424.  42.'< 
229.533 
246,706 
44.011 


4, 729. 868  7. 832, 768 
3.102.090 


482.814 
200.336 


775,121 

361.403 


683. 149  1. 126. 524 
443,376 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  many  of  these  payments 
are  going  to  the  larger  producers  who, 
in  my  opinion,  could  have  produced  their 
sugar  without  the  benefit  of  all  of  this 
subsidy   from   the   Federal   Treasury. 

Therefore  I  oppose  this  amendment, 
and  I  oppose  the  committee  amendment 
which  included  an  allotment  for  Ire- 
land. 

The  Senate  committee  did  a  good  job 
when  it  rejected  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  would  have  approved 
allotments  and  multimillion-dollar  sub- 
sidies for  producers  in  numerous  foreign 
countries  throughout  the  world;  but  in 
the  face  of  this  action  how  can  the  ad- 
dition of  an  allotment  for  a  new  country, 
Ireland,  be  justified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pkll  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time  for  the  Senate,  I 
shall  confine  my  discussion  primarily  to 
the  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  point  out 
to  my  knowledgeable  and  distinguished 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
the  conference  with  the  probable  con- 
ferees of  the  other  body  may  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  on  the  foreign  aspects  of  this 
bill.    These  I  shall  discuss  later. 

On  the  domestic  aspects.  I  believe  there 
will  be  little  difficulty.  Most  of  the 
domestic  changes  made  by  the  Finance 
Committee  are  not  major  in  nature,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  cause  conference 
problems. 

The  Senate  version  raises  from  50.000 
tons  to  65,000  tons  the  amount  of  sugar 
production  that  may  be  reserved — in 
terms  of  acres — for  new  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers where  it  can  be  shown  expansion 
is  to  take  place.  The  Senate  version  also 
provides  some  guidelines  to  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making  such 
special  acreage  allocations,  and  it  pro- 
vides specific  guarantees  to  help  assure 
the  acreage  for  areas  where  expansion 
appears  most  likely  to  take  place.  It  is 
a  decided  improvement  in  substance  over 
the  House  version,  in  this  respect;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  advisable  to  make  some 
clarifying  changes,  there  should  be  no 
diCBculty  In  conference. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  amendment  that,  in  addition 
to  strengthening  the  rights  of  new 
growers,  its  application  would  not  ap- 
preciably interfere  with  the  historical 
rights  of  established  growers. 

As  a  further  corollary  to  the  added 
protection  for  new  producers,  the  Sen- 
ate version  also  makes  a  slight  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  annual  market 
growth  allocated  to  domestic  producers, 
for  the  benefit  of  established  growers. 
This  increase  is  very  sUght — two  per- 
centage points,  divided  between  the  do- 
mestic beet  and  mainland  cane  areas  on 
a  basis  of  about  3  to  1.  This  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  beet  sugar 
quota  of  only  about  2.400  tons  of  sugar 
a  year,  and  in  the  mainland  cane  quota 
of  some  800  tons  a  year.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  enough  for  either  area. 
But  in  view  of  all  the  pressures  existing 
from  other  elements  of  the  domestic  sug- 
ar industry,  and,  unfortunately,  also 
from  the  Government,  to  keep  beet  ex- 
pansion at  a  minimum,  and  to  keep  the 
beet  quota  at  a  minimum,  it  appears  to 
be  about  the  highest  percentage  that 
can  be  reasonably  achieved  within  the 
scope  of  the  agreements  that  were  made 
between  the  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  domestic  phases  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  should  adhere  successfully  to 
its  version. 


One  further  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  exists  on  the 
domestic  side — on  the  importation  of 
white  sugar;  that  is,  refined  sugar  in 
distinction  to  raw  sugar.  While  this 
is  of  interest  to  the  entire  domestic  in- 
dustry. It  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
cane  sugar  refiners.  The  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  eliminates  125.000  tons  of  the 
refined  imports  of  375,000  tons  formerly 
permitted  to  come  in,  at  Cuba's  option, 
as  part  of  the  Cuban  quota.  The  House 
version  of  the  bill  eliminates  all  of  Cuba's 
former  option  to  import  375,000  tons, 
and,  in  addition,  eliminates  about  75.000 
tons  of  additional  refined  imports  per- 
mitted by  the  present  law.  I  am  con- 
fident these  differences  can  be  resolved 
In  conference. 

The  big  issue  in  the  conference  will 
be  on  the  foreign  aspects  of  the  bill, 
and  on  these  aspects  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versions.  This  difference  will  be 
difficult  to  compromise.  I  believe  the 
Senate  version  is  sound  in  principle  and 
is  In  the  national  interest.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  conferees  should  not  com- 
promise on  the  basic  principle  involved 
in  the  foreign  phases  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  This  is  to  say  that  I 
favor  generally  the  so-called  global  quota 
principle  established  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. It  is  a  move  In  the  direction  of 
an  open  market  for  obtaining  the  for- 
eign sugar  supplies  which  supplement 
our  domestically  produced  sugar.  The 
special  impoit  fee  which  the  Senate  vei- 
sion  authorizes  will  help  to  slow  down  the 
drain  on  our  gold,  which  is  serious  today. 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  serious, 
endangering  the  soundness  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  to  a  greater  degree  than  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  recognize. 

The  global  quota  princiirie  will  elimi- 
nate the  rash  of  lobbyists  for  foreign 
sugar  interests  which  have  been  exerting 
tremendous  pressiu-es  on  individual 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  unbe- 
lievably high  fees  which  are  being  paid 
to  lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests, 
some  of  them  on  a  contingent  basis, 
payable  according  to  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess the  lobbyists  have  in  wresting  high 
quotas  for  paiticular  foreign  sugar  in- 
terests, are  most  objectionable,  to  say 
the  least. 

Its  foreign  provisions  make  the  House 
version  unsound  sugar  legislation.  By 
parceling  out  every  ounce  of  our  entire 
foreign  requirements — Including  everj- 
ounce  of  the  replacement  for  Cuban 
sugar — to  more  than  25  individual  na- 
tions, literally  all  around  the  globe,  the 
House  vei-sion  of  the  bill  goes  much  too 
far. 

The  Senate  version  would  preserve 
some  2'/i  million  tons  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota,  without  allocation  at  all. 
on  a  first -come,  first-served  basis.  All 
of  this,  under  the  Senate  version,  would 
be  subject  to  an  import  fee.  And  the 
bill  would  keep  individual  country 
quotas  for  only  the  countries  that  now 
have  quotas:  and  these  quotas  would  be 
subject  to  a  gradually  increasing  im- 
port fee,  except  for  the  quota  of  the 
Philippines,  with  which  we  have  a  treaty 
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which  Involves  a  graoui^  Increasing 
tariff. 

This  is  an  approach  to  which  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree;  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  conferees  will  insist  on  it.  The 
ability  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  main- 
tain their  position  will,  to  a  large  meas- 
ure, depend  upon  the  support  given  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion, on  the  foreign  side  and  essentially 
on  the  domestic  side,  is  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

At  times  I  have  not  agreed  with  the 
administration.  But  sugar  legislation 
is.  and  always  has  been,  bipartisan  leg- 
islation. And  this  time  I  hope  sincerely 
the  administration  will  help  the  Senate 
conferees  influence  the  House  conferees 
to  recede  from  their  version  of  the  bilL 

I  am  mindful  that  if  the  United  States 
opens  up  a  large  share  of  its  markets 
to  the  world,  without  quotas,  the  so- 
called  world  market  price  may  rise,  and 
the  import  fee  would  not  be  so  large  as 
the  present  difference  between  the  do- 
mestic raw  price  and  the  price  on  the 
so-called  world  market  might  lead  us 
to  believe.  In  the  administration  of  the 
program  we  must  not  forget  our  his- 
toric friends  in  Latin  America,  so  they 
will  have  an  Incentive  to  bring  sugar 
to  our  market  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  provUions  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  can  be  administered  in  such 
a  manner.  This  would  promote  the 
laudable  aims  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  sugar 
supply  in  the  world  is  sold  at  the  so- 
called  world  price.  Most  of  the  world's 
sugar  is  consumed  in  the  countries  where 
it  is  produced,  and  growers  and  proc- 
essors in  those  countries  receive  a  higher 
price  than  the  world  price,  as  do  our 
own  domestic  growers  and  processors. 
Only  about  30  percent  of  world  sugar 
production  enters  International  trade, 
anti  more  than  half  of  that  is  bought 
and  sold  under  systems  of  price  protec- 
tion. Ours  is  not  the  only  one.  Sugar 
moves  to  the  British,  French,  and  Por- 
tuguese metropolitan  markets,  for  ex- 
ample, under  preferential  arrangements 
with  their  oversea  supplying  areas;  and 
there  are  other  similar  arrangements. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  drawn  be- 
tween the  price  paid  by  domestic  refiners 
for  raw  sugar  in  New  York  and  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  The  inference  is  made  that  the 
world  market  provides  some  kind  of 
worldwide  standard,  that  any  price  high- 
er than  the  world  price  is  too  high,  and 
that  the  UJS.  consumer  could  get 
sugar  much  cheaper  if  the  sugar  pro- 
gram were  Junked  and  IX  refiners  bought 
all  their  sugar  on  the  so-called  world 
market.  But  the  comparisons  are  mis- 
leading, and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  are  untrue  and.  therefore,  unfair. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  world  market 
and  world  price  are  essentially  fictitious, 
and  bear  Httle.  If  any,  relation  to  eco- 
nomic reality.  Since  less  than  17  per- 
cent of  world  sugar  produced  is  traded 
on  this  so-called  world  market,  and 
usually  only  10  to  12  percent.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  tirade  could  result 


in  a  world  price.  This  sugar  is  essen- 
tially surplus  or  residual.  Of  the  57.5 
million  tons  of  sugar  constuned  through- 
out the  world  each  year,  fully  40  mil- 
lion tons  are  consumed  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  produced.  Nearly  all  coun- 
tries produce  their  sugar  under  some 
type  of  national  control  or  supply  pro- 
gram, because  sugar  Is  such  a  vital 
product. 

To  refer  to  a  world  price  is.  therefore, 
essentially  to  refer  to  a  fiction. 

Yet  I  do  feel  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  are  much 
sounder  than  the  hodgepodge  of  indi- 
vidual country  allocations  of  the  House 
version.  And  I  believe  that  enactment 
of  the  Senate  version  will  In  no  way 
destroy  the  stability  which  has  marked 
our  sugar  system  in  the  past — the  sta- 
bility which  has  benefited  consumers  as 
well  as  producers. 

So  I  will  support  the  Senate  version 
all  the  way— in  the  Senate  and— if  I  am 
included  in  It — in  the  conference. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  According  to  the 
committee  report,  the  new  sugarbeet  al- 
location was  raised  to  65,000  tons,  which 
will  mean  that  possibly  a  new  sugar- 
processing  plant  will  be  required  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  increased  production. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  correct  that  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  make  avail- 
able to  new  areas  as  much  as  65,000  tons 
a  year.  That  figure  was  set  because  the 
testimony  is  that  at  least  55.000  tons  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  in- 
vestment in  a  new  plant;  but  this  is  not 
the  total  of  the  amount  to  be  added  to 
tiie  domestic  beet  quotas,  through 
growth.  This  will  be  approximately 
78,000  tons. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, will  new  producers  in  Idaho  and 
Utah  participate?  How  will  the  new 
acreages  be  allocated? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  thought  of 
the  committee  that  priority  for  the  al- 
k>catk>n  of  the  new  acreage  should  go 
to  areas  which  have  a  demonstrable 
capacity  to  produce  beets,  but  which  so 
far  have  not  been  able  to  attract  invest- 
ment for  a  new  mill;  and  I  would  assume, 
then,  that  if  there  are  new  producers 
who  want  acreage  in  areas  already  served 
by  an  existing  sugar  mill,  they  would 
have  to  wait  tmtil  the  new  growers  in 
the  areas  not  now  served  have  been  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Idaho  there  have  recently  been 
brought  in,  from  a  Federal  reclamation 
development,  approximately  78.000  acres 
of  land.  All  of  that  was  done  under  a 
system  of  providing  homesteads  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  Under  the  re- 
strk^tlons  which  have  curtailed  the  pro- 
duction of  beets  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  has  been  diflBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  them  to  get  any  beet  alloca- 
tions. 

Uncter  the  bill,  will  these  homestead- 
era  be  permitted  to  partteipate  in  the 
new  producer  sugarbeet  allocations? 


Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  have  said,  the 
new  allocations  include  at  least  12,000 
tons  to  13,000  tons  in  addition  to  what 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  justify 
the  development  of  a  new  mill  in  an 
area  which  is  not  now  sei-ved  by  a  mill. 
I  would  assume  that  much,  if  not  all.  of 
this  would  be  available  for  allocation  in 
existing  areas,  and  perhaps  even  more, 
because  while  we  allow  65.000  tons  a  year 
for  new  producers,  the  testimony  is  that 
only  50.000  tons  are  actually  necessary 
m  order  to  support  a  new  milL 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  also  possible, 
is  it  not,  that  the  State  of  Idaho,  for  ex- 
ample, would  enjoy  increased  sugarbeet 
allocations  which  could  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  that  these  homesteaders,  who 
have  been  denied  acreage  in  the  past, 
might  get  additional  acreage  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  record 
should  show — and  no  doubt  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  has  shown 
It — ^that  the  committee  intended  an  or- 
derly expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try in  this  country,  to  be  participated  in 
by  farmers  in  a  general  way,  insofar  a*; 
possible. 

We  did  not  undertake  to  define  a  new 
area.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so  by  geo- 
graphic lines.  There  are  msmy  facts 
that  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
it  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  to  de- 
termine what  a  new  area  is. 

Also,  in  increasing  the  reserve  for  new 
areas  from  50,000  to  65  000  tons,  we  in- 
creased the  portion  of  the  growth  factor 
in  the  House  bill  from  63  to  65  percent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  observe  that  the 
House  bill  increased  it  from  55  to  63  per- 
cent, but  the  combination  of  the  two 
Increases  represents  an  increase  of  from 
55  to  65  percent  of  growth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  and  I  think  the 
entire  committee  proceeded  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  while  the  majority 
opinion  was  for  an  expansion  of  the  beet 
sugar  Indtistry — and  I  certainly  am — we 
were  not  seeking  to  do  it  at  the  cost  of 
existing  producers  and  processors.  In 
other  words,  we  wanted  a  real  expansion 
rather  than  to  take  it  away  from  one 
producer  or  one  group  and  give  it  to 
someone  else. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  feeling. 
This  is  a  problem  which  has  faced  the 
committee  for  a  number  of  3rears.  There 
are  areas  where  it  is  possible  to  grow 
sugarbeets,  and  there  are  areas  where 
they  do  now  grow  sugarbeets,  but  not 
in  a  sufllcient  volume  to  establish  a  near- 
by mill.  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  read  from  page  6  of 
tiie  report: 

The  bill  does  not  tmdertake  to  define  a 
new  area.  The  Secretary,  with  all  the  facts 
of  the  tmmedtate  time  of  the  conslderatkKi 
before  him.  wUl  make  sucli  a  decision.    It 
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may  be  assumed  that  the  Secretary  will  for- 
mulate a  workable  deHnltlon.  It  wo\ild  ap- 
pear that  a  new  area  should  not  be  oom- 
pelled  to  show  that  no  sugarbeet#  at  all  are 
now  being  raised. 

Obviously,  we  would  not  want  to  cre- 
ate a  technical  situation  where  someone 
with  a  small  batch  of  beets  in  a  town  or 
a  river  valley  somewhere  thought  that 
was  a  new  area. 

I  read  further: 

as  there  may  be  qualified  areas  where  a 
few  farmers  have  had  some  small  sugarbeet 
history  with  beet  shipments  being  made 
over  great  distances  to  be  processed  with  the 
grower  absorbing  part  of  the  freight  charges. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  area  in  which  sugar- 
beet  raising  is  and  has  been  an  Important 
and  significant  part  of  agriculture  might 
not  qualify  as  a  new  area. 

In  other  words,  we  are  saying  to  him, 
"Work  out  the  most  reasonable  and  fair 
deflnition  and  guidelines  possible  and 
make  the  extension  called  for  here." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  what  we  tried 
to  say. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  UENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  committee  re- 
port indicates  that  under  the  present 
legislation  domestic  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducers are  allocated  2,110,627  tons,  while 
under  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  the 
total  would  be  increased  to  2.650.000  tons, 
which  is  approximately  a  25  percent  in- 
crease. 

That  would  probably  mean  that  the 
areas  which  have  been  producing  sugar- 
beets  for  several  years  and  have  estab- 
lished quotas  could  expect  to  have  an 
increase  in  the  quotas  of  upward  of  25 
percent? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  mean  that 
over  all.  but  there  is  another  factor  in 
the  situation.  Under  the  present  law, 
with  the  2,110,000-odd  tons  allocated  to 
sugarbeets,  the  sugart}eet  areas  also 
have  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  def- 
icit in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  This 
was  represented  to  be,  at  the  f>eak,  some- 
thing less  than  400,000  tons.  But  under 
the  new  bill,  the  privilege  of  supplying 
those  deficits  is  taken  away,  and  they 
are  given  2.650,000  tons,  which  is  an  in- 
crease, but  is  a  firm  increase.  When 
they  were  dependent  upon  the  deficits, 
they  did  not  know  whether  a  return  to 
a  good  year  in  those  other  areas  would 
wipe  out  the  quota  they  were  getting 
from  year  to  year.  As  it  is  now,  they 
have  the  total  overall  2.650,000  tons 
on  a  firm  basis. 

Mr.    DWORSHAK.      That    indicates 

'  there  would  not  actually  be  an  increase 

of  25  percent,  l>ecause  many  of  these 

areas  have  been  adding  to  their  quotas 

by  making  up  for  deficiencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  not  be  a  total  increase  of  25  per- 
cent in  comparison  with  the  last  few 
years;  but  in  terms  of  a  firm  right  to  a 
quota,  it  is  an  increase  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  12154,  the  pending 
sugar  bill,  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  will  provide  a  sound 
sugar  program  and  permit  some  of  our 


farmers  in  new  areas  to  supply  some  of 
our  domestic  sugar  requirement.  I  have 
contended  for  some  time  that  when  new 
sugar  legislation  Is  enacted  that  this 
should  be  done. 

Briefly,  the  aims  of  our  sugar  laws 
have  been: 

First.  To  maintain  a  healthy  and  pro- 
tected, but  competitive,  domestic  sugar 
industry  of  limited  size,  capable  of  sup- 
plying in  peace  and  war  a  substantial 
part  of  our  needs. 

Second.  To  avoid  an  undue  cost  biu-- 
den  on  domestic  consumers  by  assuring 
adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  prices. 

Third.  To  assure  the  benefits  of  the 
domestic  production  going  to  producers 
and  to  laborers,  and  to  eliminate  child 
labor  from  our  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane 
fields. 

Fourth.  To  promote  our  general  ex- 
port trade. 

These  aims  have  been  achieved  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934  and  subse- 
quent amendments  and  extensions  of  the 
act.  In  this  law  we  abandoned  the  old 
tariff  as  the  principal  Listrument  for 
protecting  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
and  adopted  instead  a  quota  system 
which  regulated  and  limited  the  supply 
and  price  of  sugar  made  available  to 
consumers. 

The  Sugar  Act  worked  pretty  well  un- 
til the  breaking  off  by  the  United  States 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  and 
the  subsequent  stopping  of  all  sugar  im- 
ports from  that  coimtry.  When  we  dis- 
continued the  impKjrtation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba,  there  were  numerous  claimants 
for  quotas  to  supply  the  approximately 
3  million  tons  of  sugar  foniierly  received 
from  Cuba.  Among  these  were  demands 
from  our  American  farmers  that  they  be 
permitted  to  supply  a  greater  portion 
of  our  annual  requirements — at  least 
that  portion  represented  by  the  total  an- 
nual growth  in  consumption. 

The  sudden  change  in  our  sugar  sup- 
ply situation  gave  a  great  many  people  a 
pretty  hard  jolt.  We  came  to  realize 
very  quickly  that  almost  anything  can 
happen.  A  few  years  ago  no  one 
dreamed  that  Cuba  would  suddenly  go 
Communist  and  that  our  principal  off- 
shore sugar  supply  would  be  cut  off. 
It  became  clearer  than  ever  before  what 
it  could  mean  if  the  supply  of  this  im- 
portant commodity  should  be  drastically 
cut  during  a  national  emergency.  Many 
of  us  believed  then  and  now  that  we 
should  never  have  to  face  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

This  sudden  change  brought  with  it 
the  problem  of  deciding  what  kind  of 
a  sugar  ifk'ogram  would  be  best  for  this 
country  in  the  future.  We  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  adjustments 
in  quotas  and  in  the  process  incurring 
not  only  the  ill  will  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  who  desired  to  sell 
us  the  sugar  formerly  purchased  from 
Cuba,  but  also  the  American  farmer, 
should  we  fail  to  give  him  fair  con- 
sideration. Twice  we  have  given  tem- 
porary extensions  of  the  act  with  the 
promise  that  the  whole  problem  would 
be  considered  next  session  when  the  Sen- 
ate could  get  a  bill  in  time  for  proper 


hearings  and  debate.  We  have  had  a 
little  more  time  this  session,  but  we  have 
been  unduly  rushed  to  get  a  bill  reported 
in  time  for  any  debate  and  consideration 
on  the  floor. 

When  we  came  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion in  1961,  it  was  evident  that  no  sugar 
law  would  be  passed  again  unless  Con- 
gress was  willing  to  give  American  farm- 
ers a  larger  share  of  our  domestic  quota. 
We  now  have  before  us  a  bill  that  does 
provide  a  larger  share  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, but  perhaps  not  as  much  as 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have.  At  least 
we  have  made  a  start.  Our  farmers  have 
advanced  strong  arguments  in  support 
of  their  request  for  a  greater  part  of  our 
domestic  sugar  quota.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  our  farmers  are  anxious  to 
divert  acreage  now  in  surplus  crops  to 
the  growing  of  sugarbeets.  Studies  and 
experiments  have  been  conducted  in 
several  areas  and  these  areas  have  prov- 
en that  they  are  capable  of  growing 
sugarbeets.  Acreage  that  would  be  put 
into  sugarbeets  would  come  from  land 
now  producing  surplus  crops.  The  cash 
return  from  new  production  would  be  a 
great  boost  to  the  Individual  farmers, 
and  would  provide  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  • 
the  economy  in  some  of  our  depressed 
agricultural  areas.  Several  of  the  beet 
refiners  have  expressed  a  strong  interest 
in  constructing  mills  in  certain  new 
areas. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  argument  has  been 
advanced  that  for  the  past  2  years  we 
have  had  no  restrictions  on  planting  of 
cane  or  sugarbeets — that  any  farmer 
could  plant  all  that  he  wanted  of  either 
crop.  There  has  been  some  planting  of 
cane  because  the  risk  and  the  cost  in  set- 
ting up  a  cane  mill  is  much  less,  and  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time, 
than  could  be  done  for  beets.  No  new 
beet  areas  have  come  Into  production 
principally  because  there  is  no  milling 
capacity.  About  $15  million  and  2  years 
of  work  are  required  to  put  a  beet  sugar 
refinery  into  production.  No  new  mills 
have  been  built  because  there  has  been 
no  assurance  that  if  restrictions  were 
reimposed  that  any  such  venture  started 
could  go  on  to  completion.  The  mills 
had  to  have  a  guarantee  that  production 
of  beets  would  be  available  and  this  was 
not  possible  without  a  guarantee  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
should  restrictions  be  reimposed  the 
farmers  would  have  permission  to  plant 
beets  to  supply  the  mill. 

As  amended  and  reported.  H.R.  12154 
will  provide  the  necessary  protection  to 
proces.sors  and  growers  and  guarantee 
an  acreage  history  sufficient  to  produce 
65,000  tons  of  sugar  in  a  new  area  each 
year.  This  amount  might  permit  the  • 
establishment  of  three  new  mills  during 
each  2 -year  period,  although  I  doubt  if 
we  will  actually  require  that  many  to 
serve  the  needs  of  consumers.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  good  start  and  will  not 
damage  our  relations  with  our  traditional 
offshore  suppliers  and  it  certainly 
demonstrates  that  we  are  trying  to  keep 
faith  with  our  farmers. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  not  lose  the  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948  is  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  TTie  committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  careful  Job  it  did 
in  refining  the  bill,  and  particularly  for 
removing  from  it  the  windfall  subsidies 
to  foreign  producers  which  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  would  have  had  to  absorb. 
Had  the  committee  not  done  this  Job, 
and  done  it  so  well,  we  would  have  had 
to  do  It  here  on  the  floor,  because  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  smacked 
loudly  of  special  privilege.  It  would 
have  denied  the  State  Department  the 
tools  inherent  in  the  sugar  program  to 
strengthen  our  foreign  policy,  and  would 
have  done  grievous  injury  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

We  of  the  sugar-producing  States  were 
particularly  gratified  that  the  commit- 
tee adopted  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  KerrI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson]  to  increase  the  share  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  U.S.  market  al- 
lotted to  domestic  beet  and  cane  sugar 
growers  from  63  to  65  pereent.  Since 
approximately  75  percent  of  this  per- 
centage goes  to  beet  sugar  and  25  per- 
cent to  cane,  the  West  particularly  will 
profit. 

Although,  when  studied  carefully  in 
all  of  its  ramifications,  the  2-percent  in- 
crease is  little  more  than  a  token  in- 
crease, there  will  be  some  benefits  to 
sugar  growers  and  to  refiners. 

The  biggest  benefit  this  bill  could 
bring  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry, 
however,  is  the  assurance  of  stability! 
For  2  years  the  sugar  Industry  of  UUh, 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  trying  to  oper- 
ate under  the  uncertainties  of  short- 
term  extensions,  and  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  plan  for  more  than  a  few  months 
ahead.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  the  industry  can  plan  ahead  for 
5  years. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  body  will 
take  speedy  action  on  H.R.  12154.  It 
gives  the  domestic  sugar  producers  a 
better  deal  than  they  have  had— and  it 
assures  them  that  they  will  have  that 
deal  for  5  yeais.  I  realize  that  there  are 
some  major  differences  between  this  bill 
and  the  tneasiore  the  House  passed,  and 
that  the  conferees  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  some  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
But  perhaps,  if  we  can  get  this  bUl 
through  quickly,  and  give  conferees  a 
day  or  two  for  conferences  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  can  enact  a 
long-range  sugar  program.  Another 
stopgap.  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
program  would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  interests  of  a  healthy  sugar  in- 


dustry in  the  West,  the  South,  and  the 
Midwest,  let  us  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
get  the  long-range  bill  through  this  week, 
and  end  the  sugar  industry's  period  of 
frustration  and  uncertainty. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  on  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering H.R.  12154,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  particularly  wish  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  the  domestic  provisions  to 
the  sugarbeet  industry  and  the  entire 
economy  of  Idaho.  For  nearly  60  years, 
the  growing  of  sugarbeets  and  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth,  development,  and 
stability  of  my  State.  The  domestic 
features  of  this  bill  will  enable  this  vital 
agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise  to 
continue  to  make  a  worthwhile  contri- 
bution to  Idaho. 

While  we  have  a  great,  established 
sugarbeet  industry  in  my  State,  we  also 
have  farmers  in  some  areas  who  are 
anxious  to  become  a  part  of  the  indus- 
try. The  new-grower  provisions  of 
this  bill  have.  I  believe,  effectively  re- 
solved the  conflict  which  existed  a  year 
ago  between  the  two  groups.  The  new 
basic  quota  recognizes  to  a  large  degree 
the  remarkable  achievements  the  indus- 
try has  already  made  in  production  and 
in  marketing.  The  improvement  in  the 
industry's  future  share  of  increases  in 
the  U.S.  sugar  market  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  many  of  those  who  are 
really  serious  about  it  to  get  into  pro- 
duction. 

I  admit  I  would  be  happier  if  the  bill 
provided  a  larger  beetsugar  quota  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  future  market 
growth.  Some  who  want  to  produce 
beets  will  be  disappointed.  But  this  is 
a  signiflcant  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  represents  tremendous  progress  over 
the  situation  we  were  in  last  year. 

Perhaps  if  we  moved  too  fast  in  the 
direction  of  expansion  we  would  dis- 
turb the  stability  which  has  been  a 
salient  feature  of  the  U.S.  sugar  pro- 
gram for  28  years— the  stability  which 
has  assured  plentiful  supplies  for  Ameri- 
can consumers  at  most  reasonable  prices, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  helped  to  fos- 
ter a  healthy  and  dynamic  domestic 
sugar-producing  industry. 

As  we  engage  in  our  discussion  of  the 
sugar  bill  here  today,  let  us  keep  our 
remarks  in  perspective.  Let  us  not  be 
misled  by  any  attempts  which  enemies 
of  our  successful  sugar  program  may 
make  to  discredit  It.  The  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  system  are  sound.  They  must 
and  should  be  preserved. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  changes  can- 
not be  made  or  should  not  be  made,  to 
fit  the  program  into  the  situation  which 
confronts  us  in  today's  world.  The  for- 
eign provisions  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  recognize  reality,  and  make  the 
changes  in  the  program  that  should  be 
made  to  adapt  it  to  a  sugar  world  that 
changed  so  drastically  when  the  bearded 
Castro  moved  out  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 


into  Havana.  And  the  same  provisions, 
without  specific  allocations  of  the  ton- 
nage held  in  reserve  for  Cuba's  return 
some  day  to  sanity,  will  make  changes 
again  so  much  easier  to  fit  that  situa- 
tion when  that  happy  day  does  arrive. 

Yet,  in  our  zeal  to  open  the  doors  of 
our  market  wide  enough  to  admit  a  huge 
tonnage  of  sugar  to  enter  without  quotas, 
let)  us  not  destroy  the  program  or  the 
public  acceptance  of  the  program  with 
ill-timed  and  thoughtless  talk.  Let  us 
remember  that  the  government  of  nearly 
every  sugar-producing  country  around 
the  globe  exercises  control  over  the  pro- 
duction, refining,  and  marketing  of 
sugar.  Let  us  not  hold  up  the  so-called 
world  market  as  a  model  or  as  a  lure. 
That  market  is  a  dumping  ground  for 
homeless  sugar,  it  is  a  depressed  mar- 
ket, and  an  especially  depressed  market 
right  now  because  of  the  overabundance 
of  sugar  in  the  world  today. 

Anyone  who  holds  forth  the  world 
market  price  as  a  world  price  with  the 
implication  that  it  represents  prices  all 
over  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  either  de- 
liberately perpetrating  deception  or  is 
revealing  his  abysmal  ignorance  of  the 
facts  of  the  world  sugar  economy.  It  is 
utterly  false  to  use  the  price  on  the 
world's  surplus  market  as  a  measure  for 
determining  the  fairness  of  prices  in  the 
United  States  or  anywhere  else. 

In  measuring  the  price  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers by  the  prices  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  121  nations  around  the 
world,  the  impartial  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
found  that  the  U.S.  price  was  only 
equal  to  the  average  prices  in  all  the 
other  countries.  And  in  another 
study  by  an  objective  body,  It  was 
learned  that,  in  terms  of  the  time  it , 
takes  an  average  workman  to  earn  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  price 
in  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  in 
the  world. 

Those  are  true  and  fair  measures. 

By  any  measure  that  is  true  and  fair. 
Senators  will  find  that  the  U.S. 
sugar  program  is  indeed  equitable  to 
the  person  who  buys  sugar,  as  well  as  to 
him  who  produces  It. 

H.R.  12154  will.  I  am  convinced,  con- 
tinue the  basic  principles  which  have  so 
distinguished  this  program. 

I  congratulate  all  segments  of  the* 
domestic  sugar  industry  for  the  splendid 
spirit  of  accomodation  they  have  shown 
in  developing  and  agreeing  on  a  united 
approach  to  the  domestic  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sugar  Act  which  has  now  been  in  effect 
for  almost,  30  years  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  least  understood  meas- 
ures which  the  Congress  has  ever  passed. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumers, 
the  Sugar  Act  also  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  measures  ever  passed. 

The  pending  bill  as  reported  represents 
a  distinct  improvement  over  the  exist- 
ing situation  and  over  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  House.  I  intend  to 
support  it  for  that  reason.  However,  I 
think  it  important  that  we  should  know 
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what  the  sugar  program  costs  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country,  and  how  and 
why  it  costs  these  sums. 

DOMESTIC     PUCK    SKT    BT    LJIOTS     ON     PRODUC- 
TION    AND     UCPOKT8 

The  basic  regulation  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  set  production  quotas 
on  both  domestic  production  and  foreign 
imports,  by  controlling  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  to  be  grown  in  this  country  and 
imported  from  abroad,  under  congres- 
sional direction,  we  maintain  in  practice 
a  price  of  approximately  six  and  a  half 
cents  for  raw  sugar  prior  to  refinement. 

The  price  has  been  steady.  What  is 
not  mentioned  and  is  frequently  covered 
up  is  the  great  disparity  between  the 
domestic  price  and  the  foreign  price. 
The  dcHnestic  price  for  raw  sugar  Is  now 
6.4  cents  a  pound.  The  world  price  is 
2.7  cents  a  pound.  To  this  latter  figure 
should  be  added  a  tariff  of  five-eighths  of 
a  cent  per  pound  and  a  freight  charge  of 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  poimd,  or 
$12.50  and  $6  a  ton  respectively. 

PRESENT     STTBSIDT     IS     $50     A    TON 

This  means  that  world  sugar  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  States,  raw,  for 
approximately  3.6  cents  a  poimd,  but  the 
domestic  price  for  sugar,  raw,  is  6.4  cents 
a  pound.  There  is  therefore  what  Is 
euphoniously  termed  a  premium  of  2.8 
cents  a  pound  above  the  present  world 
price  for  both  the  foreign  sugar  and  the 
domestic  sugar.  Since  sugar  is  com- 
puted in  terms  of  short  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  this  means  a  premium  or  a  sub- 
sidy per  ton  of  $56. 

TOTAL     SUBSIDT     IS     $560     MILLION 

The  total  domestic  production  and  for- 
eign supply  in  the  coming  year  will  be 
only  a  very  little  short  of  10  million  tons. 
This  means  the  total  subsidy  to  domestic 
and  foreign  producers  will  be  10  times  $56 
milliMi,  or  $560  million.  Of  this  approx- 
imately 60  percent,  or  around  $330  mil- 
lion. wUl  go  to  domestic  producers,  and 
approximately  $225  million  will  go  to 
foreign  producers  for  the  4  million  tons 
which  will  be  produced  abroad. 

CONSUMER    PATS    SUBSIST    THROUGH     HIGH 
PRICES 

Everyone  should  realize  that  the  con- 
sumers will  pay  these  amounts.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  the  last  hour  and  15  minutes 
about  what  the  program  will  mean  for 
the  producing  areas.  We  have  not  heard 
a  word  about  what  it  will  do  to  the  con- 
simiers  of  the  country.  It  involves  a 
directly  higher  price  to  be  paid  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  produced  sugar 
which,  in  terms  of  world  prices,  amoimts 
to  more  than  $550  million  a  year. 

EXCISE  TAXES    AND   PRODUCTIOH   PAYMENTS   ALSO 
RAISE   PRICE 

In  addition,  there  are  the  so-called 
excise  taxes  and  production  payments. 
There  is  an  excise  tax  on  all  sugar  re- 
fined in  this  country,  domestic  or  for- 
eign, of  a  half  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a 
ton.  This  brings  in  a  Uttle  less  than 
$100  million  a  year.  Then  production 
payments  are  paid  to  domestic  produc- 
ers. Last  year  these  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $73  million. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  con- 
simiers  pay  for  the  production  payments, 
because  the  production  payments  came 
out  of  the  excise  taxes,  and  the  price  of 
sugar  is  raised  by  a  further  half  cent  a 
pound  because  of  the  excise  taxes. 

Very  roughly,  during  the  current  year 
the  consumer  will  pay  either  in  premiums 
to  producers  at  home  and  abroad  or  in 
production  payments  to  those  at  home 
approximately  $625  million,  or  about 
$3.50  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  or  $14  for  every 
family  of  four. 

We  sometimes  forget.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  these  costs  have  amoimted 
to  over  a  long  period  of  time.  These 
have  been  worked  out.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  which  I  have  pre- 
pared in  this  regard  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1947  the  total  subsidy,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  domestic  price  over  world  price, 
multiplied  by  total  domestic  consump- 
tion, aggregates  almost  precisely  $4  bil- 
lion. But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  past  15 
years  the  production  payments  have 
amounted  to  $900  million.  So  the 
amounts  we  have  paid  out  in  the  past, 
both  directly  and  Indirectly,  come  to  a 
httlc  short  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  making  a  fight  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer;;. I  think  it  is  about  time  someone 
spoke  up  for  the  consumers,  and  no  one 
can  do  so  more  eloquently  or  vigorously 
than  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  sugar  subsidy, 
there  is  also  a  Federal  irrigation  sub- 
sidy. According  to  my  figures,  in  1960 
sugarbeets  were  grown  on  394.000  acres 
irrigated  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
water,  of  which  189,000  acres  were  fully 
irrigated  and  205,000  supplementally  ir- 
rigated. Nearly  all  of  this  land  was 
brought  into  production  on  the  basis  of 
a  very  substantial  Federal  subsidy,  spe- 
cifically for  the  unreimbursed  interest 


on  the  funds  advanced  for  the  reclama- 
tion projects.  The  acreage  cost,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  testified  before 
the  Senate  quite  often,  runs  up  to  $1,000 
an  acre  and  more. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  very  substantial 
cost  of  the  sugar  program  to  the  consum- 
ers and  the  taxpayers,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  already  has  alluded, 
we  should  add  the  nonreimbursed  cost 
of  this  great  amount  of  acreage — a  sub- 
stantial part  of  all  the  new  sugarbeet 
acreage  in  the  West — which  also  involves 
a  very  heavy  Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  had  not  known 
those  acreage  figures.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  them.  I  assume  the  Senator 
has  checked  them  and  has  found  them 
to  be  accurate.  They  indicate,  of  course, 
a  further  subsidy,  because  while  the  prin- 
cipal on  loans  for  irrigation  Is  usually 
returned.  Interest  Is  not  paid  on  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yleW  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
league in  complimenting  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  this  analysis. 

If  we  are  deliberately  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  paying  out  enormous  sums  because 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  do  so,  first,  to  deal  with  our 
International  situation  and,  second,  to 
help  those  who  are  raising  a  crop  in  the 
United  States,  we  should  know  precisely 
what  we  are  paying  out  in  order  to  make 
a  value  Judgment  as  to  whether  the 
benefits  received  are  commensurate  with 
the  amounts  which  we  are  paying  out  of 
the  National  Treasury.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  been  ot  great  help  to 
all  of  us,  and  he  will  continue  to  be  as 
he  analyzes  the  question  further  and 
states  the  real  orders  of  magnitude 
which  are  involved.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  him  for  his  analysis  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
mention  two  further  figures  which  docu- 
ment the  position  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  taken.  First,  on  the  basis 
of  oflBclal  Government  statistics  in  1960 
subsidy  payments  under  the  sugar  pro- 
gram totaling  $25,747,869  were  made  to 
growers  of  sugarbeets  on  Irrigated  land. 
Second,  the  Interest  subsidy  to  Irrigat- 
ing farmers  for  the  related  projects  can 
be  estimated  to  be  $16  million  a  year. 
This  is  the  result  of  forgoing  the  inter- 
est on  the  initial  cost  of  the  irrigation 
facilities.  I  point  out  that  the  new 
sugarbeet  acreage  that  has  come  into 
production  In  recent  years,  and  which 
will  come  into  production  as  a  result  of 
this  bin  will  be  very  largely.  If  not  en- 
tirely. Irrigated  acres. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  BILL  WOUIJ)  ADD  $3  BILLION  IN  SUBSIDIES 
IN  NEXT  8  TEARS 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  continue  the 
program  for  5  years.  If  the  House  pro- 
visions were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
there  would  bt-  an  annual  subsidy  of  at 
least  $550  million,  which  would  probably 
increase  as  tlie  total  consumption  of 
sugar  Increased.  The  total  for  the  5 
years  of  this  attt  would  be  approximately 
$2,700  million,  and  production  payments 
would  amount  to  at  least  $400  million. 
Those  are  con;>ervatlvie  flgures.  So  the 
past  program  and  the  future  program  as 
laid  down  by  tlie  House  would  amount  to 
more  than  $8  billion  since  1948. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  It  strike  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  as 
morp  than  passing  strange  that  some  of 
the  m«t  ardent  advocates  of  the  regi- 
mentation of  the  sugar  program,  with 
subsidy  and  production  payments  to  pro- 
ducers, nevertheless  found  the  much 
milder  restrictions  and  production  con- 
trols of  the  f ann  bill  with  respect  to  feed 
grains  utterly  unacceptable,  and  called 
it  horrible  regimentation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  that  point,  but  I  am 
not  trying  to  make  war  on  either  the 
beet  sugar  grouj)  or  the  cane  sugar  group 
Inside  our  country.  My  alms  at  the 
moment  are  modest.  I  am  trying  to  save 
$150  million  In  the  bonus  or  subsidy 
which  is  now  paid  to  foreign  producers. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
mote the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
Into  waging  war  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  FKJint  was  worthy  of  comment,  at 
least.  In  passing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  It  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Distinguished  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  ardent 
advocates  of  the  rigid  regimentation 
proposed  by  the  pending  bill— a  Bran- 
nan  plan  type  of  production  payment — 
are  very  much  opposed  to  production 
control  when  the  question  of  feed 
grains  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  have  been 
puzzled  by  it,  huz  I  would  prefer  to  stick 
to  sugar  rather  than  getting  off  on  corn. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  bit 
sweeter  subject. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT.    1061 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  Is  very  costly.  Last  year  In  the 
Committee  on  Finance  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  tlie  bill  which  the  House 
sent  over  to  us.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided that  so  far  as  foreign  producers 
were  concerned,  there  would  be  applied 
to  their  sugar  a  fee  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price.  That  provision  would 
have  netted  the  Treasury  approximately 
$140  million  a  year.  It  would  not  have 
produced  any  d»H:rease  In  the  price  of 
sugar.  It  Is  said  that  that  must  be  pro- 
tected for  the  benefit  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers. I  make  that  statement  in  a 
somewhat  satirical  tone.  But  my 
amendment  would  have  transferred  into 
the  Treasury— and  have  relieved  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  corre- 


spondingly— the  sums  which  were  then 
being  paid  as  a  subsidy  to  the  producers 
of  sugar  abroad. 

To  my  surprise,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance adopted  my  amendment  imani- 
mously.  Usually  I  do  not  have  very  good 
luck  In  the  Finance  Committee  with 
respect  to  amendments  which  I  pro- 
pose, but  on  that  occasion  there  was 
unanimity. 

We  came  to  the  Senate  Chamber  with 
high  expectation.  On  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  we  encountered  certain  obsta- 
cles, which  we  may  still  meet  this  year, 
either  In  the  Senate  or  in  conference  with 
the  House,  and  which  deserve  to  be  noted. 

FOREIGN  LOBBYISTS 

The  first  obstacle  we  met  consisted  of 
the  foreign  sugar  producers,  who.  instead 
of  receiving  5'/2  cents  a  poimd,  would 
get  only  about  2.7  cents  a  pound.  They 
would  have  lost  the  $150  million  subsidy 
which  we  are  trying  to  collect  for  the 
Treasury.  Although  they  did  not  have 
much  notice  that  such  a  thing  was  about 
to  happen,  they  had  a  very  good  intel- 
ligence system.  The  word  went  out  very 
quickly.  The  air  was  darkened  by  air- 
planes bearing  sugar  magnates  from  Lat- 
in America.  They  flew  to  Washington  to 
protect  their  sugar.  They  were  very  ef- 
fective In  lobbying. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT    OPPOSED 

Then  we  encountered  opposition 
from  our  State  Department.  The  Latin 
American  Division  was  then  headed  by  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  who  was  opposed  to 
the  proposal.  He  said  that  It  would  en- 
danger our  friendly  relationships  with 
the  Latin  American  countries.  The  new 
President  had  been  in  office  for  only  a 
brief  time.  The  issue  arose  suddenly, 
and  the  State  Department  was  able  to 
convince  the  White  House.  So  we  had 
the  opposition  of  the  White  House.  We 
did  not  have  too  much  support  from 
those  who  come  from  the  sugarcane-  and 
beet  sugar-producing  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. Perhaps  they  were  afraid  that  If 
the  big  subsidy  on  foreign  sugar  were 
exposed,  their  turn  would  be  next.  How- 
ever, I  did  not  propose  to  touch  a  hair  of 
their  heads  or  a  mill  from  their  accounts. 
So  we  were  defeated  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  The  previous  provisions  con- 
tinued In  effect.  As  a  result  of  that  de- 
cision, we  paid  out  to  foreign  producers 
during  the  past  year  $150  million  which 
we  would  not  have  paid  out  had  my 
amendment  become  a  part  of  the  law. 

A  further  obstacle  which  we  faced  was 
of  course  the  obdurate  position  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  administration  has  be- 
come more  aware  of  what  the  real  Is- 
sues are.  The  administration  adopted 
my  proposal.  Mr.  Mann  has  gone  down 
to  Mexico,  where  he  is  now  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  and  where,  I  am  told, 
he  is  rendering  fine  service.  There  is 
new  blood  in  the  Latin  American  Divi- 
sion, and  new  blood  in  the  Division  on 
Economic  Affairs. 

The  White  House  took  a  very  keen  in- 
terest in,  this  subject,  and  a  new  bill  was 


introduced  several  weeks  ago  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  It 
aimed  at  several  things. 

FOREIGN     SX7BSIDT     GOES     TO    TREASURT 

First — and  to  my  mind  most  impor- 
tant— it  provided  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  domestic 
price  of  raw  sugar  should  not  go  to  the 
foreign  pro4,ucers,  but  should  go  into  the 
American  Treasury  for  the  relief  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  commend  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House 
for  reversing  their  position  on  this  point. 
It  requires  people  with  a  good  deal  of 
stature,  after  studying  a  measure,  to  see 
that  their  previous  position  was  unwise. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  regarded  sis 
being  egotistical  if  I  say  that  It  gave  me 
a  certain  degree  of  reassurance  to  feel 
that  the  program  for  which  we  fought 
laist  year  was  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  work  which 
the  Senator  did  a  year  ago  has  borne 
some  fruit.  Sometimes  a  Senator  pro- 
poses an  amendment,  which  Is  regarded 
by  all  as  a  fine  thing,  but  somehow  it  be- 
comes lost.  The  Senator  may  have  lost 
last  year,  but  his  efforts  have  borne  fine 
fruit  this  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  been  very  helpful  in  this  con- 
nection. 

INCREASE     IN     DOMESTIC     PRODUCTION 

The  administration  measure  contained 
another  provision  dealing  with  the  Cuban 
quota. '■vCuba  used  to  sell  us  a  little  more 
than  3  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  or 
about  a  third  of  the  American  consump- 
tion. Then  we  stopped  buying  from 
Cuba.  The  question  arose  not  only  as 
to  the  price  at  which  the  former  Cuban 
sugar  quota  should  be  bought,  but  where 
it  should  be  bought.  The  administra- 
tion made  two  proposals :  First,  that  the 
domestic  program  be  given  about  600,000 
more  tons  than  it  had  last  year.  I  take 
it  that  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  of- 
fer such  solace  to  the  cane  and  beet 
sugar  producers  that  they  would  help  so 
far  as  the  foreign  tax  was  concerned,  al- 
though I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  man 
who  testified  before  the  House  commit- 
tee for  the  domestic  sugar  producers  did 
not  support  the  tax  on  foreign  sugar. 

After  building  up  the  allotment  to 
domestic  sugar  producers  from  about  53 
percent  to  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
existing  quota  for  sugar,  it  was  provided 
that  63  perct^nt  of  the  growth  should  go 
to  the  domestic  producers,  three-quarters 
to  beet  and  one -quarter  to  cane. 

FORMER  CUBAN  QUOTA  TO  BE   BOUGHT  AT   WORLD 
PRICE 

However,  we  left  for  Cuba,  when  she  re- 
turns to  the  family  of  nations,  when  she 
becomes  a  democratic  country,  and  once 
again  is  recognized  diplomatically  by  the 
United  States,  2^^  million  tons,  at  an 
undetermined  price.  This  was  an  in- 
ducement for  Cuba  to  throw  off  Castro 
and  install  a  democratic  government  and 
at  which  time  she  would  be  received  back 
into  the  fold,  with  little  or  no  penalty. 
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Instead  of  the  2^/^  million  tons  being 
apportioned  to  individual  countries,  it 
was  provided  that  this  sum  was  to  be 
purchased  in  the  world  market  at  the 
world  price  and  on  a  global  basis.  As 
I  have  said  before,  the  difference  between 
the  world  price,  plus  freight,  plus  tariff, 
and  the  domestic  price,  was  to  flow  to  the 
Treasury.  That  was  precisely  what  I 
proposed  a  year  ago. 

I  believe  the  administration  bill  was 
an  extremely  good  bill.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Lciiisiana  and  his  col- 
leagues who  sponsored  it. 

HonsK  coMMrmiK  kmascui^teo  administra- 
tion BUX 

When  it  reached  the  House  this  year 
the  House,  however,  threw  the  adminis- 
tration bill  out  the  window.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  sugar  being  purcliased 
on  a  global  quota,  the  former  Cuban 
sugar  quota  was  assigned  to  countries 
on  the  -basis  of  two  types  of  quotas, 
namely,  a  so-called  permanent  quota  and 
the  temporary  quota.  A  million  tons 
were  to  be  taken  away  from  Cuba  perma- 
nently and  assigned  to  a  wide  variety  of 
countries — some  24  in  all — and  the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  tons  which  Cuba  was 
ultimately  to  get  back  were  also  assigned 
to  a  variety  of  countries — some  II  in  all. 
Almost  every  country  on  God's  green 
earth  came  in  for  a  quota.  Let  me  read 
a  list  of  some  of  the  new  coxintries  that 
were  brought  in  for  permanent  quotas: 
British  West  Indies,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala. Brazil,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  French 
West  Indies,  Australia,  Paraguay.  India. 
South  Africa,  Mauritius — a  small  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  located  some  500 
miles  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa — Ar- 
gentina, British  Honduras,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands. 

One  country  that  was  left  out  was 
Ireland.  The  Senate  committee  remedied 
that  grievous  omission  and  has  now  in- 
cluded Ireland,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PkllI,  has  brought 
out  in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
many  of  the  new  countries  and  islands 
that  have  been  Included  as  sources  of 
supply  are  literally  thousands  of  nautical 
miles  removed  from  the  nearest  possible 
U.S.  port  of  entry? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  in  the  Navy  during  the 
recent  war.  I  believe  he  served  In  the 
South  Pacific.  He  remembers  how  many 
days  were  required  to  get  from  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  to  the  Rji 
Islands  and  India. 

Mr.  MORTON.    And  to  Mauritius. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  to  Australia  and 
Mauritius.  I  believe  the  only  time  I  had 
ever  heard  of  Mauritius,  was  in  connec- 
tion with  its  being  the  place  to  which  the 
British  exiled  Archbishop  Makarios  of 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with  the  economic  factors  which 
prevailed  in  World  War  I.  which  gave 
us  a  price  of  30  cents  a  pound  for  sugar, 
and.  in  the  Second  World  War,  under 


price  control,  caused  a  shortage  and  ra- 
tioning.   Did  that  happen  because  of  a 

shortage  of  sugar,  or  did  it  happen  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  efficient  transport  to 
bring  the  sugar  to  this  country? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  in  charge  of  convoys 
during  the  war.  It  happened  because  of 
the  sinking  by  submarines  of  a  great 
many  American  freighters. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  If 
we  are  setting  up  foreign  or  offshore 
quotas  so  as  to  provide  us  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  sugar  in  p>eace  or  in  war. 
I  see  little  sense  in  going  12,000  or  15,000 
miles  away  by  sea.  I  have  much  more 
sympathy  with  the  Caribbean  com- 
munity, the  countries  of  the  Caribbean, 
for  example,  because  at  least  we  can 
transport  economically  from  there. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther question  on  a  different  aspect,  does 
he  not  believe  that  under  our  consti- 
tutional system  it  is  far  better  for  the 
President,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, to  divide  the  amount  of  sugar 
we  normally  imported  from  Cuba,  since 
it  has  become  so  important  an  element 
of  foreign  policy,  rather  than  to  have 
Congress,  which  is  subject  to  the  many 
pressures  which  confront  us,  divide  that 
quota? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  quite  agree. 
The  State  Department  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  which  inevitably  arise  when 
Congress,  by  legislation,  assigns  specific 
quotas  to  specific  countries.  Actually, 
Congress  exposes  itself  to  a  foreign  lob- 
by, and  inevitably  strong  presstire  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  us.  Decisions  are 
made  which  are  not  in  corxformity  with 
foreign  policy  or  the  economic  interest 
of  the  Nation,  but  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
pressuie  and  influence  of  particular  na- 
tions. Then  every  nation  thinks  it  ought 
to  get  more. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

SUBSIDY  PBITK  PAID  TO  POUHON   PROOUCISS 
IN  HOCSS  Bnx 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  quotas  allotted  to  specific 
countries,  the  old  system  was  retained 
by  the  House  on  price.  We  were  to  pay 
to  the  foreign  producers  the  domestic 
price  minus  freight  and  minus  tariff,  or 
approximately  5.5  cents  a  pound,  where- 
as the  world  price  is  2.7;  or  pay  them  a 
bonus  of  2.8  cents  a  pound  or  $56  a  ton. 
On  the  basis  of  $56  a  ton,  the  annual 
subsidies  would  be  as  follows,  according 
to  the  quotas  which  were  assigned  to  the 
respective  countries. 

Mexico,  $19,600,000. 

The  Philippine  quota  cannot  be 
changed  because  of  treaty,  and  the  price 
will  not  be  altered. 

Peru,  $19.6  million. 

India,  $7,280,000.  That  should  give 
us  pause  after  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Krish- 
na Menon  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
made  the  other  day. 

Mauritius,  $6,160,000. 

British  Honduras,  $&60.000. 

The  Pijls,  $560,000. 

Brazil,  $19  million. 

Colombia.  $1.96  million. 

South  Africa,  $6,700,000. 


The  Dominican  Republic,  $19.6  mil- 
lion. Oh,  yes.  There  is  another  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  with  respect  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  which  needs  to 
be  stated.  When  President  Eisenhower, 
in  1960.  shut  off  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  Cuba,  he  very  wisely  provided  that 
the  subsidy  should  not  be  paid  on  the 
sugar  imported  from  Santo  Domingo. 

We  all  know  that  the  sugar  industry, 
with  the  exception  of  one  American 
company  in  Santo  Domingo,  had  been 
taken  over  by  Trujtllo  and  his  family. 
So  President  Eisenhower  was  correct  in 
stopping  the  subsidy  pasrments  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  cutting  down  the  amounts 
which  would  have  gone  to  the  Tnijillo 
family. 

When  the  importation  was  resimied- 
during  the  last  year,  we  paid  the  Santo 
Domingo  producers  the  same  amount  as 
we  paid  to  other  foreign  producers.  But 
the  Santo  Domingo  producers — largely 
the  Government  plus  an  American  com- 
pany— has  filed  a  claim  for  $22  million, 
saying  that  they  should  receive  the  sub- 
sidies which  we  did  not  pay  during  the 
interregnum  when  we  paid  at  the  world 
price  and  not  at  the  domestic  price. 
That  case  is  before  the  courts. 

But  the  House  took  the  case  out  of 
the  courts  and  provided  in  the  bin  it- 
self a  payment  of  $22  million  to  these 
people.  So  In  addition  to  the  subsidy 
of  almost  $20  million  on  price,  there  was 
in  the  House  bill  an  additional  subsidy 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  producers 
of  $22  million. 

The  subsidy  on  price  to  Australia  is 
$11,200,000. 

Nicaragua,  $1,600,000. 

HaiU.  $1,400,000. 

The  British  West  Indies  Is,  I  believe, 
in  the  Commonwealth  sugar  agreement 
and  gets  a  subsidized  price  from  the 
British  Commonwealth.  But  we  are  to 
pay  the  British  West  Indies  a  subsidy  on 
their  additional  production  of  $19.6  mil- 
lion. We  would  pay  them  more  than 
the  British  Commonwealth  Is  paying 
them. 

French  West  Indies,  $2,250,000. 

Costa  Rica,  $1,600,000. 

Republic  of  China  and  Hong  Kong- 
Just  short  of  $11  million.  This  well  con- 
firms the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr,  Morton]  concerning  the 
distance  that  this  sugar  would  have  to 
travel. 

Ecuador.  $1,600,000. 

Guatemala,  $1,120,000. 

Argentina,  $1,120,000. 

Panama,  $840,000. 

El  Salvador.  $560,000. 

Paraguay — I  think  Paraguay  Is  the 
last  dictatorship  in  South  America — 
$560,000. 

The  Netherlands.  $560,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a 
table  giving  the  quotas  for  1961  and  in 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  1962.  For 
1961  and  the  House  bill  of  1962,  except 
for  the  Philippines,  these  represent  the 
amounts  distributed  from  the  former 
Cuban  quota  at  a  subsidized  price  of 
$50  to  $56  a  ton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 


V. 
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CovxpantonhetxBetit  fin^' foreign  country  tsugar  quotcu  and  TeaUo<Mi<m»  for  imi  and  ikose         But    I    think    everyone    knows    that 

proposed  tnH.R.tgt64 throughout  Latin  America  one  of  the 

■*  ~    ' great  faults  is  the  concentration  of  land 


Country 


ral<o 


R«piibUc  ol  the  riiiUMili 

Puru. 

]>oaiiiilcan  lU-public 

Mexico 

.N'iniraKUA 

iikiti : 

NKtKTllMldS 

Keimbtlc  of  CbiBB 

I'ananM 

Cwta  Him 

Canada 

riitMl  Kingdofn 

Hrleiiim     

llwiK  Ko«K 

Bntish  Want  ladiaa 

Kl  Sttlrador 

OaaU>inalB. 

Braril 

Kmwter 

CotomUa ..„. 

Frrnrh  WpsI  IndlisS 

AustrHlla 

I'uagumj 

India 

Houth  Aftiea 
SV.ixuitUit.. 


Ar^t'iil 

Rritish  nondunw. 

Kiji  I.4lund.<<. 


Total. 


Quota 


aaan* 

121.  807 
111.187 

17.471 
&»• 
4.14S 
&«» 

ans 

asn 

en 

&!• 
182 

S 


1,381,306 


RmDom- 
Uon  from 


Mam 

811870 

222.723 

&H0,  501 

28,897 

S7.II08 

A,S61 

1«8.048 

«.«ao 

X.K3 
1.266 
LOM 
1.483 

27 

Sat,B33 

UOOO 

17.000 

3n«.474 

3ft,  000 

4«,000 

75.000 

00,000 

8,000 

175,000 


3, 117, 106 


Total 


1.  470, 7X1 
696.  S77 

mno 

6S5.000 

43.J6S 

45.773 

M.00O 

170.028 

10.000 

30.280 

La07 

1.550 

1.635 

30 

266.007 

12,000 

17,000 

KM,  474 

M.O0O 

«.()m 

7i.000 

SO.  000 

5.000 

176,000 


4.468,500 


Proposed  In  H.R.  I21M 


Qnota 


L5M>;W» 

i.osaooo 

200.000 
206,  «n 
2UO.000 
301000 
2S.(K)0 
lO.OOO 
48.000 
15,000 
30.000 


100,000 
10,000 
20,000 

190,000 
30,000 
35,000 
40,000 
80,000 
10,000 
30,000 
20.000 
10.000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 


2,390,000 


Realloca- 
tion from 
OabM 
quota 


isa.000 
l.V).ODO 
l.W.OOO 

IM.  000 


150,000 


150.000 


150,000 


1,800,000 


TotsJ 


i.2oaooo 

330.000 
350.000 
350,000 

mooo 

25.000 
M.O0O 

195.000 
15.000 
30,000 


2S0.000 
10,000 
20.000 

340.000 
30.000 
35.000 
40,000 

200,000 
10,000 

130,000 

12B.O00 

no.  000 

20.000 

N.oao 

M,«00 


3,800,000 


I  QuaotUy  providfd  foi  by  btnolft  quota  of  atra  detormiocd  br  Pntsident: 
<  ToUI.  cxrludinx  Cubii. 

SUBSIDT    QOCS   TO    UktmO   MUMBEK    Of   PKOPLK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  these  sums  are 
truly  enormous,  and  they  are  paid  by  the 
American  consumer.  To  whom  does  the 
money  go?  In  most  of  the  countries, 
the  land  tends  to  be  tightly  held.  This 
is  not  true  of  Mexico.  I  believe  it  is 
not  true  of  Costa  Rica.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  most  ol  the  countries  the  sugar 
acreage  Is  primarily  in  n  limited  number 

_.1_ 

Buii^ 
acrrM* 

H^i800 

221,000 
7M.<«) 


CountTy 


Vtn 

Haiti 

Costa  Rloa 

Dominican  Republic 

Ri'imblic  of  China 

Meiico 

Nirarafua 

Panama 

Pbllipptaw 

nri7.U 

Arfirntlna 

Krtiador 

(luatrmala 

liri^  Wfrt  IndiMi: 
ilurbadaa... 

Trinidad 

7amaira 


holdings  and  the  fact  that  the  peons  or 

^^  peasants  who  work  in  the  fields  do  not 

of  iLR.  Ret  very  much  of  this  total  amount.    In 

t2i54  the  majority  of  cases,  the  money  does 

not  seep  down  to  the  workers.    Of  course, 

in  some  cases  it  does.    This  means  that 

1571.392  because  of  our  sugar  policy,  the  Ameri- 

can   consumer   and   the   hard   working 

wm  American  families,  have  been  subsidiz- 

96, 943  Ing  a  relatively  small  group  of  rich  land- 

^711  owners. 

7.53.-,  Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  wUl 

4.^  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Im  Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield  to  the  Senar 

*'m?  ^^  from  Wisconsin  for  a  question. 

^l  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    When  the  Senator 

IS2  from  Illinois  speaks  of  a  few  hands  or  a 

gj  few  people  controlling  the  sugar  plants  - 

tions,  is  it  not  true  that  he  is  talking 

"r^^'c  ^bout  a  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 

10,000  population? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes,  that  is  true. 

::::::::i:  Mr.  proxmirk  is  it  not  true  that 

--  the  profits  of  the  sugar  plantati<ms  are 

in  many  cases  very  high? 

-- -  Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  my  under- 

!IIIII"~I  standing.    It  has  been  hard  to  get  the 

.--."""I  figures,  but  that  is  my  imderstanding. 

,,  5j4^eo8  *^-  PROXMIRE.    Is  it  not  also  true 

' in  many  cases  that  the  wages  are  among 

the  lowest  paid  anywhere  in  the  world? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  wages  are  low. 
-#  u  J  rro.  .«i  .  ^.«  .  ^  ^^^  prepared  a  table  giving  statistics 
?l  ^*'''^:.^Si*^'*^.*'  milling  is  sUll  fur-  on  these  points.  I  asked  the  State  De- 
ther  restricted  mite  ownership  and  con-  partment  some  months  ago  to  gather 
trol  Thus  the  subsidies  go  to  a  reUUvely  this  information,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
small  group  of  people.  Some  of  them  approximately  accurate 
are  Americans,  and  I  have  no  charges  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
to  level  against  these  American  Indus-  sent  that  the  informaUon  be  printed  at 
tries  abroad.  I  think  that  in  Peru,  the  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 
Grace  Co.  has  probably  been  the  leader  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
in  improving  the  living  and  working  eon-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
dltions  of  its  employees.  as  follows: 

Foreign  augar  production  etaliatics  * 


MvOOO 

4^000 

611  oie 
.aM.jooo 

.'SX,|500 
41^370 

7i,i000 

2000 
1000 

I 

201000 


.  I  of  land  lu  10 
ivSMt  boldti«a 


(2) 


<a)  liWiMt,  ao  pcramt;  (b) 

lat  10,  SB  pnxMit. 
(a)  Laiiwt,  6  perMDt:  (b) 

1st  10, 0  ptremt. 
(a)   Larsaat.  not  available; 

(b)  1st  10,  not  availaMe. 
(a)  Largret,  56  porcMit;  (b) 

istia 

(a)  Largest.  30  poronit;  (b) 

1st  10. 
Steaddfadnm 


(a)  Lftrgwt.  24  jjorcmt;  (b) 

1st  10,  49  percent, 
(a)  Unart.  7  prrcent;  (b) 

l5t  10  percent. 


(a)  Largvat,     1.2    percent; 
(b>  lat  Ui  6.5  percent. 


(a)  liantest,    4.^.8    pcrwnt; 

(b)  l«t  3,  100  ptrcent. 
(a)  L.argost,     3.3     percent; 

(b)  1st  10,  19.8  percent. 

(a)  Largest,     3.5    percent; 

(b)  1st  3.  9.4  poroent. 
(a)  Largtist,    33.7    perwnt; 

(b)  1st    3,    55.9    percent; 

(c)  pea-sant"!,  44.3  percent. 
(a)  Largest,    13.4    pcr«>nt: 

(b)  1st  10.  47  pcrcenr. 


Paroentan  of 

ionaintau.8. 

ovnmhlp 


2Sp««T«nt.. 
Opweent... 
Very  small. 
aoperoeat.. 

Nofie ., 

—.do 


%  pcrocQt 

None 

Vary  smalL. 

None 

Small  if  any. 


Very  .xBiulL 


44. 


MDU 
(ntnobfr) 


W 


14 

S 
33 
U 
S7 
71 
7 
3 
28 

302 

36 

4 

10 

16 
6 

re 


PeroantafB  of  produoUoB  ta 

loTtirgrst  mllli 


•    (5) 


(a)  Largait,  96  peroant;  (b) 

1st  10,  08  percent, 
(a)  Largest,  S4  percent;  (b) 

Ist  10,  02  percent, 
(a)  LargSBt,  9.7  peroeot;  (b) 

1st  10,  61.7pfTwnt. 
(a)  Largest,  00  peroont;  (b) 

1st  10,  100  percent, 
(a)    Largest,    100   pereeBt; 

(b)  1st  10. 
(a)    Largest,    10.6  peroeDt; 

(b)  1st  10,  50.2  percent. 

(a)  Largest,  61  percent;  (b) 

1st  10,  88  percent, 
(a)  LarjuBt,  52  percent;  (b) 

1st  10, 100  percent. 
(a)   Largeist,  11.67  percent; 

(b)  1st  10.  88.14  percent, 
(n)  lArge,>!t,  2.2  peroeat,  (b) 

l.niO.  lOperoNit. 
(a)  Largest,  16  percent;  (b) 

1st  10,  7t  peromt. 
Largest,  S3.5  percent 


Not  available . 


(a)  Largest,  8.5  perooit;  (b) 

Ist  10,  67  percent. 
Lorgest,  42  i>ercent 


(a)  Largest.  19.2percent;{b) 
1st  M,  78  percent. 


P^rOMtMBVf 

mill  oapacuy  In 
U.S.  ownership 

(«) 


26  peroent 

84  percent 

Kone 

32  percent 

None 

do 

6  percent.., 

None 

See  addendum. 


Small  if  any. 


Very  small. 


4.4. 


Field  iiand  daily  wagrt 

m 


IWO,  11 .20  to  t1.flO:  1900,  «1.U 

t*  $X;  1961.  S1.S0  to  K.as. 
1061,  81  cents. 

loao,  tl.lS;  1900,  (1.13;  1961, 

ii.n. 

1059,  $1;  1960,  $1;  1961.  $2. 

l«aa  »  oaula;  ttm.  m  cents; 
lsh.S6anta. 

mi.  W  cents  to  $1.00:  1960, 

96  cents  to  S1.60;  1961,  06 

cents  to  SLOO. 
1980,  S1.42;  1960,  $L70;  1961, 

$2.13. 
1050,  $1  to  11.25;  1061,  $1.60  to 

$1.70. 
1959,  95  cents;  1960,  84  ccut.s; 

19ri,  ill  cents. 
1959,  $1.05;  IfiPO,  $1.67;  1962, 

61.81 
1999,  61.47;  I960,  $1.46;  1961, 

61.97. 
1950,  $1.4£;  1960,  $1.45;  1961, 

SLSL 
1999,  80  cents;  1960,  80  cenfis; 

1961,80oe«ts. 

1959,  62.25:  1960,  $2.46;  1901, 

62.70. 
1999,  $1.72;  1960,  $2;  lOCl, 

62.17. 

Kot  available. 


'  S<mrce:  U.S.  State  T'epartmont,  at  request  of  Senator  Docolas. 
OVni 747 
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2.  Ten  largest  holdings  in  percent:  29,  12, 
11.  11,  10,7,7,5,6,  1. 

3.  U.S.  acreage:  18  percent:  »  W.  R.  Grace, 
two  haciendas:  5  percent:  Nepena  SA,  one 
hacienda  (now  54  percent  United  States)  be- 
ing reorganized  to  77  percent  United  States, 
principally  Transoceanlc-AOPC,  J.  Henry 
Schroder  Banking  Corp.,  and  Wood  Struthers 
group. 

5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  26,  14,  11, 
11.  11,7,  7,5,5,  1. 

6.  UJS.  mills:  21  percent:  '  W.  R.  Grace, 
two  mills  (processes  for  others;  Grace  share 
16.5  percent  of  total);  5  percent:  Nepena 
S.*,"One  mill. 

7.  American  company  reports  arerage  daily 
wage  at  $3  including  overtime  and  fringe 
benefits. 

HAm 
2.  and  3.  American  firm,  Hasco,  owns  5,000 
acres   and   leases  an   additional   5,000  acres. 
Remainder  held  by  small  growers. 

5.  Largest  mills:  84  percent,  Hasco;  14 
percent.  Dessallnes;  2  percent,  Larve. 

6.  Hasco  entirely  U.S.  owned;  Dessallnes 
owned  by  Haitian  Government;  Larve  re- 
portedly not  Haitian  owned. 

7.  Hasco  pays  canecutters  US$0.50  per  ton; 
average  hourly  earnings  US$0.09. 

COSTA    RICA 

2.  Data  not  available.  Agricultural  census 
of  1955  (latest)  reported  that  of  13,384  farms 
showing  cane  production,  21  had  170  acres 
or  more  of  cane. 

3.  No  U.S.  citizen  ownership  of  large  acre- 
age. 

5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  9.7,  8.7,  8.4, 
75,  5.4.  4.7,  4.5,  4.5,  4.5,  4. 

7.  Legal  minimum  wage  is  7.50  colones  per 
8-hour  day. 

DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 

2.  and  3.  Largest  acreage:  55  percent,  Azu- 
carera  Halna  (Government  owned);  20  per- 
cent. La  Romana  (United  States-South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.);  5  percent.  Vlclnl; 
20  percent,  independent  growers. 

6.  Largest  mills:  60  percent,  Azucarera 
(12  mUls);  32  percent.  La  Romana  (1  mill); 
8  percent,  Vlclnl  (3  mills). 

6.  La  Romana  owned  entirely  by  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

REPUBLIC   OF   CHINA 

2.  Government -owned  Taiwan  Sugar  Corp. 
Is  sole  sugar  producer  with  30  percent  of 
acreage;  balance  is  owned  by  private  farmers 
under  contract  to  TSC. 

5.  All  TSC;  29  private  mills  produce  21,000 
tons  noncentrlfugal  brown  sugar  included 
In  International  sugar  conference  consid- 
erations. 

7.  NT$31  per  day  and  NT$39  per  day  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  respectively. 

PHILIPPINES 

1.  Centrifugal  sugar 542,706 

Noncentrlfugal  sugar 73,310 


7.  Dally  minimum  is  3.8  pesos  (1  peso 
equals  36  cents)  actual  payment*  range  from 
1.8  to  2.8  pesos,  with  a  few  piece-rate  cutters 
earning  5  pesos. 

Pesos 

1959 --^ 1.  80-1.  90 

1960 2.00-2.  10 

Export  exchange  rate  used  In  conversion. 

PANAMA 

2.  The  two  largest  mills  own  7  and  3  per- 
cent, respectively;  acreage  owned  by  remain- 
ing eight  largest  producers  is  unavailable. 

4.  Two  mills  producing;  one  mill  shut 
down. 

5.  Two  producing  mills  refine  52  and  48 
percent,  respectively,  of  total  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

NICARAGUA 

1.  1961-62  acreage  increased  17.375  acres 
over  1960-61. 

2.  Landownership : 


Total 616.  01« 


Percent 

of 

toul 

Percent 
United 
States 

5.  and  6.  Factory: 

Victorias 

11.  (W 

11. 9« 

7:22 

6.28 
5.87 
5.63 
5.36 
4.05 
4.81 
4.70 

40.33 

BinalboKan  Isabela.. 
La  Carlota.  - 

Hawaiian-Philip- 
pine  

07.00 

Bacolod-Murcia 

Pasudeco.  

Talliiajr-Sllay 

Macao 

6.00 

Tarlac.. 

laoo 

liel  Carmen 

Total    

(H.14 

Percent 

Percent 
United 
SUtes 

Nicarajfuan  Sugar  Estates 

34 
14 
5 
3 
2 
1 

25 

Somora  fiimily 

El  Polvon  group 

I^acayo  Montealegre 

Ingenio  .\malia 

Poniingo  Kivas 

Rcniainrter  held  by  small  prowcra. 

5.  Centrifugal  sugar  mill  production : 

Percent 

Nlcaraguan  Sugar  Estates 61 

Somoza  mills  (3) 27 

Lacayo  Montealegre 8 

Amalla 3 

Monte  Llbano Va 

7.  Export  exchange  rate  \ised  (1  c6rdoba 
equals  1.24  cents)  : 

Without 
meals 

1959 10 

I960-. _ 12 

1961-- 15 

MEXICO 

2.  According  to  the  Agrarian  Reform  Code 
and  article  27  of  the  Mexican  Constitution, 
the  largest  private  holdings  in  excess  of  300 
hectares  (741  acres)  is  subject  to  expropria- 
tion if  claimed  legally;  virtually  all  of  the 
large  sugarcane  holdings  have  been  expro- 
priated. 

A  1961  study  showed  that  66  percent  of  the 
total  production  came  from  farms  with  less 
than  7  acres  planted;  the  average  holding 
for  cane  growers  is  less  than  10  acres. 


•V              Mill 

State 

Produc- 
tion 
(tons) 

Pen-ent 
total 

San  Cristobal.. 

Veracrui 

Morelos 

Tamaulipas. 
Tamaulipas. 
Veracrut — 

Sinaloa 

SinaloA 

Veracrui 

Pufhla 

Jalisco 

146,262 
70.088 
70.814 
06.641 
62.  .Ml 
62.4M4 
56.047 
55.900 
55.245 
44.010 

10  0 

E.  Zapata 

5  n 

El  Mante 

5  1 

XlcotencatI 

4  H 

El  Potrero 

4.5 

Lo6  Mochis 

4  5 

Rosales...  

4  0 

Independenda 

Atenoingo 

4.0 
4  0 

Tamazula 

3  2 

Total  for  mills. 

600.637 

50.2 

Total  for  country.. . 

1,387,  TIM 

100.0 

» See  testimony  of  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  repre- 
sentatives for  their  comment  on  these 
figures. 


BRAZIL 

Item  2.  Ten  largest-  holdings  in  percent: 
1.2,  0.8,  0.7,  0.7,  0.7.  0.6,  0.6,  04.  0.4,  0.4. 

Item  5.  Ten  largest  mills  in  percent:  2.2, 
1.8,  1.8,  1.7,  l.«,  1.6,  1.6,  1.3,  1.3,  1.2. 


ABOKNTINA 

Sugar  production  {19Si) 

Percent 

2.  Ledesma 8.6 

San  Martin 8. 1 

La  Esperanza 3.9 

Bella    Vista 2.6 

Concepcibn 2. 1 

Rio  Grande 1.8 

Las  Palmas 1.8 

Mercedes 1.  8 

San  Pablo 1.4 

lios    Raloe 1.3 

Total 26.8 

5.  Concepcl6n 8.6 

Ledesma 7. 1 

La  Esperanza 5.2 

San  Martin 8.1 

Bella  VUte- 4.4 

La    Trinidad _ 8.7 

La    Florida 3.3 

San  Pablo 3.3 

San  Ana 3.3 

Los  Raloe 2.9 

ToUl 46.9 

ECUADOR 

1.  Total  area  in  sugarcane  is  111,195  acres, 
of  which  only  48,370  acres  are  devoted  to 
sugar  production.  Remainder  planted  in 
panela  and  aguardiente  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

2.  Commercial  sugarcane  producers: 

Percent 

San   Carlos 48.81 

Azucarera  Valdez.  S.A {fl.07 

La  Familiar 3.12 

4.  The  three  sugar  enterprises  operate  their 
own  mills. 

5.  Mill  production: 

Percent 

San  Carlos 63.81 

Valdez... _.  43.  45 

La  Familiar 3.04 

GUATEMALA 

Percent 

2.  Pantaleon 8.27 

EI    Baul —  2.54 

Los    Tarroe 2.30 

San  Victor 2.30 

Los  Cerritos 2.  07 

El    Salto.. 1.92 

Concepcion 1.  73 

ToroliU 1  38 

Tulula 1.  27 

Velasquez .  98 

Total 19.  8 

6.  Only  known  citizenship  is  in  El  Salto 
In  which  Dorion  family  ovns  more  than  50 
percent  and  John  Armstrong  a  small  holding. 

BARBADOS 

2.  Two  largest  each  hold  3.5  percent  and 
third  holds  2.4  percent  of  acreage. 

5.  Largest  mills,  in  p)ercent:  8.45,  7.17,  6.81, 
6.67,  6  55,  6  48,  641,  6.34,  6.32.  5.82. 

TRINIDAD 

Percent 

2.  Caronl,   Ltd 88.7 

Ste.  Madeline  Sugar  Co 17.2 

Trinidad    Sugar 4.0 

Forres  Park,  Ltd .8 

Peasants   Farmers « 44.3 

5.  Brechin  Castle 42.  18 

Ste.   Madeline 30.14 

Woodford    Lodge 11.85 

Orange  Grove 6.52 

Reform 6.  26 

Forres  Park 4.05 

KINGSTON 

2.  Proportion  of  Cane  Corp. : 

Percent 

West  Indies  Sugar  Co.,  2  largest 22.8 

U.S.  Mill 'fetate,  Bernard  Lodge. 4.4 

Other  7  average  between  2  and  3.2  percent. 
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B.  WlSCOt  two  Urg«Bt,  t4.1  psreent;  three 
produced,  6.7  perosnt;  tour  produosd,  6.0  per- 
cent; one  produced,  8.8  percent. 

Mr.  DOUOLuUB.  Mr.  President,  in 
Haiti,  accordinir  to  the  State  Depart- 
mene,  the  dally  wape  of  a  field  hand  is 
81  cents.  That  does  not  necessarily  ap- 
ply to  all  compinles  bat  ia  the  country 
average. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true,  in 
view  of  this  situation,  that  this  is  possi- 
bly the  worst  way  to  provide  foreign 
assistance  or  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
economy  or  the  people  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree.  This 
is  a  pouring  in  of  money  at  the  top  to  a 
relatively  small  group  of  wealthy  people. 
It  is  the  wrong  way  to  give  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIEIE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  action  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  basis  and  principle  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress?  As  I  understand,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progrejs  is  designed  to  help  all 
the  people  of  those  ooimtries  by  building 
a  broad  economic  base,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  real  basis  for  resistance  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct.  As 
I  understand,  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  to  build  up  the  produc- 
tivity and  prospprity  of  the  great  masses 
of  F>eople  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
and  social  structure.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides the  reverse. 

Mr.  PASTOP.E.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESnDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKET  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ji^M  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  PASTOllE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  exjilain  why  we  have  to  pay 
any  subsidy  at  all? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  wondered 
about  that  a  gieat  deal,  myself;  and  if 
this  were  an  ideal  world.  I  should  like  to 
strike  out  the  whole  thing.  But  this  is  a 
real  world:  and  the  power  of  the  beet- 
sugar  producing  States  and  of  the  cane- 
sugar  producing  States  is  such  that 
although  we  consumers  of  sugar  form  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  interest  of  the  consumers  is 
diffused  and  is  relatively  weak;  and.  after 
14  years  in  this  body,  I  realize  that  we 
cannot  reform  everything  at  once.  So  I 
am  starting  with  the  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducers, and  we  are  giving  the  domestic 
sugar  producers  5  years  in  which  to  re- 
form. If  I  am  still  here  at  the  end  of 
the  5  years,  we  shall  return  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  be  here  then. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  my  blessing 
to  be  here.  But  in  view  of  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
I  should  like  to  ask  whether  we  are  do- 
ing this  because  of  a  scarcity  of  sugar 
in  this  coimtry  or  in  order  to  promote  our 
foreign  policy  situation;  or  Just  why  are 
we  doing  it  at  all? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  scarcity  is  arti- 
ficially produced  by  setting  production 
and  import  limits.  The  problem  goes 
back  at  least  70  years,  to  the  period 
when  the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senators  from  what  were  then  the 


beet  sugar  States  Insisted  on  a  high  tar- 
iff in  order  to  keep  out  some  Cuban  and 
Caribbecm  sugar,  so  that  their  States 
could  grow  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar. 
T^en  the  Industry  developed  here  at 
home;  and  they  wanted  more  and  more 
and  more ;  and  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
political  power;  and  most  of  them  are 
very  charming  gentlemen,  of  course,  and 
are  much  more  adept  politically  than  we 
who  represent  the  consuming  States. 
So  the  percentage  grown  at  home  has 
increased  through  the  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
says  "they."  is  he  referring  to  Ameri- 
cans or  to  foreigners? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    To  Americans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  am  referring 
to  the  subsidy  to  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  eliminate,  and  it  is  what  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
would  eliminate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee will  eliminate  the  subsidies  for  the 
foreign  production? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes.    Very  much  so. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield.  First,  let  me 
say  that  although  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  takes  a  very  progressive 
view,  he  always  is  a  very  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  interests  of  his  own  State. 
So  I  await  with  great  interest  what  he 
will  say ;  but  before  he  says  it,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  hold  him  in  high  esteem. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  wish  to  ask  a  hjrpothet- 
Ical  question,  but  it  will  take  a  little  time 
to  lay  the  foundation. 
•  Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  not  take  too  much 
time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  true  that  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  World  War  I.  in  the 
early  1920's,  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumers  was  not  stable?  My  records 
shows  that  during  that  period  there  was 
fluctuation  in  the  price — for  example, 
in  1920  sugar  was  costing  the  housewives 
10  cents  a  pound,  and  then  the  price  rose 
to  26  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  declined 
to  7  cents  a  pound — all  within  a  period 
of  34  months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  of  the  great  Sen- 
ators in  this  body  during  that  period — ^he 
was  one  of  the  great,  progressive  liberals 
of  the  Nation,  along  the  line  of  La  Fol- 
lette  and  also  in  the  great  liberal  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois — was 
Senator  Edward  P.  Costigan,  of  Colo- 
rado. At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  He  was  an  econ- 
omist from  Harvard  University.  He  had 
been  a  Republican  and  a  Bull  Mooser; 
and  he  was  selected  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  serve  on  the  Tariff  Commission.  But 
when  Calvin  Coolidge  became  President, 
Senator  Costigan  could  not  stand  the 
tariff  policies  of  the  Coolidge  administra- 
tion, so  he  resigned,  and  returned  to 
Colorado.  He  had  a  very  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive Republican  background. 


As  a  yofung  man.  I  helped  elect  talm  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  In  19S0.  He  formulated 
the  concept — euad  this  may  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rliode  Island — of  supply-man- 
agement control  of  a  farm  commodity 
that  needed  stabilization.  He  also  orig- 
inated, back  In  1934,  the  concept  of 
production  payments  to  farmers.  The 
premium  price  and  the  subsidy  were 
established  because,  in  the  view  of  that 
great  humanitarian.  Senator  Costigan, 
the  peasants  and  the  peons  of  less 
privileged  countries  deserved  the  right 
to  earn  a  li^•ing. 

I  remember  that  the  Colorado  newspa- 
pers of  that  day  finally  destroyed  that 
great  man. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  the  Costi- 
gan-Jones  Act  in  1934.  Now,  after  all 
these  years,  we  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  the  price  stability  established  imder 
that  act.  I  remember  the  background  of 
that  legislation.  As  a  young  man,  I 
watched  its  progress.  What  has  been 
Its  result  today?  After  28  years,  it  has 
given  us  price  stability.  It  is  true  that 
the  consumer  pays  more  than  the  world 
market  price 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  $550  million  a 
year  more,  plus  $73  million  in  production 
payments,  year  after  year  after  year. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  On  the  other  hand, 
In  Colorado,  which  is  the  second  largest 
sugarbeet  producing  State,  the  annual 
income  as  a  result  of  this  supply-man- 
agement, production -payment  legisla- 
tion, which  has  given  great  stability,  is 
$70  million,  from  which  the  Government 
collects  a  substantial  amount  in  income 

tor  PS 

Mr!  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  areas  which  produce  these  crops. 
But  what  about  the  forgotten  men  and 
women — the  consumers? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  point  out  that, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows,  he 
and  I  agree  on  almost  all  matters.  But 
as  I  listen  to  his  argiunents  on  this  bill 
I  am  reminded  that  in  connection  with 
one  of  our  great  Colorado  reclamation 
projects,  he  had  in  mind  a  geographical 
area  where  the  water  would  have  had  to 
run  uphill.  I  think  the  trouble  was  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
reclamation  projects  of  our  area.  So, 
Mr.  President,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  brilliant  speech  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  made,  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
really  grasped  the  significance  of  this 
program  to  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

During  all  these  years  the  price  of 
sugar  has  remained  relatively  stable, 
but  this  factor  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized. As  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  when  we  consider 
the  commodity  price  index,  if  we  relate 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  price  of  all  other 
foods,  we  find  that  in  1938  the  price  of 
sugar  was  4.38  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
1961  it  was  4.15  cents  a  pound.  So  there 
is  stability  in  the  price  of  sugar.  That 
is  why  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see asked  a  very  pertinent  question,  in 
my  opinion. 

The  present  price  stability  has  de- 
veloped because  the  system  of  supply 
management  and  production  payments — 
except  for  wool,  a  system  not  generally 
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applied  to  other  commodities — has  re- 
sulted in  a  stable  price  for  the  farmer 
and  for  the  refiner  and  for  the  consimier. 
Of  course  it  is  a  subsidy  system.  How- 
ever, I  point  out  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  low  world  price  of  siigar,  we  are 
speaking  of  dump  sugar.  Fifty-seven 
million  tons  of  sugar  are  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  a  fraction  is 
left  over  for  sale  to  the  United  States. 
The  price  paid  for  sugar  by  U.S.  consum- 
er?  xinder  our  stability  program  is  less 
than  the  price  paid  In  121  nations  of  the 
world.  That  is  shown  by  the  recent  re- 
port by  the  F.A.O. 

This  is  very  important.  It  is  not 
generally  understood  that  the  American 
consumer,  as  a  result  of  the  price  stabili- 
zation program,  pays  a  lower  rate  than 
do  the  consumers  in  121  nations  of  the 
world.  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  Sen- 
ator's time,  but  I  think  it  is  important, 
as  we  relate  the  cost  to  the  American 
consimier,  to  consider  the  stabilizing 
benefits  on  the  whole  economy. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  it  is  a  trsigedy  that  the 
money  paid  by  the  American  consumer 
is  not  getting  down  in  foreign  lands  to 
the  peasant  and  the  peon  who  ought  to 
have  it. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  committee  that 
we  should  abandon  the  prMnium  price  to 
our  foreign  friends,  if  I  correctly  imder- 
stood  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  in  keeping  with  the 
30-year-old  policy  established  for  14  cer- 
tain sugar-producing  countries  that  had 
small  permanent  quotas.  I  do  not  think 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  to  say  we  are  going  to  take  away 
from  the  countries  in  the  Alliance  the 
premivmi  price  and  suddenly,  as  the  So- 
viet Union  is  doing,  buy  at  the  world 
market.  I  do  not  think  such  a  policy  is 
good  for  us  morally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  makes  a  good  point.  If  the  bene- 
fits are  not  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  peons,  the  people  who  do  the  work, 
but.  instead,  is  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  small  group  of  rich  men  and  cor- 
porations who  hold  the  land  tightly, 
there  ought  to  be  another  way  to  adjust 
it. 

For  almost  30  years  we  tried  to  help 
the  people  of  Cuba.  It  is  why  we  had 
a  premium  price.  It  is  why  Costigan, 
Jones,  and  other  men  fought  for  the  pro- 
gram. If  it  was  not  successful,  that  is 
not  our  fault.  If  the  hard-earned  money 
paid  by  U.S.  taxpayers  and  U.S.  con- 
siuners  has  not  been  used  to  improve 
housing  standards  of  foreign  workers — 
which  was  a  most  laudable  and  worthy 
purpose — but.  instead,  has  been  diverted, 
I  point  out  that  also  has  happened  in 
other  programs. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  first  reply? 
It  is  true  that  the  price  both  of  raw 
and  refined  sugar  has  been  relatively 
stable  over  a  period  of  time.  That  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  every 
year  since  1947,  with  the  exception  of 
1951.  that  price  has  been  very  ap- 
preciably above  the  world  price.  It  has 
been  sUble  at  a  high  price,  so  the  sta- 
bility has  meant  constancy  In  the  toll 
levied  on  the  American  consumer. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  take  up  the 
points  of  the  Senator  in  turn. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Let  me  just  say  one 
thing  on  the  point  of  the  world  price. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  this  statement  that 
the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  recently  reported  that  the 
average  retail  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States — that  is,  what  the  consumer 
pays — was  5  cents  a  pound  below  the 
median  price  of  sugar  in  121  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     May  I  reply  to  that? 
Mr.  CARROLL.    I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  virtually  every  country 
the  price  of  sugar  Is  rigged  against  the 
consumer  in  substantially  the  same  way 
as  it  is  rigged  in  the  United  States.  The 
truth  is  that  the  sugarbeet  industry 
was  heavily  subsidized  in  czarist  Russia, 
it  was  heavily  subsidized  in  the  Germany 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  and  it  is  subsidized 
now,  and  heavily  subsidized  inside  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  is  subsidized  in 
Prance.  There  is  some  mesmeric  in- 
fluence that  the  sugar  producers  and 
lobbies  exercise  in  every  country.  I  hope 
the  United  States  can  begin  to  lead  the 
world  to  a  free  market. 

Mr.   CARROLL.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   PASTORR     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  this  point? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  find  no  fault  with 
the  subsidy  program  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can consimier  is  concerned,  because  I 
realize  the  havoc  that  would  be  caused 
if  the  supply  from  a  foreign  country 
were  cut  off  and  we  did  not  have  a  do- 
mestic supply.    That  question  is  not  im- 
portant.    The  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said  that  for  30  years  it  has  been 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  there 
is  a  moral  factor  involved  in  our  paying 
this   subsidy.     He   stated   the   original 
motive  was  to  help  the  peons,  the  small 
people  on  the  plantations.    Now  we  find 
the  money  has  not  been  getting  down  to 
them.    If  it  is  not  getting  to  them,  why 
is  it  not  moral  to  withdraw  the  money? 
Mr.  CARROLL.    The  original  purpose 
of  the  Costigan-Jones  Act  was  to  give 
stability  to  our  own  economy.    I  can  re- 
member some  30  years  ago  when  the 
great  refiners  were  cutting  the  big  melon 
and  the  small  farmers  in  the  sugarbeet 
industry  were  getting  nothing.     I  can 
remember  when  farm  families — and  I 
am   not   talking   now   about  migratory 
workers,  but  whole  families — would  go 
out  and  work  on  the  farm  for  a  week, 
and  the  refiners  squeezed  the  farmers, 
who   in   turn,   squeezed   the   migratory 
workers.    Finally  there  emerged  a  Sup- 
ply Management  Act,  which  stabilized 
the  sugarbeet  industry,  and  provided  a 
regular  and  decent  income  to  Colorado 
farmers  in  northeastern  Colorado,  the 
Arkansas  River  Valley  and  the  western 
slope  around  Fruita  and  Delta. 

In  1934  the  country  was  in  short  sup- 
ply. We  could  not  grow  enough  for  our 
own  consumers.  We  arrived  at  the  con- 
cept of  allocating  quotas  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Hawaii,  Cuba,  and  our  friends  in 


certain  underdeveloped  countries.  We 
had  a  concept  of  a  premium  price  to 
help  those  people.  That  was  the  con- 
cept.   It  has  continued  for  28  years. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  statement.  I  have  not  studied 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  his  interpretation  and 
analysis.  If  he  says  the  money  does  not 
go  to  the  people,  we  ought  to  take  an- 
other look  at  It.  I  agree  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  not 
here  as  a  special  pleader  merely  because 
I  come  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  but 
we  have  historical  participation  in  the 
legislation  which  has  endured  for  28 
years.  It  has  given  us  price  stability. 
It  may  be  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  121 
nations  is  rigged,  but  we  are  not  con- 
fronted here  with  a  theory,  but  a  con- 
dition. We  have  got  to  do  something 
about  preserving  a  domestic  Industry. 

I  remember  so  well  that  last  year  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  fought  to  save 
$150  million  from  going  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  people. 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we  should 
give  fiexlbllity  to  the  President  and  let 
him  make  the  proper  allocations.  It  is 
my  information  that  since  we  enacted 
the  law  the  President  has  paid  the 
premium  price  to  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  present  proposal  is  going  to  cre- 
ate some  real  problems.  We  have  given 
allocations  to  some  countries,  and  now 
we  want  to  take  them  away  and  go  to 
the  world  price.  I  leave  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  if  there  has  not  been 
testimony  before  the  committee  that 
these  nations  will  be  hurt?  Can  they 
really  produce  sugar  at  2V2  cents  a 
pound  and  still  give  a  living  wage  to 
their  people?  Was  there  any  testimony 
along  that  line? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  asked  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  did  not  mean  to  interfere  with  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  him  do  so.  I  would  like  to  reply 
to  some  of  the  questions.  * 

First.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  the  native  landed  aristocracy 
are  concerned,  they  have  not  passed  on 
any  appreciable  fraction  of  these  gains 
to  their  workers.  In  the  first  place,  in 
1960,  when  this  policy  was  first  adopted 
and  the  allocation  for  Cuban  sugar  was 
transferred,  what  happened  was  that  the 
sugar  was  purchased  from  what  was  in 
storage. 

This  amounted  to  an  outright  wind- 
fall of  probably  $150  million  to  $200  mil- 
lion to  those  speculators  and  millowners 
and  dealere  who  had  sugar  in  storage 
and  who  had  already  incurred  their 
costs. 

Since  that  time,  though  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  working  condi- 
tions, every  bit  of  evidence  which  I  can 
obtain  indicates  that  the  full  benefits 
certainly  have  not  been  passed  on,  and 
in  many  cases  only  a  slight  fraction  have 
been  passed  on. 

So  far  as  the  native  aristocracy  In 
these  countries  is  concerned,  it  Is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  profits  which  they 
make,  and  the  rents  which  they  collect 


are  not  reinvested  in  those  countries  but 
are  transferred  to  Euix>pe,  generally  into 
numbered  and  anonymous  accounts  In 
Swiss  bcmks.  The  landed  aristocracy  of 
Latin  America  has  apparently  lost  faith 
in  its  own  future.  Instead  of  investing 
money  in  their  own  countries,  the  aris- 
tocracy fears  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
dispossessed,  so  Its  members  hide  away 
their  money  abroad  so  that  when  the  day 
comes  they  can  fly  to  Europe  and  enjoy 
life  on  the  French  Riviera  or  other 
places — and  by  that  very  act  they  make 
their  own  fate  more  certain  and  endanger 
democratic  institutions  and  capitalism, 
as  we  know  It,  throughout  Latin  America. 
They  bear  a  very  heavy  responsibility. 

Now  this  group  oomes  in  to  plead, 
"What  about  the  poor  jieons?"  They 
put  the  peons  forward  as  an  argument. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it;  It  Is 
their  own  skins  they  are  trying  to  defend. 

Let  us  divorce  the  aid  program  from 
the  sugar  bill.  I  am  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  believe  we  should  have 
adopted  some  program  such  as  that 
years  ago.  We  have  neglected  Latin 
America.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  program  after  Latin  Amer- 
ica's needs  had  been  forgotten,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  push  forward  on  that  pro- 
gram. However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  pointed  out.  the  theory  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  that  we  shall 
build  prosperity  from  the  bottom,  that 
we  shall  help  the  peonis  in  respect  to  pro- 
ducing more  agriculturally,  with  a  wider 
distribution  of  land,  better  education, 
better  housing,  credit  unions,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  the  rest. 

Certainly  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  poured  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  group  of  people  at  the  top  and 
the  amount  of  benefit  provided  for  the 
workers  at  the  bottom. 

Do  not  let  any  one  convince  the  Senate 
of  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmma  officer  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  at  this 
time  to  determine  whether  It  Is  true  that 
sugar  can  be  produced  in  these  areas  at 
2 1/2  cents  a  pound?  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
puting the  conclusion  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  niinois,  but  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
investigate  the  question  of  going  into  the 
world  market  and  buying  sugar  at  a  cost 
of  2V2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  first  place,  the 
world  price  is  2.7  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  United  States  were 
to  buy  large  quantities  of  course  the 
world  price  would  rise. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  difference 
between  the  present  world  price  of  2.7 
cents  and  the  domestic  price  be  recap- 
tured to  the  Treasury.  We  are  merely 
asking  that  the  difference  between  the 
world  price,  whatever  it  may  be.  and  the 
domestic  price  be  recaptured  to  the 
Treasury.  If  the  world  price  should  rise, 
as  I  think  it  would  somewhat,  the 
amount  to  be  recaptured  by  the  Treasury 
would  diminish  by  that  amount. 


Mr.  CARROLL  It  is  my  information 
that  when  we  talk  about  the  world  price 
we  are  talking  about  dump  sugar,  which 
is  about  5  million  tons  and  which  has  no 
relationship  to  about  57  million  tons  in 
these  countries  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  real  point  I  make  is  this:  Is  it  a 
wise  policy,  after  we  have  followed  an- 
other policy  for  so  many  years,  to  buy  on 
the  world  market?  What  would  we  do 
to  the  people  who  produce  sugar? 

I  am  mindful  of  the  able  Senator's 
comment.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  find 
some  way  of  benefiting  the  people  if  we 
can? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  we  can  do  that 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Would  the  Senator 
have  the  Alliance  for  Progress  go  into 
the  sugar  program  in  this  fashion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  ought  to  go  into  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  various  countries 
and  help  the  people  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  economic  scale. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  in  some  of  these  countries 
the  sugar  Industry  Is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  economy,  for  the  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Naturally. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  historic  democratic  doc- 
trine that  the  way  to  build  prosperity 
inside  the  United  States  is  from  the  bot- 
tom up  rather  than  from  the  top  down. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  "trickle  down"  theory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct,  the 
"trickle  down"  theory.  It  happens  that, 
so  far  as  the  sugar  program  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  adopted  the  "trickle 
down"  theory  abroad.  I  believe  we 
should  adopt  the  theory  of  buildiiig  up 
from  the  bottom  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  that  was  not  the  basic 
philosophical  concept  of  Senator  Costi- 
gan when  he  created  the  Sugar  Act. 
That  great  Senate  leader  was  seeking 
to  help  the  people  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  economic  scale.  He  had  the  same 
concept  of  building  from  the  bottom  up. 
If  this  program  has  failed,  there  should 
be  another  way  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  program  cer- 
tainly has  failed.  The  other  way  is 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  afree  with  that  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  long  list  of  other 
countries  In  the  House  bill  did  not  re- 
ceive a  quota  at  a  $56-a-ton  subsidy  un- 
til after  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba. 
There  was  no  provision  for  any  country 
other  than  Cuba  until  after  we  broke  re- 
lations with  Castro,  with  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions. These  additional  countries 
have  no  vested  right  to  our  largess  at 
$56-a-ton  subsidy.  And  they  have  been 
told  that  time  and  time  again. 

There  were  political  reasons  why  we 
adopted  the  program  with  respect  to 
Cuba.  In  a  war  with  Spain  we  had  con- 
quered Cuba  and  we  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  some  protection  to  Cuba 
even  though  It  was  outside  the  American 
Nation,  exactly  as  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  give  some  protection  to  the  Phllip- 
plnes. 


The  Philii^ines  would  be  unaffected 
by  my  amendment  now,  in  the  Senate 
bill,  because  the  price  of  sugar  is  regu- 
lated by  treaty  with  that  country.  The 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  would 
cover  the  Cuban  quota,  which  is  to  be 
distributed,  plus  a  gradual  tapering  off 
on  some  325,000  tons  which  go  to  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator frcmi  Illinois,  as  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  we  should 
not  put  the  money  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  people  who  are  rich.  It  seems  to  me. 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  going  into 
the  world  market,  considering  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  committee,  we  are 
now  asked  to  say,  "We  place  the  stamp 
of  approval  on  production  of  sugar  at 
2.5  or  2.7  cents  a  pound."  This  alarms 
me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  that  we  should 
go  to  the  world  market,  to  the  free  mar- 
ket. As  we  increase  the  demand  for  for- 
eign sugar,  the  price  in  the  world  market 
naturally  will  rise. 

There  is  now  no  shortage  of  sugar. 
Almost  every  country  which  appeared 
before  us  claimed  it  had  a  surplus  of 
sugar.  There  are  probably  10  million 
tons  of  sugar  in  storage  at  the  present 
time.  That  seems  to  be  the  world  figure. 
There  is  a  world  surplus  which  we  could 
get.  not  merely  the  10  million  tons  sold 
but  also  the  10  million  tons  in  storage. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
rose  to  comment  on  the  Senator's  bril- 
liant presentation  is  that  I  knew  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  the  Costigan- 
Jones  bill.  Senator  Costigan  was  a  great 
man  and  a  great  thinker.  I  know  he  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  sugar  Industry, 
or  the  refiners. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  know  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  was  really  think- 
ing not  only  of  the  farmers  of  America 
but  also  of  the  farmers  of  other  nations, 
whom  he  was  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Senator  Costigan  was 
a  great  man.  One  of  the  many  fine 
things  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
done  has  been  his  support  of  Senator 
Costigan. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
Costigan-Jones  bill  was  introduced  at 
about  the  time  of  the  NRA.  It  was  really 
ah  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act  to  sugar. 

I  wish  to  credit  Senator  Costigan  with 
the  best  of  motives.  There  were  peculiar 
conditions  so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned, 
and  also  his  own  area  in  the  mountain 
district.  I  think  It  was  found  that  the 
NRA  was  an  economic  mistake.  It  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  in  output  and  the 
maintenance  of  prices  above  a  competi- 
tive level,  and  if  It  had  been  continued 
it  would  have  permanently  shackled 
American  industry.  I  personally  wel- 
comed the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  at  the  time.  I  had  a  very  minor 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  NRA 
for  a  few  months  and  came  to  that  con- 
clusion while  I  was  connected  with  It. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  further  observation? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  S<Hne  27  or  28  years 
ago.  when  I  used  to  observe  the  debate 
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fixMn  the  Senate  gallery.  I  discussed  the 
NaUonal  Recovery  Act  with  Senator 
Costigan.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
National  Recovery  Act  was  unconstitu- 
tional. I  do  not  think  he  had  any  idea 
erf  linking  the  principle  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Sugar  Act  with  the  National 
Recovery  Act,  because  he  was  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  National  Recovery  Act. 
That  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  National  Recovery  Act  case. 
As  a  young  man  I  well  remember  con- 
sulting with  Senator  Costlgan.  I  was 
about  to  go  to  work  for  the  NRA.  Sen- 
ator Costigan  said  to  me,  "John,  if  I  were 
jrou,  I  would  go  home  and  sleep  on  it 
before  you  accept  the  position.  I  think 
the  National  Recovery  Act  is  uncon- 
stituUonal." 

I  returned  to  Colorado.  So  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  Sena- 
tor Costlgan  attempted  to  relate  the 
Sugar  Act  in  any  way  to  the  National 
Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  may  not  have 
done  so  consciously,  but  it  was  built  in 
the  same  pattern  of  restriction  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  maintain  price. 

KOT7SK     BILL     MAKES     CHANGE     IN     CX7BA     MOKK 

vvmcuvt 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  House  bill  were  to  be- 
come law  and  we  were  to  assign  definite 
quotas,  whether  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, to  individual  countries,  it  would 
be  very  dlfUcult  for  us  ever  to  get  Cuba 
back  into  the  family  of  democratic  na- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  House  bill 
would  cut  the  so-called  permanent  quota 
of  Cuba  from  2 '/a  to  V/2  million  tons. 
Prior  to  1960  Cuba  sent  us  more  than  3 
million  tons.  That  reduction  would  in- 
evitably be  used  by  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nists to  support  the  argument  that  Cuba 
had  nothing  to  hope  for  by  throwing  off 
Castro. 

Furthermore,  by  building  up  quotas  in 
other  countries,  we  would  give  those 
other  countries  a  vested  interest  In  keep- 
ing Castro  in  power,  because  if  Castro 
were  to  be  ousted,  they  would  lose  their 
temporary  quota.  Therefore  they  would 
have  a  vested  Interest  in  seeing  that 
—  Castro  was  not  ousted.  While  there 
might  be  some  whose  patriotl«m  would 
fttrmount  their  pocketbook,  on  the  whole 
th«  pockftbook  would  b«  extremely 
•irong.  and  wt  would  at  le««t  dampen 
th«  anti-Communlft,  antl-CMtro  movt- 
BMnt  in  (IM  vfttloiu  eounirlff, 

MfTAT*  tlU  Mrm  ll*«  TO  |t««  MKXfOW 


X  am  happy  that  th«  SenaU  eommit- 
te$  adopted  ttie  adminUtratlon  plan 
which  I  urged  la«t  year  and  which  !• 
A]MO  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  At  long  hut  we  have 
the  principle  that  American  importer* 
will  buy  sugar  at  the  world  price  so  far 
as  foreign  imports  are  concerned.  The 
Government  would  collect  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  price  and  the  for- 
eign price  plus  freight  and  tariff,  or  $56 
a  ton  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  It  would  receive  about  $145  mil- 
lion a  year  from  what  was  formerly  the 
2V2  million  ton  Cul?an  quota.  It  would 
receive  about  $4  niiUion  a  year  in  the 
first  year,  rising  to  $17  million  in  the 
fifth  year,  from  tapering  off  the  premium 


paid  for  330.000  tons  to  Latin  American 
countries,  other  than  Cuba,  which  had 
previous  quotas.  It  would  ultimately, 
therefore,  save  from  $150  million  to  $1«0 
million  a  year  for  5  years,  which  comes 
to  $750  million  or  $800  million. 

SENATE    BUX    WOTTLD    HELP    BALANCE    OF 
PftTMKNTS 

One  of  the  great  problems  before  us 
is  the  adverse  balance  of  payments.  Oiu- 
balance  of  payments  is  adverse  to  us  to 
the  extent  of  between  $3  billion  and  $4 
billion  a  year.  That  is  not  an  adverse 
balance  of  trade  but  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments.  By  the  imposition  of  the 
tariff,  returning  the  surplus  price  to  the 
Treasury,  we  would  decrease  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  by  $150  to 
$160  million  a  year.  That  is  Important. 
Every  $150  million  counts.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  to  throw  $150  million  a 
year  out  the  window.  The  Senate  bill 
would  not  only  help  our  financing,  which 
is  difficult  enough  at  best,  but  it  would 
also  help  our  balance  of  pajrments.  I 
believe  it  woxild  also  help  our  foreign 
relations,  because  there  would  not  be  so 
much  pulling  and  hauling  to  get  in  un- 
der the  favored-country  plan,  which  I 
think  is  degrading  to  foreign  countries, 
and  exposes  us  to  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure, which  is  not  very  beneficial. 

So  from  every  standpoint  I  think  the 
proposal  is  a  wise  move.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  features  of  the  bill  with  which 
I  am  not  in  complete  agreement,  but  I 
am  willing  to  postpone  these  questions 
to  another  day  and  another  year.  I  will 
let  public  opinion  in  the  future  decide 
them.  I  hope  we  hold  fast  to  those  basic 
principles. 

SENATE    SHOULD    MOT    TEELO    TO    HOUSE 

I  warn  the  coimtry  what  Senators  are 
very  well  aware  of.  If  we  pass  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  and  it  goes  to  con- 
ference, we  shall  be  engaged  in  a  terrific 
struggle  with  the  conferees  of  the  House. 
Twice  the  House  has  put  us  in  a  bind, 
sending  to  the  Senate  at  the  last  minute 
a  bill  jmd  Insisting  that  we  must  take 
its  bill  or  have  no  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
conferees,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  go 
armed  with  a  determination  never  to 
yield,  and  with  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  support  them  if  they 
do  not  give  an  Inch. 

If  by  any  chance  the  eonfertw  thouM 
compromlee  and  come  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate, Z  think  it  would  be  b«it«r  to  have 
no  bill  at  All.  The  preeent  Uw  expi'M 
at  midnight  00  Saturday.  U  furreoder 
if  the  only  way  wt  ean  get  a  bill,  X  lay, 
"Do  not  furrender.  Let  u«  do  without 
a  bill."  In  the  proeeee  tiie  American 
eoneunier  would  be  helped.  Poicibly 
there  might  be  some  preeeures  from  the 
domestic  producers  to  obtain  passage  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows,  does  he  not,  that  the  major  dif- 
ference between  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  is  the  provision  requiring  that 
the  difference  between  the  import  price 
and  the  world  price  go  into  the  Treasury, 
where  it  can  be  paid  back  out  as  though 
it  were  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram?  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  sup- 


p<»ted  the  position  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  stated  when  the  sugar  bill 
was  previously  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    "Hie  Senator 
from  Louisiana  not  only  voted  for  that 
position,  but  he  made  a  speech  for  it. 
Mr.  IX)UOLAS.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  I  am  sincere  with  him  on  that 
pwint. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  always  sincere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    The  Senator 
gives  me  more  than  I  claim  for  myself. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No;  I  state  only  the 
exact  truth. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  realizes  that  It  is  important  to 
some  of  us  who  come  from  sugar-produc- 
ing States  that  we  have  a  sugar  bill. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  more  difficult 
problem  against  the  House  conferees 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who 
comes  from  a  State  In  which  It  is  not 
particularly  Important  whether  there  be 
a  sugar  bill  or  not. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
be  Interpreted  in  the  other  body  as  a 
sign  that  the  Senator  is  hoisting  the 
white  flag.  I  do  not  think  he  is  hoisting 
a  white  flag.  I  can  say  without  undue 
self-praise  that  there  arc  a  good  many 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  believe  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  will  not  hoist  the  white  flag, 
but  who  will  oppose  to  the  death  any  bill 
which  comes  back  with  a  big  subsidy  to 
foreign  producers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  assure  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  that  I  am  not  hoisting  any 
white  flag,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
to  conference  on  the  basis  on  which  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  are  now 
talking,  namely,  that  either  one  House 
will  do  what  the  other  House  wants  or 
there  v^ill  be  no  conference.    In  confer- 
ences, if  one  side  goes  In  determined  not 
to  jrleld  on  any  point  whatever,  the  re- 
sult is  often  a  deadlock,  in  which  no 
agreement  can  be  reached.    The  Senator 
knowi  about  the  dlfBcultles  we  are  hay- 
ing with  the  two  Appropriations  Com- 
mitteet.    The  Small  BuslncM  Adminis- 
tration cannot  make  a  loan,  fur  example, 
beoauM  of  thAt  dlfSculty,    We  are  alio 
in  danger,  bceauee  of  that  difficulty,  of 
having  Federal  employeei  not  being  able 
to  draw  their  pay  on  payday.    That  if 
because  of  what  I  beltere  to  be  an  arbi- 
trary position.    It  can  be  contended  on 
the  House  side  that  iU  poiition  if  not 
arbitrary,  although  I  disagree  with  that. 
I  hope  the  Senator  realizes  that  In 
going  to  conference  on  as  much  differ- 
ence as  there  is  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
on  others,  we  might  as  well  not  ask  for 
a  conference  if  we  are  to  go  into  con- 
ference with  the  flrm  determination  not 
to  consider  the  other  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  there  may  be  some 
other  features  of  the  bill  on  which  a 
compromise  could  be  reached.  However, 
we  surrendered  to  the  House  in  1960.  and 
we  surrendered  to  it  in  1961.  It  is  time 
now  for  the  House  to  yield  to  us.    That 


would  be  a  fair  compromise.  We  cannot 
surrender  year  after  year.  There  must 
be  some  meeting  of  minds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  realizes  that  we 
did  not  surrender  to  the  House  on  this 
point  last  year  Last  year  on  this  issue 
we  lost  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  One 
of  the  reasons  we  lost  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent came  out  against  us  on  this  issue. 
The  Senator  k:iows  that  the  President's 
supporters  stated  that  they  would  vote 
against  the  padtion  the  Senator  is  tak- 
ing because  th'i  President  felt  that  that 
position  shoull  not  prevail.  We  have 
the  President's  support  on  our  side  in 
conference  thL-i  year.  We  will  have  that 
provision  in  c<»nference  this  year.  Last 
year  it  was  not  even  in  conference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  not  passed 
it  yet.  The  shadow  of  the  conference 
committee  wai;  heavy  upon  us  as  we  de- 
bated It  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember of  193( .  a  man.  whose  friendship 
I  cherished  atove  all  others  and  whose 
memory  I  revere  to  this  day,  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Serate  from  Colorado. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in 
sending  him  here. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  best 
remember  him  as  the  father  of  the  flrst 
Sugar  Act — the  late  Senator  Edward  P. 
Costigan. 

The  Jones-Oostigan  Sugar  Act  has 
been,  for  28  yjars.  a  stabilizing  force  In 
the  sugar  economy  of  tiie  world. 

Senator  Costigan  was  a  man  dedicated 
to  promoting  liie  common  good. 

The  chaos  in  the  sugar  market  in  the 
post  World  War  I  years  dramatized  to 
Senator  Costigan  the  need  for  a  market- 
ing system  that  would  accomplish  three 
objectives:  Pln;t,  hold  sugar  prices  to  the 
housewife  at  a  low  and  stable  level ;  sec- 
ond, guarante<-  American  consumers  a 
steady  sugar  supply:  and,  third,  provide 
a  decent  income  to  the  family  farmer 
growing  beets  or  cane. 

Early  in  1934  President  Roosevelt 
asked  for  a  sugsir  program. 

Senator  Cot  tig  an 's  sugar  plan  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
May  9.  1934. 

The  basic  plUlosophy  of  the  Costlgan 
sugar  plan  is  retained  today  in  the  bill 
before  the  Setiate,  Only  some  of  the 
details  have  b<<en  changed. 

Borvtr  tnkmMtMtm  *>iiiwcm<fl 

The  fundamental  Costlgan  principle 
wae  one  of  "lupply  management,"  It 
fought  to  balance  fupplles  with  demand 
by  aeelffning,  tmder  a  quota  eyftem,  a 
portion  of  the  market  need*  to  producer 
units. 

Oompensatoiy  payments  were  to  be 
made  to  producers  for  adjusting  their 
production  to  marketing  quotas.  These 
payments  augmented  their  income  and 
guaranteed  an  equitable  division  of  sugar 
returns  among  beet  and  cane  processors, 
farmers  and  Idred  laborers.  The  pay- 
ments also  provided  for  the  elimination 
of  child-labor. 

The  Costlgan  formula  has  worked  with 
unbelievable  success. 

There  are  no  sugarbeet  or  cane  farm- 
ers, nor  processing  companies,  who  would 
do  away  with  T,he  Costigan  supply  man- 
agement formula. 


Nor  would  the  housewife  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  years  when  sugar  would  cost 
10  cents  a  pound,  go  to  26  cents  a  poimd. 
then  back  down  to  7  cents  a  pound,  all 
In  the  space  of  34  months.  This  is  what 
was  happening  in  1920. 

The  supply  management  compensatory 
program  has  succeeded  and  should  be  re- 
tained Intact  and  extended  for  5  years, 
as  proposed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

FARM   BUREAU   AGREES  TO   MARKETING   PRINCIPLE 

I  was  pleased  to  see.  Mr.  President, 
that  during  the  Finance  Committee 
hearings  the  representative  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  supported  the  Jones-Costigan 
marketing  control  principle.  In  answer 
to  a  question  he  stated  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  endorsed  the  principle  of  mar- 
keting controls  and  compensatory  pay- 
ments for  certain  agricultural  products ; 
namely  sugar  and  wool.  This  means 
that  all  important  national  farm  organ- 
izations agree  on  the  basic  principles  in 
the  legislation  we  have  before  us. 

This  in  itself  is  again  a  great  tribute 
to  the  men  who  drafted  the  flrst  act  back 
in  1934.  It  has  succeeded  so  well  that 
28  years  later  farmer  organizations  and 
processor  organizations,  who  not  often 
agree  on  anything,  do  agree  that  this 
particular  supply  management  program 
is  effective  and  must  be  extended  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good. 

CONSUMEB  HAS  BENEFITED 

The  Jones-Costigan  sugar  program 
has  served  the  consumer  well. 

No  other  basic  food  has  been  more 
stable  in  supply  and  price  than  sugar. 

Great  fluctuations  have  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  some  food  products,  espe- 
cially those  imported. 

The  price  of  sugar  for  25  years  has 
been  "reasonable"  by  anybody's  stand- 
ards. 

Related  to  the  wholesale  price  index 
for  all  foods,  sugar  was  4.82  cents  per 
pound  in  1938  and  4.15  cents  per  pound 
in  1961.  The  index  for  all  foods  was  93 
in  1938  and  222  in  1961. 

Related  to  disposable  personal  income, 
sugar  was  4.57  cents  per  poimd  in  1938 
and  2.38  cents  per  poimd  in  1961. 

And  the  Jones-Costigan  formula  has 
tield  American  sugar  prices  stable  in  ttie 
face  of  international  sxigar  prlcee. 

The  United  Nations'  Food  and  AgrletU- 
ture  Organization  recently  reported  that 
the  average  retail  price  of  fugar  in  the 
Unit«d  St«t«f  wae  i  eentf  per  pound  be- 
low the  median  price  of  fugar  in  131 
foreign  natione , 

This  is  not  the  low,  fo-ealled  "world 
price"  wtiich  applies  to  the  "dump"  or 
residual  sugar  of  about  6  million  tons, 
some  of  which  comes  to  the  United 
States.  Rather,  the  FAO  is  referring  to 
the  57.5  million  tons  of  sugar  consumed 
around  the  world. 

Other  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Jones-Costigan  formula  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  price  of  sugar  is  the  fact  that  an 
American  worlunan  needs  te  spend  less 
time  at  his  Job  than  a  workman  in  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  in  order  to  earn 
enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  sugar. 

A  bricidayer  in  the  United  States  needs 
to  work  only  4  minutes  to  buy  a  kilo- 
gram— 2.2  pounds — of  sugar. 


In  England  a  man  must  work  20  min- 
utes; in  France  24  minutes;  in  Italy  82 
minutes;  in  Russia  324  minutes. 

THE  JONES-COSTIGAN  ACT   HAS   WORKED 

It  is  evident  that  the  Jones-Costigan 
supply  management,  compensatory  pay- 
ment sugar  program  has  achieved  the 
objectives  of  its  authors. 

It  has  made  possible  the  production, 
as  a  matter  of  national  security,  of  one- 
half  of  our  sugar  needs  within  the  United 
States  without  a  protective  tariff;  it  has 
assvired  consumers  of  a  plentiful  and 
stable  supply  of  sugar;  it  has  kept  prices 
at  a  reasonable  level. 

The  one-half  cent  per  pound  tax  im- 
posed on  all  sugar  manufactured  or  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  has  made 
the  Jones-Costigan  program  as  fiscally 
sound  as  the  most  conservative  pobti- 
clan  could  ask  for. 

THE  SUGAR  ACT  IS  FISCALLT  SOUND 

Since  1937  there  has  been  a  net  re- 
turn to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of  over  $450 
million  after  compensatory  payments  to 
domestic  sugar  producers.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  sugar  excise  tax 
collections  and  stabilization  payments. 

In  1960,  for  example,  the  total  sugar 
tax  collections  were  $94,955,473. 

The  total  compensatory  payments  to 
producers  were  $72,985,573. 

The  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  was 
$22  million. 

The  Jones-Costigan  sugar  program  is 
fiscally  sound. 

COLORADO    NEEDS  SUGAR  ACT 

Many  times,  Mr.  President,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  value  of  the  Sugar  Act  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

On  May  14  of  this  year  I  told  the  Sen- 
ate how  the  economy  of  Colorado  bene- 
fits from  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  here,  but  I 
will  at  least  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  Colorado  is  the  second  larg- 
est sugarbeet  producing  State  in  the 
Union. 

Sugarbeets  produce  $70  million  in  an- 
nual income  in  Colorado. 

We  have  more  farms  producing  sugar- 
beets  in  Colorado  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

Colorado's  Interest  In  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  considerable. 

As  a  Cotoradan  I  can  tell  you  of  the 
need  of  our  f  armere ,  our  proceesors ,  and 
our  eonsumerf  for  etabilising  leglflatlon. 

Af  a  Coloradan  I  can  tell  you  of  our 
pride  In  the  wiedom  and  forefightedneee 
of  our  late  Senator  Ed  Costigan  who 
fafhioned  the  flrst  eugar  program. 

Zt  wae  becaufe  Senator  Coftigan  knew 
firsthand  the  plight  of  our  sugar  farm- 
ers, our  sugar  factories,  and  our  sugar 
consumers  in  Colorado  tliat  the  flrst 
Sugar  Act  was  bom. 

Now.  28  yean  later.  I  ask  that  the 
Costigan  plan  t>e  extended  so  that  the 
people  of  his  State  of  Colorado  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  good  fruits  of  the  wise 
and  practical  program  he  devised. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has  just 
yielded  the  floor  and  deserves  a  great 
deal  more  credit,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  on  one 
vital  phase  of  this  blU.  Under  this  bUl, 
we  are  going  to  put  in  the  Treasury  $145 
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to  $150  mlHion  which  had  jpreviously 
been  a  subsidy  for  foreign  producers. 
The  taxpayers  will  gain  that  $150  mil- 
lion. That  is  one  of  the  many  magnifl- 
cent  contributions  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  made,  and  I  warmly  commend 
him  for  this  achievement.  It  is  the 
achievement  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  also,  of  course,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  the  achievement  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  also. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  my  intention 
ta  join  the  forces  of  the  Senator  from 
Imnois,  if  the  conference  report  should 
come  back  yielding  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  House. 

The  sugar  bill  passed  by  the  House 
could  be  the  greatest  victory  for  the 
Communists  In  Latin  America  since  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

By  dividing  up  the  former  Cuban  sugar 
quota  on  an  earmarked  basis  among  a 
large  number  of  Latin  American  nations, 
the  House-passed  sugar  bill  would  vir- 
tually cement  the  Castro  regime  in 
power. 

Sugar  is  the  backbone  of  the  Cuban 
economy.  The  key  question  we  face  in 
Latin  America  is:  How  can  Cuba  be  freed 
of  the  Castro  regime  and  brought  back 
to  the  family  of  free  nations? 

If  the  former  Cuban  quota  is  divided 
up  among  a  number  of  countries,  this 
will  establish  a  powerful,  subsidized 
vested  interest  up  and  down  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  favor  of  keeping  Castro 
In  power. 

The  sugar  operators  who  would  bene- 
fit from  these  subsidized  quotas  would 
have  strong  financial  Inducement  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  Cuba,  know- 
ing that  a  new,  democratic  Cuban  gov- 
ernment would  cost  them  millions  of 
dollars. 

Under  the  House  bill  over  half  Cuba's 
former  share  of  the  U.S.  market  would  be 
allotted  permanently  to  other  countries. 
Some  1.5  million  tons  of  the  Cuban  quota 
would  be  divided  up  temporarily  among 
a  favored  list  of  coimtries.  six  of  them 
in  Latin  America.  This  temporary  ar- 
rangement would  provide  an  especially 
strong  Incentive  for  maintaining  the 
Castro  regime  in  jxjwer. 

When  the  Sugar  Act  was  first  passed, 
Cuba  supplied  98  percent  of  America's 
needs.  We  had  a  close  trading  arrange- 
ment with  Cuba,  in  which  our  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  output  was  in 
effect  exchanged  for  Cuban  sugar. 

The  most  important  helping  hand  that 
the  Unitec*  States  can  hold  out  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
mutually  beneficial  sugar  arrangement 
can  be  reestablished  overnight  when  the 
Castro  regime  is  deposed. 

The  administr^ion  sugar  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
sets  aside  nearly  all  the  former  Cuban 
quota  and  provides  that  it  be  filled  by 
'  any  friendly  producing  country  on  a 
sound,  efiBcient,  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  This  would  strengthen  the  world 
sugar  market  and  would  make  it  possible 
to  reestablish  the  Cuban  sugar  quota 
on  that  happy  day  when  the  Castro  re- 
gime is  ousted. 

The  House  bill  on  the  other  hand  picks 
and  chooses  among  our  allies — with  no 
apparent  reason  except  on  the  basis  of 
extensive,  well-financed  lobbying — and 


establishes  new  quotas  with  most  of  the 
former  sugar  quota. 

By  so  doing  it  provides  a  powerful 
economic  incentive  for  those  countries 
to  discourage  opposition  to  Castroism  in 
Cuba. 

So  we  see  that  the  House -passed  sugar 
bill  would  virtually  cement  the  Castro 
regime  into  power.  In  addition  it  creates 
new  enemies  of  those  countries  whose 
demands  for  a  quota  were  not  met,  and 
will  not  satisfy  for  long  even  those  coun- 
tries which  received  generous  treatment. 
The  bill  is  discriminatory  to  our  gen- 
eral commercial  policy  of  eliminating 
preferences  and  opening  our  trade  to  all 
countries  on  the  widest  base  possible. 
Let  us  examine  the  differences  between 
it  and  the  Senate  bill,  which  has  the  co- 
sp>onsorship  of  36  of  my  colleagues. 

The  administration  bill  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  proposed 
that  an  import  fee  be  levied  on  all  sugar 
entering  the  United  States  from  foreign 
nations  other  than  the  Philippines — with 
which  wo  have  special  treaty  arrange- 
ments— which  would  equalize  the  differ- 
ence between  world  market  prices  and 
the  higher  U.S.  price.  We  have  extended 
the  benefits  of  our  price  support  system 
for  sugar  to  other  countries  for  many 
years.  We  do  not  do  this  with  other 
farm  products — we  could  not  afford  to. 
We  have  done  It  in  sugar  for  special  rea- 
sons— when  the  Sugar  Act  was  first 
passed,  Cuba  supplied  98  percent  of  our 
requirements,  and  we  had  a  close  trading 
arrangement  with  that  country.  In  ef- 
fect, Cuba  bought  our  agricultural  sur- 
pliises,  at  our  price,  and  we  bought  her 
sugar.  Other  countries'  quotas,  based  on 
their  historic  share  of  our  market,  were 
so  small  that  it  cost  us  little  to  extend 
to  them  the  same  benefits  which  we  gave 
to  Cuba.  The  situation  is  different  today. 
Cuba  is  no  longer  our  sugar  source,  so 
we  must  look  for  our  supplies  elsewhere; 
and  we  must  do  it  on  such  a  basis  that 
when  Cuba  returns  to  the  free  world  she 
will  be  ab!e  to  compete  on  an  even  basis 
with  the  other  sugar  producers  of  the 
world.  This  we  cannot  do  if  we  continue 
to  pay  a  premium  of  some  $56  a  ton  on 
the  sugar  which  we  import. 

The  administration  bill  provides  that 
these  subsidies  be  eliminated  gradually 
for  those  countries,  other  tlian  Cuba, 
which  have  t>asic  quotas  under  the  act 
and  have  geared  their  production  in  some 
measure  to  the  U.S.  market.  The  sub- 
sidy on  these  basic  quotas  would  be 
phased  out  over  a  5 -year  period,  to  allow 
countries  to  adjust  production  down- 
ward, if  that  is  necessary,  and  to  enable 
them  to  turn  their  land  into  crops  for 
which  they  are  better  suited.  They  have 
benefited  from  our  price  support  for 
sugar  for  many  years,  but  their  total 
benefits,  in  the  year  just  prior  to  the  de- 
fection of  Cuba,  amounted  to  only  $13 
million.  This  is  not  a  large  amount  in 
terms  of  their  total  foreign  trade,  and 
they  should  suffer  little  injury.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  will  obtain  a  larger  mar- 
ket in  this  country  under  the  adminis- 
tration's proF>osals  than  they  have  ever 
had. 

The  Senate  bill  also  provides  that 
Cuba's  former  share  of  the  market  be 
placed  in  a  "global"  quota,  which  could 
be  filled  by  any  friendly  country  on  a 


first-come,  first-served  basis.  This  would 
provide  a  new  market  of  over  2.5  billion 
tons  to  countries  wiiich  are  able  to  pro- 
duce sugar  economically,  and  would  not 
encourage  overproduction  in  countries 
which  can  only  produce  if  they  are  sure 
of  obtaining  a  subsidized  premium  price, 
as  would  the  House  bill.  In  effect,  we 
would  be  enlarging  the  world  market  by 
almost  a  third.  With  demand  increased 
by  one-third,  prices  should  advance  on 
the  world  market,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
sugar  producing  countries. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  from  a  fi- 
nancial standpoint.  In  1961  we  im- 
ported sugar  from  20  foreign  countries, 
and  we  paid  them  a  total  of  over  $200 
milUon  in  excess  of  the  world  market 
price.  This  was  gold  going  out  of  our 
own  Treasury.  A  part  of  it  came  back, 
it  is  true,  as  they  purchased  goods  from 
us.  But  at  the  present  moment  we  have 
a  serious  balance-of-pajonent  problem, 
and  we  have  to  husband  our  funds  as 
never  before.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
most  of  this  $200  million  would  be  paid 
into  Uie  general  funds  of  the  Treasury, 
where  it  would  be  available  for  appropri- 
ation by  the  Congress  to  supplement  the 
assistance  which  we  are  giving  to  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  to  help  them  with 
their  economic  development  programs, 
or  for  other  purposes. 

The  foreign  aid  needs  are  so  great  that 
every  dollar  must  be  wisely  spent.  Thijs 
Is  why  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
why  I  think  he  has  so  very  well  pointed 
out  that  imposing  a  premium  price  on 
sugar  is  an  unjustifiable  kind  of  foreign 
assistance,  because  the  money  will  go 
to  plantation  owners  who  are  extremely 
wealthy  and  who  comprise  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  population  in  their  re- 
spective countries. 

Almost  none  of  it  will  be  u.sed  for  the 
construction  of  schools,  hospitals,  roads. 
or  industrial  development,  which  those 
countries  need.  Neither  will  it  be  used 
for  the  development  of  a  sane  and  bal- 
anced agriculture,  which  they  need. 
Their  foreign  aid  needs  are  so  great  that 
thsy  require  all  of  these  benefits. 

I  recognize  that  the  money  we  have 
paid  out  for  sugar  has  helped  to  improve 
the  c<mdItion  of  the  sugar  laborers  In  the 
producing  countries;  that  not  all  of  It 
has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  mill 
owners.  But  sugar  workers  may  need 
help  less  than  some  other  workers  in 
those  countries.  Sugar  may  not  repre- 
sent the  highest  priority  in  a  country's 
development  plans.  Where  increased 
production  of  sugar  can  be  attained  only 
on  the  payment  of  a  premium  price.  I 
seriously  question  whether  it  should  be 
encouraged,  and  whether  it  represents 
the  best  use  of  the  country's  resources. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  econom- 
ics alone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  of  the  House  bill. 
However.  poUtlcal  issues  are  equally  Im- 
portant in  the  present  world,  and  the 
House  bill  evades  the  principal  issue  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  today. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  key  question 
is:  How  shall  we  bring  Cuba  back  to  the 
free  world? 

We  all  realize,  and  even  the  House  bill 
recognizes,  that  we  must  provide  a  mar- 
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ket  for  the  Cuban  ^ugar  In  the  United 
States  when  Uu  Cuban  people  throw  off 
the  Castro-Communist  regime.  Is  it 
wise,  then,  for  this  Nation  to  set  up  a 
sugar  supply  syr>'tem  so  organized  that  a 
Communist  Cuba  will  serve  the  economic 
interest  of  free  nations?  The  House 
bill  would  place  in  confiict  the  political 
and  economic  interests  of  many  nations 
and  «'0uld  dis<t>urage  opposition  to  a 
Ca.'^tro-Commuriist  Cuba. 

It  would  be  a  olow  to  the  Cuban  people 
who  oppose  Castro  and  would  provide 
him  with  persu;isIvD  argxmients  that  the 
West  Is  no  long(  r  holding  out  its  hand  to 
the  Cuban  people,  but  has  deserted  them, 
and  would  cauie  them  to  beUeve  that 
their  only  recourse  Is  to  remain  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  This  cannot  be  allowed. 
Making  the  Cul>an  quota  available  to  all 
friendly  countries  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  would  diminish  the  buildup  of 
vested  Interests  and  would  provide  Cuba 
with  the  opportunity  to  reenter  the 
VB.  Market. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  •yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penniylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  with  resp-xt  to  the  foreign  policy 
implications  of  the  bill.  I  am  completely 
in  accord  with  his  view  that  the  Senate 
must  not  accept  the  House  bill  if  there 
is  anyway  to  get  around  it.  because  to 
do  so  would  ha^e  a  disastrou.s  effect  on 
foreign  policy  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  say  that  the)  e  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  taxpayer  of  well  in  excess  of  $100 
million  if  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
were  passed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
completely  correct.  The  saving  has  been 
estimated  at  between  $140  and  $180 
miUion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  because  foreign 
sugar  would  be  bought  at  the  world 
price,  instead  of  a  subsidy  being  paid  to 
foreign  goverrmM^nts  for  the  purchase  of 
their  sugar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
This  amount  would  be  paid  into  the  UJ3. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore.  It  would  be 
a  clear  gain  to  the  American  taxpayer 
if  the  Senate  bill  were  accepted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senate  bill  is  an  economy  measure. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is 
clearcut. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  excuse  Is  there  for 
paying  the  world  price  to  foreign  coun- 
tries which  formerly  had  no  quotas,  if  to 
do  so  will  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
well  over  $100  mlDion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  justification  is 
very  slight,  indeed.  I  suppose  the  argu- 
ment is  that  this  is  one  way  of  assisting 
friendly  nations.  As  I  have  tried  to 
bring  out  in  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  this  is  the  worst  way 
to  do  it.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
to  assist  economic  development.  We 
know  what  the  wealthy  plantation 
owner,  in  many  cases,  have  done  in  mak- 
ing profits  which  they  invest  abroad. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.    It  is  in 


the  record.  It  is  admitted  and  agreed 
to.  We  know  that  the  sugar  workers, 
by  and  large,  are  poorly  paid.  But  even 
if  they  would  benefit  substantially  by 
the  proposal  of  the  House,  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  not  a  balanced,  sensible,  or 
rational  way  to  develop  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  if  a  sub^dy  were  paid,  the 
feudal  lords  who  operate  the  plantations 
would  pass  the  benefits  on  to  their 
workers? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Ut.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  jrield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  a  great  deal  of 
concern  has  been  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  quotas  were  changed,  that 
would  be  most  distressing  to  the  r>ossi- 
blllty  of  Cuba's  coming  back  Into  the 
family  of  Western  nations;  and  that  we 
ought  to  hold  Cuba's  quota  as  a  kind  of 
bait,  so  to  speak.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Senate  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  phase- 
out  of  the  premium  price  which  would 
be  paid  on  Cuba's  sugar.  Unless  Cuba 
came  back  within  5  years,  she  would 
come  back  with  no  advantage  over  any 
other  countiy  and  would  have  to  com- 
pete at  the  world  market  price.  In  ef- 
fect, we  are  not  offering  anyttiing  to 
Cuba  as  an  incentive  to  her  coming  back, 
unless  she  comes  back  in  5  years.  If 
she  came  back  in  1  year,  she  would  re- 
ceive 80  percent  of  her  quota ;  in  2  years. 
60  percent,  until  in  5  years  there  would 
be  nothing  for  Cuba.  So  what  is  held 
out  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  the  facts.  I  disagree  very 
much  on  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
or  what  the  facts  signify. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  the  Senator  dis- 
agrees on  the  facts,  he  does  not  know 
what  is  in  the  biU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  what  is  in 
the  bill.  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  Senate  bill 
will  foreclose  Cuba  from  the  world  mar- 
ket. I  say  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  she 
will  be  able  to  compete  far  better  than 
she  could  if  her  quota  were  primarily 
assigned  to  other  countries,  which  is  the 
situation  which  will  develop  if  the  House 
bill  is  passed.  The  Senate  bill  would 
knock  that  out. 

Second,  there  is  the  probability,  al- 
though there  is  no  assurance,  that  if  a 
friendly  democratic  regime  should  re- 
gain power  in  Cuba,  we  would  make  ad- 
justments and  do  what  we  could  to  cre- 
ate a  situation  which  would  enable  Cuba 
to  paiticipate  in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  as  things  stand 
now.  Cuba  will  be  phased  out  with  every- 
one else,  whether  she  has  supplied  us  or 
not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Cuba  is  under  the 
House  bill  permanently  excluded.  Un- 
der the  Senate  bill,  she  would  not  be 
locked  out. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Congress  could 
change  the  act  at  any  time  It  desired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Congress  could 
change  the  act,  but  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  to  do  so  once  a  num- 


ber of  other  countries  have  been  given  a 
permanent  quota  and  can  whoUy  count 
on  it.  We  would  be  In  a  position  of 
alienating  a  number  of  friendly  Latin 
American  countries. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  as 
to  all  offshore  sugar,  the  cheaF>est  to 
bring  to  this  country  is  the  Cuban  sugar? 
Therefore,  if  Cuba  sells  at  the  world 
price,  the  net  price  they  would  get 
in  the  U.S.  market,  because  of  the  low 
freight  rates — and  freight  is  an  item  in 
the  cost  of  sugar — would  still  make  it 
better  for  them  to  sell  at  the  world  price? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  absolutely  correct  There 
is  no  question  that  Cuba,  essentially, 
has  one  of  the  most  efiScient  potential 
operations.  Also,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  wisely  pointed  out,  it  has 
a  tremendous  advantage  with  respect  to 
transportation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc  is  another  nation  which  would 
benefit  from  the  Senate  bill.  It  has  a 
new  democratic  regime  and  needs  our 
support  and  assistance.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  its  foreign  exchange  is  based 
on  sugar.  It  needs  time  to  diversify. 
The  House  bill  would  provide  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  with  a  quota  of  350,100 
tons.  Under  the  administration's  global 
quota  plan  the  Dominicans  could  expect 
to  sell  almost  all  their  surplus  sugar  in 
this  country  because  of  their  favorable 
geographic  location  and  low  production 
costs.  It  is  the  same  advantage,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed  out, 
which  Cuba  would  enjoy  if  she  over- 
threw the  Castro  regime. 

The  administration  proposals  would 
serve  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for 
a  regular  supply  of  sugar.  By  coinci- 
dence, in  1930,  when  the  Cuban  supply 
was  cut  off,  other  suppliers  had  great 
surplus  stocks  available.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  For  the  last  year,  sugar 
has  been  shipped  to  the  United  States 
straight  from  the  mill.  Any  disaster 
in  one  of  the  proposed  quota  countries 
could  result  in  an  interruption  of  our 
supplies.  The  United  States  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  urmatural  situa- 
tion, such  as  fiood.  drought,  war.  or 
strikes,  for  our  sugar  supply.  It  is  much 
more  preferable  for  suppUers  to  have 
available  their  choice  of  the  whole 
world's  supplies  for  their  needs.  TTien, 
if  a  stoppage  occurs  in  the  fiow  from 
one  source,  additional  quantities  are 
readily  available  elsewhere. 

The  administration  recommendations 
of  recapture  of  the  quota  premiums 
through  the  import  fee  and  the  global 
quota  make  sense. 

This  will  increase  Treasury  receipts 
by  at  least  $130  miUion  a  year  and  thus 
will  improve  the  UJ5.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  by  that  amount.  It  will 
provide  an  assurance  of  sugar  supphes 
when  and  as  they  are  needed.  It  will 
avoid  discrimination  by  the  United 
States  between  nations  that  are  friendly 
to  us.  Also,  it  will  be  a  demonstration 
to  the  Cuban  people  that  the  United 
States  has  not  deserted  them,  but  stands 
ready  to  welcome  Cuba  back  into  the 
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family  of  free  nations  whenever  the  bur- 
den of  communism  can  be  thrown  off. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  that  Congress  should  pass  the 
administration  sugar  bill  by  June  30,  or 
let  the  present  program  expire. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  Jime  30. 
Unless  Congress  acts,  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  foreign  quotas  and  subsidies  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  price  of  sugar 
to  the  cons\imer  will  drop. 

Now  backers  of  the  House  bill  are  try- 
ing to  put  a  gun  to  our  heads  by  send- 
ing over  their  bill  just  a  few  days  before 
the  old  program  expires. 

I  say,  let  the  present  program  expire 
if  the  administration  bill  is  not  enacted 
by  June  30. 

There  is  talk  of  extending  the  present 
program  for  30,  60,  or  90  days.  We  tried 
that  last  year,  and  what  was  the  result? 
In  the  end,  all  the  main  features  of  the 
bill  devised  by  the  House  committee  were 
adopted. 

This  year,  the  pressure  of  time  is  on 
the  side  of  those  who  favor  the  admin- 
istration bill.  The  bill  has  wide  cospon- 
sorship  in  the  Senate,  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Finance  Committee,  where 
hearings  were  held  on  a  rush  basis. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  here  and  now, 
that  I  will  strongly  object  to  any  action 
to  continue  the  present  program  or  to 
adopt  the  House  sugar  bill  in  any  form. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
earmarked  subsidies  to  foreign  producers 
and  the  administration  plan. 

The  Senate  bill  is  sound  and  workable. 
It  is  fair  to  consumers  and  taxpayers. 
In  addition,  it  is  fair  to  all  foreign  pro- 
ducers, since  it  treats  them  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  It  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress. 

But  if  it  is  not,  the  logical  alterna- 
tive is  to  let  the  present  law  expire.  One 
result  might  even  be  to  give  the  long- 
suffering  American  consumer  a  break 
with  a  lower  price  for  sugar. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  confere€;s  re- 
port to  us,  if  they  report  that  they  have 
yielded  to  the  House  position,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  provocation  for  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  talk  at  con- 
siderable length,  because  I  think  this 
issue  should  be  explained  to  the  country ; 
and  I  am  one  Senator  who  expects  to 
take  quite  a  long  time  to  discuss  the  con- 
ference report,  if  it  comes  to  us  in  that 
condition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  two  excellent  articles  by 
Jack  Steele,  who  has  done  a  superb  job 
in  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
several  days.  The  articles  report  on  the 
amounts  which  sugar  lobbyists  are  being 
paid  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  now 
evading  the  legal  reporting  requirements. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Top  SuGAJt  Lobbyists  Pail  To  Report  Fkes 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

The  V&.  sugar  industry's  top  lobbyists 
failed  today  to  comply  with  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  order  to  report  the  fees  and  ex- 
penses they  collect  to  influence  sugar  legisla- 
tion. 

This  was  discloeed  as  the  Senate  prepared 
to  approve,  possibly  later  today,  an  admin- 
istration-backed sugar  bill  which  would  kill 


some  of  the  huge  foreign  sugar  quotas  and 
premium  prices  for  Imported  sugar  voted  last 
week  by  the  House. 

But  the  Senate  bill  would  curtail  only 
slightly  the  hefty  benefits  paid  to  domestic 
sugar  producers  and  refiners — and  passed 
along  ultimately  to  the  Nation's  consumers 
in  higher  sugar  prices. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  who  demanded  the  lobbying  re- 
ports, accused  the  representatives  of  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry  of  ducking  the 
committee's  questions. 

But  there  appeared  to  be  little  the  Senate 
could  do  about  their  failure  to  comply,  since 
the  lobbying  act  passed  by  Congress  Is  riddled 
with  loopholes  under  which  few  lobbying 
groups  report  what  they  actually  spend  to 
Influence  le|;lslatlon. 


Lobbyist  Mat  Get  tl  18,000  if  Hill  Passes 
Sugar  Bill — Dominican  Republic  Also 
WoTTLD  Net  $23  Million 

(By  Jack  Steele) 
A  lobbyist  who  represented  Dominican 
sugar  interests  here  in  Washington  during 
the  Trujlllo  regime  may  collect  a  $118,000  fee 
if  Congress  enacts  a  House-passed  bill  which 
would  give  a  $23  million  "windfall"  to  the 
Island's  sugar  producers. 

His  fees — some  of  which  he  apparently  has 
not  been  able  to  collect — are  among  the 
highest  discloeed  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's widening  probe  of  sugar  bill  lobby- 
ists. 

Dominican  officials  said  today  the  lobby- 
ist was  fired  last  year  as  lobbyist  for  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Dictator  Rafael  Leonldas 
Trujlllo.  The  commission  represents  the 
Island's  sugar  producers.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  production  had  been  controlled  by  the 
Trujlllo  family. 

The  lobbyist's  contract  called  for  a  $40,000- 
a-year  retainer  from  the  commission,  plus  a 
contingent  fee  of  25  cents  a  ton  for  all 
Dominican  sugar  sold  in  the  United  States. 

How  much  the  lobbyist  collected  before  his 
contract  was  canceled  was  disputed.  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  said 
the  lobbyist's  fees  had  run  about  $95,000  a 
year. 

Dr.  S.  Salvador  Ortiz,  president  of  the  com- 
mission, said  the  lobbyist  had  collected 
$57,000  last  year,  but  was  claiming  $118,000 
more. 

Dr.  Ortiz  said  the  Dominican  sugar  pro- 
ducers had  refused  to  pay  the  lobbyist  his 
25-cents-a-ton  contingent  fee  after  the 
Elsenhower  administration  had  withheld  the 
premlvun  sugar  price  as  part  of  the  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Trujlllo  regime. 

Dr.  Ortiz  said  the  lobbyist  now  was  trying 
to  cortect  $118,000  of  this  contingent  fee  on 
grounds  that  the  House-passed  bill  would 
restore  to  Dominican  producers — not  includ- 
ing the  exiled  Trujlllo  family — nearly  $23 
million  of  this  penalty.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  opposed  this  feature  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  yesterday 
approved  an  administration  backed  bill 
which  would  kill  this  $23  million  windfall 
for  the  Dominicans — and  presumably  the 
lobbyist's  fee. 

The  Senate  bill,  expected  to  go  to  the  floor 
tomorrow,  also  would  kill  the  House  plan 
to  distribute  most  of  the  former  Cuban  sugar 
quota  to  11  foreign  nations  which  have 
high-paid  Washington  lobbyists.  Instead  it 
would  set  up  a  global  quota  under  which 
this  sugar  would  be  bought  at  world  market 
prices. 

The  Senate  measure  gradually  would  end 
the  practice  of  paying  premium  sugar  prices 
to  all  foreign  producers — prices  which  ulti- 
mately increase  the  price  of  sugar  to  U.S. 
consumers. 

The  lobbyist's  name  first  cropped  up  In 
the  Finance  Commltf-e's  hearings  on  the 
sugar  bill  last  Saturday. 


Senator  Douglas  revealed  that  the  lobbyist 
had  circulated  a  memo  among  s'^me  commit- 
tee's members  reporting  his  claims  for  un- 
paid fees  against  the  Dominicans. 

Dr.  Ortiz  testified  that  the  lobbyist's 
claims  amounted  to  $136,000,  but  told 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  today  the 
amount  Wi\s  actually  $118,000.  He  said  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission  had  no  in- 
tention of  paying  It. 

He  said  the  Dominicans  no  longer  wanted 
a  contingent  fee  arrangement  with  any 
lobbyists. 

A  Chicago  lawyer  who  now  represents  the 
Dominican  Sugar  Commission,  said  his  flat 
fee  is  $2,000  a  month — $24,000  a  year. 

Several  other  lobbyists  also  reported  con- 
tlrgent  fee  arrangements. 

A  Washington  lawyer  who  represents  the 
Colombian  sugar  producers,  said  he  was  paid 
a  $15,000  a  year  retainer,  plus  a  sliding  scale 
of  fees  ranging  from  50  cents  a  ton  to  25  cents 
a  ton. 

His  fee  under  the  House  bill,  which  would 
give  Colombia  a  35,000-ton  quota,  would  be 
$37,500. 

Another  lobbyist  filed  reports  with  the 
Justice  Department  showing  he  wlU  collect 
at  least  $37,(X)0  a  year  in  fees  and  expenses 
for  representlQ^  sugar  producers  of  Ecuador 
and  the  British  West  Indies.  He  reported  no 
contingent  fees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
no  sugar  is  grown  in  Massachusetts,  but 
two  good  sized  cane  sugar  refineries  are 
located  there.  Therefore,  I  am  con- 
cerned because  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  provides  larger 
quotas  for  bringing  in  sugar  already  re- 
fined in  foreign  countries  than  does 
either  the  House  bill  or  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill.  Since  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  fairly 
well  fixed,  every  ton  of  refined  sugar 
brought  into  our  country  means  Just 
that  much  less  work  for  our  own  re- 
fineries. Under  the  House  bill  there 
are  quotas  for  importing  about  66,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar.  Now  we  find  that 
the  Senate  committee's  proix)sal  con- 
tains a  provision  for  importing  over  385,- 
000  tons  of  refined  sugar. 

Cane  sugar  refining  is  Important  to 
Boston.  It  is  the  third  largest  commod- 
ity moving  through  that  port,  where 
there  are  two  large,  modem  plants,  em- 
ploying over  1.000  p>ersons.  That  means 
a  payroll  of  over  $7^  million  a  year  to 
Boston. 

These  cane  sugar  companies  have  al- 
ready suffered  severe  financial  blows 
from  their  losses  in  Cuba.  Now  it  is 
proposed,  by  means  of  the  bill  brought 
before  the  Senate,  to  reduce  by  about 
half  a  million  tons,  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  available  for  them  to  refine.  That 
would  take  away  from  the  American  re- 
fineries more  sugar  than  is  brought  into 
the  port  of  Boston  in  a  whole  year;  $60 
million  worth  of  business  would  thus  be 
taken  away  from  American  refineries  by 
the  new  Sugar  Act. 

Just  why  does  this  situation  face  us? 

The  principal  matter  at  issue  in  draw- 
ing up  a  new  Sugar  Act  this  year  Is  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota.  It  is  a  very  major 
issue,  because  we  used  to  get  about 
one-third  of  our  sugar  from  Cuba.  Of 
course,  the  Cuban  sugar  was  all  cane 
supar.  After  much  discussion,  the  whole 
U.S.  sugar  industry  came  to  fairly  gen- 
eral agreement  about  what  should  be 
done.  Under  this  agreement,  the  do- 
mestic beet  industry  would  receive  a  25- 
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percent  increase  In  its  annual  quota — 
over  one-half  million  tons.  The  Impor- 
tant fact  to  remember  is  that  beet  sugar 
is  turned  into  its  finished  product  in  one 
process  right  at  the  l»eet  mill.  Cane 
sugar  Is  first  turned  into  so-called  raw 
sugar  at  the  sugitr  mill  near  where  it  is 
grown,  and  then  is  shipped  to  places. 
such  as  Boston,  where  it  is  refined  into 
the  finished  product.  Thus,  if  we  trans- 
fer the  car»e-su<rar  quota  to  the  beet- 
sugar  quota,  we  i educe  by  that  much  the 
amoimt  of  suea:-  to  be  handled  by  re- 
fineries such  as  those  in  Boston.  To  in- 
sure that  that  ^vork  will  not  be  taken 
away  by  the  new  bill  from  U.S.  factories, 
the  underlying  tads  for  the  agreement 
on  a  V^ -million -ton  expansion  in  the 
beet-sugar  industry  was  that  the  option 
to  import  already  refined  sugar  would  be 
reduced  by  about  that  amount.  The 
representative  of  the  whole  U.S.  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  testified: 

l^e  ellnUnatlon  at  this  option  was  a  key 
provision  in  the  industry  program.  Without 
It  an  accord  oouid  aot  have  been  reached. 

This  reduction  in  foreign  refined  sugar 
quotas  will  not  hurt  our  friends  abroad. 
It  will  not — and  I  want  to  emphaslte 
this — reduce  by  a  single  pound  the 
amount  of  sugar  which  any  country  may, 
under  Its  quota,  bring  Into  the  United 
States.  It  merely  means  that  the  sugar 
would  be  shipped  in  raw  form,  instead 
of  In  refined  foim.  All  these  countries 
are  fundamentaJly  raw-sugar  producers. 
The  elimination  of  the  Cuban  refined 
sugar  quota  would  still  allow  some  re- 
fined sugar  to  b<?  imported  by  the  coun- 
tries which  pro<luce  beet  sugar. 

I  speak  as  I  do  because  of  the  impor- 
tance to  Boston  of  the  sugar-refining 
business  and  IxKiause  of  the  fact  that 
this  provision  will  not  materially  affect 
the  countries  from  which  the  raw  cane 
sugar  is  brought.  Therefore,  I  hope  the 
conferees  will  n*ach  a  concl\ision  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  refineries 
to  continue  to  iJroducc  refined  sugar, 
which  means  s«)  much  to  the  port  of 
Boston,  its  refineries,  and  the  thousand 
or  more  persons  therein  employed. 

Mr.  TALMADijE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  and  able  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  statement. 
He  and  I  cosponsored  an  amendment, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  give  the 
sugar  refineries  in  the  United  States  and 
their  employees  an  oppoi-tunity  to  refine 
raw  sugar  imported  Into  the  United 
States.  Today,  the  sugar  mills  in  the 
United  States  are  operating  at  only  80 
percent  of  capacity.  This  Increased  Im- 
portation of  raw  sugar,  rather  than  re- 
fined sugar,  will  give  the  sugar  refinery 
employees  In  the  United  States  3  weeks 
additional  employment,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  alarmed  about  the  economy  of 
the  Nation,  and  when  unemployment 
rates  are  still  high. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  by  far 
the  best  sugar  bill  reported  during  the 
brief  period  of  time  that  I  have  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  House  bill  has  only  one  feature 
which  I  think  Is  an  Improvement  over 


the  bin  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
reported,  and  It  is  the  one  which  would 
require  a  greater  percentage  of  the  sugar 
which  is  brought  Into  the  United  States 
to  be  brought  In  in  raw  form,  rather 
than  in  what  is  known  as  domestic  con- 
sumption sugar.  In  other  words,  the 
employees  in  the  United  States — rather 
than  employees  in  a  foreign  country — 
will  then  refine  the  sugar,  and  the  sugar 
mills  in  the  United  States — rather  than 
sugar  mills  overseas — will  refine  the 
sugar. 

We  do  not  make  compensatory  pay- 
ments to  any  sugar  mill  for  refining 
sugar.  The  compensatory  payments  are 
made  only  for  the  production  of  the 
cane  sugar  or  the  sugarbeets. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  I  sug- 
gested this  amendment;  and  there  was 
great  support  for  it  when  it  was  offered, 
with  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  there;  and  the  ap- 
parent thinking  of  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Comimittee  at  that  time  was 
that  the  issue  could  best  be  resolved  ia 
conference,  and  that  thereby  the  con- 
ferees would  have  some  basis  for  achiev- 
ing unanimity  of  opinion. 

After  listening  to  the  discussion  In  the 
Finance  Committee  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senators  who  will  be  the  Senate 
conferees,  I  felt  It  was  wise  to  rest  our 
case  In  the  hands  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees: arul  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia   TMr.  Byrd],  the  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  KmrI,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    E>elaware 
[Mr.  WitLiAMsl,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Kansas    [Mr.    Carlson] 
will,  in  the  conference,  take  this  matter 
into  careful  consideration;  and  I  know 
they  feel  as  do  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I,  and  as,  In  my  opinion, 
do  the  overwhelming   majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — namely, 
that  we  should  do  the  best  we  can  for 
the   sugar   industry    employees   in   the 
United  States  and  for  the  sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  shotild  elimi- 
nate, insofar  as  practicable  under  our 
existing  laws  and  treaties,  the  importa- 
tions of  direct  consumption  sugar. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  contribu- 
tions the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmaoge]  has  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
tome? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATTNQ.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  support  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has 
taken  such  a  continuing  and  construc- 
tive Interest  In  the  legislation  before  us. 
The  work  which  he  has  done  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  TalmabceI  Is  of  great  Interest 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

New  York  State  Is  the  largest  center 
of  cane   sugar   refining   in  the   world. 


There  are  five  huge  refineries  in  the  port 
of  New  York, 

The  New  York  cane  sugar  refiners 
provide  direct  employment  for  almost 
5.000  persons,  with  an  annual  payroll 
In  excess  of  $25  million. 

The  port  of  New  York  and  supporting 
sers'ices  benefit  sut>stantially  from  ship- 
ments to  these  refineries.  In  1960,  sugar 
ranked  first  among  inl>ound  commodities. 
That  year,  over  1.345,000  short  tons  of 
sugar,  valued  at  over  $170  million  were 
brought  into  the  port.  Over  150  ships 
were  required  to  bring  this  much  sugar 
to  New  York. 

Housewives  buying  package  sugar,  and 
bakers,  bottlers,  carmers,  confectioners, 
ice  cream  manufacturers,  and  other  food 
processors  located  in  New  York  State 
and  surrounding  areas  rely  heavily  on 
these  refineries  to  fill  their  divergent 
sugar  needs.  New  York  leads  all  other 
States  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  con- 
sumed. In  1961,  consimiption  amounted 
to  over  1.8  billion  pounds  of  refined 
sugar,  about  10  percent  of  the  national 
total.  New  York  and  other  cane  sugar 
refiners  supplied  about  92.5  percent  of  all 
the  refined  sugar  distributed  in  the 
SUte. 

Mr.  President,  the  su.sar  Industry  of 
New  York  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
world  trade.  We  receive  almost  all  of 
the  raw  sugar  refined  in  New  York  from 
foreign  coimtries.  The  Sugar  Act  be- 
fore us  today  is  the  program  by  which 
we  maintain  the  flow  of  this  vital  raw 
product  into  our  port. 

I  share  the  disappointment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Finance  Committee  has  maintained  the 
provision  whereby  Cuba  can  bring  re- 
fined sugar  into  the  United  States.  This 
creates  quite  a  serious  competitive  prob- 
lem for  our  domestic  refineries  in  the 
Northeast,  particularly  because  of  the 
expansion,  which  the  Finance  Committee 
has  also  encouraged,  of  the  production 
of  beet  sugar  In  other  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

The  other  body  did  not  have  this  pro- 
vision in  its  sugar  bill.  I  think  it  is  det- 
rimental to  the  interest  of  American 
workers  and  a  vital  American  industry. 
Under  the  present  tense  conditions  of 
our  relations  with  Cuba.  I  see  no  reason 
for  retaining  it  I  hope  that  at  some 
point  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
the  quota  for  refined  sugar  or  "white" 
sugar  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  on  other  grounds,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  conmiittee  bill  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  suitable  and 
reasonable  Sugar  Act  before  that  omi- 
nous deadline,  12  midnight  this  Saturday 
night. 

I  therefore  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  his  recommendation 
that  In  the  conference  with  the  other 
body  on  the  bill  before  us,  the  conferees 
from  the  Senate  accept  the  House  pro- 
vision which  eliminated  Cuba's  refined 
sugar  option  and  restricted  refined  sugar 
imports  from  other  foreign  countries. 
Unless  this  is  done,  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  de- 
prived of  Its  raw  material  and  Its  pro- 
duction will  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize one  final  point.  The  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  the  refined  sugar 
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options  of  foreign  countries  will  not  re- 
duce foreign  sugar  quotas  one  iota. 
Foreign  countries  will  be  permitted  to 
sell  as  much  sugar  in  the  U.S.  market  as 
before,  but  it  will  be  in  raw  form,  not 
refined. 

The  making  of  raw  sugar  Is  a  major 
industry.  The  refining  of  sugar  in  the 
tropics  will  therefore  not  materially 
promote  industrialization  in  foreign 
countries.  The  making  of  raw  sugar  in- 
volves the  cutting  and  grinding  of  the 
cane  to  extract  the  juice.  This  requires 
huge  mills.  This  juice  is  then  evapo- 
rated, filtered,  clarified,  and  crystallized 
into  raw  sugar,  brown  crystals  which  re- 
tain a  protective  film  of  molasses.  In 
this  form,  It  is  shipped  to  our  plants  for 
refining. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Cayuga  County,  N.Y.,  group  which  is 
interested  in  sugar  production  has  in- 
dicated to  me,  through  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Representative  John  Taber  of 
New  York,  their  satisfaction  with  and 
support  for  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  JAVTTS,  and  Mr. 
MORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  have  been  trying  to 
obtain  the  floor  since  2  o'clock.  It  is 
perfectly  all  right  to  yield  for  a  question, 
but  Senators  take  5  or  10  minutes  to  make 
speeches.  I  insist  on  the  regular  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sena- 
tor may  yield  only  for  a  question.  The 
Chair  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  yielded  the  floor,  and 
attemp.,ed  to  recognize  a  Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrs]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
I  can  make  my  statement  in  the  form  of 
a  h3ix)thetical  question.  I  appreciate 
that  my  colleagues  are  trying  to  obtain 
the  floor,  and  I  shall  take  only  about 
30  seconds. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
whether  I  am  to  understand  his  posi- 
tion to  be  that  he  has  refrained  from  of- 
fering an  amendment  because  the  prob- 
lems of  the  refineries — and  we  have  25 
percent  of  the  refinery  capacity  in  New 
York  State,  involving  extensive  employ- 
ment— can,  in  his  view,  better  be  ap- 
proached by  having  them  dealt  with  in 
conference  rather  than  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  answer  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Does  the  Senator  desire 
me  to  state  that  I  agree  with  his  view- 
point?   If  so.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  do. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 


Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  is  rather  a  strange  legislative 
concept  that  a  question  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  committee  and  not  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate,  but.  in  some 
way.  is  to  be  delegated  to  and  dealt  with 
by  a  conference  committee?  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  is  an  unusual 
legislative  process? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  author  of  the  bill  has 
some  objections  here  and  some  objec- 
tions there.  The  whole  theory  is  to  put 
the  bill  into  conference,  and  from  the 
reflneries'  point  of  view — and  that  is  all 
I  am  interested  in — that  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  GORE.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
offer  the  amendment  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate reach  some  conclusion?  It  is  un- 
usual to  present  a  problem  and  then 
say.  "I  really  do  not  want  the  Senate 
to  take  a  position  on  it,  but  leave  it  to 
the  conference  committee."  Why  leave 
it  to  the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  that,  so  far  as 
my  remarks  are  concerned,  I  did  not  say 
I  left  it  to  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, r 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
for  the  purj>ose  of  having  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  make  a  statement  and 
offer  an  amendment,  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska's  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  "6-26-62 — B." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  26,  line  23,  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  thereof  and  add  the  following:  *'; 
and  in  order  that  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce provided  by  this  Act  shall  not 
result  in  excessive  prices  to  consumers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  additional 
allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed 
to  meet  requirements  of  consumers." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  the  place 
where  the  amendment  would  be  effec- 
tive by  making  it  read  "on  page  26,  line 
19,"  and  striking  out  the  words  "and  the 
quotation  marfc  at  the  end  thereof". 
That  is,  I  substitute  "19"  for  "23."  and 
strike  out  the  words  "and  the  quotation 
mark  at  the  end  thereof." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mortons  amendment  as  modified 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  line  19.  strike  out  the  period 
and  add  the  following:  ";  and  In  order  that 
the  regulation  of  commerce  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  not  result  in  excessive  prices  to 
consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
additional   allowances   as    he   deems   neces- 


sary in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to 
be  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  con- 
sumers." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  changed  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  merely  the  place  in  the  bill  at 
which  it  is  offered.  I  do  so  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  my  amendment 
designated  "A".  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  cer- 
tain of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  it  was  felt  it  could  not  be 
accepted. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  that 
I  had  some  misgivings  about  this  amend- 
ment because  it  required  a  floor  of  100 
pounds  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar. 
That  is,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  set  quotas  at  100 
pounds  per  capita.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  is  well  over  that  amount,  being  at 
103, 104,  or  105  pounds  per  capita.  How- 
ever the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat 
tumbled  in  this  country.  The  same 
thing  could  happen  to  sugar,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

However,  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  restates  the  purpose  of  the  1948 
act  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
to  see  that  there  is  enough  sugar  so  that 
excessive  prices  to  consumers  are 
avoided. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  take  this  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1 . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer;  I  am  not  sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  proposed  legislation 
be  speedily  enacted.  Therefore.  I  shall 
take  little  time. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
for  holding  hearings  this  year  on  this 
impKjrtant  subject.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  The 
committee  held  long  hearings  and  heard 
many  witnesses. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  individuals, 
including  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  1,  all  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  and  certain  other  Sen- 
ators who  were  very  helpful.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,    and    Mr.    Serge 


Benson,  of  our  committee   staff,  were 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  this 
afternoon  to  a  great  deal  of  disciission 
about  the  Sugar  Act.  I  shall  not  sug- 
gest that  it  is  a  sectional  argimient.  I 
fear  that  it  is.  I  believe  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  entire  Nation  that  the 
act  not  expire. 

There  Is  a  great  sugar  Industry  In 
this  country.  The  farmers  who  are  now 
raising  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  are 
entitled  to  tlie  certainty  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  act.  The  processors  like- 
wise are  entitled  to  such  assurance. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some,  I 
believe  it  is  clear  that  this  has  been  a 
good  law  anu  that  it  has  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  and  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country.  When  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  goes  shopping,  sugar  is 
the  best  bargain  available  In  the  store. 
There  has  been  a  constant  supply  of 
sugar  at  a  very  reasonable  price  at  all 
times.  Including  emergencies  such  as  the 
Suez  crisis. 

The  sugar  Industry  has  operated  with- 
out a  subsidy.  In  that  statement  I  take 
as  my  definition  of  a  "subsidy"  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  Treasury  there  is  paid  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  commodity.  "That  is 
not  true  in  the  case  of  sugar.  Not  only 
do  the  consumers  of  sugar  buy  it  at  a 
reaacuiable  price,  a  price  which  has  in- 
creased very  little  in  the  past  10  or  15 
years,  but  also  they  pay  the  entire  cost. 
Under  this  program  the  U.S.  Treasury 
ends  each  year  with  a  profit  of  $15 
to  $18  million.  It  is  a  good  law.  It 
has  served  the  country  well,  and  it  ought 
to  be  extended. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  suggest  a 
filibuster  to  kill  a  law  which  does  not 
specifically  operate  in  their  States  will 
think  twice  before  resorting  to  such  dras- 
tic and  unfair  action,  which  cannot  be 
supported  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Very  modest  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  expansion  of  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try of  this  coimtry.  Our  population  has 
grown  a  great  deal.  We  live  in  a  day 
with  many  agricultural  problems.  Many 
crops  are  in  great  surplus.  Thousands 
of  farmers  seek  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  sugar  which  is  con- 
sumed daily  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  proposed  expansion  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  takes  place,  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries  still  will  repre- 
sent 40  percent  of  our  sugar  supply.  At 
a  time  when  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  support  agriculture,  is  there 
anyone  to  suggest  that  we  deny  to  Amer- 
ican producers  40  percent  of  the  market 
for  automobiles?  For  wheat?  For  cot- 
ton? For  shoes?  For  steel?  I  think 
not. 

The  meager,  modest  expansion  which 
is  to  be  granted  to  the  sugarbeet  In- 
dusti-y  is  well  justified.  Because  of  the 
growth  of  our  population,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  consumption  of  sugar  will  be 
increased  by  160.000  tons  each  year  in 
the  next  5  years.  The  domestic  portion 
of  the  Increase  would  be  65  p)ercent  im- 
der  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
committee  bill,  or  104,000  tons  increase 
per  year.  Approximately  three-fourths 
of  that,  or  some  78.000  tons,  would  go  to 
the  beet  area.  Thia  means  that  the  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  that  65,000  tons  be  set 


aside  In  an  acreage  reserve  to  serve  areas 
which  do  not  have  in  any  significant 
amount  a  sugarbeet  economy  at  this 
time,  can  be  carried  out.  Added  to  those 
65,000  tons  there  would  be  an  additional 
13.000  tons  of  sugarbeet  expansion  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  an  orderly 
expansion.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
a  beet  reserve  of  50,000  tons  a  year  for 
new  areas,  and  provided  that  the  domes- 
tic producers  be  given  63  percent  of  the 
growth  factor.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  wpuld  make  possible  one  new  mill 
a  year  In  the  sugarbeet  area  for  the  next 
5  years. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
recommends  raising  the  annual  reserve 
from  50.000  tons  to  65.000  tons,  and 
raising  the  percentage  growth  factor 
which  would  go  to  domestic  producers 
from  63  percent  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill  to  65  percent.  I  hope  that  these 
figures  will  prevail  In  the  conference. 
This  win  mean  that  perhaps  as  many  as 
seven  new  mills  can  be  provided. 

This  proposal  calls  for  a  modest  in- 
crease. After  all.  we  are  legislating  for 
all  of  American  agriculture.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  sugarbeet  industry  should 
not  be  on  the  basis  that  some  favored, 
select  area  might  benefit  by  passage  of 
the  law.  If  we  are  to  have  an  expan- 
sion of  the  sugarbeet  industry,  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  sufficient  amount  so  that  some 
general  and  fair  application  could  be 
made  in  sdl  the  areas  which  could  qual- 
ify as  potential  producers. 

As  I  stated.  I  shall  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
bill  be  enacted  hurriedly. 

In  the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part, 
there  are  2^  million  acres  of  irrigated 
lands.  Only  77,000  of  those  acres  are 
planted  to  sugarbeets.  In  the  county  in 
which  I  happen  to  live,  the  farmers  are 
permitted  to  raise  a  meager  1.468  acres 
of  sugarbeets.  There  are  90,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  and  at  a  minimum  the 
farmers  could  use  an  acreage  allotment 
of  9.000  acres. 

In  our  Immediate  vicinity.  In  the  two 
counties  to  the  west  and  one  to  the  east, 
the  farmers  are  asking  for  from  37,000 
to  50.000  acres  more  of  beet  land. 

I  could  continue,  and  point  out  the 
facts  about  the  great  Republican  Valley 
in  Nebraska,  south-central  Nebraska, 
and  parts  of  north-central  Kansas.  For 
every  acre  that  was  taken  out  of  other 
production  and  placed  into  beet  produc- 
tion we  would  lessen  our  problem  of  sur- 
pluses that  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Is  Important  to 
the  great  State  represented  in  part  by 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Met- 
calf].  It  is  important  to  all  States  be- 
cause it  has  served  the  consumer  well. 
It  has  been  an  agriculture  program  that 
has  paid  its  own  way  and  has  left  a  profit 
in  the  Treasury.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
fair  to  our  neighbors  and  our  friends. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope — of  course, 
I  cannot  control — that  Senators  will  co- 
operate in  the  extension  of  the  law  and 
that  we  will  not  become  Involved  in  a 
filibuster  which.  In  the  final  analysis, 
would  be  the  result  of  sectionalism. 
There  would  be  opposition  to  an  agri- 


culture bill  because  neither  beets  nor 
cane  are  raised  in  a  particular  State.  I 
make  no  such  charge.  I  merely  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  and  will 
prevail  in  conference. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young] ,  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
line  7,  after  the  period  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following:  "In  authorizing  the 
purchase  and  importation  of  sugar  from 
foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  to  those  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
inx>c>osed  language  is  not  new  in  sugar 
legislation.  It  Is  in  the  existing  law. 
Instead  of  writing  the  provision  Into 
the  bill,  the  House  wrote  a  report  that 
expressed  the  views  of  the  House  that 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
certain  countries. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Kerr]  and  I  hope  he  will  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  intended  to 
make  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  bt  Senatok  Young  or  Noeth 
Dakota 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  coeponsoring  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
make  use  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  other 
nations.  Many  of  the  countries  from  which 
we  buy  sugar  are  deficit  production  areas  for 
other  agricultural  commodities  such  as 
wheat.  This  amendment  would  reaffirm  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  contained  in  the  1961 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  that  special  con- 
sideration in  sugar  aUocations  to  foreign 
countries  be  given  to  those  countries  willing 
to  buy  our  agricultural  commodities. 

Only  recently  the  Government  of  Brazil 
has  indicated  that  it  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  6-year  agreement  which  would 
involve  the  purchase  of  an  average  of  about 
$50  million  a  year  worth  of  wheat  if  the  pro- 
gram could  be  supported  through  the  receipts 
from  sugar  sales  within  the  United  States. 

Brazil  needs  wheat,  which  we  have  in 
abundance.  So  long  as  we  are  filling  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  dcnnestic  sugar  re- 
quirements from  areas  outside  the  United 
States.  It  certainly  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
only  good  sense  and  good  business  to  make 
these    purchases   from    countries    which,   in 
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turn,  would  b«  wllUng  to  buy  from  us  com- 
modities wliicli  they  need,  and  whicti  we 
have  in  sxuplus.  We  need  to  expand  our 
dollar  exports  wherever  possible.  This  is  one 
means  of  accomplishing  this. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  much  better  for 
those  countries  to  get  food  from  us.  which 
they  need,  rather  than  dollars  with  which 
they  can  purchase  items  which  are  not  so 
essential  to  the  people  of  these  countries. 
Making  food  available  to  them  will  do  far 
more  than  anything  I  know  of  to  combat  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Public  Law  480  was  designed  to  not  only 
make  possible  the  distribution  of  our  agricul- 
tural abundance  to  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world,  but  also  with  a  long-range  view  of 
eventually  developing  new  dollar  markets 
for  these  commodities.  A  5-year  agreement 
such  as  Is  proposed  with  Brazil  would  be 
most  helpful.  Under  such  an  agreement,  the 
Government  of  Brazil  would  be  assured  of  a 
supply  of  wheat  which  it  needs,  not  just  for 
1  year,  but  for  a  6-year  period.  Similar 
agreements,  I  am  confident,  could  be  worked 
out  with  other  cotmtries  in  the  future. 
M<Mre  of  this  could  have  been  done  in  the  past 
under  existing  authority  except  for  the  un- 
fortunate opposition  of  some  people  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  pending  bill  should  be  passed 
because,  first,  its  provisions  are  in  the 
Interest  of  our  national  security  and 
wholesome  international  relations;  sec- 
ond, they  are  in  the  interest  of  the  par- 
tial solution  of  our  domestic  economic 
problems. 

Passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  would  eliminate  the  creation 
of  complications  in  our  trade  with  for- 
eign countries  involving  sugar  if  and 
when  the  present  difficulties  with  Cuba 
come  to  an  end.  It  would  be  helpful  In 
the  solution  of  our  domestic  economic 
problems  because  it  is  conceded  that  $150 
million  would  come  into  our  Treasury  at 
a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  grave  in- 
ternational problems  because  the  balance 
of  payments  is  adverse  to  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  problems  of  our  country 
which  is  worrying  our  President  greatly 
is  the  flight  of  gold  from  our  country.  It 
is  my  understanding  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  outflow,  we  shall  have  suffered 
loss  of  about  $1  biUion  before  the  year  is 
over.  The  $150  million  involved  iu  the 
bill  could  help  reduce  the  acuteness  of 
that  problem. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  pending  should  be  passed, 
in  preference  to  the  bill  that  has  come  to 
us  from  the  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativs  Cl£rk.  At  the  proper 
place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

S»c.  — .  Paragraph  <1)  of  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
shall  have  been  paid  wages  therefor  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  that  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
after  investigation  and  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing;  and  in  making 
such  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into    consideration    the   standards   therefor 


formerly  established  by  him  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and 

the  differences  in  conditions  among  various 
producing  areas:  Provided,  however,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  not  less  than 
the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  by  sec- 
tlon  6(a)(1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary,  after  due  notice  and 
public  hearing,  may  in  the  case  of  hardship 
grant  limited  exceptions  to  the  foregoing 
provision:    And  provided  further,". 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  amendment  is 
a  part  of  a  bill  which  was  introduced  and 
bore  the  number  S.  3457.  Among  the 
coeponsors  were  Senators  Neubkrgsr, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Gruening,  Fong.  Hum- 
-pu&KY,  Bartlett,  Long  of  Hawaii.  Engle, 
Hickey,  Burdick,  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey. 

In  submitting  the  amendment  I  have 
eliminated  section  2,  which  related  to  a 
special  payment  to  be  made  to  American 
growers  who.  in  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were  pay- 
ing substandard  wages,  but  whose  sugar 
operations  were  such  that  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  fair  wages 
to  the  workers  on  their  sugar  farms  or 
plantations. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  in  section  301 
(c)(1)  directs  the  Secretary,  in  making 
determinations  of  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates  for  sugarcane  fleldworkers. 
to  take  into  consideration  the  stand- 
ards formerly  estabUshed  by  him  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
am«ided.  and  the  differences  in  condi- 
tions among  the  various  producing  areas. 
The  standards  to  which  the  act  refers 
are  the  relationships  of  wage  rates  to 
costs  of  living,  prices  of  sxigar  and  by- 
products. Income  from  stigairane,  and 
costs  of  production. 

In  other  words,  under  existing  law  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  instructed 
to  establish  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  sugarcane  workers,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  take  into  accoimt  the  cost 
of  living,  the  price  at  which  sugar  is 
now  being  supported,  which  Is  something 
like  100  percent  of  parity,  the  value  of 


the  byproducts,  income  from  sugarcane, 
costs  of  production,  and  the  like.  He  te 
called  upcMi  to  take  into  account  essen- 
tially the  same  factors  which  Congress 
takes  Into  account  In  determining  min- 
imum wages  for  Industrial  workers  In 
the  United  States.  In  this  instance  he 
starts  from  the  bottom  and  builds  up, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  take  into  account 
all  the  factors  that  are  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  minimum  wage 
for  industrial  workers. 

The  current  wage  determination  for 
Louisiana,  for  example,  establishes  min- 
imum wage  rates  ranging  from  60  cents 
an  hour  for  unskilled  workers  to  85 
cents  an  hour  for  skilled  workers.  The 
comparable  minimum  rates  in  1960  were 
55  cents  and  80  cents  an  hour,  and  In 
1956  they  were  40  cents  and  70  cents  an 
hour  for  skilled  workers. 

For  similar  work  classifications  in 
Florida  the  current  rates  are  established 
at  90  cents  and  $1  an  hour.  The  com- 
parable rates  for  Florida  for  1960  were 
80  cents  and  90  cents  an  hour,  and  for 
the  period  July  1,  1956.  to  June  30.  1957. 
they  were  65  cents  and  75  cents  an  hour. 
The  minimum  rate  provided  for  hand 
labor  workers  in  the  current  wage  de- 
termination for  the  sugarbeet  area  is 
95  cents  per  hour.  In  the  sugarbeet  area 
the  minimimi  hourly  rate  in  1960  was  75 
cents,  and  the  rate  in  1956  was  65  cents, 
except  for  California,  where  the  rate  was 
70  cents.  In  1950,  tlie  minimum  rate  in 
the  beet  area  was  60  cents  an  hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  table 
No.  26  entitled  "Production,  fieldworker 
requirements,  and  earnings  of  fleld- 
workers for  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas.  1946-1960  crops,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Sugar  Reports.  Issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Sugar  Division,  in  September 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb, 
as  follows: 

Table  26. —  Production,  fieldw<frkfr  reqttiremenls,  andeamingt  of  fitldworkert  for  domestic 

augar  producing  areas,  1946-60  crops 

(Dollars  per  hour) 


Crop  year 


Weighted  average  esmlnss  per  hour  of  fleldworkvs  i 


Louisiana 


o.an 

'.Hi 

.428 
.444 
.454 
.498 
.539 
.660 
.904 

.aw 

.607 
.692 
.710 
.73S 


Florida 


0  8W! 
.634 
.660 
.660 
.667 
.714 
.M2 
.888 
.880 
.885 
.VI4 
.063 
.984 
.001 

LllO 


Hawaii 


BsminKs 


o.sm 

.776 
.955 
1.05(> 
1.08U 
1.127 
l.a04 
1. 303 
1.372 
1.448 
1.469 
1.538 
1.907 
1.620 
1.741 


Frtaw 
benefltt 


D.  147 
.123 
.140 
.185 
.105 
.235 
.351 

.im 

.330 
.405 
.448 

.4Si 
.671 
.541 

.666 


Puerto 
RIool 


0  254 
.305 
.344 
.343 
.348 
.370 

.sn 

.416 
.430 
.437 
.681 

.402 
.602 
.407 
.602 


Beet  area 


0.751 
.783 


MO 


1.036 

1.000 

I.l«5~ 

L185 


>  Based  on  avtrage  hourly  cash  eaminKS  of  workers  employed  on  time  or  plecework<^ata  basK  la  addltlan, 
workers  receive  roncash  benefits  valued  at  2  to  15  esota  per  boor  except  in  Hawaii.  Fringe bcneflu  to  » orkeri  in 
Hawaii  are  ll!»te<I  above. 

*  Data  are  for  tne  1945-46  crop  tliroach  the  lOSO-QO  erop. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  obvious  from  these  statistics 
and  from  this  record  that  the  determi- 
nation of  wage  rates  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  this  country  borders  on  the  arbi- 
trary. The  rates  vary  from  one  type  of 
production  to  another  and  from  one  area 
to  another  in  situations  In  which  the 
same  kind  of  sugar;-producmg  crops  are 
raised.  I 

It  is  my  opinion 'that  it  is  completely 
reasonable  and  defensible  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage  and  have  it  apply  to 
sugar  producers,  but  to  give  to  the  Sec- 
rei&ry  of  Agriculture  authority,  as  my 
amendment  proposes,  to  reduce  that  rate 
downward,  and  to  lake  Into  account  spe- 
cial considerations,  special  questions, 
and  special  forces  and  factors  that  bear 
upon  the  operation  of  the  Industry  In 
those  areas. 

Having  started  fixxn  nothing  and 
building  up,  and  taking  into  account  rea- 
sonable considerations,  has  resulted  In  a 
kind  of  patchwork  program  which  defies 
any  kind  of  analysis.  My  amendment 
would  provide  a  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Secretary  must  give  some  Justifica- 
tion or  some  defense  for  the  downward 
adjustment. 

So  long  the  price  support  program 
provides  adequate  prices  and  adequate 
support  to  those  ffho  produce  sugar  and 
those  who  process  it,  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  return  for  those  whoi 
work  in  the  beet  fields,  the  cane  fields, 
and  the  processing  plants. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mi .  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  not  be  adopted.  There 
Is  no  one  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
However,  the  prlct  that  Is  obtained  by 
the  grower  of  the  oane  or  beet  sugar  is 
related  directly  to  the  price  that  he  pays 
for  labor. 

.  The  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized under  the  law  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  economic  conditions  and  the 
prevailing  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
workers  in  every  o>mmunlty,  and  to  fix 
a  price  for  labor  ia  euiy  given  commu- 
nity and  relate  it  vo  the  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  and  the  wages  prevail- 
ing In  the  economic  environment  of  the 
producer. 

In  all  the  yeans  that  Congress  has 
adopted  requlrem<nts  for  a  minimum 
wage,  agricultural  :.abor  has  always  been 
specifically  excluded.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  fix>m  Minnesota  were 
adopted.  It  would  be  In  violation  of  ev- 
ery action  ever  taken  by  Congress  with 
reference  to  fixing  of  minimum  wages 
and  national  standards  for  agricultural 
workers. 

The  reasons  are  perfectly  apparent. 
In  Aiany  Instances,  If  not  most,  the 
financial  wages  rwelved  by  the  worker 
are  not  the  only  consideration  involved 
in  paying  for  the  labor.  In  many  situa- 
tions housing,  food,  and  transportation 
are  furnished.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
make  the  bill  unworkable. 

Therefore  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  irom  Minnesota  will 


not  press  his  amendment.  As  he  may 
know,  I  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  which  agreed  to  the  present 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  That  act  has 
been  amended  on  many  occasions.  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  include  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  £u:t  but  up  until 
now,  Congress  has  never  agreed  to  such 
an  Inclusion. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  agricul- 
tural commodity  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  authority  under  the 
law  to  fix  the  minimum  wage,  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  sugar. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  higher  wages  and  benefits 
In  my  State.  I  think  I  mentioned  that  a 
while  ago.  Wages  in  the  sugar  industry 
have  been  considerably  Increased.  I  re- 
member that  when  I  was  a  boy.  about  60 
years  ago,  the  average  caneworker  on 
my  father's  farm  received  80  cents  a  day. 
Today,  he  receives  an  average  of  80 
cents  an  hour.  In  addition,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  stated,  those  work- 
ers receive  a  free  house  and  free  water; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  water  is  furnished 
by  the  city  where  I  live.  They  get  elec- 
tricity free.  Many  of  them  have  their 
doctor  bills  paid.  If  all  those  fringe 
benefits  are  added  to  the  actual  wage 
paid,  the  amouit  received  will  be  In- 
creased from  27  to  30  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  the  sugarbeet  worker 
or  the  sugarcane  worker  should  be  put 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
That  would  mark  him  out  as  a  special 
case,  completely  apart  from  all  other 
agricultural  workers.  That  is  really 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pro- 
poses to  do.  Since  good  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  sugar  producing  indus- 
try. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  not  insist  upon  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  on  which  I  serve,  that 
it  is  a  fact,  as  he  has  said,  that  the  Sugar 
Act  is  the  one  agricultural  act  which 
places  a  burden  on  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  fair  and  reasonable 
wages.  If  there  were  farm  programs 
which  were  as  effective  In  supporting 
and  maintaining  the  prices  of  farm 
products  as  is  the  Sugar  Act — and  as  I 
think  it  should  be — the  minimum  wage 
should  apply  to  all  farmworkers.  But 
the  justification  for  not  imposing  the 
minimum  wage  on  sigrlcultural  workers 
is  that  the  farmers  themselves  do  not 
receive  a  fair  return. 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  that  the 
sugar  producers  are  receiving  a  fair 
return  under  the  act.  If  they  were  not, 
I  think  they  would  have  asked  our  com- 
mittee to  give  them  a  larger  subsidy. 
For  a  time,  there  was  a  provision  for 
adjusUnent  in  the  amount  of  subsidy 
which  could  be  paid  to  the  sugarcane 
producers.  That  provision  was  later  re- 
considered by  the  committee.  Otherwise 
I  see  no  hardship  involved.  If  the  pay- 
ment of  standard  wages  or  minimum 
wages  is  a  hardship.  Congress  can  make 
an  adjustment.  If  the  position  of  the 
Senate  prevails,  there  will  be  something 
like  $160  million  in  special  payments  to 
the  Treasury  ar  a  result  of  the  oversea 
operation  phase  of  the  bill.    I  should  be 


glad  to  make  certain  that  domestic 
growers  who  cannot  pay  minimum  wages 
are  subsidized  out  of  that  amount. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  which 
I  Introduced — the  section  I  struck  out — 
contained  a  provision  that  the  growers 
in  this  country  who  feel  it  would  be  a 
hardship  to  pay  a  fair  return  to  their 
workers  would  be  subsidized  from  the 
amount  which  would  be  returned  by 
virtue  of  the  pajrment  made  on  sugar 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  income 
to  the  producers.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  move  one  step  back  and  protect  the 
payment  to  the  workers.  A  number  of 
Senators  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  oversea  phase  of  the  sugar  program 
Is  not  operating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  workers.  This  is  one  way  in 
which  we  can  take  action  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  workers  In  the  United 
States  have  their  rights  protected. 

My  amendment  provides  that  instead 
of  starting  from  the  bottom  and  going 
up,  the  rate  will  start  at  $1.25;  and  if 
any  employer  wishes  to  pay  less,  he 
must  justify  his  action. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  take 
Into  account  the  working  conditions.  In- 
cluding the  kind  of  housing  provided 
the  sugar  workers.  But  the  employer 
must  begin  his  wage  payments  at  $1J25 
an  hour  and  justify  any  revision  of  the 
payment  downward. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  condi- 
tions of  sugar  workers  In  the  United 
States  have  greatly  improved,  both  in 
Louisiana  and,  perhaps  even  more  mark- 
edly, in  Hawaii. 

I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  latest 
studies  on  earnings.  I  know  that  the 
sugarcane  producers  have  managed  to 
increase  their  earnings  somewhat.  On 
the  larger  farms  in  Louisiana,  the  aver- 
age earnings  on  investment,  before  in- 
terest and  taxes,  was  5.7  percent  from 
1954  through  1958,  but  only  2.2  percent 
In  1959.  Those  are  the  latest  figures  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  contended  earlier  today 
that  the  so-called  subsidy  should  not  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  not  In  favor 
of  reducing  the  subsidy.  If  the  subsidy 
is  not  adequate  to  pay  the  workers  in 
the  sugarcane  area,  I  would  favor  the 
payment  of  a  higher  subsidy.  _ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  feel  that 
If  this  approach  Is  to  be  undertaken.  It 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  ascertain 
how  much  the  price  of  sugar  would  be 
increased,  and  to  make  sure  that  funds 
are  available  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
in  price.  Otherwise,  producers  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  causing  employees 
to  lose  their  jobs  because  fugar  was  pro- 
duced at  a  lower  price.  ^^       "v  -.; 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  took  that  into  ac- 
count in  my  amendment,  \iB4iich  provides 
that  in  case  of  hardship,  the  foregoing 
provisions  could  be  amended. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  before  the  grower  plants  his 
crop  he  should  have  the  privilege  of  per- 
suading   the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
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that  he  should  stay  in  business.  I  think 
there  should  be  some  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  he  will  still  be  in  business. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  is  tn  that  posi- 
tion now,  since  the  Secretary  has  au- 
thority to  raise  wages.  The  Secretary 
ought  to  be  given  a  reasonable  target. 
I  am  not  altogether  persuaded  that  the 
sugar  industry  could  not  absorb  the  cost 
of  somewhat  higher  wages.  For  ex- 
ample, from  1946  to  1956,  Louisiana 
moved  from  37  cents  an  hour  to  73  cents 
an  hour,  which  is  a  great  improvement. 
A  100-i>ercent  increase  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  work  has  been  done 
with  half  as  much  labor.  The  producers 
have  succeeded  in  mechanizing.  This 
has  materially  helped  their  position,  so 
far  as  the  increase  in  wages  is  concerned. 
They  are  mechanizing  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  the  second  largest  item 
of  expense  for  the  producer.  It  is  sec- 
ond only  to  labor.  In  Louisiana  the  pro- 
ducers spend  about  $12  million  a  year  on 
mechanizing  and  $22  million  a  year  on 
labor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  generally  shares  my  view 
that  this  is  an  area  in  which  mechaniza- 
tion performs  not  only  an  economic  good 
but  an  important  social  good.  It  re- 
moves from  the  working  force  workers 
who  are  receiving  40  cents  an  hour.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  automation  and 
mechanization  should  be  encouraged. 

I  suppose  the  cost  of  hving  is  not  much 
higher  in  Hawaii  than  it  is  in  Louisiana, 
but  the  sugarcane  workers  in  Hawaii, 
in  1960,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  received 
$1.74  an  hour  plus  56  cents  an  hour  in 
fringe  benefits.  That  is  more  than  $2 
an  hour.  I  think  there  is  mechanization 
in  the  cane  fields  of  Hawaii.  Perhaps 
prices  are  too  high.  But  I  have  cited 
this  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Ha- 
waiians  would  not  be  paying  that  much 
if  they  did  not  have  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  it.  The  reason  they  can 
do  so  is  that  they  have  a  year-round 
growing  season.  They  can  cut  their 
cane  after  18  months.  In  Louisiana, 
where  the  sugar-growing  season  is 
shorter,  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  an 
annual  10-month  basis  instead  of  on  a 
basis  of  18  months  growth,  as  is  the  case 
in  Hawaii,  where  the  climate  is  much 
more  favorable. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  allow  them  to 
take  iniaj  account  special  hardships.  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  hardships  were  con- 
sidered such  that  a  Louisiana  producer 
could  make  a  case  for  additional  subsidy, 
so  that  the  sugar  workers  in  Louisiana 
might  receive  a  living  wage.  "• 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  In  the  chair) .  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  under  the  present  law 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au- 
thority and  the  duty  to  fix  an  equitable 
wage  for  the  workers  who  produce  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets.  If  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  who  shoxild  have 
confidence  in  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — confidence  that  he  will  be 


fair  to  the  workers  on  the  sugarcane 
farms  and  to  the  workers  on  the  sugar- 
beet  farms  in  our  Nation — it  Is  my  dis- 
tinguished and  dear  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCakthyI,  who 
has  offered  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  will  not  cast  a 
vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — a  lack  of  con- 
fidence that  he  will  follow  the  law.  a 
lack  of  confidence  that  he  will  provide 
a  fair  wage  for  the  agricultural  workers — 
by  voting  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  offering  the  amendment  at  the 
time  of  the  occupancy  of  that  office  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he 
calls  for  a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the 
present  occupant  of  that  office,  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor would  want  to  persist. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  raised 
a  difficult  question  for  Senators,  and  the 
choice  for  Senators  Is  a  hard  one.  for 
now  the  question  is  whether  the  Senate 
wants  me  disijraced  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  d;sgTaced.  I  hope  Senators 
will  be  prepared  to  defend  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  rather  than  rise  in  defense 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I  did 
not  rise  to  defend  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  merely  remarked  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is 
asking  Senators  to  cast  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  put  us  In  a  relative 
position.  The  question  now  Is  not  one 
of  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  but  one  of  whether 
Senators  have  more  confidence  in  my 
recommendation  or  in  the  way  In  which 
the  law  was  administered  before  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  one  In  whom 
I  have  more  confidence  or  trust  that  he 
will  serve  in  the  Interest  of  the  public 
than  I  have  In  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  However,  we  are 
not  here  asked  to  give  him  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. Instead,  we  are  asked — for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Congress, 
so  far  as  I  know — to  vote  In  favor  of  a 
minimum  wage  law  for  agricultural 
workers,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  indicate  by  our  vote  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  live  up  to  his  respon- 
sibility under  the  law  to  fix  a  fair  and 
equitable  wage  for  the  workers  producing 
sugarcane  and  sugarbeets. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  vote  called  for 
Is  not  so  much  on  a  question  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  it  is  on  the  question  of  the  soundness 
of  the  poUcy  established  under  the  pre- 
ceding administration.  So  the  question 
is  one  of  permitting  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  do  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  a  freeman  and  were  not 
bound  by  the  policy  established  in  the 
previous  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  be 
trusted  to  carry  out  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  Congress. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  the  House  had 
responded  more  favorably  and  with  more 
enthusiasm  to  the  recent  farm  bill.  I 
might  be  more  inclined  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  question  of  aid  to  agricultural 
workers  has  been  before  the  Congress. 
Congress  previously  established  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  Mexican  agrlcultxu-al 
workers  who  come  to  this  country.  In 
addition.  Congress  has  established  a 
minimum  wage  for  certain  migratory 
domestic  workers;  and  in  the  Sugar  Act 
th^re  Is  a  provision  that  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  fair  and  reasonable 
wages  for  agricultural  workers  In  the 
suRrarcane  fields. 

I  believe  we  have  made  the  case  for 
this  amendment  as  clearly  as  it  needs  to 
be  made.  I  hope  Senators  will  base 
their  votes  on  the  amendment  on  the 
merits  of  my  proposal,  rather  than  take 
Into  account  either  my  sensitivities  or 
the  possible  sensitivities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FONO.  I  should  like  to  Join  the 
distingmshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  in 
asking  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I,  too.  was  sorely  disappointed  that  the 
sugar  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee contained  no  provisions  to  raise 
the  minimum  wages  for  sugar-field 
workers. 

Although  since  1937  sugar  legislation 
has  provided  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  set  fair  and  reasonable 
wage  rates,  as  administered  the  term 
•fair  and  reasonable"  has  proven  ex- 
ceedingly elastic.  It  stretches  from  the 
36-cent-an-hour  minimum  wage  In 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  50-cent-an-hour 
minimum  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  the 
60  cents  in  Louisiana,  to  the  95  cents  in 
the  western  beet  area,  to  the  $1.46  an 
hour  set  for  sugar  workers  In  Hawaii. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  June  15  this  year,  the  amsizlng  In- 
crease in  productivity  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry over  the  years  has  been  shared 
with  only  a  relatively  few  of  the  sugar 
workers  during  this  time,^  Thousands  of 
these  workers  continue  to  receive  meager 
pay. 

The  sugar  Industry  can  be  proud  of  its 
outstanding  progress  in  improving  Its  all- 
around  productivity.  Research  and 
mechanization  are  largely  responsible  for 
productivity  advsmces.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  my  SUte  of  Hawaii.  Here. 
manhours  required  to  produce  a  ton  of 
sugar  have  declined  from  27  in  1947  to 
17  in  1960. 

The  impact  of  Improved  technology 
has  sharply  affected  all  other  producing 
areas.  This  is  not  true,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, however,  of  wages. 

A  recent  "Special  Study  on  Sugar"  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  noted  that, 
while  man-hours  used  per  ton  of  sugar 
produced  declined  20  percent  from  194»- 
,  50  to  1957-59,  new  Industry  develop- 
ments will  permit  still  further  reduction 
of  labor  costs.  Meanwhile,  the  percent- 
age decrease  in  the  amount  of  labor  used 
for  producing  sugarcane  has  been  even 
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greater  than  for  sugarbeets,  and  is  likely 
to  decrease  even  f urtJier. 

Surely.  It  should  l>e  possible  for  the 
sugar  worker  to  obtacn  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  Increased  benefits  resulting 
from  increased  productivity. 

Our  sugar  program  has  become  a  na- 
tional institution.  It  is  supposed  to  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  all — the  consumer, 
the  producer,  the  processor,  and  the 
worker.  So  far.  tha  worker  has  been 
nearly  forgotten. 

There  is  a  basic  unfairness  in  this 
economic  Inequity.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

I  regret  that  the  Finance  Committee 
did  not  seize  this  opportunity  to  rectify 
the  minimum  wage  inequities  for  sugar 
workers.  This  would  have  been  fully 
in  accord  with  the  action  of  Congress 
last  year  in  raising  to  $1.15  an  hour  the 
mlnlmimi  wage  In  interstate  commerce. 
If.  in  acting  on  sugar  legislation,  the 
Senate  does  not  take  remedial  action  in 
behalf  of  sugar  workers,  I  want  to  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  his 
clear  statutory  authority,  to  take  cor- 
rective steps.  He  Is  I'mpowered  to  raise 
minimum  wages;  and  he  should  do  so  in 
the  very  near  future. 

We  In  Hawaii  believe  sugar  workers 
should  be  paid  a  living  wage.  Our  sugar 
workers  are  the  highest  paid  In  the 
world,  and  we  are  proud  of  this  fact.  We 
know  that  it  Is  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  Industry,  the  workers,  and  the  con- 
sumers. 

When  confronted  with  sugar  produced 
in  areas  where  minimum  wages  of  60 
cents  and  36  cents  an  hour  prevail,  ob- 
viously Hawaii  sugar  is  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  So  we  In  Hawaii  are  con- 
cerned not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanitarianlsm.  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  cf  comp>etltion. 

Last  March,  the  State  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  adopted  a  memorial  petitioning 
Congress  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  so  that 
all  persons  employed  on  farms  receive 
wages  not  less  than  the  minimvmi  set  by 
Congress  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Earlier  this  month,  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  of  Hawaii 
adopted  a  similar  resolution. 

Madam  President.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  McCarthj'  amendment  which 
would  lift  the  minimum  wages  for  sugar 
workers.  If  that  amendment  fails.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  act  under  his  statutory  authority 
to  remedy  this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  a  very  fine  statement.  I  know  of 
his  deep  interest  in  this  problem,  and  I 
know  he  has  made  a  very  strong  case 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President.  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  strongly  commend  him. 
too.  for  otleritigJMs  much  needed 
amendment  to  tneSugar  Act. 

After  3  years  of  study  of  the  conditions 
of  farmworkers  in  this  country,  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve  that  farm- 


workers are  almost  universally  unem- 
ployed and  underpaid.  We  know  that 
farmworkers  are  not  included  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  know  that 
many  of  them  are  migratory  workers 
work  in  connection  with  perishable 
crops  that  have  no  national  support 
program. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  farmworkers  in- 
cluded In  a  program  that  would  put  a 
floor  under  their  wages.  However,  if  we 
cannot  have  such  a  program,  certainly 
we  should  start  with  a  program  that 
would  insure  reasonable  wages  for  per- 
sons who  are  working  in  an  industry  that 
has  a  very  strong  national  support  and 
subsidization  program;  and  that,  of 
course,  is  true  of  the  sugar  Industry. 

I  reiterate  my  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  strongly 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Madam  President. 
I  have  been  requested  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment.    I  there- 
fore request  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Madam  President 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  my  Stat^  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  affected  by  this 
amendment,  except-  in  the  invidious  way 
of  getting  agriculture  under  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act.  where  It  never  had  any 
place,  because  we  pay  more  than  the 
$1.15  which  is  prescribed  under  the  act. 
So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  Is 
concerned,  he  is  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, because  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  fixes  minimum  wages 
there  for  cane  workers  at  $1.74  an  hour. 
So  he  would  not  be  affected  In  any  way 
by  the  passage  of  this  act  In  any  direct 
way. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  and  decent  that  the 
difference  between  living  conditions,  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  profits,  the 
difference  In  the  whole  situation  In  one 
area  of  the  country  and  another  should 
be  refiected  by  the  orders  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  by 
the  present  law. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  place  in 
this  act  the  Infiexibl^  rules  of  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act  and  to  classify  these 
people  as  coming  under  Industry;  and 
that  is  what  we  wovild  do  if  we  should 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
classify  agricultural  workers  as  coming 
within  the  law  that  applies  to  industrial 
workers.  Here  we  find  a  perfect  Illus- 
tration of  the  fact  thztt  the  very  able 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  realized 
that  there  is  no  way  to  classify  by  the 
same  rule  and  the  same  standard  work- 
ers who  work  In  Florida,  Louisiana.  In  the 
Beet  Sugar  Belt,  or  In  Hawaii,  because 
the  cost  of  living  and  everything  else  in 
connection  with  the  work  are  different. 

I  think  the  standards  in  the  present 
law  are  far  preferable  to  making  an  ex- 
ception with  reference  to  this  single  class 
of  workers  and  placing  them  in  the  same 
group  with  Industrial  workers,  and,  by 
doing  that,  to  depart  from  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  followed  uniformly  In 


declining  to  classify  agricultural  workers 
as  coming  in  the  same  group  as  Indus- 
trial workers. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President, 
minlmiun  wage  protection  for  sugar 
workers  has  been  supposedly  guaran- 
teed since  1937  vmder  section  301  <c)  (1) 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  That  provision  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  determinations  as  to  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  rates  for  field  workers 
in  the  various  producing  areas. 

Many  have  been  led  into  the  miscon- 
ception that  the  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
vision protects  the  sugar  worker  on  a 
basis  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the 
minimum  wage  standard  provided  by 
Congress  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  existing  wage  determinations 
bear  no  meaningful  relationship  to  con- 
gressional intent  as  expressed  in  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Nor  do  they 
suggest  anything  resembling  fair  and 
reasonable  from  the  standixjlnt  of  pro- 
viding a  living  wage  for  the  affected 
workers. 

Wage  rates  that  range  from  36  V^  cents 
an  hour  to  95  cents  can  only  be  con- 
sidered substandard. 

In  considering  this  question,  in  review- 
ing how  the  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
vision has  worked  out  In  practice.  I  am 
impressed  with  a  statement  provided  by 
the  Packinghouse  Workers  Union.  This 
union  represents  many  of  the  sugar 
workers  In  Puerto  Rico  and  in  other 
areas.  Its  discussion  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  makes  a  silTiificant 
contribution  to  consideration  of  the 
McCarthy  amendment. 

For  example,  this  statement  points  out 
that  the  issues  involved  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  were  actively  be- 
fore Congress  at  the  very  time  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  was  in  process  of  passage. 
Therefore,  as  the  statement  says,  the 
legislative  background  and  ultimate 
language  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  phrase  fair 
and  reasonable  as  used  in  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  significance  of  this  point  is  that 
Congress.  In  considering  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  debated  the  possibility 
of  using  the  concept  of  a  fair  wage. 
However,  this  concept  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  fixing  merely  a  wage  that  would 
be  at  a  minimum  nonoppressive  level. 
The  statement  then  goes  on  to  say: 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  Congroes  which 
fully  understood  the  concept  of  a  fair  wa^ 
then  under  debate  in  connection  with  one 
statute  as  a  wage  rate  above  certain  mini- 
mum nonoppressive  levels  would  have  in 
mind  sinythlng  different  in  its  understand- 
ing of  the  term  fair  and  reasonable  wage  in 
the  enactment  of  another  statute  at  the 
same  time. 

This  conclusion  is  xmderllned  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  before  Congress  distin- 
guished between  a  wage  which  was 
merely  not  oppressive  and  the  higher 
wage  which  was  a  fair  wage.  In  the 
final  version  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 
Congress  recognized  that  what  it  was 
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establishing  In  this  statute  was  not  any- 
thing which  could  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
or  reasonable  wage.  In  section  8  of  the 
act.  Congress  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  act  established  the  absolute  bare 
minimum  so  that  nothing  in  the  act  was 
to  excuse  noncompliance  with  higher 
levels  required  under  other  laws. 

It  is  quite  clear  then,  as  the  statement 
brings  out.  that  the  Congress  of  1937  and 
1938  concluded  that  a  wage  which  was 
fair  and  reasonable  would  obviously  be 
a  wage  higher  than  the  level  necessary 
merely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  eflBciency.  and  general  well-being. 

Prom  this  legislative  history,  as  the 
statement  goes  on.  it  would  appear  there 
is  substantial  ground  to  assert  that  a 
wage  level  which  actually  falls  below 
the  level  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  absolute  minimum  standard 
which  merely  escapes  being  oppressive 
cannot  conform  to  the  standard  of  be- 
ing a  wage  which  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  general  Import  of  the  statement 
from  the  Packinghouse  Workers  is  that 
the  fair  and  reasonable  provision  should 
have  provided  wage  rates  equal  to,  if  not 
higher  than,  tlie  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  minimum.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
issue  before  us  now  is  not  a  substantive 
change  in  the  minimum  wage  provision 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  but  a  clarifsring  amend- 
ment designed  to  bring  to  the  sugar 
workers  the  wage  rates  to  which  they 
were  properly  entitled  all  these  years. 

The  Packinghouse  Union's  statement 
deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows : 

Fair  and  Reasonable  Wage  Rates  ros  ^ugak 
Workers 

The  problem  of  decent  minimum  wages 
under  our  sugar  program  relat«6  to  the  exact 
meaning  to  be  given  to  the  phrase  "fair 
and  reaaonable"  as  It  relates  to  wage  stand- 
ards in  section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
(7  U.S.C.  8301(c)(1)). 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  note  at  least  briefly  the  context  In 
which  the  provision  for  the  fixing  of  fair  and 
reasonable  wages  appears  in  the  statute. 

In  the  first  place  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  wage  determinations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  do  not  constitute  affirmative, 
regulatory,  governmental  requirements  en- 
forced upon  employers  by  criminal  or  in- 
junctive processes.  On  the  contrary,  these 
wage  provisions  appear  In  a  statute  piur- 
suant  to  which  the  Government  Is  extending 
to  the  employer  certain  benefits  In  the  form 
of  payments  made  by  the  Government  to  the 
employer.  The  provisions  dealing  with  the 
labor  relations  of  the  employer  (child  labor, 
wage  standards,  etc.)  are  set  forth  as  limita- 
tions on  the  employer's  right  to  receive  the 
governmental  benefit — conditions  placed 
upon  the  availability  of  payments  to  grow- 
ers otherwise  eligible  under  the  statute. 

In  asUng  for  the  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal Sugar  Act  of  1937.  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress  stated  the  pxu-pose 
of  these  provisions  by  pointing  out  that 
"the  employer  should  be  expected  to  be  a 
good  employer.  Therefore  •  •  •  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  of  not  less  than  the  minimum 
standard  shall  be  Included  among  the  con- 
ditions for  receiving  the  benefit  payment." 

What  apparently  has  never  been  expressly 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  dealing  with  matters  of  the  em- 
ployer's labor  policy  were  Intended  for  the 


protection  of  employees.  If  the  Congress 
were  concerned  solely  with  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives for  which  the  condltlonal-pa3nnent 
provisions  were  ostensibly  enacted — and  were 
not  concerned  at  all  with  how  oppressive  to 
the  employee  might  be  the  conditions  under 
which  employees  worked  for  the  employers 
benefited  by  these  payments — then  there 
would  presumably  have  been  no  occasion  at 
all  for  any  previsions  on  working  conditions. 
It  may  perhaps  be  more  profitable  for  the 
sugar  producing  employers  to  use  the  services 
of  children  under  the  age  of  14  years. 

It  may  perhaps  be  more  profitable  for  such 
an  employer  to  work  his  employees  for 
grossly  Inadequate  wage  rates  and  perhaps 
even  to  engage  in  sharp  practices  by  falling 
to  pay  in  full  for  all  work  performed.  How- 
ever, in  fairness  to  beet  sugar  producers  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  neither  of  these  objections  appear  to  be 
applicable.  The  average  rate  paid  in  Oregon 
is  in  excess  of  the  fair  labor  standards  mini- 
mum. But  the  provisions  of  section  801(a) 
declare  that  an  employer  who  chooMs  to 
employ  a  child  under  the  age  of  14  will  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Government  conditional-payment  program. 
Similarly  section  301(c)  (1)  has  said  that  an 
employer  who  engages  In  the  sharp  practice 
of  failing  to  pay  In  full  for  all  work  per- 
formed by  his  employees  will  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  payment.  And  by  the  same 
token  an  employer  who  falls  to  pay  the 
rites  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  is  to  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
the  payments. 

The  point  which  we  emphasUe  In  this 
connection,  therefore,  Is  that  these  are  pro- 
visions which  were  not  directed  toward  ex- 
panding the  profitability  of  the  employer's 
enterprise  but  were  directed  toward  declar- 
ing certain  types  of  conditions  which  Con- 
gress felt  to  be  so  unconscionable  and  con- 
trary to  public  policy  as  to  render  the 
perpetrators  at  least  ineligible  for  the  receipt 
of  special  Government  benefits. 

In  emphasizing  this  point.  It  ts  well  to 
consider  whether  there  Is  any  similarity  In 
the  overall  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Obvloiisly 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  had  as  Its 
objective  the  enforcement  by  compulsive 
means,  applied  to  the  Industries  to  which 
the  act  was  directed,  of  a  certain  kind  of 
governmental  policy  In  the  field  of  labor 
relations.  Equally  obviously  the  Sugar  Act 
taken  as  a  whole  contemplated  the  achieve- 
ment of  certain  objectives  In  the  sugar  in> 
due  try  In  general. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  would 
be  fair  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  constituted  an  Implementation  of  a  con- 
gressional policy  against  the  employment  of 
children  of  tender  years;  and  by  the  same 
token,  the  child  labor  provisions  of  section 
301(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  reflected  an  Imple- 
mentation of  congressional  policy  against  the 
employment  of  children  of  tender  years. 
Therefore,  it  Is  self-evident  that  there  Is  a 
similarity  In  the  objectives  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Sugar  Act  ( as  distinguished  from  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act)  and 
the  objectives  of  the  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

By  the  same  token  It  appears  to  be  equally 
clear  from  the  language  of  the  statute,  the 
context  In  which  tiie  section  appears,  and 
the  language  of  the  President's  message,  that 
the  wage  rate  provisions  of  section  301(c)  (1) 
share  with  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  the  "similarity" 
of  objective  that  both  are  aimed  at  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employee. 

These  basic  facts  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  section  301(c)  reflect  one  very 
fundamental  respect  in  which  the  wage  de- 
terminations made  over  the  years  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  failed 
to  carry  out  the  statutory  mandate.    In  this 


connection,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
portion  of  section  301(c)(1)  which  directs 
the  Secretary  to  "take  Into  consideration" 
certain  standards  established  under  previous 
legislation.  That  direction  to  the  Secretary 
bears  upon  the  question  of  how  one  arrives 
at  a  determination  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
"fair  and  reasonable  "  wage  rate;  but  It  does 
not  alter  the  basic  fact  as  to  the  objective 
and  purpose  for  which  the  determination  Is 
required. 

If.  for  example,  the  Secretary  is  to  take 
Into  consideration  on  the  one  hand  the  fact 
that  a  higher  wage  rate  may  adversely  af- 
fect the  profits  of  the  employer,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  lower  wage  rate 
would  mean  malnutrition  and  disease  to  the 
employee  and  his  family,  the  Secretary  may 
be  faced  with  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  considerations — but  If  he 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  analysis  an  accept- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  section  301(c), 
namely,  to  protect  the  employee  against  un- 
conscionable working  conditions,  the  reso- 
lution of  that  conflict  may  be  substantially 
different  from  the  result  which  would  be 
reached  If  the  Secretary  views  his  objective 
as  one  Involving  solely  the  promotion  of 
maximum  profit  for  the  employers'  opera- 
tions. 

Recognising,  therefore,  the  proper  purpose 
and  objective  of  this  section  of  the  statute. 
It  is  useful  to  turn  next  to  a  consideration 
of  the  meaning  of  "fair  and  reasonable" 

Section  301(c)(1)  as  presently  written, 
directs  the  Secretary  to  "take  into  consider- 
ation" certain  standards  established  under 
a  number  of  sections  of  previous  legislation 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  was  not 
told  that  he  Is  bound  by  those  standards. 
Indeed.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  he  could 
not  have  been  told  that  he  was  bound  by 
such  standards  because,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  determinations 
which  the  Secretary  nvade  under  previous  leg- 
islation were  not  at  all  dealing  with  the  same 
thing  that  the  Secretary  Is  dealing  with 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  Nowhere  In  the  pre- 
vious legislation  under  which  the  Secretary 
operated  was  he  required  to  arrive  at  a  wage 
rate  which  was  to  be  "fair  and  reasonable." 
Previous  legislation  dealt  solely  with  the  fix- 
ing of  "minimum  wages"  (7  U.S.C.  60ea(S) ). 
The  direction  specifically  to  determine  a  "fair 
and  reasonable"  wage  appears  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  In  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1987  (Sept.  1,  1937,  C.  898.  SO  Stat. 
903). 

Why  did  Congress  depart  from  the  language 
of  the  previous  legislation  which  had  not 
specifically  called  for  a  "fair  and  reasonable" 
wage  and  adopt  such  language  in  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  and  thereafter?  What  did  the 
words  "fair  and  reasonable"  mean  to  the 
Congress  of  1937  which  enacted  the  Sugar 
Act? 

It  Is  In  this  connection  that  It  is  fair  to 
examine  the  progress  and  ultimate  formula- 
tion of  another  piece  of  legislation,  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  was  considered 
and  enacted  by  the  same  Congress.  On  May 
24.  1937.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  minimum  wage  legislation  and  on 
the  same  day  a  proposed  bill  In  line  with 
the  President's  message  was  Introduced  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress  (76th  Cong..  1st 
sess  .S.  2457  and  H.R.  7200).  Thus  the  Issues 
involved  In  the  consideration  of  the  law 
which  ultimately  became  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  were  actively  before 
Congress  at  the  time  when  It  was  in  the 
process  also  of  consideration  and  enactment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

Indeed,  a  version  of  the  fair  labor  stand- 
ards bill  considerably  revised  and  modified 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  31,  1987,  and  this 
Senate  bUl,  further  modified,  was  reported 
by  the  House  committee  on  August  8.  1937. 
The  bill  did  not  reach  the  stage  of  enact- 
ment at  the  time  of  adjournment  of  Congrees 


In  1987  and  the  controversy  raged  on  Into 
1938  before  the  final  compromise  meactire 
was  ultimately  passed.  The  Important  thing 
for  pxirposes  of  present  analysis  Is,  however, 
that  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  discussion  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  were  actively 
before  Congress  at  tho  very  time  when  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  In  process  of  passage. 
It  Is  in  this  connection  that  the  background 
and  ultimate  language  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  casts  considerable  light  on 
the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  phrase  "fair 
'and  reasonable"  as  used  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  original  bill  on  the  subject  of  mini- 
mum wages  presented  to  Congress  In  the 
spring  of  1937  would  have  established  a  basic 
minimum — a  floor — which  was  not  described 
as  "fair"  but  rather  as  not  "oppressive." 
(Sec. a(a)  (10).)  The  «zact  amount  of  this 
minimum  was  not  net  forth  In  the  bill 
as  Introduced  but  was  left  blank  to  be 
filled  In  in  the  course  of  congressional  de- 
liberation. Parenthetically.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  basic  standard  below  which  lay  the 
area  of  "oppressive  "  practices  and  which  by 
no  means  was  viewed  as  a  "fair"  level  was 
retained  in  the  reference  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  ultimately  enacted  to  "op- 
pressive child  labor."     (Sec.  3(1).) 

What  is  interesting  Is  the  fact  that  the 
original  bill  which  was  in  progress  of  debate 
and  amendment  at  the  time  when  the  Sugar 
Act  was  in  process  of  enactment  embodied 
the  concept  and  understanding  that  the  de- 
termination of  "fair"  standards  involved  a 
process  of  establlshtag  by  administrative 
proocaaes  wage  rates  higher  than  the  mini- 
mum level  which  was  to  be  fixed  by  Congress 
as  merely  being  not  oppressive.  In  other 
words,  there  was  to  be  a  Labor  Standards 
Board  under  the  mln  jnum  wage  bill  as  orig- 
inally proposed  which  would  have  determined 
a  "fair"  wage  over  and  above  the  minimum 
nonoppressive  figure  to  be  fixed  by  Con- 
greM. 

This  "fair  wage"  waa  defined  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  as  originally  proposed  to 
Congress  In  the  spring  of  1937  as  a  wage 
"fairly  and  reasonably  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  serMce  or  class  of  service 
rendered."  The  bill  also  went  on  to  Indicate 
documents  which  the  proposed  Labor  Stand- 
ards Board  was  to  t^Uie  Into  account  In  ap- 
plying this  definition  of  a  "fair  wage." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
present  analysis  to  go  Into  the  details  of  the 
factors  which  would  iiave  entered  Into  the 
determination  of  a  fair  wage  under  the 
originally  proposed  minimum  wage  law. 
Actually  In  the  final  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  we  shall  In- 
dicate in  a  moment,  the  entire  formulation 
was  very  substantially  changed.  The  his- 
tory of  that  change  will  Indicate  that  Con- 
gress In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  de- 
cided that  It  merely  wanted  to  fix  the  mini- 
mum nonoppressive  levels  but  did  not  wish 
to  provide.  Insofar  its  the  operation  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standard!  Act  was  concerned,  for 
determinations  of  liiese  fair  levels  which 
would  be  above  the  tninimum  levels  speci- 
fied In  the  legislation.  And  It  was  at  the 
very  time  when  Congress  was  In  the  process 
of  making  that  decision  with  respect  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  that  the  same 
Congress  decided  with  respect  to  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  that  It  would  require  recipients 
of  the  govo-nmental  benefits  to  pay  a  fair 
and  reasonable  wage. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  a  Congress  which 
fully  understood  the  concept  of  a  "fair  wage  ' 
then  under  debate  In  connection  with  one 
statute  as  a  wage  rate  above  certain  mini- 
mum nonoppressive  levels  would  have  In 
mind  anything  different  In  its  understand- 
ing of  the  term  "fair  and  reasonable"  wage 
in  the  enactment  of  another  statute  at  the 
same  time. 

The  significance  of  this  comparison  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  bill  in  its  original 


form  and  the  langange  at  the  Sxigar  Act  was 
further  emphasized  by  the  nature  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  minimum  wage  law  as 
It  was  reported  out  of  committee  and  as  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  should  be  re- 
membered in  this  connection  that  the  com- 
mittee's reports  in  both  Houses,  as  weU  as 
the  passage  of  the  early  version  of  the  bill  In 
the  Senate,  all  took  place  Immediately  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

In  committee,  both  In  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate,  and  In  the  form  in  which  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  July 
1937.  all  reference  to  a  fair  wage  was  elimi- 
nated and  only  an  oppressive  wage  (sec. 
2(a)  (8)  >  of  the  revised  bill  was  referred  to. 
In  this  connection,  the  minimum  which  the 
Board  was  thus  to  establish  as  the  line  di- 
viding the  oppressive  wage  from  the  nonop- 
pressive wage  was  referred  to  as  a  level  as 
nearly  adequate  as  Is  economically  feasible, 
without  curtailing  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
living  necessary  to  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being. 

It  Is  thus  Important  to  notice  the  basic 
nature  of  the  change  made  In  Congress  be- 
tween the  original  minimum  wage  bill  and 
the  bill  which  was  reported  out  of  committee 
In  the  spring  and  early  stimmer  of  1937.  The 
original  bill  distinguished  between  a  wage 
which  was  merely  not  oppressive  and  a  high- 
er wage  which  was  a  fair  wage.  The  revised 
minimum  wage  bill  eliminated  the  reference 
to  a  fair  wage  and  retained  a  reference  only 
to  the  lower  level  which  was  merely  not  op- 
pressive and  defined  that  level  as  one  related 
to  a  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being. 
It  was  at  the  very  time  when  Congress  was 
In  the  process  of  making  this  kind  of  care- 
ful distinction  between  a  wage  which  is  fab* 
and  a  lower  wage  which  is  merely  calculated 
to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
necessary  for  health.  eSlclency.  and  general 
well-being  that  the  same  Congress  used  In 
the  Sugar  Act  the  words  "fair  and  reason- 
able" as  the  standard  to  be  applied  under 
section  801(c). 

In  the  finally  enacted  vwslon  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  did  not  reach  the 
stage  of  ultimate  passage  untU  June  14. 
193i3,  the  reference  to  "maintenance  of  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
health,  efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of 
workers"  was  retained  (Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  sec.  2(a)).  No  further  reference  to 
a  fair  wage  appears  In  the  act. 

Even  in  the  final  version  of  the  minimum 
wage  law,  moreover,  Congress  recognized 
that  what  it  was  establishing  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  was  not  anything  which  could 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  or  reasonable  wage.  In 
section  8  of  the  act  Congress  was  careful 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  act  estab- 
lished the  absolute  bare  minimum  so  that 
nothing  in  the  act  was  to  excuse  noncom- 
pliance with  higher  levels  required  under 
other  laws.  Nor  was  anything  in  the  act  to 
justify  any  employer  In  reducing  any  wage 
paid  by  him  which  might  be  in  excess  of  the 
applicable  minimum  under  the  act. 

There  is  no  indication  In  the  history  of 
wage  determinations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act  that  the 
Secretary  has  ever  given  any  consideration  to 
this  legislative  context  in  which  the  Sugar 
Act  was  enacted.  That  context  Indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  words  "fair  and  reason- 
able" necessarily  meant  to  the  Congress  of 
1937  something  In  excess  of  a  wage  which 
was  merely  not  oppressive.  The  Congress  of 
1937  and  1938  viewed  a  wage  as  being  not 
oppressive.  If  it  was  a  wage  which  merely 
permitted  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  health, 
efficiency,  and  general  well-being  of  workers. 
To  the  Congress  of  1937  a  wage  which  was 
fair  and  reasonable  would  obviously  be  a 
wage  higher  than  the  level  necessary  merely 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  stand- 


ards of  living  necessary  for  bsalth.  efficLsney, 
and  general  well-being. 

From  this  legisUttve  history  it  would  ap- 
pear there  is  substantial  ground  to  assert 
that  a  wage  level  which  actually  falls  below 
the  level  necessary  fear  the  maintenance  of 
that  absolute  minimum  standard  which 
merely  escapee  being  oppressive  cannot  con- 
form to  the  standard  of  being  a  wage  which 
is  fair  and  rea.<ionable. 

Section  301(c)  wsis  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workers  in  the  sugar  fields. 
It  has  not  been  so  Interpreted  up  to  this 
point.  Section  301  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  level. 
Up  to  this  point  there  Is  no  Indication  that 
any  anal3rsls  has  been  made  to  be  certain  as 
to  the  level  at  which  a  wage  rate  can  be  said 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  Congress 
which  enacted  section  301(c)  understood  the 
term  "fair  and  reasonable"  as  relating  to  a 
wage  which  was  higher  than  one  which  was 
merely  not  oppressive.  Up  to  this  point  no 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  appears  to  have 
given  effect  to  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grttening],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  ChavezL 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  is  paired  vrith  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 
I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
■Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaka]  would  esuih 
yotc  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkhloopei] 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHta.1  are  necessarily  absent. 

"Hie  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
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[Mr.  SaltonstallI,  9tA  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Wiliy]  are  de- 
tained on  ofScial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiurr]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  100  Leg.] 
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Williams.  Del. 
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Young,  N.  Dak 
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BunUck 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Chavez 

Long,  Hawaii 

Saltonstall 

Dndd 

Magnuson 

WUey 

Oruenlng 

McClellan 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tO; 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  the 
biU? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  have 
not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1962— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8291)  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  p«u-ticipate  in  the 
assistance  rendered  to  certain  migrants 
and  refugees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
CFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  8291  has  been  in  conference  since 
September  21,  1961,  but  it  was  only  on 
June  19,  1962,  that  the  House  appointed 
conferees.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  differences  have  been  resolved  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
The  House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  conference  report  on  today,  1962. 

The  bill  as  it  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Senate  conferees  and  the  House 
would  do  three  things: 

First.  Lift  out  of  the  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation and  establish  in  a  separate  statute 
authority  for  the  President  to  partici- 
pate in  three  programs:  (a)  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration — ICEM; 
(b)  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
High  Comnfilssioner  for  Refugees — 
UNCHR;  and  (O  the  U.S.  escapee  pro- 
gram—USEP. 

Second.  Establish  specific  authority 
to  assist  Cuban  refugees  who  have  come 
to  the  United  States.  Heretofore  this 
assistance  has  been  carried  out  through 
contingency  authority  and  funds  under 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Third.  Provide  the  President  with 
authority  to  meet  imexpected  refugee, 
esci4>ee.  and  migration  problems  by 
using  not  to  exceed  $10  million  in  any 
fiscal  year  out  of  his  foreign  aid  con- 
tingency fund. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  delegate  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  it  to  appropriate 
oflBcers  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  such  officers  to  operate  the 
programs,  and  to  expend  funds  for  nec- 
essary operating  and  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  in  no  way  changes  the  law  per- 
taining to  admission  of  aliens  to  the 
United  States. 

Because  it  had  been  thought  that  the 
House  was  not  gomg  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  8291  the  Senate  on  June 
7,  11962,  passed  S.  2996,  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  which  contained  as  part  V  a  pro- 
posed Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  in  the  form  substantially 
similar  to  the  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
8291.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  language  of  the 
conference  bill  is  substantially  identical 
to  part  V  of  S.  2996  as  the  Senate  passed 
it  with  the  addition  of  the  provision  re- 
quiring Senate  confirmation  of  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  which 


was  a  part  of  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  8291. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8291 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  is  proposed  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  tomorrow,  and  I  should  include, 
I  think,  the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  get  to  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions raised   by   the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  state  to  the  Senate  that,  according 
to  the  best  information  I  have,  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Minnesota    I  Mr.   McCarthy  1 
will  offer  another  amendment  on  which 
he    intends    to    ask    for   the    yeas    and 
nays.     The  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  granted  by  the  Senate  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.    In  view  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances,  and  with  the  assent 
of  Senators,  I  should   like   to  make   a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  two  parts : 
First,  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow    morning;    second,    that    the 
Senate  vote  on  the  McCarthy   amend- 
ment at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 
Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  possible  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  are  other  amendments  to 
be  acted  upon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  McCarthy  amendment  is 
the  only  one.  If  there  are  any  others 
under  consideration,  the  leadership 
would  like  to  know  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  contemplating  an  amendment,  but  I 
have  not  yet  decided  upon  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  make  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request  that  we  complete  the  other 
amendments  on  the  bill  tonight,  and 
since  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  have  that  vote, 
and  then  act  on  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    if 

it  was  within  my  power  to  assent 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  could  not 
the  majority  leader  ask  for  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Not  on  that  basis. 
Mr.  McCarthy.      Mr.    President.    I 
would  object  to  having  the  committee 
move  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  fact,  that  is 
what  the  committee  did. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  other  amend- 
ments are  to  be  proposed,  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  leadership  to 
withdraw  the  request.  I  was  making  the 
request  as  an  accommodation.  If  it 
cannot  be  agreed  to  on  that  basis,  it 
might  be  well  to  complete  consideration 
of  the  pending  bill  tonight. 

If  possible  I  would  like  to  know  defi- 
nitely, not  what  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered, but  on  what  amendments  the  yeas 
and  nays  will  be  requested.    So  far  as  I 


i- 


know,  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota  has 
the  only  amendment  of  that  kmd.  He 
intends  definitely  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Could  not  the  major- 
ity leader  try  now  to  obtain  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  all  amendments 
and  on  final  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  say  a  half 
hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  not 
knowing  what  other  amendments  there 
are,  that  consent  be  requested  for  10 
minutes  on  a  side  on  any  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Excluding  my 
amendment?  jj 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     "Tes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me.     I  make  such  a  request. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  have  a  statement 
that  will  take  more  than  10  minutes. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  have  in 
mind  making  that  consent  request  effec- 
tive tonight? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No;  tomorrow. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    Starting  tomorrow. 
The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    WiU    the 
Senator     from     Montana     restate     his 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  is  that 
unanimous  consent  be  given  that  on  all 
other  amendments  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow — if 
that  request  Is  granted — there  will  be 
allowed  10  minutes  to  a  side  in  the  con- 
sideration of  other  amendments  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  ob- 
ject— I  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  is  proposed  in  regard  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  of  such  great  impor- 
tance as  is  this  piece  of  legislation  is  a 
sound  way  to  proceied.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  way  of  knowing  tonight 
what  may  develop  by  way  of  proposed 
amendments.  Amendments  of  major 
importance  may  be  prop>osed.  I  believe 
that,  on  a  bill  of  such  importance  as  this 
bill,  to  limit  debate  to  10  minutes  on 
each  side  is  not  the  way  to  pass  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.    I  therefore  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  a  valid  point.  The  majority 
leader  has  no  other  choice  but  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  Senate  in  session  to- 
night. In  response  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  relative  to  the  legislative  sched- 
ule of  the  Senate  for  the  next  few  days, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  toward  concluding  action 
on  bills  extending  the  life  of  laws  that 
expire  on  June  30.  We  have  considered 
and  passed  the  corporate  and  excise  tax 
extension,  the  Export  Control  Act  ex- 
tension, and  the  Defense  Production  Act 
extension;  and  we  are  now  considering 
the  Sugar  Act  extension. 

While  some  of  these  bills  must  still  go 
through  conference,  the  fact  that  they 
have  passed  their  initial  test  in  the  Sen- 


ate is  ground  for  some  satisfaction.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  [Mr.  Robert- 
son and  Mr.  Sparkman],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.KKRR]. 

Tomorrow,  if  we  conclude  with  the 
debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  consider  and 
pass  the  public  debt  Increase  bill.  I 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
roUcall  vote  on  that  measure. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  debt  limit 
bill,  the  leadership  intends  to  call  up 
the  Renegotiation  Act  extension,  which 
should  be  reported  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day; the  metal  scrap  extension  bill, 
which  I  understand  has  been  reported; 
and  possibly  Calendar  No.  1548,  S.  2560, 
amendmg  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
relative  to  certain  transportation  prac- 
tices. Consideration  of  these  measures 
should  occupy  the  Senate  through  Fri- 
day. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Senate  might  then  proceed 
to  consider  Calendar  No.  1549,  H  Jl.  10606, 
the  welfare  bill.  However,  this  will  not 
be  possible  since  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]  has  been  occupied 
throughout  this  week  in  the  Finance 
Committee  on  other  urgent  items  of 
business.  As  an  illustration,  he  has 
been  managing  the  present  Sugar  Act 
extension  proposal,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  He  hsis  been 
designated  &s  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  welfare  bill,  HR.  10606.  He  has 
not  had  an  opportmiity  to  prepare  an 
openmg  statement  on  the  measure. 

Consequently,  I  announce  that  it  is 
the  leadership's  intention  to  go  over 
from  Friday  until  Monday  at  10  a.m., 
when  debate  will  be  commenced  on  the 
welfare  bill. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  expect 
amendments  to  be  offered  relative  to  the 
medicare  question.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speculate  on  the  length  of  the  debate  on 
that  subject. 

We  shall  take  a  holiday  on  Wednes- 
day, July  4,  and  return  to  business  on 
July  5.  Following  action  on  the  welfare 
bill,  we  intend  to  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  communications  satellite 
proposal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader  on  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  What  does  the 
leadership  plan  about  the  trade  exten- 
sion program? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  is  in  the 
House,  and  is  being  considered  today. 
It  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  voted  on 
this  week.  After  action  is  concluded 
there — and  I  hope  favorably — it  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  well  knows. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     This  is  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.    Did  not  the  Senate  agree 


to  the  first  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Senate  will  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  the  only 
agreement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended. 

PRIVILXGE    OF    THE    FLOOB    FOR    WALTER    PINCUS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Walter  Plncus  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  remainder  of  the  debate  on  the  sugar 
bill  while  I  am  making  a  speech. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  time  in  2  years,  the  Sugar  Act 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  imder  an 
urgent  deadline.  In  1960,  after  passage 
of  a  short  extension,  an  amendment  to 
withhold  quotas  from  the  Trujillo  regime 
in  line  with  our  foreign  policy  was  de- 
bated and  killed  on  the  final  day  of  the 
session;  last  year  an  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  was  forced  on  us  2  days  before 
the  legislation  was  scheduled  to  expire. 
And  today  with  only  a  few  days  remain- 
ing before  the  law  is  again  scheduled  to 
expire,  and  with  but  3  days  of  public 
hearings,  we  in  the  Senate  are  asked  to 
consider  the  passage  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  would  substantially  affect  our 
foreign  policy  and  over  a  i>eriod  of  5 
years  cost  consumers  some  %2\^  billion 
in  sugar  subsidies. 

Sparked  mainly  by  Cuba's  entering  the 
Communist  orbit,  great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  sugar  industry  both  at 
home  and  abroad  over  the  past  2  years. 
We  in  the  Senate  have  a  duty  to  study 
this  legislation  most  carefully  for  its 
ultimate  ramifications  will  be  felt  by 
farmers  in  Costa  Rica  and  Colorado,  con- 
sumers in  Santo  Domingo  and  Seattle, 
and  policymakers  in  almost  every  capitol 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Sugar  has  found  a  unique  place  in  our 
farm  program.  In  1934,  when  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  was  first  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  administration  intent  was 
clearly  indicated  in  President  Roosevelt's 
sugar  message  to  the  Congress.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  at  the  time 
the  armual  gross  value  of  the  domestic 
beet  and  sugar  crop  was  approximately 
$60  million,  but  that  the  tariff  then  m 
effect  to  protect  this  $60  million  crop  an- 
nually cost  the  consumer  $200  million  in 
higher  sugar  prices.  It  was  suggested 
sarcastically  that  sugar  growers  be  paid 
for  not  producing  at  all,  a  move  which 
at  that  time  would  have  saved  con- 
sumers $140  million.  President  Roose- 
velt believed  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
should  be  protected,  but  strongly  added 
that  further  legislative  assistance  should 
come  in  such  a  manner  as  "iK>t  to  stim- 
\ilate  further  expansion  of  this  neces- 
sarily expensive  industry."  Heavy  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  effort  to  hold 
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down  uneconomic  domestic  sugar  pro- 
duction.    The  Congress  in  passing  the 
Jones-Costlgan  Act  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's program.    They  limited  the  bill's 
purpose  to  inclusion  of  "sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane   as    basic    agricultural   com- 
modities under  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act."     When  the  Sugar  Act  was 
amended  in  1937,  its  purpose  was  ex- 
panded  "to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States  £md  within  the  terri- 
tories  and   possessions   of   the   United 
States  and  with  foreign  countries;   to 
protect  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  su- 
gar and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  industry;   to  promote 
export  trade  of  the  United  States;   to 
raise  revenue;  and  for  other  purposes." 
In  all  the  additional  legislating  that 
has  been  done  on  this   act,   the  only 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  pur- 
pose clause  was,  significantly,  to  drop 
the  phrase  "to  raise  revenue,"  in  1948. 
With  this  legislative  history  and  with  a 
law  on  the  books  whose  purpose  is  clearly 
in  part  stated  as  only  "to  protect  •  •  • 
those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducinr  industry."  I  have  been  amazed 
to  read  that  the  supporters  of  this  legis- 
lation as  indicated  in  the  House  report 
believe  this  act  is  Intended  to  "make  it 
possible,  as  a  matter  of  national  security, 
to   produce  a   substantial   part   of  our 
sugar    requirements    within    the    con- 
tinental United  States  and  to  do  this 
without  the  consumer  penalizing  device 
of  a  high  protective  tariff."     We  have 
certainly  come  a  long  way  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  original  dictum  that  the 
act  was  to  limit  rather  than  promote  this 
uneconomic  domestic  industry. 

It  Is  normal,  when  the  sugar  bill  Is 
before  us,  to  be  told  by  one  of  its  sup- 
porters that  it  is  a  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  and  too  diflflcult  to  explain. 
During  a  recent  debate  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol,  Members  of  the  House 
were  urged  to  accept  the  bill  "on  faith." 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complicated 
bill  but  I  believe  it  Is  important  enough 
to  be  explained  in  detail. 

Sugar  is  our  most  protected  and  most 
controlled  commodity  and  it  is  this  piece 
of  legislation  that  sets  up  the  machinery. 
No  other  food  product  has  a  direct  cash 
subsidy  to  growers,  quota  allotments,  and 
tariff  protection. 

Under  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  power  to : 

Determine  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
may  be  sold  in  the  United  States  in  any 
one  year; 

Determine  the  price  at  which  this  sug- 
ar is  to  be  marketed; 

Determine  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
can  be  marketed  by  each  domestic  proc- 
essor; 

Determine  the  amount  of  sugar  that 
can  be  produced  on  each  individual  do- 
mestic farm; 

Determine  the  fair  price  which  proc- 
essors must  pay  growers  for  cane  or 
beets; 

Determine  minimum  wages  which 
growers  must  pay  fleldworkers  In  each 
domestic  area. 

During  the  House  hearings  on  the  sug- 
ar bill.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
was  asked  how  the  sugar  blfl  compared 


to  the  administration's  other  farm  leg- 
islation-   Secretary  Freeman  replied: 

I  would  say  that  the  amount  of  control,  U 
you  wish  to  use  that  word,  that  1b  Involved  In 
the  Sugar  Act  ia  very  substantially  greater 
than  the  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress in  the  General  Farm  Act.  The  Sugar 
Act  Is  supply  management,  pure  and  simple, 
with  a  lot  more  than  there  Is  In  the  program 
before  the  Congress  right  now. 

Mr.  President,  last  Tuesday  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  took  the  floor  during 
debate  and  said  the  following: 

%b.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  most  controversial 
and  dangerous  piece  of  legislation.  It  will 
make  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  czar  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  American  farmer  to  procure  a 
Federal  license  In  order  to  operate  his  own 
farm. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  was  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  administration's 
farm  bill  which  he  opposed — less  than 
an  hour  after  he  had  cast  a  favorable 
vote  for  the  Sugar  Act  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  himself  had  said 
contained  'substantially  greater"  con- 
trols. 

And  how  did  the  gentleman  describe 
his  support  of  the  Sugar  Act?  He  told 
the  House: 

In  spite  of  many  misgivings  about  the  leg- 
islation now  under  consideration,  it  is  about 
the  best  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can 
ofTer  under  prevailing  circumstances.  I 
therefore  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  115  Republicans  voted 
for  the  Sugar  Act  with  the  toughest 
controls  of  any  piece  of  farm  legislation. 
Two  days  later  only  one  Republican  voted 
for  the  administration's  farm  bill.  Why, 
I  ask,  is  there  this  kind  of  shifting  sup- 
port for  the  sugsu-  bill?  The  Democrats, 
I  might  add,  were  consistent:  204  voted 
for  the  sugar  bill;  204  voted  for  the  farm 
bill. 

The  sugar  bill  certainly  should  not 
have  the  votes  of  the  consimiers.  We 
have  been  told  In  the  past  and  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  told  again,  that  the  sugar 
program  down  through  the  years  has 
brought  a  stable  price  to  the  consumer. 

What  we  are  not  told  is  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  it  currently  is  constituted,  costs 
consumers  an  added  $582  million  each 
year  for  this  price  "stability."  This  $582 
million  is  composed  of  the  differential 
from  the  world  market  price — $446  mil- 
lion— the  protective  tariff  on  incoming 
sugar — $39  million — and  the  domestic 
excise  tax  on  all  consumed  sugar — $97 
million. 

Looking  at  this  figure  another  way,  do- 
mestic grower  gross  incomes  collectively 
are  estimated  to  nm  about  $500  million 
under  the  proposed  Sugar  Act  revisions. 
Their  net  income  on  this  figure  is  set 
at  about  $150  million.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  sugar  legislation  is  to  protect  do- 
mestic growers.  It  would  appear  that 
were  consumers  to  pay  these  growers 
their  $150  million  profit  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  sugar  at  the  world  price 
they  would  be  saving  themselves  almost 
$430  million  a  year. 

As  for  the  "stability"  In  sugar  prices. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  price  con- 
sumers pay  for  sugar  In  their  local  mar- 


kets. In  1961.  when  the  price  for  sugar 
on  the  world  market  dropped  to  Ita  low- 
est level  in  years,  retail  sugar  prices  in 
major  U.S.  cities  rose  to  their  highest 
levels  since  the  act  was  passed.  The 
average  price  per  poimd  for  1961  was 
11.8  cents,  up  17  percent  from  10  years 
ago  and  more  than  double  the  domestic 
retail  price  when  the  act  was  first  passed 
in  1934. 

If  the  consumer  is  not  benefiting  from 
this  act,  who  is? 

The  answer  to  that  question  can  be 
found  in  the  various  statistical  reports 
published  on  the  sugar  industry;  but  it 
shows  up  more  openly  in  the  feverish 
rush  by  domestic  growers  to  expand  U.S. 
beet  and  cane  sugar  production  acreage. 
The  latest  Department  of  Agriculture 
"Sugar  Situation"  dated  March  1962,  de- 
scribes it  this  way: 

The  pressure  for  more  beet  and  cane  acre- 
age in  the  continental  area  reflects  the  fact 
that  total  returns  (price  received  plus  direct 
Governmental  payments)  have  been  main- 
tained at  a  favorable  level,  while  prices  for 
most  competing  crops  have  declined.  •  •  • 
Providing  certain  conditions  are  met.  some 
return  from  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  is  guaranteed  under 
the  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act,  no  matter  what 
might  happen  to  the  crop.  Thus,  the  ele- 
ment of  risk  Is  reduced. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri-  ,• 
culture's  special  sugar  study  concluded 
last  year: 

Processors  and  refiners  have  operated- 
profitably  and  earnings  have  been  relatively 
stable.  In  recent  years,  earnings  of  selected 
beet  sugar  processors  and  cane  sugar  refiners 
as  a  percentage  of  net  worth  have  averaged 
around  7  to  9  percent. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
in  the  chair),  it  is  the  uneconomic  but 
protected  grower  who  has  profited  most 
from  this  act.  According  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  report  on  the  bill 
before  us: 

Growers'  gross  Income  baa  increased  sub- 
stantially since  the  program  began  in  1934. 
This  larger  income  is  the  result  not  only  of 
the  influence  of  generally  higher  and  more 
stable  prices  for  sugar  but  also  of  an  increase 
in  the  growers'  share  of  sugar  returns.  •  •  • 
In  recent  years,  growers'  Income  per  ton  of 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  has  been  well  over 
twice  as  much  as  during  1935-39. 

Let  US  remember  that  during  the  same 
period  the  price  of  retail  sugar  to  con- 
sumers also  doubled.  There  are  aui  esti- 
mated 45,000  domestic  farms  on  which 
sugar  crops  are  grown;  and  thus  only 
45,000  farmers  benefit  from  a  program 
that  costs  the  185  million  other  Ameri- 
cans over  $500  million  in  higher  sugar 
prices. 

With  the  sharp  rise  in  domestic  grower 
acreage  and  income,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  consolidation  in  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  individual  farms,  but  this  has 
drawn  little  attention.  According  to  the 
special  sugar  study,  during  the  decade 
from  1950  to  1960.  when  the  total  amount 
of  sugarbeet  acreage  under  cultivation 
rose  20  percent,  the  number  of  individual 
farms  Involved  In  such  cultivation 
dropped  from  36,700  to  25,200,  or  a  sharp 
31  percent.  The  story  on  mainland  cane 
is  even  more  revealing.  Over  the  same 
10-year   period,    cane-planted    acreage  f 
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rose  a  slight  3  percent,  but  the  number  of 
farms  declined  55  percent,  to  only  2.700. 
Mr.  President,  while  we  have  been 
holding  down  the  acreage  available  for 
other  crops,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco, in  particular,  there  has  been  a  vir- 
tual explosion  in  the  amount  of  acreage 
available  for  sugar  pd'oduction.  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  for  example,  during  the 
past  3  years  the  number  of  mills  has  in- 
creased, according  to  my  information, 
from  3  to  11;  and  whereas  the  acreage 
there  last  year  was  61.000  it  is  estimated 
that  this  year  it  will  be  approximately 
135.000.  and  it  is  rising  very,  very  sharp- 
ly. In  other  words,  while  we  have  been 
holding  down  the  acreage  of  most  of  the 
other  major  domestic  crops  which  are  of 
importance,  we  have  had  this  dramatic 
explosion  in  the  increased  acreage  and 
production  of  sugar-~rprobably  the  most 
inefficiently  produced  of  all  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

None  of  these  domestic  faults  of  the 
sugar  program — higher  consumer  prices 
in  effect  to  support  growing  domestic 
production  demands — creates  the  dip- 
lomatic problems  to  our  country  which 
are  created  by  the  international  implica- 
tions of  the  current  act  and  the  House- 
proposed  sugar  legislation  amendments. 
World  consumption  of  sugar  amounts 
to  about  57.5  million  tons,  of  which  40 
million  tons  are  consumed  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  produced.  This 
leaves  17.5  million  tons,  or  little  more 
than  30  percent  of  total  world  produc- 
tion, to  enter  world  trade.  About  60 
percent  of  current  world-trade  sugar 
^  moves  under  preferential  programs  such 
is  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement 
and  the  United  States  sugar  program. 
The  remaining  40  percent — or  about  7 
million  tons — makes  up  what  is  called 
the  world  market. 

The  United  States  purchases  about  22 
percent  of  the  sugar  flowing  in  world 
trade.  Its  market  Is  highly  prized  be- 
cause sugar  sold  here  up  to  this  time 
has  brought  a  price  equal  to  that  re- 
ceived by  high -cost  domestic  United 
States  sugar  producers.  The  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  U.S. 
price  is  called  the  quota  premium,  and 
currently  it  amounts  to  about  $56  a  ton. 
Prior  to  1960,  United  States  purchases 
of  foreign  sugar  were  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Philippines  received  a  special  quota  and 
premium,  thanks  to  its  special  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  growing 
out  of  our  historic  relationship  with  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Cuba,  the  supplier  of  over  3  million 
tons  of  sugar  a  year,  or  88  percent  of 
all  United  States  foreign  sugar  imports, 
gained  her  premium  place  in  the  market 
for  both  business  and  historic  reasons. 
From  a  supply  standpoint,  she  provided 
an  efficient  and  nearby  source  of  raw 
sugar.  From  a  trade  standpoint,  she 
used  the  dollars  earned  from  sugar  to 
finance  almost  $500  million  worth  of 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  each 
year.  From  an  historic  point  of  view, 
we  owed  the  Cubans  a  great  debt  be- 
cause of  sugar.  When  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out,  the  Cubans  were  caught 


embarking  on  a  new  program  of  eco- 
nomic diversification — in  effect,  an  at- 
tempt to  get  away  from  a  one-crop  sugar 
economy.  With  our  sugar  resources  in 
the  Philippines  lost  to  the  Japanese,  we 
needed  sugar.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson]  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, went  to  Cuba  and  encouraged 
that  Government  to  drop  its  diversifica- 
tion plans  and  immediately  expand  its 
sugar  production  by  600,000  tons  an- 
nually, to  help  our  war  effort.  Not  only 
did  they  comply,  but  they  also  agreed 
to  sell  all  their  new  production  to  us — 
thereby  losing  out  on  the  opportunity 
to  develop  other  markets.  To  complete 
the  story,  the  Cubans  did  all  this,  and 
then  charged  us  only  half  the  going 
world  sugar  price,  all  for  a  guarantee 
that  their  position  in  the  United  States 
market  would  always  be  maintained. 

This  was  done — up  until  the  time  of 
Castro.  When,  in  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower decided  to  withhold  Cuba's  United 
States  sugar  quota,  there  was  an  im- 
mediate rush  from  foreign  suppliers — 
much  as  there  Is  now  a  rush  of  domestic 
growers — to  get  into  the  rich  United 
States  market.  The  economics  of  it 
were  such  that  no  matter  how  inefficient 
one  was  as  a  world  sugar  producer,  his 
costs  were  still  way  below  those  of  the 
protected,  uneconomic  domestic  U.S. 
producers;  so  if  one  was  able  to  market 
his  sugar  in  the  United  States,  he  was 
bound  to  make  a  profit. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that 
President  Eisenhower  decided  to  with- 
hold and  temporarily  redistribute  the 
Cuban  quota ;  he  did  not  cancel  it  or  re- 
duce it. 

The  Cuban  quota  was.  at  that  time, 
and  should  remain,  today,  the  bulk  of 
U.S.  foreign  sugar  imports.  There  were 
a  few  of  us.  last  year,  who  believed  that 
if  the  Cuban  quota  was  redistributed 
among  other  sugar -producing  countries 
in  this  hemisphere,  vested  interests 
would  be  built  up,  and  that  would  make 
it  difficult  to  restore  the  quota  to  Cuba 
when  she  broke  free  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  Indeed,  we  feared  that  in  some 
cases,  those  vested  interests  might  even 
work  for  Castro's  continuance  in  power, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  their  valuable 
U.S.  quota  rights.  In  addition,  we  be- 
lieved that  the  pressures  which  would 
develop  from  dozens  of  coxmtrles,  all  of 
them  our  friends,  seeking  a  portion  of 
the  premium  U.S.  sugar  market  could 
lead  only  to  diplcmiatic  difficulties. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  considerations, 
last  year  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  and  I  proposed  to  the  sugar 
bill  an  amendment  which  would  have 
removed  the  premium  from  the  redis- 
tributed Cuban  quota.  That  amend- 
ment was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor, 
thanks,  in  part  to  misguided  State  De- 
partment opposition ;  and  it  is  sad  to  say 
that  our  worst  fears  about  Sugar  Act 
diplcMnatlc  problems  have  come  about, 
and  are.  in  fact,  confronting  us  today. 
According  to  State  Department  officials, 
representations  for  sugar  quotas  have 
come  from  every  cane-producing  area  in 
the  free  world,  and  from  a  number  of 
beet-producing    countries    of    Western 


Europe.  And,  what  Is  worse,  with  sugar 
already  in  world  surplus,  a  number  of 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  have  gone 
ahead  and  have  expanded  thifeir  own  in- 
efficient sugar-producing  capacities,  in 
anticipation  of  being  able  to  sell  their 
sugar  in  the  premium-laden  US. 
market. 

Two  examples,  I  believe,  will  show  the 
pattern. 

Guatemala  has  no  basic  quota  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  Prior  to  1960,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  small  country  was  not  considered  a 
sugar  exporter.  When  the  Cuban  quota 
was  being  redistributed,  the  Guate- 
malans, at  their  initiative,  requested  and 
were  given  a  17,000-ton  allotment.  Dur- 
ing 1960,  they  were  only  able  to  deliver 
9.590  tons  of  this,  blaming  in  part  a  hur- 
ricane which  destroyed  part  of  their  crop. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
tinually warned  that  the  Cuban  redis- 
tribution was  not  to  be  considered  per- 
manent, the  Guatemalans  went  ahead 
and  expanded  their  relatively  high-cost 
sugar  production.  F\5r  1962,  they  asked 
for  a  25,000-ton  quota  and  were  given  a 
5,000-ton  allocation  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Again  disregarding  warnings 
that  the  Cuban  redistribution  was  only 
temporary,  the  Guatemalans  again  ex- 
panded plantings  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton seeking  an  Export-Imi>ort  Bank  loan 
for  a  new  sugar  mill.  The  request  was 
turned  down  after  the  Guatemalans 
sought  to  justify  the  mill  as  economical 
based  on  the  premium  price  they  ex- 
pected their  sugar  to  bring  on  the  U.S. 
market. 

When  President  Kennedy  announced 
his  program  for  global  quotas,  the  Guate- 
malan press  and  certain  members  of  the 
Government  started  a  campaign  against 
this  U.S.  policy.  They  cited  their  op- 
position to  Castro,  for  the  most  part, 
as  the  basis  for  their  being  permitted  to 
continue  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  current  reports, 
they  have  a  surplus  of  22,000  tons  of 
high -cost  sugar  which  can  only  be  sold 
at  a  profit  on  the  U.S.  market. 

The  situation  became  so  intense  that 
the  U.S.  Ambassador,  John  Bell,  was 
forced  to  call  a  press  conference  to  ex- 
plain our  FKJsition. 

The  Guatemala  case  can  be  multiplied 
almost  10  times  over,  using  countries 
that  have  for  the  first  time  entered  the 
rich  U.S.  sugar  market  with  a  portion  of 
the  redistributed  Cuban  quota.  I  am  told 
there  has  not  been  one.  country  yet  that 
has  indicated  satisfaction  with  its  treat- 
ment with  r^ard  to  sugar. 

But  there  can  be  no  better  example 
of  the  diplomatic  problems  that  arise 
when  Congress  tries  to  parcel  out  high- 
premium  UJ3.  sugar  quotas  than  the  ap- 
parent crisis  that  has  developed  in  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
struggling  new  Government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Santo 
Domingo  in  Tuesday's  New  York  Times: 

In  view  of  officials  on  both  sides,  the 
Alliance  is  dead  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
unless  the  sugar  quota  problem  is  remedied. 
Failure  to  do  so  coaht  lead  to  potent  antl- 
Americantsm    and    inroads    by    Communist 
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groups    loudly    advocating    violent   revolu- 
tion, officials  assert. 

^    What  has  stirred  the  young  Dominican 
nation  so? 

It  seems  that  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment believes  that  the  windfall  ship- 
ments of  premixim-laden  sugar  from  the 
redistributed  Cuban  quota  which  were 
allotted  to  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
first  half  of  this  year  were  to  be  per- 
manent. Running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  900,000  tons,  the  sugar  ship- 
ments meant  dollar  earnings  of  over  $100 
million — part  of  which  was  a  quota  pre- 
mium subsidy  of  over  $45  million.  The 
House  of  Representatives  version  of  the 
Sugar  Act  passed  last  weelt  gave  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  200, 000 -ton  basic 
quota  and  150,000  tons  from  the  redis- 
tributed Cuban  quota,  for  a  total  of 
350,000  tons  yearly. 

Apparently  tlie  preseiyt  govcimnental 
crisis  developed  when  the  Dominicans 
decided  that  the  House  bill  in  effect  cut 
their  sugar  shipments  to  the  United 
States  by  80  percent.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
coup what  they  believe  to  be  their  right- 
ful share  of  the  US.  sugar  market,  the 
Dominicans  have  threatened  to  reassess 
their  participation  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  addition,  they  have  sent  a 
delegation  of  Government  ofDclals  to 
Washington  to  lobby  their  cause  before 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
local  press. 

The  facts  of  the  Dominican  sugar  sit- 
uation are  as  follows: 

The  Dominican  Republic,  at  current 
consumption  levels,  has  a  basic  U.S.  sugar 
quota  of  96.000  tons. 

For  the  first  half  of  1962,  the  Domin- 
icans wei'e  allocated  one-Jialf  their  basic 
quota — 48,158  tons — and  an  additional 
431,041  tons  of  redistributed  Cuban 
quota.  They  were,  informed,  repeatedly. 
I  am  told  by  the  Department  of  State, 
that  the  reallocated  Cuban  quota  was 
not  In  any  way  to  be  considered  perma- 
nent. 

Nonetheless,  because  the  Cuban  quota 
csone  to  them  with  a  $56-a-ton  premium 
above  world  prices,  the  Dominicans  have 
apparently  gone  ahead,  ignoring  the 
State  Department  warning,  and  made 
their  development  plans  based  on  sugar 
receipt  from  the  premium  U.S.  market. 

The  Dominicans  believed  they  could  af- 
ford to  ignore  the  State  Department  be- 
cause the  Sugar  Act  has  made  the  Con- 
gress— ill  equipped  as  it  is  for  the  job — 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  sugar  dis- 
tribution. It  is  sad  to  say  that  up  until 
this  yev  they  have  been  correct.  They 
had  only  to  look  at  the  record  of  their 
former  dictator  to  see  how  a  nation,  hir- 
ing a  few  representatives  at  lavish  fees, 
could  have  its  way  with  sugar. 

This  system  of  foreign  sugar  distribu- 
tion and  the  foreign  government  lobby- 
ing that  goes  with  it  must  come  to  an 
end.  I  regret  that  on  the  surface  it  ap- 
pears that  a  struggling  young  govern- 
ment may  be  hurt.  However.  I  think  if 
the  situation  is  studied  calmly.  Senators 
will  find  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  do  extremely  well  under  the  admin- 
istrations  global  quota  program.  Prom 
1956  to  1960,  the  Dominicans  sold  about 


100,000  tons  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States  at  premium  prices  and  between 
600.000  and  700.000  tons  on  the  world 
market  at  world  market  prices.  It  was 
only  with  the  rise  of  Castro  that  they 
became  a  larger  shipper  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. And  even  then,  their  shipments  to 
the  United  States  during  1960  and  the 
first  half  of  1961  came  in  at  near  world 
market  price,  thanks  to  a  special  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
Dominican  sugar  shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  banned  altogether 
during  the  last  half  of  1961.  after  dis- 
ruption of  diplomatic  relations,  and  only 
started  again  after  the  death  or  TruJlUo. 

In  arguing  for  the  larger  quota  at  full- 
quota  premium  prices,  the  Dominicans 
cite  a  threefold  Increase  in  wages  as  rftla- 
Inv  their  costs  above  the  world  market 
price.  Ho^'ever,  testimony  Friday  and 
Saturday  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Indicated  wages  in  their 
sugar  Industry  have  risen  $16  million— 
the  quota  premium  they  will  receive  on 
the  quota  they  want  comes  to  $45  mil- 
lion. The  Dominicans'  proximity  to  the 
United  Stat(5s.  combined  with  their  pro- 
duction efBclency,  will  certainly  assure 
them  a  largf  share  of  the  2.6  million  ton 
global  quota  contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bill. 

There  are  15  new  producing  countries 
In  the  House-passed  sugar  bill.  Each  one 
could  become  a  potential  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
from  happening  is  to  remove  the  quotas 
and  bring  foreign  sugar  in  at  world 
prices. 

The  Dominicans  have  argued  that  a 
cut  in  sugar  shipments  to  the  United 
States  will  be  seized  on  by  local  Commu- 
nists as  a  sign  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  friend  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
If  the  quota  were  {dlowed.  the  Commu- 
nists would  not  change  their  purposes, 
they  would  only  look  for  another  issue. 

Much  more  will  be  done  for  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  if  we  put  our  sugar  trade 
with  them  on  a  firm  business  relation- 
ship, rather  than  setting  them  up  as  a 
sugar  colony  of  ours,  with  an  economy 
that  is  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
Congress  or  a  congressional  coounlttee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  side 
of  this  sugar  program  that  needs  public 
discussion.  Some  years  ago.  when  I  was 
dealing  with  questionable  activities  in  a 
small  branch  of  this  Government,  a  wise 
man  wrote  me  that  "Where  there  is 
sugar,  there  you  will  find  the  flies." 

Mr.  President,  the  lobbyists  on  Capitol 
Hill  working  on  the  sugar  bill  are  thick 
as  flies.  It  would  be  one  thing  if  they 
were  all  associated  with  domestic  inter- 


ests, who  themselves  are  knowledgeable 
in  the  ways  of  this  city  and  prepared  to 
handle  any  situation.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  them  are  Americans  represent- 
ing foreign  nations,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  naive  about  the  working  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 

In  1956,  when  the  sugar  bill  was  up  for 
revision  and  hearings  were  held,  there 
were  only  four  foreign  lobbyists  heard. 
This  year,  no  le.'^^.s  than  22  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  committee.  It  is  not  only 
the  proliferation  of  foreign  lobbyists  that 
disturbs  me.  but  also  the  type  of  con- 
tracts and  amounts  of  their  fees. 

This  is  set  out  in  fre«ter  detail  in  the 
hearings,  printed  copies  of  which  are  on 
the  desks  of  Senators.  In  this  particular 
ease  the  fee  was  of  a  highly  contingent 
nature,  in  that  If  a  sugar  bill  were  not 
passed  providing  at  least  a  3 -year  exten- 
sion and  with  a  proper  quota  the  fee 
would  be  only  about  half  that  much. 
This  Is  the  type  of  lobbying  which  is  now 
developlnf  under  the  Influence  of  this 
kind  of  approach  to  the  problem. 

Another  lobbyist  worth  noting  is  Rocco 
C.  Slolliano.  a  former  special  assistant  to 
President  Elsenhower,  whose  law  firm 
represents  the  Sugar  Association  of  El 
Salvador,  for  a  fee  of  $10,000.  Mr.  81- 
ciliano  reported  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  he  specifically  was  hired 
to  lobby  this  particular  sugar  bill.  The 
Interesting  fact  Is  that  for  the  fee — a 
very  substantial  one  In  El  Salvador's 
terms — Mr.  Siciliano  was  hired  less  than 
a  week  ago,  on  June  21.  only  9  days  be- 
fore the  current  legislation  is  to  run  out 
and  by  which  time  it  is  generally  expect- 
ed we  shall  have  approved  a  new  meas- 
ure. 

There  is  another  type  of  lobbyist  work- 
ing on  this  bill  for  foreign  nations.  He 
is  one  who  is  getting  a  basic  fee  and  then 
something  additional  based  on  the 
amount  of  sugar  he  gets  for  his  client. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  normal  when  dis- 
cussing the  choice  l)etween  two  bills  to 
place  in  the  Rkcord  a  table  that  clearly 
outlines  the  choices  available  under  the 
two  approaches.  We  have  all  seen  analy- 
ses which  show  how  much  sugar  will  go 
to  this  area  or  that,  or  one  country  or 
another  under  the  House  and  admin- 
istration bills.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  short  table 
which  shows  the  amount  of  fees  that  will 
be  received  by  contingent  fee  lobbyists 
under  the  Hou.se  and  administration 
approaches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Rcprpsrntin? 

Fm 

Nam© 

Admin  Is- 
tralKmbtti 

bUi 

Oscar  Chapman 

James  W.  Rlddrll 

National  t'uioM  of  Mexi»m  Sugar  Produoets .. 

■ 

im.000 

>  so.  000 
2ft,  000 

ia,oos 

S7«,7.W 

India  SuRiir  Mills  .K-wooiatlon .       _ 

Suimr  and  Alcohol  Institute  of  Bratil " 

RepobUc  of  Colombia _    „ 

9B,0IW 

iB,sm 

»,»0 

AllwrtR    Vufqtr 

Emest  Scbein 

>  Under  a  letter  eootract,  dated  May  21, 1982,  Uw  India  Soior  Mills  Anodation  may  tmnlnate  tb»  eontjaet  Iftlie 

legislation  Is  enaotad  "wittiout  any  oonsideration  being  Kl\-en  to  ttw  position  of  India  by  Ibe  terms  of  the  Ipfl.'ilatioa." 

In  this  conting^ncr,  a  ftc  of  $50,no0  plus  %^,nv)  in  rTr«i.<ics  will  U-  pnld 
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Mr.  PUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act,  which  is  now  under  tl^e  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
imder  which  all  lobbyists  should  register, 
the  registration  has  been  extremely  neg- 
ligent and  in  some  cases  nonexistent. 
Even  those  who  have  registered  have 
done  so  in  a  very  superficial  manner. 
In  my  opinion,  they  have  not  complied 
with  the  law  In  its  basic  requirements  as 
to  details  as  to  ho«/  much  they  receive 
and  how  It  is  spent. 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  bill 
which  inspires  the  abuse  of  this  kind 
of  activity.  I  reallise  that  there  are 
many  legitimate  activities  of  lobbyists. 
There  arc  many  very  fine  lobbyists,  such 
as  those  with  rosptct  to  domestic  atri- 
cultuic  In  the  Fartn  Bureau  and  other 
ortMUlaations  of  grjat  assLstanoe  to  us. 
Wt  art  accustomeil  to  them.  X  think 
they  do  not  operate  on  any  contingent 
ba<<ts.  TkMlr  rtpretfntation  is  on  a  very 
legitimate  bMis  in  ill  respects. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  all  lobbyists, 
but  I  think  the  kind  of  "grab  bag' 
which  emerged  from  the  House  commit- 
tee and  the  House  itself  is  bound  to 
create  the  kind  of  Icbbying  of  which  we 
see  a  small  sample  In  the  table.  Some 
details,  though  not  all,  appear  in  the 
record  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  this  foreign  sugar 
lobbying  were  limited  to  large  fees  and 
persuasive  talking,  it  would  be  one 
thing:  but  the  fact  :hat  the  Sugar  Act 
up  to  now  has  placud  Congress  In  the 
position  of  deciding  v  here  U.S.  sugar  will 
come  from  has  worked  to  undermine  our 
State  Department  tn  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tions with  whom  it  deals.  In  all  sugar 
producing  countries,  including  the  22 
with  lobbyist  representation,  it  has  been 
the  administration's  policy  to  have  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  indicate  that  the  ad- 
ministration sugar  program  will  place 
the  Uiiited  States  on  a  global  quota  basis. 
Yet  these  nations  have  gone  ahead  and 
hired  outside  representation  in  an  effort 
to  have  Congress  change  the  adminis- 
tration's position. 

Should  the  admiristratlon  and  the 
President  be  reversed  on  this  Issue,  and 
quotas  be  granted  to  all  these  countries 
tjianks  In  part  to  nondlplomatlc  repre- 
sentations to  Congress,  the  prestige  of 
our  Nation  will  be  severely  dlnmied. 
For  these  countries  will  then  be  tempted 
to  think  "If  lobbying  works  In  sugar,  why 
not  try  It  In  other  areas?" — perhaps 
military  or  economic  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  sum  up 
the  current  program  this  way:  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  been  given  the 
power  to  set  the  domestic  prices  of  sugar 
and  control  Its  growth,  processing,  and 
marketing.  Atwut  the  only  thing  he 
cannot  control  is  how  much  of  it  each 
one  of  us  consumes.  The  program  has 
kept  a  fioor  under  domestic  sugar  prices, 
which  have  steadily  risen  since  the  act 
became  law.  It  has  brought  Increased 
Income  to  growers,  ko  much  so  that  al- 
most every  farmer  tn  the  Nation  Is 
tempted  to  get  a  quota. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  bill  Is 
passed  the  farmers  In  my  State  will  be- 
gin to  examine  the  r»ossibilities  of  grow- 
ing sugarbeets,  if  this  kind  of  subsidy 


is  continued,  as  the  farmers  are  expand- 
ing production  in  other  areas  of  the 
South. 

The  program  has  necessitated  a  con- 
stmfier  subsidy  of  moimting  proportions, 
one  that  could  go  to  $2  5  billion  over  the 
life  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Through 
quota  premiums  to  foreign  producers,  it 
has  encouraged  incfliclent  foreign  pro- 
duction that  almost  rivals  our  own  do- 
mestic Inefflcicncy.  It  has  also  caused 
serious  diplomatic  problems  among  na- 
tloiis  with  whom  we  are  friendly  and  has 
fostered  a  foreign  sugar  lobby  that  If 
successful  could  stimulate  similar  activi- 
ties In  other  fields  which  could  grow  into 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  regular  con- 
duct of  forelgii  affairs. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  this  Sugar 
Act,  as  we  know  It,  dismembered,  with 
the  sugar  excise  tax  provision  placed  in 
the  excise  tax  bill  where  it  belonia,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  meMure  shipped 
over  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestiy  for  study  and  treatment  as 
an  agricultural  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  begun  to 
exhaust  all  the  unusual  aspects  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  know  of  no  other 
bill  which  originates  In  and  is  passed 
upon  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture which  ends  up  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  in  the  Senate.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  a  very  strange  hybrid;  and 
there  are  very  strange  explsmations,  none 
of  which  is  rational  or  makes  any  sense. 
I  have  nothing  against  sugar  as  a  com- 
modity. It  should  be  handled  in  the 
regular  manner  in  which  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  cotton  or  to- 
bacco are  handled.  I  would  hope  It 
would  not  be  handled  In  the  loose  admin- 
istrative way  the  wheat  and  com  pro- 
grams are  handled;  but  I  think  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  rice  have  been  very  efficiently 
handled.  Today  they  are  In  good  con- 
dition.   The  cost  is  not  exorbitant. 

I  have  never  understood,  and  do  not 
now  understand,  why  sugar  should  not 
be  handled  imder  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram. I  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  what  we 
are  presently  doing.  We  are  holding 
down  cotton  very  severely.  We  have 
more  than  halved  the  acreage  of  cotton 
in  the  period  In  which  the  Sugar  Act  has 
l>een  In  effect.  We  have  held  down  the 
production  of  tobacco  and  rice,  and 
properly  so.  But  under  the  stimulus  of 
an  excessive  and  tmwarranted  subsidy 
to  sugar,  we  are  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  production  which  will  result 
in  overproduction. 

One  very  serious  aspect  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  is  that  there  Is 
now  before  Congress  a  trade  bill.  It  has 
not  yet  come  before  the  Senate.  The 
bill  Is  based  upon  the  assimiptlon  that 
In  some  way  we  should  associate  our 
trade  policies  with  the  emerging  Com- 
mon Market  in  Exirope.  What  Is  pro- 
posed in  the  sugar  bill  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  that  trade  biU. 
For  example,  we  are  trying  to  persuade 
the  Germans  and  other  members  of  the 
Common  Market  not  to  put  up  high 
tariff  wsJls  and  to  become  self-svifficient 
In  the  development  of  such  commodities 
as  cotton,  soybeans,  rice,  or,  particu- 


larly In  the  case  of  my  own  State, 
poultry,  one  of  the  major  industries  of 
the  South  and.  In  effect,  of  the  Nation, 
because  it  has  become  a  major  non- 
subsidized  agricultural  product. 

The  Industry  Is  not  subsidized  or  con- 
trolled, but  is  a  very  efficient  indu.stry 
and  has  been  developing  an  exrwrt  mar- 
ket. We  are  now  building,  in  a  common 
market  with  the  Germans  and  others,  a 
trade  that  would  discourage  duplication 
and  wasteful  self-sufficiency.  The  result 
of  the  program  under  the  bill  would 
eventually  be  high  cost,  InefUcient  pro- 
duction in  each  country,  and  a  complete 
lapsing  of  foreign  trade,  Germany  fol- 
lowed such  a  program  before  World  War 
n.  It  Is  often  characteristic  of  coun- 
tries which  are  preparing  for  conflicts 
of  that  kind,  I  do  not  wish  to  Inllmnte 
that  our  country  is  doing  so.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the 
minds  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  But  X 
think  the  kind  of  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  do 
business  with  other  countries  If  we 
should  use  that  approach.  To  stimulate 
an  Industry  by  artificial  means  of  the 
kind  proposed  would  destroy  the  pros- 
pect of  any  sensible  trade  with  our  best 
friends  and  allies. 

I  realize  that  all  I  have  said  will  per- 
haps not  impress  Swiators  who  support 
the  bill.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
before. 

In  any  case,  I  commend  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  as  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  rather  than  the 
House  bill.  On  that  point  there  is  no 
question.  The  Senate  committee  version 
is  far  better  than  the  House  bill.  As 
reported  originally,  there  were  two  par- 
ticular provisions  In  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  which  I  wish  to  discuss  for  a 
moment. 

Both  of  those  provisions  would  take 
some  steps  In  bringing  somewhat  Into 
line  what  is  now  an  outrageous  special 
piece  of  legislation.  Both  of  those  par- 
ticular provisions  would  save  money  for 
the  Government  and  limit  some  of  the 
steam  behind  the  pressure  to  get  Into 
the  U.S.  sugar  business;  and,  though 
neither  would  work  toward  lowering 
sugar  prices  to  consumers,  they  would 
both  somewhat  cut  the  general  tax  bur- 
den of  the  program. 

The  two  provlsidns  afe,  first,  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  put  the  Cuban 
quota  on  a  global  quota  basis  and  slowly 
reduce  the  premiums  paid  to  basic  quota 
countries.  That  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  difference.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  inserting  It  In  the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  was  inserted 
In  the  committee  bill  most  mysteriously. 
I  was  not  present.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
make  any  particular  point  of  it.  I  wsis 
at  the  meeting  day  before  yesterday, 
when  the  committee  voted  to  report  the 
bill  with  an  amendment  to  cut  the  di- 
rect payments  to  domestic  sugar  grow- 
ers. I  had  suggested  that  the  excise  tax 
should  be  cut  50  percent  and  the  pay- 
ments 50  percent.  A  substitute  for  that 
proposal  was  offered  by  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  which  resulted  In 
a  stepping  down  of  the  direct  subsidy 
quota  payments,  which  the  committee 
adopted — at  least  those  members  of  the 
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committee  who  were  present — without 
objection. 

When  and  how  the  committee  reversed 
itself  I  do  not  know,  but  the  committee 
did  so,  much  to  my  surprise.  In  a  col- 
loquial manner  the  action  was  described 
as  "running  into  a  buzz  saw."  Where 
the  committee  encountered  it  I  am  not 
sure.  In  any  event,  without  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  confess  that,  having  other 
duties  to  perform  and  thinking  that  the 
sugar  bill  was  disposed  of  so  far  as  tlie 
committee  was  concerned.  I  was  not 
present  this  morning  at  the  committee 
meeting — that  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  bill  by  the  committee.  It  was  a  very 
sensible  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  commend  the  first  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  their  tentative  instinct  was  at 
least  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But 
that  action  was  reversed.  In  spite  of  that 
action,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  provision,  although  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  a  statement  on  the  pre- 
mium recapture  on  foreign  import  sugar 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  handled  the  bill. 
In  discussing  the  premium  recapture 
on  foreign  import  sugar,  Mr.  Cooley 
stated — 

We  know  enough  about  this  program  to 
reall2se  that  If  we  do  away  with  quotas  and 
do  away  with  premiums,  the  only  thing  you 
have  left  will  be  pajrments  to  the  domestic 
producers,  and  those  payments  would  stand 
up  like  a  sore  thumb  and  would  be  difficult 
for  us  to  justify. 

If  I  can  imderstand  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  the  House  has  stated 
that  we  must  pay  foreigners  $130  million 
extra  of  estimated  premium  in  order  to 
disguise  what  we  are  paying  the  domestic 
producers;  otherwise  the  action  would 
stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb. 

I  submit  that  is  a  very  strange  reason 
to  justify  the  premium  payments. 

So.  Mr.  President,  behind  much  of  the 
domestic  opposition  to  the  global  quota 
plan  I  think  one  will  find  lurking  the 
type  of  thinking  characterized  by  Mr. 
CooLET's  candid  remark. 

There  have  beerr  other  objections 
voiced  and  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some 
of  them  one  by  one. 

During  the  hearings  and  I  am  sure 
during  this  debate  we  will  hear  that  the 
world  price  is  a  distress  price  and  one 
controlled  by  the  Communists. 

In  fact,  that  point  was  made  by  a 
lobbyist  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
President,  there  certainly  is  some  dis- 
tress selling  at  world  prices  but  we  must 
remember  there  is  a  surplus  of  sugar 
on  the  market  today.  It  is  not  only 
Cuban  sugar  that  has  driven  the  world 
price  down.  But  40  percent  of  world 
trade  sugar  now  sets  the  world  price — 
and  with  this  plan  60  percent  of  world 
sugar  trade  will  be  in  free  market  chan- 
nels. As  for  the  argument  that  no  one 
can  compete  at  world  prices,  it  should 
be  noted  that  almost  every  sugar  export- 
ing country  and  almost  every  sugar  im- 
porting country — except  the  United 
States — buys  or  sells  a  portion  of  its 
production  at  world  prices.  Within  the 
Commonwealth  Sugar  Agreement,  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  it  purchases 
much  of  its  sugar  at  a  negotiated  price 


that  approaches  our  own,  also  makes 
extensive  purchases  at  world  market 
price,  even  from  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. And  major  sugar  exporting 
countries  that  have  come  before  con- 
gressional committees  saying  they  could 
not  compete  for  the  U.S.  market  on  a 
world  price  basis  have  themselves  been 
selling  most  of  their  sugar  on  that  basis. 
Peru,  Taiwan,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, to  name  a  few.  all  for  years  have 
sold  heavily,  and  I  would  imagine  profit- 
ably on  the  world  market. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the 
Communists  through  Cuba  will  control 
the  world  market  price.  Mr.  President, 
the  latest  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sugar  Situation  report  indicates  that 
the  Cubans  have  taken  steps  to  try  to 
firm  up  world  market  prices  of  sugar  in 
their  own  interest.  Remember,  Cuba 
gets  only  20  percent  of  the  value  of  her 
Communist  bloc  sugar  sales  in  currency, 
the  remainder  comes  in  barter.  The 
Cubans  need  world  market  sugar  sales 
at  reasonable  prices  in  order  to  get  badly 
needed  foreign  exchange.  As  a  step  in 
this  direction,  the  Cubans,  according  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  have  an- 
nounced their  withdrawal  from  the  sug- 
ar market  during  the  remainder  of 
1962.  In  addition,  they  have  initiated 
discussions  with  Brazil,  the  other  major 
hemisphere  sugar  producer,  to  work  out 
some  measure  to  prevent  major  sugar 
surpluses  that  would  drive  the  world 
market  price  down  any  further  than  it 
is. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
recapture  of  the  quota  premium  would 
hurt  the  foreign  exchange  positions  of 
the  sugar  producing  countries  exporting 
to  the  United  States.  This  cannot  be 
denied  for  the  quota  premium  is  in 
effect  a  direct  grant  above  the  world 
price.  The  sugar  program,  however, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  foreign  aid 
measure  and  the  granting  of  subsidies 
to  foreign  sugar  producers  is  a  hap- 
hazard way  to  shore  up  their  foreign  ex- 
change reserves. 

The  foreign  aid  bill,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  intended  to  serve  certain  people  be- 
cause of  certain  rational  programs  and 
in  connection  with  them,  and  not  by 
"happenstance,"  as  to  whether  they 
may  be  able  to  grow  sugar  or  whether 
they  are  growing  it  now  or  may  grow  it 
in  the  future. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made 
that  the  global  quota  plan  will  not  bring 
in  the  $130  million  envisioned  by  the  ad- 
ministration. If  world  prices  firm, 
thanks  to  the  United  States  entering  the 
world  market,  the  saving  may  not  in  fact 
come  to  $130  million.  Agriculture  ex- 
perts are  convinced,  however,  that  with 
world  sugar  production  at  current  or 
even  somewhat  restricted  levels,  world 
prices  wiU  remain  at  substantially  below 
the  domestic  U.S.  price.  And  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  save  $130  million  Is 
no  reason  to  continue  a  program  that 
costs  us  that  much. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  administration's  global  quota 
plan — and  for  one  more.  And  that  is 
we  must  remember  our  responsibility  to 
the  Cuban  people  who  some  day  will  cast 
off  their  Communist  leaders  and  return 


to  their  place  in  the  free  world.  When 
that  day  comes  we  must  b«  able — over- 
night— to  restore  them  to  their  position 
as  the  main  foreign  supplier  of  U.S. 
sugar.  We  should  be  prepared  to  do  this 
not  for  our  sugar  interests,  but  because 
sugar  trade  will  be  the  only  w&y  any  new 
Cuban  Government  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain itself  after  a  Communist  bloc  break- 
away. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  can  see  no  compromise 
between  the  global  quota  program  as 
presented  by  the  President,  and  the  hap- 
hazard and  diplomatically  dangerous 
plan  presented  in  the  House  bill.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  showdown,  I  am  prepared 
to  see  the  entire  sugar  program  ended 
rather  than  continued  under  the  cur- 
rent or  House-proposed  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's amendment  to  cut  direct  payment 
to  growers  which  was  adopted  without 
any  known  opposition  but  app>arently  re- 
versed, was  a  sound  amendment.  I  have 
presented  facts  to  show  that  grower  in- 
come has  doubled  since  this  program 
started,  and  that  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual farms  has  dropped  sharply  in  re- 
cent years  despite  the  rise  In  acreage 
planted.  This  can  add  up  to  oaiy  one 
thing — the  big  operators  are  moving 
into  sugar.  One  of  the  factors  that 
brings  growers  to  sugar  is  the  almost 
guaranteed  profit  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  who  takes  Into  con- 
sideration grower  costs  when  deciding 
on  how  much  sugar  he  will  permit  to 
enter  the  market.  The  direct  Govern- 
ment payment  to  growers  then  comes  al- 
most as  gravy  to  most  growers,  and 
particularly  to  the  larger  ones. 

This  amendment  has  had  almost  no 
effect  on  small  producers  but  will  have 
substantial  effect  on  cutting  direct  sub- 
sidy payments  to  the  large  sugar  planta- 
tions. According  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures,  the  saving  realized 
to  the  Government  would  be  approxi- 
mately $5  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  the 
Sugar  Act  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000 
made  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers on  the  1960  crops.  With  it  I  also 
offer  a  table  showing  the  overall  saving 
to  the  Government  by  the  proposed 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sugar  Act  paymentt  in  excen*  of  $50,000 
made  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers. 1960  crop 

Producer: 

Domestic  beet  area : 

Newhall  Land  &  Farming  Co.  $51,122 

Mainland  cane  sugar  area : 
Okeelanta     Sugar     Refinery. 

Inc _  351,403 

South  Coast  Corp 803.971 

Southdown.   Inc 186,270 

United  SUtes  Sugar  Corp...  775.  121 

Sterling  Sugar  Co.- - 78.772 

ChurchlU  &  Thlbsut 36.577 

Dugas  Sc  LeBIanc 60,047 

A.  WUberfs  Sons 62,090 

UUllken  &  Parwell 73,  036 

Savole  Farms 62.381 


Total  mainland  sugarcane.     1, 998, 678 


Y 


Sugar  Act  paymenU  in  excess  of  $SO.OO0 
madt  to  sugarcane  and  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers. 1960  crop — Omtlnued 

Producer: 
Hawaii: 

Ewa  plantaUon  Co $385. 747 

Gay  A  Robinson 136,  279 

Grove  Farm  Oo... 276.265 

Hakalau  Sugar  Oo..  Ltd 156,898 

Hamakua  Mill  Oo. 212.519 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co 861,632 

Hawaiian  Com.  A  i}ugar  Co..  980.  691 

HUo  Sugar  Co..  Ltd 166.446 

Honokea  Sugar  Co 230,  254 

Hutchinson  Sugat  Co^  Ltd 245.  923 

Kahuku  Sugar  Co..  Ltd .  169,  559 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 842. 187 

Kllauea  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 157,  254 

Kohala  Sugar  Co 360,695 

Llhue  PUntaUon  Co..  Ltd..  424.423 

Laupahoehoe  Sxigir  Co 294.  152 

McBryde   Sugar  Co 229,533 

Oohu  Siigar  Co..  Ltd 600.  089 

Olokele  Sugar  Co 246,705 

Onomea  Sugar  Cc 203,  218 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 141.281 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Cto ;__  174,619 

Pioneer  MIU  Co.,  Ltd ...  418, 127 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 282,  364 

Walalua  Agriculture  Co..  Ltd.  466,215 

WaUuku  Sugar  Co 233,192 

Total  Hawaii 7.788,757 

Puerto  Rloo:  I 

Luce  St  Co.,  S.  en  C 690,661 

Suceslon    J.     BerraUes    and 

Wlrsblng  &  Oo..  S.  en  C, 

coproducers--.. 370.903 

Heirs      of      Miguel      Esteve 

Blanes.    decea.sed,    et    al., 

joint  operators 137,312 

C.  Brewer  Puerto  Rico..  Inc. .  481, 630 
Antonla  Cabassa  Vd.  Fajardo, 

et  al..  joint  operators 111.489 

Miguel    A.    Oanda    Mendez. 

Fredeswlnda    Eamirea    de 

Arellano , 69,858 

Antonio  Rolg,  Stlcrs.,  S.  en  C.  339. 403 
Mario    Mercado    e    Hljos,    a 

partnership 108,786 

Jorge    Gonzales    Hernandez, 

et  al.,  coproducers 68,760 

Heirs    of  Mario    L.    Mercado 

Parra,   deceasid:    heirs   of 

Mario    L.    Mat:ado    Parra, 

deceased,      and      Qregorlo 

Multedo      ami      Southern 

Transport.   Inc 96.927 

Ernesto  Qulnomis  Sambolln.  63, 267 
Heirs  of  Lucas  )>.  Valdlvleso, 

deceased 82,363 

Qulntero  ft  Darila,  Ltd 57,  584 

Waldemar  Brave 87,402 

Ramon  Gonzalei;  Hernandez.  106,  811 

Total  Puer t  o  Rico 2,  708, 446 

Virgin  Islands: 

Virgin  Islands  <3orporatlon.-  62,017 

Total  all  areas 12,609,020 


Estimated  Sugar  Act 
on  proposed  rat*  of 
data) — Continued 


pai/ments   eomputed 
payments  {1$60  crop 


data) 

Pmyments  t»— 

- 

NewbMis 

OldbMis 

Hawaii: 

Ilakalan 

$105. 894 

$15.'>,  398 

Ilunakua 

..... 

129.246 

212,  519 

Hawaiian  Ag.  Co 

207,  IJM 

aSl.ft32 

mio 

100,846 

166.  44« 

Honokas 

ISO,  712 

330, 2M 

Ilutchinsoo... 

— .. 

14S.S10 

246, 9^3 

Kohala 1.... 

206.530 

360,096 

Pons. 

168, 66S 

282,364 

Laupahoehoe ,- 

144,020 

294.152 

Onomea 



126,329 

203,218 

Payments  to- 


Total  1960  crop  Sugar  Act 

payments  for  all  areas..  72,985,573 

Estimated    Sugar    Act    payments    computed 
on  proposed  rate  of  payments   (1960  crop 


B  swai  .—Continued 

Paauhau ., 

P«p«ekeo 

Hawaiian  Cam.  *  Sag.., 

Pioneer ..m....,^ 

Wnlluku _ 

Kw* .... 

Kahuku 

Ouhu 

Waiatoa _, 

Oay  and  Roblnaoo ., 

drove  Farm _.... 

Kekaha _ 

Kllauoa ......... 

Llhuc 

McBryde 

Olokele „ 

W 


Total 

Diflervaro. 

Florida: 

X'.8.  Sujrar.. 
Okealaata 


New  baste 


too.  280 
113,287 
•19.8B1 
341.486 
137,949 
231,313 
111,167 
390.490 
376,876 
97,144 
186.600 

iM.m 

100,076 
340,016 
130,408 
143.039 
38,670 


Old 


$141,381 
174,019 
980.091 
413.137 
»3,192 
S8N747 
160,100 
aOO.060 
440,215 
130,279 
276,253 
843.  IR7 
157,364 
424,423 
229.533 
340.705 
44.011 


4,7».M6        7,833.708 
3.102,000 


48^614 
300,335 


•TMal 

Dlflereooa 

I^uerto  Rloe: 

Luoe  A  Co.,  S.  en  C , 

8uoesion  J.  S<>rnilles  and 
WirshWACo. 

Heirs  of  Miguel   EaUvs 
Blanes 

C.   Brewer  Puerto  Rioo, 
Ine 

Antonla     Cabassa     Vd. 
Fajardo 

MipM'l  A.  Oarcia-Mendex. 

Antonio  IU>ig.  Sucrs 

Mario  Mercado  e  Hijos... 

JoTfx   Uonzalei   Uemaiv 
del. - 

Heirs  of  Mario  L.   Mer- 
cado Parra.  deceased 

Ernesto  Quinones  Sambo- 
lln  

Hetra  of  Looas  P.  Vakii- 
vieso,  deceased 

Qulntero  A  Davlla,  Ltd... 
•    Waldemar  Br;i TO 

Ramoo  (ionzalet  Heman- 
dei , 


778.131 
361.403 


083,149         1.130,834 
443,376 


Total 

UUIereaoe. 


Louisiana: 

Ponthcosst 

Southdown 

Sterling 

Churchill  A  Thibaut.. 

RuKM  &  LoHlanc 

A.  Willjert's  Sons 

MHliken  A  Farwell... 
Bavoie  Farms 


Total 

PlfTerenee. 


Beet  area:  Newhall 

Farming  Co 

DUfijrence 


Land  A 


Vinrin  Islands:  Virgin  Islands 

Corporation 

DUIercnoe 


380.841 

213,336 

97.879 

353,763 

83.504 
68,986 

192.336 
78,941 

60,253 

74,230 

53,094 

66,088 
49.304 
00,111 

81,0S7 


1,783,330 
920. 


6B0.001 
370,003 
ir,312 
431,530 

iii.4ra 

eu,868 
339.4(13 
103,786 

68,750 

•5,027 

68,367 

82.363 
67,684 
87,402 

108.311 


2,708,846 


230 


107,088 
118.186 
03,983 
47,835 
81,240 
82,797 
•0,402 
41^406 


863,971 
18^370 
78,772 
65,577 
6a047 
02,0()0 
73.036 
63,391 


007.578 

304.876 


872.154 


44.440  1 
6,083 


61,122 


41,766 
20.261 

I 


02,017 


Cojnpariaon  of  Sugar  Act  payments  at 
proposed  rate  of  payment  with  actual  1960 
data 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Arcs 

1900  crop 
Sugar  Act 
payment 

Payment 

at  pro- 

poaed 

rate 

Differ- 
ence 

HawaU 

Puerto  Rloo 

1.     A  8 

1      14.9 

'        &2 

3a3 

A7 

13.7 

7.4 

>80.0 

8.1 
1.2 

Mainland  cane  area 

Domestic  beet  area 

.8 
«.3 

To*al 

71.3 

06.8 

A4 

I  gfttw*—  based  on  meacer  data. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
another  bit  of  caxidor,  Mr.  Cooley,  dur- 
ing the  House  debate  on  sugar,  put  his 
finger  right  on  what  is  wrong  with  this 


program.  Asked  why  an  U.8.  sugar 
needs  could  not  be  grown  domestically, 
Mr.  CooLET  replied : 

It  is  vneconomlcal  to  produce  It  do- 
meetlcally.  It  has  to  be  on  an  artificial 
basis.  Tou  talk  about  artlflctal  price  rap> 
ports,  this  blU  here  Is  Important  In  all  areas 
of  this  coumtry  and  In  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  HawaU. 

I  believe  that  sums  it  up  pretty  well. 
Mr.  CooLiY  has  been  a  sort  of  midwife  or 
foster  father  of  this  program  for  many 
years,  ever  since  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  let  the  sugar 
bill  gain  an  exalted  place  in  American 
agriculture  because,  for  the  most  part, 
few  of  us  cared  to  look  into  it  And  dur- 
ing most  of  this  period,  the  act  fimc- 
Uoned  quietly,  keeping  domestic  prices 
high  but  not  hurting  us  in  other  areas. 
The  Cuban  situation  has  brought  the 
Sugar  Act  into  public  focus.  As  a  de- 
vice to  protect,  what  Mr.  Coolky  re- 
ferred to  as  an  "MrMfletal"  domestic  in- 
dustry, it  should  be  fashioned  so  as  to 
do  the  least  amount  of  harm  to  the  re- 
mainder of  governmental  activity. 

I  should  dislike  to  see  a  disruption  in 
our  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  our 
best  friends  by  reason  of  their  rushing  in 
for  individual  quotas. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  rejected. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his  able  and 
thorough  si>eech,  which  I  believe  should 
be  studied  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  in  later  days  by  the  citizenry  at 
large. 

As  the  S^iator  probably  knows,  an 
amendment  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. It  would  abolish  the  global 
system  of  quotas  and  reestablish  quotas 
for  countries.  A  vote  on  the  amendment 
probably  will  be  taken  shortly. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Arltansas  to  l>e  a  return  to  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  agree  with  him.  I  be- 
lieve the  worst  procedure  possible  would 
be  for  Congress  to  undertake  something 
which  would  cause  the  greatest  disrup- 
tion to  our  foreign  relations,  in  addition 
to  the  other  bad  features  that  are  in- 
volved. The  one  merit  of  the  Senate  bill 
is  the  global  feature. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  the  fact  that  we 
pay  the  world  price. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  declining 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  world  price  and  the  do- 
mestic price  is  absorbed  into  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  this  point.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  the  McCarthy  amendment 
would  do  so  far  as  price  is  concerned.  I 
hope  this  fact  may  be  developed  later  in 
the  debate. 

However,  it  would  serve  to  restore  the 
national  quotas  and  abolish  the  global 

quotas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  wouM  cut  the 
Cuban  quoU  back  to  a  1.500.000  tons.    I 
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have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  amendment.  It  appeared  on  my 
desk  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  still  do 
not  understand  why  this  crop,  of  all  the 
major  crops  of  the  country,  including 
dairy  products,  cotton,  wheat,  and  com, 
sho*ald  be  selected  for  special  treatment, 
resulting  in  a  grab  bag  among  foreign 
countries,  disrupting  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  also  inevitably  resulting  in 
overproduction  domestically. 

Consider  the  extraordinary  attempt  to 
develop  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Florida.  Cubans  who  were  able  to  get 
their  money  out  of  Cuba  before  they  left 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  expanding 
sugar  production  in  Florida.  If  this 
activity  Is  being  conducted  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
But  under  this  kind  of  program,  it  might 
be  unsound  in  every  respect,  which 
would  create  a  dangerous  precedent. 

Sooner  or  later,  I  believe  the  country 
will  become  tired  of  this  program  and 
will  retreat  from  it.  There  will  be  real 
trouble  and  disaster  in  that  it  has  been 
encoursiged. 

This  situation  does  not  exist  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  crops.  Of  course, 
during  the  war  the  demands  of  our  allies 
and  ourselves  required  increased  pro- 
duction of  some  of  the  staples,  such  as 
com  and  wheat.  It  was  necessary  for 
us  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  allies,  so 
there  was  a  legitimate  reason  for  in- 
creasing food  production.  But  there  is 
no  legitimate  reason  for  conducting  this 
kind  of  sugar  program.  I  see  no  justi- 
fication whatever  for  encouraging  this 
uneconomic  Industry  under  such  an  ab- 
surdly large  subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  statement.  I  con- 
gratulate him  again  upon  his  public- 
spirited  attitude. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  was  in  the 
Chamber,  but  I  mentioned  that  last  year 
or  the  year  before  I  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  offering  an 
amendment  which  sought  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  crop,  but  the  Senate  did  not  agree. 
Mr.  EMDUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

MORE     SUGAK     PROOUCTION     FOR     MISSOURI     AND 
THE    NATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  intelli- 
gent statewide  efforts  ever  undertaken 
in  agricultural  research  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  2  years  in  Mis- 
souri, to  determine  whether  our  State 
could  merit  a  place  in  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

This  effort  has  been  based  on  large- 
scale  field  tests  of  sugarbeet  cultivation, 
directed  by  agricultural  scientists  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  participated  in 
by  many  fanners  ki  various  districts, 
fully  supported  by  the  State  legislature 
and  administration,  and  observed  by 
qualified  authorities  from  the  beet  sugar 
industry. 

As  a  result  of  this  test  program,  it  has 
been  shown  that  Missouri  can  adapt 
large  acreage  to  the  successful  commer- 
cial production  of  sugarbeets,  and  that 
this  crop  would  be  an  economic  asset  not 
only  to  our  State,  but  also  to  the  Nation. 


We  in  Missouri  believe  that  the  sugar 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  is  workable  and  acceptable  as 
it  pertains  to  new  opportunity  for  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  We  also  be- 
lieve it  is  a  moderate  bill  In  this  respect, 
and  is  the  least  that  is  due  the  American 
farmer,  both  in  the  "old"  sugar  areas 
and  the  "new"  areas  such  as  Missouri. 
who  need  this  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  equitable  share  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  this  country. 

There  has  been  almost  no  dissent  from 
the  public,  agriculture,  or  Industry  as  to 
the  share  reserved  for  domestic  produc- 
ers under  the  bill. 

We  support  the  measure  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vides for  increased  domestic  production. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  main- 
tained in  conference. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill.  The 
farmers  of  Missouri  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty, especially  because  of  the  recent 
activities  connected  with  feed  grains. 
Missouri  badly  needs  a  new  crop.  We 
have  done  our  best  to  get  it.  I  hope 
the  proposed  legislation  will  be  fully 
supported  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  29. 
it  is  pro[>osed  to  strike  out  line  10  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  31,  line  13. 
and   substitute   therefor  the   following: 

(2)  For  the  calendar  year  1963  and  for  each 
subsequent  year  under  this  Act,  the  quota 
for  each  foreign  nation  shall  be  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  to  be 
determined  as  follows:  the  quota  for  Cuba 
shall  be  1.500,000  tons,  and  for  oUier  foreign 
nations  the  quota  shall  be,  (A)  the  historic 
quota  of  each  nation  under  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  plus  the  following  addi- 
tions based  on  Its  share  of  the  reallocation 
from  the  Cuban  quota.  1961-62:  (a)  an  addi- 
tional quota  of  100,000  tons  for  those  nations 
which  supplied  more  than  300,000  toiu  of 
nonquota  sugar:  (b)  an  additional  quota  of 
76.000  tons  for  those  nations  which  supplied 
between  150,000  and  300.000  tons;  (c)  an 
additional  quota  of  50,000  tons  for  those  na- 
tions which  supplied  75.000  to  150,000  tons; 
(d)  an  additional  quota  equal  to  the  tons 
supplied  for  those  nations  which  supplied 
less  than  75.000  tons;  (B)  any  nation  which 
did  not  have  a  historic  quota  shall  also  be 
assigned  a  quota  based  on  the  share  It  sup- 
plied under  the  reallocation  of  the  Cuban 
quota.  1961-62,  as  follows:  (a)  a  quota  of 
100,000  tons  for  those  nations  which  sup- 
plied more  than  300,000  tons  of  sugar;  (b) 
a  quota  of  75,000  tons  for  those  nations 
which  supplied  between  150,000  and  300.000 
tons;  (c)  a  quota  of  50.000  tons  for  those 
nations  which  supplied  75.000  to  150.000 
tons;  (d)  a  quota  equal  to  the  tons  supplied 
for  those  nations  which  supplied  less  than 
75.000  tons. 

Subsequent  paragraphs  of  section  202 
to  be  renumbered  accordingly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  compromise 
between  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee — which  recom- 
mends that  all  of  the  Cuban  quota,  which 


has  been  withdrawn  from  that  country, 
be  thrown  into  the  open  market  and  put 
into  what  the  administration,  I  believe, 
first  called  a  global  quota — and  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  assigns  to  various 
countries,  scattered  around  the  globe, 
all  the  quota  which  formerly  went  to 
Cuba.  In  effect.  I  believe  the  House- 
passed  bill  provided  a  kind  of  global 
quota,  since  there  was  no  significant 
sugar-producing  country  that  was  not 
given  at  least  a  share  of  the  U.S.  market, 
under  the  recommendations  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  recog- 
nized what  are  called  the  historic  quota 
countries — those  which  had  quotas  be- 
fore the  problem  of  distributing  the 
share  of  our  sugar  market  which  for- 
merly went  to  Cuba  was  presented  to  us. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  rec- 
ommends that  the  historic  quotas  be  con- 
tinued, and  that,  along  with  them,  the 
quota  which  the  Philippines  now  hold  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  our  country  has  with 
the  Philippines  be  continued,  and  that, 
so  far  as  those  980,000  tons  are  con- 
cerned, the  present  premium  price  be 
continued. 

However,  with  reference  to  the  coun- 
tries holding  what  I  call  historic  quotas, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  over  a  5-year  period  the  pre- 
mium payments  will  be  reduced  by  20 
percent  a  year,  until,  after  5  years,  they 
would  no  longer  receive  any  premium 
payments.  I  do  not  know  what  the  plans 
are  in  regard  to  the  Philippines;  but  in- 
dications are  that  they  would  continue 
to  receive  the  premium  payments,  so 
long  as  the  treaty  between  our  country 
and  the  Philippines  continues  to  run. 

So  In  the  transition  period  after  the 
first  20-percent  reduction  went  Into  ef- 
fect, the  United  States  would  be  paying 
at  least  three  prices  In  the  world  sugar 
market:  We  would  continue  to  pay  to 
the  Philippine  producers  and  suppliers 
the  existing  premium  price;  we  would 
pay  to  those  who  have  historic  quotas  a 
reduced  premium  price,  depending  on 
the  year  involved — reduced  by  20  per- 
cent or  by  40  percent  or  by  60  percent 
or  by  80  percent  or  by  100  percent,  de- 
pending on  the  year;  and  we  would  ob- 
tain the  rest  of  our  sugar  needs  in  the 
open  market,  beginning  at  the  time 
when  the  act  became  effective. 

I  know  that  the  administration,  in 
making  at  least  one  of  Its  arguments  in 
favor  of  global  quotas,  has  said  that  in 
the  operation  of  the  act  through  the 
years,  there  has  not  been  any  very  clear 
Indication  of  a  general  improvement — 
at  least,  not  in  many  countries — in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  In  which  the  sugar 
workers  are  paid  or  the  way  In  which 
they  are  treated.  It  Is  contended  by 
some  that  for  the  most  part  the  pre- 
mium payments  go  to  Americans  who 
own  sugar  refineries  and  sugar  planta- 
tions, or  to  Europeans  who  own  them, 
or.  In  the  respective  countries,  to  people 
who  have  little  loyalty  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  are  all  too  ready  to  take  their 
sugar  profits  and  their  other  profits  and 
invest  them  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
That  may  be  true;  but  I  suggest  that  if 
It  is.  the  administration  had  an  excel- 
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lent  opportunity,  when  It  presented  the 
administration  bill  on  sugar,  to  modify 
the  so-called  historic  quotas.  There 
was  nothing  to  keep  the  administration 
from  doing  so. 

For  example,  if  the  administration 
felt  that  In  Peru  the  sugarworkers  were 
not  being  treated  properly,  and  that  In 
that  country  there  was  too  great  a  con- 
centration of  sugar  plantation  owner- 
ship or  sugar  refinery  ownership,  the 
administration  could  have  recommended 
that  the  quota  given  Peru  last  year  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  the  historic  posi- 
tion, so-called,  which  Peru  has  held 
for  some  time — certainly,  sin<.e  1961 — 
amounting  to  apiproximately  121,000 
tons,  be  reduced.  This  would  be  a  way 
to  indicate  our  dlsjjleasure  over  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  premium  payments 
over  the  years,  those  In  Peru  who  con- 
trol the  production  of  sugar  have  not 
responded  properly. 

No  such  recommendations  were  made. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  particularly  concerned  about 
countries  holding  historic  quotas,  and 
the  wages  and  treatment  of  workers  in 
those  countries.  There  was  no  legal  rea- 
son why  It  should  not  have  recom- 
mended a  reduction  or  withdrawal  of 
quotas  from  those  countries. 

Having  passed  over  that  opportunity. 
It  moved  Into  the  question  of  handling 
the  quota  previously  held  and  filled  by 
Cuba.  It  Is  said  that  all  of  it  should 
be  thrown  into  the  open  market.  One 
of  the  defenses  for  this  position  was  that 
some  of  the  countries  holding  temporary 
allocations  had  not  responded  as  It  had 
been  hoped  they  would. 

The  argument  was  made  thit  If  the 
import  payments  can  be  rel|aptured 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
other  foreign  aid  programs,  great  bene- 
fits will  be  offered  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  countries  tluroughout  the  world. 
This  may  well  be  true.  I  suggest,  if  this 
was  the  concern  of  the  Department,  it 
had  an  imusual  opportunity  both  with 
reference  to  the  allocation  of  the  so- 
called  historic  quotas  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  temporary  or  semiperma- 
nent allocations  of  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota  to  assign  quotas  and  pay  premiums 
to  countries  In  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  oflQclals  might  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  there  had  been  some 
improvement  in  working  conditions  and 
the  manner  in  which  sugar  workers  had 
been  treated,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  premium  payments  were  really  get- 
ting down  to  the  people  and  doing  some 
good. 

Instead  of  that,  the  so-called  historic 
quotas  countries  were  blanketed  in,  with- 
out doing  anything  to  give  direction  to  or 
to  influence  their  Internal  policies.  Al- 
locations to  nonquota  countries  and 
countries  that  were  given  allocations  un- 
der the  action  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  last  year  were  thrown 
into  the  world  market. 

This  was  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  administration  to  make  some  limited 
recommendations  to  us  regarding  na- 
tional quotas.  It  did  not  necessarily 
have  to  reassign  everything  in  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  administration  presented  an 
open  invitation  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  has  worked  with  this 


legislation  since  it  was  enacted  in  1934 
and  which  has  some  general  familiarity 
with  the  way  both  the  domestic  program 
and  the  international  sugar  program 
work,  to  make  assignments  of  national 
quotas.  There  was  an  open  invitation — 
amounting  almost  to  a  demand — to  every 
country  that  was  concerned  with  getting 
a  sugar  quota  from  this  country  to  hire  a 
lobbyist  to  try  to  obtain  for  his  principal 
some  share  of  the  quota.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  some  of  the  actions  of  certain 
lobbyists  who  have  appeared  here. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that,  whoever  Is  at  fault  for  the 
manner  In  which  this  legislation  was 
presented,  with  the  tradition  of  assign- 
ing national  quotas,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  countries  seeking*a  share  of  the 
American  market  are  looking  for  some- 
one to  speak  and  act  for  th»n. 

We  all  know  that  whenever  there  Is  a 
question  of  assigning  licenses  or  con- 
tracts or  enacting  legislation  that  affects 
a  special  or  private  mterest.  It  Is  quite 
customary  for  those  who  are  affected  to 
obtain  the  services  of  someone  to  repre- 
sent them,  or  make  the  best  case  they 
can  on  their  own. 

I  hope  we  can  put  this  question  aside 
and  go  back  and  examine,  first  of  all, 
the  purposes  for  which  the  sugar  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1934. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Carroll!,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  and  admirer  of  Senator  Costigan, 
the  principal  author  of  the  original  bill, 
made  the  case  quite  clearly  and  ade- 
quately. The  Sugar  Act  was  enacted  for 
three  or  four  purposes.  One  of  the 
reasons  was,  of  course,  to  help  Improve 
the  domestic  sugar  production  industry. 
It  may  be  argued  that  we  do  not  really 
need  a  domestic  sugar  industry.  I  think 
the  record  of  the  past  sustains  the  argu- 
ment that  something  like  50  percent  of 
our  sugar  needs  should  be  supplied  by 
domestic  concerns  which  have  available 
transportation,  so  that,  under  conditions 
of  war  or  threat  of  war,  when  foreign 
supplies  are  shut  off,  there  will  be  avail- 
able to  us  at  least  an  adequate  and  rea- 
sonable supply,  one  that  would  meet  our 
needs  In  time  of  emergency. 

In  addition,  when  the  Sugar  Act  was 
enacted,  there  was  a  concern  about  sta- 
bilizing the  supplies  to  meet  our  needs 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  to  try  to 
establish  for  U.S.  refineries  and  markets 
a  source  of  sugar  upon  which  we  could 
rely. 

It  was  decided  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  was  to  pay  premium  prices,  to  as- 
sign quotas,  and  to  obtain  agreements 
with  regard  to  quotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  was  a  third  consideration  which 
I  think  is  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  That  was  to  build  into  the 
program,  if  we  could,  procedures  by 
which  the  United  States  in  obtaining  its 
sugar,  need  not  give  to  other  covmtries 
the  excuse  that,  because  we  were  paying 
substandard  prices  for  sugar,  they  would 
be  justified  in  paying  substandard  wages 
to  those  working  on  sugar  plantations. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  not 
all  countries  to  which  we  have  been  pay- 
ing premium  prices  have  responded  the 
way  they  should  have.    I  am  not  pre- 


pared to  fix  the  r^ponsibility  for  It,  but 
If  the  United  States  had  not  been  paying 
fair  prices  in  the  International  market 
In  the  past,  certainly  we  would  have  to 
share  a  significant  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  exploitation  of  sugar 
workers  In  those  countries. 

If  we  move  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  follow  the  general  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration  In 
this  field,  and  try  to  secure  something 
like  3  million  tons  of  sugar  for  our  needs 
in  the  world  market,  I  think  we  shall  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  that  we  are 
willing  to  buy  cheap  sugar,  even  though 
this  benefit  to  us  is  to  a  large  extent  re- 
flected in  the  exploitation  of  sugar  work- 
ers In  almost  every  sugar-producing 
country  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  one 
of  them  is  a  country  which  has  a  low 
standard  of  living,  a  very  low  F>er  capita 
income  for  all  its  people,  and  in  most 
cases  a  very  low  per  capita  income  for 
those  who  work  in  the  sugar  Industry. 

I  propose,  not  that  we  accept  the  al- 
locations made  by  the  House  committee, 
assigning  all  the  Cuban  quota  to  foreign 
countries,  but,  rather,  that  we  take  into 
account,  accept,  and  acknowledge  the 
historic  quotas  wliich  had  been  in  effect 
before  1961,  and  give  to  those  countries 
the  same  quotas  that  they  formerly  had. 
This  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  would  give  some  allocations  to  coun- 
tries which  receive  a  share  in  the  real- 
location of  the  Cuban  quota,  which  was 
withdrawn  from  Cuba  when  Mr.  Castro 
took  over  and  when  it  became  clear  to  us 
that  his  government  was  a  Communist 
government. 

When  that  happened  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  other  suppliers  who  would 
provide  the  sugar  needed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  might  then  have  said, 
"Let  us  go  Into  the  world  market."  But 
the  decision  was  made  not  to  do  so.  I 
think  the  reasons  generally  were  good. 
It  would  have  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  sugar  market,  and  it  would  have 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  on  those  coun- 
tries from  which  we  purchased  sugar. 
That  was  the  situation  last  year.  This 
year  It  appears  that  some  people  believe 
we  can  buy  all  the  sugar  at  world  prices, 
yet  not  demoralize  the  sugar  market  and 
not  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  coun- 
tries from  which  we  are  to  buy  sugar, 
not  at  premium  prices  but  at  world 
prices. 

I  know  there  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  countries  which  were  given  an  allo- 
cation last  year  from  the  Cuban  quota 
should  be  given  an  allocation  this  year. 
We  might  start  over.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration should  have  started  over. 
Perhaps  that  would  have  been  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  problem.  Perhaps 
the  administration  should  have  decided 
from  which  countries  it  wished  to  buy 
sugar  and  should  have  decided  if  the 
premium  price  being  paid  in  the  world 
market  by  the  United  States  was  too 
high.  Perhaps  the  administration 
should  have  recommended  reducing  that 
price.  There  might  be  a  good  argument 
for  a  slight  reduction.  But  the  argument 
was  not  made  by  the  administration.  It 
said.  "Wipe  it  out." 
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I  propose  to  return  to  the  previous 
quota  situation  and  also  to  recognize 
the  allocations  made  to  meet  our  needs 
last  year  when  we  closed  ourselves  out 
of  the  Cuban  market,  and  quite  properly. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschi  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illiiujis? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  identify  the 
amounts  which  would  go  to  the  various 
countries,  under  his  formula. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  that  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  Mexico  would  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  an  allotment  of 
350,000  tons.  How  many  tons  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  allocate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
proposes  that  any  country  which  pro- 
vided for  the  United  States  last  year, 
under  the  allocations  which  were  made 
by  the  State  Department  or  by  the  ad- 
ministration, in  excess  of  300.000  tons 
of  nonquota  sugar  as  a  share  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  would  be  given  a  quota  of 
100.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Last  year  Mexico  had 
a  permanent  quota  of  roughly  95.000 
tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mexico  was  allowed 
a  temporary  quota  of  589,591  tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which 
was  reallocated  490.000  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar,  would  be  allocated  100.000  tons. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Mexico? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mexico,  which  pro- 
vided 589.000  tons  last  year,  would  be 
given  an  allocation  of  100.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  per- 
manent allocation  of  95,000  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  not  change 
the  permanent  allocation,  but  neither 
would  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be  a 
total  of  100,000  tons  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  be  a  total 
of  100.000  tons  plus  the  historic  quota, 
which  would  not  be  touched  by  the  Sen- 
ate bUl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  historic  quota  is 
95.000  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  would  not  be  touched. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tliere  would  be 
195.000  tons  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  senator  is 
correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Peru? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Peru  supplied 
514,000  tons  of  reallocated  sugar.  That 
is  in  excess  of  300.000  tons.  Peru  would 
receive  100.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Plus  the  108,518  tons 
of  the  so-called  permanent  quota. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  think  Peru  has 
*    121,000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be 
221.000  tons  for  Pern. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  The  senator  is  cor- 
rect. Peru  supplied  us  with  636,000  tons 
last  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Brazil., 
which  has  no  permanent  quota  but  sup- 
plied us  with  306.474  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Brazil  would  re- 
ceive 100.000  tons. 

Mr.  EX3UGLAS.  What  about  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which  has  a  perma- 
nent quota  of  111,157  tons  and  sold  us  in 
addition  222.723  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  case  of  coun- 
tries which  supplied  us  between  150,000 
and  300.000  tons  of  reallocated  sugar.  I 
would  allow  75,000  tons  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  75,000 
tons  plus  121.507  tons. 

Mr.    McCarthy.    The    senator    is 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  make 
196,507  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  total. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  there  is  permanent  quota  of 
17.471  tons  and  they  sold  us  an  additional 
25,897  tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  terms  of 
my  amendment  any  country  which  sup- 
plied us  less  than  50,000  tons  under  the 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota  would 
receive  the  same  allocation  under  this 
proposal  that  it  had  under  the  previous 
year's  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Nicaragua  would  get 
25,897  tons  plus  the  17.471  tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  not  touch  the  historic 
quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Haiti  has  a  perma- 
nent quota  of  8,268  tons  and  supplied 
an  additional  37,005  tons.  Haiti  would 
get  37.005  tons  plus  8,268  tons,  the  same 

as  last  year.    

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  BUtish  West  In- 
dies has  a  very  small  permanent  quota 
of  84  tons,  but  sold  us  last  year,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  265.923  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  country 
would  receive  75,000  tons.  If  it  were  de- 
sired to  offer  an  amendment  to  take  out 
those  countries  protected  in  the  British 
market,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
that.  Under  the  terms  of  my  amend- 
ment the  relationship  is  the  assignment 
made  last  year.  I  assume  that  the  as- 
signments were  made  without  pressure 
from  lobbyists.  At  least,  the  assign- 
ments were  made  by  bureaucrats,  by 
administration  people  not  subject  to  elec- 
tion. Whether  that  develops  an  immu- 
nity of  greater  strength  against  lobbyists 
I  do  not  know.  The  allocations  were 
made  or  shoiild  have  been  made  outside 
the  pressures  of  lobbyists,  which  sup- 
posedly are  imposed  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.TXJUGLAS.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
would  do  for  the  BritLsh  West  Indies. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  terms  of 
my  proposal,  the  British  West  Indies 
would  get  an  allocation  of  75.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  the  permanent 
quota? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    Yes. 


•Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  French  West  In- 
dies has  no  quota,  but  sold  us  75.000  tons. 
The  Senator  would  allow  them  75,000 

tons?  

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  They  would 
receive  50.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Costa  Rica  has  a 
permanent  quota  of  3.968  tons  and  sold 
us  on  a  temporary  basis  26,282  tons,  in 
addition.  Costa  Rica  would  retain  the 
sum  of  both  of  these. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  Ls  cor- 
rect. They  would  receive  26.000  tons 
from  the  reallocated  Cuban  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Republic  of 
China  has  a  permanent  quota  of  3,980 
tons  and  sold  us  an  additional  166,048 
tons.  What  would  the  Republic  of  China 
get? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  receive 
75.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Plus  3.980  tons. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    PIus  what  it  had 
in  j>ermanent  quota;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ecuador  has  no 
permanent  quota,  but  sold  us  36.000  tonii. 
Ecuador  would  get  36,000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Guatemala  has  no 
permanent  quota,  but  had  a  temporary 
quota  of  17,000  tons,  of  which  about  7,000 
tons  was  unfilled.  Would  Guatemala 
get  17,000  tons  or  10,000  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Guatemala  would 

get  the  quota,  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Seventeen  thousand? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    There  is  a  provision 

in  the  law  to  take  care  of  countries 

which  do  not  fulfill  their  quotas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Argentina  has  no 
quota,  and  sold  us  nothing.  Would  Ar- 
gentina continue  to  get  nothing? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  There  would  be  no 
quota  to  any  country  which  received  no 
alIocati(Ni  last  year.  Argentina  would 
receive  nothing  under  the  terms  of  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Panama  has  a  per- 
manent quota  of  3.980  tons  and  was 
scheduled  to  sell  us  on  a  temporary  basis 
6,020  tons.    Would  that  be  continued? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  El  Salvador  has  no 
permanent  quota,  but  was  scheduled  to 
sell  us  12,000  tons.  Would  that  be  con- 
tinued? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  would  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  IX>UGLAS.  Paraguay  has  no  per- 
manent quota,  but  was  scheduled  to  sell 
us  5,000  tons.  Would  that  be  contin- 
ued? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     The  Netherlands  has 
a  permanent  quota  of  4,149  tons  and  sold 
us  in  addition  5.851  tons.    That  amount 
would  be  continued.  / 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  might  be  sub- 
ject to  some  change. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Mauri- 
tius? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  what  did  Mauritius 
have  last  year?  I  beUeve  Mauritius  had 
nothing  last  year,  so  Mauritius  woxild 
not  be  affected  by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  the  Fiji 
Islands? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Fiji  Islands 
would  not  be  included  unless  it  had  a 
quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  about  Austra- 
lia? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Australia  would  re- 
ceive nothing  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment. 
Mr.  EXDUGLAS.     What  about  Ireland? 
Mr.  McCarthy,     what  did  Ireland 
do  last  year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  Ire- 
land sold  us  anything. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  terms 
of  my  amendment.  Ireland  would  receive 
nothlr^.  then.  Of  course,  Ireland  would 
receive  nothing  specifically  under  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  so  far  as  one  could  read 
anything  into  the  bill. 

My  proposal  would  not  affect,  of 
course,  the  10.000  tons  which  are  to  be 
given  in  trust  to  the  President. 

This  quota  might  go  to  Ireland  or  to 
some  other  country,  so  in  effect  special 
consideration  might  be  shown  in  the 
act.    I  am  in  favor  of  that  authority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
added  his  totals?       | 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  have. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Do  they  balance  out? 
Would  the  Senator  commit  more  tons 
than  there  are  available  or  would  he 
have  a  surplus  undistributed? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  According  to  the 
addition  which  I  accept,  there  would  be 
reallocated  from  the  withheld  Cuban 
quota  1.020,835  tons.  Whatever  re- 
mained of  the  Cuban  quott  under  exist- 
ing law  would  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market.  According  to  the  addition  I 
have  made,  1.020,835  tons  would  be  real- 
located under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor about  the  Philippine  Islands?  Are 
the  Philippine  Islands  placed  under  the 
domestic  requirements? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Philippines  are 
treated  as  shown  in  the  act.  They  have 
an  allocation  of  980,000  tons  under  the 
treaty.  I  would  give  them  100.000  addi- 
tional tons  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
have  supplied  under  the  allocation  of 
the  Cuban  quota  last  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  counting  them  twice? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  No.  I  am  using 
only  the  reallocated  Cuban  sugar  that 
has  been  supplied  to  us  as  the  base  for 
my  amendment.  Under  the  amendment 
the  Philippines  would  receive  the  100.000 
tons  plus  the  980.000. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  im- 
pressed by  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  tried  to  make; 
namely,  that  the  various  countries  re- 
ceiving the  assigned  quotas  would  have 
a  vested  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
Castro?  If  Cuba  should  retiun  to  the 
family  of  free  people,  we  would  have 
given  away  the  quotas  which  otherwise 
would  be  assigned  to  Cuba.  Therefore,  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  countries  which 
would  benefit  to  keep  Cuba  a  Communist 
state  in  order  that  they  may  continue 
to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  sugar  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  they  may 
have  some  vested  interest  in  it.  Of 
course,  if  we  speak  of  a  global  market. 
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other  countries  in  the  world  would  pros- 
per in  such  a  global  market  from  the  al- 
lotted quotas,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  have  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
Castro  in  power  in  Cuba.  The  question 
is.  How  many  countries  do  we  want  to 
have  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
Castro  as  a  Communist  dictator  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  specific  country 
would  have  a  vested  interest. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  ah  would,  which 
would  be  worse. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  By  shifting  their 
purchases  around,  could  not  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture prevent  any  country  from  hav- 
ing a  vested  interest? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  possible.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  read  the' 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  countries 
or  the  businessmen  in  those  countries, 
but  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  might 
be  some  who  would  be  so  moved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  always  honest,  and  is  char- 
acteristically honest  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  I 
want  to  act  on  that  kind  of  reading  of 
the  spirit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  vhat  price  would 
sugar  be  purchased — at  the  domestic 
market  price  or  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  sugar  which 
would  be  allocated  under  my  amendment 
would  be  purchased  at  the  world  price, 
plus  the  premiiun  which  we  are  now  of- 
fering under  the  same  formula. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  same  premium. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  same  method 
which  is  used  in  determining  the  pre- 
mium pajmients  to  the  historic  quota 
countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  world  price  is 
now  approximately  2.7  cents  a  pound. 
The  freight  tends  to  be  0.3  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  In  the  United  States  the  cus- 
toms duty  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  or 
0.625  cent  a  F>ound,  making  a  total  cost 
of  a  Uttle  less  than  3.7  cents  a  poimd  raw. 
laid  down  in  the  United  States. 

The  domestic  price,  however,  is  6.5 
cents.  There  is  a  subsidy,  bonus,  pre- 
mium, or  whatever  one  may  wish  to  call 
it,  of  2.8  cents,  or  $56  a  ton.  How  is  the 
Senator  proposing  that  the  $56  a  ton  be 
distributed?  Would  foreign  producers 
get  it  all? 

Mr.  McCarthy  The  premium  pay- 
ment of  $56  would  be  distributed  in  those 
countries  in  the  same  way  it  has  been 
distributed  through  the  same  channels 
of  premium  payments  which  were  made 
last  year  in  the  distribution  to  those 
countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  domestic  price  would  be  paid  to  the 
producers  in  countries  which  have  the 
quotas? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  As  the  Senator  said 
earlier,  we  would  pay  $54  or  $56  a  ton 
premium  to  the  foreign  producers  in 
those  countries  that  have  allocated 
quotas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then,  in  effect,  the 
Senator  is  proposing  the  House  bill.  All 
he  would  do  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
additional  countries  that  got  in  on  a 
"gravy  train"  in  the  House,  and  which 
had  not  previously  been  included. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  thought  I  had  made  that 
clear. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  not  clear  to 
me.  Therefore,  in  effect,  the  Senator 
has  made  no  saving  to  the  Treasury 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  not  quite 
true.     There  would  be  a  saving. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Very  little  saving. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Approximately  1^ 
million  to  2  million  tons  would  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  How  much  would  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  whatever  would  be 
left.  I  would  allocate  1  million  tons. 
The  quantity  of  Cuban  sugar  which  was 
allocated  last  year  was  approximately  3 
milUon  tons.  Some  of  that  has  been 
eroded.  Some  of  it  was  taken  away  last 
year  and  has  been  transferred  to  do- 
mestic producers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  not  all  of  the  2 
million  tons  of  unallocated  sugar  re- 
mains. I  do  not  know  how  much  has 
been  eroded,  but  I  should  say  that  be- 
tween 11/2  million  and  2  million  tons  of 
sugar  would  be  purchased  in  the  open 
market.  So  the  subsidies  involved  would 
be  about  half  of  those  which  would  be 
paid  if  the  reallocation  which  I  propose 
were  not  made.  In  other  words,  I 
would  reallocate  about  half  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  other  half  would  be  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market.  There  would 
be  no  subsidy  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    At  the  world  price. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  At  the  world  price: 
and  the  recapture,  however  we  might 
receive  it,  would  be  approximately  $80 
million  or  $90  million.  We  could  let  the 
administration  experiment  to  determine 
whether,  if  we  give  them  the  money,  it 
would  reach  the  people  more  effectively 
than  it  would  if  given  to  them  under  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  effect,  then,  the 
Senator  would  cut  in  half  the  savings  to 
the  Treasury  which  the  Senate  bill 
would  make? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  one  way  of 
looking  at  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  be  said  that  my  amendment  would 
save  the  Government  approximately  $80 
million. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  it  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  amount 
that  would  be  saved  over  the  amount 
contained  in  the  House  bill;  and  $80  mil- 
lion is  not  a  small  amount. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  It  is  not  quite  as  bad. 
Does  the  Senator  proceed  on  a  50-50 
basis? 

Mr.  McC4liRTHY.  Not  quite;  but  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  the  titles  by 
which  most  claims  to  property  run  are 
rather  tenuous.  The  titles  of  rights  to 
quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  quite 
tenuous.  There  is  no  natural  law  to 
which  we  can  appeal  in  this  instance. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Certainly  there  is  no 
natural  law;  and  there  is  no  vested  right, 
either.  There  is  no  vested  right  what- 
soever. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  What  woiild  be  the 
basis  at  a  vested  right? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thorstein  Veblen 
once  defined  it  as  the  ability  to  get 
something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  that  case  the 
Senator  wouM  say  that  there  are  vested 
rights  here  which,  in  his  judgment,  have 
been  getting  something  for  nothing.  I 
would  not  agree.  In  my  judgment  the 
witnesses  for  the  sugar  industry'  were 
reasonably  accurate  and  reliable.  The 
price  we  are  paying  does  not  Involve 
their  getting  something  for  nothing.  It 
may  well  be  that  we  are  p>aying  more  for 
sugar  than  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
question  is  whether  we  would  be  getting 
something  for  nothing  rather  than  the 
other  way.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
premium  sugar  prices  are  reasonable  and 
fair.  I  do  not  believe  a  clear  case  can 
be  made  to  prove  that  we  have  given 
the  countries  something  for  nothing. 
We  have,  of  course,  given  them  some- 
thing which  they  would  not  get  if  we 
had  not  paid  the  premium  price. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Ml-.  MORTON.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  follow  completely  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument, because  I  had  to  be  absent  from 
the  chamber.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  Senator  is  doing  it  talcing  a  half- 
way position. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  taking  a  half- 
way position,  a  position  wltich  is  based 
upon  the  quotas  which  non-elected  pub- 
lic oflRcials,  who  aie  supposed  to  oi>erate 
somewhat  more  freely  decided  on  with- 
out pressure  from  lobbyists. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Since  the  House  has 
taken  the  position  it  has  taken  and  be- 
cause the  tem(>er  of  the  Senate  during 
most  of  the  afternoon  has  been  that  we 
would  oppose  the  House  position,  and 
because  we  were  pretty  well  in  agree- 
ment on  most  of  the  basic  features  of 
the  Senate  bill,  why  does  not  the  Senator 
withdraw  his  amendment  so  that  we  may 
have  a  bargaining  point  in  conference? 
We  might  well  come  back  with  some- 
thing that  approaches  what  the  Senator 
is  proposing.  But  if  the  Seriator  suc- 
ceeds with  his  amendment  we  will  really 
have  no  bargaining  point,  or  only  a  20 
percent  bargaining  point.  Then  we  will 
say  to  the  House  Members,  "We  have  al- 
ready yielded  half.  Now  we  will  go  the 
other  quarter  with  you." 

If  we  start  with  what  we  have  in  the 
bill  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  we  will  go  to  conference 
and  make  an  honest  fight.  The  result 
might  well  be  something  of  the  kind  that 
the  Senator  is  offering.  I  do  not  know. 
F^-ankly,  I  do  not  like  the  concession 
even  in  the  Senator's  amendment.  How- 
ever, since  we  are  dealing  with  possi- 
bilities and  realities,  we  might  arrive  at 
something  like  this.  I  would  not  like 
to  see  us  concede  half  our  bargaining 
position  tonight,  when  all  afternoon  we 
seemed  to  agree,  with  few  comments  to 
the  contrary,  on  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
There  is  one  other  thing  I  should  like 
to  mention.  I  do  not  remember  this 
amendment  being  offered  in  committee. 


Bklr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  means  to  argue  that  no  Senator 
can  offer  anything  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  he  has  not  offered  in  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  knows  how  the 
committee  operated  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  Is  a  delightful  com- 
mittee. It  operates  Uke  a  page  out  of 
Dickens.  I  am  proud  to  be  on  it.  One 
of  the  real  reasons  I  want  to  be  reelected 
is  that  I  like  the  wonderful  atmo^here 
which  prevails  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. It  is  the  only  thing  I  go  to  with- 
out having  to  pay  an  amusement  tax 
I  like  to  serve  on  it.  I  love  my  service 
on  that  committee.  If  It  were  not  for 
that  committee  and  the  Senate  baths, 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  seek  reelection. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  comnuttee 
seemed  to  be  in  a  happy  mood  at  the 
time  they  were  considering  the  pending 
bill.  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  that  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  was  a  highly 
controversial  bill  in  committee.  The 
Senator  had  every  reason  to  feel  that  if 

there  were  any  support 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Is  the  Senator  ar- 
guing seriously  that  I  should  not  offer 
the  amendment  because  I  did  not  offer 
it  in  committee? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No;  but  the  Senator  is 
aheady  giving  away  half  of  our  position. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  urging  a  posi- 
tion which  I  think  is  entirely  defensible, 
and  which  I  believe  the  conferees  will 
be  able  to  sustain  If  the  Senate  adopts 
the  amendment.  I  am  asking  them  to  go 
into  conference  and  stand  firm  and  hold 
the  line.  I  told  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa earlier  that  I  had  in  mind  offer- 
ing an  amendment  relating  to  the  global 
operations,  and  that  I  would  present  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Senator  has 
served  in  the  other  body,  as  I  have.  He 
knows  that  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
a  fine  group  of  men,  but  tough  bargain- 
ers. I  do  not  think  we  should,  tonight, 
give  up  half  of  our  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  conference,  even  on  matters 
that  were  contrary  to  the  position  of  the 
chairman. 

I  have  also  seen  occasions  when,  even 
before  we  saw  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of 
the  House  Members,  a  member  of  our 
conference  committee  said,  "I  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  position  and 
accept  tho  House  amendment."  There 
was  no  flght  even  with  respect  to  half 
of  it.  Even  before  we  could  get  to  the 
conference  room  this  Senator  shouted, 
"I  move  that  we  recede  from  the  Senate 
position."  I  am  trying  to  firm  up  the 
position  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.   MORTON.     If  the  Senator  goes 
•half  way  we  might  not  even  get  to  the 
Supreme  Court  chamber. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Or  to  the  rotunda. 
I  am  trying  to  prevent  the  Senate  con- 
ferees from  backing  up  from  where  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  asked  most  of 
the  questions  that  I  had  desired  to  pro- 
pound. I  notice  that  the  Senator  has 
fixed  a  quota  of  1,500,000  tons  for  Cuba. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  intend  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  that.   This 

is  the  estimate  of  what  is  left  to  them 
now.  The  fact  is  that  that  Is  about  all 
that  is  left  when  we  take  away  a  million 
tons,  because  about  700.000  tons  have 
already  been  eroded  by  giving  it  to  do- 
mestic producers,  and  by  other  means. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  pending 
measure  Cuba  would  receive  a  little  more 
than  2.400.000  tons. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Cuban  quota  remain  what  it  is  under 
existing  law.  The  1.500.000  figure  was 
put  In  by  mistake.  I  would  leave  with 
Cuba  everything  except  a  million  tons, 
which  is  allocated  in  the  formula  I 
propose. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Where   would   the 
Senator  get  the  milUon  tons? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    The  Senator  from 

Louisiana  said  that  Cuba  has 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     About  2.400,000  tons 
at  the  most. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    After  what? 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     That   is    Its   quota  > 
under  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  McCarthy,     under  the  biU? 
Mr    ELLENDER.     Yes     The  Senator 
Is  allocating  over  a  million  tons. 
Mr.  McCarthy.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     The  Senator  could 
not  set  aside  as  much  as  1,500.000  tons 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Ilie  language  was 
put  in  by  inadvertence.    My  point  Is  that 
Cuba   would   retain   all   of   Its  present 
quota,  its  legal  quota,  with  the  exception 
of  1  million  tons,  which  would  be  allo- 
cated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  would 
not  have  any  to  allocate  if  he  gave  to  the 
countries  named  in  the  Senate  bill  the 
quotas  he  proposes.  If  added  together 
the  amount  of  the  sugar  that  is  allo- 
cated  

Mr.  McCarthy.     That  figure  should 
not  have  been  put  in.     The  foreign  allo- 
cation is  something  like  3.890,000  tons 
Ml .  ELI£IsnD£R.     Domestic? 
Mr.  McCarthy.     Foreign. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     But  does  that  in- 
clude the  Philippine  allotment? 
Mr.  McCarthy.     Yes. 
Mr.     ELLENDER      If    we    Uke    the 
Philippine    allocation    from    the    entire 
allocation,  plus  the  domestic  allocation, 
there  is  left  2,800.000,  in  round  figures. 
Of    that   amount   Cuba   would   receive, 
under  the  bill,  about  2,450,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  total  foreign 
allotment  is  3.890.000  tons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  includes  al- 
most a  million  tons  for  the  Philippines 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Ycs.  n  we  take 
the  Philippine  allocation  plus  my  pro- 
posed reallocations  and  those  that  are 
in  the  historic  allocations,  It  comes  to 
2.372,000  tons.  If  we  subtract  that  from 
the  3,890.000  tons,  it  leaves  1.500,000  tons 
for  Cuba.  I  said  the  figure  of  1,500,000 
should  not  have  been  made  specifically. 
It  would  be  what  Is  left. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  as  much  as  900,000  tons 
to  distribute  if  Cuba  were  allocated  the 
1.500,000  tons  which  it  is  proposed  to  al- 
locate to  all  other  foreign  producers  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  McCarthy,  a  portion  of  the 
Cuban  tormage  wouW  be  In  the  world 
market  and  it  could  be  returned  to  Cuba 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
would  allocate  on  a  permanent  basis 
practically  all  the  Cuban  quota  with 
the  exception  of  1.500.000  tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Itiat  is  correct: 
about  half  of  It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  all  that 
could  be  allocated  to  Cuba  if  she  should 
return  to  the  fold. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  that  is  correct:  that  is  what  I 
propose  to  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  not  the  same 
objection  fall  upon  this  point  as  upon 
the  House  bill,  namely,  that  Cuba  origi- 
nally had  3,200,000  tons;  the  adminis- 
tration reduced  the  allotment  to  2,500.- 
000  tons:  and  the  House  proposes  to 
reduce  the  allotment  to  1,500,000  tons? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  this  be 
very  diflBcult  for  the  anti-Castro  Demo- 
crats to  agree  to?  Would  it  not  be  very 
hard  to  get  their  support  if  they  knew 
that  upon  coming  back  they  could  have 
only  1.500,000  tons?  The  administra- 
tion bill  would  provide  2.500,000  tons. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
would  give  them  more  incentive  than 
would  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  not  as  much  as 
the  Senate  committee  bill  provides. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  quite  right. 
The  other  point,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  is  that  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  no  premium 
payment  would  be  made  in  any  case,  so 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  their 
coming  back  would,  be  profitable.  The 
incentive  would  be  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  they  might  come  back  at  the  world 
price,  which  does  not  allow  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  always  frank,  honest, 
and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  these 
complicated  factors.  The  Senator  now 
says  that  Cuba  would  get  only  what 
would  be  left.  I  ask  him  if  he  will  check 
his  figures  again  to  see  if  he  has  not 
double -counted  the  Philippines.  If  he 
has  double-coimted  the  Philippines, 
Cuba  could  be  left  "viith  almost  nothing. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  have  his  as- 
sistants check  the  figures. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a 
shrewd,  disarming  man.  Was  not  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Morton  J  well  taken?  Could  it  not 
be  summarized  by  saying  that  if  there 
were  a  50-50  split  now,  even  before  a 
compromise,  it  is  hkely  that  the  com- 
promise at  the  end  would  l>e  75-25? 
Even  a  50-50  split  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  and  I  believe  his  amendment,  even 
as  a  compromise  should  be  rejected. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  suggested,  to  try  first 
to  get  100  percent,  and  then  try  to  stick 
by  it,  rather  than  to  start  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  conferees  enter  the  conference? 
Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  Senate  con- 
ferees wish  to  compromise  something  in 
conference.  I  suggest  that  they  might 
retreat  from  the  Senate  position,  which 
provides  for  the  p^tase-out  of  premium 
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payments  to  the  quota  countries.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  defensible  to  say  that  over 
a  5-year  period  we  would  reduce  the  pay- 
ments to  the  point  where  we  will  buy 
sugar  at  the  world  price.  If  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
House  on  that  point,  we  could  hold  this 
line;  and  there  are  other  areas  in  which 
a  compromise  might  be  mside.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgxI  has 
a  compromise  position  which  he  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  This  might  ap- 
pease the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield?  - 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Ml*.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  by  his  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  proposes  to  divide 
a  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  Cuban  quota 
among  foreign  suppliers? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Yes;    slightly  less 
than  half. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  I  correctly  undei- 
stand  that  the  domestic  producers  would 
not  get  any  of  that  division  of  the  quota? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
does  not  relate  to  domestic  producers, 
because  in  the  bill  we  have  already  ex- 
tended the  share  of  growth  incentive  to 
domestic  producers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true.  That  sat- 
isfied them,  as  I  understand  their  posi- 
tion, because  they  understood  that  all 
the  rest  would  go  on  the  world  market. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  take  a  part 
of  tliis  amount  off  the  world  market  and 
put  it  on  a  real  quota  basis  by  adding 
to  the  quota  of  foreign  suppliers.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  domestic  producers 
would  be  bound  to  feel  that  they  ought 
to  get  some  additional  share  of  the  quota 
division  proposed  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  if  it  is  proposed  to  change 
what  are  considered  the  rules  of  the 
game  by  adopting  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment, when  they  thought  that  if  they 
went  along  with  the  additional  allow- 
ances to  them  under  the  Senate  bill,  the 
rest  of  the  Cuban  quota  would  go  on  the 
world  market.  That  will  no  longer  be 
the  case. 

I  suggest  that  those  of  us  who  come 
from  sugar-producing  States  will  have 
to  do  some  answering  with  regard  to  the 
position  which  will  be  taken  by  our 
domestic  producers.  They  will  ask  "Why 
did  you  not  seek  to  have  a  part  of  the 
quota  division,  which  the  McCarthy 
amendment  proposed,  added  to  the  con- 
cessions already  made  to  the  domestic 
producers?" 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  speaking  after  having  con- 
sulted with  any  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. So  far  as  I  know,  the  domestic 
producers  were  favorable  to  the  program 
I  have  proposed.  They  were  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  a  global  quota  in  the  begin- 
ning. They  were  in  favor  of  a  larger 
allocation  of  the  American  market  to  do- 
mestic producers.  But  so  far  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tonnage  Is  concerned, 
they  did  not  ask  for  quite  so  much  as  the 
Senate  has  given  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  that  because  they 
did  not  want  more,  but  asked  for  what 
they  got  because  they  thought  it  was  all 
the  traffic  would  bear?  . 
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Mr.  McCarthy,  in  part,  I  think  it 
was  because  they  were  in  favor  of  a  bal- 
anced program.  They  could  have  said, 
"We  want  to  produce  all  the  sugar  we 
can  market.  The  potential  is  here."  It 
Is  a  question  of  how  the  subsidy  is  met 
and  how  the  cost  is  explained.  I  think 
we  have  arrived  at  a  reasonable,  bal- 
anced program  as  between  domestic  pro- 
duction and  supply  and  foreign  supply. 

So  far  S£,  I  know,  all  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers were  opposed  to  the  global  quota 
Idea.  They  did  not  want  to  have  the 
Cuban  quota  thrown  into  the  open  mar- 
ket. They  were  in  favor  of  having  it 
allocated.  At  least,  they  should  be  as 
much  opposed  to  the  Senate  committee 
bill  as  to  my  amendment,  because  the 
committee  bill  puts  over  2  million  tons 
of  sugar  in  the  open  market  under  the 
committee  bill,  sis  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 1,500.000  tons  under  my  amend- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me.  so  far  as  their  posi- 
tion is  coiMjemed,  that  to  the  extent  they 
were  opposed  to  global  quotas,  they 
should  be  more  favorable  to  my  amend- 
ment than  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment from  the  domestic  growers,  al- 
though there  was  opposition  when  the 
general  proposal  of  global  quotas  was 
under  discussion  some  months  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  know  of  any  opposition  to  the 
Senate  committee  bill  on  the  part  of 
domestic  producers? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    The  sugar  industry 
generally  favors  national  quotas;  and  to 
that  extent  they  should  be  more  in  favor  . 
of  the  bill  with  my  amerulment  than 
without  it. 

I  do  not  have  a  signed  and  sealed 
document  to  support  that  position,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
position  of  the  entire  domestic  indus- 
trj'. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  am  car- 
rying on  tliis  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  position  of  the  domestic  pro-  "• 
ducers  in  regard  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment: but  I  ask  him  whether  he  thinks 
I  am  correct  in  the  impression  I  have 
formed  regarding  the  position  of  the 
domestic  producers  about  the  Senate 
committee  bill — namely,  that  they  pre- 
fer the  Senate  committee  bill  to  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  such 
a  statement  has  been  made:  and.  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  might  not  be  true. 

However,  I  intend  to  put  in  the  Record 
statements  of  or  testimony  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  sugar  Industry,  the  Hawaiian 
sugar  industry,  and  various  other  sugar 
industries,  all  of  which  agi-ee  that  global 
quotas  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  I  am  in  error  in  my 
impression  that  the  domestic  producers 
were  pleased  with  the  increases  In  alloca- 
tions which  they  would  gain  from  the 
Senate  committee  bill? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  they  will  be 
pleased,  because  even  though  they  may 
feelfthat  would  give  them  a  little  more 
than  they  can  absorb  right  now.  yet  I 
do  not  think  they  will  say  that  publicly. 
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But  I  say  this  in  view  of  the  position 
they  took  earlier.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  some  who  are  supposed  to  be  experts 
in  this  field  Was  that  63  percent  was 
about  all  they  could  absorb  now.  So  to 
give  them  65  percent  would  create  some 
problems,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
some  holdback  until  they  could  get  the 
other  mills  ready.  But  the  original  idea 
w£is  to  give  sufiBcient  acreage  to  permit 
the  addition  of  one  mill  a  year.  So  if 
even  more  is  given,  the  question  will  be 
what  to  do  with  it — whether  to  allocate 
it  to  the  areas  now  producing,  and  give 
the  mills  which  are  operating  there  an 
opportunity  to  expand  their  production; 
or  to  hold  it  back  until  enough  ac- 
cumulates to  make  it  possible  for  a  new 
mill  to  be  built.  * 

So,  for  that  reason,  although  I  think 
that  what  the  Senate  committee  bill 
provides  may  be  too  much,  yet  I  do  not 
think  they  will  say  they  cannot  live 
with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question.  I  merely  wish  to 
have  the  record  perfectly  clear,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sugar  producers  in  my 
State,  because  I  have  heard  from  them 
in  regard  to  the  House-ptissed  bill,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  sought  the 
advantages  the  Senate  committee  bill 
gave  them  by  increasing  their  allot- 
ments. But  I  have  not  heard  from  them 
in  regard  to  the  Senator's  amendment 
because  there  has  not  been  time  to  hear 
from  them  about  it.  So  I  raise  this 
point  because  I  wonder  whether  those  of 
us  who  represent  States  in  which  sugar - 
producing  industries  are  located  might 
be  confronted  with  the  question  of  why 
we  did  not  seek  to  have  some  of  the  ad- 
ditional allotments  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  now  proposes  to  have 
given  to  foreign  suppliers,  given  as  a 
further  increase  of  the  domestic  allot- 
ments. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment 
would  not  give  other  countries  a  larger 
quota  than  they  receive  under  the  terms 
of  the  Senate  committee  bill.  The  point 
is  that  my  amendment  would  give  them 
more  of  a  quota  on  which  premium 
prices  would  be  paid. 

However,  let  me  say  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  finds  that  he  is  in 
trouble  In  his  State  in  connection  with 
this  measure,  let  me  say  that  I  will  be 
In  worse  trouble,  because  there  are  ap- 
proximately 95,000  acres  of  augarbeet 
producing  land  in  my  State;  and  if  my 
amendment  would  cause  them  trouble, 
surely  I  would  have  heaid  from  them 
by  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  position  they 
took  In  opposition  to  global  quotas  was 
taken  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  belief— 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  It 
was — then  I  think  they  will  support  my 
amendment  as  certainly  better  than 
global  quotas.  They  might  prefer  to  have 
all  of  It  allocated,  but  It  is  obvious  that 
that  will  not  happen  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  helping  me  make 
the  legislative  history  on  this  point. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  appreciate  the 
questions  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
asked,  because  I  think  he  has  helped 
clarify  the  point. 


Let  me  say  that  if  there  are  other 
Senators  who  are  concerned  about  the 
beet  sugar  industry  in  their  States  and 
the  situation  of  those  industries  under 
the  provisions  of  my  amendment,  I  hope 
they  will  ask  questions,  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sugar  Act  has  been 
in  effect  since  1934.  and  I  think  the 
Record  shows  that  it  has  worked  re- 
markably well  since  its  inception.  In 
my  opinion,  the  successful  working  of 
the  act  is  attributable  to  a  number  of 
things.  First,  it  was  conceived  on  sound 
principles;  and  the  objectives  were 
stated  clearly ;  and  the  progrsim  was  de- 
signed to  accomplish  them,  insofar  as 
one  can  hope  to  accomplish  them  in  a 
rather  difficult  area  of  the  world — Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

I  know  the  program  has  not  solved  all 
the  problems  in  Latin  America.  After 
all.  the  Sugar  Act  was  not  discovered  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  until  the 
Castro  developments  occurred.  Until 
that  time,  even  though  the  act  had  been 
in  effect  for  about  25  years,  it  had  not 
achieved  prominence.  But  with  the 
emergence  of  Castro,  suddenly  some  dis- 
covered that  the  answer  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America  was  to  be  found 
by  adjusting  the  sugar  quotas.  That 
was  the  answer  reached  by  the  Senate 
last  year. 

This  year  the  answer  is  to  take  away 
all  the  Cuban  quota  and  reassign  it  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  that 
will  solve  the  problems  of  Latin  America. 
In  other  words,  the  idea  is  that  by  using 
the  former  Cuban  quota  to  aid  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  real  progress  in  that 
part  of  the  world  will  be  made. 

HOrt'ever,  I  suggest  that  if  we  pay  at- 
tention to  the  problem  and  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  give  serious  attention 
to  the  allocation  of  quotas  based  upon 
internal  reforms  and  existing  conditions 
in  these  countries,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  we  can  do  some  real  good  by  allo- 
cating the  quotas  and,  particularly,  by 
paying  reasonable  premium  prices  to 
those  countries.  ' 

Certainly  no  one  thinks  that  if  our 
Government  collected  all  this  money 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  government  of 
one  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
all  of  a  sudden  the  money  would  get 
down  to  the  ordinary  people.  The 
record  Uius  far  does  not  show  that  that 
would  happen  and  that  such  a  procedure 
would  b<^  a  better  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is  a 
real  posaiblUty  that  a  praperly  adjusted 
sugar  quota  program  could  bring  about 
Improvement  In  the  conditions  existing 
In  the  Latin  American  countries.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  has  happened  in 
some  countries,  although  the  indications 
are  that  in  some  countries  the  reforms 
have  been  slow  and  inadequate.  How- 
ever, we  find  that  in  other  countries 
there  has  been  great  Improvement  In  the 
way  the  sugar  workers  have  been 
treated;  and  when  that  has  happened, 
I  think  it  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  willing  to  assign  quotas 
and  to  pay  premium  prices. 

However,  if  the  sugar  production  of 
those  countries  had  been  sold  in  the 
world  market,  I  think  the  conditions 
which  then  would  have  developed  in  the 


Latin  American  countries  would  have 
been  worse  than  the  present.  The  fact 
is  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  rather 
slow  progress;  that  is  all  we  can  hope 
for  under  the  circumstances. 

Some  pei'sons  say  that  our  respon- 
sibility in  this  situation  is  only  to  pass 
Judgment  on  history  and  to  say  that  if 
everybody  else  was  like  us,  things  ^ould 
be  much  better.  That  is  like  saying  that 
if  a  man  is  drowning,  one  should  stand 
on  the  shore  and  yell  to  him  to  take  a 
great  big  deep  breath  of  fresh  air. 

However,  this  is  one  way  to  deal  with 
the  existing  problems — in  other  words, 
to  acknowledge  that  the  problems  are 
complicated,  and  that  the  program  has 
certain  defects,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
administered  as  well  as  it  might  have 
been;  but  to  realize  that  at  least  it  is 
better  to  continue  with  it  than  to  throw 
out  the  entire  program,  and  to  realize 
that  the  answer  to  the  existing  difficul- 
ties is  not  to  create  chaos — which  is 
what,  in  effect,  we  would  do  to  the  entire 
sugar  industry  if  we  were  to  throw  2>'2 
to  3  million  tons  of  sugar  into  the  world 
market  and  put  it  up  for  grabs  between 
ourselves  and  the  Commimist  nations. 

So  the  program  is  based  on  sound 
principles,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  rea- 
sonably well  administered,  considering 
all  the  difficulties;  and  I  think  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industry  has  been  com- 
mendable. True,  there  are  some  faults, 
and  there  has  been  some  profiteering 
and  some  exploitation.  However,  taking 
all  together.  I  think  this  sugar  program 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  Government,  together  with  in- 
dustry, cannot  only  work  out  domestic 
problems,  but  also  can  make  some  prog- 
ress in  the  solution  of  international 
problems;  and  I  do  not  think  the  record 
in  connection  with  this  program  is  so 
bad  that  we  should  take  the  drastic  ac- 
tion of  throwing  all  of  this  sugar  into 
the  world  market  and  then  proceeding 
to  buy  the  sugar  we  need  for  whatever 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  it — whether  2 
cents  or  5  cents  or  10  cents,  If  the  price 
were  to  go  to  that. 

The  country -by -country  quotas  with 
price  incentives  have  proved  their  value 
and  their  workability.  I  think,  in  pro- 
tecting the  supplies  to  the  consumers  in 
this  country,  under  all  conditions. 

For  example,  a  brief  reflection  on  what 
happened  to  the  price  and  to  the  sup- 
plies of  sugar  during  World  War  I.  in 
contrast  to  what  happened  in  the  course 
of  World  War  II.  Indicates  that  that  Is 
about  the  best  practical  evidence  we  have 
as  an  argument  for  continuing  this 
program. 

There  ai'e  some  who  say  the  next  war 
will  be  a  short  war,  and  that  we  do  not 
have  to  be  concerned  about  those  sup- 
plies. I  might  note  that  this  same  phi- 
losophy is  not  being  followed  with  re- 
gard to  the  quotas  on  foreign  oil  imports 
into  this  country. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr).  I 
have  just  raised  the  question  of  oil.  and 
I  thought  the  Senator  might  want  to 
respond.  One  of  the  arguments  made 
in  support  of  the  sugar  program  was 
that  we  needed  an  assured  domestic  sup- 
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ply  in  case  of  war.  Some  say  it  is  no 
longer  important  to  have  an  assured  do- 
mestic or  foreign  supply,  and  that  since 
the  next  war  will  be  a  short  war,  we  do 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  it.  This 
is  not  a  sound  argucient.  It  is  not  an 
argument  that  is  ac<epted  with  respect 
to  quotas  of  foreign  c>il  imports  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  can  assure  us  that  if  we  have  an- 
other world  war  it  will  be  a  short  war. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct.  So 
we  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  supply 
of  sugar  within  reach  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  produced  by  countries 
which  are  in  some  way  committed  to  us 
or  are  friendly  to  us,  instead  of  going 
into  the  open  market  to  seek  sugar. 

The  Communist  bloc  controls  two- 
thirds  of  the  sugar  which  goes  into  the 
world  market.  Since  that  is  a  fact,  this 
is  not  a  particularly  good  time  to  em- 
bark upon  a  kind  of  imtested  program 
to  subject  all  of  our  foreign  supplies  that 
we  do  get  from  the  world  market  to  the 
manipulations  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Those  who  are  in  the  oil  industry 
have  had  some  expM?rience  and  famili- 
arity with  the  manner  in  which  oil  sup- 
plies have  been  manipulated  by  the 
Communists.  Perhaps  that  is  a  more  im- 
portant commodity  than  siigar.  but  I 
submit  that  sugar  is  a  very  important 
commodity. 

In  addition  to  all  t:hese  facts,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wise  for  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove what  is  evidently  a  suddenly  con- 
ceived idea  that  the  way  to  progress  is 
to  go  into  the  world  market  and  buy 
sugar  at  whatever  price  we  have  to  pay 
on  the  world  market. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  economies 
of  the  countries  which  have  been  sup- 
plying sugar  to  the  United  States,  and 
those  which  would  supply  a  quota 
granted  to  them  for  a  reasonable  pre- 
mium price  paid  to  them,  would  certainly 
suffer  severely  If  they  were  thrown  Into 
the  world  market  and  called  upon  to 
sell  their  sugar  ir  that  kind  of  un- 
reasonable and  unfair  competition. 

There  is  some  reason  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  sugar  quota  premium. 
If  It  Is  held  back,  would  improve  our 
budget  or  help  our  aalance-of-payments 
situation,  since,  Insofar  as  I  know. 
every  one  of  the  countries  from  which  we 
buy  sugar  and  for  which  we  pay  pre- 
mium prices  today  )s  a  country  in  which 
the  balano«  of  pa,vm«nts  ruiu  against 
us.  In  other  worta,  they  are  buying 
more  from  us  than  they  ai*e  shipping  to 
ua  They  owe  us  money.  These  are 
countrlM  than  huvt  an  ui\fnvorablc 
balance  of  trade  with  the  United  Statas. 
F\)r  every  dollar  ve  spend  there,  thty 
buy  more  than  a  dollar's  worth  from  us, 
Thei-efore,  the  effect  might  be  to  make 
the  balance  of  piij'ments  even  v^-orse 
than  it  Is  now. 

This  balance-of- payments  argument 
is  one  that  can  go  to  infinity,  once  we 
enter  into  It.  Since  some  have  made 
arguments  that  it  would  help  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  [  think,  in  opposition, 
I  could  also  make  a  rash  Judgment.  One 
rash  Judgment  calls  for  another. 
Sweeping  analysis  on  economic  trends 
and  economic  histwy  have  been  made 


here  today.  I  would  like  to  place  a 
question  mark  after  each  of  the  declara- 
tions and  sajr  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  any  good,  would  be  accom- 
plished by  global  quotas  with  respect 
to  payments  and  flow  of  gold. 

The  establishment  of  global  quotas 
would  adversely  affect  domestic  pro- 
ducers, consumers,  and  refiners.  In  my 
opinion,  ttiis  could  very  well  iiappen.  If 
the  Judgment  of  those  in  the  suga;-  in- 
dustry is  to  be  relied  upon,  this  is  their 
opinion.  They  believe  that  to  throw  this 
sugar  supply  upon  the  world  market  and 
seek  it  there  would  be  bad  for  d(Hnestic 
producers,  consumers,  and  refiners.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  the  industry  who  has 
disagreed  with  this  statement.  This  is 
their  position.  We  are  preparing  to  put 
approximately  2  million  tons  in  the 
world  market,  or  to  throw  it  into  what 
is  called  a  global  quota. 

I  should  like  to  take  up  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  by 
those  who  propose  the  global  quota  and 
premium  i-ecapture  program.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  these  are  the  arguments  that 
have  been  mcule : 

First,  that  the  proposed  program  would 
better  insure  adequate  sugar  supplies  for 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  insure  more  adequate  sugar 
supplies  for  the  United  States  than  we 
are  now  getting  under  existing  legisla- 
tion, under  national  quotas.  We  have 
all  the  sugar  we  need.  We  have  tried 
and  trusted  suppliers  who  are  willing  to 
supply  more.  The  reason  is  that  we 
have  been  paying  those  suppliers  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  giving  them  reason- 
able quotas.  This  fact  was  demon- 
strated during  the  war,  when  they  could 
have  gone  into  the  world  market  and  ob- 
tained higher  prices  than  we  had  been 
paying,  but  they  continued  to  supply  us. 
So,  on  the  record,  we  have  adequate 
supplies,  and,  second,  under  difficult  con- 
ditions, with  the  temptation  to  sell  on 
the  world  market,  they  continue  to  sup- 
ply sugar  to  us. 

It  might  be  argued  that  we  are  pay- 
ing too  much.  If  someone  wants  to 
make  a  case  that  the  premium  prices  are 
too  high,  that  they  are  unreasonable, 
that  they  should  be  cut  down,  that  case 
should  be  made:  but  that  case  has  not 
been  made.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  we  should  go  into  the  world 
market  and  buy  sugar  at  whatever  price 
sugar  is  being  sold  for. 

The  second  argument  being  made  Is 
that  U.S.  purchases  in  the  world  mar- 
ket would  stablllae  ai^d  inci'ease  world 
market  prioea.  This  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  Uie  sugar  martcet.  It  might 
bo  possible,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  example,  If  the  United  States  want 
Into  the  world  market  to  buy  3  million 
tons  of  sugar,  to  stabUlae  prices:  but  If 
we  accept,  at  the  very  beginning,  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  sugar 
In  the  world  market  today,  we  would 
have  the  same  condition  we  face  in  this 
countiy  with  respect  to  oveisuppUes  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

In  the  pre-New  Deal  days  an  effort 
was  made  to  establish  a  program  of  buy- 
ing stability  back  Into  the  market.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EiXENonl 
is  familiar  with  that.    The  Government 


was  to  buy  enough  to  stabilire  the  mar- 
ket. The  program  had  to  be  abandoned. 
We  have  experienced  the  same  thing 
under  the  faim  program,  which  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  aie  trying  to  change.  The 
idea  that  if  we  buy  enough,  we  must 
stabilize  prices,  is  correct  If  there  is  a 
limited  supply;  but  when  the  suw>ly  ex- 
ceeds the  expected  demand  and  there  are 
no  organized  sellers,  what  happens?  The 
very  thing  we  have  seen  here;  and  that 
very  thing  will  happen  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  price  will  be  depressed  to  the 
point  where  it  will  not  bring  a  fair  re- 
turn or  a  fair  profit  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  it  to  the  country. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  world 
market.  We  are  up  against  separate  and 
impoverished  suppliers  who  are  in  no 
position  to  try  to  control  the  suwlies 
on  the  market. 

In  the  market  one  will  find  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  which  will  play  with  its 
trade  with  sugar  or  with  any  other  com- 
modity in  any  way  helpful  to  its  pur- 
poses. It  will  seek  to  disturb  a  country 
internally  or  to  disturb  international 
relations.  Despite  this  we  would  say, 
"Fine;  we  will  give  you  2  or  3  million 
more  tons  of  £Ugar  with  which  to 
play  your  game."  This  is  the  pro- 
posal included  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
suggests  that  all  of  the  Cuban  quota  be 
thrown  into  the  market  and  be  put  up 
for  grabs  by  the  Communists  or  by  us 
or  by  anyone  else. 

Under  those  conditions,  there  woiild 
be  an  oversupplied  market,  supplied  by 
poor  people  who  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attempt  to  control  the  release 
of  their  product  on  the  market  The 
situation  would  be  much  like  the  one 
that  existed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
agricultural  depression.  Eight  cents, 
ten  cents,  or  twelve  cents  a  bushel  would 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  production,  but 
would  people  sell  at  those  prices?  Peo- 
ple were  glad  to  sell  at  those  prices. 
There  could  be  a  similar  situation  In 
regard  to  international  trade  with  re- 
spect to  sugar. 

It  has  been  argued  that  with  a  lower 
price  paid  by  the  United  States  in  the 
world  market  the  foreign  countries 
would  tend  to  reduce  world  over- 
production and  particularly  the  over- 
production among  the  U.S.  suppliers. 
This  is  an  old  argument.  We  hear  this 
argument  everj'  time  the  Senate  con- 
siders a  farm  program  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  said,  "If  you  reduce  prices, 
everybody  will  stop  producing."  We 
know  that  this  argument  Is  not  sustained 
In  regard  to  domestic  agrlcuUurr,  There 
Is  no  reason  to  bellevr  that  it  would  be 
sustained  In  retard  to  the  u-orld  sugar 
market,  particularly  since  many  of  the 
producing  areas,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  islands  or  the  countilrs.  or  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  adjust,  will  pro- 
duce sugar.  This  is  the  only  crop  which 
these  countries  are  able  to  produce  or 
know  how  to  produce. 

TTiat  is  another  argument  which  is 
made  which  is  not  sustained  in  theory 
or  on  the  record. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  argument  that  the 
premium  capture  will  help  to  balance 
U.S.  budgets  and  Improve  the  balance - 
of-payments  position.     I  discussed  this 
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earlier.  This  Is  subject,  I  think,  to  some 
very  severe  and  direct  challenges. 

Fifth,  it  is  said  that  the  global  quota 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  Cubans  to  re- 
enter our  market.  I  think  the  fact  that 
we  would  allocate  some  of  the  Cuban 
quota  on  a  4-year  basis  might  be  of  help. 
If  other  countries  get  used  to  having  the 
quota,  they  will  protest  returning  it  to 
Cuba,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in- 
evitable that  we  would  not  return  some 
of  the  quota  to  Cuba  if  political  condi- 
tions in  that  country  should  improve. 

Some  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
Cuban  economy  now,  as  a  result  of  which 
Cuba  might  not  wish  to  produce  3  million 
tons  of  sugar  for  the  American  market. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  through  the 
years  not  to  try  to  bring  about  some  ad- 
justment in  the  economy  of  Cuba,  so  that 
Cuba  would  not  be  so  dependent  on  one 
export  crop. 

Senators  have  talked  about  the  need 
for  keeping  the  quota,  which  would  make 
Cuba  a  one-crop  country  in  the  future. 
At  the  same  time.  Senators  have  talked 
about  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to 
diversify  industry  and  agriculture  in  the 
other  Latin  American  countries,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  one-crop  countries. 
Where  Is  the  consistency  of  those  argu- 
ments? What  is  the  value  of  an  argu- 
ment that  we  shoxild  keep  the  quota, 
which  would  maintain  Cuba  as  a  one- 
crop  country,  while  we  talk  about  the 
fact  that  other  South  American  coun- 
tries should  not  be  dependent  only  upon 
cotton  or  coffee,  or  that  countries  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  tin  alone,  or  whatever 
the  particular  commodity  may  be? 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  seek  a  diver- 
sification of  industry  and  of  agriculture, 
yet  there  are  those  in  the  Senate  who 
are  saying,  "We  must  keep  this  quota 
so  that  Cuba  will  remain  a  sugar-pro- 
ducing country  and  not  much  else." 

We  ought  to  look  at  the  total  picture 
in  this  case.  In  addition,  there  is  some 
talk  about  returning  the  quota  to  Cuba. 
I  raised  a  point  in  this  regard  earlier. 
The  Senate  bill  provides  a  5-year  period. 
After  5  years  there  would  be  no  premium 
payment  to  Cuba.  Unless  Cuba  should 
reform  within  5  years,  there  would  be 
no  premium  payment.  If  Cuba  should 
reform  within  2  years,  Cuba  would  get 
a  premium  payment  somewhat  better 
than  the  world  price,  and  after  4  years 
Cuba  would  get  a  premium  payment  only 
20  percent  above  the  world  price.  After 
5  years  Cuba  would  return  to  a  share  of 
the  world  market,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  has  been  said  that  even 
a  share  of  the  world  market  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  Cuba  at  that  time, 
because  Cuba  can  produce  somewhat 
more  efflciently  than  some  of  the  other 
countries  because  the  transportation 
problem  is  easy  to  solve.  That  may  be 
true,  but  I  suggest  that  if  it  is  hoped  that 
the  thing  which  is  to  bring  Cuba  back 
to  us  is  the  advantage  Cuba  has  because 
of  transportation  costs  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  for  sugar,  with  no 
premium  payment  to  them,  we  are  hang- 
ing our  hopes  on  a  very  thin  thread. 

I  think  the  administration  should 
have  given  us  a  better  argvunent  for 
global  quota3  than  this.    I  refer  not  only 


to  the  administration,  for  others  are 
making  the  same  case. 

Another  argument  which  is  made  is 
that  the  Government  agencies  would  be 
relieved  of  pressures  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  seeking  quotas.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  be  true.  If  we  think 
that  the  Government  agencies  and  the 
Congress  should  be  relieved  from  all  the 
pressures  of  people  who  are  seeking 
quotas,  well  and  good.  If  we  think  that 
the  administration  should  be  relieved 
from  all  the  pressures  from  countries 
which  are  seeking  special  privileges  or 
quotas,  or  a  share  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  money,  to  whom  should  we  turn 
for  the  making  of  such  hard  decisions? 
We  could  say,  "We  cannot  trust  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  them.  We  cannot 
trust  the  Congress  to  make  them.  Per- 
haps we  could  get  some  Wall  Street  firms 
to  take  care  of  the  situation  for  us." 
That  would  mean  getting  businessmen 
into  the  Government.  No  one  would  say 
that  there  is  pressure  on  businessmen, 
when  people  come  looking  for  contracts 
that  would  be  as  free  as  the  air. 

This  is  an  argument  about  Govern- 
ment agencies.  This  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments against  having  the  Congress  al- 
locate quotas.  Some  say  that  Congress 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  pressures, 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  ^  lobbyists  who  descend 
upon  us.  Perhaps  we  should  be.  Per- 
haps the  administration  representatives 
should  be  protected  from  lobbying  pres- 
sures. Perhaps  we  should  not  let  them 
talk  to  anybody.  Perhaps  we  should  all 
go  up  on  the  mountainside  and  stay  for 
3  months,  as  some  primitive  tribes  do,  to 
solve  all  our  problems,  and  then  come 
down  to  say,  "Here  is  the  law." 

That  is  not  the  way  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment such  as  ours  works.  We  are 
subject  to  pressures  all  the  time. 

If  we  wish  to  let  decisions  be  made  by 
the  free  pressures  of  international  mar- 
kets, let  us  apply  that  principle  every- 
where. Let  us  apply  it  to  the  oil  situa- 
tion. Let  us  not  provide  a  protection  for 
85  percent  of  the  market  for  domestic 
oil  production.  Let  us  have  a  world  mar- 
ket in  respect  to  oil. 

There  is  pressure  on  someone  when- 
ever the  question  of  the  allocation  of  oil 
Is  being  considered  by  the  Government. 
I  think  there  is  pressure  on  somebody 
whenever  the  question  of  textile  quotas 
is  under  consideration. 

These  decisions  are  not  made  In  a 
vacuum ;  yet  suddenly,  when  we  consider 
the  problem  of  sugar.  It  is  said.  "We 
cannot  subject  ourselves  to  any  kind  of 
pressure.  Congress  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  these  pressures,  and  members 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  subjected  to  such 
pressures." 

This  may  be  true.  I  think  it  is  a  kind 
of  defeatist  attitude.  I  think  it  shows 
a  lack  of  confidence  both  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  administration. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
suggested,  with  respect  to  my  previous 
amendment,  that  I  showed  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  at  least  one  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  suggest  that  if  the  Congress 
should  refuse  to  face  up  to  making  these 
decisions  It  would  show  a  lack  of  con- 


fidence both  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

I  am  not  willing  for  the  Congress  to 
go  all  the  way  in  either  cetse.  I  am  pro- 
posing a  real  compromise.  I  am  accept- 
ing as  a  basis  for  my  amendment  the 
quotas  which  the  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  be  proper  last  year. 

I  assume  that  the  administrative 
branch  was  relatively  free  from  pressure. 
I  am  suggesting  only  that  Congress  have 
the  boldness  or  confidence  to  accept 
quotas  which  were  arrived  at  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  and 
to  moderate  them  somewhat,  to  show  our 
lack  of  complete  confidence  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  also  in  ourselves.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  more  of  a  compromise 
than  we  are  really  called  U];x)n  to  make. 
I  suggest  that  we  say,  in  addition,  "We 
will  let  the  free  market  for  sugar  take 
care  of  a  part  of  the  problem." 

Everyone  should  be  happy  with  that 
proposal.  It  shows  some  confidence  In 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration. It  shows  some  confidence 
in  the  Congress.  It  shows  some  confi- 
dence in  the  world  market.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  man  has  an  opportunity  to 
support  a  program  which  spreads  con- 
fidence around  as  broadly,  as  freely,  and 
as  properly  as  I  think  my  amendment 
spreads  it  around. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  premium 
capture  would  enable  us  to  extend  aid 
more  effectively  to  those  who  need  it, 
thus  producing  a  better  distribution  of 
sugar  dollars.  This  may  be  true.  The 
allocation  of  quotas  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  bill  which  it  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, with  respect  to  historic  quotas, 
could  have  been  better.  An  allocation 
of  the  Cuban  quota  might  be  better  ar- 
rived at  than  that  which  I  would  pro- 
vide in  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, if  we  were  to  draw  back  the  whole 
program  or  to  take  back  half  of  it  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  State  Department, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  AID,  that 
the  sugar  dollar  would  be  better  used  or 
would  reach  more  of  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple than  would  be  done  if  the  adminis- 
tration had  come  to  the  Congress  with 
realistic  and  solid  proposals  for  reallo- 
cation of  the  sugar  quotas  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis  with  a  provision  for 
premium  payments.    This  is  my  opinion. 

I  offer  this  compromise  or  halfway 
measure,  if  one  wishes  to  call  it  that,  be- 
cause I  believe  less  harm  would  be  done 
under  it  than  would  be  done  if  we  should 
throw  the  quotas  into  the  global  market. 

The  way  would  be  left  open  to  deter- 
mine reasonable  country-by-country 
quotas.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  might  make  a  real  study  of 
the  sugar  industry  on  a  counti*y-by-coun- 
try  basis  and  come  back  to  us.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  have  served  notice  on  the 
coimtries  involved  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned over  their  failure  to  use  the  sugar 
program  to  improve  the  living  condi- 
tions of  their  people.  By  accepting  the 
measure  as  a  halfway  projxjsal — a  com- 
promise measure — we  will  certainly  have 
served  notice  on  them  that  we  will  give 
them  time  to  make  some  adjustments. 
We  will  give  the  administration  time  to 
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bring  to  Congress  some  solid  proposals 
for  consideration  next  year,  and  we  shall 
not  demoralize  the  sugar  market  as  most 
of  the  people  in  tlie  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry believe  global  quotas  would  de- 
moralize that  market. 

I  think  those  ai-e  sound  and  reason- 
able arguments.  I  think  they  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  as  they 
might  have  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  Finance  Committee  had  I  been  given 
time  or  the  opportanlty  to  present  them 
in  that  committee.  I  hope  that  Sena- 
tors who  in  times  ])aat  have  reversed  the 
Finance  Commlttei;  will  not  feel  that  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  expose  the  full  virtue 
of  the  amendment  in  that  committee  is 
any  reason  for  not  acknowledging  its 
virtue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  final  argtiment  that  is  made 
against  the  global  proposal  is  its  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  domestic  Industry. 
The  opinion  of  those  in  the  domestic 
industry  as  stated  to  the  committee  Is 
that  global  quotas  could  result  in  serious 
injury  to  the  domestic  industry.  I  know 
of  no  better  witnesses  to  call  on  that 
point  than  the  representatives  of  the 
industry  itself.  We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  such  witnesses  testifying  on  the 
question  of  the  ta.xaUon  of  corporations 
doing  business  o\er3eas.  Some  people 
say,  "You  cannot  get  better  testimony 
than  that  of  men  who  are  engaged  In 
overseas  business." 

We  have  a  Sugar  Act.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  men  who  are  engaged  In 
the  sugar  business.  All  of  those  wit- 
nesses— cane  and  beet  growers,  proces- 
sors and  refiners — ^have  said.  "This 
would  be  demoralizing.  This  is  bad  for 
domestic  industry."  Yet  I  suppose  the 
testimony  of  those  witnesses  is  to  be  cast 
aside  as  Incompetent. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish 
me  to  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  when  he  is  through. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  may  be  some 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  sugar  quota  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  matter  of 
great  international  importance,  whatever 
may  be  the  procedure  that  is  used  in 
terms  of  the  purchase  of  sugar  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  What  does  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  include  for  the  Dominican 
quota  under  the  formula  which  he  has 
developed? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public has  a  historic  quota  of  111,000 
tons.  In  the  committee  bill  it  IS^  sug- 
gested that  the  111,000-ton  allotment  be 
continued.  That  is  called  a  historic 
quota.  It  goes  back  before  1961.  Last 
year  when  the  Cuban  quota  was  reallo- 
cated, the  Dominican  Republic  was  g<ven 
222.000  tons  additional.  My  amendment 
would  give  them  not  222,000  tons,  but 
75,000  tons.  My  amendment  provides 
that  any  country  that  supplied  us  with 
more  than  300.000  tons,  to  make  up  the 
deficit  resulting  from  om-  closing  off  the 
Cuban  supply,  be  given  100,000  tons.    Any 


coimtry  supplying  us  with  a  somewhat 
shorter  quantity  than  that,  down  to 
150,000  tMis,  would  be  given  75,000  tons. 
So  my  amendmefnt  would  result  In  the 
Etominican  Republic  receiving  75.000 
tons.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  that 
have  been  used  here,  the  subsidy  would 
involve  about  $50  a  ton. 

The  Senator  can  see  that  three-fourths 
of  $50  million  would  be  involved  by  way 
of  increased  payments  to  the  Dominican 
sugar  producers.  All  or  much  of  that 
quantity,  we  assume,  would  filter  down 
to  the  workers  and  everyone  else  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  amount  provided  in  the  House 
bill?    I  do  not  have  a  copy  before  me. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  quota  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  shall  be  raised  to  200.000  tons, 
and  that  it  be  given  a  reallocation  from 
Cuba  of  150,000  tons,  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  quota  of  350.000  tons. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  receive  roughly  half  of 
that  amount.  The  House  has  proposed 
a  total  allocation  of  350.000  tons  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  My  amendment 
would  propose  111,000  plus  75,000  or 
about  186,000  tons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  the  amount 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  were  larger. 
Later  In  the  debate  I  Intend  to  have 
something  to  say  about  the  sugar  quota 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  areas 
of  the  Latin  American  region,  and  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in  what 
we  do  about  it.  Sugar  is  an  important 
commodity  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  we  should  be  generous  in  our  pur- 
chases in  order  to  help  strengthen  the 
economy. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  another 
question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  countries  which  during  the  past  few 
years  have  lived  imder  the  so-called 
quota  system — under  the  so-called  his- 
toric quota  in  particular,  and  some  under 
recent  allocations — have  given  their 
workers  substantial  Increases  in  terms  of 
social  benefits  and  wages?  I  refer  to 
Mexico,  Peru.  Costa  Rica,  and  some 
other  countries. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  people  from 
those  countries  who  have  spoken  before 
our  committee  indicated  that  what  the 
Senator  said  is  correct.  We  asked  al- 
most every  witness  who  appeared  what 
was  being  done  in  his  own  country.  Al- 
most everyone  said  there  had  been  some 
Improvement.  But,  as  I  recall,  the  three 
countries  named  by  the  Senator  were 
among  those  that  reported  marked  Im- 
provement in  wages,  welfare,  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  sugar  workers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  an  observation? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
the  argimient  against  the  so-called  coun- 
try quota  system,  it  is  that  the  benefits 
do  not  accrue  or  fiow  to  the  workers  and 
to  the  local  governments  in  terms  of 
social  improvement. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     That  is  one  of  the 
arguments  that  is  made. 
\ 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
however,  that  if  an  overall  global  system 
were  adopted,  the  moneys  that  would  be 
collected  under  that  system  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  the  Department  of  State 
has  said  it  would  utilize  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  would  be  paid  back  to  the 
very  same  governments  that  have  juris- 
diction over  the  same  plantations  or  su- 
gar facilities  in  those  countries?  In 
other  words,  we  would  be  dealing  with 
exactly  the  same  social  and  political 
structure. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  unless  it  were 
to  be  taken  from  one  and  paid  to  an- 
other. 

I  think  that  would  be  rather  unset- 
tling in  Latin  America.  It  might  be  said, 
"We  bought  world  sugar  from  this  coun- 
try. We  recaptured  some  money  from  it. 
We  turned  around  and  paid  it  over  here." 
Assuming  that  the  administration  could 
get  authority  to  make  that  kind  of  trans- 
fer— it  does  not  now  possess  such  au- 
thority. There  is  an  assumption  that 
the  sugar  money  can  be  collected  and 
somehow  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
see  fit. 

The  other  question  that  the  Senator 
raised  is  unanswered.  That  was  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  coimtry  can 
get  the  money  to  the  people  who  need  it 
and  to  the  places  at  which  it  is  needed 
any  more  effectively. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand 
my  colleague,  the  point  he  is  attempting 
to  make,  without  going  into  the  exact 
provisions  of  all  the  aiithmetic  in  the 
formula,  is  that  the  global  quota  system 
is  an  untested  proposal.  It  is  a  calcu- 
lation alleged  to  work  better  than  the 
country  quota  system,  but  without  ade- 
quate proof  that  the  global  quota  system 
has  any  greater  virtue  to  it  than  the 
system  we  now  have. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  sugar 
bill  as  it  relates  to  domestic  production. 
I  am  also  worried  lest  we  enact  a  bill 
that  contains  provisions  which  are  un- ' 
acceptable  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  thereby  be  forced  to  return  to  the 
extension  of  the  present  law. 

Mark  my  words,  if  we  have  another 
1-year  extension,  there  will  be  more 
acres  planted  into  beet  sugar,  which  in 
turn  vrtll  mean  more  refineries,  which  in 
turn  will  mean  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  support  what 
has  already  been  planted  in  terms  of 
domestic  production.  This  will  result 
in  the  entire  sugar  program  becoming 
evermore  complicated  insofar  as  inter- 
national relations  are  concerned. 

I  have  taken  a  rather  dim  view  of  the 
original  proposal  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Eisklng  for  the  global  quota.  I  have 
supported  the  Sugar  Act  on  the  basis  of 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  old  Cuban  quota 
to  be  allocated  on  a  global  quota  basis: 
also,  that  the  historic  quota  for  coun- 
tries as  weU  as  some  of  last  year's  alloca- 
tions such  as  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
should  be  included  In  the  bill.  I  believe 
It  is  a  fair  and  rational  approach. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  might  say,  In 
response  to  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league, that  when  the  Cuban  quota  was 
made  available  to  us  it  presented  us  with 
a  great  opportunity  to  set  up  quotas 
which  refiected  the  fact  that  we  ex- 
pected countries  to  make  improvements. 
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and  that  we  would  set  up  temporary 
ijuotas  with  the  understanding  that,  un- 
less improvements  were  made,  the 
quotas  would  be  withdrawn.  I  believe 
this  was  generally  taken  into  account  in 
the  assignment  of  quotas  last  year.  To 
the  extent  that  such  quotas  were  con- 
sidered, this  is  the  base  upon  which  I  am 
proposing  the  4-year  extension,  a  limited 
extension,  of  these  allocations.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  we  should  go 
all  the  way  and  throw  this  sugar  into  the 
open  market,  a  market  in  which  there 
are  forced  sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  one  more  question?  I  notice  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  provides : 

(B)  Any  nation  which  did  not  have  a  his- 
toric quota  shall  also  be  assigned  a  quota 
based  on  the  share  it  supplied  under  the 
reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota,  In  1961-1962, 
M  follows. 

Does  the  amendment  apply  to  all  the 
countiies  that  were  allocated  a  portion 
cif  the  Cuban  quota,  countries  which  pre- 
viously did  not  have  historic  quotas  but 
which  were  included  under  an  allocation 
of  the  Cuban  quota  for  the  calendar  year 
1961-62? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senate  bill 
pi'ovides  for  a  continuance  of  the  historic 
quotas.  I  do  not  disturb  that  provision. 
Countries  that  did  not  have  a  quota  be- 
fore 1961-62,  but  which  were  given  a 
share  of  the  Cuban  quota,  will  receive 
an  allocation  according  to  my  formula. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  that  I  notice  that  the 
table  from  which  the  Senator  was  quot- 
ing shows  that  the  figures  are  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  1961.  I  wonder  whether  the 
amendment  applies  also  with  respect  to  a 
table  which  might  be  based  on  1962.  I 
understand  there  are  certain  other  coun- 
tries included  in  1962  which  were  not 
included  in  the  allocation  of  1961. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  intention  was 
to  use  the  1961  base. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
provides  "1961-1962. " 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  runs  through 
June  1962. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
setting  it  up  through  June  30,  1962.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.   McCarthy.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  record  on  this 
proposed  legislation  should  be  a  full  rec- 
ord, and  I  intend  to  try  to  make  that 
record  in  terms  of  the  history  of  the 
act,  and  some  of  the  significant  aspects 
of  the  legislation  which  is  being  con- 
sidered, and  the  consequences  of  it. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know.  I 
indicated  my  willingness  to  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  tonight  and 
to  vote  on  it  some  time  tomorrow.  I 
have  really  made  only  a  beginning  as  of 
now.  There  has  been  more  interest  in- 
dicated in  the  amendment  as  Senators 
have  come  to  look  at  it.  and  more  inter- 
est in  the  program  as  we  have  discussed 
it.  I  believe  it  will  be  another  hour  and 
a  half  before  I  can  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McCarthy,  others  Senators 
may  wish  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 
I  3rield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  continue  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  will  recall  that  the 
leadership  tried  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  and 
some  of  his  colleagues.  At  that  time  the 
Senator  told  me  that  he  could  finish  his 
argument  in  a  half  hour  and  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment  at 
a  time  certain  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know 
what  more  the  leadership  can  do  to 
reach  an  accommodation  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  a  certain  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  now  a  quarter  to  10.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  broken  their  engage- 
ments. If  we  must  do  so,  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  remain  longer.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Senator  will  con- 
tinue with  his  argument  in  behalf  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  while  the  sugar 
market  hats  some  unusual  character- 
istics, I  believe  it  can  be.  said  that  the 
world  market  is  not  a  representative 
market. 

In  1960  to  1961  world  sugar  production 
of  appro.ximately  60  million  tons  ex- 
ceeded consumption  by  approximately 
6  million  tons,  an  excess  production  of 
about  6  million  tons,  or  10  percent.  We 
know  what  happens  in  a  domestic  mar- 
ket when  uncontrolled,  unregulated  sup- 
pliers are  producing  10  percent  more 
than  the  market  demands. 

In  1961  to  1962  with  some  acreage 
cutbacks  and  less  favorable  weather 
conditions,  it  is  expected  that  produc- 
tion will  be  brought  more  nearly  in  line 
with  consumption. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  world  produc- 
tion is  marketed  under  special  arrange- 
ments either  within  a  particular  coun- 
try itself  or  among  a  group  of  countries. 
Only  10  percent,  or  6  to  7  million  tons, 
is  uncommitted  and  sold  in  the  world 
market,  whereas  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  sugar  produced  is  at  the  present 
time  being  sold  in  a  protected  market. 
To  talk  about  our  insisting  that  the  2 
or  3  million  tons  we  are  concerned  about 
be  purchased  in  the  open  market  is  to 
say  that  we  intend  to  seek  to  purchase 
between  25  and  50  percent  of  all  the 
sugar  In  the  free  world  market. 

Current  prices  for  sugar  in  the  so- 
called  world  market  do  not  reflect  either 
reasonable  values  or  production  costs  for 
such  sugar. 

From  1948  through  1958,  prices  of 
world  sugar  averaged  4.11  cents  a  pound. 
If  1951,  a  Korea  year,  and  1957,  the  Suez 
year,  are  omitted,  this  average  price 
would  be  3.82  cents  a  pound.  These 
prices  reflected  fairly  accurately  produc- 
tion costs  in  the  areas  selling  sugar  in 
world  markets. 

Even  so,  most  world  market  sellers 
received  average  prices  for  all  of  their 
sugar  which  were  above  world  market 
quotations.  This  was  because  of  higher 
prices  at  which  sugar  sold  either  for 
consumption  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion or  in  preferential  markets  where 
conditions  were  more  favorable  than 
those  in  the  world  market.  For  example, 
during   the   period   1948   through    1958 


Cuba  sold  approximately  one -third  of 
the  sugar  output  at  an  average  world 
price  of  4.11  cents  a  pound  and  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  her  output  in  the 
United  States  at  an  average  price  of  5.14 
cents  a  pound,  both  f.o.b.,  Cuban  basis. 

The  reasonableness  of  sugar  prices  and 
the  extent  of  their  balance  with  produc- 
tion costs  from  1948  through  1958  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  world  sugar  production  ap- 
proximately in  line  with  the  increase  in 
world  consumption.  Since  this  period, 
production  costs  have  increased  due  to 
a  number  of  factors,  the  principal  of 
which  are  higher  wage  rates  and  higher 
prices  for  materials  and  supplies.  With 
this  increase  in  production  costs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  drastic  decline  in 
world  sugar  prices  on  the  other  hand, 
current  quotations  are  far  below  costs 
in  most  of  the  countries  which  sell  part 
of  their  sugar  in  the  world  market. 

A  question  which  I  think  needs  to  be 
raised  is  whether  or  not.  accepting  this 
to  be  a  fact,  we  wish  to  encourage  and 
add  our  :nipport  to  participation  in  the 
world  market,  in  which,  sugar  is  being 
sold  at  less  than  production  costs. 

Consequently,  if  these  countries  are 
forced,  by  global  quotas,  to  sell  all  of 
their  siigar  at  such  prices,  their  sugar 
industries  will  be  bankrupt  and  their 
economies  seriously  imperiled. 

When  Castro  came  into  power  in  1959 
pe<^le  who  formerly  had  charge  of  mar- 
keting Cuban  sugar  were  replaced  by 
members  of  the  Castro  group.  The  com- 
bination of  lack  of  experience  in  mar- 
keting sugar  and  the  pressure  for  cash 
in  Cuba  depressed  the  1959  world  price 
to  2.97  cents  a  pound.  After  the  United 
States  cut  off  the  purchase  of  sugar  from 
Cuba,  that  coimtry  turned  to  Commu- 
nist countries  for  the  sale  of  this  product. 

Cuban  sugar  currently  is  being  sold, 
largely  to  Russia  and  Red  China,  at  a 
price  of  4  cents  a  pound,  f  ji.s.  Cuban 
port  of  shipment.  Although  this  in  part 
is  a  bai'ter  price,  it  is  the  price  of  record 
of  Communist  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  less  than  that.  Part 
of  this  sugar  has  been  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  replace  beet  sugar  Russia 
formerly  obtained  from  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  and  part  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  has  been  reexported.  The  re- 
exported Cuban  sugar  and  the  sale  of 
displaced  Eastern  European  beet  sugar, 
whether  by  design  or  by  pressure  for 
markets,  has  reduced  the  world  price  to 
a  recent  low  of  2.05  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Communist  countries 
are  now  in  control  of  world  sugar  mar- 
kets and  by  shifting  their  marketing 
practices  can  rim  world  sugar  prices  up 
or  down  at  win.  Latest  International 
Sugar  Council  figures  show  that  In  1960 
Communist  coxmtries.  including  Cuba, 
produced  19.1  million  tons  of  sugar.  In 
the  same  year,  these  countries  consumed 
12.7  million  tons  leaving  them>a  surplus 
of  6.4  million  tons  for  sale  on  world 
markets. 

Free  world  countries  produced  38  9 
million  tons,  but  consumed  40.7  million 
tons,  leaving  a  net  deficit  of  1.8  million 
tons.  A  surplus  of  6.4  million  tons  in 
Commimist  hands,  in  contrast  to  a  net 
free  world  deficit  of  1.8  million  tons. 
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illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  Com- 
munist bloc  can  dominate  the  world 
market. 

The  domestic  industry  believes  U.S. 
sugar  supplies  from  foreign  sources 
would  be  seriously  Jeopardized  by  a  glo- 
bal quota-premium  capture  program, 
and  that  the  present  system  of  coimtry 
by  country  quotas  with  premium  incen- 
tives is  essential  to  provide  adequate 
supplies. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.  I 
see  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion 
or  to  question  whether  it  is  correct,  since 
no  one  else  has  come  forth  who  is  more 
authoritative  or  is  better  qualified  on 
the  record  to  pass  Judgment  on  this 
question. 

By  changing  to  a  global  quota  we 
would  be  subjecting  the  foreign  portion 
of  our  sugar  supply  to  the  whims  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  We  saw  during  the 
first  40  days  of  1963  how  Communist 
sugar  market  manipulation  drove  world 
sugar  prices  down  38  points  and  then 
by  a  change  of  tactics  caused  a  30-point 
rebound. 

Under  global  quotas,  the  Communists 
could  turn  our  sugar  supplies  on  or  off 
at  will.  By  manipulating  supplies,  they 
could  easily  drive  the  world  price  above 
any  reasonable  U.S.  price  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  consumers  would  either  pay 
a  great  deal  more  for  their  sugar  or  be 
rationed  in  peacetime.  Without  quotas, 
our  present  foreign  suppliers  could  not 
be  expected  to  sell  to  us  at  a  price  lower 
than  they  could  obtain  on  the  world 
market. 

If  the  Communists  should  ad(H)t  a 
policy  of  low  world  sugar  prices,  the 
foreign  countries  presently  supplying 
sugar  to  the  U.S.  market  would  have 
to  rely  on  prices  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  far  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Sugar  production  in  these  free 
world  countries  would  be  certain  to  drop 
drastically  and  the  United  States  would 
be  left  to  depend  directly  on  Communist 
supplies  for  much  of  her  sugar.  The 
Communists  could  then  charge  us  any 
price  they  desired. 

The  only  incentive  which  present  for- 
eign suppliers  would  have  for  the  sale 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  would  be 
the  need  for  dollar  exchange.  E^^en  so, 
differentials  between  prices  the  Commu- 
nists are  quoted  as  paying  Cuba  for  sugar 
and  the  current  world  sugar  prices  could 
prove  so  tempting  as  to  close  out  these 
sources  of  sugar  to  us  except  through 
Communist  hands.     1 1 

Country-by-countrr  quotas,  coupled 
with  the  reasonable  and  more  stable 
US.  price  as  an  incentive,  Insulate  UJS. 
foreign  sugar  supplies  from  the  world 
market  and  hence  from  potential  manip- 
ulation by  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
higher  U.S.  price  provides  the  incentive 
for  countries  holding  quotas  to  fill  them. 
Furthermore,  quotas  permit  them  to  plan 
production  to  meet  our  requirements. 
Even  if  they  do  not  meet  our  require- 
ments, if  they  have  a  will  to  do  something 
about  lifting  the  working  conditions  un- 
der quotas,  if  we  give  them  a  4-year 
quota,  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  some 
plans  in  that  area  also. 

The  adoption  of  the  global  quota- 
Premium  capture  approach  on  the  other 


hand,  would  be  handing  to  the  Russians 
a  major  instrument  for  political  and  eco- 
nomic warfare.  The  Russians  have  ma- 
nipulated the  tin  market,  the  oil  market, 
Southeast  Asian  textiles — or  so  we  were 
told  when  a  quota  for  textiles  was  rec- 
ommended— and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  there  is  Russian  manipulation  in 
the  aluminum  market,  also.  By  chang- 
ing to  a  global  quota  system  at  this  time 
we  will  be  giving  the  Communists  an  op- 
portimlty  to  interfere  with  our  sugar 
supplies. 

But  at  least  we  have  time  to  keep  the 
door  halfway  closed,  to  keep  at  least  one 
hand  and  one  eye  on  the  door  of  this 
program,  by  having  a  halfway  arrange- 
ment such  as  that  which  is  incorporated 
in  my  amendment. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  Communist 
manipulation,  the  world  market  has  in 
the  past  been  more  sensitive  to  interna- 
tional developments.  For  example,  at 
the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956-57  the 
high  and  low  of  the  world  market  price 
ranged  from  3.22  to  6.85  cents  per  pound, 
•  a  spread  of  3.63  cents — over  100  per- 
cent— while  the  U.S.  market  went  from 
a  low  of  5.83  to  a  high  of  6.60  cents,  a 
spread  of  only  0.77  cents  per  pound — less 
than  14  percent.  Without  the  influence 
of  any  particular  international  incident 
a  fluctuation  in  the  world  price  of  10  per- 
cent in  1  day  is  not  uncommon  whereas, 
the  range  of  U.S.  prices  over  an  entire 
year  has  in  recent  years  been  well  with- 
in 10  percent. 

So  this  program  has  had  a  stabilizing 
effect  upon  the  domestic  market,  and 
has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  interna- 
tional market.  Daily  adjustments  in 
the  amount  of  premium  captured  would, 
I  say,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  ability 
of  the  present  administrators,  be  an  ex- 
tremely diflBcult  thing  to  do.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  manner  in  which  this 
global  capture  would  take  place  still  re- 
mains something  of  a  mystery.  I  think 
we  have  merely  approved  of  something 
which  is  simply  te^inology  in  this 
act — something  called  "global  capture." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCAR-fHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  there  should  be  a 
recapture  of  funds  by  reason  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  premium  program,  what  as- 
surance would  there  be,  imder  the  bill, 
that  these  benefits  could  be  used,  let  us 
say,  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Latin- America? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  know  of  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  would  give  the  ad- 
ministration authority  to  use  this  money 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  but 
the  administration  could  say.  "Here  is 
money  we  have  captured" — it  is  really  a 
kind  of  duty  or  payment  for  admitting 
their  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  so 
I  assume  it  would  be  impounded,  al- 
though at  the  present  time  any  surplus 
arising  from  the  Sugar  Act  goes  into  the 
general  revenue 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  it  went  into  the  gen- 
eral revenue,  would  it  have  to  be  appro^ 
priated  by  Congress,  in  order  to  be  used 
for  the  AUituice  for  Progress? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes:  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  would  simply  be  revenue 
which  would  go  imder  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasury.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
argued  that  since  it  came  to  us  from 
Latin  American  coimtries  from  whom 
we  bought  sugar  at  depressed  prices,  we 
would  have  a  kind  of  moral  obligation 
to  return  it  to  them  under  some  other 
program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  will  agree  that  the 
United  States  has  based  its  policy  for 
economic  advancement  and  political 
advancement  in  Latin  America  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  to  say,  in  connection  with  his 
amendment,  that  he  felt  that  if  the  quo- 
tas were  not  specified,  there  would  be 
such  a  deterioration  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try in  some  of  these  countries  that,  in 
fact,  it  would  cancel  or  nullify  part  of 
the  progress  and  sidvancement  which  we 
hope  to  have  made  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

^  Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 
*  Mr.  COOPER  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  State  Department  is  satis- 
fied with  what  may  be  called  the  historic 
quota  or  allotment  to  X  coimtry  in  Latin 
America,  why  would  the  Senator  argue 
that  a  policy  of  Congress  of  adding  to  it 
the  additional  quotas  formerly  specified 
in  the  Senator's  amendment  would  lead 
to  deterioration  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
certain  of  the  Latin  American  countries? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Principally  because 
the  so-called  historic  quotas  involve  very 
limited  amounts  in  some  few  countries; 
and  I  think  the  extension  to  approxi- 
mately 8  or  10  more  of  a  share  of  what 
was  distributed  when  the  Cuban  quota 
was  reassigned — which  meant  that  many 
of  them  had  quotas  amounting  to  4,000 
or  5,000  tons,  which  was  very  little- 
would  do  little  good.  Yet  in  reallocating 
the  Cuban  sugar,  those  were  increased. 
However,  the  proposition  now  is  to  take 
away  all  the  allocation  of  Cuban  sugar 
made  to  those  countries  imder  the  al- 
locations made  last  year.  But  I  think 
the  indications  are  that  they  have  made 
improvements;  and  so  far  as  some  of  the 
others  are  concerned,  we  have  not  really 
given  them  a  chance. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Certainly  the  intent 
is  to  bring  about  improvements  in  Latin 
America.  Does  the  Senator  say  that  if 
those  countries  were  required  to  sell 
their  sugar  in  the  world  market,  that 
would  lead  to  deterioration  or  collapse 
of  the  sugar  industries  in  those  coun- 
tries and  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  progress  to  be  achieved  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  sugar  industry — that  it  would 
have  an  extremely  harmful  effect  on  the 
economy  in  all  those  countries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  he  believes  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  premium  price  program.  Why  does 
he  think  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 
premium  paid  to  these  countries? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  industry  witnesses  who 
testified  said  that  present  world  sugar 
prices  are  below  the  cost  of  production — 
that  Is  the  first  point;  and  they  really 
raised  the  question  of  our  obligation 
to  pay  those  from  whom  we  buy  a  fair 
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price.  I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  said  we  are  giving 
them  more  than  they  deserve.  But  that 
is  not  necessarily  true.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  paying  more  than  we  would  have 
to  pay  them,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
world  market;  but  that  is  different  from 
giving  them  more  than  they  deserve.  In 
my  opinion,  these  prices  are  not  unrea- 
sonable. Perhaps  they  should  be  cut 
back  a  little.  If  the  administration  had 
said,  "Let  us  cut  it  back  $25  a  ton,"  we 
could  reply,  "Well,  let  us  consider  that 
and,  in  that  connection,  consider  the 
testimony."  But  they  did  not  say  that. 
They  said,  "We  will  recapture  it  and  put 
it  into  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and 
then  everybody  will  be  happy." 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  that  most 
of  what  I  have  learned  about  the  bill, 
I  have  learned  here  tonight,  from,  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  from  the  speeches  given  by  other 
Senators. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  State  De- 
partment representatives  or  those  of 
other  departments  who  testified  before 
the  committee  discussed  the  question  of 
whether  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  have  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economies  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. On  the  one  hand,  our  Government 
is  saying  that  it  is  essential  that  we  help 
them — and  I  see  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  standing 
here,  and  I  know  he  is  also  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  So  I 
wonder  whether  there  was  any  discus- 
sion of  that  question. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  Government, 
particularly  under  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy,  has  been  saying — 
and  I  agree — that  we  must  do  more  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  friendly 
countries  in  Latin  America.  Was  there 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  bill  would 
cancel  any  part  of  that  program — which 
we  claim  is  our  broad  program  for  polit- 
ical and  economic  freedom  in  Latin 
America?  Would  it  have  any  effect  at 
all  upon  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Many  of  those  who 
testified — of  course  most  of  them  were 
American  citizens  who  were  spokesmen 
for  these  other  countries — testified  that 
they  thought  it  would  have  serious  ef- 
fects, and  that  in  cases  in  which  good 
progress  was  being  made  and  good  re- 
lationships were  being  established,  this 
would  have  a  harmful  effect.  Certainly 
that  was  the  nature  of  their  testimony. 

None  of  them  said  that  putting  this 
sxigar  Into  the  global  area  would  im- 
prove conditions  or  help  internal  condi- 
tions In  any  Latin  American  country. 
In  fact,  there  was  much  testimony  to 
the  contrary. 

The  administration's  answer  is  to 
come  back  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. That  is  aU  right,  if  it  can  be  done. 
But  In  my  opinion  we  have  missed  a 
great  chance  to  reallocate  Cuban  sugar, 
on  a  tentative  basis,  to  various  coimtries 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  helpful  to  them, 
even  Uiough  It  be  on  a  temporary  basis, 
and  even  though  we  reserve  the  right  to 
return  it  to  Cuba. 

So  there  is  nothing  permanent.  In  a 
fundamental  sense,  about  what  I  am 
proposing. 


It  Is  a  4-year  operation.  I  for  one — 
and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of  every- 
body who  asked  for  quotas — understood 
that  anything  we  did  would  be  no  more 
permanent  than  the  terms  of  the  act; 
that  we  could  back  off  and  take  care  of 
the  problems.  This  is  as  much  as  I  seek 
to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  Has  any  business  been  transacted 
since  the  previous  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  quonmi  call  is  in  order,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  rollcall  be  dis- 
f>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
earlier  discussions  with  the  majority 
leader,  I  indicated  that  I  thought  I 
would  take  about  an  hour  on  this  meas- 
ure, which  is  approximately  the  time  I 
have  taken,  apart  from  resp>onding  to 
questions  from  other  Members.  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  who  are  present  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  which  I  have 
made:  and  that  Senators  who  are  not 
present  will  not  be  moved  by  anything 
I  have  said  tonight.  They  may  be  moved 
at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  my  case. 
I  have  little  confidence  in  the  degree  of 
help  it  will  be  to  our  conferees  in  going 
to  conference  without  our  having  taken 
the  step  which  I  have  recommended 
somewhere  along  the  way;  but  I  see  little 
point  in  pursuing  this  argiunent. 

I  understand  that  many  Senators 
have  committed  themselves  for  the  eve- 
ning, and  a  rollcall  might  serve  only  to 
embarrass  them.  It  might  embarrass 
me,  t^K). 

So.  thinking  primarily  of  other  Sen- 
ators, after  having  made  my  case,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Senators  will  con- 
sider my  remarks  and  that  the  conferees 
will  give  some  weight  to  the  argimient 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  even  if  they  give  no 
weight  to  the  argument  which  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  at  this  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment.  The  Senator  has  a 
right  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 


question  is  on  agi'eeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  12154)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  gravely  concerned  at  the  possible 
effect  of  congressional  action  on  the 
economy,  the  alinement.  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  one  of  our  stanchest 
friends  in  Latin  America.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  repercussions  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  should  its  present  quota  of 
sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  provided  for  in  H.R. 
12154.  The  Houae  bill  would  cut  the 
Dominican  quota  by  60  percent — that  is, 
to  some  350,000  tons  a  year.  The  cut 
proposed  by  the  Senate  bill  Is  more  drsis- 
Uc  still. 

Let  me  just  say  that  this  could  be  a 
disaster  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
have  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  25.  written  by  Tad  Szulc.  which 
points  out  the  grave  implications  of  such 
an  act  for  the  political  stability  and 
basic  democratic  orientation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Indeed,  if  the 
curtailed  quota  goes  through,  the  direct 
or  indirect  result  could  be  the  resigna- 
tion or  overthrow  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment— the  ruling  Council  of  State 
which  is  struggling  to  overcome  the 
legacy  of  the  deposed  Tnijillo  dictator- 
ship. I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  following  passage  from 
the  New  York  Times'  article: 

The  paasage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  t^e  new  Sugar  Act  curtailing  by  60 
percent  the  Dominican  share  of  the  US. 
market  haa  created  the  greatest  crisis  since 
democracy  here  began  to  take  Its  first  un- 
certain steps.  Because  the  United  States 
pays  more  for  Latin  American  sugar  than 
the  price  In  the  world  market,  the  Dominican 
Republic  depends  desperately  on  sugar  sales 
In  the  U.S.  market  to  remain  afloat  eco- 
nomically and  more  ahead  with  urgent  devel- 
opment programs.. 

In  the  view  of  offlclals  on  both  sides,  the 
Alliance  (for  Progress)  Is  dead  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  unless  the  sugar  quota 
problem  Is  remedied.  Failure  to  do  so  could 
lead  to  potent  antl-Amerlcanlsm  and  In- 
rocwls  by  Communist  groups  loudly  advocat- 
ing violent  revolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  article  in 
my  hand  is  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, a  responsible  business  and  fi- 
rumcial  publication,  bearing  today's  date, 
June  27.  It  points  out  more  clearly  than 
anjrthlng  I  have  seen  not  only  the  Do- 
minican Republic's  dependence  upon 
sugar,  but  also  the  mighty  efforts  which 
the  new  regime  Is  making  to  put  the 
Dominican  economy  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  democratic  leaders  of  the  Island  Re- 
public know  that  it  Is  unhealthy  to  be 
so  utterly  dependent  upon  one  basic 
commodity — sugar — and  they  are  striv- 
ing to  diversify  their  economy,  to  at- 
tract foreign  development  capital,  to 
redistribute  rural  income,  to  improve  a 
deplorable  housing  situation,  and  to  in- 
crease employment.    But  this  whole  pro- 
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gram  of  developmeirt  and  progress  will 
go  for  naught  if  income  from  the  mar- 
ketable surplus  In  sugar  Is  suddenly  and 
capriciously  cut  off.  Economic  diver- 
sification needs  years  to  be  accom- 
plished. Democracy,  however,  must  take 
root  now — this  year — or  Mr.  Khrushchev 
or  Mr.  Castro  can  put  another  Carib- 
bean trophy  in  the  showcase.  For  the 
immediate  future,  sugar  is  the  key  to 
progress  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  point  out  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public would  have  a  supply  of  sugar  ex- 
ports remaining  for  sale  on  the  world 
market,  after  deducting  the  U.S.  quota 
as  proposed  by  the  House  bill,  of  600,000 
short  tons.  This  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  which  by 
no  means  depends  upon  sugar  for  her 
economic  viability.  Under  the  proposed 
quotas,  the  Dominican  quota  is  roughly 
the  same  as  that  of  Peru,  which  is  a  ma- 
jor producer,  to  be  sure,  but  which  has 
at  least  four  other  major  export  com- 
modities to  fall  back  on.  Sugai;  accounts 
for  60  percent  of  all  wages  and  salaries 
paid  out  by  the  industrial  sector  of  the 
Dominican  economy. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  is  not  a  low-cbst  pro- 
ducer of  sugar.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Dominican  sugar  Industry  could 
be  modernized  and  made  more  eflBcient. 
At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  wages  for  workers  in  the 
sugar  industry  since  the  fall  of  Trujillo. 
Wages  paid  to  unskilled  cane  cutters, 
for  Instance,  have  nearly  doubled.  Tru- 
jillo could  afford  to  keep  these  people  in 
virtual  peonage;  the  Dominican  Council 
of  State  cannot.  Yet  the  higher  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar,  the  more  disastrous 
is  a  prospective  shrinkage  in  the  market. 
That,  unfortunately,  is  the  prospect  held 
forth  by  the  action  asked  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  a  major  purchaser  of 
Dominican  sugar,  wUl  in  all  llkehhood 
buy  none  in  1962.  Only  Cuba,  whose 
quota  has  been  cut  and  redistributed 
among  a  congeries  of  sugar-producing 
coimtries,  relies  upon  sales  of  sugar  to 
the  extent  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
does.  Cuba's  sugar  will  be  bought — by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
bloc.  It  will  be  bought  in  order  to  save 
the  regime  of  Dr.  Castro  and  his  Marx- 
ist-Leninist cohort*.  Is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  struggling 
democratic  regime  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  interest  groups  from  every 
conceivable  comer  of  the  globe?  I  hope 
not. 

I  wish  that  Senators  would  read  the 
materials  which  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  wish  they  would  study  them 
carefully  and  decide  in  their  hearts  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  document  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26,  1962 1 

Dominicans  Fiak  Crisis  Ovct  Sugar 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Rcpublic, 
June  24.— United  States  and  Latin  American 
officers  believe  that  the  next  «  months  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  may  decide  the  fate  of 


President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress 
throughout  Latin  America. 

This  opinion  Is  held  by  ranking  members  of 
the  Republic's  troubled  provisional  regime 
and  by  many  others  who  are  helping  to  build 
democratic  stability  here  after  three  decades 
of  dictatorship. 

President  Kennedy's  program  is  undergo- 
ing a  major  test  here.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public provides  perhaps  the  most  Important 
opportunity  for  tlie  United  States  to  demon- 
strate the  possibilities  of  progress  under  a 
democratic  system. 

It  appeared  to  Dominicans  last  week  that 
In  handling  the  problem  of  Dominican 
sugar— this  nation's  llfeblood— the  United 
States  had  lost  such  nn  opportunity.  As  a 
result,  otmervers  contend,  the  DonUnlcan  Re- 
public may  be  pushed  toward  an  economic 
and  political  crisis. 

DOMINICAN    QUOTA    CUT 

The  passage  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  new  Sugar  Act  curtailing  by  60 
percent  the  Dominican  share  of  the  VS.  mar- 
ket has  created  the  greatest  crisis  since 
democracy  here  began  to  take  lU  first  un- 
certain steps. 

Because  the  United  States  pays  more  for 
Latin  American  sugar  than  the  price  in  the 
world  market,  the  Dominican  Republic  de- 
pends desperately  on  sugar  sales  In  the 
U.S.  market  to  remain  afloat  economically 
and  move  ahead  with  urgent  development 
programs. 

In  the  view  of  offlclals  on  both  sides  the 
Alliance  Is  dead  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
unless  the  sugar  quota  problem  Is  remedied. 
Failure  to  do  so  could  lead  to  potent  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm  and  Inroads  by  Communist 
groups  loudly  advocating  violent  revolution, 
officials  assert. 

Aside  from  the  Immediate  sugar  problem, 
the  whole  Alliance  concept  Is  on  Judgment 
here. 

Dominican  and  United  SUtes  officials  here 
shudder  when  the  slogan  "The  Showcase  of 
Democracy"  is  applied  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  because  the  ofBciala  believe  it  Is 
a  dangerous  phrase  that  raises  impossible 
exp>ectatlons.  However,  the  consensus  Is 
that  the  United  States  and  democratically 
minded  Dominicans  must  propel  this  nation 
of  3  minion  Inhabitants  In  the  right  direc- 
tion, for  the  Alliance  to  have  a  chance  of 
success  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 

Briefly,  the  problem  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  seems  to  be  that  1  year  after  the 
assassination  of  Rafael  Leonldas  Trujillo 
Molina,  the  Dominican  dictator,  and  6 
months  after  the  InsUllatlon  of  the  seven- 
man  Council  of  State  to  run  the  country, 
progress  toward  the  strengthening  of  politi- 
cal democracy  and  toward  meaningful  eco- 
nomic and  social  reform  Is  despairingly  slow. 

Despite  early  assurances  from  Washington 
that  the  United  States  would  provide  the 
necessary  fuel  for  this  democratic  revolu- 
tion, bureaucratic  and  political  caution  has 
made  the  Alliance  for  Progress  operations 
here  bog  down  In  a  maze  of  studies.  This 
Inertia  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Tru- 
jillo left  behind  a  society  totally  unpre- 
pared to  rxm  Itself. 

As  one  worried  official  remarked  this  week, 
"We  may  end  up  with  beautifully  studied 
projects  but  with  no  country  left  In  which 
to  Implement  them." 

The  urgent  problems  facing  the  Domini- 
can Republic  are  the  need  to  diversify  agri- 
culture and  distribute  rural  Income,  a  great 
housing  shortage  and  high  unemployment 
that  Is  a  breeding  ground  for  revolutionary 
groups. 

Dominican  officials  understand  that  It  Is 
unrealistic  to  expect  Immediate  material  re- 
sults In  the  time  since  January,  when 
$25  million  In  loans  was  approved  by  the  Al- 
liance. However,  a  much  more  serious 
problem  appears  to  be  that  the  Alliance  has 
virtually  no  psychological  and  political  Im- 


pact, which  are  crucial  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

While  the  regime  has  already  approved 
land  reform  legislation,  which  was  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  the  Government 
owned  vast  tracts  of  conflscated  Trujillo 
property,  and  passed  a  new  tax  law.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  overcome  a  feeling  of 
political  vacuum. 

This  vacuum  Is  beginning  to  be  filled  by 
Communists  and  extreme  leftUt  forces. 
These  forces  are  campaigning  with  the  over- 
simplified but  potentially  effective  slogan 
that  "nothing  has  changed"  since  TrujlUo's 
death. 

The  14th  of  June  movement — regarded  as 
the  public  Instrument  of  Communist  activ- 
ity— Is  openly  clamoring  for  a  Cuban-type 
revolution.  Recently,  lu  leader.  Manuel  Ta- 
vares  Justo,  announced  that  his  followers 
would  soon  take  to  the  hills  to  start  guer- 
rilla warfare. 

This  threat  Is  not  taken  lightly.  V£. 
advisers  are  training  Dominican  forces  In 
antlguerrllla   and   antlrlot    techniques. 

Informed  opinion  here  Is  that  communism 
and  Its  related  movements  are  not  an  Imme- 
diate menace,  but  that  they  could  easily  be- 
come one  If  the  democratic  forces  continue 
to  fall  to  fill  the  political  vacuum. 

The  Giovernment  here  believes  that  if  the 
House  sugar  bill  becomes  a  law,  the  Com- 
munlsU  will  be  able  to  proclaim  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  a  friend  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  June  27. 
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Dominicans  Sexx  Foreign  Funds 

(By  Al  Wyss) 

Pressure  by  the  Etomlnlcan  Republic  on 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  Increase 
substantially  the  Dominican  sugar  quota  un- 
der the  new  Sugar  Act  underscores  the  stren- 
uous efforts  being  made  by  that  country's 
new  democratic  regime  to  esUbllsh  a  sound 
and  growing  economy. 

Aside  from  Its  efforts  to  assure  an  ample 
market  for  Its  sugar  in  the  premium -price 
U.S.  market,  the  Council  of  State — the  tran- 
sitional regime  of  the  Republic — Is  taking 
constructive  steps  to  boost  trade,  diversify 
Its  economy  and  create  a  climate  of  confi- 
dence to  attract  foreign  capital. 

RESULTS  NOTABLE 

Its  efforts  in  the  relatively  short  time  It 
has  been  in  existence  already  have  achieved 
notable  results.  Reports  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  fairly  optimistic,  especially  re- 
garding Its  potential  growth  and  Investment 
climate,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  at  the 
Latin  American  countries  worth  watching 
closely,  according  to  a  spokesman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  which  recently 
opened  a  branch  In  Santo  Domingo. 

The  First  NaUonal  City  Bank,  which  also 
opened  a  Dominican  Republic  branch  early 
in  June,  stated  In  a  recent  report  that  this 
country  appears  to  be  on  the  road  to  more 
rapid  economic  development,  with  the  flight 
of  capital  rep>orted  to  be  subsiding  and  bank 
deposits  rising  sharply. 

Not  only  has  legislation  been  passed  to 
encourage  Investment  by  foreign  private 
capital  but  a  number  of  other  laws  have 
been  passed  which  are  definitely  In  the  spirit 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  Over 
a  period  of  time  this  Is  expected  to  result  In 
Improved  living  standards  and  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  Income   and  wealth. 

TRADE     OUTLOOK     FAVORABLE 

Prospects  for  Increased  trade  also  are 
favorable.  The  country  has  a  number  of 
agricultural  products  which  It  exports  In 
substantial  volume.  And  a  program  of  di- 
versification In  agrlculttue  and  Industry  is 
planned. 

But  the  U  S.  sugar  quota  Is  rttal  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  wbat  happens  here 
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could  make  or  break  the  country's  economy. 
Sugarcane,  grown  In  the  lowland  areas,  has 
dominated  the  country's  economy  since  co- 
lonial times,  as  recently  pointed  out  In  a 
report  by  the  First  National  City  Bank. 

Moreover,  output  of  sugar  has  practically 
doubled  since  1950  when  steps  were  taken  to 
modernize  the  Industry. 

SUGAK   OUTPUT   HIGH 

Output  of  sugar  now  Is  substantial,  ex- 
ceeded In  Latin  America  only  by  Cuba  and 
Brazil,  but  the  cost  of  production  Is  high — 
In  fact  far  above  world  market  levels.  Con- 
sequently, this  country  needs  to  sell  a  big 
part  of  Its  crop  In  the  U.S.  premium  market 
to  survive.  Without  such  an  outlet,  the 
country's  sugar  industry  probably  would 
flounder,  resulting  in  economic  chaos. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  a  15-man  Dominican 
delegation,  headed  by  two  cabinet  ministers, 
arrived  in  Washington  last  week  to  plead 
their  country's  sugar  case  before  Congress 
and  administration  officials. 

In  addition,  the  Council  dispatched  a 
formal  note  to  the  United  States  warning 
that  the  Dominican  Republic's  participation 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  probably  would 
be  Jeopardized  If  the  country  could  not  ob- 
tain a  high  sugar  quota. 

The  Sugar  Act,  as  approved  by  the  Hovise, 
would  grant  the  Dominlcian  Republic,  a 
total  allocation  of  350,000  tons  a  year,  a  60- 
percent  reduction  from  the  quantity  of 
Dominican  sugar  sold  to  the  United  States 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Efforts  by  the  new  regime  to  bring  sta- 
bility to  the  country  and  foster  more  rapid 
economic  growth  through  diversification 
and  stepped-up  capital  investment  are  mak- 
ing progress. 

The  ouster  of  the  Trujillos  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  institution  of  a  program 
aimed  at  basic  economic  and  social  reforms. 
Consequently,  while  the  new  regime  is  facing 
some  difficult  problems,  it  also  has  a  nvim- 
ber  of  plus  factors  on  its  ledger. 

One  critical  problem  is  that  of  providing 
more  jobs  and  boosting  living  standards 
for  a  rapidly  growing  population.  An  accel- 
erated pace  of  economic  growth  for  this  rea- 
son Is  urgent. 

ESCAPE    INFLATION 

The  country,  however,  has  escaped  the  toll 
of  chronic  Inflation  now  plaguing  other 
Latin  American  countries,  the  First  National 
City  Bank  points  out.  And  its  natural  re- 
sources, though  largely  agricultural,  are 
capable  of  considerable  diversiflcatlon. 
About  one-half  of  the  country  is  suitable  for 
farm  use  and  only  about  one-fifth  of  this  is 
being  cultivated. 

Prospects  for  increased  trade  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  with  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  also  are  good,  due  to  the  fact 
that  under  the  new  government's  program  to 
attract  foreign  capital  and  diversify  its  pcon- 
omy  a  steady  rise  in  capital  goods  imports 
can  be  expected. 

The  country  has  In  previous  years  enjoyed 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and.  In  fact, 
ever  since  1950  has  had  a  trade  surplus. 
This  enabled  it  until  ahout  1959,  at  least,  to 
maintain  a  strong  International  payments 
position.  But  this  year,  as  noted,  imports 
should  begin  a  strong  upward  trend. 

The  effect  these  shifts  will  have  on  the 
Dominican's  trade  balance  is  problematical. 
The  country  still  is  maintaining  a  substan- 
tial volume  of  exports  in  relation  to  imports, 
according  to  preliminary  statistics. 

Latest  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  sta- 
tistics show  that  Dominican  exports  to  the 
United  States  totaled  $37.3  million  in  the 
first  quarter  and  Imports  from  the  United 
States  in  this  period  totaled  $12.1  million. 

EXPORTS  RUN  HIGH 

In  1961,  exports  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public totaled  $144  million,  compared  to  $69.5 


million  worth  of  Imports,  and  In  1960  exports 
came  to  a  record  of  $180  million,  compared 
to  $87  million  in  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Imports  were  down  very  sharply  in 
these  years  due  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  country. 

But  the  future  nature  of  Dominican  trade 
is  expected  to  change.  While  it  is  expected 
that  the  volume  of  exp)orts  may  be  maln- 
tained,^«iid  even  Increased,  Imports,  espe- 
cially ^rpm  the  United  States,  should  rise 
as  the  country's  program  of  development 
gathers  momentum. 

This  Is  expected  to  eventually  result  in  a 
trade  deficit  but  exactly  when  this  will 
occur  Is  difficult  to  say.  It  could  be  some- 
time this  year  or,  perhaps,  next,  according 
to  trade  spokesmen. 

The  warning  that  a  cut  in  the  sugar 
quota  might  make  it  necessary  for  this 
country  to  reconsider  Its  participation  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  of  considerable  Im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
could  play  a  role  of  considerable  importance 
in  this  program. 

The  prospects  for  a  period  of  econconic 
growth  and  stability  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public consequently  appear  highly  favorable 
provided  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  help  bolster  the  country's  economy  by 
recognition  of  sugar's  basic  role  in  the 
Dominican  economy. 


Considerations  Pertinent  to  Determination 
or  Sugar  Quota  for  the  Dominican 
Republic 

I.  POLmcAL  history 

1.  Trujillo's  rule  terminated  on  May  30, 
1961.  after  more  than  32  years  of  dictator- 
ship. 

2.  Following  a  brief  rule  under  Balaguer, 
the  Trujillo-Inherlted  President,  a  U.S. 
supported  .seven-man  Council  of  State, 
representing  a  middle-of-the-road  program, 
came  into  power;  its  members  were  antl- 
Trujillo,  are  pro-United  States.  It  Is  subject 
to  strong  attack  from  small,  but  well  organ- 
ized, Communist-Castro  organizations,  ready 
to  take  over  if  the  democratic  efforts  of  the 
present  government  falter. 

3.  Special  election  of  delegates  to  draft  a 
new  constitution  is  to  be  held  in  August, 
followed  by  free  democratic  elections,  the 
first  In  over  32  years.  In  December  1902. 

4.  In  the  January-February  1962  meeting 
of  OAS,  the  Dominican  Republic  actively 
supported  the  United  States  in  ousting  Cuba, 
with  a  speech  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  comparing  the  Castro 
regime  to  the  former  TruJUlo  regime  having 
strong  impact  on  the  other  delegates. 

n.  DEVELOPMENTS  UNDER  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 

1.  The  United  States  supported  Dominican 
Government  is  actively  carrying  out  the  self- 
help  principles  of  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Tax  laws  have  been  revised,  so  that,  for 
example,  all  sugar  companldf  (not  Just  the 
American  company)  are  taxed;  an  agricul- 
tural reform  law  enacted  to  distribute 
700.000  acres  of  former  TruJlUo  property; 
home  mortgage  market  established  to  sup- 
port lower  cost  housing;  steps  undertaken 
to  provide  for  development  of  small  business 
and  private  American  Investment;  reforms  to 
establish  strong  Independent  labor  move- 
ment being  studied. 

m.    economic    FACTS 

1 .  Sugar  is  the  source  of  energy  of  Domin- 
ican econony,  accounting  for  60  percent  of 
all  wages  and  salaries  paid  out  by  the  indus- 
trial sector. 

2.  In  the  first  half  of  1962,  the  Dominicans 
shipped  to  the  United  States  490,000  tons  of 
sugar  (an  annual  rate  of  980,000  tons) .  The 
House  bill  would  give  It  only  200,000  tons 
for  an  entire  year,  plus  a  temporary  1-year 
150,000-ton  allocation  of  the  Cuban  quota. 


3.  The  Dominican  Government  raised 
wages  in  the  sugar  Industry  substantially — 
a  step  taken  to  meet  VS.  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress objectives.  These  wage  Increases  were 
based  on  the  expectation  of  a  substantial 
U.S. -sugar  quota  required  to  maintain  such 
wage  Increases.  (This  expectation  was  sup- 
ported by  strong  pledges  and  promises  for  re- 
habilitation by  the  US.  Government.)  At  an 
annual  quota  of  200,000  plus  150,000  alloca- 
tion of  the  Cuban  quota,  these  Increases  can- 
not be  maintained.  The  fact  Is  that  these 
wage  Increases  raised  the  cost  of  production 
above  the  world  market  price.  A  lowering 
of  wages  now  will  seriously  Jeopardize  Do- 
minican Government  and  may  result  In  the 
outbreak  of  serious  disorders,  violence,  and 
chaos   with   unpredictable   consequences. 

4.  Dominican  Republic  for  the  3  years, 
1969-61,  was  second  only  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  Cuba  as  a  sugar  exporter. 

5.  Unlike  the  larger  countries,  such  as 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public can  only  consume  a  small  amount  of 
its  production  locally. 

6.  Unlike  some  sugar  suppliers  (British 
West  Indies.  FIJI,  Mauritius,  British  Hon- 
duras, South  Africa,  Australia),  Dominican 
Republic  does  not  ,have  available  to  It  a 
preferential  market  ready  to  take  sugar  in 
excess  of  that  sold  to  the  United  States. 

7.  Previously,  the  Dominican  Republic 
sold  the  major  part  of  Its  sugar  In  the  world 
market.  This  market  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely closed  due  to  price  cutting  and 
barter  transactions  being  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  with  Cuban  sugar.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  cut  off  from  its  principal 
market,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  sales 
of  sugar  are  being  made  to  that  market. 

8.  On  the  basis  of  the  quotas  in  the  House 
bill,  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
figures  on  past  years'  exports  reveal  Domini- 
can Republic  will  have  over  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  seeking  a  market,  compared  to  minus 
tons — Philippines,  less  than  250,000  tons — 
Peru,  less  than  100,000  tons — Mexico,  and  less 
than  475,000  tons — Brazil.  Unlike  tmy  of 
these  countries,  the  Dominican  Republic  Is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  sugar  for  the 
well-being  of  its  economy. 

IV.    THE   DOMINICAN   RXPTTBLIC   AS   A    SUGAR   SUP- 
PLIER TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Dominican  Republic  has  always  been  a 
reliable  source  of  sugar  to  the  United  States, 
delivery  taking  only  3  days,  port  to  port. 

2.  During  periods  of  emergency,  as  World 
War  II,  the  Dominican  Republic  under  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  provided  lu 
sugar  to  the  British  at  special  prices,  for- 
going the  excessive  prices  they  could  have 
obtained  in  the  world  market. 

V.     TRADE    WITH    UNITED    STATES 

1.  Dominican  Republic  has  always  tradi- 
tionally concentrated  its  trade  with  the 
United  States.  From  1955  to  1960,  an  average 
of  60  percent  of  Its  total  imports  came  from 
the  United  States,  despite  the  fact  that  its 
earnings  then  came  primarily  from  sugar 
sales  to  United  Kingdom. 

2.  While  Dominican  imports  in  the  United 
States  cannot  in  absolute  terms  match  the 
quantity  Imported  by  much  larger  countries 
(Australia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Philippines),  the 
percentage  of  Its  total  Impend  bought  in  the 
United  States  is  significantly  greater  and  its 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  currently  In- 
creasing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  having  voted  in 
the  negative,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
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with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
LoNcl.  li  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
ANDUtsoN].  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland!,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grvening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator trom  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketauver], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
MagnusonJ.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClellamI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neubercer],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  LONCi 
are  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  )  is  neces- 
sarily abMnt. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Anderson  1.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  LMr.  Bvrdick],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  1.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Grueninc),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  KEfAuvERl.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr  MacnusonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara 1,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubercer  I  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russell  j  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
looperI.  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
foi-nia  (Mr.  Kuchel]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
BusHl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wilet]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  BushI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  BtrrLERl.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Pearson  I , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Wiley  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

{No.  101  Lag.  I 
TKAS~76 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Be*n 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

ByTd,Va. 

Byrd.W.Va. 

Caunon 

Cspehart 

Carlson 

CurroU 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

CottOD 

Curtis 


Dlrkscn 

Dodd 

Douglu 

Dworshak 

Ellencer 

Bngle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Oolcm-ater 

Hartke 

Raydfn 

Hlcker 

HoUaiid 

Hruska 

Humihray 

Jacksini 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordaa 
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Keating 

Kerr 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansftekl 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Metc&lf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muiutt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Pell 

Prouty 


Proxmlre 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams,  N.J. 

Randolph 

Spar  km  an 

Williams.  Del. 

Robertson 

Stennls 

Tarborough 

Saltonstall 

Symington 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Toung,  Ohio 

Smathers 

Thurmond 

Smith.  Mass. 

Tower 

NATS— 2 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Anderson 

Hart 

McClellan 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamara 

Bush 

HIU 

Neuberger 

BuUer 

Kefauver 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Russell 

Oruenlng 

Magnuson 

WUey 

So  the  bill  (HA.  12154)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  hour 
were  not  so  late  I  would  remark  on  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  maintained  one 
of  its  traditions  which  has  been  in 
process  of  being  established  with  respect 
to  action  on  the  sugar  bill  late  in  the 
evening.  Since  the  time  is  so  late,  I 
will  refrain  from  referring  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  late  in  the  evening. 

This  is  a  most  important  bill,  dealing 
with  a  very  important  phase  of  our 
economy.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  Its  amendment,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  thereon  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Kerr!  for  the  consistent  skill  and  gen- 
eralship which  he  has  displayed  this  week 
in  handling  bills  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

I  also  desire  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  handling  most  expeditiously 
all  the  measures  which  are  confronted 
by  time  limitations. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  for  placing  a 
portion  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
tonight,  thereby  allowing  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  the  sugar  bill  at  an  earlier  time. 

The  Senate  has  done  a  good  day's 
work  in  passing  a  bill  which  is  pretty 
much  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
the  administration.  I  hope  that  in  the 
conference  with  the  House,  the  Senate 
conferees  will  stand  firm  and  return  to 
us  with  a  good  bill,  a  bill  which  all  of 
us  can  back  in  good  spirits. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Senate  adjourns  tonight  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11990.  the  debt  limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11990).  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  limit  as  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Loan  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

;  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  exceed  $300,000,000,000  If  any 
appropriated  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.  In  excess  of  those  appro- 
priated for  the  previous  fiscal  year  other  than 
those  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  are 
spent. 

ACCESS  ROADS  ALONG  THE  MINAM 
RIVER  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Oregonian  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "Minam  for 
All  Time."  The  editorial  deals  with  a 
highly  controversial  problem  in  eastern 
Oregon,  one  in  which  Justice  William 
Douglas  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  a  very  active  part  over  the  years. 
It  concerns  the  issue  of  whether  there 
should  t>e  built,  close  to  the  wilderness 
area  along  the  Minam  River,  a  road  that 
will  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  wilder- 
ness features  of  the  area. 

The  Oregonian  editorial,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  elTective  anal- 
yses of  this  problem  that  I  have  had  tlie 
privilege  of  reading  thus  far. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  I  wish  the 
RECcmo  to  show  that  on  the  basis  of  such 
evidence  as  I  have  received  to  date  I 
associate  myself  with  the  observations 
made  by  the  editorial. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  in 
view  of  the  low-quality  timber  that  Is 
involved,  certainly,  to  invade  this  wil- 
derness area  with  a  road  at  this  time, 
particularly  when  there  are  many  na- 
tional forests  at  lower  levels,  and  ac- 
cessible, in  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
not  yet  reached  the  allowable  cut  of 
timber  more  valual>le  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country,  as  far  as  returns  to  tbe 
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Treasury  are  concerned,  and  also  more 
valuable  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  supports  the 
position  taken  by  Justice  Douglas  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  fact,  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  crusading  spirit  with 
which  he  has  battled  in  this  great  issue 
in  Oregon,  which  has  come  to  be  called 
"Protect  the  Minam." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Portland  Oregonlan,  May  28,  1962) 
MiMAM  FOR  All  Time 

We  believe  tt  would  be  In  the  long-range 
public  Interest  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
abandon  Its  plan  to  build  32  miles  of  access 
roads  along  the  Minam  River  to  open  80,000 
acres  of  that  secUon  of  the  Wallowa-Whit- 
man National  Forest  to  commercial  logging. 

Despite  the  support  of  sawmill  and  logging 
Interests  for  this  plan,  there  Is  strong  op- 
position to  it  among  residents  of  the  eastern 
Oregon  areas  which  might  benefit  from  more 
saw  logs.  These  residents,  and  many  from 
other  areas  who  have  visited  the  remote  and 
wild  Minam  Valley  to  fish  for  native  rainbow 
and  to  hunt  elk  and  deer,  or  Just  to  enjoy 
scenery  and  solitude,  contended  In  a  Forest 
Service  hearing  in  La  Grande  last  year  that 
Its  primitive  values  far  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  the  timber  sought. 

The  clear  waters  of  the  Minsun,  flowing  out 
of  the  Wallowas,  and  the  timbered  canyons 
are  not  susceptible,  as  Is  the  Forest  Service's 
Waldo  Lake  project  for  "multiple  use."  to 
reasonable  development  as  a  mass  recrea- 
tion area.  The  native  fish  would  have  to  be 
replaced,  within  a  season  or  two,  with 
hatchery  fish.  The  elk  herds  of  the  Minam 
slopes  and  canyons  could  not  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  motor  access.  There  is  a  real  danger 
of  erosion  and  destruction.  And  despite  the 
Forest  Service's  talk  of  opening  the  area  for 
recreation,  the  real  goal  is  450  million  board 
feet  of  ponderosa  and  lodgepole  pine  and 
Douglas-fir.  This  is  not  a  significant  amount 
of  timber  In  the  blueprint  of  national  forest 
management. 

Those  who  have  organized  to  "Save  the 
Minam"  want  to  add  these  80.000  acres  of 
the  Minam  watershed  within  the  forest 
boundary  to  the  65,000  acres  of  Minam  wa- 
tershed within  the  great  Bagle  Cap  wilder- 
ness area.  Thus  the  major  length  of  the 
Minam  River,  with  the  exception  of  the  8 
miles  west  of  the  forest  boundary  to  Its 
juncture  with  the  Wallowa  River  at  the  town 
of  Minam,  would  be  preserved  for  all  time — 
a  unique  and  beautiful  and  stable  stream, 
with  Its  tributaries,  flowing  In  a  primitive 
valley  of  remarkable  grandeur. 

It  would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
have  Included  the  lower  Minam  watershed 
with  the  upper  Minam  within  the  magnifi- 
cent Eagle  Cap  when  that  220,000-acre  wil- 
derness area  of  glacial  peaks,  high  mountain 
lakes,  forests,  meadows  and  canyons  was  re- 
classified from  a  "primitive"  status  In  1940. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  do  It  now. 

The  Forest  Service's  emphasis  on  recrea- 
tion In  the  multiple-use  plan  for  the  Bfinam 
falls  a  little  fiat  when  it  Is  understood  that 
the  Forest  Service,  tf  It  had  the  will,  could 
build  a  road  for  recreation  access  fronv  the 
highway  at  Minam  to  the  forest  boundary. 
But  the  Forest  Service,  despite  the  policy  for 
recreation  generated  by  the  Kermedy  admin- 
istration, evidently  is  reluctant  to  build 
roads  for  recreation  only.  It  should  not  be, 
for  the  values  are  there  and  are  Indestruct- 
ible, under  sensible  management,  to  even  a 
greater  extent  than  for  forest  cropping. 

The  Forest  Service  contends  in  its  printed 
proposals  that  owners  of  land  under  private 
ownership    between    the    Wallowa    highway 


and  the  forest  boundary,  8  miles  up  the 
Minam.  bar  access  to  the  public  by  locked 
gates.  We  are  advised,  however,  that  this 
occurs  only  under  exceptional  conditions  of 
fire  hasards.  There  wotlld  be  little  objec- 
tion, except  possibly  from  some  of  the  land- 
owners, should  the  Forest  Service  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemn  a  recreation  access  road 
to  the  forest  boundary.  But  there  Is  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  substantial  and  reasonable,  to 
extending  the  road  Into  the  national  forest 
and  up  the  Minam  tributaries  to  open  the 
area  for  the  amount  of  logging  available. 

Ovir  vote  Is  for  the  primitive,  timeless 
beauties  of  the  Minam  watershed  and  for 
limited  access  for  hunters  and  fishermen. 
It  Is  for  the  preservation  of  the  10,000  mule 
deer,  3,000  elk,  500  black  bear,  and  countless 
native  rainbow  arid  anadromous  steelhead 
of  the  Minam  system.  It  Is  against  logging 
In  this  unique  area.  And  It  Is  against  con- 
verting the  Mlnams  meadows  to  the  clutter 
of  mass  recreation 


UNITED  STATES  RELATIONS  WITH 
INDIA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  concern  Prime  Minister 
Nehru's  statement  to  the  House  of  the 
People  of  the  Indian  Parliament,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  United  States  had  demonstrated  an 
anti-Indian  attitude  respecting  issues  of 
vital  interest  to  India — particularly  Goa 
and  Kaslimir. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself.  But  I 
speak  today  because  of  my  concern  lest 
the  good  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  India — developed  with  good  will  on 
both  sides  throughout  the  years — may  be 
damaged  by  statements  of  leaders  of 
the  two  countries.  Our  good  relations 
rest,  it  seems  to  me,  on  agreement  on 
basic  issues  such  as  democratic  values, 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  and 
sovereignty  of  nations  against  external 
domination. 

I  know  from  my  experience  as  Am- 
bassador to  India  in  1955  and  1956  of  the 
intense  feeling  which  existed  in  India 
over  the  problems  of  Goa  and  Kashmir. 
It  is  my  view  that  Goa  should  have  been 
evacuated  by  Portugal  at  the  same  time 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  made 
peaceful  settlements  with  India,  for  Goa 
is  a  part  of  India.  It  is  true  also  that 
India  considers  that  Kashmir  properly 
acceded  to  India  at  the  time  of  parti- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  true  that  at  that 
time  Lord  Mountbatten,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  India,  who  assisted  in  the  prob- 
lems of  pai-tition,  supported  India's 
view.  But  I  believe  India  should  under- 
stand that  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  on 
Kashmir  and  Goa  did  not  imply  that  it 
was  prejudging  the  issue  in  either  case. 
The  United  States  was  adhering  to  its 
consistent  position  that  disputed  issues 
ought  to  be  determined  by  negotiations, 
in  accordance  with  the  charter,  if  at  all 
possible. 

In  1956,  the  United  States  demon- 
strated its  fidelity  to  this  position,  and 
also  its  consistency,  when  it  stood 
against  its  close  allies — Great  Britain 
and  Prance,  and  its  friend  Israel — in  the 
United  Nations  and  insisted  that  the 
contested  issues  of  the  Suez  crisis  should 
not  be  determined  by  force.  In  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  resorted  to  threats  of 
rockets  and  aggression. 


A  recent  issue  which  appears  to  have 
caused  resentment  in  India  arises  from 
newspaper  speculation  that  the  United 
States  might  seek  to  influence  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  against  the  purchase 
of  military  jet  planes  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  reducing  economic  aid  to  In- 
dia. 

I  had  hoped  very  much  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  its  news  media 
would  be  informed  and  guided  by  the 
ofiBcial  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Congress  rather  than 
by  newspaper  accounts.  It  is  Inevitable 
and  proper  that  the  free  press  of  our 
country  will  explore  fully  public  ques- 
tions; but  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  determined  primarily  by 
the  President,  and  by  Congress. 

It  is  known  in  our  country  that  India 
has  been  invaded  and  continually  har-> 
rassed  by  Communist  China.  Also,  it  is 
recognized  that  India's  consideration  of 
purchasing  Soviet  planes  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  sold  jet  planes  to  Pakistan. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has 
not  attempted,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  attempt,  to  influence  India's  deci- 
sion through  the  means  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  suggest  to  our  friends  in  India  that 
our  concern  over  this  matter  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States — under 
the  administrations  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy — has  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith,  and  has  respected. 
India's  policy  of  nonalinement. 

It  is  a  natural  concern  of  the  United 
States  that  the  purchase  of  modern 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union — involv- 
ing training  and  supervision — might  lead 
in  time  toward  unbalancing  India's  pol- 
icy of  nonalinement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  this 
concern  which  has  led  many  of  us  to 
hope  that  India  might  be  able  to  supply 
its  military  needs  from  sources  other 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  add, 
sources  other  than  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  st>eak  of  the  character  and 
purpose  of  our  aid  program  to  India,  and 
again  I  speak  from  experience.  I  know 
that  in  1956,  when  I  was  serving  as  Am- 
bassador to  India,  President  Eisenhower 
and  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  made  the  decision  that  the 
United  States  would  help  India  achieve 
its  economic  goals.  And  it  is  known  to 
all  that  President  Kermedy  has  taken 
the  same  position. 

So  far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned, 
I  point  out  these  facts:  Despite  disagree- 
ments at  times  between  the  United 
States  and  India,  Congrtss  has  consist- 
ently and  generously  supported  the  re- 
quests of  President  Kennedy,  and  of 
President  Eisenhower,  before  him.  for 
economic  assistance  to  India.  Congress 
has  done  more:  It  has  expressed  this 
support,  as  a  policy  of  the  Congress. 

In  1958.  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  submitted  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  expressed 
its  view  that  the  United  States  should 
give  its  support  to  India's  economic  de- 
velopment as  being  important  "to  its 
people,  to  democratic  values  and  Insti- 
tutions, smd  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world." 
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In  1959,  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
and  I  submitted  e.  concurrent  resolution 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  should  explore  with  other  demo- 
cratic nations  and  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations  the  advisability  of 
establishing  an  international  mission 
which  could  consult  with  India  on  the 
scope  and  nature  of  its  economic  re- 
quirements. Its  purpose  was  to  secure 
the  interest  and  lielp  of  other  countries 
in  providing  needed  assistance  for  In- 
dia's development  plans. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  Following  its  adoption,  the 
Department  of  Stite  requested  the  World 
Bank  to  send  a  mission  to  India — of 
course,  with  the  assent  of  India.  The 
World  Bank  sent  Mr.  Hermann  J.  Abs, 
chairman  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  of 
Frankfurt;  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  chairman 
of  Lloyds  Bank  Ltd..  London:  and  Mr. 
Allan  Sproul,  former  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  This 
mission,  growing  out  of  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  played  a  part  In  the 
development  of  a  consortium  through 
which  other  countries  are  regularly  pro- 
viding assistance  to  India  to  reach  its 
economic  goals.  Of  course.  India  is  mak- 
ing the  major  efTort — far  exceeding  the 
aid  provided  by  the  United  States  and 
others.  However,  as  Mr.  Nehru  indi- 
cated last  week,  the  aid  of  the  consor- 
tium, in  which  the  United  States  plays 
the  major  part,  Ls  viUl  to  India's  plan. 

This  program  of  aid  to  India — very 
large  in  its  scope — has  not  been  given 
with  "strings."  nor  has  it  been  used — 
in  my  experience,  at  least — to  attempt 
to  influence  India's  positions  in  the 
United  Nations  or  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
the  best  description  of  its  objectives  can 
be  found  in  the  Kennedy -Cooper  resolu- 
tion, adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1958  as 
part  of  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
that — 

The  Congress  re<rognlees  the  Importance  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Republic  of 
India  to  Its  people,  to  democratic  values  and 
Institutions,  and  t4)  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  the 
United  States  has  not  been  anti-India. 
The  United  States  favors  peaceful  settle- 
ments and  favors  peace  and  justice. 
I  believe  our  country  is  for  India  in 
what  I  consider  two  great  purposes  of 
both  countries:  One  is  that  India  and 
other  free  countries  shall  maintain  theii- 
sovereignty  and  uidependence.  A  second 
is  that  India  sliall  achieve  its  goal  of 
economic  development. 

I  make  these  remarks  because  I  be- 
lieve essentials  should  be  kept  in  mind — 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  India. 
I  am  sure  President  Kennedy  will  do 
this.  In  my  ass.3ciatlon  with  Mr.  Nehru 
I  found  him  to  be  just  and  friendly  to 
the  United  States.  I  hope  very  much 
that  he  will  exercise  his  great  influence 
in  India  to  maintain  good  relations  and 
understanding  between  India  and  the 
United  States. 


THAT  MRS.  STEVENS.  THE  ANIMALS' 
BEST   FRIEND 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
July  Issue  of  Harper's  magazine  reports 


on  Mrs.  Christine  Stevens.  This  hard- 
working, intelligent,  and  dedicated  wom- 
an has  left  a  deep  impression  on  me  and 
on  all  the  other  Congressmen  with  whom 
she  has  come  in  contact.  Her  goal  dur- 
ing her  years  in  Washington  has  been 
the  himiane  treatment  of  animals,  and 
for  this  she  has  fought  with  single-mind- 
ed devotion  and  effectiveness.  The  arti- 
cle states  that — 

No  one  will  deny  that  virtually  single- 
handed  she  brings  to  bear  the  most  powerful 
and  persistent  lobbying  force  Washington  has 
met  In  a  long  while. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "That  Mrs.  Stevens,  the 
Animals'  Best  Friend."  published  in  Har- 
per's magazine,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

That  Mks.  Stevens,  the  Animals' 
Best  Friend 

(By  Faublon  Bowers) 

One  day  In  1968,  a  group  of  friendly  Con- 
gressmen called  on  President  Elsenhower 
"Just  to  keep  him  informed  on  what  people 
are  thinking."  They  were  specially  thanked, 
because,  as  the  then  President  commented 
wistfully.  "If  I  depended  on  my  mall.  I 
would  Imagine  humane  slaughter  the  only 
thing  anyone  Is  Interested  In."  That  same 
year  the  humane  slaughter  bill  was  listed 
officially  as  "major  legislation"  for  the  86th 
Congress  along  with  Statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  atomic  secrets,  and  the  Space 
Agency. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  an  editorial,  re- 
ferred to  the  Issue  of  humane  slaughter  of 
animals  that  we  eat  as  "offbeat  and  less  than 
world-shaking."  True  as  that  may  be,  It  still 
allowed  Senator  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  to 
remark.  In  connection  with  his  mall,  "Man. 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  It  •  ♦  •  35,000, 
46,000  letters."  And  In  turn  Senator  Ellen- 
DER,  of  Louisiana,  the  arch-opponent  of  the 
humane  slaughter  bill,  spoke  from  his  side 
with  more  rue  than  surprise  in  his  voice, 
"never  so  much  pressure  In  all  my  22  years 
on  Capitol  Hill,"  The  New  York  Times  at  a 
later  date  again  referred  to  the  matter  as, 
long-controverted. 

Wrapped  at  the  center  of  this  miscellany 
of  facts — beginning  well  before  1958  and 
continuing  today  In  countless  ramifications — 
are  the  urge  and  push  of  a  unique  personal- 
ity, Christine  Stevens. 

At  fashionable  parties  in  New  York, 
Christine  Stevens  Is  familiar,  by  sight  at 
least.  Sometimes  the  gatherings  are  theatri- 
cal, where  her  husband  (he  produces  plays i 
will  be  deferentially  surrounded  by  actresses. 
Or  the  occasions  may  be  political  ones  where 
her  husband  (he  has  fund-raised  for  Demo- 
cratic candidates)  will  be  locked  In  col- 
loquy with  i>arty  stalwarts.  Or  they  may  be 
society  affairs  where  the  rich  like  to  match 
money  with  other  rich — whether  the  money 
Is  in  oil,  real  estate,  politics,  or  the  arts — 
and  here  again  her  husband  will  be  in  the 
forefront.  He  Is  Roger  Stevens.^  the  man 
who  once  bought  and  soon  sold  the  Empire 
SUte  Building.  "For  the  fun  of  It  •  •  * 
and  the  prestige, "  he  says  with  humor  and 
frankness. 

The  party  giving  and  going  New  Yorker 
Is  Inclined  to  see  Mrs.  Stevens,  physically,  as 
tall,  pretty,  graying,  blue  eyed;  and.  psy- 
chologically, as  silent,  rather  withdrawn, 
tranquil,  placid,  and  hard-to-know.  But 
down  In  Washington,  If  you  say  "Christine 
Stevens."  the  response  is  electric  and  the 
name  carries  with  it  an  exclamation  point 
independent  of  husband  or  money.  There 
she  Is  relentless,  sure  footed,  finagling, 
frightening,   a   real  jewel,  meddlesome.  Im- 


peccably on  the  side  of  right,  and  a  nui- 
sance but  I  like  her — all  according  to  which 
of  400  Members  of  Congress  you  happen  on. 
No  one  who  was  involved  in  the  1958  uproar 
over  hiunane  slaughter  or  who  has  been 
drafted  Into  her  present  efforts — which  range 
from  wild  horses  (lately  made  famous  by  the 
movie,  "The  Misfits") ,  through  marine  mam- 
mals on  the  high  seas,  to  experimental  ani- 
mals— will  deny  that  virtually  single-handed 
she  brings  to  bear  the  most  powerful  and 
persistent  lobbying  force  Washington  has 
met  In  a  long  while.  As  a  lobbyist  she  In- 
herits the  Mark  Twain  tradition  (his  lobby- 
horse  was  copyright  protection)  of  dignity, 
grandeur,  a  righteous  ideal,  and  unyielding 
pressure.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
more  familiar  and  less  savory  lobby  of  the 
cocktail  party,  payoff,  and  horse  trade. 

The  Mrs.  Stevens  that  one  might  overlook 
at  a  public  function  Is,  however,  where  ani- 
mals are  concerned.  Inescapable.  So  much 
so,  in  fact  that  within  the  span  of  a  decade 
she  has  managed  to  establish  herself  as 
America's  leading  protagonist  for  animal 
protection  In  all  Its  sensible  forms — as 
against  groups  as  far  ranging  as  various 
meatpacking  associations  and  the  antlvlvl- 
sectlonlsts.  Her  aim  has  not  been  that  of 
the  Buddhists,  who  advocate  "protect  ani- 
mals by  not  eating  them,"  nor  that  of  the 
antlvlvlsectlonists  who  reckon  the  iron  lung 
In  terms  of  the  23  cats  It  cost  and  Insulin  by 
Its  33  dogs  and  find  the  price  too  high.  She 
Is  simply  "against  cruelty  •  •  •  that's 
needless." 

Mrs.  Stevens'  first  distinction  is  that  she  is 
the  president  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Insti- 
tute (AWI),  a  10-year-old.  tax-deductible 
organization  whose  motto  Is  "Animals  work 
for  you — AWI  works  for  them."  And  the 
work  is  sufficient  to  have  offices  at  22  East 
17th  Street  In  New  York  and  to  employ  two 
full-time  secretaries.  As  the  core  of  this 
outfit,  the  advisory  committee,  Mrs.  Stevens 
has  assembled  a  galaxy  of  dedicated  enthu- 
siasts whose  names  Include  bestselllng  bi- 
ologist, Rachel  Carson,  and  book-award-wln- 
nlng  Joseph  Wood  Krutch.  Nor  does  AWI 
balk  at  nepotism.  Dr.  Robert  Oesell,  until 
his  death  a  couple  of  years  ago,  graced  the 
masthead  as  guiding  light.  Head  of  Michi- 
gan University's  physiology  department,  he 
also  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  child 
psychologist,  Arnold  Oesell,  and  father  of 
Christine  Geeell  Stevens  herself.  (Despite 
her  academic  background  and  the  fact  that 
she  met  her  husband  on  the  campus  at  Ann 
Arbor,  neither  Mrs.  Stevens  nor  Roger  ever 
finished  university.)  And  perhaps  chief 
among  the  working  members  of  AWI's  roster 
of  names,  Klttybel,  the  Stevens'  daughter,  is 
probably  the  wisest  young  woman  In  Amer- 
ica when  It  comes  to  animals  and  political 
lobbying  on  their  behalf. 

Around  this  nucleus  of  the  famous  and  the 
family,  but  apart  from  the  lengthy  list  of 
paying  contributors  to  AWI,  are  several 
notables  who  sympathize.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Is 
one,  and  her  most  recent  action  was  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  PTA  deploring  uncontrolled 
classroom  experiments  on  live  animals.  An- 
other Is  Adlal  Stevenson.  Long  before  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  had  met  either  of  the 
Stevenses  he  hadendeared  himself  to  animal 
lovers  in  Illinois  by  vetoing  the  "act  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  insectivorous  birds  by 
restraining  cats."  However  It  was  phrased, 
the  measure  was  designed  to  declare  cats  a 
public  nuisance  and  to  require  their  licens- 
ing, and  by  Governor  Stevenson's  reasoning, 
to  legislate  against  cats  In  favor  of  birds 
would  only  oi>en  up  further  combat  areas — 
cats  versus  dogs,  say,  and  birds  versus  worms. 

Adlal  Stevenson  Is  not  only  a  friend  of 
animals  and  of  AWI,  but  of  another  of  AWI's 
great  friends.  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer.  Ac- 
cording to  Schweitzer,  "one  of  the  three  most 
Important  and  enduring  marks  of  a  civilized 
person  is  kindness  to  animals,"  and  his  writ- 
ings and  concern  with  the  boundless  ethic 
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and  reverence  for  life  have  been  well  pub- 
licized over  tbe  years.  In  1955.  Christine 
Stevens  conceived  the  Idea  of  an  annual 
award  for  humane  activity  to  be  luiown  as 
the  Schweitzer  Medal,  and  along  with  this 
honor  goes  a  medallion  stamped  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Schweitzer  and  his  dog. 

The  first  recipient  of  this  Schweitzer- 
endorsed  Schweitzer  Medal  was  a  young 
scientist  who  resigned  from  his  radlobiology 
laboratory  on  being  denied  permission  to 
destroy  a  dog  suffering  from  "27  different 
fractures  as  the  result  of  radioactive  injec- 
tions." Last  year,  the  prize  went  to  an 
African  chief,  the  Tanganyikan  head  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  ^Cruelty 
to  Animals.  At  Mrs.  Stevens'  invitation. 
Adlal  Stevenson  made  a  presentation  speech 
and  used  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  AWl  a 
Schweitzer  story.  It  seems  that  once  when 
the  two  men  were  standing  outside  the  leper 
hospital  in  Lambaren6.  Stevenson  noticed  a 
mosquito  on  Schweitzer's  shirt  and  swatted 
It  without  thinking.  Schweitzer,  however, 
"looked  very  stricken.  •  •  •  'It  was  my  mos- 
quito," he  said.     'You  had  no  right.'  " 

From  loving  animals  to  lobbying  for  them 
required  another  step  in  Mrs.  Stevens'  life. 
Since  AWI  is  a  nonprofit  Institution  with 
tax-deductible  status  it  cannot  legally  "agi- 
tate or  influence  legislation."  And  because 
the  urgency  of  humane  slaughter  was  in- 
creasing (the  11  million  members  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  were 
becoming  arotised),  Mrs.  Stevens  created  the 
Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legislation  or 
APL.  Here.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  her  close  associate  and  friend. 
Mrs.  Ludwlg  Bemelmans,  is  president. 

APL  h&a  no  oflSce.  only  a  room  stacked  with 
books  ("King  Solomon's  Ring,"  "Living 
Free."  etc.).  papers,  and  unanswered  letters 
In  the  Stevens'  chic  apartment  on  Madison 
Avenue  (around  the  corner  from  the  Bemel- 
mans Bar  and  the  Carlyle  HotelK  Its  staff 
Is  one  part-time  stenographer  and  the  mas- 
cot, Barney,  a  giant  Newfoundland  dog. 

APL  Is  registered  under  the  Federal  Lobby- 
ing Act  for  the  privilege  of  skulking  In  corri- 
dors, buttonholing  our  lawmakers,  and 
propagandizing,  along  with  several  thousand 
other  assoclaUons.  including  the  mighty  en- 
emy of  much  of  Mrs.  Stevens*  work,  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

It  BBCAN  WTTH  A  WILU. 

While  the  AMA  spent  $160,000  on  lobbying 
last  quarter  (»  ngure  which  scandalized 
more  people  than  Mrs.  Stevens  and  her 
friends).  APL  usually  spends  between  $3,000 
and  $8,000  a  year.  Most  of  this  money 
comes  not  from  the  Stevens'  pockets  but 
from  Interested  citizens  in  almost  every 
8tat«  of  the  Union.  A  few  give  substantial 
stmis;  hundreds  send  a  single  dollar  bill  or 
a  few  stamps.  (Stamps  are  more  than  wel- 
come since  mailing  information  Is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  any  "propaganda  "  opera- 
tion.) Those  who  work  for  Animal  Protec- 
tive Leflslatlon  are  volunteers  and,  of  course, 
don't  get  paid. 

Elffbt  years  ago  APL  faced  its  first  great 
ehallenfe — the  humane  slaugther  bill. 
Here,  in  Mrs.  Stevens'  words.  Is  how  It  Hap- 
pened ;  H 

"Back  in  1954.  Arthur  Redman,  a  man 
from  Seattle  in  his  seventies,  had  a  film  of 
a  hog  slaughterhouse,  with  a  sound  track 
full  of  screams.  He'd  sell  it  for  $25  and  It 
was  decided  to  have  It  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Humane  Association's  convention  in 
Atlanta  that  year.  It  was  pretty  horrible 
and  people  ran  for  the  doors.  I'd  never 
been  to  a  meatpacker's  or  packinghouse 
myself,  but  after  that  I  did  go  •  •  •  in 
Burope,  They're  ahead  of  us  there,  more 
gentle.  Switzerland,  for  instance,  had  legal 
humane  slaughter  in  1874,  and  English  doc- 
tors learn  their  surgery  under  the  humane 
act  of  1876.     It  works. 

"After  that  movie,  we  all  resolved  to  get 
a  bill  going  to  stop  that  kind  of  senseless 


cruelty.  What  I  say  when  I  give  talks  here 
and  there  is  that  all  we  mean  to  do  is  elim- 
inate the  inflicting  of  great  pain  and  fear 
on  animals.  It's  part  of  oui  country's  moral 
growth  •  •  •  to  treat  animals  as  humanely 
as  possible. 

"Its  horrible  for  the  knockers  too,  and 
dangerous.  (Knockers  are  the  men  who  with 
long  10-pound  sledgehammers  hit  the  cattle 
on  the  head  as  they  are  forced  through 
slaughterhouse  passageways.)  They  miss 
half  the  time  and  lots  of  them  drink  before 
coniing  to  work.  I  cant  blame  them,  but  it 
doesn't  help  their  aim  any.  The  knockers 
often  get  hurt,  the  animals  panic  and  bruise 
their  meat  or  become  stiff  which  means  that 
they  don't  bleed  properly  and  can't  be  butch- 
ered well.  Some  estimates  on  this  kind  of 
careless  slaughter  and  callous  transport  go  as 
high  as  $50  million  a  year,  and  cherry  bruises 
on  hams  alone  represent  a  $90,000  loss  a 
year.  Frightened  animals  are  poor  bleeders 
and  poor  bleeders  are  dark  cutters — off -color 
meats. 

"L,  W.  Murphy  had  already  Invented  the 
CO,  tunnel — gas  that  puts  animals  to  sleep 
and  makes  killing  them  easy,  while  they're 
unconscious.  There  are  lots  of  ways  •  •  • 
the  captive  bolt  pistol,  electric  stunning 
tongs,  the  stun-o-matic  for  killiag  turkeys, 
but  the  packers  (except  for  Hormel  aiHl 
Seitz,  they're  marvelous)  wouldn't  use  them. 
Around  90  percent  of  all  our  meat,  they  say, 
is  handled  by  about  10  companies,  although 
there  are  a  couple  of  hundred  big  slaughter- 
houses and  3,000  little  ones.  We  wrote  to 
lots  of  them.  Some  answered;  some  didn't. 
Some  promised  that  they  were  using  humane 
methods  already  and  we'd  go  see  for  our- 
selves and  they  wouldn't  be  at  all.  Lip  serv- 
ice, that's  all. 

"We  particularly  objected  to  shackling  and 
hoisting.  One  foot  of  the  animal  is  chained 
and  he's  hoisted  upside  down  by  a  long  con- 
veyor belt.  A  man  slits  his  throat  to  let  him 
bleed  Into  unconsciousness.  Sometimes 
they'd  miss  but  still  the  animal  would  be 
shunted  straight  Into  the  scalding  vaU — 
alive. 

"We  were  quite  ruthless  about  getting  the 
right  man  to  Introduce  the  bill.  Hubxst 
HuMPHRXT  was  deliberately  picked,  not  be- 
cause he's  intelligent  (he  is)  but  because 
he's  a  fighter.  We  needed  a  fighter,  and  we 
needed  one  more  than  we  knew  at  that 
time.  We  had  against  us  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Benson,  and  his  whole  Depart- 
ment; the  American  Meat  Institute;  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Orange,  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

"Tou  would  have  thought  the  bill  asked 
for  the  moon,  Aled  (that's  Welsh)  P.  Da  vies 
was  the  lobbyist  for  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute (they're  all  the  big  packers)  and  the 
Senate  kept  turning  the  bill  Into  a  Study 
Bin.  which  Is  another  way  of  putting  it 
aside  forever.  They  even  made  It  a  religlotis 
issue.  They  got  the  orthodox  rabbis  to 
oppose  us.  Actually  kosher  killing  Is  hu- 
mane, as  they  cut  the  head  almost  entirely 
off.  and  death  comes  Instantaneously.  All 
we  objected  to  was  the  shackling  and  hoist- 
ing that  are  no  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual. 
People  called  us  Nazis.  They  said  that  Goer- 
ing  sponsored  a  German  antlvivisectlon  law 
and  that's  why  the  Nazis  experimented  on 
human  beings.  Well,  we  checked  it  all  very 
carefully  and  It  Isnt  true.  There  never  was 
an  antlvivisectlon  law  In  Germany.  The 
idea  was  to  undermine  us. 

"It's  hard  to  explain  why  the  packers  were 
against  \is.  No  one  Is  for  cruelty  to  animals. 
The  Installations  we  reconamended  cost  very 
little  and  would  save  them  a  fortune.  But 
I  guess  it  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  nobody 
likes  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

Brrrxa  tban  otkninc  wicrt 

We  were  almost  deadlocked  when  finally 
Bob  Poage  of  Texas — he  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  House  Agricultural  Conunlttee  came 
up  with  a  stroke  of  genius.    HU  committee 


had  visited  a  lot  of  slaughterhouses  and  saw 
the  need  for  our  bill,  but  he  said  Instead  of 
trying  to  make  it  a  criminal  law  to  make  It 
an  Incentive  law.  Instead  of  punishing 
packers  for  killing  inhumanely,  to  reward 
them  for  killing  humanely.  Every  last  1 
of  those  10  major  companies  has  Oovem- 
ment  contracts,  some  for  as  much  as  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  (Time  says  that  the 
Government  buys  $250  million  worth  of 
meat  products  a  year;  and  Newsweek  puts  it 
at  a  billion  and  a  half.)  So  the  bill  was 
changed  to  read  that  the  Government  would 
only  buy  meat  that  had  been  humanely 
killed,  from  packers  who  killed  all  their  meat 
humanely. 

"Then  our  foes  started  calling  It  a  'make- 
believe  bill'  because  it  had  no  penalties.  In 
those  days  Klttybel  and  I  were  in  Washing- 
ton twice  a  week.  We'd  spilt  up  to  visit 
every  Congressman  and  Senator  In  town.  In 
lobbying  it's  very  important  to  distribute 
literature  and  answer  questions.  They  must 
be  informed.  They  only  want  to  know  facts 
and  definite  Information,  and  that's  Just 
what  we  wanted  to  give  them,  or  their  assist- 
ants. We'd  talk  to  whoever  in  the  office 
would  see  us.  You  don't  always  get  to  the 
top,  but  I  once  called  Senator  Uickkmloopcr 
off  from  the  floor — and  he  came.  You  have 
to  sign  a  little  card,  stating  your  name  and 
your  business,  and  the  Senator  himself  came 
right  out  to  the  hall  and  met  me.  He  wanted 
my  facts,  and  I  wanted  him  t<  have  them. 

'Tou  see,  the  secret  of  lobbying  is  to  wear 
the  'man  down.  Keep  on.  Don't  let  an  issue 
die.  When  they  tried  yet  once  again  to  turn 
hiunane  slaughter  into  a  study  bill,  I  sent 
telegrams  to  every  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try, and  we  got  htindreds  and  hundreds  of 
editorials  on  our  side.  (AWI  has  two  enor- 
mous Bcrapbooks  full  of  sympathetic  press 
clippings.)  People  are  glad  to  know  If  some- 
thing is  going  on.  That's  the  secret.  •  •  • 
No.  The  real  secret,  and  there's  only  one, 
is  to  get  people  to  write  to  their  Congress- 
man or  Senator.     That  is  what  works. 

"That's  our  real  secret,  but  you  know  what 
our  main  strength  Is?  Never  exaggerate  to 
get  a  person  excited,  and  never  be  wrong. 
You  lose  jrour  usefulness.  Our  literature  may 
be  boring,  but  it's  accurate.  You  must  avoid 
the  emoticKxal  aspects  of  animal  welfare,  oth- 
erwise you  get — oh — the  antlvivisectionlsts: 
'Women.  Your  sex  participated  In  cutting 
the  windpipes  of  eight  dogs.' 

"The  humane  slaughter  bill  took  3  years' 
work,  from  1955  to  1958.  It  finally  came  to 
a  vote,  and  Roger  and  Klttybel  and  I  were 
in  the  gallery.  Humphset  had  to  Ulk  for  8 
hours.  If  he  left  the  floor  they'd  sUrt  mU- 
representing  aiul  he  had  facts.  It's  a  tech- 
nical subject,  how  much  new  Installation 
cosu.  how  much  waste  there  la.  He  d  only 
race  out  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  back  he'd 
come.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  turnouts 
the  Senate  ever  had.  We  were  all  surprised. 
The  first  issue  to  vote  on  was  whether  to 
make  it  a  study  bill  or  mandatory  For  this 
the  vote  almost  went  against  tu  and  then 
Senator  Kennedy  and  two  others  came  in  and 
we  won — 43  to  40.  Roger  said  it  was  more 
exciting  than  an  opening  night.  Later  the 
satoe  day.  they  voted  on  the  mandatory  bill 
and  there  the  vote  really  went  In  our  favor — 
"72  to  9. 

"We  weren't  really  worried  about  a  Pres- 
idential veto,  because  as  you  remember  Black 
Angus  were  an  Elsenhower  specialty  and 
we  had  lobbied  fair  and  square. 

"Our  work  should  be  over,  but  now  we've 
got  HJl.  1937  (introduced  by  Representative 
Maktha  GaurrrHs)  and  S.  3088  (introduced 
by  Senator  Joseph  8.  Clask)  logjammed 
down  in  Washington.  They  Ye  to  insure 
the  best  care  for  all  the  millions  of  animals 
now  being  used  in  scientific  experiments,  and 
the  humane  design  of  those  experiments. 
Some  animals  are  very  badly  treated,  like 
those  subbasement  beagles.  In  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  beagles  were  kept 


for  years  without  exercise,  without  rpom  to 
stretch. 

"But  to  return  to  humane  slaughter. 
There's  one  thing  I  never  will  understand — 
why  anyone  would  seriously  oppose  the  con- 
cept to  begin  with." 

Many  people,  however,  must  still  be  won 
over.  The  major  slaughterhouses  with  Gov- 
ernment contracts  were  reached  by  the  hu- 
mane slaughter  bill  but  hundreds  of  smaller 
firms  are  exempt  from  Federal  control  and 
Inspection,  so  the  fight  has  been  carried 
down  to  the  State  level.  To  date,  13  States 
have  supplemente<l  the  Federal  law.  In  New 
York  and  New  Jeisey,  religious  protests  are 
complicating  the  Issue,  despite  the  fact  that 
kosher  meats  would  l>e  unaffected  by  meas- 
ures of  this  kind. 

When  you  meet  Christine  Stevens  it  Is  hard 
to  reconcile  the  inunedkate  picture  of  reserve 
and  quiet  with  the  bullying  and  cajoling 
which  lie  behind  the  successful  passing  of 
the  humane  slaughter  bill  and  on  which  her 
measure  of  fame  resta.  You  find  yourself 
searching  for  cluet>  as  to  what  would  turn  an 
affection  for  animals  into  a  passion  for  their 
defense.  Mrs.  Stevens  herself  has  made  the 
search  too.  Perhaps  it  was  the  traiimatic  ex- 
perience when  she  was  a  child  of  having  a 
Belgian  stud  hone  belonging  to  her  father 
die  at  the  hands  ol  a  neglectful  caretaker.  Or 
perhaps  it  was  a  result  at.  the  idleness  the  war 
forced  on  her.  In  Florida,  where  her  hus- 
band was  stationed  in  the  Navy,  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  make  paintings  of 
breeds  of  dogs  for  the  local  humane  society. 
(She  is  an  artist  by  profession  and  has  illus- 
trated a  couple  of  children's  animal  books.) 
But  if  ever  the  final  spur  to  action  was 
needed,  it  came  from  a  handshake.  Finally, 
after  the  observations  in  Europe  in  1954.  Mrs. 
Stevens  had  the  courage  to  visit  a  slaughter- 
house in  Chicago.  As  she  was  about  to  leave, 
one  of  the  workers  standing  there  simply 
shook  her  hand  without  opening  his  mouth. 

"Perhaps  It  was  my  imagination,  but  that 
silent  handshake  seemed  to  say,  'Do  some- 
thing about  this.  •  •  •  I  work  here,  and 
can't.'  I  don't  even  remember  what  he 
looked  like,  but  I  can  still  feel  his  grip." 

Imagination  or  not,  it  was  an  Important 
handshake.  Mrs.  Stevshs  did  do  something 
about  It. 


POSSIBLE     REORGANIZATION     OP 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  de- 
livered today  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Kamerick. 
assistant  counsel  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  tp  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:     I 

Statement  or  Paitl  E.  Ramcrick,  Assistant 
Counsel,  Permanent  SuBcoMMrrrcE  on 
Invxstications.  Joni  27,  1962 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  dur- 
ing the  investigation  of  the  BilUe  Sol  Estes 
case  that  this  subcommittee  may  wish  to 
consider  recommending  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Even  if  the  efforts  of  the  employees  were 
most  strenuous,  even  If  all  their  decisions 
were  the  wisest,  even  then  the  many  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  involving  exf>endi- 
tures  in  the  area  of  $7.1  billion  annually 
would  still  lose  effectiveness  without  a  proper 
organizational  framework  in  which  to  oper- 
ate. Admittedly,  organizing  the  activities 
of  86.000  to  100,000  people  U  a  substantial 
undertaking;  however,  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  underscores  the  need  for  good 
organization  rather  than  providing  an  excuse 
for  poor  organization.  It  appears  that  over 
the  century  of  Its  existence  programs  have 


been  added  piecemeal  to  the  Department  and 
they  have  been  administered  piecemeal.  A 
system  which  permits  inefficiency  encourages 
dishonesty  and  some  of  the  facts  we  have 
developed  are  hard  to  explain  merely  on  the 
basis  of  inefficiency. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  investigation 
the  sul}committee  staff  believes  it  has  re- 
ceived the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  subordinates.  All 
known  pertinent  documents  were  made 
available  by  the  Department  upon  request. 
However,  we  were  handicapped  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  employees  to  make  and  retain 
minutes  or  any  other  written  record  of  sig- 
niflcant  meetings  or  events.  Almost  all  of 
the  meetings  and  conferences  Involved  in 
the  Estes  allotment  case  were  recorded  only 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  attended.  Thus, 
it  is  now  imposrible  to  produce  records  that 
should  have  been  made  but  were  not.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  Department  itself  must 
be  handicapped  by  these  and  other  defi- 
ciencies. At  the  outset  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  locating  documents  believed 
to  be  germane  to  this  investigation.  We 
were  informed  that  there  was  no  central 
repository  for  records  where  most  or  all  of 
the  Information  concerning  Billie  Sol  Estes 
might  be  located.  No  such  repository  exists. 
This  deficiency  has  greatly  complicated  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 
In  the  interests  of  securing  adequate  cover- 
age and  of  saving  time,  we  met  separately 
with  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretcu-y,  the 
General  Counsel,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Dvincan,  and  asked  to  have  assembled 
for  our  review  all  information  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  their  offices  relating  to  Billie 
Sol  Estes  and  any  of  his  business  enterprises. 
We  also  met  Jointly  with  the  ranking  of- 
ficials of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Administrator  and  the  five  Dep- 
uty Administrators  who  supervise  the 
activity  of  this  agency.  As  a  result,  mate- 
rial concerning  Estes  was  located  and  fur- 
nished to  us  by  16  different  offices  in  the 
Department's  Washington  headquarters. 
This  demonstrates  a  cumbersome  and  inef- 
fective recordkeeping  system  which  causes 
unnecessary  operations  difficulties  and  di- 
rectly affects  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  Department. 

I  must  say  at  this  point  that  we  are  not 
sure  yet  that  we  have  all  the  documents  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pertinent  to 
Billie  Sol  Estes.  We  have  tried  for  weeks  to 
assemble  them  and  we  believe  the  officials 
of  the  Department  have  tried  to  assemble 
them.  We  feel  we  have  most  of  them  but 
under  the  existing  system,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
Uin, 

The  structural  weakness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu-e  is  further  demonstrated 
by  a  breakdown  of  communications  between 
the  Department  and  the  subordinate  organi- 
zations at  the  State  and  county  levels.  Some 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Department  ap- 
parently either  do  not  reach  the  subordinate 
organisations  or  are  disregarded  if  they  do 
reach  them.  There  is  no  method  of  receipt 
or  followup  to  make  certain  that  such  in- 
structions actually  reached  their  destination. 
In  some  areas  of  activity  the  subordinate 
organizations  of  the  Department  are  almost 
autonomous. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  communication 
between  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington.  Within  the  De- 
partment there  are  11  internal  audit  groups 
including  1  attached  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Each  of  these  groups  reports  to 
the  head  of  its  own  agency.  These  audit 
groups  have  no  authority  and  little  interest 
in  anything  that  transpires  outside  their 
own  narrow  assigzunents.  In  October  1961 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  Investigation  Division  completed 
a  comprehensive  3 '/j -month  inquiry  Into  the 
questionable  cotton  allotment  transfers  engi- 


neered by  Billie  Sol  Eetes.  Two  or  three 
months  earlier,  in  September  1961,  the  In- 
ternal Audit  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  another  of  the  Depart- 
ment's agencies,  initiated  a  separate  inquiry 
into  Estes'  financial  position  based  on  rumors 
of  unreported  mortgages.  Neither  investi- 
gative group  was  aware  of  the  inquiry  being 
conducted  by  the  other  until  February  1962 
and  the  parallel  investigations  were  not  co- 
ordinated at  any  time.  In  fact,  the  internal 
audit  group  terminated  its  inquiry  early  in 
April  of  1962  anil  the  two  units  were  still  not 
coordinated. 

Such  malfunctions  could  not  come  about 
if  there  existed  within  the  Department  a 
single  unified  audit-investigation  group 
with  authority  and  responsibility  to  report 
to  the  Secretary.  It  is  paramount  that  such 
a  group  report  at  the  highest  level.  It  seems 
clear  that  any  program  head  who  controls 
his  own  audit-investigation  staff  is.  in  the 
final  analysis,  evaluating  himself.  Few  offi- 
cials can  be  completely  objective  about  their 
own  operations  and  an  audit-investigation 
group  can  l>e  only  as  effective  as  the  operat- 
ing head  permits.  A  group  equipped  and 
manned  to  audit,  investigate,  and  monitor 
all  of  the  varied  activities  of  this  important 
Department  could  save  the  Goveriunent  many 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  and  at  the  same 
time  Improve  the  service  of  the  Department. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  depart- 
mental organization  can  be  described  more 
fully  by  witnesses  who  are  preparing  to  tes- 
tify during  these  hearings. 

In  collecting  material  about  Billie  Sol 
Estes  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
have  not  been  alone.  During  the  course  of 
our  inquiry  »e  have  encountered,  or  learned 
of  the  interest  of,  the  following  agencies  or 
groups:  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  Investigation  Division,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  particularly  the  House  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  Subconunlttee. 
the  Agriculti-ire  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  a  Federal  grand  Jvu-y  at  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
Texas  State  attorney  general,  the  Texas 
State  Securities  Board,  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  the  Texas  State  Comptrol- 
ler's Office,  a  Potter  County,  Tex.,  grand 
Jury,  a  Reeves  County,  Tex.,  grand  Jury,  and, 
I  am  sure,  a  ntunber  of  others  Including 
newspaper  reporters  from  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Interests  of  these  groups,  but  only 
to  mention  It  as  an  operational  handicap. 

In  order  to  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  we  have  asked  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  cer- 
tain charts.  Chart  No.  1  shows  the  general 
structure  of  the  entire  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  which  Is  of  special  in- 
terest to  this  Inquiry,  has  a  green  background 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 

Chart  No.  2  shows  an  organizational  break- 
down of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  Again  the  areas  of 
special  interest  in  this  inquiry  have  a  green 
rather  than  a  white  background.  Those  of 
major  interest  are  (a)  Ofllce  of  Secretary 
Freeman,  Under  Secretary  Charles  S.  Murphy: 
(b)  General  Counsel;  (c)  Assistant  Secre- 
tary John  Duncan;  (d)  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  $ 
Service;  (e)  Office  of  Deputy  Administrator, 
State  and  Cotmty  Operations;  (f)  area  di- 
rectors; (g)  Cotton  Division;  (h)  Investiga- 
tion Division;  (1)  State  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  office:  (J) 
county  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  office. 

The  legal  and  other  technical  features  of 
the  transfer  of  cotton  allotments  will  be 
described  in  more  detail  by  representatives  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture.  However,  In 
order  to  provide  a  background  for  the  under- 
standing of  some  of  the  events  which  trans- 
pired a  brief  description  of  the  transfer  of 
cotton  allotments  is  In  order  at  this  time. 
Legislation  was  passed  in  1958  and  earlier 
to  permit  fanners  who  had  been  handi- 
capped In  earning  a  livelihood  by  reason  of 
their  land  being  seized  for  public  use,  to  re- 
establish their  farming  operations  elsewhere 
and  to  transfer  their  cotton  allotments  to 
new  land  which  might  be  acquired  by  them 
any  place  In  the  United  States.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  in  order  to  reestablish  the  pro- 
ducer in  his  former  status  it  was  necessary 
that  there  be  a  legitimate  transfer  of  own- 
ership of  the  new  land  to  him.  It  has  always 
been  clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  law  and 
the  purpose  of  the  regulations  which  fol- 
lowed were  to  permit  the  farmer  to  reestab- 
lish himself,  not  to  permit  the  allotment  to 
pass  or  be  sold  to  someone  else. 

The  transfer  of  allotments  first  became  an 
Issue  In  April  of  1960.  At  that  time  the 
Oklahoma  regional  attorney  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  sought  instructions 
from  the  Washington  headquarters  concern- 
ing a  sales  contract  In  which  there  was  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  farmer  who  was 
purportedly  buying  land  in  New  Mexico  was. 
himself,  actually  buying  it.  This  contract 
was  very  similar  to  the  Estes-type  contract. 
In  that  case  the  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico 
State  offices  were  advised  that  since  legiti- 
mate ownership  did  not  appear  to  pass  to 
the  Oklahoma  farmer,  accordingly  the  allot- 
ment should  not  be  transferred  to  the  new 
land. 

The  next  incident  of  significance  in  this 
connection  occurred  in  October  1960  at 
which  time  the  Texas  office  sought  guidance 
from  Washington  concerning  a  contract 
about  which  there  was  doubt  and  which  was 
not  similar  to  the  Estes  contract  but  still 
left  some  question  about  the  transfer  of 
ownership.  By  memorandum  dated  October 
13.  1960,  R.  B.  Brldgforth.  Acting  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Production  Adjustment 
(Job  Is  now  Deputy  Administrator  for  State 
and  County  Operations),  told  the  Texa.*? 
Stat*  Agrlcultiiral  and  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee that  the  documents  presented  were 
legally  sufficient  in  and  of  themselves  and 
did  not  warrant  a  denial  of  the  transfer. 

Two  months  later,  a  similar  question  arose 
about  a  sale  and  lease-back  arrangement 
which  was  one  of  the  Estes  contracts,  and 
was  sent  In  for  study  and  approval.  This 
contract  provided  that  the  displaced  pro- 
ducer, who  has  an  allotment,  purchase  an 
amount  of  land  from  Estes.  usiially  In  two 
parcels.  There  was  no  down  payment,  only 
an  Initial  payment  after  1  year.  Estes  would 
lease  the  land  and  pay  $50  per  acre  of  allot- 
ment rent  Immediately. '  The  contract  pro- 
vided that  If  the  first  of  four  annual  pay- 
ments was  not  met.  then  the  land  (and  the 
allotment)  would  revert  to  Blllle  Sol  Estes. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  1  year  the  displaced 
farmer  would  have  $50  per  acre  of  allotment, 
and  unless  the  first  payment  was  made  Estes 
had  the  land  and  the  allotment.  With  this 
contract  It  seems  clear  that  neither  buyer 
nor  seller  was  in  good  faith  and  neither  of 
them  could  truly  consider  this  a  real  change 
of  ownership.  The  allotments  therefore 
should  not  have  been  transferred.  It  seems 
clear  that  both  Estes  and  the  displaced 
owners  must  have  understood,  as  many  of 
the  producers  say  they  did.  that  the  first 
payment  would  not  be  made  and  that  both 
the  land  and  the  allotment  would  ultimately 
end  up  in  Estes'  possession. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  that  all  this 
land  Estes  purported  to  be  selling  was  en- 
cumbered and  Bates  knew  he  was  not  passing 
clear  title  even  though  he-  was  purporting 
to  do  so  by  granting  warranty  deeds  to  the 
buyers. 

On  December  20,  1960,  H.  L.  Manwarlng, 
Deputy   Administrator,   Production   Adjust- 


ment, in  a  memorandum  to  the  Texas  Agrl- 
cultxiral  and  Stabilization  Committee  said 
that  this  contract  appeared  to  constitute  a 
scheme  or  device  to  sell  allotments  and 
therefore  the  alleged  purchaser  ctmld  not 
be  considered  to  be  the  owner  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  and  regulations,  and 
the  county  committee  of  the  receiving 
county,  which  made  the  determination, 
should  not  approve  this  type  contract. 

This  memorandum,  according  to  the  of- 
ficials In  the  Department,  should  have  halted 
any  transfers  of  the  type  In  which  Blllle 
Sol  Estes  was  involved.  Again,  according 
to  these  officials,  this  memorandum  should 
have  been  circulated  to  the  county  commit- 
tees for  their  guidance.  Certain  county 
committees,  including  Pecos  County.  Tex., 
deny  ever  having  received  this  memorandum. 
There  is  no  record  in  existence  which  clearly 
refutes  these  denials;  however,  there  are 
other  factors  and  clrcvunstances  which  raise 
serious  doubts  concerning  these  denials. 
All  of  Estes"  transfers  were  approved  both  at 
State  and  county  levels  after  this  date. 

On  January  16,  1961,  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  there 
was  a  meeting  attended  by  certain  officials 
from  Washington,  DC,  Including  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  General  Counsel's  Office, 
with  State  officials  from  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma.  The  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  the  transfer  of  pooled  cot- 
ton allotments  and  at  that  meeting  It  was 
clear  In  everyone's  mind,  according  to  those 
in  attendance,  that  the  key  to  the  legitimacy 
of  transfer  of  pooled  cotton  allotments  wis 
the  good  faith  of  the  transfer  of  ownership 
of  the  land.  Most  of  those  in  attendance 
at  this  meeting  have  stated  to  us  that  they 
believed  at  the  time  that  they  had  stopped 
the  Estes-type  transfer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  all  of  the  approvals  by  the  county 
and  State  offices  in  Texas  occurred  after  this 
date.  It  is  very  difficult  to  attribute  this 
entirely  to  organizational  breakdown;  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suspect  bad  faith. 

Among  the  decisions  reached  at  this  meet- 
ing was  a  decision  to  clarify  the  regulations; 
to  require  the  alleged  purchaser  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  county  office  covering  the 
newly  acquired  land  and  In  addition  specifi- 
cally to  require  State  office  approvals  of  any 
transfers.  This  regulation  was  In  fact 
printed  In  the  Federal  Register,  February 
17,  1961,  and  had  the  Manwarlng  mem- 
orandum not  effectively  stopped  the  Estes- 
type  transfers  then  this  amendment  to  the 
regulations  should  have  stopped  them. 
Again,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
allotments  transferred  were  approved  by  the 
county  and  State  offices  after  the  Issuance 
of  this  regxilatlon. 

Had  there  been  any  lingering  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  the  Pecos  and  Reeves  County  com- 
mittees In  Texas  at  this  time  It  should  have 
been  resolved  by  a  news  Item  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Pecos  Independent  on 
April  30.  1961.  This  news  Item  stated  that 
the  applications  of  cotton  producers  In 
Alabama  who  were  allegedly  buying  land  from 
Blllle  Sol  Estes  in  Texas  had  been  tiirned 
down  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
cause there  did  not  appear  to  be  transfers 
of  ownership  In  good  faith.  As  I  observed 
earlier,  this  news  article  mentioned  Blllle 
Sol  Estes  by  name.  Despite  all  the  notices 
and  all  the  warnings  the  county  committees 
of  Reeves  and  Pecos  Counties  continued  to 
approve  the  cotton  allotment  transfers  up 
through  July  1901  and  the  Texas  State  office 
concurred  in  these  approvals.  At  this  stage 
of  development,  it  Is  even  more  dlfflcult  to 
believe  that  this  was  a  mere  breakdown  in 
administration. 

During  the  year  1961  throughout  the 
United  States  there  were  8,717.8  acres  at  cot- 
ton allotments  transferred  from  one  location 
to  another.  Of  this  number,  5,238.3,  or  60 
percent,  were  transferred  from  various  loca- 
tions in  the  United  States  to  Reeves  and 
Pecos   Counties  In  Texas.     Of  the  nxunber 


transferred  to  Reeves  and  Peoos  Counties, 
3,123.1,  or  60  percent,  of  the  cotton  allot- 
ments transferred  to  these  counties  were 
destined  to  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  BtlUe 
Sol  Estes. 

Early  in  July,  at  the  request  of  Thomas  H. 
Miller,  Southwest  Area  Division,  and  with 
the  conciurence  of  Administrator  Horace 
Godfrey,  the  Investigation  Division  was  asked 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  transfer  of 
pooled  cotton  allotments  to  Blllle  Sol  Kstes. 
About  this  same  time  there  was  an  in- 
formal Cotton  Advisory  Committee  being 
formed  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  matters 
Involving  cotton.  This  committee  was  made 
up  of  prominent  individuals  familiar  with 
the  cotton  industry  and  Its  problems.  Among 
those  named  to  this  committee  was  Blllle  Sol 
Estes.  Later  in  the  year  this  comnUttee  was 
to  receive  more  formal  status  but  at  this 
time  It  was  Informal. 

On  October  18,  1961,  Blllle  Sol  Estes  and 
his  attorney  visited  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  objected  vigorously  and  strenu- 
ously to  the  Investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  Investigation  Division  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
No  record  was  made  of  what  transpired  dur- 
ing this  visit  by  anyone  In  the  Agriculture 
Department  who  participated. 

The  Initial  report  by  the  Investigation 
Division  of  ASCS  was  completed  October  27, 
1961.  Briefly,  this  report  showed  that  In- 
vestigators had  Interviewed  51  of  the  116 
displaced  owners  who  had  allegedly  pur- 
chased land  from  Blllle  Sol  Estes.  Only  5 
of  the  51  claimed  that  the  sale  was  legitimate 
and  that  they  intended  to  move  to  Texas  to 
farm  the  land  themselves.  Nineteen  of  the 
51  said  that  they  had  no  Intention  of  mov- 
ing to  Texas  and  considered  that  they  were 
selling  their  cotton  allotments.  The  remain- 
ing half  of  those  Interviewed  gave  answers 
somewhere  In  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  the  shape  of  the  land 
would.  In  itself,  lead  one  to  question  the  In- 
tent of  anyone  to  move  on  It. 

On  November  14,  1961,  a  meeting  was  held 
In  the  office  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  Administrator  Horace 
Godfrey  concerning  the  Investigation  report. 
It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  to  withhold 
the  issuance  of  the  1962  cotton  allotments, 
which  were  being  distributed  then,  from 
Estes  pending  further  study  and  to  bold  In 
abeyance  any  action  concerning  the  1961 
cotton  allotments  for  later  determination. 
In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  1961  cotton  crop  had  already  been 
harvested  and  cancellation  of  the  1961  allot- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  imposing  a 
penalty  in  excess  of  one-half  million  dollars 
on  Estes. 

It  should  also  be  noted  In  this  oonnection 
that  when  the  Alab€m[ia  cotton  allotments 
were  not  transferred,  such  a  penalty  had  al- 
ready been  Imposed  on  Estes  since  he  had 
planted  the  cotton  in  anticipation  of  the 
transfers  being  approved.  Since  they  were 
not  approved  he  was  assessed  a  penalty  of 
$47,968.34. 

The  next  meeting  of  significance  concern- 
ing the  Estes  allotments  occurred  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1961.  in  the  office  of  Under  Secretary 
Murphy.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that 
the  General  Counsel  should  check  the  law 
to  determine  whether  the  1961  cotton  allot- 
n^nts  could  be  canceled.  It  was  also  de- 
cided at  this  meeting  to  ask  the  Investiga- 
tion Division  to  determine  whether  the  first 
annual  installment,  which  was  due  In  most 
cases  on  December  1.  1961.  had  In  fact  been 
p&kl.  If  so.  this  would  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  December  13 
the  Investigation  Division  was  notified  by 
telephone  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel's  Office 
that  the  General'Counsel  already  bad  enough 
Information  to  make  a  decision  so  that  the 
requested  Investigation  was  unnecessary. 


A  few  days  later,  on  December  15.  Gen- 
eral Counsel  John  Bagwell  in  opinion  di- 
rected to  Under  Secretary  Charles  8. 
Murphy  recommended  cancellation  of  the 
1961  transfer  of  pooled  cotton  allotments 
to  Estes.  A  question  remained  In  minds 
of  some  whether  Kstes  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  1961  allotment  for  that 
year  only,  since  he  had  acted  on  approval 
by  Agriculture  Department  officials. 

On  December  22,  1961,  a  conference  was 
held  with  the  Under  Secretary  in  which  the 
Oenernl  Counsel  took  part  and  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  1961  allotments  should,  in 
fact,  i>e  canceled.  iJtter  that  same  day, 
according  to  our  best  Information,  Under 
Secretary  Murphy  overrode  an  adverse  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Review  and  Adjudica- 
tion Division  of  Personnel  and  directed  the 
appointment  of  Blllle  Sol  Estes  to  the  formal 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  which  had  l>een 
established  as  such  oa  November  17. 

On  Saturday,  January  6,  1963,  in  the  office 
of  Under  Secretary  Charles  Murphy  a  meet- 
ing was  held  and  in  attendance  were  Blllle 
Sol  Estes,  his  attorney,  John  Dennlson,  Un- 
der Secretary  Murphy,  General  Counsel  John 
Bagwell.  Senator  Raljih  Tarborough  and 
Congressman  James  Rutherford  as  well  as 
members  of  their  staffs.  At  this  meeting 
It  was  decided  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  rescind  the  cancellations  which  had 
been  Issued  a  few  days  earlier,  pending 
further  study. 

In  very  brief  this  highlights  the  history 
of  the  cotton  allotments  acquired  by  Blllle 
Sol  Estes  from  cotton  farmers  displaced  by 
eminent  domain  process. 

There  were  no  minutes  or  any  other  rec- 
ords made  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  Washington  conoemtng  the  deliberations 
or  decisions  of  any  of  the  meetings  I  have 
mentioned.  These  fact«  and  circumstances 
raise  certain  questions.  If  the  Washington 
headquarters  adequately  Instructed  the  State 
office,  then  why  were  these  transfers  not 
stopped.  If  the  State  office  adequately  In- 
structed the  county  office,  then  why  did  the 
county  offices  approve  them?  If  the  county 
offices  contlnuMl  to  approve  these  transfers 
In  violation  of  Instructions,  then  why  did  the 
State  office  not  stop  them?  And  If  the  State 
office  did  not  stop  the  transfers,  then  why 
did  the  departmental  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington not  step  in  and  call  a  halt?  Ineffi- 
ciency is  probably  part  of  the  answer  but  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  it  Is  the  complete  answer. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall),  by  unanimous  consent. 
Introduced  a  bill  (S.  8481)  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Intemid  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  Income-tax 
treatment  of  small  business  Investment 
companies,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OP  1954  RELATING  TO  IN- 
COME TAX  TREATMENT  OP 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  SPATIKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  small 
business  investment  companies.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  my 
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remarks,  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd.  This  bill  would  £kmend  sec- 
tion 542(c)  (11)  and  section  1243  of  the 
code.  There  are  two  amendments  pro- 
posed In  the  bill.  In  one  instance,  the 
bill  provides  relief  in  a  situation  which 
has  resulted  from  an  unexpected  and 
unforeseen  ruling  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  In  the  other  instance,  the, 
bill  simply  conforms  the  tax  law  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  enacted  during  the  86th 
Congress.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Treasury  Department  will  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  both 
amendments.  I  am  well  aware,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  heavily  burdened 
schedule  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. However,  in  view  of  what  I  am  led 
to  understand  will  be  the  Treasury's  po- 
sition on  this  bill,  and  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  the  relief  provided  by 
the  bill,  I  do  express  the  hope  that  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  consider  the 
bill  at  an  early  date. 

Section  542(c)  (11)  presently  provides 
for  the  exemption  of  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  from  the  personal 
holding  company  surtax.  This  section 
also  provides,  however,  that  any  small 
business  investment  company  which  pro- 
vides funds  to  a  small  business  concern 
in  which  one  of  its  shareholders  owns  a 
5  percent  or  more  proprietary  interest 
loses  the  exemption.  This  qualification 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  restraint 
upon  self -dealing  involving  loans  or  in- 
vestments by  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  to  businesses  in  which 
the  owners  of  the  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  hold  a  substantial  in- 
terest. The  possibility  of  such  self- 
dealing  by  these  investment  firms  has 
been,  and  remains,  a  matter  of  concern 
to  everyone  Interested  in  this  program. 

Soon  after  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  was  enacted  in  1958,  it  be- 
came known  that  many  small  groups  of 
private  Investors  desired  to  form  small 
business  investment  companies,  but  were 
reluctant  to  do  so  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  exemption  from  the  personal 
holding  company  surtax.  This  fact  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  slow  rate  of 
growth  experienced  by  the  small  business 
investment  companies  program  in  its 
early  days.  The  desirability  of  such  an 
exemption  for  the  small  business  in- 
vestment companies  was  further  sub- 
stantiated by  the  realization  that  other 
lending  and  financial  institutions  had 
traditionally  enjoyed  an  exempt  status. 
In  view  of  this,  and  in  view  of  the  need 
for  attracting  private  capital  into  this 
worthwhile  program,  in  1959  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  requested  that  the 
Congress  grant  such  an  exemption.  It 
was  suggested  that  there  be  Included  in 
the  act  granting  the  exemption,  a  clause 
denying  the  exemption  to  companies 
which  engaged  in  self -dealing.  Such  a 
clause  was  recognized  as  an  effective  de- 
terrent against  this  practice  and  the  sug- 
gestion was  incorporated  in  the  act 
which  was  passed  during  the  86th 
Congress.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
suggestion  that  a  self -dealing  limitation 
be  included  in  section  542(c)  (11)  was 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 


I  believe  that  the  language  of  this  par- 
ticular section  was  drafted  by  the  Treas- 
ury. In  any  event,  the  bill  provided  that 
a  small  business  investment  company 
would  lose  its  personal  holding  company 
exemption  if  it  provided  funds  to  a  small 
business  concern  in  which  one  of  its 
shareholders  owned,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  much  as  a  5-percent  proprie- 
tary interest.  A  problem  has  arisen  out 
of  the  use  of  the  word  "indirectly"  in 
the  act. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
strued the  word  "indirectly"  to  mean 
that,  whenever  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  acquires  a  proprietary 
interest  in  a  small  business  concern,  this 
interest  is  attributed  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany in  proportion  to  their  stock  inter- 
est in  the  small  business  investment  com- 
pany, with  the  result  that,  whenever  the 
proprietary  interest  attributed  to  any 
one  of  the  small  business  investment 
company's  shareholders  amounts  to  5 
percent  or  more  of  the  small  business 
concern,  the  small  business  investment 
company  loses  its  exemption.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  suppose  that  a  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  is  owned  in 
equal  shares  by  two  individuals.  If  this 
small  business  investment  company  pro- 
vides equity  capital  representing  a  10- 
percent  interest  in  a  smsdl  concern,  this 
interest  would  be  attributed  to  these 
individuals  with  each  considered  as  own- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  small  concern.  The 
result  would  be  a  loss  of  the  personal 
holding  company  exemption  by  the  small 
business  investment  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  this  interpretation  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  was  never  an- 
ticipated by  the  Congress.  It  seems  ob- 
vious to  me  that  what  was  intended  was 
a  restraint  upon  investments  in  small 
concerns  in  which,  at  the  time  the  in- 
vestment is  made,  the  owners  of  the 
small  business  investment  company  al- 
ready hold  a  substantial  interest  Cer- 
tainly we  did  not  Intend  that  a  small 
business  Investment  company  lose  its 
exemption  simply  by  making  the  type 
investment  it  is  created  to  make.  In- 
deed, when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
Congress  created  these  investment  firms 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  equity  capi- 
tal to  small  businesses,  and  the  fact  that 
Congress  granted  these  firms  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  personal  holding  company 
surtax.  I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  any- 
one would  conclude  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  these  firms  lose  their  exemp- 
tion merely  by  providing  equity  capital 
to  small  companies.  I  recognize  that 
there  is  precedent  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  "indirectly"  made  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  However,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  congressional  intent  in 
this  matter. 

This  bill  brings  the  qualifying  lan- 
guage now  ccHitained  in  section  542^c) 
(11)  in  line  with  tiie  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration regulation  on  the  subject  of 
self -dealing.  It  provides  that  the  small 
business  investment  comr>any  will  law 
its  pers(Hial  holding  company  exemptian 
only  if  a  shareholder  of  the  small  busi- 
ness   investment    company    owning    as 
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much  as  10  percent  of  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  also  owns  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  a  small  business 
concern  to  which  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  provides  funds.  Any 
proprietary  interest  acquired  by  the 
small  business  investment  company  in  a 
small  concern  would  still  be  attributed 
proportionately  to  the  owners  of  the 
small  business  investment  com{jany,  but 
the  interest  attributed  to  one  of  the  own- 
ers would  have  to  amount  to  as  much  as 
10  percent,  rather  than  5  percent,  before 
the  ejfemption  is  lost.  This  bill  will  not 
solve  the  problem  as  I  see  it,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  more  effective  measure 
can  be  enacted  at  a  later  date.  How- 
ever, it  will  provide  closely  held  small 
;  business  investment  companies  more 
latitude  in  their  investment  activity  and 
will  be  helpful  to  this  extent.  In  the  ex- 
ample I  gave  earlier  of  the  small  business 
investment  company  owned  by  two  per- 
sons equally,  if  my  bill  is  enacted,  this 
small  business  investment  company  could 
obtain  up  to  a  20-percent  equity  in  a 
small  concern  before  losing  the  exemp- 
tion. 

May  I  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  which  only  af- 
fects the  small  business  investment  com- 
panies.   It  is  a  matter  which  affects  the 
availability  of  equity  capital  to  the  small 
businesses  of  this  covmtry.    It  is  more 
usual  than  not  that  a  small  business  in 
need  of  additional   equity   capital  will 
need  an  amount  which  will,  when  added 
to  its  present  capitalization,  represent 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  total.    How- 
ever, in  the  example  I  have  given,  the 
two-man  small  business  investment  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  make  its  capi- 
tal available  to  such  a  small  concern. 
My  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  this 
small  business  investment  company  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  small  concerns 
so  long  as  the  amount  of  capital  pro- 
vided did  not  result  in  ownership  by  the 
small  business  investment  company  of  as 
much  as  a  20-percent  proprietary  inter- 
est in  the  business.    So  you  see.   Mr. 
President,  that  while  this  matter  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  affects  the  welfare  of 
the  small  business  investment  companies 
the  ultimate  beneficiary  will  be  the  small 
business  community  which  will  enjoy  an 
expanded  source  of  equity  funds. 

The  other  provision  of  my  bill,  Mr. 
President,  would  amend  section  1243  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  loss  treatment  presently  af- 
forded losses  on  convertible  debentures 
owned  by  a  small  business  investment 
company.  Senators  will  remember  that 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  originally  provided  that  the  only 
type  of  equity  security  which  a  small 
business  investment  company  might  pur- 
chase from  a  small  business  was  a  con- 
vertible debenture.  When  the  Congress 
undertook  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
investment  in  small  business  investment 
companies  one  such  incentive  allowed 
ordinary  loss  treatment  for  losses  suf- 
fered by  small  business  investment 
companies  on  equity  securities.  Unfor- 
tunately, though  not  surprisingly,  the 
language  used  to  accomplish  this  incen- 


tive limited  such  treatment  to  convertible 
debentures  and  stock  acquired  through 
exercise  of  the  conversion  rights.  Sena- 
tors will  also  recall  that  during  the  86th 
Congress,  we  recognized  that  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  needed  more 
flexibility  in  the  form  which  their  equity 
investments  might  take,  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  was  amended 
to  permit  small  business  investment  com- 
panies to  use  forms  of  equity  securities 
other  than  convertible  debentures. 
Through  an  oversight,  section  1243  was 
left  unchanged,  with  the  result  that  ordi- 
nary loss  treatment  of  losses  on  equity 
securities  remained  available  only  if  the 
equity  security  was  a  convertible  deben- 
ture or  stock  acquired  under  a  converti- 
ble debenture.  My  bill  would  provide 
this  ordinai-y  loss  treatment  for  losses 
suffered  on  any  equity  security  so  long 
as  it  is  acquired  by  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company  in  accordance  with 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  and 
in  accordance  with  the  SBA  regulations 
under  the  act.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
correct  a  situation  which  everyone  rec- 
ognizes as  having  resulted  from  the  over- 
sight which  I  mentioned  earlier.  As  to 
this  section  of  the  bill  also,  I  understand 
that  the  Treasury  Department  will  not 
object  to  its  enactment. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Conunlttee  will  solicit  early  com- 
ments from  the  proper  officials  of  the 
Administration,  and  that  this  bill  can 
be  reported  favorably  by  the  committee 
in  time  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
during  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3481)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies, introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Saltonstall),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 542(c)  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  (relating  to  exception  of  small 
business  Investment  companies  from  defini- 
tion of  personal  holding  company)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  a  small  business  Investment  company 
which  Is  licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  operating  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  and  which 
Is  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  small  business  concerns  un- 
der that  Act  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration pursxiant  thereto.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  If  any  shareholder  of  the 
small  business  Investment  company  owning, 
directly  or  Indirectly  (Including,  in  the  case 
of  an  individual,  ownership  by  the  members 
of  his  family  as  defined  In  section  544(a) 
(2) ) ,  10  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  such  small  business  investment 
company  owns  at  any  time  during  the  tax- 
able jrear,  directly  or  indirectly  (Including, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual,  ownership  by 


the  members  of  his  family  as  defined  in 
section  544(a)  (2) ) .  a  10  per  centum  or  more 
proprietary  Interest  in  a  small  business  con- 
cern to  which  funds  are  provided  by  the 
small  bustnew  Investment  company  or  10 
per  centum  or  more  in  the  value  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  such  concern." 

Sxc.  2.  Section  1243  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  loeses  of  small 
business  Investment  companies)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1243.  Loss  or  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Company. 

"(a)  Genesal  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a 
small  business  Investment  company  operat- 
ing under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1968,  If— 

"(1)  a  loss  Is  on  equity  securities  (includ- 
ing stock  received  pursuant  to  an  option 
or  conversion  or  exchange  privilege)  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
and  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  prescribed 
under  such  section,  and 

"(2)  such  loss  would  (but  for  this  sec- 
tion) be  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  asset. 

then  such  loss  shall  be  treated  as  a  loss  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is 
not  a  capital  asset 

"(b)  Special  Rule  rot  Dxtebmining 
Amount  of  Loss  on  Stock. — Under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  loss  (If  any)  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change by  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany of  stock  acquired  by  such  company 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Small  Bxisl- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
and  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  prescribed 
under  such  section  (including  stock  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  an  option  or  conversion 
or  exchange  privilege),  the  basis  of  such 
stock  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  aero) 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  any 
distribution  received  by  such  company  with 
respect  to  such  stock  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  to  the 
extent  that  any  such  distribution  Is  made  by 
the  distributing  corp>oratlon  out  of  Its  earn- 
ings and  profits  accumulated  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  such  stock  by  such 
company." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  27,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  8ecretar>- 
of  the  Interlcw  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3203.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pm.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  28, 1962,  at  12  oclock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  June  27, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nooa. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  t-he  following  prayer: 

Psalm  34:  3:  O  magnify  the  Lord  with 
me,  and  let  tu-  exalt  His  name  together. 

Almighty  CJod,  in  this  moment  of 
prayer,  wilt  Thou  bless  us  with  a  vivid 
and  vital  experience  of  Thy  grace,  trans- 
forming our  darkness  into  light,  our 
doubt  into  faith,  our  weakness  into 
power,  and  our  fesu*  into  courage. 

Grant  that  when  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  apprehemfive  and  troubled 
in  spirit  we  may  be  more  fully  conscious 
and  aware  of  Thy  companionship  and 
counsel  which  will  rescue  and  relieve  all 
who  are  disturbed  and  distressed  in 
mind  and  heait.  [I 

We  earnestly  bescecii  Thee  that  in  the 
sphere  of  human  relationships  we  may 
achieve  a  more  healing  sympathy  for 
one  another,  a  finer  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  those  who  are  baffled 
by  the  emergencies  and  hard  experi- 
ences of  life,  and  a  nobler  skill  in  per- 
suading the  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily to  do  good  to  one  another. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOUtlNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  (concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowmg  title:  | 

HR  11221.  At  act  to  stnend  secUon  302  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  CSC.  252),  to  Increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (5t'  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et  seq), 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  biHs  of  the  following 
titles,  in  whicli  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  114.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Waurlka  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma; 

S.  406.  An  act  to  autborlee  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Minn  Creek  Federal  reclama- 
tion project,  Idaho,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  SecrtUry  of  the  Navy  to  develop 
the  South  Barrow  gasfield.  naval  petroleum 
reserve  No.  4,  for  the  purpose  of  making  gas 
available  for  sale  to  the  native  village  of  Bar- 
row and  to  other  non-Federal  communities 
and  Installations,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2530.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead  en- 
try of  Lewis  S.  C(.S8; 

S  2B73  An  ad;  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  CapuUn  Mountain  National  Monument, 
N.  Mex.,  to  autiorlze  acquisition  of  lands 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  3089.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
to  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
In  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  time  for 
selecting  such  lands; 

'  S.  8112.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Pike  National  Forest  In  Colorado  and  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa  Pe 
National  Forest  In  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Na- 
tive Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3342.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian -owned  lands  un- 
der the  Klamath  Indian  project,  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


LUMP-SUM  READJUSTMENT  ^Y- 
MENTS  FOR  RESERVE  COM- 
PONENTS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cgirolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
<HJi.  8773)  to  amend  section  265  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016),  relating  to 
lump-sum  readjustment  payments  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  who 
are  involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  section  265  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  ^50 
use.  1015).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "(a)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  Is  Involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl^ 
amended  subsection  and  after  having  com- 
pleted Immediately  prior  to  such  release  at 
least  five  years  of  continuous  active  duty, 
except  for  breaks  In  service  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  either  an  officer,  warrant  offi- 
cer, or  enlisted  person,  is  entitled  to  a  lump- 
sum readjustment  payment  computed  on  the 
basis  of  two  months'  basic  pay  In  the  grade 
In  which  he  Is  serving  at  the  time  of  release 
from  active  duty  for  each  year  of  active  serv- 
ice (other  than  in  time  of  war  or  of  na- 
tional emergency  hereafter  declared  by  Con- 
gress) ending  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
year.  However,  the  readjustment  payment 
of  a  member  who  Is  released  from  active 
duty  because  bU  performance  of  duty  has 
fallen  below  standards  prescribed  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary  or  beca\ise  his  reten- 
tion Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  In- 
terests of  national  security,  shall  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  one 
month's  pay.  For  the  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  the  readjustment  pay- 
ment, a  part  of  a  year  that  Is  six  months  or 
more  Is  counted  as  a  whcrfe  year,  and  a  part 
of  a  year  that  Is  less  than  six  months  Is  dis- 
regarded, and  any  prior  period  for  which 
readjustment  pay  has  been  received  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  excluded. 
No  person  covered  by  this  subsection  may 
be  paid  a  total  of  more  than  two  years' 
basic  pay  in  the  grade  In  which  he  is  serv- 
ing at  the  time  of  release  or  $15,000,  which- 
ever Is  the  lesser.  There  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  lump-sum  readjustment  payment 
under  this  subsection  any  musterlng-out  p>ay 


received  under  the  Musterlng-Out  Payment 
Act  of  1944,  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  or  chapter  43  of  UUe  38 
United  States  Code." 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (5)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'How- 
ever, such  a  person  Is  entitled — 

'■■(A)  to  receive  readjustment  pay  under 
this  secUon  even  though  he  Is  also  entitled 
to  be  paid  under  secUon  680  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;  and 

■"(B)  with  respect  to  severance  pay  to 
which  he  Ls  entitled  under  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  secUon  680  of  that  title,  to 
elect  either  to  receive  that  severance  pay  or 
to  receive  readjustment  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  both." 

"(3)  SubsecUon  (b)  («)  is  amended  to 
rend  as  follows: 

"  "(6)  Except  as  provided  In  this  clause, 
a  person  who  upon  release  from  acUve  duty 
Is  eligible  for  disability  compensation  xmder 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. However,  such  a  i>er8on  may 
receive  reafljustment  pay  under  this  section 
in  addition  to  disability  compensaUon  sub- 
ject to  deduction  from  the  disability  com- 
pensaUon of  an  amount  equal  to  76  percent 
of  the  readjiistment  pay.  Receipt  of  read- 
justment pay  shall  not  deprive  a  person  of 
any  part  of  any  disability  compensation  to 
which  he  may  become  entitled,  on  the  basis 
of  subsequent  service,  under  laws  admlnls- 
tered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.' 

"(4)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(c)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  has  received  a  readjustment  payment 
under  this  section  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amended  subsection 
who  qualifies  for  retired  pay  under  any 
provUion  of  UUe  10  or  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  that  authorizes  his  retirement  upon 
completion  of  20  years  of  active  service, 
may  receive  that  pay  subject  to  the  Im- 
mediate deduction  from  that  pay  of  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  readjustment  payment,  without  Interest.' 

"(5)   Subsection  (e)   is  repealed. 

"Stc.  2.  Section  e80(a)  (2)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  'or'  before  the  designation  '(C)' 
and  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  ezKl 
the  words  '.or  (D)  released  because  he  has 
been  considered  at  least  twice  and  lias  not 
been  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  or  because  he  Is  considered  as 
having  failed  of  selection  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  and  has  not  been 
recommended  for  promotion  to  that  grade, 
under  conditions  that  would  require  the  re- 
lease or  sepjuraUon  of  a  Reserve  Officer  who 
is  not  serving  under  such  agreement'. 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  an  elecUon 
under  section  266  (b)  (6)  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1962  (60  U.S.C. 
1016(b)  (6) ) ,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  receive  a  readjustment  payment 
under  that  section,  any  person  who  made 
such  an  election  may  be  awarded  dlsabUity 
compensaUon  to  which  he  Is  otherwise  en- 
titled, subject  to  deduction  as  provided  In 
that  secUon.  as  amended  by  this  Act.  How- 
ever, such  an  award  may  not  become  effective 
for  any  period  before  the  date  o'  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Sections  1167(d),  S90S(d) 
and  8303(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  'However, 
no  person  Is  enUUed  to  severance  pay  under 
this  section  In  an  amount  that  Is  more  than 
915,000.' 

"(b>  Sections  e382(c).  6283(f).  63a4(b), 
and  6401(b)  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  4a7(f  i  of  UUe  14,  United  States  Code, 
and  sections  112(g)  and  212(g)  of  the  Officers 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat.  808,  835)  are 
each  amendeil  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
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Mntence  at  the  end  thereof:  'However,  no 
person  Is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  payment 
uiuler  this  section  that  Is  more  than 
$15,000.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEMORIALS     TO     LATE     SENATOR 
FRANCIS  CASE,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  to  name  the 
first  of  the  Missouri  River  lakes  in  South 
Dakota  created  by  national  legislation 
in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  Francis 
Case,  of  South  Dakota,  whose  work  was 
responsible  for  the  original  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  addition.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
South  Dakota  State  highway  ofiBcials 
that  the  huge  bridge  soon  to  be  con- 
structed across  this  lake  be  named  "The 
Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge"  in  honor 
of  the  man  who  almost  singlehandedly 
obtained  the  necessary  congressional  au- 
thority for  this  structure,  soon  to  be  ded- 
icated. 

There  are  countless  projects  all  across 
South  Dakota  for  which  Francis  Case 
was  primarily  responsible,  but  he  was 
particularly  identified  with  these  two. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  first  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  lakes  which  have  come  into 
being  largely  through  his  vision  and 
legislative  workmanship  should  bear  his 
name.  And  it  is  equally  appropriate  that 
the  huge  bridge  providing  a  new  link  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  South  Dakota 
should  be  named  in  his  honor  that  all 
who  cross  it  shall  be  reminded  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  we  held  him  and 
many  ways  in  which  he  helped  build  a 
better  America. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  join- 
ing my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota,  Representative  Ben  Rei- 
riL.  in  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  name  the  reservoir  back  of  the 
Fort  Randall  Dam  'Lake  Fiancis  Case." 

Since  the  Missouri  River  development 
program  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
great  work  of  Senator  Francis  Case,  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  that  one  of  the 
mammoth  reservoirs  on  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri be  named  in  his  honor. 

I  have  joined  in  introducing  this  bill 
in  memory  of  Senator  Francis  Case  who 
did  so  much  for  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  water  development  in  South  Dakota. 

Water  for  South  Dakota  was  always 
the  first  interest  of  this  great  man. 
Water  In  South  Dakota  should  bear  his 
name. 


WATERSHED      PROTECTION       AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  WORK  PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Juki  36,  1962. 
Hon.  John  McCohmack, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Speakek;  Rursuant  to  the  pro- 
vl8l<}n8  of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
considered  the  work  plans  transmitted  to 
you  by  Executive  Communications  1331  and 
930  and  referred  to  this  committee  and 
unanimously  approved  each  of  such  plans 
on  June  25.  1962.  The  work  plans  Involved 
are: 

Nebraska.  Gerlng  Valley  watershed.  Execu- 
tive Communication  1331. 

California.  Escondido  Creek  watershed,  Ex- 
ecutive Communication  1331. 

California,  Napa  River  watershed.  Execu- 
tive Communication  930. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haeolo  D.  Coolet.  Chairman. 

( Attachments. ) 

Resolution  Approving  the  Wosk  Plan  for 
Escondido  Creek,  Calif. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives,  That 
the  plan  for  works  of  Improvement  for  the 
Escondido  Creek..  Calif.,  watershed,  submit- 
ted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Executive  Communication  1331 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as 
amended  (16  UJS.C.  1002),  Is  hereby  ap- 
proved. 

June  25,  1962. 

Attest: 

Christine  S.  Oaixaghes.  Clerk. 


Resolution  Approving  the  Work  Plan  for 
Gering   Vallxt,   Nebr. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
the  plan  for  works  of  Improvement  for  the 
Oerlng  Valley.  Nebr.,  watershed,  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Executive  Communication  1331  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amend- 
ed ( 16  U.S.C.  1002 ) .  is  hereby  approved. 

June  25,   1962. 

Attest : 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  Clerk. 


Resolution  Approving  the  Work  Plan  for 
Napa  River,  Calif. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives,  That 
the  plan  for  works  of  improvement  for  the 
Napa  River,  Calif.,  watershed,  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Executive  Communication  930  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended 
(16  UJ3.C.  1002) ,  is  hereby  approved. 

June  26,  1962. 

Mtest : 

Christine  S.  Gallagher,  Clerk. 


ON 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  speak  against  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  New  York  Regents  Prayer  case.  Such 
a  decision  denies  the  very  faith  our  fore- 
fathers had  when  they  wrote  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  For  years 
people  have  come  to  our  country  to 
escape  religious  persecution  and  we 
have  always  protected  our  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  single  religious  domi- 
nation. But  here,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  religious  domination  and  re- 
ligious faith.  This  prayer  does  not  de- 
mand one  to  change  his  beliefs  or  force 
him  into  any  type  of  conversion.  It  is 
a  simple  prayer,  merely  asking  for  God's 
blessing.  The  prayer  cannot  possibly 
represent  one  church  or  one  religion.  Of 
course,  there  must  always  be  a  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state:  but  the  Con- 
stitution never  meant  to  have  a  separa- 
tion of  church  and  faith. 

The  people  who  believe  in  God  are  in 
the  great  majority.  The  atheists  and 
agnostics  compose  the  minority.  There 
is  no  act  forcing  them  to  recite  the 
prayer  and  listening  can  do  them  no 
harm.  Thus  participation  or  abstention 
can  do  no  wrong  or  have  any  ill  effect. 

Recently  a  minister  pointed  out: 

The  built-in  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  laying  waste  to  State  sovereignty 
and  provoking  heartbreakers  to  men  learned 
In  the  laws.  Indirldtial  liberty,  the  shrine 
where  we  like  to  worship,  is  being  desecrated 
by  decisions  that  make  a  mockery  of  our 
concept  of  justice. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  shall  be  willing  to  support  any  action 
amending  this  Supreme  Court  decision. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
the  resolution.  House  Resolution  712,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  for- 
eign policy,  and  security  of  the  T7nlted  States 
through  international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  domestic 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
eight  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 


passage  without  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  tc  recommit,  with  or  without 
InstructionB. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAI-IER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  (ailed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Meml)ers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


- 

[Roll  ¥ti 

)-  130) 

Addonizio 

Dawson 

Riley 

Alford 

Dwyer 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Barrett 

Plood 

St.  Oermain 

Bass.  N.H 

Hall 

Saund 

Blitch 

Harrison 

Va 

Scherer 

Brewster 

Hoffman 

Mich 

Shelley 

Ceiler 

Horan 

Shipley 

Chelf 

Jones.  Mo 

Spence 

Goad 

Kowalski 

Stratton 

Cooley 

Llbonati 

Stubblefleld 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McSweer 

L 

Taber 

Davis, 

McVey 

Thompson,  La 

James  C. 

Moulder 

Yates 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Powell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings undi;r  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gent  leman  from  Missouri  ( Mr. 

BOLLUfCl. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown]  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  tim<  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speakfr,  House  Resolution  712 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  H.R.  11970.  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  As  I  believe  most  Members  know, 
the  rule  is  a  closed  rule  providing  for  8 
hours  of  general  debate,  committee 
amendments,  iind  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  wi^,hout  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  th(  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Sncisl. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
expert  on  matters  of  tariff  and  recipro- 
cal trade.  I  appear  as  a  layman  who 
is  imeasy  about  what  the  experts  are 
doing  to  us.  I  can  see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  American  industry  as  a  result  of 
imports  of  low -cost  goods  from  abroad. 
I  want  to  see  America  trade  with  other 
nations  but  not  at  the  price  of  closing 
American  factories  and  throwing  Amer- 
ican workmen  out  of  jobs.  This  is  hap- 
pening now.  I  feel  strongly  it  will  hap- 
pen at  an  accelerated  rate  under  H.R. 
11970. 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  would  aggra- 
vate the  problem.  I  deplore  the  welfare 
program  for  industry  and  for  industrial 
workers  which  this  bill  provides  in  Ueu 
of  the  previously  accepted  peril-point 
and  escape  clauses. 

I  believe  that  the  present  bill  is  almost 
a  complete  suirender  of  congressionsil 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the  Chief 


Executive.  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
modified  materially  before  it  becomes 
law. 

Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  amend- 
ments from  the  committee,  I  suggest 
that  the  recommittal  motion  be  sup- 
ported with  the  proviso  that  the  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  be  continued  for 
1  additional  year. 

I  have  noticed  references  several 
times  in  the  press  to  the  allegation  that 
the  President  has  used  up  all  the  powers 
available  under  the  existing  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act,  and  that,  per  force,  new 
authority  is  essential.  These  state- 
ments, Mr.  Speaker,  just  do  not  square 
with  the  facts.  Here  is  the  actual  sit- 
uation which  would  prevail  under  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  law. 

First.  Effective  July  1,  1962.  most 
U.S.  duties  will  be  reduced  20  percent, 
in  two  yearly  stages,  10  percent  during 
each  stage.  Thus,  during  the  period  of 
a  1-year  extension.  U.S.  duties  would  be 
lowered  by  10  percent.  If  Congress  acts 
next  year  to  give  the  President  new  trade 
agreement  authority,  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  into  negotiations  under 
that  authority  during  the  second  year 
of  the  scheduled  reduction  in  duties. 

Second.  Since  even  the  present  bill, 
H.R.  11970,  by  its  terms  would  prevent 
any  new  reduction  in  duties  from  coming 
into  effect  until  the  presently  scheduled 
20-percent  reduction  has  become  fully 
effective,  the  enactment  of  a  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  law  would 
not  bring  about  any  change  in  the  sched- 
ule of  tariff  reductions  contemplated  by 
the  bill. 

Third.  With  the  exception  of  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  new  trade  agree- 
ments and  to  proclaim  new  reductions 
in  duty,  the  trade  agreements  legislation 
is  permanent  legislation  not  depending 
upon  any  renewal  for  its  continuing 
force  and  effect.  Thus,  under  the  exist- 
ing law  the  President  would  retain  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
existing  trade  agreements;  to  adminis- 
ter the  escape  clause  and  national  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  law;  and  to  mod- 
ify, terminate,  or  suspend,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  trade  agreement  proclamations 
in  order  to  carry  out  some  proper  pur- 
pose pertaining  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States. 

Fourth.  A  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  law  would  extend  for  that  period 
the  authority  of  the  President  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  to  issue 
proclamations  carrying  out  foreign 
trade  agreements  entered  into  after  July 
1,  1958,  decreasing  any  rate  of  duty  by 
20  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on  that 
date.  Most  U.S.  duties  were  reduced 
by  this  amount  in  the  recently  con- 
cluded "Dillon  round"  of  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations,  but  many  categories 
of  trade  articles  were  not  included. 
Possibly  40  percent  of  the  items  initially 
proposed  for  negotiation  were  reserved 
therefrom  as  the  result  of  the  peril  point 
findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Even 
those  included  can  be  reconsidered  at 
any  time. 

Many  items  in  the  tariff  schedules 
were  not  Included  on  the  list  proposed 
for  negotiation.  These  groups  of  arti- 
cles, therefore,  would  be  subject  to  con- 


sideration for  negotiation  in  a  new  trade 
agreement.  Subject  to  the  peril  point 
procedure,  the  duties  on  these  articles 
could  be  reduced  by  20  percent.  In  com- 
bination they  represent  an  extensive  list 
of  manufactured,  agricultural,  and  min- 
eral products.  This  list  includes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Organic  chemicals  of  the  type 
commonly  referred  to  as  petrochemicals. 

Second.  Earthenware,  crockery,  and 
chinaware. 

Third.  Scientific  glassware. 

Fourth.  A  great  variety  of  glass  and 
glass  manufactures. 

Fifth.  Structural  steel. 

Sixth.  Hand  tools. 

Seventh.  Screws,  rivets,  washers,  nuts, 
et  cetera. 

Eighth.  Furniture. 

Ninth.  Candy  and  confectionery. 

Tenth.  Some  fish  and  fish  products. 

Eleventh.  Cotton,  wool,  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles — with  a  few  exceptions. 

Twelfth.  Musical  instruments,  violins 
and  violas,  et  cetera. 

Thirteenth.  Photographic  cameras  and 
parts — with  a  few  exceptions. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  new  bill  now. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  ne- 
cessity for  new  legislation.  I  am  con- 
vinced we  will  be  in  a  more  healthy  posi- 
tion if  we  extend  the  present  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  for  another  year.  At  that 
time  we  can  determine  with  much  more 
certainty  whether  a  new  act  is  needed 
and  what  form  a  new  act  should  take. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Al- 
bert]. The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
tMr.  BoLLiNc]  has  explained  this  rule. 
It  is  a  closed  rule,  a  gag  rule  pro- 
viding for  8  hours  of  general  debate, 
prohibiting  the  offering  of  or  the  consid- 
eration of  any  amendments  except  those 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  providing  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

This  measure.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come  before 
the  Congress,  at  least  in  my  time.  It  is 
a  nonpartisan  problem  which  confronts 
us  here  today.  A  great  many  things 
have  happened  since  the  President  first 
sent  his  message  to  Capitol  Hill  in  which 
he  asked  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  type.  A  great  many  things 
have  also  happened  since  the  very  able 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  took 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation,  began 
long  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posal, and  finally  brought  out,  first.  H.R. 
9900  and  then,  this  bill,  H.R.  11970,  a 
so-called  clean  bill. 

I  think  all  of  us  as  good  Americans  and 
as  f>ersons  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare,  not  just  of  our  districts  alone, 
but  of  our  entire  Nation,  and  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  of  our  way  of  life  and 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  our  form 
of  representative  government,  should 
take  a  good  look  at  that  which  confronts 
us  toda>'.    Let  us  see  what  has  happened. 
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Let  VK  look  at  some  of  these  things  that 
have  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  to  put  them 
in  correct  chronological  order,  but,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  30  days  we  hajve  seen 
a  great  drop  in  stock  prices,  or  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks  in  American  corpo- 
rations. The  loss  in  value  alone  of  those 
stocks  belonging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  with 
an  average  income,  I  am  informed,  of 
less  than  $8,000  a  year,  that  is  the  aver- 
age stockholder's  income,  has  been  bet- 
ter than  $150  billion  in  the  last  30  days, 
or  even  a  little  more. 

Where  are  we  headed?  I  do  not  know 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  you 
know  for  a  certainty  as  to  Just  where  we 
are  heading.  We  have  seen  in  the  last 
30  days  the  income  of  our  Federal 
Treasury  decline  and  drop  off  from  that 
which  had  been  estimated  earlier.  We 
have  seen  an  increase  in  our  Govern- 
ment deficits,  and  in  our  Treasury  defi- 
cits. According  to  the  most  recent  an- 
nouncement, the  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1962  will  be  around  $8  billion,  or  perhaps 
a  little  more,  at  midnight.  Saturday 
night,  when  Treasury  figures  become 
public;  and  now  we  have  an  esti- 
mated deficit  already  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  which  starts  on  July  1,  Sunday 
morning,  of  better  than  $5  billion  ac- 
cording to  our  own  fiscal  authorities  and 
experts  and  it  may  finally  be  much  above 
that. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  may 
happen  in  the  future,  but  we  do  know 
that  corporate  earnings  and  profits  are 
otr.  that  there  are  darkening  economic 
skies.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  and 
you  will  see  them.  The  reports  and  the 
portents  are  not  good. 

Here  we  are  considering  this  bin,  not 
knowing  what  the  action  of  Canada  last 
weekend  may  mean  to  us.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  devalued  their  ovm  dol- 
lar to  92*2  cents.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  increased  tlieir  import 
duties  and  tariffs  on  foreign  products 
coming  in  from  other  countries,  many 
of  them — not  all — from  the  United 
States,  by  as  much  as  15  percent.  They 
have  increased  the  rediscount  rate,  or 
the  interest  rate,  on  money  and  on  loans 
to  6  percent.  Believe  it  or  not.  Canada 
has  gone  out  and  borrowed  a  billion  dol- 
lars on  short-term  paper  to  help  main- 
tain and  sustain  their  cuirency  and  theii- 
balances  which  only  amount  now  to 
$1,100  million.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  result  of  aU  that  will  be,  but  it  will 
certainly  be  damaging  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  our  business  commu- 
nity, and  our  export  trade. 

We  do  not  know  now,  as  was  men- 
tioned a  while  ago  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SncEsl, 
how  American  business  may  change 
after  the  GAIT  arrangement  made  at 
Geneva  that  will  permit  a  reduction  in 
tariffs  of  about  20  percent  on  a  great 
many  American  import  and  export  items. 
We  do  not  Icnow  what  the  effect  of  all 
this  nill  be  on  American  industry  and 
labor. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  Euro- 
(>ean  Common  Market  may  survive  or 
last,  because  its  members  are  having 
their  own  internal  difficulties  at  the  pres- 
ent  time.     We   do   not   know   whether 


Great  Britain  win  Join  that  Common 
Market  or  not.  or  whether  if  she  joins 
the  Market  she  will  take  her  Common- 
wealth coimtries — Australia.  Canada, 
and  N«w  Zealand — in  with  her. 

We  do  not  know  whetiicr  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Denmark,  NwTway,  and 
Sweden,  will  Join  the  Common  Market,  or 
not.  We  do  not  know  whether  Greece 
and  Turkey  may  later  enter  the  Common 
Market. 

We  have  been  assured  in  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  illustrious  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  join  the 
Ccxnmon  Market.  But  we  do  not  know 
any  of  these  things  for  a  certainty. 

In  tlie  last  few  days  we  have  seen  the 
American  steel  industry  working  at  Mily 
50  p)ercent  of  capacity,  with  steelworkers 
being  laid  oS  throughout  the  United 
States  and  receiving  unemployment 
compensation.  We  have  seen  our  own 
.^merican  Government  impwrting,  if  jrou 
please,  foreign-produced  steel,  probably 
because  they  can  buy  it  cheaper  abroad 
than  we  can  manufacture  it  here  at 
home.  We  do  not  know  wia«l  effect  that 
V.  ill  have,  nor  do  we  know  wbat  effect  the 
import  of  other  goods  and  products  to 
be  used  by  our  Federal  Government.  aU 
manufactured  abroad  by  foreign  labor 
which  pa>s  no  withholding  taxes  into  the 
American  TreasuiT — we  do  not  know 
what  effect  all  that  will  have. 

We  see  here  before  us  a  proposal  on 
the  one  hand  for  lowering  tariffs  smd 
import  duties  so  as  to  reduce  the  in- 
come of  the  F^eral  Treasury,  and  then 
on  the  other  hand  we  see  provisions  in 
this  bill  to  take  more  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  pay  subsidies  to 
American  business  and  American  labor 
injured  under  other  provisions  of  this 
'act. 

Thi-oughout  my  career  in  Congress  I 
have  never  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act — and 
I  would  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  what  I 
say — under  which  we  have  already  re- 
duced import  duties  and  tariffs  on  for- 
eign products  flowing  into  the  United 
States  by  an  average  of  75  percent.  No.  I 
have  never  voted  for  that.  Now  the  pro- 
posal is  that  we  put  something  in  its 
place,  and  for  the  first  time  I  am  going 
to  support  a  motion  to  recommit  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  made  by  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MasohI.  to  do  that  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI 
has  spoken  about;  that  is,  simply  to  ex- 
tend for  one  year  the  present  law,  the 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  so  we  can  find  out  what  these  situa- 
tions that  I  have  mentioned,  these  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  situations,  may 
really  mean,  and  what  the  outcome  may 
be.  so  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  sort  of  legislation  may 
be  necessary,  as  events  develop  within 
the  next  year,  and  are  sure  to  develop 
under  the  situation  which  exists  at  this 
time. 

I  am  going  to  support  that  moti<m  to 
recommit,  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  will  give  an 
opportunity   for   the   American   people. 


as  well  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  know  something  about  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  few  months.  We 
will  then  be  placed  in  a  better  position 
to  Judge  just  what  sort  of  foreign  trade 
legislation  may  be  desired. 

I  had  some  of  my  friends  come  to  me 
the  other  day  and  say.  "This  bill  that  is 
before  us  is  just  an  expansion  of  the 
present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  The  great  majority  of  the  Meml>ers 
of  the  House  have  voted  to  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  It  is 
a  wonderful  act  and  this  is  only  an  ex- 
pansion." 

But  it  is  a  big  expansion,  if  you  please, 
of  the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Let  me  ask  one  question:  If  the  present 
law,  if  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  is  as  good  and  as  won- 
derful as  some  of  those  who  talk  about 
the  votes  it  received  in  the  past,  If  it  has 
been  so  good,  then  why  not  continue  it 
for  another  year?  What  damage  can  be 
done  by  keeping  It  for  another  year, 
if  it  is  the  type  of  measure  some  of  you 
say  it  is?    Why  not  just  keep  that  act? 

Let  us  first  find  out  what  the  future 
holds  for  us  and  not  dash  blindly  Into  a 
new  and  unknown  situation,  and  not 
confer  upon  a  President  such  broad  and 
unusual  powers.  I  do  not  care  which 
President  may  be  in  office,  because  I  have 
opposed  some  of  those  things  under  a 
Republican  administration  just  as  I  am 
against  this  proposal  now  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  unlimited 
powers  in  the  field  of  trade  tariffs,  and 
import  duties  such  as  hive  never  been 
exercised  by  any  President  in  the  past, 
have  never  been  granted  to  any  Presi- 
dent. Once  the  die  is  cast — remember 
this — once  this  legislation  is  enacted  and 
becomes  law.  it  will  be  on  the  statute 
books  permanently,  and  we  will  be 
bound,  iu)t  onl>-  those  of  this  generation, 
but  of  future  generations  to  come,  under 
a  situation,  if  you  please,  wiiere  we  will 
not  be  dictating  the  terms,  but  govern- 
ments of  other  countries  will  be. 

Other  nations  will  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  what  our  future  shall  be  as 
far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned,  as  far 
as  economics  are  concerned. 

Why  do  a  thing  like  this  when  the 
trade  balance  or  balance  of  exchange,  is 
so  terribly  against  us  as  it  is  today,  when 
we  have  less  than  $5  billion  of  free  gold 
in  our  Treasury  with  which  to  pay  more 
than  $22  billion  of  demands  for  gold 
which  can  be  made  against  us  by  foreign 
concerns,  foreign  banks,  or  foreign  gov- 
ernments? 

Why  not  play  it  safe?  Why  not  take 
the  sure  way.  and  remain  safe,  if  you 
please?  Vote  for  the  Mason  motion  to 
recommit  to  simply  extend  for  1  year  the 
provisions  of  the  present  act  so  that  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  know  more 
about  what  the  wcH-ld  altoatlon  will  be. 
what  our  own  economic  situation  may 
be,  a  year  from  now.  during  which  time 
these  things  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
woiic  themselves  out  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  we  may  then  follow  a  wise  and 
proper  course  for  the  benefit  of  all 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  made,  and  ask  this  ques- 
tion: When  the  packing  of  the  Rules 
Committee  was  carried  out,  were  we  not 
assured  that  as  a  result  of  that  action 
legislation  would  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  procedures  that  would  as- 
sure the  House  could  work  its  will? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  another  closed  or 
gag  rule.  I  wanted  an  open  rule  so  the 
House  could  work  its  will  on  this  legis- 
lation, but  I  fa;  led  to  get  it  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  statement  as 
well  as  the  gentUman  who  preceded  him, 
and  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  the  committee  report  and  the  pres- 
entations that  will  be  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean^  on  the  w)  lole  will  give  a  very  well 
rounded  discuss  on.  not  only  on  what 
the  gentleman  lias  said  but  on  many 
other  problems  that  confront  us,  so  much 
so  that  the  cour>e  of  oommonsense.  not 
politics  but  commonsense,  as  I  see  it, 
looks  toward  an  tjxtension  of  present  law 
as  the  only  coui-se  for  us  to  pursue  at 
this  time,  since  we  must  consider  many 
present  economic;  factors  before  cutting 
tariffs  even  more. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  CtjhtisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  asked  for  this  time  Just  to  express 
my  regret  that  tliis  is  a  closed  rule.  The 
rule  requested  wjis  a  modified  rule  which 
would  have  permitted  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on  three  amendments  that  had 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  which  there  had 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
I  happen  not  t^)  have  favored  one  of 
those  amendments.  The  argiunent  and 
debate  over  the  enlargement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  last  year  was  to  allow 
the  House  to  work  its  will.  I  said  at 
the  time,  althou^rh  I  voted  for  it,  that  I 
was  afraid  those  who  were  supporting  it 
did  not  intend  to  open  up  these  rules  so 
that  the  House  could  consider  these  mat- 
ters. And,  I  simply  w'ant  to  try  to  drive 
home  exactly  what  has  happened,  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  particularly 
those  who  claim  to  be  wearing  the  label 
of  liberal,  are  the  ones  who  impose  these 
closed  rules  and  gag  rules  on  the  House. 
And,  I  hope  that  before  too  much  longer 
the  public  will  be  fully  aware  of  just 
what  did  happen  last  year  under  this  so- 
called  liberalization  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ma- 
son! . 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  tlipe  under  the  rule  to 
recapitulate  the  actions  of  this  House  on 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
ever  since  it  was  first  adopted.  In  1934 
we  adopted  the  reciprocal  trswle  agree- 


ments program  for  3  years  to  give  It  a 
trial.  I  understand  that  vote  was  prac- 
tically unanimous.  Early  in  1937  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  was  brought  up  in  this 
House.  I  had  only  been  here  about  5 
weeks  at  that  time  and  I  voted  "No" 
on  the  continuation  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1937.  And, 
there  were  only  13  no  votes  in  this 
House.  My  leader.  Congressman  Snell, 
at  that  time,  from  New  York,  called  me 
over  to  the  side  and  he  said,  "Noah,  if 
you  expect  to  stay  in  this  House  any 
length  of  time,  you  had  better  go  along 
with  the  majority  of  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  "Well,  now,  Mr. 
Snell,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
House,  whether  it  is  one  term  or  more, 
I  shall  vote  my  convictions  regardless  of 
whether  I  am  the  only  one  or  not." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done  so.  Those 
13  no  votes  in  1937  became  40  or  more 
the  next  time.  The  next  time  those  40 
or  more  votes  became  150  or  more.  It 
gradually  reached  the  point  of  200  votes. 
The  last  time  it  was  brought  up  in  this 
House  we  had  226  votes  against  contin- 
uation of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  The  administration— my  ad- 
ministration— postponed  action  on  that 
vote  for  nearly  6  weeks  until  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  stmie  oil  men  from 
Texas,  with  promises,  and  some  lead  and 
zinc  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
Northwest,  with  promises,  until  they  had 
the  necessary  votes,  and  then  they 
brought  it  up  and  passed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  have  that  historj-.  That 
is  the  history  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  so  far  as  the  legislative  ac- 
tion is  coticemed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  are  faced  with  it 
again.  Oh,  not  with  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements;  oh,  no.  The  President  has 
asked,  and  in  this  bill  he  proposes  to 
take  over  the  whole  trade  agreements 
program,  practically  speaking,  which  the 
Constitution  says  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  That  is 
the  situation  we  are  facing.  In  view  of 
that  situation  I  am  going  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  have  never  done  before.  I 
have  always  voted  "no"  on  the  continua- 
tion of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit, 
with  instructions  to  bring  it  right  back 
with  a  simple  1-year  extension.  I  have 
to  stretch  my  conviction  pretty  far  to 
even  do  that.  But  I  am  going  to  do  it, 
and  I  hope  that  motion  to  recommit  with 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  present  law — 
because  they  have  already  used  up  prac- 
tically all  their  power  to  lower  tariffs 
under  our  present  law — will  be  adopted 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  foreign  trade  address  in 
New  Orleans  Indicates  that  his  Ivy 
League  advisers  are  trying  to  rewrite 
American  history. 


I  have  commented  on  this  address  in 
the  Record  for  May  14,  pages  8275-76, 
as  it  related  to  recent  statistics,  also 
misinterpreted  in  my  opinion. 

The  historical  references  are  even 
more  interesting. 

The  President  clearly  implied  that  our 
forefathers  favored  free  trade  and  pre- 
svunably  would  have  favored  H.R.  11970, 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as 
written.    He  said: 

The  Pounding  Fathers — Washington. 
Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson — were  men  of 
trade  as  well  as  men  of  state.  For  trade  rep- 
resents widening  horizons,  freedom  of  choice 
and  individual  venture — and  so  does  democ- 
racy. The  spirit  of  trade  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

This  remark,  so  clearly  contrary  to  my 
own  recollection  of  our  early  history,  led 
me  to  look  for  the  comments  of  Wash- 
ington, Pranlclin,  Adams,  Jefferson  and 
a  few  of  the  other  stalwarts  of  the  early 
Republic — Madison,  Monroe.  Jackson, 
and  Calhoun. 

Nothing  I  found  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's New  Orleans  statement. 

Indeed,  the  references  I  have  gathered 
and  will  read  to  the  House  indicate  that 
these  great  leaders  of  the  early  days  of 
our  Nation  would  be  found  standing  with 
me  in  opposition  to  the  grant  of  tremen- 
dous power  to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  a  free  trade  nation. 

To  treat  of  Franklin  first,  he  died  on 
April  17,  1790,  and  hence  had  little  in- 
fluence, if  any,  on  the  tariff  policies  of 
our  1-year-old  Republic.  In  fact  he  was 
ill  for  most  of  this  short  period. 

The  only  reference  to  protectionism  in 
Van  Doren's  'Benjamin  Franklin"  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  author  as  follows: 

But  the  Townshend  acts,  expressly  In- 
tended to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Crown  oflQclals  in  America  and  so  make  them 
Independent  of  the  assemblies,  app>eared  to 
the  Americans  not  only  to  tax  them  without 
their  consent  but  also  to  put  them  under 
arbitrary  rule  from  England,  and  renewed 
the  "grievances,  which  from  their  respect  and 
love  for  this  country,  they  had  long  borne, 
and  seemed  almost  willing  to  forget.  They 
reflected  how  lightly  the  interest  of  all 
America  had  been  esteemed  here,  when  the 
interests  of  a  few  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit- 
ain happened  to  have  the  smallest  competi- 
tion with  it."  Americans  could  not  Import 
wine,  oil,  and  fruit  direct  from  Portugal,  but 
must  ship  it  by  way  of  England  in*  order 
that  a  few  British  merchants  trading  with 
Portugal  might  have  their  conunissions.  On 
the  complaint  of  a  few  British  merchants 
trading  with  Virginia  nine  colonies  had  been 
restrained  from  issuing  paper  money.  A  few 
British  manufacturers  of  hats,  nails,  and 
steel  had  been  able  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  articles  in  America.  "Reflect- 
ing on  these  things,  the  Americans  said  to 
one  another  (their  newspapers  are  full  of 
discourses)  these  people  are  not  content 
with  making  a  monopoly  of  us  *  *  •  but  now 
they  have  as  good  as  declared  they  have  a 
right  to  tax  u.-;,  ad  libitum.  Internally  and 
externally;  and  that  our  constitutions  and 
liberties  shall  all  be  taken  away  if  we  do  not 
submit  to  that  claim."  "It  is  time  then," 
Franklin  said  the  Americans  were  saying, 
"to  take  cast  of  otirselves,  by  the  best  means 
in  our  power.  \jct  us  unite  in  solemn  resolu- 
tions and  engagements  with  and  to  each 
other,  that  we  will  give  these  new  officers  as 
little  trouble  as  possible  by  not  consuming 
the  British  manufactures,  on  which  they 
are   to  levy  the   duties.     Let   us   agree    to 
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consume  no  more  of  their  erpenalve  gew- 
gaws; let  u*  Uve  frugally:  and  let  us  indus- 
triously manufacture  what  we  can  lor  our- 
selves." 

Actually,  Van  Doren  says  that  Frank- 
lin's concern  was  more  with  taxation 
without  representation  than  with  im- 
ports per  se. 

Let  us  not  labor  the  Franklin  refer- 
ence. 

Nor  let  us  belabor  the  more  obvious 
inaccuracies  Implied  in  the  President  s 
remarks.  Well  known  are  these  facts: 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1789  was  Public  Law 
No.  1  of  the  First  Congress;  HamU- 
ton's  protective  "Report  on  Manufac- 
tures." and  the  high  tariff  attitudes  of 
the  so-called  'War  Hawks."  Clay.  Cal- 
houn, and  their  confreres.  We  leave 
these  to  the  experts  in  the  history  de- 
partments of  Harvard  and  Princeton. 

All  I  wish' to  do  here  is  to  give  a  series 
of  quotations  from  Presidential  mes- 
sages and  other  official  documents  from 
the  Washington  through  the  Jackson 
administrations.  It  does  not  document 
the  President's  thesis.  The  quotations, 
prove  the  precise  contrary.   They  follow: 

Public  Law  No.  1.  The  Tariff  Act 
of  1789,  began  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Government,  the  discharges  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties 
be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandises 
Imported. 

James  Madison  said: 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee's 
accepting  the  proposition  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I  think  some 
of  the  propositions  may  be  productive  of 
revenue,  and  some  may  protect  our  domestic 
manufactures. 

George  Washington  said: 

Ought  our  coiintry  to  remain  in  such 
cases  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  pre- 
carious, because  liable  to  be  Interrupted?  If 
the  necessary  article  should.  In  this  mode, 
cost  more  In  time  of  peace,  will  not  the 
security  and  Independence  thence  arising 
form  an  ample  consideration? 

John  Adams  said: 

Under  this  view  of  our  affairs.  I  should 
hold  myself  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  If 
I  forbore  to  recommend  that  we  should  make 
every  exertion  to  protect  our  commerce,  and 
to  place  our  country  In  a  sviltable  postiu'e  of 
defense,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  preserving 
both. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  elo- 
quent pamphlet  you  were  so  Idnd  as  to  seiul 
me,  and  sympathize  with  every  line  of  it.  I 
was  once  a  doubter  whetlier  the  labor  of 
the  cultivator,  aided  by  the  creative  power 
of  the  earth  Itself,  could  not  produce  more 
than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  alone  and 
unassisted  by  the  dead  subject  on  which  he 
acted;  in  other  words,  whether  the  more  we 
could  bring  into  action  of  our  boundless 
territory  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  our  citi- 
zens, the  more  would  be  our  gain.  But  the 
inventions  of  the  later  tUnes.  by  laborsavlng 
machines,  do  now  as  much  for  the  manu- 
facturer as  the  earth  for  the  cultivator. 
Experience,  too,  has  proved  that  mine  was 
but  half  the  q\ie«tlon:  the  other  half  is, 
whether  doHars  and  cents  are  to  be  weighed 
In  the  scale  against  real  independence.  The 
question  Is  then  solved,  at  least  as  far  as  re- 
q}ects  our  wants. 


I  much  fear  tbe  effects  of  cm  Inlant  astab- 
llBhinents  ( manuf acturaa)  of  the  policy 
avowed  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  quoted  in  the 

pamphlet.  Individual  BriUah  merchants 
may  lose  by  the  late  Immense  importations, 
but  British  commerce  and  manufactures  in 
the  mass  will  gain  by  beating  down  the 
competition  of  ours  In  owr  own  markets. 

Again.  Jefferson  said: 

The  history  of  the  last  20  years  has  been  a 
sutBcimt  lesson  for  us  all  to  depend  for  nec- 
essaries on  ourselves  alone,  and  I  hope  that 
20  years  more  will  place  the  American  hemi- 
sphere under  a  system  of  Its  own  essentially 
peaceable  and  Industrious,  and  not  needing 
to  extract  Its  comforts  oxit  of  the  eternal 
fires  raging  In  the  Old  World. 

A  further  quote  from  Jefferson: 

The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus 
been  forced  has  Impelled  us  to  apply  a  por- 
tion of  our  Industry  and  capital  to  internal 
manufactures  and  Improvements.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  conversion  Is  dally  Increasing, 
and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establish- 
ments formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the 
auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsist- 
ence, the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation 
with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  pro- 
hibitions, become  ap]>arent. 

Hei-e  is  another  quote  from  President 
Madison : 

The  face  of  our  country  presents  every- 
where the  evidence  of  laudable  enterprise,  of 
extensive  capital,  and  of  durable  Improve- 
ment. In  a  cultivation  of  the  materials  and 
the  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  more 
especiaUy  in  the  general  application  to 
household  fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 
Nor  is  it  xmworthy  of  reflection  that  thi.s 
revolution  In  our  pursuits  and  habits  Is  In 
no  slight  df^^ree  a  consequence  of  those  Im- 
politic and  arbitrary  edicts  by  which  the 
contending  nations.  In  endeavoring  each  of 
them  to  obstruct  our  trade  with  the  other, 
have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of  prociir- 
ing  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
which  our  own  are  now  taking  the  place. 

Again,  Madison  affirms  his  attitude 
toward  domestic  industry: 

But  there  Is  no  subject  that  can  enter 
with  greater  force  and  merit  Into  the  de- 
liberations of  Congress,  than  the  considera- 
tion at  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  manufactures  which  have  sprung  into 
existence,  and  attained  an  unparalleled 
maturity  throughout  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  European  wars.  ThU 
source  of  national  Independence  and  wealth 
I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  to  the 
prompt  and  constant  giiardlanshlp  of 
Congress. 

Madison  refers  to  the  historic  ix)licy 
of  the  young  Republic: 

A  further  evidence  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  protect  and  foster 
manufactures  by  regulations  of  trade,  la  the 
uniform  and  practical  sanction  given  to  that 
power  for  near  40  years. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dallas  had 
this  to  say  in  1816: 

There  are  few,  If  any,  governments  which 
do  not  regard  the  establishment  of  domes- 
tic manufacturers  as  a  chief  object  of  pub- 
lic policy.  The  United  States  have  always  so 
regarded  It.  In  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress, 
which  were  passed  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding, by  duties  on  Imports,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debts.  Is  expressly  con- 
nected with  the  policy  of  encouraging  and 
protecting  manufactures. 


John  C.  Calhoun  was  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  trade  protection : 

Neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor 
commerce,  taken  separately,  is  the  cause  of 
wealth;  it  flows  (tom  the  three  combined, 
and  cannot  exist  without  each.  The  wealth 
of  any  single  nation,  or  any  Individual,  it  is 
true,  may  not  immediately  depend  on  the 
three,  but  such  wealth  always  presupposes 
their  existence.  He  viewed  the  words  in  the 
most  enlarged  sense.  Without  commerce. 
Industry  would  have  no  stimulus:  without 
manufactures  It  would  be  without  the 
means  of  production;  and  without  agricul- 
ture neither  of  the  others  can  subsist.  When 
separated  entirely  and  permanently,  they 
perish. 

It  Is  admitted,  by  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocates on  the  other  side,  that  no  country 
ought  to  be  dependent  on  another  for  Its 
means  of  defense:  that,  at  least,  our  musket 
and  bayonet,  our  cannon  and  ball,  ought  lo 
be  of  domestic  manufacture.  But  what,  he 
asked.  Is  nM>re  necessary  to  the  defense  of  a 
country  than  its  currency  and  finance?  Cir- 
cumstanced as  our  country  Is.  can  these 
stand  the  shock  of  war?  Behold  the  effect  of 
the  late  war  on  them.  When  our  manufac- 
tures are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection  as 
they  soon  will  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Government,  we  will  no  longer  experience 
these  evils.  The  farmer  wlU  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  siuplus  produce;  and.  which 
is  almost  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain  and 
cheap  supply  of  all  bis  wants.  His  prosperity 
will  diffuse  Itself  to  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity: and  lr»teAd  of  that  languor  of  In- 
dustry, and  Individual  distress,  now  Incident 
to  a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce, 
the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  community  wUl 
not  l)e  materially  Impaired. 

President  Monroe  had  this  to  say  in 
his  inaugural  address.  1817: 

Our  manufactures  will  require  the  sys- 
tematic and  toeterlng  aid  of  the  Govern: 
ment. 

Monroe  amplified  his  views  as  follows: 

Having  conununlcated  my  views  to  Con- 
gress, at  the  conunencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, respecting  ttM  encouragement  wlUch 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and 
the  principle  on  which  It  should  be  founded. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  those  views  remain 
unchanged,  and  that  the  preeent  state  erf 
those  countries  with  which  we  have  the  most 
intimate  political  relations  and  greatest  com- 
mercial intercourse  tends  to  confirm  them. 
Under  this  Impression  I  recommend  a  re- 
view of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing such  additional  protection  to  those  arti- 
cles which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture. 
or  which  are  more  Immediately  connected 
with  the  defense  and  Independence  of  the 
country. 

Andrew  Jackson  spoke  to  the  subject 
many  times: 

Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty 
and  Independence.  The  same  providence 
has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national 
Independence  and  national  defense.  If  we 
omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which  have 
been  extended  to  us.  we  deserve  not  the  con- 
tinuance of  His  blessing.  He  has  filled  our 
mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals — 
with  lead.  iron,  and  copper — and  given  us  a 
climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of  hemp 
and  wool.  These  being  the  greatest  ma- 
terials of  our  national  defense,  they  ought  to 
have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair 
protection,  that  our  manufacturers  and  la- 
borers may  be  placed  In  a  fair  competition 
with  those  of  Kurope,  and  that  we  may  have 
within  our  country  a  supply  of  those  lead- 
ing  and   Important   articles  so   essential   in 
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Again,  he  said: 

Will  not  the  people  demand,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  do.  such  a  prudent  system  of  ex- 
penditure as  wl.l  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union, 
and  authorize  the  reduction  of  every  tax  to 
as  low  a  point  lis  the  wise  observance  of  the 
necessity  to  protect  that  portion  of  our 
manufactures  iind  labor,  whose  prosperity 
is  essential  to  cur  najtlonal  safety  and  Inde- 
pendence will  allow? 

On  another  occasion,  Jackson  said: 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
msnufactures  Is  directed  to  national  ends. 
It  shall  receive  froin  me  a  tefnperate  but 
steady  support.  I 

Finally,  Jackson  had  this  to  say: 

While  the  chief  object  of  duties  should 
be  revenue,  they  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
encourage  mar.ufactures.  In  this  adjust- 
ment, however.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  guided  by  the  general  good.  Ob- 
jects of  nationiJ  importance  alone  ought  to 
be  protected;  of  theee,  the  productions  of 
our  soil,  our  mines,  and  our  workshops, 
essential  to  national  defense,  occupy  the 
first  rank.  Wliatever  other  species  of  do- 
mestic Industry,  having  the  Imporunce  to 
which  I  have  referred,  may  be  expected  to 
comjjete  with  foreign  labor  on  equal  terms, 
merit  the  same  attention  in  a  subordinate 
degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  quotations 
clearly  establish  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Nation  were  not  free 
traders,  as  the  New  Orleans  speech  im- 
plied, but  were  dedicated  to  protecting 
and  expanding  the  domestic  welfare  as 
the  first  re.spcmsibility  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  fMr.  HarvetI. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  last  fall  to 
visit  in  three  of  the  major  European 
countries  which  comprise  a  part  of  the 
projected  Common  Market.  It  is  my 
very  serious  Judgmient  that  in  view  of 
what  I  learned  in  those  conferences  with 
officials  of  those  countries  we  ought  to, 
by  all  means,  simply  extend  our  present 
program  for  1  more  year. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  unlike  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Brown]  and  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Mason],  I  am  one  who  has  sup- 
ported the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  on  each  occasion  that  the 
matter  has  been  before  the  House  since 
I  have  been  a  Member.  I  come  here  to- 
day with  mixed  emotions  and  to  know 
what  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
House  for  the  national  interest.  I 
listened  carefully  to  a  most  scholarly  and 
certainly  a  most  detailed  presentation  to 
the  Rules  Committee  on  this  particular 
bill. 

I  am  not  able  to  recite  for  you  the  pre- 
cise number  of  witnesses  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  that  were  devoted  to  this 
particular  hearing:  but  I  make  the  cate- 
gorical statement  that  this  has  had  m<M-e 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  than  any  other  measure. 
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I  am  sure  you  are  aware  what  hap- 
pened In  the  Committee  on  Rules;  it  has 
already  been  stated  on  the  floor.  There 
was  granted  a  cloeed  rule,  the  rule  that 
was  requested  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  was  granted  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  7. 

What  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules?  It  is  to  this  area  I  want  to  direct 
my  remarks.  There  was  a  proix)sal,  and 
with  corisiderable  support,  that  a  so- 
called  modified  rule  should  be  granted. 
The  modified  rule  as  proposed  by  some 
Members  of  the  minority  and  some 
Members  of  the  majority  would  have 
permitted  three  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  during  the  reading 
of  this  bill.  All  three  of  these  amend- 
ments had  been  offered  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  so  these  were 
not  afterthoughts,  nor  were  they  amend- 
ments that  had  l>een  hastily  prepared. 
The  three  amendments  have  each  de- 
veloped their  own  identification  by  now. 
One  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  M.fsoNl.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
Rules  Committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI  and  was  also  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger  1.  We  may  call  it  now  the 
Mason -Sikes- Alger  proposal,  whereby 
the  existing  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  would 
be  extended  1  year.  No  additional  ex- 
planation is  necessary. 

The  second  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered to  be  made  in  order  was,  shall  we 
call  it.  the  Herlong-Harrison-Bymes 
proposal,  whereby  certain  sections  of 
titles  n  and  HI  would  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning — and  I  might  say  that  fre- 
quently there  are  convenient  leaks  to  the 
Washington  Post  that  tend  to  indicate 
significant  guides  as  to  iwhat  the  major- 
ity might  be  contemplating — but  as  I  in- 
terpreted "this  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  and  a  similar  article 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
there  was  under  consideration  by  the 
majority  some  inclination  of  perhaps  ac- 
cepting in  part  some  of  the  provisions 
that  would  have  been  contained  in  the 
Herlong -Byrnes  substitute  as  an  over- 
ture to  some  known  opposition  to  this 
bill.  I  supr>ose  we  will  not  reach  that 
point  until  tomorrow. 

The  third  amendment  that  would 
have  been  made  in  order  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Steed-Moore 
amendment. 

Since  this  amendment  cannot  be  made 
in  order  under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion there  is  no  need.  I  think,  and  there 
is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  served,  in  con- 
suming time  of  the  House  to  explain  it. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  this:  48  Mem- 
bers— hear  this,  if  you  please — 48  indi- 
vidual Members  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  become  the  Steed- 
Mo(M«  amendment.  It  provided  that  for 
any  commodity  that  is  determined  to  be 
necessary  to  our  national  security,  a  spe- 
cific proportion  of  the  production  of  that 
oommodity  could  be  reserved  to  domes- 
tic producers.  It  has  beoi  alleged  that 
this  is  mo-ely  an  amendment  to  protect 
the  petroleum  industry. 


I  want  to  refute  that  particular  alle- 
gation because  there  was  no  mention  of 
petroleum,  there  was  only  mention  of 
commodities  that  are  determined  by  the 
Piesident  at  his  discretion  to  be  neces- 
sary to  our  national  security. 

I  would  make  only  one  further  obser- 
vation in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment, that  is.  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion by  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
or  anyone  supporting  it  that  a  reduction 
would  be  made  in  the  importation  of 
crude  or  residual  oil.  It  was  merely  to 
provide  an  assurance  that  the  supply 
would  become  stable  for  a  period  in  the 
future  when  our  national  security  might 
require  that  stable  supply. 

In  specific  reference  to  the  committee 
bill,  the  picture  this  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
not  so  clear.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  repeatedly  told  that  it  is 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  President  the 
authority  tx)  further  reduce  our  tariffs  in 
order  to  compete  for  the  markets  in,  and 
the  products  from,  the  six  Common 
Market  countries,  on  closer  examination 
this  possibility  is  not  evident.  Since 
there  is  not  the  attraction  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  thti  has 
previously  existed,  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  representative  fi-om  the  Middle  West 
would  be  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  extension.  In  reviewing  the 
broader  aspects  and  possibly  results 
from  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  find  it  difficult  in- 
deed to  reach  the  firm  conclusion  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
would  be  served  by  the  committee  bill. 

As  the  hearings  progressed,  the  case 
for  the  committee  bill  became  less  con- 
vincing, in  my  opinion.  Also  of  concern 
since  the  hearing  is  the  rather  surpris- 
ing action  taken  by  our  neighbor  coun- 
try to  the  north  just  last  week  in  a 
complete  overhaul  of  their  tariff  sched-" 
ule.  Canadian  trade  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  with  the  Common  Market.  These 
developments,  plus  the  narrow  vote  for 
a  rule  in  our  committee  which  precludes 
the  offering  of  any  amendments  to  this 
bill  except  those  approved  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  have  further 
placed  in  doubt  as  to  what  action  the 
House  should  finally  take  at  the  con- 
clusion of  general  debate  tomorrow. 

I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma  which  I 
think  confronts  many  Members  of  this 
House.  Most  Members  support  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocal  trade.  After  that  one 
point  of  agreement,  however,  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
rather  extensive  grants  in  power  con- 
tained in  this  bill  with  their  possible 
translated  effect  upon  American  indus- 
try, the  American  worker  and  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  our  entire  Nation.  This 
is  not  just  an  ordinary  time  in  global 
economics.  This  is  a  most  sensitive  era 
in  which  there  are  certain  economic  fac- 
tors definitely  shifting  frtxn  one  social 
and  economic  system  to  another.  I  am 
not  entirely  nmvinced  that  at  such  a 
critical  time  it  would  best  serve  our  na- 
tional interest  to  further  delegate  from 
Congress,   the   branch  of  Oovemment 
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most  responsive   to  our  economic   ba- 
rometers, to  the  Executive. 

There  is  one  point  that  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  amount  of  authority 
that  was  contained  in  the  1958  Act  had 
not  been  utilized  until  the  so-called 
Geneva  agreements  which  were  reached 
last  March.  The  effect  of  these  newly 
executed  agreements  cannot  be  truly 
evaluated  in  our  markets  until  much 
later  this  year.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  shall  most  certainly  support  a  recom- 
mittal motion  which  will  extend  the 
present  Act  and  I  am  reserving  judgment 
on  my  final  position  should  that  recom- 
mittal motion  will  not  prevail. 

One  further  comment  in  regard  to  the 
potehtial  sale  of  agricultural  products. 
As  I  understand  the  agreements  that 
were  entered  into  in  Geneva,  all  quotas 
on  American  agricultural  commodities 
are  to  be  abandoned  in  July  of  this  year. 
A  target  price  has  been  established,  which 
is  the  median  of  the  individual  prices  of 
the  six  Common  Market  countries.  The 
limitation  occurs,  however,  by  virtue  of  a 
levy  that  is  imposed  on  each  bushel  of 
grain  to  represent  the  differences  be- 
tween the  so-called  target  price  and  the 
world  price,  which  is  set  at  approxi- 
mately $1.40  a  bushel.  In  my  opinion, 
this  levy  is  merely  a  different  form  of 
tariff  and  becomes  a  burden  upon  the 
importation  of  wheat  or  feed  grains  from 
the  United  States,  particularly  for  wheat. 
This  has  been  done  to  protect  the  much 
higher  market  in  the  Common  Market 
block  than  the  world  price.  This  has  a 
dual  adverse  effect  uf>on  the  American 
exports. 

As  is  commonly  known,  there  is  an  ex- 
port subsidy  paid  to  the  exporter  who 
sells  wheat  for  hard  dollars,  but  in  turn 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  a  sale  in 
the  Common  Market  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  levy  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  six  countries  and  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  We  are  in  a  some- 
what more  favorable  p>osltion  with  feed 
grains,  but  that  may  only  be  a  temporary 
situation.  I  might  add  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  no  export  subsidy  on 
feed  grains,  and  the  United  States  can 
presently  deliver  feed  grains  to  Western 
Europe  below  the  price  of  any  other 
countries. 

And  one  final  observation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  testified  by  several  wit- 
nesses to  the  Rules  Committee  that  there 
are  only  four  countries  in  the  world  with 
tariffs  lower  than  those  presently  sched- 
uled by  our  own  country.  These  coun- 
tries are  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  West  Germany.  Our  tariff  rates 
are  generally  about  13  p>ercent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  imported  com- 
modity. If  this  is  true,  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why  there  is  such  a  great 
emergency  for  an  extension  of  power  to 
further  reduce  these  same  rates.  If  our 
rates  were  unreasonable  and  dispropor- 
tionately high,  I  could  much  better  un- 
derstand the  emergency  that  seems  to 
prevail  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
for  obtaining  this  authority.  The  high 
standard  of  living  that  prevails  in  this 
country  naturally  brings  about  the 
greatest  existing  market  in  the  world. 
•  Since  we  have  this   great  market,   we 


very  naturally  and  very  obviously  be- 
come the  objective  of  any  foreign  ex- 
porter.   We  have  the  market  and  we 
already  have  virtually  the  lowest  tariffs; 
therefore,  we  must  move  with  great  cau- 
tion in  the  next  few  years  in  further  re- 
ducing our  tariffs,  which  would  open  our 
market  to  even  more  foreign  competition. 
And  in  this  same  context,  Mr.  Sf>eaker, 
I  would  like  to  observe  that  there  has 
been  much  lacking  on  the  part  of  the 
negotiations    from    the    United    States. 
We  have  had  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for 
almost  30  years,  and  over  this  period  we 
have  apparently  been  out-maneuvered 
and  out -bargained;  or  for  what  other 
reason  could  we  find  ourselves  near  the 
lowest  level  of  the  worldwide  tariff  struc- 
ture.    So  I  hope  this  debate  will  serve 
notice    to    those    who    are    negotiating 
tariff   schedules  for  us  in   the   future, 
whether  it  be  under  the  committee  bill 
or  whether  it  be  under  an  extension  of 
the  present  act,  that  Congress  expects 
a  better  record  from  them  in  the  pro- 
curement   of    rules    for    our    economic 
competition.    I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand all  the  complexities  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  tariffs, 
but  the  existing  low  rates  establish  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  we  have  not  been  un- 
aware nor  unresponsive  to  the  economic 
forces  in  a  changing  world. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.    Twenty-two  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  I  do  not  propose  to 
use  the  22  minutes  remaining.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  remind  the  House 
that  this  rule  is  the  usual  rule.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  rule  which  was  £ulopted  in 
the  80th  Congress  and  the  83d  Congress 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  every  case  that 
we  have  had  this  particular  legislation 
before  us.  So  I  am  delighted  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  controversy  over  the 
rule. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  completely  nonpartisan 
fashion.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  rule  is  also  nonpartisan,  because  re- 
gardless of  which  party  was  in  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  this  bill  has  always 
been  considered  under  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Stuart 
Mill  once  said: 

If  all  mankind  minus  one  were  of  one  opin- 
ion, and  only  one  person  were  of  the  con- 
trary opinion,  mankind  would  be  no  more 
Justified  In  silencing  that  one  person,  than 
he.  If  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified 
in  silencing  mankind. 

Although  this  is  the  most  serious  and 
by  all  measurements  the  most  important 
issue  to  face  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  rules  of  this  House  make  it 
possible  for  this  legislation  to  be  acted 
upon  with  the  opposition  forces  prac- 
tically stifled  by  the  rule  granted  which 
makes  open  debate  and  free  discussion 
limited  by    time,   the   selection   of   the 


speakers  and  the  time  allotted  to  each 
speaker. 

I  find  this  to  be  as  serious  a  matter  as 
the  legislation  itself.  Throughout  the 
entire  past  year  and  a  half  the  one-sided, 
biased  treatment  of  this  issue  by  the 
news  media  has  practically  killed  off  all 
opposition  and  now  we  find  ourselves 
acting  upon  this  legislation  with  many 
of  us  voting  who  cannot,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  answer  these  30  basic  ques- 
tions: 

First.  How  much  did  the  United  States 
sell  in  export  and  how  much  did  we  buy 
in  imports? 

Second.  How  much  of  our  total  export 
was  given  away  under  foreign  aid,  how 
much  under  the  food-for-jieace  pro- 
grams, and  how  much  was  given  under 
the  guise  of  sales  under  Public  Law  480? 

Third.  How  much  of  our  exports  was  i 
manufactured,   semimanufactured,   raw 
material,  fuel,  minerals,  and  agricultural 
products? 

Fourth.  How  much  of  our  import  was 
high  labor  content  product?  What  per- 
centage of  change  in  the  character  of 
our  imports  and  exports  since  1958  after 
the  passage  of  the  4-yesu"  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act? 

Fifth.  How  many  dollars  did  it  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  export  15  percent 
of  our  agricultural  products?  How 
many  bales  of  cotton  sold  at  subsidized 
prices  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  textiles  and 
consumer  goods?  How  many  markets 
were  lost  to  American  textiles  because 
of  our  subsidized  exports  of  cotton  to 
competitive  foreign  countries? 

Sixth.  How  many  workers  are  em- 
ployed In  agriculture?  How  many  work- 
ers are  employed  In  U.S.  manufacturing':' 
How  many  in  Government,  how  many  in 
all  other  endeavors?  What  Is  the  total 
income  earning  population  of  the  United 
States? 

Seventh.  How  many  less  are  employed 
In  any  one  of  the  given  number  of  man- 
ufacturing plants  In  the  United  States 
today  than  there  were  10  years  ago? 

Eighth.  What  is  our  population  today 
as  compared  to  10  years  ago? 

Ninth.  What  is  the  U.S.  consumption 
per  capita  today  compared  to  10  years 
ago?  What  is  our  per  capita  produc- 
tion? What  is  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  U.S.  produced  goods,  the  differ- 
ence between  these  three  equaslons.  U.S. 
production,  U.S.  consumption.  U.S.  Im- 
ports? 

Tenth.  What  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  Is  export,  what  per- 
centage import?  What  percentage  of 
export  to  gross  national  product  is  actual 
sales  and  what  was  the  percentage  of 
sales  every  year  since  1900  as  compared 
to  the  so-called  banner  year  of  1961? 

Eleventh.  What  is  the  U.S.  rate  of 
tariff  £ts  compared  to  any  other  nation? 
What  Is  the  final  charge  against  U.S. 
goods  In  any  other  nation  compared  with 
final  added  charges  against  that  coun- 
try's goods  coming  Into  the  United 
States? 

Twelfth.  What  assurances  has  any 
Member  of  Congress  that  the  same  pro- 
cedures and  results  would  not  obtain 
under  this  act  as  resulted  after  28  years 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the 
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United  States  doing  all  the  tariff  cutting 
and  the  foreign  countries  all  the  grow- 
ing? 

Thirteenth.  How  many  jobs  can  we 
account  for  from  exports?  Using  the 
same  base  for  computation  how  n^any 
jobs  are  lost  by  imix)rts? 

Fourteenth.  How  many  Industries  en- 
gage in  exports  and  how  many  depend 
entirely  upon  the  domestic  economy? 

Fifteenth.  How  many  cases  has  the 
Tariff  Commission  heard  under  peril- 
point  and  escape-clause  action?  How 
many  were  recommended  for  relief? 
,  How  many  were  vetoed  by  the  President 
then  In  power? 

Sixteenth.  How  Will  the  proposed 
peril-point  and  escape-clause  sections  of 
this  proposed  act  compare  with  the  old 
law  in  effectiveness.  In  protection  and 
relief  for  domestic  Industry? 

Seventeenth.  What  Is  the  wage  level 
in  manufacturing  and  nonmanufactur- 
ing  and  the  per  capita  national  tax  in 
the  United  States,  Common  Market, 
Great  Britain — alone— Outer  Seven — In- 
cluding Great  Britain — Turkey.  Greece, 
satellite  countries — with  whom  we  deal — 
Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and  indirectly  with 
all  Red  front  nations — Latin  America, 
Asia.  Africa.  Australia.  Canada? 

Eighteenth.  What  la  West  Germany's 
position  on  the  coal  tariff  whether  we 
pass  the  legislation  or  not?  What  Is  the 
Common  Market  position  on  tariff  cuts 
with  the  U.S.  competitive  goods  regard- 
less of  the  action  of  this  Government  un- 
der tltlc'^l?  What  Is  the  difference  in 
the  future  world  trade  pattern  occa- 
sioned by  our  favored  nation  clause  and 
the  Common  Market  article  85  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  agree- 
ments? 

Ninetefenth.  What  happens  if  and 
when  Great  Britain  joins  the  Common 
Market  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
agreement  on  the  exclusive  trade  con- 
cessions to  commonwealth  countries? 
What  changes  will  this  make  in  our 
marketplace  imder  the  favored -nation 
clause  when  we  cut  tariffs  to  zero  to  the 
Common  Market,  pass  the  same  rate  on 
to  all  favored  nation^,  including  former 
commonwealth  preference  nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Common  Market. 
Including  Great  Britain,  puts  up  a  solid 
tariff  wall  against  all  but  the  U.S.  high 
production  cost  impwrts? 

Twentieth.  How  many  dollars  are 
taken  from  the  U-S.  marketplace,  tax 
treasury,  investments  by  the  import  of 
$1  labor  content  in  a  product  from  (a) 
the  Common  Market,  (b)  Japan,  (c) 
Korea.  Hong  Kong,  (d)  Latin  America, 
(e)  Asiatic  nations,  (f)  African  nations? 

Twenty-first.  How  many  dollars  of 
payroll  are  created  by  our  total  exports 
and  how  many  dollars  of  payrolls  are 
displaced  by  our  Imports?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  our  trade  policy  on 
automation?  Has  foreign  competition 
accelerated  the  swing  to  automated  pro- 
duction or  has  It  slowed  It  down? 

Twenty-second.  Which  nation,  large 
or  small,  or  in  between,  allows  American 
products  competitive  with  their  own  to 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer  at 
a  price  lower  than  the  domestic  product 
regardless  of  ratios  of  trade  balances, 
percentages  of  tariff  rttes,  or  any  other 


agreement  or  treaty  on  trade  between 
this  and  that  particular  nation? 

Twenty-third.  What  percentage  of 
the  Imports  into  the  United  States  are 
produced  in  plants  American  owned, 
American  controlled,  or  American  fi- 
nanced by  public  or  private  funds? 
What  percentage  of  actual  sales  of 
manufactured  products  in  our  export  are 
components  going  abroad  to  be  processed 
for  return  sales  in  the  United  States? 

T^^'enty- fourth.  What  percentage  are 
raw  materials  such  as  cotton,  logs,  leath- 
er, peanuts  and  last  but  not  least  what 
percentage  of  our  sales  of  manufactur- 
ing equipment,  machine  tools,  utility 
equipment  are  being  bought  by  runaway 
American  Industries  who  are  setting  up 
manufacturing  processes  in  foreign 
countries  to  eliminate  their  own  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  their  foreign 
markets  as  well  as  to  export  finished 
goods  under  their  U.S.  brand  names  to 
the  domestic  U.S.  market? 

There  are  still  many  questions  that 
have  been  left  unanswered,  but  one  more 
should  be  answered  before  a  final  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

Twenty-fifth.  This  is  question  25.  one 
for  each  of  the  25  effective  years  of  our 
present  trade  policy— we  eliminated  the 
war  years.  This  question  may  be  the 
most  important  of  all  since  it  appears 
that  the  legislation  Is  being  passed  In 
an  atmosphere  of  disre?ardmg  the  eco- 
nomics and  emphasizing  the  political  and 
diplomatic  benefits  we  have  and  are 
about  to  receive  from  what  has  been 
described  on  occasion  as'  a  "break- 
through on  trade." 

This  question  simply  put  is  this:  Who 
are  the  real  pushers  for  this  legislation? 
How  many  benefit  finally  from  its  pas- 
sage? How  many  are  registered  agents 
of  foreign  countries?  How  much  money 
has  been  spent  out  of  public  funds  as  well 
as  private  and  foreign  funds  to  promote 
this  legislation? 

Twenty-sixth.  What  is  the  percentage 
of  our  farm  exports  that  are  subsidized 
and  what  percentage  of  our  imports 
tariffed  as  against  the  balance  of  trade 
for  the  unprotected  farm  products? 

Twenty-seventh.  What  is  the  total 
acreage  of  farmland  acreage  displaced 
by  the  net  trade  in  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts? 

Twenty-eighth.  What  is  the  10-year 
balance  of  trade  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and 
com? 

Twenty-ninth.  What  is  the  t>alance 
between  the  U.S.  total  Impoils  In  10 
years  and  the  U.S.  surplus? 

Thirtieth.  How  many  more  workers 
were  employed  on  the  farms  in  1960 
when  we  exported  $4V2  million  of  farm 
products  as  against  1950  when  we  ex- 
ported one-half  as  much  farm  products? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  all  the 
answers,  but  for  over  4  years  I  have 
worked  at  getting  answers.  They  are 
debatable,  but  they  are  an  attempt  to 
gire  my  constituents,  the  injured  work- 
men, the  injured  investor,  the  distressed 
community  some  knowledge  on  these 
points  of  interest  in  this  vital  issue. 

The  answers  will  follow,  as  near  as  I 
can  get  the  answers,  since  many  doors 
to  the  records  were  closed  to  me  and  to 
the  committee  as  a  whole. 


If  I  err  in  any  of  my  answers  to  these 
questions,  please  believe  it  is  an  error 
of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart.  No 
person  amongst  us  wants  the  truth  to 
be  known  any  more  than  I  do.  I  shall  , 
with  the  Chair's  indulgence  offer  the  an- 
swers on  1  day  of  the  debates.  There 
are  30  questions.  Allowing  4  percent  for 
each  question,  how  many  of  us  can 
come  up  with  a  passing  grade  of  75  per- 
cent? 

The  last  question  is  this :  How  can  any- 
one of  us  afford  to  gamble  our  future 
without  answering  at  least  50  percent  of 
these  questions,  at  this  moment  from 
our  own  knowledge? 

If  we  are  Members  whose  minds  can 
be  set  to  rest  by  arguments  ignoring  the 
economic,  practical,  and  commercial 
facts  of  our  trade  policy  there  is  no  use 
in  our  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions for  two  reasons :  First,  we  will  not 
know  the  answers;  and,  second,  it  will 
not  make  any  difference.  However,  to 
those  amongst  us  who  believe  that  this 
is  a  question  to  be  considered  first  from 
its  economic  impact  and  second  from  its 
political  aspects  then  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  essential  and  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  cannot  find  up 
to  this  moment  sufficient  excuse  or  rea- 
son to  vote  to  put  any  worker  out  of  a 
job  no  matter  where  he  lives,  no  matter 
what  his  life's  work  may  be,  to  benefit 
another  American  and  certainly  not  to 
benefit  another  worker  who  is  not  an 
American.  The  contemporary  press 
may  give  credit  to  the  executive  branch 
for  the  passage  of  this  so-called  great 
leap  forward  in  trade  relations,  but  I 
predict  that  if  this  legislation  passes 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  is  put  Into 
effect  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  future  historians  will 
lay  the  blame  for  its  failure  at  the  door- 
step of  Congress. 

Long  after  the  Chief  Executives  are 
out  of  office,  the  records  of  Congress 
endure  and  have  a  way  of  replacing  the 
present  glory  with  the  cold  facts  of  the 
past  This  legislation  ignores  the  past, 
glances  over  the  present,  and  mortgages 
the  future.  Thomas  Paine  put  it  this 
way: 

Every  age  and  generation  must  be  free  to 
act  for  itself  in  all  cases  as  the  ages  and 
generations  which  preceded  it.  The  vanity 
and  presumption  of  governing  beyond  the 
grave  l£  the  most  ridiculous  and  insolent  of 
all  tyrannies.  It  is  the  living,  and  not  the 
dead,  that  are  to  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Glenn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consti- 
tutitm  of  the  United  States  provides  that 
Congress  shall  establish  duties  and  tariffs 
on  imports.  The  first  legislation  passed 
by  the  first  Congress  in  1789  was  a  tariff 
bill  by  James  Madison,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  more 
than    100    years,    customs    collections 
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yielded  more  revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  any  other  source.  How- 
ever, the  beginnings  of  a  protective  tariff 
and  a  protest  against  it  came  shortly 
after  1812.  Alarmed  by  a  rush  of  im- 
ports after  the  War  of  1812,  industries 
called  for  protection. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  1816  was  passed  rais- 
ing duties  on  woolens  and  cottons.  In 
1824,  further  tariff  duties  were  set  on  im- 
ported iron,  glass,  and  other  products. 
Tariffs  have  swung  up  and  down  ever 
since.  The  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of 
1913  lowered  many  duties,  but  also  began 
freeing  some  items  from  duty  such  as 
raw  wool.  Iron,  raw  sugar,  coal,  lumber, 
wheat,  flax,  tea,  and  newsprint. 

Now  arose  a  great  clamor  for  protec- 
tion of  American  industry  from  products 
of  low  wage  countries,  and  in  1930  the 
Smith-Hawley  Tariff  Act  was  passed, 
raising  import  duties  to  record  levels, 
sometimes  more  than  50  percent. 

In  1934,  President  Roosevelt  obtained 
passage  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act, 
which  allowed  him  to  cut  our  tariffs  in 
half  in  exchange  for  equivalent  conces- 
sions from  other  governments.  This  au- 
thority to  the  President  by  Congress  has 
been  restricted  by  almost  annual  subse- 
quent amendments,  and  it  is  now  claimed 
that  the  negotiating  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  impeded  by  such  restric- 
tions. 

President  Kennedy  now  proposes  an 
altogether  new  concept  which  he  cap- 
tions as  follows: 

At  rare  momenta  In  the  life  of  tliis  Nation, 
an  opportunity  comes  along  to  fashion  out 
of  the  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear 
and  bold  action  to  show  the  world  what  It 
Is  we  stand  for. 

He  wants  Congress  to  delegate  to  him 
a  general  authority  to  reduce  existing 
tariffs  by  50  percent,  and  a  special  au- 
thority to  eliminate  all  tariffs  on  all 
products  where  the  United  States  and 
the  EuroE>ean  Common  Market  account 
for  80  percent  of  world  trade.  Both  dele- 
gations to  be  for  a  p)eriod  of  5  years. 

He  proposes  these  administrative  steps 
in  place  of  the  present  tariff-fixing 
procedure : 

First.  He  refers  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion the  list  of  tariff  items  for  reduction 
or  elimination. 

Second.  The  Tariff  Commission  con- 
ducts hearings  to  determine  the  effect 
of  concessions  on  the  products. 

Third.  The  Tariff  Commission  reports 
its  findings  to  the  President.  This  report 
is  advisory  only  and  will  contain  findings 
as  to  how  new  impwrts  would  effect 
idling  of  productive  facilities,  inability  of 
domestic  producers  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  resultant  unemplosnnent  of  workers. 

Fourth.  The  President  will  then  reach 
a  decision  and,  after  completion  of  his 
negotiations  for  reduction  or  elimination 
of  tariffs,  will  report  his  actions  to  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  complete 
control  of  reduction  and  elimination  of 
tariffs  will  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  under  the  foregoing  proce- 
dure. 

Justifying  any  action  he  may  take  as 
under  national  policy  and  general  wel- 
fare, he  then  offers  a  program  of  relief 


entitled  "Trade  Adjustment  Assistance." 
to  offset,  but  not  remedy,  any  damage 
suffered  by  business  or  workers  from  in- 
creased foreign  import  competition. 

To  the  businessmsm  or  farmer,  who 
suffers  damage  under  this  program,  he 
offers: 

First.  Technical  information,  advice, 
and  consultation  to  help  plan  and  im- 
plement an  attack  on  the  problem. 

Second.  Tax  benefits  to  encourage 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Third.  Loan  guarantees  and  loans 
otherwise  not  commercially  available  to 
aid  modernization  and  diversification. 

To  the  worker,  who  suffers  the  loss  of 
his  job.  he  offers  economic  readjustment 
as  follows: 

First.  Vocational  training  assistance 
to  develop  different  skills. 

Second.  Readjustment  allowance  pro- 
viding as  much  as  65  percent  of  the  in- 
dividual's average  weekly  wage  up  to  52 
weeks  with  unemployment  benefits  de- 
ducted from  such  allowance. 

Third.  Financial  assistance  to  those 
who  cannot  find  work  in  their  present 
locality  to  relocate  in  a  different  place 
in  the  United  States  where  employment 
is  available. 

This  is  not  a  very  pretty  picture  for 
families  who  have  lived  and  worked  in 
an  area  for  years  and  generations  and 
who  are  now  enjoying  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  nation  in  history. 
Before  I  will  join  in  favor  of  any  pro- 
gram to  place  in  one  man's  hands  the 
right  to  lower  the  living  conditions  of 
perhaps  millions  of  our  citizens,  for  what 
he  may  consider  to  be  his  national  pol- 
icy. I  will  have  to  have  conclusive  proof 
that  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  so  endangered  by  the  alleged  threat 
of  foreign  competition  that  we  must 
take  such  drastic  action  as  is  requested 
under  this  tariff  reduction  plan,  which 
is  so  nicely  referred  to  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  "trade  expansion 
plan." 

If  his  overall  plan  in  the  next  5  years 
is  effected  to  the  point  where  all  tariffs 
are  removed,  and  we  do  enter  into  an 
open  world  market  with  price  competi- 
tion on  all  products,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  fluctuation  of  the  living  scale  of  all 
nations  trading  therein  either  up  or 
down  to  a  common  level.  Which  would 
it  be  with  us? 

The  risk  is  too  much  and  the  danger 
is  not  sufficiently  apparent  even  though 
the  great  propaganda  campaign  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  of  the  dire 
necessity  of  this  new  experiment  has 
been  underway  for  the  last  6  months. 
Every  Member  has  received  tracts  and 
brochuies,  not  only  by  the  public  rela- 
tions branches  of  every  department  and 
agency  of  Government,  but  also  from 
every  national  organization,  including 
management  and  labor,  that  the  admin- 
istration can  prevail  upon  to  enter  Into 
the  fray.  I  am  not  convinced  that  there 
are  signs  of  trouble  ahead  for  our  for- 
eign trade.  Between  1958  and  1960,  our 
exports  increased  by  the  following  per- 
centages in  these  categories:  Foodstuffs 
and  tobacco,  plus  30  percent;  cotton, 
plus  58  percent;  textile  fabrics,  plus  74 
percent;  wood  products,  plus  106  per- 
cent;  iron  and  steel,  plus  53  percent; 


copper  and  copper  alloys,  plus  60  per- 
cent; chemicals,  plus  47  percent;  ma- 
chinery, plus  50  percent;  and  aircraft, 
plus  252  percent. 

What  better  record  would  you  want 
than  that?  Should  we  rock  or  even  up- 
set the  boat  when  we  are  exporting  more 
than  ever  before  in  these  basic  items? 
Therefore,  what  reason  is  there  for  open- 
ing the  floodgates  to  foreign  competition 
in  our  domestic  markets. 

I  defy  any  expert  to  prove  to  me  or 
any  average  American  how  we  can  com- 
pete with  foreign-made  goods  in  our  do- 
mestic market  when  our  average  wage 
scale  Is  $2.34  an  hour  as  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  $0.89;  West  Ger- 
many, $0.63:  Belgium,  $0.57;  France, 
$0.44;  Italy,  $0.35;  and  Japan,  $0.28. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this 
foreign  comi>etltlon  without  the  benefit 
of  tariff  protection,  and  that  Is  by  lower- 
ing our  scale  of  living  to  that  of  our  for- 
eign competitors — In  other  words,  pay 
our  workers  anywhere  from  $0.89  an 
hour  down  to  $0.28,  and  then  see  what 
happens  to  our  enonomy. 

Presently,  the  so-called  natloiis  of  the 
Common  Market  of  Europe  are  still  ne- 
gotiating their  own  trade  adjustments, 
and  England  and  the  Commonwealth 
nations  are  not  as  yet  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. We.  under  the  present  law.  are 
negotiating  from  time  to  time  with  the 
Individual  countries  for  adjustments  of 
tariffs. 

The  fear  of  the  administration  Is  that 
eventually  the  Common  Market  will  In- 
crease their  tariffs  against  our  products 
as  a  unit,  unless  we  reduce  our  tariffs 
on  their  products.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  cross  that  bridge  when  we 
come  to  It,  taking  into  additional  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  most  of  these 
nations  are  very  largely  indebted  to  the 
United  States  for  war  and  Marshall  plan 
debts.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are 
presently  receiving  foreign  aid,  both 
military  and  economic,  so  that  If  there 
Is  any  favorable  bargaining  position,  it  is 
certainly  with  us  and  not  with  them. 

As  the  representative  of  the  glass, 
textile,  and  other  small  Industries  of  our 
Second  District  of  New  Jersey,  I  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  chance  of  placing  so 
much  power  In  the  hands  of  one  man  t6 
remove  tariff  protection,  which  we  pres- 
ently have  In  these  Industries.  Even 
with  this  protection,  there  Is  additional 
foreign  competition  entering  the  Amer- 
ican market  every  day. 

I  understand  the  wage  scale  in  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  In  Europe,  is 
rising.  All  right— If  their  wage  scale 
goes  up  so  will  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
their  goods  go  up.  and  when  it  reaches 
our  level,  then  wlU  be  the  time  to  remove 
our  tariff  protection  and  not  now. 
I  am  definitely  opposed  to  this  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  Nq.,lSl] 


Addonlzlo 

Alford 

Anfuso 

Barrett 

Bass,  N.H 

Blltch 

Brewster 

Chelf 

Coad 

Cooley 

Corman 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis.  Tenn. 


Dlgga 

Dwyer 

Flood 

Oarland 

Hall 

Harris 


Powell 

Riley 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Saund 

Scherer 

Shipley 


Hoffman.  If Ich.  Smith.  Miss 


Horan 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kearns 

Kowalski 

Llbonatl 

McSween 

McVey 

Moulder 


Spence 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thornberry 

Tates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  393 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TAX  RATE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
11879)  to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONrXRXNCE  RCPOBT  (H.  Rept.  No.  1935) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11879)  to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of 
certain  exclse-taz  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dls- , 
agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
niunbered  10,  11,  and  12  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvunbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  anMndment,  as  follows : 

On  page  a,  line  14.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "July  1.  1962"  and 
insert  "January  1,  1963'-:  and  the  Senate 
•gree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu   of  the   matter  proposed   to  be  in- 


serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
follovirlng: 

"Sec.  6.  Extension  Through  Novembek  15. 
1962,  or  Ta«  on  Tsanspoktatiom 
or  Persons,  and  Puetheb  Exten- 
sion or  Tax  on  Transportation 
or  Persons  by  Air  at  5-Percent 
Rate  for  Period  November  16, 
1962,  Through  June  30,  1963." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendme-^t  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "November  16.  1962";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  ItT  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ejo.  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "November  15";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "November  15";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "November  15";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  cmiendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "November  16";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "November  15";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foj^lows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "November  15";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "November  16,  1962";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
Noah  M.  Mason, 
John  W.  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harrt  Flood  Btrd, 
Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Russell  B.  Long, 
John  J.  Williams, 
Frank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

StATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11879)  to  provide 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  amendment  adds 
a  new  section  4  to  the  blU  to  exempt  from 
the  commimlcatlons  tax  certain  private  line 
services  used  in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business. 

Under  section  4252(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  wire  mileage  service 
is  de&ned  to  mean  any  telephone  or  radio- 
telephone service,  and  any  other  wire  or 
radio  circuit  service,  not  Included  in  any 
other  subsection  of  section  4252  of  the  code; 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  serv- 
ice used  exclusively  In  furnishing  wire  and 
equipment  service.  Subsection  (a)  of  the 
new  section  4  amends  section  4252(e)  so  that 
wire  mlleajje  service  wUl  Include  only  service 
not  used  In  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  4  added 
by  Senate  amendment  No.  1  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (J)  to  section  4253  of  the  1954  code 
(relating  to  exemptions  from  the  commu- 
nications tax).  Under  the  amendment  the 
communications  tax  is  not  to  be  imposed  on 
any  amount  paid  for  the  use  of  any  tele- 
phone or  radiotelephone  line  or  channel 
which  constitutes  general  telephone  service 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  4252(a)  of 
the  1954  code)  if  such  use  is  in  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  and  such  line  or  chan- 
nel Is  furnished  between  specifled  locations 
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In  different  States  or  between  specified  loca- 
tions In  different  counties,  municipalities, 
or  similar  political  subdlTlslona  of  a  State. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  4  pro- 
vides that  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  are  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  furnished  on  or  after  July  1, 
1962. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  changes  the  effective  dates  from'  July 
1.  1962.  to  January  1,  1963. 

Amendments  Nob.  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7.  8,  and 
9:  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provided 
for  a  6-month  extension  of  the  existing  tax 
on  transportation  of  persons  by  rail,  motor 
vehicle,  water,  or  air  at  10  percent  for  the 
period  July  1.  1962.  through  December  31. 
1962.  and  a  further  6-month  extension  of 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
at  5  percent  for  the  period  January  1.  1963, 
through  June  30.  1963. 

Senate  amendments  numbered  2.  3,  and 
4  provide  a  3-month  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing 10  percent  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sons for  the  period  July  1,  1962,  through 
September  30,  1962,  and  Senate  amendments 
numbered  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  provide  a  further 
9-month  extension  of  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air  at  5  percent  for  the 
period  October  1.  1962.  through  June  30, 
1963. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  exist- 
ing 10  percent  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sons is  extended  through  November  15,  1962. 
and  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  Is  further  extended  at  5  percent  for  the 
period  November  16.  1962.  through  June  30. 
1963. 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11;  Section  4262 
(a)  of  the  1954  code  defines  taxable  trans- 
portation as  meaning — 

"  ( 1 )  transportation  which  begins  In  the 
United  States  or  In  the  225-mlle  zone  and 
ends  In  th->  United  States  or  in  the  225-mile 
zone,  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  transportation  other 
than  transportation  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  that  portion  of  such  transportation 
which  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  from  one  port 
or  station  In  the  United  States  to  another 
port  or  station  In  the  United  States." 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  did  not 
change  such  section  4262  ( a ) . 

Senate  amendment  numbered  10  amends 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  4262(a)  to 
provide  that  the  portion  of  the  transporta- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  Is  to  be 
Included  as  taxable  transportation  only  If 
such  portion  Is  not  a  part  of  uninterrupted 
International  air  transportation.  Senate 
amendment  numbered  11  adds  a  new  para- 
graph (3)  to  section  4262(c)  of  the  1954 
code  to  define  the  term  "uninterrupted  In- 
ternational air  transportation."  The  term 
is  defined  to  mean  any  transportation  by  air 
which  is  not  transportation  described  In 
section  4262(a)(1)  of  the  1954  code  and  In 
which — 

(A)  the  scheduled  Interval  between  (I)  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  portion  of  s\ich 
transportation  which  Is  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  one  port  or  station  In  the  United  States 
to  another  port  or  station  in  the  United 
States  and  (11)  the  end  or  beginning  of  the 
other  portion  of  such  transportation  Is  not 
more  than  6  hoiirs,  and 

(B)  the  scheduled  Interval  between  the 
beginning  or  end  and  the  end  or  beginning 
of  any  two  segments  of  the  portion  of  such 
transportation  referred  to  In  clause  (I)  above 
is  not  more  than  6  hours. 

The  Hotise  recedes  on  Senate  amendments 
numbered  10  and  11. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Section  4264(c)  of  the 
1954  code  provides  that  where  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons  Is  not  paid  at  the 
time  payment  for  transportation  Is  made 
then  (under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate) ,  to 
the  extent  that  such  tax  Is  not  collected 
under  any  other  provision  of  subchapter  C 


of  chapter  33  of  the  code,  payment  of  the 
tax  Is  to  be  made  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  jjayment  for  transportation  was  made  or 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate. In  connection  with  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  10  and  11,  Senate  amendment 
No.  12  provides  that  payment  of  such  tax 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate,  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  payment  for  transportation  was  made.  or. 
In  the  case  of  transportation  other  than 
transportation  described  in  section  4262(a) 
(1)  of  the  code,  to  any  person  furnishing 
any  portion  of  such  transportation. 

Tlie  House  recedes. 

Amendments  Nos.  13,  14,  15.  16,  17,  18, 
and  19:  These  are  conforming  amendments 
relating  to  the  effective  dates  for  changes  in 
the  tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons. 

The  House  recedes  with  conforming 
amendments. 

WILBUK    D.    MILUB. 

CEcn.  R.  King, 
Thomas  J.  O'Brikn, 
Noah  M.   Mason. 
John  W.  Bt«n«s, 
Manager!:  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  will  observe  from  the  reading 
of  the  conference  report,  it  is  a  unani- 
mous repK)rt,  signed  by  all  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  as  well 
as  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  bill,  H.R.  11879,  provided  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  present  corporate  in- 
come tax  rate  and  certain  excise  tax 
rates  which,  under  existing  law.  are 
scheduled  to  be  reduced  or  terminated 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  The  House  bill 
also  provided  that  the  10 -percent  excise 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by  sur- 
face carriers  would  be  extended  to  De- 
cember 31.  1962,  at  which  time  this  tax 
would  terminate.  In  addition,  the  House 
bill  extended  the  10-percent  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  iiersons  by  air  to  December 
31  at  which  time  the  tax  rate  would  be 
reduced  to  5  percent  and  remain  in  effect 
at  this  level  until  June  30,  1963,  when  it 
was  scheduled  to  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  amendments  were 
made  by  the  other  body  to  the  basic 
1-year  tax  rate  extensions  provided  in 
the  House  bill.  However,  that  body  did 
amend  the  House  bill  in  three  respects. 

One  amendment  made  by  the  other 
body  would  have  accelerated  the  sched- 
uled termination  date  of  the  surface  car- 
rier transportation  tax  and  the  sched- 
uled reduction  date  of  the  air  carrier 
transportation  tax  from  the  December  31 
date  provided  in  the  House  bill  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962.  Like  the  House  bill,  a 
5-percent  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  air  would  have  been  continued 
in  effect  until  June  30.  1963.  However, 
under  this  amendment,  the  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  fiscal 
year  1963  would  have  been  reduced  by 
some  $55  million  below  the  estimated 
revenues  that  were  provided  under  the 
House  bill. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  the 
other  body  would  have  exempted  from 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  the  U.S.  portion,  or  leg,  of  certain  un- 
interrupted international  air  travel  in 
which  the  scheduled  stopovers  at  the  U.S. 
airports  did  not  exceed  6  hours'  dura- 
tion. This  amendment  was  designed  to 
equate  the  tax  treatment  of  international 


air  travel  that  involves  brief  stops  en 
route  at  U.S.  airports  with  that  presently 
accorded  similar  travel  that  involves  en 
route  stops  only  at  foreign  airports. 
However,  this  amendment,  which  would 
have  been  effective  for  International  air 
transpoi-tatlon  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1962,  would  have  reduced  reve- 
nues for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  some  $3 
million  and  would  have  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  (4  million  in  revenues  in  a  full 
year  of  operation.  There  was  no  com- 
parable provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  third  amendment  made  by  the 
other  body  would  have  exempted 
amounts  paid  for  certain  private  line 
and  leased  wire  services  rendered  after 
June  30,  1962,  from  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  communications.  Thi«  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  deal  with  the  com- 
petitive inequity  that  developed  by 
reason  of  the  action  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  setting  aside 
certain  radio  frequencies  for  private 
microwave  communication.  This  action 
permitted  taxpayers  to  purchase  com- 
munications equipment  and  provide 
their  own  private  communications  serv- 
ice on  a  tax-free  basis  whereas  other  tax- 
payers are  subject  to  tax  on  amounts 
paid  to  communications  carriers  who 
provide  them  with  similar  service. 

This  amendment  was  also  designed  to 
deal  with  the  present  discrimination 
that  exists  against  television  viewers  who 
live  in  remote  areas  and  who  are  forced 
to  rely  on  community  antenna  television 
service  for  reception,  by  exempting  the 
companies  providing  them  with  this 
necessary  service  from  the  communica- 
tions tax.  However,  this  amendment 
would  have  reduced  the  revenues  pro- 
vided under  the  House  bill  by  some  $14 
million  in  fiscal  1963  and  by  some  $18 
million  in  a  full  year  of  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  were  suc- 
cessful in  prevailing  upon  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body  to  agree  to  a  post- 
ponement of  the  effective  dates  of  the 
amendments  made  by  that  body  to  the 
House  bill  in  view  of  the  critical  budg- 
etary situation  that  would  be  faced  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  effective  date  of  the  two 
amendments  made  by  the  other  body 
to  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
is  to  be  November  15.  1962.  rather  than 
the  September  30  date  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill.  On  that  date,  the  tax  on 
surface  carrier  transportation  will  ter- 
minate and  the  tax  on  air  transportation 
will  be  reduced  to  5  p>ercent  at  which 
level  it  will  remain  until  the  scheduled 
termination  of  this  tax  on  June  SO.  1963. 
This  postponement  in  the  effective  date 
of  the  transportation  tax  amendments 
will  recoup  some  $28  million  of  revenues 
that  would  have  been  lost  during  fiscal 
1963  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body. 

The  conference  agreement  also  post- 
pones from  July  1,  1963,  to  January  1, 
1963,  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  other  body  which 
would  exempt  certain  private  line  and 
leased  wire  services  from  the  10  percent 
communications  excise  tax.  This  post- 
ponement in  effective  date  will  result  in 
a  saving  of  some  $7  million  in  revenue  in 
the  fiscal  year  1963. 
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All  told,  M)-.  Speaker,  your  conferees 
were  successful  in  insisting  upon  pro- 
visions which  will  recoup  just  about  half 
of  the  revenues  that  would  have  been 
lost  in  fiscal  1963  under  the  amendments 
made  by  the  other  body. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  if  the  bill  Is 
not  signed  into  law  by  June  30  of  this 
year,  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1963  will  be 
reduced  by  about  $2.7  billion.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8291)  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  assistance  rendered 
to  certain  migrants  and  refugees,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


CoNrEHENcx   Repoht    (H.    Kept.   No.    1923) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tHe  Sen&te  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
8291)  to  enable  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  assistance  rendered  to  certain 
migrants  and  refugees  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlragree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  7,  12,  13,  14,  and  17,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of 
refugees  designated  by  the  President  (by 
class,  group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  de»termlnes  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or 
to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;"  :  and  on  page 
1,  line  4  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  strike 
out  '•1961"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1962".; 
and  on  page  2.  lines  19  and  20  of  the  House 
engrossed  bill,  in  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
4.  Insert  the  following :  "a  nation  or  area 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  strike  out  the 


matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  and  on  page  3  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  strike  out  line*  16  to  23,  inclu- 
sive, and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  Important  to  the  national  Interest, 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  may  be  transferred  to,  and  con- 
solidated with,  funds  made  available  for  this 
Act  In  order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refu- 
gee and  migration  needs.";  and  on  page  4  of 
the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  lines  3 
to  10,  inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a).  405(c) .  405(d)  and  451(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 
tinued available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall   remain  available  until  expended." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
Ing:  "is  authorized  to  redelegate  to  any  of 
his  subordinates  any  'unctions  authorized 
to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  subsec- 
tion, except  the  function  of  exercising  the 
waiver  authority  specified  In  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act.";  and  on  page  5  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  strike  out  the  words  "In  the 
executive  branch"  In  lines  8  and  9  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  the  United 
States  Government",  and  to  strike  out  the 
words  "Any  Individual  so  designated  by  the 
President  under  this  subsection"  In  lines  12 
and  13  nnd  Insert  In  Iteu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  President  shall  So  specify, 
any  Indfvldual  so  designated  under  this 
subsection";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(2)  Section  104(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.8.C.  1104(b)),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  'He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  matter  proi>o8ed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
on  page  7  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "contained"  In  line  9 
strike  out  all  through  line  11,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "repealed  by  this 
Act  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect 
until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  Subsections  (a),  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74 
Stat.  504),  are  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  7.  Until  the  enactment  of  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  activities  under  this 
Act,  such  activities  may  be  conducted  with 


funds  made  available  under  section  451(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Francis  S.  Waltxk, 

Michael  A.  Feigham, 

Frank  Chelf, 

Richard  H.  Poff. 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

J.    W.    FXTLBRIGHT. 

John  J.  Sparkman, 
Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Alexander  Wilet, 
boitkke  b.  hlckenlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8291)  to  eiiable 
the  United  States  to  participate  In  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  certain  migrants  and 
refugees,  stibmlt  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report:  The 
bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference:  (a)  reenacts, 
with  modifications,  three  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
authorizing  the  operation  or  the  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  defined  pro- 
grams of  aiisistance  to  certain  migrants  and 
refugees,  and  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  such  programs;  and  (b)  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist 
certain  defined  refugees  from  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  who  fled  to  the  United 
States  In  fear  of  persecution  (such  assist- 
ance having  been  hitherto  rendered  by  using 
the  President's  contingency  funda  for  the 
benefit  of  refugees  from  Cuba). 

The  legislation  as  agreed  to  in  conference 
does  not  differ  from  the  bill  H.R.  10079,  as 
amended  and  pasiied  by  the  House  on  March 
13,  1962,  except  that  the  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State,  as  proposed  In 
that  legislation.  Is  limited  at  this  time  to 
the  enactnnent  of  the  new  requirement  that 
the  Admlnistrptor  of  the  said  Bureau  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  of 
utmost  Importance  to  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
be  a  person  fully  qualified  by  knowledge  of 
the  nationality  laws,  immigration  laws,  and 
international  migration  affairs.  The  man- 
agers submit  that  such  qualifications  are  of 
vital  neces.slty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Administration  will  be  charged  with  any  and 
all  responsibility  and  authority  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  and  International  agree- 
ments relating  to  passports,  visas,  consular 
affairs,  and  International  migration  affairs. 

For  reference  purposes  the  complete  bill, 
as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Is  printed 
below : 

"H.R.   8291 

"An  Act  to  enable  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  assistance  rendered  to  cer- 
tain migrants  and  refugees. 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1962". 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  In  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  constitution  approved  In 
Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19,  1953.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the 
economic  progress  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  providing  for  a  coordinated  supply 
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of  selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby  ati- 
thortsed  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  Committee  and  all  neces- 
sary salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee. 

•■(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time — 

•'(1)  for  contributions  to  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  is  ex- 
ercising his  good  officee: 

"(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  beh&lf  of  ref- 
ugees designated  by  the  President  (by  class, 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or 
to  the  security,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States: 

"(3)  for  assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  ref- 
ugees In  the  United  States  whenever  the 
President  shall  determine  that  such  assist- 
ance would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  term  "refugees' 
as  herein  used  means  aliens  who  (A)  be- 
cause of  persecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  fled  from  a  nation  or  area  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  (B)  cannot  return 
thereto  because  of  fear  of  persecution  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political  opin- 
ion; and  (C)  are  in  urgent  need  of  assist- 
ance for  the  essentials  of  life: 

••(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C;  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services 
and  educational  services  to  such  individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  employment 
and  services  related  thereto: 

•■(5)  for  transportation  to.  and  resettle- 
ment in.  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
of  individuals  who  meet  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (3)  (other  than  clause  (C\ 
thereof)  and  who.  having  regard  for  their 
Income  and  other  resources,  need  assistance 
In  obtaining  such  services:  and 

"(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  projects  for  employment  or  refresher  pro- 
fessional training  of  Individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (3|  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and.  who.  having 
regard  for  their  Income  and  resources,  need 
such  emplojrment  or  need  assistance  in  ob- 
taining such  retraining. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  important  to  the  national  Interest. 
not  exceeding  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, may  be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated 
with,  funds  made  available  for  this  Act  In 
order  to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refugee 
and  migration  needs. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  currently  in- 
formed of  the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise 
of  functions  authorized  in  this  Act; 

'•(e)  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  405(a),  405(c),  405(d)  and 
451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con- 
tinued available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  may  be  consolidated  with  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
'•Sec.  3.    (a)    In  carrying  out  the  purpose 

of  this  Act,  the  President  is  authorized 

'•(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to.  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con- 
tracts with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 


with,  any  Individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  government  or  government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  and  International  and  Inter- 
governmental organizations; 

"(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds, 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  made 
available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or 
otherwise  for  such  purposes. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
thl.<3  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1961  (65  Stat.  7|),  as 
amended,  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

'•Six:.  4.  (a)(1)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  ofBclal  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  uith  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  per- 
form any  functions  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  Act.  If  the  President  shall  so 
specify,  any  Individual  so  designated  under 
this  subsection  is  authorized  to  redelegate 
to  any  of  his  subordinates  any  functions  au- 
thorized to  be  performed  by  him  under  this 
8ut>sectlon,  except  the  function  of  exercising 
the  waiver  authority  specified  in  section  3i  b) 
of  this  Act. 

••(2)  Section  104 tb)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1104(b)).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  hrst  sentence 
the  following:  He  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent   of    the   Senate". 

'"(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorlssed  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  In  this  Act  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  al- 
located or  transferred  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab- 
lished in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

"Sac.  5.  (a)  Funds  made  availublc  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for— 

"(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purp>oses  (other 
than  compensation  of  personnel)  without 
regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"  ( 2 1  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  o: 
operations  under  this  Act; 

"(3(  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

"(4 1  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq),  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

"(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890  892 1,  as  amend- 
ed: and 

"(8)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina- 
tions,   authorizations,    regulations,    orders. 


contracts,  agreements  and  other  actions  is- 
sued, undertaken,  or  entered  Into  tinder  au- 
thority of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by 
this  Act  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

•'Sec.  6.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act.  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1900  (74 
Stat.  504 ) ,  are  hereby  repealed. 

••Szc.  7.  Until  the  enactment  of  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  activities  under  thU 
Act,  such  activities  may  be  conducted  with 
funds  made  available  under  section  451(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended." 

FaANCIfl    E.    WALTOt, 

Mkiiael  a.  Pxichan, 
Feank  Chclf, 
RicHASo  H.  Porr, 
AacH  A.  Mooitx,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ml-.  WALTER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  admission  of  Chinese  refu- 
gees to  this  country? 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  has  not.  This  has 
tb  do  with  programs  that  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  and  were  author- 
ized under  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It 
dates  back  to  1954.  It  merely  transfers 
these  activities  out  of  that  legislation 
into  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  And  any  legisU- 
tion  dealing  with  the  so-called  Chinese 
refugees  from  the  Hong  Kong  area 
would  have  to  be  separate  legislation? 

Mr.  WALTER.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  wanted  this  mat- 
ter made  absolutely  clear  because  I  ex- 
pect to  oppose  any  action  on  admitting 
these  so-called  refugee*  from  Commu- 
nist China. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  i-eserva- 
tion  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  did  the 
other  body  make  any  substantial  changes 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  reorgani- 
zation procedures  which  we  had  written 
into  the  bill,  they  accepted  our  pro- 
posals. The  one  that  I  think  covers  the 
situation  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  was 
their  agreeing  to  the  provision  which  re- 
quires the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  That  was  the 
provision  that  caused  many  months  of 
delay  in  even  coming  to  a  meeting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  information  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees.  I  wish  to 
recapitulate  briefly  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  HH.  8291  as  it  now  emerges  from 
the  Committee  on  Conference. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  legislation 
is  rather  well  krtown  to  the  House  as 
action  on  it  has  been  taken  by  the  House 
on  two  separate  occacions.  First,  by 
passing  H.R.  82i>l  on  September  6.  1961. 
in  Its  original  form;  aiMl.  second,  by  ap- 
proving substantially  the  same  legisla- 
tion in  a  modiflixl  form,  H.R.  10079,  on 
March  13.  1962. 

The  principal  purpose  of  those  two 
bills  is  to  separate  from  the  foreign  aid 
legislation  the  statutory  authority  under 
which  the  UniU.'d  States  may  partici- 
pate in  two  int4;maUonal  programs  of 
assistance  to  migrants  and  refugees,  and 
operate  unilatemlly  one  assistance  pro- 
gram in  behalf  of  refugees. 

Further,  it  is  the  purpose  of  both  bills 
to  provide  new  authority  to  assist  cer- 
tain refugees  ftx>m  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, Cuban  naiionals.  who  entered  the 
United  States  s-.'eking  in  this  country 
asylum  from  Commiuiist  persecution. 
This  assistance  has  been  heretofore 
rendered  througli  the  allocation  of  cer- 
tain funds  taken  out  of  the  Presidents 
contingency  funds  appix>priated  imder 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Considerable 
burden  has  been  placed  by  the  presence 
of  Cuban  refugees  upon  a  few  commu- 
nities and  Federal  assistance  became,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  vital  necessity. 

None  of  the  four  migration  and  refu- 
gee programs  cotild  pi'operly  be  classi- 
fied under  the  foreign  aid  coiKxpt  as 
revised  last  year  and  the  Congress 
readily  agreed  with  the  President  when 
he  called  for  legi^Jatlon  providing  sepa- 
rate statutory  authority  for  this  type  of 
as^tance  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  authorization. 
Uie  bill  which  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  have  now  placed  before  the 
House,  contains  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  unexpected  refugee  and 
migration  problems  by  using  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million  in  any  fiscal  year  out  of 
contingency  funds  appropriated  under 
the  foreign  aid  legislation.  The  balance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  reenacts. 
with  appropriate  m«xlifications.  those  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  which  are  applicable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  type  of  assistance  en- 
visaged in  the  bill. 

Except  for  the  assistance  program  af- 
fecting Cuban  refugees,  which  as  a  do- 
mestic program  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  thr*  other  assistance  pro- 
grams will  remain  imder  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  specifi- 
cally under  the  authority  of  its  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tions exercised  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  set  up  pursuant  to  section 
104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary sought  to  raise  the  stature  of  the 
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incumbent  of  that  ofBce  with  a  view 
toward  obtaining  the  services  of  a  person 
fully  qualified  to  administer  the  inter- 
national programs,  as  well  as  to  super- 
vise all  activities  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  field  of  passports,  visas,  and 
related  Immigration  and  security  mat- 
ters. Provisions  to  that  effect  appeared 
in  title  I  of  the  bill.  KR.  10079. 

Due  to  difficulties  which  developed  in 
the  other  body,  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  does  not  provide  for  the  much 
desired  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 
However,  the  bill  does  change  the  status 
and  the  standing  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  Bureau  by  requiring  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  in  their  formal  statement  stressed 
the  vital  necessity  of  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  a  thoroughly  qualified  person  to 
occupy  this  particular  position. 

Under  an  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
the  requirement  of  Senate  confirmation 
In  the  case  of  the  chief  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State  would  have 
been  effective  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bilL  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  were  unwilling 
to  accept  this  deferred  effective  date  of 
the  very  important  new  provision  and 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Senate 
conferees  to  delete  the  provision  regard- 
ing the  delay  of  30  days.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  received  yesterday  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
George  W.  BalL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  repoi't. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  19«2 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  11970)  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  through  interna- 
tional trade  agreements  and  through 
adjustment  assistance  to  domestic  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  11970,  with 
Mr.  BoLLiNc  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mn.Ls] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  will 
be  recognized  for  4  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  50 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana FMr.  BocGsl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Chaii-man.  this 
might  very  well  be  described  as  a  historic 
debate,  because  it  is  just  that  kind  of 
dlscusaion.  As  all  of  you  know,  since 
the  very  inception  of  our  Republic  the 


subject  of  tariffs  and  the  adjustment  of 
tariffs  and  the  raising  arwl  lowering  of 
tariffs  has  been  a  matter  of  national 
discussion  and  a  matter  in  some  In- 
stances of  national  division. 

It  was  in  1832  or  thereabouts  in  the 
administration  of  President  Jackson 
that  the  Congress  passed  what  came  to 
be  called  by  our  late  lamented  colleagues 
from  the  great  State  of  South  Carolina 
the  Tariff  of  Abominations.  It  was  the 
Tariff  of  Abominations,  so-called,  which 
led  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  my  section 
of  this  great  Nation,  John  Calhoun,  to 
enunciate  tlie  doctrine  of  nullification. 
It  was  President  Jackson  who  said  the 
Union  would  be  preserved  and  there 
would  be  no  nullification. 

After  the  War  Between  the  States, 
again  the  tariff  issue  arose  and  it  was 
under  an  outstanding  Republican  chair- 
man of  a  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  first  delegation  of  power 
in  the  field  of  tariffs  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1890,  an  act  authorized 
by  Congressman  McKinley,  then  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  In  1897,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  signed  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1897.  That  act  also  gave  authority 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  concessions  in  exchange  for 
concessions,  which  fundamentally  is 
what  we  are  asking  for  here  today  In 
this  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

From  1897  until  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I,  our  Nation  was  primarily 
concerned  with  internal  expansion.  We 
built  railroads,  steelmills,  manufactur- 
ing establishments;  we  saw  the  begin- 
nings of  the  great  automobile  industry; 
we  passed  legislation  making  possible,  in- 
cidentally, under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
great  man  from  Alabama,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vast  national  highway  sys- 
tem. So,  in  this  period,  we  were  pre- 
occupied with  internal  development, 
internal  expansion,  and  internal  indus- 
trialization. 

Following  World  War  I  the  demand 
for  our  goods  was  so  great  everywhere 
on  earth  that  we  sought  no  assistance 
in  developing  our  export  markets  But 
there  came  a  day  in  1929  when  suddenly 
the  prosperity  which  we  felt  would  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  ad  Infinitum,  col- 
lapsed. We  turned  then  to  the  thought 
that  the  way  to  prevent  any  further  dif- 
ficulty was  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  advocated,  to  ban  cheap  for- 
eign imports.  We  started  looking  in- 
wardly because  we  believed  our  problems 
arose  because  somebody,  somewhere,  was 
producing  goods  cheaper  than  we  and 
were  sending  them  here  and  putting  our 
people  out  of  employment.  Thereupon 
In  a  massive  effort  requiring  months  of 
study  and  unparalleled  activity  and  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
and.  more  particularly,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  its  sister  com- 
mittee In  the  other  body,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Congress  itself  wrote  out 
specific  tariff  schedules  numbering.  I  am 
told,  something  like  2.000  individual  spe- 
cific schedules  covering  thousands  of  ar- 
ticles. There  emerged  an  act — the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act — which  was 
signed  into  law  in  1930  by  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover. 
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Whether  or  not  this  act  contributed 
to,  or  had  any  appreciable  effect  upon, 
the  depression  of  the  1930's,  only  econ- 
omists and  historians  will  be  able  to 
judge  adequately,  objectively,  and  lui- 
biasedly.  But  this  much  is  known  and 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion: The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
which  was  designed  to  bring  about  pros- 
perity, brought  the  opposite.  At  least 
the  opposite  of  what  was  expected  fol- 
lowed. Maybe  the  1930  act  did  not 
bring  it  about  although  many  believe  it 
did.  But  in  place  of  prosperity,  the 
downward  spiral  continued  and  we  had 
great  economic  dislocation  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  factories  and  in  the  cities  and 
elsewhere  throughout  this  vast  Nation 
of  ours. 

In  1934  we  took  another  look — we  took 
a  new  survey,  so  to  speak,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  new  Secretary  of  State 
who  had  previously  served  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  we  enacted  the  first  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  in  1934.  Mr.  Hull  said  that 
his  program  was  not  free  trade — and  it 
was  not  free  trade.  And  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  is  also  not  free  trade. 
It  is  mutually  beneficial  trade. 

What  Mr.  Hull  said  was:  Give  the 
Executive  the  power  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments for  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  get  concessions 
from  foreign  nations  in  exchange  for  our 
concessions.  In  other  words,  a  imra- 
phrase  of  the  well-known  concept  that 
all  of  us  have  heard — a  "quid  pro  quo." 
you  give  something  for  getting  some- 
thing. That  is  what  the  1934  act  con- 
templated, that  is  all  it  did;  and  all 
through  the  years,  the  11  times  that  we 
have  extended  the  act,  that  has  been 
the  basic  philosophy  behind  it. 

I  might  add  that  we  do  have  much 
free  trade  here  in  the  United  States,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  The  vast  majority  of 
trade  which  we  as  a  nation  conduct  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  is  con- 
ducted on  a  free  basis.  Let  me  give  you 
just  one  or  two  examples:  When  you 
go  to  a  grocery  store  to  buy  bananas, 
you  are  buying  something  not  one  stem 
of  which  was,  or  is,  produced  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 
When  you  go  to  the  market  to  buy  a 
pound  of  coffee,  you  buy  something 
which  also  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  tropi- 
cal product  you  can  think  of.  cocoa,  pine- 
apples, coffee,  bananas,  and  so  on — all 
of  these  come  in  free.  Why?  Because 
it  only  makes  economic  sense  that  they 
come  in  free.  We  could  produce  ba- 
nanas in  the  United  States;  we  have 
enough  farm  technology,  enough  in- 
genuity, to  build  the  greenhoiases  to  grow 
banana  plants;  we  can  overcome  the 
severe  frosts  we  have  even  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  coiontry  so  that  we  could 
produce  bananas  in  the  United  States. 
But  if  we  did,  the  cost  to  consxmiers 
would  probably  be  well  over  a  dollar  a 
pound  and  few  would  be  able  to  buy 
them.  In  following  this  nonsensical  eco- 
nomic process,  we  would  have  alienated 
the  peoples  of  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Peru,  and  countless  other  nations  which 
have  been  our  friends. 


So  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  United  States. 

Coming  back  to  the  1934  act.  this  leg- 
islation was  adequate  for  those  times. 
The  amount  of  trade  we  carried  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  compared  to  today's 
figures  was  very  small.  Then,  of  course, 
as  you  know.  Hitler  was  rattling  swords 
all  over  the  world,  and  we  soon,  after 
enactment  of  the  first  extension  of  this 
act  in  1937,  had  to  turn  to  preparation 
of  this  Nation  for  an  international  con- 
fll:t. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  firing  part 
of  that  war,  we  renewed  that  act;  and 
again  it  was  adequate  because  the  prob- 
lem we  had  then  was  not  that  of  estab- 
lishing markets  or  maintaining  markets, 
but  of  being  able  to  supply  the  tremen- 
dous demand  in  the  world  for  our  goods. 
Europe  was  in  ruins;  Japan  had  been 
destroyed.  The  only  competitive  nation 
on  earth  which  had  any  industrial  com- 
plex at  all  was  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  So  that  at  least  during  the 
forties  and  through  most  of  the  fifties 
the  problem  was  not  one  of  competition 
but  one  of  supply. 

Now  we  come  to  a  new  time  in  the 
sixties,  and  we  require  the  same  kind  of 
devotion,  the  same  kind  of  bold  ap- 
proach that  Cordell  Hull  and  his  asso- 
ciates displayed  in  1934.  These  qualities 
are  required  now  in  1962,  but  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  but  there  are  equally  valid 
reasons,  and.  if  anything,  more  com- 
manding reasons. 

We  have  seen  one  of  our  very  fond 
dreams  come  to  pass.  Not  too  many 
years  ago.  we  sat  here  on  a  bipartisan 
plane — I  was  here,  and  many  of  you 
also  were  here — and  we  saw  perfected 
the  Marshall  plan,  a  plan  which  con- 
tinued through  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  President  Eisenhower's  im- 
mediate superior  in  arms  in  World  War 
n  who  proposed  the  Marshall  plan.  In 
perfecting  that  plan — I  remember  it  very 
vividly  because  I  had  some  little  part  in 
its  resolution — it  was  provided  that  it 
should  be  administered  as  a  joint  enter- 
prise in  Europe,  that  it  should  not  be 
administered  on  a  piecemeal  basis  or  na- 
tion-by-nation basis. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  Our  first  ex- 
perience in  this  postwar  situation  had 
been  with  Greece  and  Turkey.  We 
looked  down  the  long,  rough  road  ahead 
and  we  saw  communism  moving  across 
Europe.  We  saw  country  after  country, 
nation  after  nation,  being  infiltrated 
and  taken  over  from  within.  We  recog- 
nized that  if  once  and  for  all  we  could 
bring  about  some  type  of  economic  uni- 
fication of  the  Continent  of  Europe  we 
would  see  a  power  thoroughly  competent 
to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  strength  that  the 
Soviets  had  amassed  as  a  result  of  its 
territorial  grabs  following  World  War  11. 

Who  were  the  great  architects  at  that 
time?  Who  were  the  men  with  vision 
and  foresight  to  see  what  had  to  be 
done?  There  was  Will  Clayton,  who  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  A  great  man, 
God  bless  him.  he  is  still  alive.  There 
was  George  Marshall,  now  deceased,  a 
great    American.    There    was    Arthur 


Vandenberg,  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  a  man  of  great  statesmanship.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  water  there  was, 
and  there  is  Jean  Monnet,  a  man  who  in 
his  visions  during  all  of  his  life  has  seen 
a  Europe  as  it  was.  and  a  Europe  of 
Roman  Eimpire-tyjie  makeup,  a  Europe 
strong,  prosperous,  and  moving  ahead  in 
unity. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  led  to 
the  emergence  of  one  event  after  an- 
other. FMrst,  the  Benelux  merger. 
Next  the  formation  of  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community,  which  for  the  first 
time  brought  together  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operative venture  the  great  economies 
of  Prance  and  Western  Germany. 
There  then  followed  the  OEEC  which 
now  has  spread  and  embraces  us  and 
others  in  the  form  of  the  OECD.  Then 
unobtrusively,  without  fanfare  or  head- 
lines or  the  glare  of  publicity,  representa. 
tives  from  six  governments  sat  down  in 
Rome,  people  from  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg  and  perfected  the  charter  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
Treaty  of  Rome. 

In  the  Rome  Treaty,  it  was  agreed 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  mem- 
bers would  gradually  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers of  travel  by  people  and  by  goods, 
and  would  bring  their  economies  together 
for  the  first  time  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Nobody  thought  it 
would  happen,  least  of  all,  I  suspect,  our 
friends  in  the.  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Harvey,  talked  about  his  visit  to  the 
Common  Market  countries.  I  visited 
them  three  times.  In  a  visit  I  made  in 
1958.  there  was  a  man  named  Maudlin; 
he  is  still  around.  He  was  and  is  an  offi- 
cial of  the  British  Government.  Mr. 
Maudlin  and  his  friends  in  England  at 
that  time  said  that  unity  in  Europe  very 
likely  could  not  happen.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  have  had  some  fears  about 
their  conviction  that  the  continental 
plan  of  unity  would  work.  Por  they 
finally  set  up  the  European  Pree  Trade 
Association — the  Outer  Seven. 

The  Outer  Seven  was  to  be  a  competi- 
tive device,  to  offset  the  Common  Market 
of  the  Six.  it  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore it  was  clear  that  the  loose-knit 
Seven  were  no  match  for  the  Six  and  the 
latter  has  emerged  as  the  only  powerful 
entity  in  Europe.  Let  me  make  one 
other  observation  on  the  Common  Mar- 
ket basic  makeup  as  I  go  along,  if  I  may. 
Anticipating  that  because  of  drastic  re- 
ductions in  tariffs  which  were  contem- 
plated— and  believe  me,  they  were  as 
drastic  as  you  could  get,  for  they  involved 
finally  complete  elimination  of  tariffs — 
there  might  be  great  dislocation  in  in- 
dustry and  in  employment,  the  Common 
Market  set  up  a  fund  to  take  care  of 
workers  who  were  displaced  by  foreign 
imports  and  to  take  care  of  the  indus- 
tries which  were  put  out  of  business  by 
foreign  imports.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  more  protective  organiza- 
tion on  the  face  of  this  glol)e  than  the 
Prench  Manufacturers  Association,  as 
all  of  you  know.  They  argued  that  they 
could  not  conceivably  compete  with  the 
Volkswagen  in  their  automobile  industry 
with  German  machine  tools. 
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So,  they  argued,  they  needed  some 
type  of  adjxifltment.  some  type  of  assist- 
ance fund  to  remedy  the  damage  they 
saw  was  inevitable. 

Well,  now,  what  happened?  Today  In 
the  United  States — and  I  say  this  with 
great  concern — we  are  prowlng  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  3  percent  per  annum. 
All  of  us  know  that  this  is  not  enough. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  the  rate  of 
growth  is  about  2.5  percent.  But  in  the 
six  countries  of  the  Common  Market, 
the  rate  of  growth  has  been  approxi- 
mately 6  percent.  All  of  the  fears  about 
the  lowering  of  tariffs  and  the  loss  of  jobs 
and  closing  of  plants  proved  baseless. 

What  does  the  market's  grovilh  rate 
mean  translated  in  terms  of  jobs,  em- 
ployment, production,  and  so  forth?  In 
the  United  States,  our  steel  Industry  is 
operating  today  at  about  50  percent  ca- 
pacity. The  aluminimi  industry  is 
similarly  operating  at  less  than  capacity. 
I  could  go  on  across  the  industrial  line 
and  show  where  Industrial  capacity  of 
the  United  States,  across  the  board,  de- 
spite our  vast  expenditures  for  national 
defense,  is  something  less  than  75  per- 
cent. In  the  six  nations  comprising  the 
European  Common  Market  the  produc- 
tive capacity  approaches  90  percent. 

And,  there  is  no  unemployment.  Be- 
fore the  Treaty  of  Rome  there  were 
something  like  200,000  people  unem- 
ployed In  Italy  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  our  great  distinguished  leaders 
in  this  body,  was  confronted  constantly 
by  bills  in  this  body  to  up  the  immigra- 
tion quota  provision  mtinly  because  of 
the  unemployment  problems  prevailing 
in  Italy.  Today  there  is  no  unemploy- 
ment in  Italy. 

In  Belgiimi  today  there  is  overemploy- 
ment. This  means  that  the  people  have 
more  than  one  job.  And,  is  Prance  in  a 
terrible  state?  Why,  today  in  Paris 
there  are  traffic  jams,  and  visitors  are 
amazed  at  the  prosperity  there  compared 
to  15  years  ago  or  any  other  time  in  the 
modem  history  of  that  nation. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Common 
Market's  adjustment  fimd?  What  has 
happened  to  all  the  people  who  were  go- 
ing to  be  unemployed ;  all  the  businesses 
that  were  going  to  l>e  eliminated?  Well, 
they  have  never  been  more  prosperous, 
and  the  adjustment  fund  has  scarcely 
been  touched. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  other  thing.  The 
most  significant  thing  of  all  about  what 
some  have  called  the  miracle  of  Europe 
Is  that  this  has  been  done  in  a  free 
society,  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 
My  friends  over  here  to  my  left  have  al- 
ways said  that  they  are  for  free  enter- 
prise. I  am  for  free  enterprise,  also. 
We  all  are. 

But,  as  soon  as  one  starts  talking 
about  crossing  the  national  frontier, 
some  of  my  friends  to  my  left  and  some 
others  are  not  for  free  enterprise.  They 
are  for  Government  interference,  effec- 
tive Government  interference  by  the  im- 
position of  protective  quotas  or  tariffs. 
"This  is  Government  interference  which, 
given  to  them  In  another' form,  they  de- 
cry and  despise. 

But  Europe,  operatlne  under  free  en- 
terprise and  with  the  gradual  elimination 
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of  barriers  to  the  movement  of  people 
and  the  movement  of  products,  has  suc- 
ceeded like  no  other  time  in  all  of  our 
history  to  demonstrate  the  merits  of  un- 
qualified free  enterprise  at  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  interna- 
tional Imphcations  of  this?  Well,  last 
summer  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  made 
one  of  the  most  historic  announcements 
in  the  entire  modem  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  He  said  in  effect,  although 
he  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words:  We 
British  must  abandon  our  traditional 
policy  of  standing  aloof  from  the  Conti- 
nent, which  has  been  our  policy  for  well 
over  300  jrears,  and  now  we  must  asso- 
ciate oursehes  with  and  t>ecome  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Common  Market. 
The  digestive  process  of  taking  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  one  that  is  bringing 
about  excruciating  pain  to  the  British 
and  the  Six.  But  it  is  happening  as 
surely  as  we  are  sitting  in  tiie  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  process  the 
Commonwealth  system  is  being  upset. 
The  Canadian  matter,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  just  mentioned  is  in- 
volved in  this  situation.  By  the  way,  the 
analogy  made  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  about  as  invalid  an 
analogy  as  one  can  possibly  contrive. 
Canada  enjoys  no  export  surplus  and 
she  is  suffering  a  balance  problem  for 
reasons  other  than  apply  in  our  case. 

But  as  surely  as  we  are  here,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  going  into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  What  will  that  mean? 
That  will  mean  that  a  trading  area  com- 
parable to  the  United  States  will  exist  in 
Europe;  that  whereas  we  have  185  mil- 
lion or,  perhaps,  190  million  people  in 
our  trading  area,  the  new,  enlarged 
market  will  have  approximately  225 
million  people  with  the  same  training, 
essentially  the  same  demands,  and 
essentially  the  same  kind  of  people  as  we 
are. 

What  else  does  it  mean?  Prom  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  it  means  a  vast  new 
military  force  will  arise  on  earth.  We 
see  signs  of  this  already.  General  De 
Gaulle  has  conjsiderably  excited  our  ovm 
administration  by  wanting  to  rattle 
pretty  much  his  own  nuclear  swords.  We 
have  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  keeping 
our  defense  posture  a  joint  enterprise 
rather  than  something  that  is  heavily 
oriented  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain.  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  spent  the 
last  month  condemning  the  Common 
Market.  Why?  Well,  I  would  say.  first, 
his  philosophical  point  of  view  is  smart- 
ing. The  Common  Market  defies  all  of 
his  dogmatic  predilections.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev really  believea — or  he  did  be- 
Ueve — that  there  would  be  confusion  in 
Europe,  that  there  would  be  new  trade 
rivalries,  that  there  would  be  new  ixn- 
fair  competition,  resulting  in  new  \inem- 
ployment  and  possibly  in  new  wars 
between  these  countries.  He  never  envi- 
sioned that  Germany  and  France  and 
England  could  join  together  as  an  eco- 
nomic entity  after  two  devastating  and 
vast  World  Wars,  and  do  it  under  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Europe  defies  all  of  the 
Communist  notions.  It  puts  the  lie  to 
their  insistence  that  there  would  be  pro- 


gressive revolution;  that  ^communism 
would  conquer  the  free  world  without 
wars;  that  they  would  take  over  these 
countries  one  by  one  as  they  collapsed; 
that  Europe  would  go  under,  and  ttien 
the  undeveloped  countries  would  follow, 
and  ultimately  the  United  States  would 
collapse.  Well,  he  faces  a  dogmatic  di- 
lemma, the  like  of  which  few  persons 
committed  to  a  dogma  have  ever  faced 
in  the  recorded  history  of  mankind. 

With  reference  to  the  more  immediate 
and  more  practical  question,  he  has  even 
a  greater  problem. 

The  competition  that  he  is  getting. 
and  will  get.  from  this  Common  Market 
entity  is  something  he  never  dreamed  of. 
This  is  why  he  has  been  traveling  to 
Rumania;  this  is  why  he  has  had  scores 
of  meetings  going  on  for  the  past  several 
weeks;  this  Is  why  practically  every  pro- 
nouncement he  has  made  In  the  last 
severed  weeks  has  been  against  the  Com- 
mon Market.  He  is  saying  that  the 
terms  for  negotiation  over  Berlin  have 
eased.  He  wants  to  establish.  If  he 
possibly  can,  some  contact  between  the 
East  and  the  West  to  prevent  from  hap-^ 
pening  what  is  happening  and  what  has 
happened. 

Where  does  this  leave  us  and  why  Is 
this  legislation  necessary  and  what  is 
the  connection  between  this  legislation 
and  what  I  have  t)een  talking  about? 
There  is  one  way  Khrushchev  could  win 
even  now.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, having  contributed  to  the  natural 
inclination  of  so  many  wise  mpn  In  Eu- 
rope to  join  together,  now  has  one  of 
two  choices.  Either  we  move  ahead  to- 
gether, cooperating,  or  Mr.  Khrushchev 
divides  us.  And  if  he  divides  us,  he  will 
not  have  accomplished  a  division  com- 
parable to  that  of  say  Germany  versus 
Prance.  He  will  have  accomplished  a 
division  comparable  to  a  nation  as  strong 
as  the  United  States,  against  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  are  the  stakes 
involved  In  this  legislation,  purely  and 
simply;  and  do  not  make  any  mistake 
about  it. 

Now.  he  might  be  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  difficult  prob- 
lems involved  here.  When  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan. Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
said:  "We  will  subject  British  industry 
to  the  cold  shower  of  competition  from 
the  Continent."  he  meant  exactly  what 
he  was  saying.  It  will  be  a  cold  shower 
of  competition  and  the  immediate  effect 
will  be  a  hard  effect.  The  problems  Inci- 
dent to  other  areas  of  the  world  are  diffi- 
cult problems,  not  easy  problems.  The 
problem  of  how  Japan  will  react  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem;  and  I  think  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  Chamber  wants  a 
strong  Japan  standing  with  us  against 
Communist  China.  There  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  what  happens  to  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends.  The  fact,  that  in  the  origi- 
nal Treaty  of  Rome,  the  former  African 
colonies  of  the  Six  are  given  preferential 
treatment  in  the  European  market  which 
discriminates  against  those  people  who 
produce  the  same  things  to  the  coim- 
tries  south  of  us,  creates  a  problem. 

There  are  problems  involving  the 
British  Commonwealth — Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  to  mention 
a  few. 
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We  also  will  have  internal  problems. 
EuroF>e  is  not  a  second-rate  competitor. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  these  are  real  competitors.  We  are 
talking  about  people  who  operate  auto- 
mated plants,  who  have  the  advantage 
of  the  same  technology  that  we  have, 
and  who  in  some  instances  have  plants 
more  modern  than  our  own.  These  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  compete  in  markets 
all  over  the  earth. 

But  as  they  are  not  second-rate  com- 
petitors, neither  are  we.  Ovu:  record 
shows  we  can  compete  and  we  do  com- 
pete. We  are  competitive  here  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Last  year,  for  Instance,  our  total  ex- 
ports were  $20  billion.    Of  that  amount 
almost  $4  billion  went  to  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries.     Of  that  amount, 
$1,200  million  came  from  our  farms  and 
$2,800  million  came  from  our  factories. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  ma- 
chinery, chemicals,  aircraft,  vegetables, 
textiles,  wood  and  paper  products,  and 
metal  manufactures,  to  mention  just  a 
few.    It  came  from  the  tobacco  farms  in 
North  Carolina,  the  cotton  farms  in  Mis- 
isissippi,  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  Ohio  and  Illinois,   and  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.    It  moved  through 
our  ports  in  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Exports  accovmted  for  approxi- 
mately 30  j)ercent  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  50  percent  of  the 
cotton,    the   soybeans,    and    the   grain. 
Over  all,  we  exported  $3  billion  more  than 
we  imported.    This  means  that  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  items  in  our  payments 
account — expxjrts.  imports,  foreign  aid, 
military   installations   abroad,   tourism, 
and  investment  abroad,  our  greatest  plus 
was   the   $3   billion   excess   in  exports. 
Every  dollar  of  those  exports  that  may 
-  be  cut  out  means  a  further  minus  dol- 
lar in  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  mentioned  the  military  issue  here. 
I  mentioned  what  would  happen  if  Rus- 
sia succeeds  in  driving  a  wedge  between 
the  Common  Market  and  us,  and  the  ter- 
rible implications  thereof.  From  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  the  implications 
are  equally  grave. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  bill  and  what 
it  would  do  to  assist  us  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  help  us  in  ac- 
commodating our  trade  policies  to  new 
conditions  in  the  world. 

This  bill  takes  the  same  principle  that 
President  McKinley  enunciated  back  in 
1890  and  Cordell  Hull  enunciated  in  1934, 
and  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Trvmian,  and 
Eisenhower  enunciated  through  the 
1940's  and  the  1950's,  and  states,  that 
for  the  sixties,  we  must  have  a  weapon, 
an  instrument  to  permit  us  to  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Not  for  somebody  else's  benefit, 
but  for  our  own.  The  bill,  therefore  con- 
tinues the  principle  of  reciprocity,  not 
free  trade,  reciprocity.  We  will  exchange 
concessions  with  foreign  governments 
with  the  mutual  benefits  flowing  from 
such  an  exchange.  We  buttress  that 
principle  because  for  the  first  time  we 
wrote  into  this  bill,  and  this  was  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  a  clear  provision 
which  calls  on  the  President  to  move. 
In  appropriate  circumstances,  sigainst 
nations  who  discriminate  against  us  and 


who  refuse  to  live  up  to  reciprocal  com- 
mitments. This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  enunciated  this  provision  so  clear- 
ly. If  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  should  prevail,  then  this  clear 
statement  of  policy  would  not  be  in  the 
l&w 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGKjS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  a  very  fine  state- 
ment. However,  I  can  recall  when  the 
gentleman  took  the  fioor  during  the  tax 
bill  debate  and  argued  for  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  that  bill,  which  had 
definite  isolationist  leanings  and  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  U.S.  business 
to  compete  and  expand  abroad.  How 
can  the  gentleman  reconcile  those  two 
statements? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Well,  the  gentleman  In 
the  first  place  has  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  anything  but  valid.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  I  have  worked 
here  for  many  years  not  only  to  permit, 
but  to  expand  the  use  of  private  capital 
in  investment  abroad.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  the  instrument  that  we  passed 
is  not  a  perfect  Instrument — I  hope  it 
will  be  perfected  in  the  other  body  and 
in  conference.  What  we  were  trying 
to  get  at,  and  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
\mderstand  this  very  well — is  not  the 
legitimate  American  business  operating 
in  Brazil,  or  in  Argentina,  or  in  Europe. 
We  want  to  get  at  the  one  who  is  actu- 
ated by  tax  dodging  considerations — the 
tax  haven  man. 

Well,  the  gentleman  shakes  his  head. 
But  I  happen  to  be  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  gentleman 
is  not.  We  have  spent  much  time  on 
that  subject. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  ahead  with 
my  remarks  on  the  bill.  All  this  bill 
does  is  to  continue  the  firmly  established 
policy  of  reciprocity.  It  says,  where  the 
Common  Market  countries  and  the 
United  States  accoimt  for  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  exports  a  given  cate- 
gory of  commodities,  then  over  a  5-year 
period — not  precipitously — but  gradually 
over  a  5-year  period  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  reduce  the  tariffs 
on  such  articles  altogether,  but  only  in  a 
reciprocal  agreement  with  the  EEC. 
Other  authorities  are  also  given — all  to 
be  used  in  trade  agreements  in  which 
we  will  receive  concessions,  too. 

But  there  are  all  kinds  of  safeguards 
provided. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Under 
our  bill  in  order  to  sustain  a  finding  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  for  increased 
tariffs,  which  we  retain  in  toto,  when 
the  President  does  not  approve  such  a 
finding,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  simple 
majority  vote  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate.  Under  the  so- 
called  Mason  substitute,  there  would  be 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  to  carry  out  a  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  adopted  a 
trade  adjustment  program.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  experience  on  trade  adjust- 
ment will  be  comparable  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  to  the  Common  Market  ex- 


perience. The  impact  of  this  bill  on  us 
will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  im- 
pact on  the  separate  economies  of  the  na- 
tions of  E\irope  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 
As  I  pointed  out  to  you,  the  Common 
Market  trade  adjustment  program  has 
scarcely  been  used.  So  this  is  in  the 
form  of  an  insurance  policy  and  it  is 
based  on  a  very  sound  fundamental  prin- 
ciple: That  in  the  pursuit  of  a  national 
objective,  we  shall  give  assistance  to  the 
businessman  who  is  hurt  and  give  assist- 
ance to  the  workingman  who  is  hurt. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  radical  about 
this.  When  we  call  a  lad  and  say:  You 
must  go  to  serve  your  country  in  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force,  we 
also  say  to  him:  Son,  when  you  come 
back  home,  your  job  will  be  waiting  for 
you.  We  assure  him  of  reemployment 
rights.  If  he  is  hurt,  we  put  him  in  a 
veterans'  hospital. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  consistently  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
overall  national  policy,  we  have  made 
adjustments  for  those  who  are  injured 
thereby — whether  it  be  Injury  to  firms  or 
to  workers.  That  is  all  this  bill  does — 
nothing  else.  In  most  instances,  it  will 
use  existing  machinery  which  has  al- 
ready been  established  by  law. 

Now.  finally,  just  one  other  thing. 
Who  is  for  this  bill?  And  who  is  against 
it? 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  my 
left,  former  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
is  for  it. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  is  for 
it. 

Former  President  Hoover  is  for  it — I 
think  he  recently  made  a  statement  to 
that  effect  and  I  note  that  mjr  chairman 
indicates  that  he  did. 

TTie  1960  presidential  candidate- 
Richard  Nixon — is  for  it.  So,  too,  is  Gov- 
ernor Landon,  another  former  candidate 
on  the  Republican  side. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  for 
it. 
The  AFL-CIO  is  for  it. 
The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
are  for  it. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  is  for  it. 
I  could  go  on  at  great  length  with  the 
list    of    the    people    and    organizations 
which  endorse  this  bill. 

The  people  who  raise  and  sell  tobacco 
are  for  it.  The  people  who  represent 
cotton  are  for  it.  Most  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  for  it. 

Nov;  let  us  consider  Mr.  Mason's  sub- 
stitute. Mr.  Mason — God  bless  him,  I 
love  Mr.  Mason;  he  is  a  very  honorable 
and  frank  man — has  never  been  for  it. 
I  do  not  agree  with  everything  he  says, 
but  he  is  an  outstanding  Member  of  this 
body.  He  got  up  here  and  honestly  said : 
"I  am  against  this  program."  This  is  the 
best  way  to  wreck  it.  He  has  voted 
against  its  extension  every  time.  As  he 
said,  there  was  never  a  time  since  he 
came  here  in  1937  that  he  voted  for  it. 
So  he  is  interested  in  killing  the  program 
and  a  vote  for  his  motion  will  be  a  vote 
against  the  program.    It  will  kill  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  PEIGHAN.  I  would  just  like  to 
know  whether  this  bill  authorizes  or  en- 
coiu-ages  trade  or  increase  in  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of  the  Com- 
munist satellites. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.    If  the  gentleman  will 

yield  further 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion; I  am  prepared  to  answer. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  In  other  words,  lis 
wider  discretion  accorded  the  Executive 
through  this  act  in  matters  relating  to 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  supports  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  In  his  motion  to  recommit,  then 
the  gentleman  will  be  voting  to  carry  on 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  will  not  the  gentleman  answer  my 
question? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  give  me  the  time  I  will  answer  his 
the  question.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  "No."  I  am  telling  the 
gentleman  that  for  the  first  time  the  bill 
writes  into  law  specific  prohibitions  con- 
cerning trade  with  certain  Communist 
satellites,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  to  be 
exact,  while  continuing  the  present  policy 
applicable  to  Russia,  and  the  other  Com- 
munist nations.  The  substitute  carries 
on  existing  law  and  would  restore  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  to  their  present  most- 
favored-nation  states.  So  if  the  gentle- 
man votes  for  the  substitute  he  will  be 
voting  to  be  soft  on  these  countries.  I 
hope  I  have  answered  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  point- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment of  Communist  products  under 
existing  law  which  does  not  extend  to 
products  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland — 
they  enjoy  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. The  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
contain  a  directive  to  withdraw  most- 
favored -nation  treatment  from  Commu- 
nist products,  whether  they  be  Russian, 
Polish,  Yugoslav,  or  what  have  you.  Is 
this  correct?  1 1 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Exactly.  I  will  men- 
tion one  other  point  and  then  I  shall 
conclude. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  tihis  bUl  deal  with 
all  imports? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  With  all  imports? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  aD  imports,  includ- 
ing shrimp. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Everything  is  covered. 
As  I  said,  this  is  a  reciprocal  trade  bill. 
It  is  not  a  free-trade  bill.  Safeguards 
are  provided  for  any  and  all  products. 
Help  for  an  industry  suffering  injury  is 
provided  in  the  machinery  set  up  in  the 
bill.  This  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  lILr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGOe.    I  ylel<l. 


Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  who  has  complained  about  the  Im- 
portation of  Polish  pork  products  should 
be  happy  to  learn  that  this  bill  will  re- 
sult In  much  higher  rates  being  applied 
to  such  Polish  articles. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  am  very  fond  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
bill  can  be  tremendously  beneficial  to 
people  who  produce  all  kinds  of  things. 
There  will  be  vast  new  opportunities 
open  to  export  goods  and  Increase  trade 
In  aU  markets.  There  Is  also  In  the  bill 
the  right  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
establish  quotas  or  take  other  action  to 
curtail  imports  if  there  should  arise  an 
injurious  situation. 

I  would  like  to  turn  again  to  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  The  gentleman  says  it 
would  extend  existing  law  for  1  year. 
What  will  that  mean?  The  authority  in 
existing  law— now,  listen  to  this,  bear  this 
in  mind — the  authority  in  existing  law 
has  been,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
exhausted.  We  granted  the  Executive 
power  to  reduce  tariffs  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  1958  levels.  That  authority  has 
been  completely  and  totally  exhausted, 
so  that  an  extension  for  a  year,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  himself  frankly 
pointed  out  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  would 
mean  nothing. 

Just  recently  you  read  In  the  papers 
that  Belgium  was  instnunental  In  getting 
the  Common  Market  to  react  against 
action  taken  by  the  President  to  benefit 
the  American  carpet  and  glass  manu- 
facturers. Because  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  exhausted  our  authority  to  compen- 
sate for  these  actions  on  glass  and 
carpets,  there  was  not  anything  on  earth 
that  this  Government  could  do  to  fore- 
stall the  reaction  of  the  Conunon  Market. 
So  I  say  to  you  in  all  candor  that  the 
gentleman  frMn  Illinois  Is  quite  honest, 
just  as  Is  the  gentleman  frcwn  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  1. 

They  have  never  supported  this  pro- 
gram. They  did  not  support  It  under 
the  Democrats,  they  did  not  support  It 
imder  the  Republicans.  They  do  not 
beUeve  In  It.  They  have  every  right  to 
their  belief.  When  you  vote  for  the 
proposition  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  If  you  vote  the  way  he 
does,  you  will  express  the  fact  that  you 
do  not  believe  In  It.  The  thing  he  offers 
does  absolutely  nothing  except  kill  the 
whole  program.  The  shell  of  a  program 
would  continue  but  that  Is  all — there 
would  be  no  substance  at  all. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  you 
will  look  at  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
living  In  you  will  see  a  world  which  has 
great  opportunities;  a  world  that  for  the 
first  time  sees  the  Communist  empire 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations;  a  world 
which  sees  the  people  of  Communist 
China  rebelling  on  account  of  lack  of 
food,  a  world  which  sees  Russia  flounder- 
ing, being  overcome  militarily,  econom- 
ically, politically,  and  Ideologically.  This 
bill  will  let  us  Uve  In  this  kind  of  world, 
let  us  work  together  with  people  who 
have  been  our  friends,  let  us  grasp  the 
opportunities  presented,  and  let  us  con- 
tribute, with  our  friends,  to  a  stronger 
world,  so  that  the  threat  of  communism 
will  not  blight  you  or  your  children. 


That  is  the  issue  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  win  pass. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  the  giant  who 
spoke  a  moment  ago,  although  when  I 
want  to  I  can  exert  my  voice  to  occupy 
this  Chamber  just  about  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me. 

First  I  want  to  say  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  80  percent,  at  least,  of  what 
the  gentleman  discussed,  because  he  dis- 
cussed the  world  picture,  he  discussed 
things  that  affect  the  world  picture,  he 
discussed  our  tariffs  as  they  affect  the 
world  picture.  But  he  said  very  little 
about  how  our  tariffs  affect  tis.  Analyze 
what  he  said,  and  you  j^rill  find  out  he 
said  very  little  about  what  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  have  done  to  us  in  the 
past  26  or  27  years. 

I  want  to  limit  my  time  to  saying 
something  about  what  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  has  done  to 
us  here  in  the  United  States,  and  I  want 
to  cite  facts  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
us  under  our  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program.  And,  I  am  interested  in 
w^at  it  has  done  to  us. 

By  the  way,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
what  I  am  going  to  give  you  now  Is 
mainly  what  I  prepared  for  a  magazine 
article.  Nation's  Business  carried  my 
ideas  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  and  carried  the  Ideas  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  and  all  I  am 
going  to  do  Is  to  repeat  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  said  in  that  magazine  article,  be- 
cause I  think  It  Is  a  perfect  answer. 

Mr.  Chairnxan,  the  four  reasons  given 
for  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program  in  1934  were  that 
it  would,  first,  advance  world  peace; 
second,  make  for  world  prosperity;  third, 
bring  about  amity  among  nations;  and 
fourth,  remove  world  trade  barriers. 

Has  it  accomplished  any  one  of  these 
four  objectives? 

First.  Has  world  peace  been  ad- 
vanced? During  the  27  years  the  act 
has  been  on  the  books  we  have  had 
World  War  n.  We  have  had  the  Korean 
war.  We  have  had  the  so-called  Spanish 
civil  war.  We  have  had  14  years  of  war 
in  Indochina.  We  have  had  trouUe 
between  England  and  Egypt,  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  We  have  had  Com- 
munist Russia  extending  her  Iron  Cur- 
tain until  she  now  has  control  and  domi- 
nation over  900  million  people  Instead  of 
the  300  million  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  before  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
Can  anyone  truthfully  say  world  peace 
has  been  advanced? 

Second.  What  about  world  prosperity 
the  second  objective?  Are  we  any  nearer 
world  prosperity  today  than  we  were  in 
1934  when  the  program  was  instituted? 
To  try  to  bring  about  world  prosperity 
we  have  given  away  more  than  $140  bil- 
lion in  the  past  20  years — $60  billion 
lend-lease  during  the  war  and  $80  bil- 
lion since — to  say  nothing  of  the  $350 
billion  we  have  spent  for  national  de- 
fense In  the  cold  war. 

Certainly  our  prosperity  has  not  been 
advanced.  We  are  more  than  $290  bil- 
lion in  debt  today,  which  is  more  than 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether owe — and   more   than   twice  as 
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much  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  put 
together  owe. 

Third.  What  about  the  thhd  objec- 
tive? Is  good  will  or  amity  among  the 
nations  any  nearer  today  than  it  was  be- 
fore 1934? 

Let  us  be  specific;  Has  the  relation- 
ship between  India  and  Pakistan  im- 
proved since  1934?  Between  Palestine 
and  Arabia?  Between  Italy  and  Yugo- 
slavia? Between  Communist  China  and 
Nationalist  China?  Between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba?  What  about 
our  relations  with  Russia?  Are  they 
improved? 

What  about  internal  dissensions  and 
strife?  Italy  with  her  36-percent  Com- 
munist vote  in  the  last  election;  Prance 
with  a  national  legislature  that  is  25  per- 
cent Communist?  What  about  England 
torn  between  her  Socialist  Labor  Party 
and  her  Conservative  Party? 

Have  good  will  and  amity  among  men 
been  advanced  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act?  My  answer  is:  Not  so 
anybody  can  notice  it. 

Fourth.  Have  world  trade  barriers 
been  reduced  or  removed?  Do  we  have 
a  freer  flow  of  goods  today  across  na- 
tional borders  than  we  had  in  1934? 

While  world  tariff  walls  have  been 
lowered,  other  obstacles  or  barriers  more 
effective  than  tariffs  have  been  erected 
In  their  place — among  them  import  and 
export  licenses,  trade  preferences,  cur- 
rency manipulations,  multiple  curren- 
cies, quotas,  subsidies,  state  trading, 
and  the  European  Common  Market 
freezeout. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  we  must  fsM»  it,  that, 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  practically  every  foreign  country 
that  has  lowered  its  tariff  waUs  has 
erected  other  barriers  against  U.S.  im- 
ports, thereby  nullifying  the  effect  of 
their  tariff  concessions  or  reductions. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts — can  any- 
(Mie  say  our  27  years  of  experience  under 
our  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  been  a  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  our  Ameri- 
can economy?  Has  it  been  a  benefit  to 
American  workmen?  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  "No." 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  we  have 
given  foreign  natitms  under  our  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act,  during  the 
past  15  years  we  have  poured  out  to 
war-torn  foreign  nations  some  $75  billion 
to  rebuild  their  factories:  to  replace  their 
womout  or  war-destroyed  machinery 
with  our  modern  machinery — ^thus  creat- 
ing competitors  for  us  in  both  foreign 
markets  and  in  our  own  American 
market. 

So,  today  we  face  the  question:  Is  the 
United  States  being  priced  out  of  the 
world  markets?  It  certainly  begins  to 
look  that  way.  One  thing  is  absolutely 
certain:  The  United  States  is  facing 
increased  competition  in  world  markets. 
Today,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
we  have  an  unfavorable  international 
payments  balance.  In  1958,  our  \in- 
favorable  world  payments  balance  was 
$3.4  billion.  In  1959,  it  was  $3.7  billion. 
In  1960,  it  was  $3.9  billion.  What  it 
was  in  1961  we  do  not  know  exactly  yet. 
But  we  do  know  that  no  nation  on  earth 
can  run  a  deficit  in  its   international 


balance  of  payments  of  this  magnitude 
very  lacxg  without  going  on  the  rocks. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress,  and 
not  the  Executive,  the  authority  to  set 
tariffs.  Congress  should  no  longer  shirk 
its  responsibility.  Congress  should  as- 
sume that  responsibility  and  through  its 
arm — the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission — re- 
pair the  damage  done  by  the  misguided 
policies  of  the  past  27  years. 

The  exportation  of  American  Jobs  and 
industry  and  the  ever -increasing  impor- 
tation of  foreign-made  goods  to  be  sold 
on  the  American  market  will  be  one  of 
the  campaign  issues  this  fall. 

If  we  continue  any  longer  on  the  path 
to  economic  destruction,  more  American 
capital  will  go  overseas,  more  and  more 
American  businessmen  wiD  transfer  their 
plants  abroad,  more  and  more  American 
workers  will  be  out  of  work.  It  is  past 
time  to  act.  We  should  repeal  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  and  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  BENNETT  trf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MASON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  mak- 
ing a  very  excellent  presentation  on  this 
very  difBcult  bill,  and  to  ask  him  this 
question:  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  it  win  provide  addi- 
tional jobs  for  people  in  Europe  and 
provide  more  unemployment  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MASON.  In  my  opinion,  that  Is 
exactly  what  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us  would  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  there  was  any  In- 
formation presented  to  his  committee 
during  the  hearings  which  indicated  In 
what  respects,  when,  and  where,  and  In 
what  industries  employment  will  In- 
crease in  this  country  if  this  legislation 
is  passed? 

Mr.  MASON.  If  there  was,  I  did  not 
hear  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.    It  was 
not  in  existence,  was  it? 
Mr.  MASON.     No. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  puzzled  about 
why,  if  the  gentleman  feels  this  recipro- 
cal trade  program  was  such  a  disaster, 
he  is  advocating  a  1-year  extension  and 
renewal  of  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Because  all  the  damage 
that  could  be  done  xmder  our  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
been  done,  and  no  more  damage  can  be 
done,  because  they  have  very  little,  if 
any.  more  trading  power. 

Mr.  ALOEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  should  be  borne  In 
mind,  however,  in  view  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  that  the  20-percent 
across-the-board  tariff  cuts  that  have 
just  been  made  last  March  have  not  yet 
gone  into  effect.  Only  10  percent  of 
them  will  go  into  effect  in  July  of  this 
year  and  10  percent  in  the  second  year. 
So  I  would  like  to  amend  the  gentleman's 
statement  to  say  that  if  there  may  wdQ 


be  further  damage  to  industry,  and  the 
stock  market  is  falling,  the  business 
climate  is  uncertain,  trade  damage  is  still 
to  come.  I  hope  to  develop  that  a  little 
later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  25 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  BakebI. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  for  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  The  committee  bill  is 
a  definite  improvement  over  existing  law 
and  an  even  greater  improvement  over 
H.R.  9900  as  originally  introduced  and 
considered  by  the  committee.  I  shall 
undertake  to  point  out  m  these  remarks 
not  only  the  reason  for  my  support  of 
the  committee  bill  but  also  some  of  the 
areas  of  improvement. 

I  shall  also  undertake  to  point  out  my 
conception  of  the  effect  of  a  negative 
vote;  that  is,  simply  a  "nay"  vote  on 
final  passage. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  argu- 
ments against  passage  of  this  bill  is  that 
it  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce 
duties  by  60  percent  of  the  July  1,  1962, 
level,  which  is  true.  However,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
also  authorizes  the  President  to  increase 
duties  to  50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1934, 
level.  There  are  many  safeguards  for 
American  industry  and  American 
workers  In  HJl.  11970  which  are  not  in 
existing  law  and  were  not  in  H.R.  9900. 
I  shall  refer  to  some  of  these  safeguards 
further  along  in  my  remarks. 

What  is  the  effect  of  a  negative  vote 
on  final  passage?  It  is  logically  argued 
that  such  a  vote  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  further 
lower  duties.  That  is  true.  However,  all 
of  the  existing  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  GATT 
would  remain  in  force  regardless  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  11970  and  none  of  the 
protective  safeguards  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  would  have  any  appUca- 
tion  to  those  treaties. 

I  do  not  think  this  status  quo  situa- 
tion is  in  the  national  interest.  In  1958 
the  European  Economic  Community — 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Common 
Market — was  an  Inconclusive  experi- 
ment, almost  a  myth.  It  Is  now  a  grim 
reality.  The  EEC  has  achieved  a  high 
rate  of  growth  and  is  moving  substanti- 
ally toward  eventual  free  trade  among 
member  nations,  around  which  will  be 
thrown  an  lmp«ietrable  wall  of  duties, 
tariff.s,  quotas,  licenses,  cartels  and  vari- 
ous import  resti'ictions. 

Our  own  gross  national  product  has 
risen  substantially  less  than  that  of  the 
EEC.  and  we  have  developed  a  dangerous 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments.  In 
1961  the  United  States  exported  nearly 
$20  billion  worth  of  goods  to  foreign 
markets  with  a  balance  of  commercial 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of 
about  $3  bUllon,  the  largest  single  credit 
factor  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Even  Japan  in  1961  purchased  almost 
$700  million  more  goods  from  us  than 
we  purchased  from  Japan.  We  can 
neither  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  nor 
close  our  eyes  to  stark  reality.  Farm 
product  exports  In  fiscal  1961  amounted 
to  $5  billion  out  of  total  farm  market- 
ings of  $34  billion. 
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What  are  some  of  these  safeguards  to 
American  industry  and  American 
workers?  What  are  some  of  the  im- 
provements in  H.R.  11970  that  are  not 
in  existing  law?  I  consider  the  most 
important  one  to  be  the  committee 
amendment  which  bears  my  name  and  of 
which  I  am  very  proud.  Section  351 
(a)(1)  of  the  committee  bill  provides 
that  in  escape-clause  cases,  after  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  may 
proclaim  such  increase  in  or  imposition 
of  any  duty  or  import  restriction  on  the 
article  causing  or  threatening  to  cause 
serious  injury  to  such  industry  as  the 
President  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury  to  such 
industry.  The  President  is  not  bound 
by  the  Tariff  Commiasion's  affirmative 
finding  of  injury  nor  by  the  Commis- 
sion's finding  as  to  the  action  necessary 
to  prevent  or  remedy  injury.  This  is  the 
same  as  under  existing  law. 

The  committee  amendment  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee provides  that  if  the  President 
does  not  within  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  receives  such  affirmative 
finding  proclaim  that  increase  in.  or 
imposition  of  anj-  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  such  article  which  was 
found  and  reported  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, then  the  President  shall  Imme- 
diately submit  a  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Senate  stat- 
ing why  he  has  not  proclaimed  such  an 
increase  or  imposition;  and  such  in- 
crease or  imposition  found  and  reported 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  the  adoption  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  by  the  yeas  and  nays  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
authorized  membership  of  each  House  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating,  in  effect, 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  approve  the  increase  in  or 
imposition  of  any  duty  or  other  import 
restriction  on  the  article  found  and  re- 
ported by  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
must  occur  within  the  60-day  period 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent submits  his  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  If  such 
a  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent is  required  within  15  days  sifter  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  particular  action  found  and  reported 
to  be  necessary  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, ji 

Under  existing  law  the  Congrev  could 
put  into  effect  a  Tariff  CommlMkm  find- 
ing by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
under  the  so-called  privileged  resolution 
procediu-e  requiring  action  within  10  days 
of  its  introduction,  which  meant  by  its 
very  nature  that  no  such  action  was  ever 
attempted  or  would  ever  be  put  into 
effect. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  spon- 
sored, the  regular  legislative  process 
would  be  followed  of  referral  of  the  res- 
olution to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  It  would  en- 
vision public  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions and  expeditious  action  in  both 
bodies.    I     sincei-ely     believe     that    in 


proven  cases,  such  as  the  recent  lead- 
zinc  proceedings,  that  the  Congress 
would  avail  itself  of  this  provision  of 
the  law  and  the  very  knowledge  of  this 
retained  constitutional  power  in  the 
Congress  would  materially  strengthen 
the  hands  of  our  negotiating  agents  at 
the  bargaining  tables  in  Geneva  and 
Brussels,  or  wherever  the  negotiations 
are  to  be  had. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lead  and  zinc, 
which  is  so  important  to  me  because  the 
area  in  Tennessee  which  I  represent  is 
now  the  No.  1  zinc  producing  area  in 
the  United  States,  I  obtained  incorpo- 
ration in  the  committee  repwrt,  page  24, 
of  language  expressing  the  intent  of 
Congress,  which  will  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  the  zinc  industry  and  to  its 
thousands  of  unemployed  workers.  The 
language  is  as  follows: 

The  term  "earUer  or  later  stage  of  proc- 
eeslng"  contemplates  that  the  article  re- 
mains substantially  the  same  during  such 
stages  of  processing,  and  is  not  whoUy  trans- 
formed Into  a  different  article.  Thus,  for 
example,  zinc  oxide  would  be  zinc  ore  in  a 
later  stage  of  processing,  since  it  can  be  proc- 
essed directly  from  zinc  ore. 

When  quotas  on  the  importation  of 
zinc  ore  were  proclaimed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  foreign  zinc  producers 
made  an  end  run  around  the  quotas,  as 
they  have  done  in  many  other  instances, 
by  processing  the  zinc  ore  into  zinc  oxide 
and  shipping  it  into  the  United  States 
free  from  the  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  quota. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  must  complete  its  In- 
vestigation and  make  Its  findings  within 
120  days  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
application.  Under  existing  law  the 
average  time  for  Tariff  Commission 
determinations  has  been  about  a  year. 

Uiuler  existing  law  there  was  no  leg- 
islative directive  to  the  President  as  to 
whom  he  should  name  to  be  responsible 
for  the  trade  negotiations,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  who  it  was,  if  anybody. 
Under  H.R.  11970  the  President  is  to  ap- 
point a  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  who  would  be  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  at  any 
negotiations  conducted  under  the  bill. 

Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— Mie  from  each  political  party — are 
to  be  accredited  to  the  UJS.  trade  agree- 
ment delegations. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  most- 
favored -nation  principle  will  not  apply 
to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  or  Cuba,  as  long 
as  they  are  Communist  countries  or 
dominated  by  communism,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  members  of  Interna- 
tional communism.  Under  existing  law 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  Is 
applicable  to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Cuba,  and  would  likewise  have  been  ap- 
plicable to  these  nations  under  H.R. 
9900. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  11970  improves 
the  peril  point  procedure  over  existing 
law  and  very  substantially  over  HJR. 
9900.  HH.  11970  authorizes  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  recommend  a  range  with- 
in which  an  article  or  articles  may  be 
negotiated  without  any  serious  economic 
effect  on  the  Industries  producing  like 


or  directly  competitive  articles.  This 
change  to  a  range  from  a  peril  point 
was  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. It  was  impractical  to  determine  a 
specific  point  below  which  tariffs  should 
not  Ije  reduced. 

H.R.  9900  originally  limited  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  consideration  of  cer- 
tain factors.  The  bill  as  reported 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's inquiry.  The  bill  directs  the 
Commission  to  advise  the  President  with 
regard  to  "its  judgment  as  to  the  prob- 
able economic  effect. "  Also,  the  bill 
instructs  the  President  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  appropriate  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Under  the  present  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  there  are  three 
loosely  coordinated  trade  committees 
established  by  Executive  order.  The 
committee  bill  authorizes  the  creation  of 
an  interagency  trade  organization  which 
will  make  basic  policy  recommendations, 
including  reconunendations  concerning 
relief  for  injured  domestic  industries. 
Most  important,  the  agency  will  conduct 
hearings  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  discriminatory  foreign  Im- 
port restrictions,  enabling  any  aggrieved 
party  to  make  a  complaint  and  will  offer 
all  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

I  have  heretofore  mentioned  that  H.R. 
11970  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  negotiator  to  head  all  trade  nego- 
tiations, pinpointing  to  a  single  Individ- 
ual the  responsibility  to  lower  or  raise 
tariffs  and  to  remove  import  restrictions. 

He  will  also  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  newly  created  Interagency  Trade  Or- 
ganization. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  restored  to  a  iXMltlon  of  respon- 
sibility and  dignity. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
relating  to  agricultural  products  are  far 
more  favorable  to  American  agriculture 
than  either  existing  law  or  H.R.  9900. 

Another  important  provision  of  H.R. 
11970  is  that  the  President  is  instructed 
to  reserve  all  articles  covered  by  out- 
standing actions  under  the  national 
security  provisions  of  existing  law,  or  the 
new  law,  and  actions  imder  the  escape - 
clause  provision  of  the  existing  law,  or 
the  similar  provisions  of  the  new  law. 
These  articles  would  be  reserved  for  4 
years  beginning  with  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  unless  the  President  includes  any 
such  article  on  a  proposed  negotiation 
list  and  the  Tariff  Commission  advises 
him  that  the  economic  conditions  in  such 
Industry  have  improved. 

H.R.  11970  changes  the  entire  concept 
of  H.R.  9900  by  removing  all  reference 
to  escape-clause  procedures  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  industry  and  workers 
as  "extiaordinary  relief  which  was  the 
portion  of  H.R.  9900  to  which  I  most 
strenuously  objected  throughout  the 
hearings. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  H.R. 
11970,  properly  administered,  will  ex- 
pand the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  accomplish  the  declared  pm- 
poses  of  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
CMnmittee  a  question. 
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Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ha«  been 
called  away  momentarily. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Arkans««  comment  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  State  law  might  bar 
some  States  from  entering  agreements 
under  the  worker  assistance  provisions 
of  the  bill  or  even  bar  them  from  paying 
unemployment  benefits  to  workers  who 
receive  trade  adjustment  allowances? 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
commissioner  of  unemployment  secu- 
rity of  Tennessee  that  adversely  affected 
workers  in  Tennessee  might  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  asked 
me  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  the 
chairman  has  been  in  touch  with  your 
Governor,  the  Honorable  Buford  Elling- 
ton, and  he  has  received  a  telegram  on 
this  subject,  which  I  will  read: 

Hon.  WiLBXTB  Mn-LS, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

Understand  that  members  of  your  com- 
mittee have  been  advised  that  Tennessee 
unemployment  compensation  law  prohibits 
participation  of  Tennessee  In  adjustment 
assistance  program  for  workers  proposed  in 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  In  view  of  my  in- 
terest In  the  act.  I  asked  our  State  attorney 
general  to  review  the  question  of  the  State's 
ability  to  participate  In  the  adjustment  pro- 
gram proposed.  The  attorney  general  has 
advised  me  that  In  his  opinion  Tennessee 
can  participate  in  that  program  under  Its 
existing  law. 

Mr.  BAKER.     I  thank  the  gentl«nan. 

One  more  question:  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
true  that  under  H.R.  11970  we  do  not 
legislatively  designate  or  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  cause  the  benefits  under  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  be  unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  has  been  the 
general  history  all  through  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  matter  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then,  any  State  that 
had  a  statute  similar  to  that  of  Tennes- 
see, relating  to  duplicate  unemplojrment 
compensation  benefits,  would  not  have 
difBculty  entering  an  agreement  under 
this  bill  because  this  bill  is  not  an  vm- 
employment  compensation  law. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frwn  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  say.  first  of  all,  that  most  of  us 
who  are  not  experts  on  this  subject — 
and  I  know  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
experts,  and  I  say  that  in  all  sincerity, 
because  I  know  he  spent  many  years 
studjring  this  very  difficult  problem — but 
most  of  us  who  are  not  experts  measure 
prosperity  in  our  country  in  terms  of 
employment;  how  many  people  are  em- 
ployed and  how  many  people  are  unem- 
ployed. Will  the  gentleman  advise  me 
how  and  in  what  respect  this  bill  Is 
going  to  increase  emplojrment  In  the 
United  States,  if  at  all.  and  in  what  In- 
dustries it  will  do  so? 

Mr.  BAKER,  My  answer  would  be 
twofold.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would 
have  done  if  I  had  been  here  in  1934.  I 
doubt  if  I  would  have  voted  for  the  so- 
called  Hull  Trade  Agreement  Act.  al- 


though he  came  from  my  State,  as  you 
know.  We  have  had  it  since  1934,  and 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
present  world  situation. 

Now,  to  answer  your  question:  We 
have  safeguards  in  here  for  workers  and 
industry.  Now,  to  specifically  answer 
your  question,  it  is  true  that  in  1981  we 
had  a  favorable  commercial  trade  bal- 
ance on  international  trade  of  $3  billion. 
I  know  that  is  true.  Even  Japan,  that 
people  talk  so  much  about,  bought  $700 
million  of  goods  from  us  in  1961,  more 
than  we  bought  from  her.  Now  we  have 
this  Common  Market  situation  here. 
Exports  of  agricultural  products  last 
year  amounted  to  $5  billion,  and  that 
is  almost  one-sixth  of  the  entire  sales  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United 
States.  Now,  to  cut  that  off  completely 
would  put  people  out  of  work.  That  is 
the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Could  I 
ask  another  question  before  you  leave 
that  subject?  I  imderstood  the  gentle- 
man's answer  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural products.  Of  course,  it  is  true,  is 
it  not.  that  most  of  the  agricultural 
products  to  which  you  refer  were  given 
away  under  one  form  or  another  under 
our  foreign  aid  program?  What  I  am 
trying  to  do.  and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
in  all  sincerity  as  the  ranking  minority 

member  of  this  committee 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  give  3^u  an  illus- 
tration.   

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Where 
is  this  bill  going  to  increase  employment 
in  this  coimtry?  I  can  see  where  it 
would  increase  employment  In  Europe, 
but  what  will  it  do  to  us? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  undertake  to  an- 
swer that  with  an  Illustration.  I  will 
take  the  zinc  industry  with  which  I  am 
pretty  familiar.  There  are  several 
hundred  zinc  miners  in  east  Tennessee 
unemployed  simply  because  the  world 
market  of  zinc  coming  into  this  country 
Is  11.5  cents  a  pound,  and  you  cannot 
produce  it  and  market  it  for  less  than 
12.5  cents  a  pound. 

Now.  If  the  present  President's  prede- 
cessor had  put  into  effect  the  findings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  fixing  the  peril 
point  at  13.5  cents  a  poimd,  or  even  12.5 
cents  a  pound,  and  put  a  commensurate 
duty  or  modest  duty  of  about  2  cents  a 
poimd  on  zinc,  I  am  told  by  people  in 
whom  I  have  complete  confidence  that 
about  2.000  zinc  miners  in  east  Tennes- 
see would  have  gone  back  to  work.  That 
is  the  only  way  I  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question^ 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Has 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  been  assured  that  the  present 
administration  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  get  people  back  to  work  who 
might  be  displaced  from  their  jobs? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not,  and  I  em- 
phasize that  most  emphatically.  All  I 
say  is  that  I  have  confidence  in  the  In- 
tegrity, the  judgment  and  the  backbone 
of  this  Congress  in  a  case  like  lead, 
zinc,  glassware,  carpets  and  many  others, 
that  we  would  pass  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  no  President  would  keep  us 
from  doing  It.  That  Is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Has  the 
President  given  any  assurances  that  the 


domestic  iron  mining  industry  will  get 
back  on  its  feet,  instead  of  going  down? 
Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  difference 
between  iron  ore  and  Einc?  If  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ben- 
Nrrrl  made  a  case  on  iron  ore  before 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  a  certain  level  exists, 
we  would  pass  a  resolution  that  goes 
into  effect.  I  would  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  because  I  heard 
the  gentleman's  very  fine  testimony  be- 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  One  of  the  most  basic 
industries  in  my  district,  in  fact,  most 
of  the  United  States,  is  the  f:^«ning 
industry.  Traditionally,  this  industry 
has  been  very  liberal  in  its  trade  policy. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  canning  industry 
testified  in  favor  of  similar  legislation 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  this  year  provided  certain  objec- 
tions which  they  had  could  be  met.  But 
now  they  have  withdrawn  their  support 
of  this  bill  as  an  industry  for  the  reason 
that  the  peril  point  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  have  been,  as  they  say.  com- 
pletely emasculated.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man in  his  statement  has  said  that  the 
peril  point  provisions  of  the  present  law 
have  been  strengthened.  I  am  confused 
between  these  two  conflicting  views.  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  elaborate 
upon  that  statement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  answer  is  this:  It  is 
my  considered  Judgment — and  I  heard 
the  statement  made  many  times  which 
Uie  gentleman  has  made — that  the  peril 
point  provision  was  emasculated  in  H.R. 
9900.  But  this  particular  provision  in 
H.R.  11970  was  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  existing  law  is  instead  of 
reaching  out  to  say — and  I  go  back  to 
the  illustration  of  13.5  cents  a  pound  on 
zinc,  or  some  part  of  the  industry  says  it 
should  be  12.5  cents  a  pound,  they  would 
find  the  range  in  that  industry,  say  be- 
tween 12  and  14  cents  a  pound  for  the 
peril  point,  or  between  11.5  cents  a  poimd 
and  12.5  cents  a  pound  imder  this  agree- 
ment.   I  think  it  is  an  Improrement. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  this  a  true  statement 

Mr.  BAKER.  Permit  me  to  answer 
the  gentleman  further.  The  peril  point 
is  not  the  effective  weapon.  The  effec- 
tive weapon  is  the  escape  clause  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  true  that  ma- 
chinery is  set  up  for  establishing  the 
peril  point  in  the  prenegotiation  period 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatsoever  for  carrying  it  beyond 
the  prenegotiation  i>eriod? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Well,  yes.  When  you 
have  an  escape  clause  action,  of  course, 
the  peril  point  provisions  continue  in 
existing  law 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  the  gentleman  prepared 
to  assure  me  that  once  the  peril  point 
has  been  established  and  if  the  President 
should  go  below  that  point  and  damage 
is  done,  that  there  is  machinery  through 
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which  relief  could  be  had  for  the  domes- 
tic industry? 
,  Mr.  BAKER.    There  certainly  is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for  his 
fine  presentation.  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  some  doubts  which  exist  in  my  outi 
mind.  Under  the  committee  bill  there 
is  provision  for  a  joint  majority  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  override  proposed 
action  by  the  President  regarding  the 
escape  clause  pi-ocedure.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  under  the  old  law  a  prefer- 
ential motion  would  lie;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  explain  that?  I 
get  the  gentleman's  point. 

Under  existing  law  put  in  through  an 
amendment  in  1958.  there  i.s  provision 
made  that  in  the  case  the  President  did 
not  put  into  effect  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's findings,  then  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution adopted  by  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
House  and  Senate  would  put  it  into  ef- 
fect and  require  the  President  to  follow 
it.  Howe\'er,  tiie  resolution  was  a  privi- 
leged resolution. 

It  would  have  to  be  acted  on  in  10 
days  from  the  time  it  was  introduced. 
That  might  just  as  well  not  have  been  in 
the  biU. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Could  it  not  come  into 
the  House  without  fiist  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAKER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  what  bothers 
me.  I  think  we  are  weakening  our  point 
here,  because  it  would  have  to  be  adopted 
now  by  the  Hou;ie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  then  it  would  have  to  be  acted 
upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  too; 
but  I  would  rather  see  this  come  directly 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  How  in  the  world  could 
the  House  and  Senate  act  on  such  a 
thing  as  a  lead  and  tine  tariff  proposal, 
that  may  cover  700  or  800  pages  in  such 
a  short  period  of  time?  How  in  the 
world  could  the  membership  know,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mt^ans?  It  just  would  not 
work  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chaiiman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  manpower  training  bill  was  before 
the  House  I  asked  the  question,  "How 
many  unemployed  are  there  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  foreign  imports?"  I 
was  told  that  that  question  would  be 
answered  when  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  came  before  the  House. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  now  how 
many  are  unemployed  in  this  country 
as  a  result  of  foreign  imports? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  remember  what  Sec- 
retary Hodges  testified,  but  I  would  pre- 
fer that  the  gentleman  ask  that  qnestion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  when- 
ever he  has  the  fioor.  I  can  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  I  heard  *n  executive  session. 
As  I  remember.  Secretary  Hodges  testi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  the  number  would 
probably  be  80,000;  and  I  think  that  it 
wa.s  too  low. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  at  the  present  time  80.000 
Americans  are  unemployed  by  virtue  of 
imports?  Is  that  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
said,  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  it  was  calculated  it  might  adversely 
affect  80,000  workers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question. 
Is  it  true  that  British  turbines  are 
being  used  in  the  TVA  electric  power 
generation  system? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  read  that  in  the  news- 
paper; I  understood  that  they  were 
Swiss. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  rate,  foreign- 
made  turbines? 

Mr.  BAKER.  My  information  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  gentleman:  I  got  it 
from  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  help  em- 
ployment in  this  country,  does  it? 

Mr  BAKER.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it; 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  I  am 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  may  ask  one  other 
question.  Was  preferential  treatment 
recently  given  to  mcreasing  tariffs  on 
bicycles  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  BAKER.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  is  correct,  let  me 
ask  the  gentlemen.  Are  bicycles  made  in 
the  Tennessee- Arkansas  area? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  they  are  not  made 
in  my  area.  I  think  they  are  made  in 
middle  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Kiwcl. 

Mr.  KING  of  CaMfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  recent  weeks  Soviet  bloc  criti- 
cism of  the  Common  Market  has  in- 
creased to  an  unprecedented  level. 
Moreover,  for  the  first  time,  it  has  be- 
come a  major  theme  in  the  utterances  of 
top  Soviet  spokesmen.  Khrushchev's 
May  30  speech  at  a  Soviet-Mali  friend- 
ship meeting  was  particularly  pointed 
and  was  given  unusually  wide  dissemi- 
nation by  Soviet  media,  being:  repeated  at 
least  in  part  in  more  than  200  separate 
radio  broadcasts. 

Khrushchev  aLso  lashed  out  at  the 
Common  Market  at  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  Trade  Pair  in  Moscow  on  May 
29  and  at  a  reception  for  the  Italian 
Trade  Minister  on  June  7.  At  the  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  executive 
committee  meeting  In  Budapest  on  May 
31,  Soviet  Trade  Union  Head  V.  V.  Ori- 
shin  devoted  a  major  section  of  his 
speech  to  the  Common  Market  and 
called  for  a  concerted  drive  by  all  pro- 
gressive forces  in  Europe  to  organize 
united  all-national  fronts  to  expose  the 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 


Since  late  May,  the  Soviet  press  and 
radio  have  been  conducting  a  concerted 
campaign  to  vilify  the  European  Eco- 
riomic  Community.  During  the  period 
May  14  to  May  20,  Radio  Moscow  broad- 
casts on  the  Conunon  Market  rose  from 
19  to  74  items — from  less  than  1  percent 
to  about  3  percent  of  all  broadcasts.  In 
addition  to  the  wide  coverage  of  Khru- 
shchev's speech.  66  other  European  Eco-  | 
nomic  Community  items  were  broadcast  I 
between  May  28  and  June  3.  For  the 
most  part,  the  attacks  have  followed  fa- 
miliar lines;  for  example,  the  role  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  in 
strengthening  NATO,  the  subordination 
of  smaller  nations  to  larger  ones,  and 
the  exploitation  of  farmers  and  workers 
by  international  monopoly  capital. 
However,  the  emphasis  has  been  espe- 
cially strong  on  the  so-called  neocolonial 
function  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  on  signs  of  4ifference  among 
Western  states. 

I  refer  to  these  instances  of  Soviet 
concern  with  the  reality  of  the  Common 
Maiket  solely  to  illustrate  the  point  al- 
ready made — the  European  Economic 
Community  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  it  would  behoove  all  of  us  here  today 
to  lecognize  this  fact.  Unless  we  orient 
our  trade  policies  In  the  direction  of 
accommodating  our  trading  patterns  to 
those  of  the  Common  Market ;  unless  we 
realize  the  urgent  need  for  developing 
a  far-reaching  trade  program  which 
meets  the  challenges  of  the  Common 
Market  and  opens  the  way  to  grasping 
the  opportunities  which  are  interrelated 
with  these  challenges ;  unless  we  adopt  a 
sensible  policy  and  refrain  from  accept- 
ing the  views  of  those  who  would  have 
us  ape  the  ostrich  and  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  while  history  p>asses  us  by ;  then 
we  stand  to  be  the  real  losers  and  will 
suffer  immeasurably.  The  Soviet  reac- 
tion to  the  miracle  of  Europe  demon - 
sti'ates  theii-  concern  and  proves,  to  some 
extent,  the  point  I  make — we  too  should 
be  equally  concerned  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Let  me  continue  with  this  documen- 
tary of  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Common 
Market — incidentally,  it  pleases  me  to 
be  able  to  label  them  as  reactionaries. 

An  increasing  number  of  bloc  broad- 
casts have  played  upon  the  theme  of 
imperialist  contradictions  within  the 
Conunon  Market.  Bloc  commentators 
have  by  no  means  been  consistent  in 
their  appraisal  of  the  "struggle  for 
power  "  in  Europe.  They  have  generally 
referred  to  a  French -German  alliance  in 
opposition  to  British  entry  supported  by 
the  United  States;  however,  they  have 
also  mentioned  French-German  rivalry 
and  United  States-Germany  collusion. 
The  United  States,  they  claim,  is  promot- 
ing United  Kingdom  candidacy  in  order 
to  weaken  French  and  German  competi- 
tion with  U.S.  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  bloc  commentators  also  assert 
that  the  U.S.  purpose  is  to  strength- 
en the  Common  Market  as  a  whole 
in  opposition  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  In  short,  the  general  picture 
painted  is  one  of  vicious  imperialist 
sbiiggle  for  ccmtrol  of  an  organization 
which  poses  an  increasing  political-miU- 
t&ry  threat  to  world  peace. 
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Radio  Moscow's  recent  broadcasts  to 
Africa  have  stressed  that  any  form  of 
accommodation  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket will  result  in  loss  of  political  and  ec- 
onomic independence.  A  broadcast  in 
Hausa  beamed  to  West  Africa  on  May 
24  charged  that  association  with  the 
Common  Market  would  mean  that  Afri- 
can states  would  automatically  become 
members  of  NATO.  It  noted  that  Pres- 
ident Nkrumah  had  exposed  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  urged 
an  African  common  market  which  would 
'keep  the  wealth  of  African  States  in 
Africa  and  promote  economic  freedom." 
Soviet  commentaries  have  also  stressed 
the  difiRculties  which  Commonwealth 
members  would  experience  as  a  result  of 
British  entry. 

Soviet  propaganda  has  continued  to 
oppose  enlargement  of  the  Common 
Market,  concentrating  its  attention  on 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Broadcasts  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  stressed  the  dis- 
advantages resulting  from  disruption  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  increased  ex- 
pKJSure  to  continental  and  U.S.  compe- 
tition. They  have  also  alleged  that 
U.S.  pressure  on  Britain  to  join  Is  based 
on  a  desire  to  weaken  Britain's  competi- 
tive position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States. 
Several  broadcasts  have  charged  that 
France  has  been  demanding  atomic  se- 
crets from  Britain  as  the  price  for  Brit- 
ish entry. 

Propaganda  directed  toward  the 
Scandinavian  countries  has  followed  the 
same  general  lines,  arguing  that  the  in- 
ferior competitive  position  of  Scandi- 
navian industry  would  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  Common  Market  dominated  by 
West  Germany.  The  Soviets  have  also 
held  out  attractive  prospects  for  in- 
creased bloc  trade.  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished by  the  Danish  Communist  news- 
paper Land  of  Folk  in  mid-May.  Soviet 
Trade  Minister  Patolichev  strongly  urged 
the  Danish  Government  to  resist  joining 
the  Common  Market  and  added  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  in  a  position  to  increase  its 
purchases  of  Danish  exports,  including 
agricultural  products. 

An  article  in  New  Times  on  May  1  al- 
leged that  there  was  wide  public  antip- 
athy in  Norway  to  membership  in  the 
Common  Market.  Among  the  groups 
cited  as  opposed  to  entry  were  the  Nor- 
wegian Communist  Party,  Socialist 
People's  Party,  Center  Party,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
and  some  members  of  the  Christian - 
Popular  and  Venstre  Parties. 

On  May  30  Tass  reported  that  Sec- 
retary Boris  Ponomarev  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  left 
for  Denmark  to  attend  the  21st  Congress 
of  the  Danish  Communist  Party.  Pono- 
marev is  in  charge  of  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  relations  with  for- 
eign Conmiunist  Parties.  Although  his 
speech  to  the  congress  on  June  2  did 
not  mention  the  Common  Market  by 
name,  it  called  for  expanded  trade  ties 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  likely  that 
Ponomarev  held  talks  with  Danish  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  on  tactics  to  Im- 
pede Danish  entry  into  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  Danish 
party,  in  the  past,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  of  the  European  Com- 


munist Parties  in  its  opposition  to  the 
Euroi)ean  Economic  Community  and  It 
has  called  for  a  nationwide  referendum 
on  the  question  of  Danish  entry. 

Radio  Moscow  broadcasts  have  also 
continued  to  warn  Austria  against  entry 
into  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, and  a  recent  commentary  in  Por- 
tuguese cautioned  Portugal  against  as- 
sociating with  a  German-dominated 
Common  Market.  Moscow  has  even 
included  the  anti-Common  Market 
theme  in  its  English-language  broadcasts 
to  North  America.  Among  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  in  recent  weeks  to 
support  the  line  that  ctrengthening  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  was  the  allegation  that  fluctua- 
tions in  the  stock  market  resulted  from 
concern  by  U.S.  industry  over  growing 
competition  of  the  Conrunon  Market. 

At  a  Mali-Soviet  friendship  meeting 
on  May  30,  Khrushchev  delivered  the 
most  vigorous  attack  on  the  Common 
Market  yet  made  by  a  major  Soviet 
leader.  In  contrast  to  his  earlier  com- 
ments directed  toward  the  European 
Economic  Community  tariffs  and  dis- 
crimination against  bloc  trsuJe.  Khru- 
shchev's May  30  speech  was  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  effects  of  the 
Common  Market  on  less-developed  coun- 
tries. He  argued  that  the  West  was 
using  the  Common  Market  to  promote 
"neocolonialist"  policies  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  and  then  went  on  to 
outline  broadly  the  Soviet  response.  He 
announced  that  the  U.S.S.R.  favored 
"an  international  conference  on  trade 
problems  to  discuss  the  question  of 
founding  an  international  trade  organi- 
zation, embracing  all  regions  and  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  without  any  discrim- 
ination." He  also  reiterated  the  Soviet 
desire  to  conclude  bilateral  long-term 
agreements  with  African  countries  to 
create  a  stable  market  for  their  exports 
and  assist  them  in  developing  the  indus- 
trial sector  of  their  economies. 

In  pressing  for  a  world  trade  confer- 
ence, the  U.S.SR.  is  clearly  hoping  to 
exploit  the  apprehension  of  the  less-de- 
veloj>ed  states  over  the  repercussion  of 
the  Common  Market.  Moscow  hopes  to 
make  negotiations  over  Common  Market 
problems  more  diflBcult  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  Its  own  prestige  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  interests  of  less-developed 
countries. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  both  ideologically  and 
politically  opposed  to  European  eco- 
nomic integration;  however,  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  mejming- 
fully  is  sharply  limited.  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Ideology  insists  that  organizations 
such  as  the  Common  Market  must  ulti- 
mately fail  and  thus  work  to  the  net  ad- 
vantage of  the  Communist  world. 
Nevertheless,  Soviet  leaders  are  un- 
doubtedly haunted  by  the  spector  of 
Common  Market  success — an  event 
which  would  vitiate  the  assumptions 
of  long-range  Soviet  strategy  and  grad- 
ually undercut  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal position  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  all  non- 
Communist  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
Communist  periodicals  and  writings 
which  buttress  the  main  theme  I  have 


developed  concerning  Soviet  reaction  to 
the  Euro]>ean  Conunon  Market: 

Some  Rbccnt  Sonrr  STATnc nm  on  thb 
CoMMoir  Maskkt 

1.  Interview  of  Soviet  lYade  Minister 
Patolichev  In  Danish  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Land  og  Polk  (as  summarized  by 
Tass.  May  15,  1962)  : 

"If  the  question  arises  of  increasing  pur- 
chase of  Dfmish  goods  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  could  greatly  increase  them  within  the 
next  few  years,  including  purchases  of  farm 
products,  and  could  also  place  big  orders  for 
ships  and  Industrial  equipment.  For  this  it 
is  natiirally  necessary  that  Denmark  in- 
crease its  purchases  of  Soviet  commodities 
and  create  conditions  for  importing  Soviet 
goods  no  less  advantageous  than  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  Denmark  for  the  import  of 
goods  from  other  countries,  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  or,  for  Instance,  Brit- 
ain, should  stop  trading  with  Denmark  if  it 
remained  outside  the  Common  Market.  In- 
deed, for  thoee  countries  trade  with  Den- 
mark is  no  less  profitable  than  for  Denmark 
itself.  I  believe  that  if  the  Danish  Oovern- 
ment  took  a  firm  position  in  refusing  to  Join 
the  Common  Market,  proceeding  from  its 
national  interests,  the  Common  Market 
countries  would  have  to  reckon  with  this." 

2.  Article  by  Soviet  Academician  A.  Arzu- 
manyan  in  Pravda.  May  23,  1963  (extracU) : 

"British  ruling  circles,  having  suffered  a 
failure  In  their  attempts  to  oppose  to  the 
continental  Six  a  group  of  seven  small  states 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Conunon  Market, 
have  raised  the  question  of  joining  EEC. 
Their  example  has  been  followed  by  Den- 
mark, Ireland,  and  Norway.  The  process  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  Seven  has  begun 
and  is  in  full  swing.  The  small  countries  of 
Western  Europe  are  faced  with  the  threat 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  Conunon  Mar- 
ket, among  them  the  neutrals,  which  the 
imperialist  powers  thus  want  to  involve  in 
the  orbit  of  aggressive  military  blocs.  At- 
tempta  are  being  made  to  Integrate  and  bind 
to  the  imperialist  chariot  some  African 
States — former  colonies  of  the  European 
pKjwers.  liberated  or  on  the  road  to  libera- 
tion from  the  colonial  yoke. 

■U.S.  ruling  circles,  which  formerly  played 
the  role  of  behind-the-scenes  producer  of 
Western  European  Integration,  but  formally 
stood  aside,  are  also  gradually  beginning  to 
change  their  tactics.  Encountering  competi- 
tion from  little  Europe  in  the  markets, 
primarily  from  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic, they  are  seeking  organizational  forms  of 
direct  cooperation  with  the  Common  Market 
by  means  of  mutual  reductions  in  customs 
tariffs.  The  program  of  the  formation  of 
an  Atlantic  economic  community,  put  for- 
ward by  President  Kennedy,  gives  a  new 
scale  and  new  features  to  imperialist  inte- 
gration. 

"President  Kennedy  stated  that  be 
regarded  the  Atlantic  economic  union  as  a 
reply  of  the  free  world  to  the  Communist 
challenge.  But  he  omitted  in  silence  the 
lAct  that  this  union  at  the  same  time  alms 
to  prevent  the  newly  liberated  peoples  from 
achieving  economic  independence  and  to  put 
on  them  new  chains  of  colonial  exploitation. 

"Ruling  circles  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Common  Market  countries  figiu-e  that 
economic  integration  will  enable  the  Im- 
perialist camp  to  attain  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  growth.  However,  calculations 
that  the  Common  Market  is  able  to  solve 
economic  and  political  problems  of  con- 
temporary capitalism  are  built  on 
sand.  •  •  •  It  is  not  so  much  the  Ccanmon 
Market  which  has  accelerated  the  growth  of 
the  West  European  economy  as.  on  the  con- 
trary, the  phase  of  Industrial  animation 
and  upsurge  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the 
widely  advertised  achievements  of  the  Com- 
mon Market. 
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"Hoping  to  soften  ihe  Oommon  Market 
contradictions,  itn  organizers  facilitate  the 
Intensification  of  tension  between  East  and 
West.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  almost 
every  step  on  the  path  of  'Integration'  has 
coincided  with  moments  of  sharp  exacerba- 
tion of  the  international  situation,  and  the 
periods  of  comparutlve  relaxation  and  reduc- 
tion of  tension  coincided  with  the  eruptions 
of  contradictions  In  the  Common  Market. 
Thus  the  Common  Market  is  aimed  primar- 
ily against  the  peaceful  forces  of  soclaUan 
iind  Is  very  hoetlle  to  the  cause  of  conaoll- 
datlng  peace  and  secutUy  In  Europe  and  the 
whole  world.'" 

3.  Khrushchev  remarks  at  opening  of 
Italian  Trade  Fair.  May  28.   1962: 

"I  repeat  that  tradia  is  the  main  thing 
today.  It  is  detir  to  everyone  that  at- 
tempts to  isolate  the  Boviet  Union  and  the 
other  Socialist  states  coorunercially  in  this 
way  or  that  have  fallen  through. 

"Tbe  enemies  of  developing  relations  with 
the  Socialist  countries  are  exerting  efforts 
to  set  up  the  so-called  Common  Market  of 
European  countries  and  other  exclusive 
economic  alliances  Not  only  economic  but 
political  goals  are  purtued  in  the  process. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  existed  for  almost  45 
years  now.  All  sorts  of  measiu«s  were  taken 
during  these  years  to  reitard  our  development, 
but  their  organizers  have  always  suffered  a 
fiasco.  The  same  will  happen  with  thU 
European  community." 

4.  IChrushchev  speech  at  Soviet-Mall 
friendship  meeting.  May  30,  1963: 

"An  international  economic  relationship  of 
a  new  type  is  com)ng  into  being,  free  from 
the  dictate  of  the  monopolies.  The  vital  in- 
terests of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  demand  a  basic  change  for  the 
better  in  tbe  system  of  international  trade. 
Tlie  need  to  get  rid  of  methods  by  which 
the  powerful  gorge  themselves  In  trade  with 
the  weak  is  long  due  in  international  trade. 
Such  vicious  conditions  form  the  essence  of 
the  policy  of  the  Common  Market  in  relation 
to  the  young  national  sUtes.  The  Soviet 
Government  considers  that  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  stand  aside  on  this  question, 
which  is  vitally  important  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people.  It  considers  it  expedient 
to  call  an  international  conference  on  trade 
problems  to  discuss  the  quesUon  of  founding 
an  international  trade  organization,  embrac- 
ing aU  regions  and  cotmtries  of  the  world, 
without  any  discrimination. 

"The  calling  of  such  a  conference  would 
doubtlessly  be  supported  by  many  countries 
who  are  against  the  policy  of  knocking  to- 
gether exclusive  economic  groupings  of  the 
Western  powers.  The  calling  of  such  a  con- 
ference U  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  could 
defend  their  Interests  and  oppose  the  inter- 
national alliance  of  capitalist  monopolies. 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  a  con- 
sistent struggle  in  favor  of  international 
trade  relaUons  belnj;  developed  on  the  basis 
of  equality,  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis. 
The  Soviet  Union  U  wlUlng  to  conclude 
long-term  trade  agreements  with  African 
countries.  These  agreements  will  widely 
open  our  country  for  goods  produced  in  the 
African  countries  and  wlU  create  a  permanent 
and  stable  market  lor  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  African  counrtries  will  be  able  to 
acquire,  on  the  basis  of  mutually  accepUble 
conditions,  tine  Industrial  goods  which  are 
necessary  forl»uildlng  up  their  economy,  de- 
veloping their  national  Industry,  and 
strengthienlng  economic  Independence. 

"We  are  convinced  that  it  is  possible, 
through  Joint  efforts  of  the  Socialist  states 
«nd  the  freedom-loving  Independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  to 
administer  a  deserved  rebuff  to  the  plans  of 
collecUve  colonlalUm,  which  the  imperialists 
are  trying  to  carry  oxit  with  the  help  of  the 
aggressive  Common  Market  policy. 
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"Certain  states  and  leaders  of  young  Afri- 
can countries  see  the  sum  of  the  credits  ob- 
tained or,  as  one  says  today,  the  amount  of 
aid  as  the  criterion  of  the  attitude  of  these 
sUtes  toward  them.  But,  this  does  not  re- 
flect the  true  attitude  of  the  state  which 
gives.  There  is  aid,  and  aid.  It  is  one  thing 
when  Socialist  countries  give  aid.  accordl/ig 
to  their  means,  to  young.  Independent, 
■t»tw-  Perhaps  It  is  quantitatively  smaller 
than  that  prcxnised  by  others,  but  It  is  dis- 
interested aid.  It  alms  at  strengthening 
state  Independence;  It  contributes  to  the 
friendly  peoples  firmly  standing  on  their 
feet  and  building  their  life  as  they  want  It.- 

8.  Speech  by  Soviet  Trade  Union  head. 
V.  V.  Orlshin,  at  W^TU  executive  committee 
in  Budapest,  May  31,  1962: 

"In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  Union  of  Six 
and  Union  of  Seven  In  Europe,  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  In  America,  and  of  other 
supernatlonal  imperialist  formations  which 
bode  all  kinds  of  111  and  privations  for  the 
working  people.  Monopolist  capital  has 
singled  out  the  so-called  EEC,  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  Includes  six  Industrially  well- 
developed  imperialist  countries  in  West  Eu- 
rope, for  a  special  role.  According  to  the 
press,  negotiations  are  now  underway  for  new 
states — England,  Denmark,  and  Norway — to 
enter  the  Common  Market,  and  for  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  also  Spwin  and 
Turkey  to  be  associated  with  it  in  various 
ways. 

"As  soon  as  several  new  European  States 
enter  tbe  Common  Market  the  economic 
bloc  of  capitalist  sUtes  will  be  able  to  expand 
still  further  as  support  of  the  military  NATO 
bloc.  This  will  lead  to  a  further  division  of 
the  world  into  blocs  and  to  violations  of  the 
present  economic  relations.  It  will  also 
most  disastrotisly  affect  the  situation  of  the 
working  people  not  only  in  European  coun- 
tries but  also  in  the  countries  in  Africa  and 
other  continents.  Even  the  bourgeois  press 
prophesies  that  retail  prices,  taxes,  and  un- 
employment in  these  countries  will  increase 
and  the  living  standards  of  the  working  peo- 
ple deteriorate. 

"Monopolistic  propaganda  sings  praise  of 
the  Common  Market.  It  tries  to  prove  that 
the  main  aim  of  the  Common  Market,  ruled 
by  tbe  monopolies  of  West  Germany,  is  to 
insure  worldwide  economic  development. 
However,  the  real  aim  of  the  Common  Market 
is  political  and  military:  To  subordinate  Eu- 
ropean countries  to  the  Interests  of  the  great 
powers,  make  the  capitalist  economy  serve 
the  aggressive  NATO  bloc,  master  economic 
difficulties  to  the  detriment  of  the  working 
people,  and  make  it  easy  to  Increase  their 
exploiUtlon.  The  Common  Market  is  a 
kind  of  a  holy  alliance  of  imperialists  which 
Is  to  serve  their  Joint  struggle  for  super- 
profits and  the  enslavement  of  the  peoples, 
and  against  social  progress. 

"In  their  race  for  maximum  profits,  the 
monopolies  of  the  Union  of  Six  dlcUte  a 
policy  of  exorbitant  and  colonialist  prices  for 
the  countries  of  Africa.  A  represenutlve  of 
the  Central  African  Republic  declared  in 
1961  that  in  recent  years  the  prices  of  goods 
Imported  to  Africa  had  increased  42  percent, 
although  prices  of  African  agricultural  prod- 
ucts had  mcreased  merely  11  percent.  TYue. 
the  countries  of  the  Common  Market  make 
much  ado  about  the  help;  which  will  be  al- 
legedly accorded  to  young  African  States  if 
they  associate.  It  is  quite  clear  to  everybody, 
however,  that  such  help  will  be  tied  up  with 
new  conditions  of  bondage  and  that  the 
novel  colonizers  will  elicit  enormous  riches 
from  Africa. 

"With  the  creation  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket the  process  of  the  concentration  of  mo- 
nopolist capital  in  West  European  coimtries 
has  intensified.  International  cartels  are 
growing,  agreements  on  the  division  of  mar- 
kets are  being  concluded,  and  large-scale 
Joint  undertakings  organized.    At  the  same 


time,  small  and  medium  enterprises  are  be- 
ing shut  down  since  they  are  not  able  to 
stand  the  competition.  U.8,  monopoly  pene- 
tration Into  West  Europe  Is  increasing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Common  Market  has 
become  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  United 
States.  This  has  led  to  a  further  aggra- 
vation of  discrepancies  between  the  Imperial- 
ist powers. 

"The  struggle  waged  by  the  monopolies  for 
a  redlvision  of  the  world  capitalist  market 
has  entered  a  new  phase.  To  Increase  the 
competitive  ability  of  their  production  by 
decreasing  production  costs,  the  capital- 
ists—with  the  help  of  the  bourgeois  state- 
are  earring  out  a  rationalization  of  the  in- 
dustry and  endeavoring  to  cut  expenditures 
for  wages  and  social  needs  of  the  working 
people.  The  situation  in  the  countries  of  tiie 
Common  Market  very  convincingly  testifies 
that  the  development  of  contemporary  capi- 
talism is  accompanied  by  increasing  dis- 
crepancies and  antagonisms  within  capital- 
ist society  and  by  an  intensification  of  the 
class  struggle. 

"In  recent  years  one  can  observe  In  cer- 
tain West  European  countries  a  tempcnvry 
improvement    of    tlie    economy.      A    certain 
groMTth  of  production  forces  is  explained  by 
the  bourgeois  propaganda  as  a  result  of  the 
existence  of  the  Common  Market.    The  mo- 
nopolist bourgeoisie  and  its  agents  In  the 
workers  movement — the  rightist  leaders   of  - 
the  trade  unions — try  to  convince  the  work- 
ing people  that  all  crucial  economic  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  the  development  of 
such  economic  cooperation.     In  the  period 
of  improved  economic  conditions,  the  mo- 
nopolies use  part  of  their  gains  to  bribe  the 
cream    of    the    workem    class.      This    helps 
spread  illusions  of  a  reformation  among  the 
unstable  workers  and  weakeiu  the  struggle 
for  the  defense  of  their  vital  Interests.    This 
Is  only  temporiu-y,  however.     The  crises  of 
capitalism  are  bwck  to  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    The  assodatltm  of  capitalist  mo- 
nopolies cannot  but  aggravate  the  situation 
anew  smd  lead  to  new  attaclu  of  capitalism 
on  the  vital  Interests  at  the  working  ];>eople. 
"In   this  respect,  the   situation    in   West 
Germany  is  most  typical.    As  is  weU  known, 
a  certain  Improvement  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation can  be  observed  there  in  recent  years. 
The  West  German  bourgeois  propaganda  has 
clamored    about    an   economic    wonder    and 
has  sung  praises  of  capitalism.     It  was  sec- 
onded by  the  leaders  of  the  German  Trade 
Union  Association.     More  recently,  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  of  military  expend- 
itures  and   the  begitming   of  a  decrease   in 
economic  activity  the  monopolies  have  once 
more  Intensified  their  attack  on  the  woriang 
people.    Prices  in  West  Germany  are  steadUy 
rising,   tax   pressure    is   steadily   increasing, 
work   has   intensified,   and    coal   production 
and   other   industrial  production   have   de- 
creased.   The  workers  have  responded  to  this 
by  a  more  active  struggle  against  the  monop- 
olies.   The  recent  strike  of  the  Saar  miners 
is  an  example  of  this. 

"Other  West  European  countries  are  feel- 
ing the  Infiuenoe  of  the  Common  Market 
and  the  pressure  of  West  German  monopolies 
still  more.  The  miners  must  endure  the  most 
hardships,  however.  In  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  EEC, 
the  Belgian  Government  has  pledged  to  take 
measures  to  Improve  the  situation  in  the 
coal  industry,  which  means  to  restrict  coal 
extraction.  The  pretext  for  closing  the 
mines  Is  that  they  are  allegedly  unprofitable. 
At  the  same  time.  Belgium  is  obliged  to  im- 
port 1.5  million  tons  of  anthracite  from  West 
Germany  annually.  De  Gaulle's  government 
has  undertaken  similar  obligations.  France 
plans  to  curtail  coal  extraction  in  1975  to 
45  million  tons  of  coal  annually,  while  con- 
simiptlon  win  amount  to  90  million  tons 
by  thst  time.  The  difference  will  also  be 
brought  from  the  Ocnnan  PMeral  RepubUc. 
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"The  reorganization  of  enterprises  and  the 
rationalization  of  work  has  resulted  every- 
where In  an  Increased  exploitation  of  the 
workers.  Work  Intensity  has  Increased,  and 
the  rhythm  of  work  has  accelerated.  All 
workers'  demands  for  wage  Increases  are 
l>elng  rejected  under  the  pretext  that  prices 
must  be  kept  at  a  level  that  can  be  competi- 
tive on  the  International  market.  Actually, 
wages   have   been   blocked   everywhere. 

"The  progressive  trade  unions  and  the 
working  masses  are  intensifying  their  strug- 
gle against  the  Common  Market,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  worker  class. 
The  heroic  struggle  of  the  DecazevlUe  miners 
has  become  part  of  the  history  of  the  work- 
ers' peace  movement;  they  have  opposed  the 
intention  of  their  government  to  close  down 
the  mines.  A  powerful  people's  movement 
U  spreading  in  Belgivun,  where  the  ruling 
circles  intend  to  bankrupt  a  whole  economic 
area — Walloon  Province.  It  is  also  very  sig- 
nificant that  the  movement  of  the  working 
people  in  England,  Norway,  and  Austria 
against  entering  the  Common  Market  is 
steadily  growing. 

"This  struggle  is  acquiring  an  interna- 
tional character  because,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Common  Market  concerns  at  present  not 
merely  the  Interests  of  the  working  people 
of  its  member  countries,  but  also  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  whole  world.  The  united 
front  of  monopolies  must  be  met  by  a  united 
all-national  front.  Progressive  trade  unions 
must  increase  their  struggle  against  state- 
monopolist  associations,  particularly  against 
the  Common  Market,  and  resolutely  unmask 
It  as  a  plot  of  a  handful  of  monopolies 
against  the  vital  interests  of  the  masses  in 
capitalist  countries,  as  a  weapon  of  the  im- 
perialists against  the  working  i>eople  and 
against  nations  which  have  emancipated 
themselves  from  colonial  slavery." 

6.  Khrushchev  remarks  at  reception  for 
Italian  Trade  Minister,  Jvme  7,  1962: 

"This  is  a  marriage  against  nature,  and 
even  if  it  Is  registered  by  law,  nature  will  see 
that  it  is  broken.  Because  in  this  marriage, 
!  If  I  can  say  so,  there  are  not  two  sexes,  the 
tnale  and  the  female  sex.  There  are  only 
two  males.  ]  Reference  Is  to  the  fact  that 
EEC  states  are  all  Industrial  states:  goes  on 
■  to  argue  that  trade  should  be  between  in- 
dustrialized states  and  raw  material  ex- 
porters.] 

"Doctors  say  that  old  people  sleep  badly. 
But  I  sleep  well,  about  8Vi  hours  a  night. 
And  this  shows  Just  how  I  react  to  the  Com- 
mon Market." 

ABSTRACT 

The  recent  Increase  in  attention  paid  to 
the  Common  Market  by  bloc  spokesmen  and 
propaganda  media  betrays  great  concern 
over  its  prospective  adverse  impact  on  bloc 
interests  and  suggests  that  the  U.S.S.K.  is 
searching  with  Increased  urgency  for  an  ef- 
fective means  of  counteracting  the  ahallenge 
of  the  EEC.  Rising  bloc  criticism  re^hed  a 
climax  In  a  sharp  attack  on  the  EEC  by 
Khrushchev  during  a  speech  at  a  Soviet- 
Mali  friendship  meeting  on  May  30,  and  the 
issue  was  the  focal  point  of  the  June  6-7 
CEMA  conference  in  Moscow. 

Khrushchev's  call  for  an  international 
trade  conference  reiterates  a  longstanding 
Soviet  proposal.  If  the  conference  Is  held, 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  seek  to  champion  the 
cause  of  all  those  who  are  apprehensive 
about  the  repercussions  of  the  Conunon 
Market  and  attempt  to  tar  the  EEC  with 
the  "neocoloniallst"  brush.  The  U.S.SJI. 
may  also  encourage  the  formation  of  regional 
groupings  among  less  developed  countries  as 
a  counter  to  association  with  the  EEC. 

Within  the  European  Communist  move- 
ment the  Soviets  are  already  urging  forma- 
tion of  antlmonopollst  fronts  to  agitate 
against  EEC  expansion.  In  addition,  new 
proposals  have  been  put  forward  In  the  bloc 
for   Increased   economic   cooperation   In    an 


effort  to  match  within  CEMA  the  economic 
dynamism  that  is  apparent  within  the  EEC. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Is  It  not  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  and  the  Intent  of 
this  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  accom- 
plished, to  increase  the  economic  power 
of  the  free  world  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deny  benefits  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
as  provided  in  section  231,  and  would 
it  not  over  the  long  run  weaken  the  eco- 
nomic trade  potential  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc? 

Mr.  KING  of  Cahfomia.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
apprehension  lest  a  portion  of  the  re- 
vised trade  bill  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  the  tuna  industry. 

The  United  States  comprises  the  larg- 
est market  for  canned  tuna  in  the  world. 
Smaller  but  growing  markets  for  can- 
ned tuna  are  being  developed  in  several 
Western  European  countries.  Tuna  is 
caught  by  citizens  from  many  nations 
and  we  can  indeed  state  raw  tuna  has 
become  a  world  commodity. 

Raw  tuna  at  the  present  time  may  be 
imported  into  this  Nation  duty  and  quota 
free.  I  believe  that  this  is  fitting  and 
proper  since  our  Nation's  tima  fleet  can- 
not begin  to  produce  the  tuna  require- 
ments of  the  United  States.  Major  U.S. 
canners  of  tuna  must  augment  their 
domestic  catches  with  imported  raw 
tuna  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  for 
American  consumers. 

Prom  my  study  I  note  that  imported 
canned  tuna  in  oil  is  dutiable  at  35  per- 
cent ad  valorem  while  imported  canned 
tuna  in  brine  is  dutiable  at  12V2  per- 
cent ad  valorem  with  an  annual  quota 
amounting  to  20  percent  of  the  prior 
year's  U.S.  canned  tuna  production.  Any 
canned  tuna  in  brine  imported  in  ex- 
cess of  the  20  percent  quota  in  a  single 
year  is  dutiable  at  25  percent  ad  valorem. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  prices  at 
which  canned  tuna  in  brine  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  and  sold  to  con- 
sumers here  are  considerably  lower  than 
similar  canned  tuna  products  produced 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  reduction  in  duty  on 
canned  tuna  or  modification  or  elimina- 
tion of  the  quota  would  certainly  stimu- 
late imp>ortation  of  canned  tuna  into 
this  country  probably  at  even  lower 
prices  than  those  presently  prevailing. 
The  elimination  of  the  duty  on  canned 
tuna  would  enable  the  foreign  canner  to 
pay  more  on  the  world  market  for  his 
raw  product  thus  placing  him  in  a  pre- 
ferred position  as  compared  to  our  can- 
ners competing  for  the  same  raw  prod- 
uct. I  believe  that  the  combined  result 
would  ultimately  drive  all  tuna  canning 
away  from  our  Nation  and  affect  the 


livelihood  of  American  fishermen  and 
American  labor. 

Additionally  H.R.  11970  provides  for 
the  elimination  of  all  duties  which  ars 
the  equivalent  of  5  percent  or  less  ad 
valorem.  Elimination  of  duty  on  par* 
tially  prepared  forms  of  tuna  would 
greatly  encourage  their  importation  into 
the  United  States  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  by  far  the  greater  share  of  labor  en- 
gaged in  the  processing  of  canned  tuna. 

Recently  the  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods, 
Inc.  of  Astoria.  Oreg.,  opened  a  beautiful 
canning  plant  in  Cambridge,  Md.  As  a 
depressed  area,  the  city  of  Cambridge 
and  Etorchester  County  were  delighted 
to  obtain  this  excellent  facility.  It  would 
be  disastrous  now,  after  all  our  labors 
to  obtain  this  splendid  industry,  to  lose 
it  because  this  legislation  may  lack  a 
strong  i>eril  point  and  escap>e  clause  and 
section  202  perhaps  prove  detrimental 
to  our  best  interests. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  ''that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  I  After  counting.]  Sixty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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names: 

[Roll  No.  1321 

Addonlzio 

Pogarty 

Monagan 

Alford 

Gonzalez 

Morrison 

Anfuso 

Oubeer 

Moulder 

Arends 

Hall 

Pillion 

Auchlncloss 

Hansen 

Powell 

Barrett 

Herlong 

Riley 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Santangelo 

BUtch 

Horan 

Saund 

Boland 

Jones,  Mo. 

Soberer 

Brewster 

Kearns 

Shelley 

Buckley 

Kllburn 

Shipley 

Celler 

Kowalskl 

Smith.  Miss. 

Goad 

Llbonatl 

Spence 

Cooley 

Lindsay 

Steed 

Curtis.  Mass. 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McSween 

Stubblefleld 

Dawson 

McVey 

Thompson,  La 

Dtggs 

Macdonald 

Weaver 

Dwyer 

Miller, 

Willia 

Flood 

George  P. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BOLUNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  11970.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  375  Members  respond- 
ed to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  35  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger! . 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  present  for  all  that  has  transpired 
today.  I  intend  to  give  as  clear  a  pres- 
entation as  I  can  of  the  trade  bill.  I 
have  brought  with  me  documentation  on 
this  bill.  While  there  is  much  I  may  not 
know,  I  Intend  to  draw  heavily  from 
what  I  heard  in  the  committee  hearings 
and  from  our  committee  work.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  yield  until  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement,  because  I  intend  to 
cover  much  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  of  course,  can  be 
accused,  as  can  the  gentleman  from  Il- 


linois, of  having  opposed  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill,  but  for  a  very,  very  basic 
reason  which  I  think  bears  restatement 
before  we  go  Into  this  bill. 

The  reciprocal  trade  bill,  my  col- 
leagues. Is  not  reciprocal.  Comparative 
studies  of  our  trade  policies  and  those 
of  foreign  nations  clearly  establish  this. 

The  bill,  HJl.  11970,  is  an  improvement 
over  HJl.  9900.  The  Byrnes  amend- 
ment, as  we  knew  it,  to  strike  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provision  would 
have  been  an  improvement  further,  of 
course,  by  removing  the  crutch  that  our 
negotiators  would  be  tempted  to  use, 
knowing  that  if  they  made  some  mis- 
takes it  would  be  all  right  because  the 
adjustment  assistance  would  make  up 
for  it.  I  ( 

Mr.  Chairman,  flVe  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee in  the  report  expressing  our  views 
have  gone  farther  than  our  colleagues. 
We  are  endeavoring;  to  benefit  from  the 
experience  of  many  witnesses  pro  and 
con  who  testified  before  our  committee. 

The  report  which,  I  am  sure,  many  of 
you  have  read  is  as  well  rounded  a  pres- 
entation for  your  study,  whatever  your 
ultimate  position  may  be  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  any  I  have  seen  in  the  number 
of  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 

I  refer  not  only  to  the  separate  mi- 
nority views  but  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Derou- 
NUN],  and  the  position  of  reservation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  H«- 
LONGl  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Harrison]. 

I  listened  attentively  earlier  to  the 
kickoff  speech  this  afternoon.  My  basic 
criticism  of  that  presentation  is  that  it 
had  little,  if  any  relationship  to  the  bill. 
As  to  the  platitudes,  I  think  most  of  us 
will  agree  with  them.  I  shall  do  my  level 
best  to  relate  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
bUl  itself. 

I  have  documentation  here  which  I  in- 
tend to  use,  and  right  now  I  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues,  if  time  does  not 
permit  now,  and  if  I  say  something  a 
colleague  may  think  is  wrong,  come  to 
me  at  the  minority  table — I  will  be  at  the 
table  and  will  not  leave  the  fioor.  If  I 
can  answer  any  question,  I  will  have  the 
documentation  there  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say  now. 

As  to  the  background — all  of  us  favor 
freer  trade,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  be- 
cause that  has  been  the  trend  since  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try and  has  helped  us  economically  since 
the  time  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  believe  in 
freer  trade,  but  thU  bill  is  not  freer 
trade  and  is  not  fairer  trade,  as  I  shall 
try  to  show.  Secondly,  we  do  not  like 
to  be  propsigandized  and  I  am  going  to 
demonstrate  this  point,  too.  with  the 
facts.  I  think  also  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
nonpolitical  and  shame  on  the  man  who 
takes  this  floor  and  tries  to  make  it 
political.  For  my  part  at  least,  I  intend 
to  speak  just  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
as  I  understand  them,  how,  when  some- 
^y  says,  as  our  colleague  did  earlier, 
"Who  is  for  the  bill?"  you  can  answer, 
"Some  unions  are  for  it"— and  some 
unions  are  against  it.  Some  business  is 
for  it,  some  business  is  against  it.  It  is 
a  question  of  whose  ox  is  gored  and 


whether  you  are  an  importer  or  an  ex- 
porter or  somewhere  in  between. 

Now  as  to  the  facts  and  the  fictions. 
I  intend  to  explore,  if  I  can.  some  of  the 
fictions  and  I  have  some  documentation 
here  that  I  would  like  to  present  as 
I  go  on. 

I  have  a  letter  on  White  House  sta- 
tionery from  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  also  have 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Hodges  and  I  also 
have  here  two  pamphlets  put  out  by  the 
State  Department,  distributed  by  the 
millions,  no  doubt,  throughout  the  world. 

One  Is  called  "Together  We  Are  Grow- 
ing Strong,"  meaning  by  trade.  Another 
is  entitled  "The  A  B  C's  of  Foreign 
Trade." 

I  quote  the  identical  language  from 
both  bills,  page  9  in  the  former,  pstge  14 
in  the  latter:  This  has  to  do  with  autos 
and  imports. 

without  foreign  trade,  new  cars  would  soon 
be  impossible  to  find  because  the  automobile 
Industry  depends  on  at  least  31  imported 
materials,  from  aU  over  the  world: 

Jamaica,  bauxite;  Philippines,  coconut  oU; 
Malaya,  rubber;  India,  mica;  Pakistan,  jute; 
Kuwait,  petroleum;  Canada,  nickel;  United 
Kingdom,  antimony. 

Norway,  columbium;  Belgium,  industrial 
diamonds;  Spain,  mercury;  Switzerland, 
platinum;  Yugoslavia,  bismuth;  Portugal, 
cork;   Italy,  fluorspar. 

Mexico,  cadmium;  Haiti,  sisal;  Venezuela, 
Iron  ore;  Brazil,  beeswax;  Peru,  zinc;  Bolivia, 
tungsten:  Chile,  copper  ore;  Argentina,  wool; 
Ghana,  manganese;  Nigeria,  zirconium. 

Congo,  cobalt;  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
chrome  ere;  South  AJrlca,  asbestos;  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  graphite:  Indonesia,  tin;  Aus- 
tralia, lead. 

I  asked  Under  Secretary  Ball,  of  the 
State  Department,  what  he  thought  of 
this.  He  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  is 
in  those  pamphlets." 

I  asked  Secretary  Udall,  and  he  said, 
"WeU.  that  is  stretching  the  truth." 

Gentlemen,  this  kind  of  material  is 
propaganda.  It  is  misleading  and  it  is 
false.  The  same  statement  was  made,  if 
you  please,  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Secre- 
tary Hodges  when  he  made  the  same 
statement  found  in  these  pamphlets. 
Also  he  made  this  statement  "Our  de- 
pendence on  many  of  these  materials 
from  abroad  is  growing." 

You  bet  our  dependence  is  growing, 
and  if  our  dependence  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts keeps  on  growing  and  the  subma- 
rines operate  like  they  did  in  the  last 
war,  and  God  forbid  that  we  ever  have 
a  war,  then  this  coimtry  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy. 

I  present  this  to  you  in  no  less  serious 
vein  than  that.    I  do  not  intend  to  take 
time  In  speaking  platitudes.   But  we  must 
have  facts,  not  fiction.    We  do  not  need 
oil  from  Kuwait  for  our  autos  or  for  any 
other  reason.    We  must  not  falsify  or 
propagandize.    We  must  think  and  talk 
straight.    Nor  should  we  become  depend- 
ent on  others,  particularly  in  oil,  the  only 
product  ruled  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity.   Now,  I  want  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention this  report  from  the  President, 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  trsule  a«rree- 
ments  program,  August  1961,  when  he 
told  us  that  we  were  doing  great — we 
had  jumped  in  1959  from  $1.1  billion  to 
$4.9  billion  surplus  in  the   next  year. 
Those  were  given  as  the  last  recorded 


figures.  After  this  glowing  report,  4 
months  later,  the  President  said  to  us — 
our  President — here  is  what  he  said,  "On 
June  30,  1962.  when  the  last  extension  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires,  it 
must  be  replaced  by  a  whole  new  instru- 
ment." Mind  you,  he  just  boasted  of  our 
having  quadrupled  our  surplus  position 
in  a  year. 

If  that  contradiction  is  not  enough  to 
confuse  you  enough,  my  colleagues,  let 
us  pass  on  to  the  fact  that  this  approxi- 
mate $5  billion  export  trade  surplus  was 
not  that  at  all,  when  you  take  out  those 
factors  which  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  called  trade,  such  things  as 
nonconvertible  currency,  subsidized  ex- 
ports, charitable  contributions,  foreign 
aid,  and  U.S.  industry  abroad  purchases 
from  within  United  States.  When  those 
are  taken  out  it  cuts  the  surplus  from 
about  $5  billion  to  $1,387  billion.  Again 
this  is  misrepresentation.  It  is  fiction, 
not  fact  to  call  it  surplus.  I  think  this  is 
wrong.  Here  Is  an  analysis  of  the  msrth 
of  our  $5  billion  export  trade  surplus : 

The  Mtth  or  Dub  »5  Billion  Export  Trade 
StrapLUs 
The  Congress  and  the  American  public  are 
being  asked  to  believe  that  the  United  SUtes 
sells  approximately  $5  billion  more  in  ex- 
ports than  it  pays  for  Imports.  The  mildest 
characterization  of  this  claim  is  to  call  it  a 
myth. 

By  endless  repetition  of  Government  offi- 
cials and  propagandists,  the  alleged  $5  bil- 
lion export  trade  surplus  Is  being  urged  as 
one  of  the  principal  bases  for  the  delegation 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President  of  power  to 
eliminate  entirely  duties  on  some  commodi- 
ties and  to  reduce  duties  on  some  other  com- 
modities up  to  50  percent.  If  true,  the 
claimed  favorable  export  trade  balance  would 
not  Justify  the  proposition.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is,  however,  merely  to  establish 
the  misstatements  of  fact  on  which  the  prop- 
osition rests. 

There  can  be  no  validity  in  a  conclusion 
based  on  misstatement  of  fact.  When  errors 
of  fact  are  revealed,  the  proposition  which 
rests  on  them  must  be  rejected. 

The  representations  concerning  the 
claimed  95  bUlion  export  trade  surplus  have 
been  made  In  innvunerable  news  stories,  arti- 
cles, pamphlets,  radio  and  TV  broadcastis  and 
otherwise,  and  stem  principally  from  such 
representations  as  the  following: 

The  President  In  his  speech  to  the  AFL- 
CIO  December  7,  1961,  said : 

"We  sell  abroad  now  nearly  $5  bUlion 
more  than  we  import,  but  unfortunately 
that  $5  billion  goes  abroad  in  order  to  main- 
taAn  the  national  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States." 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  In  a  speech 
to  the  United  Church  Wcxnen  on  October 
ll.l&61,sald: 

"La«t  year  we  sold  to  other  countries  al- 
most $30  bUlion  worth  of  American  goods 
while  o\ir  purchases  from  abroad  were  in  the 
order  of  $16  billion." 

The  Department  of  State  Publication  7321. 
Commercial  Policy  Series  183,  released  In 
January,  1962,  states: 

"In  1960,  the  United  States  sold  about 
$20  billion  worth  of  commodities  abroad." 
Note  the  emphasis  on  what  "we  sell,"  the 
comparison  in  Dean  Riisk's  statement  be- 
tween what  "we  sold"  and  "our  purchases." 
and  the  State  Department's  claim  that  our 
"sales"  abroad  amoiwted  to  $20  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  sell  exports 
amounting  to  $5  billion  more  than  what 
we  pay  for  imports.  We  do  not  receive  $20 
billion  for  the  American  goods  we  export, 
although  we  undoubtedly  pay  $15  billion  for 
the  foreign  goods  we  import.  ■• 
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These  flgrures,  which  are  used  to  support 
the  argument  for  unprecedented  grant  of 
power  to  reduce  duties  even  at  the  expense 
of  injury  to  some  domestic  industries  and 
communities,  are  made  up  by  stating  the 
dollar  value  of  all  goods  which  we  export  as 
if  we  received  dollars  in  payment  for  all  such 
goods. 

We  export  the  goods — we  Just  dont  get 
the  dollars. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  are  being 
misled  to  believe  that  the  figures  cited  by 
Government  propagandists  relate  to  com- 
mercial transactions  in  international  trade. 

The  total  of  $5  billion  of  "export  sales" 
over  import  purchases  is  attained  only  by 
the  fantastic,  fictitious  and  deceitful  method 
of  counting  gifts  as  "sales." 

The  claimed  dollar  surplus  of  exports  over 
imports  (stated  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  June  1961  as  amounting  to  $4.7 
billion)  has  been  described  by  Senator 
RoBXBT  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  as  "a  ficti- 
tious flgtire."  In  response  to  a  question 
propounded  by  Senator  Harxt  P.  Btsd  of  Vir- 
ginia at  a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  U.S.  Senate.i  "You  mean  you 
Included  value  of  all  the  wheat  and  every- 
thing we  send  abroad,  for  which  we  get 
nothing,"  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury A.  Ollmore  Flues  answered,  "That  Is  in- 
cluded, sir." 

Senator  Btro  characterized  the  Govern- 
ment's n^thod  of  including  in  the  dollar 
value  of  exports  the  value  of  merchandise  for 
which  the  United  States  does  not  receive 
dollars  In  the  following  statement:  "I  think 
It  Is  very  deceitful  to  do  this,  to  publish 
figures  on  a  dollar  basis  when  we  don't  re- 
ceive any  dollars." 

Although  Government  statistical  reports 
on  exports,  imports,  foreign  aid,  subsidized 
"sales,"  and  other  pertinent  factors  are  not 
specifically  designed  to  reveal  the  facts  which 
rebut  the  myth  of  the  $5  billion  export  trade 
surplus,  the  true  facts  can  be  gleaned  from 
such  statistics  and  the  result  Is  so  startling 
that,  even  allowing  for  a  margin  of  error, 
the  basic  fact  remains,  zuunely,  that  In  the 
terms  of  International  trade,  in  commercial 
transactions,  we  have  not  approached  a  $5 
billion  export  trade  surplus. 

The  following  simple  table  on  exports  and 
imports  for  1960  shows  the  facts: 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 

We  exported  merchandise  valued  at. .  19.  409 
We  paid  for  imports  from  abroad 14.  722 


Thus,  we  shipped  abroad  merchan- 
dise which.  In  value,  exceeds  our 
payments  for  Imports  by 4.  687 


No  dollars  were  received  for  the  fol- 
lowing exports: 

Nonagrlcultural  products  valued  at 
(shipped  on  U.S.  grants  or  for- 
eign aid  credits,  U.S.  suppliers 
being  paid  from  D.S.  Govern- 
ment funds) .5 

Agricultural  products  valued  at  ^ 
(U.S.  Government  paid  U.S.  sup- 
pliers. Foreign  nations  gave 
credits  in  their  currencies  to  be 
used  as  grants  or  loans  for  proj- 
ects in  the  foreign  nation) 1.2 

Agricultural  products  given  for 
famine  and  emergency  rehef 
valued  at  (U.S.  Government  paid 
domestic    suppliers) .2 


'  The  goods  bartered  by  the  United  States 
for  strategic  raw  materials  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  exports  for  which  no  dollars 
were  received.  These  exports  are  valued  at 
$118  milllotu 


■Hearings  on   H.R.   6611,   Senate   Finance 
Committee.  June  22-23,  1961,  pp.  84.  35. 


[In  billions  of  dollars] 
The  total  value  of  merchandise  ex- 
ported for  which  the  United  States 
received  no  hard  cash 1.0 


Of  the  merchandise  which  we  shipped 
abroad  exceeding  in  value  our  pay- 
ments for  Imports,  the  amount  for 
which  the  United  States  received 
dollars    was 2.787 

Some  exports  for  which  the  United 
States  received  dollars  were  not 
strictly  conunerclal  transactions 
such  as  the  sale  of  cotton  at  prices 
below  cost  and  $42.50  per  bale  be- 
low the  price  of  domestic  mills. 
Some  other  sales  were  on  credit, 
"loans,"  or,  In  effect.  Government 
subsidy.  These  "sales"  are  esti- 
mated   at 1.4 


Thus,  on  commercial  transactions  in 
international  trade,  the  favorable 
export  trade  balance-  was  only 
slightly  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
mythical  $5  billion  export  trade 
surplus 1.  387 

Sources:  "StatUtlcal  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1961."  p.  86S;  VS.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Economic  Research  Service,  Rept. 
No.  84,  June  1961;  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, December  1961,  p.  16. 

The  effect  of  our  so-called  sales  for  credits 
In  foreign  currency  may  be  Illustrated  with 
the  following  example,  which  demonstrates 
the  administration's  error  In  using  the  word 
"sell"  when  the  right  word  is  "give." 

Upon  agreement  between  our  Government 
and  Yugoslavia.  500,000  metric  tons  of 
American  wheat  are  to  be  shipped  to  Yugo- 
slavia. This  wheat  Is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $25  million  and  will  so  appear  in 
Government  figures  showing  the  dollar  value 
of  our  exports.  The  American  suppliers  of 
this  wheat  will  be  i>aid  in  dollars  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  Yugoslavia  Govern- 
ment will  make  payment  in  dinars  (Yugo- 
slavia currency  of  uncertain  value ) ,  by  cred- 
iting the  purchase  price  to  the  United  States 
with  permission  to  the  United  States  to  ap- 
ply 10  percent  to  the  expenses  of  oiu*  Gov- 
ernment in  Yugoslavia.  The  other  90  per- 
cent will  be  given  back  to  Yugoslavia  as  a 
gift  or  as  a  loan  which  may  or  may  not  be 
repaid  and  on  terms  which  practically 
amount  to  a  gift. 

These  funds  are  called  counterpart 
funds,  that  Is  funda  In  foreign  currency 
derived  from  the  "sale"  of  U.S.  exports,  in 
this  case  agricultural  products,  to  be  ex- 
pended only  In  the  foreign  nation.  Press 
accovmts  indicate  that  the  United  States 
has  offered  to  approve  the  expenditure  of 
some  counterpart  fimds  derived  from  the 
"sale"  of  agricultural  products  for  research 
projects  to  advance  common  knowledge  In 
the  social  welfare  and  maternal-child  wel- 
fare fields.  Including  the  study  of  methods 
of  treating  children,  ways  of  Improving 
ileal th  services,  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  credit  cooperatives, 
etc.,  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  elsewhere, 
with  possible  inclusion  of  India. 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  Yugo- 
slavia, India,  Poland  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions, the  United  States  does  not  need  to 
reduce  duties  on  imports  In  order  to  induce 
these  nations  to  continue  to  accept  gifts  of 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

This  country  does  not  have  a  problem  on 
Its  favorable  balance  of  trade  (considering 
trade  In  its  usual  sense  as  applying  to  com- 
mercial transactions).  This  country  does 
have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
The  United  States  simply  pays  out  by  gifts, 
etc.  more  than  It  receives  in  International 
dealings.  The  only  practical  correction  of 
the  problem  of  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  available  to  the  United  States  at 


any  time.     The  correction  U  to  reduce  our 
pajrnients,  not  our  duties. 

The  foregoing  solution  is,  however,  too 
simple,  practical  and  Immediate  to  appeal  to 
the  advisers,  the  economists  and  others, 
particularly  In  the  State  Department,  who 
have  been  guiding  and  will  continue  to  guide 
our  international  trade  negotiations.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  President  In  the 
exercise  of  the  vast  powers  conferred  upon 
his  office,  including  the  additional  powers 
sought  by  Impending  legislation,  can  exam- 
ine Into  the  details  of  the  merit  of  every 
proposed  transfer  of  goods  from  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list  or  drastic  reductions  In 
tlie  rates  of  duty.  It  must  be  expected  that, 
if  the  proposed  power  over  tariffs  la  delegated 
by  the  Congress  to  the  President,  he  will 
have  to  depend  upon  economists  and  other 
advisers,  the  same  ones  or  their  colleagues 
who  have  created  a  myth  of  our  $5  billion 
surplus  in  International  trade. 

Then  when  you  get  into  foreign  aid — 
of  course  I  shall  only  mention  it  at  this 
point  for  we  cannot  take  time  to  go  into 
it  thoroughly. 

As  for  foreign  aid.  we  give  others  the 
money  for  them  to  buy  from  us.  Thmk 
of  it — they  buy  from  us  with  money  we 
give  them.  And  that  Is  included  in  our 
export  figures;  as  our  strong  sales  and 
export  position. 

As  for  the  balance  of  payments.  Mr. 
Chairmim.  it  has  been  said  various 
Government  witnesses  have  placed  the 
blame  on  our  trade  program,  Implying 
that  trade  policy  can  change  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  position. 

Secretary  Hodges  said : 

The  United  States  enjoys  a  substantial 
surplus  In  its  merchandise  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  1961  our  merchandise 
exports  exceeded  our  merchandise  imports 
by  about  $5  bUUon.  This  surplus  is  essen- 
tial to  the  national  seciurity  of  the  United 
States  because  it  helps  us  pay  for  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  and  other  natlcoal 
commitments  abroad.  These  commitments, 
of  course,  are  designed  to  help  assure  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world  and  to  assist  the  less- 
developed  nations  to  achieve  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  to  develop  their  markets. 

However,  the  United  States  has  been  ex- 
periencing a  deficit  in  Its  International  ac- 
counts. Settlement  of  this  deficit  has  led 
to  an  outflow  of  U.S.  gold  and  dollars.  To 
aUevlate  this  outflow.  It  Is  vital  that  we  In- 
crease our  exports.  Thereby,  we  will  further 
increase  OTir  trade  surplus  and  help  to  pay 
for  our  international  commitments  with- 
out the  necessity  of  settling  in  gold. 

Earlier,  October  4.  1960.  President 
Kennedy  said  this  about  the  balance -of - 
payments  crisis: 

The  balance-of-payments  crisis  which  some 
cite  as  Justification  for  a  revolution  In  our 
trade  agreements  machinery  and  authority 
Is  the  product  not  of  our  trading  experience 
on  merchandise,  but  of  two  entirely  unre- 
lated factors:  the  continuing  Urge  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  for  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance  and  economic  aid;  and  the 
action  of  foreign  countries  in  placing  the 
dollars  received  from  tlie  United  States  In 
their  ever-growing  reserves  rather  than 
spending  those  dollars  for  additional  goods 
and  services  from  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  President  wants  a  new  trade 
policy  to  correct  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, even  though  he  has  earlier  cor- 
rectly stated  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
trade.  Of  course,  it  is  not — it  is  not 
trade  policy  at  fault.  We  are  giving  our 
wealth  away. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  that 
support  my  conviction  that  our  trade 
policy  and  this  bill  are  devoid  of  all  the 
rules  of  commonsense.  as  I  know  them. 

How  about  the  tariff  levels?  I  made 
the  statement  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  we  were  the  fifth  lowest 
tariff  nation  in  the  world,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West  Ger- 
many being  lower  than  us.  Now  we  will 
be  the  lowest  when  the  recent  GATT 
agreements  go  into  effect.  True,  we  will 
have  little  bargaining  power  left  after 
that  20-percent  cut.  Many  of  the  indus- 
tries to  be  affected  by  this  latest  cut  do 
not  know  how  their  securities  will  be 
selling  on  the  stock  exchange  later  this 
year,  I  am  sure.  Now  do  we  know  what 
impact  these  cuts  will  have.  We  have  re- 
duced our  tariffs  from  75  to  80  percent 
since  1934.  We  have  dropped  from  an 
average  12  percent  to  10  percent  in 
tariffs.  I 

Our  export  figures  have  changed  in 
this  fashion:  from  5.1  billion  in  1934  to 
$20  billion  in  1960. 

Our  import  figures  have  changed  in 
this  way:  Prom  $6  billion  in  1934  to 
14.6  billion  in  1960. 

Our  dutiable  imports  have  doubled 
1960  $4.8  billion  to  $8.9  billion.  1951  to 
1960.  The  tariffs,  as  we  call  them,  there- 
fore are  not  a  trade  barrier  at  all. 

That  brings  us  to  the  restrictive  trade 
barriers.  On  this  matter  I  have  here 
many  pages,  almost  volumes  this  thick 
of  the  quantitative  restrictions  against 
the  United  States  shipping  goods  into 
foreign  countries,  the  very  nations  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  give  more  con- 
cessions to,  yet  they  are  raising  higher 
and  more  restrictive  barriers  against  us. 
They  are  violating  GATT  by  imposing 
quotas.  Also  they  are  not  lowering  their 
tariffs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  re- 
fused, for  balance-of-payments  reasons 
to  make  the  agreed  upon  cuts.  There 
are  many  embargo  and  quantitative 
restrictions,  licensing  agreements,  tax 
regulations,  and  so  foith  against  U.S.  im- 
ports into  many  countries.  I  refer  you 
to  pages  163.  481  of  the  hearings  and 
page  1891.  which  is  the  joint  economic 
statement  on  quantitative  restrictions, 
also  page  2013  in  the  hearings,  and  also 
2289— the  Teamsters'  remarks. 

The  lack  of  reciprocity  is  why  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  reciprocal  trade  bills 
before.  We  are  now  being  sold  a  bill  of 
goods.  We  are  told  that  because  others 
have  refused  to  lower  their  tariffs,  we 
must  lower  ours  further.  We  are  not 
accepting  that  kind  of  thinking  in  Texas. 

As  to  the  high  labor  content  of  this 
bill,  I  shall  cover  that  later. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  minute  or  two 
about  Texas,  yet  these  thoughts  are  re- 
lated to  every  single  State  of  the  Union. 
I  have  a  study  here  contrary  to  most 
of  the  information  presented  us  by  labor 
leaders  and  others  who  said,  "We  are 
soing  to  gain  jobs  by  this  trade  bill,"  and 
I  shall  at  this  point  in  the  Record  insert 
the  figures  on  the  industries  in  Texas  and 
in  the  United  States  that  have  been 
losing  jobs  hand  over  fist  at  the  same 
time  there  have  been  unfavorable  bal- 
ances of  trade  on  such  products  as  meat 
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products,  candy,  beverages,  textiles, 
wearing  apparel,  lumber,  wood,  sawmills, 
footwear,  and  others.  There  is  quite 
a  list  of  them  that  I  shall  put  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  These  same  figures 
relate  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole: 
Texas 

SUMMARY    or    DATA 

The  analysis  of  official  Government  data 
shows  that  Industries  supplying  about  23 
percent  of  manufacturing  employment  In 
Texas  have  suffered  a  decline  in  employment, 
in  the  State  and  the  Nation,  while  experi- 
encing sliarply  adverse  trends  In  the  balance 
of  foreign  trade  In  their  products. 

Texas  workers  lost  6,142  jobs  In  these  In- 
dustries, 1954  to  1958  (1960  data  by  State 
are  not  yet  a%-allable  from  the  1960  Annual 
Survey  of  Manufactiues  of  the  Bureau  of 
Census).  Nationally,  employment  In  these 
Industries  dropped  216,741  (1954  to  1960). 

While  these  employment  changes  were  oc- 
curring, the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  In  the 
products  of  these  Industries  worsened  by 
$2,210,313,000  (1964  to  1960).  This  resulted 
from  an  Increase  of  $2,009,198,000  In  im- 
ports, while  exports  declined  $201,115,000 
(1954  to  1960). 

SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE  DATA 

The  analysis  Is  not  presented  to  prove  that 
the  p)oor  employment  performance  of  these 
industries  was  due  wholly,  or  even  In  major 
part,  to  the  rise  in  imports  and  the  relative 
or  actual  decline  In  exports.  The  change 
In  data  on  value  added  by  manufacturing 
for  some  industries,  for  example,  suggests 
that  some  part  of  the  employment  loss  may 
have  been  due  to  automation  and  increased 
productivity. 

These  data  do  show,  however,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  manufacturing  Industries  of 
Texas  is  characterized  by  stagnant  or  de- 
clining employment  under  the  pressure  of 
factors  which  Include  a  definitely  adverse 
shift  In  foreign  trade  balances.  The  loss  of 
exports  represents  lost  production,  and  In- 
creasing Imports  obviously  fill  market  needs 
which,  therefore,  were  not  met  out  of  do- 
mestic production.  To  this  extent  these  im- 
ports retarded  production  and  adversely 
affected  employment.  i 

HOW    THE    ANALYSIS    BEARS    ON    THX    MERITS    OF 
THE    TRADE    BILL,     R.R.     11970 

In  view  of  the  adverse  employment  trends 
of  such  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturing 
activity  of  the  State  and  in  the  affected  in- 
dustries nationally,  and  the  Inability  of 
existing  tariffs  to  check  the  large  Increases 
In  Imports  in  the  products  of  these  indus- 
tries, further  reductions,  or  eliminations,  of 
duty  can  only  cause  fxirther  loss  of  employ- 
ment In  these  Industries,  in  the  State  and 
the  Nation. 

The  authority  In  HJl.  11970  can  therefore 
be  used  detrimentaUy  to  the  employment 
needs  of  the  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  bill  authorizes  the  complete 
elimination  of  duties  on  most  Industrial 
products  (and  a  50  percent  cut  In  duties  on 
all  products)  without  any  safeguards  to  In- 
sure that  Industries  such  as  those  shown  on 
the  attached  analysis  will  be  spared. 

SOURCE 

The  accompanying  report  is  part  of  a 
State -by -State  analysis  prepared  through 
the  use  of  machine  records  techniques  by 
Surveys  St  Research  Corp.,  Washington,  DC, 
for  the  Man-Made  Pll>er  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  The  recent  publication  of  a  series 
of  reports  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Bureau  of  Census,  noted  more  fully 
on  the  facing  page  of  the  analysis,  has  made 
possible     the    correlation    of    employment 


trends  with  shifts  in  foreign  trade  in  the 
producU  of  manufacturing  industries,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  accompanying  report. 

Texas — Industries        With        Employment 
Losses,  State  or  National,  and  Worsening 
Export/Import   Balances,    1954-60 
Note   1. — Industries  selected  are  all   those 
for  which  daU  were  available  in  the  sources 
which,   In  addition   to  showing   a   worsened 
balance  of  trade  in   1960  as  compared  with 
1954,  also  experienced  a  decline  in  employ- 
ment In  the  State  for  1958  as  compared  with 
1954  and /or  a  decline  In  employment  In  the 
entire  United  States  for   1960  as  compared 
with    1954.     Comparable    State  employment 
data  for  1960  are  not  available. 

Note  2. — "D"  appearing  on  tabulation 
sheets  foUowlng  annual  data  for  each  In- 
dustry group  Indicates  difference  between 
first  and  last  figures  In  the  columns. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census:  1958  Census  of  Manu- 
factures, General  Summary  Subject  Report 
MC68(1)  and  Area  Reports  MC68(3);  I960 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures,  general 
statistics  for  Industry  groups  and  selected 
Industries  MC60(AS)-1;  US.  Commodity  Ex- 
ports as  Related  to  Output,  1958;  XJ3.  Com- 
modity Exports  and  Imports  as  Related  to 
Output,  1958;  VS.  Exports  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Merchandise.  Report  FT  410,  and 
U.S.  Imports  of  Merchandise  for  Consump- 
tion. Report  FT  110,  1954,  1958,  1960. 
Methodology  note: 

Because  of  the  revision  of  the  standard 
Industrial  classification  system,  employ- 
ment and  value  added  data  for  both  1958 
and  1954  were  taken  from  the  1958  Census  of 
Manufactures.  This  decreased  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Industries  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
these  comparisons  because  a  ntimber  of  three- 
and  four-digit  industries  are  shown  In  the 
1958  census  with  no  historically  comparable 
figures.  Particularly  at  the  State  level,  data 
for  Individual  Industries  may  not  be  dis- 
closed because  of  the  confidentiality  rule 
thus  making  it  impossible  to  apply  to  1954 
census  data  the  "bridge  "  tabulations  show- 
ing the  correlation  between  the  old  standard 
Industrial  classification  and  the  new.  j, 

Adjusted  value  added  data  are  shown  tSr 
1958;  for  1954,  figtires  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  represent  adjusted  value  added 
and  those  for  each  State,  unadjusted  value 
added.  Unadjusted  value  added  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  cost  of  materials,  sup- 
plies and  containers,  fuel,  purchased  electric 
energy,  and  contract  work  from  the  value 
of  shipments  for  products  manufactured 
plus  receipts  for  services  rendered.  Adjusted 
value  added  also  takes  Into  account  (a) 
value  added  by  merchandising  operations 
(that  Is,  the  difference  between  the  sales 
value  and  cost  of  merchandise  sold  without 
further  manufacture,  processing,  or  assem- 
bly), plus  (b)  the  net  change  In  finished 
goods  and  work-in-process  Inventories  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 
The  latter  Is  a  more  comprehensive  measure 
of  the  net  production  of  goods  and  services 
by  establishments  defined  as  primarily 
manufacturing. 

For  1960,  employment  data  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  1960  Annual  Survey  of  Man- 
ufactures which  is  based  on  reports  from 
about  60.000  manufacturing  estebllshments 
selected  out  of  a  total  of  almost  300.000. 
This  sample  Includes  all  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  account  for  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, and,  in  varying  proportions,  the 
more  numerous  medium-  and  small -sized 
establishments.  The  estimates  obtained 
vary  from  the  totals  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  a  complete  canvass  but,  for  most 
Industries,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
sampling  Tarlatlon  is  no  greater  than  l  per- 
cent. 
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For  all  jtvn.  export  and  Import  data  have 
been  compUed  on  the  basis  of  a  classlflcaUon 
system  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus which  related  the  Import  (schedule  A) 
and  export  ( schedule  B)  commodity  codes 
to  the  1957  Standard  Industrial  Claaslflca- 
tlon.      Because    each    o<    these    commodity 


classifleatlons  has  been  created  independ- 
ently and  to  serve  a  different  purpose,  a  num- 
ber of  variances  occur  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  compare  Individual  industries.  For 
this  reason,  the  relationships  shown  for  a 
number  of  three-digit  industries  and  even 
for  some  of  the  two-digit  industries  should 


be  considered  as  approximatlCHis  rather  than 
precise  comparisons  of  exports  and  imports 
with  output  and  emplosrment.  Nevertheless, 
these  estimates  are  sufficiently  valid  to  make 
accurate  comparisons  between  years  since 
the  method  of  tabulating  the  data  has  been 
consistent  for  all  years  included. 


Ii!l 


V  ! 


Teacaa 

Employment 

Value  added 

Poreipi  trade 

State         United  States 

State        United  Stetra 

Exports 

Batenee 

aoi    Mpat  products: 

14.  WI 

u,aas 

811,306 
SI  1.748 
»«,867      - 

nmuanit 
802,906 
100.768 

Th«>n«oa</t 

31.93B.1U7 

3,488.388 

3.88^375 

8304.567 
194.983 

xn.i88 

8332.129 
388,840 
3H3aB 

TkMMN^ 

827.872- 
188,337- 

m,oa»- 

jggQ                                           .       . — ••— — — —  - 

Decrease - 

231 

4,499- 

7.787 

738^088 

M^ai 

M3.079 

9^448- 

SOT    Candy  and  related  jiroducts: 

MB*. — : -■ 

IMO                               . - — — 

1.460 
1,687 

80.428 
80,010 
78,729     . 

3.738 
12.048 

•00  863 
749.066 
832,243 

46.634 
34.750 
38,100 

40,023 
48,850 
81,618 

8,012 
19.001- 
10,446- 

Decrease ..— • 

218 

1,696- 

3.319 

222.380 

10,468- 

10,903 

a.488- 

208    Boverapes: 

lOM                           

8.  MS 

213.387 
206,197 
211,193 

78.232 
101.918 

1408.333 

2.  835.  661 

3.  197.914 

38,864 

4a  238 

SH  MM 

163.086 

234.  on 

1X802- 
194.439- 
348.190— 

IQgA                                                                                                                                                       ....      .      . 

Decrease — - -- 

861 

2.m- 

33.883 

723,381 

S38               121.BQ8 

121.888- 

220    Textile  mill  prodocts: 

vm - 

iggO                  - 

a«M 

7.275 

1,027.882 

901,677 
901.530 

33.764 
33,887 

4.605.985 
4.857.688 
6,613.487 

378,007 
327.421 
826,688 

3.^3.712 
446.949 
827.131 

24.295 
111828- 
3011873- 

Decrease.. ..-..— . 

1,361- 

126,272- 

187- 

1,007.472 

81, 449- 

378,410 

334.808- 

238    M  Iscellaneoi  is  apparel: 

IBM                                   _     

1,422 
1.343 

64.333 
60,006 
66.433 

4.889 

8,483 

368.847 
30fi.2n 
320.506 

1,319 
1,141 
1.189 

21, 8M 
30,930 
41,400 

30.875- 
28.779- 
40,331- 

jg^                                                       ....... .,        - 

Decrease - — 

79- 

1,100 

873 

81,719 

180- 

18.888 

19.756- 

240    Lumber  and  wood  products: 

aoi73» 

17,180 

646,936 
881.302 
908,960 

76,368 
7^571 

3.241.006 
3,17a.  613 
3,457.655 

107.836 
134.090 
179,603 

400.614 
440,286 

530.125 

292,778- 
30fi,l«l5- 
860,432- 

1MB                   - 

3.8»- 

4i,IB- 

3,303 

218.  •!• 

71,867 

128.811 

67,864- 

242    Sawmills  and  planing  miss: 

MM,                                                  , 

11.260 
8.806 

341.380 
278.008 
280.900 

38,168 
32,483 

1.6M.410 
1,341.127 
1. 495, 703 

88,883 

77,306 
108,786 

281.502 
2M>,771 
341.081 

214.819- 
212,465- 
235,295- 

tgn                         ...    ..    

1960 - 

Decrease 

^664- 

60.381- 

8,706- 

114.707- 

38iMS 

89, 8» 

301476- 

s280   Petroleum  and  coal  producti: 

SSo"*'":::::::.-::— :""""""-" — 

40,926 
43, 9U 

183,339 
179.166 
188,334 

488.988 
883.733 

r24aS78 
2,818.424 
3.  Ml,  312 

614,806 
838.388 

476^880 

3M.638 
888,108 
•48,882 

338.867 

M9.780- 

17X823- 

ZOI* 

U,00i- 

138.738 

900,438- 

138.446- 

364.044 

803,490- 

314    Footwear,  except  rubber: 

1«M — - 

1607 
2,21« 

230,288 
236,831 
227,688 

6,988 
7,841 

988.379 
1,148.916 
1,221.132 

14, 8M 

13,434 

0i389 

10,364 
33.807 
88,008 

4.306 

19.263- 

43.670— 

I960--------------- —»——--"—--•—"—""•"—-■"— ""-"—""■" 

Decrease - - 

391- 

2,867- 

863 

232.783 

8,100- 

42.718 

47.875- 

S17    Purses  and  smaU  leather  foods: 

\m 

r,647 

837 

686 

163.747 

187.287 
308. 7U 

2.678 
3.770 
8,308 

4.970 

8,273 

12,030 

2.301- 
4.497- 

141    1         u,eiu 

I960    

88,821 

8.083- 

18- 

974 

149 

44.994 

2.733 

7.064 

4.331- 

134    Cement,  hydraulic: 

1M4                            . ....... 

2,801 
2,689 

39,789 
41,127 
38,762 

44.988 
82,100 

825,067 
724.771 
740,909 

0.877 
2,978 
1.134 

1.700 

9.883 

10^307 

4,817 

B,  <U7  — 
9,173- 

I960 -        - 

Decrease — 

87 

1,007- 

n,i84 

218.238 

8.443- 

8,647 

13.900- 

S71    Motor  vehicles  and  equipment: 

8,610 
6,004 

688,273 
877.188 
604.842 

68,877 
84.938 

8,137,688 

6.^0.675 

.      10,119,066 

1.234.034 
1,349,310 
1,340,628 

52,826 
636,138 
807.456 

1,172.308 

1988 

714. 172 
643,169 

008- 

9,389 

19,068 

3.981,402 

18.901 

•48,08 

830.139- 

390   Miscellaneous  manu&ctnring: 

19B4      — 

MM 

I960        -      -            -       

«,«ao 

*»78 

614.644 
671,434 
888,174 

48,000 
06,930 

3.988,338 

<  764. 360 
8,273.331 

840,076 
308^332 
396,226 

330,288 

381.380 
094,329 

238.818 
IK  082 
288,004- 

Decrease 

3,842- 

38.470- 

30,330 

1.384,  on 

149i8&l- 

373.971 

808,823- 

/ 


1962 
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Employment 

Value  added 

Yorelgn  trade 

/ 

Bute 

United  States 

Stete 

United  States 

ExporU 

Imparts 

Balance 

3V1   Jewelry  and  sUverwsre: 

19M  ,-. 

1958 . ;• 

1980 I""""!— """" 

310 
461 

47,930 
41.807 
42,349 

TUoutandi 

8652 

2.884 

Tktmtamd* 

3302.068 

338.316 

373.644 

111.946 
19,838 
29.464 

Tk0UM»d» 
$93,488 
109.022 
127,302 

rieaasa^ 
181,809- 
88.084- 
97.838— 

Decrease 

Tutal,  above  Industriss: 
1954 

181 

5.581- 

2,232 

71.866 

17,518 

83.847 

16.329- 

11 5.  MO 
109.406 

3,860,274 

•     3.809,888 

3.640,833 

917,093 
1.138.030 

26.046,365 
28,172,618 
36.419,711 

3,167,739 
2. 9()5,  676 
2.966.614 

1.671,039 
3,071.508 

3.  880.  237 

1958 

1.296,080 
108^888- 
913.023— 

1900 



Decrease 

AU  industries,  total: 

1984 

1958 .._. 

1960 



0.142- 

216.741- 

220.987 

9.473.346 

201. 115- 

2.009.198 

2.2ia813- 

410,364 
466,404 

15.645.491 
15,393.766 
1^124.061 

3,501.706 
5.045.180 

117.032.326 
141.27(1.297 
163. 23a  807 

IZ 160. 198 
14.128.001 
15. 7.';3. 320 

5,846,961 
7.728.919 
9. 912, 611 

0,013.232 
6,402.082 
5, 84a  700 

Deoraaae.-. 

]                                ~ 

66,040 

478,570 

1.543.453 

46, 198, 481 

3,893.127 

4.365,650 

7r2.523- 

This  is  a  political  bill.  It  is  not  eco- 
nomics. I  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  finest  politics  this  country  could 
practice  as  a  nation  would  be  sound 
economics  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  Goo<l  politics  Is  not  necessarily 
good  economics.  It  is  the  economic  side 
of  our  Nation  we  are  talking  about.  If 
our  economy  fails,  this  Nation,  and  the 
entire  free  world  would   crumble. 

We  had  many  witnesses  before  the 
committee  wlio  said  they  were  for  the 
bill.  But  we  found  out  they  were  not 
When  some  of  my  colleagues  say  cer- 
tain people  aie  for  the  bill.  I  can  point 
out  many  wlio  said,  "We  are  for  the 
principles  of  the  bill."  but  when  they 
went  through  the  yarious  provisions  of 
the  bill  it  turned  out  they  were  against 
the  bUl.  Jj 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Want  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  the  bill.  We  have  not  heard 
much  about  the  legislation  Itself  from 
those  who  thus  far  have  presented  the 
administrations  bill.  This  will  be  a  5- 
Fear  bill,  not  1,  2,  3,  or  4  years  coupled 
with  great  traijsfer  of  this  power. 

Second,  in  reference  to  the  list  of  prod- 
ucts with  lessti  than  5  percent  tariff 
rate.  I  have  them  here.  Quite  a  list. 
In  this  bill  tariCs  leas  than  5  percent  can 
be  wiped  out.  For  instance,  lumber  of 
all  tjrpes,  flsh  and  fish  products,  fruits, 
meat,  poultry  products,  minerals  and 
ores,  metals — and  there  is  a  long  list: 

Catecorixs  of  Items  StrajicT  to  Elikination 
or  DuTT  Unmbs  Section  202 


Lumber  of  all  types,  rough  or  sawed. 

Pish  and  producU,  fresh  or  froeen,  filleted, 
and  prepared  or  preserved  In  any  manner. 

Prults. 

Meat  and  poultrj  products. 

Minerals  and  ores,  such  as  feldspar,  clays 
nnd  earths,  mica,  lead,  zinc,  residual  oil, 
amorphous  graphite,  aluminum  hydroxide, 
gypsum,  sandstone.  Limestone,  crude  silica, 
cement,  calcined  bauxite. 

Metals,  such  as  l>abbltt  metal  and  solder, 
sponge  iron,  cast  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  iron 
and  steel  raUs,  antimony,  nuts  and  washers, 
nickel  in  pigs,  structural  steel,  nails  and 
"plkes.  Iron  and  steel  sheets  and  shapes,  lead 
alloys.  Einc  sheeU,  wire  rods,  bar  iron,  chains, 
bolts,  malleable  iron  plates. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  products  on 
which  the  tariff  can  be  wiped  out  en- 
tirely. 
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Second.  As  you  know,  in  the  bill  it  is 
provided  that  if  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  totaled  with  the  trade  of  the 
Common  Market  and  other  nations  at 
any  given  date,  comprises  80  percent  of 
the  aggregated  world  export  value  of  any 
product,  then  the  President  can  wipe  out 
the  tariffs  entirely.  No  matter  what  the 
tariff  is,  and  no  matter  what  percentage 
of  that  trade  is  ours,  the  tariffs  can  be 
wiped  out.  It  means,  as  other  nations 
join  the  new  economic  bloc,  called  the 
European  Common  Market,  others  will 
control  the  lowering  of  our  tariffs  with- 
out control  on  our  part.  That  Is  what 
this  bill  permits. 

Categories  or  Items  Subject  to  Eumination 
or  Dtttt  Undbb  Bbctio?*  211 » 

Organic  chemicals. 

Other  industrial  chemicals.  Including  in- 
secticides. 

Plastics,  resins,  and  starches. 

Pigments  and  paints. 

Perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soaps. 

Rubber  articles,  natiuml  and  synthetic. 

Glass  products. 

Leather  manufactures. 

Power  generating  machinery. 

Farm  machinery. 

Office  machinery. 

Industrial  machinery. 

Electrical  mactilnery. 

Motor  vehicles. 

Railway  vehicles. 

Nonmotorlzed  wheeled  equipment,  includ- 
ing bicycles. 

Photographic   and    cinematographic    sup- 
plies. 
Musical  Instruments. 
Record-plajrlng  equipment. 
Confectionery  and  sugar. 
Margarine  and  shortenings. 
Nonalcoholic  beverages. 
Tobacco  manufacttires. 
Coal,  coke,  and  briquets. 

The  tariffs  on  agricultural  products 
may  be  removed  also.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  foodstuffs  involved.  It  may 
be  seen  that  many  are  not  raw  food- 

'  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  as  the  bill  i>er- 
mlts  the  President  to  define  the  categories, 
and  select  the  "representative  period"  in 
which  exports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  (including  poten- 
tial new  members  like  the  United  Kingdom, 
Greece,  Denmark,  Korway,  and  Ireland)  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  value  of  world 
trade  in  such  categories. 


stuffs  at  all.  although  only  such  are  sup- 
posedly covered  by  the  bill: 

Categories  or  Items  Sttbject  to  Elimination 
or  Dott  Undbb  Sbction  212 
Sugar. 

Molasses  and  sugar  sirups. 
Unmanufactured  tobacco. 
Live  animals. 

Meat  products,  including  fresh,  chUled 
or  frozen  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork, 
bacon,  hams  and  shoulders,  pork  sausage, 
canned  beef  and  meats. 

Poultry,  live  or  dresed.  fresh,  chilled  or 
frosen. 
Eggs,  fresh,  frozen,  ot  dried. 
Dairy  products,  including  mUk  and  cream, 
fresh  or  sour,  dried,  condensed  or  evapo- 
rated, butter,  oleomargarine,  and  cheese  of 
all  t3rpe8. 

Miscellaneous  animal  products,  including 
gelatin,  glue,  casein,  meat  extract,  bristles, 
edible  oils,  tallow,  and  lard. 
Animal  and  fish  oils,  inedible. 
Vegetable  oils  and  fats. 
Essential  or  dlstiUed  oils. 
OUseeds,    including   cottonseed,   soybeans 
and  the  like. 

Grains  and   preparations,  including  flour 
and   meal,  cereal   breakfast  foods,   biscuits, 
wafers,  cakes,  and  bread. 
Fodders  and  feeds. 

Pnats  and  preparations,  including  all 
fruits  in  the  natural  state,  green  or  ripe,  in 
brine,  drted,  or  invpared  or  preserved,  or 
frozen. 

Jellies,  Jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  butter. 
Fruit  paste  and  pulp. 
Fruit  Juices. 

Beverages,  including  still  wines,  vermouth, 
champagne,  beer,  ale,  malt  extract  and  non- 
alcoholic beverages. 

Vegetables  and  preparations,  green  or  ripe, 
dried,  or  p»-epared  or  preserved. 

Nuts    and    preparations,    shelled    or    un- 
shelled,  blanched,  roasted  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared or  preserved. 
Seeds. 

Nursery  and  greenhouse  stock. 
Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste. 
Other  vegetable  textile  fibers  and  silk,  un- 
manufactured. 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair,  unmanufac- 
tured. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw. 

Drugs,  herbs,  and  the  like,  including  those 
advanced  In  condition,  and  fish  oUs. 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products,  includ- 
ing monosodium  giutamate,  yeast,  flavoring 
extracts,  vinegars,  sauces,  soups,  pasteo, 
coffee  essence,  cocoa,  chocolate,  chewing 
gum,  and  other  edible  preparations. 

Also  tariff  will  be  cut  on  the  other 
tropical  agricultural  products. 


•^ 


h. 

M 
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Dutiable  tropical  agricultural  and  fortttry  product*  ruU  produced  in  appreciable  quantity  in  the  United  State* 


Tariff  pvtsnph 


7».. 
778.. 
783.- 
764.- 

752.. 


746. 

-SB. 
759. 


768-. 


7SI 

787 

781 

777(c).""!"""" 
64,  8ec.  4671,  IBC. 


777(»). 
784.-.. 
781.... 


n. 


781. 
781. 
781. 
781- 
781. 
781. 
781. 
781. 
781. 
781. 
781- 
781- 
781- 

soa. 

10.. 
10-. 
10.. 

11.. 

«7.. 
69.. 
».. 
».. 
35.- 
36.. 


36.... 
34.... 
TO... 
64...- 

1732.. 


17». 
63... 

68... 

68..- 


68 

68 

68 

68 

38 

1670(b). 
1670(b). 


764 

764 

1001 

1102(b) 

1022 

1803(1),  sec.  4561(1),  IRC 

404,  se<-.  4661(1),  IRC... 

1803(1), sec.  4581(1), IRC 

Do. 


404,  sec.  4661(1),  IRC... 

1803(1),  sec.  4551(1), 
IRC. 
Do „ 


4M  sec.  4661  (1).  IRC-. 

1W3(1),     see.     4651(1), 
IRC. 
Do 


Sdwdulr  A 
No.  1 


1111000 
1338600 
1330170 
13803S6 

1330390 

1330400 

1330810 
1330830 

1361000 

1366000 

13S7000 
1377000 
137M00 
ItiOOOO 

1428000 


1503500 
1626000 
1531000 

1545000 

1646000 

1649200 

1560020  pt 

1550020  pt 

1560090  pt 

1560040 

1550070 

1550100 

1560130 

1660150 

1660170pt 

1560170pt 

1660600pt 

15l06gOpt 

1718400 

2141000 

2141400 

2141900 

2161000 

2204000 

2306000 

2220030 

22200S0 

2220170 

32303SO 

2230380 

2220490pt 

2331000 

3242600 

2343000 

2348000 
2260030 
2278000 

2290190 

2290200 
3390320 

3390410 

2290490|>t 

2330150 

3344000 

23455UO 


3460830 
3460650 
3407000 
3536050 
3063000 
4118600 

4300000 

4200100 
4202400 


4204500 
4304750 
43M800 
4304810 
4304850 
4304000 


Deso-Iption  of  commodity 


Coconut  or  copra  oilcake  and  oilcake  meal 

Qiager  root. 

Bananas,  dried 

Ouavas,   cashew   apples,  mameyes  colontdos, 

fresh. 
Oiiavas.  bananas,  papayas,  etc.,  prepared  or 

preserved. 
Mangoes - 


Mango  paste  and  pulp,  gnava  paste  and  pulp... 
Ouavas,  prepared  or  preserved,  except  desic- 
cated, dried,  evaporated,  in  l>rine  or  pickled. 
Coconuts  in  the  shell 


Brazil  nuts,  shelled 

Brazil  nuts,  not  shelled... 

Cashew  nuts 

Coconut  meat,  shredded. 

Ooooa  batter 

Palm-kemel  oil,  edible... 


Total  im- 
ports, 1960 
(ttaooaaDds) 


Unsweetened  chocolate 

Celery  seeds 

Capeicom  or  red  pepper,  unground. 


Vanilla 

Tonka  beans _ 

Mace,  unground 

Cinnamon,  ground 

Nutmeg,  ground 

Ground  black,  and  white  pepper 

Cloves,  ground 

Cassia,  ground 

Mace,  (jround,  Bombay 

Pimento,  ground ...„.„„ ... 

Ground  pepper  (ca{:«icam  red) 

Curry  and  curry  powder,  ground 

Ginger  root,  ground .v.. 

Mixed  spices. 

Bay  leaves... 

Bitters  (unfit  for  beverage  puipow) 

Balsam,  crude,  copaiba.. . 

Balsam,  crude,  tolu... 

Balsam,  crude,  not  specifically  prorided  (or 

Gums,  arabic  or  senega!.. 

Licorice  extract. 

Opium,  crude 

Coca  leaves « ,._—.......—. 

Digitalis 

Ipecac 

Pyrethrum  or  insect  flowers „. 


Barbasco,  derrls,  tube  root . 

Dried  pawpaw  juice 

Castor  beans 

Coconut  oil- 

Palm  oil.- 


Inedible  palm-kernel  oil. 

Castor  oil 

Sandalwood  oIL.! 

Clove  oil 


Eucalyptus  oil - 

Patchouli  oil 

Vetivert  oil - 

Cajeput  oil 

Logwood  extract,  dyeing.. - 
Quebracho  tanning  extract. 
Wattle  tanning  extract 


Niger  seed, 

Siesbania  seed 

Crin  vegetal 

Alpiica.  llama,  and  victina  bair- 
Cocou  f^N-r  or  rattan  matting. . . 
Teak  lumlicr 


Spanish  cedar  lumber,  sawe<l  and  flooring 

Spanish  cedar  lumber,  not  elsewhere  specified. .. 
>riilioganj-  lumber,  dressed 


Lignum  vitae,  ebony,  etc.,  sawed  and  flooring.-. 

Lignum  vitae,  ebony,  etc.,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 
Philippincs-tyi*  hardwood  lumber 


OranadiUa,  rosewood,  satinwood,  sawed  and 
flooring. 

OranadiUa,  rosewood,  satinwood,  not  elsewhere 
si>ecifled. 

Sawed  lumber  and  timber,  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for. 


8436 

189 

76 

2 

518 

266 

194 
86 

001 

5,107 

3,873 

28,062 

17,160 

7.183 

10,riO 


6,768 

411 

1,430 

11,390 
607 


(0 


3 
4 

26 


(') 


359 

27 

137 

129 

4,130 

100 

2.864 

82 

0 


6,419 

238 
0) 

308 

30,181 

5,011 

2,166 

14,130 

740 

500 

134 

579 
707 

104 
A.  123 

1.  128 


118 

9 
12 

3.939 
337 
981 


1 


4,849 


18 

14,276 

14 

36 

6,375 


Current  rate  of  duty 


Mo  cent  per  pound. 

17  percent 

7.6  percent 

16  percent 


-do. 


3^«  cents  per  poiuid . 


14.0  percent. 
8.75  percent. 

\-i  cent  each. 


m  cents  per  pound 

Woent  per  pound 

IM  cents  per  pound 

1^  cents  per  pound 

6.25  percent 

h    cent    per    pound    plus 
3  cents,  IRC 


0.625  cent  per  pound. 

1  cent  per  |>ound 

4  cents  per  t>ound 


7h  cents  per  pound.. 
124  cents  per  pound. 
18  cents  per  pound... 


3  cents  per  pound. 


-.-<lo„ 

.....do 

15 cents  per  pound.. 
3  cents  per  |>ound... 
5.1  cents  per  pound. 

2  cents  per  pound. .. 


12.5  percent 

$2.60  proof  gallon.. . 

2.5  percent 

10  percent 

3.5  percent 

Hcent  per  pound.. 

12.5  percent 

19  per  crude  tx>und. 
3  cents  per  pound-. 

17  percent 

Speroent 

2.6  percent 


2  percent 

5  percent , 

M  cent  per  pound 

1  cent  per  iwund 

Free  plus  3  cents  per  pound, 
IRC.J 

do» 

m  cents  per  pound 

10  percent. 

6.25  percent 


6  percent 

6.35  percent. 

5  percent 

6.25  percent. 
7.5  percent.  - 

do 

...do* 


m  cents  per  poimd 

2  cents  per  pound. 

$11.30  per  ton.. 

9  cents  per  pound 

5  cents  per  s<iuare  yard 

Free  plus  $3  per  thousand 

board  feet,  IRC. 
5  pert-ent  plus  75  cents  per 

thousand  l>oard  feet.  IRC. 
Free  plus  tl. SO  per  thousand 

board  feet,  IRC. 
.      do 


7'i  |>ercent  plus  $1..V)  per 
thou.^and  hoard  feet,  IRC. 

Free  plus  t^  j)er  thousand 
board  feet,  IRC. 

Free  plus  tl  .."io  t)er  thou.<iand 
board  feet,  IRC. 

5  percent  plus  75  cents  per 
thousand  board  feet,  IRC. 

Free  plus  $1.S0  per  thou- 
sand board  foolt,  IRC. 

do 


Kquivalent 

ad  valorem 

rate> 


M.l 


16.0 


3.6 

2.0 
1.8 
3.4 

ia3 


8.4 


2.0 

6.0 

19.8 

.7 
U3 


S.9 
17.6 

4.6 


•8.1 


X« 


13.4 
6.0 


3.6 

6.7 
0 

0 
11.4 


18.1 

47.6 

13.8 

6.8 

7  3 

.5 

6.1 

.8 

.8 

7.7 

.3 

.8 

17.1 

.3 

1.2 


Principal  countries  of 
origin 


Philippines. 

Cuba  and  Hong  Kong. 

Braxil. 

Mexico. 

Dominican  Republic  unci 
Cuba. 

Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Tai- 
wan. 

Cuba. 
Do. 

Honduras  and  l>omlni- 

can  Republic. 
Brazil  and  Bolivia. 
Brazil. 
India. 

Philippines. 
Bnufl. 
Belgian  Congo,  Netiier- 

lands,    and    United 

Kingdom. 
Dominican  Republic. 
India. 
Mexico  and  Japttn. 

Madaga-var  and  Mriieo. 
Trinidad. 


Japan. 


Spain. 

Greece  and  Japaa. 

United  Kingdom  and 

India. 
India. 

Trinidad. 

Brazil. 

Colombia 

Kl  Salvador. 

Sudan. 

Turkey. 

India. 

Peru. 

Netberlan<i«. 

BritLth  F.ast   Africa  and 

Belgian  Congo. 
Peru. 

Haiti  and  F,cua<lor. 
PhUlppljies. 
Belgian  Congo. 

Do. 
India  and  Bratll. 
India  and  France. 
Madaoaaear  and  British 

EaatAHea. 
Bpatn  and  Au.<ralia. 
Indonesia. 
Haiti. 

Jamaica  and  France. 
Argentina  and  I'aragimy. 
Union   of  South    Atrim 

and       Rritlsh       Ea!:t 

Africa. 
Rthlopia. 
Mexico. 
Morocco. 
Peru. 

India  an<l  NetlMrluncbi. 
Thailand  and  Runua. 

Surinam. 

Nlcaragoa  and  British 
Honduras. 

Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  ahd 
Ghana. 

Guatemala  and  HaltL 

Guatemala. 

Jaiwn  and  the  Phili|>- 
pines. 

Brazil  and  Weat  Ger- 
many. 

Ceylon  and  India. 

Cok>mhia  and  Oannda. 


■  Calculated  on  basis  of  Imports  from  all  countries  except  Cuba,  the  Philippince,  and 
81no-SoTlet  bloc,  luxleas  otherwise  indicate<l. 

*  Calculated  on  baais  of  Import.*  from  the  Philippine  (sole  snp|>ller  in  1900). 
>  IRC  processing  tax  saspen<lc<l  to  June  30,  iMWi 

♦I.««s. 

•  .Not  a\-allable. 


•  Temporarily  transferred  from  tarif!  par.  38,  dutiable  at  7.5  percent,  to  tarUT  par. 
1070,  duty  t^,  ontU  Sept.  30, 1068. 

Source:  Prepared  In  the  International  Tra<le  Analysis  Division  Offlce  of  Regional 
Boonomlos,  from  basic  data  of  the  Biin^au  of  the  Censtis,  I'.S,  Department  of  CJom- 
meree,  April  1063. 
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Third.  If  all  the  tariffs  are  not  re- 
duced by  the  two  preceding  provisions 
the  President  has  the  blanket  authority 
to  cut  all  the  rest  by  60  percent. 

This  bill  will  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  abandon 
the  no-serious-injury  policy.  This  bill 
will  abandon  for  the  first  time  item-by- 
item  consideration.  Instead  by  categor- 
ies industries  are  to  be  lumped  together. 
Industries  are  redefined,  yet.  firms  differ 
greatly,  as  some  have  many  products  and 
many  plants  compared  with  smaller  bus- 
iness that  does  not  have  the  multi- 
products  and  multiplants. 

The  bill  replaces  the  present  peril- 
point  safeguards  against  injury  to  indus- 
tries and  worke]-s  with  a  meaningless 
procedure  which  will  permit  the  State 
Department  and  other  foreign-trade  bu- 
reaucrats to  senUmce  U.S.  industries  and 
workers,  farmers  and  miners,  to  eco- 
nomic death. 

The  bill  would  destroy  the  peril-point 
procedure. 

Since  1951,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
been  required  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  duty  on  articles  proposed 
for  tariff  negotiations  could  be  reduced 
without  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  American,  industries,  farmers, 
and  workers.  | 

The  job  has  been  'ttiade  tedious  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  the  great  number 
of  articles  simuli  aneously  proposed  for 
negotiation  by  the  State  Department. 
But  the  existence  of  this  peril-point  pro- 
cedure has  served  effectively  to  prevent 
unwise  reductions  In  duty  from  being 
made.  .  In  the  Dillon  round,  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  duties  proposed  for  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  duty  were  spared  from 
being  cut  by  peril-point  findings. 

Today  this  procedure  is  more  essen- 
tial than  ever,  because  our  duties  have 
been  brought  so  low— about  10  percent 
after  the  current  i-eductlons  take  effect — 
that  the  protection  which  remains  is 
vitally  important  to  Industries  sensitive 
to  import  competition. 

In  its  place,  the  bill  would  simply  call 
for  the  President  to  be  advised  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  the  economic  effect 
of  reductions  or  eliminations  of  duty. 

The  definition  of  Industry  which  re- 
•  quired  the  Commission  to  consider  the 
Impact  of  imports  on  that  part  of  the 
operations  of  the  firms  producing  arti- 
cles competitive  with  the  imported  arti- 
cles, would  be  repealed.  The  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  consider  the  effect  of 
imports  on  the  overall  operations  of  the 
firms  in  the  industry,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  multiproduct  or  multi- 
plant  producers. 

Further,  Instead  of  determining 
whether  Increased  imports  due  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  proposed  concessions  would 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury,  the 
Commission  would  be  limited  to  consid- 
ering whether  Imports  resulting  solely 
from  the  concessions  possible  under  the 
Dill  would  cause  "idling  of  productive 
facilities.  Inability  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment"—House  Report  No.  1818,  page  5. 
These  quoted  words,  expressive  of 
bankruptcy  and  llquIdaUon  were  so  con- 
troversial that  the  committee  eliminated 
them  from  the  bill;  however,  the  com- 
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mittee  used  these  words  In  its  report. 
These  changes  in  combination  effectively 
prevent  the  Commission  from  warning 
in  advance  of  negotiations  against  In- 
jurious changes  in  duty.  Total  disaster 
attributable  solely  to  a  duty  change  will 
rarely  be  foreseen. 

So,  the  many  items  spared  from  tariff 
reduction  in  the  Dillon  round  because 
the  Commission  found  them  to  be  at 
the  peril  point— about  40  percent  of  the 
list — could  not  be  spared  in  negotiations 
conducted  under  the  bill.  The  bench- 
mark which  saved  them  then  will  be 
erased  by  the  bill.  These  included  in- 
dustrial organic  chemicals;  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles;  earthen- 
ware, crockery,  and  chinaware;  scientific 
glassware;  glass  and  glass  manufactures; 
structural  steel;  hand  tools;  screws,  riv- 
ets, washers,  nuts,  and  so  forth;  furni- 
ture; candy  and  confectionery;  fish  and 
fish  products:  musical  instruments,  vio- 
lins, and  violas;  photographic  cameras 
and  parts. 

The  peril -point  procedure  was  a 
guardrail  to  prevent  disaster.  Its  delib- 
erate removal  means  that  disaster  is 
foreseen  and  intended.  The  use  of  the 
powers  in  the  bUl.  therefore  will  amoimt 
to  sentencing  the  Industries  whose  prod- 
ucts are  selected  to  economic  death. 

H.R.  11970  also  abandons  or  cripples 
the  procedure  so  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  rarely  be  able  to  make  the 
findings  required  for  tariff  adjustment; 
and  by  providing  for  a  dole  to  workers 
and  subsidies  to  firms  at  the  adminis- 
tration's discretion  as  alternatives  to 
tariff  adjustment,  the  bill  invites  dis- 
placement of  employment  and  elimina- 
tion of  domestic  production  of  all  im- 
port-sensitive items. 

The  administration  bill,  as  introduced, 
eliminated  the  escape  clause  procedure 
under  which  the  Tariff  Commission  de- 
termines whether,  as  a  result,  in  part  at 
least,  of  past  tariff  concessions,  im- 
ports are  causing  or  threatening  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industries  or  workers. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rein- 
stated the  basic  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  determine  whether  imports  are  caus- 
ing or  threatening  serious  injury.  But 
the  committee  weakened  the  remedy  In 
several  ways:  It  specified  that  the  Com- 
mission must  find  that  the  increased  im- 
ports causing  the  injury  resulted  solely 
from  a  concession  granted  in  a  trade 
agreement.  Present  law  permits  a  favor- 
able finding  If  the  increased  imports 
result  only  in  part  from  the  concession. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  to  prove  in  any 
particular  case  that  increased  imports 
have  resulted  solely  from  the  conces- 
sion granted  on  the  imported  articles 
in  question. 

Even  more  crippling  is  the  commit- 
tee's action  in  repealing  the  definition  of 
domestic  industry.  Present  law  focuses 
the  Commission's  investigation  on  the 
particular  segment  of  the  industry,  and 
the  particular  part  of  the  operation  of 
the  firms  in  the  Industry,  directly  in- 
volved in  producing  the  articles  In  ques- 
tion. Under  the  language  of  the  bill, 
and  the  committee's  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject In  its  report^House  Report  No. 
1818,  page  23— the  Commission  must 
consider  the  effect  of  Imports  of  a  par- 


ticular article  on  the  overall  operations 
of  the  establishments  In  the  Industry. 

It  is  unlikely  that  imports  of  one  arti- 
cle could  have  the  effect  which  the  bill 
sets  out  as  the  test  for  relief,  of  bringing 
the  multiproduct,  multiestablishment 
firms  of  an  Industry  producing  the  arti- 
cle to  the  condition  where  there  is  idling 
of  productive  faciUties,  inability  to  op- 
erate at  a  profit,  and  imemployment  or 
imderemployment  of  workers  through- 
out the  entire  industry,  viewed  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

The  committee's  report,  by  requiring 
this  combination  of  events,  which  col- 
lectively are  the  hallmark  of  bankruptcy 
and  economic  disaster— far  beyond  seri- 
ous injury— to  be  the  principal  testr— re- 
port, page  38— foreordains  that  findings 
of  Injury  wiH  be  few  and  far  between. 

Finally,  even  if  an  industry  secures  a 
favorable  finding  from  the  Commission 
the  President  may,  under  the  bill  use 
one  or  more  of  the  so-called  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  bill— workers'  dole 
loans  or  tax  relief  to  firms— instead  of 
tariff  adjus.jnent. 

Considering  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ball's  assurances  to  the  European  Com- 
munity—address, Bonn.  Germany.  April 
2,  1962: 

The  proposed  trade  legislation  now  before 
the  U.S.  Congress  embodies  the  principle  that 
trade  adjustments,  rather  than  trade  reetrlc- 
tlons,  should  be  the  preferred  approach  to 
Import  competition. 

It  is  plain  that  the  provision  for  tariff 
adjustment  in  the  bill  is  window  dress- 
ing. There  is  no  intention  by  the  ad- 
ministraUon  that  It  will  ever  be  used. 

So,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  the  es- 
cape clause  is  repealed  by  this  bill.  The 
added  provision  that  any  tariff  increase 
will  last  only  4  years  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary. There  will  not  be  any  tariff  ad- 
justments. 

Now,  why,  you  may  ask,  is  it  that  the 
administration  has  come  before  us  ask- 
ing for  this  bill?  I  will  tell  you.  Here 
is  a  message  by  the  President  on  March 
7.  the  concluding  date  of  the  second 
round  of  the  GATT  Tariff  Conference. 
The  President  presented  reasons  why  he 
went  Tuider  the  peril  point,  because  he 
could  not  negotiate  with  what  we  had  to 
negotiate  with,  and  the  President  said 
we  were  unable  to  confer  concessions  of 
equal  value  to  the  Europeans. 

In  summary  of  the  proceedings  the 
message  said: 

The  United  States,  operating  under  the 
severely  circumscribed  authority  of  the  pres- 
ent Trade  Agreements  Act,  was  unable  to 
offer  concessions  of  equal  value  to  the  Euro- 
peans. This  was  true  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent went  below  the  perU-polnt  rates  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tariff  Commission  on  a 
number  of  Items.  In  spite  of  the  Inability 
of  the  United  States  to  offer  equivalent  con- 
cessions, the  Community  agreed  to  close  the 
negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  concessions 
finally  offered  by  the  United  States. 

Our  tariffs  were  already  so  much  lower 
than  one  other  nation.  In  balance,  we  had 
less  bargaining  room  yet  the  President 
wanted  to  go  still  lower.  The  message 
states: 

The  Tarlit  OommlMloQ'a  perU-poInt  find- 
ings  wer«,   therofore,  carefully  reexamined 
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and  a  niunber  of  additional  items  were  found 
in  which  it  appeared  poesible  to  offer  tariff 
reductions. 

So  we  find  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
findings  provided  for  the  President's 
guidance  were  almost  disregarded  as  fiir- 
ther  cuts  were  made  in  the  tariff  con- 
cessions. 


Now  we  come  to  the  list  of  those  indus- 
tries whose  tariffs  were  cut  below  the 
peril  point,  requiring  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  The  President 
said  in  that  report: 

Accordingly,  after  months  of  negotiation 
and  when  no  other  recourse  was  available  to 
save  the  situation,  I  authorized  our  Geneva 


delegation  to  offer  new  concessions  on  a  num- 
ber of  items  at  rates  below  peril-point 
findings. 

So  there  you  have  it.  cuts  were  made 
in  negotiations  regardless  of  endanger- 
ing U.S.  industry.  The  following  are 
those  industries : 


U.S.  concetsiom  at  tariff  rate»  below  peril-point  levels 


Tariff 
paragraph 


81 

M7 

218(0.— 


318(0- 
802*). 
804.... 

818(a). 


83B. 


SS8. 


887. 
880. 

886. 

872. 


t 


88f7. 


1004(s). 


10040))  (C). 
1000^... 


Mil. 


Description  of  product  and  19S7  schedule  A  No. 


Sodium  nitrite,  8341  000 

China  day  or  kaolin,  .^300  000 

Olassware:  Table  and  kitchen  articles  and  utensils  and  other  household  arti- 
cles, n.e.s.,  blown  or  partly  blown,  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  or  colored, 
etc.: 
Made  of  glass  containing  by  weight  over  24  percent  lead  oxide,  5278  690  (pt). 

Other  articles  decorated  with  metals  flecking  introduced  into  the  glass 
prior  to  solidification,  5278  880  (pt). 

Olass  articles,  blown  or  partly  blown,  or  decorated,  in  any  manner,  or  colored, 

etc.,  n.e.s.:  Colored  glass  tiles  for  mosaics,  5278  780  (pt.). 
Ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  containing  less  than  3  percent  carbon.  6214 100.. 

Steel  bars:  Bars,  whether  solid  or  hollow,  n.e.s.:  Valued  orer  3' icvnts,  not  o\-er 
5  cents  per  pound,  6008  400. 
lat  wire,  and  steel  in  strips  tiUek 
not  over  8  ladMS  wide.  «68  8B8. 
Table,  hoosriiold,  kitetoi,  and  hospital  utensils,  and  hollow  or  flatware, 
n.s.p.f.,  whether  or  not  containing  electrical  heating  elements,  comiiosed 
whoUv  or  in  chief  value  of  brass: 
Carbonated  water  siphons  not  plated  with  platinum,  gold,  or  silver, 

•790  682 ___ 

Other  (than  Illuminating  articles  and  carbonated  watersiphons)[6458  SOOl 
Silver-plated  ware  (except  cutlery  and  jewelry): 

Table,  household,  kitchen,  and  hospital  utensib,  and  hollow  or  flat  ware: 
Other  (except  spoons) : 

Plated  with  silver  or  nickel  silver  or  copper,  6900  340  (pt) 

Plated  with  silver  on  otho' metal,  6000  345  (pt) 


Flat  wire,  and  steel  in  strips  thicker  than  5/100,  not  thicker  than  H  inch,  and 


Plated  with  silver  on  material  other  than  metal,  0900  348  (pt) 

Machines  and  articles  having  as  an  essential  feature  an  iiletiiksl  element: 
Other  articles  and  parts,  nnd  machines  and  itiirts  which  would  be  duUable 
under  paragraph  372  if  of  ii  kind  which  could  be  designed  to  operate  without 
such  electrical  element  or  feature,  except  the  following:  Floor  i»obsher8  and 
parts;  vacuum  cleaners  and  parts;  illuminating  articles;  electric  raxors 
and  dry  shavers  and  parts;  model  railroad  equipment  and  parts:  photofla^ 
units  and  parts;  loudspeakers  and  radio-phonograph  combination  units: 
1967;  7100  980  (pt.). 

1960:  7070  100,  7070  200,  7070  700,  7100  250,  7100  200,  7100  fl«,  7410  000. 
7786  415.  7786  820,  7800  408,  7800  440,  7800  540,  7800  600,  7800  606,  7800  860, 
7801  000,  7802  100,  7802  300,  7802  900.  8060  200.  9050  800. 
Prunhig  and  sheep  shears  and  blades  therefor:  Valued  over  $1.75  per  doten. 

6118  200. 
Rifles,  breech-loading:  Valued  over  $10,  not  over  $2S  each,  9470  130  .  .. 

Shotguns:  Valued  over  $25,  not  over  $60  each,  9470  460 

Valued  over  $50  each 

1967:  9470  480.  

I960:  9470  482.  9470  486. 

Pistols  and  revolvers:  Valued  over  $8  each,  9470  020 

Parts  and  fittings  for  pistote  and  revolvers,  9470  MO I..'""'"" 

Metalworking  machhiery  and  parts: 
Metal  cutting  types: 

Boring  madiines  and  parts,  except  jig  boring,  7400  530 .; 

DrilUng  madiines  and  parts,  7400  540 

Milling  machines  and  parts.  7400  570 

Machines,  n.s.p.f.,  finished  or  unfinished: 

Rxposore  meters .-- 

1967:  7800  990  (pt). 
1960:  9050  000. 

Materials  handling  equipment  and  parts 

,  1967:  7800  980  (pt). 
1960:  7800  690. 
Machines,  n.s.p.f..  finished  or  unfinished:  Machinery  and  parts,  n.e.».,  except 
agriculture. 
1967:  7800  900  (pt). 
I960:  7840  960. 
Bottle  caps  of  metal,  collapsible  tubes,  and  sprinkler  tops,  decorated,  enameled, 

plated,  or  embossed,  6790  000. 
Manufactures  of  brass,  n.s.p.f.,  except  plumbing  goods  and  fixtures,  G45S  900 
(pt). 

Manufoctures  of  bronze,  n.s.p.f.,  6459  900 

Valves  of  bras.s  or  bronn-,  6790  970 11111'""' 

Yarns,  single: 

Of  flax:  Finer  than  60  lea- 

1957:  3270  300. 
1960:  3270  600  (pt). 
Of  flax  and  hemp  or  ramie,  or  both:  Finer  than  60  lea 
1957:  3270  500. 
1960:  3270  600  (pt). 
Threads,  twines,  and  cords:  Hemp  (less  than  H-inch  diameter)  and  ramie 

(less  than  fie-inch  diameter)  3272  500. 
Woven  fabrics  of  jute  for  paddings  or  interlinlngs,  over  30  threads  in  warp  and 
filling  to  the  square  inch,  weighing  from  4^  to  12  ounces,  inclusive,  per 
square  yard,  3248  100. 
Woven  fabrics  for  padding  or  interlining,  of  flax  or  hemp  over  30,  not  over  120 
threads  In  warp  and  filling  to  the  square  Inch,  and  weighing  from  4H  to  12 
ounces,  inclusive,  per  square  vard,  3286  000. 
Plain  woven  tebrics  of  vegetabte  fiber  (except  cotton  and  jute),  weighing  leM 
than  4  otmces  per  square  yard,  3275  000. 


Rate  of  duty 


July  1, 1888 


4)4  cents  per  pound. 
$1.06  per  ton 


50  cents  each,   30   percent 

minimum,      50     percent 

maximum. 
50   cents  each,   30   percent 

minimum,     50     percent 

maximum. 
30  percent 

l0?--i  percent 

8H  percent 

12Ji  percent 


.do. 
-do. 


21  percent. 
do.... 


do...... 

18^  percent. 


iH  cents  each  plus  lOH  per- 
cent. 

$3  each  plus  72M  percent 

82.66  each  plus  13H  percent 
20  percent 


$1.75  each  plus  27Ji  percent. 
52H  percent _ 


16  percent. 

do 

-.-.do 


IIH  percent. 
....do 


.do. 


15  percent. 
19  percent, 
.do. 


22  M  percent. 
15  percent. .- 


.do. 


20  percent... 
12,' ^percent 

—..do 


8H  peresBt-.. 


Offer 


8.6  cents  per  pound. 
$0.67  per  ton 


40  cents  each,   24   percent 

minimum,      40     percent 

maximum. 
40  cents  each,   24   percent 

minimum,      40     percent 

maximum. 
24  percent 


Initial  neitDtiating 
country 


1962 


Tarlft 
l>aragraph 


1014. 


United  Kingdom. 
Do. 


KEC,  Sweden. 
EEC. 


EEC. 


EEC,  Sweden, 
Norway. 
7  percent EEC. 


8lx  percent. 
7  percent... 
10  percent „ EEC. 


.do. 
.do. 


17  percent. 
do 


...-do 

IMi  percent. 


4  cents  each  plus  8  percent. 

$3.40  eaeh  phis  18  percent. . 
$2.04  eaeb  tdus  lO  percent. . 
16  percent 


$1.40  each  plus  22  percent... 
42  percent 


12  percent. 
do 


...do... 
9  percent. 

...do. ... 


.do. 


12  percent. 
15  percent. 
....do 


18  percent - 
12  percent. 


-do. 


16  percent - 
10  percent. 

—.do.... 


8H 


EEC. 
EEC. 


TTnlted  Kingdom. 
EEC,  United 

Kingdom. 
United  Kingdom. 
EEC.  part  tor 

Norway. 


EEC. 

EEC. 
KKO. 
EEC. 


EEC. 
EEC. 


EEC. 
EEC. 
EEC. 

EEC. 


EEC. 
EEC. 

EEC. 

EEC. 

EEC. 
EEC. 

United  KIngriom. 

Do. 

EEC. 
EEC. 

United  Kingdom. 


1016. 
1107. 

1309. 
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t>es(rlptlon  of  product  and  1967  schedule  A  No. 


Household  ardcles  ji.e  ».,  of  vegetablo  fiber  other  Uian  ootton:  Towels,  fln- 
fUltaB°Fki  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  warp  and 

Exceedinn  120  threads  to  the  square  tach,  8352  200 

Exceeding  120.  not  exceeding  130  threads  to  the  square'inch'.""' 

1957:  38^2  600. 
1960:  88*2  660  (pt). 
Exceeding  130  threads  to  the  square  inch 

19.'57:  3M2  700.  '• 

1960:  3M2  dM  (pt). 

"'""I'Tk!!!.'^!-^  w  '  yegeuble  fiber  other  tlian  cotton,  machine  hemmed,  or 
unfinished  if  having  drawn  threads,  3391  600  ««.   "« 

Yams  of  angora  rabbit  hah-,  3573000 


Rate  of  duty 


July  1, 1966 


10  percent... 
12H  percent. 


-do- 


1800 

1604(b)(4). 


lS19(a). 


Household  arWeles    n.e.s     of  vegetable  fiber  other  than  cotton:  N'apkhis 
W52  5flO  °'  ""^'"•^**^-  ^^^   ^°'  exceeding  lao  Uireads  to  Uie  square  hichi 

^';liI?,ui"'.?.H*^"r'*  vw^iS^'^V*!"  ^'  '^  ^^  f^yo"  0'  other  syntheOc 
textile,  and  roving:  Not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  plied:  Spun  sUk  yam 

(sdiappe),  singles  or  more  than  58,800  yards  per  pound 
1987: 8705  li«  (jji).  '      ' 

1060:  8705  090. 
Spun  silk  or  schappe  silk  yarn,  or  yam  of  silk  and  rayon  or  other  syntheUc  tex- 
tile, and  roving:  .Not  bleactied,  dyed,  etc.: 

Silk  noU  yam  (bourette).  3706  200 - 

Otlier ""[ 

1967:  3M  100  (pt).  ^ 

3AK300. 
1960:  3706  390. 
Blcaclied,  colored,  dyed,  or  plied:  Other 

19.V:  3-M,  600  (pt).  

37OB2O0(pt). 
1960:3706  290. 
Hats,  l>onnets.  and  hoods,  in  chief  value  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  textile 

Knit  or  croclwted,  8927  300. 
Hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  straw,  chip  paper  grass 
wilm  leaf,  wUlow,  osier,  rattan,  real  horitehalr,  cuba  bark,  ramieT  or  manila 
hemp: 
Other:  Sewod  (whether  or  not  bleached,  dyed,  colored,  or  stained)- 
Straw: 

Blc|(4(ed  (semifinished)  or  trimmed  (finished): 

Valued  less  than  $16  per  dozen,  3925  400 


v. 


I'alued  $15  or  more  per  doten.  3925  800 

Other,  whether  or  not  blocked  or  trimmed,  3925  900. 


23  percent. 


40  cents  per  pound 

12Hp«x!ent. 
12H  percent 


plus 


27  percent '. 


Offer 


Initial  negotiating 
country 


8  percent.. 
10  percent. 


.do. 


18  percent. 


40  cents  per  pound  plus  10 

percent. 
10  percent 


17  percent '. 


21  percent 

—.do 


25H  percent. 


1527(8)(1). 


1529<a)(25). 


1S8S. 


Dressed  furs:  Owiey  and  rabbit: 

Not  dyed:  M  hole  skins,  0730  liOO 

Tails,  paws,  pieces,  etc.,  0730  005 

Jewelry,  commonly  or  commercially  so  known,  finished  or  unfinished  (includ- 
ing iwrU  tbcneof):  Composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold  or  platinum 
or  of  which  the  metal  part  Is  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  gold  or  platinum, 
wvio  Am). 

L*cc^  lace  fabeics,  and  lace  articles  (except  veils  and  veilings),  made  on  a 
Levers  (including  go-through)  lace  machine,  whether  or  not  embroidered, 
made  full  gage  on  a  machine  of  12  [wint  or  finer;  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of- 
Cotton  and  miide  with  independent  beams,  3168  100 
811k,  ST.V)  4<JI). 


Rayon  or  otJier  synthetic  textile,  3855  lOoI 
Parts  of  fish  reel.%  n.s.p.f.,  9420  470 


25  cents  per  pound  plus  30 
percent. 


$2.35  per  dozen  plus  20  per- 
cent. 
$2  per  dozen  plus  15  percent.. 

$1.80  per  dozen  plus  28  per- 
cent. 


l2Hperoent- 
30  percent 


38  percent. 


88  percent... 

45  percent 

34  percent 


United  Kingdom. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
EEC. 
United  lUngdom. 


—.do 

.-..do 


20  percent. 


25  cents  per  pound  plus  24 
percent. 


$1.88  per  dosen  plus  16  per- 
cent. 

$1.60  per  dozen  plus  12  per- 
cent. 

$1.20  per  do^en  plus  20  per- 
cent. 


10  percent. 

....do 

24  percent. 


28  percent. 


28  percent .~ 

36  percent 

27  percent 


'  The  duty  on  this  cla!»  hasi  been  susr>ended  during  the  3-year  period  beginning  Nov.  7, 1959,  by  Public  Law  86-235,  86th  Cong, 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  1.  On  baaeball  and  Softball  gloves,  ceramic 

This  report,  aupplementtng  my  report  on      mosaic  tile,  and  sheet  glass,  the  Conunisaion 
at  the  1960-62  Tariff  Con-      recommended  to  me  that  existing  duties  be 


EEC. 


EEC. 
EEC. 


EEC. 


EEC. 


EEC. 
EEC. 
EEC. 


EEC. 
EEC. 
EEC. 


EEC. 


BBC. 

EEC. 

EEC.  Sweden. 


reductions  made 

ference  in  excess  of  peril-point  findings,  is 
further  in  compliance  with  section  4(a)'  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Elgtension  Act  of  1951. 
During  the  usual  perU-point  investigation 
of  the  items  included  In  the  public  noUce 
Issued  in  connection  with  the  negotiations, 
the  Tariff  Commission  found  that  the  peril 
point  was  higher  than  the  present  rate  on 
nine  widely  varied  products.  The  Trade 
Agreemente  Extension  Act  of  1958  provides 
that  in  such  instances  the  Tariff  CommU- 
sion  must  institute  an  Immediate  escape- 
clause  investigation  with  respect  to  the  arti- 
cles involved.  Accordingly,  the  Commission 
undertook  the  required  Investigations  with 
the  following  results: 


increased. 

2.  On  tennis  rackets  and  creeping  red 
fescue  seed,  the  Commission  terminated  the 
investigations  without  recommendation. 

3.  On  ultramarine  blue,  rolled  glass, 
plastic  raincoats  and  cellulose  filaments,  the 
Commission  found  that  increases  in  the 
duties  were  not  necessary. 

The  law  provides  that,  if  the  President 
does  not  negotiate  the  increase  of  duty  in- 
dicated by  the  Commission's  peril-point  find- 
ings, he  shall  report  his  reasons  therefor  to 
the  Congress. 

This  is  to  advise  that  no  such  increases  In 
duty  were  negotiated  at  the  1960-^2  confer- 
ence. The  recitation  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's  further   investigation   of   these   nine 


cases,  as  above  given,  suggests  why  the  nego- 
tiation of  higher  rates  was  not  undertaken. 
In  six  of  the  nine  cases  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, upon  a  fuller  study  of  the  facts  than 
had  been  possible  during  its  peril-point  in- 
vestigation, did  not  recommend  an  increase 
in  duty.  In  the  other  three,  I  was  not  satis- 
fled  that  all  of  the  applicable  facts  had 
been  fully  canvassed  in  the  Commission's 
subsequent  investigations;  consideration  of 
the  appropriate  rate  of  duty  was  consequent- 
ly still  pending  as  of  the  time  our  negotia- 
tions at  the  1960-61  conference  were  being 
completed.  I  now  have  supplementary  re- 
ports of  the  Tariff  Commission  before  me. 
My  decision  on  the  three  cases  Is  pending. 

I  append  a  list  defining  mc»-e  precisely  the 
nine  commodities  mentioned  above. 

John  F.  Kennkdt. 

The  White  House,  March  7. 1962. 


List  of  products  on  which  tariff  increases  were  not  negoticUed 


Description 


Vltruniarine  blue,  dry,  in  pulp,  or  ground  hi  or  mixed  with  oil  or  water,  wash  and  aU  other  blues  contahiing  ultramarine 
(t>cn.  .^  I  la.<<s.     M20  115) 

Tiles  unglaze<l,  elated,  omamente<l,  hand  painted,  enameled,  vitrified,  semi  vitrified,  decorated,  encaustic,  ceramic  mosaic 
nint,  spar,  enibo«ed,  gold  decorated,  grooved  or  corrugated,  and  all  other  earthen  Ules  and  tiling  by  whatever  name 
known  (except  pill  tiles  and  tiles  wholly  or  In  part  of  cement): 
Ceramic  mosaic  tiles: 


Present  rate  of  duty 


Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot 
(Sch.  A  Class.    6380  530) 


530) 

Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  square  foot. 
(Sch.  A  Class.    6880  540) 


u 


2%  cents  per  pound. 


4H  oenfs  per  square  foot,  minimum  21 
percent,  maximum  30  percent  ad 
valorem. 

26,'-$  percent  ad  valorem^ 
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219. 


224 

221 
224 

409 

412 


1302. 


763.. 
1902. 

1502. 


M37(b)„. 


Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  fdass,  by  whatever  process  made,  and  for  whatever  purposes  ased: 
(Sch.  A  Class.  6200  400  through  saoO  Si); : 
Measuring  in  square  inches: 

Not  over  150 

Over  150  but  not  over  384 ._ 

Over  384  but  not  over  720. 

Over  730  but  not  over  864 

Over  864  but  not  over  l.ano... 
Over  1,200  but  not  over  2,400.. 
Over  2,400.. 


ProKided,  That  none  of  ttie  foregoing  weighing  under  16  but  not  under  12  ounces  per  square  bwt  shall  be  subject  to 
a  less  rate  of  duty  than. 
Cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  by  whatever  process  made,  when  bont,  frosted,  s;indod,  en.'uneled,  beveled,  etched,  em- 
bosMd,  eneravetl,  Hashed,  stainud,  eoiored  (exeept  glass  not  k^ss  than  H  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  when  obscured  by  oolorlnc 
prior  to  soUdificatlonl,  palntiid,  ornamented,  or  decorated. 

Rolled  gla>«  (not  sheet  tiliss)  fluted  figured,  ribbed,  ur  rough,  or  the  same  containiOK  a  wire  netting  witliin  itself 

(Sch.  A  Class.  5200  400). 
Rolled  plass,  by  whatever  process  made,  when  bent,  frosted,  sanded,  enameled,  hoveled,  etched,  embossed,  engraved, 
flashed,  stained,  colored  (except  glikss  not  less  than  H  of  1  inch  in  thickness,  when  obscured  by  coloring  prior  tu  solidifica- 
tion), painted,  ornamented,  or  decorated.  -y 
Articles  not  specially  provided  for,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured  of  rattan,  bamboo,  oeler,  or  willow: 
Tennis-racket  frames  valued  less  than  $1.75  each. 
(Sch.  A  Class.  422.'i  900  (part)). 
Manufactures  of  wood  or  bark,  or  of  which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided 
for: 
Tennis-racket  frames  valued  each:  * 

Less  than  $1.75 - 

(Sch.  A  Class.  4225  900  (part)). 

$1.75  or  more — 

(Sch.  A  Class.  4225  300). 
Rackets  and  other  equipment,  such  as  is  or<.Unarily  used  in  conjunction  with  balls  primarily  designed  for  use  In  physical 
exerrise,  and  not  six>riany  provided  for: 

Tennis  rackets — 

(S<-h.  A  Class.    9439  500) 
Qraaa  see<ls  and  other  forage  crop  seeds: 

Creeping  red  fescue — - 

(Sch.  A  Class.    2410  120) 
Filaments  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic  textile,  not  exceeding  30  Inches  In  length,  other  than  waste,  whether  known  as  cot 
fiber,  staple  fiber,  or  by  any  other  name: 

Celluloslc  filaments  of  rayon  or  other  sj-nthetic  textile  (except  acetate  filaments) 

(Sch.  A  Class.    3810  050  (part)). 
Equipment,  such  as  Is  ordinarily  used  in  conjimction  with  balls  primarily  designed  for  use  In  pbyakal  eierclse,  and  act 
specially  provided  (or: 

Baseball  and  Softball  gloves,  including  mitts 

(Sch.  A  Class.    7429  970). 
Manufactures  of  India  rubber  or  gutta-percha,  or  of  which  those  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for: 
Raincoat'': 

Wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  unsupported  plastic  film  and  classifiable  by  similitude  to  raincoats  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  india  rubber. 
(Sch.  A  Class.    2098  900  (part).) 


0.7  cent  per  pound. 

Do, 
0.0  cent  per  pound. 

Do. 
1.1  cents  per  pound. 

Do. 
1.4  cents  per  potind. 

17  percent  ad  valorem. 

2M  percent  ad  valorem  additlonaL 


0.625  cent. 

2.<  i  percent  ad  valorem  additional. 

3S  percent  ad  Talorem. 


14  percent  ad  valorem. 
W  percent  ad  valorem. 

ITH  percent  ad  valorem. 
1  cent  per  pound. 


U  percent. ad  valorem. 


Do. 


12}  j  iKTcent  ad  viilop-m. 


Somehow  these  industries  have  not 
yet  felt  the  20-percent  cut  that  Is  below 
the  peril  point.  It  will  not  hit  them 
until  July,  half  of  the  reduction,  and 
the  other  half  in  July  of  next  year. 

So  that  is  what  happened  at  Geneva. 
Here  are  the  volumes  giving  the  details 
of  those  concessions.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Members  know  this.  I  doubt 
whether  very  many  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
ever  read  these  volumes.  But  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  trade  situation  today  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  effect  in  practice 
on  the  industries  concerned. 

Yet  we  are  being  told  we  must  grant 
further  reductions.  The  pattern  is 
clearly  establishea  by  the  March  5-7 
meetings  at  Geneva.  Regardless  of 
harm  to  our  industry  we  will  cut  tariffs. 

This  is  planned  injury,  business  de- 
struction, intentionally  with  planned 
forethought. 

Nor  is  that  all  in  this  travesty  on  com- 
monsense.  We  do  all  this  under  GATT. 
Yet  GATT  has  never  been  approved  by 
Congress. 

Here  is  the  present  law  as  stated  in  the 
act  of  1951,  as  amended  : 

Sac.  10.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  to  determine  or  Indicate 
the  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Executive  Agreement  known  as  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  entire  bill  is  based  on  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  never  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 


We  wrote  it  into  the  law  so  that  the 
world  would  know  we  were  not  behind 
the  general  agreement.  Maybe  we  would 
approve  GATT  if  it  came  before  us.  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  do  not  give 
it  legitimate  parentage. 

Why  have  we  not  received  reciprocal 
concessions,  admitting  the  partial  failure 
of  our  negotiations? 

Look  at  the  separate  views  in  the -re- 
port. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  other  Members  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Common  Market  Is  a  protec- 
tionist bloc.  This  is  by  intention  and  is 
the  prerogative  they  are  exercising,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  exercise,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  clearly  show. 

Look  at  some  of  the  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  and  concerning  the  Common 
Market  itself.  Here  Is  one  called  "The 
Common  Market"  that  outlines  the  safe- 
guard clauses,  page  15,  for  the  members 
of  the  Common  Market : 

Built  Into  the  Common  Market  Treaty  are 
a  number  of  safeguards.  They  are  Intended 
to  avoid  the  endangering  of  the  Community's 
objectives  through  economic  dislocation  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  In  which  economic 
frontiers  are  gradually  being  abolished. 

I.   THE    SArECUARO    CLAUSES 

In  case  of  serious  and  persistent  difficulties 
in  a  particular  sector  or  region,  a  member 
state  can  ask  for  permission  to  take  safe- 
guard measures  which  will  enable  It  to  bring 
the  situation  back  Into  balance  and  to  adapt 
the  sector  to  the  Common  Market's  economy. 
A  very  small  number  of  requests  for  the  ap- 


plication of  the  safeguard  clauses  has  been 
made  In  the  first  3  years  by  the  member  coun- 
tries' governments;  as  a  result  the  Commis- 
sion has — 

Authorized  Italy  to  adopt  safeguard  meas- 
ures for  the  Italian  market  In  several  prod- 
ucts, Including  sulfur,  various  chemicals, 
raw  silk,  lead,  and  zinc.  These  measures 
should  enable  reorganization  to  be  carried 
out  In  several  crucial  sectors  of  the  Italian 
economy,  with  the  help  of  the  European 
Social  Fund  and  the  European  Investment 
Bank; 

Exempted  Italy  from  enlarging  Import 
quotas  for  wine,  owing  to  the  dlfBcuItles 
caused  by  surpluses  which  have  been  oc- 
curring for  several  years  In  the  Italian  wine- 
growing industry  (with  the  exception  of  a 
quota  of  10,500  hectoliters  of  Benelux  and 
German  wines): 

Authorized  Germany  to  levy  a  temporary 
tax  on  bread  coming  from  the  Netherlands 
and  on  fondant  paste  coming  from  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  owing  to  dlfBcuItles 
arising  from  disparities  In  the  conditions  of 
competition. 

2.    MINIMUM    PKICES 

If  the  gradual  abolition  of  customs  duties 
and  quotas  Is  likely  to  lead  to  prices  capable 
of  Imperiling  the  objectives  of  the  common 
agricultural  ix}licy,  each  member  state  may 
adopt,  for  certain  products,  a  system  of 
minimum  prices.  When  prices  fall  below 
these  leveW,  Imports  can  either  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  or  reduced,  or  allowed 
only  at  a  price  not  lower  than  the  minimum 
which  has  been  fixed. 

The  Commission  has  made  proposals  to 
the  Council  for  determining  the  criteria  by 
which  minimum  prices  may  be  fixed.  So  far 
these  prices  have  been  applied   mainly   for 
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fruits  and  vegetables.  Prance  has  also 
adopted  them  for  pig  meat,  lard,  and  poul- 
try, Italy  only  for  butter  and  beef;  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  used 
them  at  all.  | 

These  protections  are  not  offered  by 
us  to  our  own  industry. 

On  page  18,  here  is  another  provision 
for  tariff  protection,  called  waivers: 

Waivers  from  the  common  external  tariff 
can  be  granted  by  the  Commission  when 
Community  output  of  certain  products  Is 
insufficient,  and  when  the  supply  of  one  or 
several  of  the  member  countries  traditionally 
depends  on  imports  from  nonmember  coun- 
tries. In  these  cases,  tariff  quotas  at  reduced 
or  nil  duties  may  be  granted  to  the  country 
concerned.  Of  the  tariff  quotas  requested 
by  member  countries,  roughly  60  have  been 
granted.  i 

Tariff  quotas  involve:  for  the  Community 
a  number  of  risks,  slnoe  they  bring  a  break 
in  the  unity  of  the  common  external  tariff 
and  in  the  achievement  of  the  customs 
union.  This  should  be  considered  as  transi- 
tional   measures,    the   Cbmmlsslon    believes. 

Then  there  are  also  cartel  grace  pe- 
riods granted  as  a  special  system  for 
cartels  which  are  not  permissible  under 
the  Rome  Treaty  of  the  EEC. 

These  protections  are  not  offered  by 
us  to  our  own  industry.  Another  book- 
let, "The  European  Community  1950- 
1960,"  talks  about  their  goal  of  political 
unity.  That  is  fine.  The  United  States 
became  a  political  unity.  If  they  want 
to  do  it,  fine.  As  for  us,  we  are  inter- 
ested In  good  economics,  sound  business. 

Their  possible  political  unity  is  their 
business.  They  may  want  to  cut  tariffs 
internally  as  our  several  States  did  in  the 
U.S.  union.  That  is  their  right.  Ob- 
viously they  are  erecting  a  trade  wall 
around  them.  That  is  our  proper  con- 
cern, to  see  that  their  trade  concessions 
are  truly  reciprocal.  These  booklets  are 
available  if  anybody  wants  to  look  at 
them. 

We  do  not  know,  even,  who  will  be  the 
nations  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. There  are  now  six — Prance. 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

Will  the  EFTA,  the  "outer  seven," 
European  Free  Trade  Association,  join  in, 
too?  These  are  Sweden,  Austria,  Portu- 
gal, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Will  they  join  the 
Common  Market? 

For  the  British  Commonwealth,  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  join  in,  their  tariffs 
will  have  to  be  raised  between  them  for 
admission.    Is  this  freer  trade? 

In  further  explaining  why  the  lack 
of  reciprocity,  we  must  remember  that 
GATT  provides  escape  clauses,  yet  also 
states  that  quotas  are  a  violation.  Yet 
there  are  many  quotas  against  U.S.  goods 
preventing  shipment.  Further,  I  think 
all  of  us  know  the  retaliation  that  has 
already  begun  against  us.  We  have  seen 
signs  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  being 
raised,  not  lowered,  to  better  their  bar- 
gaining position  before  this  bill  becomes 
law.  Our  chairman  was  concerned 
about  poultry  and  made  quite  a  talk  on 
it  and  the  possibility  of  higher  tariffs 
gainst  our  products.  We  know  what 
Belgium  said  to  us  about  the  glass  and 
carpets.  We  know  what  Canada  has 
done.  Canada  has  raised  tariffs  5  to  15 
percent  and  we  have  not  disapproved  yet 
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our  deficit  position  is  the  worst  in  the 
world.  Yet,  we  cannot  raise  tariffs.  We 
will  even  lower  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  other 
dangers  that  are  contained  in  this  bill. 
Under    the    most-favored-nation    con- 
cept,  there   is  a   threefold  cost  to  the 
United  States.     Here  is  what  happens: 
First  of  all,  we  cut  our  tariff,  and  the 
contracting  nationship  into  our  market. 
Then  a  third  party— let  us  say  we  cut  our 
tariff   with  France — Japan  as   a   third 
party  can  come  in  under  it  and  receives 
the  same  tariff  treatment  that  France 
received,    and    ships    into    the    United 
States,  yet  France  will  not  extend   its 
tariffs  to  Japan,  so  we  then  get  a  third 
go-round    of    those    goods   that    Japan 
would  have  liked  to  ship  to  France,  and 
so  they  can  ship  them  to  us.    We  are  an 
export  open  market  for  all  of  the  other 
nations  that  want  to  ship  to  us.  yet  the 
Common  Market  does  not  have  similar 
arrangements  with  the  third-party  na- 
tions like  Japan  and  other  emerging  na- 
tions.   We  do  not.  of  course,  class  Japan 
as  an  emerging  nation.   They  are  well  in- 
dustralized  already,  with  our  help  and 
assistance.     But  if  we  lower  the  tariff, 
then  through  the  favored  nation  clause, 
section  215.  we  will  have  a  flood  of  im- 
ports which  sound  logic  tells  me  there 
will  be.    That  flood  is  surely  to  come  be- 
cause the  import  duties  will  be  lowered  to 
all  comers  as  a  result  of  this  bill.    What 
do  you  think  will  happen  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  what  do  you  think  will 
happen  to  our  gold?    We  have  the  lowest 
gold  reserve  we  have  ever  had.    I  leave 
those  questions  to  be  answered  by  each. 
I  think  you  know  what  will  happen.    A 
rash  of  imports  will  result  in  an  im- 
mediate outflow  of  gold  and  a  further 
imbalance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  this,  actu- 
ally we  all  know  what  is  happening.  Our 
industry  is  going  abroad.  Why?  It  is 
simple.  It  is  obvious.  Why  not  build  a 
plant  in  Europe,  because  if  you  do  you 
have  a  protective  wall  around  you,  the 
Common  Market  external  tariff,  and 
you  can  ship  out  from  behind  that  pro- 
tective wall  into  low-tariff  areas,  like  the 
United  States  mainly.  In  other  words, 
you  may  ship  outside,  but  other  coun- 
tries cannot  ship  in  proportionately.  You 
are  protected  because  the  United  States 
cannot  ship  back  into  that  country 
where  you  are  located.  That  is  why  the 
automobile  people  do  not  fuss.  They  are 
big  companies,  and  they  can  go  in  and 
do  build  plants  overseas.  Small  business 
cannot  do  that.  Again.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  even  controversial,  but  perhaps 
I  am  so  shortsighted  that  I  carmot  see 
some  of  these  things  are  even  debat- 
able. But  I  am  presenting  it  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  Plants  are  built 
abroad  because  industry  at  home  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  industry,  because 
of  trade  restrictions  against  us,  coupled 
with  our  low  import  tariffs. 

As  for  wage  scales,  I  can  refer  you  to 
page  2277  of  the  hearings,  as  well  as 
pages  713,  737,  and  2481.  These  are 
ch£U"ts  given  of  the  comparative  wages 
among  the  different  coimtries — between 
our  coimtry  and  other  countries.  These 
charts  will  tell  you  why  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  them.  Our  industry  is  in  a 
difficult  position  to  compete  with  the 


foreign  nations  when  the  differential  is 
so  great,  against  those  who  have  low 
wage  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems, such  as  subsidies  and  tax  conces- 
sions of  foreign  coimtries  for  their  own 
industries.  They  let  industry  depreciate 
their  equipment,  but  we  do  not  give  our 
industry  a  comparable  tax  break  here. 
The  foreign  nations  do.  and  our  indus- 
tries have  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
nations  who  have  such  things  as  faster 
writeoffs.  This  is  but  one  phase  of  our 
tax  law  that  burdens  U.S.  industry  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  taking  a 
look  at  our  entire  fiscal  and  economic 
policy.  We  need  to  have  a  stabilized 
currency,  and  not  built-in  inflation  or 
deficit  financing  such  as  given  as  the  ad- 
vise of  Mr.  Heller,  whose  policies  West 
Germany  turned  down  and  prospered. 

They  turned  down  his  proposals,  and 
they  have  contradicted  everything  he 
recommended,  and  have  boomed.  Now 
Mr.  Heller  is  succeeding  in  getting  our 
President  to  adopt  his  outmoded  views. 
The  committee's  separate  views,  page  89, 
outline  the  urgent  need,  first,  before  a 
grandiose  trade  bill,  of  the  priority  of 
fiscal  and  economic  reform  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  bill,  and 
all  the  other  big  spending  programs,  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  tax  burden  our  in- 
dustries bear  that  are  heavier  than  those 
taxes  which  the  foreign  competitors  have 
to  pay.  As  a  result  our  industry  is  not 
in  a  competitive  position.  We  should 
be  doubly  careful  now  in  cutting  our 
tariffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  doing  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  We  used  to  import  the  raw 
material  and  make  the  finished  goods 
and  then  ship  them  out.  Now  we  ship 
out,  for  example,  the  hides  and  the  raw 
leather  and  these  other  foreign  compet- 
ing countries  ship  the  finished  goods 
back,  the  shoes  and  handbags,  and  we 
cannot  compete.  They  are  beating  us  at 
our  own  game — not  because  of  our  lack  of 
industrialization,  but  because  of  our  tax 
and  trade  laws.  Our  Government  is  im- 
^posing  burdens  on  our  industry.  We, 
'the  Congress,  are  permitting,  even  abet- 
ting this.  After  all  of  the  years  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  we  still  have  not  learned. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  This  is  the  thing 
that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  shall  obtain  permission  when 
we  are  back  in  the  House  to  insert  a  list 
showing  what  has  happened  to  material 
shipped  out,  from  the  crude  product  to 
the  finished  manufactured  goods,  show- 
ing how  we  are  importing  the  high-level 
content  goods,  and  exporting  low-level 
content  goods,  to  our  detriment  in  jobs 
and  profit. 

We  do  know  from  the  record  of  the 
past  11  years,  when  U.S.  duties  were  re- 
duced on  a  massive  scale  in  three  major 
multilateral  tariff  negotiations  under 
GATT— Torquay.  1951;  Geneva,  on  the 
accession  of  Japan  to  GATT,  1954-55; 
Geneva.  1956 — that  imder  the  conces- 
sions exchanged  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  U.S.  imports  of 
manufactures  have  increased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  U.S.  exports. 
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Our  increases  In  Imports  have  been  in 
goods  of  high  labor  content.   Conversely, 


our  export  Increases  have  been  In  goods 
requiring  less  manufacturing  labor. 


[Vatne,  In  millioiu  of  doQanJ 


1.  Oiielr  msterialr 

U.8.  exports ^ 

r.8.  imports ,.-..„.r 

2.  Crnde  foodstuffs: 

U.S.  exports. „ 

U.S.  Imports 

3.  Si'iniinanatactiirM: 

I'.S.  export^ .- 

I'.S.  lmi)ort!< 

4.  Manafaclurod  (oodrtnfti: 

U.S.  exi»rt.s 

T'.P.  Inip<irts 

5.  Finished  iniutii(acttirM: 

U.8.  eqtorts .. 

T'.S.  Imports ^ 

«.  smbtotal,  3,  4.  ft: 

U.S.  ciport»  -.....,., 

U.S.  Import!*       . 
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ftniim*:  flliitlMlfttI  Muitrnct  ftf  Ihf  UnllMl  Htntos,  IMI,  tul>b<  1310;  U,a,  DiiiitfliiMUi  •(  U«iiu)m>rM<,  Wllf  tU  II, 
ImIiW  a. 


WhA(  U  the  tltnlflOAnoe  of  thew  f nota? 
Our  export  »dv(mt«te  la  in  Artiojlea  wttl) 
fnr  leea  Job-ereatlna  potcnttnl  thnn  the 
Job*dUpl«clni  poienUAl  of  our  ItnporU. 

rvirther  i^ducttona  or  rUmiOAtion  el 
dullp*  wUl  AccrlPMitf*  this  iinfftN'orftbV 
import  tifnd  Conm^qvirntLv.  iht*  po\stM 
to  itjduct  duti(Ni  50  prvrr,  f  oi\  fvtrythlnt 
ik'ould  cauR«  harm  to  ihr  economy. 

AKUTHKN    PHOIILKM    tS  THAT   or    PHKI!   CONtHOt 

Barller.  th«  adminlsU-ation  frankly 
slated  its  intention  to  use  the  tariff  i-e- 
ducing  or  eliminating  authority  of  the 
bill  to  place  pressure  on  domestic  price 
levels  to  bring  about  lower  prices.  The 
significance  of  these  declared  intentions 
should  not  be  underestimated.  In  an 
address  in  New  York  City  on  October  12, 
1960,  President  Kennedy  frankly  ac- 
knowledged : 

Frequently  imports  may  be  only  a  rela- 
tively smaU  percentage  of  our  domestic  mai  - 
ket,  2  or  3  percent,  but  It  breaks  the  price  for 
the  other  97  percent. 

It  is  plain  that  the  administration  m- 
tends  to  use  the  considerable  authority 
requested  in  H.R.  9900  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  price  control  by  increasing  im- 
ports in  broad  product  categories,  as  an 
experiment  m  price  control  both  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets. 

As  for  conflicts  with  other  existing 
law,  this  bill  violates  the  language  of  the 
Small  Busmess  Act. 

Also  we  are  in  conflict  with  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  and  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Further,  in  this  bill  we  aie  doing 
nothing  alx>ut  labor's  monopolistic  po- 
sition. Labor  continues  to  ask  for 
increased  wages  to  soak  up  any  produc- 
tivity increase.  As  a  result,  business  can- 
not cut  prices.  How  can  our  industry 
lower  prices  to  meet  the  competition 
from  abroad  when  labor  has  this  mo- 
nopohstic  position  that  it  enjoys  today 
to  keep  prices  from  reducing?  Industry 
is  not  competitive  when  labor  demands 
for  productivity  increases  in  wages  are 
constantly  met. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  about  trans- 
shipping from  or  to  Communist  coun- 
tiies.  and  I  hope  Members  will  listen  to 


me  oarehiUy.  I  U.*.trned  to  a  nenilt^mAn 
in  th«  wvU  or  thiN  Houmo  whu  ialkod 
About  t^t  btiMAta  of  thiM  bUl  beenuM  he 
Maid  \\  %\x\kvk  out  YxiMoalavm,  M»Ad, 
and  ot4\rr  Comm\uu»>t  nnUoivi  from  iht 
moiit>rAVoiiK(>nAtioi\  tre«UMAi.  That  i« 
Uur.  I  do  not  take  Uiai  aw«y  from  the 
arirumt^nt  The  iMtatni  biU  doet  ihat. 
But  It  dov«  not  HO  to  the  heart  of  t^ade 
With  communism  which  Ik  thr  tri\nA> 
shipping  throuah  a  third  nation. 

If  you  win  look  at  page  2786  of  the 
hearings  }*ou  will  see  not  only  the  docu- 
mentation in  facts  and  figures,  but  pic- 
tures of  ads  in  Macy  s  department  store 
where  typewriters  were  t>eing  sold  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  These  typewriters 
were  made  in  Czechoslovakia,  shipped  to 
Canada,  covers  put  on  them  and  then 
stamped  *  Made  in  Canada"  and  trans- 
shipped into  the  United  States  as  a 
Canadian  product.  Meanwhile,  our  \53. 
manufacturers  are  in  trouble.  This  bill 
does  not  solve  transshipping.  Remem- 
ber, the  Communist  nations  pocket  lots 
of  U.S.  money,  take  our  market,  and  then 
have  our  money  to  buy  other  goods  to 
strengthen  themselves,  even  to  weapons. 

I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  case  m  which  there  was  a  deal 
l)etween  Italy  and  Russia  on  oil  for  Italy 
for  pipes  and  valves  for  Russia  which 
were  obtained  from  the  United  States 
and  then  sent  to  Russia.  This  is  the 
Mattel  case.  This  bill,  as  I  say,  does  not 
take  care  of  transshipping. 

So,  if  somebody  says  that  you  cannot 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit,  to  ex- 
tend the  present  law,  because  the  trade 
bill  before  us  will  eliminate  the  Commu- 
nists under  the  moet-favored-nation 
clause,  remember  that  argument,  that 
it  does  not  take  care  of  transshipping. 
So  you  do  not  begin  to  do  the  job  by 
voting  for  this  bill. 

Under  this  bill,  what  has  happened  to 
oil?  There  are  increased  Imports  flow- 
ing into  this  coimtry.  See  page  1785  ot 
the  hearings.  And  remember  that  oil  is 
the  only  product  that  has  been  called 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  for  se- 
curity purchases.  Section  232  gives  little 
assuiance  of  good  administration  of  oil 


import  control  being  the  same  language 
which  has  permitted  the  endangering  of 
our  oil  Industry. 

As  to  adjustment  interest,  this  substi- 
tutes privileges  for  rights,  when  you  get 
around  to  making  allowances  for  Fed- 
eral aid  of  this  type.  This  bill  gives 
carte  blanche  power  to  and  puts  the 
Government  in  business.  I  should  like 
to  read  from  the  bill  at  this  point  to  show 
you  what  now  in  the  United  States  of 
America  one  man  may  do — the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  He  may,  if  he  chooses, 
"require  security  for  any  such  guaran- 
tee, agreement,  or  loan,  and  enforce, 
waive,  or  subordinate  such  security." 

Now  if  the  company  making  the  loan 
does  not  come  through,  according  to  the 
way  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  wants, 
he  may— and  I  will  read  the  bill : 

AMign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale. 
or  otherwiM  diapuM  uf,  upon  sucl)  t«rina  and 
conditloiu  aud  (or  euch  oun«ldciri«Uon  m  he 
•hall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  uny  evidence 
of  debt,  pon tract,  cialan.  personal  protierty. 
or  aeeurUy  aMUgnod  to  ur  heid  by  hiui  \\\ 
ooniteetion  wlUi  •ueh  luarant***.  egree* 
m««i\ts,  or  Uwn*.  and  oullevt,  rumiur^tnUM,  aiuI 
uUtniiv  delliM»ncy  ]ud|iuvni»  with  rt«|>ec(  lo 
mU  nMl|Mtl«mK  aMtgntd  \\\  i^r  hfid  t>v  him 
U\  mniieetltto  with  nMrli  |u<«rH)\i(«e«.  •«tr»e< 
menu,  t»r  I«»mimi  viitui  s\»«>h  iiiue  as  s\ifh 
oMiR«Unt\s  nvAjf  b4>  r«r»rr««i  tv»  tht  Aitorae» 
Oeiieral  tor  oviit  or  cniiMtion! 

tSl  r«aovMle.  impru«^,  tiMdarnlM,  eem* 
pl»ie,  iiuura,  retii.  Mil,  w  oiherwu*  dtMl 
with,  upon  such  terms  and  rundtttohs  and 
for  tuch  cotistderatlon  as  he  shnll  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  pen«onnl  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  or  otherwise  ncqnired  by 
him  In  connection  with  such  guaranteta. 
agreements,  or  loans. 

And  so  it  goes.    Read  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  all 
this  power.  Now,  what  do  you  think  is 
going  to  happen  to  small  business  that 
does  not  have  the  high-powered  attor- 
neys and  the  ability  to  escape  this  kind  of 
law,  by  legally  dodging  it  in  some  way 
by  getting  around  It,  by  making  various 
products  as  large  industry  can  do,  in- 
stead of  one  product?  Well,  small  busi- 
ness will  l)e  squeezed  out  by  this  bill  im- 
der  that  kind  of  language.  And  the 
Government  is  in  business  in  a  big  way. 

This  bill  has  In  it  the  same  thing  that 
the  tax  bill  had  in  it  and  the  same  thing 
that  all  administration  requests  seem  to 
contain  now,  the  carrot  and  the  stick ;  the 
overt  threat,  do  what  the  Government 
says,  we  know  what  is  best  for  you.  or 
take  the  consequences. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  page  28  of  the 
bill  to  show  how  the  bill  attempts  to  sub- 
sidize inefficiency.  Under  this  bill,  you 
cannot  get  aid  until  you  are  bankrupt. 
I  ask  you  to  look  at  page  28. 

Perhaps  I  should  read  the  language 
at  this  point.     It  sai's: 

In  making  Its  determination  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Tarifl  Conuniaston  shall  take 
into  account  all  economic  factors  which  it 
considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  the  firm,  inability  of  the 
firm  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  In  the  firm. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  gen- 
tlemen as  businessmen  have  failed  to 
operate  at  a  proflt  for  long  and  stayed 
in  business,  but  small  business  cannot 
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do  it  So  It  mtKl!  already  be  bankrupt 
before  it  gets  aid. 

As  for  the  assistance,  after  a  particu- 
lar mdustry  or  f^rm  has  gone  under,  the 
workers  can  get  52  weeks  of  aid.  Then 
26  weeks  of  retraining  and  13  weeks  if 

over  60  years  of  aee — as  part  of  the  78 

receiving  pay  nt  an  amount  equal  to 
65  percent  of  his  average  weekly  wape 
or  to  65  percent  of  the  average  weekly 
manufacturing  wage,  whichever  is  less. 

I  am  referrin?  to  this  now  because 
nobody  has  explained  the  biU  yet  on  the 
floor. 
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That  means  about  $59  to  $60  a  week, 
and,  in  addition,  $5  per  dian,  10  cents 
a  mile  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  location  where  they  are  being  re- 
trained, no  matter  where  it  is.  and  a  re- 
location allowanoe  two  and  a  half  times 
the  average  manufacturing  wage,  which 
will  be  about  $230.  That  is  quite  a  total. 
Yet  this  applies  only  to  heads  of  fami- 
hes,  not  the  single  men  and  those  who 
can  pick  up,  move,  and  retrain  more 
quickly,  just  the  heads  of  families.  Does 
that  makes  sense  ?  Those  who  have  de^ 
roots,  home,  and  family  are  less  likely 


to    be    willing    to    retrain    and    move. 
Again,  it  is  discriminatory. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  m  this  bill  we  have  a 
conflict  in  adjustment  assistance  be- 
tween area  redevelopment,  manpower  re- 
training, and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. So  I  simply  make  tiiis  statement, 
which  can  hardly  be  contested,  not  in 
logic.  This  will  mean  Federal  standards 
for  imemplojment  compensation.  I  do 
not  think  it  oould  be  presented  in  any 
other  way.  IXiphcate  systems  like 
these— Federal  and  one  of  them  State, 
cannot  exist  side  by  side. 


Bnidrt  %inemploy7nml  competiMtion  there  are  tkac  other  Itmm 


Aet 


I.  Area  ReJeteknafW  aet 


± 


II.  MHi|Mi««r  TrsUiInf  M.,., 


IVL  T«a4r  ltk|WM4i«  Ml 


EUffbMty 


AnMHnit 


I^QrsckHi 


or  unilrroiniil(i\<>(J   workers, 
will**  li 


Nrtdlnc  In  r«Hlwrlopiw«u  mtw  vfil<<(i  has  sn  e^ 
jmcU  ct-oiMmii,-  .l.v.lopnKt,!  m«nun.  vho  si« 

*  ■••'•••"Iwt  »^ll.^^lrll(r  f»vTii^»it»    >\(irk<Tii  «»mi  sr* 
UUnt  siii^ovtMl  Uxinutt  (w«,  IJ  «)). 


i!"«M«««i  «<>rk(T»  In  fwin  htiuiltt^  >>|ih  ^m  thsn 


•1,'M stwuNl ml  tui«Mte)  T'itiiTnnsl 

«lllMkUl     llnlli 


Vtw  l>a>i  )wt| 


IhilMtiii 


8i 


A.  T»ali«l|«»  Vw  »|M«htir  ihOiilai  |»»t^t*m. 

••  •'»'^'  t^>H<l^»t«»»t»«>ti(  nll««aHer«: 

")  Wnrkrr  A.lnni'W  sOlKlad  ^  lNumr(«  «Ih)  Is 
UhpttHii,.)^  nntAllyerinrtdillr).  whnlm.hsrt 
»  y^  «« mmif/nimtn  m  im  wok«  imme. 
.-  ..""^'y  rwssilt  aiMraUm.  »n<t 
(9  »  ww*s  of  rmbtejrmrtit  fin  52  »t»V5  tnimr- 
distHy  nrMT<Ilnr  •••iwrRtliw)   In  (»<l\Trii'l3r 
aliiThd  ftrtii  or  arms  (■>r.  fcCi).  and 
(i)  whrther  or  not  workrr  Is  Uklne  tnUiiluj:.  so 
kny  as  he  has  not  n-fusrU  truiiiliiK  (»w».  822 
aa<l  227) 
(B)  svaflahlp  and  not  dimiiiaUfled  uiulcr  State  lav 
<M«.  825). 


.\v«<raff  w«<ri)y  ui)«>ni|«tnrii)«ftl  in«unuifr 


l«)m«wi 


lu  iUlc  (I 


ITiaii. 


Id  wrt%s  (SR^, 


y  w*»>4b  »»M«m»»4a\  «u«<mi  imiM««*iw 


Ir  re«wi\<*  wMl)  MaiwK  MTaMHa' 
|4«aMM«l  UMIIMM4V  WW\i\*  tUir«u««a. 
m.\  (!»,«•  H  vtmm  weekly  hhtm^ 
|tinMt«rw«  iM«)mi«HiM>  laeMWM  l»  fe«» 


MHwwil  i»f *«tk)>r'i>  nXTrajB-  xnrrklv  *im 

«t  M  t»>tT«>1ll  i>f  HVIfimv  tKwIll):  UMHIH- 

iMrttirInt  wegi..  wkMwm  to  Ims  (sse. 

ai(it». 


'il«1^k*i!^  "•^  UD**r  Wmust  mvr*  «»«.lttW.n.  (\)  and  (J)  only  (»<•.  ara(r1i 
.nl.J^JJ^  *  I  uixium  ii;  t4M*l  pajTUiJr  to  youth,  tuoited  to  fi  peresnt  of  MtiinatM 
total  training  allowances  law.  303(c}).  i~"*«      «  i»iui.«iru 


WimklHWvlMliU, 


a  «wVii  p»»i»  rt^  un  In  jtt  Rj.ti. 

thMel  «¥etn>  H  nwvwarr  tn 
•Silrt  warkH^  In  (Mitiiii'lr  ai*' 
j>rT>VT<<l  tmliilnp  or  Vi)  up  In  13 
•ddltlonal  «tx<ks  to  s  w-nrkre 
whelMHrearlied  hlsMtli  Mrili- 
da.v  on  or  ivIoK  dale  o/ jn'tiura- 
tlon  (sec  tH). 


rn-parcd  by  U.P.  I>psrtmeRt  of  I.alior,  May  «,  IM2. 


As  to  amendments,  thi«  bin  does  not 
give  us  a  chance  to  amend.     I  have  here 
tissue  paper  copies  of  all  amendments 
asked  of  us  by  witnesses.    We  had  only 
a  few  amendmenu.     They  were  voted  up 
or  down  almost  cntire'ly  on  a  party  line 
vote   and   frequently   by   proxy.    Many 
times  only  the  chairman  aixl  one  or  two 
members  on  that  aide  were  present.     I 
do  not  want  to  be  unduly  critical  or  par- 
tisan, but  if  the  chairman  is  there  and 
he  has  proxies  from  some  other  mem- 
bers, how  do  those  men  know  what  they 
are  voting  for?     And  there  were  only  10 
Republicans  to  15  Democrats.     But  here 
are  the  amendments  for  you  to  see.    The 
Teamsters  have  some  excellent  amend- 
ments, particularly  on  strengthening  the 
peril  point  and  the  escape  clause  provi- 
sions and  others,  but  we  could  not  take 
time  to  get  into  those,  or  at  least  we  were 
voted  down.    But  this  should  not  be  a 
political     issue.    Yet,     our    efforts    to 
amend   the   bin   were   summarily  pre- 
vented. 

Related  to  tire  minority  views,  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  continue  the  present 
law  for  1  year  for  these  reasons.  Let 
us  see  what  the  20-percent  cut  does  to  us 

l!i  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^-    Let  us  restore  the 
bargaining  power  that  is  imder  the  pres- 


ent law,  through  use  of  peril  point,  escape 
clatise,  and  retaliation  against  quantita- 
tive restrictions.  Let  us  demand  now  the 
show  of  reciprocity  we  keep  saying  we 
believe  in  but  do  not  get  from  others. 

Do  you  realize  that  many  of  these  other 
nations  have  said  that  they  have  a  dollar 
shortage  and  refuse  to  cut  their  tariffs, 
after  going  through  the  paperwork  with 
us  and  saying  that  they  would  cut  their 
tariffs?  They  say  they  have  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  balance-of -payments  problem 
we  do.  Look  on  page  3  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  report. 

Then  I  think  we  ought  to  check  and 
get  awfully  hard-nosed  about  the  quan- 
titative restrictions  and  say  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  "All  right,  Uncle  Sugar  has 
been  good  up  to  now,  but  from  now  on 
we  want  reciprocity,  and  you  start  first, 
because  we  are  the  lowest  tariff  Nation 
in  the  world.  If  that  does  not  work,  we 
will  demand  an  enforcement  of  GATT. 
preventing  quota  and  other  restrictions." 
Of  course,  we  ought  to  examine  GATT. 
and  give  it  legitimate  parentage  by  con- 
gressional approval  or  discover  and  ex- 
pose its  shortcomings.  Congress  has  not 
OK'd  It  yeL  Secondly,  if  GATT  is  not 
enforced,  let  us  raise  the  tariffs.    If  that 


will  not  do,  let  us  impose  quotas.  But 
let  us  do  something  to  protect  our  m- 
dustry  since  our  sweet  spirit  of  reason- 
ableness has  not  resulted  in  reciprocal 
concessions. 

Let  us  look  some  more  at  the  Common 
Market.  No  one  knows  what  nations 
will  be  involved.  Will  there  be  just  the 
inner  six.  or  win  the  outer  seven  coun- 
tries be  included?  Win  Britain  come 
hi?  Britain  win  have  to  raise  its  tariffs 
to  come  into  the  Common  Market.  Is 
that  freer  trade?  This  biU  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 

I  think  we  wiU  have  to  look  into  the 
most  favored  nations  clause.  More  than 
this,  we  ought  to  make  a  study  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
other  committees  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  deficit  position,  the  spending 
we  are  doing,  the  unstabilizing  of  our 
market,  and  come  back  in  a  year  with  a 
bin  that  stands  up  in  a  world  tiiat  is  try- 
ing to  make  fools  of  us,  because  they  are 
trading  us  out  of  our  business  and  our 
profits  aU  the  time,  and  then  retaliating 
against  us  when  we  ask  reciprocity.  It 
is  like  the  philosophy  behind  foreign  aid. 
I  am  of^josed  because  I  am  for  the  last- 
ing and  sensible  values  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.   To  me  that  is  constructive. 
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Specifically,  I  recommend  that  we  es- 
tablish a  congressional  commission,  ade- 
quately staffed  on  nominations  by  the 
majority  and  the  minority  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  make  a 
comprehensive  study  of  all  the  factors 
relating  to  our  foreign  trade  position,  in- 
cluding: first,  the  development  of  the 
EEC;  second,  our  balance-of -payments 
situation;  third,  the  state  of  foreign  re- 
serves of  dollars,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  reserves  could  be  urged  to  return 
in  the  form  of  payments  for  exports: 
fourth,  discrimination  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports; fifth,  the  use  by  the  President  of 
statutory  and  trade  agreement  remedies 
to  counteract  discrimination:  sixth,  the 
effect  of  discriminations  against  exports 
of  third  countries  on  the  volume  of  im- 
ports into  the  United  States;  seventh, 
the  practicability  of  further  tariff  con- 
cessions under  most-favored -nation  rules 
considering  the  situation  of  low  cost 
countries  vis-a-vis  EEC  concessions; 
eighth,  the  extent  to  which  restrictions 
imposed  by  EEC  countries  against  low- 
cost  countries  forces  excessive  volumes 
of  imports  from  the  latter  into  the 
United  States;  ninth;  an  analysis  of  in- 
flationary influences  created  by  Govern- 
ment policies  affecting  the  cost  position 
of  U.S.  industries  vis-a-vis  their  prin- 
cipal foreign  competition:  and  tenth, 
ao.  analysis  of  foreign  and  domestic  costs 
and  prices  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  U.S.  tariffs  to  make 
fair  competition  in  the  U.S.  market  p)os- 
sible. 

So  let  us  extend  present  law  1  year 
and  get  to  the  heart  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us.    H.R.  11970  does  not  do  this. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  adop- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
proposal  in  HJl.  11970  could  resiilt  in 
one-man  dictation  and  control  over  our 
vital  trade  policies. 

Congress  has  the  duty,  responsibility, 
and  obligation  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try to  write  adequate  safeguards  into  any 
legislation  to  prevent  undue  and  unjust 
circumvention  of  any  authorizations  by 
any  branch  of  the  Government. 

This  is  another  attempt  by  this  admin- 
istration to  grab  more  power  and  cen- 
tral Government  control  in  Washington. 

Unlimited  tariff  cutting  powers,  cou- 
pled with  a  continuance  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  cheap  import  policies 
will  increase  unemployment  and  greater 
economic  distress  in  the  Nation's  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  producing 
States. 

Never  in  my  life,  and  especially  my 
more  than  23  years  in  Congress  have  I 
seen  any  administration  on  a  local,  State, 
or  national  level  recommend  legislation 
which  the  bill  itself  admits  will  create 
unemployment. 

If  the  President  is  given  unlimited  tar- 
iff and  trade  powers,  and  we  join  the 
European  Common  Market  as  he  advo- 
ates.   there   Is   hardly   any   segment  of 


American  industry  and  business  which 
would  not  be  hard  hit  by  such  disastrous 
and  ruinous  trade  policies. 

It  would  weaken  Instead  of  strengthen 
our  flght  against  conununlsm.  We  will 
be  Inviting  the  economic  disaster  with 
which  Khrushchev  has  said  he  would 
"some  day  bui-y  us." 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica in  testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  adminis- 
trations  trade  expansion  proF>osals  have 
asked  Congress  to  put  a  permanent  and 
rigid  quota  on  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Kennedy,  In- 
ternational president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  told  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  residual  oil  im- 
ports have  brought  uncertainty,  unem- 
ployment, underemployment,  and  actual 
physical  need  in  the  coal  Industry. 

Imports  of  oil  are  now  equivalent  to 
39  million  tons  of  coal,  and  the  figure  it 
is  said  will  increase  to  44  million  tons 
in  the  next  year.  This  means  a  loss  of 
3  million  man -days  of  work  to  the  coal 
miners,  and  a  loss  In  wages  of  almost 
$73  million. 

The  mine  workers'  president  in  a  very 
able  and  authoritative  manner  further 
Informed  the  committee  that  the  oil  Im- 
ports are  inflicting  damage  to  the  coal 
industry  and  sending  America  along  the 
road  to  utter  dependence  on  foreigners 
for  a  source  of  energy. 

The  mine  union  chief  also  told  the 
committee  that  men  who  ask  nothing 
but  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
have  been  thrown  out  of  jobs  without 
any  hope  of  reemployment  because  of 
residual  oil  imports. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  American 
coal  can  compete  with  foreign  coal  but 
is  shut  out  of  many  countries  who  re- 
fuse to  permit  their  own  industrial  life 
to  be  destroyed  by  imports  from  another 
nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  have 
been  fighting  to  stop  the  unrestricted 
flow  of  this  residual  oil  into  our  country 
because  it  Is  contlmiing  to  ruin  one  of 
the  Nation's  basic  mdustries — coal. 

However,  as  I  hav©  pointed  out  before, 
if  the  Congress  surrenders  its  constitu- 
tional rights  and  obligations  to  any  one 
Individual  and  we  join  the  European 
Common  Market  there  is  not  a  segment 
of  American  industry  and  business  which 
will  not  be  hurt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  only  Inter- 
ested in  trying  to  save  our  coal  indus- 
try, but  are  vitally  Interested  In  every 
segment  of  our  country  to  protect  our 
own  Industries  and  business  enterprises 
and  thus  avoid  further  unemployment 
being  created  by  cheap  foreign  imports. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  protests 
against  this  bill  from  Berks,  Schuylkill, 
and  Northumberland  Counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  well  as  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  not  one  single  request 
In  support  of  the  legislation.  These  pro- 
tests come  from  a  diversity  of  firms  and 
workers,  and  to  mention  just  a  few  in- 
clude coal,  steel,  aluminum,  textiles, 
lumber,  candy,  plastics,  and  canners. 
They  all  will  be  hurt  if  this  legislation 
passes,  and  the  unemployment  rolls  will 
increase. 


It  Is  an  incredible  and  astounding  fact 
that  right  In  Washington,  at  the  Penta- 
gon Building,  when  our  Govenunent  asks 
for  bids  on  aluminum  sheet  and  plate, 
for  example,  for  direct  use  by  our  mili- 
tary forces,  95  percent  of  the  orders  bid 
on  by  foreign  aluminum  sources  go  to 
the  foreign  suppliers. 

The  foreign  aluminum  peddlers  simply 
cut  the  throats  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers when  it  comes  to  price.  Our 
aluminum  Industry  Is  helpless  and  un- 
protected against  this  steady  onslaught 
of  metal  produced  by  low-paid  oversea 
labor.  And,  the  foreign  countries  thus 
invading  our  markets  buy  httle  or  none 
of  the  metal  produced  by  the  aluminiun 
Industry  In  the  United  States.  They 
will  not  let  us  in.  Worse,  they  keep  rais- 
ing the  barriers  higher  and  higher. 

Yet  the  administration  trade  bill  pro- 
poses that  we  lower  our  barriers  even 
further  to  these  foreign  invaders,  and 
asks  for  the  power  even  to  eliminate  them 
altogether. 

Title  m  of  this  bill  sets  up  special 
Federal  unemployment  benefits  for  un- 
employed workers,  retraining  of  such 
workers,  and  assistance  to  firms  certified 
as  damaged  by  Increased  Imports. 

As  I  have  already  stated  this  bill  itself 
admits  that  if  adopted  into  law  unem- 
ployment will  increase.  It  could  result 
in  a  complete  economic  catastrophe. 

According  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  workers  un- 
employed because  of  Increased  Imports 
would  receive  65  percent  of  their  weekly 
earnings  up  to  65  percent  of  the  average 
national  Industrial  wage.  Maximum 
benefits  would  be  around  $61  a  week. 
Benefits  would  continue  for  52  weeks  and 
can  be  extended  another  26  weeks  if  the 
person  is  undergoing  retraining  or  is  over 
60  years  of  age. 

In  contrast,  a  domestic  worker  who 
becomes  unemployed  because  his  em- 
ployer might  be  a  supplier  to  a  firm 
closed  down  by  foreign  imports,  is  limit- 
ed to  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. If  he  Is  located  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  maximum  allowable  is  $40  a  week  for 
30  weeks. 

If  both  types  of  unemployed  workers 
were  to  take  retraining,  the  difference  Is 
even  more  pronounced. 

The  Individual  taking  the  training  un- 
der the  foreign  trade  bill  would  re- 
ceive $61  a  week  for  as  long  as  1  !>^  years. 
The  other  worker  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  passed 
by  the  Congress  earlier  this  year  would 
only  be  entitled  to  benefits  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  last  quarterly  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefit  payment. 
Under  current  conditions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  would  amount  to  about  $32 
a  week  for  52  weeks. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  would  give 
preferential  treatment  to  workers  who 
the  bill  admits  would  become  unemployed 
because  of  foreign  Imports.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly a  grave  Injustice  to  other  unem- 
ployed domestic  workers  who  are  also 
Idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This 
is  highly  discriminatory  legislation 
which  would  be  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

For  many  months  the  Kermedy  ad- 
ministration has  been  making  much  ado 
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that  EnRlazvd  win  )oin  the  European 
Conunon  Market,  and  to  protect  our 
worldwide  interests  we  sbouU  do  the 
same. 

Just  as  reomt  as  May  25  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  London's  Canadian-bom  news- 
paper magnate,  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  when  he  publicly  advertised  In  his 
newspapers  that — 

He  (Kennedy)  &im1  hU  emlss&rlw  are  try- 
Ing  to  thrust  us  Into  the  Ccmmon  Market. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  said  President  Ken- 
nedy had  made  peifectly  clear  that  "the 
Common  Market  was  first  of  all  a  politi- 
cal organization  of  which  the  economic 
aspect  was  secondary." 
Beaverbrook  In  Ills  statement  said: 
The  Prealdent  tJitnlu  Great  Britain's 
membership  In  the  Common  Market  would 
strengthen  the  Western  alliance  against 
communUra.  We  stall  not  be  a  stronger 
ally  but  a  much  weaker  ally  for  tiie  United 
States  If  we  Join  (Um  Curopean  Common 
Market).  || 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  Important 
«  to  note  that  on  Monday,  June  4,  the 
very  day  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approved  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  dispatches  from  Brussels.  Bel- 
gium, announced  that  the  Common 
Market  decided  on  that  very  day  to  raise 
its  tariffs  sharply  on  five  American  in- 
dustrial products  in  retaliation  for  re- 
cent U  A  boosts  In  tariffs  on  caipets  and 
glass. 

It  was  very  cleiir  from  the  reports 
from  Belgium  that  t^ie  six  Eiiropean 
Common  Market  na,tions — ^Belgium 
West  Germany.  Italy,  Holland.  Luxem- 
bourg, and  France^— raised  their  duties 
with  an  eye-for-an-eye  vengeance 
against  the  recent  Amprt/'flT^  tariff  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  passage  of  this  bill  can 
only  result  in  economic  chaos.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  vote  down  HJl.  11970. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thcr*  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentiemaa  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  oluectioa. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
Kennedy  admiiustritaon  would  seriously 
cripple  American  ondastry.  as  wril  as 
labor,  if  It  Is  successful  in  having  ILR 
11970  enacted. 

It  seems  that  \hit  President  is  willing 
to  jeopardize  the  jobs  and  livelihood  of 
millions  of  Americaji  laborers.  Although 
the  European  Common  Market  may  have 
some  impact  on  oui-  economy  when  it  is 
put  into  full  operation,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict how  unfriend] y  it  will  be  to  the 
United  States.  I  am  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  law  for  at  least  1 
year,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  enact 
equitable  legislation  in  view  of  our  status 
relative  to  an  operative  European  Com- 
mon Market. 

As  the  adminisl;ratlon  bill  Is  now 
worded,  the  President  would  have  the 
authority  to  adjust  Uriffs.  although  the 
Constitution  vests  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  I  oppose  the  blatant 
grab  for  more  power  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bill  as  I  have  opposed  other  re- 


cent attempts  to  place  more  power  In 
the  President's  hands.  We  have  seen 
in  the  past  months  a  concerted  and 
vKious  drive  to  millify  the  power  and 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  can 
Ul  afford  to  allow  one  man,  no  matter 
his  name  or  poUtical  afRliaUon.  to  ex- 
ercise such  dictatorial  powers  as  Ken- 
nedy has  been  donanding  and  request- 
ing of  the  Congress. 

I  have  offered  two  bills  which  would 
protect  two  important  segments  of  U.S. 
mdustry — zinc  and  oil.  I  am  especially 
concerned  about  greatly  increased  im- 
ports from  Communist  countries.  An 
example  of  this  concern  is  Yugoslavia, 
from  whom  we  imported  768  tons  of  zinc 
in  1960.  more  than  three  times  the  next 
highest  amount  of  einc  imports — 243  toxis 
from  West  Germany.  The  average  wase 
of  Yug(Klav  workers  in  this  industry  is 
31  cents  per  hour,  very  significant  in 
comparison  to  the  average  wage  of  $2.45 
for  American  workers  in  the  same  in- 
dustry. 

My  bill  on  oil  is  designed  to  protect 
America's  present  supply  and  to  give  in- 
centive toward  continued  exploration  for 
oil  deposits.  Without  this,  our  present 
supply  will  be  exhausted  in  a  relatively 
short  time  and  we  would  have  to  rely  on 
the  whims  and  vagaries  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers. Because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
supplies  in  the  event  of  war.  our  oil  in- 
dustry should  be  given  at  least  equal 
con.sideration  with  othw  industries 
which  are  so  closely  aUied  with  our  de- 
fense and  deterrent  activities. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration is  putting  on  such  a  drive  for 
expanded  trade  when  this  country  Is  al- 
ready over  95  percent  self-sufficient. 
Thus  figure  is  an  increase  since  the  first 
legislation  of  this  nature  was  passed  in 
the  1930's.  wiien  we  were  approximately 
90  percent  self-sufficient. 

I  deplore  the  administration  not  per- 
mitting amendment  of  H.R.  11970.  Com- 
ing before  the  House  under  a  closed  rule, 
we  have  no  chance  to  even  improve  the 
proposal  before  voting  on  it.  Both  in- 
dustry and  labor  will  be  harmed  by  the 
President's  bill,  and  I  do  not  want  legis- 
lation which  will  be  harmful  to  either. 
Either  we  protect  the  interests  of  both 
important  groups,  or  we  shall  injure  both 
groups — perhaps  too  seriously  to  repair 
the  damage  in  the  future  when  the  inevi- 
table crisis  would  arise. 

Mr.  MILLS,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  KjeoghJ. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
members  of  the  committee  t^iis  after- 
noon have,  I  think,  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  one  of  the  great  debates  in 
this  Congress.  I  am  dehghted  to  recall 
to  you  the  able  presentation  that  was 
made  by  the  distin^uiflied  majority 
whip  in  opening  this  debate.  He  has 
given  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  a 
very  high-level,  intelligent,  and  realistic 
presentation  of  what  ib  involved  in  tliis 
bill.  He  has  done  very  effective  work  in 
helping  shape  this  legislation  that  he  has 
presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  thoee  of  as 
who  are  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
under  the  astute  and  able  leadership  of 
our  great  chairman. 
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Our  members,  Mr.  Chairman— an  of 
them— are  the  reasons  why  the  some- 
time fieemin«rly  burdensome  work  of  our 
committee  is  made  more  attractive  and 
somewhat  palatable.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  that  in  his  opening  statement,  the 
majority  whip  devated  this  debate  to 
the  high  plane  on  which,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  been  maintained  by  those 
who  followed  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  once  In  a  while 
in  the  life  of  this  Nation  an  opportunity 
<»mes  for  its  leaders  to  fashion  out  of 
the  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear 
and  bold  action  to  show  the  world  the 
ideals  and  principles  for  which  we  stand 
Thomas  Jefferson  took  such  an  action 
when  he  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase with  Prance,  asserting  in  one  bold 
stroke  America's  destiny  to  expand  to 
the  Pacific  and  become  a  continental 
Nation.  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  such 
acUon  when  he  told  the  Nation  In  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression  that  "the 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself." 
Harry  Tnnnan  took  such  action  wh«i 
he  proposed  the  Marshall  plan  to  save 
our  wartime  friends  and  foes  from  chaos 
and  communism. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  before  us  now. 
In  Europe  todjiy  a  great  adventure  is 
underway — one  which  imderstandahly 
has  attracted  gieat  attention  here  in  the 
United  States.  Six  nations  have  decided 
that  their  future  security  and  well-being 
require  that  they  become  one  economic 
imit.  much  as  the  Thirteen  American 
Colonies  decid**d  more  than  170  years 
ago.  France.  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Luxemi»urg  are  fast  be- 
coming as  closely  knit  as  the  50  SUtes  of 
our  Union.  They  have  begun  by  form- 
ing an  economic  onion  and  they  will 
move  to  closer  political  union. 

This  adventure  has  been  so  successful 
that  Mx  British  Government  is  now  de- 
ciding wlietfaer  it  mast  end  centuries  of 
isolation  from  the  European  continent 
and  join  this  new  Common  Market  as  a 
full  member.  If  this  comes  about,  and 
with  the  promised  member^iip  of  other, 
smaller  European  nations,  Europe  wili 
be  well  on  the  way  to  an  economic  union 
of  almost  300  miUion  people — larger  eren 
than  otir  own.  In  our  lifetime  we  may 
well  aee  a  United  States  of  Europe 
emerge  In  the  Old  World. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  illustrate  so  dramatically 
the  power  of  the  principles  of  freedom— 
and  nothing  has  so  dramatically  refuted 
the  cynical  prophesies  of  communism. 
The  mere  prospect  of  competing  freely 
in  a  common  market  has  brought  a  vital- 
ity to  the  old  economies  of  Europe  never 
be/ore  seen  in  tlieir  history.  In  the  first, 
formative  years  after  the  decision  to  try 
to  form  an  economic  union  was  taken, 
trade  among  the  member  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  dotibled.  Together  tiie 
economies  of  the  group  have  been  ex- 
panding at  a  terrific  rate,  well  over  twice 
as  fast  as  the  recent  rate  of  growth  in 
the  United  States.  Old  Europe  today  is 
stakiixg  a  claim  to  the  title  of  New  World 
in  the  1960*6  and  mniriT>£  a  mockery  of 
communism's  claim  to  be  the  ware  of  the 
future  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Nothing    confuses    the    Communists 
quite  like  Western  uni^.    And  when,  as 
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with  the  Common  Market,  imity  comes 
about  as  the  res\ilt  of  a  resurgence  of 
capitalism — that  really  makes  the  Com- 
munists uncomfortable.  They  have  al- 
ready started  to  threaten  the  small 
nations — Austria  and  Finland  for  exam- 
ple— on  the  fringe  of  Western  Europe 
who  wisely  want  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  Common  Market.  We  can  ex- 
pect them  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
stop  this  movement.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
predict  that  they  are  too  late.  There 
is  too  much  momentum  behind  the  ides 
of  the  Common  Market  now. 

I  predict  further.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
their  lateness  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
favorable  action  which  this  body  will 
take  on  the  pending  bill  which,  in  my 
opinion,  transcends  in  importance  any 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  or  will  come 
before  this  or  future  Congresses. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity before  us  to  take  a  clear  and  bold 
action  to  show  the  world  anew  the  Ideals 
and  principles  for  which  we  stand.  The 
Common  Market  gives  us  that  opportu- 
nity. Organized  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise  which  guide  our 
own  economy,  reaping  the  rewards  of 
economic  progress  which  inevitably 
come  when  these  principles  are  put  into 
practice,  the  Common  Market  makes  it 
possible  for  the  first  time  for  us  to  form 
a  partnership  of  true  equals  to  share 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  free- 
dom's cause  around  the  world. 

Our  Nation  has  never  sought  satellites 
to  do  our  bidding  in  international  af- 
fairs. We  have  sought  instead  free  and 
independent  allies  to  work  in  voluntary 
association  with  us,  and  to  share  the 
burdens  and  rewards  of  free  world 
leadership.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
form  such  a  partnership  with  some  of 
oldest  and  stanchest  of  our  allies,  who 
together  are,  at  least  potentially,  our 
equals  in  economic  strength.  Out  of 
this  partnership,  including  as  it  would 
the  bulk  of  the  productive  resources  of 
the  free  world,  can  come  the  resources 
and  the  skills  to  write  a  future  more 
hopeful  than  even  the  wisest  of  our 
leaders  thought  possible  just  a  few  years 
ago.  The  partnership  has  the  power  to 
remove  forever  from  peoples'  minds  the 
idea  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
miseries  of  poverty  except  at  the  cost 
of  individual  liberty  and  self-respect. 

The  opportunity  is  there.  What  of 
the  action?  Our  association  with  our 
European  allies  already  has  an  elabo- 
rate framework  We  have  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  through 
which  we  work  out  in  common  the  mili- 
tary problems  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  the  Organization  of 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
through  which  we  reconcile  our  eco- 
nomic policies  and  are  beginning  to 
share  more  equally  the  burdens  of  aid- 
ing the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  who  are  trying  to  engineer,  in 
freedom,  and  escape  from  poverty.  We 
have  plenty  of  superstructure.  Now  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  sub- 
stance of  our  alliance.  As  the  President 
indicated  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage In  January,  we  can  offer  a  trade 
agreement  through  which  each  of  the 
great  markets  astride  the  Atlantic  can 


Impart  new  vigor  to  the  other,  new  eco- 
nomic strength  with  which  to  support 
the  many  enterprises  which  free  nations 
must  undertake  today  to  remain  free  and 
prosperous. 

Never  has  the  opportunity  to  talk  trade 
held  so  many  potential  benefits  for  the 
United  States.  Politically,  the  relations 
among  free  natiorvs.  particularly  among 
ourselves  and  our  European  allies,  start 
with  good  trade  relations.  Here  at  home 
we  say  good  fences  make  good  neighbors, 
and  Indeed  they  do.  But  between  our- 
selves and  our  friends  in  Europe  trade 
fences — tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers — 
have  been  over  the  years  a  constant 
source  of  dispute  and  division.  This  is 
particularly  true  now.  The  very  act  of 
forming  the  Common  Market  results  in 
trade  discrimination  against  American 
exports.  That  is  because  while  they  are 
eliminating  tariffs  among  themselves, 
they  are  replacing  them  with  a  common 
external  tariff  around  the  Common 
Market,  just  as  we  have  a  common  tariff 
around  our  50  free  trading  States. 
Where  today.  American  farm  and  factory 
exports  compete  on  equal  terms  with,  let 
us  say.  Pi  ench  exports  in  the  markets  of 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Holland,  tomorrow 
all  of  our  European  competitors  will 
have  free  access  to  each  other's  markets 
while  we  will  have  to  compete  over  the 
external  tariff. 

If  we  sit  by  and  let  this  discrimination 
develop,  our  trade  wiU  suffer.  We  have 
been  exporting  each  year  to  the  members 
and  prospective  members  of  the  Common 
Market  about  $2  billion  In  farm  exports 
and  more  than  $4  billion  In  factory  ex- 
ports in  recent  years.  We  are  not  about 
to  lose  all  this  good  business,  no  matter 
what  happens.  But  if  we  cannot  nego- 
tiate down  the  external  tariff  wall  around 
the  Common  Market,  it  will  become  more 
difficult  to  maintain  this  volume  of  ex- 
ports. More  important,  we  will  be  cut- 
ting ourselves  off  from  the  greatest  op- 
portunity ever  for  American  farms  and 
business  to  sell  overseas  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  chance  as  well  that  we  will 
grow  apart  politically  from  our  European 
allies. 

Let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about  the 
economics  of  this  new  situation: 

When  you  talk  about  exports  today, 
you  are  talking  about  big  business  and 
one  of  the  most  important  kinds  of 
business  In  our  country.  We  exported  In 
1961  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  billion 
worth  of  American  products.  Others 
have  related  these  billions  of  dollars  to 
sizable  percentages  of  our  agricultural 
crops  and  of  our  production  of  Industrial 
goods  and  machinery.  But  let  me,  If  I 
might,  concentrate  on  an  afpect  of  in- 
ternational trade  that  often  goes  unher- 
alded. The  port  of  New  York  district, 
which  includes  northern  New  Jenejr  m 
well  as  the  city  of  New  York  and  large 
portions  of  New  York  counties  of  Nassau, 
Westchester,  and  Rockland,  depends  on 
the  flow  of  our  foreign  trade  as  the  very 
foundation  for  Its  entire  economy.  The 
Importance  of  oversea  trade  to  the  whole 
Nation  Is  reflected  In  the  size  of  the  fig- 
ures at  New  York  City  and  the  number 
of  people  In  that  great  city  whose  very 
livelihood  Is  dependent  upon  the  move- 
ment of  goods   In  international  trade. 


I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  shippers,  han- 
dlers, forwarders.  Insurers,  bankers,  and 
the  many  other  businesses  in  the  port 
area  who  perform  such  valuable  service 
to  the  Nation  In  keeping  this  flow  of 
goods  In  international  trade  at  a  peak 
ebb. 

At  least  430.000  people  In  the  port  dis- 
trict are  directly  employed  In  the  many 
different  business  activities  that  partici- 
pate In  foreign  trade.  They  earn  over 
$2.1  billion  a  year.  In  marine  transpor- 
tation there  are  66.400  jobs;  service 
auxiliaries  of  marine  transportation. 
65.200  jobs;  marine  construction.  34.100 
jobs;  trucking,  railroading,  and  ware- 
housing, 40,400  jobs;  port  business  ac- 
tivities and  financing,  96,000  jobs;  and 
industries  dependent  on  the  operations 
of  the  port  provide  the  economic  basis 
of  the  livelihood  of  1  out  of  every  4  per- 
sons who  live  In  the  New  York -New 
Jersey  metropolitan  area. 

The  movement  of  our  oversea  trade 
through  our  harbor  Is  estimated  to  afford 
the  basis  of  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  wages  and  other  Income  generated 
In  the  port  district  of  New  York  and 
northern  New  Jersey. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  need  to 
provide  for  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  the  port  authority  and  the 
city  of  New  York  have  built  and  operate 
piers,  docks,  marine  terminals,  and  air- 
ports that  incorporate  the  most  modem 
designs  for  the  efficient  handling  of 
ocean  and  alrl>orne  commerce. 

These  new  port  facilities  for  the  hsm- 
dling  of  our  trade  with  the  world  repre- 
sent an  Investment  of  almost  $700  mil- 
lion over  the  past  15  years. 

Industry  and  employment  in  our  re- 
gion is  heavily  dependent  on  our  foreign 
markets  and  on  the  two-way  flow  of 
our  foreign  trade.  In  1960,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  provided  emplojrment 
for  346,000  persons  whose  salaries  from 
this  export  trade  amounted  to  $2,3 
billion. 

During  the  same  year.  1960,  the  dollar 
value  of  New  York  and  northern  New 
Jersey's  oversea  trade  was  $10,8  billion. 

The  port  of  New  York's  vital  Interest 
In  encouraging  and  promoting  foreign 
trade  activities  is  dramatically  reflected 
in  current  plans  for  a  great  World  Trade 
Center  In  lower  Manhattan.  Bl-State 
legislation  has  been  passed  in  the  legis- 
latures of  both  States  authorizing  the 
port  authority  to  go  forward  with  this 
$270  million  project. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  is  to  simplify,  expedite  and  ex- 
pand international  commerce  by  pro- 
viding participants  in  world  trade  with 
the  most  modem  and  efBcient  facilities 
available. 

The  World  Trade  Center  will  provide 
at  one  location  all  the  services  and 
agencies  that  American  exporters  and 
importers  need  for  their  participation  in 
world  trade.  It  will  Include  U.S.  cus- 
toms services,  foreign  consulates,  cus- 
toms brokers,  freight  forwarders,  im- 
porters, exporters,  trade  associations,  and 
the  many  other  Government  and  private 
agencies  Involved  In  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national commerce. 

All  of  this  construction  and  all  of  these 
plans  and  programs  reflect  the  fact  that 
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the  port  district  of  New  York  accepts 
with  confidence  the  challenge  of  the 
1960's  and  demonstrates  Its  willingness 
to  serve  In  the  great  efforts  that  will  be 
expended  under  the  terms  of  H.R.  11970 
m  stimulating  further  America's  foreign 
trade. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  International  trade  to  the  great 
port  of  New  York,  I  coounend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Honorable  Austin  J.  Tobin.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  dui'ing  the  committee's 
consideration  of  H.R.  9900.  Mr.  Tobins 
expose  of  most  of  the  points  which  I 
have  just  covered  Is  convincing  testi- 
mony of  the  vital  necessity  to  the  wel- 
fare and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  of  a  continuation  of 
US.  International  trade  on  even  a  larger 
scale  than  we  have  seen  In  the  past. 

TRADE  tEADJUSTlIENT  AUX)WANCES  TOR  WORKERS 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  part  of 
,  the  bill  which  has  occasioned  much  dis- 
cussion. The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  assistance  to 
workers  and  assistance  to  firms  as  part 
of  the  set  of  tools  for  the  President  to 
deal  with  possible  Injury  to  U.S,  pro- 
ducers arising  out  of  trade  agreement 
concessions.  The  record  clearly  shows 
that  the  historic  provisions  for  relief 
by  tariff  adjustment,  through  escape 
clause  actions,  are  not  suited  to  all  cases 
of  Import  Injury.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  the  level  of 
business  and  the  level  of  employment  Is 
better  discharged  If  we  provide  the 
President  with  more  tools  to  deal  with 
these  import  problems  than  it  would  be 
if  we  provided  fewer  or  no  tools. 

We  are.  of  course,  confronted  here 
with  a  trade  bill — a  bill,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, aimed  at  liberalizing  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  not  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation bill,  an  aid-to-distressed-areas 
bill,  a  subsidy  bill,  or  any  other  of  the 
myraid  things  it  has  been  called. 

It  is  also  basic  that  there  are  certain 
tariffs  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce, 
which  are  protective  tariffs  and  which 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  imports.  The 
foreign  tariffs  that  we  expect  to  bargain 
down  do  the  same  thing.  By  restricting 
imported  goods,  tariffs  operate  to  pro- 
tect US,  firms  who  produce  competi- 
tive goods  and  the  Jobs  of  the  workers 
employed  by  such  firms.  In  essence. 
the  Government  is  providing  an  umbrella 
which  protects  the  firms  and  workers 
from  competition  from  imports. 

The  bill  proposes  to  authorize  the 
President,  In  the  interest  of  an  overall 
expansion  of  international  free  world 
trade  to  lower  this  umbrella  somewhat 
and  permit  more  Imports  to  enter  the 
US.  market.  Similarly  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  expect  to  obtain  reductions  in 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions  that  "pro- 
tect" some  foreign  pixxlucers  against  U.S. 
exports. 

The  question  is  what,  if  anything,  is 
the  Government's  duty  or  obligation  to 
those  firms  and  workers  whose  opera- 
tions and  employment  may  be  Injured 
by  the  reduction  of  this  governmental 
protection. 
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In  the  first  place.  If  the  firms  and 
workers  Involved  are  not  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  Implementation  of  the  na- 
tional trade  policy,  then,  of  course,  there 
is  no  case  for  governmental  action  and 
the  bill  provides  for  no  such  action.  And 
this  circumstance,  I  feel  strongly,  will 
prevail  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
where  action  to  relax  Import  barriers 
will  result  In  Increased  imports.  Amer- 
ica's greatness  stems  from  the  ability 
of  her  workers  and  Industries  to  meet 
competition  and  by  Ingenuity  and  en- 
terprise to  profit  from  such  competition. 
And  this  is  so  whether  the  competition 
comes  from  across  the  street  or  across 
the  ocean.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
pall  when  I  hear  the  cries  of  anguish 
emanating  from  those  who,  apparently, 
have  lost  confidence  In  the  greatness  of 
America  and  the  ability  of  her  people  to 
rise  to  meet  any  occasion. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  be  some  fii-ms 
and  some  workers  who  may  be  hurt. 
What  should  we  do  for  them?  Or, 
should  I  say,  what  are  we  obligated  to 
do  for  them?  The  latter,  of  course,  is 
to  the  point.  Having  set  up  the  fences 
which  we  now  propose  to  lower  or  re- 
move, we  have  the  obligation— in  equity 
and  good  conscience— to  assist  these  af- 
fected firms  and  workers  in  meeting  the 
new  situation  which  the  Government 
will  permit  to  come  about. 

Now.  as  to  the  workers  who  may  be 
hurt,  what  does  the  bill  propose?  A 
handout?  No.  A  system  of  relief? 
No.  A  concrete  approach  to  enable 
these  workers  to  adjust  to  import  com- 
petition? An  emphatic  "Yes."  Could 
the  Government  do  less  than  this? 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  bill  authorizes  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers  whose  industry  is  seriously 
injured  by  imports.  The  bill  does  not 
propose  to  distribute  worker  assistance 
or  firm  assistance  broadside.  It  is  re- 
quired that  there  be  a  finding  by  both 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Execu- 
tive that  the  injury  or  threat  thereof  Is 
serious  and  resulted  from  increased  im- 
ports which  in  turn  resulted  from  trade 
agreement  concessions.  As  a  practical 
matter,  I  might  make  the  point  that  It 
will  not  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  overexaggerate  the  im- 
port employment  problem  in  order  to 
pay  out  more  worker  benefits. 

Workers  entitled  thereto  will  be  given 
an  adjustment  allowance  which  will  be 
geared  to  a  training  program.  The  al- 
lowance will  be  65  percent  of  their  weekly 
wage  or  the  national  average  manufac- 
turing wage,  whichever  Is  lower.  In 
most  cases,  this  allowance  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Intensive  training  program 
which  will  be  aimed  at  getting  these 
workers  trained  in  skills  which  will  en- 
able them,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
to  take  their  rightful  place  In  the  econ- 
omy. Contrast  this  to  the  fact  that  un- 
employment compensation  is  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  temc>orarlly  unemployed 
worker  and  we  Immediately  see  the  Im- 
portant differences.  These  allowances 
are  readjustment  payments,  not  unem- 
ployment compensation.  They  are  paid, 
not  to  tide  a  worker  over  a  lull  in  his 
employment  but.  to  assist  him  in  attain- 
ing new  skills  and  talents  to  be  applied 
In  a  new  job. 


In  most  cases,  this  will  Involve  a  per- 
manent adjustment  and  not  a  temporary 
Interruption  In  the  practice  of  the  work- 
er's old  skills.  Many  import-affected 
workers  will  have  little  prospect  of  re- 
turnmg  to  work  with  their  former  em- 
ployers or  of  finding  another  job  In  the 
same  Industry  or  one  that  utilizes  the 
skills  they  possess.  This  situaUon  means 
that  the  adjustment  of  such  workers  will 
be  more  prolonged  than  that  of  the  av- 
erage unemployed  worker  and  creates  a 
special  need  for  retraining. 

Regular  unemployment  benefits  are 
not  intended  to  be  a  mere  relief  program 
for  the  prevention  of  destitution  but 
they  are  Intended  to  be  related  to  the 
worker's  ordinary  standard  of  living. 
The  precise  level  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits in  State  programs  is  usually  analyzed 
in  terms  of  postponable  expenditures 
and  the  duration  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits Is  related  to  a  period  in  which  a 
worker  should  be  able  to  get  a  job  if  he 
is  seriously  trying  to  find  one. 

A  longer  duration  of  benefits  is  neces- 
sary not  only  in  view  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  finding  new  employment  but 
also  to  accommodate  a  period  of  retrain- 
ing. This  longer  unemployment  period 
itself  raises  problems  of  the  benefit  level. 
For  a  short  period  the  purchase  of  some 
items  can  be  postponed.  This  would  be 
true,  for  example,  of  clothes  but  during 
a  long  period  of  unemployment  some  of 
these  alleged  postponable  expenditures 
shift  to  the  necessai-y  category.  During 
the  longer  period,  the  worker's  own  re- 
sources become  depleted  and  he  has  less 
to  fall  back  on  to  supplement  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  State  unemployment 
benefits. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  basic  bene- 
fit rate  of  65  percent  of  the  weekly  wage 
Is  proper.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  worker  will  be  denied  even  this  bene- 
fit if  he  refuses  training  without  good 
cause  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  worker  with  such 
training  that  he  can  become  again  a 
highly  productive  citizen.  The  employ- 
ment problem  will  not  be  solved  If  work- 
ers refuse  training  with  the  thought  that 
they  can  gel  equivalent  benefits  by  re- 
maining on  the  State  unemployment 
insurance,  supplementing  this  with  oc- 
casional weeks  of  employment  In  rela- 
tively low-paying  jobs. 

Normal  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  applied  to  workers  alTected  by 
trade  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
nonpostponable  expenditures  of  these 
worlurs.  particularly  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tended duration  of  unemployment  dur- 
ing retraining. 

It  is  intended  in  the  general  concept 
of  the  committee  bill  that  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  to  be  a  real  alterna- 
tive to  tariff  adjustment.  It  has  been 
clear  in  the  past  that  in  some  situations 
where  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
injury  to  an  industry  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Presidents  have  found 
tariff  adjustment  to  be  an  inadequate 
remedy.  While  the  committee  bill  pre- 
serves the  possibility  of  tariff  adjust- 
ment, we  want  to  provide  another  rem- 
edy that  will  be  a  real  altemattre.  Tills 
real  alternative  will  not  be  provided  by  a 
provision  that  workers  affected  must  riely 
on  the  normally  available  i 
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Insurance  benefits  even  though  these 
benefits  might  be  quite  inadequate  to 
their  problem. 

At  this  point  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of  H.R. 
11970  are  not  an  attempt  to  federalize 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
In  fact,  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
r«  Means   Committee   states  emphatically 

1^  that  adjustment  assistance  for  workers 

has  not  been  proposed  to  establish  a 
precedent  in  the  imemployment  com- 
pensation field.  Instead  It  is  only  in- 
tended as  an  alternative  to  the  job  pro- 
tection now  afforded  to  workers  through 
the  medium  of  tariffs. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said,  trade 
adjustment  assistance  "is  a  construc- 
tive, businesslike  program  of  loans  and 
allowances  tailored  to  help  firms  and 
workers  get  back  into  the  competitive 
stream  through  increasing  or  changing 
productivity.  Instead  of  the  dole  of 
tariff  protection,  we  are  substituting  an 
investment  in  better  production." 

Under  these  circimistances,  workers 
should  be  afforded  adequate  assistance 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

Besides  those  points  I  have  already 
made,  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  do  not  cover  all  persons  who 
may  be  unemployed  as  the  result  of  im- 
port competition.  For  example,  almost 
no  agricultural  workers  are  covered  by 
such  laws  and  many  employees  of  small 
firms  are  not  covered. 

Since  assistance  in  addition  to  that 
generally  available  to  workers  is  required 
for  an  adequate  adjustment  to  Imports, 
H.R.  11970  includes  provisions  to  insure 
that  the  additional  assistance  would  only 
be  provided  to  those  clearly  entitled  to 
It.  For  that  reason  the  bill  contains  de- 
tailed provision  for  identifying  import- 
affected  employment.  It  also  establishes 
eligibihty  standards  calling  for  a  length 
of  attachment  to  the  labor  force  and  to 
import- affected  employment  which  are 
much  stricter  than  any  existing  in  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  In- 
cidentally, this  concept  of  stricter  stand- 
ards for  higher  benefits  is  one  frequently 
followed  by  the  States.  Moreover,  in 
line  with  Its  emphasis  on  training,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  disqualifies  workers 
from  receiving  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowances if  they  refuse  training,  to  which 
they  have  been  referred,  without  good 
cause.  Such  a  disqualification  from  un- 
emplojmient  compensation  for  refusing 
training  exists  only  in  the  laws  of  three 
States. 

When  a  duty  is  maintained  and  U.S. 
workers  and  firms  are  sheltered  by  the 
protection  such  duty  gives,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  exercising  its  unquestioned 
right  to  reduce  or  remove  such  duty 
ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  con- 
sequences fiowing  therefrom.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  those  whom  we  pro- 
tected to  assist  them  in  making  an 
adjustment  to  new  conditions  in  as 
smooth  a  manner  as  is  possible.  The 
bill,  H.R.  11970,  recognizes  this  obliga- 
tion and  meets  it  with  a  positive,  con- 
structive approach.  I  urge  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  reject  any  attempt 
to  shirk  from  this  responsibility. 

We  would  be  unrealistic  In  thinking 
that  we  can  deal  with  these  problems 


by  never  reducing  tariffs  where  there 
might  be  Injury  to  U.S.  workers.  De- 
spite the  presence  of  a  peril -point  ma- 
chinery and  an  escape-clause  machinery, 
there  has  in  the  past  been  Injury  to  U.S. 
producers. 

The  bill  preserves  all  of  the  procedures 
for  perll-poInt  and  escape-clause  actions. 
Without  sacrificing  these,  it  supplements 
them.  This  supplement  is  required  in 
justice. 

TRADE    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    FOB    FIBMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  firms 
which  have  been  found  to  have  under- 
gone serious  Injiu-y,  due  to  increased  im- 
ports resulting  from  a  trade-agreements 
concession  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  In 
three  forms: 

Loans  by  the  Government,  or  Govern- 
ment guarantees  of  private  loans. 

Technical  assistance  of  a  variety  of 
sorts — market  analyses,  management 
and  efficiency  studies,  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  products  or  techniques, 
and  the  like. 

Tax  assistance,  In  the  form  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  "loss  carryback" 
period  from  3  to  5  years  which  will  en- 
able some  firms  to  obtain  a  refund  on 
their  past  tax  returns  to  cover  cturent 
losses. 

I  am  convinced  that  firms  which  have 
experienced  serious  injury  as  a  result  of 
trade  agreements  concessions  deserve 
some  sort  of  special  assistance  by  the 
Government.  For  their  injury  has  pro- 
ceeded directly  from  deliberate  action 
taken  by  the  Government — action  which 
is  designed  to  benefit  the  national  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  may  possibly  bring  certain  111  ef- 
fects that  fall  upon  a  few  firms  or  Indus- 
tries. As  the  President  has  said  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill,  no  one  ought  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  national  Interest.  The 
burden  of  economic  adjiistment  to  new 
conditions  of  expanded  world  trade 
should  be  borne  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  course  of  future  trade  agree- 
ments, as  we  lower  certain  of  the  walls 
of  tariff  protection  which  our  domestic 
firms  have  become  accustomed  to,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  he  prepared  to  assist  In 
the  adjustments  which  national  trade 
policy  may  make  necessary.  That  is  th^ 
role  of  the  new  adjustment  assistance 
program. 

This  program  has  avoided  some  of  the 
special  dangers  which  Federal  assistance 
might  under  other  circumstances  invite. 
It  is  constructive  in  purpose  and  tailored 
to  meet  the  particular  problems  faced  by 
firms  challenged  by  import  competition. 
Yet  it  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  business- 
like, realistic  basis:  no  assistance  will  be 
furnished  a  firm  until  its  ehglbillty  has 
been  carefully  scrutinized  and  unless  its 
prospects  for  successful  adjustment  are 
reasonably'  good.  All  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  on  a  repasrable  basis.  There 
are  no  outright  subsidies  in  this  pro- 
gram— even  loans  are  granted  only  for 
a  limited  set  of  constructive  purposes. 

The  types  of  assistance  have  been 
limited  to  those  most  useful  in  the  pro- 
motion of  successful  adjustment  of  a 
business  enterprise.    To  appreciate  this 


point,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  some  of 
the  forms  which  adjustment  may  take. 

It  may  be  possible,  first  of  all,  for  a 
firm  to  modernize  its  productive  methods 
and  thereby  achieve  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency that  enables  it  to  meet  foreign 
competitors'  prices.  New,  automated 
equipment  or  a  reorganization  of  the  pro- 
ductive process  or  a  new  approach  to 
marketing  and  distribution — all  these 
may  resurrect  the  firm's  competitive 
strength. 

A  firm  which  produces  several  product 
lines  and  Is  faced  with  import  competi- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  able 
to  switch  its  "product- mix,"  emphasiz- 
ing those  products  which  are  least  vul- 
nerable and  thereby  eliminating  the 
injury. 

Alternatively,  such  a  firm  may  want 
to  Improve  Its  product  or  develop  an 
entirely  new  product  in  order  to  com- 
pete successfully.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  a  southern  wood  products  com- 
pany which  recently  began  to  feel  the 
competitive  pinch  of  hardwood  lumber 
from  the  Far  East.  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  problem,  the  firm  devel- 
oped a  new  product — a  type  of  flake- 
board — which  has  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. 

Companies  which  are  faced  with  im- 
port difficulties  and  are  contemplating 
adjustments  such  as  these  will  have  two 
major  requirements :  Capital  resources  to 
devote  to  Improvements  of  plant  and 
equipment,  and  technical  expertise  and 
advice  in  order  to  devise  and  carry  out 
the  most  effective  adjustment  plan  pos- 
sible. The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  in  H.R.  11970  would  help  meet 
these  two  requirements. 

Liquid  capital  would  be  made  available 
to  eligible  firms  in  the  form  of  loans  on 
quite  favorable  terms,  or  Government 
guarantees  of  or  participation  In  private 
loans  whose  terms  would  as  a  result  l>e 
more  favorable  than  otherwise.  Firms 
currently  operating  at  a  loss  due  to  the 
effects  of  tariff  concessions  could  be  cer- 
tified for  immediate  refunds  of  past  taxes 
by  computing  current  losses  against  their 
tax  returns  of  up  to  5  years  in  the  past 
This  is  an  extension  of  2  years  beyond 
the  ordinary  3-year  loss  carryback  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Technical  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided either  for  the  purpose  of  formulat- 
ing an  adjustment  plan  or  of  carrying 
It  out.  It  would  be  furnished  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  when  appropriate  or  by 
private  organizations  or  individuals  con- 
tracted by  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  cost  of  this  assistance  will  be 
shared  by  the  firm  that  receives  It  If 
this  is  determined  to  be  appropriate. 

This  strikes  me  as  an  extremely  realis- 
tic program,  which  will  stimulate  crea- 
tive adjustment  while  at  the  same  time 
guarding  against  unwarranted  outlays  of 
public  funds.  The  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  such  assistance  are  strict:  An  appli- 
cant must  satisfy  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  it  has  experienced,  or  been  threat- 
ened with,  serious  injury  resulting  from 
trade  agreements  concessions.  It  must 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
its  adjustment  plan  Is  reasonably  prom- 
ising of  success  and  that  the  firm  will 
make  the  maximum  possible  use  of  its 
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own  resources  In  the  course  of  adjust- 
ment. 

Given  these  careful  standards,  the 
program  will  not  be  vast.  Present  esti- 
mates are  that  in  the  course  of  the  first 
5  years  of  the  program,  about  700  or  800 
firms,  may  become  eligible  for  sich  as- 
sistance, and  that  the  total  cost  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150  million.  This 
is  an  estimate  for  an  entire  5-year  pe- 
riod. I  think  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  to  the  national  economy 
of  expanded  trade. 

I  know  that  whenever  a  new  program 
such  as  this  is  projected,  a  great  many 
of  us  in  the  House  are  concerned  that 
unnecessary  additions  should  not  be 
made  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  order 
to  carry  out  new  functions.  I  share  this 
concern,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
trade  adjustment  program  would  be  ad- 
ministered under  existing  agencies  and 
assistance  programs  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, when  he  ha*  approved  an  ad- 
justment proposal,  would  submit  it  to 
whatever  agency,  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  he  finds  to  be 
best  equipped  to  provide  the  assistance 
required,  using  that  agency's  regular 
authority  and  appropriations.  Only  if 
that  agency  is  not  prepared  to  furnish 
such  assistance  would  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  be  empowered  to  provide 
financial  and  technical  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  new  assistance  authority 
and  new  appropriations  would  be  used 
only  after  it  has  been  made  completely 
clear  that  no  existing  agency  is  equipped 
to  furnish  the  needed  assistance  under 
its  regular  program.  The  trade  adjust- 
ment program  will  not.  I  am  confident, 
engender  a  large  new  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture nor  will  it  duplicate  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  dwelling  upon  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  unnecessary 
spendmg  under  this  program,  we  should 
not  lose  .sight  of  its  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  vitality  and  progress  of  our 
domestic  economy.  If  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  we 
must  welcome  responsible  competition 
from  our  foreign  ti-ading  partners.  Im- 
port competition  spurs  our  own  pro- 
ducers to  maintain  a  high  technological 
level  and  to  press  for  constant  improve- 
ments in  their  goods. 

The  trade  adjustment  program  fits 
closely  into  the  competitive  environment 
which  is  essential  for  the  health  of  our 
economy.  Unlike  tariffs  which  simply 
erect  a  protective  barrier  against  outside 
competition,  the  forms  of  assistance 
^'hich  I  have  just  described  will  assist 
firms  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  com- 
petition and  will  strengthen  their  re- 
sponse. Only  If  the  United  States  main- 
tains Its  position  as  a  leader  of  the  worid 
in  productive  talent  and  technology  can 
we  hope  to  keep  our  economy  healthy 
and  progressive.  To  a  leader,  competi- 
tion should  be  welcome  as  a  stimulus  to 
continued  advance. 

I  commend  the  trade  adjustment  pro- 
gram to  you  as  a  strong  tool  for  success- 
ruiiy  meeting  our  compeUtlon  and  for 
inus  helping  to  accelerate  our  economic 
advance. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  in  the 
cold  and  deliberate  calculation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  we  shall  not  vacillate,  we  shall  not 
delay,  we  shall  not  do  that  which  it  is 
proposed  be  done  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit; namely,  vote  for  a  meaningless  1- 
year  extension  of  the  present  act.  The 
world  looks  to  us  and  waits  for  us  to  join 
economically  with  our  friends  to  show 
once  and  for  all,  that  those  things  for 
which  we  fight  and  die— the  economic 
principles  upon  which  this  country  has 
been  founded— are  right  and  will  be  ear- 
ned forward.  We  cannot  shrink  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  do  that  which 
will  make  us  all  stronger  and  better  for 
the  generations  to  come,  i  am  that 
optimistic  of  the  need  and  importance  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  that  confident 
of  the  wisdom  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Karsten  I . 

Mr.  KARSTEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  generally  two  sides  to  evei-y  question 
and  while  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  this  program,  our 
differences  are  largely  a  matter  of  degree 
rather  than  of  substance.    The  real  op- 
ponents of  this  program  are  not  those 
who  would  substitute  a  simple  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  historic  trade  agreements 
pact,  or  those  who  misht  let  the  old  law 
die  for  a  similar  period.     The  real  op- 
ponents of  this  program  are  not  those 
who  would   amend  and  strike  out  the 
Tariff    Adjustments    Act;    in    fact,    Mr. 
Chairman,   the  real  opponents  of  this 
program  are  not  signatories  to  the  com- 
mittee report.     This  committee  report 
contains  six  separate  viewpoints.     But 
again  I  say  the  differences  are  largely 
ones  of  degree  rather  than  of  substance. 
In  order  to  find  minority  views  which 
go  to  the  substance  of  the  trade  program 
that  we  have  under  consideration  I  was 
obliged  to  call  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
who  sent  me  a  copy  of  Pravda  for  May 
23,  1962.     This  official  Russian  publica- 
tion carried  a  statement  by  the  Soviet 
academician,  A.  Arzumanyan. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  minority  report 
to  the  bill  we  have  under  consideration 
here.  In  view  of  the  length  of  the  article, 
I  should  like  to  read  in  translation  only 
a  few  pertinent  paragraphs. 

This  is  from  Pravda  of  May  23 : 
British    ruling    circles,    having   suffered    a 
failure  In  their  attempts  to  oppose  the  Con- 
tinental   Six    (through)    a    group    of   seven 
small  states  on  the  periphery  of  the  Common 
Market,  have  raised  the  question  of  Joining 
(the)    EEC.     Their   example   has   been   fol- 
lowed   by   Denmark,    Ireland,    and    Norway 
The    process    of    the    disintegration    of    the 
Seven  has  t»egun  and  Is  In  full  swing.    The 
small  coimtrles  of  Western  Europe  are  faced 
with  the  threat  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Common  Market,  among  them  the  neutrals, 
which  the  imperialist  powers  thus  want  to 
Involve   in    the   orbit  of  aggressive  military 
blocs.     Attempts  are  being  made   to  "inte- 
grate" and  bind  to  the  imperialist  chariot 
some  African  states — former  colonies  of  the 
European  powers,  liberated  or  on  the  road  to 
liberation  from  the  colonial   yoke. 

U.S.  ruling  circles,  which  formerly  played 
the  role  of  behind-the-scenes  producer  of 
Western  European  "integration"  •  •  •  are 
alao   gradually   beginning   to   change   their 
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tacUcs.  Encountering  competition  from 
"little  Europe"  •  •  •  they  are  seeking  or- 
ganizational forms  of  direct  coc^>eration  with 
the  C<Mnmon  Market  by  means  of  mutual 
reductions  in  customs  tarllTs.  The  program 
of  the  formation  of  an  Atlantic  economic 
community,  put  forward  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, gives  a  new  scale  and  new  features  to 
"imperialist"  integration. 

Ruling  circles  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market  countries  figure  that 
economic  "integration"  will  enable  the  im- 
perialist camp  to  attain  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  growth.  However,  calculations 
that  the  Common  Market  is  able  to  solve 
(the)  economic  and  political  problems  of 
contemporary  caplUllsm  are  built  on  sand. 
•  •  •  It  is  not  so  much  the  Common  Mar- 
ket which  has  accelerated  the  growth  of  the 
Western  European  economy  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  phase  of  industrial  animation  and 
upsurge  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  widely 
advertised  achievements  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Hoping  to  soften  the  Common  Market 
contradictions,  its  organizers  facilitate  the 
Intensiflcatlon  of  tension  between  East  aAd 
West.  It  is  not  by  accident  that  almost 
every  step  on  the  path  of  "Integration"  has 
coincided  with  moments  of  sharp  exacerba- 
tion of  the  International  situation,  and  the 
periods  of  comparative  relaxation  and  reduc- 
tion of  tension  coincided  with  the  eruptions 
of  contradictions  in  the  Common  Market. 
Thus  the  Common  Market  U  aimed  pri- 
marily against  the  peaceful  forces  of  social- 
ism and  is  very  hostile  to  the  cause  of  con- 
solidating peace  and  security  In  Europe  and 
the  whole  world. 


I  find  Mr.  Arzumanyan 's  comments 
very  pertinent  because  they  refiect  the 
thinking  of  our  real  opponents  on  the 
European  Common  Market  and  our  ef- 
forts to  cooperate  with  that  group,  the 
opponents  of  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  the  world. '  Mr.  Arzumanyan  is  con- 
cerned because  the  Soviets  know  well 
what  has  been  apparent  to  American 
leaders  for  a  long  time;  namely,  that  a 
European  system  of  many  small  weak 
nations,  each  fighting  and  differing  with 
the  other  over  such  things  as  customs, 
trade,  and  tariffs,  will  be  an  uncertain 
partner  with  the  United  States  in  any 
kind  of  undertaking,  joint,  political 
military,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Arzumanyan  makes  spe^piflc  refer- 
ence to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
other  developments  in  Europe.  It  does 
not  take  an  expert  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  recognize  that  Mr.  Arzumanyan  is 
saymg  that  the  Soviets  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  revitalization  of  Europe 
and  the  prospects  this  bill  holds  for 
bringing  the  industrial  might  of  the 
United  States  in  closer  association  with 
these  European  countries  through  trade 
and  tariff  negotiations.  The  only  thing 
the  Soviets  respect  is  strength. 

Mr.  Arzumanyan  and  his  colleagues 
know  that  as  we  develop  and  join  these 
European  and  American  markets  to- 
gether, there  can  be  only  one  result,  and 
that  is  increased  economic  strength  on 
both  sides.  His  attack  on  this  program 
can  be  considered  an  endorsement  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  achieve  tlie  dual 
purposes  that  we  set  forth  in  this  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
proposed,  in  the  legWatlon.  dekcatkn 
to  th«  President,  within  Ifnes  deaifj-  de- 
fined by  Ooir^ress.  aothorttr  to  iKfctiate 
sizable   reduetioos   in   tariCs.    tasd   ttx 
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elimination  in  some  cases,  in  retxim  for 
commensurate  and  mutual  benefits  to 
ourselves.  This  negotiating  authority  is 
but  one  part  of  the  proposal  before  us. 
The  other  part,  and  I  regard  It  with 
equal  importance,  is  the  section  dealing 
with  trade  adjustment  assistance.  In 
my  opinion,  we  must  retain  both  sec> 
tions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  On  the  subject 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance,  appar- 
ently this  title  was  written  into  the  bill 
with  the  avowed  purpose,  knowingly, 
that  some  businesses  ai-e  not  going  to  be 
able  to  survive  and  will  fall  by  the  way- 
side; is  that  not  con-ect? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  realistically  ap- 
proached this  problem.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  stimulate  trade  both  ways. 
It  is  going  to  affect  some  of  our  domes- 
tic industries  from  the  standpoint  of 
higher  import  competition.  The  trade 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  assist  those  industries  and 
workeis  who  might  be  affected  by  the 
increase  in  imports. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  assuming 
some  are  going  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
1  could  you  tell  me  exactly  which  indus- 
•  tries  are  going  to  be  given  the  ax? 

Mr.  MILXiS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  one  that 
could  answer  the  question  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  because  it  is 
not  the  Intention  anywhere  along  the 
line  that  there  be  any  puiposeful  giving 
of  the  ax  to  anybody  or  to  any  industry. 

If.  however,  we  had  a  bill  in  here  that 
did  not  offer  some  degree  of  assistance 
one  way  or  the  other  to  the  people  who 
were  injured,  there  would.  I  think,  be  a 
whole  lot  more  complaint  being  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  than  there  is  be- 
ing made.  This  same  arrangement  has 
been  developed  within  the  European 
Common  Market  by  those  countries 
offering  this  type  of  assistance,  and  as 
they  cut  their  duties  completely  be- 
tween countries,  they  did  this  thinking 
there  might  be  some  injury.  But.  there 
has  not  been.  There  has  not  been  any 
need  of  it  there,  and  there  may  not  be 
any  need  of  it  here. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Furthermore,  as  to 
this  program  of  Government  assistance, 
it  has  been  charged  that  this  trade  ad- 
justment program  is  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  permanently 
intervene  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
gram goes  in  the  opix)site  direction. 
After  the  adjustment  has  been  made, 
this  very  provision  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  out  of  our  private  econ- 
omy. The  alternative  to  adjustment 
assistance  would  be  increased  tariffs  and 
quotas.  Tariffs  and  quotas  in  them- 
selves are  a  form  of  Federal  control. 
They  are  a  long-term  form  of  Federal 
control  in  that  they  furnish  no  incentive 
or  impetus  for  the  industries  to  go  out  of 
their  dependence  on  protection.  I  think 
between  the  two  the  choice  is  clear,  and 


these  adjustment  provisions  are  an  im- 
provement in  our  trade  laws. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Perhaps  the  ex- 
pression "given  the  ax"  was  a  bad  one, 
but  the  point  I  make  is  this:  If  we  do 
not  know  exactly  which  businesses  are 
most  likely  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  by 
reason  of  this  tariff  adjustment,  then 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  legislating 
in  the  dark  here,  and  we  cannot  help  but 
uiuJerstand  that  the  small  industries  of 
this  country  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  fear,  realizing  that  they  might  come 
under  this  category. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Admittedly  there  is 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  some  areas, 
but  I  believe  the  trade  adjustment  sec- 
tions wtiich  are  incorporated  in  the  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  to  alleviating  the  situ- 
ation to  any  small  business  that  is  af- 
fected. I 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr^  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has,  as  the  rest  of 
us  have,  received  letters  from  people 
complaining  about  the  bill  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  bill  itself  is 
reducing  duties. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  actual  fact. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  The  biU 
itself  does  not  reduce  any  duty  at  all. 
It  does  authorize  the  P?.-esident  to  do  so 
on  a  reciprocal  basis,  and  only  after  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  public  hearings, 
not  just  one  set  of  hearings  but  two. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  people  who  are  likely  to  be 
huit.  and  there  are  estimates  of  8.000 
being  thrown  around,  and  there  has  been 
mention  made  that  really  it  will  be  a 
benefit  by  increasing  exports  by  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Let  me  respond.  Our 
exports  last  year  amounted  to  $20  bil- 
lion. The  purjjose  of  this  bill  is  to  in- 
crease them.  That  means  exporting  and 
expanding.  The  purpose  is  to  increase 
those  exports,  and  if  we  can  export  $3 
billion  more  next  year,  we  will  be  that 
much  further  ahead  in  the  matter  of 
jobs. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  What  kind  or  type  of 
exports  would  be  subject  to  increase  by 
this  type  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  think  the  whole 
gamut  of  exporting  industry  will  be  sub- 
ject to  increase  under  this  bill,  and  pos- 
sibly some  that  do  not  now  export. 

That  is  the  purpose.  It  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  legislation  to  Increase  ex- 
r>orts. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  obviously  you  are  going 
to  increase  the  exports  of  those  people 
who  are  going  to  be  hurt  and  go  out  of 
business  and  lose  jobs. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  industry,  of 
course,  is  not  going  to  export,  and  some 
firms  probably  will  discontinue  manu- 
facturing here.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.   Some  of  them  will. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Win  agricultural 
products,  industrial  products,  or  elee- 
tronics  products  be  affected? 


Mr.  KARSTEN,  It  is  estimated  that 
there  would  be  a  dislocation  of  about 
18,000  people  a  year  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. I  cannot  identify  those  industries. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  at  this  point 
could  do  that,  but  there  will  be  some 
dislocation.  The  purpose  of  the  trade 
adjustment  section  of  the  bill  is  to  try 
to  assist  those  people.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding a  tariff  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers,  the  objective  of  the  trade 
adjustment  section  is  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  enable  these  Industries  to  re- 
habilitate themselves  in  a  regiilar  way 
and  again  become  competitive. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further.  I  understand  that.  But 
I  was  trying  to  pinpoint  somebody  who 
would  be  helped  in  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  making  exports  to 
the  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  The  entire  economy 
of  the  United  States  is  bound  to  be  af- 
fected and  helped  by  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr.  HosMKR  I .  I  doubt  that  anyone  could 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  say  that  this 
particular  industry  would  inci-ense  its 
exports  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  Frankly,  we  do  not  know  what  type 
of  negotiations  can  be  carried  forwai-d 
under  the  authority  here.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  duties  can  be  reduced 
abroad  in  turn  for  reductions  here. 
Those  things  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined before  anyone  could  know  just 
which  particular  industry  would  be  the 
principal  gainer  from  this.  But  there 
are  those  who  speak  for  agriculture, 
there  are  those  who  speak  for  industry, 
who  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
program,  because  they  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram will  lead  to  increased  exports  of 
agricultural  products  and  increased  ex- 
ports of  industrial  products.  Certainly, 
we  know  that  if  we  did  not  have  access 
to  these  markets  in  the  future,  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  and  if  someone  has 
an  advantage  within  those  markets, 
there  will  be  less  opportunity  for  us  to 
compete. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  figure  of  18.000.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  no  one  knows  what  indus- 
tries will  be  affected.  How  does  this  fig- 
ure come  about? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  was  a  statisU- 
cal  estimate  that  was  furnished  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fui  ther,  in  section  302  of  the 
bill,  subsection  ( a )  <  2 j .  it  says  that  with 
respect  to  industry,  its  firms  may  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cer- 
tify their  eligibility  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance. Subsection  (a>  (3)  says  that 
workers  in  the   industries  may  request 
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the  Secretary  of  Labor's  certification  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Does  the  gentleman  conceive  that  we 
could  have  a  situation  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  be  unwilling  to 
recognize  that  an  industry  had  been 
damaged  by  imports,  and  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  rul- 
ing contrariwise  as  to  the  problem? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  referring  to  section 
302  on  page  31  of  the  bill.  This  provides 
for  Presidential  action  following  an  in- 
dustry finding  of  Injury  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  If  the  Tariff  Commission 
determines — and  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  must  find 
with  respect  to  the  firm  or  the  employee 
on  the  application  of  either  or  both  that 
the  industry's  difficulties,  the  firm's  dif- 
ficulties, the  employees'  loss  of  jobs.  Is 
due  to  increased  imports  of  an  article 
w  hlch  are  due  to  a  trade  agreement  con- 
cession. 

In  other  words,  a  worker's  imemploy- 
ment  must  be  related  directly  to  this 
Import  situation  and  so  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  When  the  Tariff 
Commission  tells  the  President  that  an 
industry  Is  injured,  then  the  President 
may  provide  first  with  respect  to  the 
firms  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  certify  the  eligibility  of  that  firm  to 
apply  for  whatever  adjustment  assist- 
ance Is  available  for  Urms,  The  Presi- 
dent may  also  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  certify  groups  of 
individuals  In  the  industry  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance. 

In  other  provisions  of  the  bUl,  the  firm 
seeking  assistance  has  to  develop  an 
overall  plan,  and  the  Secretary  must 
find  that  the  assistance  requested  would 
meet  certain  tests.  The  firm  may  not  be 
able  to  develop  such  a  plan.  Even  in 
this  case  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  find  that  the 
employees  themselves  could  qualify  and 
they  would  be  given  some  benefit.  Both 
could  qualify,  or  the  situations  could 
be  in  reverse. 

But  there  is  no  opportimlty  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  say  that  the 
workers  in  this  industry  are  not  entitled 
to  this  assistance  program  because  they 
have  not  become  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  imports.  The  Tariff  Commission  has 
done  that. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Then  are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  once  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission makes  that  determination  any 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
or  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  dissolved? 

Mr  MILLS.  That  is  not  what  I  said 
at  aU.  The  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  with  re- 
^?^t  ^  the  application  and  approval 
or  the  application  for  a  specific  firm 
When  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
injury  in  the  Industry.  There  are  cer- 
tain standards  set  forth  in  the 
bill  which  must  be  met  It  must 
be  established  that  this  firm  has  sus- 
tamed  or  is  threatened  with  serious  in- 
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Jury  by  the  increased  imports  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  found  to  be  affecting 
the  industry.  The  Secretary  also  must 
be  convinced  that  this  particular  loan 
applied  for  will  accomplish  the  objective 
and  purposes  sought  by  the  firm.  There 
is  the  discretion.  But  there  is  no  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  this  instance  to  say  whether 
or  not  this  Industry  is  in  this  condition 
because  of  linports.  That  is  a  decision 
made  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  There 
is  a  long  chain  of  events  that  follows 
wherein  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
discretion  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  loan.  They  may  turn 
him  down,  they  may  say  that  they  do  not 
qualify  for  the  loan  for  some  other 
reason. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  It  is  Incumbent  upon 
the  firm  to  come  forward  with  a  plan 
and  meet  the  standards  set  out;  other- 
wise they  would  not  get  assistance 
Mr.  MILLS.  Exactly. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further— I  think 
this  is  an  important  area  of  inquiry. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  author  of  the  bill  that  this  as- 
sistance for  workers  may  apply  to  1 
worker  or  10  workers;  or  is  it  the  Intent 
that  there  must  be  a  flntiiTig  that  an  en- 
tire plant  or  an  entire  segment  of  a  par- 
ticxilar  Industry  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports? 

Mf.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLS.  TTiere  may  be  a  plant 
using  100  employees,  let  us  say.  making 
10  different  articles  in  different  subdi- 
visions. The  import  that  is  hurting  is 
with  respect  to  one  article.  There  are 
10  employees  who  are  discharged  be- 
cause the  plant  discontinues  making 
that  particular  article.  TTiey  cannot  be 
absorbed  In  the  production  of  the  other 
articles.  Those  employees  could  be 
foimd  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  have 
become  unemployed  as  a  result  of  im- 
ports of  that  article  on  which,  of  course, 
there  had  been  a  concession  made  by 
our  country  some  time  or  other  under  a 
trade  agreement. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  May  I  give  a  spe- 
cific state  of  facts?  Let  us  suppose  a  tex- 
tile yam  mill — and  there  are  many  of 
them — is  in  the  production  of  both  syn- 
thetic, or  manmade,  fiber  yams  and 
cotton  yams. 

If  the  imports  affect  cotton  yarn  by 
reason  of  the  shipping  in  of  finished  ap- 
parel from  abroad  and  stop  off  the  cot- 
ton yam  section  of  a  particular  plant 
or  take  out  Just  some  of  the  employees, 
how  do  we  contemplate  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  other  agencies  in- 
volved will  resolve  this  question  of 
whether  the  shipment  of  combed  yam 
cotton  shirts  from  Hong  Kong  has 
caused  a  cotton  yarn  worker  in  a  plant 
making  cotton  yam  alone  and  not  the 
finished  fabric  or  the  finished  shirt  to 
be  affected? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  This  is  a  question  of 
statistical  information  in  the  first  place, 
the  gathering  of  facts. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  faced  with  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  there  was  this  direct 
causal  relationship  between  trade  con- 
cessions and  imports  of  an  article  "like 
or  directly  competitive  with"  a  domestic 
article.  If  the  direct  causal  relationships 
between  the  concessions  and  the  Im- 
ports of  a  "like  or  directly  competitive- 
article,  and  between  these  imports  and 
the  unemptoyment  of  the  workers  the 
genUeman  has  described  is  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  exist  as  a  fact,  then 
there  would  be  the  reUef  provided  in  that 
case,  but  there  must  be  those  direct 
causal  relationships. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  they  would  fol- 
low the  manufacturer  all  the  way  down 
to  the  yarn  level? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  there  Is  this  direct 
causal  relationship,  and  If  there  was  the 
compeUtive  relationship  as  defined  In 
section  405  of  the  bill,  they  would  liave 
to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  With  reference  to 
the  cotton  farmer,  recently  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  filed  a  section 
22  appUcation  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  which  it  took  the  definite  posi- 
tion that  our  cotton  export  program  had 
been  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  the 
importation  of  cotton  textiles  from  many 
I>omts  of  the  globe.  Other  agencies  of 
the  Grovemment  apparently  do  not  agree 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Is 
this  relief-for-workers  provision  in  the 
bill  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  assist 
a  cotton  farmer  in  Arkansas  or  North 
Carolina  or  Mississippi  or  California? 

Mr.  MILI£.  First  I  should  say  that 
nothing  in  this  biU  affects,  in  any  way, 
past,  present,  or  future,  proceedings  un- 
der section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act. 

Under  the  tariff  adjustment  or  other 
adjustment  assistance  proceedings  dealt 
with  in  the  bill,  however,  a  farm  pro- 
prietor could  be  eligible  for  firm  assist- 
ance and  a  group  of  farm  laborers  could 
be  eligible  for  worker  assistance. 

There  has  to  be  the  causal  relation- 
ships I  pointed  out.   In  any  case  that  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  can  describe, 
there  must  be  the  direct  showing  and  the 
finding  by  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
this  particular  import  of  a  like  or  direct- 
ly competitive  article  on  which  there  has 
been  a  concession  granted  has  caused 
this  group's  unemployment.    That  is  the 
Tariff  Commission's  job.   They  have  been 
looking  into  these  things  of  injury  all 
along.    We  thought  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  better  qualified  in  this  instance 
to  reach  that  conclusion  than  would  be 
the  Department  of  Labor,  say,  or  with 
respect  to  the  firm,  the  Department  of 
Commerce.    So  we  have  put  the  onus 
upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to  reach 
this  conclusion.    It  is  a  difficult  Job.  we 
must  admit,  but  you  know  and  I  know 
that  if  we  do  this  there  must  be  a  finding 
of  relationship  between  this  man's  loss  of 
Job  and  these  imports. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  apologize  for  im- 
posing upon  the  gentleman,  but  I  am 
to  understand,  am  I,  that  if  this  farmer 
in  your  State  or  mine  was  affected  by 
Imports  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  injured,  would 
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then  have  to  go  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  have  the  Tariff  Commission 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  if  it  were  a  worker  in  a  production 
industry  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
not  have  to  go  through  that  procediu-e? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  we  said  just  the  re- 
verse. In  every  instance  when  a  firm  or 
employees  want  this  assistance,  whether 
or  not  they  are  in  fanning,  they  have 
to  go  to  the  Tariff  Commission  with  an 
application. 

The  Tariff  Commission  must  find  this 
causal  relationship  between  their  diffi- 
culties and  these  imports.  There  is  no 
discrimination  whatsoever.  It  applies 
across  the  board  in  all  instances. 

There  is  this  situation,  if  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  this  entire  industry  is 
affected,  that  there  is  serious  injury 
throughout  this  industry,  upon  the  basis 
of  that  kind  of  finding,  firm  A,  a  part  of 
that  Industry,  which  has  already  been 
found  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
Injured,  would  not  have  to  go  back  for 
another  proceeding  through  the  Tariff 
Commlsalon.  All  of  this  is  different 
from  seoUon  aa  proceedings  Involving. 
■ay  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  are  not  directly  concerned  with 
injury  to  flrmi  or  workere. 

Mr.  OR088,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
imtleman  yield? 

Mr.  XARSTBN.  X  yield  to  the  ttnUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR088.  Earlier  thii  afternoon, 
the  gentleman  from  Tenneiwee  (Mr. 
Baxir]  said  that  a  minimum  of  80.000 
Americans  were  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  Imports  up  to  this  time.  My  question 
is:  From  what  Industries  do  these  un- 
employed come? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  that  information.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  referring 
to  the  approximately  80,000  who  might 
in  the  future  be  put  out  of  work,  if  this 
bill  becomes  law,  by  increased  import 
competition. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  First.  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the 
statement  he  has  made  and  the  many 
facts  he  has  brought  out  here.  Along 
with  others  who  represent  areas  where 
there  are  a  great  many  workers,  of 
course,  I  am  interested  in  the  problem 
of  the  displacement  of  workers.  The 
figure,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  given,  is  that  approximately 
18,000  a  year  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
which  would  come  to  80,000  or  90,000 
workers,  might  be  displaced  by  increased 
Imports  resulting  from  concessions  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now  let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  with  our  exports  of  about 
$20  billion,  we  have  provided  jobs 
through  foreign  trade  for  4.1  million 
workers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  think  that  is  the 
figure,  as  I  recall  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  that,  I  under- 
stand,  about  3.1   million   are   Jobs  at- 


tributable to  exports,  farms  and  indus- 
try itself  and  about  1  million  are  Jobs 
attributable  to  imports.  Including  jobs 
in  the  transportation  and  trucking  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds.  Are  those  the 
figures? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Those  are  the  figures 
substantially,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  the  same  $15 
billion  of  imports,  as  I  understand,  there 
is  only  about  one-third  of  those  Imports 
that  is  in  competition  with  the  manufac- 
tured articles  or  food  produced  in  the 
United  States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion— most  imp>orts  are  absolutely  not 
competing  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  other  words, 
about  $10  billion  of  the  $15  billion  is  not 
competing  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  figures  I  have  seen 
ai-e  these.  Of  the  115  billion,  about  18 
billion'  Is  not  competitive  In  that  we  do 
not  produce  like  or  similar  articles  here. 
There  Is  about  $6  blUlon  of  the  118  bil- 
lion that  may  potenually  cause  injury 
competitively  In  that  it  replaces  an  arti- 
cle that  we  produce  or  something  like  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fornla  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  Actually.  In  my 
opinion,  It  Is  not  correct  to  measure 
merely  the  total  of  our  exports  of  $20 
billion  against  the  total  of  our  Imports 
of  $15  billion  in  determining  anything 
except,  perhaps,  this  factor  as  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  I  really  like  to 
think,  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
of  the  effect  of  foreign  trade,  in  terms 
of  a  comparison  of  $20  billion  of  exports 
not  with  the  actual  dollars  that  go 
abroad  but  against  the  $6  billion  of  pay- 
ments for  products  that  come  in  that 
can  be  considered  competitive  with 
American  products.  So  the  $9  billion 
is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
in  the  competitive  picture. 

I  am  going  to  put  these  figures  in  the 
Record.  For  example,  the  $9  billion  is 
made  up  in  part  like  this. 

One  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  of 
it  is  tea  and  coffee.  Three  quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  of  it  is  in  newsprint, 
and  they  do  not  produce  all  the  news- 
print in  this  country  that  we  need.  Some 
$300  million  of  it  is  in  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  things  like 
that.  These  are  examples  that  go  to 
make  up  the  $9  billion  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider to  be  competitive  with  American 
products.  I  think  those  figures  can  be 
clearly  substantiated. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  is  it  not  true 
that  when  we  look  at  the  18.000  a  year 
over  5  years,  the  estimate  of  displace- 
ment that  we  have  got  to  bear,  that  in 
relation  to  the  4'/^  million  that  obtain 
their  employment  from  foreign  trade, 
and  also  the  anticipated  increase  in  ex- 
ports which  we  believe  this  type  of  ap- 
proach will  bring  about — so  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  4Mt  million  Jobs  di- 


rectly related  to  foreign  trade  will  In- 
crease in  number  far  more  than  the 
80.000  we  would  lose  in  the  affected  com- 
petitive industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  right; 
in  fact,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  thing 
of  goods  brought  into  the  United  States 
and  exports,  those  things  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  produced  here  if  it  were  not 
for  the  export  market.  We  are  creating 
American  jobs.  That  is  true.  There  is 
a  substantial  difference  between  the  em- 
ployment created  by  $20  billion  that  is 
sent  abroad  versus  the  emplosonent  in- 
volved in  the  $6  billion  that  is  competi- 
tive that  we  might  have  here  in  the 
United  States  if  we  did  not  import  that 
$6  billion.  That  Is  what  I  am  thinking 
about.  Certainly  In  balance  no  one,  I 
believe,  could  ever  prove,  certainly  not 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  in  balance  be- 
tween $20  billion  and  $6  billion  that  there 
is  not  more  employment  involved  In  the 
development  of  this  trade. 

The  question  was  asked  how  they  got 
this  estimate  of  18,000  people.  That  esti- 
mate wag  dtveloped  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
mei-ee  entirely  upon  the  industries,  the 
particular  businesses,  that  had  applied 
to  the  Tai'lff  Commission  for  aomt^  form 
of  assistance,  so  I  am  told,  They  look 
to  those  industries  to  determine  what 
might  be  this  caseload  under  this  pro- 
gram per  year  if  It  1m  enacted. 

Frankly,  you  and  I  know  thast  are  only 
good  guesses.  There  may  not  be  a  soul, 
there  may  be  18.000.  and  there  may  be 
28.000  displaced;  we  do  not  know,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  all  that  will  take 
place.  We  cannot  predict  the  extent  to 
which  the  negotiations  might  be  success- 
ful. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  thing  I  cannot 
understand  in  title  HI  of  this  bill  is  this: 
If  we  are  prepared  to  export  the  Job  of 
an  American  worker,  as  we  undoubtedly 
must  do  in  this  bill,  then  by  what  yard- 
stick of  reason  or  justice  do  we  decide 
we  can  export  it  at  65  percent  of  what 
his  earnings  are?  If  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  paying  him  65  percent  of  his 
salary  is  there  not  the  same  justification 
for  paying  him  his  full  salary? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  point  was  raised  in 
the  committee  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  65  percent  was  not  enough. 
The  way  we  look  at  this  thing — I  think 
I  am  right  in  the  conclusion  I  reached — 
if  we  do  not  take  action  under  the 
sovereign  power  of  Government  we  are 
enacting  here  empowering  the  President 
to  use;  namely,  lowering  the  rates.  If  we 
do  not  do  that,  this  individual  is  left  with 
his  job.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  My  question  is.  Why  is 
it  65  percent? 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  is  left  with  his  Job.  A 
case  could  be  made,  perhaps,  for  higher 
benefits.  I  do  not  think  we  wanted  to 
go  that  far,  to  give  him  the  full  amount 
of  his  average  wage  because  we  had  dis- 
placed him  by  Government  action.  I 
thought  that  what  we  should  do  was  to 
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put  some  limit  here  particularly  since 
we  are  also  providing  valuable  training. 
We  provided  65  percent  of  his  full  wage. 
But  it  cannot  exceed  65  percent  of  the 
average  manufacturing  wage,  which  I 
understand   will   be   about  $61   at  the 

most.  

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  we  condemn  a 
man's  home  in  the  public  interest,  then 
you  pay  the  market  value  for  his  home. 
You  do  not  take  the  market  value  and 
reduce  it  by  35  percent  and  say  that  Is 
wiiat  he  will  get,  if  there  is  any  justifica- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  not  the  same.  It 
may  be  a  comparable  situation  In  the 
gentleman's  mind,  but  it  is  not  so.  This 
is  viewed  by  me  and  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee  as  a  temporary  device  to 
help  in  the  adjustment  of  this  individual 
who  has  lost  his  Job  as  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  a  sovereign  power  in 
cutting  the  duty  down.  That  was  neces- 
sary to  the  preservaticm  of  his  Job,  to 
try  to  get  him  qualified  within  this 
lierlod  of  time  to  assume  some  other 
kind  of  Job  for  which  his  services  are 
required  and  needed. 

Mr.  COLLUR,  m  the  event  that 
komeonc  is  dlKplacfd  nnd  he  rtoeives  68 
i>ercent  of  his  salary,  based  upon  what 
has  been  gald  here,  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinffulshed  chairman  nald  thtit,  wr  have 
nbeolutely  no  Idea  how  many  i)oople  are 
Kolna  to  be  displaced  at  of  right  now.  It 
is  Komethlng  that  Is  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Lrt  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  in  this  piirtleulftr  kind  of  cn.ie 
my  friend  does  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  some  concern  about 
what  happens  to  this  individual? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  a  very  deep 
concern.  I  am  concerned  about  the  35 
percent  we  are  not  giving  him. 

Mr.  MILLS.  EH)  not  vote  against  this 
bill  because  it  is  held  at  65.  The  65  Is 
better  than  nothing.  It  is  not  as  good 
as  the  gentleman's  suggestion  of  100 
percent,  but  It  is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  trying  to  find 
the  yardstick  of  diligence  and  reason. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  us  take  the  hypo- 
thetical case  the  chairman  gave.  You 
have  100  employees.  Ten  are  displaced 
because  of  imports.  They  will  be  en- 
titled to  this  title  III  assistance,  pro- 
vided It  goes  through  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. They  wUl  be  paid  up  to  $65 
each.  Assume  that  in  that  particular 
Industry  another  10  employees  are  laid 
off  because  of  lack  of  work.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts they  could  collect  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  $40  a  week. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  you  have  to  draw 
a  distinction. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  make  flrst-class  employees  on  the 
one  hand  and  second-class  employees  on 
the  other  hand. 

Mr  MILLS.  There  is  no  discrimina- 
tion here.  You  have  action  taken  by  the 
Government  deliberatcay  which  supports 
the  trade  readjustment  aUowance. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  a  brief  example. 
I  have  a  defense  factory  in  my  home- 
town. The  Government  canceled  a  de- 
fense contract. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  different.  The 
Government  in  that  case  is  acting  as  a 
contractor  and  any  businessman  knows 
that  protection  of  jobs  and  rights  under 
the  contract  are  matters  which  can.  and 
are,  covered  by  the  contract.  If  a  pro- 
ducer chooses  to  enter  a  contract,  he 
accepts  the  risk  of  cancellation.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  contract  field  it  is  not 
using  sovereign  power. 

It  is  subject  to  all  of  the  rules  of  con- 
tract law  and  as  such  has  all  the  rights 
of  a  contractor.  When  the  Government 
enters  the  contract  field  it  acts  as  does 
any  other  contractor  and  cancellation 
of  contracts  Is  a  normal  business  hazard 
which  exists  in  all  contract  fields.  When 
the  Government  awards  a  contract  to 
one  plant  and  not  to  another,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  obligation  to  the  plant 
which  did  not  get  the  award.  By  the 
same  token,  it  has  no  obligation  to  the 
workers  of  this  plant.  Every  contract 
award  or  cancellation  brlnRs  with  it 
Joys  on  the  one  hand  and  disappoint- 
ment on  the  other.  AHsistanee  in  the 
case  of  removal  of  tariffs  can  be  Justi- 
fied, becauao  this  condiUon  aiisea 
through  Oovfrnment  •overtign  action, 
taken  in  the  public  interest,  to  lower 
tariffs  and  thereby  take  a  Job  away  from 
this  man.  The  aoverrlgn  hnn  nern  fit  to 
remove  a  Uriff  which  it  placed  on  an 
article  to  protect  the  Job.  In  all  equity 
and  good  conscience  It  must  take  strps 
to  make  the  affected  worker's  adjust- 
ment to  the  new  competitive  conditions 
created  by  Itt  own  acts  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  two  cases  you  cite  and  I  be- 
lieve the  approach  in  the  bill  Is  Justified 
by  the  difference. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
explain  this  to  my  workers.  We  had  a 
contract  in  my  district  which  was  not 
renewed.  The  people  are  unemployed. 
The  Government  took  this  contract 
away,  yet  on  the  same  assembly  line  you 
could  conceivably  fire  people  because  of 
imports  and  their  compensation  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  same. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Let  me  ask  you  this:  Do 
you  'vant — at  least  I  do  not  want — to  go 
back  to  the  people  In  your  area  and  say 
to  them  that  where  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion finds  that  they  have  been  displaced 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty,  the 
only  thing  that  we  have  empowered  the 
President  to  do  is  to  adjust  the  duty  up- 
ward?   Do  you  want  to  tell  them  this 
when  the  history  of  the  escape-clause 
provision  shows  that  on  relatively  few 
occasions  has  any  President,  Democrat 
or  Republican,  used  tariff  relief.    Now, 
this  authority  is  used,  more  than  likely, 
when  an  entire  industry  is  affected.    But 
It  Is  not  used  when  less  than  an  entire 
industry — one  firm,  or  a  group  of  work- 
ers are  injured.    Now,  all  we  have  done 
in  H.R.  11970  is  to  give  the  President  an 
additional  tool  to  use.    In  the  event  a 
mistake  is  made  and  some  firm  has  been 
Injured    or    some   group    of   employees 
thrown  out  of  worlt,  I  would  rather  have 
this  provision  for  adjustment  assistance 
available.     I  will  take  my  chance  on 
explaining  to  my  folks  why  we  do  this 
in  this  manner  and  why  we  do  not  take 
care  of  the  other  fellow  who  has  lost 


his  Job  for  some  other  reason.  I  may 
have  difficulty  in  explainhig  it,  but  I 
think  I  would  have  more  difficulty  In 
explaining  my  support  of  this  legislation 
where  there  is  a  loss  of  a  job  due  to  ac- 
tion taken  thereunder  and  nothing  at 
all  is  done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's explanation.  But  I  think  when  a 
father  of  four  or  five  children,  whether 
he  loses  his  job  liecause  of  imports  or 
whether  he  loses  It  l>ecause  of  lack  of 
work.  Is  unemployed,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  explaining  that  one 
should  get  $65  a  week  and  the  other  $40. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  figure  is  $61— and. 
of  course,  that  is  not  an  average  amount 
that  workers  will  get.  It  is  a  celling. 
Many  of  these  people  who  will  be  in- 
volved are  receiving  a  lot  less  wage  than 
the  average  national  manufacturing 
wage. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Likewise,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  of  $41  In  Massachu- 
setts is  a  celling.    Some  get  less, 

Mr,  MILLS.    That  Is  right 

Mr,  MAoaiUOOR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
win  the  genUeman  yieldf 

Mr.  KARSTBN.  I  yield  to  tht  fen- 
Ueman  from  NCinntsota. 

Mr.  MaoORIQOIV  I  direct  my  ques- 
tion to  the  vantliman  from  Miaaourl  or 
to  the  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pbit 
this  situation.  Assumt  two  amall  manu- 
facturing planu  in  MinnesoU,  the  Third 
Congre8.<iional  Dlsirtet,  manufacturt 
shoes.  They  have  small  operations. 
The  tariffs  are  lowered.  One  company 
sees  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
It  initiates  a  program  of  retooling,  and 
during  that  process  of  perhape  8  months 
its  workers  are  laid  off.  But,  it  is  look- 
ing into  the  future  to  give  work  to  its 
employees,  and  it  develops  another  type 
of  operation.  Company  B  does  nothing. 
Are  the  employees  of  company  B  to  be 
treated  more  favorably  than  company 
A  employees? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  to  the  fact 
that  the  compjiny  that  retooled  and  laid 
Its  employees  off  for  this  6-month  period 
may  be  doing  tiiat,  of  course,  to  improve 
its  competitive  position  and  if  it  does 
this  when  the  tariffs  are  lowered  and 
there  is  nothing  else  involved  such  as 
increased  imports,  those  employees  were 
not  laid  off  as  the  result  of  imports. 

In  the  other  case  you  gave  an  example 
where  imports  were  directly  responsible 
for  the  layoffs.  With  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond firm,  all  other  necessary  factors 
being  present.  Uiose  workers  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance. 

But  who  is  to  say  which  group  of 
workers — those  in  plant  A  or  plant  B — 
are  better  off.  Maybe  the  retraining  of 
company  B's  workers  wIK  not  be  as 
beneficial  as  the  action  taken  by  firm  A. 
because  the  latter  firm  might  get  itself 
more  competitive  quickly  and  its  men 
will  have  jobs  which  may  be  more  secure. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  assisting  firm 
B — to  be  more  competitive.  If  we  do  not 
do  what  we  are  talking  about  doing 
here,  and  firm  A  is  the  only  one  which 
rises  to  the  occasion  and  gets  itself  Into 
a  competitive  position,  the  workers  of 
firm  B  are  not  going  to  get  anything 
except  whatever  they  might  be  entitled 
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to  under  the  unemployment  comE>ensa- 
•»    tion  law  of  the  gentleman's  State. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Let  us  assume,  if 
we  may,  that  it  is  an  industrywide  in- 
jury, as  it  would  be  in  the  shoe  business. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  it  is  an  industrywide 
Injury,  it  is  my  thought  that  the  course 
of  action  to  take  where  appropriate  is 
the  adjustment  of  the  duty.  It  is  true 
that  this  bill  does  not  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  that.  The  discretion  is  with 
the  President  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
would  follow  a  recommendation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission.  But  where  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  finds  injury  across  the 
board  in  an  industry,  it  must  find  the 
level  of  duty  which  would  relieve  that 
injiuv  and  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  put  it  into  effect.  If  the  President 
fails  to  do  this,  the  Congress  can  re- 
quire such  action  by  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  difference  here,  as 
I  see  it,  is  in  a  tariff-reduction  situation, 
the  Government's  use  of  a  sovereign 
power  takes  away  from  an  individual 
a  prop  which  sustains  his  job.  The  tar- 
iff is  reduced  because  we  think  evidently 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  it.  We 
are  taking  away  from  him  support  for 
100  percent  of  his  weekly  wage.  Now, 
will  we  do  nothing  for  him? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  why  not  do  the  same 
for  him  that  we  do  for  other  employers? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  where  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Government  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman would  want  that. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it:  Let  me  pose  a  hypotheti- 
cal question.  If  we  treat  the  employees 
of  company  B  more  generously  than 
the  employees  of  company  A,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  passing  legislation  here 
which  discourages  a  company  from  using 
itjS  own  initiative  to  solve  its  own  prob- 
lems in  a  particular  area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  if  I  thought  that, 
I  certainly  would  not  be  for  it. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  That  is  the  way 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  not  my  thought.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  explained  that  our  objective 
is  to  assist  those  who  want  to  be  helped. 
If  they  want  to  become  competitive,  and 
have  the  means  on  their  own  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  they  will  not  wait  for  the 
Government  to  assist  them,  they  will  do 
it  on  their  own. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  studied  this  bill  vei-y  thoroughly — 
the  committee  bill — and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
11970.  This  is  a  bill  that  merits  the 
support  of  all  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
because  of  what  it  will  do  to  strengthen 
our  economy  at  home  and  to  help 
us  achieve  some  of  our  most  important 
goals  in  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. As  the  President  put  it  in  his 
trade  message  to  Congress  last  January : 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  benefit 
substantially  every  State  of  the  Union,  every 


segment  of  the  American  economy  and  every 
basic  objective  of  oxir  domestic  economy  and 
foreign  policy. 

First  let  us  look  at  what  H.R.  11970 
means  to  our  domestic  economy.  We 
are  the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the 
world.  We  prosper  because  of  what  we 
sell  to  the  world  and  we  prosper  because 
of  what  we  buy  from  the  world.  In  no 
small  measure,  the  high  living  standards 
of  the  American  people  are  due  to  our 
exports  and  our  imports.  HJl.  11970  will 
help  us  move  forward  and  share  even 
further  in  the  prosperity  resulting  from 
expanded  international  trade.  The 
measures  it  affords  for  attacking  trade 
barriers  around  the  world  will  provide 
increased  opportunities  for  our  exporters. 
It  will  Open  up  new  opportunities  for  our 
farmers,  our  manufacturers,  and  our  fel- 
lew  Americans  in  every  other  line  of 
commerce. 

H.R.  11970  is  a  new  trade  program 
geared  to  the  realities  of  the  1960s. 
We  are  in  a  dynamic  era  in  which  poten- 
tial markets  for  U.S.  goods  are  widening 
with  risirife  living  standards  in  countries 
on  every  continent.  If  we  are  to  realize 
the  full  potential  of  those  markets  we 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  take  every  meas- 
ure available  to  Government  to  give  our 
suppliers  adequate  opportunity  to  com- 
pete in  those  markets.  This  means  that 
our  trade  program  must  aim  both  to 
reduce  foreign  trade  barriers  and  to  keep 
our  own  producers  competitive  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  win  a  place  in  the 
markets  thus  opened  up  to  them.  The 
broad  program  of  reciprocal  tariff  reduc- 
tions which  H.R.  11970  will  make  possible 
will  help  us  to  achieve  both  of  these 
aims. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  H.R.  11970 
signifies  for  our  aims  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  The  major  strength  of  the 
free  world  is  now  centered  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  We  and 
our  partners  across  that  ocean  share  a 
major  responsibility  for  coping  with  the 
great  problems  facing  us  today — to  guard 
the  security  of  the  free  world  and  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries,  including 
newly  emerging  nations,  to  achieve  a 
self-reliant  status  economically  and 
politically.  Over  us  as  we  exert  our  best 
efforts  to  discharge  this  heavy  responsi- 
bility hovers  the  brooding  menace  of 
Communist  imperialism,  giving  utmost 
urgency  to  the  attainment  of  our  com- 
mon goals. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  will 
help  us  to  accomplish  these  ends.  It 
first  of  all  provides  a  means  for  negoti- 
ating for  the  mutual  reduction  of  tariff 
barriers  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
free  world.  There  are  some  who  seem 
to  believe  that  this  is  intended  to  be 
solely  a  venture  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket to  the  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  other 
countries.  This  is  not  the  intention  nor 
will  it  be  the  result.  H.R.  11970  con- 
tains an  integrated  set  of  provisions  for 
a  general  attack  on  tariffs  in  which  all 
free  world  countries  can  take  part  and 
from  which  all  will  benefit.  Thus  the 
major  tariff  negotiations  that  will  be 
made  possible  by  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  will  strengthen  our  relations  not 


only  with  the  Atlantic  partnership  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  as  well. 

Now,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  be- 
little the  importance  of  the  Common 
Market.  Its  development  is  of  outstand- 
ing significance  for  us.  and  that  fact  is 
thoroughly  recognized  in  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  11970.  But  that  bill  also  recog- 
nizes that  we  have  vital  relationships 
with  other  countries  around  the  world 
and  that  these  countries,  too.  play  an  es- 
sential role  in  free  world  security.  Bear 
in  mind  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
that  are  not  in  the  Common  Market  but 
share  our  common  goals  in  the  Atlantic 
partnership.  Our  neighbor  Canada  Is 
not  only  our  most  important  single  trad- 
ing partner  but  is  also  a  partner  in  the 
Atlantic  community.  Across  the  Pacific, 
Japan  is  another  important  trading 
partner  and  a  bastion  of  free  world 
strength  in  the  Far  East.  And  around 
the  world,  we  find  similarly  that  we 
share  trade  and  security  interests  with 
countries  on  every  continent. 

The  importance  of  free  world  strength 
£ind  our  common  security  is  too  obvious 
to  need  further  comment  here.  There 
is  less  appreciation,  I  believe,  of  the  Im- 
portance of  free  world  strength  In  the 
achievement  of  our  aims  toward  the  less 
developed  countries.  We  are  already 
witnessing  with  gratification  the  increas- 
ing ^ability  and  willingness  of  our  more 
prosperous  free  world  partners  to  help 
the  less  developed  countries  achieve  their 
aspirations  for  economic,  political,  and 
social  progress.  Through  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  all  we  can  help  to  solve  the 
problems  of  these  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  enable  them  to  attain  the 
strength  to  stand  alone  and  resist  the 
lures  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
disagreement  about  the  need  to  attain 
the  purposes  I  have  outlined  on  both  the 
domestic  and  international  fronts.  Our 
differences  are  not  over  goals  nor  are 
they  concerned  essentially  with  the 
broadened  negotiating  authority  the 
President  needs  if  he  is  to  achieve  them. 
Our  differences  pertain  basically  to  the 
safeguards  appropriate  to  a  program  for 
the  broad  expansion  of  mutually  advan- 
tageous international  trade.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable, I  ask.  to  tie  such  a  program  to 
a  narrowly  limited  safeguard  system 
which  contains,  in  fact,  only  a  single 
means  of  protection — the  imposition  of 
additional  import  restrictions  if  in- 
creased imports  cause  injury  to  domestic 
industry? 

The  proposal  to  drop  the  adjustment 
assistance  program  from  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  would  leave  the  same  un- 
happy situation  as  at  present.  It  would 
leave  the  President  only  an  all-or-none 
remedy.  He  would  have  to  choose,  as 
he  does  now.  between  giving  no  relief  at 
all  or  imposing  increased  import  restric- 
tions which  provide  an  immediate  pan- 
acea for  a  domestic  industry  but  leave 
it  without  any  incentive  to  modernize, 
to  become  eflflcient.  to  become  competi- 
tive. He  has  no  other  alternative  such 
as  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram would  give  him. 

Under  this  program,  he  would  be  able 
to  give  prompt  and  effective  assistance 
to  injured  firms  who  want  to  modernize, 
to  become  eflBcient.  to  become  competl- 
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live,  and  he  could,  in  addition,  help  af- 
fected groups  of  workers  by  appropriate 
means.  He  could  do  this,  moreover,  even 
where  the  import  injury  was  not  indus- 
trywide but  was  concentrated  on  particu- 
lar firms  or  groups  of  workers.  The 
increased  flexibility  provided  to  the 
President  by  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  I  caution  you  my 
friends,  to  think  soberly  of  how  you 
would  narrow  the  safeguards  of  this  bill 
if  you  agreed  with  the  proposal  to  elim- 
inate this  essential  part  of  H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      Connecticut      I  Mr. 

GlAIMO]. 

Mr.  GLAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
opponents  of  H.R.  11970  have  used  as  a 
principal  argument  the  contention  that 
the  adjustment  assistance  portions  of 
the  bill  would  be  impossible  to  ad- 
minister. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  experience  of  these  critics  in  any 
way,  I  feel  it  is  important  to  sound  out 
those  who  actually  would  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
.  this  program.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Gibbons,  director  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut's Employment  Security  Divi- 
sion, replying  to  my  request  for  com- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11970 
that  concern  themselves  with  the  ad- 
justment assistance  program. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Gibbon's 
experience,  judgment,  and  impartiality, 
and  I  wish  to  call  his  expert  opinions  to 
the  attention  of  my  Mlleagues  in  this 
House. 

State  of  CovNixJTtcuT 

Labor  DsrABTMENT, 
Emi»lotment  SEctmrxT  Division. 
Hartford  Connecticut.  June  22.  1962. 
Congressman  Robekt  N.  Ciaimo. 
Hou.ic  of  RepretentativML 
Wanhington.  D.C.  Tf 

Deah  Bob:  Regarding' your  letter  of  June 
18.  1962.  and  my  telegram  of  June  22.  1962. 
replying  thereto,  the  suggestion  that  a  pro- 
gram of  readjustment  allowances  such  as  is 
set  forth  In  H.R.  11970  Is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  administer  is  a  familiar  one.  This 
problem  was  raised  with  regard  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  paj-ments  to  maritime 
workers  in  1943.  with  respect  to  servicemen's 
readjustment  allowancea  in  1944,  with  re- 
spect to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  veterans  in  1952.  with  respect  to  un- 
employment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, unemployment  compensation  for 
ex-servicemen,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  and  all  other  attempts  by  Congress  to 
Improve,  extend,  implement,  supplement,  or  ( 
support  the  concept  of  insuring  against  the 
hazard  of  unemployment  in  the  American 
economy.  It  is  the  perennial  cry  of  those 
administrators  whose  economic  predilections 
cause  them  to  view  with  distaste  any  exten- 
sion of  such  programs  because  the  very  suc- 
cess of  Federal  participation  reflects  very 
seriously  on  the  adequaay  of  State  systems. 

It  is  not  truly  the  dlflteulty  of  administer- 
ing the  program  that  bothers  these  indi- 
viduals; it  is  the  program  itself.  I  have 
always  been  very  mucli  amus^  to  find  that, 
once  Congress  has  had  the  courage  to  act  in 
these  areas,  the  very  people  who  have  argued 
most  vehemently  the  impossibility  of  admin- 
istering   such    programs    are    equally    loud. 


after  the  event,  about  theU-  success  in  doing 
preciaely  what  they  said  they  couldn't  do. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  movement  to  line  up  the  employment 
security  directors  against  this  meaaure,  and 
I  have  been  subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propa- 
ganda with  thU  end  in  view.  1  am  dis- 
tressed at  the  eagerness  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  in  this  type  of 
pressure  group,  particularly  when  a  measure 
is  being  subjected  to  political  and  ideologi- 
cal attack  under  the  phony  guise  of  advice 
on  the  difficulties  of  admlnlsUatlon.  While 
I  favor  forthright  solutions  to  obvious  eco- 
nomic problems,  as  an  appointed  State  offi- 
cial, I  would  consider  it  presumptuous  on 
my  part  to  speak  for  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut as  to  the  overall  deairabUity  of  the  bill 
or  as  to  its  impact  on  Connecticut;  only  the 
Governor  has  a  right  to  do  so.  As  a  citizen 
of  the  third  district.  I  am  confident  that  you 
yourself  are  best  qualified  to  Judge  as  to  the 
district's  and  Nation's  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  as  to  its  overall  quality.  But  after 
27  years  experience  in  the  business  of  ad- 
ministering employment  security  programs 
at  all  levels.  I  think  I  can  speak  with  some 
assurance  as  to  feasibility  of  administration, 
and  I  can  find  nothing,  after  a  careful  scru- 
tiny of  HR.  11970.  which  would  be  difficult 
to  admlnUter,  much  less  impossible  to 
administer. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  J.  Gibbons, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with 
these  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
my  own  explanation  of  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  which  I  do  not  believe 
have  been  fully  covered  yet  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  hope  that  when  the  Record 
is  available  tomorrow  Members  may  take 
time  to  read  the  pails  of  it,  at  least,  that 
interest  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
statement  of  Hon.  WtLBvn  D.  Mnxs,  or 
Arkansas 
Today  this  committee  on  H.R.  llPTO  be- 
gins consideration  of  a  bUl  which.  In  my 
opinion,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legrislatlon  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years.  Its  importance  is 
manifested  by  the  widespread  public  in- 
terest in  the  subject  matter  covered  by  the 
bill  as  well  as  the  time  consumed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  public  and 
executive  sessions  on  this  matter.  Following 
1  month  of  public  hearings  where  we  re- 
ceived the  views  of  persons  from  all  segments 
of  the  U.S.  economy — industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  spent  several  weeks  in  executive  ses- 
sions writing  the  provisions  which  are  in 
the  bill  now  before  you. 

But  HR.  11970  is  also  intrinsically  im- 
portant because  of  the  promise  it  holds  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national trade  and  the  future  of  our  free 
world  trading  partners.  H.R.  11970  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  the  means  to 
enable  us  to  grow  and  expand  in  world  trade 
and  to  enlarge  upon  our  position  as  the 
world's  greatest  trading  nation.  The  needs 
of  our  times  make  it  urgent  that  we  strive 
to  expand  our  role  as  the  leading  trading 
nation  of  the  world. 

Many  Indeed  are  the  problems  which  face 
our  great  Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  these  problems  seem  to  defy  solu- 
tion; some  invtrfve  issues  which  go  to  oxir 
very  survival   as  a    nation.     But  I  believe 
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that  as  overshadowing  as  some  of  these  other 
problems  may  seem  to  be,  the  urgency  which 
requires  us  to  expand  our  trade  in  the  free 
world  is  not  less  than  the  urgency  which 
surrounds  these  other  problems.  The 
United  SUtes  is  the  political  leader  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  axiomatic  that  political 
leadership  goes  hand  in  hand  with  eco- 
nomic leadership.  A  nation  which  maintains 
a  secondary  role  among  the  trading  com- 
munity of  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
more  often  than  not.  be  relegated  to  a 
secondary  political  role.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  thU  fact  of  international  life  which 
we  have  seen  demonstrated  in  the  post-war 
era.  Nor  need  I  dwell  at  great  length  on 
the  importance  for  our  sake,  and  the  sake 
of  all  the  free  people  of  the  world,  of  the 
United  SUtes  retaining  its  role  as  the  politi- 
cal leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  bill  before  this  committee  will  not 
only  serve  to  strengthen  the  political  and 
economic  leadership  positions  of  the  United 
States,  but  It  will  materially  assist  m  in  dis- 
charging our  responsibilities  which  stem 
from  such  positions.  We  are  painfully 
aware,  each  of  us  here  today,  of  the  tremen- 
dous costs  Involved  in  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions of  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world 
nations.  The  drain  on  our  fiscal  resources 
has  been  great.  We  can  all  hope  and  pray 
that  world  tensions  will  ease  so  that  the 
cost  of  manning  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
around  the  world  will  be  lessened.  Such 
are  my  continuous  hopes  and  exhortations 
as  I  know  is  the  case  with  all  of  you.  But. 
unfortunately,  the  end  of  the  fight  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  is  not  in  sight  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  continue  this 
struggle  for  as  long  as  is  necessary. 

So  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  carry  the  heavy 
burdens  placed  on  our  shoulders  by  the 
challenge  of  the  forces  of  communism  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  the  world,  we  must 
have  strength  and  the  means  to  finance  o\ir 
efforts.  An  expansion  of  our  trade  surpluses 
offers  the  best  immediate  hope  of  arriving  at 
those  objectives. 

By  the  same  token,  the  adoption  of  these 
same  objectives  by  all  of  our  trading  part- 
ners in  the  free  world  will  bring  about  a 
major  easing  of  the  burdens  we  now  bear.  A 
liberalizing  of  trade  will  strengthen  the 
economies  of  all  participating  nations  and 
will  enable  such  nations  to  assume  a  greater 
part  of  the  load  we  are  now  carr3rlng. 

These  are  not  Idle  sentiments  or  hackneyed 
cliches.  Unless  we  do  exapnd  our  trade,  and 
thereby  enable  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  financially  to  undertake  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the  cold 
war.  our  problems  will  be  aggravated. 

You  might  ask  how  H.R.  11970  will  bring 
about  expanded  U.S.  trade.  My  answer  is 
that  in  and  of  itself  It  will  not  bring  about 
this  result.  However,  this  bill  is  the  key  to 
attainment  of  this  objective.  By  its  passage 
the  United  States  will  have  served  notice 
that  it  intends  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  nations  of  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
bargain  down  their  tariff  barriers  in  exchange 
for  our  doing  the  same.  When  these  bar- 
riers are  lowered,  the  way  wUl  then  be 
cleared  for  U.8.  exports  to  move  out  into 
world  commerce  in  greater  quantities  and 
satisfy  the  demands  for  these  products  which 
we  know  exist. 

importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  UWITM) 

STATES 

What  has  been  our  history  in  this  regard? 
How  do  we  shape  up  as  a  world  trader? 
Well,  last  year  we  exported  over  $20  billion 
of  goods  while  we  Imported  less  than  $15 
billion.  This  is  a  pair  of  figures  you  and  I 
have  heard  many  times  recently.  But  I 
would  like  to  dwell  for  Just  a  moment  on  the 
significance  of  these  figures.  They  are  criti- 
cal to  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
The  surplus  trade  balance  in  1961 — taking 
out  of  these  flgiires  exports  under  Govem- 
ment  assistance   laws — contributed  over  $3 
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billion  to  the  plus  side  of  our  payments 
account.  As  poor  as  our  payments  situation 
looks  at  the  present  time,  imagine  the  diffi- 
cult position  we  would  be  in  were  it  not  for 
this  huge  93  billion  credit. 

Let  us  look,  also,  at  the  nature  of  the  (20 
billion  worth  of  goods  we  shipped  abroad 
last  year.  Our  agriculture  accounted  for 
over  $S  billion  of  tMs  amount — or  about 
25  percent  of  our  total  exports.  We  ex- 
ported the  product  of  1  out  of  every  6  acres 
harvested,  a  tonnage  sufficient  to  fill  4,000 
ocean  vessels. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  greatest 
agricultural  exporter.  We  supply  44  percent 
of  the  world  trade  in  wheat,  41  percent  of  all 
cotton,  75  percent  of  soybean,  soy-oil,  and 
cotton-oil,  48  percent  of  world  trade  in  feed 
grains,  33  percent  of  the  trade  in  tobacco, 
74  percent  of  tallow  and  greases  and  15  per- 
cent of  all  rice. 

Although  the  United  States  exports  agri- 
cultural products  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Western  E^irope  as  a  whole  is  our  greatest 
market  area  for  agricultural  products.  As 
far  as  individual  countries  are  concerned 
Japan  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  our  best 
customers.  In  the  past  10  years,  Japan  has 
purchased  over  $4  billion  of  UJS.  farm  prod- 
ucts. In  1961,  Japan  bought  11  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farm  exports,  including  more  cotton, 
soybeans,  hides,  skins,  and  tallow  than  any 
other  country.  Japan  buys  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  U.S.  cotton  crop — one  out  of  every 
four  bales  exported. 

Our  exports  of  farm  products  to  Western 
Europe  run  to  several  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Western  Europe  buys  over  one- 
sixth  of  otir  wheat  exports,  about  40  percent 
of  our  barley,  almost  two-thirds  of  our  corn, 
and  almost  three-fourths  of  our  sorghxuns. 

I  could  talk  at  great  length  on  the  impor- 
tant stake  which  American  agriculture  has 
in  world  trade.  But  I  believe  the  flgxires  I 
have  cited  do  a  much  better  Job  in  making 
the  point:  U.S.  farmers  share  abundantly 
in  the  export  markets  we  have  developed 
to  date.  The  objective  of  the  Congress  must 
be  to  nurtvire  these  markets  and  seek  to 
expand  them  so  that  even  greater  benefits 
may  flow  to  our  farm  community.  In  my 
opinion,  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  11970 
is  the  basic  and  urgent  step  toward  attain- 
ment of  that  objective. 

Industry  also  has  a  major  stake  in  U.S. 
export  trade.  In  1960.  we  exported  52 
percent  of  our  production  of  locomotives, 
one-third  of  our  oilfield  machinery  and 
equipment,  one-fourth  of  our  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  and  an  equal  percentage  of 
our  production  of  lubricating  oils.  Last  year 
we  exported  almost  $7%  billion  in  machinery 
and  vehicles,  over  $1»4  billion  worth  of  tex- 
tile fibers  and  manufactures,  almost  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  wood  and 
paper  products  and  almost  $1%  billion 
worth  of  chemicals  and  related  products.  We 
exported  over  $1  billion  worth  of  U.S.  trucks, 
automobiles,  buses  and  trailers  in  1961. 

From  these  statistics  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  American  worker  necessarily  has  a  great 
stake  In  expanded  U.S.  exports. 

So  each  of  the  major  segments  of  the 
economy  participate  fully  in  our  export 
trade  and  glean  substantial  benefits.  So 
whether  your  primary  Interest  is  in  labor, 
agriculture,  or  Industry,  the  facts  are  such 
that  a  vote  for  H.R.  11970  will  serve  this 
interest. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  Imports.  In  1961 
our  imports  ran  to  about  $15  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  concerning  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  this  flgiire  of  $15  billion.  If  one 
were  to  believe  all  he  hears,  be  would  be 
convinced  that  every  one  of  these  $15  billion 
represents  a  displacement  in  our  country  of 
dollars  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
earned  by  a  U.S.  prodiicer.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  do  almost  $114  billion 
worth  of  imports  of  tea  and  coffee  compete 


wltb  U.S.-produced  coffee  and  tea?  Ob- 
viously not — we  produce  no  coffee  or  tea. 
Does  almost  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  newsprint  for  our  daily  news- 
papers displace  U.S.  production  of  newsprint? 
No,  we  Just  do  not  produce  enough  newsprint 
for  our  requirements  and  if  it  were  not  for 
newsprint  imports  many  U.S.  newspapers 
would  not  be  printed.  Does  elmost  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  displace  such  items  produced  here? 
Obviously  not. 

I  could  go  on — mentioning  spices,  bananas, 
specialty  food  items,  natural  rubber,  cocoa, 
tin,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  which  are 
brought  into  the  United  States  and  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  our  domestic  pro- 
duction. But  the  point  I  believe  this  demon- 
strates is  that,  obviously,  the  $15  billion  of 
imports  does  not  displace  U.S.  products  dol- 
lar for  dollar.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  60  percent  of  our  import*  are 
truly  noncompetitive.  Thus,  of  the  $16  bil- 
lion only  some  $6  billion  can  be  said  to  be 
competitive  with  U.8.  production.  In  rough 
percentages,  this  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

Of  course,  these  ImporU  serve  another  vital 
role.  They  supply  the  dollars  to  our  trading 
partners  which  enable  them  to  buy  our  prod- 
ucts. They  serve  other  roles,  as  well.  The 
coffee  and  tea  Imports  are  the  basic  materials 
for  the  producers  of  grinding  equipment, 
brewing  equipment,  and  the  host  of  other 
things  which  are  needed  to  bring  coffee  and 
tea  to  the  consumers.  Again,  spices  are 
vitally  needed  by  the  great  food  procesrlng 
industry  of  the  United  SUtes  who  maiket 
prepared  foods  In  such  vast  quantities.  Also. 
let  us  not  leave  out  the  many  workers  whose 
jobs  depend  on  such  imports  and  on  the 
availability  of  such  articles  to  the  United 
States. 

rXPLANATlON    OF   THE    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill  will  bring 
about  the  necessary  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  I  will  now  outline  its  provisions  and 
explain  how  it  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 

HJi.  11970  can  be  generally  divided  into 
three  major  groups  of  provisions:  (1)  The 
authority  is  given  to  the  President  to  enter 
into  foreign  trade  agreements  for  the  5-year 
period  beginning  July  1.  1962,  through  June 
30,  1967;  (2)  the  President  is  given  the  au- 
thority to  reduce  Import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  which  will  be  required  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  any  such  agreement 
he  enters  into;  and  (3)  the  President  is  given 
authority  to  render  tariff  adjustment  and 
other  adjustment  assistance  to  any  Industry, 
firm,  or  group  of  workers  who  may  suffer 
serious  injury  due  to  increased  Imports.  I 
will  discuss  these  In  order. 

Five-year  grant  of  authority 

The  5-ycar  extension  of  authority  to  the 
President  is  necessary  to  permit  effective 
trade  agreements  to  be  negotiated. 

International  trade  Is  certainly  more  com- 
plex than  It  has  ever  been  In  the  past.  As 
more  and  more  nations  are  emerging  as  par- 
ticipants in  world  trade,  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  need  for  expanded,  deliberate  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements  In  order  that  all 
the  possible  consequences  might  be  fully 
evaluated.  Full  consideration  must  be  given 
to  all  factors,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, economic  and  [>olitlcal,  which  are  In- 
volved In  a  modern-day  trade  agreement. 
Thus,  time  is  a  vital  commodity  which 
should  be  used  In  full  In  order  to  make  the 
proper  judgments. 

Under  the  4-year  extension  in  the  1958 
legislation  while  preparations  for  an  agree- 
ment were  begun  shortly  after  the  enabling 
legislation  was  passed,  the  actual  agreement 
was  not  concluded  until  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  fact,  the  negotiators  were  rather 
hurried  to  complete  the  agreement  before 
the  deadline  of  June  30.     The  reason  for 


this  long  period  of  time  was  the  introduction 
into  the  trade  agreement  process  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity— popularly  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mon Market.  Not  only  were  the  negotiations 
with  the  market  countries  new,  and  there- 
fore necessarily  time-consuming,  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  Common  Market  required 
slow,  deliberate  negotiatioi^.  For  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  was  negotiating  a 
trade  agreement  with  an  entity  Which  ap- 
proached us  in  economic  prowess.  Obvi- 
ously, hard  bargaining  and  long  and  tedious 
negotiating  were  required  and  were  the  order 
which  had  to  be  followed. 

While  H.R.  11970  anticipates  that  the 
United  States  will  conduct  trade  agreement 
negotiations  with  the  many  countries  of  the 
free  world  with  whom  we  trade,  it  is  also 
contemplated  that  a  major  negotiation  will 
take  place  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market.  An  agreement  with 
the  Common  Market  as  presently  constituted 
woiUd  require  a  good  deal  of  time,  both  tn 
preparations  and  in  actual  negotiation. 
However,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Common  Market  will  be  enlarged  from  its 
present  six  country  members,  which  en- 
largement will  serve  to  accentuate  the  need 
for  sufficient  time  within  which  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  which  insures  full  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  now  review,  for  a  minute  or  so,  the 
nature  and  makeup  of  the  Common  Market 
to  stress  the  need  for  ample  time  to  deal  with 
this  new  entity  in  Europe.  The  market  is 
a  grouping,  at  present,  of  six  European  coun- 
tries—France. West  Germany.  Italy.  Belgium. 
Holland,  and  Luxembourg.  Its  aim  Is  two- 
fold: First,  economic  union;  and  second,  po- 
litical union  (though  the  exact  nature  of 
the  latter  has  not  as  yet  been  determined). 
The  economic  union,  the  factor  which  con- 
cerns us  most  here  today,  strives  for  the 
creation  of  a  market  much  like  the  United 
States,  free  of  Internal  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers,  free  movement  of  capital,  labor, 
transportation,  and  articles  of  commerce 
within  the  market  area.  But  of  extreme  Im- 
portance to  us  Is  the  fact  that  the  market 
countries  Intend  to  set  up  a  common  policy 
on  tariffs  and  Import  restrictions  which  will 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  world— Including  vis. 

The  basic  form  of  the  Common  Market  and 
the  economic  advantages  that  would  be  de- 
rived by  Its  members  are  so  attractive  that 
virtually  all  of  Western  Europe  In  addition  to 
lU  six  original  members  is  seeking  some 
form  of  association  with  it.  Greece  has  al- 
ready negotiated  a  type  of  agreement  that 
would  grant  it  most  of  the  benefits  while 
permitting  Greece  certain  exceptions  to  pro- 
tect Its  newly  developing  home  Industries. 
These  benefits  would  grant  Greek  tobacco, 
for  Instance,  treatment  preferential  to  that 
accorded  to  tobacco  coming  from  nonmember 
nations  such  as  the  United  States.  U.S.  to- 
bacco exports  were  29  percent  of  the  U.S. 
crop  this  last  year,  a  large  part  of  this  going 
to  Europe. 

Turkey  and  Spain  are  expected  to  apply 
for  association  similar  to  that  of  Greece. 
England.  Denmark,  and  Ireland  are  expected 
to  apply  for  full  membership.  Norway  Is 
expected  to  follow  suit.  Even  the  tradi- 
tional neutral  nations,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Austria  have  Indicated  Interest  in  Join- 
ing if  they  can  find  a  way  of  Joining  with- 
out accepting  the  Implied  political  ties. 
The  former  colonies  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  are  eligible  for  a  special  associ- 
ated status.  Some  feel  that  if  the  United 
Kingdom  joins,  special  status  may  be 
granted  to  Its  former  colonies  If  they  so 
desire.  The  United  Kingdom  would  also 
seek  to  protect  the  special  interests  of  the 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  nations  In- 
cluding Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
all  major  export  competitors  of  ours  In  the 
agricultural  field. 
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I  would  like  to  cite  Just  a  few  facts  and 
figures  to  illustrate  the  enormity  of  the 
Common  liCarket.  Thte  present  grouping  of 
nations  and  the  potential  grouping  of  na- 
tions presents  a  serious  challenge  to  our  role 
as  the  world's  leading  trading  nation.  At 
the  same  time  It  also  harbors  within  it  a 
great  opportunity  for  us.  Here  are  some 
dau  regarding  the  market  which  I  believe 
clearly  demonstrate  these  points. 

As    presently    constituted,    the    Common 
Market  Is  populated  by  over  170  million  peo- 
ple.   Addition  of  countries  seeking  member- 
ship or  association  could  swell  this  total  to 
over  300  million — almost  twice  the  popula- 
tion   of    the    United    States.      In    1060.    the 
present    market    countries    exported    about 
»29.7  billion   in   goods   and   imported   $29.6 
billion.    That  is  a  toUl  trade  of  almost  $60 
billion.     Contrasted   with   oxu*   own   exports 
of  about  $20  billion  and   Imports   of  about 
$15   billion,    one    can    see    immediately    the 
economic  prowess  of  the  market.     One  can 
also  see  the  Immense  opportunity  which  we 
have  to  sell  goods  to  such  a  lucrative  market. 
To  illustrate  the  growth  of  this  market 
and  the  potential  whldi  Is  implicit  in  its 
very  existence,  let  me  Just  cite  a  few  statU- 
tlc*.     The    gross    national    product    growth 
rate  for   members    countries   from    1951    to 
1960   was   6 J    percent   whUe    the    industrial 
growth  rate  was  7.4  peroant.    But  In  1960.  the 
community's  gross   national  product  rose  7 
percent  over  that  of  1959.    This  can  be  com- 
pared with  our  own  rate  of  about  3  or  3V4 
percent.    Industrial  production  in  the  mar- 
ket In   1960  rose  12  percent  above  that  in 
1969.    For  the  first  3  years  of  the  Market's 
exUtence,    Industrial    production    expanded 
some  25  percent.    The  imporu  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  went  from  a  dollar 
volume  of  11.2  billion  In  1960  to  29.6  bllUon 
in    1960.      Even    more    remarkable,    exports 
went  from  about  93  billion   to  29.7  billion 
In  the  same  period. 

In  short,  this  U  a  picture  of  glowing 
health— abounding  prosperity.  And  with 
such  the  case,  one  can  s«e  immediately  that 
within  the  confines  of  thU  market  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  United  States  agri- 
culture and  industry  to  make  even  greater 
gains  than  we  have  In  the  past.  We  can 
only  Imagine  the  increased  opportunities 
which  will  be  ours  when,  as  may  happen 
Great  Britain  and  other  members  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  Join  this 
community  of  free  nations. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
with  this  economic  giant  which  is  rising 
in  Europe?  Moreover,  can  anyone  believe 
that  we  could,  or  should,  try  to  tackle  so  vast 
and  important  a  problem  in  a  less  period  of 
time  than  that  provided  In  H.R.  11970?  I 
dont  believe  we  can  afford  to  fall  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Common  Market 
countries  bargaining  down  their  external 
tariffs  In  exchange  for  reductions  on  our 
part.  And  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  force 
our  people  to  enter  into  so  far-reaching 
*"°  ''"P^'rtant  an  agreemer  t  without  having 
all  the  time  they  need  to  do  a  good  Job. 

Authority  to  reduce  tariffs 
This  leads  me  to  the  second  major  part 
-^^  *""— the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs. 
♦  K  *""   ^'**"  ^^^  President  a   basic   au- 

thority to  reduce  U.S.  tariffs  by  50  percent 
of  the  July  1,  1962,  levels.  In  addition,  he 
would  be  empowered  to  reduce  by  more  than 
£>o  percent  or  eliminate  any  tariff  on  any 
art  cle  which  U  included  in  a  category  of 
articles  the  world  trade  In  which  is  domi- 
nated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market.  He  would  also  be  empowered  to  re- 
auce  by  more  than  50  percent  or  eliminate  a 
auty  on  any  agricultural  product  when  he 
determines  that  the  agreement  In  which  such 
action  is  taken  will  tend  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance or  expansion  of  US.  exports  of  the 
same    product.     Authority    would    also    be 


given  to  reduce  by  more  than  60  percent  or 
eliminate  the  duty  on  any  tropical  agricul- 
tural commodity  when  the  Common  Market 
takes  action  on  Its  tariffs  which  will  accom- 
plUh  similar  resuiu.  FlnaUy,  the  President 
could  reduce  by  more  than  60  percent  or 
eliminate  any  duty  of  6  percent  ad  valorem 
or  lesser  amount. 

Are  these  subsUntial  grants  of  authority^ 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  "yes."  However 
the  President  needs  all  of  this  authority  to 
get  the  job  done  which  we  would  like  to  have 
done.  There  are  some  who  beUeve  that  the 
bill  does  not  give  give  all  of  the  authority 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  I 
feel  that  this  authority  is  viuily  necessary 
if  the  President  Is  to  do  a  proper  and  effective 
Job  in  expanding  our  trade. 

Why  does  the  President  need  this  author- 
ity? The  basic  reason  U  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  are  (1)  eliminating  tariffs 
among  themselves,  and  (2)  erecting  a  com- 
mon tariff  waU  which  wlu  apply  to  all  out- 
siders—including the  United  States. 
Through  the  combined  results  of  these  two 
objectives— free  trade  within  the  market  and 
tariffs  against  outsiders— we  face  a  potential 
loss  of  a  large  part  of  our  present  sales  out- 
let In  Europe.  We  will  lose  that  market  un- 
less we  can  get  them  to  lower  or  remove  their 
import  barriers.  No  longer  will  our  U.S.  ex- 
porters be  able  to  compete  within  that  mar- 
ket with  a  French  producer  or  a  German  pro- 
ducer if  the  latter  has  no  tariff  to  pay  while 
the  US.  exporter  is  burdened  with  a  tariff 
levy.  If  we  want  to  continue  to  get  our  prod- 
ucu  inside  the  market  area— oxu-  wheat,  to- 
bacco, rice,  machines,  tnicks,  and  the  whole 

host  of  things  we  now  sell  in  that  area we 

must  get  them  to  lower  or  remove  these  ex- 
ternal tariffs.  And  the  cuts  they  make  must 
be  substantial.  Even  a  modest,  residual 
tariff  wall  might  prove  to  be  too  great  a 
barrier  for  our  goods  to  hurdle.  The  tariffs 
which  remain  after  they  negotiate  with  us 
must  be  low  enough  to  permit  our  products 
free  access  to  their  markets. 

The  only  way  that  the  Common  Market 
will  agree  to  make  substantial  cuts  in  their 
tariffs  is  If  we  agree  to  reciprocate  and  make 
sizable  reductions  In  our  tariffs.  We  are 
realists,  or  we  should  be.  We  will  get  noth- 
ing for  nothing.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
demand  from  them  substantial,  meaningful 
reductions  in  their  external  tariffs.  But  we 
can  only  demand  where  we  have  the  right 
to  also  give.  An  agent  armed  with  author- 
ity to  buy  a  $10,000  home  must  be  able  to 
offer  $10,000. 

If  we  concede  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
Common  Market  tariff  down  to  a  low  level, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  in 
reduction  of  our  own  tariff  levels.  It  does 
no  good  in  1962  to  argue  about  what  might 
have  been  if  we  had  bargained  harder  in  the 
past.  We  are  faced  with  the  very  real 
fact  that  one  of  our  most  lucrative  markets 
is  disappe«ulng  behind  a  tariff  wall  and  will 
be  out  of  reach  unless  we  get  that  wall  down. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bill  this  committee  has 
l>efore  It  contains  the  tools  necessary  to 
enable  the  President  to  do  the  job  and  to  do 
It  well. 

Our  ability  to  compete 
There  are  those  who  assert  that  even  If 
the    EEC   lowers  its   tariffs,   we  are   already 
priced   out  of   world  markets.     We  cannot 
compete,  they  say.     The  facts  say  they  are 
completely     wrong.       The     $20     bmion-«15 
billion    ratio    says    they    are    wrong.      The 
$700  million  balance  of  trade — in  our  favor — 
with  Japan  says  they  are  wrong.    The  pres- 
ence of  American  producta  in  all  countries 
of  the  world  says  they  are  wrong.    Look  at 
such  products  as  sjmthetlc  rubber,  cigarettes, 
nylon  yarn,  aircraft,  DDT.  plastics,  syntheUc 
ammonia,    phosphate    rock,   soybeans,    com, 
fresh  peaches,  and  canned  frtUts.    I  know  of 
no  better  rebuttal  to  these  pesslmlsta  and  I 
can  cite  no  more  substantial  reason  for  con- 
fidence  In   the    competitive   ability   of  our 
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American    farmers,    processors    and    manu> 
facturers. 

We  are  selling  our  products  abroad  and  we 
will  continue  to  sell  them  if  we  can  keep 
tariffs  down  and  are  given  a  fair  chance. 

We  are  selling  more  to  Japan— a  favorite 
target  for  cHtlcs  of  international  trade — 
than  we  buy  from  her.  And  we  want  this  to 
continue  to  be  so.  We  sell  more  to  Europe 
than  we  buy  there.  We  want  this  also  to 
continue.  Our  favorable  trade  balance  will 
continue,  and  expand.  If  we  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

People  around  the  world  have  needs  and 
desires  similar  to  our  own.  They  long  for 
good  food,  proper  clothing,  and  the  many 
things  we  In  the  United  States  take  for 
granted.  Our  economy  is  sufficiently  strong, 
and  potentially  able,  to  supply  a  good  part 
of  the  demands  which  these  people  are  pres- 
ently voicing  and  which  they  will  continue 
to  voice.  U.8.  products— high  in  quality  and 
reflecting  a  high  degree  of  technology— are. 
and  will  continue  to  be,  in  demand.  Our 
job  is  to  get  these  producta  Into  the  hands 
of  the  consumers  of  the  world.  We  can  do 
this  If  tariff  barriers  are  lowered.  Tariff 
barriers  can  only  be  lowered  if  foreign  coun- 
tries agree  to  lower  them.  Such  agreement, 
of  course,  will  involve  our  undertaking  to 
lower  our  tariffs. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  beneficial 
effecta  which  further  tariff  negoUations  un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  have  for 
our  conunerclal  and  other  relations  with  the 
European  Common  Market,  Japan,  and  other 
advanced  economies.  We  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  both'  the  act  and  our- 
selves If  we  do  not  also  recognize,  in  the  de- 
bate over  our  action  on  this  bill,  the  equally 
great  importance  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  to  the  many  less-developed  countries  In 
the  world,  and  in  particular  to  our  partners 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The   European   Common   Market   offers    a 
great  trade  challenge  to  every  country  in  the 
free  world.     We  in  the  United  States  are  in 
an  exceUent  position  to  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge to  our  advantage  because  our  economy 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Europeans  in  that 
the  range  of  producta  which  we  might  ex- 
change to  our  mutual  benefit  is  indeed  ex- 
tensive.     However,    for    those    countries    in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  whose  econo- 
mies are  still  geared  to  the  export  of  a  few 
basic  commodities,  the  possibilities  for  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  greatly  expanded  consimier 
market  are  relatively  restricted.    Their  nego- 
tiating power  at  the  tartff  bargaining  tables 
Is  handicapped  by  the  limited  composition 
and  volume  of  their  few  main  exporta.    For 
these  countries,  the  maintenance  of  a  world- 
wide, multilateral  trading  system,  based  on 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  in  respect 
to  those  producta  which  are  so  vital  to  their 
export  economy,  is  nothing  short  of  essential. 
Many  of  these  countries  see  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  a  threat  to  this  system.    They 
see  cc«npetlng  producta  from  Africa— from 
the    former    dependencies    of    the    Common 
Market   members — given  preferential  treat- 
ment by  the  Common  Market.     They  also 
see,  in  high  tariffs  on  semiprocessed  goods 
and    simple    manufactures,    an    Insuperable 
barrier  to  their  ability  to  compete  for  a  place 
In   the  great  marketa  of  the  Industrialized 
countries  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  must  be  able  to  counter  these  appre- 
hensions and  to  promote  in  a  meaningful 
way  the  economic  development  of  these  na- 
tions which  has  become  one  of  the  majco' 
objectives  of  American  foreign  policy.  We 
must  be  able  to  take  positive  action  to  Insrire 
that  no  member  of  the  free  world  community 
is  excluded  from  participating  in  the  great 
opportunities  for  trade  expansion. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  gives  us  the  tools 
to  take  this  acUon.  First,  it  continues  our 
traditional  most-favored-nation  policy  under 
which  all  reductions  made  in  negotiations 
with  any  other  country  are  extended  to  all 
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other  free  world  countries.  We  would  ex- 
pect that  any  reductions  which  are  made  by 
other  countries,  Including  the  Cocunon 
Market,  will  also  apply  to  products  of  the 
less-developed  countries. 

Second,  it  offers  opportunities  for  mutual 
tariil  reductions  between  ourselves  and  the 
less-developed  countries  under  the  general 
50-percent  reduction  authority.  We  antici- 
pate that  other  countries  too  will  join  in 
negotiating  with  the  less-developed  countries 
to  Improve  their  export  opportunities  on 
those  products  which  are  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  them. 

Third,  the  provision  granting  the  President 
authority  to  eliminate  duties  of  less  than  5 
percent  will  offer  many  opportunities  for  the 
developing  countries  to  benefit,  since  many 
of  our  low-duty  Imports  are  products  ob- 
tained from  these  countries. 

Finally,  the  special  authority  on  tropical 
agricultural  and  forestry  products  will  en- 
able the  President  to  eliminate  duties  on  such 
products  which  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  significant  quantities  and 
are  of  direct  Importance  to  many  developing 
countries.  It  will  put  the  United  SUtes 
solidly  behind  many  of  our  friends,  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America.  In  their  efforts  to 
secure  elimination  of  duties  on  tropical  prod- 
ucts by  the  (Common  Market.  As  such  duties 
constitute  one  of  the  major  Impediments  to 
the  expansion  of  their  export  sales  in  Europe, 
action  by  the  Common  Market  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  of  particular  Importance  to  our 
partners  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  expansion  of  export  opportunities  for 
the  less-developed  countries  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  maintenance  of  sound  eco- 
nomic aid  programs.  Trade  provides  a 
direct  stimulus  to  economic  development  and 
Increases  the  capacity  of  these  countries  to 
pxirchase  needed  Imports  from  Industrialized 
nations.  We  thus  benefit  in  two  ways  from 
action  which  we  take  to  expand  their  export 
possibilities:  we  help  build  a  solid  basis 
for  economic  expansion  in  the  less-developed 
countries,  thus  insuring  our  own  secvulty  In- 
terests in  their  ordered  transition  to  higher 
levels  of  development,  and  we  contribute 
toward  the  expansion  of  our  own  export 
trade  by  helping  provide  them  with  the 
means  to  buy  our  goods. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  holds  significant 
promise  for  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  fully  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Its  enactment  will  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  relations  with  those  countries  in  all 
_  parts  of  the  world  who  look  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  a  troubled,  but 
highly  promising,  period  in  world  history. 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  economic  offensive 
A  final  consideration  In  this  Important 
matter  is  the  presence  in  the  world  of  the 
trade-and-ald  offensive  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
bloc.  By  the  use  of  economic  bait  and  lures, 
the  Red  nations  are  entrapping  the  weaker 
countries  of  the  world  and  forcing  upon  their 
people  an  ever -increasing  pressure  to  give  up 
their  freedom  and  embrace  communism.  A 
shipment  of  a  conmaodity  which  a  poor, 
starved  economy  badly  needs  is  coupled  with 
requirements  that  Soviet  information  cen- 
ters be  permitted  to  be  set  up  and  the  well- 
oiled  propaganda  machine  be  permitted  to 
spew  out  Its  venomous  lies  about  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world. 
The  Red  bloc  succeeds  becaiise  of  the  ruth- 
less dumping  tactics  it  employs.  We  must 
thwart  their  drive  by  meeting  their  invita- 
tions to  slavery  with  invitations  to  freedom. 
If  we  would  do  this,  we  must  offer  these  less- 
developed  nations  an  opportunity  to  sell 
their  goods  In  free  world  markets  and  engage 
In  sound,  economic,  self-respecting  trade 
with  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words  and  by  our  good 
faith  acts  of  realistically  leading  the  free 
world  down  the  path  at  open  and  nondis- 


criminatory trade,  we  can  overcome  the 
bottomless,  worthless  promises  that  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  deal  In.  The  free  world  must 
not  respond  in  kind,  it  must  not  mouth  pious 
platitudes  and  cliches.  It  must  not  rely  on 
words  to  overcome  the  lies  being  foisted 
upon  the  poorer  people  of  the  world.  The 
free  world  must  move  forward  with  concrete 
acts  which  will  be  unassailable  and  which 
will  fully  destroy  the  Impact  of  the  Red  bloc's 
lies  about  us. 

I  have  recounted  )ust  a  few  of  the  funda- 
mental considerations  which  convince  me 
that  we  must  give  our  President  the  author- 
ity to  offer  meaningful  U.S.  tariff  cuts  In 
exchange  for  meaningful  tariff  reductions 
by  others. 

Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  th^t  HJl. 
11970  Is  not  a  carte  blanche  handout  of  au- 
thority to  the  President.  Basically,  I  re- 
iterate, the  bin  gives  him  the  power — the 
means — to  perform  the  task  at  hand. 

We  have  not  tied  his  hands  or  crippled 
him  In  any  way.  We  did  not  give  with  the 
right  hand  and  take  away  with  the  left. 
This  bin  Is  no  exercise  in  futility.  Nat- 
urally, to  get  the  Job  done  wtw  our  objective 
and  In  my  opinion  the  bill  will  permit  Just 
that. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  estab- 
lished on  the  other  hand,  to  Insure  a  vole* 
to  all  Interested  persons,  certain  preagree- 
ment  procedures. 

We  have  provided  for  preagreement  hear- 
ings where  all  interested  parties  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  about 
each  and  every  proposed  tariff  exit.  Pull 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  every  Interested 
Industry,  firm,  worker,  exporter.  Importer, 
supplier,  or  any  other  person  to  support  or 
oppose  proposed  tariff  cuts  on  each  article. 
If  there  are  parties  who  feel  that  Uiey  may 
be  Injured  by  tariff  reductions,  they  will  have 
an  oppcwtunity  to  present  their  case  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  In  alleging  reductions  la 
tariffs  will  harm  a  firm,  group  of  workers,  or 
an  Industry.  If  convinced,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  so  advise  the  President  who  will 
have  before  him  the  Commission's  advice 
when  he  is  ready  to  act. 

The  President  will  have  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  trade  agreement  negotiations 
who  will  serve  at  the  President's  pleasure 
and  who  will  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. This  representative  will  be  available 
for  consultation  with  representatives  ot  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  labor  and  will  be 
fully  apprised  of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
these  segments  of  our  economy.  This  offi- 
cial win  go  to  trade  agreement  negotiations 
fully  armed  with  all  the  facts  which  will  en- 
able him  to  make  proper  Judgments  and 
wise  decisions. 

The  bill  sets  up  an  organization  which 
win  be  of  Cabinet  level.  This  Interagency 
Trade  Organization  will  advise  the  President 
of  each  and  every  important  factor  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  trade  agreements 
program. 

I  have  said  that  the  bill  does  not  tie  the 
President's  hands  and  you  can  see  that  It 
does  not.  Our  aim — the  objective  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — was  to  set 
up  procedural  requirements  which  would  In- 
sure that  all  of  the  pertinent  facts  would 
be  otit  In  the  open  and  available  for  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  operating 
this  program.  We  believe  that  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  agriculture.  Industry,  and  la- 
bor will  take  full  advantage  of  these  pro- 
cedures, then  the  committee's  aim  will  have 
been  realized.  If  a  particular  segment  of 
the  economy  has  some  reservations  about  a 
given  proposed  trade  agreement  action,  we 
expect  that  representations  will  be  made  to 
the  agencies  designated  In  the  bill  so  that 
such  reservations  can  be  analyzed  and 
studied. 

It  Is  Important  at  this  point  to  emphasize 
a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  some 
people.  HH.  11970  is  enabling  legislation. 
Its   passage   will   not   automatically   reduce 


one  single  tariff  of  the  United  States.  1  ex- 
pect that  It  will  be  some  time  before  any 
reduction  in  duty  by  use  of  the  new  author- 
ity contained  In  the  bin  will  result.  I  men- 
tion this  point  only  because  I  have  received 
letters  and  other  communications  urging 
defeat  of  the  bill  because  on  Its  passage 
"duties  will  be  eliminated  on  this  Item  or  on 
that  item."  I  know  that  most  of  you  here 
have  received  slmUar  protests  against  passage 
of  this  bUl. 

I  repeat — not  one  single  tariff  presently 
In  force  will  automatically  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  your  voting  for  this  blU  and  Its 
ultimate  passage.  And  further,  the  fact 
that  this  bUl  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  certain  reductions  In  rates  of  duty 
does  not  mean  that  he  will  reduce  every 
rate  of  duty  to  the  maximum  level 
authorized. 

This,  of  course.  Is  why  we  provided  for 
these  preagreement  procedures.  If  a  given 
Industry  can  convince  the  President  that  a 
reduction  in  duty  will  Injure  It,  then  I  for 
one  do  not  believe  that  the  President  will 
take  action  having  such  a  result.  In  my 
opinion,  he  would  not  because  such  action 
would  be  destructive  of,  and  would  not  con- 
tribute to.  the  aim  of  the  bill  to  assist  in 
strengthening  the  UiS.  economy. 

I  believe  that  the  grant  of  authority  In 
H.R.  11970  will  not  put  the  President  In  the 
position  of  having  no  choice  but  to  take  a 
calculated  risk  of  hurting  some  few  US. 
producers.  He  will  have  ample  authority 
to  offer  concessions  in  those  areas  where  he 
feels  no  harm  will  be  done. 

The  bill  also  would  expand  and  improve 
upon  the  present  provision  of  law  concern- 
ing trade  with  the  Communlst^bloc  coun- 
tries. The  committee  Inserted  a  provision 
which  requires  the  denial  of  trade  agree- 
ment benefits  to  all  Communist  countries, 
including  Cuba.  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  As 
far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  all  commercial 
trade  with  that  Communist  nation  is  pres- 
ently halted.  But  if  that  trade  ever  again 
is  permitted,  and  for  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  communism,  her 
products  will  not  get  the  benefits  of  trade 
agreement  or  any  preferential  treatment. 

Further,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  also  provides  for  denial  of  most- 
favored -nation  treatment  to  products  of 
countries  which  discriminate  against  US. 
products  or  which  maintain  unjustifiable 
restrictions  against  our  goods  inconsistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

As  the  free  world  leader  in  trade,  the 
United  States  must  set  an  example  of  open 
and  nondiscriminatory  trade. 

I  believe  we  have  lived  up  to  our  agree- 
ments In  the  past  and  I  expect  we  will  In 
the  future.  If  we  maintain  a  record  devoid 
of  unjust  discriminations,  we  expect  that 
others  should  do  the  same.  The  objectives 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  cannot  be 
met  and  realized  unless  all  parties  to  such 
agreements  live  up  to  their  obligations  and 
act  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
contracts  which  they  freely  undertake.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  expend  a  great  deal 
of  time,  effort,  and  expense  in  negotiating 
an  agreement  If  any  party  thereto  takes,  or 
permits  to  be  taken,  any  unjiistified  tariff  or 
nontarlff  action  having  the  effect  of  nullify- 
ing the  objectives  sought  by  the  agreement. 
An  agreement  looks  to  increased  trade  but 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  in  fact  cur- 
taU  trade  is  a  patent  contradiction  of  the 
alms  of  the  agreement. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  an  open  and  non-dis- 
criminatory trading  system  among  the  free 
world  nations  wUl  be  the  aim  of  all  parties 
to  free  world  trade  agreements.  Only  if 
that  result  is  attained  will  the  full  benefits 
of  trade  agreements  be  realized. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  provisions  oX  the 
bill  coiM^rnlng  tariff  adjustment  and  other 
adjustment  assistance. 
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At  the  outset  let  me  state  categorically 
that  H.B.  11970  not  only  continues  the  sub- 
stance ot  the  present  tariff  relief  provisions 
of  existing  law.  but  In  my  opinion,  it  Im- 
proves on  these  provisions. 

Can  an  Injured  domestic  Industry,  ad- 
versely affected  by  increased  Imports  result- 
ing from  trade  agreement  concessions, 
receive  relief  In  the  form  of  Increased  tariffs 
or  quotas,  or  both  under  the  blU?  Yes,  with- 
out any  doubt  whatsoever.  Is  this  any  dif- 
ferent from  existing  Isw?  Mot  at  aU.  Aside 
from  an  approach  to  the  scope  of  the  Indus- 
try in  a  given  case  which  Is  far  more  suitable 
to  the  objectives  of  HJl.  11970,  the  bill  con- 
tinues In  fuU  force  the  present  authority  of 
the  President  to  adjust  tariff  restrictions 
upward  In  a  given  case. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President  may 
Incrsase  tariffs  by  60  percent  of  the  1934 
rates — In  effect,  to  160  percent  of  the  1930 
Tariff  Act  rates.  I  would  Uke  to  digress  one 
moment  on  this  point.  During  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  matter,  some  people  expressed 
concern  at  the  propoesi  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  July  1,  1963,  rates  by  60 
percent.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  there 
is  far  greater  power  contained  in  the  bill  to 
Increase  tariffs  or  to  Impose  quotas.  The 
quota  power  is  unlimited — it  includes  the 
power  to  embargo  goo(Ss.  In  terms  of  current 
rates  of  duty,  the  power  to  Increase  duties 
amounts  to  an  authority  to  make  Increases 
on  the  order  of  several  hundred  percent.  To 
be  consistent  those  who  complain  about 
vesting  great  powers  in  the  President  should 
have  been  opposed  Uy  such  power  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — but  apparently  they 
were  not. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  full  au- 
thority to  grant  tariff  relief  In  appropriate 
cases.  So  the  bill  continues  this  concept  In 
present  law  and  further  strengthens  It  in 
the  following  respects:  If,  in  a  given  case, 
the  President  fails  to  implement  the  tariff 
increases  or  quotas,  or  both,  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  to  remedy 
an  Injurious  situation.  Congress  can.  by  a 
majority  vote,  override  the  President  and 
catise  the  higher  tariff  reducUons  to  be  put 
into  effect.  Not  by  the  present  two-thirds 
vote  on  a  privileged  resolution  as  at  present, 
but  by  a  majority  vote  can  the  Congress 
exercise  Its   wUl. 

Provision  is  made  for  full  hearings  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  In  any  escape-clause 
Investigation,  Just  as  they  are  required  at 
the  present  time. 

So  I  ask  you:  Is  thsre  anything  different 
In  what  I  have  Just  said  which  detracts  from 
present  law  as  some  claim?  Obviously,  the 
answer  is  "No."  Contrary  to  the  allegations 
of  those  who  say  we  have  watered  down  the 
relief  provisions  of  existing  law,  they  are 
stronger  and  provide  a  greater  measure  of 
protection  than  do  present  provisions.  We 
have  made  It  possible  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  work  Its  win  by  a  majority  vote. 
This  should  be  ample  testimony  of  our  in- 
tention to  strengthen  the  relief  provisions 
for  injured  Industries. 

Those  who  say  we  have  scuttled  existing 
safeguards  argue  primarUy  that  our  action  in 
authorizing  supplemental  or  alternative  as- 
sistance to  firms  or  workers  adversely  affected 
by  Imports  proves  their  point.  They  say 
that  since  we  provide  for  these  supplemental 
or  alternative  approaches,  we  fully  Intend 
that  they  be  the  sole  avenues  of  assistance 
and  that  tariff  reUef  should  never  be  granted. 
If  we  intended  that,  then  I  ask  why  we 
spent  so  much  time  on  Improving  and 
strengthening  the  escape-clause  provisions 
Of  the  bin?  Why  did  we  provide  for  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  override  a  Presidential  failure 
to  implement  Tariff  Commission  findings? 
Why  did  we  spend  days  discussing  this  pro- 
vision and  setting  up  procedures  which  wUl 
a«««t  in  expeditious  processing  of  escape - 
Clause  cases?  Why  did  we  cut  down  the 
"me  allowed  the  Tariff  Commission  to  re- 
port on  Its  escape-clause  findings?     Those 
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who  charge  we  do  not  Intend  that  these  pro- 
visions be  used  would  have  yon  believe  that 
an  of  the  time  and  effort  spent  on  these 
prmlslons  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  an  exercise  in  futlUty.  The  effort 
was  to  come  up  with  a  realistic  eecape-clause 
provision  which  would  be  usable,  and  which 
we  expect  to  be  used.  In  appropriate  cases. 

The  adjustment  assistance  authorized  to 
be  given  to  adversely  affected  firms  will  con- 
sist of  technical  assistance,  loan  guarantees 
or  direct  loans,  and  tax  assistance  In  the 
form  of  extended  loss  carry-back.  For 
workers,  this  adjustment  assistance  will  take 
the  form  of  trade  readjustment  allowances 
and  retraining  in  new  sklUs  so  as  to  permit 
an  orderly  adjustment  on  the  part  of  workers 
to  new  competitive  conditions. 

Why.  you  might  ask,  did  the  committee 
provide  for  firm  and  worker  assistance?  We 
did  It  to  fiU  a  void  In  existing  law  which 
pemUtted  unjust  and  Inequitable  situations 
to  arise. 

L«t  us  take  two  cases  of  Industry  injury 
under  present  Uw.  The  President  deter- 
mines that  in  the  first  case  It  ts  In  the 
national  Interest  to  protect  the  Industry 
affected  even  though  it  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  retaliation  against  another  Industry  and 
this  can  be  done  with  a  minimum  of  Inter- 
national repercussions.  He  wlU  grant  tariff 
reUef.  But  in  the  case  of  the  other,  he  Is 
convinced  that  the  Industry  U  marginal  and 
it  would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest  as 
a  whole  to  grant  tariff  relief.  What  is  the 
result?  Nothing  is  done  for  this  second 
industry— for  its  firm  or  its  workers.  They 
are  out  in  the  cold. 

The  bill  before  you  recognizes  that  there 
win  be  instances  that  will  necessiute  either 
a  limited  form  of  tariff  relief  or  no  tariff 
reUef  at  all.  Let  us  realize  that  these  cases 
of  Injury  are  not  simple,  black  or  white 
propositions.  The  President's  decUlon  on 
whether  to  take  action  Is  a  difficult  one 
Indeed  and  he  must  take  into  account  the 
overall  national  Interest  and  particiilarly  the 
national  security  Interests  in  making  his 
decisions.  When  the  President  is  forced  to 
decline  full  tariff  relief  in  a  given  case,  the 
firms  and  workers  in  the  industry  concerned 
would  not  be  turned  down  and  forgotten 
under  the  bin  before  you.  HJl.  11970  recog- 
nizes our  obUgatlon  to  this  Industry  to 
render  some  assistance  to  get  it  Into  a  more 
competitive  posture. 

The  Government  would  render  assistance 
to  these  workers  and  firms  Just  as  a  tariff 
increase  would  constitute  Government  as- 
sistance. Many  people  who  deplore  govern- 
mental assistance  In  the  form  of  low-cost 
loans  or  training  or  readjustment  aUow- 
ances  for  workers  argue  vehemently  for  a 
high  tariff,  which  Is,  of  course,  nothing  other 
than  governmental  assistance. 

HJl.  11970  goes  further  than  existing  law 
on  another  Important  facet  of  the  problem 
of  import  injury.  Under  present  law,  where 
an  Industry  is  found  not  to  be  injured, 
nothing  is  done  to  assist  those  firms  and 
workers  within  that  Industry  which  are 
Injured.  The  greater  number  of  cases  which 
have  come  up  under  existing  law  fit  Into 
this  class.  Obviously,  In  such  cases  It  would 
not  be  In  the  national  interest  to  raise 
tariffs  which  most  of  the  Industry  did  not 
need  and  perhaps  did  not  want. 

What  shovild  our  attitude  be  toward  the 
firms  and  workers  in  an  Industry  who  are 
adversely  affected  but  whose  Industry  is  not 
hurt?  Should  we  continue  our  present  policy 
of  turning  our  backs  on  them?  I  dont  be- 
Ueve  we  should  and  this  bUl  would  not. 

The  bill  provides  that  firms  wlU  be  as- 
sisted by  loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (V  some  other  existing  agency 
which  can  help  them.  The  blU  also  specifi- 
cally provides  for  loans  to  all  quaUfylng  flnxu 
and  sets  up  special  authority  and  procedures 
where  they  can  get  help  and  assistance  if 
they  need  It. 


When  It  comes  to  workers,  some  tell  us 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  and  retraining 
under  the  Manpower  Act  only.  First,  thaae 
acts  were  passed  with  an  entirely  different 
problem  in  mind.  If  they  had  been  designed 
to  meet  the  problem  of  assisting  workers 
to  make  an  adjustment  to  Import  competi- 
tion, then  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been 
drafted  along  the  lines  of  H.R.   11970. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill  are  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  means  of  assisting 
firms  and  workers  adversely  affected  by  Im- 
ports which  In  most  cases  would  get  no 
relief  under  present  law^  If  this  assistance 
is  to  be  a  realistic  and  practical  addition  to 
tariff  relief  It  must  provide  assistance  which 
will  be  adequate  to  enable  the  workers  to 
adjust. 

The  proposal  of  some  that  any  assistance 
received  by  a  worker  unemployed  or  under- 
employed because  of  Imports  should  come 
from  existing  benefit  programs  and  should 
not  exceed  the  level  and  duration  of  such 
benefits  means,  in  effect,  that  there  would 
be  no  special  adjustment  provisions  for 
workers  in  the  trade  bill  but  that  Instead 
reliance  should  be  placed  entirely  on  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  after 
careful  consideration  rejected  this  proposal. 
While  we  directed  that  existing  programs 
should  be  fully  utilized  we  also  recognized 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  assistance  to 
promote  effective  adjustment  of  firms  and 
workers  injured  as  a  result  of  import  com- 
petition. 

Such  assistance  Is  not  a  new  concept.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  many  cases 
when  unemployment  of  a  national  character 
has  occurred,  even  when  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  caused  such 
unemployment.  Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
supplement  the  assistance  available  to  unem- 
ployed workers  under  State  law.  Specific 
examples  Include  the  enactment  of  the 
so-called  GI  bill  of  rights,  reconversion 
unemployment  benefits  for  seamen,  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  certain  Korean 
veterans,  and  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation. In  addition.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  responslbUlty  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  similar  situations  In  enacting 
the  Area  Redevelopment  and  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Acts. 

In  the  trade  adjustment  provisions  of 
H.R.  11970  the  committee  has  recognized 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  afford  adequate  assistance  to  the 
workers  whose  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment Is  caused  by  the  national  trade 
policy. 

At  this  point  let  me  make  It  clear  that  the 
trade  adjustment  provisions  are  not  an  at- 
tempt to  federalize  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  In  fact,  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  states  emphat- 
ically that  adjustment  assistance  for  work- 
ers has  not  been  proposed  to  estabUsh  a 
precedent  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion field.  Instead  it  Is  only  intended  as  an 
effective  alternative  to  the  Job  protection 
now  available  to  workers  In  Import  sensitive 
industries  through  the  tariff  and  the  escape 
clause  procedure.  In  many  cases  now  no 
relief  Is  granted  under  the  procedure. 

If  adjustment  assistance  Is  to  be  adequate 
It  must  offer  more  than  a  minimum  amount 
of  financial  assistance  to  tide  the  displaced 
worker  over  untU  he  can  find  another  Job 
or  complete  a  training  program.  It  must  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  Government,  as  an 
alternative  to  protecting  the  worker  through 
Increased  tariffs,  has  a  r«al  responslbUlty  to 
provide  a  concrete  program  that  will  help 
him  to  adjust  as  fully  as  possible  to  a  con- 
structive position  in  an  efficient -and  cob- 
petitive  industry. 
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To  thi«  end  H.R.  11970  recognizes  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  assist  the 
workers  to  remain  with  their  present  em- 
ployers. Only  in  this  way  can  the  seniority, 
pension,  and  other  accumulated  Job  benefits 
of  workers  be  fully  protected.  The  adjxist- 
ment  assistance  provisions  propose  to  do  this 
in  part  by  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  directly  to  import  affected  firms. 

They  also  Impose  special  obligations  upon 
the  firms  employing  affected  workers  as  well 
as  upon  the  Federal  ttgencles  administering 
the  assistance  program. 

First,  in  section  311(b)  dealing  with  assist- 
ance to  flrmis  it  is  provided  that  one  of  the 
conditions  for  the  granting  of  such  assist- 
ance is  that  the  firm  gives  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  interests  of  its  adversely 
affected  workers. 

Second,  in  section  326(b)  concerning  train- 
ing, it  Is  required  that  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable training  programs  shall  be  developed 
which  will  retrain  workers  to  meet  the  man- 
power needs  of  their  employer. 

And  third,  in  section  361(b)  the  services  of 
an  interagency  board  are  made  available  to 
the  President  to  advise  him  "on  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  programs  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  firms  and  workers,  giving 
full  consideration  to  ways  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  employment  relationship  •  •  • 
where  possible,  consistent  with  sound  eco- 
nomic adjustment." 

There  is  no  intention  to  perpetuate  ineffi- 
cient or  uneconomic  arrangements.  Instead, 
the  effort  will  be  to  assist  firms  and  their  em- 
ployees who  face  a  common  hardship  to  ad- 
Just  in  a  way  that  permits  them  to  progress 
together. 

State  unemployment  insurance  programs 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  by  themselves  are  not  adequate  to 
help  import  affected  workers  to  adjust  as 
some  argue.  The  unemplojmaent  Insurance 
laws  do  not  cover  many  workers  who  may  be 
affected  by  import  competition.  Many  small 
firms  are  excluded  from  its  coverage  and 
practically  no  agricultural  workers  enjoy 
such  protection. 

Under  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program,  eligibility  for  the  full  52 
weeks  of  training  allowances  is  limited  to 
unemployed  heads  of  families  and  house- 
holds. Even  then  not  all  such  workers  will 
have  access  to  such  allowances,  since  tUey 
may  not  be  trainable  and  training  facilities 
may  not  be  available. 

The  amount  of  benefits  under  the  State 
unemployment  Insurance  laws  would  also  be 
Insufficient  in  many  cases  for  the  many  low- 
wage  workers  who  would  be  affected  as  well 
as  for  the  many  workers  who  will  face  not 
merely  temporary  unemployment  but  loss  of 
skill,  seniority,  fringe  benefits,  and  other 
related  emplo3rment  benefits.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  who  may  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  Import  competition  are  ex- 
pected to  be  employed  in  Industries  in  which 
the  average  wages  paid  are  substantially  be- 
low the  national  average  manufacturing 
wage.  If  trade  readjustment  allowances 
were  set  at  a  level  equal  to  50  percent  of  a 
worker's  average  weekly  wage,  which  Is  the 
standard  followed  In  many  State  laws,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  workers  would  receive 
a  weekly  allowance  of  less  than  the  national 
average  of  weekly  unemployment  insurance 
payment. 

Another  reason  why  State  unemployment 
insurance  and  the  manix)wer  training  allow- 
ances as  a  means  of  providing  adequate  ad- 
justment assistance  for  trade-affected  work- 
ers Is  not  adequate  is  that  the  duration  of 
benefits  under  these  programs  would  not  be 
sufficient  in  many  cases.  The  nationwide 
average  under  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  is  only  23  weeks  of  benefits.  For 
those  persons  facing  a  change  of  employers 
or  the  need  to  acquire  a  new  skill,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  significant  number  of  oldar 


workers  who  will  be  affected,  such  a  period 
would  be  Inadequate. 

The  52  weeks  of  allowances  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
would  probably  be  adequate  to  cover  train- 
ing alone.  In  most  cases.  However,  the  com- 
bination of  supplemental  assistance  for  un- 
emplo3nnent  and  trsdnlng  assistance,  and  the 
delay  Inhwent  In  the  procedure  for  deter- 
mining Import  injury  make  It  advisable  to 
provide  for  a  26-week  extension  for  train- 
ing where  appropriate.  Such  an  extension 
Is  provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Since  assistance  in  addition  to  that  gen- 
erally available  to  workers  Is  required  for 
an  adequate  adjustment  to  Imports,  H.R. 
11970  Includes  provisions  to  insure  that  the 
additional  assistance  would  only  be  pro- 
vided to  those  clearly  entitled  to  It.  For 
that  reason,  the  bill  contains  detailed  pro- 
vision for  Identifying  Import  affected  em- 
ployment. It  also  establishes  eligibility 
standards  calling  for  a  length  of  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  force  and  to  Import  af- 
fected employment  which  are  much  stricter 
than  any  existing  in  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws.  Incidentally,  this  con- 
cept of  stricter  standards  for  higher  bene- 
fits Is  one  frequently  followed  by  the  States. 
Moreover.  In  line  with  Its  emphasis  on  train- 
ing, the  Trade  Expansion  Act  disqualifies 
workers  from  receiving  trade  readjustment 
allowances  If  they  refuse  without  good  cause 
suitable  training  to  which  they  have  been 
referred.  Such  a  disqualification  from  un- 
employment compensation  exists  only  in  the 
laws  of  three  States. 

These  facts  demonstrate,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  trade  adjustment  provisions  are 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  basic  reasons 
why  I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11970.  Let 
me  leave  this  Committee  with  this  thought: 
The  times  and  the  world  situation  are  such 
that  I  believe  we  have  no  choice  but  to  make 
a  bold  move  forward  in  the  basically  Impor- 
tant field  of  international  trade.  If  we  adopt 
a  hesitant.  Inward-looking  attitude,  then 
others  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  In- 
spiration will  do  the  same.  Such  a  course 
of  action  and  reaction  would  bode  no  good 
for  either  us  or  those  who  take  their  cue 
from  us.  The  net  result  would  contribute 
to  the  divisive  plan  of  the  Red  bloc. 

Let  us  not  act  from  fear  or  apprehension 
but  from  strength  and  conviction.  The 
United  States  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an 
open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading  arrange- 
ment with  any  nation  of  the  free  world. 
Those  who  say  we  do  tend  to  deal  In  terms 
of  possibilities  and  "iffy"  tjrpe  thinking.  They 
project  short-term  curves  on  small-scale 
charts  and  conclude  that  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  before  we  are  taken  over — 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  foreign  producers. 
Much  the  same  fears  were  expressed  back  In 
1934  when  the  great  Cordell  Hull  Initiated 
the  program  which  H.R.  11970  contemplates 
expanding  and  continuing.  While  history 
proves  that  the  fears  were  not  realized  In 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cases,  never- 
theless they  continue  to  be  expressed  gen- 
erally by  the  same  Interests  with  added 
emphasis. 

Our  country's  greatness  lies  in  her  deter- 
mined efforts  to  move  forward  no  matter 
what  the  odds  against  success  were.  In  this 
field,  the  odds  are  in  our  favor. 

We  have  never  backed  down  from  a  chal- 
lenge which  offered  us  a  real  opportunity  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  our  system  is  the 
best  system.  It  Is  because  we  have  un- 
filnchlngly  accepted  every  challenge  thrown 
up  to  us  that  we  today  are  the  greatest  people 
and  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MoNAGAN]  for  a  iinanlmous-consent  re- 
quest 


Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  points  that  I  should  like  to 
mention  here.  The  first  concerns  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri on  the  question  of  expanding  im- 
ports. To  begin  with,  even  though  it 
might  be  possible  gene^^y  to  expand 
our  imi>orts  in  the  coimtry,  nevertheless, 
as  pointed  out  only  this  week  in  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
necessary  result  of  this  expansion  would 
be  the  increase  of  foreign  imports  into 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  possibility  of  raising 
the  volume  of  exports  from  the  section 
which  I  represent  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  quite  remote,  indeed,  since  the 
wage  rates  in  the  Common  Market  are 
about  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  those 
prevailing  in  industry  in  the  Naugatuck 
Valley,  while  the  plants  are  as  modem 
or  more  modern  than  ours. 

The  second  point  is  this.  If  we  are  to 
have  as  a  national  p>olicy  one  which  will 
eliminate  industries  and  Jobs,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  admitted,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
were  not  to  support  the  adjustment 
assistance  section  of  the  bill  in  the  event 
that  a  preliminary  attempt  is  made  to 
take  that  section  out  of  the  bill.  Cer- 
tainly I  should  get  the  best  deal  possible 
for  workers  and  industries  in  my  section 
whose  jobs  smd  businesses  are  eliminated 
through  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
WickershamI. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  been  discussing  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project  near  Waurika, 
Okla.,  for  the  past  2  weeks.  We  have 
discussed  the  effects  of  the  flooding  and 
droughts  on  the  people  of  the  Waurika 
area. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  the  need  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  has  been 
explored.  Lawton,  Duncan.  Waurika, 
Walters,  Comanche,  Temple,  and  the 
DX-Sunray  plant  between  Duncan  and 
Comanche  must  have  more  water  to 
satisfy  needs  for  continued  growth. 

There  also  is  need  for  provision  of  ad- 
ditional recreational  opportunities  to  ac- 
commodate the  expanding  population, 
conservation  and  propagation  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  in  addition  to  development  of 
feasible  irrigation. 

The  absence  of  ground  waters  in  sig- 
nificant quantities  in  the  study  of  the 
area  precludes  reliance  on  them  to  pro- 
vide the  new  water  supplies  essential  to 
continued  economic  growth. 

The  streamflows  of  Beaver  Creek  con- 
stitute the  most  favorable  surface  water 
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resource  of  significant  volume  and  suit- 
aWe  quality  available  to  the  project  area. 
Construction  of  a  multipurpose  reser- 
voir near  Waurika  on  Beaver  Creek,  to- 
gether with  the  appropriate  aqueduct 
system,  irrigation  distributions  system, 
and  other  related  works,  would  provide' 
optimum  development  of  the  available 
resources.  The  plans  for  this  project 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  desires 
of  the  local  people.  The  Beaver-Cow 
Creek  Watershed  Development  Associa- 
tion has  and  is  leading  the  struggle  for 
this  project  The  plans  of  development 
is  economically  Justified  and  financially 
feasible.  The  inclusion  of  each  purpose 
is  justified  and  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  optimum  development  of  the 
available  resources.  Construction  of  the 
works  contemplated  under  the  plan 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  project 
area.  State,  and  Nation. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  the 
works  proposed  for  Federal  construction 
totals  $25,019,500  on  the  basis  of  the 
April  1959  prices.  This  includes  $367,500 
for  minimum  basic  recreational  facili- 
ties required  for  protection  and  accom- 
modation of  the  visiting  public  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  NaUonal  Park  Service. 
It  also  includes,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  $457,200  primarily  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  3.500  acres  for  a  wildlife 
management  area,  $447,900  for  acquisi- 
tion of  2,580  acres  for  a  national  wild- 
life refuge,  and  $4,500  to  provide  trash- 
racks  at  the  irrigation  pumping  plant  to 
exclude  catchable  sfae  flsh.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  recommends  that 
additional  non-Federal  expenditures 
totaling  $400,000  be  made  for  accessory 
recreational  faciliUee.  The  Fish  and 
,  Wildlife  Service  proposes  development  of 
'the  national  wildlife  refuge  with  funds 
available  to  that  agency. 

The  estimated  $15^56,500  of  construc- 
tion costs  allocated  bo  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  would  be  reim- 
bursable with  interest  and  $4,044,300 
allocated  to  irrigation  would  be  reim- 
bursable without  interest.  The  balance 
of  $5,118,700  would  constitute  nonreim- 
bursable allocations  to  flood  control,  rec- 
reation, and  flsh  and  wildlife  purposes. 
The  plan  of  development  contemplates 
that  a  master  conservancy  district  rep- 
resenting all  project  water  users  would 
operate  and  maintain  the  dam.  reser- 
voir, and  aqueduct  system,  and  an  ir- 
rigation district  would  operate  and 
maintain  the  irrigation  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  call  for  action 
of  this  House  on  the  Waurika  project. 
Yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  the  Wau- 
rika bUl.  Today,  I  again  plead  with  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subctxn- 
mittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  I  again  call  for  action  on 
the  Waurika  project. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  fMr.  Albctt] 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Bolliwg. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
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had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
11970)  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
foreign  pohcy.  and  security  of  the  United 
States  through  international  trade 
agreements  and  through  adjustment 
assistance  to  domestic  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MiSSAOE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11879)  entiUed  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide a  1-year  extension  of  the  existing 
corporate  normal -tax  rate  and  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates,  and  for  other  purposes." 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjovu-ns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREEDOM  OP  RELIGION  IN  POLAND 
IS   A   FRAUD 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
shortly  the  House  will  take  up  the  issue 
of  economic  assistance  to  Communist 
Poland  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
One  opinion  frequently  advanced  In  an 
effort  to  Justify  American  aid  to  the 
Communist  regime  of  Poland  is  that 
Poland  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
other  captive  nations,  that  the  Warsaw 
regime  has  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence from  Moscow,  and  that  freedom 
of  religion  is  not  seriously  men- 
aced by  the  Warsaw  regime.  These  ar- 
gimients  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts  with 
regard  to  life  within  Communist-occu- 
pied Pbland  today.  They  need  to  be 
exposed  so  that  the  truth  with  regard  to 
religious  tolerance  and  freedom  of  con- 
science in  Poland  may  be  known  before 
the  issue  of  American  aid  to  Poland 
comes  before  the  Congress. 

The  Brooklyn  Tablet,  in  its  edition  of 
June  23,  1962,  published  a  significant 
story  on  the  persecutiMi  of  religion  in 
Poland  as  reported  by  the  Vatican  Radio 
in  Rome.  This  dispatch  analyzes  the 
most  recent  Communist  decrees  regulat- 
ing public  meetings  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  decrees  are  used  to  suffocate 
Christian  life  in  Poland.  This  review 
points  out  that  the  persecution  of  the 
church  in  Poland  is  not  as  severe  as  in 
many  other  captive  countries,  but  the 


record  is  clear  that  the  Warsaw  regime 
is  set  upon  a  cootk  to  eliminate  freedom 
of  religion.   The  review  follows: 

CHUaCH  IN  POLAKD  PiGHTS  FOB  LlTI VATICAN 

Radio    Notes    State    Has    Becomi    More 
Oppressive 

Vatican  Citt.— The  Vatican  Radio,  in 
a  forthright,  polnt-by-point  Indictment 
charged  that  the  condition  of  Catholicism 
In  Poland  Is  steadily  worsening  due  to  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  CoDununlst  Eovem- 
ment. 

It  la  said  that  any  doubt  about  this  has 
been  dispeUed  by  recent  Lenten  sermons  de- 
livered by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  pri- 
mate of  Poland,  which  showed  "quite  pUinly 
what  a  battle  is  being  fought  by  the  church 
in  his  country." 

"During  the  last  few  months,  after  the 
final  suppression  of  religious  teaching  In  the. 
Polish  schools."  the  Vatican  station  declared, 
"the  government  office  for  religious  affairs 
attempted  to  control  religious  classes  in  par- 
ish buildings  as  well. 

"Meanwhile,  a  decree  for  excessive  taxes 
from  societies  not  recognized  by  the  State 
has  for  some  time  been  threatening  to  suf- 
focate religious  worship  itself.  Discrimina- 
tions and  obstacles  hinder  nuns  in  hospitals. 
Priests  and  religious  are  excluded  from  uni- 
versities. Recognition  of  existing  Catholic 
societies  Is  refused  and  new  ones  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  formed." 

The  station  said  the  Polish  bishops  have 
protested  against  the  Illegality  of  such  de- 
crees, basing  their  stand  on  the  national 
constitution,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  said  a  new  law  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  public  meetings  had  made  the  situa- 
tion even  worse. 

"This  law,"  It  stated,  "lays  down  that  every 
meeting  and  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
societies  that  are  not  considered  social  must 
be  previously  authorized  by  the  civil  author- 
ities. For  processions  and  pilgrimages,  which 
are  specially  mentioned  in  the  new  law,  pre- 
vious notification  of  the  path  of  the'  pro- 
cession is  required  and  the  use  of  loudspeak- 
ers is  forbidden." 

The  Vatican  station  said  the  decree  has 
already  been  put  into  force,  the  occasion 
being  celebrations  planned  for  April  29  In 
honor  of  St.  Adalbert,  patron  of  Poland. 

"The  traditional  procession,  which  usually 
takes  place  In  the  center  of  Onlemo  was  rele- 
gated instead."  It  commented,  "to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city." 

"The  aim  of  such  decrees."  It  added,  "is 
obviously  the  slow  suffocation  of  Catholi- 
cism. They  are  not  always  all  put  into  ac- 
tion, but  they  are  not.  on  the  other  hand, 
ever  abolished.  They  are  at  hand  for  a  suit- 
able occasion  to  use  them,  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered that  this  can  be  done  without  arous- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  people." 

Declaring  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  is  behind  all  this,"  the  station  said 
"It  is  made  doubly  evident  by  the  constant 
antirellglous  propaganda,  by  the  activity  of 
those  people  who  sell  their  religion  to  lead 
an  easier  life,  by  the  press  which,  according 
to  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  throws  mud  on  the 
priests  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  by 
the  'progressive'  movements  started  by  the 
Cc«nmunlst  Party  to  break  up  the  religious 
unity  of  the  people." 

The  Vatican  Radio  said  the  condition  of 
Catholicism  in  Poland  is  still  better  than 
In  those  other  countries  enslaved  by  com- 
munism. But  It  added  that  the  recent  com- 
plaints made  by  Cardinal  W3rszyn8kl  "Is 
enough  to  give  one  an  Idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  faithful  In  those 
countries  have  to  face." 

The  station  said  the  survival  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Poland  Is  "the  exclusive  result  of  the 
strongmindedness  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
faith  of  the  Polish  people.  Tlie  Communists, 
however,  regard  it  merely  as  a  reason  to  carry 
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out  their  atheistic  propaganda  on  a  more  In- 
tense and  far-reaching  scale." 

On  Passion  Sunday  Cardinal  Stefan 
Wyszynski,  primate  of  Poland,  made  a 
significant  address  which  has  become 
available  to  the  press  in  the  free  world 
in  recent  days.  In  this  address  the 
cardinal  called  attention  to  the  confis- 
catory tax  policies  of  the  Warsaw  re- 
gime now  being  used  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  Catholic  seminary  in  War- 
saw. The  cardinal  characterized  this 
tax  as  a  cruel  injustice,  pointing  out 
that  if  the  tax  was  not  paid  all  the  semi- 
nary owns  will  be  confiscated.  The 
highlights  of  the  Passion  Sunday  sermon 
delivered  by  Cardinal  Wyszynski  was  re- 
ported in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  issue  of 
June  23,  1962,  as  follows: 

Weak  Foes  or  Reds  As5An.ED  bt  Polish  Pri- 
mate— Cahoinal  Wyszynski  Laments 
Failures  or  Intellectuals 

Rome — Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  pri- 
mate of  Poland,  castigated  his  countrymen 
who  fall  through  weakness  to  defend  the 
church  against  communism. 

In  a  Passion  Sunday  address  which  re- 
cently was  made  known  here,  the  cardinal 
displayed  particular  dissatisfaction  with  "In- 
tellectuals (even  Catholic  Intellectuals)" 
who  smile  and  say,  "Oh.  well,  the  bishops 
and  priests  will  muddle  their  way  through 
somehow;  let's  not  get  ourselves  involved; 
let's  not  put  our  necks  on  the  block. ' 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  delivered  the  sermon 
In  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  Nuns  In 
Warsaw. 

His  Eminence  also  described  a  tax  on  the 
seminary  of  the  Warsaw  archdiocese  Imposed 
by  the  Gomulka  government  as  a  'cruel  in- 
justice." 

"Since  an  act  of  injustice  violates  a  citi- 
zen's evident  rights,"  he  said,  "I  have  re- 
solved not  to  pay  these  exactions." 

Excerpts  from  his  sermon  follow: 

"  'Which  of  you  shall  convince  Me  of  sin? 
If  I  say  the  truth  to  you,  why  do  you  not 
believe  Me?'   (St.  John,  Vin,  46). 

"This  selfsame  tragedy  that  Christ  experi- 
enced is  facing  us  too;  for  today  Christ  can 
put  the  same  question  to  us.  In  so  many 
occasions  connected  with  our  personal  and 
social  life.  'Which  of  you  shall  convince 
Me  of  sin?' 

"But  it  is  not  Christ  alone  who  asks  this 
of  us;  we  hear  this  question  put  to  us  in 
every  sector  of  our  lives,  in  our  personal 
relations  with  Ood  and  His  grace  that  seeks 
to  draw  us  to  Him  in  love.  We  hear  it  in 
our  social,  public,  political,  professional  lives; 
we  must  keep  asking  ourselves  this  same 
question  Our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Jews. 

"All  down  the  centuries,  Christ  has  been 
pelted  with  stones.  Today's  Gospel  closes 
by  the  words  "They  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at  Him'  (John  8:59).  Those  stones  still 
fly  through  the  air;  century  after  century 
Christ  heis  been  stoned;  he  Is  stoned  today 
when  we  cast  our  stones  at  His  church. 

"It  is  indeed  a  marvel  that  after  2,000 
years  of  such  stoning  the  church  should 
not  have  been  quite  crushed.  How  many 
stones  are  hurled  at  Christ  in  our  families, 
because  He  stands  for  the  honor  of  the  home, 
and  proclaims  the  duty  of  conjugal  love  and 
chastity. 

"There  is  in  this  world  an  institution  that 
seeks  to  arrest  the  stones  meant  for  Christ, 
to  turn  them  aside  from  Him  to  her;  but  the 
church  does  not  always  suceed  In  doing 
this;  more  than  one  reaches  the  sacred  head 
of  Christ,  but  cannot  kill  Him,  for  Christ 
died  once,  and  dies  now  no  more." 

NO   nCHTERS 

"Today  the  hall  of  pebbles  threatens  to 
overwhelm  the  church;  yet  nobody  offers  to 
ward  them  off.     Just  as  we  so  often  over- 


look what  we  owe  to  the  Qod  who  dwells  In 
us,  so  we  forget  our  duties  toward  Ood's 
church;  so  it  is  that  stones  keep  flying  In 
her  direction  and  nobody  seems  to  worry 
about  protecting  her. 

"When  I  first  came  here  to  Warsaw  I 
frequently  heard  Catholics  prominent  in 
civic  affairs  say:  'I  am  not  anxious  to  lay 
my  head  on  the  block  even  if  the  block  is 
the  Gospel.' 

"There  are  not  many  people  reedy  to 
suffer  for  the  church  and  for  her  defense; 
that  is  why  it  is  so  easy,  in  our  society,  to 
throw  stones  at  the  church. 

"I  know  what  you  say:  "The  church  has 
survived  for  over  1,CK)0  years  here  in  Poland; 
she  will  ride  out  this  storm  too.  No  need 
for  us  to  get  too  involved.'  And  so  you  avoid 
getting  Involved;  and  In  the  meantime  the 
church  is  suffering,  for  herself  and  for  you. 

"That  is  the  explanation  why.  in  this 
country  of  ours,  her  enemies  can  treat  the 
church  of  Ood  as  they  please;  and  yet  the 
church  can  ask.  fearlessly,  "which  of  you  will 
convince  me  of  sin?' 

"Just  recently  a  troupe  of  young  women, 
bearing  good  Polish  names,  appeared  on  TV 
in  a  skit  that  travesties  a  historical  event 
related  by  the  Bible:  they  mocked  God's 
word,  pretending  that  it  was  not  Cain  who 
slew  Abel,  but  vice  versa;  Abel  killed  Cain, 
and  so  the  just  Abel  is  the  real  criminal. 

"In  the  same  vein,  Christ  has  been  accused 
of  murdering  children.  Do  you  think  I  am 
exaggerating?  Read  some  of  our  Warsaw 
papers,  and  you  will  be  convinced.  We  won- 
der how  the  Jews  of  old  coul  I  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  say  to  Christ.  'Thou  hast  a  devil.' 
Yet  the  same  thing  goes  on  today;  Abel  is 
guilty  of  murdering  Cain;  Christ  and  His 
church  are  the  great  culprits  responsible  for 
what  happ>ens. 

"So  Polish  girls  amuse  themselves  this  way 
for  the  benefit  of  the  TV  spectators,  and  peo- 
ple who  call  themselves  Intellectuals  (even 
Catholic  Intellectuals)  will  smile  and  say, 
'Oh,  well,  the  bishops  and  priests  will  muddle 
through  somehow;  let's  not  get  ourselves 
Involved;  let's  not  put  our  necks  on  the 
block.' 

"Is  it  only  the  bishops  and  priests  who 
have  duties  to  fulfill  toward  the  church? 
Should  not  every  true  Catholic  defend  the 
church,  courteously  but  firmly  uphold  her 
sacred  rights,  in  contemporary  society  and  in 
our  Nation? 

"How  little  you  know  of  the  struggles  the 
church  endures  to  defend  her  rights,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  you  about  it.  be- 
cause such  struggles  are  the  church's  dally 
bread — and  bitter  bread  it  is — in  the  Poland 
of  ours. 

"  'If  I  speak  the  truth  to  you,  why  do  you 
not  believe  me?'  Which  of  you  realizes  how 
desperately  the  church  has  to  struggle,  de- 
spite her  exteriorly  tranquil  and  silent 
attitude? 

"People  praised  the  diplomatic  attitude  of 
Poland's  primate  during  his  recent  trip  to 
Rome.  That  attitude  is  the  proper  one  to 
assume  abroad,  at  Rome,  for  I  went  there  as 
a  Pole,  and  was  unwilling  that  foreigners 
should  speak  111  of  my  country;  after  all  we 
have  our  reputation  as  a  nation  to  consider. 
But  in  the  meantime,  back  home  in  Poland, 
anything  goes. 

"TAX  ON  SEMINARY 

"When  I  was  about  to  leave  for  Rome,  I 
received  notification  of  the  taxes  that  the 
archleplscopal  seminary  In  Warsaw  Is  as- 
sessed. 

"The  total  was  some  3.500,000  zlotys  ($14,- 
700,000);  700.000  zlotys  ($2,940,000)  Income 
tax  for  a  single  year,  when  the  total  operat- 
ing budget  of  the  seminary  for  a  year 
amounts  to  1,500,000  zlotys  ($6,300,CK)0) . 

"Yesterday,  I  received  another  warning  to 
pay  these  taxes  by  this  week.  As  you  know, 
the  seminary  exists  only  thanks  to  your 
modest   offerings   and   those    of   the   clergy. 


Yet  If  I  do  not  come  across,  God  help  me. 
All  the  seminary  owns  will  be  confiscated. 

"I  would  not  mind  paying.  If  I  could, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  cruel  injustice  Is 
being  done:  and  since  an  act  of  Injustice 
violates  a  citizen's  evident  rights  I  have  re- 
solved not  to  pay  these  Impositions.  After 
all  one  has  a  duty  to  defend  oneself  against 
unjust  exactions;  and  I  should  feel  myself 
both  dishonest  and  Immoral  If  I  went  along 
with  these  unjust  demands. 

"This  example  Is  only  one  out  of  hun- 
dreds that  present  themselves  every  day; 
this  sort  of  thing  Is  the  dally  bread  of  the 
Primate  of  Poland,  who  speaks  and  acts  so 
diplomatically  when  he  Is  abroad  because  he 
does  not  wish  his  country  to  be  ill-spoken 
of.  But  here  at  home  he  is  not  going  to  be 
so  careful;  he  is  going  to  fight  back,  because 
he  too  Is  a  son  of  Poland,  and  Intends  to  have 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  respected.  And  those 
among  you  who  are  upright  and  manly,  who 
wish  to  act  the  part  of  men,  will  come  to  the 
help  of  the  church  In  this  painful  situation. 

"Christ  stoned  In  the  home.  •  •  •  Yes,  was 
It  He  who  advised  you  to  quarrel  with  your 
husbands?  Did  He  command  you  to  betray 
your  wives?  Is  He  the  one  who  makes  your 
children  rise  up  against  you?  Is  He  the 
one  who  taught  them  vicious  and  Improper 
language?  Was  It  Christ  who  Instigated  the 
riot  that  occurred  recently  among  the  young 
people.  In  front  of  the  Palace  of  Culture  In 
Warsaw?  Poor  youths.  They  have  been 
deprived  of  religious  Instruction  in  their 
schools,  and  now  they  act  the  part  of  ban- 
dits in  the  center  of  Warsaw. 

"Who  Is  to  blame?  Who.  If  not  those  who 
exalt  the  desirability  of  the  secularlstlc 
school,  who  set  up  societies  to  support  and 
defend  these  schools,  and  force  Catholic  par- 
ents to  join,  under  pain  of  losing  their  jobs? 
Indeed,  the  secularlstlc  school  has  borne 
its  bitter  fruit,  and  shown  what  It  Is  worth 
by  what  happened  In  front  of  the  Palace  of 
Culture. 

"I  ask  you.  pseudolntellectuals.  'which 
of  you  will  convince  Jesus  Christ  of  sin'? 
What  has  Christ  done,  that  He  alone.  His 
name  alone,  should  be  banned?  That  all 
religions  may  be  spoken  of  except  His? 

"What  has  He  done,  that  you  should  con- 
sider the  man  who  mocks  Him  a  hero,  and 
the  man  who  worships  Him  whether  In 
church  or  elsewhere  as  a  political  suspect? 

"I  know  a  schoolteacher  who  lost  her  Job 
simply  because  she  dared  to  present  the 
Primate  of  Poland  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on 
his  return  from  Rome.  Forgive  me.  my  sis- 
ter, for  being  the  unwilling  cause  of  your 
trouble— all  because  you  wished  to  express 
to  me  your  own  sentiments  and  those  of  the 
people.   •    •    • 

"Who  among  you.  gentlemen,  will  stand 
up  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
family  everywhere,  not  just  behind  locked 
doors,  but  at  the  door  of  the  schools?  If 
Christ  speaks  the  truth  to  you.  why  do  you 
not  hear   Him? 

"GUn-TT  ONE 

"I  know  that  In  telling  you  all  this  I  am 
going  to  lay  myself  open  to  attacks  In  the 
press.  I  am  the  guilty  one,  the  trouble- 
maker, the  Instigator,  the  one  who  sows  divi- 
sion In  society;  I  shall  be  accused  of  all  that, 
I  know;  but  I  prefer  to  be  accused  today 
rather  than  In  50  years'  time. 

"So  it  Is;  today  as  yesterday,  Christ  stands 
before  the  world,  and  they  accuse  Him  of 
being  possessed  by  the  Devil,  they  throw 
stones  at  Him.  But  He  Is  the  Rock  of  Ages: 
He  will  endure  forever. 

"Yet,  will  you  not  try  to  shield  His  head 
from  those  stones  meant  for  Him?  Do  your 
duty,  as  He  commands  you  to.  For  'he  that 
Is  of  God  hears  the  words  of  God.'  " 

Additional  evidence  of  the  persecution 
of  religion  in  Poland  is  provided  by  a 
Berlin  dispatch  of  the  National  Catholic 
News  Service,  printed  In  the  Brooklyn 
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Tablet.  June  23,  1962,  announcing  that 
several  Polish  prleste  were  sentenced  to 
a  3-year  prison  term  last  winter  for 
translating  and  circulating  copies  of 
"Life  Is  Worth  Living,"  by  Bishop  Pulton 
J.  Sheen.  This  book,  incidentally,  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  talks 
given  by  Bishop  Sheen  over  television 
in  the  United  States  several  years  ago. 
The  Communist  regime  in  Warsaw,  how- 
ever, regard  this  as  a  book  on  politics 
and  economics,  the  contents  of  which 
were  against  the  interests  of  the  Polish 
people.  The  dispatch  reads: 
Jailed  Attes  Circulating  Bishop's  Book 

BcRUN. — It  was  for  translating  and  circu- 
lating copies  of  a  book  by  Bishop  Fulton  J. 
Sheen  that  a  Polish  priest  was  sentenced  to 
a  3-year  prison  term  last  winter,  it  was 
learned  here. 

Fakty  1  Myall,  periodical  of  Poland's  or- 
ganized atheists,  said  (May  31)  that  the 
"criminal"  book  which  earned  a  Jail  sentence 
for  Father  Marcln  Massalski  of  Lodz  was 
"Life  Is  Worth  Living,"  a  collection  of  the 
talks  given  by  Bishop  Sheen  over  television 
In  the  United  States  several  years  ago. 

Last  February,  when  word  reached  here  of 
the  3-year  sentences  lm[>osed  on  Father 
Massalski  and  his  collaborator,  Father  Stanls- 
law  Janlk,  the  only  Information  available 
was  that  they  had  been  convicted  of  dis- 
tributing copies  of  a  bopk  on  politics  and 
economics  whose  contents  were  against  the 
InteresU  of  the  Polish  people.  There  was  no 
Indication  that  the  author  was  the  U.S. 
national  director  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith. 

Besides  identifying  the  work  as  a  transla- 
tion of  Bishop  Sheen's  book.  Fakty  1  Mysll 
stated  that  Father  Stanlslaw  Szczepanek. 
pastor  of  Klementowlce  parish  In  Lublin 
province,  had   been  sentenced  to  1   year  In 

The  Catholic  blshb^s  of  Poland  issued 
a  joint  letter  calling  upon  the  faithful 
to  fight  against  efforts  of  militant 
atheism  In  Poland  to  discredit  the  Chris- 
tian church.  This  letter  was  prepared 
for  publication  in  late  May,  but  due  to 
government  pressure  It  was  not  published 
until  early  June.  The  Religious  News 
Service,  in  a  dispatch  from  Warsaw. 
Poland,  printed  in  the  Brooklyn  Tablet, 
June  23,  1962,  carries  a  summary  of  that 
joint  letter.  The  summary  reads: 
Polish  Bishops  Issue  Joint  Letter 

Warsaw.— A  joint  letter  from  the  Polish 
hierarchy,  published  OTer  official  objections 
from  this  country's  ConununUt  government, 
has  called  upon  the  Catholic  faithful  to  fight 
the  spread  of  atheism  In  Poland  and  to  pray 
for  the  return  of  atheists  to  God. 

Signed  by  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  pri- 
mate of  Poland,  and  the  country's  64  other 
bishops,  the  pastoral  had  been  scheduled 
for  publication  In  lata  May.  However,  due 
to  Government  pressure,  the  document  was 
not  read  In  Catholic  churches  throughout 
the  country  until  early  June. 

retaliate  against  seminaries 
Retaliation  appeared  to  start  as  soon  as 
the  regime  learned  of  the  pastoral.  A  num- 
ber of  seminarians  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood In  the  Rzeszow  and  Klelce  areas  were 
reported  to  have  received  military  draft 
notices.  Although  seminarians  are  not  ex- 
empt from  military  service,  few  have  been 
called  up  and  most  have  been  allowed  to 
finish  their  studies  In  past  years. 

The  bishops  appealed  to  PolUh  Catholics 
to  launch  a  nationwide  prayer  campaign  dur- 
ing the  Octave  of  Pentecost  "for  our  unfalth- 
ful  brothers"  and  to  combat  the  spread  of 
atheism  "so  that  you  may  be  able  to  preserve 
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the  faith  and  pass  It  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

Declaring  that  atheism  Is  one  of  the  con- 
temporary world's  "principal  sins,"  the 
bishops'  letter  warned  against  passing  over 
the  action  of  atheists  "with  a  casual  thought 
that  they  are  Just  those  with  another  point 
of  view." 

SERMONS,   DEVOTIONS   ASKED 

As  part  Of  the  campaign,  pastors  were  di- 
rected to  deliver  appropriate  sermons  and 
hold  special  devotions  during  the  Pentecost 
OcUve  to  pray  for  Poles  who  have  left  the 
church  and  embraced  atheism.  The  laity 
was  urged  to  fast,  to  receive  the  sacramenu 
and  to  perform  acU  of  charity  on  behalf  of 
the  "Godless." 

Observing  the  traditional  heritage  of 
Catholicism  In  Poland,  the  hierarchy's  pas- 
toral stressed  that  from  the  church  "our  he- 
roes and  our  prophets  have  drawn  consola- 
tion and  strength  of  soul." 

"The  faith  has  always  been  a  refuge  for 
our  people  in  the  critical  periods  of  our  his- 
tory," It  went  on  to  say.  "From  It  was  born 
our  1,000-year-old  national  culture." 

However,  In  contemporary  Poland,  the 
bishops  complained,  atheistic  propaganda  Is 
Infiltrating  Into  the  life  of  the  country. 
Warning  that  atheism  causes  "Incalculable 
damage  to  the  human  soul,"  they  declared 
that  consequences  of  it  would  reach  into 
every  sphere  of  society. 

Despite  their  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
spread  of  atheism  in  the  country,  the  bishops 
cautioned  the  faithful  against  recourse  to 
violence.  "Even  verbal  violence  must  be 
avoided,"  they  said. 

(Meantime,  air  arrivals  in  London  from 
Warsaw  said  that  the  pastoral  had  made  a 
deep  Impression  upon  Polish  Catholics.) 

Cardinal  Wyszynski,  who  has  spoken  out 
frequently  against  the  dangers  of  organized 
atheism  In  Poland,  had  become  increasingly 
disturbed  In  recent  weeks  over  Government- 
supported  efforts  to  educate  young  Poles 
against  "superstition"  and  "medieval  prac- 
tices." 

At  first  he  seemed  to  hesitate  publishing 
the  letter,  but  later  he  refused  to  withhold 
It  despite  Government  displeasure. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  House  the  following 
editorial  published  in  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

"And  Forbid  Them  Not" 

Jesus,  according  to  St.  Luke,  remonstrated 
with  his  disciples  and  said:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not."  Little  children  may  not  approach 
Him.  however,  through  the  public  schools 
of  New  York.  Six  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  forbidden  it. 

At  Issue  was  this  brief  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer:  "Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our 
dependence  on  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country."  This  prayer  had  been  com- 
posed by  the  State  board  of  regents  and 
was  recited  each  morning  in  at  least  some 
of  the  schools. 

Had  any  child  been  required  to  recite  the 
prayer,  the  Court  would  have  had  every  rea- 
son to  forbid  it.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
Those  who  did  not  wish  to  participate  were 
not  even  required  to  be  present  when  the 
prayer  was  recited.  Thus,  the  real  effect  of 
the  Court's  ruling  is  to  prohibit  children 
who  might  wish  to  do  so  from  reciting  the 
prayer.  And  this  in  the  name  of  freedom 
of  religion. 

The  first  amendment  says  that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  the  Founders  having  In 
mind  the  established  Church  of  England  and 


similar  early  efforts  in  some  of  the  colonies. 
But  would  the  recital  of  this  simple  prayer, 
as  recommended  by  a  State  agency,  be 
equivalent  to  enacting  a  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion?  Of  cotirse  not, 
and  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  the  majority, 
was  obliged  to  concede  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  "toUl  establishment  of  one 
partlcuUr  religious  sect  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  •  •  •••  in  our  opinion  It  does 
not  remotely  approach  this.  Nor  does  it 
bear  any  rational  relationship  to  the  religious 
struggles  of  200  or  300  years  ago. 

In  his  dissent,  Jvistice  Potter  Stewart 
noted  that  the  Supreme  Court  begins  each 
day  by  Invoking  the  protection  of  God.  Its 
crier  Importunes:  "God  save  the  United 
States  and  this  Honorable  Court."  How 
long  will  this  be  tolerated?  And  what  about 
the  prayers  which  are  said  each  day  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Does  this  contravene 
the  first  amendment? 

Justice  Stewart  also  noted  that  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  declared  to  be  our 
national  anthem  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1931.    Yet  Its  third  stanza  reads: 

"Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation ! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause 
it  Is  Jvist, 

And  this  be  our  motto  "In  Ood  is  our 
Trust.'  " 

Perhaps  this  coull  be  substituted  in  New 
York  for  the  proscribed  prayer.  But,  on 
second  thought,  maybe  it  would  be  better 
not  to  suggest  ItS,  The  Supreme  Court  some 
day  might  rule  that  Congress.  In  Its  act 
of  1931,  passed  a  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  that  the  national 
anthem,  therefore.  Is  unconstitutional.  Far- 
fetched?   We  are  not  so  sure. 


STUDY  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago,  on  June  27,  1952,  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Barkley  and  Speaker  Sam 
Ray  bum  affixed  their  signatures  to  H.R. 
5678  of  the  82d  Congress,  the  bill  enact- 
ing the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  basic  code  governing  immigra- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  U.S.  nationality  and 
naturalization  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  having  been  approved  by  two- 
third  majorities  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  President's  veto  notwith- 
standing, the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Walter-McCarran  Act,  has,  as  of 
today,  attained  its  10th  anniversary,  in 
that  period  of  time — using  round  fig- 
ures— 2.5  million  immigrants  entered 
this  country;  1.1  million  of  those  came 
from  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere where  no  quota  restrictions 
apply;  1.3  million  aliens  became  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States:  7.8 
million  visitors,  students,  businessmen, 
diplomats,  foreign  government  officials, 
and  other  nonimmigrants  entered  this 
country:  130,000  aliens  were  forcibly  de- 
ported and  20,000  aliens  excluded  on  oiu: 
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sea  and  land  borders;  and  the  alien 
population  in  the  United  States  stood  at 
the  end  of  1961  at  3  million  persons, 
or — at  least — that  is  the  number  of 
aliens  who  reported  their  whereabouts 
to  the  Attorney  General.  Seventy-nine 
percent  of  the  alien  population  is  con- 
centrated in  10  States — California.  New 
York.  Texas,  Illinois.  New  Jersey. 
Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Florida,  and  Ohio,  in  the  order  of  the 
size  of  their  alien  population — while  the 
remaining  40  States  of  the  Union  play 
host  to  only  21  percent  of  our  immigrant 
population. 

Are  these  figures  too  high?  Or,  are 
they  too  low?  And — from  what  point  of 
view  is  the  evaluation  made?  Is  this 
influx  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States?  Or,  is  it  damaging 
to  this  Republic  and  its  citizen?  What 
are  the  answers? 

Throughout  the  decade  of  its  lifetime 
the  Walter -McCarran  Act  remained 
under  attack  by  certain  groups,  while  it 
was  defended  by  others  with  equal  vigor 
and  vocality. 

Changes  in  the  law  are  sought  by 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  too  restric- 
tive, and  by  those  who  maintain  that 
parts  of  it  are  too  liberal. 

Complaints  emanate  from  those  who 
believe  that  the  law  enables  too  many 
immigrants  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  compete  here  for  jobs,  for  housing, 
for  schools,  and  for  hospital  beds  with 
American  citizens.  Equally  loud  are  the 
complaints  that  the  law  does  not  allow 
enough  immigrants  to  further  populate 
these  shores  and  lands. 

The  running  debate  on  the  merits  and 
the  deficiencies  or  demerits  of  the  the 
Walter-McCaiTan  Act  is  reflected  in  leg- 
islation introduced  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate.  Scores  of  bills  are  pending 
before  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  respective  Houses.  Some  are 
identical,  some  are  similar  and  some 
take  directly  opposite  or  widely  diver- 
gent views. 

No  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be 
ascertainable  and  no  positions  seem  to 
be  ttiken  on  either  side  on  the  basis  of 
hard  economic  and  social  facts.  Emo- 
tional rather  than  factual  approach, 
generously  sprinkled  with  politics,  is 
characteristic  of  both  sides.  This  does 
not  make  it  easy  for  the  Congre.ss  to  act 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  analyze  our  immigration  prob- 
lem in  depth.  No  such  analytic  study 
has  been  made  since  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  conditions  of  the  en- 
tire world  have  undergone  most  profound 
changes  since  the  late  1940's.  This  10th 
annivei*sary  of  the  enactment  of  our 
basic  immigration  code  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  good  occasion  to  announce  that 
a  series  of  studies,  hearings  and  inquiries 
designed  to  guide  the  Congress  in  the 
consideration  of  any  revision  of  our  im- 
migration policy  are  being  commenced  by 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man. Proceeding  under  the  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  56, 
agreed  to  by  the  House  on  February  9. 
1961,  our  subcommittee  proposes  to  un- 
dertake this  project  without  relating  it 


directly  to  any  pending  legislation  and 
with  the  following  purposes  in  mind : 

First.  To  ascertain  from  competent 
witnesses  and  experts  the  population  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  examine  all  aspects  of  the 
problem,  including  the  current  and  pros- 
pective growth  of  our  present  population 
and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
absorb  immigrants  in  large  numbers. 

Third.  To  ascertain  the  relationship 
between  the  growth  of  our  population, 
the  problems  of  automation,  unemploy- 
ment and  partial  employment,  and  shift 
of  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 

Fourth.  To  examine  the  population 
situation  in  countries  the  nationals  of 
which  are  seeking  to  migrate  to  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  To  examine  the  current  man- 
power situation  of  foreign  countries  suf- 
fering from  deficiency  or  surplus  of  man- 
f>ower. 

Sixth.  To  examine  the  likelihood  of 
improving  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions and  the  living  standards  of  for- 
eign countries  as  a  resiilt  of  increased  or 
decreased  emigration  to  the  United 
States. 

Seventh.  To  ascertain  the  nature  and 
the  scope  of  the  impact  of  immigration 
uEKjn  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
and  the  living  standards  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  our  intention  at 
the  present  time  to  turn  for  advice  to 
advocates  of  one  or  another  Immigration 
policy.  We  Intend  to  listen  to  experts 
on  demography,  experts  on  population 
and  economics,  experts  on  natural  re- 
sources, and  we  are  sparing  no  effort  to 
obtain  this  information  from  the  best 
qualified  people. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Johnson]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  25  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  shocked  and  stunned 
this  Nation  by  branding  the  saying  of 
official  prayers  in  public  schools  as  un- 
constitutional. Immediately  after  read- 
ing the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  prepared  and  introduced  a 
House  joint  resolution — House  Joint 
Resolution  753 — proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  that  the  offering  of  non- 
sectarian  prayers  or  any  other  nonsec- 
tarian  recognition  of  God  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places. 

Following  one  of  the  most  momentous 
decisions  ever  handed  down  by  our  high- 
est Court,  I  have  received  an  avalanche 
of  mail,  telegrams,  and  phone  calls  pro- 
testing an  obviously  antl -Christian  opin- 
ion by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  opinion 
will  have  a  major  and  controversial  im- 
pact on  public  school  practices  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation.  One- 
half  of  the  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  have  religious  ceremonies;  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  all  baccalaure- 


ate services  in  public  schools  have  some 
religious  content. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  which  per- 
mits the  sending  of  obscene  matter 
through  the  mails  on  the  one  hand  and 
Invalidates  official  noncompulsory  prayer 
on  the  other  has  aroused  a  people  who 
are  proud  of  the  religious  heritage  that 
made  this  Nation  great. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  perilous  world,  an 
unstable  world,  and  yet  it  Is  self-evident 
that  when  a  nation  goes  down  to  defeat 
and  destruction  It  Is  not  so  much  that  It 
has  been  assailed  from  without  but  be- 
cause something  has  given  way  from 
within. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
stunned  Christian  Americans;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  decision.  If  left  to  stand,  will 
contribute  to  a  marked  deterioration  of 
spiritual  emphasis  in  the  United  States. 
What  keeps  a  people  strong  and  calm? 
What  keeps  a  nation  a  symbol  of  great- 
ness? I  say  it  Is  a  country's  reliance  on 
God.  Religion  was  and  should  now  be 
our  Nation's  strength.  It  Is  obvious  that 
valor,  law,  and  ambition  cannot  sustain  a 
people.  eLse  Rome  might  still  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world.  America's  peril  comes 
not  only  from  battleships,  aircraft  car- 
riers, submarines,  huge  land  armies,  and 
H-bombs,  but  from  weakness  on  the 
spii-itual  front.  Our  forefathers  put  on 
the  full  armor  of  God.  and  we  today  can 
do  no  less  If  we  are  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  Nation  from  the  forces  of  evil 
who  seek  to  destroy  the  body  as  well  as 
the  soul.  The  nation  that  loses  faith  In 
God  and  man  loses  Its  most  unifying  and 
conserving  force. 

If  the  United  States  It  to  meet  the 
global  challenge  with  which  It  Is  con- 
fronted we  must  rediscover  the  spiritual 
basis  of  our  political  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  must  be  "this  Nation 
under  God '  or  it  will  be  "this  Nation 
under  some  dictator." 

In  an  unkempt  upper  room  in  England 
some  112  years  ago  a  man  wrote  rapidly 
through  the  night.  In  the  morning,  this 
man — Karl  Marx — turned  his  paper, 
known  as  the  Communist  Manifesto, 
over  to  a  friend.  Gentlemen,  from  this 
upper  room  flowed  an  influence  that 
changed  the  world.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  have  lost  their  lives  because  of 
it;  almost  a  billion  people  are  under  its 
Infamous  banner;  the  booted  tread  of 
Communist  soldiers  are  heard  In  many 
lands  today ;  and  fear  and  malice,  bitter- 
ness and  hate  can  be  found  everywhere. 
But  I  speak  today  concerning  another 
upper  room,  a  most  Important  upper 
room,  where  a  group  of  Christians  met 
some  1.900  years  ago.  From  this  room 
flowed  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  love, 
kindness  and  goodness,  which  has  glori- 
ously captured  millions  of  people.  We 
cannot  afford  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  our 
religious  heritage  In  this  troubled  20th 
century.  We  cannot  condone  the  action 
of  the  group  that  sponsored  this  anti- 
Christian  case.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  same  organization  In  the  guise  of 
champion  of  civil  llbertl.es  has  defended 
Communists  in  several  Instances. 
America  needs  to  be  awakened.  There 
Is  moral  deterioration  taking  place 
within  our  Natlwi  which  Imperils  the 
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existence  of  this  free  and  democratic 
country. 

George  Washington,  our  first  Presi- 
dent, during  the  first  inaugural  giving 
reverent  acknowledgment  of  Gods  Guid- 
ance In  the  development  of  this  country 
and  a  statement  of  his  own  conviction 
that  this  Nation  was  bom  under  God 
wrote  In  the  following  manner: 

In  tendering  thU  homage  to  the  great  Au- 
thor of  every  public  and  private  good.  I  as- 
sure myself  that  It  expresses  your  sentiments 
not  less  than  mine  own;  nor  those  of  my 
fellow  citizens  at  large.  •  •  •  No  people 
can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
Invisible  Hand,  which  conducts  the  affairs 
of  men.  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
St..tes.  Each  step  by  which  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  character  of  an  Independent 
nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
some  Providential  agency. 

I  sincerely  hope  I  may  have  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  In  the  passage  of 
my  measure  or  any  other  comparable 
resolution. 


AIRLINES  IGNORE  PUBLIcf 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Vanik]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  soon  as 
congressional  agreement  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  travel  tax.  effective  Novem- 
ber 15,  was  made  clear,  the  Nation's 
trimk  airline  carriers  appear  determined 
to  divert  the  tax  savings  away  from  the 
traveling  public  and  convert  them  into 
added  revenues.  The  general  public  will 
again  end  up  as  loser  in  a  tax  cut  from 
which  they  will  get  no  benefit. 

The  announcement  by  Eastern  Air- 
lines in  this  morning's  newspapers  to 
Increase  coach  fares  by  6  percent  on 
August  1  forewarns  the  traveling  public 
of  a  determined  effort  by  the  trunk  air- 
lines to  completely  eliminate  attractively 
priced  coacli  travel.  This  pricing  policy 
completely  disregards  the  tremendous 
public  interest  In  low-cost  air  travel — 
free  of  frills,  champagne  cocktails,  and 
gourmet  diimers.  Economy  Is  the  at- 
traction of  coach  travel.  While  It  may 
divert  some  passengers  from  first-class 
flights,  It  serves  to  divert  more  passen- 
gers from  congested  surface  travel.  The 
elimination  and  pricing  up  of  coach 
travel  simply  forces  more  people  to  use 
their  automobiles. 

The  popularity  of  Eastern's  air  bus 
service  to  the  seaboard  cities  indicates 
the  popularity  and  profitability  of  low- 
cost  flights.  It  may  be  coincidental  that 
the  same  cities  are  served  by  railroad 
transportation  that  is  still  slightly  CMn- 
petitive.  Perhaps  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  or  some  other  agency  should  in- 
quire whether  or  not  this  type  of  shuttle 
service  Is  being  provided  solely  to  give 
the  railroad  transportation  of  persons  a 
knockout  blow. 

Coach  travel  has  shown  Increased 
popular  support  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  airlines  have  been  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  reducing  the  scheduling  of  coach 
flights.  Between  Cleveland  and  Wash- 
ington. Unlt<Ki  Airlines  has  completely 
eliminated  coach  travel.  At  the  same 
time,  coach  flights  between  New  York. 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago  have  been  re- 


duced. The  record  will  Indicate  that 
most  carriers  have  been  reducing  the 
availability  of  economy  flights. 

The  great  majority  of  airline  travelers 
want  a  safe  air  trip  to  their  destination. 
They  are  more  concerned  with  the  price 
of  the  ticket  than  they  are  with  the  type 
of  plane  or  Its  speed.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  saving  of  days  of  travel 
rather  than  minutes  or  even  hours.  They 
have  little  Interest  In  tape  recorders,  red 
carpets,  or  stag  flights.  Why,  then, 
should  this  traveler  be  saddled  with  the 
cost  of  these  frills  by  higher  fares? 

With  the  speed  of  modern  aircraft,  it 
has  become  almost  unnecessary  to  serve 
food  In  flight,  except  for  transcontinental 
flights.  Many  meals  in  flight  are  served 
in  a  frantic  dash  to  flt  them  into  the 
flight  schedule.  If  the  great  majority  of 
air  travelers  had  their  choice  between 
food  In  flight  and  lower  prices  for  travel, 
I  am  sure  they  would  choose  the  latter. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
domestic  carriers  have  made  no  effort  to 
penetrate  the  tremendous  market  of  the 
unsubsidized  domestic  traveler.  They 
have  endeavored  to  cater  to  the  expense- 
account,  credit-card  group.  In  a  city 
district  such  as  I  represent,  97  percent 
of  the  air  travel  Is  carried  on  by  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  people.  I  would  venture 
an  estimate  that  75  percent  of  the  re- 
sidents of  my  district  have  never  been  in 
a  commercial  airline.  With  rising  prices, 
their  chances  at  air  travel  are  even  more 
remote. 

The  automobile  remains  the  principal 
competitor  to  mass  air  travel.  The  high- 
ways are  glutted  with  motorists  who 
would  prefer  to  fly  if  the  prices  were 
right. 

Travel  abroad  was  given  a  tremendous 
boost  with  the  introduction  of  the  econ- 
omy fare  and  low-cost  charter  flights 
which  have  taken  over  the  market.  If 
attractive  pricing  policies  stimulate  more 
international  travel,  why  not  try  It  for 
domestic  travel? 

As  another  alternative,  the  airlines 
could  stimulate  low-cost  travel  by  pro- 
viding drastically  reduced  rates  on  night 
flights.  Practically  all  airline  services 
shut  down  at  11  or  12  o'clock  at  night. 
The  expanded  use  of  low-cost  night 
flights  would  provide  the  traveler  with 
service  at  a  price  he  may  afford.  It 
would  provide  use  for  equipment  and 
facilities  at  a  time  they  are  unused.  The 
capacity  of  our  airports  could  be  ex- 
panded without  the  construction  of 
added  facilities.  With  the  present  con- 
gestion at  airports  and  with  the  haz- 
ardous crisscross  of  flight  patterns,  night 
travel  might  prove  to  be  more  safe  as 
well  as  more  convenient.  The  failure 
to  use  our  airways  and  airport  facilities 
during  the  night  and  early  morning 
hours  is  wasteful. 

The  public  acquiescence  to  airline 
merger  and  consolidation  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  carriers 
would  remain  public  spirited.  It  was 
believed  that  they  would  pass  on  to  the 
public  some  of  the  economy  made  pos- 
sible by  merger.  The  airlines  have  a 
grave  public  responsibility  to  provide 
safe  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  greatest  number  of  air  travelers. 
If  they  fall  In  this  obligation,  public  re- 
action may  generate  demands  for  the  re- 
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establishment  of  competitive  carriers. 
Perhaps  someone  may  come  along  and 
propose  to  do  the  job  better  if  granted 
a  competing  franchise. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  airlines  should 
not  forget  their  obligation  to  provide 
the  best  kind  of  service  to  the  greatest 
number.  Their  obligation  to  provide  at- 
tractive coach  service  is  Inherent.  The 
proposal  of  Eastern  and  other  airlines 
to  raise  the  price  of  popular  coach  ser\'- 
Ice — and  the  practice  of  other  carriers 
to  eliminate  coach  service — is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  The  proposal  of  Eastern 
to  raise  the  price  of  coach  service  im- 
mediately after  a  cut  In  the  travel  tax 
was  made  certainly  Is  111  timed  and  In 
extremely  poor  taste. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
PAST  TARIFF  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederbxrc]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tHte  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore entering  Into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  measure  now  coming  before  Con- 
gress, let  us  Induce  perspective  briefly  by 
reviewing  past  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Washington  administration's  tar- 
iff law  of  1789  was  the  flrst  act  passed 
by  Congress.  Its  purpose,  according  to 
Mr.  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  was  to 
"be  productive  of  revenue — and  to — 
protect  oiu-  domestic  manufactures." 
These  twin  policy  objectives  have  gov- 
erned our  Nation's  lawmaking  objec- 
tives from  1789  to  the  present,  and  still 
will  unless  HJl.  11970  passes  and  throws 
both  of  these  objectives  into  the  ashcan. 

The  next  major  national  foreign  com- 
mercial policy  action  was  taken  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  January  15,  1790.  Presi- 
dent Washington's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'  Alexander  Hamilton  was  asked 
to  report  to  Congress,  and  he  presented 
a  "Report  on  Manufactures"  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1791.  setting  forth  briefly  the  for- 
eign commerce  philosophy  of  our  flrst 
national  administration.  It  Is  highly 
protectionist  in  nature — and  the  bible 
of  American  Industries  ever  since. 

The  twin  principle  of  tariffs  both  for 
protection  and  for  revenue  was  sup- 
ported by  that  and  subsequent  adminis- 
trations for  the  next  half  century — with 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  protective  as- 
pects. These  early  Presidents  were  all 
concerned  with  and  favored  tariffs  both 
for  revenue  and  protection. 

Prom  those  early  days  to  the  present, 
many  gsratlons  in  the  foreign  commerce 
policy  of  the  United  States  have  oc- 
curred. Upon  occasion,  the  emphasis 
was  on  revenue.  On  occasion,  the  em- 
phasis was  on  protecting  domestic  In- 
dustry. Historically  speaking,  it  can 
be  said  that  these  two  fundamentals 
were  Intertwined:  revenue  and  protec- 
tion. The  emphasis  changed,  but  the 
two  principles  governed. 
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HJl.  11970  would  completely  reverse 
this  173  years  of  precedent.  It  virtually 
eliminates  the  principle  of  protection. 
As  a  belated  aftermath  of  the  18th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  H.R. 
11970  would,  for  all  practical  purpose, 
discard  customs  duties  as  an  important 
source  of  public  revenue  at  a  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion a  year. 


COMMENTS  ON  HJl.  11970.  THE 
SO-CALLED  TRADE  EXPANSION 
ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  CAHHiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
considering  H.R.  11970.  this  House  should 
first  understand  the  salient  character- 
istics of  this  proposed  measure.  Integral 
to  any  consideration  of  H.R.  11970  is  the 
recognition  of  its  substance  and  meaning. 

In  essence.  H.R.  11970  is  one  more 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934.  the  12th  such  extension,  and  a 
radical  one. 

It  carries  certain  broader  authorities 
to  the  Executive,  some  hypothetical;  and 
Includes  the  Federal  handout  and  sub- 
sidy principle  rejected  by  the  1953  bi- 
partisan Randall  Commission  and  by  the 
Congress  ever  since. 

The  measure's  fundamental  feature  is 
authorization  for  the  Exectuive  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  for  reductions  in 
U.S.  tariffs  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  to 
be  staged  over  a  5-year  period.  While 
the  reductions  are  intended  to  be  recip- 
rocal, past  experience  has  shown  that 
they  usually  turn  out  to  be  unilateral. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  like- 
wise permitted  reductions  up  to  50  per- 
cent, as  did  the  1945  extension  of  the 
same  act.  This  key  feature  of  H.R.  11970 
is  nothing  new.  The  1934  act  and  the 
1945  extension  lacked  any  reciprocity 
provisions  which  ever  proved  effective. 
Their  mandate  was  vague  and  the  use  of 
the  word  "corresponding"  proved  mean- 
ingless. 

Certain  features  of  this  measure  differ 
quite  radically  from  the  basic  existing 
statutes  and  from  the  terms  of  the 
previous  11  extensions. 

But,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
heart  of  the  measure  is  the  50-percent 
tariff  reduction. 

The  additional  features  include  au- 
thorization for : 

First.  Total  elimination  of  duties  of 
5  percent  or  less.  These  low  duties  nego- 
tiated through  previous  trade  agree- 
ments, now  provide  Federal  revenue,  but 
only  infrequently  protection.  This  pro- 
vision means,  or  presages,  the  virtual 
end  of  our  Nation's  173-year  use  of  tariffs 
as  a  revenue-producing  method — thus 
requiring  other  revenue  sources  to  be 
tapped,  and  in  substantial  amounts. 

Second.  Total  elimination  of  duties 
where  80  percent  of  world  trade  origi- 
nates within  the  United  States  and  the 


European  Economic  Community.  This 
provision  is  most  hypothetical  in  that 
the  European  Economic  Community 
membership  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Such 
authority  for  the  Executive  will  proba- 
bly prove  viable  only  If  the  United  King- 
dom and  perhaps  others  should  Join  that 
Community.  Whether  objections  from 
British  trade  unions,  rural  interests  and 
the  Commonwealth  countries  will  per- 
mit the  United  Kingdom  to  join  is  highly 
conjectural.  For  instance,  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  20  reports: 

The  original  timetable  may  be  kept,  of- 
ficials said,  but  Mr.  Heath  and  other  officials 
are  not  optimistic. 

The  outline  of  the  possible  agreement,  It 
is  feared,  may  prove  so  vague  that  the  Com- 
monwealth leaders  will  And  In  It  little  of 
substance  for  debate.  There  is  some  talk 
among  qualified  sources  of  postponing  the 
meeting  until  later  in  the  autumn  or  even 
of  having  two  meetings,  one  In  September 
and  the  other  In  November. 

Whatever  the  timing  agreed  upon,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  British  cannot  look  forward  to 
a  perfunctory  acceptance  of  the  outline  or. 
eventually,  of  the  terms.  As  Mr.  Heath  put 
it  delicately  in  speaking  to  newsmen  today, 
"The  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  will 
discuss  this  together  and  will  undoubtedly 
infiuence  each  other." 

The  Commonwealth's  insistence  on  the 
preservation  of  some  meaaure  of  preferential 
treatment  for  its  exports  Is  one  reason  for 
the  revision  of  the  timetable,  sources  said. 

Tlie  other  has  been  the  development  with- 
in the  French  and  German  Governments  of 
strong  hostility  to  any  arrangements  that 
would  perpetuate  Britain's  political  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  Commonwealth.  This  is 
based  on  a  desire  to  keep  the  Common  Mar- 
ket European  in  content  as  well  as  context. 

BrnrnsH  debate  gsowino 
While  this  fundamental  difference  over 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  negotiations  in  Brussels,  a  national  de- 
bate of  surprising  vigor  has  been  gathering 
momentum  in  Britain. 

The  strength  of  the  political  opposition  to 
entry,  which  transcends  party  lines,  and  the 
reduced  influence  of  the  Macmillan  govern- 
ment indicate  that  legislation  enabling 
Britain  to  enter  the  Market  would  have 
rough  passage  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Tills  marks  another  radical  departure 
from  the  Government's  view  of  6  months  ago. 
Then  it  was  said  with  assurance  that  Con- 
servatives had  been  elected  to  carry  out 
their  policies  and  that  their  majority  of 
about  100  in  the  Commons  would  Insure 
that  this  particular  policy  was  carried  out. 

Nor  have  the  leaders  of  some  European 
Economic  Community  nations  shown  any 
strong  desire  for  British  accession  to  the 
new  market. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  phase  out  an  indus- 
try as  an  alternative  to  tariff  or  quota 
relief  to  maintain  industries  and  work- 
ers injured  by  imports.  This,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  tariff  law  history,  would 
clearly  presuppose  that  injury  will  fol- 
low the  opperations  of  the  law,  and  that 
certain  industries  and  their  workers  are 
expendable  if  freer  trade  requires  it. 
This  would  represent  a  wholly  new  prin- 
ciple in  tariff  law — and  could  rapidly  ex- 
tend to  other  areas  of  law  such  as 
defense  contracts.  In  this  principle  is 
contained  ramifications  of  the  utmost 
gravity  for  our  enonomy. 

Fourth.  Certain  special  provisions  de- 
signed to  encourage  world  trade  in  prod- 


ucts originating  In  tropical  countries. 
If  not  used  foolishly  by  the  State  De- 
partment, this  appears  to  be  a  reason- 
able enough  effort  to  Improve  the 
relatively  and  rapidly  deteriorating  trade 
position  of  the  underdeveloped  and  new 
nations,  taken  vls-a-vls  the  Industrial 
nations — that  is.  If  the  Executive  grant 
of  authority  requested  Is  linked  with 
European  Economic  Community  as  the 
permissive  provisions  state,  and  Is  not 
just  another  unilateral  grant  of  power 
to  the  Executive. 

Fifth.  Weakening  the  now  established 
escape  clause,  whereby  domestic  indus- 
tries injured  by  imports  or  the  threat 
of  Imports  may  seek  quota  or  tariff  re- 
lief. Substantial  escape  clause  relief  is 
provided  in  GATT  and  is  customary  in 
other  nations,  but  apparently  is  now  to 
be  httle  used  in  ours  under  UR.  11970. 
Sixth.  Virtual  elimination  of  another 
established  feature  of  law,  the  so-called 
peril-point  provisions,  whereby  domestic 
industry  is  afforded  a  hearing  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  Is  required  to  make 
a  finding  as  to  the  levels  below  which 
tariff  reductions  may  not  be  negotiated 
in  trade  agreements  except  under  certain 
specified  conditions. 

In  its  conscientious  effort  to  seek 
equity,  the  Congress  devoted  over  14 
years  of  thoughtful  and  hard  work  to  de- 
veloping these  two  latter  provisions  of 
present  law,  escape  clause  and  peril 
point.  Truly,  the  escape  clause  and  peril 
points  were  hammered  out  on  the  anvil 
of  extensive,  hot,  and  honorable  debate — 
in  committees,  in  House,  and  in  Sen- 
ate. Admittedly  not  perfect,  their  im- 
provement would  logically  seem  to  over- 
weigh  their  virtual  destruction  as  in  H.R. 
11970. 

The  measure  further  fails  to  repeat 
Congress  previous  disclaimers  of  the 
GATT;  it  contains  permissive  language. 
designed  to  foster  agricultural  and  other 
exports,  but  these  are  wholly  lacking  in 
legislative  teeth;  and  it  may  cause  some 
eliminations  of  tlie  so-called  product-by- 
product tariff  classifications  and  reduc- 
tions long  established  in  our  law,  in  that 
it  authorizes  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
to  develop  new  and  broader  classifica- 
tions for  European  Economic  Community 
negotiations. 

The  measure  contains  no  mandatory 
requirement  that  U.S.  exports  be  treated 
with  reciprocity  abroad.  Again,  leave  it 
to  the  State  Department  and  end  up  with 
little  reciprocity. 

And,  last  but  not  least,  it  contains  a 
provision  whereby  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
both  Houses,  can  reject  the  Presidents 
denial  of  a  Tariff  Commi.sslon  recom- 
mendation. If  high  privilege  were 
granted  such  a  motion,  it  might  have 
some  utility.  But  without  the  privilege 
feature  of  the  1958  law,  it  is  virtually 
useless. 

It  should  be  noted  that  already  exist- 
ing in  law  is  a  permissive  provision  under 
the  presently  extant  Tariff  Law  of  1930— 
section  338 — which  contains  authority 
for  severe  penalties  against  nations 
which  discriminate  against  UJ3.  exports. 
This  has  never  been  invoked  by  the  same 
State  Department  which  now  solemnly 
says  that  It  will  insure  reciprocity. 
Reciprocity  is  only  implied  by  the  use  of 
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the  word  "correspond  ng"  In  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  19)4,  but  Is  often  used 
to  describe  that  bill  as  the  "reciprocal 
trade  agreements  law."  It  has  never 
been  practiced. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  FRANCIS 
CASE 

Mr.  CAHUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Nygaard]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAPaiR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  a 
profound  sense  of  loss  over  the  passing 
of  Senator  Francis  Case,  of  South  Da- 
kota. We  were,  in  a  sense,  neighbors, 
with  many  of  the  projects  he  sponsored 
also  benefitting  North  Dakota  as  well  as 
his  beloved  South  Dakota.  He  served 
his  State  loyally  and  ably  for  many  years 
ir  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  a  sad  experience  for  all  of  us 
here  in  Washington  to  see  such  a  great 
friend  of  the  people  pass  on.  But  Imag- 
ine what  the  loss  must  be  to  South 
Dakota.  The  people  there  have  lost  a 
respected,  sincere  voice  that  always  spoke 
for  their  best  interest. 

Throughout  his  long  service  to  his 
State  and  ccimtry,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  diligent,  sincere  men  ever  to  ap- 
pear in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  His 
countless  contributions  to  all  Americans 
will  always  b(?  remembered. 

Fitting  words  are  hard  to  summon  at 
a  time  hke  this,  but  the  thoughts  that 
occur  are  many.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  who  had  ix;casion  to  know  him  and 
to  see  his  achievements  will  miss  him. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Case,  their  chikl,  and  grandchild. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  CAHHJL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  brief  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Str^t  Journal  of  June  27  sums  up  the 
shocking  reaction  of  most  of  us  to  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  regarding 
prayer  in  our  public  schools. 
This  seems  a  flagrant  misinterpretation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  says: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estabUshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Of  course,  this  simple  prayer  does  not 
establish  a  religion,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  does  "prohibit  the  free  exercise 
thereof." 
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Im  thc  Namz  or  Feesdom 

"Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

This  is  the  simple,  nondenomlnational 
prayer  which  the  US.  Supreme  Court  has 
now  ruled  an  offense  to  the  Constitution.  It 
was  devised  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents  and  recommended  for  use  In  the 
State's  public  scooIb. 

The  Court  decision  is  significant  not  only 
in  itself  but  also  as  sjrmptomatlc  of  a  broader 
move  In  the  Nation  toward  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  all  traces  of  religion  In  the  public 
schools.  We  think  this  attitude  bespeaks 
considerable  confusion  and  no  abundance  of 
commonsense. 

Jiutlce  Black,  writing  for  the  6-to-l  ma- 
jority, contends  that  the  New  York  prayer 
violates  that  part  of  the  first  amendment 
which  says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Spe- 
cifically, he  charges  that  it  does  establish 
religion. 

Now,  if  It  were  true  that  that  prayer 
constituted  an  establishment  of  rellgkan,  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  Indeed.  The  au- 
thors of  the  Bill  of  Rights  wrote  the  estab- 
lishment clause  because  they  understood  very 
well  tiie  perils  of  state  religion  and  the  tyr- 
anny which  can  go  with  it— which  In  fact 
had  driven  many  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  to  find  religious  freedom. 

But  only  a  violent  wrenching  of  language 
can  produce  the  Interpretation  that  the 
prayer  establishes  a  religion.  K  one  looks 
at  its  22  innocuous  words,  it  must  be  asked. 
What  religion?  Nor  docs  it  Interfere  with 
anyone's  constitutional  right  of  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  Including  the  right  to  prac- 
tice no  religion  and  believe  in  none.  It  is 
nondenomlnational;  it  is  not  mandatory  in 
any  school;  no  pupU  is  required  to  recite  It. 

It  is  simply  one  among  Innumerable  official 
governmental  references  expressing  what  the 
Court  itself  said  10  years  ago,  that  by  and 
large  Americans  are  a  religious  people.  As 
Justice  Stewart  observes  in  his  dissent  in  the 
present  case,  "to  deny  the  wish  of  these 
schoolchildren  to  Join  in  reciting  this  prayer 
is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation." 

If  the  majority  opinion  prevails,  however, 
It  must  logically  require  the  excision  of  all 
those  coimtless  other  official  references  to 
Ood — such  as  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  the  words  used  to  inau- 
giurate  the  President,  open  the  Congress  and 
convoke  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  Justice 
Douglas,  concurring  with  the  majority,  seems 
to  say  it  does  and  should  apply  to  these  and 
all   the  other  oiBcial  Instances. 

And  that  Is  by  no  means  all.  If  the  ma- 
jority doctrine  stands,  then  anything  that 
smacks  of  religious  Instruction  or  the  subtle 
Imparting  of  a  religious  viewpoint  in  the 
public  schools  becomes  suspect.  Do  not  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  fanciful  exaggeration.  Al- 
ready the  Bible  is  banned  from  some  school- 
rooms. Already  a  Florida  cxmxct  decision  has 
declared  school  observances  at  Easter  and 
Christmas  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
similar  efforts  are  afoot  elsewhere.  (Poor 
kids,  if  they  can't  even  sing  Christmas 
carols. ) 

As  for  banning  the  Bible,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent poetry  and  philosophy,  that  is  but  the 
bare  beginning,  since  so  much  of  our  culture 
Is  Biblical  In  derivation.  In  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrsise,  the  mainstreams  of  West- 
em  clvUlzation  are  Hebraism  and  Hellenisam, 
and  by  Hebraism  is  meant  the  whole  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  ethic. 

Shall  we  then  uproot  it?  Out  the  win- 
dow with  everything  from  Dante  to  Donne, 
from  Milton  to  Dickens?  Or  how  can  public 
school  teachers  teach  about  Bach  or  Michel- 


angelo, when  the  context  is  ao  Inescapably 
reUgious?     What  \a  left  of  history? 

Thus  carried  to  Its  conclxision,  the  argu- 
ment reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  That  is 
why  we  would  enter  a  plea  for  the  exercise 
of  a  little  commonsense.  Any  actual  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  specific  state  religion 
Is  a  danger  that  ought  to  be  easily  recog- 
nisable. But  it  is  something  entirely  differ- 
ent to  suppose  that,  short  of  unimaginable 
police  tactics,  teaching  about  religion  can  be 
divorced  from  the  American  education  with 
which  it  Is  Inextricably  bound  up  as  a  cen- 
tral fact  of  our  heritage. 

Those  who  persist  In  such  attempts  had 
best  take  care  lest,  in  the  name  of  religious 
freedom,  they  do  real  damage  to  free  insti- 
tutions. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend 
his  remarlu  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
in  Congress  as  well  as  people  throughout 
our  entire  Nation  have  suffered  severe 
shock  this  week  by  reason  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  all  the  prayers 
such  as  we  learned  fnxn  the  tutelage  of 
our  mothers  are  now  In  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  whenever  these  prayers  are 
« recited  In  any  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
coimtry. 

Now  that  this  has  occurred,  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
would  legalize  these  prayers  upon  which 
the  greatness  of  our  Nation  has  been 
built.  Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
talked  this  week  about  introducing  res- 
olutions seeking  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  respect  and  some  of  these 
Members  have  In  fact  already  intro- 
duced such  resolutions.  However,  I  call 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  my  own  that  has  been  pending 
since  January  4,  1961,  that  seeks  to 
amend  our  Constitution  so  as  to  rec- 
ognize our  Nation  as  a  Christian  nation 
and  thereby  legalize  the  prayers  men- 
tioned. My  resolution  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  103,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  other  resolutions  identical  with  it  that 
have  been  pending  for  months  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  never  given 
us  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing  and  that 
committee  does  not  seem  likely  to  do  so 
in  view  of  the  religious  or  irreligious  con- 
victions of  some  on  that  committee. 
But  I  respectfully  suggest  tha^  the  com- 
mittee now  hear  and  approve  my  own 
resolution  and  others  like  it  and  start 
the  wheels  rolling  toward  this  very  nec- 
essary, desirable,  and  worthwhile  amend- 
ment to  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
land. 

Any  nation  that  has  been  so  often 
carried  safely  across  the  Red  Sea  of  war 
and  has  so  frequently  been  sustained  by 
the  manna  of  economic  survival  in  its 
times  of  depression  should  certainly  be 
great  enough  Just  to  acknowledge  offi- 
cially, constitutionally,  and  publicly  that 
"There  is  a  God  in  Israel." 
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RESIDUAL  FUEL  IMPORTS  A  DAN- 
GER TO  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CAHTI.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScrantonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us  fails  to  deal  adequately 
with  a  problem  of  paramount  concern 
to  the  employees,  management  and  own- 
ership of  the  bitiuninous  coal  industry — 
an  industry  bom  in  Pennsylvania  and 
still  one  of  the  Commonwealth's  eco- 
nomic mainstays. 

The  problem  concerns  the  continuing 
increase  in  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
for  use.  as  a  direct  competitor  of  coal,  in 
the  industrial  markets  of  the  Northeast. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  home  heating 
units,  which  are  not  capable  of  burning 
this  type  of  fuel. 

While  residual  fuel  imports  have 
jumped  from  127  million  barrels  in  1957 
to  185  million  this  ytar.  coal  production 
has  shrunk  over  the  same  period  from 
nearly  500  million  tons  to  about  400  mil- 
lion. 

President  Eisenhower,  seeing  this 
trend,  late  in  1959  exercised  his  author- 
ity under  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  and  imposed  a  quota  that  cut  resid- 
ual imports  from  171  milUon  barrels  in 
1959  to  154  million  in  1960.  However, 
despite  his  alleged  concern  for  unem- 
ployed miners.  President  Kennedy  has 
increased  the  quota  for  this  year  to  186 
million  barrels. 

Mr.  SpesJcer.  those  coal  miners  who 
are  still  so  employed  want  neither  a  dole 
nor  a  vague  promise  of  "retraining." 
They  want  to  keep  their  jobs.  Nor  do 
management  and  owners  of  the  mines 
want  to  be  shown,  at  Federal  expense, 
how  to  turn  their  talents  and  capital  to 
other  uses.  They  want  to  continue  the 
development  of  our  greatest  fuel  re- 
sources. 

The  bill  before  us  should  include  some 
provision  for  coal's  protection  against 
dumping  into  our  markets  of  "waste " 
fuel  from  abroad. 


I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  convincing  proof  I  see  that 
Ood  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men;  and  If  a 
sparrow  cannot  fall  without  His  notice,  Is  It 
probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid?  Except  the  Lord  buUd  the  hoiise. 
they  labor  In  vain  who  buUd  It.  Without 
His  concurring  aid — 

Said  Franklin — 
we  shall  proceed  no  better  than  the  build- 
ers of  Babel. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Post  OfBce 
Department,  unlike  the  Supreme  Court, 
recognizes  the  need  for  prayer  in  our 
daily  lives,  and  I  hope  that  Franklin's 
admonition  will  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
other  agency  of  Government  including 
the  public  schools. 


PRAYER  IN   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  an  envelope  showing  a  stamp  with 
the  profile  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  This 
stamp  is  canceled  with  the  mark  "Pray 
for  Peace."  I  am  reminded  that  it  wsis 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  made  the  mo- 
tion that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
daily  sessions  be  opened  with  prayer,  and 
this  is  what  he  said  at  that  time. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from"  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  today  debating  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  which  has 
been  strongly  advocated  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  many  segments  of 
American  business,  industry,  and  labor. 
It  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  other 
elements  of  the  American  commimity 
which  feel  that  it  is  either  premature  or 
involves  changes  too  drastic  considering 
the  present  condition  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  an 
informal  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  constituents.  One  of 
the  positive  results  of  such  discussion 
was  the  illuminating  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  15,  1932.  by  Senator  Prescott 
Bush  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CttrtisI.  In  that 
statement  they  pointed  out  that  the 
trade  agreements  program  by  itself 
could  not  resolve  all  the  questions  now 
facing  those  interested  in  stimulating 
our  foreign  trade.  As  the  informal  de- 
bate of  recent  months  has  now  crys- 
tallized in  formal  debate  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  the  program  before  us 
cannot  be  discussed  and  determined  in 
a  vacuum.  As  we  debate  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  program  we  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  other  concomitant 
legislative  programs  which  must  accom- 
ptmy  it  if  it  is  to  achieve  a  fraction  of 
its  purpose. 

There  will  have  to  be  some  correction 
in  what  we  might  call  the  domestic 
groimd  rules  in  order  for  American 
business  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
These  changes  should  include,  first,  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture; second,  realistic  depreciation  al- 
lowances;   third,   elimination   of   infla- 


tionary trends  and  Federal  deficits;  and 
fourth,  encouragement  of  private  In- 
vestment in  expanding  markets  of  the 
world. 

Regardless  of  what  decision  this 
House  makes  in  regard  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  I  feel  that 
its  job  will  not  be  completed  until  it  has 
resolved  the  further  questions  that  have 
been  raised  and  any  other  issues  which 
place  American  industry,  business,  and 
labor  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  market- 
places of  the  world. 

In  the  event  that  this  House,  the 
other  body  concurring,  enacts  a  pro- 
grsun  similar  to  that  now  under  debate 
it  will  have  assumed  a  heavy  resi>onsi- 
bility.  The  administration  has  soxight 
our  approval  of  the  program  but  we  may 
well  ask  whether  or  not  it  is  prepared 
and  equipped  to  go  forward  with  the 
necessary  accompanying  steps.  If  the 
Congress  sees  fit  to  approve  this  program 
it  must  be  prepared  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  executive  in  the  area 
of  economic  policy. 


THE  POLISH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
FULLY  ENDORSES  AID  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress,  in  the  statement  of  policy 
adopted  at  a  meeting  on  June  15  and  16, 
1962,  in  Washington,  DC.  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — and  I 
read: 

To  reject  all  amendments  to  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  which  would  restrict  the 
President's  authority  to  extend  aid  to  the 
people  of  Poland  whenever  he  finds  this  to 
be  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  statement  went  on  to  say 
that: 

We  hold  no  sympathy  for  Oomulka  and 
his  Soviet-Imposed  regime.  We  deplore  ab- 
surd attacks  on  the  United  States  made  by 
the  Soviet  Ck)mmunlst  puppets  now  dominat- 
ing Poland.  •  •  •  Nevertheless.  It  is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  mutual  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  American  aid  to  Poland  far 
outweigh  any  annoyances  which  may  resxilt. 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  over  7  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry,  has  properly  ap- 
pealed through  its  able  president,  Charles 
Rozmarek.  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  vote  against  the 
crippling  Senate  amendments,  saying, 
reasonably : 

We  firmly  believe  it  Is  Important  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  We  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  preserve  his  present  authority 
to  provide  help  to  the  people  of  Poland 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  farm  commodi- 
ties and  through  the  media  of  other  humani- 
tarian projects  deemed  by  him  as  proper. 
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Do  not  weaken  t  he  resistance  of  the  people 
of  Poland  to  communism.  Do  not  force 
them  Into  an  unwanted  dependence  on  Rus- 
sia. Do  not  destroy  their  faith  In  the  friend- 
ship and  the  good  wUl  of  the  United  States. 

I  include  herewith  two  letters  I  have 
received,  together  with  excerpts  from  my 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  my  findings  during  my  recent 
special  study  mii^ion  to  Poland : 

Polish  Amehican  Congress,  Inc.. 

Chicago.  III..  June  20, 1962. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  supreme  council  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  in  the  statement 
of  policy,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  June  15 
and  16,  1962,  In  Washington,  DC,  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  "to  reject 
all  amendments  t}  the  foreign-aid  legisla- 
tion which  would  restrict  the  President's  au- 
thority to  extend  aid  to  the  people  of  Poland 
whenever  he  finds  this  to  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States. 

•'We  hold  no  sympathy  for  Gomulka  and 
his  Soviet-imposed  regime.  We  deplore  ab- 
surd attacks  on  Uie  United  States  made  by 
the  Soviet  Commimlst  puppets  now  domi- 
nating Poland.  N'Svertheless,  it  is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  mxitual  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  Amtrican  aid  to  Poland  far 
outweigh  any  annoyances  which  may  result." 

Speaking  on  bt^ialf  of  over  7  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  the  Polish 
American  Congrest  again  appeals  to  you  to 
vote  against  the  Senate  amendments. 

We  firmly  beUeve  it  is  Important  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
people  of  Poland.  We  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  presei-ve  his  present  authority 
to  provide  help  to  the  pec^le  of  Poland 
through  the  sale  of  our  Airpliu  farm  com- 
modities and  through  the  media  of  other 
humanitarian  projecu  deemed  by  him  as 
proper. 

Do  not  weaken  the  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  to  communism.  Do  not  force 
them  into  an  unwanted  dependence  on  Rus- 
sia. Do  not  destroy  their  faith  in  the  friend- 
ship and  the  good  will  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLI3   ROKMARZK, 

Preiident. 

Amcrican-Pclish-Kattonal 

Relset  roR  Poland. 
Scraiton.  Pa.,  June  21, 1962. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDoweu,  Jr., 
Mouse  Office  Building,        11 
Washington.  D.C.  \\ 

Dear  Congressman  McDowell:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  time  extended  to  me  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  to  your  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  distributing  your  re- 
port to  practically  every  member  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
meeting,  held  in  Washington  on  June  16. 

You  undoubtedly  noticed  that  the  Polish 
American  Congress  fully  endorsed  the  ne- 
cessity of  aid  to  Poland.  We.  on  our  part, 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  stand  and 
hope  to  meet  with  you  soon  after  my  return 
from  Europe,  sometime  after  July  15.  I 
will  accompany  a  group  of  over  200  members 
of  our  organisation  who  will  visit  Poland 
and  also  acquaint  themselves  with  the  op- 
eration of  American  agencies  In  that 
country. 

After  the  return  of  the  group  from  Europe, 

we  will  plan  a  special  meeting  with  you,  of 

which  we  will  Inform  you  In  due  time  and 

ask  for  an  appointment  at  your  convenience. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Karol  H.  Sitko, 
Cieneral  Secretary. 
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Special  Studt  Mission  to  Poland  and  Aits- 

TRiA — Report 
(By  Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr..  Democrat. 

of  Delaware) 

FOREWORD 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aptairs, 

Washington.  DC.,  June  S.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  submitting  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  the  report  of  my  si>eclal  study 
mission  to  Poland,  which  country  I  visited 
during  the  congressional  Easter  recess. 

I  trust  that  the  Information  contained  In 
this  report  will  be  useful  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  In  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  foreign  policy  legislation. 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.. 

Delaware. 

PREFACE 

Since  1957,  the  United  SUtes  signed  five 
separate  agreements  with  Poland  providing 
for  the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  total  amount  Involved  In 
these  agreements  is  approximately  $426  mil- 
lion. Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  our  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  deposited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poland,  in  zlotys,  to  the  account 
of  the  United  States.  These  zlotys  can  be 
used  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  defray  local 
expente?  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Warsaw,  of 
the  U.S.  consulate  In  Poznan,  and  of  various 
US-sponsored  programs.  The  unused  bal- 
ance of  the  zlotys  Is  to  be  repaid  by  the 
Polish  Government  In  dollars,  t>eglnnlng  10 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  first  agreement. 
The  total  amount  of  zlotys  available  to  the 
U.S.  Government  from  the  sale  of  our  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  In  Poland  U 
considerable.  As  of  December  31,  1961,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  these  funds — approxi- 
mately 92  million — had  been  disbursed  for 
governmental  purposes.  The  balance  may 
be  utilized,  as  necessary  and  appropriate,  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  XJS.  foreign  poUcy 
with  respect  to  Poland. 

In  the  1961  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Kennedy  expressed 
his  Intent  to  explore  the  possibility  of  using 
a  greater  pcx'tlon  of  Polish  zlotys.  accruing 
to  the  account  of  the  United  States  from 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  on  'projects  of 
peace  that  wUl  demonstrate  our  abiding 
friendship  and  interest  In  the  people  of 
Poland."  A  number  of  such  projects  have 
already  been  Initiated.  Others  are  In  the 
process  of  being  discussed  and  considered 
within  the  executive  branch. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  I  traveled  to  Poland 
during  the  Easter  recess.  I  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Marian  A.  Czarnecki,  staff  consultant 
to  the  committee.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
mission  was  to  survey  conditions  prevailing 
In  Poland;  to  review  VS.  activiUes  In  Poland 
financed  with  zlotys  accruing  to  our  account 
from  the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  under 
Public  Law  480;  and  to  Inquire  Into  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  or  expanding  such 
activities. 

The  study  mission  left  Washington  on 
April  19  and  returned  on  April  29.  In 
Poland,  we  had  a  series  of  conferences  with 
Ambassador  John  Cabot,  members  of  the 
American  Embassy  staff,  representatives  of 
U.S.  voluntary  organizations  conducting 
programs  In  Poland,  and  Polish  Government 
officials.  We  Inspected  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  surplus  farm  commodities,  visited 
schools,  hospitals,  construction  and  other 
projects,  and  spoke  to  many  Polish  people. 
The  study  mission  also  visited  the  construc- 
tion site  of  the  American  Research  Hospital 
for  Children  in  Krakow,  the  first  project  of 


this  type  to  lie  financed  Jointly  by  private 
American  contributions  and  Public  Law  480 
zlotys.  This  Is  also  the  first  hospital  to  be 
constructed  with  VS.  assistance  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  Warsaw  we  conferred  with  several  Polish 
Government  officials  Including  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Winlewlcz,  Minister  of 
Health  Sztachelskl,  Vice  Minister  of  Health 
Dr.  Wldy-Wlrskl.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Cooperation  Rabczynskl,  mem- 
bers of  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of  the 
Polish  Sejm,  and  others. 

Apart  from  the  visit  to  Poland,  the  study 
mission  received  briefings  on  the  military 
situation  in  Europe  In  general,  and  In  Berlin 
In  particular,  from  Gen.  Truman  H.  Landon, 
Commander  in  Chief,  VS.  Air  Force-Europe 
In  Wiesbaden;  MaJ.  Gen.  Albert  Watson,  II, 
U.S.  Commander,  Berlin;  Gen.  Laurls  Nor- 
stad.  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Europe; 
and  Gen.  Earl  G.  Wheeler.  Deputy  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  European  Command, 
as  well  as  briefings  on  the  political  situation 
from  Ambassador  Walter  Dowling,  US.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Federal  German  Republic, 
and  from  mission  and  embassy  staffs  in 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Parts. 

FINDINGS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Few  nations  in  recent  history  have  suf- 
fered as  much  or  as  long  as  the  people  of 
Poland.  Invaded  by  the  Nazi  war  machine 
on  September  1,  1939.  and  shortly  thereafter 
attacked  by  the  Soviet  armies  from  the  cast. 
Poland  was  subjected  to  a  ruthless  occupa- 
tion. Millions  of  her  people  perished  during 
the  fighting  and  the  occupation.  Some  of 
her  cities  were  almost  completely  destroyed. 
In  1945.  nearly  half  of  her  prewar  area  was 
annexed  by  the  U.S5.R.  And  since  the  war, 
her  people  have  lived  under  Communist 
domination,  deprived  of  the  right  to  fashion 
their  future  within  the  framework  of  free 
democratic  Institutions. 

Today,  Poland  is  clearly  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  governing  regime  has  not 
t>een  freely  elected  by  her  people.  It  was 
foisted  upon  them  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland  Is  presenUy  bound  to  the  U.S.S  Jl.  not 
only  thro\igh  such  formal  instrumentalities 
as  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  also  because  of  its 
exposed  geographic  position  and  its  heavy 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviets. 
Even  more  ImporUnt  is  the  fact  that  Soviet 
troops  are  still  present  in  Poland,  as  well  as 
on  her  eastern  and  western  borders. 

These  facts  make  Poland  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Polish  position  on 
International  Issues  reflects  this,  and  rarely 
differs  from  that  of  the  bloc  Itself.  VS.  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  Poland  must  take  these 
factors  fully  into  accoimt. 

Nevertheless,  Poland  differs  substantially 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Historically,  her  people  have  a  basic  orienta- 
tion toward  the  West.  Their  antagonism  to- 
ward Russian  domination  Is  of  loiig  standing. 
Their  distrust  of  Germany  has  deep  histori- 
cal roots.  Their  nationalist  sentiments  are 
very  strong.  Poland's  tradition,  and  the  in- 
dependent spirit  of  her  people,  have  been 
instrumental  in  enabling  her  to  attain  a 
unique  position  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  attainment  of  that  position  dates  back 
to  Gomulka 's  rise  to  power  in  Poland  in  1956. 
Since  that  time,  the  Polish  Government  has 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  autonomy  in  Internal 
affairs.  Only  a  small  part  of  Polish  agricul- 
tural land  is  collectivized.  Freedom  of  wor- 
ship exists  tod.iy  In  Poland,  although  Its 
exercise  has  been  made  progressively  more 
difficult.  The  Gomulka  regime  has  permitted 
a  diversity  of  expression  in  the  arts  which  Is 
unmatched  elsewhere  In  tlie  Soviet  bloc.  It 
has  also  allowed  more  extensive  contacts  with 
the  West  than  are  permitted  by  other  satel- 
lite countries.  This  is  true  in  terms  of 
scientific  and  cultural  contacts,  exchanges. 
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V>Ufia«  t«kt*l.  and  th*  tmmlfr«t»on  <rf  iMf* 
numbwt  ot  Folw  lu  vMruAu  WMt*ru  ootttt^ 
trlM. 

B«c(nnlnff  tn  IMT,  th*r«  hM  bt*n  a  btc 
ehang*  tn  Politnd'a  rvUttona  with  th«  Unlttd 
8«»tM.  Thla  ch&ng«  wm  r«fl«cttd  on  pollUcal 
and  •conomtc  l«v«ls.  Within  c«ruin  clMurly 
defln«d  Umlts.  we  rwumed  some  oX  our  tr»d« 
relations  with  Poland  We  entered  Into  mor« 
extensive  exchange  programs  with  Poland 
than  with  any  other  bloc  country.  On  the 
other  hand.  US.  olBclals  In  Poland  have  been 
permitted  to  travel,  to  make  and  to  develop 
broader  contacts.  VB.  voluntary  organiza- 
tions have  been  able  to  administer  food  dis- 
tribution programs  which  give  credit  to  the 
United  States  as  the  source  of  the  distributed 
foods.  And  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are 
permitted  to  enter  Poland  without  being 
Jammed. 

The  extent  of  our  trade  relations  with 
Poland,  and  of  our  activities  In  that  country, 
will  be  discussed  In  some  detail  In  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  report.  At  this  point,  we 
should  like  to  summarize  our  Impressions 
regarding  the  course  of  United  States-Polish 
relations  since  1957. 

We  believe  that  the  change  has  been  con- 
structive. It  has  reflected  our  recognition  of 
Poland's  unique  position  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  has  demonstrated  our  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  U.S. 
presence  felt  In  Poland.  And  It  has  served  to 
sustain  and  enlarge  the  substantial  reservoir 
of  good  will  toward  the  United  States  among 
the  people  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  have  a  big  Job  on  their  hands. 
Their  cities  still  show  ample  evidence  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  Their  Industrial  base  Is  small 
and  appears  largely  obsolete.  Their  farm- 
ing methods  and  Implements  seem  to  a  large 
extent  outdated.  Poland  is  a  relatively  poor 
country.  She  Is  economically  dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  Her  people  need  help  to 
Improve  their  level  of  living.  Any  help  from 
the  West  which  aids  them  in  Improving  their 
lot.  and  In  reducing  their  economic  dep)end- 
ence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  welcomed  and 
appreciated. 

U.S.  assistance,  extended  during  the  past 
5  years  primarily  through  the  sales  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  conunoditles  under 
Public  «4aw  480,  appears  to  have  had  a 
favorable  Impact.  It  enables  ub  to  maintain 
our  presence  in  Poland.  It  provides  us  with 
nondollar  resources  with  which  we  have 
established  a  number  of  exchanges  and  con- 
tacts with  the  Polish  people.  And,  through 
the  direct  distribution  programs,  it  has 
brought  aid — and  tangible  evidence  of 
American  friendship — directly  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Polish  children,  hospital 
patients,  and  families  in  need. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  value  of 
this  assistance.  Apart  from  relieving  want, 
it  advances  science,  supports  cultural  and 
economic  aspirations  of  the  Poles,  and 
sustains  their  hope  In  a  better  tomorrow.  It 
shows  them  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten— written  off  by  the  West. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  attitudes  and 
the  loyalties  of  the  p>eople  living  today  under 
Ckjmmunist  domination  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  outcome  of  the  long- 
range  struggle  between  communism  and 
freedom.  This  struggle  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
a  physical  contest.  It  Is.  ultimately,  a  strug- 
gle for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  try  to  sustain  the  hopes, 
and  strengthen  the  feeling  of  friendship  for 
the  United  States,  among  the  Communist- 
dominated  peoples.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  this  today  in  Poland.  We  should  use  It, 
and  use  It  prudently.  We  must  be  willing 
to  Invest  in  the  future,  without  expecting 
Immediate  dividends  from  our  Investment. 

In  shaping  our  policies  with  respect  to 
Poland,  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  that 
Poland  may  be  detached  from  the  Communist 
bloc  In  the  immediate  future.  Nothing  that 
we    saw     In    Poland     would     Justify    such 


Poland  la  firmly  vkndar  Oom> 
muBlM  «OAlrol.  and.  baoauM  of  har  gaQffraph> 
loal  loaaUon,  la  llkaly  to  rainaln  ao  tor  aona 
%laaa  to  ooma.  Wa  aauat  kaap  thta  in  mind. 
Wa  muat  aipaet,  and  ba  raady.  to  changa  our 
pollctta  with  raapact  to  that  country  on 
short  noUca.  Tha  Impermanenc*  ot  our  un- 
deruklnga  in  Poland  Is  on*  ot  the  haaards  of 
dealing  with  a  Communist-run  country. 
The  alternative  to  the  continuation  of  our 
Public  Law  460  surplus  food  programs  In 
Poland  would  be  to  deny  this  humanitarian 
type  of  assistance  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  thereby  turning  our  backs  on  the 
tradition  of  good  will  and  friendship  toward 
the  United  States  which  has  historically 
existed  between  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  LIBRARY  DE- 
VELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Clem  Millxr] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  to  make 
that  act  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  public  libraries,  and  of  our 
public  school  libraries  and  college  and 
university  libraries  as  well. 

My  bill  represents  a  cosponsorship  of 
H.R.  11823.  introduced  by  the  respected 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bailey],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
tiabor  which  will  conduct  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  a 
coordinated  national  program  for  library 
development  to  help  meet  the  increasing 
educational,  informational,  and  research 
requirements  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  based  on  recognition  that  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Nation  re- 
quires adequate  library  facilities  and 
services  to  bulwark  the  educational  and 
economic  foundations  of  our  society.  It 
recognizes  that  public  libraries,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  libraries,  and 
college  and  university  libraries  are  inter- 
related, and  that  their  problems  and 
deficiencies  should  be  attacked  together. 
The  Library  Services  Act  of  1956  pro- 
vided for  annual  matching  grants  of 
$7 '2  million  for  5  years  for  extension 
of  public  library  service  in  rural  areas 
without  such  services  or  with  inadequate 
library  services.  The  act  was  so  success- 
ful that  2  years  ago  the  Congress  ex- 
tended it  for  5  years  more — Public  Law 
86-679. 

But  the  existing  act  limits  the  program 
to  areas  of  10,000  population  or  less  and 
does  not  cover  other  types  of  essential 
libraries  which  also  have  serious  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tinues to  provide  that  responsibility  for 
plaiming  and  administering  federally 
assisted  library  improvement  programs 
rests  with  the  States  and  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 


Tht  blU  alto  te  bMki  on  rMocnlUon 
ot  ih«  toltowlnt: 

Plrtt  Th%l  MlvanoM  In  aolenc«,  tech-^ 
notocy.  buslnets  and  government,  aiui 
other  human  activities  require  support^ 
Ing  library  resources  and  services  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  advance. 

Second.  That  the  costs  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  related  materials  are 
rising. 

Third.  That  the  Nation  has  an  in- 
creased need  for  more  and  better  formal 
and  informal  education. 

Fourth.  That  our  population  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  undergoing  and  requir- 
ing marked  shifts  in  occupational  status, 
educational  levels,  and  location. 

Fifth.  That  we  have  a  present  short- 
age and  will  have  a  future  shortage  of 
trained  librarians  to  staff  the  various 
types  of  libraries. 

The  following  is  a  tltle-by-title  sum- 
mary and  justification  of  the  bill: 
Tin^  I — puBuc  i.nwAaTaa 
Title  I  of  this  bill  would  broaden  the 
program  for  public  libraries,  limited  in 
the  present  act  to  libraries  in  cities  with 
populations  of  10.000  or  less,  by  removing 
the  population  ceiling  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  for  public 
libraries  from  $7,500,000  to  $20  million 
annually. 

Distribution  of  the  funds  would  be 
made  to  the  States,  first,  by  a  basic  uni- 
form grant  to  each  and  then  the  remain- 
der on  a  population  ratio  basis.  Match- 
ing funds  on  a  per  capita  income  basis 
would  be  required.  Like  the  present  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  a  State  plan  admin- 
istered by  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  would  be  required. 

Justification:  Although  public  librar- 
ies in  rural  populations  of  10,000  or  less 
have  been  helped  considerably  by  the 
Library  Services  Act,  much  remains  to  be 
done  for  these  and  also  the  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas.  Reports  from  the 
States  indicate  that  50  million  persons 
still  have  inadequate  or  no  service  at  all. 
Demands  exceed  public  library  re- 
sources for  expert  service  to  special  age 
groups  such  as  senior  citizens,  children 
and  young  people,  and  In  fields  of  adult 
education,  business  and  technology,  de- 
linquency problems,  and  many  others. 

Public  libraries  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  pupils  after  school  hours  as  a  result 
of  the  new  emphasis  on  Independent 
study.  Public  libraries  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  higher  educational  and 
reading  levels  of  the  general  population. 
Public  libraries  are  involved  In  supplying 
services  and  materials  for  job  retraining, 
particularly  in  urban  areas. 

TTTLX  n SCHOOL   LIBKARJE8 

Title  n  Of  the  bin  would  authorize  $30 
million  annually  on  a  matching  basis, 
except  for  an  outright  grant  In  the  first 
year,  for  Improvement  of  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  libraries. 
Purchase  of  books  and  other  materials, 
minor  remodeling,  and  establishing  and 
improving  supervisory  and  consultative 
staff  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels 
would  be  eligible  uses  of  the  fimds. 

The  funds  would  be  allotted  to  the 
States  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  the  school-age  population  of  each 
State  to  the  total  school -age  population 
of  the  United  States.    No  State  will  re- 
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oelv*  leas  than  ISO. 000  a)u\ually.  KUtoh- 
init  funda  wouM  be  bMad  on  tht  par 
capita  Inoomt  of  each  6Ut«.  ThU  tlUt 
would  ba  administered  by  the  Statt  tdu- 
catlonal  aitency. 

Jusuncatlon:  More  children  will  be  In 
school.  The  next  30  years  will  see  an 
expansion  of  nearly  264  million.  Cur- 
rently.  more  than  10.600.000  children  and 
young  people  go  to  public  schools  where 
there  are  no  school  libraries.  More  than 
40,700  schools,  nearly  half  of  all  our 
public  schools,  have  no  school  libraries. 

Only  $1.60  per  pupil  is  the  average  an- 
nual amount  spent  for  books  in  schools 
with  school  libraries.  This  amount  does 
not  provide  much  material  for  young 
minds  to  read,  with  the  average  cost  of 
a  book  about  $3  to  $4.  Increased  em- 
phasis on  reading  and  Individual  study 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  slow  learner, 
the  average,  and  the  gifted  child  requires 
more  books,  periodicals,  films,  and  more 
skilled  personnel. 

Trn.E  m— coLLECC  libraries 

For  institutions  of  higher  education 
the  bin  would  authorize  In  title  in  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $10  million  to 
assist  and  encourage  such  institutions  in 
the  purchase  for  library  purposes  of 
books — not  Including  textbooks — ^peri- 
odicals, documents,  audiovisual,  and 
other  library  materials. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  directly  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  25  percent  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended for  library  materials  by  such  in- 
stitutions during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  Mlnlmums  are  set  for 
certain  types  of  colleges  and  universities. 

In  the  year  for  which  a  request  is 
made.  Institutions  cannot  reduce  below 
the  corresponding  figxu-es  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  the  amounts  to  be  spent  for, 
first,  all  llbrai-y  purposes;  second,  for 
books  and  related  library  materials:  and, 
third,  in  addition  the  Institution  must 
match  the  grant  with  at  least  50  percent 
of  such  expenditure  going  for  books  and 
related  library  materials. 

Justification:  Courses  in  Institutions 
of  higher  education  increasingly  empha- 
size independent  study  and  research 
which  require  the  use  of  ever-Increasing 
quantities  of  library  resources. 

Enrollment  has  Increased  from  2.2 
million  in  the  faU  of  1950  to  3.6  million 
in  1960  and  Is  predicted  to  reach  more 
than  7  million  by  1970. 

In  4-year  Institutions,  59.9  percent  of 
all  libraries  are  below  standards,  with 
less  than  50,000  volumes  In  their  collec- 
tions. In  2-year  institutions,  87.1  per- 
cent of  all  libraries  are  below  standards, 
with  less  than  20,000  volumes  in  their 
collections.  Some  new  junior  colleges 
have  no  libraries  at  all. 

■nrLi  IV — LiBRAtr  training 

Finally,  to  help  meet  the  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  in  the  Nation's  li- 
braries, the  bill  would  authorize  $7>^ 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  $10 
million  for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  This  would  enable  the  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Education  to  arrange  by  con- 
tract with  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  operation  by  them  of 
short-term  or  regular  session  institutes 
for  the  provision  of  training  to  improve 


tht  quallAeatloiyi  ot  Ubrarlana  or  ot  tndt- 
vlduaU  prtparlnt  lo  tniut  tn  library 
work.  Each  Individual  ttltettd  to  attend 
an  littUtute  would  receive  a  weekly  att* 
pend  of  $76  for  the  period  ot  his  at> 
tendance  at  the  Institute. 

Justification:  A  great  deficiency  exists 
In  the  number  of  trained  librarians  In 
relation  to  accepted  standards.  The  cur- 
rent needs  are: 

Public  libraries 10.000 

School    libraries 112,000 

College  and  university  libraries 8,000 


Total 126,000 

During  the  last  5  years — 1954-55  to 
1959-60 — the  average  number  of  library 
science  graduates  per  year  has  been 
1,924,  far  too  low  to  meet  the  deficit. 

Modern  demands  upon  libraries  re- 
quire staffs  competent  In  subject  matter 
and  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  making 
all  Information  readily  available  to  the 
general  citizen,  the  businessman,  the  stu- 
dent, the  technologist,  and  the  research 
worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  has  provided  for  nine  projects 
-which  have  been  of  great  benefit  in  de- 
veloping library  services  to  rural  Cali- 
fornia. Two  projects — the  Mendocino 
County  library  demonstration  and  the 
North  Bay  cooperative  library  system — 
are  in  the  district  which  I  represent. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  rural 
library  development.  But  side  by  side 
with  these  Inadequacies  are  the  equally 
pressing  problems  of  public  library, 
school  library,  and  college  and  university 
library  service  to  the  mushrooming 
population  In  our  sprawling  urban  and 
suburban  centers.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  to  solving  these 
inadequacies  through  cooperative  local. 
State,  and  Federal  effort. 

It  Is  most  heartening  to  notice  the 
great  public  interest  in  books  during  an 
age  when  many  had  predicted,  with  the 
ascendancy  of  television,  a  sharp  decline. 
Helping  our  libraries  to  meet  this  great 
demand  Is  an  objective  we  can  all 
heartily  endorse. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi,  for  3  hours,  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  June  28,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. 

Mr.  Stafford,  for  90  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, Jiily  2. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Cahill),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  28. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  during  his 


•ptelal  or^tr  loday  antf  It  tnoludt  tx- 
trantoui  matltr> 

Ktr.  On.aMT. 

(The  following  Membert  (at  tht  rt* 
quest  ot  Mr.  Haoam  ot  Qtorgla)  and  to 
Include  extrantoua  matter : ) 

Mr.  CSLLKR. 

Mr.  Garmati. 

Mr.  R08BMTHAL. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Harding. 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Mills  ) ,  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Alger,  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Karsten,  his  remarks  In  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  smd  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GiAiMo,  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York, 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  114.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Waurllca  reclamation  project, 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2020.  An  act  to  amend  part  IV  of  sub- 
title C  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  develop 
the  South  Barrow  gasfleld,  naval  petroleum 
reserve  numbered  4,  for  the  pxorpose  of  mak- 
ing gas  available  for  sale  to  the  native  village 
of  Barrow  and  to  other  non -Federal  com- 
munities and  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  2530.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead  en- 
try of  Lewis  S.  Cass;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.2973.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
Capulln  Mountain  National  Monument,  New 
Mexico,  to  authorize  acquisition  of  lands 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3089.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  Colorado  River  Commission  of  Nevada 
In  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  time  for 
selecting  such  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3112.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Pike  National  Forest  in  Colorado  and 
the  Carson  National  Forest  and  the  Santa 
Fe  National  Forest  in  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

S.  3174.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  division 
of  the  tribal  assets  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  of 
Native  Americans  of  Nebraska  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3342.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non- Indian -owned  lands  un- 
der  the  Klamath  Indian  project.  Oregon,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
twlor  and  Insular  Affair*. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tnily  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9822.  An  act  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act  of 
June  28.  1934.  as  amended  (43  XTB.C.  315g), 
may  be  added  to  the  national  forest. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUowing  titles: 

S.  2184.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
WOTld  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
iot  other  purpoees;  and 

8. 3203.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Insular   Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secret»ry  of 
the  Interior,  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
of  the  lands  In  the  Feather  Water  District. 
Sacramento  River  Division.  Central  Valley 
project,  haa  been  completed,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  172,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  in  the  organization  of 
the  Service,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  3444.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  pro- 
ject, Wyoming,  and  for  other  pxirposes; 

HJl.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide  re- 
imbursement under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  Incident  to  travel; 

HJi.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribca  land  on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Indian  Res- 
ervation to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joeeph  Church, 
Sawyer,  Minn.; 

H.R.  11067.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  In  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina:  and 

YLR.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  ni  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  June 
28, 1962,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Savery-Pot  Hook  project,  Colorado-Wyoming, 
pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  <^  1939  (53  SUt.  1187)  (H.  Doc. 
No.  461);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BnJ.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  03RIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  2775.  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  of  Jvuie  30,  1954,  providing 
for  a  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1936) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7782.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  Prince  Georges  County  Hospital, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  1937).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11586.  A  bUl 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  7,  1960, 
as  amended,  to  continue  the  55-percent  limit 
on  construction-differential  subsidy  fc^r  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  reconditioning 
of  ships  for  3  additional  years;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1938).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1939.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.    Chrdered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  12157.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of 
retired  referees;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1940) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Joint  Resolution  714.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain property  In  the  District  oi  Columbia 
and  Its  conveyance  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full  reimbursement 
basis,  for  use  in  expansion  of  its  head- 
quarters; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1941).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  pertaining  to  U.S.  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations.  (Rept.  No. 
1942).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERRY : 
H.R.  12316.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Caae;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woiiu. 


By  Mr.  BREEDING: 
HJt.  12317.  A  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  historical  site  at  the 
original    location    of    Port    Lamed.    Pawnee 
County.  Kans.,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  12318.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
means  of  increasing  the  capacity  and  secu- 
rity  of   the  Panama  Canal,   and   for   other 
purpoees;    to  the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaherles. 
ByMr.DIGGS: 
H.R.  12319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hospital 
Survey  aiKi  Construction  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination  in   any   respect   whatsoever   on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  In  hospital 
facilities;    to   the  Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  12330.  A   bUl    to  amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  creating  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 
HJl.  12321.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and   secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  aiKl  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLKNN: 
HJl.  12322.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended;   to  the  Oommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H  R.  12323.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  IS.  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  the  confWlentlal  na- 
ture of  copies  of  Information  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  on  a  confidential  basis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  12324.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  laws  with 
respect  to  Federal  participation  in  shore  pro- 
tection; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJl.  12325.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  308  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  provide  that  aircraft 
engines  and  propellers  may  be  exported  as 
working  parts  of  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 
HJl.  12326.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  HI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional  Accident  Prevention  Center;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mierce. 

H.R.  12327.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
additional  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  research  with  respect  to  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  mental  Illness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  Board  of  Cancer  Con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  12329.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishing by  the  Surgeon  General  of  an  after- 
care poethospital  treatment  program  for  drug 
addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  12330.  A  bin  to  establish  a  payment- 
in-kind  program  to  the  farmer  from  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  surplus  stocks  in 
return  for  voluntary  reduction  in  acreage 
production  of  commodities  In  surplus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R.  12331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefits  tinder 
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that  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REI7VL: 

H.R.  12332.  A  bill  to  Change  the  name  of 
the  Fort  Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  to  Lake  Francis  Case;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUB   of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H  R.  12333.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
tain veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  in- 
surance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 

HJl.  12334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  , 

By  Mr.  BROYHIui: 

H.R.  12335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  of  January  16.  1883.  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  apportionment  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  competitive  civil  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HO]^FIELD: 

H.R.  12336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Oommittee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  12337.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit,  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  service  life  insurance  to 
veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    ROSENTHAL: 

H  R.  12338.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  education  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1956,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.J.  Res.  761.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  April  29.  1M2,  establishing  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  to 
authorize  the  presentation  of  band  concerts 


and  other  cultural  programs  diirlng  the  sum- 
mer on  the  Mall  near  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJ.  Res.  762.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  offering  of  prayers  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HJ.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAOGONNER: 
HJ.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  voluntary  reci- 
tation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.J.  Res.  765.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H.J.  Res.  767.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan  prayer 
in  public  schools  or  other  public  places  if 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  768.  Joint  resolution  projxwlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  offering  of 
prayer,  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
oni  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  500.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  2.  3,  6,  and  7  of  the  hearings  held 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  impact  of  Imports  and  exports; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.  Res.  714.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  authorization  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  of  class  I-A 
channel  operations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  123^9.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Tang-Nam,  Yuck  Har  Tang-Nam,  Willie 
Tang-Nam.  Wilson  (Richard)  Tang-Nam, 
Willsang  (Francis)  Tang-Nam.  Sue  Young 
(Rose  Marie)  Tang-Nam  and  WiUmln  (Ber- 
nard) Tang-Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
H.R.  12340.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vananzo 
Palzetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  12341.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  J.  Ashton 
Gregg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  12342.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Anastasladis;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R.  12343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angellta 
R.  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvftsli : 
H.R.   12344.  A  bill  for  the  rettisfof  David 
Hlestand;    to   the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

370.  Mr.  DOOLEY  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New  Rochelle. 
N.Y.,  urging  that  the  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  com- 
mutation fares  expended  in  going  to  and 
from  work  be  a  deductible  expense  in  com- 
puting Income  tax  liability,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Sopreme   Coort   Dedsioa   b   the 
School  Prajer  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  SCRANTON 

or    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^.sday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  is  a  time  when  the  strong 
moral  fiber  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  more  important  and 
more  needed  than  ever. 

For  this  reason,  I  must  number  myself 
among  those  who  are  disturbed  by  this 
week's  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
preventing  the  voluntary  recitation  of  a 
nonsectarlan  prayer  by  schoolchildren. 

I  think  there  is  valid  concern  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wonder  if  the  next 
step  in  this  vein  of  reasoning  will  be  to 
prevent  any  public  manifestation  in  the 
belief  in  God  on  any  level  of  government. 


I  believe  this  decision  substantially  re- 
duces the  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  pay  public  homage  to  the  fact  that 
God  exists  and  that  we  are  dependent 
upon  Him. 

A  cornerstone  of  our  governmental 
process,  is  that  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  followed,  lest  our  Govern- 
ment be  reduced  to  anarchy.  Therefore, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  comply  with 
the  recent  decision  regarding  the  school 
prayer. 

However,  since  apparently  we  are  now 
oflf  on  a  whole  new  train  of  thought  re- 
garding rehgious  liberty  in  America,  we 
ought  to  move  at  once  toward  adopting 
an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  would  forever  hold  sacred  the 
right  of  American  citizens  where  of  their 
own  volition  in  governmental  units  they 
wish  to  invoke  the  name  and  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  lives  and  endeavors. 

Unfortunately,  this  week's  decision  by 
the  Court  places  in  jeopardy  this  im- 
portant article  of  religious  freedom.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  stand  idly  by 


while  this  line  of  reasoning  next  re- 
moves any  evidence  of  God  from  our  cur- 
rency, or  from  the  pledge  of  allegiance, 
His  name  from  the  opening  of  legislative 
sessions.  His  influence  in  our  public  life 
and  deliberations.  Accordingly,  we 
must  move  forward  toward  adoption  of 
such  an  amendment. 


The  Passing  of  John  Anthony  Schwab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAKTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  recent  death  of  Jack  Schwab,  a  vice 
president  of  the  P«insylvania  Railroad, 
in  Washington. 
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My  colleagues  Mr.  Fallon  and  Mr. 
Fkieokl,  and  I  who  commute  to  Balti- 
more daily,  frequently  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding  with  him  and  became  very  good 
friends.  In  the  person  of  Jack  Schwab, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  one  of 
their  best  public  relations  men.  His 
death  will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  that  com- 
pany, and  leaves  a  great  void  in  the 
lives  of  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Frieoel,  and  I  extend 
to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

John  Anthony  Schwab  was  bom  in 
Menoken,  N.  Dak.,  July  26,  1903,  and 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md..  June  16,  1962. 

A  graduate  of  the  UJ5.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point.  N.Y.,  B.S.  1927,  he 
previously  had  4  years'  service  as  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  Regular  Army  Sig- 
nal Corps,  1919-23;  served  in  the  Air 
Corps  after  graduation  from  West  Point 
from  June  to  November  1927,  at  which 
time  he  entered  railroad  service.  Fol- 
lowing service  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment In  many  parts  of  the  railroad,  he 
was  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
eastern  region  at  Philadelphia  in  Janu- 
ary 1952.  He  was  advanced  to  regional 
manager  of  the  Chesapeake  region  at 
Baltimore  in  November  1955.  On 
March  1,  1958,  he  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  regional  manager,  and  a 
year  later  was  named  vice  president  at 
Washington. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Farmy  Lowman,  of  Elmira,  N.Y.,  whose 
father  was  a  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  New  York  State  and  a  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  is 
also  survived  by  six  children:  Eleanor — 
Mrs.  Thomas  Wallace,  of  Biloxl,  Miss.; 
Elizabeth — Mrs.  William  McLaughlin,  of 
Woodbury,  N.J.;  John  A.  Schwab,  Jr., 
and  Bernard  A.  Schwab  in,  both  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.;  Misses  Louise 
Schwab  and  Katherlne  Schwab,  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  13  grandchildren. 


Hearinss  on  Cnrrent  Antitrust  Problem! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

»  OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NZW    TORX 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27, 1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day's significant  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  underscore  the  importance 
of  our  antitrust  laws — notably  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act — 
to  the  preservation  of  our  free,  com- 
petitive economic  system. 

Pursuing  its  continuing  interest  in  this 
vital  subject,  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, will  commence  hearings  on  cur- 
rent antitrust  problems  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
July  11.  1962,  with  additional  hearings 
scheduled  for  July  12,  18.  and  19,  1962. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  testimony  on  the 
following  subjects: 

First  HJl.  12032.  A  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  15  of  the  Clayton  Act  to 
facilitate  the  granting  of  temporary  in- 


Jxmctions  in  merger  cases  imder  the 
Celler-Kefauver  Act. 

Second.  Consent  decrees.  An  inquiry, 
supplementing  prior  hearings  by  the 
antitrust  subcommittee,  into  the  useful- 
ness and  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  connection 
with  consent  decrees. 

Third.  The  length  of  antitrust  litiga- 
tion. The  protracted  litigation  of  anti- 
trust cases  causes  heavy  expense  and 
creates  doubt  among  the  business  com- 
munity as  to  what  can  be  done  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  In  this  connection,  the 
subcommittee  will  consider  ways  of 
streamlining  the  handling  of  antitrust 
cases  by  use  of  existing  procedures  to 
ascertain  the  facts  which  are  not  in 
controversy,  to  narrow  the  Issues,  and  to 
simplify  and  shorten  the  proof  at  trial, 
either  by  partial  summary  Judgment  or 
otherwise. 

The  subcommittee  will  also  consider 
the  possibility  of  working  out  simplified 
economic  criteria  for  the  prompt,  fair 
determination  of  economic  issues  in  an- 
titnist  cases. 

Fourth.  Economic  information.  The 
problems  encountered  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
obtaining  reliable  economic  and  statisti- 
cal information  for  use  in  antitrust  cases 
and  in  making  studies  or  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  first  witness  will  be  Judge  Lee 
Loevinger,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Other 
witnesses  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  these  hear- 
ings may  contribute  to  the  fair,  effective 
enforcement  of  the  iuitltrust  laws. 


Edacational  and  Training  Benefits  for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  Km  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27, 1962 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  edu- 
cational and  training  benefits  for  vet- 
erans of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  January  1,  1955. 

We  are  approaching  the  anniversary 
of  the  call-up  of  the  Reserves  last  sum- 
mer by  President  Kennedy.  Soon  mem- 
bers of  our  Reserve  forces  who  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  and  answered  their 
country's  call  will  be  returning  to  take 
up  once  again  the  interrupted  thread  of 
their  home  lives  and  families.  As  these 
veterans  return  to  civilian  life — perma- 
nently, we  all  hope — there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  young  men  serving 
their  required  period  of  military  duty, 
far  from  home  and  friends.  This  is  no 
time  of  mere  peacetime  training  and 


military  toughening,  Mr.  Speaker.  Our 
servicemen  today  face  dangers  and  rigors, 
and  the  alarm  may  be  sounded  at  any 
moment,  in  virtually  any  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  edu- 
cation and  careers  are  subject  to  in- 
terruption, when  military  service  is  often 
extrahazardous,  I  believe  we  can  do 
no  less  than  extend  to  the  present  gen- 
eration of  veterans  the  educational  and 
training  benefits  offered  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  previous  GI  bills  helped  raise  the 
educational  level  of  veterans  to  better 
than  4  years  of  high  school,  which  is 
twice  the  level  of  educational  attainment 
of  nonveteran  males  of  the  same  age 
group.  The  Nation  Is  now  benefiting 
from  the  services  of  some  480,000  engi- 
neers trained  under  this  legislation,  now 
expired,  as  well  as  380,000  schoolteach- 
ers. 130,000  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses,  and  140,000  scientists. 

The  bill  is  not  only  a  matter  of  equi- 
table treatment  for  the  current  genera- 
tion of  veterans:  It  also  holds  enormous 
potential  for  upgrading  and  expanding 
vital  segments  of  our  skilled  manpower. 

I  therefore  urge  its  favorable  consid- 
eration and  enactment  during  this  ses- 
sion. 


An  Ill-Considered  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DACUE 

OF    PINNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  19€t 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  decision  of  our  Highest  Court  that 
has  brought  so  much  consternation  and 
concern  to  oiir  people  as  has  the  opin- 
ion that  the  recital  of  an  opening  prayer 
in  our  public  schools  is  unconstitutional. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  has  excessively  tortured 
the  plain  language  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  it  is  my 
I)ersonal  t>elief  that  the  Court  has  in 
fact,  by  its  decision,  prohibited  the  free 
exercise  of  established  religious  custom. 

In  looking  back  to  my  own  schooldays 
I  can  recall  that  my  schoolmates  of 
Catholic  or  Jewish  persuasion  did  not 
seem  unduly  affected  by  the  recital  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  reading  of  a  few 
verses  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  fact 
in  later  observing  them  in  adult  life  I 
found  them  remaining  strong  in  their 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Incidentally,  Lf  there  were  any  atheists 
among  us  in  those  days  they  did  not 
make  their  presence  felt  and  it  has  been 
my  practice  ever  since  to  totally  Ignore 
as  unworthy  of  notice  those  who  deny  a 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  Court's 
capricious  decision  in  this  instance 
should  surprise  no  one  since  It  Is  strictly 
in  tlie  current  pattern  of  undercutting 
oiu:  traditions  and  sacred  institutions. 
An  affinity  for  leftist  philosophy,  an  in- 
clination to  usurp  the  legislative  func- 
tion, a  tendency  to  upset  the  opinions 
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of  previous  Courts  that  had  attained  the 
sanctity  of  usage  and  custom — all  of 
this  should  liave  prepared  us  for  a  Court 
that  has  lost  its  sense  of  responsibility, 
a  Court  that  has  forgotten  its  obligation 
to  consider  the  intent  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Justice  Stewart,  the  lone  dissenter  to 
this  week's  alarming  decision  has 
pointed  out  the  many  inconsistencies 
embodied  in  the  majority's  action.  His 
opinion  raises  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
will  long  be  allowed  to  sing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  in  our  schools  since  it 
intones,  "In  God  is  our  trust."  He  also 
points  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  this 
action  indirectly  scores  the  Congress  for 
including  "under  God"  in  the  "Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag."  which  most 
schoolchildren  recite  on  occasion.  In 
the  same  category,  according  to  Justice 
Stewart,  questions  may  be  raised  as  to 
the  Presidents  authority  to  proclaim  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  or  the  propriety 
of  continuing  the  inscription  "In  God 
We  Trust"  on  our  coins  and  currency. 

By  any  standard,  this  action  of  our 
present  Court  of  Last  Resort  is  the  most 
reprehensible  opinion  ever  handed  down 
by  any  group  of  presumably  responsible 
Jurists.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  an 
aroused  citizenry,  through  a  responsive 
Congre-ss,  must  speedily  move  on  to  the 
scene  to  restrain  Court  authority 
through  a  constitutional  revision  de- 
signed to  keep  our  liberties  from  being 
flouted  and  at  the  same  time  protect  our 
historic  freedoms  from  being  subverted 
by  Ill-considered  judicial  action. 
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Is  H.R.  3745  Fair  to  Veterans  Disabled 
Because  of  Their  War  Service  or  Sur- 
vivors of  Men  Deceased  Because  of 
War  Service? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  WfLLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  27.  1962 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3745 
provides  for  payment  of  a  pension  of 
$102.37  a  month  to  a  group  of  World 
War  I  vetera^is  who  had  90  days  of  serv- 
ice, with  no  requirement  that  they  be 
disabled  in  any  degree,  and  whose  in- 
come might  exceed  that  of  almost  half 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  In  1959. 
the  gross  Income  of  47.5  percent  of  in- 
dividual income  taxpayers  was  under 
$4,000.  HM.  3745  would  pay  a  nontax- 
able pension  to  a  married  man  who  has 
no  more  than  $3,600  income,  but  would 
not  count  his  income  from  any  retire- 
ment fund,  either  public  or  private. 

It  is  appalling  that  serious  considera- 
tion could  be  ?iven  to  this  proposal,  par- 
ticularly when  one  compares  the  position 
sought  by  tliese  proposed  pensioners 
with  the  position  in  which  the  wartime 
disabled  veteran  finds  himself,  a  man 
who  receives  compensation  because  he 
was  disabled  in  the  performance  of  war- 
time service. 


Members  are,  of  course,  aware  that 
disablUty  compensation  is  paid  when  a 
disability  is  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  service,  and  that  the  monetary  pay- 
ment of  compensation  is  dependent  upon 
the  degree  of  his  disability.  The  war- 
time rate  for  a  50-percent  disabled  serv- 
ice-connected veteran  presently  is  $100 
a  month — $2.37  less  than  is  proposed  by 
H.R.  3745  for  a  nondisabled  pension 
group.  Wartime  veterans  disabled  to  a 
degree  less  than  50  percent  receive 
diminishing  amounts  of  compensation. 
For  example:  30  percent  disabled  $55, 
or  $47.37  less  than  proposed  for  pen- 
sioners by  H.R.  3745;  40  percent  dis- 
abled $73,  or  $29.37  less  than  proposed 
for  pensioners  by  H.R.  3745. 

It  is  often  argued  that  a  service -con- 
nected disabled  veteran  is  not  required 
to  meet  an  income  limitation  and  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  receive  compensation 
payments  without  regard  to  his  other 
income.  This  is  true,  of  course,  but 
surely  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  a 
pension  measure  such  as  H.R.  3745  would 
not  argue  that  a  man  who  served  the 
minimum  of  90  days  to  qualify  for  a 
non-service-cormected  pension  and  who 
was  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  disabled 
because  of  his  service  should  be  placed 
in  a  preferred  position  above  those  who 
incurred  a  disability  in  the  performance 
of  duty  In  a  war  period.  The  rating 
schedule  in  use  by  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration today  in  determinations  of  de- 
grees of  disability  for  various  injuries 
and  diseases  Is  quite  severe. 

For  example:  loss  of  an  eye  or  re- 
moval of  a  kidney  is  rated  at  30-percent 
disabling:  loss  of  a  lung  is  rated  at  60- 
percent  disabling;  complete  ankylosis — 
inability  to  move— of  the  shoulder  is 
rated  at  30-percent  to  40-percent  dis- 
abling; removal  of  a  major  portion  of 
the  stomach  may  be  as  little  as  20  percent 
or  as  much  as  40-percent  disabling. 

A  veteran  who  is  90 -percent  disabled 
from  his  wartime  service  receives  $179  a 
month,  or  $2,148  a  year.    A  100-percent 
disabled  veteran  receives  $225  a  month. 
or  $2,700  a  year.    In  order  for  a  veteran 
to  be  rated  at  90-  or  100-percent  disabled 
for  compensation  purposes,  he  must  be 
disabled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  virtually 
preclude  his  employment  in  any  sub- 
stantially gairiful  position.   The  majority 
of  these  unfortunate  veterans  are  com- 
pelled to  live  within  the  means  provided 
by  their  compensation  payment.     They 
are  precluded  by  their  disabilities  from 
building  a  retirement  income  such  as 
that    erijoyed    by    the    more    fortunate 
group  who  may  have  income  up  to  $3,600 
in  addition  to  retirement  income  and  who 
now  demand  a  nontaxable  pension  pay- 
ment amounting  to  $1,228.44  a  year  to 
supplement  retirement  or  other  income. 
It  is  ironic  that  since  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  has  been  trying  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  compensation  payments 
for  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
which  would  cost  about  $100  miUion  and 
that  we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining this  increase.    Yet,  we  see  great 
agitation  for  enactment  of  a  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  bill  such  as  HJR. 
3745.  which  would  cost  $1  billion  the  first 
year,  would  benefit  men  who  are  not  dis- 


abled, who  are  required  to  have  only  90 
days  of  service  and  who  already  have 
income  in  excess  of  a  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Not  only  is  this  proposal  unfair  to  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  dependent  survivors  of 
those  who  died  because  of  their  service. 
It  is  shameful  and  incredible  to  me  that 
a  proposal  such  as  H.R.  3745  could  be 
seriously  considered  at  a  time  when  a 
child  below  18  years  of  age.  whose  father 
died  because  of  his  service  and  whose 
mother  is  also  deceased  is  receiving  just 
$70  a  month,  and  at  a  time  when  two 
surviving  dependent  parents  of  a  man 
killed  in  the  service  must  meet  an  in- 
come limitation  of  $1,000  a  year  in  order 
to  qualify  for  compensation  pavment  of 
$50  a  month. 


National  Conservation  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrFED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  KARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  24.  1962.  the  Wabash  Valley  In- 
terstate Commission  and  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  sponsored  a  conserva- 
tion seminar  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Those 
present  were  fortunate  to  have  with 
them  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  addressed 
the  seminar  at  a  dirmer  meeting. 

In  his  address,  Secretary  Udall  urged 
his  audience  to  put  aside  "political  dif- 
ferences and  parochial  bickerings"  to  A 
weld  strong  support  for  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy. 

In  speaking  of  our  overall  conservation 
effort,  the  Secretary  also  commented  that 
"in  the  Wabash  River  Basin  there  are 
exciting  and  challenging  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  rich  land  and 
water  resources." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Secretary 
Udall's  excellent  address  is  worthwhile 
reading  for  us  all  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tliat  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
SIS  follows : 

Nationai.  Conservation  Repokt 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.    UdaU    at   conservation    seminar    spon- 
sored   by    the    Wabash    Valley    Interstate 
Commission  and  the  Wabash  Valley  Asso- 
clatton,  Terre  Haute.  Ind.,  Mar.  23,  1963) 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  here,  and  grateful 
for   this    opportunity    to   discuss    with    you 
some  of  our  mutual  problems  and  what  Is 
being  or  can  be  done  about  them. 

As  you  izaow.  President  Kennedy  earlier 
this  month  sent  to  the  Congress  a  dynamic 
and  ciiallenglng  message  on  the  cousersa- 
tion  of  America's  priceless  natxiral  resources 
"Our  nationai  conaervaUon  effort."  the 
President  declared,  "must  include  tbe  com- 
plete qpectrum  of  resources — air,  water,  and 
land;  fuels,  energy,  and  minerals:  aolls.  for- 
ests, and  forage:  fish  and  wildlife.    Together 
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they  make  up  the  world  of  natvire  which 
surrounds  us — a  vital  part  of  the  American 
heritage.  " 

And  then  he  added  the  significant  state- 
ment that.  In  moving  forward  with  our  con- 
servation efforts,  we  must  not  neglect  oxu 
human  resources. 

It  is  largely  about  this  latter  statement 
that  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  today; 
though  the  plain  fact  Is  that  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  human  and  our  natural  resources 
are  Inseparably  combined. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  here  are 
familiar  with  the  series  of  articles  currently 
appearing  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  en- 
titled. "We  Waste  a  Million  Kids  a  Year— A 
Disturbing  Closeup  of  a  National  Disgrace." 
For  all  of  you,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
articles  as  "must"  reading. 

They  are  written  by  Mary  Conway  Kohler, 
a  former  juvenile  court  Judge  and  presently 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Employment  of 
Youth. 

"As  we  once  wasted  natural  gas  and  forests 
and  topsoil.  ■  Judge  Kohler  writes,  "today  we 
waste  our  most  valuable  natural  resource— 
the  productive  power  of  young  brains  and 
muscles,  the  creative  power  of  young  imag- 
inations and  emotions.  We  waste  them  be- 
cause we  neither  keep  them  In  school  nor 
give  them  Jobs." 

It  is  clear  that  the  magnitude  of  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  is  such  that  it  calls 
for  the  National  Government  to  assist  local 
communities  In  developing  ways  In  which  our 
young  people  can  get  the  work  exj)erlence 
they  need  to  acquire  productive  skills. 

We  faced  the  same  problem  In  the  thirties, 
and  It  Is  most  fortunate  that  we  had  in  the 
White  House  at  that  time  another  great 
conservation-minded  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Among  his  actions  was  the  creation  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  not  only 
rescued  many  thousands  of  youths  from 
hopeless  wandering  or  worse,  but  also  left 
many  enduring  benefits  in  the  form  of  sound 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

Today,  to  meet  a  similar  and  growing 
problem.  President  Kennedy  Is  exerting  all 
possible  influence  to  speed  the  creation  of  a 
similar  task  force  for  our  displaced  young 
people,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

The  Youth  Conservation  C.orps  will  not. 
of  course,  meet  all  of  youth's  problems. 
But  it  is  one  weapon,  anfl  a  most  Important 
one,  in  the  overall  battle^  to  achieve  a  sound 
foundation  for  a  meaningful  existence  for 
our  young  people. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  would  provide 
for  agreements  with  Federal  and  State  con- 
servation agencies  for  the  use  of  corps 
trainees  in  carrying  out  programs  of  these 
agencies  under  the  agencies'  inunediate 
supervision. 

Now.  Just  what  would  this  mean?  Let 
me  try  to  spell  It  out  for  you  in  terms  of 
the  contributions  the  corps  could  make  to 
a  better  America. 

A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  would  con- 
serve and  develop  the  capacities  of  our  two 
most  precious  national  assets,  our  youth  and 
our  natural  resources. 

For  youth,  a  soundly  operating  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  will  provide  employment  on 
useful  work  that  gives  dignity  to  those  p>er- 
forming  it. 

It  will  develop  constructive  work  habits. 
It    will    provide,    informally,    on-the-job 
training   in   use   of   a   variety  of  tools  and 
simple  machines. 

It  will  oflfer  an  opportunity  for  additional 
classrooms  and  other  training  and  educa- 
tion outside  of  work  hours. 

It  will  provide  a  living  experience  of 
established  merit  in  helping  young  men  get 
ak>ng  with  others  and  with  themselves. 


It  will  instill  an  appreciation  of  the  natural 
world  and  an  understanding  of  the  land  and 
our  dependence  upon  It. 
It  win  build  strong  bodies. 
For  the  Nation,  a  soundly  operating  Youth 
Conservation   Corps  will   yield   a    high    per- 
centage   of    young   men   better   equipped    to 
eain  and  maintain  a  useful  place  In  society. 
It  will  help  spread  public  understanding 
of  our  natural  resources   and  conservation. 
It  will  help  ease  the  explosive  combination 
of  young  men  concentrated  In  urban  areas 
with  nothing  con.structive  to  do. 

Finally — and  this  is  the  value  that  ele- 
vates the  Corps  to  high  levels  of  useful- 
ness— a  sound  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  Federal 
and  State  conservation  agencies  can  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  more  enjoy- 
able park  and  recreation  lands,  more  produc- 
tive forests,  more  fish  and  game,  cleaner 
streams,    better    protected    watersheds. 

In  short,  a  Corps  can  help  provide  over 
yeiu-8,  even  decades,  a  more  abundant  and 
more  enjoyable  life  for  us  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come  through  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

Several  bureaus  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  are  Ideally  suited  for  this  resource 
work  planned  for  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  The  National  Park  Service  for  ex- 
ample, could  provide  nearly  130  camps  and 
provide  15,000  Jobs.  The  Bureau  of  Sjxirt 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  could  provide  53  camps 
and  employ  about  6.400  youtlis.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  room  for  110  camps 
and  lO.OOO  youths.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion would  have  about  150  camps  and  work 
for  about  6.000.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs envisions  more  than  300  camps  and 
jobs  for   about  7.500   youths  a  year. 

Do  the  hopes  we  have  for  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  represent  visionary  dreams, 
or  do  they  have  a  basis  In  fact? 

For  answer.  I  would  like  to  examine  with 
you  briefly  the  record  and  accomplishments 
of  the  predecessor  organization  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

The  CCC  was  authorized  by  Congress  In  the 
spring  of  1933.  and  the  first  camp  was 
opened  In  Virginia  within  30  days.  The 
period  of  most  Intensive  activity  was  from 
1935  through  1938.  By  the  end  of  fiscal 
1942.   liquidation   was   virtually    complete. 

Once  established,  the  CCC  Idea  gained  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Nation,  and  by 
1935  almost  every  county  within  the  United 
States  had  made  a  request  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  camps.  Diirlng  most 
of  the  8-year  span  of  Its  existence  there  were 
CCC  camps  In  the  then  48  States,  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  total  number  of  enrollees  given  em- 
plojrment  from  the  beginning  up  to  June 
1941.  was  2.545,000.  distributed  among  1.500 
camps.  There  were  150  principal  types  of 
work  experience,  of  which  the  most  Impor- 
tant were  forest  protection,  reforestation, 
soil  conservation,  recreational  development, 
range  rehabilitation,  flood  control,  aid  to 
wildlife,  reclamation,  and  emergency  rescue 
work. 

In  brief,  CCC  enrollees  planted  nearly  3 
billion  trees,  built  1  million  miles  of  roads 
and  trails,  erected  4,000  flre  towers  and  100.- 
000  bridges  and  buildings.  They  turned 
thousands  of  acres  into  new  recreational  de- 
velopments and  Improved  more  than  4  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land.  The  value  of  this 
work  on  public  lands  alone  has  been  esti- 
mated by  forestry  and  park  officials  at  more 
than  $1.5  billion. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Conrad  L.  Wlrth. 
now  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
was  a  key  flg\u-e  in  the  CCC  program  from 
beginning  to  end.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
program  he  made  a  final  report  to  Secretary 
Ickes  In  which  he  documented  the  far-reach- 
ing   conservation    accomplishments    of    the 


CCC.  and  added:  "Perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est accomplishments  of  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  was  that  It  brought  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  the  need 
and  value  of  a  sound,  active  conservation 
program." 

Here  are  three  plain  facts: 
First,  there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  basic 
soil,  forest,  fish,  wildlife,  and  water-conser- 
vation work  within  the  Wabash  Valley  which 
could  be  efficiently  performed  by  members 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  working  on 
local.  State,  and  Federal  projects. 

Second,  there  Is  an  opportunity  for  Im- 
mediate benefits  that  could  accrue  from 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  construction  of 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  on  reservoirs, 
lakes,  streams  and  public  land  areas.  Rec- 
reation can  become  a  primary  economic  re- 
source with  proper  development.  One  of 
the  more  startling  examples  of  this  was 
shown  to  me  a  few  days  ago  in  the  attendance 
statistics  of  a  newly  created  boating  and 
fishing  area  In  South  Dakota  that  last  year 
drew  2  million  visitors. 

And  recently,  an  Arkansas  publisher 
brought  to  my  attention  the  results  of  a 
survey  that  State  had  completed  on  the 
economic  benefits  of  a  proposed  recreation 
area  along  the  Buffalo  River.  The  survey 
disclosed  that  within  5  years  after  creation 
of  the  facility,  visitors  would  be  contributing 
almost  »4  million  annually  to  that  State's 
economy,  equal  to  the  payrolls  of  34  average- 
size  factories. 

Finally,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  can 
become  an  effective  tool  in  creating  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  youth,  opportunities 
that  are  needed  not  only  In  our  great  metro- 
politan areas,  but  in  communities  like  those 
here  In  the  Wabash  Valley. 

Actually,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
Is  but  one  segment  In  a  massive  conserva- 
tion effort  with  Its  great  Investment  in 
human  resources.  The  creative  use  of  our 
growing  leisure  Is  a  matter  of  high  Impor- 
tance to  our  society  as  well  as  to  each  of 
us  as  an  individual.  Lands  and  waters  for 
outdoor  enjoyment  are  being  lost  to  urban- 
ization at  an  alarming  pace,  not  only  In  our 
burgeoning  urban  areas  but  even  in  what 
we  consider  rural  America,  which  each  year 
loses  a  million  acres  of  cropland  to  various 
developments. 

Time  is  a  critical  factor  and  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  called  for  an  8-year  pay- 
as-you-go  program  to  acquire  outstanding 
scenic  and  natural  areas  for  public  recreation 
purposes.  This,  like  the  Youth  Corps  Is  a 
downpayment  on  a  debt  we  owe  this  and 
future  generations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  like  to  issue 
this  challenge  to  the  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished audience:  Put  aside  your  political 
differences,  put  aside  purely  parochial  bick- 
erings and  disagreements,  and  find  the 
leadership  among  yourselves  to  weld  a  strong 
and  vocal  force  In  support  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  movement. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  here  In  this  area 
you  are  Interested  In  problems  and  programs 
other  than  recreational  development  and  the 
reduction  of  unemployment  among  our 
young  people,  however  Important  these  may 
be. 

You  are  Interested  In  coal,  and  the  future 
of  the  now  seriously  depressed  coal  Indus- 
try. From  the  beginning,  this  administra- 
tion has  taken  cognizance  of  this  problem, 
as  you  know.  One  of  Its  earliest  acts  was 
the  creation  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  an  Office  of  Coal  Research  to 
strengthen  and  complement  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  search  for  new  and 
improved  uses  and  techniques  and  to  ac- 
celerate the  entire  research  process.  An 
example  of  President  Kennedy's  deep  per- 
sonal Interest  In  this  matter  Is  the  fact  that 
In  his  recent  conservation  message  to  the 
Congress  he  announced  proposed  legislation 
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to  facilitate  the  construction  of  pipelines  to 
transport  coal  slurry  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Through  these  and  other  actions,  progress  is 
being  made.  I  will  not  elaborate  because 
another  speaki-r  will  discuss  the  coal  indus- 
try with  you  In  detail.  »nd  the  broad  efforts 
being  undertai:en  to  stimulate  Increased  and 
wider  uses.  Bat  I  will  $ay  that,  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  future  of  coal  looks  considerably 
brighter  at  this  date  than  it  did  Just  over 
a  year  ago  when  the  Kennedy  administration 
took  office. 

But  that,  you  say.  is  In  the  future.  What 
of  today?  We  can't  exist  today  on  tomor- 
row's profits.  We  have  the  problem  of  teen- 
age unemployment,  true;  but  we  also  have 
the  problem  of  our  many  thousands  of  dis- 
placed miners.     What  happens  to  them? 

Well,  to  put  It  bluntly,  what  happens  to 
them  is,  in  large  measiu-e.  up  to  you.  The 
economic  dlstr<»8  in  coal  mining  regions  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for  the 
prompt  action  of  this  administration  in 
setting  up  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
making  Federal  resources  available  to  any 
area  suffering  significant  hardship  as  the 
result  of  technological  advancement  and 
changes  in  industrial  developments  and 
trends.  But  this  is  not,  it  cannot,  be  a 
one-way  street.  In  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  designed  to  as- 
sist the  Latin  American  nations  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth,  so  Is  the  area 
redevelopment  program  written  to  call  for 
initiative  on  the  part  of  State  and  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  In  the  develop- 
ment of  redevelopment  plans,  and  a  par- 
ticipation on  H  cooperative  basis  with  the 
Federal  Goverrment  in  seeing  these  plans 
through  to  fruition.  In  dozens  of  areas,  new 
Industries,  thousands  of  new  Jobs  are  being 
created  under  this  broad  and  unique  pro- 
gram. The  sccpe  of  the  .gains  being  regis- 
tered depends  upon  the  forcefulness  and 
determination  of  local  leadership.  That  ap- 
plies here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  You  have  the  leadership 
here,  In  abundance.  Once  again  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion. I  think,  of  unifying  it  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

But  the  Kennedy  administration  is  not 
resting  on  the  area  redevelopment  program 
alone  to  meet  the  serious  employment  dis- 
location problem  in  the  Nation's  depressed 
areas.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Congress 
approved  a  $433  million  program,  developed 
under  the  President's  leadership,  to  retrain 
more  than  a  half  million  displaced  workers 
with  new  skills  so  that  they  may  find  places 
in  today's  employment  market.  The  prob- 
lem is  large.  At  the  Federal  level,  today,  we 
are  taking  bold,  broad  actions  to  find  solu- 
tions. 

Now,  to  turn  to  another  matter.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  water  resource  development  is 
probably  the  principal  concern  of  a  large 
percentage  of  this  dUtingulshed  audience. 
It  has.  In  fact,  been  of  deep  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  Wabash  Basin  almost  from  iU 
Initial  settlement. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Ohio  and  the  neighboring  States  of  In- 
diana and  Illinois  sought  to  improve  water- 
borne  transportation  by  a  system  of  locks 
and  canals.  A  Federal  land  grant  was  made 
to  Indiana  In  1827  so  that  proceeds  from 
land  sales  could  be  used  for  construction  of 
a  canal  Unking  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  Similar  land  grants  to  other  States 
were  continued  In  succeeding  years  so  that 
ultimately,  reach  by  reach,  and  lock  by  lock, 
a  canal  was  finally  completed  virtually  paral- 
leling the  Wabash  Rlvtr.  The  longest  In 
the  Nation,  this  canal  of  some  450  miles  In 
length  was  completed  In  1853  at  a  cost  of 
$6.5  million,  ahnost  half  of  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  F>ederal  land  grants. 

Since  those  p;oneer  days,  there  have  been 
many  other  examples  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment working  with  the  States  and  local 
governments  of  the  Wabash  Basin  for  the 
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development  of  the  water  and  other  natural 
resources  of  the  area. 

Pending  now  in  Congress  is  a  proposal  that 
can  provide  us  with  greatly  improved  tools 
for  planning  water  resource  development.  I 
refer  to  the  proposed  Wabash  Basin  Study 
Commission  which  would  be  authorized  by 
S.  811.  a  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Hartke  and 
which  is  generally  In  accord  with  S.  2246,  the 
legislation  requested  by  President  Kennedy 
to  authorize  establishment  of  comparable 
river  basin  commissions  wherever  they  are 
needed  throughout  the  country. 

Although  there  are  certain,  perhaps  sig- 
nificant, dlfferenecs  between  the  Wabash 
Basin  Study  Commission  proposed  In  Senator 
Hartke's  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  and  the 
river  basin  commissions  recommended  by 
the  President,  the  important  point  Is  that 
they  seek  to  accomplish  the  same  end, 
namely,  the  prompt  completion  of  an  order- 
ly plan  for  the  full  conservation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  water  and  associated  land 
resources  of  the  Wabash  Basin. 

To  me,  what  they  have  in  common  is  far 
more  important  than  the  differences  in  the 
secondary  considerations  regarding  the  com- 
position and  procedures  of  the  commissions. 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my 
recent  statement  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  considering  the  President's  pro- 
posal, and  I  quote: 

"I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  the  river 
basin  commissions  that  would  be  established 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  proposed  act. 
Two  Important  things  need  to  be  kept  in 
mind  about  these  river  basin  commissions. 
"First,  they  should  be  so  constituted  that 
they  will  be  effective  In  actually  producing 
plans  that  are  practicable  of  accomplishment. 
This  means  that  the  commissions  should 
Include  adequate  representation  of  those 
agencies  that  are  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced in  tlie  practical  factors  of  water  and 
land  resource  conservation  and  development. 
"Second,  the  proposed  river  basin  com- 
missions should  be  so  constituted  as  to  as- 
sure, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  a  con- 
sensus of  acceptance  and  support  of  the 
interests,  local  and  national,  governmental 
and  non-governmental,  that  are  properly 
concerned  with  the  water  and  associated 
land  resources  of  a  river  basin. 

"Keeping  these  two  points  in  mind.  I  be- 
lieve, sheds  a  good  deal  of  light  on  how  river 
basin  commissions  should  be  constituted. 

"A  number  of  questions  have  been  raised, 
also,  about  the  relationship  of  Interstate 
compact  commissions  to  river  basin  plan- 
ning. We  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  where  a 
compact  commission  Is  In  existence,  gen- 
erally, its  role  will  be  Important  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  Compact  commissions  should 
be  well  qualified  to  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation of  river  basin  plans  If  that  is 
desired  by  the  States  involved.  I  am  con- 
fident that  any  desired  clarification  can  be 
provided  on  this  matter. 

"There  has  also  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  relative  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  representatives  on  river  basin 
commissions.  In  all  honesty,  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  real  question  of  Issue 
Actually,  as  we  know  from  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  formulating  a  river  basin  plan 
that  will  be  practicable  of  accomplishment 
and  that  will  have  a  consensus  of  acceptance 
really  comes  about  by  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  of  those  representing  the  various  in- 
terests properly  concerned. 

■River  basin  plans  to  be  proposed  to  leg- 
islative bodies  are  not  really  decided  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  a  basin 
commission.  Rather  they  result  from  the 
careful,  orderly,  and  often  laborious,  search- 
ing for  that  combination  of  proposals  which 
win  provide  the  greatest  benefits  In  the  long 
run. 

"What  we  are  really  concerned  with  is 
setting  up  the  commissions  in  such  a  way 


as  to  facilitate  that  careful  searching  for  the 
most  beneficial  combination  of  proposals  In 
a  river  basin  plan  and  then  translating  those 
plans  into  final  engineering  plans  and,  ulti- 
mately, inio  construction  of  needed  works." 

On  September  23.  1959.  by  Public  Law 
375,  the  86th  Congress  approved  the  Wabash 
Valley  Compact  l>etween  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Wabash  ViUley  Interstate  Commission.  Ex- 
perience h:is  Indicated  that  this  commission 
has  not  t>een  as  effective  In  Its  water  resource 
planning  as  Is  necessary.  There  remains,  for 
example,  urgent  need  for  plans  to  assvire  an 
adequate  and  dependable  supply  of  water  for 
domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  uses. 
There  is  also  urgent  need  for  adequate  pro- 
tection of  homes,  farms,  and  Industrial  and 
other  establishments  from  devastating  floods 
of  frequent,  occurrence,  the  most  recent  being 
that  which  occurred  In  May  1961. 

In  the  Wabash  River  Basin  there  are  ex- 
citing and  challenging  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  rich  land  and  water  resources. 
But  before  these  opportunities  can  be  real- 
ized there  must  be  a  sincere  and  honest,  and 
unselfish,  meeting  of  the  minds  as  to  the 
best  means  of  approaching  the  declred  goals. 

To  my  nUnd,  a  little  "give  and  take"  on 
the  part  of  what  now  appear  to  be  hopelessly 
divergent  Interests  can  work  wonders  in  this 
region  of  promise,  and  In  a  briefer  span  of 
time  than  many  might  think  possible  today. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  part  of  a  critique  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Pet<'rs,  of  the  Quain  L  Ramstad 
Clinic  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  It  relates 
to  a  portion  of  an  interview  with  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Ribicoflf  on  the  King-Anderson  proposal 
which  appeared  in  the  February  5.  1962 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Dr.  Peters  is  one  of  the  finest  doctors 
I  know  and  has  always  had  a  deep  in- 
terest and  concern  in  the  problems  of 
his  patients  and  the  public  in  general. 
It  is  very  appropriate  that  his  views  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medical  Care  for  the  Aged 

Question.  What  is  it  that  you  are  propos- 
ing In  the  way  of  medical  care  for  persons 
retired  under  the  social  security  system? 

Answer.  "We  are  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  retired   Individual." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  the 
Congress  htis  been  asked  to  approve  Is  not 
Just  the  retired  Individual  but  anyone  who 
Is  65  or  over  who  Is  eligible  for  benefits. 
There  are  many  working  people  today  who 
are  not  dra\ving  social  security,  but  who  are 
eligible  for  these  benefits. 

The  Secretary  also  states  in  that  same 
answer  to  the  first  question:  "TTiis  would 
include  everything  that  goes  with  hospital 
care."  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  time  and  time 
again  have  stressed  that  physicians'  services 
would  not  be  covered,  but  I  ask  jou.  how  noi 
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you  cover  everything  that  goes  with  hos- 
pital care  without  covering  a  very  signifi- 
cant portion  of  physicians'  services  and 
eventually  all  of  them? 

The  Secretary  also  says  In  the  same  an- 
swer: "The  Individual  could  receive  up  to 
180  days  of  nursing  home  care  after  trans- 
fer from  the  hospital,  if  that  was  called  for 
rather  than  hospital  care."  I  think  you  can 
Immediately  see  that  hospital  beds  would  be 
taken  up  because  Individuals  needing  nurs- 
ing home  care  would  have  to  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital  first  for  evaluation,  examina- 
tion, and  determination  as  to  nursing  home 
needs  with  pressures  placed  upon  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  to  admit  these  people  for 
such  an  evaluation  which  would  be  tre- 
mendous. One  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
pressure  for  such  admissions  would  come 
from  county  welfare  boards  themselves. 

Question.  What  would  the  doctors  get? 

Answer.  "The  individual's  own  doctor  isn't 
Included."  Now  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  Secretary  has  already  stated  that  these 
services  will  Include  everything  that  goes 
with  hospital  care.  I  ask  you  to  stop  and 
think  for  a  moment  whether  hospital  care 
Includes  X-ray  examinations.  Does  it  in- 
clude laboratory  procedures?  Examination 
of  specimens  removed  at  surgery  V  Does  it 
include  anesthesia?  Does  it  include  the 
services  of  the  internes  and  residents?  I 
think  hospital  care  includes  all  those  things. 
Yet.  the  Secretary,  very  easily  and  appar- 
ently without  a  qualm,  states  that  the  Indi- 
vidual's own  doctor  isn't  included.  Appar- 
ently he  feels  that  these  physicians  would 
be  employees  entirely  of  the  hospital  and 
Indirectly  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  the  individual 
that  pays  the  bill  ultimately  is  the  boss. 

Question.  What  about  medicines? 

Answer.  "Medicines  used  while  you  are  in 
the  hospital  are  covered."  Now  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  read  the  bill  that  he  is  back- 
ing before  congressional  committees  for  pas- 
sage because  the  bill  states  very  plainly  and 
very  definitely  that  the  Government  will  pay 
for  only  those  drugs  that  are  included  from 
three  difTerent  sources.  First,  new  and  non- 
ofBclal  remedies.  Second,  U.S.  pharmaco- 
poeia. And  third,  the  national  formulary. 
If  the  drugs  used  do  not  come  from  those 
three  sources  or  those  three  accepted  ref- 
erences, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  does  not  pay  for  them.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  at  this  point 
that  the  last  revision  of  the  new  and  non- 
official  remedies  was  in  1955  and  the  next 
revision  of  the  U.S.  pharmacopoeia  and  the 
national  formulary  is  In  1965.  How  often 
do  you  believe  that  you  will  get  the  benefit 
of  new  and  effective  drugs,  if  your  physician 
Is  compelled  to  adhere  to  such  legislation? 
And  secondly,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  latest  drugs  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
some  of  them  yourselves,  as  they  are  not  all 
covered  while  you  are  in  the  hospital. 

Question.  Is  some  such  plan  needed  by 
many  older  people? 

Answer.  "Some  plan  certainly  Is  needed 
to  help  more  aged  people  to  obtain  insur- 
ance to  cover  doctors'  bills.  Our  figures 
show  that  53  percent  of  them  have  incomes 
under  $1,000  a  year."  The  Secretary  Is  con- 
tinuing to  quote  a  statistic  that  has  no 
meaning,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  70  per- 
cent of  all  wives  have  zero  income.  Conse- 
quently, those  individuals  would  all  be 
under  91.000  a  year,  regardless  of  their  hus- 
band's income  or  assets.  This  has  been  a 
deliberately  misleading  statistic  used  by  in- 
dividuals who  should  know  better  and  whom, 
I  believe,  do  know  better. 

Question.  What  is  your  attitude  toward 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  Medical  and  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  Blue  Cross  Association 
for  providing  hospital  Insiurance  for  retired 
persons? 


Answer.  "I  welcome  the  American  Hospital 
Association's  interests,  etc.,  etc." 

But  then  the  Secretary  goes  on  to  say, 
"I  am  opposed  to  any  such  income  test  as  a 
part  of  the  health  insxirance  plan."  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  Income  test  Is  the 
main  feature  that  the  Secretary  Is  objecting 
to,  and  why  Is  this  so?  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
because  he  Is  concerned  that  some  individual 
might  have  to  show  the  Blue  Cross  or  Blue 
Shield  representative  an  Income  tax  form 
to  Indicate  that  he  is  eligible  for  benefits, 
but  I  believe  more  fundamental  than  that 
is  that  they  wish  complete  and  total  control 
of  medical  care  without  some  third  party 
between  them,  the  patient,  and  the  vendors 
of  medical  services.  Practically  every  in- 
dividual in  this  country  today  who  carries 
Blue  Shield  insurance  is  asked  to  prove  from 
tlire  to  time  his  income  level  In  order  to  have 
coverage  for  service  benefits  rather  than  an 
Indemnity  plan.  We  do  not  hear  any  uproar 
about  this  and  I  believe  the  Secretary  is  rais- 
ing an  Issue  that  the  American  people  as 
such  do  not  object  to. 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  "the  American  people  throughout  their 
working  lives  can  contribute  to  a  fund  which 
win  pay  for  their  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  when  they  are  old."  Now  the  Secretary 
knows  better  than  to  make  a  statement  like 
that  because  the  money  that  these  individ- 
uals are  contributing  during  their  working 
years  is  not  being  funded  to  pay  for  their 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  when  they 
are  old.  They  are  merely  paying  now  for 
the  care  of  others,  with  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  when  their  turn  comes,  the 
yoxmger  generation  will  likewise  be  willing 
to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  that  they 
can  be  provided  for.  Social  security  is  not 
set  up  on  any  financial  reserve,  as  Is  required 
by  law  for  other  life,  health,  and  accident 
Insurance  companies,  but  it  is  set  up  on  the 
principle  that  the  Government  can  always 
tax  and  tax  to  meet  deficits,  should  they 
arise. 

Question.  If  Congress  accepted  the  social 
security  proposal,  would  you  have  two  medi- 
cal care  programs? 

The  answer  was  "Yes,"  but  the  Secretary 
goes  on  to  state  further  that  "the  indigent 
have  always  been  taken  care  of  in  this  coun- 
try. The  wealthy  people  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  people  who  aren't  taking  care  of 
themselves  are  the  great  middle  class  of 
Americans." 

At  this  point  I  think  that  the  great 
middle  class  of  Americans  are  going  to  be 
greatly  astounded  that  they  are  not  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  rather  well  at  that. 
At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  admits  that 
the  wealthy  people  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, yet  he  wishes  to  saddle  the  working- 
man  with  incomo  limits  of  $5,300  a  year  to 
help* pay  for  the  wealthy  class  Just  like  any- 
one else. 

Question.  Relative  to  excessive  use,  the 
question  was  not   In  great  numbers. 

Answer.  The  answer  was  by  the  Secretary: 
"I  am  assuming  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  malingerers  becaus':  we  provide  under 
the  administration  bill  that  every  hospital 
in  America  would  set  up  its  own  screening 
committee,  composed  of  doctors  and  people 
in  the  community  who  look  at  the  cases 
that  come  In  to  make  sure  the  people  are 
deserving  and  should  lave  continued  hos- 
pital care,  eo  there  Is  some  assurance  that 
the  doctors  will  be  prevented  from  putting 
people  in  the  hospital  who  shouldn't  be 
there." 

Now,  I  firmly  believe  that  screening  com- 
mittees have  some  usefulness  and  have  been 
of  some  benefit  in  some  areas.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  you  meditate  for  a  moment  as 
to  how  long  these  screening  committees 
would  exist  without  guidelines,  ground 
rules,  and  the  necessary  regulations  laid 
down  by  HEW  under  which  they  would 
operate    and    make     these    determinations. 


Controls  from  Washington  would  l>e  inevit- 
able in  this  committee.  As  to  the  charge 
that  doctors  would  be  prevented  from  put- 
ting people  In  the  hospital  that  shouldn't  be 
there,  the  greatest  offender  under  this  bill 
would  be  the  county  and  State  welfare  boards 
themselves,  because  a.  soon  as  these  individ- 
uals would  be  admitted  no  State  or  local 
money  would  be  required  to  support  them. 
Consequently,  the  local  tax  load  would  be 
eased  and  transferred  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  the  drainage  of  tax 
moneys  from  the  locality  would  continue  at 
an   Increased   pace. 

Question.  What  Is  your  answer  to  critics 
who  say  that  this  Is  Just  a  first  step  toward 
State  medicine  for  everybody? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  answers:  "I  don't 
bellev<i  so.  In  the  first  place.  I'm  against 
state  medicine  Our  program  Is  not  so- 
cialism. Socialism  li  a  system  where  the 
state  owns  the  hospitals,  operates  the  hos- 
pitals, pays  the  doctors'  salaries,  and  pays 
for  maintaining  the  hospitals." 

I  would  like  to  take  the  Secretary's  own 
definition  of  socialism,  which  I  do  not  think 
Is  quite  complete,  but  let's  use  his  defini- 
tion. Let's  start  with  the  part  where  it  says 
■operates  the  hospitals."  Now  this  bill  says 
that  each  hospital  that  Is  going  to  receive 
these  people  for  care.  In  order  to  receive  any 
moneys  or  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  must  sign  an  agreement  with 
HEW.  This  agreement  will  Include  rules  and 
regulations  as  to  how  this  program  will  be 
operated  in  that  hospital.  It  will  contain  an 
agreement  as  to  what  records  must  be  kept 
and  submitted  to  HEW.  It  will  include  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  screening  committees 
It  will  Include  rules  and  regulations  relative 
to  reasonable  cost.  It  wi'.l  have  controls 
relative  to  drugs  that  may  be  used;  controls 
as  to  what  is  customarily  required.  I  be- 
lieve that  comes  as  close  to  operation  of  the 
hospital  as  one  can  possibly  come,  without  It 
being  directly  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  a  VA  .  ospltal. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  definition  re- 
lating to  doctors'  salaries  and  paying  for 
maintaining  the  hospitals,  the  Secretary 
earlier  said  that  everything  the  hospital  pro- 
vides for  will  be  covered.  How  does  he  an- 
ticipate not  controlling  the  salary  of  the 
radiologist,  the  physlatrlst,  the  anesthesi- 
ologist, the  pathologist,  and  the  Interns 
and  residents?  If  they  are  employees  of  the 
hospital  and  the  Secretary  controls  reason- 
able costs  and  he  Is  paying  a  large  segment 
of  20  or  25  percent  of  the  hospital  budget, 
he  Is  controlling  doctors'  salaries  and  pajrlng 
for  maintaining  the  hospital.  No  hospital 
can  exist  where  one  major  user  of  that  fa- 
cility controls  20  to  25  percent  of  the  finan- 
cial moneys  being  brought  In.  The  Individ- 
ual hospital  no  longer  has  individual  control 
because  It  cannot  maintain  it  without  taking 
Into  consideration  the  desires,  the  wants, 
and  the  directives  coming  to  him  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  last  part  I  would  like  to  discuss  is 
where  he  states  that  the  state  owns  the 
hospitals.  Now  we  realize  that  the  state 
doesn't  own  the  hospital.  But  no  hospital 
can  exist  If  20  to  25  to  30  percent  of  Its 
services  are  bought  by  one  individual,  when 
that  individual  determines  reasonable  costs 
Consequently,  they  might  as  well  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government;  the  controls  are 
there. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary left  out  one  very  Important  part  of  the 
definition  for  socialism  and  that  Is  com- 
pulsion. Compulsory  tax  on  every  working 
Individual,  regardless  of  his  needs,  his  de- 
sires, or  his  wishes,  and  that  is  present  in 
this  bill. 

Question  Why  don't  the  doctors  like  yoisr 
proposed  insurance  to  cover  hospital  costs 
for  retired  persons? 

Answer.  "Because  organized  medicine  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  have  con- 
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slstently  and  constantly  fought  progress  in 
the  social  security  field." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  is  made  up  of  in- 
dividual physicians,  of  which  I  am  one.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  I  am  proud  of  it.  and  like  the 
other  thousands  of  Individuals  who  are 
members,  wlK  stand  up  and  fight  for  its 
principles.  Tne  democratic  process  of  elec- 
tion and  determining  policy  in  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  is  much  closer  to 
the  physician  than  the  process  of  electing  a 
Governor,  a  l<!glslator.  or  a  President  is  to 
the  people. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  state,  "I  want  to 
choose  my  own  doctor."  I  am  sure  that  the 
Secretary  Is  alisolutely  correct  there,  but  if 
he  happens  to  get  caught  in  a  conununlty 
where  one  pari;lcular  hospital  has  not  signed 
an  agreement  wltli  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  he  chooses  a 
doctor  who  prtictices  in  that  particular  hos- 
pital, unless  the  Secretary  has  resources 
outside  the  social  security,  he  is  not  going  to 
be  able  to  have  the  choice  of  his  own  phy- 
sician because  he  can  only  go  to  a  hospital 
that  agrees  to  abide  by  his  decisions  and, 
if  the  physician  is  not  on  the  hospital  staff 
that  fills  those  criteria,  he  would  not  have 
free  choice.  Later  on,  in  answer  to  the 
same  question,  he  states  that  "this  program 
is  popular  with  the  younger  people  who  are 
supporting  mothers  and  fathers  and  will 
have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  parents  In  111 
health."  Apparently  he  is  for  this  legisla- 
tion on  that  basis.  But,  later  on  In  this 
Interview  he  states,  "In  the  large  cities  there 
has  developed  a  situation  where  the  family 
has  disintegrated,  which  Is  something  to 
cause  us  great  concern  and  worry."  Now, 
how  can  he  conceive  of  any  greater  worry 
about  disintegration  of  the  family  than  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  paternalistic 
and  take  over  the  responsibilities  that  right- 
fully belong  to  the  immediate  family?  Dis- 
integration of  families  will  be  accelerated 
and  not  helped  under  such  a  program. 
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Small  Baiinctsmen  Backbone  of 
Commanitiei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

or  niKHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  greatly  concerned 
over  the  unfair  competitive  business 
situation  which  many  of  our  small  busi- 
nessmen are  encountering  in  competing 
with  large  chains  and  discount  establish- 
ments. 

I  am  anxious  that  the  entire  Congress 
be  cognizant  of  this  situation  and  that 
some  legislative  solution  be  found  to  aid 
this  group  who.  in  a  State  like  Idaho,  are 
the  bulwark  of  our  community  life. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  my  statement 
to  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  which  outlines 
some  of  the  problems  our  small  business- 
men are  encountering. 

Small  Businessman  Backbonk  or 
CoMMuNrriEs 

Mr.  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  appear  before  yoar 
subcommittee   on   the   Quality  BtablUzatlon 


proposals.  The  urgency  of  the  problem  to 
which  this  legislation  Is  addressed  can 
scarcely  be  overstated.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  problem  exists  nationally,  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  primarily  to  its  im- 
pact within  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Southern  Idaho  is  an  area  of  small  cities 
and  towns.  The  backbone  of  our  Idaho  com- 
munities is  the  group  of  Independent  mer- 
chants serving  the  people  residing  in  the 
towns  and  surrounding  areas.  While,  of 
course,  many  groups  conUibute  to  the  func- 
tioning of  these  conununltles,  I  believe  that 
It  may  be  said  that  the  leadership  of  the 
local  churches,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  other  youth  organizations,  and 
the  various  service  organizations  which  give 
our  communities  their  character  and  make 
them  such  an  outstanding  place  to  raise 
families  consists,  primarily,  of  the  independ- 
ent merchants  of  these  towns. 

Of  late  we  have  seen  more  and  more  locally 
owned.  Independent  businesses  encountering 
serious  financial  dlfflculty.  Much  of  this  has 
been  caused  by  unfair  competition  on  the 
part  of  chain  and  other  discount  establUh- 
menu.  Frequently  well-known,  brand- 
named  merchandise,  bearing  a  time-honored 
trademark,  is  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at 
a  retail  price  which  is  far  less  than  the  price 
at  which  the  independent  merchant  can  ob- 
tain the  same  product  at  wholesale.  These 
drastically  discounted  brand-named  Items 
then  are  used  as  "bait  merchandise"  to  at- 
tract the  public.  Follow  up  sales  of  other 
merchandise,  often  of  a  shoddy  and  inferior 
unbranded  variety  are  then  made  to  the 
buyer  thus  attracted. 

My  district  is  far  from  unique  in  this.  I 
know  that  in  1961  there  were  in  America 
over  17,000  business  failures.  The  failure 
rate  of  small  businesses  is  the  highest  since 
1939.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  many 
as  one-third  of  a  million  businesses  ceased 
to  exist  last  year. 

I  believe  that  if  something  is  not  done  to 
protect  our  Independent  merchants  from 
these  predatory  tactics  the  Main  Streets  of 
our  smaller  towns  and  cities  throughout 
America  will  be  in  serious  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. 

It  is  not  only  the  Interest  of  the  merchants 
that  these  bills  seek  to  protect.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  merchants  are  an 
Integral  part  of  their  community  and  we  are, 
in  a  sense,  seeking  to  preserve  the  entire 
community  when  we  move  to  preserve  the 
structure  of  the  community's  Main  Street. 

There  Is  another  aspect,  however,  to  these 
bUls  which  goes  directly  to  the  question  of 
protecting  the  Individual  consumer.  A  very 
high  proportion  of  trademarked  merchandise 
is  of  a  kind  that  requires  continuing  service 
on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  I  think  that  all 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  shabby  tactics 
of  many  discount  organizations  that  saddle 
the  purchaser  with  a  piece  of  goods  which 
does  not  operate  properly  or,  perhaps,  with 
a  perfectly  sound  piece  of  merchandise, 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  operation  re- 
quires maintenance  and  service.  In  either 
Instance,  too  frequently  the  "quick  buck" 
merchant  simply  is  not  there  to  give  the 
consumer  the  maintenance  and  service 
backup  that  he  deserves. 

The  independent  small  town  merchant 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  this  service. 
He  is  a  part  of  the  community.  These  are 
his  friends  and  his  neighbors  with  whom 
he  Is  dealing.  His  relationship  with  his 
customers  is  not  one  that  is  based  on  the 
profit  motive  alone.  I,  personally,  feel  that 
a  very  real  and  tmp>ortant  part  of  America 
is  drawing  near  to  extinction  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  protect  and  preserve  our  inde- 
pendent businessmen  from  these  "quick 
buck"  discount  tactics  that  are  driving  so 
many  of  them  to  the  wall. 

I  strongly  commend  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bills  to  this  subcommittee  and  respect- 


fully request  your  careful  consideration  of 
them. 

Also  another  approach  to  this  problem 
which  I  would  like  to  urge  your  committee 
to  consider  carefuUy  is  House  Resolution 
8830,  introduced  by  Congressman  Tom  Steed 
of  Oklahoma.  This  legislation  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist 
orders  to  prevent  harmful  business  activities 
until  they  can  be  Investigated  and  deter- 
mination made  as  to  their  legality. 


EdacatioD  for  Mi^T-ant  Agriculhiral 
Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27. 1962 

Mr.   GILBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 

including  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  statement  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  concerning  S. 
1124.  which  would  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  migrant  agricultural 
employees  and  their  children. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  by  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  In  favor 
of  the  bill  under  consideration,  S.  1124. 
which  would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  improve  educational  opportu- 
nities for  migrant  agricultural  employees  and 
their  children.  My  bills,  KM.  10660  and 
H.R.  10661,  also  before  your  committee, 
would  provide  the  same  educational  bene- 
fits. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  group 
of  workers  in  oxir  Nation  has  been  more 
highly  exploited  than  our  migrant  agricul- 
tural employees  and  their  children;  their 
economic  and  other  essential  needs  have  been 
sadly  neglected.  The  denial  of  even  the 
most  elementary  social  welfare  legislation  to 
our  migratory  workers  has  brought  shame 
upon  our  Nation  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  gratifying  to  witness  the  re- 
cent dramatic  increase  in  public  concern  for 
agricultural  labor.  Leading  New  York  City 
newspapers  have  carried  many  articles  on 
migrant  agricultural  workers,  picturing  their 
sorry  plight.  In  the  "Forgotten  People" 
series  In  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  October  23,  1961,  it  was  stated  by  the 
reporter:  "I  came  away  angry  and  sick  from 
the  tomato  fields  just  30  miles  south  of 
the  glitter  and  wealth  of  Miami  Beach.  I 
found  the  same  crude  exploitation,  the  same 
dreadful  living  conditions, ,  Just  30  miles 
south  of  New  York  City." 

Your  committee  has  heard  much  testi- 
mony by  migrant  farmworkers — you  will  re- 
call the  Puerto  Rican  migrant  who  advised 
you  that  his  net  pay  for  working  142  hours 
on  a  New  Jersey  asparagus  farm  amounted 
to  $12.31.  Shocking  experiences  were  de- 
scribed by  25  Puerto  Rlcan  migrants  to  a 
New  York  Spanish-speaking  newspaper.  La 
Prensa.  They  had  been  referred  to  a  Vir- 
ginia strawberry  farm;  they  were  housed  in 
a  rundown  farmhouse  infested  by  snakes  and 
rats — there  was  no  water  in  the  house,  no 
bathroom,  nothing.  They  had  been  prom- 
ised work  at  $1  an  hour  but  were  permitted 
to  work  only  every  other  day;  on  leaving, 
three  were  told  they  were  in  del :  to  the 
employer.  The  one  who  had  earned  the 
most  had  only  $8  to  show  for  27 1^  boors 
of    work;    transportation    charges    and    fe«« 
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lor  keroBene  and  electricity  levied  against 
them  by  their  employer  had  left  them  only 
enough  for  food.  There  la  ample  testimony 
to  show  that  these  same  appalling  condi- 
tions are  prevalent  throughout  the  country 
and  suffered  by  migrant  agricultxire  employ- 
ees everywhere. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
Goldberg:  "It  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  our  Nation  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  a  farm  labor  system  based  on 
the  availability  of  a  vast  army  of  under- 
employed and  economically  displaced  people. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  strive  to 
accomplish  in  agriculture  what  we  have  al- 
ready accomplished  in  most  other  sectors  of 
our  economy — the  restoration  of  respect  and 
dignity,  based  on  good  wages,  good  working 
conditions,  and  steady  employment  to  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  labor  for 
hire  on  American  farms." 

I  would  emphasize  that  one  of  the  most 
grievous  lacks  has  been  that  of  education; 
educational  opportunities  iot  migrant  farm- 
workers and  their  children  have  been  prac- 
tically nil. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  now  be- 
fore your  committee,  as  well  as  others  pro- 
viding assistance  regarding  health  services, 
limits  on  child  labor,  crew  leader  registra- 
tion, and  the  establishment  of  a  public  ad- 
visory committee.  This  represents  some 
progress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
proceed,  with  all  dispatch,  to  act  favorably 
on  the  bills  so  that  they  can  be  enacted  into 
law  during  this  session  of  Congress.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bills  providing  for  a  minimum 
wage  for  farmworkers,  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  housing,  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment, and  child  care  centers,  should  be 
acted  upon  favorably  without  delay.  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers  and 
the  demands  of  the  citizens  of  otu:  country 
that  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  and  the  Con- 
gress meet  their  responsibility  to  this  hap- 
less segment  of  our  working  population.  I 
introduced  bills  providing  such  benefits. 

The  importance  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  people  cannot  be  denied.  We 
must  make  certain  that  our  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees  and  their  children  have 
school  facilities,  adequate  school  sessions: 
that  plans  for  special  sessions  where  needed, 
are  developed:  that  programs  to  encourage 
the  children  to  attend  school  are  developed 
and  carried  out.  The  entire  burden  cannot 
be  placed  upon  local  educational  agencies; 
financial  assistance  by  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  as  provided  in  this  bill  would  help  the 
States  in  discharging  their  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of,  and  in  providing  adult  education  for, 
such  employees  who  temporarUy  live  within 
their  school  districts. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  report  this  bill 
favorably  In  order  to  speed  Its  final 
enactment. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  one  of  the  most  informative 
and  enlightening  articles  on  tariff  prob- 
lems by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana. 

Not  only  is  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  third  ranking  Member  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  holding  the  high  of- 
fice of  majority  whip,  but  he  has  gained 
the  reputation  through  many  years  of 
diligent  and  dedicated  service  on  the 
most  important  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward thinking  and  experienced  Members 
in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign 
economics. 

He  is  also  chairman  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  subcommittees,  namely  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

An  article  entitled,  "How  Not  To  Lower 
Tariff  Barriers."  written  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs),  ap- 
pears in  the  July  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  forth- 
right, concise,  and  revealing  articles  on 
this  important  subject. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  112  of  the  July  issue,  fol- 
lows : 

How  Not  To  Lowks  Taeijt  Baekixbs 

(By  Representative  Hatk  Boggs,  Chairman  of 
of  the  Joint  House -Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy) 

We  Americans  are  facing  a  historic  test  of 
our  own  self-confidence.  The  European 
Common  Market  countries,  by  drastically  re- 
ducing tariffs,  have  welded  themselves  into 
a  powerful  world  economic  force;  Great  Brit- 
ain seems  on  the  verge  of  Joining  the  group. 

The  Common  Market  is  one  o(  the  most 
significant  events  of  modem  times.  It  gives 
European  nations  which  for  years  have  been 
divided  economically  and  polltlcaUy  the 
chance  to  unite.  This  is  good  for  the  West 
because  it  strengthens  our  stand  against 
coocununlam.  But  it  also  means  the  United 
States  will  have  more  business  competition. 
Now  we  must  decide  whether  to  live  with 
the  Comn[ion  Market  countries  or  without 
them.  Do  we  dare  to  make  the  tariff  reforms 
necessary  to  open  our  doors  to  true  economic 
competition  with  this  growing  community 
of  nations?  Or  will  we  insist  on  keeping  our 
doors  half  closed  in  an  attempt  to  insulate 
some  of  our  industries  from  such  compe- 
tition? The  decision  we  make  Is  crucial  to 
the  economic  health  and  political  solidity  of 
the  whole  free  world. 

Currently  before  Congress  Is  an  admin- 
istration-sponsored foreign-trade  bUl  that 
steps  out  botdly  In  the  direction  of  self-con- 
fidence. It  calls  for  lowering  tariffs  on  broad 
categories  of  goods,  and  says,  in  effect,  that 
both  we  and  the  CcMiunon  Market  countries 
will  profit  from  the  resulting  competltlcm. 
But  this  vital  biU  is  In  danger  of  being 
hacked  to  death  by  Interests  that  don't  share 
that  confidence. 

Trying  to  gage  the  massive  economic 
forces  Involved  is  like  keeping  track  of  a 
struggle  between  two  whales.  Most  of  the 
time  the  surface  Is  calm;  only  an  occasional 
ripple  roughens  the  seemingly  universal 
agreement  that  we  need  more  foreign  trade, 
and  that  to  get  It  we  have  to  be  free  to  ne- 
gotiate tariff  adjustments — up  or  down,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It's  below  the  surface  that 
the  real  battle  Is  going  on:  how  to  adjust 
our  tariffs. 

The  present  U.S.  tariff  structure  is  a 
Jungle:  it  Includes  rates  on  5,000  separately 
defined  Items.  But  more  and  more,  other 
countries  are  not  Interested  In  lowering 
tariffs  reciprocally  except  on  broad  categories 
of  goods;  on  textiles,  yes;  but  not  on  cotton 
handkerchiefs  alone.  As  a  result,  tariff  nego- 
tiations with  these  countries,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  European  Common  Market, 
threaten  to  become  mere  exercises  In  frus- 
tration, exercises  which  in  the  long  run 
will  cost  this  Nation  dearly. 

For  a  revealing  glimpse  of  some  of  the  basic 
Issues  Involved,  let's  make  a  quick  trip  to 


three    key   points — ^New   York,   Geneva   and 
Washington — to  see  our  tariffs  in  action. 

First,  visit  the  huge,  block-long  building 
of  the  U.S.  customs  appraiser  for  the  port  of 
New  York;  here  the  duties  are  assessed  on 
40  percent  of  the  goods  flowing  into  this 
country.  To  this  building  every  day  come 
3.000  crates,  cartons  and  packages  each  one  a 
random  sample  plucked  from  this  hold  of  a 
freighter.  In  barlike  sampling  rooms  their 
contents  are  dumped  on  the  floor  or  spread 
out  on  long  bare  tables.  For  each  shipment 
this  Is  the  crucial  moment,  for  It  is  here 
that  the  customs  "line  examiner" — the  man 
who  specializes  in  the  kind  of  merchandise 
shown  on  the  shipment's  invoice — decides 
what  it  is.  This  Is  known  as  classification. 
Later  on  he  will  decide  what  It  Is  worth,  but 
this  decision  of  what  it  Is.  can  be  all  im- 
portant. 

A  crate's  contents,  identified  by  the  invoice 
as  artificial  feather  flowers,  are  spread  out 
on  a  table  by  the  line  examiner  In  feathers 
and  artificial  flowers.  He  studies  the 
flowers  for  some  minutes  before  making  a 
crucial  decision :  They  don't  represent  flowers 
at  all,  but  fruit.  The  reason  this  is  crucial 
is  that  feather  fruit  and  feather  flowers  are 
separately  defined  Items  in  our  tariff  struc- 
ture, with  different  rates  of  duty:  flowers  30 
percent,  fruit  45  percent.  Thus  his  decision 
raises  the  duty  by  one-half. 

But  the  variation  could  have  been  greater. 
If  the  fruit  had  been  made  of  cloth  Instead 
of  feathers  the  rate  would  have  climbed  to 
50  percent;  or  If  in  the  examiner's  judgment 
they  should  have  been  called  ornaments  In- 
stead of  fruit  or  flowers  they  would  have 
taken  one  of  two  other  rates;  17  percent  if  a 
feather  ornament,  42\i  percent  If  a  cloth 
ornament. 

This  classification  problem  is  by  no  OMans 
unique.  Such  whimsicalities  run  through 
the  5.000  items  of  our  tariff  structure  like 
sap  through  a  tree. 

Depending  on  material  and  method  of 
manufacture,  handkerchiefs  have  more  than 
100  different  rates. 

A  traveling-wave  electronic  tube  can  take 
a  rate  of  8'^,  12^.  16,  or  17>4,  percent,  de- 
pending on  whether  It  is  Intended  for  use  on 
an  X-ray  machine,  a  radio  transmitter,  a 
radar  set,  or  a  telephone  relay. 

A  chocolate  Easter  bunny  with  a  ribbon 
made  of  sugar  and  vegetable  fat  around  its 
neck  Is  classified  as  "confectionery"  at  20  per- 
cent; the  same  bunny  without  the  ribbon  is 
called  "sweetened  chocolate"  at  10  percent. 

A  high-priced  microscope  pays  a  duty  of 
45  percent;  if  the  lens  of  the  same  instru- 
ment is  Imported  separately.  It  Is  called  a 
"part  of  a  microscope."  with  a  duty  of  only 
30  percent.  But  if  the  lens  Is  to  be  used 
in  a  surveyor's  instrument  instead  of  a  micro- 
scope. It  is  called  "scientific  glassware" — at 
4a>/2  percent. 

While  a  recently  passed  Tariff  Clarification 
Act  will  straighten  out  a  little  of  this  mess, 
nothing  but  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
approach  to  tarlffmaklng  will  solve  the  basic 
problem  tliat  It  exemplifies — the  problem  of 
local-Interest  domination  of  our  tariff  struc- 
ture. It  was  such  a  change  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  indirectly  referred  to  last 
December  when  he  told  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers:  "We  can  no  longer 
haggle  over  item-by-item  tariff  reductions 
with   otir  principal   trading  partners." 

To  see  what  he  had  lu  mind,  come  to 
Geneva  and  sit  in  on  the  tariff  bargain- 
ing that  was  carried  on  last  year  by  the 
United  States  with  24  other  countries,  the 
most  Important  of  which  were  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries  bargaining  with  us 
as  a  single  unit.  At  these  negotiations  the 
delegations  sit  at  the  table  with  their  tariff- 
reduction  offers  stacked  like  poker  chips  in 
front  of  them.  They  are  playing  the  game 
of  reciprocal  treaty,  the  o'  Ject  of  which  is 
to  trade  the  chips  back  and  forth  so  that  at 
the  end  everyl)ody  Is  even;  for  every  million 
dollars  in  trade  we  grant  the  Common  Mar- 
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ket  by  lowering  our  tariffs,  we  hope  to  wind 
up  with  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  conces- 
sions from  Europe. 

Now  watch  the  action.  The  Conunon 
Market  throws  on  the  table  a  huge  blue  chip: 
a  30-percent  reduction  In  synthetic  textiles. 
This  Is  an  across-the-board  offer,  a  reduc- 
tion in  a  broad  category  of  merchandise  con- 
taining hundreds  of  individual  items.  But 
all  the  U.S.  delegation  can  offer  In  return 
are  such  pathetic  white  chips  as  knit  or 
crocheted  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods,  wholly 
or  largely  made  of  rayon  or  other  synthetic 
textiles.  We  must  then  push  on  the  table 
other  white  chips  that  equal  the  Common 
Market  offer :  Matches,  parts  for  fishing  reels, 
violin  rosin,  cigarette  papers,  etc. 

For  nine  grueling  months  last  summer  and 
winter  this  performanoe  dragged  on.  the  in- 
creasingly impatient  Eun^sean  negotiators 
offering  broad  "llneA"  reductions— -optical 
and  photographic  goods,  wearing  apparel, 
tools,  and  cutlery  of  base  metal — while  the 
Americans  frantically  scraped  the  Item-by- 
item  barrel  to  equal  the  offers  with  hun- 
dreds of  articles  like  carbonated  water 
siphons  and  pruning  shears. 

Though  the  negotiations  ended  success- 
fully (altogether  we  and  the  Conunon  Mar- 
ket swapped  11.3  billion  worth  of  conces- 
sions), it  was  by  th«  skin  of  our  teeth. 
At  the  end  the  exhausted  negotiators,  both 
European  and  American,  agreed  that  an- 
other such  session,  with  all  the  blue  chips 
on  one  side  and  all  the  white  on  another. 
Just  would  not  work. 

To  understand  why  not.  you  have  to  xxn- 
derstand  why  we  have  not  abandoned  such  a 
complex  negotiating  system.  Item-by-ltem 
negotiation  serves  two  purposes. 

First,  It  is  a  device  for  lowering  tariffs 
without  necessarily  allowing  an  increase  in 
foreign  competition.  Suppose  we  want  to 
get  certain  tariff  concessions  from  Brazil. 
Brazil  says  It  will  give  us  what  we  want  if  we 
grant  a  lower  duty  on  artificial  flowers.  But 
if  we  grant  Brazil  a  lower  rate  on  flowers, 
under  the  moet-favored-natlon  principle  of 
International  dealings  every  other  country 
with  which  we  have  a  trade  treaty  will  also 
get  the  lower  rate;  the  floodgates  will  be 
opened  to  artiflcial  flowers  from  Japan  and 
Europe. 

The  Item-by-ltem  approach  offers  a  way 
out.  It  so  happens  that  Brazilian  artiflcial 
flowers  are  made  primarily  of  feathers,  and 
no  other  country  makes  feather  flowers  In 
large  quantities.  So  the  treaty  specifies 
feathw  flowers  only,  and  thus  another  brick 
Is  added  to  the  thousands  already  cemented 
Into  our  tariff  wall. 

Second,  Item-by-ltem  negotiation  gives 
our  local  domestic  Industries  strong  control 
over  the  shape  and  composition  of  our  na- 
tional tariff  wall.  Tb  see  how.  visit  the 
headquarters  of  the  Tariff  Commission  In 
Washington,  which  advises  the  President  on 
how  far  he  may  go  In  lowering  tariffs.  We 
will  drop  In  on  the  hearings  the  Comml.sslon 
held  In  the  summer  of  1960  In  preparation 
for  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

Prior  to  these  hearings  the  so-called  Pub- 
lic List  had  been  published.  In  which  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Itemized  the  2,400  articles 
on  which  he  was  planning  to  offer  reductions 
at  Geneva.  Now.  as  the  law  provides,  all  the 
witnesses  pro  and  con  are  having  their  say. 
Altogether  there  are  hundreds  of  them— 
company  executives,  taiade  association  rep- 
resentatives, tariff  lawyers,  union  officials. 
Importers,  and  lobbyists  It  takes  them  2 
months  to  testify,  and  when  they're  done 
the  transcript  of  the  oral  hearings  alone  Is 
more  than  half  a  million  words.  With  the 
formal  written  statements,  the  flood  of 
testimony  adds  up  to  a  celllng-hlgh  pile  of 
documents. 

The  big  Industry  associations  are  repre- 
sented, of  course — wool,  steel,  chemicals, 
wine,  leather — but  a  large  percentage  of  the 
testimony  comes  from  tiny  to  medium -sized 
Ihdustrles.    Just  look  down  the  Index  under 
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A:  American  Snuff  Co.,  American  Manufac- 
turers of  Toy  Balloons,  American  Surgical 
Hypodermic  Needle  Manufacttu-ers,  American 
Playing  Card  Industry.  Here  are  some  others 
that  have  pleaded  their  tariff  cases  In  recent 
years:  G.  B.  Rafetto,  Inc.  (candled  chest- 
nuts) ;  Paclflc  Northwest  Chewing  &  Creep- 
ing Red  Fescue  Association  (grass  seed); 
Umbrella  Frame  Association  of  America;  Na- 
tional PMU  Producers  Association  (pregnant 
mares'  urine) . 

As  long  as  the  President  has  to  make  up 
the  tariff -negotiating  list  item  by  Item,  small 
local  interests  can  turn  on  political  pressures 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  national  im- 
portance. If  the  six  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  had  laid  their 
negotiators  open  to  this  kind  of  pressure 
from  the  Industries  within  their  borders, 
they  could  not  possibly  have  developed  a 
single  common  external  tariff  and  been  able 
to  pioneer  In  the  across-the-board  approach. 

Yet  the  United  States  almost  forced  them 
to  do  Just  that  In  the  Geneva  negotiations. 
At  one  point  last  autumn  the  EEC  delega- 
tion became  so  fnistrated  by  our  inability 
to  match  their  blue  chips  that  they  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  all  their  offers.  As  a 
White  House  statement  later  put  It:  "If 
the  EEC  had  decided  to  abandon  its  across- 
the-board  proposal.  It  would  have  been 
necessary  to  obtain  unanimity  among  the 
six-member  nations  to  obtain,  on  an  item- 
by-ltem  basis,  some  of  the  elemenu  of  the 
original  offer.  This  was  not  possible.  The 
road  would  have  been  opened  wide  to  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  trading  blocs  In 
the  free  world,  set  off  from  one  another  by 
high  barriers  to  trade.  We  could  not  permit 
this  to  happen."  For  the  very  same  reason 
we  can'"t"  affOfd  to  continue  our  own  trade 
negotiations   on    an    Item-by-item    basis. 

The  administration's  tariff  bill  represents 
a  fundamentally  Important  turning  point  in 
our  economic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world;  it  is  aimed  at  allowing  us  to  set  our 
tariff  rates  according  to  the  national  Interest, 
while  granting  special  help  to  the  local  in- 
terests that  may  suffer  In  the  process. 

But  the  thousands  of  Item-by-ltem  indus- 
tries throughout  the  country  are  attacking 
the  legislation  on  a  dozen  different  points 
of  detail.  If  they  succeed  we  will  be  stuck 
with  the  old  crazy-qullt  of  local  interest 
tariff  negotiation,  and  the  result  could  be 
disastrous  to  us  and  our  allies.  For  In  the 
coming  years  we  will  have  to  build  a  bigger 
and  stronger  economic  structure  Jointly 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Job  will  be  Impossible  If  our  basic  ap- 
proach is  grain  by  grain,  brick  by  brick, 
Item  bv  item. 


Address  bj  Hon.  Seymoar  Halpern,  of 
New  York,  at  Anniyersary  Celebration 
of  the  Jewish  Community  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

OF    NBW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1962 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  most  significant  occasion  took  place 
in  my  district  recently.  I  refer  to  an 
Israel  anniversary  celebration  held  by 
the  Jewish  community  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.  The  gathering,  held  at  Temple 
Beth  Israel  and  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  all  walks  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
area,  was  addressed  by  my  distinjruished 


colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Seymour  Halpern. 

His  eloquent  address  was  most  timely 
and  had  important  current  implications. 
He  incisively  outlined  the  weaknesses  in 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  This  im- 
portant statement  throws  much  light  on 
a  critical  situation  which  I  feel  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents about  this  address  and  their 
comments  were  most  laudatory.  Rabbi 
Samuel  I.  Prt-rath,  who  presided,  wrote, 
"Congressman  Halpern's  address  should 
be  made  available  to  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans." Samuel  Herman,  president  of 
the  Zionist  district,  and  Samuel  Wine- 
burgh,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Region  of  ZOA,  cochairmen  of  the  event, 
commented,  "Publish  this  speech  in  the 
Record  and  let  all  loyal  Americans  who 
love  democracy  read  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Halpern's  speech  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  time. 

The  speech  follows: 

Text  of  Aookxss  of  Hon.  Sztmous  Halpzhn, 

OF   New   York,    Monday,  Mat   21,    1963 

It  U  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  you 
tonight.  I'm  honored  to  be  invited,  and  de- 
lighted to  participate  in  so  fine  a  meeting, 
where  I  see  so  many  old  friends.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  because  this  gathering  is  being 
held  in  the  district  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  my  dear  friend 
and    distinguished    colleague,    Bnx    Mnxn. 

You  are  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  as  your 
Representative  a  man  who  has  brought  great 
prestige  to  this  area — a  man  who  is  uni- 
versally admired  and  respected  as  an  out- 
standing CJongressman  and  as  the  brilliant 
national  leader  of  one  of  our  Nation's  two 
great  political  parties.  How  proud  of  him 
you  must  all  be.  I  know  I  take  great  pride 
in  being  his  friend  and  colleague. 

To  come  to  Niagara  FaUs  to  address  you  Is 
particularly  sjmibollc.  as  well  as  Ironic.  It 
is  symbolic  because  Niagara  Palls  brings  to 
mind  the  idea  of  a  honeymoon.  It  is  ironic 
because.  In  American -Israeli  relations,  we 
have  reached  a  Juncture  where  we  begin  to 
wonder  if  the  honeymoon  is  over. 

Niagara  Palls  conveys  another  meaning. 
For  it  is  here  that  two  great  democracies, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  share  a  peace- 
ful and  friendly  border.  So.  a  strong,  vital 
Zionist  organization  in  this  area  has  a  par- 
ticular significance.  What  more  appropriate 
place  than  Niagara  Falls,  where  two  nations 
are  so  closely  united,  could  there  be  for  us 
to  Instill  Ideas  and  generate  energy  which 
might  contribute  to  putting  the  United 
States  and  another  democracy,  the  State  of 
Israel,  into  a  more  positive  relationship  than 
the  present  course  now  Indicates. 

I  must  admit  a  heavy  heart  when  I  tell 
you,  quite  frankly,  that  policymaking  officials 
in  Washington  have  embarked  on  a  reckless 
pursuit  of  the  illusion  of  Arab  friendship 
at  a  frantic  pace.  Noble  words  about  Israel's 
anniversary,  uttered  from  the  highest  levels 
in  our  Government  including  the  State  De- 
partment, unfortunately  leave  us  with  some- 
what of  a  hollow  ring. 

I  was  pleased  to  take  the  flcKM-  of  the 
House,  only  2  weeks  ago.  to  Join  in  a  tribute 
to  Israel's  anniversary.  We  celebrated  a  holi- 
day sacred  to  Israel,  and  very  meaningful 
to  a  multitude  of  Americans  without  regard 
to  political  or  religious  persuasion. 

There  is  a  tremendous  emotional,  frater- 
nal, and  national  involvement — a  sense  of 
shared  pride  in  Israel's  progress.  After  all. 
America  and  Americans  played  a  vital 
a  saga  activated  and  implemented  by 
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own  great  organization — In  the  rebirth  of 
Israel  after  2,000  years  of  Jewlah  ezU«  and 
suffering. 

It  is  therefore  onry  natural  that  Ameri- 
cans who  love  freedom  and  Jxistlce  enjoy  a 
vicarious  triumph  In  knowing  that  Israel 
achieved  another  successful  year.  Israel 
marched  forward,  consolidating  her  strength, 
building  her  institutions,  and  obtaining 
growing  status  in  the  family  of  nations  as 
a  responsible  democracy. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  honest,  here 
among  friends  whose  hearts  beat  with  mine 
and  whose  tears  flow  with  mine,  if  I  did 
not  rep<»t  honestly  to  you.  Frankly,  I  am 
worried — yes,  even  distressed — as  Israel  en- 
ters its  15th  year. 

Israel  seeks  only  to  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  America  and  the  free  world 
while  striving  to  survive  the  cold  and  hot 
wars  Implacably  waged  against  her  by  Com- 
munist-supported and  Communist-armed 
Arab  foes. 

I  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  South 
America,  where  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  Con- 
ference. I  came  back  with  a  measure  of 
hope  for  the  program  envisaged  by  our  Gov- 
ernment's Alliance  for  Progress.  The  dif- 
ficulties we  face  there  are  tremendous,  but 
at  least  something  of  a  start  has  been  made. 
I  regret,  however,  to  reflect  today  on  our 
policies  in  another  part  of  the  world,  the 
Near  East.  I  must  tell  you  that  our  re- 
lations with  the  Arab  States  are  emerging  as 
an  "alliance  without  progress." 

In  South  America,  the  Alliance  is  quite 
rightly  linking  reform  and  social  Justice  with 
U.S.  assistance.  But  I  am  dismayed  to  wit- 
ness the  United  States  working,  at  this  very 
moment,  along  with  West  Germany  and 
England,  on  an  agreement  to  provide  Nasser's 
Egypt  with  huge  new  sums  of  money.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  would  be  the  heavi- 
est contributor  in  the  consortium. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  favor  the 
principle  of  international  assistance.  But 
I  simply  cannot  understand  the  contrast 
between  the  Alliance  for  Progress  philosophy 
of  human  Justice  in  Latin  America  and  the 
"alliance  without  progress"  in  Egyptian- 
American  relations.  Dictator  Nasser  will 
condescend  to  accept  our  assistance.  How- 
ever, Egypt  shows  no  indication  whatever 
of  obeying  United  Nations  resolutions 
against  the  Egyptian  boycotts  and  blockades 
which  affect  not  Jvist  Israel  but  also  the 
United  States  and  American  citizens. 

Those  truly  concerned  with  human  rights 
wait  in  tense  agony  as  the  news  arrives 
from  Algeria  with  reports  of  terrorism  and 
Arab  attacks  on  Jews,  once  more  the  In- 
nocent scapegoats  of  history  caught  in  the 
turbulent  storm  of  revolution.  Radio 
Cairo  brags  that  Washington  is  about  to 
provide  Egypt  with  huge  new  assistance  and 
dollars,  with  no  strings  attached.  The  same 
Egyptian  broadcast  simultaneously  boasts 
of  Moslem  forces  of  the  new,  independent 
Algeria  Joining  with  the  Arab  armies  in  a 
new  drive  to  wipe  out  Israel. 

The  State  Department  knows  very  well 
that  Algerian  Arab  terrorists  received  Soviet 
weapons,  and  even  Russian  training.  The 
Department  also  knows  that  Soviet  arms 
continue  to  move  into  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  iifoslem  states. 

Mr. -Chester  Bowles  recently  went  to  Cairo 
and  met  with  Nasser,  as  President  Kennedy's 
personal  representative.  Mr.  Bowles  later 
reported  that  the  time  had  come  for  the 
United  States  to  try  to  Improve  relations 
with  Eg3rpt.  He  also  thought  Egypt  should 
concentrate  on  raising  living  standards  and 
not  on  raising  huge  radio  transmitters  to 
broadcast  propaganda — which,  I  might  add, 
is  frequently  Irresponsible,  anti-American, 
and  favorable  to  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

Yet,  now,  with  no  commitment  whatever 
from  Cairo  as  to  a  more  peaceful  course  in- 
volving Israel  as  well  as  Egyptian  designs 
tor  hegemony  over  her  Arab  neighbors,  we 


have  the  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  handout  In 
the  offing. 

As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough.  But  what 
makes  matters  even  more  repugnant  is  a  re- 
port, by  the  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  that  Nasser  is  very  cool  to  ac- 
cepting aid  unless  the  United  States  prom- 
ises to  help  keep  Israel  out  of  the  European 
Common  Market.  Thus,  the  man  who  seeks 
to  rule  all  the  Middle  East  wants  the  United 
States  to  assist  him  In  crippling  the  econ- 
omy of  Israel,  and  holds  out  as  his  price  the 
acceptance  of  our  foreign  aid  plan. 

How  ironic.  How  ridiculous.  But  this  is 
the  bold  reality  of  a  very  serious  situation 
which  unfortunately,  in  the  vast  world 
scheme  of  things,  has  not  been  focused  into 
proper  perspective,  has  not  been  fociised  Into 
progress — but  of  blatant  appeasement. 

Are  we  to  reward  Nasser  for  blacklisting 
American  ships  that  dare  to  trade  with 
Israel?  Are  we  to  reward  Nasser  for  deny- 
ing his  own  citizens  due  process  of  law?  Are 
we  to  Ignore  the  expropriations  and  seizures 
that  we  condemned  so  loudly  when  com- 
mitted by  Fidel  Castro,  Nasser's  good  friend 
in  Cuba? 

Does  this  mean  that  Israel  should  look  on 
with  calm  reassurance  when  Soviet  muni- 
tions. Jet  bombers,  rockets  and  arms  of  the 
latest  design  from  Russian  factories,  to- 
gether with  Soviet  bloc  military  instructors, 
continue  to  arrive  at  the  ports  of  Egypt? 
Through  our  dollars  are  we  to  indirectly 
finance  this  arms  flow  from  the  Sino-Sovlet 
bloc  to  Egypt?  If  Nasser  is  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  improving  his  economy  and 
peacef\il  development,  why  does  he  need  Jet 
bombers  and  rockets? 

The  same  State  Department  that  drafted 
the  new  "alliance  without  progress"  for 
American-Egyptian  relations  also  is  telling 
us  that  the  United  States  must  not  currently 
press  for  Arab- Israel  peace  at  the  United 
Nations.  What  happened  to  the  high-sound- 
ing promisee  about  the  White  Hoxise  taking 
initiative  for  Arab-Israel  peace? 

When  Israel  defended  herself  in  March 
against  attacks  on  Lake  Tiberias,  the  State 
Departmeiit  rushed  to  the  United  Nations 
with  a  resoTuMo^  heaping  blame  on  one 
side,  Israel's  slde^.ln  a  two-sided  dispute. 
Was  this  a  move  to  persuade  Nasser  to  accept 
our  money,  so  the^Acaba  could  buy  more 
Russian  arms? 

If  what  I  fear  is  true,  there  is  emerging 
in  the  Near  East  something  I  could  not  even 
term  an  "alliance  without  progress."  I  would 
call  it  an  "alliance  for  retrogression." 

The  same  State  Department  that  is  so  up- 
set about  the  Communist  threat  to  Laos,  the 
same  officials  who  advised  us  to  dispatch 
marines  to  Thailand  just  a  few  days  ago, 
and  are  terrified  by  Cooununist  penetration 
In  southeast  Asia,  seem  to  be  indifferent  or 
blind  to  the  continuing  flow  of  Communist 
arms  into  the  Arab  States. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  Americans  are 
prepared  to  fight  and  die  In  southeast  Asia 
against  one  faction  of  Communist -armed 
fanatics,  while  Israel  Is  supposed  to  passively 
submit  to  attacks  from  another  faction  of 
Communist-armed  fanatics  on  her  borders? 
We  recall  that  the  Syrian  troops  who  fired 
into  Israel  territory,  killing  and  woiindlng 
Israelis,  used  Soviet  guns.  Soviet  instruc- 
tors taught  the  Arabs  how  to  use  those  guns. 
Shortly  after  the  United  States  denounced 
Israel  for  fighting  back,  Syria  announced 
that  it  was  obtaining  even  more  Soviet  arms. 
Friends,  the  situation  is  ridiculous.  The 
State  Department  feels  we  should  use  arms 
In  southeast  Asia,  but  that  Israel  has  no 
right  to  defend  Itself  in  the  Near  East.  The 
State  Department  is  even  preparing  a  loan 
that  would  permit  the  Arabs  to  bring  more 
Riisslan  arms  into  the  Near  East.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  some  of  the  so-called  greetings 
offered  Israel  by  the  State  Department  on 
Israel's  anniversary  had  a  hollow  ring. 

I  submit  that  it  was  diplomatically  stupid 
and  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  to  censvure 


Israel  for  defending  herself  agalnat  Soviet- 
armed,  pro-Communist  Arab  collaboraton. 
It  was,  even  in  kind  language,  shameful. 

Are  we  to  tell  the  Arabs,  in  effect,  that 
they  can  get  away  with  murder  against  Is- 
rael? Will  not  this  Invite  aggression  that 
might  set  off  a  world  conflagration?  What 
sense  is  it  to  close  one  window  in  Laos, 
against  the  aggressors,  but  to  open  another 
in  the  Near  East  and  even  provide  the  cul- 
prits with  a  stepladder  and  prior  notice  that 
police  are  off  duty  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Frederick  Dutton.  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  wrote  me  recently  in  an  at- 
tempt to  Jtistify  the  flow  of  Soviet  arms  to 
Syria.  In  an  amazing  reference,  he  white- 
washed the  Syrian-Soviet  arms  deals  by 
stating  that  I  must  be  aware  of  what  he 
termed  "the  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  become  a  major  suj>pller  of  arms  in  the 
Near  East."  This  being  the  case,  he  said, 
"certain  of  the  Arab  states  have  secured  the 
bulk  of  their  military  equipment  from  other 
sources." 

Now,  this  Is  Insulting  to  our  intelligence. 
The  United  States  is  providing  military  as- 
sistance to  Jordan.  We  also  flnd  American 
arms  in  the  arsenals  of  Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Soviet  arms  ar« 
piled  high  in  the  arsenals  and  airports  of 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  Arab  States.  Yet 
to  this  very  day,  Washington  authorities 
continue  to  deny  military  assistance  to  Is- 
rael to  defend  herself  against  the  forces, 
armed  by  both  America  and  Russia,  who 
openly  announce  dedication  to  Israel's  de- 
struction by  force  of  arms. 

Arab  goals  are  being  realized  in  Algeria 
and  elsewhere.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
Arab  "alliance  for  progress"  which  would  be 
peaceful  and  productive,  which  we  could  and 
should  support.  But,  Instead,  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  Arab  "alliance  for  aggression" 
which  we  must  strongly  oppose.  No  Amer- 
ican arms  should  go  to  a  nation  that  uses 
her  assets  for  purchase  of  Russian  arms. 

I  have  joined  with  Congressman  James 
RoosEvxLT,  of  California,  in  submitting  a  bi- 
partisan amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  which  would  deny  American  assistance 
to  any  nation  that  discriminates  against 
Americans  on  a  basis  of  religion  by  seeking 
to  impose  blockades  and  boycotts. 

As  you  know,  in  the  past  few  years,  amend- 
ments to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  have  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  use  Elxecutive  discretion  In 
denying  assistance  to  such  nations  that  dis- 
criminate against  American  citizens  and  in- 
terests on  an  arbitrary  and  insulting  basis  of 
the  religious  faith  of  our  fellow  country- 
men. 

Congress  has  made  it  known  that  this  is 
an  intolerable  situation  by  a  number  of  ex- 
pressions contained  in  various  measures 
adopted  by  overwhelming  votes  through  the 
years.  Congress  has  looked  to  the  State 
Depiirtment  and  the  Chief  Executive  for  im- 
plementing action.  But  I  regret  to  observe, 
despite  flagrant  violations  of  the  principle  of 
these  provisions,  the  sense  of  Congress  has 
been  Ignored.  That  is  why  we  advocate  leg- 
islation to  make  mandatory  this  denial  of 
aid  to  violator  nations.  We  are  convinced 
that  Congress  must  move  without  reserva- 
tion to  insure  respect  for  its  expressed  po- 
sition on  the  denial  of  assistance  to  those 
nations  that  openly  maintain  a  national 
policy  of  discriminating  against  Americans. 
The  offenders,  as  you  know,  are  not  our 
allies.  They  allege  to  be  "neutrals,"  but  most 
often  vote  against  free  world  Intacests  gen- 
erally, and  against  America  specifically — 
while  repeatedly  siding  with  the  Soviet 
Union — at  the  United  Nations.  These  Arab 
League  States  not  only  bar  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  from  access  to  their  territory 
but  have  entered  into  a  coordinated  boy- 
cott undertaking  to  punish  American  mer- 
chant ships  and  manufacturers  solely  be- 
cause these  firms,  regardless  of  the  personal 
religious  convictions  of  their  owners,  dare 
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to  trade  with  Israel,,  a  democratic  state 
friendly  to  America  aad  closely  alined  with 
the  free  wcwld.  This  boycott  even  applies 
to  doing  business  with  American  firms  here, 
whose  officers  or  employees  are  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith. 

rtt  has  been  alleged,  from  time  to  time, 
by  State  Department  officials  that  we  must 
appease  admittedly  disarlminatory  Arab  tac- 
tics in  order  to  serve  diplomatic  ends.  I 
fall  to  see  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
by  such  appeasement,  a  depressing  depar- 
ture from  American  dignity  and  tradition. 
We  need  only  look  at  ao  many  of  the  Arab 
States'  pro-Ccmmunlst  votes  In  the  United 
Nations.  We  need  only  look  at  the  Soviet 
guns,  tanks,  jets,  and  even  submarines  now 
forming  the  basic  armed  strength  of  the 
main  Arab  armies,  especially  those  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  linl;lng  those  countries  loglstlcally 
with  the  Soviet  munitions  factories  and 
Soviet  military  instructors. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  lias 
come  when  we  must  set  forth  standards  of 
conduct  by  recipient  nations  toward  UJ3. 
citizens  as  a  qualification  for  our  economic 
assistance.  And  this  shoixld  be  spelled  out 
without  qualification.  Having  a  declaration 
of  policy  is  evidently  not  enough.  The  ex- 
ecutive brancli  has  ignored  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress as  we  have  solemnly  expressed  it.  We 
,  owe  it  to  the  self-respect  of  the  American 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  highest  national  in- 
terest, to  now  establish  a  firm  position  and 
Incorporate  mandatory  language  into  the 
pending  Mutual  Assistance  Act  legislation. 

Surely,  this  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  own  expressed  objective, 
which  he  haf  made  clear  to  Congress,  but 
which  regretfully  has  not  been  carried  out 
by  his  own  executive  branch.  He  has  said 
on  various  occasions  that  he  wants  foreign 
aid  linked  with  the  promotion  of  social 
Justice  and  morality.  I  might  add  that  the 
platforms  of  Ixjth  our  political  parties  make 
strong  pledges  to  combat  foreign  discrimi- 
nation against  Americans,  on  a  basis  of  re- 
ligion, especially  through  travel  barriers, 
boycotts,  and  blockades. 

Well,  if  these  principles  are  to  be  realized 
and  not  Just  remain  as  high-sounding  but 
empty  phrases,  then  Congress  shotUd  adopt 
the  mandatory  provisions  of  our  amendment. 

I  feel  this  Lj  the  only  answer.  This  is  the 
least  we  can  <lo.  at  this  late  date,  to  remedy 
a  situation  tl:.at  has  persisted  too  long.  It 
Is  apparent  tlie  com  promise  of  principle  has 
marred  our  national  countenance.  The  day 
is  gone  when  we  can  sit  quietly  and  permit 
nations  soliciting  our  assistance  to  discrimi- 
nate against  otir  citizens  with  impunity.  I 
might  add  that  either  that  day  is  gone  or 
our  national  tllgnity,  our  heritage,  are  going 
sadly  undefended. 

When  will  we  reassert  our  right  to  respect 
In  the  family  of  naUons?  The  least  we  can 
do  is  to  refute  to  finance  regime*  that  dip 
our  flag  In  the  dirt  by  Intolerable  demon- 
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Thur-sday,  JiNE  28, 1962 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Bra&kamp, 
D J).,  offered  the  folloMring  prayer: 

Timothy  2:  19:  Nevertheless  the  foun- 
dation of  God  standeth  sure. 

O  Thou  who  wert  the  Ood  of  the 
Founding  Fa-ihers  and  all  their  succeed- 
ing generations,  may  we  never  become 
careless  of  the  legacy  of  faith  and  the 
inheritance  of  inspiration  which  they 
have  bequeathed  unto  us. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  in 
these  times  of  consternation  and  con- 
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strations  of  bigotry  against  mniions  of  our 
citizens. 

Are  naUons  to  be  permitted  to  take  Amer- 
ican aid  for  granted,  regardless  of  their  con- 
duct toward  Americans? 

Oiu-  historic  national  tradition  has  charted 
proud  precedents.  In  1885,  the  United 
States  refused  to  accept  protests  by  Austria - 
Hungary  on  the  appointment  of  our  Am- 
bassador to  that  kingdom  because  the 
designee's  wife  happened  to  be  of  Jewish 
faith. 

In  1911,  the  United  States  abrogated  a 
trade  treaty  with  czarlst  Rusfcia,  In  effect 
since  1832,  because  of  Russian  mistreatment 
of  American  citizens  of  Jewish  faith. 

In  1924,  we  protested  to  Switzerland 
against  exclusion  of  Americans  of  the  Mor- 
mon faith. 

Our  vigorous  repeated  protests  to  Fascist 
Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  are  also  part  of 
that  history. 

As  far  back  as  1966.  the  President,  then 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  described 
Egypt's  Nasser  as  "the  chief  provocateur 
against  the  West."  Last  year,  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  Mr.  Nasser  voted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  53  occasions,  but 
only  4  tioves  with  America.  Egypt's  discrim- 
ination against  oxu  shipping,  and  otherwise 
affecting  our  citizens,  continues  unabated. 
But  now  we  are  giving  increased  assistance 
to  Egypt. 

The  program  for  giving  these  new  huge 
sums  to  Egypt  must  be  reviewed  at  all  levels 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  wUl  do  my  part  In 
Congress  toward  that  end.  The  voice  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  people,  will  be  heard 
on  this  issue,  you  may  rest  assured.  But 
the  action  and  vital  voice  and  guidance  of 
all  friends  of  Israel  are  needed  at  this  dan- 
gerous moment. 

I  know  you  will  neither  evade  the  chal- 
lenge nor  minimize  the  dangers. 

The  State  Department  told  me — and  I 
quote  verbatim— that  "should  hostilities  re- 
cur in  the  region  (the  Near  East),  we  are 
convinced  the  aggrieved  party  should  take 
full  advantage  of  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping instnunentallties  so  readily  avail- 
able In  the  area." 

How  ill  heaven's  name  can  Israel  take  "full 
advantage  of  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing instrumentalities"?  We  Just  witnessed 
the  tragic  and  cynical  spectacle  of  April  9 
when  the  United  States,  for  misguided  no- 
tions of  expediency.  Joined  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  big  powers  on  the  Security 
Council,  against  Israel,  a  besieged  small 
country  that  valiantly  sought  to  defend  her- 
self. 

I  wish  Mr.  Dutton  or  Mr.  Rusk — or  yes,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  someone 
would  explain  what  appears  to  be  a  lot  of 
doubletalk.  They  promise  and  assure.  They 
preach  morality  and  justice — and  then  vir- 
tually every  recent  action  belies  the  faith 
we  were  led  to  have.     They  might  as  well 


admit    their  decision  to  woo  the  Arabs  at 
Israel's  expense. 

I  believe  Israd  la  entitled  to  more  than 
phony  phrases  from  the  State  Department. 
I  believe  that  American  cltiaens  would  be 
remiss  if  they  did  not  challenge.  In  Amer- 
ica's own  interest,  the  tragic  tendency  now 
apparent. 

America  must  tell  Israel  that,  despite  our 
recent  travesty  at  the  United  Nations  and 
despite  the  disquieting  reports  about  massive 
handouts  to  an  aggressive  Egypt,  we  will 
reconsider  and  alter  poillcles  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Let  us  today  renew  our  determination  to 
stand  by  oiu-  friend  and  true  ally,  the  State 
of  Israel.  We  must  do  this  in  o\ir  own 
national  Interest.  Let  us  soberly  remember, 
and  remind  the  State  Department,  that 
Israel  Is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  which, 
menaced  by  Soviet-equipped  forces,  turned 
to  America  to  Join  our  military  assistance 
program,  to  defend  herself  against  com- 
munism and  aggrefisioa.  only  to  be  rejected 
by  us. 

The  occasion  of  Israel's  recent  anniversary 
wUl  be  truly  significant  If  we  now  take 
Inventory  of  the  entire  picture  and  generate 
here  a  new  realization  of  the  dangers,  and 
embark  on  action  to  insure  the  healthy 
future  of  Israel-American  relations.  If  this 
is  done,  I  am  confident  that  mistakes  will 
be  corrected  and  new  paths  found  so  that 
we  can,  in  good  conscience,  anticipate  a 
happy  16th  anniversary  of  Israel. 

Zionists  know  from  the  dep\.hs  of  their 
experience  that  the  "watchman  of  Israel" 
must  not  sleep  and  must  not  sltimber.  It 
Is  a  duty  to  be  a  watchman  of  Israel,  it  is 
also  an  honor. 

The  crisis  of  Zionism  is  also  the  crisis  of 
Judaism.  Zionism  fulfilled  becomes  a  chief 
source  of  nourishment  of  Judaism.  Zionism 
through  the  State  of  Israel,  has  revived  all 
aspects  of  Jewish  life. 

At  the  Ideological  Conference  In  Jeru- 
salem, some  years  ago.  Foreign  Minister  Gd- 
da  Melr  made  a  paradoxical  statement. 
During  a  debate  about  Israel  and  the  dias- 
pora, she  said  that  "When  I  meet  my  Ameri- 
can friends,  women  who  are  my  contem- 
poraries, I  am  sorry  for  them.  They  worry 
about  their  grandchildren.  My  grandchil- 
dren are  In  the  Neger,  but  I  am  absolutely 
sure  about  them." 

Her  confidence  is  understandable.  Grand- 
children in  the  Negev  may  poae  problems 
concerning  health  or  physical  safety.  But 
there  are  no  problems  in  the  matter  of  the 
Jewish  survival  of  the  grandchildren.  Mrs. 
Melr  might  have  to  worry  about  defense, 
but  not  about  the  strategy  of  keeping  her 
offspring  Jewish. 

The  Zionist  movement  revived  Israel,  and 
continues  to  serve.  Today,  Israel  is  reviving 
the  Jewish  people  and  Judaism  itself.  That 
is  the.  true  dimension  of  oxir  challenge  and 
our  reward. 


fusion  we  may  have  such  a  clear  and 
commanding  vision  of  their  longings  and 
labors,  their  prayers  and  petitions  to 
make  this  a  Ciod-fearing  nation,  that 
we  shall  follow  and  obey  that  vision 
with  all  the  passion  and  i>erseverance  of 
our  minds  and  hearts. 

Grant  that,  inspired  by  our  deepest 
instincts  and  noblest  impulses,  we  may 
be  brave  and  courageous  in  rejecting  the 
creed  of  a  godless  adversary  and  zeal- 
ously reaflBrm  our  faith  in  the  spiritual 
values  of  prayer  which  are  equal  to  all 
the  dark  and  dismal  moods  which  are 
hovering  over  the  souls  of  many  in  our 
day. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annovmced. 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  whlcih  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

HJl.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
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the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kkrr,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and 
Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8291)  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  as- 
sistance rendered  to  certain  migrants 
and  refugees." 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  513.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  appointed  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Wiley,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission vice  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Case,  deceased. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
12135. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  133) 


Alford 

Hansen 

Santangelo 

Asplnall 

Hoffman. 

Mich 

Saund 

Blatnlk 

Hollfleld 

Shelley 

BUtch 

Horan 

Shipley 

CeUer 

Keams 

Smith.  Miss. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

McSween 

Spence 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McVey 

Stubblefleld 

Flood 

Norrell 

Thompson,  La. 

Olenn 

Powell 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Yates 

Hall 

St.  Oermaln 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  by  the  House, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
769)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other  reve- 
nues, receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agencies,  corporations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  ac- 
tivities (not  otherwise  specifically  provided 
for  in  this  joint  resolution)  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  available  in  the  following  appro- 
priation acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1963: 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation   Act; 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act; 

District   of   Columbia   Appropriation    Act; 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act;   and  the 

Treasury-Post  Office  Departments  and 
Executive  Office  Appropriation  Act. 

(2)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  this 
subsection  as  passed  by  the  House  is  different 
from  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or   the   more   restrictive   authority. 

(4)  WhenevCT  an  Act  listed  In  this  sub- 
section has  been  passed  by  only  one  House 
or  where  an  Item  Is  included  in  only  one 
version  of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority,  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at 
a  rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action 
of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  provision  which  is  included 
In  any  appropriation  Act  enumerated  In  this 
subsection  but  which  was  not  Included  in 
the  applicable  appropriation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  and  which  by  its  terms  Is  ap- 
plicable to  more  than  one  appropriation, 
fund,  or  authority,  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
appropriations,  fund,  or  authority  provided 
In  this  Joint  resolution  unless  such  provi- 
sion shall  have  been  included  in  identical 
form  in  such  bill  as  enacted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate. 

( b )  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  listed 
in  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  operations 
not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate 
provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate  which- 
ever is  lower; 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit   Administration; 

Foreign  assistance  and  other  activities  for 
which  provision  was  made  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1962; 

Agencies  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Indei^endent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1962; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act,  1962; 


Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
In  the  MUltary  Construction  Appropriation 
Act,  1962; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1962; 

Department   of  Commerce; 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission; 

Arms  Control  and   Disarmament  Agency; 

Civil  defense  and  emergency  preparedness 
functions; 

Federal   Maritime  Commission; 

Foreign    Claims    Settlement    Commission; 

Small    Business   Administration; 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board; 

Tariff   Commission; 

The  Panama  Canal; 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration;   and 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President). 

( c )  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  which  would  be  provided  for 
in  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  available 
until  (a)  enactment  into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  enactment 
of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  July  31,  1962,  which- 
ever first  occtirs. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  (2)  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  and  expenditures 
therefrom  shall  be  charged  to  the  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  when- 
ever a  bill  in  which  such  applicable  appro- 
priation, fund,  or  authorization  is  contained 
Is  enacted   Into   law. 

Sec.  104.  No  appropriation  or  funds  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  Ini- 
tiate or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which 
was  not  being  conducted  during  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity gr  inted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures 
incurred  for  any  project  or  activity  during 
the  period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for 
such  project  or  activity  are  available  under 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  resolution 
makes  provision  for  continuing  in  oi>era- 
tion  those  functions  of  the  Government 
for  which  annual  appropriation  bills  will 
not  have  been  signed  into  law  prior  to 
July  1.  This  is  the  customary  type  of 
resolution  making  interim  provision  for 
necessary  services  of  Government  and 
operates  for  the  outside  time  period  of 
1  month — to  July  31. 

The  committee  was  impKirtuned — as  in 
past  years — to  deviate  from  the  stereo- 
typed pattern  so  as  to  permit  accelera- 
tion of  certain  programs  above  the  cur- 
rent level  in  advance  of  final  action  by 
the  Congress  on  the  items  in  the  regular 
bills.    But  it  has  not  done  so. 

As  the  resolution  itself  specifies,  and 
has  done  for  several  years,  the  empha- 
sis is  on  the  continuation  of  existing 
projects  and  activities  at  the  lowest  of 
one  of  three  rates;  that  is,  first,  the  cur- 
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rent  fiscal  year;  second,  the  budget  re- 
quest, where  iio  action  has  been  taken 
by  either  Hou.'*;  or  third,  the  more  re- 
strictive amount  adopted  by  either  of 
the  two  Houses;. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iow;i. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  authori;iation  bills  have  not  been 
passed,  this  c<mtinuing  resolution  does 
involve  greater  expenditures  than  has 
been  true  for  many  years  in  the  past. 
Is  that  not  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  that  respect  the 
situation  this  year,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  which 
has  obtained  for  sereral  years.  As 
everyone  is  aware,  it  is  not  in  order  un- 
der the  niles  of  the  House  to  bring  in 
the  appropriations  for  any  purpose  un- 
til such  appropriations  are  authorized  by 
law. 

There  are  at  this  tame,  for  example, 
four  of  the  principal  appropriation  bills 
which,  under  tlie  niles,  it  is  not  in  order 
to  bring  to  the  floor  because  the  author- 
izing legislation  has  not  been  finally 
cleared  and  signed. 

Tbey  are  the  foreign-aid  bill,  the  mili- 
tary constniction  bill,  the  space  agency 
program  in  the  independent  oflBces  bUl. 
and  the  atomic  energy  program  in  the 
public  works  bill.  Continuation  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  these  agencies 
including,  for  example,  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  program.  Is  of  course  pro- 
vided for  in  the  pending  resolution. 

I  will  say.  in  anticipation  of  this  situa- 
tion which  almost  always  obtains  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  I  petitioned  the 
leadership  of  tlie  House  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  to  arrange  expedition  of 
the  work  on  the  legislative  authorizations 
so  that  we  would  not  be  delayed  in  pre- 
senting the  related  appropriation  bills. 
Until  the  authoi'izing  legislation  is  passed 
and  signed  by  Uie  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  in  order  to  do  anything 
about  the  appn)priations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  practical  matter  can 
hardly  embark  uE)on  hearings  on  appro- 
priations until  the  authorization  bills 
have  been  passed.    Is  that  not  true? 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  much 
later  than  usual  with  authorization  bills 
it  causes  this  delay  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  activity. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hear- 
ings are  well  along  but  we  cannot  finalize 
the  amounts  until  we  know  what  is  au- 
thorized. We  have  virtually  completed 
hearings  on  all  bills  except  the  usual  last 
supplemental  bOl. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  annual  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  we  have  to  pass 
or  there  will  not  be  any  money  for  the 
Government  to  operate  on  beginning 
July  1.  The  amount  contained  in  the 
bill  has  been  cut  down  to  as  low  a  figure 
as  it  could  reasonably  be  under  the  pend- 
ing circumstances,      j  | 

There  are  four  mitf)or  appropriation 
bills  where  the  authorizing  legislation 
has  not  been  passed.    For  that  reason 
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it  has  been  impoesible  for  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  report  out  those 
major  bills.  We  hope  the  fact  that  t^is 
is  for  only  the  month  of  July  will  inspire 
the  legislative  committees  and  the  two 
Houses  to  expedite  the  authorizing  bills 
so  that  we  can  wind  up  this  session.  I 
am  glad  the  30 -day  provision  is  in  the 
resolution  because  it  ought  to  help  con- 
clude the  work  of  the  session. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  continuing 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMED   SERVICES   SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
may  have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE  TRIUMPHING 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemian  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  events  in  recent  months  have  dem- 
onstrated the  durability  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  inherent  weakness 
of  communism. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  West 
European  economy  makes  apparent 
the  falsehood  of  the  Marxists  who  pre- 
dicted the  downfall  of  free  enterprise  in 
Western  Europe.  The  fact  is  that  after 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II,  West- 
em  Europ)e  rose  from  the  ashes  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
exponent  of  a  free  economy  in  the  world. 

Look  at  the  food  crises  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  Red  China,  and  remember  how  for- 
tunate we  are  that  our  agriculture  prob- 
lems revolve  around  food  surpluses  rather 
than  famines. 

The  democratic  nations  are  demon- 
strating to  the  world  that  we  can  have 
both  bread  and  freedom.  We  should  all 
be  thankful  to  live  under  a  way  of  life 
that  provides  abundance  without  fear. 

Khrushchev  knows  this  now.  That  is 
why  he  builds  walls  in  Berlin  to  fence  in 
the  people.  If  communism  were  the 
peoples'  paradise  he  claims  it  to  be,  no 
walls  would  be  required. 


PROVIDING  THAT  ALL  COURTS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BE  OPENED 
WITH  PRAYER  TO  ALMIGHTY 
GOD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  the  following  bill,  "that 
each  session  of  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  be  opened  with  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty God."  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  memt>ership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJR.  11970)  to  promote 
the  general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and 
security  of  the  United  States  through 
international  trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AccordintUy  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideraUon  of  the  bill  HH.  11970, 
with  Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  a.s  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely- 
Brown]. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  in  favor  of  expanding  trade.  I  also 
am  sure  that  few  will  quarrel  with  the 
importance  of  achieving  a  gradual,  selec- 
tive, and  truly  reciprocal  lowering  of 
trade  barriers  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  I  emphasize  the  words 
"gradual,"  "selective,"  and  "truly  recip- 
rocal" to  indicate  their  importance  and 
significance. 

My  quarrel  is  not  necessarily  with  the 
end  goal,  but  rather  with  the  best  way  to 
achieve  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
bill,  HJl.  11970,  presently  before  us  un- 
der a  closed  rule  which  permits  no 
amendments  other  than  committee 
amendments,  will  by  itself  expand 
American  trade.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve it  may  result  in  the  tragic  loss  of 
jobs  for  the  American  worker. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
the  rule  forces  us  to  act  upon  it,  we  are 
throwing  away  the  safeguards  to 
American  jobs  that  have  been  consid- 
ered essential  throughout  the  28  years 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  its 
several  extensions  have  been  in  effect. 

Here  once  again  we  face  a  package  deal 
and  a  request  vfor  more  Presidential 
power — all  under  a  closed  rule.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  have  a  bill  be- 
fore us,  proix)sed  by  the  administration 
and  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  give  the 
President  the  power  to  transfer  imported 
articles  from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list. 
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Always  before,  Congress  lived  up  to  its 
responsibilities  under  tlie  Constitution. 
Even  during  the  whole  period  of  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  programs  when  Congress 
enacted  no  new  tariffs  and  duties  were 
increase  only  under  the  i>eril-point  or 
escape-clause  provisions.  Congress  itself 
frequently  passed  laws  suspending  duties 
or  transferring  items  to  the  free  list. 
Now  the  President  wants  to  take  this 
fimction  away  from  the  Congress,  in 
addition  to  the  renewal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  lower  duties. 

We  are  unfaithful  to  our  trust  if  we 
accede  to  his  request  to  do  this. 

In  spite  of  language  introduced  at  the 
last  moment  by  the  committee  as  an 
amendment  purportedly  giving  Congress 
a  semblance  of  responsibility,  I  question 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of 
handing  to  any  President — regardless  of 
his  political  afBliation — the  final  deposit 
of  constitutional  power  and  responsibil- 
ity remaining  with  the  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate imports  as  directed  by  article  I, 
section  8,  of  the  Constitution. 

When  the  President,  at  the  opening 
of  tliis  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  submitting  to 
Congress  the  bold  grab  for  Executive 
power  which  he  called  his  trade  expan- 
sion progrsun,  I  said  publicly  that  I  must 
have  the  answers  to  some  major  ques- 
tions arising  from  the  President's  request 
for  more  power. 

On  February  7,  I  submitted  some  of 
these  questions  to  the  administration.  In 
due  course,  I  received  from  the  State 
Department  some  answers.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  they  are  satisfactory  answers. 

These  were  and  are  my  questions : 

First.  Can  increased  exports,  suppos- 
edly the  announced  goal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  clear  up  our  deficit  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments? 

Second.  Will  reductions  in  tariffs  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Common  Market  increase 
or  decrease  the  ability  of  American  in- 
dustry to  compete,  not  only  for  markets 
in  those  countries  but  in  our  own  domes- 
tic market  and  all  over  the  world? 

Third.  Will  Western  Europe  accept  in- 
creased impwrts  from  Japan  and  other 
low-wage  countries  which  now  are  com- 
pletely excluded  from  these  countries? 

Fourth.  Are  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  presently  prepared  to 
press  for  free  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  in  energy  resources — coal  and 
oil — which  are  now  being  largely  ex- 
cluded? 

Fifth.  Are  Western  European  coun- 
tries going  to  continue  to  trade  with 
Communist  bloc  countries  while  we  do 
not.  or  are  we  going  to  have  a  uniform 
policy  on  this  most  important  question? 

Sixth.  What,  specifically,  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  workman  here  at  home 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  loses 
his  job? 

I  shall  not  bother  you  with  the  an- 
swers, which,  at  best,  are  inconclusive — 
all  but  the  last  question.  The  answer  to 
that  you  can  see  right  here  in  the  bill  be- 
fore you.  The  help  provided  in  title  III — 
and  I  support  what  it  tries  to  do — is  at 
best  only  a  poor  substitute  for  a  job,  par- 
ticularly for  the  worker  who  has  built  up 
seniority  in  his  trade. 


The  fact  that  the  administration  re- 
gards the  "trade  adjustment  assistance" 
provision  as  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  bill  emphasizes  the  futility  of  the 
entire  program.  How  can  the  people  of 
the  United  States  advance  or  even  hold 
their  own  in  economic  progress  for  our- 
selves and  our  friends  if  the  key  to 
"trade  expansion"  is  "trade  adjustment 
assistance"? 

I  still  want  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  administration  has  not  answered 
them,  because  it  cannot  presently  an- 
swer them  decisively. 

The  purported  opportunity  for  greatly 
expanding  our  trade  with  the  countries 
which  are  the  members  of  the  Common 
Market  in  Europe  is  supposed  to  be  the 
compelling  reason  for  pushing  the  ad- 
ministration's trade  expansion  program 
at  this  time. 

However,  there  are  some  important 
questions  concerning  the  Common  Mar- 
ket itself  which  must  be  answered,  some 
of  which  are  included  in  my  own  ques- 
tions above.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  all  is  whether  or  not  Britain 
is  to  become  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Another  question  pertinent  to  the  high 
and  perhaps  exaggerated  hopes  of  the 
administration  concerning  the  Common 
Market  is  the  major  source  of  friction 
between  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
in  NATO — the  lack  of  a  unified  policy 
toward  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  The  United  States  imposes 
stiffer  controls  on  exports  to  Communist 
nations  than  do  our  NATO  allies.  Some 
of  them  are  shipping  increasingly  large 
quantities  of  goods  to  these  countries, 
thus  strengthening  both  the  military  and 
the  industrial  potentials  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

H.R.  11970  permits  reductions  in 
American  tariffs  to  zero  on  commodities 
in  which  the  Common  Market  and  the 
United  States  jointly  control  80  percent 
of  the  world  trade.  However,  it  does 
nothing  to  eliminate  this  source  of 
friction. 

On  the  contrary,  it  almost  certainly 
would  increase  that  friction,  since  trade 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  would  be  counted  in  comput- 
ing the  80  iiercent.  Therefore,  we  have 
the  ridiculous  situation,  in  which  the 
more  trade  our  allies  can  promote  with 
Communist  bloc  countries,  the  more  they 
can  be  effective  in  reducing  our  tariffs 
against  their  experts  to  us  to  zero. 

We  shall  in  a  better  position  a  year 
hence  to  have  the  answers  to  basic  ques- 
tions which  affect  our  own  economy  so 
vitally. 

The  solution  to  our  problem  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  extend  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act.  which  expires  on  June  30,  for 
1  year.  The  last  extension  was  for  3 
years.  Had  the  extension  proposed  in 
1958  been  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed, 
the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act  would 
have  continued  until  June  30, 1963. 

I  believe  that  is  what  we  should  do 
now,  so  that  we  may  have  the  opportun- 
ty  to  know  better  what  we  are  doing 
when  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Congress 
surrender  tlie  power  which  could  mean 
unemployment,  poverty,  and  despair  for 


thousands  of  American  producers  and 
consumers,  all  in  the  name  of  "trade" 
and  "progress. " 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham], 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  withdraw  help 
from  the  American  workers  who  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  It  is  of 
course  admitted  that  there  will  be  many 
jobs  lost  under  this  bill.  There  is  even 
a  section  in  the  bill  which  provides  aid 
for  these  workers. 

As  for  the  overall  bill.  I  cannot  sup- 
port it  in  good  conscience. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  my  posi- 
tion; three  of  them  are  most  important 
to  the  people  of  Nebraska : 

First.  I  am  not  willing  to  turn  over  to 
the  executive  branch  the  power  and  au- 
thority which  rightly  belongs  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  favorable  to  such 
a  power  grab  under  any  administra- 
tion. The  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress and  only  to  Congress  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises. 

We  have  given  up  too  much  of  our  con- 
stitutional power  already  here  in  the 
Congress.  My  people  did  not  send  me 
down  here  to  further  the  trend.  To  me 
this  issue  is  so  fundamental  so  far  as 
constitutional  government  is  concerned 
that  I  consider  my  vote  on  this  bill  the 
most  important  I  will  cast  in  the  6  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 

Second.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  will  cost  a  minimum  of 
10,000  jobs  in  the  Second  District  of 
Nebraska.  Many  of  these  jobs  will  be 
lost  in  the  packinghouse  industry,  for 
Omaha  is  the  largest  meat  packing  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  Under  this  legislation 
I  can  see  the  import  of  millions  of 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  from 
many  countries,  including  Argentina 
and  Australia.  Even  under  the  present 
program  too  much  foreign  meat  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  this  country. 

Other  jobs  will  be  lost  in  our  steel 
fabricating  plants  and  in  other  indus- 
tries. I  cannot  possibly  see  how  any  new 
jobs  would  be  created  in  my  district  if 
this  bill  is  passed. 

Third.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
never  compete  favorably  with  foreign 
countries,  even  when  all  trade  and  tariff 
barriers  are  removed.  The  cheap  labor 
used  in  foreign  plants  mean  that  their 
products  can  be  shipp>ed  here  and  sold 
at  less  cost  than  comparable  American- 
made  products.  Whenever  this  happens, 
thousands  and  perhaps  million  of  work- 
ers will  be  laid  off  and  become  unem- 
ployed. Furthermore,  it  will  downgrade 
and  imdermine  our  entire  economy, 
which  is  already  showing  many  weak- 
nesses. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
this  matter  of  foreign  trade  is  of  less  sig- 
nificance than  some  people  would  have 
us  believe.    I  understand  that  our  trade 
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with  foreign  countries  represents  only  4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Madison  Avenue 
approach  has  been  used  to  try  to  sell  this 
proposition  to  the  people.  International 
influences  have  been  vear  active  In  pro- 
moting this  legislation  and  similar  plans 
for  closer  and  closer  economic  and  po- 
litical links  between  tlie  United  States 
and  certain  other  countries.  From  all 
the  special-interest  propaganda  it  sounds 
as  though  a  wonderful  future  awaits  us 
all  if  only  this  one  bill  is  passed,  and  per- 
haps many  people  have  been  convinced 
by  this  barrage  of  high-level  "slo- 
ganeering." 

But.  after  reading  the  bill  and  the  tes- 
timony, I  for  one  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  pieces  of  legislation  I 
have  seen  before  tJie  Congress  during  my 
service.  I  am  convinced  it  will  not  do 
the  things  the  intellectual  hucksters 
claim.    It  is  a  theoretical  sell. 

Its  practical  effects  will  be  bad  for 
American  workers  and  American  busi- 
ness firms.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  trade 
program.  I  voted  for  the  recent  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act,  but  I  cannot  swallow 
this  bill.  I  cannot  let  down  the  workers 
and  businesses  of  Nebraska  and  through- 
out the  rest  of  our  country. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  reported  to  the 
House,  and  the  House  Is  considering  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  perhaps 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  reported  from  our  com- 
mittee to  be  considered  by  the  House 
during  these  short  few  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  \jo  \it  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  all  of  that 
period  of  time  I  know  of  no  legislative 
proposal  on  this  subject  that  will  have 
a  greater  impact  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
know  of  no  legislative  proposal  that  will 
have  a  greater  impact  upon  the  i>eoples 
of  the  free  world  than  the  legislation 
before  us.  This  legislation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, involves  economic  considerations; 
it  involves  military  considerations.  In- 
directly; and  it  involves  political  impli- 
cations in  the  brofcd  sense  of  that  word, 
also  indirectly. 

Primarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is 
conceived  to  provide  authority  for  ar- 
rangements under  which  your  committee 
is  thoroughly  convinced  there  can  be  im- 
provements in  the  economic  situation  of 
U.S.  business,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process  of  con- 
sidering the  President's  request  for  a 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  com- 
mittee laid  aside  the  bill  that  came  to 
the  Congress  representing  the  draft  of 
the  proposal  from  downtown.  The  com- 
mittee undertook  to  draft  its  own  bill 
which  it  thought  responded  to  the  needs 
within  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  today  that  is  as  nonpolitical  and  as 
bipartisan,  as  any  major  bill  that  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  certainly,  this  year,  for 
this  bill  is  not  the  handiwork  of  just  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.    Every  member  of 


the  committee  on  the  Republican  side 
as  well  as  on  the  Democratic  side  can 
point  to  some  provision  in  this  bill  that 
he  or  she  desired  to  have  \^itten  into 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  this  bill  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  judgment  of  the 
25  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  was  reported  to  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  20  members  of  that 
committee.  I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  members  of  the  committee, 
any  one  of  them,  including  your  chair- 
man, is  completely  satisfied  with  every 
word,  every  line,  and  every  section  in 
this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  say- 
ing ts  that  it  Is  my  sincere  judgment  that 
when  one  weighs  this  bill,  the  good  parts, 
against  what  you  may  consider  the  weak- 
nesses within  it,  any  person  who  hats 
ever  supported  the  program  of  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  in  the  past  must 
reach  the  fair  and  unbiased  conclusion 
that  the  good  in  this  bill  ^r  outweighs 
any  weaknesses  which  ma^  exist  in  this 
bill. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  make 
that  statement  about  my  dear  and  be- 
loved friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Mason],  who  on  yesterday  pointed 
to  his  record  of  always  having  been 
against  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  in  the  past.  Certainly,  to  some 
who  have  not  supported  the  program  in 
the  past,  they  might  reach  the  opposite 
conclusion,  in  all  probability.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  impress  upon  my 
colleagues  who  sit  to  my  left,  and  who 
were  here  in  1958  when  we  provided 
President  Eisenhower  with  an  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Tiade  Agreements  pro- 
gram, by  action  of  the  House  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  that  President  Eisen- 
hower himself  thinks  that  the  good  in 
this  bill  outweighs  the  bad  in  it,  and 
that  he  today  supports  the  bill.  "Today 
President  Eisenhower  is  for  this  bill.  I 
respect  him  not  only  as  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  as  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  generals  in  time 
of  war.  Every  person  about  whom  I 
know  anything  who  has  ever  represented 
the  Republican  Party  in  leadership  as  a 
candidate  for  President  or  as  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  who  is  living  today,  or 
who  has  ever  been  President  or  who  has 
ever  been  Vice  President  on  your  ticket, 
or  on  our  ticket,  feels  today  that  the 
merits  of  this  bill  outweigh  any  alleged 
weaknesses  that  may  be  in  the  bill. 

Now,  why  is  this  true?  Because  they, 
like  your  committee  realize  the  economic 
implications  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  see  in  this  bill,  I 
am  sure,  as  your  committee  sees  in  it,  the 
development  of  a  very,  very  strong  weap- 
on in  trade  to  be  used  under  our  leader- 
ship In  assisting  the  lesser  developed 
countries  of  the  world.  South  America 
and  elswhere.  to  gain  economic  strength, 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  Communist  infil- 
tration into  those  areas.  There  is  in  this 
proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  specific  pro- 
vision for  us  to  take  the  commodities  of 
those  countries  along  with  our  own  com- 
modities into  the  markets  of  the  free 
world  that  are  more  developed,  and  we 
will  be  their  partner  in  engaging  In  that 
commerce. 


Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  feel 
that,  perhaps,  we  use  too  much  of  our 
dollar  resources  through  direct  aid  in 
trying  to  accomplish  this  objective  and 
to  prevent  the  Communist  penetration 
of  these  countries,  should  certainly  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  committee  achiev- 
ing help  to  these  countries  within  the 
confines  of  this  bill  is  meritorious.  As 
we  develop  our  economic  strength 
through  trade,  leading  them  as  we  will 
under  this  progi'am,  we  then  will  have 
to  give  them  fewer  and  fewer  of  our 
dollars  in  order  to  sustain  their  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  these  leaders  in  the  United 
States  today  who  faced  the  American 
people  in  the  elections  of  the  past  think 
that  this  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  But  let  me  ask  you.  Is  there  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  us 
on  either  side  of  this  aisle,  about  the  im- 
portance of  our  retaining  access  to  these 
countries  of  Western^  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly the  countries  that  will  go  be- 
hind this  common  tariff  wall  known  as 
the  European  Common  Market?  Let  me 
talk  to  those  of  you  who  represent  agri- 
cultural districts  and  to  those  of  you  who 
represent  industrial  districts.  Do  you 
realize  that  our  annual  exports  to  these 
six  countries  last  year  amounted  to  $7 
billion,  $1.1  billion  of  which  was  agri- 
cultural? All  of  the  coim tries  which 
purchased  goods  from  us  for  dollars,  in- 
volved total  exports  of  $20  billion  and 
imports  of  $15  billion. 

"These  figures  have  been  bandied  about. 
Let  us  break  them  down  and  see  what 
they  mean.  Of  the  $15  billion  that  we 
import  60  percent  or  $9  billion  at  least  is 
not  at  all  comiietitive  with  any  article 
or  item  that  we  produce  in  the  United 
States  or  that  affects  production  or 
growth  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  talking  about  a  trade  bill  from  a 
comjietitive  point  of  view  and  the  crea- 
tion of  economic  betterment  at  home, 
and  jobs  at  home.  There  is  a  difference 
between  $20  billion  that  goes  across  from 
our  shores  to  the  free  world  markets  and 
$6  billion  that  comes  into  the  United 
States  that  might,  to  some  varying  de- 
gree or  extent,  be  competitive  with  an 
article  made  in  the  United  States  of 
similar  kind.  That  is  the  difference  in 
the  competitive  situation. 

How  can  we  say.  under  a  record  such 
as  that,  one  that  was  carried  on  in  your 
administration  and  carried  on  in  my 
administration  during  the  thirties,  the 
forties,  and  the  fifties,  that  we  have  not 
used  this  tool  in  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy to  enhance  and  improve  the  economy 
of  the  United  States? 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with 
a  great  challenge.  We  are  faced  with  a 
challenge  to  our  ability  to  hold  on  to  a 
part  of  this  $20  billion  of  exports;  name- 
ly, the  $7  billion  to  the  Common  Market. 
Are  we  to  say  today,  while  this  growth  is 
taking  place  in  Euror>e  and  while  this 
solidifying  process  is  occurring  and  a 
wall  is  being  created,  that  we  think  it 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  sit  back  and  take  another  year 
to  view  it? 

Do  you  know  that  they  do  not  care 
much  whether  we  get  into  the  market 
with  our  products  or  not?  Does  the 
German  over  there  who  has  free  access  to 
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the  Italian  market  welcome  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  farmer,  the 
American  producer,  in  that  same  Italian 
market?  If  we  show  a  hesitancy  m  the 
formation  of  this  program  we  will  pay 
a  much  dearer  price  later.  We  will  pay 
a  much  dearer  price  a  year  from  today 
or  2  years  from  today  as  a  result  of  our 
hesitancy. 

I  am  talking  now  to  those  of  you  who 
have  seen  fit  to  believe  in  the  past  that 
this  program  can  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  improvement  of  the 
United  States.  We  talk  about  idle  plant 
capacity.  We  talk  about  people  who  are 
unemployed.  There  would  be  no  idle 
plant  capacity,  Mr.  Chairman;  there 
would  be  no  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  if  we  in  the  United  States  were 
capable  of  consuming  all  that  these 
plants  could  produce,  and  all  these  farms 
could  produce,  e.xcept  for  $20  billion. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  we  cannot 
consume  here  the  capacity  for  produc- 
tion of  our  farms  and  our  plants.  Where 
are  we  going  to  sell  those  excess 
amounts?  Are  we  going  to  sell  more  by 
delaying  a  year  and  running  the  risk  of 
our  exports  dropping  to  $15  billion  or  $13 
billion,  or  lower,  or  are  we  going  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  before  us  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is 
wrapped  up  in  that  challenge  and  say  to 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  with 
whom  we  have  military  alliances,  that 
we,  too,  are  interested  in  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  world  trade?  We  are  talk- 
ing to  people,  six  countries  altogether, 
that  engage  to  the  extent  of  $60  billion 
already  in  world  trade  compared  to  our 
$35  billion. 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  capacity  and 
ingenuity  of  this  America  of  today  to 
capitalize  upon  opportunities  made  for  it, 
as  it  has  capitalized  in  the  last  28  years 
under  trades  that  have  been  made  for  it 
under  this  program? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  completely  bipartisan  meas- 
ure, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
bill  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
must  agree  on  balance,  if  we  believe  in 
this  program,  if  we  have  supported  this 
program  in  the  past,  that  the  good  out- 
weighs the  bad,  we  have  people  talking 
nothing  but  about  some  little  part  of  the 
bill. 

What  is  the  important  part  of  this 
bill?  The  important  part  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  part  of  the  bill  that 
permits  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  special  negotiator 
provided  in  the  bill,  to  try  to  accomplish 
the  elimination  of  duties  and  other  im- 
pediments to  the  flow  of  our  trade  within 
the  free  world.  That  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  it. 

The  next  most  important  part  of  it  is 
the  authority  we  give  him  to  reduce 
duties  on  our  part  to  carry  out  agree- 
ments reached  in  negotiations  in  these 
proceedings  to  meet  concessions  given 
to  us  by  countries  abroad.  Those  are 
the  important  parts  of  this  bill.  But,  we 
all  also  attach  significance  to  the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

What  do  you  do  if  we  make  a  mistake 
in  the  process  of  carrying  out  a  para- 
mount policy  of  government,  namely, 


the  enlargement  of  markets  abroad  for 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  fac- 
tory in  this  country,  in  return  for  which 
we  give  concessions  in  our  own  rates  of 
duty? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  in  this 
bill,  we  have  tried  as  best  we  could 
through  the  process  of  legislation,  to 
establish  machinery  to  prevent  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  making  of 
mistakes.  What  do  we  do  in  this  bill? 
I  wish  every  Member,  if  he  has  not  done 
so,  would  turn  to  the  report  on  the  bill 
beginning  on  page  14.  Look  through 
the  procedures.  Begin  there.  Read  the 
preagreement  safeguards.  Read  the 
general  provisions  relating  to  trade 
agreements.  Read  the  postagreement 
safeguards.  Read  on  through  that — the 
Presidential  action. 

Read  on  through  to  the  congressional 
action  that  will  involve  a  committee 
amendment  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report  and  in  the  reported 
bill  and  which  will  be  adopted  at  the 
proper  time. 

We,  I  think,  and  I  agree  with  what  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Baker],  said  yesterday,  have  de- 
veloped more  protection  through  these 
safeguards  and  the  opportunity  for 
hearings  on  the  part  of  industry,  agri- 
cultui-e,  and  labor  than  those  three  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  have  had  in  the 
-past.  I  believe  my  friend  said  that;  in 
any  event,  in  my  opinion  this  is  true. 
Those  safeguards  are  spelled  out. 

One  of  the  weaknesses,  some  say 
about  the  bill,  is  that  we  have  given  the 
President  more  authority  than  he  needs; 
we  have  given  it  to  him  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  he  needs,  they  claim. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  want 
an  agreement  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  do  we  not  want  the  negotia- 
tors to  have  enough  authority  to  make 
a  good  agreement  from  our  point  of 
view?  Do  we  not  want  them  to  have 
enough  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  rushed  into  the  acceptance 
of  some  agreement  at  the  last  minute 
in  order  to  accomplish  an  agreement 
that  a  little  longer  time  might  indicate 
could  be  improved? 

Mr.  Chairman.  5  years  is  not  a  new 
departure  for  this  House  to  extend  this 
authority.  We  have  done  it  before.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  program  encompassed  In 
this  bill  is  not  an  unusual  gi-ant  of  au- 
thority. It  Is  limited  in  the  same  re- 
spect that  other  similar  grants  of  au- 
thority have  been  limited  in  the  past. 
There  are  more  safeguards.  Certainly, 
this  cannot  be  considered  a  weakness  in 
this  bill.  If  you  apjwint  me  your  agent 
to  buy  a  $10,000  house.  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  not  give  me  $9,000  with  which  to  buy 
that  house  for  I  may  not  succeed.  Give 
me  $10,000  and  I  will  do  the  job  you  want 
me  to  do.  If  we  sincerely  desire,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  preserve  our  access 
to  these  markets  in  the  European  world, 
if  we  sincerely  desire  that,  let  us  at 
least  provide  the  effective  tools  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  safeguards  I  have 
talked  about  are  in  several  parts.  First 
of  all,  we  have  very  elaborate  machinery 
for  people  to  be  heard  'with  respect  to 
the  prenegotiation  phases  of  this  pro- 
gram.   There  are  full  opportunities  for 


hearings  for  all  interested  parties.  There 
is  every  opportunity  after  the  President 
makes  a  decision  as  to  what  he  might 
include  in  the  list  for  negotiation,  for 
interested  industries  and  others  to  ap- 
pear before  this  group  and  explain  why 
their  industry  should  not  be  included. 
There  are  those  who  have  said  in  letters 
to  me  that  this  particular  industry  or 
that  particular  industry  has  been 
selected  for  sacrifice.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  nothing  further  from  the  truth 
than  that.  There  is  no  Industry — there 
is  no  individual's  job  that  Is  being  se- 
lected for  sacrifice.  Every  Individual 
concerned  with  this  legislation  will  have 
an  opportunity  both  at  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  before  this  Interagency 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
to  tell  why  his  particular  commodity 
should  not  be  included  for  a  reduction 
in  duty.  And  if  It  Is  as  serious  as  they 
tell  you  and  me,  do  you  not  realize  what 
the  Tariff  Commission  will  say?  They 
will  describe  to  the  President  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  any  such  action. 
That  will  have  a  great  weight,  of  course. 
Certainly,  it  will  have  its  weight  with 
this  Cabinet-level  Interagency  Commit- 
tee, as  well.  There  is  no  certainty,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of  these 
industries  that  are  complaining  about 
their  present  situation  would  even  be  in- 
cluded in  such  negotiations.  But  there 
is,  I  hope,  assurance  within  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman,  that  progress  can 
be  made  through  the  elimination  of 
those  restrictions  and  barriers  to  our 
own  trade  which  even  to  this  day  exist 
throughout  the  free  world  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  that  which  any  of  us  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  will 
read  the  description  of  these  safeguards, 
if  the  members  of  this  committee  will 
bear  in  mind  that  any  bill  that  comes 
before  this  committee  may  not  and  usu- 
ally cannot  fully  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  all  the  Members,  it  may  not  be  satis- 
factory to  all  the  Members,  but  if  the 
members  of  this  committee  stop  and 
think  deeply  upon  this  subject  I  have 
no  doubt  about  the  final  decision  that 
will  be  made  here  today.  I  know  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  great  national 
purport,  as  this  does,  that  there  is  no 
center  line  that  divides  us,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  center  line  dividing  us 
today. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  com- 
mittee reject  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  has 
announced  that  he  will  offer,  that  the 
committee  in  a  bipartisan  manner  pass 
the  bill  like  it  did  in  1958  when,  as  I 
recall,  there  were  fewer  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  voted  against 
the  5-year  extension  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger  1. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  recognizing  me  first;  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  11928  of  yesterdays 
Record  in  order  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  despite  what  he  has  just  said, 
that  after  2  days  of  debate  I  still  must 
ask  our  chairman  when  someone  is  go- 
ing to  tell  this  House  what  is  in  this  bill 
and  to  describe  the  new  power  given  to 
the  President.     This  is  the  first  time  I 
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have  seen  a  bill  presented  in  the  House 
where  the  House  has  not  been  told  what 
is  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  think,  on  yesterday  made  a 
rather  detailed  and  lengthy  observation 
on  the  bill  and  the  poM-ers  given  to  the 
President  In  this  bill.  I  listened  to  him 
with  care  though  I  disagreed  with  his 
views,  of  course.  Prom  his  point  of 
view  he  states  these  powers  were  exces- 
sive and  should  not  be  granted. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
has  not  taken  that  position  just  yes- 
terday or  in  the  last  few  days.  I  think 
the  gentleman  vote<l  afainst  the  act  in 
1958.  If  I  am  wrong  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Ma.v  I  put  the  question 
once  agam  regardleiis  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  may  have  done  on 
other  occasions — I  could  be  mistaken,  I 
could  be  wrong — but  will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  whf.t  new  powers  are 
given  the  President  a^d  how  extensive 
they  are?  | 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  tfy  to  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  just  ler,  me  proceed.  He 
wants  to  know  the  authority? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Yes.  the  authority  and 
the  new  authority  given  the  President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  All  right.  In  this  bill 
we  give  the  President  basic  authority  to 
reduce  duties  by  50  p-jrcent  of  the  July  1, 
1962.  rates.  But  the  gentleman  knows, 
since  he  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  wrote  the  bill,  that  by  the  same 
token  we  give  the  President  authority 
to  increase  duties  by  50  percent  of  the 
rates  In  force  way  back  in  1934.  This 
Is  not  a  one-way  proposition.  That  is 
a  150-percent  leeway  on  what  even  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  provided  as  to  In- 
creases. That  Is  In  the  power  given  to 
the  President.  I  do  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man complaining  akout  that. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  certain  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  refer  to 
yesterday's  Record  he  will  see  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  bill  filed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  report  on  this  bill  was  filed 
on  June  12 — over  2  weeks  ago.  It  is  a 
most  comprehensive;  report  containing 
both  majority  and  minority  views.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  sat  through  the 
committee  deliberations  on  the  bill  and 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  bill's 
provisions.  So  a  very  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  has  be^n  available  and 
still  is  to  everyone. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  yield  first  to  the 
pentleman  from  Georgia,  I  Mr.  Forres- 
ter]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  get  back  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  dlstln- 
Rulshed  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  that  I  have  been  here  12  years, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  given 
us  one  of  the  most  logical  explanations 


I  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
listening  to. 

Mr.  MILUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  gentleman.  I 
believe,  knows  that  I  have  a  lot  of  candy 
manufacturers  in  my  district  In  the  State 
of  Georgia.  They  are  disturbed  about 
the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  hold  a 
telegram  dealing  with  the  subject  of  im- 
port duties  on  foreign  candies.  The 
telegram  states,  in  effect,  that  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering — H.R.  11970 — 
would  eliminate  the  duty  on  candy  with 
resulting  adverse  effects  on  the  candy- 
manufacturing  industry. 

I  cannot  find  any  provision  in  the  bill 
which  reduces  duties  on  candy  or  any 
other  commodity,  and  I  have  studied  the 
bill  at  length.  Is  there  a  provision  in 
the  bin  which  will  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  present  14-percent  duty  on  candy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Permit  me  to  respond 
this  way  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia: This  bill  does  not  In  and  of  Itself 
reduce  any  duty.  That  should  be  made 
very  clear.  This  bill  does  give  the 
President  authority  to  reduce  duties  that 
he,  upon  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, feels  can  be  reduced  without  caus- 
ing serious  economic  consequences. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  candy  manu- 
facturers and  confectioners  are  con- 
cerned because  they  may  fall  within  the 
provision  which  permits  the  President — 
If  the  European  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States  export  more  than  80 
percent  of  articles  in  a  given  category — 
to  reduce  duties  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

Certainly  If  what  the  candy  industry 
says  to  you  and  to  others  who  have 
candy  manufacturers  within  their  dis- 
trict, that  their  situation  Is  very  serious, 
very  grave  at  the  moment,  those  facts 
would  be  considered  before  candy  would 
be  Included  on  any  list  for  negotiation, 
even  if  the  80-percent  authority  were 
not  involved.  If  candy  was  included  on 
a  list,  the  candy  manufacturers  could 
appear  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Interagency  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  state  their 
case  that  they  cannot  survive  under  any 
reduction  In  duty. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Do  I  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  Is  telling  me 
that  the  candy  manufswiturers  have  no 
particular  reason  now  to  be  apprehen- 
sive? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bin.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  that  reduces  the  duty  as  Is  al- 
leged in  the  telegram  the  gentleman  just 
read. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  an  assurance  to 
our  good  friend  from  Georgia,  In  1961, 
the  gentleman  might  be  Interested  \xx 
knowing,  we  produced  in  this  coimtry 
$1,232  million  worth  of  candy,  which  was 
an  increase  of  14  percent  over  1958. 
We  imported  something  In  the  area  of 
$21  million  worth  of  candy — $21  mlUlon 
as  compared  with  $1,200  million.  The 
existing  duty  is  only  14  percent.  And 
the  Increase  in  Imports  which  has  oc- 


curred has  taken  place  without  any  duty 
change  because  the  duty  has  been  14  per- 
cent since  1948. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  could  also 
point  out  that  imports,  as  a  percentage 
of  U.S.  production  in  1961,  amounted  to 
1.7  percent. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Is  the  genUeman 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  candy 
manufacturers  generally,  for  some  rea- 
son, are  apprehensive?  Can  the  gentle- 
man give  me  any  idea  as  to  what  is  the 
cause  of  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  the  rea- 
son for  it.  I  do  know  that  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  those  who  work  In  a  shoe 
plant  In  my  own  district  telling  me  if 
I  voted  for  this  bill  it  would  throw  them 
out  of  employment.  No  one  knows.  I 
do  not  believe  this  will  happen  to  my 
shoe  people  and  I  also  do  not  believe  It 
will  happen  to  your  candy  people. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  that.  I  under- 
stand there  are  others,  as  well  as  my- 
self, who  have  received  letters  of  this 
sort  from  constituents  involving  the  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  upon  shoes.  Here  agalai, 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  would 
provide  any  reduction  In  duty  on  shoes. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  shoes,  in  dollar  amounts.  In- 
creased In  1961  over  1958  by  8.7  percent. 
By  the  same  token,  the  Imports  of  shoes 
Increased  by  about  331  percent:  but  In 
1961.  as  the  result  of  the  Importation  of 
those  shoes,  many  of  which  are  hand- 
made, many  of  which  are  expensive 
shoes,  the  imports  of  shoes  as  a  iiercent- 
age  of  U.S.  production  were  still  only 
2.6  percent. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  people  are 
concerned  about  the  future  and  are  ap- 
prehensive. We  should,  and  do.  under- 
stand. However,  I  thmk  we  have  pro- 
vided in  the  bin  safeguards  which  will 
assure  that  all  the  facts  will  be  avail- 
able when  decisions  have  to  be  made  and 
then  we  expect  the  decisions  will  be 
sound. 

Now,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the 
President  will  reach  a  conclusion  that 
the  duties  on  shoes  ought  to  be  reduced, 
and  that  he  will  list  them  for  reduc- 
tions. The  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  other  industries.  Every  in- 
dustry which  feels  it  should  not  have  its 
protection  reduced  should  make  its  case 
as  to  why  this  is  so. 

And,  certainly,  this  bill  contemplates 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  all 
representations.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  we  would  not  have  gone  to  the  trou- 
ble of  establishing  the  elaborate  proce- 
dures provided  in  H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  or  is  he  In  a  position  to  tell 
me  how  the  exports  rank  with  the  im- 
ports of  candy? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  We  export  candy 
In  1961  we  exported  $4,643,000  worth. 
That  was  an  increase  \n  our  exports  of 
about  4.3  percent  over  1958.  Our  prin- 
cipal export  market  is  Canada.  The 
prmclpal  country  exporting  candy  to  us 
Is  England. 

EnglaiKl  is  not  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  at  the  moment.  Tbe  candty 
manufacturers  beliere  that  if  ^rn**"*! 
bec(Hnes  a  member  of  the  *^'— — «■»  Mar- 
ket, then  the  Omm»od  Market  and  the 
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United  States  will  control  over  80  percent 
of  world  exports  of  candy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent might  negotiate  an  elimination  in 
the  candy  duty  with  the  EEC.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  such  will  be  the  case 
or  that  there  will  be  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  candy.  There  will  be  every  op- 
portunity, if  a  reduction  in  the  candy 
duty  should  be  considered  for  the  domes- 
tic candy  industry  to  present  its  case 
and  be  heard. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  other 
significant  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is:  If  this  should  come  to  pass,  we  would 
expect  that  the  duty  would  also  be  re- 
moved on  U.S.  candy  going  into  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  MILLS.    It  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation  that  requires 
bargaining  or  ne-^otiating  with  respect 
to  like  items.  Wo  could  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations to  reduce  the  duty  on  candy 
or  on  any  other  item  for  reduction  by 
the  Common  Market  of  their  duties  on 
some  completely  different  aiticle  and 
both  reductions  could  be  completely  dif- 
ferent as  to  amount.  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes— now  that  I  con- 
sider the  matter  further,  the  gentleman 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  gentleman  remembers  that  an 
amendment  was  offered;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  of- 
fered it,  which  said  that  that  should  be 
the  rule,  but  it  was  turned  down  within 
the  committee,  and  the  argument  was 
that  they  had  to  have  flexibility. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  recall  that,  but  I  still 
think,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me,  that  anything  of  that 
sort  would  not  be  what  we  feel  would 
be  a  trade  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  This  authority  is  being 
granted  because  we  want  fair  trades  to 
be  accomplished.  If  our  chief  negotia- 
tor is  going  to  perform  his  function  in 
a  way  that  we  get  the  short  end  of  the 
bargaining  all  the  way  through,  he  will 
still  be  accountable  to  us. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
state  to  the  chairman  that  I  certainly 
share  that  hope,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
assure  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is.  There  is  al- 
ways the  power  back  here. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  think  it  might  be  per- 
tinent at  this  point  to  say  a  word  on  be- 
half of  those  who  have  negotiated  in 
behalf  of  our  Government  in  previous 
agreements.  Does  not  the  chairman 
share  my  impatience  with  those  who 
somewhat  recklessly  and  unjustifiably 
contend  that  our  negotiators  have  con- 
sistently been  outtraded? 


Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  well,  now  the  gen- 
tleman knows  my  own  feeling  about  that. 
Very  frankly,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  I  have  had  about  as  much 
concern  about  some  of  these  matters  in 
the  past  as  any  of  them  have  had.  I  do 
not  envision  this  program  as  being  one 
in  which  we  want  to  turn  everything 
over  to  the  Department  of  State.  That 
is  what  we  have  prevented  in  this  bill, 
I  hope.    We  certainly  tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  the  ref- 
erence that  the  gentleman  has  made  to 
the  shoe  industry  in  this  country.  It 
so  happens  that  in  my  district  I  have 
several  plants,  five  or  six,  which  manu- 
facture shoes,  and  they  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people.  They  are 
very  much  disturbed  about  this  bill,  and 
the  effects  thereof.  They  state  in  a 
publication,  or  an  advertisement  which 
was  published  in  a  newspaper  in  my  dis- 
trict, that  imports  have  increased  234 
percent  since  1957.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  gave  that  figure  also. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Between  1958  and  1961. 
total  shoe  imports  have  increased  331.5 
percent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  further  state 
that  37  miUion  pairs  were  brought  in  in 
1961  alone. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  have  the  figures  here. 
I  do  have  dollar  amounts. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  they  also  state  that 
this  will  reach  73  million  pairs  by  1965, 
even  under  the  existing  tariff. 

I  do  not  know  from  where  those  fig- 
ures came.  Could  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  further  with  respect  to  this 
question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  This  bill  is  not  here,  with  my 
name  on  it,  to  bring  about  the  sacrifice 
of  any  of  these  industries  about  which 
we  are  talking.  This  bill  has  safeguards 
in  it.  If  this  injury  occurs  under  the 
existing  rates  of  duty,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity here  to  correct  it.  If  an  entire 
industry  is  injured,  if  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission finds  that,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission says  that  the  rate  of  duty  has 
to  go  up  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  rate, 
or  that  a  quota  is  necessary,  or  that  a 
combination  of  an  increased  duty  and  a 
quota  is  necessary,  and  the  President  de- 
clines to  do  it,  he  is  required  to  notify 
the  Congress  of  his  refusal  to  do  it. 
Under  the  committee  amendment  that 
we  adopted  to  this  bill,  sponsored  by  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Baker  1,  we  retain  the  right 
to  put  into  effect  the  Commission's 
recommendation,  whatever  it  might  be. 
We  retain  the  right  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent— let  me  put  it  that  way — to  require 
him  to  put  it  into  effect  by  passing  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  that  the 
President  is  directed  to  put  this  rate  of 
duty  into  effect.  We  have  never  had  a 
provision  similar  to  this  in  this  program 
prior  to  1958.    The  provision  in  this  bill 


differs  from  the  1958  provision  in  that 
it  is  stronger — it  requires  only  a  majority 
vote  to  overcome  Presidential  refusal  to 
take  action. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  turning  over 
this  power  that  my  friend  talks  about 
without  doing  it  within  limitations  and 
providing  safeguards  and  retaining  here 
a  degree  of  control  over  what  is  done  in 
the  case  of  injury. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Sometimes  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  is  not  always  in  keep- 
ing with  the  facts. 

Mr.  MILLS.    Well,  it  always  is  here. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Suppose  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  that  there  was  no  in- 
jury; whereas,  there  might  have  been  in- 
jury?   Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  well,  what  other 
agency  are  you  going  to  use?  My  good 
friend  realizes  that  we  cannot  increase 
duties  unless  the  Tariff  Commission 
reaches  a  conclusion  of  injury.  That 
has  been  historical  in  all  of  our  pro- 
grams, and  we  have  to  rely  on  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  too  much  of  the  gentleman's  time, 
but  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  have  one  other  question:  There  Is  con- 
cern in  this  House,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  concerned,  about  a  provision 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  those  who  may  be  ousted 
or  knocked  out  of  jobs.  Is  this  not  tanU- 
mount  to  licensing  our  negotiators  to 
negotiate  to  the  point  of  eliminating 
American  jobs?  Does  it  not  as  much  as 
give  them  such  a  directive,  whereas  with- 
out such  they  would  feel  a  conscientious 
obligation  to  be  most  careful  to  protect 
the  employment  of  our  workers  as  well 
as  our  industries? 

Does  this  provision  not  encourage  our 
negotiators  to  go  a  little  fuither  than 
they  would  ordinarily  go? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion  about  what  they  may  do. 
This  provision  is  not  here  for  that 
purpose 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  realize  It  is  not 
here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  intend,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  it  be  used  for  any  such 
purpose;  and  I  am  sure  the  Committee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  has  no  such 
thought.  But  let  me  talk  to  you  about 
why  it  is  here.  Under  the  provision  of 
existing  law  the  Tariff  Commission  only 
finds  serious  injury  and  recommends  to 
the  President  an  upward  adjustment  in 
the  duty  when  an  industry  Is  injured,  not 
when  a  firm  is  injured. 

There  are  a  lot  of  these  shoe  plants  in 
the  gentleman's  district  and  in  mine: 
there  are  many  of  them  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States — in  Missouri  and 
in  every  other  State. 

Mr.  BATES.    And  in  Massachu.setts. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  in  Massachusetts.  It 
may  be  found,  upon  an  investigation  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  that  a  plant  is 
injured  in  the  gentleman's  district  or  in 
my  district  because  of  some  particular 
imports.  But  the  industry  as  a  whole  is 
not  injured.    In  these  circumstances,  the 
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Tariff  Commission  woiild  not  recommend 
to  the  President  an  upward  adjustment 
in  duty.  On  the  basis  of  existing  law, 
those  workers  and  that  firm  which  were 
put  in  that  position  by  the  exercise  of 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  Government 
in  knocking  a  prop  out  from  under  the 
firm  and  the  jobs  by  the  lowering  of 
tariffs,  have  nothing  they  can  do.  We 
are  trying  to  provide  some  way  to  help 
that  firm  to  get  some  help.  We  are  try- 
ing to  provide  some  way  to  help  those 
employees. 

Oh,  I  know  that  these  people  who  run 
these  employment  o£9ces  in  some  States 
have  wired  in  here  to  a  lot  of  peoi^e 
that  they  do  not  like  It.  I  knew  that. 
They  talked  earlier  to  the  committee 
and  raised  the  question  about  it.  But  we 
have  this  question  before  us.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  taking  this  action 
through  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, giving  the  President  authority 
to  do  something  that  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  might  knock  the  props 
from  under  a  man's  job  by  reducing  a 
duty.  Whether  it  is  intended  or  not  it 
can  happen.  Will  we  leave  him  to  his 
own  devices,  or  are  we  going  to  show 
some  degree  of  interest  in  the  plight  of 
that  fellow  for  a  short  period  and  try 
to  get  him  adjusted  to  something  else? 

Let  me  tell  all  of  you,  we  have  done 
this  before.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  done  someUiing  of  this  sort. 
Look  l)ack  into  the  pages  of  history  dur- 
ing the  time  you  and  I  have  been  here. 
You  will  find  that  we  have  provided  for 
allowances  of  this  sort  for  people  for 
special  reasons.  We  did  not  have  any 
trouble  explaining  It  or  justifying  It. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Just  so  the  record  is 
complete,  I  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Aberkitht].  The  toUl  U.S.  production 
of  shoes  in  1958  was  $2,091  million.  In 
1961  the  total  production  was  $2,273 
million,  or  an  increase  in  production 
during  the  period  of  existing  law  of  al- 
most 9  percent.  The  total  imports — and, 
of  course,  the  impact  may  be  felt  differ- 
ently in  different  places;  it  may  be  more 
severe  in  the  gentleman's  district  than 
in  somebody  else's  district — but  the  over- 
all imports  were  less  than  $60  million — 
$59  million,  to  be  exact — in  an  industry 
which  produces  almost  $21/4  billion  in 
shoes.  In  addition  to  that,  these  im- 
ports came  from  Italy  which,  of  course, 
buys  a  very  large  quantity  of  cotton, 
which  product  is  produced  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  My  people  are  not 
complaining  so  much  about  what  is  be- 
ing done  now  but  whfit  may  happen  in 
the  future.  j 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  pebple  are  also  con- 
cerned that  we  not  run  the  risk  of  losing 
some  markets  we  have  today  for  some  of 
our  products. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTT.T.ci  I  yiel^  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.         1 1 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Additionally,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
the  committee  on  the  very  substantial 
improvements  they  have  written  into 
this  program. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  I  have  had 
a  number  of  industries  in  my  own  area 
in  Oklahoma  which  have  been  severely 
impacted  by  imports.  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  vote  for  the  last  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  be- 
cause of  that  situation.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  bill,  with  its  additional 
saf egiiards,  including  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Baker],  and  Included  in  H.R. 
11970,  is  a  bill  which  does  represent  and 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  a  bill  which  should  be  supported 
by  those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  own  do- 
mestic industries  as  well  as  the  future 
of  our  international  trade. 

To  me,  this  is  handing  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  new  and  valuable  and  indispens- 
able weapon  to  win  the  cold  war.  Those 
across  the  aisle  who  are  genuinely  ap- 
pealing to  us  to  win,  to  have  a  victory 
policy  in  the  cold  war,  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, do  a  great  disservice  to  that  cause 
if  they  refuse  to  support  this  measure 
which  provides  this  powerful  new 
weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.    / 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  May  I  ask  one 
question  in  regard  to  the  Baker  amend- 
ment. This  amendment,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  makes  it  possible  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Senate  to  in- 
itiate action  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  to  implement  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  where  they  find  ad- 
justments on  duty  or  other  im];x>rt  re- 
strictions are  necessary  to  protect  do- 
mestic industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  This  is  a  new  de- 
vice, a  new  shield,  for  American  Industry 
which  has  not  been  provided  before.  It 
certainly  increases  the  desirability  of 
this  legislation  and  strengthens  the  hand 
of  Congress  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  not  been  pro- 
vided before.  There  is  now  full  power 
for  a  majority  of  the  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  will  and  to  bring  about  increased 
tariffs,  or  quotas  or  both,  depending  on 
the  Commission's  finding. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  the  economic  consequences 
of  this  act  on  a  particular  industry  will 
be  explained  to  the  President  by  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  and  that,  therefore,  these 
industries  have  proper  protection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  said  that  not  only 
would  they  be  explained  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Tariff  Commission  after  a 
hearing  but  there  would  be  reported  to 
the  President  other  factors  involved  by 
an  interagency  committee  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  committee  would 
also  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  KEITH.  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  62  instances  the  Tariff  Commis- 


sion has  recommended  with  reference 
to  the  peril  point  provision  that  the 
President  take  action  to  protect  a  par- 
ticular industry,  and  he  has  declined  to 
go  along. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  believe  that  is  the  es- 
cape clause  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  cases 
heard  by  the  Tariff  Commission  where 
the  industry  thought  there  was  injury 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  said  no. 
Some  cases  of  injury  have  been  found  to 
exist,  but  the  record  of  the  President 
has  been,  in  the  past,  of  not  agreeing  to 
all  of  these  findings. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  know  in  the  commit- 
tee report  and  the  bill  there  are  certain 
items  plsMjed  on  the  reserve  list. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  that  is  true.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  called 
our  attention  one  day,  I  think  it  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  to  the  situation  wherein 
the  Congress  had  acted  on  tariffs,  and 
suggested  that  in  those  cases  the  items 
covered  by  such  acts  should  also  be 
reserved. 

Mr.  BATES.    Like  on  fish  sticks. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  did  not  Include  a  pro- 
vision reserving  such  articles,  including 
the  duty  on  fish  sticks.  It  was  an  over- 
sight, I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. For  very  clearly,  where  Congress 
has  taken  that  action  it  would  be,  I  think, 
correct  to  say  that  the  Congress  would 
feel  that  the  reservation  for  this  same 
length  of  time  of  such  particular  duties, 
such  as  that  on  fish  sticks,  was  just  as  im- 
portant and  Just  as  fair  for  the  industries 
concerned  as  the  reservation  where  in- 
Jury  had  been  found  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

We  did  not  include  such  a  reservation, 
frankly,  because  we  ran  Into  considerable 
difficulty  In  the  development  of  a  pro- 
vision that  would  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. But,  certainly,  I  want  my  friend 
to  know  this  Is  a  matter  which  I  think 
must  be  considered  further,  certainly,  in 
the  other  body,  for  the  purposes  of 
putting  these  folks  on  the  same  basis, 
as  a  matter  of  equity. 

Mr.  BATES.  As  far  as  the  gentleman 
is  concerned,  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
luider  this  act,  items  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  will  be  on  the 
reserve  list? 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  I  certainly  want  them 
to  be. 

Mr.  BATES.  What  is  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman's  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  did  not 
do  it  specifically  because  we  did  not  have 
the  time  left  to  develop  a  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  BATES.  In  other  words.  It  was 
Just  a  question  of  the  language  of  such  a 
provision? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
doing  it,  and  if  the  other  body  Includes 
it,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  an 
amendment;  does  that  satisfy  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  BATES.  No,  the  gentleman  would 
be  more  satisfied  if  It  was  clear  that  that 
was   the   intention  of   the   committee. 
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But,  you  really  could  not  find  the 
language  to  accomplish  it,  and  I  under- 
stand that  that  was  the  position. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  what  effect  this  bill  would 
have  on  the  plywood  industry? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  no  effect  on  any 
industry  until  some  action  is  suggested 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  BONNER.  What  has  been  the 
history  of  the  plywood  industry  under 
the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  regret  that  I  have 
taken  entirely  too  much  time,  but  I  will 
try  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

The  plywood  industry  has  had  hear- 
ings before  the  Tariff  Commission,  as 
I  recall.  If  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  add  to  this  colloquy,  I  wish 
he  would.  The  plywood  industry  has 
complained  in  the  past  about  imports 
coming  in  and  injuring  that  industry. 
Hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  There  has  not  been, 
as  I  recall,  any  Commission  finding  of 
injury,  and  accordingly  no  upward  ad- 
justment of  those  duties.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  there  were  two  plywood  es- 
cape clauses  and  a  negative  finding  by 
the  Commission  in  each.  Is  that  a  fact, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BocGsl? 

Mr.  BOOOS.  You  are  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  hardwood  plywood  in- 
dustry has  applied  twice  for  escape 
clause  relief,  and  in  both  instances  re- 
lief has  not  been  granted  because  there 
was  no  finding  of  injury. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Then  my  memory  was 
correct — the  Tariff  Commission  made 
two  negative  findings. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes;  twice.  Did  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  ask 
about  fish  sticks? 

Mr.  BONNER.  No.  I  just  asked  about 
the  pljrwood  industry.  I  have  heard 
about  shoes  and  I  have  heard  about 
sugar  and  I  wanted  to  hear  a  little  some- 
thing about  what  effect  this  bill  might 
haye  to  improve  or  injure  further  the 
plywood  industry. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman this  way.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  directing  anybody  to  reduce 
specifically  any  duty  on  plywood. 

Mr.  BONNER.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  Tariff  Commission 
finds  that  injury  exists  in  this  industry, 
they  can  recommend  to  the  President  the 
adjustment  of  duties  up  to  as  high  as  50 
percent  higher  than  the  duties  under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  In  other 
words,  to  the  extent  of  150  percent  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  schedule.  Then 
the  President  could  put  any  other  import 
restriction  into  effect,  such  as  a  quota, 
for  example. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  only  reason  I  ask 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  many  ply- 
wood mills  have  gone  completely  out  of 
business  due  to  the  importation  of  ply- 
wood from  Japan. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 


Mr.  BONNER.  And  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  re- 
lief. Now  I  merely  ask:  Is  there  any 
opportunity  under  this  bill  for  the  ply- 
wood industry  to  be  helped? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  They  still  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  escape  clause  ac- 
tion. And  here,  I  believe,  is  where  they 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  this  bill.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  industry 
is  injured — and  this,  of  course,  is  basic — 
but  if  they  do.  then  we  here  can,  in  the 
event  the  President  does  not  take  the 
action  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
adopt  by  a  majority  vote  a  resolution 
which  would  require  upward  adjustment 
in  the  import  restrictions  on  plywood. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to 
section  212  on  page  6  of  the  bill: 

In  the  case  of  any  trade  agreement  with 
the  European  Economic  Community,  section 
201(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  article 
referred  to  In  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
Issued  In  September  1959,  If  before  enter- 
ing Into  such  agreement  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  agreement  will  tend  to  as- 
sure the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  United 
States  exports  of  the  like  article. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  what  that 
means? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Section  201  of  this  bill,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  read  it,  provides  for  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  rates  of  duty  existing 
on  July  1, 1962. 

We  say  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities  that  the  President  shall  not 
be  bound  by  that  hmitation.  Agricul- 
tural commodities  are  those  referred  to 
in  this  handbook  I  have  here.  If  before 
entering  into  such  agreement  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  agreement 
will  tend  to  assure  the  maintenance  or 
expansion  of  the  U.S.  exports  of  like  arti- 
cles then  he  can  exceed  the  basic  limi- 
tation in  section  201.  Let  us  say  that  in 
the  case  of  apples,  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President  that  if  he  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  the  European 
Common  Market  to  reduce  duties  here  in 
return  for  their  reducing  duties  there, 
our  exports  of  like  articles  will  tend  to 
be  maintained  or  expanded.  He  can 
then  reduce  or  eliminate  the  duty  on 
apples. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Is  it  a  correct  state- 
ment interpreting  this  section  to  say  if 
that  under  the  treaty  he  found  that  sm 
agreement  would  not  tend  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.  exports  of  the 
Uke  article,  if  he  makes  that  finding  he 
would  have  the  power  to  place  the  duty 
on  these  agricultural  products  at  a  lower 
rate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  has  to  make  a  posi- 
tive finding  that  the  agreement  in  which 
such  action  reducing  the  duty  to  zero 
occurs,  would  tend  to  maintain  or  en- 
large the  exports  of  that  article.  That  is 
what  this  provision  means. 

Mr.  FISHER.  As  I  read  that  section  it 
does  not  say  he  has  to  make  a  positive 
finding. 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  he  does  have  to 
make  a  positive  finding. 


Mr.  FISHER.  What  does  this  lan- 
guage mean  which  reads,  "tend  to  as- 
sure"? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  a  question  of  judg- 
ment, of  course;  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
judgment  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, frankly,  that  if  this  is  done  we  will 
maintain  or  enlarge  our  exports  of  that 
article. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  have  only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  This  refers  to  articles 
contained  in  Agricultural  Handbook  No. 
143  which  may  under  certain  findings  be 
put  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  MILLS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  FISHER.  What  are  those  arti- 
cles? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  are  set  forth  in 
that  handbook,  which  is  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
lists  all  of  the  articles  which  the  Depart- 
ment believes  are  in  fact  agricultural 
commodities.  If  we  were  to  specifically 
set  forth  all  of  these  articles  in  the  bill, 
it  would  have  added  hundreds  of  pages. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  refers  to  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  handbook  refers  to 
agricultural  products.  They  are  set 
forth  and  described  in  that  book  and 
the  book  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  done  this 
before,  but  in  view  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  bill  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  my  colleague,  who  has  done 
such  a  magnificent  job  here  this  morning 
and  who  has  I  think  given  the  member- 
ship much  enlightenment — I  know  that 
he  perhaps  is  tired,  nevertheless  he  has 
been  working  on  this  for  a  long  time; 
there  are  a  lot  of  Members  who  would 
like  to  ask  him  questions,  who  would  like 
to  get  some  enlightenment. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  my  home  State  that  he  not  hesitate 
to  take  such  additional  time  as  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  some  of 
the  serious  questions  that  are  in  the 
minds  of  Members.  I  would  like  to  urge 
him  under  the  circumstances  to  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  if  the  time  will  be  spent  in  not 
gilding  this  lily  that  if  it  is  so  good  does 
not  need  gilding,  and  if  it  will  clear  up 
some  of  the  questions  the  Members  want 
to  ask.  It  will  be  time  well  spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  tihe  outset  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way?;  and  Means  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  has  done  here  today. 

In  regard  to  section  211,  which  was 
discussed  here  with  reference  to  the 
candy  business  and  some  80  other  com- 
modities in  the  United  States,  if  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States 
produce  80  peicent  df  that  commodity 
in  the  world  market,  then  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  reduce  that  tariff 
to  zero;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Would  it  not  have  been 
much  sounder  :f  we  had  had  an  amend- 
ment stating  that  the  United  States 
should  produce  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
80  percent  of  that  commodity,  then  that 
commodity  would  be  In  a  competitive 
position?  Under  this  bill  the  Common 
Market  could  produce  78  percent. 
Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  the  United  States 
only  2  percent,  which  could  wipe  out  a 
lot  of  small  businesses. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
information  was  submitted  along  the 
lines  of  the  example  that  the  gentleman 
stated — I  do  krow  that  the  record  shows 
that  of  the  categories  of  articles  present- 
ly involved,  the  United  States  predomi- 
nates as  an  <!xporter  In  the  greater 
number  of  such  categories.  This  matter 
was  discussed  in  the  committee — that  we 
provide  some  such  limitation.  The  com- 
mittee decided  iiRainst  it. 

This  matter.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, will  be  studied  by  the  other  body. 
If  there  Is  a  problem  in  this  area  which 
we  did  not  foresee,  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
come  to  light  in  deliberation  on  this  bill 
which  will  follow  our  consideration  here. 
Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  says  it 
does  have  merit,  then? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  some  who 
could  make  an  argument  for  it,  of  course. 
it  would  depend  on  what  the  facts 
showed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman's  discussion  concerning  this 
bill  for  about  an  hour.  Of  course,  under 
parliamentary  procedure,  no  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  except  by  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
he  would  pleas<3  advise  the  House  as  to 
what.  If  any.  amendments  the  gentleman, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  inti^nds  to  offer? 

Mr.  MILLS.  An  amendment  that  we 
agreed  to.  changing  the  method  whereby 
the  Congress  can  require  the  President 
to  proclaim  a  higher  rate  of  duty  under 
escape-clause  action.  Is  incorporated  in 
the  reported  bill  and  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CRAMER..  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MTTJJ3.  An  amendment  that  the 
committee  developed  at  the  request  and 


suggestion  of  our  friend  from  Tennessee 
tMr.  BakehI.  ; 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  will  provide  the 
House  can  overrule  or  examine  a  decision 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  amendment  would 
provide  that  a  decision  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission can  be  put  into  effect,  when  the 
President  on  his  own  will  not  do  so,  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  May  I  refer  to  the 
wording  of  this  bill,  on  page  27. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Tariff  Commission 
could  find  that  quotas — duties,  quotas. 
or  any  combination  thereof,  are  neces- 
sary. That  should  be  part  of  my  answer 
to  the  other  question,  and  I  want  to  add 
it  so  my  answer  is  complete. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  title  11.  the 
AA  provision,  page  27,  it  provides  for 
AA  assistance — and  I  read : 

The  Tariff  Commission  Bhall  promptly 
make  an  Investigation  to  determine  whether, 
as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,  an  article  is  being  Imported  into 
the  United  States  In  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  serious 
Injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
an  article  which  Is  like  or  directly  competl- 
"ive  with   the  Imported  article. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  type  of  sit- 
uation we  have  always  described  under 
the  escape  clause,  where  injury  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  page  63,  referring 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  decision  as 
to  whether  unemployment  compensation 
shall  be  made  available  to  individuals: 

This  decision  by  the  Secretary,  contrary 
to  the  decisions  otherwise  provided  in  the 
bill,  shaU  "be  final  and  conclusive"  for  all 
purposes  but  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  provision  parallels 
other  provisions  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted with  respect  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  want  the  individual 
going  into  court  to  be  heard  on  certain 
asi>ects  of  this. 

And,  I  would  like  to  correct  the  gen- 
tleman's impression:  This  is  not  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  this  bill.  It 
is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  a  precedent  for  any 
federalization  of  any  unemployment  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  On  that  point,  pursu- 
ant to  the  ruling  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Florida,  it  was 
determined  that  it  was  unemployment 
comp>ensation  and  opposes  the  bill  be- 
cause this  was  an  effort  to  inject  Federal 
unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  man  you  have  talked 
about  I  have  great  respect  for.  I  know 
him  personally.  But.  he  has  no  right  to 
determine  what  this  is.  We  are  deter- 
mining that  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  telling  you  it  is  not  unemployment 
compensation.  It  is  an  adjustment  al- 
lowance. In  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  received 
a  wire  from  the  chairman  of  your  Flor- 
ida Industrial  Commission,  which  states 
that  upon  the  advice  of  the  attorney 
general  of  Florida,  the  answer  to  the 
question  about  its  ability  to  participate 


Is  in  the  afiBrmative — Florida  can  par- 
ticipate in  this  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well  the  attorney 
general  and  the  development  commis- 
sion oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.    This  is  a  message  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Florida  Industrial 
Commission  with  respect  to  what  the- 
attomey  general  told  him  about  Florida 
participating  in  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then,  they  changed 
their  minds  in  the  last  24  hours. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  all  right.  Some- 
times I  do  that,  particularly  when  I  find, 
on  reflection,  that  I  was  wrong  Initially. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  First, 
is  it  not  true,  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
cern, the  grave  concern,  expressed  by 
those  in  the  shoe  industry,  workers  and 
management,  and  also  those  in  the  can- 
dy industry,  rubber  industry  and  the 
jewelry  industry,  that  our  committee 
adopted  several  amendments  which  will 
give  these  industries  the  protection  that 
they  need  under  this  new  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  will  have  every  op- 
portunity to  be  heard — to  protect  and  to 
safeguard  their  interests.  This  is  being 
given  them  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  you  know,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
agriculture  as  far  as  this  bill  might  affect 
them.  Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
agriculture,  and  I  am  also  concerned 
what  it  might  do  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, es[>ecially  those  produced  in  my 
district  in  Ohio.  On  page  10  of  your  re- 
port, next  to  the  last  paragraph.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
and  ask  you  a  question  with  reference 
to  it.    It  says: 

In  future  trading  with  the  EEC.  there  are 
opportunities  and  problems.  The  potential 
for  doing  business  Is  increasing  markedly 
for  an  Important  niunber  of  our  farm  prod- 
ucts. For  others,  however,  the  future  is  open 
to  question  because  of  the  nat\ire  of  the  EEC 
common  agricultural  poUcy.  On  some  farm 
commodities  this  policy  strongly  favors  In- 
ternal suppliers  over  outside  suppliers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  with  respect  to  the  European 
Common  Market  on  agriculture  is  the 
development  of  what  we  call  variable 
fees  that  might  be  materially  higher, 
than  some  of  the  duties  heretofore  im- 
posed and  would  seriously  affect  the  ex- 
portation of  American  products  into 
those  countries.  We  are  on  the  alert 
about  that.  Conferences  have  already 
been  held.  We  provide  in  this  bill  that 
this  authority  is  not  to  be  used  to  bar- 
gain down  some  of  these  discriminatory 
restrictions  that  are  placed  by  these 
countries  if  the  restrictions  are  contrary 
to  trade  agreement  commitments. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  notice  in  this  report, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  mention  rice, 
you  mention  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
you  do  not  mention  the  effect  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  I  took  special  pains 
to  mention  wheat  and  others  in  this  long 
statement  that  I  put  in  the  Record  on 
yesterday,  if  you  will  look  into  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  question  now  is  this: 
WiU  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  other 
commodities  about  which  we  have  some 
question  be  affected  vmder  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  actually,  at  least, 
not  adversely.  We  are  trying  to  get 
their  duty  on  tobacco  adjusted  at  the 
moment,  the  duty  on  poultry,  and  a  few 
things  like  that.  In  the  case  of  poultry 
they  did  try  to  put  up  a  duty  that  would 
make  poultry  less  competitive  with  red 
meats. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  under  the  Common 
Market  these  countries  do  have  a  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  and  it  is  their 
purpose  through  compensatory  payments 
to  try  to  make  themselves  more  self- 
suflBcient. 

The  question  which  I  have  often  asked, 
and  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  answer  from  the  people  downtown 
who  are  supporting  this  bill,  is  this:  If 
agriculture  is  indeed  injured  by  imports, 
how  will  this  adjustment  assistance  be 
rendered  to  the  segments  of  agriculture 
which  are  injured? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Individual  farmers,  of 
course,  qualify  as  a  firm  under  the  bill 
and  as  such  they  would  be  eligible  for 
adjustment  assistance  provided  for  firms 
adversely  affected  by  imports. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  a  farm  pro- 
prietor, for  example,  can  be  a  firm,  and 
farm  employees  could,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, be  eligible  for  workers  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocasl 
and  anyone  desiring  to  ask  questions 
may  direct  such  questions  to  either  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  or  to  me. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  if  he  can  point  out  anywhere 
in  the  report  or  in  the  hearings  where 
an  estimate  is  made  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  adjustment  assistance  program? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  we  have  an 
estimate  that  over  a  period  of  5  years 
the  amount  would  be  $185  million,  1 
believe. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  might  approximate  $190 
million,  the  total  for  the  whole  5  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  other  words,  that 
would  be  the  total  for  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Has  anyone  made  an 
estimate  of  the  Increase  In  personnel 
that  will  be  required  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  process  these  petitions  within 
60  to  120  days,  the  increase  In  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
processing  petitions,  and  the  increase  in 
persormel  in  the  OfBce  of  the  President 
for  performing  these  functions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
at  this  point  to  respond  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Where  can  I  find  such 
information? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  included  in 
the  hearings,  because  we  did  not  have 
the  Tariff  Commission  before  us.  They 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  several 
times  in  executive  session  that  we  were 
imposing  up)on  the  Tariff  Commission 
greater  duties  and  responsibihties.  Be- 
cause of  this,  they  might  come  to  us 
asking  for  some  additional  personnel. 
But  if  additional  personnel  are  re- 
quested, they  would  be  used  to  assist  the 
Commission  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  individuals  and  indus- 
tries and  firms  might  be,  or  are  being, 
injured.  Of  course,  we  all  want  them 
to  do  that  job  promptly. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Has  anyone  made  an 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  revenue  from  cus- 
toms duties? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  yield  further.  Yes;  there 
will  be  that  effect.  Customs  duties  were 
long  ago  levied  primarily  for  revenue 
as  well  as  for  protection.  Any  time  we 
reduce  duty  levels  we  probably  will  re- 
duce revenue.  But  there  is  no  way  to 
estimate  under  this  bill  what  the  reduc- 
tion in  revenue  would  be,  because  we 
do  not  know  what  the  rate  changes  will 
be. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  total  revenue  derived  from  all 
duties  is  less  than  $1  billion  a  year  at 
present.  Now,  even  if  we  eliminated  all 
duties  across  the  board,  we  would  lose 
less  than  $1  billion  in  gross  revenues  per 
year. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills)  a  question,  and  then  make 
a  statement. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for  his 
honesty  and  his  sincerity  in  putting  a 
provision  in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  be  hurt;  to  put  in- 
dustry on  welfare  and  to  put  employees 
on  welfare,  industry  that  is  going  to  be 
put  out  of  business  and  people  who  are 
going  to  lose  their  jobs.  That  is  all  very 
fine  and,  as  I  say,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's position  on  that.  But  I  ask  the 
gentleman — and  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  three  or  four  other  members  of 
the  gentleman's  committee — who  is  go- 
ing to  be  helped  by  this  bill?  What  in- 
dustries and  how  many  people  are  going 


to  be  helped,  are  going  to  get  Jobs?  We 
know  that  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
people  hurt. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  no.  There  are  not  a 
lot  of  people  who  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  We 
know  that  a  great  many  industries  are 
going  to  be  hurt.  Now,  how  many  indus- 
tries are  going  to  be  helped;  which  are 
they?  And  how  many  employees  are  go- 
ing to  get  jobs? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  way  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question,  and  that 
is  the  reason  he  has  not  found  the 
answer  from  anybody  up  to  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  did  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  way  of  tell- 
ing whether  anybody  is  going  to  be  hurt 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
or  if  some  will  be  hurt,  who  they  will  be. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  successful  in  these 
negotiations  so  that  we  can  enlarge  our 
exports.  We  are  doing  this  because  we 
think  we  need  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  try  and  certainly  we  hope  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so;  that  is.  that  we  will 
enlarge  our  exports  and  that  we  can  do 
so  without  causing  serious  injury.  I 
might  add  that  seldom  does  the  Congress 
know  with  certainty  the  consequences  of 
each  and  every  act  it  passes.  We  al- 
ways enact  for  the  future,  in  the  main, 
and  nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  tomorrow. 
We  make  the  best  judgment  we  can  with 
the  knowledge  we  have. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  A  further  answer  to  the 
gentleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  with- 
out authority  to  negotiate,  if  we  lost  the 
markets  we  now  enjoy,  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment can  run  into  many  millions; 
and  the  gentleman  well  knows  that. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  know 
this,  that  there  are  many  industries  to- 
day, some  of  them  in  my  district,  many 
of  them  in  a  hundred  other  districts  in 
the  United  States,  that  are  presently 
being  hurt.  They  certainly  are  not  going 
to  be  helped  by  further  reductions  of 
the  tariff  for  which  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  and  his  commit- 
tee for  presenting  what  he  says  is  his 
attitude  on  this  bill.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills  J  this  question.  A  number  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  posed  him  have 
been  from  individuals  who  have  indus- 
tries in  their  districts  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  are  concerned  over  the 
effects  of  this  bill.  His  answer  has  been 
to  each  one  of  those  that  there  is  a  mech- 
anism in  this  bill  that  provides  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  escape  clause. 

I  think,  and  does  not  the  gentleman 
also  think,  that  you  have  got  to  see  the 
attitude  or  to  determine  the  attitude  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  administer 
this  bill,  as  to  just  how  they  are  going  to 
handle  these  questions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Absolutely.  It  Is  im- 
portant who  is  going  to  administer  the 
bill  and  work  this  out.  It  is  for  that 
reason — and   I  think   my   friend  from 
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Missouri  TMr.  CiTRTxai,  will  support  me 
in  this — that  we  took  so  much  time  to 
try  to  work  out  in  such  an  elaborate  and 
detailed  way  the  machinery  that  we  have 
here  to  try  to  get  it  down  on  a  base  on 
which  it  can  be  properly  adtoiinistered. 
Mr.  MOORE.  What  bothers  me  is  the 
observation  by  George  Ball,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  speaking  in  Europe  very 
recently,  who  said: 

Industries  finding  dlffculties  In  adjusting 
to  lower  tariffs  will  be  given  various  types 
of  financial  and  tax  aid  to  enable  them  to 
shift  to  new  lines  of  production;  workers 
will  be  helped  through  retraining  and  by 
other  means.  Import  restrictions  may  be 
resorted  to  only  as  an  exceptional  procedure 
and  then  only  for  a  limited  period. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Tlie  Under  Secretary  of 
State  was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech 
and  he  had  to  talk  about  something  and 
he  chose  this  subject.  Let  us  also  re- 
member that  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  April 
speech  he  delivered  in  Bonn,  was  speak- 
ing of  H.R.  9900.  You  have  before  you 
H.R.  11970.  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which.  I  assure  you  is 
a  different  bill  from  H.R.  9900.  particu- 
larly In  respect  to  the  provisions  which 
Mr.  Ball  may  havo  had  in  mind. 

I  will  tell  you  this:  It  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  your  committee,  as  H.R.  11970 
shows,  that  the  State  Department  run 
this  show.    Bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  MOORE.  He  did  not  help  your 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill,  and  also  to  gve  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  It  would  \x  inadvisable  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason] 
has  stated  he  would  propose. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  for  having  done  an 
excellent  job  in  our  public  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  in  executive  session.  Let 
me  reiterate  what  he  has  said.  This  Is 
not  H.R.  9900.  thl.s  U  not  the  bUl  that 
the  administration  recommended.  It 
contains  certain  of  the  essential  features 
of  that  bill,  which  I  will  try  to  point  out. 
but  certainly  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  is  the  result  of  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  action  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Many  of  the  provisions  that  I  have 
been  seeking  to  get  into  this  law  for  years 
are  contained  in  this  bill  and.  in  my 
judgment,  strengthen  it  greatly.  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  others  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  are  In  this  bill.  Indeed,  I 
think  those  who  oppose  the  bill,  some 
five  on  our  side,  were  Influential  In  their 
reasoning  and  In  the  study  they  con- 
ducted on  this  meaiiure  in  getting  across 
some  of  these  viewpoints. 

There  is  a  lot  in  this  bill  that  in  my 
judgment  Is  not  g(X)d,  but  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  about  the  overrid- 
ing Importance  of  the  bill  and  the  over- 
riding good  parts  of  it  exceeding  the  bad 
features. 

In  the  process  of  legislation  I  had 
hoped  that  this  would  be  on  the  floor 
under  a  semiclosed  rule,  so  we  could  have 
improved  the  bill,  as  I  see  Improvements. 
I  do  know  this  bill  has  a  long  way  to 
go.  I  am  very  hopt^ful  that  some  of  the 
bad  features  that  are  still  in  this  bill. 


as  I  see  It,  will  be  eliminated  either  in 
the  Senate  or  possibly  in  conference. 

So  let  me  discuss  the  bill  as  I  see  It. 
I  think  It  must  be  done  In  respect  to  our 
history,  t>ecause  this  Is,  as  the  President 
has  said,  In  my  Judgment  perhaps  the 
most  important  bill  that  has  come  before 
the  Congress  in  the  past  10  or  12  years, 
possibly  since  post-World  War  n.  be- 
cause we  are  now  at  a  crossroads  in  our 
international  economics,  in  our  trade 
dealing.  We,  indeed,  are  at  the  last  stage 
of  carrying  out  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tar- 
iff Act  with  the  reciprocal  trade  formula 
superimposed  upon  it. 

This  Is  not  a  bold  new  frontier  that 
we  are  talking  about  here  in  this  trade 
bill.  We  are  talking  about  carrying  out 
the  final,  last  flickers.  If  you  please,  of 
a  policy  that  has  been  In  effect  since 
1934.  We  are  just  about  out  of  trading 
material,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  reason  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
has  operated  since  1934  is  that  it  was  an 
amendment  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act,  which  imposed  tariff  rates  so  high 
that  there  was  something  to  come  down 
from;  but  underlying  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  was  the  impact  of  these  high 
rates  that  still  remain  on  our  books 
as  permanent  law.  We  are  now  at 
the  point,  as  I  say,  of  rurming  out  of 
trading  material. 

The  point  is  that  the  world  has  now 
changed  to  the  extent  that  we  have  the 
European  Common  Market  coming  into 
being.  We  have  nations  throughout  the 
world  we  call  underdeveloped,  but  that 
are  seeking  to  t>ecome  developed.  In- 
deed, the  entire  world  Is  now  partici- 
pating In  International  trade.  We 
have,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  a  leader, 
not  just  one  who  sits  on  the  sidelines  and 
waits  to  see  what  the  nations  In  the 
European  Common  Market  do,  and  not 
wait  to  see  just  what  Great  Britain 
does. 

We  have  to  be  In  this  position,  as 
I  see  it,  of  leading,  and  we  must  lead 
from  strength.  How  can  we  handle 
trade  matters?  Here  Is  where  we  get 
into  history.  Can  the  Congress  actu- 
ally be  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment which  enters  Into  trade  treaties 
with  nations  abroad  and  does  the  nego- 
tiating with  these  various  give-and-take 
propositions,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  Is  real  reciprocity?  I  think  It  Is 
very  obvious  we  cannot.  That  is  why 
President  McKinley  as  was  aptly 
quoted  yesterday  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
vocates of  the  reciprocal  trade  formula. 
The  theory  of  reciprocal  trade  has  very 
little  to  do  with  whether  you  are  a  free 
trader  of  a  protectionist.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  en- 
gage In  international  trade.  Now  I 
want  to  say  this  to  some  of  my  friends 
who  have  delved  into  some  aspects  of 
constitutional  law — and  I  want  to  sug- 
gest not  deeply  enough — who  talk 
about  Congress  having  the  basic  power 
over  international  trade  or  over  foreign 
trade.  Let  me  say  that  the  Congress 
does  have  some  very  basic  powers  In  this 
area  and  I  am  very  jealous  of  those 
r>owers.  But  so  does  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  have  basic 
p>owers  In  this  area.  Indeed,  the  powers 
of  the  executive  branch  under  the  Con- 


stitution actually  are  somewhat  superior 
to  the  powers  that  we.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  at  any  rate,  possess: 
however  the  Senate,  with  the  right  to 
confirm  treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
does  have  power. 

Essentially,  our  trade  agreements  have 
been  by  treaty  In  our  history.  Then  we 
moved  from  the  treaty  formula  to  the 
agreement  basis.  Let  me  say  this. 
Treaties  supersede  the  laws.  We  can  set 
our  tariff  schedules,  as  we  have  through- 
out our  history,  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  then  our  executive  enter  Into  a  trade 
treaty  with  another  nation  and  that  su- 
persedes some  of  those  tariff  provisions, 
and  if  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
had  voted  for  It.  then  that  trade  treaty 
comes  Into  existence  and  so  does  a  trade 
agreement  which  is  entered  into  and 
which  requires  the  majority  approval  of 
both  Houses  as  opposed  to  the  two-thirds 
vote  of  just  the  one  body. 

So  throughout  our  history  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  executive  department  has 
had  to  have  authority  to  move  forward 
in  entering  into  meaningful  reciprocity 
trade  agreements  or  treaties.  That  in 
essence  Is  what  we  are  discussing  here  In 
this  bill.  It  Is  not  one  that  sets  tariff 
rates.  It  Is  not  one  that  sets  quotas  or 
licenses.  It  ]f  one  that  delegates  certain 
authorities  to  the  President  to  enter  into 
treaties  and  agreements  which  we  hope 
are  reciprocal  and  where  we  would  get 
oui-  quid  pro  quo.  I  have  been  devoting 
my  efforts  over  the  period  of  years  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  try  to 
get  the  procedure  straightened  out  so 
that  we,  the  Congress,  do  the  job  that 
we  are  supposed  to  do  which  is  to  see 
that  our  industry  and  our  labor  and  our 
agriculture  are  not  counted  out  when  the 
executive  exercises  its  powers  in  the 
making  of  trade  agreements  and  trade 
treaties  and  that  there  are  procedures 
whereby  their  Interests  are  evaluated. 
I  think  what  is  in  this  bill.  Inadequate  as 
It  Is  in  other  ways.  Is  sO  far  superior  to 
what  we  have  had  in  the  past.  All  I  can 
say  Is  that  this  can  be  a  great  move 
forward.  This  can  be  the  beginning  of 
some  really  new  trade  policy  depending 
uF>on  how  the  Executive  carries  out  the 
powers  that  have  been  granted  to  him 
and  how  he  regards  the  procedures  that 
we  have  set  forth  In  this  bill.  For  the 
first  time,  we  require  the  chief  negotia- 
tor be  a  person  with  a  face.  This  person 
requires  Senate  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

It  requires  that  this  person.  If  you 
please,  have  the  authority  of  an  Am- 
bassador PlenlpQtentlary.  Do  you  real- 
ize that  our  trade  negotiations  up  until 
now  have  been  conducted  by  top  civil 
service  people?  Pine  people,  but  not  one 
who  has  authority  to  answer  back  to 
the  State  Department  or  anybody  else. 
He  had  no  status;  and,  indeed,  that  was 
one  reason,  I  think,  we  have  been  sold 
down  the  river  on  many  occasions  In 
trade  negotiations,  because  European 
countries  and  other  countries  would  send 
to  Geneva  their  trade  teams  headed  by 
one  of  their  Cabinet  ofBcers.  one  of  the 
top  men  In  their  government.  We  on 
the  other  hand  would  have  very  fine  men. 
but  Civil  Service  employees  who  find  it 
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necessary  before  they  can  answer,  to  get 
on  the  telephone  with  Washington  to 
jQnd  out  what  the  State  Department 
wants,  a  man  having  no  status  of  his 
own  to  answer  back.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  this  trade  negotiator  be  a 
person  of  ambassadorial  rank  requiring 
Senate  confirmation. 

It  would  spell  a  tremendous  change  in 
our  trade  policy.  So  in  providing  for 
_^-the  establishment  of  a  commission  or 
committee  for  the  first  time  where  our 
people,  not  as  a  matter  of  privilege  but 
as  a  matter  of  right,  can  present  their 
allegation  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
people  abroad  where  we  have  given  con- 
cessions but  have  gotten  nothing  in  re- 
turn. If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  employ  these  things  we  can 
have  a  bold  new  trade  policy  for  our 
country. 

But  the  Issue — I  again  come  back  to 
it — as  we  face  this  world  of  evolving 
CDim tries,  the  Eiu-opean  Common  Mar- 
ket where  we  have  run  out  of  trading 
material,  if  the  United  States  is  to  be  a 
leader  we  must  give  to  the  Executive 
enough  authority,  flexible  authority.  He 
does  not  have  to  use  it — certainly  we  do 
not  want  him  to  tip  his  hand — we  are 
Yankee  traders  still,  I  hope,  where  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  the  best  we  can. 

We  do  have  to  give  the  President 
flexible  authority  in  this  area  under 
these  guide  lines  in  order  to  maka  the 
best  trade  treaty  and  trade  deals  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

If  I  wanted  to  make  a  speech  against 
the  extension  of  the  authority  I  could 
point  to  the  record  since  World  War  n 
where  in  effect  there  has  been  little 
reciprocity  as  near  as  I  can  see  in  what 
the  nations  abroad  have  given  to  the 
United  States.  The  plea  of  these  foreign 
nations  has  always  been  that  they  have 
an  imbalance  in  their  own  payments, 
and  many  a  trade  treaty,  agremeent,  and 
concession  they  should  have  given  to  us 
was  withheld  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  a  balance  of  payments  problem  with 
that  nation. 

Actually,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
those  who  are  against  this  bill,  one  ol 
their  great  arguments,  that  there  is 
trading  material  available  in  the  hands 
^'  of  our  Elxecutive,  is  the  fact  that  he 
should  be  able  to  pick  up  right  now 
some  of  these  concessions  that  have  been 
withheld  because  of  the  argument  of 
balance  of  payments  which  has  now 
shifted  the  other  way. 

I  still  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
the  job  this  country  must  do  in  this 
area  of  trading,  he  has  trading  ma- 
terial that  he  could  pick  up;  and  so  we 
come  to  a  basic  point,  are  we  going  to 
trust  the  Executive  or  are  we  not?  I 
^  grant  that  that  lies  at  the  base  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  problems  that  face  all  of  us 
today.  I  myself  say  that  we  must  look 
at  the  Executive  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  or  his  political 
party  but  we  must  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  government  by  law,  if  you 
please :  What  are  the  correct  procedures, 
the  functions  of  this  grant  of  executive 
authority?  Where  does  the  Congress  fit 
in?  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  question 
but  what  we  in  the  Congress  must  dele- 
gate authority  to  the  Executive,  and 
what  we  should  be  paying  attention  to. 
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as  I  think  this  committee  has  done,  Is 
the  guide  lines  that  we  have  put  in  to 
restrict  or  confine  the  Executive  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authority. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  gave 
trade  balances  as  the  criterion  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  had  received 
certain  concessions  in  payment  for  con- 
cessions given.  Do  you  think  that  any 
nation  in  any  future  agreement  with  us 
will  not  consider  the  trade  balance  of 
its  own  particular  economy  before  it 
makes  a  concession? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  said  'bal- 
ance of  payments." 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  just  another  name 
for  "trade  balance"  as  we  are  now  argu- 
ing it  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  Trade 
is  one  element,  and  probably  the  most 
important  element,  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  but  there  are  other  factors 
that  go  into  that. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  imderstand  that.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  they  will  in  any 
way  disregard  their  balance  of  payments 
situation  when  making  concessions? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  not  any 
more  than  can  we.  We  are  up  against 
the  hard  realities  where  balance  of  pay- 
ments reqxiires  us  to  do  some  hard  trad- 
ing,^hich  we  have  not  been  doing. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  second  part  of  the 
question  is  this:  If  they  take  into  con- 
sideration their  balance  of  payments, 
how  can  they  allow  us  to  sell  them  more 
than  we  buy  from  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  repeat  that? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  they  take  into  con- 
sideration their  balance  of  payments, 
how  can  they  allow  us  to  sell  them  more 
than  they  sell  us? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Balance  of 
payments  has  benefited.  Western  Eu- 
rope is  going  very  well  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Therefore,  that  is  an  affirmative 
argument  our  negotiators  should  be 
using  to  get  concessions  for  our  people 
even  if  we  do  not  give  the  Executive  any 
more  authority. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  a  trade  bill,  pri- 
marily? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  When  you  deduct  from 
the  export  business  of  this  Nation  and  its 
import  business  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, deduct  from  that  sum  the  total 
amount  that  has  gone  out  or  traded 
under  Public  Law  480,  under  the  foreign 
aid  commitments,  is  it  not  true  they  are 
still  out  of  balance,  on  their  final  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  trade  year? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  the  European  coun- 
tries?   That  helps  their  balance? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  mean  the  ETuropean 
countries  today,  if  we  were  to  stop  to- 
morrow the  so-called  payments  under 
these  aid  bills  and  other  forms  of  loans. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  bal- 
ance would  shift. 

Mr.  DENT.    The  balance  would  shift? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  that  is  the  case,  how 
can  anyone  honestly  say  this  bill  will 
increase  exports? 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Because  it 
does  relate  to  trade.  The  only  reason 
we  have  been  able  to  get  by  with  Public 
Law  480  and  the  foreign  aid  bills  is 
because  of  the  one  strength  we  have, 
which  has  been  our  trade.  That  is  the 
only  strength.  The  argument  can  be 
made — and  I  am  presenting  a  thesis — 
we  can  strengthen  our  trade  all  right, 
but  there  is  no  question  what  we  are 
doing.  We  strengthen  our  trade,  then 
we  give  away,  if  you  please,  through  the 
political  sector — Public  Law  480 — that 
which  we  have  gained  from  our  private 
sector  in  trade;  and  I  might  say  here 
in  the  other  healthy  area,  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  ask  one  further 
question. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  this  House  at 
the  present  time  which  year  or  which 
series  of  years  or  which  combination  of 
years  there  has  been  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  favor  of  the  United  States  or 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  countries,  de- 
ducting the  aid  we  have  given  them? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
figures  are  available.  We  have  not  had 
many  years  with  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  DENT.    I  would  like  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Maybe 
there  are  none. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  fairness,  I  must  give 
one.  It  was  the  year  1957,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  was  shut  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point 
the  gentleman  is  directing  his  attention 
to  is  not  against  the  healthy  sector,  the 
healthy  area  of  our  balance-of -payments 
situation.  Our  trade  is  good,  our  ex- 
ports have  exceeded  our  imports.  That 
is  the  thing  that  has  given  us  this  base 
upon  which  we  have  been  able  to  do 
some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  appreci- 
ate the  statement  of  the  gentleman  as 
to  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem at  hand.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  give  his  opinion  as  an  at- 
torney that  if  this  Congress  were  to  pass 
a  law  levying  a  certain  duty  on  a  cer- 
tain article  and  that  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  by  treaty  with  another  na- 
tion eliminating  that  duty,  that  the 
treaty  provision  would  prevail  over  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  have  one 
more  question  concerning  section  251. 
the  most-favored-nation  principle, 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned  about.  As 
I  understand,  a  most  favored  nation  is 
any  nation  other  than  one  that  is  a 
Communist  nation  or  Communist  dom- 
inated. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  this  bill,  if  we  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  EEC  to  reduce  the 
tariff  or  eliminate  the  tariff  on  an  80- 
percent  article,  for  example,  completely 
eliminating  the  tariff  on  article  A.  that 
th  A  United  States  also  has  to  eliminate 
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the  tariff  on  that  article  with  all  other 
countries  that  are  not  Communist  or 
Communist  dominated? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  urgency 
Is  not  as  great  as  tlie  gentleman  seems 
to  make  it  because  of  the  staging  amend- 
ments in  this  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  M  ssouri.  The  urgen- 
cy of  this  is  not  as  extreme  as  some 
people  make  It.  Let  me  further  answer 
that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  issued  a 
report  back  a  few  months  ago.  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
urging  that  we  take  It  slow  and  extend 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  1  more 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Well,  you  are  taking  one  aspect 
out  of  that  report.  Certainly  that  was 
discussed  in  that  report  of  Senator 
Bush  and  myself. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Thau  was  your  recom- 
mendation at  that  tirae. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miseouri.  This  was 
back  in  December,  yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  With  the  staging 
amendments  in  the  htU,  what  is  the 
urgency?  I  would  like  to  have  the  gen- 
tleman explain  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nfissouri.  I  do  not 
like  the  word  "urgency,"  because  it  Is  not 
of  that  nature. 

Let  me  read  what  Governor  Landon 
said.    He  sent  this  message: 

A  vote  for  the  Mason  resolution  Is  a  vote 
to  kill  the  working  partnership  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  This  Is  not  a 
party  question;  It  is  an  Issue  Involving  the 
economic  and  business  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica. To  defer  the  decision  on  the  trade 
program  for  a  year  puts  American  trade  In  a 
vulnerable  position. 

Now.  I  read  that  simply  because  I 
think  essentially  I  agree  with  Governor 
Landon.  But.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as 
dangerous  as  he  puts  it.  "in  a  vulnerable 
position." 

Let  me  point  this  out,  because  it  bears 
directly  on  the  point.  It  is  a  matter  of 
degree.  I  think  if  America  is  to  exer- 
cise leadership,  we  must  have  this  au- 
thority in  our  Executive.  Now,  we  can 
let  the  European  Common  Market  and 
Britain  do  what  they  want,  but  if  we 
do  that,  we  are  not  exercising  leadership 
that  I  think  we  must  exercise.  So.  that 
is  the  context  and  the  basis  on  which  I 
firmly  am  urging  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove this  request  for  authority. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Even  with  the  motion 
to  recommit,  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate, 
and  many  of  the  amendments  added  to 
this  bill  that  some  of  us  object  to  could 
be  worked  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
very  true.  That  is  a  course  of  action 
that  could  be  taken.  I  know  many  very 
sincere  people  who  are  for  expanded 
trade  take  that  point  of  view,  and  I 
respect  them  for  it 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  could  get  along  with 
a  3-year  extension 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  happen 
to  take  the  other  firmer  point,  that  I 
think  this  is  very  important  and  so  cru- 
cial today  that  we  certainly  should  give 
our  Executive  the  fiexlble  power  that  will 
help  him  exercise  the  leadership  that  I 
hope  he  will. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Earlier  this  year  this 
body  passed,  at  the  administration's 
urging,  an  amendment  to  section  204  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  which  permitted,  ex 
post  facto,  the  cotton  textile  agreements 
to  be  entered  into  in  January  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  touching  upon  a 
very  basic  point  and  one  to  which  I 
direct  attention  in  my  supplemental 
views  on  this  bill.  Section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  in  many  respects  ne- 
gates all  that  we  are  doing  in  this  bill 
to  establish  correct  procedures  so  we 
have  government  by  law  and  not  gov- 
ernment by  men  in  our  trade  agree- 
ments. It  permits  the  entering  into  of 
international  cartel  agreements,  based 
upon  governmental  subsidies,  quotas, 
licenses,  embargoes,  and  all  the  other 
regressive  trade  regulators. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Findley  1  for  his  deep 
imderstanding  of  the  essence  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system — that  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  free  markets,  domestic 
and  International.  He  fought  valiantly 
to  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  section 
204  during  debate  on  the  fioor  and  the 
similar  danger  inherent — the  Sugar  Act 
passed  just  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  my 
good  fortune  to  have  such  an  able  ally 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  the  private  en- 
terprise system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  froril  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11970  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  congressional  con- 
trol and  review  over  our  Nation's  foreign 
economic  policy  for  a  period  of  5  years; 
it  would  give  the  Executive  unprece- 
dented authority  to  slash  tariffs  while 
establishing  a  dole  program  for  our 
workers  whose  jobs  are  destroyed  by  im- 
ports by  putting  those  workers  on  Gov- 
ernment relief;  it  would  provide  author- 
ity for  the  Executive  to  give  away  the 
domestic  markets  for  U.S.  produced 
goods  and  justify  such  action  by  a  pro- 
gram of  adjustment  assistance  to  the 
injured  business  while  that  business 
desperately  casts  about  for  a  means  of 
economic  survival. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I 
will  discuss  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks, I  am  opp>osed  to  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11970  as  reported  to  the  House  by 
a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks I  would  observe  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  in  no  way  stems 
from  any  unawareness  on  my  part  of 
the  need  for  maximum  U.S.  participation 
in  world  trade.  Indeed,  I  am  motivated 
to  oppose  the  bill  now  before  us  because 
of  my  conviction  that  such  world  trade 


can  be  profitably  enpaged  in  by  our 
Nation  on  an  enduring  and  flourishing 
basis  only  if  the  Congress  establishes 
ground  rules  for  such  trade  that  assure 
fairness  and  reciprocity  as  elements  in 
that  trade  program.  The  elements  of 
competitive  fairness  and  trade  reciproc- 
ity would  not  be  encouraged  by  this  bill. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  would  be  encouraged  to 
make  their  present  unsatisfactory  activi- 
ties in  regard  to  trade  administration 
even  more  Irresponsible  and  intolerable. 
Under  the  bill  our  domestic  markets 
would  be  exposed  to  a  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports without  sufficient  safeguards 
against  injui-y  to  domestic  producers 
and  without  sufficient  assurance  of  ex- 
panding oversea  markets  for  American 
produced  goods.  The  bill  promises  more 
of  the  same  in  one-way  reciprocity  with 
America  giving  and  our  so-called  trading 
allies  taking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago  last 
February  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada  became  quite  concerned  about 
Canada's  posture  in  the  financial  field, 
and  what  the  ultimate  outcome  would 
be  if  Canada  proceeded  on  the  same 
merry-go-round  that  she  was  on.  This 
article  is  from  the  editor  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  by  G.  V.  Ferguson,  and  it  has  a 
caption  on  it:  "Picture  of  Country  Too 
Big  for  Its  Pants." 

What  did  the  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Canada  say?  He  speaks  about  for- 
eign currency  coming  into  Canada.  He 
says: 

This  money  corrects  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  for  several  years  has  kept  the 
Canadian  dollar  at  a  premium  In  New  York. 
But  the  consequences  In  the  long  run  are 
bound  to  be  had. 

This  is  a  statement  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: 

Mr.  Coyne's  remedies  are  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms.  Would  It  be  possible  to  post- 
pone certain  projects  until  we  catch  up? 
Would  It  be  possible  to  pay-as-you-go? 
Would  it  be  reasonable  to  pay  for  needed 
development  not  by  loans  but  out  of  cur- 
rent revenues  |  higher  taxes  ]  ? 

If  we  do  not  develop  discipline,  we  are  In 
for  it.  he  thinks.  Distortions  In  the  econ- 
omy will  Increase,  and  continued  borrowing 
will  make  our  trade  deficit  still  bigger.  It 
thus  would  be  all  but  Impossible  to  deal 
with  Inflation,  for  the  explosive  pressures 
would  be  too  great. 

What  has  happened  to  Canada?  Of 
course.  Canada,  by  executive  decree,  has 
raised  its  tariffs,  and  Increased  its  dis- 
count rate.  I  wonder  why?  I  think  we 
all  know  why.  Because  Canada  is  de- 
termined to  get  her  house  in  order.  And 
how  does  it  affect  us?  Of  course,  nat- 
urally, we  trade  with  Canada  and  we 
expect  to  try  to  continue  to  export  to 
Canada.  But  just  the  other  day  an 
apquaintance  of  mine  from  the  steel  in- 
austry  informed  me  that  the  largest  steel 
company  in  Canada  exports  iron  ingots 
into  the  United  States  and  the  duty  is 
about  37  cents  per  ton.  But  here  is  what 
Canada  is  confronted  with;  and.  of 
course,  also  Canadian  industry.  When 
they  sell  their  ingots  to  the  United  States 
they  accept  UjS.  currency  baaed  on  a 
ratio  of  92  cents  of  the  American  dollar. 
What  does  it  do?    TUs  is  an  S-pereeot 
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discount.  So  we  take  a  look  at  the  price 
of  steel  ingots  and  here  is  what  we  see. 
They  are  about  $66  a  ton.  Eight  percent 
of  $66  amounts  to  $5.28. 

So,  when  you  deduct  the  tariff  on  it, 
it  comes  to  approximately  $5.  We  find 
now  that  our  steel  industry  has  this  bar- 
rier against  its  going  into  the  market  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  Canada  can  sell 
its  ingots  to  the  steel  mills  in  the  United 
States  for  $5  a  ton  less  than  the  market 
calls  for  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  is  happening.  It  wiU  happen  not 
only  in  the  steel  industry,  it  will  also 
happen  in  the  pulpwood  and  lumber 
industry.  Canada  is  a.sking  that  when 
they  put  their  products  on  the  mai-ket 
they  receive  the  amount  established  for 
the  Canadian  dollar  of  92  cents  which 
puts  our  competitive  industry  to  a  dis- 
advantage of  8  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  before 
this  Committee  today  would  give  to  the 
Executive  a  5-year  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  trade  agreements 
with  significantly  liberalized  standards 
under  which  the  authority  can  be  exer- 
cised. This  is  a  25-percent  longer  period 
than  the  Congress  was  ever  willing  to 
grant  to  President  Eisenhower.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  asked  for  a  5-year  ex- 
tension, but  the  Congress  cut  back  his 
request  and  I  think  the  Congress  was 
right  in  doing  so  although  I  would  have 
made  an  even  greater  cutback  than 
actually  occurred.  I  know  of  no  valid 
justification  why  the  congressional  ab- 
dication of  constitutional  resp>onsibility 
proposed  in  this  bill  now  must  be  for  this 
period  of  unprecedented  duration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  smell  of  roses 
again  in  the  air ;  are  we  about  to  be  taken 
for  another  walk  in  the  garden?  Or 
should  we  weigh  these  important  con- 
siderations involved  in  a  5-year  exten- 
sion in  an  objective  manner  and  on  a 
basis  of  substantive  merit?  Should  we 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
need  in  fact  for  this  delegation?  Why 
should  Congress  effectively  preclude  it- 
self from  a  participation  in  a  review  of 
foreign  trade  fwlicy  for  a  period  of  5 
years?  If  there  is  such  a  need  would  not 
that  need  perhaps  be  served  twice  as 
well  by  a  10-year  extension  or  thrice  as 
well  by  a  15 -year  extension? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  membership  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  should  realize 
that  should  this  legislation  pass  in  its 
present  form  granting  a  5-year  exten- 
sion, we  will  have  completely  legislated 
away  the  right  of  the  next  two  CJon- 
gresses  to  participate  meaningfully  in 
the  development  of  foreign  economic 
policy.  As  we  stand  in  this  Chamber 
today  more  than  130  members  of  this 
Committee — over  25  percent  of  the  mem- 
bership)— have  never  before  been  able  to 
cast  a  vote  on  trade  pohcy  because  two 
Congresses  ago  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government  delegated  its 
power  to  the  executive  branch  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years — an  extension  that  I  op- 
posed. Now  we  are  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove an  even  longer  delegation  so  that 
the  State  Department's  international 
economic  planners  will  not  have  to  an- 
swer to  anyone  in  the  Legislature  until — 
not  the  88th  Congress,  not  the  89th  Con- 
gress— but  until  the  90th  Congress.    A 


half  a  decade  from  now — that  is  when 
Congress  may  again  have  even  a  small 
voice  in  formulating  foreign  economic 
policy  and  reviewing  its  impact  on  our 
domestic  economy  if  this  legislation 
passes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  lengthy  pub- 
lic hearings  and  executive  sessions  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  no 
one  was  able  to  present  a  valid  reason  for 
the  unprecedented  period  of  the  exten- 
sion provided  for  in  this  bill.  No  wit- 
ness established  suflBcient  grounds  to  jus- 
tify the  Congress  in  frittering  away  for 
5  years  its  constitutional  responsibility 
for  formulating  foreign  economic  policy. 
Why  does  it  have  to  be  a  5-year  period? 
Is  the  Congress  not  to  be  trusted  with 
a  more  frequent  review  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  where  we  are  going  in  our 
Nation's  vital  foreign  trade  program? 
Does  this  Congress  have  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  next  two  Congresses?  Is  our 
wisdom  so  great  that  we  can  better  see 
the  needs  of  our  Nation  2  or  4  yeai's  from 
now  than  the  Congress  then  sitting? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,' these  are  not  the 
reasons  we  are  now  asked  to  commit  the 
Congress  for  5  years.  The  reason  is  that 
the  exponents  of  free  trade  who  designed 
the  administration's  original  program 
wanted  to  be  free  of  the  need  to  answer 
to  the  Congress  for  their  acts  for  as  long 
a  period  as  they  thought  they  could  ex- 
pect to  get  away  with — and  5  years  was 
the  period  decided  upon. 

Remember  that  when  you  vote  on  this 
legislation  later  today  or  tomorrow,  you 
will  be  voting  on  whether  or  not  you 
will  have  any  voice  in  foreign  economic 
policy  for  the  next  5  years.  If  you  vote 
"yes  "  you  will  be  saying  to  your  constitu- 
ents in  the  textile  business,  in  the  for- 
est products  industry,  in  the  extractive 
resources  industry,  in  the  manufacturing 
field,  in  agriculture — in  all  areas  of  eco- 
nomic endeavor — you  will  be  saying  that 
you  are  no  longer  able  to  represent  them 
in  tariff  and  trade  matters.  You  will 
be  telling  them  you  passed  the  buck  for 
5  years;  that  they  should  go  to  the  spe- 
cial tariff  functionary  created  under  this 
bill  or  to  the  State  Department  for 
redress  of  injury  from  the  tide  of  im- 
F>orts  that  will  sweep  upon  us  as  a  result 
of  tariff  reduction  authority  contained  in 
this  bill.  My  friends,  as  you  prepare  to 
vote  on  this  measure  remember  that  5 
years  is  a  long,  long  time  to  wait  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake.  I  urge  you  not  to  make 
that  mistake.  If  the  House  will  reject 
the  extreme  delegation  of  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  a  more  reasonable  and 
responsible  alternative  can  be  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  brought  before  the  House  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sincerely  argued 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  legislation  that  the  proposal  repre- 
sents an  improvement  over  existing  law 
in  regard  to  the  tariff  safeguards  against 
import  injury — those  safeguards  includ- 
ing the  peril  point,  the  escape  clause, 
and  the  national  security  amendment. 
I  submit  that  these  safeguards  will  be 
even  less  effective  under  the  bill  than 
they  are  now,  II  such  is  possible.  I  will 
predict — confident  that  the  future  will 
regrettably  prove  the  correctness  of  my 


warning — that  these  safeguards  will 
waste  away  through  disuse  as  the  pro- 
gram administrators  rely  exclusively  on 
the  producer-dole  program  to  be  es- 
tablished under  this  legislation.  Thus, 
our  workers  and  our  other  producers 
that  are  Idled  by  our  foreign  economic 
policy  can  look  to  the  bleakness  of  Qov- 
cmmcnt  bounty  as  a  substitute  for  op- 
portunity in  private  enterprise.  We  will 
be  helping  foreign  workers  to  find  em- 
ployment manufactui'ing  goods  to  be  im- 
ported into  America  while  we  solve  the 
resulting  unemployment  of  our  workers 
by  putting  our  people  on  relief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  make 
sense  to  me;  no  matter  how  you  look 
at  it,  American  cannot  win  under  such 
a  scheme.  The  cost  of  the  new  dole  pro- 
gram will  raise  the  taxes  on  our  business 
community  with  a  lessening  ability  of 
our  surviving  producers  to  compete  in 
world  and  domestic  markets.  This  de- 
clining competitive  ability  promises  ris- 
ing dole  costs,  prolonged  and  expanded 
unemployment,  higher  taxes,  and  a  gen- 
erally weaker  domestic  economy. 

As  bad  as  this  proposed  adjustment 
assistance  is  for  the  entire  Nation  in  the 
long  run.  it  will  prove  absolutely  ineffec- 
tive even  in  the  short  run  in  some  areas 
of  the  countiy.  An  example  of  such  an 
area  is  my  congressional  district.  Much 
of  the  employment  in  the  11th  District  of 
Michigan,  is  derived  from  utilization 
and  development  of  natural  resources 
present  in  the  area.  Hence,  the  pros- 
pects of  an  effective  retraining  or  retool- 
ing are  not  bright  and  yet  my  people 
will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  costs  of 
such  programs  elsewhere. 

Another  aspect  of  the  discriminatory 
character  of  this  program  of  assistance 
or  dole  is  found  in  the  way  it  will  treat 
people  unequally  in  the  same  commu- 
nity or  geographical  area.  For  example, 
the  factory  worker  in  a  community  may 
qualify  for  help  when  Imports  put  him 
out  of  work  but  what  happens  to  the 
hotel  clerk  or  the  filling  station  attend- 
ant in  this  one-industi-y  community? 
This  disparity  in  treatment  is  a  serious 
condemnation  of  the  proE>osed  program 
and  in  addition  r>oses  a  grave  threat  to 
the  integrity  of  our  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Inescapable  that 
this  tariff  program,  if  enacted,  will  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  short-run 
balance-of-payments  position.  As  n'C 
lower  our  tariffs  under  this  requested 
authority,  our  imports  will  rise  more- 
quickly  and  more  sharply  than  will  our 
exports.  In  addition,  the  attractiveness 
of  investment  in  our  domestic  economy 
will  dwindle  so  that  job  opportunities 
will  be  impaired  rather  than  strength- 
ened. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
glaring  inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
posed trade  program  and  the  tax  pro- 
gram that  passed  this  House  a  few 
months  ago  under  the  urging  of  those 
who  now  advocate  this  trade  measure 
leaves  unexplained  confusion  over  what 
our  foreign  economic  objectives  are 
under  this  administration.  The  tax 
record  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee established  conclusively  that  U.S. 
ownership  of  oversea  subsidiaries  stimu- 
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lated  UJS.  exports  aiifl  strengthened  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  Yet,  the 
administration's  tax  program  seeks  to 
injure  such  oversea  investment  at  the 
vei-y  time  our  trade  policy  would  have 
us  further  open  our  domestic  markets 
to  foreign  produced  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  choose  to  dele- 
gate authority  for  5  years  to  that  sort 
of  muddled  leadership  that  apparently 
advocates  programs  of  lower  tariffs  on 
imports,  bigger  foreign  aid  to  our  com- 
petitors, and  higher  taxes  on  domestic 
producers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  participate  in  the 
debasement  or  destruction  of  America's 
free  enterprise  system  through  the  sup- 
port of  policies  that  weaken  individual 
opportunity  and  increase  reliance  on 
Government  management  and  bureau- 
cratic control.  I  do  not  want  to  go  fur- 
ther in  helping  the  ExecuUve  in  his  de- 
termined power  grab. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  the  responsibihty  to  make  frequent 
review  of  the  administration  of  our  Na- 
Uon's  foreign  trade  and  tariff  policy  in 
the  light  of  rapidly  adjusting  world  con- 
diUons.  We  must  take  periodic  action 
to  correct  shortcomings  or  abuses  in  the 
trade  program.  We  cannot  effectively 
make  such  review  or  take  such  action  if 
we  give  approval  to  this  5-year  delega- 
tion, j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  further 
time  of  my  colleagues  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  the  compelling  reasons  for 
opposing  H.R.  11970.  I  will  close  by 
urging  the  defeat  of  Uiis  unsound  legis- 
lation. Even  though  the  proposal  now 
before  us  is  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  recommendations  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  administraUon,  it  stUl 
falls  considerably  short  of  adequately 
meeting  our  national  needs  and  commit- 
ments In  the  area  of  providing  a  sound 
basis  for  expanding  international  trade 
that  is  in  fact  truly  reciprocal. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league for  making  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment on  this  difficult  subject.  What  he 
says  about  Canada,  of  course,  is  true.  It 
is  true  of  every  foreign  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  For  example,  does 
the  gentleman  know  of  any  nation  out- 
side this  country  that  would  permit  duty- 
free imports  into  its  country  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  one  of  its 
own  industries? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  certainly  do  not  know 
and  have  not  been  told  by  anyone  else 
of  any  such  procedure  in  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Of  course 
not.  Other  countries  look  at  these  prob- 
lems realistically.  Foi'  years  we  have 
tied  tariff  policies  up  with  our  foreign 
aid  policies  and  with  our  good  neighbor 
policies,  for  example. 

The  Tariff  Commission  time  after  time 
has  found  that  injury  has  been  done. 
Then  the  case  has  gone  down  to  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
told  the  President: 

In  spite  of  the  economic  injury  that  has 
been  done,  you  cannot  do  anything  in  this 
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case  because  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  friendly  relations  with  this  other  country. 

So  our  industry  siiffers  and  our  people 
are  out  of  work. 

This  bill  envisions  that  our  people  are 
going  to  be  out  of  work.  It  has  50  or 
60  pages  devoted  to  putting  our  men  on 
relief.  Remember,  they  are  going  to  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  this  bill.  You  are 
going  to  put  private  enterprise  on  the 
dole.  That  is  what  this  legislation  is 
doing.  And  what  constructive  things  are 
you  accomplishing?  If  it  is  going  to  ac- 
complish anything,  it  ought  to  be  in 
terms  of  jobs.  We  measure  our  prosper- 
ity by  the  number  of  people  that  are 
working  in  this  country.  If  this  bill  is 
not  going  to  increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple that  have  jobs,  what  earthly  good  is 
it?  What  are  its  advantages?  We  are 
well  aware  of  its  disadvantages. 

I  know  some  of  my  friends  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  lending  their  sup- 
port to  this  bill,  knowing  that  it  is  going 
to  destroy  industry,  knowing  it  is  going 
to  put  men  out  of  work,  who  are  advo- 
cating that  you  take  the  relief  provisions 
out  of  the  bill.  At  least  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  administration 
are  honest  enough  and  decent  enough  to 
admit  that  they  are  going  to  put  people 
out  of  business,  but  are  willing  to  put 
liquidated  industries  and  unemployed 
workers  on  the  dole. 

Mr.  KNOX.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man at  that  point,  the  question  was 
asked  here,  I  believe,  of  one  of  the  pre- 
vious speakers  on  this  matter,  "Just  how 
much  of  this  is  there  going  to  be?"  All 
I  can  say  is,  from  the  testimony  that 
came  before  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  administration  admitted 
that  there  would  be  approximately  800 
industries  Injured  and  it  would  amount 
to  90,000  employees  that  would  have  to 
take  advantage  of  the  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  estimate  what  the 
cost  is  going  to  be,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  800  industries  were  going  to  be 
injured  under  this  program,  there  would 
be  a  great  many  more  than  90,000  em- 
ployees that  would  be  injured  also  be- 
cause of  loss  of  employment. 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate  for  almost  2  days.  It  seems 
to  me  all  we  are  hearing  is  a  lot  of  words. 
I  think  the  true  description  was  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  when  he 
said  we  need  this  thing  because  we  have 
run  out  of  trading  material. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  the  mutual 
assistance  program,  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  since  1934,  have  run  out  of  gas. 
Mr.  KNOX.  May  I  make  an  observa- 
tion. We  have  just  completed  the  last 
round  of  negotiations  under  the  present 
act.  Those  negotiations  have  not  been 
implemented  so  they  do  not  know  what 
the  impact  Is  going  to  be  upon  UjS.  in- 
dustry. I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this 
Congress  just  simply  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent act  for  1  year,  until  we  find  out  what 
this  impact  is  going  to  be  upon  our 
American  industry,  before  we  forge 
ahead  and  again  give  to  the  Executive 
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the  right  to  negotiate  away  another  50 
percent  of  what  tariffs  are  left. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  is  not  the  true,  honest,  and 
exact  description  of  this  bUl  mainly  that, 
nmning  out  of  gas,  running  out  of  trad- 
ing material,  you  are  now  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  asking  that 
American  jobs  and  American  business 
be  offered  on  the  trading  table' 

Mr.  KNOX.  That  is  true.  I  believe 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  negotiators 
need  a  breathing  spell,  to  give  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  an  op- 
portunity to  know  just  what  effect  these 
negotiations  will  have  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Earlier  this  afternoon, 
there  was  a  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  1,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Kyl  ] .  As  I  recall  it,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  how  agiiculture  would  be 
treated  if  agriculture  was  injured 
through  the  importation  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  repUed  in  substance  that  this 
bill  did  not  contemplate  any  relief  for 
agriculture.  Does,  the  gentleman  feel 
that  way  also? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Yes,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  extracting  industry  of  this 
Nation  of  ours  such  as  iron  ore.  copper, 
timber  products,  commercial  fisheries,  iri 
addition  to  many  other  small  industries. 
I  ask  this  question,  under  the  assist- 
ance provision  of  the  legislation  what 
could  you  convert  an  iron  mine  into,  a 
copper  mine  into,  a  commercial  fishing 
industry  or  a  timber  industry  into?  This 
would  be  an  impossibility.  So  instead 
of  this  being  a  temporary  injury  it  would 
be  a  permanent  one. 

I  support  the  motion  to  recommit  in 
order  that  we  may  extend  the  present 
act  for  1  year  so  Congress  and  UJS.  in- 
dustry may  have  the  opportunity  to 
assess  the  damages  that  may  occur  from 
the  last  round  of  negotiations,  and  which 
have  not  been  implemented.  Another 
major  factor  is  what  the  impact  may  be 
on  the  expansion  of  industry  caused  by 
the  recent  serious  drop  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket, which  will  cause  many  investors  to 
be  reluctant  to  invest  money  in  stocks — 
a  principal  factor  in  providing  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  industry. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  this  is  a  bill  to  bring  about 
the  liquidation  of  an  important  segment 
of  American  business  and  industry  and 
to  destroy  the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  American  work- 
ers. I  predict.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  it 
is  carried  out  as  its  sponsors  have  pre- 
dicted it  will  be  administered,  it  will 
cause  one  of  the  greatest  depressions 
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this  country  has  ever  experienced.  Ob- 
viously, the  bill  is  intended  to  create 
jobs  and  stimulate  business  and  eco- 
nomic activity  in  European  countries  at 
the  expense  of  oiu*  own  Industries  and 
our  own  workmen.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills],  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  those  of  his  fellow  Members  who 
are  sponsoring  the  bill,  have  candidly 
admitted  that  it  will  cause  dislocation 
and  liquidation  of  industry  and  jobs  of 
American  workmen  although  all  of  them 
have  sought  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  damage  that  the  legislation  will  do 
in  this  regard.  However,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  pending  bill  is  devoted 
to  various  types  of  welfare  programs  for 
both  industry  and  workmen  who  become 
innocent  victims  of  this  bill. 

I  have  tried  repeatedly  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  measure  to 
find  out  what  benefits,  if  any.  will  flow 
from  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
I  have  asked  repeatedly  whether  the  leg- 
islation will  provide  additional  jobs  for 
American  workmen  and  to  what  extent 
It  will  stimulate  our  industry.  I  have 
asked  for  specific  information  as  to  the 
number  of  new  jobs  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  feel  will  be  created  through  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  and  from 
what  industries  those  jobs  will  come. 

In  each  instance  I  have  received  a 
negative  or  completely  noncommittal  re- 
sponse. This  conclusion  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  be<;ause  a 
careful  reading  of  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  would  cause  any  reasonable 
person  to  conclude  that  it  is  geared  to 
help  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of 
our  own. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  wants  this 
country  to  quarrel  with  its  allies.  On  the 
contrary,  we  all  desire  to  have  friendly 
dealings  and  cooperation  with  those  na- 
tions who  will  join  with  us  in  the  fight 
against  world  communism.  But  friendly 
cooperation  does  not,  in  my  judgment, 
mean  that  we  should  sell  our  own  work- 
men and  our  own  industries  down  the 
river  to  provide  employment  and  eco- 
nomic stability  for  our  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assert  that  there  is 
not  a  single  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — except  this  one — which  would 
permit  duty-free  imports  to  liquidate  its 
own  industries  and  destroy  the  jobs  of 
its  own  citizens.  This  is  carrying  gen- 
erosity, good  neighbor  policy,  and 
friendly  cooperation  just  a  bit  too  far. 
Yet,  those  who  sponsor  the  pending  bill 
have  been  so  carried  away  in  their  zeal 
to  make  friends  that  they  are  willing  to 
buy  friendship  at  any  price. 

Common  Market  propaganda  that  has 
been  flooding  the  country  in  recent 
months  is  90  percent  "myth"  as  the 
President  charged  on  another  issue  in 
a  recent  speech.  Free  trade  will  never 
work  to  our  advantage  as  long  as  our 
production  costs  remain  greater  than 
.those  in  other  covmtries.  The  fact  that 
we  are  not  competitive  because  of  our 
higher  production  costs  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  unemployment  in  the 
country  today.  To  further  throw  our 
markets  open  to  mirestricted  imports  of 
cheaply  produced  commodities  from 
abroad  is  courting  disaster  of  the  worst 
kind. 


Yet,  this  legislation  is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  if  all  trade  barriers  be  removed, 
this  covmtry  would  profit  in  the  balance 
of  trade.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  this  legis- 
lation is  before  the  House  today  undei' 
a  gag  rule  with  no  opportunity  whatso- 
ever to  offer  amendments.  For  several 
years,  I  have  had  legislation  pending  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  iron  ore  imports 
from  abroad.  This  unrestricted  and  im- 
controUed  flow  of  iron  ore  from  other 
countries  has  practically  ruined  the  do- 
mestic iron  mining  industry.  If  the  par- 
liamentary situation  had  permitted  me  to 
do  so,  I  would  have  offered  my  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  have  a  healthy 
and  thriving  domestic  iron  mining  in- 
dustry than  mines  which  are  closed  and 
miners  who  are  receiving  unemployment 
benefits  instead  of  paychecks.  Many 
other  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
just  as  adversely  affected  and  if  this  bill 
is  enacted,  there  will  be  many  more. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   (Mr.   Van    ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
recognizing  H.R.  11970  as  probably  the 
most  important  piece  of  legislation  to  be 
considered  by  the  87th  Congress,  like 
others  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
studying  the  six  volimaes  of  hearings,  the 
House  Committee  report,  as  well  as  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  editorial  com- 
ment throughout  the  Nation.  Up  to  now 
I  have  listened  to  most  of  the  floor  de- 
bate, both  on  the  rule  as  well  as  the  bill 
itself. 

With  the  information  I  have  acquired, 
I  have  considered  H.R.  11970  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  interest  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  my  three-county  area, 
which  comprises  the  20th  District  of 
Permsylvania. 

As  the  record  will  show.  I  have  as  a 
general  rule  supported  reciprocal  trade 
when  it  contained  safeguards  for  Ameri- 
can industry.  These  safeguards  em- 
braced the  so-called  peril  point  and  es- 
cape clause  designed  to  provide  relief 
for  industries  affected  adversely  by  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements. 

Being  brutally  frank,  the  peril  point 
clause  virtually  existed  in  name  only  be- 
cause industries,  especially  in  my  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  found  it  meaningless 
and  ineffective  in  providing  any  relief. 

The  following  significant  statement 
concerning  our  foreign  trade  and  the 
number  of  exporting  firms  in  the  United 
States  is  contained  in  an  article  with  a 
Washington  dateline  of  June  26,  1962. 
by  columnist  James  Reston,  New  York 
Times  News  Service: 

Very  little  mall  Is  arriving  here  about  the 
President's  venturesome  new  trade  bill.  Of 
the  200,000  businesses  In  the  country,  only 
about  3,000  are  engaged  In  foreign  trade,  and 
many  of  the  rest  have  some  grievance  or  fear 
about  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition  to 
some  business  In  each  Congressman's  dis- 
trict. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  undertook  to  furnish  each 
Member  of  the  House  with  a  so-called 


export  study  which  also  contained  ex- 
port information  regarding  a  Member's 
own  district.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion furnished  me.  14  business  and  in- 
dustrial firms  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  exported  manu- 
factured goods  in  1960  valued  at  $5.4 
million.  These  firms  employed  some 
4,500  employees,  which  is  approximately 
4  percent  of  our  total  labor  force  in 
Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield  Counties. 

Since  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  attempted  to  show  benefits  accru- 
ing from  export  shipments,  I  would  like 
to  reveal  the  evil  effects  of  cheaply  man- 
ufactured foreign  products  that  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  economy  of  the  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  area. 

To  begin  with,  out  of  a  labor  force  in 
excess  of  105,000  the  20th  Congressional 
District  has  had  persistent  and  chronic 
unemployment  for  years.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  among  the  labor  surplus  or  dis- 
tressed areas  of  the  Nation  and  has  been 
certified  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  being  among  the  major  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  10.000  persons  unem- 
ployed. Much  of  this  unemployment  can 
be  charged  to  depressed  business  condi- 
tions that  are  traceable  to  foreign  com- 
petition. Industries  adversely  affected 
include  coal,  railroads,  shoes,  glassware, 
clay  mines,  brickyards,  tanneries,  sport- 
ing goods,  textiles,  meters,  copper  and 
brass  products,  lockwasher  valves,  ball 
bearings,  candy,  canners,  electronic 
products,  mine  equipment,  and  so  forth. 

The  fact  that  H.R.  11970  contains  a 
provision  to  reimburse  manufacturers 
and  employees  is  an  open  admission  that 
the  trade  bill  will  prove  injurious  to 
American  industry.  Frankly,  there  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that 
the  proposal  to  avert  injury  will  be  im- 
practical if  not  difficult  to  administer. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  relief  is  possible 
and  such  a  provision  could  become  mean- 
ingless. The  result  would  be  that  in  my 
congressional  district  industries  and  the 
jobs  of  wage  earners  would  be  destroyed. 
Frankly,  by  elimination  of  protection  of 
American  industry  from  unfair  comjieti- 
tion  abroad,  such  action  would  leave  us 
with  a  no  man's  land  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. 

As  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  I  have 
not  confined  my  consideration  of  H.R. 
11973  solely  to  its  effect  on  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  fact.  I  have  viewed 
the  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  national  interest.  In  so  doing,  it 
was  my  hope  that  when  the  bill  was 
being  read  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  it 
would  be  open  for  amendments,  and 
thus  made  acceptable  to  many  of  us  who 
would  like  to  support  the  legislation. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  being 
considered  under  a  gag  rule  barring  all 
amendments.  The  result  is  you  take  the 
bill  as  it  is  or  you  vote  against  It.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  legislative  coercion. 
It  ties  my  hands  as  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
for  years  has  suffered  from  grave  un- 
employment. 

In  addition  to  the  gag  rule  which  I  ob- 
ject to,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  Common  Market  and  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  has  not  yet  Joined  this 
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European  trade  group.  I  am  mindful 
of  the  cloudy  domestic  economic  situa- 
tion prevailing  in  the  United  States  and 
which  was  highlighted  by  the  recent 
stock  market  revolution.  Another  con- 
cern is  over  Canada's  recent  action  in 
raising  tariffs  to  help  solve  a  balance - 
of-payment  problem  in  that  country. 

Finally.  I  cannot  overlook  the  retalia- 
tory action  by  the  Belgian  Government 
on  the  part  of  the  Common  Market  to 
assist  the  Belgian  carpet  and  glass  in- 
dustries because  of  President  Kennedy's 
action  to  increase  duties  on  carpet  and 
glass  items  to  protect  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. This  action  alone  on  the  part 
of  Belgium  is  an  indication  of  what  we 
can  expect  in  the  form  of  mass  action 
by  other  nations. 

Getting  a  little  closer  home,  in  1957 
the  United  States  shipped  16  million  tons 
of  coal  to  West  Germany.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Italy,  the  Common  Market 
countries  have  since  imposed  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  the  importation  of  coal  from 
the  United  States. 

Despite  efforts  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. West  Germany  announced  that 
it  would  not  change  its  tariffs  or  quotas 
on  coal.  And  believe  it  or  not — France 
is  negotiating  with  Russia  for  the  im- 
portation of  coal  in  preference  to  coal 
from  the  United  States  even  though  we 
can  deliver  coal  to  Europe  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  mined  on  the  Continent.  To 
top  it  off,  the  Common  Market  proposes 
to  set  up  a  single  purchasing  agreement 
for  coal;  thus  permitting  greater  dis- 
crimination against  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  H.R.  11970  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  history  would  be  given  ab- 
solute power  to  dictate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  all  foreign  trade  without 
answering  to  Congre.'is  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Chief  Executive,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  could  use  the  authority 
primarily  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  country. 

To  date  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life 
asking  me  to  oppose  the  pending  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  6  months  ago  I  con- 
ducted a  poll  in  my  con^'ressional  district, 
and  of  the  2.600  who  returned  question- 
naires nearly  73  percimt  were  opposed 
to  the  revision  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments as  contained  in  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  mB^  sincere  opinion 
that  this  Nation  is  not  yet  ready  to  adopt 
such  sweeping  changes  in  our  foreign 
trade  policy  as  provided  for  in  H.R. 
11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Like  many,  I  recogaize  the  problem 
this  Nation  faces  from  the  so-called 
European  Common  Market.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  be  able 
at  this  time  to  sanction  membership  in 
the  Common  Market.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  situation  demands 
further  study,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
my  intention  to  support  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  with  instructions  that 
the  bill  be  returned  to  the  House  imme- 
diately and  that  it  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  prtisent  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act.  Meanwhile,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  cloudy  economic  picture  in  the 


Nation  may  clear  and  that  Great  Britain 
will  have  reached  a  decision  on  joining 
the  Common  Market. 

In  short.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  study  of 
the  problem  during  the  next  12  months 
will  enable  Congress  next  year  to  con- 
sider the  legislation,  richer  in  experience 
and  with  a  more  complete  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  impact  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  11970  on  the  domestic  economy. 

In  the  event  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  should  fail,  I  shall 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  against 
H.R. 11970. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Urr]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  Members  are  present, 
a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
UttI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  started 
out  on  the  discussion  of  the  Trade  Exten- 
sion Act  yesterday  with  a  great  extrava- 
ganza. It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
been  here  when  a  major  bill  has  come 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  chaii-man  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  come  down  into  the  well 
and  give  a  clear,  factual  and  fine  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
why  there  was  a  reversal  of  procedure, 
but  we  were  treated  to  a  bit  of  southern 
oratory  yesterday  by  a  man  who  is  bril- 
liant, by  a  man  who  is  charming,  and 
by  a  man  who  is  able  and  persuasive, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  But  he 
soared  into  oratorical  flights  appealing 
more  to  your  imagination  than  to  your 
reason.  I  found  little  parts  of  his  speech 
that  referred  to  the  bill  that  was  before 
the  House.  Not  only  is  the  gentleman 
charming,  brilliant,  and  able,  he  is  very 
flexible.  He  is  able  to  give  a  very  per- 
suasive argument  for  quotas  on  shrimp 
coming  into  New  Orleans. 

He  is  able  to  make  a  very  impressive 
argument  for  special  tax  treatment  for 
foreign -based  subsidiaries  as  he  did  on 
H.R.  5  when  it  was  before  the  House  and 
to  oppose  this  tax  treatment  the  next 
year  as  he  did  on  section  219  of  1962  tax 
bill  which  tightened  up  the  tax  on  for- 
eign-based subsidiaries.  In  baseball  we 
would  call  such  a  person  a  utility  player 
because  he  can  tajce  any  part  and  do  a 
mai-velous  job  in  any  position  to  which 
he  is  assigned. 

He  talked  about  overemployment  in 
the  Common  Market  and  said  this  bill 
would  provide  overemployment  in 
America.  There  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween any  foreign  employment  and  em- 
ployment in  America.  They  have  over- 
employment in  the  Common  Market 
countries  because  they  try  to  make  pro- 
duction increases  exceed  the  labor  cost 
and  are  able  to  increase  consumption 
and  become  competitive  not  only  with 
the  United  States  but  also  with  every 
other  country  of  the  world.  So  their 
overemployment  is  not  due  to  the 
simple  fact  that  they  have  a  common 
market. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Common 
Market  is  a  very  closely  knit  area.   They 


do  free  trading  among  themselves,  but 
then  they  raise  their  barriers  against  any 
products  from  the  United  States  and  an 
absolute  embargo  against  the  importa- 
tion of  any  product  from  Japan.  That 
means  that  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  to  absorb  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  surpluses  that  are  produced  in  Japan 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

He  also  assured  you  as  certainly  as 
you  are  sitting  here,  that  Great  Britain 
was  going  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Common  Market.  I  say  that  the  chances 
are  less  than  50-50  that  Great  Britain 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Common 
Market.  Six  weeks  ago  I  would  have 
said  they  would,  but  Great  Britain  has 
taken  another  long  look  at  the  Common 
Market  and  now  finds  it  would  destroy 
their  Commonwealth  trading  arrange- 
ment and  raise  barriers  against  Canada. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  all  other 
possessions.  But  they  also  are  facing  the 
fact  that  the  Common  Market  is  a  free 
enterprise  area  system  and  Great  Britain 
has  nationalized  a  great  many  of  its  in- 
dustries and  they  would  have  to  absorb 
surpluses  from  the  Common  Market  and 
West  Germany  and  other  member  na- 
tions, Belgium  and  the  Netherlands, 
without  any  tariff  protection  whatsoever, 
and  they  carmot  afford  that.  After  an- 
other long  look,  my  prediction  is  that 
England  will  not  become  a  member  of 
the  Common  Market,  nor  will  Ireland, 
or  any  of  the  outer  seven.  So  you  can- 
not take  it  for  granted  they  will  come 
in,  because  they  have  too  many  prob- 
lems. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  no  trad- 
ing margin  left,  no  negotiating  power. 
I  disagree  with  my  colleagues  on  that 
subject.  We  have  a  greater  power  than 
you  have  any  idea  of  in  the  hands  of 
hard  negotiators,  if  they  would  sit  at 
the  table  and  say:  "Gentlemen,  you 
violatea  nearly  every  concession  which 
we  have  given  you,  and  if  you  do  not 
correct  that  violation  and  grant  the  con- 
cessions you  promised  us,  then  we  are 
going  to  withdraw  our  concessions."  We 
would  see  them  come  into  line  and  we 
would  be  able  to  ship  our  products  into 
the  Common  Market,  because  they 
would  implement  the  concessions  they 
have  already  promised  us, 

I  might  also  remind  you  that  any 
treaty  can  be  repealed  by  act  cr  Con- 
gress, can  be  revoked  by  action  of  the 
House  and  Senate  any  time  the  other 
party  violates  its  part  of  the  agreement. 
Any  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of 
our  trading  countries  can  be  reversed 
at  any  time  we  want  to. 

We  also  have  another  trading  power, 
and  that  is  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  greatest  consuming  area 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  target  of  every 
producing  country  in  the  world  wantirg 
to  bring  its  products  within  our  borders 
and  sell  to  us.  If  we  had  a  hard-nosed 
negotiator  he  would  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  taking  advantage  of  that  situa- 
tion by  telling  them  we  would  not  grant 
them  concessions  unless  they  grant  us 
concessions.  And  if  we  later  become  a 
hard  trader  instead  of  a  soft-nosed 
trader  we  have  a  lot  of  trading  stock 
left  in  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 
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Moreover,  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  clause  that  not  only  is  in 
this  bill  but  also  is  in  the  current  bill. 
That  Is  the  most -favored -nation  clause. 
Our  smart  negotiators  went  up  to  Ice- 
land at  one  time.  They  had  some  prod- 
uct they  wanted  to  get  into  Iceland,  and 
they  thought  they  had  made  a  real  smart 
move.  Iceland  said,  gentlemen,  we  will 
let  you  bring  your  product  into  Iceland 
if  you  will  allow  us  the  free  importation 
of  tuna  into  the  United  States.  They 
thought  that  was  a  good  deal.  But  the 
minute  that  that  act  went  into  effect, 
Japan  invoked  the  most-favored -nation 
clause  and  nearly  destroyed  the  tuna  in- 
dustry of  America  until  today  they  con- 
trol over  50  percent  of  the  consumption 
of  tuna  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  our  producers  are  limping  along  on 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  tuna  catch. 

Under  this  bill  we  simply  give  the 
President  a  hunting  license  to  destroy 
any  industry  he  happens  to  choose  to 
destroy.     The  bill  does  not  say  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  was  correct  when  he  said  it  does 
not  lower  tariffs,  but  it  does  give  to  the 
President  the  right  to  lower  rates,  to 
lower  them  below  the  peril  point,  and  he 
can  pick  out  any  industry  he  wants  to 
make  expendable  and  it  can  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  very  fact  that  the  bill  itself  con- 
tains 50  percent  of  its  pages  on  welfare 
indicates  the  terrific  impact  this  bill  wUl 
have.  If  there  were  only  going  to  be 
18,000  men  out  of  employment,  as  has 
been  said,  we  have  training  programs, 
we  have  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, we  have  enough  departments  to 
take  care  of  that  number.  But  they  are 
looking  for  an  impact  that  will  be  so 
great  they  will  have  to  set  up  a  very 
comprehensive  program  of  welfare.  You 
can  call  it  vmemployment.  That  is  what 
I  call  it.  We  may  give  assistance  to  an 
unemployed  worker  for  1  year,  we  may 
give  it  for  2  years,  or  longer. 

The  very  fact  that  we  can  put  any  In- 
dustry out  of  business  is  not  very  much 
of  a  comfort  to  a  business  that  is  not 
operating  at  a  profit. 

Let  me  say  that  unemplosonent, 
whether  it  is  for  1  year,  2  years,  or  3 
years,  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  job.  What 
about  the  man  who  is  40  or  50  years  old? 
He  is  thrown  out  of  a  job  because  of  im- 
ports. He  takes  a  little  retraining,  may- 
be for  1  year  or  2  years.  But  who  is 
going  to  employ  that  man  after  he  is 
retrained,  because  we  have  cut  down 
our  industries  and  they  will  not  employ 
a  man  who  is  40  or  50  years  old.  He  is 
going  to  be  on  charity  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  You  who  say  you  are  the  great 
friends  of  labor  are  going  to  have  to  go 
home,  look  your  men  in  the  face,  and 
tell  them  that  "I  voted  to  put  you  on  the 
dole  for  the  rest  of  your  life."  That  is 
exactly  what  will  happen. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  we  examined  this  Trade  Expansion 
Act  in  committee.  Some  shocking  things 
over  the  world  have  occurred,  and  some 
in  our  domestic  economy.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  stock  market  crash. 
There  have  been  $150  billion  lost  by  own- 
ers of  stock  in  this  country  within  the 
last  60  days.  And  that  is  only  a  small 
consideration.   It  is  bad  enough  for  those 


who  owned  the  stock  and  who  have  had 
to  sell  it  and  take  the  loss.  But  who 
knows  what  the  collateral  effect  of  that 
loss  is  going  to  be?  How  many  expan- 
siorw  in  industry  have  been  canceled? 
How  many  home  constructions  have  been 
canceled?  How  many  iceboxes  have 
been  canceled?  How  many  trips  abroad 
by  people  who  thought  they  had  the 
money  have  been  canceled?  That  data 
will  not  filter  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  60  or  90  days.  Until  we  know  what 
the  collateral  effect  is  going  to  be,  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  guiding  this 
country  into  a  depression  in  1963  that 
could  be  the  worst  depression  we  ever 
had. 

The  administration's  own  labor  con- 
sultant, Mr.  Clague,  suggested  that  there 
were  indications  in  the  air  that  we  could 
have  a  very  .severe  depression  in  1963. 
This  gentleman  has  had  to  reverse  his 
statement  on  that  because  of  some  pres- 
sure from  within. 

We  do  not  know  the  collateral  effect 
of  what  Canada  is  doing.  Canada  has 
placed  an  absolute  embargo  on  the  im- 
portation of  many  American  products. 
Canada  constitutes  our  biggest  market 
for  exports,  and  that  export  to  Canada 
can  be  cut  50  percent  within  the  next  6 
months,  and  that  means  a  $2  billion  de- 
crease in  exports  to  Canada.  And.  those 
were  dollar  exports.  We  had  dollars 
coming  from  Canada.  And,  when  you 
talk  about  $5  billion  export  surplus, 
about  $3  billion  was  given  away,  and  yet 
we  call  that  a  trade  export.  If  we  had 
a  $5  billion  export  surplus,  such  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
yesterday,  we  would  not  have  a  problem 
with  balance  of  trade  payments:  we 
would  have  a  surplus,  and  we  would  be 
able  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  not  a  position  of  weakness. 
We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  determine 
what  the  impact  is  going  to  be  on  the  20 
percent  additional  cut  in  tariffs  that 
becomes  effective  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Now,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  the 
president  of  local  171.  in  Carnegie,  Pa., 
where  they  have  shut  down  the  Superior 
Steel  Corp.  They  called  a  mass  meet- 
ing. They  wanted  to  know  what  was 
happening  to  them  and  they  wanted 
to  know  how  it  could  be  prevented  from 
happening  again  there  or  happening  in 
other  places.  WeU,  I  will  tell  them  what 
is  happening  to  them.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  purchasing  its  steel  from  com- 
panies abroad  where  we  have  built  them 
free  steel  mills,  gave  them  automation, 
and  now  we  are  buying  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  steel  from  those  foreign 
countries.  In  the  State  of  California 
there  is  not  one  reinforcing  bar  that  is 
made  by  our  domestic  producers  except 
those  that  go  into  Government  contracts 
because  of  the  Buy  America  Act. 

On  top  of  that  we  are  facing  a  sagging 
economy.  Those  are  the  things  that  are 
facing  the  steel  companies  in  America. 
So,  we  set  up  adjustment  assistance,  a 
real  plush,  plush,  silk  stocking  deal, 
where  they  train  these  men  who  are  out 
of  a  job  and  where  they  are  able  to  get 
65  percent  of  the  average  industrial  wage 
of  America  and  get  it  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.    It  is  income-tax  free.    It  Is  too 


bad  for  those  families,  because  when  the 
time  of  training  is  over  there  will  be  no 
opening  to  take  care  of  those  people,  and 
they  will  be  on  the  dole  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  We  have  to  face  the  facts 
not  with  those  rose  colored  glasses,  but 
we  have  to  look  at  some  of  the  cold  facts. 
Business  failures  in  America  are  at  their 
highest  point  in  history.  Home  fore- 
closures are  at  the  highest  point  since 
1934  and  steel  production  is  off  from  50 
to  60  percent  of  capacity.  With  those 
things  In  mind,  how  can  we  jump  into 
a  pool  before  we  know  whether  there  is 
water  in  that  pool?  How  can  we  jump 
into  a  pool  if  there  is  a  little  bit  of  arsenic 
floating  on  the  top?  A  very  important 
statement  was  made  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  He  said  there  is  more 
good  in  this  bill  than  there  is  bad.  I  can 
give  you  4  ounces  of  pure  water  and  1 
ounce  of  arsenic,  four  times  as  weak  as 
the  pure  product,  but  that  1  ounce 
will  kill  you  just  as  quick  as  the  pure 
dose.  That  is  what  we  have  in  this  bill. 
There  is  one  part  arsenic  to  one  part  of 
good,  and  it  is  going  to  kill  American 
labor,  it  is  going  to  kill  American  indus- 
try, it  Is  going  to  kill  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  can  say  to  those  Members  who  rep- 
resent lumber  areas,  you  are  not  going 
to  have  any  lumber  business  if  this  leg- 
islation is  passed.  It  is  bad  enough  in 
the  Northwest  as  it  is,  but  this  will  make 
it  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  get  agricul- 
tural products  from  California  into  the 
Common  Market  because  they  have  a 
preference  clause  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  to  use  up  their  own  agricultural 
production  before  they  can  Import  It 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  agri- 
cultural production  is  going  up  each 
year.  California  will  be  foreclosed  from 
the  Common  Market  insofar  as  agricul- 
tural production  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  great  deal 
made  out  of  the  fact  not  long  ago  that 
our  unemployment  had  gone  down  to 
the  extent  of  1  million  people.  That  is 
quite  a  record.  But  of  that  1  million 
people,  100.000  of  those  people  went  on 
the  Federal  payroll.  It  takes  the  in- 
come tax  from  the  whole  of  the  1  mil- 
lion to  pay  that  100,000  who  went  onto 
the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  will  look  back  to 
the  nth  day  of  April,  I  will  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  within  12 
months  from  that  day  there  will  be  not 
18,000  unemployed  steelworkers;  there 
will  be  100,000  steelworkers  unemployed 
within  the  next  10  months.  Also,  dat- 
ing back  from  the  time  they  put  the 
profit  squeeze  on  free  enterprise  and 
private  industry  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  ought  to  give  us  a  lot  to  look 
at.  we  are  not  going  to  have  prosperity. 
The  gross  national  product  is  no  indica- 
tor of  prosperity,  because  I  can  do  $1 
million  worth  of  business  and  make 
$100,000.  or  I  can  do  $2  million  worth  of 
business  and  not  make  a  nickel,  so,  while 
the  gross  national  product  continues  to 
go  up,  profit  does  not.  But  there  is  no 
profit  there,  and  that  is  what  it  takes 
to  make  the  wheels  go  round. 

Mr.  Chairman,  venture  capital  has 
absolutely  dried  up  in  the  last  60  days. 
You  cannot  float  the  best  issue  in  the 
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world  on  venture  cap  tal  today  for  ex- 
I>ansion  of  industry.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  these  are  problems  which 
we  have  to  face. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
administration  of  this  so-called  unem- 
ployment, or  aid?  Let  me  give  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  an  example :  Cor- 
poration A  goes  out  of  business  because 
of  imports.  It  has  50(i  employees.  Cor- 
poj-ation  B,  which  was  the  sole  supplier 
of  that  firm,  goes  out  <)f  business.  One 
of  them  receives  a  pliish,  plush  unem- 
ployment training  program.  The  other 
one  receives  nothing.  He  goes  back  un- 
der the  old  State-Federal  program. 
They  live  side  by  side.  Somebody  is  go- 
ing to  be  mad,  and  they  are  going  to 
come  back  and  say  "Let  us  all  move  up 
to  that  plush,  plush,  silk -stockinged  pro- 
gram, because  this  is  not  fair."  Then, 
every  man  will  go  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  try  to  prove  he  is  out  of 
a  job  because  of  imports.  When  they  do 
that,  these  millions  of  men  go  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  you  will  have  a  de- 
mand for  protection  ths.t  you  have  never 
seen  before,  and  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill 
will  be  small  compared  with  what  will 
be  demanded  in  the  next  3  years  if  this 
bill  goes  into  effect.  That  I  do  not  want 
to  see.  I  want  to  see  international  trade, 
I  want  to  see  international  trade  ex- 
panded on  a  two-way  street  so  that  it 
brings  about  prosperity,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  worker  who 
will  have  to  go  on  dole  after  his  train- 
ing has  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  11 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  comment  briefly  upon 
the  actual  functioning  of  the  so-called 
saving  provision  in  the  present  act,  and 
relate  it  to  what  we  might  expect  in  the 
future  one. 

Mr.  UTT.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
change.  I  know  that  there  have  been 
dozens  of  rulings  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion granting  relief  to  American  indus- 
try, but  less  than  seven  of  these  cases 
over  the  last  10  or  12  years  have  ever 
been  implemented  by  the  Executive.  I 
assume  we  would  have  the  same  type  of 
administration. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  one  who 
tried  to  help  a  small  Industry  receive  re- 
lief under  this  so-called  saving  provision 
during  the  past  administration,  I  fotmd 
it  almost  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  M]*.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Callfo^-nia  [Mr.  Urr]  to 
say  that  the  President  could  wreck — if 
I  understood  his  statement  correctly — 
any  Industry  that  he  wanted  to  under 
this  bill.  My  impression  is  that  the 
bill  does  provide  several  safeguards 
through  the  authority  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  various  other  procedures. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
be  good  enough  to  elaborate  on  that 
point?    How  can  the  President — assum- 


ing he  might  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  either  a  Democratic 
or  Republican  administration — mali- 
ciously and  capriciously  destroy  an 
American  industry,  assuming  there  was 
this  situation?  How  could  he  do  it  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  act? 

Mr.  UTT.  The  act  has  enough  lati- 
tude to  do  that.  The  administration 
witnesses  said  that  there  would  be  some 
800  Industries  that  were  expendable;  It 
might  be  yours.  It  might  be  mine. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Can  the  gentleman 
pinpoint  the  language  of  the  act  that 
would  give  the  President  that  broad 
power? 

Mr.  UTT.  It  Is  all  through  the  act. 
He  has  absolute,  dictatorial,  arbitrary, 
and  capricious  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt] 
hsis  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Betts]  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Knox] 
with  respect  to  the  Canadian  situation, 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  note 
some  comments  In  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  of  June  28,  1962,  which  are 
as  follows: 

Canada's  austerity  program  ^i\\  compli- 
cate U.8.  economic  programs,  by  re<luclng 
our  exports  and  aggravating  our  already 
acute    balance-of-payments    deficit.    •    •    • 

The  effect  on  the  United  States  will  be  to 
reduce  our  exports  9200  million  or  so  an- 
nually and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  U.S. 
capital  north  of  the  border. 

Canada  Is  raising  duties  5  percent  t<n5 
percent  on  half  of  Its  imports  and  reducing 
the  duty-free  goods  that  Canadian  tourists 
can  bring  back  to  the  country.  •    •    • 

The  moves  will  have  a  major  Impact  on 
U.S.  exports  to  Canada  •  •  •  machinery, 
steel  products,  plastics,  textiles,  appliances, 
furniture,  wine.  beer,  cigars,  cameras,  jew- 
elry, rugs,  paper  products,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Canada  is  this  country's  most  Impor- 
tant customer,  taking  nearly  $4  billion  of 
our  exports  annually. 

I  mention  that  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  interested  in  the  comparison  between 
the  problems  the  Canadians  face  and 
those  that  we  face.  They  have  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem,  and  so  do 
we.  They  have  been  running  fiscal 
deficits  and  so  have  we.  They  have  an 
unemployment  problem,  and  so  do  we. 
It  seems  that  the  Canadian^.  In  order  to 
solve  their  problems,  are  taking  just  the 
opposite  approach  from  that  which  we 
are  taking.  In  other  words,  they  are 
raising  their  duties  on  imports  into  Can- 
ada. Therefore  It  would  seem  to  me 
wise  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  of  the  Congress  to  wait,  and  for  us 
to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
which  will  provide  that  we  shall  extend 
the  present  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
for  1  year. 

By  that  time  we  can  find  out  who  is 
right.  Either  the  Canadians  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong,  or  we  are  right  and 


they  are  wrong.  This  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  the  reaction 
will  be  on  their  problems  which  are  simi- 
lar to  ours. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
observations  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  situation  are  absolutely  ,cor- 
rect  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  what  in- 
formation was  contained  in  the  report 
or  in  the  hearings  as  to  the  total  cost 
of  this  adjustment  assistance  program. 
I  had  in  mind  additional  functions  im- 
posed upon  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
process  the  petitions  for  a  determination 
that  an  industry  or  a  firm  or  a  group  of 
workers  had  been  injured  by  imports; 
that  additional  duties  were  imF>osed  upon 
the  President,  and  that  there  must  be 
procedures  and  personnel  In  the  office  of 
the  President  for  him  to  make  the  de- 
terminations this  act  would  require  of 
him. 

Additional  duties  are  Imposed  upon 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  deter- 
mine what  assistance  may  be  given  to 
firms  either  In  the  form  of  tax  relief 
or  In  other  forms,  such  as  cash  payments 
or  loans.  Additional  duties  are  imposed 
on  the  Labor  Department  to  provide  ad- 
justment  assistance  to  workers  whose 
jobs  have  been  taken  away  from  them 
due  to  Imports.  Are  there  any  figures 
or  estimates  of  the  increase  of  personnel 
and  the  cost  thereof  which  will  be  neces- 
sary because  of  these  new  Tunctlons  Im- 
posed on  existing  agencies,  and  has  any- 
one made  an  estimate  of  the  possible 
benefits  which  go  to  firms  or  employees 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  the 
answer  to  all  the  gentleman's  questions, 
but  I  think  Secretary  Goldberg.  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  his  testimony  In 
the  hearings,  estimated  that  the  cost 
would  run  about  $30  million  for  the  life 
of  the  bin  or  about  $6  million  a  year. 

Mr.  MEADER.  In  the  hearings  the 
figure  of  $30.6  million  appears  for  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
recall,  when  the  bill  was  originally  In- 
troduced there  was  provision  In  It  ^or 
a  revolving  fund  of  $100  million,  which 
is  an  indication,  when  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  bill,  that  probably  the  adminis- 
tration felt  It  was  going  to  cost  more 
than  that.  I  am  throwing  that  out  as  an 
indication  of  the  fact  that  it  probably 
would  cost  more  than  the  $30  million 
estimated. 

Mr.  MEADER.  May  I  point  out  that 
on  pages  1006  and  1007  of  the  hearings 
there  is  comment  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  the  increased  burden  that  will 
be  lmF>osed  on  their  staff  to  make  the 
determinations  that  are  required  by  the 
petitions  for  relief.  On  page  1019  the 
Tariff  Commission  says  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  them  to  make  any 
estimate  of  the  additional  persotuiel  and 
additional  cost  of  this  program  to  be 
imposed  on  them-  My  impression  is  that 
the  record  is  very  deficient  in  giving  us 
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any  Idea  of  what  this  program  is  gotng 
to  cost,  not  only  in  terms  of  added  per- 
sonnel and  the  benefits  that  _  are  pro- 
vided but  also  in  the  reduction  of  cus- 
toms duties  and  the  revenue  that  we 
win  receive  when  customs  duties  are 
reduced. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Free  trade  is  a  com- 
mendable goal  in  the  marketplace  sj's- 
tem,  but  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  the  administration  will  actually 
move  toward  free  trade  or  simply  shift 
from  tariffs  as  a  means  of  controlling 
trade  to  cartels.  I  invite  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  recent  action  in  this 
body  at  the  urging  of  the  administration 
in  the  passing  of  the  Cotton  Textiles 
Agreements  Act.  which  is  a  scheme  to 
rig  cotton  textile  markets;  to  the  ad- 
ministration farm  bill,  which  happily 
w£is  rejected  last  week,  but  which  had 
its  own  built-in  protection  devices;  and 
to  the  Sugar  Act.  which  wraps  up  tariffs 
and  all  sorts  of  price-fixing  mechanisms 
within  itself. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  simply  say.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  that  we  are  in  the  position  of 
objecting  to  regxilation  and  control  of 
agriculture  within  the  common  market 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  insisting 
on  having  those  programs  here  in  our 
own  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  very  incon- 
sistent. 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  would  be  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Pursuing  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Meader]  .  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  other  gentlemen 
on  the  committee  are  familiar  w^ith 
Public  Law  801  of  the  84th  Congress, 
which  requires  that  where  there  is  set 
up  a  new  program  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $1  million,  it  is  man- 
datory that  Congress  be  provided  an 
estimate  of  the  additional  personnel  re- 
quired for  each  of  the  first  5  years. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Mills]  can  tell  us 
whether  the  law  has  been  complied  with 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  he 
cares  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  will  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  My  question  is— 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  801. 
84th  Congress,  it  Is  necessary  that  there 
be  a  projection  for  5  years  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  additional  per- 
sonnel required,  if  an  appropriation  or 
a  new  fimction  is  to  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  |1  million- a -year  or  more.  My 
question  is — has  the  law  been  complied 
with? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  law  would  be  com- 
plied with  in  this  instance  as  the  de- 
partments go  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  requesting  the  appropri- 


ation. We  are  not  making  any  money 
available  here.  We  are  merely  provid- 
ing an  authorization.  But.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing on  this  legislation  at  page  3800. 
there  was  a  question  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  as  to  the  overall  estimate  of  the 
entire  cost  of  this  program.  For  a  5- 
year  period  it  was  estimated  that  loans 
to  firms  would  rim  about  $100  to  $120 
million;  tax  relief  to  firms  about  $10  mil- 
lion; readjustment,  training  and  allow- 
ances to  workers  $45  million ;  the  portion 
of  the  $45  million  above  which  repre- 
sents added  budget  costs.  $31  million; 
and,  technical  assistance  to  firms  $15 
million.  It  is  all  set  forth  on  the  page  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  just  a  moment  further,  am 
I  to  understand  then  that  Public  Law 
801  is  not  to  be  complied  with  in  con- 
nection with  the  authorization  which 
makes  inevitable  the  increase  of  jierson- 
nel.  but  only  when  you  come  around  for 
the  money? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  authorizing 
additional  personnel  as  such. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman  misses  the  point.  You  are 
authorizing  additional  fimctions  which 
make  necessary  the  additional  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  personnel  to  carry 
out  those  a<lditional  functions  would 
have  to  be  authorized  by  other  commit- 
tees.   We  are  not  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.   I  am  glad  to  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  of  my  colleagues,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
and  respect — as  I  say.  it  is  dilHcult  for 
me  to  sympathize  with  them  when  they 
get  concerned  about  the  cost  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  involve  in  taking  care  of 
industry  that  is  bankrupted  and  men 
who  are  put  out  of  their  jobs.  If  you 
are  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  dissipate  industry  and  liquidate  and 
put  men  out  of  their  jobs,  as  admittedly 
this  bill  is  going  to  do,  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  50  times  the  amount  of  money 
involved  here,  at  least  to  take  care  of 
them.  If  you  want  to  prevent  this  cost, 
then  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
legislative  experience  in  our  oi^ti  State 
of  Ohio  as  well  as  here,  believe  it  is  a 
rather  peculiar  situation  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  that  is,  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  here  today,  depends  upon 
the  votes  of  certain  Members  from  cer- 
tain areas  who  have  been  made  the  bene- 
flciaries  of  an  increase  in  protective 
tariff  for  the  cotton  textile  business  of 
this  country  in  order  that  they  enact  a 
bill  which  would  bring  about  free  trade 
and  which  will  injure  other  industries? 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  true.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution, 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BETTS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  not  true  there  is 
no  provision  for  agricultural  culjustment 
assistance  at  all  under  this  bill  so  that 
all  farmers  are  left  out? 

Mr.  BETTS.  That  is  right.  The 
farmers'  tax  money  will  go  to  help  pay 
the  unemployment  compensation  of 
workers  who  are  dislocated  as  a  result 
of  this. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right.  The 
second  point  is  under  the  present  peril 
point  escape  clause  provision,  the  intent 
and  purpose  is  to  prevent  injury  to  Amer- 
ican industry  under  the  present  law. 
Does  not  this  completely  shift  the  whole 
philosophy  of  negotiations  to  encourage 
the  hurting  of  American  Industry  by  free 
trade  and  that,  if  they  are  hurt,  there  is 
going  to  be  adjustment  assistance? 

Therefore,  it  Is  all  right  for  the  negoti- 
ators to  ignore  the  injury  because  the 
injury  is  going  to  be  paid  for.  Is  not 
the  obvious  result  of  that  going  to  be 
that  more  industries  will  be  hurt  at  a 
substantial  increased  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer? 

Mr.  BETTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  The  gentleman  will 
find  that  covered  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
separate  views  which  I  and  four  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee made  at  the  time  the  committee 
reported  this  bill.  In  contrast  with  the 
69  pages  of  text  which  make  up  the  re- 
port of  the  majority,  our  views  are  set 
forth  on  2>2  pages.  No  Member  can 
complain  that  it  would  be  too  time-con- 
suming, therefore,  to  study  our  reasons 
for  voting  against  this  bill. 

Anything  as  bulky  as  the  82  pages  of 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  or 
the  104  pages  of  the  committee's  printed 
repKjrt  is  boxmd  to  scare  off  many  Mem- 
bers busy  with  other  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  not  likely  that  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  have  actually 
read  the  bill  page  for  page,  line  for  line, 
as  I  have,  or  that  they  have  read  the 
committee's  report,  let  alone  the  minor- 
ity statement  of  views  at  pages  102.  103. 
and  104.  Yet  the  Innards  of  this  bill  con- 
tain the  most  far-reaching  grant  of 
power  ever  attempted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  tariff  and  trade 
field. 

If  I  can  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members  for  a  few  minutes.  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  plainly  and  simply  about  the 
main  problems  in  this  bill  which  make  it 
imwise  legislation. 

First,  the  amount  of  authority  which 
the  bill  would  give  to  the  President.  If 
there  are  Members  here  who  feel  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  much  of  its  au- 
thority to  regulate  foreign  trade  the  Con- 
gress hands  over  to  the  President,  they 
will  not  be  interested  in  what  I  have  to 
say.  But  the  rest  o^  you  who  feel  that 
we  have  an  obligation,  first,  to  know  how 
much  authority  we  are  handing  over  and. 
second,  to  place  some  limits  on  that 
grant  of  authority,  should  be  very  inter- 
ested in  what  I  have  to  say. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  President  to 
eliminate  duties  entirely;  that  is,  reduce 
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them  from  their  present  level  down  to 
zero.  The  Congress  has  never  given  the 
President  this  kind  of  authority  before. 
Always  we  have  placed  a  limit  on  the  ex- 
tent of  reduction.  At  first  the  President 
was  allowed  to  reduce  duties  by  50  per- 
cent. Then  in  later  years  we  limited  the 
reduction  by  20  percent  and  by  15  per- 
cent, basically  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
a  year. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  so  limiting 
the  President.  First,  the  constitutional 
reason,  that  Congress  may  delegate  leg- 
islative power  only  under  sp>ecific  guide- 
lines and  limits.  By  using  the  percent 
limitation  on  reductions,  Congress  exer- 
cised its  own  judgment  as  to  the  basic 
amoimt  of  tariff  chsmge  which  was  wise 
for  the  country;  and  by  the  other  stand- 
ards in  the  legislation,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  President  how  to  determine 
which  tariffs  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

The  second  reason  for  the  limitation 
was  one  of  natural  prudence.  The  his- 
tory of  Executive  use  of  delegated  power 
is  that  authority  once  granted  is  rapidly 
used  up.  The  technique  which  has  been 
used  again  and  again  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  trado  agreements  pro- 
gram is  quickly  to  tfxpend  all  of  the 
tariff-reducing  i>ower  granted  by  the 
Congress,  and  then  to  come  back  clam- 
oring for  more  to  deal  with  a  new  or 
fancied  emergency  in  trade  relations.  In 
past  years  a  Congress  properly  jealous 
of  its  constitutional  pj*erogatives  was  re- 
luctant to  give  the  State  Department — 
for  it  is  that  Department  which  actually 
uses  the  President's  authority — the  power 
to  eliminate  duties,  for  the  Congress 
knew  that  such  jw^i-er.  once  granted, 
would  be  quickly  ui«d  and  then  the 
United  States  would  be  left  with  no  bar- 
gaining power  to  use  in  coping  with  for- 
eign trade  developments  of  the  future. 

These  two  reasons,  a  proper  regard 
for  our  constitutional  responsibilities  and 
prerogatives,  and  a  proper  regard  for 
natural  prudence,  were  rejected  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  reporting  this  bill. 
I  hardly  need  to  add  that  these  basic 
policy  considerations  were  also  rejected 
by  this  administration  in  drafting  the 
unprecedented  claim  for  power  repre- 
sented by  H.R.  9900,  the  original  version 
of  the  bill  before  you  today. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Chair- 
man Mills  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  many 
constructive  changes  were  made  in  the 
bill  by  the  committee.  H.R.  9900  was 
such  a  hopeless  text  that  regardless  of 
the  liberal  or  conservative  persuasion  of 
the  committee  members,  a  decent  regard 
for  their  own  sense  of  craftsmanship 
compelled  them  all  to  join  in  a  virtual 
complete  rewrite  of  tlie  bill  from  a  tech- 
nical point  of  view. 

But  this  rewriting  Job  was  carried  out 
under  the  votes  of  the  majority  party 
so  as  to  leave  intact  the  unprecedented 
grants  of  power  desij-ed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Thus,  we  still  find  four  separate  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  authorizing  a  cc«nplete 
elimination  of  duties.  It  is  hard  to  know 
which  of  these  in  practice  will  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  far-reaching. 


Section  211  of  the  bill  is  designed  so 
that  the  President  can  fashion  a  system 
of  broad  categories  of  imported  articles 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  may  have  supplied 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  world's 
exports  during  shifting  representative 
periods.  When  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  insisted  that  the  ad- 
ministration identify  the  categories  of 
imported  articles  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  elimination  of  duty  under  this 
provision,  we  were  supplied  with  the  list- 
ing which  has  been  reproduced  at  pages 
279  to  307  of  volume  1  of  the  committee's 
printed  hearings.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  that  is  8ui  accurate  list- 
ing or  how  much  this  list  will  be  or  could 
be  expanded  under  the  change  in  lan- 
guage which  the  committee  adopted  to 
section  211.  Members  can  peruse  that 
listing  at  their  leisure. 

I  have  attempted  to  condense  the 
hundreds  of  commodity  classifications 
listed  by  the  administration  into  broad 
general  categories  of  articles  so  that 
we  could  have  some  idea  during  this  de- 
bate of  the  industries  which  would  be 
subject  to  total  elimination  of  duties  now 
applying  to  products  comjjetitive  with 
their  production.  These  are  as  follows: 
Organic  chemicals;  other  industrial 
chemicals,  including  insecticides;  plas- 
tics, resins,  and  starches;  pigments  and 
paints;  perfumery,  cosmetics,  and  soaps; 
rubber  articles,  natural  and  synthetic; 
glass  products;  leather  manufactures; 
power  generating  machinery;  farm  ma- 
chinery; office  machinery;-'  industrial 
machinery;  electrical  machinery;  motor 
vehicles;  railway  vehicles;  nonmotorized 
wheeled  equipment,  including  bicycles; 
photographic  and  cinematographic  sup- 
plies; musical  instruments;  record  play- 
ing equipment;  confectionery  and  sugar; 
margarine  and  shortenings ;  nonalcoholic 
beverages;  tobacco  manufactures;  coal, 
coke,  and  briquettes. 

The  second  duty -elimination  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  section  212.  covers  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Originally  in  H.R. 
9900.  this  authority  applied  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  products 
thereof.  The  committee  did  not  know 
how  extensive  this  authority  would  be 
because  the  products  of  agricultural 
commodities  obviously  make  up  a  very 
large  list.  In  executive  session  the  ad- 
ministration disclaimed  any  intention  of 
going  beyond  the  basic  commodities 
themselves,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
this  meaning  could  be  tied  down  by  re- 
ferring in  the  bill  to  Agricultural  Hand- 
book No.  143  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  handbook  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  printed  hearings  of  the  committee  at 
pages  329  to  478.  When  you  study  that 
handbook  you  will  find  that  for  many 
categories  of  agricultural  commodities, 
products  are  also  listed.  Therefore,  the 
object  which  the  committee  had  in  mind 
of  limiting  section  212  to  the  basic  com- 
modities themselves  has  not  been  accom- 
plished by  referring  in  the  bill  to  this 
handbook.  Obviously,  we  do  not  have 
the  time  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  go  over  a  listing  that  takes  up  149 
pages  of  the  printed  hearings.  I  have 
attempted  to  condense  that  listing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 


which  can  be  transferred  to  the  free  list 
under  the  authority  of  section  212  of  the 
committee's  bill  so  that  its  scope  could  be 
easily  comprehended.  The  categories  of  * 
items  subject  to  duty-free  treatment  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  as  follows:  Sugar; 
molasses  and  sugar  sirups;  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco;  live  animals;  meat  prod- 
ucts, including  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  pork,  bacon, 
hams  and  shoulders,  pork  sausage, 
canned  beef  and  meats;  poultry,  live  or 
dressed,  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen;  eggs, 
fresh,  frozen,  or  dried;  dairy  products, 
including  milk  and  cream,  fresh  or  sour, 
dried,  condensed  or  evaporated,  butter, 
oleomargarine,  and  cftfeese  of  all  types; 
miscellaneous  animal  products,  includ- 
ing gelatin,  glue,  casein,  meat  extract, 
bristles,  edible  oils,  tallow,  and  lard;  ani- 
mal and  fish  oils,  inedible;  vegetable  oils 
and  fats;  essential  or  distilled  oils;  oil- 
seeds, including  cottonseed,  soybeans  and 
the  like;  grains  and  preparations,  includ- 
ing flour  and  meal,  cereal  breakfast 
foods,  biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  bresul; 
fodders  and  feeds;  fruits  and  prepara- 
tions, including  all  fruits  in  the  natural 
state,  green  or  ripe,  in  brine,  dried,  or 
prepared  or  preserved,  or  frozen;  jellies, 
jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  butter; 
fruit  paste  and  pulp;  fruit  juices;  bever- 
ages, including  still  wines,  vermouth, 
champagne,  beer.  ale.  malt  extract  and 
non-alcoholic  beverages;  vegetables  and 
preparations,  green  or  ripe,  dried,  or  pre- 
pared or  preserved;  nuts  and  prepara- 
tions, shelled  or  unshelled,  blanched, 
roasted  or  otherwise  prepared  or  pre- 
served; seeds;  nursery  and  greenhouse 
stock;  raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste; 
other  vegetable  textile  fibers  and  silk, 
unmanufactured;  wool  and  other  ani- 
mal hair,  unmanufactured;  hides  and 
skins,  raw;  drugs,  herbs,  and  the  like,  in- 
cluding those  advanced  in  condition,  and 
fish  oils;  miscellaneous  vegetable  prod- 
ucts. Including  monosodlum  glutamate, 
yeast,  fiavorlng  extracts,  vinegars, 
sauces,  soups,  pastes,  coffee  essence, 
cocoa,  chocolate,  chewing  gum,  and  other 
edible  preparations. 

Thus  far  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  can  see  that  the  authority 
which  would  be  given  to  the  President 
under  section  211  pertains  to  a  great 
part  of  our  Industrial  economy,  while 
the  authority  which  he  would  receive 
under  section  212  covers  virtually  the 
entire  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation.  Before  any  Member  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  free-trade  planners 
In  the  State  Department  have  neglected 
our  minerals  or  fishing  Industries.  I 
hasten  on  to  section  202  of  the  bill.  This 
provision  would  permit  the  executive 
department  to  eliminate  all  duties  which 
amount  to  5  percent  ad  valorem  or  less. 

Before  I  describe  the  many  categories 
of  products  which  would  be  affected  by 
section  202,  a  word  or  two  about  its  ori- 
gin Is  In  order.  Whereas  the  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  justify  sections  211 
and  212  of  the  bill  as  being  necessary  for 
negotiations  with  the  Common  Market, 
the  only  justification  offered  for  the 
power  to  eliminate  all  duties  which  are  5 
percent  or  less  was  the  statement  that 
these  rates  "have  little  or  no  economic 
significance"    so    that    they    could    be 
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eliminated  "as  a  matter  of  conveiilence 
of  administration."  This  appears  in  the 
administration's  explanation  of  H.R. 
9900  printed  at  page  32  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  absurd  proposi- 
tion and  the  committee  as  a  whole  were 
not  taken  In  by  it.  The  majority  report 
states  that  It  is  not  the  committee's  in- 
tention in  recommending  the  grant  of 
authority  to  eliminate  duties  in  this 
category  to  minimize  the  significance  of 
rates  of  duty  at  this  level.  You  will  find 
that  at  page  16  of  the  committee's  report. 
The  thing  which  mystifies  me  is,  since 
the  committee  rejected  the  reason  of- 
fered by  the  administration  for  asking 
for  this  power,  why  did  the  committee 
nevertheless  include  this  provision  in  the 
bill  which  it  reported?  I  hope  that  we 
are  still  living  in  times  when  we  have 
a  reason  for  the  actions  we  take. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  for  permitting 
the  administration  to  eliminate  duties  5 
percent  or  less?  The  answer  is  that 
there  is  no  reason.  The  administration 
wants  total  power  for  the  elimination 
of  duties.  The  presence  of  a  provision 
like  section  202  completes  the  arsenal  of 
duty-eliminating  weapons  desired  by  the 
administration. 

The  reason  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion in  justification  was  patently  ridic- 
ulous. Therefore,  the  committee  grants 
the,  power  for  no  reason  at  all.  an  even 
more  absurd  position. 

At  the  request  of  members  of  the 
minority,  administration  spokesmen 
submitted  to  the  committee  an  identi- 
fication of  imported  articles  which  would 
be  subject  to  elimination  of  duties  under 
section  202.  This  list  appears  at  pages 
312  to  327  of  the  printed  hearings.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  many  categories  of  im- 
ported articles  concerned,  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  discuss  each  one  of 
them  In  this  debate.  I  offer,  therefore, 
the  following  summary  of  the  categories 
of  Items  which  would  fall  within  this 
grant  of  power:  lumber  of  all  tsnpes, 
rough  or  sawed ;  fish  and  products,  fresh 
or  frozen,  filleted,  and  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner;  fruits;  meat 
and  poultry  products ;  minerals  and  ores, 
such  as  feldspar,  clays  and  earths,  mica, 
lead,  zinc,  residual  oil,  amorphous 
graphite,  aluminum  hydroxide,  gypsum, 
sandstone,  limestone,  crude  silica,  ce- 
ment, and  calcined  bauxite;  metals,  such 
as  babbit  metal  and  solder,  sponge  iron, 
cast  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  iron  and  steel 
rails,  antimony,  nuts  and  washers,  nickel 
in  pigs,  structural  steel,  nails  and  spikes, 
iron  and  steel  sheets  and  shapes,  lead 
alloys,  zinc  sheets,  wire  rods,  bar  iron, 
chains,  bolts,  and  malleable  iron  plates. 

Thus,  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the 
State  Department  free-trade  strategists 
is  clear.  The  great  large  categories  of 
industrial,  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
fishery  production  in  this  country  are 
subject  to  elimination  of  duties  at  the 
outset  In  negotiations  with  the  Common 
Market  under  the  power  granted  in  sec- 
tions 202,  211,  and  212.  Then,  any 
item  of  domestic  production  which  is  left 
with  protection  after  the  use  of  that 
authority  is  subject  to  a  reduction  in 
duty  of  50  percent. 

The  fourth  grant  of  power  in  this  bill 
to   eliminate   duties   entirely,   which  I 


have  not  yet  referred  to,  applies  to  some- 
thing called  tropical  agricultural  and 
forestry  commodities.  This  is  section  213 
of  the  bill.  By  this  section  it  is  hoped 
that  the  United  States  can  benefit  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world  by 
persuading  the  Common  Market  to  grant 
duty-free  treatment  on  the  commodities 
of  those  countries  in  exchange  for  our 
commitment  to  do  likewise.  There  is 
considerable  discrimination  in  Europe 
against  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  com- 
modities produced  in  Latin  America. 
Anything  we  can  do  to  open  up  European 
markets  for  those  Latin  American  prod- 
ucts so  that  they  can  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  with  the  nations  of  Africa, 
formerly  colonies  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, is  all  to  the  good.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  quarrel  with  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 213.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  as 
the  section  assimies,  that  because  more 
than  half  the  world  production  of  a 
commodity  occurs  In  the  tropical  lati- 
tudes, it  is  not  competitive  with  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  commodities  In  the 
temperate  latitudes. 

When  you  get  down  to  the  problem  cf 
comparing  the  commercial  uses  and 
competitive  relationships  of  particular 
species  of  fiber,  lumber,  tree  nuts,  and 
vegetable  oils  produced  In  tropical  climes 
with  other  species  of  such  commodities 
produced  in  temperate  climes,  It  becomes 
a  difficult  matter  to  determine  what  the 
effect  will  be  upon  our  domestic  agrlcxil- 
tural,  forestry,  and  oilseed  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  I  have  been 
attempting  to  describe  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  the  variety  and  extenslve- 
ness  of  powers  contained  In  this  bill  for 
the  elimination  of  duties  entirely.  It 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  general  author- 
ity contained  In  the  bill  to  reduce  all 
duties  by  50  percent  Is  greatly  In  ex- 
cess of  the  power  entrusted  to  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  in  1955  to  reduce 
duties  by  15  percent,  or  in  1958  to  reduce 
duties  by  20  percent. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  consider  this  whole 
matter  of  the  combination  of  grants  of 
power  to  eliminate  duties  as  one  basic 
problem  in  the  bUl.  I  now  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
second  basic  problem  of  this  bill;  namely, 
the  absence  of  effective  safeguards. 

As  repeated  extensions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  use  of  the  au- 
thority thereunder  subjected  our  duties 
to  deep  and  frequent  cuts,  there  soon 
arose  a  widely  recognized  necessity  for 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  power 
being  given  to  the  President  would  not 
be  used  so  as  to  cause,  even  though  in- 
adverently,  a  loss  of  domestic  employ- 
ment or  serious  injm*y  to  domestic  in- 
dustries, agriculture,  and  mining.  A  few 
words  of  history  might  be  appropriate. 
It  was  the  late  and  great  Senator  Van- 
denberg  who  persuaded  President  Tru- 
man that  as  a  bipartisan  matter  the 
application  of  definite  safeguards  to  the 
use  of  trade  agreements  authority  should 
be  insured  by  a  specific  procedure.  This 
led  President  Truman  to  establish  by 
Executive  order  the  escape  clause  pro- 
cedure geared  to  the  concept  of  avoid- 
ing serious  injury  to  domestic  industries. 

In  1951,  the  Congress,  wishing  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  enacted  Into  law 
the  peril  point  and  escape  clause  provi- 


sions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
This  was  Joined  to  a  firm  statement  of 
policy  set  forth  in  secticn  6  of  the  1951 
Extension  Act  that  no  reduction  in  duty 
should  be  made  which  would  cause  or 
threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  In- 
dustries or  their  employees. 

As  time  went  on  we  Improved  these 
remedies  by  amendments  and  added  ad- 
ditional remedies  such  as  the  national 
security  provision  to  insure  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  ex[>orts  assisted  by  tariff 
negotiations  would  not  be  secured  at  the! 
expense  of  a  weakening  of  any  significant 
part  of  our  domestic  economy  or  a  loss 
of  employment  for  any  group  of  workers 
caused  by  excessive  Import  competition. 
This  process  has  called  for  a  very  careful 
balancing  of  the  various  national  inter- 
ests concerned,  both  on  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and  on  the  export-import  side. 
Many  of  us  are  not  happy  with  the  cali- 
ber of  administration  which  these  rem- 
edies have  received.  Yet,  on  the  whole 
these  provisions  of  law  are  soundly 
conceived  and  tl'iere  is  hope  that,  given 
proper  congressional  attention,  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  greater  effective- 
ness as  time  goes  on. 

At  this  Juncture  the  importance  of 
these  remedies  is  underscored  by  the 
significance  of  the  duties  which  remain 
after  the  extensive  and  repeated  reduc- 
tions of  the  i>ast  decade.  However,  as 
the  Members  know,  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  our  duties  has  been  re- 
duced from  approximately  50  percent  at 
the  time  the  trade  agreements  law  was 
enacted,  to  12  percent  last  year.  The 
Dillon  round  will  undoubtedly  bring  this 
level  to  10  percent.  A  reduction  from 
the  level  of  50  percent  to  the  level  of  10 
percent  is  drastic  by  any  test.  Since 
the  reductions  have  been  carried  out  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  under  a  statute 
which  calls  for  selectivity  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  serious  Injury,  it  necessai'ily 
follows  that  the  duties  which  remain  are 
those  which  could  not  be  changed  fur- 
ther without  threatening  the  workers 
and  Industries  concerned  with  injury. 
This  Is  not  merely  a  protectionist  evalu- 
ation of  the  matter.  The  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  a  free-trade 
group,  in  a  study  released  in  April  of 
this  year  stated: 

U.S.  tariffs  are  now  70  percent  lower  than 
they  were  30  years  ago  and,  on  the  average, 
are  among  the  lowest  In  the  world.  The 
rates  that  now  remain  after  a  generation  of 
reciprocal  reductions  are  the  hard  cases,  the 
rates  that  have  been  dllBcult  to  reduce  be- 
cause they  protect  Industries  that  are  sen- 
sitive to  import  competition.  ("A  New 
Trade  Policy  for  the  United  States,"  April 
1962  p.  6.) 

These  facts,  objectively  considered, 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  Instill  cau- 
tion in  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened 
bureaucrat.  Yet,  we  find  this  admin- 
istration going  far  beyond  any  previous 
administration  In  the  amount  of  duty- 
changing  power  requested  and,  at  the 
same  time,  jettisoning  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  found  a  necessary 
counterpart  of  more  modest  grants  of 
authority. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  I  voted 
against  the  committee's  bill  was  because 
It  dilutes,  weakens,  and  emasculates  the 
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peril  point  and  escape  clause  procedures 
at  a  time  when,  above  :;11,  effective  safe- 
guards are  more  urgently  needed  than 
ever  before. 

The  administration  bill.  H.R.  9900,  was 
impossible  in  its  approach  to  remedies. 
It  offered  a  form  of  procedure  in  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  would  participate. 
But  it  directed  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
speak  only  when  it  found  that  duty  re- 
ductions or  eliminations  caused  increases 
in  imports  which  produced  on  a  wide- 
spread basis  in  the  industry  a  significant 
idling  of  plants,  persistent  and  prolonged 
inability  of  firms  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment.  The  administra- 
tion bill  expunged  from  the  trade  agree- 
ments vocabulary  the  words  "serious 
injury."  In  short,  it  provided  for  an 
inquiry  by  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
ground  rules  which  determined  In  ad- 
vance that  the  Commission's  voice 
would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  raised  in  pro- 
test against  changes  in  duty. 

The  administration's  approach  was  so 
extreme  that  even  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  some  changes  In 
language  had  to  be  made.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  committee  changes  fall  very  short 
of  the  present  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  remedies. 

In  the  i>eril  point  procedure  of  the 
present  law,  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
required  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  duties  can  be  reduced  without 
causing  or  threatening  serious  injury  to 
domestic  Industries  and  workers.  In 
the  past  the  peril  point  findings  of  the 
Commission  have  served  to  prevent  the 
President's  agents  from  cutting  the 
duties  which  would  cause  economic 
hardship.  In  this  bill,  the  serious  In- 
jury test  is  eliminated  entirely  from  the 
prenegotiation  procedure.  The  Com- 
mission is  simply  directed  to  advise  the 
President  of  the  economic  effect  of  elim- 
inations or  reductions  in  duty.  The 
committee's  report  teUr  the  Commission 
that  it  should  concern  itself  primarily 
with  reporting  to  the  President  whether 
changes  In  duty  would  lead  to  idling  of 
plants,  inability  to  operate  at  a  profit, 
and  unemployment.  I  feel,  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee  who  joined 
with  me  In  voting  against  this  bill  feel, 
that  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  against 
reductions  in  duty  long  before  these  con- 
ditions of  disaster  would  occur. 

To  the  committee's  credit.  It  must  be 
said  that  they  restored  the  words  "seri- 
ous injury"  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
substitutes  for  the  escape  clause.  This 
is  section  301  <b).  But  the  committee 
has  given  these  words  "serious  injui-y" 
a  new  meaning  by  repealing  those  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  which  spell 
out  the  factors  that  will  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  in  determining  seri- 
ous injury. 

The  whole  approach  of  the  remedy  is 
changed,  also,  by  the  committee's  action 
in  discarding  the  definition  of  domestic 
industry  now  contained  in  the  law.  In- 
stead of  having  the  Commission  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  excessive  Imports  of 
a  product  on  those  portions  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  firms  in  the  domestic  in- 
dustry producing  the  like  product,  the 
committee's  bill  would  require  the  Com- 
mission in  the  future  to  weigh  the  effect 
of  the  Increased  imports  against  the  en- 


tire operations  of  the  domestic  industry 
in  which  the  production  of  the  offending 
articles  is  a  part.  These  changes  are 
Joined  by  the  specific  language  used  in 
section  301(b)  (2)  directing  the  Commis- 
sion's attention  to  the  idling  of  produc- 
tive facihties.  Inability  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  unemployment,  as  the  bench- 
mark for  its  action. 

These  new  procedures  which  would 
take  the  place  of  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  are  purely  and  simply  win- 
dow dressing.  They  will  not  lead  to  any 
helpful  findings  of  actual  or  threatened 
serious  injury  from  increased  imports. 
The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  wishes  to  be  free  of  the  restraint 
previously  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's peril  point  findings.  This  de- 
sire will  be  served  by  the  committee's 
bill,  but  the  needs  of  our  economy  and 
the  cardinal  principle  of  selective  nego- 
tiations so  as  to  avoid  Injury,  which  has 
characterized  our  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  will  be  done  a  disserv- 
ice by  the  bill.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it:  we  are  breaking  with  that  tradition. 

These  remedies  will  not  lead  to  find- 
ings of  injury  after  the  fact  so  that  im- 
wise  reductions  can  be  corrected.  Not 
only  has  the  committee  mangled  and 
distorted  the  escape  clause  concepts  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  and  the  lan- 
guage of  its  report,  it  has  gone  further 
and  required  that  any  economic  distress 
and  displacement  of  workers  which 
might,  peradventure,  be  found  by  the 
Commission  must  be  due  solely  to  the 
trade  agreement  concession  granted. 

The  present  law  and  the  practice  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  is  to  make  a  find- 
ing of  injury  when,  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
cession, in  whole  or  part.  Imports  have 
increased  so  as  to  injure  workers  or  in- 
dustries. In  its  report  on  the  1958  ex- 
tension, the  committee  specifically  ap- 
proved this  practice  of  the  Commission 
of  treating  any  damaging  increase  in 
imports  which  occurs  after  a  concession 
is  granted  as  being  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  concession.  Having  done  this  so 
clearly  in  its  1958  report,  the  committee 
now,  by  repealing  the  language  that  al- 
lows a  finding  to  be  made  when  due  in 
part  to  the  concession  and  requiring  In 
the  future  that  injurious  imports  be 
found  to  be  due  solely  to  a  concession, 
has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  escape 
clause  action  in  the  future. 

Since  the  Commission  has  found  in  its 
experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate 
all  of  the  economc  circumstances  in- 
,  volved  in  an  import  case  so  as  to  find 
that  the  bad  consequences  are  due  solely 
to  a  concession,  this  action  of  the  com- 
mittee plainly  says  that  it  does  not  in- 
tend for  the  Commission  to  be  able  to 
recommend  escape  action  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  on  this 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  second  major  problem 
in  this  bill  is  the  practical  elimination 
of  effective  safeguai-ds  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  reporting  the  bill.  Let  the 
Members  realize  that  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, we  are  placing  unprecedented 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
while  freeing  him  of  any  limitation  de- 
signed to  protect  our  domestic  employ- 
ment and  industries  from  damage  by 


imports.  The  state  of  our  economy  and 
the  level  of  our  unemployment  is  such 
that  I,  for  one,  have  no  confidence  at 
all  that  a  scheme  of  power  such  as  rep- 
resented by  the  bill  before  this  House 
can  lead  to  any  benefits  to  the  United 
States  which  will  outweigh  the  wide- 
spread distress  which  is  certain  to  oc- 
cur to  our  domestic  industries  and  their 
employees. 

The  third  major  problem  in  this  bill 
is  the  most-favored-nation  provision. 
This  means  there  is  a  requirement  that 
the  full  benefit  of  the  eliminations  and 
reductions  in  duty  granted  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  under  the  special  authori- 
ties contained  in  this  bill  be  granted 
freely  to  Japan,  India,  and  the  other 
low-wage  nations  of  the  world  without 
any  action  or  concessions  on  their  part 
in  payment. 

The  difficulty  here  is  that  Japan,  In- 
dia, and,  indeed,  virtually  all  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  consider  themselves 
to  be  perfectly  free  to  restrict  the  appli- 
cation of  the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple by  the  use  of  quotas,  exchange 
controls,  Imi>ort  licensing,  internal  tax. 
and  regulations  which  make  tariff 
changes  meaningless.  Other  nations  of 
the  world  feel  free  whenever  their  in- 
ternal situation  warrants,  to  raise  duties 
and  otherwise  act  contrary  to  the  com- 
mitments previously  made  in  trade 
agreements. 

In  June,  1961,  Japan  took  such  action. 
This  week  Canada  applied  increased 
tariff  duties  on  more  than  half  of  the 
articles  imported  into  that  nation.  The 
United  States  alone  insists  upon  unre- 
stricted most-favored-nation  treatment 
under  circumstances  which  make  a 
mockery  of  trade  negotiations. 

Our  trade  negotiaters  act  as  though 
the  reductions  made  CWay  affect  only 
the  patterns  of  trade  which  exist  today. 
They  fail  to  realize  that  tariff  changes 
are  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
Looking  to  the  future  we  can  be  certain 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Japanese 
economy,  which  is  three  times  ours,  and 
of  the  European  economy,  which  is  twice 
ours,  will  increasingly  subject  our  domes- 
tic market  to  invasion  and  disruption  in 
manufactured,  agricultural,  and  mineral 
products  of  every  kind  and  description. 
It  is  immaterial  that  these  articles  are 
not  imported  from  a  particular  country 
today.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  un- 
til they  will  be  reaching  our  shores  from 
every  industrialized  nation  and  every 
emerging  nation  turning  to  industry  as  a 
natural  means  of  improving  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  vice  of  H.R.  11970  is  that  it  rejects 
any  and  all  regulations  of  imports.  It 
throws  the  U.S.  market  open  to  unlim- 
ited importation  of  goods  from  every  na- 
tion of  every  kind  and  description,  with- 
out the  f>ossibility  for  adjustment  in  the 
future. 

Our  experience  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket in  the  case  of  the  carpet  and  glass 
tariff  changes  should  warn  us  as  to  the 
consequences  in  the  future,  should  we 
belatedly  attempt  a  reasonable  regula- 
tion of  our  imports  following  the  use  of 
the  duty  elimination  and  reduction  au- 
thority in  this  bill.  In  less  than  two 
dozen  instances  in  more  than  a  dozen 
years  the  United  States  has  adjusted 
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duties  in  the  face  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
reductions  of  duties.  Two  of  these,  car- 
pets and  glass,  affected  one  country, 
Belgium.  Yet  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  retaliated  against  that 
adjustment  in  duty,  affecting  only  Bel- 
gium, by  an  increase  in  duties  on  a  group 
of  U.S.  products  when  imported  into  any 
of  the  Common  Market  countries. 

We  have  learned  that  it  is  inordinately 
difficult  to  secure  an  adjustment  of  du- 
ties. Yet  we  propose  under  this  bill  to 
accelerate  the  total  destruction  of  our 
tariff  structure  and  to  make  available 
our  market  without  exception  to  all  na- 
tions when  we  know  with  certainty  that 
economic  distress  will  be  caused  to  sec- 
tions of  our  economy  and  that  mistakes 
once  made  are  virtually  impossible  of 
correction. 

The  fourth  basic  problem  with  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  policy  made 
clear  by  the  adjustment  provisions  of 
causing  serious  injury  on  a  widespread 
basis  to  the  American  economy.  Unless 
this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
justification  for  such  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  payments  to  workers  and  sub- 
sidies to  industries  as  are  called  for  in 
title  III  of  this  bill.  The  shift  from  the 
PMDlicy  adhered  to  up  until  this  day  of 
using  trade  agreement  authority  selec- 
tively so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  new 
policy  pf  using  trade  agreement  author- 
ity indiscriminately  so  as  to  cause  in- 
jury, is,  indeed,  dramatic. 

We  have  been  offered  no  rational  ex- 
planation for  the  necessity  of  such  a 
shift.  We  are  greeted  over  and  over 
again  with  the  statement  that  the  au- 
thority in  the  bill  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  protect  its  markets 
in  Europe.  Yet,  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated why  selective  negotiations  ac- 
companied by  safeguards  will  not  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

Common  Market  tariffs  have  been  re- 
duced internally  by  40  percent  and  yet 
the  exporiB  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Common  Market  continue  to  in- 
crease, as  rep>orted  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  We  lead  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  expansion  of  our  exp>orts 
to  the  Common  Market  after  the  ex- 
ternal discrimination  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports has  been  placed  into  effect  within 
the  market.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  as  the  prosperity  of  the  residents  of 
Western  Europe  increases  and  her  stand- 
ard of  living  rises,  the  products  of  the 
United  States  will  always  be  in  demand 
because  of  their  unavailability  in  Europe, 
because  we  can  deliver  them  under 
shorter  leadtimes.  because  our  prod- 
ucts are  superior,  or  because  the  demand 
in  Europe  is  increasing  at  a  pace  which 
exceeds  the  capacity  of  her  own  indus- 
tries to  supply. 

Let  the  Members  of  this  body  be  aware 
that  if  they  approve  this  bill,  they  are 
turning  their  backs  without  cause  on  the 
traditions  which  they  themselves  have 
established  in  earlier  trade  agreements 
legislation.  Let  them  understand  that 
they  are  approving  a  basic  change  in 
our  policy  from  one  of  expanding  ex- 
ports while  protecting  the  strength  of 
the  domestic  economy,  to  one  of  experi- 
menting with  export  increases  at  the 
expense  of  intended  injury  to  our  do- 
mestic economy. 


Let  them,  finally,  be  aware  that  they 
are  subscribing  to  the  notion  that  It  sur- 
passes the  capacity  of  American  ingenu- 
ity and  intelligence  to  conduct  a  trade 
program  which  will  benefit  our  entire 
economy;  that  this  administration  has 
given  up  before  tackling  the  job  on  the 
possibility  of  carrying  forward  our  trade 
agreements  tradition;  that  this  adminis- 
tration announces  in  advance  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  the  successes  of 
prior  administrations  can  be  repeated; 
namely  of  negotiating  to  benefit  our  for- 
eign trade  while,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
serving the  strength  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

These  are  the  choices.  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  have  led  me  and  my  colleagues 
who  voted  against  the  bill  in  committee 
to  decide  that  this  bill  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
confident  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  think  calmly  and  fairly  about 
the  issues  in  this  bill  will  join  us  in  our 
position  and  support  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  with  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee to  report  an  extension  of  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  painful  and  distressing  moment  for 
me.  I  am  in  favor,  basically,  of  the 
President's  trade  bill,  expanding  our 
trade,  accommodating  to  the  Common 
Market,  and  the  other  arguments  that 
have  gor»e  with  it.  I  hope  those  of  you 
who  have  not  read  the  letter  which  I 
sent  to  each  Member  this  morning  will 
do  so.  I  put  extra  copies  on  each  of  the 
desks  here. 

Basically,  the  training  section,  the 
trade  readjustment  assistance  section  for 
workers  in  this  bill  I  am  afraid,  after 
analyzing  it  carefully,  is  going  to  create 
a  mess.  It  is  going  to  create  a  pretty 
horrible  mess. 

As  all  of  you  know,  I  had  some  part 
in  the  manpower  training  bill.  What 
we  are  doing  here  in  this  trade  bill  is 
setting  up  a  new  class  of  privileged  un- 
employed workers.  We  are  telling  a  man 
without  a  job  that  he  is  less  unemployed 
than  another  man  who  is  out  of  a  job. 
We  are  giving  this  man.  who  is  affected 
by  imports,  increased  benefits,  and  we 
are  making  it  easier  for  him  to  qualify 
for  those  benefits. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example,  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  manpower  bill, 
as  you  know,  requires  that  a  man  to 
qualify  must  be  the  head  of  a  family. 
There  is  no  such  requirement  in  the 
trade  bill.  It  requires  that  he  has  worked 
3  years  in  the  work  force,  that  he  has 
had  this  work  experience,  and  that  he  be 
at  least  22  years  old.  There  are  no  such 
requirements  in  the  trade  bill.  There 
is  a  requirement  as  to  length  of  time  in 
the  work  force,  but  it  is  of  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  trade  bill. 

The  man  in  West  Virginia  who  used 
to  make  $100  per  week  and  qualifies  for 
training  under  all  the  restrictions  that 
we  put  in  the  manpower  bill  can  receive 
at  most  $32  a  week  in  benefits,  the  maxi- 
mum unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fit. Under  the  trade  bill,  if  a  man  was 
employed  in  an  industiy  that  is  adversely 
affected,  and  it  goes  through  the  agen- 


cies, and  he  is  determined  to  get  aid  and 
qualifies  for  aid.  if  he  makes  $100  a  week 
he  can  get  $63.18.  His  neighbor  beside 
him  made  $100  a  week  in  his  previous 
job,  and  he  gets  $32  a  week  under  the 
Manpower  Act.  In  addition,  the  man 
affected  by  the  trade  bill  does  not  have 
to  take  training  in  order  to  qualify  for 
this  aid.    He  gets  it  automatically. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  is  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
because  this  is  a  bill  that  is  bad. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept that  solution.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues should  know  what  is  involved 
here  in  terms  of  conflicts  and  contradic- 
tions as  between  the  training  and  the 
assistance  we  are  giving  to  people  af- 
fected by  trade  and  thote  who  are 
unemployed  for  other  reasons  in  this 
country. 

Under  the  trade  bill  a  man  is  defined 
as  being  unemployed  if  he  makes  less 
than  75  percent  of  what  he  made  pre- 
viously, his  average  weekly  wage.  This 
means  a  man  who  made  $100  a  week 
can  work  part  time  and  earn  up  to  $75 
a  week  and  still  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  bill.  This  is  just  not  fair;  it 
is  wrong;  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  great 
bulk  of  our  unemployed  who  will  not 
qualify  for  this  kind  of  benefit.  It  is 
going  to  throw  our  manpower  bill  into 
a  chaotic  situation.  It  is  going  to  put 
pressure  on  us,  if  not  this  year,  in  fu- 
ture years,  to  raise  all  of  these  benefits 
in  the  manpower  bill  to  the  same  level 
and  to  cut  out  the  restrictions  against 
abuse  that  we  .so  carefully  wrote  into  the 
Manpower  Act. 

There  is  another  item  in  this  bill. 
When  the  manpower  bill  was  first  sent 
up,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  relocating  workers.  The  distressed 
areas  rose  up  in  arms  and  said,  "You  are 
going  to  make  ghost  towns  out  of  our 
communities.  You  are  shipping  all  the 
workers  away." 

There  was  such  a  hue  and  cry  that 
they  dropped  this  provision.  In  the 
trade  bill  there  is  not  the  50  percent 
contribution  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  a  100  percent  payment  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  move  these 
people,  plus  a  lump  sum  of  two  and  a 
half  times  his  average  weekly  wage. 

I  have  asked  a  question  of  the  authori- 
ties downtown  and  they  tell  me  this  is 
what  they  contemplate:  They  are  go- 
ing to  make  retroactive  payments  to  the 
unemployed.  What  is  normally  going 
to  happen  is  that  a  man  when  he  loses 
his  job,  is  going  to  start  through  this 
procedure  for  a  decision  as  to  whether 
his  unemployment  is  due  to  trade  and 
imports,  and  3  months  later  they  may 
have  a  final  decision.  "Yes.  it  was  due 
to  foreign  competition." 

Now,  for  this  3 -month  period  he  may 
have  been  collecting  unemployment  in- 
surance at  the  rate  of  $30  a  week.  If  he 
is  eligible  under  the  Trade  Act,  $62  or 
$63  a  week,  they  are  going  to  pay  him 
the  difference  retroactively  in  this  bill 
for  2  or  3  or  4  months  that  he  has  been 
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going  on  unemployment  insurance. 
This  is  another  thing  that  is  not  true  in 
the  manpower  bill.  There  is  no  way  to 
do  this  in  the  manpower  retraining  bill. 

Now,  we  also  wrote  some  very  careful 
provisions  in  the  manpower  bill  for 
matching,  to  require  State  responsibility 
to  get  into  this  picture  after  2  years. 
There  is  no  matching  of  any  benefits  in 
this  trade  bill  for  these  workers,  none 
whatsoever.  These  are  going  to  be  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  exclusively. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government, 
presumably,  is  going  to  reimburse  your 
State  unemployment  compensation  fund. 
At  the  very  last  moment  when  the  man- 
power bill  was  in  conference,  we  almost 
foundered  on  this  issue;  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  pays  the  State  im- 
employment  fund  back,  there  was  no  re- 
quirement in  the  manpower  bill  at  that 
stage  to  insist  that  the  employers,  who 
had  been  taxed  for  this  increased  tax  for 
these  unemployed  workers,  would  be 
credited.  They  themselves  would  be 
credited.  Again,  in  the  trade  bill  this 
has  been  ignored  completely;  no  provi- 
sion for  crediting  those  employers  who 
have  paid  the  taxes  to  pay  the  benefits 
of  unemployment  insurance.  It  will  go 
back  into  the  State  fund  but  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  employers. 

Now,  there  is  another  factor.  You 
can  talk  theoretically  about  how  this  ad- 
justment assistance  for  workers  will  pro- 
ceed, but  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  black  and 
white  situation.  You  and  I  have  plants 
in  our  areas.  The  Government  is  going 
to  send  Investigators  in  there  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  plant,  a  glass  plant  in 
my  particular  area,  for  example,  has 
been  affected  adversely  by  foreign  im- 
ports. Now.  they  are  going  to  come  in 
there  and  find  that  this  given  plant  per- 
haps has  poor  management;  that  they 
have  not  been  doing  too  well  for  this 
reason;  that  they  are  too  far  from  their 
source  of  supply  or  that  they  are  too  far 
removed  from  their  markets  or  that  they 
have  competition  domestically,  which  is 
causing  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
They  are  going  to  have  all  these  factors 
combined;  not  a  single  factor  of  foreign 
competition.  And,  when  they  get 
through  evaluating  it  they  will  perhaps 
say  to  this  industry,  "We  think,  judging 
all  these  things  proportionately,  you  do 
qualify  for  aid." 

Now,  when  I  talked  to  the  people  who 
apparently  are  going  to  administer  this. 
I  said.  "How  long  are  you  going  to  qualify 
these  people  for  aid?"  They  said,  "Nor- 
mally 2  years,  subject  to  review  at  the 
mstance  of  the  Presidcr\t. '  All  right. 
So.  in  a  glass  plant  in  Jamestown.  N.Y., 
for  instance,  we  qualify  for  assistance 
for  2  years.  Every  worker,  therefore, 
who  loses  his  job  from  that  plant  there- 
after gets  that  extra  big  fat  benefit, 
while  the  rest  of  the  workers  laid  off  in 
the  other  plants  do  not  get  this  benefit. 
It  goes  on  for  2  years  unless  the  Presi- 
dent—as busy  as  he  is  and  with  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  set  up  here — 
there  is  nobody,  apparently,  in  charge 
of  reviewing  these  things — imless  the 
President  decides  to  have  a  review  of  that 
determination.  So,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, what  we  are  coming  to  is  that  this 
section  Is  unworkable:  that  it  is  going 
to  do  more  harm  than  good;  that  it  is 


merely  trying  to  pass  put  some  extra 
privileges  to  a  very  small  segment  of  our 
workers  in  this  country  in  hopes  that 
they  can  get  the  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  support  this 
bill  if  we  could  adjust  it  properly.  I 
do  not  want  to  vote  for  the  creation  of 
second-class  citizens  among  our  unem- 
ployed—and that  is  just  what  this  trade 
bill  does.  I  shall  vote  for  recommittal 
in  hopes  the  Senate  will  clean  the  messy 
features  out  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  M.^cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  of  us  strongly  favor  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  tariff  reduction.  We  be- 
lieve strongly  that  when  each  country 
of  the  free  world  can  channel  the  efforts 
of  \\s  workers,  the  know-how  of  ruan- 
a^ment,  and  its  capital  investment  into 
th'  production  of  those  goods  and  prod- 
ucts which  it  can  produce  most  effi- 
ciently, the  standard  of  living  of  all  free 
peoples  is  bound  to  rise.  Many  of  us  do 
not  quarrel  seriously  with  titles  1  and  2 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962;  it 
is  these  portions  of  the  act  which  repre- 
sent the  best  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Title  3.  and  specifically  chapters  2  and 
3  under  that  title,  give  us  cause  for  seri- 
ous concern.  In  the  words  of  two  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  these  chapters  add 
nothing  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  are 
unnecessary,  and  create  unjustified  ex- 
pense and  discriminations.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
weekly  amount  of  trade  readjustment 
allowances  would  serve  to  create  two 
classes  of  unemployed.  If  this  bill,  as 
presently  drawn,  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law,  we  would  be  making  second  class 
citizens  of  all  of  our  unemployed  workers 
who  could  not  directly  prove  that  their 
joblessness  resulted  from  foreign  im- 
ports. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  the  debate 
established  the  unwise  inequities  to  re- 
sult from  this  bill  in  two  specific  situa- 
tions. Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  company 
with  100  workers  engaged  in  making 
products  sensitive  to  foreign  import  com- 
petition; the  company  also  does  some  de- 
fense business  under  contract  with  Uncle 
Sam.  The  company  becomes  damaged 
by  an  influx  of  foreign  goods  due  to  lower 
tariffs,  finds  it  cannot  compete,  and  lays 
off  10  men.  The  following  week  it  is 
notified  by  Washington  that  part  of  its 
defense  business  is  being  allocated  else- 
where. This  results  in  the  layoff  of  an- 
other 10  men.  Does  it  make  any  sense 
that  the  second  10  imemployed  are  to  be 
treated  less  favorably  than  the  first  10? 
We  are  here  asked  to  believe  that  this 
discrimination  is  perfectly  proper,  be- 
cause the  layoff  of  the  first  10  men  re- 
sults from  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  government  while  the  second  10 
have  suffered  from  the  exercise  of 
the  contract  power  of  government.  Do 
you  suppose  this  legalistic  distinction 
without  a  difference  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  the  second  10  men  who  see  the 


first   10  unemployed  receiving  benefits 
half  again  as  great  as  theirs? 

Take  the  case  of  two  similar  small 
businesses,  each  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  product  sensitive  to  foreign 
competition.  Tariffs  are  lowered  and 
each  company  begins  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Company  A  is  blessed  with  progressive 
management,  whereas  company  B  adopts 
an  attitude  of  "let  the  Government  take 
care  of  us."  Company  A,  through  the 
exercise  of  initiative,  enterprise,  and 
hustle,  manages  to  raise  the  necessary 
capital  to  conduct  a  thorough  retooling 
of  its  plant  so  as  to  produce  a  new  prod- 
uct which  it  hopes  will  be  competitive. 
It  must  lay  off  its  employees  at  the  start 
of  this  retooling  process. 

Company  B  does  nothing  to  help  itself 
or  its  workers.  It  wait^  until  the  foreign 
imports  boom  is  lowered  and  it  must 
lay  off  its  people.  Under  title  3  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  as  it  now  stands, 
the  employees  of  company  B  would  be 
treated  much  more  favorablj  during 
their  unemployment  period  than  would 
the  employees  of  company  A.  By  giving 
a  better  break  to  the  employees  of 
lackadaisical  company  B  than  we  give  to 
the  employees  of  progressive  company 
A,  we  would  be  clearly  legislating  to 
discourage  a  company  from  using  its 
own  initiative  to  solve  its  own  problems 
for  itself  and  its  workers.  Do  we  really 
want  to  discourage  private  enterprise 
and  to  create  added  incentive  for  more 
dependency  on  Government? 

Under  title  3  as  presently  drawn,  those 
who  lose  their  jobs  by  reason  of  foreign 
imports  will  receive  substantially  higher 
weekly  benefits  in  the  form  of  trade 
adjustment  allowances  than  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  paid  to  those 
jobless  by  reason  of  automation,  nat- 
ural resource  depletion,  or  other  do- 
mestic causes.  In  some  States,  the 
privileged  unemployed  would  receive  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  the  unprivileged. 
This  bill  would  pay  the  privileged  un- 
employed the  full  cost  of  moving  to  a 
new  area,  while  the  unprivileged  unem- 
ployed would  get  nothing.  The  privi- 
leged unemployed  could  receive  training 
benefits  for  a  period  of  up  to  a  year  and 
a  half,  wliile  the  unprivileged  domestic 
jobless  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  1 
year  under  the  Manpower  Retraining 
Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  divided  13  to  12  on  the  issue  of 
whether  those  unemployed  by  reason  of 
imports  should  be  treated  more  favor- 
ably than  the  vast  nimiber  unem- 
ployed for  all  4  other  reasons.  I  think 
it  highly  unfortunate  that  we  are  today 
operating  under  a  Rules  Committee  ac- 
tion which  prevents  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House  from  working  its  will 
on  this  aspect  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  However,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  can  still  give  to  all  of  us 
in  this  body  the  opportunity  to  elimi- 
nate this  proposed  discrimination  be- 
tween classes  of  unemployed  by  offering 
a  committee  amendment  to  chapter  3  of 
title  3.  It  was  widely  reported  in  the 
press  yesterday  that  such  a  move  was 
being  contemplated.  I  earnestly  request 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  ihe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  give 
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each  of  us  the  opportunity  to  improve 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  voting  for 
equal  treatment  to  every  American  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New^ork? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  disappointed  in  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  here  today.  I  have  been  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  reciprocal  trade  leg- 
islation in  the  past  because  I  have  always 
felt  expanded  trade  to  be  vital  to  our 
national  strength.  I  feel  that  my  posi- 
tion nas  been  valid  through  the  years 
and  that  it  is  still^alid.  and  I  had  hoped 
that  I  would  be  able  to  support  a  trade 
bill  here  today  in  which  I  had  complete 
confidence.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  express  such  confidence  in  the  meas- 
ure before  us.  There  are  several  ques- 
tionable features  in  this  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI 
has  just  put  his  finger  on  a  major  pro- 
vision which  truly  worries  me.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  adjustment  assistance 
provision  because  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  manpower  retraining  bill  which 
the  House  pa.ssed  earlier  in  the  year  and 
because  of  the  adverse  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  in  the  various  States.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  this  provision  will 
give  our  tariff  negotiators  a  virtual 
license  to  reach  agreements  which  will 
bring  substantial  injury  to,  if  not  elim- 
ination of.  some  of  our  industries. 

I  realize,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  u^  do, 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  find  a  place 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  I  think  our 
trade  laws  must  be  liberalized  with  this 
in  mind.  But  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  bill  before  us  today  has  been 
so  widely  represented  as  the  only  ve- 
hicle for  attainment  of  this  trade  affilia- 
tion with  the  Common  Market.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  necessarily  so  and  I 
think  we  would  be  wise  to  extend  the 
present  reciprocal  trade  program  for  an- 
other year  to  more  thoroughly  explore 
some  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  the 
approach  embodied  in  this  bill. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
the  makeup  of  the  EEC  in  the  next  year, 
nor  do  we  know  what  will  happen  to  Its 
attitudes.  We  cannot  state  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  what  our  own  eco- 
nomic situation  will  be  in  the  coming 
year.  As  I  have  mentioned.  I  think  we 
need  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  I  intend  to  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  with  the  instruction 
that  the  present  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram be  extended  for  1  year.  Although 
I  think  the  President  needs  more  bar- 
gaining power  than  he  has  under  the 
existing  program,  I  would  prefer  to  move 
ahead  with  caution. 

It  the  recommittal  motion  fails,  how- 
ever, I  will  vote  for  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. I  regret  the  bad  features  of  this 
bill  and  will  work  in  the  future  to  have 
them  eliminated,  but  I  feel  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  alternative,  the 
need  to  place  the  United  States  in  a 


stronger  bargaining  position  on  world 
trade  outweighs  these  other  considera- 
tions. I  consider  it  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  undertake  this  trade  program 
rather  than  none  at  all. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  I  consider  it  im- 
perative that  the  President  undertake 
immediately  to  give  American  industry  a 
chance  to  be  more  competitive  on  the 
world  market.  By  this  I  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  heavy  burden  of  Federal 
spending,  a  reduction  in  the  corporate 
income  tax,  and  an  overhaul  of  the  tax 
structure  to  give  Industry  greater  incen- 
tives for  the  modernization  of  plant  and 
equipment.  We  cannot  undertake  this 
trade  program  in  good  faith  without  giv- 
ing American  industry  this  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  GoodellI.  His  views  de- 
serve the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  truly  regret  that  he  did  not  have  a 
more  adequate  opportunity  to  explain 
his  well-provided  reservations  regarding 
the  adjustment  a.ssistance  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  plain  that  I  personally 
believe  that  the  President  must  be  given 
adequate  tools,  and  reasonable  freedom, 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  these 
nations.  Having  said  this.  I  must  add 
that  I  deeply  regret  that  the  House  is 
being  given  so  little  freedom  in  devel- 
oping sound  legislation  in  this  area. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
just  stated,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  considered  in  some 
depth  this  problem  of  what  might  be 
called  adjustment  assistance  for  those 
who  are  unemployed.  This  discussion 
occurred  as  a  result  of  specific  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  President.  As 
a  result  we  developed  the  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  I  personally  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  guidelines  laid  down  in  that 
legislation,  so  recently'  signed  by  the 
President,  should  have  been  ignored  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  what  now  ap- 
pears as  title  III  of  this  bill. 

Unjustified  differences  in  l)eneflts  to  be 
provided  to  our  xmemployed,  especially 
when  these  differences  are  major  In 
character,  cannot  help  but  have  undesir- 
able results.  I  am  not  saying  that  ad- 
justment assistance  may  not  be  needed 
if  unemployment  occurs  because  of  for- 
eign competition.  However,  I  fail  to  un- 
derstand why  this  unemployment  should 
be  considered  of  a  different  kind,  neces- 
sitating greater  benefits  than  other 
forms  of  unemployment. 

These  differences  could  easily  be  ad- 
justed, Mr.  Chairman,  if  only  the  op- 
portunity were  to  be  presented.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  improvements 
which  they  made  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  introduced.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  regret  that  somewhat  closer  con- 
sideration was  not  given  in  that  distin- 
guished committee  to  the  specific  pro- 
gram of  adjustment  assistance  projwsed. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Ii^t. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  that  this  Hcuse 


could  very  well  pay  great  heed  to  the 
remarks  that  we  have  just  heard  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDKLLl,  who  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Act.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  He  has  made  this 
comparison  here,  and  he  has  pointed  out 
the  flagrant  discrepancies  being  created 
by  this  bill  in  the  fact  that  if  this  pro- 
vision remains  in  the  bill,  we  also  place 
in  jeopardy  the  Manpower  Retraining 
Act,  which  this  Congress  passed  earlier 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Lmo- 

SAYl. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
view  this  bill,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  is  the  most  important  legislation 
before  the  87th  Congress.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  most  important  bill 
that  I  have  seen  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  since  I  have  been  a  Memlaer.  This 
bill  marks  the  place  at  the  crossroads 
where  we  in  this  country  must  choose  be- 
tween an  inadequate  status  quo.  and  a 
new  challenge  put  to  us  by  a  moving, 
changing,  and  advancing  world.  In  my 
view,  we  have  no  choice.  We  must  put 
this  bill  through  as  the  very  least  that 
we  must  do  to  build  a  stronger  America 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  support  it. 
General  Eisenhower  would  have  recom- 
mended the  same  were  he  President  to- 
day. I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Mills  1  on  his  handling  of 
the  bill.  And  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker]  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis  1,  as  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  their  vigorous  and  courageous 
support  of  the  bill.  They  do  this  In  the 
public  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  Western  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  cotintry  has  prided 
itself  on  its  ability  to  compete.  We  have 
always  considered  ourselves  the  best  pro- 
ducers and  the  best  salesmen  in  the 
world.  The  Yankee  trsuler  is  the  best 
trader  in  the  world.  Why  should  we 
doubt  our  powers  now?  Why  should  we 
lose  our  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
compete? 

We  in  this  Chamber  who  represent  435 
constituencies  should  realize  that  this 
bill  is  a  consumer  bill.  It  is  a  bill  in  the 
best  interests  of  that  all-Important  but 
too  often  neglected  group — the  consum- 
ers of  America.  The  consumers  of  this 
country  represent  no  special  pressure 
group.  They  cut  across  the  board.  They 
are  latwr  and  management,  white  collar 
and  blue  collar  alike.  The  consumers  of 
America  are  probably  the  least  organ- 
ized people  in  America.  But  they  stiU 
represent  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. And  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
be  for  the  aid  and  relief  of  consumers. 

I  receive  mail  all  the  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  my  people  back  home — ask- 
ing, pleading  what  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  spiral  of  the  cost  of  living— the  big. 
big  squeeze.  Not  an  easy  question.  But 
one  thing  we  can  do  is  pass  this  bill.  We 
should  imderstand  that  one  possible 
eject  of  this  bill  will  be  to  force  us  to 
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produce  better  and  cheaper  goods.  And 
we  must  learn  to  do  this  or  we  will  not 
survive  in  this  changing  world.  We  have 
no  fixed  position  as  the  worlds  leading 
producer,  seller,  and  exporter.  Our  posi- 
tion is  always  subject  to  challenge.  And 
it  is  being  challenged  right  now  by  the 
European  Common  Market.  Europe  Is 
doing  this,  I  would  remind  my  colleagues, 
by  and  through  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  should  welcome  this  challenge 
and  be  glad  for  it.  And  by  the  same 
token,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  allow 
our  own  p>eople  to  go  under  because  of 
circumstances  that  fwe  b<;yond  their  con- 
trol. That  Is  why  the  bill  has  Important 
safeguards  and  adjustment  features. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  one  of  the 
Congressional  delegates  to  the  NAT® 
Parliamentarians'  Conference.  I  have 
sp>ent  some  time  In  Europe  and  with 
Europeans,  particularly  with  our  parlia- 
mentarian counterparts.  Recently,  our 
chief  pKjlnt  of  discussion  has  been  the 
desirability — the  necessity — of  creating 
a  viable  Atlantic  Community  based  upon 
trade  and  economic  ties.  I  have  heard 
It  said  by  some  that  Europe  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  do  not  really 
want  the  United  States  to  share  In  the 
new  European  prosperity.  Now,  I  ques- 
tion this  statement.  Europe  Is  constant- 
ly under  the  gun  of  mllltiiry  aggression — 
It  has  been  run  over  before  and  conceiv- 
ably the  attempt  could  be  made  again. 
And  Europ>e  knows  that  its  strongest  de- 
fense is  an  alliance  bast^  upon  durable 
economic  ties  between  the  countries  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.  This,  my 
friends,  is  a  far  stronger  and  more  last- 
ing alliance  than  any  military  alliance 
can  possibly  be.  NATO  Is  one  of  our 
most  effective  instruments.  But  it  needs 
the  underpinning  of  an  alliance  based 
upon  economic,  social,  and  cultural  ties. 
Responsible  leaders  In  Europe  know  this, 
and  they  know  that  concepts  of  eco- 
nomic Isolationism  do  no  one  any  good 
this  day  and  age. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  this  bill  has  in- 
sufficient safeguards  for  American  In- 
dustry and  American  workers.  The  bill, 
In  my  judgment,  has  ample  safeguards. 
In  fact,  In  some  respjects,  these  safe- 
guards are  more  liberal  than  the  safe- 
guards contained  In  the  present  law. 
The  Executive  Is  not  free  to  enter  into 
any  agreement  with  another  country 
until  the  matter  has  in  effect  lain  on 
the  table  for  6  months.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker  I  saw  to  It 
that  ultimate  and  effective  and  respon- 
sible congressional  control  is  retedned 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
in  the  Congress.  In  this  he  was  joined 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Curtis  1. 

Then  there  are  the  adjustment  fea- 
tures— technical  assistance,  loans,  and 
tax  relief  to  firms  and  cash  allowances 
and  retraining  for  workers.  These  fea- 
tures are  essential,  Mr.  C^hairman.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  of  tliem.  A  couple 
of  them  I  think  are  looeely  drawn.  But 
they  will  perform  a  necessary  function. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  liberal  recip- 
rocal trade  bill.  It  is  another  thing  to 
let  It  work.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
in  the  absence  of  alternative  relief  meas- 
ures the  Executive  will  not  be  able  to 


withstand  the  pressures  to  grant  tariff 
rebef.  These  pressures  will  come  from 
management  and  labor  smd  from  the 
Congress  Itself.  Here  then  Is  an  alter- 
native, under  which  tariff  relief  can  be 
avoided,  but  relief  granted.  This  is  not 
only  fair,  but  absolutely  necessary  If  the 
program  is  going  to  be  permitted  to 
work. 

There  is  a  safeguard,  also,  in  the  pro- 
vision for  a  single  trade  negotiator,  who 
will  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate.  This  pinpoints  responsibility, 
which  In  the  past  has  been  scattered. 
Further,  two  Membprs  of  the  House  and 
two  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  ac- 
credited members  of  the  U.S.  trade 
agreement  delegations. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  re- 
view in  greater  detail  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  be 
defeated. 

Congress  has  renewed  Its  commitment 
to  reduction  of  tariffs  11  times  since 
1934.  the  year  of  passage  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
temporary  authority  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident In  the  most  recent  Trade  Act, 
passed  In  1958,  nears  termination.  To- 
day that  authority  Is  no  longer  capable 
of  advancing  American  economic  and  po- 
litical interests  In  a  revolutionary  world. 
I  strongly  support  adoption  of  a  broader 
tariff-negotiating  power  as  envisioned  In 
H.R.  11970. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  should 
recognize  that  those  who  favor  the  status 
quo  with  regard  to  trade  policy  pursue 
an  illusory  goal.  Conditions  in  the  20th 
century  chiange  overnight.  Involvement 
with  the  status  quo  quickly  becomes  a 
commitment  to  the  past.  I  urge  those 
who  look  to  the  past  in  search  for  a  vi- 
able national  trade  policy  to  redirect 
their  view  to  effectively  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  present  and  future. 

Two  developments  within  the  last  dec- 
ade demand  liberalization  of  our  trade 
policy :  the  first  is  the  increasing  empha- 
sis of  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the  eco- 
nomic front  of  the  cold  war;  the  second 
Is  the  spectacular  success  of  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Premier  Khrushchev  declared  eco- 
nomic war  on  the  West  with  this  state- 
ment : 

We  declare  war  upon  the  United  States  In 
the  peaceful  fleld  of  trade.  The  threat  to 
the  United  States  Is  not  the  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile,  but  In  the  fleld  of  peaceful 
production. 

This  declaration  has  been  Imple- 
mented by  a  buildup  of  Soviet  markets 
In  underdeveloped  countries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Western  nations.  In  1953 
the  Soviet  Union  had  signed  trade  pacts 
with  only  three  underdeveloped  coim- 
trles.  By  1961  the  Communist  bloc  had 
signed  206  bilateral  trade  agreements 
with  32  countries.  The  fact  that  the 
Communist  economy  Is  subordinate  to 
political  aims  allows  expedient  manipu- 
lation of  economic  forces.  Such  flexibil- 
ity enables  the  bloc  to  buy  surpluses  of 
primary  commodities  from  troubled 
countries  In  the  unstable  world  market. 
This  strategy  has  given  the  Soviet  Union 
a  foothold  in  permanent  trade  relations 
with  Iceland,  Egypt,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 


The  outcome  of  the  cold  war  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  ultimate  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  communism  by 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 
This  choice  will  be  strongly  Influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  trade  relations  between 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe.  Our 
national  security  demands  that  our  trade 
policy  provide  for  Increased  trading  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  under- 
developed countries.  Without  such  lib- 
eralization of  policy,  our  ability  to  win 
the  cold  war  is  doubtful. 

The  second  development  which  our  na- 
tional trade  policy  must  reflect  Is  the 
growth  and  success  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Since  the  year  of  Its  organization 
In  1957.  the  Common  Market  has  moved 
well  ahead  of  schedule  toward  Its  dual 
purposes  of  elimination  of  internal  tariffs 
and  adjustment  of  external  tariffs  to  a 
common  level.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States,  increasing  Integra- 
tion with  the  Common  Market  Is  both 
politically  and  economically  desirable. 
Increasing  economic  integration  of  free 
nations  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  world  balance  of  power  as  Russia's 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  Common 
Market  suggest.  The  economic  stakes 
are  equally  high.  When  Europe's  eco- 
nomic union  is  more  fully  realized,  the 
Common  Market  and  the  United  States 
will  concentrate  90  percent  of  the  free 
world's  Industrial  output  within  their 
two  markets.  Unless  the  United  States 
can  place  American  industry  inside  the 
external  tariff  wall  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, 40  p>ercent  of  American  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  to  Europe  will  be 
lost,  with  smaller  losses  of  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  raw  mate- 
rials. American  manufacturers  cannot 
compete  within  the  Common  Market 
with  the  duty-free  products  of  the  mem- 
ber countries.  When  one  considers  that 
about  1  out  of  every  5  or  6  factory 
workers  In  the  United  States  owes  his 
job  directly  to  producing  for  the  world 
market,  and  that  approximately  half  of 
our  manufactured  exports  go  to  Europe, 
the  loss  of  40  percent  of  the  Europesm 
market  for  manufactures  would  be  a 
staggering  blow  to  our  economy.  A  low- 
ering of  trade  restrictions  on  goods  mov- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  Is  the  only  Insurance 
against  the  loss  of  Europe  as  a  market 
for  American  exports. 

The  national  welfare,  therefore,  de- 
mands that  our  new  trade  policy  Include 
provisions  which  would  open  up  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  un- 
derdevelop>ed  countries  of  the  world  and 
would  lower  or  eliminate  restrictions  on 
goods  moving  between  America  and 
Eiu*ope. 

H.R.  11970  Includes  provisions  which 
satisfy  both  demands.  This  bill  gives 
the  President  authority,  for  a  5-year  pe- 
riod— a  necessary  length — to  reduce  or 
eliminate  tariffs  on  any  item  of  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  produce  80  percent  of  the  world 
supply.  If  the  Common  Market  agreed  to 
lower  Its  tariffs  on  the  item.  Unlike 
existing  law.  H.R.' 11970  would  allow  the 
President  to  negotiate  by  categories  of 
Items  rather  than  on  an  Item-by-item 
basis.    This  is  a  most  important  feature. 
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It  has  the  added  advantage  of  spread- 
ing the  risk  among  domestic  producers. 
But  more  Important,  the  bill  provides 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Common  Market  can, 
through  negotiation,  substantially  lib- 
eralize their  trade  relations.  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  negotiations  will  be 
fruitful.  They  can  result  in  an  un- 
precedented growth  of  trade  with  pro- 
portionate benefits  to  the  economies  of 
the  cotmtries  involved.  The  political 
benefits  of  such  cooperation  would  be, 
as  I  have  suggested,  at  least  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  economic  benefits.  Eco- 
nomic alliances  are  intrinsically  stronger 
than  military  alliances. 

For  example,  possibilities  offered  by 
trade  policy  in  waging  the  cold  war  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  recognized 
in  the  authority  given  the  President  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  duties  on  any  trop- 
ical agricultiu-al  or  forestry  commodities 
which  are  not  produced  in  significant 
quantities  within  the  United  States.  A 
condition  of  this  authority  is  comparable 
reductions  or  eliminations  of  duties  by 
the  Common  Market  without  differential 
treatment  of  imderdeveloped  coxuitries. 
These  commodities  are  defined  as  trop- 
ical If  their  principal  production  occurs 
between  the  20-degree  latitude  lines. 

A  glance  at  a  world  map  reveals  the 
critical  area  which  lies  between  these 
two  latitudes.  Included  are  about  100 
countries  and  islands  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia  which  are  the  major 
world  sources  for  tropical  agricultural 
commodities  and  primary  products. 
Liberal  trade  relations  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  would  be 
necessary  even  If  one  could  ignore  the 
Communist  threat.  Key  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  this  zone  include  rubber,  cot- 
ton, wool,  timber,  cocoa,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tea.  Indispensable  exports  of  raw 
materials  or  crude  minerals  include  oil, 
tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron  ore,  manga- 
nese, nickel,  aluminum,  and  diamonds. 
Economic  need  for  these  raw  materials 
Justifies  a  liberal  commercial  policy  in 
our  trade  relations  with  the  tropical 
countries.  But  we  dare  not  forget  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  is  steadily  increasing  its 
trade  with  many  of  the  countries  of 
this  vital  zone  and  that  the  pattern  of 
our  age  underlines  the  connection  be- 
tween economic  and  political  de- 
pendence. I  cannot  understand  criti- 
cism of  a  liberal  trade  program  between 
the  United  States  and  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  tropical  belt. 
Either  Soviet  activity  or  our  need  for 
their  products  warrants  an  opening  of 
trade  barriers.  The  two  taken  together 
constitute  an  unassailable  argument  for 
leveling  trade  barriers. 

Expansion  of  international  trade  and 
multilateral  trading  will  benefit  this 
country  in  the  long  rim.  I  am  amazed 
that  after  28  years  of  Federal  com- 
mitment to  a  liberal  trade  policy  the 
economic  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
policy  are  not  universally  recognized. 
Increased  production  abroad  will  cause 
an  increase,  not  a  reduction,  of  Ameri- 
can exports  abroad,  Manufacturing 
countries  provide  a  far  greater  market 
for  exports  of  manufactures  than  non- 
industrial  countries.  In  1955,  although 
trade    restrictions    existed,    exports    of 


manufactures  from  industrial  to  other 
industrial  areas  amounted  to  about  $53 
per  capita ;  to  nonindustrial  areas,  about 
$11  per  capita.  Industrialization  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  will  boom  the 
UJS.  export  market.  Data  from  coun- 
tries in  the  early  stages  of  industrializa- 
tion Indicates  that  imports  of  manu- 
factures have  increased  faster  than 
has  production  of  manufactures.  The 
point  is  that  industrialization  In  newer 
countries  represents  an  opportunity  for 
expansion,  not  a  threat,  to  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  older  indus- 
trialized countries.  This  opportunity 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  three  es- 
sential economic  conditions  in  the 
industrial  country. 

First.  The  economy  of  the  country 
must  be  healthy  and  expanding. 

Second.  Liberal  commercial  policies 
must  prevail  so  that  underdeveloi>ed 
countries  can  industrialize. 

Third.  Industry  in  the  developed 
countries  must  be  able  to  adjust  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  economic  growth  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

The  third  point  is  indispensable  to 
economic  expansion.  The  industriali- 
zation of  underdeveloped  countries  need 
threaten  America  only  if  her  political 
and  industrial  leaders  react  defensively 
out  of  fear  and  hostility. 

The  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  HM.  11970  will  allow  American  In- 
dustry to  accept  the  opportiinity  of  ex- 
pansion without  some  of  the  severe  im- 
mediate problems  of  adjustment.  Our 
liberal  trade  policy  has  been  hampered 
in  the  past  by  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions  which  have  overly  pro- 
tected American  industry  from  the  need 
for  adjustment  in  the  face  of  import 
competition.  H.R.  11970  includes  a  fair 
and  reasonable  escape-clause  provision, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
indicates  that  this  will  be  used  sparingly. 
Tariff  increases  will  no  longer  be  the 
only  remedy  for  import  injury.  While 
the  overall  effect  of  this  trade  policy  on 
the  American  economy  will  be  good,  ad- 
justment will  involve  some  immediate 
hardship.  That  this  hardship  should  be 
alleviated  is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  freer  trade.  We  cannot  expect 
those  injiu-ed  by  import  competition,  as 
a  result  of  governmental  action,  to  pay 
the  full  price  for  the  benefits  of  trade 
expansion. 

Adjustment  assistance  is  offered  in  the 
form  of  technical  Eissistance,  loans,  and 
tax  relief  to  firms  and  cash  allowances 
and  retraining  for  workers.  Firms  and 
workers  will  not  be  sheltered  from  com- 
petition; they  will  be  helped  toward 
greater  efiBciency  and  productivity.  We 
should  not  expect  our  State  compensa- 
tion systems  to  accept  the  bm-den  of  im- 
port unemploj-ment  caused  by  a  national 
trade  policy.  We  must  accept  a  national 
responsibility  for  dealing  with  adjust- 
ment Injuries.  And  we  must  be  realistic 
about  this  bill. 

The  adjustment  assistance  program 
will  necessarily  contribute  toward  a 
more  determined  effort  to  open  channels 
of  trade.  The  program  will  increase  our 
competitive  ability  by  providing  more 
security  for  our  workers.  It  will  lessen 
the  pressures  to  Invoke  escape-clause 
provisions  which  will  result   in  higher 


tariffs.  The  individual  who  suffers  be- 
cause his  legitimate  interest  has  been 
overridden  by  his  country  should  not  be 
expected  to  adjust  to  these  problems 
entirely  on  his  own.  The  adjustment 
featiu-es,  therefore,  are  not  only  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  bill,  they  are  fair  and 
necessary. 

The  combination  of  a  liberal  trade 
policy  and  adjustment  assistance  offered 
in  H.R.  11970  elicit  my  strong  support. 
The  direction  of  our  present  tariff  policy, 
the  groT^'th  of  the  Common  Market,  and 
our  role  as  political  and  economic  leaders 
of  the  free  world  all  dictate  that  this 
bill  must  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment  the 
United  States  la  at  the  crossroads  in 
this  bill,  and  there  is  only  one  direction 
that  it  can  go.  It  must  not  retreat  into 
the  past.  It  must  stay  with  the  times 
and  look  to  the  future. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FRBLWCHtrTSEiil. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  CKwdellI 
for  his  statement  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  3  minutes  he  has 
yielded  me.  It  Is  what  is  left  of  the  10 
minutes  promised  me  when  this  debate 
started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  seen  that 
rose  garden  at  the  White  House  they 
talk  about  so  much,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  it  today.  I  would  like  to  see  how 
much  traffic  went  through  the  rose 
garden  last  night  and  this  morning  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill.  Yes- 
terday I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccsl  deliver  a  long 
speech  in  support  of  this  free  trade  bill. 
Less  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Boccs  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  seeking  protection  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  shrimp.  Last 
year  he  was  a  protectionist;  today  he  is  a 
free  trader.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  individuals  can  shift  positions  with 
such  ease,  but  I  guess  It  can  be  done. 

Last  week  we  had  a  farm  bill  before 
the  House  and  all  Republican  Members 
but  one,  as  I  remember  the  voting 
record,  opposed  the  bill.  One  of  the 
prime  reasons  why  they  voted  against 
the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill  was  be- 
cause of  delegated  and  dictatorial  power 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  won- 
der what  will  happen  this  afternoon 
when  we  come  to  a  vote  on  this  bilL  I 
wonder  if  the  Republicans  will  give  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  under 
this  bill,  the  untrammeled  and  uncon- 
scionable power  that  it  delegates  to  him. 
It  is  going  to  be  Interesting  to  watch 
how  this  vote  goes,  as  compared  with  last 
week. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  Mills],  a  question.    In 
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1959,  there  was  imported  1,300  million 
pounds  of  beef  which  displaced  433  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  that  was  In  surplus 
that  should  have  been  used  for  feed.    In 

1960.  there  was  imported  live  or  the 
carcass  equivalent  of  1.504,000  head  of 
beef,  1,341.000  head  of  hogs,  and  1,105,000 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

This  means  that  we  displaced  in  1960 
alone  30  million  acres  of  production  in 
this  country.  How  will  the  farmers  of 
America  figure  in  the  plush  payoff  set  up 
in  this  bill  for  damaged  industries? 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
we  imported  about  4.8  percent  in  1958 
and  5.4  percent  in  1961.  At  the  same 
time  our  exports  increased  better  than 
40  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  for  a  quick  comment.  The 
gentleman  conjures  up  the  old  story  that 
the  imports  of  foreign  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  only  a  small  part  of  our  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  Let  me  quote 
a  statement  by  Candidate  Kennedy.  In 
a  speech  in  New  York  on  October  12, 
1960,  Candidate  Kennedy  said  this: 

Frequently  Imports  may  be  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  our  domestic  market.  2 
or  3  percent,  but  It  breaks  the  price  of  the 
other  97  percent. 

The  gentleman  does  not  quarrel  with 
President  Kennedy's  statement  in  1960, 
does  he,  as  to  the  relative  Importance  of 
a  small  amount  of  Imports? 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  is  that  this 
thing  works  two  ways.  We  are  exp)ort- 
ing  beef,  hides,  and  things  hke  that,  as 
well  as  importing  som»»  l>eef  and  veal. 
For  example,  we  exported  in  1961  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $90  million  in  hides.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentluman  the  loss  of 
our  exports  can  really  break  prices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  very  little  true 
barter  and  sale  of  the  agricultural 
products  that  we  send  overseas,  and  the 
gentleman  well  knowi>  that,  too.  He 
knows  that  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
our  agricultural  exports  are  given  away 
as  grants  in  aid  or  are  paid  for  In  cur- 
rencies of  the  receiving  nation  with  the 
agreement  that  the  currency  must  re- 
main in  the  country  and  be  spent  there 
with  nothing  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. So-called  loans  are  also  made  to 
foreign  countries  which  will  never  be 
repaid  but  which  are  used  to  purchase 
agricultural  and  other  commodities. 
The  claim  that  billions  of  dollars  of  our 
exports  are  on  the  basis  of  true  barter 
and  sale  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  there  is  not 
more  time  available  to  explode  more  of 
the  myths  of  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced.  Let  me  .say  in  con- 
clusion that  you  cannot  put  American 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture  on  a 
world  price  level  and  I  warn  those  of  you 
who  vote  for  this  bill  that  you  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  you  regret  your  vote. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  I  received  an  analysis  of  the 
manpower  sections  of  this  bill  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
BLLl.    I  listened  to  hU  remartis  today 


and  imderstand  he  is  inserting  his  let- 
ter in  today's  Record.  The  amendments 
outlined  by  him  are  necessary. 

I  am  constrained  to  oppose  the  trade 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means — not  because  I  do 
not  believe  ^hat  we  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  will  benefit  from 
a  greater  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. I  have  serious  doubts  whether  this 
bill  will  accomplish  this  purpose  and  I 
know  the  manpower  and  Industry  sub- 
sidies in  this  bill  will  do  serious  harm 
to  our  economy. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  there  is  no 
need  for  haste  in  Eidopting  this  new 
trade  legislation.  We  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  should  first 
find  out  the  direction  which  the  Com- 
mon Market  will  take.  If  that  •conomic 
union  does  p>ose  a  problem  for  the  United 
States,  our  action  should  be  directed 
specifically  to  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. If  the  actions  In  Canada  this  past 
week  pose  a  problem,  our  action  should 
be  directed  to  a  solution  for  that  prob- 
lem. We  are  being  asked  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  liberalize  our  tariffs  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Common  Market,  Can- 
ada, and  other  parts  of  the  world  show 
every  indication  of  moving  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  United  States  has  given  billions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  to  the  European 
Economic  Community.  American  forces 
are  their  first  line  of  defense.  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  shares 
equally  with  us  the  benefits  of  our  su- 
perior nuclear  striking  capacity,  main- 
tained at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  This  Is  no  time  for  us 
to  be  calling  on  them  with  our  hats  in 
our  hands. 

Through  widespread  propaganda,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  sought  to 
create  the  impression  that  this  trade 
bill  must  be  enacted  forthwith  or  the 
doors  of  the  Common  Market  and  world 
trade  will  be  forever  closed  to  American 
Industry  and  agriculture.  If  that  were 
correct,  we  should  be  prep>ared  to  take 
retaliatory  measures.  Factually  this  is 
not  correct.  It  is  Ironic  that  after  15 
years  of  granting  economic  assistance  to 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are 
told  that  the  American  taxpayer.  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  American  labor  must 
be  prepared  to  make  further  sacrifices, 
or  our  goods  will  no  longer  be  welcome 
in  Europe  or  in  other  parts  of  the  free 
world. 

Similarly,  the  administration  propa- 
gandists would  like  to  paint  a  very  sim- 
ple picture  of  the  issue.  Either  you  are 
for  the  trade  bill,  or  you  are  a  "protec- 
tionist"— and  the  term  "protectionist" 
Is  used  by  the  liberal  press  as  the  epitome 
of  opprobrium.  That  Is  a  gross  falsi- 
fication of  the  issue.  I  strongly  favor 
reciprocal  trade. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  grant  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  authority  to  decide 
that  some  American  industry  or  the  jobs 
of  any  group  of  workers  are  "expenda- 
ble" because  a  Government  bureaucrat 
in  the  State  Department — not  the  Con- 
gress and  not  the  American  people — de- 
cides that  It  Is  In  the  "national  interest" 
to  sacrifice  that  industry,  or  the  jobs  of 
that  group  of  workers  in  order  to  obtain 
some    trade    concessions — not    for    the 


United  States — but  for  some  other  na- 
tion, such  as  Japan,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, or  the  Latin  Americas. 

It  might  be  all  right  to  say  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacri- 
fice in  the  national  interest,  but  who 
Is  to  determine  what  is  in  the  national 
Interest?  The  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  a  party  to  that 
decision  after  having  been  apprised  of 
all  the  facts.  Instead,  we  have  closed- 
door  meetings  abroad  at  which  decisions 
are  reached,  which  we  do  not  even  know 
about.  After  the  fact,  the  Congress  is 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  take  remedial 
action. 

I  agree  that  the  President  should  be 
granted  authority  to  negotiate  for  re- 
ciprocal trade  concessions.  I  am  not 
even  convinced  that  such  authority 
should  be  restricted — as  the  committee 
bill  does — by  the  limitation  that  tariffs 
cannot  be  reduced  below  50  percent  of 
the  existing  rate  of  duty.  In  some  cases, 
it  may  be  very  dangerous  to  reduce  tar- 
iffs to  50  percent  of  the  existing  rate.  In 
other  cases.  It  may  be  that  tariffs  could 
be  completely  eliminated  without  harm-_ 
ful  effects  to  American  industry  and  la- 
bor. I  would  support  a  broader  grant 
of  authority  to  the  President,  with  the 
overriding  limitation  that  duties  would 
not  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  an 
American  industry  or  the  jobs  of  a  group 
of  American  workers  would  be  jeopard- 
ized. If  this  does  not  leave  us  any  lee- 
way for  further  negotiations — as  some 
administration  spokesmen  claim — then 
we  should  not  have  any  trade  bill. 

In  opposing  the  provisions  for  adjust- 
ment assistance,  I  am  not  opp>osed  to  the 
thought  that  we  should  help  those  in- 
dustries and  those  workers  who  might  be 
injured.  I  am  opposed  to  the  concept 
that  we  should  deliberately  bring  about 
such  injury  as  a  part  of  our  trade  policy 
in  order  to  obtain  concessions — not 
necessarily  for  the  benefit  of  other 
American  industries  or  American 
workers — but  possibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry  and  workers  of  Japan,  the 
British  Commonwealth,  Latin  America 
and  any  other  free  nation  not  a  member 
of  the  Common  Market.  If  that  is  the 
definition  of  "national  interest" — 
which  the  administration  intends  to  use 
as  its  guide  in  administering  this  law — I 
am  opposed  to  the  grant  of  authority. 

I  fully  recognize  that  in  any  trade  ne- 
gotiations there  may  be  errors  of  judg- 
ment. Irrespective  of  a  policy  to  the 
contrary,  our  negotiators  may  inadvert- 
ently reduce  tariffs  below  the  danger 
F)oInt.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  assistance  to  such  firms  or 
workers  as  are  injured  thereby.  There 
are  already  provisions  under  existing 
laws  to  provide  such  assistance,  includ- 
ing, the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  the  Small  Business  Act, 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  which  we  just  passed,  was 
SF>ecifically  intended  in,  part  for  the  re- 
training of  workers  displaced  by  foreign 
competition.  If  the  act  is  inadequate, 
it  should  be  amended. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
in  being,  ready  and  able  to  take  care  of 
the  financial  needs  of  any  firms  which 
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may  be  Injured  by  foreign  competition — 
and  believe  me,  any  firm  which  could 
qualify  under  the  committee  bill  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  qualify  under  the 
definition  of  a  small  business.  The  test 
for  qualification  implicit  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  serve  to  rule  out  any 
large  diversified  company. 

As  evidence  of  the  Federal  activities 
in  this  area  I  refer  you  to  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1963.  The  activities  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Labor,  and 
several  independent  agencies,  devoted  to 
the  assistance  of  firms  and  workers,  are 
scheduled  for  appropriations  totaling  $1.7 
billion.  I  would  like  permission  to  insert 
a  schedule  showing  a  breakdown  of  this 
amount  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Certainly,  with  such  a  varied  scope  of 
Federal  authorizations,  the  problem  of 
displaced  workers  and  the  financial  need 
of  firms  inadvertently  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  trade  negotiations  will  be 
provided  for.  The  committee  bill  merely 
superimposes  another  additional  pro- 
gram on  a  special  basis,  which  largely 
duplicates  existing  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  is  no  justifiable 
basis  for  treating  the  economic  prob- 
lems resulting  from  import  competition 
any  different  than  the  other  econcanlc 
causes  of  chronic  unemplojmient. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  Insert  at  this 
point  a  table  on  "New  Obligational  Au- 
thority and  Expenditures  for  Assistance 
to  Workers  and  Industry." 

New  obliffaiional  authority  and  expenditures 
for  assistance  to  workers  and  industry} 
fiscal   1993    (estimates) 

fDollars  In  mflUons) 


Expendi- 
tures 

NewobH- 

tntkmal 

authority 

Department  ot  Commeroer  Are* 

Redevelopment  Administration. 

122 

64 

Department   of  Health,    Edocft- 
tlon,  and  Welfare: 
OflSee  of  KdupQtion: 

Salaries  and  expenw* 

Promotion     and    furttier 
development    of    voca- 
tional education. 

Area    rocationaJ    educa- 
tion (National  Defense 
Education  Act) 

12 
34 

14 

7 

13 
3S 
15 

Trornotion   of   vocational 
education,  act  of  Feb.  23, 
1917  (Smlth-Hufhes).... 

7 

Total,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation  

67 
107 

70 

Offlce  of  VocaUanal  Rehabili- 
tation  

112 

Total,      Department     of 
Health,  Education,  and 
Weirare 

174 

182 

Depnrtment  of  Labor: 
Office  of  ttie  .Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Area   redeTelopment   ac- 
tiTltiea. 

2 
15 
«0 
60 

2 
15 

Manpower   development 
ana  tratninft 

100 

Youth    employment    op- 
portimltlcs 

75 

Total,    OfBce  of  tbe 
Secretary    . 

137 
8U 

1 

129 

192 

Office    of    Automatioa    and 
Manpower  (new) 

MO 

Bureau   of   N'cterans'   Reem- 
ployment Riphts    

1 

Bureau  of  Employment   Hfr- 
curity  (employment  service 
and    uneniplojTncnt    com- 
I)en9atlon) , ....„,„ 

133 

Total,     Department     of 
Labor 

1.123 

1.226 

New  obUgational  authority  and  expendttxtret 
for  assistance  to  workers  and  industry,^ 
fiscal  1963  {estimates) — Continued 

[DoOars  in  mflUaits] 


Expendi- 
turw 

NewobU- 
satloDai 
authority 

House  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 
Urban  planning  grants  (Housing 
Act  of  1961  and  tba  Area  Re- 
development Act) 

10 

a 

84 
222 

20 

\elerans'  Administration:  Vet- 
erans' readjustment  (education 
aiid  training) 

M 

Small  Business  AdmioistraUon... 

306 

Grand  total 

1.734 

1,882 

See  fi>otnote  at  end  of  table. 


'  From  tbe  1963  budget,  submitted  Jan.  18,  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  two  letters 
from  the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial 
Commission  opposing  features  of  this 
bill,H.R.  11970: 

iNDXTsraiAL  Commission  of 

THI    STATK   or   WiSCONSIK, 

June  18.  1962. 
To   Each    Wisconsin   Congressman: 

You  sliould  be  concerned,  as  a  Represent- 
ative from  Wisconsin,  as  to  how  the  pend- 
ing Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  will — or, 
rather,  will  not — apply  In  Wisconsin. 

The  attached  Industrial  commission  letter 
of  April  4,  as  to  the  unemployment  benefit 
features  of  H.R.  9900,  applies  equally  to  the 
currently  pending  version  of  the  trade  bill, 
HJl.  11970.  We  urge  you  to  reread  the 
attached  letter. 

W^lsconsln  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  pro- 
posed Federal  "trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances" (for  workers  unemployed  because  of 
the  act),  in  view  of  these  direct  conflicts 
with  Wisconsin's  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law: 

(a)  The  proposed  Federal  benefit  formula 
would  require  a  weekly  Federal  supplement, 
on  top  of  any  State  unemployment  compen- 
satlon  benefit  check  the  worker  might  other- 
wise draw;  and 

(b)  HJi.  11970,  In  aecUon  331(c),  specifies 
that  each  State  agreement  "shall  provide 
that  unemployment  Insurance  otherwise 
payable  to  any  adversely  affected  worker  will 
not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week  by 
reason  of  any  right  to  allowances  under  this 
chapter." 

Wisconsin  cannot  sign  such  an  agreement. 
Our  State  law  expressly  forbids,  on  principle, 
any  such  double  payment  (under  two  laws) 
for  the  same  week.  Compare  the  attached 
letter. 

Several  dozen  other  State  laws  have 
rotighly  similar  prohibitions.  So  the  pro- 
posed Federal  benefit  program  would  ap- 
parently violate  a  majority  of  State  laws, 
including  Wisconsin's. 

Should  the  Congress  enact  a  weekly  bene- 
fit formula — and  an  "agreement"  clause — 
which  are  directly  contrary  to  the  relevant 
provisions  of  a  majority  of  State  laws? 

We  do  not  think  so.    And  we  t>elleve  you'd 
want  us  to  call  this  pending  Issue  to  your 
immediate  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Raushenbubh. 

Director. 

INDUSTKIAL  COMMISSION  Of 

Thk  Statz  or  Wisconsin, 

April  4.  1962. 

Hon.    WlLBtTB    D.    lllLLS, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  proposed  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances— for  jobless  workers — are  really  unem- 


ployment compensation  benefits.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  considered  and  ap- 
pnUaed  as  unemployment  compensation 
benefit* — in  relation  to  the  benefits  now  be- 
ing paid  (a)  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  and  (b)  under  various 
Federal   unemployment  compensation   laws. 

In  effect,  H.R.  9900  proposes  a  new — and 
rather  complicated,  and  remarkably  dif- 
ferent— Federal  unemployment  cconpensa- 
tlon  system,  with  more  weekly  dollars,  and 
many  more  weeks,  for  a  rather  small  group 
of  workers.     Why? 

Those  workers  who  could  qualify  for  the 
proposed  trade  allowances  would  have  sub- 
stantial Jobless  benefit  rights  under  their 
own  State  unemplojrment  compensation 
laws — even  if  HJl.  9900  made  no  provision 
for  special  unonployment  compensation 
benefits.  Such  workers  could  then  draw  the 
same  amount  and  duration  of  State  Jobless 
benefits  as  will  apply  to  their  neighbors, 
when  laid  oCT  (for  any  reason)  with  a  like 
record  of  work  and  wages. 

Why  give  preference  to  those  laid  off  for 
a  selected  reason,  by  paying  them  higher 
and  longer  benefits?  That  would  sharply 
discriminate  against  the  great  majority  of 
Jobless  workers — laid  off  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  automation,  or  termination  of  de- 
fense contracts,  or  U.S.  tax  or  credit  policies, 
or  Interproduct  competition,  or  Intercom- 
pany competition,  or  even  foreign  competi- 
tion. (There's  no  superior  virtue  in  fed- 
erally caused  unemployment.  Even  trade 
expansion  layoffs  may  be  partly  due  to  out- 
of-date  methods,  location,  etc.) 

State  benefit  levels  can  properly  apply  to 
federally  caused  layoffs.  They  now  do — In 
clearer  cases  than  H.R.  9900  may  produce. 
State  benefit  levels  apply  to  lald-off  Federal 
employees,  by  Federal  law.  So  too  with  re- 
cent ex-servicemen,  by  Federal  law.  The 
same  principle  should  apply  here. 

Yet  HJl.  9900  proposes  a  new  higher  Fed- 
eral level  of  weekly  Jobless  pay,  for  lU  chosen 
few — 66  percent  of  the  Individual's  gross 
average  weekly  wage,  figured  by  Federal 
formula,  up  to  a  national  maximum  of  65 
percent  of  the  national  average  weekly  wage 
of  production  workers  In  factories.  That 
formula  would  require  a  weekly  Federal 
supplement,  on  top  of  any  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  check  the  worker 
might  otherwlf  e  draw. 

Wisconsin's  law  expressly  forbids  any  such 
double  payment,  or  Federal  (federalizing) 
supplement.  So  Wisconsin  could  not  sign 
the  administrative  agreement  intended  by 
HJl.  9900.  The  State's  unemployment  com- 
pensation statute  plainly  specifies: 

"108.04(12)  (b)  Similarly,  any  Individual 
who  receives,  through  the  commission,  any 
other  type  of  unemployment  benefit  or  allow- 
ance for  a  given  week  shall  be  ineligible  lor 
benefits  paid  or  payable  for  that  same  week 
under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  receives  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  a  given  week 
xmder  any  Federal  law  through  any  Federal 
agency  shall  be  ineligible  for  benefits  paid 
or  payable  for  that  same  week  under  this 
chapter." 

As  to  the  total  number  of  weeks  for  which 
the  proposed  new  Federal  trade  readjust- 
ment allowances  might  be  paid,  that  total 
tops  all  previous  figures.  The  Temporary 
Extended  Unemplo3mient  Compensation  Act 
of  1961  permits  a  combined  (State  and  Fed- 
eral) maximum  total  of  39  weeks.  H.R. 
9900  proposes  62  weeks;  but  even  that  isn't 
aU.  For  those  over  60,  it's  65  weeks.  For 
those  In  long  retraining  courses,  the  total 
could  be  78   weeks — I'i    years. 

Any  new  Federal  unemployment  compen- 
sation system  of  that  sort,  even  for  a  small 
group,  would  surely  be  used  as  a  springboard 
for  "federalizing"  all  State  unemployment 
compensation  laws — in  the  same  general  di- 
rection.    Is  that  what  Congress  wants?     Is 
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it  a  bettw  answer  than  eould  b«  developed 

al09g  retraining  lines? 

Uathxas  T.  ScBncnrz. 

Chairrruin. 
R.  O.  KNtrrsoN, 

Commissioner. 
Cau.  K.  LAtru, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton CMr.  Pellt], 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tariff 
policy  and  the  extension  of  foreign  trade 
assuredly  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  of  our  time.  I  have  always  ad- 
vocated policies  to  promote  and  encour- 
age exchange  of  good;;  between  nations. 
Even  before  President  Kennedy  made  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  I  was 
wrestling  with  this  problem,  trying  to 
determine  in  my  own  mind  what  course 
the  Nation  should  take  in  connection 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  H.R. 
9900  was  introduced  I  waj;  very  unhappy 
with  certain  of  its  provisions.  While  I 
share  the  President's  riewpoint  as  to 
objectives  I  had  grave  misgivings 
especially  as  to  his  request  for  additional 
powers  and  also  as  to  hla  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  program  of  allowing  American 
labor  standards  to  be  undercut  and  in- 
dustry to  be  injured  under  a  system  of 
compensatory  government  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  especially  con- 
scious of  the  problem  of  injury  to  In- 
dustry in  view  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lumber  situation.  There  we  have  been 
suffering  from  Canadian  lumber  imports 
and  have  seen  our  soft  wood  lumber  In- 
dustry lose  its  markets  to  low  cost  for- 
eign competition:  so  much  so  that  Ameri- 
can capital  is  investing  in  Canadian 
timber  and  United  States  mills  are  being 
dismantled  and  being  sold  for  operation 
in  Canada.  The  American  lumber 
workers  are  increasingly  imemployed 
and  the  outlo<^  is  indeed  dismal. 

My  testimony  on  the  lumber  situation 
Is  In  the  record  of  the  hearings  and  like- 
wise I  tried  to  give  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  something  of  the  prob- 
lem of  our  Pacific  Northwest  fishermen 
and  fishing  industry  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the 
start,  I  am  a  firm  belieyer  In  exchange 
of  goods  between  nations  and  had  hoped 
that  any  legislation  reported  to  this 
House  would  improve  cm.  the  present  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  without  remov- 
ing protection  against  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy  of  industries.  The  pol- 
icy of  the  Republican  Party  which  I 
have  espoused  calls  for  the  expansion 
of  free  world  trade  to  all  nations  but 
with  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
being  realized  in  the  context  of  sound 
policies  that  will  keep  American  prod- 
ucts competitive. 

In  reporting  out  H.R.  11970,  which 
the  House  is  considering  today,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  several  respects 
improved  on  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal, although  much  of  the  deficiency  of 
H.R.  9900  remains.  H.R  9900  was  a 
complete  surrender  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Executive  of  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority over  trade  matters  without  an 
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opportunity  for  those  adversely  affected 
to  be  heard  except  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive.  H.R.  11970  is  somewhat 
more  nearly  in  conformity  with  existing 
law  and  is  improved  In  part  in  that  it 
provided  for  retaliatory  power  to  the 
Executive  where  other  nations  discrim- 
inate against  U.S,  imports. 

However,  as  I  said,  HJR.  11970  in- 
cludes so-called  adjustment  assistance 
to  Injured  Industries  and  employees; 
that  to  me  could  be  an  Ill-advised  ad- 
venture Into  Government  boondoggling 
and  handouts. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  Is  almost  a 
complete  surrender  of  congressional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  Unfortunately  the  House  will 
have  no  chance  to  offer  amendments  and 
the  question  is  simply  a  matter  of  taking 
the  bill  as  it  Is  or  not. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  there  will 
be  a  recommittal  motion  which  In  effect 
would  continue  the  present  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  for  1  year  In  place  of  accept- 
ing the  provision  of  this  bill. 

The  President  In  his  press  conference 
yesterday  Indicated  that  extending  the 
expiring  law  for  1  year  would  defeat  the 
purpose  because  we  have  exhausted 
power  given  under  the  present  law  and 
used  up  all  Its  bargaining  power  which  Is 
needed  In  connection  with  the  Common 
Market. 

This  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me,  Is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  At  the  last  meeting  of  GATT 
in  Geneva,  arrangements  were  made  for 
certain  tariff  reductions  which  have  not 
gone  Into  effect.  On  July  1  of  this  year 
most  U.S.  duties  will  be  reduced — 20  per- 
cent In  two  yearly  stages,  10  percent  In 
each  stage.  So  that  under  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  present  law  for  1  year  there 
would  continue  to  be  tariff  reductions. 

The  Idea  of  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
effect  of  these  new  tariff  reductions  plus 
studying  new  developments  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  other  developments  ap- 
peals to  me.  The  Congress  could  act 
next  year  on  the  basis  of  these  develop- 
ments and  more  intelligently  could  de- 
termine what  Is  best  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  In 
this  debate  as  to  the  fact  that  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  Canada,  has  just  in- 
creased tariffs,  and  this  on  top  of  her 
having  devaluated  her  dollar  to  92Mt 
cents.  Canada  has  Increased  her  rate 
of  Interest  and  In  view  of  the  close  con- 
nection of  the  resp>ective  economies  of 
Canttda  and  the  United  States  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  prudent  to  delay  ac- 
tion on  our  tariff  act  for  this  1  year. 
Also,  it  seems  advisable  to  wait  and  see 
what  Great  Britain  does  with  regard  to 
joining  the  Common  Market  and  what 
she  does  with  regard  to  her  empire 
preference.  Altogether  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  should  not  be  hasty. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly 
perplexed  with  regard  to  my  own  vote 
In  the  event  that  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  fails. 

TTiere  Is  the  matter  of  giving  power  to 
the  Executive.  The  ever-growing  con- 
centration of  power  In  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  the  corresponding  loss  of  power 


In  the  legislative  branch  worries  me 
greatly.  I  have  thought  about  this  a 
great  deal  and  recognize  that  at  times  It 
is  necessary  to  delegate  our  authority  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  House  could  estab- 
lish a  rule  under  which  no  such  delega- 
tion of  power  could  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  more  than  2  years. 

This  bears  on  the  power  of  the  people. 
The  people  delegate  authority  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  their  Representa- 
tives for  2  years.  If  the  people  wish  to 
revoke  that  power  they  can  do  so  at  the 
end  of  this  period  by  replacing  their  Rep- 
resentatives with  others  of  differing 
views.  I  would  think  that  by  the  same 
token  the  Representatives  properly 
should  not  delegate  their  authority  to 
the  President  for  any  longer  term  than 
their  own,  namely  2  years.  Thus,  any 
new  Members,  with  differing  views,  could 
revoke  that  authority  after  they  had  re- 
placed the  Members  who  had  voted  to 
delegate  that  authority. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision 
to  give  the  President  5 -year  authority 
bothers  me  and  I  only  regret  there  is  no 
opportunity  given  the  House  to  amend 
the  bill. 

I  repeat  that  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  objective  of  expanded  worldwide 
trade  and  recognize  that  special  circum- 
stances exist  with  regard  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  Nevertheless  I 
am  conscious  of  my  re^wnsibility  to 
view  the  effect  of  any  trade  extension  bill 
on  the  people  I  represent.  I  mentioned 
the  lumber  industry  where  it  is  appar- 
ent that  adequate  recognition  has  not 
been  given  to  Its  problems  In  ILR.  11970, 
as  presently  written.  I  am  Informed  by 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation that  their  industry  believes 
that  a  realistic  system  for  handling  their 
problems  Is  not  In  this  bill.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  lumber  Industry  that  an  ef- 
fective escape  clause  should  be  provided. 
Other  businesses  in  my  district  have 
written  me  that  they  oppose  H.R.  11970 
because  It  repeals  existing  safeguards 
from  destructive  import  competition. 
Here  again  the  present  peril-point  pro- 
vision would  be  replaced  under  the  new 
legislation  so  that  it  becomes  virtually 
meaningless;  the  Tariff  Commission's 
role  would  become  almost  a  study  group. 
Congressional  action  would  only  occur 
after  an  agreement  had  been  made  and 
injury  sustained.  As  one  constituent  de- 
scribed it,  Congress  would  hold  an 
autopsy  to  the  corpse  rather  than  a 
diagnosis  of  a  living  body. 

Title  m  of  the  new  bill  worries  me 
greatly.  Unemployed  persons  because  of 
Increased  Imports  would  receive  65  per- 
cent of  gross  weekly  earnings  and  bene- 
fits would  continue  for  52  weeks.  The 
difference  between  this  and  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  worries  me. 

My  perplexity  comes  with  how  the 
closure  of  a  plant  and  the  laying  off  of 
workers  would  be  determined  as  far  as 
Imports  are  concerned.  If  Imports  af- 
fected a  few  workers  in  turn  the  effect 
might  be  far  reaching  and  I  think  that 
the  administration  of  title  m  would  be 
very  difficult. 

One  plant  might  be  closed  by  Imports 
and  its  competitor  be  shut  down  for 
some  other  reason.   There  would  be  great 
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confusion  as  to  retraining  of  employees 
of  the  two  plants.  Altogether  I  would 
hope  more  study  could  be  made  of  title 
in  and  this  in  turn  leads  me  to  think  it 
advisable  to  extend  the  present  act  for  1 
year. 

A  policy  of  allocating  Federal  funds 
to  phase  out  an  "industry  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  tariff  relief  to  maintain  an  in- 
dustry injured  by  imports  is  certainly 
far  reaching.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  would  have  a  policy  of  con- 
sidering jobs  and  employees  as  expend- 
able. This  is  a  new  principle  with  many 
ramifications  of  utmost  gravity  and  ut- 
most danger  to  our  economy. 
I  suggest  we  should  move  slowly. 
I  have  in  mind  that  Congress  devoted 
more  than  14  years  to  the  development 
of  so-called  peril-point  and  escape- 
clause  provisions  to  protect  our  high 
American  wage  standards.  These  ad- 
mittedly are  not  perfect  provisions  but 
they  would  be  virtually  destroyed  if  H.R. 
11970  is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  struggling  with 
this  issue  with  its  many  pros  and  cons 
I  believe  it  best  to  withhold  any  radical 
change  for  1  year.  Therefore  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  continue  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act,  and  if  that  motion 
fails  I  see  no  alternative  but  for  me  to 
vote  against  passage  of  this  bill.  I  can- 
not vote  for  Government  doles  and  bu- 
reaucracy coupled  with  long-term  sur- 
render of  congressional  authority  and 
responsibility  to  the  Chief  Executive.  It 
Is  very  difficult  and  distressing  in  this 
Instance  not  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  world  trade.  If  the 
House  could  have  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  a  few  amendments  which  have  been 
discussed  I  think  I  would  be  voting  other- 
wise. Indeed  I  do  hope  next  year  to  be 
in  support  of  a  new  program  designed 
to  meet  changed  world  trade  conditions 
as  they  develop.  Until  then  I  urge  a 
1-year  delay. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SncBsl. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  previous  agreement,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  the  greatest  admiration 
for  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  is 
brilliant,  sincere,  and  persuasive.  I  have 
followed  his  leadership  many  times  on 
many  difficult  bills.  May  I  say,  they  are 
not  getting  any  less  difficult,  and  on  this 
one  I  must  part  company  with  him. 

At  the  present  time  the  Congress  can- 
not know  what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to 
many  matters  which  have  been  advanced 
as  reasons  why  the  trade  bill  should  be 
enacted.  The  Congress  cannot  know 
what  the  effect  on  our  exports  will  be 
by  the  erection  of  the  Common  Market's 
tariff  wall.  The  Congress  cannot  know 
what  new  countries  will  become  members 
of  the  Common  Market.  Particularly, 
we  cannot  know  whether  the  United 
Kingdom  will  join  the  Common  Market 
and,  if  so,  what  disposition  the  United 
Kingdom  will  make  of  Commonwealth 
preferences. 


The  Congress  has  no  basis  for  believ- 
ing that  the  elimination  of  duties  or 
even  a  50-percent  reduction  in  duties,  as 
proposed  by  the  pending  bill,  would  ac- 
complish the  administration's  objective 
of  doubling  our  export  surplus  while 
maintaining  our  imports  at  a  constant 
level.  In  fact,  the  Congress  can  know 
from  the  import  trends  of  recent  years 
that  our  imports  will  increase  at  a  faster 
rate  than  our  exports.  For  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States,  with  its  low 
duties  and  high  internal  costs,  is  largely 
an  open  market  now  for  the  products  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  found  U.S.  industrial  tariffs 
average  11  percent,  among  the  lowest 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  reported 
in  the  June-July  1962  publication  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  "Report  on 
Western  Europe."  the  U.S.  competitive 
position,  though  strong,  has  weakened 
since  the  early  postwar  years.  Our 
share  of  total  world  exports  has  been 
declining,  and  our  share  of  manufac- 
tured exports  has  been  declining  faster. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  1960  asked  91  U.S.  companies 
with  operations  in  Western  Europe  to 
compare  their  European  costs  of  opera- 
tion with  our  domestic  costs.  The  con- 
ference board  found  from  this  survey 
that  operating  costs  in  the  Common 
Market  and  in  Britain  run  below  operat- 
ing costs  in  the  United  States.  Taking 
into  account  higher  U.S.  productivity, 
the  conference  board  found  that  the 
labor  component  of  production  in  the 
Common  Market  still  costs  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  in  the  United 
States. 

These  facts  are  known  to  the  admin- 
istration. Under  Secretary  Fowler  in  his 
Atlanta  speech  stated  that — 

It  Is  well  known  that  Western  European 
producers  have  been  modernizing  more  rap- 
Idly  than  have  producers  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  their  productivity  has  been 
increasing  as  a  result.  This  allows  them, 
through  improved  quality  and  lower  unit 
costs,  to  be  more  competitive  than  ever  in 
world   markets. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  exports  of  finished 
manufactures  declined  slightly  from  1957 
to  1961— from  $11.8  to  $11.7  billion, 
while  U.S.  imports  increased  by  more 
than  40  percent^$3.5  to  $5.1  billion. 

Now  here  is  a  point  to  consider.  Al- 
though the  average  rate  of  duty  imposed 
by  the  United  States  on  dutiable  im- 
ports is  low— 12.2  percent  in  I960— the 
total  duties  collected  are  an  important 
component  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
In  1960,  we  collected  $1,078  billion  In 
duties.  With  the  Increase  in  imports 
since  that  time,  the  total  duty  collections 
can  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  $1  billion  figure  reported  for 
1960. 

The  Treasury  Department  estimates 
that  this  year  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments  will  be  about  $1.5  billion. 
If  we  were  to  eliminate  all  duties  and 
indulge  in  the  assumption  that  the 
volume  of  imports  would  remain  con- 
stant, the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
would  be  increased  by  66%  percent.  The 
duties  that  we  are  currently  collect- 
ing, therefore,  contribute  importanUy  to 


reducing  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit. This  fact  was  acknowledged  rather 
forcefully  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  John  M.  Leddy,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  June  20  concerning  the  sugar  bill. 
Assistant  Secretary  Leddy  was  advocat- 
ing the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  on 
sugar.     He  stated  that — 

The  balance-of-payments  savings  of  $130 
to  $160  million  which  could  be  realized 
through  the  Import  fee  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant benefit.  It  U  essential  that  we  adopt 
all  practicable  measures  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  and  strengthen 
the  international  monetary  system  which  is 
centered  on  the  dollar.  I,  accordingly,  urge 
that  this  committee  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  for  sugar  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  application  of 
ImfKjrt  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
administration's  advice  that  we  look  to 
import  fees  as  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant measure  to  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

The  Congress  would  be  acting  blindly 
and  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  facts 
if  it  were  to  accept  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced by  proponents  of  this  bill  that 
giving  the  President  the  power  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  our  import  duties  or.  In  any 
event,  to  cut  them  by  50  percent,  would 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

We  do  have  a  balance-of-payments 
problem,  as  we  have  been  reminded  many 
times.  Our  neighbor  Canada  has  just 
embarked  upon  a  more  simple  solution 
of  this  problem  than  is  proposed  here. 
She  is  raising  tariffs. 

There  are  other  Important  facts  which 
the  Congress  cannot  know  at  this  time 
which  are  essential  to  our  consideration 
of  any  tariff  and  trade  bill.  One  of 
these  is  what  effect  the  recent  20-percent 
reduction  in  our  duties,  agreed  to  at 
Geneva  under  the  "Dillon  round"  of 
tariff  agreement  negotiations,  will  have 
on  our  exports,  our  imports,  and  our  do- 
mestic Industries  and  workers.  Accord- 
ing to  a  State  Department  announce- 
ment June  7.  1962.  these  reductions  in 
duty  take  effect  in  two  stages— the  first 
stage  on  July  1.  1962.  and  the  second 
stage  1  year  later. 

We  are  already  experiencing  an  in- 
crease in  Imports  at  the  rates  of  duty 
which  existed  before  this  20-percent  re- 
duction. The  20-percent  reduction  can 
be  expected  to  stimulate  a  further  in- 
crease in  imports.  It  Is  not  known 
whether  the  concessions  which  we  re- 
ceived in  return  for  these  reductions  will 
benefit  our  exports.  A  great  many  of 
these  concessions  were  in  the  form  of 
agreements  by  other  countries  to  keep 
their  duties  at  the  existing  level.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  reduce  their 
duties;  they  simply  said  they  would  not 
increase  them.  Whether  a  concession 
of  this  kind  will  lead  to  an  Increase  in 
our  exports  is  doubtful. 

The  Congress  also  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  quotas,  exchange 
restrictions,  import  licensing  regulations, 
and  internal  taxes  used  by  foreign  coun- 
tries to  restrict  exports  from  the  United 
States,  will  be  eased  to  any  significant 
extent  during  the  next  2  years.    It  may 
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be  that,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  the  tariff 
concessions  promised  to  us  by  other  coun- 
tries will  be  effectively  neutralized  by 
nontariff  actions  taken  or  continued  in 
effect  by  them. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  would 
make  no  sense  for  this  body  to  approve 
further  trade  agreement  negotiatitms 
by  the  President  before  it  can  be  known 
to  what  extent,  If  any,  this  most  recent 
set  of  trade  agreement  negotiations  has 
benefited  the  commerce  of  the  Unlt«i 
States.  If,  as  may  be  the  case,  the  reduc- 
tions in  duty  which  we  granted  stimulate 
imports  far  more  than  any  growth  in  ex- 
ports which  we  realize,  then  our  trade 
agreement  actions  will  have  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  which  Is  so  troublesome  to  this 
country  at  this  time.  Let  us,  therefore, 
defer  any  grant  of  new  and  enlarged 
trade  agreement  powers  until  we  know 
exactly  what  the  effect  has  been  of  use  of 
existing  authority.  This  is  one  more  im- 
portant fact  which  we  must  give  time 
the  opporttmity  to  develop  before  we  im- 
dertake  such  Important  legislation  as  the 
Din  now  pending  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thus  far  I  have  been  de- 
veloping the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  postpone 
action  on  H.R.  11970  until  the  basic 
facts  are  known  concerning  the  Common 
Maricet.  its  membership,  its  impact  on 
utemational  trade,  and  the  consequences 
to  our  economy  of  the  20 -percent  reduc- 
tion in  duties  which  takes  effect  during 
the  2-year  period  commencing  July  1, 
1962. 

It  may  be  that  when  these  facts  are 
known,  we  will  decide  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  given  seme  or  all  of 
the  power  which  it  is  asking  for  in  H.R. 
11970.  I  do  not  know.  No  one  can  know 
whether  it  would  be  wiae  for  us  to  take 
such  action  until  the  record  is  made  and 
we  can  study  the  facts.  It  was  brought 
out  a  little  while  ago  for  the  first  time 
that  there  are  sections  of  the  bill  which 
would  give  the  President  the  right  to 
eliminate  entirely  duties  on  manufac- 
tured, agricultural,  and  fishery  products. 
This  takes  in  a  great  deal  of  territory. 
My  study  of  these  sections  211.  212,  and 
202  convinces  me  Umt  very  few  im- 
portant categories  of  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, or  fishery  products  would  escape 
total  elimination  of  duties  under  this 
bill.  Supposedly  these  items  were  taken 
out  of  the  bill — now  we  find  them  right 
back  in  it.  I  cajinot  see  how  that  would 
serve  any  purpose  other  than  the  wide- 
spread dislocation  of  businesses,  work- 
ers, communities,  and  property  values 
throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own  security  and  that 
of  the  free  world  to  whom  our  strength 
should  be  of  paramount  Importance. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  this  bill  of  eliminating 
by  repeal  the  existing  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  safeguards  of  the  present 
law.  I  know  there  is  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  poor  administra- 
tion of  these  remedies.  It  is  no  answer 
to  bad  administration  to  change  the 
stronger  language  of  the  present  law 
into  the  weaker  language  of  the  remedy 
provisions  of  tills  bill. 

The  keystone  of  the  present  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  is  the  policy 
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laid  down  by  the  Congress  in  the  1951 
Extension  Act  that  the  trade  agreement 
authority  entrusted  to  the  President 
should  not  be  used  so  as  to  cause  or 
threaten  serious  Injury  to  domestic  In- 
dustries and  workers.  The  procedural 
portions  of  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clauses  were  simply  designed  to  provide 
In  an  orderly  way  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation before  and  after  the  negotiation 
of  trade  agreements,  to  prevent  the  re- 
duction of  duties  which  would  have  that 
effect,  or  when  mistakes  were  made,  to 
correct  such  mistakes  by  a  restoration 
of  the  duty  which  was  unwisely  reduced. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  after  an  11 -year 
effort  to  get  the  executive  department 
faithfully  and  well  to  administer  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  with  but 
limited  success,  is  asked  to  decide  now 
that  Executive  determination  to  frus- 
trate those  remedies  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  weak  substitute  for  these  remedies. 

Every  country  in  the  world  with  whom 
we  have  trade  relations  acts  in  the  in- 
terest of  safeguarding  her  home  indus- 
tries against  injury  from  excessive  Im- 
ports. Under  article  28  of  GATT  which 
permits  nations  at  3 -year  intervals  to 
withdraw  tariff  concessions,  imder  the 
escape  clause  of  GATT,  and  at  times 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
GATT,  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
have  taken  action  to  Increase  duties,  im- 
pose quotas  or  licenses,  or  to  follow  other 
measures  designed  to  protect  their  home 
industries  and  employment. 

Yet  we  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the 
uproar  which  greeted  the  action  of 
President  K«medy  in  adjusting  the 
duty  on  carpets  and  glass.  To  his  credit, 
he  stood  fast  in  the  fsice  of  this  opposi- 
tion. But  to  our  regret,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State.  George  Ball,  found  it 
necessary  to  speak  in  Bonn,  Germany, 
in  April  of  1962  to  reassure  Europeans 
that  the  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  act,  which  has 
resulted  in  only  17  tariff  adjustments 
In  the  entire  history  of  the  escape  clause, 
would,  if  the  bill  now  before  this  House 
were  enacted.  In  the  future  be  settled  by 
xmemployment  compensation  benefits 
to  workers  and  subsidies  and  other  non- 
tariff  relief  to  Industries.  We  are  not 
happy  about  the  record  of  inaction  vmder 
the  escape  clause ;  we  are  distressed  that 
a  high  official  of  this  administration 
would  take  pride  in  that  record,  and  dis- 
tressed that  he  would  promise  that  the 
hands  of  the  President  would  not  be 
lifted  In  the  future  in  behalf  of  domestic 
industries  should  this  legislation  be 
passed. 

Each  of  us  here  must  consider  the 
larger  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  the  sp>eciflc  and  immediate  in- 
terests of  our  State  and  district.  I  have 
been  supplied  with  an  analysis  of  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  data  which  shows  that 
industries  which  supply  about  17  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  employment 
in  my  State  of  Florida  suffered  a  loss  of 
employment  in  the  Nation  while  experi- 
encing sharply  adverse  trends  in  the 
balance  of  foreign  trade  in  their 
products. 

This  analysis  shows  that  in  the  in- 
dustries producing  meat  products, 
candy,  beverages,  textiles,  lumber  and 


wood  products,  petroleum  and  coal 
products,  costume  jewelry  and  notions, 
and  miscellaneous  manufacturing  prod- 
ucts, employment  in  the  Nation  dropped 
226,103  jobs  from  1954  to  1960.  At  the 
same  time,  US.  exports  of  the  products 
of  these  industries  declined  by  $211.5 
million,  while  imports  Increased  $1,435.9 
million.  In  other  words,  while  these  In- 
dustries suffered  an  adverse  shift  in  the 
balance  of  trade  In  their  products  of 
more  than  $1.6  billion,  the  Nation  lost 
226,103  jobs  In  these  Industries  from 
1954  to  1960. 

Because  these  Industries  supply  an 
important  part  of  the  manufacturing 
employment  In  Florida,  I  must  be  con- 
cerned with  basic  forces  which  adversely 
affect  these  Industries  nationally. 

It  is  true  that  the  service  industries 
and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  have 
developed  strongly  in  recent  years  in 
comparison  with  manufacturing  employ- 
ment. But  it  is  also  true  that  America, 
as  a  great  industrial  nation,  has  at  the 
core  of  Its  economic  strength  the  manu- 
facturing activity  of  her  home  industries. 
If  we  are  careless  about  the  strength  of 
this  vital  core,  our  manufacturing  In- 
dustries, we  can  weaken  America  to  the 
point  where  she  will  be  unequal  to  safe- 
guarding the  security  of  Americans,  let 
alone  discharging  her  free  world  tasks. 

A  policy  approach  to  trade  agreements 
legislation  which  throws  safeguards  out 
of  the  window  in  blind  reliance  upon 
the  inherent  strength  of  our  domestic  in- 
dustries to  compete  with  one  or  both 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  is  a  policy 
of  folly.  Throughout  the  years  In  which 
th3  trade  agreements  authority  was 
sought  and  used  by  Presidents  Roose- 
velt, Tnmian,  and  Eisenhower,  safe- 
guards to  insure  selectivity  in  the 
negotiations  and  the  avoidance  and 
correction  of  serious  injury  to  domestic 
industries  and  workers,  have  been  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  program.  Nothing  has 
changed,  and  certainly  no  facts  have 
been  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  from  this  tradition. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  our  duties 
have  been  brought  so  low  that  our  im- 
ports will  continue  to  increase  at  a  rapid 
rate  so  long  as  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  has  any  strength  at  all.  I  am 
unwilling  to  countenance  a  removal  of 
safeguards  on  the  assumption  that  the 
State  Department  and  Its  persormel  to- 
day have  any  greater  ability  to  use  this 
authority  with  caution  and  discretion 
than  the  representatives  of  that  Depart- 
ment have  possessed  in  the  past.  The 
United  States  alone  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  commits  the  dismantling  of 
its  tariff  structure  to  people  whose  se- 
lection virtually  insures  that  they  have 
little  or  no  experience  in  practical  busi- 
ness affairs.  To  continue  such  a  tradi- 
tion without  the  safeguards  of  a 
strengthened  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  will  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
Under  the  pending  bill,  instead  of  the 
positive  act  required  by  the  present  law 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  du- 
ties can  be  reduced  without  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury,  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  simply  "advise"  the 
President  of  the  "economic  effect"  of  re^ 
duction  or  elimination  of  duties.  In  so 
doing,  the  Commission  Is  directed  by  the 
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committee's  report  to  consider  primarily 
the  idling  of  plants,  inability  to  operate 
at  a  profit,  and  unemployment.  I  feel, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  feel  that^he  line 
ought  to  be  drawn  against  reductions 
in  duty  long  before  those  conditions  of 
disaster  are  met.  And  it  ought  to  be 
drawn  in  a  way  which  is  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  President,  so  that  mistakes 
will  not  be  made  in  the  negotiations  by 
involving  such  duties  in  concessions. 

Similarly,  under  this  bill,  even  if  an 
industry  is  so  badly  off  that  its  plants  are 
idle,  its  firms  unable  to  operate  at  a 
profit,  and  its  workers  unemployed,  the 
President  is  given  the  option  of  letting 
the  industry  go  under  rather  than  adjust 
the  duties  to  accomplish  some  reasonable 
regulation  of  the  destructive  imports.  I 
do  not  infer  that  any  President  would 
willingly  abuse  such  power  but  why  con- 
vey it?  I  do  not  consider  the  extended 
form  of  dole  and  the  supenmemployed 
status  which  this  bill  would  confer  on 
workers  displaced  by  imports  as  sound  or 
acceptable  public  policy.  I  do  not  con- 
sider loans,  grants,  or  tax  concessions  to 
business  organizations  any  more  accept- 
able. I  do  not  want  to  embody  in  our 
law  a  principle  that  foreign  producers 
can  be  accommodated  in  our  market  at 
the  expense  of  relocating  our  industries, 
transferring  our  workers,  uprooting  our 
communities,  and  making  ghost  towns 
of  the  many  factory  and  mill  towns  scat- 
tered throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  crowd  Americans 
into  congested  cities  to  work  in  the  mass 
production  complexes  called  sophisti- 
cated Industries.  I  prefer  to  let  Ameri- 
cans determine  where  they  will  live  and 
how  they  will  work. 

F*inally — and  this  disturbs  me  great- 
ly— we  could  under  the  pending  bill  em- 
bark upon  a  gigantic  welfare  program 
for  industry  and  for  industrial  work- 
ers. This  could  be  a  blank  check  for 
an  undetermined  amount.  These  things 
the  American  people  do  not  yet  compre- 
hend. 

Historically  we  have  depended  upon 
tariffs  to  protect  American  industry 
from  cheap  foreign  goods.  Customs  col- 
lections now  add  to  the  Treasury  about 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  we  depart 
even  in  part  from  customs  collections 
and  subsitute  a  program  of  aid  for  in- 
dustry, to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  American  tax- 
payer and  not  the  foreign  manufacturer 
will  make  up  the  deficit.  Where  will  we 
get  the  money?  By  borrowing?  By  go- 
ing fiu-ther  into  debt?  Will  it  necessi- 
tate further  increases  in  the  national 
debt  limit?  Will  this  not  further  weak- 
en our  already  weakened  fiscal  status? 

Have  you  thought  of  the  redtape.  the 
endless  procrastination  which  can  sur- 
round this  program  at  every  level?  How 
many  industries  and  how  many  workers 
can  afford  to  wait  out  the  normal  de- 
lays of  governmental  procedure? 

Now,  I  may  be  nustaken,  but  I  think 
that  Federal  controls  will  follow  pretty 
closely  after  Federal  contributions  to  in- 
dustry. Once  America's  industry  is  de- 
pendent on  payments  from  the  Treasury 
for  existence,  I  consider  it  inevitable  that 
ambitious,  enterprising  bureaucrats  will 


embark  upon  a  program  to  dominate  and 
control  American  industry  and  industrial 
policies.  And  it  makes  not  one  whit  of 
difference  what  administration  is  in 
power.    The  result  will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11970  is  a  pro- 
posal for  the  wholesale  delegation  to  the 
administration  of  power  vested  in  the 
Congress;  p)ower  which  should  be  re- 
tained by  the  Congress.  EInactment  of 
HJl.  11970  is  not  a  life-or-death  matter. 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  stiU  be  President  next 
year.  If  HJl.  11970  is  needed,  it  can  be 
enacted  next  year.  Whether  or  not  it 
is  needed  will  be  more  clearly  known  next 
year.  The  chances  are  we  would  have  a 
better  bill  next  year. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  motion  for 
recommittal  and  for  extei^ion  of  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  unable 
to  get  time  on  the  floor,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  essential 
that  this  be  passed  at  the  present  time. 
All  the  haste  and  pressure  is  unneces- 
sary. To  rush  a  bill  through  Congress  in 
this  manner  when  a  simple  extension  of 
the  present  law,  for  another  year,  could 
be  passed  now.  Then,  without  pressure 
and  propaganda,  work  out  legislation  for 
action  at  the  next  session  and  delete 
several  very  objectionable  features  that 
have  been  indicated  in  debate,  as  well  as 
in  committee  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  permit  my- 
self in  violation  of  my  oath  of  office,  to 
vote  powers  of  the  Congress,  clearly 
specified  in  the  Constitution,  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
do  believe  that  accommodation  in  tariffs 
must  be  considered  in  light  of  the  ex- 
panding European  Common  Market,  but 
England  has  not  as  yet  voted  joining  the 
Common  Market.  Should  England  do 
so,  it  will  be  3  to  4  years  at  least  before 
England  will  enter.  Therefore,  we  have 
considerable  time  to  work  on  this  mattet. 
There  is  no  urgency,  as  indicated  by  the 
executive  branch.  Again  the  title  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  assistance  to  business 
adversely  affected  is  certainly  most  loose 
and  placing  unemployed,  because  of  af- 
fects of  imports  on  an  entirely  different 
and  higher  plsine  than  other  unemployed 
is  entirely  unfair.  However,  the  fact 
that  these  two  provisions  are  written  into 
the  bill,  indicates  clearly  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  workers  will  find 
themselves  unemployed.  For  just  these 
few  reasons  and  many  more  that  have 
been  offered  in  debate,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit  and  extend  the 
present  trade  agreements  for  1  year.  If 
this  is  carried,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  have  ample  time  to  work 
out.  with  the  help  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress,  business  elements  and  labor, 
a  much  better  piece  of  legislation.  To 
prove  my  good  faith.  I  have  voted  for 
the  reciprocal  agreements  in  the  past,  I 
carmot  be  tagged  with  isolationism  and 
am  as  desirous  as  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  arrive  at  a  soimd  trade 
policy. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  I>ent]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  previous  agreement,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
anticipated  that  sometime  during  the 
debate  I  would  be  given  a  little  more  time 
so  that  I  might  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  some  of 
the  factual  information  that  we  gained 
not  only  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  hearings 
but  in  5  years  of  intensive  study  of  the 
effects  of  trade  as  it  is  now  carried  on 
between  the  nations  that  have  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  trades,  tariffs,  and 
restrictions  goes  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  Grecian  States  when  the  very  dis- 
cussion we  are  having  here  today  prob- 
ably was  the  basis  for  the  breakup  of 
those  states. 

However,  in  1776  Adam  Smith,  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  published 
a  revolutionary  book  which  seems  to  be 
the  "Bible"  for  most  of  those  who  over 
the  years  have  promoted  the  philosophy 
of  free  trade.  Prior  to  that  time,  of 
course,  the  economic  thinking  had  been 
dominated  by  a  theory  of  mercantilism. 
VM.  TAmirrs  and  changing  coNDmcH* 

Adam  Smith  in  his  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." developed  a  new  concept.  He  de- 
lared  that  wealth  comes  from  goods  and 
services  freely  exchanged  rather  than 
from  the  money  supply.  His  book  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  competition  as  the  ef- 
fective regulatory  force  in  free  economic 
society.  Complete  freedom  of  trade  be- 
tween different  areas  and  different  coun- 
tries was  a  natural  extension  of  his  ideas 
of  division  of  labor  and  competition. 

The  "Wealth  of  Nations"  had  a  great 
infiuence  upon  the  young  patriots  strug- 
gling to  build  a  new  nation  out  of  the 
Thirteen  American  Colonies.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to  obtain  a  copy.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison  refer  to  it  frequently  in 
their  letters.  Its  ideas  are  constantly  re- 
flected in  "The  Federalist  Papers." 

By  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  America  was  in  favor 
of  free  trade.  This  was  a  logical  part  of 
the  general  determination  to  promote 
freedom — freedom  of  speech,  religious 
worship,  assembly,  and  the  other  prin- 
ciples of  personal  freedom  established  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Many  of  the  principles  set  forth  by 
Adam  Smith  were  incorporated  in  those 
documents  and  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  individual  States.  They  committed 
this  country  to  the  system  of  free,  pri- 
vate competitive  enterprise. 

But  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
mariy  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of 
free  trade,  including  Hamilton,  appreci- 
ated the  practical  limitations  of  the 
theory.  They  saw  that  free  trade  can 
succeed  only  when  applied  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  community  ruled  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  laws.  In  his  famous 
"Report  of  Manufactures,"  presented  to 
Congress  in  1790,  Hamilton  strongly 
urged  protective  tariffs  on  manufactured 
products  in  contrast  to  his  endorsement 
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of  free  trade  at  home.  He  was  appar- 
ently convinced  that  the  free-trade  area 
set  up  within  the  United  States  could 
develop  its  full  potential  only  if  protec- 
tive tariffs  were  used  to  defend  it  against 
economic  exploitation  by  other  nations. 
Thus,  he  proposed  tariffs  to  defend  free 
trade  within  our  own  free  markets. 
Hamilton  argued  that  the  United  States 
could  attain  a  better  balanced,  more 
stable,  more  sustaining  economy,  better 
balanced  for  defense  and  national  se- 
curity, under  a  system  of  protective  tar- 
iffs. He  was  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  might  remain  a 
ratr  material  supply  area  for  Great 
Britain,  as  the  Colonies  had  been,  mak- 
ing them  fully  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country  for  aU  manufactured 
goods.  He  wanted  diversification  for  the 
Nation,  Just  as  many  private  enterprises 
today  seek  stability  through  diversifi- 
cation. 

TARIVTS   rOK  RKVrNTJS 

The  colonies,  however,  had  long  been 
exposed  to  galling  commercial  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
pursuit  of  the  old  mercantile  theory,  so 
that  the  newly  established  states  had  de- 
termined to  keep  government  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum.  They  looked  with  dis- 
favor upon  the  idea  of  Import  duties  as 
unnecessary  government  interference. 
Hamilton's  very  able  arguments  were  not 
sufBcient  to  change  the  national  thirJcing 
about  protective  tariffs.  Nevertheless, 
almost  the  first  act  passed  by  Congress 
was  a  tariff  law.  It  established  duties 
on  indigo,  iron,  wood,  paper,  leather,  and 
even  on  tobacco  and  cotton.  This  tariff 
act  was  established  as  a  revenue  measure. 
In  fact,  up  until  the  income  tax  law  in 
1913,  import  duties  were  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue.  In  the  25  years  from 
179rthrough  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812, 
Congress  passed  24  different  tariff  acts. 
These  merely  modified  rates,  changed 
administrative  procedures,  or  developed 
new  classifications.  Rates  were,  in  gen- 
eral, fairly  uniform  on  all  commodities 
and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  imports  were  on  the  free  list. 
Collected  duties  appear  to  have  been 
about  12.6  percent  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports. 

moTKcnvB  TAnrrrs 

The  War  of  1812  taught  the  new  coun- 
try many  costly  and  bitter  lessons.  The 
war  was  the  culmination  of  an  attempt 
by  Great  Britain  to  drive  American 
shipping  from  the  seas  and  make  the 
young  Republic  entirely  dependent  upon 
Europe  for  manufactured  products  in  ex- 
change for  raw  materials.  Because 
trade  was  interrupted  during  the  war,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  manufactur- 
ing essential  to  the  war  effort  and  to 
civilian  needs.  This  convinced  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  of  the 
soundness  of  Hamilton's  tariff  principles 
which  stimulated  domestic  growth  of 
industry.  ETven  Jefferson,  who  earlier 
had  dreamed  of  wordwide  reform  in  the 
name  of  free  trade,  changed  his  views. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  new  adminis- 
tration under  James  Monroe,  a  loyal  fol- 
lower of  Jefferson,  completely  revised  the 
tariff  laws,  stressing  protection  as  the 
primary  objective  since  many  new  in- 
dustries,   established    during    the   war. 


could  not  compete  at  home  with  large 
European  manufacturers. 

Daniel  Webster— who  had.  In  1824, 
thundered  against  the  "obsolete  and  ex- 
ploded notion  of  protection" — carried 
the  day  for  high  tariffs  in  1828.  Be- 
tween 1812  and  1832  successive  laws 
raised  the  general  level  of  duties  to  some 
45  percent  of  the  value  of  all  imports. 

This  move  toward  high  tariffs  was  not 
uniformly  applauded.  The  southern 
section  of  the  country  was  much  con- 
cerned since  its  economy  depended 
largely  on  the  export  of  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton in  exchange  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts from  England  and  Europe.  There 
were  threats  of  nullification  and  seces- 
sion in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

This  conflict  of  interest  resulted  in  a 
policy  of  compromise  sponsored  by  Henry 
Clay.  His  bill,  passed  in  1833,  called  for 
gradual  reduction  of  all  duties  exceeding 
20  percent,  to  be  accomplished  within  10 
years.  The  experiment  in  compromise 
failed.  By  1837  tariffs  had  been  reduced 
to  an  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods  of 
about  30  percent;  and.  of  course,  the 
average  rate  on  all  imports  was  much 
lower  since  many  items  had  been  put  on 
the  free  list.  As  a  result  of  the  program 
of  tariff  reduction,  the  revenues  jwl- 
lected  were  no  longer  sufiBcient  talneet 
Government  expenses.  Moreover,  the 
Nations  first  great  depression  began  in 
1837.  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances, 
there  was  considerable  agitation  to  in- 
crease tariff  rates.  Congress  passed  a 
new  law  in  1842  returning  substantially 
to  the  tariff  levels  of  1832.  Under  the 
new  act,  revenues  increased  so  that  by 
184fc  they  were  in  excess  of  Government 
requirements.  Moreover,  the  country 
had  entirely  recovered  from  the  depres- 
sion. 

The  influence  of  southern  politicians, 
however,  was  still  potent.  They  forced 
many  reductions  in  1846,  succeeded  by 
sweeping  reductions  in  1857.  Six 
months  after  this  a  financial  panic  swept 
the  country,  depressing  agriculture, 
trade  and  manufacturing  alike.  Most 
of  the  tariff  rates  had  been  reduced  to  24 
percent;  and  including  items  on  the  free 
list,  duties  on  all  commodities  during  the 
period  1857  to  1861  averaged  about  20 
percent.  This  was  the  lowest  average 
rate  of  duties  for  the  100  years  from 
1812  to  1912. 

Once  again  the  Government  was  run- 
ning at  a  deflcit  and  the  new  Re- 
publican Party,  although  trying  to  avoid 
an  open  split  with  the  South,  passed  the 
Morrill  Tariff  Act  in  1861  which  substan- 
tially restored  the  rates  of  1846.  To 
meet  increased  Government  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  Civil  War.  the  tariff 
acts  of  1867  and  1870  further  increased 
tariff  duties. 

tabut  commission 

In  the  period  following  the  Civil  War, 
large  immigration,  rapid  expansion  into 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  exten- 
sive railroad  building,  and  the  growth  of 
other  industries  brought  a  new  era  of 
prosperity.  Government  receipts  from 
customs  duties  were  large.  Once  again 
agitation  for  tariff  reductions  developed 
and  the  Tariff  Act  of  1872  reduced  the 
average  rate  on  dutiable  items  to  about 
39  percent.    Tariff  rates  remained  a  live 


issue  and  the  Congress  appointed  the 
first  Tariff  Commission.  In  1883  Con- 
gress passed  a  new  tariff  law  based  on 
the  Commission's  reconmiendations. 

Prom  1789  until  the  income  tax  was 
introduced  in  1913,  tariffs  were  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue  for  the  Federal 
Government,  but  there  were  always 
standard  arguments  .against  it.  One 
argument  was  that  tariffs  would  dimin- 
ish imports  and  thus,  regardless  of  the 
rates,  dry  up  this  source  of  income. 
However,  the  volume  of  Imports  was 
actually  greater,  and  the  Treasury  fared 
better  when  the  rates  were  relatively 
high.  Indeed,  in  1857  the  main  argu- 
ment for  reducing  rates  was  that  the 
Government  was  making  too  much 
money. 

The  experience  of  the  country  during 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War  seems 
to  have  demolished  the  Idea  of  interna- 
tional free  trade  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Changing  political  winds,  and  changing 
economic  conditions,  inevitably  produced 
hundreds  of  changes  in  specific  rates. 
The  general  level  of  rates  tended  to  shift 
upk  when  the  Republicans  were  in  power 
and  down  when  the  Democrats  won.  But 
the  basic  principle  of  protection  con- 
sistently prevailed.  > 

From  about  1900  to  1932,  toinor 
changes  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  election  campaign  of  1908, 
the  Republicans  announced  for  the  first 
time  that  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  a  lower  cost 
abroad  was  a  basis  for  setting  tariff  rates. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  feasible  to  lower 
tariff  rates  significantly  because  import 
duties  still  remained  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  Democrats  in  1913,  however, 
the  new  Federal  income  tax  law  was 
passed.  For  the  first  time,  tariff  rate 
considerations  were  divorced  from  the 
compelling  requirement  of  meeting  the 
fiscal  budget.  The  Democrats  then 
passed  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  in 
which  they  made  full  use  of  the  competi- 
tive principle  enunciated  in  1908.  They 
acknowledged  that  foreign  producers  en- 
joyed a  powerful  advantage  in  low  wages. 
Their  purpose  wm  to  find  rates  which 
just  offset  this  and  other  similar  un- 
natural advantages.  In  theory,  while 
exposing  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
foreign  competition,  these  rates  would 
shield  him  and  his  workers  against  the 
effect  of  cheap  labor  abroad.  The  re- 
sult was  the  most  sweeping  reduction 
since  1857. 

Trade  was  so  completely  disrupted  by 
World  War  I  that  the  consequences  of 
this  radical  1913  change  were  not  imme- 
diately felt.  Promptly  after  the  war. 
however,  imports  flooded  in.  The  Ger- 
mans actually  proposed,  as  a  means  of 
paying  off  their  indemnities,  to  sell  $20 
million  worth  of  dyes  per  month  in  this 
country.  In  the  face  of  the  flood  of  im- 
ports. Congress  passed  an  emergency  act 
in  May  1921.  They  then  set  to  work  pre- 
paring a  new  law. 

A  brief  simimary  like  this  may  leave 
the  impression  that  drafting  a  tariff  law 
is  a  fairly  simple  process,  largely  a  choice 
between  doctrines.  Nothing  could  be 
more  misleading.  The  rate  on  pistachio 
nuts,  for  instance.  Is  vital  to  the  man  who 
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has  invested  his  life's  savings  in  pistachio 
trees.  He  will  bring  to  bear  on  hlB  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  all  the  pressure 
he  and  his  workers  can  contrive.  The 
importer  of  pistachio  nuts,  and  the  farm- 
er who  fears  discrimination  against 
American  wheat  by  foreign  pistachio 
growers,  will  bring  equally  strong  coun- 
terpressures  to  bear.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, trying  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with 
a  pistachio  growing  foreign  country  and 
the  War  Department,  trying  to  build  a 
military  stockpile  of  pistachio  nuts,  will 
have  much  to  say.  Trade  has  become  so 
complicated  and  so  tangled  that  any 
item  on  the  list  caui  have  endless  domes- 
tic suid  international  ramifications.  It 
was  because  the  problem  had  become  so 
complicated  that  Congress  established 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  serve  as  a  group 
of  experts  to  give  assistance  in  drafting 
sound  tariff  legislation. 

In  working  out  the  Pordney-McCimi- 
ber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  Congress  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  to  sift  thousands 
of  these  conflicting  claims  and  find  a 
practical  compromise  between  extreme 
positions.  The  result  was  to  raise  the 
average  tariff  rate  slightly.  Another 
geiieral  revision  in  1930,  embodied  in  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act,  was  again  worked 
out  on  a  product-by-product  basis. 
Rates  on  many  products  were  adjusted, 
some  up  and  some  down,  and  various 
provisions  designed  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  agairist  un- 
fair competition  were  strengthened. 
The  major  depression  of  the  early 
thirties,  however,  so  distorted  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States— and  the 
world— that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the 
effects  of  this  tariff. 

aSCIPKOCAL  TRADE  ACREHMZNTS  ACT 

Immediately  after  the  election  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1932,  plans  were 
made  for  a  new  tariff  revision.  Instead 
of  carrying  the  revision  through  Con- 
gress and  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  was  en- 
acted, in  1934,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  Under  this 
amendment  the  President  was  author- 
ized for  a  period  of  3  years  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
without  congressional  approval. 

His  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  was 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  then  exist- 
ing rates  of  duty  and  reductions  were 
to  be  made  only  in  exchange  for  re- 
ciprocal reductions  from  other  countries. 
The  President,  operating  through  the 
State  Department,  began  at  once  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreements  which  mutu- 
ally reduced  rates  between  the  two  coun- 
tries negotiating.  Of  course,  as  soon  as 
we  reduced  the  tariff  rate  to  one  coun- 
try, we  made  the  reduction  available  to 
all  because  of  the  application  of  our 
traditional  most-favored-nation  policy. 

The  consequences  of  this  policy,  ini- 
tiated by  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program,  have  been  confused  by 
the  effect  of  other  factors  at  work  at  the 
same  time — first  continued  depression, 
then  the  demands  and  devastation  of 
World  War  U,  followed  by  postwar  dis- 
locations, the  Korean  war,  and  the  un- 
ranittlng  tensions  of  the  cold  war.  Two 
facts,  however,  are  clear.  First,  by  any 
measure.  U.S.  tariffs  are  now  among  the 


lowest  in  the  world.  Second,  the  main 
objective  of  the  program — a  similar  re- 
duction of  barriers  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world — ^has  not  been  accomplished. 

The  iarst^-that  U.3.  tariffs  are  now 
among  the  lowest  in  the  world — may 
come  as  a  surprise.  This  is  a  fact  wliich 
has  not  been  made  clear  to  the  American 
public.  The  studies  giving  relative  tariff 
levels  for  different  countries  are  reported 
in  chapter  vni. 

As  to  the  second  point — the  failure  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
to  accomplish  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
barriers  imposed  by  other  countries — 
the  evidence  is  abundant  Tariffs  are  the 
mildest  of  trade  barriers.  Import  li- 
censes, embargoes,  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trols, cartels,  and  state  trading  are  con- 
spicuously more  restrictive.  The  way 
they  operate  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  negate  the  principles  of  free  trade 
will  be  discussed  later. 

While  efforts  have  been  made  to  per- 
suade other  countries  to  relax  their  non- 
tariff  barriers — mainly  by  way  of  nego- 
tiations set  in  motion  by  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  an  in- 
ternational project  launched  in  1947— the 
result  to  date  is  not  encouraging,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons  engaged  In  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  our  negotia- 
tors, in  their  enthusiasm  for  expansion 
of  world  trade,  have  often  surrendered 
more  than  they  gained. 

It  has  become  customary  for  foreign 
nations  to  negotiate  reductions  of  our 
tariffs  in  exchange  for  their  tariff  reduc- 
tions and  then  to  establish  quotas  on 
exchsinge  controls  which  are  even  more 
restrictive  than  was  the  higher  tariff  so 
that  in  the  end  we  have  reduced  our  im- 
port restrictions  but  other  nations  have 
actually  increased  their  trade  barriers. 
Many  of  the  most  restricted  foreign 
trade  barriers — import  quotfis  and  ex- 
change controls — reflect  deep-seated 
internal  problems.  They  become  sm  in- 
tegral part  of  national  inflationary 
money  policies  and  socialistic  national 
economic  controls.  Such  quantitative 
restrictions  can  be  removed  only  when 
sounder  governmental  policies  are  re- 
established. No  amount  of  negotiation 
on  our  part  can  change  the  internal 
situations  which  require  these  poUcies. 

Under  the  pressures  of  the  cold  war 
we  have  felt  the  need  to  retain  allies  and 
have  offered  economic  assistance  as  one 
inducement.  To  this  end  we  have  of- 
fered both  direct  dollar  aid  and  lowering 
of  tariffs  to  assist  in  foreign  trade.  In 
the  case  of  direct  foreign  aid  we  know 
the  cost — if  not  to  the  exact  p)enny,  at 
least  to  the  billion — $50  billion.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  set  about  helping 
other  countries  by  lowering  our  tariffs 
and  promising  to  buy  more  of  their 
goods,  the  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy 
is  often  obscured.  We  cannot  even  esti- 
mate the  cost.  Industry,  directly  af- 
fected, of  course,  recognizes  the  effect 
soon  enough.  It  takes  longer  however, 
for  the  secondary  effects  in  terms  of  lost 
jobs  and  lost  savings  in  related  indus- 
tries, and  progressively  throughout  the 
economy,  to  become  apparent.  The 
hutchei-,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick 
maker  do  not  realize  the  impact  for 
years. 


No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  esti- 
mate the  pyramiding  effect  which  results 
when  raw  material  suppliers,  transr>or- 
tation  and  communications,  factories 
and  lost  taxes  are  added  in  to  the  loss 
of  production  on  a  finished  item. 

Since  World  War  II  most  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  busy,  with 
oiu-  help,  restoring,  enlarging,  and  mod- 
ernizing their  production  facilities. 
Only  now,  except  for  a  few  special  prod- 
ucts, are  they  beginning  to  turn  out 
goods  in  sufficient  volume  for  general 
export.  Thanks  to  the  purchasing  pow- 
er by  mass  production — and  mass  pro- 
duction could  have  evolved  only  in  a  pro- 
tected area  like  the  United  States — the 
American  market  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  world. 

Not  having  readymade  markets  at 
home,  largely  because  of  internal  re- 
strictions and  low  wages,  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  eager  for  access  here.  They 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  realize  fully 
on  the  reductions  granted  to  date.  Yet 
we  have  already  been  obliged,  in  the  in- 
terest of  defense,  to  raise  the  duty  on. 
among  other  articles,  watches.  Imports 
from  Switzerland  were  forcing  our  own 
watchmakers,  whose  skill  with  precision 
instruments  is  vital  in  time  of  war,  out 
of  their  jobs. 

Proposals  for  further  extending  and 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  are  now  be- 
fore Congress.  Many  changes  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  coimtry  since 
that  program  was  originally  debated. 
Areas  which  were  formerly  agricultural 
are  now  rapidly  industrializing.  We 
have  learned  much  about  the  nature  and 
effect  of  foreign  barriers  other  than 
tariffs.  After  20  years  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion, and  20  years  of  depression,  war,  and 
postwar  adjustment,  the  Nation  has 
again  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that,  by  a  second  look 
at  the  basic  issues  involved,  we  will 
change  our  approach  to  the  tariff  prob- 
lem and  build  our  foreign  trade  program 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

SOMK   OLD    MYTHS 

Many  present-day  sponsors  of  lower 
tariffs  describe  themselves  as  advocates 
of  freer  trade,  not  absolute  free  trade. 
Yet,  they  bring  forth  many  of  the  myths 
spun  years  ago  by  free  trade  theorists. 
Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  more 
persistent  and  superficially  persuasive 
of  these  myths. 

TARIFTS  ARE   NOT  A  CONSTTMER  TAX 

One  of  them  is  that  tariffs  are  a  direct 
tax  on  the  consumer.  Such  a  concept 
faUs  to  talce  account  of  several  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

One  assimiption  is  that  if  the  tariffs 
were  reduced,  the  foreign  producer  would 
immediately  reduce  his  U.S.  selling  price 
by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  reduction. 
However,  if  he  can  now  sell  his  product 
in  this  country  with  present  tariff  levels, 
it  means  that  he  is  either  equaling  or 
bettering  the  sales  price  of  competing 
domestic  goods.  If  the  tariff  is  reduced, 
he  is  not  compelled  to  reduce  his  selling 
price;  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  more 
profit  by  not  having  to  pay  a  tariff.  In 
other  words,  if  the  tariff  is  paid  at  all.  It 
is  paid  by  the  foreign  producer  and  not 
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by  the  American  consumer  The  reve- 
nue from  tariffs  giDes  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Any  reduction  in  tariff  rcTe- 
nues  must  be  made  up  by  additional 
taxes  directly  on  the  people,  either  by  in- 
come tax  or  business  taxes,  so  that  even 
if  the  consumer  could  buy  an  imported 
item  at  a  lower  selling  price  with  the 
elimination  of  tariffs,  he  would  probably 
still  have  to  pay  Jujit  as  much  in  taxes  as 
the  reduction  in  tariff  had  eliminated  on 
the  selling  price.  Any  one  consumer 
would  gain  an  advantage  only  if  he 
bought  more  imported  goods  than  the 
average  consumer  so  that  the  tax  burden 
was  differently  distributed. 

Part  of  the  assumption  that  tariffs 
make  the  consumer  pay  higher  prices  is 
that  the  American  producer  has  no  com- 
petition other  than  the  foreign  imports. 
In  any  major  industry  in  the  United 
States  the  large  comimnies  offer  each 
other  the  most  Intense  competition. 
This  drives  the  selling  price  to  the  lowest 
point  which  still  permits  sound  retimi 
on  Invested  capital.  If,  In  the  face  of 
inadequate  tariffs,  foreign  competitors 
further  reduce  the  selling  price,  they 
will  In  the  end  take  over  the  market  and 
drive  out  the  American  competitor. 
When  the  American  producer  is  driven 
out  of  business,  the  Jobs  which  his  com- 
pany furnished  are  lost.  The  consumer 
argiunent  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
consumer  is  also  ■\  producer.  On  the 
whole,  the  consurr.er  stands  to  lose  in 
pay  any  amount  he  may  save  in  lower 
import  prices.  The  low  price  argument 
has  so  much  appeal  because  a  given 
consumer  supposes  or  hopes  that  he  per- 
sonally can  buy  cheaper,  while  it  will  be 
some  other  individual  who  will  lose  his 
job  or  have  his  weekly  pay  reduced.  It 
is  the  simple  assumption  that  the  in- 
dividual can  profit  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense. It  is  truly  amazing  what  eco- 
nomic nonsense  ain  be  made  to  seem 
plausible  by  the  simple  semantic  trick 
of  speaking  of  the  consumer  as  one 
person  and  the  producer  or  worker  as  a 
separate  and  different  person.  On  the 
average,  and  except  for  children  and  a 
few  drones,  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer are  one  and  the  same  person. 

IMPORT  coMPrrrnow  and  technological 

AOVANCr 

At  this  point,  perhaps  we  should  di- 
gress for  a  moment  to  take  a  quick  look 
at  an  example  which  the  free  traders 
are  fond  of  using.  They  say,  "but  com- 
petition brings  progreas."  Protective 
tariffs  eliminate  foreign  competition  and 
so  stifie  technological  advance.  To  stifie 
competition  by  taiiffs  is  the  same  as  if 
we  had  placed  a  tax  on  the  new  auto 
industry  to  protect  the  buggy  industry 
from  competition.  What  they  overlook 
is  that  the  buggy  industry  did  not  lose 
its  market  to  autos  because  the  auto- 
mobile industry  paid  low  wages.  What 
happened  was  thai,  workers  moved  from 
the  buggy  industry  to  the  automobile  in- 
dustry for  higher  wages. 

We  had  here  a  true  technological  ad- 
vance. Because  it  was  an  advance,  the 
auto  industry  could  take  over  the  market 
from  buggies  and  pay  higher  wages  while 
doing  it.  The  free  traders  are  quite 
right  on  one  thing,  however.    When  the 


automobile  industry  won  the  market 
from  buggies,  the  jobs  in  the  buggy  In- 
dustry disappeared — the  Jobs  went  to  the 
successful  competitor.  In  the  same  way, 
to  the  extent  that  Imports  made  with 
low  cost  labor  take  over  the  market,  the 
Jobs  move  to  the  low  wage  country. 

One  other  point  about  tariffs,  compe- 
tition and  the  American  consumer.  We 
have  had  relatively  high  protective  tar- 
iffs throughout  most  of  our  history  up 
to  the  last  decade  or  so.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  real  wage  of  the  American 
workers,  or,  If  you  prefer,  the  American 
cor\sumers'  standard  of  living,  has  been 
for  many  years  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world.  This  fact  clearly  demonstrates 
first  of  all  that  the  tariffs  have  not  been 
a  burdensome  tax  on  the  consumer  and, 
second,  that  competition  between  domes- 
tic producers  has  been  adequate  to  keep 
prices  in  step  with  wages  and  produc- 
tivity. True,  the  mere  fact  that  we  have 
gained  a  high  standard  of  living  at  the 
same  time  we  had  protective  tariffs  does 
not  prove  that  tariffs  caused  the  high 
standard  of  living.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  tariffs  have  not  prevented  our 
reaching  a  high  living  standard.  More- 
over, this  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  free  traders,  since  they  then  mtist 
prove  that  absence  of  tariffs  would  have 
been  even  as  good,  let  alone  better.  Here 
are  the  facts,  not  just  theory. 

A  simple  illustration  will  demonstrate 
that  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  product 
at  lower  than  the  American  producers 
are  first  to  lower  their  prices,  either 
their  profits  or  wages  or  both  suffer.  But 
if  the  profits  drop,  then  the  firm  pays 
less  Federal  income  tax — the  corporate 
income  tax  is  currently  more  than  50 
percent  and  appears  likely  to  remain  at 
this  level.  Thus,  for  every  dollar  that 
business  profits  decrease,  the  consimier 
will  have  at  least  50  cents  of  Federal  tax 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  directly.  To  this 
one  must  add  reduced  State  and  local 
taxes  from  ailing  business  and  less  gen- 
erous gifts  to  charity.  All  in  all.  most  of 
the  apparent  saving  is  merely  shifted  to 
other  products  or  persons. 

Some  statistics  regarding  bids  for  a 
large  generator  for  the  Chief  Joseph 
Dam  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  tax 
revenue  from  American  business.  As  the 
following  calculations  show,  the  lower 
selling  price  offered  by  the  foreign  bid- 
der, plus  the  imf>ort  duties  which  would 
have  been  collected,  represented  a  net 
loss  of  $111,000  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
when  the  loss  of  taxes  Is  considered: 

Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  paid 

by  American  company $117,000 

Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  paid 
by  their  ruppllers  (approxi- 
mately)       54,000 

Wages  paid  to  their  employees 
would  total  9833,032,  and  If  each 
employee  pays  Income  tax  at  the 
average  rate 166,  000 

Wages  paid  to  employees  of  sup- 
pliers would  total  $435,000  (esti- 
mated) and  If  each  of  these  em- 
ployees would  pay  Income  tax  at 
the   average  rate 86,000 

Stockholders  would  receive  $45,780, 
and  if  stockholders  would  pay 
Income  tax  at  the  average  rate 9,  000 


Government     saving     by     foreign 

purchaee. $204,000 

Import  duty  paid  by  foreign  nrm._     117, 000 


Tax   lOBS 432,000 


Total sai.ooo 

Net  loss  to  Government 111.000 

Another    one    of    the    myths    about 

foreign  trade  is  that  foreign  trade  must 
continually  increase  if  the  economy  Is  to 
expand  and  prosper. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  ancient  custom, 
and  most  people  take  foreign  commerce 
pretty  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
there  is  always  the  question  of  how  much 
foreign  trade  Is  desirable.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  those  engaged  in  shipping 
and  for  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  in 
foreign  markets  to  look  favorably  on  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade;  while  those  en- 
gaged in  developing  and  pursuing  in- 
dustry within  the  country  are  apt  to 
consider  foreign  trade  less  favorably. 

It  is  well  known  that  logic  can  be  used 
to  prove  almost  anything,  if  one  is  per- 
mitted to  choose  the  proper  major  prem- 
ise or  assumption.  The  tariff  abolition- 
ists, otherwise  known  as  the  free  traders, 
or  freer  traders  as  they  like  to  call  them- 
selves today,  start  with  the  assumption 
that  more  foreign  trade  is,  of  itself, 
necessarily  desirable.  They  do  not  say 
how  much  more  foreign  trade  would  be 
desirable.  The  inference  is  simply 
more — without  limit.  In  the  United 
States,  they  start  with  the  assumption 
that  since  more  exports  are  desirable, 
more  Imports  must  be  had  to  balance 
these  exports. 

Let  us  probe  this  position  a  little.  If 
more  foreign  trade  is  desirable,  how 
much  more?  Current  commercial  U.S. 
exports  and  Imports  are  each  running 
more  than  $10  billion  a  year.  If  more 
trade  is  desirable,  would  it  be  better  if 
it  were  $20  billion  a  year,  or  perhaps  it 
should  be  $50  billion  a  year,  or  why  not 
$500  billion  a  year?  This  way  we  could 
get  to  the  point  where  we  make  nothing 
for  ourselves  and  export  everything  we 
make  in  exchange  for  things  other  peo- 
ple make.  It  is  immediately  obvious  that 
the  assumption  of  just  more  foreign 
trade  is  not  valid  basis  in  which  to  start 
a  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Well,  then,  is  there  any  real  basis  on 
which  we  can  agree  as  to  how  much 
world  trade  we  should  have?  Yes.  One 
may  look  at  the  economic  reasons  why 
nations  may  desire  or  need  to  have  for- 
eign trade.  World  trade  beyond  that 
required  to  satisfy  these  economic  needs 
would  remind  one  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  James  Russell  Lowell  in  "The 
Bigelow  Papers": 

Changes  Jes'  for  change. 

Is  like  them  big  hotels 

Where  they  shift  plates 

an  let  ye  live  on  smells. 

ECONOMIC    REASONS    FOR    rOREIGN    TRADE 

There  are,  in  all,  four  economic  rea- 
sons why  nations  may  want  or  need 
international  trade: 

First.  If  a  nation  is  lacking  in  certain 
essential  raw  materials,  it  will  need  to 
import  them.  In  fact,  if  the  nation's 
sources  yield  essential  raw  materials  of 
low  grade,  it  may  also  wish  to  import 
them  more  cheaply  from  nations  with 
sources  of  high-grade  raw  material. 
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The  value  of  raw  materials  consists 
essentially  of  the  use  which  human  so- 
ciety can  obtain  from  them.  The 
amount  of  human  effort  required  to  mine 
the  minerals,  recover  and  refine  them, 
is  largely  determined  by  the  quality  and 
type  of  natural  deposit  and  its  accessi- 
bility. Included  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  proper  combination 
of  raw  materials  is  available  and  con- 
veniently located,  as  for  example,  the 
proximity  of  iron  ore  and  coal  for  making 
steel. 

Some  nations  are  more  favored  than 
others;  but  few,  if  any,  find  themselves 
with  adequate  supplies  and  quality  of 
aU  desirable  raw  materials.  Hence,  all 
nations  will  probably  need  some  foreign 
trade  to  obtain  a  full  variety  of  desirable 
raw  materials. 

Second.  A  second  reason  why  nations 
may  want  foreign  trade  is  that  It  is  un- 
able to  grow  certain  animal  or  plant 
Ufe  which  it  needs.  Conversely,  if  a 
nation  has  an  overbundance  of  suitable 
soil  and  climate  for  growing  certain 
desirable  products,  It  can  profitably  sell 
these  In  the  world  market.  Such  na- 
tions would  find  foreign  trade  desirable. 
Prime  examples  of  this  are  ti*oplcal  prod- 
ucts, such  as.  fruits,  rubber,  spices,  and 
BO  forth,  which  would  be  too  expensive 
to  grow  elsewhere.  In  the  days  before 
the  Industrial  revolution,  much  of  the 
foreign  commerce  was  in  products  of 
this  kind. 

Third.  Another  reason  why  a  nation 
might  wish  trade  with  its  neighbors  is 
to  obtain  a  mass  market.  Whenever 
production  can  be  mechanized,  unit  costs 
are  much  less  from  large  scale  produc- 
tion units.  Prime  examples  of  this  are 
the  eCBcient  production-line  automobile 
plants  and  the  highly  mechanized  and 
automatically  controlled  petroleum  and 
chemical  plants.  But  large-scale  pro- 
duction is  not  possible  unless  there  is  a 
mass  market.  Wherever  a  country  is  too 
small  to  represent,  by  itself,  a  market 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  low -cost 
production. 

Fourth.  Conversely,  a  nation  may 
profit  by  foreign  trade  if  its  technology, 
ingenuity,  and  inventiveness  lag  behind. 
By  trading  services  and  products  that 
are  essentially  handmade  with  neighbor- 
ing nations  for  mass-produced  items, 
the  backward  nation  can  obtain  manu- 
f£M:tured  products  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  it 

Let  us  examine  these  four  economic 
reasons  for  international  trade.  On 
which  basis  would  the  United  States  in 
its  own  self-interest  seek  world  trade? 
Certainly,  the  first  and  second  would 
apply.  We  need  to  import  raw  materials 
not  found  in  abundance  in  this  country. 
We  regularly  import  nickel,  tin,  plati- 
num, bauxite  for  aluminum,  manganese, 
tungsten,  and  cobalt  ores,  and  many 
other  basic  materials.  We  also  are  in- 
terested in  foreign  trade  to  obtain  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  bananas,  spices,  nuts,  and 
many  other  items  which  are  not  eco- 
nomically grown  here.  Incidentally, 
most  of  these  raw  materials  and  food 
imports  are  on  the  free  duty  list  and 
come  In  without  tariff  restrictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  rea- 
son why  the  United  States  would  wish  to 


expand  foreign  trade  tor  the  third  axul 
fourth  reasons.  Our  size — ^more  than 
160  million — coupled  with  our  relatively 
high  personal  incomes,  represents  the 
largest  mass  market  ever  known.  As  a 
mattcur  of  fact,  the  chief  reason  foreign- 
ers are  so  anxious  to  sell  their  products 
in  the  United  States  is  that  we  have  a 
large  mass  market  already  conditioned 
by  American  merchandising  and  adver- 
tising programs  to  want  to  buy  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  products. 
Moreover,  because  of  our  high  wage 
rates,  there  is  ability  to  buy  on  a  broad 
scale  in  this  country. 

The  U.S.  producer  does  not  need  to 
look  beyond  our  boundaries  to  find  his 
mass  market.  Take  the  case  of  the 
automobile  industry.  While  it  might  be 
very  enticing  for  the  automobile  pro- 
ducer to  sell  additional  cars  in  world 
markets  whenever  demand  slumps  at 
home  and  he  is  not  running  his  facto- 
ries at  capacity,  the  fact  remains  that  at 
least  the  big  three  in  automobile  produc- 
tion have  each  attained  suCBcient  slse  by 
supplying  the  American  market  so  that 
they  have  reached  substantially  mini- 
mum production  costs  and,  in  fact, 
probably  have  approached  the  size  at 
whicli  inefficiency  inherent  in  Increased 
slse  largely  offsets  any  possible  gain  in 
unit  cost  reduction  fi-om  fui'ther  growth. 
If  these  corporations  have  more  money 
and  talent  than  is  required  to  supply 
ears  for  the  American  markets,  they 
can  profitably  enter  new  fields  and  pro- 
duce new  products  for  the  American 
public.  In  fact  they  began  to  do  this 
man^'  years  ago  by  making  refrigerators, 
air-conditioning  units,  automatic  wash- 
ers and  di-yei-s,  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts. 

As  for  ingenuity  and  Inventiveness,  it 
is  evident  that  we  need  not  look  else- 
where. We  need  only  to  be  sure  that  our 
national  policies  help  to  retain  our  eco- 
nomic vigor  so  that  research  and  enter- 
prise receive  sufficient  reward  to  flourish 
and  continue  our  technological  devel- 
op m£:nt. 

We  have  been  considering  U.S.  foreign 
trade  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is 
good  for  us.  Do  we  not  need  to  trade  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  other  nations 
for  foreign  trade?  Belgium,  for  example, 
does  not  constitute  a  mass  market; 
should  we  not  trade  with  Belgium  to 
accommodate  its  need?  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  only  way  for  the 
Belgians  to  obtain  a  mass  market  is  to 
sell  in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  of  the  European  countries 
could  claim  lack  of  a  mass  market  for 
some  of  their  production.  By  trading 
with  each  other,  however,  they  could 
readily  obtain  a  mass  market  the  equal  of 
the  total  U.S.  market.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  other  nations  in  the  world, 
many  of  them  eraential  exporters  of  raw 
materials  and  importers  of  finished  prod- 
ucts, which  can  be  approached  as  a 
partial  market  to  get  the  sales  required 
for  mass  production.  The  point  is  that 
other  nations  do  not  have  to  trade  with 
us  to  get  a  mass  market;  and  in  fact. 
their  trade  with  us  or  any  other  nation 
will  not  be  sound  unless  it  is  iMsed  on 
a  mutual  advantage.  Mutual  advantage 
involves  trade  between  complementary 


economies — and  not  between  equally 
Industrialized,  competitive  economies. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
have  reasonable  and  normal  trade  with 
all  countries  who  have  something  to  of- 
fer in  fair  competition  in  our  maiket. 
The  point  is  that  many  seem  to  be  ap- 
proaching this  point  with  the  attitude 
that  we,  and  we  alone,  must  solve  every- 
one else's  trade -balance  problems  by 
loweriiig  our  tariffs. 

Another  avenue  of  market  expansion 
available  for  foreign  nations  is  the  fur- 
ther development  of  their  own  market. 
Most  foreign  nations  could  profit  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  merchandising  and 
marketing. 

The  strength  of  our  mass  market  lies 
in  the  income  distribution  which  puts  a 
large  part  of  the  income  in  the  hands 
of  individual  consumers.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  many  buyers  with  sub- 
stantial purchasing  power  is  obvious. 
This  idea  has  been  summarised  by  the 
quip.  "A  million  men.  each  with  $1  repre- 
sents a  sounder  market  than  one  man 
with  a  million  dollars." 

The  matter  of  purchasing  power  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  goes  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  distribution  between 
wages  and  other  forms  of  Income,  how- 
ever. For  example,  the  high  percentage 
of  homeownership  in  the  United  States 
is.  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
methods  of  making  mortgage  financing 
available  to  workingmen  so  that  they 
might  buy  r.  house  with  a  small  down- 
payment.  In  many  European  countries, 
extensive  consumer  credit  is  unknown, 
and  much  could  be  done  to  stimulate 
their  home  market  by  a  suitable  con- 
sumer finance  service.  Such  reforms 
can  only  come  from  the  countries  them- 
selves. The  idea  involved  here  was 
nicely  summarized  by  William  Graham 
Sumner  in  1889.  when  he  said: 

We  are  told  what  fine  thines  would  happen 
if  every  one  of  ua  would  go  and  do  aome- 
thlng  for  the  welfare  of  somebody  else; 
but  why  not  contemplate  also  the  hnmense 
gain  which  would  ensue  If  everybody  would 
do  something  for  himself? 

This  thought  is  as  applicable  now  as 
then. 

NORMAL     TRADE     IS     arTWKKN     COMPLEMENTAKT 
■CONOMIES 

In  discussing  reasons  why  nations 
want  foreign  trade,  it  would  be  well  to 
ronind  ourselves  of  the  basic  concept 
about  trade  Itself.  Trade  in  the  free 
market  is  predicated  on  the  assimiption 
that  exchange  takes  place  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each  party.  Each  gets 
something  which  he  prizes  more  highly 
than  that  which  he  gave  up.  In  this 
case,  their  economies  supplement  each 
other — the  one  country  furnishing  an 
abundatvce  of  raw  materials  while  the 
other  country,  being  equipped  with  capi- 
tal facilities,  furnishes  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

There  are  no  compelling  economic  rea- 
sons why  two  highly  industrialized  na- 
tions should  have  extensive  balanced 
trade.  Their  economies  aie  competitive, 
not  complementary.  To  propose  tliat 
the  United  States  greatly  increase  its 
trade  with  industrial  countries  like  Eng- 
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land,  France,  and  Germany  is  like  sug- 
gesting that  Glmbels  and  Macy's  increase 
their  sales  volume  by  selling  more  to 
each  other.  Li  other  words.  Interna- 
tional trade,  based  on  economic  needs 
can  and  rightly  should  be  balanced 
through  multilj.teral  trade-balance  pay- 
ments. 

Trade  experts  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  large  volume  trade  is  between 
the  highly  Industrialized  countries. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  too  surprising,  be- 
cause the  total  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  countries  like  Germany. 
England,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
is  so  much  greater  than  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  that  even  a  small  per- 
cent of  trade  between  the  Industrial 
nations  represents  large  dollar  amounts. 
Much  of  the  trade  between  industrial 
countries  is  du<;  to  very  temporary  im- 
balances and  sliortages.  In  the  process 
of  industrial  expansion  and  manufac- 
turing changes  shortages  In  particular 
c<»nmodlties  develop. 

If  any  counUy  anywhere  In  the  world 
has  surplus  capacity  to  supply  the  given 
item.  It  will,  oi'  ^course,  be  imported  by 
the  fastest  transporUtion  available. 
This  win  continue  until  the  user  or  some 
other  company  can  design  and  build 
facilities  to  me«;t  Its  requirements.  Be- 
cause there  is  such  a  large  number  of 
special  materials.  Intermediate  products 
and  assemblies  and  parts  required  in  the 
total  economy,  ihere  are  at  any  one  time 
always  some  imbalances;  hence,  a  rather 
constant  need  lor  this  sort  of  exchange 
of  products.  This  sort  of  trade  is  highly 
desirable,  but  it  does  not  indicate  a  long 
term,  fundamental  policy  for  industrial 
countries  to  depend  extensively  on  Im- 
ports for  parti,  components,  interme- 
diate products,  and  so  forth.  Trade  to 
meet  temporary  shortages  will  continue 
because  of  changing  needs  rather  than 
long-term  plans  to  depend  on  component 
Imports. 

It  is  argued  that  England  and  the 
European  countries  must  export  to  pay 
for  the  things  they  need,  and  hence  we 
must  make  it  easier  for  them  to  export 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  must  export  enough  to  somebody 
to  maintain  a  trade  balance,  but  there 
are  many  ways  they  can  improve  their 
position  without  oiu-  having  to  bring 
down  tariffs.  They  can  obtain  increased 
dollars  through  multilateral  trade  bal- 
ances and  they  can  Improve  their  in- 
ternal economies. 

In  a  recent  English  book,  "We  Too 
Can  Prosper,"  by  Graham  Button,  a  dis- 
tinguished British  econometric  writer 
and  administrator,  the  author  states  that 
without  new  capital  expenditure  a  "15- 
Percent  raise  in  productivity  can  still  be 
achieved  by  reorganisation  of  work." 
He  suggests  tJiat  this  increase  would 
"solve  Britain's  chief  social  and  economic 
problems."  The  London  Economist,  in 
an  article,  '"nie  Riddle  of  Prosperity," 
also  suggests  that  Britain  could  do  much 
to  improve  efficiency  and  put  herself  In 
a  better  competitive  position  in  world 
markets.  It  stressed  that  the  desire  to 
do  so  was  one  of  the  essential  Ingredients 
for  successful  improvement.  Increase 
in  productivity  and  efficiency  would  mean 
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that  fewer  exports  would  be  required  to 
pay  for  necessary  imports. 

One  way  to  Judge  the  amount  of  world 
trade  which  is  desirable  is  to  consider  the 
relation  between  technological  advances 
and  international  commerce.  History 
shows  that  as  countries  industrialize, 
they  have  relatively  less  and  less  need  for 
trade.  In  an  industrialized  society,  com- 
merce consists  largely  of  the  exchange 
of  natural  products  and  the  products  of 
handicraft.  When  the  world  consisted 
of  sovereign  nations  with  that  type  of 
economy,  a  great  deal  of  foreign  trade 
was  required.  Countries  which  could 
grow  wheat  and  com  were  not  suited  to 
the  growing  of  cotton.  Some  regions 
of  the  world  could  effectively  grow  sheep 
and  supply  wool,  but  not  wheat  or  ba- 
nanas. As  a  consequence,  individual 
Items  of  food,  fiber,  building  materials, 
or  ores  for  primitive  metallurgy,  were 
shipped  from  a  country  having  an 
abundance  in  exchange  for  other  natural 
Items  of  food,  fiber,  or  the  like. 

In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
the  record  shows  that  our  foreign  trade 
has  been  gradually  Increasing  dollarwise, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  been  progres- 
sively decreasing  percentagewise.  In 
1800,  our  foreign  trade  represented  more 
than  12  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  By  1875,  It  had  decreased  to 
about  6  percent;  and  In  the  IQSO's  It  has 
been  less  than  3  percent  F^ure  1  shows 
how  our  foreign  trade  has  declined  as 
our  total  economy  grew  and  indus- 
trialized. The  data  for  the  graph  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  dollar  value  of 
total  Imports  by  the  dollar  value  of  gross 
national  product,  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  graph  relates 
total  imports  to  total  value  of  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  SUtes. 

We  have  been  looking  at  Import  data 
on  a  dollar  basis.  However,  quantities  of 
imported  goods  will  have  changed  too. 
According  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment— and  I  read : 

The  level  of  imports  in  relation  to  domestic 
producUon  during  recent  years  compares 
much  less  favorably  with  the  prewar  level 
In  real  terms  than  In  tenns  of  current  values. 
From  1981  through  1953,  the  volume  of 
imports  (that  is  value  adjusted  for  price 
value)  was  only  about  half  again  as  large 
as  from  193fl  through  19M,  while  the  Nation's 
real  import  was  more  than  twice  as  great. 
This  is  accoiuted  for  In  part  by  the  relatively 
larger  price  rises  on  many  national  products. 

According  to  Professor  Riemer,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Brazil's  foreign 
trade  position  is  four  times  as  favorable 
now  as  in  prewar  days. 

This  is  due  to  changes  in  prices  of  ex- 
ported products  relative  to  imported 
Items.  A  recent  example  will  indicate 
this  change.  Last  year  UJS.  coffee  im- 
ports rose  by  $150  million,  although 
the  volume  actually  declined.  Cocoa 
imports  showed  a  $30  million  increase 
with  a  large  drop  in  quantity.  Gen- 
erally we  discuss  foreign  trade  solely 
In  terms  of  dollars.  It  is  natural  that 
we  do  so.  Nevertheless,  when  we  con- 
sider the  quantity  relations.  It  appears 
that  our  foreign  trade  Is  even  smaller 
percentagewise  than  the  dollar  values 
indicate. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  our  foreign 
commerce  Is  becoming  less  Important. 
At  first  most  of  the  products  of  com- 
merce in  this  country  were  natural  prod- 
ucts, such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  corn, 
grains,  furs,  and  timber.  These  were 
exchanged  for  natural  products  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  some  manu- 
factured pixxiucts  from  England  and 
Europe.  After  the  War  of  1812,  our 
Government  saw  the  importance  of  in- 
dustry to  national  defense  and  began  a 
program  to  foster  industrial  growth. 
Through  the  years,  mills  were  built  to 
weave  our  cotton  here,  and  we  no  longer 
had  to  send  it  to  England  to  be  wovea 
Steel  mills  were  bunt,  the  nonferrous 
metal  industry  was  established,  the  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  developed,  and  In 
the  course  of  time  our  chemical  industry 
began.  Coupled  with  our  industrializa- 
tion came  rapid  technological  advance. 
Synthetic  dyes  replaced  natural  prod- 
ucts, medicinals  were  synthesized  in 
chemical  plants,  nylon  replaced  silk,  syn- 
thetic replaced  Imported  natural  rubber. 
As  a  result,  our  domestic  commerce  grew 
much  more  rapidly  thai^  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  our  need  for  imports  and 
exports  deoi-eMsd  In  relaUve  Importance. 

Is  this  decrease  In  the  Importance  of 
foreign  trade  a  peculiarity  of  our  econ- 
omy or  Is  It  a  general  experience?  A  look 
at  the  world  sltuaUon  Indicates  that  the 
experience  is  rather  general.  In  all  the 
industrial  countries  In  the  worid.  foreign 
trade  has  been  decreasing  in  importance 
as  th#» industrial  economies  grew.  It  is 
evident  that  the  gap  between  Inter- 
national trade  has  been  widening  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  results  of  modem  research  and 
industrialization  free  man  from  some 
of  his  former  dependence  on  natural 
products.  Plastics,  for  example,  can 
substitute  for  many  metal  or  wood  prod- 
ucts and  can  be  made  from  a  variety  of 
base  materials.  If  wood  is  plentiful  and 
coal  Is  not,  plastics  are  made  from  cel- 
lulosic  materials.  If  neither  coal  nor 
wood  is  available,  plastics  can  be  made 
from  oil  or,  for  that  matter,  from  oat 
hulls. 

We  see  then  that  whereas  the  "freer 
traders"  are  calling  for  more  and  more 
U.S.  world  trade,  neither  theory  nor  fact 
supports  them.  Economic  theory  would 
require  for  us  imports  of  raw  materials 
which  we  do  not  have  in  abundance  and 
exports  sufficient  to  balance  our  imports; 
but  the  facts  show  that  as  we  and  the 
European  nations  have  been  industrial- 
izing, foreign  trade  has  become  a  smaller 
and  smaller  percentage  of  our  total 
trade. 

When  we  view  this  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  had  any  prob- 
lems of  paying  for  our  imports — a  peren- 
nial problem  with  some  nations  who  want 
the  United  States  to  remove  its  tariff  but 
are  maintaining  higher  tariffs  than  we 
are — we  find  little  cause  for  concern.  If, 
however,  we  were  to  remove  our  tariffs, 
industry  could  begin  an  exodus  to  the 
low-wage  countries  and  our  trade  bal- 
ance would  shift  to  one  of  excess  im- 
ports. We  would  then  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  i)osition  from  which  other 
countries  ai*e  now  trying  to  extricate 
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themselves.    Then  indeed  we  would  have 
cause  for  concern. 

WOBLO    TkAOX    AND    VKACE 

Many  pacifists  have  Joined  in  the 
clamor  for  world  free  trade.  They  have 
convinced  themselves  that  the  applica- 
tion of  free  trade  would  eliminate  what 
seems  to  them  the  most  important  cause 
of  war.  They  visualize,  first  of  all.  that 
maximima  world  division  of  labor  would 
make  each  country  so  dependent  upon 
other  countries  that  the  successful  wag- 
ing of  war  would  be  impossible.  Sec- 
ondly, they  think  that  through  maxi- 
mum freedom  for  commercial  trade  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  an  increased  imder- 
standing  and  mutual  respect  would 
gradually  advance  the  cause  of  world 
brotherhood  and  eliminate  the  frictions 
which  lead  to  war.  This,  of  course,  all 
sounds  very  desirable  but  unfortunately 
history  does  not  substantiate  this  very 
nice  theory.  Of  course,  if  all  nations 
were  so  deF>endent  on  others  that  none 
could  wage  war,  the  peace  would  be 
maintained  as  long  as  this  condition 
existed.  Unfortunately,  however,  some 
one  nation  might,  and  in  fact,  in  the 
past  invariably  has.  through  stockpiling 
and  developing  of  substitutes  and  by  ne- 
gotiating alliances,  assured  itself  of  ade- 
quate resources  to  sustain  a  war.  At 
this  point,  unless  the  defending  nation 
can  overcome  the  weaknesses  due  to  lack 
of  self-suCBciency  through  alliances  or 
by  other  means,  it  becomes  helpless  be- 
fore the  power  or  combination  of  powers 
which  have  military  self-sufflclency.  So 
long  a«  the  world  is  composed  of  sover- 
eign nation*,  war  csuinot  be  ruled  out  by 
developing  national  interdependencles 
through  trade. 

Likewise,  those  who  propose  free  trade 
M  a  step  toward  a  world  government  are 
getting  the  cart  before  the  horse — way 
ahead  of  the  horse.  Neither  history  nor 
logic  supports  this  idea. 

To  propose  free  trade  before  establish- 
ing a  world  government  is  like  saying. 
"Come  on.  let's  play  ball;  and  after  we 
have  played  together  for  a  while,  we'll 
make  the  rules."  It  certainly  is  true 
that  after  playing  for  a  while  without 
rules  or  umpire,  there  will  be  good  in- 
sight into  the  need  for  rules.  Without 
any  agreement  beforehand  and  with  no 
umpire,  there  will  be  numerous  fights 
and  the  outcome  is  likely  to  indicate 
which  side  has  the  toughest  fighters,  not 
which  is  the  most  skilled  ball  team. 

Let  us  examine  history.  Have  there 
been  any  examples  where  free  trade  has 
led  to  union?  Was,  for  example,  the 
formation  of  the  United  States  the  re- 
sult of  free  trade?  No.  Free  trade  did 
not  even  come  with  the  federation.  The 
course  of  development  was  not  from  free 
trade  toward  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 
and  good  will  and  then  to  union.  Union 
came  first  and  was  followed  by  free  inter- 
state trade.  A  national  government  had 
to  create  the  necessary  conditions  in 
order  for  free  trade  to  work. 

It  is  equally  misleading  to  suppose 
that  free  trade  is  the  royal  road  to  world 
peace.  Prior  to  World  War  I,  trade  and 
travel  in  Europe  were  almost  as  free  of 
barriers  as  between  the  States  in  this 
covmtry.  One  could  travel  from  one  end 
of  Europe  to  the  other  without  a  pass- 


port and  without  a  currency  conversion 
problem.  Products  were  bought  from  the 
best  source,  from  whatsoever  country. 
England  was  on  free  trade.  Did  this 
freedom  to  trade  prevent  war?  No,  It 
did  not.  But  history  does  record  that 
the  national  defense  potential  of  many 
of  the  countries  was  Impaired  by  their 
trade  policies.  A  study  of  military  his- 
tory shows  that  national  and  interna- 
tional p>olitics  overshadow  trade  restric- 
tions as  a  cause  of  war. 

FOREIGN    TRAOK     AND    STANDARD    OF    LIVINO 

Another  point  which  has  confused 
many  people  Involves  the  relationship 
between  trade  and  living  standards. 
One  frequently  hears  the  assertion  that 
we  must  trade  with  foreign  nations  to 
keep  them  from  going  communistic.  The 
implication  is.  that  by  trading  with  them 
we  can  raise  their  living  standard  and 
thus  reduce  the  chances  that  they  will 
turn  to  communism.  This  concept  grows 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  a 
living  standard  is  achieved. 

If  by  standard  of  living  one  means  all 
the  goods  and  services  which  people  In 
a  given  coxmtry  have,  then  the  standard 
of  living  is  Just  the  svun  total  of  all  goods 
and  services  which  they  produce.  Trade 
is'merely  the  means  by  which  in  a  divl- 
slon-of-labor  society  the  production  is 
distributed  between  the  various  individ- 
uals. There  are  only  two  ways  in  which 
the  standard  of  living  may  be  increased. 
One  is  to  produce  more,  the  other  Is 
for  one  group  to  get  a  bigger  share  of 
production  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
group.  This  economic  law  is  frequently 
Illustrated  with  the  pie  example.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  Jack  may  get 
more  pie— Mother  might  bake  a  bigger 
pie  and  Jack  get  his  usual  sixth,  or  Jack 
might  get  more  than  his  usual  sixth  of 
the  same  size  pie.  In  this  latter  case, 
Jack  gets  more  pie  but  someone  else 
win  get  less. 

If  our  international  neighbors  want  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  either  they 
must  produce  more  or.  through  gifts  or 
unequal  trading,  receive  from  some  other 
people  a  part  of  their  production.  In- 
creased United  States  trade  with 
Europeans  will  not  directly  Increase  their 
standard  of  living  unless,  in  their  trade 
with  us,  they  get  more  from  us  than  they 
trade  to  us. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  indirect  way 
in  which  world  trade  may  increase  the 
living  standard  of  a  country,  namely, 
through  greater  eflBciency  by  more  in- 
ternational division  of  labor.  This  is  the 
basic  conclusion  of  the  free  trade  theory. 

When  this  point  arrives,  the  problems 
of  trade  as  such  will  have  been  resolved 
because  the  nations  of  the  world  for  all 
practical  purposes,  will  have  become  one 
nation. 

We  beheve  we  are  preaching  the  free 
trade  theory  of  Adam  Smith,  and  yet 
we  are  basing  our  free  trade  agreements 
upon  the  very  economic  theory  that  he 
denies  in  his  book.  The  only  question 
I  asked  during  this  entire  debate  related 
to  that  proposition  of  the  money  supply. 
All  of  the  proposals  that  we  have  heard 
today  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  this 
Nation,  every  nation,  is  attempting  to 
put  itself  into  a  position  of  having  a 
favorable    balance   of   currency.     Now, 


this  favorable  balance  cannot  be 
achieved  if  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  an 
unrestricted  trade  allowance  between  a 
low-cost  area  and  a  high -cost  area.  Low 
wages  and  low  Income  do  not  make  up  a 
market.  The  only  thing  that  makes  up 
a  market  is  high  income.  Low  prices  do 
not  make  a  market.  Low  prices  break 
the  market.  This  very  situation  we  are 
talking  about  here,  concerns  trade  be- 
tween unequal  economies.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  this  century  or  in  our  genera- 
tion any  more  than  it  was  accomplished 
through  the  entire  history  since  man 
first  invented  the  wheel  and  attempted 
to  hire  someone  to  push  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  we  do  not 
have  the  time  to  give  you  the  actual 
facts  and  figures.  I  heard  someone  ask 
the  question  this  afternoon  relative  to 
exactly  what  the  trade  balance  was  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  past  year 
and  4  months  the  American  people  have 
been  told  that  we  have  a  $5  billion  trade 
balance  in  our  favor.  This  is  as  ficti- 
tious as  a  $3  bill.  The  only  trade  bal- 
ance we  have  is  what  we  have  purchased 
ourselves.  We  find  that  we  are  told  that 
15  percent  of  the  agricultural  products 
are  exported,  and  therefore  we  ought  to 
expand  trade  in  order  to  help  the  export 
of  agricultural  products.  We  are  In  a 
position  with  American  exports  that  the 
more  we  export  the  less  money  we  will 
have  in  the  United  States.  We  are  in 
the  same  position  as  the  individual  who 
was  selling  shoestrings  at  three  pairs  for 
a  dime  when  his  competitor  said  to  him. 
"How  can  you  afford  to  seU  three  for  a 
dime  when  I  buy  from  the  same  supplier 
and  pay  5  cents  a  pair?"  He  said,  "It 
Is  easy.  Volume  takes  care  of  It."  That 
Is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  us  In 
the  agricultural  picture. 

I  heard  a  man  ask  about  beef  exporU 
and  beef  imports.  The  balance  for  1959 
shows  this:  The  difference  between  beef 
and  beef  product  exports  of  the  United 
States  and  Imports  of  beef  and  beef 
products  represents  a  displacement  of 
42  million  acres  of  feed  grain  land  In 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  protec- 
tion for  that  bulk  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  are  being  invaded  by  low 
priced  and  low -cost  exports. 

One  particular  community  alone.  Ny- 
land.  Calif.,  showed  by  testimony  and 
facts  and  figures  that  where  they  had 
15.000  workers  in  the  tomato  fields  5 
years  ago  they  are  now  down  to  less  than 
500.  including  the  owners  of  the  tomato 
fields.  This  is  all  caused  by  the  impor- 
tation of  tomatoes  from  Mexico  at  80 
cents  a  day  labor  against  $1  an  hour 
minimum  in  California. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that 
we  are  resolving  may  properly  be  a  dip- 
lomatic one.  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  that.  But  at  this  point  let  us 
understand  one  thing:  I  do  not  bow  to 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  in  my  op- 
position and  in  my  contributions  against 
communism.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
effort  that  I  am  making  to  save  the  de- 
pressed economy  of  a  proud  State  that 
once  stood  second  from  the  top  and  now 
stands  second  from  the  bottom,  that  I 
am  in  any  way  contributing  to  a  softness 
toward  communism.  That  kind  of  an 
argument  is  only  used  when  sound  argu- 
ments fail  and  cannot  be  used. 
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Mr.  Chalrmim.  I  have  heard  It  said  on 
this  floor  that  the  so-called  relief  clauses 
will  benefit  all  of  those  Injured  by  im- 
ports. How  do  we  measure  that?  I 
will  say  this,  though:  Knowing  this  bill 
will  pass,  it  would  be  suicide  for  my 
State  If  we  tcok  that  relief  clause  out. 
because  we  are  flat  on  our  backs  right 
now.  and  something  must  be  done. 
However,  let  us  take  a  look  and  see 
just  who  will  determine  or  who  can  de- 
termine who  will  be  paid  these  relief 
payments.  I  want  this  clear  so  the  Rec- 
ord will  show  that  I  am  bringing  to  your 
attention  exactly  what  Is  happening  and 
what  will  happen. 

We  have — and  I  think  the  same  con- 
dition obtains  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict represented  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin],  because  it  Is 
an  allied  plant — the  closing  down  of 
an  electric  motor  division  of  the  Elliott 
company.  It  is  something  like  80- 
some-odd  yeai-s  old.  It  is  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Division  which  manufactures 
motors  from  5  to  500  kilowatts. 
When  they  announced  Its  closing  the 
day  before  election  day.  they  said  they 
could  not  stay  in  business  because  of  the 
price  deterioration  caused  by  imports. 
When  I  met  with  them  I  said  "Show  me 
where  you  are  injured.  I  have  so  many 
argiunents  with  people  who  say  that 
that  is  not  true."  They  said  "Yes;  these 
people  probab  y  have  an  argument  be- 
cause we  cannot  point  to  a  specific  item 
that  is  sold  In  competition  with  tis  In  any 
particular  area." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  how  they 
are  injured.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  there  are  37  manufacturers  of 
this  type  of  motor.  Amongst  this  37  are 
three— .AlUs-Chalmers,  Westlnghouse. 
and  General  Electric.  Now.  in  all  of 
(iMM  years  of  operation,  you  will  find 
If  you  get  into  the  economy  of  Ameri- 
can production  that  there  has  always 
been  room  for  a  high -cost  smaller  manu- 
facturer to  operate  within  our  economy. 
That  has  always  been  true,  because  the 
large,  monopolistic  type  of  producer  has 
always  recognized  the  need  in  our  econ- 
omy for  the  diversification  of  Industry 
and  the  dispersement  of  Industry  to  the 
local  commtmitles  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  the  concentration  of  our 
production  within  a  given  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  go  any  further, 
let  me  say  this,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction: If  this  bill  is  passed  and  put  into 
effect  it  will  damage  the  Job  economy. 
And  I  make  that  point  very,  very  clear, 
because  4  years  ago  I  stood  in  this  very 
Chamber  and  I  said  that  President 
Eisenhower  would  not  take  the  20-per- 
cent-cut  advantage  granted  In  the  1958 
passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  because  then  he  faced  the 
realities  of  life.  Theory  must  fiy  out  the 
window.  So,  I  say  in  this  respect.  I  have 
the  greatest  trust  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  It  C9mes  to  this,  be- 
cause I  have  read  his  speeches  both  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commisfiion.  and  I  know 
how  he  feels  about  injured  industry.  I 
know  that  the  relief  clause  contained  in 
this  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
President  when  he  was  a  Senator  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
marks he  made  upon  its  Introduction 
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show  he  knew  the  problem.  He  knows 
full  well  that  you  cannot  buy  a  Job  or 
the  dignity  that  comes  from  a  Job. 
There  are  men  In  this  room  who  say  that 
this  Is  an  insignificant  thing— this  situ- 
ation In  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Division. 
Is  it?  Let  me  tell  you  something.  It 
means  450  Jobs  of  men  who  have  up  to 
22  years  of  service  in  that  particular 
company.  I  cannot  lose  my  Job  by  any 
of  the  details  contained  in  this  bill.  I 
can  lose  my  Job  only  by  the  action  of 
my  people  back  home.  But  I  am  pro- 
tected by  another  device.  I  am  pro- 
tected by  an  immigrration  law. 

Let  me  say  again  to  you,  free  trade  can 
never  bring  peaceful  relations  between 
nations  standing  alone.  Free  tradp  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  free  movement  of 
people  which  is  the  second  book  in  the 
series  of  the  boys  who  promote  the  so- 
called  free  trade  theory,  written  by  Henry 
George.  You  must  have  the  free  move- 
ment of  peoples  and  what  proves  this 
beyond  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  the 
Common  Market  was  stalemated,  it  could 
not  get  anywhere  and  had  become  stag- 
nant In  all  of  Its  operations  until  they 
decided  that  they  must  have  the  free 
movement  of  peoples,  the  same,  identical, 
basic  principle  involved  in  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  of  trade  and  movement 
of  peoples  by  the  early  Colonies  as  they 
declared  themselves  States. 

All  of  us  must  recognize  that  for  150 
years  we  were  not  isolationists  as  some 
profess  we  were.  We  were  friendly  with 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

At  no  time  In  the  150  years  of  our 
so-called  protectionism  did  we  have  any 
kind  of  an  argument  with  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  based  upon  trade 
relations.  The  history  of  trade  Is  this — 
and  I  could  prove  it  right  now  if  I  had 
the  time.  Year  after  year  from  1900  to 
1961  there  has  never  been  more  than 
l^k  percent  difference  In  the  Import- 
export  ratio  of  the  United  States  as 
against  Its  gross  national  product.  At 
any  time  during  those  years,  except  In 
the  years  of  twnporary  dislocation  in  the 
Great  Depression  all  over  the  world  and 
the  war  years  that  this  country  has  been 
In,  that  has  been  true.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion here  of  saving  the  big  people.  This 
Is  a  big  Industry  bill,  I  predicted  4 
years  ago  that  those  who  opr>osed  the 
4-year  extension  would  soon  change. 
Why?  Because  they  moved  their  pro- 
ductivity overseas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  trade,  but 
not  trade  for  trade's  sake.  I  see  no  value 
in  trade  that  destroys  or  in  any  way 
depreciates  a  nation's  economic  sover- 
eignty, or  its  ability  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments, both  domestic  and  foreign. 

I  believe  sincerely  in  foreign  trade  that 
is  equitable.  No  trade  Is  worth  having 
that  hurts  or  injures,  in  any  way,  any 
party  to  the  trade  agreement. 

In  our  present  plan,  now  before  us. 
we  are  buying  the  proverbial  pig  in  a 
poke  in  title  I.  We  agree  to  cut  tariffs 
to  the  zero  point  in  any  trade  item  where 
the  United  States  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket hold  an  80  percent  of  the  total  trade 
between  them. 

Let  me  point  out  three  serious  condi- 
tions that  arise  If  this  legislation  p.  fat» 
as  now  presented: 


First.  No  person  or  group  of  persons, 
especially  this  Congress  as  a  unit,  can 
at  this  time  say  what  the  makeup  of 
the  Common  Market  will  be.  Will  it  be 
the  present  six-nation,  Rome  compact? 
Will  it  be  seven  nations,  including  Great 
Britain?  Will  It  count  the  partnership 
naUons  alone,  or  will  it  include  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  the  Outer  Seven,  even  if 
they  are  only  limited  partners  in  the 
trade  pact?  WiU  the  80  percent  of 
world  trade  be  based  upon  that  trade 
that  flows  in  and  out  of  the  free  world 
exclusively,  or  will  the  Common  Market's 
share  coimt  their  trade  with  the  Red 
bloc?  These  questions  should  be  an- 
swered before  any  decision  can  be  made 
intelligently  on  this  phase  of  any  trade 
program  which  commits  this  country  for 
a  minimum  of  5  years. 

Second.  Will  Great  Britain  drop  its 
Commonwealth  preference  agreements, 
and  then,  under  our  favored -nations 
clause,  the  British  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries get  the  same  zero  tariff  agreement 
given  to  the  Common  Market  by  the 
United  States  even  if  Great  Britain 
closes  the  door  upon  their  former  asso- 
ciates' trade  concessions?  If  this  bill 
passes  with  this  title  as  now  written, 
the  U.S.  negotiators  will  be  in  a  position 
of  being  mandated  to  cut  tariffs  to  zero, 
even  if  the  United  States  is  responsible 
for  only  10  percent  of  the  80-percent  total 
trade  controlled  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market  countries. 

Third.  With  the  across-the-board 
privileges  given  under  this  bill,  It  can 
well  mean  that  almost  every  trade  Item 
In  the  consumer  field,  office  equipment, 
farm  machinery,  construction  equip- 
ment, machine  tools,  all  nonsubsidy -sup- 
ported farm  products,  all  wearing  ap- 
parel, leather  goods,  all  automobiles  and 
trucks,  plus  other  Items  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  especially  sugar-based 
products  such  as  candy,  sirups,  and  Jams 
and  Jellies  will  be  on  the  free  list. 

At  this  point  I  doubt  If  any  great  nimi- 
ber  of  Members  can  testify  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  upon  their  re- 
spective districts  to  the  point  of  gam- 
bling their  future  politically  upon  their 
analysis.  This  I  am  prepared  to  do. 
The  bill  I  Introduced  yesterday  (H.R. 
12300)  for  the  House  to  consider  Is,  of 
course,  precluded  from  consideration  by 
the  rule  handed  down  from  up  above  in 
the  Rules  Cfmimittee.  In  the  main,  it 
calls  for  three  safeguards,  two  of  which 
are  demanded  by  labor  as  essentials  if 
their  support  is  to  be  given  to  the  legis- 
lation. The  three  changes  from  the  bill 
under  discussion,  contained  in  H.R. 
12300,  which  I  have  sponsored,  are  as 
follows: 

First.  Customhouse  parity :  Under  this 
amendment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  granted  the  power  and 
the  authority  he  is  asking  for  to  reduce 
tariffs  50  percent,  or  to  eliminate  tariffs 
when  they  reach  5  percent.  However, 
certain  procedures  and  conditions  must 
be  met  before  the  President's  recom- 
mendations can  be  put  into  effect. 

No  recommendation  for  the  lowering 
or  the  elimination  of  any  tariff  rate,  or 
other  restrictive  covenant  on  trade, 
shall  be  put  Into  effect  by  the  President 
until  a  parity  has  been  reached  with  the 
country  or.  area,  or  group  of  countries, 
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that  are  part  of  the  agreement.  This 
means  that  any  charges,  in  whatever 
form,  that  may  be  against  American  im- 
ports into  these  nations,  shall  not  be 
greater  than  charges  made  against  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  these 
nations. 

This  puts  equality  into  the  tariff  struc- 
ture, and  will  eliminate  all  forms  of  re- 
strictive covenants  which,  all  too  often, 
have  been  used  to  replace  tariffs  when 
such  tariffs  have  been  reduced  through 
bilateral  agreements.  It  will  eliminate 
quotas,  licensing,  restrictions,  currency 
manipulations,  export  controls,  and  cus- 
tomhouse compensating  taxes,  except 
when  the  compensating  tax  is  used  un- 
der the  provisions  of  recommendation 
No.  3,  which  will  follow. 

Second.  Peril  point:  After  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  a  new  tariff  regu- 
lation, there  shall  be  a  period  of  60  days 
for  appeals  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
by  affected  domestic  interests.  If  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  such  rates  to  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  domestic  interest, 
they  shall  go  into  effect  within  the  60- 
day  period. 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  finds 
there  is  reason  to  believe  such  rates  to 
be  disadvantageous,  they  shall  not  go 
into  effect.  The  ''rariff  Commission's  de- 
cision is  only  app^lable  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  Congress.  Congress,  if  in  ses- 
sion, must  make  a  decision  within  30 
days  after  the  appeal  is  made,  and  when 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  the  power 
and  authority  to  make  this  decision  shall 
be  placed  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
goes  into  effect  within  30  days  after  the 
appeal  is  made. 

Third.  Escape  clause  action:  After  a 
tariff  rate  has  been  in  effect  for  6  months 
any  American  interest  that  deems  itself 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  an 
adverse  impact  by  tariff  rates,  may  ap- 
I>eal  for  escape  clause  action  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Escape  clause  action  must 
be  restricted  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  product  or  products  involved  in 
the  appeal. 

The  consideration  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction shall  cover  taxes,  labor  costs, 
raw  materials,  services,  and  research. 
The  cost  of  production  shall  be  based 
upon  the  f.o.b.  platform  cost  and  point 
of  production,  as  compared  to  custom- 
house price  of  an  import.  Where  the 
Tariff  Commission  finds  that  the  dispar- 
agement between  the  cost  of  production 
and  customhouse  price  disadvantageous 
to  American  interests,  a  compensating 
factor  shall  be  applied  to  the  import, 
bringing  the  customhouse  price  equal  to. 
but  not  above,  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  American  product. 

All  funds  collected  by  the  customs 
bureau,  after  deducting  cost  of  operation 
of  the  customs  bureau,  shall  be  put  into 
an  international  common  development 
fund,  by  agreement  with  other  trading 
nations,  using  the  same  principle  of  free 
trade  embodied  in  the  compensating 
factor  formula.  Said  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  advancement  and  development 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and 
emerging  nations.  Said  fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  representatives  of  all  par- 


ticipating countries.  Under  this  for- 
mula, the  market  places  of  all  trading 
nations  in  agreement  will  be  opened  to 
the  product  of  other  nations  on  a  truly 
fair  trade  basis,  based  upon  quality  and 
demand,  rather  than  incremental  pric- 
ing or  dumping. 

This  program  is  truly  in  the  interest 
of  the  free  movement  of  goods  on  an 
equitable  basis.  This  will  tend  to  de- 
crease the  incentive  to  trade  based  upon 
the  exploitation  of  low  paid  workers 
and  subsidized  industries.  Government 
trading  cartels,  world  wide  trusts,  and 
monopolies — and  will,  in  fact,  tend  to 
increase  the  ability  of  each  industrial 
nation  to  consume  more  of  their  own 
production. 

It  will  protect  the  high  economy 
against  the  dumping  of  goods  produced 
in  low  economies  and  will  protect  the 
low  economy  against  the  dumping  of 
goods  made  in  mass  production  indus- 
tries. Trade,  as  such,  is  only  mutually 
profitable  when  it  is  equitable. 

In  the  main,  these  are  the  changes 
and  recommendations  that  would  make 
H.R.  11970  a  forward  looking  legislative 
act  that  will  build  a  firm  foundation, 
economically,  politically,  and  diplomati- 
cally, in  the  free  world. 

No  nation  can  afford  to  have  unem- 
ployment when  such  unemployment  Is 
beyond  its  control  and  outside  factors 
create  a  climate  in  which  domestic  in- 
vestment cannot  be  rewarded  with  a  rea- 
sonable profit  and  where  domestic  labor 
is  subject  to  the  pressures  of  wages  paid 
in  foreign  countries  and  where  domestic 
taxes  contribute  more  to  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  a  product  than  they  do  in 
a  comE>eting  industry. 

Trade,  without  the  compensating  fac- 
tors to  equalize  these  fixed  cost  and  in- 
gredients of  production,  will  tend  to 
destroy  a  nation  that  ignores  the  exact 
science  of  economic  history  as  shown 
both  here  in  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in 
international  production,  that  produc- 
tion will  flow  to  the  low  cost  producing 
area  and  trade  will  flow  to  the  high  in- 
come markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  here  when 
we  must  make  a  decision  on  the  program 
this  Nation  will  follow  in  its  interna- 
tional trade  relations. 

I  say  "program"  because  I  And  little 
difference  of  opinion  or  purpose  with  a 
proposal  for  an  expanded  trade  pro- 
gram. I  do,  however,  find  a  great  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  plan  advo- 
cated for  the  advancement  of  this  goal. 

Inasmuch  as  our  study  on  the  impact 
of  imports  and  exports  on  American  em- 
ployment was  based  upon  the  Job 
economies  of  trade,  I  shall,  in  the  main, 
refrain  from  more  than  passing  observa- 
tions on  the  phases  of  the  trade  pro- 
posal. H.R.  9900 — now  known  as  H.R. 
11970 — that  affect  the  political  or  diplo- 
matic phase  of  the  proposal  before  us. 

I  may  cover  some  facts  already  known 
to  all  of  you.  I  shall,  however,  try  to 
give  you  the  information  and  conclusions 
as  they  developed  in  our  hearings. 

Is  nationalism  bad  and  outmoded  in 
today's  world?  This  question  must  be 
answered  before  we  can  really  establish 
our  position  in  the  problems  presented 
by  this  new  trade  proposal.  No  one  can 
live  alone  we  are  told.    This  may  be  as 


true  as  life,  but  it  i6  equally  true  that 
one  must  flrst  be  able  to  live  for  his  own 
well-being,  before  one  can  live  for  the 
well-being  of  others. 

If  a  man  caimot  swim,  can  he  save  the 
life  of  a  drowning  man  by  simply  Jump- 
ing into  the  water? 

I  believe  in  nationalism  because,  with- 
out it.  there  is  no  sound  base  for  inter- 
nationalism. If  we  fail  to  take  pride  in 
our  own  achievements,  our  ability  to 
survive  and  maintain  our  independence, 
how  can  we  appreciate  the  independence 
and  well-being  of  others.  If  nationalism 
is  bad  for  one  nation,  is  It  not  equally  as 
bad  for  a  combination  of  nations,  no 
matter  what  you  call  the  combine? 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  nation- 
alism is  the  country  of  Switzerland, 
where  poverty  is  as  scarce  as  extensive 
wealth.  Public  servants  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  are  public  servants. 

While  in  Switzerland.  I  made  it  my 
business  to  talk  to  persons  in  every  walk 
of  life  at  every  occasion.  I  found  an 
astonishing  singleness  of  purjwse.  an 
amazing  unanimity  of  opinion  on  such 
controversial  subjects  as  trade  and  aid. 
Russian  expansion.  UJS.  world  leader- 
ship, the  whole  gamut  of  the  world's 
everyday  problems. 

One  thing  that  is  sure,  every  Swiss  Is 
for  Switzerland  first,  last,  and  always. 

If  you  think  that  any  Swiss  would 
promote  or  advocate  any  legislation  or 
government  proposal  that  would — under 
any  conditions  and  for  any  consid- 
eration— give  an  advantage  to  any 
other  nation,  developed,  underdeveloped, 
emerging,  or  full-grown,  over  the  Swiss 
nation,  its  industries.  Its  commerce,  its 
trade,  its  Job  opportunities  or  its  finan- 
cial institutions,  you  would  be  100  per- 
cent wrong. 

They  take  most  things  in  their  stride 
Just  about  like  we  did  in  America  for 
125  years  from  the  E>eclaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Spanish -American  War. 

They  are  realistic  in  their  approach  to 
their  own.  as  well  as  to  others'  problems. 
They  are  not  panicking  over  someone 
wanting  their  gold  and  believe  me,  they 
have  more  of  it  per  capita  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth. 

Although  we  have  been  ridiculed  out 
of  the  belief  that  we  are  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country,  the  Swiss  still  maintain 
Portress  Switzerland. 

They  have  to  import  about  every  raw 
material  they  need.  They  pay  wages 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  any 
other  European  nation  and — all  things 
considered — come  closer  to  our  standards 
than  any  nation  except  perhaps  our 
neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada. 

In  spite  of  needing  the  world's  prod- 
ducts,  no  group  in  Switzerland  would 
dream  of  promoting  trade  legislation 
granting  concessions  on  the  grounds  that 
they  must  buy  their  way  into  world  mar- 
kets or  into  the  good  graces  of  peoples 
and  nations.  To  them,  trade  is  a  com- 
mercial venture  and  is  treated  as  such. 

Certainly  they  bargain,  certainly  they 
give  and  take,  but  strictly  on  the  com- 
mercial merits  of  the  deal  or  treaty. 
Never  do  they  let  the  will  of  the  wisp  of 
foreign  trade  cloud  their  visions  to  the 
realities  of  life. 

Diplomacy  and  political  consideration 
must  be  separated  from  the  economics 
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of  world  trade  when  it  comes  to  the  dol- 
lars and  cents,  the  production  and  pay- 
rolls of  the  American  peoples. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  a  program 
which  has  as  its  main  arguments  and 
logic,  the  catch  phrases  once  reserved 
for  selling  soap  and  cigarettes. 

We  are  being  led  into  a  self -sacrificing 
international  trade  policy  based  upon 
slogans,  posters  and  cartoons. 

We  are  told  we  must  trade  or  fade. 

We  must  buy  so  we  can  sell. 

If  we  do  not  trade,  we  will  not  have 
coffee,  tea,  or  nuts.      |( 

We  cannot  have  autos,  radios,  TV's, 
ornaments,  unless  we  trade — at  a  loss! 

If  we  do  not  pass  a  free  trade  bill,  the 
Conmiunists  will  take  over. 

Our  friends  will  leave  us  unless  we 
give  certain  trade  agreements;  unless  we 
give  them  concessions. 

Free  trade  will  soilve  our  economic 
problems. 

We  export  more  than  we  Import,  so 
why  should  we  not  be  for  free  trade? 

Free  trade  is  the  answer  to  the  world's 
problems. 

We  need  friends  to  help  protect  us; 
we  can  only  get  them  through  trade 
agreements  in  favor^of  other  countries 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  argu- 
ments tossed  about  by  the  proponents  of 
free  trade  with  about  as  much  regard 
for  the  facts  as  a  horse  better  who  picks 
a  horse  to  win  because  of  its  name,  or  a 
number  player  who  believes  In  dreams. 

I  beheve  the  best  analysis  of  the  Swiss 
attitude  toward  our  policies  can  be:.t  be 
described  by  the  following  interview  be- 
tween an  able  American  newsman  and 
a  Swiss  citizen : 


I  have  yet  to  find  a  aingle  Swiss  banker 
or  businessman  who  does  not  have  a  warm 
feeling  for  the  United  States.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  more  realistically  appraise 
our  future  than  most  of  our  own  economists 
or  partisan  politicians.  And  their  estimates 
present  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future.  A 
director  of  one  of  the  greatest  banking  in- 
stitutions In  this  country  set  forth  his  mis- 
givings on  America's  future  financial  struc- 
ture: 

"You  are  still  the  richest  country  in  the 
world."  he  said,  "not  only  in  raw  materials 
but  in  inventive  genius,  know-how.  and  dar- 
ing. But  at  the  rate  erf  your  expenditures 
for  domestic  progress,  defense,  and  particu- 
larly your  Indiscriminate  desire  to  help  the 
rest  of  the  world — regardless  of  its  desserts — 
you  will  not  be  able  to  continue  to  discharge 
this  8elf-lmp>osed  obligation  without  serioxis 
consequences.  The  gold  outflow  should  be 
a  real  warning. 

"Your  rate  of  taxation — direct,  indirect, 
and  invisible — has  not  yet  reached  the  sat- 
uration point,  but  you  are  not  far  from  it. 
Since  It  is  obvious  that  all  your  political  men 
are  pledged  to  the  continuation  of  this  role 
of  the  world's  good  Samaritan,  I  cannot  see 
the  end  of  these  expenditures.  Even  in 
the  highly  problematic  circumstances  that 
there  may  be  a  lessening  of  the  arms  race, 
you  will  be  compelled  by  drastic  economic 
necessities  to  divert  the  billions  you  are 
spending  on  defense  to  social  works.  This 
(       means  the  burdens  of  taxation  will  continue. 

"The  outflow  of  gold  Is  continuing  at  a 
more  alarming  pace  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  even  your  lawmakers  realize. 
In  order  to  provide  the  huge  amounts  needed 
for  social  engineering  and  increased  help  to 
the  underdeveloped  countries  which  would 
follow  the  highly  unlikely  slowing  down  of 
the  arms  race,  you  will  have  to  increase  the 
taxation  of  every   American — from   factory 


worker  to  the  man  living  on  modest  retire- 
ment and  the  coupon  clipper. 

"Despite  your  present  efforts,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  regain  your  position  in 
the  world  naarkets  becaiise  of  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  production.  You  will  con- 
tinue, of  course,  your  democratic  form  of 
government,  but  don't  forget  history.  There 
have  been  many  instances  when  the  tax  col- 
lector has  become  more  of  an  oppressor  of 
the  people  than  the  secret  police  in  a  dicta- 
torship. In  order  to  gather  the  necessary 
fund^  to  continue  your  gigantic  self-imposed 
task  from  cradle  to  grave  the  income  tax 
collector  will  become  more  arbitrary  and 
increasingly  consider  the  taxpayer  as  a  lemon 
which  must  be  squeezed  to  the  last  drop. 
And  in  the  long  rxui,  this  will  cause  you 
serious  trouble." 

The  one  thing  that  should  cause  alarm 
in  this  country  is  the  apparent  cold- 
blooded  attitude   toward   workers    and 
their  families,  their  homes,  their  com- 
1   muni  ties  and  neighborhoods. 
\      When    we    promote    legislation    that 
I  spells  out  the  destruction  of  our  industry 
I  to  help  another  industry  and  its  workers 
ito  profit  and  prosper,  we  seem  to  forget 
Completely  that  none  of  us  has  a  right 
fb  say  that  one  man's  Job  is  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  benefit  another. 

tye  talk  of  aid  to  Industry  as  If  we 
are  in  p>ossession  of  some  secret  process 
or  product  that  we  can  start  to  produce 
exclusively  and  thereby  guarantee  the 
new  industry  and  the  newly  trained 
worker  permanency  of  position. 

Even  If  we  had  something  like  this 
up  one  sleeve,  we  still  have  not  the  right 
to  say  to  a  glass  worker,  "Your  Job  is  to 
be  sacrificed  so  that  a  cotton  worker 
can  prosper." 

I  have  watched  coal  towns  die;  I  have 
watched  my  glass  workers  out  of  work 
more  days  than  they  worked  because  of 
imports.  It  is  no  secret  that  I  started 
to  work  in  a  glass  plant  as  a  carryover 
boy  at  the  age  of  11.  I  am  sitting  in 
on  the  killing  of  the  tool  steel  industry, 
the  housewares  Industries,  American 
ceramic  tile  and  tableware,  chinaware 
and  sporting  goods  are  being  pushed  off 
the  American  shelves  Ju3t  as  fast  as 
foreign  coimtrles  can  meet  our  enormous 
demands. 

Without  restraint  by  some  Americans 
who  believe  In  being  American,  buying 
American-made  goods,  and  the  Inability 
of  the  foreign  sources  to  provide  our 
needs,  we  would  have  been  swamped  long 
ago. 

Tariffs  are  not  the  answer.  In  a  sense 
that  is  true.  However,  what  are  tariffs? 
We  Americans  think  of  free  trade  as  a 
tariff-less  commerce  between  nations. 
We  consider  tariffs  to  be  the  charges 
made  at  customs  but  tariffs  take  many 
forms.  Reasonable  tariffs  are  nothing 
but  compensating  factors,  equalizing 
economic  conditions. 

Even  In  sporting  events,  handicapping 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  sport. 
Horses  may  all  be  thoroughbreds,  but 
weight  allowances  and  handicapping 
make  the  race  possible.  You  never  hear 
of  a  $5,000  horse  racing  against  a  $15,000 
horse — in  the  same  race — without  com- 
pensating factors,  so  why  should  a 
$3.85-an-hour  U.S.  workman  be  pitted 
against  a  35-cents-an-hour  foreign 
worker  in  the  same  marketplace  without 
compensating  factors? 


Call  the  factors  what  you  will,  but  in 
the  end  results,  they  are  all  tariffs. 

For  Instance,  recently,  the  Canadians 
devaluated  their  dollar.  It  was  worth 
$1.04  against  our  U.S.  dollar.  Why?  Its 
no  secret,  the  Canadians  publicly  stated 
that  they  devaluated  their  dollar  to  in- 
crease exports  and  to  decrease  imports. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  A  Canadian  ex- 
porter sells  an  American  a  $10  Item. 
Tlie  American  buys  it  for  $9.25  (U.S.)  — 
a  bargain  in  dollars  and  cents.  An 
American  sells  a  $10  Item  to  a  Canadian 
and  the  Canadian  has  to  pay  $10.75 — no 
bargain  for  the  Canadians. 

By  simply  changing  their  currency 
value  of  exchange,  they  put  a  tariff  on 
U.S.  goods  and  create  a  subsidy  on 
Canadian  goods.  Before  the  currency 
manipulation  ,  it  would  have  cost  the 
Canadian  only  $9.60  for  a  $10  item  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
would  have  had  to  pay  $10.40  for  a 
Canadian  $10  item.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  not  told  these  things. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  tariff  picture 
on  shoes.  We  buy  shoes  from  Prance. 
We  pay  $10  a  pair  for  French  shoes,  send 
them  to  the  United  States  and  pay  an 
average  tariff  of  16.7  percent,  or  $1.67. 
making  the  total  price  for  French  shoes 
$11.67.  In  the  U.S.  Customs  Office  5'ou 
pay  the  $11.67,  and  take  the  shoes. 

We  sell  a  pair  of  $10  shoes  to  a  French 
customer.  At  the  French  customs  office 
the  French  put  on  the  transportation 
from  the  United  States,  plus  the  shipping 
Insurance,  or  about  25  percent  of  the 
sales  price  for  an  additional  $2.50.  mak- 
ing the  U.S.  shoes  cost  $12.50,  before 
tariff  Is  added. 

At  this  point  the  French  add  on  an 
average  tariff  of  24  percent  or  $3,  mak- 
ing the  customshouse  price  $15.50,  for 
the  U.S.  $10  shoes. 

Now  comes  the  tariff  bite  that  does 
not  enter  into  our  calculations  in  our 
tariff  negotiations.  The  French  then 
apply  a  compensating  factor  to  make  up 
for  French  costs  of  production  based 
upon  domestic  taxes  for  Government  op- 
erations. This  adds  another  23  percent 
on  top  of  the  cost,  insurance,  and  trans- 
portation, plus  tariff,  or  an  additional 
$3.56— raising  the  price  to  $19.06  for  U.S. 
shoes  as  against  $11.67  for  French  shoes. 
This  is  true  in  one  form  or  another  In 
most  trading  coimtries.  Especially  so, 
when  the  products  imported  are  in  com- 
petition with  domestic  goods. 

We  seem  to  have  a  completely  different 
view  of  trade  than  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  trade  and  diplomacy, 
economic  stability  and  political  expedi- 
ency. 

The  basis  for  free  trade  or  any  other 
trade  has  to  be  equity.  That  Is  why  I 
have  proposed  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for  equity  and  parity  at  the  custom- 
house. I  believe  in  equity  in  all  things. 
Free  trade,  like  free  enterprise,  must  be 
equitable.  If  we  applied  the  principles 
advocated  by  the  free  traders  to  our 
production  economy,  we  would  end  up 
with  a  few  monopolies  nmning  the 
whole  country. 

This  Nation  cannot  sxirvive  in  a  com- 
petitive trade  war  with  either  friends 
or  enemies  unless  we  Insis:  upon  parity 
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for   our   goods   exported,  equal   to  the 
charges  against  foreign  goods  imported. 

My  plan  would  not  hami>er  free  trade, 
it  would  promote  it.  It  would  remove 
the  most  dangerous  elements  contained 
in  the  proposal  before  Ck)ngress  since  it 
would  curtail  profiteering  in  trade  at 
the  expense  of  exploited  foreign  labor 
and  displaced  U.S.  labor. 

Unless  all  Nations  protect  their  built- 
in  costs  of  production  in  their  own 
domestic  market  places,  we  will  start  the 
greatest  trade  war  in  history,  involving 
run -away  investments,  exploitation  of 
workers,  tax  dodging,  arbitrarily  fixed 
currencies,  quotas,  licensing  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  finally  a  demand  for 
the  free  movement  of  jseoples  as  well  as 
goods. 

We  found  this  out  early  in  our  history 
and  of  recent  date,  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  found  it  out  also.  It  means 
the  end  of  immigration  laws  as  we  now 
know  them.  Ultimately,  peace  will  come 
from  the  free  movement  of  peoples,  as 
well  as  goods.  Both  must  come  by  evo- 
lution, not  revolution.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable,  but  at  least  we  should 
know  that  It  is  inevitable. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the 
Importers  and  foreign  expoitert  U  that  It 
lives  oompeuuon  to  U.S.-made  goods 
and  providM  our  U.S.  consumers  with 
bargain  prioat,  It  depends  upon  where 
you  art  aitUns. 

It  you  art  sitUi^  in  a  poliUoal  txtcu> 
tive  position  or  a  civil  service  position, 
your  chcuKos  of  iosint  your  Job  to  im- 
ports  ai^  nil.  Insofar  as  you  are  eon- 
cerned  personally,  it  is  a  bartaln  to  get 
a  foreign  car  for  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  American-made  car.  or  shirts 
from  Hong  Kong,  cliina  from  Poland, 
and  silvei*ware  from  Japan. 

However,  what  kind  of  bargain  will  it 
be  for  the  U5.  autoworker  if  he  buys 
a  foreign-made  car,  or  an  American 
shlrtmaker,  chinaware  worker,  or  a  sil- 
versmith when  he  saves  money  buying 
cheap-labored  foreign  goods  while  his 
products  stack  up  in  the  warehouses? 

Of  course,  we  only  preach  this  phi- 
losophy for  manufactured  goods.  We 
do  not  allow  the  flour  mills  in  the  United 
States  to  buy  foreign  wheat  for  60  cents 
less  a  bushel ;  we  do  not  allow  our  textile 
mills  to  buy  cotton  at  world  cartel  prices 
of  $42.50  less  a  bale  than  our  Govern- 
ment-fixed price. 

If  this  is  sound  policy,  why  do  we  ex- 
empt certain  products,  certain  indus- 
tries and  certain  areas  from  the  much- 
heralded  benefits  of  this  new  trade  bill. 

If  the  automobile  Industry  wants  free 
trade,  give  it  to  them,  but  why  force 
others  to  take  It? 

One  result  of  our  past  policies  has 
been  a  competitive  price  war  that  has 
caused  two  very  severe  impacts  upon  our 
economy.  We  have  been  forced  to  auto- 
mate and  to  cut  quality  to  meet  cheap 
labor  prices.    Both  cost  jobs. 

Automation  is  only  good  when  the 
production  is  needed.  It  adds  nothing 
but  misery,  unemployment,  reduced  In- 
vestor dividends,  monopolies,  and  trusts 
when  we  automate  to  produce  goods  al- 
ready in  oversupply  In  the  consxmier 
market. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  Is  our 
mounting  farm  surplus.    We  pay  farm- 


ers for  not  producing  on  36  milUon  acres 
through  our  soil  bank  program;  at  the 
same  time  in  beef  Import-export  bal- 
ances alone,  we  displace  production  of 
42  million  acres  by  imports  over  exports. 

We  do  sell  more  wheat  than  we  buy 
simply  because  we  have  import  restric- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  we  sell  our 
wheat  In  the  world  wheat  cartel  for  60 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  It  costs  us  to 
produce  It.  I  understand  this  has  been 
reduced  to  48  cents  as  of  March  12,  this 
year,  because  of  a  cartel  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  wheat  surplus  nations. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
we  talked  the  wheat  cartel  into  raising 
the  price  of  wheat  12  cents  a  bushel, 
cutting  our  subsidy  by  about  $80  million. 
We  seemed  to  have  forgotten  about  the 
added  costs  to  the  world  wheat  con- 
sumers and  the  added  profit  of  12  cents 
a  bushel  to  lower  cost  nations. 

I  leave  it  up  to  you  to  figure  what  will 
happen  if  H.R.  11&70  passed  and  was  put 
into  effect.  We  would  cut  out  all  tariffs 
on  most  of  the  world  trade  consumer 
goods  manufactured.  We  would  put  a 
12.86  an  hour  worker  In  the  United 
States  in  direct  competition  with  a  35- 
cent-an-hour  Japanese  and  an  8fl>cent- 
an-hour  Common  Market  worker, 
fringes  included— Department  of  Com- 
merce and  U.N.  figures,  U.S.  News  li 
World  Report, 

Without  compensating  factors  at  the 
customhouse,  based  upon  costs  oi'  pro- 
duction, we  will  have  to  set  up  >fc^rld 
trade  price  flxliuit,  in  every  con\pcUUve 
lint  or  watch  our  economy  wither  and 
die  in  the  next  decade. 

I  have  searched  everywhere  and  have 
racked  my  brain  trying  to  find  a  reason- 
able interpretation  of  our  Constitution 
and  my  concept  of  our  way  of  life  for  an 
excuse  to  vote  for  legislation  that  would 
deny  an  American  investor  or  an  Ameri- 
can worker  his  day  in  court  when  his 
life's  earnings  and  his  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  were  being  threatened.  The 
history  of  the  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  actions  of  the  present  law.  let 
alone  the  new  proposals,  certainly  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  day  in  court,  an 
equitable  court. 

The  peril  point  must  not  only  be  re- 
tained, but  It  must  be  strengthened  If  It 
is  to  be  of  any  value. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendment  to  the 
peril  point  section  gives  at  least  a  lim- 
ited time  for  appeal  and  decision,  with- 
out in  any  way  Impairing  the  powers  of 
the  President  to  negotiate  and  proE>ose 
tariff  cuts. 

This,  added  to  the  escape  clause  sec- 
tion. Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  really  pro- 
mote free  and  equitable  trade  between 
nations. 

As  each  nation  becomes  more  indus- 
trialized and  more  productive,  m  both 
manufacturing  and  agriculture,  these 
safeguards  will  become  increasingly  more 
Important. 

*  Without  restrictive  covenants  and 
with  imworkable  executive  powers  we 
abandon  the  area  of  legislative  restraint; 
we  put  more  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
profiteering  into  the  operation  of  our 
trade  economy  by  exporters  and  import- 
ers. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  present 
Chief  Executive,  and  I  have  the  greatest 


respect  for  the  President  and  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  this  problem,  I  real- 
ize that  some  unyielding  and  ambitious 
person  might  well  cause  Irrevocable  harm 
to  our  economy  before  relief  could  be 
obtained  through  congressional  action  if 
we  allow  this  legislation  to  pass  without 
amendment. 

Unless  we  write  Into  the  law  specific 
steps  and  restraints,  we  may  well  be 
compounding  injuries  already  sustained 
by  many  Industries.  Here  are  two  ex- 
amples of  the  weakness  of  the  present 
and  proposed  peril  point  and  escape 
clause  sections. 

Last  year  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  raising  the  quotas 
on  blue  mold  cheese.  After  deliberation 
and  factfinding,  the  Tariff  Commission 
voted  not  to  increase  cheese  quotas. 

Recently,  without  further  hearings  or 
new  evidence  called  for.  the  President— 
by  Executive  order — raised  the  quota  by 
840.000  pounds  per  year.  This  was  done 
in  spite  of  testimony  last  year  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  showing  the 
far-reaching  damage  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try, the  feed  grain  program,  and  the 
American  cheese  industry. 

The  second  case  in  point  is  flat  glass. 
After  years  of  bitter  complaint  by  tho 
industry,  the  Tailff  Commlwion  In  ll»c 
face  of  overwhrlminu  pi^oof  of  iiti-ious  In- 
Jury,  advised  Urlff  lncrca.nrs  wlpti\g  out 
pracUcaliy  ail  the  tariff  cuu  of  the  last 
SO  years  under  reciprocal  ti-ade  legis- 
lation. 

The  President  turned  the  recom- 
mendations down  by  asking  for  a  re- 
view of  the  facts.  After  months  of  de- 
lay, the  Commission  again  recommended 
inciTttsrs. 

Exporters,  particularly  Belgian,  haw 
protested  by  going  so  far  as  to  threaten 
reprisals.  In  this,  they  are  joined  in  a 
combined  effort  by  the  Common  Market. 
Out  of  London  comes  a  story  that  again 
shows  the  nationalism  and  commercial- 
ism of  trade.  The  English  protest  our 
tariff  increase  because  of  the  fear  of 
flooding  their  own  markets  by  the  sur- 
plus Belgian  glass. 

The  President  finally  approved  the 
tariff  increa.ses.  Before  they  could  go 
into  effect,  the  President  ordered  a  de- 
lay of  60  days.  Now  we  read  In  public 
print  that  the  drive  by  the  exporters  Is 
mounting  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  increases  will  not  be  granted. 

The  Tariff  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions wei'e  based  upon  the  cold  facts  of 
economics.  The  Executive  decision  ap- 
pears to  be  influenced  by  the  demands 
of  diplomacy. 

Prom  hearings  and  evidence,  it  was 
developed  by  our  committee,  that  we  im- 
ported twice  as  much  window  glass  in 
1960  as  we  used  in  the  whole  Nation. 
The  flat-glass  Industry  on  Its  own  has 
no  reason  for  existence  If  the  criteria 
for  competitive  trade  under  H.R.  11970 
is  to  become  the  law. 

We  have  a  reasonable  and  understand- 
ing President.  The  pressures  built  up 
in  commercial  trade  channels  are  be- 
yond the  solution  by  diplomatic  or  polit- 
ical equations.  How  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  would  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion If  the  last  word  and  all  the  power 
contained  therein,  were  turned  over  to 
George    Ball,    Charlie    Taft.    Secretary 
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Dillon,  or  any  of  mkny  proponents  of 
unrestricted  free  trade? 

Does  this  not  point  up  the  need  for 
covenants  In  the  law  that  will  keep  our 
three  branches  of  Government  each 
within  its  own  sphere  of  constitutional 
duties? 

Theory  is  necessary  and  reform  is  In- 
evitable. Both,  however,  must  be  based 
upon  the  ability  to  perform  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  order.  History  has 
accorded  the  greatest  honors  to  those 
who  fought  for  the  rights,  freedoms  and 
privileges  of  the  little  peoples.  Property 
rights  are  necessary  to  a  civilized  society, 
but  even  so,  they  must  necessarily  be 
second  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Are  we  moving  forward  In  the  new 
world  ahead  of  us,  or  are  we  moving 
backward  in  our  concept  of  world  econo- 
mics? Throughout  this  proposal.  H.R. 
11970,  we  find  that  the  ability  to  compete 
Internationally  is  the  criteria  for  the 
right  to  work  or  to  produce  for  world 
and  domestic  consumption. 

This  was  the  Old  World  concept  for 
economic  acUon.  up  until  the  bold  break- 
through of  demand  for  labor  justice, 
when  Cardinal  Manning  Joined  a  picket 
line  in  England.  This  Catholic  prelate 
found  a  hard-hitUna.  courageous  ally  in 
the  Unittd  SUtts  in  the  person  of  a  lead- 
ing Mtthodist,  John  \\  Algtid.  laUr  to 
btoomt  Oovtrnor  of  IlUnois, 

Tht  oonctpt  of  ooonomto  aoUon  at  that 
Umt  was  a  naturalist  one  that  dtnitd 
any  MlaUon  bttwttn  Konomic  activity 
and  morality. 

At  this  period  in  hifctory.  the  encycli- 
cal of  Popt  Leo  nth  appeared  on  the 
iotnt.  It  spelled  out  the  needs  and  rights 
of  tht  Uttlt  peoples,  the  ^-orkers.  as  well 
as  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  prop- 
erty. In  part,  the  Rerum  Novarxun  con- 
tained the  following  observations  and 
pronouncements,  equally  true  today  as 
they  were  then,  and  I  quote ; 

We  approach  th«  iubj«ct  with  confidence 
and  In  the  exerciM  of  the  rlghu  which  be- 
long to  ua.    •  •  • 

To  you.  are  well  known  thoee  bade  prin- 
ciples.    •   •   • 

According  to  which  the  economic -social 
sector  of  human  society  should  be  recon- 
stituted. 

They  first  and  foremost  concern  wort., 
which  ought  to  be  valued  and  treated  not 
Just  as  a  commodity,  but  as  an  expression 
of  the  human  person.  For  the  great  ma- 
jority of  mankind,  work  la  the  only  source 
from  which  they  draw  means  of  livelihoods 
and  so  Its  remuneration  cannot  be  left  to 
the  mechanical  play  of  market  forces. 

Instead,  It  should  be  determined  by  Jus- 
tice and  equity,  which  otherwise  would  be 
profoundly  h:u-med  even  If  the  contract  of 
work  should  have  been  freely  entered  into 
by  both  parUos. 

This  Is  why  we  find  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  progress  in  our  day  and  age. 

We  Judge  It.  therefore,  to  be  our  duty  to 
reafflnn  once  again  that  the  remuneration  of 
work.  Just  as  It  cannot  be  left  entirely  to 
the  laws  of  the  market,  so  neither  can  It  be 
fixed  arbitrarily.  It  must  rather  be  deter- 
mined according  to  Justlca  and  equity. 

This  requlDis  that  the  workers  should  be 
paid  a  wage  which  allows  them  to  live  a 
truly  human  life  and  to  face  up  with  dignity 
to  their  family  responsibilities,  but  It  re- 
quires, too  tlmt  In  the  assessment  of  their 
remuneration  regard  be  had  to  their  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  production  and  to 
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the  economic  state  of  the  enterprise  and  to 
the  requirement  of  the  common  good  of  the 
respective  poUtlcal  communities,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  repercussions  on  the  over- 
all employment  of  the  labor  fwce  In  the 
entire  country. 

An  American  worker  actually  con- 
tributes more  of  his  wage  to  the  com- 
munity than  a  foreign  worker  earns. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  standards  of  Judgment 
set  forth  above  are  binding  always  and  every- 
where, but  the  degree  according  to  which 
concrete  cases  are  to  be  applied  cannot  be 
established  without  reference  to  the  avail- 
able wealth  which  can  vary  In  both  quantity 
and  quality  which  can,  and  In  fact  does, 
vary  from  country  to  country  and  within 
the  same  country  from  time  to  time. 

Secretary  Goldberg  said  It  In  different 
words  when  he  said  wage  levels  could 
not  be  the  same  since  not  all  employers 
started  with  the  same  ability  to  earn 
proflts. 

There  are  also  demands  for  the  common 
good  on  the  world  level:  to  avoid  all  forms 
of  unfair  competition  between  the  eoono- 
mlee  of  different  oountrlea,  to  enoourag* 
with  fruitful  undersundlng  oolUboratton 
among  tbM*  national  eoonomtea,  to  eooper- 
au  In  the  econunuo  development  of  oommu- 
nitiee  •oonomtoaiiy  Ims  advaaoed. 

Again  Z  call  your  atttnUon  to  tht 
warning  against  trying  to  aohitvt  aooial- 
teonomio  tquality  in  an  atmotphtrt  of 
tradt  based  upon  unfair  oomptUtion  bt- 
twttn different  tconomits, 

Tht  tssencT  of  Uie  amtndments  X  havt 
offtrtd  is  aimed  at  promoting  tht  too- 
nomic  upUft  of  tht  artaa  whtrt  tht  un- 
tqualiUes  of  tht  soolal-toonomio  order 
havt  ertated  tnormoui  wealth  at  tht 
expense  of  the  exploited  workers  and 
their  families. 

When  a  nation  exports  products  de- 
nied Its  own  peoples  because  of  their 
low  Incomes,  foreign  trade  Is, a  blight 
upon  the  body  politic  in  the  exporting 
country  and  a  deterrent  to  further  gains 
In  the  Importing  country. 

To  show  that  the  whole  premise  of  the 
amendments  offered  to  H.R.  11970  are 
aimed  at  protecting  and  promoting  the 
well-being  of  each  individual  nation,  I 
have  recommended  that  all  revenues 
collected  at  the  customhouse,  as  com- 
pensating factors  equalizing  costs  of  pro- 
duction from  country  to  country,  be  put 
Into  an  international  development  fund 
for  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Only  by  having  the  survival  covenants 
contained  in  these  amendments  will  the 
high-cost,  high-economy  nations  be  pro- 
tected against  the  dumping  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  low-paid,  exploited  workers, 
while  at  the  same  time  give  protection 
to  the  domestic  production  of  the  emerTg- 
ing  underdeveloped  nations  which  for 
too  long  have  been  used  by  the  exporting 
nation  as  the  dumping  grounds  for  con- 
sumer goods  produced  by  automation 
and  mass  production. 

True  equitable  and  expanded  trade 
would  be  based  upon  the  free  exchange 
of  needed  and  noncompetitive  goods  and 
upon  protected  costs  of  production  in 
competition  goods. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  economic  level 
that  preserves  a  harmonious  balance  in 
all  sections  of  the  production  facilities, 
the  economy  of  trade  requires  a  political 
economy  that  considers  taxation,  labor 


costs,  selling  price  protection  and  mar- 
ket requirements. 

This  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  con- 
sideration of  international  relations  In 
the  field  of  trade. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  great 
campaign  for  the  passage  of  this  act 
as  written  has  allowed  figures  and  so- 
called  facts  to  be  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  have  little  or  no  re- 
lationship to  the  economic  statistics 
which  can  be  misquoted  and  misrepre- 
sented but  cannot  be  denied  or  hidden 
forever  from  view. 

The  first  balloon  we  must  break  is  the 
much  publicized  trade  balance.  It  has 
been  said  time  and  again  that  our  ex- 
port balance  is  $5  billion  In  our  favor. 

This  sounds  good  and  can  be  put  in 
the  same  category  as  the  TV  advertise- 
ment that  promotes  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  a  particular  drug  because  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  five  New  York 
doctors. 

The  truth  of  the  trade  balance  is  this: 
We  exported  $20  billion,  we  imported 
$15  blUion,  We  actually  gave  away  30 
percent  of  our  exports,  or  10  billion 
worth,  leaving  a  balance  of  %\\  bUlion. 
Out  of  this  amount  wt  aidtd  by  loans, 
barUr.  and  othtr  txport  dtais  in  pro- 
viding tht  inetnUvt  and  whei^withal 
for  roughly  14  billion  of  actual  salts 
in  txporu  against  a  total  of  114  billion. 
Tht  IS  billion  flgurt  of  sxirplu*  exporU 
is  as  fictitious  ai  a  thrtt  dollar  bill  inso- 
far as  its  rtlattonship  to  fortign  pro- 
duoHi  U.8.  Jobt. 

Tht  gold  balanot  was  a  ntt  lost  of  IS.S 
billion  in  apitt  of  almost  a  11  biUion  rt- 
paymtnt  of  overdut  loans  by  West  Otr- 
many  and  Japan. 

If  this  Nation  falls  for  this  att  of 
figures,  it  will  be  repeating  tht  same 
mistake  made  in  1958  when  Congress 
passed  the  4 -year  extension  of  the  tiade 
bin  based  upon  the  1957  export  figure 
of  $21  billion.  We  never  came  near  that 
figure  before  or  since  until  It  was  nec- 
essary to  get  a  favorable  trade  balance 
in  1961  In  the  interest  of  passing  H.R. 
11970. 

It  may  Interest  this  Congress  to  know 
that  the  percentage  of  trade  to  our  gross 
national  product  have  never  varied  more 
than  1  or  2  percent  except  in  years  of 
emergency  and  unusual  temporary  con- 
ditions. 

This  will  be  true  again  unless  we  have 
our  front  doors  open  and  our  rear  doors 
unguarded. 

The  real  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
total  of  exports  and  imports,  but  in  the 
change  in  character  of  the  products 
traded. 

We  have  made  almost  a  complete  shift 
in  our  export-Import  products.  For 
years  up  tmtll  1958  this  Nation  Imported 
roughly  65  percent  of  raw  materials  and 
about  35  percent  manufactures  and 
semimanufactures. 

This  has  changed  and  we  now  import 
consxmier  goods  and  other  manufac- 
tures and  component  parts  at  about  a 
2-to-l  ratio. 

This  means  a  loss  of  U.S.  jobs  and  an 
export  business  of  raw  materials,  lumber, 
cotton,  farm  cereals  and  grains,  coal, 
specialized  ores  and  manufacturing 
machinery,  airplanes  and  other  Items  not 
yet  produced  by  competing  countries  in   • 
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sufficient  supply  for  their  own  uses  as 
well  as  export  trade.  Our  greatest  ex- 
port has  been  in  machine  tools. 

Soon  this  field  of  machine  tools  and 
agricultural  products  will  be  lost  to  oiu: 
Nation  and  unless  we  recapture  our  own 
market  we  are  headed  for  economic  dis- 
aster measured  in  loss  of  human  dignity 
in  the  rank  of  the  displaced  workers. 

So  much  for  the  trade  balance.  Let 
us  look  at  the  public  release  on  the  em- 
ployment figures: 

The  Labor  Department  claims  4  mil- 
lion jobs  for  U.S.  workers  from  exports. 

The  Commerce  Department  claims  6 
million  jobs  in  U.8.  industry  from  ex- 
ports. 

The  Import  Council  claims  12  million 
Jobs  in  U.S.  Industries  from  exports. 

All  sources  and  authorities  claim  a  loss 
of  jobs  running  from  a  mere  200,000  to 
400,000  from  the  impact  of  imports. 

Facts  do  not  substantiate  these  figures. 
There  are  less  than  17  million  workers 
in  all  UJS.  industrial  production.  There 
are  67  million  income  earners  in  all  walks 
of  life  in  our  economy.  Our  own  De- 
partment of  Commerce  claims  only  4 
percent  of  all  our  business  entities  en- 
gage in  exporting. 

There  sire  less  than  17  million  workers 
In  the  manufacturing  industry.  Even 
if  we  give  credit  to  exports  for  $10.5  bil- 
lion we  only  show  6  percent  of  our  gross 
manufactured  product  as  exports.  Six 
percent  of  total  employment  in  industry 
would  give  credit  to  exports  for  1,020,000 
jobs.  Using  the  chamber  of  commerce 
ratio  of  176  jobs  created  in  other  in- 
dustries and  services  for  100  jobs  in 
manufacturing,  we  find  that  a  total  of 
2,754.000  could  be  credited  to  exports. 

By  the  same  token,  our  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  semimanu- 
factured goods  total  approximately  $9.5 
billion  or  a  job  loss  using  the  same  ratios 
and  percentages  of  roughly  10  percent 
less  than  jobs  gained,  or  275,000  jobs. 

This  equation  disregards  the  job  dis- 
placement on  a  basis  of  labor  content,  al- 
though for  every  dollar  of  labor  content 
from  Europe,  we  lose  $3  in  American 
wages  and  for  every  dollar  of  Japanese 
import  labor  content  we  lose  $7  of  Amer- 
ican payroll  dollars. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  if 
we  give  full  credit  to  the  4  percent  of 
gross  national  product  to  exports  and  3.2 
percent  of  gross  national  product  to  im- 
ports, we  find  that  exports  create  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  more  total  jobs  in  the 
gross  national  product  than  imports. 

This  means  that  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  67  million  Income  earners, 
if  they  all  had  a  stake  in  exports,  would 
show  476,000  jobs  created  by  exports. 
This  Includes  all  workers  in  all  jobs  all 
salaried,  commissioned,  Governments, 
farm,  public  officeholders  and  all  income 
earners  from  whatever  source  their  in- 
come can  be  traced. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  4  million 
jobs  claimed  by  the  Labor  Department, 
6  million  jobs  claimed  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  and  the  12  million  jobs 
claimed  by  the  Importers  Council. 

Again  these  figures  are  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  exports  since  the 
relationship  of  our  low  labor  content  ex- 
ports as  against  high  labor  content  Im- 


ports makes  job  ratio  comparisons, 
measured  on  a  dollar  volume,  a  little 
ridiculous. 

In  fact,  if  you  find  time  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Impact 
of  Imports  and  Exports  on  Employment, 
you  will  find  the  job  lag  In  the  United 
States  traceable  directly  to  job  displace- 
ment by  Imports  and  Indirectly  to  im- 
ports because  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
program  of  industrial  automation  caused 
by  the  demand  for  cheaper  produced 
U.S.  goods  to  combat  low-priced  imports. 

We  must  realize  that  In  dollars  it  looks 
like  jobs  are  created  by  exports  over  and 
above  import  losses.  However,  when 
you  measure  the  volumes  of  import  goods 
as  against  export  volume,  you  get  a  dif- 
ferent concept  of  job  equations. 

Imports  fron  the  Common  Market 
contjiin  labor  at  one-third  American 
labor  costs.  Imports  from  Japan  con- 
tain labor  at  one-seventh  our  labor  costs. 

We  export  high-cost,  low -labor-con- 
tent goods,  and  import  low -cost,  high- 
labor-content  goods. 

Study  shows  that  about  50  percent 
of  manufactured  products  is  production 
labor. 

Using  this  as  a  base,  for  every  billion 
dollars  of  labor  content  imported  from 
Europe,  wt;  displace  $3  billion  of  UJS. 
paychecks. 

From  Japan,  the  ratio  is  $7  billion  lost 
wages  for  every  billion  dollars  of  import 
labor  content. 

In  plain  words,  this  means  a  displace- 
ment of  paychecks,  the  seed  money  in 
our  economy,  that  creates  the  high  In- 
comes, taxes  and  purchasing  power 
beyond  the  world  economic  level. 

Our  own  Crovemment  recognizes  these 
facts  In  the  matter  of  Scotch  Whiskey 
imports.  Although  Scotch  is  an  exclu- 
sive noncompetitive  product  since  we  do 
not  produce  Scotch,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment charges  a  compensating  factor  at 
the  customhouse  equal  to  the  distilled 
spirits  tax  on  U.S. -produced  liquor. 

If  this  is  necessary  to  protect  Govern- 
ment revenues,  why  is  it  not  sound  and 
equitable  to  protect  worker's  payrolls 
and  Investor's  incomes? 

This  Wall  Street  Journal  has  this  to 
say  on  the  tariff  cut  threat: 
Tool    Tactics — Makers    Expand    Abkoad    To 

Mcrr    Rising    Demand,    \3S.    Tarutt    Cut 

Threat — More  Mat  Ship  to  United  Statis 

From  Foreign  Plants;  Operations  Curbed 

Here  as  Orders  Fall — TRixrKnt  Sees  Many 

Failures 

(By  David  C.  Smith) 

Cleveland. — Some  of  tlie  Nation's  ma- 
chine tool  builders  are  curtailing  and  ex- 
panding operations  simultaneously. 

Significantly,  the  curtailments  are  at  their 
plants  in  this  country,  where  business  has 
been  lagetlng.  and  the  expansions  are  at  their 
plants  abroad,  where  It  is  strong.  The  tool 
makers'  moves  are  largely  to  gear  produc- 
tion capacity  to  demand.  But  they  also  re- 
flect Increasing  pressure,  partly  supplied  by 
the  Nation's  move  toward  freer  trade,  on 
U.S.  companies  that  operate  abroad  to  do 
more  of  their  manufacturing  there,  even  of 
products  to  be  sold  In  the  Unlt«d  States.       ^ 

Machine  tools,  used  to  cut  and  form  metal 
into  products,  seU  best  when  big  metalwork- 
ing  industries,  such  as  automobiles,  are  ex- 
panding. U.S.  machine  tool  companies  were 
pushed  heavily  towards  oversea  expansion 
In  1957  and  1958  by  the  collapse  of  their  do- 
mestic business.     Shipments  of  cutting  tools 


(on  which  statistics  are  more  accurate  than 
on  forming  tools)  plummeted  to  $465  million 
In  1968  from  $879  million  in  1967.  The  main 
reasons  were  that  the  U.S.  auto  industry  had 
largely  completed  Its  big  postwar  moderni- 
sation and  decentralization  drive,  military 
emphasis  was  shifting  away  from  mass-pro- 
duced Items,  and  the  use  of  plastics  and  other 
nonmachLned  materials  was  rising. 

HALT  NOW  HAVS  TIES  ABROAD 

R«cognltlon  that  Europe,  Japan,  and  some 
other  lands  still  were  in  the  midst  of  big 
metalworking  expansions,  and  also  fearing 
Common  Market  trade  barriers,  U.S.  tool 
companies  hurried  to  set  up  shop  abroad. 
Many  acquired  or  built  plants,  bought  In- 
terest In  oversea  firms,  or  signed  licensee 
agreements.  The  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  (NMTBA)  estimates 
that  companies  representing  60  percent  of 
U.S.  machine  (09!  dollar  volume  now  have 
oversea  ties. 

The  oversea  demand  was  heavy  enough 
that  the  companies  were  not  only  able  to 
operate  their  foreign  plants  at  capacity  but 
also  received  a  much -needed  increase  in 
foreign  orders  at  their  American  plants. 
Last  year,  the  value  of  foreign  orders  com- 
prised 31  percent  of  the  toUl  received  by 
planU  in  the  United  States  compared  with 
10.8  percent  in  1957. 

But  after  hitting  a  record  $21  million  last 
September,  foreign  orders  have  begun  to 
decline  as  oversea  plants  have  cut  waits  for 
deliveries.  In  February,  foreign  orders  fell 
to  »7.6  million.  While  they  climbed  to  »9.7 
million  In  April,  a  poll  of  300  Industry  ex- 
ecutives at  a  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association  meeting  in  Chicago  recently 
turned  up  none  that  expect  monthly  foreign 
orders  to  rise  much  above  the  $9  million 
level  during  the  rest  of  this  year.  Many 
oversea  plants  now  can  make  deliveries  In 
a  year  or  less,  compared  with  3  years  in 
1960:  this  gives  plants  in  the  United  States, 
which  can  deliver  In  4  to  6  months,  less  of  an 
advantage. 

Moreover,  foreign  producers  now  are  out 
a««rchlng  for  business.  Japanese  builders 
have  set  up  a  Japan  Machine  Tool  Trade 
Association  with  offices  In  Chicago  and  Dus- 
seldorf,  Germany.  Japanese  tools  were  dis- 
played at  a  recent  Cleveland  trade  show 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society  of  Tool 
ft  Manufacturing  Engineers.  Their  makers 
were  Mitsui  *  Co.  and  Hitachi  Selkl.  A 
Mitsui  representative  says  his  company  is 
shooting  for  •1.6  million  In  UB.  sales  this 
year  and  $6  million  by  1963. 

EUROPEANS    SEEK    U.8     OtTrLETS 

"More  and  more  E\iropean  machine  too) 
builders  have  been  on  the  prowl  for  US 
distributors  in  the  past  few  months."  says 
Thomas  Rudel,  a  New  York  City  tool  dis- 
tributor. James  C.  Kelley,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Machine  Tool  Dis- 
tributors Association  In  Washington,  says  the 
200  members  of  his  organization  have  re- 
ported an  upsurge  in  European  builders 
seeking  outlets  In  the  last  4  months. 

U.S.-made  tools  have  enjoyed  a  quality 
advantage  over  foreign  makes  but  some  US 
executives  say  that  Is  being  narrowed. 
"We've  lost  the  technical  edge  to  some  degree 
already,"  says  E.  M.  Hicks,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Norton  Co.,  a  Worcester. 
Mass.,  producer.  National  Acme  Co.,  a 
major  U.S.  tool  producer  based  in  Cleveland, 
recently  bought  an  180.000  Swiss-made  bor- 
ing machine  for  Its  own  plant  because  It  was 
thought  to  be  superior  to  U.S.  models. 

So  far.  Imported  tools  have  made  no  seri- 
ous Inroads  Into  the  U.S.  markets.  For  sev- 
eral years  Imports  have  held  fairly  steady  at 
about  5  percent  of  U.S.  sales.  But  some  pro- 
ducers fear  that  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posed trade  bill,  now  before  Congress,  will 
raise  the  level.  The  proposed  bill  would  cut 
the  present  15-percent  tariff  on  machine 
tools  to  12  percent  Initially  and  eventually  to 
aero. 
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One  who  foresees  a  rise  In  Imports  Is  Fran- 
cis J.  Trecker,  who  U  president  of  both 
Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.  In  Milwaukee  and 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion. "I  may  be  pessimistic,"  he  says,  "but 
It  seems  to  me  that  half  of  the  existing  ma- 
chine tool  companies  In  this  country  are 
likely  to  go  under."  These  companies  rep- 
resent about  10  to  16  percent  of  Industry 
volume,  he  estimates. 

Kearney  &  Trecker  has  been  approached 
by  a  dozen  smaller  companies  that  are  seek- 
ing an  alllan<«  with  bigger  firms,  says  Mr. 
Trecker.  "Most  of  them  are  manufacturers 
of  standard  machine  tools,  though,  and  we 
have  been  trimming  our  line  of  these  prod- 
ucts." Tti9  standard  tools,  such  as  drills, 
latbee,  and  milling  machines,  are  simpler  In 
design  than  some  of  the  automnted  equip- 
ment American  firms  produce  and  are  lees 
protected  from  Import  competition  by  tech- 
nological superiority. 

In  competing  with  Imported  tools,  Ameri- 
can producers  say  their  VB.  plants  are  handi- 
capped by  wage  rates  that  often  are  three 
times  as  high  as  foreign  rates.  Labor 
usiiaUy  represents  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
machine  tool,  they  estimate.  Despite  this 
handicap,  some  argue  that  their  efflclent 
production  methods,  high-level  technology 
and  proximity  to  the  market  would  protect 
their  UjB.  market  If  they  could  maintain  an 
efficient  level  cf  production. 

But  unfortunately,  they  sa/,  the  decline  in 
foreign  orders  placed  In  the  United  States 
and  the  continued  low  level  of  domestic  busi- 
ness Is  preventing  such  efficiency.  U.S.  pro- 
ducers are  operating  at  only  about  half  of 
their  capacity  here  compared  with  100  per- 
cent at  their  oversea  plants.  Thus,  many 
find  themselves  expanding  abrocu)  and  facing 
the  prospect  that  rising  volume  and  efficiency 
overseas,  coupled  with  expected  tariff  cuts, 
will  further  widen  the  cost  advantages  of 
their  foreign  planu  ovex  domestic  facilities. 
As  that  happens.  It's  feared  tlie  pressure  to 
ship  forelgn-bullt  products  back  to  U.S. 
customers  will  rise,  with  detriment  to  the 
Jobe  of  workers  In  their  X3B.  plants  and  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  of  this  beck- 
shlpplng.  For  one  thing,  the  oversea  plants 
have  had  all  they  could  do  to  supply  demand 
abroad.  Their  product  lines  usiially  are  more 
limited  than  those  the  UJS.  planu  can  offer 
and  the  VS.  plants  can  provide  better  serv- 
ice. But  there  already  are  siimble  cost  differ- 
ences on  certain  tools.  Ke«uTiey  &  Trecker 
reports  that  It  can  ship  one  machine  from 
England  to  the  United  States,  p>ay  the  tariff 
and  Install  It  In  the  customer's  plant  for  a 
price  of  •41,000  compcired  with  •76,000  for 
the  same  tool  buUt  In  Milwaukee. 

Jones  &  Lamaon  Machine  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, Vt.,  last  year,  along  with  other  Interests, 
set  up  a  plant  to  make  turret  lathes  In  Bel- 
glum.  It  alrrady  had  an  English  licensee. 
A  company  8])okesman  says,  "If  things  get 
too  tight  to  compete  here,  we  could  ship 
from  Europe  and  even  pay  the  tariff.  It's 
more  Ukely.  though,  thlit  we  would  build 
some  machines  overseas  and  assemble  them 
here." 

"It  It  means  survival  of  our  business,  you're 
darned  right  well  ship  to  the  United  States 
from  our  French  plant,"  says  Julian  Pease, 
president  and  chairman  of  New  Britain  Ma- 
chine Co.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  Asserts 
Norton's  Mr.  Hicks:  "We  wouldn't  volun- 
tarily produce  abroad  for  shipment  here. 
But  if  we're  pushed  Into  it.  It  might  be  an 
entirely  different  story." 

Regardless  of  the  outcome,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  eximnslon  overseas  Is  proceeding 
apace.  The  English  subsidiary  of  Cincinnati 
Mining  Machine  Co.,  the  biggest  VB.  ma- 
chine tool  producer,  recently  acquired  a 
ISO.OOO-square-foot  plant  at  Biggleswade, 
England,   where  It  will  make  grinders  and 
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broaching  machines.  It  also  let  contracts 
for  construction  of  a  new  foundry  at  Tam- 
worth.  Norton  Co.  this  year  acquired  a  76- 
percent  Interest  in  B.  Woodvlne  ti  Sons,  Ltd., 
a  Shrewsbury,  England,  subsidiary  of  Asqulth 
Machine  Tool  Corp..  and  plans  to  produce 
Norton  grinding  and  lapping  machines  at  the 
plant.  Brown  &  Sliarpe  Manufacturing  Co.. 
of  Providence,  RJ.,  Is  adding  26  percent  to  Its 
production  capacity  In  Pl3rmouth,  England. 
The  French  subsidiary  in  which  Sund- 
Btrand  Corp.  of  Rockford.  111.,  owns  a  major- 
ity Interest  plans  to  move  soon  Into  a  new 
plant  near  Paris,  along  with  a  separate, 
whoUy  owned  subsidiary  that  makes  perish- 
able cutters  for  machine  tools.  The  company 
says  the  new  plant  will  bolster  efficiency, 
reduce  overhead,  and  slightly  increase  capac- 
ity. American  Machinist,  a  trade  publica- 
tion, reports  that  at  least  two  American 
companies  are  considering  setting  up  plants 
In  Japan,  which  has  just  raised  Its  tariffs 
on  Imported  txiachlnes  to  26  percent  from 
16  percent. 

VM.  operations  trimmed 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  U.S.  com- 
panies are  tr3rlng  to  trim  down  their  UjS. 
operations  bo  as  to  reduce  overhead  and 
attain  efficiency  at  the  present  levels  of 
production.  Kearney  &  Trecker  is  complet- 
ing a  ta  million  280,000-square-foot  addition 
to  Its  special  machinery  plant  In  Milwaukee. 
It  will  then  close  two  older  plants,  reducing 
Its  total  plant  space  to  450.000  square  feet 
from  726,000,  Its  inventories  by  about  one- 
third  and  overhead  costs  by  an  estimated 
•700,000  a  year.  It  hopes  to  let  Its  employ- 
ment fall  to  1,600  from  1,700  ttuough  normal 
attrlUon. 

Sundstrand  last  year  shut  down  a  machine 
tool  plant  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  pulling 
operations  back  to  Its  Rockford,  111.,  head- 
quarters. American  Tool  Works,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Is  spending  •1,260.000  for  new  equip- 
ment and  has  cut  overhead  costs  "to  make 
ourselves  tough,  wiry,  and  strong  to  meet 
the  expected  onslaught  of  competition  and 
also  to  work  within  the  limits  of  available 
business."  In  the  words  of  John  Hussey,  vice 
president,  marketing. 

A  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation survey  shows  thst  UJB.  builders 
boosted  spending  on  reeetirch  and  develop- 
ment to  •12  million  last  year  from  •lO  mU- 
Iton  in  1960.  "If  we  can  continue  to  make 
better  tools  that  in  some  way  help  our  cus- 
tomers reduce  their  costs,  we  can  compete." 
says  T.  A.  Strlmple.  president  of  National 
Acme.  As  an  example,  he  points  to  a  new 
machine  developed  by  his  company  which 
performs  70  different  machining  operations 
on  a  typewriter  part. 

SOME    ROPETUL   ABOUT    ORDERS 

Some  companies  are  hopeful  that  domestic 
business  will  pick  up  after  It  becomes  clear 
what  special  Incentives  to  capital  spend- 
ing the  Government  might  provide  industry. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  readying  new 
tax  depreciation  schedxiles  on  some  6,000 
items  (including  machine  tools)  which  may 
enable  companies  to  set  aside  larger  untaxed 
amounts  from  earnings  to  buy  new  equip- 
ment. The  administration's  tax  bUl  proposes 
an  8-percent  tax  credit  on  equipment  Invest- 
ments made  this  year.  The  provision  has 
passed  the  House,  which  cut  the  credit  to 
7  percent  and  Is  In  the  Senate. 

Some  tool  executives  doubt  that  these 
measures  will  sharply  stimulate  buying. 
"This  Is  only  a  drx^  In  the  bucket,"  says 
Rodney  H.  Stebblns,  sales  manager  of  Glsholt 
Machine  Co.,  in  Madison.  Wis.  But  they  do 
observe  that  a  lot  of  Inquiries  are  coming 
In  and  predict  that  these  may  be  translated 
to  orders  If  the  tax  benefits  are  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  are  often 

times  called  reactionary,  isolationist,  or 
protectionist. 


It  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  being 
gored.  Almost  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  an  area  affected  by  Imports 
has  at  one  time  or  another  protested 
against  Imports. 

They  cannot  seem  to  see  the  outcome 
or  the  seriousness  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

One  by  one  all  industries  will  come 
imder  the  hammer  by  this  process  of 
greasing  the  gate  that  squeaks  the  loud- 
est. Sooner  or  later  we  will  awaken 
to  find  that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

The  te-xtile  Industry  is  the  outstanding 
example  of  this  type  of  concession  in 
this  trade  fight.  Public  stat«nents  to 
this  effect  have  appeared  in  much  of 
the  U.S.  press. 

Because  of  certain  concessions  the  in- 
dustry appears  to  be  pleased  and  content 
to  go  along  no  matter  what  happens 
to  the  rest  of  us  In  other  industries. 
This  appearance  may  be  deceiving  since 
my  mail  Is  filled  with  worried  questions 
from  the  textile  industry. 

The  trouble  that  they  are  in  for  will 
come  when  their  customers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  forced  to  buy  cheaper  textiles 
or  none  at  all  because  their  jobs  have 
been  taken  by  imports. 

We  cannot  buy  retail  and  sell  whole- 
sale and  remain  solvent. 

This  economy  is  based  upon  five  pil- 
lars— investment,  production,  payrolls, 
consumption,  and  profit.  All  five  are 
interdependent;  one  needs  the  other  and 
each  Is  e<iually  important. 

No  better  Illustration  of  this  simple 
economic  fact  can  be  found  than  this 
recent  story  contained  In  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gaz(?tte  and  in  private  correspond- 
ence to  my  office: 

RocKWKLL  Manufacturing  Co., 

PitUburgh,  Pa..  June  9.  19€2. 
Financial  Editor, 
PitUburgh  Post-Giuette, 
Pittsburgh ,  Pa. 

Dbar  Sot:  In  the  financial  news  columns 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Qazette,  It  was  re- 
ported on  June  7  that  the  XJB.  Navy  had 
purchased  3,600  tons  of  steel  In  West  Ger- 
many "at  30  percent  below  similar  bids  from 
our  danoestlc  steel  ccHnpanles,"  with  a  re- 
sultant saving  to  the  Government  of  •153,000. 
From  the  description  of  the  steel,  the  bids  by 
V3.  companies  must  have  been  around  •700.-' 
000.  whUe  the  30  percent  lower  German  bid 
was  around  $490,000,  so  there  must  have  been 
some  other  costs  not  Included  in  the  Navy 
statement  that  •163,000  had  been  saved  to 
the  Government. 

If  a  ^700,000  shipment  had  been  added  to 
our  gross  national  product,  35  percent  of 
that  sum  (or  •245.000)  would  have  been  tised 
to  pay  our  local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes, 
which  sum  would  have  been  collected  from 
the  steel  company  which  received  the  order. 
Its  employees,  Its  sources  of  supply,  such  as 
the  coal  mines.  Iron  ore  mines,  etc..  and  the 
services,  such  as  the  domestic  utUlties  and 
the  railroads.  The  workers  employed  by  the 
suppliers  and  services  (incliiding  all  Govern- 
ment services),  would  also  receive  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  wages,  part  of 
which  would  have  been  applied  for  their  so- 
cial security  funds,  pensions,  etc.,  while  any 
domestic  unemployment  resulting  from  plac- 
ing this  order  abroad  will  decrease  the  In- 
ccone  of  the  social  security  and  pension 
funds.  The  loss  of  the  order  to  domestic 
mills  and  Uie  placing  of  the  order  In  West 
Germany  wlU  Increase  very  substantially  the 
unfavorable  Intematknal  balance  of  pay- 
ments which  our  Government  is  trying  to 
avoid,  to  pare  our  looses  of  gold. 
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The  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  has  said  that  75  percent  of  all  his  cor- 
poration's Income  Is  returned  to  workers  In 
the  corporation  and  the  suppliers  of  material 
and  services  which  are  furnished  to  the  cor- 
poration, part  of  which  goes  for  local.  State 
and  Federal  taxes.  In  view  of  these  obvious 
losses  to  the  Government  and  to  the  wage 
earners  of  this  country,  it  would  be  most 
Interesting  to  learn  how  the  Navy  has  de- 
cided that  $153,000  has  been  saved  by  the 
U^.  Government,  not  to  nxentlon  the  loss 
of  national  prestige. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Wn.LAU>  F.  ROCKWKLL, 

ChaiTman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently,  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press,  the  following  statement 
appeared : 

Oxir  city  depends  on  labor  for  its  economic 
existence.  The  bulk  of  the  breadwinners  in 
this  district  tend  blast  furnaces,  mine  coal, 
mold  glass,  participate  in  occupations  which 
are  dependent  on  these  industries. 

We  are  not  an  area  of  white-collar  workers. 
We  do  not  have  the  broad  harbors  of  the 
coastal  cities,  nor  do  tovirlsts  flock  to  see 
the  sights  of  our  town. 

Without  Industry.  Pittsburgh  as  a  bxistUng 
metropolis  would  cease  to  exist. 

But  we  are  in  the  precarious  position 
where  most  of  those  employed  derive  their 
Income  from  Industries  that  today  are 
tlu-eatened  with  increased  competition  and 
higher  costs. 

This  pretty  well  sums  up  the  national 
problem  we  face  when  we  discuss  jobs 
and  trade.  As  Members  of  this  Congress 
you  can  understand  why  I  am  so  dis- 
turbed over  the  publicly  announced 
statements  by  ofBcials  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  certam  industries  are  expend- 
able and  must  be  sacrificed  to  what 
President  Roosevelt  called  "the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  foreign  trade." 

Let  me  assure  all  of  you  of  my  keen 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  world  as 
well  as  my  country,  and  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  am  not  now,  nor  have 
I  ever  been,  an  opponent  of  free  trade 
as  such.  I  am  for  as  much  free  trade 
as  we  can  afford. 

I  have  found  that  when  you  scratch 
a  freetrader,  he  bleeds  like  a  protection- 
ist. 

The  dying  flat-glass  Industry  was  given 
a  new  lease  on  life  when  the  President 
raised  protective  tariffs.  Incidentally, 
this  puts  the  rate  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rates  prior  to  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements.  For  this, 
the  President  has  been  commended  by 
the  glass  industries,  but  the  Belgians 
and  other  exporters  condemn  and  threat- 
en our  Government  with  embargoes  and 
reprisals.  In  trying  to  save  our  glass  in- 
dustry we  may  well  lose  all  the  so-called 
diplomatic  gains  for  which  we  sacrificed 
our  industry. 

Correspondence  from  Labor  Union 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Mr. 
James  J.  Chinnici,  said: 

Walworth  Co.  supplied  the  first  atomic 
submarine,  the  Nautilus,  with  flttlnxs  and 
products.  Now  they  are  going  out  of  malle- 
able fitting  business.  By  the  end  of  June, 
600  people  will  be  left  Jobless.  Cite  this  as 
only  one  example  of  what  is  happening  all 
over  this  State  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  foreign  competition  Is  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  many  of  the  citlaens  of 


this  great  Nation  being  jobless  today.  Job- 
less numbers  are  increasing  and  the  economic 
level  of  our  Nation  Is  rapidly  declining.  This 
has  to  stop  and  stop  soon.  I  beg  you  to  look 
into  this  situation.  Do  what  you  can  to 
correct  It.  I  believe  that  the  tariff  on  Im- 
ports to  this  country  should  be  raised  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  The  die  is  cast. 
We  place  in  your  hands  the  responsibility  of 
correcting  this  situation. 

You  can  see  why  some  of  us  are  put 
in  the  position  of  toeing  the  Devil's  ad- 
vocate on  any  proposal  that  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  citizens,  further  de- 
preciate their  job  opportunities. 

I  am  also  in  receipt  of  a  wire  from 
R.  A.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Greater 
Greensburg  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  I  quote : 

Westlnghouse  atomic  reactor  plant  In 
Waltz  Mills,  closes  March  25.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  most  highly  skilled  In  this  type 
of  work  to  be  let  out. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  a  genera- 
tion and  a  half  of  steady  employment. 
Highly  skilled  nuclear  plant  workers  ask 
what  they  will  be  retrained  for  under  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Act.  I  do  not  feel 
that  aid  in  the  futvu-e  will  do  any  more 
good  than  closing  the  bam  door  after 
the  cows  get  out.  These  matters  are 
very  serious  to  those  of  us  in  close  con- 
tact with  our  people. 

Approximately  600  primary  jobs  are  at 
stake.  According  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  statistics,  600  jobs  lost  to  this 
community  means  the  loss  of  income 
sufScient  to  maintain  24  retail  estab- 
lishments; loss  of  $2,160,000  in  retail 
sales;  loss  of  the  use  of  642  automobiles; 
1,044  additional  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs;  the  loss  of  $3,540,000  in  personal 
income;  bank  deposits  will  lose  an  addi- 
tional net  account  of  $1,940,000;  and  the 
sustaining  revenue  for  1,776  persons  will 
be  taken  from  the  community.  These 
figures  are  statistical  data  provided  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  on  the  effect 
of  a  job  loss  in  any  community. 

My  district  is  a  distressed  area.  We 
have  gone  through  the  economic  de- 
preciation of  our  coal  industry  because 
of  imports  of  residual  oil.  Our  alumi- 
num houseware  goods  have  been  carry- 
ing the  brimt  of  reduced  employment 
because  of  imports.  Our  tool  steel  In- 
dustry is  challenged  by  unfair  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  The  handmade  glass 
industry  has  been  told  that  it  is  expend- 
able. The  relief  being  given  by  the 
President  to  the  flat-glass  industry  wUl 
require  the  passage  of  time  to  regain  the 
markets  lost  because  of  the  imports  of 
glass. 

In  every  field.  In  every  effort,  in  every 
area,  the  unrestricted,  unbalanced  apph- 
cation  of  our  foreign  trade  policy  has 
caused  unemployment,  depreciated  in- 
vestments, curtailment  of  production 
and  increased  relief  rolls.  All  of  us  want 
free  trade,  and  we  should  have  it  just  as 
soon  as  we  can  afford  it. 

Any  trade  that  benefits  one  group,  and 
injures  another,  is  not  equitable  and  can- 
not be  justified  either  from  the  base  of 
economics,  diplomacy,  or  political  expe- 
diency. 

I  stand  ready  to  vote  as  I  have  in  the 
past  for  all  remedial  legislation  to  help 


our  economy,  but  I  see  little  purpose  in 
continuing  to  vote  for  injuries  that  are 
self-inflicted. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  for  these 
displaced  workers.  We  want  to  help — 
this  I  am  sure  of. 

Many  are  too  old.  and  will  end  up  on 
relief  rolls.  This  condition  catmot  be  toler- 
ated. It  Is  not  the  exception,  it  is  becoming 
the  rule  in  our  economy,  to  have  produc- 
tion facilities  clofed  because  of  unfair  com- 
petition over   which   they   have   no  control. 

Facts  and  testimony  presented  before  our 
Committee  on  Imports  show  that  hundreds 
of  industries  and  individual  plants  are  In 
the  same  precarious  economic  position. 

Alone  there  Is  not  much  I  can  do.  With 
your  reevaluation  of  the  trade  position,  hope 
can  be  given  to  these  discouraged  workers 
that  their  Oovemment  considers  their  wel- 
fare paramount  and  that  no  injustices  wiU 
be  done  by  legislation  to  create  further  in- 
Jury. 

COMMON    MAKKXT 

Adlai  Stevenson,  in  a  speech  In  Bloom- 
Ington,  ni..  January  23.  1962.  said  the 
Common  Market  is  our  only  choice  If 
the  U.S.  economy  is  to  continue  to  grow. 
He  called  It  a  moral  duty,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Morals  in  international 
trade  are  like  friendships  in  a  poker 
game.  They  only  coimt  if  you  have  the 
winning  hand. 

Many  important  Americans,  In  aiid  out 
of  Government,  have  called  the  Common 
Market  a  threat  and  have  predicted  the 
doom  of  the  U.S.  economy  unless  we 
court  and  marry  the  European  countries, 
without  delay.  In  my  opinion,  such  a 
vmion  would  be  a  shotgim  wedding. 

I  feel  that  if  the  American  people  lose 
their  sense  of  balance  in  this  instance. 
It  will  be  the  most  tragic  mistake  in  our 
entire  history.  After  a  proper  time 
spent  courting,  the  day  may  come  when 
a  marriage  between  our  economies  may 
have  a  chance  of  fruitful  union. 

I  disagree  with  the  proponents  of  H  Jl. 
11970,  when  they  use  the  Common  Mar- 
ket as  the  "bogeyman"  for  paring  the 
American  people  Into  a  move  that  can 
well  destroy  our  basic  concept  of  a 
free  enterprise  government.  It  do  not 
consider  the  Common  Market  a  "bogey- 
man," a  Frankenstein,  or  a  commercial 
threat.  It  was  conceived  and  brought 
into  being  by  our  own  State  Department 
as  a  buffer  area — economically,  militar- 
ily and  diplomatically— as  a  tool  In  the 
cold  war  strategy.  In  these  areas,  it 
fulfills  Its  promise. 

One  of  its  chief  architects  is  now  an 
official  of  our  Government  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  present  plans  for  a  new 
trade  program  and  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. We  would  be  derelict  in  our  duties 
if  we  failed  to  properly  consider  the 
grave  consequences  of  basing  our  ac- 
tion on  H.R  9900  without  dispelling  the 
distorted  picture  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket presented  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  are  some  Americans 
who — for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves— are  sincere  freetraders. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  present 
a  partial  list  of  the  participants  in  the 
UJS.  Trade  Policy  Conference.  Even  a 
casual  examination  will  verify  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  interests  of  the  main  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation. 
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CONFEmENCBS     FOB     CORPOtUTION     IxiCUTIVIS, 

VB.  FoRDON  Trade  Potter  (Sponsored  bt 
THE  School  or  Advakced  iNTOufATioNAL 
Studies.  Johms  Hopkins  Umiversitt), 
March  6  and  7,  1962.  Hotel  Statler,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Participants:  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.; 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.;  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States;  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank;  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.;  the  European  Community;  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York;  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston;  Ford  Motor  Co.;  the  Gillette 
Co.:  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.;  Individuals: 
Christian  Herter  and  several  others;  Insti- 
tute for  International  Development;  Inter- 
national Business  Machines;  International 
Federation  of  Petrolevmi  Workers;  Interna- 
tional General  Electric  Co.;  International 
Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp.:  International 
Nickel  Co..  Inc.;  New  Ycrk  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Owens-Coming  Piberglas  International, 
8-A.;  Pan  American  World  Airways;  Pflzer 
International  Inc.;  Phelps-Stokes  Fund;  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.;  Soclit^  DTnformatlon 
Flnancl*re  et  Industrlelle.  Inc.;  Sverdrup  6t 
Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc.:  Underwood  Corp.; 
United  Nations  Economic  Commlaslon  for 
Latin  America;  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council;   Washington  Board  of  Trade; 

U.8.  Oovemment:  De|Mirtment  of  Agri- 
culture; Department  of  the  Army;  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Department  of  Defense;  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  Foreign  Service  Institute; 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces;  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Library  of  Congress; 
National  War  CoUege;  Department  of  State; 
Department  of  the  Troaaury;  and  the  UjS. 
Information  Agency.  || 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  generation 
of  Americans  Is  faced  with  the  most  se- 
rious economic  decision  of  our  history 
since  the  historic  session  of  Congress  In 
1828.  History  t<?lls  us  that  it  was  dur- 
ing this  session  that  our  young  Nation 
faced  the  momentous  decision  between 
carrying  on  the  protective  tariff  policy 
borne  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  or  going 
back  to  the  free  trade  policies  of  Adam 
Smith  and  his    -Wealth  of  Nations." 

History  also  records  that  the  great 
Americans  of  that  day  led  by  Daniel 
Webster,  the  archenemy  of  protection- 
ism, shifted  their  votes  and  voices  from 
free  trade  and  carried  the  day  for  the 
future  greatness  of  America.  We  are 
told  that  this  was  "yesteryear,"  and  we 
now  live  in  a  new  world. 

Every  generation  has  been  compelled 
to  face  a  "new  world."  It  is  our  turn, 
and  looking  forward  requires  quite  a  bit 
of  looking  backward  to  see  where  we  are 
heading.  As  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
put  It^'We  have  to  back  up  straight 
ahead."  You  can  plan  the  future,  but 
you  cannot  changre  the  past. 

TELL     THE     WHOLE    STORT     ON    TRADE 

In  the  past  months  we  have  been 
bombarded  with  statements  on  why  we 
must  lower  or  eliminate  all  tariffs  on 
imports  and  why  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  some  American  industries  will  be 
sacrificed  to  permit  imports  from  for- 
eign countries.  In  support  of  this  plea 
for  unlimited  and  imrestricted  power, 
the  advocates  contend  that  our  exports 
exceed  our  imports  by  over  $5  billion 
and  we  must  import  more  if  we  wish  to 
continue  to  export  If  we  were  selling 
more  than  we  are  buying,  why  would 


we  have  a  deficit  of  over  $3'^  billion 
in  our  balance  of  payments  for  1961? 

The  whole  story  is  not  told  by  this 
statement  of  $5  billion  of  excess  exports 
as  you  are  not  informed  that  this  excess 
consists  of  over  $1  billion  in  military  sup- 
plies, over  $iy4  billion  in  agricultural 
products  exchanged  for  soft  currencies, 
$200  million  of  ICA  purchases,  another 
$1  billion  of  subsidized  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  additional  sums  for  subsidies 
on  cotton,  and  so  forth.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  additional  one-half  billion 
dollars  it  costs  our  Treasury  to  subsidize 
the  agricultural  exports.  Adding  all  of 
these  figures  together  it  is  quite  clear 
that  we  have  no  excess  of  exports  over 
actual  dollar  imports.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  need  to  Import  more  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  trade.  We 
might  consider  cutting  out  subsidized 
and  giveaway  exports. 

Another  imtold  story  is  that  the  im- 
port figures  are  given  In  foreign  origin 
value  and  do  not  represent  equal  pur- 
chases at  prices  which  would  be  required 
by  American  producers.  We  therefore 
export  at  one  value,  and  imp>ort  at  an- 
other value.  In  this  process  we  export 
fewer  items  and  receive  tremendous 
quantities  in  return. 

A  third  untold  fact  is  the  statement 
relative  to  the  number  of  people  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  foreign  trade. 
You  have  not  been  told  that  among  those 
directly  affected  are  workers  who  work 
the  greater  percentage  of  their  time  in 
producing  domestic  products,  and  you 
are  also  not  told  that  included  in  those 
indirectly  affected  is  your  grocer,  your 
banker,  your  lawyer,  and  even  social 
service  workers,  all  of  whom  would  hold 
their  positions  and  do  their  work  even  if 
there  were  no  imports.  How  little  this 
group  is  affected  can  be  illustrated  by 
asking  your  grocer  the  question  of 
whether  he  would  close  down  if  he  had 
to  stop  selling  coffee. 

The  question  which  is  avoided  and 
unanswered  in  this  propaganda  is  how 
many  American  workers  have  been  af- 
fected and  how  many  may  be  affected 
in  the  future.  There  is  no  pat  answer 
simply  because  no  money  is  available  for 
an  item-by-item,  industry-by-industry, 
Job-for-job,  payroll -by -payroll  study. 
Nothing  less  will  tell  the  whole  story.  I 
ought  to  know,  I  have  been  working, 
holding  hearings,  reading  hundreds  of 
briefs,  trying  to  come  up  with  answers 
on  how  many  Jobs  are  displaced  by  im- 
ports. One  point  stands  out  clear,  clear 
enough  for  all  to  see:  For  every  $1  spent 
to  find  out  how  many  Jobs  are  lost,  $1,000 
Is  spent  to  show  how  many  jobs  we  gain. 
One  of  the  serious  problems  facing 
the  American  Congress  and,  in  turn,  the 
American  people,  is  the  lack  of  press, 
radio,  and  TV  coverage  of  the  other 
side  of  the  free  trade  versus  protection 
policies  for  American  jobs  and  industry. 
One  thing  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, is  that  for  every  word  given 
to  the  so-called  protection  group,  whole 
pages  are  being  given  to  the  free  trade 
group.  Local  newspapers,  commonly 
known  as  hometown  pap>ei-s,  are  doing 
the  only  good  job  of  i^eporting  this  issue 
up  to  date. 


In  1958.  I  made  a  public  prediction. 
I  said  then  and  repeat  now,  "Every  in- 
dustry that  expcmds  overseas  will  be- 
come profree  trade  as  soon  as  the 
foreign  profits  start  rolling  m."  I  have 
searched  every  scrap  of  writing  I  can 
find ;  I  have  visited  as  many  countries  as 
physically  possible;  I  have  tried  to  give 
American  industries  and  workers  an  Op- 
portunity to  give  their  story  to  my  com- 
mittee. I  have  talked  to  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  trade  and  I 
have  not  found  one  nation  in  the  whole 
world  that  does  not  protect  its  payrolls, 
its  industries,  its  minerals,  and  its  agri- 
culture. 

While  we  are  talking  more  free  trade, 
reducing  our  already  low  tariffs,  we  find 
that  every  other  nation  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively — Common  Mar- 
ket— is  reducing  Internal  barriers,  but 
increasing  external  barriers.  How  else 
can  the  Common  Market  succeed?  Can 
the  member  countries  allow  goods  to 
come  in  below  their  cost  of  production 
and  still  prosper?  They  cannot,  any 
more  than  we  can. 

We  foimd  this  out  in  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history  and  because  we  learned 
our  lesson  in  trade  economics,  early  and 
well,  we  created  in  this  country  what  is 
now  being  heralded  as  a  miracle  in  the 
Common  Market;  we  created  the  largest, 
most  profitable  market  in  the  world. 
Every  time  In  our  history,  when  tariffs 
went  below  20  percent  on  imports,  we 
ran  into  serious  trouble.  Our  first  de- 
pression followed  the  tariff  cutting  pro- 
gram of  1832.  Although  the  Congress 
proposed  a  cut  in  tariff  rates  from  45 
percent  to  20  percent  we  never  made  it. 
By  the  time  we  reached  30  pertient  we 
were  in  the  grips  of  a  recession  that 
forced  a  revision  of  plans  and  upped  the 
tariffs  again  to  the  1832  level. 

Masrbe  tariffs  are  not  the  answer,  but 
it  is  historical  that  every  time  we  cut 
tariffs  we  had  a  "recession."  We  are  told 
that  "protectionism"  is  a  bad  word  and, 
worse,  a  bad  national  policy.  If  this  is 
so,  why  do  we  have  Immigration  laws? 
Why  do  we  bar  peoples,  and  yet  we  do 
not  bar  the  products  they  make?  How 
much  difference  is  there  between  a  for- 
eigner coming  to  the  United  States  and 
taking  your  job.  or  stasring  home  and 
sending  to  America  the  products  you  pro- 
duce ?  In  either  case,  you  lose  your  Job. 
It  is  a  peculiar  twist  of  mental  maneu- 
vering by  some  persons  that  see  logic  in 
restricting  the  importation  of  teach- 
ers, newspapermen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
professionals,  and  other  peoples  of  all 
nations.  The  same  persons  see  no  harm 
in  flooding  the  market  with  the  foreign 
products  of  steelworkers,  automakers, 
and  other  production  woricers. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
South,  the  West,  and  other  areas  that 
enjoy  protective  tariffs  and  quotas  on 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and/or  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  protect  their  costs  of 
production,  join  Ln  the  "anvil  chorus" 
against  Members  who  have  plants  shut 
down,  workers  displaced  by  imports  of 
low-priced  foreign  articles.  Let  us  see 
what  our  friends  and  neighbors  are  doing 
and  then  decide  whether  "protectionism" 
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Is  a  bad  word,  or  a  bad  policy  for  a  na- 
tion and  its  people. 

Canada  has  a  "Made  in  Canada"  nile 
for  customs  that  openly  espouses  the 
protectionist  policy.  "When  any  item  is 
produced  in  Canada  and  reaches  a  pro- 
duction of  at  least  10  percent  of  the 
consimiption  of  that  product  in  Canada, 
the  customs  ofQce  raises  the  tariffs  on 
imF>orts  for  the  practical  and  simple  pur- 
pose of  protecting  its  industry."  They 
have  recently  manipulated  their  curren- 
cy to  help  exF>orts  and  to  reduce  imports. 

They  thus  allow  it  to  grow  without 
competition  from  imports  that  can 
undersell  the  local  product  and  It  does 
not  matter  where  the  products  come 
from,  the  United  States.  Hong  Kong,  Ja- 
pan, or  the  Common  Market. 

In  this  past  year — 1961 — 57  such  rul- 
ings increasing  tariffs  were  quietly  put 
into  effect.  The  latest  increased  tariffs 
were  put  on  tires,  electric  home  dish- 
washers, powerboat  controls,  surgical- 
room  lights,  lighter  flints,  drycleaning 
equipment,  and  dozens  of  other  itemis. 

Contrast  this  with  a  few  examples  of 
our  own  disregard  of  the  facts  of  our 
economic  life.  In  1947.  we  imported 
480,000  lighters;  in  1959  we  imported 
46  M»  million.  In  1961,  we  Imported 
409,000  dozen  tennis  balls  in  the  first 
5  months — ^no  flgvu-es  available  yet  for 
the  full  year — against  a  total  12-month 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  1 
million  dozen.  Five  years  ago  southern 
California  planted  35,000  acres  of  to- 
matoes: this  year  less  than  2,000  acres 
were  planted.  For  every  2  tons  of  steel 
we  sold  in  1961  we  imported  3  tons.  Iron 
ore  imports  have  made  Miruiesota  min- 
ing fields  a  depressed  area. 

No  item  produced  in  Mexico  can  be 
imported  except  in  restricted  quantities 
and  with  exorbitant  tariffs.  Mexico  pro- 
tests Import  duties  by  United  States  on 
minerals,  yet  it  imposes  an  export  duty 
on  these  same  minerals. 

The  Common  Market  coiintries  tariff 
all  items  imported  which  can  be  pro- 
duced within  the  market.  They  will  only 
buy  what  they  need,  and  will  tariff 
everything  else.  No  sugar  or  coffee  grow- 
ing coimtry  imports  sugar  or  coffee.  In 
fact,  all  the  workers  in  industry  ask  for 
is  the  same  protection  for  their  cost  of 
living  as  we  give  to  the  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  growers.  Sugar  coimtries, 
while  receiving  U.S.  subsidies  over  the 
world  price,  impose  export  duties  on  their 
own  sugar. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  joined  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Following  the  regulations  and  tar- 
iffs in  force  would  we  have  to  follow 
suit  and  put  the  75  cents  a  pound  tariff 
on  coffee  that  West  Germany  has  on 
coffee?  What,  then,  would  our  program 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  with  our  Latin 
neighbors  accomplish?  In  fact,  our  West 
German  friends  have  a  $5.06-a-ton  tar- 
iff on  American  coal  "to  protect  their 
costs  of  production  of  domestic  coal  and 
the  jobs  of  their  coal  miners." 

At  this  time  It  might  be  good  to  re- 
view the  editorial  that  appeared  in  a 
leading  West  German  newspaper  of  re- 
cent date.  Maybe  they  have  Ln  mind 
giving  jobs  to  our  unemployed  coal  min- 
ers, tool  steel  makers,  turbine  and  gen- 
erator  workers,   radio,   electronics   and 


consimier  goods  workers  who — because 
of  their  protective  tariffs,  and  our  open 
markets — are  out  of  work. 

I  quote  verbatim  the  editorial  from 
Bonn,  Germany: 

West  Oexmant  Job  Opxninos 
Bonk,  Okhmant,  December  3. — A  leading 
newspaper  suggested  today  that  West  Ger- 
many Import  jobless  Americans  to  meet  an 
acute  labor  shortage. 

^  Hancielsblatt  said  In  an  editorial  the  U.S. 
Government  might  cooperate  In  the  scheme — 
by  paying  the  transportation  costs  or  of- 
fering a  subsidy  to  make  up  the  difference 
In  wages  In  the  two  countries. 

"As  for  the  willingness  of  many  Ameri- 
cans to  work  In  Germany,"  the  newspaper 
commented,  "this  can  hardly  be  doubted." 
The  United  States  has  close  to  4  million 
unemployed:  West  Germany  has  a  half  mil- 
lion jobs  to  be  filled. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  all  feel  about 
shipping  your  neighbors  overseas,  chas- 
ing after  the  jobs  Congress  and  the  trade 
policies  of  our  country  have  def>orted 
in  the  last  decade.  Usually  deportation 
procedures  are  a  long,  hard  fought 
battle  with  the  intended  deportee  fight- 
ing for  all  he  is  worth  to  stay  here  in  the 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 

I  can  just  hear  my  immigrant 
father — God  rest  his  soul — reading  these 
statements  and  blasting  loose  with  his 
famous  remark  about  "free  schools, 
dumb  people."  I  do  not  want  to  leave, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  part  of  any  plan 
that  intends  to  send  my  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  even  some  of  my  family,  to 
Europe,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  or  anywhere 
else  because  their  country,  with  my  vote, 
has  made  it  imc>ossibie  to  earn  a  living. 

It  may  work — I  am  not  qualified  to 
express  a  positive  opinion.  This  much 
I  do  know — I  want  to  live  and  die,  work 
and  raise  my  family  in  this,  my  own 
native  land.  A  well-known  importer  has 
gone  even  further,  and  suggested  ex- 
portation— lock,  stock,  and  barrel — of 
our  American  unemployed.  I  wonder  if 
they  would,  at  the  same  time,  expect 
Congress  to  pass  an  appropriation  to 
turn  the  Statute  of  Liberty  around  to 
face  the  other  way? 

In  other  words,  we  will  add  our  great- 
est national  asset:  manpower — skilled, 
trained,  and  Intelligent — to  the  money; 
know-how;  sales  promotion,  and  domes- 
tics market  already  given  to  our  com- 
petitors overseas. 

I  can  remember  not  so  long  ago,  when 
we  were  going  all  out  to  create  jobs  for 
the  Japanese  and  the  West  Germans. 
How  can  any  American  legislator  vote 
for  trade  legislation  and  how  can  any 
administration  continue  a  trade  policy 
that  allows  this  kind  of  a  situation  to 
exist  and,  in  fact,  grow.  The  Japanese 
said  something  along  the  same  line  when 
they  suggested  "now  that  you  admit  we 
can  make  things  cheaper  and  better 
than  you,  you  should  stop  making  these 
items." 

It  is  bad  enough  for  foreign  producers, 
interested  in  their  own  welfare  and  prof- 
Its,  to  take  this  attitude — but  how  much 
worse  can  we  get  when  our  own  State 
Department  suggests  we  abandon  cer- 
tain industries,  eliminate  certain  trades 
and  jobs,  subsidize  injured  industry  and 
retrain  workers  for  jobs  not  yet  taken 
by  the  Japanese,  Germans,  and  so  forth, 
all  over  the  world.      > 


Let  us  make  one  point  and  make  it 
clear,  without  restrictions.  I  favor  a 
common  market  with  any  coimtry,  any 
group  of  countries  or  any  area,  just  as 
soon  as  they  gain  our  economic  standing, 
our  wage  levels,  our  costs  of  living,  our 
way  of  life.  We  can  help  them,  and  we 
have.  We  cannot  help  the^  or  our- 
selves, imless  we  have  full  emplo3rment. 

The  truth  is  that  we  will  have  more 
serious  trouble  taking  our  market  back 
after  we  give  it  away.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  classical  case  of  window  glass. 

This  points  up  the  seriousness  of 
granting  uneconomic  concessions  to  na- 
tions which  build  up  their  economy  on  a 
false  foundation.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment is  already  protesting  vigorously 
and  bitterly.  They  claim  that  the  loss 
of  that  part  of  our  market  effected  by 
the  new  tariff  rates  on  flat  glass  alone 
will  cost  the  Belgian  economy  5.000  jobs. 
Does  not  this  mean  that  the  5,000  Bel- 
gians have  displaced  5,000  American 
jobs,  and  considering  the  effect  upon  our 
economy,  measures  up  to  a  fantastic  im- 
pact u[>on  «nployment  in  our  own 
economy. 

This  tariff  increase  alone,  according  to 
the  Belgian  figures,  and  using  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  job  evaluation 
impact,  comes  to  the  foUowim  totals  of 
impacts  in  various  economic  areas  in  the 
United  States:  5.000  Jobs  for  glass  in- 
dustry; 8,700  additional  full-time  jobs  in 
the  community;  14.800  people  sustained 
in  the  community;  5.350  more  cars  put 
into  use;  $29,500,000  will  be  added  to 
personal  Income;  $14,500,000  will  be 
added  to  net  bank  deposits:  and  $18 
million  will  be  added  to  retail  sales, 
enough  to  open  200  new  retail  outlets. 

This  is  the  impact  on  our  economy 
when  the  seed  money  of  production 
wages  is  planted  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
our  own  economy.  You  can  understand 
now  why  the  Common  Market  countries 
are  prosperous. 

We  are  considered  the  world's  greatest 
exporting  Nation.  Are  we?  No,  not  by 
a  long  shot.  If  we  measure  dollar  vol- 
umes, yes.  If  we  measure  imports  as 
against  gross  national  products,  the  an- 
swer is  "No." 

The  United  States  has  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $546  billion,  and  ex- 
ports $20  billion  out  of  which  about  $14 
billion  represents  dollar  sales.  West 
Germany  has  a  GNP  of  $60  billion  with 
exports  of  $11  billion. 

If  we  carry  out  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
11970,  as  now  written,  our  diplomatic 
problems  will  mount  even  f  astor  than  our 
economic  depreciation.  Only  two  re- 
straints can  save  the  American  consumer 
goods  industries  under  the  full  and  free 
trade  Impact  of  H.R.  11970.  If  admin- 
istered by  a  Chief  Executive  who  may 
not  use  the  Judgment  and  restraint 
shown  by  the  President  in  the  glass  and 
carpet  wool  cases. 

These  restraints  will  only  be  tempo- 
rary, and  in  time  disaster  will  strike 
our  free  enterprise  system.  The  first 
and  most  Important  safeguard  we  have 
is  the  natural  inclination  and  determi- 
nation of  large  numbers  of  Americans 
to  buy  American  and  to  buy  union  made 
goods,  and  others  who  realize  that  they 
destroy  job  opportunities,  profits  and  In- 
vestment   incentives    when    they    buy 
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foreign  made  gootls  that  displace  Amer-  < 
lean  goods  on  our  market  shelves.  Some 
of  the  proponents  of  H.R.  11970  are  do- 
ing their  best  to  discourage  this  group 
by  propaganda,  false  and  misleading 
statistics,  and  above  all — the  threat  of 
physical  destruction  of  nuclear  warfare. 

The  second  restraint  will  be  overcome 
sooner  than  our  theorists  Imagine.  This 
is  the  lack  of  pioduction  facilities  to 
provide  the  enormous  amoimt  of  goods 
and  equipment  our  economy  consumes. 
Any  person  hiding  behind  the  thought 
that  our  productivity  and  know-how  will 
protect  us  Is  living  In  a  fool's  economic 
paradise. 

On  March  9,  H.  S.  Geneen,  president. 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
had  this  to  say : 

Labor  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean workers  are  as  skilled  as  our  own.  The 
United  States  has  no  monopoly  on  produc- 
tion know-how  and  the  plain  fact  Is  that 
Europeans'  labor  rates  are  lower  than  U.S. 
rates. 

This  combination  of  low  labor  coats  and 
high  productivity  means  that  U.S.  labor  and 
management  will  have  to  work  as  a  team  to 
raise  productivity  to  maintain  our  abUlty  to 
compete  effectively,  as  the  only  valid  ba-sls 
for  granting  either  labor  or  capital  a  greater 
share  of  the  common  output. 

Geneen  recommended  "Increased  ex- 
ports through  U.S. -owned  foreign  com- 
panies." 

It  means  simply  and  plainly  that  the 
passage  of  HJl.  11970  as  written  will  in- 
crease the  foreign  participants  who  will 
sit  in  on  labor-management  negotia- 
tions, and  win  establish  a  new  criteria 
for  profits  based  upon  foreign  values 
forcing  more  and  more  American  run- 
aways who.  following  Mr.  Geneen's  ad- 
vice, will  become  foreign  export  agencies, 
as  well  as  manufacturers. 

After  studying  the  Commerce  figures, 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  figures 
as  they  pertain  to  Permsylvania  are 
shaded  to  benefit  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11970.  Let  me  give  you  the  figures  from 
the  very  same  Department  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  announces 
Pennsylvania  exports  of  manufactured 
products  to  be  $1,189,500,000.  A  survey 
of  all  manufacturers  with  100  or  more 
employees  doing  $25,000  or  more  busi- 
ness shows  total  exports  to  be  $921,500,- 
000.  The  markup  of  $268  million  is  what 
the  Commerce  Department  has  added 
for  what  they  call  the  estimated  f.o.b. 
port  side. 

By  this  same  method  of  imreallstic, 
uneconomic,  unsound  statistical  report- 
ing. Congress,  and  the  people,  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  6  million  workers  owe 
their  Jobs  to  export  activities  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  examine  this  for 
a  minute. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  valued 
at  the  manufacturer's  cost,  which  deter- 
mines the  jobs  and  wages  Is  $9,792,400,- 
000.  The  added  value  markup  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Is  $7,105,600,- 
000.  making  a  total  of  $16,898  million. 

This  is  the  figure  used  by  our  Govern- 
ment officials,  the  importer  groups,  the 
National  Manufacturers'  Association, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  other  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  11970,  in  calculating  the 
jobs  created  by  exports. 

It  is  not  a  true  figure,  nor  can  any 
streteh  of  the  statistics  prove  that  the 
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jobs  created  are  anywhere  near  the 
number  sUted  by  any  of  the  following 
testimony,  and  public  statements  on  job 
totals: 

Labor    Department 3,100,000 

Secretary  of  Labor 4,000,000 

Secretary  Hodges 6,000,000 

Importers'    Council 12,  000.  000 

Charles  Percy,  of  Bell  &  Howell,  tops  all 
the  job  estimates  by  claiming  up  to  15 
million  jobs  for  export  workers. 

All  of  the  above  say  that  imports  only 
displace  between  200.000  and  500.000 
jobs.  We  must  first  realize  that  In  all  the 
United  States  of  America  there  are  only 
16,800,000  jobs  In  manufsuituring  with  a 
pajToll  of  $90  billion  a  year. 

Incidentally,  this  $90  billion  payroll 
is  the  seed  money  for  a  $92  billion  budget. 
Actually,  the  jobs  ought  to  be  relatod  to 
the  manufactured  products  wage  con- 
tents. Recently,  the  Japanese  Trade 
Council  put  out  a  very  interesting  piece 
of  propaganda  purporting  to  show  the 
number  of  Jobs  created  in  every  State 
by  exports  to  Japan. 

I  challenged  the  figures  for  my  State, 
and  a  few  other  States.  In  answer  to  my 
speech  for  the  Record,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  from  this  foreign  in- 
terest group: 

DcAX  Iifa.  Dent:  I  read  with  Interest  your 
conunents  on  tariff  and  trade  appearing  at 
page  999  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
January  26.  In  those  remarks  you  were 
critical  of  the  report  of  the  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Council  showing  the  Jobe 
created  In  the  United  SUtes  by  exports  to 
Japan.  In  your  view,  the  flgiu-es  on  exports 
and  Jobs  created  In  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Mississippi  are  inconsistent.  I  am 
writing  you  to  clarify  the  record  on  this. 

Upon  superficial  examination,  your  excep- 
tions to  our  report  would  appear  to  be  well 
taken,  but  they  are  nevertheless  unsound. 
What  you  have  overlooked  Is  the  produc- 
tivity of  Pennsylvania  workers  (of  which  you 
may  well  be  proud)  as  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  workers  In  Mississippi,  who  are 
mainly  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
Insofar  as  exports  to  Japan  are  concerned. 
These  productivity  statistics  were  obtained 
from  the  1958  Census  of  Manufactures  with 
respect  to  Industrial  products  and  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
agricultural  products.  They  show  that  the 
average  annual  value  of  Industrial  shipments 
from  Pennsylvania  per  employee  was  over 
$25,000;  the  average  value  of  shipments  per 
worker  in  Mississippi,  on  the  other  band, 
was  about  $5,500.  We  are  now  speaking  of 
employees  engaged  In  direct  production, 
which  figure  was  doubled  in  our  report  to 
account  for  Indirect  employment  created  in 
service  and  supplying  industries,  as  ex- 
plained In  the  sources  and  methodology  of 
the  study.  Our  figures  for  direct  production 
employees  in  1960  were  2,426  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  5,809  for  Mississippi. 

For  Pennsylvania,  the  average  value  of 
annual  shipments  per  direct  production  em- 
ployee was  high  because  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  following  export  Industries: 
p>etroleum  products,  with  an  average  annual 
value  of  shipments  of  over  #70,000  per  work- 
er; Iron  and  steel  scrap,  with  an  average 
annual  value  of  shipments  of  over  $42,000 
per  worker;  chemical  specialties,  with  an 
average  value  of  about  $34,000  per  worker; 
steel  mill  products,  with  an  average  value  of 
about  $28,500  per  worker;  power  generating 
machinery,  with  an  average  value  of  over 
$21,000  per  worker;  and  other  industries  with 
a  high  value  of  annual  shipments  per  pro- 
ductive worker. 

For  Mississippi,  the  production  of  cotton 
for  export  to  Japan  predominates  (Japan  Is 


far  and  away  the  best  customer  for  VS.  cot- 
ton). According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  average  worker  In  the  cotton- 
fields  produces  an  annual  value  of  cotton 
shipments  of  $4,300,  a  far  cry  from  the  value 
of  production  of  the  IndustrUl  workers  of 
Pennsylvania.  Including  all  workers  in  Mis- 
sissippi engaged  in  producing  commodities 
for  export  to  Japan,  Mississippi  only  averages 
an  annual  $5,500  in  value  of  shipments  per 
worker.  Obviously,  despite  the  fact  that 
total  1960  Pennsylvania  shipments  to  Japan 
In  dollar  value  were  more  than  double  the 
shipments  of  Mississippi,  more  lilssisslppian 
workers  are  employed  l>eca\ise  of  the  very  low 
average  productivity  of  cotton  farmers  and 
cottonfield  workers.  This,  of  course.  Is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  our  agricultural  cot- 
ton price  support  programs. 

The  foregoing  explanation  accounts  for 
the  much  higher  employment  in  exports  to 
Japan  of  agricultural  States  in  the  South 
(such  as  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Ala- 
bama) as  compared  with  the  Industrial 
Northern  States  of  nunols.  Ohio.  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  I  can  assure  you  that 
our  report  was  the  result  of  long,  careful 
and  objective  study  and  that  the  figures 
contained  therein  have  not  been  manipu- 
lated to  prove  any  preconceived  thesis.  We 
would  be  very  happy  to  confer  with  you  re- 
garding our  methods  in  pursuing  this  study 
and  are  confident  that  we  wlU  be  able  to 
I)er8uade  you  of  their  reasonable  accuracy. 

We  would  appreciate  yoxir  Inserting  this 
letter  in  the  Congressionai.  Recxiko  in  order 
to  correct  any  misapprehensions  that 
might  have  resulted  from  your  comments  of 
January  25. 

Respectfully. 

Nelson  A.  Stttt, 

Director. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  xmusual  arithmetic  of  the  American 
agent  for  the  Japanese  Trade  Council, 
Mr.  Nelson  A.  Stitt. 

In  classifying  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Alabama — as  like  States  and  using 
his  own  figures — we  find  the  very  un- 
usual situation  in  these  States  where  two 
jobs  are  created  by  a  gross  production  of 
$4,300  for  a  full  year's  work. 

Mr.  Stitt  states  that  Pennsylvania's 
$60  million  yearly  gross  business  with 
Japan  creates  4.852  jobs  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  $32  million  gross  yearly 
business  with  Arkansas  creates  11,618 
jobs.  He  arrived  at  these  figures  in 
about  the  same  way  that  Attorney  Barn- 
hart,  representing  the  importer's  council, 
arrived  at  his  figures. 

It  seems  that  Stitt  took  the  mean  av- 
erages, arrived  at  by  dividing  the  gross 
product  with  the  number  of  workers  ac- 
tually working  and  just  doubled  the 
numbers.  In  Pennsylvania  he  claims 
the  creation  of  2,426  direct  Jobs,  doubled 
to  4,852.  In  Mississippi  he  claims  crea- 
tion of  5,809  direct  jobs  doubled  to 
11,618.  Barnhart  takes  the  figures  of 
6  million  that  Secretary  Hodges  arrived 
at  by  doubling  the  Labor  Department's  3 
million  figure,  doubled  it,  and  comes  up 
with  12  million  jobs.  Double,  double, 
that  is  the  trouble  with  these  statistics. 

They  all  seem  to  forget  that  only  one 
part  of  any  set  of  figures,  whether  they 
be  sales,  cost  or  production  figures,  mat- 
ters in  developing  the  job  impact  of 
trade.  In  studying  job  impact,  the  only 
figure  to  be  considered  is  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  worker  as  wages. 

If  $4,300  in  Mississippi  creates  two 
jobs  with  wages  set,  a  Federal  minimum 
requirement  of  $1  an  hpur,  the  purchase 
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of  $4,300  worth  of  goods  from  Japan, 
with  wages  set  at  a  maxlmiim  35  cents 
an  hour — including  all  fringes — will 
create  at  least  six  jobs  in  Japan. 

Maybe  that  is  why  there  is  a  labor 
shortage  in  Japan  and  as  I  have  shown 
in  this  testimony,  some  of  our  econo- 
mists and  proponents  are  suggesting  we 
export  our  unemployed.  One  wonders 
how  many  of  our  workers  are  willing  to 
accept  this  solution. 

Europe  has  an  average  wage  of  85 
cents  an  hour,  including  fringes.  Japan 
has  an  average  wage  of  35  cents  an  hour, 
including  fringes.  The  United  States 
tabs  an  average  wage  of  $2.96  an  hour, 
including  fringe  benefits.  It  follows, 
then,  that  for  every  85  cents  worth  of 
labor  content  in  an  imported  article  from 
the  Common  Market  an  American 
worker  loses  $2.96  an  hour,  and  for  every 
35  cents  worth  of  Japanese  labor  con- 
tent, he  loses  $2.96  an  hour. 

This  fact  you  can  accept  and  test  it 
any  way  you  want,  and  you  will  find 
that  simple  arithmetic  spells  out  why 
our  job  economy  is  dsring  while  foreign 
countries,  exporting  to  the  United 
States,  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Do  not  be  kidded  into  believing  that 
foreign  productivity  is  lower  than  ours 
because  that  argument  is  as  outdated 
as  most  of  the  free  trade  arguments  are. 
To  show  how  silly  this  argument  is  let 
us  examine  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  March  11,  which  at- 
tempts to  laugh  off  foreign  wage  differ- 
entials with  this  illustration.    Quote: 

Tlie  single  most  important  factor  Is  pro- 
ductivity, output  per  man-hour — a  study 
showed  that  the  average  Japanese  worker 
earning  22  cents  an  hour  only  produced  30 
cents  worth  of  product  while  an  American 
worker  counterpart  earning  $1.95  an  hour 
produced  $3.19   an  hotir  worth   of  product. 

If  this  were  true,  then,  an  item  costing 
$3.19  in  Japan  would  cost  $2.33  in  labor 
as  against  U.S.  costs  of  $1.95.  One  won- 
ders why  the  Japanese  can  sell  lighters 
for  30  cents  as  against  $1.25  for  United 
States.  Also,  why  we  can  only  sell  raw 
materials,  fuel,  machine  tools,  and  pro- 
duction facilities  in  any  quantities  to 
Japan.  In  return  we  buy  manufactured 
goods  and  products  we  produce  in  sur- 
plus in  our  own  country. 

If  we  could  produce  cheaper  than  our 
competitors  instead  of  Japan  selling  the 
United  States  85  percent  consumer  goods 
and  buying  only  15  percent  consumer 
goods,  these  flgiires  would  be  reversed. 

In  a  recent  nationwide  article  we  find 
that  in  talking  about  foreign  production, 
the  article  says: 

American-owned  foreign  plants  produce 
four-flfths  as  much  as  their  American  plants. 

Allowing  this  20-percent  drop  in  pro- 
ductivity, how  can  we  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  wages  paid  here  and 
abroad  tmd  why  the  American  plant  has 
been  moved  overseas  if  they  can  pro- 
duce cheaper  here  than  they  can  in  for- 
eign countries? 

Like  most  other  statistics  and  argu- 
ments, I  have  read  in  this  debate,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
believe  all  they  are  being  told  by  the 
proponenU  of  this  leglslaUon,  they  will 
be  the  biggest  suckers  since  the  Indiana 
sold  Manhattan  for  $24, 
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Let  me  quote  from  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  wages  and  productivity  in  the 
same  Japan  we  have  been  talking  about: 
Thiort  Vbuxts  Fact 

For  over  4  years  a  Harvard  liberal  In  the 
labor  movement  has  given  me  the  weU- 
known  bird  every  time  I  talked  about  foreign 
imports  injuring  U.S.  industry  and  destroy- 
ing U.S.  Job  opportunities.  Recently  he  came 
Into  my  office  after  returning  from  Japan. 

While  there,  my  visitor  stepped  down  In 
the  valley  of  realities  and  came  back  with 
a  new  view  of  free  trade  between  unequal 
economies.  This  is  his  story :  "I've  disagreed 
with  you  over  the  years.  I  was  wrong.  I'll 
support  your  position  in  this  fight  all  the 
way.  What  I  saw  In  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  Japan  convinced  me  that  we  cannot 
compete  in  a  free  world  market,  no  matter 
how  much  we  automate." 

In  one  Instance  I  watched  a  production 
line  in  an  electronics  plant.  They  had  the 
new  machines  we  have  in  our  own  domestic 
plants  where  we  have  a  contract.  TTie  only 
difference  was  that  our  machines  were  0 
years  old  while  theirs  were  only  2  years  old. 
The  rate  of  production  per  unit  was  timed 
at  the  same  productlTlty  per  machine  as  our 
machines. 

The  difference,  however,  was  that  In  the 
United  States  one  worker  operated  one  ma- 
chine at  a  pay  scale  of  around  $3.60  an  hour, 
while  In  Japan,  one  female  worker  operated 
two  machines  at  15  cents  an  hour.  An  In- 
spector earned  about  20  cents  an  hour  as 
against  over  $3  an  hour  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Unless  we  are  content  to  fix  our  pres- 
ent rate  of  wages,  income,  and  way  of 
life  as  the  peak  of  our  progress,  we  must 
fight  any  further  depreciation  of  our  job 
opportunities.  Much  will  be  said  about 
the  number  of  jobs  created  by  exports  as 
against  job  losses  from  imports.  Any- 
body can  use  any  set  of  figures  that  best 
suits  the  side  of  the  question  being  spon- 
sored. 

However,  anybody  who  kids  himself 
Into  the  fake  economic  equation  of  "prof- 
its from  exports  offsetting  losses  of  Jobs 
from  imports"  will  find  out  he  has  been 
badly  misinformed. 

We  sell  $14  billion  and  we  add  $6 
billion  as  exports,  while  we  buy  and  pay 
for  $15  billion  worth  of  imports.  The 
fact  that  we  export  more  than  we  im- 
port does  not  mean  we  sell  more  than 
we  buy.  According  to  Blough,  of  United 
States  Steel,  we  shipped — not  neces- 
sarily sold— 2  million  tons  of  steel,  but 
we  imported — purchased — 3  million  tons 
of  steel  in  1961. 

The  impact  of  imports  must  be  studied 
from  both  the  payroll,  the  profit,  and 
above  all.  the  selling  price  before  we 
move  into  any  program  of  further  de- 
preciating our  domestic  market  Since 
1950,  the  U.S.  position  in  world  steel 
production  dropped  by  over  50  percent. 
We  used  to  produce  46  percent  of  world 
steel;  we  now  produce  26  percent.  In 
the  same  10  years  our  exports  dropped 
from  15  percent  of  world  totals  to  7  per- 
cent while  our  imports  Jumped  from  1 V2 
percent  to  5  percent.  Remember  that 
the  volume  by  tonnage  had  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  payrolls,  profits,  and 
unemployment  than  the  dollar  value  of 
trade. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
duction percentage  increases  In  our  most 
bothersome  competitive  countrieg  U 
higher  than  In  the  United  Statea.  Wt 
oannot  diacuaa  trade  from  the  doUar  vol- 


ume point  of  view  because  ever  since  our 
industrial  revolution  started,  there  has 
been  no  real  comparison  between  our 
wage  and  foreign  wage  levels.  In  fact, 
the  rise  in  foreign  wages  is  basically  the 
cause  of  their  recent  economic  well- 
being.  Our  high  wages  here  are  the  only 
reason  for  ttie  fight  by  foreign  coimtrles 
to  dump  their  manufactures  Into  our 
market. 

Markets  are  created  by  high  income, 
not  low  selling  prices.  Lower  prices 
create  more  production  only  when  higher 
income  creates  more  consumption. 

The  bugaboo  being  dreamed  up  by  the 
academicians  who  are  driving  Great 
Britain  into  the  Common  Market  and 
are  pushing  the  United  States  to  the 
same  ending  is  a  figment  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Calling  the  Common  Market  a 
threat  to  our  economic  well-being  Is  the 
worst  kind  of  propaganda. 

If  the  Common  Market  Is  to  succeed 
It  must  protect  its  own  production 
against  cheap  foreign  imports  whether 
they  come  from  the  United  States,  Ja- 
pan, or  South  America.  If  their  nations 
do  not  protect  themselves,  the  Market 
win  dissolve  in  less  time  than  it  took  the 
State  Department  to  put  it  together. 
We  seem  to  forget  that  the  Common 
Market  Is  made  up  of  sovereign  nations, 
and  not  states  with  a  common  set  of 
laws  and  a  federal  or  central  govern- 
ment. 

For  Instance,  when  we  protect  cotton 
Imports,  subsidize  cotton  exports  to  help 
the  economy  of  the  cotton  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  reduce  tariffs  and 
drive  States  producing  bicycles,  glass, 
and  consumer  goods  into  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions,  tlicre  is  nothing  much 
the  Injured  State  can  do  about  It.  How- 
ever, if  Prance's  auto,  glass  and  textile 
industry  Is  sacrificed  so  that  Germany 
can  export  its  machinery  to  Japan,  how 
long  do  you  think  Prance  wWl  stay  in 
the  Common  Market? 

One  of  our  problems  stems  from  a  na- 
tional Inferiority  complex.  This  complex 
has  been  created  deliberately  and  ob- 
jectively by  some  organized  groups  lofty 
ideals  sometimes  hide  the  practical  and 
deliberate  plans  of  greed  and  profiteer- 
ing. 

The  simplest  proposition  is  clothed  in 
the  most  complicated  phraseology. 
Thus,  the  clearest  facts  are  beclouded. 
Most  of  us  mistake  such  talk  for  super- 
intelligence  and  therefore  beyond  our 
commonsense  and  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion. We  get  to  the  point  where  we  sit 
openmouthed.  listening  to  a  formula 
of  planned  deceit  which  we  believe  to  be 
exclusive  knowledge  beyond  the  grasp 
of  just  simple  folks. 

If  you  take  time  to  analyze  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  the  so-called  freetraders, 
you  will  note  the  similarity  in  their  at- 
titude toward  those  of  us  who  are  sin- 
cerely and  mliitantly  fighting  for  our 
econdhaic  well-being,  and  that  expressed 
by  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  ^Howard,  eco- 
nomics professor,  when  he  said : 

The  problems  are  Intrtemta  and  cannot  be 
TuUy  understood  even  by  the  IntelUfent 
mlnortty. 

Thla  much  X  do  know  and  w  should 
•ferj  other  Amerioan;  Produotion  wUl 
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go  to  the  low-cost,  low-wage  areas,  and 
sales  will  go  to  the  high -profit,  open- 
market  areas.  An  open  market  coupled 
to  a  nonprotectlve  tariff  policy  is  an  open 
invitation  to  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary disaster.  This  Nation  in  two  world 
wars  and  the  Korean  confiict  demon- 
strated that  our  protective  policy  had 
created  and  preserved  the  industrial 
ability  and  trained  workers  necessary  to 
win  all  three  conflicts.    1 1 

I  suggest,  before  contmittlng  our  Na- 
tion to  this  new  unrealistic  trade  policy, 
we  need  to  consider  the  cost  and  the  risks 
involved.  The  tariff  cuts  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Acts  had  not  had  a 
serious  effect  up  until  1958  except  in  cer- 
tain hard-hit  industries.  The  overall  im- 
pact of  imports  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  our  marketplace.  If  Congress 
pushes  through  any  further  tariff  cuts 
without  allowing  the  past  4  years  of  ex- 
perience to  be  measured,  it  will  commit 
this  Nation  to  a  policy  that  may  very  well 
destroy  for  many  years  to  come  any  bet- 
terment in  our  way  of  life. 

If  we  tie  up  to  the  Common  Market  we 
would  be  honorbound  to  give  each  State 
veto  power  over  rates  of  tariffs  the  same 
as  each  country  in  the  Common  Market 
exercises  a  veto  over  external  tariff  rates 
as  well  as  external  policies.  Otherwise, 
we  will  find  ourselves  with  1  vote  for 
50  States  against  1  vote  for  each  coun- 
try on  every  tariff  to  be  set.  Although 
we  find  ourselves  putting  more  power 
into  the  administrative  branch,  which, 
in  turn,  will  stop  even  the  small  voice  the 
States  have  through  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  we  do  not  seem  to 
worry  about  the  ganging  up  that  will 
take  place  in  any  grouping  of  trading 
nations.  For  example,  GATT.  under 
whose  free  trade  policy  we  have  cut 
tariffs  on  over  50,000  American-mtule 
items  up  until  1958.  We  have  cut  from 
46.7  percent  to  a  12-percent  average 
tariff. 

Our  experience  with  GATT  ought  to 
be  reviewed  by  Congress.  Congress  will 
find  that  we  gave  away  trade  advan^- 
tages  on  almost  every  deal  we  made  un- 
der GATT.  Without  being  funny,  you 
can  safely  say  that  we  made  trade  deals 
with  the  GATT  pointed  right  at  our 
economic  belly.  M 

It  would  be  suicide  to  become  depend- 
ent upon  the  Common  Market  produc- 
tion for  either  our  revenue  or  our 
defense.  It  can  only  be  considered  a 
threat  If  the  Common  Market  refuses  to 
sell  us  materials,  products  or  services  we 
cannot  do  without,  and  refuses  to  buy 
from  us  the  same  essentials  for  their 
own  well-being.  This  is,  of  course,  con- 
trary to  all  trade  history  except  in  the 
case  of  war  or  political  and  economic 
sanctions.  If  this  happens,  all  the  com- 
pacts, treaties,  or  gentleman's  agree- 
ments, would  not  amount  to  a  fiddler's 
damn  and  we  had  better  have  exactly 
what  we  are  fighting  for,  domestic  pro- 
duction, domestic  labor,  domestic  capi- 
tal, and,  above  nil,  domestic  know-how. 
This  is  not  isolationism,  it  is  survivalism. 

Trade  Is  the  exchange  of  something 
of  value  for  eomething  else  of  value, 
trading  what  you  do  not  need  for  the 


thing  you  do  need.  Nations  must  have 
employment,  and  production  creates 
employment.  The  use  of  trade  for  the 
sake  of  trade  profits  never  creates  a  mu- 
tually successful  economy  for  trading 
nations. 

Even  if  we  discount  the  job  loss,  how 
much  has  been  lost  by  our  economy  be- 
cause we  have  promoted  both  private 
and  public  investments  in  oversea  com- 
petitive production  without  safeguarding 
our  domestic  production  against  the  im- 
ports from  these  same  facilities. 

Here  Is  a  6-year  score  on  foreign  in- 
vestments by  private  American  inves- 
tors : 


Amount 

of 

investment 

Profits 

returned 

to  U.S. 

companies 

Investments  in  Western  Ea- 
rope.  19M-61  (6-year  toUl)... 

Invcstmenu  in  underde- 
veloped areas  (fl-year  total).. 

Investments  In  Latin  America 
(6-year  total) 

MiUiofu 

$6,141 

5,563 
3.057 

MiUitmi 

'«2,261 

>8,TM 
14,37s 

Orand  total 

IS,  780 

15, 3W 

'  Tills  does  not  count  money  left  overseas  tor  reinvest- 
ment, eipausion,  automation,  and  cash  reserves.  The 
less  restrictions  w«  put  on  Imports,  the  more  proists  for 
our  American  Investors  overseas  and  their  stockholders 
but  the  less  wages  for  American  workers. 

It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  to  base  their 
claims  for  the  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  H.R.  11970  upon  the  so-called  agri- 
culture trade  balance.  There  are  claims 
made  by  various  groups  and  It  Is  note- 
worthy at  this  time  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  claims  of  the  National  Council 
of  American  Importers  in  public  docu- 
ment entitled  "How  Imports  Create  UJ3. 
Jobs."  This  pamphlet  purports  to  show 
the  following  U.S.  agriculture  exports, 
fiscal  1961. 

VS.  agricultural  exports,  fiscal  1961 


As  percent 

of  U.S. 
production 

As  percent 

of  world 

trade 

X^Tieat 

49 
48 
26 
20 
66 
16 
29 

ao 

40 
30 

18 
7 

44 

Cotton 

41 

Soybeans 

75 

Soybean  and  cottonseed  oil... 
Rice 

75 
15 

Fwd  Kmtns    . 

48 

Tobacco 

33 

lArd 

00 

Tallow  and  (treases 

74 

Hides  and  skins 

n  a 

Fruits  and  preparations.  

Vegetables  and  preparations... 

n.a. 
n.a. 

Calendar  1960. 

Source:  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  you  can  see  why  I  led  the  fight 
against  H.R.  5  which  would  have  given 
even  more  concessions  and  profit  oppor- 
tunities to  our  American  investors  over- 
seas. I  note  that  many  of  the  advocates 
of  H.R.  5  are  now  advocates  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff -cutting  legislation;  the  only 
difference  being  that  now  they  are 
against  foreign  investments. 

In  time  they  will  be  against  the  free 
trade  concept  of  tariff  cuts  if  It  is  not 
too  late.  Remember  that  in  the  main 
this  is  the  same  group  who  conceived, 
delivered  and  wet-nursed  the  Common 
Market  baby  which  they  now  see  as  a 
full'grown  menace  to  the  U.S.  economy, 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  see  the  Common 
Market  as  a  menace.  I  see  it  as  a  bless- 
ing for  the  workers  of  the  market  area. 
It  will  raise  standards  and  living  condi- 
tions, but  until  its  economic  level  of 
wages  and  individual  purchasing  power 
reaches  our  own,  it  is  economic  suicide  to 
talk  of  a  marriage  between  our  two 
economies. 

At  best,  it  would  be  a  shotgun  wedding 
with  nothing  but  bickering,  fighting, 
misimderstanding,  distrust,  and  even- 
tually ending  in  divorce,  leaving  behind 
a  lot  of  children  in  the  form  of  bank- 
ruptcies, unemployment,  and  a  handful 
of  rich  scavengers  who  represent  either 
or  both  sides  in  the  proceedings. 

I  see  nothing  but  economic  deprecia- 
tion, with  greater  unemployment,  more 
distressed  areas,  and  heavier  personal 
taxloads  if  this  bill  passes  without 
changes. 

It  is  interesting  to, note  at  this  time 
that  the  major  exports  as  listed  are 
wheat  and  cotton,  both  of  which  are 
approximately  50  percent  of  total  Amer- 
ican production  exported.  Let  us  ex- 
amine this  for  just  a  minute.  Since  we 
export  50  percent  of  our  wheat,  then  it 
follows  that  we  are  paying  60  cents  a 
bushel  subsidy  to  American  exporters  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the 
U.S.  domestic  price  support  of  $2  and  the 
$1.40  world  market  price.  According  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — quoted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Tuesday,  March 
13 — this  amoimts  to  $400  million  a  year 
out  of  taxpayers'  pockets. 

Let  us  move  to  cotton  and  we  find 
that  in  cotton  the  same  condition  ob- 
tains. Cotton  is  exported  at  a  price  of 
$139.50  per  500-pound  bale.  However, 
it  Is  price  supported  to  $172  for  the 
same  amount  of  cotton.  This  mesins  the 
American  textile  mills  to  pay  $42.50  per 
bale  while  the  American  taxpayers  pay 
out  $42.50  as  a  subsidy  to  our  foreign 
competitors  who  buy  American  cotton. 
Since  the  American  consumption  of  cot- 
ton according  to  American  textile  and 
apparel  Industries  is  8,268,000  bales  and, 
using  the  49  percent  figure,  we  export 
over  8  million  bales  of  cotton.  Here 
again  we  find  approximately  $340  mil- 
lion of  subsidies  paid  by  taxpayers  in 
order  to  export  cotton.  The  cost  to  the 
United  States  under  various  agriculture 
programs  is  estimated  to  reach  $1,700 
million  this  year. 

I  make  this  point  to  show  that  we 
cannot  sustain  the  American  economy  on 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products. 
Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  on 
the  impact  of  imports  and  exports  on 
American  employment  tends  to  show 
that  we  have  become  in  fact  an  exjxjrter 
of  foods  and  raw  materials  and  an  Im- 
porter of  manufactured  goods. 

The  combined  employment  of  textile 
and  apparel  industries  is  2,500,000  men 
and  women — one-eighth  of  the  total  of 
over  16  million  engaged  in  all  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  the  United  States. 
The  extent  of  the  damage  already  done 
to  the  textile  Industry  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures.  This  excludes 
1,213,000  employees  In  the  apparel  and 
related  Industrlet. 
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1.  ass.  000 

28,800.000 
l&O 
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1.000.000 

21,200.000 
1.9 
4.3 


1981 


809.300 

19,600,000 
1.9 
i.0 


M 

32 
77 
78 


I  also  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  consumption 
of  cotton  dropped  from  over  28  percent 
of  the  world  to  18  percent.  Only  a  small 
part  In  the  decrease  in  the  United  States 
can  be  explained  by  the  production  of 
manmade  fiber  products.  Also  the  cot- 
ton content  in  the  last  7  years  after  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  480  shows  an  In- 
crease of  42  percent  in  imports  and 
against  a  decrease  of  20  percent  of  ex- 
ports. 

9ince  1954  under  Public  Law  480  we 
have  shipped  6-million-plus  bales  of 
cotton  valued  at  $837  million  which  is 
supposed  to  be  in  excess  of  their  tradi- 
tional consimiption  of  cotton.  These  6 
million  bales  of  cotton  valued  at  $837 
million  were  paid  for  in  local  ctirrency 
which  could  be  only  spent  in  the  local 
economy,  whereas  the  goods  manufac- 
tured from  this  cotton  are  available  to 
be  sold  to  us  for  American  dollars  which 
under  the  Bretton-Woods  and  other 
agreements  are  readily  exchangeable 
for  gold  at  a  fixed  gold  price.  It  is  a 
well  recognized  fact  that  many  textiles 
are  sold  at  very  close  prices;  a  difference 
of  one-eighth  cent  a  yard  or  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  value  Is  often  a  con- 
trolling factor  as  to  whether  a  mill  can 
continue  to  operate. 

Before  getting  away  from  a  general 
picture  of  agriculture,  allow  me  to  quote 
from  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
tTQxn  the  Western  Growers  Association: 
It  would  al«o  be  helpful  If  agriculture 
handbook  No.  132  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricxilture.  a  141-page  booklet  which  re- 
views agricultural  trade  policy  throughout 
the  world,  should  be  read  aa  proof  that 
reciprocal  trade  does  not  exist  and  that  vari- 
ous protective  devices  are  used. 

The  president  of  the  Western  Growers  As- 
■odaUon.  representing  the  vegetable  and 
melon  industries  of  California  and  Arlaona. 
had  this  to  say.  '•Incidentally,  these  agricul- 
ture products  are  nonsubsldlzed  and  appar- 
enUy  because  of  this  fact  and  that  the  UB. 
Oovemment  has  no  flnanclal  stake  directly 
in  these  products,  they  have  become  the 
whipping  boys  for  agricultural  Imports." 

STATISTICAL    "HOCtJS-POCTrs"    OK    AOKlCXJLTXTkAL 

xxpoms 

The  contention  that  agricultural  exports 
during  the  past  llscal  year  1960-81  reached 
record  proportions  at  $4.9  bUllon,  and  that 
78  percent  of  this  was  sent  to  countries  with 
which    we    made    trade    agreements,    while 
ImporU   of    competlUve    agricultural    prod- 
ucts  amounted  to  $1.8  bUllon.  needs  some 
reexamination.       The     $4.9     bUllon     export 
figure  U  official  and  need  not  be  questioned 
However.  In  a  publlcaUon  of  the  IS 3.  Depart^ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  "The  Demand  and  Price 
SltuaUon"  for  August  1981,  page  9.  suted 
that  about  60  percent  of  these  exports  re- 
ceived some  form  of  Oovemment  assistance 
This  consisted  of  outright  subsidies  such  as 
those  that  apply  to  our  exports  of  wheat 
and  cotton  of  which  we  exported  over  ta 
billion  In  1980.  outright  granU  (gUU).  etc 
On  y  40   percent  of  the  total  was  sold  for 
dollars    with    no    governmenUl    assistance. 
This  part  of  our  agricultural   exports  was 
sUghUy  below  the  previous  year. 


To  attribute  our  agricultural  exports  and 
specifically  their  expansion  to  the  benefits 
of  the  trade  agreements  program  Is.  of 
course,  wholly  unjustified  In  view  of  the 
pertinent  factors  as  above  stated.  Actually, 
the  need  for  subsidization  In  order  to  export 
Is  proof  that  the  trade  agreemenU  have  not 
opened  foreign  markets  to  our  farm  pro- 
ductions; we  do  not  have  reciprocal  trade 
on  agriculture:  quite  the  contrary.  Only 
our  subsidies  have  succeeded  In  doing  that. 

Our  Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  classified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcultxire  as  supplementary  or  comple- 
mentary. The  complementary  Imports  are 
thoee  that  do  not  compete  with  domestic 
farm  products — examples:  coffee,  tea.  crude 
rubber,  cocoa,  etc.  These  are  all  free  of 
duty.  Nevertheless,  Importation  of  these 
producte  gives  the  foreign  coiintrles  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  our  products.  Once  again, 
the  trade  agreements  program  has  nothing  to 
do  with  these  products  because  we  have  no 
tarlir  on  these  Imports. 

arCOTIOCAL    TSADX    TS    ACXICTrLTTTMt    AlfO 
SUBSIDIKS 

The  above  stated  that  In  fiscal  year  1981 
there  were  duty-free  Imports  of  $1.8  billion, 
which  should  give  rise  to  exports  of  a  like 
volume  by  supplying  other  Industries  with 
the  necessary  dollars.  This  should  therefore 
be  deducted  from  the  $4.9  billion  of  exports 
fOT  fiscal  year  1961.  IX  we  seek  to  determine 
the  influence  of  our  trade-agreemenu  pro- 
gram. The  export  figure  then  would  come 
to  $3.1  blillon. 

It  further  stands  to  reason  that  this  sxir- 
plus  of  exports  would  not  have  occurred 
without  the  subsidization  to  which  we  have 
resorted.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  and  cotton 
subsidies  between  them  come  to  more  than 
$550  million  In  1860.  Before  we  subsidized 
the  exports  of  raw  cotton  our  foreign  market 
was  fading  rapidly.  Our  average  exports  of 
cotton  from  1950  to  1952  was  5  million  bales 
per  year.  In  1958  these  exports  dropped  to 
2.214.000  bales.  Then  we  began  to  subsidize 
the  rate  of  6  cents  per  pound  In  19B7  Sz. 
ports  Jumped  to  7,598,000  bales.  This  was 
followed  by  another  drop  in  1958-59  to 
8.129.000  bales.  On  August  1.  1959,  we  in- 
creased the  subsidy  from  8  cents  per  pound 
to  8Vj  cenU.  Exports  again  responded.  In 
1960  our  exports  leaped  back  to  the  7-mll- 
Uon-bale  level. 

What  did  oxur  trade  agreements  have  to 
do  with  this?  Nothing.  Our  record  agrlcul- 
txiral  exports  are  the  result  purely  and  sim- 
ply of  o\ir  subsidization  and  governmental 
assistance.  As  recently  as  fiscal  year  1958-59 
our  agrlciUtural  Imports  exceeded  exports  by 
$800  million.  Imports  were  $4  billion;  ex- 
ports $3.7  billion.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Increase  in  exports  has  been  the  direct  re- 
sult of  heavier  subsidies  and  other  govern- 
mental assistance.  Witness  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctiltxire  report,  already  quoted, 
namely.  "The  proportion  of  unassisted  dol- 
lar sales  was  slightly  below  the  previous 
year"  (referring  to  fiscal  year  1981  over  fiscal 
year  1980) . 

XSCATI-CLAUaX   KELIXF 

The  statement  that  any  concession  granted 
In  negoUaUons  Is  subject  to  the  further  safe- 
guarding procedures  of  the  escape  clause  un- 
der SMstlon  7  of  the  Trade  Agreemenu  Act. 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  economic  Injury 
from  Imports  to  domestic  producers  has  re- 
sulted from  the  negotiated  tariff  reduction 
Ignores  the  record  under  the  escape  clause 
of  the  Trade  Agreemento  Act,  regardlM*  oT 


which  poUtleal  administration  has  been  In 
pomtr.  since  Its  Inception  In  1947.  the  record 
•bows  tiiat  the  odds  are  almost  10  to  l 
BtftiDMt  getting  relief  under  this  procedure 
Th«  Tariff  Commission  itself  ham  faUed  to 
and  serious  Injury  In  70  cases  out  of  110. 
The  White  House  tiu-ned  down  27  of  the  re- 
maining cases  coming  to  It  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  a  recommendation  for  a 
higher  duty.  ThU  left  13  cases  on  which 
some  affirmative  action  was  taken. 

In  1961.  the  cantaloup  and  watermelon 
growers,  assisted  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  presented  two  very 
strong  cases  before  the  VS.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  relief  from  these  excessive  Imports. 
Although,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  seri- 
ous Injury  was  proved,  the  Commission,  con- 
sistent with  poUcy,  granted  no  relief  and 
denied  the  petlUon*  as  stated  above. 

^CPO«T    VALUES     AWB    rORKIGN     VALX7IB 

In  October  1961,  a  report  by  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Export  and  Import  PoUcy 
covering  the  subject  of  "import  conipeutlon 
employment"  covered  this  subject  very  well 
by  statixig.  "In  weighing  these  trade  statis- 
tics we  should  keep  before  us  the  fact  that 
the  Import  values  are  foreign  values.  I.e., 
the  sales  choice  to  ovir  Importers  exclusive 
of  duty,  ocean  freight,  marine  Insurance. 
etc."  This  fact  tends  to  shrink  the  Impact 
of  imports  in  terms  of  man-hours  req\iired 
to  prodnce  them.  For  example,  in  1960.  our 
Imports  of  shirU  were  valued  at  $14  million. 
What  did  thU  mean?  What  are  $14  million 
worth  of  shirts?  How  many  slilrts?  In  this 
country.  It  would  mean  7-8  million  shirts  at 
factory  prices.  How  many  employees  would 
be  needed  to  make  tliat  many  shirts?  But 
wait.  The  imports  were  not  7  mllUon  or  9 
mUUon  shirts,  but  34  million.  At  our  value, 
tljey  would  have  represented  $36  to  $48  mU- 
Uon.  Innumerable  other  examples  could  be 
given.  In  terms  of  man-hours  required  to 
produce  the  1960  imports  of  $14.6  billion 
exports  of  perhaps  triple  that  value  would  be 
required  to  balance  the  account. 

All  farmers  recognize  that  they  must  com- 
pete   with    other    producing    areas    of    the 
United  States  for  today's  consumer  markeU. 
That  constant  factor  Is  good  healthy  com- 
petition and  Is  a  parcel  with  our  balance  of 
our    supply    and    demand.      This    type    of 
domestic  competition  assures  our  consuming 
public  of  getting  the  very  best  that  Is  avail- 
able for  the  least  amount  of  money  and  over 
a  period  of  ttme.  resulU  In  a  fair  ret\irn  for 
both  labor  and  industry.    In  thU  respect   I 
would  Uke  to  sUta  that  the  American  agri- 
cultural Industry  u  paying  the  highest  agri- 
cultural wages  In  the  world  and  cannot  fairly 
compete  with  foreign  producing  areas  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  low  tariffs  and  wages 
often  10  to  30  times  less  than  our  farmers 
are  paying.     This  type  of  competition  poses 
a  real  serious  problem  and  one  which  has 
been    created— whereby    these    foreign    Im- 
ports result  in  oversupply  and  destroy  the 
marketplace.     This    Is    not    only    a    serious 
economic  problem  for  agriculture,  but  Is  one 
with  which  labor  certainly  has  a  self-interest 
in  M  well.    We  cannot  argue  that  our  labor 
costs  are  too  high.    In  preference  to  this,  let's 
say  that  it  U  the  extremely  low  wages  in 
the  foreign  producing  areas  which  have  ad- 
vanced this  problem. 

Mr.  CThairman.  It  can  be  argued  that 
regardless  of  who  pays  for  export*,  the 
Jobs  created  benefit  the  total  economy. 

This  is  only  true  in  part.  When  taxes 
are  collected  from  workers,  It  cuts  down 
the  purchasing  power  in  the  marketplace 
which  in  turn  cuts  down  emplosrment. 

In  addition  to  present  loss  of  employ- 
ment  in  the  textile  and  apparel  Indus- 
tries, the  entire  future  of  our  eotton 
farmers,  ginners,  compressors,  and  ware- 
housemen—not Included  In  manufactur- 
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ing  industry  figures— is  threatened.  If 
the  domestic  mills,  which  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment support  price,  or  higher,  for  the 
greater  portion  at  Ujg.  cotton  consumed, 
aie  destroyed,  then  it  follows  that  raw 
cotton  interests  must  live  on  the  world 
price  plus  such  additional  subsidy  that 
the  Government  may  wish  to  pay  them. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  depressed 
conditions  in  the  coal  mining  areas  of 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Those 
same  conditions  will  probably  arise  with- 
in a  few  years  in  the  many  areas  in  many 
States  where  a  large  proportion  of  all 
manufacturing  industry  employees  are 
those  engaged  in  producing  textile  prod- 
ucts and  apparel.  In  many  places  this 
proportion  is  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  State. 

It  will  be  hnpossiblfi  to  retrain  or  to 
move  a  large  number  of  the  employees, 
many  of  whom  have  made  the  textile 
industry  their  life's  work,  are  skilled  em- 
ployees in  the  industry,  and  have  estab- 
lished their  homes,  their  families,  and 
their  expected  future,  based  on  the  sta- 
bility of  the  te-xtile  industry.  The  liqui- 
dation of  this  industry,  employing  a  large 
number  of  people  and  so  necessary  in 
time  of  peace  or  war,  will  bring  social 
unrest,  family  disruption,  and  heartaches 
to  a  great  numljer  of  people  in  wide  areas 
of  the  country  where  the  industry  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  suggestion  that  these  people  be 
retrained  and  possibly  moved  to  other 
localities  is  not  realistic  when  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  not  retrained  and 
taken  care  of  name  4  million  employees 
who  are  now  unemployed,  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  that  we  begin  to  add  to  this 
number  an  additional  3  million  employ- 
ees. If  this  program  were  put  into  ef- 
fect today,  our  unemployment  could  rise 
from  8  to  9  pen^nt.  I  predict  that  when 
the  chips  are  dorwn.  if  H.R.  11970  passes, 
as  it  is  now  written,  it  i»111  not  be  used  for 
a  few  years.  No  matter  how  unrealistic 
the  proposed  r;llef  for  workers  may  be, 
common  decency  demands  that  we  in- 
clude this  section  in  the  bin  if  the  bill 
l8  passed. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  our  import 
policy  has  lanrely  caused  this  decrease 
in  American  Jobs.  The  textile  Industry 
Is  hurt  by  our  cotton -pricing  controls. 
But  it  probably'  can  stirvlve  if  we  get  an 
equalization  fee  to  offset  the  8Mj-cent- 
per-pound  subsidy  on  cotton  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  plus  protection  in  the 
form  of  fair  tariff  rates  and  quotas 
against  excessive  importation  of  fabrics 
and  apparel  from  low-wage  countries. 
However,  as  proof  that  the  phase  of  free 
trade  creates  other  restrictions,  witness 
the  passage  of  legislation  by  this  House 
which  will  bar  Imports  from  underde- 
veloped nation.?  not  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Foreign  countries  haivc  no  Just  basis 
to  object  to  any  of  these  procedures. 
Practically  all  of  them  have  restrictions 
which  prevent  or  limit  our  shipping 
many  Items  Into  their  borders.  There 
Is  little  reclprotlty  in  practice. 

For  many  ye«.rs  a  small  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congreis  have  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments had  not  aocompUshed  Its  purpose 
and.  In  fact.  In  the  masi^  agreements  be- 
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tween  other  nations,  the  United  States 
gave  up  more  than  it  gained.  Four  years 
ago.  the  very  same  results  that  are  be- 
ing: promised  now,  were  promised  if  we 
would  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  the  normal  1  year.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  impossible  to  negotiate  un- 
der a  1-year  extension  and  that  a  4-year 
extension  would  give  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  tools  with 
which  to  negotiate  on  a  more  permanent 
and  a  more  reciprocal  base.  We  were 
told  that  this  would  curtail  so-called 
runaway  industries  and  runaway  in- 
vestments, and  that  agreements  could 
be  made  that  would  create  export  mar- 
kets without  injury  to  our  own  domestic 
employment.  Why  then  was  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  4  years  were  up — 
all  but  3  months — before  putting  into 
effect  the  lifesaving  tariff  cuts  de- 
manded years  ago. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  4-year  plan  has  been  proven. 
Particularly  in  the  switch  of  the  char- 
acter of  imports  and  exports  by  revers- 
ing the  field  percentagewise  and  shift- 
ing from  manufactured  goods  in  exports 
and  nonmanufactured  goods  in  imports 
to  exports  of  nonmanufactured  goods 
and  imports  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  the  pamphlet  I  referred  to  earlier, 
a  case  is  attempted  to  be  pi-oven  that  the 
United  States  seUs  $5  billion  more  than 
it  buys,  showing  $20  billion  sales  and  $15 
billion  of  purchases.  This  is  a  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation  of  facts  and  an 
obvious  attempt  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple a  false  set  of  values  insofar  as  Amer- 
ican imports  and  exports  are  concerned. 
It  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  authori- 
ties that  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of 
our  exports  are  not  sales  but  are.  in  fact, 
gifts  and  other  considerations  under  for- 
eign aid.  as  well  as  another  30  percent  in 
agricultural  products  for  soft  credit  and 
other  nonretumable  credits. 

Throughout  the  year  of  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  we  made  every 
effort  to  get  testimony  from  persons 
who,  from  their  public  statements,  ap- 
pear to  have  information  relative  to  the 
study  we  had  undertaken.  It  Is  regret- 
table that  for  reasons  beyond  our  con- 
trol, the  only  information  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain — from  what  appears  to  be 
authoritative  sources — has  been  some 
public  releases,  testimony  before  other 
committees  and  through  the  media  of 
TV,  radio,  pamphlets  and  Illustrated 
sales  booklets  given  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  departments  of  Government, 
importers  and  others  Interested  In  the 
proponent  side  of  this  problem. 

It  might  be  good  to  note  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  proposing 
that  the  International  wheat  agricul- 
tural group  Increase  the  world  market 
price  of  wheat  In  order  to  cut  down  the 
supports  for  exported  U.S.  wheat.  On 
the  weekend  of  March  10.  an  agreement 
was  reached  that  the  world  price  of 
wheat  would  be  Increased  12  ^  percent 
a  bushel  subject  to  member  nations'  rat- 
ification. This  was  done,  according  to 
this  story,  tn  order  to  cut  $80  million  a 
year  off  our  XJ3.  subsidy  costs.  I  would 
like  to  ask  at  this  time  how  any  Amer- 


ican legislator  can  justify  tliis  action  in 
the  face  of  the  proposal  that  this  Con- 
gress has  agreed  to  in  the  creation  of  a 
food-for-pe^fcce  program?  How  can  we. 
on  one  hand,  justify  to  our  conscience — 
if  not  to  our  constituents — increasing 
the  world  wheat  price  to  our  consumers 
all  over  the  world  while  at  the  same 
time  holding  out  the  promise  to  the 
underfed  people  of  the  earth  that  this 
country's  food  program  is  for  their  bene- 
fit and  relief?  We  were  told  that  agri- 
cultural exports  have  to  be  maintained 
in  order  to  sustain  our  agricultural 
economy. 

Is  there  any  difference,  gentlemen,  in 
protectionism  for  one  phase  of  our  econ- 
omy by  way  of  subsidies  and  for  another 
part  of  oui-  economy  by  way  of  tariffs? 
Does  not  this  wheat  deal  show  that  world 
free  trade  will  be  a  series  of  cartel  agree- 
ments, fixed  prices,  international  quotas, 
all  contrarj'  to  our  American  coiKiept  of 
trade  and  free  enterprise? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  if  you 
scratch  a  free  trader,  you  will  find  a 
protectionkst;  it  has  also  been  said  that 
protectionLsm  has  two  faces,  one  of 
which  wears  the  mask  of  free  trade. 

When  a  nation  restricts  Its  imports — by 
tariff,  quota,  multiple  exchange  rates,  or 
whatever — it  openly  acknowledges  its  pro- 
tectlonlBm.  But  when  it  subsidizes  Ita  ex- 
ports— a  fwactice  no  less  protectionist  in 
principle — it  often  proclaims  such  policy  a 
contribution  to  freer  trade.  Yet.  of  the  two 
faces  of  protectionism,  subsidies  to  exports 
and  foreign  Investments  often  prove  more 
offensive  to  a  nation's  trading  partners  than 
do  moderate  restrictions  on  imparts. 

There  are  many  pages  of  testimony 
containing— in  the  reports  of  our  sub- 
committee hearings — testimony  to  the 
great  damage  inflicted  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States.  Particularly.  I 
would  recommend  the  testimony  of  the 
Western  Growers  Association  and  the 
liard,  cold  facts  showing  the  practicar 
demise  of  the  tomato  industry  In  Nyland. 
Calif. 

It  would  be  extremely  diflficult  to  re- 
view all  of  the  affected  industries  before 
this  committee  and  I  would  recommend 
the  reading  of  the  hearings  to  those 
among  us  who  appreciate  the  dangers 
involved  in  embarking  upon  the  course 
of  free  trade  embodied  in  H.R.  11970. 
At  this  point,  let  us  make  it  very  cleai- 
that.  personally.  I  am  an  advocate  of 
libeiral,  free — but  equitable — tiade  rela- 
tions. Let  me  assure  you  of  my  keen 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  world  and 
the  relationship  between  these  problems 
and  the  welfare  of  my  country  and  my 
congressional  district.  However.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  bogeyman  tactics  con- 
tained In  one  of  the  many  pamphlets 
Issued  by  the  State  Department  which 
purports  to  show  that  unless  we  pass 
this  legislation,  all  world  trade  will  stop, 
the  American  people  will  no  longer  have 
any  of  the  following  Items:  eutomobiles. 
radios,  TV,  telephones,  cocoa,  tea,  coffee, 
brasil  and  cashew  nuta,  olives  and  oUve 
oil  and  many  other  items  that  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  having.  I  feel  sure 
we  will  not  have  any  shortages  of  any  of 
these,  and  especially  not  an  InsuiDcient 
supply  of  nuis.  of  all  kinds. 

Now.  this  problem  can  be  diseussed 
from  its  eoottomio  implications  without 
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getting  into  the  realm  of  fancy,  half- 
truths,  misleading — and  in  many  in- 
stances, misrepresentative  statistics. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  country — 
aside  from  national  war  emergencies — 
has  this  Nation  Jt>een  denied  any  of  the 
trade  items  named  in  these  pamphlets. 
Nations  do  not  refuse  to  sell  that  which 
they  have  in  surplus. 

The  very  essence  of  free  trade  is  the 
unrestricted  selling  and  buying  of  goods 
between  the  peoples.  States,  and  nations. 
based  upon  need  and  the  availability  of 
supply.  It  is  only  because  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  taking  place,  most  of  it 
with  aid  from  these  United  States,  that 
the  third  element — price — has  entered 
into  the  trade  problem  and  which  must 
be  equalized  before  any  enduring  trade 
policy  can  be  established  between  com- 
peting nations. 

This  dangerous  third  element  is  the 
sales  price,  based  upon  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  which  a  low-cost  producer  in- 
vades the  market  of  a  high-cost  producer 
who.  because  of  conditions  beyond  his 
control,  cannot  compete.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  this  very  simple  eco- 
nomic fact  when  it  pays  subsidies  for 
the  successful  exportation  of  certain 
commodities.  Other  countries  recognize 
this  simple  fact  by  resorting  to  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  protectionism. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  desira- 
bility of  promoting  world  trade  if  it 
works  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
countries  participating  in  it.  In  the 
hope  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for 
the  products  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1934  empowering  the  President  to  re- 
duce our  tariffs  on  foreign  products  in 
exchange  for  like  concessions  of  foreign 
countries  with  respect  to  our  products. 
It  was  the  hope  that  such  a  program 
would  stimulate  and  strengthen  our  do- 
.mestic  economy. 

For  the  past  decade,  however,  the 
United  States  has  carried  on  this  pro- 
gram with  the  primary  objective  of 
building  the  economies  of  other  nations 
of  the  world  and  winning  or  retaining 
their  good  will  without  regard  to  the 
damaging  effects  upon  our  own  indus- 
tries and  our  own  labor. 

Our  foreign-aid  programs  of  the  past 
two  decades  have  provided  foreign 
countries  with  American  know-how, 
eqxUpment,  supplies,  and  materials  at 
either  no  cost  or  at  far  less  than  the 
cost  to  American  producers  of  like  items. 
We  have  shipped  modern  machinery  and 
equipment  valued  at  $25  billion  to  these 
countries  and  have  thus  created  abroad 
industrial  plants  as  efiflcient  as  many  of 
our  own.  The  productivity  of  foreign 
labor  has  notably  increased,  yet  foreign 
wages  and  foreign  standards  of  living 
remain  far,  far  below  our  own.  Our  own 
industries  suffer  a  growing  competitive 
disadvantage  not  only  in  foreign  markets 
but  in  our  own  home  markets.  There  is 
no  section  of  the  United  States  and  very 
few  communities  where  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  foreign  competition  is  not  felt. 

There  may  be  some  industries  and 
some  communities  that  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  impKjrts  even  If  our 
economy  is  subjected  to  the  further 
drastic  dose  of  trade  concession  medi- 
cine now  being  recommended  in  Wash- 


ington. But  we  doubt  it.  In  any  event, 
the  important  fact  on  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  focus  is  to  recognize  that 
the  trade  program  pursued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment during  the  past  28  years  has 
failed  signally  to  promote  the  economic 
well-being  and  growth  of  our  economy. 
The  fact  is  that  in  recent  years  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  the  United  States 
has  been  significantly  lower  than  that  of 
other  industrialized  nations.  There  are 
more  distressed  areas  today  than  any 
time  in  our  modem  hi.story  except  when 
the  whole  world  was  depressed. 

Our  strength  and  the  strength  of  the 
entire  free  world  require  a  vigorous, 
growing  domestic  economy.  Our  trade 
policy  must  be  devoted  first  and  foremost 
to  that  end.  We  cannot  let  industries 
wither  and  die  and  waste  our  substance 
and  energies  in  relocating  and  retraining 
workers  whose  job  opporttmities  have 
been  handed  to  low-paid  foreign  labor 
as  a  result  of  ill-considered  trade  con- 
cessions. 

I  believe  in  giving  the  unemployed 
worker  every  bit  of  help  we  can  In  re- 
training for  new  jobs  such  as  the  Holland 
bill  si>ells  out. 

However,  how  can  any  person  in  good 
conscience  prescribe  a  remedy  for  an 
economy  suffering  from  self-inflicted  in- 
juries? Would  It  not  be  better  to  try 
another  prescription  instead  of  doubling 
the  doses  of  the  old  medicine? 

We  need  American  jobs  first  and  job- 
taking  imports  last. 

I  have  very  firm  convictions  and  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  approach  will  pro- 
mote free  trade  on  an  equitable  base. 

No  nation  can  be  exploited  during  its 
growth  years  by  low  production  cost  in- 
dustries in  other  nations.  The  economic 
levels  of  all  nations  will  grow  with  their 
own  economic  growth  and  nations  giv- 
ing aid  to  underdeveloped  areas  will  be 
free  from  competition,  exploitation  and 
profiteering  of  their  own  and  foreign 
nationals. 

Free  trade  can  only  fulfill  its  promise 
of  better  understanding  when  price  does 
not  make  trade  inequitable  between  trad- 
ing nations. 

No  trade  deal  is  a  good  deal  if  it  is  un- 
profitable or  unequitable  to  the  parties 
to  the  deal. 

In  winding  up  this  presentation,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  few  things  to 
think  about  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  issue:  U.S.  industrial  wages,  $2.96 
per  hour,  including  fringes;  Common 
Market,  85  cents  per  hour,  including 
fringes:  and  Japanese,  37  cents  per  hour, 
including  fringes. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  when  impwrts 
containing  $1  billion  worth  of  Common 
Market  labor,  enter  the  United  States, 
they  displace  well  over  $3  billion  worth 
of  payrolls  and  seed  money  for  our  econ- 
omy. One  billion  dollars  worth  of  labor 
content  imports  from  Japan  displaces 
better  than  $7  billion  worth  of  labor 
wages. 

This  is  a  loss  in  wages  alone.  The 
selling  price  of  the  imports  does  not  alter 
this  fact.  Again,  when  we  discuss  taxes, 
let  us  remember  that  with  70  million  peo- 
ple, Japan  has  a  total  budget  of  $6  bil- 
lion, while  the  United  States  has  a  budget 
of  $92  Vi  billion  for  184  million  people. 


How  can  we  fall  to  adjust  these  basic 
costs?  With  proper  safeguards  we  can, 
and  should,  pass  new  trade  legislation. 

Outside  of  certain  Government  oflB- 
cials  and  a  few  who  are  representatives 
of  foreign  exporters  or  American  corpo- 
rations, operating  abroad,  every  major 
supporter  of  the  new  trade  bill  wants 
certain  restrictive  covenants  for  their 
own  protection.  All  of  us  have  some- 
thing to  protect. 

I  want  to  vote  for  a  new  trade  bill  be- 
cause I  have  been  critical  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  present  trades  legislation.  I 
know  we  must  have  a  trade  pact,  but  I 
also  know  that  It  must  give  more  than 
passing  notice  and  lipservlce  to  the 
American  economy. 

I  have  watched  the  press  repKirt  of  our 
own  and  other  hearings.  I  have  read 
most  of  the  pamphlets  and  releases  from 
all  sources.  I  find  that  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents and  endorsers  of  this  legislation 
want  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  have: 
a  new  trade  bill,  free  from  restraints 
that  are  artificial  Insofar  as  the  real  need 
for  restraints  Is  concerned. 

I  note  that  labor  supports  H.R.  11970, 
but  wants  protection  against  undue  In- 
juries to  affected  American  workers. 
The  Farm  Bureau  supports  free  trade 
for  all  but  farm  products  affected  ad- 
versely. The  chamber  of  commerce  sup- 
ports free  trade,  but  Is  opposed  to  job 
retraining  programs  for  workers.  The 
national  manufacturers  want  free  trade, 
but  wants  tax  breaks  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  textile  association  supports 
the  legislation,  but  wants  textile  quotas 
and  compensating  tariff  for  differentials 
In  raw-materials  cost.  The  oil  Industry 
wants  trade,  but  wants  quotas  and  other 
restrictive  covenants. 

If  you  go  through  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate you  will  find  that  most  of  us  are 
free  traders,  but  we  want  certain  pro- 
tective covenants  on  glass,  cotton,  wheat, 
carpets,  shrimp,  fish  fillets,  lumber, 
sporting  goods,  fishing  tackle,  cheese  and 
on  into  almost  every  line  of  production 
In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  this  complex  demand  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  realities  of  world  trade  that 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  have  new 
legislation.  At  this  point,  let  me  make 
it  very  clear  and  known  to  all  as  to  just 
what  I  learned  after  many  months  of 
hearings  and  study  of  this  many-faceted 
problem. 

I  learned  that  unless  we  work  out  a 
long-range,  controlled  program  of  inter- 
national trade,  this  and  other  high-cost 
nations,  will  suffer  very  severe  shock  in 
their  economy.  There  is  no  longer  any 
real  deterrent  to  universal  production  of 
manufactured  consumer  goods.  All  in- 
dustry is  dependent  upon  the  activity  of 
the  consumer. 

There  can  be  no  production  without 
consumption.  If  you  find  that  I  re- 
peat this  statement,  it  is  because  I  have 
had  it  drummed  into  me  time  after 
time  for  these  many  months. 

Cons\miptlon  does  not  restrict  itself 
to  consumer  goods.  It  covers  all  sales 
for  use  either  as  food,  housing,  clothing, 
transportation,  utilities,  conveniences, 
appliances;  in  fact,  every  product 
changed  from  Its  natural  or  raw  state, 
enters  Into  the  economy  of  consumption. 
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We,  therefore,  have  before  us  a  re- 
sponsibility that  cannot  be  set  aside  by 
propaganda,  «^torials,  TV,  or  radio 
coverage  or  even  the  blanket  or  restricted 
cndoreements  from  the  whole  populace 
outside  the  Congress. 

It  may  be  termed  the  Ball  bill,  the 
Hodges  bill,  or  the  President's  bill,  but 
in  the  cold  facts  of  recorded  history,  it 
reflects — good  or  bad — upon  the  Congress 
that  passes  it.  It  is  Congress  bill,  and 
the  full  responfilbllity  Is  our  own. 

I  can  say  to  you  at  this  point  that  un- 
less we  get  aw  ay  from  piecemeal  con- 
cessions and  write  a  WU  universally  fair, 
we  should  pass  H.R.  11970  without  any 
amendments  wliatsoever.  except  to  make 
It  cover  all  American,  Industry,  farming 
and  mining.  j  | 

Only  in  this  Avay  cait  we  get  an  honest 
appraisal  of  its  real  Talues.  If  it  is  as 
good  as  the  pniponents  say  it  is,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  move  we  can  make.  It 
it  is  as  bad  as  the  opponents  say  It  is.  It 
will  prove  itself  and  changes  will  come 
very  rapidly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Dent]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Savior  1. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con;>ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  FtxcoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  at 
least  6  months,  scarcely  a  day  has  gone 
by  In  which  newspapers  have  failed  to 
carry  a  story  about  the  administration's 
liberal  trade  program.  The  barrage  of 
speeches  and  news  releases  from  every 
Department  of  the  Government  got  un- 
den^ay  long  before  HJl.  9900  was  in- 
troduced, long  before  this  session  of 
Congress  convened.  Apparently  the  ad- 
ministration leoders  decided  that  the 
most  effective  st.-ategy  would  be  to  over- 
whelm the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  with  so  much  talk  about 
opening  our  markets  to  a  greater  volume 
of  foreign  products  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  accept  this  legislation  without 
providing  for  tho  protection  of  our  own 
Industry  and  labor. 

The  freetrad«!rs  have  been  using 
every  conceivable  tactic.  They  have  re- 
sorted to  promises,  entreaty,  cajolery, 
and  threats.  The  campaign  for  easier 
entry  of  foreign  goods  into  U.S.  mar- 
kets has  been  skillfully  waged  by  a 
veritable  host  of  top  Government  oflBcials 
and  sycophantic  internationalists.  The 
White  House  has  provided  the  leading 
voice  to  the  chorus,  though  obviously  the 
State  Department  is  the  conductor. 
Cabinet  members,  and  their  prize  under- 
lings have  joined  in  harmony.  Fonxms 
on  any  given  subjects  have  been  trans- 
formed into  medicine  shows  promoting 
the  elixir  of  free  trade 

Meanwhile,  back  on  our  districts,  we 
have  been  exposed  to  the  tragedy  of 
chronic  unemplojTnent  resulting  from  ir- 
responsible trade  policies  that  permit  a 
growing  variety  of  commodities  from 
foreign  countries  to  displace  the  prod- 
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ucts  of  the  American  worker.  Many  of 
the  foreign-made  products  are  on  the 
shelves  of  our  business  houses — cameras, 
tape  recorders,  ornaments,  typewriters! 
tableware  and  countless  other  consumer 
items. 

I  recently  was  shown  a  novel  cigarette 
lighter  that  plays  "Dixie"  when  it  Is 
opened.  On  the  box  Is  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  General  Beauregard  Co.. 
of  Tennessee.  My  friends  from  the 
South  will  want  to  know  that,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lighter  in  scarcely  legible 
printing,  are  the  words  "Made  in  Japan." 
Nor  do  we  have  any  difficulty  recog- 
nizing the  foreign  made  motor  car,  each 
of  which  represents  emplojmaent  for  for- 
eign automobile  workers  making  only  a 
fraction  of  what  their  counterparts  here 
are  paid.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
fact,  however,  that  the  thousands  of 
these  imports  also  represent  great  quan- 
tities of  steel  not  produced  in  our  own 
mills  and  large  volumes  of  coal — used  to 
create  the  steel — not  mined  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Contrariwise,  In  many  of  the  materials 
we  use  It  Is  not  possible  to  recognize  If 
they  emanated  in  a  foreign  country — 
such  as  some  leather  goods,  textiles, 
building  items  and  other  unfinished  ma- 
terials. Prior  to  1959  the  United  States 
had  not  been  a  net  importer  of  steel  for 
55  years.  Since  then  this  country  has 
consistently  imported  more  steel  than 
it  was  able  to  export.  The  estimates  for 
1961  are  3  million  tons  imported  against 
about  1.800,000  tons  exported. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  represent 
constituencies  that  have  escaped  the  eco- 
nomic horrors  of  unrealistic  interna- 
tional trade  policies,  but  In  some  cases 
we  find  our  business  and  Industry  hit 
from  just  about  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  The  growing  disparity  between 
steel  exports  and  Imports  has  a  dis- 
astrous effect  In  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  We  also  are  exposed  to 
serious  Injury  from  foreign  glassware, 
machine  tools,  electric  equipment,  and 
an  assortment  of  other  products.  Resid- 
ual oil  shipped  In  from  Venezuela  and 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  continues  to  take 
Its  toll  of  employment  In  our  State.  In 
1961  approximately  230  million  barrels — 
equivalent  to  55  million  tons  of  coal — in- 
vaded our  shores  to  take  away  jobs  of 
coal  miners  and  railroaders. 

On  December  22,  just  3  days  before 
Christmas,  the  Berwlnd -White  Coal 
Mining  Co.  announced  that  its  Maryland 
shaft  2  mine  was  ceasing  operations  at 
once.  Result:  another  146  men  out  of 
work.  The  company  had  no  alternative. 
Its  decision  was  forced  because  of  the 
lack  of  demand  for  coal.  The  shutdown 
follows  a  pattern  that  has  persisted  since 
foreign  residual  oil  first  began  to  en- 
croach upon  coal  markets  shortly  after 
the  close  of  World  War  II. 

One  of  the  companies  operating  in  my 
district  has  lost  about  400  300  tons  of 
annual  production  in  the  past  year  t)e- 
cause  an  east  coast  electric  utility  has 
converted  from  coal  to  foreign  residual 
oil.  The  case  is  not  imique.  because  this 
pillaging  of  our  traditional  markets  has 
been  pursued  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  but  I  point  out  the  incident  because  it 
accounts  for  the  displacement  of  ap- 
proximately 150  coal  miners  and  almost 


as   many    railroaders    in    the   past    12 
months.    Of  course  we  were  promised 
protection    against    too    much    foreign 
residual    oil    imder    the    White    House 
mandatory    control    program,    but    the 
levels   have   been   manipulated    to   ac- 
commodate the  desires  of  international 
shippers  and  have  actually  offered  little 
protection  for  the  domestic  coal  industry. 
My  colleagues  have  produced  evidence 
of  destruction  by  foreign-pi-oduced  com- 
modities in  other  fields,  so  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  insert  into  this  discussion  a 
pi-oduct-by-product  box  score  of  market 
casualties   that  have  been  suffered  by 
manufacturers  In  the  district  I  represent. 
One  statistic  which  should  be  understood, 
however.  Is  that  foreign  competition  has 
destroyed  41  percent  of  the  Jobs  in  Amer- 
ica's  hand   tool   industries   since   1947. 
How  long  are  Americans  willing  to  stand 
by  and  see  a  growing  number  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  policies  ihat  are  responsible  for  tliese 
conditions?    Oh,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  in- 
cludes a  subsidy  for  the  Industry  that 
cannot  meet  certain   types  of   foreign 
competition,  and  I  recognize  that  the  dis- 
placed worker  will  get  a  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment  compensation.    The   people    I 
represent  are  not  looking  for  subsidies. 
They  want  protection  from  the  unfair 
competition  that  comes  out  of  countries 
where  wages  are  only  a  small  percentage 
of  those  paid  here.     Our  manufacturers 
and  processors  have  made  substantial  in- 
vestments in  the  machinery  that  pro- 
duces efficiently  enough  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  country's  wage  scales, 
but  they  cannot  compete  In  an  open 
market  with  countries  which  have  been 
given  the  same  machines — given  by  the 
American  Government  in  its  oversea  aid 
program — and    oE>erated    by    men    and 
women  who  make  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of 
what  their  counterparts  in  this  country 
receive  for  a  day's  wages. 

Members  of  Congress  are  experiencing 
extreme  pressure  on  this  bill.  What  we 
must  remember  Is  that  this  Influence 
originates  in  the  State  Department, 
whose  interest  lies  exclusively  In  this 
country's  diplomatic  relations  and  is 
devoid  of  any  consideration  whatsoever 
for  the  plight  of  our  own  industry  and 
labor.  My  own  feeling  is  that  Congress 
has  for  too  many  years  deferred  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  responsibility  en- 
trusted to  the  House  and  Senate  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  largely  siu-ren- 
dered  to  the  very  Department  that  has 
written  a  glaring  record  of  failure  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  To  per- 
mit the  State  Department  to  continue  to 
hold  persuasion  over  foreign  trade  mat- 
ters would  invite  further  economic  dis- 
tress. 

Congress  today  is  faced  with  the  job 
of  repairing  the  crazy  quiltwork  of  trade 
policy  that  has  been  shaped  to  the 
design  of  foreign  demands.  We  must 
enact  whatever  legislation  is  necessary 
to  protect  American  jobs  from  further 
effacement  by  mounting  tidal  waves  of 
foreign-produced  commodities  on  our 
markets.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to 
the  American  people,  and  no  amount  of 
insistence  by  the  globalists  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  that  respon- 
sibility. 
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In  Its  present  form  H.R.  11970,  the  so- 
called  trade  expansion  bill,  retains  the 
provisions  for  "adjustment  assistance" 
for  workers  who  are  thrown  out  of  their 
Job  by  imports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Members  of  this 
body  would  be  greatly  interested  in  what 
the  labor  organizations  that  would  be 
the  most  likely  "beneficiaries"  of  "ad- 
justment assistance"  really  think  of  it. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  debate  during 
the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Miami 
Beach  last  December  we  will  get  the 
flavor  of  labor's  attitude.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  heads  of  the  labor  organizations 
that  would  be  most  affected  by  "adjust- 
ment assistance"  are  anything  but 
charmed  by  the  prosp>ects.  They  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  having 
workers  thrown  out  of  jobs  by  imports 
and  then  being  treated  to  retraining, 
possibly  to  shipment  out  of  their  home 
community  and  other  such  pleasant 
prospects  as  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  bring. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include  ex- 
cerpts from  the  AFL-CIO  debate  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla..  on  December  11, 1961, 
centering  around  "adjustment  assist- 
ance" : 

Excerpts  Prom  AFL-CIO  I>ibatk  on  Foreign 
Tradr  Relations,  December  11.  1961,  Bien. 
NiAL  Convention  at  Miami  Beach.  Pla., 
Proceedings,  Pages  51-67,  Thixo  Dat 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wheatley.  president.  Internation- 
al Brotherhood  of  OperaUve  Potters: 

"We  are  not  anti  to  any  foreign  nation.  We 
are  antl  to  having  the  rights  of  Congress 
turned  over  to  the  State  Department. 

"You  can  talk  of  giving  money  to  help 
distressed  people  and  train  them  to  come 
into  new  Industries.  •  •  •  We  do  not  think 
that  program  will  get  there  In  time  to  do 
any  good  in  the  way  of  offering  relief  for  our 
people. 

•  •  •  »  • 

"But  you  people  remember  how  long  It 
takes  the  American  labor  movement  to  even 
raise  the  minimum  rate  here,  and  that  is 
too  long  •  •  •  to  assume  that  the  pottery 
workers  and  the  other  thousands  and  millions 
of  workers  who  are  being  deprived  of  their 
Job  opportunities  are  going  to  sit  and  wait 
on  the  relief  lines  while  some  labor  organiza- 
tion In  these  other  nations  brings  up  a  de- 
cent minimum." 

Mr.  George  Baldanzl,  president.  United 
Textile  Workers: 

"We  are  not  for  isolation.  We  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade.  But  our  definition  of  r.ecl- 
proclty  is  that  we  will  supply  nations  with 
products  that  they  do  not  have,  and  we  will 
buy  from  them  products  which  we  need  and 
we  do  not  have. 

"We  do  not  Interpret  reciprocal  trade  to 
be  a  concept  under  which  we  will  permit  low- 
wage  areas  or  no-wage  areas  to  destroy  the 
economy  of  entire  Industries  In  this  country, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  friends. 

•  •  •  •  , 
"With  due  respect  to  President  Kennedy. 

who  I  firmly  believe  has  a  feeling  and  a  grasp 
of  the  problems  of  the  world.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  principle  that  we  shouW  give 
to  any  President  the  right  as  an  Individual 
to  wipe  out  any  kind  of  tariff  or  controls  as 
an  Individual  administrative  act,  because 
who  may  be  President  today  made  be  one 
type  of  personality.  Who  may  be  President 
tomorrow  or  5  years  from  now  may  be  a 
completely  different  personality. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"When  there  are  corporate  Interests  *   •   • 

Investing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Common 


Market  of  Europe,  that  are  establishing 
plants  that  are  more  modern  than  ours 
today,  unless  we  get  some  safeguard  against 
wholesale  Importation  Into  this  country, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  S  years  from 
now  these  same  automated  factories  that  are 
being  built  In  many  parts  of  the  world  •  •  • 
will  not  curtail  operations  In  this  country 
and  dump  all  the  cheap  goods  right  back 
here  In  the  United  States." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr,    Enoch    Rust,    vice    president,    United 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers: 

"Well,  I  went  to  Washington  and  I  didn't 
have  to  stay  long  until  I  found  that  we  did 
not  have  a  trade  program  based  on  the 
law  as  written,  the  reciprocal  trade  program 
of  1934  and  amended  several  times  thereafter. 

•  i    •  •  •  , 

"Why  are  we  excited?  There  was  enough 
window  glass  Imported  in  1959  and  1960  to 
furnish  over  4  million  e-room  dwell- 
ings. •  •  •  In  that  period  of  time  (1959 
and  1960)  over  a  million  automobiles  were 
Imported  into  this  country  carrying  30 
million  square  feet  of  glass  and  carrying  5 
mllUon  rubber  tires  replacing  thousands  of 
rubber  workers,  thousands  of  glassworkers, 
thousands  of  textile  workers  and  thousands 
of  automobile  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We  were  told  by  Khrushchev  that  he  was 

going  to  bury  us  economically.  What  did 
we  do  to  help  him  do  it?  We  gave  him 
a  spade  to  dig  the  hole  with  and  to  throw 
the  dirt  in  oxir  face." 

Mr.  George  Burdon.  president.  United 
Rubber.  Cork.  Linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers; 

"In  the  rubber  Industry  we  are  experienc- 
ing a  serious  challenge  from  the  growing 
imports  of  rubber  footwear.  •  •  •  imports 
totaled  50  million  pairs  In  1959  and  doubled 
to  100  million  pairs  In  1960. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We  have   an   average   of  $2.50   an   hour 

versus  an  average  In  some  other  countries  of 
23  cents  an  hour.  We  cannot  compete  with 
that  kind  of  competition." 

Mr.  George  Fecteau,  president.  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America : 

"In  1949  we  imported  3  million  pairs  of 
shoes.   •   •   •     We  exported  6  million  pairs. 

"Last  year.  1960,  we  Imported  30  million 
pairs  •  •  •  and  our  exports  had  dropped  to 
3  million  pairs  to  all  countries,  so  that  the 
balance  we  have  been  speaking  about  cer- 
tainly Is  not  In  favor  of  the  shoe  Indxistry. 

"Many  of  our  companies  In  the  shoe  In- 
dustry—the large  companies,  those  who  can 
afford  to  move — have  moved  to  Japan.  They 
have  moved  to  Italy.  They  have  moved  to 
other  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them  have 
closed  shoe  factories  here  In  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  These  companies  are  moving 
for  profit  reasons. 

•  •  •  •  . 
"We  have  estimated  that  unless  some  pro- 
tection  •   •   •  comes    about  •   •   •  the    shoe 
Industry  here  will  become  extinct  as  the  dodo 
bird  within  8  years. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"It  Is  suggested  that  the  people  employed 
In  those  Industries  can  go  to  other  Indus- 
tries. As  one  who  has  been  In  the  field  and 
has  seen  factory  after  factory  close  down,  and 
has  seen  the  efforts  of  our  union  and  these 
workers  to  place  themselves  In  Industry,  I 
know  that  such  talk  Is  a  lot  of  damned  fool- 
ishness.    It  Is  not  practical  or  just." 

Mr.  WUHam  Pollock,  president.  Textile 
Workers  of  America: 

"Since  1934  we  have  been  for  reciprocal 
trade:  but  we  feel  as  an  Industry  and  as 
representatives  of  the  workers  In  that  In- 
dustry that  we  should  not  be  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  International 
trade. 

"You  know,  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  for 
International  trade,  but  we  represent  work- 
ers ••   •  and  they  are  told  that  In  the  In- 


terest of  International  trade  we  must  accept 
the  Imports  from  other  nations,  and  'to  pro- 
tect you  we  will  retrain  you  and  prepare  you 
to  go  Into  some  other  industry.'  Well,  I 
think  this  is  fine,  it  la  as  It  should  be. 

"But  when  you  get  an  Individual  that  has 
spent  20  or  30  years  learning  a  skUl  •  •  • 
only  to  find  his  Job  shipped  to  some  other 
nation  and  he  Is  to  be  trained  to  go,  maybe 
the  electronic  Industry,  where  they  are 
barely  paying  a  minimum  wage.  It  Is  pretty 
hard  to  convince  him  that  this  Is  a  sacrifice 
he  must  make  In  the  Interest  of  world  peace. 
•  •  •  •  . 

"I  know  that  In  1962  when  we  have  to 
elect  a  full  Congress.  If  the  representatives 
of  our  unions  go  to  a  Congressman  In  that 
congressional  district  and  find  that  he  Is 
going  to  vote  for  a  liberal  trade  program 
that  win  export  their  Job  to  Europe,  that 
he  cannot  count  on  their  votes  to  send  him 
back  to  Washington." 

Mr.    George    Meany.    president,    AFL-CIO: 

"If  you  read  this  resolution  carefully,  you 
will  see  that  we  are  setting  forth  stipulations 
that  we  feel  should  go  In  this  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  « 
"We  call  for  retention  of  the  escape  clause 

provUlon  In  the  new  legislation,  and  then 
I  would  like  to  point  to  section  4  of  the 
proposed  resolution,  that  "the  new  legis- 
lation should  direct  the  President  to  Uke 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  mitigate 
problems  of  market  disruption." 

"To  all  these  organizations.  I  can  say  to 
you  that  when  the  legislation  comes  up  •  •  • 
that  our  legislative  department,  our  research 
department,  our  economists,  and  everybody 
concerned  will  cooperate  with  these  organ- 
izations and  try  to  get  In  the  legUlatlve 
safeguard  to  protect  them  to  the  maximum 
extent  that  Is  possible. 

"But  we  cannot  •  •  ♦  depart  from  the 
Idea  of  a  reciprocal  trade  pact  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world." 

Mr.  George  Harrison,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee: 

"This  resolution  goes  further  than  any 
other  trade  policy  resolution  adopted  by  this 
federation.  In  the  direction  of  protecting 
our  Industries  against  undue  hardship  be- 
cause of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"If  you  win  look  at  paragraph  6  you  will 

find  that  It  says  'In  all  phases  of  tariff  and 
trade  policy,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
seek  to  safeguard  the  absolute  historic  levels 
of  production  of  significant  industries.' 

"Now  that  means  only  one  thing.  Cer- 
tainly imports  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the 
point  where  It  caxises  serious  Injury  to  any 
of  our  historic  Industries" 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with  due 
deference  to  those  Members  who  will 
vote  for  this  bill,  in  my  opinion  this  bill 
will  give  away  not  only  American  jobs 
but  also  the  last  vestige  of  our  self- 
respect. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Barry]. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLma.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  one  of 
the  more  difBcvUt  ones  so  far  as  reaching 
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a  just  and  honest  decision  is  concerned. 
Proponents  and  opponents  have^  valid 
and  logical  reasons  for  their  stands. 

The  European  Cpmmon  Market  has 
been  responsible  for  a-^reat  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  has  been  used  as  art  argu- 
ment in  support  of  this  legislation.  Un- 
fortunately, that  market  could  not,  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  con- 
sidered a  stable  one.  What  will  England 
do  and  what  impact  will  het  decision 
have?  Hasty  action  on  our 
might  well  rise  up  to  haunt  xofmseT. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  birllB'  re- 
marks today  to  an  industry  vei^Tital  to 
the  economy  of  my  a««»j^^amely,  the 
manufacture  of  shoes. 

A  report  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  states 
that  employment  has  reached  a  peak  for 
1962,  but  then  adds  this  significant  fig- 
ure which  could  conceivably  be  raised 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill:  Seven  and 
three-tenths  percent  of  our  labor  force  is 
unemployed. 

The  congressional  district  comprises 
three  counties,  all  of  which  manufac- 
ture footwear.  The  figures  of  the  smaller 
county  are  significant  and  revealing. 
Forty-one  percent  of  the  total  employed 
in  industry  are  employed  in  some  phase 
of  footwear  manufacturing. 

Nationally  it  Is  cigniflcant  to  note  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  19.5  mil- 
lion pair  of  aU  types  of  shoes  were  im- 
ported. This  compares  with  9.8  million 
pair  for  the  same  period  in  1961. 

The  same  comparison  for  leather  foot- 
wear only  is  10.6  million  in  1962  and 
6.9  million  in  1961.  While  imports  have 
been  increasing  at  this  alarming  rate,  ex- 
ports have  dropped  from  4.4  million  In 
1957  to  3  million  pair  in  1961. 

The  U.S.  shoeworker  is  paid  more 
than  any  other  In  the  world.  He  receives 
two  to  five  times  more  wages  than  his 
foreign  competitors. 

We  hear  of  retraining  and  the  ques- 
tion arises:  retraining  for  what?  In  my 
area,  there  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  labor  for  available  jobs. 

We  also  propose  to  subsidize  industry 
injured  by  imports.  If  there  is  a  way  to 
administer  this  proposal,  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  This  entire  phase  of  the 
program  migh^t  well  become  a  glorified 
unemployment  compensation  deal.  My 
people  want  jobs,  rather  than  unemploy- 
ment pay. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  might  weU  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  a  great  deal  of 
our  shoe  industry  Some  way  must  be 
found  to  avoid  this. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  more 
often  than  not,  at  this  point  in  the  sec- 
ond day  of  a  debate  of  8  hours,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  this  bill 
that  it  is  good  to  look  at  exactly  what 
this  bUl  is  and  why  it  has  come  about. 

We.  first  of  all.  are  the  creators  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  because  this 
Dill  is  basically  to  prepare  this  Nation  to 
compete  with  the  Common  Market.  But 
the  Common  Market  is  our  creation. 
The  Common  Market  is  the  extension  of 
^5^  American  dream.  It  is  the  extension 
or  the  trade  system  which  we  developed 
in  this  country  when  we  did  away  with 
the  trade  barriers  and  the  employment 
Darners  between  the  Stages.    Therefore. 
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where  does  this  place  us  In  point  of  time 
insofar  as  history  is  concerned? 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  John 
Morley.  who  80  years  ago  said: 

Great  economic  and  social  forces  fiow  with 
a  tidal  sweep  over  comimunltles  that  are 
only  half  conscious  of  that  which  Is  befall- 
ing t^em.  ^ylse  statesmen  are  those  who 
foresee  what  lime  Is  thus  bringing,  and 
endeavor  to  shape  institutions  and  to  mold 
men's  thought  and  purpose  in  accordance 
^^JtV,ttie  change  that  Is  silently  surrounding 
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•:r*  submit  that'is  exactly  where  we  are 
today. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  post- 
poning the  action  we  are  about  to  take 
today.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  is  a 
basic  weakness  in  this  proposal.  We  did 
not  take  action  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
meet  the  challenge  which  we  have  been 
setting  up  in  Europe  when  we  first  rec- 
ognized that  the  only  way  Europe  could 
survive  was  through  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. The  only  way  they  were  able  to 
compete  with  communism  was  to  imite 
and  become  stronger  economically  and 
militarily  than  the  Communists.  There- 
fore, having  made  that  decision  several 
years  ago,  we  certainly  should  have  cre- 
ated the  machinery  several  years  ago 
to  compete  in  every  way  with  such  mar- 
ket when  once  it  was  created. 

It  has  been  said,  "Let  us  not  jump  Into 
an  empty  pool  of  water."  I  submit  we 
have  been  dropping  pebbles  into  this 
water  through  our  reciprocal  trade  for 
many  years.  We  have  seen  the  ripples 
from  this  pebble  grow,  we  have  seen  our 
exports  climb  from  $2  billion  to  $20  bil- 
lion. This  is  not  a  small  amount  of 
dollars,  and  this  does  not  mean  a  small 
number  of  jobs  have  been  created  in 
this  Nation.  On  the  contrary  this  means 
that  there  have  been  several  million  men 
and  women  employed  to  produce  the 
products  that  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  policy  with  regard  to  reciprocal 
trade. 

What  about  the  major  difficulty  of  the 
bill  so  eloquently  brought  out  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDELL],  who  really  knows  the 
subject  of  retraining  and  adjustment 
assistance?  I  would  say  to  you  that  we 
are  not  the  sole  botfy  that  is  acting 
on  this  bill.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
there  will  be  two  other  opportunities  to 
correct  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  so  definitely  brought  to  our  at- 
tention. But  in  the  meantime  we  should 
act  responsibly  on  this  and  separate  the 
important  from  the  unimportant,  and 
take  action  today  and  not  postpone  ac- 
tion into  the  future. 

It  is  my  honor  to  represent  in  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Counties.  N.Y.,  I 
suppose,  the  leadership  of  every  major 
industry  that  has  a  New  York  office.  If 
I  do  not  have  the  president  I  have  the 
executive  vice  president  or  the  chairman 
of  the  board  or  someone  in  substantial 
authority  who  lives  in  this  area.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  the  people  of  Westchester 
think  about  the  action  we  are  about  to 
take  today. 

I  asked  them.  Should  the  United  States 
protect  exports  through  mutual  tariff 
and  quota  reductions  which  would  lead 
to  growth  in  certaip  industries  but  con- 
traction in  others? 


In  reply.  67  percent  went  on  record  In 
favor  and  13  percent  were  opposed,  and 
we  heard  from  35,000  voters. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Reuss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills]  for  his  brilliant  leader- 
ship m  the  production  of  this  important 
bill  and,  more  immediately,  for  yielding 
me  5  minutes  so  that  I  can  make  a  small 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation,  so  the 
old  verse  goes,  comes  the  moment  to  de- 
cide.   The  United  States  is  that  nation. 
This  is  that  moment  and  the  decision 
basically  is  whether  we  are  going  to  fall 
back  into  isolation  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  go  forward  in  the  mainstream 
of  history.    I  think  the  decision  is  im- 
portant both  for  oiu-selves  and  for  the 
free  world.    As  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  one  of  my  jobs  is 
to   worry   about   full   employment   and 
maximum  growth  and  our  balance  of 
payments.    The  situation  that  confronts 
us  IS  this.    We  have  5.5  percent  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  while  in  the 
Common  Market  there  is  over  full  em- 
ployment, and  the  danger  is  rather  one 
of  infiation.     In  this  country  our  growth 
rate  has  been  an  alarmingly  slow  one 
around  3  percent  a  year,  and  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  it  has  been  an 
effervescent  rate  of  almost  twice  that 
Our  balance  of  payments  sUU  remains 
a  problem.    And  it  is  ironical  that  the 
Common  Market's  problem  is  one  of  an- 
nual surpluses  of  about  the  size  of  our 
recent  yearly  deficits. 

Just  the  other  day  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  greeting  a  group  of  about  200 
German  housewives  who  were  here  visit- 
ing in  one  of  the  Senate  rooms.    In  the 
course  of  greeting  them.  I  asked  the 
ladies  how  many  of  them  had  a  dish- 
washer appliance  in  their  homes.    Three 
hands  were  raised.    Then  I  asked  how 
many   wanted   a  dishwasher,   and   200 
hands  went  up  in  the  air.    This  suggests 
there  is  a  tremendous  range  of  American 
goods,  products  of  our  farms,  products 
of  the  factories,  machinery,  chemicals, 
paper  products,  appliances,  which  if  we 
have  but  the  wit  to  do  it.  we  could  get 
into  that  European  market.    By  selling 
our  goods  to  Europe  we  could  at  the  same 
time  do  something  for  our  jobless,  do 
something  for  our  lagging  growth  rate, 
and  do  something  important  about  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  free  world, 
here  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  us 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  the  unaffiliated  countries 
of  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  like  Switzerland.  Sweden,  and 
Austria  that  would  cheer  our  leadership 
in  bringing  down  Common  Market  tariffs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  free  world. 
We  need  this  bill  desperately  and  when 
it  passes,  as  I  fervently  hope  it  will,  we 
need  vigorous  action  by  the  administra- 
tion to  put  it  into  effect. 

I  have  heard  distinguished  Members 
here  today  state  their  opinions  on  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  the  negotiations 
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between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Common  Market.  One  is  sure  that  the 
United  Kingdom's  entry  is  imminent. 
One  ii  sure  that  the  United  Kingdom  is 
not  going  to  enter  the  market.  I  cannot 
guess  what  the  result  is  going  to  be.  but 
in  one  respect,  the  outcome  of  these  ne- 
gotiations is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
bill  before  us.  If  there  is  one  imper- 
fection in  an  otherwise  superb  WU — if 
there  is  one  wart  on  an  otherwise  perfect 
image — it  Ues  in  the  wording  of  sec- 
tion 211,  the  80  percent  clause  permit- 
ting us  to  bargain  the  Common  Market 
tariffs  down  to  zero,  because  that  clause 
has  httle  or  no  meaning  unless  and  un- 
til the  United  Kingdom  does  join  the 
Common  Market.  I  hope  they  do.  But 
I  would  very  much  hate  to  see  our  whole 
trade  liberalization  program  hinge  on 
the  timing  of  Britain's  entry  into  the 
Common  Market.  So  I  hope  that  at  a 
later  legislative  stage,  it  may  be  possible 
Co  improve  section  211  so  as  to  not  make 
our  tariff  bargaining  powers  dependent 
upon  the  vagaries  of  European  politics. 
I  hope,  too,  that  the  administration, 
if  this  bill  comes  law,  will  move  very 
vigorously  to  put  it  into  effect.  The 
President  at  his  press  conference  yester- 
day said : 

If  we  cannot  make  new  trade  agreements 
with  the  Common  Market  In  the  coming 
year,  our  export  surplus  will  decline,  more 
plants  will  move  to  Europe,  and  the  flow  of 
gold  away  from  these  shores  will  become 
more  Intensified. 

Action  is  what  we  need,  and  action  is 
what  the  President  prof)06es  to  get. 

In  a  few  minutes,  we  shall  be  voting. 
Let  our  decision  be  one  that  looks,  not 
inward  to  otir  own  problems,  but  out- 
ward to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
his  presentation  here  today.  He  has 
given  a  tremendous  performance  and  has 
spoken  sincerely  his  thoughts  about  H.R. 
11970.  I  respectfully,  of  course,  disagree 
with  him  and  disagree  with  those  who 
talk  in  a  general  way  about  the  necessi- 
ty of  enacting  H.R.  11970. 

I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  question  earlier  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  bill 
would  be  administered  in  the  event  it 
was  enacted  into  law.  He  indicated,  and 
there  was  some  applause  following  his 
answer,  that  this  bill  was  not  brought  to 
the  floor  simply  on  the  basis  that  it 
would  be  administered  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  United  States.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  House  that  if  you  look  at  the 
title  of  the  bill  you  will  find  it  Is  a  bill  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States.  Any- 
body in  his  right  mind  certainly  knows, 
as  has  been  the  case  through  a  long 
number  of  years,  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  is  administered  by  the 
State  Department.  It  is  necessary  then 
to  look  at  the  statements  of  those  who 
will  administer  this  program  to  realize 
how  it  will  affect  our  domestic  industries. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  on  the 
floor  who  have  asked  questioriS  about 
domestic  industries  in  their  States  and 


districts  and  how  they  will  fare  under 
this  bill.  The  answer  has  been  a  broad 
one  and  to  the  effect  that  within  H.R. 
11970  there  are  mechanics  to  protect 
these  domestic  industries  from  the  great 
amount  of  additional  foreign  goods  that 
this  bill  will  permit  to  come  into  the 
United  States.  The  discussion  pointed 
out  the  retention  of  the  escape  clause. 

However,  the  individual  who  is  going 
to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  bill  recently  stated 
before  a  European  meeting  that  he  was 
apologizing  for  the  action  taken  by  this 
administration  in  relationship  to  the  flat 
glass  case  and  to  the  carpet  case,  saying 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  no  other  course  left  open  to  him 
under  present  law  than  to  take  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
missicm  In  these  Instances  and  imple- 
ment them.  This  is  what  Mr.  George 
Ball  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  said 
to  these  Eluropean  nations  in  apologizing 
for  the  action  of  the  President  in  these 
tariff  cases.  He  stated  that  no  other 
administrative  relief  was  available  to  the 
President  but  that  after  the  enactment 
of  the  new  trade  bill  things  would  be 
different,  that  the  President  would  hare 
different  administrative  relief  that  would 
be  available  to  him,  and  that  when  an 
American  industry  suffered  injury  in  the 
future  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations would  not  have  to  be 
followed  for  under  the  new  law  he  could 
give  financial  assistance  to  the  American 
industry  destroyed  and  as  for  thase  who 
lost  their  jobs  they  could  be  retrained. 

In  the  debate  today  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  retraining  programs  that 
we  are  going  to  get  to  the  point  where 
we  will  have  to  have  a  program  to  re- 
train the  people  who  are  retraining  the 
workers.  Mr.  Ball  said  further  that  in- 
dustries finding  themselves  not  adjusting 
to  lower  tariffs  win  be  given  various 
types  of  financial  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  shift  to  new  lines  of  production 
and  workers  will  be  helped  by  retraining 
them.  As  to  whether  or  not  American 
industries  could  get  relief  from  the  Tariff 
Commission,  listen  to  this  observation 
by  Mr.  BaU: 

Import  restrictions  may  be  resorted  to  only 
as  an  exceptional  procedure  and  only  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

This  should  be  the  answer  to  those  who 
are  worried  about  their  local  industries. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  help  them. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  con- 
sumers. A  colleague  of  mine  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  said  he  has  the  presi- 
dents of  all  the  big  corporations  In  his 
district  and  he  is  for  the  bill.  Well.  I 
have  the  workers  in  my  district  and  they 
are  not  for  the  bill.  I  have  1,200  toy 
workers  In  my  district  who  are  presently 
being  told  that  in  the  next  5  months  the 
toy  manufacturing  facility  will  be  closed 
down  imless  the  employees  will  take  a 
severe  cut  in  wages.  This  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  to3rs  In  the  United 
States;  the  president  of  that  company 
may  be  for  the  bill  but  the  1,200  people 
have  a  lot  of  questions  they  would  like 
to  ask. 

If  this  bill  goes  into  effect,  there  is 
no  question  that  that  toy  manxif  acturing 
facility  is  going  to  close.  It  may  even  do 
so  even  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  be- 


cause of  the  effects  of  past  trade  legis- 
lation on  their  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  to  extend  the  present  act  1 
year  and  I  do  that  with  grave  misgivings. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin    iMr,  Schaox- 

BXBGl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBETRO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  11970  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First.  It  is  a  bill  which  begins  on  the 
false  premise  that  this  Government  has 
the  right  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
deny  its  citizens  employment  op[>or- 
tuniUes.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  makes 
some  provisions  to  place  the  worker 
vmder  a  Federal  welfare  program  when 
he  is  denied  his  job  and  it  provides  for 
Federal  aid  to  businesses  for  rehabilita- 
tion after  they  are  destroyed  by  un- 
restricted Imports  arising  out  of  "deals" 
made  at  the  trade  bargaining  table,  but 
it  is  not  sound  legislation.  In  my  esti- 
mation, that  makes  the  role  of  govern- 
ment one  of  dictator  over  the  life  and 
death  of  industries  and  jobs. 

Second.  It  is  a  bill  which  begins  on  the 
false  premise  that  it  will  result  In  the 
close-down  of  iixlustries  and  denying  of 
jobs  and  does  not  and  cannot  offer  any 
assurance — conjecture  yes,  but  not  as- 
surances— that  it  can  or  will  provide  new 
industries  and  new  jobs. 

Third.  It  places  far  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government.  The  potentiality 
for  misuse  of  public  funds  in  the  offering 
of  financial  aids  to  business  and  labor 
alike  is  tremendous.  I  do  not  question 
the  integrity  of  those  who  would  admin- 
ister the  program  but  I  suggest  that  Paul 
gave  sound  advice  when  he  said  men 
should  not  place  stumbling  blocks — 
temptation— in  their  brother's  way. 

Fourth.  It  denies  equal  treatment  to 
various  segments  of  our  economic  and  In- 
dustrial society.  On  what  basis  do  we 
legislate  to  give  anyone  the  dictatorial 
power  to  favor  one  group  over  another 
and  we  do  just  this  when  we  provide 
the  machinery  with  which  one  Industry 
Is  "traded"  for  another  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  or  anyone  he  may  des- 
ignate to  act  for  him. 

Fifth.  It  places  no  limit  on  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  program  since  It  can- 
not now  even  be  estimated. 

Sixth.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
beginning  of  Federal  control  over  In- 
dustry even  as  such  control  was  denied 
by  this  body  over  the  farmer. 

Mr.  AIX3ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bray], 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate 
on  the  President's  trade  bill  has  been 
most  confusing.  The  proponents  of  this 
legislation,  the  press  and  innumerable 
speakers  throughout  the  country  have 
been  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
expanded  trade  particularly  as  it  con- 
cerns the  serious  situation  of  our  credit 
relations  with  foreign  countries  and  the 
stabilization  of  our  gold  outflow.  No 
one  can  deny  that  trade  is  important. 
The  proponents  this  trade  Wll  claim  that 
we  must  give  the  President  greater  au- 
thority to  lower  our  tariffs  in  order  to 
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expand  foreign  trade.  While  the  Con- 
stitution In  article  I,  section  8  says  "the 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  duties,  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations."  yet  through  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  our  Presidents  have  had 
this  authority  for  some  years. 

Under  the  guidance  of  our  State  De- 
partment, our  Presidents  have  made 
many  treaties  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  trend  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  to  lower  our  tariffs 
so  that  today  we  have  lower  tariffs  than 
almost  any  nation  in  the  world.  Ap- 
parently for  some  years  our  so-called 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  have  lowered 
our  tariffs  but  at  the  same  time  had  little 
effect  in  getting  other  countries  to  lower 
theirs. 

In  making  these  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  our  State  Department  apparently 
has  acted  on  the  theory  that  our  stand- 
ing in  industry,  business,  and  labor  was 
so  completely  and  indestructibly  estab- 
lished that  it  would  continue  to  flourish 
regardless  of  outside  competition  or  in- 
fluences. So  in  order  to  assist  other 
countries  they  have  permitted  our  tariffs 
to  be  lowered  but  have  not  insisted  on 
receiving  similar  benefits  from  the  other 
countries,  which  is  in  complete  disregard 
of  American  business,  labor,  and  farm- 
ers. There  is  no  trade  act  that  Congress 
can  pass  that  will  assist  America  in  our 
trade  problem  today  unless  the  parties 
who  negotiate  those  treaties  keep  fore- 
most an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans. 

Because  of  our  enormous  commitments 
abroad  for  foreign  aid,  we  must  export 
in  value  more  than  we  Import.  The  in- 
crease in  Imports  into  our  country  is 
draining  American  gold  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  has  placed  the  United  States 
in  its  most  precarious  financial  position 
of  many  years.  The  American  people 
have  not  been  made  aware  of  how  seri- 
ous our  trade  situation  has  become. 

In  round  numbers,  here  is  our  present 
situation:  Our  gold  reserve  has  sunk  to 
less  than  $16.5  billion.  By  legislation 
we  are  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  of 
$11.5  billion  In  gold  to  protect  American 
currency.  This  would  ieave  $5  billion 
in  our  gold  reserve.  Today  we  have 
short-term  obligations  outstanding  to 
foreign  countries  amoimting  to  $22  bil- 
lion. If  these  countries  were  to  demand 
payment  in  gold,  which  by  international 
law  they  can  do,  we  would  lack  $17  bil- 
lion In  gold  to  meet  those  obligations. 
Only  a  PoUyanna  can  fail  to  recognize 
this  as  a  most  serious  problem. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  I  have 
been  pointing  out  on  this  fioor  and  to 
my  constituents  in  my  district  the  loss 
of  jobs  and  industry  which  has  resulted 
from  these  trade  agreements.  Allow  me 
to  point  out  by  specific  example  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  of  these  trade  agree- 
ments are  luif  airly  operating  against  the 
interests  of  America. 

Today  we  in  the  United  States  can 
mme,  transport  and  deliver  coal  to  prac- 
tically anyplace  in  the  world  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  produced  In  that  country. 
That  is  especially  true  in  England. 
Prance,  West  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
countries  now  hold  a  great  part  of  the 
obligations  which  are  so  embarrassing  to 
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us  today.  Yet  these  countries  are,  by 
exorbitant  tariffs,  quotas,  and  prohi- 
bitions, blocking  the  shipment  of  Ameri- 
can coal  Into  their  countries.  If  the 
United  States  could  and  would  negoti- 
ate for  the  sale  of  American  coal  to  these 
countries  it  would  give  thousands  of  jobs 
to  American  workmen,  help  the  rail- 
roads, and  bring  gold  back  to  this  coun- 
try. 

A  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  present  poUcy  is  working  is  that, 
while  American  coal  could  be  delivered 
into  Prance  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs 
her  to  purchase  it  from  other  countries, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  ship  coal  into 
Prance;  yet  in  the  import  and  export  of 
automobiles  the  American  manufacturer 
who  ships  a  car  to  France  must  pay  a 
28 -percent  tariff;  yet  the  French  manu- 
facturer can  ship  a  French  car  to  the 
United  States  for  8  percent  tariff.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  America  is  losing  jobs 
for  our  workers  and  that  our  gold  is  so 
fast  going  abroad,  much  to  our  embar- 
rassment? 

The  zeal  of  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  befriend  other  countries  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  mere  negotiation  of 
trade  treaties.  Two  recent  actions 
which  are  adversely  affecting  our  farm- 
ers are  as  follows:  In  the  sugar  extension 
act  which  we  are  considering,  our  State 
Department  is  for  a  plan  of  world  quotas 
which  prevents  the  American  farmer 
from  adequately  expanding  domestic 
sugar  production,  which  in  turn  prevents 
the  American  farmer  from  removing 
from  feed  grain  production,  land  which 
he  desires  to  plant  in  sugarbeets.  This 
plan,  which  is  desired  in  the  area  in 
which  I  live,  would  give  material  income 
to  the  farmers,  would  remove  from  grain 
production,  land  which  contributes  to 
our  grain  surpluses  and  would  have  pro- 
duced sugar — sugar  for  which  we  are 
sendmg  our  gold  abroad. 

Just  last  year  it  was  brought  before 
the  House  that  Edward  Martin,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  deliberately  blocked  a  transac- 
tion whereby  Brazil,  in  return  for  our 
purchase  of  sugar,  would  have  purchased 
wheat  from  America.  Mr.  Martin  was 
agreeable  to  our  purchase  of  sugar  from 
Brazil,  but  said  that  there  was  no  need 
for  them  to  buy  American  wheat  and 
that  he,  Mr.  Martin,  did  not  agree  with 
the  congressional  policy  to  encourage 
such  a  transaction.  This  matter  is  well 
documented  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  August  3  and  August  15,  1961.  I 
merely  am  pointing  these  two  matters 
out  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
greatest  difllculties  in  trade  today  is  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  members  of  the 
State  Department,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal negotiators  in  our  trade  treaties. 

At  the  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York 
City,  an  urban  renewal  project  in  which 
the  Government  has  authorized  $31  mil- 
lion Federal  assistance,  the  stone  is  being 
quarried  and  fabricated  in  Italy — a 
building  stone  inferior  to  that  produced 
in  America  and  especially  to  the  lime- 
stone in  Indiana.  Our  country  as  a 
whole  and  my  district  in  particular  is 
being  seriously  injured  by  the  importa- 
tion of  meat,  glass,  stone,  ladies'  gar- 
ments, veneers,  shoes,  oil,  sewer  pipes, 


structural  tile,  electrical  equipment,  rub- 
ber clothing,  latex  products,  brushes, 
doors,  parts  for  radio  and  television. 

Our  trade  policies  today  are  forcing 
us  to  export  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs.  The  handling  of  our  foreign  trade 
has  made  it  impossible  in  many  instances 
for  American  industry  to  produce  here 
in  the  United  States  and  still  compete 
with  the  industries  of  other  coimtries.  so 
that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  spent 
over  $30  billion  building  factories  abroad. 
Following  is  a  very  brief  list  of  some  of 
the  businesses  which  have  opened  fac- 
tories abroad:  General  Motors.  Ford 
Motor.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Parke,  Davis  k 
Co.,  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Reg- 
ulator Co.,  and  a  thousand  others. 

I  do  not  claim  that  our  trade  policies 
are  the  only  cause  of  this  gold  depletion 
and  our  serious  industrial  problems. 
However,  a  substantial  part  of  the  blame 
for  our  current  dangerous  monetary  con- 
dition can  be  placed  on  those  officials 
who  have  negotiated  our  trade  agree- 
ments. Reciprocal  trade  is  not  essen- 
tially a  political  matter;  both  parties 
have  been  partially  responsible  for  this 
rapid  decline  in  the  gold  reserve  but 
today  only  the  present  administration 
can  take  steps  to  save  our  country  from 
a  most  embarrassing  and  dangerous 
situation. 

American  officials  have  been  In 
Europe  several  times  recently  asking  that 
these  creditor  nations  forgo  any  de- 
mands for  payment  of  their  obligations. 
This  certainly  is  a  sorry  position  in 
which  our  country  finds  itself.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  now  in 
Paris' seeking  European  advice  on  our  fi- 
nancial situation  and  attempting  to  find 
a  way  to  stop  the  drain  of  American  gold. 
Canada  is  faced  with  a  similar  problem 
of  the  depletion  of  her  gold  reserve  and 
with  heavy  imports.  The  thing  that  she 
is  doing  to  correct  it  is  to  raise  certain 
of  her  tariff  rates. 

No  trade  bill  nor  legislation  alone  will 
solve  all  of  our  financial  problems. 
Those  who  are  negotiating  trade  agree- 
ments must  change  their  attitude  on  the 
protection  of  American  labor,  industry 
and  agriculture.  For  years  the  trade 
policy  worked  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  gaged  to  assist  other 
countries  and  to  make  friends.  This 
has  certainly  been  commendable:  how- 
ever, our  principal  interest  must  always 
be  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  America. 
The  bill  before  us  today  would  give  the 
President  far  greater  power  in  making 
these  treaties.  It  allows  him  to  cut 
tariffs  by  larger  amounts  and  at  a  faster 
tempo,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
an  injured  business  to  get  relief  and  vir- 
tually impossible  for  Congress  to  block 
any  tariffs  which  it  believes  detrimental. 
The  administration  has  admitted  that 
this  new  trade  bill  would  destroy  indus- 
tries and  cost  American  workingmen 
their  jobs.  ^ 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
those  people  who  negotiate  trade  treaties 
for  the  President  will  protect  American 
interests  any  better  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  doing,  so  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  will  give  those 
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nefiroUaton  greater  vowet  and  less 
restraint  from  the  people's  representa- 
tives— the  Congress. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  bill  n\31 
pass  or  not,  I  hope  that  ttiese  2  days  of 
debate  have  brought  forcibly  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, who  are  principally  responsible  for 
the  negotiating  of  otir  trade  treaties,  the 
precarious  condition  which  we  are  in; 
and  will  cause  them  to  make  a  reapv- 
praisal  of  their  trade  philosophy  and  to 
use  commonsense  and  show  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In 
giving  concessions  abroad  they  should 
insist  on  fair  treatment  to  American  in- 
terests and  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
employed — the  American  public.  If  this 
is  done  our  problem  will  be  well  on  its 
way  to  a  solution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
deciding  how  to  vote  on  a  given  issue,  a 
Congressman  must  take  into  account  his 
absolutely  imique  position  among  all  the 
public  olfices  in  the  United  States.  His 
office  is  the  single  one  in  the  whole  Na- 
tion that  can  be  filled  only  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  The  Presidency,  If  vacant 
during  a  normal  term,  may  be  filled 
through  legally  stipulated  orders  of  suc- 
cession. So  may  a  governorship.  A 
senatorial  seat,  vacant  under  the  normal 
term,  may  be  filled  by  appointment. 
But  no  power  on  earth  can  fill  a  Con- 
gressman's post  except  a  vote  of  the 
people.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution 
deliberately  provided  that  no  outside 
influence  should  have  effect  in  deter- 
mining who  should  stand  for  and  speak 
for  the  people  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  Congressman,  therefore, 
who  does  not  represent  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  his  district  is  derelict  In 
his  duty,  and  they  might  as  well  have  no 
Congressman. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  bill  before  the  House. 
Two  vital  interests  in  my  district  are  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  They  are:  the  coal 
Industry,  with  all  its  connections  with 
other  industries;  the  glassware  industry. 

The  coal  industry  is  not  only  impor- 
tant to  the  local  economy  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  vital  to  all  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  de- 
pendable suid  inexhaustible  source  of  en- 
ergy in  the  Nation.  Without  coal  there 
is  no  steel;  without  coal  there  is  little 
or  no  electric  power.  Without  coal  we 
could  not  fight  a  war  or  maintain  our 
peacetime  productivity.  Coal  is  also  the 
base  of  innumerable  everyday  products, 
from  drugs  to  dyes  to  synthetics.  With 
the  exception  of  agriciilture,  I  would  say 
that  a  flourishing  coal  industry  is  the 
one  indispensable  Industry  In  this  or  any 
other  country. 

Yet  coal  has  never  asked  any  favor 
from  Government.  It  carries  no  sub- 
sidies for  production.  It  is  protected  by 
no  tariffs.  The  Government  has  not 
built  or  subsidized  any  means  of  trans- 
porting it  to  customers.    Coal  has  been 


content  to  grow  on  its  own  merits. 
Again  with  the  exception  of  agriculture, 
it  is  one  prodiKt  in  the  United  States 
whose  cost  has  not  been  doubled  and 
tripled  and  more  by  inflation.  Some  say 
that  John  L.  Lewis  has  priced  coal  out 
of  the  market.  The  reverse  is  true. 
Coal  is  cheaper  today  than  it  was  14 
years  ago,  and  the  credit  goes  to  Lewis. 
A  coal  miner  today  Is  paid  8  times  a  Jap- 
anese miner's  wages,  for  Instance.  But 
he  mines  14  times  as  much  coal,  and  a 
ton  of  coal  can  be  mined  and  delivered  in 
Japan  at  about  half  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  Japanese  coal.  We  actually  export 
coal  to  Japan,  and  we  are  capable  of  ex- 
porting it  to  any  spot  on  earth  and  sell- 
ing It  at  a  lower  price  than  any  coal  from 
elsewhere.  That  Is,  we  could  do  so  If 
there  were  not  Government  Interference 
with  absolutely  free  trade.  I  mean  not 
only  interference  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  but  Interference  by 
the  governments  of  Importing  countries. 
In  Canada,  for  Instance,  the  Canadian 
Government  offers  a  subsidy  of  up  to  $5 
per  ton  to  carriers  of  domestic  coal.  In 
some  Latin  American  countries,  we  sell 
coal,  but  find  It  difficult  or  impossible  to 
collect  because  of  Latin  American  regu- 
lations regarding  money  transfers. 

Meanwhile,  the  competitive  fuels  of  oil 
and  gas  have  been  given  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Foreign  oil  Is  dxmiped  in 
American  markets  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production  In  order  to  obtain  foreign 
exchange  for  the  producing  countries. 
Quotas  of  residual  oil  are  increased  in 
order  to  furnish  a  needed  outlet  for  for- 
eign oil  and  help  preserve  their  econ- 
omies from  collapse.  But  nothing  is 
done  for  coal,  and  nothing  is  asked  by 
coal  except  to  be  freed  from  unfair 
competition. 

The  glassware  Industry  Is  in  pretty 
much  the  same  situation.  No  subsidies, 
no  Government  favors.  And  the  industry 
is  also  important  to  the  United  States, 
as  we  found  out  in  the  First  World  War. 
when  we  woke  up  to  find  we  had  domes- 
tic sources  of  materials  necessary  for  a 
variety  of  war  Instruments.  West  Vir- 
ginia today  produces  some  of  the  best- 
known  glassware  In  the  world.  It  Is 
sold  under  such  renowned  names  as 
Morgantown.  Seneca,  Fostoria,  Blenko. 
and  others.  It  Is  so  well  known  that 
foreign  competitors  have  stolen  the 
models,  made  cheap  imitations,  exported 
the  product  to  America,  and  are  offering 
it  to  American  consumers  as  the  real 
product  of  American  Industry,  in  plain 
violation  of  American  patent  laws. 

Both  the  coal  Industry  and  the  glass- 
ware industry  have  protested  to  the  Gov- 
ernment over  these  unfair  practices. 
They  have  asked  for  reduction  of  import 
quotas  and  for  other  steps  that  would 
put  our  own  industries  on  a  truly  com- 
petitive basis.  I  personally  have  added 
my  own  protests,  here  In  this  Chamber, 
and  before  the  proper  administrative 
agencies.  The  most  candid  answer  we 
have  got  so  far  to  our  protests  Is  that  we 
are  fighting  a  lost  cause,  and  the  glass- 
ware industry,  for  one,  might  as  well  get 
Into  another  business. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  House 
is  theoretically  Intended  to  promote  true 
competitive  trade   between  nations   by 


making  It  "free."  The  big  question  is: 
Will  it  do  so?  Experience  answers:  No 
proposal  for  making  trade  "free"  has 
worked  in  the  past.  Something  always 
happens  to  evade  or  overturn  agreements. 

Three  things  affect  the  amount  of  free 
trade  that  can  be  carried  on  between 
nations  over  a  period  of  time.  The  first 
of  these,  of  course.  Is  tariffs.  Tariffs  can 
be  reduced  or  removed  entirely,  but  It 
still  does  not  follow  that  free  trade  will 
result,  A  more  effective  deterrent  to 
trade  is  import  quotas.  The  principal 
trading  nations  of  the  world  are  mdng 
them  with  greater  and  greater  coverage. 
There  is  no  point  In  removing  Import 
duties  If  the  goods  are  not  to  be  admitted 
at  all.  A  third  determinant  of  free  ex- 
change of  goods  Is  government  policy. 
Any  government  must  determine  what 
policy  seems  best  for  its  own  interests. 
If  a  foreign  government  decides  that  it  is 
in  the  national  Interest  to  subsidize  and 
export  a  given  product  for  any  given 
national  purpose,  say  to  obtain  foreign 
exchange,  or  to  promote  buy  European 
programs,  that  is  within  the  govern- 
ment's province.  But  it  might  invalidate 
trade  agreements. 

It  is  wen  within  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  my  district  to  have  assurance 
on  these  matters  of  uncertainty.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  discussions  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  have  not  provided  such  assur- 
ance. 

Statistics  from  the  V.S.  Tariff  Commission 
Imports  of  table  and  household  glassware: 

1968 104.  667.  000 

1068 32,294,000 

1960 34. 38fl. 000 

1961 — 34,  434,  000 

The  abOTe  figures  reflect  the  value  at  which 
they  are  declarecL  Thoae  are  the  figures 
comparable  in  quality  and  quantity  to  our 
UJ3.  products.  The  foreign  value  would  be 
40  percent  of  the  aboye  figures. 

Percentage  of  consumption  supplied  by 
U.S.  producer*: 

Percent 

1958 64.0 

1959 40  9 

1960 49  3 

1961 40.  7 

Percentage  supplied  by  Imports : 

Percent 

1951 21 

1956 S4 

1957 _    ''  )8 

1958 46 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  should  prevail. 

In  essence,  if  this  motion  Is  carried.  It 
means  that  the  existing  reciprocal  trade 
law  will  stay  In  effect  for  another  year. 
In  this  way,  the  present  status  will  con- 
tinue. I  feel  confident  that  nothing  will 
be  lost  in  this  way  and  much  may  be 
gained. 

The  present  economic  deterioration  in 
Canada  and  the  apparent  difficulty 
which  Great  Britain  is  experiencing  In 
gaining  admission  to  the  Common  Mar- 
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ket  are  two  developments  which  empha- 
size the  changes  that  can  take  place  and 
are  taking  place  in  the  world  trade  pic- 
ture and  underline  the  need  for  caution 
in  this  legislation  which  poses  an  in- 
creased threat  to  jobs  and  Indxistries  in 
this  coimtr^. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  agree  that  this 
legislation  will  in  many  undetermined 
areas  cut  down  jobs  and  industrial  activ- 
ity In  this  country.  They  are  not  able 
to  say  where  the  Jobs  will  be  lost,  but 
the  whole  adjustment  assistance  section 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  substantial  job  loss. 

In  my  section  of  the  country,  the  effect 
of  lowered  trade  barriers  are  well  known. 
We  have  been  feeling  their  depressing 
influence  for  many  years.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks,  of  bicycles,  of  needles, 
of  rubber  footwear,  and  of  brass  goods, 
we  have  felt  the  gradual  and  Increasing 
flow  of  Imports  that  now  has  risen  to 
flood  proportions.  | 

Our  bicycle  manufacturer  has  ceased 
operations.  The  clock  Industry  Is  work- 
ing on  a  reduced  and  marginal  basis. 
The  plumbers  brass  division  of  one  of 
our  large  plants  has  been  closed. 

The  share  of  Imports  of  rubt)er  foot- 
wear, one  of  our  major  industries,  has 
increased  from  approximately  2.6  to  56 
percent  of  the  American  market  in  a 
period  of  8  years. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  pin  man- 
ufacturing industry,  which  is  centered  In 
my  Qlstrict,  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommended an  Increase  from  20  to  35 
percent  In  our  tariff  because  the  Com- 
mission found  substantial  injury  to  our 
manufacturers  through  foreign  imports 
which  had  reached  one-third  of  the 
American  market.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  did  not  sustain  this  finding  of 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  are 
speaking  of  fact  and  not  theory. 

Concessions  have  been  made  In  many 
fields  to  obtain  support  for  this  bill. 
They  have  been  made  in  glass,  in  car- 
pets and  in  textiles.  Even  in  the  area 
of  labor,  some  concession  Is  made  In  the 
adjustment  assistance  sections  of  this 
biU. 

No  concessions  have  been  made  in 
manufactures  in  my  district  and  even 
recommended  relief  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  take  effect. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  promised  in- 
crease of  imports  to  the  Common  Market 
would  not  be  possible  for  us  since  their 
wage  rates  average  alMut  one-third  or 
one -fourth  of  ours  while  their  plants 
and  equipment  are  as  good  or  better  than 
ours.  Indeed,  much  of  this  equipment 
has  been  provided  by  our  country. 

I  will  grant  that  the  committee  has 
greatly  improved  the  present  bill  over 
that  which  was  originally  bill  HJl.  9900. 
However,  questions  still  remain.  In  my 
view,  the  5-year  period  is  too  long  for 
an  experimental  plan.  The  elimination 
of  the  peril  point  provisions  and  the 
alteration  of  the  escap>e  clause  provisions 
are  unfortunate. 

Finally,  both  the  benefits  and  the  det- 
rimental effects  are  purely  speculative 
since  no  one  admittedly  can  furnish  sta- 
tistics to  show  what  will  happen  in  a 
given  industry  or  given  section. 
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Where  there  is  such  danger  to  our  jobs 
and  industries,  therefore,  I  believe  that 
caution  should  be  the  watchword.  Once 
gone  to  Europe,  to  Japan  or  even  to  Hong 
Kong,  they  will  not  quickly  return. 

I  urge,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  move  slowly  in  this  vital  field.  The 
passage  of  the  motion  to  recommit  will 
give  us  a  year  to  study  this  problem.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

The  President  has  done  so  for  Inter- 
national political  and  national  economic 
reasons. 

In  the  field  of  International  relations, 
the  question  presented  to  the  Congress — 
and  to  the  entire  free  world — is  clear: 
shall  the  free  world  come  together  in 
one  great  trading  community  which  in- 
cludes not  only  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  but  also  Japan,  Australia. 
Latin  America,  and  Africa — or  do  the 
free  nations  go  their  separate  ways  frag- 
menting the  non-Communist  world? 
Such  a  free  world  trading  community 
would  represent  a  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  economic  dynamics  be- 
yond anything  the  world  has  yet  seen, 
and  far  beyond  any  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
dreams.  Such  a  trading  community 
would  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  vigor 
of  Its  competitive  free  market  consumer 
economy  that,  to  more  and  more  people, 
communism  would  look  like  a  wave  of 
the  past. 

To  move  ahead  In  the  political  aspects 
of  the  cold  war,  the  Congress  should 
enact  H.R.  11970. 

But  in  the  search  for  political  victory 
in  the  cold  war,  is  there  danger  of  en- 
acting legislation  which  will  weaken  our 
economy  and  thus  lead  us  further  from 
the  victory  we  seek? 

On  the  national,  as  opposed  to  any 
particular  local  scene,  the  answer  Is 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  trade  bill. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
had  a  surplus  in  Its  balance-of -trade  ac- 
count. In  1961  this  surplus  amounted 
to  $5.4  billion,  the  difference  between 
$19.9  billion  In  exports  and  $14.5  billion 
In  Imports.  Unquestionably,  more  jobs 
and  more  business  have  resulted  from 
exports  and  from  those  Imports  which 
support  American  business  by  providing 
essential  raw  materials  than  has  been 
lost  by  that  portion,  approximately  40 
percent '  of  imports  which  might  be  con- 
sidered competitive  with  American  in- 
dustry. 

More  liberalized  trade  would  imdoubt- 
edly  stimulate  both  exports  and  imports. 
However,  if  the  past  can  be  considered 


^^.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  "i^mployment  In  Relation 
to  U.S.  Imports.  1960,"  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 
p.  6. 


a  guide  to  the  future,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  such  an  outcome.  If  American 
exports  are  compared  to  American  im- 
ports for  the  last  several  years,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ratio  between  the  two  has 
clustered  around  a  value  of  1.4.'  This 
means  that  since  approximately  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  the  United 
States  has  exported,  on  the  average, 
about  $1.40  worth  of  merchandise  for 
every  dollar's  worth  Imported.  If  any- 
thing close  to  this  ratio  can  be  expected 
to  hold  for  the  future,  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  60  percent*  of  Imports  do  not 
compete  with  but  actually  support  Amer- 
ican industry,  then  it  is  clear  that  any 
policy  which  seeks  to  inhibit  the  total 
volume  of  our  foreign  trside  would  not 
be  good  for  American  business.  Con- 
versely, any  policy  which  seeks  to  stimu- 
late exports  and  imports  should  be  in 
the  public  economic  interest. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  our  econ- 
omy, I  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  some  congressional  districts  where 
competition  from  rising  Imports  might, 
in  the  short  term  be  damaging,  despite 
the  fact  that  other  districts  may  be  gain- 
ing more  through  Increased  export  sales. 
Even  In  such  districts,  in  a  dynamic 
economy,  with  generally  higher  incomes 
and  sales,  there  will  in  the  longer  haul 
be  more  jobs  and  more  business  for 
everyone.  That  is,  the  more  rapidly  the 
United  States  can  expand  its  total  trade 
the  greater  will  be  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  the  less  time  it  will  take,  and 
the  less  painful  it  will  be.  to  make  nec- 
essary adjustments.  Efforts  to  inhibit 
trade  expansion  will  only  delay  the  ad- 
justment process,  not  eliminate  It.  Some 
jobs  are  already  lost — for  whatever  rea- 
son. The  task  is  to  make  up  these  jobs 
and  more.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is 
to  expand  total  business,  including  ex- 
ports. 

For  these  reasons,  at  the  national  level, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  repre- 
senting American  business,  and  the  AFTi- 
CIO,  representing  American  working 
men  and  women  have  endorsed  the  trade 
expansion  bill  of  1962. 

But  what  of  the  economic  position  of 
the  district  and  the  people  who  have 
elected  me  to  r^resent  them  in  Con-  . 
gress?  Will  my  support  for  the  bill  be 
in  their  best  interests?  A  Member  of 
Congress  in  a  district  close  to  mine  has, 
after  extensive  study,  concluded  that  ex- 
panded exports  and  expanded  Imports 
would  not  be  economically  helpful  to  the 
people  of  his  district. 

Because  of  this,  and  because  of  my 
own  very  real  concern  for  the  business 
and  employment  conditions  in  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  area,*  I  have  had  an 
independent  economic  study  made  of  the 
significance  of  the  Nation's  trade  policies 


'American  Enterprise  Association.  "Spyeclal 
Analysis,  Foreign  Trade:  Part  n.  Economic 
Consequences  of  Trade  Liberalization," 
Washington,  D.C..  Mar.  6,  1962.  pp.  32  and  33. 

» American  Enterprise  Association,  "Special 
Analysis,  Foreign  Trade:  Part  11,  Economic 
Consequences  of  Trade  Liberalisation." 
Washington,  D.C..  Mar.  6.  1962,  p.  6. 

*The  Greater  Pittsburgh  area  Includes 
Allegheny,  Beaver,  Washington,  and  West- 
moreland Counties. 
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for  emplojnnent  and  business  in  the 
Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area.* 

This  study  has  led  me  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First.  The  Pittsburgh  region's  produc- 
tive capacity  is  greater  than  the  domestic 
consumer  market  which  it  serves. 

Second.  If  the  Pittsburgh  region's 
business  is  to  prosper  and  if  its  employ- 
ment is  to  increase,  existing  markets 
must  be  expanded  and  new  markets  must 
be  created. 

Third.  Pittsburgh  is  an  export  city, 
selling  not  only  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     In 


1960.  Pittsburgh's  share  of  the  Nation's 
exports  exceeded  its  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's employment  by  some  22  percent. 
This  supports  the  contention  that  one  of 
Pittsburgh's  best  hopes  for  economic 
growth  is  through  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  her  oversea  sales. 

What  are  the  important  Pittsburgh 
manufacturing  Industries  which  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation's  exports  and  what 
do  these  exports  mean  in  terms  of  Pitts- 
burgh employment  and  Pittsburgh  busi- 
ness? 

Insofar  as  employment  in  manufac- 
turing is  concerned,  the  annual  average 


employed  in  Pittsburgh  in  1960  was 
291.000.'  Ten  industrial  categories  em- 
ploying 269.400  persons,  or  almost  93 
percent  of  the  total,  reported  exports 
that  year  of  at  least  $1  million.  In  these 
export  reporting  industries  an  estimated 
29.600  Jobs  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  or 
about  11  percent  of  total  employment, 
could  probably  be  attributed  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  production  for  ex- 
port.' This  is  only  an  estimate,  and  is 
not  meant  to  be  used  as  a  precise  figure. 
It  and  similar  estimates  for  each  of  the 
10  export  reporting  industrial  categories 
are  summarized  in  table  I. 


Tablk  I. — PiUahurgh  employment  in  manufacturing  as  related  to  esporta:  1960 


IndattrtaB   reporting  export   sake   over 
$1^.000: 

Primary  metak , 

Vabriokted  meUl  products 

Kkcftrloal  mMfaiiiery 

Stone,  clay,  and  (thiB  products 

Machinery,  nonelectrical 

Food  and  kindred  pro<lucts. 

Cbemlcab  and  allle<l  (iroducts 

Transportation  e<|uipment 

InstrumonU"  and  relftte<l  products 

Pelfofcura  and  coal  products 

ToUL 


Averafte 
total  em- 
ployment 


130.000 

29,400 

29.200 

20,100 

19.300 

19.200 

8,300 

0,900 

4,700 

2.100 


269.400 


Employment  attributable 
to  exports  > 


Direct      Indirect 


3.380 


1.2M 
382 

2.065 
340 
484 
428 
300 
fiS 


9.824 


15,340 
736 
788 
583 
920 
200 
731 
110 
94 


20.106 


Total 


18,720 

1.911 

2.044 

905 

2,991 

015 

1,215 

538 

484 

140 


29,629 


Other  manufacturlnft  industries: 
Appnrrl  and  relate<l  product!. 
Lumlior  and  woo<l  products.. 

Furniture  and  flttures 

Paper  and  nllied  ()ro<luct.<i 

Printinu  and  pu)>li.s)iinf; 

MiMvllaneous  manufacturing. 


Total 

Total  manufacturinp  employment. 


AvenMie 

total  em- 
ployment 


2.100 
1.500 
1.700 
3,30(1 
8.000 
4,400 


21,000 


Employment  attributable 
to  exports  > 


Direct 


291,000 


Indirect 


Total 


T^  estimates  for  Pittsburgh  employment  attribnUble  to  exports  were  derived  by         Sources:  U.S.  I>epwtment  of  Ubor.  Hureau  of  UI>or  Stotlstics.  "DomesUc  Em- 

•pplyinK  the  naUonal  perceiUap's  for  export  related  employment  for  each  indu:itry  ploymcnt   Attributahle  to  II  8    Kxiwrt.-    lUW)  "    W  ii.sbineU)n     DC     Jan^v-   lai- 

to  the  averaKe  employment  flffures  for  PittsburiEh.     No  esUmates  were  made  for  in-  Averajre  total  employment  flpin-i  tor  l*itt»bu'nth  obtained  from' I' 's    DenMtmVnt 

dustr^s  reporting  exiwrt  sales  of  less  than  $1,000,000  to  the  I>epartment  of  Commerce  of  Ubor,  Hureau  of  Employment  Security,  V  S    Kmpk.vment^rvi«    wSnXn 

'"'  '"*"•  D.C.,  June  15,  IVKi.  .  »       ■ 


Some  interesting  relationships  emerge 
from  these  estimates.  A  total  of  about 
9.500  jobs  in  these  Pittsburgh  industries. 
or  3.7  percent  of  total  employment  in 
these  industries  may  be  attributed  di-- 
rectly  to  the  production  of  goods  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  exported.  An- 
other 20.000  jobs,  or  7.7  percent  of  the 
total,  can  be  indirectly  attributed  to  ex- 
ports via  production  of  the  components 
or  parts  for  more  finished  products 
which  were  then  exported. 

I  believe  that  these  figures  are  quite 
reasonable.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics study  •  points  out  that  five  industry 
groups  stand  out  as  making  a  heavy 
contribution  to  export  employment. 
These  are:  primary  metals,  electrical 
machinery,  nonelectrical  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  transportation  equip- 
ment. All  5  are  among  the  10  considered 
here  and  all  are  vitally  important  to  the 
Pittsburgh  economy.  For  three — pri- 
mary metals,  machinery,  and  chemi- 
cals— ex  port- related  employment  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  amounted  to  more 
than  10  percent.* 


•  The  study  wa«  prepared  by  Mrs.  Jean 
Gray,  of  the  Economics  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.  Use  was  also  made  of 
Arthur  Longlni,  "Region  of  Opportunity:  In- 
dustrial Potential  Along  the  Plttsburgh- 
Toungstown  Axis,"  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1961. 

■  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  "Domestic  Employment  At- 
tributable to  Exports.  1960,"  Washington, 
D'.C,  January  1962,  p.  3. 

•Ibid. 


What  is  more,  some  of  our  Pittsburgh 
industries,  such  as  primary  and  fabri- 
cated metals  and  glass  products,  pro- 
vide the  raw  materials  for  more  finished 
products  so  that  the  indirect  effects  on 
our  employment  are  esi)ecially  impor- 
tant. For  instance,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment study  notes  that  "for  every  work- 
er making  primary  metals  which  are  ex- 
ported there  are  on  the  average  about 
four  and  one  half  workers  making  pri- 
mary metals  which  are  used  in  com- 
ponents of  automobiles  and  machinery 
and  other  fabricated  metal  goods  which 
are  exported."  '** 

How  about  the  value  of  exports  for 
these  important  Pittsburgh  industries? 
Nationally,  the  six  largest  expwrt  indus- 
try groups  were:  nonelectrical  machin- 
ery. $2.9  billion;  chemicals  and  allied 
products.  $1.8  billion;  food  and  kindred 
products.  $1.6  billion;  primary  metals, 
$1.1  billion;  and  electrical  machinery,  $1 
billion.  Fabricated  metal  products; 
stone  clay  and  glass  products;  instru- 
ments and  related  products;  and  petro- 
leum and  coal  products  accounted  for 
just  under  $1.7  billion  for  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Pittsburgh's  share  of  these  totals  is 
substantial.  For  example,  over  11  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  reported  exports  of 
primary  metals  of  all  kinds  came  from 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  as  did  4.5  percent  of 
the  fabricated  metal  products.  4  per- 
cent of  the  stone,  clay  and  glass  exports, 
3  percent  of  the  electrical  machinery,  1.6 

'•Ibid.  p.  4. 


percent  of  the  nonelectrical  machinery, 
and  1.1  percent  of  the  chemical  products. 
Although  no  estimates  can  be  made  of 
Pittsburgh's  share  of  food  and  transpor- 
tation exports,  they  did  contribute  10 
percent  and  17  percent  respectively  to 
total  US.  exports.  Not  only  did  Pitts- 
burgh contribute  to  this  total,  but  the 
fact  that  these  industries  are  also 
important  customers  for  Pittsburgh  glass 
and  metal  products  of  all  kinds  must  be 
remembered. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Pitts- 
burgh can  only  be  estimated.  The  value 
reported  to  the  Census  Bureau  for  1960 
was  $212.2  million,  but  this  understates 
the  total  sut)stantially  because  manu- 
facturers may  not  know  that  some  of 
their  buyers  intend  to  export.  For  this 
reason  I  have  made  some  estimates  of 
the  total  value  of  Pittsburgh  exports* 
which  aie  based  on  the  Department  of 
Commerce  data.  The  reported  and  esti- 
mated  values  for  some  Pittsburgh  In- 


•  Pittsburgh  employment  figures  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security.  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  15.  1962;  U.S.  Hgures 
from  Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve 
System,  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Washing- 
ton. DC,  May  1962,  p.  634;  Plttsbiu-gh 
reported  exports  from  US.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Industrial  Reports,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  4, 
1962.  pp.  2;   20. 

"  Ibid.,  for  Pittsburgh  employment  figures. 
Reported  exports  from  VB.  Department  of 
Commerce.  "Export  Origin  Studies  for  Pitts- 
burgh Area  Congressional  Districts  21.  26-30," 
Washington,  DC,  1962. 
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dustrial  categories  are  Included  In  the 
following  table : 

Tablb    n. — Reported    ««tf    ftimated    total 

value  of  export $,  FttUburgh,  1»€0 

I  In  millions  <4  doDarsI 


12053 


1 

jBsiMrtMl 

Bstlmst«l 

total 

export 

▼ahe* 

I'rimsrv  metal  products 

N    -,    '■     Tr'r 

1                 :  kchlnerx- 

m.7 

36.0 
».6 
15  0 
14.5 
5.1 

m 
0 

1118 

47.2 
M  4 

(  !  ;...;.:  ,ndaIUeilnrodncts. 
K:>brtcated  metal  Industries.. 
!=t>>ne,  rliy  and  Klas(  products. 
Yoni^  snd  Kindred  p-o<hjct3... 

TraB«jxirt«tion  equipment 

In-Jrumenls and reU>ted  prod- 
iirf«     

20.  S 

23..^ 

8.0 

(•) 

24.7 

Petroleum  aad  eoal  produots... 

(») 

Totsl 

2112 

1 

280.2 

'  The  IW»  Consu*  Departmedt  SSurvey  of  U.S.  Exports 
rovrred  pl!int<eii>nrlni;  ninrr  than  ISS.OfW,  an<l  employ- 
UU  more  than  l»)  i>cison».  The  survey  received  reports 
fruin  sucli  tuanutactorers  ooverlnii  10,790.000,000  of  the 
told  of  ll.^.l.'in.OOO.fOO  of  U.n.  manulkrtured  exports 
valued  f.o.b.  pro<iurint  clant.  The  total  vahie  ofexnorts 
which  the  sur\-ey  attribated  to  different  Reofo^aphical 
reidons  and  States  (but  not  to  mrtropolitan  areas)  was 
e«tlmated  imIik  fpcciflratlons  wppHed  by  the  OfBce  of 
UuMneas  Kcooomlrs.  The  dllTi  rence  between  reported 
and  I'sUniated  nture:  would  bo  accounted  for  chiefly  by 
piirrha.<er«  wUmr  Int-nt  to  expert  wa«  not  known  to  the 
manufacturer  or  by  aoiaU  produoers  who  were  not  asked 
to  report. 

•  Tt\cM-  Pitlmatog  »-ere  made  hy  mu]tlpl)in((  reported 
ritUburch  exports  liy  the  ratio  of  total  to  reported 
exports  lor  the  Commonwealth  of  Trnnjiylvanla  to  each 
of  the  major  lndu«trlil  calcftorles.  Of  the  various 
altenutlve  method?  available,  these  estimates  are 
the  moat  oonserTatlTi'  which  c<i|ild  tie  made. 

'  Reported  value  of  export  finur;  from  the  Ptttsburth 
area  were  not  available  for  tlie»e  4  cateitortes,  nor  tor 
rubber  aad  ptostie  and  miscelluioouii  manufacturint 
The  Utter  2  amouoted  to  less  than  tl.OUO.OOO  each 
Di  inrtment  of  Commerce  estlitiates  for  liic  other  4  are 
as  follows: 

MlOtai 

Transportation  eqtdpmemt tMBiV 

ivtrnlium  and  xml  prodtiols 6-  t. 0 

Kood  and  kindred  proteoM 1-4.8 

Instrument*  and  related  oroducts 1-  4.  Q 

D«  r«artment  of  Commerce, "  Export  OrI(rta  gtudles"  for 
I'ittsborcb  area  connreasional  districts,  pp.  21.  2&.  TIL 
27-30.  WasMagtOB.  DC.  iwa.  —  pp.      .  *-.  ~. 

These  indtistrtes  tojether  aocmint  for  10.2  percent  at 
reported  I'Utvburfth  cxiwrf.  1  lie  estimated  values  for 
them  are  (tlvi-n  the  same  (iroportlonul  weight.  The 
estimated  value  for  total  exports  Uittnn  this  welffhtlnR 
system  is  only  sllnhtly  larjer  than  the  total  reported 
for  the  oonrresslonal  dlsUlcts  of  t2Se,8n(),000  and  Is  sub- 
.stantlally  more  conservative  than  the  1317,300,000  that 
would  have  been  generated  bj  applying  the  ratio  lor 
I'enasylvania  totals  t<i  I'ittsburfh  reported  exports. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Oommeroe  Kurean  of  the 
Cinxus,  Current  Industrial  Rcuorl.%  WaslUncton,  D.C., 
Mtiy  4.  ige2. 

These  estimates  are  probably  on  the 
conservative  side,  but  combined  with  my 
estimates  of  export  related  employment, 
help  to  show  Just  how  important  to 
Pittsburgh  is  her  share  of  American  ex- 
port markets.  Estimated  export  sales 
for  Pittsburgh  in  1960  for  the  10  most 
important  manufacturing  industries 
were  in  the  order  of  $266  million.  Pri- 
mary metals  take  the  lead  for  Pittsburgh 
with  exports  estimated  close  to  $113 
million. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Can  we  In 
Pittsburgh  expe<;t  new  jobs  and  a  larger 
volume  of  sales  to  be  generated  by  more 
liberalized  trade  ?  Can  we  in  Pittsburgh 
utilize  our  unused  capacity  by  competing 
in  world  markets  or  must  we  settle  for 
the  lower  employment  and  lower  busi- 
ness levels  Induced  by  protectionism? 
In  short,  is  the  United  States  able  to  ex- 
port the  products  which  we  in  Pitts- 
burgh produce,  and  can  we  expect  the 
quantity  and  value  of  these  exports, 
hence  job  opportuniUes,  to  Increase  with 
more  liberalized  trade? 


I  made  an  examination  of  the  export 
history  for  some  of  the  products  of 
Pittsburgh  industry.  Table  III  shows 
the  value  and  the  percent  of  domesOc 
shipments  which  were  exported  in  1958 
for  some  U.S.  exports.  These  export 
products  are  particularly  Important  to 
Pittsburgh  because  we  in  Pittsburgh  ei- 
ther make  them  ourselves  or  the  firms 
which  do  make  them  have  one  or  more 
manufacturing  plants  located  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  In  other  words,  if  not 
all  of  the  items  included  are  made  in 
Pittsburgh,  our  plants  supply  the  parts 
and  industrial  raw  materials  for  the 
finished  products  which  are  exported  by 
other  plants  of  the  same  company.  In- 
cidentally, for  every  Item  but  4  of  the 
56  included  in  the  table,  imports  account 
for  1  percent  or  less  of  total  sales  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Pittsburgh  steel  comes  first.  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  steel  caplUl  of  the  world— 
and  steel  Is  Pittsburgh's  largest  source 
of  Industrial  employment.  Almost  19  - 
000  out  of  Pittsburgh's  total  of  aboiit 
130.000  jobs  In  steel  could  be  attributed 
to  exports  in  1960.  The  primary  com- 
petition for  American  steel  in  foreign 
markets  today  comes  from  Western 
European  countries. 

Selected  manufactured  exports  important  to 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  economic  area — Value 
and  percent  of  $hipmenta  exported.  United 
State$,  1$S^ 


steel 


1.  Primary  metab; 

Blast    Itimare   and 
mill  products... 

Steel  sheet,  strip,  plate, 
bar.  hot  rolled,  inrlud- 
Inis  carlon  but  exclud- 
ing ralvanlzed  and 
electric ...^ 

Strut  turil  shapes,  pilinc, 
and  alloy 

Eteel  pt|«'and  tnl>es  ■... 
Alloy  and  carlion  steel 
Carbon  steel  oil  coun- 
try pipe 

Cold  rolled  sheet,  strip, 
plate,  bar... ^ 

Other  steel  mill  products. 

2.  Fabricated  metal  products: 

Fabricated  [>latework 

Bteel  power  boilers  and 

parts 

Beat    exchan^ra    and 

condensers 

Tabrirated  steel,  n.e.c... 
Valves  and  pit*  fittings.. . 
Fabricated  structural  Iron 
and  steel.. 

3.  Electrical  machinery: 

iiadlo.   TV.  oommimJoa- 

tlons  foods. „ 

Electronic  oommimioa- 
tion  equipnient  except 

broadc».st 

Radio.    TV,   broadcast 

equipment 

Railway  signals  and  at- 
tachments  

Motors,    generators,    and 

parts 

SwitehlxMrd   and   switch 

Rear  apparatus 

Power  switches  and  air- 
rent  breakers 

Electrical  measorlns  de- 
vices  

Industrial    oontrob    and 

parts 

Transformers. 

Electrical    industrial 

goods,  n.e.c 

Power  capacitors 

Rectifying  ap[iaratus 


Value  of 
exiKwts 
at  port, 
Tnlted 

SUIAS, 

1»S8 


Pereent 
exports  to 
total  ship. 

ments, 

rmtfid 

StatasL 

im 


A/iCfoa 


$ML4 


3116 
42.0 

ise.1 

114.0 

30. 6 

72.1 
20.7 

118.8 

45. 7 

S4.S 
20.1 

107.3 


19S.1 


123.4 

1Z8 

7.4 

05.7 

£2.9 

19.7 

304 

18.  S 
15l3 

&> 

.ft 
&.S 


7 

0 

10 

1« 

8 
21 


11 

18 

0 


10 


31 
24 
18 


13 
13 


SeUcted  manufactured  exports  important  to 
the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  aconomic  area— Value 
and  percent  of  shipment*  exported.  United 
States,  J9SS — Contlnuwl 


'  Imports  of  steel  pipes  and  tubes  amoanted  to  2  per- 
cent of  domestic  supply. 


4.  St«ne.  riav.  and  glass  prod- 

Refractories 

Ftrrrlay,     bricks,     and 

sji«ix?s 

Hl«h    temperature    isk 
(ractory  cement. „, 

niass  a>nu\lnrrs 

I.trhtinir  and  electricU 
Kl.i.ssware  • 

Porcelain  electrical  sup- 
nlles 

Olaas  Insuliktors.  all  types.  ] 
6.  MnclUnery,  exoe|>t  rU'ctrie: 

Constnictlon  and  nilnint 
machinery  and  equlp> 
ment 

Oilflcld  mrichinery  and' 
e<i«li)n>rnt 

Mctalworklni  maehlnerj', 
n.e.c 

Rolling  mill  machlnerv.r. 

Metal  rtittlns  macmns 
tools  and  parts* 

Steam  turllnes.  engines, 
turbogenerators,  ana 
parts 

General  Industrial  equip*' 
meni,  n.e  c 

Power  transmission  equip- 
ment..   

PotiveylnE  equipment 

Indanrial  ovens,  fumaoes, 

t>arts 

0.  Chemical  and  allied  prod- 
ucts: 

Plastic  materials 

Miscellaneous  chcmloal 
products... 

Industrial  orftanio  obsnil- 
cals ., 

WfHHl  killers... ' 

Alkalies  and  chlortnas..... 

Inorganic  pigments 

7.  TrftnMi>orlntion  e'lulnment; 

Motor  vehicles  ano  equip- 
ment « 

TVucks.  b<is  l>odle8   ao- 
ce.vMries  and  parts..—. 

Motor  ooncheSi ..... 

Trucks,  new 

Railroad  e<]tilpment  ..... 
IxKXi  motives , 

8.  Coal  and  (ictroleum  prod- 

ucts: 

I./Ul>rimttnK  oils 

IyUl>rlcaUoR  icreaaes 

Other  flnlslii»d  petroleom 
^  products 

Micro  cryslalUns  wax... 

Paradln  w:»x 

Tetrolatuni 

B.  Instruments  and  related 
products:  Scientific  Instru- 
ments, mechanical  meas- 
uring devices,  and  aato- 
malic  temperature  controls. 


VahMoI 

exports 
at  port. 
I'nlted 
f>Utea, 
1968 


MiOioa 

130.1 
~9.« 

3.1 

22.8 

18.9 

6.9 
.4 


678.9 
173.1 

139.1 
101.3 

100.8 

0&7 
61.8 
8&8 

2a2 

XI 

941.0 

197.8 

91.1 
8&7 
SI.9 
20.3 


1.249.3 

490.7 

21.6 

17.8 

908.2 

14a  3 


exports  to 

total  shl|>- 

ments, 

Tnlted 

States, 

loas 


108.6 
13.0 

8S.8 

18.9 

11. S 

6.1 


149.2 


IS 

17 
3 

U 

8 

40 


28 

83 

26 
40 

17 


9 

9 

6 
I 

U 


IS 

7 

16 

6 

8 


n 

22 
15 
90 
64 


28 
13 

IS 

18 

8 

27 


»  Imports  amouoted  to  2  percent  of  domestic  supply. 
•  Imports  amounted  to  8  percent  of  dom«^tlc  sjipply. 
« ImporU  account  for  4  percent  of  domestic  supply, 
almost  exclusively  passenger  cars. 

Sources  are:  IT..?.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau 
of  tlie  Census,  "l'..S.  f'ommo<lltv  Pxporti  and  Imjiorls 
as  Related  to  Output:  IWiS."  Washington  O.C.,  1W2. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commeroe,  ilureau  of  tin  C«nsas, 
"U.S.  CornmofJIty  Kifjortiai  Related  to  Output  1988/' 
Washington,  D.C.  1961.  U.S.  DepartaMotofCoremeroe, 
"Export  Origin  BUidtes:  Con«resiioiial  DistricU  ol 
Pennsylvania,  Nos.  21  Z\  26.  27-30,  (Allegheny 
Coonty),"  Washington,  l).C.  lOai 

At  the  current  time  the  United  States 
can  probably  serve  an  increased  foreign 
market  more  easily  than  can  the  Western 
European  countries.  The  latter  have 
little  unused  capacity  of  either  capital 
or  labor  which  can  be  employed  to  in- 
crease the  s^jpply  of  these  goods  for 
their  own  or  other  markets.  In  contrast, 
the  United  States  generally,  and  Pitts- 
burgh particularly,  has  unemployed  la- 
bor and  plant  which  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce for  export  markets. 
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June  28 
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The  steel  industry  is  presently  oper- 
ating well  below  capacity  and  the  rate 
of  unemplojnnent  is  high.  New  and  ex- 
panding markets  are  the  best  cures  for 
these  ills.  There  are  markets  abroad 
for  the  steel  Pittsburgh  produces.  In 
1960,  for  example,  Pittsburgh's  primary 
metal  exports,  which  for  us  mean  steel, 
were  estimated  to  be  almost  $113  mil- 
lion. Jones  &  Laughlin,  with  a  plant  in 
Pittsburgh,  reported  that  4  percent  of 
their  total  shipments  went  abroad  that 
year.  In  fact  in  1958  about  4  percent 
of  all  U.S.  blast  furnace  and  steel  mill 
products,  including  9  percent  of  steel 
pipes  and  tubes,  were  exported.  In  1960, 
Pittsburgh  supplied  about  11  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total  exports  of  these  goods.  In 
addition,  among  the  fabricated  metals 
such  as  platework  of  various  kinds,  some 
7  percent  was  exported  in  1958,  including 
18  percent  of  the  heat  exchangers  and 
condensers.  About  1,900  jobs  in  Pitts- 
burgh were  related  to  exports  of  fabri- 
cated metals  and  exports  were  estimated 
at  just  over  $23  million  for  1960. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Pittsburgh  not  only  exports  steel  and 
steel  products,  but  supplies  the  rest  of 
the  country  with  the  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials and  industrial  machinery  made 
from  steel  which  are  used  to  produce 
finished  products  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  buyers.  This  means  that  we  in 
Pittsburgh  have  a  twofold  interest  in, 
for  example,  the  machinery  and  trans- 
portation equipment  industries:  That  of 
a  producer  in  these  industries  and  that 
of  a  supplier  to  them.  About  3,500  jobs 
in  Pittsburgh  and  better  than  350.000 
Jobs  in  the  United  States  are  estimated 
as  being  related  to  exports  of  these  steel- 
using  goods.  In  1958  the  United  States 
exported  about  28  percent  of  its  con- 
struction and  mining  machinery.  35  per- 
cent of  its  oilfield  machinery,  and  40 
percent  of  its  rolling  mill  machinery. 
Each  of  these  is  produced  by  Pittsburgh 
firms  and  the  value  of  Pittsburgh  ex- 
ports in  1960  is  estimated  at  about  $47 
million. 

We    in    Pittsburgh    also    supply    the 
transportation  industry,  which  accoimts 
for  about  17  percent  of  total  U.S.  ex- 
ports, with  a  wide  variety  of  both  auto- 
motive and  railroad  equipment.    Pitts- 
burgh not  only  exports  directly — over  $5 
million  worth  in  1960 — but  also  sells  to 
domestic  producers  who  in  turn  depend 
upon  foreign  markets  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  total  sales.     For  ex- 
ample, 20  percent  of  the  railroad  equip- 
ment sold  in  1958  went  overseas,  along 
with  64  percent  of  the  diesel  locomotives. 
Pittsburgh  also  produces  electrical  ma- 
chinery, and  in  fact,  is  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond most  important  center  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  electrical  machinery. 
By  1960  the  electrical  machinery  industry 
was  Pittsburgh's  third  largest  manufac- 
turing employer,  following  only  the  pri- 
mary and  fabricated  metals  industries. 
Over  2,000  jobs  in  our  area  can  probably 
be  attributed  to  this  industry's  exports 
that  year.     In  fact  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.  reported  that  6  percent  of 
its  consolidated  sales  were  outside  the 
United  States.    Among  products  manu- 
factured by  Pittsburgh  companies,  U.S. 
export  flgiu-es  show  that  13  percent  of 
switchgear  apparatus,  31  percent  of  elec- 


tronic communications  equipment  and 
18  percent  of  railway  signals  and  attach- 
ments were  exported  in  1958.  In  1960 
Pittsburgh  exports  for  these  and  other 
goods  of  the  industry  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $29  million  in  sales. 

Pittsburgh  may  specialize  in  metals 
and  machinery  products,  but  her  indus- 
try is  more  diversified.  For  instance,  we 
produce  a  variety  of  chemical  products, 
many  of  which  are  important  export 
commodities.  Estimated  Pittsburgh  ex- 
ports of  these  goods  amounted  to  about 
$20  million  for  1960.  For  example,  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  with  a  plant  in 
our  area  reported  that  16  percent  of 
their  total  sales  went  to  customers  out- 
side the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
year.  We  also  produce  coal  and  petro- 
leum products,  such  as  lubricating  oils 
and  greases,  25  and  13  percent  of  which 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  were 
exported  in  1958.  Together  these  two  in- 
dustries employed  about  10,600  persons 
of  whom  something  like  1,300.  or  about 
12  percent  could  attribute  their  jobs 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  produc- 
tion for  export.  We  in  Pittsburgh  also 
exported  at  least  $1  million  worth  of  food 
products,  and  at  least  another  $1  million 
in  instruments  of  various  kinds,  partic- 
ularly automatic  temperature  control 
devices.  Of  these  latter,  9  percent  of  all 
U.S.  manufacturers'  shipments  were  ex- 
ported in  1958.  At  least  1.000  Pittsburgh 
jobs  are  probably  related  to  the  exports 
of  these  two  industries. 

Last,  but   certainly  not  least,  Pitts- 
burgh's fourth  largest  source  of  indus- 
trial employment,  the  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products  industry  with  over  20.000 
employees  in  1960  must  be  considered. 
Here  we  recognize  that  there  are  some 
commodities   which   are   facing   serious 
competition  from  imports.    At  this  point 
a  few  reminders  are  in  order.   First,  pro- 
viding the  President  with  the  authority 
to  negotiate  for  mutually  advantageous 
tariff  concessions  does  not  mean  irre- 
sponsible or  unilateral  tariff  cutting  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.    American 
negotiators  must  be  prepared  to  drive 
hard  bargains.    Second,  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  contains  safeguards 
to  protect  American  workers  and  Amer- 
ican industry  when  import  competition 
threatens    serious    injury.     Third,    on 
the   Tariff    Commission's   recommenda- 
tion, the  President  last  March  ordered 
import  duties  raised  on  cylinder,  crown, 
and  sheet  glass.    Finally,  some  products 
of  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  industry  can 
and  do  find  important  markets  abroad 
and   do   not  face   import  competition. 
Pittsburgh  accounted  for  4  percent  of 
the  Nation's  exports  of  these  conunod- 
ities  in  1960.    Among  them,  9  percent  of 
the  Nation's  shipments  of  refractories 
were  exported  in  1958.  as  were  17  percent 
of  shipments  of  refractory  cement  and 
8  percent  of  porcelain  electronic  sup- 
plies.    Imports  for  each  of  these  were 
less  than  1  percent  of  domestic  American 
supply.    Despite  the  fact  that  2  percent 
of  total  purchases  of  lighting  and  elec- 
tronic glassware  were  imported,  never- 
theless the  United  States  did  export  13 
percent  of  total  shipments  of  this  item. 
The  foregoing  demonstrates  that  U.S. 
export  markets  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  Pittsburgh  area.   They  are  impor- 


tant today  because  of  the  emplosrment 
and  the  volume  of  sales  they  already 
generate.  They  are  important  for  the 
future  because  of  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
panded sales  which  they  offer. 

The  task  of  expanding  export  sales 
will  be  made  easier  if  Congress  provides 
the  tools  for  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate mutually  advantageous  tariff  con- 
cessions in  a  world  of  generally  expand- 
ing and  more  liberalized  trade. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  jobs  and 
profits  which  growing  export  markets 
should  generate,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  indirect  effects  from  trade  expan- 
sion which  are  of  importance  to  every 
American   workingman   and   consumer. 
First,  evei-y  workingman  gains  by  hav- 
ing available  to  him  a  wider  selection 
of  consimier  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
would  be  the  case  without  access  to  for- 
eign   markets    and    products.      Second, 
studies  have  shown  that  export  indus- 
tries pay  substantially  higher  wages  than 
do  those  which  are  import  competing." 
This  means  that  expanding  total  trade 
should  create  more  Jobs  In  the  higher 
wage  industries.    Finally,  the  American 
economy  is  complex  and  dynamic,  and 
depends  upon  an  intricate  network  of 
transportation,  marketing  and  financial 
activities.     Both   imports   and   exports 
create   more  job  opportunities   for   all 
those  employed  In  such  activities  in  the 
sense  that  these  jobs  depend  upon  the 
total   volume  of   business   transactions 
which    take    place.      Increased    trade 
means  increased  transportation.     That 
will  result  in  more  jobs  for  the  truckers 
and    railroad   workers   who   carry    the 
freight  and  those  who  load  it.    Increased 
trade  means  more  Jobs  In  the  offices, 
banks.  Insurance  companies,  accounting 
firms  and  law  offices  which  record,  fi- 
nance. Insure  and  carry  out  the  moun- 
tain of  work  and  the  myriad  tasks  which 
service    American    business    enterprise. 
Hence,  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  300,000  or  so  persons  engaged 
In  manufacturing,  every  one  of  the  ap- 
proximately   570,000    other    jobholders, 
whether  they  are  among  the  better  than 
154.000    in    the    retail    and    wholesale 
trades,  the  115,000  In  the  other  service 
industries,  the  40,000  In  transportation 
or  the  32,000-plus  in  finance  or  insur- 
ance has  a  vital  stake  in  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  and  In  the  expansion  of  U.S. 
exports,  which  I  feel  confident  will  fol- 
low   from   the    future   negotiations   for 
trade  liberalization  which  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  make  possible. 

I  am  convinced  that  world  trade  will 
grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  purely  do- 
mestic trade.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Pittsburgh,  plagued  by  high  unem- 
ployment, want  to  participate  in  this 
economic  growth.  The  Congress  can 
prevent  the  United  States  from  partici- 
pating in  this  growth  by  defeating  HM. 
11970. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  enacting  the 
trade  expansion  bill.  Congress  can  give 
business  the  opportunity  to  participate 

"Irving  B.  Kravls,  "Wages  and  Foreign 
Trade,"  Review  of  Economics  and  SUtlstlcs. 
February  1956,  pp.  14-30.  Beatrice  N.  Vac- 
cara.  "Employment  and  Output  in  Protected 
Manufacturing  Industries,"  the  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C..  1960.  pp.  62-66. 
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in  growing  world  markets  and  provide 
added  job  opporl.unitles  for  our  people. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  people  of  the  United  States 
will  benefit  economically  If  we  enact  H.R. 
1 1970.  In  the  struggle  against  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy,  the  free 
world  will  be  unified  and  strengthened 
if  we  enact  H.R.  11970.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Congressman  mast  decide  for  himself 
how  the  pending  ti-ade  WU  affects  his  dis- 
trict. In  the  case  of  any  trade  bill,  local 
interests  are  vocal  interests.  I  want  to 
describe  for  you  the  agonizing  personal 
situation  which  I  confront  on  this  bill, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  generate  even 
more  soul  searching  by  my  colleagues  be- 
fore we  cast  our  votes  on  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  measures  to  come  to  the 
floor  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Traditionally,  tlie  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  in  favor  of  higher  protective 
tariffs,  and  West  Virginia  has  been  vot- 
ing that  way  increasingly  since  1934.  Be- 
set by  economic  woes  largely  traceable  to 
absentee  owners  who  have  plundered  our 
resources,  the  Mountain  State  has  cried 
out  in  agony  against  cheap  labor  foreign 
competition  which  has  seriously  threat- 
ened many  West  Virginia  industries. 
Can  you  blame  us  for  turning  to  tariffs 
in  order  to  hold  on  to  what  we  have, 
and  build  on  what  we  have  for  the 
future? 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
make  a  study  for  you  in  your  congres- 
sional district  and  your  State  showing 
what  you  export  sjid  what  it  is  worth. 
That  is  small  comrort  to  West  Virginia, 
where  we  have  the  most  precious  export 
of  all:  people.  Gary,  Akron,  Detroit. 
Columbus.  Cape  C'anaveral— there  you 
find  the  flower  of  \Vest  Virginia's  youth. 
Over  40  percent  of  West  Virginia  s  Ko- 
rean war  bonus  was  paid  to  young  men 
with  addresses  oui.side  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  What  comfort  can  we 
in  West  Virginia  derive  from  a  bill  which 
threatens  to  drain  off  more  of  our  young 
people,  as  our  Mountain  State  industries 
are  increasingly  threatened? 

Yes,  every  Congressman  must  decide 
for  himself  what  the  econoniic  impact 
of  this  bill  will  b.3  on  his  district.  I 
venture  to  state  that  there  are  few  dis- 
tricts in  the  Nation  where  the  industries 
and  people  are  solidly  against  this  bill 
as  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  E>istrict  . 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  stand  firm 
as  a  rock  against  this  bill.  Listen  to  the 
president  of  the  Mine  Workers  in  a 
letter  dated  June  25,  1962.  when  he  says: 

The  coal  Industry,  the  only  West  Virginia 
industry  that  so  far  has  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  In  the  world  market,  has 
been  barred  from  competition  by  oppressive 
embargoes  and  licensing  programs  of  the 
Western  European  ccuntrles  which  consti- 
tute the  free  trade  group  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  forced  Into  ruinous  competi- 
tion with  a  flood  of  Imported  oil.    I  strongly 


urge  that  when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  comes  before  the  House  for  action  you 
vote  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  who  se- 
lected you  as  their  Representative  In  Con- 
gress by  opposing  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Coal  is  the  economic  lifeblood  of  West 
Virginia.  Coal  is  the  poUtlcal  lifeblood 
of  Congressman  Hechler.  i  might  add. 
We  tried  to  persuade  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  allow  an  amendment  which 
might  have  helped  protect  our  national 
security  by  guaranteeing  a  more  con- 
tinuous supply  of  that  great  energy  re- 
source, coal,  but  we  lost  out. 

The  greatest  coal-producing  county 
in  the  Nation,  Logan  County,  has  just 
been  added  to  my  congressional  district, 
and  yesterday  and  today  the  telegrams 
have  been  streaming  in  from  mine  work- 
ers pleading  with  me  to  oppose  this 
trade  biU— or  at  least  to  asphyxiate  it 
quietly  with  that  sweet-smelling  motion 
which  has  been  innocuously  termed  "1- 
year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act." 

Come  to  my  office  sometime  and  cast 
your  eyes  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  , 
hand-made,  hand-blown  glass  in  the 
world,  made  by  the  Blenko  Glass  Co.,  of 
Milton.  W.  Va..  a  few  miles  from  my 
home.  Here  is  a  telegram  I  received 
last  night  from  the  Blenko  Glass  Co. 
imploring  me  to  oppose  the  bill.  The 
workers  at  Blenko  and  other  plants  in 
Culloden  and  Williamstown  have  written 
me  piteous  appeals  to  oppose  the  trade 
bill.  The  glass  workers  all  over  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  those  who  made 
that  fine  glass  which  the  First  Lady 
showed  you  on  her  television  tour  of  the 
White  House — they  are  against  this  bill. 
The  supporters  of  the  bill  say:  Look  at 
the  relief  we  got  for  the  fiat-glass  in- 
dustry, but  that  does  not  help  my  art 
glass  people  any. 

Start  down  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  you  will  go  through  a  poten- 
tially rich  area  in  my  district,  but  you 
will  also  find  an  area  which  is  solidly 
against  this  legislation.  Here  is  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Wiser  Oil  Co.  in  Sister- 
ville.  against  the  bill.  Going  on  down  to 
Parkersburg,  the  American  Viscose  Corp. 
has  a  big  rayon  staple  plant,  and  another 
at  Nitro.  W.  Va.,  and  together  these  2 
plants  have  2,500  employees  which  can 
produce  40  percent  of  the  domestic  rayon 
staple  supply.  Fred  Weeks,  the  Park- 
ersburg plant  manager,  has  corresponded 
with  me  and  made  several  special  trips 
to  Washington  to  show  me  just  how  seri- 
ously this  bill  will  affect  those  manmade 
fibers  which  the  President's  textile  pro- 
gram has  not  succeeded  in  helping.  I 
will  ask  consent  to  include  a  letter  from 
Fred  Weeks  and  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Weeks  received  late  yesterday. 

Then  I  have  a  large  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cyanamid  Co.  in  my  district.  The 
officials  and  workers  at  American  Cyan- 
amid are  good  friends  of  n^Be.  I  have 
visited  the  plant  and  hadlunch  with 
them  on  several  occasions.  This  plant 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  organic 
chemical  industry.  They  have  presented 
their  case  courteously  and  intelligently, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  they  would 
be  hurt  by  this  legislation. 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  has  a 
large  plant  in  Nitro,  W.  Va..  the  home- 
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town  of  Lew  Burdette.  Its  officials  have 
visited  me.  The  manager  and  workers 
do  not  like  the  bill.  In  fact,  they 
strongly  and  categorically  oppose  it. 

In  my  hometown  of  Huntington,  the 
Standard  Ultramarine  &  Color  Co.,  which 
has  successfully  manufactured  organic 
and  inorganic  pigments  for  more  than 
50  consecutive  years,  strongly  opposes 
the  biU.  There  the  jobs  of  600  em- 
ployees are  threatened  in  the  heart  of 
an  economically  depressed  area. 

The  lumber  people  in  my  Ohio  River 
district  are  up  in  arms  against  this  bill. 
The  apple  and  fruitgrowers  are  up  in 
arms.  The  candy  and  confectionery  in- 
dustry is  up  in  arms.  We  have  a  little 
plant  in  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  which  manu- 
factures rubber  heels  and  soles  for  the 
shoe  industry,  and  they  are  up  in  arms. 
Here  is  a  man  in  Parkersburg  who  sells 
electric  porcelain,  and  he  makes  a  one- 
man  protest  against  Japanese  competi- 
tion. We  used  to  have  a  marble  plant  in 
Parkersburg  but  it  was  driven  out  of 
business  by  foreign  competition. 
.  There  are  a  few  brave  members  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  who  support 
this  bill,  but  this  is  a  terribly  undisci- 
plined group  which  believes  in  free 
speech  because  here  is  a  letter  from  a 
defector  who  writes  from  Huntington 
W.Va.: 

Although  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  I  disagree  completely  with 
their  position  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

If  there  be  many  individuals  who  favor 
the  Trade  Act,  I  certainly  have  to  root 
them  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  ivory 
towers — the  thinkers  whose  position  in 
life  is  sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  swirl- 
ing currents  of  the  majority. 

The  election  is  a  little  more  than  4 
months  away.  There  are  no  second 
prizes  in  the  grim  battle  waged  every 
2  years  in  a  swing  district,  and  my  dis- 
trict over  the  past  10  elections  has  gone 
Republican  5  times  and  Democratic  5 
times.  It  is  a  district  where  a  vote 
against  the  nlajority  will  of  the  people 
is  automatically  a  big  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. I  am  on  Mr.  Miller's  little  list 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  little  list,  and  I  am 
sure,  as  these  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  the 
Republican  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee go  forth  to  wage  battle.  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  even  more  so  now. 

A  Congressman  must  not  only  decide 
how  his  vote  will  fare  in  the  election 
campaign,  but  perhaps  more  important 
he  should  consider  how  well  he  is  repre- 
senting his  own  district.  By  listening  to 
and  trying  to  understand  the  points  of 
view  in  his  district,  a  Congressman  per- 
forms a  useful  function,  but  this  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  education  and 
leadership  on  the  key  issues. 

At  his  press  conference  yesterday,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  indicated 
that  passage  of  this  bill  is  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  The  President 
is  seriously  concerned  with  improving 
our  gold  position,  with  obtaining  the 
fiexibility  for  America  to  make  new 
trade  bargains  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  with  stepping  up  our  eco- 
nomic growth  through  our  export  mar- 
ket, with  strengthening  the  free  world 
in  its  search  for  additional  markets,  and 
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with  forging  the  tools  to  combat  the 
Communist  trade  offensive. 

The  issue  here  today  is  bigger  than 
the  congressional  district  ol  any  indi- 
vidual Member  of  this  House.  The  issue 
is  whether  America  will  be  empowered 
to  use  the  key  which  may  well  unlock 
a  great  economic  forward  surge,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  the  entire 
free  world. 

Now  this  comes  back  to  the  question  of 
what  this  trade  bill  means  to  my  dis- 
trict. I  believe  that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  as  ^ye  move  into  our  centennial 
year  in  1963,  wants  to  be  remembered 
not  only  as  the  State  which  produced 
the  first  pilot.  Chuck  Yeager,  who  broke 
the  sound  barrier,  but  also  as  the  State 
which  helped  to  break  a  great  trade  bar- 
"  rier.  This  is  not  an  easy  decision  to 
make  as  I  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  con- 
versations and  communications  I  have 
had  around  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District.  My  people  do  not  want  ad- 
justment; they  want  to  keep  their  jobs 
and  expand  them. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  go  back  to  the 
office  without  making  this  speech,  send 
some  letters  and  press  releases  out  on 
how  I  tried  to  save  our  people  from  the 
tentacles  of  foreign  competition,  and  win 
overwhelmingly  in  November.  But  serv- 
ing in  Congress  would  get  pretty  dull 
after  awhile  if  you  operated  "by  the 
numbers"^  and  stepped  aside  whenever  a 
challenge  presented  itself. 

Finally.  I  believe  I  am  best  repre- 
senting my  district  when  I  recognize  that 
many  of  my  people  want  to  play  a  part 
in  this  gigantic  effort  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  freedom  through  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  Mason  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  a  1-year  extension 
of  existing  law.  and  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright!. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
choice  which  confronts  us  today  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  choice  which 
will  confront  us  this  year.  It  is  not  an 
ideal  choice.  There  are  a  number  of 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  not  sat- 
isfactory to  me.  There  are  omissions  of 
things  which  could  have  made  the  bill 
more  palatable.  Perhaps  you  can  un- 
derstand something  of  the  frustration 
that  grips  many  Members  of  this  House 
as  a  result  of  the  closed  rule  which  was 
adopted  yesterday,  depriving  us  of  the 
opportunity  to  offer  individual  amend- 
ments.   I  did  not  favor  that  closed  r\ile. 

I  should  have  liked  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  relate  the 
reductions  in  tariffs  somehow  in  a  direct 
and  commensurate  way  to  foreign  wage 
scales  in  various  industries  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
^    can  labor. 

I  should  have  liked  the  opportunity  to 
write  into  the  bill  some  clear  legislative 
assurance  that  the  readjustment  {assist- 
ance provision  would  not  conflict  with  or 
in  any  way  disrupt  our  unemplosmient 
compensation  programs  in  the  various 
States,  I  have  received  personal  assur- 
ances from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  effect 


that  this  problem  can  and  definitely  will 
be  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
States.  I  accept  those  assurances,  but  I 
would  have  appreciated  still  more  the 
opportunity  to  write  a  clear  guarantee 
of  that  into  this  bill  today. 

I  would  have  liked  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  to  help  the  in- 
dependent producers  of  the  domestic  oil 
industry,  beset  by  increasing  import 
competition.  The  only  solution  to  their 
problem  lies  in  restricting  imports  to  a 
definite  ratio  of  domestic  production. 
Having  talked  at  length  with  various 
people  in  the  executive  branch,  I  believe 
this  is  going  to  be  done.  Yet  it  has  not 
been  done.  I  wanted  a  chance  to  see  that 
it  was  done  by  amendatory  language  in 
this  bill  today.  Those  opportunities 
were  not  afforded  me. 

THE  OVERRIDING   CONSIDERATION 

Yet  when  I  lay  alongside  of  these  ob- 
jections of  mine  the  brbad  overall,  over- 
riding consideration  of  the  future  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation,  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  I  must  sup- 
port this  bill. 

While  it  is  not  an  ideal  choice  that 
confronts  us,  it  is  a  clear  choice.  It  is 
the  only  choice  we  have  today.  It  is  the 
choice  between  moving  ahead  and  stand- 
ing still.  It  is  the  choice  between  grasp- 
ing the  initiative  in  world  economics  or 
becoming  the  victims  of  world  econom- 
ics. It  is  the  choice  between  arming  our 
Nation  with  the  necessary  tools  to  enter 
the  new  phase  of  economic  competition 
or  leaving  our  Nation  disarmed. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory 
bill  to  me.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  any  of 
us.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draft  one 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  us. 
I  hope  that  it  can  be  improved  by  the 
legislative  processes  in  the  other  body 
and  in  the  conference  committee.  Yet. 
to  all  of  those  of  you  who,  like  myself, 
have  certain  individual  objections  to  this 
bill,  I  ask  you  only  to  lay  it  on  balance. 
Consider  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  and 
of  our  whole  people. 

THE  BALANCE  SREET 

On  balance,  we  have  always  exported 
more  than  we  have  Imported.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  the  dollar  volume  of  our 
sales  abroad  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
volume  of  our  imports.  More  American 
jobs  depend  upon  exports  than  could  be 
adversely  affected  by  imports.  Trade  is 
a  two-way  street.  If  we  are  to  sell 
abroad,  we  must  be  willing  to  buy  some 
things  from  abroad.  We  have  far  more 
to  lose  by  decreasing  our  participation  in 
world  markets  than  we  could  gain.  We 
have  far  more  to  gain  by  expanding  our 
position  in  world  trade  than  we  could 
possibly  lose. 

As  pointed  out  by  an  editorial  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  on  last  January  28: 

We  sell  to  Western  Europe  more  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  chemicals,  and 
coal  than  our  total  imports  of  these  com- 
modities from  all  regions  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

Thirty  percent  of  our  exports,  amounting 
to  more  than  $4  billion  a  year  in  IndustrUl 
goods  and  nearly  $2  billion  In  farm  products, 
go  to  present  and  prospective  members  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  Our  agri- 
cultural trade  with  Western  Europe  Is  4  to  1 
In  our  favor. 


This  is  true  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  It  is  true  for  my  State.  Ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  my  own  State  of  Texas  came  to  $836 
million  in  1960,  according  to  E>epartment 
of  Commerce  figures.  The  companies 
producing  these  goods  employed  147,470 
people.  Agricultural  exports  grown  in 
my  State  for  the  same  year  were  esti- 
mated at  $446  million.  Add  them  to- 
gether, and  the  dollar  volume  of  my 
State's  exports  of  agricultural  and  man- 
ufactured products  came  to  $1,282  mil- 
lion. This  exceeded  by  almost  $650  mil- 
lion the  estimated  value  of  imports  sold 
in  my  State  during  that  same  year. 

Now  consider  what  can  happen  to  these 
markets  if  Europe  quit  buying  American 
products  in  great  volume.  The  Common 
Market  confronts  us  with  the  most  dra- 
matic challenge  and  the  most  dramatic 
opportunity  which  has  faced  us  econom- 
ically in  years.  They  are  drastically  cut- 
ting long  existing  tariffs  between  their 
member  countries.  Where  our  goods 
have  been  competing  satisfactorily,  they 
no  longer  will  if  duties  are  drastically  re- 
duced on  similar  products  from  a  neigh- 
boring European  country  but  left  intact 
on  American  goods. 

Europe  traditionally  has  been  our  Na- 
tion's biggest  and  best  customer.  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  countries  and 
Latin  American  countries  between  them 
have  accounted  for  considerably  more 
than  half  of  the  total  purchases  of  Amer- 
ican-made products.  The  European 
economy  is  growing.  Europeans  more 
and  more  are  able  to  afford  the  things 
our  factories  produce. 

If  we  can  place  ourselves  in  position 
to  negotiate  favorably  with  them,  we  can 
gain  new  customers  and  new  markets 
and  thus  stimulate  the  American  econ- 
omy to  greater  growth. 

We  can  create  more  jobs  for  American 
men  and  women  to  produce  a  fair  share 
of  the  automobiles,  the  small  aircraft, 
the  machinery,  and  the  consumer  goods 
of  all  types  which  Europeajis  are  buying 
in  greater  and  greater  volume. 

But  if  we  merely  stagnate  while  they 
move  ahead,  we  can  find  ourselves  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  If  we  simply  re- 
fuse to  place  ourselves  In  a  competitive 
position,  if  we  just  sit  and  let  these 
staggering  developments  pass  us  by,  we 
shall  see  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion faltering,  our  gold  reserves  declin- 
ing, our  leadership  waning,  smd  our 
economy  shriveling  as  it  seeks  to  feed 
only  upon  itself.    This  is  the  challenge. 

TIME    IS   IMPORTANT 

Such  a  challenge  is  new  to  our  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  we  are  not  ready  for  it, 
but  it  is  upon  us.  This  is  why  we  can- 
not wait.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  just  wait  it  out  for  another  year  and 
see  what  happens. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  and  sim- 
ply extend  the  present  law  for  a  year. 
But  the  negotiating  powers  contained 
under  that  law  have  already  been  used 
up.  Therefore,  there  is  no  remedy  in 
simply  waiting. 

We  have  Uttle  time  left.  litUe  time  to 
cope  with  the  dramatic  changes  that  are 
being  made  in  the  European  Common 
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Market.  We  cannot  wait  another  year. 
There  was  a  timt;  when  we  could  con- 
duct our  diplomacy  much  like  a  game 
of  chess,  with  each  move  and  counter- 
move  painstakingly  thought  out  in  ad- 
vance. That  time  has  passed.  Today 
the  tempo  of  foreign  affairs  is  more  like 
a  game  of  table  tennis. 

CONGRESSIONAL    AtJTKORITT    RETAINED 

Finally,  there  ^  the  argument  that 
this  will  make  a  dictator  of  the  Presi- 
dent; that  we  are  surrendering  congres- 
sional controls  and  prerogatives.  Some 
of  the  more  violent  lobbying  opposition 
has  even  been  spreading  propaganda 
among  some  segments  of  the  public  that 
this  bill  would  vic>late  the  Constitution. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Members  of 
the  committee,  we  are  surrendering  no 
congressional  control.  We  are  delegat- 
ing under  the  Cor.stitution  those  duties 
which  we  are  chaiged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  delegating.  We  are  delegating 
them  within  certain  clearly  prescribed, 
congressionally  imjwsed  limitations  upon 
Presidential  authority. 

This  bill,  as  mast  of  the  membership 
knows,  retains  the  escape  clause  and 
peril  point  provisions.  It  retains  intact 
the  national  security  provision  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  even  strengthens  congres- 
sional review  in  the  case  of  any  matters 
wherein  the  President  would  determine 
that  national  need;;  were  so  crucial  as  to 
override  the  Tariff  Commission.  Pre- 
viously it  has  taken  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
Congress  to  override  the  President  on 
such  matters.  Under  the  bill  before  ua 
today,  this  can  be  done  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  Congress. 

Obviously,  someone  must  be  charged 
by  the  Congress  with  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  actual  negotiations.  Ob- 
viously, we  as  a  Congress  could  not  sit 
down  individually  with  each  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies  In  the  other  friendly  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  in  joint  session 
work  out  point  by  point  and  Item  by  item 
tariff  reductions.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  through  nego- 
tiation. It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  re- 
ciprocal. It  is  a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo. 
Therefore,  someone  has  to  be  designated 
as  our  agent  to  work  for  us.  to  act  in  our 
behalf,  within  the  limitations  that  we 
place  on  his  authority  to  act  in  our  be- 
half. Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  can  be  no  other  per- 
son than  the  President. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
President  is  to  be  empowered.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  our  Nation  is  to  be 
empowered.  Trade  is  not  only  a  two- 
way  street.  It  can  be  a  two-edged 
sword.  Trade  can  Ije  a  powerful  weapon. 
Anybody  Inclined  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  trade  to  our  total  foreign  policy 
should  read  an  article  written  by  Joseph 
Stalin  shortly  prior  to  his  death,  and 
printed  in  a  Soviet  magazine  in  Decem- 
ber of  1952. 

Stalin  viewed  the  world  crisis  In  terms 
of  an  inevitable  trade  conflict  between 
the  nations  of  the  world.  He  assured 
his  readers  that  frt^e  world  unity  would 
disintegrate  over  questions  of  trade, 
making  cerUin  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
communism.  In  the  Intervening  years, 
we   have    been    proving    his    prophecy 
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wrong.  We  can  continue  to  prove  It 
wrong. 

As  was  pointed  out  so  well  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  on  last  January  15: 

The  strength  of  communism's  challenge 
to  the  Western  World  lies  in  part  In  the 
trade  unity  which  It  has  accomplished  and 
the  Western  nations  may  be  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  seek  on  their  own  ac- 
count a  greater  measure  of  Interdepend- 
ence •  •  •  the  potential  changes  In  trade 
patterns  forecast  by  establishment  of  the 
European  Common  Market  and  possible 
British  association  with  It  may  require  a 
rethinking  of  Americas  traditional  aloof- 
ness. The  lowering  future  may  compel  a 
greater  Western  unity  In  the  Interest  of  our 
common  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  am  far  from 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  drafted, 
and  as  much  as  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  further  amendments  pre- 
sented and  written  into  the  act  itself, 
I  do  believe  that  this  bill  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  common  survival. 

To  those  of  you  on  my  left,  members 
of  the  other  party.  I  say  to  you  that  we 
have  but  one  President  at  a  time.  When 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  in  the  White  House, 
I  supported  the  moves  to  give  him  the 
weapons  and  the  latitude  he  needed  to 
conduct  America's  necessary  foreign 
policy.  We  cannot  do  less  for  our  pres- 
ent President. 

Two  years  ago.  I  stood  right  here  and 
pleaded  for  a  bill  in  which  our  then 
President  was  deeply  interested.  I  said 
then  that  he  was  my  President  because 
he  was  my  country's  President.  I  said 
that  if  he  was  embarrassed  or  hindered 
by  a  Democratic  Congress  in  his  efforts 
to  deal  effectively  in  America's  interests 
with  other  countries,  that  I  would  be 
embarrassed.  As  I  recall,  I  used  the 
analogy  of  flying  over  the  ocean  In  an 
aircraft.  I  said  that,  even  if  the  pilot 
were  not  my  personal  choice,  I  certainly 
would  not  consider  pouring  water  in  the 
gasoline  tank  simply  to  embarrass  the 
pilot. 

I  believed  that  then  when  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower  was  our  President.  I  believe 
it  today  when  John  F.  Kennedy  is  our 
President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  committee 
during  its  consideration  of  H.R..  11970 
was  to  assure  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  would  contain  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  interests  of  U.S. 
agriculture,  industry,  and  labor  which 
conceivably  could  be  injured  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  tariff-cutting  authority 
granted  in  the  bill.  I  will  summarize  the 
slgniflcant  areas  in  which  the  committee 
took  action  to  make  more  certain  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

First.  The  committee  provides  In  the 
bill  for  basic  trade  agreement  authority 
to  increase  duties  as  well  as  to  imtx>se 
quotas. 

Second.  Agricultural  commodities  are 
excluded  from  the  Common  Market  80- 
percent  authority.  The  authority  to  re- 
duce by  more  than  50  percent  any  agri- 


cultural Uriff  rate  is  subject  to  a  finding 
that  such  action  will  tend  to  assure 
maintenance  or  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  the  like  article. 

Third.  The  committee  bill  provides 
that  all  reductions — except  those  on 
noncompetitive  tropical  articles — will  be 
staged  in  five  equal  annual  Installments. 
There  will  be  a  phasing  out  of  any  re- 
ductions or  eliminations  therein  so  as  to 
give  every  domestic  industry  concerned 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  to  new  com- 
petitive conditions. 

Fourth.  FoH'ign  trade  restrictions 
which  have  plagued  the  U.S.  agricultur- 
al exporters  were  dealt  with,  first,  by 
providing  hearing  mechanism  so  indus- 
try can  bring  its  case  to  the  attention  of 
the  President;  and  second,  by  requiring 
the  President  to  suspend,  withdraw,  or 
prevent  application  of  trade  agree- 
ment benefits  to  nations  discriminating 
against  us  where  he  finds  such  action 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Fifth.  The  committee  adopted  provi- 
sions which  would  require  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  hold  peril-point  type 
hearings  with  respect  to  all  articles  list- 
ed for  consideration  in  any  proposed 
trade  agreement.  While  the  Commission 
would  not  be  required  to  set  peril 
points — which  are  unrealistic  in  certain 
cases — the  Commission  would  give  the 
President  advice  as  to  Uie  economic  Im- 
pact of  any  proposed  ^  action.  Public 
hearings  would  have  to  be  held  and  In- 
terested partle.s  given  an  opportunity  to 
convince  the  Tariff  Comm^gslon  that  any 
action  with  respect  to  a  particular  prod- 
uct would  be  Injurious.      | 

Sixth.  The  committee  lidopted  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  PresWent  to  consult 
with  his  Cabinet  before  any  trade  agree- 
ment was  entered  Into.  The  feeling  here 
Is  that  the  Impact  of  a  particular  agree- 
ment on  a  certain  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy, whether  it  bei  In^itgriculture  or  In 
Industry,  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  the  department  of  Government  con- 
cerned and  specific  advice  thereon  be 
given  to  the  President. 

Seventh.  The  committee  adopted  pro- 
visions requiring  the  President  to  set  up 
a  hearing  process  whereby  American  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  labor  could  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  US.  negotiators 
those  concessions  which  the  United 
States  should  seek  from  foreign  coun- 
tries in  any  trade  agreement. 

Eighth.  The  conunittee  adopted  a 
provision  requiring  the  reservation  of  ar- 
ticles from  negotiation  looking  toward 
further  reductions  or  eliminations  In  the 
duty  on  these  articles.  All  articles  on 
which  the  Tariff  Commission  found  seri- 
ous Injury,  but  on  which  .the  President 
did  not  take  escape  action,  would  be 
reserved. 

The  conmilttee  was  convinced  that 
the.se  articles,  which  have  been  subject 
to  Tariff  Commi-ssion  findings  of  serious 
injury,  should  not  be  reduced  further 
during  the  first  4  years  of  the  operation 
of  this  bill  imless  within  that  time  the 
Tariff  Commission  advises  the  President 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  Indus- 
tries concerned  have  substantially  im- 
proved since  the  Tariff  Commission  find- 
ing of  injury. 
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Ninth.  The  committee  provided  for 
accreditation  to  the  U.S.  trade  agree- 
ment negotiations  for  four  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  would  have  the  right  to 
attend  the  negotiating  sessions  and  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  these  negotiations. 
The  committee  believes  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  result  in  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress being  better  informed  as  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  U.S.  representatives 
to  trade  agreement  negotiations. 

Tenth.  The  committee  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  representa- 
tive for  trade  negotiations  who  would  be 
the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  any  trade  agreement  negotia- 
tions conducted  imder  the  new  law.  The 
effort  here  is  to  repose  in  a  single  in- 
dividual the  responsibility  of  conducting 
U.S.  negotiations  and  to  provide  that 
this  chief  negotiator  would  seek  advice 
and  Information  not  only  from  Crovem- 
ment  agencies  but  from  representatives 
of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 

Eleventh.  The  committee  broadened 
the  present  Communist  product  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  with 
the  immediate  effect  of  requiring  denial 
of  trade  agreement  benefits  to  all  prod- 
ucts of  all  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  effect 
of  such  action  will  be  in  many  cases  to 
require  that  products  from  these  coun- 
tries pay  substantially  higher  duties  than 
products  of  favored  nations. 

Twelfth.  The  committee  adopted  es- 
cape-clause provisions  which  empower 
the  President,  after  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  to  adjust  duties  up  to  50 
percent  above  the  1934  levels  or  to  im- 
pose quotas  in  cases  where  he  deter- 
mines that  the  indiistry  concerned  has 
been  injured.  The  Tariff  Commission  is 
required  to  hold  hearings  at  which  in- 
terested parties  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  case  concerning  the 
injurious  effect  of  imports.  They  would 
also  be  permitted  to  argue  for  tariff  re- 
lief and  to  show  how  other  forms  of  re- 
lief are  not  feasible. 

Thirteenth.  In  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  take  the  action  found 
by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  or  remedy  serious  injury,  the 
committee  provided  for  congressional 
implementation  of  Tariff  Commission 
findings  upon  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
gress by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  a  resolution  approving  the  action 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary. 
Commission  industry  investigations 
must  be  completed  within  120  days — 
with  a  further  30-day  extension  possible. 
Investigations  of  individual  firms  or 
workers  would  have  to  be  completed  in 
60  days. 

Fourteenth.  The  committee  adopted 
provisions  which  would  afford  relief- 
supplemental  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  tariff  re- 
lief— in  the  form  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  adversely  affect  workers  and 
firms.  Firms  would  be  eligible  for 
technical  assistance,  tax  assistance,  and/ 
or  financial  assistance.  Workers  would 
be  eligible  for  retraining  allowances  and 
retraining.  These  provisions  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

The  committee  expects  that  by  the 
operation  of  these  assistance  provisions 
It  will  be  possible  for  many  companies 


and  many  workers  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment which  will  ultimately  minimize  the 
impact  of  imports  on  the  firms  or 
workers  concerned. 

Fifteenth.  The  criteria  for  industry: 
fii-m  or  worker  eligibility  for  tariff  relief 
or  adjustment  assistance  was  changed 
by  committee  from  the  difficult  lan- 
guage in  original  bill  requiring  pro- 
longed and  sustained  unemployment, 
and  so  forth,  to  a  simple  test  of  serious 
injury. 

Sixteenth.  An  Adjustment  Assistance 
Advisory  Board  is  established  to  coordi- 
nate the  program. 

Seventeenth.  The  definition  of  directly 
competitive  articles  was  expanded  so  as 
not  only  to  include  an  article  in  an 
earlier  or  later  stage  of  processing — 
as  was  the  provision  in  the  original 
bill — but  to  provide  further  protection 
for  agricultural  producers  as  follows: 

For  purposes  of  thU  paragraph,  the  un- 
processed article  Is  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
processing. 

This  completely  covers  the  problem  of 
cherries  and  lamb  as  well  as  other  sim- 
ilar articles  and  gives  statxis  to  producers 
of  the  basic,  raw  product. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  TennessediMr.  Loser  1. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chaii*ian.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGGs,  of  Louisiana,  and  the  Honorable 
Wri-fiuR  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  In  their  re- 
marks relative  to  the  trade  expansion 
bill  now  under  debate  in  this  Chamber. 
By  reason  of  their  long  service  In  the 
House  as  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  their  expert 
knowledge  concerning  the  Cordell  Hull 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  I  am  constrained 
to  join  them  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Many  of  my  people  In  Nashville  have 
suggested  that  I  support  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  be  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Mason  1. 
His  motion  will  simply  extend  the  ex- 
piring Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  another 
year.  Should  his  motion  to  recommit 
be  agreed  to.  the  present  bill  under  con- 
sideration would  be  killed  for  the  pres- 
ent. In  that  event  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  in  dealing  with  the  many 
problems  presented  by  the  European 
Common  Market. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
Mason  1.  very  frankly  admits  that  he 
has  consistently  opposed  the  Cordell  Hull 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  down  through  the 
years,  and  that  his  primary  reason  for 
offering  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
present  measure  and  revive  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  President's  authority  under  it 
has  been  exhausted.  This  sort  of  thing 
would  hamstring  the  President  in  his 
effort  to  resolve  the  complex  questions 
presented  by  the  Common  Market. 

If  we  are  to  get  along  in  the  cold  war 
we  must  have  peace  on  the  economic 
front. 

We  cannot  consume  in  this  country 
the  agricultural  products  produced  in 
the  United  States,  nor  can  we  use  all  of 


our  articles  of  manufacture.  It  l£  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  we  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  European  Common 
Market  countries  for  the  sale  of  our  sur- 
plus commodities  if  we  are  to  survive 
economically  in  this  critical  period  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Congressman  Mason's  motion  to  re- 
commit the  trade  bill  Is  equivalent  to  a 
repudiation  of  the  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram. Even  though  the  recommittal 
motion  would  extend  the  agreement  au- 
thority of  the  1958  act  for  an  additional 
year,  the  fact  Is  that  the  authority  under 
the  1958  act  has  been  substantially  used 
up.  A  vote  for  tie  recommltal  motion 
would  be  a  vote  against  any  trade  agree- 
ments. At  the  present  time.  It  Is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  President 
have  the  authority  to  enter  an  agree- 
ment with  the  countries  of  the  European 
Common  Market  In  order  to  bargain 
down  their  tariffs  against  U.S.  com- 
modities. 

The  blU  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  very  significant 
procedural  safeguards  for  the  trade 
agreement  program.  Under  the  blU,  the 
advantages  of  our  lower  tariff  rates  un- 
der trade  agreements  would  be  denied 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Cuba.  This 
would  not  happen  under  the  Mason  sub- 
stitute. In  addition,  the  bill  improves 
the  procedure  for  escape -clause  actions 
and  peril  point  actions  and  provides  ad- 
ditional categories  of  assistance  to  firms 
affected  by  Increased  Imports  through 
the  trade  agreements.  These  new  forms 
of  assistance  will  be  particularly  valu- 
able in  situations  where  the  escape- 
clause  procedure  has  not  been  feasible  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Congressman  Howahd  Baker. 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  committee 
and,  I  am  sure,  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  It  Is  a  safeguard  for  businesses 
that  may  be  adversely  affected  by  Im- 
ports. It  provides  that  in  all  peril -point 
and  escape-clause  cases  heard  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  wherein  an  Indus- 
try Is  adversely  affected  and  the  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  President 
raise  duties  or  fix  quotas  on  imports,  and 
the  President  declines  to  act  favorably 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  within  60  days  thereafter, 
then.  In  that  event,  the  Congress  may. 
by  a  simple  majority  vote,  direct  the 
President  to  put  Into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Tariff  Commission. 
This  is  a  new  and  very  effective  provision 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  not  here- 
tofore found  In  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  bill  is 
In  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
In  the  Record  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  RyakI. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11970,  the 
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Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  bill 
will  replace  the  reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  originally  enacted  In  the  first 
administration  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  renewed  on  11  occasions 
thereafter,  much  of  the  time  under  the 
guidance  of  Cordell  HalL 

Our  trade  program  prospered  under 
Reciprocal  Trade  /.greements.  But  the 
rise  of  the  Common  Market  in  Europe 
makes  It  necessary  "m  revise  our  Interna- 
tional commercial  itolicles.  New  Instru- 
ments are  needed  i:  the  United  States  la 
to  conduct  success]  ul  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market  on  behalf  of  our 
industry  and  agriculture  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  our  commitments  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  woi  Id. 

The  Common  Market  principle  has  al- 
ways had  the  active  encouragement  of 
the  United  States.  It  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  out,j;rowth  of  the  aid  and 
assistance  that  the  United  States  made 
available  to  the  n&tioos  of  Europe  and 
Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Now 
these  countries  have  refurbished  their 
economies  and  havi;  taken  their  place  as 
part  of  the  free  world's  prospering  in- 
dustrial complex. 

We  shipped  abou",  $20  billion  worth  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  commodities 
overseas  last  year.  Other  nations  sent 
us  imports  valued  at  |15  billion.  New 
York  State  ranked  first  In  the  Nation  In 
1960  In  the  value  of  its  manufactured 
exports,  which  the  Oommcrce  Depart- 
ment put  at  more  than  $1.4  billion  In 
1960.  Of  this  total.  $309  miUlon  was  ex- 
ported from  plants  ;n  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  where  300  establish- 
ments emplojrlng  over  200.000  people 
participated  In  the  Nation's  export  trade. 
Chemicals,  machinery,  food  products, 
fabricated  metal  products,  and  printing 
were  among  the  cUverse  articles  that 
were  shipped  abroad  from  the  New  York 
City  area. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  give  the 
administration  the  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  and  to  negotiate  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis,  which  is  the  new  form  of 
International  bargaining. 

These  measures  lire  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  United  Stiites  with  the  means 
to  stay  competitive  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket before  that  group's  external  tariff — 
combined  with  Internal  tariff  elimina- 
tion—confronts us  with  a  commercial 
wall  that  our  industry  cannot  surmount. 

Increased  reciprocal  trade  is  essential 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  and 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City.  But 
we  must  recognize  that  Increased  im- 
ports will  adversely  affect  some  segments 
of  our  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  consumers  should 
have  to  pay  the  higher  prices  which 
result  from  higher  tariffs— teriffs  that 
support  limited  sectioas  of  the  economy. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  must  provide 
assistance  to  those  who  will  make  sacri- 
fices under  freer  trade.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  adjustment  assistance  In- 
cluded In  H.R.  11970.  The  assistance  is 
designed  to  help  labor  and  management 
reallocate  their  abilities  and  resources. 

In  order  to  meet  foreign  competition 
which  has  been  able  to  lower  production 
costs  through  advanced  technology  com- 
bined with  low  wages.  American  Indus- 
try will  have  to  increase  productivity.  If 
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the  volume  of  goods  produced  remains 
static  and  is  produced  with  fewer  man- 
hours,  there  will  be  declining  Job  op- 
portunities, and  layoffs.  In  this  event 
retraining  will  hardly  solve  the  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  economy  is 
dynamic,  the  hardships  created  by  low- 
ered tariffs  should  be  alleviated. 

We  must  relate  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment which  may  result  from  in- 
creased foreign  competition  to  the  exist- 
ing level  of  unemployment. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  3.7  million  members  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  without  jobs  and 
looking  for  work.  An  additional  2.3  mil- 
lion nonfarm  workers  were  working  less 
than  full  time  in  the  survey  week,  for 
what  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
refers  to  as  eooiK>mic  reasons.  I  believe 
we  may  safely  translate  "economic  rea- 
sons" as  meaning  lack  of  work.  In  other 
words,  total  unemployment  in  May  was 
3.7  million,  partial  unemployment  2.3 
million,  "nie  trend  from  April  to  May 
was  full-time  unemployment  down  only 
seasonally:  part-time  unemployment 
unchanged  at  a  time  when  its  normal 
seasonal  trend  should  have  been  down. 
When  we  examine  how  long  these  peo- 
ple have  been  unemployed,  we  find  that 
among  the  long-term  unemployed  work- 
ers who  had  been  without  jobs  for  6 
months  or  more,  the  total  remained  vm- 
changed  in  May  at  nearly  700.000  work- 
ers. This  is  some  Improvement  from 
May  of  1961.  However,  when  we  com- 
pare It  with  May  1960.  we  find  that, 
whereas  In  May  of  1960  the  long-term 
unemployment  was  only  12  percent  of 
total  unemployment.  In  May  of  1962  it 
was  18  percent  of  total  unemployment. 
What  I  am  leading  up  to.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. <s  simply  this.  When  we  consider 
the  adjustment  sections  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
no  program  of  loans,  or  technical  as- 
sistance, or  tax  assistance  to  business 
or  any  program  for  the  retraining  of 
displaced  workers  so  that  they  can  find 
new  jobs — none  of  these  things — will 
prove  of  much  assistance  unless  imem- 
ploym«it  In  general  diminishes.  There 
Is  little  evidence  that  unemployment  In 
general  will  diminish,  unless  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  In  our  economy  Is  sub- 
stantially spurred. 

I  am  aware  that,  when  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  he 
stated  that  the  number  of  workers  who 
might  be  displaced  by  the  proposed  bill 
would  be  small,  not  In  excess  of  90.000. 
He  felt  that  the  number  displaced  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  those  who  would 
find  emplojmient  due  to  the  expansion 
of  job  opportunities. 

I  hope  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  speed  up  our  economic  growth.  I 
think  that  the  outlook  for  such  a  favor- 
able result  in  additional  Job  opportu- 
nities is  far  less  favorable  now  than  It 
was  when  the  bill  was  drafted  last  Janu- 
ary. More  and  more  we  need  to  view 
the  adjustment  features  as  a  compensa- 
tory offset  for  loss  of  employment,  and 
not  as  a  means  of  smoothing  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  Job.  Where  are  the  new 
Jobs? 

In  considering  the  adjustment  pro- 
visions, we  should  ask  some  hard  ques- 


tions as  to  their  adequacy.  For  example. 
It  is  said  that  they  will  make  it  possible 
for  firms  affected  by  foreign  competi- 
tion to  meet  such  competition  by  mod- 
ernizing their  buildings,  equipment,  or 
machinery  or  by  adding  to  their  supply 
of  working  capital.  However,  it  Is  pro- 
vided in  section  ,3 15(e)  of  the  bill  that 
such  assistance  is  not  to  be  provided  a 
firm  unless  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  determine  that  the  assistance  ap- 
plied for  is  not  otherwise  available  to  the 
firm  from  sources  other  than  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  reasonable  terms.  »nd! 
further,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  certify  that  there  is  reasonable  as- 
smance  of  repayment  by  the  borrower. 
But  any  firm  that  can  satisfy  these  pro- 
visions should  be  able  to  satisfy  private 
bankers  that  It  is  a  sound  risk  for  a 
private  loan.  I  hope  that  this  provision 
will  be  construed  liberally. 

Then  there  are  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  for  retraining  of  displaced  workers. 
Section  324  of  the  act  would  allow  a 
man  to  spend  a  year  or  even  more  of  his 
life  learning  a  new  Job.  During  this  time 
he  would  be  out  of  work  and  subsisting 
on  a  training  allowance,  which  cannot 
exceed  75  percent  of  his  average  weekly 
wage.  This  allowance  may  be  quite  ade- 
quate for  a  young  man.  the  type  of  Indi- 
vidual whom  we  usually  consider  for 
training.  It  compares  favorably  with 
the  proWsIons  in  many  apprenticeship 
programs.  In  fact,  in  comparison  to 
some  of  these  it  is  generous.  I  wonder 
how  generous,  however,  it  will  seem  to 
say.  a  45-year-old  pottery  worker  whom 
we  might  be  retraining,  to  be  able  to  fill 
some  of  the  Jobs  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  told  us  are  In  demand,  for 
example,  transistorized  circuitry.  Inertia! 
guidance,  ferret  reconnaissance,  human 
factors  science,  gyrodynamlcs,  or  data 
telemetry. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  amount 
of  training  facihtles  in  even  much  less 
specialized  fields  than  these  are  very 
limited.  I  am  certain  that  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  every  effort  will  be  made  to  add  to 
these  facilities.  However,  they  are  im- 
likely  to  be  located  near  the  homes  of  the 
displaced  workers.  A  great  many  of 
these  displaced  workers  are  mature  men 
with  families.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
them  to  live  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  away  from  their  families  while 
undergoing  such  retraining.  What  sub- 
sistence allowance  does  the  bill  before  us 
provide  for  such  workers?  Five  dollars 
a  day.  Five  dollars  a  day.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  no  specific  allowance  for  visits 
to  their  homes  during  this  period. 

I  fear  we  are  still  under  the  illusion 
that  the  unemployed  are  for  one  reason 
or  another  unemployed  through  some 
fault  of  their  own  and  that  they  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility  by 
living  while  unemployed  at  a  much  re- 
duced standard  of  living.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  those  who  wiU  be  imemployed 
because  we  have  reduced  the  tariff  bar- 
riers which  have  protected  them  In  the 
past.  Tliey  will  suffer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  We  are  asking 
th«n  to  make  a  substantial  sacrifice. 
change  their  way  of  life,  their  jobs,  tbeir 
associates,  to  lose  their  homes,  in  many 
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instances  to  live  apart  from  their  fami- 
lies. At  the  same  time  we  ask  them  to 
take  a  25 -percent  pay  cut  and  accept  a 
$5  a  day  subsistence  allowance.  Finally, 
when  this  retraining  is  over,  will  they 
find  jobs?  These  workers  will  be  for 
the  most  part  mature  men  and  without 
exi>erience  in  the  new  field  for  which 
they  are  to  be  trained.  What  opportu- 
nity will  they  have  to  obtain  work  in  an 
economy  which  is  growing  too  slowly  at 
the  present  time  to  absorb  the  new  young 
workers  who  ari>  entering  the  labor 
market  at  an  inci'fiasing  rate  each  year? 

I  am  for  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  for  training  our  workers.  I  believe 
we  should  do  far  more  in  the  field  of 
training  and  education  than  we  have 
done. 

I  think  that  the  problem  is  plain.  It 
is  a  fundamental  lack  of  growth  in  our 
economy.  For  years  we  have  lagged  be- 
hind other  countries,  both  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  That  is  why  we  have  a  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  That  is  why 
we  have  structural  unemplojonent.  That 
is  why  we  seem  in  danger  today  of  plung- 
ing into  another  recession.  We  never  re- 
covered, apparently,  from  the  last  two. 
You  can  have  as  much  training,  as  many 
adjustment  loans  as  you  like.  Unless  the 
firms  have  orders  and  the  workers  have 
jobs,  none  of  this  will  help.  And  unless 
our  economy  is  dynamic,  no  one  abroad 
will  wish  to  negotiate  any  reduction  of 
tariffs  with  us.  To  what  end?  One  of 
the  first  things  that  happens  in  any  re- 
cession is  that  foreign  imports  are  re- 
duced. But  the  matter  goes  beyond  this. 
Without  growth,  without  new  jobs,  this 
bill  will  not  achieve  its  objectives.  With 
its  cushions,  with  its  adjustment  provi- 
sions, it  will  still  not  answer  the  need  of 
the  American  worker.  We  must  be  ac- 
tively concerned  with  the  problems  of 
persistent  unemployment  and  inadequate 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  is  going  to  create  problems. 
I  believe  that  it  will  result  in  expanded 
world  markets  for  American  products 
and  that  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic growth  as  we  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  European  Common  Market.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Clancy]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation 
and  intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  11970. 
I  cannot  vote  for  legislation  that  presup- 
poses economic  injury  to  domestic  biosi- 
ness  and  industry  and  the  loss  of  jobs  of 
our  citizens. 

The  action  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  enhance  their  own  economy  will 
certainly  affect  our  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
other  countries  will  enter  the  Common 
Market  at  a  future  date.  F\irthermore, 
with  the  American  Government  Import- 
ing foreign  steel  and  our  domestic  steel 
Industry  working  only  at  half  of  Its  ca- 
pacity  and   paying   benefits   to  unem- 


ployed workers,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  tie  our  hands 
for  5  years  and  allow  other  countries  to 
dictate  the  future  of  our  export  trade. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  authorize 
the  President  to  negotiate  reductions  of 
U.S.  import  duties  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent below  levels  in  effect  as  of  July  1, 
1962.  It  would  permit  the  President  to 
exceed  the  50 -percent  limit — or  abolish 
tariffs  completely — on  items  in  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market 
account  for  at  least  80  percent  of  free- 
world  exports.  It  will  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  exceed  the  50-percent  limit  for 
agricultural  items  in  negotiations  with 
the  Common  Market,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  such  an  agreement  will  tend 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports  of  like  articles.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  reduce  by  more 
than  50  percent  duties  on  tropical  agri- 
cultural or  forestry  commodities  when- 
ever he  determines  that  like  commodities 
are  not  produced  in  significant  quanti- 
ties in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent may  eliminate  duties  altogether 
when  the  rate  is  5  percent  or  less.  The 
bill  would  allow  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate on  tariffs  for  categories,  instead  of 
item-by-item  bargaining;  and  require 
tariff  reductions  to  take  effect  gradually 
in  at  least  five  annual  installments  ex- 
cept for  tropical  agricultural  products. 
The  bill  would  require  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  advise  the  President  concern- 
ing the  probable  economic  effects  of  pro- 
posed tariff  which  would  replace  the 
"peril  points"  procedure  in  the  existing 
law. 

With  respect  to  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance provision,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
provision  presupposes  injury  to  portions 
of  American  industries  and  the  loss  of 
jobs  by  our  citizens  As  a  most  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body  stated, 
the  adjustment-assistance  provision  is 
similar  to  throwing  an  anchor  to  a 
drowning  person. 

Foreign  trade  has  a  direct  impact  on 
the  economic  life  of  every  community. 
In  1960,  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  part 
of  which  is  located  in  my  district, 
amounted  to  $78.7  million.  Transporta- 
tion equipment  accounted  for  experts  of 
goods  valued  at  $31  million  in  1960.  The 
nonelectrical  machinery  industry  in 
Hamilton  County  represented  $25  mil- 
lion in  exported  goods  during  1960. 
These  two  industries  provided  70  percent 
of  the  total  exports  from  Hamilton 
County  and  employed  over  31,000  work- 
ers in  these  plants. 

Tariffs  in  other  countries  are  being 
raised  against  us.  Our  imports  in  Amer- 
ica are  increasing  faster  than  our  ex- 
ports. The  surplus  in  trade  which  the 
experts  in  the  Commerce  and  State  De- 
partments say  we  enjoy,  includes  out- 
right gifts  of  wheat  and  agricultural 
products  and  foreign  aid,  for  which  we 
receive  no  hard  cash.  When  the  recent 
GATT  agreements  go  into  effect,  we  will 
be  the  lowest  tariff  nation  in  the  world. 

We  are  today  proposing  further  con- 
cessions to  nations  who  have  placed 
quantitative  restrictions  against  the  flow 
of  goods  being  shipped  to  their  countries. 

The  absence  of  reciprocity  together 
with  the  delegation  of  tremendous  power 


to  the  executive  branch  are  among  the 
main  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  I 
address  you  and  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  and  speak  the  opinion  of  one 
Member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin  and 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meanr..  I  say  to  you,  however,  that 
as  a  Member  from  Wisconsin  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  has  labored  with  this  bill  for 
some  considerable  time.  I  will  be  glad 
when  this  day  is  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  legislation 
that  has  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  last  several  years  that 
has  given  me  more  sleepless  nights  or 
more  concern  over  seeking  to  arrive  at 
what  I  could  be  confident  was  the  right 
answer,  than  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  Quite  frankly.  I  am  envious 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
those  who  have  such  confidence  that  this 
bill  will  work  miracles.  We  cannot  legis- 
late or  give  anyone  the  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  if  one  is  to  believe  the 
extravagant  claims  concerning  what  this 
legislation  will  do  then  certainly  one 
would  have  no  diflBculty  in  supporting 
it.  One  would  have  no  diflflculty  making 
up  his  mind  what  to  do.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  consideration  of  this,  the 
benefits  of  the  bill  have  been  so  extrav- 
agantly advertised  as  to  make  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  hucksters  of  a  new  tooth- 
paste or  a  new  detergent  look  like 
amateurs. 

According  to  the  advertised  claims  this 
bill  will  result  in  increased  consumer 
welfare,  increased  employment,  acceler- 
ation of  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
economy,  the  maintenance  of  our  eco- 
nomic leadership  in  the  world,  an  end 
to  the  Communist  economic  penetration, 
assistance  to  the  developing  and  emerg- 
ing nations,  the  arrest  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  and  an  end  to  the 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves.  And  this  is 
all  going  to  be  accomplished  by  enact- 
ing 26  pages  of  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Common  Market  and  other  free  world 
nations,  to  drastically  lower  or  remove 
our  tariffs  in  exchange  for  reductions  In 
their  tariffs  or  duties;  and  then  about 
56  pages  of  assistance  to  American  firms 
and  workers  seriously  injured  by  the 
increased  imports  into  this  coimtry  as 
a  result  of  the  concessions. 

In  a  word,  the  attainment  of  the  very 
admirable  goals  that  I  have  just  listed 
is  to  be  achieved  by  the  tariff  reduction 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  in  and 
of  Itself  it  will  do  none  of  them.  The 
bill  could,  on  the  other  hand,  produce 
opposite  results.  But  I  am  also  envious, 
very  frankly,  of  my  colleagues,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason], 
and  others  who  are  apparently  against 
any  authority  or  any  mechanism  where- 
by the  country  can  negotiate  with  other 
countries  on  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary trade  restrictions.  I  envy  those  who 
believe  that  we  can  simply  let  natxire 
take  its  course.  If  I  thought  that,  ar- 
riving at  a  position  to  take  on  this  par- 
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ticular  legislation  before  us  this  after- 
noon would  be  very  easy. 

My  simpathy,  however,  Is  with  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  so  simplify 
the  issue,  because  I  find  it  extremely 
complex,  yes,  and  frightening,  no  matter 
what  we  do.  I  see  as  has  b^n  pointed 
out  here  many  times,  the  growth  of  the 
Common  Market  as  a  potential  for 
strengthening  the  fre*  world,  but  I  also 
see  it  as  posing  problems  as  far  as  our 
economic  health  is  concerned  and  the 
economic  health  of  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

On  the  one  hand  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous Western  Europe  can  be  a  great 
force  in  the  battle  that  must  be  waged 
today  in  the  world  against  the  forces  of 
communism.  But  let  me  caution  you 
that  unless  there  is  a  mutuality  of  con- 
cern, shared  by  the  Common  Market 
and  the  countries  that  compose  it,  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  free  world 
as  a  whole,  then  we  are  in  serious  diffi- 
culties. We  are  in  serious  difficulties 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Many  of  the  speeches  yesterday  about 
the  Common  Market  held  out  the  glow- 
ing promise  that  may  attend  thr  devel- 
opment of  this  area  within  which  there 
is  free  trade,  but  some  of  the  aspects. 
I  am  afraid,  seem  to  be  somewhat  soft- 
pedaled;  and  one  of  the  aspects — and 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— is  that  it  is  developing  a  free  trade 
zone  encompassing  the  members,  but  as 
a  unit,  as  a  market,  it  is  a  protectionist 
area.  The  net  result  of  its  formation  is 
to  make  more  difficult  the  access  which 
our  goods  will  have  to  that  area. 

Their  external  duties  today,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  result  of  averaging  the 
duties  of  the  various  countries  that  make 
up  the  market.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened? Generally  speaking,  the  average 
level  of  duties  in  the  particular  areas 
that  our  trade  goes  into  are  now  higher 
than  before. 

Let  me  cite  one  example,  West  Ger- 
many, a  potential  consumer  of  American 
automobiles  in  the  past.  Their  duty  has 
been  16  percent,  but  under  the  Common 
Market,  the  Common  Market  duty  on 
automobiles  is  2d  percent  That  is  the 
average  of  the  Common  Market. 

In  the  last  Geneva  agreement  we  made 
a  reduction  in  our  duty  on  automobiles 
and  the  Common  Market  made  a  reduc- 
tion in  duty,  but  the  big  differential  is 
still  there.  We  did  not  even  get  West 
Germany  down  to  the  point  that  she  was 
before  we  made  our  concession. 

Those  are  things  that  worry  me  and 
frighten  me  about  this  situation. 

I  think  if  we  consider  this  bill  we  must 
ask.  How  willing  is  the  Common  Market 
going  to  be  to  permit  access  of  our  goods 
to  their  markets  on  reasonable  terms? 
Are  they  going  to  let  oxir  industrial  goods 
enter  their  markets  on  terms  equivalent 
to  what  we  let  their  goods  into  our  mar- 
kets? So  far,  we  have  not  seen  evidence 
that  they  are  willing  to  do  this.  One 
need  just  examine  the  last  Geneva  agree- 
ment to  find  that  out  Furthermore,  we 
start  at  a  low  base,  as  far  as  our  bargain- 
ing power  is  concerned,  while  their  duties 
are  considerably  higher. 

That  concerns  me.  There  has  been  no 
showing  of  any  willingness  on  the  part 


of  the  Common  Market  to  start  our 
negotiations  at  the  same  level. 

Other  questions:  Will  the  Common 
Market  permit  our  agricultural  com- 
modities to  enter  their  countries  on  a 
fair  basis?  Are  they  going  to  continue 
their  system  of  variable  fees,  which  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  is  a  matter  of 
rank  discrimination  against  American 
agricultural  commodities.  They  have 
not  shown  a  very  great  desire  on  their 
part  to  let  our  goods  go  in  on  a  fair  ba.sis 
and  to  eliminate  their  variable  fees.  In 
fact,  there  wa?  a  proposal  before  the 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  not 
enter  into  any  agreements  with  any 
countries  until  they  have  lived  up  to  the 
agreements  they  have  made  with  us  vm- 
der  prior  general  agreements  on  tariff 
and  trade.  What  were  we  told?  That 
we  would  not  dare  put  that  into  the  bill 
because,  if  we  did,  we  could  not  enter 
into  any  agreements  because  most  of  the 
countries  had  not  carried  out  the  agree- 
ments we  had  entered  into  and  were 
discriminating.  Therefore,  we  could  not 
adopt  that  amendment.  That  is  why  I 
say  some  of  these  things  concern  me 
greatly  just  as  I  am  concerned  wuth  the 
need  for  a  strong  free  world  and  a  unity 
and  a  mutuaUty  of  purpose.  And  I  have 
a  great  concern  as  to  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  mutuality  of  purpose.  It 
is  argued  that  is  the  reason  for  this  bill, 
that  we  must  give  the  President  unprec- 
edented authority  to  lower  our  duties 
in  order  to  get  concessions  and  to  get 
access  to  the  Common  Market  that  has 
been  created.  Put  more  bluntly,  the  au- 
thority is  needed  they  say,  and  I  now  xise 
my  own  words,  to  buy  our  way  into  that 
market.  But  I  ask — how  much  are  we 
going  to  pay  to  get  in  and  how  reason- 
able are  they  going  to  be,  and.  more  im- 
portant, how  hard  or  how  soft  are  we 
going  tb  be  in  insisting  that  they  not 
only  live  up  to  past  agreements  with  us 
but  that  we  get  a  fair  shake  and  a  mu- 
tuality of  consideration  as  far  as  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  trade  and  economic 
expansion  in  the  free  world  is  concerned. 

Let  me  add  further.  A  serious  ques- 
tion that  keeps  disturbing  me  is  this: 
Even  if  we  are  successful  in  accomplish- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  external  tariffs 
of  the  Common  Market  and  getting  ac- 
cess for  our  goods  are  concerned  without 
the  restricticms,  how  competitive  are  we 
going  to  be?  Is  it  going  to  do  us  any 
good  as  far  as  the  capacity  to  sell  In  the 
Common  Market  is  concerned?  We  have 
heard  in  the  past  about  the  problem  of 
dollars  and  the  balance-of-payment 
problems;  that  they  did  not  have  the 
dollars  to  buy  our  goods  and,  therefore, 
we  had  to  make  concessions  to  them,  so 
that  they  would  have  more  dollars  and 
then  they  could  buy  more  of  our  goods. 

Now.  they  have  an  excess  of  dollars. 
If  they  did  not  have  an  excess  of  dollars 
we  would  not  be  worried  today  about  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
gold  problem.  But  why  are  we  worrying 
about  it?  We  are  worrying  about  it 
because  these  countries  are  building  up 
dollar  credits.  They  are  not  buying 
American  goods.  They  get  the  dollars, 
but  they  are  not  spending  them  for 
American  goods;  they  are  keeping  them 
In  bank  deposits,  notes,  or  demanding 


gold.  That  is  why  we  have  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  the  gold  problem 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

Are  they  going  to  be  any  more  free 
to  buy  our  goods  just  because  they  can 
sell  a  little  more  here  if  we  lower  our 
duty  and  their  duties  go  down?  That 
is  a  question  that  bothers  me. 

In  many  areas  where  the  labor  con- 
tent of  the  end  product  is  high  we  know 
we  cannot  compete.  The  hearings  are 
replete  with  examples  of  our  inability 
to  compete  on  many  items.  Just  check 
the  hearings  and  look  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  look  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  representatives  from  the 
teamsters'  organizations.  I  will  admit 
that  Walter  Reuther  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  support  of  the  bill,  but  he 
acknowledged  that  we  could  not  compete 
unless  changes  were  made  in  the  wage 
rates  in  Western  Europe,  and  he  said  he 
was  hopeful  that  that  would  follow.  But 
will  it  follow?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  running 
through  my  mind  at  night  as  I  tossed 
on  my  bed  rather  than  sleeping,  trying 
to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  is  right 
on  this  bill. 

Yes;  this  bill  is  sold  to  us  as  a  miracle 
drug,  but  there  are  many  questions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  we  must  ask.  The  big 
question  is  whether  it  will  cure  or 
whether  it  will  harm  the  patient. 

The  issue  before  us,  as  I  see  it,  is  not 
whether  the  President  should  have  au- 
thority and  mechanisms  to  negotiate 
and  bargain  for  expansion  of  trade. 
That  is  not  an  issue.  Of  course,  we 
should. 

The  issue  is  how  much  authority  is  it 
wise  to  give  at  smy  one  time? 

The  issue  is  how  will  the  authority  be 
exercised. 

The  issue  is  what  reforms  will  we  Ini- 
tiate outside  of  the  area  of  tariffs  which 
will  permit  us  to  be  competitive,  not  only 
overseas  in  the  Common  Market,  but 
also  In  the  free  markets  of  the  world? 
And  what  will  permit  us  to  be  competi- 
tive here  in  our  own  market  with  foreign 
goods  coming  into  this  country?  What 
steps  will  we  take? 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  our 
crying  needs  today  are  reforms  in  areas 
that  will  give  us  more  competition  than 
the  bill  that  is  proposed  here  that  deals 
just  with  duties,  because  none  of  us  need 
worry  about  the  level  of  duties,  as  long 
a&  we  are  competitive. 

The  issue  is,  I  think,  what  philosophy 
will  guide  the  exercise  of  the  power 
given? 

During  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
I  tried  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  other  members  of  his  side  and 
the  members  on  my  own  side  of  the 
committee.  I  tried  to  be  constructive. 
I  think  the  chairman  will  agree.  I 
tried  to  be  responsible  in  the  positions  I 
took.  I  had  no  purpose  at  all  of  frus- 
trating any  action  by  the  committee  to 
report  this  bill  or  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President. 

I  think  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee will  have  to  testify  to  the  fact  that 
tactics  could  have  been  used  which  would 
have  made  it  virtually  impossible  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  bill 
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at  this  time.  Instead^  we  tried  to  fa- 
cilitate it. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the  bill  the 
President  sent  up  to  us,  and  I  should  like 
to  thinlc  I  may  have  made  some  small 
contribution  to  those  improvements. 
But  I  am  not  saying  that  the  bill  is  not 
without  very  serious  dangers. 

To  me.  the  most  serious  danger  is  the 
philosophy  Inherent  in  this  bill,  and  the 
philosophy  of  those  who  are  requesting 
the  authority  to  have  the  negotiating  au- 
thority. This  philosophy  represents  in 
this  bill  a  basic  shift  in  attitude.  It  is 
that  in  negotiating  restrictions  in  duties 
in  the  future  the  Executive  need  no 
longer  be  concerned  with  whether  the  re- 
duction will  seriously  injure  a  domestic 
industry.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  cer- 
tain UJS.  industries — entire  whole  in- 
dustries— are  expendable,  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  determine  whether  any  industry 
is  expendable  or  not.  That  is  the  basic 
philosophy  and  that  is  the  power  I 
worry  most  about. 

The  basic  U.S.  policy  specifically  set 
forth  in  section  6  of  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  that  tariffs 
would  not  be  reduced  to  a  level  at  which 
there  would  result  serious  injury  to  the 
American  industry  making  a  like  prod- 
uct. The  U.S.  negotiators  were  thereby 
required  to  consider  the  effect  of  any 
proposed  tariff  reduction  on  American 
industry.  This  bill  proposes  to  abandon 
that  policy. 

Certain  undesignated  industries  will 
be  regarded  as  expendable.  Our  nego- 
tiators will  be  permitted  to  reduce  tariffs 
to  the  point  at  which  serious  injury 
will  result.  And  the  President  will  not 
have  to  report  to  the  Congress,  as  he 
does  now  under  our  peril-point  provision. 
Under  existing  law,  if  the  President  goes 
below  the  peril  point  established  by  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  has  to 
justify  this  actiqp  to  the  Congress.  But 
that  will  not  be  true  any  more. 

The  bill  then  provides  adjiistment  as- 
sistance for  the  injured  firms  and  work- 
ers. The  U.S.  negotiators — I  will  put 
this  in  quotes — are  "bailed  out"  when 
they  make  "a  bad  bargain."  Notwith- 
standing the  no-serious-injury  policy, 
the  duties  on  imports  into  the  United 
States  have  been  reduced  between  70 
and  80  percent  over  the  past  25  years. 
You  would  think  by  some  of  the  talk  we 
have  heard  that  we  have  been  standing 
still  as  a  great  protectionist  country, 
and  have  not  been  doing  anything.  We 
have  cut  tariffs  between  75  and  80  per- 
cent. These  tariffs  are  substantially 
lower  on  balance  than  the  proposed 
tariffs  on  imports  from  the  United 
States  going  over  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Where  the  remaining  U.S.  tariffs 
are  essential  to  protect  an  American 
industry  and  American  jobs  from  serious 
injury,  in  my  judgment  no  further  re- 
ductions should  be  permitted. 

The  responsibility  of  avoiding  such  in- 
jury should  rest  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  negotiators.  The  adjustment 
assistance  provisions,  whether  for  firms 
or  workers,  are  not  substitutes  for  jobs 
or  businesses.  American  firms  and 
American  workers  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  their  business  or  their 
jobs  for  a  dole. 


If  time  permitted,  I  would  quote  Un- 
der Secretary  Oeorge  Ball,  to  show  what 
the  philosophy  of  this  bill  is.  Mr.  Ball 
in  a  recent  speech  in  Bonn.  Oermany, 
apologized  for  the  fact  that  we  increased 
our  duty  on  glassware  and  carpets,  an 
industry  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  was  being  seriously  injured  as  the 
result  of  the  lowering  of  duties.  And. 
what  did  he  say?  That  that  is  all  the 
law  will  permit  us  to  do.  But.  he  said 
we  have  a  bill  going  through  the  Con- 
gress and  we  do  not  have  to  do  that  any 
more.  We  can  pay  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  some  of  the  workers  for  a 
while  and  we  can  make  loans  to  some  of 
the  businesses  which  are  injured,  so  that 
if  anybody  in  the  business  of  glassware 
or  the  carpet  industry  is  injured,  the 
President  will  not  have  to  increase 
duties;  he  will  have  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  the  workers  and 
loans  for  the  businesses.  It  is  because 
of  this  philosophy,  which  goes  along  with 
the  adjustment  assistance,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  HerlongI  and 
I  introduced  companion  bills  which 
would  have  continued  exactly  every 
wording  of  the  negotiating  authority 
contained  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  as  far  as  the  right  of  the 
President  to  negotiate  and  the  right  of 
the  President  to  declare  new  duties. 
That,  as  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
told  us  today,  is  the  real  important  part 
of  the  bill  that  we  should  keep  intact. 
But.  we  went  back  to  the  "no  injury" 
basic  philosophy,  and  we  did  not  have 
this  handout  to  buy  them  off,  after  we 
hurt  them.  By  reinstating  that  "no  in- 
jury" policy  and  eliminating  the  adjust- 
ment provision  in  the  Herlong -Byrnes 
bill,  it  was  our  hope  that  this  issue  could 
be  presented  to  the  House  so  that  the 
House  could  work  its  will.  That,  appar- 
ently, we  cannot  do.  We  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  rule  and  also  by  the 
parliamentary  situation  as  far  as  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  concerned. 

We  have  discussed  the  discrimination 
that  will  result  if  we  pass  this  adjust- 
ment assistance  as  far  as  the  workers 
are  concerned,  with  the  Manpower 
Training  Act.  I  will  not  go  into  that. 
Someone  may  suggest  that  industries 
may  not  be  hurt  but  firms  are.  If  we  do 
not  have  adjustment  assistance,  we  can- 
not help  the  firms.  But,  I  think  that  is 
begging  the  point. 

Under  the  Manpower  Act  we  have  pro- 
vision for  people  whose  skills  become  ob- 
solete, who  are  out  of  a  job  because  of 
changing  circumstances.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  wrote  into 
its  committee  report  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  groups  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  under  the  Manpower  Training  Act  was 
who?  Workers  displaced  by  imports. 
We  have  the  Manpower  Training  Act  to 
take  care  of  those  workers  today  without 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  get- 
ting into  a  field  that  it  has  no  business 
getting  into,  when  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  reported  out 
and  this  Congress  has  passed  a  man- 
power training  bill  earlier  this  year.  If 
that  act  is  not  any  good,  changes  can 
be  made.  Amend  it.  Bring  it  in,  but  let 
us  not  discriminate  between  workers,  and 
let  us  not  nun  by  enacting  here  an  ad- 


justment assistance  program  that  will 
practically  lay  at  rest  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  that  that  committee 
worked  so  hard  on.  We  also  have  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  loans  for 
firms. 

Now,  what  am  I  going  to  do  on  this 
bill?  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  prob- 
lem I  have  had  to  face. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  I  think  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  provisions  is  to  send  this 
bill  over  to  the  Senate,  but  not  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  I  think 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  send  an  extension 
of  the  present  act  over  for  1  year.  That 
would  give  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  vehicle  on  which  to  work  its 
will.  They  can  have  the  advantage  of 
that  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
committee  on  the  26  pages  relating  to 
the  President's  authority,  and  let  them 
take  a  good  look  at  the  57  pages.  This 
bill  is  not  going  into  hiding.  The  Senate 
will  have  it  to  look  at,  and  they  can  act 
on  it. 

I  am  against  letting  the  authority  ex- 
pire. I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  it 
alive.  I  would  not  vote  for  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit.  But  I  think  this, 
at  least,  gives  us  an  opp>ortunity  to  send 
a  vehicle  over  to  the  Senate.  When  the 
Senate  works  its  will.  It  will  go  to  con- 
ference. We  have  a  chance  to  take  an- 
other look  at  it;  some  of  these  sections 
certainly  should  not  be  in  any  bill  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
is  my  objection  to  the  bill  as  It  was.  I 
was  hopeful  we  could  consider  It  on  its 
merits.  We  cannot.  Therefore,  let  us 
at  least  send  it  to  the  other  body  and 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  argued  that  some 
of  us  want  to  kill  this  bill.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not.  I  say  to  you,  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  all  other  Members,  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  prevail  and 
it  is  turned  down.  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
at  least  send  the  bill  reported  from  the 
committee  over  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
must  give  the  President  some  authority, 
but  I  do  have  very  serious  questions  about 
the  philosophy  of  this  new  bill  and 
about  some  of  the  provisions  contained 
therein.  I  think  the  best  way  to  solve 
the  concern  that  I  have  is  to  see  to  it 
that  I  do  not  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  it  in  the  first  instance.  My  protest 
shall  come  through  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, which  will  send  the  present  law  over 
there,  extending  it  for  a  period  of  1 
year,  and  thereby  we  keep  the  matter 
alive.  We  then  can  take  another  look 
and  see  what  the  Senate  has  done,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  this  debate,  hav- 
ing had  the  advantage  of  the  work  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  When 
it  comes  back  from  conference  we  can 
see  where  we  go  from  there. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to 
this  side  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCORHACXl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  without  regard 
to  what  position  they  have  taken  on 
this  bill,  who  participated  in  the  debate. 
Certainly,  the  debate  has  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

^fr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  special 
interest  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
t:entleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byrnes].  In  all  frankness.  I  must 
sharply  disagree  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  premise  that  he  takes  in  relation  to 
the  motion  to  recommit.  In  my  opinion 
that  would  be  a  vote  of  "no  confidence" 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  pre- 
sided over  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [tAt.  Mn.Ls],  as  well 
as  a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  the  other 
members  of  that  great  committee.  Also, 
in  a  sense,  it  would  be  an  abdication  of 
our  own  responsibility  as  one  of  the 
coequal  branches  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ByrnesI 
suggests  that  we  take  a  negative  course 
to  bring  about  what  the  gentleman  hopes 
would  be  an  ultimately  affirmative  re- 
sult along  the  lines  of  the  gentleman's 
position. 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  the  Speaker. 
Parliamentary  situations  such  as  the 
gentleman  refernid  to  may  exist.  I  re- 
fer to  that  so  that  there  will  be  no 
thought  in  anyone's  mind  that  there  was 
any  parhamentary  maneuvering  em- 
ployed by  the  majority  party  directly  or 
indirectly  to  prevunt  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ByrnksI  from  being  rec- 
ognized to  offer  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  B-SfRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  Speaker 
yield  at  that  poin.? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  confirm  that  I  had  no  in- 
tent to  implicate  the  majority  leader- 
ship or  the  members  of  the  majority  or 
the  Speaker  in  that  particular  comment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  1  know  that;  and 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  made  that  ob- 
servation, because  if  there  was  any 
vagueness  in  the  remarks  that  I  made 
that  might  Justify  such  an  inference,  it 
certainly  was  the  farthest  thought  from 
my  mind.  The  gtrntlemans  observation 
removes  any  pojsibility  of  misunder- 
standing in  that  respect. 

This  measure  was  developed  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  A  rec- 
ommendation and  a  bill  came  from  the 
President,  and  the  bill  was  introduced. 
That  occurs  in  all  administrations.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  by  bipartisan  action,  conducted 
hearings  and  then  held  long  executive 
sessions.  The  bUl  that  came  out  of  the 
committee  is  before  the  House  at  the 
present  time  and  represents  bipartisan 
thinking  and  bipartisan  action.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively a  committee  bill.  There  may 
be  some  provisions  in  it  that  I  may  not 
like,  or  some  other  Member  may  not  like. 
But  If  we  look  at  the  bill  in  Its  entirety, 
certainly  It  is  a  bill  that  is  about  as  good 
as  has  ever  been  reported  out  of  a  com- 
mittee, having  in  mind  particularly  the 


difflcult  subject  involved  In  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  are  justified  in  looking  at  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  Certainly  those  who  favor 
this  legislation  can  say  that  at  least  95 
to  98  percent  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  sound — I  believe  100  percent.  But  if 
there  is  some  slight  disagreement,  those 
who  support  this  bill— and  I  am  speak- 
ing now  from  a  bipartisan  viewpoint — 
may  well  say  that  95  to  98  percent  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  sound. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  hope  our  beloved 
Speaker  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
motion  to  recommit  prevails  the  meas- 
ure would  go  to  the  other  body  and 
hence  a  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, assimiing  it  prevails,  is  not  a  vote 
to  kill  the  bill  but  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
protest  against  some  of  the  provisions 
which  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do 
not  like  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  friend  on  that  premise.  I  said 
it  would  be  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  it  would  be  a  vote  equivalent  to  the 
House  abdicating  Its  affirmative  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  the  logical  thing 
would  be  to  send  the  bill,  under  these 
circumstances,  over  to  the  other  body. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  others  can  try  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  amend  the  bill  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions they  object  to;  then  let  that  go 
to  conference.  That  is  the  affirmative 
way  of  handling  the  situation  rather 
than  the  negative  way  which  has  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  bill  is  a  revenue 
bill;  it  affects  duties.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution such  legislation  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel 
certain  that  my  good  friend  from  Indi- 
ana does  not  mean  to  convey  the  thought 
that  we  should  send  over  there  a  simple 
one-  or  two-line  bill,  and  trust  to  the 
other  body  the  responsibility  of  correct- 
ing it.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send  the 
bill  itself  to  the  other  body?  Then  the 
other  body  will  have  to  go  through  this 
bill  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  and 
make  such  changes  as  it  sees  fit  to  make 
in  the  bill.  Those  changes  could  then  be 
resolved  in  a  conference,  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  nhnois,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  along  with  some 
others,  would  represent  the  House,  in 
all  probability. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Certainly  I  appreci- 
ate the  observation  of  our  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  whether  it  is  a  short  bill  or  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  other  body  is  going  to 
work  its  will.  I  would  hope  if  it  is  the 
committee  bill  some  of  the  provisions 
which  I  think  are  highly  objectionable 
would  be  taken  out.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  as  one  who  has  through  the 


years  supported  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  and 
who  wants  now  to  be  in  a  position  to 
promote  foreign  trade  for  our  country, 
my  view  is  that  the  best  way  to  wind  up 
with  a  bill  that  Is  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  is  to  vote  for  recommittal. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  I  still 
think  the  position  I  have  stated  is  cor- 
rect. First,  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  a  vote  of  "no  confidence" 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
in  a  sense,  indirectly.  Certainly  it  is  an 
abdication  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  its 
affirmative  responsibility.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  send  the  bill  over  to  the  Senate, 
let  the  Senate  amend  It.  and  then  let  the 
bill  go  to  conference. 

I  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  the 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  equally 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  importance  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us  and  the  significance  of  the  action 
we  are  about  to  take  are,  I  believe,  mani- 
festly clear.  Today,  on  every  front,  our 
Nation's  preeminent  position  of  world 
trade  leadership  is  seriously  and  imme- 
diately challenged :  Competition  in  world 
markets  becomes  more  difficult  for  us 
each  year;  we  are  currently  running  an 
extremely  dangerous  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit;  the  European  Economic 
Community,  potentially  the  world's  larg- 
est trading  area,  looms  before  us  posing 
a  great  peaceful  challenge  to  our  trading 
stature;  we  are  confronted  by  the  threat- 
ening and  hostile  trading  challenge  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  which  questions  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  economic  way  of  life.  In 
the  face  of  these  challenges  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  impending  expiration  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1958,  we  are  called  upon  to  find  real  and 
lasting  solutions  to  our  country's  for- 
eign trade  problems. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  labored  long 
and  carefully  over  the  proposed  trade 
bill.  I  am  constrained  to  say  to  you  now 
that  the  changes  proposed  by  this  bill 
are  so  fundamental  and  far  reaching 
and  the  expert  views  expressed  before 
the  committee  so  divergent  yet  convinc- 
ing as  to  demand  that  we  proceed  on  this 
matter  with  great  deliberation,  much 
freedom  of  action,  and  the  utmost  cau- 
tion. Clear,  cogent,  and,  I  believe,  dis- 
positive, arguments  compel  us  to  extend 
the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  for  1 
year  while  recommitting  the  proposed 
bill  for  further  study. 

In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  the 
mystery  and  uncertainty  which  now  sur- 
rounds the  EEC  should  disappear  with- 
in a  year's  time.  Indexes  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Common  Market,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  proposed 
entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
trading  network,  should  then  be  easier 
to  read.  Another  year  might  render  in- 
telligible the  sincerity  of  the  market's 
alleged  desire  to  lower  tariffs  externally. 
This  sincerity  is  presently  questioned  in 
view  of  her  recent  action  on  carpets  and 
glass  and  in  light  of  the  impending  im- 
position of  variable  levies,  both  moves 
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being  labeled  by  many  as  giant  steps 
toward  protection.  In  short.  I  would 
say  that  the  general  air  of  urgency  has 
been  overemphasized  and  that  our  bar- 
gaining position  will  not  be  seriously 
Impaired  by  delaying  action  on  highly 
conjectural  matters  for  1  year. 

Second,  I  point  to  the  dark  and  omi- 
nous cloud  which  presently  hangs  over 
our  domestic  economy.  Many  doubt 
that  we  can  remove  this  cloud  or  ciu-e 
the  existing  ills  of  our  economy  merely 
by  injecting  a  Uttle  more  life  into  an 
activity  representing  only  3.8  percent  of 
our  national  product.  Even  more  be- 
lieve that  if  the  market  becomes  further 
clouded  by  import  competition  at  this 
time,  companies  are  likely  to  take  re- 
tarding steps  of  cost  reduction  rather 
than  the  desired  expansionary  measures 
of  building  new  plants  and  enlarging 
existing  facilities.  We  know  all  too  well 
that  fear  may  discourage  even  normal 
expansion.  Before  passing  this  contro- 
versial and  conjectural  trade  bill*  let  us 
strive  to  remove  the  present  cloud  and 
recoup  recent  losses. 

Third,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
grettable uncertainty  now  existing  with 
regard  to  our  Nation's  textile  industry, 
whose  importance  to  our  national  secu- 
rity has  been  labeled  second  only  to  steel. 
It  is  readily  admitted  that  any  primai-y 
injury  from  implementation  of  H.R. 
11970  will  fall  upon  import-competing 
industries,  and  it  is  clear  that  our  textile 
industry  is  an  import-competing  one. 
In  spite  of  the  President's  wisely  pro- 
posed and  urgently  needed  seven-point 
program  for  textiles  and  despite  some 
concrete  steps  toward  implementation, 
imcertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  tex- 
tiles because  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
tardiness  in  acting  on  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  the  SVi-cent  equalization  fee 
on  cotton  and  because  of  the  resulting 
indefinite  status  of  our  long-term  Ge- 
neva Agreement  on  Textiles.  Within  a 
year's  time  the  status  of  these  matters 
will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  and  we  may 
not  face  even  the  remotest  danger  of 
damage  to  or  obliteration  of  our  vital 
textile  industry. 

A  fourth  factor,  closely  related  to  the 
textile  situation,  is  the  general  defense 
posture  of  the  United  States.  Under 
conditions  of  national  emergency  prac- 
tically every  industry  is  essential  for  our 
survival.  An  additional  year  of  study 
will  help  us  to  determine  whether  or  not 
strong  tariff  protection  is  generally  nec- 
essary, even  at  the  expense  of  more  in- 
efficiency in  the  national  economy, 
because  of  the  greater  cost  of  not  having 
domestic  sources  of  supply  during  emer- 
gencies. 

Fifth,  I  would  remind  you  that  con- 
siderable doubt  prevails  over  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  might  be  hurt,  over 
the  number  of  jobs  that  may  remain 
unborn  because  of  import  competition, 
and  over  our  abihty  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  industry  which  has 
moved  rapidly  into  our  own  technologi- 
cal dimension  while  facing  none  of  our 
wage,  hour,  child-labor,  or  antitrust  laws. 
These  matters  readily  lend  themselves 
to  a  year  of  intensive  study. 

As  a  sixth  area  which  calls  for  cau- 
tion and  deliberation  on  our  part.  I  point 
to  the  argxunentative  and  disputatious 


adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  mere  presence  of  these  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  and  the  extended  tes- 
timony in  committee  attest  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  assuredly  be  short-r\in 
adverse  effects  on  individual  businesses 
and  workers.  We  cannot  expect  these 
injured  individuals  and  businesses  to 
philosophically  accept  their  fate  and  to 
gladly  offer  themselves  as  sacrifices  on 
the  altar  of  an  abstract  thing  called  the 
national  interest.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
justify  as  a  governmental  function  the 
total  destruction  of  a  segment  of  Ameri- 
can industry  or  the  shifting  of  man- 
ipower  from  one  great  industry  to  an- 
other or  the  uprooting  of  families  and 
the  moving  of  them  to  distant  communi- 
ties. Perhaps  the  pain  and  cost  of  such 
a  transformation,  even  if  it  results  in  an 
overall  gain  for  our  economy,  is  far  too 
great.  We  must  not  take  lightly  our 
responsibility  in  these  areas.  None  of 
us  seeks  to  create  an  extended  Federal 
dole.  Nor  do  we  want  to  federalize  our 
individual  l^ate  systems  for  paying  un- 
employment benefits.  An  additional 
year  can,  I  believe,  be  wisely  and  expedi- 
tiously used  to  strengthen  safeguards  in 
these  areas  which  affect  certain  of  our 
citizens  in  such  a  significant  and  vital 
manner. 

Finally,  I  would  stress  to  you  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  it  is  a  vastly  broad  and 
sweeping  authority  which  we  are  asked 
to  give  to  the  Executive.  Although  this 
power  would  not,  I  am  sure,  be  lightly 
taken,  yet.  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  consti- 
tutional mandate,  we  must  take  every 
precaution  to  delegate  our  authority  with 
fitting  and  proper  guidelines. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I 
do  not  oppose  new  and  bold  solutions  to 
new  and  challenging  problems,  but  in 
matters  so  fundamental  and  far 
reaching,  I  believe  that  caution  must  be 
our  watchword.  Recommittal  for  a  year 
of  intensified  study  will  not  damage  our 
bargaining  posture;  it  can  and  will 
clarify  the  vital  Issues  we  now  seek  to 
resolve. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  most  respected  newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  and  in  the  Midwest  is 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  congressional  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  and 
months,  the  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
published  a  series  of  editorials  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  among  the  most 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  discussions 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  trade  legislation 
we  are  today  considering  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Each  editorial  is 
addressed  to  a  different  aspect  of  the 
issue. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  these  editorials  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune: 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (End.)  Tribune, 

Jan.  26,  1962] 

Wk   Cannot  Stand   Stiu. 

President  Kennedy's  special  trade  message 
to  Congress  yesterday  was  easily  the  best  of 
the  batch  of  communiques  that  have  been 
flowing  from  the  White  House  to  the  Hill 
since  Congress  reconvened. 

It  clearly  established  the  challenge  facing 
America  in  the  world  market. 

It  clearly  detailed  the  remedies. 


It  was  a  clear  call  to  action. 
The  message  repeated  the  President's  ear- 
lier request  for  strong  tariff-cutting  power, 
but  the  most  Interesting  portion  of  It  was 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  what  to  do  to 
help  Industries  and  people  that  will  Inevita- 
bly suffer  frcxn  the  change. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  aeema  to  us,  wa«  excep- 
tionally wise  In  the  reconunendations  he 
made.  Disavowing  any  "subsidy  program  of 
governmental  paternalism,"  he  called  for  at- 
tacks on  this  problem  to  be  launched  at 
three  levels. 

On  the  level  of  entire  Industries,  he  asked 
the  retention  of  escape  clause  and  peril- 
point  provisions  for  temporary,  industry- 
wide relief. 

On  the  level  of  individual  companies,  he 
urged  tax  and  depreciation  allowances,  again 
on  a  temporary  basis,  to  give  troubled  com- 
panies time  to  make  their  own  adjustments 
toward  new  competitiveness. 

On  the  level  of  people,  he  called  for  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits for  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  increased  Imports.  Other 
suggestions  Involved  job  retraining  and  fi- 
nancial help  for  workers  who  want  to  move 
to  area  of  employment  that  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  changes. 

In  short.  Mr.  Kennedy  recognized  that  the 
.  trade  changes  he  seeks  will  create  a  problem 
that  legitimately  calls  for  remedies  at  the 
Federal  level.  At  the  same  time,  he  resisted 
the  temptation  to  seek  corporate  and  in- 
dividual subsidies  which,  far  from  solving 
the  problems,  would  only  insure  that  they 
stay  and  stay  and  stay. 

Critics  of  the  administration  program  al- 
ready are  concentrating  their  fire  on  the 
tariff-cutting  power  Mr.  Kennedy  is  seeking 
They  call  it  one  more  "power  grab." 

Actually,  Presidents  have  had  tariff-tam- 
pering powers  since  1934.  and  the  last  big 
extension  of  such  power  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Elsenhower  in  1968.  Mr.  Kennedy  wants 
more.     He  doesn't  want  something  new. 

As  for  the  challenge,  the  President  pointed 
again  to  the  existence  of  the  European  Com- 
mon  Market,   the  goad  that   is  forcing   the 
United  States  Into  action. 
He  put  the  challenge  well: 
"We  cannot  ourselves  stand  still.     If  we 
are  to  lead,  we  must  act.     We  must  adapt 
'  our  economy  to  the  Imperatives  of  a  chang- 
i  ing  world,  and  once  more  assert  our  leader- 
■  ship." 

To  that  we  say  "Amen." 


[Prom    the    South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune, 
Mar.  12.  1902) 

Indiana  and  the  World 

Several  Interesting  facts  were  highlighted 
during  the  recent  Governor's  conference  on 
foreign   trade. 

And  even  though  the  Indianapolis  con- 
ference was  quite  frankly  designed  to  pro- 
mote State  support  for  President  Kennedy's 
tariff  reform  proposals,  facts  are  facts.  Even 
diehard  protectionists,  we  think,  can  find 
food  for  thought  in  these: 

Pact  No.  1 :  Indiana  ranked  10th  among 
the  50  States  In  the  value  of  Its  exported 
manufactured  goods  In  1960,  the  last  year 
for  which  complete  figures  have  been 
assembled. 

Pact  No.  2 :  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
exports  totaled  $483.6  million. 

Fact  No.  3:  More  than  300.000  Indiana 
workers  in  1960  held  Jobs  In  312  Indiana  in- 
dustries with  substantial  exports. 

Pact  No.  4:  On  the  agricultural  front. 
Indiana  exported  farm  products  worth  $149.3 
million  during  the  1960-61  crop  year. 

President  Kennedy  has  warned  tiiat  cur- 
rent U.S.  export  business  will  be  seriously 
hurt  if  this  country  doesn't  take  steps  to 
maintain  and  substantially  improve  its  ties 
with  the  European  Common  Market. 

Indiana,  obviously,  would  be  among  the 
most  seriously  hurt. 
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I  Prom    the    South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune, 
Mar.  27.  1»«2] 

An  Unokek3timat<d  Thkxat 

In  attempting  to  ssU  hla  trade  program  to 
Congress,  President  Kennedy  has  dwelled 
time  and  again  on  the  danger  to  the  United 
SUtes  of  a  united  Europe  with  which  we 
did  not  have  close  eoouomlc  ties. 

Is  the  danger  legltimats.  or  is  it  an  empty 
threat  to  dangle  over  Capitol  HUl? 

In  St.  Joseph  a  few  dafs  ago,  members  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  Southwestern  Michi- 
gan heard  a  speaker  who  thinks  the  threat  is 
not  only  very  real  but.  If  anything,  under- 
estimated. 

He's  Nate  R.  Wh.te,  former  financial  edi- 
tor of  the  ChrLstian  Science  Monitor  and 
now  editor  of  the  American  Banker. 

The  '  European  Common  Market,  he  said 
bluntly,  shows  slgnti  of  becoming  a  new  em- 
pire, "the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  known." 

If  America  turns  Its  back  on  this  empire, 
he  warned,  Europe  could  retaliate  so  effec- 
tively that  the  Unlived  States  would  become 
"a  third-rate  economic  and  monetary  power 
within  6  years." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  unified  Europe — 
alone  or  In  cooperation  with  America — will 
be  a  political  buffer  to  the  expansion  of 
communism. 

If  Mr.  White  is  correct,  this  country  had 
better  start  buddylng  up  to  the  Old  World. 
As  soon  as  possible.  1 1 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)   Tribune, 

Apr.  20,  1992] 

Toward  CoNrxsCRATiON 

The  foreign  ministers  of  six  European 
Common  Market  nations  sat  down  in  Paris 
this  week  to  talk  alwut  political,  as  well  as 
economic,  unification. 

The  talks  quickly  gjot  snagged  in  a  dispute 
over  Britain's  role  in  unification  negotia- 
tions. The  six  ministers  closed  their  brief- 
cases and  went  home. 

This  week's  Incident  dslays,  but  does  not 
scrap,  the  movement  toward  a  political  union 
of  European  states.  The  Paris  meeting,  in 
fact,  is  apt  to  prov«  far  less  significant  in 
the  long  run  than  a  conference  of  the  min- 
isters held  earlier  in  the  month  in  London. 

At  that  meeting  West  Oermany  and 
Italy — both  of  whlcli  had  been  p\ishlng  for 
a  supranational  federation  of  European 
countries — indicated  they  are  now  willing 
to  settle  for  a  looser  confederation  that  will 
leave  member  countries  more  of  their  tradi- 
tional powers  over  Internal  affairs. 

The  two  countries.  In  effect,  capitulated  to 
Prance's  version  of  what  form  European  uni- 
fication should  take.  Britain  also  has  ex- 
pressed interest  In  a  confederation. 

That's  wliy  this  week's  Paris  snag  may 
prove  relatively  unimportant.  The  drive  to- 
ward confederation  Is  expected  to  keep  go- 
ing, and  results  may  come  sooner  than  many 
Americans  think. 

For  the  United  States  this  prospect  Is  one 
more  compelling  reason  why  Congress  must 
act  on  President  Kennedy's  trade  proposals 
during  this  session. 

The  time  to  get  in  on  the  blossoming  Eu- 
ropean market  is  now,  before  Europe  raises 
her  own  protective  liarrlers.  A  year  from 
now  might  be  too  late. 

(Prom  the  South  Bend' (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Apr.  24.  1962] 

How  To  Mext  Poreicn  CoMPmnoN 

With  the  administiatlon's  free-trade  pro- 
posals under  discusiiion  In  Congress  and 
commanding  much  attention  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  worth  everyone's  time  to  take 
a  look  at  the  U.S.  automobile  industry. 

It  offers  a  striking  example  of  how  Ameri- 
cans react  to  foreign  competition  In  the  do- 
mestic market  when  the  chljw  are  down. 


The  chips  were  down  in  1969  when  imports 
threw  a  mighty  scare  into  the  American  In- 
dustry by  selling  614.000  vehicles  In  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  compacts  and 
medium-sized  vehicles  in  the  U.S.  industry 
is  now  well  known.  But  what  has  this  done 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Imports?  Are  not  im- 
ports still  taking  a  big  bite  out  of  the  domes- 
tic sales  pie  and  thereby  cutting  into  Ameri- 
can production,  sales  and  Jobs? 

Let's  look  at  the  record. 

Sales  of  imports  were  down  last  year  to 
379,000.  At  the  current  rate  of  sales.  Im- 
ports are  attracting  only  one  of  every  20  new- 
car  buyers  compared  to  one  in  ten  3  years  ago 
and  one  In  sixteen  last  year. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  registrations  of 
imports  in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year 
were  3  percent  below  the  registrations  in 
January  and  February  of  1961  in  the  face  of 
a  29-percent  sales  gain  for  UJS.-made  autos 
and  the  picture  of  how  the  UJ3.  industry  is 
recovering  comes  more  clearly  Into  focus. 
The  rougher  going  for  the  imports  Is  further 
refiected  In  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
dealers  handling  foreign  cars  had  shrunk 
from  a  high  of  15,000  In  1959  to  approxi- 
mately 12.000  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Pacts  like  these  tend  to  support  the  con- 
tention of  free-trade  advocates  thot  U.S.  in- 
dustry can  take  care  of  Itself  In  the  domestic 
markets. 

How  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  is  an- 
other problem.  But  given  a  fairer  chance  to 
compete,  American  Industry  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  better. 

(Prom    the    South    Bend     (Ind.)     Tribune, 

May  21.  1962) 

TmtxAT  OK  OppoKTXTNrrr? 

As  the  United  States  moves  haltingly 
toward  new  legislation  that  would  tear  down 
many  of  the  country's  traditional  trade  bar- 
riers, a  nagging  question  continues  to  bother 
a  lot  of  Americans. 

Can  this  country  compete  against  lower 
wages  abroad? 

One  respected  businessman  who  thinks 
the  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes  is  Eric 
Johnston,  a  former  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  a  recent  article, 
he  makes  four  solid  points  to  support  his 
optimism. 

One  cites  a  study  which  showed  that  when 
the  average  Japanese  worker  was  making  22 
cents  an  hour,  his  opposite  number  in 
America  was  making  $1.95.  But  the  Jap- 
anese was  turning  out  30  cents  worth  of 
merchandise  in  that  hour,  while  the  Amer- 
ican was  producing  $3.19  worth. 

The  "wage  gap,"  Johnston  observes,  Is 
closing — not  rapidly  but  steadily.  In  1960, 
for  example,  the  Increase  in  gross  hourly 
earnings  in  this  country  was  5  percent.  In 
Germany  it  was  12  percent,  in  Prance  11 
percent. 

Moreover,  Johnston  points  out,  production 
is  only  one  part  of  the  competition  picture. 
VS.  distribution  and  sales  techniques  give 
this  country  a  big  edge  in  the  world  market. 

And  last  but  not  least.  Johnson  sees 
foreign  competition  as  a  spur  to  U.S.  in- 
dustry to  find  new  and  better  products,  and 
new  and  better  ways  of  making  them. 

For  this  businessman,  in  short,  freer  world 
trade  is  not  a  threat  but  an  opportunity. 

[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
May  23,  1962] 

Rough  Watkh 

The  administration's  trade  bill,  having 
made  a  highly  successful  voyage  through  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee,  is  about 
to  enter  the  much  rougher  seas  prevailing  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  legislation  to  expand  the  President's 
tariff-cutting  authority  is  scheduled  to  go 
to    the    ftill    House    before    June    Is    many 


days  old.  If  It  can  survive  that  passage,  ths 
worst  probably  wUl  be  over. 

The  bill  is  specifically  designed  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  set  up  a  realistic  eco- 
nomic partnership  with  theJBuropean  Com- 
mon Market. 

On  a  recent  television  program  President 
Kennedy  said  this  about  the  importance  of 
the  legislation.-  "What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
have  the  tools  to  negotiate  with  that  market, 
so  our  goods  can  get  behind  their  tariff  wall." 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Kennedy  warned,  this  coun- 
try's favorable  balance  of  trade  will  be  in 
jeopardy.  That  balance,  it's  weU  to  remem- 
ber, ran  almost  to  $5  iiilllon  in   I960. 

Why  all  the  xirgency  to  push  the  legislation 
through  this  session  of  Congress?  As  Mr. 
Kennedy  put  It.  "We're  either  In  at  the  be- 
ginning, or  we're  never  going  to  get  in." 

The  President  then  called  the  trade  bill 
"the  most  Important  piece  of  legislation  be- 
fore the  country  this  year." 

He's  dead  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  discussions  of 
the  trade  bill  appeared  in  a  recent  tele- 
vision program,  "CBS  Reports:  Breaking 
the  Trade  Barrier,"  which  was  shown 
on  May  24,  1962. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  transcript  of  this  television  broad- 
cast: 

Breaking  the  Trade  Barrier 

David  Schoenbrun.  This  is  the  23d  CBS 
report  of  the  current  season,  in  which  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  and  the  34th  President,  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  will  state  their  views  on  how 
America  must  face  the  promise  and  the  peril 
of  the  European  Common  Market.  But 
other  voices  will  also  be  heard,  for  this  chal- 
lenge affects  all  of  us. 

Harold  Hobson.  This  trade  act  is  way  com- 
pletely over  my  head.  All  I  know  is,  that 
I  have  a  problem  here,  and  I  don't  know 
how  I'm  going  to  meet  it. 

William  Litdwic.  It's  not  a  Common  Mar- 
ket. To  us,  It's  a  come-on  market.  In  other 
words,  you  come  on  here  and  share  our 
market  that  we've  built  up. 

Tim  Wible.  It's  my  opinion  that  free 
trade,  the  Common  Market,  is  good  for 
America,  so  it's  good  for  me. 

Christian  Hertxr.  I  think.  In  our  own 
long-range  Interest,  It's  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  go  step  by  step  with  the  Europeans 
in  the  creation  of  this  vast,  joint  market,  so 
to  speak,  from  the  point  of  view  of  increas- 
ing trade,  increasing  prosperity,  increasing 
ability  to  help  less  developed  nations.  I 
think  It's  an  essential,  and  that  there  is 
really  no  alternative  to  It. 

Carl  Gustket.  We  are  experts  by  experi- 
ence In  this  business  of  world  trade,  because 
we've  been  burned.  It's  time  that  we  told 
Mr.  Secretary  So-and-So  in  Washington  off, 
when  he  accuses  us  of  being  economic  Illiter- 
ates, economic  boobs,  and  mental  midgets. 
Just  because  we  oppose  legislation  before  the 
House   Ways   and   Means   Committee. 

Annottncer.  Now  "Breaking  the  Trade 
Barrier."  Here  Is  CBS  Chief  Washington 
Correspondent  David  Schoenbrun. 

fate  or  this  nation 
Mr.  Schoenbrun.  The  fate  of  this  Nation, 
and  sometimes  the  world,  has  been  on  great 
occasions,  decided  under  this  Capitol  dome. 
Today,  we  are  living  through  another  of  those 
great  moments  in  history  as  the  Congress 
prepares  to  vote  on  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  a  bUl  designed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  Common  Market.  It  aims  to  break  the 
barriers  and  clear  away  the  paper  Jungle  that 
obstruct  trade  among  the  otherwise  free 
peoples,  so  that  there  might  be  created  an 
economic  community  of  five  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  most  powerful  the  world  has  ever 
known. 
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HISTORIC   BAgargRfl 

The  history  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  closely  linked  with  that  of  £\irope : 
A  Europe  divided  by  walla  between  the  na- 
tions. Men  from  England,  France,  Holland, 
Spain,  and  other  countries  carried  the  men- 
tality of  the  wall  with  them  when  they  came 
to  America  and  formed  the  Original  Thirteen 
States  with  tariff  walls  between  them.  Penn- 
sylvania had  a  protective  tariff  on  liquor.  In 
Virginia,  it  was  sugar,  liquor,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  New  Tork,  gold  watches  and  horse- 
drawn  carriages.  Massachusetts,  leather 
goods,  plated  ware,  vehicles,  and  bo  on.  In 
1789,  tiie  Pounding  Pithers  and  the  Con- 
stitution knocked  them  down,  and  the 
United  States  became  the  flrst  common  mar- 
ket. America  was  able  to  grow  economically 
as  more  and  more  States  Joined  the  free 
Union,  but  as  she  grew,  Europe  remained 
bound  by  Its  protective  walls.  In  1939,  World 
War  II  began  the  final  process  of  demolition, 
convincing  devastated  Europe  that  some  sort 
of  unity  was  necessary.  This  resulted  In  the 
formation  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  In  1960.  leading  directly  to  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  In  1957,  when  Jean  Monnet 
»nd  others  demolished  the  walls  between 
Prance,  Germany,  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  creating  among  them  a 
Common  Market.  But  even  as  neighbors 
removed  the  walls  between  them,  they  moved 
to  build  a  new  common  wall  against  out- 
siders. That's  one  reason  why  Great  Brit- 
ain, Denmark,  Norway,  and  others  now  want 
to  Join  the  Conunon  Market.  If  that  market 
is  extended  to  Include  all  of  Europe,  then 
what  emerges  are  two  huge  supermarkets — 
Europe — and  the  United  States — two  strong 
trading  blocs  facing  each  other.  What  Is  the 
answer?  Leaders  of  America  and  Europe 
■ay:  "Tear  those  walls  down."  In  the  words 
of  President  Kennedy:  "Trade  or  fade." 

"thadi  or  fade" 

In  order  to  trade,  the  President  urgently 
needs  the  approval  of  Congress,  for  the  cur- 
rent Reciprocal  Trade  Act  expires  next 
mo»(h.  This  bill,  H.R.  9900,  is  the  Presl- 
SMt's  request  for  new  powers.  It  would 
grant  unprecedented  powers  to  eliminate  all 
tariffs  on  a  wide  range  of  commodities — 
cars,  refrigerators,  airplanes,  where  America 
and  Europe  are  the  world's  dominant  sup- 
pliers. All  other  goods  could  be  cut  across 
the  board,  up  to  60  percent  over  the  next 
6  years.  The  controversy  over  H.R.  9900 
reaches  Into  every  American  factory  and  into 
almost  every  home.  It  touches  our  newest 
Industries,  such  as  Jets  and  automation.  It 
reaches  way  back  to  our  oldest  industry, 
glaasblowlng.  In  West  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
the  glassblowing  tradition  still  continues 
pretty  much  the  way  it  was  three  centuries 
ago.  Europeans,  too.  still  work  glass  pretty 
much  as  they  did  for  ages,  but  the  wages 
are  much  lower  than  Americans  are  paid,  so 
that  for  glassmen,  the  words  "low  tariffs," 
"Common  Market,"  are  dirty  words  in  such 
cities  as  Bellalre,  Morgantown,  Moundsvllle. 
and  the  other  towns  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
city  of  Bellalre.  Ohio,  with  a  population  of 
about  11.000  Is  in  Belmont  County,  a  county 
where  15  men  out  of  every  100  are  unem- 
ployed. Bellalre  is  a  one-Industry  town — 
handmade  glass.  Three  weeks  ago.  at  a  pro- 
test meeting  of  400  workers  and  wives,  who 
came  from  nearby  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania plants,  the  workers  expressed  their 
concern  to  Congressman  John  Unrr,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  a  former  glassworker, 
himself,  now  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
concerned  with  bill  H.R.  9900. 

Nathan  Bxrcer.  Congressman  Dint,  I 
Wish  you  would  takr  a  good  look  at  these 
two  goblets.  One  of  them  is  made  in  a  for- 
eign country,  made  In  West  Germany,  selling 
hi  Abraham  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  store  at 
a  cost  of  $1.30.  I  have  an  exact  duplicate 
here — a  goblet  made  In  this  country.  In  the 
Postoria  Glass  Co..  selling  on  the  market  for 
a  price  of  $2.75.    You  can  readily  see  what 


the  manufactiu-era  in  the  United  States  have 
got  to  put  up  with.  In  order  to  compete  with 
foreign  Imports  into  this  country. 

"we  wAirr  jobs" 

Paul  Bennihcton.  If  Congress  passes  the 
H.R.  9900  bill  in  Washington  as  we  see  it 
we  believe  that  the  glass — the  hand  plant 
glass  Industry  will  be  doomed.  And  I,  I 
Just  can't  understand  how  they  could  pass 
a  bill  to  eliminate  your  worklngman's  Job. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hamco.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  American  public  has  been  doing  all  the 
giving  and  some  other  nation  has  been  doing 
all  the  taking.  I  th.nk  that  the  American 
worker  is  being  ^ealt  with  fast  a.ad  loose. 
Our  Jobs  are  being  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries whose  wage  scale  is  far  below  ours.  In 
Japan,  for  Instance,  the  wage  scale  ts 
25  cents  an  hour.  Now,  If  we  could  live  on 
a  bag  of  rice,  that  would  be  fine  ant*  dandy, 
but  I  think  we  are  used  to  meat  and  pota- 
toes here  in  the  good,  old  United  States.  We 
want  Jobs.  There  is  dignity  in  having  a  Job. 
We  do  not  want  to  stand  In  line  and  wait  for 
a  check.  So,  when  you  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton, you  tell  your  colleagues  to  put  that  door 
back  on  Its  hinges;  It  has  been  flapping  in 
the  wind  Just  a  little  too  long. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Congressman  Dent  is 
ready  and  willing  to  carry  the  word  back  to 
Washington. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  JOBS  LOST 

Congressman  John  Dent.  This  Is  the  flrst 
time  In  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  Congress  has  been  asked  to  vote 
for  legislation  which  spells  out  in  the  legis- 
lation that  certain  Industries  are  expendable 
and  certain  numbers  of  Jobs,  workers,  are  to 
be  displaced.  How  can  any  conscientious 
Congressman,  coming  from  some  area  other 
than  an  Industrial  area  such  as  this,  vote 
to  take  your  Job  away  simply  becaxise  his 
people  are  secure?  There  are  only  4  percent 
of  all  the  American  corporations  that  export 
even  10  cents*  worth  of  their  products.  Yet, 
these  4  percent  industries  are,  today,  dic- 
tating to  the  96  percent  of  American  cor- 
porations that  have  to  live  within  this 
economy.  This  means  that  the  IBM's,  the 
Gillette  Razor  companies,  the  Ford  Manu- 
facturing Co..  and  GM.C. — all  of  the  rest  of 
them — these  are  the  corporations  that  have 
plants  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Back  as 
far  as  1954,  30  percent  of  all  the  Imports 
coming  into  the  United  States  were  financed 
by  American  corporations  overseas.  Lord 
knows  how  many  there  are  today  and  you 
can't  find  out.  I  can't  believe,  or  conceive. 
In  spite  of  all  of  the  high-powered  pressure 
being  put  upon  Congress  and  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  I  can't  conceive  of  the 
Congress  passing  H.R.  9900  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, and  if  it  is  passed,  I  can't  conceive  of 
any  President  putting  It  into  force  as  it  is 
now  written,  because  if  he  does,  I  can  assure 
you  that  either  Congress  will  be  called  back 
to  repeal  It  within  2  or  3  years,  or  we  will  have 
the  most  disastrous  economic  breakdown  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  That's  the  feeling  of  the 
glassmakerS '  throughout  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Yet,  ironically.  Germany  and  Italy  are  two  of 
West  Virginia's  and  Ohio's  best  customers  for 
products  other  than  glass.  The  West  Virginia 
coal  Industry  employs  43.000  miners  who 
work  In  the  world's  most  highly  automated 
mines,  and  nearly  9  million  tons  of  Its 
production,  each  year,  go  to  stoke  the  ex- 
panding prosperity  of  its  glass  competitors. 
Germany  and  Italy.  Every  day,  endless 
miles  of  coal  hoppers  carry  the  ore  to  the 
great  port  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and 
much  of  It  goes  to  one  of  West  Virginia's 
best  customers,  the  Italian  steel  industry. 
Without  its  foreign  coal  customers,  West 
Virginia,  probably  the  most  depressed  area 
in  America,  would  be  in  even  worse  trouble. 
And  as  for  Ohio,  even  while  650 
glassworkera  of  Bellalre  ask  for  more 
protection  from  competition  abroad,   Ohio 


rank*  fourth  among  our  States  in  goods 
manufactured  for  export,  directly  em- 
ploying over  600,000  of  its  citizens  to  fill 
its  foreign  orders.  Wean  Engineering,  in 
nearby  Warren,  Ohio,  makes  steel  processing 
equipment,  does  58  percent  of  Its  total 
business  for  the  export  trade.  E.  W.  Bliss, 
with  a  plant  in  Salem,  and  this  one  In  Can- 
ton, exports  Its  heavy  machinery,  mostly 
to  Germany  and  Italy.  Both  Wean  and  Bliss 
sell  their  products  to  Plat,  which  spends 
nearly  $3  million  for  parts  In  Ohio  alone, 
and  as  the  Italians  point  out,  they  thus 
provide  work  for  more  people  than  there 
are  In  Ohio's  hand  gliss  IndiisiTy. 

BORNBLOWERS  on  bands  AND  BICTCLES 

H.R.  0900  affects  hornblowers  as  well  as 
glassblowers.  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  the  wind 
instrument  capital  of  the  world — or  was. 
But  the  winds  of  trade  have  blown  a  sour 
note  which  reaches  right  into  Elkhart  High 
School.  That  clarinet,  which  was  being 
tested  with  the  Colonel  Bogey  March,  at  the 
Conn  Instrument  factory  will  not  necessarily 
end  up  in  the  Kkhart  High  School  Band 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces.  Specifi- 
cally, this  clarinet  was  manufactured  in  the 
Selmer  plant  In  Paris.  Many  musicians  In 
the  band  and  in  the  29.000  brass  bands 
across  America  do  uae  Indiana  Instruments, 
but  the  ratio  to  low-cost  horns  coming 
from  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  Is  growing 
less.  Wlllam  Ludwig,  a  big  drum  man, 
sang  the  industry's  blues  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Ludwig.  Why,  last  year,  alone,  the  sales 
of  band  instruments  in  this  country — 14 
percent  of  all  brass  Instruments  were  made 
abroad,  and  39  percent  of  all  clarinets  were 
made  abroad.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  that  going 
to  be  good  for  America  to  have  band  Instru- 
ment plants  close  down,  gradually  eliminate 
Jobs  and  put  people  out  of  work?  And  this 
is  what  I  told  them  down  in  Washington. 
I  told  them  that  Elkhart.  Ind..  and  other  fac- 
tories in  Chicago,  Boston.  Elkhorn.  and  Wis- 
consin, could  be  very  well  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  But  everyone  doesn't 
play  the  same  tune.  Paul  Richards,  who 
manufactures  clarinets,  tubas,  and  drums, 
says  that  Elkhart  can  compete. 

Paul  Richaros.  You'll  find  that  musical 
instruments  are  made  today  In  almost  the 
same  manner  in  which  they  were  made  10, 
20,  30,  40,  even  50  years  ago,  and  while 
other  American  industries  have  kept  up  with 
advanced  materials,  advanced  manufactur- 
ing methods,  and  new  ways  of  producing 
good  products,  In  many  cases,  I'm  afraid 
we  in  the  music  Industry  have  not  kept 
up  like  we  should  have.  It's  about  time 
that  a  good  American  manufacturer  starts 
to  develop  a  good  American  woodwind  line, 
so  that's  what  we've  done.  We  have  a  key 
right  here  that,  made  the  old  way,  required 
28  operations,  and  under  our  new  system, 
otir  new  material,  new  manufacturing  proc- 
ess, we'll  make  this  complete  key  in  1  op- 
erations, and  yet  It'll  be  a  far  better,  more 
durable,  and  better  p>erformlng  key.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  In  which  we 
can  compete  in  a  free  market,  compete 
against  our  own  American  competition,  and 
compete  against  the  Common  Market  conf- 
petltlon,  and  In  fact,  possibly  even  get  a 
little  piece  of  the  Common  Market  ouslness 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Music  Isn't  the  only  In- 
dustry hurting  in  Indiana.  There  is  also 
the  bicycle  accessory  business.  As  Glenn 
Boxell  of  Marion  Esjrs : 

Glenn  Boxell.  It  took  us  10  or  15  years 
to  educate  the  bicycle  makers  In  the  United 
States — I  shouldn't  say  educate — I  would  say 
to  get  them  convinced  that  they  ought  to 
put  a  horn  on  a  bicycle.  We  designed  one 
that  would  fit  inside  their  tank — Just  like 
that — operates  on  a  single  flashlight  cell, 
and  we  got  It  moving  In  good  volume.  The 
flrst  thing  we  know,  we  go  back  for  a  repeat 
order  on  one  of  the  bigger  bicycle  makers  In 
this  coimtry,  and  he  says:   "Oh,  don't  you 
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know?  We're  not  buying  your  horns  any 
more.  We're  buying  this  one."  Well,  you 
have  to  look  at  It  witli  a  magnifying  glass  to 
find  a  mark  that  says  "Made  In  Japan"  on 
it,  and  that's  what  we've  been  running  into 
for  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Roy  Alexander  in  An- 
derson says  the  tile  business  is  also  in 
trouble. 

PROTECT  OR    DOVERSIFT? 

Rot  Alexander.  They  aay  that  we  want  a 
tariff  so  the  other  country  can't  sell  In  this 
country.  That  is  not  at  all  true.  We  want 
a  tariff  to  equalize  their  costs  with  our  costs. 
BO  we  can  keep  our  worker  at  American 
wages.  We  can't  do  that  the  way  it  is  now. 
If  we  have  protection,  svire.  If  we  don't  have 
the  protection,  we  won't  live  long  enough  to 
wait  till  their  wage  scale  gets  up  to  ours. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  I'oat  hole  diggers  and 
garden  tools  are  alsc>  fleellng  the  pinch  of 
foreign  competition  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  HoBSDN.  Just  look  at  those  two  post 
hole  diggers.  This  1)  mine  and  this  is  a 
copy  the  Japanese  have  sent  back  at  us. 
Mine  sells  for  96;  the  Japanese  for  $3.60. 
It's  really  a  problem. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  Hobson,  do  you  have 
any  other  line  that  you  make  in  this  factory 
that  the  Japanese  can't  compete  on? 

Mr.  Hobson.  We're  ajways  alert  to  any 
opportunity  to  make  a  buck  for  Seymour. 
We  have  tooled.  We've  brought  in  the  very 
latest  machinery  that  we  can  possibly  bring, 
in  an  effort  to  meet  tills  situation.  We  pur- 
chased a  drill  press — radial  drill  that  was 
made  in  Italy.  We  were  able  to  buy  that 
for  approximately  $8,000;  whereas,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  had  to  get  $20,000  from 
us.  We  also  have  a  naw,  gang  ripsaw,  that 
we  bought  from  West  Germany,  that  we 
bought  for  $6,600,  and  the  equivalent  of 
which  the  American  manufacturer  would 
have  to  charge  us  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Schoebrun.  Well,  then  I  imagine 
that  American  tool  manufacturers  must  be 
complaining,  as  you  are,  of  your  buying 
these  foreign  machines? 

Mr.  Hobson.  If  they  aren't  they  certainly 
should  be,  I  would  say. 

GREATEST  GOOD  FOR  C*r.ATEST  NUMBER 

Mr.  ScHOENBRtm.  But  trombones,  tiles,  and 
bicycle  horns  are  but  a  small  part  of  In- 
diana's huge  gross  State  product  of  almost 
tl3  billion  a  year.  It's  America's  10th 
largest  exporting  State,  and  the  low  tariff 
advocates  point  out  that  the  few  thou- 
sand Jobs  It  might  lose  to  foreign  competi- 
tion are  more  than  compensated  by  Jobs 
created  through  foreign  sales.  Europeans 
are  not  only  breaking  through  trade  bar- 
riers, they  are  breaking  through  mountain 
barriers  like  this  tunnel  under  the  Mont 
Blanc,  separating  Prance  from  lUly,  and 
they're  using  American  machines  and  diesel 
engines  costing  millions  of  dollars,  and  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  thousands  of  Americans  In 
the  Cummins  plant  of  Columbus,  Ind.  The 
Perfect  Circle  Piston  Ring  Co.,  of  Hagers- 
town.  Ind  ,  exports  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  rings  to  a  long  list  of  customers,  such  as 
Flat  In  Italy.  Daimler-Benz  In  West  Ger- 
many, and  many  others.  The  examples  go 
on  and  on  from  pharmaceuticals  and  trac- 
tors to  fleld  crops  and  livestock.  Gov.  Mat- 
thew E.  Welsh  has  to  weigh  the  profits  and 
losses  of  H  R.  9900  as  It  affects  all  of  In- 
diana. 

f>ov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh.  We  must  re- 
member that  Indiana  haa  almost  $500  million 
of  foreign  trade  a  year,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  Jeopardize  the  tremendous  businesB  that's 
Involved  here,  both  In  agriculture  and  In  In- 
dustry, Just  because  of  a  few  Instances  where 
we  know  there  Is  going  to  be  hardship  re- 
sult. If  we  did  attempt  to  save  all  of  these 
Isolated  Instances,  we  could  very  well  serious- 
ly Jeopardize  the  whole  export  trade  of  the 
State,  and  the  net  result  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  unemployment,  a  sub- 
stantial drop  off  in  this  business.     Now.  I 
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don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  these  indlTldual  cases 
where  we  know  that  s<Hne  hardship  may 
well  lesult  because  of  Increased  competition, 
and  certainly,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
measures  that  are  going  to  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  see  that  these  people — that  the 
Injury  that  they  suffer  is  In  some  way 
ameliorated,  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  to  re- 
member the  baclc  concept  that  we  must  do 
what  is  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  our 
people,  for  our  economy,  for  o\ir  society. 

CAPEHART    OBJBCTS 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  As  we've  heard.  Governor 
Welsh  Is  for  the  President's  bill,  but  Indi- 
ana's Senator  Homer  Capehart  Is  against  It. 

Senator  Homer  Capehart.  We've  always 
had  a  policy  In  this  Nation  that  If  a  man's 
business  was  Injured  or  harmed  and  men  lost 
their  Jobs,  we  raise  the  tariff,  or  Invoke 
quotas.  That  haa  been  abandoned  com- 
pletely. We're  going  to  say  under  this  pro- 
posal: "That  If  you  can't  compete,  it's  too 
bad.  You  go  out  of  business.  And  if  you, 
Mr.  Wageeamcr,  lose  your  Job.  It's  too  bad. 
Well  try  to  find  a  new  Job  for  you  some 
place.  Well  move  you  from  one  town  to  the 
other."  Now,  I'm  opposed  to  that  policy, 
because  we  cannot  compete  in  many,  many 
instances  with  foreign  nations  with  their 
low  wages,  their  low  tariffs — taxes,  and  other 
rules  and  regulations.  That's  what  I'm  op- 
posed to.  Now,  the  idea  that  we  can  in- 
crease Jobs  by  increasing  our  exports  is 
100  percent  correct,  but  by  the  same  theme, 
every  time  we  increase  exports,  we  mean  we 
were  going  to  Increase  Imports,  and  every 
dollar's  worth  of  Impm'ts  that  come  in  here 
loses  a  Job  for  someone.  And  then  I'm  op- 
posed to  the  fact  that  It  gives  the  President 
of  the  United  States  100  percent  control  of 
foreign  trade.  There's  no  restraints  in  the 
proposal.  There's  no  vetoes  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  He,  and  he  alone,  runs  it, 
and  if  he  makes  a  mistake,  God  help  u£. 

BIG    BUSINESS   BENEFITS   CITED 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  The  Senator  says — Don't 
let  any  one  get  hurt.  The  Governor  of  In- 
diana says — We've  got  to  go  with  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number.  Labor 
Department  figures  show  that  only  300,000 
American  workers  hold  Jobs  that  risk  injury 
from  foreign  competition;  whereas,  4  million 
citizens  earn  money  from  export  industries, 
which  are  also  high  wage  Industries.  The 
aviation  industry  Is  a  forceful  symbol  of 
breaking  down  tariff  barriers.  And  the  Jet 
airplane  Is  a  big  reason  why  the  State  of 
California  is  one  of  the  largest  exporters  to 
the  Common  Market  countries.  Dovtglas 
E>C-8  Jets  are  turned  out  for  Alitalia  Air- 
lines, Scandinavian,  BXM  Dutch,  Japan, 
Swiss  Air,  and  so  on,  amounting  to  over  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  sales,  and  creating 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs  in  48  States  and  in 
over  4,000  different  factories,  which  supply 
parts  to  Douglas.  Many  of  these  suppliers 
are  probably  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  Involved  in  exporting.  In  each  Jet, 
there  are  75,000  pounds  of  aluminum — ^from 
Alcoa  in  Davenport,  Iowa — from  Reynolds 
In  Louisville,  Ky. — from  Kaiser  in  Trent- 
wood,  Wash.  Among  the  Jet's  140,000  sepa- 
rate manufactured  parts  are  36  miles  of 
electrical  wire,  much  of  which  comes  from 
Clinton,  Mass. — the  automatic  pilot,  from 
Bperry  In  Long  Island — weather  radar  /rom 
the  Bendix  Corp.  In  Baltimore — landing  gear 
struts,  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  In 
Cleveland — and.  of  course,  those  fotor  Job- 
making  engines  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  each,  from  Pratt  ft  Whitney  in 
East  Hartford.  Piirther  up  the  west  coast, 
in  Seattle,  Boeing  with  its  707'8,  is  an  even 
bigger  exporter — 111  Jet  passenger  liners 
at  $6  million  each,  for  Air  Prance,  Sabena, 
Lufthansa,  BOAC,  and  Air  India. 

When  one  checks  the  lineup  of  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  trade  bill,  one  discovers, 
without  svu-prise,  that  the  pros  are  the  In- 


dustrial giants  who  sell  to  the  world,  and 
the  cons  are  mainly  the  small  handicraft 
businessmen  who  cannot  compete  with 
cheaper  foreign  labor  and  who  look  to  tar- 
iffs for  protection.  There  is  a  partlcular 
irony  to  the  fact  that  the  very  symbol  of 
Americana,  the  baseball  glove,  is  threatened 
by  imitations  made  in  Japan.  This  is  the 
Matsukan  factory  In  Kazo  City,  about  70 
miles  north  of  Tokyo.  It  makes  gloves  and 
mitts  for  America's  national  pastime,  in  a 
small  rural  plant,  whose  average  wage  of 
72  cents  a  day  is  particularly  low,  even  for 
Japan.  The  gloves  sell  for  half  the  price 
of  the  American  mitts,  and  have  cornered 
almost  50  percent  of  the  American  market. 
But  not  every  American  company,  hurt  by 
foreign  competition,  is  against  the  trade  bill. 
Such  U  the  case  in  Bell  &  Howell,  whose 
chairman  of  the  board,  Charles  Percy,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  free  trade,  although  his 
business  is  frequently  hxirt  by  It. 

BUSINESS   stands  ON    ITS   OWN 

Charles  Perot.  In  1946,  after  the  war  was 
over,  we  decided  to  go  Into  the  still  camera 
business,  and  then  we  tooled  and  produced 
this  particular  camera,  and  when  we  priced  it 
out,  the  price  was  several  hundred  dollars 
higher  than  the  German  cameras  against 
which  we  were  competing,  and  though  we 
did  try  to  reduce  the  price,  we  were  not  able 
to  bring  it  dovm  low  enough.  I  suppose  the 
thought  occurred  to  everyone,  well,  it's  un- 
fair. We  cant  compete.  We'd  better  go  to 
Washington  and  have  the  Government  ball 
us  out.  We  decided  not  to  do  that.  I  think 
the  tendency  of  businessmen,  sometimes,  to 
try  and  say  the  Government  should  get  out 
of  business,  and  then  on  something  like  this, 
run  to  Washington  to  ask  for  help,  I  dont 
think  is  wise.  We  decided  if  we  had  made  a 
mistake,  we  would  rectify  it.  We  had  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollar  loss  on  this  camera 
some  10  years  ago  when  we  closed  it  out. 
We  decided  after  that,  that  we  would  enter 
markets  where  we  knew  we  could  compete 
much  more  succeaefully.  and  in  the  end, 
offer  the  kind  of  a  value  to  the  customer  in 
Bell  &  Howell  products  that  will  JusUfy  their 
purchase  and  not  ask  for,  certainly,  any 
kind  of  governmental  protection  to  keep  us 
In  the  business  that  we  couldn't  economi- 
cally stay  in. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  Percy,  although  you 
lost  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
on  that,  you  still  favor  the  Trade  Extension 
Act  and  more  and  mca-e  free  trade  between 
our  country,  the  Common  Market  and  even 
Japan? 

Mr.  Percy.  Yes;  I  think  it's  essential  that 
this  Nation  trade  with  the  free  world.  I 
think  that  a  standard  of  living  depends  upon 
it,  because  a  standard  of  living  depends  upon 
the  wages  people  receive,  but  also  the  price 
they  pay  for  the  products,  and  the  American 
constimer  should  have  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing a  product  any  place  that  it's  made  in  the 
free  world,  so  long  as  the  product  can  be 
made  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun.  Mr.  Percy,  you  Just  came 
back  from  Japan.  We've  heard  lots  of  com- 
plaints from  American  manufacturers  that 
the  Japanese  pay  28-33  cents  an  hour,  and 
it's  unfair  competition.  What  are  your 
views  on  that? 

Mr.  Percy.  Well,  it  is  tough  competition, 
on  occasion,  but  I  think  that  as  an  Indus- 
trialist, I  would  have  to  say  that  the  cost — 
the  hourly  cost  of  labor  is  only  one  factor 
of  cost.  We  had  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
that  ourselves.  Before  the  war,  we  pro- 
duced this  camera,  which  is  the  lowest 
priced  camera  we  made  for  about  •  •  •  and 
sold  It  for  about  $60.  and  our  average  cost 
of  labor  before  World  War  n  was  40  cents 
an  hour,  and  we  thought  after  the  war, 
when  our  labor  cost  was  much  higher,  we'd 
never  again  be  able  to  produce  a  $50  camera, 
and  yet  we  set  the  engineering  division — 
our  research  department  to  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing a  camera  for  less  than  $50.    This  Is 
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a  "Sundial"  camera,  far  superior  to  this 
camera,  with  a  meter  which  this  one  doesnt 
have,  and  sells  todajr;  when  our  labor  cost 
is  600  percent  greater,  sells  for  30  percent 
less,  less  than  940.  In  principle,  this  Is  the 
same  thing  that  the  icemaker  had  to  do 
years  ago  when  the  refrigerator  came  In. 
It's  the  same  thing  that  the  buggy  whip 
maker  had  to  do  when  the  automobile  came 
in.  It's  the  same  problem  that  the  maker 
of  towels,  or  of  handkerchiefs  has  when 
Kleenex  or  paper  towels  come  into  vogue. 
If  the  customer  wants  that  product,  then 
the  manufacturer  has  a  problem.  And  I 
would  say  that  on  the  whole,  science  and 
technology  has  had  a  far  more  profound 
effect  upon  the  changes  and  shifts  and  ad- 
Jiutments  that  business  must  make  in  the 
national  and  consumer  Interest  than  their 
effect  of  imports  wtilch  I  think  have  been 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

WIDK    SUPPOBT     or    TRADE     BnX 

Mr.  ScHOENBRUN.  The  Capitol  dome  has 
looked  over  many  strange  sights,  but  none 
more  unusual  than  the  sight  of  men  from 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
APL-CIO  walking  together  to  testify  in 
favor  of  trade  expansion.  One  of  the  most 
articulate  and  diligent  advocates  of  this 
Democratic  bill  has  been  the  Republican, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter, 
who  Is  at  one  and  the  sanne  time  an  advocate 
and  a  critic  of  H  Jl.  9900. 

ESCAPX     IMPOSSIBLE       , 

Mr.  Herter.  I  have  always  felt,  very 
strongly,  that  the  greater  the  movement  of 
trade  in  the  world,  the  better  for  every  one. 
That  means  removing  the  barriers  to  trade. 
This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Elsenshower 
Administration  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  you  say  I  testified  against,  I  testified 
only  against  a  part  of  the  bill,  which  to  my 
mind,  might  well  vitiate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bill,  and  that  Is  the  escape  clause,  which 
permitted  the  President,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Tariff  Commission,  to  increase 
certain  tariffs  on  industries  that  he  thought, 
or  parts  of  industries  that  he  thought  were 
being  injured.  That  is  being  retained  in 
the  present  bill,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible,  if  not  impossible,  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Common  Market 
countries,  with  an  understanding  that  we 
have  an  escape  at  any  time  from  what,  in 
effect,  would  be  a  fixed  commitment  on 
tariffs.  That,  to  my  mind,  would  be  un- 
workable In  negotiations,  and  unworkable  in 
practice,  and  very  unfair  to  industry,  be- 
cause industry,  itself,  is  going  to  have  to 
make  adjustments,  and  if  they  never  know 
whether  the  rules  of  the  game  are  going  to 
be  changed  overnight,  the  adjustment  pro- 
cess Is  difficult,  and  to  my  mind,  it  compli- 
cates any  possibility  of  reaching  an  effective 
partnership  with  Europe. 

Mr.  ScHOKNBRUN.  Well,  as  a  conservative 
Republican,  you  seem  to  be  far  more  liberal 
than  the  President,  himself,  In  this  tariff 
question?  ^ 

Mr.  Herter.  In  this  respect,  yes.  In  this 
respect.  I  feel  that  if  you  make  a  bargain, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  stick  by  the  same 
rules  that  the  Common  Market  is  going  by. 
Once  you  have  made  a  decision.  It  sticks. 

cooperation  within  the  free  woru> 

Mr.  ScHoxNBRUN.  If  Christian  Herter  is  the 
Republican  expert  on  the  trade  bill,  then 
former  President  Eisenhower  Is  the  senior 
statesman  of  the  party,  indeed  of  the  Na- 
tion, on  this  Issue,  with  which  be  has  been 
deeply  concerned  since  he  organized  the  de- 
fenses of  the  West  a  decade  ago.  In  his  study 
at  Gettysburg,  he  spoke  to  us  about  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  Its  architect,  Jean  Monnet. 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  One  of  the  men  in  Eu- 
rope that's  done  the  most  to  bring  this 
about,  because  he's  never  let  up  for  a  second, 
has  been  Jean  Monnet.  As  you  know,  he 
was  on  one  of  your  shows  recently,  and  he  la 


really  the  father  of  economic  union  in  the 
"inner  six."  Jean  Monnet's  contribution  to 
peace  through  this  path  that  he's  followed 
so  tortuously  and  so  vigorously  will  be  rec- 
ognized some  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd 
like  to  see  them  give  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  because  he's  Just  the  kind  of  man  that 
deserves  It. 

Mr.  ScHOENBRUN.  Mr.  President,  we  found 
a  certain  confusion  about  this  whole  area 
of  economic  union.  Atlantic  union,  that 
there'd  be  some  kind  of  one  government  for 
the  Atlantic  world? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  of  course,  we,  in 
our  present  situation,  must  recognize  the 
establishment  of  the  Common  Market,  as  a 
challenge  to  our  ability  to  export,  to  have  a 
prosperous  economy  both  at  home  and  a 
profitable  trade  abroad,  thus  making  the 
economy  of  the  free  world  stronger,  and 
making  It  impossible  for  the  communist  am- 
bition to  weaken  us,  economically,  and  de- 
stroy us  piecemeal.  It  cannot  be  realized. 
Therefore,  as  we  examine  Into  the  questions 
of  our  relationships  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket of  Europe,  as  now  established,  and  make 
our  plans  for  It,  we're  not  talking  about  a 
United  States  of  the  world,  or  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  or  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlan- 
tic whatever.  We're  talking  now  about  get- 
ting the  economic  coordination  and  agree- 
ments, and  you  might  say.  the  removal  of 
every  kind  of  impediment  to  freer  and  better 
and  more  profitable  trade.  That's  what  we're 
trying  to  do.  We  must  do  It  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  one  day  we  must  bring  Western 
Europe,  the  North  American  Continent  and 
Japan,  very  Important,  get  those  three  so 
operating  that  we  are  the  leaders,  productive 
leaders  of  the  free  world  that  can  supply 
the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  goods, 
manufactured  goods,  in  reaching  some  in- 
dustrialization of  their  own,  and  to  raise 
their  standards   of  living  ever3rwhere. 

Mr,  ScHOENBRUN.  Sir,  you've  laid  particular 
stress  upon  Japan  as  well  as  the  European 
Common  Market.     Could  you  explain  that? 

japan's  contribution 
Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well.  Japan  is — comprises 
something  like  a  hundred  million  people  on 
a  very  small  area.  I  believe  that  their 
arable  area  Is  about  something  like  two- thirds 
that  of  California.  Now,  here's  a  people  who 
must  trade  for  existence.  They  must  get  in 
raw  products,  manufacture  them  well,  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit,  and  that's  the  only 
way  they  can  live.  If  we  do  not  make  is  pos- 
sible for  Japan  to  do  this  in  great  areas  In 
which  they  can  make  a  living,  there's  only 
one  place  for  ^apan  to  go.  and  that  is  to  be 
tied  up  to  the  Communist  areas  of  Eurasia. 
If  that  happens,  then  all  of  that  productive 
power  and  their  genius,  because  they  are  a 
very  energetic  and  very  adaptable  people — 
all  of  their  power,  economic  power  will  swing 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  now  we  would 
be  left  with  almost  an  Insoluble  problem, 
because  the  balance  would  be  very  badly  dis- 
turbed, so  we  must  have  Japan  as  one  of 
the  partners  in  this  proposition,  because  they 
cannot  completely  live  by  exports  to  For- 
mosa, Philippines  and  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
and  even  into  India.  They  have  got  to  have 
world  trade.  Just  like  we  do. 

long-term  wisdom  versus  short-tixm 
hodce-poooe 

Mr.  ScHOENBRUN.  Sir,  during  your  term  .of 
office,  I  Imagine  that  you  had  many  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  trade  question? 

Mr.  E^isENHOWER.  Well,  the  problems,  as 
they  came  to  me,  dealt  only  with  the  tariff, 
and  Indeed,  more  often  than  not,  with  very 
small  examples  of  need  for  tarlll  because  of 
the  size  of  the  Industry.  The  first  one  I 
can  recall  involved  briar  pipes,  and  they 
wanted  an  increased  tariff,  and  by  the  way. 
I  might  give  you  a  little  sidelight  on  that. 
I  was  visited  by  a  manufacturer  of  briar 
pipes,  apparently  one  of  the  important  ones. 
I've    forgotten   his   name — and    he   said    to 
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me — he  said:  "You  know,  we  really  don't 
need  this  additional  protection  and  for  this 
reason."  He  said:  "We've  forgotten  during 
the  war  years  that  we  had  any  competi- 
tion. There  was  none.  We  were  the  only 
ones  that  were  making  them,  and  so  we 
lost  all  our  ideas  of  salesmanship,  of  pro- 
duction, of  economies,  of  efficiency."  And 
he  said:  "Now,  we  Just  want  to  go  along 
with  these  Inefficient  methods."  And  he 
said:  "You  were  absolutely  right  In  refusing 
to  do  it."  And  this  was  a  manufacturer  of 
briar  pipes  that  told  me.  It  was  very  heart- 
warming. But  then  there  were  such  things 
as  spring  clothespins,  which  involved  a  very 
small  Industry  up  In  New  England,  but  Im- 
p>ortant  to  those  towns  where  the  industry 
went  on.  Then  there  were  bicycles.  Eng- 
lish bicycles  were  Just  worrying  us  to  death 
over  here,  because  they  were  making  a  very 
good  one,  a  very  lightweight  one  that  our 
kids  all  loved,  you  know.  Another  was  Swiss 
watches.  Another  was  tung  oil  and  tung 
nuts,  and  another  was  almonds  in  the  south- 
em  California  area.  All  of  these  things  were 
small  industries,  but  each  one  thought  they 
ought  to  have  special  protection.  Actually, 
that  is  from  a  national  viewpoint,  we  can't 
afford  that  kind  of  action.  We've  got  to 
find  the  things  we  do  best;  we  must  do 
those.  We  must  put  our  emphasis  on  them 
and  sell  them  to  the  world.  We've  got  to 
make  provision  for  others  selling  to  us,  or 
we  never  can  sell  to  them. 

Mr.  ScHoXNBRxnv.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr. 
President.  In  talks  over  the  past  weeks,  in 
Washington,  with  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  all,  to  find  out  how  they  feel 
about  this.  I  have  heard  quite  a  number  of 
them  say.  "Well"— the  Republicans,  that  is — 
"President  Elsenhower  Is  still  our  spir- 
itual leader,  leader  of  the  party  for  us.  and 
we  look  to  him  for  advice  and  for  guid- 
ance." What  advice  and  guidance  do  you 
give  the  Republican  Party  and  your  fellow 
citizens  as  they  face  this  decision  of  eco- 
nomic partnership  with  Europe? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  when  we  get  cen- 
tered on  our  own  prosperity,  our  own  hopes 
of  a  little  better  price  for  our  bicycles,  or 
something  else,  we  forget  to  think,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  other  fellow  has  the  same  kind 
of  aspiration  and  need.  even,  and  possibly  the 
need  In  those  other  areas  are  much  greater 
than  In  o\irs.  So  I  tell  my  Republican  friends 
they  must  not  listen  and  obey  every  single 
demand  made  upon  them  for  increasing  that 
tariff,  or  refusing  to  lower  this  one,  and  so 
on,  because  if  they  do,  we  will  have  Just  a 
hodge-podge,  because  they're  not  looking  at 
this  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  interest.  That  is  what  we  must 
do,  and  we  don't  want  short-term.  Just 
selfish  Interest  for  the  fast  buck,  as  they 
call  it.  We  want  long-term  wisdom  applied 
to  this  problem.  This  is  going  to  be  hard- 
ship. There's  going  to  have  to  be  a  re- 
training. I  think  the  unions  and  the  busi- 
nessmen themselves  must  do  moat  of  it.  We 
Just  have  to  be  more  Intelligent  and  more 
understanding,  not  only  of  this  human 
problem  of  the  particular  Individual  at  home, 
but  of  the  national  need  to  buy  as  well  as 
sell. 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.  This  report  began  In  a 
glass  factory  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  It  ends 
here  at  the  White  House,  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

common  market  potential 
Many  people  seem  confused,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  mention  the  Common  Market.    They 
seem  to  think  you  want  to  Join  the  Common 
Market.     What  is  your  objective? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  the  Common  Market,  of 
course,  is  going  to  be  the  unity,  ultimately, 
of  the  great  productive  countries  of  Europe, 
and  this  can  have  the  most  far-reaching 
beneficial  consequences  to  us,  because  the 
strengthening  of  Europe  has  been  a  basic 
policy  of  the  United  SUtee  since  the  epd 
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of  the  Second  World  War.  They  form  the 
greatest  growing  market,  in  a  sense,  in  the 
world.  They  have  very  few  refrigerators 
compared  to  us.  very  lew  cars,  very  few 
television  sets.  They're  going  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous market.  Now,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  have  the  tools  to  negotiate  with 
that  market,  so  that  our  goods  can  get  be- 
hind their  tariff  wall.  When  Franklin  Roose- 
velt first  put  in  the  reciprocal  trade,  and 
it  was  passed  In  PrcFldont  Truman's  admin- 
istration and  other  tlme» — President  Elsen- 
hower's— we  dealt  with  a  number  of  differ- 
ent countries,  individually.  Now,  we  deal 
with  one  great  trading  unit,  which  may  be 
larger  than  the  United  States,  and  which 
is  growing  faster  than  the  United  States, 
and  can  be  the  most  extraordinary  source  of 
strength  to  us,  and  what  Tm  concerned  about 
is,  that  we  might  get  locked  out  of  that 
market,  and  then  what  will  happen  Is,  that 
American  Industrialists,  l;nstead  of  investing 
here  and  selling  their  goods  In  Europe,  will 
say,  "Let's  build  a  plant  in  France,  or  Italy, 
or  Germany."  and  we'll  lose  the  capital,  the 
gold  and  the  Jobs.  Now,  will  we  be  over 
that  and  through  that  wall  or  not — that's 
the  question.  Now,  this  may  seem  like  a 
rather  academic  or  economic  arugment,  but 
look  at  agriculture.  We  aell  to  Europe  about 
»1.900  million  worth  of  our  agrlcultxiral  com- 
modities. We  only  bring  In  $200  million. 
About  25  percent  of  all  the  things  we  grow 
In  this  country  get  shipped  abroad.  Now, 
if  we  can't  get  Into  that  market,  every  farm- 
er In  the  United  States,  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, wheat,  grain,  everything  will  suffer,  and 
if  we  can't  get  into  the  market  with  our  auto- 
mobiles, we  can't  get  in  with  machine  tools 
and  all  the  rest,  we'll  lose  a  tremendous  mar- 
ket, which  is  very  essential.  Then,  we  will 
lack  the  dollars  to  pay  to  keep  our  defense 
commitments  In  Europe  and  around  the 
world.  What  jjeople  don't  realize  is.  that 
the  United  States  has  had  a  great  balance 
of  trade.  In  the  last  12  years  we're  probably 
the  only  country  In  the  world  that  has  sold 
more  than  we've  bought,  every  year  except 
one.  We  can  compete.  We're  selling  to 
Western  Europe,  today,  twice  as  much  as 
we  buy  from  them,  so  we  can  compete  with 
them.  Their  wages  are  going  up  now  fast, 
and  we've  got  all  these  resources,  and  I  think 
we  can  go  In  there  and  meet  them  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  head  an.  but  if  we  have 
to  pay  a  tariff,  in  addition,  those  Jobs  are 
going  to  Eurc^>e. 

KENNEDY    CrTES    PROTECTIVE    CLAUSES 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  your  fellow  citizen  who's  going  to  get 
hurt,  even  If  It  Is  good  for  the  Nation?  What 
do  you  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  legislation  provides,  I 
think,  greater  protection  for  our  employ- 
ment than  we've  ever  had  In  the  past.  We 
continue  the  peril  point  and  the  escape 
clause.  We  are  talking  In  regard  to  the 
Common  Market  only  aibout  those  goods 
where  we  and  the  Common  Market  produce 
80  percent  of  the  world's  supply,  and  they 
are  goods  where  we  are  selling  on  the  aver- 
~  age,  twice  as  much  to  Europe,  as  we  are  buy- 
ing from  them.  In  those  areas,  and  this  has 
happened  for  many  years  since  we  began, 
where  people  have  been  affected  by  Imports, 
but  for  the  first  time  In  this  legislation,  we 
provide  assistance  to  companies  to  modernize, 
as  I've  said.  We  provide  retraining.  We  pro- 
vide unemployment  compensation  if  anyone 
Is  adversely  affected.  Today,  the  company 
may  Just  go  broke  and  the  people  out  of 
work.  What  will  come  of  this  will  be  In- 
creased employment  by  those  Industries,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  pay  the  best  wages. 
And  I  think  what  is  perhaps  most  important 
Is,  it  Is  a  non-partisan  piece  of  legislation.  It 
belongs  to  the  Republicans  as  much  as  the 
Democrat.  Mr.  Herter.  the  former  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  leader  In  this  present  effort. 
General  Elsenhower  has  foiught  for  it,  so  that 
I  believe  we  have  a  good  clianca. 


presidential  power 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.  Well,  sir,  you  know  that 
some  of  your  critics  are  saying  that  there's 
an  attempt  to  bring  too  much  power  to  this 
desk— that  3{ou  will  decide  Just  by  yourself, 
without  any  check  at  all,  on  how  we  trade 
and  what  businesses  can  be  kept  in  and  put 
out  of  business.  What  could  you  answer  to 
that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  we  have  not  asked  for 
more  power  than  we  need,  and  to  be  honest 
with  you,  it  is  not  a  power,  particularly,  that 
Is  especially  welcomed,  but  how  else  are  we 
going  to  carry  on  a  negotiation  with  this 
great  market  unless  someone  goes,  and  speak- 
ing for  the  United  States,  says:  "Here's  what 
were  prepared  to  do.  What  are  you  pre- 
pared to  do?"  And  the  fact  is,  that  if  we 
fall— if  we  don't  get  the  leglslaUon,  or  if  we 
get  the  legislation  in  a  form  where  we're 
hamstrung,  we'll  be  shut  out  of  this  market. 
We're  either  in  at  the  beginning,  or  weTe 
never  going  to  get  In.  and  I  think  that — 
that's  why  I  regard  this  as  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  before  the  coimtry 
this  year. 

POLmCAL     NECESSrrY     AS     WELL     AS     ECONOMIC 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.  Mr.  President,  when  you 
said  "Here's  what  I'm  prepared  to  do.  What 
are  you  prepared  to  do?"  I  assume  you're 
talking  about  much  more  than  tariffs? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  talk  about  the  eco- 
nomic, but  there's  also  the  political.  At  a 
time  when  Russia  and  China  are  dividing, 
and  the  Communist  world.  Albania,  the  So- 
viet Union  are  having  great  difficulties,  here 
Is  this  tremendous  rise  in  power  of  Western 
Europe,  and  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  will  be  the  greatest  productive  power 
the  world's  ever  seen.  We  cannot  permit 
ourselves  to  be  separated  from  them,  and 
have  all  of  the  effort  we've  made  for  so  long, 
to  have  this  powerful,  free  Europe,  move 
away  from  us,  rather  than  with  us,  and  In 
addition,  all  this  affects  Latin  America  a 
great  deal.  Latin  America  depends  on  the 
Western  European  markets.  If  they're  shut 
out  of  the  Common  Market  because  of  this 
tariff  wall;  if  we're  not  In  a  position  to  as- 
sist them  in  coming  In  too,  you'll  have 
governments  going  bankrupt  right  and  left. 
So  it  involves  our  national  security  as  well 
as  our  economic  well-being. 

EUROPE'S    FAIR     SHARE 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.  Sir,  is  it  your  purpose 
and  your  hope  that  over  and  above  trade  and 
business,  that  the  Europeans  who  are  now 
prospering,  largely  thanks  to  our  help,  will 
help  carry  a  part  of  the  share  of  helping  the 
developing  nations? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Now,  we've  been  carrying 
this  load  a  very  long  time,  and  I  don't  sug- 
gest that  we  should  lay  it  down,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  there  are  others  who  have  now 
become  prosperous,  whose  gold  balances  have 
been  built  up — I'd  like  to  see  them  bear  the 
burden.  This  is  not  a  private  struggle. 
This  is  a  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  and  if  they're  not  ready  to  bear  their 
share,  the  United  States  can't  do  it  alone. 
We're  6  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
You  know,  we  have  six  divisions  stationed  In 
Western  Europe   to  defend   It? 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.   Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Western  -Europe's  a  large 
area.  It's  aa  large  as  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
there  hasnt  been  an  effort  made  by  most 
of  the  countries  there  in  their  own  defense, 
comparable  to  what  we've  made,  and  yet  we 
carry  obligations  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  Now,  the  time  la  coming  when 
the  Western  Europeans  have  to  decide,  are 
they  going  to  Join  in  a  large  way  in  this 
effort,  because  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
tinue to  carry  It  alone,  and  the  United 
States  helped  build  them  up,  and  now  we're 
asking  them  to  Join  us  in  this  effort,  and  not 
expect  that  this  country,  however  rich  It 
may  be,  but  it  is  after  all,  only  a  portion  of 
the    world,    that    we're    going    to    be    able 


to  go  alone  on  it.  We  can't  do  it.  They're 
going  to  have  to  Join  us,  and  IT  they  don't, 
all  wUl  be  the  losers.  But  that's  another' 
reason  why  we  have  to  remain  In  the  closest 
concert  with  them.  What  I  want  to  say  in 
closing  Is,  this  is  a  matter  that  we  should 
be  optimistic  about.  Western  Europe  went 
through  this  whole  question  of  iU  tariff  ar- 
rangements as  we  now  are,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  six  coun- 
tries of  the  Common  Market,  today,  they  are 
searching  for  people,  in  order  to  find  people 
to  work.  In  those  six  countries,  there  Is  no 
unemployment,  as  I've  said.  There's  a  steady 
buildup  of  their  gold.  There's  a  steady  In- 
crease In  their  industrial  power,  and  we  can 
participate  in  that  effort  to  our  own  well- 
being.  We  will  find  hundreds  and  thousands 
more  Jobs  out  of  this  effort  than  we  have 
dreamed,  and  I,  therefore,  am  most  grateful 
for  the  effort  which  has  been  made  by  the 
men  and  women  in  both  of  our  political 
parties  to  try  to  keep  this  issue  in  front  of 
the  country  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  na- 
tional  priority. 

Mr.  SCHOENBRUN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  speaks  with  the  knowledge 
that  all  his  living  predecessors  favor  the 
goal  of  trade  expansion,  but  he  also  knows 
that  other  forces  are  at  work,  invisible  and 
Inaudible  to  the  public,  but  nonetheless 
active  in  the  corridors  and  cloakrooms  of 
Congress,  lobbying  for  special  amendments 
to  protect  certain  farm  produce,  textile,  and 
other  intereste.  This  is  how  the  battle  erf 
the  barriers  is  being  fought,  by  amendment, 
rather  than  open  opposition.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Herter  have  both  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  not  be  hamstrung  In  nego- 
tiating trade  agreements.  The  President 
has  also  told  certain  allies  that  he  will  veto 
his  own  bill  if  crippling  amendments  de- 
stroy Its  purpose.  This  is  the  real  issue  to- 
day as  H.R.  9900  moves  out  of  committee  en 
route  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  open 
debate,  a  debate  the  President  has  called  "the 
most  Important  legislation  of  this  year." 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  many 
ways,  this  bill  is  better  than  the  bill  the 
President  originally  recommended.  In 
some  ways,  it  is  better  than  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act,  because  it 
does  retain  a  form  of  congressional  veto 
over  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
and  continuing  congressional  oversight 
of  the  administration  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram. 

However,  I  am  unhappy  with  several 
provisions  in  the  bill,  and  I  regret  that 
the  gag  rule  governing  debate  permits 
no  opportunity  for  selective  and  defini- 
tive amendments. 

Because  I  want  to  register  a  protest 
against  the  gag  rule  and  these  defects 
in  the  bill,  and  because  the  rollcall  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  the  only  op- 
portunity I  will  have  to  do  so,  I  will  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Nevertheless,  because  it  is  imperative 
that  America  equip  herself  to  meet  the 
competitive  challenge  of  the  European 
Common  Market  and  the  threat  of  Rus- 
sian economic  aggression  and  subver- 
sion; because  America  must  have  some 
flexible  mechanism  to  check  the  outflow 
of  gold,  correct  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  international  payments  and  discour- 
age the  transfer  of  American  factories 
to  foreign  countries;  because  I  have  be- 
come convinced  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  that,  in  balance,  the  total  good 
in  this  bill  outweighs  the  total  bad,  I 
shall  vote  for  this  bill,  with  the  hope  and 
reasonable    expectation   that   when   it 
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reaches  the  Senate,  manj^lf  not  all  of 
its  defects  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  trade  is  a 
two-way  street.  In  order  to  sell  our 
manufactured  products  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  farm  products  we  produce 
in  this  country,  we  must  also  buy  some 
products  of  other  nations.  We  must  per- 
mit— and  foster — trade  between  our  al- 
lies and  friendly  countries.  Today  oxir 
total  exports  exceed  the  Nation's  im- 
ports. We  must  continue  to  sell  and 
to  export  the  abundance  of  our  products. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  a  great  Ten- 
nessean,  the  illustrious  Cordell  Hull, 
while  serving  as  Secretary  of  State,  au- 
thored and  helped  steer  through  Con- 
gress the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  This  program — which  was  a  new 
experiment  in  international  relationships 
at  this  time — has  been  extended  11  times 
and  has  served  well  our  country  and  the 
free  world  for  more  than  two  decades. 
This  reciprocal  trade  program  has 
brought  tremendous  growth  to  our  inter- 
national trade  program  and  has  pro- 
moted commerce  as  well  as  better  un- 
derstanding among  nations. 

As  we  all  know  the  negotiating  author- 
ity under  the  last  extension  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  expires  on  June  30, 
1962,  and  this  Congress  must  act  to  ex- 
tend this  authority.  Failure  to  do  so 
would  be  disastrous. 

This  new  and  expanded  trade  program, 
based  on  Cordell  Hull's  ideas,  is  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
of  a  rapidly  changing  world  economy. 
The  United  States,  at  one  time  the 
world's  major  market  place,  miist  con- 
tend in  the  future  with  the  European 
Common  Market — which  is  uniting  for 
trade  purposes  several  European  coun- 
tries where  there  will  be  no  tariff  of  any 
kind  between  these  countries.  The  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  will  provide  a 
market  initially  estimated  to  be  approx- 
imately the  size  of  the  United  States. 
The  population  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  be  approximately 
half  again  as  big  as  our  own. 

Today,  some  30  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports— more  than  $4  billion  in  industrial 
goods  and  materials  and  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion in  agricultural  products — more  than 
$6  billion  annually — goes  to  the  mem- 
bers and  prospective  members  of  the 
European  Economic  Community.  The 
loss  of  this  amount  of  exports  for  our 
country  would  indeed  be  disastrous. 

The  authorizing  of  a  sound  trade  pol- 
icy will  perri5t  our  country  to  participate 
and  to  sell  to  those  European  markets, 
thereby  benefiting  our  country  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  two  major 
titles. 

The  first  title  sets  a  5-year  authority 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  and  to 
proclaim  modifications  in  customs  du- 
ties and  other  important  restrictions. 

The  second  title  provides  assistance, 
either  through  direct  adjustment  aids  or 
by  instituting  import  restrictions  to  in- 
dustries, firms,  or  groups  of  employees 
who  might  suffer  economic  dislocation  as 
a  result  of  tariff  adjustments. 

Besides  these  titles,  specific  and  defi- 
nite safeguards  are  written  into  the  bill. 
My  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BakirI.  a  distin- 


guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  ably  explained  and 
set  forth  the  numerous  safeguards  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  to  protect  American 
industry  and  American  workers. 

These  include,  in  summary,  provisions 
for  foreign  import  restrictions;  peril 
point  safety  provisions;  most-favored- 
natlons  clauses,  barring  shipments  to 
Communist  countries;  establishment  of 
an  interagency  trade  policy  committee 
designed  to  protect  and  safeguard  Amer- 
ican industries ;  Tariff  Commission  hear- 
ings on  marginal  or  disputed  cases  with 
provisions  for  Congress  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution by  simple  majority  vote,  pre- 
cluding the  President  from  putting  Into 
effect  proposed  agreements  with  respect 
to  specific  products  or  specific  indus- 
tries— these  among  other  safeguards  are 
included. 

H.R.  11910  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing authorizes  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
recommend  a  range  within  which  an 
article  or  articles  may  be  negotiated 
without  serious  economic  effect  on  the 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive articles.  Under  this  bill,  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  the  specific 
point  below  which  tariffs  should  not  be 
reduced  and  to  effectively  do  something 
about  it. 

This  new  bill  with  the  several  safe- 
guarding amendments  and  provisions 
adopted  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
original  bill,  H.R.  9900.  It  wiU  allow  for 
a  continuing  expansion  of  trade  while 
protecting  our  commerce  and  safeguard- 
ing American  industry  and  American 
jobs. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  restored  to 
a  E>osition  of  dignity  and  responsibility. 

The  new  bill  should  cohtribute  greatly 
to  expanding  our  foreign  trade  and  ac- 
complishing the  declared  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  is  necessary  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion growing  and  our  economy  expand- 
ing. 

Under  the  bill,  the  American  business- 
man, once  the  authority  granted  by  the 
bill  was  exercised,  would  have  a  unique 
opportimity  to  compete  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  market  abroad. 

The  American  worker  would  benefit 
from  the  expansion  of  our  exports.  One 
out  of  every  three  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  is  employed  in  an  estab- 
lishment that  exports. 

The  American  citizen  should  benefit 
most  of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
great  statesman,  Cordell  Hull,  who  was 
the  real  pioneer  of  international  trade, 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  supporting  this  legislation  because 
I  believe  it  gives  the  President  much- 
needed  emergency  authority  to  push  for 
increased  sales  of  American  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  into  the 
new  Common  Market  area  of  Western 
Europe.  If  we  were  to  allow  the  higher 
tariffs  of  this  Common  Market  to 
squeeze  out  American  products  from 
Europe,  then  our  economy  could  find  it- 
self in  real  trouble  In  the  years  ahead. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  our  American  foreign 


trade  be  carried  on  only  under  a  solemn 
obligation  to  protect  the  jobs  of  men  and 
women  in  industries  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  imports. 

In  this  connection  the  present  bill  is 
certal<ily  a  great  improvement  over  exist- 
ing law.  which  has  offered  American 
workers  very  little  real  help  or  protec- 
tion. The  bill  now  before  the  House 
recognizes  much  more  clearly  the  Gov- 
errunent's  obligation  to  assist  these  work- 
ers and  the  communities  in  which  they 
live  in  a  positive  and  constructive,  not 
just  a  negative  way. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  re- 
turns from  a  recent  questionnaire  into 
my  upstate  New  York  district  support 
my  position  on  this  legislation  by  a  very 
overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  ever  thrust  before  the 
Congress.  Its  implications  are  so  serious 
and  the  consequences  of  a  wrong  decision 
so  awesome  that  a  partisan  approach  is 
unthinkable. 

I  believe  leaders  of  both  parties  recog- 
nize this.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
has  been  asked  this  question:  "Do  you 
consider  yourself  as  a  sp>eclal  pleader  for 
the  interests  of  your  district  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  national  lawmaking  body?" 

The  answer,  obviously,  is  both. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  times  of 
great  crisis  or  urgency  when  a  Repre- 
sentative must,  if  necessary,  stand  aside 
from  pressures  of  varying  degree  in  his 
own  district  and  vote  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  one  of  those  times. 

Spokesmen  for  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative groups  In  our  country  have 
urged  you  and  me  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
They  recognize  both  the  dlfflcultles  and 
virtues  of  this  bold  new  move  and  they 
believe  the  good  will  far  outweigh  the 
bad. 

No  one  can  say  that  none  of  our  peo- 
ple will  be  hurt  as  we  move,  perforce,  to 
the  international  bargaining  table.  But, 
this  hurt  Is  nothing  compared  with  the 
economic  calamity  which  will  strike  us  if 
we  refuse  our  Government  what  it  needs 
to  bargain. 

This  is  the  simple  question  before  us: 

Are  we  willing,  by  negation  or  indiffer- 
ence, to  save  some  jobs  by  risking  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  and  raising  the 
threat  of  a  deep  depression? 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  that  risk. 

We  cannot,  in  this  Nation,  hve  on  our 
own  fat  without,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
vouring our  vitals. 

We  must  trade  or  i)erish  on  the  eco- 
nomic vine. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  without  qualifi- 
cation. I  do  so  in  the  firm  belief  that 
it  is  for  the  good  of  my  country.  I  do  it. 
too.  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
any  other  course  would  give  supreme 
satisfaction  to  our  enemies  in  the  cold 
war,  in  which  a  principal  weapon  is 
trade. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
with  those  who  are  willing  to  meet  the 
great  economic  challenge  of  our  day  and 
generation  by  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Extension  Act  of  1962. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
what  this  bill  will  have  greater  his- 
torical significance  than  any  bill  the 
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Congress  has  considered  for  many  years. 
In  the  continuing  cold  war  struggle 
against  international  communism,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom  continues  to  be  the 
relative  economic  proeperity  of  the 
Western  alliance  and  other  free  world 
countries.  Besides  being  a  political  sys- 
tem, communism  is  an  economic  sys- 
tem and  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world  have  threatened  to  "bury  us" 
through  economic  warfare. 

The  entire  Communist  bloc  has  been 
steadily  increasing  its  trade  through- 
out the  world  with  an  eye  to  generating 
alliances  and  allegiances.  As  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  our  country  must 
counterattack  with  a  trade  offensive  of 
our  own  and  exports  must  be  our  weapon. 
The  Governor  of  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Matthew  Welsh  recently  empha- 
sized this  when  he  said,  "We  in  America 
now  have  the  economic  as  well  as  the 
political  choice  of  riding  the  crest  of  the 
wave  of  history,  or  we  can  drift  rudder- 
less and  be  buffeted  by  the  winds  of 
change." 

Today  world  trade  la  flourishing  and 
America  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  ag- 
gressive trade  policy.  American  exports 
are  now  $20  billion  per  year  and  the 
balance  of  trade  is  heavily  in  our  favor. 
Foreign  products  have  found  their  way 
to  American  markets  and  many  have 
been  well  accepted.  Imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  necessary  products  foreign 
to  our  own  economy  total  more  than  $9 
billion.  This  includes  materials  such 
as  rubber  and  manganese,  tropical  agri- 
culture products,  and  other  materials 
which  are  essential  items  not  available 
in  the  United  States.  Another  $5  to  $6 
billion  in  goods — about  1  i>ercent  of  our 
gross  national  product — enters  the  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  finished  merchandise 
offering  varying  degrees  of  competition 
with  domestic  production. 

The  net  balance  of  trade  is  about  $5 
billion  in  our  favor.  This  very  favorable 
balance,  or  profit  of  International  sales 
to  purchases,  is  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Were  it  not  for  this  large, 
profitable  trade,  American  international 
gold  difficulties  would  be  desperate  and 
the  result  would  be  a  blow  to  our  mone- 
tary system  and  national  security. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  his- 
tory of  our  international  trade  policies 
over  past  decades  has  been  one  of  out- 
standing success.  This  being  the  case, 
why  should  we  change?  The  problem 
is  simply  that  the  world  in  which  we 
trade  is  changing,  and  the  policies  which 
were  adequate  for  yesterday  will  not 
work  In   tomorrow's  world  market. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  the 
change  Is  the  emergence  of  the  European 
Economic  Community — the  Common 
Market.  Six  of  our  most  valued  trading 
customers,  desperately  ^rippled  after 
World  War  n,  overcame  the  centuries- 
old  hatreds  of  the  European  nations  to 
form  a  trading  community  patterned 
after  the  United  Stetes.  The  states  of 
Europe  will  become  as  one.  reducing  in- 
ternal tariffs  to  zero.  For  the  first  time 
goods  and  people  will  cross  the  inter- 
national boundaries  of  Europe  with  the 
same  freedom  we  experience  in  travel- 
ing from  Indiana  to  Ohio. 

Other  nations  are  seeking  entry  Into 
the  market.    Presumably,  within  »  5-  to 


10-year  period,  all  of  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope will  have  joined.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  meet  this  challenge.  For  us 
to  fail  or  for  us  to  adopt  a  "wait  and 
see"  attitude  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  our  tradition  of  leadership  in  the 
economic  world.  A  failure  on  our  part 
to  recognize  the  need  of  a  new  trade  pol- 
icy to  meet  the  challenge  which  the 
changing  world  presents  will  not  only 
deprive  us  of  the  opportunity  to  expand 
our  export  trade  but  might  very  well 
jeopardize  the  favorable  balance  of  trade 
we  now  enjoy. 

This  is  of  real  concern  to  the  people 
of  Indiana.  We  export  our  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  exports.  We  share  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  new  markets.  Our 
farmers  could  produce  more  If  markets 
were  developed.  Our  manufacturers  are 
not  operating  at  full  capacity  and  could 
produce  more  If  markets  were  available. 
As  a  representative  of  about  460,000  In- 
diana citizens.  I  feel  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  demanding  that  we  find  these 
new  markets,  that  we  provide  Jobs  for 
our  unemployed,  that  we  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  expand  our 
industrial  and  agricultural  output. 

In  this  legislation,  I  see  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  these  things.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  resisting  this  move 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  opportunity  and 
are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  This 
complacent  attitude  Is  not  only  depriv- 
ing Indiana  business  and  agriculture  of 
Its  chance  to  expand  and  grow,  but  is 
endangering  the  present  prosperity  that 
exists  in  our  State. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
made  a  study  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
has  determined  the  extent  of  our  exports 
and  we  find  that  foreign  trade  has  a 
direct  impact  on  every  community  of 
Indiana.  Its  economy.  Its  Industries,  Its 
workers.  Its  farmers — the  life  and  liveli- 
hood of  all  of  its  people. 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
Indiana  amounted  to  $483.6  million  in 
1960.  The  Fifth  District  alone  exported 
manufactured  goods  valued  at  $32.1  mil- 
lion during  1960.  Three  himdred  and 
twelve  Indiana  establishments  exported 
goods  valued  at  $25,000  or  more  in  that 
year.  Forty-seven  of  these  were  from 
my  district;  310,259  Indiana  workers 
were  employed  in  these  establishments 
and  of  this  number  50,281  were  from  the 
Fifth  District. 

Indiana  is,  of  course,  an  agricultural 
State.  Our  farmers  could  produce  more 
and,  if  through  this  legislation  new  mar- 
kets could  be  developed,  what  a  boost 
this  would  be  to  the  economy  of  our 
State.  The  export  trade  which  this  bill 
would  protect  is  of  grave  importance. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  also 
given  us  figures  and  facts  which  empha- 
size the  importance  of  exports  to  our 
agricultural  commxmity  in  Indiana. 

The  United  States  exported  a  total  of 
$4.9  billion  in  agricultural  products  in 
the  I960  to  1961  crop  year.  Indiana's 
share  of  this  was  $149.3  million.  The 
Fifth  District  farmers  have  a  direct  stake 
In  exports  of  some  of  these  agricultural 
commodities.  My  district's  equivalent 
share  in  the  1960  to  1961  national  agri- 
cultural export  total  was  $15.5  million 
for  field  crops,  $2.7  million  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  $292,000  for  vege- 
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tables  and  $64,000  for  fruit  and  nuts. 
Our  leading  export  commodities  among 
the  Fifth  District's  field  crops  were  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  com.  As  a  whole,  the 
equivalent  share  of  agricultural  exports 
from  Indiana's  Fifth  District  Is  over  two 
times  as  large  as  the  equivalent  share 
of  competing  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  refer  to  a  state- 
ment by  Matthew  Welsh.  Governor  of 
Indiana.    He  said: 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  trad- 
ing world,  one  with  which  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation  are  inti- 
mately connected.  We  can  choose  to  step 
confidently  over  this  threshold  as  the  eco- 
nomic leader  of  the  world.  Or  we  can  hold 
back  fearful  that  we  cannot  measure  up  to 
tomorrow  and  Its  problems. 

We  In  Indiana  know  our  business.  Hoo- 
Blers  are  among  the  world's  best  farmers, 
most  skilled  industrial  workers,  and  masters 
of  production  and  marketing.  We  are  tight- 
fisted  bargainers  and  traders  and  we  know 
our  way  through  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world.  We  know  we  can  do  better  than  hold 
our  own. 

President  Kennedy  has  pointed  the  way 
for  America  to  compete  successfully  in  this 
new  trading  world  we  face,  a  way  we  can  com- 
pete equitably  and  fairly,  without  our  path 
blocked  by  artificial  barriers  raised  against 
us.  Personally,  and  as  Governor  of  Indiana, 
I  strongly  and  enthusiastically  endorse  the 
President's  program  for  expanding  world 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  I  con- 
sider the  Trade  Agreements  Act  now  be- 
ing considered  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  It  is  vital  to  my  district 
and  my  State.  It  is  important  and  nec- 
essary to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  continued  economic 
death  struggle  with  commimism. 

Mr.  MOOREHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  legislation 
which  all  of  us  agree,  regardless  of  our 
views  on  Its  merits.  Is  the  most  far- 
reaching  that  Congress  has  considered 
for  many  years.  Even  so,  we  find  our- 
selves debating  the  bill  in  the  strait  jacket 
of  a  closed  rule.  We  are  a  legislative 
body  which  will  not,  in  fact,  legislate 
other  than  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  when 
the  time  for  debate  has  run  its  course. 
The  decision  Is  a  fateful  one — too  fate- 
ful, in  my  opinion,  to  confine  our  con- 
sideration of  a  measure  of  this  magni- 
tude under  a  closed  rule. 

I  represent  here  an  area  which  has 
suffered  the  consequences  of  the  past 
trade  policies  this  Nation  has  followed. 
In  my  opinion,  these  policies  have  proved 
imwise  and  costly  In  both  economic  and 
hiunan  terms.  I  question  now  if  we  are 
not  providing  the  means  to  extend  the 
same  problem  southeastern  Ohio  has  - 
known  so  long,  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Lately,  the  President  smd  many  of  his 
advisers  have  lectured  the  American 
people  that  they  must  admit  that  they 
are  economically  illiterate  and,  by  infer- 
ence, incompetent  to  decide  where  their 
interest  lies.  We  have  been  told  that 
many  of  the  concepts  that  seem  basic  to 
us  are  mjrths  and  cliches  which  Ignore 
the  facts  of  life.  I  regret  that.  I  believe, 
the  same  charges  are  valid  against  the 
tenns  of  this  bill. 

I  have  sought  for  the  justification  of 
the  claims  made  In  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. But  I  cannot  find  the  basis  for 
the  rosy  confidence  of  the  proponents  of 
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tt.  The  efforts  to  pnH>ft«andlze  the 
American  people  have  been  fantastic. 
For  months,  the  drums  have  been  beat- 
ing In  preparation  for  our  debate  today. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  propa- 
ganda has  surely  obscured  the  issue  and 
has  distorted  the  serious  questions  that 
affect  this  Nation's  Industries,  its 
workers,  and  our  relations  with  the  free 
world. 

We  are  told  that  a  "selfish  protection- 
ist" attitude  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  will  be  our  undoing.  We  are  told 
that  we  must  "trade  or  fade"  and  that 
the  best  assixrance  for  trade  lies  in  plac- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  President,  im- 
mense power  to  decide  what  products 
from  what  countries  should  be  given  com- 
petitive advantaie  in  our  domestic  mar- 
kets and,  in  negotiations  with  other  na- 
tions, what  American  products  can  hope 
to  find  markets  abroad.  Congress  would 
abdicate  its  constitutional  responsibility 
and  give  the 'President  a  license  to  re- 
shape our  economy  under  circumstances 
that  are  being  made  to  seem  benign  even 
though  they  do  smack  of  totalitarianism. 
This  is  the  same  retread  formula  we  have 
been  hearing  since  this  administration 
took  office.  If  we  ask  what  we  can  do 
for  our  country,  the  answer  is  monoto- 
nously the  same — arm  the  President  with 
greater  and  greater  p>ower.  trust  his 
judgment,  and  all  will  be  well.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  thinking  and  I  would 
resist  it  regardless  of  which  political 
party  espoused  it.  This  is  a  principle 
that  must  not  be  brushed  aside  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  on  this  or  any 
other  legislation. 

We  are  told  that  if  the  President  Is 
afforded  the  power  he  would  be  granted 
in  this  bill,  he  could  use  it  to  insure 
flourishing  trade  with  the  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Europe.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  is  baffling.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket is  an  essentially  protectionist  device 
to  protect  the  internal  markets  of  West- 
em  Europe  from  outside  invasion.  Since 
we  have  already  cut  tariffs  on  the  average 
of  80  percent,  our  negotiating  position 
seems  small  indeed  across  the  board.  A 
tariff  wall  is  being  erected  around  the 
Common  Market  and  the  price  of  admis- 
sion is  high,  as  Britain  is  learning  at  this 
moment.  If  she,  in  effect.  Imposes  tariffs 
against  her  former  colonies — now  nations 
of  the  British  Commonwealth — she  can 
become  a  member  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. It  Is  reported  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention that  the  United  States  Join  the 
Common  Market.  If  we  accept  that,  a 
very  large  question  remains.  What  is 
the  price  for  the  kind  of  coming  and  go- 
ing through  the  gate  in  the  wall  that  our 
policsmiakers  have  in  mind?  Apparently, 
it  is  the  orderly  destruction  of  industries 
and  Jobs  in  this  country. 

For  the  first  time,  the  fiction  that  our 
trade  negotiations  will  not  be  permitted 
to  destroy  domestic  Industries  Is  dropped 
in  this  bill.  Frankly,  I  am  glad  that  the 
pretense  is  being  dispensed  with.  It  must 
have  been  hard  to  throw  out  the  soothing 
sirup  when  this  legislation  was  being 
written.  American  industries  have  been 
destroyed  steadily  for  years  by  our  tariff 
negotiators.  A  double  standard  of  eco- 
nomic morality  has  been  observed  in  the 
White  House.    There  has  been  little  re- 


gard for  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  injury  was  being  done  to  a 
particular  industry  as  a  result  of  import 
competition.  The  proof  of  injury  has 
been  unimporttmt  if  the  industry  affect- 
ed was  relatively  small.  The  law  does 
not  provide  discrimination  of  this  kind, 
but  it  has  been  practiced  by  the  White 
House  and  it  has  been  widely  sanctioned. 
There  has  been  too  much  resignation  to- 
ward this  kind  of  treatment  and  we  need 
to  face  up  to  what  is  being  done  instead 
of  plunging  on  along  this  road. 

Let  us  look  at  one  specific  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  Presidential  power  in  the 
case  of  ceramic  mosaic  tile.  I  mention 
this  because  it  is  relevsint  to  the  consid- 
eration of  thi^  legislation.  Par  years, 
the  ceramic  mosaic  tile  industry  in  this 
country  has  been  struggling  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  import  competition 
problem  it  Ls  facing.  It  finally  carried  its 
case  to  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  Commission's  investigation  began 
on  November  10,  1960.  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  May  1961.  Volumes  of  evidence 
were  obtained  and  considered  carefully 
by  the  Conunission.  It  concluded  that 
ceramic  mosaic  tile  is  "being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  cause  serious  injury  to 
the  domestic  indiistry  •  •  •.-  in  order 
to  remedy  this  serious  injury,  the  Com- 
mission found  it  is  necessary  that  tariffs 
be  Increased  to  the  levels  of  the  early 
1930's.  Tlie  Commission's  findings  of 
fact  and  the  recommended  corrective  ac- 
tion were  unanimous.  The  case  for  the 
industry  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
compelling  recommendations  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  Commission  in  many  years. 

The  recommendations  were  sent  to  the 
President.  The  White  House  requested 
additional  information.  Many  months 
ensued.  Several  months  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent rejected  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations for  reasons  that  are  ambig- 
uous and  wholly  unsatisfactory.  He 
stated  that  the  "significant  Increases  in 
Imports  did  not  occur  untU  many  years 
after  the  duty  concessions  were  granted." 
This  so-called  reason  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  beside  the  point.  Our  tariff  re- 
ductions have,  in  effect,  encouraged  the 
expansion  of  foreign  production  to  cap- 
ture a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the 
American  market.  This  is  a  demonstra- 
ble fact  and  the  only  consideration  that 
is  relevant  as  I  read  the  present  law. 

The  second  reason  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  that  "domestic  production  has 
not  declined  appreciably."  The  Tariff 
Commission's  report  found  that  the  pro- 
duction in  1960  was  "about  tht  same  as 
in  1955  and  1957"  although  the  produc- 
tion capacity  of  our  plants  has  Increased. 
It  also  found  that  the  "ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  production  rose  rapidly  from 
7  percent  in  1954  to  62  percent  in  1959, 
and  to  80  percent  in  1960."  The  Com- 
mission showed  that  between  1955  and 
1960  imports  of  tile  increased  455  i>er- 
cent. 

Over  the  same  period — 

The  Commission  stated — 

the  quantities  both  produced  and  sold  by 
domestic  producers  declined. 

The  President  then  decided  that  the 
level  of  employment  in  the  mosaic  ce- 


ramic tile  industry  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  Still,  the  Commission's 
report  found  that  the  total  man-hours 
of  production  and  related  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic 
mosaic  tile  at  U.S.  plants  were  lower  in 
1960  than  in  any  of  the  5  preceding 
years.  This  was  occurring  at  the  same 
time  that  tile  consumption  in  the  United 
States  almost  doubled. 

The  last  reason  cited  by  the  President 
was  that  Japan  "has  recently  established 
voluntary  quotas  on  exports"  on  ceramic 
tile.  As  I  understand  this  so-called  "vol- 
untary" agreement.  Japanese  Industry 
agrees  to  increase  its  export  of  tile  to  the 
United  States  only  slightly.  No  real  re- 
duction of  shipments  is  contemplated. 
At  best,  iJie  agreement  is  a  moratorium 
on  the  increasing  of  tile  exports  to  this 
country. 

The  decision  was  an  incredible  blow 
to  the  ceramic  mosaic  tile  industry  and 
the  families  and  communities  that  de- 
pend upon  it.  In  case  any  illustration 
is  needed,  it  demonstrates  again  that 
the  President  possesses  immense  powers 
now  which  enable  him  to  reject  even  the 
strongest  evidence.  Certainly,  his  decit- 
slon  in  this  case  could  not  have  been 
based  upon  any  regard  for  the  facts  as 
determined  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
How  he  developed  his  own  body  of  evi- 
dence is  a  mystery.  His  lieutenants 
have  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  made  an 
independent  investigation.  Nor  was  the 
President,  in  my  opinion,  guided  by  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  estab- 
lished the  escape-clause  provision  in  the 
present  law.  We  can  only  conclude  that 
a  calculated  decision  was  made  in  the 
White  House  that  the  U.S.  ceramic  mo- 
saic tile  industry  should  be  sacrificed. 

It  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  this 
trade  bill  is  to  encourage  exports.  I 
doubt  that  it  will  encourage  as  much  as 
It  promises.  Nevertheless,  what  encour- 
agement it  gives  is  at  the  expense  of  our 
import-vulnerable  industries.  This  Is  a 
final  break  with  a  policy  to  equalize  the 
impact  of  trade  between  various  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  without  discrimi- 
nation for  one  in  favor  of  the  other. 
The  Idea  apparently  Is  that  exports  will 
increase  faster  than  Imports.  This 
premise  is  pure  blue  sky. 

We  have  consistently  failed  to  require 
other  coimtrles  to  meet  past  tariff  re- 
ductions of  the  United  States  by  com- 
parable reductions  in  their  own  tariffs 
and  restrictloas.  The  President  tells  us 
that  there  is  very  little  to  offer  in  tariff 
negotiations.  Unfortunately,  that  is  all 
too  true.  Much  of  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion has  been  conceded  alreawly  and  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  present  legislation 
will  do  anything  other  than  compound 
this  problem. 

Last  March,  additional  negotiations 
in  Geneva  resulted  In  another  round  of 
lower  tariffs.  They  will  become  effec- 
tive in  July.  What  effect  they  will  have 
upon  our  economy  Is  still  to  be  demon- 
strated. The  outflow  of  our  gold  reserve 
continues  and  the  downward  plunge  of 
the  stock  market  may  seriously  aggravate 
this  flow  if  confldence  abroad  in  the  dol- 
lar is  affected.  Our  monetary  pohcies 
at  home  are  also  deeply  involved  in  this 
entire  question,  with  deficit  financing 
weakening  our  economic  structure. 
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It  Is  my  hope  that  tHIs  Congress  will 
face  its  responslbilitiea  and  defeat  this 
legislation.  It  can  thisn  seek  to  work 
in  partnership  with  tile  White  House 
to  create  a  realistic  and  effective  trade 
policy  which  places  the  tariff  question 
in  perspective  with  the  economic  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad  that  must  be 
considered  together  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  issue  meaningfully. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  our 
Western  civilization,  the  major  nations 
of  Europe  are  undertaking  a  bold,  darmg 
program  of  economic  cooperation.  This 
program  is  designed  to  add  energy,  sta- 
bility, strength  and  vigor  to  the  econ- 
omies of  the  nations  Involved,  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  group.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  or  the  European 
Common  Market,  is  vital  to  our  national 
security  since  It  represents  a  powerful 
force  in  our  economic  offensive  against 
the  threat  posed  by  the  forces  of  inter- 
national communism.  It  is  obvious, 
from  his  recent  threats  and  speeches, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  views  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Common  Market  with  alarm, 
as  he  well  should,  for,  combined  with 
the  vast  productivity  and  selling  power 
of  the  United  States,  this  European  eco- 
nomic alliance  will  help  us  to  "bury" 
the  false  economic  theories  of  the  Com- 
munist philosophy  by  demonstrating 
their  failure  in  any  competition  with 
the  basic  principles  of  free  enterprise. 

However,  although  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  and  will  be  of  gmat  benefit  to  us, 
we  must  today  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
impact  this  alliance  will  have  on  our 
own  economy.  Unless  we  quickly  take 
some  positive  form  of  action,  vast  mar- 
kets for  our  goods  withiai  these  European 
countries  will  be  lost  to  us,  or  at  the  very 
least  they  will  be  restricted.  We  must 
protect  those  markets  which  our  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  producers  now 
have;  and  we  must  also  look  to  the  prep- 
aration for  future  extensions  of  these 
markets  as  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  increase  m  their  internal 
prosperity  and  therefore  in  their  ability 
to  purchase  even  more  of  our  products 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  We 
must  also  be  prepared  to  work  with  this 
alliance  in  trade  relationships  with  other 
nations.  \n  an  effort  to  stimulate  other 
economies  and  thus  create  other 
markets.  j  | 

To  Implement  this  program,  a  trade 
bill  which  allows  our  »?xecutive  branch 
flexibility,  within  reasonable  limits,  to 
negotiate  with  our  allies  is  necessary — 
and  it  is  necessary  now.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  cannot  vote  for  recommittal  of 
this  bill,  with  instructions  to  amend  It 
so  that  It  merely  extends  the  present  law 
for  1  year,  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
present  law  will  demonstrate  why.  The 
last  amendment  to  the  present  law,  in 
1958,  provided  a  4-year  extension  of  this 
law  with  authority  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  existing  tariffs  by  20  per- 
cent, with  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, of  course.  This  20  percent  has 
been  substantially  used  up.  So  to  ex- 
tend the  present  law  for  1  year,  would 
be  to  extend  nothing.  It  would  be,  in 
fact,  tantamount  to  not  passing  a  trade 
bUl  at  all. 


That  would  mean  that  a  full  year 
would  elapse  before  we  could  take  any 
part  in  the  vigorous  economic  campaign 
being  waged  on  our  European  front  in 
the  cold  war.  That  would  mean  that  the 
Communists  would  have  a  year  to  re- 
group their  economic  forces  for  utiliza- 
tion in  their  imperialistic  efforts. 

At  this  time,  we  have  a  tremendous, 
definite  economic  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  nations. 
We  must  not  lose  this  advantage  through 
inaction  and  delay. 

While  I  am  not  particularly  In  favor 
of  the  adjustment  assistance  for  the 
firms  and  workers  which  has  been  in- 
corporated into  this  measure,  I  cannot 
subscrilje  to  such  dilatory  tactics  as  are 
embodied  in  a  recommittal  motion 
merely  to  express  my  dissatisfaction  with 
this  assistance  in  view  of  the  urgency  of 
taking  positive  action.  I- believe,  along 
with  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, that  the  matter  of  unemploy- 
ment can  better  be  handled  under 
existing  law — such  as  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 — 
without  making  a  special  group  out  of 
these  unemployed.  There  have  been 
many  pertinent  questions  raised  con- 
cerning these  provisions.  For  instance, 
the  legal  dispute  over  alleged  conflict 
with  State  law  and  the  philosophical 
dispute  over  the  much  different  treat- 
ment accorded  other  unemployed 
workers. 

However,  not  having  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  this  particular  issue,  I  believe 
and  hope  that  these  differences  can  be 
resolved  either  in  the  other  body  or  in 
conference.  And  since  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  measure  before  us  today 
is  that  of  giving  our  Nation  a  necessary 
tool  and  weapon  with  which  to  cooperate 
with  the  European  Economic  Community 
in  our  offensive  against  the  forces  of 
international  communism,  and  in  so 
doing  protect  the  markets  of  our  Ameri- 
can producers  and  establish  a  basis  for 
future  expansion  of  these  markets,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  meas- 
ure—H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
Employment,  which  explored  the  whole 
international  trade  situation,  I  can  see 
no  gain  for  our  country  in  accepting  the 
President's  recommendations  as  con- 
tained In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

Personally,  I  am  fearful  that  it  would 
oost  us  many  industries  and,  goodness 
knows,  many  thousands  of  paydays.  For 
these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  for  recom- 
mittal of  this  legislation  and,  If  that 
fails,  against  passage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  farsighted,  construc- 
tive, and  urgently  needed  advance  in  the 
trade  policies  of  our  coimtry. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  I  believe, 
for  any  of  us  to  think  that  nothing  would 
be  lost  by  delaying  for  a  year  or  more 
the  enactment  of  this  proposal,  or  that 
a  mere  continuation  of  the  present  Trade 
Agreements  Act  would  be  sufficient.  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake,  I  believe  for 
at  least  two  compelling  reasons. 


First,  authority  under  the  expiring 
act  is  virtually  exhausted.  This  au- 
thority was  limited  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  recently  concluded  Qeneva 
negotiations  it  was  necessary  to  extend 
several  peril  points  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  20-percent  reduction  in 
tariffs  offered  on  certain  industrial  prod- 
ucts. In  short,  the  authority  which 
would  remain  if  the  expiring  act  were 
simply  extended  would  be  inadequate 
even  to  begin  to  achieve  the  essential 
purposes  for  which  this  bill  is  designed, 
and  for  which  it  is  needed. 

Second,  the  trade  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities confronting  us  today  will  not 
wait.  The  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity is  already  proceeding  with  great 
speed  to  complete  its  goal  of  full  eco- 
nomic union,  and  on  July  1,  duties  on  in- 
dustrial goods  traded  witliin  the  Com- 
munity will  have  been  reduced  by  as 
much  £is  50  percent.  In  addition,  im- 
portant negotiations  are  underway  re- 
garding the  accession  of  other  countries 
to  this  Common  Market. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  prospects  of  a  new 
European  community;  a  community 
which  would  contain  over  300  million 
people  living  and  working  in  a  free  trade 
area  larger  than  the  internal  market  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  a  free 
trade  area,  moreover,  made  up  of  some 
of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  the 
world,  and  a  free  trade  area  which  will 
present  a  common  tariff  wall  to  all  other 
nations — ourselves  included — who  sur- 
round It. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  upon  the  im- 
plications of  such  a  development  if  we 
in  the  United  States  were  not  to  medce 
immediate  and  substantial  changes  in 
our  own  trade  and  tariff  policies — 
changes  such  as  are  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  I  believe  we  only  need  ask  ourselves 
the  question  of  whether  we  are  willing 
to  join  in  one  great  trading  community 
of  free  nations,  or  whether  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  our  own  separate  ways,  frag- 
menting the  non-Communist  world. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
is  dynamic,  and  if  we  appear  reluctant 
to  keep  up  with  its  active  evolution,  it 
could  well  pass  us  by.  Fundamental  de- 
cisions are  now  being  made — decisions 
concerning  the  future  economic  p>olicy 
of  the  Community — and  these  decisions 
will  set  patterns  for  the  future  which 
will  not  be  easily  reversed.  If  action  on 
this  bill  were  to  be  withheld,  or  if  the 
present  act  were  to  be  extended  in  its 
present  form,  American  industry  would 
be  compelled  to  find  other  means  to  cir- 
ciunvent  the  barrier  of  the  common  ex- 
ternal tariff,  and  such  action  would  un- 
doubtedly involve  the  transfer  to 
Europe  of  plant  and  equipment  which 
would  otherwise  be  developed  here  at 
home.  A  loss  in  domestic  employment 
opportunities  could  be  expected,  Ameri- 
can farmers  would  risk  losing  market 
opportunities,  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  further  threatened. 

Failure  to  act  promptly  on  this  "bold 
new  instrument"  would  adversely  affect 
our  interests  in  the  free  world  outside 
of  the  Common  Market  as  well,  for  de- 
lay would  only  cause  serious  doubts  re- 
garding the  future  course  of  U.S.  trade 
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policy.  At  no  time  In  our  history,  may 
I  add,  has  it  been  more  important  for 
us  to  make  unmistakably  clear  our  in- 
tentions to  continue  our  longstanding 
leadership  in  working  for  the  expansion 
of  international  commerce  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis.  Our  continued  lead- 
ership demands,  in  fact,  that  we  show 
through  example  that  we  are  prepared 
to  move  ahead  boldly  and  consistently. 

The  future  of  the  vast  underdeveloped 
and  contested  areas  of  the  world  are  also 
at  stake.  We  must  give  assursuices — and 
such  assurances  are  included  in  this 
bill — that  we  recognize  and  are  willing 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries for  increased  export  opportunities 
in  the  markets  of  the  world's  more  ad- 
vanced nations.  If  our  actions  do  not 
support  such  assurances,  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Communist  bloc  will  not 
hesitate  to  extend  trade  offers;  offers 
whose  attractiveness  will  certainly  not 
work  to  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  have  stated  that  we  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  imports;  that  we 
have  priced  ourselves  out  of  the  world's 
markets.  A  look  at  the  record,  however, 
reveals  that  these  charges  are  simply 
not  true — that  they  are  no  more  than 

If  we  consider  our  ability  to  compete 
abroad  we  see  that  the  United  States 
annually  exports  substantially  more  than 
It  Imports.  In  1960.  we  enjoyed  a  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade  with  every  In- 
du«trlallzcd  nation  of  the  free  world,  and 
the  factors  which  made  this  possible- 
greater  Investment  capital,  greater  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skill,  and  greater 
output  per  man-hour— will  enable  us  to 
stay  ahead  with  an  expanded  trade  pro- 
gram. 

Exports,  and  the  Jobs  of  more  than 
4  million  American  workers  who  depend 
on  them,  moreover,  are  not  limited  to  a 
single  Bute.  Studies  based  on  the  most 
recent  census  survey  Indicate  that  they 
affect  the  economic  well-being  of  workers 
and  businesses  In  almost  every  commu- 
nity. In  California,  for  example,  more 
than  $1,300  million  worth  of  manufac- 
tured goods  were  exported  in  1960,  and 
more  than  385.000  workers  were  directly 
employed  In  these  operations. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  some 
workers  and  some  businesses — although 
they  would  be  relatively  few  in  number — 
would  suffer  damage  from  Increased 
foreign  import  competition,  and  for  this 
reason  I  support  the  important  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Such  provisions  are  Justified  by  the 
"giant  step"  we  are  preparing  to  take. 
Such  provisions  are  Justified  for  the 
strength  they  would  add  to  our  society 
by  helping  firms  and  workers  to  Increase 
their  efficiency,  either  In  their  present 
lines,  or  by  getting  into  new  ones.  Such 
provisions  aresustifled,  in  brief,  for  they 
would  bring  these  firms  and  these  work- 
ers even  more  fully  into  the  mainstream 
of  productive  American  life;  they  would 
promote  their  Individual  well-being;  and 
they  would  enhance  our  country's  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  State  of  the  Un- 
ion message.  President  Kennedy  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  did  not  rise 


to  greatness  by  waiting  for  others  to 
lefMl.   The  President  stated : 

Thla  Nation  la  the  world's  foremost  man- 
nf actor er.  fanner,  baiiker,  eonsuxner,  and  ex- 
porter. The  Conunon  Market  is  moTlng 
ahead  at  an  economic  growth  rate  twice 
ours.  The  CTommunlst  offensive  Is  under* 
way.  The  opportunity  U  ours — the  Initia- 
tive is  up  to  U5 — and  I  believe  that  1962  is 
the  time. 

To  this  I  would  only  add  that  we  dare 
not  turn  our  backs  on  the  logic  of  our 
own  economic  opposition;  a  position 
which  for  the  last  30  years  has  led  the 
world  toward  freer  trade.  To  do  so 
would  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  retalia- 
tion and  counterretaUation  that  would 
do  irreparable  harm  to  our  economy  and 
the  economy  of  the  whole  free  world.  We 
would  diminish  our  role  of  leadership 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  we  would 
deny  the  very  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  economic  system  for  which  we  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  time  to 
act  Is  ripe;  I  believe  that  the  tools  are 
available  in  this  bill;  and  I  urge  that  we 
approve  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  review  agriculture's  role  in  our 
export  economy.  Its  critical  importance 
was  stres4«d  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  report  on  HJl.  11970,  which 
noted  that,  "it  would  be  unfortunate,  in 
the  view  of  your  committee,  if  our  tre- 
mendous natural  advantages  as  a  food 
exporter  were  sacrlfled  because  the 
United  States  was  not  equipped  to  bar- 
gain effective  trade  agreement«."  In 
line  with  this,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  section  212  of  the  legislation, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  reduce 
by  more  than  80  percent,  tariffs  on 
articles  referred  to  in  agricultural  hand- 
book No.  143.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, whenever  he  determine*  that 
such  an  agreement  will  tend  to  assure 
the  maintenance  or  expansion  of  UJB. 
exports  of  like  articles. 

Our  commodity  exports  set  value  and 
volume  records  in  fiscal  1960-61.  A  total 
of  $4.9  billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber 
was  exported,  or  24  percent  of  our  total 
exports  of  $20.4  billion.  Of  this  total, 
approximately  69  percent  was  sold  for 
dollars,  while  the  remainder  moved 
either  through  commercial  channels  un- 
der specific  Ctovernment  programs,  or 
was  donated  through  private  relief 
agencies. 

These  exports  accounted  for  61  mil- 
lion acres  of  harvested  cropland,  or  1 
of  every  6  cultivated  acres.  Half  our 
cotton,  wheat,  rice  and  dried  peas  was 
shipped  abroad — two-fifths  of  our  soy- 
beans and  tallow  and  about  a  third  of 
our  tobacco,  hops,  fiaxseed  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  was  exported.  Shipments  of 
wheat,  soybeans,  hide  and  skins,  poul- 
try, meat  and  variety  meats  reached  rec- 
ord highs  during  this  period  and  cotton 
exports  were  the  second  highest  in  over 
25  years.  Peed  grains  and  rice  were  also 
shipped  at  near  record  levels. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
noted,  with  respect  to  agriculture,  that 
"with  greater  access  to  foreign  markets, 
and  the  coxmtries  of  the  EEC  In  partic- 
ular, U.S.  agricultural  exports  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  During  the  past  5 
years  our  sales  of  farm  products  to  the 
present  EEC  countries  have  Increased 


29  percent,"  and  one-third  of  our  total 
agriculture  dollar  exports — or  approxi- 
mately $1.1  billion  worth — was  shipped 
into  the  Common  Market. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  an  essen- 
tial bargaining  tool  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  continuously  negotiate  throughout  the 
world  for  bigger  as  well  as  new  markets 
for  the  remarkable  output  of  our  agri- 
cultural community. 

vs.  AGKICCLTDSAI.  EXPORTS  TO  THE 
COMMON    MAEKET 

The  Common  Market  Is  our  largest 
market  for  agricultural  exports.  In  1961 
our  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  six 
countries  of  tlxe  Common  Market  were 
$1.2  billion,  about  one-quarter  of  all  U.S. 
agricultural  exports  to  the  world  and 
one-third  of  all  our  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  role  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  as  a  market  for 
our  farm  products  will  become  even  more 
crucial  after  the  United  Kingdom  Joins 
the  EEC. 

The  Europefin  farm  picture  is  under- 
going sharp  changes.  Many  of  these  are 
not  related  to  the  formation  of  the  EEC, 
European  agriculture  Is  only  now  experi- 
encing the  technological  revolution  and 
productivity  increases  which  started 
earlier  in  the  United  States.  Incomes  are 
rising  In  Western  Europe  and  consump- 
tion patterns  are  being  altered.  Europe- 
ans are  eating  more  grains  in  the  form 
of  meat  and  relatively  leas  in  the  form  of 
bread. 

Under  the  common  agricultural  policy, 
the  six-member  countries  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  are  trying  to  rationalize 
Into  a  single  system— covering  price, 
marketing,  and  Income  support — the 
separate  and  disparate  systems  which 
now  exist. 

In  the  tariff  negotiations  completed  In 
March  1963.  the  United  States  obtained 
concessions  covering  about  70  percent  of 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC. 
These  were  on  such  products  as  raw  cot- 
ton— our  most  important  export  In  value 
terms— soyJ}^ans,  tallow,  lard,  certain 
frult^and^ Juices,  and  others. 

For  many  key  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  transformation  from  six  sys- 
tems to  a  single  agricultural  system  in 
the  EEC  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sys- 
tem of  variable  import  levies.  These  will 
cover  such  key  U.S.  exports  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  poultry,  and  rice.  For  these 
products,  the  United  States  must  still 
negotiate  with  the  EEC  to  define  the 
precise  terms  of  the  U.S.  access  to  the 
EEC  market. 

The  variable  levy  system  is  still  un- 
tried, and  its  ultimate  effect  uncertain. 
If  accompanied  by  a  high  price  struc- 
ture for  EEC  producers,  this  would  fur- 
ther stimulate  European  agricultural 
output  and  the  new  system  could  have 
detrimental  effects  on  U.S.  exports  of 
these  commodities. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  give 
U.S.  negotiators  an  effective  kit  of  bar- 
gaining tools  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
package  of  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural  concessions  possible,  including 
those  on  variable  levy  items.  In  1961, 
our  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC  ex- 
ceeded our  agricultural  Imports  from 
the  EEC  by  6  to  1.  It  Is  clear  from  this 
trade  pattern  that  there  could  be  no 
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US. -EEC  bargain  wmch  swapped  only 
agricultural  concessions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  can  provide  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  United  States  to  make  the 
best  possible  adjustment  to  the  chang- 
ing world  agricultural  scene.  It  can  en- 
able U.S.  farm  producers  to  benefit  in  the 
form  of  increased  exports  from  increas- 
ing consumer  incomes  in  the  Common 
Market.  < 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  with  reluctance  in  opposition 
to  H.R.  11970.  I  say  "with  reluctance" 
because  basically  I  am  a  proponent  of 
free  trade.  But  free  trade.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, connotes  free  coonpetition  and  free 
competition  does  not  exist  in  world  trade 
today.  It  ceased  to  exist  when  we  de- 
cided at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II 
to  embark  on  our  ill-conceived,  ridicu- 
lously huge  foreign-aid  program  that 
has  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $106  bil- 
hon  and  which  from  all  indications  is 
just  the  beginning,  and  I  ask  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  we  adhere  to  a  policy  of 
free  trade  when  we  direct  our  American 
businessman  to  pay  a  higher  wage  than 
his  foreign  competltt*.  when  we  levy 
high  excise  and  Income  taxes  upon  our 
businessmen,  when  '*-e  exact  tribute 
from  our  taxpayers  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  "foreign-aid  giveaway."  when  we  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  build  for  our  friends 
abroad  Industrial  plants  even  more  mod- 
em than  our  own.  Can  we  seriously 
think  we  can  pursue  tliese  Inane  policies, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pect to  stay  In  competition  with  our  for- 
eign friends? 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  bUl.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  made  considerable  im- 
provement. I  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  delegating  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  foreign  commerce  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Although  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  administrative  ability  of  President 
Kennedy,  each  of  us  realize  that  the 
office  of  President  is  the  most  burden- 
some ofBce  in  the  world.  We  know  that 
no  President  can  possibly  give  these  mat- 
ters and  the  many  other  equally  im- 
portant duties  his  personal  attention. 
The  decisions  will  naturally  fall  on  cer- 
tain civil  servants  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  matter.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, deals  with  a  serious  international 
problem  but  it  also  deals  with  a  serious 
domestic  problem  and  although  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  our 
civil  servants  in  the  State  Department 
I  do  question  the  wisdom  of  permitting 
them  to  in  effect  make  these  decisions. 
Let  us  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  of  the  measures  of  value  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  an  office  of 
the  Department  of  State  is  the  economic 
status  of  our  foreign  friends.  Under 
these  circumstances.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  which  should  al- 
ways be  kept  foremost  in  mind.  And  I 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  could  not  these 
duties  have  been  delegated  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  an  arm  of  Congress? 

These  escape  clause  provisions  impress 
me  very  little.  Let  me  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  not  once,  not  twice,  but  three 


times  did  the  tariff  commission  find  the 
lead  industry  was  being  irreparably 
damaged  and  not  once  but  twice  did 
President  Eisenhower  refuse  to  act  and 
when  he  did  act,  he  acted  too  late  and 
then  not  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission. The  result  today  is  that  lead 
has  dropped  from  17  cents  a  pound  to 
9'^  cents  a  pound,  thousands  of  lead 
workers  are  unemployed,  the  industry  is 
ruined  and  not  only  by  the  inaction  of 
U.S.  Government  but  as  a  result  of  acts 
of  commission. 

Others  in  this  body  may  surrender  to 
the  drugged  effects"  of  these  tran- 
quilizing  provisions  that  have  been  added 
to  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  shall 
never  do  so.  I  predict,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  bill  passes  as  it  apparently  is  going 
to  do,  the  Members  of  Congress  will,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  rue  the  day 
this  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
face  new  economic  problems,  which  de- 
mand a  reevaluation  of  our  trade  and 
tariff  policies.  Tlie  development  of  the 
Common  Market  in  Europe  threatens  our 
export  trade  and  the  challenge  it  poses 
threatens  our  leadership. 

Because  of  our  great  economic  and 
military  strength,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  IT.  under 
a  bipartisan  national  policy  decision, 
we  have  expended  many  billions  of  tax 
dollars  to  help  rebuild  the  economic, 
political,  and  military  strength  of  allied, 
neutral,  and  former  enemy  nations. 
These  nations  have  survived  and  re- 
mained free.  They  have  done  more. 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany.  Prance, 
Japan,  and  smaller  nations  have  ex- 
panded their  Industrial  production  far 
beyond  pre-World  War  n  levels.  The 
European  part  of  this  great  Industrial 
productive  capacity  Is  now  being  melded 
Into  a  trade  and  tariff  alliance  of  tre- 
mendous ix>tentlal  economic  p>ower. 

Initially  the  Common  Market  consisted 
of  the  so-called  Inner  Six  nations  on  the 
European  Continent.  Then  In  a  be- 
lated move  for  self -protection.  Great 
Britain  organized  the  Outer  Seven.  Now 
as  you  know,  there  are  negotiations  for 
melding  the  Inner  Six  and  the  Outer 
Seven  into  a  greater  Common  Market 
grouping  of  nations.  If  this  occurs  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a 
close  trade  and  tariff  arrangement 
among  nations  containing  some  300  mil- 
lion producers  and  consumers. 

This  Common  Market  trade  alliance 
will  increase  the  economic  strength  of 
the  paiticipaUng  countries  individually 
and  as  a  whole.  The  growing  economic 
power  of  the  Inner  Six  is  shown  by  the 
rapid  strides  in  output.  Over  the  last 
year  this  area  increased  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  by  6'/i  percent.  Since 
1950.  its  annual  growth  rate  has  aver- 
aged more  than  5  percent  compared 
with  our  bare  3  percent.  In  the  indus- 
trial sector  of  production  its  annual  rate 
of  increase  for  the  past  10  years  has 
averaged  8  percent,  compared  Miith  our 
slightly  more  than  3  percent. 

This  is  a  powerful  economic  challenge 
to  the  United  States — make  no  mistake 
about  it. 


The  prospects  for  the  Common  Mar- 
ket complex  then  are  these : 

First.  Through  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing internal  tariffs,  it  will  accelerate  the 
interchange  of  merchandise  and  labor 
resources.  Therefore,  it  will  become 
more  self-sufficient  and  less  dependent 
upon  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Second.  Unified  and  growing  economic 
strength  and  industrial  capacity  will 
generate  greater  quantities  of  goods  for 
export  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  first  point,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  13  nations  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  were  customers  last 
year  for  $5»2  billion  worth  of  American 
goods.  This  is  an  important  segment  of 
our  toUl  exports  of  $20.4  billion.  It 
would  be  very  damaging  if  we  should 
filid  ourselves  excluded  by  high  tariff 
wills  from  this  market. 

On  the  second  point,  we  must  consider 
the  impact  of  the  Common  Market  on 
our  export  trade  to  other  areas,  which 
amounts  to  $15  billion,  or  three-fourths 
of  our  yearly  total  of  exports.  The  Com- 
mon Market  nations  will  be  strong  com- 
petitors in  exports  because  of  their 
growing  production  capacity,  and  they 
will  in  turn  offer  the  powerful  induce- 
ment of  potential  markets  among  their 
300  million  people  for  goods  of  the  other 
trading  nations. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  I  believe  Is 
second  only  to  that  of  avoiding  a  nuclear 
world  war. 

I  could  speak  to  you  with  great  feeling 
and  a  wide  background  of  Information 
on  the  Soviet  military  challenge.  As 
chairman  of  the  House-Senate  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  my  re- 
sponsibilities are  heavy  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  development.  The  nu- 
clear weapons  we  need  for  deterring  war 
range  from  small  tactical  weapons  to 
megaton  bombs  carried  by  our  great 
SAC  bombers,  many  of  which  are  on 
constant  airborne  patrol.  Our  nuclear 
submarines  armed  with  Polaris  missiles 
are  gliding  silently  and  continuously 
under  the  surface  of  the  great  oceans, 
and  our  great  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  stand  guard  for  freedom. 

But  these  are  programs  in  being. 
These  fantastic  weapons  and  weapon 
systems  are  in  professional,  scientific,  and 
military  hands.  They  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  There  is  little  that  we 
can  do  individually  in  this  area  of  na- 
tional survival — except  to  pay  taxes. 

But,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
economic  destiny  of  the  United  States — 
to  those  areas  of  business  development 
and  Federal  legislation  having  to  do  with 
our  stability  as  a  nation — then  there  is 
something  important  and  constructive 
which  we  can  do. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  remain  strong 
militarily,  we  must  take  every  step  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  strength  of  our 
economic  system.  We  sp>eak  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  we  speak  of 
competitive  free  enterprise.  Are  we 
mouthing  generalities  which  are  familiar 
enough  to  sound  pleasant,  but  fuzzy 
enough  to  hide  the  crucial  challenges  of 
our  times? 

Our  American  way  of  life  is  changing. 
We  have  moved  rapidly  from  farm  to 
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city:  74  percent  of  our  people  live  in 
urban  areas — 10  million  fanners  produce 
more  food  and  fiber  than  60  million  pro- 
duced five  decades  ago.  Our  great  in- 
dustrial plants — steel,  textiles,  rubber, 
automobile — operate  on  a  part-time 
basis.  The  workweek  dwindled  from  60 
hours  or  more,  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
to  40  and  even  25  for  some.  Our  labor 
force  grows  at  the  rate  of  l>/2  million 
per  year. 

We  are  emplojang  more  people  but  the 
percentage  of  permanently  unemployed 
has  risen  to  between  5  and  7  million. 
Automation  takes  its  toll  in  industry 
after  industry,  and  pools  of  technologi- 
cally displaced  workers  grow  in  stagnant 
areas  of  our  Nation.  I  know  all  the  stock 
answers — but  I  also  know  the  inadequacy 
of  most  of  them  and  so  do  the  unem- 
ployed, the  displaced  miners,  automobile 
workers,  railroad  men  and  others. 

Yes,  we  have  problems  which  are  not 
being  solved.  They  invoke  basic  factors 
of  chafge  in  our  American  way  of  life. 

Our  agricultural  production  outruns 
the  domestic  ability  to  consume.  We  use 
all  kinds  of  controls  and  subsidies  to  keep 
It  from  colirpsing,  not  under  the  bless- 
ing, but  under  the  curse  of  abundance. 

Our  industrial  plants  running  only 
part  time,  produce  more  steel,  autos, 
refrigerators  and  soft  goods  including 
men's  clothing  than  our  domestic  market 
can  buy.  If  you  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  general  prosperity,  you  see  these 
cracks  in  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

What  can  we  do  to  keep  those  cracks 
in  the  economy  from  spreading?  The 
basic  need  is  a  wider  distribution  and 
greater  consumption  of  goods.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished  our  factories  can 
operate  more  hours.  They  can  utilize 
more  employees  which  will  help  to  re- 
duce our  stagnant  reservoir  of  unem- 
ployed and  add  domestic  consuming 
power. 

But  how  do  we  get  this  wider  dis- 
tribution if  our  domestic  market  is 
saturated  with  goods? 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  look  to  new 
markets  for  our  goods  from  factories  and 
fields.    This  means  increased  exports. 

If  the  European  ^Common  Market 
threatens  our  present  export  market,  as 
I  believe  it  does,  then  we  must  meet  that 
challenge  promptly. 

The  President,  backed  by  expert  eco- 
nomic advisers  from  the  financial  and 
business  world,  has  asked  Congress  for 
more  flexible  tariff  adjustment  powers — 
powers  that  will  allow  him  to  bargain 
with  the  Common  Market  tariff  con- 
trollers so  that  we  can  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  that  great  300  million 
population  market.  It  will  take  congres- 
sional action  to  delegate  to  him  this 
broad  general  power. 

But  far  more  is  needed  than  our  con- 
tinued access  to  the  European  Common 
Market  consumers. 

*  y(e  need  to  develop  new  markets  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  .  the  world. 
Here  lies  the  great  challenge  and  the 
great  opportunity  for  our  part-time  pro- 
duction capacity. 

If  we  are  to  really  turn  our  produc- 
tion capacity  loose,  if  we  are  really  going 
to  utilize  our  skilled  manpower  and  train 
our  unskilled  workers  for  the  production 
job  for  which  we  are  capable,  then  we 


must  become  masters  of  the  machine  and 
not  the  victims  of  technology. 

So,  I  say  to  you  today,  the  United 
States  must  meet  the  challenge  of 
greater  distribution.  It  must  fight  a 
more  efflcient  competition  in  existing 
world  markets  to  maintain  our  existing 
exports. 

It  must  vigorously,  courageously,  and 
intelligently  move  into  the  great  under- 
developed markets  of  the  world  where 
millions,  yes  hundreds  of  millions,  yearn 
for  the  goods  we  know  how  to  produce. 

We  must  take  the  place  as  the  lead- 
ing international  trading  nation  which 
Great  Britain  occupied  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. She  can  no  longer  play  the  part. 
She  has  handed  the  baton  to  us. 

We  will  either  ignobly  fail  this  task  or 
we  will  carry  the  baton  to  victory 

We  can  falter  in  our  obligation  to  meet 
today's  challenges  to  the  American  way 
of  life  as  we  have  known  it,  and  if  we 
do  fail,  we  will  slip  into  the  oblivion 
which  is  reserved  for  all  nations  or  civi- 
lizations which  grow  old  and  tired  and 
fail  to  cope  with  new  problems  in  a  new 
and  dangerous  age. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  fail.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  intelligence  to 
solve  the  problem  of  distribution — great- 
er distribution  to  domestic  and  foreign 
consumers  through  utilizing  unused  or 
partly  used  manpower  and  machine  pow- 
er. Our  Nation  of  free  people  has  in  a 
period  of  some  300  years  built  the  great- 
est production  capacity  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Starting  with 
a  wilderness  to  conquer  and  faith  in 
freedom  and  the  democratic  way.  we 
have  eliminated  the  scarcity  of  food, 
shelter  and  goods  which  has  plagued 
mankind  for  thousands  of  years — yes. 
which  still  plagues  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  human  race. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  us  to  al- 
low this  magnificent  system  of  produc- 
tion to  choke  on  its  own  abundance, 
while  two-thirds  of  the  world  starve  for 
food  and  cry  for  goods.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  ending  indeed  for  the  American 
dream,  if  we  were  to  falter  in  the  face 
of  the  Communist  threat,  be  it  military 
or  economic. 

We  are  facing  up  to  the  military 
threat,  but  do  you  know  that  since 
1955  the  Soviets  have  completed  206 
trade  agreements  with  non-Communist 
nations?  Did  you  know  that  from  1954 
to  1960  the  export  trade  volume  of  the 
Soviet  Union  jumped  from  $860  million 
to  $2,700  million— more  than  triple  in 
a  6-year  period? 

This  is  our  challenge.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  we  can  and  will  meet.  It 
is  a  goal  worth  winning  if  we  are  to 
have  a  world  of  liberty  and  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  now  at  the 
foreign  trade  situation  and  the  problems 
posed  by  the  Common  Market. 

Last  year  we  exported  a  record  $20.4 
billion  worth  of  merchandise,  while  our 
imports  amounted  to  only  $14.7  billion — 
a  surplus  of  over  $5  billion  in  our  favor. 
Of  these  $14.7  billion  worth  of  imports, 
more  than  three-fifths,  or  $9  billion,  were 
goods  which  are  not  produced  at  all  in 
this  country  or  are  not  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  create  serious  com- 
petition for  our  manufacturers.    Only  $6 


billion  of  our  imports  can  be  said  really 
to  compete  with  American  products. 

Thus  for  every  dollar  of  competitive 
imports,  there  are  more  than  $3  of  Amer- 
ican exports.  The  jobs  and  profits  that 
may  be  curtailed  by  the  dollar's  worth 
of  competitive  impKjrts  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  jobs  and  profits  that  are 
created  by  the  $3  of  export  production, 
and  the  entire  $14.7  billion  of  imports 
lead  to  jobs  and  income  for  Americans 
in  the  service  industries  which  transport 
and  distribute  these  products,  including 
retailers  such  sis  ourselves. 

The  American  productive  economy  has 
not  yet  begun  to  tap  the  potential  of 
foreign  markets  and  their  great  sales 
opportunities.  Under  trade  policies  that 
encourage  increased  exchange  of  goods 
among  nations,  we  can  augment  the 
prosperity  both  of  our  o'«m  citizens  and 
of  the  whole  free  world.  But  should 
free  world  trade  policies  Impose  and 
maintain  barriers  to  International  com- 
merce, our  own  economy  would  have  lost 
a  major  opportunity  for  more  rapid 
growth,  and  in  some  sectors  would  also 
run  the  risk  of  stagnation. 

In  order  to  remove  gradually  these 
barriers  to  an  expansion  of  worldwide 
trade,  the  Government  must  be  author- 
ized to  bargain  with  other  nations  to 
erase,  mutually,  the  restrictions  that 
bind  trade  and  prosperity.  This  is  why 
President  Kennedy  has  requested  from 
Congress  authorization  to  reduce  tariffs 
by  as  much  as  50  percent,  and  to  elim- 
inate entirely,  in  careful  stages,  tariffs 
on  those  articles  of  which  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket combined  are  the  dominant  world 
suppliers. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  now  is 
urgent.  The  resiliency  of  our  business 
system  is  challenged  today  from  several 
quarters,  both  friendly  and  hostile. 
Among  our  friends,  the  development  of 
the  European  Common  Market  con- 
fronts us  with  both  a  test  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  an  exacting  test  of  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  a  free  trade  area  almost 
as  large,  in  population,  as  that  of  our 
own  50  States.  It  is  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  great- 
er American  production  records  and  new 
heights  in  our  standards  of  living. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The 
Common  Market  at  present  includes 
Belgium,  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  and  it 
will  soon  add  Greece  as  an  Eissociate 
member.  This  adds  up  to  a  total  of 
roughly  170  million  people. 

Within  the  immediate  future,  it  Is 
hkely  that  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  and 
Norway  may  also  join,  along  with  Greece, 
Ireland,  and  possibly  others. 

The  Common  Market  would  then 
embrace  more  than  300  million  people, 
people  who  last  year  alone  purchased 
some  $5.5  billion  worth  of  American 
products. 

But  will  these  people  still  tunT  to 
American  products  when  the  Common 
Market  puts  its  scheduled  tariff  changes 
into  effect?  Under  the  Common  Market 
agreement,  all  the  member  countries  are 
revising  their  tariffs  so  that  by  1970  at 
the  latest — and  probably  a  good  deal 
sooner— a  common   external   tariff  will 
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be  applied  against  eft<jli  tsTJe  of  product 
entering  from  outiiide  the  Common 
Market. 

This  common  extirrnal  tariff  will  in 
general  be  reached  by  averaging  the 
previously  set  tariffs  of  all  members. 
High  tariffs  will  comie  down,  and  low 
tariffs  will  go  up.  As  a  result,  most  U.S. 
goods  exported  in  the  future  to  such 
important  U.S.  markets  as  West  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  wliich  had  low  duties 
in  the  past,  will  have  to  pay  substan- 
tially increased  rates,  while  goods  shipped 
to  France  and  Italy  Mill  enter  at  lower 
duties  than  heretofore. 

At  the  same  time.  Common  Market 
member  countries  will  gradually  have 
eliminated  altogether  their  tariffs 
against  each  other,  so  that  in  several 
years  no  duties  will  be  Imposed  on  goods 
shipped  from  one  Common  Market  to 
another.  For  example.  French  or 
Italian  products  for  sale  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Holland  will  be  subject  to  no 
tariff  whatsoever,  but  American  exix)rts 
will  generally  pay  a  higher  tariff  than 
ever  before. 

Examples  of  this  sort  of  danger  can 
be  drawn  straight  from  the  clothing  in- 
dustry. In  1960  we  exported  over  $16 
million  worth  of  wearing  apparel  to  the 
Western  European  countries.  In  par- 
ticular, $3.4  million  worth  of  American 
clothing  was  purchased  by  West  Ger- 
many. Today,  exports  of  men's  suits 
or  women's  dresses  from  Italy  are  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  only  9  percent,  but 
American-made  suits  or  dresses  are 
dutiable  at  16  percent.  By  1970,  the 
duty  on  American  .suits  and  dresses  sent 
to  Germany  will  rise  to  20  percent,  un- 
less a  reduction  is  negotiated,  while  our 
Italian  competitors  will  continue  to  sell 
theirs  duty  free.  I 

A  similar  pattern  could  develop  for 
many  of  the  $5  4  billion  worth  of  Ameri- 
can products  now  sold  to  Europe.  For 
example,  in  1960  we  exported  about 
$380,000  worth  of  washing  machines  to 
the  Benelux  countriejs  alone.  Before 
the  Common  Market  was  set  up,  washing 
machines  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Germany  were  subject  to  the  same 
duty — 13  percent.  As  soon  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  tariff  changes  are  com- 
pleted, which  will  occur  within  the  next 
8  years  at  the  latest,  and  probably  sooner, 
the  Benelux  countries  will  pay  no  tariff 
duty  whatsoever  while  the  American 
equivalent  will  be  dutiable  at  19  percent, 
if  no  reduction  is  negotiated. 

This,  then,  is  the  obstacle  course  which 
the  Common  Market  will  create  for 
American  exports  to  Europe.  One  prom- 
inent economist  has  estimated  that  as  a 
result  of  these  changes  American  manu- 
facturers could  discover  $800  million  of 
their  annual  sales  gradually  wiped  away. 

Such  a  loss  would  come  as  a  hard  blow 
to  the  American  economy:  production 
would  slack  off,  jobs  would  be  elimi- 
nated, incomes  would  shrink.  The  ef- 
fect would  be  felt  not  only  directly  by 
the  American  producers  for  export,  but 
indirectly  by  all  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  whose  customers  would  have 
less  to  yaend. 

Moreover,  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  which  is  already  shaky  would 
be  further  enfeebled.  World  confidence 
in  the  dollar  would  be  jeopardized.    With 


less  foreign  exchange  at  our  disposal,  we 
would  be  unable  to  afford  some  of  the 
crucial  programs  of  military  aid  and 
economic  assistance  by  which  we  now 
bolster  the  free  world's  defensive 
strength  against  Communist  encroach- 
ment. 

As  I  have  described  the  Common 
Market  up  to  now,  it  may  appear  a 
threat;  in  fact,  it  is  an  opportunity.  If 
the  United  States  can  forge  an  effective 
economic  partnership  with  Western 
Europe  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
Common  Market,  free  world  strength 
will  be  redoubled  and  American  export 
potential  immeasurably  broadened.  The 
route  to  such  a  partnership  is  simple 
and  clear:  We  must  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  the  Common  Market 
to  induce  those  countries  to  lower  their 
common  external  tariff  barriers  by  sub- 
stantial amounts.  Of  course,  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  agreeing  to 
bring  down  our  own  tariff  walls  in  re- 
turn. Trade  concessions  are  only  made 
reciprocally.  And  we  can  start  these 
crucial  negotiations  only  if  President 
Kennedy  receives  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  reduce  tariffs  by  congressional 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in- 
troduced last  month. 

We  must  act  promptly,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  threat  of  being  shut  out  of 
Europe,  and  if  we  are  to  take  advantage 
of  the  sales  potential  in  this  rich  mar- 
ket. For  the  Common  Market  is  grow- 
ing at  a  tremendous  rate.  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  is  ejtpected  to  increase 
by  50  percent  or  more  during  the  next 
10  years.  Last  year,  alone,  its  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  6V2  percent,  its  in- 
dustrial production  was  up  11  percent, 
and  its  external  trade  climbed  by  an  ex- 
traordinary 23  percent 

The  European  horn  of  plenty  is  now 
broad  at  the  brim ;  there  is  room  in  this 
cornucopia  for  increasing  quantities  of 
American  goods.  But  the  tariffs  bar- 
riers must  be  removed  first. 

Prosperity  has  also  brought  changing 
consumer  patterns  in  the  European  mar- 
ketplace. For  example,  the  labor  short- 
age has  added  wives  to  the  work  force, 
thus  cutting  into  the  time  available  for 
shopping  and  meal  preparation.  In  ad- 
dition, larger  refrigerators  make  possi- 
ble fewer  trips  to  the  markets.  Auto- 
mobiles have  increased  the  shoppers' 
mobility.  Advertising  has  helped  break 
down  the  consumer's  resistance  to 
change.  These  new  conditions  of  life 
have  produced  a  noticeable  interest  in 
American  merchandising  methods — such 
as  supermarkets,  discount  houses,  and 
home  delivery. 

The  same  sort  of  changes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  European  clothing  world. 
With  a  faster  pace  of  life,  the  European 
woman  has  less  time  to  visit  her  "little 
dressmaker."  The  same  goes  for  the 
busy  European  man  and  his  tailors. 
Ready-to-wear  clothing  Is  increasingly 
popular. 

These  developments  have  placed  a 
premium  on  the  kind  of  experience  the 
U.S.  clothing  industry  has  gained  from 
opterating  in  the  American  mass  market. 
A  large  American  dress  manufacturer, 
for  instance,  knows  the  most  eflBcient 
way  to  schedule  production  of  10,000 
dresses  of   the  same  color,  style,   and 


fabric.  His  advertising  and  marketing 
experts  know  how  to  find  10,000  women 
who  will  buy  the  10,000  identical  dresses. 
European  firms  are  stUl  in  the  process 
of  learning  these  techniques;  the  com- 
petitive advantage  is  still  ours. 

I  understand  that  maids  are  becom- 
ing scarcer  in  Europe,  so  no  doubt  the 
European  housewife  would  welcome 
American-made  wash-and-wear  cloth- 
ing. Dungarees  are  another  item  in  high 
demand;  I  have  even  heard  of  E^uropean 
merchants  removing  American  labels 
from  the  inside  of  imported  bluejeans 
and  sewing  them  on  the  outside  to  make 
clear  to  their  customers  that  they  are  the 
genuine  American  product.  I  hear  that 
there  is  also  a  sizable  potential  market 
for  our  lightweight  clothing  and  our 
casual  wear — not  only  in  Europe  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Government  commercial  attaches  in 
Europe  report  that  there  is  a  market  to 
be  exploited  for  almost  every  type  of 
American  wearing  apparel.  U5.  man- 
ufacturers with  energy  and  enterprise 
will  find  that  they  can  Increase  clothing 
exports  substantially,  If  tariffs  can  be 
brought  down. 

Europe's  markets,  of  course,  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  American  sales 
possibilities  exist.  The  new  legislation 
will  give  the  President  the  necessary  bar- 
gaining power  with  which  to  open  up  new 
market  opportunities  for  U.S.  products 
in  other  countries  as  well.  Moreover, 
any  trade  concessions  that  we  negotiate 
would  automatically  be  extended  to  all 
nations  in  the  free  world ;  this  is  the  so- 
called  most-favored-nation  principle. 
Thiis  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
imderdeveloped  countries  would  also  be 
given  a  greater  chance  to  increase  for- 
eign trade,  thereby  building  up  foreign 
exchange  which  would  stimulate  pur- 
chases from  countries  such  as  our  own. 

These  will  be  some  of  the  far-reaching 
benefits  that  a  more  flexible  trade  policy 
would  bring  to  our  Nation,  and  to  the 
whole  free  world. 

The  Government  is  very  much  aware, 
however,  that  a  freer  trade  policy  poses 
the  possibility  that  some  American  com- 
panies may  incur  temporary  dislocation. 
And  the  Government  does  not  intend  to 
stand  idly  by  while  American  industries 
are  threatened  with  such  dislocation. 
For  example,  let  us  extunine  the  extraor- 
dinary measures  President  Kennedy 
has  already  taken  to  aid  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Last  summer  he  took  the  ini- 
tiative in  obtaining  a  1-year  agreement 
in  Geneva  with  the  principal  nations  ex- 
porting cotton  textiles.  Under  this  Ge- 
neva agreement,  nations  which  export 
cotton  can  be  required  to  restrain  their 
cotton  textile  exports  to  avoid  disruption 
of  domesUc  markets  in  the  United  States. 
A  new  agreement  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  these  coun- 
tries which  extend  these  safegviards  for 
several  more  years  thus  putting  our  tex- 
tile industry  in  a  far  better  position 
tradewise  than  it  has  been  in  at  any 
time  in  the  last  10  years  or  more. 

Moreover,  the  President's  trade  bill 
provides  for  a  trade  adjustment  progfam 
which  will  permit  industries  or  workers 
affected  adversely  by  increased  imports 
to  receive  Federal  assistance  to  restoi'c 
their  comp>etitive  strengtl.  or  to  rega-n 
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employment,  under  a  program  which  is 
realistic,  businesslike,  and  economically 
sound. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  in- 
creased imports  will  in  fact  constitute 
a  problem  of  major  proportions.  The 
lowering  of  tariffs  will  take  place  over  a 
F>erlod  of  5  or  more  years — not  over- 
night. Our  industries  wili  have  ample 
time  to  adjust.  And  this  we  know  how 
to  do. 

Every  day.  American  ingenuity  and 
creativity  meet  and  conquer  competitive 
forces  far  greater  than  any  we  can 
reasonably  exp>ect  to  be  created  under 
conditions  of  an  orderly  expansion  of 
international  trade.  We  have  not  only 
survived  such  challenges,  we  have  pros- 
pered because  of  them. 

What  is  less  well  understood,  and  still 
more  important  to  the  country  and  to 
the  passage  of  the  new  trade  legislation, 
is  the  critical  role  trade  plays  in  our 
ITation's  foreign  affairs. 

The  Communists  understand  this  and 
thus  have  launched  an  extensive,  care- 
fully plarmed  trade  and  rid  offensive  in 
an  effort  to  divide  and  conquer  one  na- 
tion after  another  in  the  free  world. 

The  magnitude  of  this  offensive  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  in  5  years,  be- 
tween 1954  and  1959.  the  Communist 
bloc  stepped  up  Its  trade  with  carefully 
selected  underdeveloped  countries  from 
$860  million  to  $2^,  billion — a  jump  of 
170  percent. 

According  to  1960  estimates,  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  supplies  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  trade  in  Turkey,  Finland, 
Iraq,  Jordan.  Sudan,  Cambodia,  and 
Uruguay.  It  accounts  for  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  trade  of  Iceland. 
Guinea,  Iran,  and  Greece.  And  in  Egypt, 
its  share  is  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
total,  compared  with  15  percent  5  years 
before. 

As  a  sidearm  to  this  trade  weapon,  a 
corps  of  more  than  6,500  Communist 
technicians  live  and  work  in  these  areas 
as  part  of  the  bloc's  mounting  foreign 
aid  program.  They  are  the  formidable 
Infantry  in  the  cold  war  offensive. 

What  is  our  answer  to  this?  Ip  over- 
all terms  it  must  be  to  pursue  one  simple 
and  clear  purpose.  It  is  to  further  the 
growth  and  cohesion  of  the  free  world. 
For  if  we  can  strengthen  and  hold  to- 
gether the  principal  associations  we 
have;  if  we  can  aid  and  encourage  the 
uncommitted  nations  in  their  independ- 
ent development  and  participation  in 
an  open  economic  and  political  world 
system,  we  will  more  than  compensate 
in  expanded  economic  activity  for  the 
prior  loss  of  some  markets  to  the  Com- 
munists, we  will  reduce  to  manageable 
proportions  the  tensions  that  are  bound 
to  arise  within  the  free  world  and  we 
will  be  furthering  our  own  positive  goals 
as  to  the  kind  of  world  we  wish  to  live 
in.  while  at  the  same  time  doing  much  to 
counter  the  Communist  drive  for  world 
domination. 

That  growth  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  is  obvious.  That  cohesion  is 
equally  necessary  may  not  be  so  obvious, 
but  it  is  J4st  Cks  true.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's words  apply  now  as  they  did  then: 
"We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will 
surely  hang  separately. " 


Every  specific  policy  ought  to  be  test- 
ed against  this  overall  purpose — does 
it  contribute  to  the  growth  and  cohesion 
of  the  free  world?  The  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  clearly  does:  a  retreat  into 
a  shell  of  protectionism  clearly  does  not. 

These  are  ambitious  objectives,  but 
they  are  not  beyond  our  grasp.  They  re- 
quire diligence  and  imagination,  but 
these  we  do  not  lack.  They  require  the 
ability  to  broaden  our  attitudes  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  new  situations,  but  this 
we  have  done  before.  In  the  last  20 
years  our  country  has  moved  from  iso- 
lationism to  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  This  has  been  in  response  to  a 
political  challenge;  today  the  challenge 
is  increasingly  economic.  We  must 
abandon  the  economic  isolationism  that 
protective  tariJ7s  imply,  thereby  insuring 
commercial  vitality  to  our  own  country 
at  the  same  time  that  we  help  create  a 
free  world  undivided  against  itself  by 
high  tariff  walls. 

In  fact  if  we  are  able  to  move  forward 
at  this  time  in  expanding  international 
trade  we  can  harness  together  as  a 
working  team  the  two  greatest  sources 
of  economic  power  the  world  has  ever 
known— the  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  This  will  give 
us  a  combined  strength  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  entire  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It 
will  lay  to  rest  any  doubt  as  to  which 
economic  system  is  to  prevail. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  colloquy  between  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills  1, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, a  few  moments  ago.  in  response 
to  my  inquiry  about  section  212  of  the 
pending  bill,  it  was  admitted  that  au- 
tfaority  is  therein  granted. for  the  Presi- 
dent to  admit  duty  free  practically  all 
agricultural  products.  I  am  wondering 
how  many  members  of  the  House 
realize  how  far  reaching  this  authority 
actually  is. 

I  have  said  the  President  is  given  that 
authority.  In  practice  it  will  be  the 
State  Department  because  that  Depart- 
ment, under  direction  of  the  President, 
is  in  charge  of  all  negotiations  that 
relate  to  international  trade  agreements. 

Now.  let  me  reiterate  just  what  this 
particular  provision  does.  Section  212 
provides  that  agricultural  products  may 
be  admitted  duty-free,  if  the  State  De- 
partment, acting  under  authority  of  the 
President,  should  during  trade  negotia- 
tions with  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries decide  to  permit  that  to  be  done. 

The  language  is  a  bit  confusing,  and 
perhaps  that  explains  why  there  has  not 
been  more  outcry  against  it.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  50  percent  limitation 
on  the  Presidents  authority  shall  not 
apply — note  this,  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant— shall  not  apply,  meaning  that 
the  items  may  be  put  on  the  free  list — 
shall  not  apply  to  any  article  referred  to 
in  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  143. 

The  question  then  recurs  on  just  what 
that  handbook  contains.  What  agricul- 
tural products  are  included? 

It  is  all-inclusive,  so  far  as  agricul- 
tural products  are  concerned.  Included 
are  live  animals,  meat  products,  includ- 
ing fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef,  mut- 


ton, lamb,  pork,  sausage,  canned  beef 
and  meats. 

Also  included  are  dairy  products  of  all 
kinds,  fodders,  feeds,  and  vegetables. 

And  it  includes  wool,  mohair,  and 
cotton. 

It  is  true  that  such  agreements  could 
only  be  made  with  Common  Market 
countries.  But  under  the  most  favored 
nation  clause,  the  same  identical  treat- 
ment would  be  automatically  extended  to 
all  other  non-Communist  countries  of  the 
world,  including  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
Australia.  Latin  America.  Africa,  and 
Canada. 

This  is  indeed  an  unprecedented  dele- 
gation of  authority.  The  Congress  is 
completely  abdicating  its  responsibility 
in  this  respect,  and  proposes  to  turn  over 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  whims 
of  the  negotiators,  life  and  death  deci- 
sions affecting  many  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  involved.  For  5  long 
years  the  Congress  would  have  no  right 
of  review,  no  right  to  question  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  will  be  acting  In  pur- 
suance of  this  delegation  of  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  week  I  dis- 
cussed this  legislation  in  considerable 
detail.  I  undertook  to  emphasize  the 
many  dangers  that  are  wrapped  up  in 
this  legislation.  It  is  admitted  that 
never  before  in  American  history  has  the 
Congress  delegated  so  much  power  and 
authority  to  the  Executive. 

I  pointed  to  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  furnish  import  adjustment 
aid  in  the  form  of  readjustment  allow- 
ances, a  form  of  vmemployment  com- 
pensation, training  and  relocation 
allowances  to  workers,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, financial  aid.  and  tax  relief  to 
firms. 

That  is  wTiat  is  known  as  the  welfare 
provision,  reported  to  have  been  included 
in  order  to  placate  certain  labor  unions 
which  are  apparently  apprehensive  of  the 
likelihood  that  many  American  indus- 
:  tries  "may  have  to  shut  down  or  reduce 
their  operations  because  of  drastic  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  tariff  rates. 

The  welfare  section  allows  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  amounts  nearly  twice 
that  of  ordinary  unemployment  benefits, 
covering  periods  of  up  to  91  weeks,  with 
the  American  taxpayers  paying  the  bill. 
-  It  makes  industries  and  workers  wards 
of  the  State,  and  in  effect  puts  them  on 
a  dole.  And  this  will  go  on  indefinitely. 
It  would  grant  to  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington an  area  of  discretion  in  going  to 
the  aid  of'the  distressed  industries  and 
their  employees,  which  would  naturally 
lend  itself  to  all  manner  of  political  fa- 
voritism and  boondoggling. 

The  bill  ignores  the  plight  of  the  oil 
industry  which,  except  for  big  major 
companies,  is  suffocating  as  a  result  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  mandatory  oil 
import  control  program  is  being  admin- 
istered. 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that 
under  the  mandatory  control  program 
imports  achieved  an  alltime  high  of 
1.889,000  barrels  per  day— a  half  million 
banel-per-day  increase  during  the  pre- 
ceding 5  years.  Diu-ing  that  time  domes- 
tic production  was  denied  practically  any 
increase.     Fiom   1956  through   1960  oil 
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production  in  Texas  dropped  476,000 
barrels  a  day.  with  average  producing 
days  per  month  dropping  from  15.8  in 
1956  to  only  8  in  1962. 

This  reduction  had  to  be  done  in  order 
to  avoid  a  chaotic  market  breakdown  for 
.  domestic  production. 

Despite  this  problem,  attempts  to  in- 
clude in  this  bill  something  that  would 
require  imports  of  petroleum  to  bear  a 
proportionate  relationship  to  our  needs 
and  our  own  domestic  production,  were 
ignored. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  belabor  this 
issue  further.  To  be  sure,  we  all  want 
to  encourage  foreign  trade,  but  in  the 
-  enactment  Of  laws  that  relate  to  it  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can industries  that  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  trade  agreements.  Under 
the  pending  bill  the  peril -point  and 
escape-clause  provisions  in  the  present 
law  are  all  but  wiped  out.  This  Congress 
is  certainly  capable  of  enacting  trade 
laws  without  a  complete  surrender  of  its 
constitutional  resF>onsibilities  in  this 
field.  And  yet  that  is  precisely  what  is 
involved  here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  greater  respect 
and  admiration  for  one  of  his  colleagues 
than  I  hold  for  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,Ls).  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  is  able,  effective,  sincere,  and 
personable  to  the  greatest  degree.  His 
presentation  of  his  views  on  H.R.  11970 
has  been  outstanding  as  Is  the  usual  per- 
formance by  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  go  along  with  him  and 
_hi3  splendid  committee  on  this  legisla- 
tion if  at  all  possible.  However,  after 
serious  and  diligent  study  of  the  pro- 
posal and  after  giving  full  attention  to 
the  argxmients  pro  and  con  on  the  sub- 
ject I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  view 
that  this  approach  to  our  trade  situation 
is  to  the  best  interest  of  our  people. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  vote  for 
*  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee:  if  that 
motion  fails  I  shall  then  vote  against  its 
final  passage  by  the  House. 

Experience  during  recent  years  in  our 
great  textile  area  convinces  me  that  we 
.  must  have  a  new  trade  program  within 
the  near  future  if  that  industry  and  the 
jobs  of  our  ^people  in  textiles  are  to  be 
preserved.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
principles  enunciated  in  H.R.  11970  will 
measure  up  to  what  I  believe  are  the 
requirements  of  the  American  people  in 
many  industries  now  so  harmfully 
affected  by  inordinate  imports  of  com- 
peting low-wage  commodities. 

Nor,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  believe  that 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  Can  sincerely 
avow  that  this  legislation  will  preserve 
American  jobs.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  language  of  the  bill — covering  ap- 
proximately 40  printed  pages — which  has 
as  its  purpose  the  loan  assistance  to 
industries  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  workers  who  are  displaced  in  the 
future  by  importation  of  foreign-made 
products.  If  they  did  not  anticipate 
severe  injury  to  our  industry  and  our 
workers  how  can  they  justify  inclusion 
of  these  disaster  provisions  in  the  legis- 
lation? 


Will  lowering  tariffs,  as  the  President 
is  authorized  to  do  in  this  bill,  place  our 
industry  in  a  more  competitive  position 
than  we  now  have?  I  do  not  think  so. 
Recently  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress,  composed  of  some  of 
most  able  colleagues,  found  that  our  tar- 
iffs are  among  the  lowest  of  feny  nation. 
Yet  some  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee have  spoken  with  great  eloquence 
on  the  pending  legislation  urging  that  we 
should  prepare  to  completely  eliminate 
some  of  these  tariffs  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  world  trade. 

Our  friends  who  support  this  legisla- 
tion tell  us  also  that  we  must  be  in  posi- 
tion to  further  reduce  tariffs  as  another 
weapon  against  our  serious  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  If  this  be  true — and 
I  cannot  accept  their  arguments  as 
sound  ones — our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada,  has  in  the  past  few  days  ignored 
the  validity  of  the  contentions  of  the 
sponsdrs  of  this  legislation.  How  did 
they  go  about  combating  their  balance- 
of -payments  problem?  They  announced 
to  the  world  that  their  Government  was 
raising  tariffs  on  imports  appreciably  in 
order  to  bolster  their  declining  dollar. 

If  the  present  bill  becomes  law  and  if 
Canada  persists  in  her  announced  policy 
of  raising  tariffs  we  will  all  know  with- 
in a  few  years  which  of  the  two  nations 
had  the  correct  solution.  I  am  unwilling 
to  gamble  away  the  jobs  of  our  people 
and  the  economic  security  of  our  Nation 
in  this  bold  experiment  which  is  now 
being  a(?vocated  by  many  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  addressed 
the  House  in  an  effort  to  impress  upon 
my  colleagues  the  gravity  of  our  situa- 
tion in  textiles.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
recognized  publicly  the  plight  of  people 
in  other  great  industries  in  the  United 
States  who  have  been  irreparably  dam- 
aged by  excessive  imports.  Regretfully, 
these  efforts  seem,  to  have  met  with  little 
respond.  Today  it  appears  that  a  ma- 
jol^ity  of  our  colleagues  will  take  the 
untried  route  in  trade  policy  embraced 
in  the  pending  legislation.  I  hope  that 
their  bold  venture  will  prove  successful. 
If  so,  then  I  will  be  the  first  to  applaud 
them  for  their  great  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  If  they  are  proven  wrong 
I  will  ^ar^  their  disappointment  with- 
out criticizing  them. 

Each  of  us  has  a  solemn  duty  to  do 
that  which  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  as  we  see  the  issues 
and  the  possible  solutions.  On  the  basis 
of  my  observations  of  the  economic 
developments  during  the  past  10  to  15 
years  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  be 
a  party  to  the  risks  being  taken  in  this 
bill.  That  is  my  decision  after  prayer- 
ful and  earnest  consideration  of  the 
entire  issue. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  makeup  of  our  history  as  a 
nation,  transition  has  become  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  lives.  Since  our 
beginning  we  have  reached  for  new  pla- 
teaus to  accelerate  our  growth  and  prog- 
ress which  have  been  instrtmiental  in 
achieving  the  greatness  we  now  enjoy. 

The  United  States,  from  its  very  be- 
ginning, has  been  the  bright  star  in  the 
west,  beckoning  the  ambitious,  the  in- 


dustrious, the  inventive  geniuses  to  apply 
their  ideas  and  talents  in  the  land  of  im- 
limited  opportunity  for  achieving  wealth, 
status,  and  material  success.  A  land 
where  opportunity  is  not  based  on  in- 
heritance, but  on  competitive  ability  to 
reach  the  goal  set  in  the  individual's 
mind.  It  is  this  competitive  spirit  that 
produces  a  surging  economy  and  a  life 
of  pleasure.  In  our  makeup,  we  offer 
the  wide  straight  road  to  realize  the 
age  old  dream  of  "Shangri-la." 

As  our  Nation  has  progressed  we  have 
faced  many  changes,  from  era  to  era. 
which  required  us  to  retool  our  ma- 
chinery of  progress.  We  can  note  the 
railroads  replacing  the  stage  coach  and 
covered  wagon  trains:  the  automobile 
replacing  the  horse  and  buggy;  electric- 
ity eliminating  candlelight:  steam  pro- 
viding power  heretofore  dependent  on 
the  muscle  of  man ;  machinery  easing  the 
burden  of  wielding  the  scythe  and  tilling 
the  soil  and  from  each  of  these  eras,  new 
doors  opened  from  which  new  ideas  were 
formulated.  Ideas  that  expanded  our 
potentialities.  Ideas  that  enabled  our 
people  to  face  life  with  new  vigor  and 
assurance  that  their  heirs  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  struggle  for  existence. 

And  yet,  each  change  produced  a  gray 
area  for  the  populace  of  the  time.  An 
area  which  eliminated  certain  crafts  and 
trade,  displacing  the  laborers  engaged 
In  the  production  and  handling  of  the 
product  or  service  they  afforded.  It  is 
true  it  created  a  hardship  upon  those 
displaced,  but  it  did  not  sap  the  ambi- 
tions of  those  unfortunate  few  and  they 
hitched  up  their  belts  and  accepted  the 
new  challenge  facing  them. 

With  renewed  faith  and  foresight, 
they  carried  on  and  realized  greater 
fortunes  than  originally  anticipated. 

Although  this  story  points  to  our  ad- 
vancement, it  is  not  a  new  tale.  For  the 
history  of  mankind  is  dotted  with 
changes.  Changes  which  have  proven, 
through  the  age  old  axiom  of  time,  the 
need  for  change.  It  Is  encouragement 
which  has  been  accepted  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  accepted  to  avoid  stagnation. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  another  new 
era  of  change.  A  change  in  our  market- 
ing policies.  Marketing — a  vital  artery 
in  our  overall  structure  for  continued 
success — so  necessary  to  Insure  us  and 
future  generations  that  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  run  last  as  a 
nation  but  will  continue  to  challenge 
for  the  lead  position  in  the  world.  It  is 
this  competitive  spirit  which  provides 
the  free  world  with  the  best  weapon  to 
defeat  the  bondage  that  communism 
offers.  And  it  is  this  competitive  spirit 
which  has  brought  about  the  rebirth 
of  war-torn  Europe,  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  a  full  and  prosperous 
life  as  Individuals  and  not  as  part  of  a 
slave  world  which  offers  nothing  but 
grief  and  hardship. 

Today,  we  in  Congress,  the  elected 
lawmakers  of  the  land,  are  considering 
a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  will, 
without  doubt,  be  enscroUed  upon  the 
pages  of  our  history  as  a  major  turning 
point  of  our  life  as  a  nation. 

H.R.  11970  is  designed  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  through  Inter- 
national trade  agreements  and  through 
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adjustmetnt  assistance  to  domestic  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Congress  by  our  great  President.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  but  not  before  an  extensive 
study  had  been  made' as  to  its  merit,  for 
the  general  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
It  had  to  be  seriously  considered  for  Its 
effects  will  make  a  decided  change  In 
o-r  operations  and  the  way  of  life  for 
some  of  our  citizens. 

As  Is  the  conduct  of  the  principles  of 
our  Government,  the  President's  sug- 
gestion had  to  be  openly  aired  by  com- 
mittee process  in  Congress  so  It  could 
be  clearly  understood  before  the  law- 
makers acted  upon  its  provisions.  Our 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  assigned  the  task  to  delve  Into  the 
complexed  proposal. 

It  had  to  Investigate  the  effects  of 
the  bin  on  the  overall  economy  of  our 
country,  for  this  legislation  Is  not 
pointed  to  any  one  segment  of  Industry, 
but  will  blanket  a  major  portion  of  the 
varied  businesses  operating  within  our 
borders.  The  committee  patiently  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  management, 
farmers,  labor,  trade  organizations,  pri- 
vate individuals,  professions,  and  ap- 
pointed and  elected  Government  officials. 
It  became  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
exacting  studies  of  any  legislation  placed 
before  Congress.  And  well  it  should  be, 
for  we  are  facing  a  new  era  as  important 
as  any  we  have  ever  faced. 

After  all  interested  people  voiced  their 
feelings,  the  committee  carefully  ana- 
lyzed their  testimony,  giving  fair  and 
impartial  consideration  to  the  general 
needs  of  our  citizenry.  The  results  of 
this  extensive  study  and  consideration 
are  now  before  this  legislatfve  body  as 
H.R.  11970. 

For  me  to  expound  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  only  be  needless  repeti- 
tion for  the  printed  bill  and  analysis 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  believe  It  is  better  to  devote  my  time 
to  my  interpretation  of  the  effects  of  the 
legislation  upon  the  general  welfare  of 
our  Nation. 

America  is  now  reaching  the  brink  of 
a  new  plateau.  It  is  the  next  step  up- 
ward to  continued  world  leadership. 
There  are  great  promises  of  a  full.  riph. 
and  pleasant  way  of  life  awaiting  us 
now  and  in  the  distant  future.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  space  travel;  elimina- 
tion of  dreaded  diseases  and  so-called  in- 
curable illnesses;  relief  of  still  existent 
laborious  tasks  to  allow  us  greater  lei- 
sure; and  greater  assurance  of  the  means 
to  enjoy  these  pleasantries. 

But  the  means  can  be  limited,  affecting 
the  prospects  of  receiving  the  most  out 
of  life,  if  we  f aul  to  explore  the  free  mar- 
kets of  the  world  in  order  to  distribute 
the  fruits  of  our  labor.  For  America  can 
do  no  more  without  the  possibility  of 
trade,  and  in  the  booming  prosperity  of 
the  free  world  we  are  definitely  in  need 
of  a  new  trade  policy. 

With  the  birth  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  now  accepted  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  covm tries,  a  molti- 
billion  dollar  trading  post  has  l)een  erec- 
ted. A  trading  post  which  engulfs  some 
250  million  population  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. 


An  area  rising  from  the  despair  of 
war,  rebuilding  and  moving  forward  at 
an  accelerated  pace,  paving  the  way  for 
a  multitude  of  products  and  services 
which  have  been  yearned  for  and  are 
most  desp>erately  wanted  by  people  who 
have  experienced  hardship  and  lack  of 
goods  to  ease  their  burdens. 

The  potential  available  market  Is 
likened  unto  the  vast  resources  that  de- 
veloped the  richness  of  our  land  when 
the  early  pioneers  heeded  the  words  of 
Horace  Greely.  "Go  west,  young  man, 
go  west."  Only  in  this  instance.  It  is 
"Go  east,  American,  go  east"  for  there 
Is  a  need  for  your  products  and  produce. 
But  we  cannot  realize  the  profit  that  la 
available  from  this  market,  unless  we 
are  in  a  position  to  bargain  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities  we  produce 
into  this  market.  We  are  at  the  starting 
gate  and,  as  the  lawmakers,  we  control 
the  switch  to  open  this  gate,  which  will 
allow  us  to  run  freely  In  the  race  for  a 
strengthened  economy  and  position  of 
world  leadership.  And  the  switch  we 
control  is  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1962,  now  before  us. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said: 

We  stand  at  a  great  divide:  We  must 
either  trade  or  fade.  We  must  either  go 
backward  or  forward. 

There  Is  compelling  truth  in  these 
words,  for  at  the  pace  the  Common  Mar- 
ket is  moving,  it  can  supply  its  own  and 
much  of  the  world's  needs  without  us 
if  we  do  not  Join  the  competition  while 
it  is  still  young. 

To  do  this  we  must  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess of  tariff  negotiations.  For  the  old 
ways  of  haggling,  long  hearings,  and 
petition*  over  each  one  of  scores  of  items, 
are  too  slow  for  today's  pace.  The  bill 
before  us  enables  us  to  negotiate  in  terms 
of  expedience.  It  grants  us  a  seat  in  the 
game  Instead  of  the  position  as  a  kibitz- 
er, which  never  gains  results. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  gray 
area  will  develop  as  the  result  of  freer 
trade.  There  are  certain  Industries  in 
our  coimtry  which  can  be  hurt  from  an 
increase  in  imports.  However,  this  bill 
provides  means  of  cushioning  industries 
which  may  be  hurt  by  lowered  tariffs. 
The  President  has  assured  us  that  "no 
one  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  national 
interest  with  a  medal  or  an  empty 
grocery  bag." 

Broader  access  to  world  markets  will 
provide  us  with  a  broader  expansion  of 
our  economy.  For  I  believe  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  American  enterprise,  where  in- 
genuity and  resources  make  us  a  progres- 
sive, wide-awake  nation. 

Since  our  birth  as  a  nation,  we  have 
accepted  all  challenges  put  forth  to  us 
by  peaceful  competition  or  hostile  provo- 
cation. We  have  emerged  trimnphantly. 
And  our  victories  have  resulted  because 
of  the  cooperation  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  our  people  to  retain  what  we  have. 
They  have  not  been  the  result  of  an  iso- 
lationist policy. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  this  Nation 
will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  We  will  plunge 
into  It  with  the  same  vigor  as  we  have 
in  previous  challenges  placed  before  us. 
And  I  further  believe  that  the  will  of 
the  American  people  has  not  reached  a 


point   of  stagnation,  but  the  desire  to 
continue  to  move  forward. 

As  we  can  see  and  realize  that  a  liberal 
trade  policy  In  the  free  world  is  an  im- 
portant weapon  In  the  economic  cold 
war,  we  can  fully  understand  that  we 
have  a  fine  opportunity  to  strengthen 
Western  unity  and  erect  a  solid  free 
world  front  against  the  Communist 
political  and  economic  assault. 

Expanding  trade  also  would  be  a  boon 
to  our  own  economy. 

It  will  create  greater  employment  as 
it  Is  estimated  that  each  billion  dollars 
in  exports  will  create  150.000  more  Jobs. 

We  have  reached  a  new  plateau  in 
our  way  of  life.  To  continue  to  rise  we 
must  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  er». 
It  holds  graat  promise  and  we  should  not 
deny  ourselves  the  benefits  which  hold 
forth.  It  Is  the  national  Interest  of  our 
country  and  future  survival  of  the  free 
world,  that  we.  the  lawmakers  of  the 
land,  express  our  confidence  In  the  pro- 
posal before  us  and  enact  H.R.  11970.  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of 
1962. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  12 
years,  ever  since  I  took  my  seat  in  this 
House.  I  have  consistently — and  en- 
thusiastically—supported each  bin  ex- 
tending the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  I  have  done  so  because  of  my 
conviction  that  healthy  and  growing  in- 
ternational trade  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  economic  well-being. 

I  came  to  the  House  floor  yesterday 
fully  expecting  that  I  would  support  this 
present  bill.  H.R.  11970.  Two  days  of 
constant  attention  during  the  debate, 
however,  have  convinced  me  that  this 
measure  in  Its  present  form  contains  cer- 
tain provisions  that  I  cannot  support: 
Provisions  indeed  from  which  I  can  only 
anticipate  inequities,  discrimination 
against  both  labor  and  Industry,  and 
great  potential  danger  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  well-being. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  closed  rule 
which  was  requested  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  prevented  the  House 
from  giving  consideration  to  amend- 
ments which  would,  in  my  opinion,  have 
removed  at  least  some  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable provisions.  Since  this  was 
impossible.  I.  therefore,  must  express  my 
opposition  and  my  apprehension  by  my 
vote.  In  the  hope  that  such  demonstrated 
objection  to  certain  parts  of  the  measure 
will  emphasize  to  the  other  body  the  need 
for  adequate  revision  of  its  provisions. 

I  would  hope  that  the  bill  might  be 
returned  to  the  House  with  revisions  and 
deletions  that  would  justify  my  support. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
high  level  of  this  debate  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
historic  Importance  of  this  moment. 

Certainly.  I  have  no  illusions  concern- 
ing the  importance  of  the  votes  I  am 
about  to  cast;  for  at  least  in  part 
thereon,  may  be  shaped  the  economic 
form  of  the  world  ahead. 

Of  the  two  votes  that  will  occur  later 
this  afternoon— at  least  as  the  situation 
is  now  anticipated — the  motion  to  re- 
commit H.R.  11970  In  favor  of  a  simple 
extension  of  the  present  program  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  sound  and 
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%  attractive  not 
but  for  political 


deliberative  move.    It 

only  because  of  that  ^ 

reasons  of  import — I  am  sure — to  almost 
every  one  of  us. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  in 
the  national  Interest.  The  situation  we 
face  abroad  is  changing  by  the  moment. 
Many  of  the  pieces  to  the  puzzle  have 
yet  to  be  put  In  place.  Our  action  here 
today,  in  moving  forward  in  a  positive 
fashion  to  adjust  to  the  situation,  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  substantial  effect 
thereon. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  U8  to  now  move  toward  freer 
trade,  imperfect  though  the  vehicle  we 
have  to  use  may  be  and  painful  though 
Che  Inxpact  thereof  may  perhaps  be  up- 
on some  segments  of,  our  domestic 
economy.  .  || 

In  a  sense,  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
face  something  comparable  to  the  in- 
evitable visit  most  of  us  know  we  should 
make  to  our  dentist.  It  is  easy  to  post- 
pone that  visit,  but  will  the  experience 
be  any  less  painful  because  of  such  post- 
ponement? 

Moreover.  I  do  not  want  It  said  that 
this  Congress  is  unwilling  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  tools 
he  may  need  with  whieh  to  meet  the 
changing  patterns  of  world  trade,  and 
to  meet  them  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
interest  both  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
free  world  will  be  served.  I  am  aware 
that  the  bargaining  authority  to  be 
newly  vested  in  the  President  by  H.R. 
11970  is  substantial,  but  it  is  not  wholely 
unprecedented  and  I  believe  that,  in 
general,  it  is  dictated  by  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

In  several  ways,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  of  such  authority,  I  also  believe 
that  H.R.  11970  represents  a  substantial 
improvement  over  the  existing  act. 
These  Unprovements  include  a  better 
plan  for  preagreement  procedures,  and 
the  utilization  of  a  special  representa- 
tive to  the  President  as  well  as  a  Cab- 
inet-level advisory  organization  on  tar- 
iff adjustment  matters,  thus  fixing,  more 
clearly  than  ever  before,  the  responsi- 
bility for  trade  negotiations.  It  will  also 
include  the  provision  for  a  congressional 
veto,  by  majority  vot«?  of  each  House, 
of  a  PresidenUal  rejection  of  any  Tariff 
Commission  recommendation  for  relief 
which,  better  than  evi?r  l)efore.  enables 
Congress  to  retain  a  valuable  measure 
of  control  over  this  entire  program. 

It  should  also  again  be  pointed  out, 
more  often  than  it  he^  been  here  yes- 
terday and  today,  that  H.R  11970  is 
enabling  legislation  only,  and  that  its 
passage  wiU  not  automatically  reduce 
one  single  teriff  of  the  United  States. 
Further  than  that,  th<;  bill  also  permits 
the  President  to  also  increase  duties  to 
50  percent  of  the  July  1,  1934,  level  as 
well  as  to  take  other  steps  to  protect 
domestic  industry  which  Is  either  In- 
jured or  threatened  by  Injury  as  a  result 
of  imports. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  pleased  with  the 
situation  in  which  I  find  myself  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  "enlightened" 
and  "liberalized"  Rules  Committee, 
whereby  we  must  accept  all  or  nothing  of 
H.R.  11970.    I  am  as  disturbed  as  many 


of  my  colleagues  concerning  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  bill 
of  their  Import  and  of  the  precedent 
that  may  be  set  thereby.  I  can  only 
hope,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  reservations  that  others  have  so  ably 
expressed  concerning  those  provisions 
win  be  more  fully  debated  In  the  other 
body,  and  those  provisions  substantially 
altered  before  the  measure  returns  to 
us  by  way  of  conference. 

Finally,  I  think  It  should  be  recog- 
nized by  an  that  the  enactment  of  this 
law  win  not.  In  and  of  itself,  solve  our 
problems  in  world  trade  or  our  current 
balance-of -payments  difficulties.  To  the 
extent  that  some  of  us  think  it  win.  Is 
pure  wishful  thinking  based  on  the  White 
House's  unfortunate  tendency  to  over- 
sell this  program  as  a  panacea  to  all  our 
problems. 

Instead,  this  bill  can  be  only  a  part  of 
what  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  realistically 
face  up  to  a  new  and  changing  world 
economic  pattern.  Other  parts  of  that 
effort  would  Include,  In  my  judgment, 
the  early  completion  of  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  our  tax  structure,  the  early 
Implementation  of  the  long-promised 
depreciation  reform,  the  early  elimina- 
tion of  current  Inflationary  trends  and 
Federal  deficits,  and  an  understanding 
and  encouragement — which  of  late  has 
been  missing — of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem by  the  Kennedy  administration.  I 
believe  that  this  Congress  must  be  pre- 
pared, if  the  administration  does  not 
move  in  these  other  areas,  to  take  the 
Initiative  for  doing  so.  itself,  and  that 
we  should  do  so  this  year,  no  matter  how 
attractive  home  may  be  l)eginning  to 
seem  to  most  of  us. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
trade  bill  Is  a  nonpartisan  measure. 
The  question  is.  what  is  best  for  our 
own  country.'  The  United  States  now 
has  the  lowest  tariffs  of  any  major  coim- 
try  in  the  world  and  it  is  now  fifth  lowest 
of  any  country.  This  bUl  gives  extraor- 
dinary powers  to  the  President. 

We  face  many  uncertain  conditions  in 
the  world.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
Common  Market  will  succeed  In  Europe. 
We  do  not  know  if  England  will  join  It. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  the 
Canadian  devaluation  of  the  dollar  will 
be. 

The  President  has  the  power,  under 
existing  law,  to  lower  tariffs  20  percent 
over  the  next  two  years.  He  has  already 
negotiated  with  other  countries  and  has 
proclaimed  that  he  wUl  lower  them.  If 
this  new  trade  bill  goes  Into  effect  he 
could  not  do  more  than  that  anyway 
for  the  next  two  years.  Next  year  the 
Congress  can  give  him  further  power  If . 
conditions  warrant. 

American  investors  have  lost  about 
$150  biUion  In  values  In  the  last  30  or  40 
days.  The  earnings  of  many  Corpora- 
tions are  down  and  unemplosmient  is 
increasing.  Steel  production  is  about 
50  percent  of  capacity. 

Under  these  uncertain  conditions  and 
such  an  uncertain  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing year,  it  would  be  wise,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  postpone  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  make  a  simple  extension  of 
the  present  law  for  another  year. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 


and  I  do  so  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  wen-being  of  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  come  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
take  enlightened  action  today. 

One  would  have  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  pontics  might  have  been  put  to  rest 
on  an  issue  of  such  overriding  national 
importance.  Unhappily  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  and  we  need  look 
no  further  than  the  motion  to  recommit 
for  evidence  of  this  fact. 

This  motion,  which  win  be  offered  and 
supported  largely  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle,  does  not  seek  to  perfect 
the  legislation  before  us.  It  seeks  to  klU 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In  favor  of  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  In  short,  the 
motion  to  recommit  offers  nothing  new 
or  different  as  an  alternative,  but  in- 
stead  continued  renance  upon  negotiat- 
ing authority  which  has  been  largely 
exhausted  and  which  Is  clearly  Insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  explosive  demands  of 
the  Common  Market. 

The  Republican  side  must  be  con- 
gratulated for  Its  consistency,  if  nothing 
else.  It  was  less  than  a  week  ago  that 
a  simnar  motion  to  recommit  was  offered 
from  that  side  of  the  aisle,  again  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  improve  or  to  offer  any- 
thing new  or  different  as  an  alternative. 
On  that  occasion  it  was  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  bill  which  the  Republi- 
cans sought  to  defeat,  favoring  a  return 
to  the  programs  of  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Benson — programs  which 
have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  un- 
paralleled stores  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses at  an  armual  cost  of  bUllons  of 
dollars  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

If  negative  thinking  and  opposition 
for  the  sake  of  opposition  prevails  today 
as  it  did  last  week,  the  Republicans  can 
again  celebrate  a  victory  which  wiU  have 
cost  the  country  dearly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Industrial  vitality 
of  our  country  is  on  the  Une  today.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  dominant  posi- 
tion among  the  trading  nations  and 
areas  of  the  world,  we  must  extend  to 
the  President  the  tariff-reducing  author- 
ity provided  in  the  bill  before  us. 

But  this  alone  will  not  assure  our 
future,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  wUl  merely 
assure  continuing  opportunities  for 
American  industry  to  participate  on  an 
increasing  scale  in  the  trade  markets  of 
the  world. 

If  the  full  jMDtential  of  our  future  is 
to  be  realized,  not  only  must  this  bill 
be  passed  but,  equally  important,  greatly 
improved  techniques  must  be  found  to 
assist  the  American  businessman  to  ex- 
pand his  sales  abroad.  This  has  been  a 
field  in  which  I  have  long  been  interested 
because  I  have  seen  the  extremely  effec- 
tive help  which  the  governments  of  other 
leading  trade  nations  are  giving  to  their 
exporters,  whether  they  be  small,  me- 
dium or  large. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assist- 
ance which  our  Grovernment  has  made 
available  to  American  exporters  has  been 
far  less  than  that  provided  by  other 
trading  nations.  In  many  respects  the 
American  businessman  achieves  success 
in  the  export  field  not  t>ecause  of,  but 
despite  Government  activity  supposedly 
to  his  behalf.    Recently  efforts  have  been 
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made  to  upgrade  these  efforts  and  to 
promote  imaginative  programs  to  ex- 
p>and  our  sales  abroad. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  coordinated  effort. 
Within  a  few  days.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
present  for  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
export  promotion  and  expansion  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  regret  that  time  today  does  not 
permit  me  even  to  summarize  this  report 
because  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  all 
that  has  been  said  for  our  future  trade 
potential  and  the  necessity  for  passage 
of  the  legislation  before  us.  Manifestly, 
this  future  depends  upon  an  efFecUve 
partnership  between  American  OoTern- 
ment  and  American  business. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  con- 
cern about  the  decline  in  our  gold  re- 
serves was  one  of  the  factors  In  my 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Trav^ 
Act  of  1961.  XTnder  this  act  the  n.S. 
Travel  Service,  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  shown  great  enterprise 
In  developing  an  aggressive  program  for 
attracting  foreign  tourists  to  this  coun- 
try. As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of 
the  major  aims  of  this  program  Is  to 
help  reduce  the  international  payments 
deficit. 

During  our  committee  hearings  on  the 
travel  bill  the  testimony  made  it  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  military  and  economic  aid 
programs  abroad,  as  well  as  the  billion 
dollar  gap  between  what  American  tour- 
ists spend  abroad  each  year  as  compared 
to  the  money  foreign  tourists  spend  in 
tills  country,  have  resulted  in  a  heavy 
drain  on  our  financial  resources.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  our  foreign  aid  commitments  but 
it  would  be  foolhardy,  while  doing  this, 
to  fail  to  give  the  President  the  authority 
he  needs  to  negotiate  trade  agreements 
that  will  permit  American  business  con- 
cerns to  compete  with  the  European 
Common  Market  and  other  nations 
throughout  the  free  world. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  has  my  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  RA^fDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  11970  which,  as 
a  clean  bill,  supplanted  H.R.  9900. 

It  has  been  said  by  several  members 
on  the  floor  during  the  last  2  days  of  de- 
bate that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  the  most  imp>ortant  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  be  considered  by  the  House  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 
This  thought  has  not  been  limited  to  ex- 
pressions by  the  Members  because  in  the 
1962  state  of  the  Union  address,  the 
President  said: 

Enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  could  well  affect  the  unity  of  the  West, 
the  course  of  the  cold  war.  and  the  growth 
of  our  Nation  for  a  generation  or  more  to 
come. 

And  In  a  subsequent  message  on  the 
trade  program  added: 

A  new  American  trade  initiative  Is  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world  economy. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  our  colleagues  or 
our  President  simply  say  a  trade  bill  is 


important,  as  a  matter  of  national  wel- 
fare, but  a  bill  becomes  an  Important 
one  to  each  individual  Member  of  the 
House  when  his  constituents  believe  a 
measure  such  as  this  is  Important. 

Interest  concerning  a  reciprocal  trswle 
measure  has  been  expressed  in  growing 
volume  by  our  people  of  the  Fourth  Mis- 
souri District,  which  Is  located  In  west 
central  Missouri,  since  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  calendar  year,  and  we  are 
able  to  report  that  of  all  the  mall  which 
has  been  received.  It  has  all  been  favora- 
ble to  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  fraction 
of  1  percent  which  would  certainly 
amount  to  leaa  than  25  letters  expressing 
any  sort  of  opposition.  All  of  the  news- 
t)aper  editorials  of  the  leading  papers  of 
our  area  have  supported  the  principle 
Imposed  In  H.R.  11970.  With  this  sort 
of  support  coming  from  our  own  con- 
gressional district,  we  set  about  to  make 
a  careful  and  considered  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

We  recall  that  In  1934,  Congress 
enacted  the  first  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  which  was  then  proposed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  allowing  for  modifi- 
cation of  the  high,  rigid  tariff  barriers 
in  an  effort  to  revive  foreign  trade  as  a 
stimulant  for  the  then  depression-ridden 
economies.  Then,  as  now,  this  was  not 
a  free  trade  bill,  but  Instead  was  a 
reciprocal  trade  measure,  giving  the 
President  authority  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  pro- 
viding UJS.  tariffs  Would  be  reduced 
only — or  in  return  for — reductions  in 
foreign  tariffs  against  American  goods. 
Over  the  years,  since  1934,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  this  gradual  lowering 
of  our  tariffs  has  expanded  our  foreign 
trade  and  has  created  many  millions  of 
new  Jobs,  new  companies,  and  stimulated 
new  demands  for  our  products  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  has  assured 
us  of  reliable  sources  for  vital  raw  ma- 
terials which  we  must  Import.  We 
should  remember  that  this  law  has  been 
extended  11  times  since  1934,  and  most 
"  recently  in  1958.  It  will  expire  June  30, 
1962. 

As  we  support  this  bin  we  are  mindful 
that  to<lay  the  United  States  enjoys  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  The  basic 
trade  facts  are  that  we  exported  about 
$20  billion  of  goods  in  1961,  and  imported 
only  $15  billion  from  foreign  countries. 
Another  basic  trade  fact  that  we  should 
not  forget  Is  that  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
vides for  us.  right  here  at  home,  4.5  mil- 
lion jobs  for  American  workers.  Of  this 
figure,  3.1  million  are  the  jobs  in  industry 
and  on  the  farm  producing  the  materials 
or  goods  for  export,  and  1.4  million  of 
the  jobs  are  provided  by  transporting 
and  processing  goods  which  we  import. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of 
our  exports  are  made  up  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, $4.8  billion;  machinery,  $4  3  bil- 
lion; transportation  equipment.  $2.7  bil- 
lion; chemicals.  $1.7  billion;  and  coal. 
$0.4  billion.  Even  more  Interesting  Is  the 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  our  U.S. 
imports  are  basically  noncompetitive 
with  our  own  domestic  production  which 
means  these  goods  are  not  produced  at 
all  in  the  United  States,  but  imports  of 


which  are  essential  for  the  manufacture 
of  our  products  here  at  home. 

Another  very  significant  "why"  H.R. 
11970  is  important.  Is  the  fact  that  im- 
ports are  not  only  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  also  to  our  security. 
The  fact  is,  we  are  dependent  u[>on  im- 
ports to  supply  key  raw  materials  to 
our  defense  establishment,  and  while  this 
la  for  military  security,  these  very  im- 
ports provide  other  free  nations  with  the 
dollars  they  need  so  desperately  to  buy 
75  percent  of  our  exports. 

The  question  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress—and to  the  entire  free  world- 
Is  plain;  Shall  the  free  world  come  to- 
gether In  one  great  trading  community 
which  includes  not  only  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  but  also  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia. Latin  America,  and  Africa  as  a 
solid  front  against  the  Communist 
world,  or  do  the  free  nations  go  their 
separate  ways  as  fragments— ineffective 
because  of  their  disunity? 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  this  gain 
on  the  international  front  or  victory 
in  the  cold  war  may  by  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  weaken  our  economy 
here  at  home  and  delay  the  final  victory 
we  all  seek.  This  leads  to  the  means 
provided  to  prevent  Injury  and  damage 
to  our  own  industrial  establishments 
and  we  believe  this  has  been  provided  for 
under  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
vision of  title  ni  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides not  only  assistance  to  workers,  but 
assistance  to  firms,  including  tax  assist- 
ance and  what  seems  to  be  ample  pro- 
tective provisions  and  Includes  worker 
training,  relocation  allowances,  and 
provision  for  subsistence  payments  dur- 
ing unemplosrment  or  retraining. 

Once  again,  we  ask  ourselves  why 
the  new  trade  bill  is  so  vitally  necessary 
this  year  instead  of  adoption  of  the 
possible  proposal  to  recommit  the  bill  as 
has  been  suggested  by  a  group  of  mem- 
bers for  a  simple  1-year  extension.  Of 
course,  this  recommittal  would  simply 
kill  the  bill  and  make  it  Impossible  for 
U.S.  tariff  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  in  other  countries  during 
the  very  critical  period  that  lies  Just 
ahead.  The  further  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is  that  the  challenge  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  will  come  now,  in 
the  year  ahead,  or  in  the  immediate 
future.  There  has  been  a  very  rapid 
emergence  of  this  group  of  European 
nations  and  that  is  one  of  the  significant 
factors  that  makes  a  revision  of  our 
trade  ix>licy  most  necessary  now. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  and  If  the 
President  is  granted  the  negotiating  au- 
thority and  he  is  successful  in  such  a 
negotiation,  what  does  this  mean?  It 
means  our  products  will  have  access  to 
the  expanding  economy  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, which  at  present  could  be  described 
as  "dynamic,"  and,  more  importantly. 
It  means  new  Jobs,  more  rapid  economic 
growth,  and  full  employment  at  home. 

HR.  9900,  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  incorporated  many  of  the 
President's  recommendations.  Those 
who  are  observers  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess wiU  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee held  21  days  of  public  hearings, 
during  which  time  the  bill  was  supported 
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not  only  by  admin tsmition  witnesses 
but  by  the  United  States- Japanese 
Trade  Council;  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy ;  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Wotnen.  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  even  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  above-named  organiza- 
tions is  the  fact  this  bill  was  supported 
by  both  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  AFL-CIO.  When 
these  two  groups,  representing  nearly 
all  of  American  business  and  nearly  all 
of  America's  workln«  men  and  women, 
endorse  a  measure,  surely  It  must  be 
sound  and  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  i>eopIe  of  the  United 
States  will  benefit  e<K>nomlcally  by  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  11970.  In  the  strug- 
gle against  International  communism  the 
free  world  will  be  unifiod  and  strength- 
ened by  the  enactmrnt  of  H.R.  11870. 
These  are  the  reasons  we  support  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  favor  trade 
with  all  nations  of  (rood  will  and  fair 
dealing  and  am  anxious  to  promote 
cordial,  friendly,  constructive  trade,  and 
commercial  relations  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  all  such  nations. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me.  however,  that 
this  bill  any  more  than  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  bill.  Is  a  suiteble  vehicle 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

International  trade  should  be  a  two- 
way  street,  and  not  a  one-way  street. 
If  we  open  our  doors,  as  we  should,  to 
properly  regulated  trade  with  other  na- 
tions, they  should  do  the  same  for  us. 
But  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  they 
have  not  done  so,  and  there  is  no  guar- 
antee they  will  do  so  under  this  bill. 

Foreign  trade,  like  domestic  trade, 
should  be  mutually  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous between  the  parties. 

Trade  or  commerce  which  is  secured 
by  making  grants,  or  doubtful  loans  to 
foreign  purchasers  does  not  meet  that 
standard. 

Trade  which,  In  Its  Impact  and  effect, 
paralyzes  domestic  industries  in  our  own 
country,  allows  cheap  Imports  to  flood 
American  markets  creating  depressed 
conditions  and  unemployment  of  our 
own  people  and  the  liquidation  of  many 
historic  industries  and  businesses,  is  not 
in  the  national  Interest. 

Trade  relations  which  caxise  addi- 
tional, huge  outflows  of  gold  from  this 
Nation  to  other  nations  is  likewise  not 
at  present.  In  the  Interest  of  this  Nation, 
and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

The  gold  imbalance,  which  afflicts  and 
threatens  us  at  this  time  in  a  very  real 
way  will  be  Increased  and  worsened  by 
the  Increased  flow  of  Imports  Into  this 
country. 

There  are,  in  the  main,  three  principal 
ways  by  which  we  can  attack  the  serious 
gold  Imbalance  problem  which  lesser 
and  more  superficial  measures  have 
failed  to  do. 

First,  cut  military  outlays  and  expend- 
itures abroad.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
sufficient  amounts  because  the  national 
security  is  involved.  But  more  earnest 
and  vigorous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
cut  these  huge,  and  sometimes  very 
wasteful  expenditures. 


The  secoiKi  way  is  a  substantial  cut  in 
foreign  aid  and  this  could  be  done  this 
year  without  materially  hurting  the  aid 
program  or  related  military  support  pro- 
grams In  any  serious  way.  However,  in- 
stead of  reducing,  we  are  very  substan- 
tially increasing  foreign  aid  this  year,  If 
present  plans  are  adopted  by  Congress. 

The  third  way  is  to  decrease  Imports. 
as  some  other  nations  are  doing,  and  the 
Common  Market  will  do.  according  to  Its 
own  statements.  But  this  bill  could  have 
the  opposite  effect,  as  I  pointed  out.  of 
greatly  stepping  up  Imports  without  cor- 
responding Increases  in  exports  and  In 
that  way  Increasing  the  gold  Unbalance 
against  us. 

There  is  another  way  by  which  we 
could  effect  a  decrease  in  the  gold  im- 
balance and  that  would  be  to  greatly  in. 
crease  exports.  I  am  not  convinced  at 
this  time  that  there  Is  a  truly  favorable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  that  end. 
Foreign  nations,  for  the  most  pai-t,  are 
doing  what  our  Nation  should  be  doing- 
importing  our  goods  when  they  have  a 
real  need  for  them,  or  cannot  get  along 
without  them,  or  finding  them  cheaper 
and  better  than  those  of  our  competi- 
tors. 

As  I  indicated,  they  are  always  glad  to 
take  our  goods,  as  they  are  doing  when 
they  can  get  them  for  nothing,  under 
some  foreign  giveaway  program. 

Moreover,  with  fullest  respect  to  those 
who  think  otherwise,  I  feel  it  would  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  for  the  time 
being,  to  wait  until  the  Common  Market 
and  the  British  position  therein  and  the 
status  of  the  European  neutrals,  is  more 
definitely  fixed,  and  until  we  know  just 
what  the  situation  is  and  just  what  ad- 
justments or  accommodations  are  neces- 
sary, possible,  or  sound,  in  order  to  adapt 
our  trade  policy  and  security  policy  to 
the  Common  Market  or  markets  in  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere. 

Any  bill  the  Congress  adopts  might 
also  contain  some  real  effective  safe- 
guards against  the  cannibalizing  of 
American  home  markets  by  cheap,  low- 
grade,  low-standard,  sweatshop  products 
from  abroad.  Of  course,  this  bill  does 
not  contain  such  safeguards.  Both  the 
peril  point  and  escape  clause  provisions 
contained  in  the  present  laws  are  weak 
and  ineffectual.  Congress  could  never  as 
a  practical  matter  legislate  on  each  case 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
When  we  get  to  the  point  where  we 
deliberately  pay  the  price  of  closing 
American  factories  and  throwing  Amer- 
ican workmen  out  of  jobs  to  do  business 
with  foreign  nations,  we  are  merely  in- 
viting economic  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try which,  if  continued  long  enough, 
would  bring  our  high  American  stand- 
ards of  wages,  living  and  social  stand- 
ards down  to  the  level  of  foreign  econ- 
omies. That  would  certainly  be  the 
logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  in- 
creased flow  of  cheap  imports  from 
abroad. 

Indeed,  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
would  like,  we  already  have  some  of  the 
undesirable  results  and  effects  of  cheap 
Imports  appearing  in  our  economy  today, 
and  this  situation  is  very  serious  as  to 
many  industries  and  workers. 


This  bill  is  not  only  unprecedented  in 
legislative  history  it  is  a  completely  new 
departure  in  that  its  sponsors  candidly 
admit  the  likelihood  that  cheap  imports 
would  adversely  affect  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  and  they  have  made 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  subsidies  and 
unemployment  relief  benefits  for  these 
affected  industries  and  workers. 

Under  the  Con.«-titutlon,  the  Congrei* 
has  the  responsibility  for  regulating  for- 
eign and  domestic;  trade  and  oommerot 
imposing  duties  and  controlling  importt. 
It  Is  true  that  reciprocal  trade  laws  hA?t 
somewhAt  ohangtKl  and  altered  these 
powen,  but  I  think  that  Congress  shouM 
not.  at  this  time,  or  any  other  time,  w- 
oept  In  great  emergency,  delegate  more 
of  these  great  constitutional  powers  to 
any  department  of  the  Government. 

When  measures  of  this  kind  are  neces- 
sary. Congress  should  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally limit  and  define  any  grant  of  Its 
power  and  retain  final  control,  as  the 
Constitution  Intends,  of  Its  function  to 
regulate  trade  and  money. 

I  recognize  that  many  fine  and  out- 
standing people  motivated  by  himianl- 
tarlan,  altruistic,  and  secxirity  consider- 
ations are  supporting  this  bill  as  is  their 
right  under  our  political  system. 

But  in  my  district,  and  in  my  State  and 
area,  there  are  many  industries  already 
suffering  from  increased  foreign  trade 
which  would  be  even  more  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  bill.  The  heads  of  these 
industries,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
workers  in  my  district  and  State,  and 
many  other  interested  people  have  been 
in  touch  with  me  protesting  against  the 
trade  expansion  biU. 

These  people  are  alarmed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  virtual  free  trade  and  the  lack 
of  feasible,  practical  safeguards  against 
injurious  imports  threatening  large  seg- 
ments of  our  industrial  structure.  The 
boot  and  shoe  ladustry,  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  steel  industry  and  its  various 
ramifications,  the  electronic  Industry — 
also  across  a  broad  spectrum — the 
plastics  industry,  the  woodworking  In- 
dustry, the  bicycle  industry,  the  carpet 
industry,  the  glass  and  ceramic  industry, 
the  scientific  apparatus  makers,  wool- 
growers,  and  others  have  been  in  touch 
with  me  protesting  against  the  trade 
expansion  bill. 

These  people  express  doubt  that  we 
can  accommodate  ourselves  completely 
to  common  markets,  or  other  foreign 
markets,  without  causing  serious  imem- 
ployment,  economic  recession,  or  depi-es- 
sion.  in  this  country,  and  without 
marked  reduction  in  our  present  high 
standards  of  living. 

There  is  certainly  no  easy  panacea  to 
the  problems  of  International  trade,  the 
dollar  imbalance,  and  the  maintenance 
of  national  prosperity. 

I  am  anxious  to  seek  fiexible  solutions 
to  these  great  public  questions,  and  I  am 
particularly  desirous  of  cooperating  with 
our  great  President  in  developing  ways 
and  means  by  which  we  can  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  the  free  world.  But 
there  are  Instances  when  the  Implica- 
tions clearly  emphasize  the  need  for 
caution  and  restraint.    I  feel  that  this 
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Is  true  with  regard  to  current  trade  ex- 
pansion proposals,  and  I  am  searching 
for  more  assurances  than  I  can  find  at 
the  moment  that  the  trade  bill,  without 
some  adequate  safeguards,  would  not 
produce  the  unfavorable  conditions  of 
lowered  standards  of  wages  and  living 
in  this  country  and  in  my  district,  which, 
"industrially,  is  particularly  vulnerable  to 
cheap  imports. 

As  I  have  said,  foreign  trade  should 
be  a  two-way  street  and  not  a  one-way 
street,  such  as  it  has  been.  If  some  good 
paterfamilias  would  have  been  willing 
to  pour  multibilllons  of  dollars  into  our 
economy  since  World  War  n,  our  rate  of 
growth  and  prosperity  would  be  greater 
than  they  are  at  the  moment  and  we 
probably  would  not  be  worrying  about 
market  conditions,  the  gold  problem,  or 
the  economic  state  of  the  Nation. 

I  doubt  that  we  can  make  grants  to 
our  oversea  competitors  to  build  and 
equip  their  factories,  provide  modern- 
ized machinery  and  marketing  know- 
how,  furnish  them  with  materials  at  75 
percent  of  the  cost  to  the  American 
market,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  and  then  expect  to  compete  with 
them  on  any  discoverably,  favorable  basis 
in  foreign  markets  or  in  our  own 
markets. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  bill  had  ad- 
dressed itself  to  preventing  reductions 
in  duty  before  cwiditions  of  depression 
and  disaster  develop.  Subsidies  are  not 
a  substitute  for  sound,  prosperous  in- 
dustry, and  unemployment  benefits  are 
not  a  substitute  for  good  jobs  at  high 
wages  imder  decent  conditions.  Prom 
my  standpoint,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
encourage  mutually  profitable  trade  with 
friendly  nations  and  particularly  to 
strengthen  those  who  are  standing  with 
us  in  the  cold  war.  But  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  can  achieve  this  end 
without  injuring  or  jeopardizing  our  own 
industries  and  the  jobs  of  our  own  fel- 
low citizens. 

I  do  not  care  to  belabor  the  broad 
sweeping  powers  which  this  bill  would 
grant  to  our  Government  negotiators 
because  our  experience  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties 
provides  us  with  definite  evidence  of 
how  these  powers  may  be  used.  If  a 
modified  closed  rule  had  been  adopted 
which  would  have  permitted  the  consid- 
eration of  some  really  clarifying,  safe- 
guarding amendments,  there  might  be 
some  opportunity  now  for  latitude  in  ac- 
cepting this  bill  on  the  basis  of  practical, 
flexible,  adequately  safeguarded  trade 
policy. 

\  But  the  closed  rule  under  which  the 
bill  is  being  considered  today  enjoins 
that  opportunity  and  leaves  me  with  no 
prospect  of  finding  the  assurances  that  I 
seek  in  the  measure  for  our  American 
economy  and  its  faithful  workers  and 
the  American  people. 

In  my  opinion,  reinforced  peril  point 
and  escape  clause  provisions  would 
greatly  improve  the  bill,  and  if  properly 
drawn  and  agreed  upon,  possibly  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  insiu-ing  against  the 
dangerously  incresised  volume  of  cheaply 
produced  imports  that  might  well  stag- 
nate the  American  economy. 


The  Constitution  clearly  prescribes  the 
powers  and  obligations  of  Congress  in 
regulating  imports  as  provided  by  arti- 
cle I.  section  8  of  that  great  document. 
These  powers  should  be  definitely  re- 
tained by  Congress  by  provisions  that 
would  make  speedy  adjustment  of  in- 
jurious imports  possible  under  sE>eciflc 
provisions  of  law. 

On  the  whole,  proper  safeguards  cou- 
pled with  flexibility  of  administration 
and  certainty  of  redress  would  allow  us 
to  mold  and  pursue  a  trade  policy  that 
would  be  practical  a:id  workable  in 
every  contingency  that  the  common 
markets  and  our  own  economic  pros- 
perity might  dictate. 

Whatever  ensues,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  our  great, 
free  entei-prise  system,  its  managers  and 
workers,  and  the  millions  of  inarticu- 
late people  who  look  to  us  for  guidance, 
assistance,  and  support  regarding  their 
interests,  their  jobs,  and  their  future 
well-being. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will 
greatly  stimulate  U.S.  economic  growth. 
It  will  put  our  industry  on  its  mettle  to 
become  more  efficient.  Industry  will 
make  more  rapid  application  of  the  best 
technologies,  will  expend  more  funds 
and  attention  on  the  development  of 
better  technology  and  products,  will  hunt 
out  and  eradicate  more  swiftly  the  wastes 
and  InefBciencies  which  continuously 
creep  into  operations. 

This  bill  will  enable  our  Government 
to  negotiate  better  access  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry into  the  fastest  growing  market 
in  the  world  today — the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  Lacking  such  access,  the 
growth  of  our  most  dynamic  and  efficient 
industries  will  be  hampered;  with  such 
access,  these  industries  will  have  new 
worlds  to  conquer. 

It  Is  unquestionable  that  trade  liber- 
alization here  and  abroad  will  raise  our 
productivity  and  wages,  because  it  is  our 
highest  wage,  highest  productivity  in- 
dustries which  lead  in  U.S.  exports. 
Trade  expansion  thus  means  that  the 
vanguard  of  faster  industrial  growth 
rates  in  the  United  States  will  be  taken 
by  our  most  efficient  industries.  This 
means  that  wages  will  rise  for  the  aver- 
age American  worker.  The  key  ques- 
tion here,  however,  is  whether  rising 
wages  due  to  such  expansion  wlU  ad- 
versely affect  our  price  level.  Concern 
for  the  consumer,  for  our  balance  of 
payments  situation  dictate  that  we  view 
all  major  economic  legislative  measures 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  possible  ef- 
fects on  prices. 

Fortunately,  trade  liberalization  is  a 
measure  which  promises  us  the  benefits 
of  growth  and  the  benefits  of  price  sta- 
bility. It  disciplines  the  price  raiser, 
while  increasing  the  rewards  to  the  con- 
servative pricer.  Because  of  this  factor, 
trade  liberalization  promises  that  wage 
increases  will  be  real  wage  Increases, 
that  the  consumer  will  not  only  be  able 
to  choose  among  a  wider  variety  of  al- 
ternatives, but  on  particularly  attractive 
terms.  Thus,  trade  liberalization  means 
a  faster  rate  of  economic  growth,  higher 
real  wages,  and  a  better  deal  for  the 


consxmier.  These  factors  will  also  bring 
greater  exports  and  a  better  long-term, 
private-capital  balance.  This  follows 
because  the  incentive  for  U.S.  industry 
to  invest  abroad  will  be  reduced  as  for- 
eign tariff  walls  come  down.  Thias,  the 
effect  of  trade  liberalization  will  be  to 
help  our  balance  of  payments  and  re- 
duce our  gold  outfiow. 

US.  trade  liberalization  will  also  con- 
tribute strongly  to  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  free  world,  and  will  powerfully 
reinforce  our  international  leadership 
position.  Freer  trade  means  greater 
economic  interdef>endence  sonong  the 
nations — thus  less  focus  on  self-suf- 
ficiency and  neutrality.  It  will  increase 
the  acceptance  among  the  new  nations 
of  free  enterprise  and  will  boost  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  jrields  to  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  trade 
liberalization  contains  such  potentlaltles 
for  good  for  all  things  most  important 
to  us;  after  all  we  owe  much  of  our  own 
growth  and  freedom  to  trade  liberaliza- 
tion within  the  American  States.  Both 
our  own  progress  and  that  of  our  friends 
and  allies  will  be  enhanced  by  an  exten- 
sion on  a  broader  front  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  we  have  built  our  great- 
ness. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  but  I  feel  called  upon  to 
comment  on  the  trade  situation  facing 
our  domestic  lumber  industry.  I  have 
made  these  points  before,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  making  them  again. 

I  certainly  feel,  as  has  been  stressed 
by  the  able  majority  whip  and  other 
Members  during  this  debate,  that  this 
country  must  make  every  effort  to  be- 
come a  participant  in  the  benefits  which 
have  so  manifestly  accrued  to  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  the  so-called  Common  Mar- 
ket, as  a  result  of  their  trading  program. 
I  fully  realize  that,  through  the  use  of 
reciprocal  arrangements  for  lowering  the 
tariff  barriers  between  the  United  States 
and  this  ever-stronger  trading  entity  in 
Europe,  we  can  expand  the  markets  for 
our  exports  and  share  in  the  growth  of 
the  Common  Market.  I  further  realize 
that  by  our  failure  to  attempt  to  co- 
operate in  the  great  liberalizing  of  trade 
being  practiced  by  the  Common  Market 
countries,  we  can  very  well  shut  ourselves 
off  from  these  markets  and  doom  our- 
selves to  a  growing  deficit-of -payments 
situation  of  ever-greater  proportions. 

However,  I  wish  to  clarify  in  my  mind 
the  type  of  action  which  will  be  allowed 
by  the  bill  for  trade  expansion,  HJl. 
11970,  to  aid  an  Industry,  such  as  the 
lumber  Industry,  which  is  a  major  in- 
.  dustry  and  employer  in  my  own  district. 
A  large  number  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
parties  know  of  my  concern  over  the 
economic  situation  facing  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  have  recently  joined  me  in, 
an  appeal  to  the  President  to  give  tem^  ^ 
porary  relief  to  the  lumber  industry 
through  the  imposition  of  a  quota  on 
the  importation  of  softwood  lumber, 
based  on  the  average  annual  shipments 
into  the  United  States  over  the  past  10 
years.    As  a  longer  term  measure,  it  has 
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been  requested  that  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion be  requested  to  commence  Inmiedl- 
ately  to  gather  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion upon  which  a  decision  could  be 
reached  as  to  whether  a  tariff  or  quota 
should  be  applied  to  lumber  Importation. 

I  note  that,  imder  the  trade  expan- 
sion bill,  "lumber  of  all  types,  rough  or 
sawed"  is  among  those  categories  which 
will  be  subject  to  elimination  of  a  duty 
completely,  because  the  tariff  rate  is  now 
less  than  5  percent. 

The  lumber  Industry  of  the  Western 
States  suffers  principally  from  the  im- 
port of  Canadian  lumber  into  the  East- 
em  States,  because  of  conditions  which 
favor  the  Canadian  product,  pricewise. 
I  know  many  of  us  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  the  effect  of  the  Trawle  Ex- 
pansion Act  will  be  on  the  situation 
which  exists  today — a  situation  in  which 
Canada  restricts  the  importation  of  lum- 
ber and  lim!tber  products  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  United  States  places 
minimum  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion into  our  country  of  the  Canadian 
product  What  action  will  be  available 
to  the  Executive  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  lumber  industry?  Will  the  UJ3. 
lumber  Industry  be  able,  under  the  new 
law.  to  gain  access  to  the  markets  it 
needs,  imder  conditions  which  will  allow 
it  to  compete  in  the  transportation  costs 
it  pays,  in  the  duties  it  pajrs.  and  in  the 
exchange  rates  in  which  it  deals? 

I  acknowledge  that  it  is  altogether  pos- 
sible for  the  doors  which  will  be  opened 
to  U.a  trade  through  this  bill,  and 
through  our  subsequent  cooperation  with 
the  Common  Market  countries,  to  re- 
store the  health  of  the  American  lumber 
industry.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I 
suggest  that  there  are  actions  which 
the  Executive  can  take  right  here  at 
home — and  these  actions  have  been 
urged  on  the  President  and  the  executive 
agencies  and  departments  concerned — 
which  can  be  put  into  effect  in  the  near 
future,  to  improve  the  position  of  U.S. 
lumber  producers,  restore  emplojTnent  in 
the  indiistry.  emd  allow  it  to  maintain  its 
ability  to  compete  under  the  new  condi- 
tions we  are  contemplating  under  this 
bilL 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  worthy  goal  of  expanded  world 
trade.  Such  an  objective  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  national  economy  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world's  defenses. 
However,  I  must  oppose  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act— H.R.  11970— as  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  world  commerce,  specifically,  the 
rise  of  the  European  Common  Market, 
indicates  the  necessity  for  new  tariff- 
bargaining  authority  to  be  vested  in  the 
President,  but  he  should  not  be  given 
the  power  to  destroy  an  unspecified  num- 
ber of  American  businesses  and  jobs  in 
the  process.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
tens  of  thousands  or  millions  of  jobs  will 
be  affected.  As  yet.  the  administration 
has  declined  to  furnish  the  Congress  with 
satisfactory,  detailed  Information. 

In  New  York  State,  my  section  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  low-oost  for^gn  imports. 
Moreover,  the  southern  exodus  of  im- 


portant local  industries,  chiefly  textiles, 
has  aggravated  this  situatlcm,  creating 
a  labor-surplus  market.  The  people  of 
our  area  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  re- 
cent administration  actions  which  have 
singled  out  the  southern  textile  industry 
for  special  tariff  protection  In  an  effort 
to  enlist  support  for  Its  trade  bill. 

Furthermore,  its  adjustment  pro- 
visions, designed  to  soften  the  impact 
of  increased  imports,  are  both  illusory 
and  unsound.  They  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cate the  recently  enacted  Manpower 
Development  and  Retraining  Act  pro- 
gram, which  seeks  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  workers  displaced  by  automation, 
matching  them  with  new  job  opportuni- 
ties. In  addition,  the  projjosed  measure 
discriminates  against  those  presently 
unemployed  by  offering  higher  payments 
to  those  who  would  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  import  competition.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  create  a 
second-class  category  for  a  large  portion 
of  our  unemployed  citizens. 

Of  fundamental  significance,  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  bill  increases  the  appre- 
hension of  investors  and  the  Industrial 
community,  already  seriously  concerned 
over  current  danger  signals  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Canadian  Government,  faced  with  simi- 
lar difficulties,  has  chosen  to  raise  tariffs 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  Its  dollar. 
Accordingly,  serious  study  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  our  Government  before  em- 
bariting  upon  the  unknown  seas  of  freer 
trade.  Responsible  leadership  and  sound 
judgment  require  that  we  chart  our  eco- 
nomic course  in  advance.  Consequent- 
ly. I  support  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  law  to  permit  this  review.  No 
crisis  demanding  hasty  or  emergency 
action  has  been  demonstrated.  "Hie  en- 
tire defense  of  tne  free  world  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  progressive  prosperity 
of  the  United  States.  No  intended  part- 
nership with  the  Atlantic  community 
can  long  endure  without  the  security  of 
such  a  foundation.  Let  us  be  certain 
that  our  proposed  actions  provide  this 
security.    We  cannot  afford  to  guess. 

Mr.DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  very  few  in  this  Chamber  who  are 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  reducing 
trade  barriers  between  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Many  of  us  who  have  been 
listening  to  this  debate  for  2  days  would 
like  to  vote  for  steps  in  this  direction  and 
have  been  waiting  to  hear  some  sound 
substantive  reasons  which  would  permit 
us  to  do  so.  I,  for  one,  must  regretfully 
say  that  I  have  not  heard  any. 

To  the  contrary,  several  important 
points  have  become  clear: 

First.  This  is  not  a  reciprocal  trade 
bill.  There  is  no  requirement  of  any 
kind  that  a  foreign  country  must  reduce 
its  trade  restrictions  on  comparable 
goods  in  return  for  our  reductions.  This 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Mills]  in  reply  to 
a  specific  question. 

Second.  The  administration  has  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  it  esti- 
mates 800  industries — industries,  not 
firms — will  be  adversely  affected  by  tariff 
reductions  under  this  act.    At  a  time 


when  unemployment  Is  high,  business 
shaky,  and  gold  losses  increasing.  It 
hardly  seems  wise  to  add  this  additional 
adverse  element. 

Third.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL]  has  shown  clearly  that 
the  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
provide  special  privileges  for  those  in- 
jured by  this  act,  compensation  far 
higher  than  for  those  unemployed  for 
any  other  reason  and  special  assistance 
to  the  businesses  as  well.  Then  costs  will 
be  borne  by  the  general  taxpayer  and, 
hence,  we  are  simply  substituting  general 
taxpayer  funds  to  subsidize  industries 
instead  of  the  existing  tariffs  which  are 
paid  by  importers  using  or  selling  the 
particular  articles  involved.  Substitu- 
tion of  one  subsidy  for  another  is  not 
freer  trade  and  its  seems  particularly 
unwise  at  a  time  when  the  general  tax- 
payer is  so  overburdened;  the  General 
Treasury  is  already  bankrupt;  and  the 
Government  is  borrowing  funds  to  pay 
for  programs  already  pushed  through  by 
this  administration. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  spread  of 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  have  received 
wires  and  letters  expressing  strong  ad- 
verse opinions  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  chemical  companies  in  my 
district,  the  steelworkers  operating  at 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.,  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.  Itself,  the  Colorado- 
Wyoming  Teamsters  Union,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  businesses  and  labor  groups. 

In  his  wire  to  me.  the  president  of  the 
Colorado-Wyoming  Council  of  Team- 
sters said: 

Colorado-Wyoming  Council  of  Teamsters, 
representing  15,000  members  In  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  urge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  S900, 
We  do  not  think  you  should  authorize  the 
President  to  reduce  tariffs  to  permit  Jap«- 
neee-  and  European-made  goods  to  come  Into 
this  country  produced  at  wages  ranging  from 
17  cents  to  86  cents  an  hour.  This  is  unfair 
competition. 

CHAXLEB   p.   LiMDeAT. 

President,  Colorado-Wyoming  CouncU 
of  Teamsters. 

In  a  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Rudolph  Smith, 
executive  vice  president  of  Colorado  Fuel 
<i  Iron  Corp.,  wrote: 

I  wish  to  state  that  we  shipped  a  relatively 
small  tonnage  from  our  Pueblo  steel  plant 
to  export  markets  in  the  year  1961.  How- 
ever, the  Imports  of  the  tsrpe  of  products 
produced  at  Pueblo  to  our  western  market 
far  outweighed  the  tonnage  that  we  were 
able  to  export.  Export  shipment  of  Pueblo 
wire  products  in  1961   were  insignificant. 

Keep  In  mind  that  products  from  oiir 
Pueblo  plant  production,  are  marketed  In  all 
Western  States,  and  in  some  product  cate- 
gories to  eastern,  southern,  and  other  re- 
gions. This  means  that  the  Impact  of  for- 
eign steel  imports  is  felt  over  a  wide  area  and 
beyond  the  primary  distribution  centers  of 
the  Mountain  States. 

A  sizable  portion  of  our  Pueblo  plant 
production,  as  well  as  the  production  of  our 
two  California  plants  (South  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland ) ,  Is  in  wire  and  other  types  of 
products  that  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities  by  Japan,  Belgium, 
and  other  countries.  We  would  like  very 
much  to  export  larger  tonnages  of  our  well- 
dlTerslfled  product  line,  but  the  futility  of 
such  a  program  can  readily  be  seen  by  the 
following  tabulation  of  a  few  selected  prod- 
ucts.    The  data  represents  total  imports  to 
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the  United  States  and  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  by  the  entire  steel  Industry  in 
the  year  1901  and  for  the  first  2  months  of 
1982: 

Departvient  of  Commerce  data 

(Net  tons] 


Year  1961 

2  months  1062 

Import 

to 
United 
States 

Export 

&t>m 

United 

States 

Import 

to 
United 

States 

Export 

from 

United 

States 

Wirenal's 

Barbed  wire 

Wirv  rope  and 

24S.211 
82,466 

34.17:: 

200,036 
4fil.210 

683. 12S 

31.402 

3.468 
066 

8,324 

10,886 
8,378 

15,688 

1,661 

40,782 
11,760 

6,814 

38,fiW 
81,808 

126,736 

8.231 

613 
701 

1  609 

Round  fencing 
and  bailing 
wire 

4,610 
460 

1,834 

237 

Wire  rods 

Concrete  rein- 

Ibrcine  bars 

Galvanized  wire 

fencing 

Large  tonnages  at  the  above  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Corp.  type  products  reached  western 
markets  through  the  gulf  coast  and  west 
coast  ports.  This  data  has  been  tabulated 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  with  other  material 
that  we  think  will  be  of  Interest. 

Maintaining  a  sound  agricultural  econ- 
omy for  our  Western  States  is,  of  course,  most 
Important  and  the  relationship  of  Imported 
and  exported  products  should  have  careful 
study.  Farms  and  ranches  of  the  West  are 
an  Important  market  for  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Corp.  products  such  as  nails,  barbed 
wire,  woven  fencing,  coiled  bcaing  wire,  and 
other  items  and  we  are  naturally  concerned 
when  a  product  such  as  barbed  wire  is 
shipped  to  this  country  in  such  large 
volumes. 

With  respect  to  Common  Market  and  im- 
port duty  discussions  that  have  been  most 
active  In  recent  weeks  I  can  only  say  that 
any  further  advantages  given  to  foreign 
countries  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  ship 
even  larger  tonnages  of  steel  and  wire  prod- 
ucts to  US.  markets  cannot  be  favorable  to 
the  task  we  all  face  of  Insuring  the  strongest 
and  soundest  economy  for  this  Nation.  The 
U.S.  duty  on  barbed  wire,  for  example.  U 
free,  and  82.466  tons  of  this  product  arrived 
In  this  country  In  1961.  I  don't  know  what 
changes  are  contemplated  in  duties  Imposed 
by  other  countries,  but  oui  Information  Is 
that  the  tariffs  that  have  been  in  effect  are: 
Japan.  15  percent;  United  Kingdom.  331/3 
percent;  France.  16.6  percent;  Canada.  10 
percent. 

Similarly,  the  U.S.  duty  on  nails.  I  under- 
stand, has  been  2  to  4  cents  per  pound, 
as  compared  to  ad  valorem  percentages  rang- 
ing from  15  to  22V^  percent  charged  by  other 
countries. 

An  Important  fact  to  remember,  I  believe. 
Is  that  the  wage  rates  of  other  countries  are 
much  lower  than  those  paid  in  this  country 
and  this  fact  will  i»-obably  continue  to  have 
much  more  significance  on  Imports  and  ex- 
ports of  steel  products  than  any  other. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
matters  that  are  of  vital  concern  to  the 
economy  of  Colorado,  the  United  States,  our 
company.  I  commend  your  desire  to  obtain 
factual  material  that  will  show  the  possible 
effects  of  bills  such  as  HJl.  9900  that  rep- 
resents a  drastic  departure  from  previous 
trade  agreements  legislation.  Sharp  reduc- 
tion or  eventual  elimination  of  Import  duties 
must  be  weighed  most  carefully,  and  particu- 
larly In  relationship  to  the  large  export-im- 
port Imbalance  that  already  exists  on  many 
steel  products.  It  is  most  refreshing  to  real- 
ize that  you,  as  our  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, are  working  diligently  on  our  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rudolph  Smfth. 


The  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Smith  should 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
To  the  extent  that  imports  cut  into  busi- 
ness, jobs  are  jeopardized.  And  even  the 
most  plush  unemplojrment  assistance  will 
not  be  of  any  real  help  to  a  man  who  has 
been  supporting  his  family  by  hard  work 
and  has  over  a  period  of  years  built  sub- 
stantial seniority  in  his  job. 

I  am  interested  in  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  available  jobs — not  decreasing 
them.  I  am  interested  in  preserving  and 
adding  to  our  standard  of  living — not  in 
taking  steps  which  may  force  a  decrease 
in  job  opportunities  and  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  Anterican  work- 
ingman. 

I  suggest  to  this  Committee  and  the 
administration  that  an  upward  surge  in 
the  economy  is  needed  badly  and  should 
be  brought  about  by  rigorous  Govern- 
ment economy,  balancing  the  budget,  and 
then  increasing  depreciation  allowances 
and  completely  revising  tax  laws  so  that 
individuals  and  businesses  can  put  their 
own  money  to  work  rather  than  having 
it  sliced  to  shreds  In  the  maw  of  the 
Government  disposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  disappointed.  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  support  this  bill. 
I  caimot  do  so  with  any  conscience. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  11970,  for  I  feel  that 
the  formulation  of  a  new  trade  program 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  domestic 
and  international  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  add  to  the 
wealth  of  statistical  material  which  has 
already  been  presented  in  support  of 
this  bill.  As  a  New  EIngland  Congress- 
man, however,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  program  represents 
a  perfectly  logical  extension  of  a  tradi- 
tion that  is  as  old  as  our  country — 
specifically,  the  knowledge  that  Ameri- 
can products  always  have  and  always 
will  find  markets  throughout  the  world. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
Nation  that  was  founded  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  trade  should  be  afraid  of  com- 
petition, either  real  or  imaginary. 

Industry  and  productivity  have  grown 
when  they  were  forced  to  compete. 
Where  no  competition  exists,  there  is  no 
need  for  ingenuity,  for  inventiveness,  for 
any  of  the  great  talents  that  have  turned 
this  country  into  the  most  eflflcient  pro- 
ducer the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  did  not  develop  our  techniques  and 
our  traditions  by  assuming  that  our 
goods  could  not  compete.  The  day  we 
lose  faith  in  our  basic  ability  to  hold  our 
own  is  the  day  that  many  of  our  institu- 
tions will  go  down  the  drain. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Yankee  clipper, 
our  economy  has  gained  much  from  for- 
eign trade.  This  bill  will  provide  our 
entire  country  with  the  tools  to  utilize 
fully  the  tremendous  promise  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  and  other  de- 
veloping economic  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  much  of 
the  past  year  as  a  member  of  a  special 
House  subcommittee  which  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  studying  the 
impact  of  imports  and  exports  on  Amer- 
ican employment.  During  my  intensive 
work  on  this  subject.  I  became  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  this  Nation  and  the 
New  England  region  have  a  great  stake 


in  maintaining  healthy  trade  relation- 
ships. At  the  conclusion  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's work.  I  set  forth  my  feelings 
in  detail  in  separate  views,  which  were 
included  as  a  part  of  the  subcommittee 
report.  I  am  convinced  that  we  carmot 
but  cause  great  damage  to  our  economy 
by  refusing  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  compete  in  world  trade. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  lias  a 
very  definite  stake  in  this  measure.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  from  Cormectlcut 
amounted  to  $385.9  million  in  1960. 
Connecticut  ranks  14th  in  the  Nation  in 
value  of  manufactured  exports.  Prom 
New  England  factories  and  laboratories 
comes  a  steadily  increasing  flow  of  valu- 
able technical  and  scientific  products. 
The  developing  economies  of  the  free 
world  need  these  goods,  and  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  enable  my  State  and 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  increasing  world  mar- 
kets. 

^  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  voices  of  those  who  are  timid 
will  be  stilled  by  those  who  will  accept 
the  challenge  at  hand — who  will  will- 
ingly accept  the  challenges  of  our  times 
and  continue  to  forge  America's  eco- 
nomic superiority  in  the  world — who  will 
react  in  what  is  clearly  the  American 
way.  The  alternative  is  a  sentence  of 
stultification,  if  not  death,  for  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  President  of  the 
United  States  has  proposed  and  is  urging 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  ad- 
mittedly will  cause  severe  damage  to  if 
not  outright  liquidation  of  segments  of 
American  industry  and '» throw  imtold 
numbers  of  American  workmen  out  of 
jobs.  Administration  witnesses  made 
this  clear  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Edward  Oudeman,  with  Commerce 
Secretary  Hodges  by  his  side,  admitted 
in  the  hearings  that  800  American  firms 
will  be  substantially  injured  by  this  leg- 
islation— page  265,  part  I  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

If  more  proof  is  required,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  examine  the  bill  Itself.  It  con- 
tains 82  pages,  and  48  of  these  pages 
describe  various  ways  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  provide  relief 
for  the  damaged  industries  and  the  dis- 
placed workers  who  will  lose  their  jobs 
if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

I  submit  that  American  industry  does 
not  wish  to  be  placed  on  a  Government 
dole  but  only  seeks  a  fair  opportunity 
to  compete  in  its  home  market  with  for- 
eign producers.  Low -interest-rate  loans 
and  tax  relief  are  poor  substitutes  for 
the  best  market  in  the  world — the  Amer- 
ican market. 

Nor  do  American  workers  look  with 
any  degree  of  complacency  upon  the 
prospect  of  having  to  give  up  their  jobs 
and  subject  themselves  to  a  retraining 
program  and  the  possibility  of  being 
moved  from  their  homes  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Unemplosmient  com- 
pensation and  retraining  allowances  are 
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poor  substitutes  for  jobs.  The  following 
comment  from  a  textile  manufacturer  in 
my  State  shows  what  will  happen  under 
this  program: 

It  will  be  lmpo68lble  to  retrain  or  to  move 
a  larger  number  of  the  employees,  many  of 
whom  have  made  the  textile  Industry  their 
life's  work,  are  skilled  employees  In  the  in- 
dustry, and  have  established  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  expected  future, 
based  on  the  stability  of  the  textile  indus- 
try. The  liquidation  of  this  Industry,  em- 
ploying a  larger  number  of  people  and  so 
necessary  In  time  of  peac«  or  war.  will  bring 
social  unrest,  family  disruption,  and  heart- 
aches to  a  great  nimib«r  of  people  In  wide 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  Industry  Is 
located. 

The  suggestion  that  these  people  be  re- 
trained and  possibly  moved  to  other  locali- 
ties Is  not  realistic  when  we  consider  that 
we  have  not  retrained  and  taken  care  of 
some  4  million  employees  who  are  now 
unemployed  and.  yet.  It  Is  proposed  that 
we  begin  to  add  to  this  number  an  addi- 
tional 2  million  employees.  If  this  pro- 
gram were  put  Into  effect  today,  our  unem- 
ployment would  rise  from  6  to  9  percent. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
will  happen  to  these  displaced  workers. 
What  will  happen  to  the  worker  who 
is  45  to  55  years  of  age  and  who  has 
spent  all  of  his  working  years  in  one  of 
these  expendable  industries?  What  can 
he  be  retrained  to  do?  Where  can  he 
get  a  job  even  after  retraining?  We  all 
know  that  it  is  virtually  Impossible  for  a 
middle-aged  man  or  woman  to  obtain  a 
new  job  today.  Employers  are  looking 
for  younger  people  who  have  many  years 
of  worklife  ahead  of  them.  The  chances 
are  that  very  few  of  these  displaced  mid- 
dle-aged workers  who  lose  their  jobs  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation  will  ever  find 
work  elsewhere.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
home  and  have  to  tell  the  workers  in  our 
textile  and  lumber  plants,  and  In  our 
mines  and  other  industries,  that  I  voted 
for  a  bill  whose  sponsors  admit  will 
severely  damage  or  force  into  liquidation 
800  American  business  firms,  and  put 
their  jobs  in  Jeopardy.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  tell  them  that  I  voted  for  a  bill 
that  may  close  down  the  plant  where 
they  work  and  put  them  on  a  dole  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

And  who  is  going  to  select  the  800 
firms  for  the  auction  blocks?  Who  is  go- 
ing to  decide  which  of  our  business  firms 
are  expendable?  Who  is  going  to  select 
the  workers  who  will  lose  their  jobs? 
Not  Congress.  Oh.  no,  because  if  this 
bill  is  passed  Congress  viill  have  trans- 
ferred that  authority.  The  power  of 
life  and  death  over  important  segments 
of  American  industry  will  be  delegated 
to  some'  appointed  official.  He  will  be 
called  a  negotiator  and  he  will  sit  down 
across  the  table  facing  negotiators  from 
other  countries  and  upon  his  decisions 
will  depend  which  American  industries 
are  expendable  and  which  American 
citizens  will  be  sacrificed  for  what  he 
decides  is  in  the  national  Interest.  I  for 
one  am  not  prepared  to  thus  surrender 
the  power  of  life  or  death  over  American 
industry  to  any  Government  official  who 
is  not  directly  accountable  to  the  people 
for  his  decisions. 

And  what  will  be  the  guidelines  which 
ne  will  use  as  a  basis  for  his  decisions? 
If  this  bill  becomes  law.  Congress 
will  be  saying   to  the  UJS.  negotiators 
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that  they  no  longer  need  consider  the 
Injury  that  may  result  to  American 
firms  and  workers.  Congress  will  be 
announcing  to  the  world  that  it  has  sur- 
rendered the  time -honored  policy  that 
tariffs  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  point  at 
which  there  would  result  serious  injury 
to  the  American  industry  making  a  like 
product. 

That  this  bill  will  be  so  interpreted 
was  made  crystal  clear  by  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball  in  a  recent 
speech  in  Bonn,  Germany,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  the 
President  acted,  following  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendation,  to  increase 
the  present  duty  on  glassware  and  car- 
pets. Mr.  Ball  made  it  clear  that  this 
action  was  required  under  existing  law, 
if  any  relief  were  to  be  provided;  but  he 
then  announced  to  the  world  that  if 
Congress  passed  this  bill  the  President 
no  longer  will  be  restricted  to  this  type 
of  relief  but  that  recourse  to  adjust- 
ments will  be  the  first  response.  In- 
stead of  following  the  no-injury  con- 
cept which  has  been  ingrained  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
from  the  beginning,  hereafter  we  are 
going  to  proceed  to  allow  injury  and 
damage  to  occur  and  compensate  for  it 
by  providing  additional  unemployment 
compensation  for  the  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  and  by  making  loans  and  giv- 
ing tax  credits  to  some  of  the  business 
enterprises  that  are  injured  as  a  result 
of  increased  imports  invited  to  flood  this 
country  by  an  act  of  Congress  itself. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  this  is 
a  substantial  departure  from  U.S. 
policy  specifically  set  forth  in  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  whenever  our  negotiators  make 
an  agreement  to  reduce  tariffs  below  the 
peril  point  established  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  President  was  required  to 
justify  this  action  to  the  Congress.  But 
this  legislation  constitutes  an  open  in- 
vitation to  our  negotiators  to  disregard 
the  question  of  resulting  injury  and  dam- 
age and  to  negotiate  lower  tariff  rates 
even  if  it  is  apparent  that  the  result 
will  be  injurious  to  American  firms  and 
labor. 

The  power  of  life  or  death  over  Ameri- 
can business  enterprises  is  too  much 
power  to  be  granted  any  one  person  even 
though  he  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  awesome  grant  of 
power  and  I  do  not  think  any  President 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  ask  for  it. 
We  are  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
and  if  anybody  is  to  exercise  such  lethal 
power  it  ought  to  be  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  particularly  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  is  be- 
cause Representatives  to  Congress  are 
the  closest  point  of  contact  between  the 
people  and  the  Government,  and  if  the 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  decisions 
we  make  here  they  have  the  right  to  un- 
seat us  at  the  end  of  2  years.  But  the 
grant  of  power  contained  in  this  bill  is 
to  the  President,  who  serves  in  office  for 
4  years,  and  the  bill  even  extends  this 
IX)wer  beyond  the  term  of  office  of  the 
present  President  or  for  5  years. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  debate 
about  the  post-agreement  safeguards 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  bill.  I  have  al- 
ready discussed  the  provisions  respecting 


vmemployment  compensation  and  re- 
training allowances  for  displaced  workers 
and  the  loans  and  tax  benefits  provided 
for  business  enterprises  damaged  as  a 
result  of  this  bill.  These  constitute  some 
of  the  so-called  safeguards.  But  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  President  has  an 
alternative  course  of  action  which  is 
called  a  safeguard,  and  this  provides 
that,  following  a  hearing  and  a  finding 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  that  there  has 
been  serious  injury  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole  as  a  result  of  increased  imports 
caused  by  lowered  tariffs,  the  President 
may  revise  tariff  rates  upward,  and  if 
he  fails  to  so  act  the  Congress  may  force 
such  action.  At  first  blush  this  safe- 
guard would  seem  to  provide  relief  to 
individual  firms  damaged  by  increased 
Imports  but  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
bill  requires  tariff  revisions  upward  only 
in  cases  where  there  has  been  serious 
Injury  to  an  industry  as  a  whole. 

No  matter  if  segments  of  an  industry 
are  completely  destroyed,  to  force  an 
upward  revision  in  tariff  rates  firms 
damaged  would  have  to  prove  that  seri- 
.ous  injury  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
will  result  from  the  increased  imports. 
This  so-called  safeguard  Is  therefore 
meaningless  so  far  as  individual  firms  or 
segments  of  an  industry  are  concerned 
unless  they  can  prove  damage  to  the 
whole  Industry. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
committee  report  accompanying  the  bill 
makes  this  departure  from  the  previous 
no-injury  policy  crystal  clear: 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided protection  for  American  firms  and 
workers  against  injurious  competition  from 
foreign  Imports  In  the  form  of  tariffs  or 
quotas  with  the  effect  of  restricting  foreign 
competition.  Under  the  bill,  tariff  adjust- 
ment through  the  escape-clause  procedure 
would  be  retained  as  one  of  the  President's 
alternative  covtrses  of  action  where  there  had 
been  serious  Injury  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole 
as  a  result  of  Increased  Imports  from  trade 
agreement  concessions. 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  a  modified 
open  rule  would  have  been  granted  in 
this  case  so  that  we.  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  in  Congress,  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  to  reinstate  the 
no-injury  concept  whch  has  been  em- 
bodied in  all  reciprocal  trade  legislation 
previously  enacted.  And  it  had  also  been 
my  hope  that  the  rule  would  have  per- 
mitted the  House  to  insist  upon  a  mean- 
ingful escape  clause  which  would  have 
been  a  genuine  safeguard  against  serious 
injury.  But  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  denied  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  forced  to  accept  this  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  or  reject  it  in  toto. 

Frankly,  I  dislike  that  alternative.  I 
do  not  object  to  taking  bold,  aggressive 
steps  to  stimulate  an  exchange  of  goods 
and  to  promote  international  trade.  I 
recognize  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street, 
and  that  we  cannot  expect  to  sell  our 
surplus  goods  abroad  unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  buy  goods  produced  abroad.  But 
I  think  there  must  be  some  way  to  stim- 
ulate trade  without  earmarking  seg- 
ments of  American  industry  for  liquida- 
tion. If  that  Is  the  only  alternative  the 
leadership  intends  to  give  us.  I  am  going 
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to  be  compelled  to  vote  against  this  bill, 
albeit  with  considerable  reluctance  be- 
cause I  favor  expanded  trade  and  would 
like  to  encourage  it. 

.  Before  I  conclude  these  remarks,  I 
feel  compelled  to  comment  on  the  alle- 
gation frequently  made  that  this  is  a 
fight  between  those  who  urge  the  elimi- 
nation of  trade  barriers  and  restric- 
tions and  those  who  would  erect  a  high 
tariff  wall  around  our  country  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  imports  from  entering 
the  American  market.  This  is  a  false 
allegation.  It  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  We  do  not  have  a  high  tariff 
wall  surrounding  this  country  and  no  one 
is  suggesting  that  one  be  erected.  No 
one  is  suggesting  that  tariffs  be  in- 
creased. Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill 
simply  contend  that  our  tariff  rates  are 
already  so  low  that  a  further  reduction 
would  result  in  serious  injury  to  seg- 
ments of  American  industry  and 
.workers. 

While  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  been  in  effect,  we  have 
reduced  UJ3.  tariffs  by  approximately  80 
percent.  The  result  is  that  today  the 
United  States  Is  one  of  the  lowest  tariff 
nations  in  the  world.  The  record  shows 
that  foreign  producers  have  absolutely 
no  difficulty  penetrating  the  American 
market,  paying  our  relatively  low  tariff 
duties,  and  selling  their  goods  in  this 
country  at  prices  in  n^any  cases  below 
domestic  production  costs.  Imports 
have  Jumped  from  $6  billion  in  1934  to 
$14.8  billion  in  1960.  Could  that  have 
been  accomplished  if  we  were  maintain- 
ing a  high  tariff  wall?  Moreover,  60 
percent  of  all  Imports  enter  this  coun- 
try duty-free  and  therefore  are  not  af- 
fected in  the  slightest  degree  by  existing 
tariffs. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  tariff 
reductions  that  have  been  made  over  the 
years  since  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments program  has  been  in  effect,  on 
July  1  of  this  year  most  UJS.  tariff  duties 
will  be  reduced  again — 20  percent  in  two 
yearly  stages  of  10  percent  each.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on 
our  part  to  wait  on  granting  additional 
tariff  reduction  authority  until  the  full 
effect  of  this  new  round  of  reductions 
can  be  known. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  advocate  outright  free  trade.  They 
would  have  us  completely  eliminate  all 
tariffs.  And  this  bill  even  gives  the 
President  authority  to  reduce  some  tar- 
iff rates  to  zero.  To  that  extent  at  least 
this  Is  a  free  trade  biU.  But  I  do  not 
believe  free  trade  will  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Industry  or  workers  In  the 
United  States  if  we  expect  to  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  to- 
day by  American  workmen.  So  long  as 
a  substantial  disparity  between  costs  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad  contin- 
ues, I  believe  a  policy  of  free  trade  will 
be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

Whenever  I  hear  arguments  advanced 
by  proponents  of  free  trade  between  a 
country  such  as  ours  which  has  the  high- 
est standard  of  Uving  in  the  world,  and 
others  in  which  production  costs  are  so 
substantially  under  ours,  and  contem- 
plate what  a  policy  would  do  to  Ameri- 


can industry  and  workers,  I  always 
think  of  the  following  story  in  "Aesop's 
Fables": 

A  dog  was  crossing  a  plank  bridge  over 
a  Btreanx  with  a  piece  of  meat  In  his  mouth, 
when  he  happened  to  see  his  own  reflection 
In  the  water.  He  thought  It  was  another 
dog  with  a  piece  of  meat  twice  as  big;  so  he 
let  go  his  own.  and  flew  at  the  other  dog  to 
get  the  larger  piece.  But,  of  course,  all  that 
happened  was  that  he  got  neither:  for  one 
was  only  a  shadow,  and  the  other  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  current. 

In  our  zeal  to  expand  trade,  we  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  destroy  the 
American  market  for  American-made 
goods.  We  should  keep  in  mind  the  les- 
son of  Aesop's  fable  about  the  dog  and 
his  shadow. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  faced  with  an  exceedingly  difficult 
decision  in  acting  upon  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  We  all  favor  ex- 
panding world  trade  that  will  strengthen 
the  free  world,  and  this  Is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  Yet  we  are 
aware  that  months  of  hearings  and 
these  days  of  debate  have  left  many  of 
the  basic  claims  for  this  legislation  un- 
substantiated, and  many  of  the  questions 
about  it  unanswered. 

Certainly  we  all  agree  that  continued 
strength  is  necessary  to  our  leadership 
of  the  free  world.  The  development  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  or 
Common  Market  figures  to  change  the 
traditional  economic  relationships  In  the 
free  world  and  we  must  meet  these 
changes.  The  EEC  countries  comprise 
a  market  of  170  million  people;  their 
total  foreign  trade  reached  $60  billion 
last  year.  The  elimination  of  their  In- 
ternal tariffs  and  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mon tariff  system  in  regard  to  outside 
nations  would  make  it  seem  imperative 
that  we  seek  new  tariff  accommodations 
with  the  EEC  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  share  In  these  markets. 

However,  it  should  be  realized  that  the 
Common  Market  is  still  being  developed, 
and  it  is  still  several  years  away  from 
the  point  when  all  its  internal  tariffs 
will  be  removed.  In  addition,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  EEC  is  still  unsettled,  as 
Great  Britain  and  other  coimtries  nego- 
tiate for  membership.  We  have  seen  in 
these  debates  the  sharp  disagreement 
over  the  factors  which  truly  contribute 
to  our  present  trade  balances;  in  fact, 
the  validity  of  these  balances  has  even 
been  seriously  challenged  because  of 
their  inclusion  of  trade  actually  financed 
by  our  own  foreign  aid  grants. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  significant 
uncertainties,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  present  reciprocal 
trade  program  for  another  year  would  be 
a  wise  move.  It  would  permit  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  composition  of  the  EEC 
before  we  fix  our  International  trade 
program  for  the  next  5  years.  It  would 
provide  a  period  when  we  could  turn  to 
even  more  important  economic  re- 
forms— the  improvement  of  our  deprecia- 
tion and  tax  system  in  order  to  Increase 
the  Incentives  to  our  economy.  These 
would  be  certain  to  strengthen  our  com- 
petitive economic  ix)sitlon. 

Of  course,  the  bill  we  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


tee does  represent  an  Improvement  over 
the  proposals  first  advanced  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration.  It  provides 
greater  safeguards  for  American  jobs 
and  industries  than  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. It  contains  provisions  for 
seeking  removal  of  discriminatory,  non- 
tariff  restrictions  which  other  countries 
maintain  against  our  products. 

If  the  majority  of  the  House  decUnes 
to  support  a  1-year  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent reciprocal  trade  program,  I  will  then 
support  the  committee  proposal  because 
I  know  we  must  have  the  authority  to 
move  ahead  in  this  area  If  the  situation 
demands  it.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported our  programs  to  expand  world 
trade  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 

But  what  we  require  Is  more  than 
tariff  reductions  for  their  own  sake. 
There  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to 
decide  this  important  and  far-reaching 
issue  by  slogans  to  the  effect  that  all 
tariffs  are  bad,  all  free  trade  is  good. 
Our  history  is  proof  that  this  Is  not  so. 
because  much  of  our  industrial  strength 
was  developed  with  the  aid  of  tariff  pro- 
tection. 

This  legislation  would  give  wide- 
sweeping  authority  to  the  President;  It 
is  Important  that  this  authority  be  used 
In  a  manner  that  will  strengthen  our 
Nation  economically,  because  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States  Is 
crucial  for  the  life  of  the  free  world. 
There  h^  been  much  emphasis  and  dis- 
cussion t>f  adjustment  assistance  for 
those  who  suffer  business  setbacks  or 
lose  employment  sis  a  result  of  tariff  re- 
ductions made  under  the  authority  of 
this  act.  I  believe  the  administration, 
by  Its  handling  of  this  authority,  should 
shift  Its  emphasis  to  strengthening  our 
economy  and  increasing  employment  op- 
portunities, for  this  must  be  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. Under  the  rule,  the  bill  Is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. No  amendments  are  in  order  to 
the  bill  except  amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  first 
committee  amendment  as  printed  in  the 
reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


16,   strike   out  "SUte"  and 


•(13)"  and  In- 


Page   9,    line 
Insert:  "State,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  45,  line  8,  strike  out 
sert:   "(3)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  67,  line  25,  strike  out  "Senate)" 
and  insert:  "Senate),". 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  68,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "a  two- 
thirds  vote"  and  Insert:  "the  aflirmatlve  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  authorized  member- 
ship".       , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  obJecUon, 
the  committee  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  72,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  8  on  page  77. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  further 
committee  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNC.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  security  of 
the  United  States  through  international 
trade  agreements  and  through  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  domestic  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
712.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.    I 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  think  everyone  un- 
derstands that  he  Is.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  the  gentleman 
says  may  be  correct,  but  the  gentleman 
understands  that  he  must  qualify  to  offer 
the  motion. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  understand  that.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. I| 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(HJl.  11970)  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUow- 
Ing  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  the  period  during  which  the 
President  Is   authorized  to  enter  Into  for- 
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elgn  trade  agreements  under  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  19J0,  as  amended  (19  D.S.C.. 
sec.  1361),  Is  hereby  extended  from  the  close 
of  June  30,  1962.  untU  the  close  of  June  30, 
1963." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  171,  nays  253,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  134] 
YEAS— 171 


Abbltt 

Pindley 

Nelsen 

Abemethy 

Fisher 

Nygaard 

Adair 

Pogarty 

OKonskl 

Alexander 

Ford 

Ostertag 

Alger 

Garland 

Passman 

Andersen, 

Gary 

Pelly 

Minn. 

OsTln 

Pillion 

Anderson,  HI. 

Glenn 

Plrnle 

Andrews 

Oonzalei 

Poff 

Arends 

Goodell 

Purcell 

Ash  brook 

Doodling 

Ray 

Aucblncloss 

Gross 

Relfel 

Avery 

Oubser 

Rhodes,  Arls. 

Ayres 

Haley 

Rlehlman 

Baring 

Hall 

Riley 

Battln 

Halleck 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Becker 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Beckworth 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Beermann 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roudebush 

Belcher 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Rousselot 

Bennett.  Mich 

Hays 

Rutherford 

Berry 

HIestand 

St.  George 

BetU 

Hoeven 

Baylor 

Bolton 

Hoffman.  HI. 

8-hadeberg 

Bow 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Schenck 

Boykln 

Jarman 

Scherer 

Bray 

Jensen 

Schneebell 

Bromwell 

Johansen 

Schwelker 

Brown 

Jonas 

Seely-Brown 

BroyhlU 

Keams 

Shipley 

Bruce 

KUbum 

Short 

Burleson 

King,  N.T. 

Shrlver 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Kltchln 

Slkes 

Casey 

Knox 

Sler 

Cederberg 

Kvl 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

lAlrd 

Smith,  Va. 

Chenoweth 

Langen 

Staggers 

Chlperfleld 

LatU 

Steed 

Church 

I^nnon 

Taber 

Clancy 

Lipscomb 

Taylor 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Colmer 

McDonough 

Teague,  Tex. 

Conte 

Mclntlre 

Thomson,  VlTls. 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Cunningham 

MacQregor 

Utt 

Curt  In 

Martin,  Mass. 

Van  Pelt 

Dague 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Van  Zandt 

Davis. 

Mason 

Waggonner 

James  C. 

May 

Westland 

Derounlan 

Meader 

Whalley 

Derwlnskl 

MiUer,  N.T. 

Wharton 

Devlne 

MUUken 

Whltener 

Dole 

Mlnshall 

Whltten 

Domlnlck 

Monagan 

Williams 

Dowdy 

Moore 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Durno 

Moorehead, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Ellsworth 

Ohio 

Wlnstead 

Fenton 

Mosher 
NAYS— 253 

Younger 

Addabbo 

Bonner 

Corman 

Addonlzlo 

Brademas 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Albert 

Breeding 

Daddarlo 

Anfuao 

Brewster 

Daniels 

Ashley 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Davis,  John  W 

Ashmore 

Broomfleld 

Dawson 

Asplnall 

Buckley 

Delaney 

Bailey 

Burke,  Ky. 

Dent 

Baker 

Burke,  Mass. 

Denton 

Baldwin 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dlggs 

Barrett 

Cahlll 

DingeU 

Barry 

Cannon 

Donohue 

Bass.  N.H. 

Carey 

Dooley 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Celler 

Dom 

Bates 

Chelf 

Downing 

Bell 

Clark 

Doyle 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Coad 

Dulskl 

Blatnlk 

Cohelan 

Dwyer 

Boggs 

Oook 

Edmondson 

Boland 

Coolejr 

Elliott 

Boiling 

Corbett 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frtedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hamaon.  Va. 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Houneld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 


Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

MarshaU 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Mills 

Moeller 

Montoya 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moes 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

NedBl 

Nix 

Norbald 

NorreU 

O'Brien.  111. 

OBrten.  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Patman 

Perians 

Peterson 

Pfost 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rains 


Randall 

Reece 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski   ' 

Roush 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran ton 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

8f>ence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubble&eld 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tjllefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

WatU 

Weaver 

WelB 

Wickersham 

WidnaU 

WUlls 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

ZablocU 

Zelenko 


Alford 
Blltch 

Curtis,  Mass. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Flood 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

Hoffman.  Mich.  Miller, 
Koran  George  P. 

McSween  Saund 

McVey  Thompson,  La. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Alford  for.  with  Mr.  Oeorge  P.  Miller 
against. 

Mr.  McVey  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa- 
chusetts against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  KEE  and  Mr.  SLACK  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  and  Mr.  RHODES  of 
Arizona  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  299,  nays  125,  not  voting  13, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1S5] 
TEAS— 399 


MATS— ;afi 


AbbJtt 

Oathln«i 

Nedrt 

Ab«ni«thy 

Olalmo 

NelMB 

Addabtw 

OUbert 

Nix 

Addon  iBlo 

Oonialaa 

Norblad 

Albert 

Ooodell 

NonvU 

Anruao 

Oranahan 

NyiMrd 
O'Brien,  ni. 

ATMMto 

Grant 

Aahlay 

Gray 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

Aihmor* 

Green,  Or«t. 

0  Kara,  lU. 

Aapln»l) 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara,  Mleta. 

AuohtnelOM 

Grlffln 

O'Neill 

Av«ry 

Griffltha 

Osmert 

B«llty 

Oubeer 

OsMrtat 

Btkar 

Kaien.  OaUf. 

Patman 

BkldwlB 

Kaitan,  Oa. 
Malleok 

Perkins 

B«rrttt 

Petsnoa 

I*"''-- 

Halpern 

Pfoat 

Bmi,  NJI. 

Hansen 

Pike 

Bms,  Ttnn. 

Hardtnf . 

Poaie 

B«tM 

Hardy 

Poff 

Btokworth 

Harris 

PoweU 

Belt 

Harrison,  Va. 

Price 

Btnattt,  FU. 

Harrty.  Mteh. 

Puolnskl 

BUtnlk 

Henley 

Puroell 

BolSnd 

Hubert 

Heohler 

Qule 
Ralna 

•QlUOff 

RemphlU 
Hendereon 

RaadaU 

Bolton 

Reeoe 

Boanw 

Herloni 

lUUM 

Br«dtmM 

Hollftetd 

Hhodas,  Pa. 

Brtedlai 

Holland 

Rlehlmaa 

Brtwttwr 

Hosmer 

Rivera,  Alaska 

BTMifraU 

Hviddlcaten 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Brooki,Te«, 

Hull 

Roberta,  Tm. 

BroomOald 

Inouye 
Jenntnga 

Roblsoa 

Broyhin 
Buckley 
Burke,  Ky. 

Rodlno 

Joelson 

Rogtn,Oele. 

Johaeon,  Calif 

.  Rogere,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mmc. 

Johnaon,  Md. 

Rogeri,  Tm. 

Byrne,  P». 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Rooney 

Byrnpe.  Wis. 

Jones  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

CfthUl 

Jones.  Mo. 

Rosenthal 

Cannon 

Judd 

Roatenkowskl 

Carey 

Karsten 

Roush 

Oviler 

Karth 

Rutherford 

Chamberlain 

Kistenmeler 

Ryan.  Mich. 

CheU 

Kee 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Clark 

Keith 

St.  Germain 

Goad 

Kelly 

Santangelo 

Cohelan 

Keogh 

Scbenck 

Conte 

KUgore 

Schneebell 

Cook 

King.  Calif. 

Schwelker 

Cooley 

King,  Utah 

Schwengel 

Corbett 

Klrwan 

Scott 

Cormaa 

Kltchln 

Scranton 

Curt  In 

Kluczynskl 

Selden 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Komegay 

SheUey 

Daddarlo 

Kowalakl 

Sheppard 

Daniels 

Kunkel 

Short , 

Davis, 

Lajadrum 

Shrlver 

James  C. 

Lane 

Slbal 

Davis,  John  W 

Langen 

Sisk 

Dawaon 

Lankford 

Slack 

Delaney 

Lennon 

Smith.  Iowa 

Denton 

Leslnskl 

Smith,  Miss. 

Derounlan 

UbonaU 

Smith.  Va. 

DerwlnsJLl 

Lindsay 

Spence 

Diggs 

Loser 

Springer 

Dln«eU 

IfcDoweU 

Stafford 

Dole 

McFall 

Stephena 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

Stratton 

Dooley 

MacGregor 

Stubblefleld 

Dom 

Mack 

Sullivan 

Downing 

Madden 

Taylor 

Doyle 

Magnuson 

Teague.  Calif. 

Dulski 

Mahon 

Dwyer 

Mall'iard 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Sdmondson 

Marshall 

Thompson,  Tex 

Elliott 

Mathlas 

Thomberry 

Ellsworth 

Matthews 

Toll 

Everett 

Meader 

Trimble 

Erin* 

Merrow 

Tuck 

Fallon 

Michel 

Tupper 

Farbeteln 

Miller,  aem 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Pascell 

Miller.  N.y. 

tniman 

Felghan 

Mill  i  ken 

Vanlk 

Findley 

Mlll.s 

Vinson 

Ptnnegan 

Minahall 

Wallhauser 

Flno 

Montoya 

Walter 

Flynt 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Watts 

Moms 

Weaver 

Forrester 

Morrison 

Wela 

Fountain 

Morse 

Wickersham 

Ptamler 

Moaber 

Widnall 

Frellnghuysen 

Moss 

wtuu 

Prlertrl 

Moulder 

Wright 

Fufton 

Mu)t«r 

Yate*       '  ■ 

Gallagher 

Murphy 

2^bk>rk1 

Garmata 

Murray 

Zelenko 

Gary 

IlBteher 

Adair 

Oavta 

PeUy 

Alexander 

Olsnn 

Phllbta 

Alcer 

Ooodllng 

Pillion 

Andereen, 

Gross 

Plrnle 

Minn. 

Haley 

Asffel 

Anderson,  UI. 

Hall 

Andrewe 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Ash  brook 

Harsha 

Riley 

Ayres 

Harvey,  Ind, 

Rivera,  8.0. 

Barlag 

Hays 

Roudebush 

Batttn 

Beaund 

Roussstot 

BsQksr 

Borrtn 

at.  Georga 

Beermaan 

Hoffman,  SI, 
Ichord.  Uo. 

Baylor 
Bonadeberi 

Bennett,  IfleU 

.  Jarman 

Beherer 

Berry 

Jeaasa    . 

■•aly*  Brown 

Bhipley 

Betts 

Johanasa 

Bow 

Jonas 

Blkea 

Boykin 

Kaarns 

Biler 

Bray 

Kllbura 

Bmlth,  Calif, 

Brown 

King,  N.T. 

issr 

Bruce 

Knox 

Burleson 

Ky) 

Tabor 

Casey 

Laird 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cederbert 
Chenoweth 

Latta 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Lipscomb 

Tolletion 

Chlperfleld 

Mcculloch 

Ult 

Church 

MoDonough 

Van  Pelt 

Clancy 

Molntire 

Van  Bandt 

OoUter 

McMillan 

Waggonner 
Westland 

Oolmer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Cramer 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Whalley 

Ounninsham 

Mason 

Whartoa 

Daiue 

May 

Whitener 

Dent 

Moeller 

Whittaa 

Devlne 

Monagan 

WiiliaiM 

Dom  1  nick 

Moore 

Wilson,  Oaltf . 

Dowdy 

Moorvhead, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Duruo 

Ohio 

Wlnstead 

P«iiton 

Morgan 

Toung 

riahsr 

OKonakt 

Tounger 

Fofarty 

Olsen 

Garland 

Paaaman 

NOT  VOTING— IS 

Atford 

Koran 

Baund 

Blitch 

McSween 

Thompson,  La 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McVey 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Milter, 

Flood 

George  P. 

Hoffman.  Mich.  Pllcher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Alford 
against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  ICr. 
McVey  against. 

Until  further  notice; 

Mr.  Davla  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Horan. 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  PETERSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  just  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  proceedings  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Speaker'a  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  12164)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  lnsl«t  on  the 
position  of  the  House,  and  agre«  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reiervinu 
the  right  to  object,  Z  would  like  to  aak 
the  gentleman  from  North  CbtoIIdb  If 
this  means  we  are  going  to  stagger 
•round  here  all  night  Saturday  waiting 
for  him  to  get  his  way  with  the  Senate, 
M  we  have  in  ytan  pait? 

Mr.  COOLIY.  I  hope  U  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  be  in  session  Satur- 
day night.    I  have  no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  right.  In  that  oaae, 
I  object. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  19«2 

Mr.    COOLEY.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to   take   from  the 


EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1849 
Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (8,  9161)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exporti. 
and  for  other  purposes ; 

CoNrtniNCt  RiPoiiT  (H,  RsfT,  No.  IMS) 

Tht  committee  of  oonferenct  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  tht  two  Houssa  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3181 ) 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for 
reRulaUon  of  exports,  and  tor  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reoom- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same   with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  section  12  of  the  Kzport 
Control  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out    'June    30.    1962'    and    Inserting   in    lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  19e3.'  " 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
WaioHT  Patman, 
Albert  Rains, 
Abraham  J.  MuLm, 
WnxiAM  A.  Bakkxtt. 
Clarence  E.  KiLBuaN, 

WnXIAM    B.    WiDNAIX. 

Managers  on  the  Part  ot  the  House, 
A.   Willis  Robertson, 
John  Sparkman. 
Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Homer  E.  Capkhart. 
Wallace  Bennett. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  foi 
continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exjKJrtfi.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  Indefinite 
extension  of  the  Export  Ck>ntroI  Act  of  1949. 
and  contained  various  other  provisions  deal- 
ing with  congressional  findings  and  pxillcies 
and  Increasing  criminal  penalties.  The  House 
struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
amendment  which  provided  for  a  S-year  ex- 
tension of  the  act  and  contained  various 
other  provisions  (differing  from  the  Senate 
Wll)  and  relating  to  findings,  policies,  crlm- 
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Inal  psnalttss.  and  rtiiss  tina  rsguiations  gov- 
erning export  controls. 

Ths  commlttM  ot  oonferenos,  after  giving 
careful  oonsldsration  to  ths  various  pro- 
visions of  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  and  being  unable  to  reach  full 
agrtsment,  concluded  that  additional  study 
by  ths  leglaUttve  oommlttse*  of  both  Houses 
will  b«  required  before  the  problems  raised 
by  some  of  thaas  provisinns  oan  bs  properly 
resolved.  Aooordlngly  (and  beoauss  of  the 
Imminent  expiration  of  ths  act),  ths  oon- 
fsresa  agreed  to  a  simple  sxtenslon  of  ths  act 
for  1  year  as  a  substltuts  for  both  ths  Ssn- 
ate  bill  and  ths  House  amendment  in  order 
in  afford  the  leglslatlvs  oommlttees  luaolsnt 
time  to  oomptele  lueh  study, 

Wbmht  Path  an, 
Alsbrt  Raxms, 
AaaANAM  J,  Mtn.««B, 
William  a.  BaaaiTT, 

ClaRKNCI  I.  KTLBuaN, 

William  B  WnifAix, 
Manafri  on  the  Part  of  tht  Mout. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  a  conferenoe 
report  and  aUtement  on  the  bill  (S. 
1869)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1888,  aa  amended,  to  provide  for 
supplemental  air  oarrlorg,  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 


'lori 


PROGRAM  rOR  BALANCE  OP  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iKldress  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  can  Inform  us  what  the  pro- 
gram Is  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
pletes the  legislative  business  for  today. 
Tomorrow  we  have,  as  previously  pro- 
gramed. S.  1658.  prohibiting  gambling 
services.  We  have  various  conference 
reports  on  bills  that  are  outstanding  that 
must  be  enacted  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  One  la  S.  3161.  Export 
Control  Act,  the  conference  report  on 
which  is  filed,  and  it  is  expected  that  It 
will  be  taken  up  tomorrow.  Another  is 
H.R.  11990.  If  that  bill  is  returned  with 
amendments  from  the  Senate,  we  will 
have  to  consider  that  again,  and  H.R. 
12154.  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act.  These 
are  the  only  bills,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
must  be  enacted  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  except  the  appropriation  con- 
tinuing resolution  which  the  House  has 
previously  passed.  Also  we  may  have  a 
conference  report  on  8.  1969,  the  Fed- 
eral AviaUon  Act         J I 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  make  thi^  statement  It 
is  going  to  be  necessary,  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  arriving  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  to  remain  in  session  on 
Friday  and  probably  on  Saturday  also 
this  week,  i  would  likj  to  further  sUte 
that  I  think  after  that  the  MMnbers  will 
be  entitled  to  some  time  off  next  week. 
We  are  going  to  have  business  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  but  it  is  hoped— and 
I  say  this  so  that  the  Members  may  make 
plans  accordingly— that  we  will  have  no 


business    next    week    on    Wednesday. 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  can  tell  us  any- 
thing about  what  Is  proposed  for  the 
program  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  X  would  like  to  reserve 
a  detailed  announcement.  Monday  la 
Coneent  Calendar  Day,  and  there  will 
be  some  suspensions.  Tuesday  is  Pri- 
vate Calendar  day,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  will  got  at  the  atomlo  energy  au- 
thorisation bill  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CAHILL.  X  y^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  do  we  undersUnd 
that  tomorrow— Friday— we  will  have 
one  conference  report,  or  will  there  be 
other  leBlslaUon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  will  have  one  bill 
tomorrow,  s,  1868.  prohlbiUng  gambling 
aervloea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  U  the  only 
one? 

Mr.  ALBERT,  That  U  the  only  bill 
except  conference  reports  or  action  on 
amendmenu  to  Senate  blUa. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  have 
Just  fUed  a  conferenoe  report  on  the 
supplemental  airlines  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklsdioma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  If  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas desires,  that  conference  rep>ort  may 
be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  something  about  its  being 
brought  up  tomorrow,  and  I  wanted  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  planned  to  bring 
It  up. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  will  be  brought  up  if  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  so  desires. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as 
to  the  status  of  H.R.  8845.  a  bill  having 
to  do  with  obstructions  of  investigations 
which  was  on  the  calendar  for  this  week, 
but  which  I  understand  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  bill  has  been  removed  from 
the  calendar  for  this  week. 


WAURIKA  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    WICKERSHAM.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the 
following  newspaper  article: 
WAvaucA  Rsamvoia 

Complete  approval  of  the  Waurlka  Iteier- 
voir  bill  la  still  possible  during  ths  current 
ssssion  of  OoBiress,  lUpresenUtlve  Vxcroa 
WreuasHAM  said  Thursday. 

In  a  BUtemsnt  to  Don  Morrison,  oopub- 
Usher  of  tht  Waurlka  Nsws-Oemoorat  and 
exeoutlvs  vloe  president  of  the  Beaver-Oow 
Creek  WaUrthed  Development  AssoclaUon. 
the  Blxth  District  Oongreaimaa  said  "time  la 
our  problsm," 

Repreeentatlve  WwKauiiiAM  told  Morrison 
he  pereonally  contacted  all  but  three  mom- 
bers  of  the  Houss  Intsrlor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Oommlttee  Wednesday,  and  their  re- 
sponse WAS  "very  food." 

Sigh  teen  DsmocraU  and  thU-teen  Repub- 
Uonns  ssrvs  on  the  Interior  Committee, 
which  must  report  tht  Waurlka  Rtaervolr  bill 
In  the  House. 

WKKsasNAM  said  he  was  told  by  Repre- 
tentatlve  Waltcb  Rooaas,  Democrat,  of  Teiai. 
ohalimaa  ot  the  imgaUon  and  Reclamation 
■ubeoounlttte.  that  every  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  Waurlka  project  but  that  It 
U  one  Of  Aany  yet  to  be  heard  by  hU  panel. 

Rtprettnutlve  Rooaas  told  Morrtion 
Thuredty  morning,  "X  don't  know  of  any- 
body who  has  worked  harder  on  a  project 
than  Vnroa  hu  on  thla  one." 

Repreeenutlve  WicxmsKAM  txplalntd  tht 
purpost  ot  his  visit  to  tht  Whltt  Moust  last 
Friday  was  to  ask  Presldwit  Xtnntdy  to 
speak  to  tht  Itadtrthlp  of  ths  Houss  in  tht 
inttrtst  of  moving  tht  projtot  forward.  He  ' 
said  he  was  told  by  the~  Pretldtnt  that  ht 
would  do  all  ha  eould  to  help. 

The  Congressman  also  asked  the  Presldsnt 
to  speak  to  Vies  President  Ltkdon  B.  John> 
SON  and  others  who  might  help  In  working 
out  problems  complicating  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Morrison  said  he  was  gratified  by  Senate 
approval  of  the  reservoir  bill.  He  Is  one  of 
three  delegates  from  the  project  area  who 
came  to  Washington  Sunday  In  the  Interest 
of  Waurlka  Reservoir  leglslaUon.  J.  M.  Bul- 
lard.  Duncan,  association  preaident.  and 
Milton  Keating,  Lawton,  returned  home 
Wednesday. 

"We  received  assurances  of  support  from 
the  entire  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion." Morrison  said.  "Representative 
RoGKRa  of  Texas  was  also  very  kind  to  us 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  his  subcommittee 
will  find  time  to  work  our  project  into  its 
busy  schedule." 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  ujflanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  common  with  all  my  colleagues,  I  have 
pride  in  and  love  of  the  Capital  of  my 
country,  to  which  come  as  pilgrims  to 
a  national  shrine  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  from  all  quar- 
ters of  our  imperishable  Republic.  I 
have  strong  respect  for  and  admiration 
of  the  members  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee, who  work  day  and  night  for 
weeks  and  months  to  keep  our  Capital 
City  clean  and  its  government  strong. 

I  am  disturbed  by  what  I  read  In  the 
Washington  Post,  concerning  the  threat- 
ened closure  of  a  home  that  houses  48 
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aged  veterans.  I  am  low  in  spirit.  I 
have  the  sense  that  when  the  District 
appropriations  bill  was  before  us,  I  failed 
my  comrades  of  the  war  with  Spain 
who  in  this  age  and  need  find  shelter 
in  Washington's  temporary  home  for 
veterans  of  all  wars.  I  failed  them  by 
my  silence  because  I  was  not  informed 
that  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  home  was  not  included  ii'.  the  Dis- 
trict's budget. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  restore 
the  item  and  that  the  conferees  from 
this  body,  responding  to  the  impulses  of 
hearts  of  gold,  will  acquiese. 

Forty-eight  old  men.  who  in  their 
youth  fought  to  make  our  country  great 
and  strong,  threatened  with  eviction 
from  the  only  roof  they  have  to  shelter 
them.  This  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
fine,  beautiful,  clean  Capital  of  my 
coimtry  that  I  love.  I  would  have  it  not 
only  a  city  of  grandeur,  beauty  and  in- 
spiring monuments  in  reminder  of  our 
glorious  past,  but  as  well  a  city  of  heart 
in  which  the  veterans  of  our  wars  al- 
ways will  find  reflected  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  the  Republic. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  information  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  those  in- 
terested in  the  sugar  bill,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  at  10:30  in  the  morning  will 
consider  the  application  for  a  rule  to 
send  the  sugar  bill  to  conference. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

.  Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  have  expressed 
over  the  decision  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  with  reference  to  prayer  in  our 
public  schools. 

Two  great  newspapers  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  Shelby  Daily  Star 
at  Shelby.  N.C.,  and  the  Gastonia  Ga- 
zette at  Gastonia,  N.C.,  carried  editorials 
on  June  26,  1962,  the  contents  of  which 
point  up  the  serious  error  which  I  be- 
lieve the  Court  made. 

I  request  that  the  editorials  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

[Prom  the  Oastonia  Gazette.  June  26,  1962] 
Pledge  to  Flag — Wnx  It  Oo  Next? 
"One  nation,  under  God.  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all."  Thus  do  the  American  peo- 
ple pledge  allegiance  to  their  flag.  We  feel 
that  It  Is  noteworthy  that  they  stop  to  recog- 
nize In  their  pledge  that  this  Is  God's  nation. 
This  Is  a  pledge  repeated  by  every  school - 
child  and  every  civic  club.  One  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  much  longer  schoolchildren 
will  be  permitted  to  repeat  this  patriotic 
pledge.  After  all.  they  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  pray  even  an  Interdenominational 
prayer.  The  edict  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  yesterday  was  not  quite  as 


brocul  In  scope  as  our  last  statement  Implies, 
but  the  implication  was  there — the  OoTem- 
ment  has  no  business,  according  to  the  nine 
wise  men  occupying  the  highest  bench  of 
our  land,  promoting  religion.  It  necessarily 
follows,  then,  that  the  schools,  being  a  goT- 
ernmental  agency,  sbould  not  state  in  any 
form  any  belief  in  the  Almighty.  They  long 
ago  ruled  that  no  school  could  hold  a  Bible - 
study  period. 

How  long  will  It  be  until  the  Senate  and 
the  House  won't  be  able  to  open  their  ses- 
sions with  prayer?  They  do.  after  all.  rep- 
resent all  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  are 
apparently  atheistic,  and  they  would  be  mis- 
appropriating taxpayers'  money  to  hire  a 
chaplain  for  either  legislative  body. 

Certainly  the  church  should  never  control 
the  state.  That's  one  of  the  things  our  an- 
cestors fled  from  in  the  Old  World.  Yet, 
must  we  as  a  people  deny  the  existence  of 
God?  Or,  worse  still,  must  we.  knowing  His 
existence  and  His  might,  remain  silent  about 
it? 

This  strikes  us  as  being  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
in  its  inception.  It  la  basically  and  funda- 
mentally wrong.  No  nation  on  earth  has 
ever  owed  so  much  to  the  Almighty  and  yet 
paid  so  little  tribute. 

By  disagreeing  with  the  esteemed  Justices 
of  our  High  Court,  we  do  not  sit  in  judgment 
on  them,  for  their  decision  was  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  moral  turpitude  of  a  nation. 
Along  with  the  gradual  decline  of  respect 
for  the  Individual  has  come  a  spiritual  de- 
cline. As  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
the  all-important  focal  point  for  our  Uvea, 
we  tend  to  forget  Qod.  As  people  look  more 
and  more  to  Washington,  they  look  less  and 
less  heavenward.  Mr.  Khrushchev  mcJces  no 
bones  about  it — he  knows  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  headed.  What  is  to  stop  it? 
Some  may  look  to  Washington,  but  we  can 
only  cry  '  Ood  help  us  all." 


The  drafters  of  the  Coiutltutlon,  with 
the  excesses  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and 
the  church  wars  of  England  fresh  in  their 
minds,  provided  in  the  flrst  amendment  that 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free   exercise   thereof." 

This  was  to  guarantee  that  no  U.8.  citizen 

would  be  required  to  p>ay  taxes  and  support 

^  a    church    established    by    the    state.      Nor 

would  a  law  be  passed  denying  his  privilege 

to  exercise  the  faith  of  his  choosing. 

There  is  no  intent  In  the  first  amendment 
to  establish  a  godless  state. 

Adults  may  know  this  and  appreciate  it. 
Children  must  be  taught  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  decision  may  Itself  have  violated  the 
flrst  amendment  because  it  abridges  the 
right  of  conscientious  school  ofliclals  to  place 
a  clear  example  of  faith  in  the  Almighty  be- 
fore impressionable  young  students. 

The  six  Justices — and  thank  heaven  there 
was  a  dissenter — may  well  believe  they  have 
interpreted  correctly  the  letter  of  the  law. 
We  know  in  our  hearts  that  they  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  It. 

We  know,  too,  that  millions  of  Americans, 
including  p«u-ents,  teachers,  and  students, 
will  continue  to  bow  dally  before  a  power 
greater  than  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  President. 

Because  this  Nation,  under  Ood,  may  re- 
main indivisible.  In  a  godless  sUt«  we  will 
surely  perish. 


[Prom  the  Shelby  Dally  Star,  Jxme  26.  1962] 

The  High   Coukt  Cannot  Take  God  Fkom 
America's  HRmrrAGE 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  attempted 
to  take  this  Nation  from  under  the  province 
of  God  Almighty. 

A  decision,  calling  a  nonsectarian  school 
prayer  unconstitutional,  is  bitterly  offensive 
to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  "for  Ood  and 
country"  is  the  right  philosophy  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  does  not  imply  separation  of  God  and 
state. 

God  is  in  the  heritage  of  America  and 
no  secular  cotu-t  can  take  this  away. 

Our  forefathers,  escaping  the  tsrranny  of 
Great  Britain's  colonial  administration, 
noted  that  "man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights."  Thus  was 
the  Creator  placed  flrst  in  the  heritage  of 
our  freedom  and  the  stanch  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  strike  their  names  into  history  under 
that  pledge. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  takes  the  oath  of  office  "swears  (or  af- 
flrms)  before  God"  and  no  American  Presi- 
dent has  backed  away  from  that  oath,  which 
incidentally  Is  administered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt. 

No  money  is  legal  tender  in  this  Nation 
unless  it  carries  the  time-honored  motto 
"In  God  We  Trust." 

Congress  opens  each  session  with  a  prayer 
and  prayers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  of  the  conventions  of  both 
great  parties. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  con- 
firms the  sovereignty  of  God  Almighty  in  the 
baillfT's  opening  cry. 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  now  contains  the  phrase 
"one  nation,  under  God." 

These  are  legal,  traditional,  and  utterly 
plain  examples  of  how  this  Nation  ta«a 
officially  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  God. 


TRADE  AND  FADE 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscou  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  on  the  labor  views 
on  this  trade  legislation.  The  facts  are 
often  clouded  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  reporting  of  these  views  is  presented 
to  the  public. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  top  leaders  of  labor  represent- 
ing the  AFL-CIO.  However,  it  would  be 
a  serious  error  to  say  that  labor  as  a 
whole  endorses  this  legislation  as 
written.  In  fact,  the  position  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  AFL- 
CIO  have  been  pictured  as  being  whole- 
heartedly behind  this  bill  before  us. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
no  way  that  a  p>erson  can  vote  for  this 
legislation  under  a  closed  rule  that  will 
not  be  in  disagreement  with  some  if  not 
all  of  the  above-named  organizations. 

For  the  Record.  I  quote  the  position  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation followed  by  the  position  of  the 
AFL-CIO  as  of  this  past  week. 

Also,  for  the  Record.  I  present  indi- 
vidual union,  industry,  and  personal 
views  as  expressed  on  the  proposed  trade 
act: 

Pennsylvania  Manutactitrees' 

Association. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  20,  1962. 
Re  H  R.  11970. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  John:  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
the  foreign  trade  bill  (H.R.  11970)  will  be 
scheduled  for  House  floor  action  the  week 
beginning  June  26.     Our  association  and  its 
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10,000  members  are  deeply  troubled  and  con- 
cerned with  the  proTisloiks  in  title  ni  at  this 
bUl  which  aeU  up  tpedal  Pederal  iinemploy- 
ment  beneflu  (or  unemployed  workm,  re- 
training of  such  workers,  and  «Tl'f  nn«  to 
firms  certified  as  damaged  by  incre— ed  Im- 
ports. 

According  to  the  Mil  as  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  worlters  un- 
employed because  of  Increased  imports  would 
receive  85  percent  of  their  weekly  earnings 
up  to  66  percent  o!  the  average  national  in- 
dustrial wage.  Maximum  benefits  would  b« 
around  961  a  week.  Benefits  would  continue 
for  62  weeks  and  can  b«  extended  another 
26  weeks  if  the  per.'ujn  Is  undergoing  retrain- 
ing or  Is  over  60  years  of  age. 

In  contrast,  a  domestic  worker  who  be- 
comes unemployed  because  his  employer 
might  be  a  supplier  to  a  firm  closed  down 
by  foreign  Imports  is  limited  to  State  un- 
employment compensation.  If  he  Is  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  maximum  allowable  Is 
940  a  week  for  30  weeks. 

If  both  types  of  unemployed  workers  were 
to  take  retraining,  the  difference  Is  even 
more  pronounced. 

The  individual  taking  the  training  under 
the  foreign  trade  bill  would  receive  901  a 
week  for  as  long  as  1«4  years.  T'he  other 
worker  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  passed  by  Congress  earlier 
this  year  would  only  be  entitled  to  benefits 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  quarterly 
State  unemployment  compensation  benefit 
payment.  Under  current  oondltlons  in  Penn- 
sylvania, this  would  amount  to  about  132  a 
week  for  52  weeks. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  a  grave  Injustice  to 
unemployed  domestic  workers  when  prefer- 
entlBil  treatment  is  accorded  to  workers  who 
become  unemployed  because  of  foreign  Im- 
ports. 

We  therefore  exhort  you  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  highly  discriminatory  feature  In 
H.R.  11870.  We  will  sincerely  apprecUte  your 
support  to  have  this  section  (title  ni)  of  the 
bill  deleted. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy 
and  attention  to  this  very  important  Federal 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOH3f  H.  SZTTON. 

Secretary. 

AmKXICAN  PXDEaATION  Or  LaBOB  AMD 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  19. 1962. 
Hon.  John  H.  I>xnt. 
House  Office  Building.       11 
Washington.  DC.  || 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  The  proposed  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  one  oS  the  most  crucial 
Issues  to  come  before  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, will  be  debated  on  the  House  floor 
within  the  next  few  days. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  strongly  supported 
granting  the  President  expanded  authority 
to  adjust  taiifrs  In  order  to  insure  expansion 
of  our  trade  with  the  Common  Market  and 
with  other  friendly  natlomi. 

A  most  Important  section  of  Hit.  11970 
would  provide  trade  adjtwtment  assistance 
to  firms  and  workers  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  Import  competition.  Firms  would 
receive  loans,  tax  advantages,  and  technical 
assistance  to  modernize  or  to  enter  new  lines 
of  production.  Workers  who  lose  their  jobs 
would  receive  retraining,  relocation  allow- 
ances and  trade  readjustment  allowances 
up  to  65  percent  of  their  average  weekly 
wages  for  at  least  52  weeka. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  adversely  af- 
fected workers  and  firms  deserve  special  Fed- 
eral protection,  since  injury  would  occur 
only  because  the  Congress  and  the  President 
had  made  a  conscious  decision  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  lUeee  work- 
ers and  firms  shoiild  not  be  made  to  bear  the 
burden  alone. 
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It  U  believed  that  a  moUon  to  recommit 
will  be  made  with  instructions  to  cut  down 
or  eliminate  trade  adjustment  assistance. 
AdopUon  of  such  a  moUon  would  be  uncon- 
scionable. 

In  his  testimony  on  this  bill.  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  sakl: 

"Let  me  say  again  that  we  regard  theee 
two  features  of  the  bUl— trade  Uberallzatlon 
and  tbe  saf^uards  against  Injury,  especially 
adjustment  assistance — as  inseparable.  We 
would  not  support  additional  safegiaarda 
without  trade  liberalization;  and  we  would 
not  support  trade  llberalizaUon  without  the 
additional  safeguards." 

The  AFL-CIO  therefore  urges  you  to  op- 
pose the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions. 

einoerely  youra. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director.  Deptrtment  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  there 
Is  no  basis  for  compromise  between  these 
views.  Let  us  go  further  and  see  what 
various  international  xinions  have  had 
to  say  about  this  legislation  in  conven- 
tion assembled: 

ExcEajPTs  From  AFL-CIO  Dbrati  on  Pouion 

TRAM      RXLAnONS.      DxCSMBSt       11,       l»«a. 

Biennial    Convention    at    Miami    Beach. 

Fl*. — Procbdinos:     Paocs    6l-«7.    Triro 

DAT 

Mr.  B.  L.  Wheatley,  prealdent.  Interna- 
tlonal  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potter*: 

"We  are  not  antl  to  any  foreign  nation. 
We  are  antl  to  having  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress turned  over  to  the  SUte  Department. 

"You  can  talk  of  giving  money  to  help 
dlstreeeed  people  and  train  them  to  come 
Into  new  industries.  •  •  •  We  do  not  think 
that  program  wiU  get  there  In  time  to  do 
any  good  In  the  way  of  offering  relief  for 
our  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"But  you  people  remember  how  long  It 

takes  the  American  labor  movement  to  even 
raise  the  minimum  rate  here,  and  that  is 
too  long  •  •  •  to  assume  that  the  pottery 
workers  and  the  other  thoxisands  and  mil- 
lions of  workers  who  are  being  deprived  of 
their  job  opportunities  are  going  to  sit  and 
wait  on  the  relief  lines  while  some  labor 
organization  in  these  other  nations  brings 
up  a  decent  minimum." 

Mr.  George  Baldanzl.  president.  United 
Textile  Workers: 

"We  are  not  for  isolation.  We  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade.  But  our  definition  of  rec- 
iprocity is  that  we  virill  supply  nations  with 
products  that  they  do  not  have,  and  we  will 
buy  from  them  products  which  we  need  and 
we  do  not  have. 

"We  do  not  interpret  reciprocal  trade  to 
be  a  concept  under  which  we  will  permit 
low-wage  areas  or  no-wage  areas  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  entire  industries  in  this 
country,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
friends. 

•  .      •  •  •  • 
"With  due  respect  to  President  Kennedy, 

who  I  firmly  believe  has  a  feeling  and  a 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  world,  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  principle  that  we  should 
give  to  any  President  the  right  as  an  In- 
dividual to  wipe  out  any  kind  of  tariff  or 
controls  as  an  individual  administrative  act. 
because  who  may  be  President  today  may 
be  one  type  of  personality.  Who  may  be 
President  tomorrow  or  5  years  from  now 
may  be  a  completely  different  personality. 

"When  there  are  corporate  interests  •  •  • 
investing  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe,  that  are  establishing 
plants  thai  are  more  modern  than  ours  to- 
day, iinless  we  get  some  safeguard  against 
wholesale  importation  into  this  country, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  5  years  from  now 


these  same  automated  factories  that  are 
being  buUt  in  many  parts  of  the  world  •  •  • 
wlU  not  curtail  operations  in  this  country 
and  dump  all  the  cheap  goods  right  back 
here  in  the  United  States." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.    Enoch    Rust,    vice   president.   United 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Workers: 

'Well.  I  went  to  Washington  and  I  didn't 
have  to  sUy  long  unttl  I  found  that  we  did 
not  have  a  trade  program  based  on  the  law 
as  written,  the  reciprocal  trade  program  of 
1834  and  amended  several  tlmee  thereafter. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Why  are  we  excited?    There  was  enough 

window  glass  imported  in  1969  and  19C0  to 
furnish  over  4  million  six-room  dwellings, 
•  •  •  In  that  period  of  time  (1959  and  1960) 
over  a  million  automobiles  were  imported 
Into  this  country  carrying  30  million  square 
feet  of  glass  and  carrying  6  million  rubber 
tires  replacing  thousands  of  rubber  workers, 
thousands  of  glassworkers.  thousands  of  tex- 
tile workers,  and  thousands  of  automobile 
workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We  were  told  by  Khrushchev  that  he  waa 

going  to  bury  us  economically.  What  did  we 
do  to  help  him  do  it?  We  gave  him  a  spade 
to  dig  the  hole  with  and  to  throw  the  dirt  In 
our  face." 

Mr.  George  Burdon,  president.  United  Rub« 
ber.  Cork.  Linoleum  A  Plastic  Workers: 

"In  the  rubber  Industry  we  are  experU 
enclng  a  serious  challenge  from  the  growing 
imporu  of  rubber  footwear.  •  •  •  imports 
toUled  60  million  pairs  In  19S9  and  doubled 
to  100  minion  pairs  In  1960. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We  have  an  average  of  $3.50  an  hour  ver- 
sus nn  average  in  some  other  countries  of  33 
cents  an  hour.     We  cannot  compete  with 
that  kind  of  competition.** 

Mr.  George  Fecteau,  president.  United  Shoe 
Workers  of  America : 

"In  1949  we  imported  3  million  pairs  of 
shoes.  •   •   •  We    exported    6    mUllon    pairs. 

"Last  year,  1960,  we  imported  80  mlUion 
pairs  •  •  •  and  our  exports  had  dropped  to 
3  million  pairs  to  all  countries,  so  that  the 
balance  we  have  been  speaking  about  cerr 
tainly  is  not  in  favor  of  the  shoe  industry. 

"Many  of  our  companies  in  the  shoe  indus- 
try— the  large  a>mpanles,  those  who  can 
afford  to  move — have  moved  to  Japan.  They 
have  moved  to  Italy.  They  have  moved  to 
other  foreign  countries.  Many  of  them  have 
closed  shoe  factories  here  in  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  These  companies  are  moving 
for  profit  reasons. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We  have  estimated  that  unless  some  pro- 
tection •   •   •  comes    about  •   •   •  the    shoe 
industry   here   wlU    became  extinct   as   the 
dodo  bird  within  8  years. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"It  Is  suggested  that  the  people  employed 
In  those  industries  can  go  to  other  indus- 
tries. As  one  who  has  been  in  the  field  and 
has  seen  factory  after  factory  cloee  down, 
and  has  seen  the  efforts  of  our  union  and 
these  workers  to  place  themselves  in  indus- 
try, I  know  that  such  talk  is  a  lot  of  damned 
foolishness.     It  is  not  practical  or  just." 

Mr.  William  Pollock,  president.  Textile 
Workers  of  America : 

"Since  1934  we  have  been  for  reciprocal 
trade;  but  we  feel  as  an  industry  and  as 
representatives  of  the  workers  In  that  in- 
dustry that  we  should  not  be  offered  up  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  international  trade. 

"You  know,  it  Is  aU  very  well  to  be  for 
international  trade,  but  we  represent  work- 
ers ••  •  and  they  are  told  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  trade  we  miist  accept 
the  Imports  from  other  nations,  and  To 
protect  you  we  will  retrain  you  and  prepare 
you  to  go  into  some  other  Indoatry.'  Well,  I 
think  this  is  fine,  it  is  as  it  should  be. 
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"But  when  you  get  an  Individual  that  haa 
spent  20  or  30  years  learning  a  sUU  •  •  • 
only  to  find  his  job  shipped  to  some  other 
nation  and  he  is  to  be  trained  to  go  maybe 
to  the  electronic  industry  where  they  are 
barely  paying  a  mlnimiun  wage,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  convince  him  that  this  is  a  sacrifice 
he  must  make  in  the  interest  of  world  peace. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"I  know  that  In  1962  when  we  have  to 
elect  a  full  Congress,  if  the  representatives 
of  our  unions  go  to  a  Congressman  in  that 
congressional  district  and  find  that  he  is 
going  to  vote  for  a  liberal  trade  program 
that  will  export  their  Jobs  to  Europe,  that  he 
cannot  count  on  their  votes  to  send  him 
back  to  Washington." 

Mr.    George    Meany,   president,    AFLr-CIO: 
"If  you  read  this  resolution  carefully,  you 
will  see   that   we  are  setting  forth  stipula- 
tions that  we  feel  should  go  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

•  '  •  •  •  • 

"We  call  for  retention  of  the  escape  clause 
provision  in  the  new  legislation,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  point  to  section  4  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution,  that:  The  neV?  legislation 
should  direct  the  President  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  mitigate  problems 
of  market  disruption. 

"To  all  these  organizations,  I  can  say  to 
you  that  when  the  legislation  comes  up  •  •  • 
that  our  legislative  department,  our  re- 
search department,  ovir  economists,  and 
everybody  concerned  will  cooperate  with 
these  organizations  and  try  to  get  In  the 
legislative  safeguards  to  protect  them  to  the 
maximum  extent  that  is  possible. 

"But  we  cannot  •  •  •  depart  from  the  idea 
of  a  reciprocal  trade  pact  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world." 

Mr.  George  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  res- 
olutions committee: 

"This  resolution  goes  further  than  any 
other  trade  policy  resolution  adopted  by 
this  federation.  In  the  direction  of  protect- 
ing our  industries  against  undue  hardship 
•because  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  you  will  look  at  paragraph  6  and  you 
will  find  that  It  says:  'In  all  phases  of  tariff 
and  trade  policy,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
seek  to  safeguard  the  absolute  historic  levels 
of  production  of  significant  industries.' 

"Now  that  means  only  one  thing.  Cer- 
tainly imports  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the 
point  where  they  cause  serious  Injury  to  any 
of  our  historic  Industries." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  theme  runs 
through  all  of  the  foregoing  correspond- 
ence. It  seems  to  say  over  and  over 
again,  "We  are  for  reciprocal,  we  are 
for  expanded,  we  are  for  free  trade,  bat." 

Therein  lies  the  trouble.  The  but.  if 
analyzed  and  each  exception  written  into 
the  bill,  there  would  be  no  trade  bill  pass 
this  House  this  week.  The  Members 
would  find  themselves  forced  to  make  a 
decision  between  the  conflicting  desires 
of  the  various  supporters.  Under  the 
closed  rule  all  this  is  put  under  the  rug, 
and  we  can,  if  we  so  desire,  vote  under 
the  the  protective  covenant  of  a  closed 
rule. 

Personally,  this  proves  again  that 
where  our  own  interests  are  at  stake  we 
are  just  the  same  as  glassworkers,  tile 
workers,  coal  miners  and  others  who  are 
accused  of  being  protectionists  because 
they,  too,  are  fighting  for  the  one  thing 
that  matters  in  our  economy — a  job, 
whether  It  be  as  a  Congressman  or  a 
textile  worker. 


The  issue,  being  resolved  today,  has 
had  little  or  no  factual  presentation, 
item  by  item,  industry  by  industry,  and 
yet  the  acknowledged  injury  already  in- 
flated and  the  added  injury  proposed  is 
important  enough  to  make  injury  relief 
the  main  bone  of  contention  between 
labor  and  management  leaders. 

In  this  regard,  the  following  corre- 
spondence from  individual  industries  and 
domestic  producers  of  what  might  be 
termed  "expendetile"  items  should  be 
placed  before  the  Congress  at  this  time: 

INTEBNATIONAL    MOLDXRS   & 

Aixnso  WoRKXRs  Union, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  24, 1962. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Several 
Subordinate  Unions,  Greetings: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  every  local 
union  because  the  Jobs  of  our  members  are 
at  stake  and  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  save  these  Jobs. 

Foreign  trade  bill  (H.R.  9900)  is  pending 
before  Congress.  This  bill  would  give  the 
President  the  right  to  lower  and  even  to 
abolish  tariffs.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  how  this  bill  will  Improve  the 
Job  situation  through  free  trade.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  such  speculative  talk. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  some  8,600 
tons  of  soil  pipe  have  been  dumped  In  this 
country  by  foreign  countries  where  wage 
scales  and  working  conditions  are  far  inferior 
to  ours.  That  Is  more  than  60  percent  of 
soil  pipe  Imports  for  all  of  last  year.  It 
means  a  loss  of  about  20,000  man-days  of 
employment  In  the  Industry  during  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  alone. 

If  H.R.  9900  becomes  law,  the  soil  pipe 
industry  may  well  cease  to  exist  in  this  coun- 
try and  I  can  only  guess  at  how  many 
foundries  will  be  forced  to  the  wall  and  out 
of  business. 

There  is  in  the  bill  a  so-called  peril  point 
escape  clause  through  which  some  tariff  re- 
lief can  be  obtained  if  an  Industry  Is  In 
danger  of  extinction  in  this  country  because 
of  the  dimiplng  of  imports.  The  President 
wants  that  clause  out  of  the  bill.  With  that 
clause  out,  there  is  no  way  to  even  try  to 
save  certain  Industries. 

This  is  a  most  serious  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  and  we  must  not  sit  on  our  hands 
while  our  Jobe  are  taken  out  from  under  us 
through  destruction  of  our  Industry.  We  can 
do  something  about  it  because  we  are  the 
voters  of  this  country.  Our  representatives 
In  Congress  will  listen  to  us  if  we  tell  them 
what  we  think. 


I  ask  every  local  union  and  member  of 
the  InternaUonal  Molders  and  Allied  Work- 
ers Union  to  take  about  5  minutes  of  their 
time  and  write  to  their  Congressman  and 
Senator,  telling  them,  in  their  own  words, 
that  they  are  opposed  to  H.R.  9900  and  par- 
ticularly are  they  opposed  to  any  attempt 
to  take  the  peril  point  escape  clause  out  of 
the  blU. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Lazzzxini, 

President. 


Soil  Pipe  Imports 

Alabama  Pips  Co., 
'       Division  or  Woodwaed  Iron  Co., 

Anniston,  Ala.,  June  11, 19€2. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Robertson. 
Mr.  Harold  Slanz. 
Mr.  ViNCiNT  Gekack. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Strove. 
Mr.  D.  E.  Shaw. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Orxison. 
Mr.  W.R.  Bond. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton. 

Attached  is  tabulation  of  soil  pipe  and 
fittings  imports,  by  countries  of  origin  and 
ports  of  entry,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1962. 

The  first  quarter  for  1962  showed  an  in- 
crease  of  160  percent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1961,  whereas  the  month  of  March  1962 
only  Increased  81.7  percent  over  March  1961. 

Shipments  from  France  fell  off  consider- 
ably in  March,  whereas  shipments  from  Mex- 
ico and  India  increased  considerably.  The 
imports  of  fittings  from  Mexico,  during 
March,  was  more  than  the  amount  Imported 
during  the  2  previous  months.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  imports  from  India. 

The  west  coast  still  is  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  pressure  from  imported  material  with 
62.68  percent  of  the  toUl  going  into  these 
ports  during  the  first  quarter  and  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  March  imports  came 
into  the  west  coast  compared  to  693  per- 
cent for  the  first  2  months  of  the  year. 

The  average  declared  value  of  the  Imports 
during  March  was  $101  83,  compared  to  the 
average  declared  value  of  $103.77  per  ton 
for  March  of  1961.  and  $106.77  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1962.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  February  price  drop  In  this  country 
had  Its  expected  effect  on  their  declared 
value.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
they  dropped  their  prices  a  corresponding 
amount  in  the  countries  of  origin  at  the 
same  time. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Pkbxt,  Jr. 


Alabama  Pipe  Co.,  Division  of  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Anni.ston,  Ala. 

Soil  pipe  imports 


March 
1062 

March 
1061 

3  month* 
of  1063 

3  months 
of  1061 

Tons 

2.800 

81.7 

$204.  S16 

$101.83 

1,500 

0,IM 

150.0 

$065,072 

$106.77 

8,610 

Increase  (itercent) 

Declared  value „ „  . 

1165,002 
$108.77 

$870,836 
$106.60 

Dollars  per  ton 

Country  of  origin 


• 

March  1S62 

Percent 

Smooths 
of  1063 

Percent 

Mexico —..-.......„...„. 

JtMU 
206 
SI  2 
1,870 

10.24 
17.72 
47.72 

Tim» 
551 
518 
6,436 
30 
652 
028 

6.04 

5.68 

70.64 

43 

I'nited  Kingdom..    ...^ 

France .. 

West  Germany ..„..„. .„.„.. 

Australia.    

188 

SIS 

6.60 
17.82 

7.14 
10.17 

India 

Total 

3,800 

100.00 

0,1M 

100.00 

/ 
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Alabama  Pipb  Co.,  DmsioN  or  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Anniston,  Ala.— Continued 

Ports  of  entry 


12095 


March  1062 

Percent 

3  months 
of  1002 

Percent 

North  Atlantic 

Ton* 

535 
83$ 

18.81 
11.82 

Ton* 

1,340 

006 

1,100 

5,710 

51 

South  Atlantic 

14.69 

(iuU 

9.02 

West  coast 

2,022 

00.07 

12.15 

Puerto  Rico 

62.68 

.56 

Total ... 

2,800 

100.00 

0.124 

100.00 

Ports  of  entry 
[Included  In  above  flgures] 

March  1062 

Percent  of 
total 

3  months 
of  1062 

Percent  of 
total 

New  York 

Tom 
535 

18.61 

Ton* 

060 

160 

211 

005 

558 

160 

301 

3.072 

1.800 

'5.M 

206 

I'hiladelphia ............. 

10.62 

Maryland 

1.  75 

Florida 

381 

U.fi2 

2.31 

New  Orleans..  

i. 

0.92 
6.12 
1.75 
4.38 

Oalveston 

i 

Mobile 

Los  Angeles 

1,233 

371 

•206 

122 

42.66 

12.83 

10.  24 

4.22 

.'!un  Francisco 

33.67 

San  Diego 

20.71 

Portland-Seattle 

6.04 

2.26 

I  Imports  through  San  Dlegp  same  as  Imports  from  Mexico  which  would  be  soil  pipe  fittings 


National  AssocunoN  or  Olovx 
Manutactitrers,  Inc., 

Gloversville,  J1.Y.,  June  20, 1962. 
Hon.  Carleton  Kino, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carleton  :  I  was  Tery  sorry  I  couldn't 
Join  you  at  the  meeting  last  Saturday, 
but  there  were  Just  too  many  pressures,  and 
I  cotildn't  do  It.  I  understand  it  was  a  very 
successful  meeting  and  you  did  a  splendid 
Job. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  Canada,  in  which  you  will  note 
they  state  there  Is  a  25-percent  duty  on  golf 
gloves  entering  that  country.  This  we  under- 
stand, as  It  was  part  of  our  bargaining 
arrangement  with  them  under  o\u  most  fa- 
vored nation  policy. 

The  second  paragraph  Is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  you  will  note  they  add 
an  additional  11 -percent  sales  tax.  This  is 
not  true  of  Canada  alone,  but  is  true  of 
almost  every  country  with  which  we  nego- 
tiate; and  our  Bute  Department  refuses  to 
take  this  into  consideration.  They  concern 
themselves  only  with  tariff  rates  and  exclude 
internal  tales  taxes,  even  though  they  know 
that  such  exist. 

Vfhit  possibility  do  jrou  think  there  is, 
when  the  tariff  bill  comes  tiefore  the  Con- 
gress, of  adding  a  rider  to  it.  having  all  types 
of  gloves  excluded  from  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions for  the  next  5  years?  The  bill  Is  HJl. 
11970. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

jAius,^.  Casxt,  Jr. 

Secretary. 


National  Rxventtr,  Canada,  Cus- 
toms AND  Excise, 
Reventt  National  do  Canada,  Dou- 
AWES  et  Aocise, 

Ottctoa.  June  IS,  1962. 
National  Association  or  Glove 

MANm-ACTTTRERB,    INC., 

Gloversville.  N.Y. 

Attention:  Mr.  James  H.  Casey.  Jr.,  secretary. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
13th  instant,  you  are  advised  that  men's  golf 
gloves  would  be  classified  for  customs  entry 
purpose*  under  tariff  item  668b (2)  and  du- 


tiable at  25  percent  ad  valorem  most  fa- 
vored nations  tariff  when  manufactiired  In 
and  imported  from  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  there  would  be 
payable  the  sales  tax  of  11  percent  levied  on 
the  customs  duty  i>ald  value. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  Hough, 
Dominion  Customs  Appraiser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  hear  a  lot 
about  relief  under  the  escape  clause. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  trade 
pacts  in  the  United  States  knows  full 
well  that  relief  is  granted  only  when  the 
injured  party  is  practically  on  the  death 
bed  of  bankruptcy. 

The  following  telegram  received  this 
post  week  shows  how  commercial  the 
trade  policy  of  foreign  countries  is,  has 
been,  and.  I  regret  to  say,  always  will  be. 
This  correspondence  involves  a  case  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  an  appeal  for  a  change  in 
the  tariff  regulations  on  olives  changing 
the  computation  of  the  tariff  from  a 
measure  by  gallonage  to  a  per  poujpd 
basis.  This  would  of  course  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  exp>orting  country  by 
eliminating  the  weight  of  water  now  in- 
cluded in  the  ad  vtdorem  tariff  charge. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

June  19,  1962. 
Congressman  John  H.  I>ent, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Imports  and 
Exports,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Within  the  last  48  hours,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  considered  a  certain  provision 
of  the  tariff  schedule  which  is  the  second 
Item  listed  in  annex  1  of  their  notice  of 
hearing  items  148.42 — 0.50,  part  9-B,  sched- 
ule 1;  please  be  advised  that  the  olive  advis- 
ory board  consisting  of  several  thousand 
growers  and  some  20  canners  are  concerned 
as  to  the  machination  Involved  in  this  re- 
quest. The  California  Olive  Advisory  Board 
Is  opix)sed  to  any  reduction  In  the  existing 
duty  for  olives  In  brine  for  any  reason  what- 
soever.    We  oppose  any  further  change  in 


the  tariff  classification  for  this  group  of 
products,  and  any  change  in  the  conversion 
factors  presently  being  used,  either  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, or  convert  the  rates  of  duty  (now  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  gallons)  Into  a  pound 
basis.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  con- 
version factor  now  being  used  is  5.7  pounds 
per  gallon,  and  that  this  conversion  factor 
includes  the  brine. 

Obviously,  if  the  conversion  factor  is 
changed.  It  will  result  in  a  higher  or  lower 
rate  of  duty  per  pound,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  the  conversion  factor  is  increased  so  that 
a  gallon  is  considered  to  hold  more  pounds 
than  6.7,  clearly  the  result  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  per  pound.  If  a  change  is 
made  to  a  drained  weight  basis  of  conver- 
sion, again  it  is  clear  that  the  duty  per 
pound  will  be  reduced. 

According  to  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
for  May  31,  1962,  published  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Greece's  1961  table-olive  produc- 
tion wiU  probably  toUl  98,500  short  tons  as 
compared  with  24.000  In  1960,  64.000  In  1969, 
and  44,000  In  1958.  Of  this  bumper  produc- 
tion, exi>orta  from  Greece  are  expected  to 
be  23,000  short  tons  this  year,  as  compared 
with  12,000  last  year,  21,000  in  1959-60,  and 
11,900  In  1958-69. 

With  a  larger-than-normal  supply,  It 
would  be  quite  understandable  if  the  Greek 
producers  who  export  to  this  country  should 
suggest  an  administrative  change  that  would 
result  m  reducing  the  rate  of  duty,  since  this 
would  afford  a  convenient  way  of  lowering 
the  price.  It  Is  likewise  understandable 
that  the  California  olive  Industry  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  such  an  administrative 
change. 

DaRTL    HtJTCHINS, 

Manager,  Olive  Advisory  Board. 

Summary    Statement    of    Ralph    F.    Feet, 
President   of  American   Watch   Workers' 
Union,  Before  the  Wats  and  Means  Com- 
mittee OF  THE  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
TtvES.  87th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Congress 
OF  THE  Untied  States,  March  21,  1962 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
we  speak  for  the  watchmakers  and  tool  and 
dlemakers   who  do   the   work   at   Hamilton, 
Elgin,  Waltham,    and   Bulova   and   we   have 
had  experience  with  the  problems  before  the 
committee. 

What  you  are  now  considering  has  already 
happened  to  us.  We  have  the  symptoms  of 
economic  Illness — employment  is  down  from 
10,000  to  2,000  on  watches— Waltham  watch 
is  gone — the  Elgin  plant  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.. 
has  shut  down — Elgin,  Hamilton,  and  Bulova 
stagger  along  with  meager  production  sched- 
ules and  with  employees  working  short 
time — and  our  share  of  the  domestic  market 
■  has  shrunk  from  40  percent  prewar  to  ap- 
proximately 8  percent  today.  This  deteriora- 
tion has  occurred  despite  our  demonstrated 
elBciency  and  modest  tariff  protection. 
Since  1954  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
annually  that  conditions  have  not  suffi- 
ciently Improved  to  warrant  reducing  the 
protection  we  now  have.  We  have  already 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  free 
trade.  Approximately  92  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic market  has  been  made  available  to 
our  friends  overseas. 

This  bill  permits  elimination  of  industrial 
capabilities.  We  have  three  suggested 
amendments  which  we  think  make  sense. 

First.  We  urge  that  this  bill  Incorporate 
the  principle  that  no  Industrial  capability 
important  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  eliminated  in  the 
course  of  freeing  up  trade. 

The  national  Interest  Involves  more  than 
help  to  companies  and  workers  after  injury. 
There  will  be  instances  of  skills  which  we 
should  preserve. 
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Second.  We  urge  that  the  bill  set  forth 
the  procediiral  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent evaluate  an  Industry  prior  to  elimina- 
tion and  determine,  solely  on  the  baaia  of 
national  Interest  factors,  whether  the  Indus- 
trial capability  should  be  eliminated  or 
preserved.  We  should  take  a  good  look  be- 
fore permitting  an  important  capability  to 
expire.  An  important  capability  can  be 
eliminated  automatically  by  inaction,  or  by 
default  without  anyone  ever  looking  it  over 
to  see  IX  it  la  needed. 

Third.  The  i-year  limitation  on  updated 
earlier  proclamations  set  forth  In  section  248 
(c)  (2)  should  be  stricken.  There  is  no  Jus- 
tification for  treating  earlier  proclamations 
which  have  been  kept  current  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  any  differently  from  new  ac- 
tions. Further,  existing  updated  cases  of 
injury  are  hard  core  situations  where  there 
Is  no  more  room  to  give  and  the  industry 
will  either  live  or  die.  Also,  there  is  an  in- 
ference in  this  1-year  limitation  that  the 
Tariff  CJommlsslon  has  not  done  its  Job.  We 
aay  the  Tariff  Commission  has  done  Ita  Job 
and  fiirnished  comp>etent  updated  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  to  the  President 
which  he  has  accepted. 

In  support  of  our  recommendation  that  no 
Industrial  capability  important  to  our  na- 
tional interest  should  be  automatically 
eliminated  without  a  prior  evaluation,  we 
wish  to  cite  a  few  factors  involved  in  our 
aituation  which  we  think  dictate  the  con- 
clusion that  we  should  exercise  some  cau- 
tion and  avoid  blind  and  automatic  termi- 
nations : 

1.  This  Industry  has  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  oversea  producers.  One  obviovis 
reason  la  the  wage  differential — one-third  of 
our  rates  In  Europe  and  one-sixth  In  Japan — 
In  a  product  containing  80  to  90  percent 
labor  cost.  Despite  our  efficiency  and  pro- 
tection, we  deteriorate. 

2.  All  other  leading  industrial  nations  of 
the  world,  except  the  United  States,  have 
encouraged  and  extended  Jeweled-watch  pro- 
duction, which  the  figures  below  so  clearly 
Indicate.  Our  policy  permitting  deteriora- 
tion is  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Either  they  are  right  or  we  are 
right,  but  we  both  cannot  be  right: 

Switzerland 35, 000,  000 

Russia 26,  000,  000 

Japan 9,  000,  000 

Prance 7,  ooo,  000 

West   Germany 5,000,000 

Great   Britain — 3.000,000 

United    SUtes 1.200,000 

3.  There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the 
free  world  or  oiu-  export  industries  by  sur- 
rendering what  is  left  of  our  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

4.  We  stand  to  lose  much  by  elimination 
of  the  industry  in  the  space-mlssUe  age. 
The  essence  of  its  value  is  the  skill  forming 
the  capability  of  applying  extremely  close 
tolerances  to  very  small  pieces  on  a  mass  pro- 
duction basis.  IX  eliminated  tt  would  take 
substantial  money,  facilities,  tools,  ma- 
chines, training  schools,  and  most  impor- 
tantly time,  to  put  the  operation  together. 
If  we  didn't  have  it  we  wotild  be  thinking  of 
a  crash  program  to  establish  it. 

&.  We  have  made  mistakes  before  by  au- 
tomatic elimination  of  important  capabilities 
and  had  to  reestablish  them  on  a  priority 
basis.  Before  World  War  n  we  imported 
rather  than  manufactured  Jewel  bearings. 
When  Hitler  closed  the  Swiss  border,  we  had 
to  establish  the  capability  within  this  Indus- 
try. After  the  war,  we  let  the  capability  die 
and  again  imported.  Cold  war  threats  have 
since  reawakened  the  Government  and 
Bulova  staffed  and  now  manages  a  Govern- 
ment Jewel-beartng  facility  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak. 
Hamilton  and  Elgin  assisted  in  its  develop- 
ment. Today  it  is  national  policy  for  Gov- 
ernment contractors  to  secure  Jewel  bearings 
from  that  source  in  order  to  build  up  and 
maintain  that  capability. 


6.  Tb«  importance  of  this  industry  to  na- 
tional security  is  well  documented  In  state- 
ments from  Presidents  down  to  chiefs  of 
procurement  bureaus  and  departments  of 
the  armed  services.  Military  and  essential 
civilian  requirements  for  this  capability  in 
time  of  emergency  will  increase  in  the  future. 

7.  Experience  dictates  that  we  should  not 
rely  on  oversea  sources  in  time  of  emergency 
for  skills  we  now  possess.  Our  Swiss  friends 
have  traditionally  followed  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality. Our  other  friends  overseas  have  set 
up  this  capability  for  their  own  defense 
needs.  There  is  no  assurance  that  they  will 
have  any  excess  over  their  own  needs  or  that 
they  win  even  be  in  operation. 

8.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  largest  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
industry — not  the  companies  or  their  em- 
ployees. 

In  summary,  we  recommend : 

1.  That  the  bill  Incorporate  a  statement  of 
policy  that  no  industrial  capability  impor- 
tant to  the  national  Interest  should  be 
eliminated  In  the  course  of  freeing  up  trade. 

2.  That  the  bill  contain  a  procedural  pro- 
vision requiring  the  President  to  evaluate, 
after  investigation,  the  capability  of  an  in- 
dustry likely  to  be  eliminated  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  important  restrictions  and  decide, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  national  interest  fac- 
tors, whether  it  should  be  eliminated  or 
preserved. 

3.  That  the  automatic  1-year  termination 
of  updated  earlier  proclamations  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  trick  in  the  book 
is  used  by  every  nation  to  protect  their 
industry,  their  jobs,  and  their  production 
whether  it  is  manufactured,  farmed,  or 
mined. 

I  recognize  that  compared  to  automo- 
biles, airplanes,  trucks,  steel,  and  other 
major  products,  olives  are  just  nit  on  a 
gnat's  back;  however,  when  you  remem- 
ber that  out  of  67  million  Americans 
earning  a  living  in  all  areas  of  industry, 
service,  farming,  professions,  transpor- 
tation, and  communications,  only  6.767,- 
700  workers  arc  employed  in  the  top  200 
giants  of  the  top  20  major  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

The  breakdown  of  these  20  Industries 
shows  some  interesting  figures  never 
brought  \fi  light  in  spite  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  spent  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  when  all  the 
expendable  workers  in  glass,  coal,  autos, 
tile,  and  the  lowly  shirt  button  indus- 
tries, to  mention  a  few,  are  eliminated, 
the  6,767,700  workers  in  the  big  200  in- 
dustries will  be  as  dead  as  dodos  because 
they  will  have  no  customers. 

Transport  equipment 1,300,200 

Electrical    machinery .._  99.  300 

Primary    metals , 643,300 

Petroleum S12.  000 

Machinery 493,  200 

Rubber 373,  200 

Chemicals ,  398,000 

Instruments 167,  200 

Pood 531,"  200 

TexUles 224.  700 

Fabricated  metals 220.  200 

Paper 189.400 

Stone,  clay,  glass 176,800 

Leather 117,800 

Lumber 70,  500 

Tobacco 77, 400 

Miscellaneous  and  ordnance 91,800 

Printing  publications 78.000 

Apparel 63.500 

Furniture 35.000 

Total,  20  Industries 6.  767,  700 


I  sincerely  doubt  that  many  of  us  have 
the  full  concept  of  the  world  trade  pic- 
ture. For  instmice,  how  many  of  us 
realize  that  the  pineapple  industry  of 
Hawaii  is  in  trouble,  that  two  of  Kauai's 
three  pineapple  plantations  and  can- 
neries are  closing.  Layoffs  have  pushed 
unemployment  to  6.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  The  heavily  mechanized 
sugar  plantations  continue  to  whittle 
down  payrolls;  only  930  workers  till  the 
fields  of  1  company  where  3,000  once 
toiled.  Many  islanders,  particularly  the 
young,  are  leaving  for  Honolulu  or  the 
U.S.  mainland  to  find  work;  a  Kauai 
County  official  estimates  three-fourths 
of  Kauai's  high  school  graduates  leave 
the  island. 

Although  the  economic  situation  is 
especially  severe  here  on  Kauai,  75  miles 
northwest  of  Hawaii's  main  island  of 
Oahu,  its  predicament  is  symptomatic  of 
the  problems  bedeviling  the  seven  tiny 
inhabited  islands  that  make  up  the  50th 
State. 

The  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry  Is 
tightening  its  belt  to  combat  inroads 
made  in  markets  in  recent  years  by 
foreign  pineapple  and  other  domestic 
fruits.  Increased  production  of  low-cost 
pineapple  from  Formosa.  South  Africa, 
Australia.  Malaya,  and  other  countries 
has  cut  Hawaii's  share  of  the  growing 
European  market  sharply;  in  West  Ger- 
many, for  example,  Hawaii's  share  of  the 
pineapple  sales  fell  from  71  percent  in 
1957  to  27  percent  last  year. 

One  wonders  what  the  farmers  of 
America  would  say  if  they  knew  that 
the  Common  Market  has  laid  out  its 
wheat  program  and  it  spells  trouble  for 
the  United  States. 

I  know  this  bill  attempts  to  give  the 
farmers  some  comfort  in  its  provisions 
for  executive  power  and  authority  to 
negotiate  the  lowering  of  Common  Mar- 
ket restrictions  against  U.S.  agriculture. 
However,  just  as  West  Germany  has 
officially  notified  our  country  that  no 
concessions  will  be  granted  U.S.  coal 
producers,  that  the  5. 08 -percent -a -ton 
tariil  will  stand,  so  you  can  look  to  the 
wheat  price  herein  quoted  to  prevail: 

Wht  Europe's  Wheat  Prices  Wnj.  Rise 

Under  the  Common  Market  agricultural 
policy,  most  farm  crops  will  sell  at  "agreed" 
prices  within  the  Six.  these  prices  to  be 
maintained  by  "levies"  on  Imports. 

These  "agreed"  prices  have  not  yet  been 
set,  but  it  has  been  decided  that  they  will 
be  somewhere  between  the  present  French 
and  German  prices.  For  wheat  this  could 
be  about  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Producer  wheat  prices  in  selected  countries 


1962 


Prirrs  per  bushel 
in  I'.S.  ilolliirs 

Mao-si 

10SO~dO 

Oprniiuiy. 

2.  71-Z  M 
2.S6 
ZOl 
2.24 
Z72 
1.78 

V        2.S0 

2  71-''  M 

Beliriiun 

2.  .V> 

Ilrltiiin '.[ 

Nelhorland* „.'..'. 

Franop 

2  07 
2.23 
2. 11 

I'nlttMl  Slates' 

I  HI 

Canada'..-  .. 

1  47 

J'osslblfi  KCM  "agn^"  piiie... 

'U.S.  national  avprace  support  price  iodu<Un«  storage 
and  carrying  cbaiws. 

»  Canada— Inttlat  price  No.  1  ManKohn  Northern  hmU 
in  store  Kort  William  Tort  Arthur. 

Sourrc.  International  Wheat  Council. 
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This  system  may  affeiijt  Canadian  wheat 
sales  in  Europe  because  the  levy  is  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  wheat  price 
In  the  world  market,  and  the  EEC  "agreed" 
price:  and  will  be  the  same  for  all  grades. 
Here  is  an  example  given  to  this  correspond- 
ent on  the  Continent:        I 

Possible  wheat  prices  In  (xermany  with  ECM 
affriculture  policy  in  force 
[In  deutsctae  mark$  per  100  kf .] 
Soft  European  wheat: 

German  price 

Levy 

World  price 

Hard  U.8.  wheat: 

nprman  price 

I.*vy 

World  price  U.S.  Red  Win^^r 
Hard  Caiiaflian  wheat: 

(h'rniaii  price 

I^evy . 

World  price.  Manitoba  No 

Thus,  with  the  levy  constant  whatever  the 
grade,  the  price  of  good  American  and  Cana- 
dian wheat  In  Germany  will  be  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  wheats,  simply  because  It 
commands  a  higher  price  on  world  markets. 
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Northern  wheat. 


40 

ao 
» 

47 

20 
37 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  approx- 
imately a  100-percent  Increase  on  tariff 
will  be  assessed  against  our  wheat  selling 
price.  There  will  be  a  charge  of  about 
$1.60  tariff  added  to  all  wheat  entering 
the  Common  Market.  The  Europeans 
are  realists  and  expect  our  dreamers  to 
buy  their  bill  of  goods  which  puts  us  in 
a  position  of  paying  subsidies  to  our  own 
wheatgrowers.  We  are  now  going  to  be 
expected  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  approxi- 
mately $1.60  a  bushel  to  the  Common 
Market  farmers. 

Unless  we  await  the  final  decision  as  to 
who  and  what  the  Common  Market  is 
and  what  It  will  do.  how  can  we  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  bill  containing 
title  1  as  is. 


NATIONAL    SAFE    BOATING    WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chambmlain]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  week  of  July  4  approaches,  I 
would  like  to  again  report  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
boating  safety.  As  you  know,  Public 
Law  85-911,  which  I  sponsored  during 
the  85th  Congress,  authorizes  the  na- 
tionwide observance  of  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  during  the  week  of  July  4. 

The  President,  on  March  5  of  this  year 
signed  the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas  many  millions  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen are  engaged  In  recreational  boating; 
and 

Whereas  increased  public  parUclpation  in 
this  healthy,  outdoor  sport  has  emphasized 
the  need  for  greater  attention  to  cotirtesy 
and  safety  to  minimize  boaUng  incidents  of 
the  type  which  often  lead  to  boating  mis- 
haps; and 

Whereas  concerted  community  action  Is 
required  to  attain  the  goal  of  making  boat- 
ing one  of  the  safest  family  sports;  and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  the  value  of 
maintaining  high  safety  standards  on  our 
waterways,  the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  June  4,  1958  (72  Stat.  179), 
has  requested  the  President  to  proclaim  an- 
nually the  week  that  includes  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week: 

Now  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Pres- 
laent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
TqIo  '^  <*"»?nate  the  week  beginning  July  1, 
i»62.  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 


In  pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  this  proc- 
lamation, I  urge  aU  persons,  organizaUons 
and  Government  agencies  Interested  in  recre- 
aUonal  boating  and  safety  afloat  to  publicize 
and  observe  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Stotes  to  Join  in  this  observance. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  168th. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  one  out  of  every 
five  persons  in  the  United  States  will 
participate  in  recreational  boating  and 
make  use  of  our  many  waterways  during 
1962.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
7  million  recreational  boats  and  35  to  40 
million  people  engaged  in  boating. 

It  is  fitting,  as  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  approaches,  that  we  recognize  and 
review  the  responsibilities  and  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
boating  safety. 

FEDERAL  BOATING  ACT  OF  19S8 

The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  46 
United  States  Code  527,  provides  for  par- 
ticipation of  the  several  States  in  a  uni- 
form   system   for    the   numbering   and 
identification  of  undocumented  vessels — 
including   boats    used   for   recreational 
purposes.    Since  April  1,  1960,  41  States 
have  enacted  into  law  and  promulgated 
the    necessary    regulations    thereunder, 
adopted  numbering  systems  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  as  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act.    Additionally,  the  num- 
bering provisions  of  the  act  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  by 
Public  Law  87-171,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  31  of  last  year. 

Section  9  of  the  act  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  uni- 
formity of  boating  laws,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations as  among  the  several  States  and 
the  Federal  Grovernment  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  subject  to  reasonable 
exceptions  arising  out  of  local  conditions. 
And  further,  the  Congress  encouraged 
the  highest  degree  of  reciprocity  among 
the  several  jtu-isdictions. 

Following  passage  of  the  act,  the  Coast 
Guard  invited  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments to  assist  in  the  formation  of  an 
Advisory  Panel  of  State  OfBcials  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Council.  This  Ad- 
visory Panel  composed  of  State  legis- 
lators. State  boating  law  administrators, 
and  the  Washington  representative  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  has 
assisted  the  Coast  Guard  immeasurably 
in  the  mutual  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  the  act  became  effective.  We  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  are  extremely  happy 
that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  representative  on  this  Panel. 

The  Panel  has  met  semiannually  since 
its  first  meeting  in  April  1959.  The  fall 
meeting  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
held  with  the  boating  law  administrators 
of  the  41  States  now  having  approved 
numbering  systems.  It  is  of  particular 
interest  that  a  uniform  State  waterway 
marker  system  has  been  developed  as  a 


result  of  these  meetings.  The  system, 
compatible  with  the  Coast  Guard's  aid- 
to-navigation  program,  may  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  system  on  waters 
of  concurrent  jurisdiction  and  by  itself 
on  those  bodies  under  State  control.  All 
State  Governors  have  been  urged  to 
adopt  and  use  this  uniform  system  in 
the  interest  of  water  safety.  This  system 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  boatman  to 
trailer  his  Ijoat  from  State  to  State  with 
the  realization  that  he  will  not  have  to 
learn  a  new  system  in  each  and  every 
State,  £is  he  enjoys  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's waterways. 

Although  we  have  this  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  uniformity  between  the  States, 
there  are  several  major  problems  still  to 
be  ironed  out — the  most  difficult  of  which 
is  what  boats  shall  be  numbered.    The 
Federal  Boating  Act  requires  the  Coast 
Guard  to  number  motor-propelled  boats 
only  if  the  propulsion  engines  exceed  10 
horsepower.    That  part  of  the  act  ap- 
plicable to  the  States  left  the  scope  of 
their  numbering  system  to  each  individ- 
ual State — and  herein  lies  the  problem. 
The  States,  with  no  restrictions  placed 
on  them,  have  run  the  gamut  from  every- 
thing that  fioats  to  only  those  boats  of 
over  10  horsepower.    This  situation  has 
in  many  instances  developed  consider- 
able ill  will  among  the  boating  public. 
A  boat  in  one  State  may  not  be  required 
to  be  numbered  under  that  State's  num- 
bering system.    The  boater  goes  to  an 
adjacent  State  that  numbers  boats  of 
lesser  horsepower,  puts  his  boat  in  the 
water  and  is  in  immediate  violation  of 
the  law.    As  a  result  of  this  immediate 
problem,  the  boating  law  administrators 
in  several  areas  of   the   country   have 
joined  together  in  the  formation  of  re- 
gional groups  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this  lack  of  uniformity.    Presently 
there  are  regional  groups  representing 
the  Northeastern  States,  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States,  the  North  Central  States, 
the  South  Central  States,  the  Southeast- 
em  States  and  the  Western  States. 

Working  together  with  the  Coast 
Guard,  it  is  expected  that  many  of  these 
problems  involving  lack  of  uniformity 
can  be  solved  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. 

Another  important  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  directs  the  Coast  Guard 
to  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  infor- 
mation obtained  from  accident  rep>orts. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  recently  completed 
the  report  for  the  calendar  year  1961 
and  it  is  my  imderstanding  that  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  has  received  a 
copy.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  several  pertinent  portions  of  that 
report  and  compare  them  with  the  year 
1960. 


liWO 


Numbei«l  boats 

Accident.'' 

NutnN?r  of  hoats  involved. 

Number  of  deaths 

Number  of  iniuries 

Property  damssre 


2,450.484 

2,738 

3,785 

739 

926 

$3,182,000 


IMI 


3, 085. 732 
3,179 
4,095 
1.101 
1,088 
$4,372,000 


The  figures,  while  showing  an  Incresuie 
In  all  categories,  should  not  necessarily 
be  taken  as  proof  of  an  alarming  treijd. 
The  Coast  Guard  believes  that  much  of 
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the  iiicrease  is  due  to  more  complete  and  explains  the  search  and  rescue  net-  over  200  people  appeared  at  the  Depart- 

reporting.     The  Coast  Guard  has  em-  work  as  it  applies  to  pleasure  craft.    It  ment  of  Commerce  auditorlimi  on  Satur- 

ployed  a  newspaper  clipping  service  since  details  specifically  the  proper  procedures  day  morning.  April  7,  for  the  final  ex- 

1960  and  this  definitely  showed  that  all  to  be  followed  by  a  boat  in  distress  in  amlnation.    This  turnout   coupled  with 

accidents  were  not  being  reportec  as  re-  obtaining  Coast  Guard  assistance.  the  rainy  weather  that  day  plus  the  fact 

quired  by  law.    The  1960  statistics  in-  "Common  Sense  Afloat,"  a  color  film  that  the  Cherry  Blossom  PesUval  was  in 

dicated  that  33  percent  of  the  deaths  at-  dealing  with  outboard  motorboating  and  full  swing,  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 

tributed  to  boating  accidents  were  due  the  need  for  safer  pracUces  in  this  field,  all  be  proud.    While  not  the  first  time 

to  capsizing.     1961  has  shown  no  im-  "Safety  on  the  Water,"  a  black  and  that  the  Auxiliary  has  tried  out  this 

provement  and  indeed,  the  new  figures  white  film  which  shows  the  boatowner  idea.  I  think  it  Is  a  tremendous  step  in 

attribute  37  percent  of  the  deaths  to  what  happens  when  their  boat  is  boarded  the  right  direction 

capsizing.    This  increase,  while  small,  is  by  Coast  Guard  boarding  officers.    The 

definitely  of  concern  to  the  public.  minimum   safety   equipment  prescribed                         ^*^  ENroHciMENT 

Overloading  and  overpowering  of  by  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  is  shown.  ^  ^  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^'^  *^d  sane  pleasure 
boats  are  the  probable  major  causes  for  In  various  stages  of  production  are  bating,  the  Coast  Guard's  education 
capsizing.  Unfortimately  there  is  no  three  additional  films  that  are  scheduled  Program  is  closely  alined  with  Its  law 
simple  answer  to  this  problem.  Current  for  completion  this  year.  They  are  in-  enforcement  program, 
designations  for  the  capacity  of  a  boat  tended  to  cover  legal  responsibilities.  ^^^  advances  in  boat  building  tech- 
are  based  on  dead  weight  together  with  courtesy  afloat,  and  proper  usage  of  J^ology,  safe  modern  propulsion  equip- 
the  assumption  that  the  trim  of  the  boat  equipment.  ment  and  the  advent  of  the  mass  pro- 
will  remain  constant.  However,  as  you  As  in  prior  years  the  Coast  Guard  ^^^^^  popular  outboard  motorboat.  have 
can  readily  realize,  human  beings  can-  published  pamphlets  and  booklets  set-  "^^^  ^^""  contributions  to  the  explosive 
not  be  considered  as  dead  weighW-peo-  ting  forth  various  requirements  and  in-  expansion  of  recreational  boating, 
pie  move  around,  and  thus  upset  these  formation  for  the  guidance  of  the  boat-  ^"^^^  ^^^"^  ^'  ^  estimated  that  the  num- 
assumptions  upon  which  fairly  simple  ing  public.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  ^^  °^  ^^^^  ^^K  our  Nation's  water- 
calculations  can  be  predicated.  In  the  there  were  published  and  disUibuted  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  "^°^^  ^^"  tripled.  The  mo- 
coast  Guard's  estimate  of  the  situation  following:  bility  of  today's  boatman  who  owns  an 
there  is  only  one  sure  answer— a  stability  Number  outboard  motorboat  transported  on  a 
test.     This  is  time  consuming,  requires  Title:                                                of  copies  trailer  has  created  many  problems,  such 

technically  qualified  people  to  conduct        "Pieasxire  craft" a.ooo.ooo  as  what  Is  his  State  of  principal  use  re- 

the  test  and  make  the  necessary  calcula-  "Rules  and  ReguiaUona  for  Un-  quirement  for  numbering  his  boat   the 

tions  and  thus  is  not  too  practical.    If  J^,fF^„^^  1^"^"—,—:^       ^'^  overcrowding    of    popular    water    areas 

it  were  certain  that  all  boats  were  built  ^l^^nnsTvna°^en^el  ^^o°^  «me  to  time  and.  last  but  not  least, 

at  a  boat  builders  plant,  rather  than  in  v^eis  and  the  Re^i^  3  ^he  overtaxing  of  law  enforcement  offl- 

someones  backyard  or  garage,  and  ad-  Boating  Accident*" 75,000  ^^^  ^  Blve  proper  coverage  to  given 

ditionally   all   boats   of   one  class  were  "Rules    and     Reguiatlona    for  areas  for  the  safety  of  the  boating  public. 

powered  with  the  same  horsepower  and  Small  Passenger  vesseU" 20,000        The  enforcement  of  Federal  boating 

weight  engine,   the  problem  would  be  "Rules  of  the  Road  (interna-  laws  begins  with  the  Coast  Guard  board- 
simplified  to  the  extent  that  a  pracUcal  ..»"?f,^'/''l^**^"--V ";«-":      ^'^•^  ^«  o^cer.    The  boarding  officer's  tasks 
solution  could  be  reached.  """^Lr                      ^               20  000  ^'^^^^^^  ^PP^«  "^^  ^^^^^^^  bo^^  0° 
COAST  GUAM  iBucATioN  paocaAM  "Rules  Of  the  Road    (Western  the  navigable  waters.     During  the  course 

The  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Rivers)- 10.000  °^  ^^  ^^^it  he  will  examine  the  certlf- 

has    reiterated    time    and    again    that  "Recreational    Boating   Guide"  icate  of  number  and  the  displayed  num- 

"safety  afloat  is  a  combination  of  educa-  ("Im  publication). 100,000  ber.    He  will  further  determine  if  the 

tion.  commonsense,  and  courtesy."  ^n^?!^'°R^V,r*A''i  ^  ..""1  required  items   of  equipment,  such   as 

In  the  field  of  boating  safety,  the  Coast  Re^t  Si  Accident  l^d  Ufesaving  devices  and  fire  extinguishers. 
Guard  continues  to  place  major  emphasis  BoK^  Numberln^^  ..1..  .^  16  000  tf^  f^"^"!*  "  ^^J^f^  *'  '°""^  ^" 
on  its  educational  program  at  all  levels  coast  cuahd  avxtlxamy  ^l^l  ,1  ^"^  ^^  ^"^f  °'*  '■^^'^*' 
of  command.  There  is  no  simple  answer  .„^.  AuxnjA«T  tions.  the  owner  or  operator  is  given 
to  insure  that  the  boating  public  receives  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  a  civilian,  a  noUce  of  violaUon  which  is  similar 
the  word,  and  the  statistics  I  have  quoted  ^o^^ilitary  affiliate  of  the  Coast  Guard,  to  a  traffic  Ucket.  This  notice  con- 
earlier  bear  this  out  With  an  estimated  ^^  established  by  the  Congress  in  1939.  tains  information  on  the  procedure 
7  million  boats  on  our  Nation's  waterways  ^  Promote  smaU  boat  safety  and  educa-  to  be  followed  by  the  violator  in 
and  some  35  million  or  more  people  In-  *^°°"  ^^®  Auxiliary  continues  to  expand  rectifying  the  violation.  If  no  viola- 
volved,  everyone  concerned  must  oar  ^°^  °^^^  ^"  membership,  but  in  its  serv-  tions  are  found,  the  owner  or  operator  is 
ticipate.  ^ees  to  the  public.  given  a  distinctively  colored  original  of 

Currently  the  Coast  Guard  has  a  num-  During  1961  membership  in  the  Aux-  ^e  report  of  boarding  which  evidences 

ber  of  16-millimeter  motion  pictures  that  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  increased  to  over  21.000  active  compliance    with    the    law.    Except    in 

are    available     to     interested     boating  "^embers.    Local  flotillas  are  now  to  be  cases  of  overt  violation,  this  boarding 

groups.    Of  particular  value  to  the  novice  '°"^^  ^^  ^40  communities  in  the  States,  ^°^^  eliminates  mulUple  boardings  as  it 

boatman  are  the  following  •  **   ^ell   as    in    the   Commonwealth   of  can  be  shown  to  other  boarding  officers 

•Aids  to  Navigation  "  a  color  film  that  ^*"^^^  ^*<^o-    The  public  services  of  the  "^^^  might  stop  the  boat  at  a  latter  time, 

presents,  through  animation  and  live  ac-  Auxiliary  for  1961  were,  as  foUows:  Tlie  boardings  are  conducted  in  a  cour- 

tion.  the  various  aids  to  navigation,  in-  Number   of   persons   instructed   in  Jf^"*  "^^  ^^  |"  *  ''^^  ^^^^  period  of 

eluding    lierhthouses,    lightships     radio        »*'«  boating  practices 140,000  i^^^^^   '®^   '"*"   *^   minutes  a 

beacons,  loran,  and  elements  of  the  dumber  of  persons  shown  boating  P*'*'-  ^he  boarding  officers  have  always 
buoyage  system  in  use  on  the  navigable  "^'^  ^™" - 760.  000  been  considered  as  "friends  of  the  boat- 
waters  of  the  United  States  Number  of  courtesy  motorboat  ex-  man     and   the  Coast  Guard   wishes  to 

"Rules 'iif  thP  RnnH  fnr  nonfrv,^    ••  wninations 140.000  have  this  thought  continued. 

the  infonnatlon  of  small-craft'ownera  Number"  o7VaVe."a^a--rei;ii."^:     *''''  re^L  C^rG'[,arH^'"nur^"''*2  ''^ 

navigating  on  the  waters  covered  by  the       tfo"«d -- --.     l.30o  I!^^  ^?^^  Guard  facUitiea  such  as 

Inland  rules.   This  film  presents  through    ^^^f  <"  "▼«  •*'•<» aoo  ™*1?'"  ,!"^if"'  Pa^rol  craft  and  small 

wilmaUon  and  live  action   th«»  mo-nn^  »#-,^      #          »  ®'*'^  attached  to  there  ■tatlona,    Thoae 

PwSnr  and  overtaking  'aiSlt^n.^^^^^^^  ^  ^""^^  °/k  ^°,"'  ^  ""  '^'^'  "^  '^^  ^'  farllltlea  Include  190  ahore  itaUoni  oper- 

Sin  •.'.«« n  ri#*  ,r    '  «tu»won«.  M  more  of  the  leaaona  on  boaUni  aafety  atini  800  inuUl  boaU  and  300  nltiil 

^^l^zz^z^  ^^^,^^>P^^o.^^^o,..^^^.  '^n^iriSSrsS 

.^irLv  .-a  »  ..  -_-."**  reiul»v  b««lo  neinniinithip  oourae  th«(  mt^U  PMroU  or  boardtna  but  rather  In. 
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to  navigation.  Boarding  and  safety  pa- 
trols can  only  be  accomplished  by  these 
imits  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  their 
primary  duties.  Also,  these  units  are. 
in  nearly  every  instance,  located  only 
along  the  seacoasts.  the  Great  Lakes  or 
in  a  few  instances  on  the  major  river 
systems.  The  great  number  of  recrea- 
tional water  areas  which  are  of  a  lesser 
degree  of  importance  commercially,  but 
which  are  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  therefore  subject  to  Coast 
Guard  Jurisdiction,  are  not  covered  by 
these  existing  forces. 

The  vastly  increased  number  of  boats 
and  the  increased  use  of  these  more  re- 
mote inland  waters  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  the  increases  in  these 
areas  through  flood  control  and  irriga- 
tion projects   require   additional   Coast 
Guard  facilities.     Because  of  seasonal 
use  of  many  of  these  inland  areas  and 
because  of  the  great  expense  in  building 
and    maintaining    permanent    stations, 
new  methods  had   to   be  investigated, 
looking  toward  an  effective  solution  at 
reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer.    FYom 
this  new   thinking  was  developed   the 
mobile    boardinj    team    concept    This 
new  tjrpe  unit  was  to  coaisist  of  a  small 
number  of  fully  qualified  boarding  petty 
officers,  equipped  with  a  small  outboard 
motorboat  and  trailer  towed  by  a  truck. 
Being  completely  mobile,  it  could  travel 
from  place  to  place   without  difficulty, 
spending  as  much  time  as  need  be  in  an 
area  boarding  boats,  instructing  fledgling 
boaters   in    the   rudiments   of    boating 
safety   and   carrying   out  water  safety 
patrols. 

The  first  mobile  boarding  teams  were 
placed  in  operation  for  a  few  months 
during  1957,  but  due  to  a  budgetary  crisis, 
had  to  be  suspended.  Because  other 
Coast  Guard  programs  of  national  im- 
portance took  precedence,  the  mobile 
boarding  teams  remained  out  of  commis- 
sion until  1960  when,  on  July  1,  Congress 
authorized  the  Coast  Guard  to  reestab- 
lish 20  units.  This  fiscal  year  the  Con- 
gress authorized  an  additional  15  units 
so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the  boating 
season  of  1962,  the  Coast  Guard  will  have 
35  operational  mobile  boarding  teams, 
with  more  planned.  Geographically  the 
teams  are  located  from  Maine  to  Hawaii 
and  from  Alaska  to  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades. Most  often  the  mobile  boarding 
team  is  based  at  a  large  Coast  Guard 
Installation  and  operates  on  the  inland 
waters  remote  from  regular  service 
facilities. 

As  now  organized,  the  mobile  boarding 
team  consists  of  four  petty  officers:  a 
chief  boatswain  mate,  first  class  boat- 
swain mate,  second-class  englneman,  and 
a  third-class  boatswain  mate.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  16-foot  modern 
design,  rugged,  fiberglas  boat  built  by 
Uie  Coast  Guard,  a  40-horsepower  out- 
board motor,  a  heavy-duty  boat  trailer 
and  either  a  carryall  or  panel  truck. 
A  complete  aet  of  equipment  la  provided, 
includint  auch  itcma  aa  aamplea  of  ap- 
PiQved  Ufeaavina  equipment  and  aafety 
handout  pamphJeU.  Both  the  boat  and 
wnJele  are  equipped  with  iwo-w»y  tran- 
fw^lf^  ft<iio«  wiuoh  fnnMW  both 
^f  J«w  M^Hmmeni  And  whw  cikt>*' 
■wmTe\ 
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During  fiscal  year  1961,  mobUe  board- 
ing teams  boarded  and  examined  41,169 
motorboats  and  issued  12,377  reports  of 
violation  on  these  boats.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  the  units  were  au- 
thorized on  July  1,  1960,  it  took  some 
time  to  detail  personnel  and  collect  the 
required  equipment.  Most  of  the  units 
were  operational  by  late  July;  a  few  did 
not  begin  (derating  until  the  start  of  the 
boating  season,  around  April  1,  1961. 
Therefore,  the  statistics  quoted  earlier 
are  not  en t:  rely  representative  of  their 
potential.  However,  when  you  consider 
that  the  total  motorboat  boardings  for 
fiscal  year  1961  by  all  Coast  Guard  units 
were  152.441.  and  violations  totaled 
25.125,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
mobile  boarding  units  were  performing 
their  mission  very  well,  despite  the  or- 
ganizing difficulties  encoimtcred. 

It  had  been  considered  that  because  of 
the  seasonal  nature  of  some  areas,  the 
^rsonnel  attached  to  the  mobile  board- 
ing imits  wovUd  be  idle  diu-ing  the  in- 
clement fall  and  winter  months.    How- 
ever, it  has  been  found  that  because  of 
the  experience  gained  by  these  men,  they 
make  excellent  instructors  for  regular 
established  unit  personnel  in  boating  law 
enforcement  duties.    Therefore,  regular 
training  programs  have  been  instituted 
in  every  Coast  Guard  district  covering 
the  very  complicated  duties  of  a  board- 
ing officer.     These  courses  cover  such 
subjects  as  "Boating  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions." "Reckless  and  Negligent  Opera- 
tion Cases,"  "Numbering  Boats  Under 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,"  "Life- 
saving    Devices,"    "Documents,    Papers 
and   Inspection  Requirements."   "State 
Boating  Laws."  and  many  more.    Men 
of  the  mobile  boarding  unit  travel  from 
one  Coast  Guard  unit  to  another  during 
the  late  fall  and  winter  months,  con- 
ducting classes  for  periods  of  3  to  5  days' 
duration.    Whenever  the  weather  per- 
mits,  actual  boarding  duties   are  r>er- 
formed  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  in- 
structor, and  when  the  weather  is  such 
that  actual  boardings  cannot  be  made, 
they  are  simulated  in  the  classroom.   By 
such  training  regular  Coast  Guard  forces 
become  more  competent  boarding  officers 
and  the  mobile  boarding  unit  personnel 
keep  from  becoming  rusty  in  their  regu- 
lar work  through  forced  inactivity. 

It  is  well  worth  noting  that  persons 
other  than  regular  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel are  also  instructed  at  these  train- 
ing classes.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
41  States  have  adopted  approved  motor- 
boat  numbering  systems,  and  thereby  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  their  boating  laws  on  their  own 
State  waters.  The  Coast  Guard  accepts 
that  the  States  also  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  this  service  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
within  the  State.  Now.  only  a  very  few 
of  these  41  States  had  any  conception 
of  the  problem  involved  in  maritime  law 
enforcement  nor  did  they  have  trained 
boating  law  enforcement  ofllcera.  In 
many  Slatea  the  reapomibility  developed 
upon  Ibe  oounty  aheriffa,  in  otliera  on 
aute  ffMne  wnrdena,  The  Coaat  au«rd 
VQlunteere()  to  Include  a  limited  number 
of  U\*M  at«t»  And  \wi^]  onforoemenl  af < 
floors  in  th»  ceeulAr  t){Alu4i\«  »«m4m>i 


personneL  During  one  3-month  period 
early  in  1961.  138  civilian  enforcement 
officials  were  recipients  of  Coast  Guard 
training.  In  every  case,  these  officers 
have  expressed  their  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Coast  Guard  personnel  for  the  train- 
ing received.  A  side  effect  of  such  train- 
ing is  that  the  Federal  and  State  or  local 
enforcement  officers  better  understand 
the  others'  problems,  which  has  resulted 
in  increased  cooperation  between  the  two 
forces. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  mo- 
bile boarding  imit  program  is  the  public 
education  work  carried  out  by  the  per- 
sonnel at  each  area  that  they  visit,  "nie 
men  call  on  the  local  civic  organizations 
and  boat  or  yacht  clubs,  show  water 
safety  movies  and  give  lectures  on  boat- 
ing safety  and  the  Coast  Guard  function 
in  this  field.  During  the  period  of  April 
1  to  June  30  of  1961.  mobile  boarding 
unit  personnel  were  engaged  in  such  en- 
deavors 3,771  hours.  No  similar  pro- 
gram of  pubhc  education  at  the  more 
remote  water  areas  had  been  possible 
prior  to  the  inception  of  this  new  type 
program. 

Many  reports  have  been  received  by 
the  Coast  Guard  that  these  mobUe 
boarding  units  are  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived at  each  place  they  call.  State  en- 
forcement authorities,  local  residents, 
and  the  visiting  boatmen  have  all  indi- 
cated their  appreciation  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  units  and  more  often 
than  not  have  requested  that  they  make 
more  frequent  visits  to  an  area.  Insofar 
as  possible,  these  requests  are  met 
Schedules  for  their  operations  are 
planned  j^ell  in  advance  and  are  sub- 
mitted to  State  boating  law  officials  for 
their  comments  and  recommendations. 
Such  scheduling  permits  more  efficient 
utilization  of  both  Coast  Guard  mobile 
boarding  imits  and  of  State  and  local 
enforcement  forces. 

It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing increase  in  boating,  not  only  on 
our  present  waterways,  but  in  vast  new 
areas  of  water  suitable  for  recreation  as 
a  result  of  new  flood-control  and  irri- 
gation projects  throughout  the  country. 
The  effect  of  this  expansion  will  be  to 
multiply  the  already  existing  problems, 
and  increase  the  hazards  and  liabilities 
of  the  boater. 

Forward  planning  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  law  enforcement  will  require 
the  continued  cooperation  and  effort  by 
all  those  having  a  responsibility  In  the 
fleld.  The  Coast  Guard  cannot  by  itself 
provide  a  completely  effective  program. 
The  boat  manufacturers,  the  marine 
dealers,  the  boating  associations,  as  well 
as  other  interested  Federal  agencies,  un- 
der the  guidance  and  leadership  of  the 
Coast  Guard  must  Join  together  to  insure 
safe  boating. 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focusing 
attention  upon  the  needs  of  pleasure 
boatment  to  know  and  comply  with  boat- 
inf  practicea  and  regulatlona— will  get 
underway  Sunday,  July  1  The  rrowini 
suooeK«  of  Uu«  arniuA)  observanoe  la  pat* 
ItouUrly  rrAtifying  U)  iho  Oqm(  au»r<t 
imd  IWi  elvUlivn  iUAU«le,  U\e  OqmI  Qum«<I 
AuMill»ry-^nf  m«l  Apan«<km-«M  to  Um 
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<*  It  was  my  pleasure,  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress, to  assist  In  this  Important  program 
of  boating  safety  when  I  sponsored  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  National 
Safe  Boating  Week  as  an  annual  ob- 
servance by  Presidential  proclamation. 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  Committee,  ably  chalrmanned  by 
Capt.  Richard  Baxter,  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
has  done  a  splendid  job  in  the  solicita- 
tion and  coordination  of  this  event.  The 
membership  of  this  committee  includes 
representatives  from:  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  American 
Boat  and  Yacht  Council.  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, Girl  Scouts,  National  Association  of 
EIngine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  Amer- 
ican Powerboat  Association,  National 
Safe  Boating  Association,  National  Safe- 
ty Coimcil.  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  United  States  Power  Squadrons 
and  the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  nationwide 
program  has  been  that  much  of  the  safe- 
ty material  provided  for  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  will  be  used  throughout 
the  entire  boating  season. 

To  those  who  are  members  of  the  na- 
tional and  local  committees  for  National 
Safe  Boating  Week,  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations. I  urge  all  groups  inter- 
ested In  safe  boating  to  join  in  the  pro- 
motion of  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 


THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  LiBONATi]  is  recognized  for  3 
hours. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  history  of  the  Common  Market, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  agree- 
ment concluded  in  January  1962  to  estab- 
lish a  common  agricultural  policy,  and 
the  implications  of  this  policy,  call  for 
persistent  efforts  for  removal  of  quan- 
titative restrictions  on  exports  for  Ameri- 
can agricultural  products.  These  efforts, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  successful  as  to  industrial  goods, 
and  are  almost  complete  at  this  writing. 

The  Treaty  of  Rome,  establishing  the 
Common  Market — 1957— contemplated 
the  ultimate  unification  of  European 
trade,  both  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
goods.  The  six  signers  realized  that  a 
slow  process  was  inevitable — because  of 
national  pride,  historical  antagonisms, 
and  competitive  areas  of  similar  products. 

As  a  result,  the  economic  barriers  were 
abolished  among  themselves.  A  con- 
tinuous reduction  of  tariffs  and  the  inter- 
relation of  capital  and  labor  across  their 
borders  have  electrified  the  world  of 
commerce  and  industry.  A  tariff  for  out- 
siders was  established  and  is  causing 
panic  among  nonmember  countries. 

In  5  years  the  growth  of  the  Common 
Market  has  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  realized  now  that,  with  economic 
unity,  political  unification  is  evident, 
even  though  it  affects  the  sovereignity  of 
these  nations. 

Even  President  de  Gaulle  is  in  favor 
of  a  confederation  of  states,  controlled 
by  a  central  body,  with  a  unanimous  vote 
on  questions. 


Great  Britain  and  the  seven  nations 
in  opposition  to  the  Common  Market, 
called  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion, has  dissolved  recently.  The  pres- 
sure of  competition  was  too  much. 

Last  year  Britain  decided  to  join  the 
Common  Market  and  her  application  is 
to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  in  Briis- 
sels  this  summer. 

The  British  favor  the  French  version 
of  a  confederation  but  are  susceptible  to 
a  political  union.  Norway  and  Denmark 
have  applied  for  full  membership  and 
are  also  agreeable. 

Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, 
three  neutrals,  desire  associate  member- 
ships, joining  purely  the  economic  as- 
sociation, and  shy  from  the  political  set- 
up. Each  realizes  that  the  Common 
Market  will  destroy  their  economies,  but 
reserve  for  purposes  of  retaining  their 
neutrality  and  other  reasons,  their  polit- 
ical aspect.  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
maintain  that  their  neutral  position  gives 
stabihty  to  Europe.  Austria  is  prevented 
because  of  her  Soviet  agreements  from 
joining  political  organizations;  Chancel- 
lor Gerbach's  recent  visit  to  the  White 
House,  seeking  the  President's  purpose- 
ful help  and  advice,  reflects  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Conmion  Market. 

The  political  unity  of  the  members  of 
the  Common  Market  will  contribute  to  its 
strength.  The  United  States  supports 
this  view.  If  limited  to  poUtically 
united  members,  solely,  then  the  econ- 
omies of  the  others  will  be  critically  af- 
fected. The  United  States  expects  to 
effect  separate  treaties  with  its  members. 

Spain  and  Turkey  have  also  applied 
for  associate  classification.  Portugal. 
Israel  and  Finland  have  evinced  their 
interest  in  the  same  category.  These 
smaller  countries,  if  not  admitted  in 
either  classification,  would  suffer  eco- 
nomically. 

The  United  States  of  Europe,  patterned 
after  our  republic,  seems  to  have  reached, 
through  the  Common  Market's  develop- 
ment, a  reality. 

Thus,  what  at  first  was  considered  a 
marketing  of  goods,  et  cetera,  between 
nations  will,  in  reality,  result  in  a  power- 
ful political  force,  whose  members  are 
irrevocably  bound  together  by  national 
constitutional  acts.  No  retraction  is 
possible.  It  is  a  third  powerful  world 
force  in  world  affairs. 

The  provisions  that  comprise  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Common  Market  cannot 
but  result  in  a  political  unity  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  member  governments  repre- 
sent every  type  of  political  philosophy. 
Their  present  trade  relationship  with 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  expan- 
sive. This  commercial  intercourse  In- 
cludes England  as  well  as  Red  China. 

In  the  present  meeting  at  Brtissels.  the 
ministers  of  the  six  nations  are  consider- 
ing the  problems  of  unity,  to  bring  into 
effect  these  principles,  both  commercial 
and  political. 

A  documentary  series  of  considera- 
tions, before  them  for  study,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  following  subject  proposals : 

First.  A  common  tariff  for  the  out- 
siders of  the  Common  Market. 

Second.  The  removal  of  present  do- 
mestic tariffs. 


Third.  The  restrictions  on  manufac- 
tured production  of  developed  countries. 

Fourth.  The  manufactured  articles  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Fifth.  Problems  of  associate  member- 
ship. 

Sixth.  Agricultural  conditions  and  re- 
strictions. 

Seventh.  The  economic  corpus — the 
social  and  commercial  policy  of  remov- 
ing all  restrictions  or  such,  as  visas,  free 
movement  of  utilities,  capital,  labor, 
products,  and  reducing  other  factors  or 
obstacles  that  prevent  harmony  in  these 
areas. 

These  discussions  should  be  resolved 
by  this  summer. 

In  view  of  our  close  relationship  with 
England  and  other  considerations,  the 
mutual  Anglo-American  affinity  in  world 
affairs,  both  President  De  Gaulle  and 
Chancellor  Adenauer  have  somewhat 
chilled  on  gruiting  Britain  full  member- 
ship. After  a  year's  discussion  over  the 
concessions  sought  by  Britain  for  the 
Commonwealths  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  herself,  such  as : 

First.  Reduction  of  tariffs,  subject  to 
review. 

Second.  Asks  removal  of  tariffs  from 
aluminum,  woodpulp,  zinc,  lead,  news- 
print, and  many  other  lesser  Important 
items.  The  six  demand  all  tariffs  main- 
tained. 

Third.  Goods  of  developed  countries 
maintained — Commonwealth  goods  enter 
England  without  tariffs,  or  with  pref- 
erences. England  proposes  special  con- 
siderations. The  six  are  against  this 
proposal. 

Fourth.  Manufactured  goods  of  less 
developed  countries — particularly  Pakis- 
tan. India,  and  Ceylon.  The  pohtical 
need  to  help  their  growth  Is  approved  by 
the  six.  The  only  problem  is  how  to  pre- 
vent flooding  Euroj)e  with  low  cost  manu- 
factures. 

Fifth.  Association — difficult  problems 
must  be  decided:  Terms;  charge  of  neo- 
colonialism must  be  answered;  and  crea- 
tion of  preferences  in  large  area  avoided. 

Sixth.  Agriculture. 

British  insist — as  to  Commonwealth— 
on  comparable  outlets  to  protect  New 
Zealand  trade  after  changes.  Australia 
desires  preferences  for  goods  entering  the 
Contmion  Market.  Also,  urge  a  guarantee 
of  progress  for  worldwide  solution. 

The  six  maintain  that,  after  the  trajy 
sition  period,  the  commonwealths  musS 
compete  on  equal  terms,  as  the  other 
countries  overseas. 

In  agriculture,  Britain  has  agreed, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  technical 
objectives.  England  asks  for  a  longer- 
than-the-present  transition  period,  set 
now  at  7  years. 

Seventh.  All  agree  on  the  provisions 
of  the  economic  union. 

It  seems  that  the  growing  question,  at 
Brussels,  is  whether  or  not  Chancellor 
Adenauer  supports  Britain's  entry  into 
the  European  Economic  Community— > 
EEC — as  a  full  member,  or  only  as  an 
associate  member. 

The  people  and  political  leaders  in 
West  Germany  still  aver  in  the  affirma- 
tive.   A  statement  has  been  attributed  ' 
to  the  Chancellor,  recently,  in  which  he 
objected  to  the  granting  of  full  mem- 
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bershlp  for  Britain ;  that  it  would  cause 
unrest  among  the  members. 

CONmCNCS    AND   BUSmrO   RKLD    ON    AHUL    B», 
1903.     IN     THK    AMCKICAN     KMBASST,     PABIB 

In  attendance  at  the  conference  and 
briefing  were  Congressmen  Libonati. 
Shipliy,  Slack,  FxNNKCAif,  Gonzalkz,  and 

SCHWENCEL. 

Mr.  John  A.  Bovey,  Jr.,  First  Secretary, 
in  a  brief  introduction  to  political  fac- 
tors at  work  in  contemporary  France, 
traced  the  evolution  of  French  parlia- 
mentary and  executive  institutions  in 
the  post- World  War  II  period.  He 
stated  that  the  Individuality  of  the 
French  people  becomes  submerged  only 
in  times  of  great  crisis  or  in  the  intro- 
duction of  programs  changing  the  auton- 
omy. The  French  possessions,  once  her 
colonies,  have  been  nationalized  into  16 
independent  nations,  in  a  few  years. 

The  present  Algerian  problem  is  an- 
other. It  was  a  difficult  process  for 
France  to  sever  Algeria  and  her  million 
Europeans  from  her  national  life.  It 
was  thought  by  most  Frenchmen  that 
France  could  not  exist  apart  from  Alge- 
ria, that  the  separation  would  sap 
France's  lifeblood  and  the  nation  would 
die. 

President  De  Gaulle  changed  that  by 
completing  an  amputation.  Mr.  Bovey 
noted  that  while  the  Algerian  question 
is  far  from  resolved  at  present,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  near 
future.  Algeria  will  accede  to  complete 
independence;  essentially,  she  will  have 
to  choose  between  independence  in  co- 
operation with  France  or  a  rupture  in 
relations  which  are  vital  to  Algeria's  eco- 
nomic and  political  future.  Already  the 
Algerian  problem  has  taken  on  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  that  which  had  existed 
since  warfare  began  in  Algeria  in  1954. 
Mr.  Bovey  also  discussed  reports  that  the 
present  constitutional  system  of  the 
fifth  republic  may  be  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  a  presidential  system,  with  a 
chief  executive  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote. 

Algeria  is  not  a  colonial  problem.  The 
1  million  Europeans  are  outnumbered 
by  the  9  million  Moslems.  A  two-way 
problem  results  because  200.000  Al- 
gerians are  in  France.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  2  to  3  percent  in  the  Moslem 
population  each  year. 

The  European  status  in  Algeria  must 
be  determined.  Algeria  is  a  Republic, 
highly  centralized.  It  lacks  intellectuals, 
although  Monaco  and  Tunisia  have  Al- 
gerians who  are  qualified  scholars  and 
Intellectuals.  The  Communists  will  be 
neutralists  t)eing  in  the  minority,  and 
they  are  wary  of  taking  sides.  Algeria 
has  some  industry  development  but  is. 
primarily,  an  agricultural  country. 
Labor  is  mostly  unskilled  and  engaged  in 
menial  employments,  that  is,  streets, 
garbage  collection,  and  mining.  They 
travel  back  and  forth  to  bring  earnings 
home.  Soon  Algerians  will  vote  upon 
these  proposals:  Do  you  want  to  be  in- 
dependent or  do  you  desire  cooperation 
^•ith  France?  Do  you  favor  independ- 
ence with  the  cooperation  of  France? 
Or  do  you  favor  no  cooperation  at  all? 

Thus  Prance  enjoys  a  real  role  as  a 
potent  power  in  European  affairs  and, 
nationally,  enters  upon  a  new  start  In 
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the  near  future,  in  the  development  of 
her  local  economy. 

In  her  constitutional  goverrunent 
passed  in  the  siunmer  of  1958,  the  area 
of  the  executive  department  is  vested 
with  supreme  authority.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  always  questioned  this  abso- 
lute power,  together  with  the  Ministry, 
which  is  also  subject  to  the  Presidential 
powers.  Constitutional  changes  are  in 
the  offlng— perhaps  the  President  will 
be  subject  to  the  electorate.  It  can  be 
truly  said  that  any  further  encroach- 
ments in  this  area  will  result  in  a  critical 
situation  and  a  complete  retreat  on  the 
part  of  popular  political  parties  in 
France.  Even  if  the  changes  are  delayed 
further,  or  if  the  President  becomes 
adamant  in  his  tenacity  to  hold  these 
powers,  the  Ministry  will  react  even  to 
a  total  resignation  by  the  liberal  mem- 
ber group  making  up  the  Ministry. 

The  postwar  period  presented  many 
problems  for  France.  But  the  economic 
crisis  occurred  in  1958.  in  the  main  a  re- 
sult of  the  expansion  of  business  credits 
and  unrestricted  borrowing  in  1957. 

The  turning  point  against  infiation  by 
the  De  Gaulle  government,  in  1958,  re- 
sulted in  the  following  reforms  estab- 
lished by  conservative  measures:  First, 
balanced  budget;  second,  devaluated  cur- 
rency; third,  restricted  bank  credits;  and 
fourth,  canceled  internal  subsidies. 
After  a  period  of  stagnation,  the  economy 
recovered. 

Tax  and  real  estate  reforms  were  Ini- 
tiated. The  elderly  retired  were  taken 
care  of  by  a  special  system. 

The  economy  returned  $1  million  sur- 
plus in  1959,  $500  million  in  1960,  $1 
bUlion  in  1961,  and  an  estimated  $1 
billion  will  be  returned  in  1962. 

Both  exports  and  imports  have  in- 
creased. The  French  budget,  last  year, 
was  $15,005,100,000.  The  economy  re- 
turned $14.3  billion.  France's  debts 
amount  to  $30  billion,  in  spite  of  the  tre- 
mendous loss  suffered  through  inflation. 
The  46  million  people  of  France  are  en- 
joying a  progressive  economy. 

Its  taxation  structure  includes  indirect 
taxes — evaluated  income  tax  stops  at  55 
percent;  revenue  taxes;  20-percent 
manufacturing  tax.  The  number  of  state 
employees  has  been  reduced  and  payrolls 
are  at  a  minimum. 

The  aflSuent  citizens  have  Invested 
heavily  in  real  estate.  Rents  are  nominal 
only  as  to  the  entry  of  payment  figures 
on  the  receipt,  but  an  undisclosed  portion 
is  retained  by  the  landlord  under  the 
table  payment. 

A  release  may  be  obtained  for  the  pay- 
ment of  income  taxes  because  of  indirect 
taxes  paid  by  individuals,  and  so  forth. 
A  heavy  social  security  tax  nets  $3.2  bil- 
lion. There  is  a  $200  million  merchan- 
dising tax  on  export  firms. 

One-half    million   American   tourists 
fatten    the    treasury.      The    Conmion 
Market,  at  present,  nets  $500,000  to  the 
Grovernment. 
Corporation  taxes. 

The  military  expenses  are  shared 
mutually,  contributed  by  the  United 
States— $320  million — and  France — $200 
million  per  year. 

French  Industries  expanding:  Metal 
processing,  electricity,  gas,  heavy  mate- 


rials, petroleum,  chemicals,  glass,  gloves, 
perfumes,  et  cetera. 

Exports:  Textiles.  6  percent;  medi- 
cines. 8  to  10  percent;  airplanes,  8  to 
10  percent;  appliances,  good. 

Lower:  Shoes,  clothing,  styles,  small 
manufactxu-es,  and  household  equip- 
ment. 

Many  small  taxes  are  levied.  Liberal- 
izing imports  of  U.S.  manufactures  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  U.S.  loans  to  France,  under  post- 
war aid,  now  amount  to  a  $1.4  billion 
indebtedness,  payable  at  $40  million  to 
$50  million  a  year,  at  2»/2  to  3  percent 
interest. 

During  France's  crisis  in  1957  and 
1958.  the  late  installments  were  set  back 
to  1982  but  were  later  paid. 

The  U.S.  authorities  have  been  talking 
to    help    the    American    balance-pay - 
'  ments   position   in   France;    the   trade 
mission    in    1960    to   France,    and   the 
extensive  foUowups;  the  increased  em- 
phasis in  Embassy  commercial  activi- 
ties toward  promoting  American  exports 
by    deemphasizing    services    to    French 
exporters  and  greatly  increasing  serv- 
ices to  French  importers  and  American 
exporters;  the  persistent  efforts  for  re- 
moval  of   quantitative   restrictions   on 
American  exports  to  Prance,  a  process 
which  is  almost  completed  for  industrial 
goods,  but  remains  a  major  preoccupa- 
tion for  agricultural  products;  the  en- 
couragement of  French  prepayments  on 
the  $1.4  billion  in  outstanding  postwar 
debt  to  the  United  States  in  April  1962. 
the  French  Government  repaid  $60  mil- 
lion, which  had  originally  been  due  in 
1958  and  1959,  but  which  had  been  post- 
poned until  1981  and  1982,  to  assist  the 
French  in  overcoming  the  balance   of 
payments  difficulties  they  were  then  ex- 
periencing ;  promotion  of  French  tourist 
travel  to  the  United  States;   and  the 
possibility  of  reducing  or  offsetting  the 
foreign   exchange  cost  of   maintaining 
U.S.  forces  in  France. 

The  proposals  to  pay  the  other  install- 
ments fell  on  deaf  eai-s  at  the  discussions 
here  in  Washington.  Further,  on  the 
military  side,  a  proposed  compensation. 
The  French  would  not  hear  of  it  and 
even  refused  to  help  in  unclassified  areas. 
In  response  to  the  prepayment  of  the 
$1.4  billion,  the  French  stated  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  our  problem  and 
answered,  "Why  cannot  the  United 
States  take  the  same  measures  as  was 
done  in  France,  to  stabilize  the  econ- 
omy?" That  wages  are  too  high,  and  so 
forth.  Finally  asserting,  "Solve  it  your- 
selves." 

There  are  a  few  tax  differences  in 
Prance  on  American  programs,  such  as 
officers'  clubs,  electricity  at  housing 
areas,  and  so  forth. 

The  French  Government  maintains  It 
had  suffered  a  $320  million  loss  in  the 
deflation  of  the  franc.  But  the  American 
dollar  is  the  standard  of  the  monetary 
determination  of  the  world  and,  of 
course,  any  act  of  deflation  would  cause 
chaos  in  the  financial  structure  of  all 
economies  of  the  Allied  Nations,  Includ- 
ing Prance.  The  basic  relationship  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  Is 
good. 
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Canada  has  embarked  on  the  devalua- 
tion theory  of  recovery,  lowering  the 
Canadian  dollar  from  $09525  to  $0,925, 
considered  a  necessary  step  to  stabilize 
the  floating  exchange  rate  which  resulted 
in  a  recent  outflow  of  funds.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1962,  $350  million  of  re- 
serves were  lost.  The  past  misfortunes 
and  policies  adopted  to  effect  the  econ- 
omy were  a  contributing  cause. 

The  great  boom  for  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources  attracting  vast 
amounts  of  outside  capital,  especially 
from  the  United  States,  resulted  in  great 
projects  in  oil,  Iron  ore.  gold,  nickel,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  But,  upon 
their  completion,  Canada  continued  to 
promote  less  productive  purposes  by 
establishing  high  rates  of  Interest,  to 
further  attack  capital. 

The  exchange  rate  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  continued  high,  and  the  heavy  im- 
ports crippled  the  competing  domestic 
industries,  increasing  unemployment. 
The  Government  budget  deficits  mounted 
to  $15  billion  to  $20  billion.  The  Die- 
fenbaker  government,  in  June  1961,  de- 
preciated the  exchange  by  intervening 
in  the  market  to  set  a  manipulated  rate, 
instead  of  a  free,  fluctuating  rate,  to 
depress  the  Canadian  dollar  and.  by  this 
procedure,  stimulated  the  economy,  some 
at  the  expense  of  competitive  Injury  to 
her  trade  partners. 

But,  fortunately,  a  cycle  revival  of 
production  in  industry— as  In  the  United 
States — contributed  much  to  her  im- 
provement in  the  economy. 

Meanwhile,  the  large  budget  deficit 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  rate 
caused  investment  to  go  abroad.  To  pre- 
vent further  flow  of  Investments  abroad, 
the  stabilizing  of  the  rate  at  this  time, 
with  the  aid  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  has  removed  the  uncertainty. 
This  action  will  result  in  the  arresting 
of  speculative  funds  to  foreign  invest- 
ments. And  dropping  the  rate  2.5  per- 
cent secures  a  greater  margin  of  confi- 
dence. 

This  action  ends  flexible  exchange 
rates  after  12  years. 

This  same  flexible  theory  has  received 
the  attention  of  authorities  in  academic 
circles,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  balance-of-payment 
problems,  even  though  our  economy 
is  different.  The  experience  of  Can- 
ada should  not  go  unheeded,  we  had  bet- 
ter stay  with  the  proponents  of  respon- 
sible policies  and  leave  the  flexible  ex- 
change advocates  to  debate,  among 
themselves,  Canada's  reversal  and  aban- 
donment of  its  treasured  enchantment. 

Recently  President  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
following  his  positive  approach  to  in- 
crease Prance's  power  position  in  West- 
ern Europe,  again  asserted  that  political 
unity,  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  among 
states,  will  save  Europe,  not  Integration 
or  supernationality.  meaning  majority 
rule.  Prance  will  not  allow  its  political 
course  to  be  directed  by  anyone  else. 
His  view  that  imanimity  controls  when 
national  interest  is  Involved. 

The  sickening  of  President  de  Gaulle's 
adherence  to  the  contention  of  the  West- 
em  alliance — pointedly^  the  United 
States    and    Britain — developed    after 


their  refusal  to  share  nuclear  secrets 
with  FYance. 

Prance  moved  on  its  own  military  de- 
terminations, Independent  of  and  some- 
times disagreeing  with  NATO  decisions. 
France  does  not  countenance  being  un- 
der British  and  American  domination  for 
its  nuclear  defense,  but  seeks  to  chart  its 
own  fate,  to  develop  nuclear  protection 
itself.  England  or  Ame-ica,  under  nu- 
clear attack,  would  naturally  look  to 
their  own  protection.  After  home  pro- 
tection was  secure,  then  France  coxild 
expect  allied  aid.  France  does  not  feel 
confident  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  would  defend  her  with  nuclear 
weapons  if  by  doing  so  would  receive 
nuclear  destruction  in  retaliation. 

Rather.  President  de  Gaulle  is  strong 
for  a  French  and  West  Germany  com- 
bination, for  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  Western  Europe. 

He  voices,  with  sarcasm,  the  efforts  to 
settle  the  Berlin  crisis  and  disarmament. 
He  refuses  to  support  the  allies  in  these 
talks.  As  to  nuclear  testing,  he  refuses 
to  Join  any  conference,  unless  the  coun- 
tries with  nuclear  know-how  dispose  of 
all  their  weapons.  He  has  become  cold 
to  the  idea  that  England,  or  any  others, 
be  permitted  to  participate  In  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  repercussions  in  Prance,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  statements  at  this  conference, 
caused  the  resignation  of  five  of  the 
ministers  who  entered  the  cabinet  with 
the  understanding  that  he  had  modifled 
his  views. 

The  Benelux  nations,  pledged  by  their 
people  to  strong  federated  imity,  reas- 
serted their  views. 

President  Kennedy  was  very  discreet 
and  treated  the  European  unity  matter 
as  imchanged,  a  viewpoint  not  unex- 
pected from  earlier  information,  but  not 
in  his  area  of  discussion.  But  as  to 
nuclear  weapons,  he  commented  that,  if 
nation  after  nation  followed  Prance's 
lead,  then  the  alliance  would  be  weak- 
ened. The  United  States  was  interested  . 
in  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
Eiu-ope's  freedom.  This  could  be  best 
served  by  a  strong  NATO. 

A  time  may  come  when  Europe  can 
defend  itself  without  the  United  States, 
the  third  force  idea.  But,  at  present,  no 
one  can  seriously  contend  that  Europe 
can  stand  against  Russia  by  Itself,  not 
even  Prance. 

Thus  President  Kennedy's  treatment 
of  President  de  Gaulle's  provocative 
challenge  was  courteous  and  friendly  and 
he,  in  a  matter  of  fact  manner,  avoided 
the  controversy  of  the  confederated  ver- 
sus the  federated  advocates. 

Niklta's  blasts  at  Euromart  betray  his 
fears,  both  economically  and  politically. 
Khru.shchev  fears  that  a  United  States 
of  Europe  would  be  a  threat  to  com- 
munism. He  stated  it  was  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  third  world  war,  where- 
as It  actually  means  a  threat  to  Russia. 
The  reasons  for  his  position  are 
purely  ecoftomic.  because  machine  goods 
manufactured  in  Russia  are  inferior,  in 
both  quality  aijd  quantity,  especially  so 
in  flbers  and  plastic  products.  The  Com- 
mon Market  has  been  a  medium  which 
emphasized  this  inferiority  by  compari- 
son. The  growth  of  the  Market  has  been 
a  boon  to  Prance,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 


lands. West  Germany  and  Italy,  namely, 
the  capitalistic  countries  are  outdistanc- 
ing the  Communists  in  commercial 
growth. 

The  economic  union  of  the  Sivet  group 
has  fared  badly,  because  of  selfish  Rus- 
sian control  to  benefit  only  Russia,  eco- 
nomically, at  the  expense  of  its  satel- 
lites, through  tariff  preferences,  price 
supports,  and  because  accessibihty  to 
markets,  as  in  the  Common  Markets  of 
Europe,  was  not  established. 

The  Kremlin  seeks  to  wreck  the  Euro- 
mart  by  dissuading  the  British  from 
joining  it,  thus  negatively  infiuencing 
the  attitudes  of  other  natiohs  in  seek- 
ing membership. 

Russia  sought  trade  with  the  new 
African  nations  but.  alas.  16  have  joined 
the  Common  Market,  which  adds  to 
Russia's  worries  and  her  trade  detri- 
ment. 

Russia  must  use  the  old  confidence 
game  of  divide  the  West  and  conquer. 
The  standard  position  of  Russia  has  been 
that  the  capitalistic  nations  have  always 
split  over  trade  competition— It  was  the 
tensions  over  commerce  that  led  to  con- 
flict. 

The  Common  Market  has  proved 
otherwise.  Further,  the  trade  alliance 
may  also  lead  to  a  military  one.  or,  per- 
haps, a  political  union. 

The  Common  Market  is  now  the  dy- 
namic new  movement  of  world  impor- 
tance, showing  up  the  Communists' 
claims  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  world. 
and  shoving  it  to  the  background. 

After  4  years,  the  Common  Market  has 
captured  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
world  and  has  scored  heavily  against 
communism  by  raising  the  prestige  of 
the  capitalistic  way  of  doing  business. 

The  Russian  economic  alliance  was 
doomed  because  no  Western  nation 
Joined,  whereas  Britain.  Austria.  Swit- 
zerland. Sweden.  Spain,  and  Israel  are 
seeking  admission  to  the  Common 
Market. 

The  shortages  in  agricultural  products 
reflected  on  the  Soviet  alliance,  so  much 
so  that  staples  Increased  In  price  to  30 
percent,  reflecting  to  the  world  a  doomed 
defeat  for  the  Russian  methods  of  busi- 
ness operation. 

The  conditions  In  Red  China,  facing 
starvation,  and  the  food  shortages  In 
Czechoslovakia  and  Eastern  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia,  are  shining  ex- 
amples to  the  world  of  the  failures  to 
provide  people  with  the  necessities  of  life 
under  the  Communist  system. 

Several  of  the  satellites  would.  Indeed, 
be  In  a  bad  way  if  it  were  not  for  Im- 
ported grains,  and  so  forth,  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Kennedy,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  are  putting  forth  every 
effort  In  domestic  and  foreign  flelds  of 
flnance  to  stabilize  the  American  dollar. 

The  payments  by  'oreign  countries  in 
the  flrst  part  of  April  exceeded  the  pay- 
ments made  by  the  United  States  abroad. 

We  have  only  to  weigh  recent  events 
to  know  that  the  President  is  adamant 
in  his  appeal  to  aid  the  economy  to  hold 
price  costs  and  prevent  a  rise.  This 
Is  favorable  to  our  country's  balance  of 
trade.  In  the  European  countries,  costs 
are  Increasing  3  to  4  percent  per  year. 
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He  has  encouraged  exports  to  the  esti- 
mated flgure  increase — formerly  $15 
billion— to  $20  billion,  representing  the 
employment  of  3*/^  million  Americans. 
He  has  given  the  incentive  to  attract 
foreign  investmentj;  in  American  Indus- 
tries which  will  Improve  our  balance  of 
payments  and  protect  the  gold  reserve. 
He  has  advocated  by  every  oflBclal  ac- 
tion. Including  appropriations,  advertis- 
ing, lower  fares,  lower  hotel  rates,  sales 
programs,  tourist  agencies,  special  bro- 
chures on  interesting  places,  the  com- 
plete backing  of  our  Government  agen- 
cies, and  speclid  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  on  arrangements,  and  so 
forth.  Including  visits  by  foreign  officials 
seeking  special  study — another  great 
source  of  Income  enticing  foreign  tourist 
trade — a  part  recoupment  of  the  millions 
of  American  dollars  spent  by  our  Amer- 
ican tourists  In  foreign  lands,  that 
greatly  Increases  our  outflow  of  gold. 

What  causes  the  outflow  of  gold? 
First,  by  direct  demand — dollars  for 
gold:  second,  the  indirect  redemption  of 
the  dollars  by  selling  them  in  London 
against  gold.  Thus  these  dollars  must 
be  redeemed  by  an  outpouring  of  our  gold 
reserves  In  order  to  protect  the  Integrity 
of  the  dollar,  thereby  keeping  otu-  ctir- 
rency  foreign  exchange  value  from  de- 
teriorating. 

If  foreign  interests  Increase  their  dol- 
lar reserves  and  continue  the  practice  of 
presenting  these  simw  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  payment  in  gold,  then  the  dol- 
lar's Integrity  will  be  In  trouble.  Its 
devaluation  would  result  In  Incontrolla- 
ble  Inflation.  Then  acute  deflationary 
measures  would  have  to  be  adopted,  re- 
sulting In  high  interest  rates,  credit  re- 
strictions, and  our  trade  partners  would 
suffer  resulting  In  a  loss  of  the  competi- 
tive markets.  The  American  dollar  is 
the  standard  and  fixed  basic  value  of 
many  nations — for  the  United  States  is 
the  strongest  and  richest  Nation  in  the 
world.  The  currencies  of  other  nations 
relying  upon  us  would  be  affected.  The 
underdeveloped  nations  and  South 
American  programs  would  die  aborning. 

The  gold  outflow  must  be  zealously 
controlled  by  stimulating  U,S.  exports 
so  that  the  balance  as  against  Imports 
will  be  so  favorable  as  to  turn  the  gold 
flow  back  toward  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  advocated  low  tar- 
iffs to  bring  this  about.  Roscoe  Dnmi- 
mond,  the  distinguished  journalist,  in 
his  column  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  written  a  masterful  article 
portraying  his  courageous  and  forceful 
attitude  in  this  area  of  legislation: 
Low-Tahtf  Sitppoet  Surpkisino 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

To  the  surprise  of  nearly  everybody  in 
Washington,  voters  generally — business  and 
labor,  conservatives  and  liberals — are  show- 
ing themselves  overwhelmingly  low-tariff 
minded.  Purpose:  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  complete  in  the  European  Common 
Market. 

When  President  Kennedy  ovemiled  some 
or  his  principal  aids  and  decided  that  a 
radical  revision  of  trade  policy  should  not 
be  postponed  untU  after  the  elections,  he 
was  told  that  he  would  be  pressing  a  right 
Idea  at  the  wrong  time  under  the  worst  pos- 
■Ible  circumstances. 

The  President  was  warned  by  those  who 
wanted  to  be  cauUous  that  he  would  stir  a 
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lacerating  controversy  In  Ctongress,  alienate 
many  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats 
whose  arupport  he  would  need  and  generate 
massive  business  and  labor  protecUonlst  op- 
position particularly  at  a  time  when  there 
was  still  high  unemployment. 

And  what  has  happened?  TTiat  which 
hla  aids  most  feared  for  the  President  has 
not  come  upon  him.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  either 
poUtlcaUy  wiser  than  his  advisers  or  poUtl- 
cally  more  courageoxis  in  deciding  not  to 
delay  asking  Congress  to  bring  the  D3.  trade 
policy  In  line  with  the  European  Common 
Market. 

As  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In  1962  moves 
through  its  final  stages  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  onto 
the  floor  of  Congress  for  action,  what  many 
thought  would  be  a  divisive  national  debate 
has  turned  Into  decisive  national  approval. 

It  has  the  ^proval  of  the  \3B.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  APL-CIO. 

Its  objectives  are  supported  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party  and  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  a  wide  spectrvun 
of  leading  newspapers  from  the  conservative 
Ixm  Angeles  Times  and  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  to  the  liberal  New  York  Poet  and 
St.  Louis  Post-DUpatch. 

It  U  supported  by  the  National  Grange  and 
the   American   Farm    Bureau   Federation, 

What  of  the  buslneM  community?  Do 
U.8.  IndustrUllsu  want  lower  tariffs  on 
Imporu  In  order  to  take  whatever  rUks  are 
necessary  to  compete  on  even  terms  In  the 
Common  Market?  Dun's  Review,  a  business 
management  magazine,  asked  thU  question 
of  the  chief  executives  of  nearly  300  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  covering  a  broad 
range  of  Industry.     The  result: 

Three  out  of  four  supported  tariff  reform. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  most  bitter  at- 
tack upon  the  European  Common  Market, 
upon  Britain's  decision  to  Join  and  upon  our 
decision  to  pursue  parallel  trade  policies 
comes  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Speaking  In  behalf  of  Premier  EChru- 
shchev  at  the  92d  anniversary  of  Lenin  a 
few  days  ago,  Leonid  Ilychev.  a  leading  Soviet 
Ideologist,  assailed  the  Common  Market  and 
other  "fashionable  plans  of  so-called 
European  Integration."  He  called  all  these 
developments  foolish  and  hopeless  and  as- 
serted at  least  his  oral  confidence  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  stave  off  the  rising 
triumph   of  communism. 

The  Kremlin  rightly  sees  the  Common 
Market  and  Its  expansion  as  the  greatest 
barrier  to  communism,  not  because  It  Is 
directed  against  the  Soviet  Union  but  be- 
cause It  Is  directed  at  the  strengthening  of 
the  whole  free  world — capable  of  creating  a 
permanent  preponderance  of  economic, 
political  and  military  power  which  will  be 
Irresistible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  meet  this  challenge, 
the  President  has  ordered  a  complete 
study  In  further  depth  of  tfae  trade  prac- 
tices, tax  reforms,  and  btidget  methods 
of  the  Western  European  nations  that 
we  may  learn  something  from  their  ex- 
periences. We  have  suffered  four  re- 
cessions during  the  p>ostwar  period  which 
cost  the  economy  several  hundred  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  losses  to  the  economy, 
and  those  nations  suffered  none.  We 
must  do  something  to  stimulate  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  business,  and  If  It  is 
discovered  by  this  study  that  the  tax 
structures  In  certain  areas  give  rise  to 
obstacles  working  against  this  growth, 
then  changes  should  be  made  to  lift  this 
blockage.  The  President  Is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  his  analytical  foresight  in 
ordering  a  study  of  these  problems,  at 
practical  levels  of  other  nations'  ex- 
periences In  this  area,  for  the  good  of 
our  economy. 


But  the  second  half  of  the  month  of 
April  reported  a  $115  million  dip.  Yet 
we  have  reduced  our  huge  short-term 
debt  to  foreigners  a  httle  In  April.  The 
deflcit  for  2  months  amoimted  to  $360 
million  which  adds  up  to  an  annual  rate, 
if  projected,  to  $2,200  million.  Last  year 
the  deflcit  amounted  to  an  average  bal- 
ance of  $2,600  million.  The  gold  reserve 
in  April  amounted  to  $16,495  million — a 
reduction  of  $434  million  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961— and  down  $900  mllUon  in 
1  year.  These  losses  are  not  caused  by 
the  liquidation  of  foreign-held  dollar 
balances  and  U.S.  bonds. 

The  Chicago  DaJly  Law  Bulletin,  in  an 
article  by  Elmer  Roessner,  on  May  29, 
1962,  published  a  very  comprehensive 
study  by  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
In  Its  monthly  Survey : 

Bakk  Shows  Why  UJ3.  Oou>  Flows 

Abkoao 

(By  Elmer  Roessner) 

An  imusually  good  clarification  of  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  Is  presented  by 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  In  Its 
monthly  Survey. 

In  explaining  the  bookkeeping  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  underscores  the  dan- 
gers facing  the  United  States  in  this  area. 

The  net  change  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, it  polnu  out.  Is  measured  by  the 
U.S.  gold  holdings,  which  we  all  know  have 
been  shrinking;  convertible  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  and  our  private  and 
public  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners,  such 
as  foreigners'  dep>oslts  In  American  banks. 

The  Survey  then  presents  a  summary  of 
recorded  transactions  affecting  the  balance 
of  payments  for  1961,  which  shows,  as  clearly 
as  possible  without  color,  what  this  balance- 
of-payments  and  gold-loss  trouble  Is  all 
about. 

Here  are  our  debits  for  1961 : 

[In  millions] 

Goods  bought   from   foreign   coiin- 

trles $14,  534 

Services  rendered  by  foreigners  to 
U.S.  residents  (this  is  largely 
travel,   Insxirance) 4,738 

Income  Investments  In  United  States 

by  foreigners 871 

Military  expenditures  abroad  (In- 
cludes U.S.  outlays  and  personal 
purchases  by  U.S.  personnel) 3,956 

Net  private  unilateral  transfers  to 
foreigners  (Includes  charitable 
and  family  gifts  abroad) 834 

Net  government  unilateral  transfers 
to  foreigners  (Government  spend- 
ing and  donations  except  military. 
Largely,  It's  U.S.  aid) 2, 104 

Net  UJS.  private  Investment  abroad 
(this  Is  the  excess  of  the  outflow 
over   returns) 3,951 

Net  U.S.  Government  Investment 
abroad  (loans  for  economic  de- 
velopments)    964 


Total  recorded  debits 30,  731 

cREurrs 

Merchandise    exports 19.916 

Service   to   foreigners   by   X3S.  resl- 
''  dents  (foreign  travel  here.  ins\ir- 

ance,    etc.) 4.349 

Income  on   foreign   Investments  by 

U.S.   residents 3.645 

Military  receipts    (sales  of  supplies 

to  foreign  countries) 406 

Net  foreign  Investments  In  United 
States  (the  outflow  of  foreign 
capital,  claims  of  foreigners 
against  U.S.  business,  etc 577 


Total  credits 28,893 
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TMs  l«ft  %  balance  of  $1,838  million, 
wtilch  WB«  ovtr  deficit  in  the  International 
market  last  year.  This  measurea  the  poten- 
tial, thougli  not  the  actual,  loss  of  goUi  dur- 
li«  1941.  ilnce  the  Nation  U  obligated  to 
make  up  Ita  deficit  In  gold,  if  demanded. 
However,  alnce  the  American  buck  la  not 
completely  vitiated,  some  foreigners  wovild 
Just  lief  have  It  aa  gold. 

It  is  obvloua  that.  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  continue  to  maintain  Its  gold  balance,  it 
must  bring  up  its  credits  at  least  equal  to  its 
debits. 

This  balance  sheet  spotlights  the  many 
ways  gold  may  be  regained;  Increasing  ex- 
ports; spending  less  abroad  for  military  pur- 
poses, perhaps  making  other  nations  carry 
larger  shares  of  expenses;  being  less  waste- 
ful in  foreign  aid;  encouraging  foreigners  to 
invest  more  here  and  (a  measure  provided 
for  in  the  Kennedy  tax  bill)  speeding  the  re- 
turn of  earnings  on  American  investments 
abroad.  We  can  also  try  to  encourage  more 
foreigners  to  visit  ths  United  States  and 
restrict  travelers'  expenditures  abroad. 

Note  that  by  cutting  tourists'  spending 
atJToad  in  half,  the  United  States  couM  rec- 
tify the  balance  of  payments  overnight. 

But  the  United  States  won't. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  great  gaina  in  the  volume  of  sales 
in  the  economy.  The  key  industrial  cor- 
porations are  reporting  fair  earnings 
and  complain  of  restricted  margin  of 
profit — least  dividends  will  be  there. 
The  building  programs  and  public  works 
sparked  by  administrative  legislation 
liave  strengthened  the  economy.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  projected  figures  in- 
dicated a  near  $500  billion  level  in  our 
economic  return.  At  least  public  con- 
fidence has  been  somewhat  restored  and 
employment  rolls  steady.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  a  steady  increase  in  earn- 
ings will  continue  through  1963.  The 
present  condition  of  the  economy  is  not 
an  accident.  It  should  improve  in  part 
by  the  passage  of  legislation  stimulat- 
ing lagging  fields  of  industry  and  de- 
pressed areas — public  works  and  public 
housing — programed  to  Improve  the 
economy. 

These  programs  were  enacted  under 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  ex- 
penditures for  these  projects  have  been 
met  by  sufBcient  appropriations  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  increase  of  appropriations  for 
military  and  other  avenues  of  defense,  a 
security  purpose  to  make  our  Nation 
strong  and  superior  in  space,  have  taken 
a  needed  toll  of  our  reserves. 

The  long  delayed  Increase  In  salaries 
for  underpaid  Government  employees, 
pensioners,  and  social-security  increased 
benefits  have  been  considered. 

Yet  the  President  is  displeased  at  the 
business  outlook— it  has  not  been  too  re- 
sponsive to  expected  Improvement.  He 
is  studying  the  personal  income  tax 
brackets  for  considered  reductions  to  give 
impetus  to  the  economy. 

Several  proposals  are  engaging  his 
attention : 

First.  Reducing  the  highest  tax  provi- 
sion from  91  percent  to  65  percent  and  in 
other  brackets  also  including  the  20  per- 
cent first  bracket  by  1  percent. 

There  were  earlier  proposals  to  seek 
other  taxes  to  offset  these  cuts.  But 
there  Is  a  prevailing  feeling  now  that  the 
cuts  should  be  made  without  any  offset 
taxes,  on  the  theory  that  the  cuts  would 


give  the  economy  such  a  stimulating 
force  that  It  would  produce  more  revenue 
than  at  present  levels. 

Pnisident  Kennedy  Is  anxious  to  erase 
any  idea  in  the  minds  of  businessmen 
that  he  is  antibusiness.  His  speech  be- 
fore the  United  Auto  Workers  Conven- 
tion warned  union  labor  not  to  seek 
inflationary  wage  Increases  as  he  pre- 
viously warned  business — steel — not  to 
raise  prices. 

He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek 
legislation  to  aid  business  so  that  in- 
creased profits  can  be  realized.  He 
asked  Congress  for  power  to  cut  personal 
income  taxes  limit  to  $10  billion  in  pe- 
riods of  business  slumps. 

His  action  in  the  steel  episode 
strengthens  his  position  to  demand  the 
same  restraint  for  labor  unions. 

The  President  contemplates  faster  tax 
writeoffs  to  other  businesses,  already 
granted  to  some  going  businesses. 

An  outright  tax  reduction  for  business 
outlays  that  are  expended  for  modern- 
ization of  equipment  now  before  the 
Congress. 

Finally  the  plan  to  cut  Income  taxes 
across  the  board  permanently. 

Many  businessmen  questioned  the 
President's  economics  and  business  sense 
because  of  what  they  term  an  inflation- 
ary budget  of  $92  billion — $12  billion 
more  than  the  last  Eisenhower  budget — 
and  several  billion  in  excess  of  the  return 
expected  by  the  Government  in  taxes. 

His  approval  of  the  Board's  recom- 
mendation of  about  one-half  million  rail- 
road workers  receiving  wage  boosts  aver- 
aging 10.2  cents  an  hour.  The  Board 
maintained  that  the  wage  boost  was  non- 
inflationary.  The  President  approved 
their  action. 

There  is  also  a  fear  that  President 
Kemiedy  owes  his  election  primarily  to 
union  labor  and  is  without  business  ex- 
perience, and  that  he  cannot  follow  his 
promises  and  intentions  as  one  who  had 
experience  in  a  business  career. 

Some  feel  that  his  program  to  increase 
the  wages  of  IVz  million  Federal  em- 
ployees by  $1  billion  per  year  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  his  demands  upon  industry 
and  labor  to  hold  stilL 

Others  feel  that  if  a  showdown  hits  on 
the  wage-price  controversy  for  union 
labor  he  will  favor  the  union  bosses. 

Just  being  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  real  chore  by  itself,  but  col- 
laring the  terrific  forces  that  control  the 
operation  of  the  national  economy  is  a 
task  for  the  gods. 

All  these  facets  of  expense  could  not 
be  denied  to  a  republic  alive  to  its  obli- 
gations to  the  public  interest.  The  al- 
mighty dollar  is  not  to  be  worshiped  at 
a  public  shrine — at  Knox — as  though  It 
were  a  symbol  of  a  nation's  contribution 
to  its  posterity.  The  usefulness  of  a 
nation's  wealth  is  to  work  its  dollars 
hard  that  it  may  have  a  continuous  cir- 
culation In  promoting  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  its  people  through  oppor- 
tunity to  labor  and  earn  a  good  living 
in  accordance  with  American  standards. 

No  one  can  deny  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  cased  in  the  vaults  at  Knox, 
if  left  there,  severed  from  the  working 
dollar,  would  not  send  one  astronaut 
into  space  or  develop  one  missile,  let 
alone  raise  it  into  orbit. 


The  space  program  through  bipartisan 
approval  in  spending  money  dkl  it.  And 
today  we  stand  proud  among  nations  be- 
cause of  it — a  loyal  and  forceful  people, 
a  real  leader  among  Uberty-loTtng  na- 
tions who  see  us  standing  alone  on  the 
sacred  principle  of  giving  succor  juid 
strength  to  othir  nations  to  help  keep 
freedom  alive  and  to  insure  the  security 
of  our  kind  of  world  Inviolate. 

History  shows  that  the  hoarded  wealth 
of  21  leader  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
fell  Into  the  enriched  coffers  of  their 
conquerors. 

The  progressive  study  now  going  on 
by  American  experts  shows  that  the  Eu- 
ropean nations'  economy  increased  7  per- 
cent, while  ours  has  advanced  only  avi 
percent.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the 
European  nations'  splendid  success? 

The  experts  feel  that  perhaps  the 
greater  sums  of  Investment  by  the  for- 
eign governments  and  their  private  In- 
vestors in  Industrial  production,  such 
as  expanding  properties.  Increasing  sales, 
have  been  one  of  the  factors  also  result- 
ing in  high  flgiires  of  employment. 

They  also  list  as  probable  Influences 
these  other  factors  as  the  revamping  of 
their  tax  structure,  adjusting  levels  of 
expenditures — new  budget  planning. 
We  know  that  as  the  economy  moves  up 
the  tax  formula  moves  down.  They  fur- 
ther comment  that  a  survey  of  our 
budget  flgures  would  show  that,  perhaps, 
we  are  too  cautious  in  showing  expendi- 
tures and  the  listing  of  unexpended 
funds.  The  surpluses  would  far  exceed 
expenditure  funds- 
Further,  industrial  reports  show  In- 
creasing sales,  yet  profits  are  decreasing 
compared  to  the  volume  of  high  produc- 
tion. Yet.  in  spite  of  this  diminishing 
ratio,  proflts  are  growing  at  an  alltlme 
record  rate.  Our  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased to  $20  billion — $15  billion  manu- 
factured products.  It  could  be  increased 
further  if  these  studies  point  the  way. 

One  of  the  important  soiu-ces  of  in- 
come of  this  country  from  abroad  con- 
sists of  royalties  for  the  use  of  American 
patents  or  inventions,  technical  know- 
how,  and  trademarks.  The  respect 
abroad  for  industrial  property  rights  of 
American  individuals  and  companies 
rests  solely  on  the  conventions  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  commonly  called 
the  Paris  Union.  This  union  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  80  years,  and  the 
United  States  has  been  party  to  it  since 
1887.  Some  46  coim tries  belong  to  the 
Paris  Union  today,  and  among  them 
practically  all  the  industrially  Important 
countries  of  the  free  world. 

European  coimtrles  are  in  the  process 
of  strengthening  their  bonds  in  indus- 
trial property  matters.  New  treaties  are 
being  worked  out  by  the  Common  Market 
and  the  Council  of  Europe.  Much  of 
the  initiative  and  imaginative  adapta- 
tion to  changed  circumstances  have 
passed  from  the  Paris  Union  to  these 
European  organisations  in  the  last  years. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  rather  passive 
attitude  of  the  United  States  In  the 
councils  of  the  Paris  Union,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretariat  of  the  Paris 
Union — the  Geneva  Bureau — is  exclu- 
sively staffed  by  Europeans. 
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Whereas  we  should,  of  Course,  welcome 
closer  cooperation  among  European 
countries  in  the  field  of  protection  of 
industrial  property,  it  is  both  important 
and  urgent  that  tills  does  not  result,  in 
Europe,  in  discrimination  against  and 
isolation  of  American  patent  and  trade- 
mark interests.  We  have  no  voice  in  the 
European  organizations,  but  we  could 
and  should  urgently  work  on  revitalizing 
the  Paris  Union  in  which  we  have  equal 
status  with  all  other  members,  and 
where  our  vote  should  have  particular 
weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  exporter  in  the 
world  of  inventions,  technical  know- 
how,  and  products  under  trademark 
protection. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  our  aim 
to  internationalize  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Paris  Union,  and  insist  that  positions 
corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  in  industrial  property  mat- 
ters be  filled  by  U.S.  citizens.  We  should 
insist  on  the  vigorous  implementation  of 
the  worldwide  responsibilities  of  the 
Paris  Union,  in  particular  so  that  re- 
gional arrangements  will  not  become  dis- 
criminatory against  the  United  States. 
A  much  more  dynamic  ajid  imagixiative 
policy,  and  much  more  active  U.S.  par- 
ticipation than  has  been  offered  up  to 
the  present  time,  are  needed,  and  are 
needed  urgently.     \  | 

Dam  the  Dollar  Drain 
Headq  uarters  , 
U.8.  Armt.  Bxtrope. 
Inform atiobt  DrvisiON, 

February  17,  1961. 
Note  to  unit  commanders: 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  asked  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  forces  over- 
seas in  helping  check  the  flow  of  gold  from 
U.S.  reserves.  This  fact  sheet  is  designed 
as  an  aid  to  commanders  in  Informing  j>er- 
sonnel  about  the  gold  situation  and  in  urg- 
ing them  to  do  their  part  to  help. 

This  Is  a  mandatory  troop  information 
topic. 

Troop  Information  Branch. 

Gold,  gold — who's  got  the  gold? 

That's  the  cry  resounding  through  the 
United  States,  where  gold  reserves  have  hit 
an  alltlme  low.  Fort  Knox  is  still  Intact; 
nobody's  dug  a  secret  tunnel  into  the  bullion 
repository— the  gold  drain  has  been  strictly 
legal.  But  the  situation  is  serious.'  and  the 
Government  is  taking  steps  to  try  to  check 
the  flow  of  gold  into  foreign  hands.  We  in 
USAREUR  can  do  our  bit  to  help. 

OOLO    AND    DOLLARS 

Before  we  get  into  that,  however,  let's  see 
how  the  golO  shorUge  came  »toout — and  what 
it  means.  .     . 

"As  good  as  gold"— this  has  been  true  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  for  a  long  Ofae.  The  dollar 
is  the  most  respected  currency  in  the  world. 
Although  It  is  represented  only  by  a  paper 
bin  or  coin,  it  is  accepted — even  sought 
after— the  world  over.  Why  is  the  dollar 
as  good  as  gold?  Becaxise  It  is  backed  up 
by  gold;  because  any  foreign  holder  of 
dollars  can,  at  any  time,  exchange  them 
Jn  the  United  States  for  gpld,  at  the  rate 
or  $35  an  ounce.  i 

The  problem— the  reasoh  for  our  gold 
wiortage — is  that  too  many  of  them  have 
been  doing  Just  that. 

How  do  so  many  dollars  get  into  foreign 
hands?  Principally  in  Ave  ways.  By  means 
of  foreign  goods  sold  in  the  United  States; 
that  is,  our  imports.  Then  through  the 
aoiiars  invested  abroad,  in  foreign  enter- 
prises.  Third,  a  lot  of  dollaw  go  out  in  the 
form  of  aid  to  our  allies  and  to  underdevel- 


oped countries.  Fourth.  American  tourists 
^>end  millions  of  American  dollars  abrocML 
And  Anally,  we  spend  doUars  overseas  to 
support  UB.  troops  staUoned  In  foreign 
countries.  ^^ 

Many  of  the  dollars  that  leave  the  United 
States  in  these  ways  return  to  us,  of  course. 
We  get  a  big  return  on  our  foreign  exports! 
on  products  of  all  kinds  that  the  United 
States  sells  abroad.  We  get  some  dollars 
back  in  dividends  earned  on  our  money  in- 
vested abroad.  And  then  we  get  dollars  that 
are  Invested  in  America  by  foreigners. 

But  in  recent  years,  far  more  dollars  have 
been  leaving  the  country  than  have  been 
coming  in,  causing  what  Is  called  a  deficit 
In  our  international  payments.  Why  has 
this  happened? 

Ever  since  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  had  made  tremendous  outlays  of 
money  on  foreign  aid,  and  on  stationing 
troops  abroad.  Americans  have  been  spend- 
ing more  and  more  money  each  year  touring 
foreign  countries,  while  relatively  few  tour- 
ists come  to  America.  For  a  long  time  our 
tremendous  export  trade  made  up  for  these 
losses. 

But  In  1969  the  situation  worsened.  In 
that  year  there  was  a  major  surge  in  imports, 
led   by   foreign  cars  and  steel. 

In  1960  the  dollar  drain  Increased  as  fewer 
dollars  were  invested  in  the  United  States, 
more  in  Europe,  where  interest  rates  on 
capital  were  higher.  The  reason:  the  boom- 
ing European  economy. 

How  does  this  so-called  deficit  in  our 
international  payments  affect  the  UjS.  gold 
supply?  We  said  before  that  foreign  holders 
of  dollars  may  vise  them  to  buy  gold  at  any 
time.  Foreign  central  banks  usually  buy 
gold  with  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  dollar 
holdings.  Since  their  dollar  holdings  have 
been  going  up,  they  have  been  buying  more 
gold.  Foreign  governments  have  needed 
more  gold  In  recent  years  also,  because  their 
trade  has  been  greatly  expanding. 

The  result  is  that  our  gold  reserves,  which 
in  1949  stood  at  $24.9  billion,  now  havfe  hit  a 
low  of  $1714  billion.  If  they  fell  low  enough 
while  foreign  dollar  holdings  continued  to 
climb,  eventually  the  dollar  wouldn't  be  "as 
good  as  gold,"  because  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  gold  to  back  It  up.  There  could 
then  be  a  "run"  on  the  remaining  gold — and 
a  financial  crisis. 

What's  being  done  about  it? 
The  situation  is  thus  serious,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  deal  with  it.  The  Elsen- 
hower administration  began  to  act  on  the 
matter  before  it  left  office,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  taking  further  steps. 
Here  are  some  of  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken.  Special  U.S.  interest  rates  have  been 
authorized  for  foreign  holders  of  dollars,  as 
an  inducement  to  investment  in  the  United 
States.  Americans  are  now  forbidden  to  hold 
gold  abroad.  Great  emphasis  U  being  put  on 
increasing  U.S.  exports.  Foreign  travel  to 
the  United  States  is  being  encouraged. 
Countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  are  being  urged 
to  spend  as  much  of  it  as  p>ossible  in  Ameri- 
ca. These  step>s  are  Just  a  part  of  a  vast 
program  to  reverse  the  dollar  flow. 
What  can  we  do? 

As  Americans  stationed  abroad,  we  are  In 
a  good  position  to  help  check  the  flow  of 
dollars  out  of  the  United  States — and  thus 
to  help,  indirectly,  with  the  gold  situation. 
There  are  thousands  of  us  Americans  over- 
seas; what  we  do  with  our  pay  can  make  a 
big  difference  in  the  overall  dollar  picture. 
Dollars  that  we  convert  into  local  currency 
and  spend  "on  the  economy"  are  dollars  lost 
for  America.  Dollars  we  save — and  those  we 
spend  for  U.S.  products — are  dollars  kept  In 
America,  which  will  go  to  help  build  back 
up  the  gold  reserve. 

Of  course,  it  is  realized  that  some  spend- 
ing in  local  markets  will  continue  to  be 
necessary.  But  we  should  nevertheless  try 
to  put  more  of  our  pay  into  savings,  on  the 


one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  spend  as 
much  of  the  rest  of  our  pay  as  possible  at 
UJ3.  faculties.  Mr.  McNamara,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  has  suggested  the  fig\u«  of  $80 
per  person  a  year  as  a  good  target. 

None  of  this  Involves  any  real  sacrifice  on 
our  p«ut — Just  a  Uttle  reflection  on  what  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country,  and  our 
interest,  too;  for  what  hurts  the  value  of  the 
dollar  also  hurts  us.  "^ 

SAVING     AND     SPKNDING 

For  the  soldier,  saving  is  painless.  You 
can  have  as  little  or  as  much  as  you  like  de- 
ducted from  your  pay  for  savings,  before  you 
ever  see  it,  by  means  of  a  class  E  allotment. 
If  you  save  In  this  way,  the  money  you  get 
when  you  finally  tap  your  savings  wlU  seem 
like  something  you're  getting  extra,  for 
nothing.  You  won't  have  noticed  the  little 
monthly  deposits  coming  out  of  your  pay; 
but  you  will  notice  the  big  lump  sMm.  in- 
cluding interest,  that  you  receive  when  your 
savings  pay  off. 

USAREUR  suggests  soldiers'  deposits  as 
one  of  the  best  savings  plans  for  enlisted 
men.  The  plan  Is  safe  and  Interest  rates  are 
good.  U.S.  savings  bonds  are  recommended 
for  officers  and  civilian  employees,  who  are 
not  eligible  for  soldiers'  deposits.  Personnel 
sections  have  full  details  on  all  savings 
plans. 

As  for  cutting  down  on  foreign  expendi- 
tures, how  it's  done  is  up  to  you.     One  sug- 
gested   way    is    to    make    more    use    of    the 
USAREUR  recreation  centers  for  your  leaves. 
There  is  definitely  no  sacrifice  involved  here. 
The  centers  offer  tops  In  sports  and  enter- 
tainment at  the  lowest  of  prices.     At  Berch- 
tesgaden,    Chlemsee,    and    Oannisch    you'll 
find  U.S.  luxuries  with  a  continental  flavor, 
in   a  setting   of   incomparable   beauty.     For 
full  details  see  USAREUR  Information  Bul- 
letin,   volume    15,    No.    6,    pages    a-11.     In 
SBTAF,  enlisted   and  officer  recreation  cen- 
ters  are   located   on   Lake   Garda,   18   miles 
west   of   Verona.     At  Tirrenia,   Just   outside 
Leghorn,  is  a  fine  beach  operated  by  SETAP. 
When    you    travel,    go    by    automobile    if 
possible.     It's  chea|:\er  than  by  rail  or  air, 
and   of   course   it's    U.S.    gasoline    you'd    be 
using.    If  you  don't  have  a  car,  you  may  be 
able  to  buddy-up  with  someone   who  does. 
A  quick  review  of  your  monthly  purchases 
will  show  you  where  you  can  cut  on  foreign 
spending.        Buying      American      whenever 
possible  is  a  good  policy.     You'll  find  most 
of  your  usual  p\irchases  can  be  made  at  VS. 
facilities,  and  that  prices  there  are  reason- 
able.    Post  exchanges  will  be  stocking  more 
and    more    American    items.      They    offer    a 
convenient  mail-order  service  for  items  not 
carried,   and   recently   instituted   a   layaway 
plan.      Another    way    to   cut    your    foreign 
spending   is   to   patronize   U.S.    snack   bars, 
clubs,  and  messes  more  often  for  entertain- 
ment and  when  you  eat  out.    If  you're  think- 
ing of  buying  an  automobile,  Jxist  remem- 
ber: your  own  covmtry  makes  good  ones. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways  you  can 
help  in  alleviating  the  gold  shortage.  None 
of  them  demands  much  of  a  sacrifice;  all  of 
them  will  help  keep  the  U.S.  dollar  strong. 
Just  a  little  cooperation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward   strengthening   the   U.S.   economy. 

(Program  for  the  reduction  of  individual 
dollar  expenditures.) 

Thi  Gold  Flow 
(Address  by  Gen.  Bruce  O.  Clarke,  Cincus— — 
areur,    before    Frankfurt    Woraefi^s    Club, 
March  16,  1961) 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Frankfurt 
Women's  Club,  and  to  express  my  sincere 
interest  In  the  work  of  your  organization. 

Your  president,  Mrs.  Johnson,  in  her  letter 
of  invitation  gave  me  a  succinct  history  of 
the  club  since  its  founding  In  1946.  With 
her  letter,  she  enclosed  some  very  informa- 
tive pamphlets  outlining  the  alms  of  the 
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club,  and  Its  achievements.  In  addition,  a 
list  of  welfare  donations  tmax  July  1960  to 
February  1961  was  enclosed.  Toa  can  right- 
fully be  proud  of  your  accomplishments. 

At  times  I  marrel  at  the  scope  of  activ- 
ities undertaken  by  women's  organizations 
such  as  this.  But  then  I  remember  that 
unforgettable  phrase  In  a  prominent  women's 
magaslne — probably  coined  by  a  smart  wo- 
man In  the  Arm — "Never  underestimate  the 
power  of  a  woman."  Remembering  that 
phrase,  my  amazement  Is  changed  to  ac- 
ceptance of  an  Indisputable  fact.  You.  the 
members  of  the  Prankfurt  Women's  Club, 
have  shown  yourselves  as  "power  for  good 


^       ,  '    J —    f-w "-.  »w.  B"^~-       juBixiy   coniinuing   rne   cnaritable   activity? 


on  the  economy?  These  substitutions  may 
be  made  with  prior  clearance  through  your 
local  Military  Police  Customs  Unit. 

Second,  having  made  such  substitution.  If 
possible;  how  many  dollars  are  going  Into  the 
local  economy  as  the  result  of  the  charitable 
effort? 

Third,  what  is  the  benefit  of  your  par- 
ticipation in  the  activity  to  host  nation  re- 
lations, or,  the  adverse  Impact  on  these 
relations  should  your  participation  be  elimi- 
nated? 

Finally,  does  the  benefit  of  these  relations, 
considering  the  amount  of  dollars  Involved 
Justify  continuing  the  charitable  activity? 


your  husband  and  your  children  is  Job 
enough  for  anyone.  Busy  as  you  all  are 
with  your  many  household  duties,  yoiir  chil- 
dren and  your  church  activities.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  you  are  busy  about  many  other 
things — things  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  Europe;  busy  about  matters 
that  project  a  true  image  of  our  people,  and 
our  Nation. 

No  doubt,  some  members  of  the  club  have 
been  In  Europe  since  your  organization  was 
first  chartered.  Many  are  on  their  second 
tour  In  the  Frankfurt  area,  and  are  thus 
able  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  AU  are  aware  of  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  in  the  early  years  after 
the  war.  Want  and  poverty  stalked  the  land 
In  the  wake  of  the  war's  destruction.  All 
around  us.  were  misery  and  distress. 

Moved  by  compassion,  your  club  and  many 
others  composed  of  aU  American  women, 
and  clubs  which  combined  members  of  our 
_  host  nations  with  American  women  through- 
out the  U.S.  Zone,  went  into  action.  Sup- 
plementing governmentel  agencies  and  pro- 
viding the  warm,  human  touch,  the  record 
of  service  by  these  clubs  speak  for  Itself- 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

With  the  resurgence  of  the  German  econ- 
omy, the  Frankfurt  Women's  Club  broadened 
its  objectives.  Now.  they  Include  not  only 
help  for  the  needy,  but  also  the  provision 
of  service,  cultural,  and  social  assistance  to 
American  wives;  help  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren; and  a  multitude  of  other  services. 

Now  we  have  a  new  problem  facing  us — 
one  in  which  you  can  be  of  ImmeasTirable 
assistance  to  USAREUR  and  to  our  Nation. 
In  my  Judgment,  oiu-  American  Women's 
Clubs  can  and  should  play  a  key  role  In  the 
resolution  of  this  problem. 

This  problem  is  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  It  la  Important,  and  we  all  should 
take  vigorovis  steps  within  our  capabilities 
to  curtail  the  gold  flow. 

As  I  visualize  this  matter,  it  affects  your 
activities  in  several  areas.  It  affects  the  way 
in  which  you  spend  your  money,  the  amounts 
of  money  required  for  yotu-  activities,  and 
the  methods  of  raising  this  money.  To  put 
it  another  way,  it  affects  many  of  your  basic 
objectives. 

I  believe  that  all  women's  clubs  operating 
In  USAREUR  should  reexamine  their  ob- 
jectives to  determine  if  they  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  gold  flow  problem.  Having 
Isolated  these  areas,  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  consider  if  the  objectives  should  be  re- 
tained, modified,   or  eliminated. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  all  charitable  activities  should  be  sus- 
pended. Some  charities  cry  out  to  us  with 
a  voice  which  cannot  and  should  not  be 
ignored.  These  might  Include  support  of 
refugee  aid.  old  folks  homes,  and  handi- 
capped children  or  sponsorship  of  exchange 
scholarships.  But  each  charitable  activity 
might  be  surveyed  and  re-evalued.  As  a 
suggestion,  you  might  ask  yourselves  the 
following  questions: 

First,  can  you  substitute  American  food 
or  goods  for  dollar  support  of  the  charity 
concerned?  Or,  can  you  give  materials  pur- 
chased from  PX's  Instead  of  Items  bought 


a  specific  case,  then  the  decision  will  have 
to  be  based  on  the  desires  and  good  Judg- 
ment of  the  woman's  group  concerned. 
Admittedly,  in  almost  every  case  the  de- 
cision wUl  Involve  two  somewhat  conflict- 
ing objectives.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
avoid  imnecessary  impairment  of  our  pres- 
ent good  relations  with  our  German,  French, 
and  Italian  hosts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  strive  to  show  an  annual  net  de- 
crease in  economy  spending. 

Having  reallned  your  spending  objectives 
with  the  gold  flow  in  mind,  I  suggest  you 
next  compute  the  amount  of  money  you  will 
need  to  attain  these  objectives.  How  will 
you  raise  this  money? 

Before  suggesting  means  and  methods  of 
raising  the  funds  for  yoxu-  activities,  I  must 
deal  with  the  negative  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion— what  Is  no  longer  permissible. 

In  the  past,  the  women's  clubs  have  norm- 
ally relied  heavily  upon  commissions  received 
through  the  sponsorship  of  vendors  of  for- 
eign goods.  In  many  Instances,  this  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  revenue  for 
their  charitable  activities.  It  has  been  a 
very  effective  and  a  pleasant  way  of  adding 
to  yoiir  welfare  fimds. 

This  can  no  longer  be  given  military  bless- 
ing. In  accordance  with  Presidential  di- 
rectives to  stem  the  flow  of  gold,  I  have 
Issued  orders  to  all  commanders  that 
USAREUR  facilities  can  no  Ipiiger  be  used 
by  vendors  of  foreign  goods,  fhia  order  was 
effective  yesterday,  15  March  19fll.  i  might 
add  that  I  was  pleased  to  note  In  a  recent 
newspaper  article  that  your  club  has  already 
decided  to  discontinue  your  annual  fund- 
raising  bazaar,  which  was  basically  a  fxind- 
ralslng  measure  of  the  type  I  have  been 
discussing.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  you, 
the  Heidelberg  Women's  Club  and  many 
others  on  your  use  of  savings  bonds  as  prizes 
In  place  of  articles  purchased  on  the 
economy. 

In  the  future,  fund  raising  will  require 
considerably  more  effort  and  organization — 
and  Imagination.  However,  I  don't  visualize 
this  as  a  serious  problem.  Women's  clubs 
in  the  States  have  never  had  the  commis- 
sions from  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  to  draw 
on  as  a  source  of  funds,  yet  many  of  them 
raise  sufficient  money  to  support  large 
activity  progriuns. 

I  offer  the  following  money-raising  sug- 
gestions with  some  hesltance,  realizing  full 
well  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  group  of  fund- 
raising  experts. 

There  are  a  number  of  tried  and  true  means 
of  raising  funds.  They  have  been  used  In 
the  States  and  overseas  with  considerable 
success.  Some  of  these  are  white  elephant 
or  rummage  sales.  The  German-American 
Women's  Club  in  Heidelberg  calls  this  type 
of  a  sale  a  "pfennig  bazaar".  I  am  In- 
formed that  it  has  been  qxilte  successful  as 
a  source  of  raising  money.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  familiar  with  this  type  of  sale. 

Thrift  Shops.  I  recommend  more  em- 
phasis and  support  of  thrift  shops  as  a 
ncxmal  women's  club  activity.  Operation  of 
these  shops  can  produce  substantial  amounts 
of  money.  At  the  same  time,  these  shops 
assist  in  attaining  two  other  importan*  ob- 
jectives— they  help  our  people  who  cannot 


afford  to  purchase  (Nsrtaln  items  at  full  price 
and  they  serve  to  keep  others  from  spending 
on  thfl  •conomy.  Please  remember  that, 
undar  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  thrift 
shops  rain  not  sell  to  host  nationals. 

Sponsorship  of  large  parties  such  as  fron- 
tier days  flestas  can  produce  large  amounts 
of  money;  you  might  try  western  barbecues 
and  folk  dances.  I  am  confident  that  you 
can  visualize  many  more. 

SUteslde-type  carnivals  featuring  the 
games  and  exhlblu  found  in  American  fairs 
and  midways  are  a  source  of  entertainment 
as  well  as  considerable  profit.  Also  spon- 
sorship of  amateur  shows,  theatricals,  and 
musicals. 

Bake  sales.  I  know  of  no  more  profitable 
business.  It  Is  a  businessman's  dream.  No 
labor  costs,  no  overhead  at  all,  and  yoiir 
product  Is  donated.  I  have  been  informed 
that  within  USAREUR  bake  sales  average 
$100  per  sale  for  4  or  5  hours  of  effort. 

These  suggestions  are  but  a  few  which 
have  occurred  to  me.  I  know  that  your  re- 
sourcefulness will  produce  many  more. 

Having  estimated  how  much  money  you 
can  raise  through  the  various  means  avail- 
able to  you.  I  suggest  that  you  compare  this 
amount  with  the  sum  needed  to  support 
your  revised  obJecUves.  Should  you  feel 
that  you  cannot  raise  enough  funds  for  such 
support,  you  must,  of  course,  further  curtail 
your  objectives  or  raise  your  dues. 

Now  I  should  like  to  toke  a  few  minutes  to 
discxiBs  an  entirely  different  aspect  of 
women's  club  support  of  the  gold  flow  re- 
duction. I  refer  to  your  actions  as 
individuals. 

Much  concern  was  felt  when  restrictions 
were  placed  on  dependent  travel  and  we 
were  faced  with  peacetime  separation  of 
military  families. 

When  the  restrictions  were  lifted,  there 
was  Joy  and  a  feeling  of  gratitude.  But  say- 
ing "Thanks,  Mr.  President."  whUe  It  U  the 
courteous  thing  to  do.  Is  not  enough.  We 
have  to  act  individually  and  voluntarily  to 
help  solve  the  basic  problem  which  caused 
the  original  no-dependents  directive — the 
reduction  of  the  gold  flow. 

Women  are  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
individual  spending  program.  You  have  a 
controlling  Influence  on  the  purse  strings  in 
most  families.  A  woman's  exp>ertness  In 
household  financial  matters — getting  the 
money,  keeping  it,  and  disbursing  it  only  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons — Is  a  fact  of  life 
which  we  men  realize. 

Our  President  realizes  that  fact;  ha  has 
appointed  a  woman  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rudel  Smith. 
She  succeeded  another  woman,  whose  signa- 
ture graces  the  currency  In  your  purse — Mrs. 
Ivy  Baker  Priest. 

Total  abstinence  from  buying  on  the  econ- 
omy is  not  expected.  The  objective  should 
Ije  moderation.  This  should  Include  moder- 
ate touring,  visitations  to  places  at  historical 
Interest,  and   the  usual  vacation  trips. 

We  are  not  Vequlred  to  lead  Spartan  lives, 
but  we  must  each  seek  means  to  reduce  our 
oversea  expenditures.  As  you  recall,  the 
initial  figure  cited  by  the  President  was 
$80  per  individual  a  year.  You  may  have 
read  recently  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  announced  a 
goal  of  HOC  per  year.  We  in  USAREUR  have 
publicized  an  "fao-plus"  program  per  year 
and  we  will  continue  to  support  this  hoping 
that  each  Individual  will  reduce  his  ex- 
penditures by  as  much  over  $80  as  Is  possible. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  "$80-pluB"  per 
person  is  not  going  to  be  taken  away  from 
you  and  will  not  be  reflected  In  your  dally 
diet,  shelter,  or  clothing.  Commissaries,  ex- 
changes, medical  service,  and  housing  are 
still  available.  Clubs,  theaters,  and  excel- 
lent recreational  facilities  are  still  available 
for  your  use.  Actually,  the  only  thing  re- 
quired of  you  is  to  spend  at  least  »80  lea 
on  the  local  economy. 
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You  may  have  also  rewi  recently  that  the 
administration  has  suggested  we  limit  our 
purchases  of  foreign  goods  to  $100  per  year 
per  person  except  for  those  which  are  pur- 
chased in  exchange*  and  other  VB.  outlets, 
or  those  which  are  required  for  operation  of 
your  household  and  whl<ah  cannot  be  pro- 
cured from  U-S.  sources.  I  think  you  will 
find  that,  except  for  those  living  on  the 
economy,  this  proposed  spending  limitation 
is  about  the  same  as  reducing  our  purchases 
by  at  least  $80  per  person  annually.  I  sug- 
gest that  most  of  us  can  accomplish  this 
by  watching  closely  our  purchases  of  luxiu7 
items  not  necessary  to  our  health  or  welfare. 

Aside  from  careful  monitoring  of  economy 
purchases,  we  can  assist  in  slowing  the  flow 
of  gold  by  exercising  carp  in  the  use  of  our 
utilities.  WasUng  gas,  water,  and  electricity 
Is  always  frowned  upon  In  efficient  house- 
holds. Now.  such  waste  of  our  utilities  wUl 
directly  contribute  to  the  gold  flow,  since 
the  dollars  which  pay  for  utUlUes  go  Into 
the  economy  of  the  host  uaUon.  The  money 
saved  by  those  in  Government  quarters  can 
be  used  for  other  essential  ImprovemenU. 

I  am  certain  there  is  one  question  which 
arises  in  the  minds  of  all  of  you:  How 
does  this  program  affect  my  family  vacation 
plans?  I  believe  that  trips  and  vacations 
are  necessary  for  your  health  and  cultural 
development — it  is  not  our  intention  to  sug- 
gest any  severe  limitations.  Rather,  we  do 
suggest  that  you  make  maximum  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  recreational  facilities  and  that 
you  budget  your  trips  carefully  so  as  to 
keep  within  the  spirit  of  our  savings  pro- 
gram. 

I  realise  that  the  admonition  to  decrease 
or  limit  spending  on  the  economy  by  various 
amounu  per  person  per  year  U  putting  the 
accent  on  the  negaUve.  It  Is  better  to  stren 
the  positive. 

Invest  in  U-8.  savings  bonds  or  If  your 
husband  Is  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  he 
can  use  soldier,  sailor,  or  airman  deposits— 
you  serve  your  country  and  yourself;  put 
your  savings  Into  any  stateside  investment 
or  savings  account.  Thus,  you  will  not  only 
help  to  stem  the  gold  outflow,  but  you  build 
security  for  yourself. 

There  is  still  one  mor^  aspect  to  this  prob- 
lem of  individual  application  where  you  can 
help.  That  Is  passing  the  word  to  women 
who  are  not  members  of  your  club.  This 
is  most  important. 

As  I  see  it.  this  matter  of  passing  the  word 
has  two  aspects  First,  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get  to  Insxire  that  all  the  dependents 
In  the  command  are  fully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  their  individual  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  it.  The  second  aspect  is 
maintaining  interest  in  the  matter.  Even- 
tually, the  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  Pres- 
idential announcement  that  dependents 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  In  Europe 
will  begin  to  wane.  However,  the  urgency 
of  reducing  the  gold  flow  will  not  lessen 
until  our  Government's  balance-of-payments 
problem  Is  solved. 

I  feel  that  the  women's  clubs  of  the  com- 
mand will  provide  an  Ideal  medium  for  main- 
taining lively  interest  In  the  program  and 
lor  making  sure  that  all  of  the  wives  of  a 
particular  area  keep  informed  about  the 
matter.  These  clubs,  through  their  welcom- 
;"K  ^^  hospitality  groups  and  possibly 
through  such  iheans  as  panels  and  dlscu«lon 
groups,  drives.- Individual  calls,  and  similar 
means,  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  our 
effort.  In  fact.  I  suggest  that  this  be  made 
one  of  the  continuing  objectives  of  your 
overall  program. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  said  nothing  to- 
day about  the  clubs  which  have  Joint  Amerl- 
can-hoet  nation  membership,  such  as  the 
many  fine  German-American  clubs  here  In 
'^^rmany.  i  have  omitted  such  mention  on 
purpose.  Needless  to  say.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
note  any  actions  taken  by  these  groups  In 
support  of  our  gold-flow  program;  however. 


I  feel  that  I  would  be  out  of  order  in  making 
»ny  BioggesUon  to  groups  whose  member- 
ship is  not  entirely  American.  The  Ameri- 
can members  of  such  groups  can  derive  guid- 
ance from  what  I  have  said  previously. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  today,  and  I  hope  that  my  remarks  will 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Please  remember  that  my  suggestions  are 
only  that,  not  directives.  I  suggest  you 
watch  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  further  di- 
rectives that  may  be  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  this  subject.  Of  course 
if  they  are  in  conflict  with  what  I  have  said] 
then  the  new  directives  will  apply.  I  know 
that  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  moral  obli- 
gation placed  upon  us  to  demonstrate  in  our 
own  way  that  we  as  Individuals  wUl  gladly 
share  our  country's  problems  and  contribute 
to  their  solution.  I  also  know  that  our 
American  women  will  respond  wUllngly  to 
this  challenge. 

RiODCTlON    W    THE    OUTrLOW     OF    GOLD 

Background;  Since  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directive  of  November  16,  1960,  this 
command  has  constantly  explored  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  outflow  of  gold  and 
has  signiflcantiy  reduced  expenditures  on 
the  foreign  economy.  The  actions  taken  can 
be  divided  into  three  areas.  These  areas 
together  with  reductions  effected  dxiring  cal- 
endar year  1961  are: 

(a)    APPmOPRIATD)    ruKiw 

(1)  Eliminations,  consolidations, 
reductions,  or  transfer  to  the 
United  States  of  activities  and 
facilities $467. 182 

(2)  Reduction  of  military  per- 
sonnel, civilian  employees  and 
foreign -national  civilian  em- 
ployees  _.._         246. 198 

(3)  Reduction  of  procurement 
oversea  (supplies,  services,  and 
construction) 41,134,800 


Total 41^  g48.  isO 


(B)     NONAPPBOPRIATID    rXJKOB 

(1)  Consolidation,  cxuialUnent, 
or  elimination  of  activities  and 
facilities 

(2)  Reduction  of  nonappropri- 
ated   fund    employment   over 


513. 100 


2, 105.  256 


(3>  Replacement  of  foreign- 
national  employees  by  depend- 
ent and  off-duty  military 
personnel 1,727,259 

(4)  Reductions  of  programed 
expenditures  for  fweign  goods 

and  services 40,299,131 

(5)  Reduction  In  concessionaire 

gross  sales 131.496 


Total _  44,776.301 


Total  of  (a)  and  (b) 86,624,481 

Individual  exi>€ndlture8 :  It  is  not  possible 
to  measure  with  accuracy  the  reduction  of 
oversea  expenditures  by  individuals;  how- 
ever, major  command  emphasis  and  publicity 
have  been  given  to  this  program  and  the 
following  available  statistics  indicate 
USAREUR  personnel's  support  of  the 
program: 

(1>  The  monthly  dollar  savings  In 
USAREUR  savings  program  have  Increased 
as  follows  for  period  January  1,  1961, 
through  November  80,  1961 : 


Di<c  31.          Nov.  30L 

mo            MeP 

IiMjease 

U.S.  savings 
boad 

$2, 208. 003.  T.*)  C  soil.  447  06 

cnoo  7«(  ^ 

PoWter?'  dnxKdt. 

Z7B.I32.78       «B8^Sn.81    189.506.03 

Total 

2, 487. 826. 531  3, 377. 085  86  «»»  9JW  aa 
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(2)  Parcel  post  shipments  to  CONUS. 
January  through  November  1961,  totaled 
10,147,616  poimds  versus  15,014,104  pounds 
for  same  period  of  1960;  decrease  of  32 
percent. 

(3)  Postal  money  order  sales  January 
through  September  1961,  were  $34,206,617 
versus  $31330,793  for  same  period  1960;  in- 
crease of  7.5  percent.  Encashments  for  same 
periods  were  $3,089,545  in  1961  versus  $3  - 
676,827  in  I960;   decrease  of  16  percent 

(4)  AMEXCO  faciUties  in  Germany  sold 
money  orders  totaling  $30,317,906  during 
period  January  through  September  1961  ver- 
sus $16,897,272  for  same  period  1960;  Increase 
of  22  percent. 

(5)  The  number  of  individual  checking 
and  savings  accounts  in  Germany  increased 
between  January  l,  1961,  and  September  30 
1961.  by  6,633  (11  percent).  The  doUar  value 
in  these  accounts  also  rose  by  $1,521,087  or 
approximately  7.5  percent. 

(6)  Membership  In  the  various  savings 
clubs  organized  throughout  the  command 
exceeds  85  percent. 

(7)  Savings  bond  participation  rate  in- 
creased to  70  percent  In  November  1961-  1 
year  ago  It  was  62  percent. 

(8)  Soldiers'  deposits  participation  rose 
from  13  percent  in  January  1961  to  16  per- 
cent In  November  1961. 

(9)  Gross  sales  In  clubs  and  open  messes 
have  Increased  indicating  greater  patronage 
of  the  facilities  by  individuals. 

Status:  Continuing  actions  are  being  teken 
to  develop  new  means  of  reducing  the  out- 
flow of  gold.  A  permanent  committee  has 
been  estabUshed  within  Headquarters 
USAREUR,  to  coordinate  aU  matters  which 
Will  improve  the  balance  of  payments  The 
most  significant  recent  and  current  actions 
taken  are : 

(a)  A  list  of  possible  means  of  further 
reducing  the  outflow  of  gold  was  provided  to 
secretary  AUes  during  his  visit  to  USAREUR 

(b)  This  command  is  actively  participa- 
ting in  plans  for  further  negotiations  with 
host  countries  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
imbalance  of  military  expenditures  through 
cooperative  logistics,  Joint  utilization  of  fa- 
cilities, etc. 

(c)  Renewed  command  emphasis  Is  being 
given  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  in  all 
areas.  A  continuing  publicity  campaign  Is 
^aIp^?^^**^    '^**    conducted    to    inform 

.firr^^  personnel  of  the  facts  and  solicit 
additional  voluntary  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures on  the  economy. 

HEADQUAMxas,  XJS.  AsscT,  Ettxope, 
OmCI  OF  THE  COMMAKDn  m  Chixf, 

APOiOa.  July  13,1961. 

Subject:  Dollar  shortages,  fiscal  year  1962. 

To:  Each  commander,  staff  officer,  and  ci- 
vilian supervisor.  UJ3.  Army,  Eiu^pe 
(down  to  and  including  company  and 
detachment  level). 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  Insure 
that  all  USAREUR  comnumders,  other  offi- 
cers, and  clvUian  supervisors  are  fully  ori- 
ented on  the  funding  deficlences  facing 
USAREUR  in  fiscal  year  1962.  In  view  of 
these  deficiencies,  I  desire  that  each  re- 
sponsible individual  in  USAREUR  examine 
those  things  he  is  doing  or  plans  to  do 
against  this  criteria:  "Is  this  Item  impor- 
tant? Does  It  have  priority  meriting  the 
expenditure  of  resources  involved?  Is  this 
the  most  economical  way  of  getting  the  Job 
done?" 

2.  Each  commander,  staff  officer,  and  ci- 
vilian supervisor  has  developed  a  plan  or 
program  covering  the  activities  for  which 
he  is  responsible  In  fiscal  year  1962.  Some 
of  these  are  stated  in  training  schedules  or 
formal  programing  documents.  Others  may 
be  In  the  minds  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
Most  of  them  require  an  expenditure  of  re- 
sources, either  materiel  which  must  be 
bought  or  replaced  or  actual  dollars  them- 
selves. The  sum  of  aU  these  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  ideas  sets  the  courses  of  action 
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for  U8AREUR  In  fiscal  year  1962  The  con- 
solidation of  these  courses  of  action,-  to- 
gether with  the  dollar  resources  required  to 
Implement  them,  are  set  forth  in  the 
USAREUR  operating  program. 

3.  The  USAREUR  operating  program  for 
fiscal  year  1962  is  faced  with  a  funding  de- 
ficiency of  over  $47  million.  This  situation 
has  been  caused  principally  by  a  lack  of 
approximately  $10.5  million  for  the  initial 
issue  of  repair  parts  for  new  items  of  equip- 
ment such  as  the  M-60  tank  and  the  new 
rifles;  $16.2  million  to  cover  added  dollar 
costs  because  of  the  recent  deutsche  mark 
revaluation;  and  $15.5  million  for  unpro- 
gramed  pay  raises  for  our  essential  local 
national  labor  employees.  Funds  currently 
available  to  USAREUR  commands  and  field 
agencies  are  not  adequate  to  provide  either 
for  these  increased  costs  or  for  the  mounting 
costs  of  goods  and  services  which  we  contract 
for  here  in  Europe.  In  addition,  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  reorganization  of 
USAREUR  combat  divisions.  Therefore,  to 
achieve  our  readiness  objectives,  we  must 
spread  our  resources  even  further  than  we 
did  last  year. 

4.  I  am  proud  of  and  have  every  confidence 
in  the  well  trained  and  dedicated  personnel 
of  USAREUR.  A  good  Job  Is  being  done,  but 
even  more  care  and  selection  of  those  things 
we  must  do,  as  opposed  to  those  things  we 
would  like  to  do.  is  now  required.  Our  ob- 
jectives for  fiscal  year  1962  are  sound  and 
must  be  met.  Our  ability  to  accomplish 
them  rests  with  each  of  us.  However,  In  my 
visits  throughout  USAREUR  I  have  noticed 
certain  things  being  done  which  to  my  mind 
are  of  questionable  priority  when  measvu-ed 
against  the  current  resource  availability. 
There  are  many  areas  of  possible  savings. 
Those  of  you  at  the  operating  level  are  in 
the  best  poeltlon  to  Identify  those  peculiar 
to  your  area  of  responsibility.  To  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  I  have  in  mind,  the  follow- 
ing examples — each  Involving  large  expendi- 
tures of  funds — are  cited : 

(a)  Consumption  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment: Requisitioning  should  be  based  on 
actual  needs  only;  hoarding  or  stockpiling 
must  be  eliminated. 

(b)  Transportation:  Combining  tripe;  fit- 
ting the  load  to  the  vehicle:  riding  to  and 
from  close-in  training  areas  when  marching 
would  contribute  to  or  not  detract  from 
training;  elimination  of  unnecessary  trips. 

(c)  Utilities:  In  spite  of  continuing  com- 
mand emphasis  in  this  area,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  waste  uf  this  costly  service. 

(d)  Modification  and  rehabilitation  of 
facilities :  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  neces- 
sary projects;  those  associated  with  beauti- 
fication  or  nlce-to-have  will  be  eliminated. 

(e)  Civilian  labor  forces:  All  manpower 
requirements  mtist  be  reviewed  to  insure 
most  effective  utilization. 

6.  I  enjoin  all  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel in  USAREUR  to  be  aware  of  this 
problem  In  order  that  we  can  continue  to 
accomplish  our  mission  within  the  limited 
resources  presently  forecast  for  USAREUR. 
Savings,  no  matter  how  small,  must  not  be 
overlooked  In  order  that  this  command  can 
maintain  the  highest  possible  state  of  com- 
bat readiness. 

BRtrcc  C.  Claskx, 
General,  U.S.  Army. 
Commander  in  Chief. 


Dependent  Overseas — Gold  Flow — Tot7« 
Length 
(Revised  February  6,  1962) 
(General  Norstad)         (KCr.  Secretary) 
ThU  first  chart    (chart  No.   1  on)    shows 
why    the    n.8.    Army    Is    In    Burop«.     It   U 
equally  applicable  to  the  soldier's  depend- 
ents,    who     are     similarly     oriented.     ThU 
why.  In  poster  form,  is  always  before  the 


USAREUR  soldier  and  his  dependents.  It 
gives  them  visible  evidence  of  our  objective 
and  assists  them  in  their  motivation. 

The  subject  of  dependents  overseas  has 
t>een  under  close  scrutiny  since  November 
1960  because  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  The  emphasis  and  approach  vary 
at  the  level  considering  the  problem.  This 
variance  is  understandable.  (Chart  No.  1 
off.)  With  both  the  Internal  and  external 
situations  changing,  the  problem  becomes 
increasingly  complex. 

Recognizing  that  overlap  exists  at  each 
level,  my  next  chart  probably  depicts  at  least 
the  major  areas  of  interest.  (Chart  No.  2 
on.)  Certainly  General  Norstad.  wearing 
his  SHAPE  hat.  is  concerned  with  all  of 
these  considerations  as  they  apply  to  NATO. 
Each  area  is  integral  to  our  overall  readi- 
ness posture      (Chart  No.  2  off.) 

I  propose  to  examine  the  effect  caused  by 
dependents  in  USAREUR  on  dollar  s]3end- 
Ing.  gold  outflow,  service  attractiveness,  and 
host  country  relations.  Then  I  would  like  to 
compare  the  various  Impacts  caused  by  re- 
ducing the  dependents  from  their  current 
level  to  lesser  levels  to  include  eliminating 
them  from  authorized  status. 

In  developing  this  problem,  many  related 
studies  from  USAREUR,  8th  Army  In  Korea, 
and  other  headquarters  were  considered. 
Any  study  on  this  subject  must  consider  the 
length  of  tour  and  the  type  of  replacement 
system  required.  In  our  present  situation — 
that  is.  with  the  dependent  population  at 
its  present  level — there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  present  tour  system  is  optimum.  It  is 
based  entirely  on  a  system  of  individual  re- 
placements. Obviously,  our  present  system 
could  be  replaced  in  its  entirety  or  in  part 
with  a  system  of  unit  rotation  in  which  the 
military  members  of  affected  units  would 
serve  shortened  toiu-s  without  dependents. 
The  extreme,  of  course,  is  to  envisage  over- 
sea service  without  dependents,  and  here 
again  It  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  most 
desirable  length  of  tour  and  type  of  replace- 
ment system. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  upon  various  types 
of  unit  replacement  systems.  I  believe  that 
you  are  familiar  with  the  rotation  of  divi- 
sions and  battle  groups  as  was  conducted 
under  the  Gyroscope  program.  Gyroscope 
was  not  successful  because  of  the  loss  in 
operational  readiness  and  the  size  of  the 
increased  CONUS  base  with  its  attendant 
costs.  Previous  estimates  made  by  DA  in- 
dicate that  to  support  division  rotation  in 
Europe  alone  would  require  an  additional 
190,000  spaces  in  CONUS.  with  an  initial  cost 
of  approximately  $2  billion  and  an  annual 
operating  cost  of  $1.4  billion. 

The  DA  next  tried  a  different  type  of  sys- 
tem In  Korea  called  OVUREP  (overseas  unit 
replacement).  This  was  at  battle  group 
level  and  was  a  distinct  improvement  with 
respect  to  training  and  operational  readi- 
ness. It  was.  however,  applicable  to  only 
one  division  in  Korea  and  by  the  time  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  only  two  of  the  Ave  battle 
groups  had  been  replaced.  Due  to  the  in- 
creased manpower  and  dollar  costs,  it  was 
limited  to  the  one  division.  We  now  under- 
stand that  this  system  has  been  suspended 
indefinitely.  Except  for  the  extended  tour 
under  the  present  crisis,  the  normal  tour  re- 
mains in  Korea  at  13  months  without  de- 
pendents and  is  based  on  individual  replace- 
ments. 

Last  March  the  commander  in  chief, 
USARErUR,  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  made 
the  strongest  possible  representations  against 
any  form  of  peacetUne  unit  rotation — this 
without  consideration  as  to  the  preMnce  of 
dependents.  From  his  viewpoint  of  Ifl  years 
of  command  experience  from  brigade  through 
7th  Army  and  USAREUR  command,  and 
his  vantage  point  as  the  previous  conunand- 
Ing  general.  USCONARC,  he  set  forth  major 


disadvantages  that  far  outweighed  any  pos- 
sible benefits  to  be  gained.  These  views  are 
still  considered  valid  and  I  have  copies  avail- 
able if  desired. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  types  and 
distribution  of  units  In  the  Army  severely 
restrict  our  ability  to  support  a  unit  rota- 
tion system.  Units  which  lend  themselves 
to  rotation  are  primarily  of  combat  and 
combat-support  nature.  Many  CONUS  units 
have  continuing  support  missions  such  as 
school  troops;  others,  such  as  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps  (8TRAC).  have  other  critical 
missions;  and  few  if  any  table  of  distribu- 
tion (TD)  units  have  a  counterpart  overseas. 

The  rotation  of  an  entire  unit  into  and 
out  of  USAREUR  reduces  the  availability  of 
a  combat-ready  unit  by  a  length  of  time  pro- 
portionate to  th4  size  and  strength  of  the 
unit.  This  ran  6  to  9  months  for  divisions 
under  Gyroscope.  This  lessened  the  avail- 
ability of  units  and  the  requirements  for  con- 
tinuing reorientation  of  commanders  and 
staffs  reduces  our  ability  to  meet  contingency 
commitments.  Certainly  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  rotate  armored  cavalry  regiments 
engaged  In  border  surveillance  special  weapf 
ons  units  with  critical  maintenance  and  cust' 
todlal  support  missions  or  service-tjrpe  uz^ta 
supervising  large  numbers  of  inoigeaoiu 
employees. 

Realizing  that  the  ratio  of  the  present  sup- 
port establishment  which  is  60  percent 
CONUS  and  40  percent  overseas.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  ratio  to  support  oversea 
forces  maintained  solely  by  unit  rotation 
would  run  as  high  as  3  to  4  to  1  depending 
upon  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the  extent  to 
which  unit  replacement  was  used.  This 
might  even  run  higher  due  to  the  size,  com- 
plexity, and  diversity  of  missions  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe. 

Were  there  an  increase  in  the  CONUS  base 
and  assuming  the  required  funding  support. 
It  would  be  possible  to  rotate  combat  units 
at  battalion  and  battle  group  levels  on  a  0- 
month  or  comparable  basis  as  long  as  the 
number  being  rotated  does  not  l>ecome  ex- 
cessive at  any  one  time  in  the  division  or 
'other  formation.  The  6-month  rotation  of 
battle  groups  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
following  Exercise  Long  Thrust  may  provide 
a  limited  basis  for  testing  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  plan.  Of  course,  the  question  of  per 
diem  while  on  temporary  change  of  station 
(TCS)  would  Increase  overall  rotation  costs; 
however,  we  understand  that  this  Is  under 
advisement  at  the  present  time  and  that  the 
morale  Implications  will  also  be  considered. 

Other  factors  to  consider  are  the  Increased 
transportation  costs;  the  increased  mainte- 
nance workload  and  costs;  the  aforemen- 
tioned loss  of  combat  readiness;  not  only 
overseas  but  in  CONUS;  and,  finally,  the  dif- 
ficulties Inherent  in  coming  up  with  a  unit 
in  which  all  personnel  have  a  retalnabiUty 
of  at  least  6  months. 

Any  plan  of  unit  replacement  which  would 
effectively  reduce  numbers  of  dependents 
would  have  to  be  on  a  large  scale,  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  keep  the  strategic  Re- 
serves In  CONUS  In  a  constant  state  of 
turbulence. 

Under  Gyroscope  we  could  not  continue 
and  still  retain  STRAC  as  a  ready  force. 
The  alternate  Is  a  vastly  Increased  Army 
strength  that  would  meet  all  our  manning- 
level  requirements. 

We  feel  that  these  considerations  are 
major  obstacles  to  any  form  of  short  tour 
unit  rotation  on  a  USAREUR-wide  scale.  It 
can  be  done  on  a  limited  basis,  but  we  feel 
even  that  would  result  In  greater  dollar 
spending  and  an  insignificant  reduction  In 
gold  outflow. 

Our  next  step  was  to  examine  a  situation 
overseas  without  any  authorized  dependents 
and  to  determine  the  most  desirable  length 
of  tour  on  that  basis.  Since  we  do  not  have 
the  long  turn-around  time  that  exists  In  the 
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Far  East  nor  its  aoonomdc  and  sociological 
austerity,  it  was  indicated  that  we  could 
exceed  13  months.  A  longer  tour  such  as 
24  to  36  months  without  dependents  seemed 
out  of  the  queation;  othorwlse  we  would  find 
career  soldiers  spending  over  half  of  their 
military  service  In  oversea  tours  without 
their  families. 

.  The  makeup  of  our  Army  today  consists 
of  85  percent  who  can  be  called  career  sol- 
diers and  16  percent  selsctlve  service.  We 
could  enlarge  the  Regular  Army  base  with 
some  deterioration  in  quality  and  an  older 
army,  but  the  best  way  to  meet  the  Increased 
manpower  needs  necessitated  by  the  larger 
CONUS  support  base  would  be  to  Increase 
our  numt>er  of  draftees~-unle8s.  of  coiuse, 
we  did  away  with  STRAC. 

Our  best  estimate  Is  that  If  we  main- 
tained troops  oTerseas  In  Europe  without 
authorized  dependents,  that  sbout  50  per- 
cent would  have  to  be  draftees.  This  ratio 
would  be  even  higher  with  the  unit  rotation 
system.  Draftees  serve  for  24  months;  their 
basic,  advance,  and  specialist  training  and 
leave  and  travel  time  are  such  that  we  could 
get  about  16  months  proper  utilization  from 
them  on  an  Individual  replacement  basis. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  still  find  the  married 
career  soldier  serving  prttctlcally  all  of  his 
oversea  service  without  his  family. 

To  effect  real  dollar  savings  and  to  be 
fully  operationally  ready,  we  also  looked 
into  the  shortened  oversea  tour — 6  to  16 
months  without  dependeoite — under  austere 
field  conditions  This  would  mean  moving 
out  of  existing  facilities  In  order  to  eliminate 
the  required .  maintenanoe  and  upkeep  and 
to  Improve  tactical  postUoning.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  Just  about  Impossible  because 
bivouac  and  training  areas  are  Just  not 
available  In  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
Even  6  months  is  a  long  time  in  peacetime 
to  be  training  under  adverse  conditions. 
The  use  of  personnel  in  time  of  peace  has 
to  follow  a  more  lenient  process  than  that 
required  under  the  emergiency  powers  of  the 
President. 

Considering  these  factors,  and  also  our 
large  Investments  In  existing  facilities,  we 
felt  that  whatever  the  length  tour  and  type 
rotation  system,  whether  Individual  or  unit 
basis,  we  should  continue  to  utilize  existing 
facilities  under  our  current  moderate  stand- 
ard of  troop  living. 

While  we  feel  that  unit  roUtlon  Is  not 
acceptable  except  on  a  small  scale,  we  do  feel 
that  a  16-month  tour  without  dependents 
on  an  Individual  replacement  basis  is  fully 
supportable  based  on  its  lessened  impact  on 
our  training  program  and  operational  readi- 
ness and  to  Insure  the  maximum  utilization 
of  draftees.  Such  a  system  is  about  the  least 
costly  in  dollars,  morale,  and  operational 
readiness  of  any  of  the  alternates.  A  lesser 
tour  or  an  extensive  unit  replacement  system 
Is  too  costly.  A  longer  tour  on  any  basU,  ex- 
cept for  the  present  system.  Is  even  more 
costly  in  its  loss  of  service  attractiveness.  I 
trust  that  this  will  establish  the  parameters 
of  the  briefing. 

I  now  propose  to  show  how  much  It  costs 
to  have  dependents  in  USAREUR,  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  I  will  compare  tills  to  the  dollar 
cosu  of  not  having  authorized  dependents 
In  the  theater.  I  wUl  then  present  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  without  depend- 
ents., touching  brlefiy  on  those  areas  having 
a  major  Impact.  LaaUy.  I  will  summarize 
the  costs  In  both  dollar  spending  and  gold 
outflow:  1  believe  that  you  will  find  this  com- 
parison to  be  most  revealing. 

ThU  chart  (chart  No.  3  on)  indicates  the 
costs  of  dependent  support  for  a  USAREUR 
dependent  population  at  180,000  which  is 
about  what  we  have  now.  For  political  rea- 
sons BerUn  has  been  excluded.  It  considers 
a  mlUtary  strength  in  USAREUR  of  340.000. 
Here  we  show  both  the  appropriated  fund 
«nd  nonappropriated  fund  cosu.     We  also 
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show  the  gold  outflow  represented  by  wages, 
services,  and  materials  to  Include  offshore 
procurement  for  dependent  use  in  commis- 
saries, exchanges,  and  class  VL  Without  the 
dependents  we  would  eliminate  the  de- 
pendent education  program  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  branch  at  Munich,  as 
well  as  the  construction  coste  related  to  ad- 
ditional schoolrooms.  We  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  services  and  support  activities  re- 
flected on  this  chart  although,  as  I  wUl 
show  on  another  chart,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
crank  some  of  these  costs  back  in  when  we 
use  the  housing  for  other  military  purposes. 

Even  the  cost  of  transportation  to  bring 
dependenu  to  and  from  overseas  Is  not 
necessarily  a  true  savings  as  the  transporta- 
tion organization,  principally  MSTS  and 
MATS,  currently  supporting  the  movement 
of  dependents,  must  remain  In  being  any- 
how for  necessary  troop  movements  and  con- 
tingency planning.  The  efficiency  with 
which  Roundout  and  Long  Thrust  unlu  were 
recenUy  moved  to  the  European  theater  Is 
a  good  example  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
an  Inhouse  shipping  capabiUty.  We  would 
elimlrute  most  of  the  cost  of  dependent 
medical  care,  but  a^aln.  some  of  this  will  re- 
appear as  an  added  cost  because  we  are  ob- 
ligated by  law  to  provide  medical  support 
even  for  unauthorized  dependents. 

We  would,  of  course,  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  supporting  youth  acUvitles  and 
community  centers;  but  some  of  these  costs 
reappear  when  community  centers  are  con- 
verted to  service  clubs.  Minimized  will  be 
the  cost  of  the  planned  evacuation  of  de- 
pendenu. for  wliich  $193,000  is  now  ex- 
pended annually  in  testing  of  planU,  and 
rotation  and  security  of  stocks.  Thus  we 
see  savings  in  the  initial  amount  of  $163,- 
700.000  In  appropriated  funds  and  $16.- 
700.000  In  nonappropriated  funds.  Approxi- 
mately $132  million  can  be  related  to  the 
outflow  of  gold  through  wages,  services,  and 
materials. 

In  support  of  these  activities  there  are 
1,100  military.  3,400  U.S.  civilians,  and 
22,000  LWR  full-time  and  full-time  equiv- 
alent personnel  being  utilized.  In  the  case 
of  military  personnel,  some  would  be  retained 
in  their  current  assignment  as  the  function 
will  still  exist  (e.g..  supervisory  personnel  In 
the  European  Exchange  System  (EES) )  while 
others  would  be  reassigned  to,  or  otherwise 
utUized  in,  purely  military  duties.  The  3,400 
U.S.  clTillans  are  mostly  dependent  school- 
teachers who  would  no  longer  be  required. 

Despite  these  apparent  savings,  a  key  con- 
sideration when  thinking  of  "no  authorized 
dependenU"  is  that  there  are  over  43,000  sets 
of  family  quarters  in  Germany,  built  by  the 
Germans  at  no  cost  to  us,  which  saves  the 
rental  allowance  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Our 
only  cost  Is  for  normal  repairs  and  utilities 
which  were  included  in  chart  No.  3.  These 
rental  savings  for  the  Treasury  amount  to 
more  than  $46  million  annually.  (Chart 
No.  3  off.) 

Now  In  the  event  there  were  no  authorized 
dependenu  in  the  theater,  there  would  still 
be  added  annual  cosU  which  would  accrue 
to  USAREUR.  This  next  chart  (chart  No. 
4  on)  shows  these  areas  and  estimated  cosU. 

We  would  continue  to  utilize  the  former 
dependent  quarters  as  BOQ's  for  officers  and 
NCO's  and  for  other  military  purposes.  Re- 
pairs and  utilities,  together  with  other  re- 
quired upkeep  would  continue  in  the 
amount  of  $41,100,000. 

With  an  increase  in  Selective  Service  input 
and  in  unaccompanied  sponsors,  we  would 
have  to  expand  our  general  education  devel- 
opment program  for  military  personnel  to 
the  tune  of  $1  million  a  year.  Similarly,  we 
would  have  to  expand  our  special  servloee 
program  to  include  the  hire  of  special  serv- 
ice workers  by  $650,000  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  increased  athletic  and  recrea- 
tional activities. 


An  Interesting  point  to  note — at  the  pres- 
ent time  special  services  activities  In 
USAREUR  are  90  percent  supported  from 
nonappropriated  funds.  We  receive  our  non- 
appropriated money  from  the  central  wel- 
fare fund  which  Is  supported  by  profiu  from 
the  post  exchanges.  But  with  no  authorized 
dependents  in  Europe,  the  European  Ex- 
change System  (EES)  estimates  a  major  re- 
duction in  their  profits— on  the  order  of  $5 
million,  which  would  not  be  returned  to  us 
as  dividends.  Hence,  with  a  reduced  abil- 
ity to  fimd  from  nonappropriated  funds 
and  an  expanding  special  services  acUvlty. 
our  only  recov^se  would  be  to  offset  the  loss 
In  revenue  with  appropriated  money  in  order 
to  malnta;ji  even  a  moderate  athletic  and 
recreational  program. 

Our  best  estimates  are  that  we  will  have 
unauthorized  dependents  in  USAREUR  to  the 
extent  of  13.000  families,  totaling  40,000  de- 
pendents. Medical  care,  required  by  law  will 
total  $2,200,000  alone.  Thus  we  see  $50 'mil- 
lion accruing  as  a  new  annual  USAREUR 
cost  for  the  remaining  military  personnel. 

One  item  not  Included  in  the  foregoing 
consideraUon  has  to  do  with  the  shipping 
costs  of  privately  owned  motor  vehicles 
which  were  costed  under  the  situaUon  of 
having  dependenu  overseas.  Unless  denied 
by  proper  authority,  these  will  continue 
coming  overseas  even  though  the  dependenu 
themselves  are  not  coming.  While  there  will 
be  fewer  vehicles,  nevertheless,  we  estimate 
6,000  a  year  coming  from  CONUS  and  4.600 
(attrition)  a  year  returning  from  overseas 
Factored  at  $339  shipping  cost  per  vehicle 
this  amounu  to  $3,200,000  which  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  paid  by  DA.  Prohibiting 
transporution  of  autos  overseas  at  Govern- 
ment expense  would  bring  about  a  major 
increase  in  local  purchase.  There  would  also 
be  a  major  Increase  in  demand  for  official 
Government  transportation.  Private  vehicles 
are  used  now  by  the  owner  for  a  major  part 
of  his  official  travel.  An  estimated  75  percent 
officers  and  25  percent  enlisted  men  could  be 
expected  to  acquire  cars.  ThU  would  con- 
stitute a  continuing  gold  outflow  problem 
for  which  controU  would  be  most  difficult  to 
enforce  (chart  No.  4  off ) . 

Additionally,  there  are  certain  cosU  in 
CONUS  which  DA  must  support.  This  next 
chart  (chart  No.  5  on)  lUU  those  areas  and 
esUmated  oosU.  First  it  will  be  necessary  "* 
for  DA  to  pay  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
(BAQ)  to  those  personnel  whose  dependenu 
are  forced  to  remain  In  CONUS.  for  as  I 
mentioned  before,  there  are  over  43,000 
families  now  living  in  Germany  alone  in 
quarters  which  cost  the  U.S.  Government 
nothing  to  build.  There  will  be  an  Increase 
in  military  travel  to  USAREUR  from  CONUS 
and  return.  ThU  will  average  12.000  en- 
listed and  2,000  officers  a  month  over  the 
present  rate.  Factored  at  an  average  cost 
of  $220.  thU  amounu  to  approximately 
$37  million  yearly. 

Also,  each  time  a  military  sponsor  is 
ordered  to  or  from  overseas,  DA  must  pay 
the  cost  of  hU  family's  movement  with 
CONUS  as  well  as  the  dUlocaUon  allowance 
for  permanent  change  of  sUtion  (PCS). 
The  more  frequent  the  tour,  the  greater  the 
number  of  dislocations.  Tuition  granU  to 
schoolchildren  returned  from  USAREUR  to 
CONUS  will  have  to  be  paid  fca-  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  program.  The  nvimber 
and  slae  of  granta  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  localities  involved.  The  cost  of  Medi- 
care will  be  Increased  by  the  difference  in 
oversea  medical  support  and  CONUS  support. 
With  regard  to  rental  guarantee  housing 
In  France,  the  DA  would  have  to  pay 
$1,200,000  annually  to  fulfill  their  remaining 
contractual  cumnaltments.  some  of  which 
extend  into  late  1964.  Even  if  these  were 
to  be  used  by  unaocompanled  sponsors,  the 
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same  rental  costs  would  be  inciirred  by  the 
Army.     All  of  these  total  $158,400,000. 

In  order  to  support  the  16-month  oversea 
toiir  In  nSAREUR  some  increase  to  the 
CONTJS  support  base  will  be  necessary.  For 
support  of  trSAREUR  alone,  we  envisage  an 
Increase  of  35.0(X)  In  the  training  base,  8,000 
In  the  required  poet-camp-statlon  aug- 
mentation and  the  aforementioned  pipeline 
of  2,000  officers  and  12,000  enlisted  personnel. 
Based  on  this  Increase  In  the  support  base 
of  57,000  to  maintain  the  16-month  unac- 
companied tour  we  arrive  at  a  flg\U'e  of 
•384,500.000.  Please  note  that  this  covers 
per  capita  costs  for  the  training  base,  aug- 
mentation and  pipeline  only.  This  does  not 
represent  the  overall  DA  figure  which  could 
conceivably  be  much  higher  when  O&MA, 
MCA  and  PEMA  costs  are  added.  The  addi- 
tional DA  cost  to  support  a  16-month  un- 
accompanied tour  in  USAREUK  Is  estimated 
to  be  »542.900,000  (chart  No.  5  off ) . 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  primarily 
with  costs  and  numbers  of  personnel.  I 
would  now  like  to  discuss  the  advantages  and 
disadvantags  of  a  16-month  tour  in  Burope 
without  dependents.  This  next  chart  (chart 
No.  6  on)  lists  the  advantages. 

I  believe  that  these  SLre  self-explanatory. 
The  first  does  represent  a  substantial  dollar 
savmgs  and  the  Indigenoxis  wages  are  gold 
outflow.  There  will  be  some  administrative 
relocation  possible  for  improved  conveni- 
ence, but  tactical  regrouping  will  not  be 
feasible.  Including  the  LWR  salaries  in  Item 
I.  the  gold  outflow  in  appropriated  and  non- 
appropriated fund  areas  under  item  4  will 
total  almost  9132  million.  Item  5  is  prob- 
ably the  most  slgniflcant  advantage:  how- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  we  do 
have  carefully  tested  plans  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  dependents  under  all  types  of  emer- 
gency situations  and  we  feel  their  evacuation 
can  be  accomplished  with  minimum  inter- 
ference with  tactical  operations  (chart  No. 
6  off). 

This  next  chart  (chart  No.  7  on)  lists  the 
disadvantages  (chart  No.  7  off). 

Some  of  these  disadvantages  I've  already 
touched  upon,  and  others  are  obvious  and 
need  no  explanation.  However,  I  would  like 
to  elaborate  on  the  impact  in  certain  key 
areas.  First,  to  cover  the  community  and 
host  country  relations.  Within  USAREUR 
the  stabilizing  influence  of  families  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  our  greatest  assets  in 
host  country  relations.  At  higher  levels  i»- 
is  a  country-to-country  relationship,  but  at 
the  grassroots  of  the  command,  it  exists  as 
a  person- to- person  relationship.  This  also 
applies  to  the  British  and  French  forces  as 
well,  since  they  have  their  dependents  with 
them  in  Geripany.  With  a  weakening  of  this 
relationship,  more  incidents,  accidents  and 
serious  crimes  can  be  expected  to  result  in  a 
greater  proportion  of  adverse  publicity  which 
would  be  subject  to  Communist  exploitation. 
If  there  should  be  a  resulting  demand  for 
U.S.  troops  to  go  home  as  was  started  In  1956, 
we  would  have  already  lost  the  cold  war  and 
maybe    the   strength   of    NATO. 

A  serious  and  most  likely  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  dependents  would  be  the 
impression  created  in  the  minds  of  allies  and 
neutrals  alike  that  this  move  was  a  prelude 
to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces  or  that 
such  a  move  in  case  of  trouble  would  come 
about.  It  would  be  difficult  to  counter  this 
impression  even  with  a  rational  argument. 

The  impression  once  created  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  very  existence  of  the  free  world 
security  structvu-e  which  has  been  painstak- 
ingly developed  over  a  number  of  years  at 
great  expense.  A  dally  perusal  of  English 
translations  of  local  newspapers  indicates 
their  constant  hope  for  continued  security 
manifested  by  the  presence  of  American 
servicemen  and  their  families  in  Europe. 


The  next  Impact  area  Is  continuity  of  op- 
erations. There  are  many  implications 
caused  by  the  shortened  tour,  which  causes 
a  much  higher  rate  of  movement  both  into 
and  out  of  the  command.  Combat  ready 
units  would  be  in  existence  for  shorter  pe- 
riods of  time,  and  training  would  be  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  Considerable  per- 
sonnel turbulence  would  be  experienced. 
This  would  be  felt  particularly  at  head- 
quarters at  all  tactical  echelons  and  in 
service-type  units  and  installations.  Key 
staff  officers  Involved  in  programs,  policy,  and 
planning  would  be  lost  right  at  the  peak  of 
their  effectiveness.  The  requirement  for 
people  of  this  caliber  and  background,  al- 
ready a  scarce  commodity,  would  double.  No 
longer  would  rotation  of  senior  officers  be- 
tween command  and  staff  be  feasible  as  is 
now  under  the  stabilized  tour.  There  would 
als(}  be  a  lack  of  continuity  in  command  and 
staff  direction.  Long-range  projects  would 
suffer. 

More  rapid  turnover  of  personnel  and 
ftewer  professional  soldiers  in  units  would 
tend  to  degrade  readiness.  In  addition,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  insure  the  degree 
of  stability  in  assignments  within  CONUS, 
Including  STRAC  units,  as  is  ciurently  done. 

In  specialized  areas,  such  as  Intelligence 
and  Special  Forces  activities,  the  Impact 
would  be  all  out  of  proportion.  Linguists 
and  interpreters,  specialists,  and  personnel 
engaged  in  special  operations  would  be  in  the 
theater  such  a  short  period  that  the  time  and 
effort  spent  on  their  specialized  training 
would  be  scarcely  Justified.  Hard  core  ci- 
vilian career  personnel  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  and  a  reduction  in  the  quality  of  those 
we  do  recruit  could  be  expected.  These  ci- 
vilians now  occupy  positions  which  are 
either  difficult  or  impossible  to  fill  with 
military  personnel. 

The  rapid  turnover  of  maintenance,  cus- 
todial, and  management  personnel  would 
reduce  efficiency  in  these  areas.  This  Is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Army  which  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  over  t3  billion  a  year. 

The  problem  of  continuity  of  operations 
in  Korea  is  very  real  ytth  the  13-month 
tour.  This  is  now  being  overcome  in  part  by 
a  24-month  tour  with  depAdents  authorized 
for  key  personnel.  To  effect  such  a  plan  in 
Europe  places  dependents  back  with  us 
again  and  the  problem  of  support  starts  all 
over.  Certainly  they  are  already  being  de- 
manded by  unified  command,  MAAO's,  mis- 
sions and  attach^;  however,  Oeneral  Clarke 
has  indicated  he  would  not  want  USAREUR 
Headquarters  on  a  privileged  basis  compared 
to  the  rest  of  his  command.  The  next  ques- 
tion is  where  would  you  stop?  In  Korea, 
t>ecause  of  the  locations  of  the  fewer  head- 
quarters involved,  the  existing  austerity  and 
the  lack  of  attractiveness,  the  problem  has 
a  smaller  impact  than  In  Europe.  Here,  pre- 
ferred treatment  for  certain  dependents 
could  conceivably  lead  to  a  charge  of  having 
two  sets  of  standards  for  military  personnel 
in  Europe — the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots." 

The  next  area  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
morale  and  attractiveness  of  the  services. 
Inasmuch  as  the  frequency  of  the  oversea 
tour  will  increase,  military  personnel  can  ex- 
pect to  be  separated  from  their  families  over 
50  percent  of  the  time.  Compassionate 
leaves  and  transfers  will  increase.  A  higher 
cost  of  living  accrues  to  married  {>ersonnel 
since  they  would  be  required  to  maintain 
two  domiciles.  The  rate  of  divorce,  broken 
homes,  and  Juvenile  delinquency  can  logi- 
cally be  expected  to  increase. 

Recruitment  and  reenllstment  would  un- 
derstandably drop  off  sharply  since  the  serv- 
ice will  have  lost  its  attractiveness  In  many 
areas.  The  DA  advises  that  a  1  percent  drop 
in  E-4  reenlistments  costs  98  million.  Re- 
tention   of    officers    and  •  key    NCO's    would 


become  increasingly  difficult.  Junior  officers, 
particularly  those  from  ROTC  sources,  will 
move  into  private  Industry  because  of  pros- 
pects of  higher  pay,  career  stability  and  lack 
of  attractiveness  of  a  service  career.  We 
must  not  overlook  that  the  one  thing  that 
causes  most  young  officers  to  resign  is  the 
dissatisfaction  of  their  wives.  Many  mili- 
tary personnel  already  meeting  the  minimum 
requirements  will  apply  for  retirement,  thus 
adding  to  the  drain  on  the  Treasury.  The 
outstanding  10  percent  of  the  ofBcers  and 
25  percent  of  the  NCO's  who  are  so  badly 
needed  In  an  emergency  would  probably  not 
then  be  available. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  average  wait- 
ing period  for  quarters  in  Germany  is  about 
9  months.  Thus  service  In  Germany,  where 
the  bulk  of  USAREUR  Is  located,  already 
carries  with  It  about  a  9  months  separation 
for  families  unless  they  come  over  and  live 
on  the  economy  until  they  get  quarters.  We 
cannot  see  how  any  enforced  separation,  such 
as  waiting  1  year  before  dependents  are  au- 
thorised, would  significantly  lower  the  de- 
pendent population. 

It  appears  that  there  are  no  ends  to  which 
many  servicemen  will  not  go.  within  their  fi- 
nancial limitations,  to  keep  their  families 
together.  From  October  9  to  November  26, 
1961,  there  were  1.666  families  representing 
3,493  dependents  that  arrived  In  USAREUR 
In  unauthorized  status  at  their  own  expense. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  sponsors  were  en- 
listed men.  We  estimate  that  about  40.0(X) 
unauthorized  dependents  will  be  in  this 
command  at  any  given  time,  regardless  of 
the  restrictions  and  even  the  possible  elimi- 
nation of  all  dependent  support.  We  might 
point  out  that  eliminating  all  support  is 
highly  doubtful.  Certain  support,  such  as 
medical  service.  Is  directed  by  law.  Other 
support — conamlssary«and  PX — by  custom  of 
the  service  are  fringe  benefits  that  are  tied 
directly  to  career  attractiveness  and  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  direction  may  not  be 
taken  away  by  reason  of  unauthorized  status. 
It  would  be  impractical  to  give  commissary 
and  PX  support  to  a  sponsor  and  not  to 
his  family. 

Part  of  the  current  attractiveness  of  the 
service  since  World  War  II  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Europe  has  always  been  a  desirable 
oversea  tour  with  dependents.  Military 
personnel  serving  a  hardship  tour  in  the 
Pacific  area  without  dependents  now  feel 
reasonably  certain  that  their  next  oversea 
tour  will  be  with  dependents  in  Europe. 
This  has  a  favorable  influence  on  reenllst- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  this 
particular  point.  Oeneral  Meloy  in  Korea  re- 
cently said  "Morale  of  personnel  in  Korea 
Is  now  reasonably  high  In  spite  of  family 
separations  because  the  unaccompanied  tour 
In  Korea  Is  accepted  as  necessary  In  (the) 
Army  career  pattern.  Personnel  serving  In 
Korea  look  forward  to  return  to  CONUS  duty 
and  an  accompanied  tour  In  Europe.  An 
unaccompanied  16-month  tour  in  Europe 
would  be  a  blow  to  morale  and  could  result 
in  increased  loss  of  many  competent  officers 
and  NCO's." 

I  would  now  like  to  summarize  where  we 
stand  on  the  costs  of  having  dependents 
overseas  as  compared  to  having  dependents 
remain  In  CONUS  (chart  No.  8  on). 

There  is  a  summary  of  costs  taken  from 
charts  you  have  already  seen.  You  will  note 
the  cost  to  the  Department  of  Army  to  sup- 
port the  dependents  back  in  CONUS,  the 
partial  cost  to  DA  to  expand  the  enlarged 
CONUS  base,  and  flnally,  the  new  annual 
cost  to  USAREUR.  From  this  total,  we  have 
subtracted  the  cost  of  our  current  USAREUR 
dependent  support  program.  Therefore, 
based  on  our  best  appraisal  and  considering 
the  Impact  on  both  USAREUR  and  Depart- 
ment of  Army,  we  have  concluded  that  It 
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the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  indi- 
cates 832,000  American  tourists  visited 
Europe  during  1960  and  spent  an  estimated 
•840  each,  excluding  transportaton.  at  a 
toUl   cost   of    1704   mlUion    with   the    1961 


Defense  ■stabliahment.  However,  the  curb- 
ing of  gold  outflow  can  easily  be  reempha- 
sized  within  USAREUR  with  good  results  if 
our  mUltary  personnel  and  their  families 
realize  tha,t  the  gold  flow  problem  Is  a  major 
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would  cost  the  Army  % 

million  more  by  not  having  dependents  in 

the  theater. 

Thus  far  we  were  able  to  identify  approxi- 
mately $90,400,000  more  In  gold  outflow  re- 

?etdltlmtm.ra'rthl7f'^^re^  ^^Tu^Ul^"^^^  Z'^^^^r^l^l^r.  ^^^^l^^^^-  '^ -^^^on.^  ^.  .n  ^.r 
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related  to  the  wages  of  LWR  and  U.S.  civil-      vessels  is  added.  ^         in    Jnm^t^"  t  k  ,.  .w  .   , 

omles  win  increase  next  year's  USAREUR  an  increased  dollar  outlay  a  lessening  of 
operating  costs  over  this  years  by  873  mil-  morale  and  service  atS-actlv;jness  ^d  ZreJ 
'IZt'  °'J^^"^^  *^\  '"""°°  ^^^  ^  K°W  out-      host  country  relations      Owmional  ?^W 


lans,  services,  commodities  and  transporta- 
tion (chart  No.  8  off).  One  facet  we  have 
not  yet  discussed  is  the  gold  outflow  on  the 
local  economy  through  personal  expenditures 
of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents 


flow.      This    points    out    that    the    factors 


Operational   readi- 
ness   wiU    suffer    In   most    areas   except    for 


(Chart  No^»  on).     At  the  present  time  we      influencing   the    gold   outflow,   by   virtue   of      minimizing    the    burden    ornoncombatant 
have    all    five   categories    shown    present    In      the  troops  being  In  Europe,  are  dependent      evacuation  ""'■^en    oi    noncombatant 


USAREUR.  The  big  spenders  are  those 
sponsors  on  the  economy  and.  perhaps  under- 
standably, the  unmarried  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  Those  percentages  shown  are  within 
the  range  of  similar  studies  made  last  spring 
in  connection  with  balance  of  payments 
problems.  They  were  confirmed  Just  last 
week  when,  using  the  five  categories  shown 
on  this  chart,  we  ran  a  10  percent  survey 
throughout  all  of  USAREUR  including 
France  and  Italy  as  well  as  Germany.  We 
are  advised  that  surveys  of  this  nature  can 
be  considered  as  95  percent  acciirate   (chart 


upon  much  more  than  the  presence  of  de- 
pendents. In  fact,  if  no  dependents  were 
in  USAREUR.  the  increase  in  gold  outflow, 
because  of  theee  Inflationary  factors,  would 
not  be  materially  reduced. 

3.  Despite  the  trying  and  critical  times 
in  which  we  live,  as  of  my  departure,  only 
one  military  sponsor  out  of  all  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  USAREUR  had  asked  to  send  his 
dejaendents  home  because  of  his  concern 
over  the  international  situation. 

4.  Last  September  General  Clarke  insti- 
tuted   a    measure    to    improve    operational 


No.    9    off).     ThU    survey    also    provided    us     readiness   which   required   all   military  per 


with  the  annual  average  expenditures  on  the 
economy  for  each  category  by  pay  grade. 
This  Is  reflected  on  the  next  chart  (chart  No. 
10  on). 

Here  we  show  the  numbers  in  each  cate- 
gory times  their  yearly  expenditures  In  the 
form  of  gold  outflow  and  you  will  see  that  we 
spend  about  $105  million  in  personal  expend- 
itures. Incidentally,  these  flgxires  include 
local  purchases,  gifts,  travel,  entertainment, 
rentals,  and  the  like. 

Now  assuming  the  same  spending  habits  or 
percentages  of  gold  outflow  from  personal 
expendltiu^s.  the  right-hand  column  reflects 
the  total  that  would  be  sjpent  if  there  were 
no  authorized  dependents  In  the  theater. 
We  would  continue  having  about  13,000  un- 
authorized families  living  on  the  economy 
with  demonstrated  high  gold  outflow  tend- 
encies. With  a  higher  percentage  of  draftees 
in  the  theater,  we  would  probably  have  more 
immarrled  enlisted  men  who  have  also  shown 
a  proclivity  for  spending  oa  the  local  econ- 
omy, although  this  consideration  is  not  re- 
flected on  this  chart.  Here  we  see  that  there 
is  about  $12  million  less  gold  outflow  by 
virtue  of  not  having  authorized  depiendents 
in  the  theater. 

This  figure  is  suspect,  however,  because  our 
experience  in  the  past  indicates  that  the  per- 
sonal expendlt\ire  habits  of  military  indi- 
viduals goes  up  considerably  without  the 
stabilizing   Influence   of  families  overseas. 

I  am  sure  that  the  experiences  of  U.8. 
corporations  doing  business  overseas  will 
bear  this  out.  Going  back  to  chart  No.  9 
(Chart  No.  10  off — chart  No.  9  on)  I  show 
(flap  No.  1  on)  in  red  after  categories  m. 
IV,  and  V  our  best  estimate  as  to  the  level 
of  these  changed  spending  habits.  Apply- 
ing these  percentages  to  chart  No.  10  (chart 
No.  9  and  flap  off— ^:hart  No.  10  on)  you 
win  see  a  projected  upswing  (flap  No.  1  on) 
in  personal  expenditures  based  on  these  in- 
creased spending  habits.  Here  we  see  a 
definite  reversal  in  gold  outflow  and  while 
we  cannot  base  valid  estimates  solely  on  the 
premise  of  Increased  spending  habits,  never- 
theless I  believe  It  does  lead  to  conjecture 
that  perhaps  there  would  not  be  any  less 
gold  outflow  from  personal  spending  should 
there  be  no  authorized  dependents  In  the 
theater    (chart  No.   10  and   flap  No.   1   off). 

Several  interesUng  facts  were  uncovered 
during  the  course  of  the  development  of 
this  presentation. 

1.  The  Survey  of  Current  Business,  dated 
June   1961    (vol.   41.   No.   B).   published   by 


sonnel  not  on  duty  to  be  in  their  quarters 
by  midnight.  Aside  from  the  increased 
readiness  of  bhe  soldier  to  perform  his 
training  tasks,  and  the  reduced  number  of 
incidents  and  traffic  fatalities,  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  In  gold  outflow  be- 
cause previously  practically  every  dollar 
spent  after  midnight  necessarily  had  to  go 
Into  the  local  economy. 

5.  Not  counting  Berlin.  USAREUR  Is  now 
giving  some  measure  of  support  to  over 
10,000  nonmllltary  U.S.  dependents.  These 
being  In  Eiirope  affect  the  outflow  of  gold 
as  much  or  more  than  a  comparable  nimiber 
of  military  dependents. 

6.  The  drive  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold 
last  spring  was  entered  into  enthusiastically 
by  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents  in 
USAREUR.  In  fact,  the  President's  goal  was 
more  than  exceeded  for  some  time.  The 
program  partially  died  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  bulk  of  the'  gold  outflow 
problem  was  being  placed  on  the  service- 
man and  his  family.  Nevertheless,  over  80 
percent  of  all  USAREUR  personnel  are  con- 
tinuing to  participate  In  a  formal  savings 
program — to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this 
is   not    equaled   anywhere    else   within   the 


Between  these  two  extremes  there  are 
varying  degrees  of  ytait  rotation  that  might 
be  considered.  We  feel  that  almost  any  ex- 
tensive vise  of  unit  rotation  will  cost  more 
money  and  that  both  operational  readiness 
and  host  country  relations  will  suffer. 

The  Army  in  Kurope  is  conducting  a  $3- 
bllllon-a-year  business.  We  cannot  manage 
this  efficiently  If  management  is  to  be  treated 
on  a  transient  basis. 

General  Clarke  does  feel  that  it  might  be 
feasible  to  try  out  some  type  of  unit  rotation 
on  a  very  limited  and  pilot  model  basis. 
When  tested  and  thoroughly  evaluated,  we 
should  have  a  practical  and  valid  basU  for 
costing  and  factoring  the  impacts  of  such  a 
B3rBtem. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  felt  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tour  length.  Individual  replacements, 
and  maintaining  dei>endents  at  their  pres- 
ent levels  has  been  developed  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and,  in  addition 
to  being  thoroughly  workable.  It  Is  probably 
the  least  expensive  considering  all  factors. 

Sir,  this  concludes  my  briefing. 

Chakt   No.    1 

SoLDDER — This  Is  Wht  You're  in  Evnon 

To  play  your  part  on  the  »ATO  team. 

To  help  maintain  the  peace  by  being 
constantly  combat  ready. 

To  be  a  good  neighbor  to  our  allied  neigh- 
bors. 

To  flght.  If  necessary,  for  the  rights  of 
freemen  in  a  free  world. 


Chart   No.   2 
How  Dependents  Are  Viewed 
DOD,  SHAPE,  DA,  USAREUR:  Dollar  sav- 
ings, political  considerations,  service  attrac- 
tiveness and   morale,  operational  readiness. 


Chabt  No.  3 

Annual  USAREUR  dependent  gupport  costs 

[Million  dollars) 


Ajirop 
funds 

NAF 

Total 

Gold 
outflow 

I.  Education 

27.8 

1.2 

28.8 

R.4 

Dejt 1. 

University  of  Maryland „ 

(26.4) 
(.OS) 
(1.1) 

(1.2) 

(27.6) 
(.05) 

(7.3) 
(.04) 
(1.1) 

MCA I.":.:.::::;::: 

II.  Services  and  support 

128.6 

125.6 

iA  Q 

Housing .. 

(41. 1) 
(fi2.8) 

r«.s) 

(21.8) 

* 

(41.1) 

(82.8) 

(9.9) 

(21.8) 

(38.5) 
(6. 7) 
(3.0) 

(36  4) 

Transportation . 

Medical 

Commtassry 

Bakeries' 

(.06) 
(.29) 

Dry  cleaning  and  laundry „ 

III.  Miscellaneous 

.6 

16.6 

16.0 

39  7 

^                                                                      .............. 

AYA-Sooots-Comm.  Oen j 

(.M) 

(.6) 

(.1) 

(14.9) 

(.84) 
(.19) 

(.14) 
(.40) 
(39.0) 
(.04) 

Class  VI 

EE8 „ „ 

NEO 

(.19) 

Total 

153  7 

16.7 

170.4 

1S9  n 

>  Reimbursable. 


:'A 
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CHART  Ho.  4 

Added    anntial    XJSARSUR    coats.    16-month 

tour,  without  dependents 

{Mllttoo  doOan] 


• 

A  prop 
funda 

NAF 

Otrid 
•atflow 

1.  BousiagCBOQ,  troop boa>- 
Imr) 

41.1 

1.0 

.7 

S.0 

13.2 

3S.5 

2    KxriArLSffm  OBO 

3.  Expansion  «pec  SVC 

4.  LoM    to    oeatral    wdfue 

(&« 

.1 

S.  Support  nnaatborted  de- 

.7 

Total. 

U.0 

(iO) 

39.3 

)  Medical  only. 

Chakt  Mo.  5 
Additional  annual  Federal  costs  result  16- 
month  tour  without  dependents 

[MUUon  doUar] 


Chaxt  No.  7 

Dbaovantages  or  IB-Moitth  Totj»  WrraoTTT 
Defxtvpkntb 

I.  Lower  morale. 

a.  Deterioration  of  host  country  relations. 

3.  Combat  effectivenees  and  operational 
readiness  will  suffer  due  to  rapid  turnover  In 
personnel. 

4.  Ix)6s  In  continuity  of  command  and  staff 
direction. 

5.  IxMs  In  continuity  of  intelligence  and 
special  operations. 

6.  Increase  In  compassionate  factors. 

7.  Increase  in  frequency  of  oversea  tour 
and  length  of  family  separation. 

8.  Increase  In  accidents,  incidents,  and 
serious  crimes. 

9.  Reduction  in  recruitment,  reenllstment, 
and  retention. 

16.  Loss  of  career  civilian  personneL 

II.  Increase  In  overall  dollar  outlay. 

12.  Reduction  In  effectiveness  of  Stare 
In  the  ZL 

13.  Increase  In  CONUS  base  and  in  the 
"personnel  pipeline." 


Aprop 
funds 

Odd 

outflow 

4B.7 

37.7 

B3.0 

XL  6 

i.2 

L2 

2.  TTansi)ortatlon     costs     (increased 
inUltary  f>i(K*iinft)  ' 

'^3 

3.  Inneaaed    travel    (dependents   in 
CONUS)     

4.  TnltlOB  crnats  „ 

5.  Medicare            --  - - 

6.  Rental  guarantee  bousing \.. 

L2 

Subtotal               . .- 

.  1S8.4 

3.5 

7.  Ejq>ansion  CONUS  boat 

Total 

M2>ft 

3.5 

Chabt  No.  8 

Summary — Added  annual  costs  to  support 
16-7nonth  tour  without  dependents 

[Minion  dollarsl 


ilaaladet  ovar  1700,000  for  50  p«rcent  ^xrease  in 
cbrnpaasiooate  travel.  t- — 

'  Part  baodUBf  and  railroad  costs  in  Europe. 

Ckast  No.  • 

ASTANTACZS  OT  16-MOIfTH  ToU«  WrTHOUT 

Dependcnts 

1.  Eliminate  3,224  U.S.  civilian  and  18.065 
LWR  spaces  at  a  salary  savings  of  t55  million 
in  USAREUR. 

2.  Effect  relocation  of  selected  administra- 
tive and  logistical  groupings. 

3.  Reduction  In  administrative  effort  re- 
quired to  support  dependents  overseas. 

4.  Reduction  In  outflow  of  gold  In  appro- 
priated and  nonappropriated  fund  areas. 

5.  Minimize  encumbrance  of  dependents 
In  event  of  emergency. 

6.  Permits  military  personnel  to  devote 
full  time  to  primary  mission. 


1 

Appro- 
priated 
nonap- 
propri- 
ated 

Gold 
outtlow 

Addetl  (Fedoml)  DA  routs 

Added  coat  to  ex{>and  CONUS  baae 
4>     (estimated) 

158.4 
3M.5 

2.3 

Subtotal 

Added  USARSUK  coats 

M2.« 

eao 

2.3 

aa3 

Total 

592.» 

-i7a4 

41.6 

Loss  present  USAREUR  dependent 
sopiwrt  easts  aprop  fundi  (lfi3.7) 
NAK  (l«.7) 

-132.0 

4215 

-«a4 

Charx  No.  9 
Gold  out /low  from  take -home  pay 

[rercentj 

KettUlof 
tuntt 
I.  Accompanied  sponsor  tn  Goreminent 

quarters - t.T 

II.  Aoeoaipaalad  autborised  spanaor  on 

eoeiMiny„ 34.0 

*III.  AccomF>aaied  unauthorized  sponsor  on 

economy 41.0       SO 

•IV.  rnaccompanied  sponsor 13.0       20 

•V.  Unmarried  officers  and  E.M 2«.0       30 

NOTK.— Flfjures  tn  rlKhtroost  column  represent  new 
figures  without  dependents. 


Chart  No.  10 

Personal  expenditures  contributing  to  outflow  gold  ' 


Accompanied  sponsor  in  Government  quarters. 
( WVdepn— M,074  X 1387) 


n.  Accompanied  authorlxed  sponsor  on  economy. 

( W /depn— 1 1 ,2-.>«  X  » 1  ;225) 
IIL  Accompanied  nnauthorired  sponsor  on  economy 

(W/depn— 13,274X1918) 

(W/o  dcpn  at  Increased  rate— 13^4X $1,120) » 

IV.  Unaccompanied  sponsor 

(W'depn— 15,ftS5XI324)  (W/o  depn— 70,958X»34) 

(W/o  dei^  at  increased  rate-^70.958X»4fle)  « 

V.  Unmarried  oHk-ers  and  EM 

(  W/d«pn— 155,768X  I3T2) 

(W/o  depn  at  increased  rate— 1S5,768X>430)  < 


Total. 


With 
dependents 


$18, 175, 158 
13,755,525 
12,185,533 


5,072,330 
'67,"945,"«i" 


lOB,  134. 131 


Without 
dependents 


$12,185,533 

*  04. 80«.  880) 
22,9Ba392 

«  (35, 337. 084) 
57.945,fl00 

.      •  (00. 9ea  240) 


93, 121,020 
<  (U7, 184, 204) 


■  B«sa4  on  survey  flndinrs. 

*  OonoKion  without  dependents  at  iiureaaed  ra4e. 

REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   ARMY 

Mr.  UBONATI.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  obligation 


and  a  rooted  feeling  of  appreciation  that 
each  of  us  accepted  the  invitation  to 
travel  across  the  sea  at  Eastertime  to  be 


briefed  Informatively  and  participate  in 
field  operation  and  study  of  various 
phases  of  our  assignment  as  Congress- 
men, "nie  following  Congressmen  at- 
tended: Messrs.  LiBONATi,  as  chairman. 
Shipley,  Slack.  Finnegah,  Gonzalez. 
Bakky,  and  Schwehgel. 

The  distinguished  escorting  officers 
who  bent  every  effort  to  supervise  ar- 
rangements, conduct,  advise  and  control 
our  actions  as  well  as  adding  to  our  com- 
fort and  well-being.  These  superb  mili- 
tary leaders  honored  us  by  their  interest 
and  presence.  The  pleasing  personali- 
ties of  these  gentlemen  of  class  made 
our  fatiguing  and  exhausting  tour  a 
proud  and  happy  one.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  MaJ.  Oilmen  I.  Larson,  Capt. 
Ben  W.  Sherrill.  Jr.,  Capt.  Ray  Smlttle. 
Jr..  MaJ.  William  E.  Sell.  Capt  Went- 
worth  Brackett.  S.  Sgt.  John  L  Ellis, 
T.  Sgt.  Orson  L.  Kelly.  Jr..  and  T.  Sgt 
Kenneth  E.  Mayo,  the  flight  crew  and  at- 
tendants, for  their  many  contributions 
to  the  success  of  our  undertaking. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Army  was 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr..  in  a  statement  re- 
leased by  him  as  follows: 

STATMiENT  BT   SECarTAaV   OF  THE  AKMT  ELW 

J.  Staot,  Jb.,  ow  Reoboakteatioh  or  th« 

DEPAKTMKJfT    OT  THE    AXMT 

I  am  announcing  today  a  slz-polnt  plan  to 
accomplish  a  major  reorgmnlzatlon  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

This  plan  is  based  upon  a  comprehensive 
study  prepared  over  a  period  of  many  months 
by  a  group  of  some  60  highly  qualified  Army 
officers  and  DA  clvlllatu,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hoelscher,  Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the  Army.  The  group  was  ap- 
pointed by  me  last  February,  and  was  drawn 
from  all  branches  of  the  Army  and  from  a 
variety  of  commands  and  logistical  Instal- 
lations armywide.  Its  report  was  completed 
In  early  October  1961  and  then  reviewed  by 
a  select  group  of  senior  officers  on  the  Army 
Staff.  The  recommendations  of  the  Hoel- 
scher committee  and  of  the  reviewing  group 
were  then  considered  at  length  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  me  In  conjunction  with  ottr 
principal  military  and  civilian  advisers.  The 
resultant  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President. 

The  objectives  of  the  reorganlaatton  are 
to: 

1.  Eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  ex- 
cessive fragmenting  of  functions,  responsi- 
bilities, and  resources. 

2.  Consolidate  responslbllltiee  for  person- 
nel management,  training,  combat  develop- 
ments, research  and  development,  and 
logistics  functions  In  the  smallest  prac- 
ticable number  of  oommands  and  agencies. 

3.  Provide  an  organization  which  Is  better 
alined  to  changes  In  the  general  defense  en- 
vironment which  have  evolved  since  1963, 
the  date  of  the  last  comprehensive  study  of 
the   Department  of  the  Army  organization. 

4.  Improve  effectiveness  by  more  clearly 
fixing  responsibility  or  accomplishment  of 
major  taslLS  and  by  simplifying  and  strength- 
ening the  command  and  management  struc- 
ture. 

8.  Provide  for  more  flexible  use  of  the 
skills  and  capabilities  of  military  personnel 
and  for  correspondingly  broader  technical 
opportunities. 

6.  Delegate  to  subordinate  commands  and 
agencies  all  functions  which  need  not  be 
performed  at  the  level  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Oeneral  Staff. 

The  reorganization  plan  calls  for  these 
six  main  actions : 

1.  Establishing  a  Materiel  Development 
and  Logistic  Command  to  perform  the  ma- 
teriel  development,  procurement,  and  sup- 
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ply  functions  currently  divided  among 
several  of  the  technical  services,  and  the 
service  test  and  evaluation  function  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  Continental  Army 
Conunand. 

2.  Establishing  an  Army  Combat  Devel- 
opments Command  to  perform  combat  de- 
velopment functions  presently  assigned  to 
CONARC,  the  technical  and  administrative 
services,  and  other  agencies. 

3.  Assigning  to  the  UJ3.  Continental  Army 
Conunand  responsibility  for  almost  all  in- 
dividual and  unit  training  throughout  the 
Army. 

4.  Relieving  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Oeneral  Staff  of  certain  commandlike  and 
operating  functions  to  permit  greater  empha- 
sis on  planning,  programing,  policymaking, 
and  general  supervision  of  the  overall  effort. 

6.  Establishing  an  Office  of  Personnel  Op- 
erations at  the  Special  Staff  level  to  control 
centrally  the  career  development  and  as- 
signment of  military  personnel — both  officer 
and  enlisted. 

6.  Realinihg  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Special  Staff  and  operating  agencies  to  re- 
flect the  establishment  of  the  two  new  com- 
mands, the  expansion  of  CONARC 's  training 
responsibilities,  and  centralized  control  of 
military  personnel  management. 

I  anticipate  that  approximately  18  months 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  reorganiza- 
tion. When  tills  task  Is  completed,  I  am 
confident  that  lixe  Army  will  be  able  to  oper- 
ate with  greater  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and 
economy. 

MATXam.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LOGISTIC  COMMAND 
<MDLC) 

The  Materiel  Development  and  Logistic 
Command  (MDLC)  will  perform  the  whole- 
sale materiel  functions — research  and  de- 
velopment, procxirement  and  production, 
inventory  management,  storage  and  distribu- 
tion, malntenince  and  dlsix>8al — now  as- 
signed to  the  Technical  Services.  It  will 
test  new  weapons  and  equipment,  a  mission 
now  assigned  to  both  the  Continental  Army 
Command  and  the  technical  services. 

The  MDLC  will  control  the  development, 
testing,  production  and  supply  of  materiel, 
including  operation  of  laboratories,  arsenals, 
proving  grounds,  test  ranges,  depots,  and 
transportation  terminals.  It  will  provide 
command  supervision  over  the  critical  tran- 
sitions from  development  to  production  to 
supply.  This  will  enable  the  Army  Staff 
to  look  to  one  source  for  Information  on 
wholesale  materiel  matters  and  associated 
transportation  services. 

This  change  will  not  discontinue  the  Tech- 
nical Services  as  branches;  nor  will  there  be 
any  significant  changes  In  the  arsenals,  lab- 
oratories, depots,  test  ranges,  or  installations. 
Rather,  the  control  and  direction  of  these 
installations  will  change  from  the  Technical 
Services  to  the  Materiel  Development  and 
Logistic  Command. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  MDLC 
will  permit  broad  utiltaation  of  the  project 
management  concept. 

Placing  development,  production  and  sup- 
ply functions  in  a  single  command  will  fa- 
cilitate combined  engineer  and  service 
testing,  reduce  requirements  for  lateral 
coordination,  and  shorten  leadtlme. 

Test  agencies  and  other  elements  of  the 
command  will  be  staffed  with  combat  arms 
personnel,  as  well  as  technical  service  per- 
sonnel to  Insure  that  combat  requirements 
of  the  ultimate  user  are  clearly  met. 

MDLC  will  have  five  development  and  pro- 
duction commands  which  will  have  central 
responsibility  for  procurement  In  support  of 
the  wholesale  materiel  area  of  the  Army. 
Procurement  at  installation  level  will  be  lim- 
ited to  support  of  local  operating  require- 
ments. Each  of  these  commodity  command^ 
will  place  and  administer  contracts  at  its 
headquarters  installations,  thereby  central- 
izing administrative  and  technical  decisions. 


AKMT  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  COMMAND    (ACDC) 

An  Army  Combat  Developments  CCHnmand 
(ACDC)  Will  accomplish  combat  development 
functions  presently  assigned  to  CONARC,  the 
Technical  and  Administrative  Services,  and 
other  agencies.  These  functions  will  Include 
the  development  of  organizational  and  opera- 
tional doctrine,  materiel  objectives  and 
qualitative  requirements,  war  gaming  and 
field  experimentation,  and  ooet-effectlveness 
studies. 

ACDC  wUl  Include  personnel  now  In  the 
combat  development  system  and  personnel 
In  the  Army  school  system  who  are  respon- 
sible for  doctrine,  field  manuals,  and  prep- 
aration of  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment. 

It  will  Include  the  Combat  Development 
Experimentation  Center  at  Port  Ord,  Calif., 
and  many  small  agencies  normally  found  at 
each  Army  school  Its  establishment  will 
facilitate  the  development  and  Introduction 
of  forward-looking  combat  concepts  through- 
out the  Army. 

CONTINENTAL   AHMT   COMMAND    (CONABC) 

The  U.S.  Continental  Army  Conunand 
(USCONARC)  will  accomplish  vlrtuaUy  all 
Individual  and  unit  training  for  military 
personnel  of  the  Technical  and  Administra- 
tive Services,  as  well  as  the  combat  arms 
training  of  the  Army  In  the  field.  This 
will  Include  the  Army  National  Ouard  and 
the  Army  Reserve,  as  well  as  the  Active 
Army. 

USCONARC  will  assume  responsibility  for 
Army  units  which  now  belong  to  the  Tech- 
nical Services,  and  for  3  major  installations, 
3  training  centers,  and  17  schools  assigned 
to  Technical  and  Administrative  Services. 
USCONARC  no  longer  will  be  responsible 
for  combat  developments,  current  doctrine, 
tables  of  organization  and  equipment,  and 
field  manuals.  These  activities  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Army  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command.  Test  boards,  now  a  part 
of  CONARC,  will  be  reassigned  to  the  MDLC. 

USCONARC's  strength  at  field  installations 
will  be  somewhat  increased  through  expan- 
sion of  Its  training  mission,  assignment  of 
units  formerly  under  the  Technical  Serv- 
ices, and  acquisition  of  responsibility  for 
certain  Installations. 

USCONARC's  new  mission  permits  cen- 
tralized direction  of  the  training  of  both 
combat  arms  and  Technical  Service  person- 
nel, whereas  In  the  past  that  headquarters 
has  been  responsible  for  the  Individual 
training  of  combat  arms  personnel  only. 

The  consolidation  of  training  functions 
will  facilitate  the  Army's  providing  of  com- 
bat-ready forces,  on  short  notice,  to  meet 
operational  requirements,  including  those  of 
Army  components  of  unified  and  specified 
commands. 

DEPAXTMENT   Or   THE    ARMT   GENERAL   STAFF 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Oeneral 
Staff  will  be  relieved  of  many  commandlike 
and  detailed  operating  functions.  It  will 
be  organized  to  strengthen  planning,  pro- 
graming, systems  management  and  compati- 
bility with  the  operating  procedures  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

As  a  result  of  the  simplified  subordinate 
command  structure  to  be  established,  many 
detailed  operations  and  authority  to  p>er- 
form  them  will  be  delegated  below  the  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  level. 
Accordingly,  the  General  Staff  will  be  able 
to  devote  more  attention  to  planning,  pro- 
graming, policymaking,  and  supervision  of 
the  overall  effort. 

A  Director  of  Programs  will  be  established 
as  the  principal  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  direction  of 
the  Army  program  system. 

By  programing,  I  mean  the  detailing  of 
plans  Into  well-defined  and  measurable  proj- 
ects, to  Include  the  costs  of  such  projects 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 


OFFICX  OF  PXXSONNEL   OPXXATIONS 


An  Office  Of  Personnel  Operations  (OPO) 
will  be  established  as  a  special  staff  agency 
of  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 
OPO  win  integrate  in  a  single  office  the  per- 
sonnel management  operations  now  per- 
formed by  many  other  agencies  and  will 
control  centrally  the  career  develc^ment  and 
assignment  of  both  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel. 

WhUe  officers  of  the  combat  arms,  techni- 
cal services  and  administrative  services  will 
be  managed  by  OPO,  the  branch  system  has 
been  retained.  These  branches  will  continue 
to  provide  the  framework  for  officer  person- 
nel management,  and  the  existing  personnel 
offices  of  each  branch  (e.g..  Infantry,  Engi- 
neers, Ordnance)  will  retain  their  Identities 
as  branch  assignment  sections. 

Other  organizational  elements  of  OPO  vrtll 
be  staffed  with  officers  from  all  branches. 
With  these  staffing  arrangements,  OPO  wlU 
p>ossess  knowledge  of  personnel  needs  and 
resources  in  all  fields.  The  only  personnel 
not  subject  to  control  by  OPO  wUl  be  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Serv- 
ice, the  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps,  and 
the  Chaplains. 

As  a  result  of  this  consolidated  manage- 
ment of  military  personnel.  Improvements 
will  be  made  In  providing  support  for  Army 
elements  of  unified  commands  and  In  match- 
ing of  personnel  requirements  virlth  train- 
ing capabilities.  More  effective  utilization  of 
personnel  on  an  Army-wide  basis  will  be 
possible;  career  patterns  can  be  broadened 
where  appropriate,  and  promotion  opf>ortu- 
nltles  will  be  Increased  for  many  personnel. 

DEPABTMCNT   OF   THE   ARMT    SPECIAL    STAFF  AND 
OPERATING   AGENCIES 

Department  of  the  Army  Special  Staff  and 
Operating  Agencies  will  be  reallned  to  pro- 
vide continuing  support  services  at  the  Head- 
quarters level  In  the  areas  of  engineering, 
medical,  communications,  administrative, 
and  certain  other  support  services.  This  re- 
allnement  refiects  changes  in  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  which  wUl  be  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  of  the  two  new 
commands,  the  reorganization  of  USCON- 
ARC and  the  centralized  control  of  military 
personnel  managenftnt. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  changes  In  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Chiefs  of  Technical  and 
Administrative  Services  do  not  mean  that 
any  branches  are  eliminated.  Rather,  these 
branches  will  have  much  the  same  status  as 
the  Infantry.  Armor,  and  Artillery  whoae 
personnel  have  been  effectively  managed  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
rather  than  by  branch  chiefs. 

The  reorganization  will  be  accompanied  by 
removal  of  the  statutory  provisions  for  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  Quartermaster  General,  the  Chief  of 
Finance,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Chief 
Chemical  Officer,  and  the  Chief  of  Trans- 
portation. This  will  be  accomplished  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant 
to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended.  In  accordance  with  the  statute, 
his  action  cannot  be  effective  until  30  days 
after  it  Is  reported  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's report  was  laid  before  these  com- 
mittees this  morning. 

Certain  armywide  services  now  per- 
formed by  the  offices  I  have  mentioned  will 
continue  to  be  performed  by  officers  on  the 
Army  Special  Staff.  The  Offices  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  and  the  Chief  Chemical  Officer 
will  no  longer  be  required  since  ordnance 
and  chemical  functions  will  be  reassigned. 
The  remaining  staff  and  service  functions  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  will  be  performed 
by  an  officer  designated  Chief  of  Support 
Services.  The  staff  and  armywide  service 
fimctlons  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Chief 
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of  Transportation,  Chief  of  Finance,  and 
Adjutant  General  will  be  pertormed  by  spe- 
cial staff  offlcen  with  the  same  Utles.  The 
Chief  of  Knglneere  will  remain  a  statutory 
poslUon  because  o*  his  clTll  works  functions 
which  will  remain  unchanged.  Similarly, 
the  statutory  position  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral U  retained. 

The  reorganization  will  be  accomplished 
gradually  in  accordance  with  Implementing 
plans  to  be  developed  In  gretiter  detaU.  In 
each  major  area  affected  by  the  reorganiza- 
tion. pUJinlng  groups  are  being  established 
to  work  out  the  Implementing  measures. 
The  implementation  will  be  carefully  con- 
trolled to  insxire  that  our  combat  capability 
Is  fully  maintained  and  that  the  transition 
Is  made  In  tin  orderly  manner  with  minimum 
personnel    disruption. 

Although  this  plan  involves  major  changes 
In  the  command  and  management  structure. 
It  calls  for  little  change  In  mlUtary  and 
civilian  personnel  situations  at  the  operat- 
ing level  In  the  field.  The  main  Impact  of 
this  plan  Is  on  the  Headquarters  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  USCONARC,  and  the 
two  new  conunands.  For  example,  some 
personnel  wilt  be  transferred  from  He£id- 
quarters.  Department  of  the  Army,  to  head- 
quarters of  field  commands.  However,  most 
of  those  transferred  wUl  renaain  in  the 
Washington  area.  Below  these  headquarters. 
Installations  and  personnel,  by  and  large,  are 
undisturbed.  The  emphasis  Is  on  simplify- 
ing and  clarifying  conunand  responsibilities 
and  on  improving  managerial  efficiency,  while 
preserving  the  operating  structure  in  the 
field. 

While  this  reorganization  Is  being  ac- 
complished, maximum  consideration  will  be 
given  to  hiunan  factors.  Careers  will  not  be 
interrupted  or  altered  needlessly.  When  the 
reorganization  Is  completed.  I  confidently  ex- 
pect that  our  dedicated  military  and  civilian 
personnel  will  find  that  their  career  oppor- 
tunities have  been  considerably  broadened. 
The  new  structure  permits  talents  to  be 
utilized  on  a  service-wide  basis  to  a  greater 
extant  than  ever  before. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  reorganization 
is  to  develop  an  Army  with  the  best  pos- 
sible command  structure,  management, 
training,  doctrine,  weapons,  equipment,  and 
morale.  I  am  certain  that  national  security 
will  be  strengthened  by  this  undertaking. 
(Charts  omitted  in  Rzcokd.) 

Last  Easter  interim,  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen were  invited  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  visit  Germany,  for  a 
study  in  various  phases  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity,  including  the  guerrilla  and 
mountain  troops  and  the  effects  of 
trade  relationship,  credits,  and  military 
expenditures  on  the  U5.  economy  and 
gold  reserves  outflow. 

At  the  military  level,  several  expert 
critics  of  the  military  family  had  ques- 
tioned the  emphasis  placed  on  guerrilla 
group  training  of  the  troops,  in  lieu  of 
mass  military  movement. 

The  hope  of  the  Army  (or  the  city's 
freedom  from  the  curse  of  street  dis- 
orders lies  so  much  in  the  riot  training 
street  formations  of  specially  trained 
troops  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

The  hidden,  limatic  fringe  of  an  en- 
raged mob.  incited  by  pushers,  posing  as 
patriots,  can  only  be  suppressed  by  deter- 
mined and  decisive  action  by  troops  that 
advance  in  special,  oblique  formations, 
menacingly,  in  slow  and  determined 
cadence,  with  weapons  that  are  so 
handled  as  to  demand  the  respect  and 
obedience  of  those  demonstrators  who 
created  and  support  the  disorderly  con- 
duct— a  retreat  and  diq;>ersement  is  the 


result  The  advance  movements  of  the 
troops  are  not  given  to  commit  vl(rfence 
but  are  rather  calculated  to  show  terrific 
strength  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  an  end 
which,  if  tested,  would  be  overwhelming 
in  effectiveness.  The  would-be  rioters 
are  brought  to  a  quick  realization  that 
the  troops  mean  business,  panic  is 
averted,  and  all  disperse. 

Thus  the  right  kind  of  planning,  weeks 
of  riot  formation  training,  the  spirited 
and  individually  conditioned  and  physi- 
cal perfection  of  each  soldier  for  this 
special  assignment,  prevents  and  dis- 
perses disorders  in  the  city  streets. 

Thus  the  good  citizens  of  the  city  who 
have  built  the  right  kind  of  a  city  in 
which  to  live  by  a  moral  and  religious 
code,  are  safe  in  their  homes  and  are 
better  able  to  combat  the  enemy  of  their 
freedoms  and  safeguard  the  influences 
toward  decency,  to  guide  the  integrity 
of  their  future  citizens. 

The  courage,  hope,  love,  and  fidelity 
of  the  Berlin  citizens  is  shown  every- 
where for  the  U.S.  troops.  Let  us  pray 
that  this  feeling  will  always  prevail. 

TUX    BXaUM    WAIX 

At  2  am.  on  Sunday.  August  13,  1961, 
the  Communists  sealed  off  the  borders 
between  East  and  West  Berlin,  the 
escaE>e  route  used  by  more  than  2  million 
I)ersons  seeking  refuge  from  tyranny. 
East  German  tanks  rumbled  up  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate.  Communist  guards 
pulled  men  and  women  off  subway  and 
elevated  trains.  At  dawn,  workmen  be- 
gan tearing  up  the  streets  of  Potsdamer 
Platz.  the  threshold  of  freedom  for  many 
refugees.  Later,  a  5 -foot-high  concrete 
barrier  was  erected.  Barbed  wire  was 
strung  along  other  border  points. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Berlin 
wall — a  wall  that  stretches  for  27  miles 
along  the  dividing  line  between  East  and 
West  Berlin. 

The  circumstances  that  surrounded 
the  erection  of  the  Berlin  wall  are  prob- 
ably still  fresh  in  yoiir  minds  today. 
You  will  recall  that  in  June  1961, 
Khrushchev  presented  President  Ken- 
nedy at  Vieima  Soviet  demands  for 
settling  the  Berlin  and  German  prob- 
lem. The  main  Soviet  objective  was  to 
force  the  Western  Powers  to  liquidate 
their  political  position  in  West  Berlin 
notwithstanding  durable  international 
agreements  insuring  their  continued 
presence.  The  mood  which  surrounded 
the  Khrushchev-Kennedy  talks  at  Vi- 
enna was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
"somber."  And  indeed  they  were;  for 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  the  Soviets 
began  to  build  up  pressures  to  compel 
the  West  to  submit  to  the  Soviet  dictate. 
In  an  almost  unending  chorus  the  So- 
viets reiterated  their  familiar  threat  to 
conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many if  the  West  did  not  accede  to  their 
demands.  This  was  accompanied  by 
provocative  actions  and  verbal  threats. 
In  the  midst  of  pressures  and  counter- 
pressxxres  in  the  ensuing  weelts.  thou- 
sands of  refugees  fled  to  freedom 
through  West  Berlin.  By  August  13  the 
flow  had  reached  an  estimated  average 
of  2,000  a  day.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  according  to  official  West  German 
sources  an  estimated  3,600,000  to  3,700,- 


000  refugees  fled  Communist  Germany 
diirlng  the  i)erlod  1945  to  the  end  of  last 
year. 

These  figures  In  themselves  clearly  re- 
veal the  main  purpose  underlying  the 
Communist  decision  to  construct  the 
wall  in  Berlin.  East  Germany  was  fast 
losing  its  economic  and  intellectual  elite. 
Among  the  refugees  were  engineers,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  aiul  others  from  the  pro- 
fessional level  of  society.  The  youth  of 
East  Germany,  too,  was  fast  evaporating 
in  the  hasty  flight  to  freedom  through 
Berlin.  Vital  manpower  was  thus  being 
drained  off,  threatening  a  crisis  far 
greater  than  the  one  then  gripping  East 
Germany. 

The  Communist  response  to  this 
threat  was  swift  and  ruthless:  they 
built  the  wall.  This  was  a  desperate  act  <} 
to  save  communism  in  East  Germany, 
Since  August  13.  the  flow  of  refugees 
has  been  reduced  to  a  virtual  trickle. 
Only  a  relatively  few  lucky  soiils  have 
succeeded  in  tunneling  under  the  wall  or 
vaulting  over  it.  Some  found  other 
means  for  escape,  equally  dangerous. 
According  to  the  State  Department,  11,- 
300  have  succeeded  in  fleeing  during  the 
period  August  13,  1961,  to  June  1.  1962. 
The  total  flgiire  for  1961  was  205,000. 
Old  and  young  alike  have  literally 
Jumped  to  freedom — some  even  to  death. 
By  early  June  of  1962  an  estimated  40 
refugees  have  been  killed  trying  to  es- 
cape. Even  young  boys  are  numbered 
among  the  fatal  casualties. 

One  does  not  have  to  search  very  deep 
to  discover  the  significance  of  the  Berlin 
wall.  In  all  its  grotesque  ugliness,  the 
wall  has  become  a  symbol  of  many 
things: 

It  is  a  symbol  of  Communist  failure  in 
a  country  that  had  all  the  practical  ele- 
ments for  success,  except  one,  the  vital 
necessity  of  human  freedom. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  a  divided  Germany 
and  the  dangerous  political  problem  this 
perpetuates  in  East- West  relations. 

It  is  a  sjonbol  of  communism's  des- 
iderate defensiveness  when  faced  with 
resolute  power  and  strength. 

Finally,  it  is  a  symbol  of  tsrrarmy.  and 
as  such,  It  stands  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  us  all  that  Soviet  power  is  a  contin- 
uing threat  to  our  peace,  our  security, 
and  our  freedom. 

We  visited  the  7th  U5.  Army 
Noncommissioned  Officer's  Academy, 
Flint  Kaserne,  at  Bad  Tvelz,  Germany. 
The  academy  was  established  originally 
as  the  U.S.  Constabulary  NCO  Academy 
due  to  a  shortage  of  noncommissioned  « 
officers  in  the  constabulary — first  enroll- 
ment October  17.  1949.  In  November 
1951  the  academy  was  redesignated  as 
presently  named  and  removed  from 
Johnson  Barracks,  Munich,  Germany,  to 
its  present  location.  We  were  briefed  by 
Col.  S.  H.  Matheson.  commandant. 

The  school  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers in  subjects  such  as  leadership  and 
command  tactics  and  personnel  and  ad- 
ministration for  a  period  of  6  weeks, 
presently  reduced  to  4  weeks. 

The  subjects  common  to  all  noncom- 
missioned officers,  be  they  personnel  ser- 
geant or  rifle  platoon  sergeant,  are 
taught  to  so  develop  those  professional 
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attributes  which  will  assure  the  neces- 
sary self-confidence  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility required  of  military  leaders. 

Its  scope  seeks  to  develop  In  leader- 
ship: 

First.  An  aWUty  to  recognize  and  as- 
sume his  responsibilities. 

Second.  The  confidence  to  apply  his 
knowledge. 

Third.  TTie  leadership  techniques  that 
apply  to  his  lif  u. 

Fourth.  The  high  personal  and  pro- 
fessional standards  that  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  noncommissioned  officer 
corps. 

The  need  of  formalized  schooling  for 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army  in 
order  to  develop  or  Improve  leadership 
by  increasing  confidence,  inspiring  as- 
sumption of  the  responsibility  of  office, 
and  learning  standards  of  conduct,  ap- 
pearance, and  action  as  expected  of  a 
noncommissioned  officer  was  stressed. 

While  at  the  academy,  the  student  Is 
given  every  possible  opportimity  to  dis- 
play his  leadership  capability.  He  is  ro- 
tated through  command  positions  in  the 
company  and  so  satisfies  himself  that  he 
is  capable  of  commanding. 

The  student  in  his  academic  and  lead- 
ership Is  evaluated  by  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, by  student  supervisors — cadre 
noncommissioned  officers — who  are  with 
each  student  platoon,  and  by  those  per- 
sonnel of  the  staff  and  faculty  who  are 
observers  of  his  actions.  Thus,  every- 
one Is  interested  in  solving  his  difficul- 
ties— counseling,  advising,  and  assisting 
to  overcome  his  deficiencies.  If  results 
are  disappointing,  he  is  dropped  from 
the  course. 

Standards  of  discipline,  housekeeping, 
personal  app>earance,  and  other  activi- 
ties are  strictly  enforced  and  rated 
through  a  demerit  system.  Also  meri- 
torious service  and  extra  effort  are 
credited  to  the  student — one  merit  elim- 
inates two  demerits.  Excessive  demerits 
may  prevent  graduation  unless  offset  by 
excellence  in  leadership  and  academics. 
Students  received  190  periods  of  in- 
struction In  4  weeks.  The  subjects  pre- 
sented undei-  the  general  heading  of 
leadership  Include  "Basic  Concepts  of 
Military  Leadership,"  "Human  Be- 
havior." "Leadership  Traits."  "Leader- 
ship Principles."  "Indications  of  Leader- 
ship." and  other  subjects  teaching  Army 
doctrine  in  tlie  field.  These  subjects  are 
designed  to  rurture  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamentals  of  leadership. 
Other  subjects  such  as  "Leader-Subordi- 
nate Relationship,"  "On  the  Spot  Cor- 
rections," "I»roblem*  of  Training  and 
Command,"  and  "Combat  Leadership" 
prepare  the  student  to  imderstand  and 
apply  the  fundamentals  of  leadership  to 
his  responsibilities  as  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer.  I 

The  study  of  leadership  also  applies  to 
a  military  situation,  and  thus  becomes 
the  technique  used  by  the  successful 
leader. 

The  majority  of  the  formal  instruc- 
tion given  at  the  Academy  is  conducted 
by  cadre  noncommissioned  officers.  The 
program  of  instruction  has  been  devel- 
oped to  support  the  mission  of  the 
Academy. 

Col.  S.  H.  Matheson,  commandant  of 
the  Academj,  personifles  the  true  spirit 
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of  dedication  of  a  brilliant  officer  to  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.  His  sur>erior 
talents  bent  to  the  accomplishments  to 
be  realized,  his  Bterate  and  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  training  methods  neces- 
sary to  realizeUhe  ultimate  goal  of  each 
student.  Insures  its  success,  and  gives  to 
the  Army  its  most  cherished  noncom- 
missioned leadership. 

We  were  proud  to  be  in  attendance  at 
his  briefing  period  and  as  guests. 

There  have  been  57,728  enrolled  in  the 
Academy — 46,641  graduates;  11,081  non- 
graduates,  120  civilians.  Four  hundred 
students  enter  every  8  weeks,  thus  total- 
ing approximately  1,100  to  1,200  stu- 
dents attending  the  institution  at  a 
given  time.  The  basic  maxim  is  "learn- 
ing by  doing" — consequently,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  student's  time  is  spent  in 
practical  work,  and  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  refiect  credit  on  the  high- 
est standards  of  a  noncommissioned 
officer. 

Yoimg  noncommissioned  officers  are 
recommended  by  their  commanding  of- 
ficers by  selection,  determined  by  benefit 
to  the  individual  and  the  Army.  Spe- 
cialists in  certain  grades  may  be  admitted 
because  of  potential  leadership.  Indi- 
viduals qualified  as  officer  candidates 
also  are  eligible.  Other  services  are 
admissible.  ^ 

Failures  are  due  to  lack  of  leadership 
ability,  or  to  meet  the  academic  work  or 
required  standards  in  r>ersonal  apF>^ar- 
ance  and  attention  to  detail. 

The  graduate  of  the  7th  U.S. 
Army  Noncommissioned  Officer's  Acad- 
emy returns  to  his  unit  with  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
standards  expected  of  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  thus  Increasing  his  pres- 
tige and  contribution  to  the  efficiency 
and  leadership  of  the  Army. 

We  saw  the  American  soldier  in 
Europe  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  for 
defense  or  offense  and  personally 
schooled  in  the  maintalnance  of  peace 
on  the  field  or  city  streets.  He  Is  a 
glowing  example  of  the  determined  pa- 
triotic dedication  of  man  to  God  and 
coimtry.  The  man  at  arms  today  Is  a 
symbol  of  true  American  spirit  In  action 
trained  by  superb  specialists  In  the 
modem  conception  of  military  tactics 
to  insure  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  World. 

Every  American.  esp>ecially  those  in 
business,  executive,  journalistic,  and 
political  leadership  in  our  Nation  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  personally  ob- 
serve and  study  the  American  soldier  as 
an  individual  in  his  social  and  spiritual 
life  and  as  a  member  of  the  greatest 
fighting  vmit  In  the  history  of  military 
arms.  They  give  and  receive  a  de- 
manding respect  of  all  nationals  in  the 
areas  they  protect. 

The  major  contribution  to  the  land 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization and  without  question  consid- 
ered the  greatest  fighting  unit  force  In 
the  world  and  progressively  more  formi- 
dable is  the  U.S.  7th  Army. 

The  legislative  group  was  thoroughly 
briefed  for  hours  at  each  installation. 
Every  phase  and  facet  of  military  of- 
fense and  defense  operations  were  ably 
presented  and  discussed.  Slides  of 
mapped  areas  of  defense  and  statistical 


data  clarifying  every  military  situation 
and  organization  problem  were  ex- 
plained. New  weapons  and  modem 
military  tactics  were  demonstrated  both 
in  the  field  and  hearing  room.  The 
material  was  a  complete  study  of  our 
Armed  Forces — its  strength  numerically 
and  even  broken  down  Into  the  various 
man-unit  specialized  weapon  operations 
of  the  battalion  and  company.  The  sup- 
ply line  proximity  to  Army  units  and  the 
protective  cover  of  the  material  were 
expertly  treated,  including  alternate  lines 
of  supply  for  replacement  in  case  of 
destruction. 

We  visited  the  Czech  border  xmder 
armed  protection  and  vieved  through  an 
observation  post  the  activity  of  the  Czech 
patrol  and  their  manned  observation 
towers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  These  armed  forces  extend 
along  the  border  from  the  Austrian  Alps 
north — 500  miles — to  Pulda  Gap.  The 
protection  of  these  borders  are  assured 
by  the  requisite  supply  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  7th  Army  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  weapons — rifles,  machine- 
guns,  helicopters,  tanks,  and  rockets — In- 
cluding the  deadly  Davy  Crockett.  It 
can  be  used  in  the  field  and  will  destroy 
any  armored  vehicle  or  tank,  and  has 
devastating  power.  It  is  maimed  by  two 
men. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  sole  authority  to  order  the  use  of 
nuclear  heads  and  their  distribution. 

The  7th  Army  is  ever  on  the  alert  and 
each  man  takes  pride  in  his  dedicated 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  protec- 
tion of  his  country.  Whether  his  lot  is 
to  participate  in  alerts,  tap  a  wire,  fol- 
low a  barbed  wire  fence,  man  the  watch 
tower,  patrol  the  area,  carry  a  message — 
he  is  proud  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
task. 

The  7th  Army  is  always  prepared  to  go 
into  operation.  The  alerts  are  practiced 
every  month,  half  of  the  corps  can  be 
on  the  line  in  half  an  hour;  in  several 
hours  the  remainder  can  be  combat 
ready  and  mobile.  The  7th  Army  patrols 
operate  constantly. 

The  7th  Army  soldier  receives  every 
type  of  Army  training — under  all  sorts 
of  conditions  in  the  field,  in  the  study 
or  lecture  ro<Hn,  day  and  night  exercises, 
garrison  instruction,  formal  school,  tank 
firing,  and  rifle  Instruction  on  target. 

The  large-scale  Army  maneuvers  in- 
cluding a  full  division  are  conducted  at 
near  combat  conditions.  The  specialized 
groups  in  Ordnance,  Quartermaster,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Medical  Corps,  also  work  In 
the  field  as  realistically  as  if  in  combat. 

The  7th  Army  protects  millions  of  peo- 
ple— 22  million  In  the  American  zone 
including  Germans,  American  residents 
and  tourists.  Army  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents. 

The  shift  of  Individuals  during  the 
year  are  over  100,000  Army  personnel 
and  close  to  the  same  number  of  depend- 
ents. 

The  7th  Army  lists  as  Its  basic  func- 
tion— to  help  maintain  the  peace  by  be- 
ing constantly  combat  ready  to  fight  if 
necessary  for  the  rights  of  freemen  and 
a  free  world,  and  further  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  to  oiu:  German  neighbors. 
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We  also  witnessed  target  practice  by 
tanks.  Its  crews  demonstrated  the 
deadly  accuracy  and  simultaneous  con- 
secutive firing  of  heavy  armaments.  The 
pride  of  accomplisliment  was  reflected 
in  the  eyes  and  carriage  of  the  oflBcers 
and  men.  We  were  intrigued  by  the 
rapidity  of  measvured  action  of  the  firing 
teams  in  setting  up  a  curtain  of  devas- 
tating piercing  power.  It  was  with  a 
heavy  grip  of  acknowledged  appreciation 
when,  as  proud  Americans,  we  shook 
hands  with  the  officers  and  men  in  our 
departure. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  foreign  lands  that  the  classified  mate- 
rial whose  nature  and  concept  is  known 
to  thousands  that  the  oloak  of  silence 
covers  all  men.  About  95  percent  of  our 
briefing  on  critical  matters  concerning 
Army  personnel  and  operations  were  in 
this  area,  and  yet  we  have  in  a  fieeting 
moment  after  each  secret  statement  di- 
vorced the  same  from  our  minds.  The 
will  to  have  it  so  makes  it  so. 

The  moimtain  troops  of  the  German 
Alps  are  expert  in  their  field.  We  have 
the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being  wit- 
oesses  to  certain  operations  and  ma- 
neuvers. 

These  troops  were  specially  trained 
by  crack  specialists  of  the  British, 
French,  Italian,  Austrian.  Belgian,  and 
Swiss  mountaineer  armed  forces. 

In  a  traced  way.  we  were  part  of  the 
operations,  climbing  to  a  2,000-foot-Alps 
rise,  to  better  view  the  operations  of  the 
teams  in  mountain  practice  safety  evacu- 
ation of  the  wounded. 

We  were  privileged  to  watch  a  vanish- 
ing breed  of  courageous  men.  The  pres- 
ent-day training  of  the  soldier,  trapped 
in  a  nuclear  haze  of  operations,  is  an 
index  of  the  passing  of  the  great  land 
armies,  tanking,  trucking,  and  bayonet- 
ing their  way  across  nations,  digging  into 
trench  and  foxhole  for  defense  terrain 
fighting  and  setting  up  machinegun 
nests  and  house-to-house  combat  teams. 
Nuclear  war,  from  the  sky,  will  silence 
every  gun,  seep  into  every  hole,  tank, 
structure— deadening  every  living  thing 
in  a  split  second  flash.  The  old  way  of 
making  war  is  gone,  we  are  in  a  push- 
button era  of  warfare.  No  one  can  win 
a  war  for  long. 

The  brutality  of  war  sometimes 
brought  out  the  heroics  of  men  of  an  in- 
dividual breed,  but  today  the  heart  of  a 
man  never  can  be  tested.  It  is  as  if  the 
hand  of  God  unleashes  the  forces  of 
infamy  against  all  men.  as  if  in  meas- 
lired  judgment,  by  man  himself,  he  de- 
serves complete  extermination.  Yes;  by 
his  own  genius  of  inventive  mind,  he  has 
condemned  the  Lord  to  enter  his  last 
judgment  that  the  earth  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

With  the  advent  of  the  cold  war  many 
aspects  resulted  in  special  warfare  ter- 
minology such  as  special  warfare,  un- 
conventional warfare,  special  forces,  civil 
action,  paramilitary  force,  and  other  re- 
lated items  with  precise  meanings. 

Following  are  a  few  definitions  com- 
monly associated  with  cold  war  activi- 
ties: 

Cold  war  is  the  use  of  pobtical.  eco- 
nomic, technological,  sociological,  and 
military  measures,  short  of  overt  armed 


conflict  Involving  regular  military  forces, 
to  achieve  national  objectives. 

Special  warfare  is  a  term  used  by  the 
U.S.  Army  to  embrace  all  the  military 
and  paramilitary  measures  and  activi- 
ties related  to  imconventional  warfare, 
covmterinsurgency,  said  psychological 
warfare. 

Unconventional  warfare  Includes  the 
interrelated  fields  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
evasion  and  escape,  and  resistance. 
Such  operations  are  conducted  in  enemy 
held  or  controlled  territory,  and  are 
planned  and  executed  to  take  advantage 
of  or  stimulate  resistance  movements  or 
insurgency  against  hostile  governments 
or  forces.  In  peacetime,  the  United 
States  conducts  training  to  develop  its 
capability  for  such  wartime  operations. 
Guerrilla  warfare  is  the  conduct  of 
combat  operations  inside  a  covmtry  in 
enemy  or  enemy -held  territory  on  a 
military  or  paramilitary  basis  by  units 
organized  from  predominantly  indige- 
nous personnel.  The  aim  is  to  weaken 
the  established  government  of  the  target 
.  country  by  reducing  the  combat  effec- 
tiveness of  the  military  forces,  the 
economic  means,  and  the  overall  morale 
and  will  to  resist. 

Paramilitary  forces  are  those  existing 
alongside  the  Armed  Forces  and  are  pro- 
fessedly normiilitary,  but  formed  on  an 
underlying  military  pattern  a^  a  poten- 
tial auxiliary,  or  diversionary  military 
organization. 

Counterinsurgency  includes  all  mili- 
tary, political,  economic,  psychological, 
and  sociological  activities  directed  to- 
ward preventing  and  suppressing  re- 
sistance groups  whose  actions  range  in 
degree  of  violence  and  scope  from  sub- 
versive political  activity  to  violent  ac- 
tions by  large  guerrilla  elements  to  over- 
throw a  duly  established  government. 

U.S.  Army  counterinsurgency  forces 
comprise  sE>ecial  forces,  civil  affairs, 
psychological  warfare,  engineer,  medi- 
cal, light  aviation,  signal,  and  other  ele- 
ments as  required.  They  are  capable  of 
oi)erating  in  disturbed  areas,  if  invited 
by  the  host  goverrunent,  to  provide  train- 
ing and  operational  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  indigenous  military  forces 
engaged  in  maintaining  or  restoring  in- 
ternal security. 

U.S.  Army  special  forces  groups  are 
specially  trained  and  organized  to  train 
and  assist  indigenous  leaders  and  forces 
in  measures,  tactics,  and  techniques  re- 
quired to  prevent  or  eliminate  hostile 
resistance  and  guerrilla  groups.  Other 
Army  elements  extend  and  complement 
the  activities  of  special  forces  groups. 
Assistance  and  training  provided  to  in- 
digenous forces  may  include  operational 
advice.  The  wartime  mission  of  special 
forces  groups  is  to  organize,  supply, 
train,  and  direct  predominantly  indig- 
enous forces  in  the  conduct  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  enemy-held  or  controlled 
territory  to  support  the  overall  mili- 
tary effort. 

Civic  action  is  any  action  performed 
by  military  forces  of  a  country  utilizing 
manpower  and  skills,  in  cooperation  with 
civil  agencies,  authorities,  or  groups,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  economic  or  social 
betterment  of  that  country. 

Advances  in  weapons  system  over  the 
past    few     years    have     forced    many 


changes  In  tactical  organization  and 
operational  concepts.  The  basic  empha- 
sis placed  on  these  operational  concepts 
in  the  modern  army  are  mobility,  dis- 
pension,  and  small  unit  operation. 
These  goals  complied  with  many  new 
instriunents  of  war,  required  greater  re- 
liance ufKjn  the  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned ofBcers  of  the  Army. 

The  result  was  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  at  all  levels  to  meet 
the  highest  standard  of  its  capabilities. 
Behind  these  plans  developed  at  the 
Pentagon  was  the  ultimate  desire  to 
cover  virtually  every  kind  of  military 
facet  to  attain  these  ends. 

First.  The  Davy  Crockett  rocket  is 
capable  of  launching  either  nuclear  or 
conventional  warheads  across  battle- 
lines  at  ranges  about  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  conventional  artillery,  per- 
haps up  to  9  miles.  The  Davy  Crockett, 
which  looks  like  a  large  recoilless  ar- 
tillery rifie.  was  designed  for  low  yield 
tactical  atomic  warheads,  but  can  also 
fire  warheads  of  conventional  explosives. 
Both  a  heavy  and  light  version  have 
been  developed.  The  projectile  looks 
much  like  a  conventional  bomb,  bulbous 
in  shape,  with  four  stabilizing  fins.  The 
large  version  is  about  the  size  of  an 
office  wastebasket. 

The  launcher  for  either  version  can  be 
mounted  on  a  jeep  or  similar  vehicle  and 
operated  by  as  few  as  two  men.  The 
exact  weight  is  a  secret,  but  it  is  said 
to  be  ligiit  enough  to  carry.  The  weapon 
has  been  designed  to  give  small  infantry 
units  a  volume  of  firepower  hitherto  as- 
sociated only  with  massed  artillery. 
When  used  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  the 
rocket  has  a  tremendous  force,  yet  its 
effective  radius  is  about  2  miles,  small 
enough  so  that  the  troops  who  use  the 
weapon,  nearby  friendly  troops  and 
civilian  populations,  are  not  endangered 
by  the  blast. 

Davy  Crockett  is  the  smallest  weapon 
the  United  States  has  in  use  capable  of 
firing  atomic  missiles. 

Davy  Crockett  is  an  atomic  weapon 
system  designed  for  tactical  use  by  the 
infantry  battle  group.  There  are  two 
versions  of  the  Davy  Crockett  weapon 
system,  a  light  version  weighing  about 
200  pounds  and  a  heavy  system  weighing 
about  400  pounds.  Both  are  recoilless 
rifies  which  fire  spigot  projectiles — that 
is,  projectiles  that  are  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  gun  tubes,  and  are  therefore 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  spigots  or  pistons 
which  are  inserted  in  the  gun  tubes. 
Both  the  light  and  heavy  versions,  with 
their  ground  mounts,  can  be  disassem- 
bled and  carried  by  the  guncrews.  Both 
will  also  be  mounted  on  various  tactical 
vehicles.  Davy  Crockett,  with  its  low 
yield  atcmiic  warhead,  will  increase  the 
firepower  of  the  infsuitry  battle  group 
tremendously,  smd  will  enable  it  to  com- 
bat the  numerically  superior  enemy 
forces  it  may  encounter  on  a  future 
battlefield. 

This  weapon  fired  demonstration 
round  at  Grafhthofen  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Second.  The  M-113  armored  person- 
nel carrier  is  a  new  lightweight  battle- 
field vehicle  that  can  transport  12  fully 
armed  infantrymen  or  a  cargo  and  can 
mount  a  .50  caliber  or  a  .30  caliber  ma- 
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chlnegim.  The  M-113  is  both  amphibi- 
ous and  air  transportable.  It  is  capable 
of  a  maximum  speed  of  38  miles  per  hour 
on  land  and  3  or  4  knots  per  hour 
m  the  water.  It  replaces  the  M-59  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier.  The  Infantry 
battle  groups  of  three  infantry  divisions 
have  been  mechaniaed  with  the  M-113. 
A  full-tracked  vehicle,  the  M-113  gives 
the  soldiers  a  degree  of  protection  and 
mobility  hitherto  unknown  outside  of 
armored  divisions.  An  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  carrying  a  squad  of  men 
is  immune  to  all  artillery  fire  except  di- 
rect hits  or  misses  so  close  that  a  track 
is  blown  off.  Small  arms  such  as  ma- 
chineguns,  rifies.  and  grenades  are  use- 
less against  the  armed  personnel  car- 
riers. 

Carrier.  Personnel,  Fiill-Tracked,  Armored 
M-113 

1.  Purpoae:  To  proride  general  Informa- 
tion on  the  M-113  armored  personnel  car- 
rier. 

2.  Pacts: 

(a)  The  M-113  personnel  carrier  was  de- 
veloped to  replace  the  M-59  APC  with  a  light- 
er vehicle  for  armor  and  Infantry  units.  It 
Is  an  armored,  airborne,  amphibious  vehicle 
6arrylng  a  squad  of  13  men  plus  a  driver, 
and  having  superior  cross-country  mobility. 
It  Is  adaptable  to  multiple  functions  through 
kit  application  or  modification  of  Its  basic 
structure. 

(b)  To  obtain  maximum  production  econ- 
omy, preliminary  studies  and  evaluations 
were  made  of  prototype  vehicles  to  adapt 
commercial  engines  and  transmissions  for 
utilization  of  existing  Industrial  power  plant- 
power  train  capacity. 

(c)  To  reduce  its  weight,  the  maximum 
use  has  been  made  of  both  aluminum  armor 
and  a  multitude  of  alumlniun  components. 

(d)  In  May  1959  a  quantity  production 
contract  was  awarded  to  Food  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  San  Jose.  Calif.  De- 
liveries from  the  contract  commenced  in 
February  of  1960. 

(e)  Characteristics  of  M-113  APC:  Weight 
(air  drop),  18,600  pounds;  engine.  Chrysler 
A710-B,  liquid  cooled;  transmission,  Allison 
TX200-2;  primary  weapon.  .60  caliber  M-2 
machinegun;  maximum  speed,  38  miles  per 
hour;   cruising  range,  200  miles. 

Third.  The  M-60  tank  replaces  the 
M-48  Patton-tjT>e  tank,  which  has  been 
outclassed  by  Soviet  tanks.  The  M-60 
tank  is  powered  by  a  diesel  engine;  Its 
105-millimeter  gun  provides  a  devastat- 
ing artillery  punch  on  the  battlefield. 
The  M-60  tank  employs  a  high  velocity 
105-milllmeter  gun  with  c  simplified  fire- 
control  system  and  removable  tube  that 
can  be  swiftly  replaced  in  the  field  when 
It  becomes  worn  out.  The  M-60  Is  also 
armed  with  a  7.62-millimeter  machine- 
gun  mounted  to  the  main  gun  cradle  and 
fired  through  its  shield.  There  Is  also  a 
new  50-caliber  machinegun,  located  in 
the  cupola  of  the  turret,  which  can  be 
loaded,  aimed,  and  fired  from  within  the 
tank.  There  are  two  manually  operated 
45-caliber  submachineguns  carried  in- 
side the  vehicle. 

The  M-60  can  climb  a  60-percent 
grade,  go  over  a  36-inch  wall,  and  move 
through  a  4 -foot  deep  stream  without 
trouble.  The  maximum  speed  on  the 
average  road  Is  32  miles  per  hour.  The 
cross-country  speed  Is  about  16  miles  per 
hour.  The  M-60  carries  a  crew  of  four. 
A  larger  cupola  provides  more  Interior 
room  for  the  commander  than  In  previ- 
ous models. 


Pact  Skkxt  on  M-60  Tank 

I.  Nomenclatnre:    Tank,    medium,    M-60. 
n.  Characteristics: 

1.  One  hundred  and  five  millimeter  gun  as 
main  armament. 

2.  Diesel  engine;   760  horsepower. 

3.  Similar  In  appearance  to  the  M-48  with 
an  Improved  hull,  gun.  and  engine  and  over 
50  other  component  Improvements. 

4.  Weight;  51  tons. 
m.  Advantages: 

1.  One  hundred  and  five  millimeter  gun 
gives  significantly  greater  penetration  than 
the  90-mllllmeter  gun  on  current  medium 
tank. 

2.  Diesel  engine  provides  30  to  40  percent 
more  range  and  has  less  fire  hazard  because 
fuel  Is  less  volatile.  This  simplifies  supply 
problems  and  lower  volatility  retards  waste 
by  vaporization.  The  new  750-horsepower 
diesel  engine  was  designed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Motors  Corp.  under  the  direction 
of  the  VS.   Army  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  company  started  with  the  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  current  medlimi  tank  engine 
and  developed  a  diesel  engine.  This  engine 
has  been  under  development  and  test  dur- 
ing the  past  3  or  4  years.  It  was  Installed 
and  tested  In  an  M-48  tank,  beginning  In 
1957.  Continental  Army  Command  tested 
Intensively  In   1958. 

3.  The  weight  of  51  tons  Is  expected  to  be 
reduced  with  future  Improvements.  Reduc- 
tion of  weight  will  Increase  speed  and 
maneuverability. 

rv.  The  new  105-mUllmeter  guns  and 
diesel  engines  can  be  Installed  In  the  M-48 
when  they  are  turned  in  for  overhaul. 

V.  The  first  M-60  tanks  procured  with 
money    In    the    fiscal    year    1959    budget. 

Many  units  in  Europe  still  have  M-48 
tanks.  M-60  replacing  these  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Foiu-th.  The  Hawk  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile Is  a  solid-fueled,  radar-guided  mis- 
sile designed  especially  for  antiaircraft 
defense.  With  the  development  of  the 
Ajax  and  Hercules  missiles,  the  Army 
was  fairly  well  supplied  with  weapons 
which  could  cope  with  modem  combat 
aircraft  at  high  altitudes,  but  was  weak 
in  defenses  against  intruders  at  low  alti- 
tudes. The  Hawk  was  designed  to  meet 
this  need,  and  is  capable  of  dealing  with 
supersonic  aircraft  flying  at  low  alti- 
tudes, below  the  effective  zones  of  the 
Ajax  and  Hercules. 

Fifth.  The  Honest  John  surface-to- 
surface  rocket  is  a  tactical  missile  capa- 
ble of  carrying  a  nuclear  warhead.  It  Is 
not  a  guided  missile,  however,  but  rather 
a  free  rocket,  aimed  in  the  same  manner 
as  conventional  artillery,  with  the  data 
for  elevation  and  direction  corrected  for 
weather  conditions.  Its  size  and  weight 
permit  it  to  be  launched  from  a  truck 
which  can  be  maneuvered  in  and  out  of 
position  within  a  few  minutes.  The  par- 
ticular importance  of  its  mobility  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  like  any  weapon  with  a 
nuclear  capability,  the  Honest  John 
would  be  a  priority  target  for  the  enemy; 
hence  the  need  to  be  able  to  move  qvilckly 
from  one  flring  position  to  another.  As 
mobile  as  a  light  cannon,  the  Honest 
John  can  supply  artillery  power  far 
greater  than  any  combination  of  bat- 
teries used  in  World  War  ir.  The  mis- 
sile and  its  launching  system  is  air 
transportable  in  conventional  military 
transports. 

Sixth.  The  M-14  rifle  replaces  the 
M-1  Garand.  It  is  a  lighter  rifle  than 
the  Garand  and  fires  the  standard  North 


Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  round,  ttie 
short  7.62-millImeter  cartridge  that  is 
now  standard  small-arms  ammunition 
for  the  NATO  allies.  This  cartridge  is 
shorter  and  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
M-1  ammunition.  Normally,  the  M-14 
Is  a  semiautomatic  rifle,  like  the  Gar- 
and. Thus  the  trigger  must  be  squeezed 
for  each  shot,  although  the  empty  car- 
tridge case  is  automatically  ejected.  But. 
unlike  the  Garand.  a  simple  adapter  fits 
the  M-14  to  fully  automiaUc  fire.  That 
is,  so  long  as  the  trigger  is  squeezed  the 
rifie  will  fire  bursts  of  700  rounds  a  min- 
ute. The  M-14  is  less  liKlined  to  jam  or 
malfunction  than  the  Garand.  The  re- 
duction in  size  of  the  cartridge  makes 
possible  the  use  of  the  magazine  prin- 
ciple, a  more  efficient  principle  than  the 
old  clip,  and  also  permits  the  soldier  to 
carry  more  rounds  in  his  belt. 

Adoption  of  this  new  rifle,  which 
replaces  four  current  UJ3.  Army  shoulder 
weapons,  rounds  out  a  program  for  a  new 
wear>ons  system,  long  planned  and  partly 
consimmiated  recently  with  the  adoption 
of  the  M-60  general  purpose  machinegun. 
Both  the  new  rifle  and  the  new  machine 
gim  fire  the  7.62-millimeter  NATO  car- 
tridge, which  will  be  common  to  our 
NATO  allies. 

RiTLX  7 .62-Mn.T,rMi:nR,  M-14 

Weight  of  rifle.  7.62-milllmeter,  M-14  (with 
empty  magazine,  less  sllng) ,  8.7  pounds. 

Length  of  rifie  (with  flash  suppressor), 
44.14  inches. 

Length  of  barrel,  22  Inches. 

Rifling,  four  grooves,  right-hand  twist, 
12  inches. 

Bight  radius  (at  100  yards) ,  26.75  Inches. 

Type  of  mechanism,  rotating  bolt. 

Method  of  actuation,  gas-operated. 

Loading  device,  5-round  charger. 

Cyclic  rate,  750  revolutions  per  minute. 

Cooling,  air. 

Trigger  pull,  maximum,  7.5  pounds;  mini- 
mum, 5.5  pounds. 

Muzzle  velocity,  2,800  feet  per  second. 

Magazine  capacity,  20  rounds. 

Chamber  pressure,  maximum,  60,000 
pounds  per  square   inch. 

Ammunition  types.  Ball,  AP.,  tracer. 

Cartridge,  ball  type,  caliber  7.62  milli- 
meters, M-59. 

MaTimiim  range.  3,500  yards. 

Troops  in  the  United  States  and  Par 
East  still  are  using  the  World  War  n  Ml 
rifle  in  lieu  of  the  new  M-14  rifle. 

Seventh.  Lavmcher,  rocket,  4.5  inches, 
M12A2.  Purpose,  launch  from  ground 
installation  a  projectile  similar  in  ex- 
plosive effect  to  105  millimeter  HE  shell 
against  all  types  of  targets.  Distinct 
characteristics,  smoothbore  magnesium 
tube  with  canying  sling;  rocket  issued 
inside  launcher,  ready  for  flring; 
mounted  on  hinged  tripod,  two  legs 
fixed,  one  adjustable. 

M12A2 
Launcher:  Weight,  22  pounds.  Length, 
48  inches.  Diameter,  4.5  Inches.  Muzzle 
velocity,  830  feet  per  second.  Range,  6,300 
yards.  Rate  of  fire,  launcher  discarded  af- 
ter rocket  Is  fired.  Firing  mechanism,  bat- 
tery or  10-cap  exploder.  Igniter,  perc\isslon- 
electric.  Sight,  white  line  on  laimcher, 
front  and  rear  open  sights,  or  folding  rear 
peepsight  and  a  fixed  front  stud.  Basic 
model.  M12  (LS) .  plastic  tube,  fuzed  rocket. 
Modifications,  M12A1  (i;3)  unfuzed  rocket, 
fuze  in  fiber  container  in  front  spacer; 
M12A2  (8),  magnesium  alloy  tube. 
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Bocket:  Types.  HI  spin  type.  M20. 
Weight.  42.5  poundB.  Length,  31.6  Inches. 
Diameter,  fins  In  flight,  13  inches. 

Eighth.  The  new  M-60  machinegun 
fires  about  600  rounds  per  minute.  It 
can  be  repaired  quickly  under  fire,  can 
be  fired  from  either  shoulder  or  hip  or 
from  a  tripod,  and  uses  a  feed-link  belt 
of  ammunition,  which  disintegrates  as  it 
is  pushed  through  the  chamber. 

M-60 

I.  NomencIat\ire :  Gun,  machine,  caliber 
7.62  millimeter,  M-60. 

n.  Slgnlflcant  features  of  the  weapon 
which  represent  advances  In  ordnance  ma- 
teriel: 

1.  The  M-60  machlnegun  Is  a  Ughtwei^t 
general  purpose  machlnegun  developed  to 
replace  all  of  the  present  U.S.  Army  caliber 
.30  machlneguns  (M1919A4  and  M1919A6  air- 
cooled,  and  M1917A1  water-cooled  machine- 
guns). 

2.  The  new  gun  weighs  23  pounds  includ- 
ing bipod  as  opposed  to  32-42  pounds  for 
the  guns  it  is  to  replace.  The  light  weight 
of  the  new  gun  makes  it  readily  portable 
by  one  man. 

3.  The  M-60  gun  can  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  (as  a  rifle),  from  the  hip.  from  the 
bipod,  or  from  a  newly  developed  tripod 
mount.  This  flexibility  makes  it  a  general 
purpose^  weapon  capable  of  performing  sat- 
isfactorily under  all  tactical  conditions. 

4.  The  ability  of  the  M-60  gun  to  replace 
the  present  heavy  water-cooled  machlnegun 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  barrel  and  gas 
system  can  be  replaced  In  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. Also,  the  gun  uses  barrels  made  from 
new  materials  which  give  greatly  Improved 
flrlng  life. 

m.  Characteristics  of  the  M-60  machine- 
gun: 

1.  Weight,  23  pounds,  including  shoulder 
stock  and  bipod. 

2.  Overall  length,  43  Inches. 

3.  Ammunition,  NATO  7.62  millimeter  car- 
tridge (formerly  designed  as  n.S.  caliber  .30, 
T66). 

4.  Rate  of  flre.  600  rounds  per  minute. 
6.  Action,  rotary  locking  bolt  (similar  to 

Lewis  naachinegun ) . 

6.  Air-cooled  barrel. 

7.  Oas  operated. 

8.  Quick  change  barrel  with  Integral  gas 
system. 

8.  Feed,  dlstlntegratlng  metalllc-llnk  belt. 

Ninth.  Another  light  weapon  is  the 
XM-79  grenade  launcher,  a  shotgun- 
like affair  and  the  first  Army  weapon 
with  an  aluminum  barrel.  Weighing  but 
6  pounds,  it  fires  a  6-ounce  projectile  at 
the  relatively  low  velocity  of  250  feet  per 
second,  yet  can  knock  out  machlnegun 
nests,  bunkers,  and  other  enemy  concen- 
trations at  up  to  400  yards — a  range 
that  fills  the  gap  between  the  old  hand 
grenade  and  the  mortar. 

A  new  shoulder  weapon,  the  M-79  gre- 
nade launcher,  has  been  developed  by 
the  Army.  It  fires  a  6-ounce  high-ex- 
plosive shell  at  a  muzzle  velocity  of  250 
feet  per  second  and  range  up  to  about 
400  meters.  This  range  bridges  the  gap 
between  the  distance  the  hand  grenade 
can  be  thrown  and  the  minimum  range 
of  the  81 -millimeter  mortar. 

The  launcher  has  a  steel  receiver  and 
an  aluminum  barrel.  It  resembles  a 
short,  fat.  single-barrel  shotgun.  The 
launcher  is  28.6  inches  long  and  the  bar- 
rel length  is  14  inches.  It  fires  a  40-milli- 
meter projectile.  Total  weight  of  the 
loaded  launcher  is  6  pounds  11  ounces, 


and  the  cartridge  weight  is  9  ounces. 
The  front  sight  is  a  conventional  mili- 
tary type,  while  the  rear  sight  is  a  large 
folding  leaf. 

The  lavmcher  is  fired  from  the  usual 
firing  stances.  Its  recoil  is  only  slight- 
ly greater  than  that  of  the  service  rifie. 
This  new  weapon  supplements  the  M-14 
rifle  and  the  M-60  machinegune.  Dis- 
tribution to  the  troops  will  begin  short- 
ly. 

Tenth.  The  XM-72  rocket  grenade  is 
a  4  y2 -pound  antitank  weapon  which  can 
be  carried  and  fired  by  one  man  from  its 
own  disposable  packing  container.  It  is 
capable  of  knocking  out  any  known  tank. 
The  XM-72  rocket  grenade  looks  like  a 
bazooka,  but  operates  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent principle.  It  can  be  fired  from  a 
prone,  kneeling,  or  standing  position 
and  has  proved  effective  not  only  against 
tanks  but  against  earth  and  log  em- 
placements, sandbag  fortifications,  and 
concrete  bunkers. 

A  trained  soldier  can  aim  and  fire  the 
XM-72  in  15  seconds.  The  launcher  is 
25  Inches  long  and  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter. With  four  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, it  can  be  carried  In  a  canvas  pack 
slung  over  the  soldier's  shoulder  like  a 
quiver  of  arrows.  According  to  an  Army 
report: 

A  solid  fuel  motor  furnishes  propulsion 
and  burns  out  before  the  rocket  leaves  the 
tube.  When  the  projectile  emerges,  several 
narrow  magnesium  Qns  spring  into  position 
and  stabilize  the  rocket  in  flight. 

Aiming  Is  accomplished  by  a  rear  peep 
sight  and  a  graduated  sight  printed  on  a 
clear  plastic  rectangle  mounted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  launcher  tube.  The  warhead  uses  a 
powerful  new  explosive,  developed  by  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  known  as  Octol. 

The  new  weapon  is  intended  for  use 
by  the  infantrjonan,  and  can  be  teamed 
with  the  Army's  new  recoilless  rifle  to 
satisfy  his  need  for  protection  against 
enemy  tanks. 

Eleventh.  The  full-fledged  replace- 
ment for  Korea's  bazooka,  which  proved 
not  good  enough  against  the  then  new 
Russian-built  tanks,  are  two  recoilless 
rifles— the  90-millimeter  and  120-milli- 
meter. In  the  hands  of  infantry  troops 
they  can  stop  any  tanks  dead  in  their 
tracks  as  they  try  to  filter  through  ad- 
vanced lines.  Fired  and  loaded  by  one 
man — although  a  two-man  team  is 
needed  to  carry  all  the  paraphernalia — 
the  90-millimeter  version  weighs  33 
pounds.  It  was  developed  by  several 
Army  arsenals  and  industry  research 
teams. 

Twelfth.  The  UJS.  7th  Army  in  Ger- 
many also  has  available  the  Entac  guid- 
ed missile,  which  has  been  called  the 
ultimate  weapon  against  a  massed  tank 
attack  at  the  company  level  and  is  able 
to  destroy  "any  tank  known  to  exist  in 
present-day  armies  "  The  Entac  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  French  antitank  mis- 
siles which  NATO  and  the  UJS.  Army 
have  chosen  as  best  of  their  kind.  Light, 
powerful,  and  with  a  range  of  6.000  feet, 
it  can  be  air  dropped  and  set  up  quickly. 
Remote  controlled,  it  trails  a  lead  wire, 
through  which  it  is  guided  by  radio.  It 
can  also  be  launched  from  a  jeep  or  heli- 
copter, and  its  efficiency  against  ma- 
neuvering tanks  is  devastating. 


The  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enjoy  the  high  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  guiding  through  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic destiny,  welfare,  and  defense  of 
the  Republic. 

One  of  the  informative  approaches  to 
orient  the  membership  in  acquiring 
knowledge  in  these  areas,  preparatory  to 
the  consideration  of  legislation,  is  to 
travel  to  the  sites  of  areas  where  perti- 
nent factual  data  on  these  subjects  can 
be  accumulated  for  study.  Many  of  the 
mentally  alert  and  proficient  Members 
of  Congress  are  reticent  about  accepting 
a  special  study  assignment  necessitating 
foreign  travel  because  of  the  criticism 
one  may  be  subjected  to  in  traveling  at 
public  exijense. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind  that  all  travel  is  unneces- 
sary and  a  waste  of  public  funds.  That 
the  exr>ense  serves  no  public  purpose  in 
government  and  only  satisfies  the  sup- 
pressed desire  of  the  individual  official 
to  travel  at  public  expense  for  his  or  her 
personal  aggrandizement  as  participat- 
ing in  a  junket  tour. 

Certainly  traveling  12,200  miles  by 
plane,  close  to  1.000  by  helicopter  and 
auto,  being  briefed  5  to  8  hours  a  day, 
climbing  the  Alps,  watching  troop  op- 
erations and  firing  of  heavy  armament, 
studying  enemy  frontier  activity,  eating 
on  the  run,  sleeping  3  to  5  hours  a  day 
with  scarce  2  to  3  hours  a  day  of  open 
time  for  ourselves,  giving  speeches,  ask- 
ing questions  and  giving  answers,  and  so 
forth,  taking  copious  notes,  writing  re- 
ports, is  not  anyone's  idea  of  enjoying  a 
sojourn  overseas,  esjaecially  during  the 
Easter  vacation. 

Yet  all  of  this  effort  and  more  was 
worth  the  great  honor  paid  to  us  by  our 
dedicated  U.S.  officers  and  men  in  the 
field,  schools,  and  camps  that  we  visited. 
Just  the  warm  clasp  of  the  friendly 
hands  of  the  troops  from  our  respective 
States  gave  each  of  us  a  sense  of  how 
much  all  this  meant  to  the  troops  and 
ourselves  in  being  Just  another  American. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  treat  analytically,  in 
a  limited  sense,  the  data,  facts,  and  ma- 
terial made  available  through  the  agen- 
cies, publications,  and  services  present- 
ing the  same.  The  subjects  at  hand  have 
enjoyed  a  wide  and  growing  public  in- 
terest— primarily  through  the  exhaus- 
tive study  and  writings  of  expert  col- 
umnists whose  detailed  articles  appear 
in  the  press  and  Journals  for  avid  public 
consumption.  Mr.  Ator  and  Mr.  La  Rue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  feature  writers 
of  the  Star  and  Washington  Post,  offi- 
cers of  the  armed  services,  and  experts 
in  the  diplomatic  services. 

The  material  presented  herein  is  a 
compilation  of  both  the  briefings  received 
from  experts  in  this  field  and  authorita- 
tive reportings  by  distinguished  newspa- 
permen and  columnists. 

The  papers  drawn  for  this  report  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  having  the  ap- 
proval of  the  members  in  attendance,  but 
must  be  considered  as  a  factual  report  of 
the  subjects  studied.  Any  comments  or 
conclusions  reached  by  the  chairman  are 
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subject  to  the  specific  reservation  of  each 
member.  Someone  had  to  write  a  report. 
Therefore,  if  in  error — may  It  be  an  un- 
intentional one. 

There  are  references  noted  in  this  re- 
port that  are  complimentary  to  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  several  others 
that  are  critical.  These  statements  are 
only  made  for  the  purpose  of  calling  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  the  administra- 
tion's position  in  the  matter.  Certainly 
my  Republican  colleagues  have  the  re- 
served right  to  disagree  with  these  con- 
clusions— perhaps  the  criticisms  at  least 
should  stand  as  accepted. 


OPEN  DOOR  FOR  MAILING  OP  OB- 
SCENITY  RULED  BY    HIGH   COURT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMrs.  GranahanI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highest  court  in  the  land,  in  the  latest 
of  an  incredible  series  of  judicial  ration- 
alizations, has  opened  the  fioodgates  to 
pour  through  our  postal  service  and  into 
American  homes  even  greater  torrents 
of  vile  and  corruptive  matter  than  ever 
before. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  last 
Tuesday  in  Manual  Enterprises  versus 
Postmaster  General  Day,  and  its  fright- 
ening implications,  unfortunately  have 
tended  to  be  overlooked  because  of  the 
controversy  raging  around  another 
Court  decision  of  the  same  day.  This  is 
known  as  the  Womack  case,  since  one 
Herman  Womack  is  president  and  entre- 
preneur for  Manual  Enterprises.  But 
the  Womack  decision  is  fraught  with  far 
greater  danger  than  the  other. 

I  asked  to  address  the  House  today  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  alert 
the  public  to  this  imminent  danger — 
and  particularly  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  children  whose  defenses 
against  filth  and  smut  have  been  further 
breached  by  the  decision. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  features  of 
the  Womack  ruling  are  the  astounding 
divergence  of  reasoning  among  the 
members  of  the  Court  as  to  why  our  mail 
service  must  carry  Womack's  filthy 
products  and  the  tenuous  threads  of 
thought  that  are  followed  ad  absurdum 
and  ad  nauseum  to  reach  this  end.  The 
sharp  division  of  views  is  extraordi- 
nary— if  not  unique. 

Only  two  Justices  felt  impelled  to  go 
to  the  subsumce  of  the  mail  matter  in 
question  and  say  it  is  not  obscene  within 
the  criminal  statutes  which  prescribe 
penalties  for  mailing  obscenity.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  my  conviction  as  to  their 
error.  These  two  characterized  as 
merely  "unpleasant,  uncouth,  and  taw- 
dry" magazines,  sent  through  the  mails 
by  Womack,  intended  for  the  edification 
of  sexual  p<;rverts  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  perversion. 

Theirs  is,  indeed,  a  masterful  under- 
statement. Perversion  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  "diversion  to  a  wrong  end  or 
use ;  a  corrupted  form  of  something,  and 
'psychopathoD  a  maladjustment  of  the 
sexual  life,  such  t2iat  satisfaction  is 
sought  In  aberrant  ways."    It  Is  revolt- 


ing and  completely  abhorrent  to  society. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  and 
to  human  dignity.  Yet  Womack's  mail- 
ings were  called  unpleasant. 

The  other  five  Justices  on  the  decision 
at  least  escaped  going  to  that  extreme. 
One,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  dissented — and  I 
salute  him  for  his  magnificently  persua- 
sive opinion,  which  I  believe  should  have 
been  conclusive. 

Pour  of  the  five  voiced  no  opinion  sifi 
to  whether  or  not  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  obscene,  with  one  making  no 
comment  at  all.  Three  of  them  opined 
that  the  mails  are  open  to  its  transmis- 
sion on  a  legal  technicality.  They  found 
that  section  1461  of  the  U.S.  Criminal 
Code — the  penal  statute  for  obscene 
mailings — does  not  authorize  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  long  followed  by 
Postmasters  General  in  bringing  offend- 
ers who  mail  obscenity  before  the  bar 
of  criminal  justice.  In  other  words,  they 
found  a  loophole  in  a  criminal  law — the 
proverbial  "hole  in  the  dike."  But 
there  is  no  finger  to  close  the  hole  and 
avert  the  catastrophe  of  a  wide  breach 
in  the  dike. 

Regrettable  as  it  is  that  this  legal 
loophole  was  ferreted  out,  it  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  confirms  the  findings  of 
my  subcommittee  that  our  criminal 
statutes  to  protect  the  public  and  the 
postal  service  from  obscenity  and  por- 
nography must  be  strengthened. 

For  the  past  two  Congresses  I  have 
urged  and  implored  the  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  to  strengthen  these 
very  criminal  statutes  and  have  been 
Joined,  on  a  completely  non-partisan 
basis,  by  other  members  of  my  subcom- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Right 
now  two  of  my  bills  for  the  purpose,  and 
companion  bills  by  my  colleagues,  lie 
dormant  in  other  Committee,  and  not 
one  inch  of  progress  has  been  made  on 
them  since  the  Members  and  I  appeared 
last  year  in  support  of  the  bills. 

I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point  or 
to  appear  critical  or  impatient  with  an- 
other committee  or  its  distinguished 
members.  However,  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
will  now  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal laws  and  close  the  U.S.  mails  to 
muck  merchants  and  vendors  of  pornog- 
raphy and  propaganda  of  perverts.  If 
this  occurs,  then  the  Womack  decision 
may  yet  be  recorded  in  history  as  the 
turning  point  against  vileness  and  de- 
bauchery— the  "straw  that  finally  broke 
the  camel's  back"  and  led  to  some  real 
teeth  in  our  antiobscenity  laws. 

A  word  is  in  order,  also,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  beast  that  Is  to  be 
turned  loose  on  society  in  this  pstrtlculfu- 
case.  Make  no  mistake,  Womack  is  just 
one  of  many  who  stand  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  profit  by  the  decision. 

Womack  is  tsrpical  of  the  diseased 
minds  that  conceive,  produce,  distribute, 
and  profit  from,  traffic  in  foul  and  anti- 
social writings  and  pictures  and  record- 
ings. Womack  already  has  been  found 
guilty  under  another  indictment  for  vio- 
lation of  the  criminal  statutes  for  send- 
ing obscene  matter  through  the  mails. 
He  pleaded  guilty  and  an  associate 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  both  were  found 
guilty.    But  just  before  sentencing  of 


Womack,  his  attorneys  advanced  the  plea 
of  insanity,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
lower  court.  Thereafter,  he  was  found 
not  guilty  by  sin  appellate  court  because 
of  insanity  and  Is  now  incarcerated  in  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  guilty  verdict 
for  his  associate  was  upheld  by  the  court 
of  appeals,  which  noted  that  the  photo- 
graphs in  issue  "are  conclusive,  autopti- 
cal proof  of  obscenity  and  filth.  Photo- 
graphs can  be  so  obscene  that  the  fact 
is  incontrovertible.  These  photographs 
are  such." 

I  repeat,  this  is  the  nature  of  the  beast 
that  will  be  turried  loose  on  society  im- 
less  prompt  and  informed  action  is  taken 
to  close  the  loopholes  in  our  criminal 
statutes  and  to  strengthen  those  statutes 
where  we  have  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence— and  my  subcommittee  has  such 
evidence — that  strengthening  is  essen- 
tial In  the  public  interest.  We  can 
hardly  justify  burdening  the  Postmaster 
General  and  other  responsible  author- 
ities with  the  duty  to  enforce  laws  that 
crimible  into  dust  before  the  shrewd  and 
unremitting  attacks  of  expensive  legal 
counsel  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  "mongrels"  and  "muck  merchants" 
who  slink  on  the  outskirts  of  civilized 
society  to  prey  on  the  public. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  fine  statement  she  has 
made  about  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  problems  involved  in  this 
subject.  We  have  worked  together  for 
several  years  in  this  field.  I  think  one 
of  our  colleagues  put  It  quite  well  after 
the  ruling  of  the  Court,  "Obscenity,  yes; 
prayer,  no." 

This  field  of  homosexuality  is  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  things  our  Commit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations  has  run  into. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  have  a  growing 
problem  in  this  field  when  one  of  the 
top  men  on  the  Government  payroll, 
who  until  his  passing  recently  was  the 
chief  psychiatrist  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, supports  this  type  of  behavior 
known  as  homosexuality.  He  was  the 
speaker  at  a  meeting  of  homosexuals  In 
Philadelphia  about  a  year  ago,  a  top  man 
In  one  of  our  Government  institutions, 
mixed  up  in  this  field.  That  to  me  is  a 
disgrace.  I  certainly  want  to  join  the 
gentlewoman  from  Pennsylvania  in  sup- 
porting the  position  she  has  taken. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I,  too.  want  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  wonderful  work  she  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  subject  she 
has  been  discussing  here.  I  used  to  be 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  working  on  kin- 
dred problems.  They  are  serious  prob- 
lems. I  know  the  gentlewoman  has 
attacked  this  problem  with  great  vigor 
and  has  done  a  splendid  Job. 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHIUj.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  stand  on  this 
problem,  and  also  congratulate  her  for 
her  work  on  this  subject.  As  the  gentle- 
woman knows,  representing  a  district 
just  across  the  river  from  her  district, 
I  have  come  to  know  the  great  admira- 
tion and  affection  in  which  she  is  held 
by  the  people  not  only  of  her  district  but 
all  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  PRAYER 
DECISION 

The  SPEAKEIR  Under  previoiis  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Jamxs  C.  Davis]  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  shocking  fact  was  brought  home  Mon- 
day for  the  first  time  to  many  people 
throughout  the  United  States.  That 
shocking  fact  was  the  realization  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  rewriting  the  Constitution  to  fit  the 
philosophy  and  whims  of  the  individuals 
who  now  occupy  the  bench  of  that  Court. 

The  Court  decision  outlawing  prayer 
In  the  public  schools  of  New  Hyde  Park. 
Long  Island,  N.Y..  caused  many  good 
Americans  to  see  for  the  first  time  that 
we  are  rapidly  heading  into  a  judicial 
dictatorship;  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
chipping  away  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  our  Government  of  freedom 
and  liberty  is  built. 

Some  of  us  have  for  years  been  aware 
of  the  Court's  plan  to  rewrite  our  Con- 
stitution and  remake  our  Government 
to  suit  its  own  perverted  and  distorted 
views  and  have  vigorously  protested  the 
Court's  fraudulent  usurpation  of  author- 
ity it  does  not  possess. 

As  long  ago  as  July  18,  1953, 1  pointed 
out  the  usurpation  of  legislative  func- 
tions by  the  Court  in  a  speech  I  made 
at  Blowing  Rock,  N.C.,  to  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Asso- 
ciation. I  quote  this  language  from  my 
speech  to  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association : 

This  present  Court  has  trifled  with  the 
Constitution  so  long  and  so  much  that  now 
no  one  knows  with  certainty  what  can  be 
relied  upon  as  law. 

The  law  has  been  tinkered  with  &o  much 
and  stretched  and  distorted  to  validate  so- 
called  progressive  and  llheral  doctrine  that 
one  cannot  be  certain  now  that  the  Court 
would  hold  that  water  Is  wet  or  fire  is  hot; 
that  white  Is  white  or  black  Is  black. 

In  a  speech  I  made  in  Congress  on  June 
18.  1953,  I  gave  a  list  of  32  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  the  pre- 
vious 15  years,  each  case  overruling  from 
one  to  five  previous  decisions  which  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land  for  varying 
periods  of  years,  ranging  from  1  year  to 
95  years,  and  I  pointed  out  in  that  speech 
that  by  such  decisions  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  had  uprooted  and  over- 
turned established  precedents  and  land- 
marks without  the  citation  of  a  single 
authority    to    support    the    newly    an- 


nounced principle  of  law,  and  have  pro- 
mulgated new  doctrines  which  rest  upon 
no  precedent  and  have  nothing  to  sup- 
port them  except  the  bald  statement  of 
the  present  Court  that  this  is  the  law 
now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pre- 
vioujBly  the  law  was  exactly  the  contrary. 

In  my  1953  speech  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Press  Association  I  used  this  lan- 
guage: 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  possess  any 
power  to  change  our  laws  by  Court  declalona. 
Its  actions  In  doing  so  In  the  past  have  been 
usurpations  of  power  which  do  not  belong 
to  It. 

It  possesses  no  power  or  authority  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  likewise  it 
possesses  no  power  or  authority,  under  the 
subterfuge  of  construing  the  Constitution,  to 
give  to  its  provisions  meanings  which  those 
provisions  In  fact  do  notfhave.  The  power 
to  amend  the  Constitution  does  not  rest  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  great  power  rests 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  The  people 
of  this  country  must  not  submit  to  any  such 
usurpation  of  powers  toy  the  current  Su- 
preme Coxirt.  It  Is  a  right  which  belongs 
to  the  people  to  amend  or  not  amend  the 
Constitution  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 

I  have  been  pointing  out  and  protest- 
ing for  many  years  this  pattern  and 
plan  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  rewrite 
our  Constitution  and  change  that  great 
document  from  an  instrument  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  individual  rights  into 
an  instrument  to  support  radicalism, 
atheism,  obscenity,  commvmism,  cen- 
tralized bureaucratic  government,  and 
internationalism  as  opposed  to  national 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  many  times 
pointed  out,  this  Court,  which  in  previ- 
ous years  deserved  and  had  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  is  now  a 
Court  running  wild,  completely  without 
any  check,  or  without  any  balance. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  striking  down  prayer 
in  the  New  Hyde  Park  public  schools,  for 
I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  pattern  of 
usurpation  of  authority  the  Court  has 
been  following.  However,  I  am  shocked 
by  it.  I  deplore  greatly  the  fact  that  this 
Court  has  the  effrontery  to  render  a  deci- 
sion so  completely  without  foundation, 
so  completely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  and  character  of  the  American 
people,  who  founded  and  established  our 
Government  upon  a  professed  and 
proudly  proclaimed  faith  and  belief  In 
Almighty  God,  who  have  interwoven  that 
faith  and  belief  into  every  phase  of  gov- 
ernmental activity,  both  civilian  and 
military. 

As  deplorable  as  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Court  Is,  some  good  may  be 
derived  from  It  I  hope  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  aroused  that  they  will 
demand  that  the  power  of  the  Court  be 
curbed.  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  so  aroused  that 
they  will  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
to  curb  the  unwarranted,  unlawful,  and 
fraudulent  usurpation  of  authority  by 
this  arrogant,  reckless,  radical  Court. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  to  approach 
the  problem  in  two  ways,  namely  by  act 
of  Congress  and  by  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  shall  actively  support 
these  movements,  and  I  hope  that  the 
appropriate  legislation  may  be  enacted 
during  this  present  session  of  Congress. 


ASSEMBLED      AND      UNASSEMBLED 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  BOARDS  OF 

U.8.    CIVIL    SERVICE    EXAMINERS 

The      SPEAKER.      Under      previous 

order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 

Texas   [Mr.  Bkckworth]   is  recognized 

for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  submit  certain  information  per- 
taining to  assembled  and  unassembled 
examinations  and  boards  of  U.S.  Civil 
Service   Examiner*. 

CONCKESS  or  THK  UlfTTID  STATBS. 

HOTTSE  or  RTPfLxanrrKTivwa, 
WasMnffton.  DC,  May  1,  19«2. 

Dear  Snt:  In  hearings  before  the  Davis 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
membtir,  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service 
Conunission    stated : 

"In  previous  fiscal  years  the  Civil  Seri'lce 
Conimlssion  has  not  developed  and  main- 
tained statistics  showing  the  percentage  of 
new  Federal  appointments  which  were  made 
as  a  result  of  assembled  examinations  versus 
unassembled  examinations.  Beginning  July 
1,  1941.  the  Commission  Installed  a  system 
for  developing  such  statistics  with  respect 
to  appointments  made  from  registers  re- 
sulting from  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Commission's  own  exumlnlng  offices.  So  far 
this  fiscal  year  approximately  72  percent  of 
the  appointments  from  registers  maintained 
by  the  Conunlssion's  examining  offices  were 
from  assembled  examinations.  Statistics  ot 
this  type  are  not  avaUable  on  the  breakdown 
of  appointments  from  examinations  con- 
ducted by  boards  of  X3B.  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminers located  in  the  agencies."  I  desire 
these  statistics  from  your  agency. 
Please  return. 
Regards, 

LnfDLET  Bbckwoktr. 

iNTEXffrATK   COMIURCX  COBCMISSION, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  9, 1962. 
Hon.  LiNDurr  Bbckwoktb, 
House  of  RepresentativcM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Concxxssman  Bcckwosth:  Thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  May  1,  1963,  request- 
ing statistics  concerning  appointments  to 
this  Commission  made  from  registers  re- 
sulting from  assembled  and  unassembled 
examinations. 

The  registers  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
VS.  Civil  Service  Examiners  for  this  Com- 
mission reveal  the  following  figures  for  the 
I>erlod  July  1.  1941  through  April  30.  1963: 

Twenty-seven  appointments  were  made 
from  registers  resulting  from  assembled  ex- 
aminations. 

Fifteen  appointments  were  made  from 
registers  resulting  from  xinaaaetnbled  exami- 
nations. 

Your  letter  is  returned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Beknakd  F.  Schmid, 

Managing  Director. 


Department  or  the  Armt. 
OmcE  or  THE  Seceetakt  of  the  Armt, 

Washington.  DC.  May  22,  1962. 
Hon.  Li>rDi.ET  Bsck worth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Mr.  Bbckworth:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  appointments  from  exam- 
inations conducted  by  boards  of  n.S.  civil 
service  examiners. 

The  Information  you  have  requested  is  not 
readily  available  because  there  has  not  be- 
fore existed  a  requirement  for  such  a  statis- 
tical breakdown.  To  compile  this  data  would 
require  analysis  of  approximately  90.000  ap- 
pointments made  at  more  than  236  Army 
acUvlUes  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  If  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
Utilization  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
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and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives desires  the  Information,  we  can  of 
coiu'se  initiate  the  required  survey.  It  la 
estimated  this  would  require  considerable 
time  to  complete  at  a  ooat  in  excess  of 
$10,000. 

I  trust  this  informaitlon  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

R.  E.  VoLLENDoarr. 
CoIoTiel,  GS,  Office,  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison. 


The  Librakt  or  Congress, 
Legislative  Rxtekemcx  Service, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  26,  1962. 
To:  The  Honorable  Lindlxt  Bsckwoeth. 
From:   History  and  Ooveriunent  Division. 
Subject:   Appointments  from  assembled  and 
unassembled  examinations. 
The  following  table  summarizes  In  statis- 
tical form  the  information  received  in  letters 
from  certain  Oovemment  agencies  concern- 
ing their  appointments  from  assembled  and 
unassembled  examinations: 


£ 


Department  of  State 

Department  of  IHtfenae: 

Office,  Secretary 

Army 

Navy ,... 

Air  Force — 

Treasury  Department... 
Detwirtnient  of  laterlor.. 

Department  of  Justice < 

I'ost  otiicc  Depiirtment  (Wsshlnicton.  D.C.  post  ofBce). 

Post  Oirice  DeitiiTtment  (PosUl  field  service) 

Depwtment  of  •  'ommerce — 

I^partment  of  IaJjot - .— . 

I>epartroent  of  Xealth  Edecatioa,  and  Welfare 

Oenrral  Servlce.s  Administration ..... ........ 

U.S.  InrorTTiatioii  Aitency., ............ 

Securities  and  Fichange  CommiMton 

Atomic  Enenjy  Commission 

Federal  Home  I  oan  llanic  Hoard 

Civil  Aeronauti(«  Board. ..14 — 

Federal  Power  < 'oramlssloit.! 

Small  Business  Admlnlstrallon 

Interstate  Comi  lerce  Comoiission . 

U.S.  TarilT  Con. mission...., 

Federal  Trade  (  ommlasion .-- 

Federal  Marllinie  C'ommla«lon 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation . 

HousinR  and  Hrme  Finanfr  Agency.. 

National  Aeron»utics  and  Space  Agency: 

Ames  Research  Center . 

Flight  Research  Center. 

Ooddard  Sfrvx  Flight  Center 

Lanitley  Rei«earch ,. .... 

liewls  Reseiirch ,, .... . 

MarshaU  Sjiice  FllRbt  ipMiter 

Federal  Coronuinicstions  CemmlSBioo 

Federal  Aviation  Aftency 

Selective  Service  System.. 
Veterans'  Administration. 


Appointments  from  examinations 


Assembled 


0) 

0) 
(') 


9;6S2 


(«) 


Percent       Unaaaembled 


1,006 
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347 
138 
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40 

36 
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70 
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21 

40 
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0) 
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0) 
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14.444 
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1,707 


110 


28 
25 
0 
41 
28 
23 
15 
16 
•100 
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(') 
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107 

580 

10 

48 
17 

16 


Percent 
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00 
64 
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0) 
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196 
482 
9U 
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1,634 
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0) 

(•) 

0) 

(•) 

(0 

(') 


100 

70 

51 

100 

06 
100 


36 


72 
75 
100 
50 
72 
77 
85 
84 


(') 


I  No  date.  I 

I  Estimated,  only  data  gwen 

•  Fstimated. 

•  Not  under  Civil  Servic*  CommLssion.    No  date. 
>  Reftister  reontly  established.    Not  yet  used. 

'  No  oilier  data. 

Summary:  Based  only  on  figures  from 
agencies  which  reported  fully  and  specifi- 
cally the  niunber  of  appointments  from  both 
assembled  and  unassembled  examinations: 

Appointments,  assembled  examinations, 
12,401;  37  percent. 

Appointments,  unassembled  examinations. 
21,153:  63  percent. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  sincerely 
hopes  that  the  information  contained  in  this 
table  will  be  of  value  to  you. 

Feedeuck  L.   Scott. 
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Cr.S.  CrviL  Service  Commission, 

Washingtcm,  D.C,  June  28, 1962. 
Hon.  LiNOLEY  Beckwokth, 
House  of  Representatit^s. 

Deae  Me.  Beckwobth:  This  letter  has 
reference  to  your  communication  of  May 
23,  1962,  and  your  subsequent  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Harvey  regarding  in- 
formation you  desire  concerning  a  number 
of  our  boards  of  U.S.  civil  service  examiners 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area. 

Enclosed  is  the  folkiwlng  information  per- 
taining to  25  boards:  (a)  the  names  and 
organizational  titles  of  the  chairman,  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  continuing  members;  and 
(b)  a  compUation  of  the  lists  of  ellglbles 
currently  being  maintained  by  each  board. 
Not  all  of  the  examinations  listed  are  open 
to  the  recent  of  applications  at  the  present 
time. 


Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  the  chairman  of  each  board 
serves  as  the  chief  link  with  the  top  manage- 
ment of  the  agency  in  establishing  and  plan- 
ning the  board  programs  to  meet  agency 
personnel  needs  promptly  and  effectively. 
He  sees  that  the  board  organization  Is  main- 
tained, and  fxirnishes  advice  or  guidance 
whenever  needed. 

The  executive  secretary  administers  the 
board  program  in  accord  with  guidelines 
and  Instructions  provided  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  He  Is  thus  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  board  activities. 

The  other  continuing  members  of  a  board 
serve  as  representatives  of  the  major  or- 
ganizational segments  of  the  agency  by  giv- 
ing the  bocu^  advice  and  assistance  on  re- 
cruiting needs. 

The  letter  with  your  request  of  May  23, 
1962.  Is  returned. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

board    or    tT.B.    CIVIL    SEBVICE    EXAMINERS, 

department  or  agrictji-tuee 
Chairman:  Mr.  Carl  B.  Barnes,  Director  of 
Personnel.  ' 

Executive  Secretary:  Vacancy. 
Continuing  members:  Chalmer  K.  Lyman, 
Director    (Division    of    Personnel    Manage- 
ment,   Forest    Service);    Roland    F.    Ballou. 


Assistant  Deputy  Administrator  (Commodity 
Operations,  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv- 
ice); Theodore  C.  Byerly,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator (Agriculttiral  Research  Service); 
Chester  Francis,  Jr.,  Director  (Engineering 
Division,  Soil  Conservation  Service);  Roy  W. 
Lennartson,  Associate  Administrator  (Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service);  Erwln  L.  Le- 
Clerg.  Director  (Blometrlcal  Services,  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service);  Frederick 
Waugh,  Director  (Economic  and  Statistical 
Analysis  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service). 

Examinations 

Scientific  aid  (cotton),  08-2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

Agricultural    extension    specialist,    03-13. 

13.  14.  and  15. 

Agrlcxili;ural  economist,  OS-7,  9.  11,  12,  18, 

14.  and  15. 

Field  representative  (telephone  operations 
and  loans) ,  OS-9  and  11. 

Tobacco  Inspector's  aid,  OS-3. 

Tobacco  inspector,  OS-C.  7,  and  9. 

Veterlniirian,  OS-9,  11.  13.  13,  and  14. 

Motion  picture  specialist,  OS-7.  9,  11,  12, 
and  13. 

Farm  credit  examiner,  OS-9  and  11. 

Student  trainee,  OS-3  and  4 — agricul- 
tural economics;  biological  and  plant 
sciences  (agronomy,  biology,  botany,  genet- 
ics, hortiiCtiltvire,  plant  pathology,  plant 
physiology);  entomology;  home  economics; 
plant  pest  control;  soil  scientist  (research) ; 
agrlctiltvu'al  statistics. 

Agricultural  engineer,  GS-6,  7,  9,  11,  13, 
and  13. 

Agricultural  engineer  (research) ,  OS-7,  9, 
11,  12,  and  13. 

Agricultural  c<xnmodity  grader,  OS-5,  7, 
and  9. 

Forester,  GS-6  and  7. 

Warehouse  examiner.  OS-5  and  7. 

Federal  service  entrance  examination — 
Agrlcultviral  economist.  GS-6;  agricultural 
marketing  specialist,  OS-6;  agricultural 
market  reporter,  GS-5;  agricultural  writer 
and  editor.  GS-5  and  7;  plant  pest  control 
lnsi>ector,  GS-5  and  7;  plant  quarantine  in- 
spector, GS-5  and  7;  agricultural  statisti- 
cian. OS-5  and  7. 

Cotton  technologist.  GS-7.  9,   11.  and  12. 

Studen'   trainee    (veterinarian),  GS-7. 

Entomologist  (plant  pests),  OS-9,  11,  and 
12. 

Plant  pathologist,  GS-9,  11.  and  12. 

Agricultural  research  scientist,  OS-7.  9, 
11,  12,  and  13. 

Agricultural  marketing  specialist,  OS-7,  9, 
11. 12.  13.  and  14. 

Agricultural  market  reporter,  G8-7,  9.  and 
11. 

BOAKO  or  t7.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS.  BOIXING 
AIR  roaCE  BASE.  DEPABTMENT  or  the  AIR  rOBCE 

Chairman:  Edward  B.  Pry,  Jr.,  Civilian 
Personnel  Officer. 

Executive  Secretary:  Miss  Mildred  Ashton, 
Placement  Officer. 

Continuing  members:  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Cran- 
nell.  Test  Rating  Examiner;  J.  Howard  Ma- 
lone.  Chief  (Placement  Branch);  George  C. 
PulUn,  Chief  (Propulsion  Branch) ;  Arthiu-  E. 
Shirley,  Personnel  Officer  (Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command);  William  R.  Stevens,  Chief 
(Engineering  Design  Branch) . 

Examination 

E>ental  assistant.  OS-2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
Dentan  hyglenlst,  OS-3, 4,  and  6. 
Finishing  worker,  W-4. 
Firefighter,  GS-3,  4,  5.  6,  and  7. 
Fuel  distribution  systems  operator,  W-8. 
Greens  and  garden  worker,  W-6. 
Laborer,  food  service  attendant,  W-2  and  8. 
Meatcutter.  W-8. 
Nursing  assistant.  OS-2  and  3. 
Office  appliance  repairer.  W-10  and  P-08. 
Operations  research  analyst,  GS-9,  11,  12, 
13.  14.  and  15. 
Packer,  W-3  and  5. 
Parachute  repairer  and  packer,  W-8. 
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Radio  repairer,  W-10. 

Training  officer  (Link  trainer) ,  GS-T. 

Stenographer,  GS-3  and  4- 

Typist,  GS-2  and  3. 

Warehoiiseman,  W-4  and  6. 

Air  conditioning  and  relrlgeratlon  service, 
W-5,  8,  10,  and  F-08. 

A/C  hydravilics  systems  mechanic.  W-8 
and  W-10. 

A/C  instrument  mechanic,  W-6  and  10. 

A/C  Jet  engine  mechanic,  W-8  and  10. 

A/C  materials  dispatcher.  W-6  and  8. 

A/C  mechanic,  W  8  and  10. 

A/C  piston  engine  mechanic,  W-10. 

A/C  power  unit  assembler,  W-9. 

A/C  powered  ground  equipment  mechanic, 
W-S  and  10. 

A/C  propeller  mechanic,  W-8  and  10.' 

A/C  radio  repairer  and  Installer.  W-10. 

A/C  servicing  electrician,  W-8  and  10. 

A/C  sheet  metal  manulactixrer  and  re- 
pairer, W-8  and  10. 

A/C  welder  and  heat  treater,  W-10. 

Auto  steel  body  repairer.  W-10. 

Carpenter.  W-9. 

Criminal  investigator,  GS-11, 12,  13. 14.  and 
15. 

BOAKO    or   vs.   dVIL    SERVICZ    EXAMINKSS.    CIVIL 
AXBOMAUnCS    BOAKO 

Chairman:   Miss  Doris  M.  Connelly,  Chief 
(Personnel  Section) . 
Executive  Secretary:  Miss  Flora  Crawford, 

Personnel   Assistant. 

Continuing  members:  Marvin  Bergsman, 
Associate  Chief  (Office  of  Administration); 
Rita  A.  Degen,  Administrative  Officer  (Office 
of  Director,  Bureau  of  Economic  Regula- 
tion); Robert  L.  Proman.  Associate  Director 
(Bureau  of  Safety);  George  L.  StUlwagon, 
Assistant  Chief  (Research  and  Statistics  Di- 
vision); Joseph  W.  Stout,  Jr..  Chief  (In- 
vestigations Division);  Leon  H.  Tanguay. 
Associate  Director  (Investigations,  Bureau  of 
Safety) . 

Examinations 

Air  safety  Investigator,  airworthiness,  GS- 
9. 11,12,  and  13. 

Analysis,  GS-9,  11,  and  12. 

Hearing  and  reports,  GS-9,  11,  and  12. 

Operations,  GS-11, 12.  and  13. 

BOASO  or  VM.  civn.  sxsvicx  kxamimxss.  coast 

AND       GXOOrnC       STTKVXT,       DEPABTMENT       Or 
COMMEBCX 

Chairman:  Lansing  G.  Simmons,  Physical 
Scientist. 

Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Edna  Johnson, 
Fersoiuiel  Assistant. 

Continuing  members:  Bernard  C.  Byrnes, 
Supervisory  Geophyslcist  (Geomagnetlcs) ; 
A.  Edward  Craig,  Supervisory  Geodeslst; 
James  H.  Nelson,  Geophyslcist;  Samuel  P. 
Hand,  Geodetic  Engineer;  Bennett  O.  Jones. 
Supervisory  Photogrammetric  Engineer. 

Examinations 

Geodeslst,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Geophyslcist,  GS-5  through  GS-15  (earth 
physics)    (geomagnetism)    (seismology). 

Surveying  aid  and  technician.  GS-1 
tlirough  GS-7. 

Printing  plant  and  lithographic  trainee, 
WB-4. 

•OAXO  or  U.S.  ciriL  service  examimebs,  bttbxau 

or  PTTBLIC   ROAOS,   DEPARTMENT  Or  COMMXBCK 

Chairman:  John  P.  Razmus,  Assistant 
Chief  (Employment  and  Employee  Relations 
Branch ) . 

Executive  Secretary:  Vacancy. 

Continuing  members:  Carl  A.  Carpenter, 
Highway  Physical  Research  Engineer;  Joseph 
H.  Powers,  Bridge  Engineer  (Design);  Henry 
A.  Sawchuk,  Highway  Engineer;  Robley  Win- 
frey, Chief  (Highway  Needs  and  Economy 
Division);   Brwln  J.  Zelasko,  Appraiser. 

Examinations 
Engineer  (highway),  GS-5  through  G8-13. 
Engineer  (bridge)",  GS-7  through  GS-IS. 
Right-of-way  appraiser.  OS-11  and  GS-12. 


BOABO    or    T7J.    ClVn.    BXBVICX    ZXAIUNXBS,    VA. 
WEATHXB  BUBXAU,  DXPABTMXNT  Or  COUMXRCX 

Chairman:  John  J.  Davis,  Chief  (Person- 
nel Management  Division). 

Executive  Secretary:  Charles  B.  Lee,  Place- 
ment Officer. 

Continuing  members:  Ehr.  Helmut  E. 
Landsberg,  Chief  ( CUmatologlcal  Division); 
Edward  M.  Vernon,  Chief  (Synoptic  Reports 
and  Forecasts  Division);  Dr.  Harry  Wexler, 
Cliief  ( Meteorologlcil  Research):  Albert  K. 
Showalter,  Chief  (Observation  and  Station 
Facilities  Division);  William  E.  Hiatt,  Chief 
(Hydrologlc  Division);  David  S.  Johnson. 
Assistant  Director  (Meteorological  Satellite 
Activity);  Dr.  George  P.  Cressman.  Director 
(National  Meteorological  Center). 

Examinations 

Meteorologist.  GS-5  through  GS-13. 
Meteorological    technician,   GS-4    through 
G3-9. 

BOARD       or       U.S.       CIVIL       SERVICE       EXAMINERS, 
INTEBBTATE    COMMEBCE    COMMISSION 

Chairman:  Curtla  P.  Adams,  Director  of 
Personnel. 

Executive  Secretary:  James  R.  Holland, 
Personnel  Management  Specialist. 

Continuing  members:  Philip  J.  Brannl- 
gan,  Sui>ervlslng  Mechanical  Engineer,  Bu- 
reau of  Safety  and  Service;  Franklin  L. 
Black,  Chief.  Investigation  and  Compliance 
Branch,  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service; 
George  W.  Spangler,  Chief.  Signals  and 
Train  Control  Branch,  Bureau  of  Safety  and 
Service;  Herbert  Quails,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers;  Davis  R.  Ledford,  Jr..  Assist- 
ant to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Traffic;  Wil- 
liam Powell,  Special  Assistant,  Bureau  of 
Accounts. 

Examinations 

Safety  inspector,  G3-5. 
Transportation  tarllT  examiner.  GS-8. 
Accountant,  GS-7. 
Inspector  of  locomotives.  GS-12. 
Inspector    of    railway    and    train    control, 
GS-12. 
Safety  and  service  agent,  GS-12. 

i     BOARD    or     U.S.     CIVIL     SERVICE    EXAMINERS. 
GENERAL   ACCOUNTING    OmCB 

Chairman :  Thomas  A.  Plynn,  Director  of 
Personnel. 

Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Iris  E.  Joy. 
Supervisory  Placement  Specialist. 

Continuing  members :  John  F.  Peeney.  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  and  Budget  Officer;  Robert  F. 
KeUer,  Legislative  Attorney  (General);  Vin- 
cent J.  Kirby,  Assistant  Director  of  Person- 
nel; Herschel  Parham.  Chief  of  Placement; 
Leo  Herbert,  Director  (Office  of  Staff 
Management) . 

Exam,inations 
I     Accountant    and    Auditor:     Systems    ac- 
countant, GS-11  through  G8-15;  supervisory 
accountant,  GS-11  through  GS-15;  account- 
ant. GS-9;  accountant,  GS-7. 

BOARD    or    TT.S.    CIVIL    SEBVICK    EXAMINERS, 
rEDEBAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

Chairman:  Irving  L.  Weston,  Chief  (Monl- 
ttirlng  Division). 

Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Ruby  F.  Cald- 
well. Administrative  Assistant  to  Chief  En- 
gineer. 

C<Hitinuing  members:  Charles  R.  Cowan, 
Electronic  Engineer  (Wire  Communica- 
tions) ;  Herman  Garlan.  Supervisory  Elec- 
tronic Engineer  (Radio);  Gilbert  H.  Hatfield, 
Personnel  Officer;  Robert  Stolarskl,  Super- 
vistory  Placement  Specialist. 

Examinations 
Electronic  engineer,  GS-6.  7.  9.  and  11. 

BOABD  or  U.S.  dVn.  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  rEDEBAL 
HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION,  DISTBICT  Or  CO- 
LUMBIA   INSUEINC   OmCE 

Chairman:  Thomas  C.  Bar  ringer,  Director 
(District  of  Columbia  Insuring  Office,  FHA) . 


Executive  Secretary:  John  O.  Boeholm, 
Administrative  Officer. 

Continuing  members:  John  R.  Blaklstone, 
Chief  Underwriter;  Florence  Dal  ton,  Admin- 
istrative Assistant;  Edward  Simpson.  Chief 
Construction  Examiner. 

Examinations 

Appraiser,  GS-9. 
Loan  examiner  (realty) ,  G3-9. 
Architect  examiner,  GS-7  and  GS-e. 
Construction  representative,  building  and 
utilities.  GS-9. 

BOARD  or  U.S.  CIVIL  SEBVICE  EXAMINERS.  CHIL- 
DBEN'S  BUREAU,  DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,    AND    WELFARE 

Chairman:  Margaret  A.  Emery.  Assistahlf* 
to  Chief  for  Legislation. 

Executive  Secretary:  Margaret "O.  Schnoor, 
Personnel  Assistant. 

Continuing  members:  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Les- 
ser. Supervlser  (Social  Administration  Re- 
search Analyst  Service);  Philip  G.  Green, 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Service;  Helen  L.  Wlt- 
mer.  Director  (Division  of  Research);  Mil- 
dred M.  Arnold,  Public  Welfare  Adviser. 

Examinations 

Child  welfare  advisers  and  specialists.  GS- 
12,  13,  and   14. 

Nursing  consultant  In  maternal  and  child 
health,  GS-13. 

BOARD  or  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  OmCE 
or  EDUCATION.  DEPARTMENT  Or  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.     AND     WELFARE 

Chairman:  Dr.  Wayne  O.  Reed.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Executive  Secretary:  Ruth  M.  Magln, 
Placement  Officer. 

Continuing  members:  Dr.  Lloyd  B.  Blauch, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Retired  Professor's 
Registry;  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engleman,  ExecuUve 
Secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  National  Education 
Association;  Joseph  M.  Shea.  Chief  (Person- 
nel and  Organization  Section). 

Examinations 
Education  research  and  program  specialist. 
GS-8  through  G3-16. 

BOARD  or  U.S.  CIVIL  SEBVICE  EXAMINEES,  BUREAU 
or    MINES,    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Chairman:  Paul  Zlnner,  Assistant  Director 
(Programs). 

Executive  Secretary:  Harvey  V.  Pearce, 
Chief  Personnel  Officer. 

Continuing  members:  Roscoe  A.  Cattell. 
Physical  Science  Administrator;  T.  Reed 
Scollon,  Chief  (Division  of  Bituminous 
Coal);  James  Westfleld,  Assistant  Director 
(Health  and  Safety);  Charles  W.  Merrill, 
Chief  (Division  of  Minerals). 
Examinations 

Mining  engineer,  GS-5.  7.  9.  11.  12.  18,  14, 
and  15. 

Commodity  Industry  analyst  (minerals), 
GS-5,  7,  9. 11.  and  12. 

Coal  mine  Inspector,  GS-9,  11  and  12. 

Safety  representative ,  GS-5.  7,  9,  11.  12, 
and  13. 

BOARD  or  n.8.  CITIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 

Chairman:  William  T.  Pecora,  GeologUt 
(General). 

Executive  Secretary:  Lewis  Menen,  Super- 
visory Placement  Specialist. 

Continuing  members:  Ehr.  Gilbert  Corwln, 
Geologist  (General);  Tate  Dalrymple,  Super- 
vising Hydraulic  Engineer;  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Joestlng,  Geophyslcist  (Exploration);  John 
A.  Law,  Civil  Engineer  (Surveying);  Charles 
L.  McGulnness,  Geologist  (Ground  Water); 
John  C.  Miller,  Administrative  Geologist 
(General);  Roy  E.  Oltman.  Supervising  Hy- 
draulic Engineer  (Water  Resources  Investi- 
gations); Ralph  E.  Van  Alstlne,  Geologist 
(lyOneral  Deposits) . 
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Examinationa 

Geologist,  oe-B  and  7. 
Geologist.  GS-0  through  OS- 15. 
Osopbyslcliit     (exploration     and     experi- 
mental), OS -6  through  OS- 16. 
Hydraulic  engineer,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

BOARD  C9  V*.  CtSTL  SEBVICE  EXAMINBBS,  BUREAU 
OF     INDIAN     ArrAUUL.    BXPARTMENT     OB     TUX 

INTERIOR  I  I 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Adams,  Place- 
ment Officer. 

Executive  Secretary :  Mrs.  Kathleen  Teague, 
Placement  Officer. 

Contlnulnp  Members:   Luclle  A.  Hastings, 
Director  (8o<;lal  Service);  Vlnlta  Lewis.  Ad- 
viser Specialist  (Public  Welfare). 
Exam,lnations 

Social  worker:  (General)  06-9  and  GS-11; 
(child  welfare)  OS-9  through  G8-1 2;  (family 
service)  GS-«  through  GS-13. 

BOARD  or  U.S.  ClVn.  GXtVICE  EXAMINEBS,  IMMI- 
ORaTIOM    AND     NATURALIZATION     SEBVICE,     DK- 

PABTiiBrr  or  jusnc*  ^ 

Chairman:  James  P.  Greene,  Deputy  As- 
sociate Commissioner  for  Domestic  Control. 

Kzecutlv«  Secretary:  Mrs.  Catherine  M. 
Smith,  Placeinent  Specialist. 

Continuing  members:  Donald  R.  Coppock, 
Assistant  Commissioner  (Enforcement); 
Claude  C.  Franklin.  Placement  Officer; 
Thomas  G.  Casey,  Assistant  Personnel  Officer; 
Laurence  R.  Kesler.  Supervisory  General 
Investigator. 

Exam.ination 

Immigration  patrol  Inspector,  OS-7. 

BOARD  or  U-n.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  NA- 
TIONAL AXBONAUTIC8  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, GODDABD  SPACE  PLIGHT  CEMTEB 

Chairman.  John  W.  Townaend,  Assistant 
Director  (Sp;ice  Sciences  and  Satellite  Appli- 
cation ) . 

Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Catherine  S. 
Steele,  Personnel  Aadtotant. 

Continuing  memoers:  Herbert  J.  Five- 
house.  Manogement  Analyst;  Fred  J.  Frlel, 
Jr.,  Supervltory  Electronic  Scientist  (Gen- 
eral) ;  Dr.  Al.en  O.  Gamble,  Manpower  Evalu- 
ation and  Development  Officer;  Nemo  P. 
Miller.  Chief  (Construction  Engineering  Di- 
vision); Leopold  Winkler.  Chief  (Office  of 
Technical  Services) . 

Examinations 

Aerospace  technology ,  GS-6  through  GS-15. 

BOARD  or  vs.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  DEPART- 
MENT or  THE  NAVT 

Chairman  Bdwln  A.  Wlgglnhom,  Director 
(Departmental  Civilian  Personnel  Division). 
Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Marian  S.  Pedraxa, 
Qualificatloiis  Rating  Examiner. 

Continuing  members:  Sdwln  P.  Bledsoe, 
Contract  Ofllcer;  Nathan  R.  GUbert,  Assist- 
ant for  Sp<?cial  Studies;  Paul  W.  Daisey. 
Supervisory  Marine  Transportation  Officer 
(General);  Pemand  V.  Demaret,  Adminis- 
trative Officer  Management  (Financial); 
Lawrence  P.  Fern,  Deputy  Administrative 
Officer;  Albert  P.  Kecayon.  Education  Special- 
ist; Owen  H.  Oakley.  Supervisory  Naval  Archi- 
tect; John  c;.  Phillips,  Ordnance  Design  En- 
gineer; W.  Robert  Btinchcum,  Supervisory 
General  Engineer;  Howard  F.  Uphoff.  Head 
(Personnel  Analysis  Branch) . 

Examinations 

Engineer — Aeronautical,  chemical,  elec- 
trical, industrial,  marine,  materials,  mechan- 
ical, naval  architect,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Equipment  specialist,  GS-7  through  GS- 
12. 

Patent  adviser,  GB-7  through  GS-12. 

BOARD  or  vs.  ClVn.  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  SCIEN- 
Tinc  AND  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  OP  POTOMAC 
RIVER  NAVfU.  COMMAND,  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
NAVT 

Chairman :  Dr.  B.  P.  Ramsay.  Chief  (Elec- 
trical Evaluation  Division,  Underwater  Kval- 
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uation  Department.  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory). 

Executive  Secretary :  Everett  H.  Woodward. 
Executive  Secretary  (Board  of  Examiners) . 

Continuing  members:  Harry  L.  Rich,  Su- 
pervisory Physicist;  Francis  P.  Scott,  Astron- 
omer; Benard  V.  Stuber,  Supervisory  Flight 
Test  Engineer;  Horace  M.  Trent,  Physicist; 
Robert  E.  Waxman,  Supervisory  Electronic 
Engineer;  John  W.  Wrench.  Jr.,  Supervisory 
Mathematician;  J.  H.  Blythe,  Oceanographer; 
Elmer  R.  Csanady,  Head  (Process  Develop- 
ment Division):  Frank  W.  Kasdorf,  Head 
(Technical  Evaluation  Division);  D.  W. 
Stoner,  Deputy  Director  (Weapons  Develop- 
ment. Evaluation  Laboratory);  Jullvis  Send- 
roy.  Jr..  Chief  Chemist;  Robert  H.  Randall. 
Jr.,  Deputy  Director  (Marine  Sciences  De- 
partment); Homer  W.  Carhart.  Head  (Fuels 
Branch,  Chemistry  Division);  J.  R.  Light- 
foot.  Assistant  Program  Chief  (Engineer- 
ing). 

Exam.inations 

Astronomer,  GS-5  through  QS-15. 

Chemist,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Engineer.  GS-5  through  G8-16. 

Engineering  aid.  GS-2,  3,  and  4. 

Engineering     draftsman,    GS-2    through 
GS-7. 

Engineering  designer,  08-9  and  08-11. 

Engineering  technician,  GS-5  through  GS- 
12. 

Electronic  technician.  GS-6  through  GS- 
12. 

Industrial  hygienlst,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Mathematician,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Mathematics  aid,  GS-2  through  GS-4. 

Mathematics  technician,  OS-b  through 
GS-9. 

Metallurgist,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Navigation  specialUt  (air) ,  GS-5  and  GS-7. 

Navigation  specialist  (marine),  GS-7  and 
GS-9. 

Oceanographer,  GS-5  through  GS-15. 

Physical  science  aid,  GS-2  through  GS-4. 

Physical  science  technician,  GS-6  through 
GS-12. 

Physicist.   G8-5  through  GS-15. 

BOARD    or  vs.    CVriL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  SECU. 
RITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION 

Chairman:  William  E.  Becker,  Management 
Analjrslst. 

Executive  Secretary:  Harry  H.  Pollack,  Di- 
rector of  Personnel. 

Continuing  members:  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Jr., 
Director  (Division  of  Trading  and  Ex- 
changes) :  Manuel  F.  Cohen,  Commissioner; 
Andrew  Barr.  Chief  Accountant. 

Examinations 
Financial  analyst,  GS-7  through  OS-12. 
Securities  Investigator,  G8-0  and  GS-11. 

BOARD  or  U.S.  dVIL  SEBVICE  EXAMINERS,  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Chairman:  Dr.  A.  Remington  Kellogg,  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Executive  Secretary:  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Fen- 
tress, Chief  (Recruitment  and  Placement 
Section). 

Continuing  membo^:  Thomas  M.  Beggs. 
Mxiseum  Director  (Art) ;  Dr.  Robert  P.  Mult- 
hauf.  Museum  Director  (Science  and  Tech- 
nology); Mr.  Mendel  L.  Peterson,  Mviseum 
Director  (History) ;  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Reed, 
Director  (National  Zoological  Park) ;  Dr.  Leo- 
nard P.  Schultz,  Systematic  Zoologist 
(Pishes);  Mr.  Frank  A.  Taylor,  Director 
(Museum  of  History  and  Technology) . 

Examinations 

Exhibits  technician,  G6-2  through  GS-5; 
and  exUblts  specialist.  OS-6  through  OS-13. 

Animal  keeper  (aoo) ,  W-6  and  W-7. 

Museum  aid.  GS-3  through  GS-6. 

Historian,  museum  option,  GS-9,  11.  12, 
IS,  14,  and  15. 

Agricultural  research  scientist,  systematic 
Boology  option,  OS-«,  11.  12.  IS,  axtd  14. 


BOARD  or  Tr.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINERS,  BURXAC 

or    ENURAvma    am    printing,    tbeasurt 

DEPARTMENT 

Chairman :  Miss  Winifred  Loring,  Assistant 
Chief  (Ofllce  of  Industrial  Relations). 

Executive  Secretary :  Vacancy. 

Continuing  members:  Genevieve  M.  Lint. 
Assistant  Head  (Employment  and  Training 
Branch);  Herbert  A.  Gage,  Chief  (Offlci  of 
Surface  Printing  and  Ink  Manufacturing); 
James  A.  Conlon,  Chief  (Office  of  Currency 
and  Stamp  I^Ianuf acturing ) ;  Andrew  J.  Wil- 
son, Assodlate  Controller;  Etherldge  F.  Kent, 
Head  (Security  Control  Branch) ;  John  C. 
Hatley.  Administrative  Officer. 

Examination 
U.S.  securities  processor,  level  1. 

boaxd   or  U.S.  civn,  sxbvicx  examiners. 

vs.  INrORMATION   AGXNCT 

Chairman:  Lionel  S.  Mosley,  Director  of 
Personnel . 

Executive  Secretary:  Nell  A.  Porter,  Per- 
sonnel Officer. 

Continuing  members:  Gordon  A.  Eulng, 
Director  (Information  Center  Service); 
Henry  Loomis,  Director  (Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice); Ray  Mackland,  Director  (Press  and 
PubUcatlon  Service);  Thomas  C.  Sorensen. 
Deputy  Director  (Policy  and  Plana);  George 
C.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Director  (Motion  Picture 
Service  Information). 

Examinations 

Foreign  language  specialist,  GS-5  through 
GS-13. 

Radio  broadcast  technician,  WB-1. 

Transmitter  and  receiver  operator  and 
maintenance  technician,  levels,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
and  5. 

CENTRAL  BOARD  OB  U-8.  CIVIL  SERVICX  EXAMINERS, 
veterans'  ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman:  John  S.  Arledge,  Jr.,  Chief 
(Employment  Division,  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery). 

Executive  Secretary:  Marion  S.  Zalon, 
Placement  Specialist. 

Continuing  members:  Dr.  Benjamin  Mil- 
ler. Director  (Radiology  Service);  Roger 
Cummlng.  Director  (Social  Work  Service); 
Lee  Mork  Director  (Design  Service):  Dr. 
Joseph  Samler,  Supervisory  Staff  Psychol- 
ogist. 

Examinations 

Architect.  GS-5  through  GS-13. 

Biochemist.  GS-7  through  GS-13. 

Bacteriologist,  GS-7  through  GS-13. 

Serologlst,   GS-7  through   GS-13. 

Psychologist.  GS-11  through  GS-16. 

Counseling  psychologist  (VB&E),  GS-12 
and  GS-13. 

Corrective  therapist,  GS-5  through  OS-fl. 

Occupational  therapist.  OS-6  through 
GS-9. 

Physical  therapist.  GS-6  through  GS-8. 

Biochemist  radioisotopes.  GS-7  through 
GS-14. 

Biologist  radioisotopes,  GS-9  through 
GS-14. 

Phjrsiclst  radioisotopes,  GS-7  through 
GS-14. 

Medical  record  librarian,  GS-6  through 
G8-12. 

Resident  in  hospital  administration. 

Clinical  social  worker,  G8-7  through  GS- 
13. 

Pharmacist,  GS-7  through  G8-12. 

Dietltlon,  GS-5  through  GS-10. 

BOARD  or  UjB.  CIVIL  SERVICX  EXAMINERS,  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL,  VETE!IANS' 
ADMINISTRATION 

Chainnan:  Vacancy. 

Executive  secretary:  William  O.  Charlton, 
8upervis<M7  personnel  management  special- 
ist. 

Continuing  member:  Dr.  Walter  Kurland. 
personnel  physician. 
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Examinationa 
Hl«topathology  technician,  G8-3,  4,  6.  and 

Medical  radiology  technician,  OS-3,  4,  and 

Medical  laboratory  technician,  OS-5  and  6. 

Nursing  assistant,  OS-2. 

Dental  technician,  GS-6,  6,  and  7 


INDIANA  DEEP  WATER  PORT  AT 
BURNS  DITCH 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Roush]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  several  times  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indiana  Deep  Water  Port 
at  Bums  Ditch,  on  the  Indiana  shore- 
line of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army  has  published 
a  report  suggesting  that  a  public  harbor 
at  the  site  would  be  feasible  and  recom- 
mending that  the  United  States  partici- 
pate in  its  construction. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  the  report 
for  submission  to  the  Congress,  a  copy 
of  the  report  was  directed  to  tlTe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  their  views  on 
the  report  were  solicited.  On  June  20, 
the  comments  of  the  Department  were 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior back  to  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  comments  of  the  Department  are 
very  disturbing.  While  the  Department 
has  considered  the  project  several  times 
over  the  past  decade,  and  while  it  is 
considering  an  area  adjacent  to  the  har- 
bor SIS  a  national  seashore  site,  the  re- 
port contains  inaccuracies  in  facts  and 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  proposed 
development.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Department  has  ventured  opinions  in 
certain  areas  completely  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  other  competent  govern- 
mental authorities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  for  one 
minute  deny  the  right  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  disagree  with  me  and 
the  Governor  of  Indiana,  our  U.S. 
Senators,  our  congressional  delegation, 
our  State  legislature,  and  millions  of 
our  citizens  plus  the  Corps  of  E!ngineers, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  various  agencies  subordinate 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It 
has  the  right  to  disagree,  but  its  dis- 
agreement should  be  based  on  facts,  not 
fiction.  Its  disagreement  should  be 
based  on  considerations  in  areas  where 
the  Department  is  competent  and 
authoritative. 

There  is  inconsistency  in  the  com- 
ments. On  one  hand  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  suggests  that  that  develop- 
ment of  the  port  and  industrial  area,  and 
what  the  Department  terms  "the  in- 
evitable pollution  which  would  neces- 
sarily follow  the  construction"  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  public 
recreation  potential  of  the  area  several 
miles  away.  On  the  other  hand  the  De- 
partment suppKjrts  a  proposal  which 
would  conserve  land  in  a  crazy  quilt  pat- 
tern which  would  completely  surround  an 
authorized  and  existing  private  harbor 
and  industrial  plant.  The  Department 
concludes    that    the   port    construction 


would  foreclose  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem by  suggesting  that  there  would  not 
be  an  area  left  of  suflBcient  size  and  pos- 
sessing sufficient  scenic  and  recreational 
values  to  be  considered  appropriate.  On 
the  other  hand  the  National  Park  System 
contains  parks  with  20  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  remaining  duneslands  which 
the  Department  has  described  as  out- 
standing. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  raises 
what  it  considers  two  significant  ques- 
tions: First,  it  suggests  that  the  Engi- 
neers report  did  not  consider  the  loss  in 
park  and  recreational  resources  in  its 
analysis  of  the  cost-to-benefit  evaluation 
of  the  harbor  project.  Some  time  ago 
I  asked  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
if  there  was  some  formula  by  which  a 
benefit  price  could  be  established  for 
esthetic  properties.  They  told  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  put  a  dollar  sign  on 
the  beauty  of  a  sunset  on  a  remote  beach 
or  some  other  natural  phenomena.  Now, 
the  same  Department  complains  that  an- 
other agency  has  not  done  what  they 
told  me  was  impossible  for  them  to  do. 

Next,  the  Department  suggests  that 
the  corps  did  not  seriously  weigh  the 
Burns  Ditch  site  against  other  potential 
sites  along  thfe  45-mile  Lake  Michigan 
shoreline  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  First, 
let  me  say  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior gives  Indiana  several  more  miles 
of  shoreline  than  it  possesses.  Perhaps 
on  these  uncharted  and  undiscovered 
miles  of  shoreline  there  could  be  a  place 
for  a  port.  But  on  the  charted  area 
of  our  shoreline  which  has  been  recog- 
nized for  143  years  as  our  shoreline, 
there  is  no  alternate  site.  The  corps 
did  not  reinvestigate  the  entire  shore- 
line of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  prepar- 
ing its  report.  None  of  the  existing 
harbor  locations  would  be  practically  im- 
pro\'ed  to  construct  a  port  of  the  scope 
planned.  They  did  not  survey  the  Indi- 
ana Dvmes  State  Park  shoreline  since  it 
was  considered  in  valuable  usage.  They 
did  not  survey  the  residential  areas  on 
the  shore  in  the  cities  of  Gary,  Michigan 
City,  Hammond  and  others  on  the  in- 
dustrial sections  of  the  shore  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  construct  support 
facilities.  They  only  surveyed  the  area 
which  is  practical  for  construction  of  a 
port,  which  has  some  public  or  private 
supi>ort  as  a  harbor  site  and  which  has 
the  economic  activities  needed  to  support 
and  justify  a  port.  There  is  just  one 
such  site  and  that  is  at  Bums  Ditch. 

In  raising  this  question,  the  Depart- 
ment infers  that  the  port  is  being  posi- 
tioned at  Bums  Ditch  to  give  undue 
benetfits  to  a  single  business  firm.  Mid- 
west Steel  Corp.  In  quoting  from  the 
Engineers'  repwrt  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  suggests  that  "this  site  was 
selected  because  it  is  the  only  one  which 
will  serve  •  •  •  the  needs  of  the  Mid- 
west Steel  Corp."  Further  statements 
are  quoted  to  infer  that  this  project  has 
as  its  sole  beneficiary  the  Midwest  Steel 
Corp.  Now.  let  me  read  the  phrase  which 
was  so  delicately  deleted.  Let  us  put  the 
quote  back  together  and  see  how  it  takes 
on  a  different  meaning.  The  full  quota- 
tion on  page  19  of  the  corps'  report  says 
that  this  site  was  selected  because  it  is 


"the  only  one  which  will  serve  the  public 
harbor  facilities  planned  by  the  State 
and  the  needs  of  Midwest  Steel  Corp." 
I  suggest  that  this  deletion  was  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  mislead  an  unknowing 
reader  of  the  comments  and  to  make  it 
seem  that  this  was  a  highly  irregular 
and  suspicious  project. 

Earlier  I  quoted  the  Department  of  In- 
terior as  suggesting  that  pollution  would 
be  caused  by  the  harl)or  and  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  area  which  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  recrea- 
tion potential  of  the  area.  I  suggest  that 
the  Department  is  not  consistent  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  more 
comp>etent  to  testify  in  this  area.  The 
Public  Health  Service  maintains  a  quali- 
fied agency  which  is  responsible  for 
studies  of  pollution  and  they  disagree 
with  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  In  their  com- 
ments on  the  same  project  the  real  ex- 
perts say,  "It  is  concluded  that  both  ex- 
isting and  potential  water  pollution  from 
Bums  Ditch  and  the  proposed  Waterway 
Harbor  can  be  adequately  controlled  to 
protect  local  beaches  and  water  sup- 
plies." They  said  earlier  that  the  proj- 
ect would  not  affect  the  Public  Health 
Service  program. 

The  comments  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  suggest  that  there  are  now  5V^ 
miles  of  beach  and  9,000  acres  of  suitable 
park  area.  Two  years  ago,  the  very 
thorough  Great  Lakes  shoreline  survey 
suggested  that  there  were  only  5,000 
acres  of  any  conservation  value  and  their 
letter  of  1959  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
suggested  that  they  were  considering 
only  4  miles  of  suitable  beach.  It  is 
amazing  that  the  land  has  Improved  in 
natural  beauty  so  much  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

The  comments  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  the  report  on  the  Bums 
Waterway  Harlwr  project  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  They  obviously  contain 
errors  in  fact,  and  inconsistencies  with 
Department  policies  and  previous  state- 
ments. 

There  will  be  a  port  constructed  at  the 
Burns  Waterway  Harbor  site.  It  has 
been  authorized  and  it  is  planned  as  a 
private  port  by  the  Midwest  Steel  Corp. 
There  will  be  mdustrialization  of  that 
area  because  factories  are  already  estab- 
lished there.  The  natural  dimes  have 
already  been  destroyed  by  Chicago  de- 
velopers to  build  the  beaches,  roads,  and 
buildings  of  Chicago. 

The  State  of  Indiana  plans  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  presented  by 
the  interest  of  Midwest  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  Cos.,  and  many  other  commercial 
companies  in  this  site  to  construct  a  pub- 
lic harbor  to  provide  additional  commer- 
cial transportation  facilities  for  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  the  Midwest. 
It  has  suggested  a  plan  which  would 
offer  a  national  seashore  area  of  nearly 
5.000  acres  in  the  area  of  the  finest 
dimes-land.  This  is  the  practical  solu- 
tion to  this  controversy. 

There  are  reasons  why  some  people  in 
Illinois  should  oppose  the  Indiana  port 
project.  But  these  reasons  seem  greedy 
and  they  are  trying  to  conceal  these  real 
reasons  for  opposition  behind  a  facade 
of  conservation.    I  suggest  that  the  op- 
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ponents  of  the  Indiana  harbor  seek  to 
conserve  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
Calumet  port  in  Illinois,  not  the  beauti- 
ful dunes  of  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  port  will  compete  with 
the  Calumet  port  for  all  transshipments 
of  coal,  grain,  and  general  cargo  from 
the  area.  When  the  Indiana  port  opens, 
it  will  offer  shippers  a  faster  and  cheaper 
harbor  facility.  The  following  chart  will 
show  the  comparison  with  the  Calumet 
port: 

Transportation  savings  for  transhipped 
traffic  compering  Burris  Waterway  Harbor 
with  Calumet  £/ar2>or.  III. 


Commodity 

BaTlnfs 
InUne 
(hoort)  ' 

1 

BavtnciaD 

operation 
per  trip 

lavings 
per  trip' 

Coal 

Orain 

Oeneral  carco 

4 
8 

«$788 
«S00 

$7W 
1,055 
1,149 

'  Baspd  on  roun  l-trlp  voesel  time  from  out<T  harbor 
to  terminata  on  Calumet  Klvcr  as  fletw-mlned  by  study 
of  actual  tranitt  ar  d  detention  lime,  1M9  records. 

'  Weicbted  averkge  I  ourly  rat«s  of  (roRpt^ctlve  bulk 
cargo  and  BeU-unloader  flMts,  each  type  handling  M  of 
coal  traffic. 

«  WelrhUd  aTerigc  hoifly  rat«  at  prospective  bulk 
carro  fl«>et. 

•  Dally  operallnt  costs,  02  type  vcsaels  In  port. 

It  Is  obvious  why  our  friends  from 
Illinois  oppose  the  project.  They  have 
built  a  white  elephant,  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  protect  it.     1 1 

If  there  an;  ihokk  In  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  elsewhere  who  are 
legitimately  Interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  Indiana 
dunes,  let  them  join  with  us  from  In- 
diana and  fight  to  save  the  remaining 
5,000  acres  of  dunesland.  By  joining 
with  those  who  seek  to  block  Indiana's 
valuable  port  under  the  guise  of  con- 
servation of  the  dunes,  they  risk  the 
loss  of  the  dunes.  I  urge  that  the  De- 
partment of  'Jhe  Interior  reevaluate  its 
position  and  develop  a  statement  which 
is  factual,  consistent,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  true  conservation.  I  urge  that 
those  Members  who  will  be  responsible 
soon  for  consideration  of  these  projects 
in  congressional  committees  consider  the 
inaccuracies  m  the  Department  of  In- 
terior's comments  when  evaluating  those 
comments.  I  hope  that  a  more  accu- 
rate analysis  of  the  harbor  project  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  cwiservationist  will 
be  available  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  when  the  bills  authorizing  the 
public  harbor  are  being  considered. 


position  of  the  House,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following    conferees:    Messrs.    Cooley, 

POAGE,  JONXS  of  Missouri,  iNOtTYE, 
HOEVEN,       MclNTIRE.       and      TCAGUE       Of 

California. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bin,  H.R.  12154,  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday  night  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  for  printing  under  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute]  whose  State 
is  vitally  Interested  in  the  sugar  bill.  I 
withdraw  my  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to 
go  to  conference. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  blU.  HH.  12154.  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  with 
the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  Insist  on  the 


NATION'S  LAND-GRANT   COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif ortiia  [Mr.  Wilson]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  esp>ecially  happy  to  join 
others  of  my  colleagues  today  In  saluting 
the  Nation's  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  note  that  July  2  will 
be  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

In  my  own  State,  the  University  of 
California,  with  five  Nobel  Prize  wiimers 
now  on  its  faculty,  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  high  academic  standards  the  land- 
grant  institutions  have  built  for  them- 
selves. All  five  of  these  scholars  earned 
one  or  more  degrees  at  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. 

But  perhaps  more  significant  Is  the 
fact  that  our  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  recognized  early  that  higher 
education  should  not  be  exclusively  the 
preserved  of  the  Intellectually  elite,  but 
also  the  right  of  those  who  will  follow 
careers  in  agriculture  and  the  industrial 
and  commercial  arts. 

Who  would  deny  that  much  of  this 
country's  leadership  In  these  areas  stems 
from  the  recognition  of  this  principle? 
Learning  should  not  be  undertaken 
wholly  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the  hope 
of  benefitting  mankind. 

With  these  goals,  I  am  confident  our 
land-grant  Institutions  will  continue  to 
be  a  credit  to  our  country,  and  am  happy 
to  wish  them  well. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  outlawing 


nondenominational  prayer  In  the  public 
schools  is  frightening  in  its  Implications. 
The  Court  has  gone  far  afield  in  Its  In- 
terpretation of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  separation  of  church  and  state 
to  forbid  public  recognition  of  Almighty 
God. 

In  writing  the  language  of  the  first 
amendment  the  frainers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion clearly  indicated  its  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  state  religion 
or  to  force  upon  the  people  a  particular 
church  affiliation.  Nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  there  any  suggestion  that 
commimlcatlon  with  the  Supreme  Being 
is  out  of  keeping  with  our  national  pre- 
cepts. In  fact,  the  very  articles  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  founded  are  replete 
with  appeals  to  our  Maker  to  guide  us 
in  wisdom  and  In  strength. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  denies  the 
right  of  the  people  to  offer  prayers  in 
the  public  schools,  giving  as  the  basis 
for  its  decision  that  through  the  use  of 
such  prayers  the  state  is,  in  effect,  estab- 
lishing a  religion.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  Justice  Potter  Stewart  who. 
in  dissenting  from  this  view,  said  the 
Court  is  "denying  schoolchildren  the  op- 
portunity of  sharing  the  spiritual  herit- 
age of  our  Nation."  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  these  remarks  at  this 
point  Justice  Stewart's  masterful  words 
in  his  dissent: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — No. 
468 — October  term,  1961] 

Steven    I.    Engel    et    al.,    PmnoNnis,    v. 
WiixuM  J.  VrTALE.  Jr.,  et  al. 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 

Appeals  of  New  York) 

(June  25,  1962) 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting. 

A  local  school  board  In  New  York  has  pro- 
vided that  those  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  Join  In  a  brief  prayer  at  the  beginning 
of  each  schoolday,  acknowledging  their  de- 
pendence upon  God  and  asking  His  blessing 
upon  them  and  upon  their  parents,  their 
teachers,  and  their  country.  The  Court  today 
decides  that  In  jjermitting  this  brief  non- 
denominational  prayer  the  school  board  has 
violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  think  this  decision  is  wrong. 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  could  it,  that 
New  York  has  interfered  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  anybody's  religion.  For  the  State 
courts  have  made  clear  that  those  who  ob- 
ject to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely 
free  of  any  compulsion  to  do  so,  including 
any  "embarrassments  and  pressures.  Cf. 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette.  819  VS.  624.  But  the  Court  says 
that  in  permitting  schoolchildren  to  say  this 
simple  prayer,  the  New  York  authorities  have 
established  "an  official  religion." 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has 
misapplied  a  great  constitutional  principle. 
I  cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  is  es- 
tablished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say 
a  prayer  say  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  to  deny  the  wish  of  these  schoolchildren 
to  Join  in  reciting  this  prayer  U  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  In  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  our  Nation. 

The  Court's  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
England  throws  no  light  for  me  on  the  issue 
before  us  la  this  case.  England  had  then 
and  has  now  an  established  church.  Equally 
unenllghtening,  I  think,  is  the  history  of  the 
early  establishment  and  later  rejection  of 
an  official  chuch  In  our  own  States.  Por  we 
deal  here  not  with  the  establishment  of  a 
state  church,   which  would,  of   course,   be 
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constitutionally  ImpermlMlble,  but  with 
whether  schoolchildren  who  want  to  begin 
their  day  by  Joining  in  prayer  must  b«  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so.  Moreover,  I  think 
that  the  Court's  task.  In  this  as  in  all  areas 
of  constitutional  adjudication.  Is  not  re- 
sponsibly aided  by  the  uncritical  Invocation 
of  metaphors  like  the  "wall  of  separation," 
a  phrase  nowhere  to  be  found  In  the  Con- 
stitution. What  Is  relevant  to  the  issue 
here  Is  not  the  history  of  an  established 
church  In  16th-centxiry  England  or  In  18th- 
century  America,  but  the  history  of  the  reli- 
gious traditions  of  our  people,  reflected  In 
countless  practices  of  the  institutions  and 
officials  of  our  Government. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  session  of 
this  Coiort  we  stand,  while  one  of  our  officials 
Invokes  the  protection  of  God.  Since  the 
days  of  John  Marshall  our  Crier  has  said, 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this  Hon- 
orable Court."  ■  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  open  their  dally 
sessions  with  prayer.'  Each  of  our  Presi- 
dents, from  George  Washington  to  John  P. 
Kennedy,  has  upon  assuming  his  office  asked 
the  protection  and  help  of  God.' 


>  See  Wtirren,  "The  Supreme  Coxirt  In 
United  States  History,"  vol.  1,  p.  469. 

*8ee  rule  in.  Senate  Manual,  S.  Doc.  No. 
2,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  See  rvile  VII,  Rules 
of  the  Hovise  of  RepreseiU&tives,  H.  Doc. 
No.  459.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  "" 

» For  example : 

On  April  30.  1789.  President  George  Wash- 
ington said: 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  Improper  to  omit 
In  this  first  official  act  my  fervent  supplica- 
tions to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over 
the  imlverse,  who  presides  In  the  councils 
of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can 
supply  every  human  defect,  that  His  benedic- 
tion may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
government  Instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable 
every  Instrument  employed  In  Its  adminis- 
tration to  execute  with  success  the  fiuictlons 
allotted  to  His  charge.  In  tendering  this 
homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every  public 
and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  ex- 
presses your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large 
less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Having  thus  Imparted  to  you  my  senti- 
ments as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the 
occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I  shall 
take  my  present  leave;  but  not  without  re- 
sorting once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of 
the  human  race  In  humble  supplication 
that,  since  He  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the 
American  people  with  opportunities  for  de- 
liberating In  perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispo- 
sitions for  deciding  with  unparalleled  una- 
nimity on  a  form  of  government  for  the 
security  of  their  union  and  the  advancement 
of  their  happiness,  so  His  divine  blessing  may 
be  equally  conspicuous  In  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise 
measures  on  which  the  success  of  this  Gov- 
ernment must  depend." 

On  Mar.  4,  1797,  President  John  Adams 
said: 

"And  may  that  Being  who  Is  supreme  over 
all,  the  Patron  of  Order,  the  Fountain  of 
Justice,  and  the  Protector  In  all  ages  of  the 
world  of  virtuous  liberty,  continue  His  bless- 
ing upon  this  Nation  and  its  Government 
and  give  It  all  possible  success  and  diiratlon 
consistent  vrlth  the  ends  of  His  providence." 

On  Mar.  4,  1805,  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said : 

"I  shall  need.  too.  the  favor  of  that  Being 
In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our  jTathers, 


The  Court  today  says  that  the  State  and 
Federal  OoTemments  are  without  coostltti- 
tional  power  to  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  words  to  be  recited  by  any  group 
of    the    American    people    on    any    subject 


as  Israel  of  old.  from  their  native  land  and 
planted  them  In  a  country  flowing  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life:  who 
has  covered  our  Infancy  with  His  providence 
and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and 
power,  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to 
join  In  supplications  with  me  that  He  will 
so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants, 
guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their  meas- 
ures that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result  In 
your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  approbation  of  all  nations." 

On  Mar.  4.  1809.  President  James  Madison 
said: 

"But  the  source  to  which  I  look  •  •  •  Is 
in  •  •  •  my  fellow  citizens,  and  In  the 
counsels  of  those  representing  them  In  the 
other  departments  associated  In  the  care  of 
the  national  Interests.  In  these  my  con- 
fldence  will  under,  every  difficulty  be  best 
placed,  next  to  that  which  we  have  all  been 
encouraged  to  feel  In  the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose 
power  regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose 
blessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
pensed to  this  rising  Republic,  and  to  whom 
we  are  bound  to  address  our  devout  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  sup- 
plications and  best  hopes  for  the  future." 

On  Mar.  4,  1865,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said: 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet.  If  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequited  toll 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  an- 
other drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said 
3.000  years  ago.  so  still  It  miist  be  said  'the 
Judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

On  March  4,  1885,  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land said : 

"And  let  us  not  trust  to  human  effort 
alone,  but  humbly  acknowledging  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Almighty  God.  who  presides 
over  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  who  has  at 
all  times  been  revealed  In  our  country's  his- 
tory, let  us  Invoke  His  aid  and  His  blessing 
upon  ovir  labors." 

On  March  5.  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said: 

"I  pray  God  I  may  be  given  the  wisdom 
and  the  prudence  to  do  my  duty  In  the  true 
spirit  of  this  great  people." 

On  March  4.  1933.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said: 

"In  this  dedication  of  a  nation  we  humbly 
ask  the  blessing  of  God.  May  He  protect 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  May  He  guide  me 
In  the  days  to  come." 

On  January  21.  1957.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said: 

"Before  all  else,  we  seek,  upon  our  com- 
mon labor  as  a  nation,  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God.  And  the  hopes  In  our  hearts 
fashion  the  deepest  prayers  of  our  whole 
people." 

On  January  20.  1961.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said: 

"The  world  Is  very  different  now.  •  •  • 
And  yet  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for 
which  our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  Issue 
around  the  globe — the  belief  that  the  right* 


touching  religion.*  The  third  stanza  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  made  our  na- 
tional anthem  by  act  of  Congress  In  193l,i 
contains  these  verses: 

"Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation  I 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  o\ir  cause  it  Is 

Just. 
And    this    be   our    motto   'In    Ood    Is   our 
Trust.'  " 

In  1954  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  so  that  It 
now  contains  the  words  "one  Nation  under 
God.  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."*  In  1952  Congress  enacted  legislation 
calling  upon  the  President  each  year  to  pro- 
claim a  National  Day  of  Prayer.^  Since  1865 
the  words  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  have  been  Im- 
pressed on  our  coins.' 

Countless  similar  examples  coxUd  be  listed, 
but  there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvious.* 
It  was  all  summed  up  by  this  Court  Just  10 
years  ago  In  a  single  sentence:  "We  are  a 
religious  people  whose  Institutions  presup- 
pose a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach  v.  Clauaon, 
343  U.S.  306.313. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  actions 
and  practices  I  have  mentioned  established 
an  "official  religion"  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  do  not  believe  the  State 
of  New  York  has  done  so  in  this  case.  What 
each  has  done  has  been  to  recognize  and  to 
follow  the  deeply  entrenched  and  highly 
cherished  spiritual  traditions  of  our  Nation — 
traditions  which  come  down  to  us  from  those 
who  almost  200  years  ago  avowed  their  "firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence" when  they  proclaimed  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  this  brave  new  world." 

I  dissent. 


of    man    come   not   from   the   generosity   of 
the  state,  but  from  the  hand  of  God. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"With  a  good  conslcence.  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own." 

*  My  brother  Douglas  says  that  the  only 
question  before  vis  Is  whether  government 
"can  constitutionally  finance  a  religious  ex- 
ercise." The  official  chaplains  of  Congress 
are  paid  with  public  money.  So  are  military 
chaplains.  So  are  State  and  Federal  prison 
chaplains. 

» 36  UJS.C.  sec.  170. 

*  36  use.  sec.  173. 
'  36  use.  sec.  186. 

*  13  Stat.  517,  518;  17  Stat.  427;  35  Stat. 
164;  69  Stat.  290.  The  current  provisions 
are  embodied  In  31  Ufl.C.  324,  324a. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Court's 
unsupported  Ipse  dixit  that  these  official  ex- 
pressions of  religious  faith  In  and  reliance 
upon  a  Supreme  Being  "bear  no  true  re- 
semblance to  the  unquestioned  religious  ex- 
ercise that  the  State  of  New  York  has  spon- 
sored In  this  Instance."     See  p.  ,  supra, 

n.  21.  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  Court 
means  to  say  that  the  first  amendment 
ImpKjses  a  lesser  restriction  upon  the  Federal 
Government  than  does  the  14th  amendment 
upon  the  States.  Or  Is  the  Court  suggesting 
that  the  Constitution  permits  Judges  and 
Congressmen  and  Presidents  to  Join  In 
prayer,  but  prohibits  schoolchildren  from 
doing  so? 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  ends 
with  this  sentence:  "And  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  sacred  honor." 


1962 
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Further,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Court  In 
overreaching  itself  to  avoid  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  is  Itself  establish- 
ing agnosticism  and  is  denying  those 
who  believe  in  Ood  the  right  to  worship 
according  to  our  individual  consciences. 
The  strength  of  America  has  been  in 
its  spiritual  foundation  and  woe  is  the 
day  we  deny  our  Creator  and  His  author- 
ity in  the  establishment  of  this  Nation. 
We  will,  on  that  day,  have  lost  the  war 
of  morality  and  being  without  spiritual 
substance,  our  enemies  will  triumph. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  editorial, 
"In  the  Name  of  Freedom."  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  26,  1962: 
In  thk  Nams  or  Fkzxdom 
"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  o\ir  de- 
pendence upon  Tliee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  \is,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  covmtry." 

This  Is  the  simple,  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  which  the  US.  Supreme  Court  has 
now  ruled  an  offense  to  the  Constitution. 
It  was  devised  by  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  and  recommended  for  use  In  that 
State's  public  scbools. 

The  Court  decision  is  significant  not  only 
m  Itself  but  also  as  symptomatic  of  a 
broader  move  In  the  Nation  toward  the  rigid 
exclusion  of  all  traces  of  religion  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  think  this  attitude  bespeaks 
considerable  confusion  and  no  abundance 
of  commonsense 

Justice  Black,  writing  for  the  6  to  1 
majority,  contends  that  the  New  York 
prayer  violates  that  part  of  the  first  amend- 
ment which  says:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 
\  Specifically,  be  charges  that  it  does  estab- 
lish religion.  I 

Now  If  It  were  true  that  the  prayer  con- 
stituted an  establishment  of  religion.  It 
would  be  a  serious  matter  Indeed.  The  au- 
•thors  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  wrote  the  estab- 
lishment clatise  because  they  understood  very 
well  the  perils  of  state  religion  and  the 
tyranny  which  can  go  with  It — which  in  fact 
had  driven  many  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  to  find  religious  freedom. 

But  only  a  violent  wrenching  of  language 
can  produce  the  Interpretation  that  the 
prayer  establishes  a  religion.  If  one  looks 
at  Its  22  Innocuous  words.  It  must  be  asked: 
What  religion?  Nor  does  It  Interfere  with 
anyone's  constitutional  right  of  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  Including  the  right  to  prac- 
tice no  religion  and  believe  In  none.  It  is 
nondenomlnatlonal;  It  is  not  mandatory  in 
any  school;  no  pupil  Is  required  to  recite  It. 
It  Is  simply  one  among  innumerable  official 
governmental  references  expressing  what  the 
Court  Itself  said  10  years  ago,  that  by  and 
large  Americans  are  a  religious  people.  As 
Justice  Stewart  observes  In  his  dissent  In  the 
present  case,  "to  deny  the  wish  of  these 
schoolchildren  to  Join  In  reciting  this  prayer 
is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
the  spiritual  herlUge  of  our  Nation." 

If  the  majority  opinion  prevails,  however. 
It  must  logically  require  the  excision  of  all 
those  countless  other  official  references  to 
God — such  as  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance."  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  the  words  used  to  In- 
augurate the  President,  open  the  Congress 
and  convoke  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  conctuTlng  with  the  majority, 
seems  to  say  it  does  and  shoiUd  apply  to  these 
and  all  the  other  official  Instances. 

And  that  Is  by  no  means  all.  If  the  maJcM*- 
Ity  doctrine  stands,  then  anything  that 
smacks  of  rellglotia  Instruction  or  the  subtle 


imparting  of  a  religious  viewpoint  in  the 
public  schools  becomes  suspect.  Do  not  8t^>- 
pose  this  to  be  a  fanciful  exaggeration.  Al- 
ready the  Bible  Is  banned  from  some  school- 
rooms. Already  a  Florida  court  decision  has 
declared  school  observances  at  Easter  and 
Christmas  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  simi- 
lar efforts  are  afoot  elsewhere.  (Poor  kids, 
If  they  can't  even  sing  Christmas  carols.) 

As  fcM'  banning  the  Bible,  with  Its  magnifi- 
cent poetry  and  philosophy,  that  is  but  the 
bare  beginning,  since  so  much  of  our  culture 
Is  Biblical  In  derivation.  In  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's phrase,  the  main  streams  of  Western 
civilization  are  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  and 
by  Hebraism  Is  meant  the  whole  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  tradition  and  ethics. 

Shall  we  then  uproot  It?  Out  the  window 
with  everything  from  Dante  to  Donne,  from 
Milton  to  Dickens?  Or  how  can  public- 
school  teachers  teach  about  Bach  or  Michel- 
angelo, when  the  context  Is  so  Inescapably 
religious?    What  Is  left  of  history? 

Thus,  carried  to  Its  conclusion,  the  argu- 
ment reduces  Itself  to  absurdity.  That  Is 
why  we  would  enter  a  plea  for  the  exercise 
of  a  little  conunonsense.  Any  actual  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  specific  state  religion 
Is  a  danger  that  ought  to  be  easily  recog- 
nizable. But  It  Is  something  entirely  differ- 
ent to  suppose  that,  short  of  unimaginable 
p>ollce  tactics,  teaching  about  religion  can  be 
divorced  from  the  American  education  with 
which  it  Is  inextricably  bound  up  as  a  cen- 
tral fact  of  our  heritage. 

Those  who  persist  In  such  attempts  had 
best  take  care  lest.  In  the  name  of  rellglovis 
freedom,  they  do  real  damage  to  free 
Institutions. 


It  has  been  my  goal  while  serving  here 
in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  views  of  my 
constituency.  This  is  not  an  easy  job — 
especially  when  we  are  in  session  here 
in  Washington  for  9  months  a  year. 
Through  this  questionnaire,  courthouse 
tours,  and  hundreds  of  conferences  I 
have  gained  the  very  definite  idea  that 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  in  the  17th 
district  want  more  responsibility  here  in 
Washington,  not  more  centralization  of 
power.  On  the  international  scene,  there 
is  an  increasing  awareness  that  we  are 
not  successfully  leading  the  free  world, 
that  we  need  a  clearer  and  stronger  voice 
in  pointing  the  way  to  victory  over  world 
communism. 

Several  thousand  persons  returning 
the  questionnaire  included  letters  on  a 
variety  of  subjects — some  contained  on 
the  poll  and  some  not.  It  is  impossible 
to  categorize  them  except  to  reflect  the 
basic  concern  which  seems  to  be  common 
throughout. 

I  am  also  including  the  results  of  the 

1961  questionnaire.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions on  that  poll  are  of  current  interest. 
I  endeavored  to  avoid  duplication  in  the 

1962  public  opinion  poll. 
The  results  are  as  follows: 

Results  of  1962  public  opinion  poll  of  17th 

Ohio  District 

(In  percent] 


RESULTS  OF  17TH  DISTRICT  PUBLIC 
OPINION  POLL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  at  the  end  of  these  remarks 
the  results  of  the  second  annual  public 
opinion  poll  of  the  17th  Ohio  District. 
For  the  past  2  months  I  have  been  con- 
ducting this  poll  and  studying  the  re- 
sults. In  1961.  I  received  12.622  replies 
to  the  district  questionnaire  and  this 
year  topped  that  amazing  response  with 
13,840  replies.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  98  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
were  signed  and  o^ar  50  percent  of  them 
had  additional  views  written  by  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  out 
throughout  my  seven-county  district  to 
an  equal  number  of  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, and  independents.  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing  how  the  answers  would  break 
down  according  to  those  three  groups 
but  I  detect  in  the  answers  a  very  strong 
general  belief  that  we  are  following  un- 
wise fiscal  and  spending  policies  here  in 
Washington — that  one  thought  would  be 
a  common  denominator.  Most  of  the 
answers  would  indicate  they  cross  party 
lines.  Sixteen  of  the  nineteen  questions 
were  either  opposed  or  supported  by  a 
2  to  1  margin  and,  in  fact,  nine  of  the 
questions  had  an  85  percent  negative 
or  aflBrmative  reply. 


Yes 


Do  you  fovor — 

1.  Diplomatir  recognition  of  Red 

ChlnaT 

2.  Continued  economic  aid  to  the 

nncommitted  or  neutral  na- 
UionsT 

3.  doreifna    al<f  to    Communist 

countri<«? 

4.  Conjrn>siiional  approval  of  the 

purchai*  by  the  I'nlted 
SUt«s  of  up  to  $100,000,000 
worth    of    United    Nations 

bonds? 

6.  Continued  disarmament  and 
nuclear  ban  negotiations 
■with  the  Communists? 

6.  A   statement   by   the   United 

States  of  its  intention  and 
will  to  achieve  victory  over 
world  a>mmunism  by  means 

other  tlian  war? 

Do  you  believe — 

7.  The     United    States    should 

resume  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  atmosphere?. . 

8.  That  a.ssiftance  to  unemployed 

workers  (caused  by  imports) 
and  sultsidies  to  businesses 
(hurt  by  imports)  would 
develop  into  massive  and 
unworkable     Federal     pro- 


7.6 

30.1 
.2 

23 
S2.2 

76.1 
71.1 


grams? 


We  should  endeavor  to  de- 
crease the  national  debt  of 
$300.000,000.000? 

10.  We  should  create  a  new  Cabi- 

net Department  of  Urban 
AfTttini  and  Housing? 

11.  The  I'nlted  Sutes  should  sup- 

port the  United  Nation.^ 
action  in  the  Congo  against 
Katanga? 

12.  That  the  United  Rtetes  should 

borrow  money  to  use  in  the 
$5,000,000,000  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram?  

Do  you  favor— 

13.  Pay  Increase  for  2,500,000  Fed- 

eral employees  of  approx- 
imately 15  percent  spread 
over  3  years  ._ 

14.  A    higher   education    scholar- 

ship program  financed  by  the 

Federal  Government 

16.  President  Kennedy's  request 
for  power  to  raise  and  lower 
taxes?.. 


No 


8B.« 

61.7 
06.6 


60 
42.6 

14.0 
20 


No 
opin- 


2.8 

8.3 
3.2 


8 
5.3 


73.8 

17.6 

».6 

6 

18.2 

76.4 

33.8 

40.3 

3.6 

02.1 

21.8 

M.5 

20 

« 

6.1 

02.6 

8.0 

S.6 
3.4 

8.4 

26.0 
4.4 

8.6 

8 

L« 


;| 
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MeaulU  of  1962  public  opinion  poU  o/  17th 
Ohio  District — Continued 


Rerult*  of  1961  questionnaire — OontinuMl 
lb] 


« 

No 

Tet 

No 

ogta- 

Do  yoa  kvor— Continued 

ML  PrMideBt  K«iiiedy'a  reqaest 

for    sUndby    uUhority    to 

nrad  12,000,000,000  on  pnb- 

dtnu  It  advisable? 

U 

84.7 

3.3 

17.  A  FMeral  subsidy  to  the  arts?. 

5.3 

88.7 

a 

UL  LcfUation  to  ban  pnotal  d«^ 

livery  of  Ibreign  Communist 

proMganda? 

87.7 

as 

Z4 

Wliftt  won!  d  yoa  do— 

19.  Tte  ISaa  budcet  wtU  be  ap- 

proximately    $10,000,000,000 

oot  of  balancp.    The  pros- 

pects for  1963  look  like  fur- 

tber    deficits.    Should    the 

bndget  be  balanced* 

gas 

2.2 

1 

Uio,  by— 

A.  Leas  Federal  spend- 

ing in  the  defense 

and     space     pro- 

B.  Lms  Federal  spend- 

bnr  In  torpim  aid 

anil  rplaWil  fields.  87.  7 

C.  Less  Federal  spend- 

tng  in  the  nondv- 

fenae  and  nonin- 

temational  area..  72. 7 

D.  IncTPased  taxes 13.7 

Results  of  1991  qutstit 

onnaire 

[Inpereent] 

No 

Yes 

No 

'^- 

L  What  arc  yoor  thoughts  on  Fed- 

eral aid   to  education   (an- 

swer 1): 

(a)  I  do  not  favor  a  program  of 

Federal  aid  to  eduction . . 

81 

(b)  I  favor  Federal  aid  to  edu- 

cation only  If  there  Is  no 

control    of    our    tradi- 

tiooally  local  school  mat- 

ters  

as 

(e)  I  favor  Federal  aid  to  edu- 

cation  

fl 

6 

'  No  opinion 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  or  loans 

to  iwivate  or  parochial  schools. . 

10 

87 

3 

8.  Which  more  a«le(juately  reflect* 

your  i)osition  on  medical  care: 

(a)  I  .sujiport  a  compolsatory 
FederiU  program  of  medi- 

cal   care   tot   tbe    ared 

under     wctel     secnrtty 

with  the  cost  of  proeram 

paid    for    by    increased 

taxes  on  ejnployees  and 

employers. 

16 

(b)  I  support  •  Toluntary  pro- 

gram of  medical  care  for 

the     aged     with     co5t.a 

shared   by  Federal  and 

of  genera)  tax  rwenuea... 

39 

(c)  IdonotbeUewtnnovem- 

ment    particfpatlaD    in 

this  field 

4S 

No  opinion 

7 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  farm  program 

which  will— 

(a)  More  in  tbe  direction  of 

les5    controls    and    sub- 

sidies  

S4 

(b)  Endeavor  to  improve  farm 

income   by    adopting 

strict  (arm  controls  and 

price  supports 

8 

No  opinion 

8 

5.  Do  you  support  the  President'; 

n-qnest    for  extension   of   the 

1-cent  tax  oo  gasoline  (which 

expires  this   year)    to  financn 

Improvement.';  in  our  Interstate 

lllghwav  Svstem?    

W 

36 

5 

6.  ShotiUl    kod    China   be   diplo- 

mati'-ally  rerocniied   by   this 

C^owmmcnt? 

14 

74 

12 

7.  Should  Congress  raise  the  minl- 

muBi  hourly  wage  to  $l.:iSand 

extend  It  to   lo<al    bustnesaes 

heretofore  considered  in  State 

or  local  commerre? 

M 

57 

7 

8.  Do   jou   tiFi^-or   the    President's 

niultihillion  dollar  forclfn  aid 

progmm? 

13 

77 

10 

T« 

No 

No 

•.  Do  TOO  boiler  ttal  Cmm*m 
aboald  enaet  laws  protecting 
domestic  ittdustries  from  com- 
petition of  products  imported 
fer  sale  In  tht-  I'nited  States?.. . 

10.  Do  you  believe  in  eitrndiag  nn- 

employment  compensatioB 
benefits  from  2ti  to  30  weeks?... 

11.  Do   you   favor  a  "softer"  U.S. 

attitude  toward  the  Com- 
munist bloc? 

«4 

35 

2 

10 

.0 

34 
5ft 
f4 

7» 
73 

a 

12 
7 
4 

12.  Should  we  abolish  tbe  House 
Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mitter?  

14 

13.  Do  yoa  favor  a  general  inncase 

in  the  wrvices  nf  Uovemmcnt 
as  proposed  by  the  President? . . 

14.  Do   ytm  support  the  proposed 

11 

20 

SUPREME   COURT   DECISIONS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CuKmNGHAM]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  heartening  to  hear  the  many  expres- 
sions of  concern  by  our  citizens  about 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  affecting  the 
recitation  of  a  prayer  by  schoolchildren. 
Certainly  this  is  a  nation  founded  and 
conceived  in  the  belief  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being. 

We  seek  His  guidance  throughout  our 
Government.  We  are  by  and  large  a 
God-fearing  nation,  a  people  who  be- 
lieve In  God  and  yet  a  people  who  recog- 
nize the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

But  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  vol- 
imtary  prayer  services  or  Bible  readings 
cannot  continue  in  schools  and  other 
public  places.  That  certainly  Is  not  the 
will  of  the  people,  nor  could  it  have  been 
the  intent  of  our  forefathers. 

Accordingly  I  am  joining  my  col- 
leagues who  have  proposed  that  this  be 
suboiitted  to  the  people  for  their  final 
decision.  I  am  today  introducing  a  pro- 
posal calling  for  a  decision  by  the  peo- 
ple— a  constitutional  amendment  which 
must  be  considered  by  the  people 
through  their  representatives  here  in 
the  Congress  and  in  their  State  legisla- 
tures. 

This  resolution  would  allow  nonsec- 
tarian  prayers  in  public  schools  and 
other  public  places  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
It  would  not  compel  anyone  who  is 
an  atheist  or  nonbeliever  of  some  other 
type  to  listen  or  participate. 

But  it  would  acknowledge  that  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  we 
are  God-fearing  people  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  power  in  our 
lives,  in  our  Nations  affairs  and  in  our 
common  destiny. 

I  now  include  a  resolution  sent  to  me 
by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Omaha,  a  ^oup 
of  leading  businessmen  and  professional 
men.  concerning  this  Supreme  Court 
ruling: 

Whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  by  a  decision  handed  down  June 


afi.  Idea,  forbidden  the  reading  of  the  re- 
gents prayer  In  the  State  of  New  York; 

Whereas  the  wording  of  this  opinion  Is 
such  as  to  forbid  the  voluntary  reading  of 
any  prayers  in  our  public  schools; 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
regarded  as  a  Christian  nation  and  It  Is 
hoped  It  will  continue  to  be  so  regarded; 

Whereas  this  opinion  seems  calculated  to 
give  great  comfort  to  atheists  and  Conunu- 
nlsts  and  other  nonbellevers  In  the  existence 
of  a  god; 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  Exchange 
Club  at  Omaha  is  made  up  of  i>6  men  fran 
all  the  profeasiona  and  executlTcs  from  all 
lines  of  business; 

Whereas  such  men  are  Christian  Ood-fear- 
Ing  gentlemen  and  believe  in  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  supremacy  of  God; 

Whereas  It  now  appears  that  In  Its  present 
form  and  as  presently  interpreted  our  Na- 
tional Constitution  prevents  the  voluntary 
participation  in  such  prayers  in  our  public 
schools:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Exchange  Club  of 
Omaha  in  regular  meeting  assembled  this 
26th  day  of  June  1962.  at  the  Omaha  Ath- 
letic Club  at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  herewith  peti- 
tions you.  Glxnn  S.  Cunningham,  our  Uj8. 
Congressman,  to  use  all  of  your  power  and 
influence  to  Initiate  and  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  voluntary 
participation  In  such  prayers  and  encourag- 
ing the  further  recognition  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  Christian  nation. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  19«2 

Mr.    CAHILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Osxnsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  siipport  of  H.R.  11970.  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

Without  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture economic  health  of  our  Nation  re- 
quires that  we  move  in  the  direction  of 
more  trade  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  if  we  are  to  maintain  peace  and  in- 
crease prosperity  in  the  great  American 
tradition.  Let  me  say  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter for  the  House  to  have  had  a  less  rigid 
rule  under  which  to  consider  a  bill  of  this 
type,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
sections  which  proyide  for  adjustment 
assistance  to  workers  and  firms  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  its  effects.  It  is 
quite  obvious.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most 
Americans  fall  into  one  of  three  general 
groups  with  respect  to  foreign  trade 
legislation.  The  first  group  are  those  in- 
volved in  local  business  activities  and 
services  who  are  simply  not  directly  af- 
fected at  all.  The  second  group  are 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  prod- 
ucts and  raw  materials  which  have  a  low 
labor  quotient.  This  group  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  passage  of  the 
act.  of  course.  The  third  group  are  those 
who  make  products  with  a  relatively 
high  labor  component.  This  latter 
group  has  much  to  fear  because  of  the 
much  lower  basic  wage  rates  that  pre- 
vail abroad. 

It  Is  vitally  necessary  that  we  have 
sensible  adjustment  assistance,  but  we 
must  not  create  another  monster  slmi- 
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lar  to  the  farm  program  by  which  we 
will  support  unsuccessful,  inefficient  pro- 
ducers forever. 

There  are  two  very  disturbing  aspects 
about  the  future  of  our  foreign-trade 
program,  assuming  this  Trade  Expansion 
Act  becomes  law.  First,  the  extremely 
poor  handling  of  complicated  programs 
by  the  present  administration,  coupled 
with  its  callous  use  of  Executive  power 
for  partisan  political  purposes,  is  dis- 
turbing in  the  extreme.  Such  handling 
of  this  program  will  destroy  the  great 
hopes  and  confidence  which  many  of  us 
have  in  it.  Second,  let  me  say  flatly,  that 
the  very  heart  of  our  economic  system  is 
free  enterprise.  TTie  American  worker 
and  businessman  can  compete  with 
nearly  everybody  everywhere  if  given 
the  same  set  of  rules.  The  reason  for 
our  sluggish  growth  rate,  as  compared 
to  other  free  nations,  is  quite  easy  to  ex- 
plain. We  simply  have  not  taken  the 
necessary  steps  here  in  Congress  to  re- 
move the  punitive  and  confiscatory  taxes 
and  regulations  which  were  placed  on 
the  free-enterprise  system  during  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  Excessive 
rates  of  taxation,  coupled  with  anti- 
quated depreciation  formulas,  are  more 
responsible  for  our  lack  of  growth  and 
relatively  high  permanent  unemploy- 
ment than  any  other  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bUl,  but  at  the  same  time 
let  me  emphasize  that  we  must  have  tax 
reform  and  tax-rate  reduction  if  our 
economy  is  to  grow  and  prosper.  We  can 
create  new  employment  opportunities  in 
no  other  way.  Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
significant  program  must  be  adminis- 
tered honestly,  impartially,  and  effi- 
ciently. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  RODOERS 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks, pit  this  point  in  the 
Record.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  p>erson  for  whom 
I  have  endless  admiration  and  respect, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  60th  birthday. 
That  person  is  Richard  Rodgers.  whom 
I  am  pleased  to  call  my  friend  as  well 
as  my  constituent. 

From  the  time  he  was  a  small  boy, 
EUck  Rodgers  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  composer.  Through  years  of  compos- 
ing for  camp  groups,  benefits,  charity 
affairs,  and  several  early  Broadway  ef- 
forts; through  his  years  of  study  at 
Columbia  University  and  the  Juilllard 
School  of  Music,  he  i>ersevered  to  reach 
his  goal.  One  day  in  1925  when  the 
future  was  looking  especially  grim  and 
Dick  Rodgers  was  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility of  abandoning  comp>osing  for  a 
job  as  an  underwear  salesman,  a  former 
friend  asked  if  Dick  Rodgers  and  his 
partner,  JLa.TTy  Hart,  would  write  the 
songs  for  a  special  revue  which  the  The- 
ater Guild  was  putting  on  to  raise  money 
to  buy  new  tapestries  for  its  theater. 
Dick  Rodgers,  Larry  Hart,  and  a  friend. 


Herbert  Fields,  set  to  work  on  the  show. 
The  result  was  the  immensely  successful 
Garrick  Gaieties  and  the  launching  of  a 
notable  career  in  the  musical  theater. 

Not  only  did  the  lilting  strains  "Man- 
hattan" and  "Sentimental  Me"  succeed 
in  "guildlng  the  guild"  but  the  Ameri- 
can musical  stage  had  a  triumvirate  in 
Rodgers-Hart-Flelds,  who  filled  the 
buoyant  days  of  the  late  1920's  with  a 
steady  outpouring  of  marvelous  shows 
that  captured  so  much  of  the  innocence 
of  that  carefree  era.  Shows  like  "Dear- 
est Enemy,"  "The  Girl  Friend,"  "Peggy- 
Ann,"  "A  Connecticut  Yankee,"  "Present 
Arms."  and  "America's  Sweetheart" 
moved  musical  comedy  out  of  Its  old 
formula -ridden  grooves,  and  on  to  a  level 
of  sophistication  and  freshness  which 
had  seldom  been  seen  on  our  musical 
stage.  Today,  these  shows  are  best  re- 
membered for  their  wonderful  songs. 
The  stories,  which  were  pretty  realistic 
stuff  In  those  days,  have  long  been  for- 
gotten except  by  the  most  long-mem- 
oried  of  connoisseurs.  Not  so  with  the 
songs.  If  Richard  Rodgers  were  only 
remembered  as  a  composer  of  such  songs 
as  "Manhattan,"  "The  Blue  Room,"  "My 
Heart  Stood  Still,"  "Thou's  SweU."  "You 
Took  Advantage  of  Me,"  and  "I've  Got 
Five  Dollars,"  to  name  only  a  few,  he 
would  have  more  than  secured  a  hal- 
lowed place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  our 
musical  stage. 

During  the  depression  the  music  of 
Richard  Rodgers  never  succumbed  to  the 
despair  of  the  times.  After  a  brief  so- 
journ in  Holly^^'ood,  Rodgers  and  Hart 
made  a  triumphant  return  to  Broadway 
in  1935  when  they  fashioned  the  score 
for  Billy  Rose's  colossal  extravaganza 
"Jumbo."  From  1936  until  the  death  of 
Larry  Hart  in  1943,  the  te£im  turned  out 
one  spectacular  success  after  another. 
Including  "On  Your  Toes,"  "The  Boys 
From  Syracuse"  and  "Pal  Joey."  By  the 
arrival  of  "Pal  Joey"  In  1940,  one  col- 
umnist humorously  suggested  that  the 
team  of  Rodgers  and  Hart  so  dominated 
the  American  musical  stage  that  they 
should  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

In  1943  an  obscure  Theater  Guild 
offering  named  "Away  We  Go"  became 
"Oklahoma"  in  New  Haven  and  the  team 
of  Rogers  and  Hammerstein  was 
launched,  commencing  the  most  success- 
ful collaboration  in  the  history  of  our 
musical  theater.  The  best  of  their  shows, 
"Oklahoma,"  "Carousel,"  "South  Pa- 
cific." "The  King  and  I."  and  "The  Sound 
of  Music,"  are  among  the  most  beloved 
works  in  the  annals  of  our  musical  stage. 

Throughout  his  years  with  both  Hart 
and  Hammerstein,  Richard  Rogers 
brought  the  highest  level  of  craftsman- 
ship and  artistry  to  every  song  In  every 
show.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  some 
of  the  least  known  of  his  songs  are  per- 
haps some  of  his  very  best.  With  the 
passing  of  his  beloved  collaborator,  Dick 
has  gone  on  to  a  new  career  on  Broad- 
way. The  extraordinary  success  of  "No 
Strings"  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
enduring  quality  of  his  genius. 

Not  only  Is  Dick  Rogers  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  composers,  he  Is  also  a  dls- 
Ungulshed  producer  and  contributor  to 
many  cultural  endeavors  In  the  city  of 
New  York  and  throughout  the  country. 


His  efforts  In  aiding  the  work  of  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Juilllard  School  of 
Music,  ASCAP,  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic; the  scholarships  he  has  set  up  for 
deserving  yoving  people  in  the  field  of 
music;  the  civic  work  which  he  has  ac- 
complished for  the  city  of  New  York — 
all  these  have  brought  distinction  and 
betterment  to  his  community  and  his 
country. 

It  Is  truly  amazing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  minute  this  extraordinary  man  can 
be  sitting  at  his  desk  discussing  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  a  show,  or  on  the  tele- 
phone with  a  friend  or  associate,  or 
maybe  even  breakfasting  in  a  waffle  shop 
in  Detroit,  as  he  recently  was,  during 
the  writing  of  "No  Strings,"  and  then  In 
the  next  moment  can  turn  out  a  song 
which  Americans  are  likely  to  be  sing- 
ing for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Of  course,  Dick  Rodgers  will  never 
stop  writing.  He  loves  his  work  far  too 
much  to  consider  such  an  eventuality. 
Fortunately,  during  the  coming  year, 
our  lives  will  once  again  be  brightened 
by  a  show  with  music  by  Richard 
Rodgers.  It  is  an  event  to  which  we  look 
forward  with  great  anticipation,  as  we 
have  always  looked  forward  to  Rodgers' 
OE>enings.  For  almost  40  years  Rodgers' 
openings  have  brought  distinction  to  the 
American  musical  stage  and  joy  into  our 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
pay  tribute  to  Richard  Rodgers  today,  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Dorothy,  and  to  his 
lovely  daughters,  Mary  and  Linda.  Dick 
Rodgers  is  truly  "a  wonderful  guy."  I 
wish  him  a  very,  very  happy  birthday. 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dxtrno]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DURNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  far-reaching  Issues 
to  come  before  the  Congress  this  year  is 
the  administration's  trade  agreements 
program.  Depending  on  the  way  it  is 
enacted  and  the  way  it  Is  administered, 
it  can  make  or  break  vast  segments  of 
our  American  economy. 

The  program  amounts  to  a  complete 
rewriting  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  that  has  been  our  basic  for- 
eign trade  policy  for  28  years.  It  would 
give  the  President  unprecedented  broad 
powers  in  the  field  of  regulating  foreign 
trade.  He  and  his  advisers  would  be 
empowered  to  negotiate  new  trade  treat- 
ies with  other  coimtries  or  groups  of 
countries  sharply  lowering,  even  elimi- 
nating in  some  cases,  the  tariffs  we  im- 
pose on  imports  of  their  products  into 
this  country.  Theoretically,  the  other 
countries  would  grant  us  compensatory 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions  in  return. 

In  his  January  25  message  requesting 
the  necessary  legislation,  the  President 
emphasized  the  changing  world  condi- 
tions of  this  jet-age  era.  He  pointed 
to  the  growth  of  the  European  Common 
Market;   he   noted  that  if   the  United 
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Kingdom  and  others  successfully  con- 
clude negotiations  to  enter  the  group, 
almost  90  percent  of  the  free  world's 
industrial  production  will  be  concen- 
trated in  the  United  States  and  the  Exiro- 
pean  Economic  Community. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the 
need  to  increase  our  exports  to  help  off- 
set the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves  re- 
sulting from  our  foreign  aid  and  over- 
sea military  operations.  Furthermore, 
he  said,  increasing  our  exports  will  help 
accelerate  our  overall  economic  growth. 

He  also  referred  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased trade  among  free  world  and 
underdeveloped  nations  to  offset  the 
Communist  trade  offensive. 

I  think  most  Americans  would  agree 
that  greater  international  trade  is  ur- 
gently needed,  and  that  in  this  day  and 
age  it  is  impossible  for  any  nation  to 
exist  in  economic  isolation.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  fundamental  questions 
about  methods  of  achieving  the  goal 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be 
carried.  Legitimate  and  valid  inquiries 
are  being  raised  about  some  points  in 
the  administration  program. 

Specifically,  the  President  wsuits  two 
sweeping  authorities  in  the  tariffmaking 
field. 

First,  he  wants  "general  authority  to 
reduce  existing  tariffs  by  50  percent  in 
reciprocal  negotiations." 

Second,  the  wants  "special  authority 
to  be  used  in  negotiating  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community — the  Com- 
mon Market — to  reduce  or  eliminate  all 
tariffs  on  those  groups  of  products  where 
the  United  States  and  the  EEC  together 
account  for  80  percent  or  more  of  world 
trade." 

Furthermore,  as  a  subsidiary  to  this 
second  point,  he  asks  another  authority. 
It  Is  "to  reduce  or  eliminate  all  duties 
and  other  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  tropical  agricultural  and  forestry 
products  supplied  by  friendly  less- 
developed  countries  and  not  produced 
here  In  any  significant  quantity,  If  our 
action  is  taken  In  concert  with  similar 
action  by  the  Common  Market." 

The  vagueness  and  generalities  of  this 
particular  request  should  be  noted.  The 
President  said  he  needs  it  to  help  de- 
velop markets  for  tropical  products  that 
are  the  staple  exports  of  many  less-de- 
veloped countries.  He  said  he  referred 
to  items  that  are  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  mentioned,  specif- 
ically, only  coffee  and  bananas.  But  it 
raises  a  question  that  Ls  particularly  per- 
tinent to  our  Northwest ;  could  the  clause 
be  used  to  boost  imports  of  tropical  lum- 
ber and  plywood?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  not  yet  been  answered  but 
which  I,  for  one,  intend  to  explore 
thoroughly. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram. He  conceded  In  his  message  that 
increased  imports  brought  abou^by  the 
new  tariff-lowering  agreements  he  con- 
templates, will  harm  some  American 
companies,  farmers,  and  workers. 

His  answer  to  this  admitted  problem  is 
in  familiar  vein:  more  new  authority 
for  the  President. 

On  this  one,  he  proposes  what  he  calls 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  It  would 
permit  him  to  provide  special  assistance 


to  any  workers  unemployed  or  under- 
employed as  a  result  of  increased  im- 
ports. This  assistance  would  be  in  three 
forms: 

First.  Readjustment  allowances  of  up 
%o  65  percent  of  the  worker's  average 
weekly  wage  for  up  to  52  weeks  for  all 
workers,  plus  13  additional  weeks  for 
workers  over  60.  Normal  unemployment 
insurance  compensation  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amounts  paid  under  this 
program,  with  the  Federal  Government 
making  up  the  difference.  Thus,  what  it 
amounts  to  is  a  guarantee,  to  any  worker 
idled  by  increased  imports,  of  65  per- 
cent of  his  normal  pay  for  a  year  or  65 
weeks,  depending  on  his  age. 

Second.  Vocational  education  and 
ti'aining  assistance  to  train  the  displaced 
workers  in  higher  and  different  skills — 
meaning,  to  train  them  for  a  new  trade 
or  type  of  work. 

Third.  Financial  assistance,  for  those 
who  cannot  find  work  in  their  present 
community,  to  relocate  to  a  different 
place  in  the  United  States  where  suitable 
employment  is  available.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  Federal  Ciovemment 
would  foot  the  bill  for  a  worker  who  loses 
his  job  because  of  increased  imports,  to 
move  to  another  community  where  he 
can  get  a  job. 

The  President  also  wants  authority  to 
help  businessmen  or  farmers  harmed  by 
imports.  This  would  Include  providing 
technical  information  and  advice,  tax 
benefits  to  encourage  modernization  and 
diversification,  and  loan  guarantees  and 
loans  not  commercially  available  to  aid 
modernization  and  diversification. 

Quite  a  package. 

The  President  says  his  program  would 
help  American  business,  farmers,  and 
workers  because  It  would  increase  our 
exports  more  than  it  would  our  Imports. 
He  says  also  that  the  peril-point  and 
escape-clause  provisions  of  the  existing 
tariff  law  would  continue  to  operate  to 
save  some  industries  which  we  need  to 
maintain  but  which  would  be  hurt  by 
imports.  Other  industries  hurt  by  im- 
ports obviously  would  be  allowed  to  go 
down  the  drain,  with  Federal  assistance 
to  diJtplaced  workers  as  I  have  Just  out- 
lined. 

There  are  several  disturbing  facets  to 
this  i^rogram.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  bla- 
tant grab  for  greater  power  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Oovemment. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
specifically  lodges  in  the  Congress — not 
in  the  President — the  power  to  levy 
duties  and  imposts,  and  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  The  Presi- 
dent'.s  recommended  trade  agreements 
legislation  most  assuredly  would  give  to 
him  the  power,  which  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  Congress,  to  levy  duties  and 
to  regulate  commerce  with  other  nations. 

Admittedly,  the  Congress  gave  up  some 
of  its  constitutional  power  in  this  area 
28  years  ago  when  it  passed  the  original 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  legislation. 
But  that  delegation  of  power  in  the  1934 
act  was  sharply  limited.  Here  we  have 
the  New  Frontier  going  infinitely  fur- 
ther than  did  Its  predecessor  adminis- 
tration of  the  same  ultraliberal  political 
tinge,  the  New  I>eal.  Here  we  have  the 
New  Frontier  sajrlng  it  must  have  au- 


thority to  eliminate  tariffs  completely  in 
a  broad  variety  of  cases.  It  is  in  effect 
demanding  the  right  to  impose  a  death 
sentence  on  selected  American  industries. 

This  request  for  transfer  of  these 
broad  powers  from  the  Congress,  where 
they  were  placed  by  the  Constitution,  to 
the  executive  branch  Ls  part  and  parcel 
of  the  New  Frontier's  basic  philosophy. 
It  is  simply  another  phase  of  the  New 
Frontier's  unspoken  but  unrelenting  ef- 
fort to  expand  the  President's  powers 
over  our  entire  life.  It  is  a  logical  fol- 
lowup  to  the  innumerable  requests  for 
so-called  back-door  spending  author- 
ity— authority  for  the  President  to  spend 
Federal  money  without  going  through 
the  normal  congressional  appropriation 
process,  with  its  inquiries  into  how  the 
money  is  being  spent.  The  dictatorial 
farm  programs  prot>osed  by  the  New 
Frontier  have  been  in  the  same  pattern. 
So  is  the  President's  request  for  author- 
ity to  juggle  income  taxes.  So  are  in- 
numerable other  New  Frontier  programs 
aimed  at  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Executive,  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  and  powers  of  Congress  and  of 
local  and  State  goverrunents,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
and  rights  of  individual  citizens. 

All  of  this  represents  a  big  reason  why 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  seriously 
considering  the  advisability  of  providing 
for  congressional  reviews  of  new  tariff 
agreements  negotiated  by  the  executive 
branch  before  they  can  become  effective. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too. 

The  President  carefully  notes  that  his 
legislation  would  continue  the  peril-point 
and  escape-clause  procedures  which 
have  been  in  the  law  many  years,  but 
In  what  he  calls  modernized  and  im- 
proved form. 

The  fact  Ls.  of  course,  that  these  pro- 
cedures have  been  virtually  useless  as 
they  stand.  The  peril-point  provision 
has  grown  rusty  from  lack  of  use.  The 
escape  clause,  which  was  intended  to 
provide  tariff  relief  for  American  indus- 
tries that  can  show  harm  from  Imports, 
has  been  almost  as  bad.  Figures  show 
that  since  1948,  industry  has  gone  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  filing  petitions 
for  escape-clause  relief  in  130  cases. 
The  Tariff  Commission  has  recom- 
mended relief  in  40  of  the  cases — less 
than  one-third  of  the  petitions  filed. 
And  of  these  40  recommendations  for 
tariff  relief,  the  White  House  has  re- 
jected 23  and  acted  favorably  on  only 
13.  Four  others  still  are  awaiting  White 
House  action.  This  means  that  escape- 
clause  relief  has  been  granted  in  only  1 
out  of  10  petitions  filed  with  the  Tariff 
Commission.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that 
it  has  not  provided  much  help  to  ind\is- 
tries  harmed  by  increased  imports. 

Actually,  the  New  Frontier  thus  far 
has  shown  no  signs  whatsoever  of  any 
intention  or  desire  to  attack  the  real  root 
of  our  economic  problems,  including  our 
international  trade.  The  real  root  of 
the  problem  lies  ui  the  relentless  Inflation 
that  has  been  eroding  the  value  of  our 
dollar  for  nearly  30  years  and  our  con- 
stantly Increasing  costs  of  production. 

Massive  Oovemment  deficit  spending 
has  been  a  prime  contributing  factor  in 
this   inflationary   spiral.     What   is  the 
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New  Frontier  doing  about  it?  In  his  first 
full  year  in  oflBce,  President  Kennedy  is 
creating  a  $7  billion  deficit.  For  the 
coming  year,  he  has  submitted  the  big- 
gest peacetime  budget  ever  laid  before 
Congress;  he  says  It  wUl  be  In  precarious 
balance,  but  the  odds  are  heavily  that  In 
practice  it  will  wind  up  with  another 
deficit  next  year.  Now  he  Is  being  forced 
to  ask  for  a  new,  alltlme  high  limit  on 
the  national  debt. 

Fiscal  respcnslblhty  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  contribute 
much  to  ending,  or  at  least  slowing  down, 
our  Infiationary  spirit.  All  we  have  seen 
from  the  New  Frontier  has  been  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

The  spirit  Is  vicious.  As  prices  have 
increased  for  goods  and  things  we  must 
have  to  live,  labor  has  demanded  in- 
creased wages.  Labor  Is  in  with  further 
wage  demands  this  xear,  and  undoubted- 
ly will  win  at  least  a  part  of  their  de- 
mands. Prices  then  will  inch  further 
upward.  The  round -robin  process  feeds 
itself.  Governmental  fiscal  responsibility 
would  cut  down  its  feed. 

The  point  of  this  dlsciisslon  In  con- 
nection with  the  President's  trade  pro- 
gram is  that  our  soaring  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  made  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  fiiui  markets  abroad  for 
American-made  goods.  Many  Items  al- 
ready have  been  completely  priced  out  of 
world  markets.  An  administration  that 
truly  wants  to  boost  our  international 
trade  should  start  by  practicing  govern- 
mental economy,  thus  stabilizing  our 
costs  of  production.  On  this,  however, 
the  New  Frontier's  braintrust  obviously 
disagrees.  1 1 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for 
expanded  international  trade,  and  the 
variety  of  factors  that  require  this  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade.  We  real- 
ize the  vital  need  to  find  new  foreign 
markets  for  our  agricultural  products. 
But  we  have  questions  about  the  pro- 
gram endorsed  by  the  New  Frontier, 

We  want  \/o  know  whether  there  is 
any  chance  that  hardwood  plywood  im- 
ports might  be  made  duty  free  as  a 
tropical  forest  product  from  friendly 
less-developed  countries. 

We  want  to  find  assurance  that  the 
trade  agreements  contemplated  under 
the  program  will  be  truly  reciprocal.  We 
seek  reason  to  ferf  confident  that  any 
new  trade  agreements  will  bring  con- 
cessions from  other  countries  of  equal 
value  to  the  concessions  we  giant  to 
them. 

We  wonder  whether  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  will  be  sincerely  con- 
ducted to  relieve  hardships  resulting 
from  Increased  Imports  or  whether  it 
will  be  Just  another  leftist  political  boon- 
doggle. 

These  and  other  questions  add  up  to 
the  reason  why  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress are  determined  to  read  the  fine 
print  and  find  some  answers  before  vot- 
ing for  this  broad  delegation  of  power. 
Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some  form 
of  reciprocal  trade  legislation  enacted 
this  year  since  the  present  program  ex- 
pires on  Jane  80, 

Whether  it  will  be  in  the  form  sought 
by  the  administration  Is  problematical. 
If  it  can  provide  satisfactory  answers 
to  our  questions.  It  could  well  be.    If  its 


answers  are  unsatisfactory,  there  is  a 
good  chance  the  program  filially  enacted 
may  be  in  substantially  altered  form. 

The  Congress  faces  a  giave  responsi- 
bility in  this  legislation.  We  must  be 
careful  lest  we  do  more  harm  to  the 
American  economy  than  we  do  it  good. 


THE     PEOPLE'S      COLLEGES      KEEP 

PACE:  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DELA- 
WARE AND  THE  LAND-GRANT 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RtcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  to- 
day America  celebrates  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act.  On  July  2,  1862,  burdened  with 
the  mlhtary  decisions  of  the  Civil  War, 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  fir^  Mor- 
rill Act  into  law.  Could  it  be  that  even 
Lincoln,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
of  that  trying  era  could  have  foreseen 
the  tremendous  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans? For,  clearly,  more  than  any  other 
single  measure,  this  act  has  shaped  sig- 
nificantly the  educational  and,  perhaps, 
the  economic  development  of  our  Nation. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced 
why  the  Land-Grant  Act  received  the 
approval  in  the  1860's  which  it  had 
failed  to  achieve  earlier.  Obviously,  the 
events  of  the  Civil  War  dramatized  most 
effectively  some  of  the  existing  technical 
and  military  deficiencies  of  the  Nation. 
Also,  at  the  war's  beginning,  the  college 
currtculums  had  not  yet  been  adapted  to 
the  Industrial  revolution  to  which  Amer- 
ica was  already  deeply  committed. 
Newly  developing  areas  of  the  ctnricu- 
Itun  were  obviously  overlooked  at  tbe 
older  established  colleges.  Urujuestion- 
ably,  then,  the  Civil  War  forced  educa- 
tors to  recognize  those  emerging  needs 
resulting  from  the  development  of  new 
academic  and  social  disciplines.  At  the 
same  time,  Congress  and  the  public  were 
becoming  alert  to  serious  gaps  In  Amer- 
ica's agricultural  and  industrial  leader- 
ship. 

Yet.  I  am  convinced  that  there  wsis 
an  even  more  fundamental  reason  why 
the  land-grant  college  movement  at- 
tained the  popularity  which  led  to  Its 
enactment  and  subsequent  expansion  in 
1890  and  in  later  acts.  FYom  Its  begin- 
nmgs,  many  of  the  Nation's  leaders  had 
been  committed  In  principle  to  fostering 
the  education  to  the  common  people,  the 
working  clsisses.  To  be  sure,  some  State 
universities  were  founded  even  before 
the  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Yet,  for  some  200  years  only  sporadic 
Interest  was  shown  in  extending  this 
democratic  concept  to  Include  publicly 
supported  higher  education  for  a  major- 
ity of  average  citizens  throughout  all  the 
States.  George  Washington's  Idea  of  a 
national  imlverslty  was  never  realized. 
We  were,  as  a  people,  still  looking  back 
to  Emt>pe  for  our  examples.    Inevitably, 


however,  the  American  people  found 
need  to  revise  or  reject  many  of  the  Old 
World  customs  and  began  to  adapt  them 
to  New  World  conditions.  Perhaps  it 
took  America  those  long  generations  to 
develop  a  clear  and  sure  awareness  of  her 
unique  commitments  as  a  nation  of 
many  peoples,  and  many  backgrounds. 
The  aristocratic  tradition  of  gentlemen's 
colleges  inevitably  gave  way  to  the  more 
democratic  ideal  of  equal  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  regardless  of  economic 
or  social  status.  Today  we  are  told  that 
more  equality  of  opportunity  for  xxt&t- 
secondary  training  exists  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Of  equal  significance  and  representa-.- 
tlve  of  the  unique  spirit  of  the  land-grant 
college  movement  are  the  diverse  back- 
grounds of  tlie  individuals  who  helped 
actualize  tlie  first  Morrill  Act.  Jonathan 
B.  Turner  was  a  Yale  graduate,  a  prod- 
uct of  private  higher  education  in  the 
finest  tradition. 

As  early  as  1850,  Turner  recommended 
that  Illinois  endow  a  State  university 
with  money  it  had  received  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands.  He  was  convinced  from 
his  experiences  that  farmers  and  me- 
chanics were  as  much  in  need  of  educa- 
tion as  those  entering  the  traditi(mally 
respected  fields  of  law  and  medicine. 
Turner  once  observed: 

We  need  a  university  for  the  industrial 
classes  In  each  of  the  States. 

Ironically  enough,  it  was  the  son  of  a 
Vermont  blacksmith,  a  non-college- 
trained  Member  of  the  Congress,  who 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Nation's 
leaders  of  this  same  need.  But  the  strug- 
gle was  all  uphill.  The  land-grant  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  1857.  Congress 
passed  the  measure,  but  President  Bu- 
chanan vetoed  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  education. 

In  a  llery  speech  on  the  House  floor, 
Morrin  replied: 

If  ws  can  legislate  for  th«  deaf  and  dumb, 
may  we  not  legislate  for  those  who  can  hear 
and  speak?  If  we  can  legislate  for  the  In- 
sane, may  we  not  legislate  for  the  sane? 

Yet  the  President's  veto  was  upheld, 
and  it  was  not  until  1861  that  Morrill 
reintroduced  his  bill  with  the  additional 
provision  that  instruction  in  military 
tactics  be  required  at  the  proposed  land- 
grant  institutions.  This  was  an  advan- 
tageous change  in  view  of  the  wartime 
situation,  and  the  Morrill  bill  was  en- 
acted the  following  year  after  passing 
the  Senate  32  to  7  and  the  House  91  to  25. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  land -grant  movement  as  It 
progressed  on  a  national  level.  Surely, 
each  State  can  boast  of  some  special  con- 
tribution to  that  mov«nent  and  note 
with  pride  its  part  in  the  progress  made 
during  these  100  years. 

My.  ovm  State  of  Delaware  accepted 
the  Morrill  Act  in  1867,  and  2  years  later 
Delaware  College  was  opened  to  students 
as  a  land- grant  institution.  Like  many 
early  American  colleges,  the  University 
of  Delaware  began  as  a  small,  church - 
related  ini>titution;  and  it  had  been  in 
existence  124  years'before  Lincoln  signed 
the  first  Morrill  Act.    For  example,  as 
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the  Newark  Academy  in  1769,  the  school 
trained  Presbyterian  divinity  students. 
Then,  several  decades  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  came  the  merger  with  Dela- 
ware College — 1834.  The  19th  century 
saw  a  mounting  interest  in  establishing 
a  degree-granting  institution  in  Dela- 
ware. As  early  as  1821.  the  State  legis- 
lature had  passed  an  act  granting  an 
early  prop>osal  for  Newark  College,  as  an 
endowment  fund,  the  receipts  from 
steamboat  and  stagecoach  licenses. 

Finally,  in  1833  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  ofBclally  granted  the  char- 
ter to  establish  a  college  at  Newark  to 
instruct  students  in  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences,  with  power  to  grant  degrees. 
Ten  years  later,  Newark  College's  name 
was  changed  to  Delaware  College. 
However,  following  1859,  the  college  be- 
came defunct  and  was  able  to  reopen  its 
doors  only  after  the  legislature  made  it 
the  beneficiary  of  the  90,000  acres  of 
land  which  Delaware  received  under  the 
Morrill  Act.  Educational  offerings  were 
broadened  then  In  keeping  with  the  re- 
8F>onsibillty  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  art*  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuit*  and  professions  In  life. 

When  the  college  did  reopen,  it  offered 
an  engineering  course  of  3  years,  an  agri- 
cultural course  of  4  years,  and  a  classical 
program  of  4  years  to  a  total  of  22 
students. 

Later  in  1888,  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hatch  Act,  Delaware  Col- 
lege established  an  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  as  a  service  to  the  farm 
population.  Appropriations  from  thiB 
and  other  Federal  acts,  supplemented 
substantially  by  funds  from  the  State 
legislature,  commercial  grants,  and  fel- 
lowships have  resulted  in  much  broad- 
ened agricultural  research  for  which  800 
acres — Including  the  facilities  of  the 
university  farm  at  Newark  and  the  sub- 
station farm  at  Georgetown — are  cvu-- 
rently  being  utilized — for  research  on 
plants,  animals,  poultry,  and  food  pro- 
duction distribution. 

The  late  Dr.  George  A.  Harter,  of  the 
university,  has  given  the  Hatch  Act  a 
similar  degree  of  credit  for  the  univer- 
sity's continuation  as  the  Morrill  Act 
received  for  its  reopening.  As  Dr. 
Harter  noted: 

The  establishment  of  the  experiment 
station  probably  saved  the  college.  •  •  * 
The  Federal  aid  •  •  •  gave  us  a  great  im- 
petus. In  this  period  the  State  was  making 
no  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
lege. (President's  report.  University  of  Dela- 
ware. 1960-61,  p.  14.) 

Another  highlight  in  the  university's 
history  was  the  enactment  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1914.  This  legislation 
created  in  each  land-grant  institution 
a  Cooperative  Ebctension  Service  associ- 
ated with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  its  provision,  county 
agents  were  to  disseminate  practical  re- 
search findings  on  subjects  relating  to 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

This  cooperative  program,  supported 
by  State  and  Federal  funds,  still  enjoys 
a  unique  role  and  fine  reputation  among 
Delaware's  people  as  it  does  throughout 


the  country.  For  the  past  41  years  the 
Institution  has  had  the  oCBclal  name  of 
the  University  of  Delaware.  As  Presi- 
dent John  A.  Perkins  so  aptly  states  in 
his  1960-61  report  on  the  university: 

Jufitln  Morrill's  admonition  to  disseminate 
higher  learning  more  widely  has  meant  tak- 
ing it  to  the  farmer's  dooryard  and  country 
kitchen,  the  individual  establishment  and 
the  BOhoolhouse  occupied  evenings  by  adults 
(1960-61  report,  p.  25). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  land- 
grant  college  movement  have  already 
been  achieved.  To  be  sure,  those  aims 
will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  this  de- 
mocracy maintains  its  dynamic  charac- 
ter. In  this  centennial  year,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  State  Universities  has  outlined  two 
principal  goals  of  consideration: 

First.  To  assess  and  evaluate  the  work 
the  land-grant  Institutions  are  now  do- 
ing toward  the  end  that  they  may  iden- 
tify more  clearly  their  special  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  world  during  their  second  century  of 
service. 

Second.  To  build  public  understand- 
ing of  the  land-grant  college  and  uni- 
versity movement,  especially  as  this  may 
conti'ibute  to  solving  present  problems 
and  meeting  future  needs  of  all  colleges 
of  the  Nation. 

In  Delaware,  we  can  find  evidence  of 
honest  reappraisal  of  how  our  land- 
grant  university  Is  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges and  responsibilities  which  new 
circumstances  demand.  Along  with  past 
accomplishments.  President  Perkins  has 
pointed  out  some  current  shortcomings 
and  potential  nepds.  Among  the  prob- 
lems challenging  Delaware's  position  as 
a  land-grant  school,  of  late  he  has  noted 
the  following:  a  drop  in  engineering  en- 
rollments; comparatively  low  enroll- 
ment in  home  economics;  some  de- 
ficiencies in  the  high  school  preparation 
of  youth  for  scientific  college-level 
training  in  agriculture;  the  large  num- 
ber of  Delaware  youth  who  go  out-of- 
State  to  college;  the  high  per-student 
costs  of  educating  small  enrollments  In 
the  traditional  land-grant  areas  of  in- 
struction; and  the  problems  of  educating 
and  keeping  qualified  teachers  in  the 
State — one  of  the  implied  responsibilities 
of  democracy's  colleges. 

Yet  there  are  also  clear  evidences  of 
efforts  to  remedy  current  problems  and 
to  further  the  tradition  that  brought  the 
land-grant  Institutions  into  being — to 
provide  quality  education  for  the  many 
at  minimal  cost.  For  example,  in  fall 
1961  200  students  were  admitted  to  the 
university  as  part  of  a  limited-admis- 
sions program.  Many  of  these  were  not 
degree  candidates  but  rather  were  en- 
rolled in  2 -year  terminal  courses.  The 
purpose  of  this  step  was  to  open  oppor- 
tunities to  those  with  somewhat  below- 
average  high  school  records  in  keeping 
with  the  democratic  concept  which  en- 
courages all  young  people  to  develop 
their  talents  to  the  fullest — even  in  some 
cases  where  they  have  been  off  to  a 
rather  slow  start  academically.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  university  academic 
standards  have  not  been  compromised. 
For  example,  one  recent  freshman  class 


had  among  it  30  high  school  valedictor- 
ians and  at  least  40  finalists  and  semi- 
finalists  from  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  competition. 

Other  signs  of  increased  quality  are: 
Progress  in  the  fields  of  research  and 
graduate  study  made  especially  since 
World  War  H;  growth  of  adult  evening 
courses;  Increases  in  library  holdings  re- 
cently of  about  10.000  books  per  year; 
and  an  enrollment  rise  of  14  percent  in  a 
recent  year  as  compared  with  the  na- 
tional percentage  of  approximately  7 
percent.  Moreover,  the  university  has 
dropped  from  4th  to  14th  of  late  In  the 
cost  of  its  fees  as  compared  with  other 
State-assisted  universities.  Nor  can  we 
Ignore  the  sizable  contribution  of  pri- 
vate benefactions  to  university  progress. 
Whatever  advances  have  been  made  are 
the  result  of  Individual  as  well  as  State 
and  Federal  cooperation  and  support. 

Teaching,  research,  and  service — these 
remain  the  primary  goals  of  Delaware  as 
a  land-grant  institution.  Dedicated  to 
the  things  of  the  mind,  the  university 
cherishes  and  practices  the  highest 
standards  of  instruction  and  scholarship. 
Research  is  seen  as  a  coordinated  fxmc- 
tlon  of  teaching,  an  integral  part  of  in- 
stitutional life,  but  certainly  must  not 
usurp  the  primary  goal  of  excellent 
teaching. 

The  future  will  be  no  less  demanding 
than  the  past.  Times  are  changing  more 
quickly  than  many  of  our  citizens  real- 
ize. Delaware,  once  a  rural  State,  is  now 
a  predominantly  urban  one.  This  de- 
cline in  the  farming  population  holds 
far-reaching  Implications  for  the  land- 
grant  Institutions  and  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices which  they  shall  be  expected  to  offer. 
As  President  Perkins  has  noted: 

In  an  earlier  and  simpler  organization  of 
rural  society,  the  land-grant  Institution 
could  best  be  of  service  by  helping  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  and  his  wife  with  their  prob- 
lems. Now  the  children  of  these  fanners 
have  moved  to  the  cities.  "Hieir  problems, 
aside  from  employment,  have  become  less 
individual  and  more  an  outgrowth  of  urban 
life.  The  solutions  depend  not  so  much  upon 
individuals  as  upon  their  governments  and 
social  and  civic  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Manpower 
Commission  once  referred  to  the  Morrill 
Act  as  "tJie  most  important  single  gov- 
ernmental step  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  scientific  and  professional 
personnel."  Moreover,  as  our  univer- 
sity's president  has  also  observed,  a 
Hoover  Commission  task  force  in  1949 
called  it  the  most  effective  grant-in-aid 
ever  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Today  these  68  land-grant  institutions, 
ranging  in  enrollment  from  about  44,000 
to  550,  continue  to  fiourish.  Such 
growth  requires  constant  vigilance  for 
maintaining  quality  and  for  exploring 
new  areas  of  service  to  meet  the  ex- 
panded needs  of  the  people.  From  those 
early  decades  of  relatively  low  standarfls 
and  a  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers,  40 
p>ercent  of  these  publicly  supported  in- 
stitutions now  have  university  status. 
Fiuthermore,  about  60  percent  of  all 
living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
hold  earned  degrees  from  land -grant 
colleges.  These  institutions,  represent- 
ing only  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  colleges 
and    universities,    enroll   approximately 
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20  percent  of  all  students  and  grant  40 
percent  of  the  Ph.  D.'s  awarded.  Offer- 
ing comprehiui&ive  training  for  many 
varied  careers  and  professions,  they  re- 
tain a  dedication  to  solid  preparation 
in  the  liberal  arts  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  original  Morrill  Act. 
With  an  outstanding  record  of  service 
to  the  Nation  In  both  war  and  peace, 
the  land-grant  colleges  now  look  to  the 
future — a  futiire  of  unprecedented  chal- 
lenges in  the  areas  of  science  and  tech- 
nology as  well  as  in  international 
understanding;.  Directed  by  bodies  re- 
sponsible to  the  poople  in  the  individual 
States.  thes(!  schools  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  i-ecognize  and  meet  what- 
ever requirements  our  national  progress 
demands.  Thiclr  effectiveness  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  determine  the  outcome  of 
many  of  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
scholarship,  economic  progress,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  democratic  life.  At  this, 
the  outset  of  their  second  century  of 
service,  the  Institutions  which  led  Amer- 
ica into  the  industrial  and  technical  age 
look  forward  to  continued  responsible 
leadership  and  dynamic  ser>'ice. 


SURVEY  ON  IMPACT  OP  DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT  UPON  VARIOUS 
STATES  AND  SECTIONS  OF  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15  I  Inserted  In  the  Cohcrkssiokal  Rec- 
ord the  rcsultii  of  a  study  which  I  under- 
took in  an  effort  to  analyze  the  trend  of 
the  last  decade  with  respect  to  defense 
procurement  iind  its  impact  upon  vari- 
out  States  and  sections  of  the  country. 

This  study  revealed  that  of  the  total 
net  dollar  value  of  military  procurement 
throughout  the  entire  United  States, 
California  registered  an  astonishing  In- 
crease from  12.6  percent  of  the  total  in 
1952  to  23.9  percent  in  1961.  Texas 
share  of  U.S.  defense  procurement, 
though  considerably  less,  showed  healthy 
growth  from  3.4  percent  of  the  total  In 
1952  to  5.1  percent  in  1961.  These  two 
States,  then,  accounted  for  16  percent  of 
total  UjS.  defense  procurement  spend- 
ing— $6  billion— in  1952  and  29  percent — 
$6.3  bUlion— in  1961. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  in  my  study, 
Ohio.  Michigan,  IDinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania registered  a  sharp  decline  from 
29.4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  de- 
fense procurement  in  1952  to  12.8  p>ercent 
in  1961— a  drop  from  $11  biUion  to  $2.7 
billion.  As  against  a  national  decline  of 
42.2  percent  in  total  U.S.  procurement 
spending  between  1952  and  1961,  it  was 
shown  that  Ohio.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania  suffered  a  loss  averaging 
nearly  30  percent  greater  than  this  na- 
tional average.  Had  these  four  Mid- 
western States  merely  suffered  a  cut- 
back equivalent  to  the  42.2  percent 
national  cutba'^k,  the  value  of  their  com- 
bined defense  tiusiness  from  1952  through 
1961  would  have  been  between  $15  and 
$20  million  greater  than  it  was  for  this 
period.  | 

These  and  other  facts  and  data  con- 
tained in  my  March  15  analysis  have  re- 
cently been  confirmed  by  a  Department 
of  Defense  study  entitled  '"The  Chang- 
ing Patterns  of  Defense  Procurement" 
This  study  traces  the  geographic  riiifts 


in  contract  awards  from  region  to  region 
and  between  States. 

With  respect  to  military  prime  con- 
tract awards,  the  Defense  Departmoit 
study  reveals  clearly  that  the  major  shift 
has  been  from  the  Midwest  to  the  Far 
West.  During  the  Korean  period — fiscal 
years  1951-53 — Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  received  27.4 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  prime  con- 
tract awards.  In  1961  they  received 
only  11.8  percent,  a  change  of  minus 
15.6  percent. 

In  the  Far  West,  we  find  a  reverse 
shift.  Duiing  tlie  Korean  period  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  States  ac- 
counted for  18.6  percent  of  the  total 
value  in  prime  contracts.  In  1961.  how- 
ever, this  percentage  had  jumped  to  32.6 
percent,  or  a  gain  of  14.1  percent. 

Perhaps  an  even  more  significant  and 
revealing  aspect  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  study  relates  to  the  military 
prime  contract  awards  for  experimental, 
developmental,  test,  and  research  work. 
In  1961  these  contracts  totaled  $6  bil- 
lion, or  about  one-fointh  of  all  military 
prime  contract  awards  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  Department  of  Defense 
study  makes  clear,  the  research,  develop- 
mental, testing,  and  evaluation  effort  is 
of  major  Importance  because  any  com- 
pany which  has  conducted  or  managed 
the  research,  design  development,  and 
test  work  on  a  new  weapon  system — or  a 
major  component — and  has  assembled 
the  engineering  talent  and  experience 
for  this  purpose,  is  obvlou-sly  in  an  excep- 
tionally strong  position  to  compete  for 
the  follow-on  production  contracts,  and 
for  new  developmental  contracts,  as  well. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state : 

It  is  logical,  then,  that  production  con- 
tracts for  the  neu-er  sophisticated  items, 
which  will  figure  heavily  in  future  prociire- 
ment.  may  tend  to  be  placed  In  areas  where 
R.D.T.  &  E.  effort  has  been  centered. 

Let  us  look.  then,  at  where  the  re- 
search, developmental  testing,  and  eval- 
uation effort  has  been  centered. 

In  1961.  California  received  a  whop- 
ping 41.3  percent  of  all  the  money  spent 
for  research,  developmental  testing,  and 
evaluation  work,  amounting  to  nearly 
$2.5  billion.  New  York  was  second,  re- 
ceiving 12.2  percent  of  research,  develop- 
mental, testing,  and  evaluation  funds, 
followed  by  Massachusetts  with  5.8  per- 
cent. 

But  as  the  Department's  study  re- 
veals with  candor,  the  really  significant 
trend  has  been  the  strong  concentration 
of  research,  developmental  testing,  and 
evaluation  contracts  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts.  In  1961  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  received  32.5  percent  of  research, 
developmental,  testing,  and  evaluation 
awards,  while  the  we.st  coast  and  Moun- 
tain States  received  54.8  percent. 

Thus  we  find  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
research,  developmental,  testing,  and 
evaluation  funds  centered  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts,  with  two  States — Cali- 
fornia and  New  York — receiving  more 
research,  developmental,  testing,  and 
evaluation  fimds  than  the  other  48 
States  combined.  We  find,  too,  that  the 
top  seven  States  account  for  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  Nation's  research,  de- 
velopmental, testing,  and  evaluation  ef- 
fort.   Ohio,  Michigan,  niinois,  Indiana, 


and  Wisconsin,  the  great  industrial  Mid- 
west, together  received  only  7.5  percent 
of  research,  develoixnental.  testing,  and 
evaluation  funds  in  1961.  Ohio,  with  71 
fine  universities  and  colleges  and  rich 
in  technological  and  manufacturing  ex- 
perience, received  2.2  percent.  This 
amounted  to  $137.5  million  for  the  Na- 
tion's sixth  largest  taxpaylng  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implications  of  this 
pattern  are  devastating. 

The  Defense  Department  itself  ad- 
mits that  the  production  contracts  that 
will  figure  heavily  in  future  procure- 
ment will  likely  be  placed  in  areas  where 
research,  developmental,  testing,  and 
evaluation  effort  is  now  concentrated. 
It  thus  appears  clear  that  the  shifts  in 
defense  prime  contract  procurement 
that  have  taken  place  since  World  War 
11  and  more  especially  since  the  Korean 
hostilities  will  be  sharply  accentuated  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead  if  the  chips 
are  allowed  to  fall  where  they  may. 
The  Defen.se  Department  recognizes  this 
fact  but  recommends  no  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

It  should  be  reoognlBed — 

We  are  told  by  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roswell  L.  Qilpatrio — 

that  Defense  must  seek  lu  needs  where  capa- 
biUty  exists  in  order  to  be  responsive  to  the 
technologiciil  requirements  of  modem 
warfare. 

On  March  15, 1  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  if  the  direction  which  military 
procurement  has  taken  since  1952  was. 
from  the  military,  economic,  and  social 
standpoints,  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
Americans.  I  also  raised  the  question  of 
whether,  if  the  truth  were  told,  our  mili- 
tary procurement  policy  has  not  been 
given  credit  for  judgment  and  fore- 
sight which  is  largely  undeserved.  I 
even  made  so  bold  as  to  inquire,  after 
having  an  Army  depot  in  my  district 
closed  down  for  alleged  failure  to  meet 
safety  requirements,  whether  California 
was  blessed  with  invulnerability  in  this 
nuclear  age  or  whether  Ohio  was  consid- 
ered to  be  accident  prone. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  has  provided  honest  an- 
swers to  these  questions  and  they  should 
be  of  utmost  concern  to  every  Monber 
of  the  Congress. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  and  every 
other  modem  nation,  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship,  geographically  and  in  many 
other  modem  nation,  that  there  is  a  close 
and  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
for  the  consiimer.  Are  we  to  dose  our 
eyes  to  these  facts,  to  be  led  blindly  by 
a  Military  Establishment  whose  only 
policy  is  to  seek  its  needs  where  capabil- 
ity exists?  If  so,  then  we  can  only 
expect  economic  and  social  dislocations 
such  as  this  country  has  never  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  our  coun- 
try is  engaged  in  a  sweeping  techno- 
logical revolution  which  will  have  many 
ramifications.  It  is  a  revolution  in  which 
our  Military  Establishment,  because  of 
the  enormous  appropriations  voted  an- 
nually by  Congress  for  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  evaluation,  is 
playing  a  tremendously  significant  role. 
If  the  transition  from  conventional 
methods  of  production  to  the  technology 
of  the  future  is  to  be  orderly,  tfam  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  and  the 
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administration  to  establish  policies  which 
will  be  productive  of  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  an  industrial 
district  in  Ohio  on  which  the  changing 
pattern  of  military  procurement  has  had 
a  severe  impact.  Not  only  have  contracts 
for  the  manufacture  of  military  hard- 
ware largely  gone  elsewhere  but  an  Army 
depot,  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
the  district,  has  been  closed  down  in 
favor  of  military  installations  in  other 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  I  recognize  that 
these  shifts  are  inevitable  in  a  changing 
world  and  that  they  are  bound  to  affect 
adversely  a  commimity  such  as  mine. 

But  let  me  make  it  plain,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  while  Ohio  and  other  Midwestern 
States  which  traditionally  have  been  the 
b£u:kbone  of  industrial  America  go  down 
the  drain.  The  Defense  Department 
study  tells  us  loud  and  clear  that  its  fu- 
ture procurement  will  tend  to  be  placed 
in  areas  where  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  effort  has  been 
centered.  The  study  tells  us  loud  and 
clear  that  these  areas  are  almost  entirely 
along  the  west  coast  and  the  east  coast. 
In  brief,  the  study  tells  us  loud  and 
clear  that  unless  policy  is  forthcoming 
from  outside  the  Pentagon,  an  ever 
greater  percentage  of  military  procure- 
ment wUl  go  to  California,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  one  or  two  other 
areas  which  already  receive  more  than 
all  of  the  other  States  combined. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration will  have  been  derelict  in  its 
responsibility.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  has  talked  so  much  about 
dispersion  of  our  industrial  strength  as 
a  requisite  of  national  security  is  now 
satisfied  to  allow  unparalleled  concen- 
trations on  the  coastal  ctrips  of  the 
United  States — certainly  prime  targets 
In  a  nuclear  conflict. 

But  our  responsibility  goes  further. 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  spend  be- 
tween $20  and  $30  billion  a  year 
for  miltary  hardware,  certainly  we  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  vast  sections  of 
our  country  are  not  excluded.  Defense 
tells  us  that  it  must  seek  its  needs  where 
capability  exists.  My  reply  is  that 
capability  exists  not  only  in  California, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts  despite  the 
fact  that  lack  of  Defense  Department 
policy — if  what  the  Department  pro- 
fesses is  true — has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  their  ever-increasing  compe- 
tence in  the  research  and  developmental 
field.  My  further  reply  is  that  if  Ohio's 
71  imiversities  and  colleges  and  the  in- 
dustrial base  that  has  been  so  heavily 
relied  upon  in  immediate  years  past  does 
not  constitute  "capability"  as  defined  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  then  per- 
haps the  Department  should  long  since 
have  given  thought  to  developing  this 
capability  in  Ohio  and  other  States  simi- 
larly situated. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  June  29  and  30,  1962, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  June  29  and  30, 
1962,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Granahan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RousH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  10  minutes,  on 
Monday,  July  2,  1962. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Beckworth.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi),  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Nrx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi),  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Cramer,  the  remarks  he  will  make 
on  the  trade  bill  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Alexander  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Dent  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  during  de- 
bate on  H.R.  11970. 

Mr.  Wright  and  to  include  quotations 
from  two  newspap>er  editorials  in  his  re- 
marks today  while  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Brademas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Libonati)  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  in  two  instances  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Weaver,  notwithstanding  it  ex- 
ceeds the  limit  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $210. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Laird  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  he  made  in  Commit- 
tee today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Libonati)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Pascell. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8291.  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  assistance 
rendered  to  certain  migrants  and  refugees; 

H.R.  8T73.  An  act  to  amend  section  265 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (60  U.8.C.  1016),  relating  to  lump- 
sum  readjustment   payments   for  members 


at  the  resarre  components  who  are  Involun- 
tarlly  released  from  active  duty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal - 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  29,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2248.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  in  the  amount  of  tSSCOOO  for 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (H. 
Doc.  No.  462) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2249.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 
Involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
•382,000  for  the  civil  fimcUons  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (H.  Doc.  No.  463); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  extend  Federal  meat 
inspection  and  to  permit  cooperation  with 
State  meat  inspection  services,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional liialEon  Staff,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  contingency  fund  use  as 
of  May  31,  1962,  pursuant  to  section  451(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  30.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratlons, 
on  a  beach  erosion  control  and  Interim  hur- 
ricane survey  of  Raritan  Bay  and  Sandy 
Hook  Bay.  N.J.,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  1930.  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented,  and  Public  Law  71, 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  15.  1955  (H. 
Doc.  No.  464);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  eight 
Illustrations. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entiUed  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  related  pro- 
visions to  extend  for  2  months  certain  tem- 
porary public  assistance  provisions";  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations.  Twentieth  report  on  evaluation 
of  the  donable  surplus  property  program 
(Rept.  No.  1948).  Referred  to  the  C<Mnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  769.  Joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1944).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILXIS:  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  HJl.  li;»63.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Internal  Secvuity  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  classlfled  information  re- 
leased to  or  within  U.S.  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1945).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PILCHER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission 
to  the  Far  East,  south  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East  (Rept.  No.  1948).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mi.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HH.  12135.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and 
1965  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  puri>08es; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1948).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  3161.  An  Act  to  provide  fCH-  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1949).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1969.  An  Act  to  nmend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1960).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire. 
8.  3062.  An  Act  to  fjnend  the  Soli  Bank  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain  con- 
ditions; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1951).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  201.  Joint  resolution 
to  amend  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by 
which  a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  may  be  filed;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1952) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9603.  A  bill  for  ttoe  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Joseph  P.  Mannlx;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1947) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BAKER: 
H.R.  12346.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  ses- 
sions of  all  courts  of  the  United  States  be 
opened  with  prayer  to  Almighty  God;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJt.  12346.  A    bill    to   amend    the    act    of 
December  22,  1944,  relating  to  recreation  at 
certain    civil   works    projects   of   the    Corps 


of  Engineers;  to  the  Ccunmittee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massacihusetts: 

H.R.  12347.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Board  of  Cancer  Con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  12348.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1969  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  thereunder  to  be  appro- 
priated for  loans  for  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  cork  stop- 
pers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  12360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
insulation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 

H.R.  12351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  conunonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act,"  as  it  relates  to 
the  determination  of  the  reasonabillty  of 
cost  of  steel,  steel  products,  and  steel  mate- 
rials; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.R.  12352.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  med- 
ical care  for  certain  veterans  of  armed  forces 
allied  or  associated  with  the  United  States 
during  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12353.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Citizenship  Conunlsslon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

H.R.  12354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  the 
manufacturers'  excise  tax  certain  automo- 
biles fivnlshed  without  charge  to  schools  for 
use  in  driver  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  12355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  final  disposition  of  the  property 
of  the  Choctaw  Tribe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affstlrs. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.J.  Res.  770.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Conmxlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 

H.J.  Res.  771.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CHELP: 

H.J.  Res.  772.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  article  III,  section  1,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  limiting 
the  tenure  of  office  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  15  years;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  lii.  MOULDER: 

H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer 
in  public  schools;  to  the  Ck^mmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  774.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  In  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 

H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  offering  of  prayers  in  public  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the   13th  day  of 
September  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J.  Res.  777.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan  pray- 
er in  public  schools  or  other  public  places  if 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

H.J.  Res.  778.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of  pray- 
ers and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of   California: 

H  J.  Res.  779.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  8th  day  of 
February  of  each  year  as  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H  J.  Res.  780.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations 
VFlth  Canada  with  respect  to  imports  of  soft- 
wood and  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
temporary  import  quotas  for  softwood;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Wa3rs  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 

H  J.  Res.  781.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  Canada  with  respect  to  imports  of  soft- 
wood, and  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
temporary  import  quotas  for  softwood;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  - 
By  Mrs.  PPOST: 

H  J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
tlie  President  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Canada  with  respect  to  imports  of  soft- 
wood and  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
temporary  Import  quotas  for  softwood;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

HJ.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delavrare  River  and 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H  jr.  Res.  784.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of 
the  area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Res.  715.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Highway  Safety;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIAL 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  requesting  the 
enactment  of  legislation  excluding  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933,  as  amend- 
ed, which  was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  ot  nile  XXn,  priTate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR.  123M.  A   blU    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  King;  to  the  ConuiUttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTKR: 
HJl.  13367.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  H&llna 
Szumilas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois : 
HJl.  12358.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Panagl- 
otls  Baslle  Kladls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.R.  12359.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gabriel 
Jorge  Bocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  an  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

371.  By  Mr.  HOEVEN:  PeUtlon  of  the 
Patriotic  Evangelical  News  Service  adopted 
in  executive  session  at  Slouz  City,  Iowa,  on 
May  16,  1982,  expressing  the  sense  of  Its 
membership  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  buy  United  Nations  Bonds 
m  any  amount,  nor  under  any  circumstances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

372.  Also,  petition  of  the  Patriotic  Evan- 
gelical News  Service  adopted  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  on  May  8,  1962,  urging  repeal  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

373.  By  Mr.  REUSS:  Petition  of  Operation 
Support,  West  Allls,  Wis..  Unit,  Democratic 
Party,  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
King-Anderson  bill  providing  health  care  for 
senior  citizens  under  the  socisU  security  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  28, 1962 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President.      , 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  we  come  In  the  as- 
surance, not  of  our  feeble  hold  of  Thee, 
but  of  Thy  mighty  grasp  of  us. 

Whatever  the  tolling  hours  of  this  day 
upon  which  we  have  entered  may  bring, 
keep  our  hearts  with  Thee  as  we  keep 
step  with  Thy  will. 

Because  of  Thy  sustaining  grace,  may 
we  face  In  quiet  confidence  vexing  social 
problems  which  our  fallible  judgments 
are  unable  to  solve  without  a  wisdom 
greater  than  our  own. 

As  stalwart  forms  disappear  from  our 
sight  and  side,  and  potent  voices  are 
suddenly  stilled,  we  pray  that  the  mantle 
of  those  who  have  fought  the  good 
flght  and  finished  the  course  may  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  in  this 
shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion  are 
striving  In  the  most  difficult  days  of  the 
Republic  to  make  our  free  land  as  great 
in  virtue  and  truth  as  she  Is  mighty  In 
power. 


We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  coming  broke  the  ages  In  two,  and 
who  now  Is  reverenced  and  adored  while 
the  violent  are  forgotten.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Huicphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, June  27,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OP   BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  June  23,  1962: 

8.2990.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Caterina 
Scalzo  (nee  LoSchlavo). 
On  June  25,  1962: 

S.  1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Bella; 

S.  2143.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Era 
London  Rltt;  and 

S.  2565.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Najeeb  Metry. 

On  June  27.  1962: 

8. 1742.  An  act  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance to  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In  ma- 
jor disasters; 

S.  2186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Arranz  Rodriguez; 

S.  2340.  An  act  for  the  r«Uef  of  Shunlchi 
Aikawa; 

8.2418.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Elaine 
Rozln  Recanatl; 

S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K-im  Carey 
(Timothy  Mark  Alt); 

S.  2562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sally  Ann 
Barnett; 

S.2893.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Prairie  Band 
of  Potawatoml  Indians  In  Kansas;  and 

S.  2895.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  of  the  Minnesota 
Chlppe'  a  Tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Little 
Flower  Mission  of  the  Saint  Cloud  Diocese. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
769)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  769) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


LZMTTATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  bj 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(I\)r  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMPTTEES 

The  following  favorable  rejwrts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Ben  C.  Green,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Uj8.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio; 

Jesse  L.  Dobbs.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas; 

Drew  J.  T.  O'Keefe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U.6.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

Roger  D.  Foley,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  district  of  Nevada. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE   ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  report  favorably  1.738  nominations  in 
the  Regrular  Army  in  the  grade  of  major 
and  below.  All  of  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
nominations  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Wheeler  E.  Laird,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Miguel  E.  Cabezas,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Robert  M.  Ake,  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished military  students,  for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND   FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Philip  D.  Sprouse,  of  Tennessee,  a 
Foreign  Service  ofScer  of  the  class  of 
career  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Cambodia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.  |  f 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Extension  or  Pedesal  Meat  Inspection 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  Federal  meat  inspection  and  to 
permit  cooperation  with  State  meat  Inspec- 
tion services,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Amendment  or  Social  SEcnarrY  Act  To  Ex- 

TETTD    TOR     2     MONTKS     CERTAIN     TEMPORARY 

Public  Assistance  PaovisioNS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  ta^nsmlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  related  provisions  to  extend 
for  2  months  certain  temporary  public  as- 
sistance provisions  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Public  Health  Service  Organization 
Amendments  or  1962 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  organization  of  the  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  6144.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  and  the  payment  for  Individual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Reservation  In  South  '/Dakota,  required 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
1636) ;  and 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  and  the  payment  for  individual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  required 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri  River, 
smd  for  the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
1637). 

By  Mr.  FONG.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid  (Rept.  No.  1638) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  1974.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Copllu  (Rept.  No.  1639) ; 

S.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gutierrez  Fernandez  (Rept.  No.  1640) ; 

S.  2902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sumlko 
Takahashl  (Rept.  No.  1641 ) ; 

S.  2908.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Fumarola  Bailee  (Rept.  No.  1642) ; 

S.  2992.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michelan- 
gelo Oomlto  (NaU)  (Rept.  No.  1643) ; 

S.  3111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Haeusserman  (Rept.  No.  1644); 

S.  3121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlnh  B^ion 
Ngo  (also  known  as  Robert  (kun  Ting) 
Wu)  (Rept.  No.  1645); 

H Jl.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deml- 
trlos  Duns  (Rept.  No.  1646): 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Mourkakos  (Rept.  No.  1647) ; 

H.R.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Todaro  (Rept.  No.  1648) ; 

H.R.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez  (Rept.  No.  1649) ; 

H.R.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian Sanchez  Hermosilla  (Rept.  No.  1650) ; 

H.R.  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlkoko 
Shlnagawa  (Rept.  No.  1651 ) ; 

Hit.  8862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elanore  Redl  (Rept.  No.  1662) ; 

H.R.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden  (Rept.  No.  1653) ; 

H.R.  9468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  I^. 
Charles  C.  Yu  (Rept.  No.  1654) ; 

HJl.  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Homann-Herlmberg  (nee  Wagner)  (Rept. 
No.  1655);  and 

H.R.  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roslna 
Luisi  (Sister  Mary  Roslna)  and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene  (Sister  M.  Valentlna)    (Rept.  No.  1656). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  JuUane 
C.  Rockenfeller  (Rept.  No.  1667) : 

S.  2844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Froemming  (Rept.  No.  1658) ; 

S.  3026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Nagy 
(Rept.  No.  1659); 

S.  3144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcello 
Chlovelll  (Rept.  No.  1680) ; 

S.  3177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
(Mike)  Bessler  (Rept.  No.  1661); 

HJl.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson  (Rept.  No.  1662) ;  and 

H.R.  7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerda 
Godln  (Rept.  No.  1663) . 


By  Mr.  EASTLAim,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1461.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Krystyna 
Rataj  (Rept.  No.  1664) ; 

S.  2835.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yang 
Yin  (Yang  Chee  Himg)  nee  Tsai  Sleu  Toeh 
(Rept.  No.  1665);  and 

S.  3267.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Gunther  M. 
HUlebrand  (Rept.  No.  1666). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  8045.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Hydrographlc  Office  to  United  States 
Naval  Oceanographlc  Office  (Rept.  No.  1667). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  ForMgn  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8982.  An  act  authorizing  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or 
near  Heath  Crossing,  Tex.  (Rept.  No.  1668). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

Hil.  9883.  An  act  to  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indlos,  Tex.  (Rept. 
No.  1668). 


INCREASED     LIMIT     OP     EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS— REPORT 
OF   A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an    original    resolution    <S.    Res.    357) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  250,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  agreed  to  February 
7,  1962,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
amount  "$400,000"  in  line  19,  page  5,  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  amount 
"t500,000"*. 


INCREASED  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (S.  Res.  358) ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  265, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session, 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency In  the  United  States,  agreed  to 
February  7,  1962,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$178,(XX)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$198,000-'. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION   OF 

EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  18,  1962, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second   time,  and  referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 
S.  3482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lila  Everts 
Weber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Ur.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  3483.  A  blU  to  Increase  the  authorlaa- 
tlon  for  loims  to  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (by  request): 

S.  3484.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  or 
credit  against  tax  for  contributions  to  na- 
tional and  State  political  committees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Flrance. 

3. 3486.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  executive  power  In  connec- 
tion with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  of- 
fice of  a  President  and  the  Inauguration  of 
a  new  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
ernment  Operations. 

S.  348«.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  mailing  list 
services  to  election  boards,  registration  com- 
missions, political  parties,  and  for  other  piir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  om  Poet  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service. 

8. 3487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
and  dissemination  of  Information  with  re- 
gard to  contributions  and  expenditures  made 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  seek  nomina- 
tion and  election  to  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  fifth 
legislative  recommendation  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  That  recommendation 
proposed  a  suspension,  for  the  1964  presi- 
dential campaign,  of  equal  opportunity 
requirements  of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORE]  has  already  introduced,  on  May 
29,  1962,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  where  It  is  already  under 
study. 

The  Presidential  proposal  is  identical, 
in  every  respect,  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 193.  Thus,  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation is  now  being  Considered  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  there  is 
no  need  to  duplicate  that  effort  by  the 
introduction  of  another  identical  bill. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION— PRO- 
POSED IMPROVEMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  80)  authorizing 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  Congression.«-  Rec- 
ord with  a  view  to  improving  its  format, 
index,  typography,  and  so  forth,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS— INCREASED  LIMIT 
OP  EXPENDITURES  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  357)  increas- 
ing the  limit  of  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  imder 


Senate  Resolution  250,  87th  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McC^ellan, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


INCREASED  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION OP  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  358)  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  for  the  Investigation  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  imder  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


MODERNIZATION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Mr.  CLARX.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I  have 
received  complaints  from  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  about  its  form 
and  also  its  content.  There  are  in  our 
country  a  few  devoted  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  I  suspect,  a 
somewhat  larger  captive  audience  of 
those  who  feel  they  must  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  order  to  be  fully 
aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  other  body.  But  I  think  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  news  medium  or.  indeed,  as 
an  e£Bcient  method  of  disseminating  to 
the  country  what  is  going  on  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  has  few,  if  any, 
stanch  supporters. 

On  June  18  Representative  EoriH 
Green  of  Oregon  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  the  House  o^  Repre- 
sentatives. The  concurrent  resolution 
recites  the  need  for  a  careful  study  of 
the  form  and  content  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  order  to  modernize  it, 
to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  to  make  it 
a  more  effective  instrument  for  advising 
the  country  as  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
Congress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  should  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  a  view  to 
improving  its  format,  index,  typography, 
organization  of  materials,  and  other  as- 
pects relevant  to  such  a  study;  and  it 
suggests  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  should  call  upon  experts  in  the 
communications  media  and  public  spirit- 
ed citizens,  including  civic  and  govern- 
mental officials  and  scholars,  for  con- 
sultation and  advice. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  submitted  by  Mrs.  Green. 
Accordingly,  I  submit  for  appropriate 
referral  an  identical  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, which  I  hope  will  meet  with  some- 
what greater  favor  than  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
I  have  from  time  to  time  advocated  have 
met  in  the  past  and  are  meeting  at 
present. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  that  a  fine  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  27,  en- 
titled "Brightening  the  Record."  com- 
mending Representative  Green  of  Ore- 
gon for  her  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred,  and,  under  the 
rule,  will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  and, 
without  objection,  the  editorial  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  80)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Conqussiomal  Rxcoko  is  es- 
tablished as  substantially  a  verbatim  report 
of  proceedings  of  both  Hoiiaes  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  Congress  is  the  staging  area  for 
the  discussion  and  resolution  of  the  major 
national  issues  confronting  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  "national  dialog"  reaches  a 
climax  In  the  passage  or  the  defeat  of  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  thousands  among  the  leaders  of 
our  country  In  both  public  and  private  sta- 
tions depend  upon  the  Conoussionai.  Rscoro 
for  details  of  these  dialogs:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Cocomlttee  on 
Printing,  which  Is  Malgnad  control  and  su- 
pervision of  the  RacxMU)  under  sections  181 
and  182  of  chapter  6.  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  conduct  a  study  of  the  Congressional 
Recorb  with  a  view  to  improving  its  format, 
index,  typography,  organization  of  materials, 
and  other  aspects  i^levant  to  such  a  study; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  If  it  deems  it  provident,  shall  call 
upon  experts  in  the  communications  media 
and  poflslbly  public  spirited  citizens,  such 
as  civic  leaders,  Government  officials,  and 
scholars,  to  sit  as  an  advisory  committee  In 
order  to  render  such  help  as  may  )>e  needed; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall.  If  it  deems  It  advisable,  be 
empowered  to  Incur  whatever  expenditures 
are  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  study,  but  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
stun  exceed  the  amount  of  $50,000;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Joint  c(Hnmlttee  shall 
report  Its  findings  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  date  of  passage  of  this  coa- 
current  resolution. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Clark 
Is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  37,  1M2] 

BuaBTXKINC    THK   RzCOKO 

Doee  the  Conoressional  Rbcoko  have  to 
be  so  typographically  dull,  so  difficult  to  use 
and  so  hard  on  the  eyes?  Representative 
Edith  Okzen  thinks  not,  and  she  has  In- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  that  would 
enable  Congress  to  do  something  about 
improving  the  Rxcoao.  The  resolution 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  citizens' 
advisory  committee  that  would  study  the 
format  and  organization  of  the  Rxcoao.  It  Is 
Mrs.  QaxxN's  hope  that  a  proper  table  of 
contents  would  help  the  dally  user;  she  also 
suggests  that  the  binding  be  changed  so 
that  pages  may  be  removed  without  employ- 
ing surgical  Instruments. 

The  suggestion  is  worthy.  The  Congrks- 
8IONAI.  Record  has  a  relatively  small  but 
occupatlonally  devoted  group  of  dally  read- 
ers who  have  learned  to  dread  exploratory 
excavations  in  its  pages.  Something  surely 
eould  be  done  to  organize  the  Rrcoro  more 
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sensibly  and  to  provide  a  better  key  to  its 
contents.  But  we  also  hope  that  any  pro- 
posal for  reform  would  consider  abolishing 
the  present  custcan  whereby  Members  of 
Congress  may  alter  for  the  Record  the  words 
they  utter  on  the  tLoar.  The  Record  ought 
to  be  more  attractive  and  usable.  It  also 
ought  to  be  more  accurate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  some  who  will  take  the  concurrent 
resolution  facetiously,  but  I  suggest  that 
we  live  in  a  dream  world  in  this  body 
and.  to  some  extent,  In  the  other  body. 
We  are  full  of  self -congratulations.  We 
are  all  such  wonderful  fellows  that  we 
are  not  really  aware  of  the  very  critical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  many  American 
people  toward  the  obsolete  practices, 
procedures  and  rules  of  the  Congress. 
I  hope  very  much  indeed  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  th«  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  be  referred,  which  I  assume  will 
be  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, will  really  begin  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  some  of  the  problems 
about  which  I  have  spoken,  which  I  do 
not  beUeve  should  any  longer  be  swept 
under  the  rug. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desii-e  to  annoimce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  tJie  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


Edward  J.  McManus,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
UJS.  district  judge,  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  vice  Henry  N.  Graven,  re- 
tired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings,  may 
mak.  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston!, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HE.\RirGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  WILUAM  C.  HANSON  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  NORTH- 
ERN AND  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
IOWA,  AND  EDWARD  J.  McMANUS 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE, 
NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Comunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. July  10,  1962,  at  10:30  ajn..  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following:  nominations: 

William  C.  Hanson,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judire,  for  the  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  Iowa — new  posi- 
tion; and 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  EDWARD  C.  McLEAN  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, July  11,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Edward  C.  McLean,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  UJS.  district  judge, 
southern  district  of  New  York,  vice  Ed- 
ward J.  Dimock.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]. 


ADDRESSES ,  EDITORIALS ,  ARTICLES , 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON: 

Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Mooshian. 
editor  of  the  Carroll  County  Times,  West- 
minister. Md. 

By  Mr  DOUGLAS: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Dom)  before 
the  convention  of  the  International  Up- 
holsterers' Union  of  North  America,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Jiine  8.  1962;  and  Intro- 
ductory remarlcs  of  Sal  B.  Hoffman,  Interna- 
tional president  of  the  Upholsterers'  Union 
of  North  America. 


THE   DEBT  CEILING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  the  press,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
offered  in  committee  an  amendment  to 
the  House  bill  that  would  limit  the  debt 
to  $306  billion,  later  to  go  down  to  $300 
billion,  by  June  next  year.  According 
to  the  press  report,  that  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one.  I 
regret  that  the  amendment  was  de- 
feated, because  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
support  a  debt  ceiling  of  $306  billion 
that  would  go  down  to  $300  billion  next 
June;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  go  to  $308. 

R,ecently,  when  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  Mr.  Roosa,  was  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  a  bill  to  extend  the 


privilege  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  buy  up  to  $5  billion  worth  of  bonds 
directly  from  the  Treasury,  I  asked  him 
some  questions  about  what  the  total  ob- 
ligations to  the  Government  would  be. 
with  a  view  to  having  some  indication  of 
what  the  debt  limit  should  be. 

He  testified  that  he  anticipated  the 
maximiun  demand  would  come  about 
the  middle  of  December,  at  which  time 
it  would  be  a  little  less  than  $305  billion. 

I  asked  him  then  why  they  would  not 
want  a  ceiling  of  $306,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  new  money  came 
into  the  Treasury  at  the  first  of  the  year. 
the  limit  would  go  back  to  $300  billion. 
He  said.  "We  need  the  leeway  of  the  ad- 
ditional $3  billion." 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the 
debt  limit  should  mean  something.  It 
would  mean  we  are  not  going  to  in- 
vite people  to  do  unnecessary  spending. 
We  had  a  limit  of  $300  billion,  to  go 
back  this  June  30  to  $285  billion.  We 
cannot  do  it.  The  debt  is  now  $299  bil- 
lion. If  we  put  the  limit  at  $308  bil- 
lion, with  the  expectation  that  it  will 
go  back  to  $300  billion,  it  might  stay  at 
$305  or  $306  billion,  or  it  might  go  up 
to  $308  billion.  So  I  say  let  us  try  to 
make  the  debt  ceiling  mean  something. 

The  motion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  lost  by  one  vote.  I  assume 
it  will  be  made  again  on  the  floor.  Let 
us  fix  the  debt  limit  at  $306  billion, 
which  will  give  a  $1  billion  leeway.  Of 
course,  if  Congress  gets  reckless  and  goes 
above  the  present  budget — which  it 
should  not  do — we  can  raise  the  ceiling 
again  next  year.  But  in  the  meantime 
let  us  not  invite  anybody  to  try  to  reach 
a  debt  of  $308  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  excerpts  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Roosa  before  our  subcommittee 
when  he  said  he  anticipated  the  peak 
demand  next  Decanber  would  be  a  little 
under  $305  billion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CHADtMAN.  Of  course,  this  committee 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  how  many  bonds  you  can 
have  outstanding  at  one  time.  But  we  are 
interested  because  we  do  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  we  have 
to  a  large  extent  delegated  to  that  Board  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  coin 
money  and  fix  Its  power.  By  Its  powers  over 
discount  rates,  reserve  requirements,  and 
open  market  operations,  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  largely  determine  the  value  of  our 
money.  Under  present  law.  It  can  issue 
money  far  in  excess  of  what  is  circulating 
now,  simply  by  printing  a  dollar  banknote, 
which  is  money,  against  a  dollar  bond,  as 
long  as  these  notes  have  a  25-percent  gold 
backing. 

The  House  has  recently  passed  a  bill  Jump- 
ing the  legal  debt  limit  from  %2&&  billion  to 
$308  billion. 

What  do  you  think  wUl  be  the  size  of  the 
actual  debt  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Roosa.  At  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year,  1962,  the  debt  wUl  be  very  close  to  $305 
billion;  the  peaks  are  hard  to  predict  from 
day  to  day.  Usually  the  peak  occurs  at  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  pur  present  esti- 
mate is  that  that  would  be  $304.9  billion,  bat 
this  Is  an  estimate  that  was  prepared  on  the 
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bctfls  of  the  expenditure  and  revenue  esti- 
mates In  the  original  budget  document. 
Other  changes  have  occurred  and  certainly 
there  Is  a  risk  already  that  changes  have 
occurred  In  expenditures  that  could  Involve 
as  much  as  a  half  a  billion  more  than  that; 
whether  that  amount  would  all  be  spent  be- 
fore the  end  of  December  Is  doubtful,  but  we 
can't  be  precise  within — In  these  terms — 
certainly  less  than  a  billion  dollars  on  any 
given  date. 

The  Chairman.  In  March  of  this  year  we 
raised  the  debt  limit  to  >300  billion. 
Mr.  RoosA.  Tes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  the  House  bill 
(H.R.  11990)  provide  for  $308  billion  through 
next  March,  then  for  $305  billion  through 
June  34  of  next  year,  and  finally  for  $300 
billion  for  the  remainder  of  Oscal  1963? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  present  legislation,  sir,  as 
I  understand  It.  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
June  1962,  so  that  the  only  remaining  debt 
limit  win  be  that  which  stands  perma- 
nently— the  $385  billion,  so  that  there  must 
be  given  the  size  of  the  present  debt  and  the 
prospective  seasonal  requirements  through 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  some  legislation  In 
order  to  validate  that.  The  question  is  really 
why  should  it  be  $308  billion.  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  that 
the  Congress  has  incurred,  but  I  don't  want 
to  put  a  debt  limit  up  $2  or  $3  billion  above 
that  and  invite  somebody  to  see  if  they  can't 
get  up  to  it.  If  $306  billion  will  take  care  of 
the  debts  that  the  Congress  has  authorized 
in  the  budget  that  we  have  been  asked  to 
approve,  why  put  an  extra  $2  billion  in 
there? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  reason  for  that  arises  from 
experience  we  have  had  in  Treasury  adminis- 
tration under  the  debt  limit  for  the  last  10 
years.  I  think  you  may  recall  that  when  you 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  Mr. 
Baird  or  Mr.  Burgess,  my  predecessors,  they 
would  have  explained  the  same  way  I  am 
going  to,  that  try  as  we  may  the  precise  tim- 
ing of  these  deSt  requirements  cannot,  this 
far  In  advance,  be  pinpointed  as  to  in- 
dividual dates.  For  simple  operating  ef- 
ficiencies the  Treasiu-y  has  asked  for,  and 
the  Congress  has  provided,  a  $3  billion  lee- 
way above  the  expected,  best  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  challenge  that,  but 
the  trouble  is  we  have  been  making  much  of 
a  farce  of  debt  limitation.  It  was  supposed 
at  one  time  to  mean  something;  now,  if  we 
put  $2  or  $3  billion  more  above  what  you  are 
actually  going  to  spend,  it  looks  as  if  we 
are  challenging  Congress — can  you  get  up  to 
that,  and  if  so.  we  will  raise  it  still  higher. 

You  are  our  best  money  experts.  Are  you 
Just  a  little  disturbed  about  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  Indeed,  more  than  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  later. 
Are  yaw  a  little  worried  about  the  poesibillty 
of  Inflation — possibility,  not  as  it  now  is, 
but  the  poesibillty? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  possibility;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Isn't  the  gross 
national  product  running  close  now  to  the 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $550  billion? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  didn't  go  up  to  the  $570 
billion  that  some  people  thought,  but  it  is 
at  a  grand  and  glorious  high. 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  we  face  a  possibility 
of  a  $7  or  $8  billion  deficit  in  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir;  this  fiscal  year  the 
present  estimate  Is  approximately  $7  billion. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  we  face  the  possi- 
bility of  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  RoosA.  That  possibility;  yes,  sir.  But 
that 


The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  we  have  a 
tax  cut,  whatever  the  deficit  is  will  be  that 
much  bigger? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Indeed;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  That  Is  right. 
So,  while  we  don't  have  inflation  now,  and 
while  the  speculators  on  the  stock  market 
are  making  out  as  though  they  fear  a  defla- 
tion— we  tire  not  in  any  depression,  of  course, 
but  they  make  it  sound  that  one  is  coming — 
there  is  lUways  the  p>os8lbiIlty  that  if  we 
would  get  reckless  we  could  have  inflation. 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you.  as  our  top  money 
expert,  figure  that  there  is  going  to  be  such 
a  great  drop  in  production  between  now  and 
December  that  you  will  have  to  spend  $2 
billion  more  than  you  anticipate  right  now, 
and  borrow  the  money? 

Mr.  Roosa.  No,  sir;  it  isn't  for  that  rea- 
son that  we  ask  for  this  leeway,  and  find  from 
time  to  time  that  we  need  it.  I  should  make 
very  clear  that  our  present  presentation  of 
the  request  for  the  $308  billion,  in  the  form 
In  which  it  has  passed  the  House,  would  only 
get  by  if  the  budget  is  balanced  in  fiscal 
1963.  The  way  in  which  the  limit  is  scaled 
down  in  March  and  again  in  June  could  not 
be  satisfied  if  the  budget  were  out  of  bal- 
ance: so  I  think  this  formulation  has  put  in 
a  signaling  system  which  makes  it  impera- 
tive, if  there  is  a  move  away  from  balance, 
that  a  new  request  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced for  additional  authority  on  the  debt 
limit  in  the  beginning  of  calendar  1963.  But 
for  the  period 

The  Chairman.  About  balancing  the  budg- 
et, do  you  want  to  go  to  the  hocus-p>ocus  of 
saying  that  the  funds  we  put  in  so-called 
public  worlts  or  Federal  buildings  or  other 
things  of  a  public  character  are  Investments 
that  don't  count  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  RcMisA.  No,  sir;  there  is  a 

The  Chairman.  It  is  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  Any  way  you  cut  it.  we  will  still 
end  up  in  a  deficit,  whether  you  call  it  a 
bu'iget  deficit  or  other  kind  of  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Roosa.  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to 
that.  sir.  because  my  special  responsibility 
in  the  Treasury  is  to  borrow  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Is  to  what? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Borrow  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Borrow  the  money? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Borrow  the  money,  whichever 
way  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

And  are  you  endorsing  the  conventional 
budget?  What  other  kind  of  budget  would 
you  prefer,  so  that  the  people  you  have  to 
borrow  money  from  would  know  the  status 
of  the  Government  Treasury? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  these 
various  concepts  of  the  budget.  I  think  all 
of  them  serve  a  purpose.  I  think  it  is  useful 
to  see  the  way  in  which  each  one  would 
work  out.  From  the  point  of  view  particu- 
larly of  Treasury  debt  management  there  are 
two  of  these  concepts  that  are  relevant.  The 
usual  administrative  budget  is  important, 
primarily  important,  and  it  tells  us  what  the 
change  In  the  outstanding  debt  will  be. 
Then  sometimes  there  are  adjustments  be- 
tween the  outstanding  debt  and  the  debt 
held  by  the  public  itself  because  part  of  the 
debt  may  be  acquired  by  trust  funds.  Those 
Government  trust  funds  then,  when  they 
are  introduced  as  a  special  item  In  the  cal- 
culation, change  the  budget  from  the  ad- 
ministrative to  the  cash  budget.  So,  from 
our  point  of  view  in  the  handling  of  the 
debt,  it  is  Important  for  us  to  know  both. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  But  isn't  it  true  that 
you  also  have  outstanding  liabilities  that  are 
not  subject  to  the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  contingent  liabilities. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mention  some 
of  those?  What  are  the  liabilities  that  are 
not  subject  to  the  debt  limit? 


Mr.  RoosA.  There  is  in  preparation,  I  think, 
a  new  tabulation  of  these  becaiise  they  varr 
In  the  degree  to  which  they  represent  ? 
liability.  But  as  an  illustration,  of  course, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
while  already  possessing  large  reserves  col- 
lected through  assessments  on  the  banks, 
has,  in  addition,  the  right  to  borrow  on  de- 
mand from  the  Treas\iry  in  the  event  of  need, 
as  I  recall,  an  additional  $3  billion — the 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp..  an  addi- 
tional $750  million,  and  so  on.     There  are 

a  number  of  these 

The  Chairman.  But  don't  let's  say  "and 
so  on."     Give  us  a  total. 

Mr.  Roosa.  The  degree  to  which  this  lia- 
bility represents  a  meaningful  liability,  of 
course,  varies,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
which  are  extremely  difflcult  to  think  of  add- 
ing together.  One  could  say  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  ultimately  liable  for  all  of  the  cur- 
rency Issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  all  of  the  deposits  issued  by  the  banking 
system.  There  have  been  such  tabulations 
made,  they  get  to  very  large  but  not  very 
meaningful  figures.  In  more  realistic  terms, 
the  liabilities  that  are  incurred  by  Govern- 
ment-sponsored institutions  for  which  the 
Government  has  some  responsibility,  the  fig- 
ure is  now  between  $8  and  $9  billion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  gives  us  definite 
information. 
Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  the  Increase  in 
liabilities  not  subject  to  the  debt  compared 
with  the  increase  in  the  debt  itself?  Have 
they  both  been  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds? 

IAt.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir,  they  have. 
The  Chairmam.  They  have  all  been  going 
up? 

Mr.  Roosa.  These  have  been  going  up.  If 
anything,   percentagewise  a  little   faster.     I 

should  have  here 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  any  im- 
mediate change  in  the  amount  of  Federal 
securities  outstanding  that  are  not  subject 
to  the  public  debt  limit? 

Mr.  Roosa.  There  is  a  continuing  increase 
in  those.  In  the  last  calendar  year  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  about  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  such  issues  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  borrowing  another  $50  mil- 
lion, and  others  of  that  kind.  I  have  a  list 
of  the  recent  ones  here  if  I  can  put  my 
hand  on  It,  and  these,  of  course,  are  all  car- 
ried out  under  authorizations  made  by  the 
Congress.  The  1963  proposed  budget,  look- 
ing forward  in  items  that  may  further  be 
approved  by  the  Congress,  although  action 
has  not  yet  been  taken.  Include  an  addi- 
tional 50  for  the  TVA,  $475  miUion  for 
FNMA,  $40  million  for  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives, $200  million  for  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks,  $125  million  for  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banJu.  $135  million  for  the 
Federal  land  banks,  which,  of  course,  are 
no  longer  federally  owned  at  all,  and  that 
adds  up  to  a  total  of  a  billion  dollars.  That 
will  increase  a  total  that  now  is  nearly  9  to 
a  total  that  is  nearly  10. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  since  a  Gov- 
ernment bond  is  as  good  as  Government 
money,  you  can  exchange  one  for  the  other. 
So  we  have  been  investing  funds  in  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  don't  pay  any  regard 
to  the  limit  of  public  debt  and  keep  on, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  those  trust 
funds? 

Mr.  Roosa.  The  trust  funds  are  basically 
dependent  upon  the  Government's  credit. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Dont  you 
think  it  is  desirable  not  only  for  the  tax- 
payers to  know  what  they  owe  but  also  for 
the  people  who  have  their  trust  funds  in 
Government  bonds  to  know  what  may  be 
the  future  value  of  those  bonds?  Then  they 
can  determine  whether  we  have  acted  wisely 
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in  putting  the  trust  fund  In  Government 
bonds,  or  whether  we  should  put  them  In 
the  bonds  of  some  of  these  utilities  and  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  whiit  not? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes.  sir.  Well.  I  agree.  It  Just 
happens  that  this  also  is  the  area  of  the 
Treasury  which  I  deal  with  primarily. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  helpful  if  you 
would  Indicate,  for  title  record,  what  trust 


funds  you  are  now  managing  that  have  been 
Invested  In  GoTemment  bonds.  The  biggest 
is  the  social  security.  So  we  owe  !t  to  our- 
selves, don't  we? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Yes.  TIi«  principal  funds  tbat 
we  are  adminlsteiiBg  and  there  are — ^I  can 
Just  hold  up  the  list  from  ovir  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Ta 


1 


The  Chairman.  We  are  making  a  record 
here  that  somebody  might  read. 

Mr.  Roosa.  I  will  Just  submit  this  for  the 
record  because  it  is  perhaps  longer  than  you 
would  like  to  hear  and  I  can  read  the  princi- 
pal items,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  that.  But  hit 
the  highlights  of  them  now. 

(The  Information  referred  to  follows:) 


Trust  Funds  and  Cebtain  Otheb  Accoumts  of  the  Federal  Government 
,B  U— Holdings  of  Federal  securities  >  by  Government  agencies;  a^d  accounts,  June  SO,  1952-61 

[Par  value.    In  thousands  of  dollars^ 


Investments  of  ai^TAcln 


HAXPLET  BT  THE  TllKUSTRT  • 

Major  trust  funds  and  arc'iitiis: 
Civil  Sprvlc*"  Commlsi-iii: 

Employers  health  Ixnefits  fund... 

Employes  lift-  Insiiranep  fund 

Fedpral  Deposit  Insui-aaoe  Corpora- 

Jtlon - ,.- 

Federal    disability    lti4«rance    trust 

fund _ ^. 

Federal  employees  retirement  fun<l8: 
Civil  •«Tvlce  retlrWont  and  dis- 
ability   I.— 

.      tori\gn  Rervioe  tetttremait  aid 

dlsahlltty 

Judicial  .«urvl vors  annuity 

Federal      UouaUig      .Wtmiuistration 
ISnds: 
Armed  services  hojptns  mortgage 

Insuraneo 

llou-^lng  insurnno<    

]I()U5bi|c  invostnii'it  InninBoe... 

Mutual  mortmite  mtuninev 

KatUmal  dcfriise  haiving  lusur- 

anr* , 

Pi>c.  at)  houshiK  li  .sttraDee.. 

Sec.  ffil  honsiiiK  liisoranoe 

SorvlC«'nicn's  uiorinnKr  Insurance. 

Title  1  housing  InMUfuxr 

Title  I  Insurance. .,.».. 

War  housing  InsunMoe 

Federal  old-ag*  and  survivors  imnr- 

anoe  tru.'t  fund 

Fe<lpml  Savings  and  l.^an  Insurance 

Coriwration L 

Highway  iru.st  lund...U 

Po.stal  Savings  System, 

Railroad  retirement  ai  oount 

Unemployment  trust  "UBd_  

Veterans  lit  in»ur;iiir<  fand-s: 

Government  life  iiiiurruiee 

National  service  lUq  insurance 

Special  term  In.suranre 

Other  trust  funds  and  acrmats: 

Adhist^  *rviee  certilfafe  fund 

Ainswortli     I.il.rury    Fund,    Wallei 

Repd  Oenrral  Hosp  Ul 

Allen  property  trust  Tind 

Canal  Zone  Po.stal  8a  .fcigii  Pystem... 
Central  hospital  fund,  I'.S.  Army, 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General..„.„ 

rompfroUer  of  the  Ctrrency 

District  of  Columhto: 

Deparuncnt  of  0:«apaticna  and 

I'rufessions .. 

Fees  and  other  oilltctiaoa,  Rco- 

ovstion  Board.... 

ncneral  fluids ^^ 

Highway  fun<l U 

M  iscelkini-ous  truMl  funds 

Motor  vehicle  iinrktag  ^md 

Re'lcveliipnirnt   jTt>gram,   Rede- 

veiopmrfit  Laii'l  Agency 

Panitarj  siwage  v  urks  fund 

'  Ftadlum  fimd.  Armory  Board 

TeachfTs'  retirenimt  and  annuity 

fnnd , .. 

Water  fund ^, 

Welfare  funds 

Exchange  stahnii:itioM  fond 

Earm  tenant  mortgagi  inmnaceftand. 
Kederul  ship  mortg:k#e  Innirance  «•> 

crow  fund.  niaritim>>  activities 

General  |xisl  fund.  Veterans'  Admlu- 

LnraUon..  . 

Indiviilual    Indian    money    depigirit 

fund  and  trust  funds 

1-ibrary  oX  Congress  tinet  fundsl 

Longshon-nK-ti's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Cofn|ieiisation  Act,  relief  and 

reliabilitaltoo ... 

^lerthant  murine  mcitiorial  c^pel 

fnnd , 

National  Archives  trtit  ttnid 

National  Capital  Hoiis»ig  Authority. 

National  park  trust  ftmii 

Office  of  Naval  Record*  and  History 

fund 

rershlut;  Uall  Memoi  ill  ftiod 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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1,422,300 


4.9Q8.4Q2 
10,502 


Q,4S0 

4,46U 

800 

IW,  167 


75,000 

l^  288, 037 

206,540 


2.558,200 
%  MS,  144 

8,M4,000 

1,300,300 
5.100,644 


1053 


1064 


1, 510, 700 


5,58(1,418 
le,  ISO 


12,750 

5,050 

050 

335,067 

U.S00 


77,300 

17, 814. 387 

218,240 


MIS 

10 
4.06B 
7.  MB 

i,sn 


u,ir4 


201310 
1.773 


20,000 
1,3M 


2, 066 
35,42ft 


632 


U 

"m 


2,481.042 
3,142,903 

0,236,000 

1,290,000 

5,240,479 

425 

5,113 

JO 
7.200 
7,100 

1.US 


3S,na» 

5,779 


527 


21.810 
1.773 

'20^666' 

1,250 


2;  006 
34.076 


657 


44 

199 


1, 612, 750 


5,830,646 
15.229 


10,550 
3,300 

aoo 

212,867 
1,100 


1,400 

30,666 

10,337,002 

228,040 


2,246,042 
3.345,255 

8,088,000 

1,234,000 

5,272.479 

3,025 

4,643 

10 
6.650 
7,100 

1,845 


31.904 

6.757 


870 


23,510 
1,773 

"^ooo" 

1.250 


19S5 


1996 


1957 


1,711,200 


6,152,373 
16,558 


12.980 

3,300 

800 

208,267 

6,100 

780 

750 

750 

1,700 

38,000 

33,200 

20,  579, 051 

241,600 


1.007,038 
3,485,003 
8,  442, 915 

1,232,685 

5,345,628 

0.589 

4,589 

10 
4,442 

6,tiSU 

2.045 
4.140 


38,190 
10,769 


2,866 
31,631 


727 


U 

44 

199 


I.IM 


861 


25,434 
1,673 

'Siooo' 

1,250 


»3, 137 
1,815,200 


6,697,170 
19,451 


12,250 

4,400 

800 

305,688 

6,720 

750 

750 

1,250 

2,400 

44,400 

38,750 

22,041,438 

256,690 


1,741,053 
3,606,505 

8,700,658 

1,216,833 

5,481,068 

20,234 

4,580 

10 

4,567 
6,750 

2,275 
5,140 


366 


31,300 

U,985 

219 

1,391 


1.051 

27,237 

'66,"o66' 


2.866 
33;  882 


788 
4M 


18 

44 

190 


2,868 

33,689 

46 


76* 
424 


«  8, 310 

1, 019, 000 

3A363 

7, 497, 551 

22,387 
760 


15,500 

7,000 

860 

303,088 

5,270 

650 

750 

2,650 

2,450 

86,350 

30,820 

22,262,664 

275,190 

404.444 

1.450,053 

3,642.058 

8, 974, 894 

1,200,427 

o,  570. 310 

34,0K2 


10 
1,732 
6*762 

2^5 
5,950 


30,096 

11.7G0 

2 

1,686 

15.324 
2,134 


28,890 
'05,"666" 


18 

44 

190 


2,660 

36,081 
136 


772 
424 


1968 


« 43, 910 
2,034,400 
1,054,544 

8,166,751 

24.252 
1,000 


11,974 

4,648 

870 

411,326 

6.200 

1,100 

900 

4,100 

2.180 

09,529 

27,222 

21,764,904 

204,3.S0 

822,226 

1.206,253 

3,008,953 

7, 719, 041 

1,144,116 

5, 666, 310 

48,207 


10 

964 

6,250 

2.075 
5,060 


1900 


1960 


•101,888 
2,158,000 
1.607,200 

0,122,080 

26,416 

1,104 


11,740 

7,008 

897 

458.851 

3,870 
1,770 
1,010 
5,160 
2,070 
77,180 
20,222 

30,47^,406 

311,000 

429,214 

1,042,703 

3, 573, 004 

6,710,506 

1,127,235 

5,741.648 

66,161 


10 

615 
C,0fi0 


40,679 
11,234 


2,077 

4,017 
2,634 


80,626 

is 

36,000 


40 

20 

44 
190 


1,734 

37,572 
16 


772 
654 


2,076 
5,335 


32.802 

6,268 

10 

2.576 

5,165 

729 


33.702 

15" 
87,130 


80 
21 

44 

100 


1,064 

42,407 
16 


730 

509 

102 

4,027 

21 

MO 

211 


•140,604 
2.391,906 
2.101,160 

9,901,227 

20,178 
1,346 


U,4S4 

007 

501.078 

!.« 

2,820 

930 

8,163 

2,015 

87,308 

34,118 

19,756,158 

320,500 
1.335 

846,703 
3. 837,  767 
6^660,667 

1,106.540 

6,803,080 

84,613 


n 

570 

5,350 

1,945 
6,066 


27, « 


34 

2,882 

1,361 


12 
84. 7B 


15 
60,000 


1961 


12,324 
•196,625 

2, 43B,  517 

2,386,452 

11,051,014 

32.180 
1,550 


36.285 
7,  SIS 

on 

566,233 

510 

4.300 

100 

10,413 

2,200 

108,08 

36,3tt 

10, 552, 914 

368,500 

234,034 

rJO,  7(« 

3,  759.  .VW 

6,719,9.V. 

1,071.433 

5,  7.'»,  371 

106,280 


10 

530 
6,050 

1,945 
4.749 


10 
9,213 


46,816 

1,086 

40^541 


000 


21 

100 
3U 


34 
3,378 

400 
2,429 
10,140 

37.068 

M) 
46,000 


36, 2e 

1,288 
81^388 


M2 


153 

•in 
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Tablb  64. — Holdings  of  Federal  securities  '  by  Government  agencies;  and  accounts,  June  SO,  196g-61 — Continued 

(Par  TaloA.    In  thouaaods  of  dollar^ 


iDTMtments  of  axeneies 

ion 

M6S 

I9M 

N6I 

1000 

rm 

tm 

MM 

MO 

1061 

Other  trust  funds  and  accounts — Con. 
I'hillpplne      OoTemment      pre-lS34 
bona  afiroant 

1M3S 

63 

86 

7 

7,471 

63 

86 

7 

6,467 

63 

M 

7 

6,351 

63 
81 

7 

6,251 

63 
81 

7 

5,481 

« 

76 

7 

6,166 

a 

71 
7 

5,068 

M 

n 

7 

1,844 

M 

141 
7 

1,571 

•4 

166 

7 

1 
38,500 

Preaerratioa  of  Birthplace  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  National  Park  Sery- 
ice 

I*ubllc  Health  Service: 

Oiftfands 

fatlenta'    benefit    fund.    Public 

Health  Service  hospitals 

St.  ElitabethsHospiUl  unconditional 
gift  fund 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

^ 

"""""""" 

61,380 

U.S.   Army  and  Air  Force  Motion 
Picture  Service 

1,000 

500 

800 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
Cadet  fund 

'1 
'5 

n 

100 

1 
no 

1 
5 

U 

NO 
1 

136 

Oeneral  gift  fund 

..... 

-T.   ■■■■■■■.■••_ 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Army— Gen- 
eral gilt  fimd   ...                      ... 

23 

102 
1 

110 

33 

103 

1 

110 

100 

1 
no 

U.S.   Naval  Academy— Oeneral  gift 
fund - 

86 

1 

07 

1 
101 

88 

1 

101 

103 
1 

101 

102 

1 

110 

IT.S.  Naval  Academy— Maaeum  fond. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia,  relief 
and  rehabilitation 

Total  handled  by  the  Trea8ur>-.. 

43.887,613 

47,041.562 

4ii.S24.873 

40,730,633 

62,243.838 

54.330,620 

54,336,252 

63.340.841 

63.041,040 

K3e3,000 

HAKDLEO  ItT  THE  AOKNau  * 

Banks  for  cooperatives 

43,088 

43.038 

62,078 

42,463 

42,463 

lao 

44,263 

138 

217 
1.018.325 

14.168 
00.331 
36,253 

17 
33 

25 

(') 

42,963 

140 

222 
1,364,256 

11,737 
00,530 
42,333 

42,063 

138 

2.816 
1,065,040 

6,«S 

104.535 

56.503 

42, 068 

118 

2,173 
1,167,070 

6.403 

106.313 

72.433 

.«^»0 

uo 

886 

1,454.000 

«,40> 

107,800 
80.203 

District  of  Columbia:  Miscellaneotu  trost 
funds 

Farmers    Home    Adminlstratirai,    State 
rural  rohabtlltatlon  funds 

Federal  home  loan  )>anks. 

310,306 

378,106 

670,254 

660,567 

1.228 

50,624 

1,470 

1.08M41 

14.165 
60,634 
11,060 

Federal  IIouslnK  Administration,  mutual 
niortRHKe  Insurance  fimd       

Federal  Interniedlatr  credit  hcknks 

48.320 
106 

,       61.282 
f            154 

40,033 
12 

Federal  National  MortpiKP  Association... 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor liquidating  programs 

Merchant  marine  memorial  chapel  fund.. 

33 

28 

a 

96 

SI 

Panama  Canal  Company  _ 

Production  credit  corpK)ratlons 

10 

42.488 

1,158 

16 
44.509 

15 
41,761 

15 
41,024 

15 
30,762 

35 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Workmen's    Compensation    Act   within 
the    District  of  Columbia,   relief  and 
rehabilitation 

1 

16 

- 

Total  handled  by  agencies . . 

445,618 

517.250 

814.063 

807,200 

1.283.200 



1.313.706 

1.561.341 

1.278.632 

1.307.636 

1.606.543 

Total  holdings  of  securities  by  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  accounts. . . 

44.333,231 

47,558.802 

40.338.036 

50.537,833 

- 
53,406,107 

55,552,305 

55.806.403 

<  54. 610. 473 

•5^3^e.576 

•  56. 088, 544 

Revised. 

'  Public  debt,  nnd  puaranteed  obligations  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
»  For  further  details  of  certain  of  these  accoimts,  see  tables  '>5  through  88. 
'  Includes  scries  K  :md  J  savinj-'s  bonds  at  current  redemption  value. 


banks  as  of  Jan.  1,  1857,  pursuant  to  the  act  approved  July  26,  1056  (13  U.8.C. 
in27(a)).  Certain  asseU.  Including  the  Federal  securities,  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
corporations  were  transferred  to  the  banks. 

.„  ,.^,,         .         ....  .        .w         K    u-  ..u    ...  ^  •  K»clu<'cs  securities  in  the  amotmts  of  $19,365,000.  $19,222,000,  and  $19,247,000  held 

•  Some  of  the  investment  transactions  clear  through  the  accounts  of  the  Trea-surer     by  the  Atomic  Energy  ConimLssion  as  of  June  30    ig.W    i960  and  1901   resi>ectivelv 

of  the  I  nited  States  ..      u     ^.      ,.  .  .,       y"'<^h  in  turn  are  held  by  trustei's  for  the  protecUon  of  cerUln  contractors  against 

•  Production  credit  corporations  were  merged  m  the  Federal  lnterme<liafc  credit     financial  loss  In  event  of  a  catastrophe. 


Mr.  RoosA.  The  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  which  now — this  is  the  report  as 
of  the  end  of  1961 — has.  In  terms  of  ftinds 
that  are  handled  by  the  Treasury,  a  total  of 
Just  over  $11  billion. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  delinquent  in  paying  Its 
share  of  funds  Into  the  trust  funds?  I  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
How  much  do  we  owe  on  that? 

Mr.  RoosA.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  side- 
stepping. 

The  CHADtMAN.  What  do  you  call  It  when 
an  obligation  matures  but  we  don't  honor  it 
simply  because  participants  are  not  drawing 
out  that  much  right  now  and  we  expect  that 
they  are  going  to  put  in  more  in  the  future? 
We  are  supposed  to  put  in  so  much  Into 
these  trust  funds  so  they  wiU  be  actuarially 
sound,  but  we  don't.  What  do  you  call  that 
besides  sidestepping? 

Mr.  RoosA.  I  am  also  Chairman  of  the  In- 
vesting Board  of  that  body,  and  I  meet  with 
the  actuaries  twice  a  year,  and  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  on  ah  actuarial  basis 
and  with  regard  to  the  acciunulatlon  of  ad- 
ditional funds  over  the  years  as  against  the 
incurring  of  additional  obligations  that  we 
are  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  recom- 
mend that  we  meet  our  recurring  obligation 
to  keep  these  funds  actuarially  sound,  when 
time  after  time  we  have  had  a  budget  esti- 


mate to  pay  it  in  and  then  we  deliberately 
ignore  it  and  say  that  we  are  under  the 
budget.  That  has  been  the  favorite  House 
way  of  cutting  under  the  budget  by  ignoring 
the  liability  to  the  civil  service  fund. 

Mr.  RoosA.  Tea,  sir;  I  imderstand  the 
point  now;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  RoosA.  Of  course,  we  can't  go  on  doing 
this.  At  present  the  fund  is  up  to  this  mo- 
ment sufficiently  large:  the  yield  that  we  are 
paying  on  the  special  Government  securities 
held  by  the  fund  is  3  %  percent,  and  on  these 
assets  at  this  average  rate  of  yield,  we  are, 
for  the  presently  foreseeable  requirements, 
actuarially  sound. 

We  will  have  to  be  certain,  of  course,  as 
we  go  forward  In  the  future,  that  there  is  no 
impairment  of  the  payment  by  Congress  to 
the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  take  these  civil  serv- 
ice funds,  the  railroad  retirement  funds,  and 
the  social  security  funds.  When  you  invest 
them,  do  you  give  them  the  top  paying 
bonds,  the  bottom  paying  bonds,  or  the  me- 
dium paying  bonds?  What  kind  of  bonds 
do  you  give  them? 

Mr.  RoosA.  We  try  in  each  case  to  admin- 
ister them  according  to  the  provisions  of  law 
affecting  each,  and  so  they  differ,  but  I  can 
give  you  an  example.  On  these  larger  funds 
I  was  mentioning,  we  now  have  them  so 
invested  that  civil  service  gets  an  average 
yield  on  its  special  Issues  at  the  moment  of 


3%  percent:  the  Federal  disability  Insurance 
the  same;  the  Federal  old  age  the  same;  the 
Government  life  insurance,  3'/^  percent;  some 
of  these  are  the  result  of  having  more  In- 
vestments committed  at  an  earlier  period 
when  interest  rates  were  somewhat  differ- 
ent  

Senator  Bush.  These  are  all  long-term 
bonds? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes.  sir;  the  highway  trust 
funds,  3 '4  percent;  the  national  service  life 
Insurance.  3 '4  percent:  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  because  according  to  law  there 
must  be  more  liquidity,  shorter  holdings 
there,  the  average  is  3  "Hi  percent;  and  the 
veterans  special  term  Insurance  fund  Is  3Vs 
percent;  both  of  those  reflecting  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  higher  liquidity  composition. 

In  addition,  some  of  these  agencies  have 
another  special  privilege  in  their  relation 
with  the  Government:  they  are  able  to  hold 
special  notes  which  bear,  as  a  rule,  only  2 
percent,  but  they  have  the  right  to  turn 
those  in  for  cash  on  demand  at  any  time. 
They  get  2  percent,  year  in  and  year  out, 
whether  the  Treasury  bill  rate  is  I  percent  or 
3  percent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  Interest 
you  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  total  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  now  is  running  90  billion  annually. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  It  was  In  the 
budget  for  $9.3  billion. 
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Mr.  RoosA.  It  is  for  next  year,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.    Well,  it  is  going  up. 

Mr.  RooaA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I:.'  we  have  inflation  and 
prices  go  up  and  wiigos  go  up,  will  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  go  up,  too? 

Mr.  Roosa.  With  inflation.  Interest  rates 
always  rise,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  that  the 
Oovernment  can  legitimately  do  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  down  IX  Congress  deliberately  goes 
ahead  and  8p>end8  money  and  borrows  money 
and  has  Inflation? 

Mr.  RoosA.  There  are  things  the  Govern- 
ment can  legitimat«ly  do;  there  are  risks  in 
In  trying  to  do  it  wrongly,  very  grave  risks. 

The  Chairman.  After  World  War  II,  didn't 
we  in  effect  force  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  buy  Oovemment  bonds  below  what  their 
actual  Interest  rates  would  be  If  It  was  a 
free  market? 

Mr.  Rocs  A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  don't  favor 
that,  do  you?  i . 

Mr.  RoosA.  No,  sir.    1 1  ' 

The  Chairman.  W>>11,  neither  do  I.  I  am 
monopolizing  these  questions.  I  think  it  is  a 
rather  Interesting  suoject. 

Senator  Towrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Tat,  The  Senator  from 
Texas.  { 

Mr.  Town.  In  yottr'^timatlon,  what  effect 
does  the  increase  in  interest  on  Government 
debt  obligations  have  on  the  investment  of 
capital  In  stocks? 

Mr.  Roosa.  The  OoTernment  Interest  rate. 
If  we  have  the  free  market  we  should  have, 
will  vary  roughly  in  Line  with  the  rate  on  all 
outstanding  long-term  fixed  indebtedness 
and  in  general  interest  rates  on  flxed  in- 
debtedness tend  to  rise  when  stock  prices 
rise.  This  isn't  alw£.ya  true,  but  this  Is  the 
general  pattern.  This  means  that  bond 
prices  tend  to  decline  when  stock  prices  rise. 

Senator  Towrr.  Hasn't  the  general  tenden- 
cy been  for  interest  yield  to  compete  with 
dividend  yield — very  favorably,  as  a  matter 
of  fact? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes.  sir,  and,  of  course,  no  one 
can  be  so  brave,  particularly  in  the  presence 
of  an  experienced  in  vestment  banker,  as  to 
venture  views  on  the  recent  developments. 
But  among  the  factors  is  certainly  the  in- 
fluence coming  from  Interest  rates  that  were 
higher  than  the  average  jrield  available  on 
purchases  of  common  stock.  This,  as  it  be- 
came realized,  was  an  influence  in  shifting 
new  investment  funds  from  further  pur- 
chases of  stock  into  the  purchase  of  flxed  in- 
terest obligations,  including  to  some  extent 
Government  securities. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  men- 
tioned your  concern  about  the  balance  of 
payments.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  \ise 
that  term  "balance  of  pajmients"? 

Mr.  RoosA.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  bal- 
ance of  pa3rments  is  the  schedule  of  our  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  that  cross  the  na- 
tional frontier,  the  things  that  we  spend 
money  for  abroad  and  the  sales  we  make  that 
provide  receipts  coming  in  from  abroad. 
This  Includes,  and  this  is  where  the  analysis 
becomes  more  difficult,  not  only  the  sale  of 
goods  or  the  purchase  of  goods  but  it  in- 
cludes a  whole  range  of  services,  it  includes 
the  receipt  of  interest  on  investment  made 
abroad,  or  the  payment  of  interest  and 
dividends  on  stocks  held  here  by  foreigners, 
and  It  Includes  such  other  things  as  tourist 
remittances,  but  this  whole  total 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  our  bal- 
ance-of-pajmients  statistics  are  adequate  to 
reflect  what  we  are  talking  about,  or  do  they 
need  some  revision? 

J*r.  RoosA.  I  dont  mean  to  be  sounding 
critical  of  the  work  now  done  but  I  would 
say  that  it  is  not  adequate.  I  think  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  this  statistical 
work  would  agree  tliat  for  a  long  time  the 
United  SUtes  has.  In  comparative  terms,  ig- 


nored its  balance  of  pa3rments;  we  have  not 
developed  statistical  measurements  that 
were  equal  to  the  needs  we  face  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  are  making  strides,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  beginning  in  March  of  this 
year  for  the  flrst  time  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business — this  \A  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce — began  to  publish  what  we  will 
now  get  from  now  on,  a  second  major  table 
on  the  balance  of  pajrments  in  which  you  get 
a  much  flner  breakdown  of  the  actual  ex- 
ports and  imports  so  that  you  can  tell  what 
we  are  really  selling,  what  is  going  abroad 
as  aid  shipments  and  what  is  being  spent 
abroad  because  of  military  authorities. 

Those  things  are  now  clearly  subdivided 
and  we  are  getting  that  kind  of  data  for 
the  first  time,  but  we  have  been  at  it  trying 
to  evolve  that  since  about  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary a  year  ago.     It  has  only  begun  now. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  things  that 
will  come  along,  but  we  don't  have  all  we 
should  have  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  very  mis- 
leading if  we  include  our  military  aid  and 
give-away  programs  as  exports. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  we 
have  a  deflclt  in  the  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  deflcit,  again,  I  apologize 
for  seeming  to  equivocate,  but  there  are  two 
kinds  of  deficits. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  hear  your  com- 
ments about  them. 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  first  Important  one  is  the  overall 
deficit  and  that  means  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  receipts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  total  out-payments  of  the  United 
States.  That  difference — the  deflclt — is  then 
made  up  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  we 
sell  gold — ship  gold  out  in  effect  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  deficit — or  we  Increase  our 
short-term  dollar  liabilities  to  foreigners. 
That  means  they  may  hold  currency,  they 
may  hold  Treasury  bills,  or  they  may  hold 
bankers  acceptances.  But  it  is  a  short-term 
liability,  the  close  equivalent  of  cash. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  deficit 
winds  up  in  a  reduction  In  the  gold  supply 
If  we  Issue  short-term  securities  and  if  for- 
eigners buy  them  and  then  ask  for  gold. 
We  have  to  give  them  gold,  haven't  we? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  a  deflclt  In  our  balance 
of  payments  all  winds  up  as  a  threat  upon 
our  gold  supply? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  those  def- 
icits caused  us  to  lose  in  gold  in  the  last  3 
years? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  gold  loss  has  run  about 
$3.5  billion,  the  deficit  has  been — well,  I 
better  say  3  years  plus  calendar  1962,  then 
the  total  of  gold  becomes  larger.  If  we  take 
calendar  1969,  1960,  1961,  and  thus  far  in 
1962,  the  gold  loss  is  in  the  rough  magnitude 
of  M  billion.  I  will  put  the  precise  figure 
in.  Mr.  Morris  can  check  this.  And  the 
balance-of-pajrments  deficits,  giving  rise  to 
this,  have  been  over  $3.6  billion  for  2  of  those 
years,  $2.5  billion  last  year,  and  is  currently 
running  $1.5  billion. 

<The  Information  referred  to  follows: ) 

V.S.  overall  balance -of -paj/ments  deficit  and 
portion  of  deficit  representing  U.S.  gold 
loss,  1959  to  date 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 

Overall 
balance-of- 

OoldlOfls! 

1059     

3.743 
3,026 
2,461'* 
>  1,500 

« 1,075 

IMO 

1,703 

igoi            

857 

1062  to  date 

•  456 

>  Includes  $344,000,000  gold  sobseriptSon  to  IMF. 

*  Based  on  available  data  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 


ynniitti  rate. 
>  Cbance  in  Treasury  gold  stock  through  June  15. 


The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deflcit  has  exceeded  the  gold  loss? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  foreigners 
haven't  asked  to  cash  in  all  of  the  dollars? 

Mr.  Roosa.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  dollars.  In 
terms  of  private  and  public  short-tenn  de- 
mands and  whatnot,  could  they  demand 
gold  for?     What  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Roosa.  The  total  of  claims  that  are 
almost  immediately  available  is  rotighly  $20 
billion.  But  I  should  quickly  add  that  that 
total  can  be  much  larger  because  this  figure 
includes  only  the  short-term  holdings  of 
foreigners. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  it  was  $21  bUllon. 

Mr.  RoosA.  That  is  right,  because  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  to  include  some  of  the  inter- 
national institutions,  but  we  don't  regard 
them  as  likely  to  draw. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  $21  billion  that 
they  could  demand  against  our  gold.  How 
much  gold  do  we  have? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Our  present  stock  is  $16,434 
million. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  to  have  a  SS-per- 
cent  backing  for  Federal  Reserve  bank  de- 
posit liabilities  and  for  Federal  Reserve  bank 
notes  that  are  acceptable  for  all  taxes  and 
debts  and  so  forth;  how  much  gold  does  it 
take  to  back  our  currency? 

Mr.  RoosA.  The  25-percent  requirement 
now  takes  in  round  numt>er8  $11.8  billion, 
against  the  notes  and  deposits. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  It  drop  from  $12 
billion? 

Mr.  Roosa.  No;  it  hasn't  dropped  from  $13 
billion.  Twelve  billion  dollars  is  Just  a 
rounded  number  that  has  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  Is  a  rounded  num- 
ber? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  free  gold  does 
that  leave? 

Mr.  Roosa.  A  little  over  4>4 

The  Chairman.  About  $4.5  billion  against 
a  potential  demand  of  $21  billion.  Is  It  Im- 
portant for  us  to  prevent  Inflation  or  not? 

Mr.  Roosa.  Indeed  It  is.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  correction,  though,  if  I  may,  sir. 

I  didn't  mean  to  imply  that  only  the  $4.5 
billion  would  be  available  in  the  event  of  a 
gold  drain 

The  Chairman.  We  could  borrow  a  little 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
maybe. 

Mr.  RoosA.  No,  sir;  under  the  provision,  I 
believe,  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  may  waive  the  require- 
ments for  an  Initial  30  days,  renewing  it  for 
successive  2-week  periods.  Th\is  in  the  event 
there  were  any  concern  by  foreigners  that 
somehow  or  other  they  ought  to  draw  their 
gold  because  we  are  approaching  close  to  a 
firm  and  absolute  limit,  they  shouldn't 
wcMry.  They  shouldn't  speed  up  their  gold 
pxirchases  for  that  reason,  because  the  re- 
quirement can  be  waived. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  an  emergency  can  now  print  money  with- 
out any  gold  behind  It — is  that  what  you  are 
saying? 

Mr.  RoosA.  In  effect,  sir,  I'm  saying  the 
law  allows — It  doesn't  have  to  be  an  emer- 
gency— the  law  allows  the  Board  on  Its  find- 
ing to  waive  the  application  of  the  require- 
ment for  additional  2-week  intervals.  This, 
of  cotirse,  becomes  a  matter  of  public  notice 
and  the  Board  Is  required  In  this  circum- 
stance to  Impose  a  fee  or  penalty  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  for  doing  so.  I  make 
this  point  only,  sir,  because  this  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  explanation  which  our 
f<x-elgn  holders  of  dollars  should  know,  if 
it  is  in  their  minds  at  any  time  doubtful  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  oould  provide  this 
waiver  in  the  event  of  a  nin  on  gold.  It 
would,  of  course.  Increase  the  chances  of  a 
run  on  gold. 
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The  Chaibman.  Well.  I  don't  mean  to  dis- 
count either  the  wealth  or  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  Nation.  Some  personA  have 
suggested  that  there  should  be  more  pay  for 
less  work;  I  don't  think  this  is  going  to  help 
us.  At  anj  rate,  we  are  far  from  being 
broke. 

Tou  have  mentioned  the  effect  of  Inflation 
upon  the  balance  of  paymenta.  If  inflation 
would  happen,  foreigners  would  lose  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar.  We  could  then  be  In 
a  situation  requiring  us  to  decide  whether 
to  suspend  gold  reserve  requirements,  or  to 
revalue  the  dollar.  No  matter  what  we 
would  do  would  hurt,  wouldn't  It? 

Mr.  RoosA.  We  can't  let  ourselvee  get  Into 
the  situation  where  we  would  have  to  think 
of  either  of  those  things,  so  I  agree  with 
you  emphatically. 

The  Chaixman.  8o  we  have  to  watch  that 
situation  when  we  vote  on  how  much  we 
are  going  to  raise  the  debt  celling.  We  have 
to  watch  that  on  any  proposal  to  go  above 
the  budget  and  take  a  second  look  at  some 
of  the  budget  items.  What  other  steps  do 
you  have  in  mind  to  protect  this  diminish- 
ing gold  supply? 

Mr.  RoosA.  Our  effort  Is  mainly  directed 
toward  eliminating  the  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payn\ents. 

This  Includes  primarily  the  points  you 
have  already  been  making,  that  we  must 
avoid  Inflation,  we  must  keep  expanding 
American  Industry  competitive  and  Improve, 
if  we  can,  its  competitive  position — I  say 
we,  speaking  of  the  American  people,  I 
don't  think  Government  does  this  by  some 
heroic  act  of  its  own — and  then  In  addition 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  reduce  the  baJance- 
of-payments  burden  of  our  governmental  ex- 
penditures  abroad.     We  could  do   that 

The  CHAiBMAif.  That  means  we  can  cut 
down  a  little  bit  on  what  we  give  away? 

Mr.  RoosA.  We  are  doing  It  largely  by  giv- 
ing away  goods  in  kind,  and  in  that  way  not 
making  dollars  available  which  can  be  a 
drain  on  our  gold. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  recognize  at  this 
time  one  of  our  advocates  of  economy.  He 
is  a  Harvard-trained  man  In  economics  and 
he  dldnt  even  want  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  new  airplane  carrier  In  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  because  it  costs  too  much. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  MORRILL  LAND- 
GRANT    ACT    OF    1862 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, next  week,  on  Monday,  July  2,  the 
United  States  will  observe  the  centennial 
of  the  enactment  of  one  of  Its  most  dra- 
matic departures  In  education — Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  approval  of  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act  of  1862. 

This  event,  which  culminated  5  years 
of  dedicated  effort  by  champions  of  a 
federally  inspired  system  of  higher  learn- 
ing, ushered  in  a  century  of  remarkable 
progress  in  American  education. 

During  the  past  100  years,  our  land- 
grant  colleges  have  extended  the  educa- 
tional horizons  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, both  men  and  women,  fitting  them 
with  the  skills  and  perspectives  essential 
to  a  dynamic  economy  and  to  an  en- 
lightened society.  '  , 

There  are  now  68  land-grant  institu- 
tions in  all  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
They  comprise  only  4  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  imiversitles,  but  pro- 
vide instruction  to  20  percent  of  our 
undergraduates  and  account  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  doctorates  awarded. 

The  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  is  to  be  con- 


gratulated for  the  outstanding  centen- 
nial program  which  It  has  organized. 
Since  official  recognition  of  this  anniver- 
sary by  both  Congress  and  the  President 
in  August,  the  association  has  under- 
taken a  ctMnplete  schedule  of  special 
events  and  special  studies,  both  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  and  to  inquire 
into  the  opportunities  and  challenges 
that  all  higher  education  will  encounter 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  an  active  member  of  the  as- 
sociation, is  engaged  in  a  full-scale  self- 
evaluation  study  as  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tennial program. 

We  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  our  uni- 
versity, the  land-grant  college  for  the 
Pacific.  Since  its  establishment  55  years 
ago  as  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  it  has  been  uniquely  im- 
EKjrtant  in  the  modem  development  of 
Hawaii. 

Its  enrollment  has  doubled  to  more 
than  10,000  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  current  estimates  foresee  a  growth 
to  19.000  students  by  1975.  More  funds 
have  been  invested  in  its  physical  facil- 
ities during  the  past  4  years  than  were 
invested  in  all  prior  years  together. 
The  university  is  the  only  large  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  Hawaii  and 
must  therefore  provide  most  of  the 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  a 
State  population  that  is  one  of  our 
Nation  s  youngest. 

Its  college  of  tropical  agriculture  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  highly  mech- 
anized and  scientifically  operated  agri- 
cultural industries.  Even  the  university's 
Reserve  Oflacers'  Training  Corps  is 
unique :  it  is  the  only  corps  in  the  country 
entitled  to  fly  a  battle  streamer,  in  recog- 
nition of  its  action  during  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack.  As  one  example  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii's  impact  upon  our 
citizens,  it  may  be  noted  that,  of  the  53 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislature  who  attended  college,  40 
studied  at  the  university. 

But  the  University  of  Hawaii  promises 
even  more  unique  educational  contribu- 
tions in  the  future.  The  reason  is  the 
recent  establishment,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  university,  of  the  center 
for  cultural  and  technical  interchange 
between  East  and  West. 

The  East- West  Center  is  an  imagina- 
tive extension  of  the  land-grant  concept 
of  education  to  the  intematiOTial  sphere. 
At  the  Center,  young  men  and  women 
from  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  as  well  as 
from  the  United  States,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  pursue  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  studies  but  to  partici- 
pate as  well  in  numerous  inservice 
training  programs  offered  by  Hawaii 
business  firms  and  State  agencies. 

As  Vice  President  Johnson  has  said, 
the  Center  gives  us  an  occasion  "for  an 
adventure  down  a  new  road."  It  is  a 
refreshing  expression  of  our  faith  in 
international  understanding  and  a  trib- 
ute to  the  wisdom  of  the  UJS.  Congress. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  centennial  of 
American  land-grant  college  education 
and  its  contributions  to  our  respective 
States. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SIR  ALEX- 
ANDER   BUSTAMANTE,    PREMIER 
OP  JAMAICA ;  HON.  DONALD  SANG- 
STER.     MINISTER     OP     FINANCE; 
HON.  EDWARD  SEAGA,  MINISTER 
OP  DEVELOPMENT  AND  WELFARE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  honored  today  to  have  In  the 
Chamber  of  the  U.S.  Senate  a  distin- 
guished visitor  and  a  friend  of  democ- 
racy and  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 
I   refer  to  Sir  Alexander  Bustamante, 
Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica,  and  certain 
members  of  his  government. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  visited  with 
the  President.  In  addition,  he  has  had 
meetings  with  the  Acting  Secretary,  of 
State,  George  Ball;  the  Secretary'  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman;  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg;  and  other 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  who  are 
concerned  with  Jamaican  affairs. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  a  fine  visit 
with  our  President  on  Wednesday. 

As  we  know,  Jamaica  will  receive  its 
independence  from  the  United  Kingdom 
August  6,  1962.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
now  on  his  way  for  discussions  and  talks 
with  the  British  authorities  in  London. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  accompanied 
today  by  Hon.  Donald  Sangster,  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  by  Hon.  Edward  Seaga, 
Minister  of  Development  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  biographical  notes  concerning 
our  distinguished  guest,  the  Premier  of 
Jamaica,  may  be  printed  In  the  Recorb 
at  this  [>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical notes  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Sir  William  Alexandek  Bustaicants. 
PaxsoBi  or  Jamaica 
Sir  Alexander  was  tx>m  in  1884  and  edu- 
cated at  schools  In  Jamaica,  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Madrid,  and  LaSalle  Extension 
University.  Chicago.  He  lived  and  worked 
abroad  for  many  years.  He  returned  to  Ja- 
maica in  1932  and  immediately  took  an  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  taking  part  in  vari- 
ous public  controversies. 

In  May  1938  when  strikes  and  labor  dis- 
putes were  occurring  all  over  Jamaica.  Sir 
Alexander  assumed  leadership  of  the  work- 
ers and  founded  the  Bustamante  Industrial 
Trade  Union.  He  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  sedition,  but  the  charge  was  with- 
drawn. He  called  an  islandwlde  strike  in 
1939  and  as  a  result  was  interned  under  the 
Defence  Regulations  Act  from  1940^2.  On 
his  release  he  reorganized  the  Bu&tamante 
Industrial  Trade  Union,  and  later  in  1943  he 
founded  the  Jamaica  Labour  Party.  Sir 
Alexanders  party  won  tlie  first  (1944)  elec- 
tion in  Jamaica  under  universal  adult  suf- 
frage. He  was  head  of  the  Government  1944- 
54  and  leader  of  the  opposition  1954-63.  Sir 
Alexander  was  knighted  for  service  to  Ja- 
maica in  1955. 

Sir  Alexander's  Jamaica  Labour  Party 
campaigned  for  Jamaica's  secession  from  the 
West  Indies  Federation.  Jamaica  voted  to 
secede  in  September  1961. 

In  AprU  1962  Sir  Alexander's  Jamaica 
Labour  Party  was  again  elected  to  office  and 
will  form  Jamaica's  first  Government  in  In- 
dependence. Sir  Alexander  will  b«  Jamaica's 
first  Prime  Minister. 

The  Premier  is  responsible  for  the  preln- 
dependence  planning  of  matters  relating  to 
foreign  and  Conunonwealth  affairs  and  In- 
ternational relations;  the  preindependenc* 
planning  of  matters  relating  to  defense  and 
the  Army  and  Air  Cadat  Force. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
extend  to  Hon.  Sir  William  Alexander 
Bustamante,  Premier  of  Jamacia,  the 
heartiest  greetings  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  our  good  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes,  in  order 
that  Senators  may  extend  personal 
felicitations  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
12  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  and 
24  minutes  p.m.,  when  the  Senate  re- 
assembled, and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President. 


PRESIDENTIAL  REVERSAL  OP  BUY 
AMERICAN  WAIVER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago  there  appeared  a  notice  in 
the  American  press  that  an  order  had 
been  issued  in  the  administration  which 
would  have  waived  the  so-called  buy- 
Amerlcan  requirement  under  our  For- 
eign Aid  Act.  However.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  overruled  some  of  his  as- 
sociates and  subordinates  and  has  re- 
stored the  buy -American  provisions 
relating  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

The  original  notice  as  to  the  waiver 
of  the  "Buy  American"  provision  re- 
lated to  certain  goods  which  were  going 
to  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  alleged  purpose  of  the  origtoal 
waiver  was  to  p>ermlt  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  to  "shop  arovmd."  so  to 
speak,  to  try  to  obtain  better  bargains 
In  reference  to  certain  commodities. 

The  President,  according  to  this  news 
story,  after  studying  the  situation  con- 
cerning our  foreign  aid  program  in  South 
Vietnam,  has  taken  action  to  restore  the 
"Buy  American"  provision.  I  quote  from 
the  news  clipping  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  27 :  | 

President  Kennedy  has  reversed  a  decision 
made  by  administration  aids  last  week  that 
would  have  permitted  South  Vietnam  to 
spend  about  «22  miUlon  of  U.S.  aid  funds 
outside  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  approving  the  waiver  of  the 
"Buy  American"  requirement,  the  President 
insisted  that  VS.  aid  should  be  limited 
wherever  possible  to  providing  American 
goods  and  services. 

Only  by  holding  cash  transfers  to  a  mini- 
mum in  foreign  aid  loans  and  grants  can 
the  nation  hope  to  reduce  and  eventually 
eliminate  the  deficit  in  its  international 
payments,  the  President  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  to  which  I  have  referred  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

"But  Amexican"  Rttlb  Rkstobko  fob  Saioon 
(ByPelixBelalr.  Jr.) 
Washington,  June  29. — President  Kennedy 
has  reversed  a  decision  made  by  administra- 
tive aids  last  week  that  would  have  per- 
mitted South  Vietnam  to  spend  about  $22 
mUlion  of  U.S.  aid  funds  outside  the  United 
States. 

Instead  of  approving  the  waiver  of  the 
"buy  American"  requirement,  the  President 
insisted  that  U.S.  aid  should  be  limited 
wherever  possible  to  providing  American 
goods  and  service*. 
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Only  by  holding  cash  transfers  to  a  mini- 
mum in  foreign  aid  loans  and  grants  can 
the  Nation  hope  to  reduce  and  eventuaUy 
eliminate  the  deficit  in  it*  International  pay- 
ments, the  President  said. 

The  International  payments  position  re- 
fiects  the  difference  between  UJ3.  receipts 
from  foreigners  and  U.S.  payments  to  for- 
eigners. Last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$2,500  million  and  there  was  a  corresponding 
loss  in  the  Nation's  gold  reserves.  Cash 
transfers  resulting  from  U.S.  aid  operations 
accounted  for  $1,300  million  of  the  payments 
deficit. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  intervention, 
officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  are  trying  to 
tighten  loan  and  grant  procedures.  Their 
goal  is  a  blanket  $1  bUlion  ceiling  on  net 
cash  transfers  resulting  from  U.S.  aid  op- 
erations. 

DILLON    AGREES    TO   EXCEPTION 

Last  week,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug- 
las Dillon  and  Fowler  Hamilton,  Director  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
reluctantly  agreed  to  a  proposal  advanced 
by  the  Saigon  Government  and  strongly 
supported  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  that  $12  mlUlon  already  obligated 
for  aid  to  South  Vietnam  be  made  available 
without  the  "Buy  American"  conditions  usu- 
ally attached. 

The  money  had  been  authorized  in  the 
category  of  "supporting  assistance"  and  in 
the  form  of  materials  and  supplies  and  in- 
dustrial machinery  for  which  Importers 
would  pay  American  export  prices  and  turn 
over  the  cost  in  piasters  to  the  treasury  of 
Vietnam. 

The  local  currency  thus  generated  would 
then  be  used  by  the  Saigon  Government  to 
pay  its  troops  as  well  as  to  buy  roadbuild- 
ing  machinery.  radio  communications 
equipment  and  other  supplies  needed  in  con- 
solidating areas  from  which  the  Communist 
guerrillas  had  been  driven. 

Unless  the  money  was  made  available 
without  the  usual  conditions,  Saigon  warned 
that  it  would  be  forced  to  retrench  and  slow 
its  counterlnsurgent  activities.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government  said  the  step  was 
necessary  because  Importers  regarded  U.S. 
aid  shipments  as  too  expensive  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  profit. 

Government  revenues,  which  are  based 
mainly  on  Import  levies,  had  fallen  to  a 
point  where  South  Vietnam  was  faced  with 
a  budget  deficit  for  the  first  time  in  its 
short  history,  according  to  the  U.S.  aid  mis- 
sion in  Saigon. 

So  Impressed  was  the  mission  with 
Saigon's  position  that  the  mission  proposed 
that  it  receive  an  additional  $10  million  to 
buy  plasters  from  the  Saigon  treasury  to 
make  the  dollars  available  for  expenditures 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Secretary  McNamara  backed  the  Saigon 
government's  request  as  an  urgent  military 
necessity.  Vice  President  Johnson  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  military  representative  of 
the  President,  endorsed  the  request.  Treas- 
ury and  United  States  and  sources  confirmed 
that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Hamilton  had  agreed 
to  the  plan. 

According  to  official  sources,  the  President 
read  a  newspaper  article  reporting  the  agree- 
ment. The  result,  according  to  these  sources, 
was  that  the  agreement  was  rescinded. 

How  much  aid  money  authorized  for 
South  Vietnam  will  be  spent  outside  the 
United  States  is  conjectviral.  Officials  em- 
phasized, however,  that  if  the  "buy  Ameri- 
can" provision  was  waived  for  any  of  the 
funds,  it  would  be  done  only  after  Treasury 
and  aid  officials  had  evolved  a  formula  to 
hold  down  cash  transfers. 

President  Kennedy's  reversal  of  the  waiver 
was  a  victory  for  the  policies  of  Secretary 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  main  objec- 
tion of  United  States  and  authorities  was 
that  "waivers  breed  walven"  and  an  excep- 


tion for  Vietnamese  importers  might  lead  to 
an  Increase  of  such  a  practice. 

The  Vietnamese  Importers  wanted  to  buy 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  roadbuilding 
equipment  and  many  other  items  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  West  Germany,  Prance,  and  any 
other  coimtrles  where  equivalent  Items  were 
available  at  lower  than  U.S.  prices. 

U.S.  officials  contend  that  If  aid  recipients 
want  less  expensive  imports  they  should 
take  advantage  of  export  credit  facllliies 
available  in  the  countries  providing  the 
bargains. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  full  support  of  the 
President's  action.  I  mentioned  some 
time  ago  in  the  Senate  my  concern  over 
the  proposal  to  waive  the  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" provision.  The  American  people 
have  a  heavy  burden  of  foreign  aid.  I 
believe  they  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
whenever  it  is  possible  the  countries 
which  receive  our  assistance  under  for- 
eign aid  will  utilize  those  moneys  to  pur- 
chase goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  ought  to  be 
particularly  true  in  respect  to  those 
countries  to  which  we  are  extending 
large  amounts  of  military  assistance  and 
military  aid,  where  we  have  military 
missions. 

The  President,  in  taking  the  action  he 
has  taken,  I  believe  has  strengthened  the 
support  for  the  foreign-aid  program, 
and  likewise  has  given  notice  to  persons 
within  the  administration,  as  well  as  to 
the  countries  and  the  political  leaders  of 
the  countries  which  receive  our  help, 
that  we  expect  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
foreign  aid  In  a  manner  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  countries  for  which  the 
foreign  aid  is  directed  or  designed,  and 
also  helpful  to  the  American  economy 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  NOW 
STEADY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  report  of  the  Labor 
Department  concerning  the  Govern- 
ment's Consumer  Price  Index,  as  c£u-rled 
in  an  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Price  Index  Steady  Ayter  3-Month  Rise 

Washington,  June  26. — The  Government's 
Consumer  Price  Index  was  unchanged  in 
May,  the  Labor  Department  reported  today. 

Robert  J.  Myers.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
called  the  pause  "a  welcome  little  respite" 
from  the  steady  rise  dxirlng  the  3  preceding 
months.  In  April  the  index  reached  a  record 
of  105.2. 

Mr.  Myers  predicted  that  the  index  for 
June  would  show  a  slight  rise. 

Behind  the  stability  of  the  aggregate  figure 
last  month  was  a  myriad  of  offsetting  price 
movements  in  individual  categories.  The 
principal  ones  were  lower  prices  for  food, 
solid  fuels,  and  gasoline  and  higher  prices 
for  services  and  used  cars. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  measures 
changes  in  the  prices  of  about  800  goods  and 
services  that  city  residents  buy.  The  changes 
are  measured  against  the  average  of  prices 
in  1967-59,  which  is  taken  as  a  base  of  100. 

In  simple  terms,  the  May  index  of  105.2 
means  that  living  costs  are  slightly  more 
than  5  percent  higher  now  than  they  were 
in  the  base  period. 
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Over  th«  year,  th«  lnd«s  baa  gon*  tip  IJ 
p«r««nt.  OoT«mm«Qt  prle*  txpirts  do  not 
refmrd  that  a*  exc«aatv«.  particularly  In  Tlaw 
of  the  etabUlty  of  underlying  wholeaala 
prices.    Theee  have  been  steady  for  4  yaara. 

TTie  moet  Important  Increasea  over  the  year 
have  been  for  medical  care  servlceB.  up  3.8 
percent;  housing,  up  1  percent;  public  trans- 
portation, up  S.a  percent;  food,  up  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent;  used  cars,  up  11.1  per- 
cent, and  gasoline.  Including  taxes,  up  3 
percent. 

Over  the  month,  average  retail  food  prices 
dropped  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  de- 
cline was  principally  the  result  of  lower 
prices  for  eggs,  meats  and  poultry,  dairy 
products,  and  moot  fresh  fruits.  Prices  of 
fresh  vegetables  continued  to  rise. 

Medical  care  prices  rose  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  In  May.  Labor  Department  price 
experts  attributed  the  rise  to  higher  pro- 
fessional fees,  hospital  room  rates  and  health 
Insxirance  rates.  These  were  partly  offset 
by  reductions  In  the  prices  of  pretorlptlons 
and  drugs.  n 

Although  gasoline  prices  were  down  1  per- 
cent In  May  and  new-car  prices  were  down 
four-tenths  of  1  percent,  overall  transporta- 
tion prices  were  up  one-tenth  of  I  percent, 
primarily  because  ot  a  2-percent  rise  In 
used-car  prices. 

The  niunber  of  used  cars  on  the  market 
Is  low  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  them. 
Used-car  prices  are  now  nearly  45  percent 
above  the  low  of  March  19M,  the  Labor  De- 
partment said. 

Clothing   prices   remained   stable  in   May. 

The  Labor  Department  said  that  about 
185.000  workers  would  receive  cost-of-living 
Increases  of  1  to  3  cents  an  hour  based  on 
quarterly,  semiannual,  or  annual  movements 
In  the  Index. 

The  Labor  Department  also  reported  today 
that  average  spendable  weekly  earnings  of 
factory  workers  rose  to  a  record  $78.37  in  May 
for  workers  without  dependents  and  $86.0fii 
for  those  with  three  dependents.  The  pre- 
vious record  of  $78.04  and  $85.70,  respectively, 
was  set  last  December. 

The  rise — 50  cents  over  the  month  and  $4 
In  the  year — was  attributed  to  a  longer 
workweek  and  higher  hourly  earnings. 

Real  spendable  earnings,  which  are  spend- 
able earnings  adjusted  for  changes  In  the 
price  index,  were  about  4  percent  higher  In 
May  than  In  May  of  1961. 

nfDZZ    DKXIKZS    HKSX 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  for  New  York 
City  declined  0j3  percent  In  May.  to  106.7. 
This  was  the  first  dip  since  November  1961. 
when  a  decline  of  0.1  percent  was  recorded. 

Last  month's  decrease  reflected  lower  aver- 
age prices  for  food,  housing,  apparel,  and  per- 
sonal goods  and  jfervlccs.  The  housing  index 
did  not  Include  rent,  for  which  figures  were 
not  available.  Increases  were  reported  for 
medical  care  and  transportation. 

A  drop  of  1  percent  In  food  prices  was  at- 
tributed primarily  to  lower  prices  for  meats 
and  dairy  products.  Lower  average  prices 
were  ;  e-'orded  for  milk,  down  1  cent  a  quart; 
oranges,  down  7  cents  a  dozen;  eggs,  down 
2  cents  a  doxen;  chuck  roast,  down  3  cents 
a  pound;  frying  chickens,  down  1  cent  a 
pound,  and  fresh  strawberries,  down  14  cents 
a  pint. 

Higher  food  prices  were  reported  for  let- 
tuce, up  7  cents  a  head;  fresh  tomatoes,  up 
S  cents  a  pound;  and  apples,  up  1  cent  a 
pound. 

Higher  average  prices  also  were  reported 
for  gas  ranges,  broadloom  carpeting,  vinyl 
floor  covering,  house  reshlngllng,  men's 
shoes,  and  xised  cars. 

Lower  prices  were  reported  for  anthracite 
coal,  fuel  oil  No.  2,  sheets,  dinette  sets,  mort- 
gage Interest  rates,  women's  hose,  and  tooth- 
paste. 

Medical  care,  at  114.7,  reached  a  new  high. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  been  steady  in  the  past 
month.  There  has  been  no  Inflation.  In 
fact,  the  specter  of  inflation  seems  to 
have  been  relegated  for  some  time  to  the 
past. 

This  is  a  reassuring  note  both  for  con- 
sumers and  for  Investors.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  kind  of  economic  good  news 
will  help  In  a  very  substantial  way  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  same  note  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  an  arti- 
cle which  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "How's  Busi- 
ness?" printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DESprrx  Stock  Market  Plun gk,  the  Ecomomt 
Has  Manx  Bright  Spots 

(By  Alfred  D.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

How's  business? 

Stockholders  writhe  In  a  shakeout  of 
high-flying  stocks.  Economists  speak  of  a 
mild  recession  next  year.  Washington  wor- 
ries over  a  lack  of  "growth." 

Against  this  background  a  glance  at  ma- 
jor measures  of  the  economy  as  things  stand 
at  the  latest  reading  shows  little  evidence 
ot  lUness. 

Personal  Income  is  at  a  record  level.  So 
Is  consumer  spending.  So  Is  Industrial  pro- 
duction.    So  is  nonfarm  employment. 

The  economy  has  kept  on  growing  long 
after  passing  the  peak  of  the  1958-60  re- 
covery, reached  in  May  1960.  It  has  marched 
briskly  forward  since  the  pit  of  the  1960-61 
recession,  reached  in  February  1961. 

KIT   INDICATORS  COMPARXD 

Some  key  measurements  ot  the  economy 
appear  in  the  table  below.  Dollars  are  In  bil- 
lions. Industrial  output  Is  a  percentage  of 
the  1957  average.  Nonfarm  employment  la 
In  millions,  housing  starts  In  thousands. 
Consumer  spending  and  corporate  profits  are 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1960  and  the  first 
quarters  of  1961  and  1962.  Current  totals  are 
for  May  in  categories  reported  monthly. 
Annual  rates  are  used,  except  for  retail  sales, 
which  are  monthly.  Seasonal  adjustments 
are  made. 


Personal  fncome 

Consamer  spending... 

Coriioration  profits 

Retail  sales 
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Nonfarm  employment 
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1900 


$403.0 

$329.9 

$31.1 

$1&6 

109 

01.4 

1,318 


Febrn- 
■7  1901 


$403.1 

$33a7 

$» 

$17.8 

103 

00.0 

1,100 


Latest 


$440 

$3A2 

S26 

$19.  S 

118 

02.8 

1,687 


The  sharp  drops  in  the  stock  market  re- 
cently, of  course,  cast  a  pall  over  the  healthy 
glow  of  the  latest  figures.  Many  of  the  Na- 
tion's 16  million  stockowners  have  seen  much 
of  their  assets  wiped  out  In  recent  weeks. 
They're  likely,  as  a  result,  to  spend  less  In 
coming  months  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Moreover,  other  consumers,  worried  by  the 
stock  market,  may  also  decide  to  cut  down 
spending. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  there's  little 
question  that  business,  generally,  looks  good. 
Here's  a  capsvUed  review  of  some  key  parts 
of  the  economic  plcttire: 

Inventories:  The  supply  of  durable  goods 
held  by  manufacturers  to  meet  demand  is 
considerably  smaller  In  relation  to  sales 
than  either  a  year  ago  or  In  February  1961, 
at  the  trough  of  the  1060-61  recession,  latest 
figures  indicate. 


A%  last  ootint  In  April,  durabls  goods  In- 
vantoriss  of  manufaeturart  amountsd  to 
|3a.A  blUlon.  or  l.M  times  tha  116.4  blUlon 
April  sales  of  such  goods. 

A  yaar  earlier,  by  oomparlson,  durable 
goods  Inventories  totaled  2.14  times  monthly 
salM.  And  la  VM>raary  1961.  th«  mvtntory- 
to-sales  ratio  was  S,aO. 

Retail  sales  are  at  a  nsar-rscord  ollp.  The 
May  total  was  1  percent  below  April  but 
higher  than  In  any  other  month  on  record, 
after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors. 

Sales  of  automobiles  and  appliances  are 
booming.  Shipments  to  dealers  of  refriger- 
ators, ranges,  freeaers,  air  conditioners  and 
home  laundry  equipment  were  23  percent 
higher  in  May  than  in  the  comparable  1961 
period.  Automobile  sales  in  the  first  third 
of  June  totaled  20.247  cars,  up  21  percent 
from  a  year  before.  Auto  Industry  econo- 
mists talk  confidently  of  full-year  car  sales 
around  the  6.9  million  mark,  17  percent 
above  1961.     A  sluggish  Item:  Fumltxire. 

Construction  Is  a  bright  spot.  Housing 
starts  in  May,  at  a  1,687,000  annual  rate, 
were  3  percent  higher  than  In  April  and 
23  percent  above  May  1961.  The  latest  total 
is  the  highest  recorded  since  the  debut  of 
the  Oovernment's  ciirrent  housing  starts 
aeries  In  January  1959. 

Contract  awards  for  construction  work 
were  18  percent  higher  In  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  than  In  the  oomparabls  1961 
period,  according  to  T.  W.  Dodge  Corp..  a 
construction  Indtutry  statistical  service. 
The  April  total  was  17  percent  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Construction  contracts,  of  course,  fore- 
shadow the  actual  start  of  building  activity. 
Construction  contracts  awarded  for  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  buildings  are  among  the 
so-called  leading  Indicators  of  business 
cycles,  developed  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Kconomlc  Research,  a  nonprofit  business 
research  organization.  Such  Indicators  sup- 
posedly signal  movements  of  the  economy. 

Constimer  Income:  On  a  per  person  basis, 
disposable  personal  Income  of  consumers  Is 
on  the  rise.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
it  reached  a  record  $2,039  annual  rate,  up 
from  $2,032  the  previous  quarter  and  $1,940 
In  the  like  1961  quarter. 

Over  the  long  term,  per  capita  Income  also 
has  moved  ahead,  even  after  allowing  for 
price  Increases.  In  terms  of  1961  prices,  it 
totaled  $2,021  on  a  yearly  basis  In  the  first 
1962  quarter,  compared  with  only  $1,692  In 
1960. 

The  average  weekly  pay  of  factory  workers 
Is  also  Increasing.  It  climbed  to  a  record 
$97.20  In  May.  up  from  $89.91  In  February 
1961  and  $91  37  In  May  1960,  at  the  peak  of 
the  last  business  expansion. 

Despite  many  signs  of  bounce  In  the 
Nation's  business,  there  are  also  factors,  be- 
sides the  stock  market,  catislng  concern 
among  econcnnlsts  and  businessmen.  Here 
are  a  few: 

Unemployment:  Although  nonfarm  em- 
ployment Is  at  a  record,  many  months  of 
expansion  have  failed  to  cut  unemployment 
sharply.  In  mld-lday,  6.4  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  wanted  work,  but  said 
they  couldnt  find  any.  That's  well  below 
the  6.8  percent  recession  rate  of  February 
1961.  But  It's  considerably  higher  than  at 
comparable  periods  in  previous  postwar  ex- 
pansion cycles.  The  unemployment  rate 
after  15  months  of  the  1968-60  expansion — 
a  weak  upturn — was  6.1  percent. 

The  current  rate,  however,  is  still  far  below 
the  depressed  level  from  1931  to  1940  when 
unemployment  never  dipped  lower  than  14.3 
percent  of  the  labor  force. 

New  orders  for  durable  gooda.  considered 
a  key  barometer  of  business  weather,  have 
weakened  In  recent  months.  After  hitting 
$16.4  billion  In  January,  after  seasonal  ad- 
justment, they  steadily  declined  to  $16.8 
bUllon  in  April.  Orders  in  May  remained  at 
the  April  level. 
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■me  backlog  of  durabls  goods  orders  at 
the  end  of  last  month  was  $44.4  billion,  11. 1 
billion  b«low  April  and  down  for  the  third 
ooossouUvs  month.  His  snd-of-May  baek- 
log.  howsvar,  sUU  was  II .S  million  above  a 
year  tarllsr. 

Btsel:  Dssplts  th$  fact  some  of  Its  key 
customers — appliance  makers,  auto  produc- 
ers, and  contractors — are  enjoying  booms, 
the  steel  Industry  is  operating  at  about  half 
of  Its  fxill  capacity.  Many  steel  executives 
fear  operations  will  sink  below  60  percent  of 
capacity  In  the  waeks  ahead.  They  antici- 
pate a  moderate  pickup  later  In  the  year. 

The  low  production  rate  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry may  partly  refiect  inroads  by  com- 
petitors, as  well  as  sluggish  demand,  some 
observers  say.  Several  da3rs  ago,  for  exam- 
ple. Aluminum  Co.  of  America  announced 
plans  to  lift  Its  production  to  86  percent  of 
capacity  next  month.  The  company's  ctir- 
rent  rate  Is  about  82  percent  of  capacity.  A 
few  days  before.  Kaiser  Aluminum  ft  Chem- 
ical Corp.  announced  plans  to  Increase  Its 
output  of  refined  aluminum  to  90  percent 
of  capacity  from  86  percent. 

Corporate  profits;  In  the  first  quarter, 
after-tax  profits  of  corporations,  tboiigh 
above  the  recession  level  of  a  year  before, 
fell  to  a  $26  billion  annual  rate,  down  from 
a  record  $26.5  blllloc  In  the  prevlotis  quar- 
ter. Corporate  profits  are  among  the  lead- 
ing Indicators  of  business  activity. 

Profit  margins  of  manufacturers,  more- 
over, narrowed  to  4.9  percent  of  sales  in  the 
first  quarter,  down  from  4.8  percent  In  the 
previous  3  months. 

The  squeese  on  profits,  many  economists 
fear,  will  crimp  business  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment  In  the  months  ahead.  Busi- 
nessmen spent  about  $35.7  billion  on  an 
annual  basis  on  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
first  quarter,  according  to  estimates.  That's 
slightly  higher  than  the  level  of  the  previous 
few  years,  but  under  196Ts  record  $36.96  bil- 
lion total. 

It  has  been  hoped  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  will  provide  steam  for  the 
economy  In  the  months  ahead,  if  consumer 
spending  starts  to  Isjg. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      This   particular 
article  notes  that  personal  Inoome.  Jobs, 
and    factory    output    are    at    alltime 
highs.    I  quote  In  part  from  the  article : 

Personal  inoome  is  at  a  record  level.  So  Is 
consumer  spending.  6o  is  Industrial  produc- 
tion.    So   is    nonfarm   employment. 

The  economy  has  kept  on  growing  long 
after  passing  the  peak  of  the  1968-60  re- 
covery, reached  iu  May  1960.  It  has  marched 
briskly  forward  since  the  pit  of  the  1960-61 
recession,  reached   in   February    1961. 

I  also  note  that  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  is  that  businessmen  are 
spending  about  (35.7  billion  on  an  annual 
basis  on  plant  and  equipment  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  according  to  esti- 
mates. 

That  Is  slightly  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  previous  few  years,  but  It  is  under 
the  1957  record  of  $36,960  million.  Those 
figures  indicate  that  the  economy  is 
essentially  strong,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
Senate  on  other  occasions.  Despite  the 
gyrations  and  dovk-nward  trend  of  the 
stocJc  market  In  recent  weeks,  every  In- 
dex of  the  American  economy,  every  fac- 
tor that  can  be  analyzed,  indicates  a  basic 
health  in  the  economy.  Farm  income  is 
up.  Jobs  are  up.  retail  sales  are  improv- 
ing, automobile  sales  are  moving  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  7  million  cars  a 
year.  Housing  construction  is  now  wdl 
over  a  million  and  a  half  units.    Indus- 
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trial  produotloQ  Is  up.  Consumer  saving 
is  at  an  alltime  high.  As  I  pointed  out. 
when  we  add  to  those  factors  the  fact 
that  corporation  profits  are  running  at 
approximately  126  billion  a  year  after 
taxes,  the  American  economy  is  moving 
ahead  in  a  steady  course. 

The  only  question  that  we  must  face  Is 
whether  or  not  the  rate  of  growth  and 
expansion  is  adequate.  It  is  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  I 
have  said  in  public  meetings  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate,  that  we  must  step  up  the 
rate  of  growtii.  So  long  as  we  have  a 
rate  of  unemployment  over  5  percent,  and 
so  long  as  approximately  8  percent  of 
our  Industrial  plant  remains  unused, 
there  is  need  for  further  acceleration  of 
the  economy. 

For  that  reason  I  have  been  a  stanch 
advocate  of  tax  reduction,  Iwth  corporate 
and  Individual,  this  year,  feeling  that 
such  a  reduction  would  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  economy,  ac- 
celerate its  growth,  improve  the  job 
situation,  and  expand  investment.  I 
believe  it  would  do  much  to  put  us  In  a 
forward  movement  that  would  sustain 
the  economic  growth  for  many  months 
and  years  to  come. 

The  kind  of  reduction  I  have  advo- 
cated would  not  unbalance  the  budget. 
If  It  were  to  unbalance  the  budget  any 
further,  it  would  be  for  only  a  brief 
period,  because,  after  all,  tax  revenues 
are  based  upon  the  total  vitality,  the 
gross  national  product,  and  the  total 
business  activity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. I  hope  the  administration  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  economy;  and 
as  we  watch  and  analj^e  it,  if  we  sense 
that  there  is  a  sizable  or  significant  drop, 
we  will  not  hesitate  a  single  day,  but  will 
move  with  a  modest  reduction  of  both 
corporate  and  individual  income  tax 
levies  to  permit  the  economy  to  have  a 
greater  flow  of  free  cash  for  the  purposes 
of  consumer  spending  and  capital  im- 
provement and  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BLESSINGS    OF    A    FREE    SOCIETY 
UNDER  GOD 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  breakfast  group  meeting  of  Sen- 
ators, the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmaoge]  made  a  brief  talk  concerning 
the  dignity  and  blessings  which  flow  to 
the  American  people  through  their  right 
to  labor  at  tasks  of  their  own  choosing 
in  a  free  society  under  God. 

As  always,  the  Senator's  address  was 
timely,  clear  and  forceful,  and  this  mes- 
sage particularly  was  filled  with  logic 
and  wise  counsel.  I  commend  its  read- 
ing to  the  membership  of  this  body  and 
to  the  American  people,  and  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Blessings  or  a  Frcx  Soczitt  Um>a  Ooo 

(An  addreu  by  Senator  Talmaoos,  of 
Georgia) 

My  friends,  at  no  tlms  In  our  history  as  a 
free  nation  have  events  made  us  more  Awara 
of  the  continuing  threat  of  the  godless  forces 
of  the  world  to  destroy  tis  and  our  liberty 
under  God. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  and  all 
Americans  never  take  for  granted  the  aU- 
important  difference  which  distinguishes  our 
way  of  life  from  the  enslavement  of  com- 
munism— the  right  to  live,  work,  and  wor- 
ahip  in  freedom,  in  dignity  and  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  our  consciences. 

This  morning  I  would  Like  to  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  blessings  which  are  ours 
through  the  right  to  labor  at  tasks  of  our 
own  choosing  in  a  free  society. 

Here  in  America  we  have  perfected  a  na- 
tion  free   of  the  slave-master  relationship. 

Here  in  America  we  have  perfected  an  eco- 
nomic system  in  which  labor  and  capital 
meet  on  equal  terms  and  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  both. 

Here  in  America  we  have  perfected  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  individual  can  deter- 
mine his  own  destiny  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labor. 

That  our  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  the 
embodiment  of  God's  will  for  man  is  at- 
tested to  by  no  less  a  spokesman  than  the 
inspired  St.  Paul  himself.  For  he  wrote  In 
his  "First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,"  verses 
seven  through  nine: 

"So  then  neither  Is  he  that  planteth  any- 
thing, neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God 
that  glveth  the  increase. 

"Now  he  that  planteth  and  he  that  water- 
eth are  one;  and  every  man  shall  receive  his 
own  reward  according  to  his  labcx^. 

"For  we  are  laborers  together  with  God." 

There  In  one  brief  passage  we  have  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  divine  ordination  of  the 
labor-management  relationship — that  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other  any  more 
than  the  seed  can  grow  without  the  soil  or 
the  plant  thrive  without  the  sun. 

It  stands  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  Com- 
munist Ideology  that  each  man  will  work  oiUy 
according  to  'his  ability  and  all  men  will  re- 
ceive according  to  their  needs. 

That  is  nothing  more  than  a  high-sound- 
ing definition  of  slavery. 

The  contrast  leaves  no  room  to  wonder 
why  the  atheists  of  the  Kremlin  have  sworn 
our  destruction.  It  is  a  contrast  so  marked 
that  it  can  be  maintained  short  of  our 
destruction  only  by  the  walls,  bayonets,  and 
tanks  of   an  Iron  Curtain. 

When  engaged  In  the  performance  of  a 
particularly  demanding  task,  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  think  of  work  as  a  blessing.  But 
In  surveying  its  completion  there  comes  the 
satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done  and,  in  enjoy- 
ing its  reward,  the  value,  of  It  becomes 
apparent. 

Even  Almighty  God  experienced  that  satis- 
faction, for  It  lis  recorded  in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  the  Bible  that  at  the  end  of 
each  day  of  creation.  He  looked  back  upon 
His  handiwork  and  "saw  that  it  was  good." 

It  is  true  that  physical  toll  was  ordained 
by  God  as  the  primeval  ctirse  after  the  sin 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  At  that  time.  He  con- 
demned man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow.  But,  happily,  labor — Instead  of 
being  an  everlasting  and  degrading  curse — 
rather  has  become  a  blessing  which  the 
Scriptures  definitely  show  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  Lord. 

In  Eecleslastes  Solomon  charaeterlxsed  labor 
as  the  gift  of  God  and  said  that  man  should 
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rajoioe  In  it.  He  also  observed  In  Proverbs 
that  "he  that  gathereth  by  labour  shall  In- 
crease." 

Jesiis,  himself,  prepared  tar  His  life's  min- 
istry by  working  as  a  carpenter.  He  demon- 
strated His  feeling  for  the  working  man  in 
His  declaration  to  His  Disciples  that  "the 
labourer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire"  (Luke  10:7). 

The  critics  of  Jesus  sneered  at  him  for 
being  a  lowly  carpenter.  But  who  can  cite 
the  name  of  a  single  one  of  them?  History 
has  forgotten  them,  while  all  enlightened 
mankind  gives  thanks  to  a  merciful  and  all- 
seeing  God  for  the  Inspiration  and  hope  given 
us  by  the  hands  of  the  Carpenter. 

Aside  from  intangible  satisfaction  and 
material  rewards,  work  gives  purpose  to  life. 
As  Theodore  Roosevelt  declared  in  his  Labcu' 
Day  address  in  1903: 

"No  man  needs  sympathy  because  he  has 
to  work  •  •  •  Par  and  away  the  best  prize 
that  life  offers  is  the  chance  to  work  hard 
at  work  worth  doing." 

A  pundit  once  thought  he  was  being  very 
clever  in  observing:  "I  like  work;  it  fasci- 
nates me.  I  can  sit  and  look  at  it  for  hours." 
But  he  was  put  in  his  place  by  another  who 
retorted:  "Doing  nothing  is  the  most  tire- 
some thing  in  the  world,  because  you  cant 
quit  and  rest." 

The  story  is  told  of  a  newspaper's  interview 
with  three  men  working  on  the  same  Job. 
Each  was  asked  what  he  was  doing. 

"I'm  making  |5  a  day."  said  the  first. 

"I'm  cutting  stone,"  replied  the  second. 

"I'm  building  a  cathedral,"  answered  the 
third. 

They  were  all  earning  the  same  wage. 
They  were  all  cutting  stone.  They  were  all 
working  on  a  cathedral.  But  one  held  it  in 
his  mind  that  he  was  helping  build  a  great 
edifice.  For  hini  work  gave  purpose  to  his 
life. 

It  was  purpose  which  animated  Ignatius 
Loyola  to  endure  persecution,  captivity,  and 
physical  suffering  and  he  persisted  to  found 
the  Society  of  Jesus  which  has  had  a  re- 
markable Influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world. 

It  was  purpose  which  motivated  Martin 
Luther  to  achieve  the  Reformation. 

It  was  purpose  which  placed  Oliver  Crom- 
well on  the  seat  of  the  English  kings. 

It  was  p\irpose  which  led  Mohammed  to 
build  a  mighty  empire  and  fix  the  firm 
foundation  of  a  new  creed. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  concentrates  his 
energies  upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  goal  will 
assuredly  wring  success  from  the  hands  of 
a  reluctant  fortune.  Such  a  man  views  im- 
possibilities as  challenges. 

No  man  ever  encountered  and  disproved 
more  "impossibilities"  than  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son. And.  commenting  upon  his  successes, 
he  said: 

"I  never  did  anything  worth  doing  by 
accident,  nor  did  any  of  my  Inventions  come 
by  accident;  they  came  by  work." 

Napoleon  exclaimed  that  "there  Is  nothing 
impoMlble.  It  is  a  word  only  found  in  the 
dictionary  of  fools." 

A  great  newspaper  once  observed  edito- 
rially that  the  difference  between  genius  and 
mediocrity  is  purpose — "for  true  genius  has, 
what  mediocrity  usually  wants,  the  capacity 
for  labor." 

Or  as  aptly  expressed  by  John  Ramsey  Mc- 
culloch : 

"It  is  to  labor  and  to  labor  only,  that  man 
owes  everything  of  exchangeable  value. 
Labor  Is  the  talisman  that  has  raised  him 
from  the  condition  of  the  savage;  that  has 
changed  the  desert  and  the  forest  into  culti- 
vated fields;  that  has  covered  the  earth  with 
cities,  and  the  ocean  with  ships;  that  has 
given  MB  plenty,  comfort  and  elegance,  in- 
stead of  want,  misery,  and  barbarism." 


The  thought  was  put  into  moving  verse  by 
Angela  Morgan  in  her  "Battle  Hymn  of  La- 
bor" thusly: 

Work. 
Thank  Ck>d  for  the  swing  of  It, 
For  the  clamoring,  hanunering  ring  of  It, 

Passion  and  labor  dally  hvu-led 

On  the  mighty  anvils  of  the  world 

Oh,  what  is  so  fierce  as  the  fiame  of  it 7 

And  what  is  so  huge  as  the  aim  of  it? 

Itiundeiing  on  through  dearth  and  doubt, 

Calling  the  plan  of  the  ftfoker  out. 

Work,  the  Titan,  the  friend, 

Shaping  tbe  earth  to  a  glorious  end. 

Draining  the  swamps  and  blasting  the  hills. 

Doing  whatever  the  spirit  wills — 

Rendering  a  continent  apart. 

To  answer  the  dream  of  the  Master  heart. 

ITiank   0<>d   for   a  world   where   none   may 
shirk— 

Thank  God  for  the  splendor  of  work. 

Someone  once  remarked  that  perfect  free- 
dom is  reserved  for  the  man  who  lives  by 
his  own  work  and  In  that  work  does  what 
he  wants  to  do. 

What  better  summation  could  there  be  of 
the  American  heritage  of  free  enterprise? 

It  is  a  heritage  unmatched  by  all  the 
achievements  of  all  the  civilisations  history 
heretofore  has  recorded. 

It  is  a  heritage  summarised  by  the  procla- 
mation in  the  preamble  to  the  Clayton  Anti- 
triist  Act  that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being 
is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  conunerce." 

It  is  a  heritage  which,  according  to  Orover 
Cleveland,  "recognizes  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  fact  that  honor  lies  In  honest  toll." 

It  is  a  heritage  which  demands  our  dedica- 
tion to  improve  and  our  determination  to 
protect  and  preserve. 

The  cherished  gains  which  have  made  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  the  envy 
and  ideal  of  a  troubled  world  must  never 
be  sacrificed  or  compromised. 

As  Americans  and  as  Christians  we  have 
no  higher  duty  to  ourselves,  our  country, 
our  freedom,  and  our  Ood.  To  that  end  our 
unwavering  resolve  should  be  to  pledge — 
as  did  our  Pounding  Fathers — our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

And  in  so  doing  we  can  say  with  the  great 
poet,  Henry  Van  Dyke.  In  his  "Gospel  of 
Labor" : 

He  cancels  the  curse  of  Eden,  and  brings 

them  a  blessing  instead. 
Blessed  are  they  that  labor  for  Jesus   par- 
takes of  their  bread,  He  puts  His  hand 

to    their    biu-dens.    He    enters    their 

homes  at  night: 
Who  does  his  best  shall  have  as  bis  guest 

the  Master  of  life  and  light. 
And  coxirage  will  come  with  His  presence, 

and  patience  retxirn  at  His  touch; 
And  manifold  sins  be  forgiven  to  those  who 

love  Him  much; 
And  the  cries  of  envy  and  anger  will  change 

to  the  songs  of  cheer. 
For  the  tolling  age  will  forget  Its  rage 
When  the  Prince  of  Peace  draws  near. 
This  is  tlie  gospel  of  labor,  ring  it.  ye  bells 

of  the  kirk— 
The  Lord  of  Love  comes  down  from  above  to 

live  with  the  men  who  work. 
This  is  tbe  rose  that  He  painted,  here  in 

the  thorn  cursed  soil — 
Heaven  1b  blessed  with  perfect  rest,  but  the 

blessing  of  earth  is  toll. 


FISCAL  PROBLEMS  OP  CANADA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Dally  Tribune  for  June  26  had 
a  first-page  editorial  concerning  the 
fiscal  problems  now  faced  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  our  neighboring  nation  of 
Canada.    I  believe  this  editorial  merits 


study  by  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
appear  In  the  Ricoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Wbtting  on  thb  Wall 

If  ever  there  has  been  handwriting  on  the 
wall  with  an  urgent  warning  tat  Washington, 
it  has  been  provided  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  in  the  desperate  meas\ires  It  has  been 
obliged  to  take  in  order  to  shore  up  an  al- 
ready devalued  dollar.  Loans  and  credits  of 
more  than  %\  billion  have  been  obtained 
from  foreign  goveriunents  and  international 
agencies  to  reinforce  the  Canadian  reserve 
in  gold  and  X3S.  dollars,  which  has  dwindled 
to  $1,100  miUion. 

Ironically  enough,  the  United  States  has 
conunltted  $66<)  million  to  Canada's  effort  to 
defend  her  national  currency — 1360  million 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  $400 
million  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  This 
help  Is  extended  at  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican economic  position  is  at  least  as  precar- 
ious as  that  of  Canada,  with  constant  deficits, 
soaring  debt,  a  chronic  deficit  In  the  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  and  mounting 
distrust  of  the  n.S.  dollar  abroad. 

The  Uls  that  plague  Canada  are  precisely 
those  which  are  undermining  the  United 
States.  In  6  years  the  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Dlefenbaker  has  run  up  deficits  of 
$3  billion  (the  equivalent  of  42  blUion  in 
U.S.  budget).  The  Canadian  budget  will 
continue  in  deficit  this  year,  despite  emer- 
gency measures  by  the  prime  minister  to  re- 
duce spending  by  $250  million  and  to  Impose 
stiff  import  surcharges. 

All  of  these  frantic  exertions  to  put  Cana- 
da's house  in  order  to  follow  the  drastic 
resort  to  devaluation  of  May  2.  when  the 
Canadian  dollar,  which  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  was  worth  $1.01  in  the  United 
States,  was  scaled  down  to  92  >4  cents.  That 
action,  more  theui  any  other,  explained  the 
results  of  last  week's  election,  when  Dlefen- 
baker's  Progressive  Conservatives,  installed  at 
Ottawa  only  4  years  ago  with  the  greatest 
majority  since  Canada  became  a  federated 
nation  almost  a  century  ago,  was  reduced 
to  a  minority  government,  dependent  on 
an  uneasy  coalition  in  order  to  maintain 
its  hold  on  power. 

Confidence  In  the  Government  dissipated, 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  announce- 
ment of  the  loans  and  credits  obtained  to 
defend  the  currency,  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  fact.  He  referred  to  "an  Increasing  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  and  instability  in  the 
financial  markets"  and  to  the  fact  that  "deal- 
ings in  the  exchange  markets  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally large."  The  drain  on  Canadian 
reserves  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  June  has  been 
estimated  at  $300  million. 

Exactly  these  same  symptoms  have  been 
Increasingly  apparent  In  the  United  States. 
In  the  week  ending  last  Wednesday  the 
deficit  in  our  balance-of -payments  position 
was  $334  million  in  7  days.  The  steady  de- 
cline In  the  stock  market  manifested  im- 
paired public  confidence.  European  central 
banks  have  set  a  deadline  of  next  December 
31  as  the  date  on  which  they  wlU  no  longer 
add  to  their  holdings  in  dollars.  This  Is  a 
clear  warning  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  until  then  to  reform  Its  economic 
policies. 

Add  to  all  this  the  plain  lesson  from 
Canada,  and  the  need  for  Immediate  cor- 
rection is  insistent.  Yet  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration goes  its  heedless  way,  and  Con- 
gress vacillates  and  yields.  It  takes  White 
House  dictation  to  throw  another  $41^  to  $£ 
billion  after  the  $85  billion  already  gone 
glimmering  in  foreign  aid,  and  even  the 
Republicans  aren't  restive   under  admlnls- 
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tnvtlon  Instructions  not  to  cut  a  dime.  Con- 
gress appropriates  for  moon  shots  and 
missiles  as  If  there  were  no  tomorrow,  and 
entertains  endless  jiroposals  for  more  wel- 
fare spending. 

The  admlnlstrat1<n  grasps  for  its  cut  of 
dlvWenda  and  Inter*  st  before  they  even  reach 
the  taxpayer's  harKls,  and  tt  reaches  out  for 
oversea  earnings  oJ  American  eorporatlons 
before  the  money  can  be  repatriated. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  band,  as  the 
example  of  Canada  tells  us  unmistakably. 
We  had  t>ett«r  heed  the  writing  on  tbe  waU. 


GOD  AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  BEIALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
It  was  my  privilege  to  intixxluce  a 
proposed  constitutkmal  amendment  to 
allow  our  Nation's  public  schools  to 
provide  for  perkxis  of  voluntary,  non- 
sectarian  prayer. 

At  the  tbne  I  attempted  to  stress  sev- 
eral points:  First,  that  my  action  was 
definitely  not  an  attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  its  member:!,  or  its  decisions;  sec- 
ond, that  my  prociosal  was  aimed  solely 
at  the  Suptreme  Court  decision  in  the 
New  York  school  case;  and,  finally,  that 
my  sole  purpose  in  introducing  the  bill 
was  to  return  this  Nation  through  the 
orderly  piDcesses  of  law  to  a  condition 
which  we  thought  was  protected  rather 
than  denied  by  the  Constitution. 

Many  views  have  been  expressed  con- 
cerning the  Court  s  decision,  its  possible 
Implications,  and  pr(H>osed  actions  to  re- 
verse It,  and  some  of  the  most  thoupht- 
provoking  were  included  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Ood  and  the  Law,"  written  by 
William  Randolpli  Hearst.  Jr.  I  read 
this  editorial  In  yesterday's  Baltimore 
News-Post  and  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  was  printe<l  in  all  Heai^t  papers. 
I  ask  unanimous  c  unseat  that  It  be  print- 
ed m  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

God  Krtn  tot  Law 

The  Hearst  newspapers  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Cou:-t  decision  outlawing  a 
school  prayer  Is  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

Using  the  religious  liberty  guarantee  in  the 
first  amendment  as  its  reason,  the  ruling  is 
a  deprivation  of  llterty  and  a  denial  at  the 
Nation's  basic  faith  tn  God. 

We  urge  inunedlate  use  of  the  recourse 
provided  by  th<j  Constitution— formal 
amendment — to  insure  that  the  letter  of  the 
law  la  not  again  used  to  negate  the  Intent 
of  the  Founding  Fiithers  who  wrote  it.  We 
will  support  such  emendment  as  It  U  initi- 
ated In  Congress. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  was 
made  la  the  case  of  a  prayer  In  the  New 
Tork  SUt«  public  sciHwls.  legal  authorities 
agree  that  the  decision  has  wider  effect. 

It  oould  be  ap^aied  to  cover  not  only 
schools,  but  prayer  in  connection  with  any 
governmental  or  public  function. 

The  same  thlnklog  could  prohibit  men- 
tloD  of  God  In  publ  Ic  ceremonies,  thus  strik- 
ing at  court  oaths,  legislative  fcuiBalltiee — 
even  the  words  "Is  Ood  We  Trust"  on  UJ3. 
coinage. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Mdiool  prayer  had  been 
carefully  worded  tea  avoid  offending  any 
minority  faith.  It  '«as  nonsectarlan  and  not 
mandatory  for  any  child.    Here  It  Is : 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Tb<e,  aad  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 


The  first  amendment  bans  any  law  "re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof."  Its  au- 
thors, led  by  James  Madison,  made  no 
mystery  of  their  Intention  to  aid  "tran- 
quillity of  the  public  mind"  by  insxirlng  that 
"there  cannot  be  a  majority  at  any  one  sect 
to  oppress  and  persecute  the  rest." 

We  do  not  Impugn  the  elncerity  of  most 
of  those  who  favor  the  Supkreme  Court  de- 
cision, many  of  whom  are  themselves  de- 
voted to  religion.  But  they  are  In  serious 
error  if  they  think  nonsectarlan  prayer  to 
God,  not  forced  on  anyone,  is  a  violation  of 
righU. 

Rather  It  Is  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  Is  guilty  of  violating  the  "free  exer- 
cise "  of  religion  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Eminent  men  of  law  have  already  spoken 
up  against  the  ruling  as  based  on  mere 
legalistic  quibble. 

Let  us  not  continue  the  hairsplitting,  but 
instead  amend  the  Constitution  to  clarify 
ODce  aiKl  for  all  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  yae  God's  name  in  prayer  as  they 
wish  to  do. 


"THE   WINDS    OP    FREEDOM" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  June  30-July  7,  1962  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  there  appears  an 
article  entitled  "The  Winds  of  Freedom." 
It  Is  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Rusk. 

The  article  sets  forth  the  ideological 
basis  of  our  revolutionary  development 
and  relates  the  ideals  which  have  In- 
spired us  from  earliest  times  to  the  eon- 
temporary  pressure  for  change  through- 
out the  world. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  It  their  most  serious 
consideration.  It  is  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  phikwophical  concepts  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  trj^ng  to 
attune  our  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Wiwds  of  FarEDOM — Szckxtast  ot  State 
RrrsK  WXTTEs  ok  the  Ideas  Which  Inspiked 
Otte  Revolution  and  Axe  Still  the  World's 
Most  Pottnt  Force 

(By  Dean  Rusk) 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  an  especially  appro- 
priate Ume  to  refiect  on  our  political  herit- 
age and  its  meaning  in  our  times.  Seven- 
teen months'  experience  as  Secretary  of  State 
has  strengthened  my  conviction  that  the 
ideas  which  inspired  the  Amwlcan  Revolu- 
tion and  have  guided  our  national  develop- 
ment are  the  most  powerful  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  today. 

These  ideas  were  stated  simply  but  elo- 
quently In  certain  of  the  great  lines  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "That  aU  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happinew.  That  to  secure  these 
righta,  governments  are  Instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

We  were  born  as  a  nation  out  of  a  com- 
mitment to  government  by  "the  consent  of 
the  governed  "  and  the  proposition  that  man 
has  certain  unalienable  rights.  We  adopted 
and  have  preserved  a  Constitution,  with  its 
BUI  of  Rights,  to  give  form  to  these  ideas 
and  to  protect  them.     At  home  as  weU  as 


on  ^he  world  scene  these  general  commit- 
ments have,  in  the  end,  governed  our  poliey 
as  a  nation. 

Over  the  generations  we  have  struggled  to 
Improve  the  application  of  these  principles. 
We  have  fought  to  defend  them.  And  we 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  defend  them 
today. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  tnau- 
gural  address:  "Let  every  nation  know, 
whether  it  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we 
shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppoee 
any  foe  to  assure  the  snrvf^l  and  the  success 
of  Uberty.- 

mzAS  or  UNivxKSAL  appeal 

We  have  become  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world  and  achieved  the  highest  level  of 
well-being  for  the  average  cltlEcn  that  man- 
kind has  known.  But  that  is  not,  I  think, 
the  primary  reason  why  these  Ideas  are  the 
most  powerful  force  at  work  in  the  world 
today.  It  is  because  the  ideas  themselves 
have  proved  universal  in  their  appeal,  be- 
cause the  truths  which  the  DeclaratiOQ  of 
Independence  called  "self-evident"  have 
selEed.  or  ue  seising,  the  minds  of  men 
everywkepe. 

These  universal  Ideas  gave  rise  to  th* 
democracies  of  Western  Europe.  They  in- 
spired the  liberators  of  Latin  America.  They 
guided  tbe  development  of  tbe  British  Com- 
monwealth. Since  the  Second  World  War 
they  have  led  to  the  creation  of  more  than 
40  independent  nations  In  Asia  and  Africa. 
We  welcome  these  new  nations  with  open 
arms  to  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  th«m. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  and 
the  others  who  helped  to  frame  or  subeorlbed 
to  the  Declaration  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised by  this.  Quite  the  contrary.  They 
did  not  pretend  to  have  Invented  anything 
new.  The  burden  of  complaint  in  the  Dec- 
laration was  that  a  tyrannical  king  was  de- 
priving the  people  of  the  American  colonies 
of  rights  and  liberties  they  had  long  enjoyed. 
Such  opposition  was  in  the  British  tradi- 
tion. The  British  people  had  been  building 
their  Ubntlos  bit  by  bit,  in  no  small  part 
by  contending  that  certain  rights  had  previ- 
ously existed.  Magna  Carta  the  Petition 
of  BUghti,  the  Declaration  of  lEUghts,  among 
other  great  documents  in  the  growth  of  the 
British  Constitution,  demanded  what  their 
claimants  insisted  was  already  the  law  of 
the  land.  I^e  common-law  Judges  who, 
sometimes  at  tbe  risk  of  their  own  Uvee,  put 
their  arms  around  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  and 
said  to  the  king,  "No,  you  cannot  do  that 
to  this  man,"  were  strengthening  traditional 
rights.  Old  rights  were  gradually  expanded 
and  improved.  Thus  slowly  evolved  both 
the  common  law  and  British  InEtltutiona  of 
democratic  government. 

OXPARTtntE  rXOlC  BRITISH  PATTERN 

The  larger  principles  stated  in  our  Decla- 
ration  of  Independence  were  a  departure 
from  the  British  pattern.  They  were  not 
articulated  as  the  special  historic  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  British  people  or  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies  on  the 
eastern  edges  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. But  neither  were  they  set  forth  as 
novel  doctrine.  They  were  presented  as 
imiversal  truths,  arising  out  of  a  discourse 
on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  man  which 
had  begun  more  than  2.000  years  earlier  In 
Greece. 

Likewise  the  French  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  of  1788  was  presented  as  a 
manifesto  not  just  for  the  Frenchmen  of 
that  day.  but  for  all  men  and  aU  time. 

From  North  America  and  Western  Europe 
these  ideas  have  spread  over  the  world. 
Their  strength  and  the  willingnees  of  men 
to  fight  for  them  have  brought  down  otae 
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deapotlun  a/ter  anotber.  They  are  chal- 
lenged today  by  the  Communist  tyrannies. 
But  even  the  Communists  seem  to  recognize 
the  appeal  of  the  notions  of  liberty  and 
democracy.  They  call  their  governments 
"republics"  or  "people's  republics"  or  "demo- 
cratic republics,"  although  not  one  of  them 
Is  a  republic,  not  one  rests  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed  tested  In  free  elections. 
They  are  fond  of  such  words  as  "democracy" 
and  "freedom."  although  they  Invariably 
use  them  to  mean  the  precise  opposite.  Like- 
wise they  apply  the  label  "wars  of  libera- 
tion" to  their  efforts  to  Impose  their  system 
on  others  by  force.  Their  so-called  "war  of 
liberation"  In  South  Vietnam  \a  In  reality  a 
gangster  war  of  assassination  and  terror 
against  the  common  people  of  that  country. 

NKW    ITATIONS    CHXRISH    OUB    PXIKC3PLXS 

Some  people — too  many — have  fallen  under 
the  control  of  Communist  regimes;  but 
nowhere  Is  communism  as  a  creed  deeply 
rooted.  Communists  have  signally  failed  In 
their  efforts  to  capture  control  of  the  Inde- 
pendence movements  In  Asia  and  Africa. 
With  partial  exceptions  for  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  Uie  new  nations  have  come 
Into  being  under  the  Impulse  of  Western 
ideas  and.  In  the  main,  under  the  leadership 
of  men  educated  In  Western  universities  or 
in  local  universities  c^  mission  schools  where 
the  concepts  and  practices  of  democracy,  law, 
and  liberty  were  taught. 

As  Secretary  of  State  I  have  talked  with 
many  of  the  leaders  of  these  new  nations. 
It  has  been  thrilling  and  reassuring  to  hear 
so  many  of  them  advocate  the  great  prin- 
ciples we  have  so  long  cherished — and  with 
an  understanding  of  their  meaning  which  Is 
the  same  as  ours.  What  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  calls  the  "new  order  of 
the  ages"  Is  the  example  which  most  of  the 
people  of  the  world  seek  to  follow. 

As  Robert  Frost  put  It  In  his  special  poem 
for  President  Kennedy's  Inaugioratlon : 

New  order  of  the  ages  did  they  say? 

The  newest  thing  In  which  they  led  the  way 

It  In  our  very  papers  of  the  day. 

But  we  of  the  West,  and  particularly  we 
Americans,  should  not  overstate  our  contri- 
bution. We  have  done  our  share  In  formu- 
lating and  advocating  these  principles  and 
In  protecting  their  practice.  We  can  glory  In 
having  been  among  the  first  to  endeavor 
systematically  to  apply  them.  Had  we  failed, 
the  cause  of  freedom  would  have  been  set 
b«M;k  for  a  long  time.  In  his  first  lnaug\iral 
Washington  said  that  "the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of 
the  republican  model  of  government  are 
J\istly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally, 
staked  on  the  experiment  entnisted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people." 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  Ideas  and 
the  Institutions  which  seek  to  translate  them 
Into  a  way  of  life  wovild  have  spread  over 
the  world  If  they  were  not.  as  the  authors  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  believed, 
rooted  In  the  aspirations  of  men  everywhere. 
In  plain  fact,  these  concepts  are  not  exclu- 
sively Western.  They  were  articulated  in 
ancient  philosophies  and  various  religions. 
They  appetu'ed  in  rudimentary  form  In  the 
traditional  autonc»ny  of  villages  in  many 
lands,  and  even  in  the  taboos  of  primitive 
societies. 

The  Idea  that  men  should  be  free  to  speak 
their  minds  Is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  us  or 
to  the  West.  The  Idea  that  raw  power  must 
be  curbed,  that  men  are  entitled  to  justice 
under  law,  is  not  peculiar  to  us  or  to  the 
West.  Nor  does  the  West  have  an  exclusive 
patent  on  the  notion  of  consent  of  the 
governed  or,  as  Lincoln  put  it  more  afOrm- 
attvely,  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people." 

As  President  Kennedy  said  on  July  5  of 
last  year  at  the  ceremonies  which  marked 
the   150th  anniversary  of  Venezuelan  Inde- 


pendence, the  revolution  whose  principles 
were  clarloned  In  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  a  "great  world  revolution 
•  •  •  a  revolution  so  fliezlble  it  answers  the 
needs  of  all  countries,  of  all  races,  of  all 
cultxires." 

FKKBK»C    IfOT    A    WaSTZKN    MONOPOLY 

I  have  heard  it  contended  that  the  failure 
of  some  of  the  new  nations  to  achieve  or 
maintain  fully  democratic  governments 
proves  that  democracy  Is  unsulted  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  I  reject  that 
contention.  It  Is  true  that  democracy  can- 
not be  create<l  overnight.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  form  of  government  to  operate.  It 
requires  an  eallgbtened  citizenry,  a  wide 
consensus  on  national  purposes,  forbearance 
and  much  skill.  Only  a  few  nations  have 
thus  far  been  successful  in  making  democ- 
racy work  continuously.  And  none.  Includ- 
ing oiirselves,  can  claim  to  operate  It  per- 
fectly. 

But  peoples  keep  turning  and  returning  to 
democracy,  because  It  is  the  system  which 
harmonizes  with  human  dignity  and  the 
abiding  impulKe  of  men  to  organize  their 
societies  in  ways  which  protect  that  dignity. 
We  have  seen  that  happen  In  every  conti- 
nent. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  It 
happen  In  still  other  coimtrles  where  democ- 
racy has  momentarily  broken  down  or  not 
yet  been  fully  achieved.  The  exact  forms 
of  democratic  Institutions  may  vary  ftom 
country  to  country.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
new  nations  erred  in  trying  to  copy  exactly 
the  parliamentary  systems  of  the  former  co- 
lonial powers.  There  are  many  conceivable 
forms  of  demot;ratlc  Institutions.  Ours  have 
changed  in  some  respects  over  the  years.  I 
am  confident  that  the  new  nations  which 
have  not  yet  found  the  way  to  make  demo- 
cratic institutions  work  will  succeed  even- 
tually. For  I  believe  that  the  basic  motiva- 
tions and  aspirations  of  men  are  essentially 
the  same,  regu-dless  of  the  color  of  their 
skin,  or  the  continent  or  Island  on  which 
they  live.     The  human  race  Is  one. 

TRX  MANDAXUf   AND   THX   PEASANT 

A  traditional  Vietnamese  story  bears  on 
this  proposition.  In  the  words  of  Hoang  Van 
Chi  (In  his  article,  "Collectivization  and  Rice 
E»roductlon,"  In  the  China  Quarterly,  Janu- 
ary-March 1962  issue)  It  runs  this  way: 

"There  was  once  a  peasant  who  grew  such 
excellent  fruit  that  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  land.  The  governor  of 
the  district  in  which  the  man  lived  made  a 
special  Journey  to  visit  htm  and  to  Inquire 
about  the  methods  he  employed  to  produce 
such  magnificent  fruit. 

"The  peasant  was  a  little  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  great  mandarin,  but  he 
did  his  best  to  reply  to  the  latter 's  questions. 
'To  tell  you  the  truth,'  he  said,  'I  haven t 
any  special  method  at  all.  Whenever  I  plant 
a  fruit  tree,  I  provide  it  with  as  much  manure 
as  I  can,  set  It  upright  In  the  hole,  tamp  the 
earth  back  firmly  around  the  trunk,  and  then 
leave  it  to  itself.  I  never  pnine  It.  or  train 
its  branches,  or  chop  its  roots  like  the  other 
people  do,  and  it  provides  me  with  plenty  of 
fine  fruit.' 

"The  mandarin  nodded  his  head  in  ap- 
proval and  then  put  another  question  to  the 
p>easant.  'You  seem  to  be  able  to  manage 
your  fruit  trees  admirably.  Can  you  give 
me  any  advice  about  how  to  manage  men. 
about  how  to  govern  a  district?' 

"The  unexpected  question  s\u-prised  the 
peasant,  so  he  was  obliged  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  and  to  think  before  he  eventually 
replied.  'Administration,'  he  said,  'has  never 
been  my  profession,  so  I  have  never  really 
devoted  much  thought  to  it,  but  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  men  are  like  fruit  trees.  If  you 
provide  them  with  the  conditions  in  which 
they  can  live  and  work,  and  keep  a  fatherly 
eye  upon  them  from  time  to  time,  they  will 
be  prosperous,  happy  and  will  cause  you  no 
troxible.    If    however,    you    sununon    them 


dally  to  your  ofBce  and  curder  them  to  do  this 
or  forbid  them  to  do  that,  they  will  prove  to 
be  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  disorder,  and 
unhapplnsss.' " 

As  Mr.  Hoang  Van  Chi  pointed  out,  "The 
moral  of  this  story  is  based  upon  centuries 
of  experience,  but  the  Vietnamese  Conunu- 
nlsts  are  attempting  to  do  Just  the  reverse 
and  are  reaping  the  inevitable  consequences. 
Man,  having  a  mind  and  soul.  Is  capable  of 
being  terrorized  Into  submission,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent  and  for  a  limited  time." 

I  share  that  conviction.  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  the  modem  police  state,  with  all 
of  its  elaborate  apparatus  for  repression,  can 
permanently  terrorize  men  into  submission. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Iron  or  Bamboo 
Ciutaln  can  permanently  insulate  large  num- 
bers of  people  against  the  great  Ideas  of 
freedom  and  himaan  dignity. 

Today,  even  within  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
are  signs  that  men  and  women  want  more 
freedom  to  state  their  views,  greater  scope 
to  express  the  uniqueness  and  Integrity 
born  into  them.  Pasternak  is  dead,  but  bis 
poems  and  great  novel  live.  And  some 
younger  Soviet  writers,  reaching  back  into 
the  rich  and  long  Russian  tradition,  are 
choosing  to  focus  their  thoughts  on  the 
meaning  of  man  and  the  worth  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. These  stirrings  may  seem  feeble 
to  us,  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  liberty.  But 
they  are  evidence  tliat  the  Conununlsts  have 
not  succeeded  In  turning  men  Into  robots. 
The  themes  of  young  writers  and  poets  tell 
much  of  the  direction  societies  will  take; 
and  In  the  Soviet  Union  these  writers  of 
the  new  generation  are  the  beginning  of 
what  I  believe  will  be  a  continuing  trend — 
a  slow  trend  perhaps,  but  one  leading  In- 
exorably toward  freedom. 

I  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  coercion:  the  relative 
capacities  of  the  two  systems  to  Improve 
the  material  well-being  of  men.  The  Soviets 
have  made  substantial  progress  In  develop- 
ing their  physical  resources.  That  is  not 
espectsdly  surprising.  They  Inherited  a  vast 
domain,  with  Inunense  and  varied  natural 
riches,  a  very  considerable  industrial  estab- 
lishment and  a  talented  and  Industrious 
people.  The  Conununlsts  claim  to  have  in- 
vented a  quick  way  of  modernizing  an  econ- 
omy. Although  I  cannot  prove  It,  I  believe 
that  their  economy  could  have  been  mod- 
ernized faster  under  a  political  system  which 
would  have  given  full  scope  to  Individual 
initiatives  and  incentives.  But  any  of  iia 
can  muster  ample  evidence  to  repudiate  the 
Communist  claim  that  our  econocnlc  de- 
velopment has  been  slow  here  at  home. 

All  Americans  of  my  generation  know 
firsthand  of  the  amazing  economic  and 
social  advance  of  our  country  In  our  own 
lifetimes.  Many,  like  myself,  were  bom  In 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  United  Stetes. 
Oxir  society  In  riiral  Georgia  when  I  was 
growing  up  was  presclentlfic,  pretechnlcal. 
premedlcal,  prepublic  health,  preeducatlon — 
by  present-day  standards. 

raXX  8T8TXMS  SUSPABS  BOVIKTS 

Forty  years  ago  only  two  American  farms 
out  of  100  had  any  electric  power;  today 
98  out  of  100  have  power  for  dozens  of 
choree.  Consider  what  has  been  done  to 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  mother  and 
housewife,  to  Improve  health  and  living  con- 
ditions, within  the  past  86  years,  and  even 
within  the  past  10.  Since  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  we  have  added  to  omx  national 
production  more  than  the  entire  present 
production  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Look  at  the  amazing  economic  progress 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  under  free 
systems.  Compare  East  Germany  with  West 
Germany,  or  Eastern  Europe  with  Western 
Etirope.  Compare  Communist  China  with 
almost  any  country  you  would  care  to  name. 
The  great  leap  forward  has  come  down  bot- 
tom side  up.    The  vaunted  shortcut  to  the 
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future  has  proved  tc  be  toe  shortcut  to 
misery. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  what  is 
happening  all  the  way  from  East  Germany  to 
North  Vietnam  have  not  found  the  answer 
to  the  central  problenr  to  which  they  claim 
to  have  addreoed  themselves — the  problem 
of  economic  and  soclU  satisfaction.  They 
.  have  not  solved  even  the  elementary  prob- 
lems of  food  production. 

So  when  we  say  t<t  our  friends  in  the 
developing  countries  that  the  Communists 
have  not  found  a  nu^^c  formula  and  that 
the  proved  way  of  rapid  development  Is 
through  free  Institutions,  devised  by  each 
nation  in  the  light  of  Its  own  history,  we 
speak  on  the  basis  of  the  solid  lessons  of 
long  hiiman  experience. 

The  economic  and  social  performance  of 
the  Industrialized  free  nation^has  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  Marxist  dogma.  Marx 
predicted  that  the  poor  would  become  more 
numerous  and  ever  i)Oorer  and  that  the 
rich  would  become  fewer  and  ever  richer. 
The  precise  opposite  hiu  occurred.  The  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  free  world  devised 
means  of  directing  th(;  fiow  of  Income  and 
of  tisLng  their  resources  to  Improve  the  life 
of  the  ordinary  man.  It  is  In  them  that 
one  sees  the  highest  leveU  of  well-being 
most  equitably  distributed. 

KJWXB    OF    THX    HUMAN    SPnrT 

Marx  predicted  also  a  chain  of  recurring 
and  ever-deepening  economic  crises.  But 
the  advanced  free  nations  have  devised 
means  of  curbing  econ^imlc  cycles  and  stim- 
ulating econcnnlc  groMrth.  Marx  failed  to 
reckon  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  men, 
their  compassion  and  political  ingenuity, 
their  capacity  to  use  free  institutions  to 
advance  their  lot. 

It  is  not  for  \u  to  fear  the  great  winds 
of  change  that  are  blo\rlng  today.  They  are 
the  winds  we  have  long  known  and  sailed 
with,  the  winds  which  have  carried  man  on 
hU  unending  Journey,  the  winds  of  freedom. 

We  don't  have  to  tongue  with  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  about  what  we  are 
really  after  and  what  they  are  really  after. 
Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  anyone  who 
would  rather  be  Igncrant  than  educated? 
Or  htmgry  than  fed?  Or  sick  than  healthy? 
Or  gagged  Instead  of  fiee  to  speak  hts  mind? 
Or  shut  up  behind  a  wall  or  barbed  wire 
Instead  of  free  to  move  about?  Or  who 
relish  the  knock  on  the  door  at  midnight 
which  means  terror? 

These  simple  ideas  I  have  been  writing 
about  are  the  great  power  of  the  htunan 
spirit.  Because  they  are  central  to  our  pur- 
poses, America  at  her  best  Is  admired  and 
trusted;  and  America  la  at  her  best  when 
she  Is  true  to  the  commitments  we  made  to 
ourselves  and  to  hlsUTy  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Th'jse  are  the  ideas  and 
ideals  which  give  us  allies,  spoken  or  silent, 
among  men  and  women  in  every  comer  of 
the  earth.  They  are  jMirt  of  the  unfinished 
business  which  is  a  piirt  of  our  story.  This 
is  the  basis  of  our  confidence;  this  Is  the 
scope    of   oxir    task. 

The  revolution  of  freedom,  which  we  have 
so  proudly  nurtured  fjid  fought  for  In  the 
past  and  to  which  we  pledge  today,  as  In 
1T76,  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor,"  Is  the  "irue,  enduring  revolu- 
tion, because  it  springs  from  the  deepest, 
most  persistent  aspirations  of  men.  History 
says  this  revolution  will  not  fall. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfiiushed  business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  conslderaUon  of  tjie  bill  (H.R.  11990) 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  In 


the  public  debt  llinlt  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  ttie  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
11990,  both  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  provides  a  tem- 
porary debt  limitation  of  $308  billion  for 
the  period  from  July  1,  1962.  through 
March  31, 1963.  It  then  provides  a  tem- 
porary debt  limitation  of  $305  billion 
from  AprU  1, 1963.  through  June  24,  1963. 
Then  it  provides  a  temporary  limitation 
of  $300  billion  through  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  atwhich  time,  under 
existing  law,  the  de«t  limit  would  be 
$285  billion. 

The  current  statutory  debt  limitation 
is  $300  billion.  This  consists  of  a  perma- 
nent statutory  debt  limit  of  $285  billion 
and  a  $15  billion  temporary  additional 
limitation  which  expires  as  of  June  30, 

1962,  which,  if  I  ^^m  correct  in  my  esti- 
mate of  the  date  oif  the  month — after  the 
session  of  last  night — will  be  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  at  midnight. 

Prior  to  March  13,  1962,  the  total  per- 
manent and  temporary  debt  limitation 
was  $298  billion.  On  that  date,  how- 
ever, the  President  signed  a  bill  raising 
the  temporary  debt  limitation  a  further 
additional  $2  billion  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year,  bringing  the  total  limi- 
tation up  to  $300  billion. 

The  proposed  debt  limitations  for  1963 
and  those  for  the  current  and  imme- 
diately prior  years  can  be  summarized  as 
shown  in  the  table  published  on  page  2 
of  the  committee  report  on  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  might  differ 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  what  the  debt  limit 
should  be;  but  in  the  final  analjrsis.  the 
national  debt  is  not  determined  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  by  Congress. 

As  is  disclosed  by  the  House  commit- 
tee report  and  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill,  the  figures  contained  In 
H.R.  11990  constitute,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  irreducible 
minimum  debt  ceiling  required  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
handle  the  public  debt  during  the  next 
12  months  on  the  basis  of  the  appro- 
priations which  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  expenditures  by  the 
Government  of  the  money  appropriated. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  additional  fact:  The  estimate  of  the 
required  debt  ceiling  by  the  Treasury,  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  will  be  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1963.  However,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  do  not  believe  there 
will    be    a    balanced    budget    in    fiscal 

1963.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does 
not  believe  that  the  budget  will  be  bal- 
anced In  fiscal  1963.  To  the  extent  that 
it  is  not,  in  order  to  enable  the  Treasury 
to  operate  efficiently  and  effectively,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  the  debt  limit  fixed  in 
HJl.  11990  will  have  to  be  adjusted  by 
Congress  when  It  returns  after  January  1, 
1963,  to  make  room  for  the  handling 
of  the  public  debt  In  whatever  amount 
above  that  prescribed  In  the  bill  will 


equal  whatever  deficit,  if  any,  there  is  In 
the  Goveriunent  for  fiscal  1963. 

The  current  debt  limit  of  $300  billion 
as  of  midnight  of  Saturday  of  this  week 
will  become  $285  billion.  The  present 
national  debt  is  very  close  to  $295 
billion.  One  source  of  information  In- 
dicates that  it  is  $298  billion,  and  I 
believe  that  that  figure  is  more  nearly 
correct  than  the  other.  Thus,  there  is 
no  alternative — there  is  no  reasonable 
alternative,  there  is  no  appropriate 
alternative,  there  is  no  justifiable  alter- 
native— for  Congress  other  than  to  pass 
H.R.  11990. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  \&  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. In  view  of  the  shortness  of  time  and 
in  view  of  the  expiration  of  the  present 
law  within  35  hours,  lacking  a  few  min- 
utes of  this  very  second,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Sen- 
ate in  Its  wisdom,  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  to  consider  expeditiously  and  pass 
H.R.  11990  In  order  that  it  may  be  signed 
Into  law  by  the  President  ahead  of  the 
deadline  of  midnight  June  30,  which  Is 
Saturday  night,  and  about  34  hours  55 
minutes  from  this  moment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  I  call  up  our  amend- 
ment designated  "6-27-62-A"  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  a  full  day  of  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment and  still  35  hours  will  remain,  be- 
cause today  is  Thursday. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LsGisLATivK  Clkrk.  On  page  1, 
line  7,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
figure  "308,000,000,000"  and  i^durt  in  lieu 
thereof  "$306,000,000,000".  X 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  in  part  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said; 
namely,  that  Congress  itself  must  ac- 
cept Its  own  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  an  unbalanced  budget  and  the  crea- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  national  debt. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the 
obligation  to  finance  the  debt  and  to 
pay  the  bills  as  they  are  created  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  executive  branch. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
should  accept  all  the  responsibility — al-. 
though  I  am  not  excusing  Congress — 
because  a  substantial  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  jrleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  the  matter  of  the 
24-hour  error  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  made  in  his  calculation  of 
the  time  the  present  law  still  has  to  run. 

It  Is  now  almost  1  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
It  Is  23  hours  until  noon  on  Friday.  It 
will  be  another  36  hours  from  noon  on 
Friday  until  midnight  Saturday.  So 
the  present  law  still  has  59  hours  to  run. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  calling  my 
attention  to  the  error.  However,  the 
error  was  only  as  to  the  amoimt  of  time, 
not  as  to  the  actuality  of  the  expiration. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
spoke  merely  in  a  spirit  of  jest  for  I  too 
recognize  the  importance  of  acting  on 
the  measure.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  will  not  delay  the  Senate 
for  very  long;  however,  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  should  be  re- 
viewed. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  money 
may  be  spent  or  borrowed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  only  upon  the  approval  of 
Congress.  For  approximately  the  first 
100  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  procedure  in  Congress  was  that 
when  the  executive  branch  was  ready  to 
borrow  money  or  to  float  a  bond  issue. 
Congress  first  would  have  to  approve 
each  Individual  bond  issue.  Later,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  Treasui-y's  financ- 
ing, including  the  sale  of  bonds,  Congress 
changed  that  requirement  and  adopted 
the  procedure  whereby  Congress  would 
merely  raise  the  limit  of  the  national 
debt,  and  so  long  as  the  Secretary  stayed 
within  that  debt  limit  he  had  the  auto- 
matic, blanket  authority  to  sell  bonds.  It 
is  important  either  that  there  be  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  debt  which  is  maintained  and 
supervised  by  Congress  or  that  there  be 
a  return  to  the  old.  discarded  method  of 
having  Congress  approve  each  individual 
bond  issue.  I  think  the  present  method 
is  far  superior. 

Now,  as  to  the  need  for  this  particular 
increase  of  the  debt  to  $308  billion,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pointed 


out.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
he  was  assuming,  as  of  this  moment,  that 
there  would  be  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  I  disagree  com- 
pletely with  that  assumption:  I  do  not 
think  there  is  1  chance  in  10  million 
that  there  will  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  1963  primarUy  for  the  reason  that 
I  do  not  thmk  the  administration  wants 
a  balanced  budget.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  is  determined  to  have 
an  unbalanced  budget. 

But  based  on  their  assumption,  they 
would  not  need  the  full  $308  billion  and 
as  evidence  of  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  furnished  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee by  Secretary  Dillon,  in  cormection 
with  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  of  December  15,  the  period 
when  they  will  be  shortest  of  money, 
the  debt  is  estimated  to  be  $304.9  billion, 
and  that  will  still  give  them  $4  billion  in 
cash. 

Therefore,  the  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  not  seriously  dis- 
rupt their  financing  the  debt— that  is,  if 
their  assumption  of  a  balanced  budget 
is  taken  seriously.  Neither  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  nor  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  has  any  right  to  present  a 
false  assumption  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


FoKECAST  or  PiBur  Debt  Oi-tstandi.vo  Fi.scal  Year  1963,  Based  o.n  Constant 
Operating  Cash  Balance  of  $4,000,000,000  (Excluding  Free  CJold) 

Based  on  1963  budget  document,  plus  formal  modifications 

[Id  bflUons] 


1962— June  30 

July  1» 

July  81. 

Au«.  15 

Auk.  81 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  80.... 

Oct.  L-S 

Oct.  31 

Not.  15 

Nov.  30.-  . 
Dw.  18...  . 
Dec.  n 

1963— Jan.  15.  ... 
Jan.  31.  ... 

Keb.  15 

Feb.  28 

Mar.  15..  . 
Mar.  31..  ^ 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  30...  . 
iWay  16..  .. 
May  31..  .. 

June  15 

June  30 


Operating  bal- 
ant-e.  Federal 
Reserve  banks 
und  depositaries 
(exclwling  free 
gold) 


Public  debt 
nibjeot  to 
limiuiUon 


8293.  7 
2D7.0 
297.8 
2W.2 
299.0 
301.2 
295.7 
299.5 
300.5 
302.3 
302.1 
301 » 
301.5 
304.7 
802.1 
302.8 
302.0 
804.4 
297.9 

.Win 

299.4 
299.4 
299.  n 
302.0 
294.0 


AUowanre  to 

provide  fleil- 

bility  In  flnanc 

infc  and  for 

contingencies 


Total  public 

debt   limitation 

re<4ulrt'd 


83 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 


8296.7 

aoao 
aoaH 

302.2 
302.0 
304.2 
29H.  7 
802.5 
808.6 
306.8 
300.1 
807.9 
304.5 
307.7 
306.1 
306.8 
30&0 
807.4 

aoa9 

304.0 
302.4 
302.4 
30(2.6 
30\0 
297.0 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  based  on  this  chart,  the  debt 
is  estimated  to  be  $304.9  billion  on  De- 
cember 15.  and  out  of  that  it  is  assumed 
that  there  will  be  a  full  $4  billion  in  cash. 
If  that  is  true  they  certainly  can  get  by 
with  the  $306  billion  limit  on  the  debt. 
I  understand  that  the  manager  of  the 
debt,  Mr.  Roosa,  when  testifying  several 
weeks  ago  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  clearly  stated  that  it 


was  his  understanding  and  his  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  could  get  by 
with  a  $306  billion  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt. 

I  think  it  very  important  that  we  hold 
down  the  debt  ceiling  because  that  is 
one  way  in  which  we  have  control  over 
expenditures. 

The  deficit  as  of  June  30  has  been 
estimated  to  be  around  $7  billion,  and 
the  Treasury  now  admits  that  it  will  be 


around  that  figure.  A  $7  billion  deficit 
for  this  year  Is  certainly  something  with 
which  we  should  be  concerned.  But 
even  more  than  that,  we  should  be  con- 
cerned over  the  fact  that  this  deficit  is 
not  the  result  of  any  unexpected  decline 
in  revenues  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Instead,  the  deficit  is  almost  entirely  the 
result  of  increased  expenditures — ex- 
penditures which  were  approved,  au- 
thorized, and  requested  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

On  January  17,  1961.  President  Eisen- 
hower submitted  to  Congress  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  and  In 
that  budget  he  estimated  that  the 
budget  receipts  would  be  $82.3  billion. 
Secretary  Dillon  testified  before  our 
committee  this  week  that  the  estimate 
now  is  that  the  budget  receipts  will  be 
slightly  over  $81  billion,  or  about  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  was  estimated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1961.  However,  the  budget 
expenditures  were  estimated  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  at  $80  9  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  That  was 
not  changed  substantially  by  President 
Kennedy  when  he  first  submitted  his 
budget  in  February.  The  record  shows, 
however,  that  the  actual  expenditures 
for  last  year,  according  to  the  newest 
estimate  will  be  $89.1  billion,  or  an  in- 
crease of  about  $8  billion  in  expenditures 
over  and  above  the  original  estimate. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  was  testifying  before  the 
committee  I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
any  explanation  to  account  for  these  in- 
creased expenditures. 

I  was  astonished  and  shocked  at  the 
answer  given  to  the  Finance  Committee 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Bell,  as  the  reason  for  this 
$7  billion  deficit.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  told  our  committee 
that  the  deficit  with  which  we  are  being 
confronted  as  of  June  30,  which  will  ap- 
proximate around  $7  billion  to  $8  bil- 
lion, was  not  the  result  of  an  unexpected 
decUne  in  revenue.  He  said  it  was  not 
the  result  of  any  imexpected  develop- 
ments necessitating  increased  expendi- 
tures; but  he  boasted  that  this  $7  billion 
or  $8  billion  deficit  is  directly  the  result 
of  a  planned  deficit— and  he  used  the 
words  "deliberately  planned."  Yes,  he 
confirmed  that  the  administration  last 
year  deliberately  planned  to  create  this 
deficit  of  around  $8  billion.  He  said  the 
administration  planned  this  deficit  as  an 
antirecession  measure.  I  shall  quote 
from  the  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  should  state  that  just  prior 
to  the  part  of  the  testimony  which  I 
shall  quote  I  had  been  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  deficit  is  accounted 
for  as  a  result  of  increased  expenditures 
of  from  $6  billion  to  $8  billion  over  and 
above  the  original  budgets  submitted  In 
January  and  February  1961,  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  later  by  President 
Kennedy. 
I  quote  from  the  testimony: 

Senator  Williams.  I  point  that  out  to  con- 
firm what  waa  said  earlier: 

That  this  deficit  with  which  we  are  going 
to  be  confronted  here  on  June  the  30th  re- 
sults largely  from  Increased  expenditures 
during  the  past  12  months  rather  than  from 
a  reduction  or  an  oyerestlmation  of  revenue. 

Ut.Bku.,  That  la  right. 
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It  U,  of  course,  trtie.  Senator,  as  you 
know,  that  the  total  volume  of  business,  of 
Income,  of  production  in  the  economy  wUl  be 
affected  or  has  been  af'ected  during  this  yeao- 
by  the  Federal  budge:,  and.  Insofar  as  the 
recovery  has  been  stimulated  by  the  planned 
deficit  In  the  Federal  oudget,  the  receipts  of 
the  Government  are  mibstantlally  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

But  this  Is  an  Indirect  effect  through  the 
Impact  of  the  budget  on  the  economy. 

Senator  Williams.  You  used  the  word  In 
that  statement,  a  "pUoined  deficit." 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.        i 

Senator  Williams.  DO'  I  understand  that 
this  deficit  with  whl  ;h  we  are  now  being 
confronted  was  delll)cirately  planned  and 
something  that  you  not  only  anticipated  but 
that  you  planned  for  r^hls  deficit? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

A  deficit  was  planned  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  deliberately  as  an  antirecession  meas- 
ure ••  •. 


So,  Mf.  President,  we  find  that  the 
statement  made  by  President  Kennedy 
in  his  speech  at  Yale  University  was  a 
rather  belated  confirmation  of  the  ac- 
tion that  the  administration,  as  now 
confirmed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  has  been  deliberately 
spending  these  ln(reased  amounts  so 
that  they  could  create  this  $7  billion 
deficit. 

This  acknowledgment  of  this  brazen 
action  proves  that  all  during  the  early 
months  of  this  year,  when  President 
Kennedy  was  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget,  he  was  deliberately  kidding  the 
American  people.        1 1 

Mr.  Bell  boasts  thjit  they  have  delib- 
erately been  trying  to  get  rid  of  about 
$500  million  a  month  over  and  above 
what  we  were  taking  Jn.  They  have  de- 
liberately been  doing  that  as  an  antire- 
cession measure.  They  wanted  this 
deficit,  and  they  have  gotten  It. 

Mt.  President,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  such  a  situation  where  an 
administration  is  as  irresponsible  as  that 
I  believe  Congress  not  only  must  keep  a 
close  check  but  mast  do  more  than  that. 
This  situation  requires  a  complete  study 
by  our  committee  of  the  fiscal  policies 
being  originated  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. I  think  the  situation  is  very  seri- 
ous when  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  expenditures  of  this  Government,  the 
one  who  is  supposed  to  oversee  all  the 
agencies  and  to  cut  down  on  spending, 
says  he  has  been  deliberately  planning 
methods  to  get  rid  of  the  public's  money 
over  the  past  several  pionths.  I  was 
amazed  at  his  admission  that  they  are 
proceeding  with  a  system  of  deliberately 
planned  deficits. 

They  have  added  101,115  new  bureau- 
crats to  the  public  payroll  during  the 
first  16  months  this  adJtninistratlon  has 
been  in  office.  Since  January  21,  when 
•  the  new  administration  took  office,  it 
has  been  adding  new  employees — not  re- 
placements of  Republicans  with  Demo- 
crats, but  new  employees  over  and  above 
the  numbers  emplcyed  In  the  same  agen- 
cies in  preceding  years — at  the  rate  of 
6,300  a  month,  or  approximately  1,500 
new  employees  ev«;ry  week;  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  Govej-nment's  5-day  work- 
week, that  means  300  new  employees 
every  day,  or,  in  short,  it  means  that 
every  2  minutes  of  a  working  day  the  ad- 


mlniotration  is  adding  one  new  Federal 
employee  to  the  payroll.  This  is  being 
done  as  a  part  of  the  plan — as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
said — to  create  a  deficit  because  he 
thought  It  was  a  healthy  situation  for  the 
country  to  operate  at  a  deficit. 

This  is  a  serious  indictment  against 
the  fiscal  responsibility  of  this  official 
and  the  administration  which  he  repre- 
sents. 

This  demonstration  of  complete  fiscal 
irresponsibility  s^ows  the  danger  of  put- 
ting into  high  positions  of  government 
men  who  have  never  had  the  exp>erience 
of  meeting  a  payroll.  I  am  ready  to 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedlnps  under  the  quorimi  call  be  sus- 
r>ended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  cast  a  protest  vote  against  the 
Federal  debt  increeise  bill  as  an  expres- 
sion of  my  concern  about  the  wasteful, 
profiigate,  massive  spending  policies  of 
the  New  Frontier. 

I  realize  that  in  some  quarters  this 
vote  will  be  attacked  as  being  incon- 
sistent and  perhaps  demagogic,  l}ecause 
I  realize  that,  unless  we  are  ready  to  go 
back  to  the  situation  under  which  Con- 
gress passes  officially  on  each  separate 
bond  issue,  we  must  have  a  debt  ceiling; 
but  the  only  way,  apparently,  that  we 
can  bring  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  problem  of  excessive  spending  is  to 
indicate  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  not  automatically  vote  every  time 
to  increase  the  ceiling. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  facing  a 
situation  in  which  we  again  must  have 
a  more  or  less  automatic  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  in  the  face  of  a  record  of 
extravagant  and  massive  spending  that 
I  think  is  unparalleled. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  has  a  national  administration 
demonstrated  such  complete  lack  of  fis- 
cal discipline  and  utter  inability  to  es- 
tablish priorities  in  Federal  expenditures. 
Under  this  bill  we  will  have  the  highest 
national  debt  in  our  entire  history,  and 
the  highest  of  any  nation  since  time 
began. 

In  casting  a  protest  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  realize  there  are  practical  reasons 
for  prop>osing  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  limit,  because  I  realize  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  meet  its  obli- 
gations. I  am  also  aware  that  the 
Treasury  Department  faces  a  sea^nal 
problem,  for  tax  receipts  tend  to  be 
lower  than  expenditures  during  the  first 
half  of  any  fiscal  year. 

DEBT   CEILINO   SQUEEZE  DUE  TO   HECENT  DEnCITS 

This  administration  has,  however,  by 
its  own  spendthrift  policies,  put  itself 
in  a  box  and  is  now  asking  Congress  to 
bail  it  out.  In  testimony  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Douglas  Dillon,  admitted  that. 


even  assiuning  a  balanced  budget  for 
1963 — and  I  want  to  comment  on  thut 
further — the  squeeze  on  the  debt  limit 
is  due  primarily  to  recent  deficits.  In 
the  words  of  the  Secretary : 

The  Increase  Is  being  requested  to  meet 
the  fiscal  consequences  of  past  deficits,  and 
does  not  reflect  the  expectation  of  a  deficit 
in  fiscal  1963. 

The  squeeze  has  come  because  of  an 
expected  deficit  of  over  $7  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  which 
has  come  on  the  heels  of  a  $4  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  change  the  words 
"expected  deficit"  to  "plaimed  deficit" 
because  in  his  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  knows,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Bell,  confirmed 
the  fact  that  this  deficit  as  of  June  30 
is  not  something  that  resulted  from  an 
unexpected  decline  in  revenues  or  an 
unexpected  development  of  increased 
costs  but  rather  was  a  deficit  deliber- 
ately planned  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration as  an  antirecession  measure.  In 
other  words,  they  have  been  sitting  up 
nights  planning  ways  by  which  they  can 
get  rid  of  an  additional  $5  or  $6  billion. 
They  are  bragging  about  it.  They  think 
it  is  a  great  achievement  for  our  econ- 
omy, although  they  do  not  reconcile  that 
claim  with  what  has  recently  happened 
in  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  my  senior  colleague  on  the  Finance 
Committee  has  pointed  this  out.  I  had 
intended  to  put  in  the  Record  the  exact 
words  of  the  colloquy  that  passed  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to 
comment  on  that  point,  he  said  he  was 
not  a  financial  ejcp^rfr  and  therefore  he 
did  not  care  to  nT^e  any  comments  to 
reconcile  what  is  happening  in  the  stock 
market  with  what  had  been  done  toward 
a  "planned  deficit."  As  to  the  statement 
that  he  is  not  a  qualified  financial  ex- 
pert I  am  in  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  results  of  the 
current  deficit  a;id  the  deficit  of  the 
previous  year  are  in  sorry  contrast  to 
the  Eisenhower  budget  forecast  of  a  $79 
million  surplus  in  fiscal  1961  and  a  $1.5 
billion  surplus  for  fiscal  1962.  Had  Ei- 
senhower's policies  and  program  been  in 
effect,  there  would  be  no  need  for  and 
hence  no  request  for  a  debt  ceiling  in- 
crease at  this  time.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration must  be  reminded  of  that 
religious  warning,  "Your  sins  will  find 
you  out." 

At  the  hearings,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  Secretary  Dillon  approved  of  the 
practice  of  the  debt  limitation.   He  said : 

I  think  a  debt  limitation  which  we  have 
had  recently  provides  a  good  occasion,  each 
year  when  It  Is  renewed,  to  have  a  review  of 
the  entire  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  present 
such  a  review  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

When  the  debt  ceiling  Issue  was  de- 
bated in  1953  the  cry  was  made  that  if 
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the  request  were  not  granted  it  would 
bring  financial  havoc.  The  President. 
President  Eisenhower  at  that  time,  re- 
quested an  increase  in  the  ceiling  from 
$275  to  $290  billion.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, after  hearing  the  testimony  of  the 
administration  witnesses,  voted  11  to  4 
to  refuse  to  report  thf  $290  billion  debt 
limit  bill.  What  happened?  The  ad- 
ministration tightened  its  belt.  The 
heavens  did  not  fall.  Panic  did  not  oc- 
cur. Reduced  spending  made  it  possible 
to  stay  within  the  statutory  debt  limit. 
As  Judge  Smith  said  in  the  House  de- 
bate on  this  bill : 

The  only  way  to  wean  a  calf  Is  to  pull  It 
away  from  the  cow. 

We  have  to  pull  the  Kennedy  golden 
calf  away  from  the  taxpaytng  cow  If  we 
are  going  to  save  this  country. 

PaXSIOENT  BSKAKS  PROMISS  OV  a&LANCXD 
BT7DOZT 

The  Kennedy  administration  promised 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1963,  and  the 
$308  billion  debt  limit  request  is  based 
on  that  promise.  However,  in  testimony 
before  the  Finance  Committee  both  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Treasury 
E>epartment  began  to  prepare  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  a  deliberate  policy  of  un- 
balanced budgets,  thus  breaking  even 
that  promise.  Secretary  Dillon  said  that 
the  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1963  was 
based  on  an  estimated  average  gross  na- 
tional product  of  $570  billion  for  calen- 
dar year  1962.  The  Secretary  then 
added : 

Admittedly,  the  expansion  of  the  economy 
so  far  this  year  has  not  measured  up  to  our 
expectations.  This  has  substantially  dimin- 
ished the  Ukellhood  of  achieving  our  goals. 

Other  administration  spokesmen  also 
are  beginning  to  doubt  that  w^e  will 
achieve  that  laudable  goal.  Add  the  dis- 
appointing performance  of  the  economy 
to  the  proposed  tax  cuts  for  next  year 
and  the  result  will  be  a  fiscal  1963  budget 
in  the  red  by  $5  to  $10  billion.  There- 
fore, even  a  $308  billion  debt  limit  wiTl 
not  meet  the  needs  of  this  prodigal  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  conducted  an  independ- 
ent revenue  projection  and  estimated  the 
fiscal  1963  budget  would  show  a  deficit 
of  $4  billion,  excluding  the  efTects  of  the 
administration's  1962  tax  bill,  were  it  to 
be  enacted.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  effects  of  any  tax  cut  next 
year.  I  think  we  can  look  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Budget  ofBcials  to  come  ending 
to  Congress  again  next  Jjtnuary  to  ask 
for  a  further  rise  in  the  debt  limit. 

This  administration  seems  to  look 
upon  the  debt  limit  not  as  a  ceiling  but 
as  an  escalator,  designed  to  carry  us 
ever  higher  in  Federal  spending. 

I  have  wondered  sometimes  If  we 
should  not  pass  some  kind  of  an  elastic 
debt  limit  bill,  providing  that  the  debt 
limit  shall  always  be  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  higher  than  the  national  debt 
on  any  given  day. 

KIW  rRONTIER  OF  DXBT A  WOEiD'S  HECORO 

Though  the  President  in  his  address 
at  Yale  University  tried  to  pass  ofif  as 
myths  many  of  our  traditional  financial 


principles,  including  that  of  balanced 
budgets,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  questioning  readily  admitted  that 
our  public  debt  is  not  a  myth.  The  in- 
terest payments  alone  are  $9  billion  per 
year,  an  amount  greater  than  the  na- 
tional debts  of  all  but  six  countries;  five 
in  the  free  world,  and  Russia  in  the 
Communist  bloc.  This  annual  outlay 
for  American  taxpayers  to  merely  serv- 
ice the  debt  is  not  a  myth.  The  $9  bil- 
lion service  charge  is  larger  than  any 
of  our  total  Federal  budgets  prior  to 
1941,  except  for  fiscal  1919  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  The  U.S.  debt,  total- 
ing $299  billion,  represents  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  combined  free  world 
total  central  government  debt  of  $505 
billion.    We  lead  the  world  in  debt. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  re- 
questing a  debt  increase  to  a  level 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  this 
country,  including  both  wartime  and 
peacetime  years.  The  current  "tem- 
porary" debt  limitation  of  $300  billion 
was  equaled  only  in  a  time  of  extreme 
national  emergency  during  World  War  II 
for  the  fiscal  year  1948.  and  was  prompt- 
ly reduced  to  $275  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1947.  The  proposed  increase  to  $308  bil- 
lion would  establish  another  "new 
frontier"  in  budget  policy  for  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

PLANNKD    Dxricrrs 

Wliat  worries  me  most  Is  the  deliberate 
nature  of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
deficit  myopia.  Administration  wit- 
nesses admitted  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  the  $8  billion  Increase  in 
spending  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
over  the  original  e.^^tlmates  by  President 
Eisenhower  was  deliberately  planned, 
purportedly  as  an  antirecession  meas- 
ure— this  at  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration was  pulling  from  its  other 
pocket  a  press  release  painting  glowing 
forecasts  of  the  future  of  the  economy. 

In  the  committee  the  questioning  went 
as  follows: 

Senator  Williams.  Yon  used  the  words  In 
that  statement,  a  "planned  deficit." 
Mr.  Bm.L.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bell  is  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 
I  continue  the  quotation  : 

Senator  Willjavs.  Do  I  understand  tluit 
this  deficit  with  which  we  are  now  being  con- 
fronted was  deliberately  planned  and  some- 
thing that  you  not  only  anticipated  but  that 
you  planned  for  this  deficit? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

A  deficit  wag  planned  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  deliberately  as  an  antirecession  measure 
Inst  as  the  deficit  in  1950  was  planned  as  an 
antirecession  measxire  at  that  time. 

I  question  whether  the  deficit  in  1959 
was  planned.  President  Eiseiihowei* 
stood  firm  against  any  massive  Federal 
intervention,  although  Congress  thrust 
unwanted  and  unneeded  billions  upon 
him. 

The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  spend  and  borrow 
Is  deliberate.  More  Federal  deficit 
spending  is  the  growth  formula  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

DEAIOCaATIC    AJTINITT    FOB    UISTS    AND-  DXTICrrs 

If  the  administration's  "planned  def- 
icits"  were  based  solidly  on  recession 


cure,  I  would  not  be  quite  so  concerned, 
but  past  history  convinces  me  that  the 
philosophy  which  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration espouses  will  lead  to  deficits  in 
good  times,  such  as  the  present,  as  well 
as  bad.  For  example.  In  the  18  peacetime 
years  since  1900  when  the  Democrats 
have  controlled  the  White  House,  we 
have  had  deficits  83  ];>ercent  of  the  time. 
For  the  22  years  in  which  the  Democrats 
have  controlled  Congress,  we  have  had 
deficits  86  percent  of  the  time  during 
peacetime  years  in  this  century.  And  in 
those  years  since  1900,  again  excluding 
the  war  years,  when  the  Democrats  have 
controlled  both  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress,  we  have  never  had  a 
balanced  budget.  That  is  the  situation 
we  are  in  today.  Thus  the  administra- 
tion pronouncements  of  planned  deficits. 
irrespective  of  their  economic  founda- 
tion, merely  make  official  that  which  has 
been  the  past  history  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  fiscal  pattern  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministiation  is  clear.  A  balanced  budget 
is  submitted  on  paper  to  satisfy  the  ad- 
vocates of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  to  try 
to  forestall  any  further  drain  on  the  gold 
required  to  meet  our  foreign  obligations. 
At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
pursues  a  policy  of  multiplying  Federal 
expenditures.  Irrespective  of  the  Federal 
revenues.  That  course  satisfies  the 
group  of  economists,  including  the  White 
House  inner  circle,  who  advocate  new 
Federal  programs  and  Federal  deficits  as 
a  means  of  spending  us  Into  hoped  for 
prosperity. 

The  debt  celling  was  designed  to  serve 
as  a  restraining  influence  on  our  overall 
spending  totals.  Congress  has  yielded 
considerable  control  over  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  the  executive  branch 
through  such  devices  as  back-door  spend- 
ing. And  the  presence  of  unexpended 
obligational  authority  makes  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  control  the  rate  of 
expenditures  for  programs.  In  fiscal 
year  1963,  for  example,  the  President 
will  have  unexpended  obligational  au- 
thority of  over  $181  billion,  of  which 
about  $100  billion  is  in  new  obligational 
authority  t>ased  on  1963  budget  figures 
and  the  remainder  is  carryover  from 
previous  budgets.  The  President  can 
step  up.  or  slow  down,  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing such  balances  as  he  sees  fit. 

NEW    rSOKTIXa   BFCKOINC    UP    $10    BILLION 

Since  the  Kennedy  administration 
took  over,  the  projected  level  of  Federal 
sp>ending  based  on  requests  for  new  obli- 
gational authority  has  increased  from 
$80.9  bilhon  estimated  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  January  16.  1961.  for 
fiscal  1962,  to  over  $100  billion  for  fiscal 
1963  as  estimated  May  31.  1962.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  25  percent  in 
the  18  months  this  administration  has 
been  in  office.  If  that  rate  of  increase 
continues,  the  annual  budget  will  be  well 
over  $125  billion  when  President  Ken- 
nedy leaves  ofBce  in  1965.  If  the  admin- 
istration held  this  increase  to  even  10 
percent,  we  could  have  been  able  to  stay 
within  the  existing  debt  ceiling  of  $300 
billion. 

A  ti£ht  debt  ceiling  is  necessary  for 
another  reason,  and  that  is  to  serve  as 
a  clieck  on  back-door  spending. 
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Back-door  si>en<llng  takes  various 
fonns,  all  of  wnlch  bypass  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  Congress.  The 
most  common  is  for  an  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  Government  to  make 
use  of  public  debt  receipts  and  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Treasury  for  its 
funds. 

As  of  June  30,  ld61,  a  total  of  $150 
billion  in  public  debt  authorizations  has 
been  i^aced  on  tlie  books  of  the  Treasury. 
Only  $72  blDion  has  been  repaid.  A  total 
of  $33  blUlon  Is  still  outstanding.  $29 
billion  is  yet  to  be  borrowed,  and  $16 
billion  has  been  charged  off  as  bad  debts. 

The  executiye  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment thus  has  a  free  hand  at  spend- 
ing via  the  back  door  for  certain  pro- 
grams, but  the  public  debt  ceiling  serves 
as  a  check  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
can  be  indulged  when  added  to  the  over- 
all total  spending  in  any  1  year. 

LET    NEW    raONTIEl     SACUnCX    FO«    TAZPATXRS 

The  only  sane  course,  and  again  the 
reaaon  for  my  protest  vote,  is  to  prod 
the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, or  be  honest  enough  to  Increase 
taxes  to  pay  for  its  extravagance.  If  the 
administration  would  make  it  clear  by  its 
actions  that  it  intends  to  pursue  a  sane 
fiscal  course,  and  that  it  knows  the 
meaning  of  economy  In  Government,  I 
would  be  willing  to  join  in  supporting  a 
debt  Increase  to  meet  the  coming  year's 
seasonal  debt  demands.  But  we  have  yet 
to  see  any  evidence  whatever  that  the 
administration  is  M^-illing  to  make  the 
sacrifices  President  Kennedy  promised  in 
his  inaugural  address  in  1061.  Rather, 
we  have  been  subjected  to  enticement 
after  enticement  of  Federal  handouts, 
tickling  the  political  palate,  but  in  the 
process  weakening  character  and  under- 
mining the  productive  vigor  of  the 
economy. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  the  administra- 
tion quit  asking  Congress  what  it  can 
do  for  New  Frontier  bureaucrats  through 
new  debt  ceilings,  fcut  rather  what  can 
the  administration  do  for  Congress,  the 
taxpayer,  and  the  free  world  in  bring- 
ing about  fiscal  Integrity. 

TAXES     AND      FEDERAL      BPI.WmNU     lUNGEROnSLT 
HMU 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  the  economy 
can  stand.  The  noted  economist.  Colin 
Clark,  told  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  1959  that  if  the  tax  burden  ex- 
ceeds 25  percent  of  our  Income  on  a  reg- 
ular continuing  basis,  the  effect  will  be 
infiation  in  prices  and  a  depressive  effect 
on  work  incentives.  At  the  present  time 
our  Federal  taxes  are  absorbing  22  per- 
cent of  our  national  income  on  a  cash 
budget  basis. 

We  are  already  approaching  this  so- 
caUed  breaking  point.  Add  to  this  the 
State  and  local  tax  burden  and  we  are 
well  beyond  the  danger  point,  with  gov- 
ernment taking  a  total  of  one-third  of 
our  incomes. 

It  is  a  myth  to  think  that  we  can  sweep 
a  $300  billion  debt  under  the  rug. 

The  New  Frontier  by  its  profligate 
spending  and  perpetual  deficit  policies  is 
already  Imperiling  international  confi- 
dence In  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  It  may  yet 
endanger  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 


ican people  In  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
Federal  Government.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  concerned  about  the  outflow  of 
gold  abroad  from  the  United  States, 
which  indicates  foreign  lack  of  faith,  we 
must  get  our  financial  house  in  order. 
To  continue  the  present  spending  binge 
invites  disaster  and  will  not  restore  con- 
fidence. 

As  an  expression  of  my  profound  con- 
cern, I  shall  vote  against  an  Increase  in 
the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  curious  that  there  is  so  little  spir- 
ited Interest  among  the  public  generally 
In  the  so-called  debt  celling.  The  lack 
of  Interest  perhaps  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  seems  like  such  a  complicated 
subject.  Members  of  the  public  do  not 
fully  comprehend  what  the  ceiling  is 
about.  So  It  may  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing so  remote  and  beyond  the  experi- 
ence and  background  (rf  the  average 
citizen  that  he  does  not  want  to  bother 
himself  with  It 

And  yet  It  Is  intereJstlng  that  the  debt 
belongs  to  the  citltenry.  It  certainly 
was  rightly  named  the  public  debt,  be- 
cause the  citisens  owe  It.  The  point  can 
be  demonstrated  by  going  to  any  bank 
In  the  country  and  looking  at  the  latest 
report  of  the  bank.  On  the  Eisset  side  of 
the  report  are  listed  the  resources  of  the 
bank.  One  will  find  a  list  there  of  the 
Federal  obligations  in  which  the  deposi- 
tors' money  has  been  invested. 

Often  depositors  do  not  put  that  to- 
gether, but  the  bank  has  only  capital  in 
a  limited  amount  and  surplus.  Beyoi^ 
that  it  uses  the  money  that  the  average 
citizen  deposits  in  the  bank,  and  with 
the  depositors'  money  Federal  obliga- 
tions are  purchased  and,  of  course,  they 
are  good.  But  that  is  true  of  every  bank. 
It  is  true  of  every  insurance  company. 
It  is  true  of  every  fiduciary.  It  is  true 
of  every  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation. So,  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  citizens,  by  buying 
Federal  paper  when  It  Is  issued  through 
their  banks  and  their  bankers  with  the 
money  they  have  deposited  there,  clear- 
ly own  the  public  debt,  and  for  that  rea- 
son they  ought  to  have  a  very  abiding 
and  durable  interest  in  the  debt  level. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  used  the  word  "escalation,"  of 
course,  we  know  that  it  is  a  term  which 
is  indigenous  to  our  own  day  and  time. 
And  yet  the  debt  has  been  a  rather  esca- 
lating debt,  for,  as  I  vmderstand  the 
term,  it  means  both  going  up  and  com- 
ing down;  and  nearly  everyone  is  now 
familiar  with  an  escalator. 

I  presume  our  first  public  debt  was 
incurred  right  after  the  Revolution,  at 
which  time  It  was  approximately  $75 
million.  That  was  a  very  tolerable  debt 
as  debt  goes  today.  But  over  the  years 
that  debt  has  gone  up,  both  in  terms  of 
total  and  in  per  capita  terms.  I  hope 
my  fig\ires  are  correct.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  accumulate  these  figures  with- 
out a  modern  computer.  Back  in  1789, 
when  the  war  was  over,  the  public  debt 
was  $16  pa:  capita.  In  1860,  before  we 
got  into  dvil  strife.  It  had  gone  down  to 
$2.06  per  capita.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  it  had  gotten  up  to  $75  per  capita. 


Before  World  I  it  had  receded  to  $11.85. 
After  World  I  it  got  up  to  $228.  After 
Worid  War  n  it  got  up  to  $1,907  per 
capita.  So  we  can  see,  per  capita  wise, 
this  debt  has  been  "escalating,"  if  that  is 
the  proper  word. 

The  debt  ceiling  has  been  escalating 
ever  since  we  imposed  a  debt  ceiling  In 
connection  with  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan  Act  in  1917.  That  first  debt  ceiling 
was  divided  as  between  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates, and  was  carried  in  two  ac- 
counts. The  first  limitation  which  was 
imposed,  hi  1917,  was  $11  >4  billion.  It 
went  back  to  $10  billion  In  the  precrash 
period,  before  1929.  Then  it  went  to  $45 
billion;  then  to  $65  billion;  to  $300  bil- 
lion, in  April  of  1945;  and  from  then  on. 
until  1961,  it  shuttled  between  $275  bil- 
lion and  $298  billion. 

When  we  talk  about  debt,  we  must 
talk  about  the  whole  subject;  not  merely 
what  the  Federal  Government  owes,  as 
included  in  the  debt  ceiling,  but  also 
what  everyone  else  owes.  The  best  fig- 
ure I  can  get  for  State  and  local  debt 
presently  is  about  $70  billion.  But  the 
corporate  debt  of  the  country  Is  $350 
billion.  The  private  debt  is  $290  billion. 
Then  when  we  add  the  Federal  debt  of 
$300  billion,  it  adds  up  to  a  little  more 
than  $1  trillion.  I  believe  that  $1  trillion 
is  a  thousand  billion  dollars.  Therefore 
we  are  really  up  in  orbit  when  it  comes 
to  our  aggregate  debt  of  all  kinds. 

To  round  out  this  picture,  I  suppose 
we  must  include  contingencies.  There 
is  presently  outstanding  through  Fed- 
eral funds  about  $54  billion  in  loans  and 
mortgages.  Certainly  there  are  assets 
behind  those  obligations,  but  who  knows 
whether  ultimately  there  will  be  a  loss? 
I  am  drawing  strictly  on  memory,  but 
I  believe  through  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration there  may  be  presently  as 
many  as  75,000  foreclosures.  Whatever 
the  property  brings  as  against  the  called 
loan,  the  difference,  if  it  is  a  loss,  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. So  we  must  think  of  these  con- 
tingencies and  the  unfunded  obligations 
and  guarantees. 

Therefore,  there  Is  $54  billion  In  mort- 
gages and  loans.  $251  billion  in  insur- 
tince  and  guarantees,  and  $250  billion  in 
all  forms  of  trust  accounts  and  contin- 
gent liabilities. 

This  is  only  another  half  trillion  dol- 
lars. 

When  we  think  about  this  in  the  large, 
we  are  getting  into  orbit  really  when  we 
get  up  to  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars. 

I  suppose  an  argument  can  be  made 
on  both  sides  of  this  debt  proposition, 
and  it  can  be  s^id  that  no  ceilirig  ought 
to  be  imposed,  because  we  have  to  pay 
our  bills  whether  we  set  one  or  not,  and 
that  imposing  a  ceiling  that  might  be  too 
low  is  nothung  except  an  inhibition 
against  the  Federal  Government  borrow- 
ing the  necessary  money  to  pay  what- 
ever bills  are  on  the  desk. 

However,  there  is  something  psycho- 
logical about  a  ceiling,  because  when  we 
puncture  that  ceiling  It  sets  off  a  great 
deal  of  steam,  and  it  becomes  some- 
thing of  a  reminder  to  F>eople  everywhere 
that  the  debt  has  gotten  to  be  astronomi- 
cal and  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
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about  it.  It  is  a  public  debt.  It  belongs 
to  the  people.  Their  money,  whether  it 
is  money  that  is  laid  down  for  an  in- 
surance premium  or  a  deposit  in  a  bank 
or  in  some  other  form,  is  money  that  is 
invested  in  Federal  securities,  and  so  in 
truth  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  public 
and  that  they  own  it. 

To  me  it  is  a  little  interesting  and 
also  a  little  paradoxical  that  for  the  last 
several  years  we  have  had  the  annual 
ceiling  review.  This  seems  to  come 
around  every  365  days,  and  that  is  a 
type  of  escalation  in  itself,  because  we 
put  on  the  ceiling  and  then  we  kick  ofif 
the  ceiling  by  spending  more  than  the 
ceiling  will  i)ermit,  unless  securities  are 
issued  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
borrow. 

So  up  goes  the  debt.  Then  because 
of  the  uneven  flow  of  revenues,  it  will  be 
a  larger  obligation  at  one  time  of  the 
year  than  it  will  at  another.  So  up  it 
goes  and  down  it  goes  in  this  whole 
course  of  escalation.  Obviously,  we  must 
be  rather  realistic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  discuss  the 
debt,  it  points  up  what  I  have  been 
undertaking  to  make  manifest  to  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time;  namely,  that 
the  place  to  put  the  ax  is  in  the  field 
of  expenditures. 

I  believe  it  was  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
the  philosopher  of  Walden  Pond,  who 
once  observed  that  for  every  one  who 
Is  hacking  at  the  roots,  there  are  a 
hundred  hacking  at  the  branches. 

I  am  afraid  that  that  is  all  too  true, 
because  the  way  to  keep  the  debt  within 
bounds  is  to  give  some  regard  to  the 
question  of  appropriation  and  the  ques- 
tion of  expenditure.  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  ceiling  once  that  ceiling 
has  been  imposed,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  to  manage  our  ex- 
penditures and  keep  them  within  due 
bounds,  so  that  every  year  we  do  not 
have  to  be  kicking  off  the  ceiling. 

I  wonder  where  the  enlargement  of 
the  debt  is  going  to  stop.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  look  at  the  table  I  hold  in  my 
hand  which  shows  that  starting  with 
1917,  the  debt  was  $11,500  million 
then  $10  billion,  $45  billion,  $65  billion, 
$300  billion,  $275  billion.  $298  billion, 
$308  billion.  Up  and  up  it  goes,  and  the 
dehi  seems  constantly  to  be  finding  a 
new  plateau.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  we  will  start  running  out  of 
money  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Then  we  will  truly  be  in  trouble.  It 
always  intrigues  me  how  we  recite  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  an  appropriation 
bill:  "There  is  appropriated  out  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated." How  can  there  be  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  actually,  when 
we  seem  to  be  constantly  spending  well 
beyond  what  is  in  the  Treasury  itself? 
I  often  think  of  the  lady  who  went  to 
the  Governor  of  a  certain  State  and 
said  to  him,  "Governor,  I  want  to  get  my 
husband  out  of  prison." 
He  said,  "What  is  he  in  prison  for?" 
She  said,  "For  stealing  a  ham." 
The  Governor  asked  her:  "Is  he  a 
good  husband?" 
"No,  sir." 


The  Governor  asked  her:  "Is  he  good 
to  the  children?" 

"No,  sir.  Governor." 

Then  the  Governor  asked  her,  "Well, 
why  do  you  want  to  get  him  out  of 
prison?" 

She  said,  "Because  we  are  out  of  ham 
again."     [Laughter.] 

Well.  I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to 
run  out  of  ham  one  of  these  days.  I 
mean  not  only  money,  but  confidence  as 
well. 

I  remember  the  days  when  I  was  on 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  and 
when  we  had  a  regular  cavalcade  of  ex- 
perts. I  remember  the  question  that 
was  put  to  them  at  that  time,  because  a 
spokesman  for  the  White  House,  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  President, 
had  given  to  the  press  one  afternoon 
the  statement  that  this  country  could 
stand  a  $55  billion  debt.  Then  the 
waters  came  down,  and  the  discussion 
begar^.  There  were  those  who  con- 
tended that  we  would  blow  the  lid  off  if 
we  ever  got  up  to  a  $55  billion  debt. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  a  debt  ceil- 
ing which  is  SVi  times  that  amount, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  inspire  any  great 
concern.  It  causes  no  great  apprehen- 
sion that  I  can  see.  Yet  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  before 
Congress. 

One  other  factor  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  talk  about  our  public 
debt.  That  is  the  monetizing  of  the 
debt  through  various  funds.  Again  I 
draw  on  memory.  I  hope  it  is  correct. 
I  believe  the  last  figure  I  saw — and  I 
make  it  subject  to  correction — was  that 
about  $83  billion  of  Government  securi- 
ties have  been  washed  through  tr\ist 
accounts  of  one  kind  or  another.  One 
trust  fund  is  in  the  form  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund.  That  is  the 
fund  upon  which  those  who  labor  for 
the  Government  will  depend  to  pay  them 
their  retirement  money  when  they  have 
retired  from  the  Government  service. 
So  that  fund,  certainly  In  large  part, 
can  be  invested  in  Federal  securities. 

The  social  security  account  trust  funds 
can  be  invested  in  Federal  securities. 
So  can  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund, 
and  a  great  many  others.  That  amount 
in  itself  becomes  staggering. 

So  the  higher  the  debt  goes,  the 
further  the  Treasury  looks  for  a  broader 
base  upon  which  to  scatter  the  debt; 
and  not  the  least  of  the  places  is.  of 
course,  those  funds.  Everybody  who  ex- 
pects sometime  to  be  a  retiree  under 
one  of  those  funds  ought  to  have  a  real 
interest  in  the  public  debt. 

I  propose,  meager  as  it  may  seem,  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Of  course,  it  reduces  the  debt  ceiling  by 
onjy  $2  billion.  But  the  thought  was 
running  through  my  mind  yesterday. 
"In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  apprehension  that  the 
country's  economy  is  not  moving  as  so 
many  persons  expected,  who  knows  when 
a  tax -reduction  proposal  will  be  im- 
furled?"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could 
come  before  Congress  closes  shop  and 
goes  home  for  the  year.  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  sensible  Idea  to  raise  the  debt 


limit  for  60  days,  because  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  Congress  will  be  in  ses- 
sion for  60  days  or  more,  unless  all  signs 
fall.  Perhaps  there  might  be  unfurled 
some  rather  interesting  proposals  to 
deal  with  the  jacking  up  of  the  economy, 
which  would  give  Congress  a  better  esti- 
mate of  what  we  ought  to  do  about  the 
debt  proposition.  But  I  shall  not  ad- 
vance such  a  proposal.  I  have  not  heard 
all  the  discussion  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  prefer  always  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams], 
who  has  given  so  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  this  problem,  not  only  now  but 
also  over  a  good  many  years.  I  regard 
him  as  a  very  considerable  expert  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  about  putting  the  Government's 
financial  house  in  order. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  and  the  need  to  have  funds 
available  to  provide  for  the  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  in  re- 
tirement. Does  the  Senator  know  that 
late  in  the  1970's  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  about  $2  billion  annually  in 
excess  of  the  deductions  and  the  con- 
tributions made  by  those  In  the  retire- 
ment system  to  take  care  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  Government;  and  that 
also  in  1975.  under  the  retirement  sys- 
tem for  military  personnel,  the  point 
will  have  been  resujhed  when  $3  billion 
annually  will  be  required  to  take  care  of 
the  Government's  obligations  to  meet  the 
Government's  commitments?  In  other 
words,  late  in  the  1970's,  or  about  1980. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  raise,  through 
regular  taxation,  a  total  of  $5  billion 
each  year  to  take  care  of  retirement  ob- 
ligations. That  is  a  serious  challenge, 
because  it  indicates  that  unless  we  begin 
to  curtail  spending  soon,  we  may  face  a 
situation  which  will  not  only  jeopardize 
but  may  destroy  our  fiscal  structure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  un- 
funded liabilities.  Commitments  have 
been  made  to  retired  officers'  funds  as 
well  as  to  veterans'  pension  funds.  There 
is  a  whole  host  of  funds,  and  among 
them  is  the  fund  for  retired  civil  service 
workers. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
what  a  time  we  had  with  that  very  item! 
Of  course,  it  was  recommended  that  only 
a  limited  amount  be  contributed  to  that 
fund,  an  amount  which  by  no  means 
covered  the  Federal  Government's  share. 
The  Federal  Government  has  undertaken 
to  match  with  the  Federal  workers  con- 
tributions to  that  fund,  but  for  a  great 
many  years  that  has  not  been  done. 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  has  a 
solemn  obligation;  and  some  time,  some- 
how, if  there  is  any  danger  that  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  retirees  in  each  of  a 
succession  of  years,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
fund,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  in  the  in- 
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terest  of  maintaining  the  solvency  oX  that 
fund,  and  oX  giving  assurance  to  the  peo- 
ple from  whose  paychecks  we  have  taken 
the  money  as  their  part  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  fund. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  situation  as 
I  sense  ik  I  add  only  tlU«  admonition. 
The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be 
a  greater  diffusion  of  interest  in  the 
whole  debt  problem;  for,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  it  is  a  public  debt  It  is  owed  by 
the  people.  It  is  the  people's  money  that 
is  invested  in  the  debt.  Every  time  some- 
one who  is  a  trustee  of  the  people's 
money  buys  a  Federal  bond  or  security 
of  virtually  any  kind,  a  Federal  debt  is 
incurred.  So  the  average  citizen,  when 
he  makes  a  deposit  in  a  bank,  ^rtiether 
it  is  in  a  big  town  or  a  little  town,  ought 
to  walk  over  to  the  counter,  take  a 
little  look  at  the  bank  statement  to  see 
how  much  is  invested  in  Government  ob- 
ligations, and  then  say  to  himaelf:  "I 
own  a  part  of  the  debt,  because  I  am  a 
depositor  in  this  bank,  and  the  k>ank  has 
seen  fit,  in  the  interest  of  its  solvency 
and  its  operations,  wiXh.  a  pr(H>er  liquidity 
balance,  to  take  some  of  my  money  and 
invest  it  in  these  obligations." 

So,  since  the  debt  is  a  pubUc  debt.  I 
trust  it  will  be  possible  to  stir  up  some 
interest  among  the  public  in  its  con- 
stant escalation  to  new  heights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ykeld  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  While  it 
is  true  that  both  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  I  recognize  that  Congress  in  ap- 
propriating  funds  must  sujcept  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  debt  and  for  Federal 
expenditures,  a  responsibility  we  are  not 
not  trying  to  dodge,  is  it  not  also  true 
that  Congress  does  not  have  the  entire 
control  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  appropriation  for- 
mula, but  that,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  continuing  au- 
thority today,  even  without  any  appro- 
priations, whereby  he  can  spend  from 
$80  to  $100  million,  it  is  that  continuing 
authority  that  he  uses  when  he  wants 
to  accelerate  expenditures  or  slow  them 
down  to  improve  or  to  hinder  the 
economy? 

It  was  such  financial  authority  that 
President  Kennedy  used  last  year  when 
he  deliberately  created  the  present  def- 
icit. The  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Bell,  said  when  he  testified  before  our 
committee  that  the  administration  de- 
liberately planned  this  $7  or  $8  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  1962.  He  seemed  rather 
proud  of  the  achievement.  Mr.  Bell  em- 
phasized that  the  deficit  was  not  the 
result  of  an  unexpected  drop  in  reveiwie 
or  the  result  of  an  unexpected  increase 
in  expenditures.  He  eaid  that  they  "de- 
liberately planned  "  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
1962  as  a  recession  measure.  He  seemed 
rather  proud  of  its  success.  While  he 
did  not  say  there  was  special  virtue  in 
a  deficit,  he  did  say  that  on  occasions 
there  were  "positive  benefits  from  a  Fed- 
eral deficit." 

The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government 
are  in  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  man  who  oper- 
ates under  the  direction  of  the  White 
House.  It  is  very  disturbing  now  to  be 
told  that  this  official  is  ddiberately  plan- 
ning ways  to  get  rid  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  create  deficits.  The  only  way 
we  can  control  such  irresponsible  acts  is 
through  the  control  of  the  debt  ceiling. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly  so.  And 
when  I  heard  the  word  "planned"  used  in 
connection  with  the  deficit,  I  fairly  mar- 
veled, Mr.  President,  because  one  does 
not  have  to  plan  a  deficit;  one  can  fall 
into  a  d^cit — just  as  one  can  fall  into 
the  water.  So  one  must  be  very  careful, 
fiscally,  in  order  to  stay  away  from  a 
deficit. 

Such  talk  about  a  planned  deficit  goes 
along  with  the  use  of  the  term  "escala- 
tion" and  all  the  other  new  terminology 
of  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  further  statement  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Mr.  Bell.  The  decision  to  balance  the  1960 
budget.  In  retrospect,  seenu  clearly  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  factors  that  led  to  the  abor- 
tive recovery  and  the  subsequent  downturn 
In  the  spring  of  1960. 

Mr.  Bell,  the  present  Director  of  the 
Budget,  thinks  it  was  a  mistake  when  we 
balanced  the  budget  in  1960.  and  today 
instead  of  planning  how  he  can  save 
money,  he  is  planning  how  he  can  in- 
crease the  spending.  This  is  the  height 
(rf  fiscal  irresponslbihty. 

So  I  think  Congress  must  exercise 
controls  such  as  we  have  never  before 
placed  over  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  otherwise,  we  shall  have 
a  very  weak  U.S.  dollar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  certainly 
that  follows  out  the  so-called  Kesmesian 
theory  of  spending  one's-self  into  pros- 
perity. That  theory  was  imported  into 
our  country — namely,  that  notwith- 
standing a  deficit,  one  should  spend  and 
spend  until  he  gets  on  the  top  side,  fis- 
cally. 

However,  the  only  thing  that  John 
Maynard  Keynes  ever  said  that  I  could 
tie  to  particularly  was  that  in  the  long 
run  we  shall  an  be  dead;  and  I  guess  he 
knows  about  that,  because  he  is  not  here 
any  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  may 
say  that  in  the  discussion  before  our 
committee,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  pointed  with  great  pride 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  European 
coimtries  have  been  able  to  expand  their 
economies  and  have  periods  of  prosper- 
ity. Apparently  he  thinks  this  prosper- 
ity results  because  they  have  had  deficits 
over  the  past  several  years.  However,  I 
would  be  interested  in  having  him  com- 
ment on  the  historic  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  those  countries.  For  instance. 
France  was  one  country  to  which  he 
pointed  as  a  specific  example.  Yet  we 
know  that  in  the  past  several  years  the 
currency  of  France  has  suffered  a  rather 
complete  devaluation,  and  we  know  of 
the  problems  which  many  of  the  oth^r 
countries  have  had  with  their  currencies. 
So  to  hold  up  some  oi  these  countries 


which  in  years  past  have  gone  down  the 
road  to  bankruptcy  as  good  examples  of 
the  value  of  deficits  for  our  country  is 
certainly  a  grave  mistake,  and  I  have  no 
use  for  an  ofiOcial  who  would  advocate 
such  a  course.  I  wish  he  were  out  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say  that 
in  World  War  I.  when  I  was  a  soldier, 
when  we  served  in  France  we  got  roughly 
four  francs  to  the  US,,  dollar;  but  the 
last  time  I  was  in  Paris,  I  think  the  rate 
was  400  francs  to  the  U.S.  dollar — which 
indicates  what  conditions  can  do  to  the 
value  of  money. 

Furthermore,  I  wish  to  state  that  if 
we  are  not  moving  forward  well  as  a 
cotmtry.  right  now,  who  shall  say  wheth- 
er that  is  not  because  of  the  stricture 
in  confidence,  whereas  confidence  is  so 
very  necesary,  especially  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  spending  to  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  when  I  speak  of  spending.  I 
mean  spending  in  the  [olvate  sec- 
tor. It  is  the  private-capital  spending 
which  for  the  most  part  provides  jobs 
and  makes  our  coimtry  continue  in  the 
direction  of  prosperity.  But  who  will 
invest  his  dollars  in  a  long-term  opera- 
tion if  he  is  not  certain,  at  first,  that  the 
value  ot  the  money  is  stable,  and  that 
conditions  will  be  stable,  and  that  ulti- 
mately he  will  be  able  to  get  a  return  on 
his  money,  and  also  recapture  his  capi- 
tal. If  he  has  doubts  about  that,  mani- 
festly he  will  be  rather  careful  about  how 
he  spends  his  dollars.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  one  of  the  real  difBculties 
which  confront  the  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  think  we  should  emphasize  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  30  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  lived  within  its  income  in  only 
6  years,  but  we  have  had  an  unbalanced 
budget  in  each  of  the  other  24  years. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  largest  deficit 
during  our  administration  was  the  1959 
deficit,  when  the  deficit  was  in  excess  of 
$12  billion:  and  all  of  us  know  the  result 
of  that:  In  1959  we  lost  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  gold  reserves  of  our  Govern- 
ment. These  were  withdrawn  following 
that  deficit. 

So  certainly  we  should  not  go  into  a 
planned  deficit.  Unavoidable  deficits  are 
bad  enough;  and  occasionally  we  cannot 
avoid  them.  For  instance,  during  wars 
and  in  other  periods  of  great  difiBculty 
deficits  can  always  develop,  but  when 
there  is  a  planned  deficit  the  only  result 
will  be  a  further  devaluation  of  the  cur- 
rency. All  of  us  know  that  as  a  result 
of  inflation  in  the  United  States,  one- 
half  of  the  purchasing  power  of  every 
dollar,  every  savings  account,  every  life 
insurance  policy,  and  every  Government 
bond  has  disappeared;  and  if  there  are 
some  who  do  not  believe  that,  let  them 
proceed  to  cash  a  Government  bond 
which  was  purchased  10  years  ago.  At 
that  time  $75  was  paid  for  a  $100  Gov- 
ernment bond;  but  today  one  carmot 
buy  half  as  much  with  the  dollar  as  he 
could  have  purchased  then. 

So  in  the  interest  of  protecting  our 
elderly  peopld  and  the  savers  in  this 
country  we  h^ve  no  alternative  but  to 
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curtail  expenditures  at  home  and  keep 
a  control  over  inflation. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  I  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  the  aged  and  want 
to  help  them,  but  they  have  been  placed 
in  their  present  position  very  largely  by 
the  actions  of  Congress  in  destroying  the 
value  of  their  life  savings  and  thus  de- 
stroying their  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Today  many  handicapped 
persons  are  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessities  of  life  from  their 
retirement  income,  although  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do  so  if  we  had  not 
so  greatly  destroyed  the  purchasing 
value  of  their  retirement  income. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  we  are  on 
the  threshhold  of  a  decade  of  deficits, 
and  perhaps  deficits  are  now  the  modern 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
not.  but  apparently  we  are  in  an  era  of 
a  planned  deficit  economy. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert 
Knight,  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  Mr.  Prank  E. 
Morris,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — Debt  Management — may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  floor, 
so  that  I  may  have  them  with  me  during 
the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  At  this  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
him  to  say  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  declined  50  percent  in  10 
years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  I 
said  that  happened  over  the  past  15  or 
18  years. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  it  happened  in  the  past 
10  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  chart  which  covers 
that  point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Purchasing  power  of  the  doljur. 
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Source:  As  measared  by  the  Bureau  of  Lal)or  Statistics, 
•ssunilug  purchasing  power  at  100  cents  in  1939^ 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  chart  shows  that  begin- 
ning with  1939,  and  figuring  the  1M9 
dollar  at  100.  in  1960  the  dollar  was  down 
to  46.9  percent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Well.  I  very  clearly 
understood  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  say  that  it  had  gone  down  half  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  If 
I  said  that,  I  was  in  error;  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  say  that.  The  decline  has  oc- 
curred over  a  longer  period  of  time.  In 
1950  the  value  was  placed  at  57.8  per- 
cent. It  has  not  declined  half  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Basing  the  value  in  1939  on  100,  in 
1950  it  was  57.8;  in  1957,  49.4;  and  in 
1960,  46.9. 

Mr.  KERR.    What  is  the  latest  figure? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  have  the  figure  for  1961. 

Mr.  KERR.     What  was  it  in  1960? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  46.9 
percent. 

Mr.  KERR.     And  for  1951. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  53.5 
percent. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  During  the  first 
5  months  of  this  calendar  year  the  out- 
fiow  of  gold  dollars  was  such  as  to  mean 
a  loss  of  about  $1  billion  for  this  calendar 
year.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware recognize  that  continuing  large 
deficits  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
curtail  this  outflow  of  gold  dollars,  which 
is  becoming  a  serious  threat  insofar  as 
the  fiscal  stability  of  our  Government  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do. 
In  fact,  I  fear  it  will  make  it  almost  Im- 
possible to  curtail  the  outflow  of  gold. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  that.  One 
of  them  is  the  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  it  is  also  due  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar  can  be  undermined  if  interna- 
tional bankers  decide  that  this  country  is 
not  going  to  try  to  protect  its  fiscal  in- 
tegrity. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
demonstrate  not  only  to  American  citi- 
zens but  to  the  world,  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  control  over  our  own 
financial  affairs.  The  best  evidence  of 
what  can  happen  to  the  currency  of  a 
country  in  the  face  of  large  deficits  is 
the  plight  of  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
and  what  has  happened  to  many  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  History  clearly  shows 
that  no  nation,  any  more  than  a  family, 
can  sp)end  Itself  into  prosperity  on  bor- 
rowed money.  We  cannot  continually 
spend  more  than  we  take  in  unless  we 
want  to  go  into  national  or  personal 
bankrupKJty. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  heard 
the  testimony  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon  and  other  spokesmen  of 
this  administration  advocating  large 
deficits,  or  at  least  tolerating  them  or 
condoning  them,  as  an  national  policy, 
even  in  days  of  fair  prosperity.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  this  policy  is 
indefensible  at  a  time  when  we  have  re- 
maining only  about  $4y2  billion  of  gold 


reserves  to  meet  demands  of  creditors 
abroad  who  have  $18 '2  billion  redeem- 
able in  gold? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Not  only  was  that  testimony  given,  but 
a  few  moments  ago  I  pointed  out  that 
in  testifying  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee the  Director  of  the  Budget  said 
that  the  deficit  of  $7  billion  or  $8  billion 
with  which  we  are  to  be  faced  as  of 
June  30  is  not  the  result  of  any  unex- 
pected decline  in  national  revenues  or 
the  result  of  any  unexpected  expendi- 
tures, but  is  the  result  of  having  been 
"deliberately  planned"  by  the  executive 
branch.  They  deliberately  planned  the 
deficit  of  $7  biUion  or  $8  billion  which 
we  will  have  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
as  an  antirecession  measure.  Mr.  Bell, 
Director  of  the  Budget,  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Going  further,  Mr.  Bell  told  our  com- 
mittee that  he  thought  the  decision  to 
balance  the  budget  in  1960  was  a  mis- 
take. He  thought  it  was  wrong  that  we 
should  have  balanced  the  budget  in  1960. 
He  was  rather  proud  of  what  they  were 
doing  to  bring  this  present  deficit  about. 
Yes,  the  record  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tration deliberately  planned  it. 

Mr.  Bell  went  further  and  said  to  our 
committee  that  there  were  "positive 
benefits  from  a  Federal  deficit"  on  spe- 
cial occasions. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
controlling  expenditures  but  who  openly 
states  that  they  are  planning  to  con- 
tinue the  deficits.  It  is  ironical  to  note 
that  the  plan  of  having  deficits  last  year 
of  $500  million  a  month  was  put  into  ac- 
tion and  they  were  creating  this  deficit 
at  a  time  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  addressing  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  and  said.  "We  are 
going  to  balance  the  budget  in  1963." 
That  was  a  farce.  At  that  very  moment 
they  were  planning  a  deficit  of  $6  to  $8 
bUllon. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON.  RAY- 
MOND A.  NJOKU,  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT    OF    NIGERIA 

Mr.  BUSH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  an  introduction 
of  foreign  diplomats  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  today  to  have  as  our  guest  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  a  Member  of  Parliament 
of  one  of  the  new  countries,  a  country 
that  has  gained  its  independence  and  is 
establishing  a  parhamentary  govern- 
ment, the  country  of  Nigeria.  He  is  not 
only  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of 
that  country;  he  is  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  some  85  coun- 
tries of  this  globe  of  ours  interested  in 
a  program  for  peace.  He  is  also  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  and  Aviation  of  Nigeria. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  him  as  our 
guest  today.    I  present  to  the  Senate 
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at    this    time    President    Raymond    A. 

Njoku. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.} 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  am  indebted  to  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 

for  yielding. 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  delighted  I  had  the 

privilege  of  yielding  to  the  Senator  for 

the  purpose  which  he  stated,  namely,  to 

introduce  this  distinguished  visitor  to  us. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11990)  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit  as  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  at  Yale 
University  on  June  11  President  Ken- 
nedy suggested  a  great  national  eco- 
nomic debate  which  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  nature  of  our  economy  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Our  discussion  today  on  raising  the 
debt  celling  to  $308  bdllion  is  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  public  debate  of  these 
larger  economic  issues. 

In  his  speech.  President  Kennedy 
asked  that  we  abandon  the  myths  of  the 
past  and  agree  with  him  that  big  govern- 
ment Is  good,  that  deficit  financing  is  not 
Inflationary,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
healthy  for  the  economy,  and  that  the 
importance  of  the  confidence  factor  to 
our  economic  performance  has  been 
overemphasized . 

I  should  mention,  however,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  mjrth  that  the  President 
appears  to  be  trying  to  perpetuate.  In 
his  1960  campaign  he  said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  regard  with 
alarm  or  Indignation  the  common  assump- 
tion of  an  Inevitable  oondlct  between  the 
business  community  and  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  Is  one  of  the  greatest  political 
myths  ot  our  time,  carefully  fostered. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  myth  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  hard  to  bury. 

The  issue  which  the  President's  Yale 
speech  posed  is  clear:  To  what  degree 
should  economic  decisionmaking  be 
transferred  from  private  to  public  hands, 
with  centralized  Federal  planning  and 
direction  of  the  economy  replacing  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  served 
us  so  well? 

Let  us  not  forget  as  we  enter  upon 
this  debate  that  this — and  nothing  less — 
is  the  issue  before  the  country. 

The  administration,  itself,  has  re- 
peatedly made  clear  tliat  it  seeks  a  larger 
role  in  directing  the  economy  by  inter- 
vening ever  more  deeply  in  the  free  col- 
lective-bargaining piocess,  by  guiding 
private  wage  and  price  decisions,  and  by 
using  Federal  budget  deficits  to  stimulate 
the  economy  and  reallocate  resources  in 
the  direction  it  wishes. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  business 
community — upon  wlilch  our  jobs  and 
our  economic  progress  rest — lacks  con- 
fidence In  the  Kennedy  administration. 
The  business  community  knows  all  too 
well  where  the  administration  would 
take  us — If  It  could. 

The  business  coirjnunity  believes — 
and  an  increasing  nuiuber  of  Americans 


are  beginning  to  agree— that  the  admin- 
istration displays  an  alarming  and 
dangerous  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
dynamics  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Certainly,  Government  already  is  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  economy  and,  indeed, 
must  be.  Not  only  is  Government  the 
watchdog  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
but  also  Its  Eictions  in  themselves  have 
a  profound  effect  on  our  econ6my. 

But  it  has  not  yet  taken  over  private 
economic  decisionmaking.  And  I  do 
not  think  it  will  succeed  in  doing  so. 

Fortunately,  most  Americans  know 
that  there  is  no  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  free  market  In  giving  consumers 
what  they  want  at  prices  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay.  No  Washington  economic 
wizard  can  successfully  substitute  his 
judgment  for  the  allocative  function  of 
the  marketplace. 

As  William  McChesney  Martin,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  said  in  a  speech  at  Har- 
vard June  14 : 

Mistakes  Individuals  make  In  their  own  af- 
fairs may  offset  one  another,  but  mistakes 
by  wielders  of  centralized  controls  are  likely 
to  be  aggregative  and  may  be  disastrous. 

Without  this  understanding,  the  ad- 
ministration will  never  be  able  to  get  the 
coxmtry  moving  again,  except  possibly 
backward. 

What  was  Candidate  Kennedy  sasdng 
in  1960  about  the  ideas  which  he  now 
calls  myths? 

He  told  the  Nation  on  October  31, 
I960 — and  on  many  other  occasions,  as 
well — that  he  was  "pledged  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget  except  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency  or  severe  recession." 

In  a  major  speech  October  12.  1960,  he 
said  that  he  was  opposed  to  "excessive, 
unjustified  or  unecessary  intervention  in 
the  economy — to  needlessly  unbalanced 
budgets  and  centralized  governments." 

In  the  same  speech  he  said.  "I  do  not 
believe  In  big  government"  but  only  in 
effective  government. 

Trying  to  allay  fears.  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy asked  why  his  party,  if  successful, 
should  change  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  an  economic  system  that  has 
performed  so  admirably.  President  Ken- 
nedy should  now  answer  his  own  ques- 
tion.   Why,  indeed,  change  the  system? 

About  the  only  justification  the  ad- 
ministration offers  is  that  certain  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  achieving  a 
faster  rate  of  growth  than  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  most  of  these  na- 
tions started  from  a  much  lower  base 
and  had  a  vast  backlog  of  unsatisfied 
consumer  demand.  But,  according  to 
the  administration,  they  have  achieved 
a  high  growth  rate  by  running  budget 
deficits  and  by  submitting  to  central  eco- 
nomic planning. 

Even  if  this  were  true — and  there  are 
abundant  reasoiis  for  doubting  it — I  do 
not  believe  that  these  devices  would  work 
in  the  American  environment. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  study  the  European  tax  struc- 
ture to  determine  what  part  it  has  played 
in  spurring  rapid  economic  growth. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  look 
into  foreign  experiences,  It  ought  to  look. 
closer  to  home  and  study  recent  Cana- 
dian history.    The  Wall  Street  Journal 


on  June  20  pointed  out  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  in  recent  years  has 
been  running  unprecedented  peacetime 
budget  deficits.  At  the  same  time,  It  has 
been  suffering  a  sharp  outfiow  of  dollar 
and  gold  reserves  which  have  led  to  the 
recent  decision  to  devalue  the  Canadian 
dollar. 

On  June  25,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment announced  a  sweeping  austerity 
program  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  and  help  solve  the  nation's  se- 
vere balance-of -payments  problem.  The 
program  included  increases  in  tariffs,  an 
increase  in  the  discount  rate,  and  a  re- 
duction of  $250  million  In  government 
spending  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Does  President  Kennedy  suggest  that 
the  Canadian  Government  Is  living  by 
the  fiscal  myths  of  the  past? 

In  view  of  our  own  gold  and  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  which  is  largely 
a  matter  of  confidence,  a  study  of  the 
Canadian  experience  might  be  enlighten- 
ing, indeed. 

The  administration  should  also  inves- 
tigate the  remarkable  economic  perform- 
ance of  Japan.  Between  1953  and  1960, 
Japan  enjoyed  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  8.5  percent.  In  1961,  the 
growth  rate  was  13  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment— a  nagging  problem  in  the  United 
States — Is  almost  nonexistent  in  Japan. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  1961  averaged 
less  than  1  percent. 

Contrary  to  what  our  own  easy-money 
advocates  might  think,  this  record  of 
economic  achievement  was  realized  while 
the  discount  rate  stood  at  over  7  percent 
and  the  bank  lending  rate  at  over  8 
percent. 

What  a  strange  situation  confronts  us 
today.  The  economy  is  continuing  to 
recover  from  the  1960-61  recession,  and 
while  the  recovery  is  not  as  strong  as 
we  might  wish,  new  high  records  of 
gross  national  product,  gross  national 
income,  and  other  indexes  are  being  set 
every  month. 

Until  recently,  the  administration  ad- 
hered to  the  "myth"  that  the  budget 
should  be  balanced  over  the  full  busi- 
ness cycle,  with  the  Federal  Government 
running  deficits  in  recession  times  and 
surpluses  in  good  times. 

Last  October  the  President  called  on 
his  Cabinet  officers  to  cut  expenditures 
and  said  he  wanted  a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  when  times  are  much  better  and 
relatively  good,  the  administration  tells 
us  that  we  should  run  deficits  even  in 
good  times — and  that  they  will  not  be 
inflationary. 

The  fact  that  budget  deficits  tend  to 
impair  confidence  in  the  dollar  and  thus 
worsen  our  continuing  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  gold  problems  is  brushed 
aside.  Top  Treasury  officials  assert  that 
European  bankers  and  financial  officials 
are  not  especially  worried  about  U.S. 
budget  policy  unless  It  is  inflationary. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration budget  policy  is  inflationary. 
Budget  deficits  always  provide  an  infia- 
tlonary  force. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  record. 

President  Eisenhower  submitted  a 
budget  for  fiscal  1961  which  the  Treasury 
estimated,  in  December  1960,  would  show 
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a  surplus  of  about  $1  billion.  President 
Kennedy  proceeded  to  convert  this  to  a 
$3.8  billion  deficit.  As  submitted,  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  fiscal  1962 
budget  showed  a  surplus  of  $1.5  billion, 
but  the  latest  estimates  indicate  that  we 
will  run  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1962  of 
about  $7  billion.  For  fiscal  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  submitted  a  budget  with  a 
surplus  of  slightly  less  than  $500  million. 
Estimates  now  indicate  there  will  be  a 
$4  to  $5  billion  deficit. 

In  other  words,  over  a  period  of  3  fis- 
cal years,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  gone  from  an  overall  surplus  of  about 
$3  billion  to  a  deficit  of  $15  billion— or  a 
swing  of  about  $18  billion. 

Senate  approval  of  this  bill  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  to  $308  billion  would  put 


the  stamp  of  congressional  approval  on 
the  administration's  reckless  spending 
adventures.  Approval  of  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  increase  to  $306  billion 
woiild.  however,  force  the  administration 
to  establish  spending  priorities,  which 
they  have  so  far  refused  to  do. 

The  $306  billion  debt  ceiling,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  administration's  $308  bil- 
lion request,  would  force  the  administra- 
tion to  cut  its  spending  plans  by  about 
2^2  percent. 

The  administration  has  said  that  most 
of  its  spending  increases  have  been  for 
space  and  defense  activities.  In  dollar 
amounts,  this  is  true. 

However,  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
percentage  increases  in  expenditures  of 
selected  agencies  between  fiscal  1960 — 

ExptndUurt&  hy  stltctfd  agrnciet 


the  last  complete  Eisenhower  fiscal 
year— and  the  estimates  for  fiscal  1963. 
While  defense  spending  for  military  pur- 
poses was  increasing  by  16  percent  dur- 
ing this  period,  expenditures  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  went 
up  347  percent;  Agriculture,  24  percent; 
Commerce,  51  percent;  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  52  percent;  and  In- 
terior, 49  percent.  Total  budget  ex- 
penditures increased  21  percent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing  the 
actual  and  estimated  expenditures  for 
fiscal  years  1960  through  1963  by  selected 
agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Sourte:  Tn^sury. 

Mr.  BUSH.  One  area  where  savings 
might  be  achieved  Is  In  personnel.  The 
Kennedy  administration  has  added 
nearly  100,000  employees  to  the  Federal 
rolls.  Yet  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  on  May  23  said  he  could  cut  his 
personnel  substantially  and  still  turn  out 
the  same  amount  of  work. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  National  Security  StaflBng 
and  Operations,  in  a  speech  on  June  12, 
stressed  the  same  theme.  He  said  that 
in  the  national  security  field  "we  should 
carry  on  with  new  vigor  the  fight  against 
overstaffing  in  the  national  departments 
and  agencies."  We  should  consider,  he 
said,  "the  abolition  or  sharp  curtailment 
of  entire  activities  when  these  have  be- 
come obsolete  or  of  marginal  impor- 
tance." 

Maybe  the  administration  should  try 
some  of  these  suggestions  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  increase  efBciency  which  are  be- 
.  Ing  made  by  responsible  leaders  within 
Its  own  party.  However,  I  have  doubts 
that  it  will  do  so.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  only  last  week  administration  forces 
In  the  House  beat  back  a  Republican 
amendment  to  the  farm  bill  which  would 
have  prevented  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
ever  exceeding  the  number  of  farmers  In 
the  country. 

There  is  even  a  strong  possibility  that 
the  administration  may  come  back  to 
Congress  early  next  year  to  ask  for  an- 
other Increase  In  the  debt  celling. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert 
Roosa,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  June 
20.  said: 

I  should  make  very  clear  that  our  present 
presentation  of  the  request  for  the  (308 
bUlion  •  •  •  wotild  only  get  by  If  the  budget 


U  balanced  In  fiscal  1963.  *  •  •  If  there  Is 
a  move  away  from  balance,  then  a  new  re- 
quest would  be  introduced  for  additional 
authority  on  the  debt  limit  in  the  beginning 
of  the  calendar  year  1963. 

In  a  typically  cavalier  attitude  toward 
fiscal  responsibility,  the  administration 
is  now  talking  about  another  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  before  its  current  request 
has  even  been  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Since  there  is  a  httle  likelihood  of  a 
balanced  budget  In  fiscal  1963,  the  only 
way  we  can  avoid  another  increase  In  the 
debt  ceiling  is  for  the  Congress  to  set  the 
limit  at  $306  billion  and  insist — here  and 
now — on  the  establishment  of  spending 
priorities  and  the  reduction  of  nones- 
sential expenditures  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

Since  1939,  our  financial  history  has 
been  largely  one  of  deficit  financing, 
primarily  to  meet  the  costs  of  both  hot 
and  cold  wars.  Since  1939.  the  money 
supply  has  increased  over  300  percent, 
while  the  real  gross  national  product  has 
increased  139  percent.  The  money  sup- 
ply increased  from  16.5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  In  1939  to  28.6 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
1961. 

The  fact  is  that  the  expansion  in  the 
money  supply  was  about  twice  the 
amount  needed  to  finance  the  Increase  in 
gross  national  product  at  constant  prices. 

We  all  know  what  happened  to  the 
value  of  the  dollar  during  these  years. 
It  was  more  than  halved.  The  1939  dol- 
lar is  now  worth  about  47  cents. 

The  conclusion  «eems  fairly  obvious. 
The  great  expansion  In  the  Government 
debt  and  the  Increase  In  the  money  sup- 
ply that  has  accompanied  It,  have  been 
highly  important  influences  in  inducing 
Inflation. 


It  is  true  that  over  a  short  period  of 
time  deficits  do  not  always  lead  to  in- 
flation. The  general  state  of  the  econ- 
omy may  influence  the  results,  as  Is  the 
case  when  the  economy  is  operating  be- 
low capacity.  The  method  of  financing 
the  deficit  is  also  of  critical  Importance. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  has 
financed  its  deficits  largely  tnrougn  the 
commercial  banking  system,  thus  paving 
the  way  to  an  Inflationary  expansion  of 
the  money  supply. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  In  a  front- 
page article  June  18  said: 

The  financing  of  a  deficit  can  be  done  in 
only  two  ways.  Either  it  Is  financed  out  of 
savings,  or  it  is  financed  out  of  bank  credit. 
It  is  financed  out  of  savings  If  the  Govern- 
ment covers  It  by  issuing  bonds  which  are 
sold  to  individuals  or  to  businesses  other 
than  commercial  banks.  Some  buyers  nor- 
mally get  the  money  to  buy  the  bonds  out 
of  their  own  earnings  or  savings.  No  change 
in  the  money  supply  results.  The  same 
amount  of  money  that  goes  to  Uncle  Sam 
from  the  bond  buyers  la  then  spent  by  him 
and  goes  back  into  circulation. 

But  when  the  bonds  are  sold  to  commer- 
cial banks,  the  banks  enter  on  their  bocks 
a  deposit  which  didn't  exist  before,  in  the 
name  of  Uncle  Sam.  As  he  spends  this  de- 
posit, the  Nation  s  money  tends  to  rise. 

In  an  editorial  the  same  day,  the  Jour- 
nal said: 

What  is  certain  is  that  so  long  as  the 
Government  practices  this  kind  of  deficit 
financing,  it  has  not  stopped  inflating  the 
money  supply.  The  new  money  does  not 
disappear;  the  deficits  are  not  absorbed  by 
savings.  Therefore  an  explosive  force  is  built 
up.  ready  to  fuel  a  di^  wage-price  spiral 
any  time  something  happens  to  trigger  it. 
The  deeper  the  deficits,  the  bigger  the  po- 
tential trouble. 

Today  we  are  continuing  to  finance 
and  refinance  the  public  debt  through 
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the  commercial  bfinklng  system.  The 
increase  in  the  money  supply  thus  gen- 
erated has  a  potentially  powerful  Infla- 
tionary impact.  The  impact  probably 
will  be  felt  most  when  the  economy  is 
operating  near  capacity.  The  infiation 
will  hit  when  we  reach  full  employ- 
ment— precisely  when  upward  pressures 
are  most  strongly  exerted  on  the  price 
level. 

The  administration  tells  us  that  there 
is  no  real  danger  because  the  problem 
of  infiation  has  been  overcome.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  relative  price 
stability  which  we  have  enjoyed  for  sev- 
eral years.  However,  even  now,  the 
warning  signals  arc  up  and  should  alert 
us  to  the  ever-present  danger  of  infla- 
tion. Already  this  year,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  risen  seven-tenths  of  a 
percentage  point — equal  to  the  Increase 
during  all  of  1961. 

Even  if  the  administration  were  cor- 
rect, and  Inflation  had  been  overcome, 
that  would  be  strange  JustmcaUon.  in- 
deed, for  a  policy  which  once  again  would 
induce  Inflation. 

The  proper  role  of  Qovemment.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  creaU  conditions  under 
which  free  enterprise  can  promote  eco- 
nomic growth.  An  essential  element  of 
Government's  function  is  to  maintain  a 
sound  currency. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  encourage 
savings,  which  are  tlie  sparkplug  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Only  In  this  way  can  we 
preserve  the  credit  of  the  United  SUtes, 
upon  which  rests  our  military  strength 
and  security  of  the  f  r.je  world. 

Others,  Including  leaders  in  the  ad- 
ministration, may  think  differently 
about  the  importance  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  the  nature  of  governments 
role  in  our  economic  life.  I  welcome  the 
challenge  which  the  administration  has 
thrown  down.  It  wlU,  I  hope,  lead  to  a 
debate  on  our  economic  system  which 
will  result  In  the  burial — once  and  for 
all— of  the  new  economic  myths  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  trying  to 
foster. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  and  an  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Peaisx  or  DariciTS 
At  one  point  last  we<k  President  Kennedy 
said  it  is  a  myth  that  Federal  deficits  cause 
inflation.  Later  on  he  was  slightly  more 
cautious:  E>eflcits  do  not  necessarily  cause 
Inflation.  Some  of  his  advisers  are  more 
positive:   Deficits  are  ROod   for  you. 

However  expressed,  the  praise  of  deficits 
Is  a  major  new  administration  theme-song. 
Well  it  might  be.  with  another  heavy  deficit 
a  likely  prospect  for  the  fiscal  year  starting 
next  month,  following  a  deficit  of  07  billion 
or  more  in  this  expiring  period.  Justifica- 
tion is  needed,  and  any  politician  knows  that 
repetition  is  th?  way  to  get  your  point  across. 
Are  there  any  objective  facts  about  this 
question  of  deficits  and  inflation?  Or  Is  it 
just  squabbling  In  the  arcane  realm  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  or  an  arid  debate  between 
preconceived  political  positions?  We  think 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that,  beneath  the 
overlay  of  theory  and  politics,  there  are  cer- 
tain Inescapable  facts,  facts  which  ofllclals 
carefully  neglect  to  mention  In  their  defense 
of  deficits. 
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A  highly  relevant  consideration,  for  ex- 
ample, is  how  a  deficit  Is  financed.  The  criti- 
cal importance  of  this  point  Is  explained  by 
Mr.  Shea  on  page  L  of  this  newspaper. 
In  brief,  a  deflclt  financed  through  savings. 
as  by  floating  bond  Issues,  will  not  be  infla- 
tionary because  it  will  not  create  new  money. 

As  Bi«r.  Vlcker  notes  In  an  article  on  this 
page,  that  is  the  customary  method  In  West- 
ern Eiu-ope,  to  the  extent  those  governments 
can  be  said  to  have  run  deficits  at  all  in 
recent  years.  Ironically,  it  is  to  Western 
Eiuope  that  U.S.  Government  officials  look 
for  support  of  their  theory  that  deficits  pro- 
mote growth  without  Inflation. 

For  absorption  of  savings  is  not  how  defi- 
cits are  customarily  financed  In  the  United 
States.  Rather,  It  Is  through  the  sale  of 
Government  debt  to  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system,  which  paves  the  way  for  expand- 
ing the  money  supply;  each  dollar  of  debt 
can  be  the  basis  for  an  extension  of  about 
•6  of  credit.  Whatever  else  it  may  be.  thio 
la  purely  and  alnaply  an  Inflation  of  the 
money  supply. 

Such  monetary  inflation  It  not  by  lta«lf 
price  InOaUon.  It  Is  poMlble  to  have  rising 
prices  without  monetary  inflation;  It  U  pos< 
able  for  a  time  to  have  relatlvt  price  tta- 
blUty  with  monetary  Inflation.  Thus  the 
full  InflaUonary  forot  of  tho  great  prewar 
and  wartime  deflolta  waa  not  felt  until  aftw 
the  war,  when  It  combined  with  pent>up  de- 
mand. 

That  lagging  efTect  explaltu  the  anomaly 
which  President  Kennedy  uses  aa  devastat- 
ing proof  that  deficits  dont  cause  Inflation ; 
suable  budget  surpluses  after  the  war  did 
not  prevent  Inflation  and  deflclta  for  the 
past  several  years  have  not  upset  our  basic 
price  subill^.  (Actually,  as  measured  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  prices  have  been 
rising  rather  rapidly  for  many  months.) 

All  this  the  President's  advisers  have  mis- 
understood, we  fear,  in  their  assessment  of 
the  current  situation.  They  say  the  Infla- 
Uonary period  has  ended  and  call  it  a 
healthy  development. 

But  that  merely  means  that  prices,  dis- 
regarding the  recent  rises,  have  been  fairly 
stable  for  the  past  few  years.  And  what 
that  In  turn  means  Is  that  after  a  time,  and 
in  some  circumstances,  monetary  inflation 
is  no  longer  capable  of  providing  a  flUip  to 
the  economy,  at  least  until  other  economic 
changes  occvir. 

So  the  advisers  find  themselves  in  the  curi- 
ous position  of  arguing  that  since  the  infia- 
tion Is  over,  which  Is  good  for  the  economy, 
we  must  for  that  reason  have  more  inflation 
through  deflclta  to  stimulate  the  economy — 
though  of  course  they  do  not  admit  they  are 
pursuing  an  Inflationary  policy.  In  fact, 
no  one  can  say  for  sure  whether  the  Infla- 
tion will  or  will  not  stimulate  the  economy 
in  any  given  period. 

What  Is  certain  Is  that  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment practices  this  kind  of  deficit  financ- 
ing, it  has  not  stopped  inflating  the  money 
supply.  The  new  money  does  not  disappear; 
the  deficits  are  not  absorbed  by  savings. 
Therefore  an  explosive  force  Is  built  up,  ready 
to  fuel  a  dizzy  wage-price  spiral  any  time 
something  happens  to  trigger  It.  The  deeper 
the  deficits,  the  bigger  the  potential  trouble. 

Like  all  somethlng-for-nothlng  gimmicks. 
Inflation  by  any  name  U  a  fool's  game.  Those 
who  beUeve  It  Is  safe,  or  positively  benefi- 
cial, are  putting  their  trust  In  one  of  the 
world's  oldest  myths. 

The  Outlook  :  Appraisal  of  Cuurent  Teends 
In  Business  and  Finance 

(By  George  Shea) 
The  Kennedy  administration  seems  to 
have  started  to  try  to  teach  the  public  that 
Federal  budget  deficits  are  vlrtuovis  rather 
than  evil.  It  is  true  that  such  deficits  can 
have  different  effects  under  different  circum- 
stances, but  their  tendency  Is  always  ulti- 
mately to  reduce  the  value  of  the  currency. 


The  Ideas  the  administration  is  currently 
trying  to  teach  are  a  long  way  from  those 
held  while  this  country  was  buUt.  Twice  In 
the  19th  century  our  F>Bderal  Government 
succeeded  In  paying  off  completely  debts 
which  It  had  incurred  during  periods  of 
crisis.  And  while  the  more  than  $25  billion 
borrowed  during  World  War  I  was  never  fully 
paid  off.  It  was  reduced  by  about  »10  billion 
In  the  following  decade.  Even  after  World 
War  11  the  debt  was  reduced  for  a  while,  from 
$278  bUllon  In  1946  to  $249  billion  In  1949, 
though  it  has  now  grown  to  a  new  high 
of  about  $295  billion. 

The  active  campaign  In  favor  of  deficits 
began  about  one  generation  ago,  and  at  first 
It  was  confined  to  the  so-called  compensatory 
theory,  according  to  which  deficlu  In  times 
of  poor  business  were  to  be  offset  by  sur- 
pluses In  times  of  good  business.  This 
marked  the  first  departure  from  the  old 
Idea  of  trying  to  pay  off  the  debt.  In  that  it 
assumed  the  deficits  would  merely  be  offset 
In  the  good  yearn,  with  no  net  reduction 
in  the  debt. 

The  next  atep  la  now  being  taken.  Th* 
other  day  Budget  Dtrtctor  Bell  mad*  a 
speech  In  which  he  questioned  the  beUet 
that  the  budget  should  be  balanced  over 
the  full  bualneat  cycle.  Re  lald  this  stand- 
ard is  "oitarly  Inadequate"  when  the  rt- 
coverlet  dont  bring  full  employment  or  f\iU 
ute  of  Induatrtal  capacity.  He  went  on  to 
iuggeet  that  the  xmemployment  rate  should 
be  the  guide  to  whether  the  budget  should 
be  balanced  or  not.  Presumably,  If  the  job- 
less number  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
labor  force — 4  percent  being  the  administra- 
tion's goal — the  budget  ahould  be  In  the 
red. 

The  reason  there  Is  so  much  argument  over 
whether  budget  deficits  are  really  Inflation- 
ary Is  that  over  short  periods  of  time  deflcits 
may  have  little  or  no  effect  on  prices.  The 
general  condition  of  the  economic  system, 
and  the  manner  In  which  the  deflclt  Is  fi- 
nanced, both  affect  the  results  strongly. 

The  financing  of  a  deficit  can  be  done  In 
only  two  ways.  Either  It  Is  financed  out  of 
savings,  or  It  Is  flnanced  out  of  bank  credit. 
It  Is  flnanced  out  of  savings  If  the  Govern- 
ment covers  It  by  Issuing  bonds  which  are 
sold  to  Individuals  or  to  btislnesses  other 
than  commercial  banks.  Such  buyers  nor- 
mally get  the  money  to  buy  the  bonds  out 
of  their  own  earnings  or  savings.  No  change 
In  the  money  supply  results.  The  same 
amount  of  money  that  goes  to  Uncle  Sam 
from  the  bond  buyers  Is  then  spent  by  him 
and  goes  back  Into  circulation. 

But  when  the  bonds  are  sold  to  commercial 
banks,  the  banks  enter  on  their  books  a 
deposit  which  didn't  exist  before.  In  the  name 
of  Uncle  Sam.  As  he  spends  this  deposit, 
the  Nation's  money  supply  tends  to  rise. 

However,  whether  It  actually  rises  depends 
on  circumstances.  In  the  1930's  the  Nation's 
total  private  and  government  debt  declined 
$8  billion  though  the  Federal  debt  Increased 
by  $26  billion  or  150  percent.  Private  bor- 
rowers not  only  used  the  Federal  red-Ink 
payments  they  received  to  cut  down  their 
own  debts,  but  they  saved  enough  through 
their  own  efforts  to  cut  their  debts  $8  billion 
more.  Debt  repajrments  tend  to  hold  down 
the  money  supply. 

That  experience  Illustrates  two  kinds  of 
circumstances  under  which  Federal  deflcits 
produce  no  visible  Inflation.  One  Is  the  situ- 
ation where  the  public  uses  the  Federal  red- 
Ink  money,  as  just  stated,  to  pay  off  Its  own 
debts.  The  other  Is  the  situation  where 
economic  activity  Is  so  far  below  capacity 
that  supplies  of  workers  and  goods  continue 
to  exceed  demand  In  spite  of  the  Federal 
spending.  How  far  below  capacity  the  Na- 
tion worked  In  the  1930's  Is  made  clear  by 
the  fact  that  In  no  year  of  that  decade  did 
unemplo3rment  fall  below  14  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  contrasted  with  5.4  percent 
today. 
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Another  clrciunstance  in  which  the  effects 
of  red  ink  are  concealed  is,  curiously  enough, 
the  one  where  all  resource4,^^e  luUy  en. 
gaged  in  production,  as  during  World  War 
II.  Because  every  employable  person  is  em- 
ployed, no  added  employment  can  be  stimu- 
lated, no  added  employment  can  be  stimu- 
lated no  matter  how  fast  the  Federal  red 
Ink  is  poured  out.  The  activities  for  which 
the  deficits  pay  merely  replace  other  activi- 
ties. But  in  order  to  keep  the  effects  of  the 
deficits  from  showing  up  plainly,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  forcibly  suppress  the  civilian 
production  which  is  replaced  by  war  pro- 
duction; and  it  must  suppress  demand  by 
rationing. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  cash  savings  of 
the  people  grow  hugely  because  their  money 
incomes  continiie  but  they  have  less  and 
less  on  which  to  spend  the  money.  During 
World  War  II,  financial  savings  by  individuals 
totaled  (30  bUlion  to  940  bUUon  a  year,  three 
to  toxa  times  the  postwar  average  of  $10 
billion  a  year.  And  such  an  enormous  accu- 
mulation has  its  Inevitable  effect  sooner  or 
later;  it  helped  finance  the  postwar  boom  in 
production  and  consumption,  and  also  in 
prices. 

It  is  after  experiences  such  as  these.  In 
which  the  effects  are  concealed,  delayed  or 
actually  enjoyed,  that  the  critical  stage  be- 
gins to  approach.  CondiUons  resembling. 
In  smaU  degree  at  first,  those  of  the  1930's 
return.  Capacity  exceeds  current  effective 
demand,  and  deficits  have  less  and  less  visi- 
ble effect. 

That  is  when  the  Idea  of  operating  with 
even  more  deficits  even  more  often  begins 
to  be  recommended  by  growing  numbers  of 
people.  Our  governmental  teachers  begin 
to  say  it  would  be  "sophisticated"  to  gauge 
the  desired  size  of  each  year's  deficit  by  the 
rate  of  unemployment. 

The  problem  is  that  even  If  the  people  of 
a  nation  can  be  sold  such  sophisticated 
euphemisms,  foreigners  can't.  And  once 
foreigners  lose  confidence  In  a  currency,  they 
can  pretty  well  refuse  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tion. Then,  about  the  only  possible  outcome 
Is  a  devaluation  because  tisually  the  auster- 
ity measures  needed  to  restore  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  ore  politically  impossible  ex- 
cept after  the  shock  of  devaluation.  Today 
the  world  freely  discusses  the  possibility  of 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  although  the 
majority  opinion  still  seems  to  be  it  won't 
come. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
we  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Two  of  my  good 
friends  have  asked  me  to  yield.  Per- 
haps I  should  3neld  first  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  (H  R.  11990)  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  "temporarily"  raise  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  Federal  debt  to  $308 
billion.  This  would  be  $23  billion  beyond 
the  permanent  limit  of  $285  billion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  bill:  and  as  reported,  provi- 
X^ions  of  the  bill  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  measure  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  211  to  192. 

I  mlKht  emphasize  that  the  bill  passed 
the  House  by  only  a  19-vote  majority. 
Ten  Members  who  did  not  vote  were  de- 
clared against  the  bill.  Therefore  it  wa« 
ft  very  close  vote. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, X  have  asked  the  committee's  rank- 


ing majority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kekr]  ,  to  handle  the  bill 
In  its  consideration  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  have  done  this  in  fairness  to  the  ad- 
ministration Isecause.  in  good  conscience, 
I  cannot  support  this  request  by  the 
President  for  authority  to  raise  the  na- 
tional debt  to  $308  billion. 

I  announced  my  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal in  January  when  I  first  learned 
that  it  would  be  made.  I  voted  against  it 
in  committee.  I  shall  vote  against  it  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  will  be  the  third  time  in  12 
months  that  the  administration  has 
asked  that  the  limit  on  Federal  indebted- 
ness be  raised.  With  this  bill,  the  limit 
will  have  been  raised  $15  billion  since 
last  June. 

I  reluctantly  accepted  the  two  previous 
requests  by  the  President  because,  ob- 
viously, they  were  the  result  of  situations 
originating  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration over  which  he  had  no  control. 
But  now  he  is  asking  for  the  highest 
debt  limit  of  all  time,  in  a  year  for 
which  he  has  fiill  responsibility,  because 
in  the  year  beginning  July  1  there  will 
be  the  first  Kennedy  budget.  He  makes 
that  request  after  promising  that  the 
budget  would  be  balanced. 

The  pending  request  to  raise  the  debt 
$8  billion  higher  than  even  the  present 
$300  biUion  limit  will  not  be  all.  The 
country  may  expect  another  request  for 
a  higher  Limit  in  the  coming  year. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon  this  week  has  testified  that  if  a 
sufBcient  deficit  develops,  authority  for 
more  debt  will  be  asked  in  January ;  axkd 
I  predict  the  deficit  will  develop. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  $308  billion 
"  debt  limit  bill  with  no  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  serious  fiscal  con- 
dition in  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  finds  itself. 

It  could  have  been  avoided  by  sound 
financing  and  elimination  of  extrava- 
gance, inefficiency  and  other  wasteful  ex- 
penditures. My  record  in  these  respects 
clearly  defends  my  position. 

I  have  the  honor  of  representing  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  the 
Senate.  This  bill  would  place  an  addi- 
tional Federal  mortgage  on  Virginia  to 
pay  for  more  Federal  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Virginia  is  an  average  State  in  size, 
population,  and  F>ayment  of  Federal 
taxes.  Therefore,  it  would  bear  respon- 
sibility for  some  2  percent  of  the  $8  bil- 
lion of  additional  debt  authorized  in  the 
bill. 

Two  percent  of  $8  billion  Is  $160  mil- 
lion; this  breaks  down  to  some  $40  for 
every  person  in  our  4  million  pcHHilation; 
and  this  is  about  the  per  capita  average 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  shall  vote  In  protest  agahist  such  an 
imposition  on  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  simple  practice  of  prudence  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

People,  the  country  over.  In  their  own 
communltlei.  with  their  own  eyes,  almoct 
every  day  cftn  see  the  kind  of  Federftl 
waete  and  extrftvftcanee  to  which  I  ftm 
referring. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges, 
testifying  on  May  24,  1962,  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  forcefully  brought 
nonessential  Federal  spending  back  to 
nationwide  attention.  He  was  widely 
quoted  as  saying,  in  effect,  that : 

All  sorts  of  money  could  be  saved  for  tax- 
payers, if  the  Government  would  get  rid  of 
the  deadwood  on  its  payroll  •  •  •  and  that  10 
percent  of  the  employees  in  bis  Department 
alone  were  doing  jobs  started  40  years  ago 
and  now  just  are  not  needed. 

The  Budget  EHrector  is  supposed  to  be 
a  restraining  influence  against  waste,  ex- 
travagance and  nonessential  spending  in 
all  areas  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill — a  month 
after  the  SecreUry's  statement— I  asked 
Budget  Director  David  E.  Bell  what  wa.s 
being  done  in  response  to  Secretary 
Hodges'  testimony.  The  Budget  Director 
said  the  matter  was  being  discussed. 

I  asked  the  Budget  Director  whether 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  going  to 
get  rid  of  anyone  who  is  not  needed ;  and 
Mr.  Bell  said.  "We  will  have  to  see." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  re- 
quests submitted  for  fiscal  year  1963— 
beginning  Sunday— asked  for  funds  to 
employ  2,538,390  civilians  in  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  would  be  an  increase  of  46.045 
over  the  estimate  for  the  current  year, 
and  131.361  more  than  the  actual  civilian 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  a 
year  ago.  on  last  June  30. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  the  figures  on  the 
comparative  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  budget 
requests  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1963 
asked  for  funds  to  employ  2.538,390  ci- 
vilians in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenmient.  This  would  be  an 
increase  of  46,045  over  the  estimate  for 
the  current  year,  and  131.361  more  than 
the  actual  civilian  employment  in  the 
executive  branch  a  year  ago.  on  last 
June  30. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  there  will 
be  131.000  more  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  in  the  next  fiscal  year  than 
there  were  on  June  30.  1961? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  said  repeatedly  that  Fed- 
eral employment  could  and  should  be 
reduced  by  10  percent.  I  say  that  again 
now.  If  done  properly,  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  not  impair  any  essential 
function^  Instead,  the  current  budget 
proposes  an  increase  of  5.5  percent  over 
the  employment  level  of  last  year.  The 
Federal  payroll  is  now  up  to  $14.3  billion 
a  year.  A  10-percent  reduction  would  be 
$1.4  billion. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  recollection  is  that  In 
the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
VVderal  employees  was  on  the  order  of 
about  200.000.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vtrglnia.  a«  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Oversight  Committee,  recall 
whether  thftt  is  about  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  No;  I  do  not 
rccftU  thftt 
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Mr.  BUSH.  I  make  Ihat  assertion.  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  note,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  record  will  prove  it.  I  have  the 
figures,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Presi- 
dent, himself,  on  January  31  said  ex- 
cesses In  Federal  stockpiles  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  total  $3.4  billion, 
and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  the 
levels  of  objectives.  This  would  mean 
bringing  into  the  Treasury  $3.4  million. 

What  has  happen<?d?  The  value  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piled by  the  Government  increased  in 
February  and  March  by  $7.3  million. 
Instead  of  the  exces.>es  being  sold,  the 
stockpile  has  been  increasing.  The  re- 
ports from  April  and  May  are  not  yet 
published. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  inef- 
ficiency, waste,  and  extravagance  to  be 
found  under  hpservlce  to  sound  financ- 
ing and  efficiency  in  the  Government. 
The  list  can  be  extended  if  necessary. 

I  am  further  strengthened  in  my  de- 
cision to  vote  against  the  bill  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  from  my  examinations  of 
the  attitudes,  views,  and  actions  of 
David  Bell  as  Director  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  been  a  Governor,  as  have  many 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  Including 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  TalmadceI,  the  dlstingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida fMr.  Holland  1,  and  the  disinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
sowl.  As  a  former  Governor,  I  know 
from  experience,  as  I  believe  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  also  been  Governors  will 
agree,  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
recommendations  and  restraints  of  a 
sound  budget  director  capable  of  using 
firm  infiuence. 

Those  who  read  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee record  on  the  pending  bill  will  find 
Mr.  Bell's  attitude  in  the  Hodpes  case 
is  that  he  Is  "not  standing  in  the  Secre- 
tary's way"  if  he  wants  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

Those  who  read  the  committee  record 
will  find  that  Mr.  BeU  is  addicted  to 
"planned  deficits  "  when  they  suit  his 
philosophy,  and  he  thinks  "balancing  the 
budget  each  year  is  not  the  proper  stand- 
ard to  follow." 

The  conmiittee  record  reveals  the 
Budget  Director  as  saying  the  huge  defi- 
cit we  are  experiencing  this  year  was 
"dehberately  planned"  and  that  a 
smaller  deficit  would  have  been  unde- 
sirable. I 

The  committee  record  on  this  bill  also 
shows  Mr.  Bell  as  saying  it  is  desirable 
to  balance  the  budget  only  when  unem- 
ployment does  not  exceed  an  arbitrary 
figure  of  4  percent.  Why  4  percent  is  a 
magic  level,  he  does  not  say. 

The  Budget  Director's  testimony  on 
this  bill  clearly  Indicates  that  he  be- 
lieves all  will  be  right  if  the  Govern- 
ment spends  enough  to  raise  the  gross 
national  product  enough  to  produce  the 
necessary  revenue  for  Federal  spending 
programs. 

A  year  agq  he  wa«  in  the  front  ranki 

of  those  who  were  preaching  from  Um 
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housetops  that  the  budget  should  be 
balanced  over  the  years  of  a  business 
cycle,  but  the  period  of  a  cycle  was  never 
defined.  While  the  term  "business  cycle" 
has  been  frequently  used  In  defense  of 
deficits,  rarely,  if  ever,  are  deficits 
turned  into  surpluses,  regardless  of  how 
the  so-called  cycle  runs. 

In  a  New  York  speech  this  year  on 
June  12.  1962,  Mr.  Bell  said  this  business 
cycle  "standard  is  clearly  inadequate  to 
deal  with  a  situation  such  as  we  have 
been  experiencing  for  the  last  5  years." 

The  Budget  Director  has  been  em- 
phatic in  his  advocacy  of  a  confusing 
conglomeration  of  budgets  as  the  means 
of  presenting  the  Federal  fiscal  situa- 
tion. He  outlined  three  different  proce- 
dures in  his  budget  document  on  page 
283. 

But  testifying  on  this  bill  to  increase 
the  debt,  he  gave  silent  assent  to  the 
fact  that  under  any  other  kind  of  budget 
the  Federal  debt  would  still  come  out  to 
its  present  level,  which  approaches  $300 
billion.  The  money  would  have  to  be 
borrowed.  Those  who  talk  about  capi- 
tal budgets  and  oUier  kinds  of  budgets 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  if  we 
spend  more  It  is  necessary  to  get  the 
money.  Such  talk  simply  misleads  the 
people.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  so-called 
capital  budget  will  not  be  attempted. 
In  justice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, it  should  be  said  that,  in  response 
to  questions  by  me.  he  Indicated  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  Inten- 
tion at  this  time  of  changing  from  the 
administrative  budget. 

When  one  reads  the  budget  document 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  which  begins  next 
week— the  first  budget  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bell — and  check  the  items,  he  finds  prsic- 
tlcally  no  bona  fide  decreases,  but  an 
abundance  of  substantial  increases. 

Overall,  the  expenditures  in  the  com- 
ing year  would  be  increased  by  $3.5  bil- 
lion as  compared  with  the  current  year. 
They  would  be  13.5  percent  higher  than 
the  actual  expenditures  last  year. 

Great  emphasis  invariably  Is  placed 
on  the  necessity  for  heavy  military 
spending,  but  of  the  $3.5  billion  Increase 
In  Federal  spending  proposed  for  the 
new  fiscal  year,  $2  billion,  or  58  percent, 
is  not  for  military  functions. 

More  than  half  of  the  $3.5  billion  is 
for  other  than  military  functions. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country  would  be  served  if 
Mr.  Bell  were  replaced  as  Director  of 
the  Budget  by  a  man  sjmipathetic  to  the 
hard  requirements  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  discipline. 

I  make  this  statement  deliberately, 
and  out  of  deep  concern.  I  Intend  no 
reflection  on  the  incumbent  Director  of 
the  Budget.  He  seems  to  be  a  pleasant 
man.  There  Is  simply  no  evidence  that 
he  is  a  strong  fiscal  officer. 

Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  he 
finds  balanced  budgets,  in  periods  with- 
out great  emergency,  as  fundamental  to 
fiscal  soundness.  He  seems  to  regard 
the  Federal  budget  as  a  tool  for  testing 
economic  theories.  This  Is  no  time  for 
that,  considering  the  serious  problem* 
which  confront  our  country  both  ftt 
home  and  abroad. 


We  are  faced  with  a  fiscal  situation 
which  is  deadly  serious.  It  Is  a  situation 
demanding  fiscal  guidance  of  strong  men 
of  the  highest  caliber  who  are  dedicated 
to  sound  financing. 

The  first  step — the  place  to  start  is  In 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

As  Governor,  I  found  the  budget  direc- 
tor to  be  my  right  arm  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  measures  affecting  the  fiscal 
responsibility  of  a  great  State.  Such  a 
man — dedicated  to  sound  financing — is 
needed  immediately  as  Uie  Federal 
Budget  Director,  and  he  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  men  equally  dedicated  to 
elimination  of  every  nonessential  ex- 
penditure. 

We  had  a  deficit  last  year  of  $4  billion. 
There  will  be  another  deficit  this  year  of 
$7  billion,  perhaps  more.  There  will  be 
another  deficit  next  year  of  at  least  $5 
billion  and  likely  more.  Deficit  financ- 
ing will  total  more  than  $15  billion  in  3 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  esti- 
mate, because  times  are  changing  so 
fast.  I  am  very  pessimistic  about  future 
conditions.  The  deficit  will  be  not  less 
than  $5  billion,  at  the  very  lowest;  it  may 
be  much  more. 

Another  deficit  next  year  will  be  the 
26th  deficit  In  32  years.  It  will  be  the 
sixth  deficit  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war,  and  to  date  the  net  accumulation  of 
deficit  financing  since  Korea  has  totaled 
more  than  $25  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  1963  budget  estimates, 
the  annual  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
has  risen  more  than  $28  billion  since 
1955,  the  year  following  the  Korean  war. 
It  Is  up  by  nearly  half  of  that  amount — 
by  $11  to  $12  bllLon— in  the  two  fiscal 
years  since  June  30, 1961. 

The  budget  estimates  expenditvu-es  in 
the  new  fiscal  year  at  $92.5  billion.  Tlie 
President  already  has  asked  for  author- 
ity to  spend  additional  amounts.  New 
appropriation  and  other  spending  au- 
thorization requests  now  total  $100 
billion. 

In  5  years,  since  1957.  the  level  of  the 
Federal  debt  has  risen  by  some  $30  bU- 
lion— from  $270  billion  to  upwards  of 
$300  billion.  Now  It  Is  prop>osed  to  raise 
the  debt  even  higher,  and  some  of  the 
increase  will  not  be  temporary. 

The  value  of  the  dollar,  by  the  1939 
Index,  has  been  diopplng  steadily  since 
the  Korean  war.  It  Is  dropping  this 
year.  Since  1955,  it  has  dropped  from 
51.9  cents  to  46  cents — where  it  stood 
in  April  of  this  year. 

For  years  now  the  Nation  has  been 
laboring  under  two  deficits — huge  deficits 
in  the  domestic  budget,  and  deficits — 
equally  serious — ^in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  foreign  nations,  which  have 
resulted  in  withdrawal  of  our  gold. 

We  have  run  deficits  In  our  balance  of 
payments  in  every  year  but  one  since 
1949.  We  are  ninnlng  another  deficit 
this  year.  The  result  is  that  foreigners 
have  reduced  our  gold  supply  from  $24.5 
billion  to  $16.4  billion  in  the  same  period. 

Gold  backs  the  dollar,  and  nearly  $12 
billion  of  the  remaining  $16.4  billion  Is 
required  for  this  purpose.  This  leaves 
only  $4  billion  for  further  settlement  of 
international  accounts. 

Tble  ootmtry  for  years  hfte  followed 
the  policy    and  otu-e  U  the  only  cotmtry 
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in  the  world  that  haa  done  this — of  giv- 
ing to  foreign  governments  and  central 
banks  the  option  of  talcing  dollars  or 
gold  in  payment  of  our  debts  to  them. 

If  we  were  to  withdraw  that  option  at 
a  time  when  the  dollar  is  under  the  pres- 
sure of  huge  deficits  at  home,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
would  sharply  depreciate  around  the 
world  with  catastrophic  effects. 

In  10  years  we  have  lost  two-thirds  of 
our  so-called  free  gold.  Ten  years  ago 
we  had  75  percent  of  all  the  gold  in  the 
world;  now,  we  have  40  percent  of  the 
gold. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come  when~lhis 
country  does  not  give  the  option,  or  is 
xmable  to  give  the  option,  of  either  gold 
or  dollars  in  settlements  with  foreign 
countries,  it  would  be  a  time  of  great 
catastrophe.  But  such  a  time  could 
easily  come,  for  already  foreign  govern- 
ments have  withdrawn  two-thirds  of  our 
free  gold. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  stated  that  our 
gold  reserves  fell  from  $24.5  to  $16.4 
billion,  and  that  $12  billion  of  the 
remaining  $16  billion  is  needed  to  sup- 
port our  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posits, leaving  only  $4,300  million  to  meet 
claims  which  may  be  made  by  our  short- 
term  international  creditors.  What  is 
the  outstanding  amount  of  short-term 
obligations  or  credits  handled  by  our 
international  creditors?  My  under- 
standing is  that  it  is  $20  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  that  is 
approximately  correct;  I  recall  a  flgiire 
of  $17  to  $20  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that 
there  are  potential  claims — which  could 
be  made  immediately,  although  that  is 
not  to  be  expected,  of  course — of  $20 
billion.  And  only  $4  billion  is  available 
to  meet  them? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

What  is  very  disturbing  to  me  is  that 
neither  the  Eisenhower  administration 
nor  the  Kennedy  administration  has  at- 
tempted to  look  this  serious  situation 
sqyarely  in  the  face.  One  of  the  things 
the  Eisenhower  administration  did  was 
to  bring  home  the  dependents  of  our 
troops  serving  overseas — in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  unbalance  of  payments;  but  that 
was  like  a  flyspeck  on  the  wall. 

Later  the  Kennedy  administration  re- 
duced from  $500  to  $100  the  amount  of 
goods  a  tourist  could  bring  home  duty 
free;  but,  again,  that  was  like  a  flyspeck 
on  the  wall. 

We  must  in  some  way  correct  the  im- 
balance of  payments  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ap- 
proximately 750,000  troops  we  have 
abroad,  by  our  foreign  aid,  by  the  money 
spent  abroad  by  U.S.  tourists,  and  by  the 
investments  made  abroad  by  American 
businesses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  Senator  mention  the  subject  of  for- 
eign aid.  The  principal  reason  why  I 
shall  vote  against  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  fact  that  I  attribute  a  great 
part  of  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
national  debt  to  the  fact  that  we  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram from  year  to  year.  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  against  any  increase  in 
foreign  aid;  and,  therefore,  I  feel  no 
moral  obligation  to  support  this  meas- 
ure, though  I  Eim  sure  that  those  who 
have  danced  to  the  foreign  aid  tune  will 
now  be  happy  to  pay  the  fiddler.  The 
vast  majority  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  voted  not  only  for  all  the  in- 
creases tn  foreign  aid,  but  also  for  al- 
most every  other  conceivable  program 
involving  huge  expenditures  which  has 
been  brought  forward. 

I  have  voted  against  increases  in  the 
foreign-aid  program,  and  I  have  also 
voted  against  a  number  of  other  big- 
spend  programs;  and  If  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  had  voted  as 
I  did,  the  budget  would  have  been  in  bal- 
ance every  year  since  the  Korean  war. 
If  the  majority  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  voted  in  the  way  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has  voted,  our  national  debt  would 
be  a  great  deal  less  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

Those  who  have  voted  for  the  spend- 
ing programs  which  necessitate  the  in- 
crease in  national  borrowing  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  glad  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility that  is  properly  theirs  and  will 
take  care  of  the  obligations  they  have 
incurred — at  least  to  the  extent  of  bor- 
rowing money. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  would  not  wish  to 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  com- 
plimenting the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI,  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  not  only  on  his 
timely  warning,  but  also  on  his  most 
serious  warning  to  the  Nation  on  its 
fiscal  policy.  It  seems  that  we  have  lost 
the  capacity  to  balance  expenditures 
with  tax  revenues. 

When  we  consider  past  developments — 
for  example,  the  fact  that  since  1930 
there  have  been  only  6  years  in  which 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  has  been  in  the 
black,  which  means  that  there  have  been 
26  years  of  red  ink — and  when  we  note 
that  in  1912  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $7  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country,  but  tn  1960  spent  $460, 
and,  if  we  follow  through  with  the  1963 
budget,  will  be  spending  $516  for  each 
person  in  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Government  is 
taking  from  the  people,  and  spending  73 
times  as  much,  per  person,  as  it  did  a 
short  50  years  ago. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  speaking 
frankly  and  seriously  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  entire  Nation  in  regard  to  a  fiscal 
problem  which  affects  all  of  us,  and  can 
have  serious  and  devastating  effects  on 
the  future  of  our  Nation  and  its  econ- 
omy. I  appreciate  very  much,  indeed, 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  a  newcomer  to  the 
Senate,  let  me  say  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  long  been  an  In- 
spiration to  me  in  respect  to  what  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  great  commandments 
for  any  Member  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government — namely,  the  com- 
mandment to  practice  fiscal  Integrity  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people's  money. 

I  want  to  add  to  what  other  Senators 
have  said  my  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  bringing  these 
facts  out,  as  he  does  continually,  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  persuade  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  practice  this  great  com- 
mandment. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  question. 
I  deduct,  from  what  the  Senator  has  had 
to  say  about  the  bad  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  free  gold  we  have  and  the 
amount  of  outstanding  claims  against  it, 
that  he  is  concerned  that  if  we  do  not 
practice  fiscal  integrity,  and  if  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  money  is  further 
diluted,  the  confidence  of  these  foreign 
creditors  will  be  shaken  to  the  extent 
that  they  might  seek  to  obtain  payments 
in  gold,  and  this  would  bring  about  the 
catastrophe  to  which  he  has  referred. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  table  dating  from  1930,  showing 
the  debt  at  that  time  was  $16  billion, 
and  then  the  increases  year  by  year,  and 
the  interest  year  by  year.  We  have  paid 
$123  billion  in  interest  since  1930. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  pointed  out  some  steps  that 
have  been  taken  In  trying  to  fortify  the 
strength  of  our  gold  reserves.  If  I  may. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
not  tried  to  reach  the  causes  of  our  dif- 
ficulties, but  recently  we  passed  a  $6  bil- 
lion International  Monetary  Fund  pro- 
gram. Our  Government  is  putting  up  $2 
billion.  I  think  10  other  nations  are  put- 
ting up  $4  billion. 

That  $6  billion  is  a  new  pool  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  contem- 
plated to  come  to  our  relief  if  and  when 
the  problem  about  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  expressing  fear  ma- 
terializes. When  the  International . 
Monetary  Fund  was  created.  It  was  never 
expected  that  it  would  have  to  come  to 
our  rescue  because  our  currency  had 
collapsed. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill,  and  the  proponents  of  it  declared 
it  was  created  solely  for  two  purposes: 
First,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  United 
States,  and  second,  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  In  the  event  their 
currency  collapsed  and  they  could  not 
meet  their  international  obligations. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  that  no  red 
signal  has  been  fiashed  which  as  clearly 
demonstrates  the  acuteness  of  the  fiscal 
problems  that  confront  us  as  the  crea- 
tion of  that  International  Monetary 
Fund.  But  it  is  merely  a  sedative;  It  is 
not  a  cure.   The  cure  must  come  through 
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fiscal  integrity  practiced  by  the  admin- 
istration anfl  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VirginU.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  table  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  referred.  I  notice  at 
the  top  of  the  table  it  shows  the  gross 
public  debt  In  1930  was  $16,185  million — 
a  very  enviable  figure  as  we  look  back 
on  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  so  that  in  the  preceding  10  years 
we  had  reduced  the  national  debt  from 
approximately  $24  biDion  to  approxi- 
mately $16  billion,  or  about  one-third.  In 
a  period,  generally  speaking,  of  increas- 
ing prosperity  right  straight  through  the 
10  years,  with  relatively  high  Interest 
rates —  6  percent  was,  generally  speaking 
the  going  bank  rate — and  when  there 
were  taking  place  all  those  things  which 
it  is  now  said  cannot  be  done,  and  that 
we  must  have  cheap  money,  and  an  In- 
flated debt,  and  borrowing  through 
banks,  and  an  increase  of  the  money 
supply. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  era  of  increas- 
ing prosperity  and  gross  national  prod- 
uct does  not  disprove  that  we  have  to 
do  the  things  which  this  administration 
says  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
country  moving  and  keep  it  moving. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will  read 
the  table  to  which  I  have  referred. 
There  Is  great  significance  In  the  fact 
that  the  loss  of  the  purchasing  p>ower  of 
the  dollar  has  been  somewhat  In  line 
with  the  deficits  and  Imbalances  In  in- 
ternational payments.  We  had  a  sur- 
plus in  our  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments of  about  $500  million  in  1957. 
Then  we  had  deficits  going  all  the  way 
back  to  the  year  1949.  when  we  had  a 
surplus  of  $175  million  in  our  balance  of 
international  payments.  In  1950  we  had 
a  deficit  of  $3^i  billion  In  1  year. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  brought  on  the  run  on  gold. 

Our  gold  supply  today  is  $16,434  mil- 
lion. The  highest  point  of  our  gold  stock 
was  in  1949,  when  it  was  $24,466jxiillion. 

So  what  happens,  apparently,*s  that 
when  gold  leaves  this  country,  it  never 
comes  back.  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
persons  to  explain  that.  I  think  one 
reason  is  that  it  costs  more  than  $35  an 
ounce  to  produce  gold.  This  great  gold 
supply  was  not  built  up  by  mining  pro- 
grams, but  was  built  up  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt— and  I  do  not  queution  his  wisdom 
in  this  matter — when  he  established  the 
price  of  $35  an  ounce  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase all  the  gold  offered  at  that  price, 
beginning  in  1933.  As  a  result,  we  built 
up  our  supply  of  gold  because  we  offered 
to  pay  more  for  gold  than  It  was  bringing 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  reverse  is 
now  true.    It  costs  more  to  produce  gold. 

I  suggested  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]  the 
investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  open- 
ing up  the  Juneau  gold  mine  to  see 
whether  that  would  be  a  practical  way  to 


Increase  our  supplies  of  gold.  Hearings 
were  held.  The  result  was  that  we 
learned  it  would  cost  $70  an  ounce  to 
produce  gold  at  Juneau — just  twice  as 
much  as  the  value  we  have  placed  on 
gold.  It  would  have  to  be  done  by  sub- 
sidy. The  administration  opposed  It. 
I  think  It  WM  right,  because,  if  a  price 
of  $70  an  ounce  were  established,  or  even 
$40,  it  would  diminish  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and,  by  that  fact,  start  new  infia- 
tion. 

So  it  seems  impossible  for  us  to  aug- 
ment our  gold  supply.  We  certainly 
cannot  do  it  by  mining  gold  in  our  own 
country,  and  I  know  we  cannot  buy  it  at 
that  price.  I  am  told  Russia  is  making 
every  effort  it  is  possible  to  make  to  in- 
crease her  gold  supply. 

What  concerns  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia so  much  is  that  there  is  just  $4 
billion  between  us  and  disaster,  because 
every  person  I  have  talked  to,  whether 
he  be  a  New  Dealer,  a  conservative,  or 
whatever  he  may  be,  beheves  that  If  It 
were  thought  we  would  take  from  for- 
eign countries,  when  they  make  settle- 
ments on  adverse  balances,  the  choice 
of  taking  dollars  or  gold,  they  would  de- 
mand gold  as  fast  as  they  could  get  it, 
and  that  would  result  in  an  international 
catastrophe,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  the 
whole  free  world. 

I  hope  everything  can  be  done  to  avoid 
such  a  catastrophe;  and  the  way  to  do 
it,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  sug- 
gested, is  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  and  stop  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  the  study  prepared  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  on  the  national  debt 
ceiling  and  debt  treatment. 

This  Is  what  Is  stated: 

Historically,  the  Government  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  relatively  prompt  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  set  the 
tone  for  future  generations.  He  argued  that 
a  national  debt  has  a  number  of  usefvil  at- 


tributes, but  one  of  its  foremost  character- 
istics Is  that  it  could  help  a  nation  to  es- 
tablish its  credit  rating  among  the  nations 
of  the  world — if  the  debt  were  paid  off  with 
promptness.  Over  the  decades,  the  debt  rose 
primarily  during  war  and  depression  and  fell 
largely  in  response  to  the  basic  philosophy 
that  the  national  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished. Twenty-four  years  after  the  war  of 
1812,  the  debt  was  entirely  paid  off.  In  the 
27  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  debt  was 
reduced  by  almost  two-thirds,  and  In  the 
10  years  after  World  War  1  the  debt  was  re- 
duced by  one-third. 

Today,  some  15  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  H,  instead  of  the  debt  hav- 
ing been  reduced  from  its  level  of  $255 
billion,  we  are  asked  to  lift  the  ceiling 
to  $308  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  $53  billion 
more  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  and  is  completely  in  conflict  with 
every  experience  we  have  had  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Democrats  pay  tribute  to 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
every  year.  Andrew  Jackson  said  that 
he  was  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  paid  off  the  public  debt  in  toto  and 
had  refunded  to  the  States  certain 
balances  in  the  Treasury  than  of  any- 
thing else  he  accomplished. 

Thomas  Jefferson  time  and  time  again 
warned  the  people  of  the  great  evils 
which  would  come  from  public  indebted- 
ness. 

To  conclude  the  statement  concerning 
the  gold,  though  Mr.  Dillon  says  the  sit- 
uation will  be  corrected  to  some  extent 
later,  but  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
there  was  a  loss  of  gold  at  the  armual 
rate  of  $1,904  million.  That  is  the  rate 
for  the  first  quarter.  Assuming  it  should 
continue  for  the  year,  it  would  take 
nearly  half  of  the  free  gold  we  have  left. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Federal  dell,  interest  on  the  debt,  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  vahtf  of  the  dollar,  balanee  of 
payments,  and  U.S.  gold  stock;  19S0-6S  (from  official  Government  sources) 


Year 

Gross  public 
debt  anil 
guiiraiitfed 
obligations 
(by  fiscal  year 
in  millions) 

Inf<'rpst  on 
the  public 
debt  (by 
fiscal  year 
in  millions) 

Budret 
deficit  or 

suri)lus  (by 

flstal  year 

in  millions) 

Value  of  the 

dollar  (by 

calendar 

year  in 

cents)  1 

Balance  of 
International 
pajTnenls 
(calendar 
year tn 
milUons) 

V.R.  gold 

stock  (by 

fiscal  year 

in  millkms) 

1930 

$16.]SS 
10.801 
19,487 
22..S39 
27,734 
32,824 
38.497 
41,069 
42,018 
45,890 
48.407 

$650 
612 
.W9 
680 
757 
821 
740 
866 
926 
041 
1.041 

-l-$737 
-462 
-2,735 
-2.602 
-3,630 
-ZT91 
-4.426 
-2.777 
-1.177 
-3.862 
-3.918 

83.2 

91.4 

101.7 

107.4 

103.8 

101.2 

100.2 

96.7 

fiUS 

100.0 

09.2 

-(-»598 

+  1.132 

-1-726 

-f-323 

+  1.140 

+1. 174 

+806 

+1.053 

+1.482 

+1.015 

-2.890 

$4,.«.T 

4  O.Vi 

1931 

1932 

19M 

1936 

3,919 

4.318 

T.KVJ 

0.110 

10,608 

12. 318 

12.903 

IMIO 

19.963 

1937.    

1938 

ig39.           . 

I>pre»lon  years 

8,«0 

-27.642 

.... 

1941 

U.332 
76.  »1 
140.706 
202,626 
280.115 
200.808 

1,111 

i,aoo 

1,808 
2,609 
3,617 
4,722 

-6,159 
-21, 490 
-67.420 
-51.423 
-53.041 
-20,676 

04.4 
85.  S 

70.0 
77.2 
71.2 

+1.119 
-206 
-1,979 
-1,8S0 
-2.737 
+1.281 

22  624 

1942       

22,737 

1944"~I"""II"ni""I 
194A     

22,388 
21,173 
20  213 

1W6 

20,270 

WorM  War  11  ymn 

16,127 

-211.100 

;^^s^^~^==^:r 

. 1 

F====== 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Federal  debt,  interest  on  the  debt,  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  value  of  the  dollar,  balarice  of 
payments,  and  U.S.  gold  stock,  19S0-6S  (from  official  Government  sources) — Continued 


Tew 

Oross  public 

debt  and 

guaranteed 

obligations 

(by  fiscal  year 

in  millions) 

Interest  on 

the  public 

debt (by 

fiscal  year 

in  millions) 

Budget 
deficit  or 

surplus  (by 
fiscal  year 

in  millions) 

Value  of  the 

dollar  (by 

calendar 

year  In 

cents)  ' 

Balance  of 
international 
payments 
(calendar 
year  in 
miUions) 

U.S.  gold 

stock  (by 

fiscal  year 

in  millions) 

1947 

3258.376 
252.366 
292.796 
257.377 

$4,958 
5.211 
5.339 
5.750 

+1754 
+8.419 
-1.811 
-3.122 

62.2 
57.8 
58.3 
57.8 

+$4,567 

+1.005 

+175 

-3.580 

$21,286 
23,532 
24.466 
24.231 

1948 

1949 

19M .„ 

Post-World  War  n  years. 

21.258 

+4.240 

1961 

255.261 
250.161 
266.123 
271.341 

5.613 
6.S99 
6.S04 
6.382 

+3.510 
-4.017 
-9.449 
-3,117 

53.5 
52.3 
51.9 
51.7 

-305 
-1.046 
-2. 152 
-l.SfiO 

21,756 
23.346 
22.463 
21.927 

1952 

1953 

1964. 

Korean  war  years 

24.358 

-13.073 

1965 

1968            _. 

IflB7    

274,418 
272.825 
27a  634 
276.444 
284.817 
286.471 
389.211 

6.370 
6.787 
7.244 
7.607 
7.503 
9.180 
8.967 

-4.180 
+1.626 
+  1.596 
-2. 819 
-12.427 
+1.224 
-3.856 

51.9 
51.1 
49.4 

4ai 

47.7 
46.9 
46.4 

-1.145 
-935 
+520 

-3,529 
»  -3. 743 

-3,929 

-2,454 

21.678 
21.7V9 
22.623 
21.356 
19.705 
19.322 
17.560 

1«M 

1980      

I960- 

1961 

Poet-Korean  war  years... 

63.738 

-18,836 

Total.  1030-61,  actoal.... 

123.141 

-266,420 

Estimates  and   latest 
actual: 
1962 

295.835 
296,560 

8.996 
9.400 

-6.975 
+463 

•46.0 

♦-1,904 

•16,434 

1963 

« 

■  Baaed  on  10(Voent  doUan  In  1930. 

«  Excludes  additional  U.S.  subscription  to  IMF  of  $1,375,000,000. 

>  April. 

•  1st  quarter. 

'June  21. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  matters  stand  the  situation  will  grow 
worse,  because  eliminating  nonessential 
expenditures  has  become  a  lost  art  at 
Washington.  More  nonessential  ex- 
penditures are  started  and  proposed. 

I  cite  some  200  actions  and  proposals 
for  increased  Federal  obligations  of  pub- 
lic money  and  credit  in  Presidential  com- 
munications to  Congress  during  the  cur- 
rent administration  to  those  in  search 
of  fertile  fields  for  expenditures  which 
need  not  be  made  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Pressure  continues  on  increasing  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, public  assistance,  public  educa- 
tion, health,  water  resources,  river  basin 
development,  and  so  forth. 

Huge  spending  is  contemplated  in  such 
new  programs  as  space,  moon,  and  ocean 
exploration,  depressed  area  redevelop- 
ment, retraining  of  the  jobless,  and  so 
forth. 

More  Federal  spending  programs  are 
being  formed  in  current  studies  on  sur- 
face and  mass  transportation,  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  open  spaces, 
and  so  forth. 

New  programs  for  grants  to  States  and 
payments  to  individuals  and  institutions 
would  be  added  for  public  assistance, 
health,  agriculture,  higher  education, 
and  so  forth. 

Virtually  no  area  of  domestic-civilian 
activity  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  overlooked  in  Presidential  message 
proposals  for  increased  spending. 

Expansion  of  foreign-aid  programs,  in- 
cluding the  new  Peace  Corps;  and  the 
military  buildup,  with  renewed  emphasis 
on  civil  defense,  are  in  addition. 

There  would  be  vast  increases  in  trust 
fund  expenditures,  outside  of  the  regular 
budget,    for    unemployment    and    aged 


health  insurance,  social  security  recipi- 
ents, and  continuing  increases  for  high- 
ways— both  interstate  and  ABC  systems. 

Orders  were  issued  last  year  for  a 
speedup  in  public  works  projects  already 
underway;  and  accelerated  planning  for 
public  works  in  the  future  was  directed. 

This  is  only  a  condensed  description 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves still  playing  Santa  Claus.  We 
have  been  playing  Santa  Claus,  we  have 
been  playing  banker,  and  we  have  been 
playing  policeman  for  the  free  world  for 
17  years. 

I  submit  that  the  history  of  the  world 
does  not  record  that  any  other  nation 
has  ever  attempted  to  be  Santa  Claus, 
policeman,  and  banker  for  the  world  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  scale  we  have  at- 
tempted it. 

Great  Britain  was  the  policeman  for 
the  world,  because  she  controlled  the 
seas.  That  was  relatively  inexpensive. 
Great  Britain  made  money  from  the 
colonies  and  did  not  spend  money  in  the 
manner  that  we  are  giving  it  away  all 
over  the  world,  yet  Great  Britain  found 
its  way  into  financial  difficulties. 

If  the  United  States  cannot  carry  the 
flag  for  free  people,  th6re  will  be  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  to  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  short,  our  fiscal  position,  charac- 
terized by  debt,  deficits  and  an  ever- 
present  threat  of  inflation,  does  not  in- 
spire confidence  at  home  or  abroad ;  and 
we  need  confidence  in  the  dollar  as  we 
never  needed  it  before. 

The  reasons  for  sound  and  strong  men 
in  positions  of  high  fiscal  trust  at  this 
time  are  clear  and  urgent. 

I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  this  bill 
today  as  a  protest  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  dangerous  fiscal  practices  in 
which  we  are  indulging. 


And  with  this  vote  I  urge  Immediate 
change  in  budget  direction  by  replace- 
ment of  the  present  Budget  Director  with 
a  man  who  understands  the  dangers  of 
chronic  deficit  financing. 

The  present  Budget  Director  is  a  man 
who  has  asserted  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  that  he  believes  in  def- 
icit spending  and  that  the  deficit  we 
have  was  a  planned  deficit  to  help  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  delivering  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country  this  timely  warning.  There 
is  no  other  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  over  a  period  of  years  has  done  more 
to  maintain  some  degree  of  fiscal  in- 
tegrity at  the  national  level  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  saluting  him  for 
his  excellent  address. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


"THE  ALL-CHANNEL  BILL:  CON- 
GRESSIONAL INTENT  AND  INDUS- 
TRY OPPORTUNITY"— ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  McGEE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  June  26,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbi],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  addressed  the  Electronics 
Industries  Association  convention  at 
New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  all- 
channel  television  bill  which  recently 
passed  this  body. 

In  his  speech,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  excellently  presented  the  in- 
tent and  implications  of  this  important 
legislative  proposal,  and  I  commend  it 
highly  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oifcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  All-Channkl  Bui.:   Congressional 
Intent  and  Industrt  Oppoetunitt 
(An  address  by  Hon.  Gale  W.  McOee.  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  at  the  Electronics  Indus- 
tries Association  convention  meeting  Tues- 
day, June  26,  1962.  New  York  City) 
It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning  and 
to  continue  in  conversation  with  your  mem- 
bers my  own  personal  education  In  the  com- 
munications Industry  of  the  country.    I  re- 
gret very  much  I  was  not  able  to  meet  with 
you  at  the  social  hour  last  evening  where 
I'm   sure  I  could   have  learned  a   great   bit 
more:  but  I  was  attending  a  very  Interesting 
seminar  on   "How   To  Succeed    in   Buslnees 
Without  Trying."    After  sitting  through  this 
delightful  spoof.  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  I'm  in  the  wrong  racket. 

In  a  far  more  serious  vein.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  briefly  about  the  new  all-channel  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  dont 
need  to  tell  this  group  what  that  legislation 
Is  all  about,  you  know  all  too  well.     But  I  do 
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think  It  would  be  helpful  tf  I  tried  to  set  out 
why  we,  the  Congress,  chose  to  move  down 
this  road,  and  much  more  Important,  what 
your  role  should  be  In  this  new  under- 
taking. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mission were  faced  with  a  dlfllcult  problem. 
An  Intermixed  system  of  VHP  and  UHP 
assignments  had  not  worked.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  decade  conclusively  showed 
that.  Over  90  percent  of  the  UHP  assign- 
ments were  not  being  used,  and  there  was 
little  prospect  for  Improvement. 

During  the  hearing,  and  even  since,  I've 
heard  comparisons  made  with  the  somewhat 
Blow  progress  of  oolor  TV  and  the  question 
asked:  Will  Congress  be  concerned  and  pass 
a  law  to  help  color  television?  But  there's  a 
world  of  difference.  Whatever  the  progress 
of  color  TV,  It  does  not  result  l^  a  waste  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  national  resources 
which  this  country  has,  the  radio  spectrum. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  If  we  do  not  make  UHP 
work,  we  will  have  a  television  system  that's 
Inadequate  for  our  national  needs.  Our 
population  is  expanding:  per  capita  Income 
is  going  up;  leisure  time  Is  Increasing;  and 
new  products  and  new  companies  are  seeking 
advertising  outlets.  These  economic  and 
social  factors  strongly  support  an  expanded 
commercial  television  system.  But  we  can- 
not get  that  expansion.  If  we  are  constricted 
almost  entirely  to  a  12-channel  VHP  system. 

So  we  need  UHP  for  expansion.  We  need 
It  to  bring  new  television  service  to  under- 
served  areas.  Of  the  278  television  markets, 
127,  roughly  half,  have  only  1  TV  station. 
and  70  have  only  2.  Finally,  we  need  UHP 
in  order  to  promote  the  development  of  edu- 
cational TV.  Of  the  present  number  of 
channels  reserved  for  educational  television, 
92  are  VHP  and  187  are  UHP.  A  national 
study  has  Indicated  that  the  educators  may 
need  roughly  6S0  additional  UHP  channels  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  of  education  In  the 
years  ahead.  So  you  can  see  the  futtire  of 
educational  TV  Is  tied  In  large  part  to  the 
future  of  UHP. 

The  Commission  concluded  and  the  Con- 
gress has  agreed  that  the  most  painless,  the 
most  practical,  the  best  way  of  solving  this 
allocations  problem  Is  the  all -channel  re- 
ceiver. Some  of  you.  I  know,  disagree.  But 
look  at  other  possible  solutions.  Getting 
more  VHP  channels?  The  military  said  no, 
for  defense  reasorus;   and  that's  that. 

Delntermlxture?  If  you  think  that's  pain- 
less. I  suggest  you  talk  with  a  Congressman 
from  an  area  where  the  Commission  has 
proposed  to  take  out  the  VHP  channel  and 
substitute  a  UHP.  It  Involves  dislocation, 
the  chance  of  taking  servioe  away  from  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  persons,  and  still  would 
be  Just  a  piecemeal  or  short-range  solution. 

All-channel  legislation  will  work  because 
It  goes  to  the  root  problem  of  receiver  in- 
compatibility. It  makes  time  work  In  be- 
half of  UHP  development,  both  commercial 
and  educational.  The  UHP  operator  coxild 
look  forward  to  UHP  receiver  satxiratlon  not 
only  In  his  home  city  but  la  the  surrounding 
rural  area  as  well. 

We  considered  the  possible  drawbacks  to 
all-channel,  and  particularly  the  Increased 
cost  of  the  all-channel  receiver.  We  under- 
stand that  at  the  outset  that  cost  may  be 
about  $25.  But  I  would  hope  that  with  mass 
production,  with  all-out  Industry  concen- 
tration on  the  UHP  tuner,  the  price  differen- 
tial will  be  much  less  and  the  product  im- 
proved. I  have  confidence  In  yotu-  ability, 
for  I  remember  your  magnificent  accom- 
plishments with  the  VHP-only  set,  In  the 
period  from  1946  on. 

Incidentally,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  taking  the  testimony  from 
spokesmen  of  the  industry.  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  great  stress  put  on  the  added 
cost  to  the  purchaser.  1  say  "surprised" 
because  I  can  remember  In  the  early  days  of 
television  sets,  when  the  prices  were  often 


determined  by  what  the  buyer  would  bear, 
and  that  the  price  margin  above  cost  and 
reasonable  profit  was  many  times  greater 
than  $25. 

Or  I  can  recall  not  very  long  ago,  as  we 
held  hearings  on  TV  booster  legislation,  to 
learn  in  the  coiirse  of  those  studies  of  the 
excessive  charges  made  by  CATV  systems, 
apparently  on  the  basis  again  of  what  the 
market  would  bear.  Installation  charges, 
for  example,  ranged  from  as  low  as  $16  to 
as  high  as  $175.  In  that  Instance  a  mere 
extra  cost  of  $25  didn't  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing factor  to  that  segment  of  the  com- 
munications Industry.  Therefore,  it  was  my 
conclusion  that.  In  terms  of  priorities,  the 
small  extra  cost  of  a  converter  was  not  a 
very  genuine  deterrent  to  enacting  this  nec- 
essary legislation. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  most  important  thing 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  not  why  we 
settled  on  the  all-channel  legislative  route, 
but  what  your  role  should  be  when  all- 
channel  becomes  law.  Por  it  is  an  old  but 
true  cliche  that  to  quarrel  about  the  past 
is  to  lose  the  future.  I  know  that  neither 
you  nor  the  Commission  will  make  this  error. 
I  am  sure  that  both  of  you  will  cooperate 
to  achieve,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
goal  sought  by  Congress  in  the  a  11 -channel 
legislation. 

The  bill,  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  gives  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  Issue  a  rule  to 
require  that  TV  sets,  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  Imported,  "be  capable  of  ade- 
quately receiving"  all  channels.  There  are, 
therefore,  a  number  of  areas  where  coopera- 
tion between  you  and  the  Commission  would 
be  most  helpful  in  aasurlng  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  sound  rule. 

Plrst,  as  you  know,  the  word  "adequately" 
In  the  bill  is  designed  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion the  narrow  authority  to  specify  two 
receiver  characteristics.  The  Commission  has 
assured  the  Congress  that  it  wlU  limit  Its 
rule  to  specification  of  the  receiver  noise 
figure  at  UHP  relative  to  that  at  VHP  and 
receiver  sensitivity  at  UHP  relative  to  that  at 
VHP.  Because  the  figures  selected  by  the 
Commission  will  be  relative  one^,  this  means 
that  you,  the  manufacturers,  will  In  effect 
be  specifying  these  characteristics  of  the 
set,  by  choosing  the  UHP  figures.  The  Com- 
mission would  only  be  requiring  that  the 
UHP  component's  capabilities  as  to  noise  or 
sensitivity  be  comparable  to  that  of  the 
VHP  component.  Por  example,  If  you  wanted 
to  produce  a  lower  priced  VHP  set.  the  UHP 
component  could  also  be  of  a  similar  lower 
priced  nature. 

The  Commission  has  made  one  further  Im- 
portant representation  as  to  these  two  rela- 
tive performance  figures.  It  has  promised 
the  Congress  that  It  wUl  avoid  extreme  or 
unreasonable  specifications — that  It  will  se- 
lect standards  In  the  realm  of  the  average 
characteristics  of  UHP  receivers  available  on 
the  open  market  today.  In  this  way,«the 
Commission  Is  sure  that  its  specifications 
win  be  well  accepted  by  you  manufacturers. 
Let  me  add  here  that  we  In  the  Congress 
were  strongly  assured  by  the  Commission 
that  It  does  not  Intend — and  I  repeat  does 
not  Intend — to  regulate  sets,  nor  does  It  In- 
tend to  require  the  establishment  of  VHP 
characteristics. 

Obviously,  if  the  standards  are  to  prove 
generally  acceptable,  you  and  the  Commis- 
sion must  have  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of 
views.  I  am  heartened  to  learn  that  there 
already  have  been  contacts  between  the  Com- 
mission and  your  representatives,  and  only 
this  morning  I  learned  from  the  Commission 
that  the  first  date  for  meetings  to  thresh 
out  these  Important  matters  has  been  se- 
lected.   That  date  Is  June  28,  next  Thursday. 

These  meetings  must  also  concern  them- 
selves with  the  critical  date  to  be  specified 
In  the  rule,  after  which  only  all-channel 
sets  are  to  be  shipped  in  Interstate  com- 
merce  or    imported.      That    date    must    be 


chosen  so  as  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
implementation  of  the  bill  which  would  not 
work  a  hardship  on  you  people  by  catching 
you  with  significant  stocks  of  VHP-only  sets. 
I  am  confident  that  the  proper  date  can  and 
will  be  selected  through  these  meetings. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
really  vital  aspect  of  the  futvu-e.  So  far  I 
have  been  talking  about  the  Commission's 
rule,  and  how  you  can  help  to  select  the 
right  ingredients  of  that  rule.  But  the  core 
of  the  matter  Is  not  the  formal  rule.  It  is 
what  you,  the  manufacturers,  do  to  bring 
reality  to  the  hopes  of  the  Congress,  of  the 
Commission,  of  the  broadcasters,  of  the  edu- 
cators, of  the  public.  The  Congress,  speak- 
ing for  the  country,  is  saying  to  you:  "We 
want,  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  have  every  set 
sold  In  this  country  an  all-channel  set,  and 
a  good  one  capable  of  adequately  receiving 
UHP  signals,  so  far  as  the  set  Is  concerned." 
Some  of  you  agreed  with  this  plan,  some 
disagreed.  But  that  Is  all  Irrelevant  now. 
I  would  hope  that  you  would  all,  whether 
you  agreed  or  disagreed,  pitch  In  to  carry 
out  the  congressional  mandate,  not  grudg- 
ingly because  of  some  formal  agency  rule  but 
willingly  because  this  Is  the  course  that  has 
been  democratically  chosen.  It  is  this  course 
upon  which  we  have  staked  so  much  for  the 
future  development  of  television  in  this 
country.  It  is  you,  not  the  Congress  or  the 
Conunlsslon,  who  can  best  assure  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  soon  as  feasible 
you  would  voluntarily  and  Immediately  take 
the  steps  to  revise  your  production  lines  to 
produce  the  all-channel  set;  and,  just  as 
Important,  that  many  of  you  Inunedlately 
undertake  the  research  and  experimentation 
to  Improve  the  all-channel  set.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  Is  any  need  to  await 
final  adoption  of  the  two  receiver  character- 
istics I  have  mentioned.  Por,  the  Commis- 
sion has  said  that  It  will  choose  reasonable 
figures  within  the  average  characteristics  of 
UHP  receivers  now  available  on  the  open 
market.  Therefore,  the  conscientious  manu- 
facturer will  face  no  danger  on  this  score. 

Thus,  you  have  two  choices  before  you. 
One  is  to  await  the  cutoff  date  in  a  rule — 
to  say,  "Yes,  I  will  comply  with  the  law  but 
only  reluctantly  and  as  narrowly  as  I  can." 
The  other  Is  to  roll  up  yo\ir  sleeves  and  carry 
out  not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the 
law  by  Implementing  It  as  soon  as  you,  not 
the  Commission,  can.  I  am  fully  confident 
which  covirse  a  public-spirited  Industry  such 
£18  yours  will  choose.  And  I  believe  that  that 
course,  voluntary,  immediate  implementa- 
tion, will  not  only  benefit  the  country,  by 
promoting  the  earlier  achievement  of  the 
bill's  goals,  but  will  benefit,  you  and  your 
stockholders.  Por,  it  will  mean  a  very 
healthy,  growing  television  broadcasting  In- 
dustry, and  In  the  final  analysis,  that  is  the 
bedrock  of  your  set  Industry. 

There  is  a  standard  phrase  much  used, 
perhaps  even  abused,  in  correspondence 
which  goes  like  this:  "Thanking  you  In  ad- 
vance for  yoxir  cooperation,  I  remain  yours 
truly."  Well,  speaking  for  myself,  and  I 
am  sure  all  my  colleagues,  I  do  thank  you 
here  and  now,  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
all-important  enterprise. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  MORRILL  ACT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  July  2 
will  be  the  centennial  of  the  land -grant 
colleges  which  were  founded,  based  on 
the  Morrill  Act. 

Kansas  State  University  is  proud  of  its 
growth  and  heritage  as  a  land-grant  in- 
stitution and  during  this  year  joins  with 
70  other  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Land -Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities  in  commemorating  the 
act  which  established  the  world's  great- 
est system  of  higher  education.     The 
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ccntetmlal  of  the  MorrUl  Act.  on  this 
July  2.  1^02,  is  an  especially  stgniftcant 
occasion  for  higher  education  in  Kansas. 
Although  Kansas  was  not  the  first  State 
in  the  Nation  to  make  application  for  a 
college  laiKl-grant,  it  was  the  first  in 
the  Nation  to  designate  officially,  by 
leglslatiTe  act.  its  land-grant  college. 

The  Land  Grant  Act.  signed  by  Lin- 
coln, donated  to  each  State  accepting 
the  terms  30,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
public  domain  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  which  the  State 
was  entitled.  Kansas,  having  two  Sena- 
tors and  one  Representative  at  that  time, 
was  entitled  to  90.000  acres.  In  each 
State  this  land  was  to  endow  at  least 
one  college,  "where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  either  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tacticism  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  mechanics  arts." 

After  Congress  approved  the  Land 
Grant  Act.  and  the  State  of  Kansas 
accepted  its  provisions  on  February  3, 
1863.  trustees  of  Bluemont  College  at 
Manhattan  offered  their  college  build- 
ing and  100  acres  of  land  to  the  State. 
This  offer  was  accepted  on  February  16, 
1863.  and  it  was  also  on  that  date  that 
the  Kansas  Legislature  established  offi- 
cially its  land-grant  college.  Thus  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1863.  is  the  birthdate  of  BLansas 
State  University  as  a  land-grant  institu- 
tion. It  Is  now  preparing  to  celebrate 
Its  own  centennial. 

The  early  years  for  Kansas  State  were 
dlfflciilt  ones  financially,  for  the  legisla- 
ture left  the  institution  to  operate  large- 
ly from  the  Federal  endowment,  which 
produced  little  immediate  income.  For 
instance,  no  money  was  appropriated  for 
the  first  several  years  for  operating  ex- 
pense. Before  any  endowed  funds  could 
become  available  the  land  grants  had  to 
be  selected,  then  sold  and  the  money 
invested. 

The  sale  of  land  proceeded  slowly  for 
years,  and  the  board  of  regents  for 
Kansas  State  College  and  Kansas  State 
administrators  were  reluctant  to  ask  for 
appropriations  for  facility  salaries.  The 
legislatures  in  turn  were  even  more 
rehict&nt  in  granting  appropriations,  but 
they  did  make  loans  for  operational  ex- 
penses expecting  repasmient  from  future 
endowment  income. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government 
eventually  surpassed  the  half  million 
dollars  originally  envisioned  by  land- 
grant  college  supporters.  By  1885  less 
than  1,500  acres  of  the  original  endow- 
ment remained  unsold. 

Among  the  early  land  appraisers  and 
agents  for  the  grant  were  Gen.  James  H. 
Harvey,  who  later  was  to  serve  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  and  U.S.  Senator  and 
Issac  T.  Ooodnow,  brother-in-law  of 
Joseph  Deniswi,  first  president  of  Kansas 
State. 

At  the  present  time  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  original  Kansas  College 
land  grant  are  in  the  form  of  invest- 
ments and  securities  and  are  valued  at 
slightly  more  than  $680,000.  Kansas 
State  stin  owns  the  original  100  acres 
deeded  by  Bluemont  College  in  1863,  but 
the  present  campus  of  160  acres  was 
formerly  part  of  three  farms  purchased 


with  income  fmn  bonds  floated  by  Man- 
hattan Township. 

In  the  fan  of  IWSi  Kansas  State  began 
operation  with  52  students;  in  the  fall 
of  1962  there  were  8J390  equated  full- 
time  students.  During  its  99-year  his- 
tory the  institution  has  granted  more 
than  40^00  degrees.  Among  its  gradu- 
ates are  scores  who  have  risen  to  top  po- 
sitions in  many  fields  and  are  recognized 
for  their  achievements  all  orer  the 
world. 

Kansas  State  has  the  threefold  re- 
sponsibility of  teaching,  of  research,  and 
through  extenai<Hi,  ol  spreading  the  re- 
sults of  research  in  many  subjects  to 
people  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Under 
its  6  schools  are  49  sepiuiite  depiut- 
ments.  The  Ph.  D.  degree  is  offered  In 
24  fields,  the  master's  in  66.  Many  of 
the  430  foreign  students  coming  from  52 
different  nations  are  working  on  ad- 
vanced degrees.  Kansas  State's  educa- 
tional program  with  India  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
its  recent  affiliation  with  Justus  Lieblg 
University  in  Gressen,  Germany,  are  two 
important  worldwide  contacts.  The 
recent  installation  of  a  Mark  n  triga 
nuclear  reactor  and  the  continuing  dra- 
matic advances  in  milling  technology 
research  are  only  a  few  of  the  areas  in 
which  Kansas  State  Is  contributing 
significantly. 

Ten  extremely  able  presidents  have 
guided  Kansas  State  through  perilous 
times  as  well  as  good  times.  The  ninth 
president  was  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 
(1943-50).  the  first  native  Kansan  and 
the  first  alumnus  to  head  the  institution. 

Since  1950  President  James  A.  Mc- 
Cain has  personally  directed  the  uni- 
versity's vigorous  growth.  New  facili- 
ties and  expanded  faculty  have  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  enrollment  and 
the  demand  for  trained  graduates.  Also, 
every  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  as- 
sure that  adequate  staff  and  facilities 
will  be  available  during  the  next  decade 
when  the  numbers  of  Kansas  youth  of 
college  age  will  grow  to  at  least  170,000. 

Kansans  are  deeply  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Land -Grant  Act.  the 
land-grant  idea,  and  its  own  land-grant 
school,  and  have  consistently  dem- 
onstrated a  sense  of  obligation  to  edu- 
cation that  would  Indeed  please  the 
visionary  men  so  deeply  concerned  with 
education  100  years  ago,  namely,  Jona- 
than B.  Turner,  Justin  S.  Morrill,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  11990)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  as  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
request  by  a  Democratic  administration 
for  an  increase  in  the  national  debt  limit 
cans  forth  a  torrent  of  comment  from 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Today  has  been  on  exception.  I  am  not 
enamored  of  debt.  I  am  not  advocating 
that  debt  in  itself  Is  worthy.  I  think 
that  even  my  worst  personal  or  political 
enemy  would  not  accuse  me  of  being 
wasteful  in  the  expenditure  of  public 


funds.  In  the  14  years  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate  I  have  spent  a  goed  deal  of 
my  energy  trying  to  effect  ectmomies  in 
Government.  I  know  that  I  hare  made 
no  friends  among  my  colleagues  because 
of  those  efforts,  and  I  have  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  I  have  probably  made  a 
nnrnfaer  of  enemies.  But  I  think  my 
credentials  on  that  acore  at  least  are 
satisfactory. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  country 
faces  some  very  real  financial  problems. 
One  of  the  most  severe  of  those  problems 
is.  of  course,  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments.  It  is  not  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance ol  trade,  because  we  export  ap- 
proximately $3  biUicai  more  in  cemmodi- 
ties  than  we  Import,  bat  because  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  supporting  oxtr  troops 
abroad,  the  cost  of  om-  foreign  aid.  the 
expenses  of  European  travel,  and  heavy 
American  investments,  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  turned  into  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  referred 
to  heavy  Investment*  of  American  citl- 
aens  and  corporations  in  businesses 
abroad  and  in  foreign  securitiea 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  companies  and  gov- 
ernments of  many  countries  are  now 
floathig  Issues  on  the  New  York  market, 
thereby  draining  capital  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  In 
some  cases  such  countries  have  oCTered 
tax  havens  to  American  investment 
which  permit  them  to  escape  tax  obliga- 
tions which  they  would  have  if  they 
Invested  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  Into  agreeing  with  me  or  even 
to  solicit  an  expression  of  his  opinion. 
He  may  wish  to  give  the  subject  more 
study.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  a  few  months  ago 
our  Government  saw  fit  to  refuse  per- 
mission for  the  families  of  American 
servicemen  serving  in  Europe  to  join 
them,  thereby  breaking  up.  I  am  told,  a 
goodly  number  of  families.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  imposes  regulations  and 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
a  GI  stationed  in  Eiurope  may  spend 
out  of  his  small  salary.  Yet  there  is 
no  impediment  whatsoever  to  the  fiow 
of  "hot"  money  into  lockboxes  in  Geneva 
and  the  investment  of  untold  amounts  in 
foreign  sectirltles  and  businesses,  and 
no  inhibition  whatsoever  upon  the  flota- 
tion in  oxu-  country  of  bonds,  debentures, 
and  securities  of  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  corporations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Frequently  the  statistics  on  the  na- 
tional debt  given  in  absolute  terms  con- 
vey a  false  impression  about  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  position  of  the  United 
States.  I  fear  that  some  of  the  com- 
m^kts  today,  which  I  am  sure  were  made 
in  good  faith,  unless  they  are  supple- 
mented with  additional  material,  may 
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give  encouragement  to  those  forces  in 
other  countries  which  would  attempt  to 
tear  down  the  American  dollar,  which  I 
believe  is  fundamentaJly  soimd  except 
for  the  difficulties  of  international  bur- 
dens about  which  I  shall  speak  later. 

TWENTT-THIIEI-BILI.ION-DOIJLAB       INCKXASX      Df 
DKBT,  199&— 00 

I  find  it  interesting  that  our  Republi- 
can friends  did  not  comment  at  any  ap- 
preciable length  when,  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  national  debt 
was  being  increased  from  $267  billion,  at 
which  figure  it  stood  at  the  end  of  1952, 
to  $290  billion,  where  it  stood  at  the  end 
of  1960.  There  was  an  increase  of  $23 
billion  in  8  years.  We  Democrats  un- 
derstood the  financial  problems  which 
the  Eisenhower  administration  faced, 
and  while  occasionally  we  would  point 
out  they  were  observing  in  office  a  very 
different  standard  from  that  which  they 
had  advocated  when  tJjey  were  out  of 
office,  we  did  not  interpose  any  serious 
objection  to  the  projwsals  which  the  Re- 
publicans were  making  from  time  to 
time  to  Increase  the  debt  limit. 

DEBT    DECREASrO     1 1  1     BILUON    IN    TBTTMAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  sober  fact  is  that  whereas  at  the 
end  of  1945  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  $278  billion,  by  the  time  Harry  Tru- 
man left  office  it  had  been  worked  down 
to  $267  billion.  He  affected  a  reduction 
in  the  debt  of  $11  billion  in  those  7  years. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Democratic 
Party  can  stand  comparison  historically 
very  weU  with  our  Republican  friends 
across  the  aisle. 

TNCBBASE    DUUNG    BtPKESSION 

Where  did  the  debt  come  from? 
When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office, 
there  were  14  million  unemployed  in  our 
country.  The  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  disaster.  At  that  time  the  national 
debt  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $20 
billion.  At  the  end  of  1939,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Euro]>ean  war.  the  debt 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  $48  bil- 
lion. The  debt  was  therefore  increased 
by  $28  billion  during  the  depression. 
Some  of  that  money  was  wasted.  But 
the  vast  proportion  of  that  money  was 
Invested  in  America,  and  it  helped  to 
save  tens  of  millions  of  people  who 
otherwise  would  have  starved.  It  may 
indeed  have  helped  to  prevent  America 
from  losing  its  base,  and  may  have  pre- 
vented us  from  having  a  revolution. 

While  incidental  mistakes  were  made, 
we  Democrats  are  not  ashamed  of  that 
increase  in  the  national  debt  during  the 
depression. 

WARTIME    INCREASE 

In  1939  the  Second  World  War  broke 
out,  when  Hitler  invaded  Poland.  That 
invasion  quickly  swept  the  world  into  a 
war.  As  the  clouds  of  war  became  more 
and  more  dense,  it  became  necessary  for 
us  to  arm.  By  the  end  of  1941  the  debt 
had  Increased  to  $64  billion,  or  $16  bil- 
lion more.  The  money  was  used  to 
rearm  America,  to  get  America  strong  for 
the  war  which  President  Roosevelt  saw 
was  coming. 

Then  came  our  active  participation  in 
the  war.  During  tliat  time,  as  I  have 
said,  the  debt  increased  from  $64  bil- 
lion, at  the  end  of  1941.  to  $278  biUion  at 


the  end  of  1945.  or  an  increase  of  $214 
bUlion,  incurred  to  defeat  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  to  save  America  and  preserve 
democracy  not  merely  in  this  country, 
but  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

I  believa  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
financing  of  the  war,  in  that  we  financed 
too  little  of  it  from  taxes  and  too  much 
from  borrowing.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  over  World  War  I, 
when  about  a  third  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  had  been  met  by  taxes.  We  in- 
creased the  proportion  to  about  three- 
sevenths  in  World  War  n.  But  this  was 
not  enough. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  very  briefiy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Merely  for  a  ques- 
tion. If  a  mistake  was  made  during  the 
war  by  financing  it  too  much  through 
borrowing  and  too  little  through  the 
collection  of  current  taxes,  is  not  the 
same  mistake  being  made  now.  when 
we  are  financing  our  operations  through 
borrowings,  rather  than  through  build- 
ing up  an  income  through  taxes  to  meet 
obligations? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wiU  come  to  that 
when  we  come  to  the  present  time. 

Who  prevented  us  from  taxing  more 
during  the  war?  Again  and  again  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  would 
read  in  the  newespapers  overseas,  would 
ask  Congress  to  increase  taxes.  Again 
and  again  Congress  turned  him  down. 
There  was  a  bitter  scene  on  the  fioor  of 
this  very  Chamber  in  1944.  I  believe  it 
was.  on  this  very  point,  when  the  Presi- 
dent rejected  one  tax  biU  because  it  did 
not  yield  enough  and  sent  it  back  and 
asked  for  more.  Congress  turned  him 
down. 

CONGRESS    FAILED    TO    INCREASE    WAR    TAXES 
ENOUGH 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Congress,  reflecting  what  it  believed  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  American  people, 
would  not  levy  adequate  taxes  to  finance 
more  than  three -sevenths  of  the  cost  of 
the  war.  The  result  was  that  the  Oov- 
errmient,  in  order  to  furnish  to  our 
troops  the  supplies  and  munitions  which 
they  needed,  had  to  go  out  to  borrow. 
How  did  it  borrow?  It  borrowed  in  part 
by  people  cutting  down  on  their  ex- 
penditures, diminishing  their  outlays, 
and  turning  over  the  purchasing  power 
to  the  Nation.  But  it  was  also  met  in 
part  by  the  banks  creating  checking  de- 
posits which  the  Government  could  draw 
against,  which  did  not  represent  people's 
savings,  but  which  represented  instead 
credit  inflation  and  which  caused  price 
inflation. 

Yet  with  all  the  cost  of  financing  the 
war.  with  all  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  by  the  Congress,  and  perhaps  a 
few  by  the  administration  also,  who 
can  deny  the  fact  that  it  was  better  for 
us  to  have  increased  the  public  debt  by 
a  little  more  than  $200  billion  than  for 
us  to  have  lost  the  war  and  for  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  to  have  conquered,  and 
for  Hitler  to  have  erected  Dachaus  and 
Auschwizes  all  over  the  world? 

Taken  in  the  large,  that  was  a  proper 
and  good  investment. 


Then  we  got  out  of  the  war,  and 
President  Truman  reduced  the  debt,  as 
I  have  said,  by  about  $11  bilUon.  He 
was  attacked  bitterly  by  the  Republicans 
during  aU  this  time.  I  may  say  that  I 
tried  to  decrease  the  appropriations  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  without  much  suc- 
cess. On  the  whole,  the  President  can- 
not be  blamed. 

Then  our  Republican  friends  took 
over,  first  saying  they  were  going  to  re- 
duce the  budget  to  $40  biUion  a  yew  and 
then  to  $60  billion;  and  then  rurming  the 
appropriations  up  to  $70  biUion  and  $80 
blUion,  and  even  then  not  including  the 
payments  into  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  about  which  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  spoke  with  such  tears  this 
afternoon. 

The  record  shows  that  our  Republi- 
can friends  expanded  the  pubhc  debt 
very  greatly.  I  never  heard  them  cry 
then  as  I  heard  them  cry  with  such  tear- 
ful voices  this  afternoon. 

LAST    tear's   DEFICIT    BEQtTEATHED   TO    KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Now  a  new  administration  comes  in, 
inheriting  the  recession  bequeathed  to 
it  by  the  previous  administration,  which, 
incidentally,  created  the  deficit  of  last 
year.  Then  in  midsummer  came  the 
erection  of  the  wall  in  Berlin.  I  per- 
sonaUy  believe  that  the  military  author- 
ities slumbered  somewhat;  that  we 
should  have  been  ready  to  knock  the  wall 
down.  It  was  hard  to  get  our  allies  to 
move.  We  did  not  have  advance  plans. 
We  were  caught  unprepared.  But,  bar- 
ring that,  the  administration  acted  with 
decision.  It  moved  more  troops  into 
Germany,  and  reinforced  the  garrison  in 
Berlin.  It  developed  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines. It  speeded  up  the  missile 
program.  It  put  more  strength  into  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

DEFENSE    INCREASES    DETERRED    KHRUSHCHEV 

In  my  judgment — and  this  is  only  one 
man's  judgment — this  decisive  act  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  deterred 
Khrushchev  from  moving  and  r>ossibly 
precipitating  a  world  war.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  added  expenditures  in 
southeast  Asia.  In  addition  the  country 
has  wanted  us  to  conquer  space  and 
ultimately  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
This  will  cost  many  biUions. 

Now  the  administration  comes  before 
us  and  asks  fot  an  increase  of  $8  billion 
in  the  debt  limit  and  we  hear  once  again 
the  soulful  lamentations  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

The  debt  as  of  this  moment  is  about 
$300  bilUon.  People  speak  of  this  as 
though  it  were  horrendous.  As  I  have 
said,  I  am  not  making  any  apology  for 
debt  as  such.  However,  I  think  we  ought 
to  view  it  in  perspective.  E^very  corpora- 
tion, when  it  presents  its  balance  sheet, 
does  not  merely  present  a  list  of  its 
debits,  of  its  obligations  and  of  its  out- 
standing debts.  In  a  parallel  coliunn  op- 
posite the  debts,  it  lists  its  assets. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  does  the  Gov- 
ernment handle  its  debt?  Does  it  set  the 
debt  to  one  side?  Does  it  list  just  liabil- 
ities, or  does  it  list  its  assets? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  simply  lists  Its 
debts.  That  gives  occasion  to  the  sons 
of  Jeremiah  to  weep  about  this 
one-sided  balance.  Fortunately  there  Is 
a  House  coounlttee  which  has  published 
sm  inventory  of  the  assets  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  a  certain  Sen- 
ator used  to  say,  I  hold  here  in  my  hand 
a  dociiment  published  as  of  last  June  30, 
which  gives  these  assets. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  What  do  they 
total? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  read  from  page  13 
of  the  committee  print  of  Federal  Real 
and  Personal  Property,  House  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

COVHUVMINT     ASSETS     OF    REAL     AND     PEBSONAL 
PROPERTY  BALANCE  LIABILITIES 

The  personal  property  owned  by  the 
Government  as  of  June  30  of  last  year 
amounted  to  $201,007  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  real  property  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  almost  all  Instances 
on  the  basis  of  original  cost  rather  than 
present  market  value  or  reproduction 
costs,  amounted  to  $81,925  million.  The 
total  assets  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  of  that  time,  on  the  basis  of  original 
cost,  came  to  $282,932  million.  At  that 
time  thfe  national  debt  was  approxi- 
mately $588  billion.  Even  on  this  basis, 
the  assets  roughly  balanced  the  debts. 

If  we  were  to  take  into  account  the 
msirket  value  of  the  real  property,  not 
the  original  cost,  the  assets  In  all  prob- 
ability would  vastly  exceed  the  liabilities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  figures  which  the 
Senator  gives  are  the  asset  values  to  the 
Federal  Government.  They  do  not  In- 
clude any  earnings  which  come  out  of 
those  assets. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  this  was  simply 
a  statement  of  assets.  I  shall  come  to 
earnings  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
discuss  earnings.  I  think  one  thing  miss- 
ing is  earnings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  certain 
earnings  which  I  think  the  Senator  would 
do  wen  to  elucidate;  for  example,  the 
amount  of  money  placed  In  development 
projects  in  the  17  Western  States,  money 
which  is  repayable  at  interest  from  proj- 
ects which  are  of  benefit  to  the  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  my  dear 
friend  had  not  mentioned  that  item. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  voted  against  them 
on  occasion;  but  I  think,  by  and  large, 
when  he  thought  they  were  good  proj- 
ects, he  voted  for  them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes.  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  an  in- 
tangible that  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  that  Is  freedom.  How 
can  freedom  be  added  up  on  a  cost  or  a 
cost-plus  basis? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  that  point.  I  wUl 
quote  Browning: 

"But  ftU.  th«  world's  coan*  thumb 
And  linger  failed  to  plumb. 
Bo  pMMd  in  making  up  tbe  main  account." 


Of  course  there  are  assets.  The  TVA 
is  an  asset.  It  returns  not  only  prin- 
cipal, but  Interest.  Reclamation  proj- 
ects return  inrinclpal,  but  not  Interest. 
There  are  many  investments  whirti,  al- 
though they  do  not  yield  dollars,  yield 
productive  capacity. 

Also,  there  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Congress  has  given  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  the  power  to  get  about 
one-sixth  of  the  profit  from  the  creation 
of  additional  monetary  purchasing  pow- 
er. The  interest  on  this  comes  to  about 
$600  million  a  year. 

So  there  are  earnings  from  assets. 
But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  establish 
is  that  the  value  of  our  physical  assets 
Is  approjimately  equal  to  the  national 
debt;  pernaps  more. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  remember  quite 
clearly  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  several  others  of  us  fight- 
ing hard  to  keep  in  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  proper  the  royalty 
rights  to  tideland  oil  reserves.  The  taxes 
from  those  lands  run  Into  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  royalties 
from  the  salt  water  domes,  which  were 
thought  to  be  valueless,  now  produce 
great  revenue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  mentioned  that, 
becaues  that  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  his- 
tory which  turned  in  our  favor.  We 
were  beaten  in  the  effort  to  retain  for 
the  Federal  Government  the  right  to 
the  tidelands  inside  the  3-mile  limit  and, 
in  the  case  of  Texas,  inside  the  3 -league 
limit;  but  we  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing acceptance  of  the  principle  that  out 
beyond  the  3 -mile  or  the  3 -league  limit 
the  right  to  royalties  rested  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  has  developed  that  this  Is  where 
the  most  valuable  oil  supplies  have  been 
found,  and  the  large  revenues  go  to  the 
Federal  Government.  This  shows  that 
sometimes  we  win,  even  though  at  the 
moment  we  may  seem  to  lose. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Has  the  Senator  Included 
those  figures? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     No. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  count- 
less things  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  as  assets  which  are  not  even 
listed  as  assets  In  Its  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal property. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Here  I  have  been 
using  a  most  material  base,  so  to  speak, 
as  a  form  of  accounting.  I  have  used 
only  physical  things,  for  which  money 
prices  have  been  paid,  and  for  which,  if 
sold,  money  prices  could  be  realized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  told  us 
about  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
assets.  Have  they  not  all  been  paid  for 
out  of  tax  dollars  over  the  years? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  I  am  simply 
aayixvi  that  when  Senators  shout  about 
the  debt  being  so  frightening.  If  they 
were  to  examine  the  balance  sheet,  they 
would  find  that  the  assets  would  be  equal 
to  the  debt. 


The  Senator  Is  an  experienced  Wall 
Street  financier.  When  he  examined 
the  accounts  of  the  companies  to  which 
he  would  decide  whether  or  not  he  would 
grant  credit  or  for  which  he  would  float 
bonds,  he  knows  that  he  always  looked 
at  the  assets  as  well  as  at  the  obligations. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  when  we  consider  the 
Federal  budget,  we  do  not  look  at  the 
assets;  we  first  look  at  the  income  and 
the  debt. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  Senator  should  cxu-e  his  astigmatism 
and  look  also  at  the  assets. 

Mr.  BUSH,  It  is  very  hard  to  see  the 
Senator  s  argument  about  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  assets.  I  cannot  see  what  effect 
they  have  on  the  budget  when  we  are 
facing  this  year  a  deficit  of  $7  or  $8 
billion,  and  next  year  will  face  a  deficit 
of  $4  or  $5  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  It  is  hard  to 
educate  the  Senator  from  Connecticut; 
but  I  hope  that  in  time — and  I  have  not 
given  up  hope  at  all— If  the  Senator  wUl 
bear  with  me,  as  I  bore  with  him.  this 
situation  will  become  clearer  as  we  go 
along. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  assure  him  that  I  intend  to 
remain  In  the  Chamber,  because  I  am 
desirous  of  getting  that  answer. 

Caoas  MATIOMAL  PRODTTCT  INCBKASXD  ISO  PER- 
CENT WHILB  NATIONAL  DEBT  INCREASED  ONLT 
15    PERCENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  Is  true  that  the 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  1946  was  ap- 
proximately $260  billion.  As  I  have  said, 
it  rose  to  $267  billion  at  the  end  of  1952. 
Now  it  is  approximately  $300  billion. 
There  has  been  an  Increase  of  $40  billion 
In  16  years.  That  is  an  increase  of  15 
percent. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  gross 
national  product,  or  to  the  national  In- 
come, during  this  time?  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  has 
expanded  greatly.  In  dollar  terms,  the 
gross  national  product,  which  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  measure,  was  $210  Wlllon  In 
1946  and  $347  billion  in  1952.  The  pres- 
ent rate  Is  probably  $548  billion  or  $560 
billion,  perhaps  a  little  more. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  in  terms 
of  dollars,  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  Increased  by  2  \^  times,  or  roughly 
150  percent,  while  the  national  debt  has 
Increased  by  only  15  percent.  So  let  us 
find  the  proportion  which  the  national 
debt  forms  of  the  gross  national  product. 

RATIO    or    NATIONAL    DEBT    TO    CROSS    NATIONAL 
PRODTTCT    HAS    DECREASED 

In  1946,  It  was  28  percent  greater  than 
the  gross  national  product.  In  other 
words,  if  we  take  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct as  100.  the  national  debt  was  128. 

In  1952,  as  Harry  Tnmian  laid  down 
the  reins  of  administration,  the  ratio  of 
national  debt  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct had  fallen  to  75. 

What  Is  It  today?  Today  It  Is  only  54 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  other  words,  relative  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  supports  the  debt, 
the  ratio  has  fallen  from  128  to  54.  It 
has  fallen  by  almost  60  percent.  Those 
factors  are  extremely  Important. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  one 
moment? 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yet , 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  serve  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conxmittee  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  am  stimulated  by  his  incisive 
look  at  the  situation.  6o  long  as  he  has 
made  these  comparisons,  I  wonder  if  he 
has  compared  the  relative  percentage  of 
the  budget  with  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

RATIO   OP   BUDGET    TO   CROSS   NATIONAL   PRODUCT 
HAS    OECRBASEO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  have.  In 
1946.  it  formed  17  4  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product;  today  it  is  a  little  less 
than  16  percent.  In  other  words,  on  the 
whole,  the  percentage  of  debt  to  gross 
national  product  has  fallen.  The  per- 
centage of  expenditures  to  gross  national 
product  has  remained  in  the  large  ap- 
proximately constiint,  but  in  strict  terms 
it  has  decreased  slightly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  picked  the 
year  1946. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Why  did  he  pick  that 
year?  ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Because  by  that  time 
the  war  had  been  liquidated.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  this  Is  a  good 
year  to  pick? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No;  bu^  I  will  come  to 
that  later.  j 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  If  1945  Is  chosen, 
the  decrease  has  been  even  more 
marked. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  Will  let  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  always  de- 
lighted to  have  my  good  friend  from 
Connecticut  Intervene;  he  is  always  in 
good  temper  and  is  always  gentlemanly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Has  there  not  also 
been  a  decrease  in  the  per  capita  debt? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  yes;  the  per  cap- 
ita debt  has  fallen  markedly,  because 
the  population  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased from  approximately  145  million 
in  1946  to  182  million,  an  increase  of 
well  over  36  million,  whkh  in  turn  would 
be  an  increase  of  about  25  percent.  But 
the  national  debt  has  Increased  by  only 
15  percent. 

Mr.  HARl'KE.  I  had  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  do  the  arithmetic 
for  me;  and  he  informed  me  that  10 
years  ago  the  national  debt  was  $78  per 
capita  more  than  it  is  today,  and  that 
the  national  debt  of  today,  as  compared 
to  that  In  1946— the  year  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  selected — is  $305  less  per 
person  than  It  was  10  years  ago.  I  do 
not  think  these  figures  have  been  re- 
futed— namely,  that  today  each  person 
in  the  United  States  owes  less  than  in 
almost  any  other  year  one  might  select. 

vs.       BUDGET       MANAGEMENT       BrTTSS       THAN 
MAJOR     ETTrOPEAH     NATIONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President,  people  frequently  speak  of 
how  soundly  the  grcAt  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  managing  their  budgets,  in 
comparison  with  our  management.  In- 
deed, the  Europeans  like  to  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  the  United  States  and 
to  speak  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  U.S. 
dollar,  because  we  are  running  a  deficit. 


Mr.  Blessing,  the  head  of  the  Deutches 
Bank,  made  some  expressions  of  that 
sort  at  Vienna  last  year,  and  I  think  he 
was  joined  in  them  by  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  who  previously  had 
been  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France; 
and  from  time  to  time  the  Chairman  of 
our  Federal  Reserve  will  return  from 
trips  overseas  and  will  speak  in  bated 
tones  of  how  the  European  bankers 
think  the  United  States  is  not  operating 
on  a  stable  financial  basis. 

Some  years  ago  I  asked  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — who,  inci- 
dentally, I  think  is  a  fine  public  serv- 
ant— to  compile  figures  putting  the 
Eurof>ean  budgets  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  our  own,  because  there  is  a  vital 
distinction  between  them.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  pointed  out,  our  Gov- 
ernment includes  in  its  annual  expendi- 
tures not  only  the  operating  expenses, 
but  also  the  capital  investments.  We 
Include  in  our  budget  the  investments 
for  the  great  power  projects  and  the 
loans  to  international  monetary  authori- 
ties and  to  domestic  productive  facili- 
ties, and  the  expenditures  for  reclama- 
tion projects — which,  although  they  do 
not  return  interest,  do  return  principal; 
and  we  also  include  investments  in  items 
which  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  Nation,  even  though  they  do  not 
directly  resxilt  in  monetary  returns.  So 
we  include  a  vast  range  of  true  capital 
expenditures,  a  great  deal  of  which,  un- 
der the  strictest  terms,  would  be  sepa- 
rated by  any  private  corporation  from 
its  annual  outlays. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoxTNC  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  we  not  also  Include 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  spent  for  de- 
fense purposes,  which  are  investments  In 
planes,  ships,  tanks,  and  guns,  which 
have  a  useful  life  of  from  5  years  to  15 
years,  but,  instead  of  charging  them  off 
over  the  period  of  their  useful  life,  we 
charge  them  off  in  the  year  In  which  we 
pay  for  them? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  I  would  not 
include  expenditures  for  war  materials 
or  for  defense  as  capital  investments; 
personally,  I  would  exclude  those. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  made  a  limited  comparison  of 
the  Federal  budget  with,  shall  I  say,  the 
balance  sheet  of  a  private  company,  and 
he  has  given  what  would  roughly  corre- 
spond to  the  book  value.  He  has  not 
Included  the  value  of  an  established  and 
going  business. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  for 
instance,  I  have  not  Included  what  is 
known  in  the  business  world  as  good  will. 

Mr.  GORE.  When  we  examine  the 
financial  statement  of  a  private  business, 
we  can  see  the  depreciated  assets  listed 
at  very  small  amounts;  and  soon  one 
realizes  that  the  greatest  value  a  com- 
pany has  Is  In  Its  establishment,  its  cus- 


tomers, and  its  experience  in  profitmak- 
Ing — in  other  words,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said,  in  its  good  wUl. 

Of  course  the  good  will  of  the  United 
States  is  worldwide,  and  it  Includes 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  greatest 
economy  on  earth,  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated and  most  productive  people  on 
earth,  and  the  greatest  national 
product — to  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  already  referred.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  financiers  would  use  at  the 
present  time  as  a  rule  of  thimib  for  the 
value  of  a  business;  but  there  was  a 
time  when  a  reasonable  rule  of  thumb 
would  be  that  a  business  was  worth  ap- 
proximately 10  times  its  established 
earning  capacity. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  says  is  correct,  but  I 
am  not  even  taking  any  of  that  into  ac- 
count as  private  business  does. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  making  the 
most  conservative  analysis  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  in  terms  of  money,  in- 
vestments, debt,  income,  material  assets, 
and  so  forth — but  not  Intangibles. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  realized  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  doing  that.  In- 
deed, that  is  why  I  rose  to  make  these 
additional  suggestions — so  as  to  illus- 
trate that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
being  overly  conservative  in  the  limited 
comparisons  he  is  making. 

U.S.  BUDGET  INCLtJDES  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS   AS 
OPERATING  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trying  to  say  that 
in  the  U.S.  budget  we  include  in- 
vestments, as  well  as  operating  ex- 
penses ;  but  every  private  company  in  the 
country  differentiates  between  invest- 
ments and  operating  expenses.  The 
private  companies  have  a  separate 
capital  account  which  is  isolated  from 
the  current  balance  sheet  and  the  cur- 
rent operating  costs.  I  am  informed  by 
those  who  have  analyzed  the  figures  for 
the  American  Telephone  ii  Telegraph 
Co. — which  has  the  highest  capitaliza- 
tion of  any  company  in  the  United 
States — that  if  one  were  to  include  the 
capital  investments  of  the  A.T.  &  T.  in  Its 
operating  expenses  for  each  year,  every 
year  the  A.T.  &  T.  would  be  shown  to  be 
operating  at  a  deficit.  So  If  my  good 
friend  from  across  the  aisle,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  had  ap- 
plied to  the  A.T.  &  T.  the  same  standard 
which  he  is  now  endeavoring  to  apply  to 
the  VS.  Government,  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  lend  the  A.T.  t  T.  a  single  dol- 
lar; instead,  he  would  pronounce  the 
A.T.  &  T.  as  being  bankrupt,  and  he 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  A.T.  L  T. 
would  In  vain  apply,  hat  In  hand,  to 
the  magnates  of  Wall  Street.  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  the  A.T.  &  T.  is  able  to  com- 
mand tremendous  amounts  of  capital — 
and  deservedly  so — and  it  pays  interest 
on  the  capital  It  has  borrowed,  and  It 
pa3rs  large  dividends  on  Its  stock. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  a  private  banker,  would 
do;  but  If  I  were  a  private  banker.  I 
would  be  willing  to  lend  money  to  the 
A.T.  Il  T..  even  though  if  the  budget  the 
Government  uses  were  applied  to  the 
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A.T.  Si  T..  it  would  be  shown  to  be  op- 
erating at  a  deficit. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois actually  making  so  rash  a  state- 
ment— namely,  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  lend  money  to  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  niinois,  for  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  happens  to  have 
about  the  best  credit  of  any  company  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly  so— and  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  if  it  had  its  budget 
arranged  or  handled  on  the  same  basis 
as  is  the  U.S.  Government  budget,  the 
AT.  &  T.  would  be  shown  to  be  operating 
with  a  deficit  each  and  every  year. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Of  course  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  realizes  that  the  reason  is 
that  that  company  has  outstandingly 
good  credit — which  certainly  is  a  very 
good  thingjx)  have. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  point  is  that  it 
makes  capital  investments  which  are  not 
included  in  its  current  statement  of  in- 
come and  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  what  we  are  worried 
about  is  the  credit  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
cease  giving  false  examples,  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  would  be  better. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  it  will  be  much 
better  if  the  Congress  will  concern  itself 
with  balancing  the  budget,  so  as  to  re- 
store the  people's  confidence  in  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  Today,  it  is  im- 
possible to  sell  long-term  Government 
bonds— which  is  one  of  the  great  em- 
barrassments to  our  Government  and  its 
credit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  sell  them  to  people  who  do 
not  understand  the  facts;  but  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  dispel  some  of  the  fears 
which  the  hobgoblins  of  disaster  have 
inculcated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  successful  in  dispelling  some 
of  those  fears. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Indeed  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
I  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
analyze  the  budgets  of  Prance,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  West  Germany,  in 
order  to  show  how  they  are  doing,  be- 
cause they  love  to  say  they  are  more 
virtuous  than  we  are,  financially. 

The  point  is  that  in  every  one  of  those 
countries,  I  think  almost  without  excep- 
tion, they  separate  capital  improvements 
from  their  operating  expenses.  Capital 
investments  are  not  included  in  their 
current  budgets. 

In  England  they  are  listed  below  the 
line.  In  Prance  they  are  put  in  separate 
accounts.  The  same  is  true  in  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  fortu- 
nately, has  made  a  study  of  this  subject, 
and  I  hold  a  copy  of  the  study  here  in 
my  hand. 

We  find  that  in  Prance,  during  every 
one  of  the  last  11  ye*rs,  if  we  were  to 


include  capital  investments  in  operating 
budgets,  she  would  have  run  a  deficit. 
Has  this  destroyed  Prance?  Quite  the 
contrary.  Prance  is  in  a  period  of  great 
economic  expansion,  and  has  been  for 
years. 

I  can  remember  back  in  1956,  when 
people  were  saying  Prance  was  in  a 
desperate  financial  position.  On  going 
to  Prance  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
studying  her  budget,  I  could  see  that 
Prance  was  very  sound  economically. 
Politically  she  was  in  some  difficulties, 
but  economically  she  was  very  sound. 

The  fact  is  that,  on  this  same  basis, 
as  ours.  Prance  has  run  a  deficit  every 
one  of  the  last  11  years.  Great  Britain 
has  run  a  deficit,  on  this  basis,  6  out  of 
11  years.  West  Germany  has  run  a 
deficit  4  out  of  the  last  6  years.  Italy 
is  in  about  the  same  position  as  Prance. 

Now,  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on 
whether  or  not  these  policies  are  wise. 
I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  is  what 
happens,  and  that  the  financiers  and 
finance  ministers  of  those  countries  have 
no  right  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  less  orthodox  than  they  are.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  more 
orthodox  than  they  are.  And  yet  they 
have  done  very  well  economically  with  a 
growth  rate  which  is  twice  that  which 
we  have  had. 

PUBLIC    DEBT    INCREASED     IS    PERCENT 

It  is  very  curious  also  how  people  will 
fasten  on  the  increase  in  the  public  debt, 
but  ignore  the  increase  in  the  private 
debt.  As  I  have  said,  the  increase  in  the 
national  debt  during  the  last  11  years 
has  been  from  $260  to  $300  billion,  an 
absolute  increase  of  $40  billion,  but  a 
percentage  increase  of  only  15  percent. 

CONSUMER   CREDIT   INCREASED    S30    PERCENT 

But  what  about  some  of  the  Increases 
in  the  private  debt?  Let  me  first  take 
the  field  of  consumer  credit.  It  was  $8.8 
billion  in  1956.  It  is  $57  bUlion  in  1962, 
or  an  increase  of  about  six  and  a  half 
times. 

I  am  not  trying  to  slow  down  the  rate 
of  increase  in  consumer  credit.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  let  some  daylight  into 
this  field.  I  am  trying  to  provide,  in  my 
truth-in-lending  bill,  that  the  real  rate, 
the  real  cost  of  this  financing  be  stated, 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  annual  rate  on  the  outstanding 
balance,  in  the  hope  that  people  will 
make  wiser  decisions  in  the  use  of  credit. 
But  I  am  sorry  I  have  found  no  support 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 
Every  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  believe  of  the  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has 
opposed  it.  I  had  hopes  at  one  time  of 
my  dear  friend  from  Connecticut,  be- 
cause he  was  an  original  supporter,  but 
he  left  us,  and  he  can  be  described  by  the 
words  of  Euripides: 

Pot  some  grow  too  soon  weary. 

And  some  swerve  to  other  paths; 
Setting  before  the  right 

The  faint,  far-off  Image  of  delight. 
We  have  lost  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   He  has  gone  over  to  the  Phil- 
istines, although  we  will  try  to  bring  him 
back. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   yield?    Has    the   Senator 


completed  his  statement  on  the  private 
debt? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  have  not.  I 
have  touched  only  one  facet  of  private 
debt. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  When  the  Senator 
finishes  on  that  subject,  I  hope  he  can 
show  the  increase  in  the  municipal  and 
other  debts  which  represent  investment 
in  long-term  capital  improvements. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  us  take  the  pri- 
vate mortgage  debt.  It  was  $42  billion 
in  1947.  and  it  was  $223  billion  at  the 
end  of  1961.  or  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  five  times. 

Or  let  us  take  corporate  debt.  It  was 
$154  billion  in  1946.  It  was  up  to  $312 
billion  at  the  end  of  1961,  or  a  doubling 
in  the  debt. 

Or  take  financial  debt,  with  which  my 
dear  friend  from  Connecticut  is  Inti- 
mately concerned.  In  1946  it  amounted 
to  $12  billion.  At  the  end  of  1961  it  was 
$35  billion,  or  a  trebling  in  commercial 
and  financial  debt. 

PRIVATE    DEBT    INCREASE    OP    SOO    PERCENT 

If  we  consider  the  total  private  debt  of 
the  country,  we  find  it  increased  from 
$154  billion  in  1946  to  $619  bilUon  at  the 
end  of  1961,  or  it  more  than  quadrupled. 

While  the  public  debt  increased  only 
by  15  percent,  the  private  debt  Increased 
by  300  percent.  It  was  four  times  in  1961 
what  it  had  been  in  1946. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    DEBT    IlfCREASR    OF   40« 
PERCENT 

Then  I  come  to  the  point  that  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  has 
made — State  and  local  government 
debts,  which  lie  close  to  the  people,  where 
the  bond  issues  are  generally  either  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  people  in 
referendums.  The  increase  was  from 
$13.6  billion  at  the  end  of  1946  to  $65 
billion  at  the  end  of  1961,  or  it  multiplied 
fivefold.  This  was  done  by  voice  of  the 
people,  who  wanted  roads,  schools,  sewer 
systems,  and  public  Improvements  of  all 
kinds. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  other  words.  It 
was  done  by  the  bodies  closest  to  the 
control  of  their  own  governments,  the 
voters  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  With  the  popula- 
tion increase,  with  the  increasing  need 
for  sanitation,  water  supplies,  roads, 
schools,  they  have  authorized  this  vast 
increase  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  public  services,  for 
which  the  people  choose  to  vote  and  to 
pay  interest.  This  does  not  represent, 
and  the  people  in  municipal  financing 
know  it  does  not  represent,  poor  man- 
agement or  unbalanced  budgets  and 
waste,  because  they  are  considered  to  be 
investment  items  to  be  amortized  over 
25  or  30  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  other  long- 
time projects,  such  as  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, interstate  highways,  airport  im- 
provement, all  are  listed  as  though  they 
were  current  expense  Items,  the  same  as 
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If  the  money  had  been  spent  in  raking 
leaves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  These  are  25-  to 
50-year  investm(!nts  that  are  written  off 
the  day  the  project  ia  completed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

What  has  happened  is  that,  whereas 
In  1946  the  national  debt  formed  about 
60  percent  of  the  total  national  debt  and 
private  debt,  today  it  forms  less  than 
one-third. 

I  am  not  one  to  say  that  this  increase 
in  private  debt  has  been  uneconomic. 
I  think  in  the  main  it  has  represented 
an  investment  in  the  material  resources 
of  our  country.  The  increase  of  $40  bil- 
lion in  the  total  national  debt  in  my 
Judgment  has  been  counterbalanced  by 
more  than  $40  billion  in  the  physical 
assets  of  the  Pederal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Inflation.  Once  again  the  specter 
of  Inilation  was  trotted  out  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon.  It  was  implied  that  be- 
cause we  are  reluctantly  asking  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  this  is  but  a 
harbinger  of  an  Increase  in  price  levels. 

NO  INFLATION  W  S  TEARS 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  last  copy  of 
Economic  Indicators,  Issued  by  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  On  page  24  of 
the  issue  for  June  the  wholesale  price 
index  is  shown,  from  1957  on.  I  point 
out  that  if  we  consider  1957-59  to 
be  100,  during  the  past  5  years  the  price 
level  has  remained  constant.  With 
1957-59  as  100.  1957  was  99.  1958 
was  100.4,  1959  was  100.6,  1960  was  100.7, 
1961  was  100.3,  and  the  week  ended 
June  12,  1962,  was  100.1.  Por  more  than 
6  years  we  have  had  a  constant  whole- 
sale price  level.  I  do  not  think  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  there  been  such  constancy  of  the 
price  level,  yet  time  after  time  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  get 
up  to  talk  about  inflation. 

Inflation  occurred  during  the  Second 
World  War,  during  the  postwar  period 
and  during  the  Korean  war,  but  it  has 
not  occurred  since  1957.  The  value  of 
the  dollar  has  been  constant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  An  interesting 
query  comes  to  my  mind  in  this  con- 
nection. Very  often  inflation  is  auto- 
matically tied  to  budgetary  deficits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ttie  biggest  peace- 
time deficit  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try I  believe  occurred  in  fiscal  year  1959 
or  1960. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  $12  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  did  twit  the  Republicans  too 
much  about  that  greatest  peacetime 
deficit.  We  did  not  oppose  their  increas- 
ing the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Was  there  infla- 
tion at  that  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Ncu 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  we  had 
fair  economic  stability  then,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  far  as  prices  were 
concerned,  the  record  Indicates  there 
was  a  very  slight  decrease  in  the  whole- 
sale price  level,  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  the  two  do  not 
necessarily  tie  together,  do  they? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  the  very 
high  debt  limit,  which  we  all  regret  hav- 
ing to  ask  for.  brought  about  by  the 
deflcits  which  have  accrued  over  the 
years?  Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  8 
years  of  the  previous  Republican  ad- 
ministration there  was  a  net  accrual  of 
deficit  of  $28  bUlion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  the  figure 
should  be  $23  billion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  these  fig- 
ures on  a  piece  of  paper,  based  on  in- 
formation stated  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  depends 
upon  whether  one  uses  the  fiscal  years 
or  the  calendar  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  received  the  in- 
formation from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  using  calendar 
years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  These  figures  are 
based  on  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  figures  were  from 
the  end  of  1952  to  the  end  of  1960. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  figures 
for  the  8  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1961.  That  would  be  the  Republican 
regime. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Total  deficits  were 
$32  billion  and  total  surpluses  during 
that  time  were  $4  billion.  That  means 
that  the  deficit  was  $28  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  on  a  fiscal- 
year  basis. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  from  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  not  some 
figure  pulled  out  of  the  air.  This  was 
given  in  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  a  few 
days  ago,  by  a  Treasury  Department  offi- 
cial. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama  that  I  was  try- 
ing to  be  very  conservative  and  to  use 
the  calendar  year  figures  rather  than  the 
fiscal  year  figures,  thereby  only  saying 
those  years  were  accompanied  by  a 
$23  billion  increase  in  debt.  However, 
I  am  ready  to  accept  the  figures  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  to  say  that 
it  was  probably  $28  j3illion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  was  informa- 
tion given  in  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  tried  to  lean  over 
backward  in  being  fair  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  always  does  that. 

There  is  another  question  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  fiight  of  gold,  as  if  it 
were  something  which  has  happened  in 
the  last  year  or  two  only.    There  was 


testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvurency  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  was  present.  There 
was  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  figures:  The  figures  are 
for  calendar  years. 

In  1958  the  balance  of  payments  was 
minus  $3.5  billion.  The  amount  of  gold 
lost  was  $2,275  million. 

In  the  calendar  year  1959  the  balance 
of  payments  was  minus  $3.8  billion. 
There  was  a  gold  loss  of  $2.1  billion. 

In  1960  the  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit was  $3.9  billion,  and  the  loss  of  gold 
was  $1,702  million. 

In  1961  the  balance  of  payments  was 
minus  $2,450  million.  The  loss  of  gold 
was  $1,197  million. 

In  calendar  year  1962  the  balance  of 
payments  is  anticipated  to  be  minus 
$1.5  billion.  Of  course,  the  entire  year 
is  not  complete.  The  loss  of  gold  is  an- 
ticipated to  be  $800  million. 

I  hope  the  Senator  gets  from  those  fig- 
ures the  picture  of  a  steadily  bettering 
of  the  condition  with  respect  to  gold, 
since  1958.  The  high  point  was  In  1958. 
The  situation  got  better  in  1959  and 
1960.  It  was  much  better  in  1961.  It 
is  much  better  in  1962. 

Is  that  not  a  better  picture  than  we 
would  get  ordinarily  from  listening  to 
some  of  the  comments  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Very  much  better. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  informaUon 
comes  from  the  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Every  slip  by  the  Re- 
publicans is  covered  up  with  roses,  and 
every  detrimental  fact  related  to  the 
Democrats  has  a  multiplier  attached  to 
it  and  is  puffed  to  the  skies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  well  stated  the  case.  That  ii  one 
reason  I  wanted  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  was  testi- 
mony given  by  an  official  of  the  Treasury 
Department  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  not  sure 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  present 
that  morning,  but  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  present  at  the 
time.  These  are  cold  figures  which  I 
think  cannot  be  denied. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  stability  in  the  price  level  for 
more  than  5  years. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  this  period  of 
time  is  that  a  great  many  people  have 
fought  a  fictitious  and  nonexistent  diffi- 
culty and  have  ignored  the  real  trouble. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  afraid  of  inflation,  when 
no  inflation  has  existed.  The  financial 
writers  have  been  afraid  of  infiatlon, 
when  there  has  been  none.  Both  of 
these  groups  have  ignored  the  fact  of 
high  and  persistent  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  the  business 
cycle  supposedly  was  either  going  up  or 
was  in  a  very  good  way. 

I  have  criticized  the  present  index  of 
unemployment  on  the  grounds  that  it. 
does  not  include  involuntary  part  time 
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unemployment  and  the  fact  that  the  de- 
nominator used  to  get  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  is  the  total  working  force 
and  not  the  total  number  seeking  wage 
and  salaried  labor.  One  cannot  have  a 
self-employed  person  be  unemployed,  be- 
cause by  definition  he  is  employed.  If 
these  two  corrections  were  made,  the 
percentage  of  unemployment  would  rise 
.  by  about  2  Va  percent. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  percent- 
age of  unemployment,  which  in  1955-57 
was  a  little  over  4  percent,  rose  to  7  per- 
cent in  1958,  remained  between  5  and 
6  percent  in  1959  and  1960,  rose  last 
year  to  6.7  percent,  ahd  is  now  a  little 
short  of  5.5  percent. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  has  re- 
mained about  5  percent  or  more  for  more 
than  4  years.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
concerned  about  that  figure.  We  have 
a  right  to  be  concerned  about  the  slow 
rate  of  growth.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
the  rate  of  growth  has  not  been  acceler- 
ated in  the  present  administration.  I 
have  not  computed  the  figures.  It  may 
have  been  slightly  dampened,  but  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  accelerated. 

The  problems  which  we  face  are  na- 
tional problems,  and  there  should  be  a 
thorough  discussion  of  them.  Hob- 
goblins should  not  be  brought  onto  the 
stage  to  frighten  the  American  people 
and  cause  them  to  lose  faith  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  a  realist.  When  we  are  in  a  re- 
cession, I  believe  in  calling  it  such.  In 
1953-54,  as  we  were  moving  into  a  re- 
cession. I  said  it  was  a  recession.  I  was 
denounced  by  the  Republicans  as  a 
prophet  of  doom  and  gloom.  At  that 
time  the  Republicans  called  it  a  rolling 
readjustment,  but  everyone  now  admits 
it  was  a  recession. 

In  1957-58  I  said  once  again  that  there 
was  a  recession.  I  was  again  de- 
nounced. But  now  everyone  si)eaks  of 
that  recession. 

STOCKS  WERE  OVKKPRICED 

In  November  1960.  I  pointed  out  that 
we  were  moving  into  a  recession,  and 
now  it  is  known  that  that  was  true.  If 
and  when  we  should  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  into  a  recession  under  the 
present  administration.  I  will  call  it  a 
recession.  But  we  are  not  now  in  an 
economic  recession.  There  has  been  a 
fall  in  the  stock  market,  according  to  the 
Dow-Jones  index,  of  approximately  215 
points,  or  about  30  percent.  In  my 
judgment  that  drop  can  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that,  relative  to 
earnings,  stocks  were  overpriced.  At 
the  height  of  the  bull  market  in  stocks 
last  December  the  average  price  of 
stocks  was  approximately  23  times  their 
earnings,  which  meant  that  even  on  the 
basis  of  earnings,  the  yield  was  only 
4 '/4  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  dividends,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  earnings  are  retained  and 
reinvested,  the  ratio  was  about  40  to  1. 
Cash  receipts  were  only  about  IV^  per- 
cent or  less.  Those  were  abnormally 
high  prices.  They  could  not  be  perma- 
nently justified.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
hot  air  has  gone  out  of  the  bag.  Ac- 
cording to  my  figures,  the  ratio  of  stock 
prices  to  earnings  Is  now  somewhere 
between  15  to  1  and  16  to  1.    In  the  old 


days  that  ratio  was  regarded  as  a  rather 
healthy  relationship.  Undue  pessimism 
may  carry  it  below  that  ratio.  Revival 
of  optimism  may  carry  it  above.  But 
thus  far  there  has  been  no  economic 
recession,  at  least  according  to  the 
monthly  figures  that  we  have.  Unem- 
ployment is  about  the  same  as  it  was 
before.  In  April  unemployment  was  5.5 
percent;  in  May  5.4  percent.  I  do  not 
attach  any  importance  to  the  apparent 
difference  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  It 
can  be  accounted  for  by  errors  in  the 
sampling.  The  index  of  production  was 
up  from  117  to  117.6.  I  do  not  attach 
much  significance  to  that.  But  certainly 
there  are  no  signs  of  an  economic  reces- 
sion, namely,  an  appreciable  and  seri- 
ous decrease  of  more  than  seasonal  pro- 
portions in  the  volume  of  production  and 
unemployment.  That  is  the  best  defini- 
tion of  a  recession  of  which  I  know.  On 
the  basis  of  that  test,  we  are  not  in  a 
recession.  Of  course,  we  pray  that  we 
will  not  go  into  one. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  could 
put  us  into  a  recession.  First,  the  fall  in 
stock  market  prices  might  discourage 
consimiers  so  that  people  would  not  pur- 
chase as  much  as  they  did  before  when 
they  were  buoyed  up  by  paper  profits 
which  they  had  not  yet  realized,  but 
which  they  felt  existed;  second,  a  de- 
crease in  investment. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  we  can  avoid  a 
recession.  I  hope  we  will  avoid  a  reces- 
sion. But  we  should  be  thinking  of 
what  we  should  do  if  a  recession  breaks 
out. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  Hoover 
Republican  administration  from  1928  to 
1932  was  not  that  a  depression  occurred. 
Probably  a  depression  was  inevitable  be- 
cause of  the  forces  which  had  been  de- 
veloping underneath  the  surface  in  the 
1920s.  The  great  fault  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  Republicans  was  not  that  the 
depression  occurred  but  that,  first,  its 
existence  was  denied,  and.  second,  the 
Hoover  administration  refused  to  take 
any  steps  to  solve  it.  That  was  the  great 
sin. 

I  am  confident  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  not  make  such  a  mis- 
take. I  submit  that  a  discussion  of 
banking  policy,  of  monetary  policy,  and 
other  subjects  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Because  a  Director  of  the  Budget  believes 
in  deficits  during  periods  of  recession  to 
release  more  purchasing  power  to  offset 
the  decline  of  private  purchasing  power, 
because  some  of  us  believe  in  lower 
long-term  interest  rates  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate investment,  conventional  opposi- 
tion to  these  proposals  should  not  inhibit 
a  discussion  and  consideration  of  them 
upon  their  merits. 

WE    SHOTTUD    DISCUSS     THESE     ISSUES    ON    THZIX 
MERITS 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  President's 
speech  at  Yale  may  indeed  inaugurate 
a  discussion  on  those  issues.  I  believe 
the  fancy  term  now  is  "dialog. "  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
graduate  and  former  first  basemtui  on 
the  Yale  baseball  team,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI.  for  his  contri- 
bution today.  It  was  a  very  helpful  con- 
tribution from  his  point  of  view.  We 
welcome  more  from  him  and  from  other 


sources.  I  ask  only  that  those  subjects 
be  considered  on  their  merits. 

UNITKD    STATES    IS    STRONG    IN     BOTH    MATERIAL 
AND    SPIRITUAL    ASSETS 

But  I  ask  for  something  more.  I  ask 
that  we  have  faith  in  the  United  States 

of  America.    This  is  a  noble  country 

noble  in  ideals,  strong  in  material  re- 
sources, possessing  great  skills.  It  is  a 
country  bearing  great  international 
burdens — burdens  not  willingly  or  fully 
recognized  by  our  allies  overseas.  I 
think  we  should,  with  increasing  insist- 
ence, press  our  allies  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  military  defense  of  Europe, 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  foreign 
aid.  and  eliminate  quotas  and  tariff  re- 
strictions which  they  have  against  our 
products.  I  hope  that  all  those  things 
may  be  done  and  that  we  may  go  for- 
ward together.  If,  perchance,  my  re- 
marks have  served  in  slight  measure  to 
lessen  the  fog  of  confusion  and  obfusca- 
tion  over  those  issues,  perhaps  I  may  not 
have  spoken  in  vain. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  . 
once  again  we  are  faced  with  a  request 
to  increase  the  limit  on  the  public  in- 
debtedness. The  request  being  made  by 
the  administration  Is  to  place  a  limit  of 
$308  billion  on  the  Indebtedness  until 
March  31.  1963;  to  reduce  that  to  $305 
billion  on  Jime  24.  1963;  and  then  to 
$300  billion  from  June  25  until  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963.  At  that  time  the 
permanent  debt  limit  of  $285  billion  will 
be  in  effect  unless  Congress  accedes  to 
the  requests  which  will  be  undoubtedly 
forthcoming  to  increase  it. 

Time  and  time  again  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  temporarily  increase  the 
debt  limit  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  On  each  occasion  I  have 
opposed  it.  Congress  along  with  the 
executive  branch  shares  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  fiscal  integrity. 
We  shall  never  be  successful  In  prevent- 
ing an  ever-increasing  national  Indebt- 
edness unless  we  reject  these  continual 
requests  for  Increases  in  the  limit. 

This  position  may  be  a  drastic  one. 
but  drastic  steps  are  necessary  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  extravagant  spending 
which  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
which  is  threatening  the  security  and 
well-being  of  our  country.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  i>art  of  my  remarks  my 
newsletter  of  June  25.  1962.  entitled 
"National  Indebtedness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Indebtedness 
Oiir  national  security  policy  planners  In 
the  State  Department  warn  In  their  policy  ^ 
papers  that  to  be  antl-Conununlst  U  to  be 
negative.  We  are  now  being  told  that  to  be 
against  big  government  spending  Is  to  be 
negative.  In  fact,  the  President  sUted  at 
Yale  recently  that  concern  about  the  na- 
tional debt  and  big  government  are  baaed 
In  large  part  on  certain  mjrths. 

Nothing  can  be  more  positive  than  to  be 
In  favor  of  a  win  policy  In  the  cold  war  and 
a  balanced  budget  for  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. It  Is  past  time  for  positive  steps  to 
be  taken  toward  holding  Government  ex- 
penditures within  receipts.  Now  the  Senate 
Is  faced  with  a  request  from  the  administra- 
tion  to   permanently  increase   the  national 
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debt  limit  to  an  alltlme  high  of  $308  billion. 
It  Is  proposed  that  the  debt  limit  be  raised 
to  cover  a  projected  $8  to  $10  billion  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  While  we 
are  being  asked  to  cover  this.  It  Is  already 
being  predicted  that  the  deficit  for  next  year 
will  be  at  least  $5  billion.  If  this  material- 
izes, the  budget  will  have  been  balanced 
only  six  times  in  33  years. 

This  alone  should  be  enough  to  stress  the 
ImporUnce  of  cranking  some  positive  think- 
ing about  balanced  budgets  into  our  fiscal 
policies  and  plans.  When  considered  to- 
gether with  our  continued  loss  of  gold  re- 
serves and  Senator  Harrt  Btrd's  startling 
revelation  that  the  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  obligations  totaling  $1^4  trillion,  the 
need  for  sensible  fiscal  policies  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  In  giving  hU  analysis 
of  U.S.  obligations,  Senator  Btrd,  who  is  re- 
garded as  the  top  fiscal  eocpert  In  the  Sen- 
ate, pointed  out  that  the  $1  v;  trillion  figure 
is  "far  from  complete,"  not  including  "un- 
told billions  in  clear  and  certain  commit- 
ments for  future  spending  which  cannot  be 
calculated." 

U.S.  gold  reserves  have  dropped  since  1949 
from  $24.S  to  $16  billion  because  of  a 
continuing  balance-of-payments  deficit 
with  foreign  countries.  This  deficit  is  piling 
up  now  at  the  rate  of  $100  million  per 
month.  At  this  rate,  we  wUl  soon  drop  to 
the  $12  billion  figure  required  by  law  to  back 
our  money  and,  with  current  stock  market 
gyrations  and  the  continuation  of  deficit 
spending  policies  by  the  Government,  for- 
eign gold  claimants,  who  are  now  owed  ap- 
proximately $20  billion,  oould  demand  all 
our  gold  in  accordance  with  their  right  to 
first  call  on  our  reserves.  Senator  Btrd 
views  this  situation  as  Imperiling  our 
security  like  an  atomic  bomb 

This  Is  a  prime  reason  why  Senator  Btrd 
has  announced  that  he  will  oppose  the  debt 
Increase  after  having  gone  along  reluctantly 
with  previous  debt  increases  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  In  order  to  avoid 
Government  financing  dUBcultles.  Senator 
Btrd  feels  that  the  Government  must  now 
be  forced  to  economize  by  being  denied  the 
debt  Increase  or  at  least  a  part  of  It.  A  move 
was  recently  made  in  the  House  to  hold  the 
debt  limit  to  $30«  billion,  but  it  was  de- 
feated by  a  close  vote.  One  of  the  principal 
arguments  used  against  the  move  was  a 
sutement  that  the  $2  billion  difference 
would  have  to  come  completely  or  princi- 
pally out  of  defense  expenditures.  If  such 
a  decision  has  been  made  it  represents  the 
same  type  warped  reasoning  as  that  which 
holds  that  antlcommunism  is  negative  and 
that  concern  about  big  debt  and  big  govern- 
ment is  based  on  so  much  mythology. 

Defense  needs  must  be  placed  first  in  our 
national  budget.  Waste  and  extravagance 
must  be  eliminated  there  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  any  curtailments  or  postpone- 
ments must  be  effected  In  the  nondefense 
areas.  It  has  not  been  Increased  defense 
costs  that  have  unbalanced  most  budgets 
since  fiscal  year  1954.  Rather  It  has  been 
nondefense  spending,  which  has  risen  by  $19 
billion  as  against  a  $6  billion  increase  in  de- 
fense spending,  according  to  tax  foundation 
figures. 

I  am  going  to  work  and  vote  to  hold  the 
debt  Increase  down  as  I  previously  have  in 
an  effort  to  do  something  positive  about  get- 
ting the  budget  balanced,  reducing  the  debt, 
and  stemming  the  tide  of  the  gold  outflow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  in- 
terested in  the  pending  amendment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  about  to 
make.  10  minutes  be  allotted  to  a  side  on 
the  Williams  amendment  before  the  vote 
is  taken  on  It. 
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Mr.  KJbiKR.  May  I  address  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Is  it  to  the  effect  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolma.  there  may 
be  a  brief  quorum  call,  following 
which  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  a  side, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Williams  amend- 
ment, followed  by  a  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
overstepped  its  bounds  in  loose  and  dis- 
torted interpretations  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  on  many  occasions, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  No  Court 
decision,  however,  has  shocked  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  as  has 
the  ruling  in  the  now  famous  school 
prayer  decision  of  Engle  against  Vitale. 
on  June  25.  1962.  The  Com-t  ruled  in  this 
case  that  a  simple,  nondenommational 
prayer  as  devised  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  for  schoolchildren 
without  compulsion  is  offensive  to  the 
Constitution.  The  prayer  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  TTiee,  and  we  l)eg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 

The  constitutional  provision  which 
this  simple  prayer  purportedly  violates 
is  a  portion  of  the  first  amendment, 
which  reads  as  follows.  i 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

It  should  be  difficult  for  any  American 
to  find  much,  if  anything,  to  quarrel  with 
in  that  brief  school  prayer  which  merely 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  recognizing  in  a  small  way  our 
national  religious  heritage  and  tradi- 
tions. The  constitutional  provision  ap- 
pears to  carry  little  or  no  ambiguity  as 
to  its  meaning,  particularly  if  one  studies 
the  contemporaneous  events  leading  up 
to  its  adoption  as  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  this 
provision  were  concerned  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  religion  which 
would  suppress  all  other  religions.  They 
were,  as  Dr.  Billy  Graham  has  so  ably 
pointed  out.  concerned  with  maintaining 
freedom  of  religion,  not  freedom  from 
religion.  In  fact,  the  late  Justice  Joseph 
Story  informs  us  in  his  famous  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution"  that  "an 
attempt  to  level  all  religion  and  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold  all  in 
utter  indifference,  would  have  created 
universal  disapprobation,  if  not  univer- 
sal indignation."  Another  expert  on 
constitutional  law,  Mr.  COoley,  made  the 
p)oint  in  his  important  work,  "Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law,"  that  "it  was 
never  intended  by  the  Constitution  that 
the  Oovemment  should  be  prohibited 
from  recognizing  religion,  whwe  it  might 


be  done  without  drawing  any  invidious 
distinctions  between  different  religious 
beliefs,  organizations,  or  sects." 

What  the  Court  found  to  be  invidious 
or  dangerous  in  this  case  was  the  New 
York  board's  attempt  to  establish  a  re- 
ligion with  this  simple,  nondenomlna- 
tional  prayer.  The  WaU  Street  Journal 
has  stated  in  an  editorial  comment  of 
June  27  that  'this  attitude  bespeaks  con- 
siderable confusion  and  no  abundance  of 
commonsense."  It  is  indeed  the  height 
of  legal  absurdity  and  distortion  to  stat^ 
or  even  imply  that  the  State  of  New 
York  was  attempting  to  establish  a  State 
religion  by  use  of  this  noncompulsory, 
22 -word  prayer  which  was  carefully 
worded  to  avoid  making  any  "invidious 
distinctions"  so  as  to  give  preference  to 
one  religion  over  another. 

Besides,  the  constitutional  provision 
contains  a  prohibition  not  against  the 
States,  but  against  the  Congress  estab- 
lishing a  religion  or  interfering  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  Justice  Story 
also  made  a  strong  point  when  he  stated 
in  his  "Commentaries"  that  "the  whole 
power  over  the  subject  of  religion  is  left 
exclusively  to  the  State  governments,  to 
be  acted  upon  according  to  their  own 
sense  of  justice  and  the  State  constitu- 
tions; and  the  Catholic  and  the  Protes- 
tant, the  Calvinist  and  the  Arminian, 
the  Jew  and  the  infidel,  may  sit  down  at 
the  common  table  of  the  national  coun- 
cils without  any  inquisition  into  their 
faith  or  mode  of  worship." 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  at- 
tempted to  tie  the  14th  amendment  into 
the  1st  amendment  in  another  loose 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
this  combination  of  the  "no  establish- 
ment" clause  with  the  "equal  protection 
and  immunities"  clause  has  been  used  to 
rule  out  the  action  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  in  authorizing 
this  school  prayer. 

Americans  all  across  this  great  land 
of  ours  are  concerned  about  this  deci- 
sion because  it  reflects  a  pattern  of  na- 
tional   actions   designed,    as    Dr.    Billy 
Graham  warned  m  the  February  17, 1962, 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  "to 
take  the  traditional  concept  of  God  out 
of  our  national  life."    This  is  the  dis- 
turbing fact  about  this  lamentable  de- 
cision.   It  signals  the  come-on  of  more 
antirehgion  decisions  to  follow   in  the 
wake  of  the  precedent  set  in  this  ju- 
dicial amendment  to  the  Constitution.   If 
this  decision  stands,  then  any  action  in 
public  schools  or   in  our  national   life 
carrying  the  "taint"  of  religion  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  Supreme  Being  can 
be  swept  away.    Justice  Hugo  Black  in  a 
footnote  to  the  majority  opinion  tried 
to  "pooh-pooh"  the  idea  that  congres- 
sionally  approved  acts,  such  as  estab- 
lishment of  our  national  motto,  "In  God 
we  trust."  or  the  addition  to  the  "Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  of  the  words 
"under  God,"  might  be  affected.    But,  if 
the  Court  can  interpret  a  constitutional 
provision  which  plainly  states  that  the 
prohibition  is  only  against  congressional 
action  as  applying  to  a  State  action,  then 
the  Court  could,  with  more  validity — if 
there  be  any  validity  here  at  all — rule 
out  these  and  other  congressional  enact- 
ments of  recent  and  ^ast  years. 
« 
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A  very  pertinent  question  to  pose  at 
this  point  is  what  effect  the  Engle 
against  Vitale  decision  will  have  on  the 
popular  and  oft-quoted  prayer  of  the 
cadet  corps  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
eniy.  This  eloquent  prayer  reads  as 
f  oUows  : 

O  Ood,  our  Father,  Thou  Searcher  of 
Men's  Hearts,  help  us  to  draw  near  to  Thee 
in  sincerity  and  truth.  May  our  religion  be 
filled  with  gladness  and  may  our  worship  of 
Thee  be  natural. 

Strengthen  and  increase  our  admiration 
for  honest  dealing  and  clean  thinking  and 
suffer  not  our  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
tense ever  to  diihinish.  Encourage  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  live  above  the  common  level  of 
life. 

Make  us  to  choose  the  harder  right  In- 
stead of  the  easiei  wrong,  and  never  to  be 
content  with  a  half-truth  when  the  whole 
can  be  won.  Endow  us  with  the  courage  that 
Is  bom  of  loyalty  to  all  that  Is  noble  and 
worthy,  that  scorns  to  compromise  with  vice 
and  injustice  and  knows  no  fear  when  truth 
and  right  are  in  Jeopardy. 

Guard  us  against  flippancy  and  Irrever- 
ence in  the  sacred  things  of  life.  Orant  \u 
new  ties  of  friendship  and  new  opportunities 
of  service.  Kindle  our  hearts  in  fellowship 
with  those  of  a  cheerful  countenance  and 
soften  our  hearts  with  sympathy  for  those 
who  sorrow  and  suffer.  Help  us  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  Corps  untarnished  and  un- 
sullied and  to  show  forth  in  our  Uvea  the 
Ideals  of  West  Point  In  doing  our  duty  to 
Thee  and  to  our  country.  All  of  which  we 
ask  Ln  the  name  of  the  Great  Friend  and 
Master  of  man.     Amen. 

If  the  Court's  decision  Is  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  illogical  conclusion,  it  would 
appear  that  the  cadets  may  have  to  dis- 
card this  prayer  which  has  traditionally 
been  as  much  a  part  of  cadet  life  and 
has  done  as  much  to  ingrain  the  West 
Point  motto  of  "Duty,  honor,  country" 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  corps  of 
cadets  as  the  highly  regarded  honor 
system. 

The  American  people  are  proud  of 
our  national  heritage  and  traditions, 
especially  our  spiritual  ties  to  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  history  of  America  has 
been  marked  by  religious  featiires  from 
the  very  beginning  just  as  the  map  of 
America  is  marked  with  names  of  reli- 
gious origin  and  meaning.  The  first  dis- 
coverers and  settlers  of  the  Americas 
came  with  the  Bible  and  the  cross. 
From  each  country  of  the  Old  World  with 
each  expedition  or  attempted  ccrtqny 
went  missionaries,  ministers,  priests,  Tor 
the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Indians  and 
to  provide  the  ministrations  of  religion 
for  the  colonists. 

Many  of  the  colonists  came  to  the  New 
World  to  escape  religious  persecution 
and  to  worship  in  freedom.  They  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  new  world  whose 
government  would  be  based  on  religious 
foundaticms  but  which  would  retain  for 
each  individual  the  right  to  worship  in 
freedom  and  determine  his  own  destiny. 

Charters,  compacts,  constitutions — all 
the  different  kinds  of  formal  paper  es- 
tablishing the  individual  Colonies  and 
States  are  marked  by  a  highly  religious 
seriousness  of  tone.  It  Is  usual  for  them 
to  open  with  an  appeal  to  God,  coupled 
with  a  declaration  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious purpose,  and  to  close  with  some 
phrase  petitioning  for  God's  blessing,  or 
submitting  to  His  will.  Typical  is  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  which  set  up  a  form 


of  democratic  government  that  was  to  be 
a  model  to  the  many  American  govern- 
ments which  followed.  In  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  the  Pilgrims  declared  that  tliey 
had  established  that  government  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  in  sei-vlce  to  God 
and  the  Christian  faith. 

This  compact  was  signed  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1620.  A  century  and  a  half 
later,  the  same  religious  basis  for  politi- 
cal action  was  invoked  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  rights  for 
which  the  colonists  contended,  and  upon 
which  they  based  all  their  claims  to  In- 
dividual freedom  and  natioiml  inde- 
pendence, were  the  "unalienable  rights" 
with  which  all  men  "are  endowed  by 
their  Creator."  They  appealed  for  Jus- 
tice on  itit  basis  of  the  "Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God."  and  their  final 
pledge  of  loyalty  and  constancy  among 
themselves  was  made  "with  a  flrm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine 
providence."  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  basic  to  our  independent, 
national  existence,  and  its  philosophy 
permeates  our  political  thinking  to  this 
day. 

During  the  Revolution,  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army  under  its  de- 
vout and  upright  commander,  George 
Washington,  to  proclaim  and  observe  oc- 
casions of  public  fasting  and  penance, 
of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing,  as  occa- 
sion might  dictate. 

Such  oflBcial  actions  by  George  Wash- 
ington as  commanding  general  were  in 
keeping  with  his  private  opinions,  and 
with  his  public  position  as  President.  A 
typical  statement  by  Washington  is  the 
often-quoted  portion  of  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, in  which  he  left  for  succeeding 
generations  his  legacy  of  political  phi- 
losophy: 

Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion, that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  Influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  moral- 
ity can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles. 

In  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  of 
October  3.  1789.  Washington  sUted  his 
firmly  held  opinion  on  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  a  nation  and  the 
Creator: 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  acknowl- 
edge the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  to 
obey  His  wUl,  to  be  gratef\U  for  His  benefits, 
and  humbly  implore  His  protection  and  favor. 

After  proclaiming  our  independence  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
winning  It  in  the  American  Revolution, 
our  forefathers  sought  to  secure  our  in- 
dependence and  newly  won  liberties  for 
aU  our  people  for  generations  to  come. 
When  they  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
Founding  Fathers  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  government  which  would  be  sepa- 
rate from  any  religious  faith  and  one 
which  would  place  a  premiimi  on  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Individual  initiative,  and 
individual  responsibility.  In  making  cer- 
tain that  church  and  state  would  not  be 
mixed,  they  did  not  rule  God  out  of  our 
national  life  as  the  Supreme  Court  is 
attempting  to  do  today.     Indeed,  they 


based  their  ideals  as  a  nation  on  those 
given  us  by  Christ. 

For  It  was  Christ,  Himself,  who  or- 
dained the  preeminence  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and  Christian  individualism  was  the 
very  bedrock  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  The  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended that  each  man  should  be  free  to 
determine  his  own  religion  and  his  own 
destiny,  but  by  their  example  and  the 
foundations  which  they  laid  for  our 
Government  they  made  It  crystal  clear 
that  individually  and  as  a  nation  we 
would  have  to  look  to  God  for  guidance 
and  blessings  to  ourselves  and  our 
Nation. 

At  one  point  In  Its  proceedings  when 
the  Co  nstitutlonal  Convention  was  at  the 
(mint  of  breaking  up,  the  venerated  and 
wise  Benjamin  Franklin  suggested 
prayer  and  voiced  the  following  concern 
on  June  28,  1787,  about  the  course  of 
their  deliberations : 

How  has  It  happened,  air,  that  ws  h&v* 
not  hitherto  once  thought  of  hiunbly  apply- 
ing to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  UlumUiate  our 
understandings? 

I  have  lived,  sir.  a  long  time,  and  the  long- 
er I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth;  that  Ood  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice.  Is  It  probable 
that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 
We  have  been  assured,  sir.  in  the  sacred 
writings,  that  except  the  Lord  buUd  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  buUd  it. 

I  firmly  beUeve  this;  and  I  also  beUrve  that 
without  His  recurring  aid  we  ahall  succeed 
In  this  poUtlcal  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel. 

We  are  an  very  familiar  with  the 
blessings  that  have  been  showered  on 
the  American  people  as  a  result  of  the 
actions — which  I  believe  to  have  l)een 
divinely  Inspired— at  that  great  conven- 
tion in  1787.  Since  that  time  America 
has  grown  and  prospered,  and  our  lib- 
erties— though  constricted  of  late  by  the 
rapid  and  vast  growth  of  the  Central 
Government — have  made  us  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Down  through  the  years  since  the 
founding  of  our  great  Republic,  each 
President  has  asked  the  protection  and 
help  of  God  in  taking  his  oath  of  office, 
as  have  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
most  other  Naticmal,  State,  and  local  of- 
ficeholders. In  the  dissenting  opinion  in 
Engle  against  VIdale.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  has  pointed  out  that  even  in  the 
Supreme  Court  there  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional recognition  of  God — the  wisdom 
of  which  is  specifically  questioned  by 
Justice  William  Douglas — by  the  Crier  of 
the  Court,  in  opening  each  session  with 
the  petition:  "God  save  the  United 
States  and  this  honorable  Court." 

Mr.  President,  every  Monber  of  this 
august  body  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  is  fully  cognizant  that  each  ses- 
sion in  these  two  bodies  is  opened  with 
a  prayer  by  the  Chaplains  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  or  by  someone  designated 
to  stand  In  their  places.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  been  present  for  the 
opening  prayer  In  the  Senate,  through 
the  years,  and  have  been  impressed  by 
this  daily  act  of  humility  and  petitibn  to 
a  Supreme  Being  for  divine  guidance  in 
fulfilling  our  duties  to  our  States  and 
our  electorate.  All  Americans  who 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  our  35th 
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President  on  January  20,  1961,  were 
probably  impressed  as  much  with  the 
four  prayers  uttered  on  nationwide  tele- 
vision by  leaders  of  various  religious 
groups  as  they  were  with  President 
Kennedys  eloquent  words  to  "ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country. '  or 
with  his  public  acknowledgment  of  our 
dependence  on  Almighty  Crod  with  these 
words  In  his  inaugural  address: 

The  world  is  very  different  now  •  •  • .  And 
yet  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which 
our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  issue  around 
the  globe — the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state, 
but  from  the  hand  of  Ood.  With  a  good 
conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with  his- 
tory the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
forth  to  lead  the  land  w«  love,  asking  His 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  these  words,  these  ac- 
tions, and  these  traditions  are  only  a 
few  of  many  examples  of  our  national 
acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to 
whom  we  look  Individually  and  collec- 
tively for  divine  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion. The  Congress  has  itself  approved 
actions  which  have  put  our  Nation  on 
the  side  of  God.  In  accordance  with 
President  Lincoln's  admonition  that  we 
Insure  not  only  that  God  Is  on  our  side, 
but.  more  Importantly,  that  we  are  on 
God's  side.  Some  of  these  actions  have 
been  passed  in  very  recent  years  while 
our  religious  traditions  have  been  taking 
a  vicious  beating  in  the  courts  of  our 
land  in  other  twisted  and  distorted  In- 
terpretations of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Since  1865,  the  Congress  has  required 
that  the  words  "In  God  We  Trust"  be 
impressed  on  our  coins.  These  words 
have  now  become  our  national  motto, 
and  have  since  been  prescribed  by  law 
for  all  new  Issues  of  paper  currency.  In 
fact,  as  was  pointed  out  on  this  floor 
on  Tuesday,  this  motto  is  Inscribed  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  great  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  In  1931.  the  Congress 
finally  took  action  to  officially  make 
Francis  Scott  Key's  immortal  poem, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  our  na- 
tional anthem;  and  it  has  traditionally 
been  played  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
broadcast  day  by  most  broadcasting  sta- 
tions in  this  Nation.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Justice  SU'wart  in  his  dissenting 
opinion,  the  fourth  stanza  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  contains  these  verses: 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 
rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow"r  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 
Is  Just. 

And  this  be  our  motto,  "la  God  is  our  trust." 

Justice  Stewart  might  also  have  men- 
tioned, Mr.  President,  our  national  de- 
votion to  other  songs  which  stand  close 
to  the  national  anthem  In  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  such  as  the  hynms  "Amer- 
ica"  and  "America,  the  Beautiful."  and 
the  Irving  Berlin  melody,  "God  Bless 
America,"  which  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly during  the  dark  days  of  World 
War  n.  has  stirred  so  much  dedication  to 
God  and  country.  At  countless  national 
observances  "America"  is  sung  to  OE>en 
or    conclude    a    program.    Its    fourth 


stanza  begins  as  follows:  "Our  fathers' 
God  to  Thee"  and  ends.  "Great  God,  our 
King." 

In  1952,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
took  another  action  In  acknowledging 
God,  when  It  approved  legislation  calling 
on  the  President  each  year  to  proclaim 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer.  As  recently 
as  1954,  the  Congress  strengthened  the 
'Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag"  with 
the  addition  of  two  Important  words, 
'under  God,"  so  as  to  make  the  pledge 
now  read : 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under  God,  In- 
divisible, with  llljerty  and  Justice  for  all. 

In  1955.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
took  another  important  action — in 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  prayer 
room  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  room  near 
the  rotunda,  described  in  official  Gov- 
ernment publications  as  "a  quiet  place 
to  which  individual  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives may  withdraw  a  while  to 
seek  divine  strength  and  guidance." 

This  prayer  room  is  under  the  care  of 
the  official  chaplains  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris 
and  the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp, 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  respec- 
tively. 

Just  as  the  Congress  has  provided  it- 
self with  chaplains,  so  has  the  Congress 
provided  our  armed  services  with  chap- 
lains to  give  our  service  men  and  women 
moral  and  spiritual  guidance  and  train- 
ing. In  fact,  each  year  we  appropriate 
funds  to  pay  the  salaries  and  allowances 
of  these  armed  services  chaplains  and 
also  to  maintain  the  chapels  in  which 
they  minister. 

By  and  large,  these  actions  of  the 
Congress  which  have  acknowledged  and 
emphasized  and  reinforced  our  religious 
heritage  have  not  fallen  under  the  ham- 
mer of  any  assault  from  minorities 
within  our  Government.  However,  in 
1928,  the  Supreme  Court  considered  and 
rejected  a  challenge  of  congressional 
appropriations  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  Congress,  the  Army, 
and  the  Navy. 

The  road  between  the  decisions  in  the 
chaplains'  case,  as  stated  in  Elliott 
against  White,  in  1928,  and  in  the  school 
prayer  case,  ais  stated  In  Engle  against 
Vitale  of  June  25,  1962,  is  pockmarked 
with  holes  of  Irrational  and  unrealistic 
mental  gymnastics  which  have  so  under- 
mined and  weakened  the  constitutional 
concept  of  federalism  and  States  rights 
as  to  set  the  stage  for  the  prohibition  of 
State  action  permitting  a  simple,  non- 
compulsory.  Interdenominational  prayer 
in  a  public  school. 

The  Irrational — and,  I  think,  irrever- 
ent— decision  in  Engle  against  Vitale 
comes,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  is  locked  in  a  cold  war  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  freedom  which  look 
to  a  Supreme  Being  for  divine  guidance 
and  supplication  and  the  forces  of  tyr- 
anny which  are  presided  over  by  an  ide- 
ology which  does  not  recognize  true  free- 
dom or  any  god  except  man  himself  and 
the  worship  of  materialism.  In  this  time 
of  the  most  critical  period  in  our  na- 
tional life,  we  need  to  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  Individual  and  national 


attention  to  spiritual  and  moral  values 
which  underglrd  our  Nation  In  this 
struggle,  which  is  essentially  a  flght  be- 
tween those  who  do  and  do  not  believe 
in  a  Supreme  Being.  Every  time  we 
turn  our  young  people — or  any  of  our 
people  for  that  matter — away  from  God, 
we  turn  them  down  the  road  toward  the 
enemy  camp  of  reliance  on  man  and  de- 
votion to  materialism. 

Dr.  John  A.  Mackay,  president  emeri- 
tus of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
has  suggested  that  there  are  several 
basic  attitudes  which  nations  can  take 
toward  God.  One  is  the  attitude  of  the 
'secular  nation,"  which  eliminates  God 
from  its  official  relations  and  adheres  to 
some  political  or  philosophical  idea. 
Another  is  the  "demoniac  nation,"  which 
manufactures  a  god  out  of  the  state 
itself.  Still  another  is  the  "covenant 
nation,"  which  grows  out  of  an  original 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  God  and  which 
continues  to  draw  upon  its  origins  for 
strength.  Our  Nation  is  such  a  "cove- 
nant nation,"  and  she  will  continue  to 
survive  ahd  prosper  in  freedom  just  so 
long  as  she  remains  loyal  to  her  spiritual 
heritage,  roots,  and  traditions. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  in  a  wiser  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Zorach  against  Clau- 
son.  that — 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppi98e  a  Supreme  Being. 

What  the  Court  was  doing  In  that 
case  was  acknowledging  a  simple  truth 
and  stating  in  effect  that  we  are  indeed 
a  Nation  which  has  a  covenant  with  God 
rather  than  being  a  "secular  nation"  or 
a  "demoniac  nation."  The  decision, 
however,  in  Engle  against  Vitale  will.  I 
fear,  regardless  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Court,  serve  to  move  our  Nation  closer 
Into  the  vortex  Into  which  atheistic  and 
worldly  forces  have  been  sucking  our 
I>eople  In  recent  years  toward  being  a 
secular  or  demoniac  nation  with  em- 
phasis not  on  moral  and  spiritual  values 
but  rather  on  the  materialistic,  non- 
spiritual  concept  of  life  as  exemplified  by 
our  enemy,  godless  communism,  which 
has  vowed  to  bury  us. 

The  Congress,  which  has  spiritual  val- 
ues of  its  own  which  are  threatened  by 
this  decision,  is  not  powerless  to  act.  I 
carmot  accept  President  Kermedy's  state- 
ment of  yesterday  that  "a  very  easy  rem- 
edy" Is  available  to  those  concerned 
about  this  decision,  this  remedy  resting 
completely  in  more  individual  prayer  and 
church  attendance.  The  President  in 
his  remarks  overlooked  the  importance 
of  not  only  keeping  God  In  a  prominent 
place  in  our  individual  lives  but  also  in 
our  national  life. 

The  American  people  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  act  decisively  to  correct  this  er- 
roneous decision  based  on  illogical  rea- 
son and  distorted  interpretation  of  a 
constitutional  provision  which  was 
meant  to  Insure  that  our  religious  herit- 
age and  traditions  would  always  be  a 
vital  part  not  just  of  our  individual  lives 
but  also  our  national  life.  The  Court 
has  on  this  occasion  "bitten  off  more 
thsm  It  can  chew."  and  I  trust  that  the 
American  people  will  soon  have  the  Con- 
gress take  the  necessary  action  to  re- 
verse this  decision. 
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In  closing.  I  commend  Justice  Stewart 
for  taking  a  stand — albeit  a  lonesome 
stand  on  the  Court — In  favor  of  foster- 
ing and  promoting  our  religious  heritage 
and  traditions  rather  than  joining  in  the 
action  which  attempts  to  interpret  God 
out  of  our  national  life.  In  the  end  his 
dissent  will  prevail,  not  only  because  his 
position  is  supported  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people,  who 
still  hold  the  reins  of  Government,  but 
because  it  is  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 
editorials  api)earing  in  the  State,  of  Co- 
limibla,  S.C.  the  News  and  Courier,  of 
Charleston,  S.C,  and  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  this 
subject.  They  were  all  printed  on  June 
27, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  June  27, 
1962] 

The  Decision  on  Psatxr 

A  majority  of  Americans  will  conclude 
that  the  nature  of  the  school  prayer  which 
the  Supreme  Court  haa  prohibited  la  not  a 
peril  to  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state.  But  If  It  Is,  then  they  would  say 
It  would  be  appropriate  and  consistent  to 
delete  "In  Ood  We  Trust"  from  every  govern- 
mental connection. 

Most  Americans  agree  with  Mr.  Jxistlce 
Stewart,  the  only  dissenter  from  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  In  the  case,  when  he  said:  "I 
cannot  see  how  'official  religion'  Is  estab- 
lished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
prayer  say  It.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  children  to  Join  in 
reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny  them  the  op- 
portunity in  sharing  In  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  our  Nation." 

The  word  "heritage,"  and  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  of  these 
times.  Sadly,  however,  from  the  pen  of  only 
one  of  the  Justices  and  one  who  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  Judgment  of  six  others. 
That  was  a  Judgment  which  totally  Ignored 
heritage  In  Its  relation  to  the  careful  recog- 
nition of  Ood  which  the  Foxmding  Fathers 
associated  with  what  they  founded. 

In  the  majority  and  deciding  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  wrote:  "It  Is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  Government  to  compose  official 
prayers  for  any  group  of  Americans  to  re- 
cite as  part  of  a  religious  program  carried 
on  by  Government." 

This  is  Indeed  a  persuasive  academic  argu- 
ment, but  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  par- 
ticular prayer  which  was  at  Issue  was  one 
composed  in  a  way  studiously  to  avoid  of- 
fense to  those  believing  In  Ood  (Jehovah) 
but  not  subscribing  to  Christianity.  And  it 
Is  stretching  a  point  to  construe  this  sup- 
plication as  one  encouraging  a  union  of  state 
and  church.  It  Is  less  specific  than  many 
prayers  heard  in  prescribed  places  and  at 
stated  times  associated  with  government  and 
therefore  taking  on  an  "official"  character 
themselves. 

The  text  of  the  now -outlawed  prayer  Is: 
"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ency upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teacherst  and  our 
country." 

One  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  Court  was 
not  so  legallstlcally  scrupulous  in  some  of 
Its  other  momentous  decisions  of  the  mid- 
century.  To  arrive  at  some  of  them,  nota- 
bly those  infringing  the  right  of  citizens  to 
select  their  own  associates.  It  avoided  the  law 
and  relied  upon  sociological  "authorities." 
In  the  cas«  of  the  New  York  State  school 
prayer  It  employed  an  exaggerated  concept 
of  the  law. 


The  constitutional  requirement  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  indeed  one  to  be 
protected,  and  It  will  be.  Across  America 
today  Is  many  a  man  and  woman  who  will 
feel  there  Is  an  Increasingly  urgent  need  for 
protection  from  some  of  the  trends  in  con- 
temporary adjudication. 


[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)   News  and 
Courier.  June  27,  1962) 

CONGKE98    SHOTTLD    REBTTKX    HICH    COWT    FOB 

BAinviNG  Pbateb  in  Schools 

In  ruling  Monday  that  prayer  in  a  public 
school  Is  iinconstitutlonal,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Co\irt  In  effect  moved  the  United  States  In 
the  direction  of  an  officially  godless  state. 

If  a  simple  prayer  to  the  Almighty  cannot 
be  offered  In  a  classroom  In  this  Nation, 
then  certainly  it  cannot  be  long  before  this 
same  Supreme  Cotirt  demands  that  all  signs 
of  public  approval  of  religious  faith  be  torn 
frcmi  the  fabric  of  our  national  life. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  who  wrote 
a  separate  opinion  upholding  the  majority 
ruling,  clearly  Indicated  the  nature  of  Ju- 
dicial things  to  come.  "Once  government 
finances  a  religious  exercise,"  he  said,  "It 
inserts  a  divisive  influence  in  our  country. 
•  •  •  The  first  amendment  leaves  the  Oov- 
emment  In  a  position  not  of  hostility  to 
religion  but  neutrality." 

Under  this  conception,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  maintain  a  Chaplain 
Corps  in  the  armed  services  or,  at  least,  it 
must  sign  up  spokesmen  for  atheism'  as  well 
as  ministers  of  religion. 

NATION    TTNOXB    COD 

This  Supreme  Coxirt  decision,  to  which 
only  Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  dis- 
sented, is  a  terrible  transgression  of  the  basic 
beliefs  of  the  American  people.  A  handful 
of  arrogant  men  have  sought  to  restrict  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  American  people. 
They  have  ordered  that  all  traces  of  re- 
ligious faith  be  removed  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  country. 

The  Communist  Party  of  Russia  needed  to 
win  a  bloody  revolution  In  order  to  achieve 
the  same  end.  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  be- 
lieves it  can  do  the  same  thing  with  a  scrap 
of  paper — a  court  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  shocking; 
the  arrogance  of  the  Court  Is  shocking.  And 
It  will  be  even  more  shocking  If  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  and  people  submit  to  the 
Court  edict. 

The  men  who  sit  on  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  today — the  men  who  have  come  to 
regard  themselves  as  Olympians  who  need 
not  consider  the  wants  and  beliefs  of  the 
people — must  be  rebuked.  The  decision  ban- 
ning prayer  In  the  schools  calls  for  rebuke. 
No  sectional  or  party  Interest  is  Involved. 
What  is  at  stake  is  the  future  and  reputa- 
tion of  this  country  as  a  Nation  under  God. 

It  Is  outrageous  to  assert,  as  did  Justice 
Douglas,  that  the  U.S.  Government  must  be 
neutral  as  to  religion.  Our  Government  must 
be  neutral  as  to  denomination,  but  not  to 
religion  Itself.  If  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
neutral  to  the  matter  of  belief  In  God,  then 
why  should  it  oppose  the  doctrines  of  atheis- 
tic communism? 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  SUt«s  is  a 
Nation  under  Ood.  Our  coinage  bean  the 
inscription  "In  God  We  Trust."  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic,  Presidents  have 
taken  their  oath  of  office  after  prayer  by 
clergymen  and  with  a  hand  on  the  Bible. 

If  the  majority  decision  rendered  by  J\is- 
tice  Black  were  to  be  accepted  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  then  it  follows  that  prayer  at  a 
Presidential  inaugural  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. After  all,  an  Inaugiiral  of  a  President 
Is  the  chief  occasion  of  state  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  far  more  pubUc  and  meaningful 
than  any  gathering  of  children  In  a  public 
school  auditorium. 

But  how  can  the  Supreme  Court  be 
rebuked? 


It  must  be  realized  that  many  Americans 
have  become  paasivs  in  the  face  of  dcsnestlc 
tyranny.  Despite  their  belief  that  a  handful 
of  Judges  should  not  set  themselves  up  over 
religion,  soma  persons  may  be  unwilling  to 
act.  Nevertheless,  there  are  avenues  of  avail- 
able action.  If  every  school  system  that 
provides  for  public  prayer  were  to  continue 
to  do  so,  In  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
what  could  the  Court  do? 

We  seriously  question  whether  the  Justice 
Department  or  U.S.  dlstrtct  attorneys  would 
display  enthusiasm  for  prosecuting  school 
officials  for  providing  opportunities  for  pray- 
er. One  can  be  sure  that  such  prosecutions 
would  be  the  most  unpopular  prosecutions 
in  U.S.  history. 

CONCaZSS     CAM    XXAD 

Another  way  to  proceed  is  for  Congress  to 
pass  a  Joint  declaration  asserting  the  right 
of  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Congress  has  not  hesitated  to  issue  such 
Joint  declarations  on  foreign  policy  matters 
even  though  It  ha^  no  direct  authority  over 
foreign  policy.  These  declarations  have  the 
force  of  law,  nonetheless. 

It  is  timely  for  Congress  to  use  the  same 
procedure  in  order  to  put  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  place.  All  that  is  needed  U  for 
a  Member  of  each  House  of  Congress  to  draft 
such  a  resolution  and  obtain  signers.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress would  refuse  to  sign  a  declaration  up- 
holding the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

Will  South  Carolina's  congressional  delega- 
tion lead  the  way? 

[Prom  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle,  June  27. 
1063] 

A  JtnnClAL  TSAVKSTT 

The  first  words  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  UJ3.  Constitution  provide  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

Basis  for  the  priority  given  that  phrase, 
as  any  student  of  American  history  knows, 
was  our  Founding  Fathers'  determination 
that  the  government  they  established  would 
never  Bp>onsor  and  control  a  particular  re- 
ligious denomination.  No  one  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  Ood -centered  foundation 
on  which  that  new  government  was  erected 
would  construe  the  first  amendment  as  • 
bar  to  official  recognition  of  an  Almighty 
Being. 

But  now  the  Nation's  highest  Court,  in  an- 
other of  its  fiagrant  misapplications  of  con- 
stitutional principle,  has  decreed  that  a 
simple  22-word,  completely  nondenomlna- 
tional  prayer  cannot  be  spoken  in  the  class- 
rooms of  New  York  State  schools.  Prayer  in 
public-supported  institutions,  the  Court  has 
said  in  effect,  is  unconstitutional. 

To  arrlTe  at  that  state  of  Judicial  travesty. 
Justice  Hugo  Black  and  five  other  members 
of  the  Court  sought  to  prove  that  the  act  of 
invoking  the  Almighty's  blessings,  when 
sanctioned  by  a  State  govenuneBt.  somehow 
constitutes  the  establishment  of  religion. 
No  more  distorted  logic  has  ever  emerged 
from  the  stately  seat  of  Justice  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  logical  extension  of  Justice  Black's 
argument  is  the  banning  of  all  mention  of 
God.  all  \U9  of  the  Bible,  and  all  prayers 
of  any  kind  from  public  Institutions,  docu- 
ments, and  ceremonies. 

Had  the  men  who  made  this  Nation  great 
interpreted  the  first  amendment  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  six  Justices,  the  words  "endowed 
by  their  Creator"  and  "firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  proTldeuce"  would  have 
been  excluded  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. "In  Ood  We  Trust"  could  not 
have  been  our  national  motto;  the  words 
"under  God"  would  have  been  left  out  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  excluded  them 
from  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
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By  the  Court's  specious  reasoning,  the 
very  prayer  that  op^ns  each  Supreme  Court 
session  could  be  ruled  unconstitutional,  sub- 
jected to  challenge.  Prayers  that  open  dally 
congressional  sessions  and  Invocations  at 
Presidential  iuatiguratlons  might  be  ruled 
out  in  the  same  manner. 

The  religious  rooU  of  this  Nation,  of 
course,  go  far  deeper  than  these  surface 
manifestations  cf  reliance  upon  God.  De- 
velopment of  faith,  belief  In  God  and  specific 
religious  precepte  should  and  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility first  of  the  homes  and  churches 
of  our  land.  These  institutions  will  make  or 
break  the  spiritual  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

But  trust  in  God  and  thankfulness  for 
His  blessings  also  are  Inseparably  related  to 
the  history  and  character  of  our  Government 
and  national  Institutions.  To  deny  children 
the  right  to  open  their  school  day  with 
prayer,  as  JusUce  Potter  Stewart  pointed  out 
In  his  dissenting  opliUon  Monday,  is  "to 
deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation." 

When  religious  freedom  comee  to  be  so 
misinterpreted  as  to  demand  exclusion  of 
prayer  from  public  Institutions,  a  long  step 
has  been  taken  toward  complete  omission  of 
Ood  from  offlcia)  life  of  the  Nation.  And 
the  basic  difference  between  our  way  of 
life  and  that  of  countries  which  deny  the 
existence  of  God  is  on  its  way  to  being 
removed. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  and  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  thank  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  so  eloquently 
and  brilliantly  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  error  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  recent  decision. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  realizes  the  number  of  States 
that  recognize  the  place  of  God  in  our 
daily  lives.  I  am  sure  he  does,  but  I 
would  like  to  go  through  the  list  of  State 
mottoes  which  contain  a  reference  to 
God. 

My  own  State  of  Arizona:  "God  en- 
riches." j 

Colorado:  "Nothlnf  without  the 
Deity.-  ^ 

Connecticut:  "He  who  transplanted 
continues  to  sustain." 

Florida:  "In  God  we  trust." 

Hawaii:  "Thf  life  of  the  land  is  per- 
petuated in  rigiiteousness." 

Maine :  *T  guide." 

Maryland:  "With  the  shield  of  Thy 
good  will  Thou  hast  covered  tis." 

Ohio:  "With  God.  all  things  are 
possible." 

South  Dakota:  "Under  God.  the  peo- 
ple rule." 

In  concludini:  my  commendation  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  make 
this  obeervatloii:  The  unhappiness  and 
concern  with  tliis  unwise  decision  must 
be  unanimous.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  remember  that 
on  previous  occiisions  when  the  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  decisions  that  have 
tended  to  destroy  States  rights  and 
take  away  the  individual  liberties  of  our 
people,  the  liberal  Members  of  this  body 
have  risen  up  In  defense  of  the  Court. 

I  have  not  hi^ard  any  liberal  Member 
of  this  body  rise  to  defend  the  Court  in 
Its  recent  action.  I  wonder  about  that 
inconsistency.  I  wonder  if  nnally  they 
are  not  agreeing  with  the  conservative 
cviu 767 


Members  of  this  body  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  In 
error  and  continues  to  be  in  error.  If 
it  continues  to  make  the  mistakes  it  has 
made,  this  legislative  body  will  be  sorely 
pressed  to  overcome  them  in  order  that 
we  may  perpetuate  our  constitutional 
Republic  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
complimentary  remarks  about  my  ad- 
dress. He  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion in  the  statement  he  has  Just  made. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  I  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  with  the  statement 
the  Senator  has  made.  I  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  American  people,  also 
concur.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
action  will  be  taken  promptly  by  the  Con- 
gress to  offset  and  reverse  this  uncon- 
stitutional and  unwise  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  school  prayer  case. 


FINANCIAL     CONDITION     OF     THE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
In  view  of  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
today  relative  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  United  States,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Exjienditures  in  regard  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  statements 
relating  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

It  is  logical  that  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject should  start  with  existing  obligations  of 
the  Government;  so  this  statement  (with 
documentary  notes)  is  confined  to  debt, 
commitments,  and  authorizations. 

Other  statements  will  follow  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  carefully  developed  and  docu- 
mented. Each  subsequent  statement  will 
treat  other  aspects  of  the  Government's 
financial  condition. 

Urgent  need  for  such  a  study  was  made 
clear  in  January,  when  it  became  known  that 
the  administration  planned  to  ask  for  legis- 
lation raising  the  statutory  Federal  debt 
limit  to  $308  billion. 

A  full-scale  study  of  the  subject  should  be 
made  by  the  Finance  Committeee,  and  I 
shall  reconunend  that  the  committee  under- 
take a  formal  pubUc  investigation  as  soon 
as  time  will  allow. 

A  top-to-bottom  analysis  and  study  of  the 
present  financial  condition  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  a  monxunental  task,  and  to  date 
there  simply  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
the  committee  to  schedule  the  work. 

The  committee  still  has  before  it  the  omni- 
bus tax  bill,  and  the  bill  to  extend  corpora- 
tion and  excise  tax  rates,  the  tariff  bill,  the 
sugar  bUl,  social  security  and  veterans  leg- 
islation, etc.,  are  yet  to  come. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  legislation  to 
raise  the  Federal  debt  limit  again,  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  the  social 
security  system,  federalize  unemployment 
compensation,  etc. 

The  need  to  examine  the  financial  condi- 
tion is  vital;  the  necessity  for  temporary 
postponement  of  formal  investigation  Is  un- 
fortunate; I  shall  recommend  its  opening  at 
the  first  opportunity. 


Meanwhile,  imdM-  the  drcumstanoes,  with 
the  assistance  of  staff  and  facilities  available 
to  me,  I  personally  have  undertaken  prelim- 
inary studies  on  the  subject. 

My  findings  wUl  be  outlined  in  a  series  of 
reports  to  the  Senate,  and  the  first  of  these 
reports  follows: 

OBLIGATIONS    AND    COMMITaCXNTS    OF    THX    VM, 
GOVXKNMXNT 

The  UjB.  Government  in  fiscal  year  1963. 
beginning  July  1,  wUl  have  current  authority 
to  obligate  funds,  outstanding  Federal  debt, 
and  other  commitments  of  at  least  S1.242 
bUlion. 

This  approaches  $1^4  trillion,  but  it  is  far 

from  a  complete  statement  of  the  Govem- 

menfs  actual  and  potential  obligations,  be- 

'  cause   untold   billions   In  commitments  for 

futvire  spending  cannot  be  calculated. 

ONE   AND   ONE-rOUBTH    TRILLION    DOLLAXS 

The  authorizations,  debt  and  other  com- 
mitments included  In  the  11,242  billion  are 
treated  more  fully  later  In  this  statement, 
but  at  this  point  they  are  summarized  in 
rounded  figures  as  follows : 

Current  authcM-ity  to  obligate,  such  as  ap- 
propriations, balances,  etc..  estimated  only 
through  fiscal  year  1963.  beginning  July  1, 
1962,  (188  bUUon. 

Outstanding  Federal  debt  In  Treasury 
securities,  etc.,  estimated  as  of  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1963  on  July  1,  1962,  |296  bU- 
llon. 

Promises  to  pay  under  contingencies  spe- 
cifically fixed  in  existing  law,  such  as  Fed- 
eral insurance  In  force,  guaranteed  loans, 
etc.,  $338  billion. 

Other — including  such  moral  commit- 
ments as  unfunded  accrued  liabilities  of  Fed- 
eral trust  funds,  securities  Issued  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  addition  to  the  regular  debt, 
etc.,  $420  billion. 

Total,  $1,242  billion. 

BEYOND   OALCULATION 

Billions  in  clear  Federal  commitments  for 
future  years  are  in  addition  to  this  $1%  trU- 
lion.  They  are  omitted  simply  because  they 
cannot  be  calciilated  beyond  fiscal  year  1963. 

These  commitments  tar  the  future  which 
cannot  be  calculated  at  this  time  are  dls- 
cxissed  further,  but  at  this  point  they  are 
s\immarized  in  categorical  examples  as  fol- 
lows: Interest  on  the  Federal  debt,  pensions, 
retirement,  compensation,  etc.,  grants  to 
States,  payments  to  Individuals,  major  sub- 
sidies, foreign  aid,  and  public  works. 

Obllgatlonal  authority  in  these  categories 
for  the  coming  year  is  Included  in  the  $1>4 
trillion;  Federal  conmiltments  to  spend  bU- 
llons  in  these  areas  In  the  future  are  clear 
and  certain,  but  they  are  too  indefinite  to 
calcvilate. 

They  cannot  be  reliably  computed  for  the 
futtire  for  a  variety  of  reasons  involving 
dxiration,  developments,  administrative 
policy,  and  other  indefinite  factors  which 
generally  will  be  obvioTis: 

Future  Interest  on  the  Federal  debt:  The 
•114  trillion  Includes  interest  for  only  1 
fiscal  year,  1863.  Future  obligation  is  cer- 
tain but  impossible  to  calculate  in  terms 
of  duration,  refunding.  Interest  rates,  etc. 
The  debt  is  going  up,  and  so  are  interest 
rates.  Recent  Treasury  policy  has  been  to 
convert  more  of  the  debt  into  long-term 
bonds.  This  would  tend  to  freeze  high  rates 
on  current  issues.  There  was  a  March  1962 
refunding  for  36  years.  Interest  on  the  debt 
currently  is  averaging  3.216  percent,  but 
the  yield  rate  on  recent  Issues  has  ranged 
up  to  4.126  percent.  The  Federal  Interest 
obligation  for  the  coming  year  alone  is 
estimated  at  $9.4  bUllon.^ 

Pensions,  retirement,  compensation,  etc.: 
The  $1>4  trillion  Includes  obligations  of  this 
nature  for  only  1  fiscal  year,  1663.  Fu- 
ture commitments  are  certain  but  Impossible 


^  1963  Budgret  Dociunent,  p.  108. 
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to  calculate  In  terms  of  duration  and  other 
Indefinite  factors.  Exclusive  of  trust  fxind 
programs,  obllgatioi^  In  this  category  for 
fiscal  year  1963  alone  are  estimated  at  $7.1 
billion.  This  1963  figure  includes  $5  billion  > 
for  veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and 
hospital  care.  Included  also  for  1963  only 
are  $1.1  billion'  for  military.  Coast  Quard, 
and  Public  Health  Officer  retirement  pay,  and 
•1  billion'  in  1-year  Federal  agency  con- 
tributions to  Civil  Service  retirement,  and 
health  and  life  Insurance  premiums. 

Grants  to  States :  The  $1 V4  trillion  Includes 
direct  grant  obligations  for  only  1  fiscal 
year,  1963.  Future  commitments  are  certain 
but  Impossible  to  calculate  In  terms  of  dura- 
tion. State  activities  which  qualify  for 
matching,  etc. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  based  on  stat- 
utory formulas  which  make  Federal  pay- 
ments mandatory  when  State  and  local  pro- 
grams conform  to  Federal  standards.  The 
$2.7-billlon-a-year  public  assistance  program 
is  an  example.    The  grant  trend  Is  up. 

Exclusive  of  payments  from  tr\ist  funds 
(such  as  that  for  highways)  and  shared 
revenues.  Federal  expenditures  through  47 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  one  fiscal  year 
1963  are  estimated  in  the  budget  document 
at  $5.7  billion.* 

Payments  to  Individuals:  There  are  more 
than  30  programs  xxnder  which  the  Federal 
Government  makes  payments  directly  to  In- 
dividuals, such  as  those  for  agricultural  con- 
servation, scientific  and  health  research, 
scholarships,  fellowships,  etc.  In  certain  of 
these  programs  the  pajrments  are  under 
agreements  or  contracts  extending  for  more 
than  1  year.  The  $1>4  trillion  of  comput- 
able obligations  includes  commitments  to 
pay  individuals  for  only  the  one  fiscal  year, 
1963.  Exclusive  of  computable  soil  bank 
obligations  and  tr\ist  fund  programs,  so- 
called  Federal  payments  to  Individuals  for 
fiscal  year  1963  alone  are  estimated  at  $2  bil- 
lion.' Future  commitments  are  surely  In- 
volved, but  they  cannot  be  calculated. 

Major  subsidies:  The  $1>4  trillion  Includes 
funds  for  Federal  programs  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  Government  subsidies  only  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  Continuing  commitments 
in  these  programs  are  certain  but  they  can- 
not be  calculated.  Major  Federal  subsidies 
Include  pajrments  to  agricultural  Interests 
through  the  price  sup{>ort  programs,  and 
pajrments  to  commercial  Interests  for  airline 
operations  and  ship  construction  and  op- 
erating differentials.  Obligations  under 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1963  are  esti- 
mated at  $4  billion.*  Other  Government 
pajrments  frequently  described  as  Federal 
subsidies,  including  the  postal  deficit,  are  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned. 

Foreign  aid:  In  the  past  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
foreign  aid  authorizations  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  In  the  more  recent  years  there  has 
been  continuing  pressure  for  a  policy  of 
long-term  commitments.  With  or  without 
this  change  In  policy,  future  foreign  aid  obli- 
gations are  certain  and  they  are  beyond 
calculation.  The$l%  trillion  In  computable 
obligations  Includes  $18.4  billion  '  for  foreign 
aid  and  funded  subscriptions  to  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  This  figure 
probbaly  should  be  increased  by  $5.2  billion  • 


» 1963  Budget  Document,  pp.  164,  187,  and 
233. 

'  1963  Budget  Document  Appendix,  pp.  920- 
922. 

*  1963  Budget  Document,  table  H-3,  p.  344. 
'  Estimate  based  on  table  92,  pt.  B,   1961 

Annual  Report  Secretary-Treasurer,  p.  693. 

•  1963  Budget  Document,  pp.  146-8.  168-9, 
and  250. 

'  1963  Budget  Document,  p.  103,  and  ap- 
pendix, pp.  82  and  334. 

•Public  Law  87-196,  Public  Law  86-147; 
1963  Budget  Document,  pp.  70  and  80,  and 
Public  Law  86-565. 


for  unfunded  foreign  assistance  loans  and 
subscriptions  to  international  financial  in- 
stltiitions.  This  has  been  authorized  In  basic 
law  to  be  provided  after  fiscal  year  1963,  but 
has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

Public  works:  The  $1^4  trillion  comput- 
able obligation  figure  includes  $9.1  billion  • 
for  completing  Federal  civil  works  projects 
already  underway  in  fiscal  year  1963.  It  does 
not  Include  projects  to  be  started  after  1963. 
The  cost  of  civil  public  works  presently  au- 
thorized by  law  but  yet  unfunded  is  esti- 
mated at  $12.8  billion.'"  Together  the  actual 
and  potential  Federal  obligations  for  civil 
public  works  total  approximately  $22  billion. 
This  civil  public  works  figure  is  exclusive  of 
the  actual  and  potential  obligations  for  mili- 
tary construction  on  installations,  bases  and 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  throughout 
continental  United  States  and  overseas. 

All  of  these  clear  but  incalculable  com- 
mitments for  the  future  are  in  addition  to 
others  including  the  general  cost  of  Federal 


Government,  the  space  race,  cold  war  mili- 
tary requirements,  etc. 

CALcuiJUHLx  nccaxs 

The  Government  debt,  authorizations  to 
obligate  (Including  the  President's  new  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1963)  and  commitments 
in  the  $1  Va  trillion  calculation  developed  In 
this  statement  are  limited  to: 

1.  Actual  debt  estimated  to  be  outstanding 
as  of  July  1.  1962. 

a.  Actual  spending  authorizations  avail- 
able and  those  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1963. 

3  Contingent  commitments  which  are 
firmly  fixed  and  clearly  specified  in  existing 
law;  and 

4.  Moral  obligations  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably assumed  as  attached  to  trust  funds 
operated  under  Federal  aegis,  etc. 

On  this  basis,  and  with  the  best  official 
Information  available,  the  debt,  authority 
to  obligate,  and  commitments  of  the  U.S. 
Government  are  calculated  as  follows: 


Calculable  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government,  including  Federal  debt,  commitments, 
authorizations,  etc..  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1963  (.based  on  latest  official  data) 


Obligations 


DIRKCT 

Dtht  outstanding: 

Treasury  securities 

Oaarant«e<i  obligations. 
Unpaid  obligations 


rnu9«-<l  authority: 

I'nobltgated  l)alanc(« 


Ni'w    1963  appropriations, 
i.'tc.,  requested. 

Additional  obllgational  au- 
thority. 

I'nhinded  cost  of  started  'pub- 
lic works. 

r 

Subtotal,  direct...-. 

CONTINGENT 

Loans  guaranteed  and  insured  . 
Insurance  In  force,  etc 

Subtotal,  contingent 

OTHCB 

Social  security  trust  fund 

Civil  9«'rvice  retirement 

Railroad  retirement 

Federal  Reserve  notes 


Federal  agency  debt,  not  guar 
autecd  by  Inited  States. 

Highw:)y  trust  fund 

Subtotal,  other 

Total 


Total 


BiUiont 

$296.4 

.« 

47.3 


31.0 

99.3 
1.1 
9.1 


483.7 


65.2 
272.8 


330.0 

32.5 

5.1 

5.2 

9.0 
38.5 


420.3 


1,242.0 


Remarks 


Public  debt  (1963  Budget  Document,  p  40). 

Largely  FHA  debentures  (11*3  Bu<lgtt  l>o<-ument,  p.  40). 

$46,400,000,000  In  funds  avullable  (19tt3  Budget  Document,  p.  2(W),  less 
$100,000,000  invested  In  Federal  s«'curitle«  (Budget  Bureau  Utter, 
Apr  Jfi,  1962);  plus  ouUtanding  contracts  under  DPA  of  $«K«.()00,000 
(1963  Budget  Document  App«'ndix,  p.  60)  and  Soil  Bank  of 
Il,4<)0.(«i>,0(i0  (iy«3  Budget  I)ocument  Appendix,  p.  118  with  In- 
formal official  estimate). 

$36,300,000,000  in  appropriations,  debt  authority,  revolving  fun<ls.  etc. 
(1963  Budget  Document,  p.  368)  less  $l,,100,««t,noo  Invested  In  Fed- 
eral securities  (Budgi  t  Burtau  Utter,  Apr  »,  liMl-'i,  and  $3,»00,OUO,000 
available  partially  t<>  tupct  in.ouraiioe  obllgntlons  (1963  Budget  Docu- 
ment Apfxndn.  p.  N02  for  FDK"  and  p.  807  for  FSLIC). 

$87,800,000,000  in  appropriiitlons,  11,100,000,000  in  authority  to  charge 
In  debt,  and  $1,400,000,(100  In  contract  authority  and  reappropria- 
tlons  (1963  Bu<lg<t  Do<unient,  Uble  15,  p.  117). 

Debt  authority  of  $6O0.no0,(lO0  for  1064-65  coUege  housing  loans  (Public 
Law  87-70)  and  $.W0,0W),000  for  1964-67  veterans  direct  loans  (Public 
Law  87-84). 

Cost  after  19fi3  to  complete  civil  public  works  protects  already  under- 
way (1963  Budget  Document,  toble  F-3,  p.  317). 


Largely  housing  mortgages  (Treasury  Department  report,  "Long- 
Range  Commitments  and  Contingencies  of  the  I'. 8.  Govenunent. 
Dec.  31,  1961"). 

Largely  insurance  of  bank  and  savings  deposits  up  to  $10,000,  and 
veterans  life  Insurance  (Treasury  Department  report,  "lyong-Range 
Commitments  and  Contingencies  of  the  V .8.  Oovemment.  Dec  31. 
1961"). 


Unfunded  accrued  liability,"  Dee.  31,  1961  (socUl  security  memo. 
May  28,  1962). 

Unfunded  accrued  liability,"  June  30,  1961  (Civil  Service  Commission 
annual  report  1961,  p.  34). 

Unnmded  accrue<l  liability,'  Jan.  1,  1960  (Rallroml  Retirement  Board 
Eighth  Actuarial  Evaluation  Rejjort.  p.  24). 

U.S.  obligations  by  law.    Tn>asury  Department  report  "Long-Range 
Commitments  and   (•ontingtncics  of  U.S.   Oovemment,   Dec    31 
1961,"  showed  $28.1()r),a)0,000  in  circulation,  with  $22,900,000,000  of 
covering  collateral  In  public  debt.     Collatenil  In  public  debt  deducted 
here  to  avoid  duplication  In  <lebt  figure  (atwve)  In  this  computation. 

Issued  under  Federal  authorizations  against  agency  resources:  out- 
standing Mar.  31.  1962  (Trea.sury  De|)artment  Bulletin,  April  1962, 
p.  26), 

Remaining  Federal  share  of  estimated  obligations  r^<iulre<l  fcr  Federal- 
State  highway  systems  from  July  1,  1962,  to  June  30.  IffTJ,  in  accord- 
ance with  Highway  Act  of  1»M  (H.  Doc.  349.  87th  Cong.,  ad  seas., 
p.  8). 


>  UnAmded  accrued  liability  defined  and  discussed  on  p.  7. 


The  $295.4  billion  direct  debt  figure  used 
in  the  computation  is  low.  It  is  used  only 
because  It  is  the  official  estimate  of  the 
Treasury  debt  level  at  the  start  of  the  fiscal 


*  1963  Budget  Document,  table  F-3,  p.  317. 
^  1963  Budget  Document,  table  F-4,  p.  819. 


year.  July   1.  1962   (1963  Budget  Document, 
p.  40). 

The  Federal  debt  is  higher  than  that  now 
(see  latest  dally  Treasury  statement).  The 
Treasury  estimates  that  it  will  reach  $307 
billion  within  the  year  (Treasury  memo  for 
Senate   Finance   Committee,   Jan.    8,    1962). 
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This  is  why  raUlng  th«  Ocbt  limit  to  $308 
billion  will  be  r«quested. 

Federal  debt  has  risen  some  $30  billion 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  ( 1963  Budget 
Document,  p.  42) .  The  statutory  debt  limit  a 
year  ago  waa  $'.!93  blUlon.  It  was  raised 
twice  within  a  period  of  9  months,  July  1961- 
March  1962. 

The  limit  is  now  $300  billion,  and  the  debt 
Is  almost  the  same.  If  the  limit  U  raised 
to  $308  bllUon  bv  June  30.  it  will  have  been 
raised  three  times  within  a  year  by  a  total 
of  $15  billion,  rt  was  raised  $5  billion  on 
June  30,  1961,  aiid  $2  billion  on  March  13, 
1962. 

The  $1%  trillion  computation  uses  a  $500 
million  estimate  for  Federal  agency  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  by  the  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States.  This  also  Is  a  starting 
estitx\ate  for  1963  (Budget  Document,  p.  40) 
and  it,  like  the  direct  debt  figure,  probably 
Lb  low. 

Federal  Houatng  Administration  deben- 
tures are  the  lari;est  guaranteed  Item.  The 
opening  figure  for  fiscal  year  1963  is  $446  mil- 
lion, but  the  budget  estamates  that  It  will 
rise  to  $629  million  during  the  year  (1963 
Budget  Document  Appendix,  p.  736). 

The  National  Bousing  Act  authorizes  FHA 
to  issue  theae  fully  guaranteed  debentures 
(unlimited  as  to  total  amount)  to  lending 
institutions  and  other  mortgagees  in  ex- 
change for  foreclosed  private  mortgages 
which  it  has  Insured. 

When  FHA  mortgagees  demand  Immediate 
payment  on  claims  arising  from  bctd  mort- 
gages, this  (back-door  debt)  debenture  de- 
vice provides  a  neq;otiable  substitute  for  cash 
and  at  the  same  time  p()«tpone8  the  neces- 
sity to  use  FHA  re.ierves. 

Some  $43  billloa  in  outstanding  FHA  In- 
surance on  mort(;ages "  Is  Included  among 
the  contingent  liabilities  computed  In  the 
$1  Vi  trillion,  and  there  Is  no  dollar  limit  on 
insurance  which  FHA  can  Issue  on  housing 
mortgages  in  the  future. 

The  Amount  ovitstandtog  in  FHA  deben- 
tures has  risen  steadily  from  $139  million 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  It  toUled  $220  mllUon 
in  1961;  it  Is  estimated  at  $445  milUon  In 
the  cvurent  fiscal  year  and  the  budget  esti- 
mates It  at  $629  million  far  the  coming  year. 

The  $l>,i  trillion  computation  includes  a 
toUl  of  $99.3  billion  in  new  obllgational 
authority  (appropriations,  etc.)  as  requested 
by  the  President  in  the  budget  document 
for  fiscal  year  196:1  (p.  34).  This  figure  wiU 
be  $535  million  bigher  if  poetage  rates  are 
not  increased. 

Like  the  figure  for  direct  debt  and  guar- 
anteed obllgationfi,  this  figure  also  is  likely 
to  be  low.  In  the  legislative  process  Con- 
gress will  reduce  some  items  and  raise  oth- 
ers; and  there  wUl  bo  additional  requests 
and  supplemental  authorizations  as  the  year 
goes  on. 

The  President's  February  19.  March  26. 
1962.  requests  for  authority  to  obligate  more 
money  for  "emergency"  public  works  is  an 
example.  He  may  not  get  all  he  asked,  but 
he  probably  will  get  more  than  the  $3.9  bil- 
lion (exclusive  of  highways)  originally  re- 
quested in  January  (1963  Budget  Document, 
P   316).  I 

The  nature  of  the  wcn*kB  programs  pro- 
posed and  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
tion under  so-called  emergency  conditions 
would  make  costly  reaUtles  out  of  public 
works  projects  and  activities  heretofore  re- 
Karded  as  remote  and  unlikely  objectives  of 
Federal  expenditure. 

The  $1V4  trlllloii  takee  Into  accotmt  cer- 
tain obligations  which  some  choose  at  this 
time  to  describe  iis  "remote"  and  "mtHtil." 
They  are  Included  In  the  computation  gen- 
erally under  the  headings  "contingent"  and 
"other." 
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"  Treas.  Dept.  R«port.  *Xong-Range  Com- 
mitmenu  and  Contingenales  of  the  TJJ3.  Gov- 
ernment, Dec.  31,  1961." 


The  views  of  those  who  contend  that  in- 
clusion of  the  items  In  the  "remote"  and 
"moral"  categories  overstates  the  case  are 
recognized.  But  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment U  to  show  and  compute  the  Govern- 
ment's obligations  and  commitments  as  they 
exist. 

It  is  understood,  for  example,  that  real 
property  stands  between  Government- 
insured  mortgages  and  the  Government's 
ultimate  llabUity;  bank  assets  are  In  the 
same  position  in  the  program  for  Federal 
Insurance  of  bank  deposits,  etc. 

And,  as  official  Government  agency  reports 
point  out,  experience  in  this  area  of  Federal 
commitments  has  been  favorable.  This  is 
all  to  the  good,  because  under  the  law  these 
commitments  are  promises  to  pay  when  con- 
ditions are  unfavorable. 

These  commitments  are  in  fact  fixed  In 
law.  Remoteness  of  contingencies  which 
would  trigger  payments  was  not  considered 
In  establishment  of  the  program.  When 
these  laws  were  written  unfavcM-able  condi- 
tions were  not  remote  at  all;  they  were  recent 
experience. 

The  $11/4  trillion  Includes  the  full  amount 
of  bank  and  savings  deposit  insurance  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  simply  because 
the  law  makes  the  Government  liable  for 
amounts  due. 

Ttxe  item  is  computed  under  Instu-ance  In 
force.  As  of  December  81,  1961,  the  amount 
was  $231.5  billion,  according  to  a  Treas\u7 
report  of  the  same  date  on  "Long-Range 
Commitments  and  Contingencies  of  the  UJ8. 
Government." 

Deposits  up  to  $10,000  are  Insured  by  theae 
two  agencies— FDIC  and  PSLIC— and  as  part 
of  their  reserves  they  hold  $2.9  billion  in 
Federal  securities  which,  for  purposes  of  this 
statement,  are  computed  in  the  $296.4  bUUon 
Federal  debt  (unduplicated  elsewhere). 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  serious  call  on  this 
deposit  Insurance  will  never  develop;  but  If  it 
should.  It  Is  probably  that  the  Government 
already  will  be  on  a  deficit  financing  basis 
and  without  a  balance  to  redeem  Federal 
securities  the  corporations  hold. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Treasury 
would  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  at- 
tempting to  transfer  this  debt  to  public 
ownership  along  with  the  sale  of  additional 
Federal  securities  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the 
further  liability. 

It  is  imderstood  also  that  trust  funds  such 
as  those  for  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  are  designed  to  be  self-financing 
outside  of  the  general  revenue;  but  moral 
obligations  on  the  Government  are  inherent 
In  such  programs,  and  they  cannot  be 
disregarded.  ^ 

The  funds  were  originated  under  Federal 
statute.  They  are  managed  by  Federal 
agenlces.  The  Federal  Treasx^ry  collects  the 
taxes.  And  the  Federal  Government  dictates 
their  policies  and  tax  rates.  Recipients  look 
to  the  Federal  Goveriunent  for  payment. 

In  view  of  conditions  such  as  these.  If 
any  of  these  funds  should  become  Insolvent, 
It  Is  certain  that  those  who  have  made  com- 
pulsory contributions,  and  conformed  to 
Federal  standards  and  regulations,  will  ex- 
pect the  obligations  to  be  met  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  $11^  trillion  computation  takes  Into 
account  this  assiunption  with  respect  to  con- 
tributory Federal  trust  funds.  It  includes 
as  moral  obligations  amounts  equivalent  to 
best  estimates  of  what  are  officially  referred 
to  i'  as  "Unfunded  accrued  liabilities"  of  the 
funds. 


""8th  Actuarial  Valuation  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  Under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Acts,  Dec.  31,  1959,"  p.  24;  "22d  Annual 
Report,  Board  of  Trustees  OASI  Trust  Fund," 
Feb.  22,  1962,  p.  35;  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration memorandum,  Apr.  10, 1962. 


Language  to  be  'foiuid  on  page  85  of  the 
1962  "Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Sectirtty 
Trust  Fund  Trustees"  la  used  generally  to 
describe  "unfunded  accrued  liabilities"  in 
these  funds  as: 

The  actuarial  deficits  which  could  be  calcu- 
lated as  of  a  given  date,  "If  account  were 
•^  taken  only  of  (a)  benefits  to  be  paid  workers 
covered  by  the  system  to  that  date  and  to 
their  dependents  and  survivors,  (b)  future 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  such  workers,  tmd  (c) 
the  existing  trust  funds." 

Better  means  of  measuring  obligations  of 
compulsory-contributory  Federal  tmst  funds 
are  desirable;  "unfunded  accrued  Uabllitles" 
are  used  because  no  better  yardstick  is  avail- 
able. But  the  fact  is:  conunitments  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Government  do  exist  in  these 
programs. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  certain  other  Government  agencies  have 
issued  their  own  securities,  outside  of  the 
regvUar  Federal  debt.  Securities  of  thU  na- 
ture now  total  $9  billion  {Treaswrj  Bulletin, 
Apr.  1962,  p.  26). 

These  securities  are  not  literally  guaran- 
teed by  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, but  their  issuance  Is  authorized  by 
Federal  Law,  and  they  are^acked  by  so- 
called  resources  '*W-_Do¥^Sment  agencies 
which  issue  them. 

Holders  of  secxu-ltles  such  as  these  can  be 
expected  to  assvune  the  attitude  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  back  up  this  tjrpe  of  debt.  For  this  reason 
these  obligations  are  Included  in  the  $1>4 
trillion  computation. 

Finally,  the  $1>4  trillion  computation  In- 
cludes Federal  Reserve  notes  which,  by  law. 
are  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
remaining  Federal  share  of  estimated  obliga- 
tions required  for  Federal-State  highway 
systems  to  Jime  30,  1973. 

The  latest  Treasury  Department  report  on 
"Long-Range  Commitments  and  Contingen- 
cies" showed  $28.1  billion  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  In  circulation  and  that  $22.9  billion  of 
the  covering  collateral  was  In  the  Federal 
debt  as  of  December  31,  1961. 

The  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  estab- 
lished Federal -State  highway  construction 
schedules  through  1973.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  remaining  costs  in  this  Joint  under- 
taking Is  estimated  at  $38.5  billion  (H.  Doc. 
349,  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  p.  9). 

NXW  PHOPOSALS 

Some  200  actions  and  proposals  Involving 
new  and  Increased  Federal  obligation  of  pub- 
lic money  and  credit  can  be  documented  In 
presidential  messages  and  communications 
to  Congress  during  the  current  administra- 
tion which  began  in  January  1961. 

The  budget  doctunent  for  fiscal  year  1963 
(pp.  118-266)  and  other  official  publications 
Indicate  that  the  administration  expects 
numerically  up  to  95  percent  of  Its  actions 
and  proposals  to  have  been  Implemented  In 
some  measure  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1963. 

It  may  be  notable  that  this  statement  gives 
no  consideration  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  finance  medical  care  for  the  aged 
out  of  the  social  security  trust  fund  or  the 
proposal  for  the  federalization  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  compensation. 

The  computation  does  Include  $233  mil- 
lion In  Federal  grants  during  fiscal  year  1963 
for  defraying  medical  care  expenses  for  the 
aged  under  the  Federal -State  public  assist- 
ance program  as  It  Is  provided  In  the  budget 
(1963  Bud.  Doc.  App.,  p.  432) . 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  through  expan- 
sion of  social  security  fund  benefits,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  Is  not  included 
In  the  $l^^  trillion  computation  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  Trust  fund  budget  projections  to  date 
carry  neither  obligation  nor  liability  esti- 
mates on  the  proposal;  and  ' 
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2.  rigtires  used  In  the  $l'/4  trillion  com-  other  commltmenta  can  be  caloilated  to  ap-  The  figures  and  conalderatlona  presented 

putatlon  are  of  an  actuarial  nature  with  the  proximately  II14  trtlllon.  In  this  statement  cannot  be  omitted  In  any 

cutoff  date  taken  as  of  December  31,  1»«1.  2.  But.   as   a   total   of   the   QoTemmenfB  measurement    of    the    magnitude    and    the 

The  lowest  first-year  cost  estimate  of  the  obligations,  this  figure  Is  far  from  complete;  gravity  of  the  obligations  and  commitments 

administration's  proposal  to  finance  medical  It  does  not  Include  untold  billions  In  clear  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

care  for  the  aged  through  the  trust  fund  of  and  certain  commitments  for  future  spend-  I  shall  deal  further  with  financial  condl- 

the  social  security  system  has  been  $1.1  bU-  Ing  which   cannot  be  calculated.  tlons    of    the    Government    in    subsequent 

lion.     Other  estimates  of  the  first-year  cost  3.  The  statement  documents  current  direct  statements, 

have  run  much  higher.  Federal    obligations    and    it    makes    future 

These  estimates  have  been  given  In  testl-  commitments   the   subject  of  special   treat-  ^-^^^^^^— ^— 

mony  before  congressional  committees  ( hear-  ment.     The  recent  record  Is  an  Inadequate  ,r^mm 

ings  before  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit-  but   available   basis  for-  forecasting   coming  TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 

tee  on  HJl.  4222,  vol.  1,  p.  41)  In  connection  developments.  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

with  pending   bills.     Estimates  In  terms  of  4.  It  is  recognized  ^at  the  ultimate  cost  r^^^  Q«r.of«  roc.,^^  ♦»,»  „«»,e<^   — ». 

Increased   llabUltles   against  the  fund   have  of  great  portions  of  the  Governments  obUga-  ,  ,f!^  ?f,^    „  ^      ?i^       ^  consideration 

not  been  submitted  In  testimony.  tlons  Is  to  be  determined  by  the  development  °'  ^^^  °'"  '"-^    11»90>  to  provide  for  a 

The    imemployment    insurance   and   com-  of   contingencies.     These   areas   are   marked  temporary   increase    in   the   public    debt 

pensation  program,  as  operated  to  date,  gen-  and  emphasized  In  this  sutement.  limit  as   set   forth   in  section  21   of   the 

erally  has  been  financed  from  special  taxes  The  fact  is  that  the  remoteness  of  these  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

on    employers    under    rates    and    standards  contingencies    Is    to    be   determined    by   the  Mr        MANSFIELD      Mr        President 

which  vary  among  the  States.     The  compen-  stability  of  the  Nation's  economic  condition  with   the   conrnrrpnpp   nf   «Unftfr»rs   a;h« 

Mtlon   also   varies  among  the  States  as   to  and    the    soundness    of    the    Governments  „ro  «froHr,«r  -^IJ^«      V    5!          "        , 

amounts  and  duration.  financial  position.  are  offering  amendments,  the  appropri- 

There     have     been     so-called     emergency  Under  conditions  of  Federal  paternalism,  ^^  ranking  members  of  the  Committee 

occasions    when    repayable    advances    have  Intervention,  and  control  which  have  been  ^"^  Finance,   and   the  leadership.  I  wish 

been  made  to  the  accounts  of  some  States  allowed  to  develop  in  this  country,  the  Gov-  to  make  another  unanimous-COnsent  re- 

from  the  general  fund  of  the  Federal  Treas-  emmenfs  existing  direct  obligations  and  its  quest  to  implement  the  one  already  made 

ury.    But,  in  fact,  Federal  obligation  other-  future  commitments  are  vital  elements   In  covering  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

"^rf  h"  Jf''' ."^'^^^f  •            ..,,             .*  theNations  stability.  from   Delaware    [Mr.   Williams  1. 

Under  the  circumstances  with  respect  to  The  recent  record  shows :  t    ^sk    unanimous    ronsi^nt    that    thA 

this  program,  as  they  presently  exist,  com-  1.  The  9  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  „i,„  ^Ih^   "f  h1"     ,a      ,      ♦i  ♦            t 

putatlons  In  this  statement  do  not  Include  war   have    been    relatively   prosperous     but  same  period  of  time,  10  minutes  to  each 

any  Federal  financial  obligation  for  unem-  there  have  been  six  Federal  deficits  In  those  ^*°^'  ^  "*  equally  under  the  control  of 

ployment  Insurance  compensation  In  fiscal  9  years,  and  the  net  deficit  over  the  period  ^^^   Senator  from   Indiana    [Mr.   Cape- 

year  1963  or  beyond.  has  been  at  least  929  billion   (1963  Budget  HART]    and  of  the  Senator   from   Okla- 

But  the  administration  has  proposed  ex-  Document,  p.  42) ;  and  homa  [Mr.  KerrI.  be  allocated  for  the 
tensive  federalization  of  the  program  2.  Federal  spending  in  1963  will  be  925  consideration  of  the  Capehart  amend- 
through  uniform  standards,  taxes    and  pay-  billion  higher  than  it  was  9  years  ago;  ''  the  ment 

ments.    If  this  proposal  should  be  adopted.  Federal  debt  has  reached  Its  highest  point  Thl  PRFQTnrMn  cw^rtntro      Tb  tKa^- 

Federal  obligations— without  doubt— would  In  history."  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  „Kr»I*i   JTT    Vv                 /  #  fw     «        V 

develop  quickly  in  increasing  amounts.  continued  to  drop."  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

Many  of  the  new   proposals    which   have  The  overriding   truth   In   any   responsible  '^°"^  Montana?     The  Chair  hears  none, 

been   generally  treated   to  this  point  merit  consideration  of  this  subject  Is  the  funda-  ^^^  *t  Is  SO  ordered. 

special   mention  relative  to  their   potential  mental   fact   that   the   Government's   power  Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President^ 

obligations.    Examples  Include —  to   tax   Is   the   basis   for  every  obligation   it  will   the  Senator   yield? 

1.  The  proposal  for  Federal  pay   (reform)  assumes  and  every  commitment  it  makes.  Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

raises:    1963    budget    requests    include    9200  Latest  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  pub-  Mr       SALTONSTALL      The     Senator 

million    for    the    first    6   months    beginning  Hshed  by  the  Conunerce  Department.  esU-  from    Iowa    fMr     MTitrpl    also   ho«    on 

January  1.  1963  (Budget  Document,  p.  266);  mated  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  tangl-  1  ""Hmlnf       Woc     Ih^l     q     Zt        4 

a  3-yeai-  buildup  at  the  rate  of  approximately  ble  property  In  the  United  States  at  approil-  amendment.     Has     the     Senator     from 

$300  million  a  year  Is  recommended;  the  ultl-  mately  9300  billion   (Statistical  Abstract  of  Montana  cleared  the  situation  with  the 

mate   Increase   Is  estimated   at  91    billion  a  the  U.S..  p.  418) .  Senator  from   lowa  In  connection  with 

year  ad  infinltiun.  The  best  and  most  recent  estimates  In-  ^'^  amendment? 

2.  Alliance  for  Progress:  The  budget -for  dlcate  personal  income  In  the  current  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
fiscal  year  1963  Includes  an  appropriation  calendar  year  will  be  some  9443  billion,  and  ask  unanimous  consent,  insofar  as  the 
request  for  9600  million  (p.  137).  The  Pres-  corporate  profits  for  the  same  year  will  be  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  lowa 
Ident  has  requested  93  billion  In  long-term  approximately  $53  billion."  (Mr.  MiLLERl  is  concerned  that  there 
authorizations  (H.  Doc.  362.  p.  3).  Under  But  the  Federal  lien  on  our  wealth  is  be  eranted  30  minute«!  tn  Kp  riivirtPri  is 
International  agreement  the  program  U  esti-  not  alone.  Other  vast  obllgatlona  against  ^ir,,.f^o  f!.  „  Jji  wT  i#  *w  *?  ?  i 
mated  to  spend  920  billion  to  be  derived  the  resources  of  this  Nation  lie  In  State  ^^"JUtes  to  a  Side,  half  the  Ume  to  be 
from  public  and  private  sources.  local,  corporate,  and  private  areas.                     '  "^^^er  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 

3.  Space  exploration  (Including  moon  Direct  debt  In  these  sectors  by  no  means  ^°^a  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  other  half 
shot;  man  on  the  moon  In  10  years)  :  The  constitutes  all  of  the  commitments  Involved,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
Budget  requests  93.8  billion  (p.  72)  for  fiscal  and  there  are  certain  elements  of  duplication  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  KerrI.  This 
year  1963;  the  President  last  year  indicated  In  the  debt  and  commitments  at  each  level,  meets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
space  costs  would  run  up  to  99  bllUon  over  But  for  appropriate  consideration  at  this  ator  from  lowa  and  Of  the  minority 
5  years:   unofficial  estimates  place  the  ultl-  point,   an  ofllcial  statement  of  current   and  leader 

mate  costs  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  direct  Federal.   State,    local,    corporate,    and  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Is  there 

as  high  as  940  billion.  private  debt  by  the  U5.  Treasury  Depart-  obiection  to  iSe  r^ueTt  of  f he  S-n^fnr 

4.  Civil  defense.  The  budget  Includes  ment  (Secretary  of  Treasury  letter,  Feb.  28,  ^^}.t^^^Jfij:^^  ^^^L^  J?  Senator 
1963  authorizations  totaling  9700  million  (p.  1962)  follows:  Irom  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
173).     Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  grants     ^,,„„„.^   „„ a^d  it  is  so  ordered. 

for  shelter  construction,  supplies,  etc.    Ultl-  '^^'^'^^     ^t^  ^          ™   ™'   "'*""™  ^'"-    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.   I 

mate  cost  figures  have  not  been  developed.  ates— dec.  31.  i»6i  ^^^  suggest   the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

5.  Urban     renewal     and      transportation,  pederal                                                        9296^  *^**'^   ^^^   understanding   that    the   time 

Federal    commitments   for    slum    clearance,     state  and 'l^l "        750  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  will  not 

J!!^°K"'n.!r*^  and  community  faculties  have     p^j^ate ...:::::::::::::::"     307  0  be  taken  from  the  allocated  time  on  the 

S:i^adTefSft^^urou^;^Lt^aTCrve     '^-^"^ " 380 !  0  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

been   increased   this  year.     They  have  been  ^.-toi                                               "7^777  *^^              WILLIAMS]. 

treated  generally  in  this  statement.    Rebuild-                 ^°'^^-- 1,068.6  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

ing   cities   and    the   Nation's   transportation  objection,    it   is    SO    ordered.     The    clerk 

systems  could   provide   a  bottomless  pit  for  "  ^^^^  Federal  Budget  Document,  p.  42.  will  call  the  roll 

Federal  commitments.  ^  "Legislative  Reference  Service  (Ubrary  of  ^he  legislative  clerk  oroceeded  to  call 

Congress)     compilations,    through    May    2.  ^"*^  **^«s*=>^«*"ve  cierK  proceeaea  W)  can 

In  summary:  "Revised  estimates  by  staff.  Joint  Com-  ^r.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.   President,   I 

1.  ObUgatlons  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  mittee  on  Internal  Reveniie  Taxation,  Sen-  ask    unanimous    consent    that    further 

the  form  of  current  authority  to  obligate  ate  Finance  Committee  Hearings,  Revenue  proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 

public  funds,  outstanding  Federal  debt,  and  Act  of  1962,  Apr.  2,  1962,  vol.  I,  p.  378.  be  dispensed  with 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  whatever  time  he  may 
need,  from  the  10  minutes,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts    [Mr.  Salton- 

STALL ] . 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  believe,  when  we  talk  about  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  and  the  question  of 
whether  it  should  be  increased  to  $306 
billion  or  $308  billion,  we  should  give 
some  consideration  to.  or  at  least  make 
a  record  of,  the  other  liabilities  of  the 
Government  in  addition  to  the  direct 
public  debt. 

I  expect  to  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
$306  billion. 

We  should  remember  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  some  very  substantial  con- 
tingent habllities  and  lease  obligations. 

The  Government  has  obligations  un- 
der outstanding  long-term  contracts  and 
leases  and  outstanding  contract  au- 
thorizations granted  to  but  not  com- 
mitted by  executive  agencies. 

For  example,  the  guaranteed  obliga- 
tions issued  by  Government  corpora- 
tions involve  outstanding  FHA  deben- 
tures of  $239,694,000. 

There  are  also  FHA  guarantees  in 
three  varieties.  On  the  one-  to  four- 
family  home  mortgages,  there  are  Fed- 
eral guarantees  outstanding  of  $52,464 
million.  On  large-scale  housing  proj- 
ects, there  are  guarantees  outstanding  of 
$9,181  million.  On  property  improve- 
ment loans,  there  are  guarantees  out- 
standing of  $14,430  million.  The  total 
FHA  guarantees,  outsdds  of  the  direct 
debt,  involve  $76,081  million. 

Under  the  Veteraru*  Administration 
guarantees  and  insurance,  for  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  GI  bill,  there 
are  outstanding  guarantees  of  $28,244,- 
334.000. 

On  the  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, insured  ship  mortgages,  the  Gov- 
ernment's contingent  liability  is  $471,- 
741.266. 

I  agree  that  the  following  involve  a 
guarantee  which  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
much,  but  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  there  are  insured  de- 
posits of  $164,071  million,  and  in  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  there  are  insured  deposits  of 
$65,925,621,000. 

If  we  should  include  all  the  leases 
which  the  Pederal  Government  guar- 
antees, there  is  an  annual  amount  of 
$42,271,165  for  post  office  buildings  and 
an  annual  amount  of  $82,704,212  for 
General  Services  Administration  build- 
ings. 

I  bring  these  itt^ms  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
to  show  the  large  sums  which  the  Federal 
Government  guarantees  In  addition  to 
the  direct  debt  of  $300  billion,  which  we 
are  considering  raising  to  either  $306 
billion  or  $308  bilUon. 

In  simple  fiscal  terms,  these  figures 
help  to  show  the  obligations  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government  today.    Even  though 


property  values  have  greatly  Increased, 
even  though  the  gross  national  product 
has  greatly  increased,  and  even  though 
the  population  has  increased  consider- 
ably, in  direct  and  Indirect  obligations 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  vast  re- 
sponsibility today.  That  Is  why  it  is  so 
necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  subject 
most  carefully.  We  should  consider  the 
amount  of  appropriations  we  shall  ap- 
prove to  carry  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  could  go  into  greater  detail  concern- 
ing the  increased  expenditures  under  the 
administrative  budget  which  is  con- 
templated, some  $11,672  million  more 
than  last  year,  of  which  $5,390  million 
is  related  to  military  expenditures  and 
the  remainder  to  other  services  of  our 
Government. 

We  must  consider  all  these  things  very 
carefully  and  keep  a  very  close  watch  on 
the  national  debt,  which  we  are  consid- 
ering increasing  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WTjLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

First.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  inade- 
quate attention  to  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omy in  Government  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  Congress 

Second.  In  too  many  instances  the 
Congress  has  yielded  to  the  administra- 
tion, legal  and  practical  control  over 
spending.  I  refer  especially  to  the  re- 
peated built-in  expenditures  that  are 
being  financed  by  the  back  door. 

Third.  The  sheer  size  of  the  extrava- 
gant Pederal  budget  has  made  it  impos- 
sible on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  guard 
adequately  against  extravagant  spend- 
ing. 

Fourth.  The  present  debt  is  too  high 
relative  to  our  general  assets.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  debt  since  World  War 
n  we  have  raised  it  from  $255  billion  to 
a  presently  proposed  $308  billion. 

In  "The  National  Debt  Ceiling,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
Marshall  A.  Robinson  stated: 

Historically,  the  Government  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  relatively  prompt  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  Alexander  Hamilton,  In 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  set  the 
tone  for  future  generations.  He  argued  that 
a  national  debt  has  a  number  of  useful  attri- 
butes, but  one  of  Its  foremost  characteristics 
la  that  It  could  help  a  nation  to  establish 
its  credit  rating  among  the  nations  of  the 
world — If  the  debt  were  paid  off  with  prompt- 
ness. Over  the  decades,  the  debt  rose  pri- 
marily during  war  and  depression  and  fell 
largely  In  response  to  the  basic  philosophy 
that  the  national  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished. Twenty-four  years  after  the  war 
of  1812,  the  debt  was  entirely  paid  off.  In  the 
27  years  after  the  ClvU  War,  the  debt  was 
reduced  by  almost  two-thirds,  and  in  the  10 
years  after  World  War  I  the  debt  was  reduced 
by  one-third. 

Fifth.  The  cost  of  the  present  debt  is 
already  back-breaking.    I  do  not  have 


the  exact  figure  in  mind  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  at  least  $9  billion  a  year. 

Sixth,  the  growth  of  the  debt,  with  def- 
icit operations  in  25  of  the  last  31  years, 
has  been  one  of  the  major  causes  for 
inflation. 

Seventh,  the  unabated  increase  an- 
nually in  the  national  debt  is  a  threat 
and  danger  to  our  security  and  to  our 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  been  trying  to  eliminate 
inordinate,  unjustified,  and  extravagant 
spending.  I  have  tried  faithfully  to 
abide  by  the  President's  request  that  we 
should  not  promote  projects  that  may  be 
desirable  but  which  are  not  essential 
and  not  related  to  the  national  defense. 
I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  that  fight. 
I  have  not  asked  for  the  music.  I  am 
not  going  to  pay  the  piper  when  I  have 
not  asked  him  to  play.  Those  who  have 
subscribed  to  the  programs  of  spending, 
of  course,  should  vote  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  increase.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  action  is  the  only  method  I  have 
of  serving  notice  that  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  unabated,  unlimited,  and  unjusti- 
fied spending  that  has  been  going  on. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  finally  vote 
against  the  bill,  as  notice  that  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  what  is  hapE>ening. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  hfew  much 
time  is  left  for  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  proponents 
have  1  minute  remaining. 
Ci  Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton  1.  is  present  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  during  the  years  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  was  asking 
for  temporary  increases  in  the  debt  limit. 
He  approached  the  question  then  from 
the  bipartisan  standpoint  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  to  provide  the  money 
which  results  in  our  debt,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Treasury  to  manage 
the  debt  created  by  the  expenditures  au- 
thorized and  directed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ap- 
proached the  question  from  the  same 
bipartisan  viewpoint  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  a  Democratic  President 
are  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  a 
debt  limit  that  would  permit  the  Treas- 
ury to  manage  the  public  debt  created 
by  the  actions  of  the  Congress.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  fact  that  he  has 
taken  the  same  position  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  that  he  did  under 
a  Republican  administration.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  did  the  same.  1 
supported  the  requests  of  the  Repub- 
lican President  and  the  Republican  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  give  them 
what  they  had  to  have  in  the  matter  of 
a  debt  limit  to  manage  the  public  debt. 
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I  now  take  that  position  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He 
almost  changed  my  mind  with  his  flow- 
ery introduction.  But  I  appreciate  his 
yielding  to  me  for  3  minutes. 

I  do  not  like  to  oppose  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  my 
senior  colleague  on  the  Republican  side, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams]. They  will  And  that  I  have  voted 
with  them  on  most  occasions,  both  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  on  questions  they  have  pre- 
sented. However,  in  the  present  case  I 
feel  that  the  debt  limit,  regardless  of 
where  we  set  it.  does  not  control  Fed- 
eral expenditures  in  our  country.  I 
think  that  has  become  abundantly  clear 
through  the  years.  We  appropriate 
funds.  At  certain  times  Congress  has 
appropriated  amounts  as  a  resiUt  of 
persuasiveness  from  the  administration. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  authorize  appro- 
priations. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  a  debt 
ceiling  would  stop  backdoor  financing. 
I  point  out  that  the  authority  for  back- 
door financing  originates  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  remember  an  experience  in  1958, 
during  the  previous  administration, 
when  Bob  Anderson  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  At  that  time  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  ask  for  enough  of  a 
debt  ceiling.  The  Secretary  found  him- 
self in  a  precarious  position  and  had  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  stay 
within  the  limit.  If  we  could  analyze 
the  situation,  the  facts  would  show  that 
having  to  go  to  a  high  interest  rate 
route  on  certain  financial  transactions 
cost  us  several  millions  of  dollars.  Any 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  manage 
more  efficiently  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  if  he  has  a  certain  degree  of 
flexibility  and  reserves  to  pay  off  short- 
term  obligations. 

FinaUy.  I  believe  that  at  this  late  hour 
in  the  fiscal  year  I  see  no  reason  to  push 
this  subject  into  a  conference.  The  debt 
limit  might  well  end  as  $307  billion,  half- 
way between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
figures.  It  could  come  out  at  $306  bil- 
lion, the  amount  we  are  now  discussing. 
If  we  are  talking  about  $1  billion,  that 
is  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  debt.  That  may  be  quite  an 
amount  of  money,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  put  any  sort  of  brake  on  our 
spending  or  on  the  spending  of  the  ad- 
ministration through  the  back  door,  I  be- 
lieve we  had  better  give  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  close  to  what  he  asks  for, 
tlie  amount  in  the  House  bill,  because 
xmder  either  the  House  bill  or  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the 
March  15  figure  will  be  the  same.  Just 
as  sure  as  we  are  standing  here  debat- 
ing this  proposal  tonight,  we  shall  be 
called  upon  before  March  15  once  more 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling. 


So  I  see  no  reason  at  this  late  hour 
for  taking  any  chance  of  ending  up  in 
conference  with  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent or  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  involved  between  now  and 
March  15. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  quite  significant.  Under  the  House 
bill  and  under  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
it  is  absolutely  immaterial,  insofar  as  the 
public  debt  is  concerned,  whether  the 
limit  is  $306  billion  or  $308  billion  for 
the  period  from  July  1,  1962,  to  March 
31,  1963,  because  following  March  31, 
1963,  under  the  House  bill  or  under  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  or  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  debt  limit  must  be  down  to 
$305  billion,  and  by  June  25  down  to  $300 
billion.  The  difference  lies  in  permit- 
ting the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
manage  the  public  debt  created  by  ap- 
propriations of  Congress. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remaiks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.    He  said; 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill,  no 

matter  which  figure  prevails. 

He  said:  i 

I  voted  against  the  appropriations  that 
made  the  debt.  Let  those  who  voted  for 
the  appropriations  vote  for  the  bill  as  It  Is 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  It,  because  I  did  not  vote  for  the  appro- 
priations that  made  it. 

The  debt  is  not  created  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  debt  is 
created  by  Congress.  We  do  not  raise 
or  lower  the  debt  by  determining  whether 
it  should  have  a  ceiling  of  $306  billion 
or  $308  billion  in  the  bill  before  us.  We 
do  it  when  we  make  our  appropriations. 
The  figiu-es  in  the  bill  are  the  minimimi 
that  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  manage  for  the  time  spec- 
ified in  the  bill  the  public  debt  which 
we  created. 

That  is  true  only  if  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1963.  If  we  do  not. 
in  January  or  February  we  shall  have 
to  change  it  again  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  a  deficit  at  that  time. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Roosa,  said.  I  quote  a  few  statements 
from  him : 

At  the  outset,  I  can  assure  you  that  Sen- 
ator Robertson  quoted  me  with  meticulous 
accuracy.  However.  I  am  concerned  lest  he 
or  others  receive  the  erroneous  Impression 
that  I  somehow  concurred  In  the  view  that 
a  debt  limit  of  $308  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  might  somehow  have  an  Inflationary 
effect,  that  it  might  aggravate  our  balance 
of  payments  or  permit  us  to  finance  a  budget 
deficit  In  fiscal  1963.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

In  my  view,  with  a  balanced  budget  a 
debt  limit  of  >308  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  constitutes  the  very  minimum  neces- 
sary for  eflJclent  and  prudent  management 
of  ova  debt  In  that  fiscal  year. 


Mr.    President, 


Mr.     ROBERTSON, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.    I  do  not  have  the  time. 
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He  goes  on  to  substantiate  the  position 
and  ends  his  letter  by  saying : 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  reem- 
phaslze  that  a  $308  bUUon  debt  limit  Is  the 
absolute  minimum  needed  If  the  Govern- 
ment's finances  are  to  be  managed  In  an 
orderly  and  economical  manner  and  if  we 
are  to  be  able  to  finance  our  purely  seasonal 
cash  requirements  In  fiscal  1963  within  the 
framework  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  cannot  yield.  I  do  not 
have  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBEi^TSON.  The  Senator  Is 
misquoting  ^e.  I  thought  he  should 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  get  back  to  the  position 
where  we  started. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  does  not  make  the  debt: 
he  manages  it.  Congress  makes  the 
debt.  We  cannot  deny  the  Secretary  the 
authority  he  must  have  to  enable  this 
Government  to  pay  Its  obligations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  anticipation 
of  the  fact  that  the  outstanding  mone- 
tary expert  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Roosa, 
might  send  such  a  letter  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
Just  read.  I  put  into  the  Record  this 
morning  Mr.  Roosa's  revised  testimony 
before  our  committee.  Senators  can 
read  it  tomorrow.  It  Is  too  late  to  do  so 
now.  He  told  us:  "We  anticipate  the 
maximum  demand  about  the  middle  of 
December.  It  will  be  under  $305  billion. 
After  that,  it  will  be  less,  and  it  will  go 
down  to  $300  billion." 

I  said,  "Why  do  you  want  $308  billion? 
Why  would  not  $306  billion  give  you  an 
ample  margin?" 

He  replied,  "Well,  $308  billion  will  give 
us  more  leeway  to  maneuver." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  pend- 
ing question,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  EngleI.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grxtininc] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  i«  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Encle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the     Senator     from     Wisconsin     [Mr 
Wiley]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son 1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  EncleI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  thia  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(No.  loaLeg.] 

TEAS— 87 


AlKen 

AUott 

Anderson 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Capebart 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 


Dlrksen 

Dworshak 

Ervln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan 

Keating 

Lausche 

McCiellan 

Miller 

Mundt     • 

NATS— «J 

CarroU 
Case 
Church 
Clark 


Murphy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak, 


Cooper 

Douglas 

Bastland 

Blender 


Pulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Oore 

Long,  HawaU 

Randolph 

Hart 

Long,  La. 

RuseeU 

Rartke 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Smith.  Mass. 

Hlckey 

McQee 

Sparkman 

Hill 

Metftalf 

Stennis 

Holland 

Monroney 

Symington 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Jackson 

Morton 

WiUlams,  N  J. 

Javlts 

M068 

Yar  borough 

Johnston 

Muskie 

Young,  Ohio 

Kefauver 

Neuberger 

Kerr 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Burdick 

Gruenlng 

Pearson 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Engle 

McNamara 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  and  Mr.  Dirksen  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
CooLEY,  Mr.  POAGE,  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Hoeven,  Mr.  Mc- 
iNTiRE,  and  Mr.  Teague  of  California 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  8291.  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  In  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  certain  migrants  and  refugees; 

H.R.  8773.  An  act  to  amend  section  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016),  relating  to  lump- 
sum readjustment  payments  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  components  who  are  involun- 
tarily released  from  active  duty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

.;  HJl.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 

tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal  tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  for 

i>  other  purposes. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11990)  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt 


limit  as  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  SeSftfee,  there  is  a  20-minute 
limitation — 10  minutes  to  each  side — on 
this  amendment.  I  wish  Senators  to 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  the  President  should 
recommend  and  the  Congress  should  approve 
an  Immediate  overall  reduction  In  Federal 
taxes  amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  not  less 
than  $5,000,000,000  and  that  the  President 
should  initiate  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  Government  expendltm-es 
during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  July 
1,  1962,  by  not  less  than  $7,500,000,000. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  this  amend- 
ment, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  as  prepared  and  placed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  called  for  a 
Federal  tax  reduction  of  not  less  than 
$10  billion  and  a  reduction  in  Federal 
expenditures  by  not  less  than  $15 
billion. 

I  have  reduced  those  amounts  by  50 
percent — in  other  words,  to  a  reduction 
in  taxes  to  not  less  than  $5  billion  and 
a  reduction  in  Government  expenditures 
by  not  less  than  $7,500  million. 

This  amendment  provides: 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  the  President  should 
recommend — 

The  amendment  does  not  use  the  word 
"shall"— 

and   the    Congress    should    approve    an    Im- 
mediate overall  reduction  in  Federal  taxes — 

And  Government  expenses. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Senators  will  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  opposed  to  unbalanced  budgets, 
and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  opposed 
to  raising  the  debt  ceiling  every  year, 
and  whether  they  favor  or  do  not  favor 
a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  should  have  a  balanced 
budget,  reduce  expenditures,  and  reduce 
taxes. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  simple  question: 
When  are  we  going  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  when  are  we  going  to  reduce 
expenditures,  and  when  are  we  going  to 
reduce  taxes? 
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Mr.  President,  by  means  of  this 
amendment.  Senators  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  whether  they  are  in  favor 
of  unbalanced  budgets,  huge  expendi- 
tures, and  high  taxes,  or  whether  they 
feel  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
in  the  United  States  must  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we 
may  have  an  experience  similar  to  the 
one  Canada  faced  the  other  day.  when 
Canada  had  to  borrow  $1,050  million  to 
bolster  her  dollar.  My  question  is:  If 
the  United  States  should  have  a  sinfiilar 
experience,  who  would  play  "papa"  and 
help  the  United  States?  We  are  provid- 
ing $650  million  to  help  Canada.  But 
who  would  help  the  United  States  if  we 
had  a  similar  experience? 

Mr.  President,  never  was  there  a  better 
time  than  now  for  Senators  to  say  by 
their  votes  that  from  this  time  on  we 
want  to  reduce  exp)enditures.  balance  the 
budget,  and  reduce  taxes.  This  amend- 
ment gives  each  Senator  an  opportunity 
to  state  such  a  position. 

The  amendment  is  not  mandatory  on 
the  President  or  on  any  future  Congress. 
It  simply  seeks  to  express  the  good,  com- 
mon horsesense  of  Senators  that  they 
believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced,  the  budget 
should  be  balanced,  and  the  backbreak- 
Ing  taxes  on  the  American  people  should 
be  reduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment calls  upon  the  President  to  recom- 
mend, and  calls  on  Congress  to  approve, 
an  immediate,  overall  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  not  less  than  $10  billion.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  desirable  objective — nor 
one  which  would  be  more  difficult  to 
achieve  immediately.  The  amendment 
also  provides  that  the  President  shall 
initiate  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  Government  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
on  July  1,  1962,  by  not  less  than  $15 
bilUon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  reduced  the 
amount  from  $10  billion  to  $5  billion  and 
from  $15  billion  to  $7,500  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  certainly 
has  -been  throwing  money  around  reck- 
lessly. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  reduced  it,  and 
it  was  so  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  were  voices  more 
audible  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  clerk 
was  reading  than  the  clerk's  voice,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not  hear 
that. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  surrendered  half  of 
the  resolution,  I  ask  the  Senate  by  its 
action  to  reclaim  the  other  half  of  it 
by  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of   the   Senator   from 


Indiana,  I  intend  to  make  a  motion  to 
table.  Does  the  Senator  desire  more 
time? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  wUl 
make  a  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  There  is  nothing 
further  I  can  say  on  the  motion  to  table 
than  I  did  on  the  amendment.  The 
question  is  very  simple:  Do  100  Senators 
wish  to  continue  to  run  deficits,  unbal- 
anced budgets,  or  backbreaking  deficits, 
or  do  they  feel  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  ought  to  say  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  President,  "Let  us  put  our  own  house 
in  order"? 

We  have  just  helped  Canada  put  her 
house  in  order  by  lending  her  $650  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  orderly  way  to 
do  that  not  be  by  action  by  this  body, 
after  careful  examination  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  or  through  a  reso- 
lution such  as  this? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  shall  read  the 
amendment  again: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  President  should  recom- 
mend— 

It  does  not  mandate  him;  it  does  not 
say  "shall" — 

and  the  Congress  should  approve  an  Im- 
mediate overall  reduction  In  Federal  taxes 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less  than 
$S  billion,  and  that  the  President  should 
Initiate  such  measures  as  may  be  required 
to  reduce  Government  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1, 
1962,  by  not  less  than  $7,500  mUlion. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  most  effective  way  to  carry  out 
the  latter  part  of  his  motion — that  is, 
for  reduction  of  expenditures — is  to  de- 
feat the  resolution  to  raise  the  debt 
limitation? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  just  voted  to  re- 
duce it  by  $2  billion ;  yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  vote  on  reduction 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Senators  have  an 
opportunity  to  embrace  or  reject  the 
principle  of  whether  they  are  for  unbal- 
anced budgets.  Are  they  for  deficits? 
Are  they  for  coming  back  year  after 
year,  having  to  vote  to  increase  the  debt 
limit?  Do  they  want  sane,  sound,  sensi- 
ble Government  fiscal  policies?  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  this  sane,  sound, 
sensible  principle  is  that  we  pass  a  res- 
olution recommending  to  the  President 
that  he  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
it  be  its  duty,  as  the  appropriation  body, 
to  do  this? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  just  an  ex- 
pression in  a  bill  in  which  we  are  asked 


to  Increase  the  debt  limit  by  $10  billion — 
that  from  this  day  on  we  wish  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  reduce  taxes  and 
expenditures  so  we  can  go  on  to  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  Identified  as 
"6-27-62— B,"  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

":  Provided.  ThAt  in  no  event  shall  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  exceed  $300,000,000,000  if  any 
appropriated  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963.  In  excess  of  those  appro- 
priated for  the  previoTU  fiscal  year,  other 
than  those  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
are  spent." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  explain  his  amendment?  I 
do  not  think  Senators  understand  what 
it  provides. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  I  will  renew  my 
request  at  the  conclusion  of  my  explana- 
tion. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January  11,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said:  "I  am  submitting  for  fiscal 
1963  a  balanced  Federal  budget."  His 
words  were  greeted  with  applause.  At 
the  time  I  remarked  that  his  assurance 
that  he  would  submit  a  balanced  budget 
showed  that  he  knew  the  people  were 
concerned  about  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  money  and  inflation.  After  a 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  index  for  last  year  and 
another  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  index,  they 
are  increasingly  concerned.  In  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  inflation  has  shrunk  the 
purchasing  power  of  bonds  and  savings 
by  $3.5  billion  and  has  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  millions  of  workers  living  on  fixed 
wages  and  salaries  and  more  millions 
of  retired  people  relying  on  fixed  income 
from  pension  and  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  shunk  to 
46  cents  compared  to  the  100-cent  dollar 
in  1939,  as  set  forth  on  the  table  ap- 
pearing on  page  53  of  the  hearings, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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■  Baaed  oo  10a«ent  dollars  in  1039. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
budget  message  delivered  to  the  Congress 
on  January  18,  the  President  did  submit 
a  balanced  budget,  although  this  was 
premised  on  a  hope  that  revenue  re- 
ceipts would  amoimt  to  almost  $11  billion 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  the 
course  of  his  message,  the  President 
said:  i 

The  economy  Is  movlnlg  strongly  forward, 
with  employment  and  Incomes  rising.  The 
prospects  are  favorable  for  fxirther  rises  In 
the  coming  year  In  private  expenditures,  both 
consumption  and  Investment.  To  plan  a 
deficit  under  such  circumstances  would  In- 
crease the  risk  of  lnfl»tlonary  pressures, 
damaging  alike  to  our  domestic  economy  and 
to  our  international  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  4  months  since  that  time,  un- 
employment has  remained  high,  the 
stock  market  has  fallen  severely,  private 
business  has  lost  conildence,  and  the 
hoped-for  revenues  have  faded  into  in- 
creasing predictions  of  another  serious 
deficit.  With  the  President's  balanced 
budget  turning  Into  another  serious 
deficit,  we  are  hearing  conversation  from 
administration  spokesmen  to  the  effect 
that  the  balanced  budget  is  a  myth  and 
that  the  conventional  administrative 
budget  is  an  old,  timeworn  gimmick 
which  should  be  scrapped  in  favor  of 
some  other  type  of  budget  which  will  not 
reveal  such  a  serious  deficit.  An  excel- 
lent article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Harley 
L.  Lutz,  professor  emeritus  of  public 
finance  of  Princeton  University,  ap- 
peared In  the  June  25  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The 
proof  in  any  budget  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment eventually  shows  up  in  the  form 
of  our  national  debt.  It  does  no  good 
to  give  assurance  of  a  balanced  budget 
one  day  and  then  ask  that  the  national 
debt  ceiling  be  increased  the  following 
day.  When  this  administration  took  of- 
fice, the  public  debt  limit  wm  $293  bil- 
Uon. It  was  increased  by  $5  billion  last 
year,  and  again  by  $2  billion  to  $300  bil- 
lion last  March,  13.  Now  it  is  proposed 
by  this  bill— HJl.  11990— to  boost  the 
national  debt  limit  to  $308  billion. 

In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1963,  it  was  proposed  that  $92.5  bil- 
lion in  new  money  be  appropriated  and 
$6.8  billion  in  extension  of  authority  to 
spend  unspent  carryover  funds  from  pre- 
vious years  be  approved,  for  a  grand  to- 
tal of  $99.3  billion.  This  compares  with 
$95.7  billion,  also  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  in  new  money  and  au- 
thority to  spend  unspent  carryover  f  imds 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  other 
words,  using  the  President's  budget  as  a 
guide,  total  spending  in  fiscal  year  1963 
would  be  some  $3.6  billion  over  that  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  the  hoped-for 
revenues  contained  in  the  budget  were 
materializing,  the  problem  of  the  debt 
limit  ceiling  would  be  serious  enough. 
But  when  the  revenues  are  not  ma- 
terializing, and  when  Federal  spending 
is  not  being  cut  back  proportionately, 
but   Is   being   Increased,    the   problem 


threatens  the  vitality  of  our  economy, 
and  the  already  shaken  confidence  of  our 
private  busines^  and  the  balance  of  in- 
ternational paynjents,  and  loss  of  gold 
problems  loom 

It  seems  to  me\Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  no  time  to  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing, with  the  possible  exception  of  spend- 
ing for  national  defense  requirements. 
One  may  try  to  blame  the  White  House 
for  asking  for  more  spending,  but  it  is 
the  Congress,  not  the  President,  which 
spends  the  money.  It  is  to  the  Congress, 
not  to  the  President,  that  the  people 
must  turn  for  fiscal  integrity  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
hard-earned  money. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  11990.  My  amend- 
ment provides  that  money  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  over  and  above 
that  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
for  any  fund  shall  not  be  spent.  If,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  debt  limit 
ceiling  rises  above  $300  billion,  then  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  take  effect. 
By  my  amendment,  we  would  say  to  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies, 
"Do  not  spend  any  more  money  than  you 
spent  last  year  if  you  wish  to  have  the 
debt  limit  rise  above  $300  billion."  One 
exception  is  made:  this  is  the  case  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Etepartment 
of  Defense;  and  in  such  a  serious  crisis 
as  this,  I  do  not  believe  there  should  be 
any  other  exceptions. 

An  example  of  how  this  amendment 
would  work  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of 
the  Interior  Department  appropriations. 
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Tor  nscal  year  ISea.  I796.S  million  wm 
APPropi-i*i«d,  Pending  In  conference  ti 
the  Interior  Department  Appropriations 
bill  for  flacal  year  1063,  which,  aa  passed 
by  the  Senate,  calls  for  spending  of  $022.S 
million,  an  Increase  of  $126  million.  Un- 
der my  amendment,  this  $126  million 
could  not  be  spent  if  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  the  debt  limit  alx>ve  $300 
billion. 

This  amendment  is  not  going  to  re- 
sult in  the  firing  of  any  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  it  will  prevent  adding  to  the 
some  100,000  who  have  been  added  to 
the  Federal  payroll  over  the  last  16 
months.  It  will  not  hamstring  our  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  operations,  because 
$95.7  billion — the  same  amount  as  spent 
for  fiscal  year  1962 — could  be  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1963  plus  any  Increases  in  the 
1963  budget  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense over  the  1962  budget  for  that 
Department. 

It  might  well  happen  that  the  debt 
limit  would  increase  to  some  point  over 
$300  billion  if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
But  if  this  happened,  at  least  the  people 
would  know  that,  except  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  their  Government  was 
not  spending  more  money  than  it  did 
last  year.  This,  I  believe,  Is  the  least 
they  can  expect  of  the  Congress  under 
the  present  circumstances. 

Turning  to  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  bill,  it  is  noted  that 
the  committee  states  on  page  4  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic 
assumption  of  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  I  can  understand  the 
complexities  of  this  entire  problem,  but 
I  believe  this  Is  a  most  unrealistic  as- 
sumption on  which  to  premise  this  bill. 
It  says,  in  effect,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  curtail  Federal  spending  which, 
coupled  with  reduced  revenues,  has 
brought  about  the  very  problem  which 
this  bill  seeks  to  cover.  I  know  that  the 
Finance  Committee  does  not  control  ap- 
propriations, but  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  committee  should  blithely 
assume  that  spending  can  go  forward  on 
the  assumption  of  a  balanced  budget 
when  it  is  common  knowledge  that  rev- 
enues to  match  this  spending  are  not 
coming  in. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  earlier  tills  afternoon 
stated  that  he  anticipates  a  deficit  of 
around  $5  billion,  at  lesist. 

I  believe  my  amendment  would,  in  part 
at  least,  meet  this  defect  in  the  bill  re- 
IKjrted  by  the  committee. 
ExHiBrr  I 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Jovirnal,  June  25,  1962 1 
New  Ptcoeral  Bttdcet  Idkas  Only  Hide  Facts 

or   Debt,   Deficits.    Will  Not   Aid   Econ- 
omy 

( By  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

The  notion  that  Government  spending  Is 
the  best  way  to  Increase  employment  and 
raise  the  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  harder 
to  get  rid  of  than  crabgrass. 

The  killing  frosts  of  economic  reality  do 
not  prevent  the  sprouting  of  a  new  crop  of 
spending  nostrums  with  each  annufJ  budget. 
And  as  the  budget  total  rises,  year  after 
year,  with  no  demonstrable  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  either  of  these  problems,  the 
efforts  to  rationalize  and  jxistify  the  increased 
spending  extends  to  ever  less  tenable  posi- 


tions and  argumenta.  For  txiimplt,  Dr.  llob< 
frt  0.  Turnar,  Assistant  Dlrtetor.  Buraau  of 
tht  Budgtt.  in  tax  addrtM  btfor*  tht  Mid* 
west  loonomlo  Asiootstlon  on  April  18,  1948, 
undertook  to  Mcplfttn  why  tht  admlnUtra* 
tlon's  budget  policy  wm  not  making  grtatar 
headway  in  promoting  employment  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  He  poaad  the  following 
question : 

"Specincftlly,  does  the  Juxtaposition  of  the 
present  system  of  Federal  budget  account- 
ing, and  prevailing  public  attitudes  In  this 
country  toward  the  budget,  deficits,  and  the 
national  debt,  constitute  a  significant  bar- 
rier to  the  achievement  of  sustained  full 
employment  and  vigorous  economic  growth 
In  the  United  States  today?" 

The  question  Is  rhetorical  In  that  It  Is  not 
Intended  to  elicit  an  answer.  The  question 
form  Is  used  to  state  a  conclusion.  The  ad- 
ministration viewpoint  on  budget  policy  Is 
that  the  present  system  of  Federal  budget 
accounting  must  be  supplemented  by  other 
accounting  devices  because  It  does  not  serve 
adequately  the  pvjrposes  of  Federal  economic 
planning:  and  that  the  people,  by  clinging 
to  old-fashioned  attitudes  toward  deficits 
and  debts,  are  hindering  the  use  of  the 
budget  as  a  tool  for  directing  the  economy. 

BHIMGINO  OUT  THE  PACTS 

The  present  system  of  Federal  budget  ac- 
counting, which  Is  the  administrative 
budget,  Is  the  only  system  that  brings  out 
the  facts  of  deficit  and  debt  Increase,  facta 
that  are  becoming  ^  more  unpalatable  with 
the  passing  years.  It  has  been  argued,  by 
Dr.  Heller  for  Instance,  that  If  the  people 
could  be  "educated"  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept other  budget  accounting  devices  as 
more  Important  Indicators  of  budgetary  sig- 
nificance than  the  administrative  budget, 
they  would  have  a  better  perspective,  and 
perhaps  would  worry  less  about  such  mat- 
ters as  debts  and  deficits. 

In  the  address  cited  above,  Mr.  Turner 
contends  that  the  administrative  budget  dis- 
torts the  Indicated  deficit  or  surplus  be- 
cause (I)  It  excludes  trust  funds  transac- 
tions, (2)  it  Is  on  a  cash  rather  than  an 
accrual  basis,  and  (3)  It  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  capital  and  operating  expendi- 
tures. He  says,  further,  that  the  admin- 
istrative budget  is  "loaded"  In  the  direction 
of  deficits  because  it  Includes,  as  expendi- 
tures, net  loans  made  by  the  Government 
and  purchases  of  existing  Eissets  such  as  land. 

The  Issues  of  "distortion"  and  "loading" 
can  be  easily  tested  by  comparing  the  past 
decade's  surpluses  and  deficits  as  shown  by 
the  administrative  budget  with  the  results 
shown  by  the  two  accounting  devices  said 
to  be  superior;  namely,  the  consolidated  cash 
statement  and  the  expenditures  and  receipts 
recorded  in  the  national  Income  accounts. 

The  differences  in  these  budget  accounting 
concepts  are,  in  brief,  aa  f ollowa :  The  admin- 
istrative budget  Is  the  record  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  under  the  ordinary  Government 
programs  as  authorized  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. Its  totals  do  not  include  trust  fund 
transactions.  The  cash  consolidated  state- 
ment summarizes  the  cash  transactions  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  people.  It  in- 
cludes trust  fund  receipts  and  expenditures 
but  excludes  Intergovernmental  receipts  and 
expenditures  which  do  not  involve  cash  flow 
to  or  from  the  public.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment record  of  Federal  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  national  income  account 
Is.  In  large  degree,  on  an  accrual  basis.  It 
excludes  Government  loans  and  purchases 
of  existing  assets  such  as  land. 

One  reason  for  the  current  Budget  Bu- 
reau emphasis  on  the  national  Income  ac- 
counts, and  for  Mr.  Turner's  contention  that 
the  administrative  budget  is  loaded  on  the 
side  of  deficits,  may  be  In  the  fact  that  the 
income  accounts  record  shows  a  net  deficit 
of  $15.1  billion  for  the  10-year  period,  1958- 
63.  as  against  a  net  deficit  of  $38.4  billion 


In  tht  admlnlalratWt  budftt.  Howtvw.  tht 
Mat  of  which  flgurt  la  tht  mora  rtallatlo  la 
provldtd  by  tht  inortaat  of  pubUo  dtbt. 
whloh  la  aatlmattd  at  IM.l  billion.  Tht  dlf> 
ftrtnct  of  la  S  billion  bttwttn  tht  net  defi* 
clt  and  tht  dtbt  incrtaat  la  to  bt  accounted 
for  by  changta  In  tht  gtntral  fund  and  other 
caah  balancta.  The  debt  Increase  cannot  bt 
explained  or  accounted  for  by  either  tht  con- 
solidated caah  atatement  or  the  national  In- 
come accounta.  It  would,  of  courat,  be  very 
helpful  to  the  aim  of  directing  the  economy 
through  the  budget.  If  the  p>eople  could  be 
persuaded  or  "educated."  to  believe  that  the 
significant  net  deficit  for  the  decade  was 
only  $16.1  bUllon  Instead  of  $38.4  billion. 

Neither  the  consolidated  cash  statement 
nor  the  national  Income  account  record  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  administra- 
tive budget.  The  emphasis  on  these  supple- 
mentary accounting  procedures  Is  for  tht 
purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  the  hard 
facts  of  deficit  and  debt  which  stand  out  In 
the  administrative  budget.  For  example.  In 
the  1962  Budget  Review  it  Is  noted  that 
whereas  the  1962  deficit  in  the  administrative 
budget  was  estimated  at  $7  billion,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  national  Income  accounts  tht 
deficit  was  only  $300  mUllon. 

CAPrrAL  OtTTUkTS 

There  Is  another  budgetary  procedure 
which  has  been  emphasized  In  the  budget 
discussions  of  the  present  administration 
that  would  Involve  serious  debt  conse- 
quences. This  Is  the  capital  budget,  which 
means  a  segregation  of  so-called  capital  ex- 
penditure from  those  for  current  operation. 
The  following  statements  from  Mr.  Turner's 
remarks,  cited  above,  reveal  the  current  of- 
ficial view: 

"Finally,  the  administrative  budget,  by 
including  in  the  budget  totals  both  capital 
expenditures  and  current  operating  expendi- 
tures, seriously  handicaps  Government  ef- 
forts to  promote  economic  growth  by  the 
creation  of  productive  assets.  •  •  •  Produc- 
tive investment  Is  not  limited  to  physical 
assets,  to  public  works.  Every  businessman 
knows  that  expendlturea  for  technological 
research,  for  the  development  of  executives, 
or  for  product  acceptance  and  goodwill,  are 
productive  Investments  In  Just  as  real  a 
sense  as  Investments  In  physical  plants — 
whether  or  not  they  are  so  shown  on  the 
company's  books. 

"So  It  Is  with  Government  Investment. 
Government  expenditures  for  public  and 
higher  education,  for  Improving  the  health 
of  our  people,  or  for  stepping  up  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  labor  force  through  train- 
ing and  retraining,  may  be  considered  as 
capital  investments  of  equal  or  greater  value 
than  expenditures  for  power  dams  and  high- 
ways. •  •  •  The  stigma  attached  to  deficits 
in  the  Federal  administrative  budget  Inhibits 
making  capital  expenditures  which  would 
contribute  in  a  very  real  and  often  strate- 
gically important  way  to  economic  growth." 

If,  under  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
It  had  been  possible  to  set  up  the  1963  budget 
to  distinguish  between  capital  and  cur- 
rent expenditures,  and  if  there  had  been  no 
debt  ceUlng  to  prevent  borrowing  for  cap- 
ital costs,  there  could  have  been  a  handsome 
but  illusory  surplus  of  more  than  $18  bil- 
lion In  the  administrative  budget.  However, 
In  view  of  what  happened  to  certain  esti- 
mates regarding  expenditure  reductions  of 
$1.4  bUllon  In  the  1963  budget,  it  is  possible 
that  much  of  such  a  "paper"  surplus  would 
have  been  used  up  In  greater  current  spend- 
ing for  domestic  civil  functions. 

The  parallel  which  Mr.  Turner  attempts 
with  business  practice  does  not  support  his 
case.  It  Is  true  that  the  value  of  expendi- 
ture for  research  and  development  is  uni- 
versally recognized  by  businessmen.  But 
these  expenditures  are  not  capitalized  ex- 
cept as  IRS  rules  require  it.  And  even  then, 
the  capitalized  expenditure  Is  charged  off 
over  the  specified  period  against  ciirrent  In- 
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com*.  Only  In  vary  WMpUonal  rimim* 
•unota  would  prudtnt  manatcmtnt  plan  to 
iwvit  dtbt  tor  R.  h  D,  txptnaaa, 

Tht  burdtn  of  tht  offlotal  argument  in 
•vipjwrt  of  aeparfttlng  capital  from  current 
expendlturea  In  the  budget  Is  that  this  would 
tnablt  tht  Government  to  makt  a  aubstan- 
tlal  contribution  to  economic  growth.  Obvi- 
ously, tht  Intention  Ui  to  borrow  for  tht 
capital  coats.  Otherwlaa,  a  mart  bookkeep- 
ing aegrtgatlon  of  itama.  all  of  which  would 
be  paid  for  from  ciu-rent  revenue,  would  not 
change  the  present  situation.  The  proposi- 
tion therefore  comes  down  to  a  scheme  to 
borrow  $20  billion  or  more  every  year  to 
finance  a  part  of  the  Federal  costs.  If  tax 
receipts  were  held  high  enough  to  yield  a 
$20  billion  BurpUu  to  bt  applied  against  the 
debt,  the  capital  budget  scheme  would  be 
futllt.  If  debt  were  allowed  to  rise  year 
after  year,  Inflationary  forces  would  wreck 
the  price  structxirt  said  eventually  destroy 
the  value  of  the  currency. 

NO  AID  TO  ECONOMT 

It  Is  Impotalbla  to  btUtvt  that  responsi- 
ble Budget  Bureau  ofllalals  can  expect  to 
promote  genuine  economic  growth  by  a  seg- 
regation of  so-called  capiui  Items  which 
would  be  paid  for  by  borrowing.  It  Is  equally 
Impossible  to  accopt  the  Implication  that  the 
"stigma"  of  deficits  can  be  removed  by  any 
sort  of  Juggling  between  capital  and  current 
expenditures  as  long  aa  the  former  are  to 
be  covered  by  debt  Increaae. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  (be  budgetary  policy 
of  the  administration  is  not  providing  the 
econonUc  stimulus  hoped  for  by  Its  sponsors 
and  proponents.  It  Is  an  unworthy  excvise 
to  aay.  as  Mr.  Turner  does,  that  the  public 
attitude  toward  debt  RJid  deficits  Is  the 
barrier  to  greater  achievement.  The  im- 
mense budget  and  the  crushing  tax  load 
required  to  carry  it  are  the  real  barriers. 

Economic  grow-Lh  depends  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  private  economy,  not  on  the 
performance  of  Oovemment.  Government 
"Investment"  Is,  In  a  large  degree,  a  sub- 
stitution for.  not  an  addition  to.  private 
Investment.  The  motlvea  and  Incentives  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  are  vastly 
superior  to  central  govennment  planning  as 
a  means  of  effectively  allocating  productive 
resources. 

The  most  effective  and  also  the  most  Intel- 
ligent course  for  the  Government  to  pursue. 
In  the  Interest  of  genuine  high-level  produc- 
tion, employment  and  income  would  be  to 
take  Immediate,  drastic  steps,  to  reduce 
Government  spending  and  reform  the  tax 
structure  so  as  to  make  possible  an  amount 
of  capital  formation  oonsistent  with  the 
needs  of  a  growing  labor  force  and  the  status 
of  the  United  S'..ates  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Fxu-thermore,  the  budget  should 
be  conddered  as  a  guide  to  the  provision  of 
neceaaary  public  services  and  their  financing, 
and  not  as  an  instrument  for  directing  the 
economy.  In  this  regard,  the  administrative 
budget  provides  the  only  accurate  record  of 
deficits  and  debt  Increases  and  therefore 
should  continue  to  be  that  guide.  It  should 
not  be  supplanted  as  a  basis  for  fiscal  policy 
by  other  methods  of  reporting  Government 
receipts  and  expenditures  which  tend  to  ob- 
scure these  facts. 

Mr.  Turner  ends  his  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Edwin  L.  Dale  of  the 
New  York  Times  European  staff: 

"Americans  can  go  on  having  unemploy- 
ment If  they  wiuit  to  enjoy  their  quaint 
Ideas  about  'deficits,'  the  'naUonal  debt,'  and 
the  'dangers  of  Government  spending.' 
Seems  a  pity  though,  for  the  unemployed." 

Quainl  ideas,  indeed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  quaint  or  more  fallacious  than  the 
proposition,  obviously  endorsed  by  the  sec- 
ond highest  officer  in  the  Budget  Bureau, 
that  the  remedy  for  unemployment  is  vast 
Government  spending,  uninhibited  by  Intel- 
lectual or  practical  cooaiderations  of  defi- 


oiu  and  dtbt,  Tht  rtal  tragtdy  of  tht  un- 
tmploytd.  tht  rtal  rtaaon  why  thty  art  to 
bt  pttitd,  la  that  sound  undtrttandlng  of 
tLtlr  plight  and  oorrtct  rtmtdlal  mtaaurta 
havt  btta  aldtUacktd  to  give  Oovtrnmtnt 
apendlng  tht  right-of-way. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  ycM  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  t 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Metcalf  m  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment.  I  admit  to  the 
Senate  that  I  have  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  my  ability  to  understand  the 
English  language,  the  written  word  and 
the  written  page,  but  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment, for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  spent  20 
minutes  studying  it,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  would  do.  In  the  second  place,  I  would 
be  compelled  to  be  against  it  even  if  I 
did  know  what  it  would  do. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  provides: 

Provided.  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
public  debt  limit  exceed  $300  000,000,000  If 
any  appropriated  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963.  in  excess  of  those  ap- 
propriated for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  other 
than  those  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
are  spent. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  appro- 
priation bill  passed  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
If  Senators  wish  to  provide  appropria- 
tions below  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  vote  appropria- 
tions in  amounts  less  than  those  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  We  do  not  have  to  de- 
clare ourselves  incompetent  to  vote  on 
appropriation  bills  individually.  In  or- 
der to  protect  ourselves  from  our  own  in- 
competency to  know  whether  to  vote  for 
an  appropriation  bill  not  yet  passed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  put  a  shackle  around 
our  Government  with  the  statement  that 
in  the  event  we  do  that  which  we  can- 
not avoid  or  refrain  from  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge,  incompetence,  or  insta- 
bility still  we  will  not  permit  the  money 
to  be  spent. 

I  shall  make  a  confession.  I  have 
talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  tells  me 
that  Congress  will  have  to  appropriate 
more  money  for  fiscal  year  1963  than  it 
did  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  one  item, 
namely,  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  I  know  of  no  way  to  avoid  that, 
so  I  agree  that  the  Congress  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  one  appropriation  bill  for 
1963  under  which  more  money  will  be 
spent  than  was  appropriated  and  spent 
for  fiscal  year  1962. 

If  perchance  I  understand  anything 
about  the  amendment,  that  one  event 
would  trigger  the  effectiveness  of  and 
implement  the  amendment,  and  would 
require  that  the  public  debt  not  exceed 
$300  billion  in  1963. 

Lo  and  behold,  on  the  basis  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  shall  be  above  $300  bil- 


lion before  November.  That  would  mean 
that  no  bond  could  be  sold  with  any 
guarantee  that  It  would  bt  valid.  Under 
the  amendment  it  would  be  invalid.  X 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on 
his  eeal.  If  he  is  determined  to  see  that 
1963  appropriations  are  less  than  those 
for  1962,  other  than  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  let  his  voice  sound  with  clar- 
ity and  let  him  present  his  proposals  in 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa can  understand  when  he  comes  to 
vote  on  them.  In  that  event  I  could  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  having  cast 
an  intelligent  vote  from  the  standpoint 
of  knowing  what  I  was  voting  for,  rather 
than  the  situation  In  which  I  would  find 
myself  If  I  should  unfortunately  vote 
for  the  amendment  now  before  the  Sen-' 
ate,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  After  the 
Senator  has  used  the  2  minutes.  If  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  ameridment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  desire  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  properly  Joined  the  Issue.  He 
well  knows  what  the  amendment  means. 
He  has  properly  interpreted  it,  and  we 
are  at  issue. 

The  point  I  am  making  by  the  amend- 
ment is  that  we  want  to  give  the  admin- 
istration some  leeway  with  respect  to 
spending  appropriated  funds,  If  In  doing 
so  it  would  prevent  us  from  going  over 
the  $300  billion  public  debt  limit.  It  is 
entirely  proper  and  possible  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  increase  a 
proposed  appropriation  for  this  year  over 
last  year.  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
additional  money  to  be  spent  under  my 
amendment,  provided  the  spending  did 
not  cause  us  to  exceed  the  $300  billion 
debt  limit. 

The  amendment  points  up  the  problem 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees.  It 
would  also  perhaps  give  them  an  oppK)r- 
lunity  for  a  little  change  of  heart  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  appropriation  bills 
that  have  been  passed.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  com- 
mittee might  see  fit  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  appropriation  and  try  to  keep 
It  within  the  $300  bUllon  debt  limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  made  on  Thursday,  March  1, 
1962,  in  which  I  stated  that  I  would 
not  vote  for  an  Increase  of  the  debt 
limitation  above  $300  billion. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimint  by  Senator  Lauschx 
the  rise  in  the  debt  limit 

Mr.  Laxtsche.  Mr.  President.  It  will  be 
with  reluctance  that  I  will  approve  the 
measure  which  will  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  national  debt  from  $298  billion  to 
$300  billion.  I  think  It  Is  rather  certain 
that  within  a  short  time  an  additional  re- 
quest will  be  made  to  Increase  the  debt  limit 
to  $308  billion. 

I  will  approve  of  the  measure  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  because  it  is  obvious 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  $2  billion  more  Is 
needed  If  the  Government  is  to  pay  its  debts. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  have  tried  to  flght  against  creating  new 
subeldies.  expanding  old  ones,  and  taking 
on  functions  that  properly  belong  to  local 
and  State  governments,  and  I  have  tried  to 
stop  the  making  of  expenditures  for  what  are 
desirable  but  not  essential  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Others  have  also 
fought  against  those  measures,  but  the  fight 
has  been  rather  unsuccessful. 

Already  pending  before  the  Senate  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  many  new  proposals  for 
expanded  subsidies,  for  the  creation  of  new 
ones,  for  the  taking  on  of  functions  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  Federal  Government, 
but  belong  to  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  nonessential,  although  perhaps  desirable 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  on  the 
way  we  have  been  proceeding.  The  national 
debt  will  be  $308  billion,  and  the  proba- 
bility Is  that  next  year  there  will  be  requests 
for  added  expenditures. 

Those  who  vote  for  these  measures  ought 
unhesitatingly  to  approve  the  expansion  of 
the  debt  limit:  but  in  fighting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  against  precipitating  the 
Federal  Government  Inordinately  into  debt 
and  in  fighting  against  darkening  the  pros- 
pects of  ever  being  able  to  reduce  taxes,  I 
would  not  be  honest  with  myself  if  then, 
in  one  sweep,  completely  inconsistent  with 
what  I  have  been  advocating,  I  were  to  vote 
In  favor  of  expanding  the  national  debt. 

There  has  been  a  limitation  by  law  on 
the  size  of  the  national  debt.  That  law  has 
acted  as  a  barricade  to  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  Indulging  in  extravagant  expendi- 
txires.  I  Intend  to  recognize  the  ptirpoee 
of  that  law,  and  I  Intend  to  make  the  flght 
against  inordinate  expenditures.  In  order 
to  do  that  when  the  next  measure  of  this 
sort  comes  before  the  Senate,  I  shall  ask 
that  we  take  a  deep  look  at  this  entire  prob- 
lem before  we  expand  the  debt  to  $308  bll- 
Uon. 

The  AcTiNo  President  pro  tempore.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
under  the  morning-hour  limitation,  has 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Cfmnecticut 
I  Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntjson],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fuither  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Connectfcut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnusom], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] are  necessarily  absent,  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  103  Leg  1 
YEAS— 55 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Keating 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

SaltonstaU 

Case 

Kerr 

Smathert 

Church 

Long,  Mo. 

Smith,  Maaa. 

Clark 

Long.  Hawa 

1       Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Pulbrtght 

McOee 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

Hartke 

Morse 

NAYS— 3 
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Allott 

Ervln 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Pong 

RobertBon 

Bush 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Butler 

Hlckenloop< 

•r      Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Stennls 

Cai)ehart 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Tower 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Dworshak 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Ellender 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTIN 

O— 10 

Burdick 

Gruening 

Pearson 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Engle 

McNamara 

CONTINUATION  OF  SUSPENSION  OP 
DUTIES  FOR  METAL  SCRAP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1592,  H.R.  10095,  the  metals  scrap  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10095)  to  continue  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1963.  the  suspension  of  duties  for 
metal  scrap,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  would  extend  for  1  year  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  metal  scrap.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  House 
or  Senate  Finance  Committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  11990)   was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  table 
that  motion. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  with  the  imder- 
standing  that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  MONTH  OF  JULY  1962 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
thS  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  re- 
poiT\  favorably  House  Joint  Resolution 
769.  taaking  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  month  of  July  1962,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OfnCER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  789)  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  month  of 
July  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from   Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Joint  resolution  is  of  the  usual  type 
making  provision  for  continuing  in 
operation  the  functions  of  Government 
for  which  annual  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1963  have  not  been  enacted. 
The  joint  resolution  will  continue  In  ef- 
fect until  July  31,  1962,  and  covers  all  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bills. 

In  those  instances  where  bills  have 
passed  one  or  both  bodies  and  the 
amounts  or  authority  therein  differ,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  lesser  of  the  two 
amounts  approved  or  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority. 

Where  a  bill  has  passed  only  one 
House,  or  where  an  item  Is  Included  In 
only  one  version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
both  Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or 
activity  shall  be  continued  imder 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority 
granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a  rate 
of  operations  not  exceeding  the  fiscal 
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1962  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
one  House,  whichever  is  lower. 

In  Instances  where  neither  House  has 
passed  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1963, 
amounts  are  approved  for  continuing 
projects  or  activities  conducted  in  fiscal 
1962  not  in  excess  of  the  current  year's 
rate  or  at  the  rate  provided  for  in  the 
budget  estimate,  whichever  Is  lower. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  continu- 
ing resolutions  which  are  agreed  to 
every  year.  It  is  noncontroverslal,  and 
I  am  sure  has  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  We  all  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution  and  the  need 
for  it.  I  agreo  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  one  could  hardly  oppose  It. 

But  can  the  Senator  tell  us  anything 
about  when  the  logjam  of  appropriation 
bills  which  confronts  all  of  us,  and  from 
which  the  country  is  suffering — and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  an  Inconsiderable  fac- 
tor to  say  that  business  In  this  country 
also  Is  suffering  from  it — including  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  and  the 
$200  million  resolution  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  other  day  to  provide  for 
imminently  needed  projects,  will.  In  the 
interests  of  the  country,  be  settled? 
'Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  resolution  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  Saturday  is  pend- 
ing In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senator  will  have  to  ask  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  that.  That 
resolution  takes  care  of  all  the  emer- 
gencies that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  knew  anything  about. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  ask  our  venerated 
and  distinguished  colleague  another 
question?  He  knows  I  love  him,  so  I  do 
not  ask  the  question  critically.  This 
subject  Is  one  pregnant  with  Interest  to 
our  whole  Nation.  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  any  of  us  can  bring  this  problem 
to  some  resolution?  Is  there  any  power 
in  the  Senate  to  act  In  such  a  way  as, 
perhaps,  to  strengthen  the  Senator's 
hand  or  to  help  him  to  bring  the  problem 
to  resolution  In  terms  of  the  conferences 
which  have  completely  broken  down? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
other  body.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  proceeded  In  the  way 
It  has  usually  proceeded  In  the  handling 
of  such  bills.  Pioposals  have  been  made 
to  me,  and  I  have  submitted  them  to  my 
committee.  The  committee  has  made 
counterproposals,  and  they  have  not  been 
accepted.  i 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's situation;  I  have  no  desire  to  press 
him.  However,  representing  a  large  and 
important  State,  a  State  which  pays  a 
very  large  share  of  taxes,  and  having 
great  responsibilities,  I  think  it  is  high 
time  the  American  people  demanded 
of  their  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  non- 
sense about  conferences  shall  cease,  and 
that  personal  vendettas,  whatever  they 
may  be,  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  public  business.  1 1 

I  take  advantage  of  the  Senator's 
graclousness  to  .say  that  apparently  the 
American  people  will  now  have  to  take 
action,  because  the  situation  has  got 
beyond  us;  we  soem  not  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  about  it. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  shaU  do  the  very 
best  we  can,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  yielded  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  still  entitled  to  the  floor,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  he  has  yielded  temporarily 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Is  not 
that  correct?  Should  not  requests  for 
yielding  the  floor  be  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  made  this 
point  because  I  have  obtained  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a  confer- 
ence report.  I  yielded  the  floor  on  the 
supposition  that  other  matters  would 
take  a  very  few  minutes.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  rim  into  a  great  logjam  of  dis- 
cussion which  would  further  delay  ac- 
tion on  the  conference  report.  I  have 
been  waiting  most  of  the  afternoon  to 
call  up  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  contro- 
versy about  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  but  I  serve  no- 
tice that  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  for  an 
interminable  discussion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
both  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  received  letters  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  both  to  the 
effect  that,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution,  they  will  not  use 
any  of  the  funds  which  were  provided 
for  the  negotiation  of  any  new  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  lead,  zinc,  or 
other  minerals,  or  for  the  procurement 
of  any  contract  in  connection  with  the 
subsidy  of  either  or  any  of  those  metals. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  During  the  month  of 
July. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  have  two  letters 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  place  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  supplying  that  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
letter  from  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DXPAXTMENT    OF    THX    InTKRIO*, 

Onnc«  OF  THi  SEcmrTART, 

WaahinQton,  June  28, 1962. 
The  Honorable  Cakl  Hatdcn, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  AppropriatUmt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waihington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ms.  CHAZRMAir:  This  is  to  advlM  you 
that  in  connection  with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 709,  to  continue  appropriations  for  the 
month  of  July  1062,  none  of  the  funds  made 


available  to  the  Defmrtment  of  the  Interior 
therein  will  be  used  for  the  lead  and  zlno 
stabUlzation  program. 

The  second  supplemental  appropriation 
blU,  1962,  H.R.  11038,  recommended  appro- 
priations of  $4,880,000  for  the  lead  and  zinc 
stabilization  program.  However,  this  bill 
has  never  been  enacted  Into  law  and,  conse- 
quently, no  funds  were  avtdlable  for  this 
program  In  fiscal  year  1962. 

Under  the  terms  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
769,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
be  precluded  from  using  any  money  from 
the  continuing  resolution  for  the  lead  and 
zinc  stabilization  program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Sidney  D.  Lakson, 
Director  of  Budget  and  Finance. 


General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1962. 
Hon.  Carl  Hayden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  requested,  this  Is 
to  advise  you  that  In  connection  with  House 
Joint  Resolution  769,  to  continue  appropri- 
ations for  the  month  of  July  1962,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  therein  will  be  used 
for  the  negotiation  of  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  lead,  zinc,  or  other  minerals, 
nor  for  the  contracting  thereof,  nor  as  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  production  thereof,  unless  they 
are  certified  as  Indispensable  to  the  stockpile 
program  for  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
or  unless  they  are  certified  as  Indispensable 
to  current  Government  operations. 

This,  however,  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  contracts  already  fi^6tiated  under  which 
the  United  States  is  liable  for  the  procure- 
ment of  such  materials  for  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpile. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  L.  Boutin. 

Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  769) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  all  kindness  and 
friendship  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  I  must  resist  his 
statement  that  because  he  represents  a 
State  which  has  a  large  population  and 
contributes  a  large  amount  of  the  Na- 
tion's revenue,  somehow  he  has  more 
responsibility  than  other  Senators. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  that  we  are  equal  Mem- 
bers in  an  equal  body.  Our  responsibil- 
ities cannot  be  divided  or  apportioned 
according  to  the  population  of  the  States 
we  represent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  allow  me  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  confine  himself  to 
brief  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  a  reputation  for 
being  verbose. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  implica- 
tion of  my  words  was  clear  that  New 
York  has  so  many  interests  and  so  many 
things  at  stake  in  all  these  bills  because 
of  its  size  and  because  of  the  financial 
Interests  which  are  involved  there,  that 
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we  feel  very  heavily  hiirt  by  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  getting  done  on  all  these  bills. 
That  was  the  only  implication  of  my 
statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  spelled  that  out. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  and 
every  other  Senator,  no  matter  how 
small  his  State  or  how  limited  its  re- 
sources, are  fully  equal  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
report  to  the  Senate  that  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  head  has  remaining,  unexpended, 
$10,428.10.  I  am  advised  by  the  De- 
partmeht  of  State  that  unless  those  funds 
are  withdrawn  before  July  1,  they  will 
not  be  available  and,  furthermore,  will 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  The  funds  will 
not  be  withdrawn. 

I  think  this  may  serve  as  a  good  ex- 
ample for  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govermnent.  If  all  agen- 
cies would  permit  their  unused  funds  to 
revert  to  the  Treasury,  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  Congress  could  ex- 
ercise their  responsibihties  with  a  great 
deal  more  prudence  and  precision  than 
to  permit  the  following  of  the  practice 
in  which  so  many  agencies  indulge,  of 
somehow  obligating  or  using  all  unap- 
propriated funds  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  meet- 
ing for  this  year  has  been  changed  from 
Argentina  to  Brazil.  It  will  begin  in 
Brasilia  on  October  24. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


CONTINUATION  OP  AUTHORITY 
FOR  REGULATION  OP  EXPORTS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  am'endment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3161)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity tor  regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following;  "That  section  12  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
out   'June  30,    1962'   and  InBerting  in  U«a 


thereof    'June    30,    1963';"   and   the    Houae 
agrees  to  the  same. 

A.    Willis    Robektsok, 

John    Spabkman. 

PAtn.    H.    HOVOLAB, 

Homer  E.  Capehakt, 
Wallacx  Bemnett, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Wright  Patman, 
Albert  Rains, 
Abraham  J.  Multer, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Clarence   Kilbttrn, 
William  B.  Widnall, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  from  the  two  Houses  on  S. 
3161,  the  extension  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  were  faced  with  diflBcult  prob- 
lems and  with  little  time  to  solve  them 
before  the  June  30  deadline  would  arrive. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  made  the 
law  permanent,  and  it  would  have  writ- 
ten into  the  law  three  amendments. 
Acting  on  the  basis  of  the  overwhelming 
votes  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  conferees 
urged  these  amendments  vigorously. 

The  House  bill  would  have  extended 
the  act  for  3  years  and  would  have  made 
four  substantive  amendments.  Acting 
on  the  basis  of  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  House  in  favor  of  its  bill,  the  House 
conferees  urged  the  House  amendments 
vigorously. 

On  both  sides,  the  conferees  felt  that 
substantial  amendments  to  the  act  had 
been  proposed,  and  that  the  implications 
of  some  of  these  amendments  might  be 
very  substantial  and  far  reaching.  The 
conferees  felt  that  there  was  not  time, 
before  the  act  expires  this  Saturday,  to 
explore  the  implications  of  these  amend- 
ments with  the  care  and  attention,  and 
with  the  advice  and  guidance  from  the 
executive  departments  and  the  public, 
which  the  amendments  warrant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  con- 
ferees felt  that  the  only  possible  course 
they  could  take  was  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent act  with  a  1-year  extension,  so  that 
further  study  would  be  given  to  the  im- 
portant problems  of  foreign  trade,  par- 
ticularly East-West  trade,  which  these 
amendments  raise. 

The  Senate  conferees  regretted  that 
they  were  not  able  to  have  the  Senate 
amendments  written  into  the  law.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  unwise  to  do  so  at  the 
price  of  accepting  substantial  amend- 
ments, which  might  perhaps  have  disas- 
trous effects  upon  our  foreign  trade, 
without  an  opportunity  for  full  hearings 
and  thorough  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  conferees  felt  the  same  way 
about  the  Senate  amendments. 

While  the  Senate  amendments  were 
not  written  into  the  extension  of  the 
act.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  other  officials 
exercising  functions  under  the  Export 
Control  Act.  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  these  amendments. 

The  committee  and  the  Senate  sup- 
ported the  principle  embodied  In  Sena- 


tor Javits'  amendment  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  should  exert  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  maximum  cooperation  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  exercis- 
ing controls  over  free-world  trade  with 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  with  other  xm- 
friendly  nations.  Even  though  this  was 
not  written  into  the  act  by  the  con- 
ferees, no  question  was  raised  as  to  this 
policy. 

Senator  Keatinc's  amendments  made 
it  clear  that  the  economic  significance 
of  exports  to  unfriendly  nations  should 
be  considered  and  should  be  emphasized. 
No  question  was  raised  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  this  policy.  Senator  Keatiwc's 
amendments  also  made  it  clear  that  re- 
peated or  willful  violations  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  and  regulations  were  con- 
sidered as  very  serious  offenses  and  de- 
serving of  heavy  penalties.  No  question 
was  raised  as  to  this  opinion. 

In  my  ludgment.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.^e  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  other  officials  exercising  functions 
under  the  Export  Control  Act  should  bear 
these  views  in  mind,  even  though  they 
have  not  been  expressly  written  into  the 
act,  and  these  officials  should  be  gov- 
erned, in  the  exercise  of  the  wide  dis- 
cretion given  them  under  the  Export 
Control  Act,  by  these  views  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN  1  for  the  very  kind  things  he 
had  to  say  about  these  amendments  and 
for  his  conscientious  efforts  in  con- 
ference. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with 
an  incredible  situation.  The  Senate 
adopted  the  amendments  which  I  offered 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  2.  and  then  passed  the 
bill  itself,  also  incorporating  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague  [Mr,  Javits  1,  by 
a  vote  of  59  to  1. 

The  other  body  also  passed  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  Export  Control 
Act  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  339  to  0.  Yet 
tonight  we  are  asked  to  scrap  all  that 
work  and  simply  drop  all  these  amend- 
ments. 

In  my  judgment,  this  conference  re- 
port should  be  rejected.  It  does  com- 
plete violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  action 
in  both  Houses  on  this  bill.  It  is  a 
severe  blow  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
trying  to  put  muscle  into  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  combat  Communist  eco- 
nomic warfare  tactics.  Our  amendments 
were  opposed  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments— unwisely,  in  my  judgment — but 
prevailed  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  conferees  have  now  capitulated  to 
the  desires  of  the  agencies  administer- 
ing export  controls  instead  of  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  action,  if  successful,  will  weaken 
our  position  in  the  struggle  with  com- 
munism, make  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  get  the  agreement  of  our  allies  on 
realistic  measures  to  combat  Communist 
procurement  of  vital  materials  from  the 
free  world,  and  encourage  continued  vio- 
lations of  export  controls  by  a  few  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  traders  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  business  commu- 
nity and  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  agree- 
ment on  the  amendments  between  the 
House  and  Senate  can  be  reached  and 
shall  move  to  recommit  the  conference 
report.  , 

The  amendments  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  go  as  far  in  some  respects  as 
did  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
other  body.  But  I  find  nothing  incon- 
sistent in  the  action  of  the  two  Houses  on 
this  bill  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  over- 
whelming  sentiment  in  both  bodies  is  in 
favor  of  strengthening  this  act.  The 
House  amendment  in  issue  changes  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  present  act,  by  adding  a 
new  provision  as  follows: 

Such  rules  and  regvlatlons  shall  provide 
for  denial  of  any  request  or  application  for 
authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies.  Including  technical  daU,  from  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Including,  but  not  Umlted  to, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
all   countries   under  lt«  domination. 

The  amendment  does  not  stop  there. 
It  then  provides — 

unless  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  export  does  not  significantly  contribute 
to  the  military  or  eeonomlc  potential  of 
such  nation  or  nations  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  flexibility  un- 
der this  amendment.  These  materials 
should  not  be  shipped  to  the  Communist 
bloc  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  export  of  these  materials  will 
not  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  Its  report  to 
the  House  on  this  amendment  said  this 
is  the  standard  it  is  now  following. 

There  is  no  need  to  have  further  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcomanlttee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject.  A 
select  committee  of  the  other  body, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Member 
from  North  Carolina.  Representative 
KrrcHiw,  has  held  extensive  hearings 
and  his  amendment  Is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  those  hearings.  We  have 
been  over  this  ground  thoroughly. 
What  we  are  proposing  Is  guidelines  to 
the  executive  departments,  In  light  of 
our  hearings,  which  we  know  are  neces- 
sary. Both  Houses  acted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  approving  strengthening  amend- 
ments. The  conference  report  omits  all 
these  amendments.  In  my  judgment  we 
should  reject  this  conference  report  and 
recommit  the  bill  ,to  the  conference 
committee.  J I 

The  PRESIDING'  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  amendments  dropped  in  the  confer- 
ence was  an  amendment  which  I  spon- 
sored and  which  the  committee  adopted. 
It  provides  that: 

Congress  further  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  re- 
formulate, and  apply  such  controls  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  In  cooperation 
with   all   nation*    with    which    the   United 


States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
to  formulate  a  unified  commercial  and  trad- 
ing policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non-Com- 
munlst-domlnated  nations  or  areas  In  their 
dealings  with  the  Communist-dominated 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  extremely 
Important  matter,  because  the  Soviets 
are  now  using  us  to  a  fare-thee-well,  In 
the  free  world— playing  off  one  industrial 
coimtry  against  another,  and  having 
their  way  with  the  trade  in  the  world, 
instead  of  observing  any  basic  rules  of 
trade  such  as  are  observed  by  any  nation 
which  is  a  member  of  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  by  the 
customs  of  our  world. 

Many  persons  have  written  on  this 
subject.  I  wrote  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  investigated  it  at  the  behest  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
went  to  Moscow;  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keatinc]  has  done  a  great  amount  of 
work  in  this  field;  and  everyone  agrees 
that  there  should  be  a  unified  trading 
policy. 

So  the  committee  wisely  adopted  this 
amendment,  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

But  now  our  dear  friend  and  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  J.  who  has  his  troubles  with  the 
House  conferees,  tells  us  that  we  must 
drop  this  amendment  and  that  the  House 
will  not  go  along  with  us  unless  we  go 
along  with  its  amendment,  but  its 
amendment  happens  to  be  so  sweepingly 
worded  that  if  it  were  included,  the 
President  perhaps  would  be  subjected  to 
embarrassment  in  order  to  avoid  cutting 
off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Communist  bloc  nations;  and  therefore 
we  are  told  that  we  must  go  along  and 
must  accept  a  1-year  extension,  be- 
cause the  act  expires  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  could  un- 
derstand that  position  if  it  were  in  an- 
other context  and  at  another  time  and 
if  the  Issues  were  not  so  Important. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing], who  worked  hard  on  his  amend- 
ments. Finally  they  were  agreed  to  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate. 
His  amendments  are  directed  at  putting 
our  domestic  house  in  order  and  seeing 
to  it  that  the  penalties  are  made  to  fit 
the  crime  when  the  national  interest  is 
so  arrogantly  defied  In  the  case  of  export 
controls. 

I  tried  to  provide  for  similar  procedure 
with  respect  to  international  authority. 
In  directing  our  Government  authorities 
to  put  their  feet  on  the  road  toward 
closing  an  enormous  hole  in  our  dike  of 
freedom,  in  terms  of  trade.  But  all  these 
amendments  are  dropped  by  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  report 
confronts  us  with  the  same  thing — and  I 
say  this  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Alabama — that  we  con- 
sidered when,  a  few  moments  ago,  I  pro- 
tested against  conferences  which  are  ab- 
solutely broken  down  and  deadlocked. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  most  stubborn 
persons  control  the  Congress.  It  may  be 
one,  it  may  be  two,  it  may  be  three,  or  It 
may  be  four.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
majority  cannot  manifest  its  will;  and 
what  Is  even  more  Important,  It  fre- 


quently falls  to  show  that  degree  of  dug- 
In  determination  which  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  a  majority  in 
order  to  manifest  its  will. 

Suppose  there  were  no  export  controls 
on  Saturday  night  because  some  of  the 
vital  provisions  referred  to  by  myself  or 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  were  not  a 
part  of  the  conference  report?  This 
would  be  very  harmful,  but  it  would  be 
the  essence  of  a  democracy.  The  fact 
that  it  Is  harmful  does  not  mean  that  It 
would  not  be  well  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  it  ever  proposed 
that  these  controls  be  extended  for  a 
year? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  of  no  such  pro- 
posal by  anyone  in  our  committee.  It 
was  not  considered.  We  embraced  a 
forward  step  in  what  we  all  recognized 
was  a  difficult  field. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  believe  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  be  guilty  of  fallacious  think- 
ing if  he  said  our  own  Senate  committee 
thought  that  an  extension  for  just  1  year 
would  not  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  my  distinct 
impression  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  thought  that  was  the  consensus. 
Certainly  it  was  the  view  of  the  Senate 
when  it  acted  in  a  most  deliberate  way 
on  the  proposal  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion that  the  whole  consideration  of  the 
Senate  was  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
changes  in  existing  policy? 

Mr.  JAVrrg.    I  thoroughly  agree. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  things  "eat- 
ing on"  the  country  is  the  assumption 
that  "we  have  the  authority  if  we  want 
to  do  it.  You  do  not  have  to  Instruct 
us  and  give  us  any  more  authority." 

Consider  the  pass  we  are  In.  I  think 
the  Congress  is  suffering  In  Its  own  pres- 
tige very  seriously  because  in  any  real 
appraisal  of  policy  the  executive  depart- 
ment Is  looked  to.  It  Is  being  recog- 
nized that  the  Congress  Is  not  an 
element  In  policymaking,  and  we  are 
regarded  as  stubborn  children  when  we 
will  not  do  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants,  and  when  we  take  no  af- 
firmative action. 

Businessmen  are  deflated  over  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
Congress,  because  it  does  not  know  where 
it  stands.  I  come  from  the  center  of  the 
business  world — New  York  City.  I  find 
no  businessman  who  says,  "I  may  be 
worrying  about  the  President,  but  I  have 
confidence  in  Congress."  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  considered  as  a  rubber- 
stamp  office  for  the  President.  If  we 
stamp  something,  it  goes  through.  If  we 
do  not,  we  are  regarded  as  stubborn.  No 
one  considers  Congress  in  terms  of  ef- 
fective policymaking. 

Congress  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  institution  of  Government  in  re- 
cent times,  and  it  is  because  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  fight.  This  Is  one  in- 
stance of  such  a  lack  of  action.  We  are 
expected  to  lie  down  and  let  the  situa- 
tion continue  for  another  year  and  leave 
decisions  to  the  executive  department. 
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Mr.  President,  I  rarely  take  tills  posi- 
tion. I  think  those  who  have  served  with 
me  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  know 
that.  But  I  think  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  act.  It  was  the  Berlin 
wall  at  one  time.  I  think  this  is  the  place 
where  it  is  critical  for  Congress  to  act.  I 
think  we  should  turn  down  the  confer- 
ence report,  appoint  new  conferees,  and 
let  the  bill  go  back  to  conference.  It  is 
time  we  impressed  the  country  with  the 
fact  that  we.  too,  have  a  policymaking 
role  to  which  the  people  must  look  with 
confidence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  speaks  about  appointing  new  con- 
ferees. Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  appoint 
new  conferees,  but  merely  to  use  the  con- 
ferees we  have  and  send  them  back  with 
instructions? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  in  mind  the  re- 
appointment of  conferees  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  have  no  intention  of  question- 
ing my  colleagues.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkhan]  is  a  man  of 
high  quality  and  talent;  but  unless  we 
first  invest  the  conferees  with  the  kind 
of  iron  they  need  to  come  back  to  the 
Senate  with  the  best  they  can  obtain, 
they  have  no  instruction:;. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  share 
my  view  that  it  would  be  a  very  salutary 
thing,  in  view  of  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  happening  in  conference  com- 
mittees, to  send  the  conferees  back  with 
instrtictions? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  idea.  If  the  country  becomes 
alanned  about  what  is  going  on,  it  will 
be  salutary,  because  it  is  no  credit,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  debit  to  the 
national  business. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  no- 
ticed— and  I  think  it  has  been  going  on 
for  about  2  years  with  increasing  fre- 
quency— that  there  seems  to  be  a  trend 
developing,  with  regard  to  our  confer- 
ence procedures,  that  more  and  more 
conference  reports  come  back  resembling 
less  and  less  the  bills  that  the  Senate 
has  sent  to  conference? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do;  and  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleague  of  an  experi- 
ence we  all  had.  when,  having  fought 
up  hill  and  down  on  an  appropriation  for 
foreign  aid,  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion 2  years  ago,  the  conferees  went  out 
and  in  3  hours  came  back  and  completely 
leveled  everything  that  we  had  fought 
for  and  had  voted  on  for  some  days. 
All  those  efforts  went  completely  down 
the  drain  and  the  House  conferees  had 
their  way  throughout. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  share 
my  view  that  in  the  particular  instance 
before  the  Senate  the  victor  In  the  con- 
ference is  the  State  Department?  Both 
Houses^  are  of  the  opinion  that  some  re- 
strictions ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
State  Department,  and  if  we  accept  this 
conference  report  without  sending  the 
conferees  back  with  instructions  to  see 
if  we  cannot  reach  some  agreement  on 
certain  restrictions  that  both  Houses  in 
principle  think  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  State  Department  we  will  en- 


courage the  State  Department  and  other 
Government  agencies  and  help  develop 
the  kind  of  conflict  that  has  apparently 
developed  between  the  two  Houses;  and. 
as  has  occurred  In  this  case,  it  would 
result  in  extending  the  status  quo.  which, 
in  an  area  such  as  this,  is  what  the  State 
Department  reall.  wants.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  is  a  former  law  school  dean, 
has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  funda- 
mental events  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
which  undermines  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  when  the  people's  represen- 
tatives, the  legislature,  begin  to  be 
frustrated  in  terms  of  accomplishments 
that  the  executive  power  is  fed  and  sup- 
ported; and  if  we  cannot  have  sufficient 
heart  and  courage  to  exercise  our  au- 
thority, of  course,  we  are  building  up, 
in  the  most  effective  way,  far  more  than 
many  people  inveigh  against,  this  very 
basic  and  substantive  power,  the  execu- 
tive ix)wer.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  seems  to  me  we  do  not  know  how  to 
govern.  Therefore,  we  must  leave  it  to 
the  executive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  lope  it  is  clear  from 
the  implications  of  the  questions  I  have 
asked  that  I  share  the  views  expressed 
by  the  two  Senators  from  New  York.  I 
intend  to  vote  to  reject  the  conference 
report  and  to  send  the  Senate  conferees 
back  with  instructions. 

I  say  that  with  the  highest  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  is  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  strengthen  his  hand  by  sending 
him  back  to  conference.  We  should  not 
surrender  to  the  State  Department  by 
continuing  a  statui.  quo  policy  which  is 
a  very  bad  policy,  in  my  judgment,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pmblic  interest. 

Mr.  SPARK  MAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, both  the  Senators  from  New 
York  have  been  talking  primarily  with 
their  own  amendments  in  mind.  Has 
the  Senator  from  New  York  studied  the 
House  amendment,  with  respect  to  which 
we  were  actually  not  able  to  agree? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  have. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  endorse  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. We  were  in  complete  agreement 
on  the  Javits  amendment  and  on  the 
Keating  amendment.  There  was  no 
question  about  that. 

If  the  Senate  sends  the  conferees  back 
with  instructions,  what  will  those  in- 
structions be?  We  reached  the  point 
that  the  House  said  it  would  not  yield 
on  the  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  knows  that  we  offered  language 
which  we  thought  would  be  in  between, 
with  which  we  could  live,  which  we  could 
bring  back  to  the  Senate  and  which  the 
House  conferees  could  take  to  the  House 
for  approval.  We  thought  It  was  the 
best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  When  we  finished 
yesterday,  we  had  agreed  upon  the  Keat- 
ing and  Javits  amendments.  We  had 
agreed  upon  all  the  bill  except  the  so- 
called  House  amendment,  which  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  said  only  a  mo- 
ment ago  he  does  not  like. 

We  went  back  this  morning  and  were 
unable  to  get  together  on  the  so-called 
House  amendments.  We  had  no  right,  of 
course,  to  give  up  the  House  amend- 
ments. Only  the  House  conferees  could 
give  up  the  House  amendments.  They 
did  not  give  up  the  House  amendments. 
Then  I  made  a  motion  to  accept  the  bill 
as  it  is  now,  for  1  year,  on  the  basis  that 
that  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  one  of  the 
conferees,  to  be  instructed  to  go  back. 
I  am  willing  to  go  back  tomorrow  and 
to  make  an  effort  to  do  whatever  this 
body  wishes  to  have  done.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  I  shall  vote  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  go  back. 

I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
any  better.  I  think  we  shall  reach  an 
impasse.  I  think  we  shall  be  wasting 
our  time.  We  may  end  up  tomorrow 
night  or  at  midnight  June  30  with  no 
Export  Control  Act  at  all.  If  we  do  so. 
there  will  be  chaos.  Goods  will  be 
shipf>ed  from  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion in  the  United  States  to  Russia,  and 
goods  will  be  coming  from  there  until 
the  Congress  enacts  a  bill,  because  in 
that  event  there  would  be  no  law  on  tlie 
subject.  It  would  be  as  legal  to  ship 
goods  to  Russia,  to  its  satellites,  or  to 
Cuba  as  it  would  be  to  ship  to  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  We  gave  considera- 
tion to  that  problem. 

I  am  willing  to  go  back  tomorrow  and 
to  make  an  effort  to  retain  the  Keating 
and  Javits  amendments,  and  even  the 
House  amendments.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
them  per  se.    I  think  they  are  all  right. 

The  administration  claims  it  cannot 
live  with  the  House  amendments.  I  do 
not  know.  That  Is  the  administration's 
position. 

Senators  closer  to  the  administration 
ought  to  know  better  than  I  whether 
that  is  true.  They  can  talk  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  greater  detail,  as  to 
•whether  the  administration  can  live  with 
the  amendments  or  not.  It  is  claimed 
they  cannot  live  with  them.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  am  in  favor  of  tightening  the  law.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  tightened. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  one  of  the 
conferees,  to  go  back  tomorrow  and  to  do 
the  best  I  can.  My  best  judgment  is 
that  we  will  come  out  with  no  bill  at  all 
tomorrow  night.  Then  there  will  be 
chaos  in  this  Nation.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, I  hope  I  am. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
reply  to  my  colleague. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  view  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
KbatdjcI  on  the  House  amendment  and 
my  view.  I  respect  his  view  and  I  am  sure 
he  respects  mine,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
Is  the  fundamental   point   we   are   up 
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against.  The  Senate  may  very  well  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  take  the  House 
amendments  as  well.  In  which  case  the 
plan  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating  1 
would  work  perfectly.  I  assume  that  If 
we  take  their  amendments  they  will  take 
our  amendments.  This  would  be  within 
the  wisdom  and  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  decide. 

The  thing  to  which  I  object  is  that 
because  one  of  the  parties  wishes  to  be 
stubborn  about  its  own  position  and  say, 
'You  will  take  it  this  way  or  not  have 
it  at  all "  we  mu,t  cave  in,  because  we 
have  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
than  they— that,  because  we  think  there 
will  be  chaos,  we  will  yield. 

This  requires  a  value  judgment.  The 
value  judgment  which  I  make,  which  is 
my  reason  for  making  this  speech,  is  that 
there  is  more  to  lt>e  gained  from  fighting 
this  issue  out  in  the  country  at  long  last, 
which  is  a  very  sensitive  one  to  our  coirn- 
try,  than  in  yielding  and  saying,  "We 
must  have  some  kind  of  bill,  so  no 
amendments  at  all  will  be  taken." 

I  ask  my  colleague,  how  would  we  ever 
resolve  these  deadlocks  in  conferences? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     May  I  finish,  please? 

How  would  we  resolve  the  deadlocks  in 
conference?  This  ridiculous  situation 
with  regard  to  appropa-iations  could  go 
on  forever.  Orators  have  said  for  years, 
and  quite  properly,  that  the  Congress 
can  sit  on  its  hands  and  the  wheels  of 
Government  will  grind  to  a  halt.  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  make  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  or  Senators  act.  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  do  so.  We  do  not  have 
to  vote  for  anything. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the 
'country  can  speak,  and  very  decisively, 
when  they  wish  to  speak. 

It  is  quite  often  proper,  in  the  case  of 
an  impasse,  to  go  to  the  country  for  a 
decision.  That  time  may  be  now  in  re- 
spect to  this  particular  bill.  Let  us  go 
to  the  country.  Let  us  give  instructions 
to  the  Senate  conferees.  Let  us  make 
our  case  to  the  counti"y  as  to  the  com- 
plete unreasonableness  of  the  position  of 
the  House  on  its  amendments,  and  per- 
mit the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
the  only  ultimate  guarantee  that  Gov- 
ernment will  function  at  all  in  this 
country,  to  have  its  effect,  instead  of 
handling  the  problem,  as  it  were,  inside 
the  family  and  lettir>g  it  go  down  the 
drain  because  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  are  stubitwrn. 

That  is  what  we  are  arguing  about. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?       li 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yleW. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  our  letting  this  legislation  go 
down  the  drain  because  the  House  con- 
ferees may  be  stubborn,  and  to  our  cav- 
ing in,  and  all  that.  I  fear  that  the 
impression  may  be  left  that  this  was  a 
soft,  easy,  short  conference.  We  had 
two  sessions.  We  met  yesterday.  Yes- 
terday we  came  to  complete  agreement 
except  as  to  the  controversial  House 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  will  recall 
that  before  leaving  the  conference  yes- 
terday we  even  agreed  to  try  to  work  out 
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language  on  which  we  could  get  to- 
gether. We  instructed  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  two  committees  to  do  that. 
The  staff  members  drafted  the  language. 
It  was  presented  this  morning.  The 
House  conferees  were  unwilling  to  accept 
it. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  caving  in.  I 
want  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
know  that  I  voted  against  the  motion 
which  was  made,  but  I  am  here  repre- 
senting tht  committee.  When  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  conferees  voted  the 
way  they  did.  I  signed  the  conference 
report  with  them. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  many  confer- 
ence committees.  I  have  learned  long 
since  that  any  conference  involves  an 
element  of  compromise.  We  do  not  get 
what  we  want  every  time.  If  a  Senator 
stands  in  the  Senate  or  in  a  conference 
committee  and  merely  votes  negatively 
all  the  time,  he  does  not  contribute  much. 

I  am  here  supporting  the  committee 
and  supporting  the  majority  of  the  con- 
ference, even  though  I  did  not  vote  with 
the  majority.  But  I  know  what  their 
position  was. 

A  motion  was  made  to  agree  upon  a 
simple  continuance  for  1  year  in  order 
that  we  might  have  time  to  study  the 
proposal.  I  think  we  saw  enough  of  the 
conference  to  know  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  not  merely  accept  our  amend- 
ments. Until  the  last  moment  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  them 
to  accept  some  in-between  language. 
But  it  became  apparent,  since  they  had 
not  been  able  to  study  the  amendment — 
and  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  do  so 
in  the  time  available — that  the  point 
they  made  was  valid.  Of  course,  the 
point  was  made  on  our  side,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  majority  of  the  conferees, 
that  the  same  thing  applied  to  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  not  had  the  House 
amendment  before  our  committee.  We 
have  not  had  witnesses  to  testify  on  the 
effect  of  the  language  that  the  House 
sought  to  write  into  the  bill. 

I  beUeve  that  the  course  taken  was  the 
course  that  often  must  he  taken,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

Tonight  the  Senate  agreed  that  we 
would  take  certain  action.  Although  the 
Senator  from  New  York  did  not  object 
to  that  course  being  taken,  he  made  some 
critical  statements  about  it.  We  then 
passed  a  simple  continuing  resolution  to 
take  care  of  appropriation  bills  that 
should  have  been  completed  before  June 
30.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  not  the  way 
we  ought  to  legislate.  Nevertheless,  we 
did  so,  and  there  was  no  objection.  We 
passed  a  joint  resolution  tonight — not 
a  single  voice  was  raised  in  opposition — 
continuing  for  1  year  a  certain  law  with 
reference  to  scrap  metal.  Not  a  word 
was  said  in  opposition  to  that  joint  res- 
olution. No  questions  were  even  asked 
about  it.  Now  when  we  come  to  a  res- 
olution to  continue  for  1  year  the  pres- 
ent control  act  which  has  been  operating 
since  1949,  and  to  give  the  conmiittees 
the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  study 
the  subject,  to  call  witnesses  in  and  get 
their  opinion  as  to  how  these  amend- 
ments would  operate,  we  hear  objection 
and  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
ferees ought  to  be  sent  back. 


Mr.  President,  a  conference  is  not  a 
simple  thing,  as  every  Senator  who  has 
participated  in  one  knows.  It  must  be 
a  question  of  give  and  take.  It  is  a 
question  of  compromise  and  arriving  at 
the  best  plan  that  can  be  agreed  upon. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
CAPEHART  ],  who  was  present  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  conference,  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  did  the  best  we  could. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
bke  to  respond  to  that  statement  brief- 
ly. I  respect  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  do  not  think  he  caved  in,  or  anything 
hke  that.  I  would  never  think  that  of 
him  or  ever  say  such  a  thing  about  him. 

My  point  is  that  on  these  questions 
we  must  come  to  a  value  judgment  as 
to  the  point  at  which  we  will  stand, 
especially  in  a  case  in  which  no  one  has 
received  anything  that  he  wants.  It 
Ls  not  a  question  of  yielding  some  of 
the  things  we  want  in  order  to  get  others. 
Neither  the  tiouse  nor  the  Senate  has 
received  anything  it  wants. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 
has  properly  put  the  question.  No  one 
wanted  a  bare  extension  of  the  law,  and 
yet  we  are  getting  it.  All  it  would  do 
would  be  to  strengthen  and  buttress  the 
power  of  the  executive  department. 

My  value  Judgment,  which  could  be 
wrong — and  that  is  why  I  am  one  Sena- 
tor in  a  hundred  and  am  not  running  it 
all  alone — is  that  this  is  the  point  at 
which  we  must  stand.  The  question  i: 
important  enough  so  that  we  ought  to 
let  the  impact  of  the  country  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  conf  erees4n  order  to  pro- 
duce a  result  more  important  to  the 
country  than  the  bare  extension  of  the 
act.  That  is  the  case  I  have  tried  to 
make  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  much  that  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man], 
has  said  in  behalf  of  the  conference  re- 
port begs  the  question.  He  cites  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  tonight  in 
extending  certain  existing  law.  Those 
extensions  did  not  go  to  conference. 
The  Senate  had  not  taken  the  action 
that  we  took  on  the  export  bill.  We  took 
a  legislative  course  of  action  on  the  bill. 
That  legislative  course  of  action  did  not 
at  all  involve  the  question  of  extension. 
There  was  no  propxjsal  that  we  merely 
take  action  on  an  extension.  It  was 
proposed  that  we  consider  some  substan- 
tive changes  in  the  existing  law.  We 
considered  them.  We  passed  tunend- 
ments.  We  sent  our  conferees  into  con- 
ference. And  now  we  are  told  that  little 
or  no  headway  was  made  with  the  House 
because  the  House  had  certain  amend- 
ments agreed  to  by  the  House  that  the 
Senate  conferees  thought  would  be  a 
great  mistake.  We  are  told  that  even 
some  of  the  House  conferees  began  to 
doubt  their  own  amendments. 

But  the  procedure  that  is  being  sug- 
gested by  those  of  us  who  are  urging 
that  our  conferees  be  sent  back  for  an- 
other trial  is  a  procedure  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  provided  for  in  the  procedure  and 
policies  of  the  Senate.  It  happens  to  be 
a  course  of  action  that  is  perfectly  legal 
and  legitimate  when  we  think  another 
try  ought  to  be  made. 
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If  we  send  the  conferees  back  to  con- 
ference, how  can  we  tell  tonight  that  it 
might  not  have  some  effect  on  the  House 
conferees?  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
procedure.  When  a  conference  report 
comes  back  that  we  think  does  not  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  Senate  that  we  had 
in  mind  to  a  degree  that  it  ought  to  have 
,  been  carried  out  in  conference,  we  pro- 
vide for  sending  the  conferees  back  with 
Instruction.  I  think  we  ought  to  try 
that  procedure.  If  we  follow  the  policy 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  In  this  body  of 
taking  for  granted  that  a  conference  re- 
port is  going  to  be  the  final  result,  and 
that  there  is  very  little  probability  that 
that  conference  report  will  be  rejected 
or  that  the  conferees  will  be  sent  back 
with  instructions  for  further  conference, 
we  weaken  the  Senate  conferees  In  con- 
ference after  conference. 

The  tendency  has  developed  in  the 
Senate — and  the  House  has  come  to  ac- 
cept it — not  to  raise  any  questions,  no 
matter  if  the  conferees  come  back  with 
a  conference  report  so  completely  at 
variance  as  this  one  is  with  Senate  ac- 
tion that  it  really  is  almost  counter  to 
what  the  Senate  proposed  when  it  sent 
the  bill  into  conference. 

We  have  before  us  a  situation  in  which 
we  should  exercise  our  right  under  a 
procedure  that  exists  in  the  Senate. 
When  we  think  a  conference  report  is 
so  far  different  from  what  we  adopted 
when  we  sent  the  conferees  into  confer- 
ence, we  should  send  them  back  for 
another  try.  That  action  would  not 
express  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our  con- 
ferees. Quite  to  the  contrary.  We  would 
thereby  express  a  confidence  in  our  con- 
ferees. We  would  be  saying  that  we  be- 
lieve under  new  instructions  of  the  Sen- 
ate they  should  be  given  an  opportimity 
to  present  the  case  of  the  Senate  once 
more.    That  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 

We  will  not  surrender  to  the  House 
without  at  least  an  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  House  officially ,  on  a  second  trip 
through  the  conference,  "We  want  you  to 
consider  the  bill  once  more  because  we 
think  you  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
turning  down  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  conferees  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain amendments  adopted  in  the  Senate." 

If  we  do  not  take  such  action,  we 
weaken  the  whole  conference  procedure 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sat  in  confer- 
ences with  the  House  in  the  past  couple 
of  years.  I  am  a  little  alarmed  and  dis- 
turbed about  the  attitude  in  too  many  of 
the  conferences  with  the  House.  There 
is  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
House  conferees — in  some  conferences  at 
least — to  adopt  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude.  We  do  not  support  good  legis- 
lative processes  by  yielding  to  that  kind 
of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I 
think  the  House  is  wrong  in  not  accept- 
ing some  of  the  amendments  that  the 
Senate  conferees  have  proposed. 

Furthermore,  how  do  we  know  here 
tonight,  if  we  send  this  report  back  to 
conference,  that  the  House  may  not 
agree  to  certain  modifications  of  its  own 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  modify  the 
House  proposal  which  many  of  us — and 
I  happen  to  be  one — believe  should  not 
be  adopted?    We  ought  to  try  It, 


As  to  the  argument  during  the  de- 
bate— and  it  is  another  one  that  begs 
the  question — that  because  there  were 
no  hearings  held  in  regard  to  the  House 
amendment,  therefore  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend the  program  for  1  year,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  House  in  its  wisdom  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  passed  its  judg- 
ment upwn  the  amendment  which  it 
wrote  into  the  bill.  There  is  no  law  that 
requires  hearings  if  the  House  in  its 
judgment  believes  the  issue  is  so  clear 
that  a  certain  provision  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten into  law  without  hearings.  I  am  ac- 
customed to  the  argimient  that,  because 
there  were  no  hearings,  the  principle  of 
an  amendment  ought  to  be  completely 
discarded.  I  believe  that  the  House 
amendment  should  be  considered  again. 
We  should  try  to  persuade  the  House 
to  modify  its  language.  We  should  try 
to  get  the  House  to  debate  at  least  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  amendment 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Lastly,  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  it — 
and  I  speak  very  frankly — as  a  lesson  to 
the  State  Department.  TjCt  us  face  it, 
Mr.  President.  In  connection  with  this 
bill  the  cooperation  from  the  State  De- 
partment was  very  much  wanting.  The 
State  Department  does  not  want  any 
restrictions  imposed  upKjn  it  in  this  field. 
This  is  not  consistent  with  my  concep- 
tion of  our  system  of  checks  under  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  exer- 
cise checks  against  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

Whether  or  not  the  administration  is 
fully  aware  of  it.  public  confidence  in 
the  handling  of  many  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters by  the  administration  is  slipping 
badly. 

We  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
administration  if  we  send  this  confer- 
ence report  back  to  conference  and  make 
another  try  to  get  into  the  bill  some 
checks  on  the  State  Department  itself. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  more  than  2 
minutes.  If  my  motion  is  in  order,  I 
now  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
recommitted  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  so  move. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  hearings  held 
by  the  select  committee  dealing  with  the 
whole  program  of  exporting  strategic 
goods  to  Communist  coxmtries.  That 
committee  held  even  more  extensive 
hearings  than  did  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Oiu-  hearings  are  continuing. 
The  subject  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. Perhaps  the  House  amendment 
could  be  better  worded,  but  I  have  no 
criticism  of  its  objectives.  Recommittal 
of  the  conference  report,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  pointed  out,  would  per- 
mit a  refinement  of  language. 

The  members  of  the  select  committee 
were  different  from  the  House  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Commit- 
tee who  participated  in  the  conference. 
The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
was  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina Representative  Kftchin,  and  the 
ranking   Qgpublican    member   was    the 


gentleman  from  California.  Represent- 
ative Lipscomb.  They  saw  eye  to  eye  on 
the  problems  Involved.  They  Joined  In 
the  report  tmd  the  amendments.  I  am 
confident  that  they  would  prefer  to  have 
only  the  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  rather  than  no  change  at  all  and 
a  mere  extension  of  the  act  for  1  year. 
I  wish  again  to  express  my  high  regard 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  problems  he  faces.  But  I  believe, 
with  his  great  abilities,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  go  back  and  to  retain  the  Senate 
amendments  which  we  adopted  with 
such  overwhelming  votes  and  to  obtain 
a  modification  of  the  House  amendment. 
Even  if  they  cannot  get  any  part  of  the 
House  amendment.  I  feel  certain  that 
those  who  took  part  in  the  investigation 
will  make  representations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  Cxurency  that  it  Is 
better  to  have  a  bill  with  the  Senate 
amendments  than  merely  ^n  extension 
of  the  present  law.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  conferees  will  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  to  recommit.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Englk),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnttsonI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  are 
absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  1.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  B^etaxtvirI. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grttkn- 
iMGl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NettbergerI.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith  1,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  are  necessarily  absent,  and,  if 
present  and  voting,  would  each  vote 
"yea." 
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The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley]  are  detailed  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

[No.  104  Leg.] 

YEAS— 44 


Aiken 

AUott 

BarUett 

Beall 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Bush 

Butler 

Cannon 

CarUon 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrluen 


Dworshafc 

Eastland 

Ervin        1 1 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Hruslca 

Jackson   , 

Javiu         1 

Keating   ' 

McClellan 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

NAY&~33 


Morton 
Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith,  Maine 

Biennis 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Anderson 

Hayden 

1          McOee 

Bennett 

Hlckey 

Me  teal  f 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Muskle 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Pell 

Church 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Robertson 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii      Sparkman 

EUender 

Long.  La. 

WUliams.  N.J 

Fulbrtght 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Burdlck 

Jordan 

Russell 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Mass. 

Dodd 

La\isrhe 

Symington 

Engle 

Magnubou 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Omening 

Neuberge* 

Hartke 

Pearson 

1 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  very  much  that  an  Important  bill 
dealing  with  private  enterprise  was  voted 
on  here  late  at  night  when  Members 
did  not  have  a  real  opportunity  to  find 
out  all  the  facts  about  the  report  and 
the  conference. 

In  the  conference  we  were  faced  with 
a  House  amendment  providing  that  no 
shipper  could  ship  goods  to  a  foreign 
country  unless,  before  each  shipment  was 
made,  the  President  certified  in  efifect, 
either  that  the  country  getting  the  goods 
was  friendly  and  was  not  harming  us, 
or  that  the  shipment  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  military  strength  or  the 
economic  strength  of  a  nation  unfriendly 
to  us.  The  amendment  was  aimed,  I 
think,  at  India  and  Yugoslavia  and  some 
other  countries.  Personally,  I  did  not 
care  whether  another  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  or  materials  from  the  United 
States  is  shipped  to  those  countries;  but 
I  realized  that  much  was  at  stake  for 
private  enterprise  in  this  country. 

Not  one  word  of  testimony  on  that 
amendment   was   presented  before   the 


House  committee  by  the  public  or  by 
the  Government. 

On  this  floor,  we  adopted  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  although  be- 
fore our  committee  there  was  not  one 
word  of  testimony  regarding  them.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  had  three 
amendments.  Two  of  them  were  not  too 
bad.  One  of  them  was  very  controver- 
sial. I  told  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
"Go  ahead  and  accept  two  of  the  amend- 
ments, for  we  have  only  until  Friday. 
So  accept  them,  rather  than  get  into  a 
nasty  fight  and  hold  up  this  measure,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  drop 
the  other  one." 

Then  we  got  into  the  conference.  The 
House  conferees  did  not  know  anything 
about  either  one  of  the  Keating  amend- 
ments; but  finally  we  got  them  to  agree 
to  take  some  of  the  Keating  amend- 
ments, and  we  took  one  of  the  House 
amendments. 

But  then  we  came  to  the  big  hurdle. 

We  had  not  put  any  limitation  on  how 
long  the  law  would  run.  We  had  made 
the  law  permanent.  The  House  had 
voted  a  limitation  of  3  years.  That  was 
not  too  bad.  But  the  House  had  amend- 
ment No.  3;  and  the  State  Department 
begged  and  pleaded  with  us  not  to  adopt 
it.  I  said  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
I  did  not  care  whether  we  never  shipped 
another  dollar's  worth  of  goods  to  any 
Communist  country  or  any  so-called 
neutral  country  that  would  use  our  re- 
sources against  us;  but  I  said  I  thought 
this  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I 
said  that  before  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  final  position  on  this — for. 
after  all,  it  most  seriously  involves  pri- 
vate enterprise,  not  Government  aid — we 
should  realize  that  we  have  to  make 
shipments  abroad  in  order  to  protect  our 
balance  of  payments,  because  there  are 
some  $21  billion  worth  of  claims  against 
this  country,  redeemable  in  the  end  in 
gold,  and  to  meet  them  we  have  free  gold 
in  the  amount  of  only  a  total  of  $4.5  bil- 
Uon.     That  is  what  we  are  faced  with. 

Now  the  Senate  has  voted  to  recommit 
the  conference  report.  I  will  return  to 
the  conference  and  will  see  what  can  be 
done  in  light  of  the  vote  tonight,  in 
light  of  the  Senate's  insistence  on  its 
version  of  the  bill.  But  certainly  I  think 
it  was  a  great  mistake  for  the  Senate  to 
take  this  action  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  why  was  the 
report  brought  up  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Because  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  had  a  most  important 
engagement  out  of  the  city  tomorrow, 
which  he  was  very  anxious  to  keep,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Senate  could  dispose 
of  the  matter  tonight. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  extend 
my  warm  commendation  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  for  the  fine  statement 
he  has  just  now  made  about  the  unfor- 
tunate action  the  Senate  has  taken  to- 
night. I  commend  him  for  his  position. 
I  hope  that  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees  he  will  stand  firm,  despite  this 
action;  and  I  hope  very  much  we  shall 
not  be  prejudiced  by  the  action  taken 
tonight  in  the  Senate. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  regard- 
ing the  increase  in  the  debt  limit,  I 
believe  that  certain  basic  facts  should 
be  stated  for  the  record. 

The  first  basic  fact  is  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  asked  Congress  to 
increase  the  debt  limit,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  eight  times  in  its  8  years 
in  office:  Once  in  1953,  once  in  1954,  once 
in  1955,  once  in  1956,  twice  in  1958.  once 
in  1959,  and  once  in  1960. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  second  year 
In  office  has  sent  up  his  seccnd  request 
for  an  increase  in  the  deyt  limit. 

With  ritualistic  regularity,  the  Con- 
gress has — with  one  exception — grum- 
bled and  cajoled,  and  then  done  what  it 
ought  to  do  in  the  national  interest — 
namely,  approved  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, whether  the  administra- 
tion was  Republican  or  Democratic.  To 
do  otherwise  would  have  been  to  invite 
financial  malpractice. 

The  one  occasion  in  the  last  decade 
when  Congress  turned  down  such  a  re- 
quest was  the  doing  of  the  Republican 
83d  Congress,  in  1953.  The  results  of 
that  action  in  the  fall  of  1953  included 
the  forced  use  of  $500  million  of  free 
gold  by  the  Treasury,  the  forced  retire- 
ment of  $500  million  of  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system,  and  the  forced 
sales,  at  disadvantageous  prices,  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  certificates. 

Mr.  President,  do  our  Republican 
friends  think  they  are  serving  the  na- 
tional interest  when  they  oppose  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit — by  doing  again 
what  they  did  with  such  adverse  effects 
on  the  national  interest  in  1953?  Today 
our  gold  situation  is  far  more  serious 
than  it  was  in  1953. 

Do  our  Republican  colleagues  who 
posed  the  pending  bill — fortunately,  un- 
successfully— want  to  force  Secretary 
Dillon  to  take  similar  steps  at  this  time, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  excoriat- 
ing the  administration  for  alleged  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  situation? 

I  point  out  that  the  national  debt  to- 
day, in  relation  to  the  gross  national 
product,  is  smaller  than  it  was  at  any 
time  during  President  Eisenhower's  term 
in  office;  and  this  is  a  startling  fact  which 
I  suggest  our  Republican  colleagues  and 
those  Democrats  who,  I  deeply  regret, 
voted  to  oppose  the  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  do  not  seem  to  wish  to  face. 

I  suggest  that  politics,  pure,  simple, 
and  unadulterated,  provides  the  only 
basis  for  the  opposition  to  the  increase 
in  the  national  debt  limit. 

I  regret  to  note  that  the  two  Republi- 
can candidates  for  statewide  office  in 
Pennsylvania,  now  serving  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  both  voted,  first,  to 
recommit  the  debt  limit  bill  to  commit- 
tee; and,  second,  against  the  bill  on  final 
passage  in  Che  other  body. 

What  steps,  I  ask  them,  had  they  ad- 
vocated if  the  increase  had  been  denied? 
What  actions  do  our  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  in  this  Chamber  advocate?  They 
have  given  no  answer. 

It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  under- 
stand how  conscientious  Members  of  the 
Congress   of   the   United   States,   faced 
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with  the  difficulties  we  have  in  this  coiin- 
try  today  in  terms  of  our  fiscal  policy, 
could  conscientiously  vote  against  the 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  which  was 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  what  is  contemplated  for  the 
rest  of  today,  and  also  for  tomorrow  and 
Saturday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  tonight  to  take  up,  and 
make  the  pending  business  for  tomorrow, 
Calendar  15^.  Senate  bill  2499.  to  re- 
vise the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park. 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OP  VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  1595.  Senate 
bill  2429,  to  revise  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  St.  John, 
Virgin  Islands  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  purpose  in 
moving  that  the  bill  be  taken  up  at  this 
time  is  to  have  it  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  Senate  takes  final  action  on  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  bill,  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  1548,  Senate  bill 
2560,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. That  bill  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

It  is  our  hope  that  tomorrow  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  able  to  take  final  action  on 
these  two  measures — and  that  should  be 
possible — and,  if  the  minority  views  on 
the  Renegotiation  Act.  House  bill  12081, 
are  available  and  printed,  to  have  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  measure.  That  would  be  the  sched- 
ule for  Friday. 

As  for  Saturday,  it  is  now  the  inten- 
tion to  have  a  session  on  Saturday,  pro- 
vided the  conference  committee  on  the 
sugar  bill  has  completed  its  work — be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  that  measure. 
So  we  shall  consider  a  session  on  Satur- 
day as  the  business  of  the  Senate.  If 
need  be,  we  shall  have  only  a  pro  forma 
session,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  in 
terms  of  that  conference  committee. 

So  I  think  we  should  count  on  a  full 
day  tomorrow;  and  if  we  get  into  con- 
sideration of  the  Renegotiation  Act  ex- 
tension, the  session  tomorrow  may  con- 
tinue as  late  as  the  session  tonight. 


Also,  we  should  look  forward  to  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturday.  After  all,  the  majority 
leader  informed  the  Senate  that  there 
would  be  night  sessions  and  Saturday 
sessions,  and  that  if  Senators  wish  to  be 
recorded,  they  should  be  present  when 
the  votes  are  taken.  That  is  why  we 
called  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Export  Control  Act  tonight.  I  regret 
that  that  was  done  at  a  late  hour,  but 
there  was  considerable  debate  on  it. 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
session  end  at  about  this  time,  but  some- 
times we  cannot  do  as  well  as  we  should. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senate  has  now  completed  all  its 
business  for  tonight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  all  of  the 
business  for  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
work  tonight,  it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSING  PROGRAMS  IN  CHILE  AND 
PERU 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  recently  of 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  refer  to  the  won- 
derful progress  made  to  date  on  the 
establishment  of  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions in  Latin  American  countries 
through  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  our  Government.  The 
leading  country  in  developing  the  system 
is  Chile,  with  Peru  not  far  behind.  Con- 
trary to  the  prediction  of  many  skeptics, 
the  experience  to  date  has  demonstrated 
that  the  people  of  these  countries  are 
willing,  and  apparently  able,  to  save 
money  in  anticipation  of  owning  their 
own  homes  and  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  home  construction  is  work- 
able in  these  underdeveloped  countries, 
despite  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Carl  Coan,  staff  director  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  was  asked  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  accompany  Mr.  Arthur  Cour- 
shon,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Washington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  on  a 
mission  to  Chile  to  review  the  progress 
of  the  U.S. -aided  savings  and  loan  system 
there.  Mr.  Courshon  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Chilean  law  to  establish 
the  system  in  that  country.  Both  Mr. 
Courshon  and  Mr.  Coan  have  written  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  agency  on  their 
mission. 

Because  I  believe  that  some  of  Mr. 
Coan's  remarks  on  his  mission  would  be 
of  general  interest,  I  aBk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  his  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RZPOKT    TO    THK    ACKNCT    FOK    InTZKN ATIONAI. 
£>KVXLOPMKNT   OF    RXVIKW    OF    UJ3.    HOCSIMa 

Progxams  IK  Chilk  and  Pxxu 
(By  Carl  A.  S.  Coan) 

The  mo6t  significant  finding  of  my  recent 
housing  mission  to  Chile  and  Peru  was  the 
discovery  of  a  tremendous  potential  for  sav- 
ings by  the  people  of  these  countries  that 
would  m^e  possible  the  purchase  of  a  home. 
In  these  lands  of  extreme  contrasts  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  universal  desire  for  decent  hous- 
ing and  the  willingness  to  make  sacrifices 
for  housing  by  families  whose  Incomes  are 
barely  sufficient  for  food  alone. 

In  both  countries,  the  bousing  conditions 
among  the  masses  of  low-Income  families 
were  unbelievably  shocking  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  become  worse  before  they 
get  better.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  people 
live  In  shacks,  slums,  huts,  and  overcrowded 
single  rooms,  and  with  city  populations 
doubling  and  tripling  In  one  generation, 
there  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  Improvement 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Why  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  BO  inadequately  housed  Is  too  in- 
volved to  consider  at  this  time.  Of  more 
importance  is  what  can  be  done  now  imd  In 
the  future  to  help  remedy  the  situation. 

I  believe  that  remedies  are  not  only  pos- 
sible but  most  necessary  In  consideration  of 
the  growing  unrest  and  discontent  that 
existing  conditions  are  generating  among  the 
masses  of  people. 

Prom  what  1  saw,  1  believe  that  a  com- 
bination of  n.S.  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance, private  and  government,  working 
closely  with  local  leadership  can,  with  pa- 
tience and  persistence,  provide  an  answer 
which  will  help  relieve  some  of  the  most 
serious  housing  conditions  In  these 
countries. 

In  both  countries,  there  is  an  adequate 
source  of  raw  materials  for  construction 
piu-poses  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  man- 
power, but  shortages  exist  In  managerial 
skill  and  In  accumulated  capital.  The 
managerial  skill  Is  needed  to  organize  a 
process  of  volume  production  of  homes  for 
the  mass  market  which  Is  the  only  way  that 
the  housing  needs  of  these  countries  will 
ever  be  met.  These  countries  must  learn 
more  about  the  advanced  techniques  of  ur- 
ban planning,  land  assembly,  volume  con- 
struction, merchandising,  financing  and 
government  cooperation,  which  have  been 
successfully  worked  out  by  U.S.  builders  and 
developers. 

The  shortage  of  accumulated  long-term 
capital  to  finance  home  construction  In 
quantity  Is  probably  the  most  critical  Item 
affecting  homebulldlng.  It  Is  here  that  the 
United  States  has  offered  Its  assistance,  not 
by  providing  the  capital,  but  by  offering  to 
help  establish  an  institutional  system  that 
would  accumulate  capital  within  the  coun- 
try Itself. 

As  you  know,  the  principal  purpose  of  my 
visit  to  Chile  and  Peru  was  to  observe  the 
savings  and  loan  systems  that  were  recently 
started  In  these  two  countries  with  U.S. 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  While 
there,  I  was  requested  also  to  Inquire  Into 
other  U.S.  assistance  programs  relating  to 
housing.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Arthur  Cour- 
shon of  the  Washington  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  who,  along  with  Mr.  David 
Krooth.  helped  establish  the  present  savings 
and  loan  system  In  Chile.  This  Chilean  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  In  effect  only  about  7 
months,  has  three  special  features — an  FHA- 
type  mortgage  Insurance  system,  an  FSLIC- 
type  savings  Insurance  system,  and  a  "main- 
tenance of  value"  provision  applying  to  both 
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savings  and  loans.  TbMe  are  new  concepts 
to  the  Latin  Americana  and  It  took  3  years 
to  work  out  the  legal  and  political  entangle- 
ments to  put  such  a  program  Into  operation. 
As  of  March  15,  there  were  15  associations 
with  10.778  accounts,  over  $3  million  In  sav- 
ings, over  200  mortgage  loans  totaling  $1.3 
million,  and  3  more  associations  about  ready 
to  be  chartered.  Most  of  the  associations  are 
less  than  8  months  old  but  are  already  accu- 
mulating savings  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $600,- 
000  a  month.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  savings 
are  expected  to  be  double  the  present  flgiire. 
Furthermore,  the  "maintenance  of  value" 
technique  for  overcoming  the  effect  of  Infla- 
tion has  spread  to  other  activities  and  has 
been  effective  in  bringing  In  about  $28  mil- 
lion of  savings  Into  the  National  Housing 
Agency  (CORVI)  for  us«  In  financing  homes. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RSCOMMKNDATIONS 

Peru  and  Chile  are  faet-growlng  countries 
whose  population  explceton,  particularly  In 
and  around  the  cities.  Is  placing  such  ex- 
treme burdens  on  the  Oovernments  that  out- 
side help  Is  critically  needed  to  avoid  a 
wholesale  breakdown  of  orderly  government. 
Cities  which  have  tripled,  quadrupled  and. 
In  one  case.  Increased  by  five  times  in  the 
last  20  years,  cannot  long  resist  the  resulting 
political  and  economic  i  pressures.  Decent 
shelter,  potable  water,  4nd  sanitary  sewers 
are  the  minimum  that  fteeds  to  be  provided 
to  head  off  a  major  revolt  by  many  of  these 
people.  U.S.  assistance  of  a  concrete  nature 
to  help  solve  this  problem  has  been  relatively 
insignificant  In  contrast  to  the  problem. 
This  Is  also  true  of  the  Oovernments  of  these 
countries.  In  Chile  and  Peru,  family  forma- 
tion alone  would  call  for  a  housing  program 
of  60,000  units  a  year  without  allowing  for 
migration  and  some  attempts  at  slum  clear- 
ance. Yet  the  housing  goal  In  each  country 
Is  more  In  the  neighborhood  of  36,000  units 
a  year  and  they  will  be  lucky  to  meet  that. 
The  question  Is,  What  Is  going  to  hapften  to 
the  rest  of  the  families? 

A  massive  problem  requires  a  massive  so- 
lution. The  solutions  now  being  under- 
taken can  only  tickle  the  palate  and  wUl 
never  satisfy  the  voracious  appetite  that  Is 
growing  bigger  each  passing  day. 

I  made  no  extensive  survey,  but  I  would 
guess  that  homes  built  last  year  with  U.S. 
assistance  In  Peru  and  Ghlle  combined  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  hundred. 
This,  In  contrast  to  a  need  of  more  than 
100,000.  gives  some  dimension  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  U.S.  efforts 
are  now  concentrated  on  the  establishment 
of  Institutions  and  on  project  demonstra- 
tions but,  nevertheless,  our  efforts  fall  far 
short  of  making  an  Impact  In  an  area  that 
Is  starving  for  attention.  I  also  recognize 
that  this  is  not  our  problem  but  that  of  the 
people  themselves  and  their  governments. 
Our  "alliance"  promises  are  to  cooperate  with 
the  Latin  American  countries,  not  to  sub- 
stitute for  them. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
our  Government  has  done  far  from  Its  best 
In  promoting  better  housing  programs  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  The  agency's 
official  attitude,  the  lOeo  and  1061  legisla- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Is  exemplified  by  the 
organization  of  Its  personnel.  Housing  Is 
far  down  the  line  as  a  sub-subunlt  under 
the  Office  of  Institutional  Development. 

The  attitude  of  only  passive  Interest  In 
this  subject  by  our  Internationalists  is  In- 
deed disillusioning  and  most  discouraging. 
Much  of  the  Indifferent  attitude  stems  from 
those  who  believe  that  housing  Is  a  social 
activity  with  no  Important  economic  sig- 
nificance, and  that  housing  needs  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  represent  a  "bottom- 
less pit."  These  are  attitudes  of  despair,  not 
of  hope,  and  are  contrary  to  the  Intent  and 
purposes  of  our  foreign  policy  as  expressed 


many  times  by  our  last  three  Presidents  and 
our  leaders  In  Congress. 

I  have  been  most  heartened  by  the  many 
expressions  of  concern  and  offers  of  assist- 
ance by  topnotch  housing  experts  In  and  out 
of  ovu-  Government  on  this  problem.  Most 
of  these  people  are  not  dreamers,  but  men 
of  substance  who  have  successfully  demon- 
strated their  abilities  In  the  United  States 
and  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  tackle 
new  problems.  Our  Government  Is  missing 
a  great  opportunity  by  overlooking  this  tal- 
ent. The  homebuilders,  the  bankers,  and 
savings  and  loan  experts,  and  the  city  plan- 
ners are  "chaffing  at  the  bit"  to  help  out. 
The  AID  needs  to  corral  this  enthusiasm  and 
ability  and  put  It  to  work.  This  program 
should  no  longer  be  considered  on  a  busl- 
ness-as-UEual  basis.  Unless  some  sense  of 
emergency  can  be  attached  to  developing  a 
whole  comprehensive  approach  to  housing 
aid  In  these  countries,  I  fear  that  It  may 
soon  be  too  late. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  legis- 
lative propxjsals  before  the  Congress  which 
would  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  to  export  to  the  underde- 
veloped friendly  countries  some  of  our  private 
enterprise  surplus  in  the  form  of  capital, 
techniques,  and  expert  talent. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  June  7,  Includes  a  provision 
sponsored  by  Senator  SPAaKMAN,  of  Alabama, 
which  would  amend  section  221(b)  (2)  of  the 
1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Government  to  Issue  a  guarantee  against 
loss  of  any  loan  Investment  for  housing  proj- 
Jects  in  less-developed  friendly  countries, 
provided  there  Is  appropriate  participation 
by  the  private  Investor  In  the  loan  risk. 
ThU  so-called  all-risk  guarantee,  which 
may  be  Issued  to  U.S.  citizens  or  corpora- 
tions, has  the  broadest  possible  coverage  pro- 
viding protection  to  the  Investor  against  any 
or  all  of  the  following  risks:  (1)  Incon- 
vertibility, (2)  expropriation  or  confiscation, 
(3)  war,  revolution,  or  Insurrection,  or  (4) 
economic  or  normal  business  failure.  Under 
existing  law,  the  guarantee  for  the  economic 
risk  Involved  could  not  exceed  75  percent  of 
the  Investment.  Under  the  Sparkman 
amendment,  the  U.S.  Government  would 
have  the  authority  to  guarantee  against  any 
loss  up  to  a  point  in  which  there  was  assur- 
ance of  appropriate  participation  by  the  In- 
vestor In  the  risk.  With  a  provision  such  as 
this.  American  builders,  cooperating  with 
builders  of  the  foreign  governments  and 
supported  by  U.S.  capital,  could  make  an 
outstanding  contribution  through  demon- 
stration projects  for  mass  production  of 
low-cost  housing  In  foreign  countries. 

The  other  legislative  proposal  Is  a  bill, 
S.  582,  Introduced  by  Senator  Smathees  of 
Florida,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Home  Loan  Bank  which 
would  accept  Investments  from  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  the  United  States  up  to 
1  percent  of  their  assets  to  help  finance  and 
support  the  establishment  of  mutual  savings 
and  loan  associations  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  proposal  Is  the  plan  to  have  the  Bank 
help  organize  and  coordinate  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  savings  and  loan  technicians 
to  act  as  consultants  to  the  newly  established 
associations  in  the  foreign  countries. 

S.  582  Is  pending  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cxir- 
rency  Committee,  of  which  I  am  staff  di- 
rector. The  committee  has  reviewed  Its  pro- 
visions briefly  and  has  referred  It  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  study, 
which  agency,  I  understand,  has  rewritten 
the  bill  and  is  now  awaiting  Budget  Bureau 
clearance  for  further  action.  The  bill  has 
run  Into  difficulties  particularly  because  of 
only  a  lukewarm  endorsement  by  the  State 
Department,  but  also  because  of  certain 
monetary  and  economic  matters  raised  by  the 


Treasury  Depwirtment.  Whether  or  not  Its 
supporters  can  rally  enough  support  for  Its 
passage  this  year  Is  yet  to  be  seen.  In  order 
to  pass  legislation  of  this  type.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  a  wide  range  of  support 
through  a  comprehensive  proposal  covering 
several  aspects  of  housing  aid  to  under- 
developed countries. 

Through  all  of  this,  progress  appeu^  to 
be  slow,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  Its 
direction.  Our  Government  has  already 
demonstrated  its  Interest  and  support  for  an 
active  housing  program  through  the  1961 
housing  legislation  and  subsequent  actions 
to  Implement  that  legislation.  The  1962  act 
will  provide  further  Incentive  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation, and  I  am  confident  that  the  prin- 
cipal Involved  In  S.  682  will  receive  full 
support  of  our  Government  and  that  a  com- 
bined U.S.  housing  program  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  will  provide  the  pump- 
prlmlng  that  Is  needed  for  these  countries 
to  do  the  Job  themselves. 

As  a  final  comment,  let  me  say  that  I 
appreciated  Immensely  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  first  hand  the  housing  problems  and 
programs  in  these  two  countries.  It  has 
been  an  extremely  rewarding  experience,  and 
I  hope  that  my  findings  and  report  to  the 
agency  may  be  helpful  In  Its  continued  and 
active  Interest  In  this  problem. 


VOLUNTARY  FEED  GRAINS  PRO- 
GRAM CAN  BE  EXTENDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  is  now 
considering  a  new  version  of  the  farm 
bill.  As  we  all  know,  the  administration 
bill,  with  its  controversial  mandatory 
program  for  feed  grains,  was  defeated 
last  week  in  the  House  by  a  10-vote 
margin 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  a  farm  bill 
relymg  on  the  present  volvmtary  surplus 
reduction  program  for  feed  grains, 
rather  than  mandatory  controls,  is  pro- 
posed, it  will  have  strong  support  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

I  predict  that  if  the  House  committee 
simply  amends  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  to  substitute  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  land  retirement  program  which 
the  administration  proposed  last  year, 
for  the  mandatory  program.  Congress 
will  approve  it  by  heavy  majorities. 

This  is  the  program  contained  in  the 
amendment  I  moved  to  the  farm  bill, 
which  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mandatory  feed 
grains  program  failed  to  win  approval  in 
the  House  in  large  measure  because  of 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  present 
program,  which  has  cut  Government 
costs  sharply,  has  reduced  the  surplus 
by  13  percent,  and  has  Increased  farm 
Income.  It  is  working  well  and  is  pop- 
ular with  farmers. 

Last  year  surplus  stocks  of  com  and 
feed  grairvs  were  85  million  tons.  Today, 
after  one  of  the  finest  growing  seasons 
in  history,  when  a  bumper  harvest  was 
certain,  stocks  have  been  cut  by  10  mil- 
lion tons,  to  a    level  of  75  million  tons. 

Farmer  participation  in  the  voluntary 
program  is  up,  and  more  acreage  is 
being  taken  out  of  production.  With 
average  weather,  it  can  be  expected  that 
feed  grains  stocks  will  be  reduced  even 
more,  to  less  than  65  million  tons. 

This  is  less  than  a  6 -month  supply  of 
feed  grains  for  American  domestic  use. 
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NO  NZZD  TO  KZTTTRN  TO  VTHtSOff  PKOGSAIC 

The  charge  that  there  is  "no  alterna- 
tive" to  the  mandatory  feed  grain  con- 
trol program  is  simply  not  true. 

There  is  no  need  whatsoever  to  return 
to  Bensonlsm  or  to  the  predictable 
chaos  of  no  farm  program,  when  a 
working,  practical,  successful  program 
Is  available  and  can  be  extended. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Nation's 
farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers.  I 
urge  the  administration  now  to  get  be- 
hind an  extension  of  the  present  feed 
grains  program,  with  strengthening 
modifications  such  as  I  have  proposed. 

The  prime  complaint  about  the  pres- 
ent program  has  been  iti>  cost.  This 
neglects  two  important  points:  First,  the 
present  program  reduces  the  expense  to 
taxpayers  by  sharply  cutting  the  surplus 
and  the  high  storage  costs;  and.  second, 
much  of  the  apparent  cost  is  simply  a 
bookkeeping  cost,  since  payments  are 
made  not  in  cash,  but  in  kind — that  is, 
out  of  the  surplus  itself. 

REASONS    WHY    MANDATORT    PROGRAM    DKFXATKO 

Besides  the  success  of  the  present  vol- 
imtary  program,  there  were  other  sound 
reasons  why  the  mandatory  program  was 
rejected.  Most  important,  in  my  view, 
is  the  strong  probability  that  in  the  na- 
tionwide referendum  of  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers, the  program  would  fail  to  get 
the  necessary  two-thirds  approval.  On 
May  17  I  spoke  at  length  on  this  point. 
My  statement  appears  in  the  Record  of 
that  date.  I  pointed  out  that  a  majority 
of  feed  grain  producers  eligible  to  vote 
do  not  sell  feed  grains.  Rather,  they 
are  buyers  of  feed,  to  supplement  what 
they  grow  on  their  farms.  It  would  be 
extremely  diflBciolt  to  convince  these  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  that  they 
should  vote  for  a  program  which  will 
limit,  and  in  most  cases  sharply  reduce, 
the  amount  of  feed  and  silage  they  may 
grow  to  feed  on  their  farms,  and  would 
raise  the  price  of  the  feed  they  have  to 
buy. 

This  would  be  particularly  true  of  dairy 
farmers,  whose  income  is  chained  to  the 
support  price  for  milk.  They  would  have 
no  reason  at  all  for  supporting  such  a 
program,  since  it  could  not  result  in  a 
price  increase  for  the  milk  they  sell, 
though  it  would  raise  their  costs.  This 
would  be  a  new  version  of  the  cost-price 
squeeze  on  the  dairy  farmer,  this  time 
by  Government  edict.  To  expect  a  ma- 
jority of  dairy  farmers  to  vote  for  this 
program  Is  to  expect  water  to  flow  uphill. 

Overall,  it  is  estimated  that  less  than 
40  percent  of  feed  grains  grown  are  sold 
off  the  farm.  Some  60  percent  are  fed 
on  the  farm  where  grpwn.  These  per- 
centages do  not  take  into  account  silage, 
virtually  all  of  which  is  fed  on  the  farm 
where  it  is  grown — and  which  is  an  im- 
portant form  of  feed  grain  which  would 
have  been  restricted  by  the  administra- 
tion bilL 

ANALOGY    TO    TOBACCO,    COTTOW,    RICE    PROGRAMS 
IS   VERY    WEAK 

For  this  reason,  the  analogy  which  Is 
drawn  repeatedly  between  mandatory 
controls  on  feed  grains  and  the  programs 
for  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  Is  very,  very 
weak.  These  are  cash  crops.  A  farmer 
who  grows  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice  grows 


It  to  sen  and  gets  money  for  It.  He  is, 
therefore,  directly  interested  in  the  price 
he  gets  for  what  he  sells.  A  program 
which  offers  him  a  specific  higher  price 
in  return  for  supply  management,  there- 
fore, makes  sense  to  him. 

But  the  majority  of  feed-grain  pro- 
ducers do  not  sell  feed  in  the  market 
place.  They  buy  it.  What  they  grow 
they  feed  on  their  farms.  While  the 
proposition  that  high  feed  prices  mean 
high  livestock  prices  has  broad  validity, 
it  is  not  generally  accepted  by  farmers; 
it  undoubtedly  is  subject  to  important 
exceptions  in  specific  cases;  and  it  clearly 
has  no  relevance  to  the  dairy  situation, 
where  the  support  price  for  manuf awjtur- 
ing  milk  is  the  key  f*ctor. 

As  I  have  said  rei>eatedly,  I  support 
the  principle  of  supply  management.  I 
think  it  can  be  used  successfully  to  en- 
hance the  bargaining  power  of  farmers, 
a  bargaining  power  which  is  sadly  defi- 
cient. 

But  to  repeat  this  proposition  like  a 
litany  in  support  of  a  program  with  spe- 
cific, serious  drawbacks,  a  program  which 
I  have  shown  repeatedly  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  rejected  by  farmers,  jiist  does 
not  make  sense.  Specific  criticisms 
should  be  met  with  specific  answers,  not 
incantations. 

The  1958  Benson  feed  grain  program 
was  a  serious  mistake.  It  led  to  an 
enormous  pileup  of  surplus  feed  grains. 
Virtually  no  one  defends  it;  its  defects 
are  obvious.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat 
it.  It  would  be  irresponsible  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  permit  a 
retuin  to  that  program, 

EXTREMES  D*  PARM  PROGRAMS  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

But  simply  because  a  bad  program  op- 
erated for  several  years,  with  serious, 
costly  consequences,  is  no  reason  to  enact 
a  program  which  goes  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, especially  if  a  sensible,  acceptable 
alternative  is  available.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  wrong  intrinsically  with  a  mod- 
erate, piecemeal  approach  to  agriculture, 
especially  if  it  works.  Panaceas  for  the 
farm  problem  are  always  suspect,  and 
rightly  so.  In  a  nation  as  large  and  di- 
versified as  ours,  with  an  agricultural 
economy  undergoing  important  changes 
and  shifts  with  great  speed,  a  program 
that  promises  a  total  solution  to  the  total 
problem  calls  for  very  sharp  scrutiny. 
The  more  comprehensive  the  solution 
proposed,  I  would  observe,  the  more  likely 
there  are  to  be  unintended  consequences 
which  can  seriously  upset  the  original 
purpose  of  the  program. 

We  have  seen  how  farmers  pour  on 
fertilizer  and  plant  rows  closer  together 
to  evade  the  purpose  of  acreage  tUlot- 
ments.  Experts  have  observed  that  price- 
support  programs  for  corn  have  led  to  a 
diversion  of  land  to  corn  production  that 
was  better  suited  to  other  crops.  Re- 
strictions on  feed  grain  production  can 
result  in  a  sharp  expansion  in  alfalfa  and 
other  alternative  crops,  with  no  logic 
except  that  dictated  by  Government 
regulations.  The  problem  of  assigning 
and  policing  acreage  allotments  for  feed 
and  silage  in  parts  of  the  country  that 
have  never  been  commercial  feed  areas 
is  a  serious  one.  It  should  not  be  un- 
derestimated. Every  producer  of  feed 
grains,  no  matter  how  small,  would  be 


prohibited  from  expanding  his  feed  grain 
or  silage  acreage  beyond  what  he  planted 
in  a  base  period.  The  task  of  enforcing 
this  proposal  staggers  the  Imagination. 
Yet  not  enforcing  it  can  bring  ridicule 
down  on  the  entire  program. 

In  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  farmers  regarding  the  feed  grain 
program,  very  few  have  recognized  the 
extreme  diversity  of  feed  grain  produc- 
tion in  our  country.  The  farmer  in  Iowa 
who  writes.  "Give  us  a  chance  to  vote 
for  mandatory  quotas,"  simply  does  not 
realize  that  he  is  really  asking  that  the 
entire  price-support  program  for  feed 
grain  should  be  staked  on  the  probably 
adverse  votes  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  in  Southern  States,  the  Far 
West,  and  dairy  regions,  who  have  little 
reason  to  Identify  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  lowan.  This  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  a  nationwide  manda- 
tory program,  with  referendum,  means,  is 
widespread,  so  much  so  that  I  think  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  can  consider 
itself  fortunate  that  it  will  not  have  to 
face  the  wrath  of  the  many  farmers  who 
have  not  fully  understood  the  implica- 
tions of  the  mandatory  feed  grains 
proposal. 

One  authority  to  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  extending  the  present  feed 
grains  program  is  Prof.  Francis  A. 
Kutish.  extension  economist  at  Iowa 
State  College.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kutish  to  me  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Iowa  Stats  Collmik. 
Ame$,  Iowa,  June  IS,  1962. 
Senator  Wilxiam  Proxmirb, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  The  moet  recent 
Government  figures  on  feed  disappearance 
Indicate  that  we  will  reduce  feed  grain 
stocks  about  10  million  tons  this  year.  When 
compared  with  what  we  probably  would  have 
produced  had  the  old  Benson  program  been 
In  effect,  this  represents  an  estimated  26 
million  ton  reduction  from  the  estimated 
production  in  the  absence  of  the  1981  pro- 
gram. That  Is  the  equivalent  of  933  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com.  If  you  figure  the 
eventual  recovery  value  of  corn  at  $0  992  a 
bushel,  this  results  In  a  net  savings  to  the 
Government  of  9341  million.  If  the  eventual 
recovery  value  Is  $0.b3  a  bushel  (what  the 
USDA  calculated),  the  eventual  savings  Is 
$622  million.  If  you  use  no  recovery  value. 
the  eventual  savings  Is  $1,059  million. 

This  has  been  a  successful  program.  It 
has  reduced  stocks;  It  has  maintained  farm 
Income  and  It  has  not  raised  consumer  prices. 
When  measiu-ed  on  a  basis  of  net  costs.  It 
win  have  reduced  Government  expenditures. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  A.  KtmsH, 
Extension  Economist. 

farm  program  costs  must  be  seen  Uf 
perspective 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  key 
point  in  evaluating  any  farm  program 
is  its  cost.  But  it  is  a  serious  error  to 
measure  the  cost  without  taking  account 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  that  is  benefiting 
from  the  program  In  question.  Clearly  a 
Federal  subsidy  program  that  costs,  for 
example,  $1  million  would  be  considered 
exorbitant  if  it  were  recognized  that  only 
a  few  individuals,  producing  a  crop  with 
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a  small  total  value,  benefited  from  the 
subsidy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
large  number  of  people  benefit  from  the 
program,  and  if  it  brings  price  stability 
to  commodities  worth  billions  of  dollars, 
then  such  a  cost  would  be  reckoned  a 
small  price  to  pay. 

For  this  reason  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  give  me  data 
,....pn  the  cost  of  price  support  programs 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  crop  or  the 
marketings.  These  figures  show  that  ex- 
penditures for  feed  grains  under  the 
present  program,  or  an  extension 
thereof,  are  a  significantly  lower  per- 
centage of  the  crop  value  than  the  costs 
of  the  cotton,  rice,  trheat,  or  peanuts 
programs. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  shown  that  in 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  marketings 
of  feed  grains,  hvestock,  and  livestock 
products,  the  total  coats  of  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  program  are  even  smaller. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  a  summary  table, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  o»  Aohicitltxtre. 
Washington,  D  C .,  May  31, 1962. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmircj  < 
U.S.  Senate.  \ ' 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  April  5,  1962,  which  was 
acknowledged  on  April  13.  and  In  which  you 
requested  information  on  the  costs  of  price- 
support  programs  for  certain  major  com- 
modities relating  to  the  value  of  production 
or  marketings. 

We  are  enclosing  brief  statements  on  each 
of  the  commodities  speclfled  In  your  letter. 
In  these  statements  we  have  related  those 
Items  which  we  consider  pertinent  to  the 
type  of  analysis  j'ou  have  requested.  We 
know  of  no  precise  formula  which  can  be 
adopted  for  compiirlsons  between  commod- 
ities. t>ecause  the  actions  and  reactions  be- 
tween the  price-support  program  and  the 
market  situation  are  dllTerent  for  each  com- 
modity. 

,  When  national  stocks  stay  at  fairly  con- 
stant levels,  the  costs  for  price-support  oper- 
ations stay  at  nominal  levels  for  particular 
crops,  but  the  Government  would  continue 
to  Incur  expenditures  for  foreign  assistance, 
for  storage,  transportation,  etc.  When  stocks 
are  reduced.  Government  costs  are  reduced; 
when  stocks  are  increased,  Government  costs 
are  Increased. 

We  hope  that  the  analysis  furnished  here 
win  serve  your  purposes  satisfactorily. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Duncan.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 

DAIRY 

Assuming  adoption  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  dairy  and  the  support  price  level 
of  about  $3.40  per  hundredweight;  the  farm 
value  of  production  for  the  1963-64  market- 
ing year  would  be  about  $5,350  million  and 
the  outlay  by  the  Government  would  be 
limited  to  $300  million.  The  outlay  would 
be  about  5.6  percent  of  the  farm  value. 

Assuming  no  legislation  and  the  same  pro- 
duction with  a  support  level  of  75  percent 
of  parity  and  a  support  price  of  about  $3.11, 
the  farm  value  of  production  would  be  about 
$4,760  million;  the  original  outlay  for  pur- 
chases would  be  about  •525  million.  The 
outlay  would  be  about  U  percent  of  the 
fann  value.  >,^^ 

W  There   would   be  some   costs  for  storage, 
transportation,    and    packaging,    and    some 
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additional  expenditures  Involved  In  financ- 
ing exportation  under  various  programs 
under  both  of  these  assumptions.  There 
might  be  some  slight  recoveries  Itom  cash 
sales.  However,  on  a  net  basis  these  would 
be  nearly  equal  between  the  two  assumptions 
but  probably  result  In  somewhat  higher 
expenditures  for  the  second  assumption. 

FEED    GRAINS 

Assuming  legislation  was  enacted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  proposal,  and 
assuming  a  support  price  of  $1.20  per  bushel 
for  corn  and  related  prices  for  other  feed 
grains,  the  farm  value  of  production  plus 
payments  for  land  diversion  for  1963  crops 
would  be  about  $6,627  million,  the  cost  of 
acquisitions  by  th*  Government  from  the 
crops  would  be  aboiit  $123  million,  and  land 
diversion  payments  would  amoimt  to  about 
$500  million.  The  total  of  the  two  items 
mentioned  represents  about  9.5  percent  of  the 
value  of  production.  However,  because  pro- 
duction would  be  less  than  utilization,  carry- 
over stocks  would  go  down,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  recover  about  $560  million 
through  cash  sales  In  the  market.  The  net 
costs  would  be  $73  million. 

Assuming  no  new  legislation  was  enacted 
and  a  return  to  the  1960-type  programs  for 
feed  grains,  and  assuming  a  support  price  of 
about  $1.05  per  bushel  for  corn,  the  farm 
value  of  production  would  be  about  $5,810 
million,  the  cost  of  acquisitions  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  about  $750  million,  which 
Is  about  13  percent  of  the  value  of  produc- 
tion. There  would  be  some  applicable  re- 
coveries in  subsequent  years,  but  surplus 
stocks  would  continue  to  Increase,  and  the 
recoveries  would  be  offset  by  constantly  in- 
creasing costs  for  storage. 

Ckiets  for  financing  exportation  under  Gov- 
ernment programs  would  be  near  the  same 
level  under  either  assumption;  but  costs  for 
storage  and  transportation  over  the  next  few 
years  would  be  much  greater  under  the  1960- 
type  programs  than  they  would  under  the 
President's  proposal. 

WHEAT 

Assuming  adoption  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  the  1963  crop  and  a  support  price 
of;  about  $2  per  bushel,  the  farm  value  of 
production  would  be  $2,307  million.  The 
cost  of  acquisitions  from  the  crop  would  be 
about  $100  million;  the  dollar  value  of  ex- 
port differential  payments  made  In  cash  or 
kind  would  be  $430  million:  and  payments 
for  land  diversion  would  be  about  $250  mil- 
lion. These  three  items  total  $780  million 
and  this  Is  33  percent  of  the  farm  value. 
However,  because  production  would  be  lower 
than  utilization,  carryover  stocks  would  be 
reduced,  and  the  Government  would  recover 
most  If  not  all  of  the  costs  of  acquisitions 
through  cash  sales  and.  In  addition,  would 
be  able  to  move  older  crop  surpluses  Into  the 
market  for  cash.  Recoveries  from  sales 
would  amount  to  about  $425  million;  which 
offset  against  the  $780  million  costs  result 
m  a  net  cost  for  these  operations  of  $355 
million. 

Assuming  no  new  legislation  and  a  return 
to  the  1960-t3rpe  program  and  a  support  price 
of  about  $1.80  per  bushel,  the  farm  value  of 
production  would  be  $2,310  million;  the  cost 
of  acquisitions  would  be  about  $592  million; 
and  the  dollar  value  of  export  payments 
would  be  $375  million.  These  two  items 
total  $967.  and  this  Is  42  percent  of  the  farm 
value.  Some  of  these  costs  would  be  re- 
covered through  cash  sales,  but  because  pro- 
duction would  exceed  needs,  such  recoveries 
would  be  minor. 

Costs  of  financing  exportation  under  Gov- 
ernment programs  would  be  near  the  same 
level  under  either  assumption;  but  costs  for 
storage  and  transportation  would  be  con- 
siderably less  over  the  next  few  years  under 
the  President's  proposal  than  they  would  be 
If  we  return  to  the  1960-type  programs. 


COTTON,    UPLAND 

The  estimated  value  of  production  for  the 
1963  crop  Is  about  $3,258  million.  Antici- 
pated acquisitions  by  the  Government  from 
this  crop  would  cost  about  $48  million,  and 
export  differential  payments  during  the  year 
would  amount  to  about  $195  million.  The 
total  of  these  two  Items  Is  $243  mlUlon,  or 
nearly  11  percent  of  the  value  of  produc- 
tion. 

RICE 

The  estimated  value  of  production  for 
the  1968  crop  is  $301  million.  Anticipated 
acquisitions  of  rough  rice  would  have  a  value 
of  about  $19  million,  and  export  differential 
payments  would  amount  to  about  $23  mil- 
lion. The  total  of  these  two  is  $52  million, 
or  about  17  percent  of  the  value  of  protluc- 
tlor,.  There  would  be  added  costs  for  mill- 
ing but  this  would  Increase  the  value  of  the 
commodity.  There  would  be  added  costs 
for  storage  and  transportation  and  for 
financing  exportation. 

TOBACCO 

The  farm  value  of  production  for  1963  will 
be  about  $1,377  million.  The  Government 
does  not  acquire  the  tobacco  and  has  rela- 
tively minor  costs  Incidental  to  the  support 
program.  These  costs  would  probably  be 
no  more  than  1  percent  of  the  value  of 
production. 

PEANUTS 

The  farm  value  of  production  for  1963  is 
estimated  at  $205  million.  The  value  of 
acquisitions  of  farmer's  stock  and  shelled 
peanuts  from  the  crop  will  be  about  $27  mil- 
lion, or  about  13.5  percent  of  the  value  of 
production.  There  will  be  some  costs  for 
some  shelling,  crushing,  and  conversion  to 
peanut  butter,  but  these  are  offset  In  some 
measure  by  the  Increased  value  of  the  prod- 
uct. There  will  be  some  costs  for  storage 
and  transportation;  and  there  will  be  some 
recoveries  from  cash  sales. 

Estimated  costs  of  price  support  programs  for 
1963  as  a  percentage  of  value  of  pro- 
duction ' 

Percent 

Cotton 11 

Rice 17 

Wheat: 
No   new   legislation,   return   to    1960 

program 43        • 

President's  proposal: 

(1)  No  credit  for  sales  from  CCC 
stocks 83 

(2)  After  credit  for  CCC  sales 16 

Tobacco 1 

Peanuts 13.  5 

Peed  grains : 

No    new   legislation,   ret\irn   to   1960 

program 13 

President's  proposal,  mandatory  pro- 
gram: 

(1)  No  credit  for  sales  from  CCC 
Inventory 9.5 

(2)  After  credit  for  CCC  sales 1.  0 

Dairy : 

No  new  legislation 11 

President's    proposal 5.6 

'  Source :  Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  John  P.  Duncan,  Jr.,  to  Sena- 
tor Proxmire,  May  31,  1962. 

These  estimates  take  Into  account  only  the 
additional  costs  of  contintilng  price  supports 
for  1963  and  omit  the  carrying  and  handling 
charges  on  stocks  acquired  In  earlier  years. 

Although  not  covered  In  the  letter,  using 
a  similar  approach,  cost  of  continuing  the 
current  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for 
1963.  with  no  credit  for  sales  from  CCC  stocks 
would  be  about  15  i>ercent  of  the  value  the 
feed  grains  produced,  after  credit  for  CCC 
sales  the  cost  would  be  about  8  percent  of 
the  value  of  feed  grains  produced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  observing  that  the  House 
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defeat  of  the  voluntary  feed  grains  pro- 
gram was  not  a  tragedy.  Other,  prob- 
ably better,  farm  legislation  can  be  de- 
vised and  passed  through  Congress. 
Costs  to  the  taxpayer  can  be  reduced 
and  reduced  significantly,  perhaps  not 
to  zero  in  1  year  but  substantially  over 
a  period  of  years.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  will  refuse  to  pass  farm  legis- 
lation which  is  designed  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment costs  and  enhance  farm  income. 
If  the  proposed  legislation  makes  sense 
and  can  be  made  to  work  effectively,  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  approve  it. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR  PROTECTION  FROM 
RADIATION  HAZARDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3472,  to 
vest  primary  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing the  public  health  and  safety  from 
radiation  hazards  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Service  already  has 
important  responsibilities  in  this  field. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  clear-cut  leg- 
islative directives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  provide  authoritative, 
comprehensive  guidance  which  the  pub- 
lic needs  and  wants. 

My  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
strongly  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  hearings  on  it  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  considerable  public  apprehen- 
sion now  about  possible  dangers  from 
radioactivity  in  food.  Giving  the  Public 
Health  Service  specific  responsibility  in 
this  area  would  clearly  serve  the  public 
interest. 

On  June  27  Mr.  Howard  Simons,  sci- 
ence and  medicine  writer  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald,  called 
attention  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
study  of  the  amounts  of  radioactive 
iodine  absorbed  by  children  in  certain 
areas  where  concentrations  of  this  nu- 
clear test  fallout  product  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally high.  The  forthright  deci- 
sion to  evaluate  this  matter  scientifically 
makes  sense.  It  will  help  provide  the 
kind  of  information  that  is  needed  to 
establish  the  guidelines  on  radiation 
hazards  which  are  proposed  in  my  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Simons'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  &  Times   Her- 
ald, June  27,  1962] 
U.S.  To  Test  Childexn  fob  Eftkct  or  PAixotrr 
(By  Howard  Simons) 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  plana  to 
fly  the  children  of  10  St.  Louis  families  to 
New  York  City  next  week  to  determine  how 
much  radioactivity  la  contained  in  the 
youngsters'  bodies,  aa  weU  as  to  measure  the 
radioactive  Iodine  in  their   thyroid  glands. 

The  decision  to  make  these  studies,  the 
first  of  their  kind,  came  amid  growing  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  administration  officials 
about  radioactive  iodine  levels  in  certain 
American  cities.  Although  radlolodlne 
levels  have  been  dropping  in  recent  weeks, 
officials  are  concerned  nonetheless  that  so- 
called  permissible  levels  may  soon  be  ex- 
ceeded, if,  Indeed,  they  have  not  already 
been  exceeded  In  certain  Midwestern  cities. 


With  new  nuclear  tests  In  the  air  or  near 
the  ground  planned  at  the  Nevada  test  site 
and  more  U.S.  atmospheric  tests  scheduled 
over  the  Pacific,  admlnlsteatlon  officials  now 
face  the  jwoblem  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
countermeasures  should  be  taken  to  protect 
infants  against  radlolodlne  contamination  In 
fresh  milk. 

Some  eminent  scientists  have  suggested 
privately  that  the  Government  should  order 
such  countermeasures  now  to  protect  Infanta 
In  at  least  four  cities  where  radlolodlne 
levels  have  risen  sharply  as  a  result  of  recent 
testing.  These  cities  are  Des  Moines.  Min- 
neapolis, Wichita,  and  Kansas  City. 

These  scientists  call  the  action  "pushing 
the  wisdom  button."  They  say  it  would 
serve  two  purposes:  the  practice  of  prudent 
preventive  medicine  and  the  demonstration 
that  Government-directed  countermeasures 
can  be  effectively  taken. 

The  recommended  countermeasure  would 
prescribe  powdered  dry  skim  milk  or  evap- 
orated milk  for  all  young  children  and 
lactatlng  and  pregnant  women  until  testing 
Is  halted.  At  the  same  time  these  scien- 
tists warn  mothers  against  taking  Individual 
preventive  action. 

Radlolodlne  is  considered  dangerous  be- 
cause it  concentrates  In  the  thyroid  gland 
and  can  cause  physical  damage.  Infants  and 
young  children  are  particularly  susceptible. 

St.  Louis  children  were  chosen  for  study 
because  that  Midwestern  city  has  been  ex- 
posed to  high  levels  of  radioactive  contami- 
nation from  feillout. 

TO    MZASTTRK    RADIATION 

The  children  will  be  taken  to  New  York 
University  Bellevue  Medical  Center  where" 
they  will  undergo  whole  body  counts  to  de- 
termine their  body  burden  of  radioactive 
elements.  The  studies  will  be  made  by  Mer- 
rill Elsenbud,  a  radiation  specialist,  who 
will  measure  the  radlolodlne  content  In  the 
thyroid  glands  of  the  children. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  radlolodlne  is 
receiving  so  much  attention  from  Govern- 
ment officials  is  that  this  particular  short- 
lived radioisotope  has  been  behaving  in  an 
unpredictable  manner.  The  same  Is  not  as 
true  for  strontium  90. 

Although  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  not  disclosed  the  exact  ylerds  of  any  of 
Its  Pacific  tests,  estimates  Indicate  that  the 
22  tests  to  date,  including  one  imderwater 
explosion,  might  add  4.5  mlUlciu-les  of 
strontium  90  per  square  mile  to  American 
sou. 

RKLATIVIXT    SMALL    AMOTTNT 

This  Is  a  barely  detectable  level.  Com- 
pared to  the  strontium  90  levels  expected 
from  the  Soviet  tests  last  fall,  it  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  relatively  small  amount  com- 
pared to  the  total  now  in  the  soil  (70  to  80 
mllUcurles  per  square  mile)  or  the  amount 
anticipated  from  Soviet  fallout. 

LKSS    nSSION    TIXLO 

Another  way  of  comparing  the  amount  of 
strontium  90  to  be  showered  upon  the  world 
by  the  recent  nuclear  testing  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJEI.  Is  the  amount  of 
fission  yield  of  both  test  series.  The  So- 
viets added  25  megatons  of  fission  yield  and 
rought  estimates  indicate  that  to  date  the 
U.S.  Pacific  tests  have  added  6  megatons. 

All  these  figures  must  be  viewed  with  cau- 
tion. Those  for  the  XSS.  tests  are  based 
upon  assumptions  that  the  nuclear  devices 
and  fallout  pattern  will  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  1957-58  U.S.  atmospheric  tests  In  the 
Pacific.  Similar  predictions  of  the  Soviet 
series,  however,  were  found  to  have  been  In 
error.  One  reason  was  that  the  Soviets  had 
employed  "cleaner"  weapons  than  previously. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  Is  simi- 
larly employing  "cleaner"  weapons  has  not 
been  disclosed,  although  Edward  Teller,  re- 
ferring to  U5.  Pacific  tests,  said  recently 
that  "in  the  past  month  we  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress  In  clean  bombs." 


SCIENTISTS'  BOARD  GIVES  MILK  A 
VOTE  OP  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science-National  Research 
Council  has  published  an  important 
statement  on  "The  Nutritional  Sig- 
nificance and  Safety  of  Milk  and  Milk 
Products  in  the  National  Diet."  The 
scientific  standing  and  impartiality  of 
this  Board  is  beyond  question,  and  Its 
pronouncements,  therefore,  carry  a  great 
deal  of  weight. 
In  its  report  the  Board  states: 
In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  milk  to 
provide  significant  portions  of  recommended 
nutrient  intakes,  unwarranted  depreciation 
of  public  confidence  In  milk  as  a  food  Is  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  nutritional  health 
of  large  segments  of  the  population. 

It  then  surveys  the  three  questions 
which  have  been  raised  about  milk: 
Radioactivity  hazards,  saturated  fats, 
and  pesticide  residues.  The  report  con- 
cludes : 

In  view  of  the  faregolng,  the  Pood  and 
Nutrition  Board  believes  that  the  pubUc  can 
be  reassured  as  to  the  nutritive  value, 
wholesomeness  and  safety  of  milk  and 
reconunends  the  continued  use  of  mUk  and 
milk  products  In  view  of  their  importance 
as  dietary  components  for  meeting  recom- 
mended   allowances. 

The  Bocu>d  has  repeatedly  emphasised  the 
nutritional  values  of  the  nonfat  portion  of 
milk  and  has  encouraged  the  ua«  of  nonfat 
dry  milk.  Th«  Board  reaffirms  this  recom- 
mendation and  would  further  encourage  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  indus- 
tries concerned  with  products  containing 
predominantly  saturated  fats  to  develop  new 
combination  products  of  high  nutritive 
quality.  With  modern  technology,  milk  can 
be  viewed  as  a  valuable  nutritional  resource 
to  be  adapted  for  human  use  In  many  ac- 
ceptable and  nutritious  combinations. 

The  Board  would  also  suggest  that  the  non- 
fat solids  could  serve  better  as  a  nutritional 
guide  for  evaluaUng  milk;  quality  than  Its 
fat  content.  The  Board  Is  pleased  to  note 
that  consumption  trends  for  nonfat  milk 
solids  from  all  sources  are  Increasing. 

These  recommendations  are  well 
worth  noting.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
they  did  not  receive  the  publicity  which 
they  merit  when  they  were  first  pub- 
lished. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  NuTRmoNAL  Signiticancr  ajco  Bafett 
or  Milk  and  Milk  Products  in  the  Na- 
tional Diet 

The  recommended  dietary  allowances  of 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  have  been 
widely  accepted  as  guides  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  nutrition  of  healthy  persons 
In  the  United  States.  The  recommended  al- 
lowances can  be  obtained  from  many  com- 
binations and  variations  In  food  patterns. 
In  the  United  States,  some  foods  have  at- 
tained Importance  because  of  their  accept- 
ability and  special  contributions  of  certain 
nutrients. 

Among  these  foods,  milk,  and  milk  prod- 
ucts are  prominent  because  they  contribute 
approximately  24  percent  of  the  protein,  76 
percent  of  the  calcium  and  47  percent  of  the 
riboflavin  In  the  national  diet.  Certain 
groups  In  the  population  such  as  Infants, 
children,  pregnant  women,  and  lactatlng 
mothers  depend  more  on  milk  than  does  the 
average  population  for  meeting  their  special 
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needs.  Fortified  fluid  and  evaporated  milk 
are  sources  of  vitamin  D  for  children  and 
adolescents. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  use  of  milk  to 
provide  significant  portions  of  recommended 
nutrient  Intakes,  unwarranted  depreciation 
of  public  confidence  In  milk  as  a  food  Is  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  nutritional  health 
of  large  segments  of  the  population.  How- 
ever, cognizance  has  to  be  taken  of  the  ef- 
fects of  overindulgence  or  possible  health 
hazard.s  and  a  balanced  Judgment  reached  by 
weighing  any  jxisslble  risks  against  the 
health  benefits  of  milk. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  has  given 
attention  to  three  developments  which  have 
generated  some  public  concern  about  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  foods  and  of 
milk  In  partlcu:ar.  These  are:  (1)  Slight 
Increase  In  the  content  of  radionuclides  In 
foods,  particularly  8trontlum-90,  as  the  re- 
sult of  fallout  from  nuclear  testing;  (2)  The 
possible  unfavorable  role  of  saturated  fata 
which  predominate  In  milk,  meat,  and  other 
animal  food  sources  as  compared  with  un- 
saturated fats;  and  (3)  the  presence  In  foods 
of  residues  of  agricultural  chemicals  used  In 
pest  control. 

The  board's  opinion  of  the  current  status 
of  these  problems  Is  summarized  below : 

1.    milk   and  RAOIONt7CLIOES    IN   FOODS 

The  Food  Protection  Committee  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  has  recently  Issued 
a  report.  "Radlonuclldias  In  Foods."  which 
the  board  has  accepted  and  approved  for 
publication.  The  following  paragraph  Is 
quoted  from  this  report : 

"Milk  has  been  the  sdnglc  food  Item  most 
often  used  for  analysis  as  an  Indicator  of 
environmental  radlocontamlnatlon.  This  Is 
becavise  milk  Is  produced  regularly  year- 
round;  Is  convenient  to  handle,  bulk  or  ali- 
quot; can  be  obtained  so  as  to  represent 
small  or  large  areas;  and  does  contain  the 
most  Important  radlocontamlnants.  It  must 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  most  im- 
portant parameter  Is  the  level  of  contamina- 
tion of  the  total  diet.  The  use  of  milk  as 
an  Indicator  food  does  not  imply  that  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  milk  would  re- 
sult In  a  decrea.se  of  the  total  Sr"  intake. 
Foods  substituted  lor  milk  would  probably 
result  In  higher  Intake  of  Sr"  because  of 
the  higher  Sr»^/Ca  ratio  in  such  foods." 

In  the  light  of  the  above  statement,  un- 
less fallout  Is  substantially  greater  than 
during  the  past  few  years  or  than  Is  antici- 
pated as  a  result  of  recent  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  basis 
for  concern  with  respect  to  the  strontium 
90  content  of  milk. 

a.    milk  and  SATXmATED  TAT 

with  respect  to  the  wOjolesomeness  of  milk 
fat,  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  propor- 
tionate contribution  of  milk  to  the  total  fat 
and  caloric  Intake.  National  stetlstlcs  Indi- 
cate that  fat  content  of  foods  marketed  In 
the  United  States  averages  146  grams  per 
person  per  day.  Of  this,  fiuld  whole  milk 
and  cream  contribute  15  grams;  butter.  9 
grams;  cheese,  3.3  grams;  ice  cream,  2.3 
grams;  and  other  dairy  products,  10  grams. 
Thus,  at  least  27  percent  of  total  fat  eaten 
In  the  United  States  Is  milk  fat. 

Both  experimental  and  epidemiological 
evidence  suggest  that  Ingestion  of  milk  fat 
and  other  saturated  fata  as  primary  sources 
of  dietary  fat.  In  comparison  with  an  In- 
take of  equivalent  amounts  of  unsaturated 
fats,  Is  associated  with  higher  serum  choles- 
terol levels.  There  is  atatis|lcal  association 
between  serum  cholesterol  concentration  and 
coronary  artery  disease  in  man.  There  Is 
as  yet  no  proof  that  saturated  fat  In  the 
diet  Is  a  cause  of  atherosclerosis  in  man 
but  there  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
It  may  be.  The  questions  of  how  much  and 
what  kinds  of  fat  can  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  atherosclerosis  remain  unanswered 


but  are  subject  to  very  active  research  and 
continuing  review. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties  and  because 
many  factors  are  known  to  Influence  the 
onset  and  course  of  this  disease,  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board  considers  that  drastic 
changes  In  the  American  diet  with  respect 
to  fat  Intake  cannot  be  recommended  at  this 
time. 

3.  milk  and  pesticide  residues 

With  respect  to  pesticide  residues  In  milk, 
concerted  efforts  over  the  past  few  years  by 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies,  ex- 
tension groups,  agricultural  organizations, 
industry  educational  programs  to  dairy 
farmers  and  feed  producers,  et  al.,  have  been 
directed  to  reduce  levels  of  residues  lu  milk. 
Reliable  data  show  that  although  It  Is  prob- 
ably not  possible  to  eliminate  residues  com- 
pletely. It  Is  possible  and  practical  to  pro- 
duce milk  In  which  residue  levels  do  not 
exceed  0.1  parts  per  million  on  a  fluid  milk 
basis.  In  view  of  established  tolerances  for 
other  common  foods  ranging  commonly  from 
7  to  14  parts  per  million,  the  level  of  0.1 
part  per  million  In  milk  appears  Insignifi- 
cant. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  In  1960  Is- 
sued a  statement  In  regard  to  tolerances 
for  pesticide  residues  In  milk.  The  conclu- 
sion was  as  follows: 

the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  be- 

llves  that  the  present  policy  that  only  zero 
tolerances  for  pesticide  residues  in  milk  can 
be  permitted  Is  not  scientifically  Justified. 
Regulations  would  be  scientifically  sound  if 
based  on  reasonable  Judgments  assuring 
safety  In  the  case  of  small  residues  that  are 
unavoidable  In  milk  even  under  the  l)est 
production  practices." 

The  board  reaffirms  this  conclusion  and 
recommends  further  that  finite  tolerances 
for  aggregate  pesticide  residues  In  milk  and 
milk  products  be  promptly  established  under 
the  pesticide  amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  that  such  tolerances 
be  at  the  above-mentioned  level  of  0.1  part 
per  million  on  the  basis  of  fluid  milk  con- 
taining 3.5  percent  milk  fat. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Board  believes  that  the  public  can  be 
reassured  as  to  the  nutritive  value,  whole- 
someness and  safety  of  milk  and  recommends 
the  continued  use  of  milk  and  milk  products 
In  view  of  their  Importance  as  dietary  com- 
ponents for  meeting  recommended  allow- 
ances. 

The  Board  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
nutritional  values  of  ^e  nonfat  portion  of 
milk  and  has  encouraged  the  use  of  nonfat 
dry  milk.  The  Board  reafOrms  this  recom- 
mendation and  would  further  encourage  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  indus- 
tries concerned  with  products  containing 
predominantly  saturated  fats  to  develop  new 
combination  products  of  high  nutritive  qual- 
ity. With  modern  technology,  milk  can  be 
viewed  as  a  valuable  nutritional  resource  to 
be  adapted  for  human  use  in  many  accept- 
able and  nutritious  combinations. 

The  Board  would  also  suggest  that  the 
nonfat  solids  could  serve  better  as  a  nutri- 
tional guide  for  evaluating  milk  quality  than 
Its  fat  content.  The  Board  Is  pleased  to  note 
that  consumption  trends  for  nonfat  milk  sol- 
ids from  all  sources  are  Increasing. 


AUTHORESS  RACHEL  CARSON  DE- 
SCRIBES CONSEQUENCES  OF 
WIDESPREAD  PESTICIDE  USE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  read  and  were  moved  by 
Rachel  Carson's  magnificent  book  "The 
Sea  Around  Us."  With  the  sklU  of  a 
great  writer,  and  a  profound  love  and 
understanding  of  nature,  Miss  Carson 


described  the  great  world  of  the  oceans. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  her  book  know  they  have  un- 
covered a  literary  treasure,  which  can 
be  cherished  and  reread  for  years  to 
come. 

Now  Miss  Carson  has  written  a  series 
of  three  articles,  which  appeared  in  the 
three  most  recent  Issues  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine,  under  the  title  "Silent 
Spring."  The  articles  provide  a  detailed 
description  of  the  effects  of  widespread 
use  of  poisons  and  pesticides  on  nature. 
They  are  a  frightening  and  disturbing 
account  of  how  man,  in  a  perhaps  mis- 
guided attempt  to  wipe  out  certain  pests 
and  plant  diseases,  has  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  ecology  of  our  countryside, 
in  some  cases  causing  irreparable  dam- 
age. 

In  one  of  the  articles  Miss  Carson 
writes: 

As   man   proceeds   toward   his  announced 
'  goal  of  the  conquest  of  nature,  he  Is  writing 
a  depressing  record  of  destruction — destruc- 
tion of  the  earth  he  inhabits  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  life  that  shares  it  with  him. 

She  describes  case  after  cake  in  which 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  i)esticides  has 
led  to  the  destruction  of  plant  and 
animal  life  far  beyond  the  intentions  of 
the  original  operation.  In  cities,  towns, 
and  vast  rural  areas,  entire  animal  popu- 
lations have  been  eliminated.  Miss 
Carson's  title,  "Silent  Spring,"  refers  to 
the  chilling  fact  that  in  many  places  so 
many  birds  have  been  killed  that  their 
singing  no  longer  fills  the  air  in  spring- 
time.   She  writes: 

Over  Increasingly  large  areas  of  the  United 
States,  spring  now  comes  unheralded  by 
the  return  of  the  birds,  and  the  early  morn- 
ings, once  filled  with  the  beauty  of  bird 
song,  are  strangely  silent.  This  sudden 
silencing  of  the  song  of  birds,  this  oblitera- 
tion of  the  color  and  beauty  and  Interest 
they  lend  to  our  world,  has  come  about 
swiftly  and  Insidiously. 

Miss  Carson  shows  how  the  unintended 
damage  done  by  indiscriminate  use  of 
poisons  frequently  follows  a  common  pat- 
tern. The  spray  or  other  substance  is 
first  applied  to  "eradicate"  a  specific 
pest,  which  in  some  cases  has  not  even 
been  causing  much  harm.  Following 
this  whole  species  of  other  animals  are 
affected  by  the  same  poisons,  either  di- 
rectly, as  the  poison  reaches  them,  or 
indirectly,  as  they  feed  on  the  insects 
that  have  absorbed  the  poison.  Other 
t3T>es  of  animals  may  then  multiply  un- 
checked, since  their  natural  enemies 
have  been  eliminated.  At  this  point, 
the  original  pest  may  "fiareback,"  hav- 
ing developed  a  poison-resistant  strain. 
The  cycle  then  begins  afresh,  as  new 
applications  of  poisons  are  made  in  an 
effort  to  wipe  out  the  pest.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  ecology — the  "balance  of  na- 
ture"— has  been  profoundly  disturbed. 
While  in  the  long  run  it  might  adjust 
to  the  new  conditions,  the  odds  are 
strong  that  each  new  phase  in  the  ad- 
justment process  would  be  met  by  a  new 
wave  of  man-applied  poisons. 

What  has  caused  this  widespread, 
often  indiscriminate  use  of  poisons?  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Carson,  the  certainly 
well-intended  pesticide  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and   other 
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Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  have 
played  an  important  role.  She  criticizes 
the  lack  of  coordination,  foresight,  and 
planning  in  these  programs,  and  gives 
examples  of  how  they  can  be  better  con- 
ducted. 

In  the  86th  Congress  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to 
provide  for  advance  consultation  with 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  with 
State  wildlife  agencies  before  the  begin- 
ning of  any  Federal  program  involving 
the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals 
designed  for  mass  biological  controls. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, at  which  spokesmen  for  the  major 
conservation  groups,  including  the  Au- 
dubon Society,  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  gave  testimony  about  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  resulting  from 
indiscriminate  use  of  plant  and  animal 
poisons.  Bills  were  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  acted  on  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  Miss  Carson's  article  provides 
compelling  evidence  of  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional guidelines  before  it  is  too  late. 


IOWA  FIRST  TO  ADOPT  LAND 
GRANT  PLAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
2  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  will  be  observed 
I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  this  will 
be  not  only  a  memorable  day  for  the 
United  States  but  also  for  my  State  of 
Iowa,  because  Iowa  was  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  adopted  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Abi-aham  Lincoln. 

-An  excellent  editorial  on  that  subject 
was  published  in  the  June  26  Issue  of  the 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  as  the  lead 
editorial.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Maaon  city  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette. 
June  26.  1962 1 

Iowa  First  To  Adopt  Land  GRAt*T  Plan 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  Act  haa  special  significance  for  Iowa. 
Ours  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  measure  adopted 
during  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Iowa  State  is  our  land-grant  univer- 
sity. 

Even  as  the  Civil  War  cannon  boomed, 
there  was  a  realization  among  forward-look- 
ing Americans  that  our  country's  best  hope 
lay  In  education.  And  there  was  an  incipient 
disenchantment  with  colleges  opierated  on 
classlfical  British  and  continental  models. 
There  was  need  for  a  broader  base. 

Today  that  eliteness  is  gone.  Higher  edu- 
cation has  become  both  more  practical  and 
more  universally  available.  The  Morrill  Act 
went  a  long  way  toward  opening  college  doors 
to  all  who  can  benefit  from  it  and  possess 
the  will  to  meet  its  demands.  A  new  era  in 
education  was  ushered  in. 

Justin  S  Morrill,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  new  concept,  was  a  Vermonter.  He 
served  nearly  50  years  in  Congress.  At  his 
side  in  the  flght  was  Jonathon  B.  Turner  of 
Illinois.    President  Buchanan  frowned  on  the 


proposal  but  Lincoln,  with  a  greater  vlalon, 
saw  In  It  a  greater  America. 

The  Morrill -Turner  dream  envisioned  a 
grant  of  30.000  acres  of  federally  owned  land 
to  each  State  for  each  Member  of  Congnaa 
from  the  Individual  States.  This  land  was 
to  be  sold  (the  going  price  was  $1.25  an 
acre)  with  the  income  being  used  to  support 
at  least  one  college  In  each  State. 

Different  from  the  Harvards,  Tales.  Prince- 
tons, and  Dartmouths,  land-grant  colleges 
placed  major  emphasis  on  professional  or 
specialized  education.  They  sought  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  people  just  learning  how  to 
apply  the  discoveries  of  science  and  ad- 
vancing technology  to  dally  life. 

Their  growth  haa  been  spectacular. 
Though  they  number  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  Nation's  colleges,  they  enroll  a  fifth  of 
the  total  number  of  undergraduate  students 
and  award  nearly  two-fifths  of  all  doctoral 
degrees  in  every  field  of  study.  They  bulk 
large  in  the  educational  picture. 

Along  with  preparing  young  men  and  wom- 
en for  special  contributions  to  the  march 
of  progress  and  higher  living  standards 
through  teaching  and  research,  land-grant 
colleges  have  accepted  the  task  of  carrying 
the  fruits  of  college  education  to  persons 
off    campus    through    extension    services. 

Iowa  State  has  been  the  forefront  of  this 
movement  which  haa  been  paid  the  compli- 
ment of  being  copied  in  other  parts  of  our 
free  world.  Monday.  July  2.  the  100th  birth- 
day of  the  Uncoln  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  Act  will  be  observed  with  special 
feeling  on  the  campus  at  Ames. 


GRAIN  STORAGE  AND  THE  SOL 
ESTES  CASE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  21  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
appeared  an  excellent  article  by  Joe 
Western,  staff  reporter  for  the  Journal, 
on  the  subject  of  grain  storage  in  general 
and  the  Sol  Estes  case  in  particular.  A 
reading  of  this  article  will,  I  am  sure, 
persuade  one  that  bigger  Government 
paves  the  way  for  mismanagement,  fa- 
voritism, and  a  shocking  disregard  for 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  21.  1962] 
Estes  Mess  Sequel — PalSfuBB  Rises  ro«  Bio 
Changes  in  How  Umrn)  States  Stores 
Surplus  Grain;  Curstimq  or  OmciAL  Fa- 
vor Blamed  on  Storage  Space  Glut.  No 
CoMPrrmvE  Bids;  United  States  Aids 
Elevator  Buildup 

(By  Joe  Western) 

Washington.— The  Agrlculttire  Depart- 
ment is  under  rising  pressure  to  make  major 
changes  in  its  system  of  deciding  who  gets 
paid  how  much  for  squirreling  away  surplus 
crops. 

Competitive  bidding  is  one  of  the  possi- ' 
bllltles  now  under  consideration  to  cure  the 
ills — already  vividly  apparent  but  rated  likely 
to  grow  much  worse — of  the  present  storage 
setup.  The  system  now  makes  no  room  for 
competition  In  storage  fees,  but  Instead  pays 
a  fiat  13  Vi  cents  per  bushel  per  year  to  all 
who  help  house  Government-owned  grain; 
just  who  gets  this  much-sought  business  is 
left  largely  to  the  Judgment  of  harried  civil 
servants  scattered  around  the  land. 

Alternative  solutions  are  being  scanned, 
too — some  of  them  radically  different. 
Bample:  Allocate  Uncle  Sam's  cereala  to  stor- 
age firms  in  proportion  to  their  prevloua  role 
in  the  buaii;ies8 — thus  giving  those  who  store 
th^  farm  glut,  like  the  farmers  who  produce 


it.    a    formalized    vested    interest    in    past 
history 

Agriculture  officials  have  by  no  means 
decided  which  way  to  turn;  they  are  certain 
only  that  the  heat  is  building  up. 

HEAT    FROM    XSTKS    SCANDAL 

Much  of  it  radiates  from  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  scandal — and  two  congressional  in- 
vestigations soon  will  be  fanning  these 
fiames.  Billie  plunged  into  the  grain  stor- 
age business  just  3  years  ago.  with  the  fi- 
nancial backing  of  Commercial  Solvents 
Corp.;  by  last  year  his  United  Elevators  had 
passed  more  than  8.000  other  outfits  scram- 
bling for  Government  grain,  rocketing  to 
ninth  position  In  the  Nation.  Revenues 
measured  In  millions  financed  an  alleged 
effort  to  rig  a  monopoly  in  the  west  Texaa 
fertilizer  market — until  March  29.  when  Mr. 
Estes  was  arrested  for  having  turned  to  out- 
right fraud  of  major  finance  companies,  and 
Blllle's   bubble  burst. 

Senator  McClellan's  Investigations  Sub- 
committee haa  ordered  closed-door  testimony 
to  begin  today,  and  House  hearings  run  by 
Representative  Fountain,  of  North  Carolina, 
win  soon  get  rolling. 

Yet  the  Capitol  Hill  probes  are  likely  to 
show  what  is  already  bothering  top  Agricul- 
ture officials:  that  many  aspects  of  the  E^tes 
affair  merely  reflect  a  far  more  ponderous 
phenomenon — the  sudden  emergence  of  a 
national  oversupply  of  grain  storage  facll- 
Itlea,  which  seems  destined  to  become  In- 
creasingly painful.  Competition  for  Gov- 
ernment patronage  Is  intensifying,  and  so 
long  as  It  cannot  be  expressed  in  bidding  for 
business  on  the  basis  of  price  it  is  bound  to 
find  its  outlet   in  other  channels. 

While  stoutly  insisting  that  "politics  and 
friendship  do  not  move  Government  grain." 
operating  officials  of  the  Department  say  they 
are  under  constant  pressure  from  Congress- 
men. State  and  local  officials,  and  the  grain 
trade  for  favors.  Frets  one  key  commodity 
official:  "Now  that  grain  is  getting  scarce, 
you  ain't  seen  nothln'  yet  when  It  cornea  to 
pressxire." 

BEHIND   THE    CHANGB 

To  understand  the  radical  change  which 
has  left  the  surplus-storage  firms  suffering 
from  a  surplus  of  their  own.  one  must  look 
in  two  directions. 

First,  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman's 
farm  policy  alms  to  slash  surplus  stocks,  and 
thus  far  it  has  been  succeeding.  Govern- 
ment-owned grain  inventories,  which  swelled 
by  over  2  billion  bushels  during  the  tenure 
of  his  GOP  predecessor,  have  been  cut  back 
by  about  half  a  billion  bushels  in  the  past 
year — leaving  2.5  billion  on  hand  at  last 
count  on  March  31.  To  accomplUh  this,  the 
Freeman  crew  has  cut  back  production  es- 
pecially of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  and  is 
in  the  process  of  sharply  curbing  wheat.  It 
has  given  away  record  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs, at  home  and  abroad.  Exports  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  unprecedented  heights  this 
year,  with  all  grain  sales  abroad  heavily  sub- 
sidized and  about  30  percent  of  them  made 
for  unspendable  foreign  currencies. 

The  startling  second  factor  Is  this:  A  stor- 
age construction  Epree  has  continued  apace — 
despite  the  downturn  in  stuff  to  be  stored — 
partly  by  sheer  momentum,  perhaps,  but  also 
with  active  Federal  aid  and  encouragement. 

America's  conunercial  grain  storage  ca- 
pacity, which  stood  at  2.1  billion  bushels  a 
decade  ago.  had  more  than  doubled  under 
the  Impetus  of  growing  gluU  by  the  time 
Mr.  Freeman  started  slashing  stocks.  And 
It  merrily  continued  growing  thereafter. 
New  facilities  able  to  hold  400  million  bush- 
els were  approved  for  Federal  use  during 
1961,  most  of  thU  In  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
The  Small  Business  Administration,  spurring 
the  trend,  approved  46  loans  for  grain 
storage  construction  between  February  1961 
and  last  month,  committing  $4.4  million  to 
the  cause  on  easy  credit  terms.     Its  officials 
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say  they  have  no  tboiltM  of  discontinuing 
their  effort.  T 

FARMBBS   TTBGBO  TO  JOIN   IN 

Meanwhile  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  itself  pushing  with  great  zseal  another 
easy-payment  program  for  building  still 
more  grain  storage  capacity.  This  advances 
money  to  farmers  who  want  to  build  facili- 
ties on  their  own  land;  It  dates  back  to  1949 
,  but  the  Kennedy  administration  liberalized 
terms  so  a  farmer  can  now  borrow  from  Uncle 
Sam  95  percent  of  a  structure's  cost  at  4  per- 
cent Interest.  He  can  fill  It  with  his  own 
crop,  place  this  grain  under  Government  loan 
until  the  Agriculture  Department  Ukes  title 
to  it.  and  thereafter  collect  storage  fees  from 
the  Government.  The  1P61  upshot:  Farmers 
Ij^ilt  a  record  129  million  bushels  of  ca- 
pacity, more  than  twlae  that  of  1960.  The 
Department  continues  to  support  this  pro- 
gram, on  the  ground  of  Its  direct  benefit  to 
farmers. 

^  Add  to  all  this  additional  Government- 
storage  capacity  of  nearly  a  billion  bushels 
and  ifs  clear  why  the  days  when  Govern- 
ment men  loaded  their  grain  into  railroad 
cars  without  knowing  whether  or  where  they 
could  find  space  to  store  It  now  seem  only  a 
remot«  memwy.  Elevttor  and  warehouse 
operators  are  hungry  for  business,  and  their 
pangs  are  particularly  acute  In  the  South- 
west and  Northwest. 

"Everybody's  suffering.  We  have  less  than 
a  million  bushels  In  storage  today  compared 
to  12  million  a  year  ago."  declares  Thomas 
Kerr,  president  of  a  grain  firm  bearing  his 
name  In  Portland,  Greg.  A  spokesman  for 
big  Cargill.  Inc..  laments  that  an  8  million 
bushel  facility  It  operates  under  lease  from 
the  Portland  Commission  of  Public  Docks  Is 
on  the  verge  of  operating  "for  love"  rather 
than  profit,  because  noii'adays  it  holds  more 
empty  air  than  grain.  Congressman  Thomas 
Pellt.  representing  the  neighboring  State 
of  Washington,  protests  that  while  Estes' 
grain  storage  business  boomed,  holdings  of 
warehousemen  in  his  State  fell  from  34  mil- 
lion bushels  to  only  3  mUUon. 

In  California,  the  loss  of  most  Government 
business  has  cut  the  revenues  of  elevator 
companies  by  an  average  of  around  40  per- 
cent, according  to  one  hational  ,graln  con- 
cern, i 

In  Texas.  Commissioner  John  C.  White  of 
the  State  department  of  agriculture  declares 
some  grain  storage  operations  are  completely 
empty  and  the  average  elevator  is  only  half 
full — leaving  many  storage  concerns  finan- 
cially squeezed.  A  Federal  official  says  some 
are  "in  acute  dUtress."  ^ank  Hlglnbotham, 
president  of  the  Texas  l»eed  Grain  Associa- 
tion, says  so  far  as  he  knows  the  Estes  in- 
solvency is  unique;  but  at  least  one  grain 
storage  executive,  Roy  Burrus  of  Plainvlew,  is 
predicting.  "There's  going  to  be  loU  of  ele- 
vators in  trouble."  1 

Expansion  of  factlitlee  has  swept  through 
the  State;  those  approved  for  Government 
storage  soared  from  353  million  bushels  at 
the  sUrt  of  1958  to  722  million  by  early  1961 
and  880  million  by  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
But  Billie  Sol  was  at  the  forefront  of  the 
building  jamboree  and  to  aggressive  bidding 
for  business. 

HANDT  panic  BUTTON 

"We  didn't  store  even  one  carload  of  milo 
(a  variety  of  grain  sorghum)  last  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  40  years,"  says  C.  L.  Moore, 
general  manager  of  Burrus  Elevators. 
^  "That's  how  effective  BiUle  Sol  Estes'  compe- 
tition was."  Another  storage  man  [mints  to 
a  device  hanging  on  his  office  wall,  labeled 
"panic  button."  Says  ha:  "I've  sure  needed 
that  thing  in  the  last  couple  of  years." 

The  techniques  BllUe  Sol  used  In  getting 
storage  business  are  worthy  of  deUiled  analy- 
sis because  they  illustrate  the  forms  of 
competlUon  permitted  or  even  encotiraged 
by  the  Agriculture  Department's  present  sys- 
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tem  of  handling  iu  surpluses.  Department 
officials  Insist  they  have  discovered  nothing 
Ulegal  or  astray  in  the  grain  storage  phase 
of  the  Estes  operations — with  the  "minor" 
exception  that  by  misrepresenting  his  net 
worth  he  made  savings  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  bonding  fees.  They  Insist  they 
did  not  favor  him  In  allocating  grain  to 
storage,  and  that  what  Government  business 
he  did  get  cost  Uncle  Sam  not  a  dime  more 
than  If  it  had  been  stored  elsewhere. 

Yet  undoubtedly  the  Estes  techniques  of 
getting  Government  storage  business  were 
successful;  beginning  with  6.7  million  bush- 
els of  Federal  grain  In  late  1959,  he  moved 
to  16.1  million  bushels  In  1960  and  27.3  mil- 
lion In  1961,  and  the  Estes  receivers  this 
spring  found  themselves  holding  33.4  mil- 
lion bushels.  If  you  count  In  extra  ware- 
bouses  where  Estes  affiliaUon  remains  under 
debate,  his  total  Government  storage  reached 
about  50  million  bushels.  And,  depending 
again  on  what  you  count,  the  Federal  stor- 
age payments  totaled  $7  to  $8  million  over 
the  3  years,  of  which  roughly  half  was  paid 
last  year. 

A  close  look  suggests  that  these  millions 
were  by  no  means  pure  profit;  Indeed  the 
Estes  system  of  competition  was  an  ex- 
tremely costly  one. 

Rather  surprisingly,  only  a  fraction  of 
Federal  storage  patronage  of  the  Estes  ware- 
houses originated  from  the  Government's 
own  allocations.  Agriculture  officials  insist 
that  only  about  10  percent  of  the  net  growth 
in  Estes  storage  can  be  attributed  to  their 
actually  placing  Government-owned  grain  in 
his  houses. 

The  remainder  entered  Estes  storage  as 
privately  owned  grain,  as  security  for  Gov- 
ernment price-support  loans  to  producers. 
At  the  end  of  the  loan  period,  about  1  year, 
the  Government  would  take  over  ownership 
of  the  grain— leaving  It  In  Billie  Sol's  houses 
and  beginning  to  pay  him  the  set  storage 
fees. 

LURING     PRIVATE    GRAIN 

So  the  way  Mr.  Estes  got  hold  of  most 
Government  grain  was  to  lure  It  Into  his 
faciliUes  while  It  was  still  technically  private 
grain.  To  do  this,  he  made  remarkably  cost- 
ly deals,  there  being  no  Federal  rule  requir- 
ing private  owners  of  grain  to  pay  as  high 
storage  fees  as  the  Government  does. 

Starting  In  1960,  according  to  testimony 
before  a  Texas  court  of  Inquiry,  Mr.  Estes 
offered  farmers  up  to  120  days  free  storage 
to  Induce  them  to  put  their  Government- 
loan  grain  In  his  facilities  while  awaiting 
Federal  takeover.  And  by  many  accounts, 
related  by  C.  H.  Moseley.  director  of  the 
Agriculture  Department's  storage  operations 
In  the  Southwest.  Billie  Sol  also  boosted  his 
storage  business  by  offering  farmers  fertilizer 
at  prices  below  cost — though  that  maneuver 
allegedly  was  aimed  simultaneously  at  driv- 
ing competitors  out  of  the  fertilizer  market. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  business  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  not  straight  from  the  farmers 
but  from  smaller  Independent  storage  oper- 
ators, the  country  stations  scattered  In 
small  towns.  Testimony  before  the  court 
of  Inquiry  Is  that  these,  too.  were  offered  free 
storage.  Under  such  a  system,  a  small  oper- 
ator could  fill  up  with  local  grain  and  accept 
the  producers'  storage  fees,  but  then  ship 
to  Estes  and  have  room  In  his  own  bins  for 
another  batch. 

OTHER    INDUCEMENTS    CLAIMED 

Assertedly  this  was  only  one  of  numerous 
Inducements.  Grain  Association  President 
Hlglnbotham,  who  doubles  as  vice  president 
of  Goodpmsture  Grain  &  Milling  Co.  In  Lub- 
bock, declares  that  Estes  houses  paid  out 
$50  to  $100  a  carload  for  coimtry-statlon 
patronage.  "We  had  kept  pretty  competitive 
with  him,  but  we  stopped  short  of  kicking 
back  cash,"  he  remarks.  As  fxirther  bait, 
competitors  assert  the  Estes  houses  readily 
accepted  grain  with  high  moisture  content, 


absorbing  the  costly  weight-loss  Involved  in 
drying  it  to  meet  Federal  standards  for  price- 
prop  loans. 

Whatever  the  precise  Incentives  offered,  Mr. 
Estes  had  his  warehouses  14.9  percent  filled 
with  loan  grain  at  the  time  of  his  arrest — 
this  on  tc^  of  the  43.4  percent  filled  with 
Government-owned  grain.  A  few  days  later 
that  14.9  percent  also  became  Government- 
owned,  because  April  Fools'  Day  was  Uncle 
Sam's  "takeover"  date  for  loan  grain.  But 
the  remaining  41.7  percent  of  Estes  capacity 
stood  empty  both  before  and  after  the  take- 
over; for  all  practical  pxirposes  BUlle  Sol 
dealt  only  In  grain  owned  by  the  Government 
or  headed  for  Government  ownership — and 
even  his  expensive  super  salesmanship  could 
not  fill  his  space. 

One  of  his  difficulties  was  that  competi- 
tors were  using  many  of  the  same  techniques. 
"It  wasn't  only  United  Elevators,  but  just 
about  everybody  else  around  here  was  keep- 
ing mllo  free."  says  farmer  Edgar  Brown, 
who  tills  350  acres  south  of  Plainvlew.  The 
Agriculture  Department's  regional  storage 
boss,  Mr.  Moseley,  declares,  "It's  widespread 
practice  out  here  to  tell  a  farmer  'I'll  give 
you  free  storage  until  loan  maturity  if 
you'll  bring  your  grain  to  me'."  He  adds  he 
even  knows  of  a  warehouseman  who  gives 
gold  bond  trading  stamps  "just  as  a  busi- 
ness getter." 

Striving  to  outgrab  his  rivals,  Billie  Sol 
was  taking  other  costly  steps  at  the  time  his 
empire  collapsed.  According  to  court  of  in- 
quiry testimony,  he  was  bxUldlng  pickup 
stations  closer  to  the  farmers  than  competi- 
tors' facilities,  "as  part  of  an  overall  plan  to 
try  to  corner  the  market  on  grain."  Says 
Mr.  Burrus:  "He  was  trying  to  wipe  me  out 
completely.  He  was  building  one  loading 
station  6  miles  north  of  mine,  another  6 
miles  south,  another  8  miles  west  and  5 
miles  north;  he  laid  a  foundation  for  one 
12  miles  west,  and  he  leased  land  for  a  fifth 
one  6  miles  east.  He  wanted  to  have  a  load- 
ing station  every  6  miles  on  every  paved 
road  In  this  part  of  the  country." 

INCENTIVE  TO   GRAB  GRAIN 

The  whole  pattern  shows  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  fixed  flat  fees  serve  as 
an  Incentive  for  warehouse  fli-ms  to  go  to 
great  lengths  to  grab  grain  while  It  Is  still 
privately  owned;  the  hope  Is  that  no-profit 
deals  with  farmers  and  country  elevators 
will  pay  off  when  the  grain  Is  turned  over 
to  the  Government  and  the  Federal  stor- 
age fees  start  flowing.  But  whether  the 
Estes  storage  operation  showed  any  overall 
profit  seems  dubloiis. 

BUlle  Sol  had  assigned  his  Federal  storage 
revenues  to  Commercial  Solvents  Corp., 
which  was  backing  his  expansion  both  in 
the  warehousing  and  in  fertilizer  sales.  The 
confusion  of  his  finances  also  Involved  cot- 
ton growing,  which  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  ruled  In  violation  of  Its  rule^^.  and 
alleged  bllklng'of  finance  companies  through 
intricate  transactions  that  included  mort- 
gages on  nonexistent  fertilizer  tanks. 

Whether  or  not  Billie  Sol  received  any 
"favors"  from  politicians  or  civil  servants — 
and  the  Government  insists  none  have  been 
proved  as  yet — he  was  unquestionably  add- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  to  his  overhead 
through  kindnesses  to  such  officials.  Items: 
Contributions  to  living  expenses  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  Holleman,  since 
resigned.  Gifts  to  radio  expenses  of  Senator 
Ralph  Yabborough,  Democrat,  of  Texas. 
Free  long-distance  credit-card  phone  calls 
for  James  Ralph,  first  demoted  from  the 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  then  fired. 

There  are  hints  of  more  revelations  to 
come.  In  Texas  testimony,  Frank  Cain,  at- 
torney for  Pacific  Finance  Co.,  one  of  the 
companies  allegedly  defrauded  by  Mr.  Estes. 
related  a  conversation  In  which  Billie  Sol 
Intimated  big  payoffs. 
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nSTIMONT  ABOUT  AU.XOKD  VATOIT 


Th«  talk  WM  one  which  occurred  before 
BlUle  Sol  WM  espoeed.  and  according  to  Mr. 
Cain  portion*  of  it  ran  like  thla: 

Mr.  Caiit.  "Now  llaten,  there  la  one  thing 
that  iB  bothering  me.  Tou  remember  the 
other  day  when  you  said,  'I've  got  a  com- 
mitment for  $40,000.'  Now  that  waa  pay- 
off wasn't  It?" 

Mr.  KsTis.  "Yes." 

Mr.  Cain.  "Well,  now,  have  you  got  to  keep 
up  these  kinds  of  payoffs  to  keep  these  stor- 
ages: these  terminals  full?" 

Mr.  Ebtis.  "Oh,  yeah.  I  have  to  do  that." 

Mr.  Cain.  "Just  how  much  money  are  we 
talking  about.  How  much  money  will  It 
take  for  these  payoffs?" 

Mr.  EsTES.  "A  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred   thousand   dollars   a   year." 

Whether  such  payoff  talk  embodied  fact  or 
fiction,  the  Agriculture  Department  Insists 
the  proportion  of  his  storage  capacity  filled 
with  Federal  grain  was  a  few  percentage 
points  lower  them  the  average  of  other  Texas 
houses.  Agriculture  officials  agree  he  received 
grain  transferred  from  Kansas  and  other 
Midwest  hoiues,  but  declare  this  waa  a  nor- 
mal movement  to  clear  Midwest  elevators 
for  oncoming  crops  by  moving  grain  toward 
gulf  ports  for  export — and  that  Mr.  Estes  got 
leFs  than  his  proportionate  share. 

Texas  Attorney  General  Will  Wilson  has 
charged  "obvious  favoritism"  in  the  bonding 
required  at  Mr.  Estes'  federally  licensed  ware- 
houses. Billie  Sol  was  required  to  be  bonded 
for  $700,000;  in  contrast,  his  receivership  has 
been  faced  with  a  bond  requirement  of  $10 
million.  Federal  officials  explain  that  the 
former  was  based  on  a  financial  statement 
that  seemingly  demonstrated  Mr.  Estes"  net 
worth  to  be  in  excess  of  $12  million,  the  lat- 
ter on  red-ink  calculatings  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $32  million. 

Early  in  1961  Mr.  Estes  was  ordered  to  in- 
crease his  bond  to  $1  million,  but  the  order 
was  rescinded  after  he  went  to  Washington 
to  plead  his  case.  "It  appears  that  if  Estes 
had  been  required  to  increase  his  bond,  he 
could  not  have  done  it,"  argues  cigar-chewing 
Texas  Investigator  Richard  Wells.  "The 
bonding  company  would  have  required  a  cer- 
tified audit  and  Estes'  affairs  were  not  In  a 
position  to  undergo  such  a  searching  exami- 
nation." Agriculture  officials  dispute  this 
logic,  figuring  that  If  BUlle  Sol  had  fooled 
so  many  big  corporate  financial  experts,  he 
could  have  fooled  one  more.  But  they've 
■witched  top  men  in  the  Washington  Divi- 
sion charged  with  reviewing  bonding. 

Searching  for  more  basic  reforms,  the  De- 
partment has  completed  a  survey  of  100 
warehouses — their  costs  and  operations. 
Objective:  To  help  find  an  Improved  system 
for  distribution  of  the  Goverrunent  grain- 
storage  patronage.  Though  factual  findings 
are  under  lock  and  key,  past  congressional 
hearings  have  developed  testimony  that  the 
13 '4,  cents  a  bushel  paid  annually  by  the 
-Government  isn't  closely  geared  to  actual 
costs  of  the  warehousing  firms.  The  latter 
vary  widely— assertedly  anywhere  from  6 
cents  to  21  cents:  a  major  factor  has  been 
technological  change.  Mr.  Estes  and  others 
have  mostly  been  building  not  the  expensive 
concrete  elevators  whose  vertical  cylinders 
have  traditionally  .punctuated  the  prairie 
horizon  but  a  new  Inexpensive  sort  of  "flat" 
storage — large  one-story  structures  where 
grain  la  moved  about  with  conveyor  belts. 

In  theory,  the  Government  could  solve  the 
allocation  problem,  and  save  taxpayer  money. 
by  concentraUng  all  lu  business  In  low-coet 
facilities.  This  could  be  done  by  throwing 
Federal  patronage  open  to  competitive 
bidding,  officials  say,  but  they  stew  over  the 
difficulties  involved  In  handling  thousands  of 
contracts — and  wonder  how  they  might  deal 
with  a  low  bid  from  a  distant  warehouse, 
which  might  run  up  high  transport  charges. 
As  an  alternaUve,  the  13  Vi -cent  storage  pay- 
ment might  be  cut  to  some  lower  figure  ( back 


In  1960,  after  oongreMlonal  Inquiries  Into 
"profiteering"  toandala,  it  wm  cut  from  an 
average  18^  oents) .  Bther  ooune,  It'i 
figured,  would  bring  tcreams  from  much  of 
the  storage  Industry. 

An  opposite  approach  could  try  to  be  "fair" 
to  every  warehouse,  granting  future  govern- 
mental business  according  to  the  historical 
pattern  of  patronage  In  some  base  period. 
Officials  shudder  at  the  complexities  of  thus 
fossilizing  their  patronage:  In  the  days  when 
storage  was  scarce,  they  gave  business  to  al- 
most anybody  with  a  roof  for  rent  and  some 
with  only  tents.  "We'd  find  ourselves  giving 
half-bushel  allocations  to  some  of  these," 
muttered  an  official. 

The  Fountain  committee.  If  It  runs  true  to 
form,  will  blister  the  Department  for  failure 
to  use  federally  owned  storage  facilities, 
which  now  stand  nearly  half  empty.  But 
altering  this  pattern  would  apparently  re- 
quire Congress  to  change  present  law,  which 
forces  the  Department  to  utilize  the  "usual 
and  customary  •  •  •  facilities  •  •  •  of 
trade  and  commerce."  And  officials  note  it 
would  intensify  the  scramble  by  commercial 
storage  firms  for  the  business  remaining. 

Another  approach  which  would  require  leg- 
islation— and  which  is  said  to  attract  some 
of  the  congressional  investigators — would  be 
the  outlawing  of  the  special  Inducements 
offered  by  storage  firms  to  lure  the  farmer- 
owned  grain  destined  for  Government  owner- 
ship. The  task  of  policing  such  rules  would 
be  awesome. 

Surveying  all  the  possibilities.  Agriculture 
experts  dismally  conclude  that  a  quick  and 
easy  solution  to  the  surplus-warehouse  prob- 
lem is  no  closer  at  hand  than  a  sure  cure  for 
the  surplus-crop  problem.  : 


GRAIN    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  Interest  in  the 
mismanagement  and  favoritism  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Sol 
Estes  case,  other  grain  storage  shortage 
cases  are  coming  to  light.  In  the  June 
17  issue  and  again  in  the  June  24  Issue 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  are 
articles  by  Mr.  Nick  Kotz  concerning 
grain  shortages  discovered  by  the  Iowa 
Commerce  Commission  and  which  make 
it  more  clear  than  ever  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  must  see  to  it  that 
those  who  store  Government  grain  are 
adequately  bonded— which  certainly  has 
not  always  been  the  case.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  June 

24.  1962] 

Find  Tkrei   New   CoaN   Shoktagks 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Iowa  Commerce  Commission  Inspectors 
discovered  three  new  corn  shortages  last 
week  In  State-licensed  warehouses  storing 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  grain. 

Commerce  commission  officials  said  that 
discovery  of  three  shortages  in  1  week  la 
unusual  but  that  their  Inspectors  frequently 
tiu-n  up  relatively  small  shortages. 

In  moat  caaea,  the  Initial  discovery  of  a 
shortage  reaulta  In  the  action  taken  In  one 
case  laat  week. 

In  that  case  the  warehouse  operator  ad- 
mitted he  might  have  been  about  6,000 
bushels  short  of  the  100,000  bushels  he  waa 
supposed  to  have  In  hla  blna. 

He  averted  suspension  of  his  warehouse 
license  by  paying  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  the  U.S.  Agrlcultiure  Depart- 


ment for  about  6,900  buahela  of  corn.  Re 
thereby  reduced  hla  total  storage  liability 
which  conalata  moatly  of  Government  corn. 

Commerce  commlulon  offlclala  aay  they 
make  at  leaat  two  Inapectlona  before  sus- 
pending a  license.  After  the  first  Inspection 
reveals  a  shortage,  moat  warehousemen 
either  purchaae  some  Government  grain  they 
are  supposed  to  be  storing  or  elae  buy  grain 
to  replenlah  their  bins. 

In  another  case  last  week,  the  unusual 
happened.  The  commerce  commission  sus- 
pended the  license  of  J.  W.  Roble"s  EUston 
Elevator  at  EUston,  Iowa,  after  several  in- 
spections showed  a  shortage  of  6,174  bushels 
of  corn. 

Officials  said  Roble  ahould  have  had  26.821 
bushels  of  corn.  aU  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  commission  scheduled  a  hearing  July 
16  to  determine  whether  to  revoke  Roble's 
State  warehouse  license  permanently. 

At  revocation  hearings,  the  commission 
sometimes  renews  a  license  if  missing  grain 
has  been  replaced  and  the  commission  is 
satisfied  with  the  warehouse  operator's  ex- 
planation of  the  shortage. 

In  a  third  case  last  week,  commerce  com- 
mission inspectors  found  a  10,000-bushel 
shortage  in  bins  of  a  warehouse  operator 
holding  receipts  for  66,000  bushels. 

Commerce  commission  officials  said  this 
warehouse  operator's  license  would  be  sus- 
pended Monday  if  the  shortage  still  exUts. 

The  commission  has  suspended  four  ware- 
house licenses  this  year  because  of  grain 
shortages. 

About  1,100  warehouses  are  presently  li- 
censed by  the  commission  under  provisions  of 
the  Iowa  bonded  warehouse   law. 

This  law  is  designed  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  persons  who  store  their  grain  In 
licensed  warehouses. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

June  24,  1962 1 

Find  Six  Iowa  Wakehouses  Sht  or  Grain 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Iowa  Commerce  Commission  inspectors 
discovered  six  new  warehouse  grain  short- 
ages last  week  as  they  started  a  crackdown 
against  warehouses  which  previously  had 
barely  been  passing  Inspections. 

Two  of  ten  shortages  discovered  the  last 
a  weeks  have  resulted  In  suapenalon  of 
bonded  warehouse  licenses  by  the  commerce 
conxmlsslon. 

The  commission  has  suspended  the  li- 
censes of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  BlevaVir 
at  Sibley  and  the  EUston  Elevator  at  EUston. 

Commerce  Commission  Chairman  Harold 
K.  Hughes  said  he  felt  moat  of  the  10  recent 
ahortagea  were  not  deliberate  but  resulted 
from  failure  of  warehousemen  to  compen- 
sate for  corn  shrinkage. 

A  volume  of  stored  corn  normally  shrinks 
by  about  1  percent  over  a  period  of  time. 

imCTS  CKKATER 

The  effects  of  shrinkage  on  total  corn 
storage  have  been  {greater  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  been  calling  In  a  large  per- 
centage of  Government  corn  atored  in  ware- 
houses, commlaalon  officlala  aald. 

For  example,  the  effecta  of  shrlrtkage  on 
600,000  bushels  of  corn  would  be  greatly 
magnified  after  400,000  buahela  were  ahlpped 
to  the  Government. 

Both  State  and  Federal  officials  have  pre- 
viously told  warehousemen  they  should  make 
continual  adjustments  for  shrinkage  and  .'or 
spoiled  corn  removed  from  their  bins. 

"I  feel  that  more  than  08  percent  of  Iowa 
warehousemen  are  people  trying  to  comply 
with  Federal  and  SUte  rules."  aald  Com- 
merce Commlaaloner  Hughea.  "By  and  large, 
the  warehouae  Induatry  la  a  good  one,  doing 
a  good  public  aervlce  for  the  people  of  Iowa. 
There  are  a  few  violators  who  give  a  bad 
name  to  the  entire  Induatry." 
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About  1,100  warehoiuee  In  Iowa  are 
llcenaed  by  the  Iowa  Commerce  Commlaalon. 
Many  of  theae  store  Oottrnment  corn, 

rvaroei  or  law 

Purpoae  of  the  Iowa  bonded  warehouae  law 
admlnlatered  by  the  State  commerce  com- 
mlaalon Is  to  protect  the  Interests  of  persons 
storing  grain  and  of  lending  Institutions 
making  loans  with  stored  grain  as  collateral. 

Commerce  commission  inspectors  give  a 
generous  10-percent  allowance  to  all  ware- 
housemen for  grain  "pack"  (settling  of  grain 
In  bins).  Actual  pack  varies  but  seldom 
amounts  to  10  percent. 

The  commerce  commlaslon  is  now  making 
close  checks  on  warehousemen  who  In  the 
past  year  have  been  passing  Inspections  only 
by  grace  of  the  full  10-percent  allowance  for 
pack. 

Within  the  tolerance  of  a  10-percent  pack 
allowance.  It  is  possible  for  warehousemen  to 
speculate  with  a  small  amount  of  the  grain 
they  are  supposed  to  be  storing,  commission 
officials  said. 

Inspectors  for  the  Agriculture  Department, 
however,  are  supposed  to  compute  actual 
pack.  Therefore,  their  inspections  theo- 
retically permit  the  warehousemen  less  toler- 
ance in  having  the  proper  amount  of  grain 
on  hand.  j 

BtXTT  MILUO)^  BUSHKL8 

About  60  million  bushels  of  Government 
corn  are  now  stored  In  Iowa  county  ware- 
houses under  supervision  of  both  the  State 
and  Federal  Government. 

The  six  shortages  discovered  last  week  by 
the  commerce  commission  ranged  from  600 
to  8,000  bushels  after  allowance  for  10-per- 
oent  pack. 

The  commerce  commission  will  decide  this 
week  whether  to  suspend  licenses  of  any  of 
these  warehouses. 

In  some  cases,  the  itrarehousemen  have 
eliminated  shortages  by  purchasing  some  of 
the  receipts  for  Government  corn  they  were 
storing. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  requiring  an  inspec- 
tion of  a  warehouse  before  permitting  the 
warehouseman  to  purchase  his  Government 
corn  receipts. 

The  Agriculture  Department  is  taking  thla 
measure  when  a  shortage  has  been  reported. 
Purpoae  of  the  Inspection  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  shortage  resulted  from  shrinkage 
or  from  conversion  of  Government  corn. 

Interest  In  warehouse  grain  shortages  In 
Iowa  has  Increased  in  recent  weeks  after  dis- 
closure that  Alex  V.  Barbour,  Jr..  of  Knox- 
ville.  continued  to  steal  large  quantities  of 
Government  corn  after  the  Iowa  Commerce 
Commission  had  revoked  his  license  for  a 
smaller  grain  theft. 

Barbour  has  just  started  a  prison  sentence 
for  theft  of  Government  corn.  The  FBI  and 
other  Government  agencies  have  begun  a 
large-scale  investigation  on  Into  the  Bar- 
bour case. 

HOW  HE  tuo  rr 

The  FBI  will  aeek  to  learn  how  Barbour 
continued  grain  thefta  while  he  waa  being 
Investigated  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  what  he  has  done  with  proceeda  from 
stolen  corn. 

Wallace  Dick,  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
Commerce  Commlaalon'i  warehouae  division, 
aald  the  Barbour  caae  polnta  up  the  need 
for  strengthening  the  Iowa  bonded  ware- 
houae law, 

At  preaent  the  commlaalon'i  regulatory  au- 
thority atopa  after  It  haa  revoked  a  llcenae. 
Dick  aald  the  authority  ahould  continue 
until  all  grain  la  removed  from  the  atorage 
faclUtlea  of  the  revoked  llcenae  and  delivered 
to  the  people  It  belongs  to. 

After  revoking  Barbour'a  llcenae.  the  com- 
merce commlaalon  iaaued  wamlnga  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  aent  informa- 
tion for  a  poaalble  State  criminal  charge 
to  Marlon  County  Attorney  Norman  Haya. 


Jr.  Haya  took  no  action  and  the  Federal 
Government  took  no  action  to  aeal  the  ware- 
houae until  almoat  all  the  grain  waa  gone. 

"The  bad  thing  about  thla  whole  Barbour 
meaa  la  that  It  la  a  alap  In  the  face  to  the 
aeveral  hundred  warehouaemen  that  are  op- 
erating on  a  legiUmate  baaU,"  aald  Ware- 
houae Superintendent  Dick,  "This  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  secure  warehouse  bonds." 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  now  involved  in 
a  court  case  involving  the  bond  of  another 
Iowa  warehouse  operator  who  stole  Govern- 
ment grain. 

SENTENCED     IN     1B80 

Martin  Vust.  former  operator  of  the  Cor- 
rectlonvUle  Elevator  and  Mill  at  Correction- 
ville.  received  a  15-month  Federal  prison 
s«!ntence  in  1960  for  theft  of  Government 
grain  from  his  eleva^tor. 

The  Iowa  Commerce  Commission  dlscov- 
Vust's  license  in  July  1960,  after  its  inspec- 
tors reported  Vust  was  70,644  bushels  short 
of  the  214,524  bushels  required  to  be  in  his 
warehouse. 

The  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  claims  a 
loss  of  72.654  bushels  of  corn  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  collect  a  $58,000  bond  Vust  had  with 
Merchants  Mutual  Bonding  Co.  of  Des 
Moines. 

Merchants  Mutual  has  refused  to  pay  on 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  court  ruling  that  the 
type  of  bonds  used  at  that  time  could  not  be 
coUected  by  the  Government.  Iowa  law  has 
since  been  changed  to  Include  the  Federal 
Government  in  grain  bonds. 

Both  the  Iowa  and  Federal  Governments 
are  presently  involved  in  another  large  grain 
shortage  case  at  the  Larson  Grain  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Council  Bluffs. 

The  Iowa  Commerce  Commission  discov- 
ered an  initial  shortage  in  March  of  this 
year  and  suspended  the  warehouse  license. 

TWINTT-TWO   THOUSAND    SHOKT 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been  tak- 
ing its  grain  from  the  warehouse.  Iowa  offi- 
cials said  the  warehouse  is  now  showing  a 
shortage  of  about  22,000  bushels,  with  about 
69.000  bushels  left  in  it.  Moat  of  the  91,000- 
bushel  liability  Is  Government  corn. 

Other  licenses  suspended  by  the  Iowa 
Commerce  Commission  thla  year  for  corn 
ahortagea  were: 

Berry  Seed  Co,,  of  Boone,  for  a  ahortage  of 
9,200  buahela.  Offlclala  of  the  company  then 
voluntarily  canceled  the  wiurehouse  license. 

Fayette  Soybean  Mill  of  Fayette  for  a 
shortage  of  6,337  bushels  out  of  a  liability 
of  31.462.  Commerce  Commission  officlala 
aald  ownera  of  the  mill  purchased  receipts 
from  Commodity  Credit  to  eliminate  the 
shortage  and  then  voluntarily  canceled  the 
State  warehouse  license. 


BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 
Mr.    MILLER.      Mr.    President, 


this 


afternoon  during  the  debate  on  the  debt 
limitation  bill,  considerable  discussion 
occurred  about  the  problem  of  the  deficit 
in  our  balance  of  payments  with  respect 
to  European  nations.  There  appear  to 
be  two  schools  of  thought  on  the  subject, 
at  least  with  respect  to  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government,  One  school 
of  thought  Is  expressed  by  economists 
and  financial  experts  on  the  payroll  of 
the  New  Frontier.  Naturally  those  in- 
dividuals, with  rare  exceptions,  issue 
statements  and  reach  conclusions  which 
indicate  that  deficit  spending  and  ir- 
responsible fiscal  policy  are  not  of  such 
great  concern  to  us  with  respect  to  the 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

An  article  published  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  June  21  recites  the  view- 
points that  are  typical  of  that  aohool 
of  thought 


Also  on  June  21  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal published  an  article  presenting  the 
viewpoints  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue.  It  Is  an  article  written  by 
William  Henry  Chamberlln  which  sets 
forth  a  banker's  view  that  cheap  money 
is  the  basic  cause  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record.  They 
present  divergent  viewpoints  which  I  be- 
lieve the  public  should  have  in  order  to 
make  up  its  own  mind  as  to  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ord(jred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasuhy  Ofticials  AS8EKT  Budget  Defi- 
cits Won't  Hurt  Dollar  if  Spending  Is 
Limited 

Two  top  Treasury  officials  said  new  Federal 
budget  deficits  won't  necessarily  impair  for- 
eign confidence  in  the  dollar,  but  they 
warned  the  red  ink  must  not  stem  from 
uncontrolled  spending. 

Treasury  Under  Secretary  Robert  Roosa. 
testifying  in  Washington  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  said  a  deficit  caused  by 
tax  cuts  wouldn't  alarm  European  financiers 
unless  accompanied  by  higher  spending. 

And  in  Atlanta,  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Henry  Fowler  said  European  bankers  are  not 
seriously  worried  about  current  U.S.  budget 
policy  "provided  it  Is  disciplined  and  con- 
trolled and  is  not  allowed  to  contribute  to 
an  infiationary  surge." 

The  Kennedy  administration  sought  to  re- 
assure Europeans  of  the  dollar's  continued 
stability  last  January  by  proposing  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  1963  fiscal  year  that 
starts  next  month.  But  a  failure  of  the 
economy  to  rise  fast  enough  to  produce  tar- 
geted revenues  has  since  made  a  deficit  al- 
most certain.  And  the  deficit  may  be  deep- 
ened still  more  by  administration  plans  to 
recommend  a  January  1  cut  In  individual 
and  corporate  tax  rates,  with  much  of  the 
revenue  Impact  spilling  over  into  fiscal  1964. 

snx  or  DETicrrs  stressed 
Treasury  officials  agree  with  other  admin- 
istration advocates  of  expansionary  budget 
policies  that  more  deflclta  won't  necessarily 
cause  European  bankers  to  lose  confidence  In 
the  dollar's  stability  and  cause  a  run  on  U.S. 
gold  reserves.  But  the  Treasury  clearly  hopes 
to  keep  the  deficits  as  small  as  possible,  ex- 
plaining to  European  dollar  owners  that 
they  were  Incurred  through  Ux  measures  In- 
tended to  bolster  U.S.  long-term  economic 
strength. 

Mr.  Roosa,  who  specializes  in  money  and 
debt  matters,  told  the  Senate  committee  the 
forthcoming  tax  reduction  might  bolster  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  "If  it  were  clear  that  this 
was  related  to  an  incentive  program  that 
gave  great  promise  in  the  future  for  cost 
reduction  as  well  as  expansion." 

But  he  implied  that  If  there  were  an  ac- 
companying Increase  In  fiscal  1968  Federal 
spending  beyond  the  •92.5  billion  originally 
budgeted,  some  European  holders  of  dollars 
might  be  induced  to  exchange  them  for  gold. 
He  suggeated  that  European  financiers  would 
much  prefer  a  celling  on  Federal  spending 
to  a  celling  on  Federal  debt, 

FATMBNTa  DXTicrr 

Foreign  confidence  In  the  dollar,  he  ar- 
gued, dependa  mainly  on  a  ateady  reduction 
of  the  current  U.S.  deficit  In  Ita  International 
paymenta  accompanied  by  flacal  reaponal- 
blllty  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
payments  deficit  occurs  because  the  United 
States  apenda  more  abroad  for  Importa,  de- 
fense, foreign  aid  and  private  bualnesa  In- 
veatmenta  than  It  earna  back  from  exporU, 
proflta  on  Inveatmenta  and  other  aourcea. 
Ttm    balanoe-of-paymenta     deficit,     which 
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totaled  $2.5  billion  iMt  year,  builda  up  for- 
eign holdings  of  dollars  whlcb  eventually 
can  be  exchanged  for  the  Treasury's  gold. 
The  administration's  goal  Is  to  close  the  pay- 
ments deficit  gap  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
while  convincing  foreigners  that  it's  safe  to 
hold  on  to  their  dollars  instead  of  Eisklng 
for  gold. 

Mr.  Roosa  said  the  Treasury  hopes  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  for  calendar  1962 
will  contract  to  around  11.6  billion,  and  be 
no  more  than  $2  billion  at  the  worst.  This 
would  compare  with  a  $2.5  billion  deficit  for 
1961  and  $3.9  biUion  for  1960. 

Ironically,  U.S.  authorities  suspect  that, 
despite  a  narrowing  in  the  pajrments  deficit, 
there  may  be  a  heavier  loss  of  gold  this  year 
than  the  $857  million  sold  to  foreigners  last 
year.  This  would  result  from  the  reversal 
of  1961 's  flow  of  dollars  and  other  currencies 
from  Britain  to  continental  Europe.  The  re- 
turn of  these  reserves  to  Britain  Is  deemed 
likely  to  cause  greater  gold  purchases  from 
the  Treasury  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
traditionally  keeps  a  high  percentage  of  its 
reserves  In  gold. 

Mr.  Roosa  said  the  Treasury  hopes  total 
gold  sales  this  year  will  be  less  than  $1 
billion,  about  the  same  or  somewhat  higher 
than  last  year's  $857  million  loss  but  well  be- 
low 1960's  flow  of  $1.7  billion. 

CONCiaN    ABOUT    PRICK    STABILrTT 

Under  Secretary  Fowler,  the  Treasury's 
No.  2  man,  addressed  a  conference  of  south- 
ern businessmen  in  Atlanta  arranged  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  Georgia  com- 
munity leaders.  While  Mr.  Fowler  said 
European  bankers  aren't  greatly  concerned 
about  U.S.  budgets,  he  said  there  is  con- 
siderable European  worry  about  U.S.  price 
stability.  He  stressed  that  stable  prices  are 
needed  to  bolster  export  earnings  that  offset 
American  spending  abroad,  and  he  warned 
that  stability  is  especially  critical  in  the 
year  ahead. 

"Without  question,  at  least  for  the  next  12 
months,  some  self-restraint  and  possibly 
some  sacrifice  is  called  for  to  avoid  excessive 
wage  or  price  increases  at  this  very  sensi- 
tive time  when  our  economy  is  moving  to- 
ward full  employment  and  an  equilibrium  in 
our  balance  of  payment.  This  means,  in 
blunt  terms,  that  both  management  and 
labor,  acting  on  a  voluntary  basis,  should 
content  themselves  with  somewhat  less  than 
they  believe  the  market  will  bear." 

The  Treasury  official  recalled  that  steel 
companies  In  April  cited  the  need  for  mod- 
ernization funds  as  a  main  reason  for  their 
unsuccessful  effort  to  raise  prices.  "There 
are  other  ways  of  financing  modernization 
besides  price  increases,  however,  ways  which 
would  not  damage  the  economy  as  wide- 
spread price  increases  might,"  he  said.  He 
said  the  administration's  proposed  tax 
credit  for  new  investment,  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  would  produce  one  source  of 
modernization  funds. 

vows    NOT    TO    DEV'ALTJE    DOLLAR 

Mr.  Fowler's  speech  contained  a  strong 
affirmation  of  the  administration's  vow  not 
to  devalue  the  dollar  by  raising  the  $35-an- 
ounce  price  st  which  the  Treasury  buys  and 
sells  cold:  "We  are  convinced  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  dollar  be  maintained  In  a  fixed 
relationship  to  gold,  and  that  we  continue 
to  offer  gold  for  sale  at  the  fixed  price  of  $35 
an  ounce." 

Treasury  officials  have  been  reciting  this 
pledge  more  often  lately,  due  to  repeated 
European  rumors  reaching  Washington  of 
possible  dollar  devaluation.  The  belief  that 
the  United  States  eventually  will  be  forced 
to  raise  the  price  of  gold  has  spurred  a  sos- 
talned  price  rise  In  gold  mining  shares  on 
the  stock  market  while  most  other  stock 
prices  have  declined  in  recent  weeks.  Mr. 
Fowler,  did  not  discuss  the  price  rise  in 
mining  stock  in  his  speech.    Commerce  Sec- 


retary Hodges,  asked  about  it  later  in  a 
question  session  at  the  Atlanta  conference, 
said  he  sees  "nothing  to  worry  about." 

Mr.  Hodges  miUnly  discussed  the  domestic 
economy,  saying  there's  no  reason  to  change 
his  forecast  of  "rising  business  activity  well 
into  1963."  He  long  ago  conceded,  however, 
that  the  economy  wont  reach  its  original 
second-quarter  target,  which  called  for  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $565  bUllon. 

Still  he  said  he  thinks  a  second-quarter 
gross  national  product  rate  of  $555  billion 
now  being  predicted  by  some  private  econ- 
omists "sounds  too  low." 

Mr.  Hodges  minimized  any  adverse  effects 
of  the  stock  market  drop  on  consumer  senti- 
ment. "These  losses  are  mostly  paper 
losses,  and  I  think  that  generally  speaking 
consumer  purchases  will  hold  up  well,"  he 
said.  "It's  time  people  stopped  talking  about 
what  the  stock  market  is  doing  and  started 
talking  about  their  own  business." 


Cheap    Monet — A   Banker   Says   It's    Basic 

Cause  or  Patmkxts  Balance  Dehcit 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlln) 

Maintenance  of  the  exchange  stability  of 
the  American  dollar  and  stoppage  of  the 
steady  outfiow  of  gold  to  foreign  lands, 
mostly  in  Europe,  have  become  matters  of 
national  and  international  concern. 

The  situation  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  There  has  been  a  practically  con- 
tinuous deficit  In  America's  balance  of  pay- 
ments since  1950,  amounting  In  all  to  $24 
billion,  $14  billion  of  this  since  the  end  of 
1957.  About  $8  billion  has  been  converted 
into  gold,  a  loss  of  about  one-third  of 
Americas  former  gold  reserve.  About  $18 
billion  of  short-term  liabilities  to  foreigners 
have  accumulated,  including  about  $10  bil- 
lion to  banks  which  have  wholly  or  partly 
adopted  the  gold  exchange  standard.  Since 
the  end  of  1957  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  to  convert  dollars  into  gold. 

All  sorts  of  remedies  for  this  situation 
have  been  suggested  and  some  have  been 
tentatively  advanced:  Reduction  of  import- 
free  allowances  for  tourists,  pushing  of  our 
foreign  exports,  a  proposal  in  the  tax  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress  to  create  less  favor- 
able tax  conditions  for  American  companies 
operating  abroad. 

talk  of  DEVALtlATIOK 

Some  economists  favor  what  they  call  a 
selective  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  This 
would  mean  that  the  present  price  of  gold 
would  be  doubled,  from  $35  to  $70.  Most  for- 
eign countries  would  most  probably  follow 
along,  so  that  the  relationship  between  cur- 
rencies would  not  be  changed;  but  advo- 
cates of  this  measure  hope  that  some  of  the 
countries  with  harder  currencies,  such  as 
West  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  Belgium, 
would  raise  their  gold  buying  price  by  some 
lesser  proportion,  say  90  percent,  thereby 
making  these  currencies  more  expensive  and 
creating  more  equilibrium  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  Financial  ofll- 
clal  circles  In  Washington  are  strongly 
opposed  to  devaluation,  arguing  that  It  would 
create  more  problems  than  It  would  solve, 
would  gravely  undermine  America's  position 
of  financial  leadership  and  perhaps  usher  In 
an  era  of  near-chaos  In  financial  exchanges. 

One  prominent  New  York  banker  is  in- 
clined to  brush  aside  as  Irrelevant  most  of 
the  proposed  remedies  with  the  contention 
that  there  is  only  one  basic  cause  and  one 
basic  cure  for  the  weakness  of  the  dollar. 
This  Is  John  Exter,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
whose  background  of  exi>erience  Includes  a 
stint  of  teaching  economics  at  Harvard,  and 
service  with  the  Federal  Reserve  before  he 
took  up  his  present  position.  He  Is,  there- 
fore, able  to  look  at  the  problem  from  the 
triple  viewpoint  of  an  economist,  a  Govern- 
ment financial  expert,  and  a  private  banker. 


He  laid  his  views  on  the  line  as  foUowa  In 
a  recent  address  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit: 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  mystique  about  this 
balance-of-payments  deficit,  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion, particularly  of  cause  and  effect,  and  a 
lot  of  wishful  thinking  about  how  to  get 
rid  of  it.  When  you  sweep  it  all  away  it  is 
much  simpler  than  It  looks.  A  balance-of- 
payments  dellclt  is  caused  by  monetary  pol- 
icy alone.  It  U  a  question  of  creating  too 
much  money." 

Referring  to  the  Federal  Reserve  open 
market  buying  and  raising  of  reserve  re- 
quirements as  turning  a  faucet  on  and  off, 
Mr.  Exter  saw  a  cause-and-effect  connection 
between  the  Federal  Reserve  purchase  of  $6 
billion  of  American  Government  securities 
since  the  end  of  1957  and  the  loss  of  $6  bil- 
lion in  gold  during  this  same  time. 

Balance-of-pa>-ment8  deficits,  in  Ifr.  Ex- 
ter's  opinion,  do  not  Just  happen.  They 
must  be  financed  and  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  financed  over  long  periods  is  by 
a  central  bank.  He  pointed  to  the  French 
experience,  where  the  "faucet"  was  turned 
off  at  the  end  of  1958  and  the  franc,  from 
one  of  the  weakest,  became  one  of  the 
strongest  currenclee  of  Western  Europe. 
Great  Britain  achieved  a  similar  result  by 
establishing  a  7-percent  bank  rate  in  July 
1961,  thereby  nipping  In  the  bud  a  threaten- 
ing weakness  In  the  pound. 

OPPOSES  PROTECnONMT  STEPS 

Analyzing  measures  designed  to  reduce  or 
correct  the  balance-of-payments  deficit.  Mr. 
Exter  opposed  such  negative  and  protection- 
ist steps  as  prohibiting  Americans  from 
holding  gold  abroad,  tying  foreign  aid  and 
military  expenditures  to  purchases  in  the 
United  States  and  legislation  restricting  the 
use  of  "tax  havens."  (Incidentally,  Dr. 
Emillo  Collado,  vice  president  and  director 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  subjected 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  tax  bill  which 
would  discourage  Investment  in  developed 
countries  to  far-reaching  criticism  in  a  talk 
at  the  commencement  ceremonies  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  of 
Tufts  University.  Dr.  Collado  maintained 
that  these  provisions  are  In  flat  contradic- 
tion with  the  generally  liberal  character  of 
the  administration's  trade  expansion  bill.) 

Mr.  Exter  took  a  more  favorable  view  of 
such  measures  as  export  promotion,  use  of 
Government  influence  to  damp  down  wage 
and  price  Increases,  pressing  for  foreign 
military  procurement  In  the  United  States 
and  for  the  removal  of  foreign  restrictions 
on  American  imports.  But  he  warned  that 
all  this  would  be  of  no  avail  so  long  as  a 
cheap  money  policy  prevailed.     He  said: 

"Sometimes  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  kind  of  measures  we  take  In  the  name 
of  correcting  the  deflclt  than  by  the  deficit 
Itself.  We  fight  creeping  inflation,  but  with 
creeping  intervention,  protectionism,  and 
control." 

He  ended  with  this  appeal  for  sound 
money: 

"The  great  leaders  of  history  have  seen 
the  importance  of  sound  money.  In  our 
time  Adenauer  and  Erhard  saw  It  and 
worked  the  German  miracle.  De  Gaulle  saw 
It  and  revitalized  France.  In  Italy  Elnaudl 
saw  It.  In  Austria  Kamltz  saw  It.  Let  us 
see  It.  too,  and  bring  new  life  and  growth 
in  America." 

One  obvious  objection  to  higher  interest 
rates  In  the  present  situation  Is  that  this 
might  check  an  economic  recovery  already 
endangered  by  the  fall  of  values  on  the  stock 
exchange.  It  may  also  be  argued  that 
American  and  European  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent, and  that  other  factors  besides  B4r. 
Exter's  "faucet"  have  much  to  do  with 
America's  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 
But  at  least  his  Is  a  clear,  consistent  voice. 
Identifying  what  he  considers  the  primary 
source  of  danger  to  dollar  sUblllty  and  pro- 
posing a  remedy. 
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HOUSE  VOTE  ON  THE  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  takes 
courage  for  members  of  the  press  today 
to  report  facts  and  make  comments 
critical  of  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  right  that  this  is 
so,  but  that  is  the  way  things  are  being 
done  on  the  New  Frontier.  One  coura- 
geous, factual  voice  is  that  of  Richard 
Wilson,  long  time  and  highly  regarded 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  In  the  June  26  Issue 
of  the  Register.  Mr.  Wilson  analyzes  the 
vote  in  the  House  on  the  farm  bill  and 
concludes  that  there  was  more  to  this 
vote  than  the  regimentation-of-farmers 
issue;  that  it  really  was  a  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  economic  and  political 
philosophy,  with  its  leftist  myth  that  it 
and  it  alone  knows  what  is  best  for  the 
American  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wilson's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Vote  on  the  Farm  Bill 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington.  DC. — Rejection  by  the  House 
of  the  Freeman  compulsory  control  farm  bill 
ought  to  be  sufficient  notice  to  the  Kennedy 
administration  that  Congress  does  not  like 
its  "sophisticated"  economic  measures. 
There  was  more  to  the  vote  than  the  farm 
control  issue  or  the  various  commodity  and 
sectional  Interests  whldb  now  make  the  old- 
time  farm  bloc  an  anachronism. 

Throughout  the  debate.  In  the  committee 
rooms,  and  in  the  corridors,  ran  a  kind  of 
emotional  resentment  against  the  theoreti- 
cians of  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
their  sophisticated  concepts. 

it's  ike's  nM.iNG,  too 

■  The  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Representative  William  Miller 
of  New  York,  thinks  that  among  the  leading 
political  issues  today  is  the  effort  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  concentrate  added 
power  In  the  executive  branch. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  feels  strongly  about 
this.  It  can  be  questioned  how  much  of  a 
popular  Issue  It  is;  the  Democrats  obviously 
think  it  is  hollow. 

But  this  Is  not  the  oase  In  Congress,  and 
It  Is  beside  the  point  whether  Congressmen 
are  representing  the  views  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Last  year,  on  this  same  issue.  Congress 
refused  to  delegate  to  the  Executive  Its  power 
to  enact  farm  programs  by  law.  President 
Kennedy  sought  arbitrary  authority  to  write 
his  own  farm  programs,  subject  only  to  a 
congressional  veto. 

This  year,  with  the  Freeman  program 
spelled  out  In  legislation,  and  with  every 
resource  of  the  White  House  pressure 
brought  to  bear.  Congress  also  balked. 

President  Kennedy  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  he  wishes  discretionary  au- 
thority to  control  the  economy.  In  many 
respects  this  is  a  bolder  bid  for  power  than 
any  recent  President  has  made,  covering  a 
far  wider  range  than  Harry  Truman  ever 
conceived  and  going  many  steps  beyond 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  Kennedy,  in 
the  name  of  a  free  economy,  wishes  the  au- 
thority to  play  upon  It  like  an  organ,  pro- 
ducing the  tones  and  volume  that  suit  his 
ear.  This,  he  apparently  believes,  is  what  a 
strong  President  must  do. 

He  seems  to  seek  not  a  corporate  state, 
nor  yet  a  completely  socialist  state.  Per- 
haps It  could  be  called  the  cooperative  state, 
with  the  Government  snttlng  guidelines  for 


business  and  labor,  controlling  agricultural 
production,  setting  cultural  and  behavioral 
standards,  conducting  foreign  policy  by 
quiet  diplomacy,  and,  with  added  authority 
to  influence  Interest  rates,  lower  taxes  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  and  increase  spending 
arbitrarily. 

TOO    UNCLtAR    ON    ITS   AIMS 

In  the  case  of  big  business  and  big  labor, 
guidelines  on  prices,  wages,  profits,  and, 
thus,  production  policies,  would  be  main- 
tained by  i>ersuaslon,  not  by  law.  and  if 
persuasion  failed,  as  In  steel,  then  by  the 
scourge.  It  may  be  fairly  asked  why  such 
control  Is  not  taken  by  lawful  enactment. 
The  answer  would  seem  to   be  fairly  clear. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  too  un- 
clear on  Its  aims  to  ask  for  an  enactment 
of  broad  economic  control  authority,  and 
Congress  has  Just  Illustrated  that  it  would 
not  be  passed  if  it  were  asked  for.  The 
country  does  not  want  it,  and  Kennedy's 
White  House  advisers  have  not  yet  proved 
to  the  general  satisfaction  that  the  coimtry 
needs  it. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  law,  the  Presi- 
dent determines  for  himself  from  time  to 
time  what  policies  are  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  what  are  not.  and  in  what  industries,  en- 
forcing standards  of  his  choosing  selectively 
on  industrial  managers  and  labor  leaders  by 
methods  he  considers  appropriate. 

He  contends  that  the  Presidency  repre- 
sents the  public  Interest,  as  indeed  it  does. 
But  the  scope  he  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
dential   authority   Is   challengeable. 

CITES    THIS    AS    issue 

Now  It  Is  challenged.  In  the  case  of  the 
vote  on  the  farm  bill,  and  this  comes  at  a 
good  time  for  it  should  give  pause  to  those 
in  the  White  House  and  out  who  wish  to 
create  the  cooperative  state. 

Those  who  are  looking  for  the  real  issue 
In  national  affairs,  and  not  Just  the  popular 
issue,  will  find  It  In  this  situation. 

The  issue  lies  between  those  who  desire  a 
Federal  Government  exercising  great  re- 
straint In  Its  Interference  In  free  economic 
and  political  processes,  and  those  who  desire 
an  assertion  of  benevolent  Executive  author- 
ity over  the  widest  practicable  range. 

Just  as  a  footnote,  it  would  be  more  reas- 
suring, at  least  as  far  as  benevolence  Is 
concerned,  if  there  were  fewer  instances  of 
newsmen  being  called  on  the  carpet  in  the 
White  House  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
hear  complaints  on  how  they  had  exercised 
the  responsibilities  of  a  free  press  in  what 
they  had  written  about  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 


EFFECT  OF  FREEMAN  FARM  BILL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  was  published  in  the 
June  22  issue  of  Life  magazine  on  the 
farm  bill  entitled  "Freeman  Bill  Is  No 
Help  Even  to  Farmers."  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freeman  Bill  Is  No  Help  Even  to  Farmers 
You've  got  to  hand  it  to  the  Democrats: 
they  are  actually  using  the  BllUe  Sol  Estes 
stink  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  Orville 
Freeman's  farm  bill.  Their  rea.sonlng,  out- 
lined by  the  President,  helped  push  the  bill 
through  the  Senate  last  month  and  will  now 
be  heard  In  the  House.  It  goes  like  this: 
(1)  Billle  Sol  was  a  big  man  in  the  surplus 
grain  storage  business,  getting  $7  million  in 
Government  checks  in  3  years;  (2)  the  Free- 
man program  alms  to  reduce  the  surpliis, 
hence  lessen  the  need  for  storage;  (3)  ergo, 
says  Kennedy,  his  farm  bill  "represents  our 


best  chance  to  do  something  about  the  kind 
of  situation  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Estes' 
manipulations." 

This  argument  is  nonsense.  If  the  Free- 
man program  becomes  law.  the  opportunities 
of  a  Billie  Sol  Estes  will  not  be  less;  they 
could  spread  from  the  Cotton  Belt  all  over 
the  country. 

Here  is  the  reason.  Surplus  grain  storage 
is  a  costly  business,  but  It  was  not  the  real 
key  to  Billie  Sol's  manipulations.  Cotton 
allotments — quite  a  different  dodge — were 
the  beginning  and  end  of  his  career  A 
cotton  allotment  is  in  effect  a  Government 
guarantee  to  buy  all  the  cotton  you  can  raise 
on  a  stated  number  of  acres,  the  number  de- 
pending on  how  many  acres  you  farmed  in 
certain  previous  years.  An  allotment  is 
worth  cash  in  the  bank.  Billie  Sol  became 
locally  successful  with  one  600-acre  allot- 
ment near  Pecos.  He  increased  its  yield  by 
Intensive  irrigating  and  fertilizing,  and 
branched  Into  business  (ditchllnlng,  pumps, 
ammonia)  that  enabled  his  allotment-own- 
ing neighbors  to  profit  In  the  same  way. 
He  then  "rented"  his  neighbors'  allotment- 
born  credit  to  fioat  his  phony  mortgages. 
Finally  he  went  into  the  wholesale  acquir- 
ing and  Juggling  of  cotton  allotments, 
switching  them  from  lower  yield  States  like 
Georgia  to  west  Texas,  where  they  were 
worth  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Billle  Sol  could  have  got  almost  as  far  as 
he  did  by  staying  within  the  law.  His  allot- 
ment Juggling,  for  example,  led  to  what  Sec- 
retary Freeman  dismissed  as  merely  "a  law- 
yers' quarrel"  and  while  the  Department 
soaked  him  a  $600,000  impost  for  selling 
"bootleg"  cotton,  he  may  still  have  made  a 
profit  on  it. 

Turn  now  from  Estes  to  Freeman.  He  sees 
his  problem  as  surpluses,  pure  and  simple: 
"If  we  didn't  have  heavy  stocks  on  hand," 
he  told  the  Senate  committee,  "we  would 
not  have  to  have  any  program  of  supply 
management."  The  surpluses,  of  course,  are 
in  part  the  result  of  the  magnificent  revolu- 
tion In  U.S.  agricultural  productivity  since 
the  war;  but  they  were  also  stimulated  by 
Government-guaranteed  markets  and  too- 
high  price  supports.  By  "supply  manage- 
ment" Freeman  means  more  allotments 
(Billle  Sol's  launch  pad);  hu  bill  would  ex- 
tend them  from  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts and  wheat  to  corn  and  other  feed 
grains — crops  whose  prices  have  hitherto 
l)een  supported  without  rigorous  production 
controls.  From  about  78  million  acres 
(mainly  cotton  and  wheat)  the  allotment 
makers  will  have  150  million  new  acres  to 
play  with,  some  in  every  U.S.  State. 

Farmers  who  have  hitherto  merely  read 
about  allotments  would  learn  the  system  at 
first  hand.  A  few  of  them,  like  Billie  Sol 
Estes.  might  become  wheeler  dealers,  or  vic- 
tims, or  conspirators  of  same.  Others,  like 
the  tobacco  growers,  would  settle  Into  their 
little  Sabine  farms,  with  guaranteed  in- 
comes, smaller  markets,  less  work  and  a  quiet 
amount  of  allotment  Juggling  through  the 
use  of  kinfolk's  names.  Wheat  farmers, 
under  Freeman's  more  rigorous  system, 
would  find  themselves  in  a  new  three -price 
market:  one  for  U.S.  mills,  one  for  export 
and  one  for  feed  grains  (all  prices  set  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture). 

As  for  the  corngrowers,  their  lot  would  be 
puzzling  indeed,  since  most  com  is  fed  to 
hogs  on  the  farm  where  It  is  raised.  Corn 
quotas  have  been  authorized  before  but  re- 
pealed because  enforcement  proved  lmp>os- 
slble.  The  one  sure  result  will  be  a  vast  ex- 
pansion In  the  1(X),(X)0  present  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  s  degree 
of  policing  and  bureaucracy  never  known  be- 
fore In  the  Corn  Belt. 

It  is  true  that  the  worst  surplxis  problem  is 
in  feed  grains  an*  that  compulsory  allot- 
haents  may  bring  it  under  control.  But  to- 
bacco and    cotton   are  a   warning   that    the 
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whole  American  agricultural  scene  can  be- 
come a  gray  sea  of  well-paid  serfs  and  bu- 
reaucrats, enlivened  by  a  few  free-enter- 
prlslng  croolcs.  It  la  not  the  farmer  who  is 
in  trouble.  It  Is  the  Government;  yet  Freeman 
would  solve  (or  more  likely  compound)  the 
Government's  troubles  at  the  farmer's  ex- 
pense. Better  no  new  farm  law  than  Free- 
man's; we  would  then  revert  to  the  1958  law. 
which  la  capable  of  better  administration 
than  It  has  got  yet. 

Here  are  the  main  steps  Life  recommends 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  farm  mess.  First,  we 
have  more  farms  and  farmers  than  we  need; 
hence  that  part  of  Freeman's  program  that 
would  permanently  switch  cropland  Into 
woodland  or  parkland  is  on  the  right  track. 
(Similarly,  a  few  million  dollars  more  to 
train  marginal  farmers  for  other  jobs  would 
be  well  spent.) 

Second,  present  Government  Incentive*  to 
excess  production  should  be  reduced  and 
then  eliminated:  free  fertilizer;  the  built-in 
Incentive  In  allotments,  which  invites  uneco- 
nomic Inputs  of  capital  and  fertilizer;  and, 
most  important,  high  support  prices. 

Third,  the  mixed  motives  and  result*  of 
our  food-for-peace  program,  which  is  often 
mere  surplus  dtimplng,  must  be  straightened 
out.  Last  week  the  Greek  Government 
threatened  to  cut  back  Its  own  wheat  pro- 
duction because,  if  It  produced  less,  It  would 
qualify  for  more  free  U.S.  wheat. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  lower  the  dollar 
ceiling  on  what  the  Department  can  spend. 
Its  96  billion  budget  is  nearly  half  the  net  of 
all  farmers.  (In  Ohio,  reports  the  Clevelahd 
Plain  Dealer,  Government  checks  are  10  per- 
cent of  the  farmers'  gross.) 

Above  all,  the  Influence  of  market  prices 
shovUd  be  reintroduced  into  subsidized 
farming.  The  fanners  who  earn  the  greater 
part  of  farm  income — In  cattle,  poultry,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc. — get  along  in  a  free  market 
and  control  their  own  surpluses.  Until  the 
subsidized  segment  Is  returned  to  this  disci- 
pline, the  farm  problem  will  not  be  solved. 

Freeman's  aim  of  reducing  surpluses  Is 
laudable.  They  cannot  be  maglcked  away 
overnight  and  neither  can  price  supports. 
But  Instead  of  extending  the  allotment  sys- 
tem. Congress  should  write  a  law  that  will 
extend  the  free-market  system  a  little  more 
each  year  until  all  farming  la  once  more  free. 


CURRYING  FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last  Jan- 
uary 10,  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  ap- 
peared a  revealing  article  by  another  of 
the  Register's  outstanding  Washington 
staff  members,  Mr.  Fletcher  Knebel,  de- 
scribing how  this  administration,  and 
particularly  the  White  House,  has  en- 
gaged in  a  calculated  campaign  to  curry 
the  favor  of  the  free  press.  We  may 
hop>e  that  the  campaign  will,  by  its  very 
nature,  persuade  the  members  of  the 
press  that  an  ulterior  motive  exists  in 
this  campaign.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pkesident  Who  Woos  Columnists 
(By  Fletcher  Knebel) 

Washington.  D.C- — The  New  Frontier's 
premier  public  relations  specialist.  President 
Kennedy,  has  gone  Into  high  gear  on  "Oper- 
ation Columnist." 

The  President  Is  selling  his  political  and 
legislative  wares  In  a  series  of  interviews, 
unprecedented  at  the  White  House  In  mod- 
ern times. 

The  heavy  thinkers  of  the  press  meet  the 
President  in  his  office,  where  they  sit  on  a 


couch  while  he  rocks  in  his  highbacked 
rocker.  Sometimes  they  chat  with  him  in 
the  upstairs  oval  study  and  drink  tea  under 
the  prim  pwrtralt  features  of  Euphemla  van 
Rensselaer. 

Occasionally  they  dine  with  him  at  the 
White  House  and,  on  occasion,  the  President 
dines  at  the  home  of  a  columnist. 

The  President,  his  own  wizard  of  public 
relations,  shrewdly  estimates  the  Impact  of 
each  columnist  and  with  his  rapid  reading 
talent — he  can  power  through  an  average 
book  in  half  an  hour — he  knows  what  most 
columnists  write  every  day  and  what  the 
probable   source    of   their   information   is. 

Ai-rzx  AIX 

After  all,  he  was  a  new8pa{)erman  once 
himself,  covering  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations  In  San  Francisco  for  the  Hearst  news- 
papers. 

Never  in  the  memory  of  living  newspaper- 
men has  the  President  of  the  United  States 
been  so  accessible  and  never  before  In  mod- 
ern times  has  a  President  sought  to  estab- 
lish personal  relationships  with  so  many 
opinion  columnists. 

His  "Operation  Columnist"  started  late  last 
summer  when  he  read  a  column  by  Walter 
Llppmann,  72-year-old  dean  of  the  foreign 
affairs  writers.  Llppmann  was  quite  critical 
of  Kennedy's  policy  In  Berlin  at  the  time 
the  Communists  erected  the  wall  without  in- 
terference by  the  Western  allies. 

Mr.  Kennedy  took  the  direct  course.  He 
had  an  aid  call  Llppmann  to  find  out 
whether  the  President  could  drop  by  and  talk 
to  him. 

Llppmann,  delighted  to  have  the  President 
of  the  United  States  provide  his  own  trans- 
portation to  be  interviewed,  quickly  assent- 
ed. Mr.  Kennedy  drove  to  Llppmann's 
Georgetown  home  in  a  White  House  limou- 
sine, spent  several  hours  outlining  his  prob- 
lems. 

Llppmann  responded  with  a  column  which 
pictured  the  multitude  of  conflicting  pres- 
sures flagellating  Kennedy  over  Berlin. 

GOOD   FOOD 

Joseph  Alsop  is  another  coltunnlst  who 
doesn't  always  have  to  go  to  the  White  House 
for  his  news.  The  President  has  dined  with 
Alsop,  an  epicure,  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

The  President  has  tried  selling  his  goods 
to  the  columnists  of  the  conservative  opposi- 
tion. A  friend  of  the  President  suggested  to 
David  Lawrence,  a  coltminlst  who  has  smit- 
ten Mr.  Kennedy  hip  and  thigh,  that  the  two 
men  ought  to  get  together.  Lawrence,  of 
course,  was  agreeable  and  soon  he  was  in- 
vited for  a  Kennedy  Interview. 

George  Sokolsky,  another  heavy  bombard- 
ment thinker  of  the  conservative  side,  has 
Interviewed  Mr.  Kennedy  both  In  the  White 
House  and  In  New  York,  where  Sokolsky 
Uves. 

The  President  was  anxious  to  talk  to  So- 
kolsky. Whether  he  made  headway  is  not 
known,  but  close  readers  of  Sokolsky  were 
amazed  at  two  recent  columns,  one  praising 
Adlal  Stevenson  and  one  quite  laudatory 
about  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Roscoe  Drummond,  a  middle-of-the-road 
writer.  Is  another  columnist  whom,  the  White 
House  indicated,  the  President  woxild  be 
pleased  to  chat  with.  As  usual,  no  condi- 
tions were  Imposed  on  what  Drummond 
could  or  could  not  write. 

LXBESAI.     WATnO) 

Marquis  ChUds,  a  columnist  of  the  liberal 
persuasion,  got  his  Interview  recently  after 
a  number  of  applications  on  his  part. 

William  S.  White,  a  columnist  Inclined  to 
a  nondoctrlnaire  conservative  position,  has 
seen  the  President  a  niunber  of  times,  once 
recently  at  the  behest  of  the  President. 
White,  a  good  friend  of  Vice  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  thus  manages  to  match  up 
the  thinking  of  the  Nation's  No.  1  and  Mo.  2 
political  leaders. 


Even  Holmes  Alexander,  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  the  Washington  columnists,  has 
felt  the  heady  wine  of  Presidential  inter- 
est. After  he  wrote  a  column  praising  a 
Kennedy  speech  at  the  tomb  of  the  unknown 
soldier,  Alexander  received  a  thank-you  let- 
ter from  the  President.  Probably  he  will  be 
next  In  the  oval  study  in  the  parade  of  syn- 
dicated columnists. 

One  outstanding  columnist  has  been  Ig- 
nored by  the  President.  Republican  Senator  ''J 
Barrt  Golowatxk,  darling  of  the  conserva-  <} 
tlves,  has  muscled  Into  the  syndicated  writ- 
ing business  and  now  claims  200  newspapers 
print  his  output.  Thus  far  President  Ken- 
nedy has  failed  to  grant  Columnist  Gou>- 
WATER  an  exclusive  tete-a-tete. 

Undoubtedly  the  President's  goodwill  of- 
fensive against  the  columnists  helps  him  get 
a  better  press.  Few  writers,  no  matter  how 
indisposed  toward  Kennedy  theories  of  gor* 
ernment,  can  fail  to  think  better  of  th« 
President's  judgment  after  being  granted  one 
or  more  private  seances. 

MINX  LUNCHKS 

"Operation  Columnist"  Is  but  the  mo«t 
spectacular  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  do-it-yourself 
pubUc  relations  campaign.  Ha  has  now  had 
nliie  lunches  for  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors,  each  one  Including  the  newspaper 
chiefs  from  a  particular  area. 

Here  again  some  restUts  are  achieved. 
At  one  recent  meeting,  an  Influential  pub- 
lisher let  It  be  known  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  dissuaded  him  from  a  strong  editorial 
position  the  paper  had  been  taking. 

In  addition.  President  Kennedy  Is  accessi- 
ble to  special  writers  for  magazines,  supple- 
ments and  books.  As  for  photographers, 
never  before  have  the  lensmen  been  ac- 
corded so  many  Informal  shots  of  a  Presi- 
dent behind  the  scenes  In  the  White  House. 

The  press  conference,  standard  presidential 
fare  In  Washington  since  the  days  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  is  now  but  a  minor  adjunct  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  unmatched  public  rela- 
tions program. 


ADDITION  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  NEW 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  typical 
of  the  unfavorable  reaction  and  the 
cotncem  at  the  grassroots  over  the  ad- 
dition of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
new  Federal  employees  to  the  New 
Frontier  pajToll  is  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Centerville,  Iowa,  newspaper — the 
lowegian.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moving  Ahead  With  Jobs 

Even  the  most  Jaundiced  critic  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  cannot  say  the  bright 
young  men  with  whom  the  President  has 
surrounded  himself  are  not  imaginative. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees Increased  by  2  percent.  But  that  was 
Just  a  start.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
budgeting  there  will  be  another  4  percent 
in  1962  and  an  additional  2  percent  In  1903. 
Which  means  that  by  the  end  of  the  1963 
fiscal  year  there  will  be  183.000  more  Federal 
employees  than  when  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration took  over. 

To  those  who  believe  bureaucracy  must  In- 
crease we  can  report  that  In  the  period  from 
1954  to  1960  the  number  actually  decreased 
by  a  small  margin. 

To  those  ready  to  give  blanket  approval 
to  the  New  Frontier  we  can  also  report  that 
the  increase  in  number  of  employees  Is  not 
to  be  in  the  Defense  Department.    An  In- 
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crease  of  only  13,80d--or  1  percent — is 
planned  for  the  Defenas  Department. 

What  are  the  figures  for  some  of  the  other 
departments? 

For  the  Health,  Eduoation,  and  Welfare 
Department  the  planned  Increase  is  31.028 
or  34  percent.  For  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  Increase  will  be  17,694  or  18  per- 
cent. For  the  Department  of  the  Interior  it 
will  be  25  percent;  Labor  Department  25  per- 
cent; and  Treasury  18  percent. 

Only  figures.  But  they  come  back  to  you 
in  the  form  of  taxes.  If  the  taxes  withheld 
from  your  paycheck  or  the  taxes  you  will  be 
sending  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 
In  the  next  2  weeks  seem  burdensome  you'll 
get  no  comfort  from  those  figures. 

Unless  you  can  figure  out  a  way  to  become 
one  of  those  183,000  new  payrollers. 


SALE  OP  MAIL  CARRIER  JOBS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  14  Issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
appeared  an  editorial  entitled  "Mail 
Carrier  Jobs  for  Sale,"  which  Indicates 
the  problem  that  Postmaster  General 
Day  has  on  his  hands  with  respect  to  the 
abuses  that  appear  to  have  been  taking 
place  in  my  State  of  Iowa  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  postmasters.  The 
editorial  points  out  that  Mr.  Day  de- 
serves congratulations  for  ordering  an 
investigation  of  the  practice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  thLs  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mail  Caxxioi  Jobs  fob  Salx 

Rural  maU  carrier  Jobs  shouldn't  be  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  nor  should  those 
who  get  such  Jobs  be  required  or  "expected" 
to  make  contributions  to  the  political  party 
In  power   in   Washington.  D.C. 

However,  a  rejxjrter  for  the  Register  dis- 
covered last  March  that  t3lls  Is  not  the  under- 
standing In  the  southern  Iowa  community  of 
Melrose. 

An  appointment  of  a  rural  maU  carrier  Is 
to  be  made.  Three  Democratic  farmers  seek 
the  Job.  which  pays  $5,000  a  year  to  start  and 
10  cents  a  mile  for  use  of  a  car  on  the  66- 
mlle  route. 

The  Monroe  County  Democratic  patron- 
age dispensers  could  not  settle  the  problem, 
because  the  chairman  of  the  county  com- 
mittee favors  one  candidate  and  the  vice 
chairman  favors  another.  The  Democratic 
State  patronage  committee  did  not  want  to 
get  mixed  up  In  the  dispute.  In  view  of  the 
strong  local  feeling,  and  notified  the  postal 
department  to  make  ths  sele<?tlon  without 
considering  political  recommendations. 

VS.  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day 
was  unhappy  about  the  situation  revealed 
In  the  news  stories :  That  any  person  who  got 
the  Job  was  expected  to  contribute  6  per- 
cent of  his  first  year's  salary  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  that  one  Individual  (not 
under  consideration  for  the  Job)  had  said  he 
would  contribute  $3,000  over  a  5-year  period. 
Day  has  started  an  Investigation  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  determine 
whether  contributions  are  required  of  newly 
appointed  maU  carriers. 

The  FBI.  which  has  great  success  In  solv- 
ing major  crimes,  may  meet  Its  Waterloo  In 
this  case.  Our  own  Investigators,  the  re- 
porters, say  that  playing  politics  in  appoint- 
ing rural  mall  curlers  U  an  old.  although  not 
necessarily  honorable,  practice  of  both  politi- 
cal parties.  It  Is  not  news  that  appoint- 
ments, when  a  vacancy  develofw,  go  to  the 
individuals  supported  by  local  patronage 
chiefs. 

The   party  polltlcans   are  seldom  so  un- 
knowing of  the  ways  of  politics  that  they 
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require  a  gift  to  the  party's  campaign  fund. 
But  they  do  "expect"  contributions.  So  the 
FBI  may  find  It  difficult  to  assemble  a  report 
that  will  enable  Day  to  determine  whether 
contributions  are  required  or  voluntary. 

However,  Day  deserves  congratulations  for 
ordering  the  Investigation.  The  fact  that  an 
Inquiry  was  launched  may  carry  a  valuable 
lesson  to  patronage  dl£p>ensers  throughout 
Iowa.  It  shows  that  Day  Is  In  earnest  when 
he  says  that  postal  appointments  are  not 
to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. 


THE   FIRST   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Havlena,  distinguished  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Daily  News,  has  done 
a  scholarly  Job  of  research  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  scope  and  status  of  the  title, 
"President  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress Assembled."  Specifically.  Mr. 
Havlena  has  compiled  considerable  au- 
thority for  his  conclusion  that,  under 
article  IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  President — or  Chairman — of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, was  President  of  that  legislative 
body  only  and  not  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  then  numbered 
13.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  lead  editorial  from  the 
News  for  February  22,  1962,  and  an 
appropriate  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Havlena  from  the  Department  of  State 
on  this  interesting  historical  subject  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  "* 

First    Peksidekt 

Our  correspondent.  Charles  Havlena.  here 
in  Washington.  Is  disturbed,  and  rightly  so, 
at  recurring  Implications  that  George  Wash- 
ington, whose  birthday  Is  celebrated  on  this 
date,  was  not  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

To  settle  any  doubts,  he  has  gone  to  the 
ultimate  authority,  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  whose  Director,  Albert 
H.  Lelslnger,  reports  as  follows: 

"John  Hanson  has  often  been  referred  to  as 
the  'first  President*  because  of  the  position 
he  held  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
His  office  was  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled  and  not  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"By  article  V  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion the  delegates  were  to  meet  in  Congress 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November  in  every 
year  and  article  IX  states  'the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  author- 
ity •••  to  appoint  one  of  their  number^ 
to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  In  the  office  of  President  more 
than  1  year  in  any  term  of  3  years.' 

"Thus,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, John  Hanson,  on  November  6,  1774,  was 
appointed  to  preside  and  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  In  Congress 
assembled. 

"The  Commission  granting  Washington 
full  power  and  authority  to  arrange  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  with  the  British, 
which  as  you  know  Is  the  earliest  known  use 
of  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  Is  witnessed 
by  'John  Hanson,  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.' 

"The  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  created  by  the  express 
words  of  the  Constitution  (art.  II,  sec.  1), 
which  says  'The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.' " 


That  should  settle  it.  John  Hanson  was 
President  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled.  George  Washington  was  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   Let  the  record  so  show. 

Depabtment  or  Stati, 
Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  11, 1962. 
Mr.  Chables  Havlena, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Havlena:  I  have  yo\ir  letter  of 
March  29,  1962,  making  further  reference  to 
the  Department's  press  release  of  May  9, 
1932,  entitled  "The  First  President  of  the 
United  States." 

You  are  correct  In  your  mention  of  article 
IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  In 
your  understanding  that  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  otherwise 
known  as  the  President  of  "the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,"  was  president  or 
chairman  of  that  body  only,  and  not  Presi- 
dent of  the  13  States  of  the  then  United 
States. 

The  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  exist  under  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In- 
stead, it  was  created  by  the  words  of  article 
II,  section  1  of  the  Constitution :  "The  execu- 
tive power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  Both  in 
fact  and  in  law  George  Washington  was  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

G.  Bebnabo  Noblx, 
Director.  Historical  Office. 

Bureau  o]  Public  Affairs. 


TRANSACTION     OP     ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


PARTICIPATION  BY  AMERICAN 
ATHLETES  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
SPORTING  EVENTS— RESOLUTION 
OP  MICHIGAN  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  repeatedly 
over  the  years  we  have  seen  Immeasura- 
ble good  will  developed  as  a  result  of 
participation  by  American  athletes  and 
athletic  teams  in  International  sporting 
events.  The  House  of  Representatives 
of  Michigan  forwarded  me  a  resolution 
requesting  that  American  participation 
in  such  events  be  encouraged  and  that 
needless  restrictions  be  eliminated.  I 
was  happy  to  receive  the  resolution  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HoxrsK  RESoLtmoN  76:  Resolution  or  the 
HoTTSx  OP  Rzpbxsentativxs  or  THE  State 
or  MicmcAN 

Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  American 
participation  In  international  sports 
events 

Whereas  today,  as  the  world  Is  largely  di- 
vided Into  two  Ideological  camps,  both  fight- 
ing in  various  and  devious  ways  for  control  of 
the  minds  of  millions  of  yet  imcommitted 
people,  one  of  the  methods  of  securing  con- 
trol Is  that  of  a  show  of  strength  and  the 
physical  prowess  and  mental  alertness  of  the 
athletes  of  a  country;  and 

Whereas  this  showing  of  strength,  dex- 
terity, and  bravery  Is  often  shown  in  or  at 
various  International  sporting  events  held 
throughout  the  world  when  athletes  of  all 
countries  meet  In  International  comjpetl- 
tion;  and 
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Whereaa  a  complaint  frequently  heard  is 
that  because  of  stringent  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  certain  associations  of  this  country 
many  of  our  best  athletes  and  athletic  teams 
are  not  competing  In  International  sporting 
events  because  of  severe  financial  restrictions 
and  the  inability  to  raise,  collect  or  accept 
moneys  for  the  expenses  Involved  traveling 
to  and  from  such  meets;  and 

Whereas,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  athletes 
and  athletic  teams  from  other  countries  are 
said  to  have  their  expenses  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernments they  represent:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Inquire  into  the  matter  of 
the  expenses  of  American  athletes  and 
athletic  teams  competing  in  International 
sporting  events,  to  determine  the  needs  for 
the  Government  sharing  in  the  expenses  of 
such  teams  and  athletes  when  representing 
this  coxintry  in  international  sporting  events; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  Mich- 
igan delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  appropriate  action. 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  additional  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H  J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  which  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  he 
reported  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXTENSION  OP  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1669) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (H.R.  12061)  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951,  and  I  submit  a 
report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report, 
together  with  minority  views,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and. 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  timei 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3488.  A   bUl    for   the    relief   of   Richard 
Wong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STBNNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman  )  : 
S.J.  Res.  206.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


FOREIGN  SERVICE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS   OP    1962 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  dated  June 
20,  1962,  in  regard  to  it,  and  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  and  cost  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  3489)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service  Act 
Amendments  of  1962". 

Sec.  2.  Sections  571  (a)  and  (c)  of  such  Act 
are  hereby  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  571(a)  is  amended  by  changing 
the  final  period  to  a  colon  and  adding 
•'Provided.  That  In  Individual  cases  when 
personally  approved  by  the  Secretary  further 
extension  may  be  made." 

(b)  Section  571(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows^: 

"(c)  If  the  basic  minimum  salary  of  the 
position  to  which  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  Is  assigned  or  appointed  is  higher 
than  the  salary  such  officer  or  employee 
is  entitled  to  receive  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service,  such  officer  or  employee 
assigned  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  paragraph 

(a)  of  this  section  if  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  terms  of  paragraph 

(b)  of  this  section,  shall,  during  the  period 
such  difference  in  salary  exists,  receive  the 
salary  and  allowances  of  the  position  in 
which  he  is  serving  in  lieu  of  his  salary  and 
allowances  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service.  Any  salary  paid  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  the  salary  on 
the  basis  of  which  computations  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  vm." 

Sec.  3.  Section  625  of  such  Ac^is  amended 
by  substituting  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  "the  same  numerical"  for  the  words 
"a  given";  by  substituting  the  words  "fifty- 


two  calendar  weeks  or  more,  shall,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  pay  period"  for  the 
words  "nine  months  or  more,  shall,  on  the 
first  day  of  each  fiscal  year";  and  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  second  sentence  the  words  "a 
Foreign  Service  officer  or  a  Reserve"  for  the 
words  "any  such". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  911  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  comma  and  the  phrase 
"including  prepayment  on  a  commuted 
basis"  after  the  word  "pay"  In  the  introduc- 
tory sentence. 

(b)  Section  911(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  word  "Secretary"  the 
phrase  "authorizing  annual  leave  at  their 
homes  upon  reassignment  to  the  United 
States  after  service  abroad  or". 

(c)  Section  911(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service 
when  proceeding  to  or  returning  from  hts 
post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on  author- 
ized travel  to  his  home  on  annual  leave  when 
he  is  reassigned  to  the  United  States  or  on 
authorized  home  leave;  accompanying  him 
for  representational  purposes  on  authorized 
travel  within  the  country  of  his  assignment 
or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  outside 
the  country  of  his  assignment;  or  otherwise 
traveling  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  or 
any  other  Act;". 

(d)  Section  911(8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  the  cost  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former  homes,  or  to  such  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  the  appropriate  place,  or  to  a 
place  not  more  distant  than  their  former 
homes,  for  interment  the  remains  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  may  die  while  the 
officer  or  employee  is  In  the  Service." 

Sec.  5.  Section  921(d)  of  such  Act  is 
deleted,  restated  in  a  new  section  914,  and 
a  new  heading  thereto  is  added  as  follows: 

"trSE  or  COVEKKKXItT -OWNED  OE  LEASED 
VEHICLES 

"Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914.  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  78).  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve  the 
use  of  Government-owned  or  leased  vehicles 
located  at  his  post  for  transfwrtatlon  of 
United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available." 

Sec.  6.  A  new  section  1061  and  part  F  un- 
der title  X  of  such  Act  are  hereby  added  as 
follows : 

"PAET    r CLAIMS 

"Sec.  1051.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  settle  and 
pay  claims  arising  after  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section  against  the  United  States 
Government  for  damage  to.  or  loss  of,  per- 
sonal property  incident  to  his  service  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  in  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $6,500  for  a  single  claim,  or 
replace  property  in  kind:  Provided.  That  a 
claim  may  be  allowed  under  this  section 
only  if:  (i)  the  officer  or  employee^  of  the 
Service  establishes  that  insurance  was  not 
obtainable  at  reasonable  cost  or  was  luiob- 
tainable  for  the  risk  from  which  the  damage 
or  loss  resulted;  (11)  it  is  presented  in  writ- 
ing within  two  years  after  the  damage  or 
loss  occurs;  (ill)  it  did  not  occur  at  quarters 
occupied  by  the  claimant  within  the  fifty 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  that  were 
not  assigned  to  him  or  otherwise  provided 
in  kind  by  the  United  States;  and  (Iv)  such 
loss  or  damage  occurs  without  fault  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  or 
member  of  his  family.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  a  settlement  of 
a  claim  pursuant  to  thU  secUon  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive." 
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S»c.  7.  A  new  section  1081  and  part  I 
under  title  X  of  such  ^t  ar«  hereby  added 
as  follows: 

"PAET    I GKAMT*    TO    SCROOLS 

"Sec.  1081.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  funds  in  lieu  of  or  as  supplemen- 
tary to  education  allowances,  for  assistance 
In  the  establishment,  oonstructlon,  expan- 
sion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  schools 
outside  the  United  Stales,  whenever  he  de- 
termines such  grant  ctf  funds  is  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  suitable  education  for 
children  of  employees  Btatloned  In  a  foreign 
arsft."  I 

The  letter,  explanation,  and  cost  esti- 
mates presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright  are 
as  follows: 

DcpAxnCKifT  OF  State. 
Washington,  June  20, 1962. 
The  Vice  Pbesident,      1 1 
VS.  Senate.  \\ 

Deae  Ma.  Vice  Pbesident:  On  June  16, 
1961,  the  I>!partment  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  li>e  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations for  oonslderatlon  draft  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Aot  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed, which  were  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
July  25,  1061.  AS  S.  2305.  No  action  was  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  this  bill.  Certain  of  the 
Items  in  the  Department's  draft  amend- 
ments were  tnoarporated  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  into  the  foreign 
aid  authorlza*.lon  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  August  IB,  1961.  and  later  In- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  which  was 
adopted  by  tlie  Senate  on  Augiist  31.  1961. 
This  bill  was  approved  September  4,  1961. 
Other  Items  In  the  Department's  draft 
amendments  were,  on  the  basis  of  agree- 
ment between  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Department,  withdrawn 
from  oonsideratlon  becaxise  of  the  pressure 
of  legislative  business  at  the  end  of  the  1st 
session,  87th  Congress. 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  draft  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  which  Include  those  Items  con- 
tained In  the  Department's  1961  proposed 
amendments  but  not  acted  upon,  with  a  few 
additional  items  that  the  Department  con- 
siders urgently  needed  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  administration  of  its  Foreign  Service. 
In  substance  those  proposed  amendments 
would: 

1.  Broaden  the  proviaHons  which  limit  the 
period  that  the  Secretary  may  assign  or  de- 
tail an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  for 
duty  in  any  Oovemmeot  agency  (Including 
the  Department  of  State)  or  in  any  inter- 
national organization.  International  com- 
mission or  international  body  so  that  in  in- 
dividual cases  the  Secretary  may  extend  such 
assignments  for  a  period  beyond  8  years 
(sec.  571(a) ). 

Change  by  making  more  restrictive  the 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
salary  differentials  to  |\)reign  Service  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  in  the  United  SUtes 
(sec.  571(c)). 

2.  Change  the  provisions  relating  to 
wlthin-class  increases  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  Reserve  officers  to  simplify  pay- 
roll procedures  and  to  equalize  application 
of  such  increa-ses  (sec.  625) . 

3.  Grant  the  SecreUry  authority  to  sim- 
plify existing  procedures  Incident  to  Foreign 
Service  travel  by  (a)  permitting  payment  or 
prepayment  of  travel  expenses  on  a  com- 
muted basis  (sec.  911):  (b)  providing  au- 
thority for  the  travel  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Sorvice  and  their  families  for 
annual  leave  In  connection  with  rotation 
assignments  to  the  United  SUtes  after  serv- 
ice abroad  (sec.  911(1)  (2));  (c)  providing 
authority  to  enable  members  of  the  families 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service  to 
accompany  ofilcers  or  employees  for  repre- 
sentational purposes  within  the  country  of 
their  assignment  or  at' the  Secretary's  dis- 


cretion outside  the  coxuitry  of  their  assign- 
ment (sec.  911(2));  and  (d)  providing  au- 
thority to  transport  the  remains  of  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Service  and  members 
of  their  families  to  appropriate  places  of  in- 
terment (sec.  911(8)). 

4.  Increase  the  Secretary's  authority  to  use 
Government  owned  and  leased  vehicles  for 
the  transportation  of  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  when  public 
transportation  is  unsafe  or  not  available 
(sec.  914). 

6.  Provide  authority  to  settle  and  pay 
claims  against  the  United  States  by  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Service  for  damage  to. 
or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident  to  their 
service  (sec.  1051). 

6.  Provide  the  Secretary  with  authority  to 
grant  funds  in  lieu  of  or  supplementary  to 
educational  allowances  for  the  purpose  of 
making    available    educational    services    for 


children  of  employees  stationed  in  foreign 
areas  whenever  he  determines  such  a  grant 
of  funds  to  be  necessary  (sec.  1081). 

These  proposals  provide  authority  In  the 
administration  field  which  the  Department 
believes  is  essential  for  more  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  Foreign  Service. 

It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  given  early 
consideration  dviring  the  current  session  of 
Congress  and  that  they  may  receive  your 
support. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  draft  legislation  to  the  Congreae 
for  its  consideration. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

FREDKKICK    O.   DtJTTON, 

Assistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


POKZION  Sebvicb  Act  Amemdikents  or  1962 — Compakablx   Text  aicd  Explanation 
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PAHT    H — ASSIGNMENT    OE   FOREIGN    SERVICE    PERSONNEL 

Assignments  to  any  Government  agency  or  international  organization 


Existing  Legislation 
Sec.  671.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  assigned  or  detailed  for  duty 
in  any  Government  agency,  or  in  any  Inter- 
national organization.  International  com- 
mission, or  international  body,  such  an 
assignment  or  combination  of  assignments 
to  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four 
years,  except  that  under  special  circum- 
stances the  Secretary  may  extend  this  four- 
year  period  for  not  more  than  four  additional 
years. 


(b)  If  a  Foreign  Service  officer  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
President  alone,  to  a  position  in  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  any  United  States  dele- 
gation or  mission  to  any  International 
organization,  in  any  international  commis- 
sion, or  in  any  International  body,  the 
period  of  his  service  in  such  capacity  shall 
be  construed  as  constituting  an  assignment 
within  the  meaning  of  peu-agraph  (a)  of 
this  section  and  such  i>erson  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  assign- 
ment, lose  his  status  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Service  In  such  a  position  shall  not, 
however,  be  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  an  assignment 
contained   in   that   paragraph. 

(c)  If  the  basic  minim  tun  salary  of  the 
position  to  which  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  is  assigned  [pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  this  sectionl  is  higher  than  the  salary 
such  officer  or  employee  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service, 
such  officer  or  employee  shall,  during  the 
period  such  difference  in  salary  exists,  re- 
ceive the  salary  and  allowances  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  serving  in  lieu  of  his 
salary  and  allowances  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  ^he  Service.  Any  salary  paid  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  the 
salary  on  the  basis  of  which  computations 
and  payments  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  Vin.  CNo  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Service  who.  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1960, 
is  assigned  to,  or  who.  after  Jiuie  30.  1961, 
occupies  a  position  in  the  Department  that 
is  designated  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
position,  sha^l  be  entitled  to  receive  a  salary 
differential  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.] 


Proposed  LeglslaUon 
Sec.  671.  (a)  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  assigned  or  detailed  for  duty 
In  any  Government  agency,  cw  In  any  Inter- 
national organization,  international  com- 
mission, or  international  body,  such  an 
assignment  or  combination  of  assignments 
to  be  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  four 
years,  except  that  under  special  circiim- 
stances  the  Secretary  may  extend  this  four- 
year  period  for  not  more  than  four  additional 
years.-  Provided,  That  in  individual  cases 
when  personally  approved  by  the  Secretary 
further  extension  may  be  made. 

(b)  If  a  Foreign  Service  officer  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the 
President  alone,  to  a  position  in  any  Gov- 
erpment  agency,  any  United  States  dele- 
gallon  or  mission  to  any  international 
organization,  in  any  international  commis- 
sion, or  in  any  international  body,  the 
period  of  his  service  In  such  capacity  shall 
be  construed  as  constituting  an  assignment 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section  and  such  person  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  assign- 
ment, lose  his  status  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Service  in  such  a  position  shall  not, 
however,  be  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
cerning the  duration  of  an  assignment 
contained   in   that   paragraph. 

(c)  If  the  basic  minimxun  salary  of  the 
position  to  which  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Service  Is  assigned  or  appointed  is  higher 
than  the  salary  such  officer  or  employee  is 
entitled  to  receive  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Service,  such  officer  €«■  employee  as- 
signed pursuant  to  the  terms  of  paragraph 

(a)  of  this  section  if  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  terms  of  paragraph 

(b)  of  this  section,  shall,  during  the  period 
such  difference  in  salary  exists,  receive  the 
salary  and  allowances  of  the  position  in 
which  he  is  serving  in  lieu  of  his  salary  and 
allowances  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service.  Any  salary  paid  luider  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  the  salary  on 
the  basis  of  which  computations  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  Vm. 


Section  671(a)  Is  amended  to  broaden  pro- 
visions which  limit  the  period  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  assign  or  detail  an  officer  or 
employee   of   the    Service    for    duty   In    any 


Government  agency  (including  the  Depart- 
ment of  State)  or  In  any  International 
organization,  international  commission  or 
International    body,    so   that   In    indlvidxial 
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cases  the  Secretary  may  extend  such  assign- 
ments for  a  period  beyond  8  years. 

It  Is  proposed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  671(c)  with  respect  to  payment  of 
salary  differentials  to  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  In  the  United  States 
except  In  those  cases  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  salary  differential  shall  be 
paid.  Since  the  Integration  of  departmental 
and  Foreign  Service  personnel  has  made  the 
Interchange  of  personnel  between  overseas 
and  U.S.  assignments  a  normal  pro- 
cedure, there  Is  now  usually  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  payment  of  salary  differentials 
when  assignments  to  the  United  States  are 
made.  Accordingly,  the  Department  seeks 
elimination  of  the  general  requirement  that 
a  differential  must  be  paid.  However,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Secretary  have  authority 
to  pay  this  salary  differential  when  In  his 
discretion  the  unusual  requirements  of  an 
assignment  Justify  Its  payment.  Examples 
are:  assignment  to  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  assignment  of  offi- 
cers to  positions  in  the  Department  that 
place  unusual  representational  responsibili- 
ties upon  them  or  which  make  unusual  de- 
mands upon  their  time  over  and  above 
normal  work  requirements. 

The  functions  performed  by  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion are  essentially  diplomatic  in  nature  and 
the  representational  duties  performed  by  the 
officers  assigned  to  that  mission  are  iden- 
tical in  nature  with  representational  duties 
performed  by  officers  in  similar  positions  in 
our  Foreign  Service  missions  abroad.  The 
United  States,  as  the  host  nation,  must  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  many  opportu- 
nities for  effective  representational  activities 
that  oc<?ur  in  connection  with  our  respon- 


sibility to  the  United  Nations.  Our  officers 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations  are  for  the 
most  part  financially  unable  to  assxime  the 
added  personal  expenses  of  the  high  costs  of 
representation  found  necessary  in  connection 
with  their  assignment.  Thus,  they  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  their 
opposite  numbers  in  other  delegations  who 
are  receiving  allowances  which  are  usually 
granted  diplomats  serving  abroad. 

FrequenUy  officers  assigned  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  or  to  the  offices  of  other 
high  ranking  officials,  of  the  Department 
may  be  required  to  spend  many  hours  more 
than  the  normal  work  requlreipents  of  their 
Jobs  attending  official  functions,  accompany- 
ing their  superior  officer  on  official  tripe, 
briefing  him  in  after-hours  sessions  and 
taking  instruction  from  him  as  required  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  during  work- 
days, weekends  or  holidays.  Such  round- 
the-clock  responsibility  entails  extra  mone- 
tary expenditures  by  the  officers  for  which 
reimbursement  Is  not  feasible.  It  Is  not 
anticipated  that  the  Secretary  will  authorize 
salary  differentials  for  more  than  10  Foreign 
Service  employees  assigned  to  the  United 
States  at  any  one  time,  including  those  de- 
tailed to  USUN  or  assigned  within  the 
Department. 

Changes  in  the  general  provisions  for  the 
payment  of  salary  differentials  to  Foreign 
Service  p>er8onnel  assigned  to  the  United 
States  will  not  affect  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel who  are  appointed  by  the  President 
alone  or  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  as  described  In  section  571  (b). 
Such  officers  will  receive  the  salary  of  the 
position  to  which  appointed  or  their  For- 
eign Service   salary   whichever   Is   greater. 


Within-claas  salary  increases  of  foreign  service  officers  and  reserve  officers 


Existing  Legislation 
Sec.  625.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  or  any 
Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet  the  stand- 
ards required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  shall  have 
been  In  [a  given]  cleiss  for  a  continuous 
period  of  tnine  months  or  more,  shall,  on 
the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year],  receive  an 
Increase  in  salary  to  the  next  higher  rate  for 
the  class  in  which  he  is  serving.  Without 
regard  to  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  Id  tany  such]  officer  addi- 
tional Increases  in  salary,  within  the  salary 
range  established  for  the  class  in  which  he 
Is  serving,  based  upon  especially  meritorious 
service.  , 


Proposed  Legislation 
Sec.  625.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  or  any 
Reserve  officer,  whose  services  meet  the  stand- 
ards required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Service  and  who  shall  have 
been  in  the  same  numerical  class  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  fifty-two  calendar  weeks  or 
more,  shall,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  pay 
period,  receive  an  Increase  in  salary  to  the 
next  higher  rate  for  the  class  In  which  he 
Is  serving.  Without  regard  to  any  other  law, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  to  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  or  a  Reserve  officer 
additional  Increases  In  salary,  within  the  sal- 
ary range  established  for  the  class  in  which 
he  Is  serving,  based  upon  especially  meri- 
torious service. 


The  purposes  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  section  625  are  (1)  to  simplify  the  pay- 
roll procedures  for  processing  wlthin-class 
Increases  for  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  by  making 
such  Increases  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
a  pay  period;  (2)  to  equalize  the  application 
of  such  increases  by  making  them  effective 
Immediately  following  the  expiration  of  a 
specified  period  in  class  rather  than  on 
July  1  of  each  year;  (3)  to  permit  the  use 
of  service  in  the  same  numerical  class  either 
as  an  FSR  or  an  PSO  toward  an  increase  in 
the  class  in  which  the  officer  is  serving  at  the 
time  the  increase  would  be  due;  and  (4)  to 
clarify  the  language  relating  to  increases  for 
meritorious  services. 

When  wlthin-class  increases  are  made 
effective  on  July  1  of  each  year,  a  pay  period 
is  nearly  always  split,  unnecessarily  com- 
plicating the  payroll  operation.  Under  pres- 
ent, law,  when  an  officer  Is  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  In  October  of  a  given  year,  he 
would  not  have  9  months  in  class  by  the 
following  July  1  and  would  therefore  not  be 
eligible  until  July  1  of  the  second  year  fol- 
lowing class  promotion.     By  providing  for 


increases  after  a  sjieclfled  period  of  52  calen- 
dar weeks,  each  officer  serves  the  same  length 
of  time  In  class  before  his  first  wlthin-class 
Increase.  For  example,  an  officer  was  pro- 
moted to  PSO-4,  $10,645  on  October  8,  1961; 
under  the  present  system  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  wlthin-class  Increase  on  July  1, 
1962.  but  would  receive  a  wlthin-class  In- 
crease on  July  1.  1963.  $10,645  to  $10,945; 
under  the  proposed  system  he  would  receive 
the  wlthln-cIass  Increase  to  $10,945  on 
October  14,  1962. 

The  language  Is  also  amended  to  make 
clear  that  service  as  a  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer  and  a  Foreign  Service  officer  may 
be  combined  for  purposes  of  crediting  time 
toward  a  wlthin-class  Increase.  Substitu- 
tion of  the  phrase  "a  Foreign  Service  officer 
or  a  Reserve"  for  the  word  "such"  In  existing 
language  is  a  technical  clarification  that  re- 
lates the  granting  of  meritorious  service  in- 
creases directly  with  Foreign  Service  officers 
and  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers.  This 
change  eliminates  the  unintended  implica- 
tion In  the  present  language  that  such  in- 
creases relate  to  those  officers  who  have  been 
in  class  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 


PABT 


-TRAVEL  AND   BELATED  EXPENSES 

General  provisions 
Existing  Legislation 
Sec.  911.  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations   as   he   shall   prescribe,   pay 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  first  sentence  of  section  911  to  add 
the  phrase  "including  prepayment  on  a 
commuted  basis"  is  to  grant  the  Secretary 
authority  to  simplify  existing  procedures 
incident  to  Foreign  Service  travel.  Present 
laws  and  related  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  travel  of  personnel  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  effects  do  not  allow  the  adop- 
tion of  simplified  procedures  which  would 
result  in  lower  costs  to  administer  the  For- 
eign Service  travel  and  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

To  achieve  Its  goal  of  streamlining  ad- 
ministrative operations,  the  Department 
must  thoroughly  revamp  its  present  travel 
system  to  eliminate  the  excessive  number 
of  obligating,  voucherlng,  and  auditing  ac- 
tions generated  by  Foreign  Service  travel. 
The  man-hours  spent  in  providing  travel 
assistance  to  employees,  obtaining  and  evalu- 
ating bids  for  packing  and  shipping  services. 
Issuing  Government  bills  of  lading,  super- 
vising shipments  being  sent  and  received, 
collecting  from  employees  for  excess  weights 
shipped  and  settling  claims  represent  undue 
effort  and  expense  which  can  be  curtailed 
sharply  or.  In  some  cases,  eliminated  by  adop- 
tion of  the  commuted  travel  program. 

Approval  of  the  required  legislation  would 
permit  the  Department  to  prepay,  on  a  com- 
muted basis,  all  costs  In  connection  with 
fares  and  shipments  of  unaccompanied  air 
and  surface  baggage,  as  well  as  household 
effects,  thus  overcoming  the  prohibition  on 
advance  of  public  moneys  contained  In  31 
U.S.C.  529.  The  cost  of  each  trip  would  be 
computed  In  advance  and  a  single  voucher 

Existing  Legislation 

Sec.  911. 

( 1 )  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  including  expenses 
Incurred  while  traveling  pursuant  to  orders 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  933  with  regard  to 
the  granting  of  home  leave; 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  per- 
mit travel  to  a  place  of  residence  In  the 
United  States  for  annual  leave  when  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  is  to  be  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  United  States  following  duty  abroad. 
Current  authority  provides  for  transporta- 
tion to  a  place  of  residence,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, only  for  home  leave. 

At  present  an  officer  or  employee  Is  granted 
home  leave  after  a  foreign  assignment  and 
before  an  assignment  in  the  United  States 
If  he  has  completed  18  to  36  months,  depend- 
ing up>on  his  post  of  assignment,  continuous 
service  abroad.  Such  leave  Is  not  necessary 
from  the  viewpoint  of  acquainting  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  with  circumstances  in  his 
own  country  to  make  him  a  better  repre- 
sentative abroad.  His  assignment  In  the 
United  States  will  accomplish  that  ptu-pose. 
It  is  the  Department's  belief,  however,  that 
an  employee  is  entitled  to  earned  home  leave 
after  a  tour  of  duty  at  certain  hardship  posts 
and  that  he  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  such  leave  before  entering  on  duty  for 
a  departmental  assignment.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  officer  or  employee  who  has  not 
served  at  a  hardship  poet  may  upon  retxirn 
to  the  United  State?  need  a  shorter  period  of 
leave   in  order   to  refresh   himself  and   his 
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PART  B TRAVEL  AND  RELATED  EXPENSES 

General  provisions 

Proposed  Legislation 
SEC.  911.  The   Secretary  may,  under  such 
regulations   as   he   shall   prescribe,   pay,   in- 
cluding prepayment  on  a  commuted  basis— 
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Proposed  Leg^Iation 

Sbc.  911. 

( 1 )  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Service,  including  expenses  In- 
curred while  traveling  pursuant  to  orders 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  authorizing  annual 
leave  at  their  hemes  upon  reassignment  to 
the  United  States  after  aarvice  abroad  or  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  933 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  home  leave; 


famUy  and  to  attend  to  ^Hvate  affairs  (put- 
ting children  in  college,  visiting  aged  parents, 
settling  estates,  etc.)  beifore  taking  on  a 
Washington  assignment.  For  such  purposes 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  annual  leave  will 
normally  be  granted  personnel  rettirnlng 
from  non-hardship  posts. 

It  Is  therefore  proposed  that  transporta- 
tion for  visits  to  the  home  leave  address  fol- 
lowing a  foreign  assignment  and  before  en- 
tering upon  a  US.  assignment  be  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  but  that  the  period  of  leave 
be  shortened  by  allowing  only  annual  leave 
for  those  on  transfer  to  the  United  States 
from  poets  where  living  and  working  condi- 
tions have  not  Imposed  any  particular  hard- 
ship. Annual  leave  would  be  charged  for 
the  officer  or  employee's  absence  from  the 
time  he  would  have  arrived  had  he  made  a 
direct  Journey  from  his  post  to  Washington 
or  from  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  home  leave 
address  whichever  Is  sooner  until  the  time 
he  actually  arrives  In  Washington.  How- 
ever, he  will  be  entlUed  to  actual  or  con- 
structive travel  coete  and  to  per  diem  for 
the  time  that  would  hare  been  spent  in 
travel  status  on  direct  travel  to  his  home 
leave  address.     Home  leave  upon  return  to 


would  be  processed  to  effect  payment  to  the 
traveler  prior  to  the  ccwnmencement  of  the 
Journey.  Provision  would  be  made  for  a 
supplemental  payment  to  cover  unusual  cir- 
cumstances such  as  strikes  and  acts  of  God 
affecting  travel  beyond  the  control  of  the 
traveler.  The  traveler  would  be  responsible 
for  making  arrangements  for  his  personal 
travel  and  for  the  trRnsportatlon  of  his 
effects. 

The  Isolated  location  of  many  Foreign 
Service  posU,  Inadequate  packing  and  trans- 
portation facilities  in  some  areas  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  other  factors  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  a  worldwide  program  of 
this  kind,  will  cause  implementation  of  the 
commuted  travel  plan  to  proceed  slowly.  It 
is  estimated  that,  because  of  abrupt  and 
unannounced  changes  In  tariffs,  unstable 
rates  of  exchange  and  other  variables,  this 
plan  would  not  be  usable  for  20  percent  of 
the  transfer  cases  involving  Foreign  Service 
personnel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  It  would  b*  valid  for  the  other 
80  percent  of  transfer  eases  and  the  po- 
tential savings  In  terms  of  reduced  paper 
work  would  be  sizable.  These  savings, 
which  are  not  definitive  and  must  be  pro- 
jected over  a  period  of  several  years,  could 
result  in  a  cumulative  reduction  In  costs  to 
the  Government.  The  Initial  effort  would 
concentrate  on  those  areas  where  costs  can 
be  established  and  verified  readily. 

Approval  of  legislation  permitting  estab- 
lishment of  a  commuted  travel  program  for 
Foreign  Service  travel  would  result  In  more 
effective  utilization  of  avaUable  manpower 
and  simplified  transporlMitlon  management. 


JitJt^it^f  wm  ""^  ^assignment  in  the  a  tour  of  duty  at  a  post  which  has  been  des- 
S^f  In  o«7"  normally  be  granted  only  ignated  a  hidshlp^t  for  restTnd  re- 
after  an   officer  or  employee  has  completed     cuperatlon  purposes. 

Bxistlng  Legislation 

Sec.  911. 

(2)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice when  proceeding  to  or  returning  from 
his  post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on 
authorized  home  leave;  or  otherwise  travel- 
ing in  accordance  with  authority  granted 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  or  any  other 
Act; 


Proposed  Legislation 

Sec.  911. 

(2)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  of  an  crfBcer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice when  proceeding  to  ot  returning  from 
his  post  of  duty;  accompanying  him  on 
authorized  travel  to  his  home  on  annual 
leave  when  he  is  reassigned  to  the  United 
States  or  on  authorized  home  leave;  ac- 
companying him  for  representational' pur- 
poses on  authorized  travel  within  the  coun- 
try of  his  assignment  or.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  outside  the  country  of  his 
assignment;  or  otherwise  traveling  in  accord- 
ance with  authority  granted  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  this  or  any  other  Act; 


Section  911(2)  U  being  amended  with  re- 
spect to  travel  on  annual  leave  when  an 
officer  is  reassigned  to  the  United  States  to 
conform  with  the  proposed  amendment  In 
section  911(1).  Further,  a  new  provision 
is  being  added  to  section  911(2)  to  authorize 
dependents  of  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
employees  to  accompany  them  for  represen- 
tational purposes  on  authorized  travel 
within  the  country  of  their  assignment  or 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  outside 
the  country  of  their  assignment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  representation 
is  frequently  conducted  more  successfully 
by  a  man -and- wife  team  than  by  an  officer 


alone,  and  in  the  case  of  single  or 
widowed  officers,  when  accompanied  by  a 
sister  or  other  adult  relative  who  normally 
acts  as  hostess.  This  has  become  Increas- 
ingly significant  with  the  Improving  sUtua 
of  women  in  societies  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  past,  when  members  of  an  officer's 
family  have  accompanied  him  on  official 
trips  the  representational  benefit  to  the 
United  States  lias  frequently  been  pro- 
nounced. The  Department  does  not  beUeve 
officers  should  be  required  to  bear  this  addi- 
tional expense  when  the  travel  of  members 
of  family  Is  in  the  public  interest. 


Existing  Legislation 

Sec.  911. 

(8)  Cthe  cost  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former  homes  In  the  continental 
United  States  or  to  a  place  not  more  distant 
the  remains  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  members  of  hU  family  who  may 
die  abroad  or  while  in  travel  status;] 


Proposed   Legislation 

Sec.  911. 

(8)  the  cost  of  preparing  and  transport- 
ing to  their  former  homes,  or  to  such  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  the  appropriate  place  or  to  a 
place  not  more  distant  than  their  former 
homes,  for  interment  the  remains  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  m^y  die  while  the 
officer  or  employee  is  in  the  Service. 


The  cvurent  provision  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  remains  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service  and  members  of 
their  families  Is  limited  to  transportation 
to  their  former  homes  or  to  a  place  not  more 
distant.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
family  burial  plot  and  the  place  of  residence 
is  not  always  the  same.  When  the  cost  of 
the  shipment  of  the  remains  to  such  a  place 
is  In  excess  of  the  cost  of  shipment  to  the 
former  home,  the  difference  In  cost  cannot 
be  paid  by  the  Government.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  permit  In  appropriate 
cases  the  transportation  of  such  remains  at 
Government  expense  to  former  homes  or  to 
any  other  place  considered  appropriate,  such 
as  a  family  burial  plot  or  national  cemetery 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


The  proposed  amendment  will  also  cor- 
rect an  Inconsistency  in  existing  authority 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  remains  of 
employees  and  members  of  their  families. 
When  an  employee  or  dependent  dies  abroad 
or  while  In  travel  status,  the  remains,  the 
family,  and  their  effects  are  transported  to 
their  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States; 
if  an  employee  or  dependent  dies  while  in 
the  United  States  but  not  in  travel  status, 
the  family  and  effects  may  be  transported 
but  not  the  remains.  This  amendment  will 
make  It  possible  to  transport  the  remains 
of  employees  or  dependents  who  die  while 
in  the  Service,  wherever  stationed,  to  an  ap- 
propriate place  of  interment  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


PART  B — TRAVEL  AND  RELATED  EXPENSES 


Existing  Legislation 
See  Part  C,  section  921  (d). 


Proposed  Legislation 

USE  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  OH  LEASED  VEHICLES 

Sec.  914.  NotuHthstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  S  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  78)  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Government-owned  or  leased  ve- 
hicles located  at  his  post  for  transportation 
of  United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
is  unsafe  or  not  available. 


The  basic  language  in  new  section  814  Is  transportation  <rf  employees  or  dependents 

being   taken   from   existing  section   921(d)  does  not  belong  under  the  heading  "Com- 

which  U  being  deleted  because  reference  to  missary  Services."     The  existing  provisions 

UM  ol  Government-owned  vehicles  for  the  In   this   section   make    It    possible    few    the 
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Secretary  to  authorize  any  principal  officer  to 
approve  the  use  of  Government-owned  vehi- 
cles located  at  hia  post  for  the  tratuparta- 
tlon  of  U.S.  Government  employees  who  are 
American  citizens  and  their  dependents  to 
and  from  recreation  facilities  when  public 
transportation  Is  unsafe  or  Is  not  available. 
The  provision  authorizing  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned transportation  to  and  from 
recreational  facilities  has  been  a  useful  one 
but  there  are  many  Instances  over  and 
beyond  this  need  wherein  the  Interest  of 
the  safety  of  the  adult  and  minor  depend- 
ents of  Foreign  Service  personnel,  Govern- 
ment transportation  must  be  used.  In  many 
of  the  newly  opened  posts  In  Africa,  in  cer- 
tain Asian  posts  and  in  the  Curtain  coun- 
tries, public  transportation  facilities,  if  they 
exist,  cannot  be  considered  a  safe  means  of 
travel  for  women  and  children.  In  fact.  In 
some  areas  it  is  not  considered  safe  for  an 
unescorted  woman  to  drive  herself  or  her 
children  on  the  public  thoroughfares,  what- 
ever may  be  the  purpose  of  the  travel.  Fur- 
ther, In  these  difficult  areas  there  are  certain 
social  functions  which  for  representational 
purposes  our  officers  and  employees  and  their 
wives  must  attend.  In  many  Instances,  In 
addition  to  the  absence  of  safe  public  trans- 


portation privately  owned  vehicles  cannot  be 
left  unattended  on  the  streets. 

Moreover,  in  some  Foreign  Service  posts 
where  adequate  schools  exist  for  providing 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  serv- 
ices for  dependents  of  VS.  Government  em- 
ployees, public  transportation  facilities  to 
and  from  such  schools  are  not  available  or 
are  Inaedquate. 

Government-owned  vehicles  are  available 
at  all  posts  abroad.  They  are  not  necessarily 
In  use  constantly  for  official  transportation 
yet  they  must  be  maintained  and  held  In 
readiness  for  such  vise.  The  principal  officer 
at  a  post  where  transportation  facilities  are 
unavailable  or  unsafe  should  be  able  to  use, 
In  his  discretion,  facilities  that  are  available 
to  him  for  whatever  purpose  they  may  be 
needed  to  provide  transportation  for  em- 
ployees and  their  dependenU.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Department  seeks  the  broader 
authority  provided  In  the  new  section  914. 
This  section  also  has  been  changed  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  leased  vehicles  as  well  as 
Government-owned  ones  since  there  are 
posts  where  it  Is  more  economical  for  the 
Department  to  lease  a  few  vehicles  on  a  part- 
time  basis  rather  than  to  purchase  and  main- 
tain a  full  quota  of  Government-owned 
vehicles. 


Existing  Legislation 
Sxc.  821.  [(d)  Notwlthsundlng  the  pro- 
vUlon*  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  10, 
1914,  M  amended  (fi  U.S.C.  78)  the  Secretary 
may  authorize  any  principal  officer  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  Government-owned  vehicles 
located  at  hu  post  for  transportation  of 
United  States  Government  employees  who 
are  American  oltliens,  and  their  dependants, 
to  and  from  recreation  facilities  when  pub- 
Ho  transporutlon  is  unsafe  or  is  not  avail- 
ablej 


PA«T    C — COMMISSARY    SXIIVICC 


Proposed  Legislation 

Deleted  under  Part  C— See  Part  B,  section 
014. 


■tctlon  »ai(d)  U  belni  deleted  in  Part  0.    ThU  ieeuon  U  to  bt  mtated  ind  imandtd 
under  Part  S— Travel  and  RelaUd  Ixpenies. 


liUiUni  Utittatloa 
Ko  •xiitint  ItfUlatlon. 


Proposed  Legislation 

I»A«T   r— CI,AIMII 

Stc.  toil,  The  Secretary  may,  under  such 
rtgulationa  as  ht  ihall  prttcribt.  tettlt  and 
pay  claims  artatng  afttr  datt  of  trxactment 
of  this  section  against  tht  United  States 
Oovtmmtnt  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  per- 
tonal  property  incident  to  his  service  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  in  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $0,500  for  a  single  claim,  or 
replace  property  in  kind:  Provided,  That  a 
claim  may  be  allowed  under  this  section 
only  if;  (0  the  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  establishes  that  insurance  w—  not 
obtainable  at  rca«onabie  cost  or  was  un- 
obtainable for  the  risk  from  which  the  dam- 
age  or  loss  resulted;  [ti)  (t  is  presented  in 
writing  within  two  years  after  the  damage  or 
lots  occurs:  {iH)  it  did  not  occur  at  quar- 
ters occupied  by  the  claimant  u'(f^(n  the 
fifty  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
were  not  assigned  to  him  or  otherwi-ie  pro- 
vided in  hind  by  the  United  States:  and  ((d) 
such  loss  or  damage  occurs  without  fault  or 
neglioence  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  or 
member  of  his  family.  Notioith standing 
any  other  prov<«(on  of  law,  a  settlement  of  a 
claim  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  sim- 
plify the  procedure  for  reimbursing,  within 
limits.  Foreign  Service  personnel  who  suffer 
property  loss  Incident  to  service  abroad. 

The  lack  of  political  stability  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  of  the  world  where  Foreign 
Service  personnel  are  stationed,  and  the 
incidence  of  civil  disturbance,  riot,  arson,  and 
sundry  threats  to  the  property  of  such  per- 


sonnel have  made  It  certain  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  presented  from  year  to 
year  with  legitimate  claims  for  recompense. 
Past  experience  Indicates  that  hasty  evac- 
uation of  a  post  In  the  face  of  hostilities 
leads  almost  inevitably  to  personal  property 
losses.  When  Seoul  was  evacuated  In  19ftO, 
24  hours  ahead  of  Its  takeover  by  the  ad- 
vancing North  Korean  Army,  American  Em- 


bassy personnel  were  evacuated  by  plane  and 
saved  only  what  they  wore  and  what  they 
could  put  Into  one  suitcase. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department's 
Foreign  Service  Claim  Board,  operating  under 
administrative  regulations,  considers  claims 
for  nonlnsurable  losses  Incurred  by  Foreign, 
Service  employees  as  a  result  of  emergency 
conditions  and  recommends  approved  cases 
to  the  Congress  for  settlement  under  private 
bills.  For  losses  sustained  since  the  evacua- 
tion of  personnel  from  Seoul,  Korea,  In  June 
1950,  15  claims  have  been  approved  by  the 
Claim  Board,  11  of  which  have  been  settled 
under  4  separate  private  laws  approved 
by  the  83d,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses.  Four 
of  the  fifteen  cases  will  be  recommended' to 
the  2d  session,  87th  Congress,  for 
reimbursement. 


Existing  Legislation  , 
No  existing  legislation. 


The  Department  Ls  requesting  the  author- 
ity contained  in  new  section  1081  because 
over  and  above  exUtlng  general  authority  for 
aid  to  education  abroad,  the  SeereUry  needs 
to  be  able  to  supplement  the  existing  chan- 
nels of  assistance  to  schools  In  those  In- 
stances where  none  of  the  existing  sUtutory 
authorities  enable  him  to  Insure  adequate 
education  for  the  children  of  Oovernment 
employees  abroad. 

There  Is  existing  legislative  authority  for 
several  types  of  aid  to  education  abroad, 
First,  two  useful  and  far-rei\chlng  progrnms, 
but  ones  that  are  not  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  of  Government  employees 
abroad,  are  those  which  provide  dcmonstrn- 
tlon  centers  in  foreign  countrlsa  to  display 
Amsrlcnn  educational  techniques,  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  local  population,  The 
programs  are  under  the  direction,  reiptctlve- 
ly.  of  State's  Bureau  of  Bduoatlonal  and 
Cultural  Relations  and  of  AID,  Although  In 
some  few  InaUiioea  these  prcHirums  provide 
benefits  to  children  of  Oovernment  employees 
abroad  when  no  more  sultnble  nrrnngemsnl 
can  be  made,  the  use  for  such  purposes  la 
cKtretnely  limited. 

Legislative  authority  exists  for  two  kUids 
of  aid  to  ichw)ls  attended  primarily  by  de- 
pendents of  Government  employees.  These, 
however,  are  primarily  of  benefit  to  the  de- 
pendenU of  military  and  AID  personnel. 
One  la  the  military  dependents'  school  sys- 
tem which  Is  concentrated  In  areas  where 
troops  are  stationed.  The  other  Is  the 
new  authority  In  section  696  (e)  and  (d)  of 
the  AID  legislation  whlrh  authorlres  asMst- 
anee  to  achooU  fur  dei>en(lents  of  Oovern- 
ment employees  In  arena  where  the  AID  pro- 
gram Is  o|>erntlng. 

A  third  major  kind  of  asslsunoe  In  edu- 
cation Is  that  provided  In  1B5S  through 
which  educational  allowances  may  be 
granted  to  parenu  to  defray  the  oosU  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  education  for  their 
children.  Valuable  as  this  program  Is,  It  is 
not  the  complete  answer.  It  is  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  adequate  educational 
facilities  and  the  willingness  of  local  edu- 
cators and  the  officials  of  the  host  govern- 
ment to  cooperate.  Where  no  adequate 
facilities  exist  or  where  there  is  opposition 
to  the  participation  of  the  dependents  of 
U.  S.  Government  employees  in  exisUng  sys- 
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The  proposed  amendment  would  provide  a 
permanent  vehicle  for  the  quick  settlement 
of  legitimate  claims,  thus  enabling  per- 
sonnel who  have  suffered  losses  to  replace 
them,  at  least  in  part. 

This  proposal  would  be  similar  to  authority 
presently  vested  in  the  SeereUry  to  settle 
tort  claims  abroad  Involving  State  Depart- 
ment operations. 

The  Department  U  aware  that  HJl.  10367, 
the  propoied  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1962,  passed  the 
House  on  March  19,  1962.  and  is  considered 
to  have  a  good  chance  of  being  enacted  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress.  The  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  10357  are  more  liberal  than  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  In  the  event 
H.R.  10367  is  enacted  the  Department  pro- 
poses to  strike  this  section  from  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1962. 

Proposed  Legislation 

PABT    I OSANTS   TO    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  1081.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grantt 
of  funds  in  lieu  of  or  as  supplementary  to 
education  allowances,  for  assistance  in  the 
establishment,  construction,  expansion, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  schools  out- 
side the  United  States,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  grant  of  funds  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  suitable  education  for  chil- 
dren of  employees  stationed  in  a  foreign 
area. 
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tewM,  educational  needs  oan  be  met  best  by 
oapiui  grants. 

With  the  requested  new  authority  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Act.  the  Secretary  will  be 
able  to  supplement  the  existing  channels  of 
uslitAlM*  to  schools  In  those  Instances,  as  In 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  where  none  of  the 
existing  SUtutory  authorities  can  meet  the 
need. 

.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  needs  authority  to 
supplement  exUtIng  edvicaUonal  faollltles  or 
to  provide  new  ones  where  they  are  not  avail- 
able through  the  grant  of  funds  over  and 
above  existing  legislative  authority  which 
MBnot  meet  the  needs  (or  educational  serv- 
ices to  dependent  children  In  cerUln  areas. 
This  amendment  will  provide  stopgap  legtf- 
latlon  to  be  used  only  on  a  vary  llmiud  basis 
until  total  legislation  onn  be  developed  on 
aid  for  education  for  dependents  of  employees 
of  all  civilian  agencies  overseas, 

fittmatcd  cost  of.  proposed  bill 

II  Firttyaar 

cost 
1.  Elimination  of  restrioUon  on 

length  of  asslgnmenu  In  the 

United  SUtM  (seo,  671(a) 

(bl) 
Oomment:  Thsre  will  be  no 

additional  cost  to  retain  em- 
ployees for  longer  periods  In 

the  United  States. 
I.  Change  In  provlslonn  relating 

to  VM.   salary  dlfferentUlt 

(seo,  871(0)) (-Ml. 000) 

Comment:   The  reduction  In 

the  area  of  applicability  of 

the   U.S.   salary   differential 

under  this  proposal  would 

result  in   a   saving   In   the 

amount  of  M  1,000. 
I.  Change  in  provisions  relating 

to  wlthln-class  Increases  for 

Foreign  Service  olBcers  and 

Reserve  officers  (seo.  626)..  80,000 

Comment:    Most    officers    are 

promoted  during  the  month 

of     February,     March,     or 

April.    Thus  they  would  re- 
ceive their  first  within-class 

increase     3     or     4     months 

sooner   under   this  proposal 

than  they  do  under  present 


Estimated  cost  of  proposed  bill — Continued 

First  year 
eoet 

3.  Change  In  provisions — Con. 
Common  t—Con . 

legislation.  The  cost  of  this 
provision  can  be  estimated 
by  multiplying  the  average 
nimiber  of  officers  promoted 
by  one-third  of  the  average 
within-class  Increase.  This 
amounts  to  $80,000.  Chang- 
ing the  date  from  July  1  to 
the  beginning  of  a  pay 
period  will  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs. 

4.  Commuted    travel    plan    (sec. 

911) 

Comment:  There  will  be  no 
additional  costs  In  connec- 
tion with  this  plan,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Is  to  permit 

1  an  eventual  substantial  re- 
duction in  administrative 
costa. 

6.  Substitution  of  annual  leave 

for  home  leave  prior  to  home 
assignment  (sec.  911  (1)  and 
(2)) 

Comment :  This  section  would 
not  result  In  any  Increase  In 
cosU  and  would  result  In  a. 
saving  to  the  Government 
by  virtue  of  the  earlier  en- 
trance on  duty  of  personnel 
assigned  to  Washington  aft- 
er a  tour  of  duty  abroad. 
0.  Travel  expenses  for  members 
of  families  In  connection 
with  repreeenutlon  (eeo. 
»"(a)) 40.000 

Comment;  Ooet  of  travel  for 
members  of  family  to  ac- 
company offloers  and  em- 
ployeee  on  official  travel  for 
represenutlonal  purposes  Is 
estimated  at  140,000, 

7.  Shipment  of  remains  to  place 

other  than  official  residence 

(sec.  QIKB)) i.aoo 

Comment:  The  Increased  cost 
of  shipping  the  remains  of 
offloers  and  employees  and 
members  of  their  families 
to  the  family  burial  place  li 
estimated  to  be  11,900. 

8.  Use  of  Oovernment-owned  or 

leased  vehicles  (seo,  014) 

Comment;  The  proposal  au- 
thorises Increased  use  of  ex- 
Utlng vehicles,  so  the  only 
eoet  would  be  a  minor  In- 
ereaee  In  fuel  expenses 
which  Is  not  posslbis  to  estl- 
mau. 
Settlement  of  employee 
olaltns  for  property  damage 

abroad  (see.  1081) 

Comment:  Between  June  1080 
and  June  IMl,  886  claims, 
averaging  11,804,  were  set- 
tled by  private  laws  at  a  to- 
tal cost  of  8470,084,  The 
average  annual  cost  for 
elalms  settled  during  this 
period  was  848,880.  It  U 
not  anticipated  that  there 
Will  be  any  Increase  In  this 
amount. 

10.  Orants  to  schools  (sec.  1081) .  8160, 000 
Comment:  A  preliminary  es- 
tlmaU  Indicates  that 
granU  might  be  made  to 
10  schools  averaging  $16,000 
each. 

ToUl  estimated   cost.      271,200 
Savings 41,000 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION TO  PERMIT  THE  USE 
OP  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  prayer  in  public  schools. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  lie  on  the  desk  for  5  days 
so  that  any  Senators  who  wish  may  Join 
as  cosponsors. 

I  state,  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  this  joint  resolution  is  identical 
to  the  one  introduced  for  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  on  Tuesday  last 
when  he  was  absent.  I  reintroduce  It  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for 
other  Senators  to  join  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  206) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
use  of  prayer  In  public  schools.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stiknis  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


FREEDOM  OP  PRAYER— ADDI- 
TIONAL C0SP0N80R  OF  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr,  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
J0KN8T0N]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  356,  to  provide  for 
freedom  of  prayer. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  80  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBUC  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  CHILD  WELFARE  SERV- 
ICES      PROORAMS— ADDITIONAL 

.    COSPONSOR  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDzcxl  be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendments  which  I 
submitted  on  behalf  of  myself  and  12 
other  Senators  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606) 
to  extend  and  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance and  child  welfare  services  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Met  cost 280,200 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  29, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


^1 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  28,  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Fokeion  Sehvicz 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  clau  1,  to  be  Ambasaador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos. 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 


under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Ckxle,  section  3963: 

To  be  litutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  David  William  Traub.  017110, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  rank  as  follows  : 


MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff, 
018438.  U^.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  Jime  28,  1962: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Snvicx 
Philip  D.  SprouM.  of  Tennessee,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentlary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Hifhtr  Coit  of  Livinf  AiFtcti  Retirtd 
PtriOBi,  Too 

SXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NURABKA 

IN  THE  KOUBI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  J%n€  it,  1962 

Mr.'  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr,  Speaker. 
there  has  long  been  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  retired  military 
personnel  and  retired  civilian  personnel. 

For  many  years  the  Congress  has  tied 
military  retirement  benefits  to  military 
pay.  When  the  pay  of  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  has  been  Increased,  the 
retirement  benefits  of  military  person- 
nel have  been  likewise  increased.  This 
is  only  commonsense. 

If  an  increased  cost  of  living  Is  the 
basis  for  an  Increase  in  the  pay  and 
allowances  for  active-duty  personnel, 
then  certainly  the  same  cost-of-living 
increases  have  to  be  met  by  the  retired 
military  people. 

It  is  strai^e  that  the  sami  policy  is 
not  followed  in  regard  to  retired  civilian 
personnel.  Certainly  if  our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  in  need  of  a  salary  increase 
to  meet  a  higher  cost  of  living,  our  re- 
tired Federal  employees  also  need  more 
money  to  meet  higher  expenses. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  consider  adopting  in  regard 
to  retirees  under  the  civil  service  system 
the  same  policy  we  have  followed  in 
regard  to  retired  mihtary.  It  is  said  that 
there  will  be  a  general  pay  raise  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  for  Federal 
employees. 

This  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  logical 
and  wise  time  to  tie  together  the  needs 
and  benefits  of  active  and  retired  Fed- 
eral employees.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  interest  expressed  this  year  in 
the  well-being  of  retired  persons.  May 
I  suggest  that  if  a  pay  increase  is  war- 
ranted for  Federal  employees,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  then  certainly  an  increase  in 
annuities  is  merited  for  retired  Federal 
employees. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  I 
now  include  a  listing  of  the  military  pay 
increases  during  the  past  40  years:  1922 
Pay  Readjustment  Act;  1940  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940— in- 
creased pay  for  enlisted  men  in  grades 


4  through  7;  1943  P»y  Readjustment 
Act  of  1843:  l»4e  act  Of  June  29.  194«. 
amending  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1942;  1949  Career  Compenintlon  Act  of 
1949;  1953  act  of  May  19,  1952,  amend- 
Ing  the  Caroer  CompeniaUon  Act  of 
1949;  1955  Cai^r  IncenUve  Act  of  1955; 
and  1958  act  of  May  20,  1958,  amending 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949. 

In  every  case  except  one  these  in- 
creases went  also  to  retired  military 
personnel.  The  excepton  was  the  most 
recent  Increase— 1958.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  departed  from  Its  historic 
formula.  Not  all  retired  military  per- 
sonnel benefited  from  this  1958  In- 
crease. 

But  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
administration  has  moved  to  restore  the 
old  correlation  in  this  area,  and  there  is 
every  evidence  that  the  Congress  will  go 
along.  This  will  reestablish  the  tie 
which  has  existed  for  at  least  40  years 
between  active  milRary  pay  and  retired 
military  pay — a  commonsense  tic. 

I  submit  that  this  year  would  be  an 
ideal  time  to  extend  this  commonsense 
principle  to  benefits  of  our  retiixd  Fed- 
eral employees. 


Independence  Day  of  Malagasy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    Krw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Malagasy,  the  Honorable  Philibert  T. 
Tsiranana.  and  Malagasy's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Louis 
Rakotomalala.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  Malagasy's  inde- 
pendence. 

On  June  26,  1960,  an  almost  forgotten 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Africa  emerged  quietly  to  independ- 
ence. Madagascar  became  a  republic 
within  the  French  community  after  64 
years  as  a  French  colony.  Three  days 
later,  on  June  29.. the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  unanimously 
adopted  a  draft  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  admission  of  the  Malagasy  Re- 


public—the new  ofnclnl  title  of  the  Island 
slate— to  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  the 
world's  fourth  lanreit  Island,  without 
bloodshed  and  with  eonfldenee  in  \\,b 
future.  Joined  the  world  community  of 
soverclsn  states. 

The  example  which  the  Malaeasy  Re- 
public offers  in  Its  InstlluUuns  and  prac- 
tices Is  one  to  be  emulated  by  all.  For 
not  only  arc  Its  objectives  of  the  nobleiti 
order;  they  are  translated  Into  equally 
worthy  actions.  It  l.i  a  modern  demo- 
cratic state,  with  a  president  as  head  of 
Rovenunent  and  a  parliament  composed 
of  two  chambers — a  national  assembly 
and  a  senate.  Its  constitution  proclaims 
the  equality  of  all  men  "In  rights  and 
duties,  without  distinction  as  to  origin, 
race  or  religion."  And  the  social  har- 
mony of  the  Island  Republic  Is  evidence 
that  the  Ideals  of  political  and  religious 
freedom  so  forcefully  expressed  In  the 
constitution  are  translated  by  Its  govern- 
ing Institutions  Into  reality,  for  the 
Island  Is  a  heterogenous  mixture  of  many 
races,  religions,  and  cultures. 

Anthropological  studies  Indicate  that 
early  waves  of  Immigration  were  from 
Indonesia,  and  there  are  still  traces  of 
Hindu  culture  in  the  Malagasy  language 
and  customs.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  Arabs  from  the  Persian  Gulf  estab- 
lished trading  posts  on  the  Madagascar 
coast  and  added  Moslem  Immigrants  to 
the  Island  population.  Africans  came 
from  east  Africa,  and  beginning  in  the 
17th  century  the  Europeans  arrived — 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French.  It  Is 
truly  astounding,  almost  Incomprehen- 
sible, that  Madagascar  has  been  able  to 
assimillate  such  diverse  and  even  antag- 
onistic elements  into  a  single  civilization. 
The  succe.'^s  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  in 
accomplishing  this  difficult  task  should 
be  a  lesson  to  us  all  that  men,  no  matter 
how  different  their  customs,  can  learn  to 
live  together  In  peace  and  concord. 

The  Malagasy  motto  Is  "Liberty.  Coun- 
try, and  Progress."  and  the  Malaaar.y 
Republic  has  lived  up  to  these  goals  in 
its  first  2  years  of  independence.  To 
encourage  economic  progress  it  has 
launched  programs  for  increasing  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development,  for 
building  roads,  railroads,  and  alrpoits, 
and  for  improving  technology.  To  pro- 
mote social  advancement  it  has  exerted 
considerable  efforts  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. That  the  Malagasy  Republic  is 
determined  to  retain  its  freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  the  international  field  is  evidenced 
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in  Its  firm  refusal  to  Join  either  power 
bloc  In  the  cold  war.  That  It  Is  willing 
to  work  toward  Inter-Afrlcan  coopera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  respect  for  sover- 
eignty and  nonintetrference  In  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  other  states  Is  revealed  In 
its  adherence  to  the  moderate  Monrovia 
grouping  of  African  sUtes.  "Liberty. 
Country,  and  Progress"  Is  a  fitting  motto 
for  the  Malagasy  Republic. 

Thus.  It  is  with  deep  pleasure  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
President  Tsiranana  and  the  people  of 
the  Malagasy  Republic.  The  record  of 
the  flrst  2  years  of  Independence  Is  one 
af  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  For 
the  Malagasy  Republic  is  a  stabUWna 
element  In  a  turbulent  continent— a  free 
democratic  state,  a  cooperative  a«oolat« 
In  tlie  French  community,  a  croaUvo 
supporter  of  African  unity,  and  a  re- 
spected mamber  of  the  United  Natloni. 
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Oat  Natfo«  IJDdtr  God 

EXTENSION  OF  RF-MARK8 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vtaoiNu 
IN  THl  8KNATK  OF  TH«  tJNITKD  8TAT1S 

Thursday.  June  28, 1962 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  the  following  suggestion 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
from  Charles  Mooshlan,  editor,  Carroll 
County  Times,  Westminster,  Md.: 
Clarittcatton  or  thk  Tnar  Amendment  to 

THE  CONSTrrUTXON  AS  REGARDS  TO  RELIGION 
AETIOLB    — 

SECTION  1.  CongreM  la  forbidden  to  estab- 
Uah  a  atate  church  aupported  by  tha  Oovera- 
ment. 

Sec.  a.  The  United  Btatea,  eatabllahed  aa 
a  ChrUtlan  Nation,  reaogntzea  the  authority 
of  Ood  and  Hla  Son,  Je«u»  Christ,  through 
whom  the  Nation  Ima  been  abundantly 
blesaed. 

Sec.  3.  Congrew  may  not  prohibit  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  In  the  several  States.  All 
citizens  may  worship  Ood  or  refrain  from 
worshipping  as  their  consciences  may  dic- 
tate. I 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  tila  Constitution  shall 
deny  the  right  of  any  school  to  make  avail- 
able to  Its  students  expressions  of  prayer 
or  religious  observances,  provided  participa- 
tion shall  not  be  mandatory. 

Sec.  5.  "In  God  we  tnist"  shall  be  the  na- 
tional motto  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  official  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be:   "I 
pledge  allegUnce  to  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which   it   stands,   one   nation,   under   God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
Chasles  Mooskian, 
Editor,   Carroll  County   Times.   West- 
minster, Md. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congkes- 
siONAL  Record  the  letter  I  have  written 
to  Mr.  Mooshlan  and  a  copy  of  his  re- 
markable editorial  of  May  31. 1962,  when 
he  predicted  that  no  one  knew  what  the 
Supreme  Court  was  going  to  do  In  either 
the  New  York  or  Maryland  school  cases. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
^,     ^  ^«n«  U,  1962. 

Mr.  Charles  Mooshian, 
Editor,  Carroll  County  Times. 
Westminster,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Mooshian:  If  you  have  available 
the  CONCRI.8SIONAL  RECORD  foT  June  20  and 
have  read  what  I  aald  that  day  about  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  achool 
prayer  case  commencing  at  page  11707.  you 
will  undersUnd  how  fully  1  agree  with  your 
•ditorlnl  of  May  31  which  you  have  aent 
me,  together  with  a  auggeated  con«tltutlonnl 
amendment. 

You  will  note  in  the  Evening  Star  of  todny 
an  artlcl*  by  David  Djwreneo  whert  ho  indl- 
oatea  thnt.  According  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
JuBWce  DouBlM,  who  concurred  In  the  major- 
ity vlcwa  U)  the  Now  York  case,  it  wtu  poa- 
alblt  that  iho  prlnclplt  would  Utor  be 
estanded  to  prohlbUlnf  tha  rvndtni  of  tht 
Lord'!  Prnytr  which,  of  oouric,  would  outlaw 
the  Baltimore  School  Board  rtguUtlon  re* 
ferrtd  to  tn  your  tditorial. 

Tha  dooklon  la  not  oiily  absolutely  wronn 
but  traglo  in  Ita  Implications.  The  Court 
r«»li»d  upon  tha  I4th  amtndmant,  but  that 
amendment  had  bttn  In  tha  Constitution  for 
7a  years  before  tha  Court  ballavad  that  an 
amendment  adopted  In  support  of  tha  rights 
of  former  slaves  Immediately  after  tha  end 
of  the  Civil  War  applied  to  religion.  And,  it 
was  14  yeara  after  that  before  the  Court 
decided  that  tha  amendment  applied  to  pub- 
lic schools,  although  the  history  of  the 
amendment  showed  definitely  that  it  was 
not  so  Intended.  The  14th  amendment,  of 
course,  is  merely  an  enforcement  amendment 
and  adds  no  subsuntlve  material  to  the  first 
amendment.  It  merely  states  that  no  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  clU- 
Bens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law.  etc. 
The  first  amendment  prohibited  Congress 
from  establish  Ing  a  atate  church  whether 
aupported  by  the  Government  or  not  or  to 
paaa  a  law  to  prohibit  the  freedom  of  rell- 
gious  worship.  The  Supreme  Court  In  1926 
said  the  first  amendment  was  also  a  prohibi- 
tion against  State  laws.  But  what  SUta 
laws?  The  answer,  of  course,  Is  State  laws 
to  establish  a  state  church.  The  aa-word 
New  York  prayer  would  establish  no  chxirch 
nor  did  It  Interfere  with  anyone's  freedom  of 
religion  because  those  who  did  not  wish  to 
participate  were  expreesly  excmded. 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  agree  with 
your  statement:  "This  country  was  founded 
as  a  Christian  nation,  allowing  all  of  Its 
citizens  to  worship  God  In  any  way  they 
choose.  But  if  one  chose  to  become  an 
atheist  that  was  his  business  and  under  our 
Constitution  he  has  a  right  to  so  believe. 
But  the  atheist  certainly  does  not  have  the 
right  to  force  his  teachings  on  the  majority 
of  God-fearing  citizens  of  this  Nation.  To 
make  this  Nation  atheistic  under  the  first 
amendment  would  be  exactly  what  Khru- 
shchev and  his  commuiUstic  comrades  would 
want  to  see." 

Therefore,  we  Intend  to  do  all  In  our  power 
to  nullify  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  New  York  school  case  either  by 
Joint  resolution  or  by  profKJslng  an  appro- 
priate amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Willis  Robertson. 

[From    the    Carroll    County    Times,    West- 
minster. Md..  May  31,  1962] 
"Establishment  or  Religion" 
"Congress  shall   make   no   law   respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
th«  free  exercise  thereof." 


When  our  Founding  Fathers  wrote  into 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  this 
provision  they  meant  Just  what  they  wrote 
and  nothing  else.  Congress  is  forbidden  to 
establish  a  specific  church,  that  U.  a  Meth- 
odlst  Church,  Baptist  Church,  etc. 

America  was  founded  on  religious  free- 
dom. The  Pilgrims  came  to  the  New  World 
to  get  away  from  the  esUbllshed  Church 
of  England— they  wanted  to  worship  Ood 
In  their  own  way.  With  this  in  mind  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  made  it  dear 
to  Congreaa  that  It  ahould  not  esubliah  a 
specific  stat«  church.  They  wanted  people 
to  worship  Ood  in  any  way  or  manner  they 
choae. 

In  many  countrlea  today,  aoma  one  de- 
nomination or  rellgldn  haa  been  made  the 
oflJclnl  or  eatabllahed  church  and  haa  been 
aupported  by  tl«  government,  Congreae  U 
forbidden  to  set  up  an  eitablUhed  church 
m  the  UnltMl  SUtea. 

Thla  country  was  founded  m  a  Chrlatl«n 
nation,  allowing  all  of  tta  cltlatna  to  wowhlp 
Ood  tn  any  way  thoy  ohoaa,  But  If  ona 
ohoN  to  beoomt  an  athetat  that  wac  hla 
buBlneaa  and  under  our  OonsUtuUon  he  haa 
0  right  to  BO  b«tltv«. 

But  tha  athalat  etrtainly  dOH  not  have 
tht  right  to  force  his  taaohlnga  on  tht  ma- 
jority Of  Ood-ftarlng  oltlatna  of  this  Nation, 
To  makt  thla  Nation  athtlatic  undtr  tht 
flrtt  amtadmtnt  would  bt  txactly  what 
Khruahohtv  and  hla  oommunlstlc  comradta 
would  want  to  att. 

The  majority  still  rules  and  tvtn  In  Su- 
preme  Court  split  decUiona  it's  the  majority 
of  5  to  4  that  "haa  Its  say"  as  to  what  the 
rest  of  us  art  to  do.  Those  of  us  who  are  In 
the  minority  must  comply,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
haa  been  asked  to  declare  unconstitutional 
a  Baltimore  School  Board  regulation  calling 
for  a  dally  classroom  opening  exercise  of 
Bible  reading  and  recitation  of  the  Lord'a 
Prayer. 

Under  tht  Constitution  how  can  this  bt 
called  establishment  of  religion  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination?  The  pupUs  re- 
citing still  go  to  their  own  churches  and 
no  one  is  prevented  from  worshiping  or 
not  worshiping  as  they  please. 

Now,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  coerce 
a  child  Into  becoming  a  member  of  a  certain 
church  then  this  is  another  matter,  and  yet, 
It  would  not  be  esUblishment  of  religion. 

The  ruling  has  been  asked  by  counsel  for 
Mrs.  Madalyn  E.  Murray,  mother  of  a  ninth- 
grade  student,  in  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
State  court  has  said  the  exercises  do  not 
violate  the  Constitution. 

The  appeal  has  noted  that  the  Murrays 
are  atheists.  The  school  regulation  permits 
any  child  to  be  excused  from  the  exercise 
upon  written  request  of  the  parents.  The 
appeal  argues,  however,  that  "this  Is  nowise 
mitigated  the  violation  of  the  petitioner's 
constitutional  rights."    Indeed. 

When  In  these  great  United  States  one 
person  can  shove  God  and  Christianity  out 
of  a  Christian  nation,  regardless  of  the  ma- 
jority, then  it  is  certainly  time  for  action. 

The  Murrays  have  contended  the  opening 
exercise  Is  In  violation  of  the  "establishment 
of  religion"  and  "free  exercise"  of  religion 
clauses  of  the  first  amendment  as  noted 
above. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  under  considera- 
tion for  final  decision  a  similar  appeal  con- 
testing constitutionality  of  the  offering  of  a 
22-word  dally  prayer  In  New  York  SUte's 
public  schools. 

With  .past  decisions  made  by  the  present 
Supreme  Court,  no  telling  what  the  Justices 
wlU  rule  on  these  two  cases.  But  one  thing 
is  sure — if  they  decide  against  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  In  the  schools  and  designate  such 
exercises  as  "establishment  of  religion,"  then 
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there  Is  nothing  left  to  do  except  draft  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  spelling  out 
and  clarifying  the  "establishment  of  reli- 
gion" clause  so  that  even  the  present  Court 
can  understand  It. 


Report  of  National  Projects  Committee 
to  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Conj[ress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28.  1962 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  report 
of  the  national  projects  committee  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  recent 
49th  national  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held 
in  Washington  May  16-19.  1962. 

The  permanent  national  projects  com- 
mittee of  the  congress  consists  of  an 
outstanding  expert  on  water  resource 
problems  from  each  of  the  major  drain- 
age basins  of  the  United  States.  They 
serve  without  compensation  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  and  bear  all  of  their  own 
expenses  when  coming  to  Washington 
and  while  serving  here  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee's  purpose  is  to  assist 
the  sponsors  of  projects  in  preparing  and 
presenting  their  data,  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  line  for  approval.  The 
projects  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  endorsed  by  the  congress  are 
vigorously  pressed  for  inclusion  in  the 
Government's  public  works  program,  and 
appropriations  or  allocation  of  funds 
sought  therefor. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  public-spirited  serv- 
ice in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  areas  to  be  served  thereby. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
served  at  its  recent  session  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

PuojrcTS   Committee 

Representative  Phil  Weavek,  of  Falls  City. 
Nebr..  chairman. 

New  England   Division:    William  8.  Wise, 
executive  secretary.  Flood  and  Water  Policy 
Commission,  State  of  Connecticut,  Hartford 
Conn. 

North  Atlantic  Division;  Brig.  Oen  James 
H.  Stratton.  USA  (retired),  consulting  en- 
glneer.  New  York.  N.T. 

South  Atlantic  Division:  Col.  George  W 
OlUette.  USA  (retired),  chairman.  Wilmlng- 
ton  Port  and  Waterway  Development  Com- 
mission, Wilmington.  N.C. 

Southwestern  Division:  Dale  Miller,  exec- 
utive vice  president.  Intracoastal  Canal  As- 
sociation of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Houston 
Tex. 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Division:  Hu  B. 
Myers,  chief  engineer,  Department  of  Public 
Works.  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

North  Central  Division:  Al.  Hansen,  comp- 
troller. City  of  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  vice  chairman. 


Missouri  River  Division:  John  B.  Qulnn, 
executive  director,  Missouri  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  Inc..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Ohio  River  Division:  J.  I.  Perey,  chief  en- 
gineer, Indiana  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Resources  Commission,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

North  Pacific  Division:  Herbert  G.  West, 
executive  vice  president.  Inland  Empire 
Waterways  Association,  Walla  Walla.   Wash. 

South  Pacific  Division:  Vice  Admiral  Mur- 
rey L.  Royar,  USN  (retired).  Washington 
representative.  Oakland,  Calif.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Western  Inter-Mountain  Region:  Harold 
H.  Christy,  second  national  vice  president. 
National  Reclamation  Association.  Pueblo 
Colo. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  of  the  Projects  COMMrrraE  to  the 
49th  National  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional  RrvERS    AND   Harbors    Congress 

~  Mat  18.  1962. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Buchman. 

President,     National     Rivers     and     Harbors 
Congress,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  pursuance  of  the 
call  of  the  president,  your  projects  commit- 
tee met  on  May  17,  1962,  to  consider  the  proj- 
ects submitted  since  the  last  session  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Hear- 
ings were  afforded  all  who  made  appearance. 

The  committee  at  this  session  has  exam- 
ined 84  proposals  embracing  all  resource  im- 
provements with  which  this  congress  is 
concerned,  including  navigable  waterways, 
harbors,  flood  control,  hurricane  protection, 
soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  water 
conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  commit- 
tee is  convinced  that  44  constitute  projects 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  status  to  warrant  endorsement, 
involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1,372.- 
018,300.  Ten  proposals  appear  to  be  without 
sufficiently  advanced  development  to  war- 
rant project  endorsement  at  this  time,  but 
are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  entitled 
to  further  consideration  by  this  committee, 
if  and  when  additional  Information  may  be 
adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed  status.  We 
find  that  on  23  proposals,  surveys  have  been 
authorized  but  the  reports  of  said  surveys 
have  not  been  completed  and  we  therefore 
recommend  in  these  cases  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  permit  comple- 
tion of  these  surveys  as  soon  as  practicable 
in  order  that  action  may  be  taken  toward 
classification  by  this  congress.  We  find  seven 
proposals  which  on  preliminary  examina- 
tion appear  to  be  desirable  and  needful,  and 
we  accordingly  recommend  that  engineering 
and  economic  investigations  of  survey  scope 
be  made  In  these  cases  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping projects  for  subsequent  authoriza- 
tion. 

Appendix  A  of  this  report  sets  forth  In 
detail  a  list  of  all  proposals  and  projects  ex- 
amined and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  has  initiated 
public  hearings  on  an  omnibus  river  and 
harbor  and  flood  control  bill  of  1962.  The 
projects  to  be  Included  In  the  pending  bill 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Nation's  ex- 
panding economy  and  should  be  provided  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date.  Your  projecu 
committee  recommends  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  take  early 
action  on  the  bill  and  that  consideration 
be  given  to  early  appropriation  of  funds  for 
planning  and  construction  of  these  proposed 
projects. 

Although  Federal  participation  in  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  water  resources  dates 
from  1824.  when  funds  were  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
initiate  Improvements  for  navigation,  the 
broader  aspects  of  Federal  activity  in  this 
field  have  been  largely  concentrated  in  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.    Noteworthy  prog- 


ress   has   been    made,    but    the    accomplish- 
ments to  date  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  ulti- 
mate task  of  meeting  adequately  present  and 
future  needs  in  the  field  of  water  resources. 
The  largest  and  most  diverse  segment  of 
Federal  water  resource  development  is  that 
being    accomplished    under    the    civil    works 
program   of    the   Army   Corps   of    Engineers. 
Accomplishments  to  date  under  that  program 
Include  the  provision  of  more  than  200  reser- 
voirs with  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of 
about  165  million  acre-feet,  which  serve  the 
multiple  purposes  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol,  hydroelectric   power   generation,    water 
conservation,  and  many  associated  functions 
such  as  pollution  abatement,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement.    Included  are 
36    power    installations    with    an    installed 
capacity  of  almost  7'/i  mUlion  kilowatts,  rep- 
resenting   about   half   of    the    total    existing 
Federal   hydroelectric   capacity.     More    than 
500  local  flood  protection  projects  have  been 
placed  in  operation,  including  the  vast  levee 
system  protecting  almost  24  million  acres  of 
flood   plain   in   the  lower  Mississippi   Valley. 
About  600  commercial  harbors  and  250  small- 
boat    harbors    have    been    provided    on    the 
Fhores  of  the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes.    Some 
20,000  miles  of   improved   inland   waterways' 
provide   the  means  for  movement  of  about 
120  billion  ton-miles  of  commerce  annually, 
and  Improvement  of  the  connecting  channels 
of  the  Great  Lakes  provides  for  an  additional 
annual  movement  of  waterborne  commerce  of 
the   order   of    100   billion    ton-miles.     Other 
accomplishments  under  the  program  Include 
such  items  as  the  installation  of  shore  pro- 
tection works  along  more  than  300  miles  of 
coastline,    the    provision    of    over    3    million 
acres  of  water  area  during  the  summer  sea- 
son  which    is   being   used    more   Intensively 
each  year  for  recreation,  and  providing  a  vital 
part  of  rescue  and  relief  assistance  during 
great  floods  and  other  natural  disasters. 

Gratifying  as  such   accomplishments   are, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  present  un- 
fulfilled needs  In  the  field  of  water  resources 
and  the  urgency  of  sound  planning  now  for 
the  even  greater  needs  of  the  future.     Our 
problems   and    needs    in    this    fleld    are    not 
static,   but  are  constantly   Increasing  in  an 
expanding  nation  such  as  ours  with  its  grow- 
ing urbanization  and   industrial   expansion. 
For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  in  connec- 
tion  with   the  report  of   the   Senate  Select 
Committee    on     National    Water    Resources 
that   although   Federal    flood   control   works 
already    in    operation    were    providing    an 
average  annual  reduction  in  flood  damages 
of    about   $600   million,    an   average   annual 
flood  damage  potential  of  about  $700  million 
still  remained  under  1957  conditions  of  flood 
plain  development.     In  the  absence  of  addi- 
tional flood  control  works,  that  potential  was 
estimated  to  increase  to  about  $960  million 
annually  by   1980  under   the  conditions  of 
flood  plain  use  expected   to  develop  In  the 
meantime.     Most    striking    of    all.    It    was 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Federal  flood  control 
program  were  continued  until    1980  at  the 
rate  then  In  effect.  It  would  do  little  more 
than  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  damage 
potential  during  the  period. 

The  continuing  flood  losses  suffered 
throughout  the  Nation  Illustrate  that  we 
have  not  yet  approached  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  flood  protection  to  meet  even  our 
Immediate  needs,  and  the  past  year  has 
been  no  exception  In  that  respect.  Numer- 
ous severe  floods  have  occurred  in  various 
areas  since  our  lost  national  convention,  the 
most  noteworthy  from  the  standpoint  of 
widespread  suffering  resulting  from  two 
coastal  storms.  The  first  of  these  was  hurri- 
cane Carla  which.  In  early  September  1961, 
battered  the  gulf  coastal  area  and  Inundat- 
ed about  1.7  million  acres  of  land.  Including 
entire  communities.  It  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  32  lives,  and  this  tragedy  would  have  been 
much  more  severe  were  it  not  for  the  timely 
warnings    and    outstanding   cooperation   of 
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citizens  and  ofllclals  which  permitted  the 
evacuation  of  over  300,000  persons  from 
areas  of  greatest  danger,  the  largest  mass 
evacuation  ever  accomplished  in>the  United 
States.  Total  damages  are  estimated  at  over 
$400  million,  of  which  about  one-half  re- 
sulted from  hurricane  tide  InundaUon. 
Additional  damages  of  over  $30  million 
were  prevented  by  exlsUng  Federal  projects 
primarily  the  Galveston  seawall. 

More  recently,  the  great  Atlantic  storm 
of  early  March  1962  was.  from  the  stand- 
point of  destructive  force,  one  of  the  worst 
experienced  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Here, 
too,  the  relatively  few  existing  shore  pro^ 
tectlon  proJecU  planned  and  constructed 
with  Federal  participation  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness  in  reducing  tragic  losses 
from  extremes  of  natural  forces.  These  two 
storms  point  up  the  i>eed  for  greater  em- 
phasis in  the  fields  of  hurricane  protection 
and  shore  protection. 

Although  the  urgent  needs  for  such  phases 
of  water  resource  development  as  flood  con- 
trol and  hurricane  protection  are  more  force- 
fully illustrated  through  the  occurrence  of 
extreme  floods  and  storms,  the  other  aspects 
also  must  be  given  proper  attention,  par- 
ticularly In  the  planning  for  fnture  needs. 
The  rapid  transiUon  of  our  Nation  Into  a 
predomlnanUy  iirban-industrlal  economy  la 
accompanied  by  Increasing  needs  for  more 
and  better  transportation,  assured  water  sup- 
plies of  adequate  quantity  and  acceptable 
quality,  and  adequate  electric  power.  In- 
creasing uibanlzation.  coupled  with  shorter 
workweeks  and  our  generally  higher  stand- 
ard of  living,  la  accompanied  by  greater 
pressures  for  outdoor  recreation  and  In- 
creased emphasis  on  the  need  to  conserve 
and  enhance  our  flsh  and  wildlife  resovu-ces. 
The  Federal  water  resource  program  of  the 
future  muBt  contribute  Its  full  share  toward 
meeting  these  diverse  needs  If  our  economy 
is  to  prosper,  and  such  contribution  can 
be  made  only  through  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. This  was  emphasized  in  the  Presi- 
dent's coniervation  message  to  Congress  of 
March  1.  1962.  which  stated: 

"Our  Nation's  progress  Is  reflected  In  the 
history  of  our  great  river  systems.  The 
water  that  courses  through  our  rivers  and 
streams  holds  the  key  to  full  national  de- 
velopment. Uncontrolled,  It  wipes  out 
homes,  lives,  and  dreams,  bringing  disaster 
in  the  form  of  floods:  controlled.  It  is  an 
effective  artery  of  transportation,  a  boon  to 
Industrial  development,  a  source  of  beauty 
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and  recreation,  and  the  means  for  turning 
arid  areas  into  rich  and  versatile  crop- 
land. •   •   •  ^ 

"Our  goal,  therefore.  Is  to  have  sufficient 
water  sufficiently  clean  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  to  serve  the  range  of  hviman 
and  industrial  needs.  And  we  must  har- 
monize conflicting  objectives — for  example. 
Irrigation  versus  navigation,  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs  versus  scenic  park  sites. 
Comprehensive  and  Integrated  planning  is 
the  only  solution  of  this  problem,  requiring 
cooperative  efforts  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  committee  is  gratified  to  note  that  not 
only  Is  increasing  attention  being  given  to 
the    need    for   comprehensive    planning    for 
water  resource  development  but,  even  more 
Important,  numerous  recent  actions  are  de- 
signed    to     facilitate     true     comprehensive 
planning  in  the  water  resource  fleld.     These 
actions  Include  new  legislation  such  as  the 
Water   Supply   Act  of   1958.  as   amended   in 
1961;  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
as    amended;    the    Water   Pollution    Control 
Act.   as  amended    in    1961;    and  section   206 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960  which  has 
enabled  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  to  initiate  a  program  of 
flood  plain  studies  and  the  dissemination  of 
Information    to   serve   as   a   guide    to   non- 
Federal    authorities    in    regulating    the    oc- 
cupancy and  use  of  flood-prone  areas  so  as 
to   ameliorate    the   growth   of    the   national 
flood  damage  potential.     Also  included  are 
revised  policies  and   procedures  tidopted   by 
the  executive  departments,  such  as  a  more 
realistic  consideration  of  the  true  economic 
life  of  fKJtential  water  resource  projects;  the 
acquisition  of  sufficient  land  in  connection 
with  the   construction   of  Federal   reservoir 
projects  to  preserve  the  recreational  potential 
of  the  areas;  the  recognition  of  recreation  as 
a  specific  project  purpose,  where  appropriate, 
in  the  planning  of  water  resource  projects; 
and    increasing   attention   to    new   and   Im- 
proved techniques  such  as  the  feasibility  of 
pumped    storage    to    firm    up    hydroelectric 
capacity,    the    possibilities    of    ultra-high- 
voltage  power  transmission,  and  more  effec- 
tive  interconnection   of   the  power  systems 
of  the  NaUon.     All  such  actions  constitute 
better  tools  to   attack   the   enormous   task 
that  must  be  accomplished  to  provide   the 
optimum    development    of    water    resources 
essential  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  ~ 


In  closing,  yovu-  committee  wishes  to  re- 
emphaslze,  and  direct  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  that  urgent  needs  exist  today 
for  water  resource  Improvements,  and  much 
greater  and  more  complex  national  naeds 
face  us  In  the  near  future.  Accordingly, 
authorized  programs  should  be  funded  for 
accomplishment,  and  recommended  Im- 
provements should  be  authorized  and  funded, 
as  rapidly  as  practicable,  in  order  that  they 
may  soon  start  making  their  contribution 
toward  meeting  present-day  needs.  Be- 
cause the  leadUme  is  long  in  planning  and 
building  sound  water  resource  projects,  im- 
mediate emphasis  must  also  be  given  to 
adequate  funding  of  investigation  programs 
to  ass\ire  that  essential  future  needs  also 
wUl  be  met  In  a  timely  manner.  We  must 
not,  we  dare  not,  forget  the  admonition  of 
the  President  in  his  message  of  last  March 
that  "Our  Nation's  progress  Is  reflected  In  the 
history  of  our  great  river  systems." 
RespectfiUly  submitted, 

Phil  Weaver. 
~  Chairman. 

Note  A.  A  project  which  has  been  placed 
In  class  II,  in.  rv  or  V  by  the  committee 
may  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time  upon 
due  application  and  the  submission  of  ma- 
terial supplementary  information,  with  a 
view  to  advancing  its  classification;  but  no 
project  will  be  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  once  in  each  year. 

Note  B.  Attention  Is  caUed  to  the  fact  that 

when   a  project   is   once   pt»t   In   class   I 

endorsed,  such  status  continues  and  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  up  at  subsequent 
sessions  with  new  applications.  AU  projects 
"endorsed"  by  the  congress,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  retain  their 
status  \mtil  Anally  constructed,  unless  such 
action  is  rescinded  by  the  congress,  and 
the  congress  stands  pledged  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  in  reaching  that  goal. 

Applications  for  Approval  or  Projects  Re- 
ceived BY  the  Projects  CoMMrrrEE— Ap- 
pendix A 

(Letter  "R"  following  the  project  number 
Indicates  revision  of  a  previous  applica- 
tion) 

division  1 — ENDORSED 

Endorsed.  This  means  that  it  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  the  project  is 
sound,  needfvil  and  sufficiently  advanced  In 
status;  and  that  Its  construction  Is  Justified 
by  the  public  Interest  It  will  serve. 


Hocket  So. 


181.\-n3.. 
728-R4.... 


781-Hfl.... 
S7»-n6.... 

ioo»-nj... 
iwi-n.... 

10M-I14... 

'l«>-tt4... 
ll«inA-H4. 
IIOB-W... 

nM-n4.... 
nj»-R8... 

Ilfl7-R... 

11»-R2... 
1W4-R3... 


I18i-R2... 

'116-RS... 

1U(7-R2 

1I95A-R2. 

119VR 

110&-R...; 


Name  of  jj|rolcct 


State  or  Slates 


Tennessee- ToinUl<boe  Water- 
way. 

CoiripivhpnMvc  fliin  of  dpvi'lop- 
tnrnt  of  tb*  Ctpe  Fear  River 
BmIii. 

Rsy»towD  multipurpose  reser- 
voir. 

OrookvlHc  T!r»rr*»lr.  Esiit  Fork. 
W  ti|»«-»«ti>r  Jdvrr. 

Colfoslcu  low  naUr  dam 


Improvement  of^Ouklnnd  Inner 

harlmr. 
Itrnd  I.«kr 


narV 


WitmlnKton 

<lo 

Co"umMa  niul  li>«Tr  \\  ilUuiiet'te 
•<ivarf  deeiMlRift  (lilp  chan- 
nel. 

^Unt  niver  nartgatlon,  flood 
control,  etc. 

WsUoastrcama.., 

lieepenlnB  of  nialo  channel  of 
Ronre  River. 

TrexW  Dsm  and  ReserTotr 

Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Rakt- 
▼olr. 

rrompton  Dam  and  Reservoir.. 
BehiTllle  Dam  and  Resi'i voli... 
IMue  Marsh  Dam  and  ReaerTotr. 

I'ortland  Uofbor 

-...do ■ 

Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Pte- 
cataqua  River. 


Alahama  and 
MIsslsirippL 
North  Carolina. 


rennsj-lvunls. 

Indiana 

Ixtulslana 

California 

Illlnoln 


North  Carolina. 

....do 

Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Oeortla 


Hawaii  ... 
Michigan. 


Pennsylvania... 
Pcnnavlvania 

and  New 

Jersey. 
rennsylvonia.. 

do 

do 

Maine 

....do 

MidneandNew 

Uampshke. 


DlTisian 


Ohio  River  and 

South  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic. 


North  Atlantic. 

Ohio  River. 

Lower  MtssiMippI 

Valloy. 
South  radflc. 

Lower  Mississippi 

Vallev, 
South  Atlantic. 

Do. 
North  Padflc. 


South  Atlantic. 

PacMc  Ocean. 
North  Ceotnd. 

North  Atlantic 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Northeast. 
Do. 
Do. 


Docket  No. 


110»-R. 
1200-R. 
1231.... 


1232. 

1236. 

12M. 

tm. 

1240. 

1241. 
1242. 
1343. 

U44. 


1249. 
124«. 
1247. 


124S. 

1253. 

1263. 

UM. 

licft.. 


Name  of  project 


iaS2.. 
1383.. 
UM.. 


Butt/>rmllk  Channel 

Chels»a  lllvcr,  Boston  Harbor.. 
Navajo  Indian  Inlsation  (recla- 
mation)  

Ran  Juan-Chama  (reclamation).. 
Comptl-Clarenct  flood  control.. 

Kannnknknl  Uarbor 

Muskp|;on  Harbor 

Turning  basin,  Qrccn  Bay  TTar- 
bor 

Bl(j  Darby  Reservoir 

Deer  Cr<vk  RcsiTVoIr 

Paint  Crci'k  Reservoir 

Rolllnson  Chaimej  and  channel 

from  Uattoros  Inlrt  to  Uat- 

U'ras.. 

Wrichtsvllle  Beach 

Carolina  Beach  and  virtntry . . . 
Alameda    Creek   flood   control 

project. 
Eust  Fork  watershed.  Trinity 

River  and  tritmtarles. 

Okatlbbee  Creek 

Cliattathoochec    River    Dam, 

West  Point. 

J.  Percy  Priest 

Water    quality    Improvement 

piperlmcntal    projects,    Red 

River  Basin. 
Dubuque  local  flood  protection 

projeict. 
Frylnirpan  -  Arkansas     project 

(reclamation). 
Freeport   horrlcane   tidal   pro- 
tection. 


State  or  States 


New  York 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico.. 

...do 

Louisiana 

Hawaii 

Mlclilcaa 

Wisconsin 

Ohto 

do „ 

do 


North  Carolina 

do 

do 

ColUonila 

Texas 

MLvMIppI 

Oeorgia 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Tens 


Division 


North  Atlantic. 
Northeast. 

SoDthwcst. 

Do, 
Lower  Mississippi 

Vsllr-y. 
Porlflc  Ocean. 
Nortli  Centrnl, 

Do. 

Ohio  River. 
Do. 
Do. 


South  Atlantic. 

Do. 

Do. 
South  raciflc. 

Southwest. 

Sooth  Atlantic. 
Do. 

Ohio  River. 
SoQthwest. 


North  CentraL 
SouUivest. 
Do. 


irM^ 


•44 


i 
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DIVISION   n IfEBITOKIOXTS 

Meritorious.  This  means  that  the  committee  believes  that  al- 
though the  project  Is  not  stifflclently  advanced  In  stattis  to  warrant 
Its  present  endorsement,  It  Is  meritorious  and  that  the  committee  Is 
willing  to  consider  In  due  course,  Its  advancement  to  division  I 
upon  presentation  by  Its  sponsors  of  additional  evidence  Justifying 
such  action. 


Docket  No. 

J . 

name  of  project 

State  or  States 

Divi-slon 

793-R9 

Cleves  flood  protection 

Ohio       -  ,     ■ 

Ohio  River 

1073-R 

Snake  River  project.  Mountain 
Home  Ouffy,  Long  Tom,  and 
Hillcrest  units  division  (recla- 
mation). 

Deep    draft    and    small    craft 
harbor     development.     Port 
San  Luis. 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  channel  to 
Newport  News. 

Savannah  Harbor  improvement 
program. 

Sears  port 

Idaho 

North  Pacific. 

1096-R4.... 
1126-R3.... 

California. 
Virginia 

--■— . 

South  Pacific. 
North  Atlantic. 

1193A-R... 

Oeorgia 

South  Atlantic 

IIM-R 

Maine 

Nnrtheiuit 

1239 

Oreen  Bay  Harbor,  deepening 

of  entrance  and  channel. 
Kennebunk  River. 

Wisconsin 

North  Central. 

1249 

Maine 

1250 

Haw  Ri<iee  Park  (regional  pub- 
lic park). 

Lynnhaven    Inlet,    Bay,    and 
connecting  waters. 

Tennessee 

Ohio  Rivpr. 

UfiS 

Virginia 

North  Atlantic 

Docket  No. 

Name  of  project 

SUte  or  States 

DiviskQ 

1182-R2.... 

Kihei  district  flood  control 

Palolo  and  Manoa  Valleys 

Hawaii 

Pacific  Ocean 

11(B-R 

do 

Do. 

n6»-R2.... 

Honolulu  Harbor 

...    do 

Do 

117()-R2.... 

1172- R2.... 

1173-R 

1174- R2.... 
1213-R 

1219-R 

1220-R 

1233 

1234 

1238. 

12M 

Harbors  for  light-draft  vesaels, 
coast  of  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Port  Alien  Harbor  modification. 

Kahuluu  Harbor,  Oahu 

Explosive  handling  facilities 

Northeast  (Cai*  Fear)  River, 
above  Hilton  liridge. 

Kaboma  Stream  floo«l  control. .. 

Cape  Fear  River,  above  Wil- 
mington. 

Little  Calumet  River  survey 

Salem  Church  Reservoir 

CongartM-  River  navigation 

Norfolk  6i  Western  Ry.  Bridge. 

Tliirabl.-  Shoiil  Channel,   Nor- 
folk Harbor  and  channel  to 
N>wi>ort  News. 

Pigeon  Creek  watershed  .■survey. . 

I'liscagoula  Harbor  and   Bayou 
Cusotte. 

Port  Sutton  and  Ybor  Channel, 

Tampa  Harbor. 
do.-   

do 

do 

do 

do 

North  Carolina. 

Hawaii * 

North  Carolina. 

Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

Virginia 

South  Carolina.. 
Virginia 

Do. 

Do. 
Dd. 
Do. 
South  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean. 
South  Atlantic. 

North  CentraL 

North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic. 
North  Atlantic 

1257 

1258 

do 

Indiana         .  . 

Do. 
Ohio  River 

1280 

1261 

Mississippi 

Florida 

South  Atlantic. 
Do. 

1261A 

do 

I>o 

>                          '             "1 

DIVISION     III EXPEOmOUS     RZPORT    ON     ATTTHORIZZD     SX7RVET     HEQtrESTED 

Expeditious  report  on  authorized  survey  requested.  This  means 
that  Vhe  committee  believes  that  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  should  request  the  engineering  authority  to  expedite  any 
report  on  any  authorized  investigation  or  survey  of  the  project  to 
the  end  that  appropriate  further  action  may  be  had  thereon  in 
regard  to  Its  classification. 


DIVISION   IV — PROJECTS   RXCX»UIINDXD   FOR   SUBVXT 

Recommended  for  survey.  This  means  that  the  committee  believes 
that  sufficient  showing  on  behalf  of  the  project  has  been  made  to 
warrant  further  examination  in  the  form  of  an  adequate  survey  by 
an  appropriate  agency  of   the  Federal  Government. 


Docket  No. 


876-R7 

1137-R2.... 

1157-R2... 

1158-R2.... 


Name  of  project 


West  Fork,  Whitewater  River. 

Brazos  River  survey 

Waikiki  Beacli  improvement... 
Iiio  Stream  flood  control 


State  or  States 


Indiana 

Texas 4 

Hawaii.-. .4 

do 1 


Divi.sion 


Ohio  River. 
Southwest. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
Vm. 


Docket  \o. 

Name  of  project 

Sute  or  SUtrs 

Division 

Ilfi8-R2  . 

Huk'iwa  Beach  erosion  liroject. 
Santa  Kosa  IVulnsula  cluuuu'l  . 

Hawaii 

Pacific  <>cv«n 

121.VR 

FkM-ida 

fioutli  .\llantic 

1229. 
1229-R 

Escambia  River 

.    <lo. 

do 

do 

I>o 
Do 

1230 

1251 

1265 

Choctawhatchee-Pea  River  Ba- 
sin. 

Han.nh'l  Hivcr  n(>o<l  rontrol 

Mtilat   Hayou  chnnnel ... 

Alahama  and 
Florida. 

Hawaii 

Fk)rlda 

Do. 

Pacifii-  O^iaii. 
South  Atlantic. 

Urgent  Ne«d  for  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Raise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1962 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  a 
statement  which  I  submitted  today  to 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  in  connection  with  hearings 
which  have  been  held  recently  on  Fed- 
eral employees'  pay  legislation. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  this  committee  today 
and  to  commend  you  for  the  current  series 
of  hearings  you  are  now  holding  on  proposed 
legislation  to  raise  the  salaries  of  p)ostal  and 
Federal  workers,  and  for  the  opportunity  to 
give  you  my  views  on  this  legislation. 

You  are  well  aware  of  all  the  facts  in- 
volved in  the  legislation  before  you  and  are 
entirely  familiar  with  Just  what  these  bills 
entail.  I  would  like  to  point  out  something 
that  I  am  sure  has  been  placed  before  you 
before  this,  and  that  is  that  the  pay  Increase 
bill  for  postal  employees  has  been  endorsed 
by  all  postal  groups,  including  both  organi- 
zations of  post  office  clerks,  the  railway 
carriers,  and  others.  It  also  carries  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  the  Government  Employees 
Council,   AFL-CIO.     With   reference    to   the 


pay  Increase  bill  for  Federal  employees,  that 
is  endorsed  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  afliliated  with  the 
AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  living 
in  all  categories  has  continued  to  move  for- 
ward. Two  years  after  the  last  pay  increase 
that  was  authorized  for  postal  and  Federal 
employees,  a  majority  of  these  workers  find 
themselves  deeper  and  deeper  in  an  economic 
hole  that  is  not  of  their  own  making.  The 
cost  of  the  basic  commodities  has  risen  since 
the  last  increase  of  2  years  ago  and  the  wages 
of  the  worker  in  private  industry  has  risen 
proportionately,^  but  the  postal  workers  and 
the  Federal  employees  find  themselves  today 
still  trying  to  maintain  an  adequate  living 
on  the  salary  of  2  years  ago.  They  are  in  an 
intolerable  position,  hemmed  In  by  the  wage 
increases  of  private  business  and  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  living  I  mentioned  before. 

As  a  result  of  this  fact  the  Federal  em- 
ployee and  the  postal  worker  is  limited  at 
the  present  time  by  the  salaries  that  were 
fixed  for  them  2  years  ago.  The  average 
breadwinner  who  works  either  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  particularly  those  in  the  lower 
Income  grade,  find  that  the  problem  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  standard  for  their  fam- 
ily and  themselves  has  Increased.  The  postal 
worker  or  the  classified  Federal  employee 
must  either  go  Into  debt  or  find  a  subsidiary 
form  of  Income  to  supplement  the  Govern- 
ment wage  he  Is  now  receiving.  The  average 
Federal  worker  does  not  desire  to  do  this. 
He  wants  to  spend  all  time  possible  with  his 
family.  If  he  is  forced  into  a  second  position, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  efficiency  Insofar 
as  Federal  work  is  concerned  is  hurt.  This 
Is  Indeed  a  tremendous  burden  to  place  on 
those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  their  Government  either  in  the 
Federal  branch  or  In  the  Postal  Department. 
The  only  possible  solution  to  this  problem  Is 


an  Increase  in  wages  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  times.  This  Increase  In  wages  that 
Is  contained  in  the  legislation  now  before 
you  plus  the  other  features  of  the  bills  you 
are  considering  will  be  a  great  forward  step 
in  giving  us  a  more  efficient  postal  and 
Federal  service  and  In  helping  to  improve 
the  lives  of  our  dedicated  Federal  workers. 
I  am  in  favor  of  this  legislation  you  are 
now  considering  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  committee  report  out  such  legislation 
favorably,  effective  July  1,  1982.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  before  this  Congress  reaches  its 
end  it  will  have  passed  both  Houses  and 
been  enacted  into  law. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Pern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the-  Members  of  this 
House  the  national  lottery  of  Peru. 

This  small  and  poor  country  has  been 
smart  enough  to  take  advantage  of  and 
capitalize  on  the  gambling  spirit  of  its 
people.  The  gross  receipts  for  1961 
amounted  to  over  $3  million.  After  pay- 
ment of  prizes,  the  amount  of  $500,000 
went  into  charitable  organizations  for 
hospital  and  medical  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  luiderstand 
our  stubbornness  and  reluctance  in  not 
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having  our  own  Government-run  lottery 
in  the  United  States.  A  national  lottery 
in  this  country  could  easily,  painlessly, 
and  voluntarily  raise  over  $10  billion  a 
year  in  new  revenue  which  could  be  used 
to  lighten  the  tax  burden  of  our  tax- 
payers. 
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Citizens'  Crime  Commission  of  Metro- 
politan Washin^on  Prepares  for  Vital 
Program — Honors  Outgoing  President; 
New  Officers  Annoonced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VTXOIIOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1962 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27  it  was  my  privilege  to  address 
a  testimonial  luncheon  by  the  Citizens' 
Crime  Commission  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  in  honor  of  its  president, 
Robert  C.  Simmons.  Having  completed 
3  successful  years  as  commission  spokes- 
man, Mr.  Simmons  received  merited 
praise  and  gratitude  from  his  coworkers 
as  he  relinquished  responsibilities  to  the 
new  president,  the  Honorable  Robert  E. 
McLaughlin. 

Installed  along  with  Mr.  McLaughlin 
were  five  newly  elected  directors  of  the 
commission,  including:  Ben  Strouse, 
radio  sUtion  WWDC;  C.  Aubrey  Gasque, 
Deputy  Director  of  Administration  for 
the  U.S.  Courts;  Mark  Evans,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Co.; 
Frank  K.  Smith,  executive  of  an  insur- 
ance firm  which  bears  his  name;  and 
William  K.  Norwood,  of  the  Chesapeake 
ii  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 

Among  those  honoring  Bob  and  pres- 
ent at  this  notable  erent  were  the  Hon- 
orable Alexander  Holtzoff.  judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Donald  Clemmer,  Director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections;  Chief  of  Police  Robert  V. 
Murray;  Chief  of  White  House  Police 
Ralph  C.  Stover;  and  executive  director 
of  the  Citizens'  Crimt  Commission,  Miss 
Sally  Orrison. 

Ralph  Pittman,  a  former  president  of 
the  commission  and  chairman  of  its 
nominating  committee,  presented  re- 
marks concerning  thi  work  of  the  com- 
mi.ssion.  and  paid  si>ecial  tribute  to  the 
influence  of  Chief  Murray  in  the  efficient 
work  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  former  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  presidency,  urged  that  the 
community  continue  all-out  efforts  to 
convince  criminal  elements  that  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  no  soft  outlook  toward 
lawbreakers,  and  cited  the  crime  com- 
mission's aim  of  providing  a  factual  pic- 
ture of  our  strengths  and  weaknesses  In 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  before  my  own  remarks 
it  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  read 
to  the  gioup  a  message  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.   JoHw.sow.  congratulating  Mr.  Sim- 


mons for  wise  counseling  and  able  lead- 
ership. 

Before  presenting  the  commission's 
certificate  of  appreciation  to  the  honored 
guest,  it  was  satisfying  to  add  my  words 
of  gratitude,  and  to  refer  to  the  useful 
community  service  being  carried  forward 
by  the  Citizens'  Crime  Commission  of 
Metropolitan  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
remarks  and  documents  concerning  the 
testimonial  luncheon  for  Mr.  Simmons 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  documents  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks   or  Hon.   Robert   E.   McLaughlik, 

FOEMER  PRESroENT  Or  THE  BOARD  Or  COM- 
MISSIONERS or  Washington,  DC,  at  a 
LuNCHioN  Meeting  or  the  Citizens' 
Crime  Commission  or  Metropolitan 
Washington  * 

The  Washington  community  is  waking  up 
to  the  threats  and  dangers  of  crime  In  a  way 
and  at  a  propitious  time  to  give  us  hope  of 
definite  Improvement.  This  Citizens'  Crime 
Commission  was  born  out  of  a  time  of  stress 
in  the  Police  Department,  when  congres- 
sional committees  were  forced  to  investigate, 
and  found  that  the  community  was  not  tak- 
ing the  part  It  should  take  in  crime  preven- 
tion. Many  good  works  have  come  out  of 
this  commission,  yet  it  has  been  gradually 
forced  out  of  United  Givers  Fund  and  placed 
VB  a  financial  position  where  it  was  greatly 
crippled  In  Its  operation.  We  mvist  see  to 
this  financial  situation.  I  do  not  say  this 
lightly.  I  know  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
Bob  Simmons  and  his  predecessors — to  say 
nothing  of  Sally  Orrison.  (And  it  Is  difficult 
to  say  anything  of  the  crime  commission 
without  saying  something  of  Sally  Orrison 
because  she  ^lterally  eats,  drinks  and  sleeps 
"crime  commission.") 

One  of  the  early  bits  of  information  that  I 
received  as  a  District  Commissioner  In  1955 
was  that  I  could  rely  on  the  work  of  the 
then  Washington  Criminal  Justice  Associa- 
tion, and  I  was  introduced  to  a  work  on 
police  administration  which  was  Its  current 
accomplishment  In  conjunction  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  management  office  and 
the  Metropolitan  Police. 

There  has  been  a  strong  yeast  working  In 
the  whole  Washington  community  which  is 
bearing  fruit  In  the  neighborhood  meetings 
which  are  now  underway.  While  It  Is  largely 
the  chvu-ches,  school  and  recreation  officers 
who  are  coming  forward — it  Is  definitely  a 
movement  forward.  The  last  time  this  area 
was  so  stirred  up  about  crime  was  when  the 
blasts  of  publicity  were  released  on  the  "Re- 
port on  Prisons,  Probation,  and  Parole." 
This  came  at  a  time  when  for  5  years  the 
crime  curve  dived  consistently  downward  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  my  stated 
opinion  then — and  It  Is  my  opinion  now — 
that  the  effect  of  the  handling  of  that  re- 
port was  to  telegraph  to  the  Washington 
community  that  Washington  was  "going  soft 
on  crime."  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  police 
as  well.  And,  although  the  police  redoubled 
their  efforts,  the  crime  curve  changed  Its 
direction  the  next  month  and  began  the  5- 
year  ascent  that  we  are  so  concerned  al>out 
at  this  moment. 

We  must  convince  the  shady  and  criminal 
element  that  this  community  has  not  sof- 
tened up,  and  that  they  had  better  go  to 
work  or  leave  town.  The  yeast  is  beginning 
to  work. 

I  well  remember  the  condition  of  the  Police 
Department  at  the  time  of  Jennimos  Ran- 
dolph's investigation.  It  was  largely  an 
aftermath  of  the  corrupting  Infiuence  of  pro- 
hibition. 

It  la  significant  that  this  organization  was 
first  called  the  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
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because  brutality  and  the  third  degree  had 
taken  the  place  of  good  police  work.  Thank 
God,  the  latter  Is  wholly  finished  In  this 
commimlty,  and  the  former  Is  well  under 
control,  and  where  practiced  Is  definitely 
against  police  policy.  This  Police  Depart- 
ment has  come  a  long  way  In  the  past  25 
years — and  most  of  the  progress  has  been 
accomplished  In  the  past  10  years,  since  Bob 
Murray  has  been  Chief  of  Police.  Chief  Mur- 
ray has  attacked  the  problems  with  integrity 
and  InteUlgence.  He  has  carried  the  weight 
of  law  enforcement  In  this  community.  We 
have  watched  his  hair  turn  white  In  a  re- 
markably short  time.  We  citizens  must  give 
him  a  firm  hand.  No  longer  should  he  carry 
the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  our  police 
standards  and  criteria  beyond  compromise. 
No  longer  should  he  alone  bear  the  brunt  of 
right  or  left  extremists  or  political  Infiuence. 

There  are  many  departments  in  a  large 
municipal  government.  We  have  over  27,000 
municipal  employees.  Less  than  3,000  of 
them  are  policemen.  Yet  there  is  the  one 
area  in  which  the  citizen  can  contribute 
most — he  can  help  the  police  directly.  We 
find  that  our  advice  on  traffic  engineering, 
health  problems  and  welfare.  Is  not  too  ef- 
fective. But  we  are  the  milieu  In  which 
crime  works,  and  we  can  stop  it  nearly  dead 
If  we  all  turn  to  and  give  assistance. 

Our  own  peculiar  niche  as  an  organization 
Is  to  crystallize  and  concentrate  this  effort. 
I  think  there  Is  much  to  be  done,  and  we 
can  start  Immediately. 

When  the  peace  and  calm  of  my  farm  was 
disturbed  one  weekend  by  a  telephone  call 
from  one  of  my  close  friends  In  Washing- 
ton. I  accepted  this  new  responsibility  be- 
cause I  heard  that  one  of  the  projects  in 
view  was  a  coordination  of  Information  on 
law  enforcement  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  had  tried  to  get  a  modest  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  in  1960,  but  had  been  turned 
down.  This  organization,  through  Bob  Sim- 
mons and  Sally  Orrison,  tried  In  1961  with 
the  same  results.  Now,  the  plan  is  to  get 
the  money  from  the  people  and  do  the  Job. 
This  community  has  little  coordinated  in- 
formation which  would  permit  an  overall 
evaluation  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  system. 
The  $10,000  required  for  collection  and  eval- 
uation of  this  information  will  be  the  cheap- 
est contribution  ever  made  to  peace  and 
good  order  In  this  city. 

The  price  of  freedom  Is  eternal  vigilance. 
Eternal  vigilance  was  the  reason  for  the 
organization  of  this  group.  With  Its  roots 
In  the  fertile  soil  of  Jennings  Randolph's 
1934  Investigation,  and  its  branches  In  the 
free  air  of  another  day,  the  Citizens'  Crime 
Commission  will  grow  in  latitude  and  stature 
until  its  beneficial  Influance  Is  felt  from 
the  courts  and  correctional  institutions  down 
to  the  dens  and  brothels  where  our  crimi- 
nals are  bred,  and  contribute  once  more  to 
safe  streets  In  our  city  and  the  eradication 
of  Its  crime.  Crime,  like  traffic.  Is  not  Just 
the  problem  of  the  police.  It  Is  your  prob- 
lem— the  problem  of  the  community. 

Remarks  at  Lttncheon  Meeting  or  Citizens', 
Crime      Commission      or      Metropolitan 
Washington  bt  Ralph  D.  Pittman,  Past 
President  and   Chairman   or  Nominating 
COMMrpTEE,  June  27,  1962 
The  Citizens'  Crime  Commission  is  a  group 
of    leading    business    and    professional    men 
and  women,  privately  organized  to  coordinate 
the  records  of  the   entire  criminal  process, 
that  Is,  the  police,   the  U.S.  attorney,  the 
grand  Jury,  the  courts,  probation,  the  De- 
partment   of    Corrections,    and    Parole,    and 
then  to  analyze  the  weakness  of  the  system 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.    It  also  studies 
and  recommends  Improvements  for  specific 
areas  therein,  where  outside  help  Is  needed. 
It  Is  concerned  with  Just  treatment  of  the 
offender — but  It  Is  also  concerned  with  jus- 
tice for  the  law-abiding  citizen.    It  Is  main- 
tained as  a  private  organization  to  be  free 
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from  any  outside  pressure  that  could  Impair 
Its  effectiveness.  This  Is  why  It  qualifies  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Citizens'  Crime  Commissions. 

The  Citizens'  Crime  Commission  recog- 
nizes that  any  phase  of  the  criminal  process, 
whether  it  be  police  or  prisons,  necessitates 
deep  understanding  and  a  professional  ap- 
proach to  any  Improvement.  It  is  apprecia- 
tive of  the  very  competent  administrators  of 
all  the  departments  in  the  system  of  Justice 
In  Washington  today,  and  of  their  continued 
dedication  to  Improving  their  respective  de- 
partments. Advances  In  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  prison  system  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  phenomenal  in  the  last 
decade.  The  Citizens'  Crime  Commission  has 
been  of  assistance,  as  is  its  purpose.  But  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  exceptionally  quali- 
fied police  officials,  prison  officials  and  parole 
officials  at  this  time.  The  Citizens'  Crime 
Commission  has  supplemented  their  efforts — 
and  ia  coordinating  the  records  of  persons 
arrested  for  felony  offenses  to  learn  what 
happens  after  arrest — and  why  so  many 
arrested  go  free. 

In  1957  when  Police  Chief  Robert  Murray 
and  the  Police  Department  were  charged 
with  police  brutality,  violation  of  civil 
rights  and  discrimination  of  promotions  In 
the  department,  the  Citizens'  Crime  Com- 
mission conducted  detailed  study  of  the 
complete  record  of  every  Individual  con- 
cerned. The  records  and  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis proved  that  in  the  promotion  system — 
continued  study  and  Improvements  had  al- 
ready been  effected  by  Deputy  Chief  Howard 
Covell  working  with  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Personnel  Office 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  it  also 
proved  that  more  promotions  of  Negro  police 
officers  in  plainclothes  or  the  detective  force, 
where  competitive  examinations  are  not  nec- 
essary, had  been  made  during  the  tenure  of 
Murray,  as  Chief,  which  at  that  time  was 
about  7  years,  then  in  the  combined  history 
of  the  department  dating  back  to  about  1920. 
He  has  made  it  the  foremost  department 
in  this  country  as  It  Is  today  and  he  is 
known  internationally  through  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  Commendations  from  high- 
ranking  police  officials  from  countries  In 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, from  all  over  the  free  world,  have  been 
awarded  him  following  their  visits  to  his 
department  for  observation  and  study.  All 
this  is  to  say — we  leave  him  to  run  the  com- 
plex, professional.  Internal  affairs  of  his  de- 
partment— and  we  want  to  be  on  record  as 
supporting  his  thinking  in  deploying  the 
men  in  his  department  as  well  as  the  other 
responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  We 
are  equally  as  vociferous  in  our  commenda- 
tion to  and  support  of  Donald  Clemmer, 
Director  of  the  I>epartment  of  Corrections. 


June  27,   1962. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jennings:  Please  convey  to  Bob  Sim- 
mons my  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his 
being  honored  today  by  the  Citizens'  Crime 
Commission  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 
During  the  15  years  that  he  has  served  the 
commission,  and  especially  during  the  last 
3  as  president,  his  wise  counseling  and 
able  leadership  have  spurred  the  Washington 
Crime  Commission  on  to  assuming  ever 
greater  responsibilities  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

LTNDON  B.  JOHNSOIf , 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Jennings  R.*ndolph,  or 
West  Visginia,  at  Testimonial  Luncheon 
roR  Robert  C.  Simmons 

It  la  a  genuine  pleasure  to  Join  with  this 
distinguished  gathering  In  giving  public 
recognition    to  the  significant  service   per- 


formed in  the  Nation's  Capital  by  Robert  C. 
Simmons  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the 
Citizens  Crime  Commission  of  Metrc^wlitan 
Washington. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  been  intensely  Interested  in  the  activi- 
ties of  our  commission  and  Its  Influence  on 
criminal  Justice.  As  a  property  owner,  as  a 
legislator,  and  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mission. I  am  happy  for  this  opportunity  to 
counsel  with  you  on  certain  responsibilities, 
problems,  and  aims  in  reducing  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Certainly,  among  the  principal  objectives 
of  any  civic  group  is  the  prevention  of  crime. 
This  must  be  a  particular  concern  to  Wash- 
Ingtonians.  We  live  In  trying  times.  'Hmes 
when  public  opinion  Influences  the  course 
of  International  policy  and  causes  changes 
that  effect  tens  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  children. 

All  who  work  in  Washington.  DC.  Ihe  in 
the  very  center  of  the  world  spotlight,  with 
the  eyes  of  people  focused  on  the  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  which  take  place  in  our 
Federal  Government.  However,  it  Is  not  only 
the  Federal  area  of  this  city  which  comes 
under  close  scrutiny:  far  from  it.  The 
farmer  of  India,  the  shopowner  in  Japan, 
the  soldier  of  Argentina — all  look  with  ex- 
treme Interest  at  Washington,  and  from 
what  they  hear  and  see,  form  an  opinion  of 
America.  More  than  that,  they  form  an 
opinion  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  We 
are  a  showcase. 

In  this  Capital  City  of  the  world's  most 
influential  nation,  we  present  a  picture  of 
democracy.  How  can  we  win  the  under- 
developed lands  to  our  side  if  we  display  a 
city  filled  with  vice,  crime,  and  hate?  What 
do  we  answer  when  asked  why  citizens  of 
a  free  country  fear  to  walk  their  city's 
streets  after  dark?  Indeed  there  Is  no  an- 
swer. We  must  prevent.  Insofar  as  possible, 
these  questions  from  being  asked. 

In  1934,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  District  Committee,  it  was  my 
duty  to  take  active  part  in  an  investigation 
of  crime  in  the  District — a  thorough  in- 
vestigation which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  The 
picture  was  far  from  bright.  The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  public  misinformation 
about  criminal  conditions  was  due  primarily 
to  official  statements  which  tended  to  dis- 
count the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  An 
equally  important  cause  of  popular  ignorance 
w.-tf  the  striking  lack  of  coordinated  records. 
In  Its  concluding  statement  our  committee 
stated  that:  "No  improvement  can  be 
effected  until  the  people  of  Washington  be- 
come convinced  of  the  unpleasant  truth, 
and  until  the  city,  facing  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  determines  to  wage  unceasing  war- 
fare against  the  forces  of  vice  and  crime." 

Recognizing  that  an  urgent  need  existed, 
the  committee  reconomendcd  that  a  citizen* 
group  be  formed  to  study  the  facts,  and  to 
lend  all  possible  impetus  to  a  program  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  criminal  process. 

Such  organizations  had  been  tested  In 
Chicago  and  Baltimore,  and  had  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Responding  to  the  need,  citizens  formed 
the  Washington  Criminal  Justice  Associa- 
tion, which  In  1961  became  the  Citizens' 
Crime  Commission  of  MetropollUn  Washing- 
ton. Business  and  professional  men,  pub- 
lishers, and  Interested  citizens  Joined  in  this 
worthwhile  effort  to  Improve  conditions. 
Their  labors  have  borne  positive  results  for 
good. 

Prom  Its  Inception,  the  Citizens'  Crime 
Commission  has  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  coordination  between  various  ele- 
ments of  the  law-enforcement  structure.  It 
was  noted  that  difficulties  and  shortcomings 
are  evident  in  such  a  divergent  system.  For 
example,  the  Police  Department  reports  cer- 
tain figures  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vesUgaUoa    for   inclusion   In   Ita    uniform 


crime  index;  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  re- 
port* to  the  Department  of  Justice;  the 
courts  report  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  VS.  Courts;  and  the  Department  of 
Corrections  reports  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  However,  there  was,  prior  to  the 
efforts  of  this  commission,  little  or  no  liaison 
between  these  agencies.  A  meaningful  pic- 
ture, therefore,  of  the  overall  criminal  situa- 
tion could  not  be  drawn. 

We  emphasize  the  imperative  need  for  an 
accurate  and  complete  recording  system  so 
that  the  public  can  gage  the  extent  of  the 
criminal  problem,  and  the  success  of  reme- 
dial efforts. 

Were  we  to  refer  to  statistics  for  an  idea 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  we  would 
be  appalled.  For  example:  During  the  first 
3  months  of  1962,  56  percent  of  the  young 
people  brought  before  Juvenile  court  author- 
ity were  "repeaters"— boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  arrested  before,  and  who  evidently 
had  gained  little  help  from  efforts  at  rehabil- 
itation. Can  we  consider  figures  like  those 
and  not  he  moved  to  action?  Can  we  read 
in  our  daily  newspapers  the  accounts  of 
robbery,  violence,  and  murder  and  not  move 
with  forthright  action  so  that  Washington, 
D.C,  can  maintain  a  sense  of  dignity,  safety, 
and  respect  for  law  which  Is  such  an  Inherent 
part  of  our  national  heritage? 

What  then  can  we  do?  What  Is  the  aim 
of  this  commission?  Our  immediate  con- 
cern lies  in  a  problem  at  the  grassroots  level 
of  community  relations — to  educate  and 
challenge  citizens  to  their  responsibilities  in 
crime  prevention  by  achieving  an  under- 
standing of  the  law;  not  merely  obeying  the 
law's  letter. 

We  will  then  be  attacking  crime  through 
a  program  of  awareness  and  active  Interest; 
a  program  aimed  at  developing  knowledge 
of  the  basic  causes  of  lawbreaklng  and  de- 
signed to  reexamine  the  entire  criminal 
process  within  the  metropolitan  area  with 
a  goal  of  feasible  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. We  will  be  coordinating  to  the 
best  possible  degree  the  records  and  statis- 
tics of  various  law-enforcement  agencies. 
We  will  provide  more  accurate  and  meaning- 
ful evaluations  In  problem  areas. 

A  useful  example  of  crime  prevention  ef- 
forts being  carried  forward  In  other  cities 
is  the  series  of  documentary  films  produced 
by  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  These  are  being 
shown  In  Metropolitan  Washington  over 
station  WRC-TV.  Filmed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Crime  Commission,  and  made  available 
through  the  efforts  of  our  own  organization, 
the  series  can  do  much  to  Inform  our  citi- 
zens in  the  various  functions  of  criminal 
Justice.  We  are  grateful  to  station  WRC-TV 
for  Its  cooperation  in  providing  this  worth- 
while presentation.  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
give  the  program  your  special  attention  and 
to  tell  others. 

Progress  has  been  made.  Beginning  in 
January,  the  commission  initiated  a  new  re- 
porting procedure  utilizing  IBM  machine 
coding.  It  will  permit  us  to  make  much 
more  accurate  Judgments  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  criminal  treatment. 

Information  on  felony  offenses  is  gathered 
from  each  police  precinct,  and  from  the 
Statistical  Bureau  at  police  headquarters; 
the  office  of  the  US.  attorney  forwards  in- 
dictment lists  which  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  police  arrest  records;  the  courts 
furnish  a  copy  of  case  dispositions;  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  provides  copies  of 
reports  sent  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons;  the  Board  of  Parole  sends  Informa- 
tion regarding  board  action  and  parole 
violations.  Armed  with  this  data,  and  by 
incorporating  it  Into  an  accurate  machine 
processing  system,  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
provide  citizens  and  enforcement  agencies 
of  this  area  with  a  complete  picture. 

The  commitment  of  the  crime  commis- 
sion Is  to  gather  and  analyze  data,  ferret  out 
weaknesses  in  the  process,  study  IndlTldual 
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cases  where  indicated,  publish  and  publicize 
reports  giving  findings  and  recommendations 
for  improvement.  Thus  we  gain  a  basis  of 
information  from  which  to  report  on  overall 
criminal  conditions  and  Indicating  the  needs 
for  future  research.  We  study  the  entire 
scope  of  the  picture  and  not  merely  isolated 
segment*.  We  are  concerned  with  police 
activities,  the  courts,  the  prison  system, 
and  the  parole  board — and  we  recognize  that 
without  a  more  complete  and  accurate  p>er- 
spective  of  all  of  these  elements  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  appreciation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  law  enforcement. 

The  Citizens'  Crime  Commission  of  Metro- 
politan Washington  la  suited  to  such  respon- 
sible work,  and  I  tun  confident  that  its 
members  will  eagerly  Biccept  the  challenge. 

In  connection  with  attention  to  duty  on 
challenging  problems  here  In  the  Capital 
City,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Robert  C.  Btro,  for  the  thorough  and  fair 
manner  in  which  he  has  labored  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  our  pleasant  purpose  today,  to  gather 
in  honor  of  one  of  our  neighbors  who  has 
embraced  this  challenge  as  a  personal  com- 
mitment, and  for  15  years  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  programs  of 
this  organization. 

Retiring  after  42  years  of  success  in  sell- 
ing with  the  Johns-Manville  Corp.,  Robert 
C.  Simmons  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Citizens'  Crime  Commission,  and  has  t>een 
instrumental  In  lu  latter  development,  plan- 
ning, and  growth. 

He  has  unselfishly  devoted  his  time  and 
talent  to  securing  an  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  criminal  Justice  with- 
in this  city.  He  has  understood  the  need  for 
the  positive  approach,  and  has  demonstrated 
it  in  his  dealings  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  U.S.  attorney,  the 
courts,  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and 
the  Board  of  Parole. 

Throughout  hU  3  years  as  president,  and 
during  the  preceding  12  years  In  which  he 
acted  as  a  member  of  our  board  of  direc- 
tors, Robert  C.  Simmons  has  shown  insight, 
dedication,  patience,  and  willingness  to  carry 
the  load.  Now,  t>ecause  of  these  efforts, 
Washington,  D.C,  is  a  better  home  for  us  all, 
and  the  movement  to  which  he  has  lent  such 
strong  support  will  continue  to  be  meaning- 
ful to  the  community,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Recognizing  his  leadership  abilities,  his 
sincere  devotion,  and  his  high  sense  of  civic 
responsibility,  we,  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Citizens'  Crime  Commission  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  extend  happy  congratu- 
lations and  deepest  gratitude  to  Robert  C 
Simmons,  our  outgoing  president.  As  a 
mark  of  further  respect  and  affection  we 
present  him  with  this  certificate  as  tangible 
evidence  of  our  esteem,  our  good  will,  and 
our  appreciation. 
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Faith  m  God  It  America's  Secret  Weapon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1962 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  my  press  release  on 
the  occasion  of  my  introduction  of  a 
House  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  prayers 
to  be  offered  In  the  cx)urse  of  any  pro- 


gram in  any  public  school  or  other  public 
place  in  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Congressman  Baring  stated  that,  although 
over  one-third  of  the  world's  population  may 
be  enslaved  to  communism,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  America  should  ever  fall  under  its 
domination.  We  are  told  in  the  Scriptures 
that  "one  with  God  is  a  majority" — our 
Nation,  under  God.  has  the  power  to  with- 
stand and  overcome  the  enemy — if  our  people 
will  arouse  themselves  and  If  they  will  rise 
to  the  occasion. 

Through  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  blessings  which  we  now  enjoy, 
through  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  to  His 
people,  and  through  courage  to  act  upon 
these  promises,  we  have  the  mightiest  weap- 
ons known  to  man  to  bring  about  our  de- 
liverance. Herein  lies  our  strength  and  our 
protection,  faith  in  God  is  America's  secret 
weapon,  and  It  Is  a  defense  which  cannot 
be  equaled  by  the  efforts  of  a  godless  enemy. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution In  opposition  to  the  recent  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  ban  prayers  in 
schools.  This  resolution  would  amend  the 
US.  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  prayers 
to  be  offered  in  the  course  of  any  program 
In  any  public  school  or  other  public  place 
in  the  United  States. 


sions  to  the  workers.  More  important, 
however,  it  helps  keep  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  all  those  in  bondage  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  the  hope  of  eventual  freedom 
and  the  will  to  live,  work,  and  ultimately 
to  fight  for  it. 

On  this  anniversary  date  of  the  Poz- 
nan  uprising,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  this  small  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous people  of  that  city  who  dared  to 
defy  the  military  might  of  their  Com- 
munist overlords  in  the  name  of  liberty. 


The  Poznan  Upritin; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1962 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
looking  ahead  to  the  universally  free 
world  we  are  endeavoring  to  help  build, 
we  would  do  well  at  times  to  look  back 
for  inspiration  and  impetus  to  some  of 
the  heroic,  even  tragic,  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  man's  struggle  to  be  free. 

Such  an  event  took  place  just  6  years 
ago.  On  June  28  and  29,  1956,  the  fac- 
tory workers  in  the  industrial  city  of 
Poznan  in  western  Poland  staged  an 
uprising  that  was  stark  evidence  of  the 
determination  of  the  Poles  to  break  the 
shackles  forced  on  them  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

These  sturdy  workers  objected  to  being 
grossly  underpaid.  Some  could  not  buy 
enough  bread  with  their  hard-earned 
pay  to  nourish  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  had  appealed,  but  their 
pleas  went  imheeded  by  the  Commimist- 
controlled  government  which  owns  and 
operates  the  factories. 

On  June  28  the  men  in  the  large  steel 
plant  there,  some  30,000  in  all.  staged 
an  uprising  which  the  Communist 
tyrants  branded  a  revolt.  Treating  it  as 
such,  the  Communist  government  or- 
dered tanks,  artillery,  and  troops  to 
crush  the  demonstration.  Within  48 
hours  the  Polish  workers  were  beaten. 
Some  45  of  them  were  dead.  Several 
hundred  more  were  wounded. 

The  Poznan  uprising  was  not  written 
off  by  the  Poles  as  a  complete  loss,  how- 
ever, despite  the  ruthless  manner  in 
which  it  was  suppressed.  The  Polish 
Communist  government  discovered  that 
it  could  never  kill  the  spirit  of  hberty, 
and  as  a  result  made  several  conces- 


Nintli  Annual  Osmers  Questionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28,  1962 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  during  the  later  part  of  May  and 
early  June,  my  office  mailed  out  more 
than  100,000  questionnaires  to  voters  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District  in  New 
Jersey.  My  eight  previous  annual  ques- 
tionnaires have  proved  so  helpful  to  me 
In  doing  my  job  here,  that  I  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  twice  as  many  constituents 
as  last  year.  Approximately  90,000  on 
my  hst  are  voters  selected  from  lists  of 
registered  voters  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation.  The  remaining  10,000  are 
leaders  in  the  professions,  labor,  busi- 
-ness,  industry,  reUgion.  education,  and 
government. 

While  my  district  has  neither  mining 
nor  important  agricultural  activities 
within  its  borders,  it  is  otherwise  one  of 
the  most  diverse  in  the  Nation  with 
nearly  every  conceivable  type  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activity  within  it. 
Income  levels  are  higher  than  national, 
but  occupations  are  normally  distributed 
among  workers,  tx)th  union  and  non- 
imion,  small  and  large  business,  and  the 
professions.  Minority  groups  are  also 
normal  in  size  compared  to  similar  su- 
burban areas. 

In  addition  to  the  more  than  20-per- 
cent return  of  questionnaires,  nearly 
2,000  constituents  wrote  me  letters  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  the  subjects  cov- 
ered by  the  questions,  as  well  as  other 
issues. 

After  tabulating  the  returns,  the  sta- 
tistical experts  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  most  helpful  in  checking  the  re- 
sults for  me  according  to  the  latest 
scientific  sampling  techniques. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  actual  results 
in  percentages  will  appear  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  m  a  table  below  these 
remarks,  there  are  several  observations 
about  them  which  seem  appropriate. 

This  year  59  percent  do  not  favor  the 
overall  record  of  the  Kermedy  adminis- 
tration, 28  percent  favor  it,  while  13 
percent  are  undecided.  Impressive  num- 
bers of  voters  in  my  district  appear  to 
be  losing  confidence  in  the  overall  record 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  A  year 
ago,  in  response  to  my  1961  annual  ques- 
tionnaire, only  47  percent  of  those  reply- 
ing opposed  the  administrations  record, 
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26  percent  favored  it  and  27  percent 
were  then  undecided.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  as  the  Nation's  economic 
picture  became  blurred  during  the  past 
month  by  the  stock  market  collapse,  the 
daily  returns  of  questionnaries  showed 
a  sharp  dropping  off  of  approval  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Four  out  of  five  answering  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  stand  firm  in 
southeast  Asia  even  at  the  risk  of  war; 
moreover,  9  out  of  10  believe  that  con- 
cessions to  Communists  would  not  bring 
peace  there  or  end  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Three-quarters  of  the  replies  regis- 
tered opposition  to  granting  the  Presi- 
dent standby  recession  power  to  start 
public  works  or  to  lower  taxes  without 
the  approval  of  the  Congress. 


By  better  than  SVi  to  1,  my  constitu- 
ents oppose  a  tax  withholding  system  for 
interest  and  dividends;  3  out  of  4 
favor  strong  Federal  action  to  insure 
voting  rights  to  every  American  citizen 
while  the  President's  methods  In  the 
recent  steel -price  controversy  are  fa- 
vored by  less  than  a  third. 

A  Federal  program  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  had  support  by  a  2-to-l 
margin.  Of  those  favoring  such  a  pro- 
gram, 40  percent  support  the  existing 
Kerr-Mills  law  with  its  Federal-State 
approach;  28  percent  want  the  pending 
King-Anderson  bill's  social  security 
plan,  with  the  remaining  32  percent  pre- 
ferring a  voluntary  private  health  in- 
surance program  paid  for  by  an  income 
tax  credit  or  by  the  Government. 

ircrccnt; 


The  President's  tariff  and  foreign  trade 
program  received  the  support  of  39  per- 
cent with  31  percent  opposed.  A  larger 
percentage  of  "undecided"  replies — 30 
percent — were  recorded  on  this  question 
than  any  other. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  answered  every 
question.  The  percentages  shown  for 
each  question  in  the  tables  below  are 
based  on  the  tabulation  of  all  of  the  re- 
plies received  to  that  particular  question 
or  part  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  many  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  in- 
quiring aoout  the  results  of  my  1962 
poll.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  Record  the  tabulated  percentages 
of  the  replies  to  my  ninth  questionnaire 
received  up  to  June  27.  1962: 


m 

Do  you  favor— 

1.  The  overall  rpford  of  the  Kennedy  administration'' 

2.  The  United  Nations  as  tb«  best  means  ol  maintainlnE 

world  peace? 

If  yi«.  do  yon  support— 

U.S.  rjurelia*  of  $aoO,O0OJ»O  U.N.boiHls? 
rerrnancnt  UN',  tntpmatlonal  ^lollec  force? 

Admission  of  Red  China' .  T" 

Congo  ojieration  and  similar  actiMns?^ 

3.  United  States  standing  firm  In  southeast  Asiaeven  at  the 

risk  of  war? 

1/  no,  do  you  think  etmoessioos  to  Commnnlsts  would 
brmg  peace.' 

4.  United  states  standing  firm  in  Berlin  even  at  tlie  risk  of 

war?.. 

I/no,  do  you  think  concesstans  to  Communists  would  end 
crisis? 

8.  A  nuclear  tMt   twn   b«itore  Soviets  a©^' to  foolproof 
Inspection? ^ 

6.  Strong  Fed.ral  acUon  to  Insiire'voting  "rights  to' "every 

Ametican'.. ' 

7.  Board  Federal  financial  aid  for  commuter  trimsportation^ 

8.  drantuig  the  I'resideut  the  standby  retcaeion  ix>wer  he' 

?WkS — 

To  start  public  worlis  spending  without  approval  of 

Congress? 

To  lower  taxes  without  approval  of  Congress?.  JIIII! 


Yes 


28 
60 

43 

79 
10 
81 

81 

6 
90 

5 
10 

75 

40 


21 

22 


No 


59 

27 

43 
14 

78 
10 

10 

91 

7 

90 

85 

15 

42 


75 


Utt- 
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13 
13 

14 

7 

12 
9 

9 

3 

3 

5 

5 
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Do  you  (a vor— Continued 

9.  A  tax  uifhliolding  system  for  savings  intcn>st  and  stock 

niviflends' 

Tlu'  I'ri'siilenfs  tariff  and  forcif'n  trade'prnirraiii' 

l-ederal  financial  aid  for  comnunity  fallout  shelters' 

Kediral  priiv-wuge  ountrol  in  li^sic  iudustrica  to  curiT'tu-' 


10. 
11. 
12. 

flalion   

13.  Methods  used  l.y  l^wldcn't'in'rewnt'stwrfVli'c'wm't'rtv 

H.  (  urtailing  nonniiiitiry  expcnditore*  if  oold-war 'cri^ 

continues? 

IS.  A  Kedenil  program  to  provide  health  ciire  for  th«"aged' 
11  yes,  pica,-*  cheek  the  penoral  method  yon  prefer: 

Medical,  hospital,  and  niirsin?  home  carr  for  all  in 
need;  paid  hall  by  Fe<lerml,  half  by  State  ^ovem- 
Dient  (Federal  IMjij  KerrMilU  law;  .New  Jersey 
residents  n<it  covered  until  State  le2i.sl;aiirc  actsi 

Limited  private  home,  host.ltnl.  and  nursing  home 
care  only,  but  no  nie<lioal  exj  ense.s,  for  those  nndix 
social  s»-fiirity;  paid  for  by  incuased  godal  s«cu- 
rty  lajies  (Kin?-Andersonbili) 28 

\olunt;u-y  private  health  insurance;  prenilums'cov'- 
ered  by  Imome  tax  credit,  or  i.ai<l  by  (Jovernment 
for  Illume  who  owe  no  income  tax .      32 
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No 
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Prayers  in  Our  PabKc  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

or    MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28.  1962 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  that  prayers-ln 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  Statfes 
violate  our  constitutional  right  to  free- 
dom of  religion  is  an  affront  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  a  distortion  of  our 
Constitution  and  its  intent,  and  the 
worst  sort  of  legalistic  nitpicking. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  ^t- 
raged,  and  rightfully  so.  over  this  rulinK 
which  denies  to  our  schoolchildren  the 
opportunity,  if  they  choose  to  use  that 
opportunity,  to  affirm  their  reliance  on 
Almighty  Ood  and  pray  for  HJs  blessings 
on  parents,  teachers  and  on  the  United 
States. 

The  fli-st  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  the  Supreme  Court  opines 
would  be  violated  by  the  voluntary 
recitation  of  even  a  simple  nondenom- 
Inatlonal  prayer,  specifies  that  "the 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof." 


The  application  of  this  amendment  to 
a  prayer  recommended  by  a  State 
agency,  in  this  case  New  York,  must 
surely  rank  as  one  of  the  most  amazing 
legal  feats  in  recorded  history. 

How  a  simple  nondenominational 
prayer  can  be  equated  with  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  establishing  a  religion  is 
a  complete  mystery.  No  reasonable  ex- 
planation is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Has  Congress  made  a  law  establishing 
a  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof?    No. 

Has  anyone's  freedom  of  religion  been 
abrogated?     No. 

To  read  any  such  meanings  or  results 
into  the  recitation  of  the  prayer  in 
question  requires  clairvoyant  powers  to 
which  ordinary  mortals  cannot  aspire. 

Carrying  this  illogical  decision  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  perhaps  the  Supreme 
Court  may  next  rule  that  the  oath  taken 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  entering  office  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  not  to  mention  oaths 
taken  by  other  officials  of  the  Federal, 
State,  county  and  even  city  governments 
of  this  covmtry. 

Next  the  Supreme  Court  may  wish  to 
consider  deleting  the  mention  of  Ctod 
from  our  national  pledge  of  allegiance 
and  from  our  national  anthem.  The 
words  "In  God  we  trust"  may  be  or- 
dered removed  from  our  coins. 


The  inspiiing  prayers  which  open 
each  session  of  this  House  and  of  the 
Senate  are  clearly  suspect  by  the  terms 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  have  to  make 
some  drastic  changes  at  home,  such  as 
the  invocation  of  Gods  protection  of 
the  Court  itself  which  opens  each  of 
its  sessions.  We  would  also  assume  the 
Court  will  expunge  the  mention  of  Ood 
in  tlie  oatli  taken  by  court  witnesses. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  atheistic  serviceman  will  initiate 
a  suit  to  do  away  with  chaplains  of  our 
military  forces  and  the  services  they 
conduct,  on  this  same  frail  basis  that 
his  right  to  freedom  of  religion  has  been 
abridged.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as 
to  how  the  Supreme  Court  would  rule 
on  this  question.  In  light  of  the  current 
decision? 

If  simple  school  prayers  are  In  viola- 
tion of  the  first  amendment,  what  about 
Christmas  activities  in  our  public 
schools? 

These  examples  may  seem  farfetched 
but  after  observing  some  of  the  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. I  wonder. 

Like  every  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  received  countless  letters 
over  the  years  from  Americans  who  arc 
greatly  concerned  about  the  trend  of  the 
decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court.    I  have  refrained  heretofore  from 
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•  making  any  critical  public  expressions 
/  regarding  these  decisions,  even  though 
'  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  since  the 
Supreme  Court  often  appears  to  be  legis- 
lating. I  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Legislature  ought  to  be  entitled  to  recip- 
rocal privileges.  I  cim  no  longer  remain 
silent. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  tliat  In  this  and  many 
other  decisions,  the  will  and  welfare  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  have 
been  subverted  to  protect  some  fancied 
rights  of  a  minority  of  citizens,  in  some 
instances  Communists,  murderers,  rap- 
ists and  similar  scum. 

While  I  believe  the  individual  rights 
of  a  citizen  must  be  scrupulously  pro- 
tected, it  Is  my  settled  judgment  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  stretched  Its  in- 
terpretation of  these  rights  far  beyond 
any  reasonable  limit  in  some  cases,  viith 
the  result  that  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  has  been  prejudiced.  Thus  it  is 
in  this  matter,  which  is  a  case  of  cater- 
ing to  the  desires  of  a  few  malcontents 
by  means  of  a  specious  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  to  the  detriment  of 
this  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

James  Bryce  once  observed  that  law 
will  never  be  strong  or  respected  unless 
it  has  the  sentiment  of  the  people  behind 
it.  This  decision  is  not  strong  and  can- 
not be  respected  beoause  the  people  of 
this  Nation  do  not  and  could  not  ap- 
prove. 

Thomas  Jefferson  also  had  advice 
which  seems  applicaljle  to  this  decision. 
He  noted  that  the  strict  observance  of 
the  law  is  one  of  the  high  virtues  of  a 
good  citizen,  but  not  the  highest.  The 
laws  of  necessity,  of  self-preservation 
and  of  saving  our  country  when  it  Is  iri 
danger  are  of  higher  obligation. 

Our  country  today  1$  in  danger  and  we 
are  calling  on  our  deepest  resources  to 
preserve  ourselves  and  our  Nation. 

Our  greatest  resource  Is  our  national 
faith  in  God  and  the  application  of  His 
will  to  our  affairs,  public  and  private. 

I  do  not  see  that  a  voluntary  reaffir- 
mation of  these  principles,  which  have 
sustained  our  Nation  since  its  founding 
by  our  children  In  the  public  schools 
could  be  in  violation  of  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

I  understand  that  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  nullify  this  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  will  support  such  legislation. 
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Address  of  Senator  Dodd  Before  Conven- 
tion of  tb«  International  Upbolstereri' 
Union  of  North  Amtricn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  uxiMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  28. 1962 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  month  the  International  Up- 
holsterers' Union  of  North  America. 
AFL-ciO.  celebrated  In  convention.  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Its  SOth  birthday. 
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At  the  same  time,  this  union,  which 
is  well  known  for  its  pioneering  efforts 
In  union  democracy  and  In  opposition  to 
communism,  celebrated  also  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  installation  of  Sal  B. 
Hoffmann  as  international  president. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  Cleveland  convention  held  on  June 
8.  1962.  and  I  believe  his  speech  will  be 
of  Interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Dodd's  remarks  and  the  Intro- 
ductory remarks  of  President  Hoffmann 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INTEODTTCTION    BY     SaL    B.    HOFTMANN.    INTER- 

NATXONAi.  President  of  the  Upholsterers 
Interkational  Union  of  North  America 
AFU-CIO 

We  of  the  UIU  are  especially  honored  to 
have  as  our  principal  speaker  this  morrUng. 
not  only  one  of  the  great  contemporary  lib- 
eral friend*  of  labor,  and  of  every  good  Dem- 
ocraUc  cause  in  the  current  U.S.  Senate,  but 
one  of  the  great  voices  for  human  freedom 
known  and  heard  around  the  world.  frc«n 
Free  China,  Laos,  and  the  PhUlpplnes.  to  the 
Congo  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  among 
the  secret  colleagues  of  the  exiles  of  labor, 
and  of  all  classes,  who  look  to  him  ior  lead- 
ership here,  and  in  free  Western  Europe. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  In 
the  midst  of  the  great  depression  here  at 
home,  and  the  rise  of  HlUer  abroad,  and 
served  our  Nation.  unUl  1934.  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigatlMi.  In 
1935  he  joined  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  as 
OTganlzer  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion program  in  Connecticut,  and  to  this 
day  he  persists  in  his  special  interest  in 
young  people,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  its  problems. 

From  1938  until  1945  he  was  special  as- 
sistant to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  and 
organized  the  first  civil  rights  section  in  the 
UjS.  Department  of  Justice. 

During  1945-46  he  was  U.S.  executive  trial 
counsel  at  the  international  Nuremberg  war 
trial  of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

He  studied  at  firsthand  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  Nazi  type  totalitarian,  amid 
the  wreckage  made  of  Germany,  and  much 
of  Europe,  by  Hitler,  whose  rise  to  power,  and 
the  triggering  of  World  War  II,  was  made 
possible  by  the  Communists.  For  his  bril- 
liant work  for  the  prosecution  at  Nuremberg, 
he  received  a  Presidential  ciUtlon  and  the 
U.S.  Medal  of  Freedom. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Congress  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  ConnecUcut. 
In  1952.  and  again  in  1954.  as  a  Democrat,  in 
spite  of  the  Elsenhower  sweep. 

He  made  a  brilliant  labor  and  liberal 
record. 

His  knowledge  of  International  affairs  was 
enrly  recognized  by  appointment  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  of  the  House,  where 
he  8er^'ed  on  subcommittees  on  Inter-Amer- 
Ican  affairs,  on  Europe,  and  on  national  aecu- 
rlty.  participating  In  special  study  mlssioua 
to  Latin  America,  (vnd  the  Middle  B:ast. 

In  November  1958.  Mr.  Dood  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senntc  from  Connecticut. 

After   brUliant   service   on    the   Judiciary 
and    the    Aeronautical   and   Space   Sciences 
Committee,  he   was   signally  recognised   by- 
appolntment  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1960. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  8ub- 
conunlttee  on  Internal  Security,  he  has  given 
unprecedented  dignity  and  reliability  to 
congressional  exposure  and  curbing  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  both  in  the  United 
States,    and    in    adjoining    Cuba,    and    the 


Caribbean.  He  piloted  the  Freedom  Academy 
blU,  setting  up  a  West  Point  for  poUtical 
warfare  against  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
through  the  unanimous  favorable  report  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the 
unanimous  passage  by  the  Senate  in  1960. 
although  at  times  his  officially  announced 
organized  support  seemed  to  be  solely  that 
of  AFL-CIO,  and  our  own  UIU.  In  so  doing, 
he  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  opposition  of 
political  extremists  of  both  right  and  left. 

We  not  only  are  honored  by  this  coura- 
geous and  just  man's  acceptance  of  ovu-  in- 
vitation to  address  our  convention,  but  we 
deliberately  seek  to  do  him  deserved  honor 
today. 

His  open  and  secret  enemies,  among  the 
open  and  secret  enemies  of  our  Nation,  and 
of  human  freedom  everywhere,  have  sought 
to  obscure  and  deny,  since  they  could  not 
tarnish,  Senator  Dodd's  outstanding,  and  un- 
questionable, labor  and  liberal  record  in  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
In  the  field  of  human  and  civil  rights  since 
his  days  In  the  civil  rights  section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  at  Nuremburg, 
and  up  to  this  very  moment. 

In  the  course  of  legislation,  there  will  be 
moments  in  any  strong  man's  career  when 
he  may,  and  should,  as  Senator  Etoon  has 
done.  In  the  light  of  individual  conscience 
and  Judgment,  disagree  with  us  of  UIU. 
or  with  our  federation,  but  when  the  cause 
of  the  hxmiblest  and  most  oppressed  is  at 
stake  anywhere,  our  speaker  comes  down 
hard  on  the  side  of  equity,  justice,  and  free- 
dom, every  time. 

It  is  an  unqualified  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  Introduce  to  this 
34th  convention  of  our  union,  a  friend  of 
labor,  a  friend  of  fairness,  and  a  friend  of 
liberty  everywhere,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  Senator  Tbomas  J.  Dodd. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  Befors 
the    Convention    of    the    International 
Upholsterers'  Union  of  North  America, 
AFL-CIO,    Hotel   Statleh-Hilton.    Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Pridat,  June  8,  1962 
President  Hoffmann,  officers  and  members 
of  the  Upholsterers'  International  Union.  I 
am  honored  and  happy  to  be  with  you  in 
Cleveland  today,   and  to  join   you   In  cele- 
brating the  80th  birthday  of  your  great  union 
and  the  25th  anniversary  of  Sal  Hoffmanas 
installation  as  International  president. 

I  am  always  happy  to  be  with  my  trade 
union  friends  because,  since  boyhood.  I  have 
looked  to  tile  American  trade  union  move- 
ment as  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
social  progress  In  our  country. 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  with  my 
friends  of  the  Uphslsterers*  International 
Union  because  I  have  always  h.id  special  ad- 
miration for  the  UIU's  pioneering  efforts  in 
the  fields  of  union  democracy,  political  edu- 
cation, and  antl-Communlst  action. 

One  hears  many  exaggerated  criticisms  of 
the  American  tr^de  union  movement.  Un- 
fortunately the  critics  are  frequently  so 
blinded  by  the  details  of  their  complaints 
that  they  Ignore  the  historic  contribution 
which  the  trade  union  movement  has  made 
to  the  building  of  a  greater  and  better  and 
freer  America. 

The  enlightened  welfare-state  capitalism 
which  exists  tn  our  country  today  Is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  benevolent  of  all  the  mod- 
ern systems  of  government,  and  the  closest 
to  the  Ideals  of  Jeffersonlan  democracy. 
But  American  society  has  had  to  travel  a 
long  way  to  achieve  Its  present  form;  It  has 
had  to  pass  many  milestones  along  the  some- 
times tortuous  highway  of  sodal  progress. 
Among  these  milestones  were  the  8-hour 
day.  the  40-hour  week,  the  minimum  wage, 
unemployment  insurance,  social  security, 
collective  bargaining.  These  things  are  to- 
day part  of  the  accepted  texture  of  America, 
they  are  things  that  help  to  make  <<^ertai 
great.    And  It  Is  the  American  trade  imlon 
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movement  that  must  be  grlven  the  primary 
credit  for  the  achievement  of  most  of  these 
vital  social  objectives. 

In  its  approach  to  foreign  affairs,  as  in 
domestic  affairs,  the  trade  union  movement 
has  embodied  the  best  of  the  American  lib- 
eral tradition.  This  tradition  Is  most  elo- 
quently stated  In  Jefferson's  timeless  words 
of  self -dedication :  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  Almighty  God  eternal  hostility  to 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man." 

In  Its  consistent  opposition  to  dictator- 
ship and  slave  labor,  the  American  trade 
union  movement  has  shown  Itself  completely 
faithful  to  this  tradition.  It  was  In  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  against  nazlsm  and 
fascism  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  and 
through  to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  It 
has,  from  the  beginning,  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  against  the  Red  fascism 
which  passes  by  the  name  of  communism. 

This  consistent  opposition  to  foreign 
tyranny,  no  matter  what  form  it  taites.  Is,  In 
fact,  the  one  touchstone  that  can  reliably 
distinguish  the  true  liberal  from  the  false 
liberal. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  be  fear  the  minimum 
wage,  and  for  social  security,  and  for  the 
right  to  vote,  and  for  racial  equality,  and  for 
free  milk  for  schoolchildren;  it  Is  not  even 
enough  to  be  anti-Fascist  and  anti-lmperial- 
1st.  The  Communists  and  the  crypto-Com- 
munlsts  are  all  these  things,  or  say  they  are. 
So  are  all  the  totalitarian  liberals  and  senti- 
mentalist liberals  and  frightened  liberals 
and  confused  liberals — in  short,  all  the 
"blind  in  one  eye"  liberals — who  joined  in 
the  protest  against  every  act  of  Nazi  tyranny 
and  bestiality,  but  who  remain  silent  when 
millions  die  in  the  Soviet  Union  or  in  Red 
China;  who  protested  against  the  appease- 
ment of  Hitler,  but  who  today  urge  the  ap- 
peasement of  Khrushchev;  who  rail  against 
the  smallest  act  of  anti-Semitism  In  the 
Bonn  Republic,  but  who  close  their  eyes  to 
the  monstrous  anti-Semitism  practiced  by 
the  Soviet  Government:  who  warned  that  we 
must  not  trust  the  Nazis,  but  who,  despite 
a  tho\isand  proofs  of  perfidy,  insist  that  we 
rest  the  survival  of  our  Nation  on  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  Kremlin's  word 
of  honor. 

These  "blind  In  one  eye"  liberals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crypto-Communist  lib- 
erals, are  not  Communists.  Many  of  them. 
In  fact,  profess  to  be  anti-Communist,  and 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  true  proponents 
of  the  American  liberal  tradition.  But  when 
you  compare  the  details  of  their  liberalism 
with  the  pretended  liberalism  of  the  Com- 
munist worker,  the  item-for-ltem  similarity 
Is  complete  and  devastating. 

You  of  the  Upholsterers'  International 
Union  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that 
no  one  Is  truly  a  liberal  who  does  not  op- 
pose the  tyranny  of  communism  as  energeti- 
cally as  he  opposed  the  tyranny  of  nazlsm. 
This  is  the  touchstone;  this  Is  the  acid  test. 
This  test  your  own  union  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  unions  have  passed  with 
flying  colors. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  have  been  too 
many  "blind  In  one  eye"  liberals  and  too 
many  shortsighted  conservatives.  The  suc- 
cessive defeats  which  the  free  world  has  shX- 
fered  at  the  hands  of  international  commu- 
nism since  the  close  of  World  War  II  and  the 
obstinate  lllvislons  which  it  displays  to  this 
day  testify  to  the  prevailing  lack  of  under- 
standing, at  both  public  and  official  levels,  of 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  enemy  and  of 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  If  the 
free  world  is  to  triumph. 

I  believe  you  will  find  more  solid  compre- 
hension of  the  llfe-and-death  nature  of  the 
conflict  between  communism  and  freedom 
In  the  ranks  of  the  American  labor  movement 
than  you  will  In  any  other  sector  of  the 
American    community.    TVue,    the    picture 


is  far  from  uniform.  The  labor  movement 
has  its  fellow  travelers  and  its  dupes  and  its 
"blind  in  one  eye"  liberals.  But  men  like 
George  Meany  and  David  Dublnsky  and  Sal 
Hoffmann  are  much  more  truly  representa- 
tive of  what  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment stands  for  In  world  affairs. 

There  are  trade  union  officials  who  must 
be  numbered  in  the  thousands  and  rank- 
and-file  members  whose  number  is  legion, 
who  know  the  meaning  of  communism  and 
who  understand  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy  becaiise  they  have  engaged 
them  in  many  a  bitter  battle  in  their  trade 
union  locals  and  in  their  factories  and  on 
the  picket  lines. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  cold 
war  as  something  that  is  fought  in  other 
countries.  But  the  cold  war  is  fought  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  Including  the 
United  States — perhaps  I  should  say  above 
all  in  the  United  States.  And  the  trade 
union  movement  has,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, been  one  of  the  most  critical  fronts 
in  this  war. 

Prom  your  own  hard  experience  In  this 
man-to-man  combat  with  the  forces  of  in- 
ternational communism,  you  have  learned 
the  essential  lesson  that  coexistence  with 
communism  is  impossible.  You  have  learned 
that  they  are  capable  of  any  trickery  or 
treachery;  that  their  agreements  are  worth- 
less; that  their  goal  is  total  domination; 
that,  if  they  cannot  dominate  an  organiza- 
tion, they  will  seek  to  destroy  it.  And  the 
losses  you  have  learned  from  dealing  with  the 
Communists  in  the  trade  union  movement 
apply,  with  only  minor  variations,  to  the 
larger  problem  of  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nist menace  Internationally. 

Jjet  me  note  in  this  connection  that  one 
of  the  first  editorials  ever  carried  by  the 
Upholsterers'  International  Union  Journal, 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  August  1922, 
had  this  to  say  on  the  question  of  commu- 
nism in  the  American  trade  union  movement: 

"The  issue  is.  shall  they — the  Com- 
munists— scuttle  the  ship  of  the  American 
labor  movement;  or  will  labor  make  them 
walk  the  plank." 

Prom  your  own  hard  experience  you  have 
learned,  too.  that  communism  cannot  be 
combated  on  an  on-and-off  basis,  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom.  I  believe 
that  no  one  has  ever  stated  this  fact  more 
eloquently  than  your  own  president,  Sal 
Hoffmann,  when  he  said  in  December  1950: 

"My  30  years  of  experience  in  the  labor 
movement  has  taught  me  that  the  only  way 
to  fight  the  Communists  Is  to  fight  them  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  per  year,  wherever  you 
find  them." 

The  serious  lapses  In  our  foreign  policy  in 
the  postwar  period  and  the  confused  state  of 
public  opinion  on  certain  Issues  today  in- 
dicate that  the  lesson  which  Sal  Hoffmann 
learned  through  his  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  trade  union  movement  has  not  yet 
been  learned  by  many  members  cj  the  Amer- 
ican community.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean. 

In  January  of  last  year,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  got  wind  of 
the  fact  that  a  prominent  machine  tool  com- 
pany had  been  given  a  license  to  export  to 
the  Soviet  Union  45  machines  used  in  the 
mass  production  of  ultra-high  precision 
miniature  ball  bearings.  These  high  pre- 
cision bearings  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  of  our  country.  "They 
are  responsible  for  the  accurate  functioning 
of  our  missile  guidance  systems,  our  fire  con- 
trol systems,  and  much  of  our  sophisticated 
defense  hardware.  In  fact,  virtually  the 
entire  output  of  these  ultra-high  precision 
miniature  bearings  goes  to  our  Defense  BB- 
tabllshment.  And  the  millions  of  units  that 
we  require  each  year  are  produced  in  this 
country  on  just  72  machines — machines  that 
had  been  designed  by  American  engineering 
genius — machines  incomparably  superior  to 


ball  bearing  machines  available  in  any  other 
country.  And,  here  we  were,  about  to  ship 
45  of  these  precious  and  unique  machines  to 
an  enemy  who  has  sworn  to  bury  us. 

When  the  president  of  the  firm  was  called 
before  the  subcommittee,  he  defended  the 
proposed  shipment  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Commerce  Department  had  approved  It,  that 
his  company  had.  over  the  years,  sent  many 
shipments  of  machine  tools  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
American  business  should  not  take  advan- 
tage of  sales  opportunities  In  the  Communist 
bloc.  When  the  Commerce  Department 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  its  mem- 
bers also  approved  the  shipment,  although 
the  testimony  revealed  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  strongly  and  repeatedly  op- 
posed the  granting  of  an  export  license.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  findings  of  our 
investigation  were  so  conclusive  that  the 
Commerce  Department  finally  accepted  their 
validity  and  canceled  the  shipment. 

There  Is  one  more  facet  to  this  story  which 
deserves  comment.  Just  before  the  license 
was  canceled.  I  received  word  from  a  group 
of  longshoremen  in  New  York  City  that  if 
any  effort  were  made  to  move  the  ball  bear- 
ing machines  destined  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
they — the  longshoremen — would  refuse  to 
handle  them. 

There  are  many  businessmen,  fortunately, 
who  do  not  share  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  manufacturer  to  whom  I  have 
referred.  I  recall  receiving  a  letter  from 
a  lumber  machinery  maniifacturer  on  the 
west  coast  who  had  jtist  turned  down  a 
Soviet  offer  to  purchase  a  complete  lumber 
mill,  even  though  such  machinery  is  not  on 
the  list  of  commodities  proscribed  for  export. 
I  recall,  too,  the  example  of  Richard  StokesT" 
British  Labor  MP  and  equipment  manu- 
factiu-er,  who  refused,  on  grounds  of  prin- 
ciple, to  sell  heavy  mining  and  construction 
equipment  to  the  Soviets,  even  though  he 
knew  that  the  Soviets  could  obtain  com- 
parable equipment  from  European  competi- 
tors. The  number  of  such  businessmen  Is 
Increasing  every  day. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York  mmet 
Sunday  magazine,  an  official  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  made  the  statement  tliat 
American  liberals  were.  In  part,  responsible 
for  the  John  Birch  Society  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  ciurent  rash  of  right  wing  extremism, 
because  they  had  failed  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  against  communism.  Prom 
my  own  experlehce.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  so.  And  I  believe  this  criticism  also  ap- 
plies In  certain  measure  to  the  American 
trade  union  movement. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  many  of  the  unions 
affiliated  with  It  put  out  excellent  material 
on  communism.  They  conduct  excellent 
educational  programs  for  their  own  mem- 
bers. But.  by  and  large,  they  have  made  no 
effort  to  bring  their  educational  activities  to 
the  general  public:  they  provide  no  public 
leadership  in  intelligent  anti-Communist  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Upholsterers"  Intern^itional  Union  Is 
an  outstanding  exception.  Through  the 
Council  Against  Communist  Aggression,  you 
have  created  a  bridge  between  your  own 
union  and  a  distinguished  body  of  private 
citizens,  whose  domestic  viewpoints  may 
vary,  but  who  see  eye-to-eye  on  the  cardinal 
issue  of  resisting  communism  and  the 
various  subterranean  devices  by  which  com- 
munism seeks  to  divide  and  undermine  the 
free  world. 

In  the  Council  Against  Communist  Ag- 
gression you  have  also  created  an  instru- 
ment that  can  play,  and  has  played,  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  informing  public  opinion,  in 
exposing  situations  that  call  for  exposure, 
in  mobilizing  protest  actions  where  protest 
actions  are  in  order.  The  Bang-Jensen  case 
provides  an  example  of  the  role  that  can  be 
played  by  a  responsible  anti-Communist  or- 
ganization. 
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As  you  know,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  has  Issued  a  report  on  the 
case  of  Povl  Bang- Jensen,  the  Danish  diplo- 
mat who  was  dismissed  from  his  U.N.  post 
because  he  refused  to  turn  over  to  U.N.  safe- 
keeping the  list  of  Hungarian  witnesses  who 
had  made  anonymity  a  condition  of  their 
testimony.  The  Senate  subconamittee  began 
its  investigation  after  Bang-J6nsen's  death. 
But  when  the  fight  between  Bang-Jensen 
and  the  U.N.  Secretariat  was  at  its  height,  it 
was  primarily  the  Covncil  Against  Commu- 
nist Aggression,  under  the  secretaryship  of 
Art  McEtowell,  that  took  up  his  case  and 
fought  the  cause  through  the  columns  of  the 
American  press  and  through  its  own  pub- 
lications. 

The  tremendous  crowds  that  turn  out  to 
anti-Communist  meetings  of  all  kinds  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  testimony  to  the 
growing  mood  of  frustration  in  our  country. 
People  are  dUturbed.  and  rightly  so,  over 
the  fact  that  the  free  world  seems  to  be 
losing  round  after  round  in  the  conflict  with 
international  communism.  They  want  to 
learn;  they  want  to  understand;  and  they 
want  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 
And.  if  Instruction  and  leadership  are  not 
forthcoming  from  responsible  sources,  then 
they  will  take  It  from  quacks  and  extremists 
and  amate'urs  who  dooJ  the  antl-Conmiunlst 
label. 

I  believe  that  this  situation  presents  both 
business  and  labor  in  our  country  with  a 
priceless  opportunity.  Effective  programs  of 
education  on  communism  and  world  affairs 
are  being  carried  on  viithln  the  ranks  of  the 
business  community  by  organizations  like 
the  Research  Institute  of  America  and  the 
American  Security  Council.  The  trade- 
union  movement  is  also  carrying  on  a  work  of 
education  within  its  own  ranks.  But  it  docs 
so.  by  and  large,  with  its  own  resources  and 
without  cooperation  from  management.  Both 
programs  could  be  Infinitely  more  effective 
if  management  could  be  persuaded  to  give 
direct  support  to  a  tiade-union  educational 
program  on  the  nature  of  conmiunism,  con- 
ducted at  the  factory  and  local  level. 

I  a\so  believe  that  management  and  labor, 
acting  together,  could  make  available  to  the 
citizens  of  every  major  community  a  con- 
certed, continuing  program  of  instruction 
on  the  nature  of  communism  and  on  world 
affairs.  Such  a  program,  if  it  could  be  in- 
stituted, would  be  infinitely  more  effective 
than  the  one-stand  strategy  seminars  and 
anti-Communist  schools  that  have,  until 
now,  been  the  only  sources  of  Information 
open  to  the  general  public. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  sound.  I  believe 
It  is  feasible.  I  believe  It  Is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  partnership  between  man- 
agement and  labof  and  of  their  Joint  respon- 
sibility to  the  community. 

Such  a  cooperative  undertaking,  spon- 
sored by  management  and  labor,  would  point 
the  way  to  the  national  unity  which  alone 
can  assure  the  survival  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  up  to  management  and  labor  to  ac- 
cept this  responslbllSty  and  grasp  this  op- 
portunity. 

I  submit  this  proposal  for  the  first  time 
to  your  convention,  because  the  Upholsterers' 
International  Union  has  played  the  role  of 
pioneer  on  so  many  fronts  and  in  so  many 
undertakings. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  is  everybody's 
business.  This  is  something  upon  which  we 
all  agree.  But  if  everyone  pulls  in  different 
directions,  freedom  will  not  be  preserved;  It 
will  be  destroyed. 

We  are  confronted  "with  a  crisis  of  survival, 
a  crisis  which  demands  not  merely  the  ut- 
most understanding  and  dedication  from 
every  citizen,  but  the  broadest  possible  unity 
of  action.  It  is  a  crisis  that  leaves  no  room 
for  religious  or  racial  or  political  prejudices, 
that  calls  Imperatively  for  a  national  unity 
embracing  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, business  and  labor. 


It  calls,  in  short,  for  the  kind  of  national 
unity  that  existed  in  our  country  during 
World  War  11. 

President  Hoffmann,  I  want,  in  closing,  to 
wish  you  a  long  life  of  continued  service  to 
the  labor  movement,  to  the  trade  union  you 
have  served  so  effectively  during  the  25  years 
of  your  presidency,  and  to  the  larger  cause 
of  human  freedom  the  world  over. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  invitation, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  see  much  more  of  each 
other  in  the  years  to  come. 


Prayers  In  Our  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  Q.  ALEXANDER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28.  1962 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  witnessed  a  suc- 
cession of  "black  Mondays"  this  spring, 
and  last  Monday.  June  25,  was  no  excep- 
tion. It  ran  true  to  form.  For  when 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its 
opinion  in  Engel  against  Vitale  declaring 
unconstitutional  the  nondenominational, 
noncompulsory,  sliort  opening  prayer 
recited  in  the  public  schools  in  New 
York,  it  struck  at  a  heritage  that  is 
older  than  the  Constitution  itself — the 
acknowledgment  at  publicly  sponsored 
meetings  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  Court  stinick  down  this  simple 
prayer:  "Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge 
our  deiiendence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg 
Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our 
teachers  and  our  country."  Who  among 
us,  whatever  his  faith,  has  not  uttered 
similar  sentiments  a  thousand  times  over 
at  all  kinds  of  publicly  sponsored  meet- 
ings?   And  why  have  we  done  so? 

For  a  very  simple  but  meaningful 
reason;  we,  a  religious  people,  were 
recognizing  in  such  prayers,  as  were  the 
schoolchildren  in  New  York,  the  in- 
separable relationship  between  religion, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  man, 
and  freedom.  We  were  not  advancing 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  church 
or  of  any  particular  belief.  We  were 
voluntarily  acknowledging  a  basic  tenet 
of  free  government,  that  belief  in  God  is 
a  vital  component  of  liberty. 

Perhaps  it  was  never  expressed  more 
eloquently  than  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  said,  "God  who  gave  us  life, 
gave  us  liberty.  Can  the  hberties  of  a 
nation  be  secure  when  we  have  removed 
the  conviction  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God?" 

This  was  why  the  Regents  of  Uie  State 
of  New  York  recommended  the  prayer 
as  one: 

"•  •  •  stressing  the  moral  and  spiritual 
heritage  which  is  America's,  the  trust  which 
ovu:  pioneer  ancestors  placed  in  Almighty 
God,  and  their  gratitude  to  Him  from  whom 
they  freely  and  frequently  acknowledged 
came  their  blessings  and  their  freedom  and 
their  abiding  faith  in  the  free  way  of  life." 

The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  previ- 
ously recognized  that  "we  are  a  religious 
people  whose  institutions  presuppose  a 
Supreme  Being"  (Zorach  v.  Clauson.  343 
U.S.  306,  313).    And,  numerous  are  the 


authorities  who  have  reiterated  Uiat  the 
first  amendment  "was  conceived  to  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
state  religion;  it  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  or  prohibit  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  a  religious  state." 

We  all  know,  they  have  been  men- 
tioned so  often,  of  similar  expressions 
of  acknowledgment  of  God  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  the  oath  of  aUegiance,  our  na- 
tional antrtem,  on  our  coinage.  The 
constitutions  of  our  50  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
tain such  statements  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  thanksgiving. 

Such  expressions  are  uttered  by  the 
President,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  itself,  and,  like  the 
New  York  prayer,  most  of  these  are 
statements  composed  by  public  officers 
paid  from  public  funds  for  delivery  on 
publicly  sponsored  occasions  to  "cap- 
tive" audiences.  Their  vice,  under  the 
reasoning  of  the  Court,  is  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  the  short,  nondenomina- 
tional, noncompulsory  prayer  that  the 
little  schoolchildren  in  New  York  and 
other  States  have  been  reciting  at  the 
opening  of  the  schoolday. 

Another  consequence  of  the  decision  is 
that  by  drawing  so  rigid  a  line^  of  de- 
marcation between  religion  in  any  sense 
and  the  state,  it  throws  into  question  the 
validity  of  numerous  sound,  nonreligious 
Federal  aid  programs  to  private  Organi- 
zations such  as  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  just, 
happen  to  be  sectarian  in  nature. 

This  is  why  June  25  was  another 
"black  Monday."  Imperiled,  in  fact,  was 
the  simple  saying  of  all  general  prayers 
at  govemmentally  sponsored  meetingp. 
Imperiled,  in  immediate  probability,  is 
the  simple  public  expression  of  one  of 
the  great  truisms  of  a  free  society,  the 
inseparable  relationship  between  belief 
in  God  and  freedom. 

This  is  why  I  so  deeply  reject  the  de- 
cision by  the  Court.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  roots  of  our  American  system.  As 
one  of  America's  greatest  judges  and 
scholars  in  the  law,  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
remarked  many  generations  ago: 

It  was  never  intended  by  the  Constitution 
that  the  Government  should  be  prohibited 
from  recognizing  religion  •  •  •  where  it 
might  be  done  without  drawing  any  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  different  re- 
ligious beliefs,  organizations,  or  sects. 

The  decision  of  Jime  25  does  indeed 
flaunt  our  deepest  beliefs.  The  Court, 
contrary  to  its  opinion,  was  not  protect- 
ing the  people  of  New  York  or  of  any 
other  State  from  the  creation  of  an  es- 
tablished church.  Rather,  it  was  casting 
doubt  on  the  expression  at  public  func- 
tions of  a  fundamental  and  vital  aspect 
of  free  government,  the  relation  between 
religion  and  freedom.  In  so  dping  it  has 
rendered  a  signal  disservice  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Not  only  was  it  making  questionable 
aa  honorable  and  rich  tradition,  but,  as 
was  stated  by  another  New  York  coui't 
in  another  case  in  1953,  such  a  decision 
tends  to  "make  a  travesty  of  our  glorified 
liberty  of  conscience.  Liberty  for  non- 
believers  in  God,  but  denial,  to  believers 
in  a  Deity,  would  be  a  mock  liberty" 
indeed. 
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The  Enslavement  of  the  Baltic  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1962 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
communism  lives  off  p>eople  just  like  a 
parasite.  It  does  not  have  the  ability 
or  initiative  to  produce,  so  it  must  take 
from  others  what  it  itself  cannot  do. 
As  in  Communist  China  where  every  plan 
has  failed  and  the  people  are  rebelling 
against  their  masters,  so  it  is  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  the  people  are  attempting 
to  regain  their  freedoms. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  during  the  de- 
bates at  the  United  Nations  our  repre- 
sentatives do  not  stress  Russian  colonial- 
ism in  Europe  which  exists  all  the  while 
the  Communists  play  the  bleeding  heart 
for  others,  always  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that,  through  infiltration,  they  will 
promote  their  type  of  ism  for  the  even- 
tual takeover  of  all  nations  when,  under 
the  wing  of  Moscow,  everyone  will  live  in 
the  Communist  Utopia  of  starvation  and 
slavery. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion 
to  meet  with  ateroup  of  people  who  know 
well  what  life  under  communism  is  like, 
for  their  kith  and  kin  are  among  those 
enslaved  by  the  iron  hand  of  Russia. 
On  Sunday,  June  17,  1962,  the  Baltic 
Nations  Committee  of  Detroit  met  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  the  mass  deporta- 
tions in  1941  by  the  Russians  of  the  peo- 
ple from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  insert 
for  the  Record,  the  remarks  that  were 
made  on  that  occasion. 

MXMOKANOUM    TO   THE    FRIENDS    Or   FREEDOM 

The  Estonians.  Latvians  and  Lithuanians 
Of  Metropolitan  Detroit,  assembled  at  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
on  June  17,  1962.  to  commemorate  the  21st 
anniversary  of  the  flrst  cruel  mass  deporta- 
tions by  the  Soviet  police  and  army  from  the 
Baltic  States,  unanimously  approve  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion : 

"We  wish  the  American  people  and  the 
frlehds  of  national  self-determination  every- 
where In  the  world  to  recall  what  happened 
to  the  Independent  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  In  1940.  when  the  military 
Intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  occurred 
and  in  June  1941,  when  the  vandallstic 
deportations  of  about  120,000  persons  to  the 
east  of  Russia  took  place.  There  are  grim 
^documents  to  prove  it.  The  Soviet  Inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  unilaterally  broken  and  the  unprece- 
dented crime  of  genocide  began  against 
defenseless  people  and  the  peaceful  com- 
munities in  each  and  every  one  of  the  three 
states. 

"We  assembled  here  to  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  many  other  governments  for 
not  recognizing  the  Illegal  and  forceful 
incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  Union;  and  respectfully 
urge  the  United  States  to  take  timely  and 
eCTectlve  measures  in  order  to  enhance  the 
resumption  of  their  national  rights  of 
sovereignty  to  freely  choose  governments  of 
their  own. 

The  passage  of  years.  Including  1062,  has 
been  marked  by  Innumerable  crimes,  since 


1954  under  the  guise  of  voluntarism.  Includ- 
ing many  mass  deportations  of  people.  In- 
deed of  Infants,  children,  and  youth.     Sus- 
pension of  human  rights  and  suppression  of 
all  fundamental  freedoms,  the  closing  of  all 
monasteries  and  of  many  churches  and  en- 
forced Busslflcatlon   of  children   and  youth 
continue  to  make  the   deplorable  situation 
of  the  Baltic  people  dreadful  and  Intolerable. 
Indeed  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  Journal- 
ists or  representatives  from  these  countries 
(excepting  a  ,ecent  admission  of  tourists  to 
the  capitals)  point  to  the  suffering  people  in 
the   abnormal   conditions  of  life  under  the 
Soviet    yoke.      The    humiliating    legal    and 
moral  wrong  to  the  Baltic  people  has  not  yet 
been  improved.     The  most   viciously  organ- 
ized  colonial  empire   of   the   Soviet   Russia, 
with    its    totalitarian    and    ultravandallstlc 
techniques  of  destruction  of  any  free  self- 
expression   of   the  wUl   of   nations,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  condemned.    Up  to  this  time 
the  Soviet  Union  has  disregarded  all  inter- 
national   agreements    condemning    suppres- 
sion of  human  rights.    The  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  genocide  convention  she  signed,  the  reso- 
lution of  December  14,  1960,  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  U.N.  regarding  the  self-de- 
termination  of    the   colonial   countries   and 
people   did   not  exercise   any   positive  effect 
on  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
These  facts  show  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  the  most  evil   tyranny  In  re- 
corded human   history.     Both  freedom   and 
self-determination  of  nations  are  indivisible 
and  have  to  be  fought  for  by  all  legitimate 
means  If  they  are  to  be  realized  In  the  whole 
world.    We  believe  that  all  who  are  choosing 
freedom  for  themselves  will  make  Individual 
and  national  contributions  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  establishment  of  national 
sovereignties  In  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania and  other  captive  nations. 

Issued  In  Detroit,  Mich.,  this  17th  day  of 
June  AD.  1962,  by  the  Baltic  Nations  Com- 
mittee of  Detroit,  Inc. 


Speech  by  the  Honorable  John  Lesinski 
Before  the  Baltic  Nations  Committee  or 
Detroit  ON  Sunday,  June  17,  1962,  on  the 
Occasion  op  the  Annual  Commemoration 
or  THE  Mass  Deportations  by  the  Russians 
or  the  People  From  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon 
flrst  to  represent  Governor  Swalnson.  who 
has  sent  your  secretary  his  regrets  that  a 
previous  commitment  prevents  him  from 
being  here  today  and  secondly  to  Join  with 
you  in  deploring  the  loss  of  life  and  liberty 
by  those  people  who  must  endure  Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

On  this  occasion  we  assemble  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  inhumane,  terroristic  tactics 
of  the  Communists  who  In  1941  uprooted 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  from 
their  homes  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  sent  them  to  slave  labor  camps  deep  in 
the  wilderness  of  Siberia  where  many  per- 
ished. These  grim  facts  must  necessarily  be 
constantly  called  to  the  world's  attention  In 
order  to  contradict  the  blatant  untruths  and 
false  propaganda  Issued  by  the  Communists. 
The  facts  are  known.  When  In  1940  the 
Soviet  Union  attempted  to  force  upon  the 
Baltic  peoples  the  Soviet  system  and  tenets 
of  communism — both  of  which  were  utterly 
unacceptable  and  repugnant  to  the  people — 
not  only  was  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  countries  ruthlessly  destroyed,  but  a 
storm  of  terror  and  violence  was  let  loose  on 
its  helpless  victims.  Arrests,  tortures  and 
executions,  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
leading  personalities  of  public  life  without 
trace  became  an  everyday  occurrence.  It  all 
culminated  In  the  mass  deportations  of  these 
people  from  their  homeland  to  death  and 
deprivation  In  the  remote  regions  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 


Such  is  the  paradise  to  which  the  Commu- 
nists wish  to  subject  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  never  recognized  the  forcible  sei- 
zure of  the  Baltic  States  and  we  all  look  for 
the  day  when  these  states  and  the  other 
captive  European  nations  will  be  ruled, 
through  free  elections,  by  governments  repre- 
sentative of  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  recently 
Janot.  Kadar.  Communist  leader  In  Hungary, 
confessed  that  most  Hungarians  were  not 
Marxists  (and  by  implication,  never  would 
be)  and  that  the  Communist  Party  must 
learn  to  coexist  with  them.  The  same  is 
true.  I  am  sure,  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  the  other  captive  nations.  The  fact  Is 
that  Communist  leaders  In  those  nations 
have  been  and  are  on  «  war  footing  with 
their  own  people. 

There  Is  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  re- 
ports which  indicate  that  throughout  the 
Communist  community  political  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  are  being  encountered. 
You  will  recall  Khrushchev's  recent  action 
to  Increase  the  price  of  butter  In  the  Soviet 
Union  to  cut  down  consumption.  The  big- 
gest evidence  of  the  failure  of  communism 
Is  the  fact  that  year  after  year  the  workers 
in  the  Communist  countries  have  failed  to 
meet  the  production  goals  which  their 
leaders  have  set  for  them. 

As  a  representative  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
recently  stated:  "The  East  European  peo- 
ples, by  its  persistent  refusal  to  accept  com- 
munism, constitute  a  living  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  the  total  undeslrablUty  of  that  system 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world." 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is  concerned 
about  the  unfortunate  plight  of  the  people 
in  the  captive  nations.  Hearings  are  cur- 
rently being  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations 
which  are  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia. 
Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland, 
Rumania,  and  the  colonial  practices  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Honorable  Edna 
Kelly,  Congresswoman  from  New  York, 
stated  the  objectives  of  the  hearings  to  be: 

"1.  To  focus  attention  on  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  European  nations. 

"2.  To  study  present  conditions  within  the 
captive  European  nations.  Including  the 
possibility  of  changes  from  their  present 
statiis.  to  study  present  policies  of  the  United 
States  regarding  them,  and  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  latest  and  most  reliable  In- 
formation on  the  situation  in  the  captive 
European  nations: 

"3.  To  expose  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ruthlessly  welded  those 
captive  nations  into  the  Soviet  colonial  em- 
pire and  Is  despotically  keeping  their  peoples 
oppressed,  while  at  the  same  time  falsely  and 
hypocritically  posing  bls  the  international 
champion  of  those  seeking  liberty  and 
Independence." 

On  Wednesday.  June  13.  1962,  testimony 
was  beard  from  Stanlslaw  Mlkolajczyk. 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Poland  and  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Peasant  Union; 
and  from  Jan  Karski.  former  member  of  the 
Polish  underground  movement,  now  a  pro- 
fessor at  Georgetown  University.  Further 
hearings  will  be  held  to  hear  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  captive  nations. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  the  people  In  the  captive  na- 
tions for  we  have  pledged  to  assist  them  in 
the  establishment  of  self-government.  It 
has  been  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  arro- 
gantly refused  to  abide  by  commitments  It 
made  following  World  War  II  to  hold  free 
elections  In  these  countries. 

It  Is  lmp)eratlve.  therefore,  that  we  In  the 
free  world  continue  to  point  out  the  failures 
of  communism  and  to  dramatize  and  call 
attention,   as   we   are  doing    today,    to    the 
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horrible  crlmec  the  Communists  will  conunlt 
to  achieve  their  aim  of  world  domination  so 
that  the  newly  independent  nations  and  the 
underdeveloped  nations  will  not  l>e  deluded 
by  the  false  propaganda  and  promises  of 
the  Communists. 

We  must  also  do  thils  to  let  the  enslaved 
people  know  that  we  are  concerned  about 
their  unfortunate  lot  and.  with  them,  yearn 
for  the  day  when  they  will  be  able  to  live 
in  liberty  without  fear  of  brutal  oppression. 

Summary  or  the  Speech  by  Mr.  Eicurds 
RuDziTis,  President  or  the  Latvian  Asso- 
ciation IN  Detroit 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  today  we  are  again 
together  to  remember  the  unpunished  crime 
in  the  world's  history,  the  brutal  occupation 
of  Latvia  and  other  Baltic  States  and  to  re- 
member the  mass  murders  and  deportations 
of  thouHands  of  our  people  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  that  In  these  days 
when  colonialism  is  liquidated,  only  few 
voices  are  heard  on  behalf  of  those  nations 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  Communists,  and 
the  voices  of  those  statesmen  who  are  trying 
to  raise  the  question  of  Baltic  States  and 
other  Communist  ensaaved  nations  are  op- 
posed with  the  motivation  that  this  might 
embarrass  Khrushchev  and  other  Red  ty- 
rants. Such  soft  approach  makes  the  Red 
czars  OTily  more  confident,  and  the  result  Is 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  moves  forward  and 
more  niillions  of  unfortunate  people  Join 
the  Soviet  "paradise*. 

Just  recently  we  witnessed  again  that 
while  the  West  confers  and  protests  at  some 
conference  table,  the  Communists  invade  a 
territory  by  violence.  IX  this  continues,  there 
will  soon  be  nothing  to  confer  about. 

The  Baltic  States  have  witnessed  three 
Communist  invasion*— in  1919,  1940,  and 
1944-46  All  these  Invasions  definitely 
showed  that  communism  cannot  survive 
without  terrorism,  which  was  Introduced  by 
Lenin,  reached  its  peak  under  Stalin  and 
continues  under  NlKlta  Khrushchev,  and 
when  ttiday  we  are  remembering  those  who 
were  destroyed  and  deported  by  sickle  and 
hammer  in  1941,  we  cannot  forget  those  who 
followed  them.  It  is  true  that  an  amnesty 
announced  in  September  1965  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  Baltic  deportees,  however,  at  the 
same  time  Kremlin  is  recruiting  "volunteers" 
for  cultivation  of  virgin  soil  in  Siberia.  Bal- 
tic students  of  high  schools  and  universi- 
ties are  required  to  sign  long-term  contracts 
for  work  in  the  icy  deaeru  of  northern  Rus- 
sia. If  a  student  declines  he  Is  barred  from 
the  final  examinations  and  any  other  further 
education,  and  he  and  his  family  members 
are  also  subjected  to  other  reprisals.  "Vol- 
untariness" does  not  represent  any  essential 
change  in  the  Soviet  system  of  terrorism  or 
the  process  of  decimating  and  enslaving 
smaller  nations.  The  terrorism  and  enslave- 
ment will  end  only  when  communism  is  de- 
stroyed and  Communist  leaders  receive  well 
earned,  however,  unfortunately  delayed, 
punishment. 

The  lasting  terror  In  the  Baltic  States 
shows  that  after  more  than  20  years,  the 
Communists  have  not  been  able  to  erase  the 
freedom  hopes  of  the  hearts  of  our  people 
and  partisan  fighting  has  been  reported  In 
Latvia  lis  late  as  19B7,  and  news  of  well- 
organized  resistance  groups  has  also  been  re- 
ceived concerning  the  other  Baltic  countries. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  tenacious  passive  re- 
sistance which  the  Soviet  power  has  not  been 
able  to  break. 

Our  people  In  Latvia  are  looking  toward 
Western  democracies  and  toward  those 
statesmen  whose  goal  Is  a  noncompromlse 
fight  against  communism  and  who  are 
struggling  for  victory  over  the  common 
enemy.  They  are  looking  upon  us  with  the 
hope  that  we  wont  forget  those  who  are  In 
chains,  that  we  will  continue  our  struggle 
against  the  oppressors  of  the  world,  with  the 


strong  faith  and  belief  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  red-white-red  flag  will  again 
fly  In  Latvia,  ending  the  terrible  years  and 
bringing  a  new  day  full  of  brightness. 
God  bless  Latvia. 


Summary  or  the  Speech  by  Dr.  A.  Damusis. 
A  Representative  or  the  Lithuanian  Com- 
J4UNITY  in  Detroit.  Mich..  June  17.  1962 

On  this  occasion  two  questions  have  arisen. 

1.  How  can  the  mass  deportations  of  June 
1941  be  defined? 

2.  Wherein  lies  the  hope  for  our  liberation? 
The  muss  deportations   to  Siberia  of   the 

Lithuanian  nation  and  its  brother  Baltic 
States  is  an  example  of  an  Innocent  peoples' 
suffering  by  a  tyrannic  and  totalitarian  in- 
truder. 

Only  two  alternatives  are  open  to  the  per- 
secuted— to  submit  or  to  resist. 

Suffering  Is  born  when  the  individual  who 
is  persecuted  refuses  to  compromise  with 
his  conscience  and  refuses  to  denounce  his 
acquired  truths  and  values. 

Refusal  to  be  Intimidated  by  force  and  a 
courageous  acceptance  of  suffering  are  signs 
of  a  fighting  and  resolved  man's  spirit. 

It  seems  to  be  the  higher  Instinct  of  man 
to  rise  above  his  persecution;  the  more  tor- 
mented he  is,  the  greater  the  resistance: 
Like  the  bird  struggling  against  a  violent 
gust;  like  the  unrelenting  fish  fighting  its 
way  up  the  torrential  downstream. 

During  the  deportation  to  Siberia  with  all 
its  hardships  and  willful  persecution  many 
were  killed  but  the  spirit  of  those  who  suf- 
fered was  not  destroyed. 

Where  does  the  hope  of  liberation  He  at 
this  time?  Our  nation's  problems  have  be- 
come only  a  political  toy  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  present  day  diplomatic  nonsense  and 
almost  ludicrous  peace  talks  we  are  treated 
as  a  taboo  subject. 

Only  with  an  unquenchable  longing  can 
we  look  around  us  at  the  many  free  nations 
of  the  world.  Everyone  Is  aware  of  the  men- 
ace of  communism  and  Russia,  yet  those 
with  the  potential  of  action  only  speculate 
in  terms  of  values.  Values  which  like  truth 
and  Justice  and  freedom  are  not  and  should 
not  be  the  objects  of  speculation. 

Our  hopes  lie  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  we  deeply  believe,  even  in  these 
critical  times,  will  produce  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  act  and  fulfill  that  immense 
responsibility:   the  defense  of  freedom. 

Our  hopes  of  liberation  lie  In  our  own 
spiritual  endurance  and  strength  of  our  pas- 
sive resistance,  which  Is  clearly  exemplified 
in  the  prayerbook  "Mary  Save  Us"  written 
by  Lithuanian  girls  imprisoned  in  Siberia. 

Our  hopes  of  liberation  He  in  the  active 
resistance  fortified  with  the  blood  spilt  by 
overwhelming  numbers  of  freedom  fighters. 

The  hope  for  liberation  will  never  die. 
Only  let  us  remain  firm  In  spirit  and  so 
strong  in  faith  that  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives 
would  not  be  too  great  a  price  for  what  we 
believe. 

God  protect  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


population  of  the  United  States  or  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  shocked  our 
Nation  and  Is  still  deeply  branded  In  our 
memory.  For  the  Communists  this  act  of 
genocide  was  Just  a  part  of  the  program 
which  they  call  "The  building  of  the  new 
mankind."  And  the  same  can  be  expected 
In  every  country  after  Communist  takeover. 

Let  us  remind  the  world  that  all  this  hap- 
pened to  us  despite  a  "Treaty  of  Nonaggres- 
slon  and  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 
Between  Estonia  and  the  U.S.SJI.."  signed  at 
Moscow  on  May  4.  1932.  A  similar  nonag- 
greselon  pact  has  been  frequently  suggested 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  leave  you  with  this 
mes.sage:  Know  your  enemy,  have  faith  in 
your  country  and  in  your  government,  and 
as  a  famous  American  once  said:  "Dont  let 
thern  scare  you." 


Summary    of  the   Speech    in    Estonian   by 
Ilmar  Heinaru,  Member  or  the  Baltic  Na- 
tions Committee  of  Detroit,  Inc. 
Mr.    Chairman,    distinguished    guests,    la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  today  when  our  friends 
and  neighbors  observe  Father's  Day,  we  are 
gathered  here  to  commemorate  the  mass  de- 
portations of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Com- 
munists 21  years  ago. 

Like  our  American  friends  cannot  forget 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  cannot  forget  the  mass 
deportations — "The   Baltic  Pearl  Harbor." 

Estonia  alone  lost,  through  the  first  de- 
portation of  June  13-14.  1941,  10,000  peo- 
ples, and  the  total  loss  of  the  first  year  of 
Soviet  occupation  was  60,000  or  5  percent 
of  the  population  of  Estonia.  This  would 
be  comparable  to  9  million  peoples  of  the 


Facts  on  Communist  Propaganda,  VI — 
Free  Exchange  of  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  include  material  on  the  p>ossible 
effect  of  the  Communist  propaganda 
amendment  to  the  postal  rate  bill.  This 
amendment  is  section  12.  H.R.  7927. 

This  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the 
House  action  follows  previous  parts  I- 
through  V  which  gave  background  on 
the  issue  of  Communist  propaganda,  as 
follows:  International  mail  agreements, 
our  deficit  in  this  type  of  mail,  volume 
of  Communist  propaganda  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  accuracy  of  figures  which 
are  used,  the  fate  of  American  publica- 
tions in  Russia. 

rREE     EXCHANGE     OF    mSAS 

This  amendment  could  play  an  impor-  ' 
tant  role  in  forcing  a  crack  in  the  Iron 
Curtain,  might  even  lead  to  free  circula- 
tion of  our  ideas  and  information  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  At  the  present 
time  we  fail  miserably  in  our  efforts  to. 
acquaint  persons  in  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries with  the  facts  and  the  American 
position  on  international  issues. 

But  this  amendment  could  force  the 
Russians  to  unfreeze  their  restrictions 
on  our  material  so  that  both  sides  could 
freely  circulate  material  through  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Certainly  we  have  little 
or  nothing  to  fear  from  their  propa- 
ganda; Americans  are  accustomed  to 
learning  all  sides  of  all  issues  through 
our  free  press.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  American  taxpayer  should  pay 
for  the  free  or  subsidized  delivery  of 
Communist  propaganda  by  the  post 
office. 

In  simple  language,  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  said  to  the  Communist 
bloc  nations  is  this : 

We  demand  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  between  our  countries. 
You  are  not  allowing  our  ideas  and  in- 
formation to  be  circulated  among  your 
I>eople:  you  are  therefore  violating  the 
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reciprocal  terms  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  As  a  result  we  take  this  action 
and  will  stick  to  it  until  you  permit  the 
free  exchange  of  information  between 
our  countries,  including  the  right  of  In- 
spection to  see  that  all  parties  are  living 
up  to  the  agreement. 

If  reciprocity  is  truly  granted,  and  if 
we  have  the  reciprocal  right  of  inspec- 
tion to  prove  it,  if  the  Voice  of  America 
is  unjammed  in  Russia,  if  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  appear  on 
the  newsstands  of  Russia,  this  House  will 
Indeed  have  helped  strike  a  blow  for  the 
free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas 
among  all  countries  of  the  world. 


Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28.  1962 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Francis 
Walttr,  chairman  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  of  the  House,  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  to  gain  approval  of  the  bill 
HJR.  8291.  Both  Houses  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  this  measure  yes- 
terday and  the  measure  is  on  its  way 
for  the  President's  signature. 

There  is  hardly  any  one  person  in  this 
country  today  more  knowledgeable  in 
immigration  matters  than  Tad  Walters. 
He  introduced  and.  for  the  past  2  years, 
has  worked  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  is  designed  to  improve  the  ma- 
chinery for  this  country's  participation 
in  international  migration  and  reset- 
tlement programs.  Included  in  the 
measiire  is  statutory  authority  for  the 
assistance  program  initiated  by  the 
President.  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
Cuban  refugees  who  have  found  asylxmi 
on  our  shores. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Florida  where  we  have  a  con- 
centration of  these  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, I  have  had  a  natural  interest  in  the 
development  of  an  effective  and  sound 
program  of  assistance  for  them.  All  of 
the  people  of  my  community,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  have  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  the  needs  of 
these  refugees.  Realizing  this  is  not  an 
emergency,  temporary  situation,  how- 
ever, it  was  wisely  determined  that  ad- 
ditional help  would  be  needed  and  the 
Federal  Government  was  quick  to  re- 
spond. Funds  were  furnished  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  and  this  program  of  assist- 
ance has  been  conducted  on  this  basis  for 
the  past  2  years. 

Chairman  Walter  recognized  the  need 
for  including  in  his  bill  permanent  au- 
thorization for  the  operation  of  this 
program.  Throughout  the  proceedings 
on  this  bill,  he  has  been  entirely  cooper- 
ative and  understanding  of  the  plight  of 
the  Cuban  refugees  in  our  country,  and 


of  the  need  for  responsive,  effective  Fed- 
eral participation  in  this  program  of 
assistance. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  com- 
munity, I  take  advantage  of  the  final 
passage  of  this  legislation  to  commend 
Chairman  Walter  for  his  unselfish  in- 
terest and  tireless  efforts  in  support  of 
this  program. 


Let  Us  Pray 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  coKNEcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28. 1962 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  like  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  believe  it  is  not  good  for  our  coun- 
try. It  is  not  good  ethics.  It  is  not  good 
morals.  It  is  not  good  Americanism.  It 
is  not  good  law.  although  on  that  I  have 
no  authority  to  say  so;  but  surely  it  badly 
misconstrues  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  as  we  have 
learned  them  from  the  records  which 
are  available  to  us  of  the  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  the 
personal  writings  and  the  environment 
of  the  various  members. 

The  decision  in  the  New  York  case  in 
question,  which  comes  173  years  after  the 
Constitution  was  ratified,  is  based  upon 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  says : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

The  first  amendment  does  not  say  that 
"no  State  "  shall  do  what  it  says  Con- 
gress shall  not  do;  and  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  says: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
resp)ectlvely,  or  to  the  people. 

Connecticut,  imtil  the  adoption  of  its 
constitution  in  1818  had  an  estabUsh- 
ment  of  religion,  although  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion by  persons  so  long  as  they  paid 
their  taxes  to  help  support  the  estab- 
lished church.  Massachusetts  had  an 
establishment  of  religion  until  some 
years  after  that  date. 

I  believe  that  the  minority  opinion 
of  the  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  re- 
duces the  majority  opinion  to  its  patent 
absurdity,  when  he  points  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  opens  each  ses- 
sion by  an  invocation  to  God;  each  House 
of  Congress,  and  indeed,  each  of  the 
State  legislatures,  opens  each  session 
with  a  prayer.  Further,  on  the  basis  of 
the  majority  opinion,  the  very  oath  of 
office  which  the  Constitution  itself  pre- 
scribes shall  be  taken  by  "the  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  the  members 
of  the  State  legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States," 
must  be  unconstitutional. 


Prayer  at  the  opening  of  class  In 
schools  all  over  our  coimtry  has  not  been 
a  subject  of  controversy,  except  in  a  very 
few  isolated  instances.  Since  participa- 
tion is  voluntary,  there  is  little  conten- 
tion that  anyone's  rights  are  Infringed. 

What  should  be  done,  in  the  light  of 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  those  who  love  our  country 
and  who  wish  it  to  continue  to  be  the 
kind  of  a  country  in  which  the  religion 
of  each  of  its  citizens  Is  a  strong  force 
in  our  daily  lives,  has  not  yet  clearly 
appeared. 

I  have  great  faith  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  sense  and  sanity  in  the 
end  will  prevail — even  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
specifically  authorizing  the  kind  of  pray- 
ers which  were  the  subject  of  the  Court's 
decision  has  been  proposed;  in  fact,  in 
various  forms,  such  proposed  amend- 
ments already  have  been  introduced  by 
several  Members  of  Congress.  These 
may  not  be  necessary,  although  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  such  an  amendment  if 
it  should  be  necessary. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  another 
case,  brought  before  the  Court  involving 
a  somewhat  different  set  of  facts,  might 
be  decided  differently.  On  many  critical 
issues,  the  Court  has  reversed  and  clari- 
fied itself.  I  believe  that  we  can  afford 
to  move  slowly  on  this  matter  with  Jus- 
tice to  religious  freedom  as  well  as  to 
reUgious  fealty.  Those  States  and  those 
towns  or  school  districts  which  have  not 
been  specifically  directed  imder  the  terms 
of  this  decision  of  the  Court  to  modify 
their  practice,  should  continue  as  at 
present  unless  and  until  they  are  so 
directed. 


Karl  Marx  Said  He  Was  for  Free  World 
Trade  Becanse  Tliat  Was  the  Fastest 
Way  To  Commanize  the  World 


EXTENSION.  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28. 1962 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
listening  to  this  debate  on  a  bill  which 
proposes  to  give  the  President  the  power 
to  reduce  tariffs  even  below  the  present 
low  rates,  it  can  only  lead  to  more  and 
more  imports  of  many  commodities  from 
countries  abroad  where  wage  rates  are 
from  50  to  500  percent  below  the  wages 
paid  to  our  factory  workers. 

Thousands  of  factories  in  the  United 
States  have  already  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors  due  to  foreign  competition 
and  low  tariffs. 

For  example,  most  of  the  millwork  fac- 
tories in  my  own  State  of  Iowa  have, 
during  the  past  5  years,  been  forced  out 
of  business  due  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  the  things  they  manufactured. 

Hardly  a  single  hardwood  pljrwood 
plant  in  the  entire  United  States  is  still 
operating,  due  to  foreign  competition. 
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The  proponents  of  this  bill  can  talk 
from  now  on  in  support  of  this  bill,  but 
the  real  down-to-earth  facts  are,  that 
to  reduce  tariffs  on  any  commodity 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  can 
only  add  insult  to  injury  for  our  economy 
from  top  to  botton.  And  our  farmers 
will  suffer  in  the  backwash. 


Under  present  circimistances,  how, 
I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  can  anyone  vote  to 
give  this  President  or  any  President  the 
power  to  reduce  tariffs,  even  with  all  the 
so-called  safeguards  provided  in  this  bill, 
v/hile  good  American  wage  earners  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  are  losing  their 
jobs  because  of  the  very  low  tariffs  on 


imports  already  in  effect?  Facts  are  we 
are  fast  heading  for  free  world  trade. 
Karl  Marx,  the  daddy  of  communism  in 
one  of  his  last  speeches,  said.  "I  am  for 
free  world  trade  because  that  is  the 
fastest  way  to  communize  the  world." 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  lower  our  tariff  more, 
would  surely  be  playing  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commies. 


SENATE 

FiUDAY,  June  29,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  13  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  Leonard  DeLautre,  pastor.  Cen- 
tenary Methodist  Church.  Lexington. 
Ky.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  our  Father,  we  lift  our  hearts 
in  grateful  praise  for  the  love  and  mercy 
that  have  graciously  brought  us  to  this 
sacred  hour.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
rest  of  body,  for  the  peace  of  soul,  and 
for  the  strength  of  purpose  Thou  hast 
given.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
closed  the  door  upon  yesterday,  and  that 
Thou  dost  offer  us  today  a  spotless  page 
upon  which  we  may  write  a  richer  and 
fuller  declaration  of  our  best  selves. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  these  hu- 
man creatures  that  Thou  and  the  people 
of  this  blessed  land  have  entrusted  with 
so  many  grave  and  crucial  responsibili- 
ties. Help  these  honored  men.  so  pressed 
for  time,  so  exposed  to  insidious  pres- 
sures, so  beset  by  crushing  problems,  to 
have  the  courage  and  the  will  to  be  true 
to  their  brightest  dreams  of  God  and 
man.  Help  them,  we  implore  Thee,  to  be 
deaf  to  the  wooing  of  words  and  the 
clamor  of  selfish  voices.  Give  them,  we 
pray,  patience  m  failure,  charity  in 
strife,  and  humility  in  victory.  Help 
them,  O  God,  to  write  today,  with  self- 
less deeds,  a  page  in  our  history  so  bright 
with  promise  that  the  discouraged  and 
bewildered  of  the  world  will  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  that  ages  yet  unborn  will 
look  back  upon  this  day  and  upon  them 
with  pride  and  gratitude. 

In  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


S.  3203.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3291.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
June  28,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  security  of  the  United  States 
through  international  trade  agreements 
and  through  adjustment  assistance  to 
domestic  industry,  agriculture,  and  la- 
bor, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ing  the  week  beginning  August  12,  1962, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  375th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  in 
commemoration  of  the  375th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  N.C..  and  the 
birth  of  the  first  English  child  m 
America,  Virginia  Dare: 

Senator  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire, 
Senator  Ervin  of  North  Carolina,  Sen- 
ator Holland  of  Florida,  Senator  Hruska 
of  Nebraska,  Senator  Jackson  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Senator  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina. 

LIMITATION   OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  28,  1962,  th^  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts : 

S.  1745.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1965,  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
fares  for  the  transportation  of  schoolchildren 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  2164.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  First 
World  Conference  on  National  Parks,  and 
for  other^'purposes; 


ENROLLED      BILLS      AND      JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H.R.  10095.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1963,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H Jl.  1 1990.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond    Act;    and 

H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  11970)  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  foreign  policy,  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  through  in- 
ternational trade  agreements  and 
through  adjustment  assistance  to  do- 
mestic industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  as  members 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tercentenary  Celebration  Com- 
mission, established  by  Public  Law 
87-437. 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 438,  the  following  Senators  are 
hereby  appointed  as  members  of  the 
joint  committee  to  represent  Congress 
at  the  forthcoming  ceremonies  to  be 
conducted  at  Roanoke  Island,  N.C.,  dur- 


COMMTTTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Public  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
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Charles  Edward  RhetU,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Ambassador  Ertraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Liberia; 

WlUlam  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofiQcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan; 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos;  and 

Samuel  D.  Berger,  of  New  York,  and  sun- 
dry other  Foreign  Service  officers,  for  promo- 
tion from  class  1  to  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

John  S.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ben  C.  Green,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jection;-the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Roger  D.  Foley,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confii-med. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Drew  J.  T.  OKeefe,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  UJS.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jesse  L.  Dobbs,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Texas 
for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  recommend  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Jesse  Dobbs,  of  Pear- 
sail.  Tex.,  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
western  district  ^f,  Texas. 

Jesse  Dobbs  is  the  highly  qualified 
and  experienced  sheriff  of  Frio  County, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Dobbs  is  44  years  old;  and  he 
became  sheriff  of  Frio  Coimty  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949.  He  has  served  effectively 
in  this  capacity  for  the  past  13  years. 

Mr.  President,  representatives  of  the 
Sheriffs'  Association  of  Texas  have  not 
been  recognized  in  recent  years  by  ap- 
pointments to  be  U.S.  marshals  in  Texas. 

In  order  to  be  a  better  peace  ofiBcer, 
Mr.  Dobbs  has  studied  the  law  and  mod- 
em methods  of  criminal  investigation, 
apprehension  and  detention  of  prison- 
ers, each  year  attending  numerous 
schools  and  seminars  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  and 
the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  Texas.  Jesse  Dobbs  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Texas  Sheriffs' 
Association,  having  served  on  its  board 


of  directors.  I  understand  that  he 
sei-ved  for  2  years  as  president  of  the 
Southwest  Texas  Peace  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  western  district  of  Texas  handles 
the  third  largest  number  of  prisoners 
of  all  the  judicial  districts  in  the  Na- 
tion; and  a  competent,  experienced  peace 
officer  is  needed  as  U.S.  marshal  in  this 
district.  Jesse  Doblie,  the  sheriff  of  Prlo 
Coimty.  Tex.,  is  well  qualified  in  every 
respect  to  serve  as  U.S.  marshal  for 
the  western  district  of  Texas. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nomination  of  Jesse 
L.  Dobbs  to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is.  will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  this  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


THE  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  with  amendments: 

S.  3392.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1671). 

By  Bdr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with   amendments: 

HJl.  10904.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1672). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  4330.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  under 
section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by 
section  6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946 
(60  Stat.  995)    (Rept.  No.  1673). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7719.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(d) 
of  the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and  Serv- 


ice Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  45e(d) )  to  authorize 
certain  persons  who  complete  a  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  program  to  be  appointed 
as  conunlssloned  officers  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  (Rept.  No.  1674). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "PROPOSED 
AGREEMENT  FOR  COOPERATION 
FOR  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PURPOSES 
BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  BELGIUM'  — 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1670) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  pursuant  to 
section  202,  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Proposed  Agreement  for  Cooc^ration 
for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Belgium,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CREATION  OF  A  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RE- 
LATIONS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  359)  author- 
izing the  creation  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  subsection  1(g)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  Intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  Including  an  evaluation  of 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  made 
thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Advisory  Conunlsslon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-380.  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  September  24.  1959. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution  to  January  31.  1963,  Inclusive. 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consiilt^ts:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so 
selected  shall  be  appointed  and  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate 
shall  not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,400  than 
the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  Its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31.  1963. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$40,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows :     i 

By  Mrs.  NEUBEROER: 
8.  3490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Shin 
Young:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.3491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
S.  3492.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  Horizontal  Property  Regimes  in' the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Johnston.  Mr.  McClellan.  and  Mr. 

Talmaoce)  : 

S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Con.'itltution  of  the  United 

States    permitting    the   offering   of    prayers 

and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public  schools 

In   the  United  States,  and  relating  to   the 

right  of  a  State  to  enact  legislation  on  the 

basis  of  its  own  public  policy  on  questions 

of  decency  and  morality;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  ! 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Eastland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION— CREATION  OF  A  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  tS.  Res.  359)  author- 
izing the  creation  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Muskie.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION RELATING  TO  OFFER- 
ING OF  PRAYER  AND  READING  OF 
BIBLE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  UNDER 
STATE  CONTROL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  John- 
ston!, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELL.^Nl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  T.^LMABGE].  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  207) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  permitting 
the  offering  of  prayers  and  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  relating  to  the  right 
of  a  State  to  enact  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  public  policy  on  questions 
of  decency  and  morality,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Eastland  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  is  introduced  to  achieve 
two  purposes:  One,  to  wholly  and  com- 
pletely nullify  both  the  effect  and  impli- 
cation contained  in  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  past  Mon- 
day denying  to  children  in  the  State 
of  New  York  the  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  nonsectarian  prayers  in  the  public 
schoolrooms;  and,  two,  to  alleviate,  in 
part,  the  awesome  consequences  that  flow 
from  the  opinion  rendered  in  the  Manuel 
Enterprise  case  of  that  same  day,  de- 
claring that  the  dissemination  of  por- 
nographic literature  designed  to  appeal 
to  homosexuals  was  not  obscene  and  in- 
decent under  existing  statutes. 

The  widespread  protest  and  criticism 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  denying  to  the 
schoolchildren  the  right  to  voluntarily 
utter  prayers  to  their  Creator  leaves  lit- 
tle for  me  to  say  at  this  time  in  regard 
to  the  effect  of  this  decision.  In  the 
minds  of  little  children  not  versed  in 
the  intricacies  of  law,  it  can  well  create 
the  fixed  Impression  that  the  act  of  pray- 
ing to  God  is  in  itself  unconstitutional 
wherever  the  prayer  might  be  uttered. 
At  a  later  time  I  propose  to  speak  at 
length  and  in  great  detail  on  this  subject. 
The  second  decision  which  I  mentioned 
above  involves  an  area  of  human  de- 
pravity that  so  shocks  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  all  decent-minded  people  that 
it  is  with  hesitancy  that  I  even  mention 
the  subject  in  public  utterance.  How- 
ever, if  morality  and  decency  are  to  pre- 
vail as  a  way  of  life  in  these  United 
States,  the  courts  must  be  checked  in 
giving  unlimited  license  for  the  purvey- 
ors of  filthy,  indecent,  obscene,  and  las- 
civious literature  and  pictures  to  prey  on 
the  baser  instincts  of  the  youth  of  our 
land,  such  subjects  must  be  discussed. 

In  1959  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
historic  opinion  Involving  the  book 
known  as  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover," 
whereby  the  Court  held  that  the  Consti- 
tution protects  advocacy  of  the  opinion 
that  adultery  may  sometimes  be  proper. 
Since  this  decision  was  rendered  the 
country  has  been  flooded  with  a  rising 
tide  of  so-called  literature  and  picture 
books  that  reach  depths  of  moral  de- 
pravity, filth,  lasciviousness.  and  vileness 
never  before  witnessed  in  a  Christian 
civilization.  The  decision  of  last  Mon- 
day goes  a  step  so  far  down  the  road 
toward  opening  the  door  to  complete 
moral  disintegration  that  it  is  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back.  It  held 
that  the  Postmaster  General  could  not 
bar  the  use  of  the  mails  to  certain  ob- 
scene and  filthy  materials  that  were  di- 
rected to  homciexual  cults. 

This  decision  was  rendered  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  practices  of  these  cults 
have  been  declared  illegal,  immoral,  and 
a  crime  against  nature  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization.  Condemnation  of  these 
ba.se  impulses  was  found  in  the  Law  of 
Moses,  found  in  the  Roman  law,  found 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  transplanted  to  the  common  law 
of  Enpland,  brought  to  America  by  the 
colonists,  and  finally  implanted  in  the 
statute  law  of  50  States. 

Our  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment involving  obscene  and  indecent 
literature  and  pictures  only  goes  so  far 


as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  States  the 
necessary  power  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  obscenity  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  decency  and  morality  at  the 
level  of  the  State  and  local  community. 
The  vexing  problem  of  how  Congress 
can  legislate  in  this  area  to  give  effective 
power  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  con- 
trol the  use  of  mails  must  be  solved  at 
a  later  date.  Adoption  of  this  proposed 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way  down  the 
road  to  an  effective  check  of  obscene  and 
indecent  materials  being  laid  open  to  the 
public  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  our 
country. 

The  authors  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment deeply  feel  that  an  immediate  op- 
portunity should  be  given  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  this  country  and 
all  other  right  thinking  men  and^'omen 
to  appear  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee and  register,  if  they  choose,  their 
convictions  as  to  the  advisability  and 
importance  of  the  immediate  adoption 
and  submission  to  the  States  of  amend- 
ments in  a  form  such  as  those  herein 
suggested.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  commence 
hearings  on  this  proposed  amendment 
and  others  in  the  near  future.  Notice 
will  be  given  to  the  public  of  the  time 
they  will  be  set. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Kxjchel)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Anderson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Scott) 
submitted  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House  bill 
10606,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PRINTING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  MAC- 
ARTHUR  TO  THE  WEST  POINT 
GRADUATING  CLASS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  Consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 351,  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  distribute  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  when 
he  received  the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  General  of  the 
Army  MacArthur  before  the  cadets  of 
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the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point;  and  the  address  is  truly  an  elo- 
quent one.  The  resolution  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennbtt],  on  behalf  of  himself  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  f  S.  Res.  351 )  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
graduates  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  one  of  the  most  honcH'ed  and 
revered  military  leaders  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory; and 

Whereas  General  MacArthur  on  May  12. 
1962.  delivered  a  historic  address  before  the 
cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  upon  his  acceptance  of 
the  Sylvanus  Thayer  Award;  and 

Whereas  this  address  Is  an  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  the  concept  of  "duty,  honor,  and 
country  "  which  motivates  American  service- 
men everywhere:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  cause 
this  speech  to  be  reprinted  in  an  appro- 
priate format  and  that  It  should  be  distrib- 
uted to  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world. 


VETERANS'  GUARANTEED  AND 
DIRECT  HOME  LOANS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  legis- 
lation was  enacted  to  "phase  out"  the 
Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed 
and  direct  home  loan  programs  provided 
by  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944,  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  manner  in  which  the  "phase  out" 
is  to  be  accomplished  is  through  a 
formula  which  establishes  how  long  the 
eligibility  of  the  individual  World  War  II 
and  Korean  conflict  veteran  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  formula  adopted  last  year  pro- 
vides that  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans'  entitlement  to  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  will  ex- 
pire 10  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  period  of  active 
duty  during  World  War  II,  or  the 
Korean  conflict,  plus  an  additional  pe- 
riod equal  to  1  year  for  each  3  months 
of  World  War  II,  or  Korean  conflict, 
active  duty.  The  law  further  provides 
that  no  entitlement  for  World  War  II 
veterans  would  end  before  July  25.  1962. 
nor  would  entitlement  go  b#yond  July 
25.  1967.  In  the  case  of  Korean  conflict 
veterans,  no  entitlement  would  go  beyond 
January  31. 1975. 

We.  of  course,  realized  when  estab- 
lishing this  formula  that  some  World 
War  II  veterans'  eligibility  pursuant  to 
such  a  formula  may  have  expired  prior 
to  1961.  There foi-e.  in  order  to  give  all 
World  War  II  veterans  equal  treatment, 
the  law  was  written  so  as  not  to  cut  off 
any  veteran  before  July  25,  1962. 

Thus,  on  July  25  of  this  year,  and  each 
day  thereafter,  some  World  War  II  vet- 
erans will  lose  their  right  to  participate 
In  the  guaranteed  and  direct  loan  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  and  la 


giving  wide  publicity  to  this  matter. 
However,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  remind  all  Senators  that  veterans  will, 
under  present  law.  begin  to  lose  their 
rights  to  participate  in  the  home  loan 
programs  contained  in  the  GI  bill  on  July 
25  of  this  year.  It  may  be  some  Ser^ators 
will  want  further  to  advise  veterans  in 
their  States  on  this  subject. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program,  if  a  loan  report  or  an 
application  for  a  loan  guaranty  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Administration  before  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  veteran's  en- 
titlement, the  loan  may  be  guaranteed 
or  insured  even  though  the  veteran's 
entitlement  expires  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  application. 

This  is  not  the  case  under  the  direct 
loan  program.  Under  that  program,  the 
veteran  must  receive  a  commitment  from 
the  VA  prior  to  the  termination  date  of 
his  entitlement.  Unless  he  receives  such 
a  commitment,  even  though  he  has  filed 
an  application  and  has  been  placed  on 
the  waiting  list,  he  loses  his  right  to 
participate  in  the  program  when  his 
entitlement  expires. 

I  am  advised  by  offlcials  of  the  VA 
that  just  prior  to  July  25.  1962.  all  vet- 
erans who  have  made  applications  for 
direct  home  loans  and  who  are  on  the 
waiting  list  will  be  issued  a  1-year  con- 
ditional commitment.  This  conditional 
commitment  will  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  eligibility  of  those  on  the 
waiting  list  for  the  1-year  period. 

Last  year,  when  we  established  the 
formula  for  phasing  out  this  program, 
we  also  provided  sufiBcient  money  au- 
thorizations to  take  care  of  pending  di- 
rect loan  applications.  In  addition,  we 
believed  the  moneys  authorized  for  this 
program  would  be  sufBcient  to  cover  any 
influx  of  applications  which  might  occur 
when  World  War  II  veterans  realized 
that  their  eligibility  to  participate  in  the 
program  was  terminating.  Because  of 
decisions  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  VA  has  been  barred  from 
drawing  funds  from  the  Treasury  needed 
to  make  loans  to  those  who  have  ap- 
plied un^ier  the  direct  loan  program.  It 
is  because  of  this  circumstance  that  the 
VA  will  now,  just  prior  to  July  25th.  issue 
conditional  commitments  to  the  veter- 
ans on  the  direct  home  loan  waiting  list. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  at  this  point  that 
this  conditional  commitment  does  not 
mean  automatic  approval  for  a  loan. 
The  veteran's  application  still  must  be 
subjected  to  the  regular  direct  loan  un- 
derwriting procedures.  The  conditional 
commitment,  however,  will  preclude 
those  veterans  on  the  waiting  list  from 
losing  their  eligibility,  since  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  make  direct  home  loaru 
have  not  been  available. 

The  housing  programs  In  the  QI  bill 
of  rights  have  served  our  veterans  well. 
On  March  31,  1962,  more  than  5.7  mil- 
lion mortgages,  aggregating  more  than 
151.6  billion,  had  been  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  and  on  the 
same  date  more  than  200,000  home  loans, 
aggregating  over  11.7  billion  had  been 
made  by  the  VA  pursuant  to  the  direct 
home  loan'program. 

The  cor^fldenoe  placed  In  veterans  by 
Congreaa  when  enacting  these  law»— 
that  ta,  that  the  veterans  would  pay  off 


their  mortgage  indebtedness — has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again.  Presently, 
losses  under  the  guaranteed  home  loan 
program  have  totaled  less  than  8  Vi  cents 
for  every  $100  of  original  face  amount  of 
the  loan,  and  the  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram currently  shows  a  surplus  of  $93 
million  after  losses  and  administrative 
and  operational  expenses  are  deducted. 
Indeed,  this  is  an  enviable  record. 

I  believe  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was 
one  of  the  most  imf>ortant  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  into  law;  and  since 
the  right  to  participate  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  soon  terminate  for  some  veter- 
ans, I  believe  it  is  all  important  that 
every  veteran  know  just  where  he  stands. 
Any  veteran  having  questions  about  his 
entitlement  to  use  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
should  immediately  contact  the  local  of- 
fice of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  LT.  GEN.  ARTHUR 
G.  TRUDEAU 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30  the  Nation  will  lose,  through  retire- 
ment from  active  military  service,  its 
foremost  soldier-scientist  —  Lt.  Oen. 
Arthur  Gilbert  Trudeau,  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Through  more  than  four  decades  of 
dedicated  service,  his  life  and  career 
have  been  inspired  by  love  of  country 
and  dedication  to  the  principles  that 
have  made  our  Nation  great. 

He  is  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
soldier  in  the  finest  tradition. 

Thoughout  his  entire  life,  as  he  has 
proceeded  from  one  high  calling  to  an- 
other, he  has  always  possessed  a  sincere 
pride  in  his  home  State,  Vermont. 

General  Trudeau  was  born  in  Middle- 
bury  on  July  5.  1902,  and  grew  up  in  this 
community. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Middlebury  public  schools;  and,  upon 
graduation  from  Middlebury  High 
School,  he  entered  West  Point,  to  em- 
bark on  the  career  that  was  to  number 
him  among  Vermont's  military  great. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
General  Trudeau  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, and  I  hold  him  in  the  highest  re- 
gard, both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability. 

The  Record  should  list  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  General  Trudeau's  career. 

Early  in  World  War  II  he  was  one  of 
our  leading  experts  in  amphibious  oper- 
ations. 

In  1944  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier 
general  and  named  the  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Training  for  the  Army  Service 
Forces. 

Two  years  later  he  became  Chief  of 
the  Manpower  Control  Group  of  the  Gen- 
eral St&lT  and.  in  1948,  was  commander 
of  the  1st  Constabulary  Brigade  in 
Germany. 

General  Trudeau  returned  to  Wash- 
ington in  1950  to  be  deputy  commander 
of  the  reactivated  Army  War  College, 
and  In  1952  he  commanded  the  Ist  Cav- 
alry Division  in  Japan  and  the  7th  In- 
fantry Division  in  Korea. 

In  1953  he  became  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence  in  Washington:  in 
1955  he  returned  to  Japan  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  Far  East  and  Uie  United 
Nations  Command. 


In  1956  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  general  in  command  of  tlie 
I  Corps  Group  in  Korea. 

General  Trudeau  began  his  most  im- 
portant assignment  in  1958  as  Chief  of 
Army  Research  and  Development. 

In  the  4  years  since  then  he  has  per- 
formed a  monumental  service  in  direct- 
ing the  modernization  of  our  ground 
forces. 

General  Trudeau  has  been  responsible 
for  the  prompt  and  radical  improvement 
of  our  firepower  through  the  early  de- 
velopment of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

He  has  increased  public  recognition 
and  support  of  the  vast  potential  de- 
fensive power  represented  by  chemical 
and  biological  agents,  and  through  his 
efforts  considerable  advances  have  been 
made  In  the  development  of  nonlethal 
incapacitating  agents. 

By  fostering  important  new  advances 
In  military  vehicles,  particularly  aircraft 
capable  of  operating  in  all  types  of 
climates  and  environment,  he  has  im- 
proved the  ground  and  air  mobility  of 
our  combat  forces. 

Nine  times  General  Trudeau  has  been 
decorated  by  our  country,  twice  for  gal- 
lantry in  action. 

Six  foreign  nations  and  the  United 
Nations  have  honored  him,  and  seven 
American  universities  and  colleges  have 
given  him  honorary  (Jegrees. 

In  1959.  General  Trudeau  received  the 
Medal  of  the  Patriotic  Sons  of  America; 
the  following  year,  the  "Man  of  the  Year 
Award  "  of  the  1960  Festival  of  Leader- 
ship banquet  in  Chicago;  and  in  1961. 
the  Freedom  Foundation  Award  of  the 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal. 

As  a  private  citizen.  General  Trudeau 
will,  on  July  1.  become  president  of  the 
Gulf  Research  and  Development  Co. 
without  taking  a  day  off  between  jobs. 

This  Is  characterlstip  of  the  man.  who 
recently  told  the  graduating  class  of 
Pennsylvania  Military  College: 

There  is  no  easy  road  to  success  in  any 
business  or  profession— and  learn  early  the 
lesson  that  a  true  sense  of  success  is  to  be 
found  in  the  struggle,;  hot  the  prize. 

It  Is  with  real  affection  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  Arthur  O.  Trudeau  and  ask 
that  at  this  point  l«  the  Record  there 
be  entered  the  following  Presidential  ci- 
tation bestowed  upon  General  Trudeau 
when  he  recently  returned  to  Korea  to 
review  the  units  he  commanded  in  battle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President  of  llh«  United  State*  of 
America,  authorised  by  net  of  Congreis,  July 
B,  1918,  hM  awarded  the  Dtstlngulshcd  Serv- 
ice Medal  (Second  O^t  Leaf  Cluster)  to  Lt. 
Oen.  Arthur  O,  Trudcrtu,  US.  Army,  for 
exceptionally  merltorltAJt  service  in  poeltlons 
of  great  reepontlbUlty. 

Lt.  Oen,  Arthur  O.  Trudeou  dl«llngu»«hed 
himself  by  eminently  merltorloue  conduct 
In  the  performance  of  ouUtandlng  iervlce 
to  the  Oovernmcnt  In  jucreMlve  iKMlttont  ot 
grent  responsibility  during  the  period  No- 
vember  10&3  to  June  Idea.  From  November 
1043  to  May  1058,  Owieml  TVudenu  ierved 
consecutively  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Stuff,  O  8. 
Headqunrtera.  Departmient  of  the  Army;  con- 
currently aa  Deputy  Chief  of  Stuff  for  Plans, 
Heartquartert,  United  Nations  Command  and 
Headquarters.  Far  Eait  Oi>mmnnd;  and  com- 
manding   general,    I    Corpe    (Oroupi,    Ith 


U.S.  Army.  Korea.    In  each  of  these  Impor- 
tant staff  and  command  positions.  General 
Trudeau    demonstrated    decisive    leadership, 
sound  judgment,  organizational  ability,  and 
professional  competence.     As  a  commander, 
he  revealed  a  deep  sense  of  duty  and  interest 
In  the  morale,  esprit,  and  moral  standards 
of  his  troops.    Although  his  corps  was  com- 
prised of  troops  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
public of  Korea,  United  Kingdom.  Tlialland, 
and  Turkey,  he  skillfully  welded  this  group 
into  a  powerful  fighting  force  by  his  force- 
ful leadership,  diplomacy,  and  outstanding 
military  skill.    General  Trudeau  culminated 
his  brilliant  career  by  serving  with  distinc- 
tion  as  Chief,    Research    and   Development, 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army.    His 
keen  perception  and   unique  executive,   or- 
ganizational,  and    planning    ability    enabled 
him  to  surmount   numerous  obstacles  and 
effectively  resolve  varied  complex  problems. 
His  broad  technical  and  professional  knowl- 
edge,   diplomacy,    innate    ability    to    inspire 
team  spirit,  and  able  administration  of  all 
activities  In   his  areas  of   responsibility  re- 
sulted In  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
research  and  development  objectives  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  the  U.S.  Army,  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  security  of  the  free 
world.    General  Trudeau's  distinguished  per- 
formance of  duty  ihroughout  this  period  rep- 
resents outstanding  achievement  In  the  most 
honored  and  cherished  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
Army  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  military  service. 


SALE  OF  MIGS  TO  NASSER 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  news  of  Soviet  sales  of  Mlgs 
to  Egypt's  President  Nasser  is  shocking. 
Some  time  ago,  when  the  question  of  in- 
creased U.S.  aid  to  Nasser  first  came  to 
public  notice,  I  inquired  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  what  guarantees  we  would 
seek  to  make  sure  that  Nasser  did  not 
use  our  funds  to  purchase  more  military 
equipment  from  the  communistic  bloc. 
In  reply,  on  May  11,  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  even  go  Into  the  question 
of  guarantees.  It  denied  my  suggestion 
that  arms  purchases  had  contributed  to 
Nasser's  economic  Ills,  and  provided 
nothing  but  excuses  for  further  appease- 
ment. 

In  the  light  of  this  latest  announce^ 
ment.  which  Is  exactly  what  I  had  In 
mind  when  I  originally  contacted  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  State  Department  letter: 

As  regards  the  economic  situation,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  been  contending 
with  a  number  of  difflculties,  particularly  In 
respect  of  Its  short-term  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Its  long-term  economic  development 
plans  appear  well  conceived  and  effectively 
Implemented.  The  United  Arab  Republic's 
current  economic  difficulties  stem  princi- 
pally from  a  severe  crop  disaster  of  last  sum- 
mer rather  than  from  policy  with  regard  to 
arms  acquisitions. 

Mr.  President,  to  clarify  this  situation, 
which  is  developing  exactly  nlona  the 
lines  of  my  worst  expeclRtlons,  I  am 
again  contacting  the  Department  of 
State  to  determine:  first,  the  approxi- 
mate price  Nasser  Is  paying  for  Soviet 
MlB-2rs;  second,  Uie  extent  of  U.S. 
loans  and  grants  to  Nasser  programed 
for  Uie  next  fiscal  year;  third,  the  rea- 
son why  this  pui-chase  was  not  I'evealed 
to  the  AmrrlcHU  public  until  after  both 
Houses  of  the  Conures.s  had  approved  the 
foreign  aid  autl^orlxatlon  bill  and  until 


actual  delivery  of  planes  to  Nasser  had 
begun. 

It  is  inconceivable  this  was  not  known 
to  the  Department  before  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  situation  which  I  had 
hoped  to  cover  In  my  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill.    My  amendment  stated  in  part: 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  great  at- 
tention and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili- 
tary or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  act. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  getting 
sick  and  tired  of  giving  aid  to  countries 
which  use  their  own  economic  resources 
to  buy  military  equipment  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  language  is  designed 
to  meet  that  express  situation.  It  does 
not  tie  the  President's  hands  in  any  way, 
but  it  shows  we  mean  business.  It  is  very 
important  that  this  language  stay  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Under  this  language,  a  reconsideration 
of  U.S.  aid  to  Nasser  is  clearly  called  for 
and  I  have  urged  the  State  Department 
to  undertake  It  without  further  delay,  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record,  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  the  text  of  my  April  27 
telegram  to  the  Department  of  State,  of 
the  May  11  reply,  and  of  the  article  by 
Warren  Rogers,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications and  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ApaiL27.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  oj  State, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

I  am  very  deeply  disturbed  by  reports  of 
increased,  long-term  VS.  aid  to  Egypt's 
Nasser.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
advise  what  can  be  accomplished  by  this 
aid.  One  of  the  reasons  behind  Nasser's 
present  difflculties  is  his  extensive  arms  deals 
with  Soviet-bloc  nations  and  the  concomi- 
tant mortgages  in  Egypt's  cotton  crop.  Have 
we  sought  or  received  any  assurances  that 
Egypt's  own  resources  will  be  put  to  better 
use,  that  Nasser's  weapons  buildup  will  be 
halted,  and  that  Nasser  will  discontinue  ills 
arms  race  with  Israel?  Without  such 
guarantees  I  am  seriously  afraid  our  aid  may 
only  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  Nasser 
In  his  dangerous  policy  of  exterminating 
Israel.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
comments  and  reaasurancea  on  these  points 
before  any  nddltlon&l  aid  la  extended. 
Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

V.S.  Senator. 

Depastment  or  State. 
Washinnton.  Mt^y  !1   l9Si. 
The  Honorable  Kknneth  B.  Keatino, 
V.S.  Senfitr. 

Dear  Senator  Keatino:  On  the  Secretary's 
behalf  X  am  replying  to  your  telegnxm  of 
April  27  rvquesilng  our  con\m«nu  on  report* 
of  incrtaaed  loi\g-term  U.8.  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republlo  and  asking  what  onn 
be  accompUahed  by  this  aid. 

US,  ecoj\on>lo  unaUtance  pn>Jecl»  In  the 
United  Arub  Republic.  In  effect  ur  oun- 
tfinplated.  j-epreat^nt  a  contliui.vtlon  of  poli- 
cies iMsiltuted  m   IW«  aimed  «i  re»u»rli»g 
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normal  relations  following  a  period  of  strain 
In  the  years  Just  preceding. 

Recently  a  number  of  Americans,  known 
for  their  experience  in  political  and  economic 
matters,  visited  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
toured  the  countryside,  and  talked  to  the 
people  and  to  officials  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  at  some  length.  The  conclusions 
they  drew  from  their  visits,  shared  by  our 
Ambassador  In  Cairo,  are  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  determined  to  maintain  Its 
national  Independence,  that  our  economic 
assistance  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  our 
relations,  and  that  there  is  a  desire  within 
the  United  Arab  Republic  to  maintain  and 
if  possible  Improve  relations  with  the  United 
States  within  the  context  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic's  policy  of  nonallnement.-  The 
United  Arab  Republic  has  consistently  ap- 
posed the  activities  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  Near  East  and  has  rejected  any  affilia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  or  other  power  blocs. 

As  regards  the  economic  situation,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  been  contending 
with  a  number  of  difficulties,  particularly  in 
respect  of  Its  short-term  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Its  long-term  economic  development 
plans  appear  well-conceived  and  effectively 
implemented.  The  United  Arab  Republic's 
'  current  economic  difficulties  stem  principally 
from  a  severe  crop  disaster  of  last  summer 
rather  than  from  policy  with  regard  to  arms 
acquisitions. 

Our  economic  assistance  is.  therefore,  di- 
rected primarily  toward  assisting  the  orderly 
development  of  a  large,  populous,,  strategi- 
cally located  country  In  an  Important  area 
of  the  world.  The  people  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  are  determined  to  search  for 
progress.  They  will  turn  elsewhere  If  they 
cannot  obtain  from  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries  the  help  they  need. 

The  foregoing  does  not  imply  that  all  of 
our  differences  with  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic have  been  resolved  or  are  likely  to  be 
resolved  in  the  near  future,  especially  as 
regards  the  enormously  complex  problem  of 
Palestln*  which  has  awaited  solution  for  14 
years,  whereas  we  obviously  do  not  agree 
with  many  aspects  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public position  on  this  question,  it  may  be 
said,  on  the  positive  side,  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic-Israel  border  has  been  quies- 
cent for  several  years  and  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  military  posture  vls-a-vls  Is- 
rael is  essentially  defensive.  We  have  been 
assured  on  numerous  occasions  by  United 
Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  officials  that 
they  do  not  Intend  to  undertake  aggression 
against  Israel. 

The  persistent  Interest  of  our  Government 
In  contributing  to  solution  of  the  difficult 
Palestine  issue  is  reflected,  of  course,  in  our 
support  for  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  who  is.  as  you 
may  know,  now  In  the  Near  East  as  Special 
Representative  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
means  toward  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee 
question. 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  may  provide 
an   understanding   of  our  economic   assist- 
ance program.    If  you  require  further  back- 
ground please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  G.  Dtttton. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

Arabs  Get  New  Mios  in  Buildup 

(By  Warren  Rogers,  Jr.) 

The  United  Arab  Republic  has  received  the 
first  of  40  Mlg-21  Jet  fighters  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  according  to  reliable  reports. 

This  Is  the  third  hottest  Jet  fighter  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal.  It  files  1  200  miles  an  hour, 
reaches  an  altitude  of  60,000  feet  and  mounts 
Sidewinder-type  rockets  that  seek  out  and 
destroy  enemy  aircraft.    Only  the  SU-15  and 


SU-16  out  perform  It  among  Russian  fighter 
planes. 

The  Kremlin's  offer  of  Mlg-2rs  to  India 
recently  set  up  an  International  furor.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  British  Prime  Minister 
MacmlUan  strove  to  dissuade  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  not  to  accept  the 
offer. 

DEAL    WOT    PUBLICIZED 

Moscow's  Mlg-21  deal  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  went  virtually  unnoticed. 
This  was  partly  because  of  a  new.  tight  se- 
crecy that  has  enveloped  all  recent  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
It  also  was  partly  because  Washington  and 
London  have  become  accustomed  to  massive 
Red  arms  supplies  to  Cairo,  whereas  a  deal 
Involving  India,  traditionally  armed  by  the 
British,  would  add  a  new  customer  to  the 
Russian  arms  market. 

United  Arab  Republic  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  is  reported  to  have  requested 
Mlg-2rs  after  Israel  began  receiving  a  new 
French  Jet  fighter,  the  Mirage  III.  His  new 
outlay  for  weapons,  aside  from  adding 
another  spiral  In  the  Middle  East  arms  race, 
comes  at  a  time  when  he  Is  making  a  serious 
effort  to  stabilize  the  United  Arab  Republic 
economy  by  urging  birth  control,  devaluing 
the  currency  and  seeking  economic  aid  from 
the  United  Stales  and  other  sources.  Includ- 
ing the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  Mlg-21  Is  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev's latest  military  gumdrop  for  enticing 
young  nations  Into,  or  deeper  Into,  the  Com- 
munist embrace.  He  has  made  it  available 
to  Iraq  and  Indonesia. 

But  there  are  reports  that  he  may  be  with- 
holding it  from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
satellites.  Including  Cuba.  They  seem  to 
be  making  do  with  the  Mlg-19,  which  has  a 
top  speed  of  only  900  miles  an  hour  and  no 
capability  for  Sldewlnder-type  rockets. 

The  Russians  are  reported  also  to  have 
changed  their  pllot-tralnlng  technique  with 
respect  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Pre- 
viously, they  delivered  the  planes  and  then 
began  training  the  pilots.  The  training 
proved  hopelessly  Inadequate  during  the  1956 
Slnal  campaign  and  Suez  Invasion.  The  cur- 
rent Soviet  practice  Is  to  train  the  pilots  first 
and  deliver  the  planes  afterward. 

The  Russians  have  about  10.000  fighter 
aircraft  of  all  kinds.  As  they  become  obsoles- 
cent, due  to  development  of  better  models, 
they  are  made  available  to  other  nations — 
the  same  practice  followed  by  the  United 
States  with  Its  allies  and  friends. 

The  SU-15  and  SU-18  are  the  Soviet  Union's 
best.  They  are  In  the  mach  2  range,  mean- 
ing they  travel  faster  than  1.400  miles  an 
hour  and  fly  higher  than  60.000  feet.  They 
probably  are  rocket-boosted  on  takeoff. 

The  Mlg-21  Is  comparable  to  America's 
F-104  Starflghter.  whose  Sidewinders  proved 
so  effective  against  Red  China's  Mlg-17's  and 
Mlg-19's  when  flown  by  Nationalist  Chinese 
during  the  Formosa  Straits  fighting  In  1959. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYER  IN  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  now,  having  con- 
sidered carefully  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  school  prayer  of 
New  York. 

We  in  New  York  are  especially  inter- 
ested In  the  Supreme  Court  school  prayer 
decision  because  it  concerns  the  New 
York  Board  of  Ree,'ents  and  New  York 
schools. 

I  speak  personally  as  a  man  of  reli- 
gious background  both  in  family  tradi- 
tion and  in  practice,  and  I  believe  firmly 
in  prayer  and  in  the  right  of  evei-y  school- 


child  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pray  to 
Almighty  God. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  discuss  this 
decision  as  a  lawyer.  After  studying 
the  decision  carefully,  it  is  my  judgment 
as  a  lawyer  that  it  is  much  narrower  in 
its  scope  than  the  public  debate  about 
it  suggests.  The  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressly decided  only  that  the  first 
amendment  establishment  clause  is  a  bar 
to  Government  endorsement  of  "one  par- 
ticular kind  of  prayer  or  one  particular 
form  of  religious  services."  It  held  that 
the  State  or  Federal  Governments  are 
prohibited  from  prescribing  by  law  "any 
particular  form  of  prayer  which  is  to  be 
used  as  an  official  prayer  in  carrying  on 
any  program  of  governmentally  spon- 
sored religious  activity."  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  the  concurring  opinion, 
which  takes  a  broader  view  of  the  deci- 
sion, is,  though  entitled  to  respect,  not 
the  prevailing  view  of  a  majority  of  the 
Court. 

Accordingly,  I  have  informed  the  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Education  that  I 
do  not  interpret  the  decision  as  altogeth- 
er forbidding  prayer  in  the  schools.  For 
example,  if  the  Board  of  Regents  rec- 
ommended to  school  authorities  that 
each  day  begin  with  a  noncompulsory 
opportunity  for  a  period  nt  silent  prayer 
and  meditation,  I  would  not  consider  this 
to  be  in  defiance  of  the  Court's  ruling. 

The  fundamentally  religious  nature  of 
the  American  way  of  life  was  very  evi- 
dent in  the  Court's  decision.  The 
majority  opinion  explains  that  the  estab- 
lishment clause  was  included  in  the  first 
amendment  along  with  the  freedom  of 
religion  clause  because  it  was  recognized 
by  the  Founding  Fathers  that,  histori- 
cally, "the  greatest  dangers  to  the  free- 
dom of  tl.e  individual  to  worship  in  his 
own  way  lay  in  the  Government's  placing 
its  ofiBcial  stamp  of  approval  upon  one 
particular  kind  of  prayer  or  one  particu- 
lar form  of  religious  services." 

Consequently,  the  decision  in  the  final 
analysis  would  be  interpreted  as  seeking 
to  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  this 
most  basic  freedom  of  each  of  us.  of  wor- 
shiping in  his  own  way  and  teaching 
each  of  our  children  to  worship  in  his 
own  way.  Our  efforts  should  therefore 
be  directed  to  exploring  the  ways  in 
which  that  cherished  freedom  can  be 
exercised  fully  and  consistently  with  the 
basic  constitutional  guarantees,  and 
structure  of  our  Government. 

I  deeply  believe  that  this  does  not  ex- 
clude a  period  of  prayer  and  devotion 
in  our  ichools,  and  that  this  was  not  the 
thrust  of  the  opinion. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  WOMEN  EXCEL 
IN  COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENT- 
OUTSTANDING  PROGRAM  CON- 
DUCTED BY  LOGAN.  W.  VA..  WOM- 
EN'S CLUB  —  EFFORTS  BRING 
$10,000  AWARD  IN  NATIONWIDE 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
meaningful  programs  of  community 
service  which  have  been  promoted  by  the 
women's  clubs  of  West  Virginia  are 
graphic  evidence  that  the  citizens  of  our 
State  are  exercising  the  utmost  energy 
to  strengthen  their  economic  standing. 


As  tangible  recognition  of  this  civic 
concern,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  haa  presented  the  na- 
tional first  prize  award  of  $10,000  to  the 
Women's  Club  of  Ixigan,  Inc.,  for  its 
superior  program  of  community  im- 
provement. 

On  June  28  it  was  a  pleasure,  in  com- 
pany with  Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
to  visit  with  West  Virginia  delegates  in 
my  ofBce,  and  to  become  more  fully  cog- 
nizant with  the  wide  scope  of  worthwhile 
activities  supported  by  our  State  women's 
groups.  All  are  deeply  concerned  with 
health,  safety,  sanitation,  recreation, 
education,  area  redevelopment,  and 
other  phases  of  community  well-being. 

LOGAN     WINS    FIRST     PLACE 

During  the  annual  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
held  here  in  Washington  June  25  to  29, 
representatives  of  West  Virginia  wom- 
en's organizations  were  repeatedly  the 
recipients  of  honors  for  meritorious 
achievement.  In  addition  to  the  $10,000 
national  first  prize  in  the  community 
improvement  program,  funds  for  which 
are  provided  by  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Foundation,  West  Virginia  was  awarded 
$500  for  100  percent  participation  from 
246  clubs  in  community  improvement, 
and  a  $1,000  prize  for  their  outstanding 
programs  in  youth  traffic  safety. 

Additional  awards  presented  to  West 
Virginia  included  cash  awards  to  the 
communities  of  Mullens.  Holden,  and 
Widen,  for  their  outstanding  participa- 
tion in  civic  lighting  projects;  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  St.  Marys  Women's  Club 
for  promotion  of  local  physical  fitness 
in  cooperation  with  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness.  Further 
achievement  was  noted  in  the  senior 
activities,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mrs.  John  Scott,  of  Oak  Hill,  including 
first  place  awards  In  soil  conservation, 
the  saving  stamp  drive  for  school  chil- 
dren, and  garden  projects;  commenda- 
tion received  for  participation  in  the 
seat-belt  drive;  and  fund  raising  for 
CARE. 


JUNIOR   CLUBS 


IL 


lEVE    HONORS 


With  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Sullivan  acting 
as  junior  president  additional  honors 
were  won  in  the  following:  Special 
awards  in  the  accent  on  youth  program, 
and  for  submitting  the  outstanding  re- 
port in  the  Nation;  flrst-place  awards  in 
the  resolution  contest,  safety,  conserva- 
tion, American  Home  Week,  and  home 
life  competitions;  merit  recognition  in 
international  club  activities,  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day,  Latin  American  scholarship, 
and  news  and  publications  of  the  educa- 
tional department;  and  finally,  a  plaque 
for  able  effort  in  behalf  of  CARE. 

This  impressive  array  of  honors  and 
awards  takes  on  added  significance  when 
one  considers  that  18,000  clubs  are  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  and  that  the  total  member- 
ship exceeds  12  miUion  women,  with  an 
additional  83  clubs  in  36  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

We  particularly  note  also,  that  in  the 
community  improvement  competition 
held  in  1960,  another  West  Virginia  or- 
ganization achieved  national  honors. 
The  Women's  Civic  League  of  New  Mar- 


tinsville won  second  place,  and  received 
$5,000  with  which  to  further  an  am- 
bitious and  worthwhile  public  service 
project. 

Projects  incHlided  in  the  winning  Lo- 
gan community  improvement  program 
were  introduction  of  new  industry;  im- 
provement of  recreation  facilities;  a  high 
school  safety  program;  a  United  Fund 
drive;  a  radio  fund  raising  campaign; 
closer  cooperation  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce;  participation  in  the  Gover- 
nor's traffic  safety  campaign;  securing 
of  new  road  facilities;  organization  of 
the  Verdunville  Womens'  Club;  promo- 
tion of  State  legislation;  support  of  local 
library;  aid  to  senior  citizens;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
training program  for  unemployed  mine- 
workers. 

MRS.   SCARBRO   RECErVES  RECOCNTTION 

Recognizing  the  interest  and  success 
of  women  of  West  Virginia,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  ap- 
pointed as  director  of  its  junior  depart- 
ment Mrs.  James  A.  Scarbro,  of  Mont- 
gomery, W.  Va.  Mrs.  Scarbro  has  been 
an  active  and  effective  worker  in  wom- 
en's club  work  in  our  State,  as  have  been 
the  following  ladies  who  served  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Greneral  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  convention:  Mrs.  R.  H.  Colvin, 
Logan,  State  safety  committee  chairman; 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Woodcock,  Vienna,  president 
of  the  western  district;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Wyatt, 
a  member  from  Logan;  Mrs.  Keith 
Thacker,  St.  Marys,  treasurer  of  the 
western  district;  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Flem- 
ing, St.  Marys  Women's  Club  president; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Ast,  Holden,  president 
of  the  southwest  district;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Chambers,  club  member  from  Logan; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Rupert,  St.  Marys,  past  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  West  Virginia 
Federation;  and  Mrs.  Basil  Harrah,  club 
member  from  Man,  W.  Va. 

Special  congratulations,  commenda- 
tions, and  thanics  are  certainly  due  to  the 
members  of  the  Logan  Women's  Club, 
and  to  the  residents  of  the  Logan  area 
for  their  wholehearted  interest  in  pro- 
moting activities  designed  to  create  a 
more  prosperous  community. 

MRS.   HENRrrZE   AND   MRS.   BECKER   CrPED 

A  special  vote  of  appreciation  is  due, 
likewise,  to  Logan  Women's  Club  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  T.  L.  Henritze,  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  community  improve- 
ment committee,  Mrs.  William  Becker, 
who  accepted  the  $10,000  award  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  Logan. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  energetic  and  patriotic  women's 
clubs  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas,  and  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
future  they  will  continue  to  stimulate 
and  demonstrate  programs  of  commu- 
nity advancement  and  civic  merit. 


THE  LORDS  PRAYER  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning prayer  in  the  schools  has  sparked 
a  great  deal  of  comment  and  debate  in 
this  Chamber  and  across  the  Nation. 

Some  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  Na- 
tion are  now  being  focused  on  the  im- 


plications of  this  decision,  the  Court 
which  made  it,  and  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  finest  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution  that  I  know 
of — my  greatly  admired  and  respected 
former  colleague.  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney — has  recently  made  a  state- 
ment on  this  issue  which  I  think  will  be 
of  immense  interest  to  everyone. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Senator  O'Mahoney  has  long  been  noted 
as  a  man  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and 
who,  during  his  brilliant  career  in  the 
Senate,  was  often  called  upon  to  settle 
questions  bearing  on  the  constitutional- 
ity pf  proposed  legislation.  He  labored 
tirelessly  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative,  and  , 
judicial  branches  of  our  Goverrunent. 
No  one  will  forget  his  opposition  to 
President  Roosevelt's  attempt  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  O'Mahoney's  state- 
ment on  the  recent  Court  decision  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  record  with 
the  knowledge  that  his  views  will  be  of 
utmost  interest  to  all  concerned  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt   Joseph   C.   O'Mahonet,   U.S. 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Retired 

The  decision  of  Justice  Black  In  the 
Supreme  Court  yesterday  is  not  a  decision 
sustained  by  the  Constitution,  but  has 
turned  loose  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  very  danger  that  the  constitu- 
tional fathers  sought  to  avoid  when  they 
wrote  the  first  section  of  the  first  amend- 
ment which  reads:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  are  residents  of 
Long  Island.  They  are  no  part  of  Congress. 
They  have  no  right  to  pass  a  law  or  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  for  the  United  States,  nor 
have  they  any  right  to  alter  any  of  our  tra- 
ditional practices.  These  plaintiffs  were 
members  of  various  religions  and  part  of 
them  were  nontaellevers,  so  that  the  deci- 
sion of  Justice  Black  has  opened  the  door 
to  atheists  to  prohibit,  by  citing  his  decision 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  agelong  practice 
that  Americans  have  always  followed  of  an- 
nouncing their  belief  in  God.  "In  God  We 
Trust"  are  the  words  stamped  upon  our 
silver  dollar.  "In  God  We  Trust."  we  an- 
nounce on  our  dollar  bill.  Every  oath  of 
office  an  officer  of  this  country  takes  is  based 
upon  our  national  attitude  toward  religion, 
but  there  never  has  been  an  establishment 
of  religion  nor  has  there  ever  been  an  estab- 
lishment of  nonrellglon.  which  Is  what  will 
be  attained  If  the  Black  decision  should  n<jw 
be  followed.    It  Is  not  the  law  of  this  land 

Justice  Black's  misinterpretation  of  the 
plain  words  of  the  Constitution  is  proven 
by  his  own  words  which  he  uses  in  the  deci- 
sion. The  Establishment  Clause,  Justice 
Black  writes,  "stands  as  an  expression  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  our 
Constitution  that  religion  Is  too  personal, 
too  sacred,  too  holy,  to  permit  its  "unhal- 
lowed perversion"  by  a  civil  magistrate." 

This  Is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the 
Constitution  says.  The  Constitution  does 
not  prohibit  a  civil  magistrate  from  making 
a  law  to  establish  religion,  nor  does  it  pro- 
hibit any  civil  magistrate  or  any  State  offi- 
cial from  providing  for  the  reading  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  public  schools.    It  deals , 
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only  with  things  that  Oongresa  may  not  do. 
The  amendment  la  as  roUows: 

'•Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  at  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  amendment 
adopted  curiously  enough  by  the  Congress  is 
a  constitutional  prohibition  against  itself, 
and  contains  no  language  to  support  Justice 
Black. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MORRILL  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  faculty  of  a  land- 
grant  university.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  join  those  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  68  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act,  which 
established  the  land-grant  system.  This 
act  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862. 

Back  in  1889  when  the  University  of 
Wyoming  received  90,000  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  for  use  in  endowing  its  aca- 
demic program  the  faculty  of  that 
fledgling  institution  would  have  laughed 
at  anyone  who  would  suggest  that  the 
program  which  provided  them  with  that 
land  would,  in  75  years,  have  endowed 
the  universities  and  colleges  which  pro- 
vftle  higher  education  for  20  percent  of 
the  Nations  college  students. 

Further  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  program  is  very  clearly  Federal  aid 
to  education.  A  Federal  aid  bill  passed 
by  a  Republican  Congress  and  signed  by 
a  Republican  President.  Yet  never  have 
I  heard  complaints  from  any  of  the 
68  colleges  that  this  worthwhile  program 
had  interfered  with  their  academic 
freedom.  During  my  23  years  of  teach- 
ing. 20  of  those  years  were  at  institutions 
of  learning  receiving  aid  and  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  not 
in  one  instance  did  I  ever  feel  any  Fed- 
eral pressure  to  change  ray  view  or  in- 
fluence my  presentation  or  use  of  class- 
room materials.  The  100-year  history  of 
the  Morrill  Act  and  my  experiences  lead 
me  to  believe  that  those  who  charge  that 
Federal  aid  is  always  linked  to  Federal 
control  are  not  students  of  history.  Nor 
have  I  heard  these  people  ask  for  an 
end  to  the  Federal  aid  which  they  al- 
ready receive. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  is  a  vig- 
orous institution  which  this  year  cele- 
brates its  75th  anniversary.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  foresight  of  Civil  War 
lawmakers  that  this  flne  institution  and 
others  like  it,  have  been  the  backbone 
of  our  higher  educational  system  and 
have  led  the  way  in  so  many  of  the  sci- 
entific discoveries  that  have  made  our 
modem  way  of  life  possible. 

The  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  program  and 
they  have  received  returns  many  times 
over  the  initial  investment  of  public  land 
approved  by  the  Congrress  and  President 
Lincoln. 

This  program  made  a  college  educa- 
tion possible  for  any  American  youth, 
regardless  of  his  background  or  finances. 
I  am  convinced  that  without  this  broad- 


ening of  our  educational  S3rstem,  our 
Nation  could  not  have  made  the  tech- 
nological and  cultural  advances  that 
have  made  us  the  most  jxiwerful  Nation 
on  earth.  I  hope  that  our  Nation  will 
use  the  example  of  this  program  to  meet 
the  challenge  to  our  educational  system 
that  we  face  today,  and  that  through 
similarly  bold  and  farsighted  action  we 
will  1)6  able  to  insure  the  invaluable 
experience  of  a  higher  education  to  our 
posterity. 

OPEN  SPACE  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  recently  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  made  a  grant 
commitment  of  S2J  million,  its  largest 
to  date,  to  the  Maryland-National  Cap- 
ital Park  and  Planning  Commission  to 
help  acquire  4.000  acres  of  open  space 
land  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

This  grant  was  made  under  a  pro- 
gram which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spon- 
soring last  year  and  which  was  enacted 
as  title  vn  of  the  Housing  Act. 

There  are  several  significant  aspects  to 
this  grant.  One  is  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram in  stimulating  greater  local  effort 
in  the  task  of  preserving  valuable  scenic, 
recreation,  and  conservation  land  in  our 
Vapidly  growing  urban  areas.  The  Fed- 
eral grant  represented  30  percent  of  the 
cost,  and  thereby  triggered  an  expendi- 
ture of  $4.9  million  by  the  locality.  With 
this  combined  effort,  the  commission  was 
able  to  acquire  more  than  half  as  much 
as  it  has  been  able  to  save  in  the  last 
35  years. 

Another  significant  aspect  is  the  way 
in  which  open  space  land  can  be  and  is 
being  used  not  only  to  preservie  valuable 
sdenic,  recreation,  or  conservation  land, 
but  also  to  help  curb  urban  sprawl  and 
encourage  more  economic  and  desirable 
urban  development. 

The  acquisition  does  not  simply  repre- 
sent the  scattering  of  a  few  parks  around 
the  metropolitan  area,  it  also  represents 
an  effort  to  help  implement  the  overall 
development  goals  expressed  in  the 
Washington  Year  2000  plan. 

This  multipurpose  approach  to  the 
open  space  program  is  perhaps  its  most 
distinguishing  feature,  and  it  has  been 
well  illustrated  in  actuality  by  this  grant 
to  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  other  Senators 
would  be  interested  in  the  thoughtful 
editorial  comments  made  in  the  June  27 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  and  the 
June  28  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  27.  19621 
Four  Thousand  Acres  or  Parks 

With  the  expiration  of  Federal  aid  to  ac- 
quire parka  through  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act  a  few  years  ago.  the  suburban  Maryland 
areas  of  the  Nation's  Capital  were  dealt  a 
severe  blow.  Now.  however,  the  acquisition 
program  of  the  Maryland  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  has  been 
given  a  massive  shot  In  the  arm  through  a 
$2.1 -million    grant    from    the   Housing    and 


Home  Finance  Agency  which  will  pay  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  4,000  acres  of  additional 
parlu  In  nearby  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties. 

Fortunately,  the  political  machinery  al- 
ready exists  to  raise  the  necessary  70  percent 
local  share  through  a  bond  issue,  to  be 
financed  through  the  liberal  bicounty  park 
taxes  which  the  commission  administers. 
Thus  the  value  of  this  regional  organization, 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
has  been  demonstrated  again.  The  present 
7.000-acre  bicounty  park  system  has  been 
developed  over  the  last  35  years.  In  a  sUlgle 
stroke,  it  now  will  grow  to  11,000  acres. 
Eventually,  the  commission  hopes  to  preserve 
a  great  deal  of  additional  land  in  low-density 
use  through  new  forms  of  zoning  controls. 
The  advantage  of  having  a  large  sum  of 
money  available  now,  however.  Is  that  de- 
sirable park  land  which  is  in  danger  of  im- 
minent development  can  be  purchased  Im- 
mediately to  serve  as  a  backbone  of  the  total 
system. 

We  wish  that  nearby  Virginia  areas  were 
In  a  similar  position.  Unfortunately  the 
local  Jurisdictions  of  northern  Virginia 
awakened  only  recently  to  the  value  of  ob- 
taining publicly  owned  oper  spaces  to  break 
the  solid  sprawl  of  urban  growth.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  that  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Regional  Park  Authority  also  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Housing  Agency  for  a  grant 
which  would  enable  it  to  double  the  size  of 
two  regional  paries.  We  hope  the  request  is 
favorably  considered,  for  the  need  Is  great. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  28,  1962) 

PUTURK  GRIXNERT 

The  Federal  Government  has  given  subur- 
ban Maryland  its  $2.1  million  grant  only  to 
buy  double  purpose  parks.  The  land  must 
have  recreational  or  scenic  value  to  the  com- 
munity. But  at  the  same  time  It  must 
serve  as  a  curb  to  aimless  sprawl.  Parks  are 
not  only  for  blrdwatchlng  and  playing  soft- 
ball.  They  are  also  for  enforcing  an  efficient 
and  stable  pattern  of  development  upon  rap- 
idly growing  suburbs. 

There  Is  a  condition  attached  to  that  $2.1 
million.  To  get  the  money,  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Ccn.mls- 
sion  must  show  the  Federal  Authorities  that 
it  is  carrying  out  a  general  plan  to  which  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  metropolitan  area  is 
committed.  The  commission  foresees,  of 
course,  little  difficulty  here.  Its  plan  for 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties, 
now  nearing  completion.  Is  fitted  into  the 
area's  Tear  2000  plan.  The  Federal  grant 
is  an  example  of  the  most  tangible  of  the 
benefits  to  be  drawn  from  an  energetic  effort 
at  metropolitan  planning.  Its  requirements 
are  very  much  like  those  that  the  area  will 
have  to  meet  In  qualifying  for  Federal  trans- 
portation grants. 

Parks  serving  two  purposes  can  sometimes 
serve  three.  The  largest  single  purchase,  un- 
der this  grant,  will  lie  northeast  of  Rockville 
where  It  will  protect  two  flood  control  dams 
to  be  built  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Altogether  every  three  Federal  dollars  will 
be  matched  by  seven  of  the  Commission's 
dollars  to  buy  4,005  acres,  expanding  by  60 
percent.  In  1  year,  the  park  holdings  that  the 
commission  has  needed  the  past  35  years  to 
acquire.  Because  the  Maryland  suburbs' 
population  Increases  of  the  last  decade  are 
certain  to  be  surpassed  by  the  Increases  of 
decades  to  come,  the  acceleration  of  park- 
land purchases  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  green  pleasantness. 


DECLINE  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE  HAN- 
DLED  IN  PORT  OF   NEW   YORK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  port  of  New  York  is  one 
of  our  great  national  assets.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  such, 
and  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  help  it  fulfill  Jts  vital  function 
in  our  national  economy.  And  yet,  a 
new  announcement  indicates  that  this 
great  port  has  suffered  a  further  decline 
in  tonnage.  A  news  release,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  record,  explains  the  details  of  this 
decline.  I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  general  cargo  in  1961  was  5.44 
percent  lower  than  that  handled  in  1960. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  decline  adds 
new  urgency  to  two  mattei-s  that  have 
already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  in  previous  addresses  made  on 
this  subject.  Once  more  let  me  urge 
that  corrective  action  be  taken  on  two 
major  causes  of  the  decline: 

First.  The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  concerted  effort  by  var- 
ious Gtovernment  agencies  to  foster  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  by  diverting  Gov- 
ernment controlled  cargoes  from  coastal 
ports  to  the  seaway. 

Second.  An  ever  increasing  program 
of  port  promotion,  port  development, 
and  cargo  solicitation  by  other  ports. 
Over  20  various  US.  ports  have  trade 
development  and  cargo  solicitation  of- 
fices in  New  York  City  alone. 

When  it  is  noted  that  one  out  of  every 
four  employed  persons  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  is  em- 
ployed in  a  business  that  is  directly 
related  to  the  movement  of  cargo  in  and 
out  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port 
area,  it  is  then  easy  to  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  year  after  year  continued 
loss  of  cargo  through  this  great  port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  continuing  decline  In  foreign  trade  cargo 
handled  in  the  port  of  New  York  In  1961 
poses  a  challenge  to  all  Government  and 
business  interests  in  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  Port  area,  according  to  a  statement 
made  today  by  S.  Sloaa  Colt,  chairman  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 

'The  Increased  volume  of  semimanufac- 
tured and  raw  cargo  materials  shipped 
through  competitive  ports,  and  the  inland 
rail  freight  structure  that  discriminates 
against  the  port  of  New  York  in  favor  of 
commerce  through  competitive  ports,  makes 
it  imperative  for  a  vigorous  and  concerted 
effort  on  the  p;ut  of  all  concerned  In  order 
to  maintain  the  port  of  New  York's  preem^ 
nent  position  In  world  trade,"  Mr.  Colt  saicl. 
He  noted  that  according  to  the  port  au- 
thority's annual  report  on  foreign  trade  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  Harbor  handled  12,994,112  long  tons 
of  foreign  trade  general  cargo  in  1961.  This 
was  5.4  percent  below  the  13,736,545  tons 
handled  In  the  New  York  customs  district  In 
1960.  and  0.7  percent  below  the  13,091,702 
tons  handled  in  1959.  General  cargo  pro- 
vides more  employment  of  labor  and  use 
of  port  facilities  than  does  bulk  cargo,  which 
is  generally  handled  through  mechanically 
operated  and  industrially  owned  terminal 
facilities. 

Comparable  volumes  for  total  U.S.  ocean- 
borne  export-import  general  cargo  showed 
an  Increase  of  2.7  percent  to  60,793,809 
tons  in  1961  from  59,170,441  tons  in  1960. 
New  York's  share  of  the  national  volume  of 
general  cargo  trade,  therefore,  declined  1.8 
percentage  points  from  23.2  percent  In  1960 
to  21.4  percent  In  1961,  continuing  the  down- 
ward trend  which  began  In  1952. 

The  port's  share  of  21.4  percent  In  1961 
compares    with    23.2    percent    In    1960.    24.7 


percent  in  1959,  27  percent  In  1958,  24.9 
percent  In  1957,  25.9  percent  in  1956,  27.6 
percent  in  1955,  28.5  percent  In  1954,  33  per- 
cent In  1953,  and  33.8  percent  In   1952. 

The  total  tonnage  of  foreign  trade  through 
the  New  York  customs  district,  general  and 
bulk  cargo,  was  38,733,257  tons  In  1961,  a 
decrease  of  6  percent  from  the  41,214,687 
tons  In  1960,  and  a  decrease  of  8.8  percent 
from  the  42,472,924  tons  In  1959.  This  com- 
pares with  a  decrease  of  1.6  percent  for  total 
U.S.  foreign  trade  tonnage  from  273.136.044 
tons  to  268,637.149  tons.  Thus,  the  port  of 
New  York  handled  14.4  percent  of  the  total 
national  foreign  trade  tonnage  In  1961.  as 
compared  with  15.1  percent  in  1960. 

The  cargo  tonnages  represent  compilations 
and  analyses  prepared  by  the  port  authority 
from  basic  data  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Chairman  Colt  stated  that  the 
port  authority's  trade  development,  promo- 
tion and  protection  program  and  Its  port 
development  activities  have  been  effective 
Instruments  In  the  promotion  of  New 
Jersey-New  York  Port  business  and  in  mini- 
mizing the  loss  due  to  discriminatory  rail- 
rate  differentials  and  other  factors  favorable 
to  competitor  ports. 

"The  port  authority's  marine  development 
program  at  Port  Newark,  Elizabeth.  Hobo- 
ken,  and  Brooklyn  are  Important  factors  in 
rssuring  the  modern  shipping  facilities  in 
this  premier  port."  he  continued.  "Such  de- 
velopment Is  required  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  other  ports  and  the  additional  com- 
petition from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

"Important  projects  such  as  the  proposed 
world  trade  center,  aggressive  and  continuing 
promotion  of  the  port's  trade  and  commerce, 
and  new  waterfront  facilities  are  all  oart 
of  the  effort  to  keep  New  York's  commerce 
at  a  peak  level.  All  of  this  will  enlarge  this 
port's  potential  for  international  trade  and 
bring  significant  economic  benefits  to  the 
entire  metropolitan  region." 

Mr.  Colt  noted  that  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Port  offers  far  more  frequent  sailings 
and  broader  geographic  coverage  of  shipping 
services  to  all  Important  foreign  trade  areas 
than  does  any  other  port  In  the  United 
States.  Its  backing,  consular,  forwarder  and 
cargo-handling  facilities  and  services  are  un- 
matched anywhere.  It  Is  the  leading  center 
for  the  ^  marketing  and  distribution  of  all 
types  of  exports  and  Imports,  and  Is  the 
favored  location  for  most  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chasing missions  and  sales  agencies  main- 
tained by  other  countries  in  the  United 
States. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  is  the  rec- 
ognized leader  in  handling  general  cargo. 
Nevertheless,  the  port's  general  cargo  vol- 
umes during  1961  declined  overall  by  742,433 
tons,  representing  a  downward  trend  in  both 
exports  and  imports.  Exports  declined  by 
315,950  tons  and  imports  by  426,483  tons. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  general  cargo 
exports  increased  8.7  percent  from  30,788,778 
tons  to  33,461,748  tons;  New  York's  volume 
decreased  5.2  percent  from  6,047.223  tons  to 
5.731.273  tons.  The  national  volume  of  Im- 
ports declined  3.7  percent  from  28,381,663 
tons  to  27,332,061  tons,  while  New  York's 
went  down  5.5  percent  from  7,689.322  to 
7,262,839  tons. 

Bulk  cargo  movements,  including  coal, 
petroleum,  ores,  and  grain  through  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Port  District  declined  6.3 
percent  from  27,478,142  tons  in  1960  to 
25.739,145  tons  in  1961.  The  total  volume 
of  bulk  cargoes  moving  through  all  U.S. 
ports  showed  a  decline  of  2.9  percent,  from 
213.965,603  tons  In  1960  to  207,843,340  tons 
In    1961. 

The  decrease  at  New  York  In  bulk  cargo 
movements  was  accounted  for  primarily  by 
reduced  Inbound  movements  of  crude  oil 
and  metallic  ores.  Additional  losses  occurred 
through  reduced  outbound  shipments  of 
wheat,  petroleum  products,  and  foreign  aid. 


Nationally,  decreases  occurred  In  outbound 
movements  of  sorghum,  soybeans,  bitu- 
minous and  lignite  coal,  fuel  oil.  sulfur,  and 
foreign  aid.  and  Inbound  shipments  of  crude 
oil.  gTpeum.  Iron  ore,  and  inedible  molasses. 
These  losses  more  than  offset  gains  in  out- 
bound corn,  wheat,  anthracite  coal,  coke,  and 
iron  ore.  and  Inbound  fuel  oil,  Jet  fuel,  mis- 
cellaneous petrolevun  products,  bauxite,  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  value  of  total  oceanborne  foreign 
trade  tonnage  via  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Port  In  1961  was  $9.4  blHlon.  a  decrease  of 
3  1  percent  compared  to  1960.  New  York's 
valuation  in  1961  represented  a  38.1  per- 
cent share  of  total  U.S.  value,  a  decrease  of 
1  percentage  point  below  the  previous  year. 
The  figures  for  i960  and  1961  for  the  United 
States  and  New  York  customs  district  are : 

General  cargo  foreign  trade,  exports  and  im- 
ports. 1960-61 


Year 

United  States 

New  York 

K\|>ort.'^: 

IHfiO ..long  ton-o.. 

IWil    do.... 

30.788.778 
33.461.748 

6.047.223 
5.731.273 

ClmnRe.  • do 

I'crcPiil    ..1. - 

+2.672,970 

+8.7 

-315. 950 
-5.2 

Iniiwrt.': 

I9«)...-   tonptons.. 

iwn. .--...„ do — 

28.381.663 
27.332.061 

7.689.322 
7.262.839 

riiaiiKe do 

Percent 

-1,94«.«02 
-3.7 

-426,483 
-5.5 

K ".ports  nn<l  imports: 

ISfiO do.  - 

J961 do... 

59.170.441 
60. 793. 809 

13.  736.  .'i45 
12.994.112 

Change do 

TtTc^nt 

+1,623.368 
+2.7 

-74'.'.  433 
-5.4 

Despite  a  decline  In  general  cargo  export 
tonnage  In  1961,  certain  individual  com- 
modities went  ahead.  Those  showing  sub- 
stantial Increases  were  fresh  or  frozen  meat, 
dried  milk,  hides  and  skins,  vegetable  prod- 
ucts, fresh  or  frozen  fruit.  Iron  and  steel 
scrap,  electrical  and  office  machinery,  ma- 
chine tools,  railway  locomotives,  cars  and 
parts,  and  mecflcal  and  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations. 

Particularly  significant  is  the  fact  that 
despite  the  decline  in  exports,  the  New  York 
district  continued  to  account  for  75.2  per- 
cent of  outbound  vehicle  shipments,  78.1 
percent  of  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  70.9 
percent  of  machine  tools,  78.3  percent  of  the 
electrical  machinery,  69.9  percent  of  wool 
manufacturers,  81.3  percent  of  rubber  tires 
and  tubes,  68.6  percent  of  tobacco  manu- 
facturers, and  87  percent  of  railway  loco- 
motives, cars  and  parts.  New  York  also 
maintained  its  national  leadership  among 
other  major  general  cargo  commodities  by 
handling  more  than  half  of  the  country's 
exports  of  cotton  and  wool  manufacturers, 
synthetic  fibers  and  mantifactures,  textile 
products,  glass  and  products,  tools  and  hard- 
ware, engines,  turbines  and  parts,  textile, 
sewing,  and  shoe  machinery,  office  and  print- 
ing machinery,  and  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations. 

Imports  of  general  cargo  Increased  In  a 
number  of  major  commodities.  These  were 
fresh  and  frozen  meat,  building  cement, 
sugar,  fish  and  products,  vegetables  and 
products,  liquors  and  wines,  nonmetalUc 
minerals,  aluminum,  lumber  and  shingles, 
and  electrical  machinery. 

New  York  handled  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  national  volume  of  such  important 
commodity  Import  groups  as  leather  and 
manufactiu-es,  nuts  and  preparations,  In- 
edible vegetable  oils  and  fats,  table  bever- 
age mAerlals,  spices,  and  semlfabricated 
zinc. 

In  addition,  the  port  received  more  than 
half  of  the  national  yoltmie  of  Imported 
fresh  or  frosjen  meats,  cheese,  shellfish  and 
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product*,  fresh  or  frozen  fnilt,  prepared 
fruit  products,  tea,  cocoa  beans,  edible  mo- 
lasses, liquors  and  wines,  crude  rubber,  mis- 
cellaneous rubber  manufactures,  naval 
stores,  cotton  manufactures,  vegetable  fiber 
manufactiires,  synthetic  fibers  and  manufac- 
tures, wool  manufactures,  miscellaneoiis 
textile  products,  mlscellaneotis  wood  manu- 
factures, semlfabrlcated  copper  and  tin. 
electrical  machinery,  and  construction  and 
office  machinery. 


LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day, July  n,  will  mark  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  by  President  Lin- 
coln of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  The 
Morrill  Act  opened  the  doors  of  colleges 
and  universities  to  all  with  the  ability 
and  will  to  learn,  irrespective  of  heredity, 
occupation,  and  economic  status.  Since, 
then,  68  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Purdue  University  in  Indiana, 
have  been  established  as  land-grant  col- 
leges. As  a  result,  great  numbers  of 
American  youngsters  have  been  able  to 
attend  colleges  and  universities. 

Until  the  Morrill  Act,  education  was 
patterned  on  the  traditional  European 
syst«n,  emphasizing  the  classics  and 
catering  to  elite  groups.  Before  1862, 
when  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Land 
Grant  Act,  only  1  out  of  every  1,500 
young  men  and  women  attended  college. 
Today,  the  figure  is  one  out  of  every 
three,  mainly  because  land-grant  col- 
leges showed  the  way  for  institutions  of 
learning  to  fulfill  the  varying  educa- 
tional needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  permit- 
ted endowment  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  offering  to  every  State  30,000 
acres  of  Federal  land  for  each  of  its 
Members  in  Congress.  This  land  was 
sold  to  endow  at  least  one  college  in 
each  State  and  one  in  Puerto  Rico. 

In  this  centennial  year,  an  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
to  see  more  clearly  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  to  find  solutions  for  them. 
Studies  of  work  being  done  by  land-grant 
colleges  are  being  conducted.  At  the 
same  time,  pressing  problems  confront- 
ing higher  education  today  are  being 
presented  to  the  public  for  their  under- 
standing and  support  in  meeting  higher 
education's  future  needs.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  national  organizations 
are  cooperating  in  a  program  to  further 
public  understanding  of  land-grant  in- 
stitutions. These  groups,  representing 
agriculture,  many  branches  of  industry, 
labor,  professional  societies,  and  service 
groups,  are  to  be  c(»nmended  on  this 
100th  birthday  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
Act. 


CAMP  KILMEll.  N.J. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  afternoon  I  was  advised  that 
the  Etepartment  of  the  Army  has  an- 
nounced today  that  approximately  1.500 
acres  of  land  and  improvements  at  Camp 
Kilmer,  N  J.,  will  be  declared  excess  mil- 
itary land  on  July  1,  1963.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  significance  to  the  whole 
area  In  which  the  installation  is  located. 
A  long  time  ago  those  of  us  in  Congress, 
especially  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey, 


Representative  Frelinghuysen,  have 
been  urging  the  Department  of  the  Army 
to  close  the  camp  completely  and  to 
turn  it  over  for  private  use.  The  instal- 
lation actually  has  not  been  used  for 
many  years.  It  houses  only  a  tiny  serv- 
ice detachment.  This  1,500  acres  of 
land  has  numerous  buildings  which  are 
not  being  used  but  were  being  held  by 
the  Government.  It  provides  no  tax 
revenue  or  business  income  to  the  com- 
munity under  that  standby  arrange- 
ment. 

On  April  9  of  this  year  i  again  raised 
the  question  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  asked  reconsideraiton  of 
the  earlier  determination  that  it  had  to 
hold  the  property.  Receiving  no  reply, 
I  again  requested  an  answer  on  May  8, 
and  again  on  June  15. 

I  am  happy  indeed  that  the  announce- 
ment has  finally  come  today.  I  wish  it 
had  been  made  much  earlier  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  area  in  which  it  is  located  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  saving  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  which  It  has  cost  the 
Federal  Government.  Savings  of  $900,- 
000  a  year  are  anticipated  by  this  an- 
nouncement. 

The  announcement  could  have  been 
made  much  earlier  if  the  urging  of  us  in 
Congress  who  realized  that  the  land  was 
no  longer  necessary  and  should  not  stand 
idle  had  been  heeded.  Nevertheless,  late 
as  it  is,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification 
that  the  decision  has  been  made. 


FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  sad  day  when  the  Members  of  Congress 
must  rise,  as  I  do  today,  to  defend  free- 
dom of  religion  in  these  United  States. 

Surely  when  our  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  referred  to  God  therein  and  subse- 
quently wrote  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  clearly  expressing  free- 
dom of  religion,  it  was  never  anticipated 
that  the  right  of  men  to  worship  would 
ever  be  questioned  in  this  land. 

Yet  today  we  have  a  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  casts  a  dark  shadow 
across  our  land.  I  fully  realize,  as  a 
lawyer,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
in  any  way  ruled  that  people  cannot  pray 
as  they  see  fit  in  schools,  or  as  individ- 
uals, or  as  a  group.  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  by  every  schoolchild  in 
South  Carolina  and  our  Nation,  and  by 
every  teacher  and  every  principal,  and 
evei-y  other  school  official  in  these  United 
States  that  they  still  today  enjoy  the 
same  religious  freedom  that  they  en- 
joyed the  day  before  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  its  decision  of  Monday,  June 
25. 1962. 

The  day  any  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  made  that  could,  in  any  way, 
destroy  this  religious  freedom,  then  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  the  Su- 
preme Court's  getting  into  cases  of  this 
nature,  and  I  feel  that  the  Supreme 
Court  could  have  better  handled  this 
matter  in  the  interest  of  constitutional 
government,  freedom  of  religion,  and  in 
a  way  which  would  have  avoided  the 
confusion  and  bitterness  that  has  re- 
sulted. 


Millions  of  Americans  at  this  very 
moment  honestly  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  to  prohibit  them 
from  praying  in  public  schools.  I  blame 
the  Supreme  Court  particularly  because 
of  the  way  it  handled  the  case,  but  I 
similarly  and  likewise  blame  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  for  careless  han- 
dling of  the  facts.  There  is  a  deep 
responsibility  held  by  the  press  to  metic- 
ulously report  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  rules,  and  not  to  attempt  to  sen- 
sationalize or  condense  or  expand  any 
ruling  of  the  Court. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers of  this  country,  at  first  blush  based 
on  the  press  reports  of  this  ruling  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  interpreted  that  the 
Court  had  abolished  the  practice  of 
praying  in  our  public  schools.  This  is 
not  true.  I  do  not  defend  the  Supreme 
Court  because  I  feel  the  Court  is  much 
to  blame  for  all  this  confusion. 

But  It  should  be  made  clear  that  what 
the  Court  has  ruled  and  said  Is  that 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
any  of  the  State  governments  can  enact 
a  law  demanding  that  school  ofBclals  re- 
quire a  certain  prayer  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  foundation  for  this  ruling 
came  from  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  stated  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

Mr.  President,  the  rest  of  this  part  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  equally  important  to  the  first.  It 
reads,  "or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  Together,  this  portion  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  pray  to  God  that  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  attempted  to  do,  although 
perhaps  clumsily,  has  been  to  protect 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  our  public 
schools,  and  I  shall  so  Interpret  this  rul- 
ing as  such,  and  I  urge  that  every  citi- 
zen of  our  country — children,  parents, 
schoolteachers,  and  others — do  likewise. 
The  most  tragic  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen in  the  United  States  today  would  be 
for  any  person,  and  particularly  people  of 
responsible,  high  positions  in  govern- 
ment, including  U.S.  Senators.  Congress- 
men, Governors,  and  school  officials,  to 
interpret  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  otherwise. 

No  person,  from  the  President  down 
to  the  smallest  schoolchild.  can  read  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  we  can  all  read  the  Constitu- 
tion and  defend  it;  and  our  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
meant,  and  how  we  broadcast  this  in- 
terpretation, and  how  we  conduct  our- 
selves, will  have  as  much  bearing  and 
effect  upon  the  freedom  of  religion  In 
this  Nation  as  anything. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  ruling  sincerely 
were  attempting  to  protect  the  time- 
honored  constitutional  provision  estab- 
lishing the  unquestionable  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  that  this  ruling 
has  been  an  attempt  to  uphold  and  not 
prohibit  the  free  practice  of  praying 
In  oiiT  schools. 
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One  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  and 
most  distinguished  conservative  consti- 
tutional-minded writers  is  David  Law- 
rence. No  writer  In  this  country  has  a 
sharper  pen  when  It  comes  to  cutting 
down  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  than 
David  Lawrence.  The  number  of  times 
that  I  have  inserted  his  criticisms  of  the 
Supreme  Court  into  the  Congressional 
Record  is  almost  countless.  In  this  con- 
nection I  think  Mr.  Lawrence  has  written 
the  most  sobering,  intelligent  interpre- 
tation of  what  the  Court  has  done  that  I 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Lawrence  says,  in  his  nationwide 
column  of  June  27,  1962,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided only  the  law  of  the  case,  and  that 
it  has  not  devised  an  instrument  to  ban 
praying — free  praying— in  our  schools. 
It  has  banned  official  Government- 
regulated  praying  in  schools. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  view  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling,  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  a  citizen  I  believe  that  every  individ- 
ual and  every  classroom  in  the  State  of 
New  York  today,  if  they  desire  to  do  so 
may  use  the  prayer.  "Almighty  God.  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee, 
and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us.  our 
parents,  our  teachers,  and  our  country," 
which  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents drew  up  and  recommended  for  use 
in  public  schools. 

It  is  true  that  no  longer  may  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  recommend  this  prayer 
for  use  in  public  schools;  but  the  pupils, 
the  principals,  the  teachers,  and  any- 
one else  In  any  New  York  school  today 
can.  on  their  own  initiative,  as  have  mil- 
lions of  Americans  done  since  this  Na- 
tion was  founded,  use  this  or  any  other 
prayer  they  see  fit  to  use,  individually 
or  collectively. 

I  have  prayed  to  God  that  in  His  In- 
finite wLsdom  He  knows  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  do  not  sanction 
anything  which  would  prevent  or  hinder 
or  hamper  them  from  praying.  There 
is  no  power  on  this  earth  greater  than 
the  power  of  prayer,  and  it  has  only 
been  through  the  power  of  prayer  that 
we  have  obtained  the  strength  to  sur- 
vive as  a  free  Nation.  It  has  been  God 
Almighty  alone  who  has  given  us  this, 
the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
freest  nation  ever  to  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

No  greater  tragedy  could  beset  our 
country  than  for  any  person  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  pray  to  his  God 
and  thank  Him  for  these  things  that 
are  ours.  There  is  no  lawsuit,  no  arm 
of  the  law,  no  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
no  Member  of  Congress,  and  no  Presi- 
dent who  has  the  right  to  take  this  right 
away  from  any  citizen  of  this  coimtry, 
and  it  Is  our  duty  to  interpret  that  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  is  not  an 
infringement  upon  this  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. In  doing  so  we  do  not  defend 
the  Supreme  Court;  we  defend  freedom 
of  religion. 


with  defiant  practice.  I  not  only  stand 
before  you  today  to  defend  the  right  of 
people  in  our  schools  to  pray  as  they 
wish  and  see  fit,  but  to  urge  that  a  pray- 
er-in-schools  movement  be  started.  I 
hope  the  reaction  of  the  people  to  this 
confusion  will  be  more  prayers  in  our 
schools. 

Let  us  show  the  entire  world — the  non-* 
believers  and  the  theorists  and  all  the 
rest — that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  l)elieve  in  prayer  and  in  God  Al- 
mighty, and  that  we  intend  to  continue 
to  pray  as  we  see  fit,  individually  and  as 
groups,  and  that  no  one  can  stop  us.  We 
need  no  laws  to  penait  us  to  pray  in 
our  schools,  and  there  can  be  no  laws  to 
prevent  us  from  praying  in  our  schools. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  keep- 
ing the  record  straight  and  clarifying 
exactly  what  has  transpired  in  the  mat- 
ter of  prayer  in  our  schools.  I  have  joined 
Senator  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana  in  Sen- 
ate Resolution  356  expressing  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  neither  this 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  nor  any  other 
ruling,  can  or  shall  violate  the  constitu-"^ 
tional  right  of  individuals  to  pray  as  they 
see  fit  in  our  schools  or  anywhere  else 
in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
by  Mr.  David  Lawrence  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  Wednesday, 
June  27, 1962.  entitled  "Voluntary  Prayer 
in  Public  Schools,"  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  body  of  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  27,  1962] 

VOLUNTAKT      PRAYEK      IN      PUBLIC      SCHOOLS 

Ruling  Viewed  Only  as  Forbidding  State 
To  Order  Sating  or  OrnciAL  Praters 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Supreme  Court  in  Its  latest  decision 
does  not  bar  prayer  as  such  In  the  public 
schools.  It  doesn't  forbid  the  mention  of 
God  in  the,  classroom.  It  merely  says  that 
no  State  government  or  any  other  branch 
of  government  can  "direct"  the  saying  of 
any  prayer.  In  fact,  It  bars  "official"  pray- 
ers. It  sees  no  objection  to  voluntary  pray- 
ers, but  does  ban  any  rellgl.ous  "exercise." 

The  decision  rendered  by  the  highest 
Coxirt  of  the  land  on  Monday  Is  not  as 
sweeping  as  first  reports  In  the  press  may 
have  Indicated.  It  la  true  that  Justice 
Douglas,  In  his  "concurring"  opinion,  made 
some  generalizations  of  his  own  that  will 
evoke  controversy — especially  In  Congress, 
where  legislation  on  Federal  aid  to  church- 
related  colleges  Is  pending.  The  controlling 
Judgment  Is.  however,  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1.  It  was  set  forth 
In  the  opinion  written  by  Justice  Black. 

But  even  the  formal  opinion  of  the  Court 
must  be  separated  in  two  parts — the  actual 
ruling  and  the  so-called  "dictum."  The 
latter  Is  Just  an  expression  of  views  by  one 
Justice  and  Is  not  necessarily  agreed  to  by 
the  other  Justices  who  concur  on  the  main 
point  of  the  decision.  Here  Is  the  ruling 
of  the  Court  as  pronounced  by  Justice 
Black: 

"We    think   that    the   constitutional    pro 


I  have  sworn  as  U.S.  Senator,  to  de-  hlbitlon  against  laws  respecting  an  estab- 
fpnrt  th«»  ronq'titution  of  the  United  ^shmemt  of  religion  must  at  leaat  mean  that 
rend    the    constitution    Ol    Jj*^^^^''^     m  this  country  it  is  no  part  of  the  business 


States,    which    guarantees 
religion  to  our  people. 

I  shall  defend  the  Constitution  and 
this  freedom  not  Just  with  oratory,  but 
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of  Government  to  compose  official  prayers 
for  any  group  of  the  American  people  to 
recite  as  a  part  of  a  religious  program 
carried  on  by  Government." 


Justice  Black  wrote  a  footnote  to  the 
opinion  In  which  he  makes  an  Important 
distinction  as  follows: 

"There  la.  of  course,  nothing  In  the  deci- 
sion, reached  here  that  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  schoolchildren  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or 
by  singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which 
include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith 
In  a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  manifestations  In  our  pub- 
lic life  of  beUef  In  God.  Such  patriotic 
or  ceremonial  occsislons  bear  no  true  resem- 
blance to  the  unquestioned  religious  exer- 
cise that  the  State  of  New  York  has  spon- 
sored in  t'lls  Instance." 

Thus,  there  Is  no  bar  to  the  singing  of 
such  songs  as  "God  Bless  America"  or  the 
verse  in  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  which 
says:  "And  this  be  our  motto — 'In  God  Is 
oxir  trust.*  "  Also,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  flag  Is  not  affected,  although  In  1954 
two  words — "under  God" — were  added  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  The  phrase  now  reads. 
"One  nation  under  God.  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

All  these  vocal  expressions  involve  appar- 
ently a  voluntary  action  by  the  individual. 
They  are  not  recited  by  official  direction,  nor 
do  they  contain  anything  which  coxild  be 
regarded  as  an  "official  prayer." 

But  what  shall  be  done  about  Christmas 
celebrations  or  the  reciting  of  any  prayer  in 
the  classroom?  No  governmental  body  now 
can  require  such  exercises.  But  If  a  class  of 
pupils  voluntarily  sets  up  a  program  at 
Christmas  and  wants  to  sing  any  song,  this 
Is  not  barred  by  the  new  Court  ruUng.  Some 
pupils  could  object  and  could  refrain  from 
participation.  They  could  even  leave  for 
the  period  of  such  programs.  What  is  really 
barred  is  any  form  of  religious  exercise 
prescribed  by  any  branch  of  government  or 
any  individual  on  the  public  payroll. 

The  prayer  which  brought  the  present  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  ruling  was  very  brief.    It  said : 

"Almighty  God,  we  sw;knowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

There  was  a  regulation  under  the  New  York 
State  law  pi-escriblng  the  prayer  which  said 
that  students  should  not  be  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  reciting  and  that  students 
could  be  excused  from  being  in  the  room  at 
the  time.    But  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 
in  effect,  that  aU  this  makes  no  difference 
because  the  prayer  was  written  by  and  "di- 
rected" by  a  governmental  body.     It  was  a 
religious  "exercise"  for  those  who  remained. 
Justice  Douglas,  in  a  dictum  of  his  own, 
declares  in  a  concurring  opinion  that  he  Jias 
grave   doubts   about   the  way  the   Supreme 
Court's  own  proceedings  are  opened  by  the 
marshal,  who  sajre:    "God  save  the  United 
States  and  this  honorable  Court."     He  also 
points    out    that    each    House    of    Congress 
opens  its  dally  sessions  by  a  prayer  by  official 
chaplains    and    guest    chaplains   of    va^ous 
denominations.     Justice  Douglas  wrote: 

"Yet  for  me  the  principle  Is  the  same,  no 
matter  how  briefly  the  prayer  is  said,  for 
in  each  of  the  instances  given  the  person 
pra3rlng  is  a  public  official  on  the  public 
payroll,  performing  a  religious  exercise  in  a 
governmental  institution. 

"At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  to 
authorize  this  prayer  (In  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate or  coxutroom)  is  to  establish  a  religion 
in  the  strictly  historic  meaning  of  those 
words.  A  religion  Is  not  established  in  the 
usual  sense  merely  by  letting  those  who 
choose  to  do  so  say  the  prayer  that  the 
public  school  teacher  leads.  Yet  ontfe  gov- 
ernment finances  a  rellgioiis  exercise  It  in- 
serts a  divisive  influencdf  into  our 
communities."  ^ 
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But  the  above  "dictum."  which  expresses, 
for  Instance,  fears  about  possible  conse- 
quences, does  not  become  the  "law  of  the 
land."  The  Supreme  Court  decides  only  the 
"law  of  the  case."  And  In  this  case  the 
Court  merely  says  that  "official"  prayers, 
which  the  teachers  are  "directed"  to  deliver 
In  the  classroom,  are  unconstitutional. 


THE  MORRILL  ACT  AND  COLORADO 
STATE  XJNIVERSITY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  soon  will  observe  the  centennial 
of  the  Morrill  Act  which  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  our  many  fine  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities. 

It  was  on  July  2,  1862.  that  President 
Lincoln  signed  into  law  this  progres- 
sive piece  of  legislation.  In  its  way,  it 
was  destined  to  become  as  influential  in 
shaping  the  educational  and  scientific 
future  of  the  United  States  as  the  Home- 
stead Act  was  in  shaping  the  Nation's 
agricultural  future. 

Because  this  was  such  a  forward-look- 
ing idea.  Congressman  Justin  Smith 
Morrill  of  Vermont  had  difficulty  getting 
it  enacted  into  law.  In  1859  he  had  seen 
his  first  bill  pass  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate, only  to  be  vetoed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan, who  feared  among  other  things 
that  it  would  make  the  States  too  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  systems  of  education.  Of  course, 
the  very  opposite  was  true. 

Morrills  idea,  strongly  supported  by 
Congressman  Jonathan  B.  Turner  of 
Illinois,  was  to  grant  each  participating 
State  30,000  acres  for  each  one  of  its 
Members  of  Congress,  with  the  land  to 
be  sold  and  the  income  used  to  endow 
and  support  at  least  one  college  in  each 
State. 

The  basic  theory  was  to  provide  prac-t 
tical  education  for  the  sons  of  farmersl 
tradesmen,  and  working  people.  Higher 
education  in  that  area  was  generally  re- 
stricted to  the  privileged  few,  and  was 
classical  and  theoretical.  But  the  Mor- 
rill Act  was  not  entirely  utilitarian;  it 
provided  specifically  for  the  teaching  of 
"other  scientific  and  classical  studies. " 
as  well  as  practical  subjects. 

At  the  time,  just  a  century  ago.  only 
1  percent  of  the  college-age  population 
attended  college.  Today,  in  many 
States  more  than  30  percent  attend.  By 
1970  it  is  expected  that  44  percent  will 
be  the  national  average.  Today  there 
are  68  land  grant  institutions;  although 
they  represent  only  4  percent  of  all  the 
colleges  and  imiversities  in  the  Nation. 
They  account  for  about  20  percent  of  all 
the  undergraduates  enrolled,  and  they 
grant  about  40  percent  of  all  the  doctoral 
degrees  awarded  each  year. 

Colorado  was  not  yet.-a  State  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
but  in  1879.  only  3  years  after  statehood 
was  granted.  Colorado's  land  grant  agri- 
cultural college  was  opened  to  students. 
Now  known  as  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity, at  Fort  Collins,  it  is  almost  as  old 
as  the  University  of  Colorado,  author- 
ized in  territorial  times  at  Boulder. 

We  in  Colorado  are  very,  very  proud 
of  our  educational  institutions,  and 
Colorado  State  University  has  ranked 
high  in  its  field  for  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, but  in  recent  years  under  the 


dynamic  leadership  of  President  William 
E.  Morgan,  it  has  attained  general  and 
international  celebrity. 

Only  a  month  or  so  ago.  Colorado 
State  University  was  chosen  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  the  site  of  a  new  radiological 
health  laboratory  which  will  be  the 
largest  thing  of  its  kind  in  th^  free  world. 
Under  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  this  unit  will  study  the 
effects  of  low-level  radiation  on  a  con- 
trolled group  of  2,000  experimental  ani- 
mals. Colorado  State  University  won 
out  in  stiff  competition  with  six  other 
leading  universities.  Significantly,  of 
the  seven  institutions  submitting  bids, 
six  of  them  were  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  State  Universities. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Congress  provided 
a  SIO.OOO  appropriation  to  study  the 
possibility  of  a  corps  of  young  people 
working  to  elevate  the  educational  and 
physical  standards  of  people  in  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world.  The  con- 
tract went  to  the  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity Research  Foundation,  which  supple- 
mented the  very  limited  Federal  funds 
with  thousands  of  dollars  from  its  own 
budget.  The  report  that  Colorado  State 
University  Research  Foundation  pre- 
pared proved  to  be  the  basic  outline  on 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
based  one  of  America's  great  recent  tri- 
umphs— the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  Last 
year.  Colorado  State  University  trained 
a  detachment  of  Peace  Corps  men  and 
women  for  work  in  West  Pakistan. 

Colorado  State  University  in  recent 
years  has  sent  some  of  its  leading  talents 
abroad  to  many  lands.  On  behalf  of  the 
foreign-aid  program.  Colorado  State 
University  people  established  the  SEATO 
graduate  school  of  engineering  at  Bang- 
kok. Since  1958  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity talent  has  been  engaged  in  setting 
up  programs  in  engineering,  agriculture, 
education,  and  home  economics  at 
Peshawar  University  in  Pakistan.  Colo- 
rado State  University  skill  is  planning 
water  resource  development  on  the  vast 
Indus  River  system  in  Asia. 

The  Colorado  State  University  now 
maintains  extensive  programs  in  its  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  Arts,  College  of  Agri- 
culture. College  of  Engineering.  College 
of  Forestry  and  Range  Management, 
College  of  Home  Economics,  and  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Its  skilled  ex- 
tension service  is  a  source  of  immeasur- 
able pride  and  progress  for  our  people. 
Its  handsome  campus  in  the  pleasant 
northern  Colorado  city  of  Fort  Collins 
is  growing  at  an  explosive  rate.  All  this 
has  taken  the  work  of  many,  many  dedi- 
cated people  over  the  years,  but  it  is 
proper  that  at  this  time  we  salute  the 
men  who  sponsored  and  passed  the  Mor- 
rill Act,   which  made  it   all  possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


REVISION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  VIR- 
GIN ISLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 


Without  objection,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2429)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park.  St. 
John.  V.I..  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  3,  line  13, 
after  the  word  "Bay ".  to  strike  out 
"(making"  and  insert  "marking";  on 
page  6.  line  13.  after  the  word  "by", 
to  strike  out  "such  other  means  as  he 
may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest"  ' 
and  insert  "condemnation  or  exchange"; 
after  line  14.  to  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  limitation  on  cus- 
tomary uses  of  or  access  to  the  areas  specified 
In  section  1  by  residents  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  bathing  and  fishing  (including 
setting  out  of  flshpots  and  landing  boats), 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  find  reasonable 
and  necessary  for  protection  of  natural  con- 
ditions and  prevention  of  damage  to  marine 
life  and  formations. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"4";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1956  (70  Stat.  940),  as  amended, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  National  Park,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  sig- 
nificant coral  gardens,  marine  life,  and 
seascapes  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  the  bound- 
aries of  such  park,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  are  hereby  revised  to  Include  the  ad- 
Joining  lands,  submerged  lands,  and  waters 
described  as  follows: 

NORTH    OFFSHORE    AREA 

Beginning  at  the  hereinafter  lettered  point 
A  on  the  shore  of  Cruz  Bay.  a  corner  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Park  boundary,  be- 
ing also  a  corner  of  lot  P,  Cruz  Bay,  added 
to  the  park  by  order  of  designation  signed 
June  29,  1960.  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1956  (70  Stat.  940).  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  July  7,  1960.  the  said 
corner  being  the  terminus  of  the  course 
recited  therein  as  "north  58  degrees  50  min- 
utes west  a  distance  of  20.0  feet,  more  or  less 
along  Government  land  to  a  point;"  for  the 
third  call  in  the  metes  and  bounds  descrip- 
tion lot  F,  Cruz  Bay. 

From  the  Initial  point  A,  distances  In  nau- 
tical miles,  along  direct  courses  between  the 
hereinafter  lettered  points  at  geographic  po- 
sitions   (latitudes   north,   longitudes   west): 

Northwestward,  approximately  0  13  mUe  to 
point  B.  latitude  18  degrees  20  minutes  08 
seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  47  minutes  43 
seconds  In  Cruz  Bay: 

0  43  mile  to  point  C.  latitude  18  degrees  20 
minutes  08  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  48 
minutes  10  seconds  in  Plllsbury  Sound; 

1.36  miles  to  point  D.  latitude  18  degrees 

21  minutes  30  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
48  minutes  10  seconds  In  Windward  Passage; 

1.64  miles  to  point  E,  latitude  18  degrees 

22  minutes  10  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
46  minutes  35  seconds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 

1  99  miles  to  point  P,  latitude  18  degrees  22 
minutes  45  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  44 
minutes  35  seconds  In  the  Narrows; 

3.18  miles  to  point  G.  latitude  18  degrees 
22  minutes  00  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
41  minutes  20  seconds  in  Sir  Francis  Drake 
Channel; 

1.04  miles  to  point  H,  latitude  18  degrees 
21  minutes  10  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
40  minutes  40  seconds  In  Haulover  Bay; 
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Southwcstward  t\pprolflniatcly  0.22  mile  to 
point  I.  a  bound  post  on  the  shore  of  Haul- 
over  Bay  marking  a  comer  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park  boundary  as  shown  on 
drawing  numbered  IJP-VI-7000  entlUed 
"Acquisition  Area  Vlrfln  Islands  National 
Park",  approved  November  15.  ir56.  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provlslotie  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  1966.  supra,  b^lng  also  the  south- 
easterly corner  of  estatla  Haulover  5a  and  5c 
e:ist  end  quarter  as  delineated  on  the 
municipality  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint 
John  drawing  PW  file  numbered  9-24-T61 
dated  October  26.  1950; 

Thence  running  generally  westward  along 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  northerly 
boundary  as  It  follows  the  northerly  shore 
of  the  Island  of  Saint  John  as  shown  on  the 
said  drawing  numbere<I  NP-VI-7000  and  on 
drawing  numbered  NP-VI-7003  entitled 
••Land  Ownership  Crufc  Bay  Creek"  depict- 
ing the  boimdary  adjuatanent  affected  by  the 
said  order  of  designation  to  point  A.  the 
point   of  beginning. 

The  area  described  c<>ntalns  approximately 
4,100  acres. 

SOUTH   orraHOHi  area 

Beginning  at  the  hereinafter  lettered  point 
L.  a  concrete  bound  post  on  the  shore  of 
Drunk  Bay  marking  a  northeasterly  corner 
In  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  boun- 
dary as  shown  on  the  sfild  drawing  numbered 
NP-VI-7000.  being  alao  the  northeasterly 
corner  of  parcel  numbered  1,  estate  Con- 
cordia (A),  as  delineated  on  the  Leo  R. 
Slbllly.  civil  engineer,  drawing  file  numbered 
C9-13-T65.  i 

From  the  Initial  poliii  L.  dUtances  In  nau- 
tical miles,  along  diredt  courses  between  the 
hereinafter  lettered  points  at  geographic 
jjOEltions  (latitudes  north,  longitudes  west)  : 

Eastward  approximately  0.32  mile  to  point 
M.  latitude  18  degrees  18  minutes  48  sec- 
onds, longitude  64  degrees  41  minutes  50  sec- 
onds In  Sabbat  Chantiel; 

0.88  mile  to  point  N.  latitude   18  degrees 

17  minutes  55  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
41  minutes  50  secooitts  In  the  Caribbean 
Sea;  1 

0.40  mile  to  point  O.  latitude  18  degrees  17 
minutes  55  seconds,  longitude  6^  decrees  42 
minutes    15  seconds  in   the  Caribbean   Sea; 

1.88  miles  to  point  P,.  latitude  18  degrees  18 
minutes  48  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees  44 
minutes  00  seconds  in,  the  Caribbean  Sea; 

1.74  miles  to  point  Q,  laUtude  18  degrees 

18  minutes  48  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
45  minutes  50  seconds  In  the  Caribbean  Sea; 

0.45  mile  to  point  R.  latitude   18  degrees 

19  minutes  15  seconds,  longitude  64  degrees 
45  minutes  50  seconds  Ui  Fish  Bay; 

Eastward  approximately  0.08  mile  to  point 
S  on  the  shore  of  FlsJi  Bay,  a  corner  In  the 
present  Virgin  Island^  National  Park,  as  de- 
lineated on  said  dravrlng  numbered  NP-VI- 
7000,  t>elng  the  north\»*sterly  comer  of  parcel 
jiumbered  2  estate  Fish  Bay.  numbered  8 
Reef  Bay  Quarter,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
delineated  course  "south  78  degrees  52  min- 
utes west  distance  1.178.9  feet"  as  depicted 
on  the  Leo  R.  Slbllly.  civil  engineer,  drawing 
file  numbered  G9-385-T56. 

Thence  running  generally  eastward  along 
the  present  southerly  park  boundary  as  It 
follows  the  southerly  shore  of  the  Island  of 
Saint  John  as  depicted  on  the  said  drawing 
numbered  NP-VI-700p  to  point  L.  the  point 
of  beginning.  I 

The  area  described  Ibontalns  approximately 
1,550  acres. 

Lands,  submerged  lands,  and  waters  added 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  off  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  0.8.0. 1-4) .  as  amended 
and  supplemented.       j 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  Virgin  Is- 
lands National  Park  as  established  and  ad- 


Justed  ptirsuant  to  the  Act  of  Aueust  2,  1956 
(70  Stat.  940) ,  and  as  revised  by  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands,  waters,  and  Interest  therein 
by  purchase,  donation,  with  do^tul  fxinds. 
or  by  condemnation  of  exc'nanggt^li 

Sek.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shalTDe  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  limitation  on 
customary  uses  of  or  access  to  the  areas 
specified  in  section  1  by  residents  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  bathing  and  fishing  (in- 
cluding setting  out  of  flshpots  and  landing 
boats),  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  And  reasonable 
«nd  necessary  for  protection  of  natiiral  con- 
ditions and  prevention  of  damage  to  marine 
life   and   formations. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  2429,  would 
revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands National  Park  to  include  adjoin- 
ing submerged  lands  and  waters  in  a 
"north  offshore  area"  of  4.100  acres  and 
a  "south  offshore  area"  of  1,550  acres. 
These  additional  areas  will  result  in  a 
total  authorized  area  of  15.150  acres. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  condemnation,  oj  ex- 
change other  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  lying  within  the  revised  park 
boundaries. 

The  boimdary  extension  proposed  in 
S.  2429  is  needed  to  protect  the  out- 
standing marine  resources  of  the  off- 
shore area.  The  Advisory  Board  on  Na- 
tional Parks.  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments  recommended  on  Sep- 
tember 22. 1960: 

That  the  boundaries  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park  be  extended  generally  one-half 
mile  Into  the  sea  along  the  present  author- 
ized boundaries  of  the  park  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  significant  marine  resources  found 
there. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  that  the  value  of  the  private 
land  to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  $2,500,000.  The  cost  to  the 
Federal  Goveinment  for  acquisition  is 
estimated,  however,  to  be  not  more  than 
one -half  this  amount  because  of  the 
existence  of  donated  funds  for  acquisi- 
tion purposes.  Title  to  the  north  and 
south  offshore  areas  is  presently  in  the 
United  States  and  the  inclusion  of  these 
areas  in  the  park  will  result  in  negligible 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Virgin  Islands — consisting  of 
three  principal  islands,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,  and  St.  John,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  islands,  rocks,  and  cays — are  lo- 
cated in  the  Caribbean  about  1,400  miles 
southeast  of  New  York  and  900  miles 
southeast  of  Miami.    These  islands  were 


purchased  from  Denmark  in  1917  and 
became  an  iminc6rporated  territory  of 
the  United  States.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  reported 
by  the  1960  census  was  32,099,  of  which 
927  were  living  on  St.  John. 

St.  John  Island  is  a  mountainous  area, 
9  miles  long  and  approximately  5  miles 
wide  at  its  widest  point,  with  a  total 
area  of  about  20  square  miles.  The  high- 
est peak  is  1,277  feet  alwve  sea  level. 
About  85  percent  or  more  of  the  island 
is  covered  by  bush  and  tropical  forest. 
There  is  little  arable  land,  the  largest 
area  being  of  coral  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island.  This  area  was  not  included 
in  the  original  boundaries  of  the  park 
and  will  not  be  included  in  the  revised 
boundaries.  The  climate  is  subtropical, 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  reported 
being  69'  and  the  highest  91". 

The  scenic  qualities  and  plantlife  of 
the  island  of  St.  John  in  the  protected 
charmels  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are  totally 
different  from  anything  set  apart  in  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  for  na- 
tional park  purposes.  The  proposed 
boundary  revisions  would  incorporate  in 
this  vmique  area  the  magnificent  marine 
values  of  the  offshore  area. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  protect  custom- 
ary uses  of  or  access  to  the  offshore  areas 
by  residents  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
bathing  and  fishing  subject  to  appro- 
priate regulations  by  the  Secertary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  second  major  amendment  speci- 
fied the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  to  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  isnthln  the  revised 
boundaries.  In  addition  to  acquiring  by 
purchase  and  donation,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  acquire  additional 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  by  "condem- 
nation or  exchange."  All  other  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  are  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  after  being 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration. The  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  are  incorporated  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 
The     committee     amendments    were 

agreed  to.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (S.  2429)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


rMPROVEMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1548, 
S.  2560. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  2560)  ~to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That  section  202(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "but  If  any  State  requires  any 
motor  carrier  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (other 
than  regulation  solely  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  relative  to  qualifica- 
tions and  maximum  hovu-s  of  service  of 
employees  and  safety  of  operation  or  stand- 
ards of  equipment)  operating  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  within  the  borders  of 
that  State — 

"(1)  to  register  its  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  or  permit  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 

"(2)    to  identify  its  vehicles; 

"(3)  to  file  policies  of  insurance,  surety 
bonds,  or  qualifications  as  a  self-Insurer,  or 
other  securities  or  agreements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  or  evidence  thereof, 
such  State  shall  within  five  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  to  section 
202(b)  conform  such  requirements  to  the 
uniform  standards  which  the  Commission 
is  hereby  directed  to  promulgate,  and  such 
standards  may  differ  for  each  of  the  classes 
of  carriers  as  differences  in  their  operations 
may  warrant.  In  establishing  such  uniform 
standards  the  Commission  shall  give  due 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  several  States  for 
information  relating  to  the  authority  and 
operations  of  such  motor  carriers  engaged  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  while  pro- 
tecting such  carriers  from  a  duty  to  file  or 
otherwise  comply  with  State  requirements 
that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  CommisBlon, 
might  constitute  an  undue  burden,  finan- 
cial, administrative,  or  otherwise,  on  the  op- 
erations of  such  carriers.  The  Commission 
shall  consult  with  the  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  several  States  and  with  representatives 
of  such  motor  carriers  subject  to  regulation 
under  this  part.  In  order  to  facilitate  and 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
Conunisslon  shall  review  from  time  to  time 
the  uniform  standards  established  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  and  may  make  such  modi- 
fications, changes,  or  amendments  thereto  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  necessary.  Any 
such  State  requirements  which,  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  following  enactment 
of  this  amendment  to  section  202(b)  are  not 
in  conformity  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, shall  be  null  and  void." 

Sec.  2.  Section  222(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  is  timended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■(b)(1)  If  any  motor  carrier  or  broker 
operates  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
part  (except  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates, 
fares,  or  charges  and  the  discriminatory 
character  thereof),  or  any  lawful  rule,  reg- 
ulation, requirement,  or  order  promulgated 
by  the  Commission,  or  of  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  any  certificate  or  permit,  the  Com- 
mission or  its  duly  authorized  agent  may 
apply   for   the    enforcement   thereof   to   the 


district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  where  such  motor  carrier  or  broker 
operates.  In  any  proceeding  instituted 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  any 
person,  or  persons,  acting  In  concert  or  par- 
ticipation with  such  carrier  or  broker  In  the 
conunisslon  of  such  violation  may,  without 
regard  to  his  or  their  residence,  be  Included, 
In  addition  to  the  motor  carrier  or  broker,  as 
a  party,  or  parties,  to  the  proceeding.  The 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce 
obedience  to  any  such  provision  of  this  part, 
or  of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement, 
order,  term,  or  condition  by  a  writ  of  in- 
junction or  by  other  process,  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  restraining  such  carrier  or  broker, 
his  or  Its  oflBcers,  agents,  employees,  and 
representatives  and  such  other  person,  or 
persons,  acting  in  concert  or  participation 
with  such  carrier  or  broker,  from  further 
violation  of  such  provision  of  this  part,  or 
of  such  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  order, 
term,  or  condition  and  enjoining  upon  it  or 
them  obedience  thereto.  Process  in  such 
proceedings  may  be  served  upon  such  motor 
carrier,  or  broker,  or  upon  such  person,  or 
persons,  acting  in  concert  or  participation 
therewith  in  the  commission  of  such  viola- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  district  or  of  the  State  in  which  the 
proceeding  is  instituted." 

"(2)  If  any  person  (not  including  a  motor 
carrier  holding  a  certificate,  permit,  or  grant 
of  temporary  authority  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
207,  208.  209.  or  210a  of  this  part)  operates 
in  clear  and  patent  violation  of  any  provi- 
sions of  section  203(c),  206.  209.  or  211  of 
this  part,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  order  thereunder,  any  person  In- 
jured thereby  may  apply  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
where  such  person  so  violating  operates,  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  section,  or  of  such 
rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order. 
The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce 
obedience  thereto  by  a  writ  of  injunction  or 
by  other  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise, 
restraining  such  person,  his  or  its  officers, 
agents,  employees,  and  representatives  from 
further  violation  of  such  section  or  of  such 
rule,  regulation,  requirement,  or  order;  and 
enjoining  upon  it  or  them  obedience  thereto. 
A  copy  of  any  application  for  relief  filed 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  served 
upon  the  Commission  and  a  certificate  of 
such  service  shall  appear  in  such  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  may  appear  as  of 
right  In  any  such  action.  The  party  who  or 
which  prevails  in  any  such  action  may.  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  recover  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  court. 
In  addition  to  any  costs  allowable  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and 
the  plaintiff  Instituting  such  action  shall  be 
required  to  give  security,  in  such  sum  as 
the  court  deems  proper,  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party  or  parties  against  whom 
any  temporary  restraining  order,  temporary 
inductive,  or  other  process  Is  Issued  should 
it  later  be  proven  unwarranted  by  the  facts 
and  circumstances. 

SBC.  3.  Section  222(h)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(h)  Any  motor  carrier,  broker,  or  lessor, 
or  other  person,  or  any  officer,  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  representative  thereof,  who  shall 
fall  or  refuse  to  keep,  preserve,  or  forward 
any  account,  record,  or  memorandum  in  the 
substance,  form,  or  manner  prescribed  in 
this  part  or  In  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  part;  or  who  shaU  fall 
or  refuse  to  comply  with  any  requirement  of 
this  part  with  respect  to  the  filing  with  the 
Commission  or  with  any  agency,  office,  or 
representative  of  the  Commission,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  any  annual, 
periodical,  or  special  report,  or  other  repc«^, 
tarlfT,  schedule,  contract,  doctunent,  or  data 
or  with  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  pre- 


scribed with  respect  to  such  filing;  or  who 
shall  fail  or  refuse  to  make  full,  true,  or  cor- 
rect answer  to  any  question  required  by  the 
Conunisslon  to  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part;  or  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  203(c), 
section  206(b)(1)  or  section  209(a)(1);  or 
who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  any 
rule,  regulation,  requirements,  or  order  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  204(a)(1),  204  (a)(2). 
204(a)(3),  or  204(a)  (3a).  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$200  for  each  such  offense,  and,  in  case  of 
a  continuing  violation  not  to  exceed  $100 
for  each  additional  day  during  which  such 
failure  or  refusal  shall  continue  after  notice. 
All  forfeitures  provided  for  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  payable  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  recover- 
able in  a  civil  suit  by  the  Commission  or  its 
duly  authorized  agent,  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  motor  carrier  or  broker  has 
its  principal  office,  or  in  any  district  In  which 
;h  motor  carrier  or  broker  was,  at  the  time 
of /the  offense,  authorized  by  the  Commls- 
slcm.  or  by  this  part,  to  engage  in  operation 
such  motor  carrier  or  broker,  or  in  the 
(strict  where  such  forfeiture  may  accrue;  or 
In  any  district  where  the  offender  is  found 
All  process  in  any  such  case  may  be  served 
in  the  Judicial  district  whereof  such  offender 
Is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  he  may  be 
found." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  from  subsection  (b)  thereof  the 
words  "or  used  household  goods". 

(b)  Section  406  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  In  the  exercise  of  its  pxjwer  to  pre- 
scribe Just  and  reasonable  regulations  and 
practices  of  freight  forwarders  of  used  house- 
hold goods,  the  Commission  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  Bimilaritles  of  service 
provided  by  motor  carriers  of  household 
goods  (in  transportatlng  used  household 
goods)  and  such  freight  forwarders,  and  es- 
tablish uniform  regulations  and  practices 
insofar  as  practicable." 

(c)  Section  410  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  a  new 
subparagraph  as  follows: 

"Sec.  410(a)(4).  Any  person  may  apply 
for  a  permit  to  operate  as  a  freight  forwarder 
(as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  402(a)  (51 ) 
of  used  household  goods  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  between  points  in  the 
United  States  or  between  any  points  in  the 
United  States  and  any  point  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  granted  such  a 
permit  if  the  CommL^slon  finds  that  he  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  the 
service  proposed.  Permits  granted  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  for  one  year  and  shall 
be  renewable  annually.  Application  for  a 
permit  and  the  annual  renewal  thereof  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $50.  Application 
for  permits  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  to  the  Commission  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section." 

(d)  Section  410(c)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  words  immediately 
preceding  the  first  word  of  the  paragraph : 
"Except  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
410(a)(4)  of  this  section,"  and  by  Inserting 
a  comma  and  the  following  new  words  imme- 
diately following  the  word  "Act"  where  it  first 
appears  in  the  second  sentence  thereof:  "ex- 
cept that  a  motor  common  carrier  of  house- 
hold goods  subject  to  part  n  of  the  Act  may 
be  issued  a  permit  as  a  freight  forwarder  of 
used  household  goods  upon  qualifying  there- 
for in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (4)  of 
this  section." 

(e)  Section  410(e)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in- 
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serting  a  comma  and  the  following  new  words 
Immediately  after  the  first  "and"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof:  "except  for  freight  for- 
warders of  used  household  goods  Issued  per- 
mits under  paragraph  (a)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(f)  Section  411(c)  la  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
"nor  shall  it  forbid  a  motor  common  car- 
rier of  household  good$  subject  to  part  II  of 
the  Act.  or  a  director,  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  carrier,  from  controlling  or  ac- 
quiring control  of.  or  holding  stock  in.  a 
freight  forwarder  of  used  household  goods 
which  Is  subject  to  section  410(a)  (4) ." 

(g)  Section  417(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)    If  any  freight  forwarder  falls  to 
comply  with  or  operatjes  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  part,  or  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, requirement,  or  order  promulgated  by 
the  Commission,  or  of  any  term  or  condition 
of  any  p>ermit.  the  Commission  or  its  duly 
authorized  agent  may  apply  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  provision  of  this  part  or  of  such  rule, 
regulation,  requirement,  order,  term,  or  con- 
dition.    In  any  proceeding  Instituted  under 
the   provisions  of  this  subsection  any  per- 
son,  or   persons,   acting   in   concert  or   par- 
ticipation with  such  freight  forwarder  in  the 
commission  of  such  violation  may,  without 
regard  to  his  or  their  residence,  be  Included, 
in   addition   to  the   freight  forwarder,   as  a 
party,   or   parties,    to   the  proceeding.     The 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obe- 
dience thereto  by  a  writ  or  writs  of  injunc- 
tion or  other  process,  mandatory  or  other- 
wise, restraining  such  freight  forwarder  and 
any  officer,  agent,  employee,  or  representa- 
tive thereof  from  further  violation  of  such 
provision  of  this  part  or  of  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, requirement,   order,  term,  or  condi- 
tion, and  enjoining  obedience  thereto.    Proc- 
ess in  such  proceedings  may  be  served  upon 
such   freight  forwarder,  or  upon   such  per- 
son,  or  persons,   acting   in   concert  or   par- 
ticipation therewith  In   the  commission   of 
such  violation,  without  regard  to  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  district  or  of  the  State 
in  which  the  proceeding  is  Instituted.     Any 
application  for  relief  shall  be  accompanied 
by  security  in  such  simi  as  the  court  deems 
proper  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  party 
or  parties  against  whom  any  injunction  or 
other   process   Is   Issued    should   it   later  be 
proven   unw£.rranted   by  the   facts  and  cir- 
cumstances." 

"(2)  If  any  person  (not  Including  a  freight 
forwarder  holding  a  permit  issued  by  the 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  section 
410  of  this  part)  operates  In  clear  and  pat- 
ent violation  of  any  provisions  of  section 
410  of  this  part,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
requirement,  or  order  thereunder,  any  per- 
son Injured  thereby  may  apply  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  where  such  person  so  violating  oper- 
ates, for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  such  section,  or  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
requirement  or  order.  The  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
a  writ  of  injunction  or  by  other  process, 
mandatory  or  otherwise,  restraining  such 
person,  his  or  its  officers,  agents,  employees, 
and  representatives  TTom  further  violation 
of  such  section,  or  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
requirement,  or  order;  and  enjoining  upon 
it  or  them  obedience  thereto.  A  copy  of  any 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  sliall  be  served  upon  the  Commis- 
sion and  a  certificate  of  such  service  shall 
appear  in  such  application.  The  Commis- 
sion may  appear  as  of  right  in  any  such 
action.  The  party  who  or  which  prevails  in 
any  such  action  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  recover  reasonable  attorney's  fees  to 
be  fixed  by  the  court,  in  addition  to  any 
costs  allowable  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 


Civil  Procedure,  and  the  plaintiff  instituting 
such  action  shall  be  required  to  give  security. 
In  such  sum  as  thcJ*  court  deems  proper,  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  party  or  parties 
against  whom  any  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, temporary  injunctive,  or  other  process 
Is  Issued  should  it  later  be  proven  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facts  and  circumstances." 

Sec.  5.  Section  205(f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  therein  a  new  sentence 
reading  as  follows:  "In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 222(d),  to  make  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  various  States  to  enforce  the  eco- 
nomic and  safety  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
various  States  and  the  United  States  con- 
cerning  highway  transportation." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  IS  POWER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  almost  2  million 
young  people  have  been  graduated  from 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  40.000  of  these  students  come 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Many  of 
these  young  people  will  continue  their 
formal  education  at  various  institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  the  coun- 
try. All  of  them  will  have  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  and  grow  in  their  particular 
fields  of  endeavor  and  in  their  personal 
lives. 

This  is  a  particularly  fitting  time  to 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  behalf 
of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  and  myself,  about 
the  value  of  education  in  today's  world. 
As  former  college  teachers,  we  deeply 
appreciate  both  the  interest  in  and  op- 
portunity for  advanced  learning  in  our 
country.  Our  interest  in  the  education 
of  our  young  people  continues,  because 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  strength  and 
hope  of  this  country  rests  with  them. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  paradox. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  time  of  great 
danger.  The  United  States,  and  all  the 
free  world  is  threatened  by  an  alien, 
totalitarian  system — communism — em- 
bodied in  the  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  her  satellites.  We  must  meet 
that  threat  on  several  fronts — political, 
military,  economic,  and  spiritual. 

At  the  same  time,  we  live  under  the 
constant  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust,  in 
which  mankind  could  be  destroyed  in  a 
few  moments. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  unlimited  opportunity.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  man  to  eradicate  disease,  hun- 
ger, and  poverty.  The  theoretical  and 
practical  advances  in  science  have  been 
phenomenal,  and  the  new  horizons  and 
challenges  which  have  arisen  in  the  past 
decade  are  astounding.  Our  world  is 
rapidly  changing.     Only   10  years  ago, 


we  watched  science-fiction  programs  on 
television,  and  the  era  of  the  spaceman 
was  only  a  dream.  Today  we  watch 
spacemen  on  television  and  know  that 
these  courageous  men  have  actually 
traveled  through  outer  space. 

The  young  people  who  have  recently 
been  graduated  will  bear  great  re- 
sponsibility for  these  changes  and  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  the  future  doctors,  scientists,  busi- 
nessmen, skilled  workers,  farmers, 
teachers,  artists,  technicians,  and  civic 
leader^  of  our  Nation.  All  will  be  the 
builders  of  America.  On  their  shoulders 
will  rest  the  burden  of  guiding  our  Na- 
tion safely  into  the  early  decades  of  the 
21st  century.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  and 
conviction  that  they  will  bear  this  bur- 
den willingly  and  capably.  It  is  our 
duty  to  provide  them  with  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  prepare  them  for 
these  awesome  responsibilities. 

The  value  of  education  lies  not  only 
in  the  necessity  for  a  strong  nation  to 
have  trained  and  available  manpower, 
but  also  in  an  informed,  enlightened  and 
aware  electorate  that  is  the  foundation 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  democ- 
racy.   In  our  system  education  is  pri- 
marily a  duty  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, but  the  American  people  can  and 
do  help  to  provide  better  education  for 
their  "children  through  private  and  Fed- 
eral programs.    Federal  aid  to  education 
is  nothing  new.    It  dates  from  1785,  be- 
fore our  Constitution  went  into  effect. 
To  give  a  few  examples  of  what  has  been 
done   since   that  time   by   the  Federal 
Government:    The  Morrill  Act  of   1862 
provided  grants  of  land  for  the  establish- 
ment of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanical arts.   The  very  fine  University 
of  Minnesota  wsis  established  under  this 
program.     The  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act 
provided  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  vo- 
cational education  in  the  public  schools. 
Public  Law  874,  the  so-called  impacted 
areas  school-aid  legislation,  of  which  I 
was  the  original  sponsor,  provides  Fed- 
eral payments  to  local  schools  burdened 
by  increased  enrollments  from  Federal 
activity  in  the  area.    Finally,  the  well- 
known     National     Defens^  Education 
Act — the  NDEA — ^provides  Federal  grants 
and  loans  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages  in  schools  at  all 
levels.    Thus  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  long  recognized  that  sup- 
port for  our  educational  system  could 
be  provided  through  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  through  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  American  educational  system  is  a 
good  one.  and  the  opportunities  it  pre- 
sents are  greater  than  those  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  always 
room  for  improvement.  Several  pro- 
grams recently  before  the  Congress  would 
help  insure  the  widest  and  best  educa- 
tion for  our  young  people.  The  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  aid  to  secondary 
schools  for  school  construction  and  for 
teachers'  salaries  would  help  provide  bet- 
ter facilities  and  instruction  across  the 
United  States.  A  college  aid  program 
for  construction  and  scholarships  for 
needy  and  qualified  students  would 
broaden  available  opportunities.     Both 
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of  these  bills  have  been  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  the  present  Congress,  and  al- 
though the  House  has  rejected  aid  to 
secondary  schools  for  the  present  time, 
hopefully  a  college  aid  bill  will  be  en- 
acted Into  law  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Measures  for  nursing  education, 
aid  to  medical  schools,  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  and  other  measures  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  educational 
opportimlty  for  our  young  people  would 
also  help  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
country  for  trained  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  into  the 
troubled  times  that  lie  ahead.  Senator 
McCarthy  and  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  more  and  more  of  our  present 
and  futu,e  graduates  go  on  for  advanced 
training  in  their  chosen  fields.  A  great 
opportunity  for  good  education  exists  in 
the  United  States  today;  we  hope  that 
they  grasp  it  and  utilize  it  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent. 


SMALL  POWER  SOURCES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to 
a  report  prepared  by  John  Hoke  for  the 
Communications  Resources  Division  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Through  the  work  that  Mr.  Hoke 
has  done  for  the  Agency,  he  has  become 
one  of  the  country's  leading  exports 
on  small  and  exotic  power  sources  for 
remote  areas  of  the  world.  In  August 
of  this  year.  Mr.  Hoke  will  make  a  trip 
Into  the  very  remote  Jungle  areas  of 
Surinam.  His  means  of  transportation 
will  be  a  boat  powered  entirely  by  a 
solar  panel  covering  the  top  of  the  boat. 
At  the  completion  of  his  trip,  he  will  es- 
tablish for  demonstration  purposes  a 
communication  listening  post  also 
powered  by  solar  cells  in  villages  which 
have  heretofore  had  no  radio  communi- 
cation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  benefits  of  power 
In  relatively  small  amounts  can  be 
brought  to  most  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world  if  research  can  find  the  ap- 
propriate new  methods  of  electrical  gen- 
eration which  are  cheap,  reliable,  and 
maintenance  free. 

The  Communications  Resources  Divi- 
sion of  AID  and  the  Research  Planning 
Staff  of  AID  are  exploring  imaginative 
approaches  to  the  need  for  small  power 
units  and  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
work  in  this  area.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  report 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Report  on  Small  Power  Sources 
(By  John  Hoke) 

There  Is  a  growing  host  of  excellent  new 
tools  of  communications  that  are  nominal 
In  their  demands  upon  electric  power,  as 
a  direct  result  of  our  technology  that  has 
produced  »uch  products  as  the  transistor. 
In  order  to  capitalize  on  this,  we  are  now 
actively  exploring  new  ways  to  obtain  power 
In  remote  places. 

These  new  tools,  though  nominal  in  their 
demands  on  electrical  power,  depend  on  a 
reliable  source  of  power — be  It  stored  or 
generated  power.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
count  on  using  these  new  tools,  the  AID 
Is  exploring  ways  and  means  of  generatli^ 
smaU  amounts  of  power  under  a  variety  of 


environmental  circumstances,  and  from  a 
variety  of  energy  sources.  It  Is  our  ulti- 
mate objective  to  find  a  family  of  solutions — 
each  of  which  will  provide  enough  electric 
power,  under  Individual  conditions,  to  in- 
sure the  convenient  application  of  these 
communications  tools  to  AIDs  programs  in 
the  field. 

WIND,    WATER,    MUSCLE,    MOTOR 

These  are  but  several  of  the  tapable  power 
sources  that  are  real  potential — along  with 
such  rapidly  evolving  exotic  power  sources 
as  static  generators  (photo-voltaic,  thermo- 
electric, and  fuel  cells).  The  rapidly 
evolving  state  of  the  art  of  foolproof  re- 
chargeable batteries  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
these  promising  sources  of  electric  power. 

Wind  generation  of  power  is  hardly  a  new 
area  for  consideration,  but  its  application  In 
areas  where  prevailing  air  movement,  along 
with  conditions  that  discourage  importation 
of  fuels,  etc..  make  it  a  prime  source  of 
power.  One  such  wind  generator,  available 
today  (Wlncharger  Co.).  provides  200  watts, 
at  12  volts;  an  abundance  of  power  for 
powering  the  communications  tools  we  are 
employing. 

Water  generation  offers  real  promise,  where 
small  generators  can  be  effectively  harneaaed 
to  simple,  low-cost  paddle  wheels,  etc.,  or  at 
the  outflow  of  already  existing  Irrigation 
situation*  (not  already  power  driven). 

The  generation  of  small  amounts  of  power 
by  muscle  may  wcU  prove  to  be  an  are*  with 
the  gi-crttest  promlM.  In  matiy  remote  nreaa. 
people  arc.  and  have  for  centurlea,  been 
puuiplng  water,  grinding  grain,  and  opernt- 
ing  crude  machinery  by  hunuxn  ur  untmal 
power.  Employing  this  same  force  to  turn 
A  small  generator  or  ho<iklng  small  gener- 
ators to  the  machinery  they  are  alr«ftdy 
working  to  pump  water,  etc..  poses  no  major 
educational  or  aoclal  problems.  (Even  the 
random  power  of  a  squirrel  running  in  an 
exerclae  cage  race  la  able  to  generate  enough 
power  to  operate  a  large  community  radio 
receiver,  at  a  volume  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  a  village  of  hundreds  of  people.) 

Associated  with  this  are  the  many  me- 
chanical ways  of  Joining  little  amounts  of 
periodic  exertion  with  a  ateady  provision 
(through  batteries)  of  electricity  to  run  Just 
such  a  radio  described  above.  A  slowly  de- 
scending 25-pound  weight,  suitably  engaged 
with  a  gear  train  and  generator,  can  provide 
hoiu-s  of  radio  reception,  or  store  power  for 
later  use. 

This  same  approach  can  be  employed  to 
capture  the  free  wasted  energy  of  people 
Just  walking  past  some  heavily  traveled 
place  in  a  remote  village;  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  a  slightly  teetering  treadle  board  that 
is  mechanically  contrived  to  continuously 
Jack  up  a  weight  that  is  powering  a  gear 
and  generator  assembly. 

Motor  generation  Is  currently  a  well -hard - 
wared  area  of  power  generation  In  the  field. 
Most  modern  generators,  however,  generate 
power  way  In  excess  of  otir  particular  inter- 
ests, and  at  higher  voltages  (and  at  alter- 
nating current)  than  we  need.  This  results 
in  a  logistics  problem  Involving  maintenance 
and  excessive  fuel  and  transportation  needs. 
Low-cost,  small,  direct  current  (12-voIt)  gen- 
erators would  lessen  these  logl.stlc  consider- 
ations. In  those  cases  where  large  village- 
wlde  power  considerations  are  concerned,  we 
would  like  to  look  backward  In  time,  where 
we  see  great  promise  In  the  old  "peanut  oil" 
burning  generators  that  provided  power  and 
light  for  American  farms  that  were  the  first 
pioneers  In  rural  electrification.  These  old 
generators  were  simple  to  maintain,  could 
be  Idled  frequently  (because  of  the  storage 
of  direct-current  power)  and  operated  eco- 
nomically on  low-coat,  low-grade  fossil  fuel. 
Another  possibility  would  be  small  steam 
engines,  which  could  run  on  Just  about  any- 
thing locally  found,  that  will  burn.  In  many 
countries  In  which  AID  has  programs,  this  Is 
'the  developmental  stage  they  have  reached, 


and  this  Is  the  kind  of  step  Into  the  electri- 
fied world  they  can  most  easily  take. 

Exotic  power  supplies  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  too  expensive  for  their  small 
power-generating  ability.  We  are  not  so  sure 
this  Is  really  the  case.  Even  at  a  coat  of 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  generation 
source  of  100  watts,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  lot  of  power 
for  our  needs.  The  power  source  may  be  vlr- 
t\ially  free  (In  the  case  of  solar  conversion  or 
biochemical  fuel  cells)  or  operate  on  local  on- 
the-ground  fuel,  with  maintenance  coats 
that  are  almost  negligible  (In  the  case  of 
static  power  supplies)  and  such  generation 
obviates  the  enormous  costs,  loglstlca,  and 
transportation  usually  associated  with  try- 
ing to  provide  conventional  electrical  power 
In  very  remote  areas.  After  you  have  sub- 
tracted these  conventional  logistic  support 
costs,  la  the  dollars-pcr-watt  figure  really 
quite  so  frightening?  On  lop  of  this  Is  the 
rational  expectation  that  these  costs  will  go 
steadily  downward  as  the  states  of  the  art  of 
these  exotic  power  supplies  evolve  Into  states 
of  mass  production,  and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  take  aome  of  our  own  atepa 
Into  aolvlng  these  power  needs,  we  have  ex- 
perimented with  a  number  of  potentially 
promising  means  of  generating  electric 
power. 

Using  a  1-watt  panel  of  atllcon  aolar  cella, 
we  have  been  able  to  operate  directly,  or 
charge  the  batterlea  off,  a  hoat  of  off-the- 
shelf  commercially  available  cummimlrntlona 
toola.  These  include  a  rnnxmunlty  llaten* 
Ing  center  radio  and  public  aUdreaa  ayatem 
made  by  Hoffman,  for  which  the  solnr  panel 
wna  dealgned.  and  aeveral  small  battery  oper- 
ated phoDographa.  and  a  battery  operated 
flashlight  slide  projector.  Reaulta  hA\*e  been 
so  promising,  that  we  are  preparing  a  larger 
battery  recharging  center  that  will  be 
powered  by  a  lOO-watt  panel  of  alllcon  aolar 
cells,  and  will  be  so  adapted  aa  to  permit  a 
power  Input  frtim  any  of  a  number  of  aourcea 
of  electric  power.  A  remote  (Jungle  Interior) 
field  trial  of  thla  aaaembly  la  acheduled  for 
later  thla  year. 

Mechanical  generation  of  electricity  auflj- 
clent  to  operate  radio  receivers  haa  proved 
quite  effective.  By  the  simple  device  of  at- 
taching a  small  d.c  motor  to  a  rotlsserle  gear 
assembly,  we  have  operated  a  large  radio  re- 
ceiver by  the  slow  fall  of  a  4-pound  lead- 
weight  that  spins  the  motor  to  generate 
power.  A  small  rachet-drlven  hand-operated 
flashlight  (surplus  from  World  War  II)  has 
been  nominally  modified  to  generate  enough 
power  to  operate  many  of  those  Items  we 
have  powered  from  the  1-watt  solar  panel 
described  earlier. 

We  are  now  constructing  a  small,  1-watt 
thermoelectric  generator  that  will  be  heated 
by  sunlight  collected  by  a  Preznel  lens.  The 
unit's  orientation  to  the  sun  will  be  accom- 
plished by  a  small  milliwatt  d  c.  motor  that 
Is  directed  by  a  small  assembly  of  solar  cells 
(and  from  which  It  derives  Its  power).  In- 
expensive clock  gearing  mechanically  moves 
the  whole  assembly.  This  generator  will 
provide  the  same  power  requirements  as  does 
the  earlier  mentioned  1-watt  solar  panel, 
but  offers  the  advantage  of  enlargement  to 
provide  additional  power,  at  a  lower  cost. 

We  are  developing  a  small  wlndup  phono- 
graph, that  operates  from  a  conventional 
spring  motor  which  operates  both  the  turn- 
table and  generates  the  power  needed  for  Its 
transistorized  amplifier. 

We  expect  soon  to  field  test  several  vari- 
eties of  thermoelectric  generators  that  op-, 
erate  on  the  heat  of  kerosene  lanterns  (coal 
oil)  and  a  candle.  These  are  generators  that 
are  In  prototype  stages,  but  are  very  near 
the  manufacturing  level  of  development. 
For  radio  reception  In  remote  areas,  they 
offer  great  promise. 

We  have  not  yet  firmly  fixed,  into  arbi- 
trary modular  units,  our  power  requirements, 
but  the    range  extends  from  the  milliwatt 
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level  (for  opemtlon  of  6tnall  radio  receivers) 
up  to  In  excess  of  100  watta — a  power  range 
that  allows  remote  operation  of  several  large 
screen  transit  torlzed  television  receivers. 
Other  Interested  parties'  power  requirements, 
generally  speaking,  exceed  these  amounts,  so 
relatively  lesser  attention  haa  been  given  to 
this  low  power  area.  We  are.  however,  be- 
coming Increasingly  aware  of  a  myriad  of 
potential  small  power  sources  because  we  are 
devoting  most  of  our  attention  to  this  nar- 
row range  of  power  requirements. 

While  we  have  solved  some  of  these  power 
needs  ourselve.s,  we  can  only  hope  to  scratch 
the  surface  working  solely  on  our  own.  It 
is  our  belief  that  others  who  are  exploring 
new  power  sources  ofwn  quickly  pass  over 
very  promising  forma  of  power  generation  be- 
cause of  Its  relatively  low  power  output.  Be- 
cause our  power  needs  are  down  In  this  area, 
we  would  like  to  find  acceaa  to  those  power 
aourcea  that  may  hare  been  set  aalde  by 
thoae  who  are  looking  for  greater  sources  of 
power.  These  rejected  sources  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  enable  u$  to  reach  further  Into 
remote  areaa,  where  effective  communica- 
tion la  a  major  factor  In  the  development  of 
natlona. 

We  would  alao  hope  to  find  that  there  are 
others  who  aie  actively  exploring  thla  very 
amall  power  range — Irom  a  watt  to  100 
watu— for  in  solving  their  own  very  amall 
power  needa.  -;hey  will  be  largely  providing 
the  anawer  to'our  pow«r  needa  aa  well. 

We  feel  thai  the  objectlvea  before  ua  are 
quite  Impcvtnnt  and  a  major  atep  toward 
implementing  thla  agancy'a  progresa  towiud 
carrying  thent  out  will  have  been  taken 
when  we  are  able  to  come  up  with  aome 
a<^utlona  to  our  power  iteeda  at  the  level  we 
are  dealing  with. 


CONSENSUa    AMONG    ECONOMISTS 
IN  FAVOR  OF  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  an  article  in  the 
Jime  28  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporting  agreement  among  a  large  ma- 
jority of  economic  experts  on  the  need 
for  tax  reductions  in  order  to  give  our 
economy  the  spur  it  needs  in  order  that 
we  may  realize  full  potential  growth. 

What  is  especially  remarkable,  as  this 
article  notes,  is  that  the  need  for  a  tax 
cut  is  shared  by  economists  of  the  varied 
schools  of  economic  thought.  While 
some  may  a:gue  that  we  need  a  cut  for 
lower  incomo  groups  and  others  may  ar- 
gue that  tho  real  need  is  for  corporate 
tax  relief  and  for  those  in  the  upper  in- 
come brackets,  most  all  the  experts  agree 
that  the  pre.sent  tax  burden  is  throttling 
economic  growth. 

As  I  have  .stated  here  in  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere,  in  my  judgment  there  is  a 
need  for  tax  cuts — both  In  personal  and 
corporate  tax  rates — and  the  time  for 
the  Congres.3  to  take  action  on  such  tax 
reductions  is  this  year,  not  1963. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  arguing  for  immediate  tax  cuts 
I  do  not  maintain  that  we  do  not  have  a 
healthy  economy.  The  facts  clearly 
show  that  we  do.  The  gross  national 
product  is  up.  Personal  income  is  up. 
Sales  are  up.  Profits  are  up.  Total 
wages  are  up.  Employment  is  up  and  the 
jobless  rate  has  declined.  Private  In- 
vestment is  up.  Industrial  production 
is  up.  New  construction  Is  up.  And 
during  this  period  of  economic  growth 
we  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  degree 


of  price  stability  with  consumer  prices 
in  the  past  12  months  rising  only  slightly 
over  1  percent  and  wholesale  prices  ac- 
tually down  from  the  1960  and  1961  aver- 
ages. Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  has  not  lived  up  to  hopes  and 
expectations.  With  all  the  reassuring 
factors  it  must  be  recognized  that  imem- 
ployment  Is  still  too  high ;  investment  In 
capital  goods  too  low;  the  stock  market 
uncertain  and  going  down;  and  indus- 
trial modernization  too  slow. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  for  any- 
one taking  a  Cassandra  attitude  on  the 
economy,  and  to  do  so  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  work  a  serious  disservice  to  our  coun- 
try. 

The  need  for  tax  reductions  is  not  only 
to  avert  an  economic  decline  or  reces- 
sion. There  is  no  evidence  to  give  us 
cause  for  concern  that  the  economy  will 
reverse  itself.  The  reason  for  a  tax  cut 
is  to  make  our  economy  stronger,  more 
productive,  operating  at  fuller  capacity, 
making  use  of  our  full  industrial  facil- 
ities and  labor  force. 

In  other  words.  It  would  absorb  the 
unemployment,  utilise  the  unused  plant 
capacity  and  modernise  our  industrial 
plant  80  that  It  can  face  the  competition 
which  will  inevitably  come  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Common  Market  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  increased  at- 
tention to  the  economic  scene  by  the 
Slno-Soviet  bloc. 

That  is  why  the  administration  favors 
a  tax  cut  In  1863,  that  is  why  I  advo- 
cate a  tax  cut  now,  and  that  is  why  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  economists 
favor  a  tax  cut. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Congress  will  take  action  to  reduce  taxes 
so  that  our  full  economic  potential  will 
be  realized.  I  see  no  reason  for  delaying 
this  decision  until  next  year.  This  Is 
not  a  temporary  or  emergency  measure 
that  is  being  proposed  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  economy  in  the  next  few 
months  should  not  be  the  determining 
factor  in  considering  a  more  realistic 
and  productive  tax  schedule.  What  we 
are  concerned  with  h^re  Is  enacting  a  tax 
law  for  the  longrun  picture  which  will 
make  possible  maximum  economic 
growth  which  in  turn  means  higher  in- 
comes and  greater,  not  less,  tax  revenue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  great  country. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  take  a  hand  in  this 
matter.  While  the  experts  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  have  said  that 
in  1963  such  a  tax  cut  would  be  made 
available  and  would  be  effective  January 
1,  1963,  it  is  my  view  that  if  the  com- 
mitment Is  to  be  kept — and  It  will  be — 
that  the  time  to  fulfill  the  commitment 
is  now,  and  we  can  make  the  date  of 
the  tax  adjustment  effective  January  1. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion would  rather  see  the  Congress  ful- 
fill ib^  obligations  now  than  to  wait  un- 
til some  later  date. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  First,  I  commend 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  the  statement  which  he  has  made. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  him  entirely 
on  every  one  of  the  points  that  he  has 


made,  nonetheless  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  the  basis  and  the  thrust  of 
his  argument  are  completely  sound.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  he  has  so  well  stated, 
that  most  of  the  economic  indicators 
demonstrate  that  the  country  is  in  rather 
good  shape.  Nonetheless,  the  country's 
economic  condition  is  not  living  up  to 
the  potential  that  we  had  hoped  for  it 
or  that  we  had  expected  for  it.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  tax-reduction  bill, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  time  to-q 
have  It,  as  the  able  Senator  has  so  well  ' — 
stated.  Is  now  when  the  economy  in- 
dicates that  it  is  rather  looking  down- 
ward, if  not  going  downward.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  tax  cut  now  to  head  off  the 
trend  and  to  change  the  direction  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  can  see  no  purpose 
in  talking  about  having  a  tax  cut  in  the 
early  part  of  1963  rather  than  having  it 
now.  If  we  wait  until  1963  and  the  econ- 
omy slides  further,  we  may  then  require 
a  massive  tax  reduction  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  economy  again,  whereas  If 
we  get  something  moving  at  the  present 
moment  to  stop  the  slide  before  it  be- 
comes accelerated  do^'nward.  I  believe 
that  the  economy  will  be  quickly 
stimulated,  that  the  economic  Indicators 
will  look  even  better  than  they  do  today, 
that  employment  will  again  increase,  and 
that  the  country  will  begin  to  grow  at  the  * 
rate  that  we  wanted  It  to  grow. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  for  his 
statement,  Z  might  add  Uiat  It  would 
appear,  fi-om  m>'  observations  m  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  that 
the  present  bill,  which  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  It  was  sent  to  us. 
is  in  deep  trouble,  and  that  it  Is  not  going 
to  pass  in  the  form  in  which  It  was 
passed  by  the  House. 

I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  bring  up  a 
tax-reduction  bill  with  certain  revisions 
of  the  tax  bill  which  has  come  to  us  from 
the  House,  we  would  be  able  to  pass  a 
tax-revision  bill  with  the  loophole  clos- 
ing provisions  which  we  now  have  before 
us,  and  in  that  way  the  shock  to  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  so  great. 

In  other  words,  by  the  passage  of  most 
of  the  provisions  which  are  before  the 
Senate — leaving  out  the  withholding 
provision,  leaving  out  the  investment 
credit  provision,  and  passing  all  the  rest 
of  the  provisions,  with  some  modifica- 
tions— we  could  bring  into  the  Treasury 
perhaps  a  billion,  two  hundred  million 
dollars.  We  have,  then,  a  basis  for  hav- 
ing some  kind  of  tax  revision  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  action  that 
would  meet  with  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress and,  I  am  sure,  with  the  enthusi- 
asm of  people  throughtout  the  country.* 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Quite  obviously  his  words 
on  these  matters  of  fiscal  and  tax  policies 
mean  a  great  deal  afld  carry  consider- 
able weight.  It  is  my  view  that  the  time 
to  have  a  tax  cut  Is  now,  before  the 
economy  finds  itself  in  very  serious 
trouble.  We  should  make  the  cut  now, 
rather  than  wait.  We  may  wait  too 
long.  If  we  wait  too  long  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  make  a  massive  cut, 
which  could  have  a  disruptive  effect  on 
a  healthy  situation. 
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It  is  my  hope  and  view  that  we  will 
take  a  good,  solid  look  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economy — for  example,  car- 
loadings,  industrial  production,  housing 
construction,  commercial  construction, 
investment  in  capital  goods — and  then 
constantly  measure  these  factors  and  in- 
dexes by  what  is  happening  to  the  em- 
ployment picture. 

It  is  my  view  that  an  economy  which 
bears  the  burden  of  approximately  5  mil- 
lion unemployed  is  like  an  individual 
who  for  all  practical  purposes  seems  to 
be  healthy.  It  may  be  that  his  physical 
examination  shows  nothing  wrong,  or,  in 
fact,  shows  that  he  is  healthy.  Yet  he 
feels  sluggish.  He  is  not  able  to  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  We  kno^ 
that  a  doctor  who  would  diagnose  the 
case  of  such  an  individual  would  recom- 
mend that  remedial  treatments  be  taken 
soon,  lest  it  be  necessary  to  proceed  with 
serious  surgery  or  lengthy  medical  care. 
It  is  my  view  that  the  analogy  applies 
to  the  economic  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  ignore  the 
gyrations  of  the  stock  market.  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  and  I  say  again,  while 
the  stock  market  is  not  an  accurate  in- 
dex of  the  economy  or  an  accurate  eco- 
nomic barometer,  It  is  a  reflection  of 
the  economy.  In  other  words,  it  reflects 
both  the  economic  story  and  the 
psychological  situation. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  not  paying 
proper  attention  to  some  of  the  warning 
signs  that  have  been  before  us  for  several 
months.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  re- 
covery from  the  recession  of  1960  has 
not  been  what  we  had  hoped  or  expected. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  three  recessions  of 
the  1950's  have  left  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  economy.  It  is  a  fact  that  steel  pro- 
duction is  down  to  less  than  60  percent. 
I  believe  it  is  55  percent,  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  may  go  lower.  It  is  a  fact 
that  consumer  savings  are  high.  That 
means  that  there  is  a  lower  rate  of  con- 
sumption in  the  country. 

These  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. My  hope  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  After  all,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  admin- 
istration as  a  whole  have  recommended 
that,  as  I  have  said,  in  January  1963 
something  will  be  done.  It  is  my  view 
that  if  we  are  going  to  keep  that  com- 
mitment— and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  been  made  unless  it  had  been  the 
intention  to  keep  it.  and  I  believe  the 
commitment  will  be  kept — we  should  do 
it  now. 

Surely,  any  kind  of  definite  notice  by 
Congress  and  the  Government  to  indus- 
try as  to  what  the  tax  picture  will  be 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  and  improve 
the  economy. 

One  important  factor  in  the  problem 
is  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  our 
tax  policy.  Our  tax  policy  should  be  in 
a  priority  situation,  so  as  to  remove  any 
doubt  or  ambiguity.  We  should  do 
something,  whatever  it  is.  In  other 
words  we  should  handle  a  tax  bill  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  and  give  the  invest- 
ment community,  workers,  management, 
homebuilders,  homeowners,  mortgage 
companies,  banks,  and  other  financial 
Institutions  an  indication  and  some  firm 


guidelines  as  to  what  the  tax  policy  will 
be.  Uncertainty  about  the  investment 
tax  credit,  for  example,  and  about  the 
tax  revision  policy  of  the  Government 
are  slowing  down  investment.  Some- 
thing must  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
article  entitled  "Tax  Cut  Fever."  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June 
28,  1962;  excerpts  from  the  remarks  I 
made  before  the  Minnesota  Bankers 
Association  on  June  6,  1962;  a  copy  of 
my  newsletter  of  June  11.  1962.  and 
a  copy  of  my  news  release  of  June  26, 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  28, 
1962] 
Tax-Clt  Fever:  Most  Economists  Favor  Re- 
duction. Split  on  Techniquk 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

The  uncomplicated  appeal  of  money  will 
certainly  fuel  much  public  support  for  the 
proposed  Federal  tax  cuts. 

But  for  those  who  need  it,  there  Is  no  lack 
of  high-toned  economic  theory  Justifying  this 
politically  popular  step  now  promised  by 
President  Kennedy  for  1963.  if  not  sooner. 
Furthermore,  the  tax-cut  doctrines  now  be- 
ing spun  out  by  most  professional  econo- 
mists come  in  an  assortment  of  Ideologies  so 
widely  scattered  that  one  or  another  can  be 
found  to  satisfy  nearly  everyone. 

Economists  still  differ,  of  course,  on 
whose  taxes  should  be  cut  most  and  on  the 
significance  of  the  resulting  budget  deficits. 
But  there  Is  now  a  remarkable  consensus 
among  economic  soothsayers  on  the  main 
point:  Uncle  Sam's  tax  burden  is  throttling 
economic  growth  and  should  be  lightened. 
"I  think  that  once  professional  economists 
get  pessimistic  about  the  economy,  then  most 
of  them  turn  to  a  tax  cut  as  the  way  out, " 
observes  a  career  business  analyst  in  the 
Commerce  Department. 

BANKING  ON   A    BOOM 

Almost  as  remarkable  as  the  tax-cutting 
consensus  Itself  is  the  speed  with  which  it 
has  developed.  Only  last  January,  Mr. 
Kennedy  budgeted  an  increase  of  nearly  $11 
billion  in  the  Federal  tax  take  between 
mid-19e2  and  mld-:9e3  with  no  change  In 
personal  or  corporate  Income  tax  rates.  The 
extra  money  was  to  have  been  generated  from 
a  soaring  economy,  and  the  resulting  pre- 
sumed budget  surplus  stood  as  a  goal  "which 
seems  appropriate  at  the  present  time,"  the 
President  then  said. 

The  economy  has  grown  since  January, 
but  It  hasn't  soared.  Administration  chart- 
watchers  partly  blame  this  spring's  unex- 
pected up  and  downs  in  steel  inventories  for 
disruption  of  the  economic  flight  plan.  •  More 
blame  is  assigned,  though,  to  the  failure  of 
business  Investment  to  climb  on  schedule. 
Not  only  Is  there  disappointment  over  the 
shortrun  trend  of  new  spending  on  factories 
and  equipment  (a  likely  8-percent  rise  over 
last  year  versus  a  hoped-for  15-percent  in- 
crease), but  there's  worry  over  a  longrun 
failure  of  these  outlays  to  keep  pace  with 
total  economic  activity. 

It's  the  Investment  lag  on  which  most  of 
the  tax-cut  theories  now  converge,  though 
some  of  the  paths  are  meandering.  Depend- 
ing on  the  theorist,  it's  reasoned  that  a  tax 
cut  will  (A)  make  ordinary  consumers  so 
rich  that  they'll  buy  more  goods,  luring  com- 
pany presidents  Into  building  and  moderniz- 
ing factories  to  produce  the  extra  merchan- 
dise, or  (B)  let  Individuals  and  companies 
have  more  of  their  money  for  Inyestment  In 
new  factories,  which   wlU  creat*  more  Jobs 


and  make  wage-earning  consumers  rich 
enough  to  buy  the  extra  merchandise. 

These  twin  circles  of  argument  lead  to  the 
same  essential:  A  reduced  Federal  tax  bur- 
den on  the  economy.  But  because  the  two 
theories  disagree  on  whether  wealth  trickles 
up  or  down,  they  permit  continued  side 
arguments  among  theoreticians  over  which 
taxpayers   should  get   the   most  relief. 

Thus  organized  labor  contends  that  when 
tax  cuts  are  passed  around,  business  and  rich 
people  should  be  left  out.  "Tax  cuts  for  the 
low  and  middle  Income  groups,"  declared 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  last  week, 
"find  their  way  Into  the  spending  stream, 
while  tax  cuta  for  upper-income  recipients 
usiially  move  Into  savings."  Reduction  of 
the  52  percent  corporate  tax  rate,  he  added, 
would  be  "very  unwise"  because  companies 
already  have  plenty  of  funds  for  new  In- 
vestment. 

Organized  business  groups  base  their  own 
arguments  for  tax  reduction  on  Just  the 
opposite  line  of  technical  reasoning.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares  th.it 
people  In  the  60  percent-plus  tax  brackets 
want  to  Invest  wealth  productively,  but  that 
they  have  UtUe  left  after  Uncle  Sam  takes 
his  share. 

The  chamber,  whose  board  of  directors 
will  meet  this  weekend  to  consider  a  possible 
call  for  an  Immediate  tax  cut,  doesn't  argue 
low-bracket  groups  should  get  no  relief  at 
all.  But  Its  economists  question  the  stimu- 
lative effect  of  a  cut  In  withholding  rates 
resigned  to  Increase  the  factory  worker's 
weekly  take-home  pay.  Most  people  don't 
buy  cars,  houses  and  refrigerators  from  their 
paychecks,  this  argument  runs,  but  from 
credit.  Thus,  a  few  dollars  every  week 
wouldn't  necessarily  translate  Itself  Into  ef- 
fective demand. 

Some  tax-cut  advocates  refuse  to  entei; 
this  hoary  'trickle  up  "  vs.  "trickle  down" 
debate,  but  urge  an  evenhandcd  distribution 
of  relief. 

Tlie  Kennedy  administration  also  tries  to 
avoid  taking  sides,  stressing  the  need  to 
encourage  both  consumer  demand  and  busi- 
ness incentives  for  "productive  Investment." 
Thus,  Its  tax  program  Is  a  mixed  Ideological 
stew  of  bigger  depreciation  allowances,  cuts 
in  both  high  and  low  individual  tax  brackets, 
and  a  probably  small  reduction  In  the  cor- 
porate rate. 

Economists  who  Join  the  parade  of  tax- 
cut  advocates  have  found  various  technical 
ways  of  making  their  peace  With  the  nagging 
question  of  deeper  budget  deficits.  Some 
boosters  of  an  Immediate  cut  argue  the 
economy  would  revive  so  much  that  when 
lower  tax  rates  were  applied  to  larger  in- 
comes the  Government  would  actually  lose 
little  revenue.  Another  school  of  theorists 
contends  there  would  be  a  deficit,  but  that  It 
wouldn't  be  Inflationary  as  long  as  there's 
high  unemployment  and  the  money  supply 
swells  no  faster  than  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  the  tax-cut  army  also  contains 
economists  who  openly  contend  a  budget 
deficit  Is  positively  desirable  in  today's  cir- 
cumstances. Laced  heavily  with  the  doc- 
trines of  John  Maynard  Keynes,  the  late 
British  economist  whose  name  still  sends 
everyone  running  for  the  Ideological 
^trenches,  their  argument  runs  thus:  There 
has  been  a  basic  change  in  the  postwar 
economy.  Consumers  arent  so  eager  as  be- 
fore to  go  into  debt;  businessmen  have  plenty 
of  capacity  In  existing  factories  and  little 
incentive  to  borrow  expansion  funds.  This 
leaves  too  much  money  lying  around  in  sav- 
ings compared  with  the  demand  for  bor- 
rowed money.  A  Federal  deficit  is  the  way 
to  channel  the  savings  surfeit  Into  more 
productive  debt. 

EPCNDIHC    CUTS    nRCCt) 

still  other  economists  agrto  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  theorie*  supporting  a  tax 
cut  but  are  unable  to  swallow  the  resulting 
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deficits.  RajTnond  J.  Saulnler.  the  Elsen- 
hower admliJstrat ion's  chief  economist  In 
Its  closing  years,  thinks  it  would  Indeed  be 
"enormously  helpful"  to  reduce  the  total 
taxload,  but  he  argues  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  attack  on  lofty  Federal  Ep>end- 
Ing.  "Neither  otir  domestic  nor  our  Inter- 
national affairs  will  permit  us  to  go  for  very 
long  on  a  spree  of  higher  spending,  lower 
taxes  and  bigger  deflcits,"'  Dr.  Saulnler  de- 
clared In  a  s}>eech  last  week. 

Except  for  deficit  worriers,  though,  out- 
right opponents  of  a  tax  cut  are  rare.  John 
Kenneth  Qalbralth,  an  economist  who  advo- 
cates channi^llng  mote  resources  into  the 
"public  sector,"  divorced  himself  from 
Washington's  tax-cut  talk  during  a  recent 
trip  home  from  bis  ambassadorial  post  in 
India. 

There's  little  evidence  that  the  vlewi>olnts 
of  either  Mr  Gailbralth  or  Dr.  Saulnler  will 
prevail;  the  Kennedy  administration  shows 
no  Inclination  to  mount  a  drive  to  cut  spend- 
ing. And  the  momentum  of  tax-cut  senti- 
ment Is  believed  by  some  veteran  Washing- 
ton officials  to  be  even  stronger  now  than 
during  the  1958  recesBlon,  when  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower was  being  urged — unsuccessfully — to 
back  a  tax  reduction. 

The  waves  of  technical -sounding  judg- 
ments from  professional  economists  will 
solve  the  deficit  worries  of  many  Congress- 
men when  the  tax-cUt  decision  comes  before 
them  this  year  or  next.  And  the  rationali- 
zations will  come  In  handy,  too.  for  those 
ordinary  taxpayers  who  hunger  to  seize  back 
some  of  the  money  they're  not  now  allowed 
to  keep. 

Excerpts   or   Remarks    by    Senator   Httbert 

H.    HUMPHRET.    MlMNBlSOTA    BanKKRS    ASSO- 
CIATION. Minneapolis.  Minn.,  June  6.  1962 

A  few  years  ago,  this  Nation  was  In  the 
midst  of  a  serious  recession.  The  country 
was  basically  strong,  but  unemployment  was 
increasing  and  busftess  activity  was  de- 
creasing. 

The  best  tn^ade  we  could  have  applied  to 
our  Nation's  economic  report  card  was  a 
C — and  I  suspect  we  barely  qualified  for  that. 

Since  the  recession  of  1960.  our  economy 
has  Improved.  We  have  put  in  some  hard 
work  and  tried  soma  new  methods  to  bccst 
our  economic  health. 

And  today,  there  li  no  doubt  that  our  eco- 
nomic report  card  shows  a  definite  improve- 
ment. 

We  rate  a  good,  solid,  above-average  B 
for  economic  activity  and  health. 

But  none  of  us  wovild  be  conscientious 
citizens — or  patriotic  Americans — If  we  re- 
mained satLified  with  a  better-than-average 
performance. 

We  In  America  hare  a  tradition  of  seeking 
excellence  in  all  areae  of  our  life  and  society. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  second  best.  We  want 
to  be  first. 

In  short,  we  need  to  earn  an  A  on  oiu- 
economic  report  card.  And  to  do  so,  we 
need  to  exert  more  effort,  harder  work  and 
some  new  methods  and  policies. 

First,  let  us  take  a  look  at  our  Nation's 
economic  performance  today,  compared  with 
a  few  years  ago. 

How  did  we  raise  our  economic  grade  from 
an  adequate  C  to  a  solid  B? 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  America's  gross 
national  product  was  (500  billion. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1962.  the  gross 
national  prc>duct  of  the  United  States  stands 
at  $548  billion. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  9i,a  percent. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  rose  from 
about  $39.6  billion  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1961  to  $52.4  billion  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter — an  increase  of  one-third. 

The  labor  income  rate  nationally  in  April 
1961  stood  ut  $280  billion. 

In  April  1962.  the  labor  income  rate  had 
risen  to  $309  billion — a  10-percent  increase. 


One  of  the  most  encouraging  improve- 
ments has  been  the  sharp  drop  in  the  rate 
of  unemployment. 

The  unemployment  rate  nationally  has 
dropped  from  6.9  percent  of  the  labor  force 
to  6.5  percent. 

This  has  been  a  20-percent  improvement — 
with  the  actual  number  of  unemployed 
workers  down  from  5  to  4  million.  And  an 
additional  1  million  persons  were  added  to 
th"  labor  force  because  of  population  growth. 
The  improved  employment  situation  alone 
would  justify  a  change  from  a  C  to  a  B 
in  our  economic  report  card,  but  there  are 
more  reasons. 

Industrial  production  has  been  boosted  15 
percent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  the 
first  quarter  of  19G2 — and  It's  still  Increasing. 
Personal  consumption  expenditures — rep- 
resenting the  amount  spent  by  the  public  In 
the  marketplace — have  rlten  $21  billion  in 
1  year. 

Housing  construction  Is  moving  up  at 
a  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half  units  a  year — 
the  highest  in  3  years  and  one  of  the  high- 
est rates  In  our  history. 

Of  particular  interest  to  bankers  in  Minne- 
sota and  throughout  the  Nation,  consumers 
Increased  their  holdings  of  liquid  assets 
more  than  $20  billion  In  1961.  while  con- 
sumer debt  rose  by  only  $0.5  billion. 

All  of  these  developments  point  to  a  na- 
tion which  is  basically  strong,  prosperous, 
and  growing.  Clearly,  we  have  recovered 
from  the  recession  of  1960.  We  have  boosted 
our  economic  grade  from  a  mediocre  C  to 
a  respectable  B. 

But  the  semester  Is  not  over.  We  still 
have  work  to  do.  Wc  still  need  extra  efforts. 
We  still  need  to  find  new  ways  and  to  take 
new  steps  to  boost  otir  economic  health  and 
prosperity  to  the  levels  of  which  our  Nation 
is  capable. 

In  a  world  which  is  moving  and  changing 
swiftly,  we  need  all  the  strength  our  Nation 
can  muster. 

Freedom  Is  threatened  by  the  angry, 
aggressive  totalitarianism  of  a  strong  and 
clever  Communist  empire. 

And  within  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  faces  the  healthy  and  friendly,  but 
serious,  economic  competition  of  the  pros- 
perous and  powerful  E^iropean  Common 
Market. 

This  Is  not  an  age  in  which  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  and  assure  our  survival  and  growth 
with  an  average  effort  and  an  OK  philosophy. 
This  Is  the  space  age,  demanding  an 
A-OK  performance  not  Just  by  our  astro- 
nauts, but  also  by  all  areas  of  our  Nation. 
And  that  Includes  our  economic  perform- 
ance. We  need  to  strive  for  full  economic 
health  and  excellence.  We  need  to  earn 
an   A  for  economic  prosperity. 

When  I  say  "We,"  I  do  not  speak  ab- 
stractly. I  do  not  call  for  new  effort  only 
by  one  part  of  our  Nation. 

This  effort  for  continued  improvement 
must  come  from  all  who  are  able  to  Infiuence 
the  economy  for  the  better. 

It  must  come  from  private  Industry  and 
business.  It  must  come  from  individual 
citizens  and  labor  unions.  It  must  come 
from  local  and  State  governments.  It  must 
come  from  the  Federal  Government,  too, 
including  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

I  have  already  defined  the  Improvements 
and  the  progress  of  our  Nation's  econonaic 
situation  which  have  been  won  in  the  past 
few  years. 

Now  let  me  point  to  the  areas  of  our 
economy  which  need  further  Improvement. 

First,  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate, 
5.5  percent,  is  still  too  high. 

Second,  consumer  spending  Is  too  low. 
Excess  plant  capacity  can  be  utilized  only 
when  consumer  spending  increases. 

Third,  investment  by  business  for  modern- 
ization and  efficient  production  is  too  little. 
Fourth,  the  Nation's  economic  growth — 
though  improved — is  too  slow. 


Last  week,  I  went  to  New  York  to  meet 
with  officials  of  the  New  Tork  Stock  Ex- 
change and  other  financial  leaders. 

What  I  learned  in  that  personal  trip 
strengthened  my  coficem  about  the  recent 
instability  of  the  stock  market  as  a  reflection 
of  our  economic  strength. 

The  recent  instability  of  the  stock  market 
was,  I  believe,  a  dramatic  reminder  to  busi- 
ness and  Government  alike  that  economic 
policies  which  stimulate  growth  and  expan- 
sion are  long  overdue. 

The  economists  and  businessmen  with 
whom  I  have  met  agree  that  our  present  rate 
of  economic  growth  is  too  slow  and  too  little 
to  absorb  unemployed  workers  and  new  en- 
trants into  the  labor  force. 

Our  rate  of  economic  growth  is,  in  fact, 
the  lowest  of  any  major  industrial  nation  In 
the  West. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  advise  Industry  or 
private  business  what  to  do.  That  Is  their 
responsibility. 

But  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as  an  Independ- 
ent member  of  the  administration  team  in 
Washington,  I  can  and  do  urge  new  action 
by  the  Government  to  help  strengthen  the 
economy. 

And  we  do  need  action.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  all  we  need  Is  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  on  television  to  assure  the  Nation 
that  the  economy  Is  basically  sound. 

The  President  has  done  that.  But  he 
knows  and  we  all  know  that  it  will  take 
more  than  expressions  of  cooperation  and 
words  of  reassurance  to  help  stabilize  the 
stock  market  and  to  strengthen  the  economy. 

Any  delay  by  Congress  ca*  the  administra- 
tion on  necessary  action  programs  could 
bring  further  economic  trouble. 

These  are  my   specific  recommendations: 

First,  a  firm  commitment  by  Govern- 
ment— and  private  Industry — that  unem- 
ployment win  be  reduced  to  not  more  than 
4  percent  of  the  work  force. 

Second,  a  stepped-up  public  works  pro- 
gram placed  into  operation  at  once.  Legis- 
lation for  this  is  pending  In  Congress. 

Third,  an  effort  to  boost  our  exports 
through  a  massive  oversea  selling  program. 
This  requires  Immediate  approval  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Fourth,  we  need  a  decision  on  taxes.  The 
Investment  tax  credit  provisions  of  the 
President's  program  must  be  enacted  by 
Congress  at  once,  but  more  is  needed.  I  rec- 
ommend tax  cuts  of  between  2  and  4  per- 
centage points  on  corporate  Income  and  2 
percentage  points  on  Individual  Income. 

This  fourth  and  final  step.  I  believe.  Is 
necessary  now.  It  is  a  fact  that  Investment 
has  lagged  behind  corporate  cash  flow.  New 
and  Ihcreased  Investment  can  and  must  be 
stimulated  by  a  new  and  more  liberal  tax 
policy. 

A  2-percentage-polnt  cut  in  corporate 
Income  tax  and  a  2-percentage-point  re- 
duction in  individual  income  taxes  would. 
It  Is  estimated,  inject  about  $5  billion  of 
capital  Into  the  economy. 

Add  to  that  the  Investment  tax  credit,  and 
we  will  have  an  economic  incentive  to  over- 
come almost  any  obstruction  to  capital  im- 
provement and  full  economic  recovery. 


Newsletter  From  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. Washington,  D.C,  June  11.  1962 
thx  economy  and  the  stock  market 
The  recent  instability  of  the  stock  market 
is  a  dramatic  reminder  to  business  and  Gov- 
ernment that  new  policies  and  programs  are 
needed  to  stimulate  economic  growth.    The 
up-and-down  fluctuations  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket do  not  fully  reflect  the  Nation's  economic 
strength,  but  they  do  Indicate  that  there  is 
definite  room  for  improvement. 

RECOVQtT    SINCE    1960 

The  American  economy  today  is  strong, 
and  the  recovery  since  the  recession  of  1660 
has  been  substantial  and  constant.     Here  is 
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some  of  the  evidence  that  the  Nation  has 
moved  ahead  economically  since  1960: 

America's  gross  national  product  Increased 
from  9500  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1961 
to  $548  billion  in  1962  s  first  quarter,  an  in- 
crease of  9.5  percent. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  rose  from 
439.6  billion  to  $52.4  billion  in  the  same  i>e- 
rlod — an  Increase  of  one-third. 

The  labor  income  rate  nationally  in  April 
1961  was  $280  billion.  In  April  of  this  year, 
It  had  risen  to  $309  billion — a  10-percent 
increase. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  h£is 
dropped  from  6.9  percent  to  5.5  percent  of 
the  labor  force — a  20-percent  improvement. 

Industrial  production  has  been  boosted  15 
percent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  the 
first  quarter  of  1962. 

THE    JOB    IS    NOT    DONE 

These  facts  emphasize  the  significant  eco- 
nomic boost  our  Nation  has  enjoyed  since 
early  1961.  .  Our  economic  report  card — 
which  rated  at  best  a  C  grade  in  1960 — now 
merits  a- good,  solid  B.  But  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  partial  Improvement  or 
an  everything-ls-OK  philosophy.  This  is  a 
fast-moving  age,  and  we  need  all  the 
strength  we  can  muster.  We  need  an  A-OK 
performance  not  Just  from  our  astronauts, 
but  from  all  parts  of  our  Nation.  We  should 
strive  for  excellence,  for   an   A   grade. 

TOUR   ACTION    STEPS    FOR    STRENGTH 

Although  our  economy  is  basically  strong, 
there  are  areas  of  weakness  which  command 
Immediate  action  from  the  bxisiness  com- 
munity and  Government.  The  Nation's  un- 
employment rate  is  still  too  high.  Con- 
sumer spending  Is  too  low.  Investment  by 
business  for  modernization  and  expansion  is 
too  low.  And  economic  growth — though  im- 
proved— is  too  slow.  These  are  my  specific 
steps  "for  action:  First,  a  firm  commitment 
by  Government  and  private  industry  that 
unemployment  will  be  reduced  to  not  more 
than  4  percent  of  the  work  force.  Second. 
a  stepped-up  public  works  program  placed 
into  operation  at  once.  Third,  an  effort  to 
boost  our  exports  through  a  massive  over- 
sea selling  program — requiring  immediate 
approval  of  the  President's  Foreign  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Fourth — and  most  import- 
ant— we  need  a  decision  on  taxes.  I  recom- 
mend tax  cuts  of  between  2  and  4  percentage 
points  on  corporate  income  taxes  and  2  per- 
centage points  on  Individual  Income  taxes. 

TOWARD    FULL    ECONOMIC    PROSPERITT 

These  steps  are  necessary  now,  not  next 
year.  This  Nation  faces  a  threat  from  a 
powerful  and  clever  Communist  empire.  We 
also  face  the  friendly — but  serious — com- 
petition of  the  European  Common  Market. 
Those  challenges  must  be  met  now,  to  keep 
America  strong  and  growing. 


Humphrey  Urges  Immediate  Action  on  Tax 
Cuts 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Hi'mpiiret,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  has  urged  congressional  ac- 
tion this  year  for  tax  cuts  on  both  personal 
and  corporate  Income. 

Speaking  Monday  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Office  Machine  Dealers 
Association  at  the  Leamington  Hotel  In 
Minneapolis,  the  Senate  majority  whip  said 
that  "one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  getting 
our  economy  running  at  full  acceleration 
is  present  uncertainty  over  tax  policy." 

"Congress  should  end  this  uncertainty  by 
enacting  this  year  a  tax  cut  on  both  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income.  These  tax  re- 
ductions, tied  In  with  the  administration's 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress  for  a  tax 
V  credit  on  capital  investments,  will  give  our 
economy  the  boost  it  needs,"  Senator 
Humphrey  said. 

"By  acting  this  year  on  tax  cuts.  Congress 
will  encourage  new  investments  for  more 
modern  and  efficient  production,  bolster  em- 


ployment, increase  consximer  spending,  and 
take  up  the  lag  in  presently  unused  plant 
capacity. 

"Present  tax  laws  are  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy. Only  by  reducing  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  granting  investment 
tax  credits,  and  putting  into  effect  more 
realistic  depreciation  allowance  schedules 
can  we  realize  our  full  economic  potential. 

"Failure  of  the  Congress  to  act — and  to  act 
this  year — will  mean  a  continued  lag  in 
the  economy  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

"Our  country  cannot  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties as  leader  of  the  free  world,  maintain 
adequate  defenses,  provide  necessary  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world,  and  provide  adequate  living  standards 
for  the  American  people  with  an  economy 
that  Is  operating  below  maximum  efficiency. 

"The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  respon- 
sibility rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Before  this  session  of  Congress 
comes  to  an  end  I  am  hopeful  that  the  new 
tax  law  will  l>e  enacted  so  that  we  can  get 
our  economy  operating  at  full  speed." 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND 
IMPROVE  THE  NATIONAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  S.  2560.  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
Chair  as  to  what  the  pending  business 
is. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
business  is  S.  2560,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  22,  1961,  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  began  a  series  of 
hearings  which  have  since  become  known 
as  hearings  on  the  "Decline  of  Regulated 
Common  Carriage."  One  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  subcommittee  in  its  in- 
vestigation was  to  find  the  reasons  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  unregulated  carriers. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  some 
27  witnesses,  representing  the  various 
forms  of  transportation  and  shipper  in- 
terests, as  well  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  State  regu- 
latory agencies,  gave  us  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  and  observation.  As  a 
result  of  the  information  presented  to  us, 
it  became  apparent  that  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
enforcement  powers  and  the  facilities  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  as 
well  as  private  individual  uses  needed  to 
meet  the  threat  to  authorized  carriers. 

During  the  past  few  years  illegal  In- 
terstate for-hire  motor  transportation 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  single 
problems  facing  the  Nation's  transpoi-ta- 
tion  systems.    It  has  been  estimated  by 


the  ICC's  Bureau  of  Transport  Ek:onom- 
ics  and  Statistics  that  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  11.2  billion  ton-miles 
of  freight  moves  illegally  each  year.  The 
Florida  Public  Utilities  Commission  puts 
the  estimate  of  such  "gray  area"  trans- 
portation at  approximately  25  to  40  per- 
cent of  all  interstate  for-hire  transporta- 
tion— over  $3  billion.  The  conclusicn 
reached  from  the  testimony  received 
is  that  the  growth  of  unlawful  oF>erations 
has  brought  great  pressure  on  all  modes 
of  regulated  carriage  and  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  ability  of  such  carriers 
to  continue  their  service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska,  who  is  a 
meniber  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 
2560  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  16, 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  com-  " 
ma  to  a  period  and  strike  everything 
after  the  quotation  mark  through  line 
13. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today,  S.  2560.  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  implement 
stricter  enforcement  of  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  strengthen  those  pro- 
visions which  have  been  in  the  law  since 
its  enactment  in  1935  and  to  add  pro- 
cedures which  the  testimony  at  our  hear- 
ings indicates  are  .needed  if  we  are  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  common 
carrier  system. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  has  a  dual  pur- 
p>ose:  To  coordinate  Federal  and  State 
enforcement  against  those  who  operate 
in  interstate  commerce  without  the  nec- 
essai-y  certification  required  by  law,  and 
to  bring  about  uniformity  in  State  laws 
relating  to  interstate  motor  carrier  op- 
erations. This  section  represents  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  a  serious  problem — 
the  need  of  States  for  information  by 
which  to  control  unlawful  highway 
transportation  and  the  need  of  legiti- 
mate interstate  motor  carriers  to  operate 
on  the  highways  without  unnecessary 
and  unduly  burdensome  State  regula- 
tion. 

As  I  said  before,  the  growing  amount 
of  unlawful  transportation  threatens  the 
stability  of  legitimate  carriers.  The  ex- 
cellent experience  in  a  number  of 
State.s — for  example.  Florida,  Arkansas, 
and  Illinoi.s — in  cracking  down  on  illegal 
operators  gives  us  a  very  useful  avenue 
of  attack  against  those  who  would  op- 
erate without  regard  for  the  require- 
ments of  law.  At  present,  35  States  are 
exercising  their  authority  to  control  the 
use  of  the  public  highways  within  their 
borders. 

At  the  same  time,  burdensome  State 
filing  requirements  add  greatly  to  the 
money  and  manpower  costs  of  legitimate 
carriers.  In  making  use  of  State  en- 
forcement activities,  we  must  also  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  overburden  those 
who  operate  within  the  law. 

This  section  is  not  intended  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  authority  of  States  to 
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do  what  they  are  now  doinfir.  Rather,  it 
Is  a  means  of  achieving  order  in  what 
could  otherwise  be  a  chaotic  situation. 
Today  these  35  States  require  those  who 
are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  interstate  for-hire 
carriers  to  register  their  Federal  operat- 
ing authority,  to  identify  their  vehicles, 
to  file  policies  of  insurance,  and  the  like. 
Under  present  condjitions  there  are  sub- 
stantial variations  In  the  State  require- 
ments. ! 

The  proposed  legislation  in  no  way  at- 
tempts to  prevent  States  from  requiring 
the  registration  of  auch  carriers  or  ob- 
tain the  Information  they  seek,  but  a 
genuine  need  exists  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity so  that  legitimate  carriers  are 
not  unduly  burdened. 

The  uniformity  contemplated  by  this 
measure  will  not  bo  unilaterally  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  language  of  the  section  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is  di- 
rected to  consult  with  the  States  before 
promulgating  the  standards  called  for. 
In  the  words  of  the  bill : 

In  establishing  sucti  uniform  standards  the 
Commlfslon  shall  gi^•e  due  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  several  States  for  information 
•  •  •  the  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  regulatory  bodies  of  the  several  States. 

In  recognizing  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  legitimate  motor  carriers  and 
their  need  to  move  across  State  lines 
without  imnecessary  interference,  the 
bill  provides  that  in  establLshing  the  uni- 
form standards  the  Commission  shall 
protect  carriers  from  a  duty  to  file  or 
otherwise  comply  with  State  require- 
ments that  might  constitute  an  undue 
financial  or  administrative  burden  on 
the  carriers.  The  Commission  is  also  di- 
rected to  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ences in  the  operations  of  the  various 
classes  of  carriers  and  to  make  proper 
adjustments  in  the  standards  to  take 
care  of  each  of  the  classes. 

We  hope  this  language  will  alleviate 
the  fears  of  a  number  of  carriers  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  add  to  their 
regulatory  burdens.  The  bill  grants  no 
authority  to  the  States  that  they  do  not 
now  possess.  By  the  same  token,  it  adds 
no  regulation  by  the  States  to  which  car- 
riers are  not  now  subject.  In  fact,  with 
respect  to  both  the  authority  of  the 
States  and  the  obligations  of  the  carriers, 
the  bill  would  change  nothing.  It  would 
add  a  measure  of  uniformity. 

The  extensive  hearings  of  the  surface 
transportation  subcommittee  have  indi- 
cated clearly  that  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  laws  on  the  regulation  of  motor 
transportation,  if  they  are  to  be  effective- 
ly administered,  must  be  backed  up  by 
State  activities  along  the  same  lines.  We 
believe  that  such  State  enforcement  is 
necessary  and  is  highly  desired  if  illegal 
for-hire  motor  carriage  is  to  be  stopp>ed. 
The  language  of  this  section  has  no  effect 
on  the  existing  authority  of  the  States 
to  tax  those  who  engage  in  business 
within  a  State  or  in  any  way  to  infringe 
on  the  authority  of  States  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the 
highways. 

With  respect  to  section  2  of  S.  2560, 
the  first  paragraph  would  amend  sec- 
tion 222(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Act,  one  of  the  enforcement  provisions 
in  the  act  which  provides  that  the  ICC 
may  enjoin  any  motor  carrier  or  broker 
who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
part  n  of  the  act.  The  Tunended 
language  expands  the  existing  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  Commission  to 
enforce  the  act  and  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, by  authorizing  the  inclusion  as  a 
party  any  i)erson  or  persons  acting  in 
concert  or  participating  with  any  carrier 
or  broker  violating  the  law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  lan- 
guage process  may  be  served  upon  the 
violator  or  any  person  or  persons  acting 
with  them  without  regard  to  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  district  or  the  State 
in  which  the  proceedings  are  instituted. 
This  amendment  for  nationwide  service 
of  process  has  long  been  sought  by  the 
ICC.  In  enforcing  the  law  it  is  often  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  to  join  as  de- 
fendants in  the  action  shippers  who  use 
the  services  of  motor'  carriers  or  brokers 
who  operate  in  violation  of  the  law.  This 
amendment  would  allow  the  joining  of 
defendants  wherever  they  might  be 
found.  It  would  remove  the  barrier  of 
territorial  limits  on  the  service  of  proc- 
ess and  thereby  facilitate  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Paragraph  2  of  this  section  of  S.  2560 
is  entirely  new  language.  It  is  a  self- 
help  provision.  Under  it  any  injured 
party  would  be  able  to  restrain  anyone 
operating  as  a  for-hire  motor  carrier 
without  the  required  certificate  or  per- 
mit or  other  authority  granted  by  the 
Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

While  legitimate  common  carriers, 
both  rail  and  motor,  have  suffered  from 
the  competition  of  illegal  operators  car- 
rying goods  in  interstate  commerce  with- 
out the  requisite  operating  authority, 
they  have  had  no  right  under  the  law 
to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  court 
action  to  enjoin  such  illegal  activities. 
Self-help  is  a  highly  valued  law-enforce- 
ment procedure.  The  need  for  private 
citizens  to  protect  themselves  is  required 
increasingly.  The  lar^  task  of  enforce- 
ment which  faces  the  Government  will 
be  substantially  assisted  by  people  being 
able  to  protect  themselves  within  the 
limitations  of  the  law. 

The  language  of  this  section  makes  it 
clear  that  private  suits  could  be  enter- 
tained only  in  those  cases  where  the  vio- 
lation complained  of.  and  for  which 
relief  is  sought,  is  a  clear  and  patent 
violation  of  the  law.  Only  those  opera- 
tions which  openly  and  obviously  are 
outside  operating  authority  require- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
could  be  restrained. 

The  courts  could  not  be  used  where 
there  was  any  question  as  tr  whether 
there  was  in  fact  a  violation  of  the  law. 
In  order  to  insure  that  actions  are  not 
brought  prematurely  or  that  the  court 
will  be  requested  to  rule  in  an  area  where 
the  applicability  of  the  law  is  not  clear, 
the  section  requires  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  notified  of  any 
application  for  relief  under  this  section. 
The  Commission  will  then  be  able  to 
appear  as  of  right  and,  if  necessary, 
have  the  action  dismissed  until  a  later 
date,  without  prejudice. 


As  a  further  protection  against  mali- 
cious use  of  process  and  as  a  bar  to 
numerous  harassing  lawsuits,  this  sec- 
tion requires  the  posting  of  a  bond  and 
calls  for  the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees 
and  court  costs  where  the  action  is  not 
warranted  by  the  facts  and  the  circum- 
stances. 

Under  the  language  of  this  section — 
and  I  cannot  stress  this  too  emphati- 
cally— suits  may  be  brought  only  where 
the  matter  involves  an  obvious  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  need  for  the  operating 
authority  of  the  ICC.  Any  suit  requir- 
ing or  involving  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  remains  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  jurisdiction  and  the 
courts  cannot  entertain  such  suits. 

This  measure  for  self-help  is  designed 
to  enable  injured  parties,  for  the  most 
part  the  common  carriers  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  competition  of  those 
who  operate  illegally,  to  close  off  the 
flagrant  violations  of  the  law.  It  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  al- 
ready overburdened  enforcement  per- 
sonnel of  the  Commission  of  the 
necessity  to  handle  obviously  routine  en- 
forcement cases.  This  weapon  against 
illegal  operations  is  an  adjunct  and  sup- 
plement to  the  Commission's  activities 
in  this  area  and  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  them. 

The  reason  for  restricting  self-help  to 
cases  where  operating  authority  is  not 
held  by  the  violator,  is  to  prevent  any 
dilution  of  the  Commission's  primary 
jurisdiction  over  the  carriers  involved 
and  to  leave  it  to  the  Commission  to  su- 
pervise the  activities  of  carriers  already 
imder  its  jurisdiction  and  subject  to  its 
control.  In  cases  involving  operating 
authorities,  highly  technical  interpreta- 
tions are  needed,  and  our  courts  would 
not  be  in  a  positior^to  make  the  deci- 
sions needed  without  prior  determination 
of  the  issues  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Let  me  emphasize  again 
that  an  injunction  proceeding  is  not  au- 
thorized against  any  carrier  who  has 
any  kind  of  certificate  or  permit  from 
the  Commission. 

Section  3  of  S.  2560  would  amend  sec- 
tion 222(h)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  by  including  under  the 
civil  forfeiture  provision  any  failure  or 
refusal  to  comply  with  section  203(c), 
206(a)(1),  or  209(a)(1)  relating  to  the 
need  for  certificates  or  permits  to  op- 
erate in  the  for-hire  motor  transporta- 
tion business  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  any  failure  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  safety  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission.  At  the 
present  time  the  forfeiture  provision  re- 
lates only  to  the  failure  or  refu£.al  to 
make  reports,  keep  records,  and  perform 
similar  bookkeeping  functions.  This  has 
left  the  Commission  terribly  handi- 
capped to  deal  with  major  violations  of 
the  act. 

The  new  language  would  increase  the 
forfeiture  provided  from  $100  for  each 
offense  to  not  to  exceed  $200  for  each 
offense,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing 
violation  from  $50  for  each  offense  to 
not  to  exceed  $100  for  each  offense  after 
notice.  The  provision  would  also  change 
the  existing  section  by  enabling  the 
Commission  to  proceed  on  its  own  in  the 
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Pederfil  courts  rather  than  require  the 
Commission  to  request  action  through 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  language  of  this  section  was  re- 
quested by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing its  ability  to  contain  illegal  opera- 
tions being  conducted  by  either  regiilated 
or  unregulated  carriers.  This  principle 
was  also  recommended  in  the  President's 
transportation  message.  The  Commis- 
sion testified  that  such  an  amendment 
would  be  helpful  in  its  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate unlawful  and  questionable  leasing 
arrangements. 

The  inclusion  under  the  civil  forfeiture 
provision  of  this  new  material  would  en- 
able the  Commission  to  more  directly 
attack  those  who  operate  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  will 
relieve  them  of  the  necessity  for  prepar- 
ing and  prosecuting  difficult  criminal  ac- 
tions, and  it  should  speed  the  process  of 
bringing  illegal  operators  to  account. 

The  major  question  concerning  this 
section  is  with  respect  to  the  Commis- 
sion's application  of  civil  forfeiture  pen- 
alties for  safety  violations  by  regulated 
motor  carriers  as  well  as  legitimate  ex- 
empt and  bona  fide  private  operators. 
These  trucking  operations  pride  them- 
selves on  their  record  of  safety  compli- 
ance and  safety  of  operations.  With  re- 
spect to  these  operators,  especially  the 
regulated  carriers,  the  Commission  has 
ample  opportvmity  to  inspect  their  vehi- 
cles, drivers,  and  records  in  order  to  su- 
pervise their  safety  operations.  The 
civil  forfeiture  penalties  for  violation  of 
safety  regulations  are  not  looked  on  as 
an  additional  means  of  penalizing  those 
who  make  substantial  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  law.  This  civil  forfeiture  pro- 
vision is  not  intended  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  innocent  violations  and 
those  of  a  minor  nature  which  could 
have  no  relation  to  highway  accidents. 

However,  the  safety  record  of  "gray 
area"  operators  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
The  illegal  operator  maintains  few  rec- 
ords, usually  has  no  office,  and  is  not 
concerned  with  safety  compliance.  The 
civil  forfeiture  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations  is  Included  in  this  bill  as  a 
weapon  against  those  who  make  their 
living  flouting  the  law. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  remove  the 
exemption  of  "used  household  goods ' 
from  the  provisions  of  section  402 <b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  this  exemp- 
tion, the  provisions  of  part  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  becomes  appli- 
cable to  freight  forwarders  of  used 
household  goods,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  section  4  of  the  bill. 

Section  4(b>  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  406<g)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  direct  the  Commission  in 
prescribing  regulations  and  practices  of 
household  goods  forwarders  to  consider 
the  similarities  of  service  provided  by 
motor  carriers  of  household  goods.  This 
direction  recognizes  the  close  relation- 
ship between  these  two  activities. 

Section  4(c>  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  410  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  permit  to  operate  as  a 
freight  forwarder  of  used  household 
goods  to  any  person  found  by  the  Com- 


mission to  be  fit,  willing,  and  able  prop- 
erly to  perform  the  service  proposed. 
Permits  are  to  be  of  1-year  duration  tuid 
would  be  renewable  annually.  Both 
original  and  renewal  applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $50.  Neither 
a  "grandfather"  clause  nor  a  finding  of 
public  heed  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
effective  regulation  of  this  activity.  In- 
deed, more  stringent  entry  control  would 
tend  only  to  prefer  those  who  have  ini- 
tiated token  operations.  Many  persons 
have  operated  as  frei-jht  forwarders  of 
used  household  goods  only  sporadically, 
but  unless  they  are  allowed  to  qu&lify 
for  a  permit  upon  a  showing  of  fitness, 
they  will  lose  business  to  competitors 
and  be  unable  to  serve  their  customers 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  Such  a  loss  or 
redistribution  of  business  is  not  in- 
tended. 

Section  4(d)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  410(c)  of  the  act  to  enable  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  household 
goods  to  qualify  as  a  freight  forwarder 
of  used  household  goods.  Since  many 
such  carriers  are  now  functioning  as  for- 
warders, this  provision  is  required  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  the  same  service 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Section  4(e>  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  410(e)  of  the  act  to  make  the 
provisions  of  that  section  inapplicable 
to  freight  forwarders  of  used  household 
goods.  In  order  to  afford  forwarders 
of  used  household  goods  the  flexibility 
which  their  operations  require,  permits 
to  be  issued  shouM  contain  no  territorial 
restrictions.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  effectuate  this  objective. 

Section  4(f)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  411(c)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  enable  a  motor  common 
carrier  or  a  director,  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  such  carrier  to  control,  ac- 
quire control,  or  hold  stock  in  a  freight 
forwarder  of  used  household  goods. 
Again,  this  provision  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  position  of  carriers  or  carrier 
personnel  who  have  acquired  a  stock  in- 
terest in  a  freight  forwarder  of  used 
household  goods. 

Section  4(g)  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  417(b)  of  the  act  to  accomplish 
the  same  objectives  as  those  outlined 
in  the  discussion  of  section  2  relating  to 
the  amendment  of  section  222 ih)  of  the 
act. 

Section  5,  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's transportation  message,  would 
authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  make  agreements  with 
States  to  cooperate  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  economic  or  safety  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  various  States  or  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
highway  transportation.  Of  this  pro- 
vision the  message  stated : 

This  law  would  be  consistent  with  col- 
lateral efforts  to  develop  and  adopt  uniform 
State  registration  laws  for  motor  carriers 
operating  within  States  but  handling  inter- 
state commerce.  The  purpose  of  both  of 
these  efforts  is  to  help  eliminate  unlawful 
trucking  operations  which  abound  because 
of  diverse,  ambiguous  laws  and  practical 
limitations  in  enforcement. 

The  need  for  such  cooperation  was  one 
of  the  findings  made  in  the  report  on 
"National  Transportation  Policy"  by  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Senate 
Report  No.  445.  issued  June  28,  1961. 
This  report,  the  so-called  Doyle  study, 
which  the  Senate  authorized  and  which 
took  over  2  years  to  complete,  made  the 
following  recommendation : 

In  the  belief  that  the  public  Interest  re- 
quires economic  and  safety  regulation  of 
motor  carrier  transportation  we  recommend 
that  an  effective  enforcement  program,  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  and  intrastate  motor 
carriers,  be  developed  cooperatively  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the 
motor  carrier  industry: 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  the'fifth  draft  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  public  hearings  and 
meetings  between  various  segments  of 
the  industries  concerned.  I  think  my 
colleagues  on  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  unanimously  reported  S.  2560.  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  exerted 
every  effort  to  balance  the  need,  on  one 
hand,  for  stepped-up  interstate  motor 
carrier  enforcement  with  the  need,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  protecting  the  varied 
interests  of  the  legitimate  operators. 

After  all  the  meetings,  discussions, 
hearings,  redrafts,  and  more  of  the  same, 
the  conclusion  has  always  been  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  in  the  so-called 
gray  area  of  transportation.  The  Presi- 
dent's transportation  message,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  on  April  5  of  this 
year,  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Print  No.  4  of  S.  2560  being  considered 
now  contains  two  of  the  provisions  rec- 
ommended in  that  White  House  pro- 
gram. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
of  Colorado,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
early  hearings  and  termed  this  a  "mod- 
est" bill,  a  first  step  toward  limiting  the 
dangerous  inroads  made  by  illegal  high- 
way transportation. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  these 
preliminary  remarks.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  most  grateful  for  the  cooperation 
given  in  the  committee  by  the  very  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cot- 
ton!, who  attentively  met  with  the  sub- 
committee and  made  great  contributions 
to  the  working  out  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  were  confronted,  and  has  had 
a  major  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case], 
who  also  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  who  sat  with  us  patiently: 
and  when  it  looked  as  if  we  were  faced 
with  insurmountable  obstacles,  he  was 
most  cooperative  and  helpful  in  suggest- 
ing ways  in  which  we  could  overcome 
them  and  could  draft  a  bill  which  would 
be  generally  constructive  and  helpful. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  sulx:ommittee,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rorida  is  greatly  to  be 
commended  for  the  careful  workman- 
ship and  the  persistent  efforts  he  has 
devoted  to  dealing  with  this  problem. 

I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question,  although 
not  at  all  from  a  critical  point  of  view. 
I  am  in  favor  of  his  bill;  I  believe  it  to 
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be  a  proper  approach,  and  to  be  entirely 
necessary,  and  I  shall  support  it.  His 
bill  is  in  keeping  with  a  policy  which  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  It  is  treated  in  a  report 
by  the  Doyle  study  group  on  the  need 
to  restrain  abuses  of  the  unregulated 
carriers,  in  order  to  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation,  the  regulated  car- 
riers, both  the  railroads  and  the  motor 
carriers. 

Recently  there  have  been  introduced 
Senate  bill  3242  and  Senate  bill  3243, 
which  implement  the  President's  trans- 
portation message.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  his  assistants  testified 
the  other  day;  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  stated  that  it  was  now- 
felt,  and  was  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  that  we  should  have 
an  abput-face,  and  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing further  regulation,  we  should  have 
less  regulation;  and  that  Instead  of 
narrowing  the  "gray"  area,  it  should  be 
extended,  and  there  should  be  less 
restraint  on  what  are  now  the  regulated 
carriers. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  prejudge  any  administration 
bill  which  may  be  before  our  commit- 
tees; but  in  light  of  that  position,  let 
me  ask  whether  he  regards  this  bill  as 
a  temporary  expedient  to  safeguard  us 
while  we  are  considering  a  radically  new 
policy;  or  whether  he  believes  that,  after 
all.  the  wise  approach  Is  to  continue  to 
have  careful  regulation  of  all  modes  of 
transportation,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
my  humble  judgment  ttiat  the  regulated 
common -carrier  industry,  as  such,  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country;  and  if  It  had  not 
been  for  regulation  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  I  am  afraid  we  would  have 
had  a  monopolistic  situation  in  which 
only  one  company  would  have  ended  up 
owning  all  the  modes  and  all  the  means 
of  transportation.  We  would  not  have 
had  the  valuable  competitive  situation 
which  we  now  have. 

So  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  subscribe 
to  the  Immediate  adoption  of  a  program 
which  would  remove  all  regulations.  I 
believe  that  in  the  area  of  determining 
rates  fot  the  transportation  of  goods, 
possibly  there  could  be  a  little  more 
flexibility,  and  possibly  some  added  com- 
petition between  and  among  the  modes. 
But  I  believe  It  would  be  nothing  less 
than  catastrophic  If  at  this  time  we 
suddenly  said  we  would  do  away  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
regulations  promulgated  under  that 
act. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  much  reassured 
by  the  very  flne  statement  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  made,  and  I  thoroughly 
concur  In  It. 

I  have  been  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
implications  of  these  two  bills,  whose 
authors  I  think  perhaps  sincerely  mis- 
take free  competition  with  what  might 
develop  Into  real  piracy  and  cutthroat 
competition. 


Mr.  President,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  common  carrier  transr>ortation 
system  by  providing  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  Illegal,  "gray  area" 
operations. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  a  lengthy 
review  of  the  problems  of  the  common 
carriers,  and  their  declining  share  of  the 
Nation's  total  transportation.  Common 
carriers,  which  hauled  79  percent  of  the 
total  Intercity  traffic  In  1946,  carried 
only  66  percent  by  1959.  This  decline, 
of  course,  has  had  a  serious  effect  on  the 
carriers.  Railroads  have  had  several 
years  of  deficits;  one  railroad  Is  In  bank- 
ruptcy, and  many  are  seeking  mergers  in 
an  effort  to  Improve  their  financial  posl- 
tiian.  Common  carrier  trucking  com- 
panies and  bargelines  are  only  a  little 
better  off. 

The  problems  of  the  common  carriers 
affect  us  all  as  the  consumers  of  goods 
and  materials  which  move  from  produc- 
tion to  market  via  our  transportation 
system.  Cotnmon  carriers  offering  reg- 
ular service  to  the  general  public,  are  the 
backbone  of  our  transportation  system; 
and  their  decline  inevitably  operates  to 
put  at  a  disadvantage  the  shipper,  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  merchant  who  can- 
not afford  to  operate  his  own  transporta- 
tion service. 

Illegal  transportation  operations  pe- 
nalize the  common  carriers,  the  legiti- 
mate shipper  who  owns  and  operates  his 
own  trucks,  and  the  general  public. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  the  extent  of 
unlawful  or  questionable  operations  on 
the  highways,  but  the  available  statistics 
indicate  that  It  Is  extensive.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Transportation 
Specialists  believes  that  25  percent  of  the 
total  intercity  truck  traffic  Is  unlawful 
or  questionable.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  unofficially  esti- 
mated the  extent  of  such  operations  at 
about  5  percent.  If  we  accept  these  as 
high  and  low  estimates,  we  can  figure 
that  somewhere  from  $640  million  to  $4.7 
billion  a  year  is  being  diverted  from 
I- regular  carriers  %ach  year  to  the  pockets 
of  illegal  operators. 

Gray  area  operations  cover  a  variety  of 
different  practices  and  arrangements:  a 
for-hire  operator  carrying  regulated 
commodities  without  certificate  or  per- 
mit; a  shipper  who  leases  a  vehicle  and 
driver  where  the  shipper  does  not  have 
complete  control  of  the  transportation; 
carriers  who  operate  beyond  the  com- 
modity or  territorial  scope  of  their  au- 
thority; "buy  and  sell"  operations  where 
the  trucker  falsely  claims  to  have  pur- 
chased the  goods  he  transports  so  he 
can  sell  them  at  destination. 

Many  examples  can  be  cited  for  these 
kinds  of  Illegal  activities.  For  Instance. 
a  law  enforcement  officer  stopped  a  truck 
with  a  load  of  razors  and  razor  blades 
worth  $5,500.  The  driver  claimed  that 
he  owned  the  load.  Yet,  according  to 
the  officer,  he  had  only  30  cents  in  his 
pocket,  and  "hadn't  even  shaved." 

The  bin  would  provide  for  a  three- 
pronged  attack  on  these  kinds  of  Illegal 
transportation  operations. 

First,  it  would  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


to  secure  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  Illegal 
transportation. 

Second,  It  would  increase  the  financial 
penalties  which  could  be  Imposed  on 
those  who  engage  In  Illegal  operations 
and  would  also  increase  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  safety  regulations  of  the 
ICC. 

ThhxJ^it  would  authorize  Injured  pri- 
vate persons  to  apply  to  the  courts  for 
an  Injunction  against  Illegal  transpor- 
tation operations. 

These  provisions  are  all  designed  to 
Improve  the  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  The  bill  would 
not  change  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  law  regarding  transportation,  and 
)t  would  not  make  illegal  any  operation 
which  has  heretofore  been  legal,  nor 
create  any  new  categories  of  illegal  op- 
erations. It  just  adds  some  new  proce- 
dures for  enforcing  the  law. 

The  most  important  and  far-reaching 
provision  of  the  bill — section  2 — is  that 
authorizing  an  Injured  party  to  bring 
an  action  for  an  injunction  in  the  Fed- 
eral court  against  an  illegal  transpor- 
tation   operation.     The    committee,    in 
reporting  the  bill,  has  very  properly  pro- 
vided a  nvunber  of  safeguards  in  this 
section.    Any  application  for  relief  must 
also  be  served  on  the  Commission  and 
the  Commission  may  appear  before  the 
court  as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  action. 
The  court  must  set  bond  to  protect  the 
defendant  against  his  costs  in  the  case 
of   an  unwarranted  or  harassing  suit. 
In  addition,  I  regard  the  language  spec- 
ifying  a   "clear   and  patent"   violation 
of  the  act  as  providing  an  additional 
safeguard  in  more  than  just  a  jurisdic- 
tional sense.    As  I  read  It,  the  language 
Imposes  a  higher  burden  of  proof  than 
would  otherwise  be  required.    Further- 
more, the  bill  gives  the  court  power  to 
permit  the  prevailing  party  to  recover 
attorney's  fees.     In   this  connection,   I 
think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  com- 
mittee clearly  Intended  that  this  power 
would  be  used  to  make  the  defendant 
whole  in  cases  of  unwarranted  and  har- 
assing suits,  and  thus  to  serve  as  an 
additional  protection  against  such  ac- 
tions. 

Despite  these  safeguards.  I  have  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  this  section  of  the 
bin.  To  me.  It  smacks  a  little  of  vigi- 
lante justice.  If  this  provision  Is  en- 
acted Into  law.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  keep 
a  careful  watch  on  the  way  In  which  It 
is  utilized,  and  If  a  pattern  of  abuse 
develops,  I  shall  vigorously  press  for 
prompt  remedial  legislation. 

The  bin  contains  other  sections  de- 
signed to  bring  about  more  cooperative 
and  harmonious  relationships  between 
the  States  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  ICC  would  be  in- 
structed, under  the  bin,  to  work  with  the 
States  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  undue  regulatory  burdens  on 
interstate  motor  carriers.  I  think  these 
sections  of  the  bill  are  constructive  and 
forward  looking. 

One  additional  aspect  of  this  meas- 
ure deserves  comment  because  it  is  most 
unusual.    The    principal    provisions   of 
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this  measure  were  recommended  and 
endorsed  by  both  the  railroad  and  truck- 
ing industries.  In  fact,  they  worked 
together  in  their  presentations  to  the 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee. 
I  do  not  believe  the  millennium  has  ar- 
rived, or  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are 
fully  ready  to  lie  down  together,  but  the 
fact  that  ancient  antagonists  like  these 
can  work  together  cooperatively  and 
constructively  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sbcathers]  deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit 
and  commendation  for  aiding  this 
demonstration  of  harmony,  which  is 
long  overdue  in  the  transportation  field. 

I  shall  support  the  enactment  of  S. 
2560.  as  reported  by  tne  committee  be- 
cause its  solid  constructive  features  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  and  because  the 
need  for  effective  action  to  preserve  the 
common  carrier  is  critical. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator's  bill  will  be 
passed;  and  I  am  confident  that  these 
two  other  bills  will  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SMATHSRS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshiie. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  both  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York,  but  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  simultaneously. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
in  mind  a  question  which  perhaps  is  the 
same  as  the  one  my  colleague  has  in 
mind.  We  have  been  approached  by  the 
movers  of  household  goods,  who  make 
the  contention  that  section  1  of  the  bill 
now  before  us  woiild  prohf erate  the  num- 
ber of  filings  and  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  would  have  to  be  given  to 
the  individual  States. 

However,  we  do  not  have^  before  us 
the  hearings  on  this  bill.  Is  it  tri^e  that 
they  have  not  been  printed? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  They  are  not  yet 
printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  always  causes  diffi- 
culty. Of  course.  Senators  would  be  en- 
titled to  insist  that  a  bill  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  absence  of  the  printed 
hearings  on  it.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  would  not 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  action  on  his 
bill,  and  would  not  wish  to  make  a  point 
of  the  absence  of  printed  hearings;  but 
I  hope  he  will  indulge  me  while  I  try 
to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  the  printed 
hearings. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  there  is  any 
justice  in  this  position ;  but  when  a  rep- 
resentative group  raised  such  a  question 
in  the  absence  of  printed  hearings,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  will  wish  to  supply  the  information 
which  the  printed  hearings  might  other- 
wise supply. 

The  objection  made  by  this  group  is — 
and  now  I  shall  quote  from  their  state- 
ment, which  apparently  was  made  to 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida;  I  shall  read  parts  of  the 


statement  into  the  Recoiu),  as  a  partial 
substitute  for  printed  hearings: 

Consider  first  the  reference  to  State  re- 
quirements that  Interstate  carriers  register 
their  ICC  certificates  and  Identify  their  ve- 
hicles. Obviously,  it-  Is  desirable  to  identify 
the  legitimate,  certificated  interstate  car- 
rier, whose  service  has  been  found  by  the 
ICC  to  be  in  the  national  intel'est. 

Then  this  organization  sfiGs  on  to  say 
what  they  object  to: 

There  is  thus  the  constant  problem  that 
Instead  of  one  rule  for  the  Interstate  carrier, 
laid  down  by  the  one  Federal  agency  estab- 
lished to  administer  one  set  of  nationwide 
rules,  there  are  growing  up  50,  or  many 
more  than  50  sets  of  rules,  differing,  In  each 
State,  or  in  each  Justice  of  the  peace  or 
magistrate's  court  within  each  State.  Uni- 
formity and  certainty  are  lost;  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  conduct  a  business  according  to 
the  rules,  because  the  rules  are  constantly 
changing. 

What  this  organization  claims,  in  ef- 
fect, is  that  when  the  ICC  certificate 
is  refii?d  in  the  States  and  they  are 
called  upon  to  carry  the  identification 
of  the  refiling  on  the  trucks  in  the  States, 
it  results  in  giving  authority,  in  practical 
effect — perhaps  not  in  law — to  the  States 
which  proliferates  the  slight  variance  in 
the  fundamental  requirements  and 
causes  ;hem  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  and 
hardship. 

I  have  read  the  bill,  although  I  had 
to  do  it  quickly,  because  I  was  only  ap- 
prised of  the  matter  very  recently,  and 
I  do  find  this  provision  in  section  1.  on 
page  10,  lines  2  to  9,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  establishing  such  uniform  standards 
the  Commission  shall  give  due  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  several  States  for  Information 
relating  to  the  authority  and  operations  of 
sach  motor  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  while  protecting  such 
carriers  from  a  duty  to  file  or  otherwise  com- 
ply with  State  requirements  that.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  might  constitute 
an  undue  burden,  financial,  administrative, 
or  otherwise,  on  the  operations  of  such  car- 
riers, j 

My  question  to  the  Senator,  there- 
fore, is  this:  Did  the  committee  adopt 
that  sentence  in  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  read  in  response  to  the  con- 
tention to  which  I  have  Just  referred, 
which,  incidentally,  was  presented  and 
made  to  me  by  the  Movers  Conference 
of  America,  which  apparently  testified 
before  the  subcommittee? 

The  second  part  of  the  question — and 
this  is  most  important  to  me — is  this :  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  cannot  ob- 
viou.sly  have  any  success  in  amending  the 
bill — or  even  have  any  basis  for  it.  be- 
cause I  have  not  studied  the  question, 
really — could  the  Senator  give  us  any 
assurances  upon  the  record,  in  terms  of 
legislative  oversight  to  be  exercised  by 
the  committee,  that  if  it  is  found  that 
these  practices  are  really  onerous,  upon 
a  study  by  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee would  really  move  into  the  situation, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  see 
that  the  situation  did  not  get  away  from 
us  in  terms  of  the  regulatory  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  raising  the  question.  I  re- 
spond to  the  second  part  of  his  question, 


first,  in  the  affirmative.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  right.  With  his  usual  acumen, 
he  has  seen  that  what  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  in  the  bill  is  take  off  the  "un- 
due burdens"  on  interstate  movers  which 
sometimes  occur  because  the  numerous 
States  through  which  they  travel  have 
different  requirements  as  to  how  the  car- 
riers should  register,  how  much  insur- 
ance they  should  carry,  and  so  forth. 
The  result  is  that  truck  operators,  par- 
ticularly movers,  aie  burdened  down  with 
all  kinds  of  licenses,  stickers,  and  decals. 
because  the  States  do  not  liave  uniform 
requirements. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  to  create  some  uniformity  among  the 
35  States  which  now  have  their  own  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  interstate  high- 
way commerce  that  passes  through  those 
States. 

We  are  trying  now,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  States,  and  the  carriers  and 
within  a  5 -year  period,  to  get  all  these 
regulations  uniform.  The  paperwork 
burden  and  the  irritating  little  burdens 
of  filing  insurance  policies,  and  matters 
of  that  character,  would  become  uniform. 

That  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do. 
The  movers  came  before  the  committee. 
Tliey  expressed  the  same  concern  and 
worry.  We  have  tried  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  have  amended  the  bill  and 
tailored  it  as  best  we  could  to  eliminate 
the  irritations  and  harassments  they  suf- 
fer as  tliey  travel  through  each  State, 
a  result  of  the  differences  in  the  require- 
ments of  each  State. 

That  is  the  first  part  of  my  reply. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  there  are 
some  States  that  do  not  have  any  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  interstate 
movers.  We  did  not  feel  we  could  put 
anything  in  the  law  which  would  require 
them  to  start  making  requirements  for 
interstate  movers,  so  we  have  had  to 
leave  that  question  open,  in  a  sort  of 
vacuum,  knowing  that,  if  they  do  make 
requirements,  they  will  make  them  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Just  one  other  matter.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  be  comforted  by  knowing 
that  in  the  report,  on  page  4,  is  it  stated : 

Section  1  Is  not  designed  to  encourage 
States  not  now  regulating  intersute  carriage 
to  adopt  new  requirements. 

We  are  seeking  uniformity  which  we 
believe  will  be  helpful  to  the  movers  as 
well  as  to  other  interstate  motor  carriers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  more  question.  So 
I  assume  that  legi.slative  oversight  will 
be  actively  exercised  if  there  is  any  indi- 
cation that  this  situation  is  moving  out 
of  control,  or  if  the  movers  feel  it  is. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  "Yes."' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  act  pha.scs  in.  is 
it  the  intention  of  the  bill  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  individual  States  will  phase 
out?  In  other  words,  will  the  States 
have  the  right  to  continue  to  regulate 
movers  of  household  goods  as  to  registra- 
tion identification,  insurance  policies, 
and  so  forth,  after  this  act  takes  effect? 
After  this  act  takes  effect,  is  it  the  legis- 
lative intent  to  provide  uniform  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  filing  in  the  States. 
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and  to  expect  the  States  to  provide  uni- 
form regulations? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Naturally,  we  skirt- 
ed the  argument  as  to  whether  or  not 
States  did  or  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  make  regulations  within  the  States 
with  respect  to  interestate  transporta- 
tion. We  did  say,  however,,  that  within 
a  5 -year  period  they  would  have  to  have 
their  regulations,  as  they  relate  to  inter- 
state commerce,  in  conformity  with  the 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  else  they 
would  be  null  and  void. 

We  want  that.  However,  we  did  not 
feel  it  was  the  time  to  start  an  argument 
as  to  whether  the  States  had  the  author- 
ity under  tho  Constitution  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  my  final  ques- 
tion: We  can  say  that  the  legislative 
intent  is  clearly  to  phase  out  the  indi- 
vidual State  regulations  in  this  inter- 
state commerce  function  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  5'year  period. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  would  say.  rather 
than  phase  them  out,  we  are  hoping  we 
can  phase  them  into  a  simple,  uniform 
type  of  regtilation  which  each  carrier 
would  know  he  was  confronted  with 
when  he  went  through  North  Carolina. 
Maryland.  New  York,  or  Minnesota,  for 
example. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  accept  that  sugges- 
tion— "phasing  In"  instead  of  "phasing 
out."     But  is  that  law  rather  than  hope? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  is  the  law 
written  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  earlier  offered  to 
S.  2560  would  strike  out  a  provision  of 
the  bill  which  would  authorize  the  issu- 
ance to  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
household  goods  of  a  permit  to  act  also 
as  a  freight  forwarder  of  household 
goods.  The  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  dual  operating  rights  by  the 
same  corporation  or  firm.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  removes  the  exemption  now 
appUcable  to  the  forwarding  of  house- 
hold goods  and  applies  regulation  to  such 
activity.  All  persons  who  engage  in  such 
activity  in  the  future  would  be  required 
to  obtain  permits  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Under  existing 
laws  such  i)ermits  could  be  granted  to 
corporations  controlled  by  motor  or 
other  carriers,  but  could  not  be  issued 
directly  to  such  carriers.  The  provision 
of  the  bill  which  my  amendment  would 
strike  out  makes  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  household  goods  forwarders,  and 
would  permit  the  issuance,  directly  to  a 
motor  carrier,  of  a  permit  to  conduct 
forwarder  operations. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  require  any  motor  common  carrier 
of  household  «oods  who  desires  to  apply 
for  a  permit  to  operate  as  a  freight  for- 
warder of  such  goods  to  set  up  a  sepa- 


rate corporation,  so  that  the  two  activi- 
ties would  not  be  intermingled. 

The  historic  reasons  for  prohibiting 
the  holdmg  of  dual  rights  as  both  a  mo- 
tor carrier  and  a  freight  forwarder  are 
sound  and  in  the  public  interest.  They 
are  just  as  applicable  in  the  case  of 
household  goods  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  commodity.  If  the  same  person  or 
firm  could  hold  rights  both  as  a  motor 
carrier  and  a  forwarder  the  opportuni- 
ties for  discrimination  would  be  plenti- 
ful and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  be  almost  powerless  to 
prevent  such  discrimination. 

Under  such  a  situation,  the  same  com- 
pany would  have  two  sets  of  rates,  rules, 
regulations,  and  practices.  It  could  in- 
termingle shipments  moving  in  its  mo- 
tor carrier  service  with  those  moving  in 
its  freight  forwarder  service  without  the 
knowledge  either  of  the  shipping  public 
or  the  Commission.  It  could  charge  its 
motor  carrier  rates  for  forwarder  serv- 
ice or  the  reverse.  It  could  charge  dif- 
ferent rates  to  different  shippers  for  the 
same  service. 

This  amendment  merely  applies  the 
same  rules  to  household  goods  forward- 
ers as  to  other  freight  forwarders  as  re- 
gards dual  operatmg  rights. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  my  amendment  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  is  handling  the  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SMATHERS],  and  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Has  the  amendment 
been  accepted? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    No. 
Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment,  there  was  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, in  drafting  the  language.  There 
was  much  complaint  and  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  about  the  unregulated  freight  for- 
warders and  the  movers  of  used  house- 
hold goods,  and  as  to  how  we  should 
handle  the  problems  and  how  we  should 
separate  them.  We  drafted  proposed 
legislation  which  we  thought,  based  on 
the  testimony  which  was  presented  be- 
fore the  committee,  most  accurately  re- 
fiected  the  views  of  those  who  testified. 
However,  I  knew  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Alaska  was  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, so  I  called  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  yesterday  and  asked 
them  what  they  thought  about  the 
amendment  which  would  be  offered. 
They  made  the  statement  that  they  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  by  read- 
ing ex£w;tly  what  they  had  to  say,  but 
they  did  support  the  amendment. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

The  reasons  for  not  granting  dual  operat- 
ing rights  to  motor  and  water  carriers  would 
appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  this  pro- 
posal. The  Commission  has  determined  that 
when  common  and  contract  carrier  opera- 
tions are  conducted  In  the  same  territory 
and  are  competitive.  If  dual  authority  were 


granted,  opportunities  would  be  offered  for 
undue  preferences  or  advantages  between 
shippers,  and  unfair  or  destructive  competi- 
tive practices  between  carriers.  Accordingly, 
It  has  been  concluded  in  such  circumstances 
that  dual  operations  are  not  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  and  the  national  trans- 
portation i>olicy. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  not  In  favor  of 
the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  of  Commit- 
tee Print  No.  4  of  S.  2560.  and  recommend 
that  it  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  from  Mr. 
Rupert  L.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Everett 
Hutchinson  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rdcord. 
as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Washington,  B.C.  June  28.  1962. 
Hon.  George  A.  Smathers, 
Chairman,  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee,  Committee   on   Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate.   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Smathers:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  by  telephone  for  our 
position  with  respect  to  section  4(d)   of  S. 
2560   in   the   event   that   an  amendment   is 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  strike 
that  section  from  the  bill. 

The  mere  fact  that  one  entity  would  be 
authorized  to  operate  both  as  a  motor  car- 
rier and  a  forwarder  would  not  necessarily 
result  in  violations  of  the  act.  It  would 
mean,  however,  that  to  do  so  would  prac- 
tically Invite  unreasonable  practices,  and 
undue  and  uru-easonable  preferences  or  ad- 
vantages which  section  216(d)  and  sections 
404  (a) ,  (b) .  and  (c)  are  designed  to  prevent. 
Such  a  carrier  would  be  authorized  to  offer 
to  the  public  two  services  for  the  movement 
of  used  hoxisehold  goods  to  and  from  the 
same  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rail- 
roads, which  operate  freight  forwarders  as 
affiliates,  would  not  be  able  to  perform  serv- 
ices In  this  manner,  thus  possibly  also  creat- 
ing discrimination.  Once  a  shipment  was 
received,  whether  booked  for  motor  or  for- 
warder service,  the  motor  carrier  could  move 
the  shipment  under  either  type  of  service 
with  detection  unlikely.  In  other  words, 
shipments  moving  In  the  motor  service  and 
the  forwarder  service  could  be  commingled, 
and  It  would  t>e  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other.  This  is  true  because 
being  a  motor  common  carrier  it  could  act 
as  the  underlying  carrier  for  forwarder  ship- 
ments and,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
vehicle,  transport  shipments  booked  for 
motor  service. 

If  the  carrier's  motor  rights  were  less  ex- 
tensive than  the  nationwide  forwarder  rights 
proposed  to  be  granted.  It  could  accept  a 
shipment  to  any  point  In  the  United  States, 
transport  it  as  an  underlying  carrier  to  the 
farthest  point  possible  as  a  motor  carrier, 
and  then  Interchange  It  with  another  carrier 
for  transportation  beyond.  In  a  sense,  the 
right  to  engage  in  forwarding  household 
goods  would  broaden  a  carrier's  motor  opera- 
tions In  that  it  could  participate  in  move- 
ments  not   previously  available   to  It. 

The  reasons  for  not  granting  dual  operat- 
ing rights  to  motor  and  water  carriers  would 
appear  to  be  equally  applicable  to  this  pro- 
posal. The  Commission  has  determined  that 
when  common  and  contract  carrier  opera- 
tions are  conducted  In  the  same  territory 
and  are  competitive.  If  dual  ax*horlty  were 
granted,  opportunities  would  be  offered  for 
undue  preferences  or  advantages  between 
shippers,  and  unfair  or  destructive  competi- 
tive practices  between  carriers.  Accordingly, 
It  has  been  concluded  In  such  circumstances 
that  dual  operations  are  not  consistent  with 
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the  public  Interest  and  the  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
the  provisions  of  section  4(d)  of  Committee 
Print  No.  4  of  S.  2560,  and  recommend  that 
it  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Rupert  L.  Murphy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Legislation. 
Everett  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett] 
that  a  number  of  people  in  my  State  of 
Florida  like  the  provision  now  in  the  bill 
and.  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  they 
would  object  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. However,  in  the  belief  that  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  iii  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  House  and  later  on 
in  the  conference,  and  that  the  right 
solution  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at,  I 
will  recommend  that  the  committee  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
almost,  but  not  quite,  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  that  I  warmly  welcome  the 
support  given  to  my  amendment  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
particularly  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
within  the  boundaries  he  has  desciibed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
9.  line  6,  after  the  words  "any  motor 
carrier."  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
words  "except  motor  common  carriers 
of  household  goods."         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
hearings  before  our  committee  indicated 
that  the  movers  of  household  goods  felt 
themselves  to  be  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent category  from  many  other  movers. 
It  has  been  represented  to  me  by  a 
number  of  them  that  they  have  a  fear, 
which  I  share  to  some  extent,  that  sec- 
tion 1  might  permit  unreasonably  strict 
controls  on  household  goods  carriers.  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  moment  ago 
the  Senator  said  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  in  a  rather  early  stage.  It  is 
a  complicated  subject.  The  hearings  are 
complicated.  They  have  not  yet  been 
printed.  The  House  has  not  yet  acted 
on  the  measure. 

I  would  be  very  appreciative  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  would 
agree  that,  on  page  9,  line  6,  after  the 
words  "any  motor  carrier,"  the  words 
"except  motor  common  carriers  of  house- 
hold goods"  b«  inserted.  Perhaps  that 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  approach  the 
problem,  but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

I  introduce  this  amendment  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  industry. 

It  would  permit  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  conference.    It  may  very  well 


be  that  the  House  would  see  that  some 
such  provision  is  inserted  in  the  bill 
anyway.  But  I  would  be  grateful  if  the 
Senator  should  agree  that  the  amend- 
ment could  be  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  li«ht  of  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  because  his  amend- 
ment is  applicable  only  to  section  1  of 
the  bill.  I  accept  it.  We  thought  the 
benefits  of  section  I  would  be  helpful  to 
mterstate  household  goods  movers.  But 
if  the  Senator  insists  on-  his  amendment, 
which  he  apparently  does,  we  would  be 
delighted  to  take  it  to  conference  and  see 
what  the  conference  does  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  endeavors  to 
give  careful  study  to  any  legislative  pro- 
posal it  reports  to  the  Senate,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  exceptional  efforts  were 
made  to  get  S.  2560  just  right  before 
sending  it  here  for  action.  The  bill 
went  through  four  committee  prints, 
each  one  being  an  improvement  on  the 
preceding,  and  each  one  resulting  from 
painstaking  study  and  criticism. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
the  bill  was  prepared  in  committee,  some 
still  find  parts  of  it  objectionable.  In 
particular,  various  persons  engaged  in 
the  interstate  moving  of  household  goods 
are  fearful  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self briefly  to  that  section  in  the  hope 
that  I  can  to  some  extent  allay  their  fears. 
The  overriding  purpose  of  S.  2560  is 
to  strengthen  common  carriage  by  pro- 
moting effective  enforcement  of  laws 
agairvst  illegal  operation  of  motor  car- 
riers. One  approach  to  this  would  be 
to  build  up  a  big  Federal  police  force, 
but  an  approach  more  in  consonance 
with  our  traditions  is  to  enlist  the  help 
of  the  States.  While  it  is  true  that  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  alone,  under  the 
Constitution,  has  authority  over  inter- 
state commerce,  it  is  likewise  true  that 
the  States  have  power  over  intrastate 
commerce.  The  powers  of  the  States 
sometimes  touch  close  to  the  area  which 
Congi-ess  regulates. 

For  example,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
own  powers,  a  growing  number  of  States 
have  been  requiring  carriers  to  register 
with  them  the  operating  authority  which 
they  hold  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  If  a  carrier  has  no  au- 
thority from  the  ICC,  he  obviously  can- 
not register  it  in  the  States  in  which  he 
operates — and  he  can  then  be  appre- 
hended and  prosecuted  under  State  law 
for  failure  to  register  his  operating  au- 
thority. Admittedly,  the  requirement 
for  registration  is  burdensome,  and  the 
burden  multiplies  by  a  factor  as  great 
as  the  number  of  States  in  which  a  par- 
ticular carrier  is  required  to  register. 
The  alternative,  however,  is  to  build  up 
the  mechanisms  for  Federal  enforce- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  this  would 
prove  far  more  burdensome  In  the  end, 
not  only  for  individual  carriers  but  for 
individual  taxpayers  as  well. 


In  drafting  section  1  of  the  bill,  our 
committee  has  sought  to  make  the  re- 
quirement for  registrations  as  easy  as 
possible.  This  effort  is  found  in  the 
language  of  the  section  requiring  that 
the  ICC.  in  developing  its  uniform  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  registration  of  au- 
thority, with  respect  to  identification  of 
vehicles,  or  with  respect  to  filing  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  protection  for  the 
public,  shall  protect  the  carriers — and 
here  I  use  th^ language  of  the  bill — "from 
a  duty  to  file  or  otherwise  comply  with 
State  requirements  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  mifiht  constitute  an 
undue  burden,  financial,  administrative, 
or  otherwise,  on  the  operations  of  such 
carriers." 

The  people  who  object  to  section  1  of 
the  bill  likewise  object  to  section  5.  This 
is  the  section  which  authorizes  the  ICC 
to  make  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  various  States  to  enforce  the  eco- 
nomic and  safety  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  various  States  and  the  United 
States  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

The  answer  to  tliis  objection  is  the 
same  as  I  have  already  given  with  re- 
spect to  section  1.  If  we  are  to  have 
effective  enforcement,  we  must  choose 
between  building  a  bigger  Federal  eii- 
forcement  machine  or  making  better  use 
of  the  machinery  already  available  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  States.  I,  for  one. 
think  we  are  all  better  off  if  we  tie  the 
States  into  this  enforcement  endeavor. 
But  after  doing  so.  the  Congress  must 
be  alert  for  complaints  of  unfair  harass- 
ment. I  think  that  the  powers  given  to 
the  ICC  to  review  its  uniform  standards, 
and  its  power  to  seek  modifications  of 
its  enforcement  agreements  with  the 
States,  are  ample  to  dispose  of  such  com- 
plaints administratively.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
has  been  amended  here  on  the  floor  to 
exclude  from  section  1  motor  common 
caiTiers  of  household  goods.  In  my 
judgment,  the  amendment  will  not  have 
the  effect  intended  and  will  have  to  be 
stricken  during  the  later  progress  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Maryland  was  not 
present  in  the  Chamber  when  I  was 
thanking  and  commending  the  many 
Senators  who  have  so  diligently  helped 
us  to  work  out  a  bill  which  I  know  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  transportation  industry.  At 
that  time  I  failed  to  mention  the  very 
splendid  contribution  made  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland.  He  has  long 
been  interested  in  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation. People  sometimes  say  that 
he  is  mostly  interested  in  the  maritime 
part  of  the  transportation  field,  but  I 
would  testify  that  in  i,his  particular  re- 
spect he  has  shown  great  knowledge  of 
and  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
motor  caiTiers  as  well  as  Uiose  of  the 
railway  industry.  He  was  most  helpful 
in  the  formulation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  kmd 
words. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRE',SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
beginning  on  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  of  section  2. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  par- 
ticularly. I  should  like  to  say  that  I  offer 
the  amendment  because  of  the  fears  of 
cooperative  shippers,  notably  at  least 
one  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  known 
as  the  Charter  Oak  Shippers  Associa- 
tion, that  the  language  which  I  have 
moved  to  delete  would  invite  suits  which 
would  have  a  harassing  effect  on  the 
less-than-carload  shippers. 

They  do  not  feel  that  the  provision  is  a 
necessary  one  and  that  it  might  also  be 
harmful  to  them.  They  are  operating 
quite  within  the  law.  and  there  should 
be  no  reason  to  bring  these  suits,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  fearful  that  they 
might  be  brought  a4  a  harsissing  measure 
by  competition.  Competition  is  very 
severe  amon;j  these  many  shippers. 

The  shippers'  associations  are  made  up 
of  less-than-carload  shippers,  who  bring 
their  shipments  to  a  focal  point  and 
there  assemble  a  caxload  lot.  The  car- 
load lot  then  geta  the  carload  rate, 
which  is  substantially  less  than  the  less- 
than-carload  rate.  It  improves  their 
competitive  position.  It  is  a  benefit  to 
the  consumers,  because  it  holds  costs 
down,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  consum- 
ers all  over;  :he  United  States,  because 
the  manufacturers  in  our  State  ship 
their  goods  literally  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  therefore  improves  the  situa- 
tion of  the  consumers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

I  have  various  letters  which  indicate 
the  apprehension  that  these '  shippers 
have  on  this  issue. 

I  ask  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Florida  if  he  will  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment, because  it  seems  quite  unneces- 
sary to  have  the  language  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  whicii  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  so  ably  outlined  is  one 
which  was  presented  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee.  It  was  the  com- 
mittees  view  that  we  had  so  tailored 
the  bill  that  there  would  not  be  the 
great  danger  which  has  been  expressed 
on  the  part  of  shipper  cooperatives.  It 
was  not  felt  tliat  they  would  be  harassed 
unnecessarily  by  improper  suits. 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  he  will  see  that  the 
committee  has  only  authorized  an  in- 
jured individual  to  bring  a  suit  under 
limited  circumstances  against  an  un- 
lawful  carrier,   that   is,   one   who   has 
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no  certificate  and  one  who  is  also  pat- 
ently operating  illegally. 

We  felt  that  because  under  the  pro- 
visions of  other  parts  of  the  Commerce 
Act — part  I.  part  III,  and  part  IV— in- 
dividuals are  entitled  to  protect  them- 
selves. Yet  under  part  n  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act,  at  no  time  have  motor  car- 
rier operators  ever  been  given  the  right 
to  protect  themselves,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  had  to  wait  upon  the 
action  of  the  Commission.  And  the 
Commission,  in  most  instances,  has  had 
to  wait  upon  the  action  of  the  U.S.  at- 
torney or  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  is  why  such  a  large  number  of  il- 
legal carriers  are  operating  today.  There 
is  really  no  practical  way  for  a  person 
who  has  a  certificate  to  protect  him- 
self under  the  existing  terms  of  the 
act.  The  alternative  would  be  to  build 
up  in  the  Commission  a  giant  Federal 
police  force,  which  would  require  the 
employment  of  6.000  or  7.000  additional 
investigators  to  handle  these  problems. 
That  we  do  hot  wish  to  do. 

So  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was 
to  allow  an  individual  who  was  injured 
by  a  patently  unlawful  act  of  an  illegal 
operator  to  proceed  with  a  court  action. 
In  order  to  protect  against  -harass- 
ment, we  have  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission must  be  notified  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  Commission,  then,  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  and  may 
recommend  that  the  suit  be  dismissed 
without  prejudice  to  either  party.  The 
Commission  may  stay  out  of  the  suit. 
In  addition  the  judge  shall  require  the 
party  seeking  the  injunctive  relief  to 
post  a  bond  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  court,  so  as  to  protect  the  person 
against  whom  the  suit  has  been  brought, 
in  the  event  the  suit  was  for  harassing 
purposes  only.  Also,  the  court  may  re- 
quire the  person  who  seeks  the  injunc- 
tion to  pay  the  court  costs  and  reason- 
able attorney  fees  of  the  defendant  if  the 
action  is  later  proved  to  be  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

The  committee  felt  that  with  these 
restrictions,  limitations,  and  prohibi- 
tions, there  would  not  be  a  large  number 
of  uncalled  for  suits. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  in  this  business  in 
the  State  represented  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut; but  it  is  not  believed  that  there  will 
be  any  great  amount  of  harassment,  or 
that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  be 
improperly  u.sed. 

Furthermore,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr.  Keating  1  a  moment 
ago.  if  at  a  subsequent  time  it  appears 
that  these  provisions  are  being  improp- 
erly used,  it  will  certainly  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  to  propose  a 
change  in  the  law  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, because  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
harassment  of  legal  and  proper  shippers 
or  carriers. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  assurances.  I  take  it  the 
Senator  agrees  with  me  that  this  type 
of  cooperative  effort  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  shipping  is  to  be  encouraged,  not 
obstructed,  by  the  law. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a 
proper  business  and  a  recognized  one. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  also  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers,  because  it  serves  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  goods. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  assurances.  I  understand  him  to  say 
that  the  committee  consi'lers  itself  a 
committee  of  oversight  with  respect  to 
this  type  of  legislation  and  will  seek  to 
make  certain  that  abuses  will  not  take 
place  as  a  result  of  the  section  of  the 
bill  which  I  have -moved  to  strike. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  would  certainly  not  tolerate 
any  abu.se.  With  these  assurances,  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
assurances  I  have  received  from  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  also  from  the 
able  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler] ,  with  whom  I  discussed  this  problem 
earher.  I  shall  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. Anyway,  I  do  not  think  I  have  the 
votes  to  have  it  adopted.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  very  much  comforted  and  fortified 
by  the  assurances  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  given.  I  appreciate 
his  statement. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  thte 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  fS.  2560)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
executive  business  in  order  to  consider, 
out  of  order,  a  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


FEDERAL    MARITIME    COMMISSION 

Mr.  BLTLER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magntjson]  I  report  favorably  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  S.  Patterson,  of  Man'- 
land,  to  be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sioner for  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1966,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  for  its 
present  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  S.  Patterson,  to  be  a 
Maritime  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  nomination? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  nomination. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  John  S. 
Patterson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  close  the  door  behind  us  on  this  nomi- 
nation, I  want  to  say  a  few  words  of 
protest  against  the  shocking  delay  of 
the  White  House  in  sending  the  nomi- 
nation to  us. 

Mr.  John  S.  Patterson,  the  nominee. 
was  serving  a  term  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  reorganization  plan — No.  7 
of  1961.  The  plan  specified  a  definite 
initial  term  for  each  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  did  not 
permit  any  holding  over  after  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  Mr.  Patterson's  term 
was  limited  to  expire  tomorrow,  June  30, 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
inordinate  and  unexplained  delay  in 
sending  this  nomination  to  us  shows  a 
callous  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the 
incumbent  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
confirmation  powers  of  thS"'  Senate. 
With  this  nomination  coming  to  us  just 
today,  and  with  the  plans  of  the  leader- 
ship already  announced  for  the  Senate 
not  to  be  in  session  tomorrow,  we  are 
given  the  choice  of  rushing  the  nomina- 
tion through  pellmell  or  permitting  a 
hiatus  in  the  membership  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

Fortunately,  our  committee  had  the 
same  nominee  before  it  only  last  Febru- 
ary 8,  and  fortunately,  also,  Chairman 
Magnuson  laid  plans  for  dealing  rapidly 
with  this  nomination.  Had  this  not 
been  done,  the  nominee  would  have  been 
embarrassed  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Conmiission  left  understrength,  even 
though  briefiy. 

If  this  were  an  isolated  instance,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain.  How- 
ever, the  nomination  of  Harold  C.  Wood- 
ward came  to  us  only  3  days  before  his 
term  on  .the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  to  expire,  and  the  nomination  of 
whoever  is  to  sit  on  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  where  John  S. 
Cross  now  sits  has  not  yet  reached  us. 
That  term  expires  tomorrow.  Fortu- 
nately, the  incumbent  is  permitted  to 
hold  over  imtil  his  successor  qualifies  or 
until  he.  himself,  is  renominated. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
President  has  known  all  the  facts  about 
the  expiration  dates  of  these  offices.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  known  of  some 
special  efforts  that  were  made  to  insure 
that  he  knew.  However,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  I  think  it  well  to  point  out  to 
him  that  he  should  begin  thinking  about 
the  following  terms  that  are  going  to  ex- 
pire either  before  or  shortly  after  this 
session  of  the  Congress  itself  expires: 

Ira  Dixon,  member  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  tomorrow.  June  30, 
1962. 

William  C.  Kern.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner, September  25,   1962. 


Alan  S.  Boyd.  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  December  31,  1962. 

Donald  P.  MacPherson,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  December  31, 
1962. 

I  want  to  point  out  as  well  that  Allen 
J.  Overton  resigned  from  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  advance  of  expiration  of  his 
term,  which  would  have  expired  on  June 
16,  1962.  That  vacanc3'  has  not  been 
filled. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  the  reasons 
the  President  might  have  for  delaying  in 
filling  nominations.  I  am  afraid  more 
and  more  people  will  begin  to  speculate 
on  the  reasons  if  the  White  House  does 
not  expedite  its  handling  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1627.  H.R. 
12061. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12061)  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  after  line  6,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C  App..  sec.  1214)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "No  provision 
limiting  the  amount  of  profits  shall  be  In- 
serted by  the  Secretary  of  any  department  In 
any  contract  or  subcontract  the  receipts  or 
accruals  from  which  are  subject  to  this  title, 
or  would  be  subject  to  this  title  except  for 
the  provisions  of  section  106.  other  than  the 
provision  required  by  the  first  sentence  of 
this  section;  and  any  such  other  provision 
In  (1)  any  such  contract  or  subcontract  en- 
tered Into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  sentence,  or  (il)  any  such 
contract  or  subcontract  entered  Into  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence 
with  respect  to  which  final  settlement  has 
not  been  made  as  of  such  date,  shall  have  no 
force  or  effect.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Incentive  provlclon,  to  any 
provision  for  redetermination  or  similar  re- 
vision of  the  contract  price,  or  to  any  provi- 
sion for  price  escalation  which  operates 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  profits 
under  the  contract  or  subcontract." 

On  page  2.  after  line  14,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
106(e)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  App..  sec.  1216(e)  (4) 
and  (6) ) ,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  paragraph  (4)  (B)(1)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  lease"  after  "sale"; 


(2)  paragraph  (4)(B)XU)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  leases"  after  "sales"; 

(3>  paragraph  (4)  (C)(1)  U  unended  by 
Inserting  "or   leases"  after  "sales"; 

(4)  paragraph  (4)(C)(U)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  leased"  after  "sold"; 

(5)  paragraph  (4)(C)(1U)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  leases"  after  "sales"  each  place 
It  app>ears  therein; 

(6)  paragraph  (4)(0)(l)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  leaee"  after  "sale"; 

(7)  paragraph  (4)  (Q)  (111)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  leased"  after  "sold"; 

(8)  paragraph  (4)(G)(lv)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  leases"  after  "sales";  and 

(9)  paragraph  (5)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  leases"  after  "sales"  each  place  It 
appears  therein.  , 

On  page  3.  after  line  10,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.   (a)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (50  DSC.  App.. 
sec.  1218A).  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Sec.  108A.  Review  or  Tax  Couht  Decisions 
IN  Renegotiation  Cases. 
"(a)      JiTRisDicTioN — The     United     States 
Courts  of  App)eals  shall  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  review  decisions  by  the  Tax  Court 
of   the   United    States   under   section    108   of 
this   Act   in   the   same   manner    and    to   the 
same  extent  as  decisions  of  the  district  courts 
In  civil  actions  tried  without  a  Jury,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section.     In  no 
case  shall  the  question  of   the  existence  of 
e.xcesslve  profits,   or   the   extent  thereof,  be 
reviewed,   and  findings  of  fact  by   the  Tax 
Court  shall  be  conclusive  unless  such  findings 
are  arbitrary  or   capricious.     The   judgment 
of  any  such  court  shall  be  final  except  that 
It    shall    be    subject    to    review,    under    the 
limitations     herein     provided     for.     by     the 
Supreme   Court  of  the  United   SUtes  upon 
certiorari,  in  the  manner  provided  In  section 
1254  of  title  28  of   the  United  States  Code. 
"(b)     PowEHs. — Upon    such    review,    such 
courts  shall   have  only  the  power  to  aSlrm 
the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  or  to  reverse 
such    decision    on    questions    of     law    and 
remand  the  case  for  such  further  action  as 
Justice  may  require,  except  that  such  court 
shall   not   reverse   and  remand   the  case   for 
error  of  law  which  is  immaterial  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Tax  Court. 

"(c)  Venue  or  Appeals  ro«  Tax  Court 
Decisions  in  Renegotiation  Cases. — A  deci- 
sion of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
under  section  108  of  this  Act  may.  to  the 
extent  subject  to  review,  be  reviewed  by — 
"(1)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  Is  located  the  office 
to  which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
made  his  Federal  income  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  which  corresponds  to  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  decision  of 
the  Tax  Court  was  made,  or  if  no  such  return 
was  made  for  such  taxable  year,  then  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or 

"(2)    any  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor   by  stipulation 
^In  writing." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  108  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  such  filing,  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  by  order,  to  determine 
the  amount.  If  any.  of  such  excessive  profits 
received  or  accrued  by  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, and  such  determination  shall  not 
be  reviewed  or  redetermined  by  any  court  or 
agency  except  as  provided  In  section  108A." 

(c)  Section  105(b)(2)  of^  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cases 
In  which  the  petition  for  redetermination 
is  fUed  with  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  certain  Senators  wish 
to  be  notified  that  the  bill  has  been  taken 
up.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  $o  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
DR.  RAFAEL  CALDERA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce 
to  the  Senate  an  honored  and  distin- 
guished visitor  who  was  the  guest,  this 
noon,  at  luncheon,  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  This  statesman 
from  Venezuela  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  Venezuela  in  1947  and  in 
1958.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
House  of  Deputies  of  the  Venezuelan 
Parliament,  and  he  is  now  a  member 
of  that  branch  erf  the  Venezuelan 
Parliament.  He  is  a  professor  at  the 
Central  University  Oif  Venezuela,  and  is 
one  of  the  nott-d  authors  of  Venezuela, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  labor  eco- 
nomics. Dr.  Caldera  is  one  of  the  great 
friends  of  the  United  States,  let  me  say 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  I..atin  American  Affairs; 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken],  who  now  is  otj  the  floor  with  me, 
will  verify  my  statement  when  I  report 
to  the  Senate  that  when  the  members  of 
our  subcommitt(<e  go  to  Venezuela,  as  we 
frequently  do.  for  meetings  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Venezuelan  Parliament  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government.  Dr.  Caldera.  our  distin- 
guished guest  to<day.  Is  of  vei-y  great  help 
to  us  on  all  occasions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  setting  forth  pertinent  bio- 
graphical information  concerning  our 
distinguished  visitor  from  Venezuela, 
who  not  only  is  a  [treat  statesman  of 
that  country,  but.  In  my  judgment,  is 
also  one  of  the  truly  outstanding  states- 
men of  all  of  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Name:   Dr.  Rafael  Cbildcra. 

Present  positions:  General  secretary  of 
Social  Christian  Party  (COPEI),  Member  of 
the  Chamber  of  DepujUes. 

Personal  data:  . 

Born:  June  24.  19ia  in  San  Felipe.  Es- 
tado  Yaracuy.  Venezuela. 

Home  address:  Qulnta  Punto  Fljo,  2a  Calle 
Dellclas  de  Sabana  Grtinde,  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, j 

Mailing  addres.s:  Aptdo  2060,  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

Academic  training:  Central  University  of 
Venezuela,  doctor  of  political  sciences  and 
law  degree,  1939. 

Knowledge  of  EiigUsili:  Good. 

Past  positions:  Presidential  candidate. 
1947.  1958:  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  1961:  Sub-Director  of  the  National 
Labor  Office,  1936-38;  Venezuela  correspond- 
ent of  the  International  Labor  Office.  1937- 
38;  professor  at  Central  University  of  Vene- 
zuela. 1943. 


Membership:  Inter-American  Seminar  of 
Sociological  Study;  Inter-American  Bar  As- 
sociation; Mexican  Academy  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare;  Latin  American  Association 
of  Sociology;  Peruvian  Institute  of  Sociology. 

Publications:  Lalx)r  Law.  1939;  Renais- 
sance of  Labor,  1942;  Jvirtdlcal  Sociology. 
1943;  Social  Law  and  Labor  Legislation.  1947. 

Travels:  Visits  to  the  United  States  in  1941. 
1942,  1944-45.  1950,  1958,  and  1959. 

Interests  and  objectives  of  visit  to  the 
United  States:  Dr.  Caldera  Is  interested  In 
meeting  with  U.S.  Government  officials, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  labor  leaders.  Dr. 
Caldera  will  participate  In  the  colloquium 
on  Latin  America.  "Latin  American  Prob- 
lems and  Prospects,"  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  will  speak  on  "Latin  America: 
Present  Problems  and  Future  Prospects." 

Mr.  MORSE.  So,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  the 
Senate,  this  afternoon,  as  now  the  guest 
of  the  Senate  also,  as  well  as  a  guest  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Dr.  Rafael  Caldera. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  my  word  of  greeting  to  Dr.  Caldera. 
As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
plained. Dr.  Caldera  is  not  only  well 
versed  in  what  we  in  the  United  States 
are  doing,  and  not  only  has  he  cooper- 
ated greatly  in  our  mutual  programs,  but 
he  is  also  one  of  the  very  important 
people  in  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
,Also,  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Caldera  likes 
to  work.  I  found  that  out  when  I  visited 
Venezuela  several  years  ago;  and,  in 
going  to  the  Capitol,  I  believe  I  met 
Dr.  Caldera  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  found  that  he  had  already  done  a 
day's  work  at  the  university,  having 
classes  there  at  7  a.m.,  before  he  started 
to  put  in  a  full  day  of  work  for  the 
Government. 

So  long  as  there  are  men  like  Dr. 
Caldera  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
there  is  great  hope  for  the  future. 

I  also  welcome  Dr.  Perez,  who  is  the 
right-hand  man  at  the  Venezuelan  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Caldera's  stay 
in  the^  United  States  will  be  brief,  in 
order  that  he  may  get  back  home  to  be 
there  during  the  closing  days  of  their 
Congress. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  nice  if  we 
could  emulate  the  Venezuelan  Congress 
and  go  home  ourselves  after  we  have 
been  here  a  respectable  length  of  time. 
Perhaps  he  can  give  us  his  secret  on 
how  to  get  our  work  done  and  adjourn 
Congress.  I  certainly  hope  he  can.  But 
I  do  want  to  add  my  word  of  welcome. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6682)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  fowling  nets 
from  duty,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  tliat  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  King  of  California.  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 


the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11221)  to 
amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37 
U.S.C.  252),  to  increase  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  to  make  jjerma- 
nent  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et 
seq.),  and  for  other  purr>oses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12180) 
to  extend  for  a  temporary  period  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  importation  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12180)  to  extend  for  a 
temporary  period  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  free  importation 
of  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OF  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12061)  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  1,  after  line  6. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Government  to  recapture 
excessive  profits  on  certain  Government 
contracts,  is  scheduled  to  expire  as  of 
tomorrow,  June  30.  1962.  The  bill.  H.R. 
12061,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  extends  the  act  for  2  years — 
that  is,  until  June  30.  1964 — which  is 
the  period  of  extension  as  provided  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

The  present  defense  procurement 
program  involves  the  exp>enditures  of 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  many  different  types  of  weapons  and 
related  materials.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  has  estimated  that  national  de- 
fense expenditures  will  aggregate  ap- 
proximately $46.8  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  and  that  such  expenditures 
will  be  at  least  as  great  or  greater  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963.  The  defense  prb- 
curement  program  requires  the  procure- 
ment of  many  highly  specialized  items 
as  to  which  past  production  and  cost 
experience  is  not  always  available  for 
forecasting  accurately  the  cost  of  such 
items.  The  Renegotiation  Act  provides 
one  technique  for  eliminating  excessive 
profits  under  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  such  items.  For  these  reasons, 
your  committee  concluded  that  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  must  be  extended. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
would  extend  the  act  for  2  years  as  was 
the  case  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  Although  the  Renegotiation 
Board  originally  recommended  that  the 
act  be  extended  for  4  years,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, after  having  a  careful  study  made 
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of  the  act,  recommended  that  it  be  ex- 
tended for  only  2  years.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  newly  constituted 
Renegotiation  Board  is  now  conducting 
a  reexamination  of  the  renegotiation 
process  and  that  other  departments  in 
the  administration  are  reviewing  certain 
renegotiation  matters  with  which  they 
are  concerned.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, your  committee  believed  that 
the  act  should  be  extended  for  only  2 
years. 

The  bill  also  makes  certain  other 
amendments  to  the  act.  One  of  these 
amendments  prohibits  the  departments 
from  inserting  certain  profit  limitation 
provisions  in  contracts;  another  makes 
the  standard  commercial  article  exemp- 
tion— and  the  related  exemptions  for 
Uke  articles  and  for  classes  of  articles — 
applicable  to  receipts  or  accruals  from 
leases;  and  another  amendment  broad- 
ens the  scope  of  appellate  review  of  Tax 
Court  decisions  in  renegotiation  cases. 
These  amendments  are  explained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  series  of  technical 
clerical  and  perfecting  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment  and  ask  for 
their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  first  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  7,  after  "1951"  insert  ",  as  amended". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  8.  after  "1214)",  insert  a  comma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  15.  after  "Sec.  3."  insert  "(a)". 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed, 
to. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
after  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  (as  defined  In  section  103(h)  of  such 
Act)  ending  after  June  30, 1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  12.  strike  out  "1218A"  and  insert 
"1218a". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  16.  strike  out  "The"  and  insert  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  the". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
line  11.  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
"from". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 


The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amendment  has  not  been 
adopted  yet;  has  it?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  has  not  been 
adopted.  If  it  had  been,  it  would  not  be 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Have  the  tech- 
nical amendments  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
technical  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  been  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  pending  committee 
amendment  is  the  one  which  begins  on 
line  7  of  page  1  and  concludes  on  page  2 
with  line  14.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  It 
goes  clear  through  line  13  on  page  5. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Is  it  in  order  to  request  a  division  of  the 
question,  since  three  distinct  questions 
are  dealt  with  by  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  request  a  division. 

Mr.  GORE.  By  unanimous  consent, 
or  is  it  within  the  right  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  Xo  demand  a  division? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  demand  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  respectfully  demand  a 
division  on  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Which 
part? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
3  distinct  subject  matters  dealt  with 
by  the  committee  amendment,  and  I 
am  quite  confident  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  will  agree  with  this 
point  of  view. 

The  first  question  is  contained  in  the 
committee  amendment  beginning  on  line 
7.  page  1.  through  and  inclusive  of  line 
14  on  page  2. 

The  second  separate  subject  matter 
begins  on  line  15  of  page  2.  and  runs 
through  and  inclusive  of  line  13  on  page 
3. 

The  third  subject  matter  begins  on 
line  14.  page  3.  and  nms  through  and 
inclusive  of  line  13  on  page  5. 

I  demand  a  division  in  that  order. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  there  is  a 
technical  correction  to  be  made  to  the 
Senator's  statement.  The  second 
amendment  begins  at  line  15  of  page  2 
and  goes  through  line  10  of  page  3. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  stand  corrected,  Mr.  President. 

My  demand  for  a  division  would 
specifically  exclude  the  technical  com- 


mittee amendments  which  have  already 
been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  the  Senator's  in- 
tention to  move  that  the  amendments  be 
stricken  seriatim? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  this  would  mean  that 
they  would  have  to  be  offered  seriatim 
and  voted  up  or  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question,  then,  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  beginning  on  line  7,  page  1, 
and  ending  on  line  14,  page  2. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  proposed  in  the  committee* 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler  1.  represents,  in 
my  opinion,  unsound  public  E>olicy,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it.  It  would  be  unwise,  I  believe, 
because  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  the  presentation  of  my 
point  of  view  will  require  only  a  few 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  to  prohibit 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  from 
including  in  contracts  with  private  con- 
cerns a  limitation  on  profits. 

Mr.  President,  every  agency  of  the 
Government  that  has  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  has  authority,  unless  pro- 
hibited from  so  doing  by  specific  statute, 
to  include  in  the  contract  a  limitation  on 
profits.  If  the  Congress  must  deal  with 
this  subject  matter,  it  would  .seem  to  me 
that  the  public  interest  would  be  better 
protected  if  the  Congress  should  require 
every  agency  of  the  Government  to  enter 
into  'Contractual  relationships  on  the 
basis  of  a  limitation  on  profit. 

The  Navy  Department  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  customarily  have  in- 
serted in  their  contracts  a  provision  for 
a  limitation  on  profits.  No  contractor 
need  sign  such  a  contract.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory that  private  corporations  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion have  customarily  required  a  pro- 
vision in  their  contracts  fixing  a  limita- 
tion on  profit*.   What  is  wrong  with  that? 

I  should  say  that  if  there  is  any  error 
committed  it  is  that  the  profit  limitation 
is  too  high.  We  must  remember,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  contracts  into  which  the  Gov- 
ernment now  enters,  particularly  defense 
contracts,  are  on  a  cost-plus  arrange- 
ment of  some  sort.  Generally  now  they 
are  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis.  In 
case  there  is  a  contract  on  a  comp>etitive 
bid  basis,  there  may  be  only  a  few  bidders. 
By  whatever  means  a  contract  may  be 
obtained,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  10  per- 
cent profit  limitation  is  overly  generous. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  the  Senate 
now  agree  to  an  amendment  prohibiting 
a  limitation  on  profits  provision  in  a  con- 
tract? I  know  of  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  that  question.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  the  reason  which  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment  will  use  to  justify  it. 

Contracts  are  often  for  very  large  dol- 
lar amounts,  and  the  tendency  Is  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  contracts  to  increase. 
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A  contract  between  llhe  Navy  and  a  de- 
fense contractor,  I  think  with  propriety, 
can  contain  a  provision  limiting  the 
profits  which  thu  contractor  can  earn 
under  that  contract. 

This  is  not  my  proposal.  The  Navy 
Department  take.s  the  same  view.  The 
Navy  Department  customarily  has  had  a 
limitation  on  profits  In  its  contracts.  The 
Maritime  Commission  has  followed  this 
custom.  It  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
money. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Senate 
approve  an  amerdment  prohibiting  the 
inclusion  in  a  contract  of  a  provision 
which  would  lirrLit  profits.  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  this.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  most  ill-advised,  and  dis- 
tinctly contrary  to  the  public  interest,  to 
deny  to  government  agencies  the  right  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  the  taxpayers' 
money,  with  a  provision  limiting  profits 
under  a  contract. 

Mr.  President,  we  ire  today  operating 
in  new  fields.  We  are  sailing  in  un- 
charted seas — the  development  of  ballis- 
tic missiles,  various  kinds  of  fuses, 
electronic  devices,  and  other  complicated 
and  technical  de\  ices.  The  costs  cannot 
be  accurately  foreseen.  When  we  are 
contracting  in  this  manner,  dealing  in 
very  large  sums,  what  is  wrong  with  pro- 
tecting the  taxpayers'  interest  by  includ- 
ing in  the  contract  a  limitation  on 
profits?  It  is  really  beyond  my  compre- 
hension why  the  Sienate  should  adopt 
such  an  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Seriate  will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yiejd. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  were  no  public  hearings  on  the 
amendment  or  the  other  two  amend- 
ments in  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  were  no  public 
hearings  I  do  not  know  that  there  has 
ever  been  a  public  hearing.  There  cer- 
tainly was  no  public  hearing  this  year 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  proposal  was  advanced  by  membei-s 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  executive 
session,  and  that  the  following  day  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  were  in- 
vited in  to  reply,  but  there  was  no  public 
hearing  as  such? 

Mr*.  GORE.  There  was  no  public 
hearing.  [f 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  quite  simple. 
It  is  designed  to  prevent  certain  Gov- 
ernment agencies  from  employing  cer- 
tain nonstatutory  profit  limitations  of 
license  which  would  completely  under- 
mine the  object  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951. 

The  history  of  the  amendment,  briefly, 
is  as  follows:  The  amendment  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  Fin- 
ance in  1959.  At  that  time  the  commit- 
tee studied  the  amendment  and  agreed 
to  it.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill.  The  bill  then  went  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
House  objected  to  the  amendment. 

Conferees  were  appointed.  During  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  conference, 


this  amendment  was  put  aside  without 
prejudice  by  the  conferees  and  was  sent 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Income  Taxa- 
tion for  hearings,  study,  and  report.  It 
was  to  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  to  the  House 
committee. 

When  the  investigation  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
come Taxation,  the  committee  reE>orted 
that  the  practice  which  the  amendment 
sought  to  prevent  was  in  derogation  of 
the  express  language  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  and  recommended  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  next  opportunity  to  present  the 
amendment  occurred  when  the  bill  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  At  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  submitted  the  amendment.  It 
was  considered  by  the  committee  and 
was  again  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  asked 
why  we  should  not  have  these  clauses 
for  profit  limitation  in  procurement  con- 
tracts. A  history  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  will  answer  that  question.  When  the 
Renegotiation  Act  was  passed  in  1951 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  suspended 
the  provisions  of  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act.  which  was  a  profit  limitation  act, 
because  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
have  a  Renegotiation  Act  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  every  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  to  re- 
negotiate their  own  contracts.  That  is 
precisely  what  is  happening  in  the  cases 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Administration.  There  were 
certain  nonstatutory  and  unauthorized 
limitations 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "nonstatutory." 

Mr.  BUTLEJR.  I  can  very  quickly  an- 
swer that  question  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  statutory  authority  for  putting  such 
a  provision  or  limitation  in  a  Govern- 
ment contract.  The  Congress  has  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
no  such  provision  will  be  put  in  a  con- 
tract. I  should  say  that  renders  it  rather 
nonstatutory. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Neither  the  Navy  De- 
partment nor  the  Maritime  Commission 
agrees  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  The  power  or  au- 
thority to  enter  into  a  contract  carries 
with  it  the  authority  to  include  a  profit 
limitation  provision  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
proceed  now  with  my  statement. 

When  the  Congress  passes  a  renego- 
tiation act  under  which  contractors  are 
subject  to  renegotiation,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  make  them  renegotiate  their  con- 
tract twice — once  by  the  Department 
and  once  by  the  renegotiation  board. 
The  provisions  of  the  limitations  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  are  nonstatutory  because 
there  is  no  statutory  authority  for  their 
doing  so. 


When  their  representative  was  before 
us  yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see asked  that  very  question  with  ref- 
erence to  the  authority  by  which  the 
action  was  taken.  The  representative 
said,  "We  do  not  have  authority."  They 
simply  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  can  put 
his  construction  on  what  the  witness 
said,  ami  I  shall  put  my  construction  on 
his  statement.  I  should  like  to  complete 
my  statement  before  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  misstated  what  the  representa- 
tive said. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  GORE.  First,  I  said,  "The  author- 
ity of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  en- 
ter into  such  a  contractual  provision  has 
been  questioned.  By  what  authority  does 
the  Maritime  Commission  have  such  a 
provision  in  its  contract?" 

His  answer  was,  "By  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts." 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
if  that  is  true,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  is  true, 
every  government  agency,  in  the  teeth 
of  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  Vin- 
son-Trammell Act  during  the  effective 
period  of  the  Renegotiation  Act,  has  a 
right  to  do  the  same  thing  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  are  doing.  The  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  through  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
should  not  be  disregarded  by  an  agency 
of  the  Government.  The  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  has  gone 
through  the  purifying  process  not  only  of 
the  Senate  committee,  but  the  Senate 
itself,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
come Taxation.  It  is  a  good  amendment 
and  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  suspension  of  a  re- 
quirement is  in  no  sense  tantamount  to 
a  prohibition.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
error  in  the  Senator's  logic  lies  in  the 
attempt  so  to  construe  it.  If  the  dis-  ' 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
neither  the  Navy  Department  nor  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  authority  to 
make  such  a  contract,  that  contractual 
provision  would  be  null  and  void.  In- 
deed, the  Senator  stands  corrected  by 
his  very  amendment.  He  wishes  to  pro- 
hibit such  a  provision  because  such  a 
provision  would  now  be  effective  if  in- 
cluded in  the  contract.  If  it  were  now 
illegal,  it  could  not  be  enforced. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  very  politely  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  question. 
I  did  not  yield  for  a  long  oration.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  discuss  the  fine  legal 
points  and  say  that  after  the  Congress 
suspends  the  operation  of  a  law,  a  de-  , 
partment  of  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  disregard  that  suspension  and 
still  carry  out  the  provision  of  that  law, 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  same  Govern- 
ment to  which  I  belong. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  and  I  apologize 
for  trespassing  upon  his  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  mind  the  tres- 
pass upon  my  time,  so  long  as  the  Sena- 
tor confines  himself  to  questions  rather 
than  speaking  generally  on  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
understood  it  was  he  who  raised  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  this  provision 
in  a  Government  contract,  but  I  shall 
desist  and  listen  to  the  Senator  with  in- 
terest. 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  I  shall  read  to  the 
^Senate,  in  a  moment,  the  language  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
such  a  practice  as  is  now  being  engaged 
in,  and  which  the  pending  amendment 
would  prevent,  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 
The  salient  points  that  I  would  like 
to  make  are  these:  It  has  been  objected, 
in  the  minority  view,  that  these  amend- 
ments may  have  some  effect  on  the  re- 
examination of  the  renegotiation  pro- 
cedure which  the  renegotiation  board  is 
now  carrsang  on.  That  objection, 
stated  in  the  minority  view,  could  not 
apply  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment,  because  the  amendment 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
study  now  being  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  amendment  is 
not  a  change  of  substantive  law.  It  does 
not  change  the  procedures.  It  does  not 
change  the  Renegotiation  Act  in  any 
particular.  It  does  say  to  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  who  are  putting 
these  nonstatutory  profit  Umitation  pro- 
\isiop*in  the  contracts  that  that  is  the 
duty  of  the  renegotiation  board,  and  not 
their  duty;  that  it  is  unjust  to  discrimi- 
nate against  a  small  segment  of  de- 
fense .-suppliers  and  to  say  to  them: 

You  must  be  renegotiated  not  only  under 
the  Renegotiation  Act,  but  you  must  also 
be  renegotiated  In  the  department  that  lets 
the  contract. 

The  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  which  was.  filed  after  the 
committee  examined  the  question  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion.  It  reads : 

It  Is  evident  that  the  procurement  agen- 
cies have  been  using  and  desire  to  continue 
to  use  these  nonstatutory  profit  limitations 
to  achieve  results  which  are  precisely  those 
which  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  to  prevent. 

That  is  not  my  statement.  That  is 
the  statement  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  made  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  problem.  It  points 
up  the  argument  that  I  have  made.  The 
Renegotiation  Act  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  renegotiation 
board  renegotiate  contracts.  The  Vin- 
son-Trammell  Act  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  renegotiation 
within  the  departments,  and  assigning 
that  duty  to  the  renegotiation  board, 
where  it  belongs.  We  find  that  there  are 
still  departments  and  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, in  violation  of  the  suspension 


of  the  provisions  of  the  Vlnson-Tram- 
niell  Act,  inserting  these  profit  limitation 
provisions  in  their  contracts,  with  the 
result  that  American  citizens  are  being 
renegotiated,  at  added  great  expense  and 
at  great  delay  in  receiving  just  compen- 
sation for  the  work  they  are  doing  for 
the  U.S.  Government.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment,  on  page  1. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


(No.  105  Leg] 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pas  tore 

Beunett 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bible 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Bog^ 

Hlckenloopcr 

Proxmlre 

Bvtsh 

Hlckey 

Randolph 

Butler 

HiU 

Robertson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

SaltonstaU 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Scott 

Carroll          * 

Javits 

Smathers 

Case 

Johnston 

Smith.  Mass. 

Church 

Keating 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Long,  HawaU 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long,  XjO.. 

Siennls 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

MetcalX 

Tower 

Dworshak 

Miller 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fa.stland 

Monroney 

WlUlams,  Del. 

El  lender 

Morse 

Young.  N  Dak 

Ervln 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  1,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtjening],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Wn.EY]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neitberger  in  the  chair) .  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  GORE.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  felt  it  necessary  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  However,  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  is  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. In  my  opinion,  the 
amendment  is  starkly  opposed  to  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     What  is  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  first  read  the 
amendment. 

If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  bill — and  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  several  Senators  are  now  in 
the  Chamber — the  amendment  begins  on 
line  9  of  page  1  with  the  quotation 
marks.    I  read  the  amendment: 

No  provision  limiting  the  amount  of  profits- 
shall  be  Inserted  by  the  Secretary  of  any  de- 
partment in  any  contract  or  subcontract  the 
receipts  or  accruals  from  which  are  subject 
to  this  title,  or  would  be  subject  to  this  title 
except  for  the  provisions  of  section  106,  other 
than  the  provision  required  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  section:  and  any  such  other 
provision  in  (1)  any  such  contract  or  subcon- 
tract entered  Into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  or  (11)  any  such 
contract  or  subcontract  entered  Into  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence 
with  respect  to  which  final  settlement  has 
not  been  made  as  of  such  date,  shall  have  no 
force  or  effect.  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Incentive  provision,  to  any 
provision  for  redetermination  or  similar 
revision  of  the  contract  price,  or  to  any  provi- 
sion for  price  escalation  which  operates  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  profits  under  the 
contract  or  subcontract. 

Madam  President,  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
has  been  ordered,  upon  request  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
Senate  will  have  a  simple  choice  to 
make.  Those  in  favor  of  excess  profits 
will  vote  "yea."  Those  who  want  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  of  any  Depart- 
ment from  inserting  a  limitation  on 
profits  in  any  contract  or  subcontract 
will  vote  "yea." 

That  is  what  the  amendment  provides. 
Seldom  has  an  issue  so  simple  and  clear- 
cut  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  very  grave  implication  not 
only  against  me  but  also  against  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  If  the  Senator 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  has  adopted, 
which  is  now  the  pending  question  before 
this  body,  he  will  see  that  every  contract 
will  be  renegotiated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  and  that  there 
will  not  be  some  fellow  in  a  department 
which  gives  at  contract  doing  the  rene- 
gotiating. 

What  the  Senator  proposes  Is  not  to 
have  the  contracts  renegotiated,  because 
the  Senator  knows  in  his  heart  that 
every  one  will  be  subject  to  renegotiation 
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imder  the  Renegotiat  6n  Act.  What  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to  provide  for 
renegotiation  in  the  departments — so 
that  the  contractors  can  be  held  up  a 
year  or  two,  while  the  departments  try 
to  fine-tooth  comb  them,  and  then,  on 
top  of  that,  be  tossed  over  to  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act. 

It  is  preposterous  that  the  Senator 
would  make  such  a  statement  on  the 
floor.  I  resent  it  not  only  for  myself 
but  also  for  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  finds  cause  to  resent  the 
statement  I  made. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  resent  anyone  say- 
ing that  I  am  m  favor  of  excess  profits, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  anywhere 
else,  and  I  think  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance resents  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  is  for  ex- 
cess profits  he  will  vote  "yea"  on  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Madam  President 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  yield  further  at 
the  moment.  | 

What  are  the  facts'?  There  has  been 
a  renegotiation  law  for  11  years.  The 
Butler  amendment  has  never  been  a  part 
of  that  law. 

Customarily  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Maritime  Commission,  when  nego- 
tiating big  contracts  for  construction  of 
ships  and  auxiliary  facilities,  which  in- 
volve vast  sums  of  money,  which  deal 
with  new  devices,  new  instruments  of 
electronics  controls — plowing  uncharted 
seas — have  placed  a  limitation  on  prof- 
its provision  in  their  contracts. 

No  private  contractor  is  required  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  these  depart- 
ments. These  are  contracts  freely 
negotiated  between  the  Government  and 
the  contractor.  I  commend  the  Navy 
and  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  any 
•other  agency  which  provides  for  a  limi- 
tation on  profits  in  its  contracts. 

Why  should  the  Senate  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment from  entering  into  such  a  contract? 
It  is  unthinkable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Are  not  all  of  these 
contracts  negotiated  contracts? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  cannot  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Are  not  these  all 
negotiated  contracts? 
-•  Mr.  GORE.     Not  all. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President, 
which  ones  are  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  all  such  contracts  are  negotiated.  I 
think  some  may  very  well  be  the  result 
of  competitive  bids. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     Not  now. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  they  were  not  re- 
negotiable,  then  they  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  may  be  some  mis- 
understanding as  between  the  term 
"negotiated"  and  the  term  "renegoti- 
ated."   As  I  understand,  the  senior  Sen- 


ator from  Minnesota  is  inquiring  if  con- 
tracts de  novo 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     De  novo;  yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Are  not  negotiated  as 
between  the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Between  the  De- 
partment and  the  contractor. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
Government  contracts  now  are,  regret- 
tably, negotiated  contracts.  In  the  past 
2  years  there  has  been  some  trend  to- 
ward returning  to  competitive  bidding. 
I  am  very  glad  of  that  trend.  But  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  Government 
contracts — perhaps  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent— are  still  entered  into  on  a  nego- 
tiated basis.  Some  agencies  of  (govern- 
ment have  exercised  what  I  consider 
prudence  by  placing  in  the  contracts  a 
provision  which  would  limit  profits  that 
may  be  earned  under  such  contract. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  What  he  has  pointed  out  is  a 
result  of  experience  in  contracting  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  Korean  war,  and 
thereafter.  Itwwas  found  that  sometimes 
even  under  negotiated  contracts  profits 
that  accrued  were  exorbitant. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  take  the  first 
safety  step  in  the  public  interest,  the 
department  head  frequently  would  place 
in  such  contracts  a  limitation  upon  total 
profits. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  principle  is 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  preserve. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  ask  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act. 
The  Butler  amendment  has  never  been  a 
part  of  that  act.  It  is  something  new 
which  has  been  brought  in.  The  amend- 
ment proposes  to  prohibit — I  am 
sorry  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  whom  I  call  my 
friend,  has  taken  umbrage  at  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  amendment.  I  shall 
read  the  amendment  and  let  Senators 
place  their  own  interpretation  upKjn  it: 

No  provision  limiting  the  amount  of  prof- 
its shall  be  Inserted  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
department  in  any  contract  or  subcontract 
the  receipts  or  accruals  from  which  are 
subject  to  this  title. 

With  all  due  deference  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  again  say 
that  Senators  who  are  in  favor  of  lim- 
iting profits  should  vote  against  the 
amendment.  Those  who  are  in  favor  of 
removing  limitations  on  profits  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts  will  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  has  made 
his  statement  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  contractors  involved  would 
have  their  contracts  renegotiated  under 
the  act.  Does  the  Senator  not  trust  the 
Renegotiation  Board  to  do  the  job? 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  reply  to  that  question.  The 
renegotiation  process  is  frequently  long 


drawn  out.  It  is  highly  controversial, 
and  frequently  involves  litigation. 
Sometimes  it  involves  almost  endless 
litigation.  It  is  somewhat  like  trying 
to  catch  the  horse  after  it  has  left  the 
bam. 

But  with  a  prudence  which  I  wish  all 
Government  agencies  would  follow,  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  have  customarily  placed  a 
limitation-of-profits  provision  in  their 
contracts.  When  the  contractor  him- 
self has  signed  the  contract  agreeing  to 
such  limitation  of  profits,  the  contract 
is  not  subject  to  as  many  technical  and 
legal  objections  and  long-drawn-out  pro- 
cedures as  it  would  do  otherwise.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  exact,  but  this  might  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  a  consent  decree 
in  court  to  which  both  parties  to  the 
litigation  would  agree.  It  would  then 
become  an  exceptionally  binding  obliga- 
tion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  long  speech. 
The  issue  is  very  simple.  I  wish  to  see 
the  Renegotiation  Act  extended.  It 
should  be  extended  before  June  30.  But 
I  do  not  know  why  we  must  come  in  at 
the  last  hour  and  write  into  the  law  a 
provision  that  has  never  been  in  the 
law,  which  would  prohibit  the  Govern- 
ment from  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  has 
been  saved.  The  amendment  was  pre- 
sented only  yesterday  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  committee.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  have  staff  work  done  on  it 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  Senate  statis- 
tics as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  saved.  But  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  involved  have  opposed  the 
amendment.  Yet  at  3:35  p.m.  today,  a 
Friday  afternoon,  before  the  law  is  to 
expire,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  write  into 
the  bill  a  prohibition  against  the  limi- 
tation of  profits.  , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Are  there  printed 
i  hearings  accompanying  the  bill  which 
would   so   drastically   change    the   Re- 
negotiation Act? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  were  no  hearings. 
The  amendment  was  presented  yester- 
day in  executive  session.  It  is  before 
the  Senate  today. 

I  shall  not  speak  further.  I  regret 
that  I  felt  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon 
a  live  quorum,  but  I  think  the  subject 
is  so  important  that  the  Senate  should 
give  it  proper  consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the  ' 
Senator  for  his  vigilance.  I  can  remem- 
ber other  times  when  a  proposed  ex- 
tension of  the  Renegotiation  Act  was 
before  the  Senate.  Regrettably  we  have 
had  some  battles  over  it,  because  it  is 
a  very  vital  matter  in  terms  of  gov- 
ernment revenues  and  practices  with 
relation  to  contractors.  It  relates  to 
protection  of  the  public  interest  by  a 
department  that  is  contracting  with  an 
instrumentality  of  business  for  goods  or 
services  related  to  the  department's 
budget.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
tections which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Renegotiation    Act   in   the    past    have 
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proved  to  be  adequate  for  the  public 
interest  as  well  as  for  private  parties . 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  provision 
as  that  embodied  in  the  amendment 
were  to  be  included  in  the  bill,  it  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  very  careful  study 
and  examination  by  the  Government 
agencies.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice should  be  brought  in  to  testify  on 
that  sort  of  question.  Surely  each  of 
the  departments  of  Government  should 
be  brought  in.  including  witnesses  from 
the  Defense  Department,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  outside  experts. 

If  we  are  to  extend  the  Act,  we  should 
do  so.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Act  is  not 
without  need  of  some  review  or  some  ad- 
justment. I  look  with  greater  interest, 
friendship,  or  support  to  review  by 
courts.  I  think  questions  are  involved 
that  might  lend  themselves  to  more 
favorable  consideration  by  the  court.  If 
an  amendment  such  as  the  one  proposed 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  act,  we  would 
place  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest  entirely 
upon  the  Renegotiation'  Board.  We 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  administering 
agency  that  might  make  the  contract. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct,  and  I 
shall  do  what  I  C£in  to  get  him  some 
votes. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
connection  with  the  contracts  which  are 
offered  to  the  ship  building  and  ship 
repair  companies  and  which  contain 
these  profit  limitation  clauses,  it  is  not 
compulsory  for  the  companies  to  accept 
the  contracts,  and  that  when  they  ac- 
cept the  contracts  they  do  so  of  their  own 
free  will. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  accept  the 
profit-limitation  principles  embodied  in 
the  contracts.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  I  con- 
clude by  asking  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  Senator  earlier 
made  the  statement  that  the  administra- 
tion was  opposed  to  the  sunendment. 
What  manifestation  has  the  administra- 
tion made  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  executive  session 
of  the  committee  yesterday — I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  authorized  to  divulge  what 
was  said  in  executive  session.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  There  was  no  one  pres- 
ent but  the  heads  of  the  departments 
And  the  General  Counsel.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  being  present  w'ho  had  author- 
ity to  speak  for  the  administration.  The 
only  man  that  I  know  who  was  there  who 
might  b«  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  admin- 
titration  was  Assistant  0«neral  Counsfl 
of  the  MarlUmt  Administration,  It  Is 
not  nccrssary  to  say  what  was  said,  but 
mcr«Iy  who  was  thrr«,  Absence  speaks 
for  Itself.  The  administration  has  taken 
no  position. 

Mr.  OORB.  Tlie  Senator  has  stated  It 
correctly.    I  can  say  that  the  spokesman 


for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
spokesman  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion were  in  the  executive  session  yes- 
terday. I  understand  they  belong  to  the 
administration.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
administration,  I  am  advised.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion that  the  Navy  presented  its  opF>o- 
sition  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Navj'  was  not  represented  yesterday  at 
the  hearing.  Although  I  am  not  privi- 
leged to  reveal  the  testimony  that  was 
given  in  the  executive  session.  I  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  can  de- 
duce from  what  we  have  said  that  the 
administration  was  pretty  well  repre- 
sented. I  will  ask  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  if  I  have  made  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  stated  the  sit- 
uation correctly.  There  were  present 
representatives  of  various  departments 
of  the  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld?/ 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  whether  the 
amendment  which  he  attacks  does  not 
change  existing  law  and  existing  prac- 
tice? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  existing  law  does  not 
contain  the  amendment.  Some  agencies 
of  Government,  particularly  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, customarily  include  in  their 
contracts  provisions  limiting  profits  un- 
der the  contracts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  adopted, 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  so. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  under- 
takes to  prohibit  Government  agencies 
from  having  such  a  provision  in  the  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  or  of  any  evidence  from  any 
governmental  department  which  indi- 
cates that  the  present  practice  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  been  unsatisfactory? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  complaints.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  can  say  that  we  have  had  any 
testimony  on  it.  We  have  not  had  any 
hearings  on  the  subject.  However,  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  complaints  about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  any  evidence  that,  because  of  this 
practice,  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Navy  Department  have  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  contractors  for  Jobs 
which  the  U.S.  Government  need»  to 
have  done? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  heai-d  the 
testimony,  and  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
committer.  What  Is  the  motivation  for 
changing  the  existing  practice? 

Mr,  OORE.  I  am  unable  to  supply 
the  motive. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield.  Mad- 
am President,  may  we  have  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  puzzled  to  know 
the  theory  on  which  the  amendment  is 
based,  or  how  it  relates  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  should  like  to  present  a  hy- 
pothesis to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Suppose  Congress  were 
to  pass  a  law  to  prohibit  two  private 
parties  entering  into  a  contract,  from 
including  in  it  any  provision  relating  to 
the  limitation  of  profit.  Does  not  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tenne-ssee 
believe  that  this  would  raise  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  as  to  the  right  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  such  a  contractual 
provision  between  two  private  parties? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  do.  Indeed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Could  It  not  be  said 
that  such  an  effort  might  run  afoul  the 
due  process  clause,  as  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  prohibition? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  certainly  a  pos- 
sibility. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  upon  what  basis 
can  it  be  contended  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  advanced? 

Mr.  GORE.    By  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  By  the  amendment 
which  undertakes  to  do  this  very  thing 
when  the  Government  Is  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well.  I  say.  In  all  candor. 
I  believe  It  Is  an  amendment  which  Is 
completely  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee,  but 
I  am  puzzled  to  know  on  what  theory, 
reasonably  related  to  the  public  Inter- 
est, the  amendment  is  advanced. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  prefer  to  let  the 
author  of  the  amendment  reply  to  that 
question.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  rea- 
sons satisfactory  to  himself  for  offering 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
valid  reasons.  I  am  sure  he  does.  I  am 
w  illing  to  concede  him  all  sincerity  in  his 
position. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with 
great  Interest  to  the  argument«^ade  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. I  find  the  argument  compelling.  I 
note  that  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  about  to  speak,  and  I  shall  listen 
to  his  reasons  with  considerable  curios- 
ity. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  the 
Senate  Is  asked  today  to  sustain  the  Fi- 
nance Conmilttee  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  starts  on  page 
1,  line  9,  and  runs  through  line  14  on 
page  2. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
prevent  Government  agencies  from  em- 
ploying certain  nonstatutory  profit 
limitation  devices  which  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  have 
found  to  bo  a  perversion  of  the  Re- 
necotlatlon  Act  of  1951.  The  history  of 
the  amendment  Is  somewhat  as  follows. 

In  1950  the  practice  had  grov^Ti  up 
In  the  Maritime  Administration  and  In 
the  Navy  Department  to  put  these  non- 
sUtutory  pront  llmltaUon  clauses  In 
thrlr  conti*acts.  This  Is  not  done  by  ai^ 
other  dei^rtmcnt  or  agency  of  Oovcrn- 
ment.  The  contracts  In  which  thtM 
clauses  are  Inserted  are  all  subject  to  the 
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operation  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  and 
must  be  renegotiated  In  the  end  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board. 

It  became  clear  that  such  a  practice 
was  manifestly  unfair,  because  perhaps 
one-fiftieth  ol  1  percent  of  the  defense 
contractors  who  are  negotiated  within 
the  agency  have  to  go  through  renego- 
tiation again  before  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  The  amendment  was  submitted 
in  1959.  It  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  where  hearings  were  held  on 
it.  It  was  adopted  and  added  to  the 
1959  extension  bill. 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Housie.  The 
House,  without,  prejudice,  p^^^ding  fur- 
ther Investigation,  refused  to  accept  the 
amendment,  but  suggested  that  It  be 
referred  to  thi?  Joint  Comniittee  on  In- 
come Taxation  for  hearing,  study,  and 
report.  After  study  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Income  Taxation,  the  Joint 
Committee  filed  a  report.  In  which  it 
said.  In  part:  n 

It  Is  evident  that  \kt  procurement  agen- 
cies have  been  usln^.  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue using,  these  noftistatutory  profit  limi- 
tations to  achle\e  results  which  are  precisely 
those  which  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  to  prevenlt. 

The  amendment  Mas  offered  again  to 
the  1962  exten.sion  bill.  It  was  accepted 
by  the  Commi  tee  en  Finance,  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  on 
page  4,  states : 

In  order  to  preveuti  the  renegotiation  au- 
thority from  b€lng  ^xakened  and  to  pre- 
vent the  win  of  Congress  from  being  circum- 
vented by  such  admloUtratlve  action,  this 
amendment  prohibits  use  of  the  type  of 
profit  limitation.'}  desaribed  above  so  long  as 
the  Renegotlallcn  Ac|  Is  In  effect. 

That  is  precisely  the  conclusion  which 
the  entire  Congress  reached  when  it 
passed  the  act  which  suspended  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Vin.son-Trammell  Act  during 
the  renegotiation  process.  No  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government 
i,  enters  into  thl£  practice  of  double  rene- 
gotiation. The  practice  is  absolutely  a 
perversion  of  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Congress,  ex- 
pressed when  Condrress  suspended  the 
provisions  of  the  V5n.'=on-Trammell  Act 
during  the  period  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 

All  I  ask  today  is  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted,  so  that  these  few  contrac- 
tors, out  of  the  many  thousands  who 
contract  with  the  Oovemment,  will  not 
be  renegotiated  twice;  that  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  arbitrary  opinions  by  a  sta- 
tutoi-y  bureaucrat  concerning  provisions 
written  into  contracts  they  made  with 
the  department,  and  then,  when  they 
finish,  not  have  to  go  to  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  to  be  renegotiated  all  over 
again. 

In  addition,  as  I  stressed  at  the  be> 
Binning  of  my  remarks,  this  Is  a  com- 
mittee amendn'rnt:  It  Is  not  my  amend- 
ment. The  aniendment  comes  to  Uie 
Senate  as  an  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  It  was  approved  In 
1989  and  wa^  adopted  by  this  body  In 
IMS,  Then  U  went  to  Uic  House.  The 
House,  without  pjiajudlce.  »>eferjTd  the 
amendment  to  the  Joint  Con\mtttee  on 
Income  Taxatlim.  The  Joint  committee 
held  hcai-lnes  And  deterntlned  Uiat  the 


amendment  was  a  good  one  and  should  be 
adopted. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  again. 
It  has  again  been  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  For  my  labors  and 
trouble,  I  am  almost  accused  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  of  being  one  of  those 
horrible  people  who  do  not  want  profits 
limited  and  who  wants  contractors  to 
fieece  the  public. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee voted  for  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and, 
I  believe,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  voted  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  has  been  stated  in 
the  debate  that  the  Navy  Department 
has  followed  the  practice  of  inserting  a 
profit  limitation  clause  in  its  contracts. 
In  the  main,  are  those  contracts  cost- 
plus  contracts? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  they  are  not;  the 
contracts  are  biJ  contracts.  The  people 
who  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  testified  that  out  of  the  last  12 
experiences,  the  contractors  not  only 
made  nothing  approachin':  a  10-percent 
profit,  they  lost  money  on  the  contracts. 
Yet  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
arbitrary  ruling  of  a  bureaucrat  against 
the  intent  of  Congress,  after  Congress 
had  said  during  the  period  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act,  that  the  Vinson -Trammell 
Act  shall  be  suspended  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  profit  Hmitations.  In  the 
face  of  that  mandate  of  Congress,  the 
departments  still  act  contrary  to  it. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  uphold  the  com- 
mittee and  uphold  the  will  of  Congress. 
Congress  has  six)ken  on  this  particular 
subject.  Congress  has  said,  "We  do  not 
want  anybody  to  include  a  profit  limita- 
tion clause  so  long  as  there  is  a  Rene- 
gotiation Board.  That  is  the  business  of 
the  Board." 

The  reason  why  Congress  created  a 
Renegotiation  Board  was  so  that  it  could 
consider  the  very  things  the  bureaucrats 
want  to  include  through  nonstatutory 
profit  limitation  clauses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  if  any  of  the  contracts  are  cost-plus 
contracts? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  a  cost-plus  contract  since  the 
days  of  actual  combat  and  war.  Every 
one  of  the  contracts  is  negotiated.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  there  have  been 
many  losses.  Two  years  ago  the  Senate 
debated  whether  a  certain  contract 
should  be  awarded  to  a  Maryland  or  an 
Oregon  bidder.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  Oregon,  and  the  fellow  who 
got  the  contract  lost  |2  million.  So  I 
was  happy  that  Maryland  did  not  get  the 
contract, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  the  committee 
amendment  ha\'e  the  effect  of  prohibit- 
ing cost-plus  contracts? 

Mr.  BUTLER,  No.  It  N^-ould  not;  It 
has  noU\ln8  whatever  to  do  with  them. 
The  eoi^tracts  to  which  the  bill  applies 
will  all  be  renecoUated  anyway. 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  page  a  of 
the  amendment,  he  will  see  that  U  does 


not  apply  to  any  contract  which  will  not 
be  renegotiated.  I  think  the  public  in- 
terest can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board.  If  we  do  not  have  faith 
in  the  Renegotiation  Board,  let  us  say  so 
and  get  rid  of  it;  let  the  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  renegotiate  the  con- 
tracts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th3 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  that  part  of 
the  committee  amendment  inserting  sec- 
tion 2.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  ckrk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK] ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [  Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
froifi  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  P.ivstore],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Yareorouch]  arc 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamaraI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Kaasas 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Engle]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening  1  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Ser^ator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.ska  (Mr.  Hruska].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PillI  Is  paired  with  the 
Sonatar  from  New  Hamp,Hhli^  I  Mr 
MvspiiYl,  If  piTsent  and  voUnu.  tJ>e 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  \^>ould  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  fi^om  New  Hamp- 
shhT  would  vote  ",vea." 

On  this  vote.  th«^  Senator  txwxa  Itl^oUo 
Island  I  Mr,  PastoskI  is  paired  with  tht* 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr,  Bkau),  If 
piTsetil  and  wtlnir,  tl\e  Senator  f»t>m 
Rliode  Island  would  x-ote  "na,v."  and 
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the  Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  ( Mr.  Beall  I , 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Carlson 
and  Mr.  Pearson!,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  are  also  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Kuchel!  is  paired  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EngleI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  ^vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea,"  and*  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  46.  as  follows : 


NAY&— 46 


[No.  106  Leg.) 

YEAS— 26 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Saltonstall 

Boggs 

Eastland 

Scott 

Bush 

EUender 

Smith.  Maine 

Butler 

Fong 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Thurmond 

Capehart 

Javlts 

Tower 

Ccx>per 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young,  N  Dak 

Curtis 

Russell 

Aiken 

Hartko 

Moss 

Allott 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Rickey 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bible 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Case 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Church 

Keatiijg 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

DougLis 

Long,  La, 

Stennls 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ervln 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oore 

Monroney 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Beall 

Hruska 

McNamara 

Burdick 

Jordan 

Miller 

Cannon 

Kefauver 

Morton 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Murphy 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Pastore 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Pearson 

Engle 

Long.  Mo 

Pell 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Gruening 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

So  the  first  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  i»resldent. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1949— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  now  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  the  conference  report  on  the  Export 
Control  Act.    It  is  a  privileged  matter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide 
for  continuation  of  authority  for  regula- 
tion of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3161)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  author- 
ity for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for  other 
purpcwes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  .and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  section  12  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'June  30,  1962'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'June  30,  1965". 

"Six:.  2.  Section  1(b)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

•■  'I b)  The  unrestricted  export  of  materials 
without  regard  to  their  potential  military 
and  economic  significance  may  adversely 
affect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.' 


"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  'of 
the  United  States'  Immediately  Isefore  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"  "The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  formulate, 
reformulate,  and  apply  such  controls  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  in  cooperation  with 
all  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  to  formu- 
late a  unified  commercial  and  trading  policy 
to  be  observed  by  the  non-Communist-domi- 
nated  nations  or  areas  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Communist-dominated  nations.' 

"(c)  Section  2  of  such  act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
(after  the  paragraph  added  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  'The  Congress  further  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  in  trade 
with  Communist-dominated  nations  to 
further  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'Such  rules  and  regulations  ;hall  provide  for 
dental  of  any  request  or  application  for  au- 
thority to  export  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies. Including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  If  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  export  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  niilitary  or  economic  po- 
tential of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'violations 

"'Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  in  case  of  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  hereunder, 
the  violator  or  violators,  upon  conviction, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. For  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  the  offender  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  three  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  Involved  or  $20,(X>0,  whichever 
Is  greater,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  fnore 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. 

"'(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  any  ma- 
terial contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued 
hereunder,  with  knowledge  that  such  exports 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Commu- 
nist-dominated nation,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000,  whichever 
is  greater,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.'  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
A.  Willis  Robertson. 
John  Sparkman, 
Paul  H.  Douglas, 
HOUEK   E.  Capehabt, 
Waixack  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wright  Patman, 
Albert  Rains, 
Abraham  J.  MtiLTES, 
WnxiAM  A.  Barrett, 
Clarknce  E.  Kilbxtrn, 
Ooroon  L.  McDonouch, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  piesent  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  shall  discuss  the  conference  report 
quite  briefly.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  take  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  confciees  met  this  afternoon. 
Much  work  had  been  done  since  the  close 
of  the  Senate  session  last  night  and  up 
to  the  time  the  -tonferees  met  and 
reached  an  agreement  this  afternoon. 
We  were  able  to  geft  together  on  a  com- 
promise bill  which  I  believe  should  be 
acceptable  to  everyone. 

In  the  form  in  which  we  bring  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  it  Includes  the  Javits 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  in  the 
committee  and  accepted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  includes  the  KeaUng 
amendments.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  there  were  two  Keating  amend- 
ments, and  tho  first  amendment  had  two 
parts  to  it.  I',  happened  that  the  House 
had  a  provision  which  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  first  half  of  the  Keating 
amendment,  but  was  a  little  different. 
The  House  conferees  insisted  upon  their 
version.  The  conferees  agreed  upon  the 
House  version  of  that  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  th<!  Keating  amendment  for 
the  second  part.  The  conferees  accepted 
tlie  second  Keating  amendment  in  full. 
That  is  the  one  thait  contained  the  pen- 
alty provision.  ' 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provi- 
sion on  the  term.  3  years.  The  Senate 
had  passed  the  bill  without  termination 
date;  the  House  had  provided  a  term  of 
3  years. 

Then  came  the  so-called  Kitchin 
amendment  to  section  3  of  the  act, 
which  was  the  one  subject  of  controversy 
in  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  on  the 
last  two  occasions,  and  which  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  here  last 
night.  We  learned,  when  we  reached  the 
conference  room,  that  the  House  con- 
ferees had  worked  out  compromise  lan- 
guage for  this  section  and  had  submitted 
it  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  KrrcHiN],  who  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  that  had 
conducted  studies  in  the  House. 

I  may  say  that,  upon  reading  the  lan- 
guage they  had  woa-ked  out.  I  found  it 
was  almost  identical  with  the  language 
the  Senate  conferees  proposed  to  the 
conference  committee  in  yesterdays 
session.  The  propoBal  corrected  the  as- 
pect of  the  amendment  which  had  caused 
the  trouble.  I  mentioned  last  night  the 
difference  between  the  words  "unless" 
and  "if."  That  difference  may  sound  un- 
important, but  every  lawyer  knows  the 
difference  between  the  use  of  the  two 
words.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  me 
to  read  the  language  agreed  on,  because 
it  was  the  pro\ision  that  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
rules  and  regulaUons,  ^all  provide  for  de- 
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nial  of  any  request  or  application  for  au- 
thortty  to  export  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies. Including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions, to  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions threatening  the  naUonal  sectirtty  of 
the  United  States,  If  the  President  shaU  de- 
termine that  such  export  makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  or  eco- 
nomic potential  of  such  nation  or  nations 
which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

As  I  have  said,  that  is  the  language 
which  was  agreed  upon. 

Madam  President,  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  conference  report.  I 
urge  its  app-oval. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows  of  the  gratification 
of  those  of  us  who  felt  that  the  con- 
ferees should  go  back,  and.  having  gone 
back,  come  to  the  Senate  with  a  result 
entirely  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  and 
my  compliments  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating],  who  made  tlie  motion  for  re- 
committal, which  was  so  successfully 
carried,  and  who  put  up  a  strong  fight 
for  his  amendment. 

I  am  glad  my  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee,  is  contained 
in  the  bill. 

I  feel  this  statement  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  legislative  record.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  the  standard  set  by 
the  Kitchin  standard  is  one  which  has 
actually  been  in  existence,  as  a  matter 
of  executive  responsibility  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
increase  or  decrease  what  he  has  been 
doing,  but  it  now  states  it  in  terms  of  the 
law. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think,  on  that  basis,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  done  a  splendid  job.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was  to 
leave  the  city,  but  stayed  over  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
him.  I  hope  he  feels  gratified,  having 
given  it  the  extra  time  at  great  sacrifice 
to  himself,  that  it  has  had  this  result. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  greatly 
pleased  that  we  had  such  an  easy  time 
in  arriving  at  a  decision  today.  It  was 
a  pleasant  change. 

Ml-.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
that  this  conference  report  represents 
substantially  the  Senate  view.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes.  it  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Therefore  I  want  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  last  night 
when  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Clark]  ,  paid 
glowing  praise  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  having  stood  up  to  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  Senate.    Now  we 


come  back  with  the  Senate  view.  What 
impressed  me  most  was  that  in  com- 
mittee we  were  dealing  with  a  proposed 
rule  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  XI^rk]  under  which 
the  conferees  to  be  selected,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  should  represent  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  Senate. 

I  found  liim  coming  and  going  on  that 
proposition.  Therefore  I  ought  to  pay 
a  compliment  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  appreciate  that. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  Ifist 
night.  As  I  told  him,  I  thought  he  made 
a  wonderful  statement.  I  do  not  ftelieve 
there  was  anything  inconsistent  in  what 
was  said.  I  told  him  I  wished  he  had 
made  that  statement  during  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

What  we  agreed  on,  even  before  we 
brought  back  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
law  1  year,  embodied  virtually  all  of  the 
Senate  bill.  Everything  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  in  the  report,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  half  of  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  and  the  substance  of  that  is 
included  in  the  House  provision  we 
adopted,  which  the  House  conferees 
thought  was  better  than  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. That  was  one  of  the  bargaining 
points. 

We  did  not  have  the  so-called  Kitchin 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill.  We  of- 
fered to  the  conferees  yesterday  morning 
language  which  was  almost  word  for 
word  the  language  the  House  conferees 
proposed  to  us  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  merits 
the  congratulations  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
speech  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  a  good  deal  of  effect. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  fact  is  that  we 
were  able  to  secure  today  that  which  we 
offered  the  House  conferees  yesterday, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  We  obtained 
today  almost  exactly  that  for  which  we 
contended  yesterday. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Which  the  House 
conferees  turned  down  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  And  which  they  ac- 
cepted today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  conference  committee 
for  a  job  very  well  done.  I  felt  con- 
fident, when  the  Senate  sent  the  dL«!tin- 
guished  Senator  from  Alabama  back 
to  conference  yesterday,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  convince  the  House  conferees 
that  the  position  which  is  embodied  in 
this  conference  report  is  a  sound  posi- 
tion. I  am  indeed  grateful  that  the  con- 
ference committee  did  not  yield  to  tho 
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importunities  made  to  the  conferees 
yesterday  to  pay  no  attention  to  what 
the  Senate  and  House  had  done.  The 
conferees  have  represented  us  loyally, 
faithfully  and  strongly  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  Export  Control  Act  will  be 
immensely  improved  by  the  amendments 
adopted  this  year.  Our  determination 
to  meet  the  Communist  economic  chal- 
lenge realistically  and  affirmatively  will 
now  be  clear.  There  will  be  no  further 
exciise  for  fighting  the  cold  war  with 
one  hand  tied  behmd  our  back. 

The  new  guidelines  for  dealing  with 
Soviet  procurement  efforts  should  result 
in  curbing  the  flow  of  both  strategic  and 
essential  industrial  equipment  to  the 
Communists.  The  increased  criminal 
sanctions  should  deter  export  violations 
and  allow  more  appropriate  punishment 
for  those  who  will  not  be  deterred.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  not  eliminated 
the  need  for  exercising  sound  adminis- 
trative judgment  in  each  situation  or 
precluded  the  flexibility  which  is  re- 
quired .to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
every  circumstance. 

We  have  also  expressed  ovir  interest 
in  having  a  greater  effort  made  to  obtain 
the  coop)eration  of  our  allies  in  a  unified 
program  to  prevent  the  buildup  of  Com- 
munist strength  with  the  free  world's 
help.  More  has  to  be  done  to  make  cer- 
tam  that  this  is  an  effective  joint  effort 
if  our  program  is  to  be  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

There  has  been  too  much  tendency  in 
the  past  to  rele^te  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  stnj^gle  with  commimism 
to  a  back  seat.  We  have  responded 
boldly  on  many  occasions  to  militai-y 
threats,  but  we  have  been  incredibly  re- 
luctant to  use  our  tremendous  economic 
power  to  induce  concessions  from  the 
Communist  empire.  There  will  be  no 
excuse  for  a  continuation  of  this  double 
standard  after  this  measure  becomes  law. 
Madam  President,  the  conference  report 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
.remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senator  referred  to  sending  me  back 
to  conference.  That  was  not  the  part 
I  minded.  What  I  felt  rather  distressed 
about  was  being  held  back  from  a  trip 
to  Alabama.  I  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Alabama  today. 

We  stayed.  No  one  is  more  pleased 
than  I  that  we  were  able  to  work  out  this 
solution,  because  it  will  continue  the 
law  for  the  next  3  years.  We  will  not 
have  to  fight  this  out  again  for  3  years, 
whereas  imder  the  provision  brought  to 
the  Senate  yesterday  we  would  have  had 
to  work  it  out  again  next  year. 

I  should  like  to  add.  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  3- 
year  extension  now.  and  intend  to  have 
future  extensions  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  on  a  4-year  basis.  In  other  words 
3  years  from  now  the  law  should,  the 
conferees  feel,  be  extended  for  4  years, 
and  then  later  for  4  years  more.  We  real- 
ized this  statement  of  intention  would 
not  be  binding  on  future  Congresses,  of 
course.  ^ 

The  purpose  of  this  3-year,  4-year  set- 
up is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  administering  the 
act.  to  hire  better  employees,  because 


the  longer  life  of  the  statute  will  make 
it  clear  to  prospective  employees  that  the 
Congress  intends  to  keep  this  program 
going  indefinitely.  In  addition,  we  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  Congress  considers  this  a  permanent 
program,  one  which  should  be  vigorous- 
ly carried  out,  and  one  in  which  we 
trust  the  entire  free  world  will  cooperate 
enthusiastically  and  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said :  Madam 
President,  for  the  past  hour  or  so  I  have 
been  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  connec- 
tion with  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
business.  I  understand  that  while  I  was 
there  a  conference  report  on  the  export 
control  bill  was  adopted.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
I  now  make  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord prior  to  agreement  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  exp>ort  control  bill. 

Tfie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  it 
was   about   this    time   last   night,   as   I 

recall 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.    A  little  later. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota says  "'a  little  later."  but  it  was 
about  this  time  or  a  little  later  last  night 
that  the  Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keating!  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  suggested  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  send  its  conferees  back 
to  conference  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  hands,  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  export  control  bill  which  would 
carry  out  at  least  the  general  policies  of 
the  Senate  as  manifested  by  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say.  good  naturedly,  that  a 
rereading  of  the  debate  of  last  night  on 
this  subject  will  be  foimd  to  be  very 
interesting,  when  one  weighs  all  the  dire 
predictions  and  all  the  expressions  of 
hopelessness  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  Senators  who  disapproved  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  sending  the  con- 
ferees back  to  conference. 

Madam  President,  we  now  have  a  con- 
ference report  which,  in  fact,  will  carry 
out  the  predictions  the  two  Senators 
from  New  York  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  made  last  night.  The  fight 
was  not  hopeless,  after  all. 

This  has  demonstrated  what  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  has  urged  on 
other  occasions.  When  we  send  con- 
ferees to  conference  representing  the 
position  of  the  Senate  and  they  en- 
counter an  attitude  in  the  conference 
which  can  be  described,  as  I  suggested 
last  night,  as  a  take-it-or-leave-it  at- 
titude, we  have  an  obligation  in  the 
Senate  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
conferees  by  sending  them  back.  That 
is  what  we  did  last  night,  even  though 
some  of  our  conferees  said  we  were  only 
putting  them  through  wasted  motion. 

I  said  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees  in  my  speech  that  I  sought  to 
strengthen  his  hand.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  J  for  the  great  service  he  has  ren- 
dered the  Senate  in  going  back  to  con- 
ference, presenting  the  position  of  the 
Senate,  and  bringing  to  us  a  conference 


report  which  in  principle  sustains  the 
Senate  bill  in  nearly  all  its  major  fea- 
tures. 

I  hope,  Madam  President,  that  the 
whole  Senate  will  learn  something  from 
this  experience.  I  hope  the  whole  Sen- 
ate will  profit  in  the  future  from  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  in  connection  with 
the  export  control  bill.  When  a  con- 
ference encounters  the  situation  our 
conferees  met  in  connection  with  the 
exFKjrt  control  bill.  I  hope  we  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  conferees 
when  they  return  to  the  Senate  and  re- 
port their  failure  to  get  satisfactory  re- 
sults by  doing  exactly  what  we  did  last 
night.  We  should  send  the  Senate  con- 
ferees back  to  conference  with  the  re- 
assurance of  the  Senate  of  our  complete 
confidence  in  them,  a  confidence  so  great 
that  we  want  them  to  try  again  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  our  point  of  view. 

This  illustrates  something  else.  Mad- 
am President,  which  I  suggested  in  my 
speech  last  night.  Very  often  the  House 
conferees  are  in  a  diflBcult  position. 
Very  often  the  House  conferees  need 
their  hands  strengthened.  If  the  Sen- 
ate sends  its  conferees  back  for  a  fur- 
ther conference^  when  they  go  back  the 
House  conferees  can  say.  "So  far  as  the 
Senate  position  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  position,  because  twice 
the  Senate  has  sustained  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senate  in  the  first  place." 

Likewise.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  House  now  and  then  to  send 
its  conferees  back  a  second  time  for  a 
conference. 

I  close  these  remarks  by  saying  that  I 
congratulate  the  conferees,  but  also  I 
hope  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  learned 
a  lesson  from  what  happened  last  night. 
In  my  many  years  in  the  Senate  I  doubt 
if  I  have  seen  the  Senate  send  conferees 
back  more  than  a  half  dozen  times,  but 
it  has  also  been  my  observation  that 
when  the  Senate  sends  its  conferees  back 
with  instructions,  when  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  good  bill  in  the  first  instance, 
there  is  a  pretty  good  prospect  of  getting 
a  better  bill  from  the  second  conference 
than  from  the  first.  This  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  connection  with  the  ex- 
port control  bill. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  Senate  con- 
ferees, who  last  night  were  a  little  criti- 
cal of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
because  of  the  position  he  took.  I  think 
the  conferees  have  served  the  Senate 
nobly,  and  have  given  us  not  only  a  good 
bill  but  also  a  precedent  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  follow  in  the  future.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  hesitate  to  send  con- 
ferees back  for  a  second  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
1969*  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
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of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  sup- 
plemental air  carriers,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

The  message;  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8031)  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  give  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  certain  regulatory 
authority  over  television  receiving  ap- 
paratus. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— EXTEN- 
SION OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CHILD  WEIJFARE  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAM OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT— THE  MEDICARE  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson 1  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  wb^h  to  present  this  after- 
noon a  revised  health,  hospital,  and  med- 
ical care  program  amendment.  In  order 
to  accommodate  these  Senators  I  have 
discussed  the  question  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
interrupt  the  proceedings  on  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
in  order  that  there  may  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  medicare  amendment. 

Madam  President,  first  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  laid  down  as  the 
unfinished  bus.ness  on  Monday.  July  2, 
H.R.  10606,  the  proposed  Social  Security 
Act  amendments.  Calendar  No.  1549. 

Mr. 
dent- 


JOHNSTON.      Madam      Presi- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator 
making  a  imanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  of 
course  I  do  not  mtend  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
one  or  two  questions  with  reference  to 
the  expectation  as  to  action  on  the  bill. 

I  understand  the  Senator  proposes  to 
lay  the  bill  before  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day next.  How  much  debate  is  there 
likely  to  be?  When  is  it  felt  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  claims  no  prophetic  vision  on 
this  question  or  on  any  other.  I  am  only 
proposing  that  we  start  the  debate  on 
Monday.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
move  right  along,  because  the  subject  is 
something  which  is  well  known  to  all; 
upon  which  there  is,  however,  consider- 
able controversy.  It  appears  to  me  that 
when  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson]  places  his  amendment 
before  the  Senate  he  might  be  able  to 
give  us  some  indication  as  to  what  he 
thinks  would  be  the  duration  of  the  de- 
bate. We  will,  however,  continue  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  welfare  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  will  not 
be  swinging  back  and  forth  between  it 
and  the  space  satellite  bill? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  Senate 
will  continue  consideration  of  the  wel- 
fare bill  and  the  tnedicare  amendment 
and  any  other  amendments  until  action 
has  been  completed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Fourth  of  July 
is  next  Wednesday.  It  is  not  intended 
there  will  be  a  session  that  day? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  no 
session  next  Wednesday.  I  am  happy  to 
announce  there  will  be  no  session  tomor- 
row. There  was  some  possibility  of  a 
session  on  Saturday,  but  there  is  no  need 
for  the  session  on  Saturday  since  the 
conference  report  relating  to  the  Sugar 
Act  is  as  yet  not  completed.  Further- 
more, I  have  discussed  the  problem  with 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  will 
not  cause  any  great  inconvenience  if  the 
Senate  should  not  act  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  Sugar  Act  until  Monday, 
or  even  next  Tuesday.  That  is  a  privi- 
leged matter,  however,  and  can  be  taken 
up  for  consideration  at  any  time. 

So  there  will  be  no  session  tomorrow, 
Saturday.  The  Senate  will  convene  on 
Monday.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  move 
that  the  Senate  meet  at  12  o'clock  on 
Monday. 

My  present  request  is  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  for  Monday,  July  2,  be 
Calendar  No.  1549,  H.R.  10606,  relating 
to  proposed  Social  Security  Act  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  he  can  tell,  this  far  ahead  of  time, 
what  time  it  is  contemplated  the  Sen- 
ate will  meet  on  Tuesday?  Will  that  be 
at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  a 
session  on  Tuesday.  There  will  be  no 
session  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  there  be  a  ses- 
sion on  Thursday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  will  be  a 
session  on  Thursday.  There  will  be  a 
session  on  Friday.  I  hope  every  Senator 
will  be  here,  but  I  doubt  it.     (Laughter.] 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  So  do  I.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  should  hke  to  ask  a  question  before  I 
agree  to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
When  will  I  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  speech  of  about  10  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  returns  to  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  does  not  ap- 
ply in  the  Senate.  Because  of  the  Sen- 
ator's charm,  ability,  and  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  for  him,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wished  to  present 
the  statement  as  soon  as  I  could  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  acting  ma- 
jority leader  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  acting  major- 
ity leader  deplore  the  f«u;t  that  there  Is 
no  nile  of  germaneness  in  the  Senate? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
has  unanimous  consent  been  granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators 
Humphrey.  Douglas.  Javits,  Magnuson, 
Pell,  Hartke,  Case,  Burdick,  McCarthy. 
Morse.  Neuberger,  Engle,  Moss,  Pas- 
tore,  KucHEL,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Jackson, 
Long  of  Missouri,  Keating,  Cooper.  Hart, 
Randolph,  Metcalf,  McGee,  and  Clark, 
I  submit  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  us,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Madam  President,  because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  these  amend- 
ments and  the  difficulty  of  following  all 
of  their  provisions  as  they  amend  other 
sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
of  contents  which  has  been  prepared 
may  appear  just  ahead  of  the  text  of 
the  amendments  when  the  amendments 
are  printed,  or  if  that  is  not  regarded 
as  desirable,  that  the  table  of  contents 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  printed 
amendments  at  the  appropriate  places. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  address  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on 
significant  improvements  in  the  Ander- 
son bill  (S.  909)  made  by  the  Anderson 
amendments  to  the  welfare  bill  (H.R. 
10606). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
at  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  have  en- 
joyed immensely  the  opportunities  I 
have  had  for  discussions  in  the  past  few 
days  with  members  of  the  minority 
party.  I  mention  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Javits],  with  whom  I  have  had  many 
discussions.  I  have  found  his  assistance 
to  be  extremely  valuable.  I  mention  also 
the  other  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating],  with  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  subject;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper],  who  has  long  been  known 
for  his  position  in  this  field;  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case];  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  KuchelI. 
It  has  been  a  pleasant  experience,  be- 
cause in  a  long  experience  in  public  life 
those  Senators  have  made  contributions 
to  me  which  I  have  deeply  appreciated, 
and  by  their  public  discussions  they  have 
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made  it  possible  for  me  to  envision  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  bill  which  had  not 
heretofore  been  considered. 

Their  assistance  has  made  possible 
many  features  in  the  present  bilL  I  pay 
tribute  to  them  now  as  I  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  them  many  times  in  the  past. 

I  point  out  also  that  twice  up>on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  said  that  we 
would  make  every  effort  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  some  sort  of  harmonious  arrange- 
ment under  which  he  might  join  me  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  We  do  not  com- 
pletely subscribe  to  everything  in  the 
same  way.  No  Senator  would  wish  it 
that  way.  But  I  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
is  a  cosponsor  on  the  bill.  Therefore  I 
think  he  has  made  good  on  the  solemn 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  Senate  on 
two  different  occasions,  that  every  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  work  on  these 
questions  in  a  proper  and  harmonious 
fashion. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  H.R. 
10606  is  a  considerably  improved  version 
of  S.  909. 

It  was  developed  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  comments,  questions,  and 
criticisms  arising  during  discussion  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  909.  I  have  studied 
other  bills  that  have  been  introduced. 
I  have  welcomed  suggestions  from  all 
who  sincerely  want  a  bill  to  be  enacted. 

We  have  revised  S.  909  to  make  many 
improvements.  Our  proposed  amend- 
ment is  one  which  can  be  supported  by 
all  who  agree,  in  principle,  on  the  social 
security  approach  and  by  all  v.'ho  sin- 
cerely want  a  bill  passed. 

Unless  favorable  action  is  taken  now, 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  could  be- 
come a  major  issue  in  the  fall  elections, 
and  next  year  a  bill  will  be  passed.  But 
the  problem  that  confronts  our  aged  peo- 
ple is  so  pressing  that  I  hope  we  will 
not  delay  a  solution  another  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  meet  the  reasonable 
objections  to  S.  909,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  its  essential  points — 
health  insurance  benefits  for  aced  social 
security  beneficiaries  and  railroad  retire- 
ment annuitants  without  a  means  test 
and  financed  through  the  contributory 
social  security  system. 

THE    SOCIAL    SECXTIITT    APPROACH    IS    ESSENTIAL 

On  these  essential  social  security  fea- 
tures. I  cannot  compromise.  Our  pro- 
posed amendment  would  utilize  the  so- 
cial security  financing  mechanism,  for 
through  this  mechanism  the  health  in- 
surance needs  of  our  people  in  their  later 
years  can  be  met  by  payments  made  dur- 
ing their  working  years. 

Health  insurance  will  go  far  to  make 
retirement  protection  under  social  se- 
curity truly  adequate  in  a  way  that  in- 
creased cash  monthly  payments  can 
never  achieve.  Health  costs  of  the  aged 
are  not  evenly  distributed  from  month  to 
month  or  even  from  year  to  year.  A  per- 
son over  65  may  have  no  appreciable 
health  costs  for  several  years  and  then  in 
a  short  time  have  health  costs  running 
into  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  clearly 
not  possible  to  increase  the  cash  benefit 
under  OASI  sufiBciently  to  cover  such 
large  expenses. 


The  health  insurance  payments  to 
which  the  elderly  would  be  entitled 
would  \>e  paid  as  a  right  earned  through 
the  social  security  system  which  they 
have  helped  support  by  their  contribu- 
tions during  their  working  years.  There 
would  be  no  means  test. 

The  amendment  would  follow  the  same 
threefold  attack  on  dependency  in  old 
age  as  that  carried  out  by  the  present  so- 
cial security  program.  First,  basic 
health  insurance  protection  against  hos- 
pital costs  and  certain  alternatives  to 
hospitalization  would  be  afforded  the 
elderly  through  social  security;  second, 
the  existence  of  a  program  of  basic  pro- 
tection would  encourage  the  development 
of  additional,  private  protection  which 
the  individual  could  purchase  by  his  own 
means;  third,  all  the  States  would  be 
placed  in  a  far  better  financial  position 
to  provide  adequate  medical  assistance 
to  help  the  relatively  small  group  whose 
special  needs  and  circumstances  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  health  costs 
that  exceed  those  covered  in  this  bill. 

The  proposed  program  would  be  fi- 
nanced on  the  same  financially  soimd 
basis  as  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram. Its  cost  over  the  longrun  future 
has  been  carefully  calculated,  and  suf- 
ficient income  to  meet  both  short-term 
and  longrun  program  obligations  is 
provided  for. 

HEALTH     BENEirrS     FOR     THOSE     NOT     INSURED 
LNDER    SOCIAL    SECTRITT 

It  is  estimated  that  by  January  1964 — 
the  effective  date  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment— the  total  population  age  65  and 
over  in  the  United  States  will  be.  17.9 
million.  Of  this  number,  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million,  although  not  eligible  for 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
protection,  would  have  their  health  needs 
taken  care  of  under  various  other  gov- 
ernmental programs — including  retired 
Federal  employees  who  have  govern- 
mental health  insurance  protection 
available  to  them.  This  leaves  approxi- 
mately 17' 2  million  persons  65  and  over, 
of  which  about  15  million  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  health  insurance  under  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement.  We 
have  included  in  this  amendment  a  pro- 
vision for  furnishing  to  these  2!/2  million 
aged  iJeople,  from  general  revenues,  the 
same  health  benefits  as  provided  to  those 
insured  under  the  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  programs. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  provision  would 
be  about  $250  million  in  calendar  year 
1964,  the  year  the  health  benefits  pro- 
gram would  go  into  effect.  This  cost 
would  be  offset  by  savings  in  Federal 
medical  care  expenditures  in  1964  that 
except  for  the  passage  of  my  bill  would 
be  made  under  public  assistance  and 
the  veterans'  programs.  These  savings 
would  be  about  $200  million,  leaving  a 
net  cost  to  general  revenues  of  about  $50 
million  in  1964.  The  annual  cost  of  the 
provision  would  drop  sharply  in  following 
years  and  eventually  wash  out  altogether. 

IMPROVED   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDtRES 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  909  last 
year  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  many 
helpful  suggestions  from  physicians  and 
hospital  administrators  all  over  the 
country  pointing  out  ways  in  which  the 
administrative  features  of  the  bill  could 


be  Improved.  I  have  also  studied  the 
sincere  concerns  expressed  by  some  that 
the  Federal  procedures  might  impose  dif- 
ficult requirements  or  administrative 
burdens  on  hospitals.  Our  proposed 
amendment  meets  each  of  the  specific 
criticisms  that  some  provisions  of  S  909 
might  possibly— though  the  possibility 
be  remote — result  in  Government  inter- 
ference with  the  operation  of  hospitals 
or  the  practice  of  medicine. 

SIGNIFICANT   ADMINISTRATIVE    ROLE    POR    PRIVATE 
0.iCANI2ATI0N3 

Under  our  proposed  amendment  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfaie  would  be  given  specific  statutory 
authority  to  delegate  some  of  the  more 
sensitive  administrative  functions  to 
Blue  Cross  or  to  other  similar  voluntary 
organizations  that  are  experienced  in 
dealing  with  hospitals  and  other  provid- 
ers of  health  services.  Any  group  of  hos- 
pitals— or  group  of  other  providers  of 
health  services — could  designate  a  pri- 
vate organization  of  their  own  choice  to 
receive  their  bills  for  services  and  to  pay 
these  bills.  If  advantageous,  additional 
administrative  functions  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  organization. 
These  administrative  functions  would 
include  reviewing  hospital  fiscal  records 
as  a  part  of  the  determination  of  the 
cost  of  services,  and  acting  as  a  center 
for  communicating  and  interpreting  pay- 
ment procedures  to  hospitals. 

I  should  point  out  that  representatives 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  last  summer  urged  an  ap- 
proach that  would  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  organizations  if  a  bill  of  this 
type  were  to  be  enacted,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced from  numerous  conversations 
with  individuals  in  the  field  of  ho.spital 
administration  that  the  provisions  I  am 
now  outlining  will  prove  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory  to  them.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage hospitals  and  other  providers  of 
services  would  find  in  this  arrangement 
would  be  that  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Federal  program  would  be  applied  by 
the  same  organization  administering  the 
private,  voluntary  benefit  program  with 
which  most  of  them  deal. 

The  role  that  Blue  Cross  plans  and 
.•similar  expert  organizations  could  play 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  my  pro- 
p>osed  amendment  would  have  advan- 
tages that  go  beyond  the  benefits  that 
would  be  derived  from  their  experience 
In  dealing  with  hospitals  and  the  work- 
ing relationships  already  established. 
With  such  organizations  serving  as  Inter- 
mediaries between  the  Government  and 
providers  of  services,  those  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Government  might  try 
to  intervene  in  hospital  affairs  would  feel 
much  more  comfortable. 

SOLE    OF    STATE    AGENCIES 

The  Federal  Government  would  use 
State  agencies  to  determine  whether  hos- 
pitals which  are  not  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  or  skilled  nursing  facilities 
and  other  providers  of  health  services 
are  qualified  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  conditions  of  participation 
for  such  providers  are  spelled  out  in  my 
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bill.  State  agencies  would  determine 
whether  they  are  met.  State  health  de- 
partments or  other  appropriate  agencies 
designated  by  each  State  would  also  give 
professional  consultation  to  providers  of 
health  services  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  conditions  for  participation  and  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  necessary 
fiscal  records  and  providing  information 
necessary  to  derive  operating  costs  which 
are  the  basis  for  i  payment  for  their 
services. 

State  governments  are  well  fitted  to 
perform  these  functions  since  they  al- 
ready license  health  facilities. 

CONDITIONS    PO<    PARTICIPATION 

Many  people  in  the  health  field  have 
applauded  the  intention — clearly  re- 
flected in  S.  909 — to  be  specific  about  any 
conditions  that  hospitals  or  other  organ- 
izations would  have  to  meet  before  they 
could  participate  in  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. To  make  sure  that  the  new  pro- 
gram would  not  in  any  way  undercut  the 
efforts  of  the  health  profession  and  would 
not  permit  payment  to  substandard  in- 
stitutions, the  participation  require- 
ments of  S.  909  paralleled  requirements 
of  the  health  professions  as  they  define 
and  accredit  institutions.  A  misunder- 
standing of  the  provision  has  produced 
the  notion  that  the  Government  would 
impose  additional  requirements  beyond 
those  necessary  for  accreditation.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  makes  very 
explicit  that  the  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation may  not  go  beyond  the  profes- 
sionally set  and  professionally  accepted 
standards  established  for  hospitals,  save 
for  the  requirement  of  a  utilization  re- 
view arrangement.  The  amendment 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  name  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  and  to  require  use  of  the  Com- 
mission's provisions  and  findings;  it  pro- 
vides that,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
review  arrangement,  a  hospital  that  is 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
'  would  be  conclusively  presumed  to  meet 
the  conditions  for  participation. 

Our  amendment  would  assure  that 
participating  nursing  homes  are  of  high 
quality  by  requiring  that  only  nursing 
facilities  affiliated  with  hospitals  may 
participate. 

FINANCING    OF    illE    PROGRAM 

The  Chief  Actuai-jy  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  assured  me 
that  the  benefits  of  the  proposal  would 
be  financed  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis 
under  the  usual  cost  assumptions,  which 
involve,  among  othe)-  things,  level-earn- 
ings assumptions.  The  financing  of  both 
the  cash  benefits,  including  the  higher 
ones  that  would  result  from  raising  the 
earnings  ba.se.  and  the  new  health  bene- 
fits, would  be  accomplished  by  raising 
the  maximum  taxable  earnings  base  to 
$5,200  per  year  and  by  an  additional 
combined  employer-employee  tax  of 
one-half  percent.  Whereas  S.  909  pro- 
vided for  a  separate  Health  Insurance 
Account  to  be  maintained  in  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  our  amendment 
would  attach  even  more  importance  to 
separate  accounting  for  health  benefits 
by  establishing  a  distinct  and  separate 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 


The  proposed  health  benefits  would  be 
financed  by  an  allocation  to  the  Health 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  from  the  total 
social  security  tax  receipts — an  alloca- 
tion equal  to  what  a  combined  employer - 
employee  tax  of  0.68  percent  would  yield. 
Part  of  this — 0.50  percent — comes  from 
the  increase  in  the  scheduled  contribu- 
tion rates  in  all  future  years.  The  re- 
mainder comes  from  the  net  gain  re- 
sulting in  the  cash-benefits  portion  of 
the  system  from  raising  the  earnings 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.  The  health 
benefits  of  the  proposal  and  those  of  the 
existing  system  as  a  whole  would  be  on 
a  sound  actuarial  basis  under  these 
proposed  financial  provisions. 

SUMMARY 

Our  amendment  would  embody  all  of 
the  great  merit  of  the  social  security 
approach  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
meaningful  assistance  for  the  relatively 
few  older  people  who  are  not  now  pro- 
tected by  the  social  insurance  system. 
It  has  strong  safeguards  against  any 
possibility  that  Government  would  exert 
control  over  providers  of  services  and  es- 
tablished medical  practices.  It  would 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring Government  and  the  doctors  to 
come  to  agreement  on  fees  and  other 
sensitive  matters  that  are  best  left  to 
the  private  sector.  It  represents  the  vast 
area  of  agreement  that  has  been  reached 
by  those  of  us  who  sincerely  seek  a  way 
by  which  much  needed  protection 
against  the  cost  of  serious  illness  can 
be  provided  for  our  senior  citizens. 

There  is  no  justification  for  further 
delay;  we  must  not  wait  longer  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  program  of  protection 
for  the  Nation's  elderly  people. 

Exhibit  1 
Significant  Improvements  in  Anderson  Bill 

(S.   909)    Made   by   Anderson   Amendment 

to  Welfare  Bill  (H.R.  10606) 
J   blanketing  in  present  noninsured 

(Pp.  69-72.  sees.  231-233)  :  A  provision  has 
been  made  under  the  amendments  providing 
coverage  for  health  benefits  for  all  those 
who  are  presently  aged  and  not  protected 
by  a  Federal  program.  People  who  reach  age 
65  before  1967  and  who  do  not  meet  the 
regular  Insured  status  requirements  of  the 
social  security  system  would  be  deemed  in- 
sured for  health  Insurance  purposes.  Unin- 
sured people  who  will  reach  age  65  in  1967 
would  be  deemed  to  be  insured  for  social 
security  health  benefits  if  they  had  earned 
as  few  as  6  quarters  of  coverage  in  covered 
work  at  any  time.  For  people  who  reach 
age  65  in  each  of  the  succeeding  years,  the 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage  needed  to 
be  Insured  for  health  Insurance  protection 
Increases  by  three  each  year,  thus,  people 
reaching  age  65  in  1968  would  need  9  quar- 
ters of  coverage,  people  reaching  65  in  1969 
would  need  12  quarters  of  coverage,  and  so 
on.  By  1972,  the  special  insured  status  re- 
quirements for  health  insurance  would  have 
caught  up  with  the  regular  insured  status 
requirements  for  other  social  security  bene- 
fits for  both  men  and  women  and  will  wash 
out.  The  cost  of  health  Insurance  benefits 
for  these  individuals  would  be  paid  into  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Trust 
Fund  from  the  general  fimds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

2.  separate    trust   fund   provided 
(P.  45,  et  seq.;  sec. -202)  :  The  amendment 
establishes  &  new  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  completely   separate  from    the 


Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  In- 
surance Trvist  Fund,  Into  which  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tsixes  collected  for  health  bene- 
fits would  be  deposited  and  from  which 
health  Insurance  benefit  payments  would  be 
made. 

3.  USE  OF   voluntary   ORGANIZATIONS  SUCH    AS 

BLUE     CROSS     PLANS 

(P.  40,  sec.  1715)  :  A  new  provision  has 
been  added  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  an  organization 
designated  by  any  group  or  association  of 
providers  of  services  to  perform  certain  ad- 
ministrative functions  in  connection  with 
the  program,  including  determination  of  the 
amount  of  payments  due  and  making  the 
payments.  These  provisions  would  make  it 
possible  for  Blue  Cross  plans,  the  Kaiser 
plan  or  similar  organizations,  to  participate 
substantially  in  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

4.  USE   OF  STATE  AGENCIES   IN  -  ADMINISTRATION 

(P.  23.  sec.  1708)  :  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  State  agencies  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  and  to  provide  consultative 
services  to  providers  of  services  and  payment 
for  such  use  including  Federal  sharing  in 
the  costs  of  planning  and  other  activities 
directed  at  coordinating  these  services  with 
other  activities  of  the  State  related  to  health 
and  medical  services  and  the  personnel  and 
facilities  required  for  this  purpose. 

5.  SUPPLEMENTATION    OF     BENEFITS     BY     STATES 

AND     PRIVATE     INSURERS     PROVIDED 

(P.  4,  sec.  1701(b) )  :  The  amendment  con- 
tains a  new  provision  disclaiming  any  in- 
tention to  preclude  supplementation  of  the 
basic  protection  provided  by  the  bill  through 
other  health  and  medical  care  provided  by 
States  or  through  purchase  from  private 
carriers  or  otherwise. 

The  findings  and  declaration  of  purposes 
(p.  2,  sec.  200(b)  )  also  makes  clear  the  in- 
tention to  encourage  and  facilitate  supple- 
mentation by  States,  private  Insurance,  or 
other  methods  by  providing,  as  does  the 
present  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance, a  basic  social  insurance  benefit. 

8.    ACCREDITATION     OF     HOSPITALS 

(P.  24.  sec.  1708(b)):  Under  the  amend- 
ment accreditation  of  a  hospital  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
(AMA  and  AHAi  would  automatically  make 
It  eligible  to  participate  If  It  had  a  satis- 
factory plan  for  utilization  review  by  doc- 
tors on  the  hospital  staff. 

(Pp.  15-16.  sec.  1706(a)(7)):  Moreover, 
any  health  and  safety  requirements  added 
by  the  Secretary  to  those  spelled  out  In  the 
bill  could  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Commission  for  Accreditation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President- 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA"VnTS.  Madam  President,  I, 
too,  would  like  to  express  the  gratification 
wh'ch  I  feel  this  afternoon  at  being  able 
to  come  to  the  Senate  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  in  the 
amendments  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson]  and  his  col- 
leaf-^ues  in  what  is  close  to  being  a  com- 
plete approach  to  the  problem  of  medi- 
care. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
patience  and  skill  in  all  the  discussions 
which  we  have  had  on  this  matter,  and 
which  have  brought  us  to  the  brink  of 
agreement.  I  have  joined,  together  with 
other  colleagues  of  mine  on  this  side  of 
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the  aisle,  who  were  named  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  In  the  submission 
of  the  amendments. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  amendments  on  which  as 
yet  in  our  discussions  we  have  not 
reached  agreement,  and  that  relates  to 
the  option  which  shall  be  given  to  the 
individual  beneficiaries  to  participate 
in  a  private  or  cooperative  health  plan 
and  to  receive  some  assistance  with  it 
from  the  program  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  on  that  score  contains  an 
option  provision  which  we  have  been 
discussing  in  recent  days,  and  which  is 
not  quite  what  we  think  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  interest,  not  only  of  our  own  views, 
but  also  of  getting  through  Congress 
legislation  which  embodies  a  workable 
and  satisfactory  plan  for  the  American 
people.  Therefore,  upon  that  particular 
point,  and  that  particular  point  only,  I 
send  to  the  desk — If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  yield  for  that  purpose — 
an  amendment  to  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments. My  amendment  deals  solely  with 
section  1716,  the  so-called  option  pro- 
vision. I  ask  that  the  amendment, 
which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  be  printed,  under 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
this  Is  an  example  of  the  friendly  coop- 
eration which  has  existed  throughout 
our  discussions.  We  do  not  completely 
agree  on  the  option  provision.  We  have 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  handle. 
I  thank  Senators  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  allowed  this 
amendment  to  go  forward,  so  that  it  may 
-be  printed  for  information  only,  with- 
out saying  that  we  agree  absolutely  with 
everyOiing  it  may  contain.  I  again 
tharw  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  and  his  associates  for  their 
cooijeration. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  I 
think  it  most  significant  that  Republi- 
cans have  played  what  I  hope  is  a  major 
role  in  redrafting  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  in  bringing  about 
a  merger  of  the  ideas  in  my  medical 
care  bill  with  those  contained  originally 
in  the  King-Anderson  bill.  It  is  this 
kind  of  bipartisan  action  which  makes 
prospects  for  the  measure  so  encourag- 
ing. 

The  amendments  now  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  with  my 
colleagues  and  myself  as  cosponsors,  rep- 
resent a  bispartisan  measure.  In- 
deed, one  is  always  in  trouble  when  one 
coins  new  words;  but  I  am  bold  enough 
to  try  to  coin  one.  I  think  the  bill  could 
probably  be  called  a  "medichoice"  bill  as 
well  as  a  medicare  bill. 

I  believe  the  revised  amendments  are 
consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the 
1960  Republican  platform  and  are 
worthy  of  the  support  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  sdsle. 


The  large  measure  of  agreement  which 
has  already  been  reached  between  a 
group  of  Republican  Senators  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] is  most  gratifying.  We  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  carrying  out  the 
provisions  to  be  incorfK) rated  in  a  med- 
ical care  bill  for  which  I  have  long  con- 
tended. 

There  were  four  points  which,  in  my 
mind,  always  stood  out  as  the  differences 
between  those  points  of  view.  In  our 
opinion,  every  one  of  them  has  now  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  covered  in  the 
option  provision  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  although  we  feel  that 
further  discussion  of  that  question  is 
required,  and  we  have  submitted  our  al- 
ternative. 

There  are  three  points  of  complete 
agreement.  The  coverage  is  now  made 
well  nigh  universal  for  those  over  65, 
including  non-social-security  eligibles. 
I  mentioned  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  his  colleagues  have  devised  a 
plan  for  them  which  gets  around  an  in- 
come or  a  means  test,  which  appeals 
very  much  to  us.  It  will  not  be  nearly 
as  complete  as  we  had  hojied.  but  we 
feel  that  it  will  sei-ve  the  purpose.  We 
have  considered  the  proposal  very  care- 
fully. It  does  make  a  leap  into  taking 
care  of  2.500,000  people — we  originally 
thought  the  number  would  be  3  million, 
but  2.500.000  is  close  enough — who  are 
not  covered  by  King-Anderson.  It  is  a 
very  big  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
our  views. 

Second,  State  as  well  as  private  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  plan 
has  been  provided.  Again,  this  is  a 
fundamental  principle  for  which  we  have 
always  contended,  and  we  are  very  much 
pleased  that  it  is  now  recognized. 

Third,  a  separate  health  insurance 
trust  fund  has  been  established,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  understand  clearly  the  issue 
of  costs  as  we  go  along.  This  provision 
is  extremely  important  from  our  point  of 
view. 

Fourth,  we  have  made  measurable 
progress  in  agreeing  upon  a  provision 
for  an.  option  to  permit  beneficiaries  to 
retain  their  private  health  plans  which 
meet  the  basid  standards,  and  to  bring 
them  within  the  context  of  the  law. 

Madam  President.  I  shall  go  further 
and  express  the  expectation  that  we  shall 
certainly  agree  upon  that  particular 
issue,  having  every  hope  that  that  will 
not  be  the  rock  upon  which  we  will 
founder,  having  maneuvered  our  way 
through  so  many  other  rocks  up  to  now. 

The  changes  definitively  made  so  far 
are  those  which  I  and  other  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  advocated  for 
a  long  time.  We  believe  such  changes 
would  provide  great  advantages  to  the 
people  and  should  go  far  toward  enhanc- 
ing the  prospects  of  the  bill  becoming 
law.  As  I  have  said,  we  shall  be  work- 
ing further  on  the  option  plan  in  an 
effort  to  come  to  an  agreed  position  on 
that  point. 

For  a  long  time.  I  felt  that  the  social 
security  method  of  financing  was  a  re- 
gressive method  because  it  taxed  most 
heavily  those  who  were  the  least  able  to 
bear  the  cost.    I  felt  that  the  general 


revenue  method  of  financing,  according 
to  income  tax,  was  a  fairer  method.  But 
I  have  become  convinced  over  the 
months — and  it  has  been  a  very  long 
time — that  those  who  pay  social  security 
taxes  want  to  have  the  program  operate 
in  this  way.  Whether  it  is  regressive  or 
not,  this  method  suits  them  better.  Per- 
haps from  the  point  of  view  of  personal 
dignity,  they  feel  they  are  investing  in 
something  which  they  will  realize  in  due 
course  as  they  reach  the  ripe  age  of  older 
citizens.  Certainly  it  Is  a  method  of 
financing  which  is  more  economical  in 
terms  of  tax  revenues  and  appropria- 
tions. So  I  finally  came  to  the  point  of 
view  of  embracing  this  particular  method 
of  financing. 

I  say  that  only  for  this  reason.  I  hope 
it  will  be  realized  that  this  has  been  a 
diflBcult  wrench  for  me.  My  colleagues 
will  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  know  it 
has  been  equally  difficult  for  them.  But 
I  have  come  to  this  point  of  view — and  I 
know  my  colleagues  feel  much  as  I  do. 
although,  as  I  say.  they  will  speak  for 
themselves — because  we  want  very  much 
to  have  legislation.  I  feel  deeply  that 
the  time  has  come  to  enact  such  legisla- 
lation,  and  definitely  that  cannot  be  done 
unless  it  Is  supported  in  a  bipartisan  way. 
So  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  has  made  It  possible  for  us,  by 
listening  to  our  points  of  view  and  con- 
sidering our  deeply  held  positions  of 
policy,  to  join  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
historic  effort,  an  effort  which  seems 
more  auspicious  at  this  moment,  in  my 
view,  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President.  I 
strongly  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  exer- 
cising what  we  in  this  body  have  come 
to  expect  of  him ;  namely,  a  skillful  tal- 
ent for  bringing  Senators  of  divergent 
views  together  in  acceptable  compro- 
mises in  the  public  interest.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  associated  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  other  Senators  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  was 
an  act  of  legislative  statesmanship  to 
have  been  able  to  make  the  necessary 
concessions  to  our  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  whose  support  of 
this  measure  I  welcome,  without  In  any 
way  sacrificing  the  basic  principle  of  the 
King -Anderson  bill  and  its  reliance  on 
the  social  security  system  for  the  method 
of  raising  funds. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  measure  has 
been  drafted  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  will  profit  by 
the  example  of  bipartisanship  in  this 
body  and  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  enact  this  measure  while  the  present 
Congress  is  still  in  session. 

As  one  who  is  interested  in  the  public 
relations  aspect  of  the  proposal.  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  call  the  bill  "medicare" 
or  "medichoice."  or  anything  with 
"medi"  in  It,  because  I  find,  as  I  attempt 
to  explain  the  proposal  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  as  soon  as  the  "medi" 
is  used,  people  begin  to  think  their  doc- 
tor bills  will  be  paid.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  neither  this  pro- 
posal nor  the  King-Anderson  bill  makes 
any  provision  for  the  payment  of  doc- 
tors' fees  or  charges.    So  I  think  it  would 
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be  much  wiser  for  us  not  to  Indicate, 
even  indirectly,  that  doctors'  fees  are 
included  among  the  payments  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  element  of  care  by  doc- 
tors was  in  my  bill,  but  is  not  in  this 
bill,  because  the  King-Anderson  pack- 
age of  benefits  is  a  new  feature  in  the 
measure  which  has  now  been  offered. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  correct  in  saying  that  any  term 
or  any  description  which  would  tend  to 
give  that  idea  would  be  an  improper 
one. 

Doctors'  services  are  entirely  inciden- 
tal to  stays  in  hospitals;  and  I  used  the 
words  I  did  only  in  an  effort  to  indicate 
that  a  substantive  change  has  been  made 
^      in  the  King-Anderson  approach. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  remarks  I  made  when  I  used 
that  term  made  that  point  very  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  could  all  agree  on  seman- 
tics. I 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Yes! ' 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  satisfaction  over  the 
drafting  of  this  meature  which  seems  to 
provide  a  good  prospect  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  health  bill  which  is  so  greatly 
needed  by  our  elder  citizens.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson]  for  his  patience,  his 
skill,  and  dedication  to  the  substance 
of  this  cause,  rather  than  to  an  effort  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  situa- 
tion. 1 1 

I  believe  this  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
a  historic  occasion,  for  I  predict  that  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  will 
be  possible  for  both  Houses  to  pass  this 
measure  at  this  session,  put  it  on  the 
statute  books,  and  place  it  in  operation. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  I  also 
wish  to  express  satisfaction  over  the  fact 
that  I  am  no  longer  alone,  as  I  was 
several  years  ago.  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  At  one  time  I  was  the  only 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  vote 
for  the  Kennedy -Anderson  amendment, 
or  whatever  it  was  then  called,  which 
later  became  the  King -Anderson  bill. 
My  colleagues  are  dedicated  to  the  same 
purpose  and  objective;  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  made  their  contributions  to 
this  joint  effort  is  also  a  great  tribute 
to  them. 

The  leadership  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  his  colleagues  have 
provided  in  connection  with  this  effort 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
.  it  will  be  a  shining  mark  on  their  legis- 
lative records  when — many  years  from 
now.  I  hope — their  legislative  records  are 
placed  in  the  history  books. 

We  are  moving  ahead  to  perform  a 
needed  task  without  partisanship  and 
without  any  effort  to  obtain  pohtical 
credit.  The  problem  is  a  most  difficult 
one,  and  much  remains  to  be  done;  but 
I  am  confident  that  with  the  leadership 
which  has  been  shown  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  statements  made  by 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    New 


Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and,  even  more, 
for  his  patience,  cooperation,  and  dedi- 
cation, as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CasiI  has  said,  to  the  substance  of 
this  bin  rather  than  to  its  form. 

All  of  us  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
IJ^/*Javits]  for  his  leadership  and  for 
his^work  in  securing  the  inclusion  of 
these  amendments  in  the  Anderson  bill. 
I  think  both  Senator  Anderson  and  Sen- 
ator JAvrrs  have  demonstrated  true 
statesmanship. 

During  the  debate  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  elaborate  on  our  views  on  this 
measure,  for,  after  all.  this  is  perhaps 
but  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  it. 
However,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  statement  giving  my  basic  reasons 
for  joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
measure. 

Madam  President.  I  have  joined  as  a 
cosp>onsor  of  the  Anderson-Javits  bill, 
providing  health  insurance  for  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  older,  along  with  my 
RepubUcan  colleagues.  Senators  Javits. 
Keating,  Kuchel,  and  Case.  I  do  this 
because  I  have  determined  that  the  so- 
cial security  approach  is  the  only  prac- 
tical and  possible  means  of  providing 
an  insurance  fund  adequate  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  approximately  15  million 
people  over  65  years  of  age  who  will 
be  eligible  for  benefits. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate,  vari- 
ous health  insurance  proposals  based  on 
the  appropriation  of  general  revenue 
funds  have  been  proposed,  including  one 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1954.  In 
1960,  I  joined  with  Senator  Javits  and 
others  in  introducing  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  offering  a  voluntary  approach,  to  be 
financed  by  premiums,  and  by  appro- 
priations from  general  revenues.  It  was 
defeated.  It  has  become  evident  to  me 
that  the  Congress  and  many  in  the  coun- 
try will  not  support  a  voluntary  ap- 
proach depending  upon  annual  appro- 
priations of  millions  of  dollars  of  tax 
revenues. 

I  make  my  decision  upon  a  second  fact. 
Tlie  social  security  program  is  designed 
to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  retired 
persons  with  respect  to  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  I  consider  that  medical 
care  for  retired  persons  is  also  a  basic 
need.  Persons  under  the  social  security 
system,  of  whatever  income,  large  or 
small,  pay  into  its  insurance  fund,  and 
in  doing  so  make  it  actuarially  sound. 
All  such  persons  can  claim  present  social 
security  benefits,  whatever  may  be  their 
income  at  retirement.  The  bill  which 
we  introduce  preserves  the  same  equal- 
ity of  treatment  for  medical  care. 

Led  by  Senator  Javits,  we  on  the  Re- 
publican side  cosponsoring  the  bill  have 
been  able  to  secure  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  medical  care  bill, 
which  in  our  view  meet  every  reasonable 
objection  that  has  been  made.  These 
amendments,  which  we  have  worked 
upon  and  which  are  included  in  the  bill, 
are  in  substance  as  follows: 

First.  Places  imder  coverage  and  eli- 
gible for  medical  care  benefits,  the  large 
majority  of  people  not  now  included  in 
the  social  security  system. 

Second.  Provides  a  trust  fund,  sep- 
arate from  present  social  security  tnist 


fimds.  This  provision  assures  tliat  full 
Information  will  be  available  respecting 
the  actuarial  Integrity,  and  effective  use 
of  the  fimd. 

Third.  Provides  that  Blue  Cross  and 
similar  private  insurance  carriers  may 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the 
program. 

Fourth.  Provides  for  the  use  of  State 
agencies  to  determine  eligibility  bene- 
fits, and  to  provide  other  servic^. 

Fifth.  Provides  that  accreditation  of 
hospitals  furnishing  services  under  the 
bill  will  be  determined,  as  is  the  case 
at  present,  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association  and  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

Sixth.  Provides  means  for  benefici- 
aries under  the  bili  to  exercise  an  option 
to  use  private  insurance  policies.  We 
are  working  to  secure  further  improve- 
ments in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  in  order  to  explain 
these  provisions.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  memorandum  explairung  the 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SiCNmcANT  Improvements  in  Andehson  Bm. 
(S  909)  Made  et  Akoerson  Amendment  to 
Welfare  Bill   (H.R.  10606) 

1.  Blanketing  In  present  nonlnsured — 
(pp.  69-72.  sec8.  231-233):  A  provision  has 
been  made  under  the  amendments  providing 
coverage  for  health  benefits  for  all  those  who 
are  presently  aged  and  not  protected  by  a 
Federal  program.  People  who  reach  age  65 
before  1966  and  who  do  not  meet  the  regular 
insured  status  requirements  of  the  social 
security  system  would  be  deemed  insured  for 
health  Insurance  purposes.  Uninsured  peo- 
ple who  will  reach  age  65  in  1967  would  be 
deemed  to  be  insured  for  social  security 
health  benefits  if  they  had  earned  as  few 
as  6  quarters  of  coverage  in  covered  work  at 
any  time.  For  people  who  reach  age  65  In 
each  of  the  succeeding  years,  the  number 
of  quarters  of  coverage  needed  to  be  insured 
for  health  insurance  protection  Increases  by 
three  each  year;  thus,  people  reaching  age 
65  In  1968  would  need  9  quarters  of  cover- 
age, people  reaching  65  in  1969  would  need 
12  quarters  of  coverage,  and  so  on.  By  1973, 
the  special  insured  status  requirements  for 
health  insurance  would  have  caught  up  with 
the  regular  insured  status  requirements  for 
other  social  security  benefits  for  both  men 
and  women  and  will  "wash  out."  The  cost 
of  health  Insurance  benefits  for  these  indi- 
viduals would  be  paid  into  the  Federal  health 
Insurance  benefits  trust  fund  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Separate  trust  fund  provided — (p.  45.  et 
seq:  sec.  202)  :  The  amendment  establishes  a 
new  Federal  health  insurance  trust  fund, 
completely  separate  from  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal  disability  insurance  trust  fund,  into 
which  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  collected 
for  health  benefits  would  be  deposited  from 
which  health  insurance  benefit  payments 
wovUd  be  made. 

3.  Use  of  voluntary  organizations  such  as 
Blue  Cross  plans — (p.  40,  sec.  1716) :  A  new 
provision  has  been  added  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  agreements  with  an 
organization  designated  by  any  group  or  as- 
sociation of  providers  of  services  to  perform 
certain  administrative  functions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program,  including  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  payments  due  and 
making  the  pasmients.  Tliese  provisions 
would  make  it  possible  for  Blue  Cross  plans. 
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the  Kalaer  plan  or  similar  organizations,  to 
participate  substantially  in  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  program. 

4.  Use  of  State  agencies  In  administra- 
tion— (p.  23,  sec.  1708)  :  The  amendment 
provides  for  the  use  of  State  agencies  to  de- 
termine eligibility  and  to  provide  consulta- 
tive services  to  providers  of  services  and  pay- 
ment for  such  use  including  Federal  sharing 
in  the  costs  of  planning  and  other  activities 
directed  at  coordinating  these  services  with 
other  activities  of  the  State  related  to  health 
and  medical  services  and  the  personnel  and 
facilities  required  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Supplementation  of  benefits  by  States 
and  private  insurers  provided. — (P.  4,  sec. 
noi(b)):  The  amendment  contains  a  new 
provision  disclaiming  any  intention  to  pre- 
61ude  sijpplementation  of  the  basic  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  bill  through  other 
health  and  medical  care  provided  by  States 
or  through  purchase  from  private  carriers  or 
otherwise. 

The  findings  and  declaration  of  purposes 
(p.  2,  sec.  200(b)  )  also  make  clear  the  in- 
tention to  encourage  and  facilitate  supple- 
mentation by  States,  private  Insurance,  or 
other  methods  by  providing,  as  does  the 
present  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance, a  basic  social  insurance  benefit. 

6.  Accreditation  of  hospitals. —  (P.  24.  sec. 
1708(b) )  :  Under  the  amendment  accredita- 
tion of  a  hospital  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  (AMA  and 
AHA)  would  automatically  make  it  eligible 
to  participate  if  it  had  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  utilization  review  by  doctors  on  the  hos- 
pital staff. 

(Pp.  15-16,  sec.  1706(a)(7)):  Moreover, 
any  health  and  safety  requirements  added  by 
the  Secretary  to  those  spelled  out  in  the  bill 
could  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Conunigslon  for  Accreditation. 

7.  Specifications;  Option  to  beneficiaries 
for  payment  of  private  health  plans. — Bene- 
ficiaries covered  by  approved  private  poli- 
cies which  include  the  statutory  benefits 
could  request  that  reimbursement  be  made 
to  the  carrier  for  the  cost  of  the  statutory 
benefits  used.  Administrative  costs  would 
be  included  in  reimbursement.  The  private 
protection  would  have  to  be  in  force  for  the 
5-year  period  between  age  60-65  except  that 
for  people  attaining  age  65  in  1964  a  mini- 
mum of  3  months  would  be  required;  1965, 
1  year;  1966,  2  years;  1967,  3  years;  and 
1968,  4  years. 

To  keep  the  administrative  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  carriers  in  reasonable  propor- 
tion, insurance  companies  would  be  ap- 
proved only  if  licensed  to  do  business  in  all 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
if  they  have  at  least  1  percent  of  the 
health  Insurance  business  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  except  that  any  company 
could  be  Included  In  any  State  in  which  it 
had  10  p)ercent  of  the  health  Insurance  busi- 
ness in  that  State.  Associations  of  nonprofit 
health  insurance  plans  or  organizations 
would  be  approved  without  regard  to  this 
requirement. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Madam  President, 
this  bill  is  the  result  of  constructive  Re- 
publican eflforts  to  improve  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  to  base  a  medical  care 
plan  on  sound  principles.  It  represents 
the  best  function  of  the  minority  in  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  shape  legislation  by 
securing  major  modifications  and  basic 
improvements. 

This  bill  is  not  a  compromise.  It  is  a 
synthesis.  It  represents  a  union  of 
the  Anderson  and  Javits  proposals  which 
I  believe  will  be  recognized  as  superior  to 
either  alone. 

I  am  aware  that  a  majority  of  the 
medical  profession  oppose  a  medical  care 
bill  based  upon  the  social  security  sys- 


tem. I  have  the  highest  respect  for  their 
unselfish  and  humane  work  in  the  field  of 
medical  care.  Nevertheless,  it  has  be- 
come evident  to  me  that  the  efforts  of 
the  medical  profession  and  of  many 
worthy  insurance  plans  cannot  solve  the 
basic  problem  of  supplying  adequate  care 
to  millions  who  do  not  enjoy  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellow  citizens. 

My'  chief  reason  for  supporting  this 
bill  is  that  it  will  make  available  to  mil- 
lions of  people  at  least  a  minimum  of 
medical  care  against  suffering  and  dis- 
ease. I  am  familiar  with  all  the  argu- 
ments which  will  be  made  against  this 
bill;  but  I  want  to  support,  and  I  must 
supEKjrt,  a  measure  which  I  believe  meets 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of 
the  King-Anderson  amendments  to  the 
public  welfare  bill  if  I  could  have  been 
assured  that  the  amendment  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  desk  would  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  my 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  studied  very  carefully. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out  that  2  years 
ago  I  voted  for  the  Kennedy-Anderson 
bill.  But  that  bill  having  failed,  I  voted 
for  the  Kerr-Mills  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
enable  the  recipients  of  benefits  from  a 
State  program  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  who  are  now  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
prepared  to  the  health  care  for  the  aged 
bill — more  commonly  known  as  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — has  two  purposes.  The 
first  of  these  purposes  is  to  assure  that 
Ijersons  who  are  recipients  of  both  social 
security  benefits  and  old-age  assistance 
benefits — or  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  or  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled — will  not.  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  suffer  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  cash  benefits  to  which 
they  presently  are  entitled  under  these 
aid  or  assistance  programs. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  assure  that  entitlement  of 
such  a  person  to  health  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  in 
no  event  be  construed  so  as  to  reduce  the 
quantum  of  benefits  in  the  form  of  medi- 
cal or  health  care  to  which  such  person 
would  have  been  entitled  without  regard 
to  such  bill.  In  most  cases,  under  the 
amendment,  entitlement  of  such  a  per- 
son to  benefits  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill  would  result  in  greater  health  care 
benefits  being  provided  for  such  individ- 
ual, but  never  would  such  entitlement 
result  in  such  person  being  entitled  to 
less  medical  and  health  care  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment can  best  be  explained  by  applying 
them  to  a  hypothetical  case.  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  assume  that  Mr.  A.  of  State 
X  is  now  drawing  $50  a  month  under  so- 


cial security  and  $60  a  month  in  old-age 
assistance.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
entitlement  of  Mr.  A.  to  benefits  under 
the  King-Anderson  bill  could  not  be  used 
by  the  State  as  a  ground  for  reducing 
the  $60  a  month  the  State  is  now  paying 
him  as  old-age  assistance.  Thus,  he 
would  continue  to  receive  his  $50  a 
month  social  security  benefits  and  his 
$60  a  month  old-age  assistance  benefits 
in  the  same  way  as  before  enactment  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide physician's  services  to  those  insured 
under  the  bill,  but  does  provide  for  hos- 
pital services;  however,  the  insured  per- 
son who  spends  a  month  or  more  in  a 
hospital  would  have  to  pay  the  first  $90 
of  hospital  costs. 

Let  us  assume  that  under  the  old-age 
assistance  program  of  State  X.  old-age 
assistance  recipients  are  entitled  to  be 
provided  with  physician's  services  and 
with  1  month  per  year  of  hospital  serv- 
ices fully  paid  for  by  the  State.  Under 
the  above  assumptions,  if  Mr.  A  should 
get  sick,  his  physician's  services  would 
continue  to  be  paid  for  under  the  old- 
age  assistance  program  the  same  as  they 
would  be  now.  If  Mr.  A  should  have  to 
go  to  the  hospital  for  a  month  or  more, 
the  first  $90  of  his  hospital  bill  would  be 
paid  for  by  State  X  under  its  old-age  as- 
sistance program,  and  the  balance  of  the 
hospital  bill  would  be  paid  for  under  the 
King-Anderson  bill. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  would 
guarantee  that  old-age  assistance  re- 
cipients— or  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  or  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled— who  are  also  recipients  of  social 
security  benefits  would  in  no  way  be  ad- 
versely affected  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  also  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  King- Anderson  bill.  They  would 
not,  and  could  not,  under  my  amend- 
ment, suffer  any  reduction  either  in  the 
amount  of  their  cash  assistance  pay- 
ments or  in  the  total  quantity  of  pub- 
licly provided  medical  or  health  care 
benefits  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
be  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  in  all  sincerity 
that  my  amendment  should  be  accepted 
in  the  interest  of  protecting  the  out- 
standing pension  program  in  Colorado, 
where  there  are  some  50.000  pensioners, 
approximately  59  percent  of  whom 
receive  their  total  pension  from  OAA. 
and  41  percent  of  whom  receive  some 
social  security  benefits.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  a  particular  case  a  pensioner 
receives  from  social  security  $50  a  month. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  social  security 
insuree  could  receive  King-Anderson 
benefits  and  still  not  lose  any  of  the 
medical  care  benefits  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled  under  the  Colorado  State 
medicare  program.  Nor  would  the  King- 
Anderson  benefits  be  considered  as  a 
resource  in  such  terms  that  the  pen- 
sioner would  be  deprived  of  the  $60  due 
him  under  the  State  old  age  pension 
program. 

If  this  amendment  or  a  similar  amend- 
ment, protecting  the  old  age  pensioners 
under  our  plan  in  Colorado.  Is  not 
accepted.  I  shall  feel  constrained  to  speak 
at  great  length  t>n  this  bill. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson),  to  my  colleague  (Mr.  Javits], 
and  to  all  the  others  with  whom  we 
worked  in  this  field.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  in  such  a  harmonious 
manner — many  times  we  were  in  dis- 
agreement, but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
agreement  too. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that  we 
vitally  need  to  help  our  aged  citizens 
meet  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  health 
care.  This  measure,  which  we  now  offer 
as  a  substitute,  is  by  no  means  perfect — 
after  all,  no  bill  is ;  but  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents a  practicable  and  workable  solu- 
tion which,  in  all  good  conscience.  I  feel 
I  can  support  and  should  support. 

Our  substitute  represents  a  giant  step 
forward  from  the  original  so-called 
King-Ander.>on  bill.  Now.  instead  of 
hot  political  controversy  and  emotional 
charges  and  countercharges,  we  must  do 
the  job  of  providing  reasonable  and 
modern  health  protection  for  the  aged. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  the  bipartisan  health  care 
amendment  submitted  today  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  King-Anderson  program. 

Our  amendment  is  financed,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  partly  through  a  sepa- 
rate social  security  health  care  trust 
fund — which  seema  to  me  to  be  of  top 
priority— and  partly  through  general 
revenues.  General  revenues  would  cover 
those  over  65  years  of  age  who  have 
quahfled.  but  who  have  not  paid  into  the 
social  security  system.  This  involves 
more  than  3  million  people.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  they  be  included.  I  could  not 
support  a  measure  which  did  not  include 
them. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  program  will 
be  financed  out  of  a  new.  separate  and 
distinct  health  care  trust  fund.  An 
extra  V2  percent  in  social  security  taxes 
will  be  paid  into  it.  Because  this  money 
will  be  in  one  distinct  and  separate  fund, 
everyone  will  know  whether  it  is  soimd 
and  how  much  has  been  spent  and  paid 
in  at  all  times. 

The  use  of  private  agencies  to  admin- 
ister this  health  care  program  is  also 
important.  This  amendment  permits 
Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield,  and  other  groups 
or  private  insurance  plans  to  adminis- 
ter the  plan,  and  also  permits  State  ad- 
ministration under  certain  conditions. 
The  accreditation  of  hospitals  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  who  are 
the  ones  who  would  decide  which  hospi- 
tals are  to  t»e  allowed  to  participate,  is 
another  important  improvement.  It 
brings  these  organizations  into  the  pic- 
ture and  thereby  places  a  wholly  proper 
reliance  on  the  Judgment  of  private  ex- 
perts in  the  health  field.  They  are  well 
equipped  to  determine  which  hospitals 
should  quaUfy.  This  safeguard  serves  a 
further  purpose  in  avoiding  an  over 
heavy  reliance  on  Government  regula- 
tions and  controls. 

Finally  an  option  provision,  which,  as 
my  colleague  has  pointed  out,  is  not  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  our  desires,  is  in- 
corporated in  this  measure.  I  hope  very 
much  that,  as  that  measure  is  debated 
and  refined,  we  can  Improve  upon  the 


option  provision,  because  I  feel  that  it  Is 
an  absolutely  essential  feature. 

Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  had  rather  favored  the 
voluntary  approach  in  the  past,  but  it  Is 
now  clear,  in  practical  terms,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  get  action  by  that  ap- 
proach. Furthermore,  I  concede  that 
social  security  financing  does  have  cer- 
tain definite  advantages.  As  my  col- 
leagues have  pointed  out.  it  is  quite  ob- 
viously preferred  by  most  of  the  people 
whc  are  presently  imder  social  security. 

We  are  not  going  to  devise  a  plan  here 
that  will  get  universal  approval.  Social 
security  financing  allows  the  worker  to 
pay  for  his  protection  before  he  retires, 
so  he  can  look  forward  to  the  future  and 
it  does  involve  already  existmg  adminis- 
trative machinery — thus  avoiding  the 
establishment  of  a  huge  new  Federal 
bureaucracy  for  this  program.  aT-"- 
though  I  regard  the  social  security  tax 
as  a  regressive  tax.  as  my  colleague  from 
New  York  has  said.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  who  pay 
it  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  additional 
amount  for  health  care  protection. 

There  may  well  be  further  amend- 
ments, such  as  our  amendment  on  the 
cash  option,  which  I  shall  support. 
Right  now,  I  am  convinced  that  this  new 
amendment  is  a  big  improvement  and 
contains  many  sensible  and  desirable 
features. 

So  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
move  forward.  Undoubtedly,  improve- 
ments can  still  be  made  in  this  measure 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  but  I  believe 
it  represents  a  significant  step  toward 
bringing  the  conflicting  views  together, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  join  in  cospon- 
soring  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  gracious  words  of 
my  colleague.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
before.  This  approach  represented  such 
a  wrench  in  philosophy  that  I  hope  very 
much  that  our  respective  States  and  the 
Nation  will  realize  the  degree  of  states- 
manship and  effort  which  went  into  these 
determinations,  which  have  been  evi- 
denced by  my  colleagues  who,  as  I  think 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1  said,  took  a  giant  step  and  brought 
about  the  giant  step  which  is  represented 
by  this  revision  of  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Another  of  our  colleagues  who  has 
joined  with  us  in  this  effort  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  He 
has  asked  me  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  a  statement  on  his  behalf  in 
respect  of  his  sponsorship  both  of  the 
option  amendment  which  I  submitted  a 
few  minutes  ago  and  the  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    TJ.S.    Senator    Thomas    H. 
KucHXL    IN    Support   or   the    Anderson- 
jAvrrs  Health  Insurance  Amendment 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens  face  a  serious 
plight  with   regard  to  meeting  their  basic 
medical  care  needs.    I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  all  Interested  citizens 


bear  a  heavy  responsibility  In  seeing  that 
this  problem  is  met  effectively  and  rapidly. 

Studies  show  that  much  of  the  basic 
medical  care  needs  of  those  who  are  over 
66  can  be  met  by  financial  assistance  in 
meeting  the  payments  for  hospitalization 
and  services  rendered  in  the  hospital.  The 
bipartisan  proposal  which  has  been  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson)  will  go  a 
long  way  in  resolving  this  serious  problem. 

What  might  fittingly  be  called  the  Ander- 
Bon-Javits  amendment  is  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  previous  measiires  which  have 
been  offered  in  this  controversial  area. 
These  improvements  are  substantial.  They 
are  due  in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits ]  who  has  effec- 
tively represented  the  views  of  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  joined  to- 
day In  coauthoring  this  proposal. 

We  seek  a  solution  to  a  serious  problem. 
We  seek  a  forward-looking,  progressive,  and 
realistic  program.  On  the  whole,  I  believe 
we  have  moved  a  long  way  toward  these 
goals.  For  this,  I  think  all  of  us  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dUigence,  in- 
telligence, and  skill  with  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  represented  our  views  in 
his  many  meetings  and  discussions  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  These  improve- 
ments are  the  result  and  the  fruition  of  the 
finest  spirit  of  a  minority  party:  to  be  con- 
structive rather  than  obstructive.  I  am 
grateful  also  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co for  his  willingness  to  accept  most  of  our 
recommendations  and  suggestions  and  thus 
come  forth  with  a  measure  which  most  of  us 
can  support  as  being  truly  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendment  fully 
meets  one  of  our  two  major  objections  to 
the  so-called  King-Anderson  bill  and  goes 
part  way  in  meeting  our  second  major  ob- 
jection. We  have  now  secured  coverage  for 
all  those  who  are  over  65  y^ars  of  age 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  ever 
been  covered  by  social  security.  This  is  es- 
sential. It  was  completely  unreasonable  to 
discriminate  against  several  mUlion  good  citi- 
zens who  because  they  had  concluded  their 
working  years  no  longer  had  the  opportunity 
to  earn  the  social  security  credits  necessary 
for  coverage.  For  those  who  become  65  after 
1968.  a  reasonable  period  has  been  provided 
in  which  they  can  make  themselves  eligible 
for  the  medicare  benefits. 

A  partial  start  toward  reimbursement  to 
those  who  wish  to  continue  with  their  pri- 
vate health  care  Insurance  program  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  provision 
goes  far  enough.  Nevertheless,  I  have  co- 
authored  the  Anderson-Javits-  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  our  good  faith 
discussions  will  continue  and  that  when  this 
matter  is  considered  In  the  Senate  we  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  proposal.  Thus,  I  have 
also  Joined  with  Senators  Javits.  Cooper,  and 
Keating  in  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  which  we  will 
ask  the  Senate  to  pass  judgment  on  during 
the  coming  week. 

Further  improvements  in  this  new  pro- 
posal Include  authorization  for  State  agen- 
cies to  determine  eligibility  and  provide 
consultative  services.  In  addition,  we  have 
secured  approval  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  such  groups  as  Blue  Cross  and 
the  Kaiser  Medical  Plan — one  of  several  dis- 
tinguished medical  groups  in  my  own  State 
of  California — to  perform  administrative 
functions  imder  this  program. 

I  think  we  made  great  progress  when  we 
secured  agreement  that  there  be  esUblished 
a  separate  Federal  health  Insurance  trust 
fund,  under  the  social  security  system  but 
completely  separate  from  the  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund  and 
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the  Federal  disability  Insurance  trust  fund. 
This  separate  trust  fund  will  help  assure  the 
soundness  of  our  program.  If  further  bene- 
fits are  desired,  the  existence  of  this  trust 
fund  will  clearly  Indicate  whether  an  addi- 
tional Increase  In  social  security  taxes  will 
be  necessary.  Thus,  each  Individual  will  be 
able  to  equate  the  desirability  of  his  pros- 
pective benefits  with  his  actual  payments 
during  his  working  years. 

I  have  long  urged  that  States  be  permitted. 
If  they  so  desire,  to  add  to  the  basic  bene- 
fits package.  This  has  now  been  Included. 
I  have  long  opposed  a  means  test.  There 
is  none. 

In  addition,  we  have  met  effectively  the 
fear  of  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  determining  the  eligibility  of 
participating  hospitals.  We  have  provided 
that  all  hospitals  which  are  accredited  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  (composed  of  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association)  will  be  automat- 
ically Included. 

All  of  these  various  Improvements  are 
something  for  which  we  have  long  fought 
and  long  stood.  I  believe  their  acceptance 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  brought 
realism  to  this  complicated  and  difficult  area 
of  public  policy.  The  adoption  of  the  Ander- 
son-Javlts  amendment,  strengthened  by  the 
private  health  Insurance  amendment  which 
we  have  also  offered,  will  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens  on  a  sound  and  constructive  basis 
and  thus  help  build  a  better  America  for 
all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
the  submission  of  the  revised  amend- 
ment or  bill  for  health  care  for  the  aged 
is  a  very  important  moment  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  sure  our  colleagues  know  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  conferences 
on  this  subject.  Some  weeks  ago  it 
seemed  that  there  might  not  be  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  differing  points  of  view. 
After  a  series  of  discussions,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  de- 
cided to  consult  some  of  our  Republican 
colleagues,  and  In  particular  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  to  see  If 
there  could  not  be  an  accommodation 
of  certain  proposals,  looking  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  single  bill,  That  purpose 
haa  now  been  accomplished. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  maJorUy 
leader  (Mr.  MANarii;i.D I ,  Uie  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  AndsrionI,  the 
a«nator  from  New  York  I  Mr,  JavitiI, 
M\d  olhtr  RvpubUcan  Senators  who  have 
become  coAponMom  of  ihtN  particular 
meaAUit"  and  who  have  conttkbuted  «o 
much,  in  lettns  of  cooperation  and  ac- 
commodation, toward  the  fulI\Ument  of 
a  neces8ai7  objective. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  Utls  measui-e,  along  with 
many  colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  very  first  bills  I  Inti-o- 
duced  when  I  came  to  the  Senate  was 
a  proposal  to  Include  under  social  se- 
curity, for  the  purE>oses  of  health  bene- 
fits, hospital,  and  nursing  home  care 
benefits  for  persons  aged  65  sind  over. 

I  introduced  such  a  proposal  in  1949; 
again  in  1951;  again  in  1953,  and  in 
each  Congress  thereafter. 

It  was  only  in  the  last  Congress  that 
any  possibility  of  success  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  proposal  was  evident.  With 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AndersonI,  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  becoming  the  chief  sponsor 


of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  becoming  cosponsors.  a  de- 
termined effort  was  made  to  revise  the 
whole  program  of  health  insurance  or 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  insur- 
ance for  elderly  persons. 

The  Anderson  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  the  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative King  in  the  House  have  be- 
come symbols  to  the  American  people 
of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  a  "e- 
sponsible  representative  government  to 
care  for  the  health  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

It  is  my  view  that  there  is  a  real  op- 
portunity to  pass  a  constructive  and  far- 
reaching  measure,  one  predicated  upon 
the  established  and  well -recognized 
principle  of  social  security,  one  that  will 
do  honor  to  our  citizens,  a  proposal  that 
does  not  include  the  so-called  means 
test,  which  really  is  an  offense  to  the  dig- 
nity of  individuals. 

This  is  a  proposal  which,  if  passed  by 
the  Senate — and  I  believe  it  can  be — 
can  and  will  be  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
proposal;  and  with  the  support  of  our 
Republican  colleagues  who  have  joined 
in  this  bill,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  the  platform  commitments  of  the 
two  political  parties.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  it 

Next  week  in  the  Senate  will  be  a 
most  important  w6ek  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  because  In  that  week 
we  intend  to  bring  to  a  vote  the  revised 
and  modified  proposal  on  medicare  or 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care.  If  we 
pass  it  in  the  Senate  with  a  good  ma- 
jority. I  predict  that  It  will  have  every 
prospect  of  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  has  not  closed  the  door  on 
this  type  of  proposal,  nor  has  the  House 
membership.  There  Is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  be  the  springboard,  the 
launching  pad,  so  to  speak,  for  a  very 
Important  piece  of  legislation  that  U  long 
overdue  and  will  represent  a  distinct 
coiurlbution  to  the  social  welfare  pro- 
gvama  of  the  American  people, 

I  commend  my  colleaiuea  foi*  U>«ir 
InitiaUve  and  accompllahmtnt, 


RXTEN8XON  OF  IIINBOOTXATXON 
ACT  OP  IMI 

The  Senate  resumed  the  eonsldrrntlon 
of  the  bill  t  H.R,  12061  >  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  19SI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  In  the  chair  >.  The  bill  before  the 
Senate  Is  H.R.  12061.  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951. 

The  pending  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  beginning 
on  line  15.  page  2.  and  ending  on  line  10, 
page  3. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei-k  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  was  present  at  the  executive  session 
at  which  the  bill  was  considered.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  TalmadceI.  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  asked  me  to  come  to 
the  Chamber  In  order  to  make  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  which  I 
offered. 

Under  the  renegotiation  law  there  is 
an  exemption  from  renegotiation  with 
respect  to  articles  and  services  which 
are  defined  with  the  words  "standard 
commercial."  "standard  commercial 
articles."  and  "standard  commercial 
services." 

Briefly,  a  standard  commercial  article 
Is  one  that  Is  either  customarily  main- 
tained In  stock  or  Is  sold  pursuant  to  a 
regularly  established  price  list.  The 
definition  is  further  limited  by  the  re- 
quirement that  at  least  35  percent  of 
the  aggregate  dollar  amount  of  the  sales 
of  such  articles  is  under  nonnegotlable 
contracts,  that  Is.  to  civilian  customers 
or  to  Government  agencies  which  are 
not  involved  in  defense  work,  and  there- 
fore the  purchases  are  not  subject  to  re- 
negotiation. 

When  that  exemption  was  Inserted  in 
the  law.  It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening  the  burden  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  by  eliminating  articles  which 
were  generally  available  and  of  which 
the  price  was  readily  determinable.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  substantial  pat- 
tern of  leasing  such  standard  commer- 
cial articles  rather  than  offering  them 
only  for  sale. 

Since  that  time  the  practice  of  leasing 
has  grown  up  and  hits  become  quite  com- 
mon, both  In  ordinary  commercial 
trnmactlons  outside  the  Government 
and  within  Oovernment.  The  advan- 
tage of  leasing  is  that  immediate  outlays 
of  bapltal  are  not  requitt'd,  and  the  per- 
son lea^ni  the  article  may  change 
models  and  styles  fifquently. 

Standard  cummerelal  articles  which 
are  leaoed  Include  typewriters  and  oITlce 
copying  machines,  There  Is  a  very  lame 
volume  of  buslnesa  in  Uic  United  Stattni 
baiird  on  the  leaning  of  automobiles,  both 
pa.vteiiuer  cat  .t  and  trucks. 

During  the  executU'e  aeaalon  yesterday 
we  offered  an  amendment  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  extend  the  exemption 
from  negotiation  to  articles  which,  if 
sold,  would  meet  the  definition  of  stan- 
dard commercial  articles.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is  that  such  articles  are  lca.sed 
rather  than  sold. 

Representatives  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  told  us  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  Issued  a  directive  suggesting 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchase  standard  commercial 
articles  rather  than  lease  them.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  circular  of  October  14, 
1961,  which  sets  forth  that  policy.  On 
pages  3  and  4  of  the  circular  are  set  forth 
the  criteria  under  which  the  agencies  of 
the  Government  are  supposed  to  make 
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a  decision  a£  to  whether  they  will  buy  or 
lease. 

I  should  like  to  read  that  into  the 
Record:' 

1.  The  purchase  method  is  preferred 
when  all  of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

(a)  The  system  study  which  preceded  the 
selection  of  the  equipment  has  established 
a  re^onable  expectancy  that  the  ADP  equip- 
ment under  consideration  can  be  successfully 
and  advantages  usly  used. 

In  other  words,  if  we  know  what  it  is, 
let  us  buy  it. 

(b)  A  comparative  cost  analysis  of  the 
alternative  method  of  acquisition,  of  the 
types  Illustrated  by  Attachments  A  and  B, 
Indicates  that  a  cost  advantage  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  purchnse  method  in  6  years  or 
less  after  the  date  of  delivery. 

I  am  skipping  some  of  the  other  ex- 
planatory material  in  the  Interest  of 
brevity. 

<c)  The  capabilities  of  the  ADP  equipment 
will  continue  to  be  needed  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  system  requirements,  cur- 
rent and  projected,  for  a  period  t)eyond  the 
point  In  time  at  which  the  purchase  method 
begins  to  provide  a  cost  advantage. 

2.  The  leiise  -  with  -  option  -  to  -  purchase 
method  is  indicated  when  it  Is  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  proceed  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  equipment  that  meets  system 
specification 5.  but  it  is  desirable  to  defer 
temporarily  a  decision  on  purchase  because 
circumstanciM  do  not  fully  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions which  would  Indicate  purchase.  This 
situation  might  arise  when  It  Is  determined 
that  a  short  period  of  operational  experi- 
ence Is  desirable  to  prove  the  validity  of  a 
system  design  on  which  there  is  no  previous 
experience,  or  where  decisions  which  might 
substantially  alter  the  system  specifications 
are  imminent. 

3.  The  leiise '  method,  without  option  to 
purchase,  is  Indicated  only  when  It  is  neces- 
sary or  advantageous  to  proceed  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  that  meets  system 
specifications  and  U  has  been  established 
conclusively  that  any  one  of  the  conditions 
under  which  purchase  la  Indicated  la  not 
attainable. 


Itgoeaon  toMjr: 

(a)  LeM*  or  leaae-wlth.purchMe.opiion 
transActlons  In  effect  at  the  time  this  olrcu* 
lAr  la  laaued,  sud  which  are  espeotod  to  r«- 
mnin  In  efftot  until  Aaesi  year  1M4  will  be 

reviewed. 

X  aaa\imo  that  they  would  to  b«ck  «nd 
review  the  deals  mnde  prior  to  this  cir- 
cular, and  If  they  decided  that  pilor 
arrangemei^U  had  iwl  met  these  si>eeH\- 
caUoiw,  they  would  either  cancel  the 
lease*  or  they  would  continue  Uiem. 

In  other  woixls.  t4ie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  haf  suRRestcd  Uiat  the  Oowrn- 
ment  can  nax'e  money  if  it  buys  equip- 
ment If  it  plans  to  keep  It  for  moi-e  than 
6  or  8  yeari.  On  the  other  hand,  leases 
may  be  more  advantageous  if  the  equip- 
ment is  subject  to  a  rapid  rate  of  obso- 
lescence and  Is  likely  to  be  replaced  in  a 
5-ycar  period. 

Renegotiation  imposes  a  substantial 
burden  upon  business  firms  in  this  coun- 
try. Expeiience  has  shown  that  the 
paperwork  involved  in  allocating  costs 
between  renegotiable  and  nonrenego- 
tiable  sales  and  in  determining  profits  on 
such  sales  Is  both  time  consuming  and 
expensive.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  standard  commercial  article  exemp- 
tion for  sales  was  added  to  the  law  In 


1954.  Congress  obviously  felt  that  busi- 
ness firms  should  not  be  required  to  in- 
cur such  substantial  compliance  costs 
tinless  it  could  reasonably  be  expected 
that  excessive  profits  were  being  realized. 
I  believe  the  same  policy  reasons 
might  justify  us  in  amending  the  law 
now  to  extend  the  standard-commer- 
cial-article exemption  to  the  leasing  of 
such  articles,  for  a  lease,  in  reality,  if 
there  is  a  purchase  privilege  at  the  end, 
is  a  sale;  and  even  when  the  purchase 
privilege  is  not  present  with  respect  to 
the  article,  the  Government  is  purchas- 
ing the  service  of  an  article  for  a  period 
of  time. 

Tlie  standard  commercial  services  are 
also  subject  to  exemption  on  the  same 
terms  as  standard  commercial  articles. 
This  is  not  an  earth-shaking  proposal. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  stand- 
ard commercial  articles  becoming  avail- 
able on  lease.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  whether  the  Government,  in  the 
light  of  the  October  directive,  is  actu- 
ally increasing  or  decreasing  the  volume 
of  such  articles  which  it  is  acquiring  on 
lease  in  view  of  the  directive. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  and  permit 
the  committee  amendment  to  remain  in 
the  bill.  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  Is  of  that  great  importance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
for  his  very  able  explanation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  of  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  without  a 
public  hearing.  It  was  suggested  very 
briefly  at  the  end  of  the  executive  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday,  and  considered  very 
briefly  by  the  committee  In  executive 
session  yesterday,  with  only  very  brief 
testimony  eltlier  by  the  Senator  fi-om 
Utah  or  by  the  Renegotiation  Boai>d, 

We  are  in  grave  danger  this  afternoon 
of  seriously  weakenlna  the  Renegotiation 
Act  by  this  series  of  amendments,  I  am 
very  plM«ed  that  t)\e  Senate  a«  a  whole 
I'cjoolki  the  so-cnlled  Butler  amend- 
ment, and  qult«  da«litv«ly,  X  hop«  it 
will  reject  the  Bennett  amendment  alao. 
alUiough  1  well  recoaniae  that  at  thli 
hour  of  the  day.  with  Senators  departing 
for  all  sections  of  the  country,  it  will  be 
very  dlAoult  to  obtain  a  quorum  on  U\e 
floor  to  Bel  an  adequate  Vott, 

The  amendment  seems  Innocent 
enough,  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  aome 
boobytraps  in  it.  It  exempts  leasing 
arrangements  between  the  Government 
and  private  Industry  on  so-called  stand- 
ard commercial  articles.  It  should  be 
realized  that  the  leasing  arrangement  Is 
being  very  widely  practiced  both  in  pri- 
vate business  and  public  business.  I 
suppose  It  was  started  many  years  ago 
by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp., 
which  had  a  patent  monopoly  on  shoe 
machinery.  That  company  would  not 
sell  any  shoe  machines,  bqt  it  would 
lease  them  to  shoe  manufacturing  com- 
panies at  high  rental  rates,  on  which  it 
made  extremely  large  profits. 


I  do  not  suppose  the  U.S.  Government 
is  operating  any  shoe  factories,  but  if  it 
were  to  operate  shoe  factories,  it  could 
not  buy  machinery,  as  I  understand, 
from  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp. 
It  would  have  to  pay  rentals  on  the 
machinery.  The  pending  amendment 
would  remove  them  from  renegotiation. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  familiarly 
known  as  IBM,  has  in  the  past  made  a 
general  practice  of  not  selling  its 
machines,  but  leasing  them.  Although 
some  limitation  on  this  practice  has  been 
put  into  effect  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts,  It  Is  my  informa- 
tion that  this  practice  still  largely 
prevails. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1962  more  than  $225  mil- 
lion in  leasing  electronic  data  processing 
machines  and  punchcard  systems  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  It 
is  probably  true  that  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion in  rentals  is  paid  for  the  leasing  of 
machines  and  equipment.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore]  brought  out  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, purchasing  or  leasing  by  the  De- 
fense Department  is  not  conducted  un- 
der competitive  bidding.  I  made  a  study 
of  that  subject  last  year,  and  at  that 
time  I  found  that  only  14  percent  of 
the  Department  purchases  were  made 
under  what  can  be  called  open  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  that  86  percent  of  the 
purchases  were  made  under  some  form 
of  negotiated  contract. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  made  a 
great  improvement  in  this  direction,  but 
I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  four-fifths 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  purchases, 
which  now  run  well  over  $25  blUlon  a 
year,  ai-e  still  made  under  negotiated 
bids,  and  that  this  applies  to  equipment 
which  is  leased  as  well  as  to  equipment 
which  Is  purchased.  This  means  that 
if  we  eliminate  the  right  to  renegotiate 
the  Plants  which  are  made,  we  take  away 
the  one  protection  which  tho  Gk)v«m- 
ment  mlaht  have  or  the  Uxpaytn  might 
have,  It  is  very  diflReuU  to  eompart  tht 
merits  of  one  data  proe«Mtni  maehino 
with  thtM»e  of  another,  In  geneinl.  thont 
aponsoi^  by  X)\ternatloiial  BusinMi 
Machines  hav«  great  pi^stiite  value  and 
fti-e  accepted.  Aa  X  see  it.  Uiis  amend- 
ment, which  might  be  called  an  IBM 
aniendment,  although  X  shall  not  so 
designate  It,  would  tiMuU  in  great  profits 
being  made,  profits  which  could  never 
be  i-esurveyed  or  recaptured. 

In  the  brief  interval  of  time  which  I 
have  had.  I  have  been  able  to  gather  four 
In.stances  In  which  equipment  has  been 
leased  to  the  Government  and  upon 
which  the  profits  seem  to  me  to  be  ex- 
tremely large. 

There  was  one  case,  which  I  will  call 
case  A.  in  which,  upon  the  rental  of 
microfilming  equipment  amounting  to 
$75,270,  profits  of  $31,510  were  made,  or 
a  profit  rate  of  41.9  percent.  Under  the 
Bennett  amendment,  this  contract  would 
not  be  subject  to  renegotiation. 

Another  illustration,  which  I  shall  call 
case  B,  is  that  of  a  machinery  company 
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which  received  a  rental  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $261,453.  The  company 
made  a  profit  of  $142,603,  or  a  profit 
percentage  of  54.5  percent. 

The  third  illustration,  which  I  shall 
call  case  C,  is  of  a  company  which  had 
rental  income  from  the  Government  of 
$1,191,203,  and  a  gross  profit  of  $802,156. 
or  a  gross  profit  rate  of  more  than  67 
percent.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  net  profit,  but  gross 
profit.  That  is  nevertheless  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  percentage  of  profit  and 
is  very  difficult  to  justify.  Yet  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  would  prevent  recap- 
ture of  any  of  these  profits. 

I  have  a  fourth  illustration,  which  I 
shall  call  case  D,  running  for  3  years — 
1951,  1952.  and  1953 — in  which  the  con- 
tract apparently  is  still  under  considera- 
tion. In  this  instance,  the  rental  income 
amounted,  respectively,  to  $36,000.  $57.- 
000,  and  $59,000.  The  profits  were  $20,- 
000.  $50,000,  and  $50,000.  The  profit 
rates  were  72  percent,  87.6  percent,  and 
84.1  percent,  respectively. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustrations 
which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  the 
brief  space  of  time  which  I  have  had  at 
my  disposal. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Teruiessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  wholeheartedly  upon 
his  diligence  and  success  in  obtaining 
these  statistics  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
demonstrate  the  utter  imwisdom  of 
adopting  the  pending  amendment.  As 
the  Senator  said,  the  amendment  was 
offered  in  executive  session  of  the  com- 
mittee only  yesterday.  There  has  been 
little  time  to  examine  the  full  portent 
of  it.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has.  by  good  staff  work, 
and,  I  am  sure,  the  cooperation  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  which  are  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  some  striking  exam- 
ples to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
sincerely  congratulate  him. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator:  What  de- 
gree of  competition  is  there  in  elec- 
tronic processing  data  machines  and 
equipment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  quality  element  is  so  important  and 
the  claims  of  differences  in  quality  are 
so  great  that  the  Judgment  will  not  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  leasing  costs,  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  real  or  fancied  su- 
periority of  the  particular  machine.  If 
the  rental  cost  is  exempted  from  any 
further  survey,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  lessor  to  have  the  lessee  over  a  bar- 
rel and  at  a  distinct  disadvantage:  and 
since  the  lease  will  be  under  negotiated 
terms,  there  is  a  grave  possibility,  which 
these  illustrations  seem  to  bear  out,  that 
excessive  profits  will  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer.  The  Bennett 
amendment  would  legitimatize  all  of  this 
kind  of  negotiation  and  would  prevent 
any  recapture. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Renegotiation  Act  is 
aimed  at  excess  profits,  and  seeks  only 
to  recover  for  the  Government  some  por- 
tion of  such  profits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  GORE.  Is  that  not  true  with  re- 
spect to  leasing  contracts  the  same  as 
with  respect  to  procurement  contracts? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  now;  but  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  it  would  not  apply 
to  the  leasing  contracts. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  have  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  advance  whatever  reason 
the  proponents  may  think  justifies  the 
amendment.  But  can  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  conjure  any 
rationalization  as  to  why  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  procurement 
contracts  and  leasing  contracts  such  as 
he  has  cited? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  dis- 
tinctions should  be  drawn.  I  do  not 
think  an  exemption  should  be  granted 
with  respect  to  leasing  contracts. 

I  know  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment will  say  that  since  the  price  of  a 
standard  commercial  article  is  exempted 
from  renegotiation,  the  leasing  of  a 
standard  commercial  article  should  be 
so  exempted.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
exemption  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
a  standard  commercial  article  is  in  itself 
too  broad.  Second,  leasing  arrange- 
ments are  frequently  used  by  firms  which 
have  obtained  a  monopoly  or  which  have 
such  a  distinction  in  quality  that  even 
though  the  article  may  be  regarded  as 
a  standard  commercial  article,  it  is  not 
in  reality  a  standard  commercial  article, 
so  the  company  may  be  able  to  charge 
an  excessive  rental. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoF>ed  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  remain  in  the 
Chamber,  but  apparently  he  is  not  pres- 
ent. I  am  ready  to  have  the  issue  put 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorum   call   be   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard;  and  the  clerk  will  resume 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  answered  to  their  names : 
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Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Pulbrtght 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Benneu 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hayden 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Randolph 

Bush 

Hlckey 

Robertson 

Butler 

HIU 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Smith,  Mass. 

CarroU 

Javits 

Smith.  Maine 

Case 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Church 

Keating 

Btennis 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dlrk^en 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglaa 

hietcaU 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Morse 

YotJrfj.  Ohio 

Ervln 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  that 
IX)rtion  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  insert  a  section  3.  begin- 
ning on  page  2,  line  15,  and  ending  on 
page  3.  line  10. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  amendment  which  comes  to  the 
Senate  without  a  public  hearing  hav- 
ing been  held  upon  it.  It  was  decided 
upon  in  executive  session  after  a  very 
brief  statement  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]  and 
very  brief  consideration  yesterday  by 
those  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  present. 

The  pending  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  rejected  a  short 
while  ago,  and  the  amendment  which 
will  follow,  in  my  judgment,  would  ser- 
iously weaken  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  there  could  be  no  renegotia- 
tion of  profits  on  articles  of  a  so-called 
■standard  commercial  nature"  which 
are  leased  to  the  Government.  Leasing 
has  become  a  greater  and  greater  prac- 
tice since  it  was  started  many  years  ago 
by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  That 
company  used  leasing  as  a  method  of 
maintaining  a  monopoly.  It  would  not 
sell  its  machinery. 

Leasing  has  l)een  carried  on  very  ex- 
tensively by  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp..  which  has  leased  to  the 
Government  a  very  wide  variety  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  machinery  and 
punchcard  machinery.  The  Govern- 
ment Is  paying  rents,  not  prices,  for  this 
equipment. 

The  figures  which  I  have  gathered  in- 
dicate that  for  data  processing  and 
punchcard  machinery  and  equipment 
the  Government  last  year  paid  no  less 
than  $225  million.  I  think  it  is  most 
conservative  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  at  least  $500  million 
annually  for  leased  equipment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  quite  im- 
pressed by  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor says  about  data  processing  and 
punchcard  machinery  and  equipment. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ever-expanding  air 
traffic  control  system  equipment  sooner 
or  later  will  be  monitored  by  machines 
such  as  those. 

While  those  machines  might  take  the 
terminology  of  ordinary  commercial 
items,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  once  one 
starts  to  use  the  data  processing  or 
punchcard  machines  for  records  and 
cards  by  the  miUions,  a  lease  for  2  or  3 
machines  becomes  absolutely  necessary? 
In  order  for  the  records  and  cards  to  be 
operative,  only  that  particular  type  of 
standard  commercial  machine  can  be 
used.  The  Government  then  becomes 
completely  and  totally  locked  in,  at  the 
mercy  of  whatever  contract  for  lease  can 
be  made. 

If  we  should  exempt  these  machines 
from  renegotiation,  to  provide  a  monop- 
oly with  respect  to  them,  all  the  de- 
partments which  have  work  of  this  na- 
ture could  not  depart  from  use  of  organ- 
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ized  installations  of  this  tsrpe  of  machine, 
on  a  nationwide  basis;  and  would  that 
not  be  a  severe  handicap  for  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First  I  wish  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  electronic  data 
processing  machines,  but  from  what  I 
understard  of  them  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Once  an  organization  starts  using 
a  system  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shift 
to  another  system  or  to  another  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS, 
tor  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
for  an  article  to  qualify  as  a  "standard 
commercial  article"  and  to  be  subject  to 
the  exemption,  the  amendment  provides 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  identical 
article  must  have  been  leased  or  sold 
outside  the  Government? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Or  under  non- 
negotiable  terms. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Or  under  non- 
negotiable  terms. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  BENNETT.  '  Most  of  the  data 
processing  equipment  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  referred  is 
specifically  engineered  for  particular 
jobs.  The  figures  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  referred  at  least  include 
the  special  equipment  which  has  been 
developed,  which  would  not  qualify.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  all  the  IBM 
machinery  could  qualify  as  a  "standard 
commercial  article."  because  most  of  it 
is  engineered  for  a  specific  application 
and  a  sp>ecific  customer. 

We  have  discussed  this  question  long 
enough.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  does  not  like  the 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion be  brought  to  t  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  finish  my  address  without  being  shut 
off  by  the  Senator  from  Utah?  I  had 
not  finished  my  remarks  when  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  I  attempt  to 
shut  the  Senator  off? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  did, 
he  will  not  be  successful.  But  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  was  not  his  inten- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
many  complexities  in  regard  to  this 
question,  and  that  we  should  at  least 
have  a  public  hearing  upon  it,  and  in- 
vito expert  witnesses  to  testify,  so  that 
adequate  evidence  may  be  taken.  The 
question  should  not  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  ex  parte  arguments.  It  may  be 
that  If  an  adequate  hearing  is  held  the 
Senator  from  Utah  will  be  proved  to  be 
correct,  although  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  be  the  case. 

We  certainly  do  not  have  sufficient 
evidence  at  present  to  Indicate  that  he 
is  correct.    It  seems  to  me  very  wise, 
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therefore,  that  we  should  not  rush  this 
amendment  through  when  the  act  has 
operated  for  11  years  without  that  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  day  that  I  have  had  available 
to  study  the  matter,  I  have  collected 
some  evidence  on  what  the  rates  of 
profit  have  been  on  certain  equipment 
which  has  been  leased.  I  should  Uke 
to  state  that  material  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  were  not  present  when  I 
originally  spoke. 

Let  us  consider  case  A,  in  which  there 
was  a  rental  of  microfilming  equipment. 
The  rental  price  was  $75,270.  The  profit 
was  $31,511.  The  profit  rate  was  42  per- 
cent. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  case  B. 
in  which  the  rentals  amounted  to 
$261,453.  The  profit  amounted  to  $142,- 
603.    The  profit  rate  was  54  percent. 

In  a  third  case,  which  we  shall  call 
case  C.  the  rental  income  amounted  to 
$1,191,203,  the  gross  profit  came  to 
$802,156.  or  a  profit  rate  of  67.3  percent. 
I  emphasize  that  this  rate  Is  a  gross 
profit  rate  and  not  necessarily  a  net 
profit  rate.  It  indicates,  however,  a  very 
high  rate  of  profit. 

In  a  fourth  case,  which  we  might  call 
case  D.  machinery  rentals  in  1951.  1952. 
and  1953  paid  by  the  Government  to  the 
company  amounted  to  $36,000,  $57,000. 
and  $59,000,  respectively,  with  a  corre- 
sponding profit  of  $26,000,  $50,000.  and 
$50,000.  or  a  profit  rate  of  72  percent, 
87.6  percent,  and  84.1  percent. 

I  have  had  only  a  few  hours  in  which 
to  collect  that  information,  but  I  submit 
that  this  information  is  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  if  those  items  were  exempt 
from  renegotiation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  do.  we  would  compel  the  tax- 
payers in  those  instances  at  least,  to  pay 
excessive  profits  to  those  concerns  which, 
because  of  patents  or  prestige,  are  able  to 
obtain  excessively  high  lease  prices  from 
the  Government. 

I  see  no  advantage  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  dangerous. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    GORE.     If    an    agency    installs, 
even  in  a  limited  way.  a  particular  brand 
of  data  processing  electronic  equipment 
and  later  finds  need  to  augment  greatly 
the  appUcation  of  that  particular  pro- 
cess,  is   not   that   particular  brand   of 
equipment,  because  of  the  preparation 
of  the  punch  card  and  the  system,  al- 
most locked  into  the  system? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  both  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney] are  correct  on  that  point,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  technique  of  the 
machine,  but  in  the  training  of  the  per- 
sonnel. The  whole  staff  is  geared  to  that 
particular  type  of  machine. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conunittee  amendment  concerning  sec- 
tion 3.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield!,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor frdm  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bitrdick],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd]  .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr._ 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Montana ~ 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  also  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
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[Mr.  Cooper]  are  ^detained  on  oflQcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  frcon  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


[No.  108  Leg.] 

YEAS— 28 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Scott 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Smathers 

Boggs 

Pong 

Smith.  Maine 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Talmadge 

Butler 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Tower 

Cape  hart 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Prouty 

Dlrlcsen 

Robertson 
NAYS— 38 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Bible 

Hill 

Muskie 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

CarroU 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Church 

Johnston 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Ea-«rln 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING- 

-33 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Beall 

Hart 

Miller 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Morton 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Murphy 

Carlson 

Kelauver 

Pas  tore 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Pell 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Russell 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltoiistall 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  have  some 
idea  of  how  much  longer  the  bill  will 
be  under  consideration.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  who  will  speak  in  opposition  to 
one  other  section  of  the  biD  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  committee  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
on  that  section  of  the  bill  be  limited 
to  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senate  has  disposed  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  export  control  bill, 
I  understand  that  probably  the  only  thing 
which  might  call  the  Senate  back  into 
session  tomorrow  is  the  possibility  of  an 


agWement  on  the  so-called  sugar  bill 
conference  report.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire what  the  majority  leader  has  in 
mind  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  adjourned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  conferees 
on  the  sugar  bill  may  complete  their  work 
this  evening,  probably  soon.  If  that  were 
to  happen,  I  hope  the  Senate  might  act 
first  on  the  conference  report.  I  under- 
stand the  House  will  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  also  been  told  by  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Mr.  Ball,  that  if  im- 
mediate action  were  not  taken  on  the 
sugar  bill  conference  report,  there  would 
be  no  problem  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned;  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  a  mass  movement  of  sugar  into  the 
American  market  under  terms  other  than 
the  Sugar  Act.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
my  intention  to  have  the  Senate  go  over 
until  Monday  noon.  But  I  shall  reserve 
a  decision  on  that  point  for  awhile  until 
we  know  what  action  the  conference 
committee  has  taken.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Senate  might  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  sugar  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  program 
for  the  rest  of  the  day? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  proposed  to 
take  up  three  mir.or  bills  which  have 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  They  are  relatively 
noncontroversial.  since  no  minority 
views  were  filed  with  respect  to  them. 
They  are: 

Calendar  No.  1628.  H.R.  8045.  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  to 
U.S.  Naval  Oceanographic  Office: 

Calendar  No.  1629,  H.R.  8982.  authoriz- 
ing the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  Heath  Cross- 
ing, Tex. :  and 

Calendar  No.  1630,  HH.  9883,  to  au- 
thorize the  San  Benito  International 
Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Los  Indios.  Tex. 

The  first  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services;  the  re- 
maining two  bills  have  been  cleared  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Also,  we  shall  take  up  the  conference 
repork  on  the  supplemental  air  carrier 
bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  bridge 
bills  provide  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  across  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
Tex.,  do  they  not? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  they  con- 
tain amendments  t<  place  limitations  on 
the  franchises? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  One  bUl  pro- 
vides for  a  perpetual  franchise,  with  no 
limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee 
limited  the  franchises. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  those 
amendments  have  been  adopted  by  the 
committee,  as  I  understand  is  the  case, 
I  shall  raise  no  objection. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendments 
have  been  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, so  long  as  the  franchises  con- 
tain the  standard  limitations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  other 
item  Is  the  conference  report  on  supple- 
mental air  carriers,  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  take  up  immediately. 

The  Senate  will  reconvene  on  Monday, 
at  noon,  and  take  up  the  so-called  medi- 
care amendment,  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  proposed  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  take  it  that  the  pro- 
gram which  the  Senator  has  outlined  is 
contingent  on  agreement  by  the  con- 
ferees to  the  conference  report  on  the 
sugar  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
If  the  conferees  agree  to  a  report  on  the 
sugar  bill,  it  is  hoped  to  act  on  the  con- 
ference report  tonight.  If  they  should 
agree  tonight,  and  the  House  were  to 
act  tomorrow,  I  would  propose  a  session 
tomorrow  to  act  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  that  there 
be  a  quorum  call  if  and  when  it  appears 
that  action  may  be  taken  on  the  sugar 
bill  conference  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  certainly 
have  a  quorum  call,  and  no  action  will 
be  taken  without  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR   CARRIERS- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1969)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  supplemental 
air  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  unanimous  report  of  the  conferees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the 
supplemental  air  carrier  bill. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference departs  quite  substantially  from 
the  economic  provisions  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  endorsed  on  two  occasions  in 
passing  this  bill.  The  conference  report 
contemplates  a  supplemental  air  carrier 
industry  much  more  limited  in  terms  of 
its  role  In  air  transportation  than  that 
which  was  envisaged  by  the  committee 
and  endorsed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  report  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  limiting  the 
permanent  role  of  these  carriers  to  char- 
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ter  service.  The  Senate  bill  had  pro- 
vided that  the  Board  might  issue  certifi- 
cates to  these  carriers  permitting  them 
to  engage  in  Individually  ticketed  op- 
erations as  might  be  required  by  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  but  required 
the  Board  to  impose  such  limitations  on 
certificates  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  individually  ticketed  operations  did 
not  result  in  a  significant  diversion  of 
traffic  from  the  regularly  certificated 
route  carriers. 

This  amendment  was  included  by  rea- 
son of  the  diligence  of  the  distinguished 


New    Hampshire     I  Mr. 


Senator    from 
Cotton 1 . 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  would  have  produced  a 
stronger  supplemental  industry,  one  bet- 
ter able  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  both  peace  and  war.  However,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  only  way 
legislation  could  be  obtained  was  by  ac- 
cepting the  House  provision  limiting 
these  carriers  to  charter  operations. 
The  Senate  conferees  therefore  agreed 
to  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided the  House  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment making  temporary  provision  for 
limited  individually  ticketed  service  by 
supplemental  carriers  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the 
act.  The  Senate  conferees  felt  that 
such  a  provision  was  essential  because 
many  supplemental  carriers  had  derived 
a  significant  proportion  of  their  rev- 
enues from  individuailly  ticketed  opera- 
tions. We  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  such  carriers 
could  immediately  convert  to  an  all- 
charter  operation  and  still  survive. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference  provides  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  may.  If  it  finds  such  au- 
thorization to  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  permit  an  orderly  transition  to  all- 
charter  operations,  authorize  a  supple- 
mental carrier  to  perform  individually 
ticketed  and  individually  waybilled 
services  for  a  2-year  period  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  This  au- 
thority is  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
the  annual  gross  revenue  from  individ- 
ually ticketed  services  may  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  gross  revenue  from 
such  services  which  a  carrier  derived 
during  a  3-year  period  ending  December 
31.  1961.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  authority  of  supple- 
mental carriers  to  perform  individually 
ticketed  services  be  further  restricted  by 
the  Board  in  the  absence  of  some  special 
circumstances  requiring  it.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  it  is  intended  that  these  car- 
riers be  permitted  to  perform  individ- 
ually ticketed  services  provided  that  the 
revenues  therefrom  do  not  exceed  the 
statutory  maximum.  Some  discretion 
should  be  allowed  in  order  to  give  the 
carriers  a  fair  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
operations  to  an  all-charter  authority. 

The  charter  definition  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  omitted 
from  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
This  was  done  unilaterally  by  the  Senate 
conferees  because  of  the  decision  which 
had  been  made  on  individually  ticketed 
authority.  The  charter  definition  would 
have  operated  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
split  charters— that  is,  the  transporta- 


tion of  more  than  one  charter  group  in  a 
single  aircraft.  We  felt  that  the  Board 
should  be  left  free  to  determine  on  its 
merits  the  desirability  of  permitting  the 
supplemental  carriers  to  conduct  such 
charters,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
charter  business  will  ultimately  repre- 
sent the  only  source  of  revenue  for  these 
carriers.  Another  reason  why  we  de- 
sired to  leave  the  Board  sufficient  flexl- 
bihty  so  that  it  might  permit  spUt 
charters  was  the  effort  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  encourage  these  carriers 
to  acquire  modern  turbine -powered 
equipment  for  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet. 
The  size  of  such  aircraft  makes  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  find  a  charter  group 
sufficiently  large  to  fill  an  entire  aircraft. 

In  contrast  to  the  economic  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
essential  objectives  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  minimum  service 
requirements,  standards  of  financial  fit- 
ness, liability  Insurance,  performance 
bonds,  and  the  filing  of  reports,  were  re- 
tained in  the  substitute  agreed  to.  How- 
ever, the  substitute  agreed  to  is  in  sev- 
eral respects  more  strict,  and  certain 
language  clarifications  of  the  Senate  pro- 
visions were  adopted  in  order  to  provide 
more  efficient  and  expediMous  adminis- 
trative enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  far  cry 
from  that  which  the  Senate  committee 
recommended  and  which  the  Senate 
passed.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
its  advantages  far*  outweigh  its  disad- 
vantages. It  should  give  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers  a  permanent  place  in 
the  aviation  community  and  permit  the 
Board  to  restrict  its  membership  to  car- 
riers whose  managements  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  and  ability  to 
conduct  safe  operations  in  accordance 
with  the  Board's  regulations.  This  in- 
dustry deserves  an  opportunity  to  grow 
and  develop  as  a  national  transportation 
asset,  and  this  can  only  come  when  we 
put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  its 
legal  status  through  which  it  has  suffered 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
following  my  remarks,  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  explaining  in  full 
the  Engle  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Engle 
Section  3  of  S.  1969  would  amend  section 
401(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  so  as  to 
provide  that  any  carrier  other  than  a  supple- 
mental carrier  may  make  charter  trips  with- 
out regard  to  the  type  of  service  provided 
In  its  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
authority.  This  amendment  is  designed  to 
and  does  grant  to  cargo  carriers  the  same 
authority  to  perform  charter  service  as  the 
passenger  carriers  now  enjoy.  Upon  amend- 
ment of  section  401(e)  all  common  carriers 
will  have  the  same  authority  to  perform 
charters  for  passengers  and  for  cargo.  The 
cargo  carriers  are  merely  placed  upon  the 
same  legal  basis  as  the  passenger  carriers 
for  their  charter  operation  and  they  will 
become  subject  to  the  same  regulations  of 
the  Board  governing  other  common  carriers. 
Section  401(e)  as  presently  worded  has 
been  Interpreted  to  limit  the  authority  of 
cargo  carriers  so  as  to  preclude  them  from 
providing  charters  for  passengers.    The  CivU 


Aeronautics  Board,  recognizing  the  necessity 
In  the  public  Interest  of  charters  for  passen- 
gers by  cargo  carriers,  has  granted,  under 
section  416  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act, 
exemptions  to  cargo  carriers  to  authorize 
cargo  carriers  to  perform  passenger  charter 
services,  particularly  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. The  committee  of  conference  has 
roundly  denounced  the  Board's  excessive  use 
of  Its  exemption  power  in  connection  with 
large-scale  charter  operations  generally.  The 
bill  before  us  Is  designed  to  deal  generally 
with  the  problem  thus  posed.  The  amend- 
ment of  section  401(e)  deals  specifically  with 
the  elimination  of  the  need  for  exemptions 
pursuant  to  which  cargo  carriers  perform 
charters  for  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

Authority  for  cargo  carriers  to  provide 
passenger  charters  is  vitally  needed  in  the 
public  Interest  and  for  national  defense. 
These  cargo  carriers  have  provided  the  ma- 
jor civil  augmentation  airlift  for  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transport  Service  for  both  cargo 
and  passengers.  Since  1957  the  Appropri- 
ations, Armed  Services  and  other  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  recognized  the  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  defense  by  the  cargo 
carriers. 

These  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  urged  the 
civil  air  carriers  to  procure  modern  cargo 
aircraft,  convertible  to  military  passenger 
traffic,  for  assignment  to  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet,  in  order  that  the  deficit  In  our 
national  wartime  air  cargo  capability  may  be 
overcome.  In  response  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  cargo  carriers  have  purchased  and  as- 
signed to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  more 
modern  convertible  cargo  aircraft  than  all 
other  air  carriers  combined.  These  carriers 
have  already  purchased  21  modern  turbine- 
powered  convertible  cargo  aircraft  at  a  capi- 
tal cost  In  excess  of  $100  million.  These 
aircraft  are  all  committed  to  the  Civil  Re- 
serve Air  Fleet.  Practically  all  of  them  now 
delivered  are  engaged  in  traffic  fcr  MATS — 
many   In  the  transportation  of  passengers. 

It  Is  Imperative,  If  these  aircraft  are  to  be 
continued  in  operation  and  are  to  be  avail- 
able to  MATS,  that  these  cargo  carriers  be 
given  the  statutory  authority  to  perform 
p.-^ssenger  charter  service  which  is  provided 
by  the  bill  here  before  us. 

Against  heavy  odds,  the  cargo  carriers  are 
building  an  air  cargo  Industry  for  the 
United  States,  without  Government  sub- 
sidy. Their  ability  to  develop  this  new 
business  and  to  create  new  fleets  of  modern 
aircraft  h^  been  made  possible  In  the  main 
by  their  charter  activities.  Without  the 
amendment  to  section  401(e)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  which  Is  Included  In  the  bill 
before  you.  the  cargo  carriers  would  be  the 
only  carriers  who  would  not  be  permitted  to 
perform  both  cargo  and  passenger  operations 
without  applying  to  the  CAB  for  exemptions. 
This  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  of 
conference  wiU  correct  this  situation  and 
win  give  to  the  cargo  carriers  the  same  au- 
thority enjoyed  by  passenger  carriers  In  pro- 
viding charter  services  of  all  types,  no  more 
and  no  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference agreement,  basically  does  these 
things: 

First.  Creates  a  class  of  supplemental 
air  carriers  whose  field  of  activity  will  be 
providing  plane -loan  charter  services.! 

Second.  Permits  the  CAB  to  allow 
supplemental  air  carriers  who  have  car- 
ried passengers  on  an  individually 
ticketed  basis  in  the  past  3  years  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  2  more  years,  to  per- 
mit an  orderly  transition  to  all-charter 
operations. 
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Third.  Abolishes  all  present  rights  of 
every  supplemental  air  carrier  after  90 
days,  and  gives  the  CAB  new  power  to 
issue  certificates  or  interim  operating 
authority  only  to  those  supplemental  air 
carriers  it  finds  are  fit,  willing,  and  able. 

Fourth.  Gives  the  CAB  broad  new 
powers  to  safeguard  the  public  against 
safety  and  economic  abuses  which  have 
occasionally  manifested  themselves  with 
respect  to  supplemental  air  carriers. 

Frankly,  I  regard  the  bill  drafted  by 
the  conference  committee  as  an  improved 
modification  of  the  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year.  It 
has  my  wholehearted  support,  and  I  urge 
lis  adoption. 

I  do  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  one 
aspect  of  the  conference  comjnittee's  ac- 
tion. The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  the 
language  in  the  Senate  bill  which  defined 
charter  service,  and  permitted  the  sale 
of  tickets  on  charter  flights  to  individual 
members  of  the  general  public  who  were 
on  all-expense-paid  tours.  I  am  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  action  in  eliminating 
the  all-expense  tour  provision  and  thus 
refusing  to  confer  this  power  on  the 
Board. 

The  elimination  from  the  bill  of  the 
general  Senate  language  defining  charter 
service  should  not,  however,  in  my  view, 
be  construed  as  giving  the  Board  any 
kind  of  carte  blanche  with  respect  to 
long-established  principles  of  law  relat- 
ing to  charters.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has,  in  the  past,  rejected  pro- 
posals to  water  down  the  safeguards 
against  the  abusf  ol  charter  service,  and 
I  hope  the  Board  will  continue  to  be  firm 
in  this  respect.  The  Board  has  a  serious 
obligation  to  see  that  charter  services  do 
not  become  individually  ticketed  services 
through  subterfuge  or  abuse. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  in  my  view, 
marks  another  constructive  step  in  the 
evolution  of  this  Nation's  air  transpor- 
tation services. 

I  wish  to  add  my  tribute,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney],  who  has 
long  and  painstakingly  guided  this  bill 
through  perhaps  the  most  tiring  and  la- 
borious conference  committee  that  I  have 
ever  served  on  in  my  8  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  my  8  years  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  patient,  firm,  fair, 
and  reasonable;  and  to  him  goes  much  of 
the  credit  for  our  coming  up  with  what 
I  regard — and  I  am  sure  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  conferees  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee's  sub- 
committee also  regard  it  in  the  same 
way — as  a  step  forward  and  a  highly  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  echo 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  said  regarding  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  working  out  the  conference 
committee  report,  and  also  what  he  has 
said  about  the  extremely  capable,  pa- 
tient, and  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney] and,  let  me  say,  also  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  have 
worked  in  preparing  this  measure.  The 
many  difficulties  which  were  encountered 


have  been  overcome,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a  much  more 
satisfactory  solution,  which  should  lead 
to  wiser  handling  of  the  entire  problem 
relative  to  the  nonscheduled  airlines. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
before  us  marks  the  end,  we  hope,  of  a 
long  series  of  controversies  about  the  role 
of  the  supplemental  air  carrier  in  our 
national  air  transport  picture.  The  bill 
establishes  a  permanent  place  in  air 
transportation  for  supplemental  car- 
riers, or  nonskeds,  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  by  authorizing  them  to  perform 
charter  flights. 

But  the  bill  does  much  more  than  just 
find  a  proper  place  for  the  supplemental 
air  carriers.  Its  additional  features,  in 
a  large  measure,  go  back  to  a  windy  fall 
evening  last  November.  On  November 
8,  1961,  an  Imperial  Airlines  Constella- 
tion crashed  while  trying  to  make  an 
emergency  landing  at  Richmond.  Va. 
On  board  were  74  Army  recruits  from 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  their  way  to  Port 
Jackson,  at  Columbia,  S.C.  All  were 
killed  by  the  fire  which  swept  the  plane 
after  it  crashed.  The  accident  properly 
shocked  the  Nation,  and  set  in  motion  a 
long  chain  of  events,  some  of  which  come 
to  a  culmination  in  this  legislation. 

As  modified  and  revised  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Conrimittee  and  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  the  bill  before  us 
gives  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  broad 
new  powers  with  respect  to  supplemental 
air  carriers.  These  powers  give  the 
Board  ample  authority  to  apply  strict 
safety  standards  to  these  air  carriers. 
The  Board,  under  this  legislation,  will 
require  supplemental  airlines  to  carry 
adequate  liability  insurance,  to  post  per- 
formance bonds  to  protect  passengers 
against  being  stranded,  to  fly  frequently 
enough  to  maintain  their  proflclency, 
and  to  maintain  continuous  compliance 
with  the  standards  of  fitness.  The 
Board  would  have  the  power,  under  the 
bill,  to  suspend  the  certificates  of  car- 
riers which  did  not  meet  the  required 
standards. 

In  addition,  the  bill  gives  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  a  strong  directive 
to  weed  out  supplemental  airlines  whose 
safety  and  economic  fitness  records 
brand  them  as  poor  risks  for  the  travel- 
ing public. 

I  am  confident  the  Board  will  use  these 
powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  maximum 
safety  to  the  traveling  public  and  to  give 
the  Nation  a  body  of  supplemental  air 
carriers  who  are  safe,  reliable,  and 
useful. 

The  additional  duties  that  the  bill 
imposes  on  the  CAB  will  supplement  the 
authority  which  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  already  has  to  ground  any  air- 
line which  fails  to  meet  the  standards 
of  safety  which  must  be  imp>osed  for  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill;  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roney), the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  for  his  long,  dili- 
gent, and  productive  labor  on  this  bill, 
and  also  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  who  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 


conunittee  contributed   very  efTectively 
to  the  strength  of  the  bill. 

We  have  all  labored  for  a  long  time  on 
this  legislation,  but  I  think  the  results 
will  prove  worth  the  efTort. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contemplates 
that  the  supplemental  air  carriers  will, 
after  a  2-year  transition  period,  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  only  in  the  charter 
service.  They  will  not  be  authorized  to 
conduct  individually  ticketed  services, 
except  as  the  Board  sE>eciflcally  author- 
izes such  service  for  a  brief  period  to 
relieve  peak  demands  over  particular 
routes. 

While  the  bill  thus  contemplates  only 
charter  services  by  the  supplementals. 
it  does  not  define  "charter."  It  does  not 
need  to  do  so.  The  act  has.  since  1938, 
authorized  charter  trips  by  scheduled 
airlines  without  regard  to  the  points 
named  in  their  certificates  under  Board 
regulations.  The  meaning  of  charter  in 
air  transportation  has  become  well 
established  law.  and  it  would  have  been 
superfluous  to  write  it  into  the  present 
bill. 

A  charter,  in  air  transportation,  means 
that  a  single  person  or  organization  has 
contracted  for  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
aircraft  for  a  given  trip  or  a  given  time. 
This  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  situa- 
tion where  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
buy  tickets  for  some  seats  on  the  air- 
plane, and  other  persons  or  groups  buy 
tickets  for  other  seats  on  the  airplane. 
There  could,  for  example,  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  "charter"  for  half,  or  some 
other  fraction,  of  the  airplane,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  seats  on  the  plane 
bein:4  sold  to  Individually  ticketed  pas- 
sengers, or  ostensibly  "chartered"  to 
additional  persons  or  groups. 

Another  essential  element  is  that  the 
person  who  charters  an  airplane  cannot 
resell  the  space  to  Individuals  or  solicit 
the  general  public  to  buy  space.  This 
is  necessary  to  prevent  breakdown  of 
the  regulatory  system,  and  most  partic- 
ularly the  rate  regulatory  system.  If 
this  were  not  one  of  the  rules,  a  travel 
agent  could  charter  an  airplane,  and 
then  offer  the  seats  to  the  general  public 
at  less  per  head  than  the  tariff  fares  the 
airplane  must  observe  as  to  each  pas- 
senger. 

The  Senate  bill  proposed  to  modify 
the  established  concept  of  charter  by 
permitting  charters  to  "a  group  on  an 
all-expense-paid  tour."  Such  a  group 
could  have  been  assembled  from  the 
general  public.  This  would  have  meant 
thpt  travel  agents  could  have  chartered 
aircraft,  and  then  sold  the  space  to  or- 
dinary passengers  traveling  on  all -ex- 
pense tours. 

The  committee  of  conference  wisely 
eliminated  the  Senate  provision.  The 
bill  thus,  in  effect,  conflrms  the  estab- 
lished law  as  to  a  charter  in  air  trans- 
portation. There  should  be  no  question 
about  that.  The  Congress  has  consid- 
ered, and  has  rejected,  a  proposal  to 
change  the  established  meaning  of  char- 
ter so  as  to  have  permitted  travel  agent 
charters  for  all-expense  tours.  Such 
charters  have  no  place  in  air  transpor- 
tation. This  being  the  thrust  of  the 
congressional  action,  it  would  be  clearly 
improper  If  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
were  hereafter  to  undertake  to  rewrite 
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the  law  and  to  authorize,  under  guise 
of  charter,  all-expense-tour  operations, 
or  split  charters  for  less  than  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  airplane. 

I  mention  the  latter  point  because  I 
understand  there  have  been  proposals, 
from  time  to  time,  that  the  Board  should 
by  administrative  fiat  do  to  the  deflni- 
tion  of  'charter"  what  the  Congress  has 
refused  to  do.  The  record,  in  my  view, 
is  clear  that  the  Board  has  no  such 
latitude 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  great  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  concept  of 
charter  which  has  historically  prevailed 
in  the  CAB  economic  regulations.  This 
concept  is  that  a  charter  consists  of  a 
full  planeload  comprised  of  a  single 
homogeneous  charter  party. 

I  am  advised  that  the  CAB  Bureau  of 
Economics  has  advocated  that  a  so- 
called  all-expense  tour  concept  be 
grafted  onto  the  existing  charter  defini- 
tion. This  would  be  intolerable,  and  has 
been  expressly  rejected  by  the  conferees. 
The  Senate  receded  from  Its  charter 
definition  which  included  this  all-ex- 
pense tcur  provision. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  CAB  must  continue  its  historic  char- 
ter deflnition.  Any  erosion  of  this  con- 
cept would  defeat  the  purpose  of  this 
supplemental  legislation,  and  would  un- 
dermine the  congressional  Intent  that 
the  supplementals,  after  the  2-year 
phasing  out  period,  shall  not  conduct 
any  Individually  ticketed  business,  but. 
rather.  Khali  concentrate  exclusively  on 
full  planeload  charters. 

Air  transportation  has  suffered  from 
the  abu.ses  of  individually  ticketed  op- 
erations. The  law  violations  In  this  area 
have  all  too  frequently  extended  to  In- 
fractions of  safety  provisions  as  well. 
It  la  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  Insistence  of  Congress  that 
supplemental  operations  shall  be  con- 
fined to  full  planeload  charter  opera- 
tions exclusively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  conference  report,  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  is  to 
abandon  completely  the  10-trips-a- 
month  pattern. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  elim- 
inated by  court  decision,  which  held 
that,  in  the  absence  of  speciflc  statutory 
authority,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
was  precluded  from  imposing  frequency 
limitations  on  supplemental  air  carriers. 
This  measure  defines  "supplemental  air 
carriers."  and  on  a  permanent  basis 
would  permit  them  to  engage  in  passen- 
ger and  cargo  charter  operations.  For  a 
period  of  2  years  they  would  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  Individually  ticketed  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  SPAPXMAN.  I  wanted  to  clear 
up  this  i)oint  because,  if  the  CAB  makes 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  provision, 
I  want  to  be  certain  that  the  CAB  will 


not  go  back  to  the  10-trips-a-month 
pattern. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  conference  report  that  sets  out 
any  number  of  trips.  The  extent  of  In- 
dividually ticketed  operations  should,  of 
course  be  consistent  with  good  manage- 
ment and  the  public  service  to  be 
provided. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Which  would  be 
economical  operations? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
assume  that  if  all  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  were  flying  between  the  same 
points  on  the  same  day,  for  example,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  might  find  that 
some  economic  regulation  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  overservice. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  speak  a  word  of  commendation 
for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He 
has  worked  long  and  hard.  He  has  been 
working  on  this  problem  for  years.  He 
has  displayed  great  patience,  tenacity, 
and  courage  in  advocating  the  changes 
he  has  recommended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
protect  the  supplemental  carriers,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  good  and  safe 
service. 

I  commend  him  for  the  work  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
has  always  been  very  helpful  in  the  small 
business  aspects  of  aviation. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  no  one  was 
completely  satisfied  with  the  final  form 
of  the  bill.  All  the  interested  segments 
of  the  aviation  community  have  lost  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  provisions  they 
thought  desirable,  but  it  is  the  best  com- 
promise that  can  be  achieved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION    OF    THE    RENEGOTIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1951 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12061)  to  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  part  3  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  H.R.  12061. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  is  now 
in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  now  in 
order,  allowing  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  remain 
on  the  floor  very  briefly,  I  think  we  can 
complete  action  on  this  measure.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  imder  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  I  feel  sure 
virtually  everyone  in  America,  and  most 
Senators,  think  that  American  citizens 
have  an  absolute  right  of  legal  appeal  on 
a  legal  question  in  a  court  of  law;  but 
that  absolute  right  does  not  exist.  I 
want  to  read  from  page  24  of  the  Rene- 


gotiation Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  and 
codified  in  section  108: 

Upon  such  filing  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  by  order  to  finally  deter- 
mine the  amount,  If  any,  of  such  excessive 
profits  received  or  accrued  by  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor,  and  such  determination 
shall  not  be  reviewed  or  redetermined  by 
any  court  or  agency. 

The  appellate  procedure  in  renegotia- 
tion matters  is  to  go  from  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  to  the  Tax  Court;  and  in 
the  Tax  Court  that  procedure  is  de  novo. 
In  the  Tax  Court  it  is  final  both  as  to  the 
law  and  amount,  with  two  exceptions. 
There  can  be  an  appeal  from  the  Tax 
Court  to  the  circuit  courts  on  constitu- 
tional questions.  There  can  also  be  an 
appeal  on  jurisdictional  questions.  But 
every  other  procedure  commonly  known 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  procedure  in 
the  United  States  has  been  denied. 

I  think  all  American  citizens  should 
have  the  same  rights  as  traitors,  mur- 
derers, rapists  or  felons.  They  should 
have  a  day  in  a  court  of  law  on  legal 
questions.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time  would  do. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  They  were  shocked 
and  astoimded.  as  I  was.  when  they 
learned  that  citizens  did  not  have  a  legal 
right  to  go  into  a  legal  court  on  a  legal 
question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  section 
of  taxation  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  February  19.  1962.  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  ScBMrrrEo  bt  the  Skction  or 
Taxation  to  the  House  of  Delegates  or 
THE  American  Bar  Association  on  Pebru- 
ART  19,  1962,  AND  Adopted  Thereby 
Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Renegotiation   Act  of   1961   be   amended   to 
provide  a  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the 
U.S.  courts   of  appeals;    and   be   It  further 
ncsolved.   That    the    association    proposes 
that  this  result  be  effected  by  amending  sec- 
tion  108  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951; 
arid  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  section  of  taxation  is 
directed  to  urge  the  following  amendment, 
or  its  equivalent  In  purpose  and  effect,  upon 
the  proper  committees  of  Congress: 

"Section  1.  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  (eliminate  the 
matter  in  black  brackets  and  Insert  new  mat- 
ter In  Italic*  : 

"  'Upon  such  filing  such  court  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurisdiction,  by  order,  to  [finally! 
determine  the  amount.  If  any.  of  such  exces- 
sive profits  received  or  accrued  by  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor,  and  such  determi- 
nation shall  not  be  reviewed  or  redetermined 
by  any  court  or  agency  except  that  it  may  be 
reviewed  as  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  section  7482  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.' 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
1  shall  be  applicable  to  decisions  entered  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  thereof." 

explanation 
The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  presently 
provides  that  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  In 
renegotiation  cases  shall  be  final  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review.  (See  sec. 
108.    Review  by  the  Tax  Court,  copy  attached 
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hereto.)  Thus,  the  Tax  Court's  Jurisdiction 
provides  the  sole  guarantee  of  due  process 
of  law.  It  Is  ai^>arent,  however,  that  Just  as 
In  tax  cases  the  Tax  Court  may  vmwlttingly 
make  serious  errors  of  law  which  should  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review.  No  Important 
reason  exists  why  there  should  not  be  a  right 
of  appeal,  and  the  Renegotiation  Act  la 
unique  among  Federal  legislation  In  denying 
the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  agency  action. 
Accordingly,  the  act  should  be  amended  to 
provide  a  right  of  appeal. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  will  expire  on  June 
30,  1962.  Indications  are  that  it  will  be 
extended  for  a  further  period  of  4  years.  It 
is  essential  that  action  be  taken  now  because 
Congress  will  consider  such  extension  in  the 
near  future,  and  it  Is  most  Important  that 
the  right  of  appeal  be  written  Into  the  law 
In   connection  with  this  extension. 

In  1959  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  7086,  section  6  of  which  pro- 
vided for  appeal  of  Tax  Court  decisions  In 
renegotiation  cases  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Coiirt  of  Appeals.  Also,  in  1958  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  11749, 
section  3  of  which  amended  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  to  provide  that  Tax  Court  decisions 
could  be  "reviewed  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  7482  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954."  The  change 
failed  of  enactment  on  both  occasions  when 
the  Senate  adopted  simple  extension  provi- 
sions and  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curred. The  change  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion would  incorporate  by  reference  in  the 
Renegotiation  Act  the  provisions  of  section 
7482  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  jM-ovide  for  review  of  Tax  Court  deci- 
sions in  tax  cases  by  the  courts  of  appeals 
and  would  leave  unchanged  the  venue  pro- 
vision of  section  108A  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act.  Thus,  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  in  re- 
negotiation cases  would  be  made  reviewable 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  are  decisions  of  that  court  in  tax  cases. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  change  the  law  in 
any.  way  whatsoever,  except  that  it  gives 
a  right  of  legal  appeal  on  legal  questions. 

The  final  determination  of  any  ex- 
cessive profits  would  be  made  by  the 
Tax  Court,  as  it  is  now.  That  procedure 
would  not  be  changed  one  iota.  In  fact. 
In  one  respect  we  have  made  the  law 
more  restrictive  than  it  was.  We  have 
provided  that  interest  may  run  beyond 
a  36-month  period,  which  is  the  present 
limitation  on  that  point. 

If  there  ever  was  a  prop>osition  on  the 
Senate  floor  which  deserved  the  support 
of  every  Senator  who  believes  in  a  con- 
stitutional, free  republic,  this  amend- 
ment does.  It  only  gives  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  the  right  of  appeal  on 
legal  questions — something  that  most  of 
us  thought  was  already  guaranteed. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
jected to  this  amendment  in  commit- 
tee. It  passed  over  the  objection  of  a 
few  of  us  in  committee. 

In  the  first  place,  I  agreed  at  that 
time  in  the  committee  that  if  we  could 
have  a  hearing  upon  this  matter,  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  and  have  a  discussion  of  the 
issues  which  were  involved,  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  if 
the  accusations  and  statements  which 
were  made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
were  proved.  In  fact,  if  they  were 
proved  to  be  true,  I  would  be  the  first  to 
join  him  in  the  amendment. 

I  said  I  would  agree  that  this  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  soon  as 


we  could  schedule  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  offer  was 
rejected.  The  amendment  was  rail- 
roaded through.  There  was  a  vote,  of 
course. 

I  do  not  complain  about  being  beaten 
on  a  vote,  because  I  have  been  beaten 
on  a  vote  probably  more  times  than  I 
have  won.  I  do  not  object  to  that  proce- 
dure, but  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
this  amendment,  like  the  other  two 
amendments,  be  understood.  They  tave 
been  brought  in  at  the  final  hour.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Senate 
are  asked  to  act  upon  these  amendments 
without  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  House  and  the  Senate.  This 
proposal  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
1959.  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
The  American  Bar  Association  recom- 
mendation was  brought  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  this 
year  it  was  rejected  because  the  commit- 
tee thought  that  the  appeal  rights  were 
too  broad. 

The  reason  why  the  Renegotiation  Act 
is  to  be  extended  for  a  period  of  only 
2  years,  instead  of  for  4  years,  as  was 
requested  by  the  administration,  is  so 
that  questions  such  as  these  might  be 
considered,  so  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment  may  be  fully  reviewed, 
studied  and  examined,  for  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Everyone  seems  to  feel  that  perhaps 
there  is  something  unusual  involved 
about  denying  rights.  It  sounds  good  to 
say  that  we  wish  to  give  everybody  in 
America  the  free  right  to  appeal.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  the  api>eals  are  concerned, 
the  rights  of  appeals  on  all  matters  of 
law  and  all  matters  of  fact  are  identical 
under  the  Renegotiation  Act  to  tnose  for 
any  other  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  go 
before  the  Tax  Court,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception. This  exception  is  spelled  out 
and  repeated  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  committee.  There  is  no  intention 
to  change  that  portion  of  the  law. 

There  must  have  been  some  other  in- 
tent, because  it  is  presumed  that  a  legis- 
lative body  will  not  act  unless  it  acts  in 
a  useful  purpose.  If  all  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  intended  to  do  were  to 
have  an  amendment  passed  which  would 
codify  already  existing  law,  that  would 
be  doing  a  useless  thing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  is  not  a  useless 
thing,  it  must  be  something  useful.  The 
question  comes  to  my  mind.  'Useful  to 
whom?"  It  certainly  cannot  be  useful 
to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  stated  in  my  pre- 
liminary remarks  that  I  was  trying  to 
do  something  useful,  that  I  was  trying  to 
give  to  a  citizen  an  absolute  right  of  ap- 
peal on  legal  questions.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  would  do. 

It  is  stated  in  the  minority  views  that 
this  is  thought  to  be  a  codifying  of  exist- 


ing law.  I  say  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
amendment  would  broaden  existing  law. 
Existing  law  would  give  the  right  of  ap- 
peal only  on  a  constitutional  question  or 
on  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  broaden  this  to  give  a  right  to 
have  a  court  of  law  determine  legal  ques- 
tions on  appeal. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  point  out  to  me 
what  words  in  the  amendment  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  words  contained  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  would 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  to  review  tax  cases,  other  than 
the  statement  that  there  shall  be  no 
question  regarding  the  existence  of  ex- 
cessive profits,  or  the  extent  thereof? 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Record  which 
shows  that  there  is  any  distinction  be- 
tween those  two  provisions.  Something 
different  must  be  presented.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  this  question 
and  has  written  its  decision  in  very  clear 
words  in  U.S.  v.  California  Eastern  Line, 
348  U.S.  351.  1955. 

Almost  the  same  question  was  before 
the  Court,  and  the  Court  said: 

The  language  of  section  1141  Is  broad 
enough  to  Justify  review  of  tax  court  renego- 
tiation orders.  And  we  cannot  say  that  be- 
cause the  section  was  originally  passed  pri- 
marily to  authorize  review  of  decisions  on 
revenue  matters  it  should  be  held  inappli- 
cable to  decisions  on  other  Justiciable  mat- 
ters entrusted  to  the  tax  court  by  Congrefs. 

Justiciable  matters  are  matters  of  law 
This  is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  decision. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment have  brought  the  lawbooks  to  me. 
as  I  have  requested.  I  have  read  the 
lawbooks.  I  have  read  all  the  cases  I 
have  been  able  to  find  which  have  ruled 
upon  the  same  question  involved  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Eleven  cases  of 
law  have  been  decided  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  since  the  United  States 
against  California  Eastern  Line  decision. 

Every  question  of  fact  has  been  deter- 
mined finally  in  the  Tax  Court.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  has  refused  to 
review.  This  is  what  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  reviewed,  because  this  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  If  we 
are  to  permit  the  appeals  court  to  re- 
view the  questions  before  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  the  Tax  Court,  and  to 
have  a  trial  de  novo  in  the  circuit  court 
of  app>eals,  it  will  be  a  complete  reversal 
of  position. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  would  be  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  historical  precedent  that 
no  trial  de  novo  is  ever  granted  In  an 
appeals  court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  knows 
that  any  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  would  not  Involve  a  trial  de 
novo.    It  would  be  a  trial  of  record. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  asked 
me  to  point  out  the  difference  involved. 
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I  refer  the  Senilor  to  page  3  of  the  bill, 
beginning  with  line  20.  This  is  the  lim- 
itation provided,  which  the  Senator 
asked  me  to  point  out,  "except  as  other- 
wise i)rovided  in  this  section.  In  no  case 
shall  the  question  of  the  existence  of  ex- 
cessive profits,  or  the  extent  thereof,  be 
reviewed,  and  findings  of  fact  by  the  Tax 
Court-  shall  be  conclusive  unless  such 
findings  are  arbitrary  or  capricious." 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  grant  the  Senator 
that  Uiat  language  appears.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  will 
look  at  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  to  July  13.  1959,  he  will  find 
that  it  provides.  In  part: 

Upon  cucb  filing  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive Jurtsdiction,  by  order,  to  finally  de- 
termine the  amount.  If  any,  of  such  excessive 
profits  received  or  accrued  by  the  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor,  and  such  determina- 
tion shall  not  b«  reviewed  or  redetermined 
by  any  co\u-t  or  agency.  The  court  may  de- 
termine as  the  amount  of  excessive  profits 
an  amount  either  less  than,  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  that  determined  by  the  Board. 

Win  my  friend  from  Georgia  tell  me 
the  distinction?  There  would  be  com- 
plete Jtirisdiction  except  as  to  the  one 
question  of  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  if  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  the  Senator  should  not 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  mc  on  that  paint? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  presumed  that 
the  I^eglslature  will  not  act  to  do  a  use- 
less thing.  If  this  Is  the  law,  if  we 
should  enact  an  amendment  in  siddltlon 
to  the  law  we  would  be  presiuned  to 
have  changed  the  law.  Every  decision 
made  under  these  cases,  since  United 
States  against  Cahfomla  Eastern  Line, 
would  have  to  be  relltigated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  redetermined, 
so  as  to  have  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  action  did  or  did  not  change 
the  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  any  taxpayer  should 
have  the  right  of  appeal  on  a  legal  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  United  States 
against  California  Eastern  Line  case 
holds  that  the  citizen  has  that  right  In 
connection  with  all  renegotiations. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
answer  my  question?  Then  we  can 
argue  about  the  California  Eastern 
Line  case.  Does  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  agree  with  me  that  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  should  have 
a  right  of  legal  review  of  a  legal  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  citizen  is  entitled  to  that  right. 
The  Supreme  Court  will  protect  that 
right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  agrees 
that  this  should  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  HARTKE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  from 
which  I  read  a  few  minutes  ago.  Let  me 
read  a  portion : 

Upon  such  filing  such  court  shall  have 
excl'jslve  Jurisdiction,  by  order,  to  finally 
determine  the  amount.  If  any,  of  such  ex- 


cessive profits  received  or  accrued  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  and  such  de- 
termination shall  not  be  reviewed  or  re- 
determined by  any  court  or  agency. 

Mr.  HARTKE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.     Would  the  Senator 
say  that  is  not  a  prohibition  of  the  right 
of  appeal  of  an  American  citizen  on  a 
legal  matter? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  The  question  of 
excessive  profits  is  a  question  of  fact. 
That  is  all  that  Is  stated.  This  provision 
has  been  In  the  law  since  It  began.  In 
1 1  years  of  operation  this  has  been  stated 
in  the  law.  It  is  intended  to  cover  excess 
profits. 

There  would  be  no  denial  of  due 
process  of  law,  of  the  right  to  justice, 
or  of  determination  of  legal  propositions. 
These  questions  involve  matters  of  fact. 
In  my  opinion,  all  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  do  Is,  by  stipulation  or  a  bill  of 
particulars,  to  bring  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  the  question  of  excessive 
profits.  That  Is  what  Is  sought  to  be 
done  by  the  amendment.  It  Is  to  be 
said  that  the  decision  on  excessive  profits 
is  not  to  be  final  in  the  Tax  Court.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  cases  to 
be  argued  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
That  is  the  same  as  arguing  damages 
in  another  court. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.    Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  questions  relating  to 
the  statute  of  limitations  are  matters 
of  law? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions can  be  a  matter  of  law,  and  it  can 
be  a  matter  of  fact.  The  case  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  point  to  states  that  It  Is  a  mixed 
question  of  law  and  fact. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 
Mr.     JACKSON.       Did     I     correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
say  that  the  question  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  a  question  of  fact? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  said.  I  did  not 
say  It. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  Is  what  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  said  when  it 
denied  jurisdiction  in  a  matter  such  as 
the  one  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  seeking  to  give  litigants  the 
right  of  review. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  on  that  ground, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  that  the  court  had 
no  jurisdiction.  If  the  Senator  is  argu- 
ing that  the  question  of  statute  of  limi- 
tations is  not  a  question  of  law.  there 
have  been  some  great  changes  in  the  law. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No;  the  question  did 
not  arise  on  that  point.  If  my  friend 
from  Washington  has  read  the  case  and 
is  familiar  with  the  facts,  he  knows 
that,  in  substance,  the  question  Involved 
time  when  the  statute  began  to  nm. 
The  court  had  to  fix  a  date  at  which  the 
statute  began  to  nm.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  interpretation  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  but  a  question  of  fixing  a 
date.  The  court  said  that  the  case  in- 
volved a  mixed  question  of  fact  and  law. 
Therefore  the  court  remanded  the  case 


to  the  Tax  Court  in  accordance  with 
that  provision. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  I  vmderstand  my 
friend  correctly,  it  is  then  agreed  that 
under  existing  law  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  cannot  pass  on  questions  of  fact 
or  law  In  renegotiation  cases.  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  circuit  cotu^  of 
appeals  can  now  pass  on  every  question 
of  law.  It  cannot  pass  on  questions  of 
fact.  I  pointed  out  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  when  I  showed  him  the  de- 
cision that  the  case  was  finally  decided 
on  a  question  of  venue.  It  had  been 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  when  the  law 
provided  that  the  appeal  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Admittedly  the  question 
Is  a  technical  one.  It  involves  interpre- 
tation of  both  present  statute  and  the 
proposed  amendment  as  to  what  is  a 
question  of  fact  and  what  is  a  question 
of  law.  Sometimes  those  questions  may 
be  greatly  In  dispute  and  overlap.  The 
question  was  studied  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 

I  should  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
recommendation  of  the  staff  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Reading  from  page  7 
of  the  report,  it  is  stated : 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  staff  that  no 
change  shall  be  made  at  this  time  in  those 
provisions  of  the  present  law  concerning 
the  scope  of  appellate  review  of  Tax  Court 
decisions  In  renegotiation  cases. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
pointing  out  that  language  to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Was  that  state- 
ment not  made  6  months  ago,  and  has 
the  staff  not  worked  on  the  question  since 
that  time,  and  did  not  the  staff  draw 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  staff  drew  the 
amendment  on  Instructions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  The  staff  drew  the 
amendment  technically  correctly. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Renegotiation 
Board  Is  absolutely  and  adamantly  op- 
ix)sed  to  the  proposed  change.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  opposed  to  the 
Ijroposed  change.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  administration  Is  opposed  to 
the  proposed  change.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  there  was  an  extension  for  only 
2  years  Instead  of  4  years,  which  I  would 
have  preferred,  was  to  decide  this  type 
of  issue.  ^  As  I  have  said  before,  if  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Georgia  would 
agree  to  public  hearings  at  which  a  de- 
nial of  rights  could  be  demonstrated,  I 
would  be  the  first  in  this  body  to  support 
the  amendment.  That  could  be  done 
even  in  the  next  week  or  10  days.  In  order 
to  get  the  question  straightened  out.  I 
do  not  know  how  in  the  world  we  could 
go  in  the  face  of  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion  
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  go  in  the  face  of  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  provides  that,  un- 
der the  law,  a  htigant  has  the  right  to 
appeal,  and  there  is  no  denial  of  the 
right  so  far  as  the  Renegotiation  Act  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes,  or  such  time  as  he  may 
desire,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  brief. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  all  tax  cases  other  than 
renegotiation  cases  before  the  Tax  Court 
the  taxpayer  has  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  law. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  that  under 
existing  decisions  of  the  courts  in  re- 
negotiation cases,  the  right  to  appeal 
from  the  Tax  Court  to  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  is  limited  to  two  areas,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  There  is  a  right 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  constitutional 
law  and  on  jurisdictional  questions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  first  like 
to  finish  my  point,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

Several  circuit  courts  have  interpreted 
the  Renegotiation  Act  to  the  efifect  that 
on  all  other  questions  they  have  no  right 
to  review  the  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court. 
In  a  series  of  decisions  three  circuits 
have  refused  to  consider  questions  of 
law  from  the  Tax  Court.  The  sole  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  to  give  the  taxpayer  a  right  of  re- 
view on  such  questions.  If  the  distin- 
guished jimior  Senator  from  Indiana 
makes  the  statement  that  they  already 
have  that  right,  what  is  wrong  with 
clarifying  the  right  by  statute?  That 
Is  the  sole  question  before  the  Senate.  I 
submit  that  in  fairness  and  equity  all 
citizens  should  have  the  right  of  review 
on  questions  of  law.  As  I  pointed  out, 
in  tax  cases  litigants  have  the  right 
of  review  on  questions  of  fact  and  law. 
Under  the  pending  amendment  we  would 
limit  the  review  to  questions  of  law.  I 
submit  that  it  is  only  fair  that  the  liti- 
gants In  such  a  situation  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  review  of  ques- 
tions of  law  in  cases  passed  upon  by  the 
Tax  Court. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  now  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  tell  me  in 
what  case  the  court  has  found  that  ap- 
peals were  limited  to  constitutional 
questions  and  to  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  first  cite  241  Fed. 
2d  439. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  case? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  case  Is  United 
States  against  Northwest  Automatic 
Products  Corp.  In  that  case  there  was  a 
holding  that  the  action  on  the  renegotia- 
tion contract  was  barred  because  it  was 
not  timely  commenced.  The  court  of 
appeals  held  that  it  did  not  have  juris- 
diction to  review  the  Tax  Court's  deci- 
sion as  to  timeliness  in  initiating  action 
on  renegotiation  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Other  cases  include  EBCO  Manufac- 
turing Co.  v.  Secretary  of  Commerce  221 
Fed  2d  902 ;  Halton-Waters  Inc.  v.  United 
States  243  Fed  2d  37;  Grannis  A  Sloan, 
Inc.  V.  Renegotiation  Board  285  Fed  2d 
908.  I  submit  that  these  courts  have 
made  very  clear  that  on  questions  of  law 
they  will  not  review  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  still  is  no  state- 
ment in  any  of  those  cases 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  need  not  be. 
If  a  litigant  should  appeal  on  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  and  a  court  should  refuse 
to  act  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  juris- 
diction, what  else  would  one  want  from 
the  court?  If  a  litigant  appeals  on  a 
question  of  law  and  a  court  decides  that 
it  does  not  have  jurisdiction,  nothing 
could  be  clearer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record — a  list  of  cases, 
including  the  ones  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  with  a  brief 
summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rtvnrw  or  Appei-late  Decisions  Of 
Renegotiation  Cases 

Appellate  decisions  In  renegotiation  cases 
should  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  law  as  It  existed  before  and  after  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  V.  California  Eastern  Line,  Iiic.  (348 
VS.  351    (1955)). 

Prior  to  California  Eastern  the  law  in  cir- 
cuits which  had  considered  Tax  Court  re- 
negotiation cases  (other  than  the  ninth 
circuit)  was  that  the  court  of  appeals  had 
Jurisdiction  to  review  Tax  Coxirt  renegotia- 
tion <|eclslons  on  Jurisdictional  and  consti- 
tutional questions  but  lacked  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  Tax  Court's  determination  of  the 
amount  of  excessive  profits  "including  ques- 
tions of  both  law  and  fact  in  such  determi- 
nation," e.g..  United  States  Electrical  Motors, 
Inc.  v.  Jones  (153  T.  2d  134,  136  (C.AJ3.C. 
1946)). 

In  United  States  v.  California  Eastern  Line, 
svpra,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
held  that  that  court  had  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  Tax  Court's  decision  that  particular 
contracts  were  not  subject  to  renegotiation 
because  "the  Tax  Court's  decision  in  this  case 
Is  *  •  •  subject  to  the  normal  type  of  review 
authorized  by  section  1141" — the  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  providing  for  re- 
view of  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court. 

On  remand.  In  United  States  v.  California 
Eastern  Line,  231  P.  2d  754  (CAJD.C.  1956). 
the  court  of  appeals  said  that  under  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  it  "became  our  duty 
to  review  the  Tax  Court's  determination,  and 
in  doing  so  we  have  proceeded  'In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  (with] 
decisions  of  the  district  courts  in  civil  ac- 
tions tried  without  a  Jury*  •* — the  latter - 
quoted    clause    is   the    language    of   section 


1141(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (now 
sec.  7482)  which  deflnes  the  powers  of  ap- 
pellate courts  In  reviewing  Tax  Coxirt  de- 
cisions. 

In  other  cases  since  the  Supreme  Coiu-t's 
CaUfomla  Eastern  Line  decision,  appellate 
courts  have  reviewed  various  questions  of 
law  decided  by  the  Tax  Court  In  renegoti- 
ation cases  as  U  shown  by  the  foUowlng 
cases: 

Lichter  v.  United  States,  221  F.  2d  869 
(C.AD.C,  1966).  The  court  of  appefils  re- 
viewed a  question  of  law  of  whether  the 
Tax  Court  correctly  decided  that  certain  sub- 
contracts were  not  exempt  from  renegoti- 
ation and  affirmed  the  Tax  Court.  The  court 
relied  explicitly  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
California  Eastern  Line  decision,  noting  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  stated  that  a  covirt 
of  appeals  could  review  questions  of  whether 
particular  contracts  were  renegotiable  un- 
der the  broad  grant  of  Jurisdiction  In  sec- 
tion 1141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
review  Tax  Court  decisions. 

Gale  T.  United  States,  221  P.  2d  872  (CJi. 
D.C.,  1955).  The  court  of  appeals  reviewed 
a  question  of  law  of  whether  the  Tax  Court 
had  correctly  decided  that  the  Tax  Court 
petitioner's  contracts  were  subject  to  renego- 
tiation. It  affirmed  the  Tax  Court,  again 
relying  on  the  Supreme  Court's  California 
ETFtern  Line  decision. 

Hanlon-Waters.  Ine  v.  United  States,  222 
P.  2d  798  (CJ^D.C.  1965.)  The  court  of 
appeals  reviewed  the  Tax  Court's  decision  on 
two  questions  of  law  (1)  whether  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  petitioner  was  a  final  agreement 
which  prohibited  a  reopening  of  the  renego- 
tiation proceedings,  and  (2)  whether  the  uni- 
lateral order  determining  excessive  profits  was 
invalid  because  not  timely  issued.  The  court 
rem.inded  the  case  to  the  Tax  Court  because 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  Tax  Court  had  con- 
sidered certain  provisions  of  the  agreement 
which  the  court  of  appeals  held  to  be  per- 
tinent. 

Han  Ion- Walters,  Inc.  v.  United  States.  243 
P  2d  87  (CADC.  1957).  The  court  of  ap- 
peals reviewed  and  affirmed  the  T&x  Court's 
decision  on  remand  of  whether  authority  had 
properly  been  delegated  to  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers officer  to  reopen  a  renegotiation  agree- 
ment. The  court  anal>-zed  the  Instruments 
delegating  the  authority.  But  the  court  of 
appeals  held  that  It  had  no  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  Tax  Court's  decision  that  a  par- 
ticular letter  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of- 
ficial to  the  contractor  legally  constituted  a 
reopening,  relying  on  its  own  decisions,  before 
and  after  California  Eastern  that  a  court  of 
appeals  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
question  of  timeliness  of  commencement  of 
renegotiation  proceedings  by  the  board. 

Colbert  ▼.  Renegotiation  Board.  254  P.  2d 
416  {CJi.  2.  1968).  The  questions  on  appeal 
from  the  Tax  Court  were  (1)  whether  peti- 
tioner was  a  subcontractor  or  a  full-time  em- 
ployee within  the  meaning  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  and  (2)  whether  the  Tax  Court 
had  erred  as  a  matter  of  law  in  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  on  Oolbert  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  full-time  employee  and  not  a  subcon- 
tractor. The  court  of  appeals  affirmed  the 
Tax  Court  because  (1)  Its  statements  In  Its 
findings  and  opinion  that  petitioner  was  a 
subcontractor  were  "adequately  supported  by 
substantial  evidence"  and  (2)  Its  decision 
on  the  burden  of  proof  question  was  sup- 
ported by  its  own  rules  which  were  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  the  Congress. 

Gamlen  v.  United  States,  261  P.  2d  81 
(C.A.D.C..  1958).  By  an  excessive  profits 
determination  of  $100,000,  the  Tax  Court 
had  reduced  a  contractor's  receipts  and  ac- 
cruals from  $558,288  to  $458,288.  The  con- 
tractor argued  that  the  Tax  Coxirt  had  no 
power  to  reduce  its  sales  below  the  then 
$500,000  "floor"  and  that,  therefore,  its  ex- 
cessive profits,  as  a  matter  of  law.  could 
not  be  more  than  $58,288.     The  court  of  ap- 
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peals  held  that  the  action  of  both  the  Board 
smd  the  Tax  Court  was  authorized  by  statute, 
was  consistent  with  the  legislative  history 
and  that  a  regulation  of  the  Board  (not  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tax  Court)  which  prohibited 
reducing  sales  below  the  $500,000  "floor"  was 
invalid. 

Vaughn  Machinery  Co.  v.  The  Renego- 
tiation Board,  273  P.  2d  235  (C.A.  6,  1959). 
The  court  of  appeals  reviewed  and  affirmed  a 
Tax  Cotirt  decision  that  the  contractor's 
subcontracts  were  not  partially  exempt  from 
renegotiation  under  the  then  existent  dvir- 
able  productive  partial  exemption  provision. 
The  sixth  circuit  reviewed  the  evidence  in 
the  Tax  Court  which  showed  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  contractor's  contention  that 
as  a  matter  of  law,  the  Oovernment's  con- 
tracts with  the  contractor's  prime  con- 
tractors were  in  substance  leases  and  not 
sales  contracts,  lA.,  the  sixth  circuit  affirmed 
the  Tax  Court's  refusal  to  look  to  substance 
rather  than  the  form  In  examining  the  con- 
tracu.  j 

In  some  poet  California  Eastern  decisions 
the  courts  of  appeals  have  refused  to  review 
certain  questions  of  law.  e.g.,  in  £bco  Manu- 
facturing Co.  V.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  221 
P.  2d  002  (C.A.  6,  1955) ,  the  court  of  appeals 
dismissed  a  petition  to  review  the  Tax 
Court's  decision  because  (1)  it  lacked  Juris- 
diction to  review  the  Issue  of  whether  there 
was  a  timely  commencement  of  a  renego- 
tiation proceeding  because  that  issue 
Involved  a  procedural  question  in  the  renego- 
tiation process  (unlike  the  question  of  the 
power  to  renegotiate  Involved  in  California 
Eastern)  the  final  resolution  of  which  the 
Congress  had  left  the  Tax  Court,  and  (2) 
lack  of  venue  which  the  court  found  to  exist 
only  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Northwest  Automatic  Products  Co.  v. 
United  States,  241  P.  2d  439  (CADC  .  1956). 
The  court  of  appeals,  on  the  basis  of  prior 
holdings,  held  that  It  did  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  tht  Tax  Court's  decision  as  to 
the  timeliness  of  initiating  renegotiation 
proceedings. 

Grannis  <fr  Sl<i*n,  Inc.  v.  The  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  285  P.  2d  908  (C.A.  4.  1961) .  The 
court  of  appeals  dismissed  the  petition  for 
review  holding  that  questions  relating  to 
allC'Catlons  betw<een  renegotiable  and  non- 
renegotiable  business,  whether  certain  ex- 
perse  items  had  been  Improperly  attributed 
by  the  Tax  Court  to  nonrenegotlable  busi- 
ness, and  questions  of  whether  receipts  from 
"»  equipment  transactions  were  rentals  rather 
than  payments  on  conditional  sales  agree- 
ments were  questions  by  which  the  contrac- 
tor sought  to  contest  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  excessive  profits.  The  court 
held  that  these  questions  were  questions 
which  the  Congress  "must  have  had  in  con- 
templation when  it  provided  that  that  Tax 
Co^irt's  determination  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
cessive profits  should  not  be  reviewable." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  amendment,  every  issue  which  has 
hei-etofore  been  laid  at  rest  will  be  re- 
opened. The  door  will  be  open  to  fur- 
ther litigation.  The  Justice  Department 
ha.s  agreed  that  it  will  be  swamped  with 
litigation  to  reopen  the  very  issues  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  which  are 
questions  of  law  and  fact. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  is  prospective? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Prospective  only  as 
to  cases  which  have  not  been  decided. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  apply  only 
to  cases  filed  in  the  Tax  Court  after  the 
enactment  of  the  pending  bill.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  not 
arifuing,  as  he  did  earlier,  that  this  would 
reopen  cases  previously  adjudicated  by 


the  courts,  and  that  he  does  not  believe 
it.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  never  said  that  cases 
previously  adjudicated  by  the  courts 
would  be  reopened.  It  would  open  issues 
on  cases  which  were  previously  decided. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     How  would  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  bound  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  going  to  do 
something.  It  will  give  the  right  of 
review  on  questions  of  law.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  growing  late.  I  do  not  wish  to 
detain  the  Senate  further.  The  question 
is  elementary.  It  is  fundamental.  If 
Senators  believe  that  taxpayers  ought 
to  have  a  legal  appeal  on  a  legal  ques- 
tion, they  should  vote  "yes."  If  they  feel 
that  the  time  has  arrived  in  America 
when  a  citizen  is  not  entitled  to  go  into 
court  on  legal  questions,  the  thing  to 
do,  under  those  circumstances,  is  to 
vote  "no." 

It  is  that  simple.    It  is  that  elementary. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  ol  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  last  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  been  informed  that  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  sugar  bill  has 
completed  its  work  and  has  come  to  an 
agreement.  However,  the  preparation 
of  the  conference  report  is  a  rather  tedi- 
ous, long,  and  detailed  undertaking.  I 
understand  it  will  not  be  ready  until 
some  time  tomorrow. 

The  House  will  have  to  act  first  on  the 
conference  report.  Since  we  have  also 
been  assured  by  the  representatives  of 
the  State  Department — in  fact,  by  the 


Acting  Secretary — that  no  injury  would 
befall  us  if  we  delayed  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate until  Monday,  according  to  our  previ- 
ous understanding,  I  now  move  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tonight,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


U.S.   NAVAL   OCEANOGRAPmC 
OFFICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  three  small  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar, action  on  which  hsis  been  cleared 
by  the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1628,  H.R.  8045. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8045 )  to  change  the  name  of  the  Hydro- 
graphic  OflBce  to  the  UJS.  Naval  Ocea- 
nographic  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  there  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  on 
the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Navy  Hydrographlc  Office  for 
the  past  20  years  has,  in  addition  to  the 
traditional  programs  enoomi>as8ing  hydrog- 
raphy and  navigational  safety,  been  active 
in  the  wide  range  of  physical  sciences  re- 
ferred to  as  oceanography.  The  basic  mis- 
sion of  the  Hydrographlc  Office  has  been  ex- 
tended by  various  directives  from  higher 
authority  to  encourage  and  support  our 
oceanographlc  activities.  In  addition  to  the 
standard  charts  and  publications  primarily 
related  to  surface  navigation,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  Is  now  engaged  In  predicting 
and  publishing  oceanic  environmental  con- 
ditions affecting  submarine,  antlsubmarrlne, 
amphibious,  mine,  and  missile  warfare. 

The  present  trend  of  Hydographic  Office 
operations  toward  more  complex  and  compre- 
hensive oceanographlc  activities  is  reflected 
by  budget  estimates  and  allocations  which 
now  wcount  for  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  total  Hydrographlc  Office  budget. 

The  present  title  of  the  Office  describes  a 
very  Important,  but  limited,  part  of  the 
overall  oceanographlc  effort.  The  present 
title  is  narrow  and  incomplete  and  has 
tended  to  limit  general  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Navy's  major  contributions 
to  oceanography. 

Admiral  Stephan,  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Navy,  has  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plsherles  Committee  on  April  27,  1961. 
as  follows: 

"Hydrography  is  the  study  of  the  shape  of 
the  ocean  fioor.  If  you  were  to  consider  the 
ocean  a  bucket  of  sea  water,  hydrography  is 
the  shape  of  the  bucket. 

"Oceanography  includes  the  shape  of  the 
bucket  but  also  includes  the  chemical,  physi- 
cal, biological,  structiire,  and  nature  of  the 
water  In  the  bucket,  and  also  the  atmosphere 
that  overlies  the  bucket. 
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"Oceanography  U  a  very  mvich  broader  sub- 
ject. I  think  that,  if  they  were  naming  the 
Hydrographlc  Office  now  Instead  of  130  years 
ago  when  it  was  named,  we  would  be  called 
the  U.S.  Navy  Oceanographlc  Office.  Ocea- 
nography is  the  Hydrographlc  Office  business. 
We  are  concerned  with  charts  and  other 
publications  which  enable  the  man  at  sea 
to  exploit  the  ocean  and  to  navigate  it  safely. 

"Our  charts,  of  course,  go  beyond  the 
shoreline  to  a  significant  point  to  enable 
us  to  position  ourselves." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  offer^l,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


A 

^ 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
THE  RIO  GRANDE  NEAR  HEATH 
CROSSING,  TEX. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1629,  H.R. 
8982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8982)  authorizing  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near 
Heath  Crossing,  Tex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "Company",  to  insert  "for  a  pe- 
riod of  sixty-six  years  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  such  bridge". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

With  the  reconunended  amendments,  these 
bills  will  authorize  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  bridges  across  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas  by  the  following  com- 
panies: the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  at  or  near 
Heath  Crossing  (H.R.  8982);  the  San  Benito 
Internatiooal  Bridge  Co.  at  or  near  Los  In- 
dio0  (HR.  9883):  and  the  Starr  Camargo 
Bridge  Co.  at  or  near  Rio  Grande  City  (HJl. 
3238 ) .  The  bills  contain  the  usual  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  bridges  across  the  in- 
ternational boundary  of  the  United  States: 
( 1 )  that  construction  be  in  accordance  with 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1906;  and  (2) 
that  the  approval  of  the  International  Boun- 
dary and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  of  the  proper  authorities 
In  the  Republic  of  Mexico  be  obtained.  In 
addition,  the  bills  provide  that  the  bridges 
involved  become  toll  free  after  a  period  of 
66  years  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion. The  authority  contained  in  H.R. 
8982  will  expire  if  the  bridge  Is  not  begun 
within  1  year  and  completed  within  3,  while 
H.R.  9883  provides  that  the  act  be  null  and 
void  if  the  bridges  concerned  are  not  begun 
within  3  years  and  finiaheil  within  5  years. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  TOLL  BRIDGE 
ACROSS  THE  RIO  GRANDE  NEAR 
LOS  INDIOS.  TEX. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideitition  of  Calendar  No.  1630,  H.R. 
9883 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9883)  to  authorize  the  San  Benito  Inter- 
national Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indios,  Tex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)(1)  the  San  Benito  International 
Bridge  Company  of  San  Benito,  Texas,  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct  a  toll  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  across  the  Rio  Grande,  at 
a  point  suitable  to  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, at  or  near  Los  Indlos.  Texas,  and  for 
a  period  of  slxty-slx  years  from  the  date  of 
completion  of  such  bridge,  to  maintain  and 
operate  such  bridge  and  to  collect  tolls  for 
the  use  thereof,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of  such 
river;  and  (2)  the  Starr-Camargo  Bridge 
Company  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  authorized 
to  construct  a  toll  bridge  and  approaches 
thereto  across  the  Rio  Grande,  at  a  point 
suitable  to  the  Interests  of  navigation,  at  or 
near  Rio  Grande  City.  Texas,  and  for  a  period 
of  sixty-six  years  from  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  such  bridge,  to  maintain  and  operate 
such  bridge  and  to  collect  tolls  for  the  use 
thereof,  so  far  as  the  United  States  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  waters  of  such  river. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  each  such  bridge,  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  he  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waters",  approved 
March  23.  1906  (33  U.S.C.  491  to  498,  In- 
clusive), and  shall  be  subject  to  (1)  the 
conditions  and  limitations  contained  in  this 
Act,  (2)  the  approval  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  (3)  the  approval  of 
the  proper  authorities  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  the  companies  referred  to 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  fix  and 
charge  tolls  for  transit  over  the  bridge  which 
|jt  is  authorized  under  such  section  to  con- 
struct. In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
St^te  of  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  appllcaMe  to  such  tolls,  and  the  rates 
of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates  until 
changed  under  the  authority  contained  in 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33 
use.  4941 . 

Sec.  S.  Each  such  company  may  sell,  as- 
sign, transfer,  or  mortgage  the  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  prlTileges  conferred  on  it  by  this 


Act,  to  any  public  agency,  or  to  an  interna- 
tional bridge  authority  or  commiaaion.  and 
any  such  agency,  authority,  or  commission 
Is  authorized  to  exercise  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  acquired  under  this  section 
(including  acquisition  by  mortgage  fore- 
closure) in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
rights,  powers,  and  privUeges  had  been 
granted  by  this  Act  directly  to  such  agency, 
authority,  or  commission. 

Sxc.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  2S.  1006  (33 
UB.C.  496),  this  Act  shaU  be  nuU  and  void 
as  to  any  bridge  authorized  to  be  constructed 
by  this  Act  unless  the  actual  construction 
of  such  bridge  Is  commenced  within  three 
years  and  completed  within  five  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  explaining  its  purjwse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

With  the  recommended  amendments,  these 
bills  will  authorize  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  bridges  across  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas  by  the  following  com- 
panies: the  E>ow  Chemical  Co.  at  or  near 
Heath  (grossing  (Hit.  8982);  the  San  Benito 
International  Bridge  Co.  at  or  near  Los  In- 
dlos (HH.  9883);  and  the  Starr  Camargo 
Bridge  Co.  at  or  near  Rio  Grande  City  (H.R. 
3238).  The  bills  contain  the  usual  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  bridges  across  the  in- 
ternational boundary  of  the  United  States: 
( 1 )  that  con.struction  be  in  accordance  with 
the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1906;  and  (2) 
that  the  approval  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Comnxlssion.  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  be  obtained. 
In  addition,  the  bUls  provide  that  the  bridges 
involved  become  toll  free  after  a  period  of 
66  years  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  com- 
pletion. The  authority  contained  In  HJl. 
8982  will  expire  if  the  bridge  is  not  begun 
within  1  year  and  completed  within  3,  while 
H.R.  9883  provides  that  the  act  be  null  and 
void  If  the  bridges  concerned  are  not  begun 
within  3  years  and  finished  within  5  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  Act  to  authorize  thp  San  Benito 
International  Bridge  Company  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Los 
Indios,  Texas,  and  to  authorize  the 
Starr-Camargo  Bridge  Company  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rio 
Grande  City,  Texas." 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     So  that  the  Rec- 
ord may  be  perfectly  clear,  as  I  under- 
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stand,  the  pending  business  on  Monday 
will  be  Calendar  No.  1549,  H.R.  10606, 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  wblch  the  Anderson  amendment, 
known  as  the  medicare  amendment,  will 

be  offered.  

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
coirect. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr  MORSE.  Can  the  acting  majority 
leader  assure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  there  will  be  no  votes  on  Tuesday? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  there  are 
strong  cords  pulling  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  blessed 
country  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
most  likely  he  will  leave  our  midst  tem- 
porarily and  proceed  to  bring  the  mes- 
sage of  progressive  government  and 
democracy  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  a  good 
mindreader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  only 
prophecy  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
all  day  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  only  thing  that 
would  prevent  that  prophecy  from  com- 
ing true  and  stop  my  going  would  be  the 
acting  majority  leader  telling  me  that 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  medicare  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  dare 
to  assure  the  Senator  that  there  will  not 
be  a  vote  on  Tuesday,  but  I  feel  that, 
after  a  pleasant  weekend,  a  number  of 
Senators  may  feel  on  Monday  that  they 
would  like  to  expound  con-siderably  on 
many  matters  before  the  Senate.  The 
vitality  of  this  body  amazes  me. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.    CARROLL.     The    Senator    from 
Minnesota  has  stated  that  the  sugar  bill 
is  out  of  conference  and  will  come  up  in 
the  Senate  on  Monday. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.     CARROLL.     Can     the     Senator 
from  Minnesota  inform  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  whether  the  confer- 
ence report  is  substantially  changed  from 
the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  any  specific  information  except 
to  say  that  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration is  well  pleased  with  the  work  of 
the  conference  committee  and  that  the 
report  carries  out  the  principles  which 
the  administration  had  hoped  would  be 
enacted.  Likewise,  the  repoil  preserves 
many  of  the  historic  standards  of  sugar 
legislation,  which  ought  to  help  in  its 
passage  and  also  in  terms  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Dees  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  think  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  conference  on 
the  sugar  bill  on  Monday?  Does  he 
have  any  idea  that  the  conference  re- 
port might  be  so  controversial  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  question  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  that  controversial;  but  controversy 
sometimes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 


question  of  yea-and-nay  votes  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
can  ascertain  something  about  the  con- 
ference report,  to  determine  whether  he, 
like  a  Senator  from  the  Northwest,  may 
travel  to  his  own  area  to  learn  what  the 
people  of  his  State  are  thinking  and 
doing? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  never  wish 
to  encourage  Senators  to  be  away  from 
the  Capital  City  for  any  extended  pe- 
riod of  time;  but  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  luiow  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee having  arrived  at  an  agreement 
which  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  conferees, 
I  seriously  doubt  that  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  Also,  I  doubt  that 
there  will  be  too  much  controversy  about 
the  report. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  From  what  the  acting 
majority  leader  has  just  said,  does  he 
beUeve  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
if  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
should  find  it  necessary  to  inspect  the 
destruction  along  the  coastline  near 
Fenwick  Island,  Del.,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  Sunday  I  think 
it  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  I 
think  the  Senator  should  commune  with 
nature  and  other  spiritual  elements  as 
much  as  he  can.  But  on  Monday,  I  hope 
the  Senator's  communing  would  be 
limited  to  the  early  hours  of  the  day. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  a  2i^-hour  in- 
terval be  enough  to  protect  the  Senator 
while  he  looks  into  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion from  the  destriiction  caused  by  the 
storm  along  the  coast? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  leave  that 
question  to  the  mature,  responsible  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  the  right  thing.  I 
wish  him  a  happy  few  hours  at  the 
beach. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  interest  in  this  study  mission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  will  think  of  me 
while  he  is  there. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  done  a 
good  day's  work.  I  thank  Senators  for 
their  cooperation. 

Next  week  it  is  the  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  social 
security  amendments,  including  the 
medicare  amendment.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  be  on  notice  that  next  week 
there  may  be  night  sessions,  and  that 
undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  Saturday 
session.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  complete  the  medicare  or  hos- 
pital-nursing home  care  amendments 
and  all  other  amendments  to  the  social 
security  amendment. 

Again  I  remind  Senators  to  make  every 
effort  to  be  present  on  Monday.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
sugar  bill.    I  feel  that  if  any  Senator  is 


making  plans  to  be  away  over  the  Fourth 
of  July,  he  ought  to  make  his  plans  con- 
ditioned on  a  Tuesday  departure,  rather 
than  a  Monday  departure. 


YMCA  YOUTH  AND  GOVERNMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  26 
years  ago,  Clement  A.  Duran  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  program 
to  encourage  yoimg  people  to  develop  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  opera- 
tions of  government  through  experience 
and  participation.  Prom  his  idea  of 
training  for  responsible  citizenship  came 
the  YMCA's  youth  and  government  pro- 
gram which  is  now  carried  on  in  high 
schools  in  42  States. 

These  high  school  boys  and  girls  elect 
honorary  State  senators,  assembljTnen, 
governors,  and  other  officials  whose  po- 
litical skills  are  applied  at  model  State 
legislatures  when  they  take  over  their 
State  capitol  for  1  day  each  year. 

This  week,  42  of  these  young  people, 
each  of  whom  was  elected  youth  gover- 
nor in  his  or  her  State  are  meeting  here 
in  Washington  in  the  National  YMCA 
Youth  Governors'  Conference.  They 
v/ill  examine  the  workings  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  first  hand  and  talk  to 
many  of  our  Nation's  leaders.  I  welcome 
all  of  them  and  especially  James  W. 
Pindley  who  was  elected  governor  of  my 
own  State  of  New  York.  I  hope  they 
can  learn  as  much  f  rcwn  us  here  in  public 
office  as  we  can  learn  from  them. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  week  of  July,  beginning  July  16th, 
has  for  3  years  been  designated  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  This  occasion 
provides  an  opportunity  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  sad  fate  of  those  peoples 
in  Europe  and  Asia  who  have  fallen 
victim  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  some  p>e<vle  question 
the  wisdom  of  these  celebrations.  Some 
people  are  inclined  to  say : 

The  status  of  these  nations  is  already 
determined.     There   is   nothing  we  can  do. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  view.  Why  should 
we  grant  the  seal  of  our  approval  or 
acquiescence  to  communism's  conquests 
throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  are 
never  quiet  for  one  moment  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  so-called  Western 
colonialism.  They  blare  forth  the  false 
promises  of  communism  in  an  unceasing 
chorus  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world.  Why  should  we  be  afraid  to 
answer  this  chorus  with  the  truth? 

The  fact  is  today.  Mr.  President,  eco- 
nomic crises,  famine,  and  internal  dis- 
turbances are  rife  throughout  the  Com- 
munist empire.  There  is  not  one  coimtry 
in  the  entire  Communist  bloc  that  can 
claim  economic  prosperity  or  Improved 
conditions  for  the  people.  TTils  year,  as 
never  before,  it  is  clear  that  in  all  the 
captive  nations,  even  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  commu- 
nism is  a  miserable  failure.    It  dooms 
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those  who  live  under  it  to  hunger,  pri- 
vation and  discontent  for  the  rest  of 
their  natural  lives  or  until  that  day  when 
the  light  of  freedom  may  at  last  be 
allowed  to  shine  in  these  now  dark  and 
gloomy  lands. 

Mr.  President.  Captive  Nations  Week 
provides  a  clear  and  distinctive  way  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pub- 
licize the  plight  of  the  captive  nations 
and  the  hjrpocrisy,  tyranny,  and  eco- 
nomic failure  of  communism.  I  sincerely 
hope  President  Kennedy  will  continue 
the  tradition  initiated  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  of  supporting  an 
active  and  important  celebration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 


FINANCING  HEALTH  COSTS  OF  THE 
AGED— THE  BUSH  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR    THE    KING-ANDERSON    BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  has  announced  that 
on  next  Monday  the  Senate  will  begin 
to  debate  the  King-Anderson  bill.  Be- 
cause I  expect  to  be  in  Oregon  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  but  to  retiirn  in 
time  to  vote  on  Thursday,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  comments  tonight  about  my  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  of  medicare. 

Yesterday  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush],  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  he  intends  to  propose  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush]  fails  to  provide  a  solution  to  the 
basic  problem  of  financing  the  health 
costs  of  the  aged.  It  would  merely  per- 
petuate this  serious  problem.  The  older 
population  would  have  no  guarantee  of 
paid-up  benefits  during  those  years  when 
income  is  reduced.  They  would,  there- 
fore, continue  to  be  plagued  by  rising 
costs  of  health  care.  Further,  all  those 
older  people  who  were  not  acceptable 
Insurance  risks,  or  who  did  not  purchase 
health  insurance,  or  who  were  subjected 
to  exclusions  or  limitations  on  the  types 
of  illnesses  covered,  would  continue  to 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

After  20.  30,  or  40  years  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  social  security  fund,  the 
worker  would  have  no  idea  of  what  bene- 
fits might  be  available  to  him — or 
whether  he  could  even  get  a  policy.  Any 
program  that  offers  a  fixed  cash,  and 
perhaps  worthless  indemnity  rather  than 
specified  medical  services  cannot  meet 
the  special  problem  of  the  aged.  The 
individual  does  not  have  the  assiirance, 
as  he  does  with  King -Anderson,  that  at 
age  65  he  will  have  paid-up  benefits  pro- 
viding specified  and  known  hospital  and 
medical  services  underwritten  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  social  security  system. 

In  fact,  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  does  not  rep- 
resent the  fulfillment  of  a  commitment 
that  it  professes  to  offer  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. Realistically  speaking,  its  sole 
guarantee  of  benefits  is  to  the  highly 
profitable  and  loosely  regulated  insur- 
ance industry. 

Based  upon  Senator  Bush's  estimate 
that  12.200,000  people  would  be  covered 


by  the  proposed  program  in  1963,  and  as- 
suming that  each  person  received  the 
maximum  cash  allowance  during  that 
year,  $108,  the  total  annual  cost  would 
be  some  $1,300  million.  During  1960, 
commercial  insurance  companies  re- 
turned only  53  cents  in  benefits  for 
every  dollar  they  collected  for  individual 
health  policies.  On  this  basis,  assuming 
that  all  the  beneficiaries  elected  com- 
mercial policies,  only  $689  million  of  the 
$1,300  million  would  be  spent  on  health 
services.  The  other  $600  million  would 
go  for  insurance  company  profits  and 
overhead.  In  the  first  year  alone,  this 
would  constitute  a  windfall  almost  be- 
yond belief.  This  insurance  company 
"piece  of  pie"  would  grow  larger,  year  by 
year,  as  the  65  and  over  population 
grows. 

Collections  under  the  Bush  bill  would 
be  made  on  a  group  basis  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  yet  there  is  no 
stipulation  that  the  insurance  companies 
must  offer  plans  at  group  rates.  In  fsw;t, 
the  bill  seems  to  be  predicated  on  the 
purchase  of  individual  policies. 

Is  this  not  fiscal  folly,  considering  the 
fact  that  on  individual  health  insurance 
policies  it  is  often  the  case  that  less  than 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  goes  for  health 
benefits  and  the  rest  for  profit  and  over- 
head while,  on  a  group  basis,  profits  and 
costs  can  be  held  to  10  percent  or  less? 

The  Bush  bill  taxes  all  employed  people 
for  the  promise  of  benefits  for  all  when 
they  are  65. 

Yet  many  of  these  people  when  they 
reach  65  will  be  so  ill  or  such  obviously 
poor  risks  that  no  insurance  man  in  his 
right  mind  would  sell  them  a  policy. 
There  is  no  guarantee  of  benefits  under 
the  bill  even  to  those  who  may  not  be  ill. 
Under  the  Bush  bill  these  people  would 
get  absolutely  nothing  in  return  for  con- 
tributions that  they  may  have  been  mak- 
ing for  many  years.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  not  even  offer  to  re- 
fund the  money  that  such  older  people — 
unable  to  get  coverage  because  they  are 
ill  or  otherwise  poor  commercial  risks — 
will  have  contributed  over  the  years. 

I  can  well  see  why  not,  too.  To  include 
in  the  bill  an  offer  to  refund  payments 
for  those  people  the  insurance  companies 
would  not  regard  as  profitable  risks  would 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  this  bill  guar- 
antees nothing  to  the  individual  it  forces 
to  contribute  to  the  program— it  guar- 
antees only  profits  to  private  insurance 
companies. 

The  Bush  bill  would  only  contribute 
to  the  continuance  and  furtherance  of 
the  present  chaotic  situation  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health  insurance  to  aged  p>er- 
sons.  At  very  slight  risk  of  exaggera- 
tion, it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  many 
new  insurance  companies  would  blossom 
forth  to  feed  at  this  rich  pubhc  trough. 

If,  indeed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  private,  profitmaking  insurance 
companies  in  the  health  field— with  their 
phenomenal  rise  in  rates  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  in  value  of  benefits — 
this,  indeed,  could  well  be  the  bill  through 
which  to  do  it.  If,  instead,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  to  help  meet  the 
health  needs  of  our  older  people  and  to 
concern  Itself  with  people  rather  than 


profits,  then  this  bill  most  certainly  is 
not  the  answer. 

Older  Americans,  except  of  course 
those  who  are  seriously  ill  or  those  who 
are  confronted  with  heavy  medical  ex- 
penses, would  be  fair  game  for  the  in- 
surance companies  and  prey  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  any  fast-talking  sales- 
man. Those  who  are  confronted  with 
serious  Illness  and  heavy  medical  ex- 
penses would  of  course  be  safe — the  in- 
surers would  not  be  Interested  in  them. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  spe- 
cific objections  to  this  inadequate  and 
inequitable  proposal. 

First.  The  payment  for  the  insurance 
company — $9  monthly — is  unrealistic  in 
relation  to  the  costs  of  health  insurance 
today.  It  is  inflationary,  in  that  it  would 
inflate  the  going  rate  for  health  insur- 
ance today.  It  offers  no  protection  to  the 
beneficiary  against  infiatlon;  the  $9  pay- 
ment of  today  may  be  virtually  worth- 
less 10  or  20  years  from  now. 

As  an  example  of  the  unrealistic 
amount  provided,  the  highly  touted  and 
as  yet  unavailable  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  contracts  would  cost  at  least  $15 
a  month.  Some  Blue  Shield  organiza- 
tions are  reported  as  considering  the 
proposed  payments  under  the  aged  con- 
tract as  too  low.  The  vaunted  "Con- 
necticut 65"  package  plan  alone  costs 
$17  a  month  at  the  present  time — even 
with  its  restrictions  and  limitations. 
With  medical  costs  rising,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  monthly  premium  will 
be  increased.  Also  enrollment  under  the 
"Connecticut  65"  plan  will  be  open  only 
at  specified  intervals.  This  provision  Is 
designed  to  prevent  "adverse  selection" — 
that  is.  to  keep  out  people  who  find  that 
they  need  protection. 

Without  specifications  in  this  bill  pro- 
viding for  stipulated  services  at  stipu- 
lated price,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
price  of  any  contract  offered  would  rise 
to  at  least  $9.  This  is  infiatlonary  and 
the  resulting  price  increases  for  health 
insurance  would  also  be  infiicted  upon 
those  not  eligible  for  the  subsidy. 

All  commercial  policies  available  to  in- 
dividuals provide  fixed  cash  indemnities 
or  pay  a  specified  percentage  of  con- 
stantly rising  fees  and  charges.  There 
is  nothing  which  prevents  the  providers 
of  medical  services  from  increasing  their 
charges  because  of  the  existence  of  in- 
siu-ance.  In  the  past  the  existence  of 
such  insurance  has  led  to  increased 
charges  by  the  providers  of  care. 

Second.  Providing  a  dollar  subsidy.  In- 
stead of  medical  services,  has  two  seri- 
ous faults: 

It  is  Inequitable  In  any  national  pro- 
gram: 

(a)  Nine  dollars  would  purchase  a 
policy  providing  a  greater  amount  of 
care  In  one  section  of  the  country  than 
It  would  in  another. 

(b)  All  aged  persons  eligible  for  the 
subsidy— and  who  were  able  to  find 
someone  willing  to  underwrite  some  pro- 
tection— would  not  have  available  to 
them  the  same  policies  with  the  .same 
benefits  offered  by  the  same  companies. 

In  a  program  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a  person  will  pay  into  the  fund 
over  a  period  of  20  or  30  years,  it  is 
meaningless  to  promise  to  pay  a  $9  a 
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month  premium  subsidy  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Who  knows  what  $9  worth 
of  insurance  will  cover  In  the  year  2000? 
To  be  meaningful  a,  program  must 
guarantee  to  provide  spectfled  services — 
not  offer  a  dollar  subsidy  that  very  ob- 
viously will  not  stand  the  test  of  time. 
Third.  Absolutely  no  control  is  offered 
by  the  Bush  bill  over  policy  provisions 
excluding  or  restricting  coverage  for 
specified  medical  conditions  or  illnesses. 
Thus,  a  person  with  a  heart  condition 
or  diabetes  who  applied  for  coverage 
might  very  well  find  that  the  policy  he 
received  specifically  excluded  benefits  for 
precisely  tliose  conditions.  This  may  be 
sound  commercial  insurance  practice, 
but  it  very  definitely  is  an  unsound  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  medical  expenses 
of  older  Americans.  The  only  needs  that 
are  met  under  such  circumstances  are 
those  of  the  underwriting  department  of 
the  Insurance  company  and  those  of  the 
company's  stockholders. 

Fourth.  In  the  bill  there  Is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  a  beneficiary  of  a 
trust  fund  established  for  his  benefit  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  to  which  he 
has  contributed  hard -earned  dollars,  will 
receive  fair  value  to  return  for  the  dol- 
lars paid  for  insurance. 

Under  the  program  of  Insurance  for 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  employee  elects  to  participate  and 
pay  part  of  the  cost  voluntarily.  In  this 
program  we  have  stipulated  that  "rates 
charged  under  health  benefit  plans  shall 
reasonably  and  equitably  refiect  the  cost 
of  the  benefits  provided,"  "rates  shall  be 
determined  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the 
lowest  schedule  of  basic  rates  generally 
charged  for  new  group  health  benefit 
plans  issued  to  large  employers."  These 
safeguards  to  assure  sound  value  are  in- 
cluded in  a  program  in  which  participa- 
tion is  optional  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  American  people.  Under 
Senator  Bush's  program  where  contri- 
butions are  compulsory,  we  offer  no  such 
protection  to  the  aged  of  the  country 
who — in  reality— are  our  "employers." 

Fiftii.  It  is  said  by  Senator  Bush  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  receive 
back,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  part  of  the 
subsidies  paid.  It  Is  not  a  proper  fimc- 
tion  of  the  Federal  taxing  power  for  the 
Government  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  tax  money  in  order  to  receive  a  small 
amount  in  return.  The  amount  of  profits 
retained  by  insurance  companies  would 
undoubtedly  exceed  any  taxes  paid  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sixth.  The  social  security  beneficiary 
who  is  able  to  get  a  policy  will  have  his 
money  administered,  divided  up,  and 
parceled  out  by  a  company  which  does 
not  represent  him  at  all,  or  only  does  so 
nominally,  and  whose  principal  obliga- 
tion is  to  its  stockholders. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  nego- 
tiates for  and  protects  the  interests  of 
those  covered  vmder  the  Federal  em- 
ployees insurance  program.  Under  the 
Bush  bill,  there  would  be  no  one  bar- 
gaining with  the  insurance  companies 
in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Uiider  the  Federal  employees  insur- 
ance program,  the  two  principal  under- 


writers are  each  reqviired  to  be  licensed 
in  every  one  of  the  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  is  no  such 
requirement  under  the  Bush  bill.  Older 
Americans  wUl  be  subjected  to  a  bar- 
rage of  mall  order  solicitation  by  out- 
of-State  Insurers.  They  will  purchase 
health  insurance  by  mail.  In  the  event 
of  dispute — and  ttiere  will  be  disputes 
and  controvery  galore,  with  hiuulreds  of 
different  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  hundreds  of  different  ways — 
the  legal  recourse  available  to  the  aged 
person  would  be  the  clumsy,  cumber- 
some, and  expensive  methods  of  bring- 
ing suit  against  out-of -State  Insurers — 
obviously,  an  unrealistic  and  inadequate 
remedy.  The  only  other  appeal  avail- 
able to  the  aged — with  no  Federal 
agency  in  the  picture,  other  than  to  pay 
out  money — would  be  the  addressing  of 
pleas  to  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  would 
be  the  sole  path  of  rpdress  for  millions 
of  aged  citizens. 

Seventh.  Section  1601(a)  of  the  bill 
refers  to  "renewable  or  noncancelable" 
policies  as  the  only  types  acceptable  for 
subsidy.  On  the  other  hand,  section  1602 
says  that  an  otherwise  eligible  benefi- 
ciary is  entitled  to  subsidy  if  he  gets  a 
policy  which  obligates  the  insurance 
company  to  provide  protection  "for  a 
period  not  less  than  12  months  in  dura- 
tion." These  two  provisions  appear 
quite  contradictory.  If  the  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  must  contribute  his 
money  all  through  his  working  life,  is  it 
not  only  just  that  we  require  the  in- 
surers to  provide  protection  throughout 
his  retirement  for  as  long  as  he  pays 
the  premium?  Noncancelable  would 
have  to  mean  this  and  nothing  else — 
otherwise  it  is  meaningless  and  a  fraud. 
It  should  be  noted  that  under  the 
guaranteed  renewable  type  of  policy,  the 
entire  group  of  people  over  65  may  have 
their  rates  Increased,  their  coverage 
terminated,  or  conceivably  have  a  con- 
tract that  terminates  coverage  at  age 
70  or  any  other  age  cutoff  that  may  be 
advantageous  to  an  Insurer.  For  exam- 
ple, a  beneficiary  may  get  a  policy  at 
age  65  at  a  cost  of  $108  a  year.  When 
he  has  his  68th  birthday,  his  cost  may 
increase  to  $200  annually.  At  his  70th 
birthday  he  may  find  his  coverage 
terminated. 

Eighth.  Almost  every  commercial  hos- 
pital and  surgical-medical  contract  ex- 
cludes coverage  for  care  provided  in 
State  and  local  facilities.  Persons  who 
cannot  get  the  limited  insurance  pro- 
tection that  would  be  available  would, 
in  good  part,  burden  such  facilities. 
These  people  would  get  none  of  the  ben- 
efits they  had  paid  for,  nor  would  the 
States  and  localities  be  paid  for  the  care 
they  give. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  the  Bush  bill  fails  completely 
to  meet  the  moral  obligation  that  our 
Government  owes  the  aged  of  this  coim- 
try  In  regard  to  the  great  problem  in 
respect  to  which  each  of  us  as  taxpayers 
and  citizens  has  a  very  definite  moral 
responsibility.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  two  great  lobby  forces  in  the  United 
States — the  medical  profession,  acting 
through  the  American  Medical  Associa- 


tion, and  the  great,  powerful  insurance 
lobby  in  this  coimtry — can  be  counted 
uEwn  to  do  everything  within  their  po- 
litical power  to  prevent  the  i>eople  of  this 
country,  acting  through  their  Govern- 
ment, to  carry  out  this  moral  obligation 
to  the  people. 

I  welcome  the  debate  about  to  take 
place,  because,  in  my  Judgment,  this  de- 
bate is  the  begiiming  of  a  great  legis- 
lative battle  which  is  bound  eventually 
to  be  resolved  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  social  security  principle  to 
this  obligation  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country  toward  the  aged  of  our  Nation. 
The  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  great  insurance  lobbies  will  seek 
to  block  the  King -Anderson  bill  for  their 
own  selfish  interests.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  no  medical 
association  or  insurance  company  has 
any  right  in  this  democracy  to  have 
its  selfish  interests  placed  above  the 
public  interest.  This  has  become  a  ques- 
tion of  protecting  the  public  interest. 
In  my  judgment,  the  King-Anderson  bill 
does  not  go  nearly  far  enough. 

In  1958.  when  I  introduced  the  first 
health  bill  Introduced  iu  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  known  then  as  the 
Fo rand -Morse  bill,  which  sought  to  place 
the  aged  under  the  protection  of  social 
security  in  respect  to  medical  care.  I 
was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 
The  old  bromide  was  used  against  me 
that  this  was  a  form  of  socialism.  I  am 
not  interested  in  labels.  I  am  inter- 
ested, however,  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  keeping  its  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

We  carmot  justify  permitting  tens  of 
thousands  of  old  c>eople  in  this  country 
to  live  under  the  constant  fear  that  a 
serious  illness  attacking  them  will  wipe 
out  their  life's  savings  and  also  place  a 
great  economic  burden  upon  their  sons, 
daughters,  and  other  near  relatives. 

I  happen  to  believe  that,  with  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  medical  care 
in  this  country,  we  must  take  the  exces- 
sive profit  out  of  medical  services,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  ability  of  the  aged  to  pay. 
The  aged,  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  can- 
not pay  the  profit  that  the  insurance 
lobby  and  the  doctors  and  hospitals  feel 
they  must  make  on  their  so-called  medi- 
cal programs,  which  are  built  upon  the 
thesis  of  charging  rates  that  bankrupt 
old  people  by  the  thousands  when  a  seri- 
ous illness  strikes  them. 

So  I  take  the  same  position  I  took  in 
1958.  The  medical  care  bill  we  pass 
should  cover  all  the  old  people.  I  am 
very  glad  there  has  been  some  shift  of 
opinion  in  the  Senate  since  then,  for  I 
imderstand  that  next  week  the  authors 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill  will  them- 
selves proFKJse  amendments  to  cover  all 
the  aged,  and  not  merely  the  aged  who 
are  now  covered  by  social  security.  I 
shall  support  such  amendments. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  going  to  adopt  in  this  session  of 
Congress  a  medical  care  bill  that  goes  as 
far  as  the  people  of  this  country  will 
eventually  demand  that  it  go.  For  ex- 
ample, I  do  not  Eigree  that  the  bill  should 
require  any  payments  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  recipients  of  the  coverage  for  any 
period  of  time.    I  happen  to  believe  that 
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if  an  old  person  becomes  sick,  that  per- 
son should  get  the  hospital  and  medical 
service  that  his  health  needs  call  for,  and 
the  costs  should  be  charged  against  the 
program,  and  not  against  the  individual. 

Therefore,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
eliminate  those  sections  of  the  bill  that 
call  for  an  aged  person  to  make  any  con- 
tribution, once  that  person  became  sick, 
to  the  cost  of  the  health  services  that  are 
made  available  under  the  bill.  However, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  realist,  and  I 
recognize  that  that  Improvement  will 
have  to  come  in  the  future. 

I  want  the  medical  profession  of  my 
State,  which  Is  so  bitterly  against  me. 
and  will  be  in  my  coming  campaign,  and 
the  insurance  lobby,  to  know,  prior  to 
the  election,  that  I  say  to  the  people  of 
Oregon  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
if  he  is  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  No- 
vember, will  continue  to  work  and  fight 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  social 
security  program  in  regard  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  defects  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  because  it  does  not  go 
far  enough. 

Furthermore.  I  think  the  cost  of  drugs 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  the  medicare 
system  we  establish.  I  realize  that  that 
is  not  going  to  be  done  l*-  the  first  in- 
stance, but  I  think  we  must  enact  it  by 
way  of  improvement  of  the  legislation 
later,  once  it  is  on  the  books.  I  am  not 
going  to  run  for  cover  from  what  I  re- 
gard to  be  the  hottest  of  all  issues  con- 
nected with  medical  care,  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  King -Anderson  bill. 
In  due  course  of  time.  I  hope  the  law  on 
the  books  will  cover  also  doctors'  fees. 
Such  a  provision  would  not  destroy  the 
private  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  not 
going  to  take  away  from  the  doctors 
their  right  to  select  their  patients,  or  the 
right  of  patients  to  select  their  doctors ; 
but  it  will  keep  faith  with  the  moral 
obligation  I  think  we  owe  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  and  the  sick — that  their  medical 
costs  should  be  covered  under  a  social 
security  system  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed and  for  which  they  have  bought 
during  their  working  years  the  benefits 
for  their  retiring  years.  That  is  a  pretty 
sound,  workable  insurance  system.  Note, 
I  am  talking  about  the  aged. 

I  am  talking  about  people  over  the  age 
of  65. 

I  would  make  note  of  two  things  which 
are  happening  in  American  public  opin- 
ion today  as  the  debate  progresses.  I 
think  the  interest  the  yoimg  married 
couples  in  America  are  beginning  to  take 
in  the  medicare  legislation  is  remarkable. 
Young  married  couples  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  their  savings  may  be 
greatly  reduced  as  the  result  of  a  seri- 
ous Illness  on  the  part  of  their  parents  if 
the  Congress  does  not  adopt  the  kind  of 
program  envisioned  in  the  King-Ander- 
son bill. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  this  may 
lead  to  some  kind  of  medical  system  such 
as  the  Murray-Dingell  bill  of  some  years 
ago.  I  take  the  same  position  tonight 
which  I  took  then,  for  I  opposed  the 
Murray-Dingell  bill.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  system  of  medical  care 
for  the  entire  population  of  this  coun- 
try, but  I  am  in  favor  of  a  system  which 


will  take  care  of  the  entire  medical  care 
costs  of  the  aged,  because  in  my  judg- 
ment the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
in  respect  to  the  aged  we  have  the  moral 
obligation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  go 
that  far.  The  bill  provides  for  very  spe- 
cific limitations  as  to  the  contributions 
which  are  to  be  made  through  social  se- 
curity by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  next  week  when 
it  comes  before  the  Senate.  I  shall  sup- 
port any  amendments  along  the  lines  of 
the  expanded  coverage  which  I  have  sug- 
gested tonight,  which  eventually  we  shall 
have  to  provide. 

To  the  insurance  lobby  and  to  the 
American  Medical  Association.  I  say  only 
that  I  think  we  should  battle  this  ques- 
tion out  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  for 
whatever  number  of  years  it  may  re- 
quire, until  the  American  people  finally 
get  from  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
which,  in  my  opinion,  they  now  want. 

I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  or  a  bill  modified  in 
the  form  of  extended  coverage  and  the 
expansion  of  benefits  which  I  have  out- 
lined in  my  speech  tonight,  submitted 
to  the  American  people  for  a  national 
referendum.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
insurance  lobby  and  the  AMA  would  get 
their  answer.  The  American  people 
would  vote  their  position  down  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  American  public  opinion  is  far  ahead 
of  the  politicians  on  this  issue.  In  my 
judgment,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
much  more  progressive  in  regard  to  this 
question  than  the  politicians  have  yet 
demonstrated  they  are.  The  American 
people  are  far  ahead  of  the  reactionary, 
antisocial,  lacking  social  conscience 
position  which  characterizes  the  AMA 
and  the  insurance  lobby. 

On  these  lines,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  draw  the  battle  and 
to  let  the  people  give  the  final  answer. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


NATHAN  KOENIG— RESOLUTION  OP 
SAMOA  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
when  Senator  Gruintng  and  I  visited 
American  Samoa  in  December  1960  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  330,  we  were  fortunate  to 
have  as  a  member  of  our  special  staff 
Mr.  Nathan  Koenig  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Earlier  this  year,  Mr. 
Koenig  returned  to  Samoa  for  a  period 
of  time  to  implement  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations which  we  made  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Samoa.  The 
Samoa  Legislature,  in  recognition  of  Mr. 
Koenig's  efforts,  has  passed  a  resolution 
of  commendation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  and  accompany- 
ing documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OOVERNMENT  OF  AMEEICAN    SaMOA. 

OmCK    OF    THE    OOVEKNOS, 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  June  6,  1962. 
Hon.  Obville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture,    Department     of 
Agriculture,    Washington,   DC. 
Deax  Mr.  Secretaht:  Aa  requested  by  the 
Legislature  of  American  Samoa,  I  am  pleased 
to    enclose    herewith    two   copies    of   House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  44  "commending 
Mr.  Nathan  Koenig  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  his  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  and   the  people  of  American   Sa- 
moa." 

I  shall  appreciate  your  forwarding  a  copy 
of   the   resolution   to   Mr.  Koenig  with   my 
appreciation  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  American  Samoa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Rex  Lcb, 

Governor. 

Government  or  American  Samoa, 

Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa, 

ApHl  3,  1962. 
Certificate 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
44  this  day  passed  a  single  reading  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventh 
Legislature  of  American  Sa'moa  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  and  that  said  resolution 
Is  an  official  statement  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

ESEROMA    L.    PaOPAO. 

Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Certificate 

April  5,  1962. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Concurrent  Resolution  No.  44  this 
day  passed  a  single  reading  In  the  Senate  of 
the  Seventh  Legislature  of  American  Samoa 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  and  that  said 
resolution  Is  an  official  sUtement  of  the 
bouse  of  representatives. 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Levi. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Concurrent  Resolution  Commending  Mk 
Nathan  Koenig  of  the  U.S.  Department 
or  Agriculture  for  Hia  Services  to  the 
Government  and  the  People  or  American 
Samoa 

Whereas  Mr.  Nathan  Koenig,  an  outstand- 
ing economic  consultant  and  career  official 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
ttkken  time  out  from  an  extremely  busy 
schedule  to  come  here  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  American  Samoa  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  the  activation  of  economic  de- 
velopment plans  as  contained  In  Senate 
Document  No.  38.  87th  Congress,  a  report 
made  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  as  the  result  of  a  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
330.  86th  Congress:  and 

Whereas  through  his  study  entitled  "The 
Economic  Needs  of  American  Samoa."  pub- 
lished as  part  II  of  the  Senate  committee's 
report,  Mr.  Koenig  has  thereby  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  problems  and  needs  of  our 
people  and  their  land  and  also  provided  a 
basic  guide  for  the  positive  action  required 
In  developing  our  economy  and  Improving 
living  standards;  and 

Whereas  during  his  brief  stay  here  Mr 
Koenig  has  been  of  Invaluable  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  American  Samoa  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  to  the  people,  especially 
large  numbers  of  individual  farmers  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  local  agricultural  production; 
and 

Whereas  Mr.  Koenig  has  given  so  gener- 
ously of  hia  time  and  technical  skill  and  has 
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rendered  all  these  fine  services  for  the  future 
well-being  of  our  people  at  great  personal 
sacrifice :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventh  Legislature  of  American 
Samoa  (the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
Legislature  of  American  Samoa,  on  behalf  of 
the  Samoan  people,  hereby  extends  to  Mr. 
Nathan  Koenig  Ita  commendation  and  sincere 
appreciation  for  all  his  fine  services  to  our 
government  and  our  people;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Nathan 
Koenig;  to  the  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man. Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  to  the  Honofable  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

RAPt   SOTOA, 

President,  House  of  Senate. 
MCAGUTtrri'A  F.  Tuia, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S  3493.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Ethel   R. 
Loop,  the  widow  of  Carl  R.  Loop;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
8.3494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.   Con- 
stanclo  D.  Katlgbak^ito  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  H.R.  10606, 
as  rjeported  by  the  committee,  which  I 
intend  to  offer  on  behalf  of  myself,  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey], the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senators  from  New  York 
fMr.  JAvrrs  and  Mr.  Keating],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr]. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  relates 
to  Federal  ADC  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  children  who  have 
been  removed  by  court  order  from  their 
own  homes.  In  1961  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  to  provide  for  Federal 
financial  participation  in  payments  to 
children  in  foster-family  homes.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  extend  the 
act  to  include  Federal  participation  in 
payments  for  children  placed  in  non- 
profit private  child-care  institutions. 
This  provision  was  recommended  in  the 
administration  bill,  and  it  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  amendment  would  re- 
store the  House  language  to  the  measure. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  as  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
10606. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  as  a  cosponsor  of  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  use  of  institutional 
child  care  facilities  under  the  temporary 
aid-to-dependent-children  program. 


I  have  some  detailed  studies  which  I 
have  done  on  this  subject  and  which  I 
shall  introduce  in  the  Record  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  All  I  want  to 
say  at  this  point  is  that  I  think  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  I  believe 
that  we  must  provide  the  greatest  flexi- 
bility to  the  States  to  see  to  it  that  the 
needs  of  children  are  properly  met.  It  is 
the  needs  of  the  children  that  are  in- 
volved. This  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  feel 
that  such  an  amendment  is  desirable 
and  should  be  restored  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  H.R.  10606,  for  myself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Varborough.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Metcalf. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Holland,  and  Mr. 
Smathers. 

This  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  10606 
would  add  a  new  section  to  part  3,  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  providing 
grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare  services.  The  new  section,  to  be 
entitled  "Day-Care  Facihties  for  Chil- 
dren of  Migrant  Agricultural  Workers," 
would  authorize  $750,000  annually  in 
grants  to  States  having  large  numbers 
of  migratory  farmworkers  and,  hence, 
significant  need  for  assistance  in  the  pro- 
vision of  day-care  facilities  and  services 
for  migratory  farm  children.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  moneys  only  go  to  areas 
of  need,  the  moneys  appropriated  under 
the  new  section  would  be  allotted  to 
States  by  a  formula  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  migratory  farm  children  within 
the  State. 

The  Federal  funds  would  he  allotted 
among  States  on  a  matching  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  matching  formula 
now  contained  in  the  child  welfare  serv- 
ices section  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Under  such  formula,  the  Federal  grant 
would  vary  according  to  the  State's  per 
capita  income,  but  in  no  case  would  the 
grant  be  less  than  33  Vi  percent  or  more 
than  6623  percent.  State  residence  re- 
quirements would  not  bar  otherwise 
eligible  children  from  benefits.  Welfare 
services  and  benefits,  for  which  migra- 
tory farm  children  are  currently  eligible 
under  section  521  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  would  continue  to  be  available  after 
enactment  of  this  bill.  The  cost  of  sec- 
tion 521  benefits  would  not  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  grants  authorized  by  this 
bill. 

The  amendment,  in  its  substantive 
provisions,  is  identical  to  the  bill,  S.  1131, 
which  has  been  favorably  recommended 
for  enactment  in  a  formal  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  There  is  also  strong  support 
for  this  measure  among  numerous  social 
agencies  and  church  ^oups. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ice programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  amendment 
relates  to  a  review  of  certain  administra- 
tions under  the  Social  Security  Act,  title 
7,  relating  to  relations  between  the  Fed- 


eral Government  and  the  States  in  the 
public  welfare  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  desk;  and,  without  objection, 
will  lt>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"JUDICIAL    REVIEW   OV   CERTAIN    ADMINISTRATIVE 
DETERMINATIONS 

"Sec.  203.  Title  vn  of  the  Social  S^urlty 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  now  section: 

"  'JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  ADMINISTRATTVK 
DETERMINATIONS' 

"  'Sec.  706.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  a  State  plan 
or  an  amendment  to  a  State  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  by  a  State  for  ap- 
proval under  the  provisions  of  title  I,  IV, 
X.  XIV,  or  XVI,  he  shall,  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  such  plan  or 
amendment  Is  submitted  to  him,  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  such  plan  or 
amendment  conforms  to  the  requlrementa 
of  such  title. 

"•(2)  Any  State  dissatisfied  with  or  ag- 
grieved by  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  such  a  plan  or  amend- 
ment submitted  for  approval  under  any  such 
title  may,  within  thirty  days  after  It  has 
been  notified  of  such  determination,  file  a 
petition  with  the  Secretary  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  issue  of  whether  such  plan 
or  amendment  conforms  to  the  requirements 
of  such  title.  UF>on  receipt  of  such  a  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  of 
the  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will 
be  held  for  the  purjxjse  of  reconsidering 
such  issue.  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  notice 
of  such  hearing  is  furnished  to  such  State, 
without  the  consent  of  such  State. 

••  '(3)  Any  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
or  aggrieved  by  a  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  on  such  a  reconsideration  of 
the  issue  of  whether  such  plan  or  amend- 
ment conforms  to  the  requlrementa  of  such 
title  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
State  is  located  by  filing  with  such  court  a 
notice  of  appeal. 

"'(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  to  be  certified  for 
any  State  should  be  reduced  (as  provided 
in  section  3(b)(2)(A),  403(b)(2)(A),  1003 
(b)(2)(A),  1403(b)(2)(A),  or  1603  (b)(2)). 
or  that  further  certification  with  respect  to 
a  State  should  not  be  made  (as  provided  in 
section  4,  404,  1004,  or  1404),  or  that  pay- 
mente  should  no  longer  be  made  to  a  State 
or  that  the  amount  of  paymenta  to  a  State 
should  be  limited  or  reduced  (as  provided 
in  section  1604),  he  shall  notify  such  State 
of  the  action  he  proposes  to  take  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter. 

"  '(2)  Any  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
or  aggrieved  by  an  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  any 
such  matter  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
it  has  been  notified  of  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posed action,  file  a  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  reconsideration  of  the  issues  giving 
rise  to  the  Secretary's  proposed  action. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  petition  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  State  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconsidering  such  issues.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  held  not  less  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  notice  of  such  hearing 
is  furnished  to  such  State,  without  the  con- 
sent of  such  State. 

"  '(3)  Any  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
or  aggrieved  by  a  determination  made  by  the 
Secretary  on  such  a  reconsideration  of  the 
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Issues  glvlDg  rise  to  such  a  proposed  action 
by  the  Secretary  may  appeal  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  Is  located  by  filing  with 
such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 

"'(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  reduce  the 
amount  to  be  certified  for  any  State  (as  pro- 
Tided  In  section  3(b)(2)(A),  403(b)(2)(A), 
1003(b)  (2)  (A).  1403(b)(2)(A),  or  1603(b) 
(2)).  refuse  to  make  further  certification 
with  respect  to  a  State  (as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4,  404.  1004,  or  1404) .  or  refuse  to  make 
or  limit  payments  to,  a  State  (as  provided  In 
section  1604)  prior  to  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing first  occiirs — 

"'(A)  the  thirty-day  period  commencing 
on  the  date  he  notifies  such  State  of  his 
proposed  action  expires  without  the  State 
having  filed  a  petition  with  him  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  issues  upon  which  his  pro- 
posed action  is  based; 

"'(B)  the  date  such  State  notifies  him 
that  no  appeal  will  be  taken  on  his  proposed 
action  or  that  any  such  appeal  previously 
filed  has  been  withdrawn; 

"'(C)  the  date  a  final  Judgment  with  re- 
spect to  such  proposed  action  has  been  sus- 
tained on  review  by  the  Supreme  CJourt  of 
the  United  SUtes,  or  the  date  that,  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  such  a  Judgment  is  no 
longer  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"'(c)  For  purposes  of  any  appeal  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  : 

"'(1)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
attach  upon  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  appeal. 
A  copy  of  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Secretary,  or  any  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  determination,  as  provided  in  section 
ana  of  tlUe  as.  United  States  Code. 

"'(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secre- 
tary, If  supported  by  substanUal  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  pre- 
vious determination,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  iinless  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence. 

"'(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  aSlrnt  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1264  (1)  and  (3)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.'  " 

"Amend  the  table  of  contents  so  as  to  add, 
at  the  end  of  the  part  of  such  table  which 
describes  the  contents  of  title  n.  the  follow- 
ing item: 

"  'Section    203.  Judicial    Review    of    Certain 
Administrative  Determination.'  " 

Mr.  CARROLL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  10606.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TEMPORARY  EX- 
TENDED UNEMPtXDYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION PROGRAM— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  be  added  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  to  extend  the  temporary  extended 
unemployment    compensation    program 


(S.  3411) ,  which  I  introduced  on  Jime  13, 
and  that  his  name  be  Included  with  the 
list  of  sponsors  at  the  next  printing  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS  FOR 
DEFECTS  IN  HOMES  COVERED  BY 
PHA-INSURED  MORTGAGES— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  21,  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Morse.  Dodd,  Chavez.  Douglas, 
HiCKEY.  Kefauver.  Lokg  of  Hawaii,  Mc- 
Carthy, Metcalf.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Smith  of 
Massachusetts  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3460)  to  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  certain  claims  for 
structural  or  other  major  defects  in 
homes  covered  by  FHA-insured  mort- 
gages, and  to  require  indemnification 
bonds  in  the  case  of  certain  new  con- 
struction under  FHA-insured  mortgages, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Grueninc  on  June  2l! 
1962. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order. 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Monday.  July  2 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  29. 1962: 

Fedexal  MARrriME  Commissioneh 
John  S.  Patterson,  of  lilaryland.  to  be  a 
Federal    Maritime     Commissioner    for    the 
term  expiring   June  30.   1966.      (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Public  Health   Service 
To  be  senior  surgeons 
Pasquale  J.  Clccone      James  R.  Weaver 
Alphonse  C.  Smuda      Carleton  B.  White 

To  be  surgeons 
Ray  J.  Beasley.  Jr. 
Sheldon  Davidson 
MacGregor  E.  Knight 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Joseph  P.  Alderete        Donald  J.  Lawler 
Daniel  D.  Bosls  John  L.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Francis  A.  Caprlo  Donald  J.  Morrison. 

Gordon  R.  Cohen  Jr. 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Charles  E.  Smith 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
T.  Edwin  Evans.  Jr. 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 
Delbert  S.  Barth  Donald  W.  Marshall 

Ralph  J.  Black  Donald  A.  Townley 

Herbert  H.  Jones 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Edgar  P.  Seagle 

To  be  pharmacist 
Ernest  S.  Lenttnl 

To  be  senior  scientists 
Andrew  R.  Podor 
Raymond  L.  Laird 


To  be  senior  assistant  tcientiatt 
Robert  J.  Ellis 
Jerome  S.  Miller 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
James  N.  Shively 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 
Richard  A.  TJalma 

To  be  sanitariant 
Robert  P.  Hayward 
Clarence  E.  Calbert 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Wlllard  N.  Adams 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Anastasia  M.  Zahler 

To  be  dietitian 
Charlotte  E.  Smith 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Sheldon  A.  MUler 
William  H  Redkey 

To  be  assistant  health  services  officer 
Martha  G.  Barclay 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  29. 1962: 

U.8.  DisnicT  JuDOES 

Ben  C.  Green,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS.  district 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Roger  D.  Foley,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S.  dl«> 
trtct  Judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada. 

U.S.  Attoknet 
Drew  J,  T.  O'Keefe.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  yeare. 

U.S.  Marshal 

Jeaee  L.  Dobbs.  of  Texas,  to  be  VS.  marshal 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas  for  the  term 
of  4  years. 

In  the   Aemt 

The  nominations  beginning  Wheeler  E. 
Laird  to  be  major,  and  ending  Robert  D. 
Yearout  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
20.  1962. 

Federal  Maritime  Commissioner 
John  S.  Patterson,  of  Maryland,   to  be   a 
Pederai  Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term 
expiring  June  30.  1966.     (Reappointment.) 

■*  ^m^  >■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Joshua's  challenge  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael: Joshua  24:  15:  Choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve;  but  as  for  me  and 
my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

O  Thou  Supreme  Being  upon  whom 
we  are  dependent  for  all  our  blessings, 
in  these  days  of  chaos  and  crisis,  may 
the  homes  of  our  beloved  country  be 
blessed  w^ith  a  revival  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  faithfully  fulfill  their 
high  vocation  of  safeguarding  and  main- 
taining the  religious  and  spiritual  atmos- 
phere for  we  know  that  the  very  health 
and  vigor  of  the  social  order  and  civi- 
lization depend  upon  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  the  home. 

May  parents  and  the  adult  members 
of  the  family  exert  every  effort  to  restore 
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and  reestablish  the  influence  of  the  home 
in  molding  the  character  of  the  children 
and  youth  and  in  cultivating  those  spir- 
itual instincts,  which  Thou  hast  planted 
in  the  human  heart,  and  seek  to  give 
those  priceless  treasures  of  the  Bible,  the 
family  altar,  the  Lord's  day.  and  the 
houst;  of  God.  their  rightful  place  in  the 
family  life. 

With  affection  and  high  expectation 
we  think  of  the  children  and  yovmg  peo- 
ple; and  help  us  to  realize  that  the  most 
precious  inheritance,  which  we  are  privi- 
leged to  leave  them,  is  the  spiritual  heir- 
loom of  a  strong  religious  faith. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.U.  10086.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30.  I»«3.  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.H.  11090.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  set  forth 
in  MicUon  ai  of  tHe  Second  Uberty  Bond 
Act:  and 

H.J.  Res.  760.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1063.  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  bN  GOVERNMENT 
OPERA-nONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  en- 
titled "Administration  of  Grants  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  (Reexami- 
nation of  Management  Efficiency)." 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEWSPAPER  HALF-TRUTHS 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
AndkrsenI. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  awaited  the  time  when 
I  would  have  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  proper  Investigating  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  In  the  firm  belief 
that  It  would  enable  me  to  clear  my 
name.  I  have  looked  forward  to  being 
questioned  by  fair  men  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  the  facts  and  who 
are  not  Interested  in  smearing  sensa- 
tionalism.   It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 


that  I  will  be  able  to  show  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  such  a  committee  that 
I  have  been  the  victim  of  circumstances 
and  that  what  has  happened  to  me  could 
have  happened  to  any  one  of  you  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Guilt  by  association  is  a  horrible 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  some  of  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  have,  by  In- 
sinuations, Innuendos.  half-truths,  and 
deliberate  misrepresentations,  blackened 
my  name,  besmirched  my  reputation, 
and  done  irreparable  damage  to  me  and 
to  my  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  sell  40  shares  of 
stock  in  the  best  little  coal  mine  In  the 
United  States  to  Mr.  Estes,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  a  respected  and  admired 
businessman.  There  was  nothing  wrong 
with  that  transaction  and  at  no  time 
did  Mr.  Estes  ask  any  favor  of  me  nor 
did  I  at  any  time  do  him  any  favor  or 
receive  any  from  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  story  which  appears  on  page  1 
of  tJie  Washington  Post  this  morning 
and  which  is  continued  on  page  A-4, 
with  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  testimony  before  the 
McClellan  committee  in  defense  of  the 
Department  in  connection  with  the 
Estes  case. 

In  describing  the  Department's  inves- 
tigation of  the  Estes  cotton  allotments. 
Mr.  Freeman  mentions  the  January 
meeting  in  the  ofBce  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  which  time  cot- 
ton allotments  were  discussed. 

Now  I  know  practically  nothing  about 
cotton  allotments.  I  certainly  never  at- 
tended any  such  cotton  meeting  and  had 
never  met  or  even  seen  Mr.  Estes  at  that 
time.  Yet  the  writer  of  this  article  for 
the  Washington  Post.  Julius  Duscha,  in- 
serted, right  in  the  middle  of  this  story, 
a  paragraph  which  says: 

It  was  also  after  this  meeting  that  Estes 
bought  $4,000  worth  of  stoclc  in  a  coal  mine 
owned  by  Representative  H.  Carl  Andersen, 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  The  stock  was 
never  delivered  to  Estes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  paragraph  Inserted 
Into  the  article  Is  just  about  half  true. 

First,  the  article  states : 

A  coal  mine  owned  by  Representative  H. 
Carl  Andersen. 

I  wish  I  did  own  this  coal  mine.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  a 
partial  owner.  In  fact,  I  own  only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  mine. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  says: 

The  stock  was  never  delivered  to  Mr. 
Estes. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on 
June  8,  1962,  Mr.  Harry  Moore,  the  le- 
gally appointed  receiver  for  the  estate 
of  Blllie  Sol  Estes.  requested  of  me  that 
the  stock  be  sent  to  him.  In  accordance 
with  this  request,  the  entire  40  shares  of 
stock  were  transferred  June  12.  1962,  on 
the  books  of  Coal,  Inc.,  to  Mr.  Estes  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Harry  Moore,  receiver  for 
the  estate  of  Blllie  Sol  Estes,  at  Pecos, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  fight  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  represented  by  the  press, 


by  the  Washington  Post,  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  by  Time,  by  Life, 
and  their  subsidiary  television  station 
WTCN  in  the  Twin  Cities,  but  I  can  fight 
for  my  integrity. 


COMMITTEE     ON    BANKING    AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  have  until  12 
o'clock  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S. 
3161. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  CAREER  COMPEN- 
SATION ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  11221)  to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended— 37  U.S.C.  252— to  Increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  to  make 
permanent  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1980,  as  amended— 50  App.  U.S.C. 
2201  et  seq.— and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Aesoived,  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  (HJl.  11221)  enUtled  "An 
Act  to  amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1040,  as  amended  (37  "U.S.C. 
262),  to  Increase  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  to  make  permanent  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1050.  as  amended  (50  App. 
use.  2201  et  seq.),  and  for  other  purposes", 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  the  table  In  secUon  302(f)  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1040.  as 
amended  (37  U.S.C.  252(f)),  prescribing 
monthly  basic  allowances  for  quarters  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"  'Pay  grade 

Without 
dependents 

With 
dependents 

0 

O-IO             

$160.20 

100.20 

100.20 

160.20 

140.10 

130.20 

120.00 

106.00 

9S.10 

85.20 

120.00 

105.00 

0S.1O 

85.20 

85.20 

85.20 

75.00 

70.20 

70.20 

70.20 

45.00 

45.00 

46.00 

45.00 

S201.00 
201  00 
201.00 
201.00 
170.10 
157.50 
145.05 
130.06 
120.00 
110. 10 
145.05 
130.05 
120.00 
110.10 
120.00 
120.00 
114.90 
110. 10 
105.00 
105.00 
45.00 
45.00 
46.00 
45.00'. 

0-9                   - 

0-8                        

0-7  

0-6 

0-5 

0-4  

0-3 

0-2     - 

O-l 

W-4 

W-3  .- 

W-2  

W-1                       

E-9                    

^ 

E-8                 

E-7                 

E-6             

E-5             

E-4  (over  4  years*  scrvloe) 

E-4  (4  years'  or  leas  service) — 
E^      

E-2 

E-1        

"Sec.  2.  Section  302(g)  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1040  (37  n.S.C.  252(g))  U 
repealed. 
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"Sec.  3.  Section  303(h)  of  the  Career  Com- 
peiuatlon  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended  (37  UJB.C. 
252 (h) ) ,  U  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  'subsection 
(f)  of  this  section'  and  substituting  In  place 
thereof  of  the  words  'section  3  of  the  De- 
pendents Assistance  Act  of  1950  (50  App. 
use.  2203)'; 

"(2)  by  Inserting  the  words  'in  pay  grades 
B-1,  E-2.  E-3,  and  E-i  (four  years'  or  less 
service)'  after  the  words  'enlisted  members 
with  dependents'; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  words  "(or  In  the 
case  of  enlisted  members  In  pay  grades  E-4 
and  E-5,  $60;  or  In  the  case  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers In  pay  grades  E-6.  E-7.  E-8.  and  E-9. 
$80)';  and 

"(4)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clause 
Immediately  before  the  colon  preceding  the 
second  proviso:  ';  or  (7)  for  the  calendar 
months  In  which  such  member  serves  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  (Including  full-time 
duty  performed  by  members  of  the  Army 
or  Air  National  Guard  for  which  they  receive 
pay  from  the  United  States  under  section 
316,  603.  604.  or  605  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code)  If  that  training  Is  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  or  more'. 

"Skc.  4.  The  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2201  et 
seq.) .  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  amending  section  3  (50  App.  US.C 
2303)   to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Ssc.  3.  For  the  duration  of  this  Act,  sec- 
tion 302(f)  of  the  Act  of  October  12.  1949 
(Public  Law  351.  Elghty-flrst  Congress).  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  that  portion 
of  the  table  appearing  therein  which  pre- 
scribes monthly  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters for  enlisted  members  In  pay  grades  B-1, 
E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4  (four  years'  or  less  serv- 
ice) and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  table: 


"Pay  gra<le 

Without 
depend- 
ents 

1  de- 
pend- 
ent 

2de- 
pond- 
cnts 

3or 

mofe  de- 
pend- 
ents 

E-4  (4  years  or 

less  service).... 
E-3 

$55.20 
55.20 
65.20 
65.20 

S83.10 
66.20 
66.20 
66.20 

183.10 
83.10 
83.10 
83.10 

$105.00 

E-2 

106.01) 
106. 00'; 

E-1 

"(2)  by  amending  section  7  (50  App. 
U.S.C.  2207)  by  striking  out  the  words  'on 
training  duty,'  and  substituting  In  place 
thereof  the  words  'In  pay  grades  E-1,  E-3, 
E-3,  and  E-4  (four  years'  or  less  service)  on 
active  duty  for  training  for  less  than  30  days, 
to  enlisted  members  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing under  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C. 
1013).  or  any  other  enlistment  program  that 
requires  an  Initial  period  of  active  duty  for 
training.':  and 

"(3)  by  amending  section  8  (50  App.  U.S.C. 
2208)  by  striking  out  the  words  'For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act'  and  capitalizing  the 
first  letter  of  the  next  word  and  by  Inserting 
the  words  '(over  four  years'  service)'  after 
the  words  'pay  grade  E— 4'.    " 

"Sec.  5.  The  Secretaries  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority with  respect  to  payments  of  quarters 
allowances  to  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  In  pay  grades  E  4  (over  4 
years'  service)  through  E-9  that  they  have 
with  respect  to  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  In  pay  grades  E-1.  E-2.  E-3, 
and  E-4  (4  years'  or  less  service)  imder  sec- 
tions 10  and  11  of  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  of  1950  (50  App.  U.S.C.  2210.  2211). 

"Sec.  6.  Section  1  (c)  and  (f)  of  the  Act 
of  May  19,  1952,  chapter  310  (66  Stat.  79.  80) 
Is  repealed. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on 
January  1.  1963." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  302  of  the  Career  Compen- 


sation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (37  U.S.C. 
252).  to  increase  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  pxirpoees." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  explain  these  amendments,  and  I 
shall  not  object.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  explain  the  changes  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
11221,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  contains  four 
changes  from  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House. 

First,  the  effective  date  of  the  House 
bill  was  October  1.  1962.  and  the  effective 
date  in  the  Senate  amendment  Is  Janu- 
ary 1.  1963.  Thus,  there  Is  difference  in 
the  first-year  cost  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  of  $72  mil- 
lion. The  January  1.  1963,  effective  date 
in  the  Senate  amendment  will  reduce  the 
flrst-year  cost  by  $72  million. 

The  House  bill  also  made  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  permanent  law.  The 
Senate  amendment  eliminated  this  pro- 
vision. 

This  law  expires  on  July  1.  1963.  and, 
thus,  will  have  to  be  extended  by  the 
Congress  next  year,  if  It  is  to  be  extended. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  added 
language  which  would  preserve  to  the 
mihtary  Secretary  concerned  the  au- 
thority to  make  final  determinations  re- 
garding dependency  and  relationship  for 
pay  grades  E-4 — with  over  4  years  of 
service — through  E-9.  This  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

These  are  the  only  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  other 
body  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  January  1, 
1963.  effective  date  even  though  there  Is 
a  first-year  reduction  of  $72  million. 

Secretary  McNamara,  at  a  press  con- 
ference earlier  this  year,  stated: 

The  fact  that  there  haa  been  no  upward 
revision  of  the  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
in  10  years  is  a  disgrace. 

We  agreed  that  this  was  disgraceful 
and  would  have  insisted  upon  a  July  1, 
1962,  effective  date  except  that  the  De- 
partment witnesses  indicated  that  they 
needed  some  time  In  which  to  make 
changes  in  the  regulations. 

However,  the  other  body  debated  an 
amendment  offered  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  to  change  the  effective  date  from 
January  1.  1963,  to  October  1,  1962,  and 
it  was  defeated. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
appear  that  little  would  be  gained  by 
going  to  conference.  The  only  issue  in- 
volved Is  the  effective  date,  and  frankly 
I  would  rather  be  assured  of  an  Increase 
In  January  rather  than  risk  the  possi- 
bility that  If  the  conferees  could  not 
reach  agreement,  there  would  be  no  in- 
crease whatsoever. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  this  bill  in  order  that  the 


patient  members  of  the  imiformed  serv- 
ices may  at  least  have  the  assurance  of 
a  long  overdue  increase  in  their  quar- 
ters allowance,  effective  January  1,  1963. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
explanation  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motipn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  from  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  716.  Rept.  No.  1953). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Reaolvtd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseU  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11974)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXEMPTION 
OF  FOWLING  NETS  FROM  DUTY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6682)  to  provide  for 
the  exemption  of  fowling  nets  from  duty, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mn.Ls, 
King  of  California,  OBrien  of  Illinois, 
Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  PERSONAL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12180)  to  ex- 
tend for  a  temporary  period  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free 
importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  Government  orders,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  t)re8ent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Ml*.  GROSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  Uie  bill,  which  was  reported  vmanl- 
mouKly  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  extend  for  2  years,  until 
July  1.  1964.  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  free  importation  for 
personal  and  household  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  military  and 
civilian  personnel,  returning  to  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders. 
In  tlie  absence  of  this  legislation,  these 
Government  emltorees  would  have  to 
pay  duty  on  tbew  household  and  per- 
Bcmal  effects.       Jj 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  include  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  MILLJ3.  Yes  it  does,  but  only 
automobiles  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  exemption  from 
duty  applies.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  there  were  changes  made  in 
the  military  and  civilian  department  reg- 
ulations on  automobiles.  These  regula- 
tions do  not  permit  foreign -made  auto- 
mobiles to  be  transported  back  to  the 
Unit<^d  States  at  Government  expense. 
All  of  the  expense  of  preparing  the  auto- 
mobiles for  shipment  and  other  expenses 
involved  in  bringing  them  back  is  borne 
not  by  the  Govcnmient  but  by  the  in- 
dividual. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  but  does  this  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  the  automobile  as  well? 

Mr.  l/HLLS.  Yes,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations provided  by  regulations.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  under- 
stand that  the  denial  of  Government 
transportation  does  tend  to  discourage 
the  purchase  of  foreign  cars  by  U.S. 
personnel  abroad.  But  automobiles  are 
personal  effects  $o  they  can  come  back 
to  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  But 
the  expenses  of  shipping  the  automobile. 
If  it  is  of  foreign  make,  must  be  borne 
by  the  individual.  These  expenses  often 
amount  to  more  than  the  duty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  this  affect  the 
balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  tightening  up  of 
regulations  governing  the  transportation 
costs  were  aimed  at  assisting  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation.  The  gentle- 
man may  have  in  mind  that  prior  to 
these  regulations,  there  was  a  greater 
volume  of  purchases  than  there  is  now. 
and  of  course  these  purchases  did  tend 
to  allect  our  balance  situation. 

You  understand  that  a  government 
person  cannot  bring  an  automobile  back 
free  of  duty  for  somebody  else.  That  sit- 
uation cannot  occur.  The  car  or  any- 
thing else,  for  that  matter,  must  be  for 
the  use  of  the  person  coming  back.  Let 
us  say  that  a  soldier  is  assigned  to  a  post 
in  Germany.  While  there  he  buys  a 
Volkswagen  because  he  and  his  family 
decide  they  need  a  car.  He  may  want  to 
bring  It  back  to  the  United  States  after 
his  tour  of  duty.  Now  this  is  his  car  and 
it  is  part  of  his  personal  effects.  In 
brinjrlng  It  back,  though  we  do  suspend 


duty  on  its  importation,  we  require  that 
he  pay  all  the  cost  of  preparing  the  car 

for  shipment  and  bringing  it  back.  The 
cost  of  bringing  automobiles  back  tends 
to  discourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
automobiles  by  returning  personnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  to  pre- 
vent the  individual  from  selling  his  duty- 
free, foreign-manufactured  automobile 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  car  must  be 
brought  in  for  his  personal  use — if  he 
sells  it  shortly  after  arrival,  then  his  in- 
tentions would,  of  course,  be  suspect  and 
there  could  be  an  action  to  collect  the 
duties  which  were  waived  when  he 
brought  the  car  in.  These  importations 
are  policed  and  followed  into  consump- 
tion by  both  the  E>epartment  of  Defense, 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  the  other 
departments  that  are  concerned  with 
this  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  enforcement  of 
the  law?  Have  there  been  any  arrests 
or  prosecutions? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  There  were  some 
four  cases.  I  believe,  in  which  there  was 
apparent  abuse,  and  action  was  taken  in 
those  four  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Only  in  four  cases? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
those  were  the  only  cases  in  which  there 
was  any  evidence  of  what  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  automobiles 
come  into  this  country  each  year  imder 
this  procedure?  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  idea? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  have  that  infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  number,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  small  number.  We  are 
dealing  here  primarily  with  household 
effects,  tliose  things  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  noi-mally  refer  to  as  household 
effects,  that  he  and  I  would  acquire  in  liv- 
ing about.  We  are  not  talking  about  sit- 
uations that  did  occur  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  which  occurred  some  ye^rs 
ago.  This  privilege  of  free  importation 
is  much  better  policed  today;  there  is 
much  tighter  administration  of  it.  There 
are  rep>orting  requirements  which  help 
us  in  Congress  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
transpiring,  what  is  taking  place,  under 
this  privilege. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  approval  by  the  House  yesterday  of 
the  free-trade  bill,  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
not  distant  future,  foreign  automobiles 
will  be  coming  into  this  country  freely. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  anyway,  un- 
til we  will  have  them  coming  in  prac- 
tically free  of  duty.  So  why  worry  about 
a  comparatively  few  automobiles  coming 
in  under  this  law  when  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  deluge  of  them  rammed  right 
down  the  throats  of  the  autoworkers  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)    of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 


entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  free  im- 
ptortation  of  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  Into  the  United  States  under  Gov- 
ernment orders,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  30,  1955  (Public  Law  126. 
Eighty-fourth  Congress;  69  Stat.  242),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1.  1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Jxily 
1.  1964". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  In 
recommending  the  passage  of  HR. 
12180.  This  bill  extends  the  privilege  of 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
brmg  back  to  the  United  States  their 
personal  goods  and  household  effects 
free  of  duty.  I  am  advised  that  this 
privilege,  which  really  costs  the  Govern- 
ment very  little,  if  anything,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  morale  of  those  serv- 
ing overseas. 

I  also  realize  that  from  time  to  time 
claims  have  been  made  on  the  abuse  of 
the  privilege  by  some.  If  there  is  any 
such  abuse  it  should  be  taken  care  of  by 
administrative  action.  We  should  not 
penalize  everyone  because  of  the  actions 
of  a  few.  Accordingly,  I  recommend 
that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  12180,  which  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  to  extend  for  2  years,  until 
July  1.  1964.  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  free  importation  of 
personal  and  household  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States  imder  Govern- 
ment orders. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  present  free- 
entry  privilege  for  household  and  per- 
sonal effects  of  any  person  returning  to 
the  United  States  under  Government 
orders  for  a  period  of  2  additional  years, 
until  July  1,  1964.  This  free-entrj- 
privilege  has  been  in  effect  since  1942. 

The  effect  of  this  duty-free  importa- 
tion privilege  is  to  avoid  the  imposition 
of  undue  administrative  burdens^  upon 
persons  evacuated  to  the  United  States, 
and  constitutes  an  important  morale 
factor  and  inducement  to  oversea  serv- 
ice. 

In  view  of  the  continual  presence  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
there  is  need  for  continuation  of  the 
exemptions  from  duty  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  imder  Grovernment  orders.  The 
basic    legislation   is   safeguarded    from 
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abuse  not  only  by  restrictions  contained 
In  the  act  but  also  by  appropriate  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  State,  and 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
particular,  attention  Is  Invited  to  the 
fact  that  Public  Law  126  of  the  84th 
Congress  conferred  specific  authority 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
provide  safeguarding  regulations  with 
regard  to  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobac- 
co products,  which  has  been  done. 

The  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
recommended  the  passage  of  legislation 
continuing  the  existing  free-entry  priv- 
ilege with  regard  to  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders.  Both 
agencies  consider  that  the  continuance 
of  this  exemption  is  important  both  in 
the  inducement  of  getting  people  to  serve 
abroad  and  also  in  contributing  to  the 
morale  of  U.S.  personnel  on  duty  outside 
the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  LATE  CHARLES  F.  GOLD 

Mr.  WHrrENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  this  morning  to  learn 
of  the  passing  last  evening  of  my  close 
personal  friend  and  constituent.  Hon. 
Charles  F.  Gold,  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Charlie  Grold,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  by  his  countless  friends,  passed 
away  in  his  home  town  of  Rutherford- 
ton,  N.C.  Although  he  was  taken  from 
among  us  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  he  has 
left  behind  a  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  to  the  people  of  his  home 
community  and  to  his  State. 

After  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II  he  came  to 
Washington  as  the  administrative  assist- 
ant to  one  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sors in  the  Congress,  the  late  Alfred  L. 
Bulwinkle.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate,  and 
after  a  great  record  of  service  to  his 
people  in  that  capacity,  he  became  com- 
missioner of  insurance  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Charlie  Gold  was  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man  of  sterling  character  and  deep  re- 
ligious conviction.  He  got  the  greatest 
enjoyment  out  of  life  in  doing  things  for 
other  people. 

I  never  knew  a  finer  man  nor  a  more 
dedicated  person  than  Charlie  Gold.  In 
the  days  to  come  I  shall  miss  his  warm 
friendship,  his  kind  disposition,  and  his 
wise  counsel. 

Mrs.  Whitener  and  I  extend  to  his 
wife,  his  mother,  and  his  children  our 
deep  condolences  in  their  great  loss.  Al- 
though they  have  lost  a  devoted  hus- 
band, son,  and  father,  they  can  take  com- 
fort in  the  words  of  Him  who  said: 

In  my  Father's  bouse  there  are  many  man- 
sions: if  It  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you. 
Z  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS— AMERICA'S 
SHIRTSLEEVE  AMBASSADORS  OF 
GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Peace  Corps  sent  its  1,000th  volun- 
teer into  the  field.  This  makes  it  an 
appropriate  time  to  measure  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  agency  during  the 
comparatively  short  time  of  its  existence. 

The  success  of  the  project  can  best  be 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
countries  where  there  presently  are 
Peace  Corpsmen  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  are  asking  that  their  numbers 
be  substantially  increased.  These  dedi- 
cated young  people  are  Indeed  shirt- 
sleeve ambassadors  of  good  will  for  the 
United  States. 

In  16  nations  of  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Asia,  these  men  and  women  are 
In  the  fields  and  in  makeshift  hospitals 
demonstrating  to  the  people  that  the 
picture  of  the  soft,  materialistic,  ugly 
American  painted  by  the  Communists  is 
a  false  one. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  Sargent  Shriver. 
the  dynamic  and  effective  head  of  the 
organization.  However,  Mr.  Shriver 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  keys  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
are  the  realistically  idealistic  young  per- 
sons who  serve  as  teachers  in  Nigeria, 
bridge  builders  in  Pakistan  and  in  other 
hard-working  capacities  throughout  the 
world  for  $75  a  month  plus  very  modest 
living  expenses. 

During  the  Congressional  debate  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps  the 
organization  was  cynically  referred  to  as 
an  "international  gimmick."  Recently 
the  previous  President  of  the  United 
States  referred  to  it  as  the  "kiddie 
corps."  Despite  these  harsh  appraisals 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
take  their  hats  off  to  these  soldiers  of 
peace.    They  constitute  America's  finest. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  SCHOOL 
PRAYER  DECISION 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagues  I  am  deeply 
troubled  over  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion regarding  school  prayers.  But 
every  day  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
hopeful  that  the  Court's  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  In  the  New  York 
school  case  will  not  be  given  broad  ap- 
plication. If  it  Is,  it  will  fit  too  closely 
the  Soviet  pattern  of  indoctrination  of 
yoimg  people  against  religion.  I  have 
been  greatly  reassured  through  editorial 
comment  and  learned  legal  discussion 
which  I  have  read  in  recent  days  that 


the  High  Courts  decision  probably  is  not 
as  sweeping  as  I  feared  in  my  initial  re- 
action. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  to  note  grow- 
ing opinion  that  the  Court's  edict  with 
respect  to  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
means  only  that  no  State  or  other  brsuich 
of  government  can  direct  the  utterance 
of  a  prayer.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  any  bar  to  prayer  on  a  purely 
voluntary  basis,  just  so  long  as  a  given 
prayer  exercise  has  not  been  officially 
promulgated  by  an  arm  of  government. 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  means 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  means. 
But  I  am  heartened  by  the  behef  that.  In 
this  instance,  the  Court  did  not  say  the 
Constitution  forbids  all  religious  prac- 
tices in  public  schools.  I  do  not  believe 
that  either  the  Founding  Fathers  or  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
recent  opinion  meant  to  say  that  school- 
children cannot  sing  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  which  mentions  God;  did  not 
mean  to  forbid  schoolchildren  from  par- 
ticipating in  Christmas  observances;  did 
not  mean  to  forbid  schoolchildren  from 
reciting  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, with  its  references  to  the  Deity; 
and  did  not  mean  to  forbid  schoolchil- 
dren to  take  part  in  the  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag,  with  its  use  of  the 
words  "under  God." 

All  of  these  activities  of  schoolchildren  * 
are.  of  course,  purely  voluntary.  If  my 
understanding  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  is  correct,  they  are  permitted  to 
be  continued  on  that  voluntary  basis. 
That  being  the  case,  I  cannot  see  any 
bar  whatsoever  to  the  participation  of 
schoolchildren  in  voluntary  prayer.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Court  said,  on  the  one  hand,  "You  must 
not  pray  in  school,"  and  at  the  same 
time  told  them  it  would  be  all  right  for 
them  to  continue  to  carry  on  their  tradi- 
tional exercises  of  song  and  recitation 
with  mention  of  God. 

Of  course,  we  are  told  that  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  is  planning  a 
nationwide  drive  against  all  religious 
practices  in  public  schools.  Including 
Christmas  observances.  Bible  reading, 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
baccalaureate  services. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  not  accede  to  such  an  atheistic  pro- 
gram as  that.  It  sounds  like  something 
that  could  have  been  dreamed  up  in  the 
Kremlin.  God  help  the  United  States  of 
America  If  the  Court  ever  interprets  the 
Constitution  that  way. 


FOURTH    OF    JULY    CELEBRATIONS 
IN  AMERICAN  EMBASSIES 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres.*?  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  under  what  policy,  or  what  foreign 
policy,  orders  have  been  Issued  for  the 
second  year,  that  there  shall  be  no  cele- 
bration on  July  4,  our  Independence 
Day,  by  our  embassies  and  consulates  all 
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over  the  world.  We  are  told,  perhaps, 
that  not  enough  money  is  provided  for 
our  foreign  embassies  in  order  to  help 
carry  out  these  celebrations.  Yet,  when 
emploj'ees  and  offlcials  and  citizens 
abroad  desire  to  put  up  the  money  them- 
selves, the  little  money  that  Is  needed, 
they  are  told  that  they  cannot  even  use 
the  embassy  grounds  or  the  embassy 
quarters  as  a  place  in  which  to  carry 
out  the  celebration  of  the  greatest  day 
in  the  UJ5.  hlston^,  the  signing  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  think 
we  have  reached  a  state  of  confusion  in 
our  thinking,  when  we  have  reached  the 
point  in  our  foreign  policy,  to  prohibit 
the  celebration  of  Independence  Day. 
Perhaps,  sometime  we  may  have  some 
kind  of  policy  order  to  explain  why. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Has  the  gentleman  in- 
vestigated to  learn  whether  or  not  the 
Supreme  Court  may  not  have  declared  it 
unconstitutional  to  celebrate  the  Fourth 
of  July,  our  Independence  Day? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  afraid  from  the 
decision  that  they  rendered  the  other 
day  with  respect  to  prayer  in  our  schools, 
they  are  liable  to  do  that  one  of  these 
days. 

The  .SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quortun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present.  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  p^led  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Addonlxlo 

Alford 

Alger 

AnfuBO 

BaUey 

Baker 

Betts 

Blltch 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bromwell 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Carey 

Casey 

CcUer 

Coad 

Cor  man 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Dfivls.  Tenn. 

Cdmondson 

Fai  bstelii 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 


(Rol    No.  136] 

Frazler 
Glenn 
Orannhan 
Green.  Pa. 
Hal  pern 
Hansen 
HarrlBon,  Va. 
Hl--stB,nd 


Moss 

Multer 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rains 

Reece 


Hoffxo*n,  VUcb.  Reuss 
Horan  Rogers,  Tex. 


Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Kearns 
Keogh 
Kllbcrn 
Kowalskl 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Loset 
McSveen 
McVty 
MallUard 
Martin.  Mass. 
Meader 
Miller, 
George  P. 


St   Germain 

Santangeio 

Saund 

Scbwengel 

Scranton 

Slack 

Spence         » 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

llioinpaon.  La. 

Tollefson 

Walter 

Yates 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROHIBITING  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
GAMBLING  DEVICES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  698  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  ion  the  consideration  of  the  blU  fS. 
1658)  to  amend  the  Act  of  January  2.  1951, 
prohibiting  the  transportation  of  gambling 
devices  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  aU  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  blU,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
raniclng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  without  the  Intervention  of  any 
point  of  order  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conm[ierce  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
Ave-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  698 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1658, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  January  2, 
1951,  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
gambling  devices  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.  The  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  one  hour  of  general 
debate. 

S.  1658  would  amend  the  £tct  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1951,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
Johnson  Act,  which  prohibits  the  ship- 
ment of  slot  machines  and  other  gam- 
bling devices  into  any  State,  unless  the 
State,  by  law,  has  specifically  exempted 
itself  from  the  act.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  lessen  the  revenue  accruing 
to  crime  syndicates  which  were  in  con- 
trol of  the  operation  of  substantial  num- 
bers of  these  devices,  and  to  assist  the 
States  in  enforcing  their  laws  which 
make  the  possession,  sale,  or  use  of  such 
gambling  devices  illegal. 

Eleven  years  of  experience  in  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law  show  that  there 
are  serious  inadequacies  in  it  which  must 
be  corrected.  New  gambling  machines 
have  been  developed  which  are  controlled 
by  syndicated  crime,  but  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Johnson 
Act  because  they  are  not  coin -operated, 
do  not  pay  off  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
do  not  have  a  drum  or  reel  as  in  the 
conventional  slot  machine — as  described 
in  the  act.  Principally  they  are  pinball 
machines  which  afford  players  an  oppor- 
tunity if  certain  combinations  are 
achieved  to  register  a  great  number  of 


free  games,  in  some  instances  up  to  999 
free  games.  The  odds  on  these  machines 
may  be  changed  by  inserting  more  money 
into  the  machine  or  increase  the  number 
of  balls  that  can  be  played  by  inserting 
more  money.  The  free  games  can  be 
played  off  or  they  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  machine.  The  number  of  ac- 
cumulated free  games  eliminated  from 
tile  machine  are  recorded  by  a  meter  and 
payment  to  the  player  for  the  number  of 
free  games  canceled  is  made  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  or  by  his 
'agent. 

The  bill  would  broaden  the  definition 
of  the  term  "gambling  device"  in  the 
Johnson  Act  so  as  to  include  such  pin- 
ball  machines  and  any  other  mechanical 
devices  which  are  designed  and  manu- 
factured primarily  for  use  in  connection 
with  gambling  and  which  when  operated 
may  deliver  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  an  element  of  chance  any  money 
or  property,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Section  3  of  the  Johnson  Act  is  re- 
written so  as  to  enable  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  enforce  the  act  more  effec- 
tively by  allowing  it  to  ascertain  ^ho  Is 
involved  in  trafficking  in  gambling  de- 
vices. 

The  bill  will  assist  the  States  to  en- 
force their  laws  and  to  combat  organized 
crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  698. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  stated  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI, 
House  Resolution  698  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  the  CMisideration  of  the 
bill  S.  1658,  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. 

Back  in  1951  the  Congress  passed  a 
bill  referred  to  as  the  Johnson  Act,  which 
made  it  illegal  to  transp>ort  from  one 
State  to  another  slot  machines  and  cer- 
tain other  coin-cperated  gambling  de- 
vices. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
the  time  that  particular  law  was  passed 
an  exemption  was  made  so  i  that  if  a 
State  legislature  declared  gambing  in  a 
particular  State  to  be  legal,  then  the 
Federal  statute  does  not  cover  that,  or 
make  it  a  crime  to  transport  such  equip- 
ment to  that  State.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration here  amends  the  present  stat- 
ute, and  it  will  add  that — and  I  read : 

Any  other  machine  or  mechanical  device 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to,  roulette 
wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed  and 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  gambling,  and  (A)  which  when 
operated  may  deliver,  as  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  an  element  of  chance,  any  money 
or  property,  or  (B)  by  the  operation  of  which 
a  person  may  bacome  entitled  to  receive,  as 
the  reerult  of  the  application  of  an  dement  of 
chance,  any  money  or  property. 

Certain  claw  machines  and  machines 
operated  In  cormection  with  bowling  or 
the  like  where  they  operate  the  machine 
Itself,  where  there  is  not  any  chance  of 
getting  money  or  property  by  winning 
therefrom,  are  exempted  from  this  stat- 
ute. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule. 
I  assume  the  bill  will  pass  very  readily. 
But  as  a  former  law  enforcement  officer 
I  carmot  help  but  state  that.  In  support- 
ing a  measure  like  this,  I  do  so  with  my 
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tongue  in  my  cheek  because  when  you 
are  passing  Federal  law  it  seems  to  me 
it  should  apply  to  all  citizens.  The 
police  power  is  reserved  to  the  States. 
We  are  going  ahead  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  passing  a  law.  It  seems  to 
me  it  should  be  just  as  much  a  crime  to 
transport  these  machines  to  any  State, 
without  giving  the  State  the  right  to  say 
gambling  is  legal,  so  that  one  State 
could  say  it  is  not  a  crime  if  this  equip- 
ment is  transported  into  that  particular 
State. 

I  do  not  expect  this  is  going  to  accom- 
plish the  conviction  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  nor  will  it  stop  crime  to  a  large 
extent.  We  have  a  White  Slave  Traf- 
fic Act  on  the  books,  known  as  the  Mann 
Act,  which  makes  it  illegal  to  transport 
women  interstate  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  debauchery,  or  other  im- 
moral purposes.  So  if  we  carry  out  the 
theory  of  the  pending  bill,  a  State  could 
make  prostitution  legal,  and  the  White 
Slave  Traffic  Act  would  not  apply.  So 
girls  could  be  transported  into  that 
State  without  violating  the  Federal  law. 
This  seems  inconsistent  to  me.  I  doubt 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  much  crime 
by  this  law.  However,  the  Attorney 
General  has  asked  for  it  and  I  personally 
will  vote  for  it.  but  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  any  earth-shaking  conclusion 
reached  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Cramer!. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  of  a  number  of  antlorganized  crime 
bills  which  the  Attorney  General  re- 
quested last  year,  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eraf.  Robert  Kennedy,  and  which  were 
also  requested,  many  of  them,  by  the 
previous  Attorney  General  in  1960.  in- 
cluding this  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
1960  but  was  unable  to  get  suction  on. 

Last  year,  some  four  bills  were  passed 
of  great  importance,  dealing  with  the 
field  of  organized  crime  and  giving  to  the 
law  enforcement  authorities  of  this  Na- 
tion the  power  to  do  something  effective 
in  fighting  syndicated  gambling  and 
syndicated  gangster  activities  that  are 
known  to  exist  and  have  been  found  to 
exist  by  the  committees  of  this  Congress. 
This  bill  is  one  of  the  tools  that  the  At- 
torney General  asks  for  and  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  saw  fit  to  vote  out.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  testifying  on  the  bill  be- 
fore the  committee,  having  this  se.ssion 
introduced  an  omnibus  bill  including 
these  measures  in  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  organized  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  one  of  the  tools  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  root  out  this  more  than 
$20  billion  illicit  take  by  syndicated  na- 
tional gangsterism.  As  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  before,  last  year 
the  prohibition  against  traveling  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petrating a  crime  of  the  nature  in  which 
organized  gangster  activities  are  involved 
was  passed.  And  in  supporting  that  bill 
I  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  30  years 
there  have  been  some  23  sawed-off  shot- 
gun or  ganster-type  murders  in  Tampa. 
Fla..  in  my  district,  and  the  objective  of 
prohibiting  travel  in  interstate  commerce 
waa  to  give  the  Attorney  General  au- 
thority to  investigate  in  these  instances 


where  organized  crime  appeared  to  be 
involved,  in  that  the  Attorney  General 
did  not  have  such  authority  according 
to  his  own  rulings  prior  to  that  time. 
Other  bills  passed  are  hereafter  listed : 

Public  Law  87-368:  H.R.  468  (my  bill.  HJl. 
3023) — approved  October  4.  1961  amending 
section  1073  of  title  18 — extends  the  Fugi- 
tive Felon  Act  to  cover  all  crimes  by  clarify- 
ing crimes  and  offenses — flight  to  avoid  pros- 
ecution or  giving  testimony. 

Public  Law  87-216:  S.  1656  (my  bill.  HJl. 
3022) — approved  September  13,  1961  amend- 
ing chapter  50  of  title  18 — malces  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  punishable  by  $10,000  One  and/or 
2  years  Imprisonment  to  lease,  furnish,  or 
use  wire  communications  facilities  for  the 
transmission  of  gambling  information. 

Public  Law  87-218:  S.  1667  (my  bill,  H.R. 
3246)— approved  September  13.  1961  amend- 
ing chapter  61  of  title  18 — prohibits  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  wagering  para- 
phernalia and  prescribes  a  fine  of  $10,000  or 
imprisonment  for  5  years  or  both. 

Public  Law  87-228:  S.  1663  (title  XI,  my 
bill.  H.R.  6909)— approved  September  13.  1961 
amending  chapter  95  of  title  18 — makes  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  travel  or  use  any  facili- 
ties in  Interstate  commerce  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering enterprises. 

Public  Law  87-486:  H  R.  3247.  Cramer 
bill — approved  June  19.  1962  amending  sec- 
tion 2385  of  title  18 — to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "organize"  as  used  in  the 
Smith  Act  of  1940,  which  outlaws  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statea. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  also,  and  I 
ask  for  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1658)  to  amend  the  act 
of  January  2, 1951,  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  gambling  devices  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  S.  1658,  with  Mr. 
Lank  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Harris! 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  S.  1658,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  would  amend 
the  act  of  January  2,  1951,  which  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  Johnson  Act 
which  relates  to  the  transportation  of 
slot  machines  and  certain  other  coin- 
operated  gambling  devices  in  interstate 
commerce. 

This  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Robert  F.  Ken- 


nedy, as  part  of  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment's  legislative  program  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime  and  racketeering. 

KXPLANA-nON   Of  BIIX 

In  1951  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion known  as  the  Johnson  Act — Public 
Law  81-906 — to  outlaw  slot  machines; 
that  is,  the  "one-armed  bandits,"  and 
similar  gambling  devices  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  channels  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  for  the  shipment  of 
such  machines  or  devices  to  State  where 
they  were  prohibited  by  law. 

However,  this  law  did  not  cover  what 
Is  referred  to  as  certain  pinball  ma- 
chines, roulette  wheels,  and  other  similar 
mechanical  devices  designed  for  use  pri- 
marily In  gambling.  At  our  hearings, 
the  committee  was  advised  that  the  prof- 
Its  from  such  gambling  are  huge  and 
they  are  the  primary  source  of  funds 
which  finance  organized  crime  all 
throughout  the  country. 

The  pending  legislation  would  broaden 
the  definition  of  gambling  devices  con- 
tained in  the  Johnson  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  ad- 
ditional gambling  devices  not  now  cov- 
ered, namely,  machines  and  mechanical 
devices — including,  but  not  limited  to. 
roulette  wheels  and  similar  devices — de- 
signed and  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  in  connection  with  gambling,  and 
first,  which  when  operated  may  deliver, 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  an  ele- 
ment of  chance,  any  money  or  property, 
or  second,  by  the  operation  of  which  a 
person  may  become  entitled  to  receive, 
as  the  result  of  the  application  of  an 
element  or  chance,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty. 

Exempted  from  the  legislation  are : 
First.  Machines  and  mechanical  de- 
vices designed   and   manufactured  pri- 
marily for  use  at  a  racetrack  in  connec- 
tion with  parimutuel  betting. 

Second.  Machines  and  mechanical  de- 
vices such  as  coin-operated  bowling  al- 
leys, shuffleboards.  marble  machines — 
so-called  pinball  machines — and  me- 
chanical guns,  which  are  not  designed 
and  manufactured  primarily  for  use  In 
connection  with  gambling,  and.  first, 
which,  when  operated  do  not  deliver,  as 
a  result  of  the  application  of  an  element 
of  chance,  any  money  or  property;  or 
second,  by  the  operation  of  which  a  per- 
son may  not  become  entitled  to  receive, 
as  the  result  of  the  application  of  an  ele- 
ment of  chance,  any  money  or  property. 

Third.  So-called  claw,  crane,  or  dig- 
ger machines  which  are  not  operated  by 
coin,  are  actuated  by  a  crank,  and  are 
designed  and  manufactured  primarily 
for  use  at  carnivals  or  county  or  State 
fairs. 

In  other  words,  machines  and  mechan- 
ical devices  which  are  not  designed  and 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  gambling  are  not  covered  by 
the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  present  statute — 15 
use  1172— prohibits  the  transporU- 
tion  of  slot  machines  and  certain  other 
coin-operated  machines  and  their  parts 
into  a  State  or  subdivisions  thereof  unless 
the  legislature  of  that  State  has  enacted 
legislation  specifically  exempting  that 
State  or  such  subdivisions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law.    Only  the  State  of 
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Nevada  has  enacted  legislation  exempt- 
ing it  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  bill  would  amend  this  section  to 
make  it  inapplicable  to  gambling  de- 
vices which  are  used  or  designed  for  use 
at.  and  transported  to.  licensed  gam- 
bling establishments  where  betting  Is 
legal  under  applicable  State  laws. 

There  is  no  prohibition  in  the  bill 
against  the  exportation  of  any  gambling 
device  to  any  foreign  country. 

The  bill  would  revise  the  present  reg- 
istration and  marking  provisions  of  the 
Johnson  Act.  Under  present  law.  only 
an  inventory  and  record  of  sales  or  de- 
liveries must  be  filed  with  the  Attorney 
General  by  certain  manufacturers  of  and 
dealers  In  gambling  devices.  Under  the 
bin  every  manufacturer  of  a  gambling 
device  whose  activity  In  any  way  affects 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  would 
be  required  to  register  annually  with  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  engaging  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  device,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  device  moves  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Similar 
registration  requirements  would  be  im- 
F>osed  on  anyone  who  engages  In  the 
business  of  repairing,  reconditioning, 
buying,  selling,  leasing,  using,  or  mak- 
ing available  for  use  by  others  any  gam- 
bling device,  if  in  such  business  he  sells, 
shiF>s.  or  delivers,  such  a  device  know- 
ing that  It  will  be  introduced  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  If  he  buys 
or  receives  such  a  device  knowing  that 
it  has  been  transported  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

Each  registrant  must  set  forth  his 
name,  trade  name,  place  of  business,  the 
place  where  the  required  records  are  to 
be  maintained,  and  the  type  of  activity 
requiring  registration  which  he  intends 
to  engage  In  during  the  calendar  year. 

Each  manufacturer  of  a  gambling  de- 
vice must  number  seriatim  each  gam- 
bling device  manufactured  by  him  and 
permanently  affix  on  the  device  in  a  place 
clearly  visible  the  number  and  name  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  date  of  manu- 
facture. Subassemblies  and  essential 
parts  Intended  for  use  in  such  machines 
or  devices  must  slnjiilarly  be  identified,  if 
their  size  permits,  i 

Each  registrant  must  maintain  a  rec- 
ord of  each  gambling  device,  properly 
identified,  which  was.  first,  manufac- 
tured, purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  him;  second,  owned  or  possessed  by 
him  or  In  his  custody;  and,  third,  sold, 
delivered,  or  shipped  by  him. 

The  record  must  also  show  the  name 
and  the  address  of  the  person  from  whom 
the  device  was  purchased  or  acquired 
and  to  whom  It  was  sold  and  the  con- 
signee. The  name  and  address  of  the 
carrier  must  also  be  recorded. 

Records  must  be  kept  for  at  least  5 
years  and  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  shall  have  access  to  and 
the  right  to  copy  any  records  required 
to  be  kept  by  this  legislation.  Produc- 
tion of  these  records  may  be  compelled 
and  a  grant  of  Immunity  given  If  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  Is 
asserted.  The  purpose  of  the  record- 
keeping provision  is  to  enable  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  trace  the  shipment  of  any 
gambling  device  from  Its  origin  to  final 
destination  In  order  to  determine  wheth- 
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er  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
violated. 

Violations  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

NEED   FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  Johnson  Act  prohibits  the  ship- 
ment of  slot  machines  and  other  gam- 
bling devices  into  any  State,  unless  the 
State,  by  law,  has  specifically  exempted 
itself  from  the  act.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  lessen  the  revenue  accruing 
to  crime  syndicates,  which,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  committee  during 
the  81st  Congress,  were  in  control  of  the 
operation  of  substantial  numbers  of 
these  devices,  and  to  assist  the  States  In 
enforcing  their  laws  which  make  the 
possession,  sale,  or  use  of  such  gambling 
devices  Illegal. 

The  gambling  devices  now  covered  by 
the  Johnson  Act  are  first,  slot  machines 
and  other  machines  and  mechanical  de- 
vices, an  essential  part  of  which  Is  a 
drum  or  reel  with  Insignia  thereon,  which 
when  operated  may  deliver  as  a  result 
of  the  application  of  an  element  of 
chance  any  money  or  property  or  which 
may  entitle  the  player  to  receive  money 
or  property;  second,  machines  and  me- 
chanical devices  designed  and  manufac- 
tured to  operate  by  means  of  insertion  of 
a  coin,  token,  or  similar  object,  and  de- 
signed and  manufactured  so  that  when 
operated  they  may  deliver,  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  an  element  of  chance, 
any  money  or  property;  and  third,  sub- 
assemblies or  essential  parts  of  such 
machines  and  devices. 

Eleven  years  of  experience  In  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law  show  that  there 
are  serious  inadequacies  In  It  which  must 
be  corrected.  New  gambling  machines 
have  been  develop>ed  which  are  con- 
trolled by  syndicated  crime,  but  which 
are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Johnson  Act  because  they  are  not  coin- 
operated,  do  not  pay  off  directly  or  In- 
directly, and  do  not  have  a  drum  or  reel 
as  In  the  conventional  slot  machine. 
Principally  they  are  pinball  machines 
which  afford  players  an  opportunity,  if 
certain  combinations  are  achieved,  to 
register  a  great  number  of  free  games, 
in  some  Instances  up  to  999  free  games. 
These  machines  usually  have  a  mechan- 
ism whereby  the  player  can  change  the 
odds  merely  by  Inserting  more  money 
into  the  machine  or  Increase  the  number 
of  balls  that  can  be  played  by  Inserting 
more  money.  These  free  games  can  be 
played  off  or  they  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  machine  by  pressing  a  button 
or  lever.  The  number  of  accumulated 
free  games  eliminated  from  the  ma- 
chine are  recorded  by  a  meter  and  pay- 
ment to  the  player  for  the  number  of 
free  games  canceled  Is  made  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment  where 
the  gambling  machine  is  located  or  by 
his  agent. 

The  bill  broadens  the  definitions  of 
the  term  "gambling  device"  In  the  John- 
son Act  so  as  to  include  such  pinball 
machines  and  any  other  mechanical  de- 
vices which  are  designed  and  manufac- 
tured primarily  for  use  In  connection 
with  gambling  and  which  when  operated 
may  deliver  as  a  result  of  the  application 


of  an  element  of  chance  any  money  or 
property,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Pinball  and  other  machines,  intended 
for  amusement  only,  which  award  a  lim- 
ited nimiber  of  free  plays  that  are  not 
convertible  to  money  or  other  things  of 
value,  are  not  covered  by  this  legislation. 

The  bin  also  rewrites  section  3  of  the 
Johnson  Act  in  order  to  resolve  certain 
questions  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  United  States  v. 
Five  Gambling  Devices  (346  U.S.  411 
(1953)).  As  rewritten,  this  section  en- 
ables the  Department  of  Justice  more 
effectively  to  enforce  the  act  by  allowing 
it  to  ascertain  who  is  involved  in  traffick- 
ing In  gambling  devices. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  original  Johnson 
Act.  the  bill  will  assist  the  States  to 
enforce  their  laws  and  to  combat  organ- 
ized crime.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  Informed  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  FV^reign  Commerce  that 
the  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  gam- 
bling devices,  particularly  from  pinball 
machines  designed  and  manufactured 
for  gambling,  is  one  of  the  financial 
mainstays  of  organized  crime.  Racket- 
eers have  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  all  phases  of  the  gambling  Indus- 
try including  manufacturing,  distribu- 
tion, ownership  of  gambling  devices,  and 
ownership  of  the  locations  where  such 
devices  are  placed.  Primarily  because  of 
the  inhibitory  effect  of  the  Johnson  Act 
on  the  Interstate  distribution  of  slot  ma- 
chines, the  racketeers  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  largely  upon  developing  pin- 
ball machines  as  gambling  devices  be- 
cause thejpare  not  covered  by  existing 
provisions  of  the  act. 

As  has  been  said  already  this  legisla- 
tion is  recommended  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  combat  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  in  the  country.  As  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  -^^ 
this  is  part  of  a  package  program  which  y 
the  Attorney  General  has  recommended 
to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  enforce- 
ment officers  in  their  effort  to  combat 
organized  gambling  and  syndicated 
crime. 

The  Attorney  General  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  also  recommended 
this  proposal. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated, 
several  of  the  recommendations  have 
already  been  passed  and  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  today. 

This  bill  Is  one  that  relates  primarily 
to  gambling  devices.  It  becomes  a  little 
bit  more  comphcated  than  some  of  the 
other  recommendations  to  combat  or- 
ganized crime  because  of  technicalities, 
and  the  many  devices  involved  here. 
There  is  a  fine  distinction.  In  some  In- 
stances, between  a  machine  or  device 
that  is  intended  for  gambling  and  one 
that  is  intended  for  amusement.  That 
makes  the  problem  a  little  more  difficult 
to  resolve. 

To  give  you  a  little  background  let  me 
recall  that  in  1951  the  Congress  decided, 
after  recommendations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  many  other  people 
throughout  the  country,  to  outlaw  com- 
pletely the  interstate  shipment  of  what 
we  refer  to  as  the  "one-armed  bandits," 
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that  is,  the  old  slot  machines,  unless  a 
State  enacted  legislation  specifically  ex- 
empting Itself  from  this  law.  The 
language  of  this  law,  however,  refers 
specifically  to  slot  machines  and  ma- 
chines which  were  designed  and  manu- 
factured to  operate  by  means  of  inser- 
tion of  a  coin  or  token  and  which,  when 
operated,  may  deliver,  as  a  result  of 
the  appUcation  of  an  element  of  chance, 
any  money  or  property. 

It  does  not  cover  any  other  mechanical 
devices  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such 
devices  are  being  use  for  gambling  that 
would  even  outdo  the  slot  machines. 
And  whenever  you  devise  a  machine  that 
can  outdo  the  slot  machines,  the  old 
one-armed  bandits,  then  the  ingenuity 
of  the  mind  has  gone  mighty  far,  as  you 
know.  But  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened.  We  had  some  of  these  ma- 
chines set  up  in  the  committee  for  dem- 
onstration purposes. 

I  know  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  legal  authorities  about  some 
of  those  machines.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  explanation  we  had  from  those  fa- 
miliar with  them  and  who  operate 
them — and  we  saw  them  set  up  and 
operated — I  will  say.  very  frankly  that 
the  multiple-coin  electrically  operated 
machine  is  something  to  behold. 

Because  of  what  has  happened  in  this 
field  during  these  11  years,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  the  law,  the  Department  of 
Justice  feels  it  is  unable  to  combat  cer- 
tain syndicated  and  organized  gambling, 
imless  their  authority  is  strengthened  to 
deal  with  this  type  of  operation.  That 
is  what  we  tried  to  do  here. 

We  broadened  the  definition  of  gam- 
bling devices  contained  in  the  Johnson 
Act  in  order  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  that  act  to  additional  gambling  de- 
vices that  are  not  covered,  as  I  explained. 
That  is  the  kind  of  machines  and  me- 
chanical devices  designed  and  manufac- 
tured primarily  for  use  in  connection 
with  gambling  and  when  operated  may 
deliver,  as  a  result  of  the  application 
of  the  element  of  chance,  money  or 
property,  or  by  the  operation  of  which  a 
person  may  become  entitled  to  receive, 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
element  of  chance,  money  or  property. 

There  are  certain  exemptions,  such  as 
machines  and  mechanical  devices  de- 
signed and  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  at  a  racetrack  in  connection  with 
parimutuel  betting.  This  Is  recognized 
as  being  in  line  with  the  action  taken 
by  a  majority  of  the  leglslaturts  in  the 
country.  They  are  not  used  by  organ- 
ized crime.  Then  there  are  machines 
and  mechanical  devices,  such  as  coin- 
operated  bowling  alleys,  shuffleboards, 
marble  machines,  and  mechanical  guns. 
which  are  not  designed  and  manufac- 
tured primarily  for  use  In  connection 
with  gambling  and  when  operated  do  not 
deliver,  as  the  result  of  the  application 
of  any  element  of  chance,  any  money  or 
property. 

The  third  exemption  covers  the  so- 
called  claw,  crane,  or  digger  machines 
which  are  designed  and  manufactiu-ed 
primarily  for  use  at  carnivals  or  county 
and  State  fairs. 

If  the  Members  will  get  a  copy  of  the 
bill,   and   if   they   have   any   questions 


abdut  it,  I  think  I  can  very  quickly  refer 
to  the  crux  of  this  proposal.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  questions  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  and  many  interested 
parties  as  to  what  this  bill  would  do. 

I  would  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
language  of  the  bill  itself.  You  must,  in 
the  determination  and  interpretation  of 
this  question,  keep  your  mind  on  this 
particular  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  heart  of  this  bill 
is  in  paragraph  2,  in  the  first  section  of 
the  bill.    Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

Any  other  machine  or  mechanical  device 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to.  roulette 
wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed  and 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  gambling. 

You  have  to  have  those  two  elements. 

The  manufacturing  concern  has  got 
to  design  and  then  make  this  machine 
primarily  for  use  in  connection  with 
gambling.  In  other  words,  if  a  manu- 
facturer designs  and  manufactures  a 
machine  primarily  for  amusement  pur- 
poses and  not  in  connection  with  gam- 
bling, it  does  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  language. 

Now,  there  are  two  other  things  that 
go  with  it: 

And  (A)  which  when  operated  may  de- 
liver, as  the  result  of  the  application  of  an 
element  of  chance,  any  money  or  property, 
or  (B)  by  the  operation  of  which  a  person 
may  become  entitled  to  receive,  ns  the  result 
of  the  application  of  an  element  of  chance. 
any  money  or  property. 

Now,  we  talk  about  the  effect  of  all 
these  provisions  and  sometimes  we  for- 
get about  the  heart  of  the  bill.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  when  people  start  talk- 
ing about  how  this  bill  would  affect  a 
pinball  machine  or  a  bingo  game  or 
any  number  of  such  devices  that  are 
designed  and  manufactured  primarily 
for  use  as  amusement  machines,  and  so 
forth,  the  bill  does  not  apply  to  such 
games. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  Attor- 
ney General  being  given  unlimited  au- 
thority. Actually,  the  Attorney  General 
Is  given  authority  in  this  matter  only 
as  is  stated  in  this  paragraph. 

Now.  If  we  want  to  get  down  to  It  and 
say  that  we  want  to  permit  Just  a  little 
gambling,  then  we  must  argue  and 
discuss  it  some,  because  this  Is  not  one 
of  those  things  where  you  can  say  that 
we  are  going  to  permit  Just  enough  of 
it  so  that  we  can  get  by  with  It.  You 
cannot  design  legislation  to  separate 
that  kind  of  activity.  You  cannpt  say: 
"Put  your  foot  in  the  water  up  to  your 
ankle,  and  to  that  extent  it  Is  all  right, 
but  If  you  are  going  into  it  up  to  your 
knee,  it  is  not  all  right."  We  cannot 
doit. 

We  took  the  legislation  presented  to 
us  and  rewrote  it  completely  and  im- 
proved it,  in  my  judgment.  I  considered 
an  amendment  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Justice  Department  that  would  make  It 
unlawful  to  transport  any  gambling 
device  in  interstate  commerce  to  any 
place  in  a  State  where  the  possession  or 
use  of  such  gambling  device  is  unlaw- 
ful. The  Attorney  General  came  back 
with  an  explanation  as  to  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  I  saw  fi-om  the 
information  that  he  submitted  to  us  that 
it  would  hamper  the  Department  in  its 


effort  to  control  this  kind  of  recognized 
gambling.  I  had  to  give  up  on  it,  be- 
cause we  might  as  well  have  no  bill  at 
all  If  that  amendment  were  adopted. 

I  asked  the  attorney  general  of  my 
own  State  to  send  me  the  provisions  of 
the  law  applicable  to  these  machines, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  I  am  confused 
about  what  the  law  is  in  my  home  State 
with  respect  to  certain  types  of  ma- 
chines. In  many  other  States,  you  have 
the  general  law  applicable,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  you  have  other  laws 
saying  that  certain  machines  would  be 
taxed  $10  or  $50.  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes.  I  want  to 
make  this  record  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consequently,  we  have 
a  situation  where  there  are  certain  ma- 
chines which,  strictly  speaking,  are  con- 
sidered In  certain  jurisdictions  and  by 
certain  court  interpretations  as  illegal 
in  that  State,  and  you  have  the  same 
State  taxing  them  and  collecting  a  li- 
cense fee.  We  have  some  States  in 
which  there  is  no  law  with  reference  to 
them  or  any  statutes  on  them,  but  there 
are  decisions  of  the  court  with  reference 
to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  other  States 
where  there  are  certain  decisions  of  the 
court  that  are  somewhat  contrary  to 
what  seems  to  be  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  statute.  So  the  situation  is  very 
confused  and  I  think  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  correct  when  he  said  "If  you 
did  what  you  suggest,  we  might  as  well 
have  no  bin  at  all." 

Consequently,  I  could  not  do  anything 
but  agree  with  the  Attorney  General 
when  I  saw  what  the  facta  were. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  exempted  cer- 
tain types  of  machines  that  are  tradi- 
tionally used  In  connection  with  State 
fairs,  carnivals,  and  matters  of  that 
kind,  but  actually  that  exemption  needs 
broadening  a  little  bit.  The  State  fair 
managers,  only  In  the  last  day  or  two, 
contacted  me  about  It.  and  they  say  that 
the  only  machine  that  Is  exempted  Is 
the  old  claw-type  machine,  which  Is 
purely  u.sed  for  amusement  and  nothing 
else.  They  would  like  to  have  the  ex- 
emption broadened  to  cover  other  tjrpes 
of  machines  of  a  similar  nature.  I 
think,  perhaps,  they  are  right  about  It. 
But  we  did  not  know  about  It  at  the 
time.  We  will  consider  that  probably  at 
a  later  time,  perhaps,  in  conference. 

I  am  trying  to  explain  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  In  connection  with  this 
bill  In  order  that  you  may  know  that 
the  committee  has  tried  to  work  out  a 
bill  giving  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority that  he  needs  to  deal  with  this 
kind  of  Illegal  operation.  At  the  same 
time  the  committee  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  some  kinds  of  amusement - 
type  operations  within  communities  and 
within  States,  and  has  tried  to  recognize 
that  kind  of  operation  where  we  could, 
without  going  contrary  to  the  main  pur- 
poses and  Intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  as  good 
a  bill  as  we  could  get  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  ex- 
plained the  dilemma  in  his  own  State. 
His  was  one  of  the  jurisdictions  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  explana- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  in  the  report — and  I  think  specifi- 
cally in  the  third  paragraph  on  page 
6 — it  reads  as  follows: 

Pinball  and  other  machines,  intended  for 
amusement  only,  which  award  a  limited 
number  of  free  plays  that  are  not  con- 
vertible to  money  or  other  things  of  value, 
are  not  covered  by  this  legislation. 

Am  I  right  In  Inferring  that  the  com- 
mittee's intention  Is  that  an  amusement 
device  shall  be  defined  as  only  that  device 
which  registers  free  plays? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  it  Is  a  machine  or 
mechanical  device  that  registers  free 
plays  and  there  Is  to  be  no  money  or 
property  given  In  exchange  for  the  free 
plays,  that  machine  or  device  would  be 
for  amusement  and.  therefore.  It  would 
not  come  within  the  provision  of  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  say  this :  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  very  frank.  He  said  he  was  try- 
ing to  get  at  machines  which  were  de- 
signed and  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  in  connection  with  gambling  which 
were  being  used  by  organized  or  syndi- 
cated crime.  I  go  back  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple Involved  here;  namely,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  machine  was  designed  and 
manufactured.  If  someone  else  con- 
verted it  to  a  different  thing  then  that 
does  not  hold  the  manufacturer  liable. 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  very 
likely  there  are  Instances  in  which  there 
might  be  a  prize  given.  He  named  cer- 
tain types  of  prlees.  such  as  a  hat.  or 
something  of  that  kind,  which  he  would 
not  consider  to  be  an  illegal  operation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  take  It. 
then,  that  a  free  play  Is  not  considered 
a  thing  of  value? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  In  Itself,  unless 
the  player  could  convert  a  free  play  to 
a  thing  of  value.  If  a  machine  was  de- 
signed and  manufactured  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose  contrary  to  the  statute  and 
as  the  result  of  the  free  play  you  could 
collect  money  or  property.  I  would  say 
that  machine  would  be  prohibited  from 
shipment  In  Interstate  commerce,  unless 
the  State  specifically  exempted  Itself 
from  this  law. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion, what  I  would  like  to  have  In  the 
Record,  because  I  think  It  would  be  help- 
ful to  some  of  us  from  States  where  we 
are  confused  as  to  the  situation,  Is  what 
does  the  committee  consider  a  limited 
number  of  free  plays? 

Mr  HARRIS.  There  was  discussion 
In  the  committee,  and  I  believe  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings  there  was  some 
reference  made  to  a  machine,  for  an  ex- 
ample, which  could  register  up  to  99  free 
plays  and  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 


probably  such  a  machine  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  category  of  the  amuse- 
ment typ)e  of  operation;  and  if  it  went 
over  that  it  would  be  considered  a  tjrpe 
that  was  in  violation  of  this  act.  We 
cannot  say  categorically  that  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Then  who  is  going  to 
determine  that?  Will  we  have  to  take 
3»/2  years  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  decide  that,  or  cannot  the  committee 
spell  out  pretty  clearly  its  judgment  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  my  judgment  the 
committee  has  tried  to  spell  it  out  as 
clearly  and  as  positively  as  it  could,  when 
It  stated  In  the  report  that  pinball  and 
other  machines  intended  for  amusement 
only  which  awarded  a  limited  number 
of  free  plays  not  converted  to  money 
or  other  things  of  value  are  not  covered 
by  this  legislation. 

I  believe  you  cannot  say  it  any  plainer 
than  that. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  again  I  want  to  compliment  him  on 
the  explanation  he  has  made.  The  gen- 
tleman has  been  very  helpful,  as  far  as 
he  could  go.  I  called  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office  and  asked  whether  the  orig- 
inal bin  that  they  proposed  would  affect 
my  State,  and  they  said  that  they  did 
not  know.  Then  I  went  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  must  say  I  am  still  a  little  bit 
confused.  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  my  judgment,  from 
what  the  gentleman  said  in  his  testi- 
mony and  from  what  others  have  said 
about  that  type  of  operation,  some  of  the 
machines  used  in  his  State  would  be 
prohibited  from  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  under  this  act.  Some  who 
are  operating  In  the  gentleman's  State 
would  come  under  the  amusement  ex- 
emption here.  If  the  gentleman  has  In 
his  State  these  elaborately  devised  mul- 
tiple-coin-operated machines  which  pay 
a  certain  amount  for  cstnceled  free  plays 
and  where  you  can  run  up  the  odds  by 
putting  In  more  money,  I  think  every- 
one would  have  to  say  that  that  was,  per 
se,  a  gambling  machine. 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  or 
not  the  word  "gambling"  Is  defined  any- 
where In  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  this  purpose  It  Is 
defined  In  the  Johnson  Act. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  How  does  the  John- 
son Act  limit  the  word  "gambling"? 
Does  It  tie  It  down  In  any  particular 
way? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  It  presently  stands, 
the  act  defines  a  "gambling  device"  to 
Include  the  one-armed  bandit,  the  slot 
machine,  and  certainly  other  coin-oper- 
ated machines.  This  bill  would  expand 
on  the  definition  of  "gambling  device." 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  sin- 
gled out  paragraph  (2)  on  page  7  of  the 
bin  where  It  says: 

Any  other  machine  or  mechanical  device 
(Including,    but    not    limited    to,    roulette 


wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed  and 
manufactured  primarily,  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  gambling. 

That  means  any  machine  or  any  device 
which  Is  used  in  connection  with  gam- 
bling. So  the  only  question  I  have  is. 
What  does  "gambling"  mean? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  does  not  mean  only 
any  machine  designed  and  manufactured 
primarily  for  use  in  connection  with 
gambling.  We  have  to  consider  also 
clauses  <A)  and  (B)  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Would  that  Include 
devices  that  are  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  and  other  mechan- 
ical  devices  on  the  stock  market? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  it  would  not.  We 
have  already  passed  a  biU  that  would 
preclude.  I  believe,  the  transmitting  of 
gambling  information  by  wire.  The  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  Is  right.  I  was 
just  trying  to  make  sure  I  understood 
clearly  what  the  definiaon  of  gambling 
was. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  most  all  States 
of  the  country  have  court  decisions,  but, 
in  general,  everybody  knows  what  gam- 
bling Is. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  There  Is  no  general 
definition  in  this  bill  or  in  the  Johnson 
Act,  I  take  it? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  there  is  not. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  What  are  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  that  would  be  applied  to 
this? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Anyone  who  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  2.  3,  4, 
or  5  of  this  act.  as  amended,  would  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

I  do  want  to  say  this:  The  Attorney 
General  will  have  to  determine.  In  the 
Initial  Instance,  whether  a  particular 
machine  has  been  designed  and  was  man- 
ufactured primarily  for  use  In  connec- 
tion with  gambling.  But  the  courts  wUl 
have  the  final  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
his  determination  is  correct. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  other  words, 
whether  It  is  a  gambling  machine. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Has  the  committee 
considered  attempting  to  draft  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  •gambling"  in  order  to 
establish  some   guideline? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have.  I  think  that  was  accepted  per  se, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  understand 
what  It  Is, 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  with  reference  to  this 
law.  This  is  In  reality  an  amendment 
to  the  Johnson  Act.  First  of  all.  you 
have  to  understand  that  the  Johnson 
Act  covered  only  slot  machines.  Slot 
machines  relatively  are  defined  as  fol- 
lows: Gambling  devices  as  prohibited 
under  the  Johnson  Act  could  be  defined 
as  "slot  machines  and  other  machines 
and  mechanical  devices,  which  when  op- 
erated may  deliver  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  an  element  of  chance  any 
money  or  property  or  which  may  entitle 
the  player  to  receive  money  or  property; 
and  second,  machines  and  mechanical 
devices  designed  and  manufactured  to 
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operate  by  means  of  insertion  of  a  coin, 
token,  or  similar  object." 

Then  the  third  thing  prohibited  by  the 
Johnson  Act  was  the  subassemblies  or 
essential  parts  of  siich  machines  and  de- 
vices, which  essentially  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  slot  machine.  That  was  the  John- 
son Act. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  amending 
the  Johnson  Act,  or  I  should  say  includ- 
ing additional  legislation  in  the  John- 
son Act  which  covers  the  matters  re- 
quested by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  committee  bill  broadens  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "gambling  device"  in 
the  Johnson  Act  so  as  to  include  such 
pinball  machines  and  any  other  mechan- 
ical devices  which  are  designed  and  man- 
ufactured primarily  for  use  in  connection 
with  gambling  and  which  when  operated 
may  deliver  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  an  element  of  chance  two  things, 
or  either  of  them,  money  or  property. 

The  first  part  under  subsection  (2) 
of  the  committee  bill.  (A),  I  think  is 
very  clear,  as  follows: 

Which  when  operated  may  deliver,  as  the 
result  of  the  application  of  an  element  of 
chance,  any  money   or  property. 

Section  (B\  which  I  think  is  Just  as 
important  and  generally  not  understood, 
as  I  take  it  here  today  from  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked. 

(B)  by  the  operation  of  which  a  person 
may  become  entitled  to  receive,  as  the  result 
of  the  application  of  an  element  of  chance, 
any  money  or  property. 

In  other  words,  the  machine  itself 
does  not  deliver  money  or  the  property, 
but  as  the  result  of  chance  that  is  taken, 
he  may  be  entitled  to  money  or  property 
separately  from  the  machine. 

That  is  essentially  what  this  bill  covers. 

There  is  one  thing  further.  The  com- 
mittee bill  also  rewrites  section  3  of  the 
Johnson  Act  in  order  to  resolve  certain 
questions  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  United  States  v. 
Five  Gambling  Devices  (346  U.S.  441 
(1953),  the  decision  which  was  handed 
down  in  June  1953. 

As  rewritten,  this  section  enables  the 
Department  of  Justice  more  effectively  to 
enforce  the  act  by  allowing  it  to  ascer- 
tain who  is  involved  in  trafiBcking  in 
gambling  devices. 

Now  what  is  the  major  reason  for  this 
legislation?  Is  this  because  we  have  had 
somebody  out  in  Colorado  or  somebody 
in  Maine  or  somebody  in  Alabama  or 
some  attorney  general  raise  this  question, 
or  some  prosecuting  attorney?  That  is 
important,  but  I  think  more  than  that 
it  is  the  question  that  has  been  raised  by 
the  Attorney  General  giving  these  rea- 
sons: 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  Informed 
the  committee  that  the  proceeds  from  the 
operation  of  gambling  devices,  particularly 
from  pinball  machines  designed  and  manu- 
factured for  gambling,  is  one  of  the  financial 
mainstays  of  organized  crime.  Racketeers 
have  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
all  phases  of  the  gambling  Industry  Includ- 
ing manufacturing,  distribution,  ownership 
of  gsimbling  devices,  and  ownership  of  the 
locations  where  such  devices  are  placed.  Pri- 
marily because  of  the  inhibitory  effect  of 
the  Johnson  Act  on  the  interstate  distribu- 
tion of  slot  machines,  the  racketeers  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  largely  upon  devel- 


oping pinball  machines  as  gambling  devices 
because  they  are  not  covered  by  existing 
provisions  of  the  act. 

That  is  another  reason  for  this  legis- 
tion. 

Now  I  would  like  to  answer  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith]  who  raised  the  question  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  these  devices  in  this  bill 
could  be  imported  into  States  which  al- 
low gambling  legally  imder  the  lains  of 
the  State.  An  example  of  that  is  the 
State  of  Nevada.  I,  personally,  would 
have  been  willing  to  support  legislation 
which  would  have  prohibited  that  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  it  Is  in  the  nature 
of  our  Government  to  prohibit  whatever 
we  believe,  that  is,  whatever  the  Federal 
Government  believes  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  and  I  think  the  transpwrtatlon 
of  these  devices  in  interstate  commerce 
is  against  the  public  interest  no  matter  to 
which  State  they  may  go.  I,  personally, 
would  have  supported  that  position  on 
the  bill  in  committee,  but  we  could  not 
get  that  out  of  the  committee.  What  we 
bring  you  today  is  the  only  legislation 
that  could  be  put  through  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  felt  they  were 
taking  a  step  forward.  I  believe  they 
have  and  I  think  we  have  substantially 
given  the  Attorney  General  all  the  au- 
thority he  requested  when  he  csime  before 
our  committee  to  testify. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  just  want  to  get  clear 
in  my  mind  how  much  this  might  cover. 
As  I  understand  it,  under  subparagraph 
(2)  and  subparagraph  (12)  fb)  the  para- 
graph which  the  gentleman  just  read,  the 
bill  would  cover  any  device  at  all  that 
was  used  in  connection  with  something 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  call 
gambling.  Is  that  not  true  under  the 
language  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Actually,  if  you  want 
to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer  about  this, 
all  this  legislation  does,  may  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  is  to  define 
what  is  prohibited — that  is  all. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes,  but  included  in 
that  definition  conceivably,  just  to  take 
an  example,  there  could  be  a  mechan- 
ical device  that  is  used  in  connection 
with  stock  transactions  in  the  event  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  say  that 
stock  transactions  constitute  gambling. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Stock  transactions 
under  the  law  are  legal,  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman;  that  is  not  gambling  and 
has  not  been  so  interpreted  by  any  court. 
That  is  regulated  by  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission,  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  would  not  be  operative  in  any  State 
except  insofar  as  the  State  has  declared 
that  sort  of  thing  to  be  illegal  under  the 
head  of  gambling. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  Is 
partially  right. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  In  other  words  it  does 
not  purport  to  create  any  Federal 
substantive  law  on  the  subject  of  gam- 
bling. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No.  This  prohibits 
the  shipping  of  gambling   devices.     A 


gambling  device  is  defined  in  the  John- 
son Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  it  is  defined  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  of  January  2, 
1951. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  chair- 
man be  good  enough  to  read  that  for  us? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
This  section,  as  it  would  be  amended  by 
this  bill,  would  read  as  follows : 

(a)   The  term,  "gambling  device"  means — 

(1)  any  so-called  "slot  machine"  or  any 
other  machine  or  mechanical  device  an  es- 
sential part  of  which  Is  a  drum  or  reel  with 
insignia  thereon,  and  (A)  which  when  op- 
erated may  deliver,  as  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  an  element  of  chance,  any  money 
or  property,  or  (B)  by  the  operation  of  which 
a  person  may  become  entitled  to  receive,  oa 
the  result  of  the  application  of  an  element 
of  chance,  any  money  or  property;  or 

(2)  any  other  machine  or  mechanical 
device  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  rou- 
lette wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed 
and  manufactured  primarily  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  gambling,  and  (A)  which  when 
operated  may  deliver,  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  an  element  of  chance,  any 
money  or  property,  or  (B)  by  the  operation 
of  which  a  person  may  become  entitled  to 
receive,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
an  element  of  chance,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty; or 

(3)  any  subassembly  or  essential  part  In- 
tended to  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
such  machine  or  mechanical  device,  but 
which  is  not  attached  to  any  such  machine 
or  mechanical  device  as  a  constituent  part 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  understand  gam- 
bling devices  are  defined  in  that  p>ara- 
graph  and  I  understand  also  mechani- 
cal devices  intended  to  be  used  for 
gambling  are  defined. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Paragraph  2  em- 
braces any  other  machine  or  mechanical 
device  provided  it  is  used  in  fact  for 
gambling.  The  bill  does  not  become  op- 
erative imless  there  is  a  specific  area 
covered  by  this  law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Neither  the  original 
bill  nor  this  one  attempts  to  define  gam- 
bling as  such,  but  it  does  define  a  gam- 
bling device.  That  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  reach  here  today. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  understand  that,  but 
what  about  a  mechanical  device  which  is 
used  in  connection  with  gambling  under 
paragraph  2  here,  not  including  a  me- 
chanical device  which  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  a  mechanical  device  but  is  used 
in  coimection  with  stock  exchange 
transactions,  if  the  Attorney  General 
says  a  stock  exchange  transaction  is 
gambling 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  in  order  for 
a  machine  to  be  considered  as  a  gam- 
bling device,  other  than  the  slot  ma- 
chine, of  course,  it  would  have  to  be  de- 
signed and  manufactured  primarily  for 
gambling  and  (a)  which  when  operated 
may  deliver,  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  an  element  of  chance,  any  money 
or  property,  or  (b)  by  the  operation  of 
which  a  person  may  become  entitled  to 
receive,  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
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an  element  of  chance,  any  money  or 
property.  I  do  not  know  of  any  devices 
that  are  used  in  connection  with  stock 
exchanges  that  would  come  within  this 
definition  of  a  gambling  device. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  That  would  not  in- 
clude telephones?  Where  you  drop  a 
coin  in  a  telephone,  and  call  your  broker? 
That  would  not  be  part  of  this?  Do  you 
follow  me?  I  has  nothing  to  do  with 
communications  devices? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Not  at  all,  not  at  all. 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.    Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Under  the  defi- 
nition of  gambling  device  which  was  ex- 
plained by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee would  it  apply  to  such  devices  as  are 
found    in    clubrooms    at    golf    courses, 
wherein  slot  machines  are  actually  used 
to  win  golf  balls?    That  would  not  be 
classified  as  a  gambling  device? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  undoubtedly  It 
would  be,  because  If  I  deposit  a  coin 
and  property  or  money  Is  received  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  an  element 
of  chance  I  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  a  machine  or  device.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  that  would  be  a 
gambling  device  covered  by  this  legisla- 
tion.   

Mr.  WAQGONNBR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  the  violation 
dealt  with  in  this  bill  is  the  shipping  of 
such  devices  In  intarstate  commerce. 

All  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  authority  to  do  under  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  prevent  those  devices  or  ma- 
chines used  for  gambling  from  being 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Constitutionally  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  get  jurisdiction  only  of  viola- 
tions in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Perhaps  this  might  In 
some  degree  clarify  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Gambling  has  been  defined  In 
most  State  statutes,  and  I  believe  in  the 
Federal  law.  as  consisting  of  three  ele- 
ments: Prize,  chance,  and  consideration. 
A  prize  must  be  given.  It  must  be  won 
by  chance,  and  some  consideration  must 
be  paid  for  the  chance.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  reduced  it  to  the  irreducible. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  the  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  believe  the  couria  would  surely  hold 
that  the  element  of  chance  was  not  the 
dominating  Item,  although  some  of  us 
might  feel  In  a  generic  sense  there  Is 
chance  in  the  stock  market,  but  rather 
than  chance  the  stock  market  is  one  of 
skill,  to  some  extent.  At  least  that  sure- 
ly, in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  In  the 
opinions  of  others,  would  be  the  ruling 
of  the  Court. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  se- 
curities and  the  exchange  of  those  are 
subject  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  an  agency  created  by  the 


Congress  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
and  trading  In  stocks  and  bonds.  That 
Is.  of  course,  legal  under  the  law. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  A  little  while 
ago  there  was  mention  made  of  ma- 
chines or  devices  purveying  golf  balls  or 
other  goods.  Might  there  not  be  vend- 
ing machines  where  the  gambling  ele- 
ment does  not  enter  Into  It.  and  where 
there  is  no  undue  profit  but  simply  vend- 
ing machines,  which  would  not  come 
under  this  act? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  we  do  not  cover  vending  ma- 
chines. The  gentleman  is  talking  about 
where  you  put  a  nickel  in  and  a  candy 
bar  comes  out? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Or  where  you  put 
75  cents  in  and  you  receive  a  golf  ball? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Those  are  legal 
vending  machines  and  they  are  not  cov- 
ered. The  Attorney  General  did  not 
even  bring  those  matters  up,  because  he 
felt  that  they  were  not  gambling  de- 
vices. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  wording 
previously  used  was  such  that  I  thought 
the  Record  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel.] 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
may  I  say  that  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  believe  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  in  agreement  with  its  purpose. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  his  pa- 
tience in  the  hearings  pertaining  to  this 
biU. 

I  have  not  offered  any  amendment  and 
I  shall  support  the  bill.  However,  I  do 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions  to  clear  up 
some  points  regarding  the  effects  of  this 
bill  on  State  laws. 

For  instance  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, pinball  machines  are  legal  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  I  want  to  know,  in 
the  case  of  Baltimore  City,  if  It  licenses 
pinball  machines,  whether  these  ma- 
chines will  be  permitted  to  be  shipped 
interstate  or  not.  In  Baltimore  City  we 
get  a  fairly  good  amount  of  revenue  from 
pinball  machines. 

What  I  am  referring  to  is  when  these 
machines  do  not  pay  any  money,  or  give 
merchandise,  but  ju:^  free  games;  free 
plays.  Will  they  be  permitted  to  be 
shipped  interstate? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  they  are  designed 
and  manufactured  for  the  purpose 
which  the  gentleman  just  mentioned, 
then  they  would  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  act  and  therefore  would 
not  be  in  violation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  There  is  another 
statute  on  the  books  In  Maryland  where 
they  allow  bingo  in  churches,  bazaars, 
and  veterans'  clubs.  I  think  they  pay 
up  to  $15  or  $25 — I  am  not  Siire  which — 
in  cash  prizes.  Now,  there  are  certain 
devices,  cages,  that  are  lised  in  a  bingo 


game.    Would  they  be  permitted  to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  It  would  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  machine, 
the  kind  of  machine  it  was.  You  would 
have  to  see  the  machine  before  you  could 
determine,  from  what  the  gentleman 
just  said,  whether  or  not  the  Attorney  . 
General  would  construe  It  to  be  In  vio- 
lation. 

Now,  the  bill  provides  an  exemption 
for  so-called  claw,  crane,  or  digger  ma- 
chines used  at  carnivals  and  fairs  that 
may  offer  a  prize  if  the  player  is  skillfut 
But,  where  tiiere  is  a  device  that  is  gam- 
bling per  se,  if,  as  the  gentleman  said  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  one  of  these  machines 
that  would  entitle  the  player  to  $15  or 
$20,  why,  they  might  as  well  say  "If  you 
make  them  legal,  you  can  give  $75  or 
$100  or  $750  to  $1,000."  NaturaUy  there 
has  got  to  be  some  limitation  placed 
somewhere. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  was  this.  In  referring  to 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  H.R.  3024  and  the  other 
bills,  I  find  the  following  question  by 
Mr.  Williams  and  answer  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  I  am  talking  about  the  bas- 
ket that  holds  the  little  balls  that  they  turn 
and  draw  the  balls  from.  Obviously  that  is 
a  mechanical  device  and  obviously  it  would 
come  within  the  purview  or  the  definition 
that  Is  carried  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  this 
bill.  Would  the  Attorney  General  have  a 
right  to  exempt  that  type  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
think  we  have  the  right  to  exempt  that  kind 
of  equipment.  I  think  that  that  might  very 
well  be  covered. 

Now,  when  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
Baltimore  city  allows  legal  payoffs  on 
bingo  up  to  $25  or  $50,  whatever  the 
prize  might  be,  would  they  be  allowed  to 
ship  these  baskets  or  other  things  that 
go  along  with  the  bingo  gsime  in  inter- 
state commerce? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Again  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  you  have  got  to  observe 
the  particular  type  of  machine  or  device 
at  the  time.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  say  a  given  machine  is  exempted 
or  included,  if  it  is  on  the  borderline. 
Mr.  Williams,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  committee.  Is  here.  He  wa'^  help- 
ing the  committee  develop  this  problem. 
At  the  time  we  were  talking  about  bingo 
games,  as  I  recall,  there  was  some 
question  that  came  up  about  bingo 
games,  and  maybe  certain  organizations, 
even  some  religious  groups,  church  so- 
cials, and  so  forth  that  used  them,  and 
the  Attorney  General  said  that  type  of 
operation  would  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  amusement  and  entertainment. 
It  is  not  part  of  organized  syndicated 
gambling,  which  constitutes  a  crime. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  proposal  here, 
to  get  at  gambling  which  Is  operated  by 
and  for  organized  crime. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Well,  as  I  have  said. 
I  am  not  for  organized  crime  or  vice,  and 
I  do  not  believe  any  Member  here  is. 
I  just  wanted  to  have  certain  parts  of 
the  bill  clarified. 

Assuming  that  the  type  of  pinball 
games  sought  to  be  banned  are  presently 
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legal  in  numerous  States,  would  such 
States  have  to  enact  exemption  laws,  as 
provided  in  section  2  of  the  Johnson  Act, 
before  any  more  of  such  pinball  games 
could  be  transported  therein?  Further, 
would  such  exemption  law  have  to  admit 
all  gambling  devices? 

In  other  words,  would  such  exemption 
permit  the  admission  of  gambling  de- 
vices that  are  presently  legal? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  a  State  enacts  a  law 
specifically  exempting  itself  from  the 
Johnson  Act,  then  the  Johnson  Act  would 
not  apply  to  it. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Assuming  that  a  pin- 
ball  machine  or  gambling  device  sought 
to  be  banned  under  this  bill  is  presently 
legal,  would  such  exemption  laws  force 
the  admission  of  all  such  gambling  de- 
vices: Would  they  have  to  admit  them 
or  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  State  enacted  a 
law  exempting  itself  from  the  Johnson 
Act,  then  all  machines  which  are  covered 
in  the  definition  of  "gambling  device"  in 
the  Johnson  Act  could  be  transported  to 
or  from  that  State. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  All  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  some  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wish  I  could  make  it 
clearer,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  this  bill  as  reported.  How- 
ever. I  do  support  the  bill  with  some  hesi- 
tation. The  fact  was  mentioned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  that 
the  discretion  of  determining  what  is  a 
gambling  device  rests  solely  with  the  At- 
torney General.  We  wrestled  with  that 
J>oint,  and  we  found  that  we  could  not 
give  a  definition  that  was  satisfactory. 
Because  we  could  not  give  a  definition 
that  was  satisfactory,  we  had  to  leave 
it  as  a  discretionary  p>ower  and  authority 
and  decision  solely  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  has  not  been  mentioned.  That  is 
the  point  with  reference  to  manufac- 
turers of  gambling  devices.  Section  3 
(a)(1),  on  page  8  of  the  bill,  states  as 
follows : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  manufacturing 
gambling  devices — 

There,  again,  is  involved  a  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General.  The  manufac- 
turer must  register  whether  he  ships  his 
articles  in  interstate  commerce  or  not. 
He  may  be  dealing  solely  in  a  product  in 
a  State  which  permits  gambling.  For  in- 
stance, the  State  of  Nevada  is  exempt 
under  this  bill,  and  a  manufacturer  of  a 
gambling  device  in  Nevada  will  have  to 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  even 
though  he  does  not  ship  his  gambling 
devices  outside  the  State  of  Nevada. 
That  was  not  made  clear.  But  it  is  a 
fact.  In  the  bill  this  is  nesessary  so 
that  the  Attorney  General  can  trace 
these  devices  when  they  do  go  outside  of 
the  State,  because  they  are  numbered, 
and  are  registered,  and  are  carried  under 


that  registration  number  with  the  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill  ] . 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  just  to  clarify  some  things 
that  are  important  to  this  legislation. 
Before  I  do  that,  I  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris],  on  a  very 
wonderful  statement  which  I  think  drew 
the  lines  of  demarcation  which  are  so 
necessary  in  legislation  of  this  kind  as 
to  the  differential  between  a  device  which 
is  used  for  gambling  and  a  device  or 
thing  which  is  used  for  amusement  pur- 
poses, which  may  be  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  question  after  hearing  the 
language  of  my  chairman,  but  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  language  which  ap- 
pears on  page  4  of  the  committee  report, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

In  other  words,  machines  and  gambling 
devices  which  are  not  designed  and  manu- 
factured primarily  for  use  In  connection 
with  gambling  are  not  covered  by  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to 
gambling  in  any  form,  and  if  I  had  had 
my  way.  I  would  not  have  left  the  pari- 
mutuels  out.  However,  certainly,  in  this 
particular  legislation  we  are  trying  to 
stop  the  interstate  commerce  and  ship- 
ment of  gambling  devices.  We  are  try- 
ing here  to  stop  racketeering  and  syndi- 
cated gambling.  It  must  be  done  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  I  heartily  favor 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  comments.  I 
think  this  is  a  gbod  piece  of  legislation. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  feels  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  is  a 
very  able  lawyer  and  so  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  this  question.  Is  this  bill  pri- 
marily directed  at  the  activities  of  the 
manufacturer  or  is  there  any  prohibi- 
tion in  it  that  would  apply  to  a  carrier 
of  these  devices  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  language  or  in  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation, as  has  been  expressed  here  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  report,  except  that 
it  is  designed  to  control  the  manufac- 
turer. The  carrier  is  not  in  the  picture. 
It  would  be  impossible,  it  would  be  ex- 
treme, to  say  that  the  carrier  would  be 
responsible  for  making  a  determination 
before  taking  the  shipment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  language  on  page 
11  which  says  that  if  after  the  property 
is  shipped  into  a  State,  if  a  person  puts 
it  back  into  interstate  commerce  know- 
ing it  is  a  gambling  device,  that  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  I  think  that  is  proper. 
We  get  into  the  picture  because  this  af- 
fects   the    interstate     commerce    law. 


Congress  could  not  get  into  the  picture 
otherwise. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  give  the  Attorney  General  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  here  to  pre- 
vent the  racketeers  from  getting  around 
this  law  in  exactly  the  same  way  they 
got  around  the  Johnson  Act,  which  was 
too  specific  and  did  not  give  sufficient 
discretion  to  the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  is  eminently  correct.  We  are 
trying  to  get  at  the  racketeers  who  have 
been  able  to  evade  the  Johnson  Act.  I 
might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  item  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant. As  I  understand  it — and  I  wish 
to  be  corrected  if  there  Is  any  mistake 
on  my  part — the  only  time  the  manufac- 
turer has  to  register  is  when  it  is  a  gam- 
bling device.  So  this  does  not  put  a  bur- 
den on  the  people  who  manufacture 
amusement  devices,  because  they  do  not 
have  to  register.  They  do  not  have  to 
register  unless  it  is  a  gambling  device. 
If  it  is  a  gambUng  device  and  they  fail 
to  register  that  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
in  addition  to  the  shipment  In  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  1  has  a  ques- 
tion he  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time 
and  I  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STACKjERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  why 
this  bill  is  before  this  House.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  Attorney  General  felt  that 
in  order  to  control  syndicated  or  organ- 
ized crime  he  must  have  additional  pow- 
ers and  that  Is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  The  only  purpose 
the  Attorney  General  had  when  he  came 
before  the  committee  was  to  get  legisla- 
tion to  combat  syndicated  crime  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Attorney  General 
made  it  very  clear  the  reason  he  was  re- 
questing this  legislation.  There  were 
certain  types  of  organized  or  syndicated 
crime  of  which  the  gambling  operations 
were  a  part.  He  needed  this  legislation, 
along  with  the  other  bills  he  requested 
at  that  time,  in  order  to  combat  that. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  very  heart  of 
this  bill  is  on  page  7  where  it  says: 
"designed  and  manufactured  primarily 
for  use  in  connection  with  gamblmg";  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  p>ointed  out  on  page  4 
and  page  6  of  the  reixjrt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Again  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers]. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
also  that  It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that 
there  is  nothing  In  this  legislation  that 
Interferes  with  State  rights  in  any  way. 
This  has  to  do  only  with  those  machines 
which  are  designed  and  manufactured 
for  gambling  that  go  across  State  lines. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  gentleman  is 
eminently  correct.  If  the  machines  are 
already  In  a  State  or  in  a  club  or  organi- 
zation and  are  not  moved  across  State 
lines,  this  law  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  8TA<jGERS.  That  would  leave  it 
up  to  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  It  would  leave  It  up 
to  the  local  authorities.  States  rights 
are  preser/ed  In  every  way. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  not  going  to  say  to  people  that 
they  cannot,  if  they  want  to  get  together 
in  their  homes  and  p>erhaps  gamble  on 
say  a  game  of  bridge,  do  that  or  other 
things  like  that?  They  are  not  trying  to 
get  at  anything  except  syndicated,  or- 
ganized crime? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  think  the  Attorney  General  or 
anybody  else  involved  In  politics  would 
interfere  with  a  ladies'  bridge  game. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land has  four  counties  that  have  legal- 
ized gambling  by  act  of  the  legislature. 
They  are  Anne  Anmdel,  Calvert.  St. 
Mary's,  and  Charles  Counties.  They 
are  legalized  by  State  law  and  local  op- 
tion. Would  they  be  prohibited  from 
shipping  these  gambling  devices  Inter- 
state? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Under  this  law  no- 
body can  .ship  a  gambling  device  across 
State  lines,  except  to  a  place  where 
proper  legislation  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Whether  or  not  it  Is 
a  State  lav.'  that  legalizes  the  gambling? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Whether  it  is  a  State 
act  or  not.  because  interstate  commerce 
Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  this  Is  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHlUx  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  four  counties,  I  think  we 
might  as  well  get  the  record  straight  on 
it.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity and  a  lot  of  discussion  about  it. 
Unless  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  by  afllrmative  action  exempts 
Itself  from  the  provisions  of  the  John- 
son Act,  it  would  be  Illegal  to  transport 
gambling  machines  to  those  four  coun- 
ties. The  present  so-called  local  option 
provision  In  the  State  of  Maryland  In  my 
judgment  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
kind  of  situation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  section  2  of 
the  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  gambling 


device  used  or  designed  for  use  at  and 
transported  to  licensed  gambling  estab- 
lishments where  betting  is  legal  imder 
applicable  State  laws.  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  Maryland 
laws  to  state  whether  this  exception 
would  apply  to  the  four  counties  in 
Maryland. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th<!  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  j^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  it 
would  be  Illegal  to  ship  a  gambling  device 
in  interstate  commerce  even  into  a  State 
which  has  taken  affirmative  action? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  No.  The  bill  specif- 
ically says  It  takes  affirmative  action. 
But  my  answer  was  that  in  this  bill  we 
say  that  no  person  can  ship  a  gambling 
device  across  State  lines  except  to  a 
State  which  has  specifically  exempted  It. 
I  think  that  Is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  CHerk  will  read  the  committee 
substitute  to  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

That  (a)  subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 2.  1951  (64  Stat.  1134;  15  U.S.C.  1171). 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  any  other  machine  or  mechanical 
device  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  rou- 
lette wheels  and  similar  devices)  designed 
and  manufactured  primarily  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  gambling,  and  (A)  which  when 
operated  may  deliver,  as  the  result  of  the 
application  of  an  element  of  chance,  any 
money  or  property,  or  (B)  by  the  operation 
of  which  a  person  may  become  entitled  to 
receive,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
an  element  of  chance,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty; or". 

(b)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  but  which 
Is  not  attached  to  any  such  machine  or  me- 
chanical device  as  a  constituent  part". 

Sic.  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska, 
Hawaii"  in  paragraph  (b)  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", and  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(d)  The  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' means  commerce  (1)  between  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  any  place  outside  of  such  State  or  pos- 
session, or  (2)  between  points  in  the  same 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof. 

"(e)  The  term  'intrastate  commerce' 
means  commerce  wholly  within  one  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States." 

Stc.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  January  2,  1951,  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following : 
"nor  shall  this  section  apply  to  any  gambling 
device  used  or  designed  for  use  at  and  trans- 
ported to  licensed  gambling  establishments 
where  betting  is  legal  under  applicable  State 
laws". 

Skc.  4.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  January  2, 
19SI,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  man- 
ufacturing gambling  devices,  if  the  activi- 
ties of  such  business  in  any  way  affect 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  to  manufac- 


ture any  gambling  device  during  any  calen- 
dar year,  unless,  after  November  30  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  before  the  date 
on  which  such  device  is  manufactured,  such 
person  has  registered  with  the  Attorney 
General  under  this  subsection,  regardless  of 
whether  such  device  ever  enters  interstate 
or  foreign  conunerce. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  vmlawful  for  any  person 
during  any  calendar  year  to  engage  in  the  . 
business  of  repairing,  reconditioning,  buy- 
ing, selling,  leasing,  \islng,  or  making  avEill- 
able  for  use  by  others  any  gambling  device, 
if  in  such  business  be  sells,  ships,  or  de- 
livers any  such  device  knowing  that  it  will 
be  introduced  into  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  unless,  after  November  30  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  before  the  date 
such  sale,  shipment,  or  delivery  occurs,  such 
person  has  registered  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
during  any  calendar  year  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  repairing,  reconditioning,  buy- 
ing, selling,  leasing,  using,  or  making  avail- 
able for  use  by  others  any  gambling  device, 
if  in  such  business  he  buys  or  receives  any 
such  device  knowing  that  it  has  been  trans- 
ported In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
unless,  after  November  30  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  before  the  date  on  which 
he  buys  or  receives  such  device,  such  person 
has  registered  with  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"(4)  Each  person  who  registers  with  the 
Attorney  General  pxirsuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  set  forth  in  such  registration  (A) 
his  name  and  each  trade  name  under  which 
he  does  business.  (B)  the  address  of  each 
of  his  places  of  business  in  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  (C)  the  ad- 
dress of  a  place,  in  a  State  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  a  place  of 
business  is  located,  where  he  will  keep  all 
records  required  to  be  kept  by  him  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  and  (D)  each 
activity  described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection  which  he  intends  to 
engage  in  diuing  the  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  which  such  registration  is  made. 

"(b)(1)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  gam- 
bling device  defined  in  paragraph  (a)(1) 
or  (a)  (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  number  seriatim  each  such  gambling 
device  manufactured  by  him  and  perma- 
nently a£Qx  on  each  such  device,  so  as  to  be 
clearly  visible,  such  nvimber,  his  name,  and, 
if  different,  any  trade  name  under  which 
he  does  business,  and  the  date  of  manufac- 
ture of  such  device. 

"(2)  Every  manufacturer  of  a  gambling 
device  defined  in  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall,  if  the  size  of 
such  device  permits  It.  number  seriatim  each 
such  gambling  device  manufactured  by  him 
and  permanently  affix  on  each  such  device, 
so  as  to  be  clearly  visible,  such  number,  his 
name,  and,  if  different,  any  trade  name  un- 
der which  he  does  business,  and  the  date 
of  manufacttu-e  of  such  device. 

"(c)(1)  Every  person  required  to  register 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  any 
calendar  year  shall,  on  and  after  the  date  of 
such  registration  or  the  first  day  of  such 
year  (whichever  last  occurs) ,  maintain  a 
record  by  calendar  month  for  all  periods 
thereafter  in  such  year  of — 

"(A)  each  gambling  device  manufactured, 
purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  him, 

"(B)  each  gambling  device  owned  or  pos- 
sessed by  him  or  in  his  custody,  and 

"(C)  each  gambling  device  sold,  delivered, 
or  shipped  by  him  in  intrastat.  Interstate, 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(2)   Such  record  shall  show — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  each  such  gambling 
device  defined  in  paragraph  (a)  (1)  or  (a)  (2) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  Informa- 
tion which  is  required  to  be  affixed  on  such 
gambling  device  by  subsection  (b)(1)  of 
this  section;  and 
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"(B)  In  the  case  of  each  such  gambling 
device  defined  In  paragraph  (a)  (8)  of  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  affixed  on  such  gambling  de- 
vice by  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section. 
or.  If  such  gambling  device  does  not  have 
aflized  on  it  any  such  information,  its  cata- 
log listing,  description,  and,  in  the  case  of 
each  such  device  owned  or  possessed  by  him 
or  in  his  custody,  its  location. 
Such  record  shall  also  show  (1)  in  the 
case  of  any  such  gambling  device  described 
In  paragrap  h(l)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom 
such  device  was  purchased  or  acquired  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  carrier;  and 
(11)  in  the  case  of  any  such  gambling  de- 
vice described  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  this 
subsection,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
buyer  and  consignee  thereof  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  carrier. 

"(d)  Each  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  section  shall  be  kept  by 
the  person  required  to  make  it  at  the  place 
designated  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (4)(C)  of  this  section  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years  from  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  month  of  the  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  record  is  required  to  be  main- 
tained. 

"(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  (A)  for  any 
person  during  any  period  in  which  he  is 
required  to  be  registered  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  to  sell,  deliver,  or  ship 
in  intrastate,  interstate,  or  foreign  commerce 
or  own,  possess,  or  have  in  his  custody  any 
gambling  device  which  Is  not  marked  and 
numbered  as  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section;  or  (B)  for  any  person  to  re- 
move, obliterate,  or  alter  any  mark  or  num- 
ber on  any  gambling  device  required  to  be 
placed  thereon  by  such  subsection  ( b) . 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  any 
false  entry  in  any  record  required  to  be  kept 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall,  at  any  place  designated 
p\irsuant  to  subsection  (a)  (4)  (C)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  any  person  required  to  register  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  at  all  reason- 
able times,  have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
copy  any  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
by  this  section,  and.  In  case  of  refusal  by  any 
person  registered  under  such  subsection  (a) 
to  allow  Inspection  and  copying  of  such  rec- 
ords, the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  In  which  such  place  is  located 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
compelling  production  of  such  records  for 
Inspection  or  copying. 

"(g)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
maintaining  the  records  designated  herein, 
producing  the  same  or  testifying  before  any 
grand  Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  thereto  for  the  reason  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  In- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  crlmlntU 
penalty  or  forfeltvire.  But  upon  asserting 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  any 
Individual  may  be  required  to  open  the 
records  required  to  be  kept  by  this  section  to 
Inspection  or  to  testify  before  any  grand 
Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect thereto:  Provided.  That  no  such  per- 
son shall  be  criminally  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
disclosed  eis  a  result  of  the  Inspection  of  such 
records  or  testimony  with  respect  thereto. 
No  witness  shall  be  exempt  under  this  sub- 
section from  prosecution  for  perjury  or  con- 
tempt committed  while  giving  testimony  or 
producing  evidence  under  compulsion  as 
provided  In  this  subsection. 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
such  regulations  as  may  In  his  Judgment  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  violation  of  any  such  regula- 


tion shall  be  punishable  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  6.  The  Act  of  January  2.  1951,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  9.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  apply — 

"  ( 1 )  to  any  machine  or  mechanical  device 
designed  and  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  at  a  racetrack  In  connection  with  parl- 
mutual  betting. 

"(2)  to  any  machine  or  mechanical  de- 
vice, such  as  a  coin-operated  bowling  alley, 
shufQeboard.  marble  machine  (a  so-called 
plnball  machine),  or  mechanical  gun.  which 
Is  not  designed  and  manufactured  primarily 
for  use  In  connection  with  gambling,  and 
(A)  which  when  operated  does  not  deliver, 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  an  element 
of  chance,  any  money  or  property,  or  (B) 
by  the  operation  of  which  a  person  may  not 
become  entitled  to  receive,  as  the  result  of 
the  application  of  an  element  of  chance, 
any  money  or  property,  or 

"(3)  to  any  so-called  claw,  crane,  or  dig- 
ger machine  which  Is  not  operated  by  coin. 
Is  actuated  by  a  crank,  and  Is  designed  and 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  at  carnivals 
or  county  or  State  fairs." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  the  work  he  has  done  and  the  excel- 
lent presentation  he  has  made  here  to- 
day about  a  very  diCBcult  problem  and 
this  quite  technical  legislation  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill.  S. 
1658,  is  one  of  several  bills  proposed  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  curb  organized 
crime  and  racketeering  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
some  of  the  bills  recommended  by  the 
Attorney  General  were  enacted:  Public 
Law  87-216  prohibits  the  transmission 
of  bets,  wagers,  and  related  information 
by  wire  communications  facilities.  Pub- 
lic Law  87-218  prohibits  the  interstate 
transportation  of  wagering  parapherna- 
lia. Public  Law  87-228  prohibits  travel 
or  transportation  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises. 

The  pending  bill.  S.  1658.  would  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  transportation  of 
certain  additional  gambling  devices  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  act  of  January  2,  1951.  known  as 
the  Johnson  Act.  already  prohibits  the 
interstate  transpwrtation  of  slot  ma- 
chines and  certain  other  coin -operated 
machines  to  all  States  which  have  not 
enacted  legislation  specifically  exempt- 
ing themselves  from  the  provision  of 
this  law.  Only  the  State  of  Nevada  has 
thusly  exempted  itself. 

S.  1658  would  extend  the  prohibition 
in  the  Johnson  Act  to  pinball  machines 
and  other  types  of  machines  and  me- 
chanical devices  which  are  used  for  gam- 
bling. Machines  which  are  used  for 
amusement  only  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  legislation. 

The  bill  defines  a  gambling  device  as 
one  which  first,  when  operated  may  de- 
liver, as  a  result  of  the  application  of  an 
element  of  chance,  any  money  or  prop- 
erty;   or   second,    by  the   operation  of 


which  a  person  may  become  entitled  to 
receive,  as  the  result  of  the  application 
of  an  element  of  chance,  any  money  or 
property. 

The  Attorney  General  advised  the 
committee  that  gambling  machines  have 
certain  well  defined  characteristics 
which  distinguish  them  from  purely 
amusement  machines.  Thus,  a  gam- 
bling machine  would  record  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  free  plays — up  to 
999  free  plays.  They  .have  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  player  can  change  the  odds 
merely  by  inserting  more  money  into  the 
machine,  or  increase  the  number  of  plays 
that  can  be  played  by  inserting  more 
money.  These  free  games  can  be  played 
off  or  they  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
machine  by  pressing  a  button  or  lever. 
The  number  of  accumulated  free  games 
eliminated  from  the  machine  are  record- 
ed by  a  meter  and  the  player  is  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of  games 
thus  eliminated.  Machines  which  are 
used  for  amusement  only  would  not  need 
these  devices. 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  up  to  the  court 
to  decide  whether  a  particular  machine 
is  a  gambling  machine  or  an  amusement 
machine  and  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  to  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  a  particular 
machine  to  which  he  objects  is  a  gam- 
bling machine. 

The  Attorney  General  has  told  us  that 
these  gambling  machines  are  being  used 
as  a  great  source  of  revenue  for  organ- 
ized crime  and  racketeering.  Anything 
that  the  Congress  can  do  to  hamper  or- 
ganized crime  is  very  much  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause several  Members  have  asked  cer- 
tain questions  about  States  where  gam- 
bling is  legal  in  some  form.  I  think  it 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  and 
I  ask  you  to  turn  to  page  8  of  the  bill, 
section  3.  I  will  read  the  paragraph  In 
order  to  emphasize  it: 

Sec.  3.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  January  2.  1951.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"nor  shall  thi^  section  apply  to  any  gam- 
bling device  used  or  designed  for  mm  at  and 
transported  to  licensed  gambling  establish- 
ments where  betting  Is  legal  under  appli- 
cable State  laws". 

Consequently,  if  a  State  has  laws  ap- 
plicable to  a  certain  type  operation 
making  It  legal  within  that  State,  this 
bill  would  not  apply.  The  rep>ort  on 
page  12  in  Its  explanation  clarifies  as 
clearly  as  it  can  be  written  what  is  in- 
tended. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  In 
the  report  on  page  21.  appendix  C.  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  committee  from 
the  Attorney  General  which  comments  on 
the  revised  provisions  which  the  com- 
mittee submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  in  this 
letter  takes  up  section  by  section  the 
proposal  submitted  to  him  and  gives  a 
brief  explanation  of  it  and  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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You  will  find  other  thMi  the  one  Item 
I  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
this  afternoon  that  the  Attorney  Gteneral 
approved  the  revision  as  submitted,  as 
explained  in  thl4  letter  to  which  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House.  You 
may  have  some  inquiries  about  it.  If 
you  do.  you  can  turn  to  this  part  of  the 
report  and  very  likely  get  your  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Lane,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(8.  1658)  to  amend  the  act  of  January 
2.  1951,  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
gambling  devices  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 698.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  \s  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  349.  nays  1.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 0.  not  voting  87.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  1371 

TEAS— 349 

Abbttt 

Belcher 

Clancy 

Abemethy 

Bell 

Clark 

Adair 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Goad 

Addabbo 

Bennett,  Mich 

Cohelan 

Albert 

Berry 

Collier 

Alexander 

Blaitnlk 

Colmer 

Alger 

Bogfs 

Conte 

Andersen, 

Bolnnd 

Cook 

Minn. 

Boiling 

Cooley 

Anderson,  m. 

Bow 

Corbett 

Andrews 

Brademas 

Cramer 

Arends 

Br*y 

Cunningham 

Aahbrook 
Ashley 

Bnkding 
BicniBier 

Curtln 
Curtis,  Mo. 

Ash  more 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Daddarlo 

Auchlncloes 

Broomfleld 

DaKue 

Avery 

Brown 

Daniels 

Ayres 

BrotyhiU 

Davis, 

Baker 

Bruce 

James  C. 

Baldwin 

Burke,  Mass. 

Davis.  John  W 

Baring 

BviClMon 

Dawson 

Barrett 

B^  •.!»». 

Delaney 

Barry 

B7iUm.WU. 

Dent 

Bass.  N.H. 

Cahlll 

Denton 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Cannon 

Derounlan 

Bates 

Cederberg 

Derwlnskl 

Battln 

Chamberlain 

Devine 

Becker 

ChalT 

Dlggs 

Beckworth 

Chlperfleld 

DlngeU 

Beermann 

Cburab 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Klllott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Pentqn 

Flndley 

Plnnegan 

Plynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

OrlQItbs 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Icbord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 


King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

LeslnSkl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Marshall 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Math  las 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllliken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moulder 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelben 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Brien,  N.Y. 
OHara.  Dl. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phil  bin 
Pike 
Pinion 
Plmle 
Poage 
Poff 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
Randall 
Ray 
Re  If  el 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlman 

NATS— 1 
St.  George 

NOT  VOTTNG — 87 


Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

Santangelo 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

S4bal 

Bikes 

Biter 

Slsk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  MUs. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubbleheld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Calif 

WUson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Addonlzlo 

Alford 

Anfuao 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Betts 

Blltch 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boy kin 

Bromwell 

Buckley 


Burke.  Ky. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chenoweth 

Corman 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Edmondson 

Evlns 

Parbstein 

FasceU 


Pelghan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Frazler 

Garland 

Glenn 

Oranahan 

Green,  Pa. 

Halpem 

Harrison,  Va. 


Hays 

Healey 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keams 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

Klrwan 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCtilloch 

McSween 


McVey 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Martin,  Mass. 

May 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Moss 
Multer 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  m. 
PUcher 
Powell 
Rains 
Reece 
Re  lias 


lUvers.  8.O. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schwengel 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Slack 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Stratton 

Thompson,  La. 

Tollefson 

Ullman 

Yates 

Zelenko 


the  following 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr?.  Bolton. 

Mr  Alford  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Kowalskl  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bcranton. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Seely- 
Brown. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hlestand. 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mi.  Flood  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Bette. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  liCrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Bdr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Keams. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  tp  the  bill  S.  1658 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Harris,  Williams. 
Staggers,  Friedel,  Bennett  of  Michigan, 
Springer,  and  Younger. 


ONE    HUNDRED   YEARS    OP    PROG- 
RESS UNDER  THE  MORRILL  ACT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  Monday,  July  2.  marks  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1862. 

As  I  reminded  my  colleagues  on  July 
17  of  last  year,  educational  pioneers  in 
Michigan  were  closely  associated  with 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  that 
momentous  act  whose  history  has  been 
so  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District.  Michigan's  concern 
for  higher  education  is  as  old  as  the 
State  itself — a  fact  attested  to  if  one 
notes  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  at  East 
Lansing,    the    predecessor    of    today's 
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MlchlRsn  State  Unhrersity,  in  1855,  oc- 
curred at  a  date  midway  between  the  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  into  the  Union  and 
the  passage  of  the  Land-Grant  Act.  And 
while  it  is  no  doubt  true  as  someone  has 
said  that  "too  many  pecH^Ie  and  too  many 
movements  were  involved  to  credit  the 
land-grant  colleges  to  one  man,"  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  endeavors  of  sev- 
eral Michigan  men  were  instrumental. 

It  was  largely  through  the  inspiration 
and  perseverence  of  the  man  who  was  to 
become  the  first  president  of  the  first 
college  of  agriculture  in  America,  Joseph 
R.  Williams — and  other  equally  inter- 
ested people  who  believed  that  the  study 
of  the  science  of  agriculture  deserved  a 
place  in  the  university  curriculum — that 
the  convention  which  wrote  Michigan's 
second  constitution  specifically  requested 
the  State  legislature  to  "as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, provide  for  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  school."  Paced  with  the 
problem  of  financing,  the  legislature 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  land  grant  of 
350,000  acres  in  1853 — the  first  of  a  long 
list  of  similar  petitions  which  other 
States  were  to  submit  and  which  were 
finally  to  bear  fruit  when  President  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Morrill  bill  into  law  on 
July  2, 1862.  Though  this  initial  petition 
was  turned  down,  the  Michigan  pioneers 
were  determined  to  have  their  college. 

President  Williams  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  Congressman  Morrill's  bill  and 
was  even  here  in  Washington  on  the 
day  that  it  was  introduced  in  1857.  The 
bill  at  first  experienced  diflBcuIty  in  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  which  recom- 
mended it  not  be  passed.  However. 
Michigan  Congressman  David  S.  Wal- 
bridge  offered  minority  views  in  which 
he  prophetically  termed  the  bill  "one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  come  before 
this  House."  Despite  the  obstacle  posed 
by  the  committee,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  the  bill  only  to  have  it  ve- 
toed by  President  Buchanan. 

Williams  is  credited  with  providing 
much  of  the  information  that  Morrill 
used  in  his  speeches  in  support  of  the 
bill.  We  can  perhaps  see  Williams'  hand 
in  this  passage  from  an  address  given 
by  Congressman  Morrill  on  April  20. 
1858.  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  which 
he  decried  the  lack  of  institutions  for 
instruction  in  agricultural  studies: 

In  our  own  country  the  general  want  of 
Buch  places  of  Instruction  had  been  so  man- 
ifest that  States,  societies,  and  Individuals 
have  attempted  to  supply  It.  though  neces- 
sarily In  stinted  measure.  The  plentiful  lack 
of  fluids  retarded  their  maturity  and  use- 
fulness, but  there  are  some  examples,  like 
that  of  Michigan,  liberally  supported  by  the 
State,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experi- 
ment. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  served  as  a  model,  which 
was  held  up  to  the  Nation,  in  order  to 
'  encourage  the  founding  of  similar  schools 
in  each  State  so  inclined.  The  final  pas- 
sage and  enactment  of  the  Morrill  bill 
hence  represented  a  victory  for  the 
Michigan  pioneers  as  much  as  it  did  for 
anyone  else;  and  not  merely  in  terms 
of  the  240,000  acres  which  Michigan  re- 
ceived to  establish  an  endowment,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  the  reward  derived 
from  the  successful  advocacy  and  reali- 


zation of  the  idea  of  acpricultural  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

No  doubt  much  of  the  success  of  this 
early  Federal  ^aid  to  education  was  due 
to  the  nature  of  its  decentralized  ap- 
proach which  permitted  those  States 
which  were  earnestly  interested  in  estab- 
lishing such  schools  to  have  great  free- 
dom in  the  selection  of  which  public 
lands  it  wanted  to  accept  and  sell.  Each 
State  could  thus  choose  those  tracts  of 
public  land  within  the  State  which  were 
the  most  valuable.  The  February  1962. 
issue  of  the  Michigan  State  University 
magazine,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
Land-Grant  Act  centennial,  provides  a 
detailed  account  of  how  the  Michigan 
land  grant  was  handled: 

In  Michigan  a  land-grant  board  composed 
of  the  Governor  and  several  other  State  offi- 
cials studied  surveyors  notes  and  maps,  con- 
sulted local  experts,  and  employed  land 
agents  to  search  out  the  best  tracts.  About 
1.400  quarter  sections  were  chosen.  Two- 
thirds  were  within  10  miles  of  either  the 
Manistee  or  Au  Sable  Rivers,  convenient  for 
logging. 

The  selections  were  based  on  soil  qvtality. 
Dr.  Madison  Kuhn.  the  university  historian, 
points  out  that  the  Governor's  l>oard  could 
have  chosen  tlmberlands  but  It  was  feared 
fire  might  destroy  the  trees.  There  was  also 
danger  of  the  trees  being  cut  without  per- 
mission. "It  would  cost  more  to  look  after 
and  protect  timber  on  such  lands  than  the 
extra  price  for  which  they  could  be  sold."  a 
legislative  committee  decided. 

By  1885  the  Morrill  grant  had  accumulated 
a  fund  of  $300,000.  although  half  of  the  land 
was  still  unsold.  Interest  on  the  money 
amounted  to  $29,770.  Today,  some  of  the 
lands  are  In  National  and  States  forests. 
Many  acres  are  still  being  farmed,  and  water 
from  a  river  dammed  up  for  a  power  station 
spills  over  onto  some  of  the  original  Morrill 
grants. 

There  are  no  monuments  on  the  lands: 
no  bronze  plaques  tell  how  much  they  have 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 
But  a  uniquely  American  system  of  education 
takes  the  name  of  the  lands,  and  stands  as 
proof  that  even  dreams  come  true  when  men 
of  vision  wisely  use  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
for  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  84th  Congress,  7 
years  ago,  passed  a  resolution  commem- 
orating the  100th  anniversary  of  Michi- 
gan State  College,  in  which  it  was  de- 
scribed as  "the  model  for  the  land-grant 
college  system,"  that  stated  in  part: 

Michigan  State  College  and  other  land- 
grant  colleges  subsequently  established  have 
Improved  the  American  standard  of  living, 
helped  bring  real  economic  prosperity  to  the 
American  people,  and  played  an  important 
role  tn  the  evolution  and  development  of 
the  American  way  of  life  to  Its  present  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership. 

It  cannot  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  much 
of  our  Nation's  spectacular  and  unques- 
tioned superiority  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology to  the  benefits  derived  from 
studies  made  possible  ultimately  by  the 
Land-Grant  Act.  It  is  a  significant  and 
telling  fact  that  the  Soviets  admit  failure 
in  only  one  field — agriculture — where  the 
inherent  weaknesses  of  the  centralized, 
dictatorial  Communist  approach  have 
been  especially  apparent.  Even  though 
the  Morrill  Act  can  be  described  as 
having  been  revolutionary,  it  was  ac- 
complished through  the  deliberative 
legislative  action  of  responsive  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  not  by   the 


totalitarian  "democratic"  methods  of 
plebiscites  and  propaganda  which  can 
never  achieve  true  reform  or  prudent 
change. 

But  It  would  be  wrong  if  we  were  to 
credit  the  Land-Grant  Act  with  only 
promoting  economic  prosperity.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  peculiar 
value  of  education  is  that  the  effective- 
ness of  efforts  to  bestow  Its  benefits  is 
never  completely  susceptible  to  being 
exhaustively  identified  or  quantified. 
Certainly  attempts  to  translate  those 
benefits  solely  in  terms  of  the  expansion 
of  buildings,  budgets,  and  student 
bodies  tend  to  overlook  the  more  per- 
vasive impact,  though  less  communicable 
in  facts  and  figures,  that  education  can 
have  toward  the  enriching  of  the  whole 
tone  of  society.  Insofar  as  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Morrill  Act  brought  a  great 
democratic  reform  to  higher  education 
in  America — that  it  extended  college 
education  to  the  common  people — it  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  effect  of  "leveling 
upward"  the  character  of  the  American 
society  rather  than  the  opposite  effect 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  Communist  system. 

Citizens  of  Michigan,  and  residents  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  espe- 
cially, may  well  take  pride  in  the  spirit 
of  pioneering  in  education  that  founded 
our  fine  State  university  and  that  played 
such  an  imp>ortant  role  in  national  affairs 
100  years  ago.  The  history  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  indicates  the  accomplishments 
that  that  spirit  fostered  in  those  earlier 
times:  while  the  reputation  and  educa- 
tional facilities  developed  over  the  past 
century  indicate  the  degree  to  which  that 
same  spirit  has  prevailed  in  the  Mich- 
igan State  University  of  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  ray 
remarks,  I  will  insert  in  the  RECOto,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  excerpts 
from  the  previously  cited  issue  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  magazine 
which  gives  a  splendid  account  of  one 
university's  experience  with  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  and  the  continuing  influence 
that  pnrevails  to  this  day: 
Otrz  HuNDiED  Tkahs  ov  Progress  Under  the 
MoRRnx  Act 

Although  the  centennial  of  the  passage  of 
the  Land-Grant  Act  Is  an  Important  event 
In  the  life  of  Michigan  State  University,  It  is 
but  one  of  many  that  mark  the  history  of 
the  university. 

When  President  Lincoln  signed  the  act 
Into  law  in  1862.  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege was  a  sturdy  youngster  of  7  and  already 
bad  set  the  pattern  used  by  the  framers  of 
the  Morrill  Act. 

In  the  century  that  has  passed  since  VS. 
Congressman  Justin  Morrill  presented  his 
radically  new  concept  to  Congress,  the  uni- 
versity on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Cedar  has 
experienced  phenomenal  growth  In  national 
prestige,  educational  stature,  and  physical 
facilities. 

Probably  the  clearest  Indication  of  this 
growth  Is  furnished  in  registration  figures. 
When  the  Land-Grant  Act  became  a  law 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  had  a  total 
of  69  studenU.  This  was  the  high  point  for 
the  Civil  War  years.  Immediately  after  war 
It  increased  to  108.  Winter-term  registra- 
tion. 1982.  set  an  alltime  winter-term  record 
of   22.571    students   enrolled    for   credit. 

This  Is  far  in  excess  of  estimates  projected 
6  years  ago.  At  that  time  It  was  believed 
1961-62  registrations  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  21.000.  The  projection  for  1966- 
66  Is  27.300  and  for  1970-71,  36,000.  If  actual 
registrations  exceed  estimates  in  the  ratio  of 
the  past,  Michigan  State  University  could 
be  a  school  with  between  40,000  and  60,000 
students  8  years  hence. 

Michigan  State  University  became  coedu- 
cational in  1870.  Enrollment  Jumped  from 
79  to  133,  presumably  as  a  result  of  adding 
women  to  the  rolls.  No  separate  records  as 
to  men  and  women  were  kept  until  1900. 
when  the  men  outnumbered  the  coeds  more 
than  4  to  1  (836  to  116).  Today  the  pro- 
portion is  less  than  2  to  1. 

Although  the  women  were  granted  the 
same  privileges  as  men.  no  specific  course 
was  set  up  for  them  until  26  years  later  when 
a  discipline  known  as  domestic  economy  and 
household  science  was  instituted. 

This  optimistic  beginning  developed  grad- 
ually over  the  years  and  today  Is  the  modem, 
revised  home  economics  curriculum  which. 
In  the  words  of  Dean  Thelma  Porter,  provides 
a  "balanced  combination  of  general  educa- 
tion and  professional  preparation,  so  that 
graduates  can  be  specialists  and  at  the  same 
time  have  broad  understanding  of  modem 
science  and  of  human  values." 

Fifteen  years  later  a  curriculum  was  added 
in  mechanical  engineering.  Although  accu- 
rate figures  are  not  available.  It  is  presumed 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  173  stu- 
dents on  campvis  were  engineers.  Today 
more  than  1.400  are  enrolled  in  engineering 
courses. 

Funds  resulting  from  Morrill  Act  land 
sales  made  the  original  course  possible. 
Equipment  for  forges,  woodworking  shops, 
molds  for  pouring  castings  and  other  neces- 
sary gear  was  procured  and  an  engineering 
faculty  was  engagjed.  The  teachers  quickly 
made  names  for  themselves,  and  other  land- 
grant  colleges,  learning  of  their  successes, 
lured  many  of  them  away — a  condition  not 
exactly  unheard  of   today. 

From  this  modest  beginning  77  years  ago 
has  developed  the  present  college  of  engi- 
neering, soon  to  be  housed  in  a  magnificent 
new  building  west  of  Anthony  Hall  on  South 
Shaw  Lane.  Its  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $4  million  and  Its  floor  area  is  approxi- 
mately 134.000  square  feet.  In  every  respect 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  engineering  plants  on 
any  campiis  in  the  world. 

In  agriculture,  Michigan  State  University 
has  probably  made  Its  greatest  Impact  on 
the  welfare  and  economic  advancement  of 
Michigan  and  the  Nation  in  general.  When 
the  Land-Grant  Act  was  passed,  85  of  every 
100  workers  of  America  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  activities.  Thus  only  15  percent 
remained  to  do  the  country's  work — to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services  needed  in  a  fast- 
growing  economy. 

Science,  applied  to  agriculture,  has  com- 
pletely reversed  these  ratios  and  today,  only 
12  of  our  people  in  every  100  are  needed  to 
grow  foodstuffs  for  the  country's  require- 
ments. The  remaining  88  are  available  to 
produce  the  Oldsmobiles,  televisions,  trac- 
tors, clothing,  and  scores  of  other  Items 
essential  in  our  complex  society. 

Just  how  great  the  contribution  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  has  been  to 
the  Nation's  economic  growth  can  only  be 
conjectured,  but  as  Dr.  Hannah  has  said, 
"certainly  they  deserve  the  bulk  of  the  credit 
In  the  field  of  agriculture  and  a  good  share 
In  the  field  of  engineering  and  the  associ- 
ated Industrial  arts." 

Another  segment  of  the  university  whose 
expansion  has  contributed  heavily  to  Mich- 
igan State  University's  academic  stature  is 
education,  which  bad  humble  beginnings  in 
1908.  Today  it  is  one  of  State's  largest  col- 
leges, with  a  winter  term  registration  of 
6.265,  which  Includes  3,234  In  secondary 
education. 

Familiar  to  all  alumni  la^  its  striking  new 
building,  complete  with  klva.  The  cost  was 
approximately  t4  million.     The  college  pro- 


vides professional  education  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  college 
Instructors,  and  adult  educators.  Educa- 
tion, as  a  college,  was  established  in  1952. 

When  Morrill  first  envisioned  his  new  edu- 
cational philosophy  for  teaching  "agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts"  he  probably  had 
no  idea  that  business  and  public  service 
would  benefit  greatly  from  his  Idea.  Espe- 
cially at  Michigan  State  University  has  this 
latter  discipline  enjoyed  tremendovis  growth. 

It  ranked  second  In  registration  (science 
and  arts  was  first)  winter  term  among  the 
colleges.  A  total  of  3,887  students  are  en- 
rolled in  this  area.  The  college  is  composed 
of  an  even  dozen  departments  and  bureaus. 
When  It  was  founded  in  1925  total  univer- 
sity registration  was  less  than  that  of  B.  and 
P.S.  today  (2,512). 

As  Michigan  Agricultural  College  gradu- 
ally broadened  its  co-orse  offerings  the  need 
for  a  more  suitable  name  became  increas- 
ingly evident.  No  longer  was  it  strictly  an 
"ag"  school,  and  concerted  effort  began  de- 
veloping to  change  the  name. 

April  13.  1925.  was  a  lucky  day  for  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  for  on  that  date  a 
bill  passed  the  State  legislature  changing 
the  name  to  Michigan  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Applied  Science. 

Thirty  years  later  another  name  change 
took  place.  After  overcoming  solid  and 
organized  opposition  to  the  idea,  univer- 
sity officials  were  able  to  change  Michigan 
State  College  to  Michigan  State  University, 
a  far  more  accurate  designation. 

Three  small  buildings  on  910,155  worth  of 
land  (677  acres)  constituted  the  university's 
beginning  physical  plant.  Today  it  has  a 
total  at-cost  value  of  more  than  $164  million. 
Land  holdings  in  Michigan  total  17,450  acres. 

On  the  campxis  and  in  housing  areas  are 
430  buildings,  reached  on  26  miles  of  road- 
way and  46  miles  of  walkways.  Spaces  for 
parking  approximately  12,000  automobiles 
have  been  set  aside. 

Tet,  despite  its  vast  physical  size  and  hiige 
personnel  (more  than  1,200  faculty  memt>er8 
are  in  the  instructional  program  alone) 
Michigan  State  University  never  has  lost 
sight  of  its  fundamental  objective.  This 
objective  is  to  prepare  students  for  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  society  in  which  they  live 
and,  in  addition,  to  be  of  greatest  possible 
service  to  all  of  the  people. 

What  has  been  accomplished  toward 
reaching  this  objective  appears  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  past  100  years.  What  the  future 
holds  for  Michigan  State  University  we  can- 
not tell,  but  we  do  know  that  the  plant  and 
the  personnel  are  awaiting  greater  things 
and,  come  what  may.  will  be  ready  for  them. 
Students  of  the  second  century  will  probe 
the  unknown,  explore  as  the  pioneer  ex- 
plored and  build  as  their  predecessors  buUt 
in  the  first. 

LAND     GRANT     PHILOSOPHT     TODAY 

Two  new  programs  in  the  university's 
oldest  college  mean  more  biuiness  for  Mich- 
igan farmers  and  better  food  for  American 
tables. 

As  the  land-grant  pioneer.  Michigan 
State's  College  of  Agriculture  gears  its  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  the  conununlty  it 
serves.  The  department  of  food  science, 
established  in  1960,  and  the  agricultural 
marketing  and  utilization  center,  authorized 
in  1960,  refiect  the  dramatic  changes  which 
have  revolutionized  the  food  Indxistry  in  the 
last  century. 

Through  research  new  foods  have  been 
developed  and  the  consumer  has  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  choices.  As  new  biological 
and  physical  sciences  have  emerged,  their 
principles  have  been  applied  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  food  and  nutrition. 

Dr.  Bernard  S.  Schwelgert  heads  the  de- 
partment of  food  science  where  20  professors 
and  46  graduate  students  and  research  as- 
sistants are  searching  for  solutions  to  the 


problems  of  better  food  quality  and  process- 
ing. The  researchers  are  specialists  in  the 
science  of  processing  naeats.  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, dairy  and  poultry  products  and  in 
food  engineering.  Two  extension  specialists 
in  the  food  science  department  work  pri- 
marily with  dairy  processing  companies  and 
meat  processors. 

Research  now  underway  in  the  department 
includes  a  search  for  sources  of  undesirable 
odors  in  pork  fat;  discovering  the  cause  of 
tenderness  in  meat;  the  preparation  of  high- 
quality  spray-dried  cheese  and  milk  soUds, 
and  the  separation  and  identification  of 
highly  purified  milk  proteins. 

The  department  is  also  studying-  the  effects 
of  insect  and  disease  spray  treatments  on 
processing  quality  of  cherries;  effects  of 
different  heating  schedules  on  the  canning 
process;  the  chemical  nature  of  the  red  pig- 
ments in  cherries;  composition  and  stability 
of  food  fats;  the  keeping  qualities  of  cottage 
cheese,  and  identifying  flavor  components  of 
meats,  dairy  products,  and  applesauce. 

Behind  the  need  of  the  food  industry 
for  application  oi  new  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  solution  of  its  problems  Is  the  need 
for  more  basic  information. 

Food  scientists  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity spend  much  of  their  time  looking  for 
more  facts  about  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
microbiological  aspects  of  the  foods  that  the 
Industry  will  be  processing.  Basic  knowledge 
about  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  may  also 
lead  to  new  industrial  \ises  for  these 
substances. 

Much  of  the  research  work  is  done  in  co- 
operation with  other  departments  of  the 
university  such  as  animal  husbandry,  dairy, 
farm  crops,  horticulture,  and  poultry  science. 
The  aim  is  to  find  the  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management  factors  that  will  improve  food 
quality  and  result  in  better  products. 

Work  with  the  college  of  home  economics 
and  the  department  of  agricultural  econom- 
ics looks  for  the  ways  that  changes  in  quality 
in  processing  affect  the  msirketlng  and  con- 
simaption  of  food  products.  Several  co- 
operative programs  with  the  department  of 
agricultural  engineering  seek  more  efficient 
use  of  modem  equipment.  Effective  food 
science  research  also  is  based  on  close  cooper- 
ation with  such  basic  science  departments 
as  chemistry,  biochemistry,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, microbiology,  and  public  health. 

The  magnitude  and  diversity  of  the  uni- 
versity's food -related  programs  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  agricultural  marketing 
and  utilization  center.  There  are  15  depart- 
ments in  the  college  of  agricultxire  alone, 
and  there  are  many  other  departments  on 
campus  which  have  programs  connected  with 
agricultural  forest  products. 

In  1960  I>ean  Thomas  K.  Cowden  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  appointed  a  nine- 
member  committee  to  study  the  problem. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  agri- 
cultural marketing  and  utilization  center 
be  established  to  serve  as  coordinating 
agency  for  food,  feed,  fiber,  and  forest  re- 
search. Dr.  Robert  Kramer  was  named  di- 
rector of  the  center. 

The  center  maintains  close  relations  with 
business  and  Industry  to  encovirage  com- 
panies to  participate  in  cooperative  research 
programs.  Many  Michigan  groups  have 
asked  the  center  to  help  with  problems.  The 
Michigan  Livestock  Exchange,  a  cooperative 
livestock  marketing  agency,  asked  Michigan 
State  University's  help  in  determining 
trends  and  projections  of  future  consumer 
meat  needs.  Extension  and  research  work- 
ers in  agricultural  economics,  animal  hus- 
bandry, food  science,  and  the  extension 
marketing  field  staff  worked  with  the  ex- 
change. The  study  was  coordinated  by  the 
agricultiiral  marketing  and  utilization 
center. 

The  departments  of  horticulture,  biochem- 
istry,  botany,  and  plant  pathology   worked 
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together   to   discover   a   way  to   control   fire 
blight,  a  disease  which  attacks  peara.     Field 
tests  and  laboratory  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  the  Michigan  Pear 
Growers  Association. 

Research  results  are  sometimes  \ised  to 
predict  futxire  consumer  reactions  to  prod- 
ucts. A  producer-processor  committee  In 
Michigan  asked  Michigan  State  University 
to  study  homemakers'  reactions  to  pink  ap- 
ple sauce.  Behind  the  request  was  a  need 
to  know  whether  consumers  would  accept 
the  product  before  growers  Invested  thou- 
sands o{  dollars  and  years  of  time  In  a 
partlcul  iT  variety  of  apple  trees.  One  of  the 
promising  varieties  of  apples  produced  ap- 
plesauce that  was  slightly  pink.  A  home- 
makers'  panel  in  Detroit  is  helping  provide 
the  answer. 

Sometlnoes  the  research  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  Industry.  A  few  years  ago 
poles  for  pole-type  structures  on  Michigan 
farms  were  Imported  from  other  States.  The 
departments  of  agricultural  engineering  and 
forest  products,  with  the  help  of  inventories 
of  forest  resources  compiled  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  found  Michi- 
gan trees  suitable  foe  poles.  A  St.  Clair 
County  firm  is  chemically  treating  the  poles 
to  meet  specifications,  and  the  finished  prod- 
tict  is  being  sold  by  farm  bureau  services. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  food  sci- 
ence and  the  agricultural  marketing  and 
utilization  center  are  Just  two  aspects  of  the 
college  of  agriculture's  program  of  teaching, 
research,  and  extension.  Each  department 
could  tell  a  similar  story  of  how  the  pioneer 
land-grant  Institution  Is  rendering  service 
as  it  lives  the  land-grant  philosophy  today. 

CONTUrUINC    EDTTCATIDN  TOfL  BUSTirKSS 

In  an  executive  development  conference 
file  Is  an  evaluation  sheet,  written  by  the 
purchasing  executive  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  railroads,  bearing  this  comment: 
"Thanks  for  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
educational  experience  of  my  life.  The  pur- 
chasing seminar  was  complete.  Interesting 
educational,  of  high  value,  and  certainly,  by 
far,  the  most  efficiently  operated  of  any  I 
have  ever  attended." 

This  comment  Is  typical  of  the  evaluations 
of  the  executive  development  seminars  con- 
ducted by  the  Michigan  State  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
and  other  confnence  programs  sponsored  by 
the  college  of  business  and  public  service. 

"Our  seminars."  said  E>r.  John  H.  Hoagland. 
conference  director  of  the  purchasing  semi- 
nars, "serve  many  highly  influential  busi- 
ness groups.  Ehirlng  the  past  6  years  many 
prominent  purchasing  executives  from  across 
the  country  and  overseas  have  attended  the 
mind-stretching  sessions  of  the  executive 
seminar  in  purchasing  and  materials  man- 
agement." 

A  similar  program  for  sales  and  marketing 
executives,  directed  by  Dr.  William  J.  Crlssy, 
professor  of  marketing.  Is  now  in  its  fifth 
year. 

Interest  in  these  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity executive  development  programs  Is  high, 
and  available  places  are  filled  quickly.  A 
sales  executive  who  was  forced  to  cancel  at 
the  last  minute  was  replaced  by  an  Alaskan 
who  made  a  flying  trip  to  East  Lansing.  En- 
rollment la  limited  to  enable  seminar  lead- 
ers and  participants  to  engage  In  an  ex- 
change of  many  Ideas. 

The  seminar  leaders,  who  are  professors  or 
business  executives,  serve  as  a  source  of 
knowledge  and  act  as  stimulators  and  cata- 
lysts to  Induce  discussion  of  business  prob- 
lems. Students  assist  in  the  instruction  by 
exchanging  knowledge  and  experiences  in 
the  classroom. 

Executives  who  come  to  the  seminars  form 
a  challenging  student  body.  Many  of  them 
are  top  men  In  their  flekU,  and  some  have 
had  as  much  as  30  years  of  business  ex- 


perience. The  majority  are  college  grad- 
uates and  many  have  master's  degrees. 
Initially,  some  students,  whose  companies 
insisted  that  they  attend,  may  be  a  bit 
skeptical  about  the  value  of  the  seminar: 
however,  such  skepticism  la  invariably  dis- 
pelled after  few  a  sessions.  Developing  a 
seminar  program  Is  no  hit-or-mlss  proposi- 
tion. 

Beginning  with  the  philosophy  that  the 
seminars  must  be  the  best  academic  presen- 
tation of  business,  but  not  an  ivory  tower 
approach,  the  business  administration  staff 
carefully  evaluates  the  needs  of  the  execu- 
tives who  will  attend  the  sessions.  The  Job, 
as  the  professors  see  it.  Is  not  to  tell  the 
exM'utlve  how  to  run  his  business,  but  to 
present  and  analyze  various  Ideas  of  good 
management,  and  let  each  participant  ap- 
ply them  to  his  own  situation. 

Evaluation  sheets  filled  out  by  seminar 
participants  from  past  years  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  plaA>iing.  The  comments 
are  weighed  carefully  as  a  program  begins 
to  take  shape.  The  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity professors  may  represent  various 
academic  disciplines  besides  business  admin- 
istration, likewise,  the  seminar  leaders  from 
business  usxially  are  from  different  types  of 
business  organizations.  The  vice  president 
in  charge  of  purchases  for  a  major  steel  cor- 
poration may  speak  on  managerial  concepts 
and  policies  one  day;  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy may  discuss  ethical  problems  in 
decisionmaking  the  next. 

The  pace  of  the  seminars  is  fast.  Eight 
hours  of  class  a  day,  azKi  homework  asslgn- 
menu  every  night,  add  up  to  a  60-  to  70-hour 
week  for  the  student-executives.  There  are 
no  complaints  about  the  workload  because 
professors  and  students  alike  are  caught  up 
in  an  exciting  educational  experience.  Each 
student  soon  realizes  that  the  piupose  of  the 
seminar  is  to  help  him  do  his  Job  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently.  Students  claim  It 
Is  hard  to  say  Just  when  the  schoolday  be- 
gins and  ends.  The  participants  live  to- 
gether at  Kellogg  Center,  and  discussions, 
stimulated  by  speakers  at  classroom  sessions, 
continue  far  into  the  night. 

The  business  executives  return  to  their 
offices  after  a  week  or  two  on  campus:  the 
majority  with  new  viewpoints  and  ap- 
proaches to  test  out  in  their  companies. 
Correspondence  with  Michigan  Stete  Uni- 
versity faculty  members  freqtiently  con- 
tinues long  after  the  end  of  a  seminar. 

Through  Its  continuing  education  pro- 
grams, the  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
ministration la  developing  close  relations 
with  business  leaders.  Outstanding  coop- 
eration In  research  studies  is  only  one  indi- 
cation of  the  strong  Michigan  State 
University  business  tie. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Smith,  director  of  master  of 
business  administration  programs,  reports 
that  the  school  Is  cooperating  with  more 
than  50  different  professional  and  trade 
associations  to  help  them  educate  their 
members.  The  US.  Independent  Telephone 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Equip- 
ment Distributors  are  two  of  the  national 
organizations  which  met  at  Michigan  State 
University  last  year.  Industry  interest  In 
the  A£D  seminar  was  so  great  that  a  special 
Issue  of  Construction  Engineering  reported 
the  program. 

During  1960-61,  01  members  of  the  col- 
lege of  business  and  public  service  con- 
tributed a  total  of  1,488  contact  hours  to 
the  continuing  education  program.  Nearly 
6,000  participants  registered  for  88  confer- 
ences and  executive  programs  sponsored  by 
the  college.  More  than  1,000  students  en- 
rolled in  40  ofl-campus  courses  offered  in 
Michigan  cities. 

The  entire  program  is  based  on  a  recog- 
nition of  the  changing  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

"We  know  that  the  highly  specialized  and 
technically   trained    man   as   he    progresses 


fliuls  that  the  nature  of  his  Job  has  changed." 
explained  Dr.  Smith.  "For  example,  the 
accountant  or  the  engineer  Is  highly 
trained  for  a  specific  Job.  Because  of  this 
ability  he  is  frequently  selected  for  super- 
visory and  management  positions.  Then  the 
natiure  of  his  work  changes." 

The  man  who  was  an  expert  in  handling 
ledgers  and  calculating  machines  finds  him- 
self facing  new  situations,  for  the  manage- 
ment function  Includes  economic,  psycho- 
logical, physiological.  and  sociological 
problems.  All  concern  pec^le.  To  fill  the 
gap  between  what  Dr.  CriHy  calls  "thing 
knowledge "  and  "people  knowledge,"  the 
executive  must  have  further  training  and 
different  InsighU.  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity's conferences  and  seminars  offer  train- 
ing to  prepare  him  for  further  personal 
development  and  make  him  more  valuable 
to  his  company. 

Higher  education  and  business  both  gain 
much  from  the  cooperative  arrangement; 
but  the  citizens  of  Michigan  and  of  the 
United  States  also  gain,  for  a  healthy  econ- 
omy is  a  firm  foundation  for  our  way  of  life 

Helping  the  people  solve  their  problems  is 
a  fundamental  idea  In  the  land-grant  phi- 
losophy. From  the  very  beginning  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  extended 
teaching  and  research  activities  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  campus.  Professors  went  out  to 
carry  college  services  to  those  who  could  not 
come  to  regular  sessions. 

At  first  the  services  related  prlmarUy  to 
agriculture.  But  as  the  nature  of  American 
society  changed,  the  land-grant  institutions 
expanded  their  services  to  include  other 
areas.  Following  the  century -old  land -grant 
tradition,  professors  from  Michigan  State 
University's  College  of  Education  are  helping 
citizens  with  questions  of  national  concern — 
the  problems  of  our  public  schools. 

When  a  citizen's  coounittee  in  Delta 
County  decided  to  bring  in  a  team  of 
campus-baaed  consultants  for  a  complete  t 
proXessloiuaiy  guided  school  study,  pro- 
fessors from  Mifhignn  State  were  chosen. 
A  survey  in  Caaaopolls  had  its  foundation  In 
a  Michigan  State  University  graduate  class. 
AH  but  3  of  more  than  60  teachers  and 
administrators  In  the  conunuzxlty  were  en- 
rolled. The  coiurse  provided  an  Ideal  op- 
portunity for  staff  identification  of  ciirricu- 
lum  problems.  In  Sturgis,  after  two  school 
bond  Issues  failed  at  the  polls,  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  was  organized  to  explore 
educational  needs  and  report  its  findings  to 
the  conununlty  for  action.  Again.  Michigan 
State  consultants  helped  with  the  study. 

The  one  thing  all  the  studies  have  In 
common  la  the  involvement  of  local  people. 
Michigan  State  faculty  members  do  not  go 
In  as  experts  who  look  over  the  situation, 
make  recommendations,  then  leave  without 
following  through  by  helping  the  people  put 
the  plan  Into  operation.  Instead,  the  pro- 
fessors work  closely  with  local  men  and 
women  who  do  the  actual  information 
gathering  and  write  the  final  report.  The 
professor  guides  the  work  of  local  committee 
members,  shares  his  experience  with  them. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  this  system 
is  that  a  large  number  of  people  are  Informed 
about  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  the 
survey  and  can.  In  turn,  help  explain  It  to 
others  in  the  conununlty. 

In  Delta  County,  75  citizens  served  on  four 
committees  which  explored  finance,  educa- 
tional program,  plant  and  site,  and  growth 
and  conununlty  factors.  A  study  in  Lansing 
was  built  around  six  problem  areas:  the  edu- 
cational conununlty.  financing,  enrollment 
and  population  forecasting,  school  plant, 
program  planning  and  curriculum,  and 
personnel. 

The  school  studies  are  helping  school  dis- 
tricts find  solutions  to  cvu'rent  problems;  but 
they  are  also  stimulating  citizen  interest  in 
public  schools.  By  working  with  local  com- 
munities as  tliey  analyze  their  resources  and 
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plan  for  the  future,  the  professors  are  also 
helping  bring  about  communltywlde  aware- 
ness that  education  Is  everybody's  business. 

THK  INTKKNATIONAL  DIUINSION 

Impact  on  the  international  pictiire  of  the 
activities  of  American  Land -Grant  schools 
long  has  been  recognized  by  our  State  De- 
partment and  all  Federal  agencies  Interested 
in  oversea  operations. 

This  fact  was  thrown  Into  sharp  focus  re- 
cently in  a  letter  received  by  Dr.  Hannah 
from  Z.  A.  Hashml.  DVM,  1947,  MS,  1948,  of 
Lahore.  West  Pakistan.  This  letter  said,  In 
part: 

"You  win  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  been 
designated  as  the  first  vice  chancellor  of  the 
Agricultural  University,  West  Pakistan,  and 
have  been  appointed  an  officer  on  special 
duty  to  arrange  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Oovenunent  decision  to  establish  such 
a  university  on  the  pattern  of  your  land- 
grant  colleges. 

"I  believe  my  really  significant  attainment 
(at  Michigan  State  University)  was  a  lasting 
enthusiasm  and  respect  for  your  system  of 
agricultural  education.  I  have  always  felt  a 
very  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Michigan 
State  and  the  sincere  and  good  men  on  Its 
faculty  for  leading  and  rousing  my  Interest 
to  a  study  of  your  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic concepts  and  values." 

Dr.  Hachml'8  letter  Is  clearly  Indicative 
of  the  general  Impression  made  on  students 
In  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  Is  true,  not 
only  on  the  East  Lftnslng  campus,  but  In  all 
countries  where  co^  internal  programs  are 
operating. 

We  now  are  engaged  In  projects  at  the 
Sao  Paulo  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  University  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
the  University  of  Bahla,  the  Polytechnlcal 
School  of  the  University  of  Sao  Patilo,  and 
at  a  regional  educational  research  center,  all 
In  Brazil,  and  all  in  business  administration; 
with  the  Faculties  of  Agronomy  of  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Colombia,  at  Palmira 
and  MedelUn;  with  the  Gulnday  College  of 
Engineering  at  Madras  and  the  Poona  Engi- 
neering College  at  Poona,  in  India;  at  the 
University  of  Nigeria,  which  was  opened  in 
October  1960.  and  has  eight  Michigan  State 
University  representatives  on  hand;  at  the 
University  of  the  R}-ukyus;  at  two  academies 
for  village  development  In  Pakistan;  at  the 
National  Taiwan  University  (In  engineering) 
and  at  the  Taiwan  Provincial  College  of  Api- 
culture, and  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Administration  in  Vietnam. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill,  S.  1658, 
passed  by  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  abjection. 


HEARINGS  ON  NON-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED VETERANS'  PENSION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
ACfairs  held  extensive  hearings  on  about 
166  veterans'  pension  bills.  At  the  time 
those  hearings  closed  it  was  armounced 
that  the  different  veterans'  groups,  the 


Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  would  make 
a  study  of  non-service-connected  pen- 
sions, and  that  when  we  had  completed 
that  study,  we  would  have  further  hear- 
ings. 

At  the  moment,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  completed 
their  study.  The  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  will  complete  our  study  with- 
in a  very  short  time.  There  will  be  fur- 
ther hearings  on  our  non-service-con- 
nected pension  programs. 

A  number  of  Members  have  called  and 
asked  whettier  or  not  we  would  have 
hearings.  There  is  a  communication  in 
the  mail  today  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  announcing  these  hearings.  I 
make  this  announcement  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1969)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  sup- 
plemental air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CotrrrxzucT  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1950) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1969)  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  supple- 
mental air  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
"That  section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (32)  and  (33)  as 
(34)  and  (35),  respectively,  and  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  paragraph  (31)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"'(32)  "Supplemental  air  carrier"  means 
an  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  It  to 
engage  In  supplemental  air  transportation. 

"'(33)  "Supplemental  air  transportation" 
means  charter  trips  in  air  transportation, 
other  than  the  transportation  of  mall  by  air- 
craft, rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued  pvu'- 
suant  to  section  401(d)  (3)  of  this  Act  to  sup- 
plement the  scheduled  service  authorized  by 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  to  sections  401(d)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Act.* 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1371(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
certificate    to   engage    In   supplemental    air 


transportation,  the  Board  may  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate, to  any  applicant  not  holding  a  certifi- 
cate under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  authorizing  the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  for  such  periods,  as  may  be 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity, if  It  finds  that  the  applicant  is  fit. 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform  the 
transportation  covered  by  the  application 
and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  requirements 
of  tlie  Board  hereunder.  Any  certificate 
issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  con- 
tain such  limitations  as  the  Board  shall  find 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  service  rendered 
pursuant  thereto  will  be  limited  to  supple- 
mental air  transportation  as  defined  in  this 
Act." 

"Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1371(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'TESMS    AND    CONDITIONS    Or    CKRTinCATE 

"'(e)(1)  Each  certificate  Issued  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and 
Intermediate  points,  if  any,  between  which 
the  air  carrier  is  authorized  to  engage  in  air 
transportation  and  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered; and  there  shall  be  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  cer- 
tificate, or  amendment  thereto,  such  reason- 
able terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  the 
public  interest  may  require. 

"'(2)  A  certificate  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  engage  in  foreign  air  transportation 
shall.  Insofar  as  the  operation  is  to  take  place 
without  the  United  States,  designate  the  ter- 
minal and  intermediate  points  only  insofar 
as  the  Board  shall  deem  practicable,  and 
otherwise  shall  deslg^nate  only  the  general 
route  or  routes  to  be  followed.  Any  air  car- 
rier holding  a  certificate  for  foreign  air  trans- 
portation shall  be  authorized  to  handle  and 
transport  mall  of  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

"'(3)  A  certificate  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation shall  designate  the  terminal  and 
intermediate  points  only  Insofar  as  the 
Board  shall  deem  practicable  and  otherwise 
shall  designate  only  the  geographical  area  or 
areas  within  or  between  which  service  may 
be  rendered. 

"  '(4)  No  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of 
a  certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations,  and  facilities  for  per- 
forming the  authorized  transportation  and 
service  as  the  development  of  the  business 
and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall  require; 
except  that  the  Board  may  impose  such 
terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  In  a  cer- 
tificate for  supplemental  air  transportation 
when  required  by  subsection  (d)  (3)  of  this 
section. 

" '  ( 5 )  No  air  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  violated  any  term,  condition,  or  lim- 
itation of  Its  certificate  by  landing  c^  taking 
off  during  an  emergency  at  a  point  not  named 
in  Its  certificate  or  by  operating  in  an  emer- 
gency, under  regulations  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  between  terminal  and 
Intermediate  points  other  than  those  speci- 
fied in  its  certificate. 

"'(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  sup- 
plemental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter 
trips  or  any  other  special  service,  without 
regard  to  the  points  named  in  its  certificate, 
or  the  type  of  service  provided  therein,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  UJS.C.  1371)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  'additional  POWEHS  and  ditties  or  BOARD 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  SUPPLEMENTAL  AIS 
CARRIERS 

"'(n)(l)  No  certificate  to  engage  in  sup- 
plemental air  transportation,  and  no  special 
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operating  authorization  described  in  sec- 
tion 417  of  this  title,  shall  be  issued  or  re- 
main in  effect  unless  the  applicant  for  such 
certificate  or  the  supplemental  air  carrier, 
as  the  case  may  be.  complies  with  regulations 
or  orders  Issued  by  the  Board  governing  the 
filing  and  approval  of  policies  of  insurance. 
In  the  amount  prescribed  by  the  Board,  con- 
ditioned to  pay,  within  the  amount  of  such 
Insurance,  amounts  for  which  such  appli- 
cant or  such  supplemental  air  carrier  may 
become  liable  for  bodily  injuries  to  or  the 
death  of  any  person,  or  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property  of  others,  resulting  from  the 
negligent  operation  or  maintenance  of  air- 
craft under  such  certificate  or  such  special 
operating  authorization. 

"'(2)  In  order  to  protect  travelers  and 
Bhlp{>ers  by  aircraft  operated  by  supple- 
mental air  carriers,  the  Board  may  require 
any  supplemental  air  carrier  to  file  a  per- 
formance bond  or  equivalent  security  ar- 
rangement, in  such  amount  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  to  be 
conditioned  upon  such  supplemental  air  car- 
rier's making  appropriate  compensation  to 
such  travelers  and  shippers,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  for  failure  on  the  part  of  such 
carrier  to  perform  air  transportation  services 
In  accordance  with  agreements  therefor. 

•*  '(3)  If  any  service  authorized  by  a  certif- 
icate to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation is  not  performed  to  the  minlmxun 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Board,  it  may  by 
order,  entered  after  notice  and  hearing,  di- 
rect that  such  certificate  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  effective  to  the  extent  of  such 
service. 

"'(4)  The  requirement  that  each  appli- 
cant for  a  certificate  to  engage  in  supple- 
mental air  transportation  must  be  found  to 
be  fit.  willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform 
the  transportation  covered  by  his  applica- 
tion and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
requirements  of  the  Board  under  this  Act. 
shall  be  a  continuing  requirement  appli- 
cable to  each  supplemental  air  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  authorized  by, 
and  currently  furnished  or  proposed  to  be 
furnished  under,  such  carrier's  certificate. 
The  Board  shall  by  order,  entered  after  notice 
and  hearing,  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke  such 
certificate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  failure 
of  such  carrier  (A)  to  comply  with  the  con- 
tinuing requirement  that  such  carrier  be  so 
fit,  willing,  and  able,  or  (B)  to  file  such  re- 
ports as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary  to 
determine  whether  such  carrier  is  so  fit, 
willing,  and  able. 

"  '(5)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Board  de- 
termines that  the  failure  of  a  supplemental 
air  carrier  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1),  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection, 
or  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board  there- 
under, requires,  in  the  interest  of  the  rights, 
welfare,  or  safety  of  the  public,  inmiedlate 
suspension  of  such  carrier's  certificate,  the 
Board  shall  suspend  such  certificate,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  notice  or  hearing,  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days.  The  Board  shall  Im- 
Diedlately  enter  upon  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  such  certificate  should  be  modified, 
suspended,  or  revoked  and.  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  such  hearing,  the  Board  may  fur- 
ther suspend  such  certificate  for  additional 
periods  aggregating  not  more  than  sixty 
days.  If  the  Board  determines  that  a  carrier 
whose  certificate  is  suspended  under  this 
paragraph  comes  into  compliance  with-  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  and  regxilations  and  orders 
of  the  Board  thereunder,  the  Board  may  im- 
mediately terminate  the  suspension  of  such 
certificate  and  any  pending  proceeding  com- 
menced under  this  paragraph,  but  nothing 
In  this  sentence  shall  preclude  the  Board 
from  Imposing  on  such  carrier  a  civil  penalty 
for  any  violation  of  such  provisions,  regula- 
tions, or  orders. 


"'(6)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations and  issue  such  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

•'Sec.  5.  Clause  (3)  of  section  406(b)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1376(b)  (Is  aunended  by  Inserting  after  'each 
such  air  carrier'  the  words  '(other  than  a 
supplemental  air  carrier) '. 

"Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'special  operating  authorizations 

"  'Authority  of  Board  to  issue 

"  'Sec.  417.  (a)  If  the  Board  finds  upon 
an  investigation  conducted  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  request  of  an  air  carrier — 

" '  ( 1)  that  the  capacity  for  air  trans- 
portation being  offered  by  the  holder  of  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity between  particular  points  in  the  United 
States  Is,  or  will  be.  temporarily  insufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  or 
the  postal  service;  or 

"'(2»  that  there  is  a  temporary  require- 
ment for  air  transportation  between  two 
points,  one  or  both  of  which  Is  not  regularly 
served  by  any  air  carrier;  and 

"'(3)  that  any  supplemental  air  carrier 
can  provide  the  additional  service  temporar- 
ily required  In  the  public  Interest; 
the  Board  may  Issue  to  such  supplemental 
air  carrier  a  special  operating  authorization 
to  engage  in  air  trtnsportatlon  between  such 
ix>lnts. 

"  'Terms  of  authorization 

"  '  ( b  I  A  special  operating  authorization 
issued    under   this   section — 

"'(1)  shall  contain  such  limitations  or 
requirements  as  to  frequency  of  service,  size 
or  type  of  equipment,  or  otherwise,  as  will 
assure  that  the  service  so  authorized  will 
alleviate  the  insufficiency  which  otherwise 
would  exist,  without  significant  diversion  of 
traffic  from  the  holders  of  certificates  for 
the  route; 

"  '  ( 2 )  shall  be  valid  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days  and  may  be  extended  for  addi- 
tional periods  aggregating  not  more  than 
sixty  days;   and 

"  '(3)  shall  not  be  deemed  a  license  within 
the  meaning  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  l(X)8(b)). 

"  'Procedure 

"'(c)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  es- 
tablish procedures  for  the  expeditious  In- 
vestigation and  determination  of  requests 
for  such  special  operating  authorizations. 
Such  procedures  shall  include  written  notice 
to  air  carriers  certificated  to  provide  service 
between  the  points  Involved,  and  shall  pro- 
vide for  such  opportunity  to  protest  the  ap- 
plication in  writing,  and  at  the  Board's  dis- 
cretion to  be  heard  orally  In  support  of  such 
protest,  as  will  not  undulr  delay  Issuance  of 
such  special  operating  authorization,  taking 
into  account  the  degree  of  emergency 
involved  ' 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  If  any  applicant  who  makes 
application  under  section  401(d)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  a  certificate 
for  supplemental  air  transportation  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  show — 

"(1)  that  It.  or  Its  predecessor  in  interest, 
was  an  air  carrier  authorized  to  furnish 
service  between  places  within  the  United 
States  under  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  pursuant  to  order  E- 
13436.  adopted  January  28.  1959,  or  order 
E-14196,  adopted  July  8,  1959,  or  that  it 
was  given  interim  authority  to  op>erate  In 
interstate  air  transportation  as  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  under  Board  order  E- 
9744  of  November  15,  1955,  and  has  pending 
before  the  Board  an  application  for  certifi- 
cation as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  which 
was  filed  prior  to  July  14, 1960; 


"(2)  that,  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  such  certificate  was  Issued  or  such 
Interim  operating  authority  was  conferred 
by  the  Board  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  such  applicant  or  his 
predecessor  in  Interest  lawfully  performed 
(A)  a  substantial  portion  of  the  transporta- 
tion authorized  by  such  certificate  or  in- 
terim operating  authority.  (B)  substantial 
operations  in  overseas  or  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, as  a  supplemental  or  large  irreg- 
ular air  carrier,  authorized  by  the  Board, 
or  (C)  substantial  operations  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized by  the  Board; 

"(3)  that  such  certificate  or  interim  op- 
erating authority  had  not  been  revoked  or 
otherwise  terminated  by  the  Board  or  had 
not  otherwise  expired  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  such  certificate  or 
operating  authority  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  revoked  or  terminated  if  the 
Board  has  Issued  a  final  order  to  that  effect 
on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  notwithstanding  a  p>ending  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  order;  and 

"(4)  that  such  certificate  or  Interim  oper- 
ating authority  Is  held  by  the  original  gran- 
tee or  has  been  transferred  to  the  applicant 
with  Board  approval  pursuant  to  section  401 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958: 
Provided,  That  a  person  who  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  h^d  on  file  with  the 
Board  an  application  for  the  approval  of 
transfer  to  him  of  a  certificate  for  supple- 
mental air  transportation  or  Interim  operat- 
ing authority,  may  be  issued  a  new  interim 
certificate  or  new  Interim  operating  aulhor- 
Ity  under  this  section  if  the  Board  approves 
the  transfer  pursuant  to  section  401(h)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  10&8: 

the  Board  may  issue  a  new  interim  certificate 
or  new  interim  authority  to  such  applicant 
to  engage  in  supplemental  air  transporta- 
tion, as  defined  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  the  Board  may  prescribe, 
pending  Issuance  or  denial  of  a  certificate 
pursuant  to  section  401(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  if  it  determines  that  the 
applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  properly 
to  perform  such  transportation  and  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  such  Act  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  the 
Board  and  the  Administrator. 

"(ta)  If  any  applicant  who  makes  applica- 
tion under  section  401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  a  certificate  for  sup- 
plemental air  transportation  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  show  that  it  or  its  predecessor  has  re- 
ceived Interim  operating  authority  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
86-661  of  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  637).  the 
Board  may  issue  new  interim  authority  to 
such  applicant  to  engage  in  supplemental 
air  transportation,  ns  defined  In  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968,  subject  to  fuch  terms, 
conditions,  and  limitations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  pending  Issuance  or  denial  of  a 
certificate  pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1068  If  it  de- 
termines that  the  applicant  is  fit.  willing, 
and  able  properly  to  perform  such  transpor- 
tation and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
such  Act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  and  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(c)  If  an  applicant  who  makes  applica- 
tion under  section  401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  for  a  certificate  for  sup- 
plemental air  transportation  shall  show — 

"(1)  that  it.  or  its  predecessor  In  Interest, 
was  a  carrier  authorized  to  furnish  all-cargo 
service  between  places  within  the  United 
States  by  a  certificate  of  public  conTenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  pursuant  to  order  numbered  E-308S, 
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adopted  July  29,  1949,  order  numbered  E- 
9760,  adopted  November  21,  1965,  or  order 
numbered  £-10084,  adopted  March  12,  1956; 

"(2)  that  within  thirty  days  prior  to  such 
application  there  has  become  final  an  order 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  the  do- 
mestic cargo-mail  service  case,  docket  num- 
bered 10,1)67  and  others,  denying  applicant's, 
or  its  ppKlecessor's,  application  for  renewal 
of  such  certificate;  and 

"(3)  that  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  denial  the  applicant,  or  its 
predecessor  In  Interest,  lawfully  performed 
either  (A)  any  portion  of  the  service  au- 
thorized by  the  certificate  or  (B)  any  opera- 
tions for  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  the  Board; 
the  Board  may  iMue  a  new  Interim  certifi- 
cate to  s'jch  applicant  to  engage  In  supple- 
mental aj-  transportation,  as  defined  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  ot  1958,  subject  to  such 
terms,  oondltiont,  and  limitations  as  the 
Board  may  prescribe,  pending  Issuance  or 
denial  of  a  certificate  pursuant  to  section 
401(d)  (3 1  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  If  It  determines  that  the  applicant  la 
fit,  willing  and  able  properly  to  perform  such 
transportation  and  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  requirements  of  the  Board  and 
the  Administrator. 

"(d)  A  new  interim  certificate  or  new 
Interim  euthorlty  Issued  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  license  within  the 
meaning  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act   (5  U.S.C.  1008(b)). 

;.  8.  (a)  If  any  air  carrier,  or  its  pred- 
In  interest,  was  an  air  carrier  au- 
thorized to  furnish  service  between  places 
within  the  United  States  by  a  certificate  of 
public  c(>nvenlence  and  necessity  Issued  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pursuant  to  or- 
der E-134S6,  adopted  January  28,  1959,  or 
order  K-14196.  adopted  July  8,  1969.  or  It  or 
Its  pred«<:easor  received  interim  operating 
authority  from  the  Board  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2 1  of  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
B^-^ei  ol  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  627),  and 
the  operating  avthority  described  in  this 
subsection  has  not  been  revoked  or  other- 
wise terminated  by  the  Board,  it  may  per- 
form operations  as  described  in  such  certifi- 
cate or  such  interim  operating  authority, 
subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and  llnxita- 
tlons  applicable  to  such  certificate  or  such 
Interim  operating  authority,  or  both,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  If  It  has  filed  ap- 
plication pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  within  said 
thirty  diys,  may  perform  such  operations, 
subject  to  such  mrms,  conditions,  and  limi- 
tations, lor  a  pert<Xl  of  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  enactmeoC  of  this  Act.  Any  air  car- 
rier whotie  application  for  certification  as  a 
supplemental  air  carrier  Is  pending  before 
the  Board  and  which  (A)  has  operated  in 
interstate  air  transportation  as  a  supple- 
mental ulr  carrier  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  under  Board  order  E-9744  of  No- 
vember 15,  1955,  and  (B)  had  such  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  as  a  supplemental  air 
carrier  ponding  before  the  Board  on  July  14, 
1960,  and  whose  operating  authority  de- 
scribed la  this  subsection  has  not  been  re- 
voked or  otherwise  terminated  by  the 
Board,  may  continue  to  operate  In  inter- 
state air  transportation  as  described  in  such 
operating;  authority,  subject  to  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  limitations  applicable  to 
such  operating  authority,  for  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
if  It  has  filed  application  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401  d)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  within  ssld  thirty  days,  may  per- 
form such  operations,  subject  to  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  limitations,  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


"(b)  The  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  order  E-13436  adopted  January  28,  1969, 
and  order  E-14196,  adopted  July  8,  1969,  and 
the  Interim  operating  authority  Issued  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  86-661  of  July  14, 
1960  (74  Stat.  627),  and  the  exemption  au- 
thority Issued  by  the  Board  under  order 
E-9744  of  November  15,  1956,  and  prior  au- 
thority under  Individual  exemptions  or  Let- 
ters of  Registration  reinstated  by  the  Board 
under  order  E-10161  of  April  3,  1966,  shall 
terminate  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(c)  From  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9(b)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (6  U.S.C.  1008(b) )  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  operating  authority 
referred  to  In  this  section,  or  to  any  applica- 
tion for  renewal  thereof, 

"Sec.  9.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  may, 
if  it  finds  such  authorization  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest  to  permit  an  orderly  transi- 
tion to  an  all-charter  operation,  authorize 
the  holder  of  any  certificate  or  other  operat- 
ing authority  Issued  by  the  Board  under  this 
Act  or  under  section  401(d)(3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  perform  Individ- 
ually ticketed  and  individually  wayblUed 
services  in  air  transportation  during  the  two- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  subject  to  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limitations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe,  except  that  the  annual  gross  rev- 
enue of  such  holder  from  services  authorized 
by  this  section  during  each  year  of  such 
two-year  period  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  gross  revenue  from  Individually 
ticketed  and  individually  waybiUed  services 
furnished  by  such  holder,  as  authorized  by 
the  Board,  during  the  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969,  and  ending  December  31,  1961, 
Inclusive,  as  determined  by  the  Bo£ird. 

"Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
in  no  way  affect  the  authority  of  the  Board — 

"  ( 1 )  to  maintain  any  enforcement  or  com- 
pliance proceeding  or  action  against  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  pursuant  to  Board  order 
E-13436  of  January  28,  1969,  or  Board  order 
E-14196  of  July  8,  1959,  or  against  the  holder 
of  any  interim  of>erating  authority  conferred 
by  the  Board  under  paragraph  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  Public  Law  86-661  or  under  Board 
order  E-9744  of  November  15,  1955,  which 
proceeding  or  action  is  pending  before  the 
Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

"(2)  to  institute,  on  or  after  the.jd^te  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  any  enforcement  or 
compliance  proceeding  or  action  against  the 
holder  of  any  certificate  or  interim  operating 
authority  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  violation  of — 

"(A)   the  Federal  AvUtlon  Act  of  1958, 

"(B)   the  provisions  of  such  certificate, 

"(C)  the  terms  of  such  operating  author- 
ity, or 

"(D)   the  regulations  of  the  Board, 

without  regard  to  when  such  violation  oc- 
curred. 

Any  sanction  which  the  Board  lawfully  could 
have  hnposed  on  the  operating  authority  of 
the  holder  of  ai^y  certificate  or  Interim  op- 
erating authority  referred  to  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  section  for  any  violation  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  which 
violation  occurred  prior  to  the  Issuance  to 
such  holder  of  a  new  Interim  certificate  or 
new  Interim  authority  under  section  7  of 
this  Act  or  the  Issuance  to  such  holder  of 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation under  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
401(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968, 
may  be  Impoeed  on  the  certificate  or  other 
operating  authority  issued   to  such  holder 


under  section  7  of  this  Act  or  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  401(d)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

"Sec.  11.  Any  application  of  an  air  carrier 
heretofore  consolidated  into  the  Board  pro- 
ceeding known  as  the  Large  Irregular  Air 
Carrier  Investigation,  Docket  Numbered 
5132  and  others,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  finally  disposed  of  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  12.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  Ufl.C.  1471(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'SAFETT,  ECONOMIC,  ANT)  POSTAI,  OFTXNSES 

"  '£bc.  901.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates 
(A)  any  provision  of  title  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII. 
or  XII  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  issued  thereunder,  or  under  section 
1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation 
of  any  permit  or  certificate  issued  under 
title  IV,  or  (B)  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
by  the  Postmaster  General  under  this  Act. 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  violation.  If 
such  violation  Is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense:  Provided.  That  this  subsection  shall 
not  npply  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  those  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  while  engaged  in 
the  i>erformance  of  their  official  duties;  and 
the  epproprlate  military  authorities  shall  be 
responsible  for  taking  any  necessary  disci- 
plinary action  with  respect  thereto  and  for 
making  to  the  Administrator  or  Board,  as 
appropriate,  a  timely  report  of  any  such 
action  taken. 

"  *(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Administrator  in  the  case 
of  violations  of  titles  III,  V,  VI,  or  XII,  cr 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  there- 
under, or  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of  viola- 
tions of  titles  IV  or  VII,  or  any  rxile,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under 
section  1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limltitlon  of  any  permit  or  certificate  Issued 
under  title  IV.  or  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  the  case  of  regulations  Issued  by 
him.  The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
finally  determined,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  In  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to 
the  person  charged.' 

"Sec  13.  Section  902(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'GENERAL 

"  'Sec.  902.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  (except  titles  HI,  V,  VI,  VII.  and  XH) , 
or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  or  by  the  Board  xmder 
any  such  provision  or  any  term,  condition, 
or  limitation  of  any  certificate  or  permit  Is- 
sued under  title  IV,  for  which  no  penalty , 
is  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  or  in 
section  904,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  for  the  first  offense  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $500.  and  for  any  subsequent 
offen.'se  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000. 
If  such  violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each 
day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate offense.' 

"Si;c.  14.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  'Sec.  401.  Certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity.*  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"'(n)  Additional  powers  and  duties  of 
Board  with  respect  to  supplemental  air  car- 
riers,' 

"(b)  That  portion  of  such  table  of  con- 
tents   which    appears    \inder    the    beading 
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'TiTLB  IV — AIR  Carrier  Economic  Rtcitla- 
noN'  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"'Sec.  417.  Special  operating  authorizations, 
"■(a)   Authority    of    Board    to 

laaue. 
"•(b)   Terms  of  authorization. 
"'(c)   Procedure.* 
"<c)   That  portion   of  sxich  table  of  con- 
tents which  appears  under  the  heading  'Sec. 
901.  Civil  penalties.'  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '(a)  Safety  and  postal  offenses.'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(a)  Safety,  economic, 
and  postal  offenses.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Oren  Harris, 
John  Bell  Williams, 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
John  Jarman. 
John  B.  Bennett. 
William  L.  Springer, 
Harold  R.  Collier, 
Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
A.  S.  Mike  Monronet. 
George  A.  Smathers, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Clair  Engle, 
NoRHis  Cotton, 
Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Hugh  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  1969)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  Struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with 
an  amendment  which  was  a  substitute  for 
both  the  text  of  the  House  amendment  and 
the  Senate  bill,  and  the  House  disagreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with 
an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
text  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the  text  of 
the  House  amendment,  and  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  inci- 
dental changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

Requirements  as  to  Insurance,  perform- 
ance bonds,  minimum  service,  and  fitness: 
Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  not  contained  In  the 
House  amendment,  relating  to  liability  in- 
sursmce  and  performance  bonds,  minimum 
service  requirements,  and  mlnimvmi  stand- 
ards of  financial  fitness,  applicable  to  sup- 
plemental air  carriers.  These  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment  are  described  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  author- 
ized to  require  supplemental  air  carriers  to 
carry  liability  insurance  or  furnish  perform- 
ance bonds,  or  both,  in  the  minimum 
amounts  and  upon  the  minimum  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  or  demonstrate  ar- 
rangements equivalent  thereto. 

2.  The  Board  was  authorized  to  prescribe 
minimum  service   requirements   for  stxpple- 


montal  air  carriers.  If  any  such  carrier 
failed  to  perform  authorized  air  transporta- 
tion services  to  the  minimum  extent  so  pre- 
scribed, the  Board  was  authorized  to  suspend 
such  carrier's  certificate  to  the  extent  of  such 
service  and,  after  notice  and  hearing,  the 
Board  was  further  authorized  to  direct  that 
such  certificate  cease  to  be  effective  to  the 
extent  of  such  service. 

3.  The  Board  was  authorized  to  prescribe 
minimum  standards  of  financial  fitness  for 
supplemental  air  carriers  and  to  require  such 
carriers  to  submit  reports  so  the  Board  could 
ascertain  whether  such  carriers  were  main- 
taining continuous  compliance  with  such 
sUindards.  If  any  such  carrier  failed  to 
comply  with  such,  standards  or  to  file  such 
reports,  the  Board  was  required  to  suspend 
such  carrier's  certificate  and,  if  such  carrier 
did  not  demonstrate  compliance  with  such 
stiindards  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
the  Board  could,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
revoke  such  carriers  certificate. 

Section  4  of  the  substltvite  agreed  to  in 
conference  retains  provisions  relating  to  in- 
surance and  performance  bonds,  minimum 
service  requirements,  and  standards  of  fit- 
ness, applicable  to  supplemental  air  carriers, 
with  some  changes  which  the  committee  of 
conference  agreed  would  impose  stricter  re- 
quirements on  supplemental  air  carriers,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  liability  insurance, 
and  would  make  such  provisions  adminis- 
tratively more  workable.  Such  section  4  of 
the  conference  substitute  would  add  a  new 
section  401  (n)  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  containing  paragraphs  numbered  ( 1 ) 
through  ( 6 ) ,  as  follows : 

1.  Paragraph  (1)  would  make  It  manda- 
tory for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  re- 
quire each  supplemental  air  carrier,  and 
each  applicant  for  a  supplemental  certifi- 
cate, to  comply  with  Board  regulations  gov- 
erning the  filing  and  approval  of  policies 
of  insurance  (In  the  amount  prescribed  by 
the  Board)  conditioned  to  pay  amounts  for 
which  such  carrier  or  such  applicant  may 
become  liable  for  personal  Injuries  or  death, 
or  for  property  damage  or  loss,  resulting 
from  negligent  operation  or  maintenance  of 
aircraft  operated  by  such  carrier  or  such  ap- 
plicant under  authority  granted  by  the 
Board.  The  Senate  provision  permitting  the 
Board  to  accept  "equivalent  arrangements" 
in  lieu  of  policies  of  liability  Insurance  Is 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

2.  Paragraph  (2)  would  authorize  the 
Board  to  require  any  supplemental  air  car- 
rier to  file  a  performance  bond  or  equivalent 
security  arrangement  (in  the  amount  and 
upxjn  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Board)  In 
order  to  protect  persons  utilizing  the  air 
transportation  services  performed  by  such 
carrier  against  the  failure  of  such  carrier  to 
perform  such  services  In  accordance  with 
agreements  therefor. 

3.  Paragraph  (3)  would  provide  that,  if 
any  service  authorized  by  a  supplemental 
certificate  Is  not  performed  to  the  minimum 
extent  required  by  the  Board,  the  Board  may 
(after  notice  and  hearing)  direct  that  such 
certificate  shall  cease  to  be  effective  to  the 
extent  of  such  service. 

4.  Paragraph  (4)  would  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  requiring  each  supplemental  air  car- 
rier to  maintain  continuous  compliance  with 
fitness  standards,  including  but  not  limited 
to  standards  of  financial  fitness,  by  declar- 
ing that  the  requirement  that  each  applicant 
for  a  supplemental  certificate  must  be  found 
by  the  Board  to  be  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
perform  the  transportation  covered  by  his 
application  and  to  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  thereunder,  shall 
be  a  continuing  requirement  applicable  to 
each  supplemental  air  carrier,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  transfKirtation  authorized 
by  such  carrier's  certificate  and  the  trans- 
portation currently  furnished  or  proposed 
to  be  furnished  under  such  certificate.    The 


Board  would  be  required  to  modify,  suspend, 
or  revoke  such  certificate  (after  notice  and 
hearing)  for  failure  of  such  carrier  to  main- 
tain continuous  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement that  such  carrier  be  so  fit,  willing, 
and  able,  or  for  failure  of  such  carrier  to 
file  reports  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board 
to  determine  whether  such  carrier  is  so  fit. 
willing,  and  able.  This  provision  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Board's  standards  of 
fitness  applicable  to  each  supplemental  air 
carrier  could  be  revised  from  time  to  time, 
after  the  supplemental  certificate  is  initially 
issued,  in  order  to  provide  standards  com- 
mensurate with  the  transportation  services 
performed  thereunder. 

5.  Paragraph  (5)  would  give  the  Board 
authority  to  suspend  the  certificate  of  any 
supplemental  air  carrier,  without  notice  or 
hearing  (for  not  more  than  30  da]rs),  for 
failure  of  such  carrier  to  comply  with  re- 
quirements relating  to  liability  Insurance, 
performance  of  minimum  service,  or  fitness, 
whenever  the  Board  determines  that  Im- 
mediate EXispension  of  such  certificate  is 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  rights,  wel- 
fare, or  safety  of  the  public.  After  exercis- 
ing such  suspension  authority,  the  Board 
would  be  required  to  begin  a  hearing  Im- 
mediately to  determine  whether  such  cer- 
tificate should  be  modified,  suspended,  or 
revoked.  The  Board  could  extend  the  period 
of  suspension  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
complete  such  hearing,  but  In  no  event  could 
the  periods  of  extension  aggregate  more  than 
60  days.  If  the  Board  should  determine  that 
a  carrier  whose  certificate  Is  suspended 
under  this  provision  comes  into  compliance 
with  the  requirements  relating  to  liability 
insurance,  performance  of  minimum  service, 
and  fitness,  the  Board  could  immediately 
terminate  such  suspension  and  any  pending 
proceeding  Instituted  under  this  provision. 
It  is  clearly  provided,  however,  that  the 
Board  could  impose  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  (1,000  per  day  for  each  day  of 
any  violation  of  those  requirements  which 
led  to  such  suspension,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  carrier  concerned  subsequently 
came  into  compliance  with  such  require- 
ments and  the  Board  terminated  such 
susp>enslon. 

6.  Paragraph  (6)  would  require  the  Board 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  and  issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provisions. 

Cargo  carriers  charter  authority:  Existing 
section  401(e)  provides  that  "any  air  carrier 
may  make  charter  trips  or  perform  any  other 
other  special  service,  without  regard  to  the 
points  named  In  Its  certificate,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board."  All  certif- 
icated route  carriers  derive  their  authority 
to  engage  In  off-route  charter  operations  by 
virtue  of  this  section.  However,  In  1953. 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  interpreted  this  provision  to  mean 
that  It  merely  lifted  the  llmlUtlon  with  re- 
spect to  the  points  designated  in  the  cer- 
tificate and  did  not  affect  the  type  of  service 
to  be  rendered.  The  Senate  amended  this 
provision  so  as  to  provide  that  any  air  car- 
rier other  than  a  supplemental  air  carrier, 
may  make  charter  trips  without  regard  to  the 
type  of  service  provided  in  its  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  This 
amendment  was  designed  to  empower  the 
Board  to  authorize  air  carriers  certificated  to 
carry  only  cargo  to  engage  In  passenger  char- 
ter operations  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board. 

Section  416  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968  provides  in  effect  that  the  Board  may 
exempt  an  air  carrier  from  any  of  the  eco- 
nomic provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  act  or  any 
regulation  issued  thereunder,  whenever  the 
enforcement  thereof  would  be  an  undue 
burden  on  the  air  carrier  concerned  by  reason 
of  the  limited  extent  of,  or  unusual  circum- 
stances affecting,  the  operation  of  the  car- 
rier, and  such  enforcement  would  not  be  In 
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the  public  Interwt.  The  Senate  committee 
in  its  report  (No.  664)  took  strong  exception 
to  the  Board's  excessive  use  of  this  exemp- 
tion power  and  stated  that  "the  Board's 
practice  of  routinely  permitting  continual 
large-scale  charter  operations  by  exemption 
Is  not  only  unwise,  but  Illegal,  because  not 
within  the  'uniuual  circumstances'  contem- 
plated by  section  416."  The  committee  of 
conference  conours  with  this  view.  The 
hearing  records  of  both  Houses  are  replete 
with  evidence  that  the  Board  has  exceeded 
the  protier  use  of  the  exemption  authority, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
charters  but  In  other  areas  as  well.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Board  employed  the  exemption 
power  aa  a  device  to  circumvent  the  statu- 
tory provlElons  with  respect  to  air  carrier 
certification  when,  in  1955,  it  granted  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  authority  to  engage  In 
air-carrier  operations  on  an  interim  exemp- 
tion buls.  This  order  quite  properly  was 
set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  July  19.  1956.  on  the 
ground  that  the  Board  had  not  made  suffi- 
cient subsidiary  finding  to  sustain  the  statu- 
tory finding  required  for  exemption  that  the 
requirement  for  certification  would  be  an 
undue  burden  on  the  carriers.  A  petition  for 
a  writ  cf  certiorari  was  denied' by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Board  has  also  employed  this  exemp- 
tion power  to  pormlt  cargo  carriers  to  en- 
gage In  passenger  charter  operations.  The 
committee  of  conference  recognizes  that 
these  carriers  have  performed  a  service  for 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  and  others 
and  tha*.  such  authority  may  be  a  desirable 
supplement  to  their  primary  role  of  con- 
ducting cargo  operations.  It  Is  not  the  In- 
tention of  the  committee  of  conference  to 
preclude  cargo  carriers  from  engaging  In 
passenger  charter  operations  by  virtue  of  Its 
report  language  directed  to  section  416.  The 
committee  of  conference,  however,  does  feel 
that  the  Board's  exemption  power  under  sec- 
tion 416  should  be  construed  narrowly  and 
employe<l  In  only  very  limited  and  unusual 
circumstances.  Use  of  the  exemption  au- 
thority to  permit  cargo  carriers  to  engage  in 
passenger  charter  operations  does  not,  In  the 
view  of  the  committee  of  conference,  fall 
within  t;ie  purview  of  the  Board's  exemption 
power. 

If  the  Board  it  disposed  to  granting  cargo 
carriers  authority  to  engage  in  passenger 
charter  operations  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence is  cf  the  view  that  it  should  do  so  only 
by  virtue  of  specific  statutory  authority  rath- 
er than  through  a  strained  interpretation  of 
its  exentptlon  powers.  Consequently,  the 
committee  of  conference  agrees  that  section 
401(e)  should  be  amended  as  coqtemplated 
by  the  Senate  amendment.  In  so  doing,  the 
committee  of  conference  wishes  to  state  that 
It  does  not  intend  that  this  amAdment  be 
Interpreted  as  a  directive  that  the  Board 
should  necessarily  grant  the  cargo  carriers 
either  any  greater  or  lesser  authority  than 
the  Boaid  has,  in  practice,  given  them  under 
section  416.  The  scope  of  such  authority  Is 
a  matter  for  the  Board  to  determine.  The 
Intention  is  only  to  insist  that  the  Board 
act  under  specific  statutory  authority  and 
not  under  a  strained  Interpretation  of  a  pro- 
vision not  contemplated  by  Congress.  This 
amendment  will  permit  the  Board  to  au- 
thorize c  argo  carriers  to  engage  in  passenger 
charter  operations  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
find,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  public  in- 
terest so  requires.  Since  any  charter  opera- 
tions conducted  under  section  401(e)  can 
be  done  only  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  the  Board  will  have  the  neces- 
sary fiexibllity  to  limit  frequency  of  service 
and  to  Impose  such  other  limitations,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  public  Interest 
may  require. 

Individually  ticketed  and  wayblUed  serv- 
ices: Under  the  House  amendment,  the  term 
"supplemental  air  transportation"   did  not 


Include  Individually  ticketed  and  waybllled 
services,  therefore  supplemental  air  carriers 
could  not  have  engaged  in  such  services  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  such  term  did  Include  individ- 
ually ticketed  and  waybllled  services  and 
therefore  such  carriers  could  have  engaged  In 
such  services  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of 
individually  ticketed  and  waybllled  services 
on  a  permanent  basis.  However,  in  order  to 
permit  an  orderly  tiansitlon  to  all-charter 
operations,  section  9  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute authorizes  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  permit  any  supplemental  air  carrier 
holding  Interim  operating  authority  issued 
by  the  Board  under  this  legislation  or  per- 
manent operating  authority  Issued  by  the 
Board  under  the  proposed  section  401(d)  (S) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
form individually  ticketed  and  waybllled 
services  temporarily  during  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  subject  to  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limitations  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  Such  section  9  also  contains  a 
specific  limitation  that  the  annual  gross 
revenue  of  such  carrier  from  such  services 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  annual  gross 
revenue  from  such  services  furnished  by 
such  carrier  during  the  calendar  years  1959, 
1960,  and  1961.  At  the  end  of  such  2-year 
period  supplemental  air  transportation 
would  be  limited  to  all-charter  operations, 
except  for  limited  Individually  ticketed  serv- 
ice which  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Transportation  of  mail:  The  House 
amendment  prohibited  a  supplemental  air 
carrier  from  transporting  mail  except  pur- 
suant to  a  special  operating  authorization 
Issued  by  the  Board  for  a  temp>orary  period, 
and  during  this  temporary  period  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  could  transport  mail. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  could  carry  mail  at  any 
time  but  in  no  event  could  that  carrier  be 
eligible  for  a  so-called  subsidy  payment  for 
transporting  mail. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  adopts 
both  the  prohibition  of  the  House  amend- 
ment against  transporting  mail  except  pur- 
suant to  a  special  operating  authorization 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment that  a  supplemental  air  carrier  cannot 
become  eligible  for  a  subsidy  pasmient. 

New  interim  operating  authority:  Under 
section  6  of  the  House  amendment,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  required  to  issue 
new  interim  operating  authority  to  each 
applicant  who  met  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  such  authority.  Such  applicant 
could  then  continue  to  engage  in  supple- 
mental air  transportation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent authorized  In  the  certificate  or  other 
authority  of  such  applicant  previously  is- 
sued by  the  Board,  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  applicable 
to  such  previously  issued  authority,  until  the 
Board  granted  or  denied  the  application  of 
such  applicant  for  a  supplemental  certifi- 
cate authorized  to  be  Issued  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

Under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
7  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Board  was 
authorized  to  Issue  this  new  interkn  oper- 
ating authority  to  each  applicant  who  met 
the  eligibility  requirements  therefor,  but 
only  If  the  Board  found  the  applicant  to  be 
fit,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the  trans- 
portation services  authorized  by  such  au- 
thority and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  the 
Board  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  The  operations  performed 
under  such  authority  was  to  be  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as 
the  Board  prescribed. 


The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  the  issuance  of  new  interim 
operating  authority  with  one  modification. 
The  conference  substitute  provides,  in  effect, 
that  no  operations  may  be  performed  under 
any  new  interim  operating  authority  unless 
such  operations  could  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  in  a  supplemental  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  the  new  section  401(d)  (3)  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  by  section  3  of  the  conference 
substitute.  The  effect  of  this  modlficaUon 
is  to  limit  operations  under  any  new  interim 
operating  authority  to  supplemental  air 
transportation,  as  defined  by  this  legisla- 
tion, which  includes  only  charter  operations, 
except  to  the  extent  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  authorized  by  this  legislation  to  per- 
mit limited  individually  ticketed  operations 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  amendment  under  which 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  authorized 
to  grant  new  interim  operating  authority  to 
an  applicant  who  was  previously  certificated 
by  the  Board  to  furnish  all-cargo  service 
between  points  within  the  United  States,  If 
such  carrier  applied  for  such  authority 
within  30  days  after  the  application  for  re- 
newal of  its  cargo  certificate  was  denied  by 
the  Board.  The  committee  of  conference  Is 
Informed  that  this  provision  describes  an 
air  carrier  which  was  originally  certificated 
as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  and  subse- 
quently certificated  as  a  cargo  carrier.  Un- 
der Board  regulations  such  carrier  could  not 
hold  two  types  of  certificates;  therefore,  the 
supplemental  certificate  initially  Issued  was 
canceled.  This  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  permit  such  carrier  to 
apply  to  the  Board,  within  30  days  after  the 
application  for  renewal  of  its  cargo  certif- 
icate is  denied,  for  new  interim  operating 
authority  to  conduct  supplemental  opera- 
tions pending  the  issuance  or  denial  of  a 
supplemental  certificate  pursuant  to  the 
proposed  new  section  401(d)  (3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Is  retained  In  the  conference  substitute. 

Statutory  operating  authority:  Section  6 
of  the  House  amendment  provided  that  any 
air  carrier  holding  certain  operating  author- 
ity previously  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  engage  in  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation could  continue  operations  under 
such  previously  Issued  authority  for  a  period 
of  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  and,  if  such  carrier  ap- 
plied for  a  supplemental  certificate  under 
the  proposed  new  section  401(d)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  within  such  30- 
day  period.  It  could  further  continue  such 
operations  until  the  Board  granted  or  denied 
such  carrier's  application  for  new  interim 
operating  authority. 

Section  8  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained provisions  similar  to  section  6  of  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  any  such 
carrier  which  applied  for  a  supplemental 
certificate  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  could 
continue  its  operations  (as  described  In  the 
operating  authority  previously  tssiied  by  the 
Board)  for  a  period  of  only  90  days  after 
such  date  of  enactment.  The  operating  au- 
thority previously  issued  by  the  Board  would 
be  terminated  30  days  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. If  the  Board  did  not  grant  such 
carrier's  application  for  new  interim  operat- 
ing authority,  or  for  a  supplemental  cer- 
tificate, within  90  days  after  such  date  of 
enactment,  such  carrier  could  no  longer  en- 
gage in  supplemental  air  transportation. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  statutory  operating 
authority,  with  the  addition  of  language  to 
make  it  clear  that  any  carrier  continuing 
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op«rattoRS  ander  thte  provision  woald  be  re- 
qulr«tt  to  pcifuim  (ucb  op«ratlons  subject 
to  the  same  terms,  eoiMfltlons.  and  1  Imita- 
tions sppllcable  to  tbe  operating  authority 
of  suefa  carrier  previously  Issued  by  the 
Board. 

Subsection  <c)  of  section  8  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that.  90  days  after  the 
date  at  enactment  of  the  proposed  le^sla- 
tfon.  section  9{h)  ot  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  would  not  be  applicable  to  any 
operating  authority  referred  to  in  such  sec- 
tion 8,  so  as  to  prechide  any  carrier  from  con- 
tinuing operations  pending  Board  action  on 
an  application  for  renewal  of  such  operating 
authority.  No  corresixjndlng  provision  was 
contained  In  the  House  amendment. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
adopts  this  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  the  House 
amendment  contained  a  provision,  not  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  amendment,  which  pro- 
vided that  any  air  carrier  whose  operating 
authority  was  oentlnulng  solely  by  virtue  of 
a  Judicial  stay  of  a  Board  order  terminating 
such  operating  authority  could  continue  its 
operations  until  the  Judicial  stay  of  such 
Board  order  was  lifted  or  the  judicial  review 
of  such  Board  order  was  completed,  which- 
ever first  occ\urred.  This  provision  is  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  judicial  review 
proceeding  referred  to  has  been  completed 
since  the  House  amendment  was  adopted  on 
September  18.  1981.  and  the  Board  order 
referred  to  has  terminated  such  operating 
authority  so  that  the  carriers  concerned  are 
no  longer  operating  thereunder. 

This  provision  Is  omitted  from  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  ? 

ClvU  penalties:  Section  9  of  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  901  (a>  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  enable 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Impose  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  (1.000  for  each 
violation  of  the  economic  provisions  of  such 
act  and  of  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the 
Board  issued  thereunder.  Also  included  In 
the  House  amendment  was  a  provision  (simi- 
lar to  the  provision  apf^lcable  In  the  case 
of  criminal  penalties)  that,  II  any  economic 
violation  was  a  continuing  one.  each  day  of 
such  violation  would  constitute  a  separate 
offense.  This  section  of  the  Hoiise  amend- 
ment was  not  limited  to  violations  committed 
by  supplemental  air  carriers,  but  Included 
violations  by  certificated  route  air  carriers  or 
any  other  person. 

Section  11  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained provisions  identical  to  those  of  the 
Home  am^Ddment,  with  an  Important 
nwxllficatlon  which  broadened  the  provision 
of  the  House  amendment  relating  to  con- 
tinuing offenses  so  as  to  include  not  only 
violations  of  the  economic  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  administered  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  but  also  viola- 
tions of  the  safety  provisions  of  such  act 
administered  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
adopts  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Criminal  penalties:  Section  10  of  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  90a(a)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  criminal  penalties  contained  In 
such  section  for  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tions of  the  economic  provisions  of  such  act. 

Section  12  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained provisions  identical  to  those  of  the 
House  amendment,  except  that  lang:iiage  was 
added  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  criminal  penalties  would  not  be 
applicable  to  violations  of  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  mall,  or  to  vio- 
lations of  laws  relating  to  foreign  commerce 
for  which  criminal  penalties  are  otherwise 
provided  in  section  904  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  I»5a. 


Ttie  subatltntc  agreed  to  tat  ooafcrenee 
adopts  the  provisions  of  scctloa  12  o(  tlM 
Senate  amendment. 

Oken  Habus, 
JoHH  Bnx  Wtlummm, 
I  Hakxt  O.  Stsssxbs, 

Saisuxi.  N.  PaxsaKL, 
John  Jasman, 

JOBN  B.  Han  MSI  1, 

WnxxAM  li.  Srmwaa,, 
Haholo  R.  C9LLixa. 
SsMxraz.  L.  DsriKa. 
Jfan^^rrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  has  been 
one  of  the  niost  difficult  k>  work  out 
and  resolve  of  any  that  I  have  experi- 
enced, I  believe,  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  Congrress.  This  con- 
ference report  resoh^es  a  very  difBcult 
question  of  legislative  policy,  one  which 
has  confronted  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stale  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Congress  itself  for  many  years. 

The  legislation  agreed  to  in  conference 
gives  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  perma- 
nent authority  to  establish  and  regulate 
the  supplemental  airline  industry  which 
up  to  now  has  existed  in  a  shadow  land 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions, which  will  be  later  explained, 
supplemental  air  carriers  are  limited  to 
charter  operations. 

The  language  worked  out  to  give  the 
Board  autliority  to  certificate  supple- 
mental airlines  and  regulate  their  oper- 
ations in  the  public  interest  is  involved 
and  technical. 

But  all  ot  you  are  interested  in  one 
aspect  of  the  .situation  and  that  Is  safety. 
We  have  included  important  amend- 
ments to  promote  safety. 

Under  this  legislation  carriers  operat- 
ing in  violation  of  the  Boards  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  out  of  business  in 
90  days.  The  Board  will  have  power  to 
impose  civil  penalties  for  violations  im- 
mediately. 

All  operating  authority  of  existing  sup- 
plemcntals  is  terminated  30  days  after 
this  legislation  is  signed  into  law.  Any 
carrier  which  files  an  apphcation  with 
the  Board  for  a  supplemental  certificate 
within  30  days  can  continue  to  operate 
for  an  additional  60  days.  After  that. 
If  he  has  not  been  Issued  interim  oper- 
ating authority  by  the  Board,  he  is  out 
of  business. 

The  Board  has  assured  us  that  all 
applicants  will  be  carefully  screened  to 
eliminate  those  who  cannot  meet  the 
Board's  tests  for  fitness.  We  are  as- 
sured this  win  eliminate  those  not  finan- 
cially stable,  those  who  have  openly 
flouted  Board  rules,  and  those  who  do 
not  meet  safety  standards. 

The  legislation  gives  the  Board  addi- 
tional weapons  to  enforce  its  rules. 
When  the  bill  is  signed  a  civil  penalty 
provision  becomes  effective  which  will 
permit  the  Board  to  penalize  those  who 
violate  its  regulaticms.  These  penalties 
may  be  as  high  as  $1,000  for  each  viola- 
tion. Working  out  this  legislation  has 
been  a  long  and  difBcult  task,  as  might 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  very  complicated  and  Involi^ed  sub- 
ject. The  legislative  remedies  needed 
to  end  the  present  chaotic  sitnatior.  are 


technical  and  complex.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  conierence  have 
been  diligent  and  patient,  sitting 
through  several  long  sessions  in  which 
these  technicalities  were  worked  out  line 
by  line.  I  want  to  thai^  all  of  those  who 
served  with  me  on  the  committee  for 
their  patience  and  for  the  fine  spirit  In 
which  they  wtH-ked  together  on  this  difB- 
cult problem.  They  worked  faithfully 
and  with  unanimity  in  our  efforts  to  up- 
hold the  House  position  and  bring  back 
to  you  the  best  possible  bill. 

As  is  well  known,  the  most  difficult 
probJ?m  was  that  of  transportation  of 
individually  ticketed  pa:  ^engers.  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  last  Sep- 
tember 18  sought  to  limit  the  supple- 
mental carriers  to  charter  operations.  v 
with  no  individually  ticketed  or  indi- 
vidually waybill  authority  except  in  cer- 
tain limited  emergency  situations. 

Briefly,  the  supplemental  air  carrier 
bill  passed  by  the  House  proposed  to 
first,  authorize  the  Board  to  issue  certifi- 
cates to  supplemental  carriers  to  con- 
duct charter  operations;  second,  author- 
ize individually  ticketed  service  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  special  situations 
imder  regulations  of  the  Board:  third, 
permit  the  Board  to  expedite  procedures 
in  authorizing  such  temporary  service; 
fourth,  grant  Interim  operating  author- 
ity in  the  nature  of  grandfather  rights 
to  permit  operations  until  tlie  Board  can 
pass  upon  applications  for  new  certifi- 
cates provided  for  by  this  legislation: 
and.  fifth,  permit  the  Board  to  impose 
civil  penalties  for  violations  ot  law  and 
economic  regulations  to  deter  illegal 
operations. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  legislation 
differed  from  the  House  bill  in  two  ma- 
jor respects,  as  follows: 

First.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
statutory  definition  of  charter;  and. 

Second.  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
Board  to  permit  individually  ticketed  or 
waybilled  service  between  designated 
points  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Senate  version  also  had  a  provi- 
sion to  authorize  the  Board  to  grant  the 
cargo  carriers  authority  to  operate  pas- 
senger chkrter  flights. 

Following  the  trapic  accident  near 
Richmond  last  November  which  took  the 
lives  of  74  Army  recruits,  a  close  look 
was  taken  at  safety  operations  of  the 
supplementals  by  this  committee  and 
the  committee  in  the  other  body.  A  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  was  chair- 
man, conducted  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Richmond  tragedy  and  made 
a  number  of  constructive  recommeiHla- 
tions. 

At  that  time,  the  committee  In  the 
other  body  was  considering  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  1969.  I  might  say  that 
the  committee  of  the  other  body  was 
very  cooperative  in  working  with  this 
eoMtittri  in  considering  the  sugges- 
tioni  MHtde  by  the  Hardy  subcommittee 
and  other  Members  of  the  House  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Before  requesting  a  conference,  the 
Senate  committee  held  further  hearings 
on    the   s&fety   problems   involved   and 
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adopted  certain  amendments.  This  ac- 
tion was  necessary  to  permit  considera- 
tion of  the  suggestions  in  conference. 
These  amendments,  with  certain  tech- 
nical revisions,  were  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

The  bill  which  finally  went  to  confer- 
ence, therefore,  contained  several  new 
safety  provisions.     Briefly,  these  were: 

First,  a  new  provision  authorizing  the 
Board  to  require  the  supplementals  to 
furnish  performance  bonds  or  carry 
liabiUty  Insurance,  or  both.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  makes  insurance  manda- 
tory. 

Second,  authority  for  the  Board  to 
prescribe  minimum  service  and  permit- 
ting suspension  or  revocation  of  a  certifi- 
cate for  failure  to  provide  such  minimum 
service 

ThinI,  a  new  section  providing  for 
suspeniiion  or  revocation  of  a  certificate 
for  failure  to  file  reports  or  failure  to 
meet  minimum  standards  of  financial 
fitness. 

Fourth,  a  revision  of  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  interim  certificates  so  as  to  (a) 
make  the  issuance  of  an  interim  certifi- 
cate discretionary  with  the  Board;  (b) 
give  the  Board  complete  discretion  as  to 
the  tenns,  conditions,  and  limitations  of 
these  certificates,  rather  than  requiring 
the  int^^rim  certificates  contain  the  same 
authority  which  the  carriers  now  have; 

(c)  condition  the  grant  of  an  interim 
certific  ite  upon  a  determination  that  the 
applicant  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to 
perform  supplemental  air  transix>rtation 
and  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency; 

(d)  after  30  days,  to  terminate  the  class 
of  supplemental  air  carriers,  which  the 
Board  has  attempted  to  create  by  its 
previous  orders,  and  to  extinguish  all 
existing  authority  for  supplemental  air 
carriers,  whether  that  authority  may  be 
derived  from  an  exemption,  a  certificate, 
or  other  order  of  the  Board.  That  pro- 
vision wipes  the  slate  clean  and  permits 
the  Board  to  start  over  again  with  the 
certification  of  a  new  class  of  supple- 
mental air  carriers  to  be  set  up  by  the 
legislation. 

The  principal  point  of  disagreement  in 
the  conference  was  over  individually 
ticketed  operations.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  Board  to  certificate  the  sup- 
plementals to  conduct  charter  opera- 
tions. 

Both  bills  contained  provisions  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  to  permit  the  supple- 
mentals to  provide  individually  ticketed 
service  on  a  temporary  basis  in  situa- 
tions where  additional  air  transporta- 
tion is  needed,  such  as  for  heavy  travel 
demands  at  vacation  times,  for  fairs,  to 
vacation  resorts  where  transportation  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate,  and  so  on.  This 
provision,  of  course,  is  retained  in  the 
bill  agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  bill  agreed  to  in  conference  adopts 
the  House  provisions  prohibiting  indi- 
vidually ticketed  and  individually  way- 
billed  services  on  a  permanent  basis. 
However,  in  order  to  permit  an  orderly 
transition  to  an  all-charter  operation,  a 
new  section  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
Board  to  permit  individually  ticketed  and 


individually  waybilled  operations  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  to  be  limited  to  the 
average  annual  revenues  from  these 
sources  for  the  3-year  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1961.  A  carrier  which  had 
not  conducted  such  operations  would  not 
be  eligible,  of  course. 

The  provision  is  explained  in  more  de- 
tail in  the  statement  of  managers. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  here  a  bill 
which  is  fair  and  one  that  I  believe 
should  be  adopted  by  this  House  and  by 
the  Congress. 

This  will  give  the  Board  authority  to 
end  the  chaotic  conditions  that  have  ex- 
isted in  this  field  of  air  transportation. 

Like  a  great  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  consider  in  this  House,  this 
does  not  please  everybody;  it  does  not 
please  me  in  toto.  But  in  my  judgment 
it  does  solve  some  very  grave  problwns. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  given  long  and  care- 
ful consideration  to  this  problem.  The 
Subcommittee  on  TransF>ortation  and 
Aeronautics  held  extensive  hearings  and 
gave  extensive  consideration  to  this 
problem  in  this  and  in  the  preceding 
Congress.  The  subcommittee,  in  fact, 
has  Uved  with  this  problem  over  the  last 
several  years. 

A  great  many  factors  are  involved  in 
working  this  legislation  out  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  supplementals  conduct 
substantial  operations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  says  that  the  in- 
dustry is  needed. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams],  chairman  of  the  subcommit-w 
tee  In  order  that  he  might  explain  some 
of  the  background  of  the  provisions  in- 
cluded in  this  conference  report;  and  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  his  subcommittee 
for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done  and 
for  the  fine  job  also  that  was  done  in 
conference  on  this  highly  important  and 
controversial  matter. 

I  now  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  p£issed  this  legislation  last  Sep- 
tember 18.  It  will  be  recalled  that  we 
struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  a  bill  which  the  other  body  had  passed 
August  28  and  substituted  the  text  of  our 
bill,  which  differed  greatly  from  the  bill 
passed  by  the  other  body. 

We  did  not,  however,  have  time  to  get 
the  bi}l  to  conference  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
In  fact,  we  did  not  get  the  bill  to  con- 
ference until  March. 

In  the  Interim  there  was  a  very 
tragic  accident  near  Richmond  when  74 
servicemen  lost  their  lives  in  the  crash 
of  a  plane  operated  by  a  supplemental,  or 
nonsked  airline.  That  accident  resulted 
in  an  investigation  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy]  was  chairman,  when  a  careful 
study  of  supplemental  safety  operations 
was  made.  Following  that  investigation 
several  amendments  were  suggested  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  tighten  up  the 
safety  requirements  in  the  House  bill. 
Some  of  these  amendments  were  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  Walter].  However,  since 
the  bill  was  then  pending  in  the  other 
body,  we  were  unable  to  take  action  on 
the  proposed  amendment.  We  did,  how- 
ever, consult  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  other  body.  Subsequently 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, which  held  hearings  and  wrote  a 
number  of  safety  amendments  into  the 
bill.  These  amendments  included,  in 
principle,  several  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  Senate  then  acted  and  requested  a 
conference. 

We  have  had  some  seven  or  eight  ex- 
tremely long  sessions  in  conference, 
seeking  to  resolve  the  differences  in  the 
respective  versions  of  the  bill.  May  I 
say  that  members  of  this  conference  put 
in  many  hours  of  hard  work  in  working 
out  the  legislation  we  bring  you  today. 

We  believe  we  bring  to  you  a  bill  which 
is  workable,  which  is  fair,  and  which  will 
protect  the  interest  of  the  fiying  public. 

To  cover  the  high  spots  of  the  bill  the 
Senate  receded  In  its  definition  of  "char- 
ter." The  House  did  not  have  a  spe- 
cific definition  of  "charter"  but  left  that 
up  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  de- 
fine. It  is  presumed  they  will  use  the 
same  definition  they  have  been  using 
throughout  the  years. 

The  House  had  in  Its  bill  tiie  authority 
for  individually  ticketed  operations  im- 
der  a  twnporary  route  certificate  setup. 
The  Senate  had  this,  plus  authority  for 
the  Board  to  permit  individually  ticketed 
operations  under  Bosu-d  regulations.  It 
was  there  that  we  found  the  most  serious 
bone  of  contention. 

Under  the  House  bill  supplemental  air 
transportation  did  not  Include  individ- 
ually ticketed  and  waybilled  services. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
witlf  respect  to  individually  ticketed  and 
individually  waybilled  services  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  However,  to  permit  an 
orderly  transition  to  all-charter  opera- 
tions, the  Board  is  authorized  to  permit 
any  supplemental  air  carrier  holding  In- 
terim or  permanent  operating  authority 
under  this  legislation  to  perform  indi- 
vidually ticketed  and  waybilled  services 
temporarily  during  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  under  regulations  of  the 
Board.  The  annual  gross  revenue  of  any 
such  carrier  from  such  services  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  of  the  annual  gross 
revenue  from  such  services  furnished  by 
the  carrier  during  the  calendar  years 
1959  through  1961.  At  the  end  of  this 
2-year  period  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation is  limited  to  all-charter  op- 
erations, except  for  limited  individually 
ticketed  seiTrice  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Board  to  meet  emergency 
situations. 

Thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
legislation  all  operating  authority  of  the 
supplemental  carriers  ceases  to  exist. 
They  will  have  30  days  In  which  to  apply 
for  a  new  certificate.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  during  these  30  days, 
then  carriers  which  have  filed  applica- 
tions may  operate  for  an  additional  60 
days.  During  that  period  the  Board  may 
issue  an  interim  operating  certificate  to 
carriers  which  meet  Board  requirements. 
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These  carriers  will  be  able  to  operate 
under  an  interim  operating  certillcate 
until  the  Board  has  passed  judgment 
upon  their  application  for  a  permanent 
certificate.  We  hare  placed  some  re- 
quirements In  this  bill  which  were  not  in 
either  bill  initially  but  which  were  placed 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  when  the  bill 
went  back  over  there,  requiring  that 
these  sui^Iemental  carriers  carry  in- 
surance, gives  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  authority  to  require  perfcarmance 
bonds,  and  imposes  certain  fitness  re- 
quirements. These  are  explained  in  de- 
tail in  the  statement  of  managers  just 
read. 

The  Senate  added  another  amend- 
ment affecting  all  cargo  carriers  within 
the  category  of  supplemental  carriers. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man's statement  about  cargo  carriers. 
I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  point 
out  that  the  Senate,  by  an  amendment 
that  was  adopted,  authorized  the  air 
cargo  carriers  to  perform  charter  trips 
or  any  other  special  service  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board. 

That  became  one  of  the  hard  nuts  to 
crack,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  in 
the  conference.  It  was  one  of  about 
three  or  four  issues  that  we  could  not 
get  an  agreement  on,  and  the  gentleman 
recalls  that  it  was  included  in  a  package 
settlement  on  the  individually  ticketing 
authority  and  definition  of  charter. 

Actually  what  we  did  was  to  agree  with 
the  Senate  to  leave  their  language  in  the 
bill.  I  refer  to  paragraph  6.  under  (e) 
section  3,  which  reads:  "Any  air  carrier, 
other  than  a  supplemental  air  carrier, 
may  j>erform  charter  trips  or  any  other 
special  service,  without  regard  to  the 
points  named  in  its  certificate,  or  the 
type  of  service  provided  therein,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board." 

So,  by  that  action  we  took  the  Senate 
version  with  reference  to  air  cargo 
carriers,  but  in  the  statement  of  man- 
agers we  made  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  regarding  the 
Board's  responsibility  abundantly  clear. 

I  think  at  this  ix>int  we  ought  to  have 
that  explanation  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  supplemental  air 
carrier  service  is  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  transportation  system,  then  this 
legislation  is  going  to  be  necessary.  It  is 
going  to  <>e  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  services  of  these 
carriers  will  in  truth  and  in  fact  be 
supplemental  to  regularly  scheduled 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  confer- 
ence report  is  accepted. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
knows  of  my  iiUerest  in  the  Imperial  Air- 
line crash  in  Richmond  last  fall. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  the  time  they 


put  in  working  out  this  conference  re- 
port and  would  like  to  ask  this  question: 
If  this  conference  report  is  written  into 
law,  can  the  user  of  these  nonschedules 
expect  greater  governmental  protection 
against  accidents  like  the  ooe  which  hap- 
pened last  fall? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  bad  air  accidents,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  The  Imperial  air 
crash  the  gentleman  referred  to  is  the 
accident  that  occurred  at  Richmond.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  VAN  2iANDT.     Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  which  a  large 
number  of  recruits  were  killed.  Im- 
perial •9ra£,  operating  under  contract  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

However,  may  I  say  that  F>crhar>s  a 
better  case  in  point  would  be  the  Arc^c- 
Pacific  accident  in  which  a  football  team 
from  Cahfomia  was  killed.  As  I  under- 
stand, no  insurance  and  no  indemnities 
have  been  paid  for  the  loss  of  those  lives, 
because  Arctic-Pacific  was  not  finan- 
cially responsible. 

Under  this  bill  it  would  be  mandatory 
that  they  carry  the  minimum  amount 
of  insurance  that  is  required  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  regulations,  and  that 
they  meet  the  minimum  standards  of 
fitness. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  In  other  words,  we 
have  to  lay  aside  the  possibility  of  man 
and  mechanical  failure? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.     Yes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  We  cannot  legis- 
late so  as  to  eliminate  man  failure,  but 
from  an  accident  standpoint  where  they 
must  meet  requirements,  then  the  gentle- 
man thinks,  if  this  bill  is  written  into 
law,  the  traveling  public  using  these  non- 
scheduled  airlines,  including  the  miM- 
tary,  will  have  greater  protection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  They  will  certainly 
have  much  more  protection  as  a  result 
of  the  safety  provisions  written  into  this 
bill  than  they  have  at  present. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  First.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  conference  on  the  fine  work  which 
they  did  in  maintaining  the  basic  posi- 
tion of  the  House.  I  am  glad  that  the 
future  role  of  the  supplementals  will  be 
confined  to  the  charter  field.  However, 
I  have  a  question  about  the  charter 
definition. 

As  I  recall  the  Senate  bill,  it  included 
language  that  would  have  changed  the 
longstanding  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
"charter**  in  the  airline  field. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  WALTER.  It  proposed  that  all- 
expense  travel  agents  could  charter  air- 
tklanes  in  their  own  name  and  then  sell 
space  to  the  public  for  all-expense  tours. 
This  would  have  changed  completely  the 
fimction  of  the  travel  agent  and  put  him 
in  position  to  engage  in  rate  cutting. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what 
happened  to  that  provision? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senate  receded 
and  accepted  the  position  of  the  House 
on  that  provision.  So,  there  is  no 
statutory  definition  of  "charter"  in  the 
bill.     That   definition  will  be  the  one 


which,  is  presently  in  eflect  under  a 
regulation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  all-expessc  tours  that  were 
provided  for  in  the  Sexiate  definition 
were  not  accepted  by  the  House,  and  the 
Senate  receded  and  concurred  in  our 
poeition  on  that,  alsoi 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississii>pi 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILUAME.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  proposed  to  change  the 
well  established  meaning  of  "charter." 
The  House  objected  to  changing  it. 
Therefore,  the  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees contains  no  definition  of  charter 
because  the  Senate  receded.  The  lan- 
guage the  gentleman  was  concerned 
about  is  not  in  the  bill. 

A  charter  in  the  aviation  field  has  al- 
ways meant  the  engagement  of  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  aircraft  for  a  particular 
purpose  by  a  single  engaging  party. 
Travel  agents,  being  agents  for  trans- 
portation services,  rather  than  carriers 
them-selves,  have  never  been  allowed  to 
engage  airplanes  in  their  own  name  for 
their  own  account.  Nor  should  they  be 
allowed  to.  That  is  why  the  House  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  in- 
cluding the  "all-expense  tour"  language. 
As  explained  In  the  Houae  report,  we  fHt 
the  Board  should  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
effectively  with  any  efforts  to  abuse  the 
meaning  of  charter. 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment I  hare  prepared  on  this  point : 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee,  contains  no  deflntttoti  of  charter. 
The  h«w  Is  well  established  that,  hi  ah*  trane- 
poTtatloo.  ebarter  bmabs  eaaenttally  tbe  lease 
of  the  entire  capacity  of  an  aircraft  for  a 
period  of  time  or  a  particular  trip,  for  the 
transportation  of  cargu  or  peraona  aod 
baggage,  on  a  ba&l&  which  does  not  include 
solicitation  of  the  general  public,  or  any 
device  where  individually  ticketed  services 
vrould  be  offered  or  performed  under  guise  of 
charter.  The  basic  concept  being  thus  clear, 
It  Is  Important  that  t)w  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  by  regulation  and  other  appropriate 
measures,  make  strre  that  charter  serves  Its 
planeload  senrlc*  concept  and  Is  not  «n- 
ployed  as  a  subterfuge  to  perform  Individ- 
ually ^ticketed  services.  Manifestly,  the 
nature  of  such  subterfuge  may  change  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  regulatory  agency 
needs  some  flexibility  to  modify  Its  regula- 
tions to  guard  against  any  new  subterfuges 
that  may  emerge.  For  this  reason,  the  House 
cocnmlttee  objected  to  any  attempt  to  irecze 
into  the  act  a  definition  of  charter  service 
which  would  prevent  the  Board  from  dealing 
effectively  with  abuses.  Thus  the  bill,  ns 
passed  by  the  House,  contained  no  definition 
of  charter. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tained a  deflnltlon  a<  charter  serrlce.  This 
was  necessary,  in  large  part,  because  the 
Senate  proposed  to  modify  tlie  established 
concept  of  charter  In  order  to  permit  car- 
riage, as  charter,  of  "a  group  on  an  all-ex- 
pense paid  tour."  The  Senate  conferees 
having  receded  from  Insistence  on  the  all- 
expense-pald  tour  exceprtkxi.  It  followed  that 
the  remainder  of  the  Senate  definition  was 
Buperfluotis  since  It  merely  stated  established 
law  and  policy. 
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Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  assurances  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  meaning  of  a 
charter.  This  Is  a  very  important  point. 
Certainly,  all  the  efforts  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  many  problems  in  the  supple- 
mental airlines  which  stemmed  from 
their  individually  ticketed  authority 
would  be  of  no  avail  if  they  were  allowed 
to  engage  in  split-charters,  all-expense 
tours  or  other  devices  for  destroying  the 
meaning  of  charter  and  engaging  in  a 
X.TPe  of  individually  ticketed  authority, 
under  some  guise  or  other.  I  am  glad 
the  position  of  the  Congress  on  this  is 
crystal-clear. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  First,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  thaiUt  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  F>art 
of  the  House  for  standing  very  firm  for 
the  position  which  the  House  took,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  ticketing.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  those  of  us  from 
California  were  very  concerned  when 
the  entire  football  team  crashed  in  Ohio 
on  their  return  from  a  football  game  on 
one  of  these  supplemental  air  carriers 
that  had  neglected  very  badly  its  main- 
tenance and  other  activities. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  under  this 
bill  that  Is  before  us  now  what  provisions 
are  made  to  make  sure  that  these  dor- 
mant certificates  that  many  times  sit 
idle  for  months  and  then  a  company 
comes  t)ack  under  a  new  name  and  picks 
them  up  again  and  some  of  these  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  renew  them  under 
another  name,  is  there  r>rovislon  that  all 
of  these  companies  must  now  come  back 
in  and  get  a  recertiflcatlon? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  First,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  all  operating 
authority,  or  such  operating  authority 
as  they  have  under  the  present  law,  ex- 
pires 30  days  after  this  legislation  is 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

However,  they  do  have  30  days  in  which 
to  make  an  application  for  a  supple- 
mental certificate.  Carriers  which  file 
may  operate  an  additional  60  days.  After 
that,  a  carrier  which  has  not  been  i.ssued 
interim  operating  authority  pending  the 
consideration  of  a  certificate  is  out  of 
business.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  the  authority  un- 
der this  legislation  to  require  perform- 
ance bonds.  It  has  the  authority  to 
cancel  this  operating  authority  or  the 
certificate  of  the  airline  if  in  its  opinion 
the  airline  is  not  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  ita  certificate  was  issued. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  lot  of  the  cor- 
porations have  operated  on  a  very  nebu- 
lous basis.  Do  I  understand  then  that 
these  ticketing  provisions  will  be  phased 
out,  in  effect,  in  2  years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  what  the  bill 
says,  as  explained  in  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  as  it  stands  today  that 
they  will  no  longer  have  these  ticketing 
provisions  after  2  years? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Obviously  we  cannot 
determine  what  future  Congresses  may 
do.  Future  Congresses  may  restore  It. 
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However,  as  the  bill  stands  the  individual 
ticketing  authority  dies  2  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  except  for  the 
special,  temporary  operation  authority 
which  the  Board  may  authorize. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  can  only 
maintain  their  present  level  of  ticket- 
ing.      

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  For  the  next  2  years 
they  win  have  the  average  for  1959,  1960, 
and  1961;  but  beyond  that  all  of  it  ex- 
pires. The  only  Individually  ticketed 
service  they  will  be  able  to  render  will  be 
under  a  temporary  authorization  which 
may  be  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  what  might  be  generally  con- 
sidered emergency  conditions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  there  any  spec- 
ified amount  of  insurance  that  must  be 
carried? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  is  given  authority  to  make  the 
determination  as  to  the  minimum 
amount  which  should  be  carried. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Have  they  given 
any  indication  what  that  will  be? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No,  but  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  Board  to  be- 
heve  they  will  set  it  sufficiently  high 
to  protect  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ilh- 
nois  LMr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  tiiere  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  Members  as  to  what  constitutes  sup- 
plemental carrierr  I  think  we  have 
probably  three  or  four  principal  parts  of 
civil  aviation  that  most  of  the  Members 
are  familiar  with.  First  we  have  the 
oversea  operations,  principally  Pan-Am 
and  TWA.  You  have  your  tnink  lines 
like  American  and  TWA,  United.  BranifT, 
Delta,  and  others. 

Third,  you  have  your  feeder  lines, 
made  up  of  Ozark  in  my  particular  area ; 
and  there  are  about  17  others.  Then 
you  have  what  are  caller!  supplemental 
air  carriers.  These  were  created  and 
were  made  legal  under  the  law.  These 
carriers  are  principally  In  the  charter 
business  and  were  designated  for  that 
reason.  In  recent  years  they  have  been 
doing  ticketing  under  certain  emergency 
conditions  permitted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

There  has  be«i  a  great  deal  of  objec- 
tion and  the  problem  has  arisen  in  the 
ticketing  field.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  those  now  ticketing  are  going  to  sur- 
vive when  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  the  CAB  get  this  authority  which  we 
have  given  th«n  In  this  bill  to  wind  up 
all  of  those  who  are  not  competent,  who 
are  not  safe  and  who  are  not  qualified  to 
do  business.  But  I  imagine  that  it  will 
be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
that  presently  are  flying. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  explain 
the  report  in  this  way,  that  all  present 
certifications  would  expire  30  days  after 
this  bill  becomes  law? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AVERY.  It  is  the  assumption  of 
the  cgmmlttee,  then,  that  the  CAB  would 


look  with  considerable  caution  on  the 
recertification  of  these  variouB  sa];q}le- 
mental  carriers? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  be  of  the 
opinion  that  they  would,  after  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  what  has  happened 
in  conference.  We  have  been  in  confer-  ^ 
ence  for  2  months.  There  were  times  ^ 
when  we  thought  we  could  not  reach  an 
agreement.  This  has  been  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  settle  in  conference. 
I  am  sure  the  CAB  and  FAA  are  cog- 
nizant of  all  the  problems  we  face, 
and  I  hope  they  are  going  to  use  caution 
in  going  ahead  with  this. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  conference  between  ^rtiat  the 
House  wanted  and  what  the  Senate 
wanted.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  the 
Senate  yielded  on  all  points.  We  did 
take  the  Engle  amendment,  but  I  think 
when  we  got  through  with  it  it  was  more 
of  a  House  amendment  than  a  Senate 
amendment. 

We  have  continued  ticketing  for  2 
years.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  there  was  an  attempt 
to  take  certain  words  out  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  said  that  there  would  be  an 
orderly  phasing  out  of  ticketing  in  the 
suwlemental  field.  I  insisted  .those 
words  remain  in  the  amendment.  „They 
are  in  the  amendment  in  this  legislation 
today.  It  is  my  feeling  that  at  the  end 
of  2  years  this  ought  to  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  conferees  for  their  firm  posi- 
tion, because  it  was  the  ticketing  provi- 
sions of  many  of  the  carriers  who  were 
misusing  the  ticketing  operations  that 
caused  this  trouble.  Then  it  turned  out 
that  many  of  these  planes  were  crashing 
or  getting  Into  accidents  that  were  un- 
necessary because  they  were  not  operat- 
ing under  the  safety  conditions  normally 
expected  of  passenger-canying  aircraft. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
sistence that  the  2-year  phasing  out  be 
emphasized  in  the  bill.  I  think  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  CAB  and  the  FAA,  who 
I  feel  were  not  doing  their  full  job,  to 
look  very  carefully  at  what  this  House 
has  passed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  was  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  CAB  and  FAA. 
I  can  explain  to  him  why  it  was  not.  In 
many  instances  the  CAB  actually  did  «(. 
end  their  certification  but  the  carriers 
took  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  they 
have  been  in  the  courts  for  years.  There 
was  nothing  the  CAB  could  do  about  it  ^ 
while  they  were  in  the  courts.  They  were 
legally  flying.  The  courts  kept  them  fly- 
ing. There  was  nothing  the  CAB  could 
do  about  those  that  were  in  the  courts, 
which  was  a  considerable  number.  Some 
of  them  proved  to  beVioriassets.  That  Is 
the  kindest  thing  that  could  be  said  about 
them.  I  feel  sure  that  when  the  CAB 
gets  through  with  this  we  will  have  only 
those  who  ought  to  be  certificated  and 
we  win  have  the  people  who  are  not 
qualified  out  of  this  field. 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  will  the  gentleman  agree  that  it 
was  discussed  thoroughly  in  the  confer- 
ence and  that  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees was  that  the  ticketing  feature  was 
to  conclude  and  terminate  finally  at  the 
end  of  2  years? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  am  sure  that  was 
the  understanding.  I  listened  to  every 
word  that  was  said  there.  It  is  true  at 
the  end  of  2  years  we  would  not  have 
that  strictly  binding  on  future  Con- 
gresses. But  I  am  sure  that  it  was  our 
understanding  that  2  years  would  end 
the  ticketing  privilege. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  And  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  indicated,  we,  of 
course,  cannot  bind  future  Congresses. 
However,  we  did  wish  to  spell  out  our 
Intention  because  we  can  anticipate, 
perhaps,  some  supplemental  will  come 
back  in  the  next  Congress  and  say — let 
us  extend  this  another  ^  or  4  or  6  years. 
We  wanted  it  made  clear  and  so  stated 
in  the  report  that  2  years  would  end  the 
whole  individually  ticketed  authority. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  matter  correctly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  COLUER]. 

XZTXNSION   or  REMAKKS 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  the  vote 
on  the  bill  on  which  there  was  a  rollcall 
vote  today,  prior  to  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, contains  no  definition  of  charter. 
The  law  is  well  established  that,  in  air 
transportation,  charter  means  essential- 
ly the  lease  of  the  entire  capacity  of  an 
aircraft  for  a  period  of  time  or  a  par- 
ticular trip,  for  the  transportation  of 
cargo  or  persons  and  baggage,  on  a  basis 
which  does  not  include  solicitation  of  the 
general  public,  or  any  device  where  in- 
dividually ticketed  services  would  be  of- 
fered or  performed  under  guise  of  char- 
ter. The  basic  concept  being  thus  clear, 
it  is  important  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  by  regulation  and  other  appro- 
priate measures,  make  sure  that  charter 
serves  its  planeload  service  concept  and 
is  not  employed  as  a  subterfuge  to  per- 
form individually  ticketed  services. 

Manifestly,  the  nature  of  such  subter- 
fuge may  change  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  regulatory  agency  needs  some  flexi- 
bility to  modify  its  regulations  to  guard 
against  any  new  subterfuges  that  may 
emerge.  For  this  reason,  the  House 
committee  objected  to  any  attempt  to 
freeze  into  the  act  a  definition  of  char- 
ter service  which  would  prevent  the 
Board  from  dealing  effectively  with 
abuses.  Thus,  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  contained  no  definition  of  charter. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
contained  a  definition  of  charter  service. 


This  was  necessary,  in  large  part,  be- 
cause the  Senate  proposed  to  modify  the 
established  concept  of  charter  in  order 
to  permit  carriage,  as  charter,  of  "a 
group  on  an  all-expense-paid  tour." 
The  Senate  conferees  having  receded 
from  insistence  on  the  all -expense-paid 
tour  exception,  it  followed  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senate  definition  was 
superfluous  since  it  merely  stated  estab- 
lished law  and  policy. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr.  STAGQERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
primarily  tq/compliment  and  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams],  who  has  been  working  on 
this  proposition  for  the  last  2  years  in 
dealing  with  the  supplemental  carrier 
problem.  I  think  this  is  the  fruition  of 
that  work  through  the  years. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  for  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  conferees  and  his  part  in 
helping  to  bring  about  a  solution;  in  fact, 
I  woiild  like  to  compliment  every  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  for  the  work 
they  have  done:  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel],  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Jarman],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Devine]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  sin- 
gled me  out  in  the  beginning.  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  that  I  am  very  happy  he  did 
mention  the  other  memlaers  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  this  has  been  the  work  of 
no  one  individual;  it  has  been  the  work 
of  the  entire  subcommittee,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  fMr.  Stag- 
gers] has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in 
helping  bring  this  matter  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi.  Of  course,  I 
worked  with  him  2  years  ago.  We  had 
what  we  thought  was  a  temporary  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  I  would  say  that 
all  the  members  of  this  committee  had 
certainly  the  patience  of  Job  and  worked 
indefatigably  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
solution.  I  believe  it  is  satisfactory;  I 
believe  it  will  bring  an  end  to  some  of 
the  things  thatworried  the  House. 

In  determining  the  role  of  the  new 
class  of  carriers  which  will  be  established 
under  this  legislation,  the  Senate  and 
House  took  fundamentally  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  that  not  only  could  the 
CAB  certificate  a  new  class  of  carriers, 
supplemental  air  carriers,  to  engage  in 
charter  operations,  but  it  also  would 
have  permitted  the  Board  to  put  such 
can-iers  into  the  individually  ticketed 
business.  Prom  the  outset,  the  House 
has  been  convinced  that  the  proper  role 
for  the  supplemental  air  carriers  is  in 
the  charter  field.  TheN^tory  of  the 
operations  of  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers has  conclusivfely  shown  that  their 
Individually  ticketed,  operations  have 
been  a  breeding  ground  for  illegal  oper- 


ations and  law  evasion  which  has  ex- 
tended, in  some  cases,  to  a  disregard  for 
safety  regulations  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft.  In  addition  to 
violation  of  economic  regulations. 

Moreover,  the  House  is  convinced  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  adequately 
limitations  on  individually  ticketed  serv- 
ices. The  CAB  has  expended  great 
amounts  of  time  and  money  seeking  to 
administer  a  limited  individually  tick- 
eted operation  in  the  past,  without  suc- 
cess. The  House  is  also  convinced  that 
the  existing  volume  of  charter  business 
Is  adequate  to  support  the  supplemental 
air  carrier  industry  and  that  the  poten- 
tial in  this  field  is  very  promising,  pro- 
vided that  the  CAB  adopts  a  realistic 
approach  as  to  the  number  of  carriers 
required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  the  House  con- 
ferees I  reluctantly  accepted  section  9. 
which  would  permit  the  CAB  to  au- 
thorize interim  individually  ticketed  op- 
erations for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2 
years.  I  do  so  only  with  the  understand- 
ing that  any  authority  granted  under 
this  provision  is  terminal  in  nature  and 
will  be  granted  to  an  individual  carrier 
only  if  and  to  the  extent  it  Is  clearly 
found  by  the  CAB  to  be  necessary  to 
phase  out  existing  individually  ticketed 
operations  without  undue  economic 
harm.  The  sole  purpose  is  to  achieve 
an  orderly  transition  from  existing  op- 
erations to  a  charter  operation.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  House  has  insisted 
that  only  those  carriers  which  the  Board 
may  find  are  qualified  to  stay  in  business 
and  have  relied  on  Individually  ticketed 
operations  as  a  source  of  revenue  during 
the  past  3  years  may  be  granted  individ- 
ually ticketed  authority  during  a  period 
which  shall  not  exceed  2  years  from  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  in  an 
amount  which  shall  not  exceed,  on  an 
annual  basis,  the  average  amount  of  in- 
dividually ticketed  or  Individually  way- 
billed  operations  which  they  may  have 
performed  lawfully  during  an  average  of 
the  last  3  years — during  the  calendar 
years  1959  through  1961. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman],  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  belipve 
we  have  a  good  bill,  the  best  result  that 
we  could  hope  for  from  the  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

As  has  been  emphasized  here  this 
afternoon,  I  believe  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference stays  very  close  to  the  bill  that 
was  originally  passed  by  the  House.  It 
will  achieve  a  great  deal  In  the  field  of 
supplemental  air  carrier  operations.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  at  the  outset. 
I  believe  the  conferees  have  done  a  very 
good  job.  I  would  like  to  state  again 
that  it  was  a  very  difficult  problem ;  there 
were  many  facets  to  it.  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  unanimous  conference  report 
on  this  proposal  seems  to  me  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  agreement  we 
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have  reached  insofar  as  the  air  transpor- 
tation industry  is  concerned,  as  far  as  the 
Intent  of  Congress  is  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  giving  the  C?tvll  Aeronautics  Board 
the  legislation  it  needs  Is  concerned  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  which  are  in- 
cluded In  this  conference  report.  We  did 
work  long  and  hard  to  get  a  united  agree- 
ment; we  have  accomplished  that.  The 
safety  provisions  are  highly  Important. 
The  Board  gets  ample  authority  now  to 
deal  with  these  carriers,  which  they  have 
not  had  over  the  last  several  years. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  conferees  have 
upheld  principally  the  views  of  the 
House  in  this  refard  and,  as  usual,  the 
legislative  processes  of  the  conference 
have  made  it  an  even  better  bill  all  the 
way  round.  I  commend  it  to  the  House, 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  to 
the  airlines  Industry  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repre- 
sent a  district  which  had  22  yoimg 
draftees  on  the  plane  that  so  tragically 
crashed  some  time  ago.  They  were 
flying  on  a  nonscheduled  flight.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
any  legislation  such  as  this  that  will  In- 
crease safety  In  this  type  of  operation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  how  Intensely  interested  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  in  this 
problem  and  the  Interest  that  he  has 
displayed  in  this  Important  matter  over 
the  years. 

On  behalf  of  Uxe  conferees.  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made,  and  also  want  to  commend  the 
splendid  contribution  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Penrxsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter  ] .  He  recommended  some  five  or 
six  amervdments  in  the  field  of  safety, 
four  of  which  were  accepted — that  is, 
the  amendments  were  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple— in  order  to  provide  more  safety 
for  the  public  in  this  type  of  op>eration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
b  not  present.     I ' 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  338,  nays  0,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows:  j 

[Rbdl  No.  138] 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson,  ni. 
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Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Aahmore 

Auctilnclou 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 


Base.  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

BatUn 

Beckwortb 

Beermann 

Belcber 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 


Bennett.  Mlcb. 

Berry 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

BraedlBK 

Brewster 

B:ooks.  Tex. 

Broom  lie  id 

Brown 

troytUU 
ruce 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Ciihlll 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Cli  poUeld 
Churclk 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Contc 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dad<larto 
Dague 
Daniels 
Da  Tie, 

James  C. 
Davis.  Jotin  W. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Donobue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Doyle 
Dulskt 
Dumo 
Dwyer 
ElltoCt 
EUsworth 
Everett 
ftrirxB 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Fenton 
Flndley 
Flnnegan 
Plynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmats 
Gary 
Oathlngs 
Gavin 
Glalmo 
Gonzale* 
OoodeU 
Doodling 
Granahan 
Grant 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grtfin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Oubser 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen.  Calif. 
Haley 
BaU 
Halleck 
Halpem 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Hants 


Harrison.  Wya 

Harsh  a 
Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Midi. 

Hecbler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

H.ffman,  ni. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Jobaneen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kllgore 

K'.ng,  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Latrd 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack 

MagnvBon 

Marshall 

Mirtln,  Nebr. 

Math  las 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

MiUer.  Clem 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllltken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monogan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorbead, 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosl^r 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natch  er 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
NorreU 
O'Brien 
O'Brien. 
OHara,  HI 
O  Kara,  Mich, 
O'KonslU 
Olsen 
ONeiU 
Osmers 
Ostertag 


.Pa. 


m. 

N.Y. 


Patman 
PeUy 


Perkina 

Peterson 

PfoeS 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pinion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Price 

Poclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Randall 

Ray 

Re  If  el 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberta,  iUa. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousaelot 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Bcberer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlvcr 

Slbal 

Slkes 

8:ler 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teagtie.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UdalU  MorrU  K. 

Utt 

Van  Ik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

WatU 

Wea^•er 

Wels 

WesUand 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Calif 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 


MOT  VOTING— ftS 


Addonixio 

Plsher 

May 

AUord 

Flood 

Miller. 

Alger 

George  P. 

Anfueo 

Frazter 

Mocs 

Arends 

Garland 

Moulder 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

Mtdter 

AsplnaU 

Otenn 

Mygaant 

Bailey 

Gray 

PUcher 

Baring 

Green.  Pa. 

Powell 

Barrett 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rains 

Becker 

Hays 

Reece 

BetU 

Bemley 

ReuBs 

Biatnlk 

Hebert 

RUey 

Blitch 

Hiestand 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Boland 

Hoffman,  Mich 

.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Bolton 

Horan 

St.  Germain 

Bonnei- 

Jones.  Ala. 

^^'""1 

Boykln 

Kelly 

Saytor 

Br  om  well 

Keogh 

Schvcngel 

Buckiey 

Kilbum 

Sjranton 

Burke.  Ky. 

Kirwan 

Seely -Brown 

Carey 

Kowalskl 

Slack 

Casey 

Kyi 

Smith.  Baiaa. 

Celler 

Landrum 

Smith,  Va. 

Chenoweth 

Latta 

Spence 

Cur  man 

Loser 

Steed 

CurUs.  Mass. 

McCuUoch 

Btratton 

Davis.  Tcnn. 

McSween 

Thompson,  La 

Delaney 

McVey 

Tollefson 

Downing 

Madden 

Ullman 

Edmondson 

Mahon 

Yates 

Farbsteln 

MaUllard 

Zelenko 

Pe  ghan 

Martin,  Mass. 

Pino 

Mason 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  (uinoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Thoinpacn  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Kllbtim. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hlestand. 

Mr.  George  P.  MiUer  with  Mr.  Gl-mn. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maoa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Schweng^ 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massacliu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Btr.  Anfxiso  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Tollefson. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McCuIloch. 

Mr.  INOUYE  chained  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KEARNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NAYS— 0 


AMENDING  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoxjs  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  8031)  to 
amend  the  Communicaticms  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  give  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  certain  regulaton'  au- 
thority over  tetevlslon  receiving  appara- 
tus, with  Em  amendment  of  the  Senate 
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theretx),  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. AS  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Hovis^  of 
Representatives  (VLB..  8031)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
In  order  to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  certain  regulatory  authority 
over  television  receiving  apparatus"  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendment:  Page  1,  itne 
8.  after  "of"  Insert  "adequately". 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported this  bill,  H.R.  8031,  which  would 
provide  for  all-channel  receiving  sets  to 
be  manufactured  by  companies  manu- 
facturing television  sets.  In  other  words, 
the  sets  must  be  able  to  receive  both 
VHP  signals  and  UHF  signals.  The  bill 
passed  the  House  by  a  very  big  majority 
vote.  It  went  to  the  other  body.  They 
adopted  the  language  as  passed  by  the 
House  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
amendment  which  provides  that  the  re- 
ceiving set  shall  be  capable  of  ade- 
quately receiving  all  frequencies,  and  so 
on. 

The  reason  for  the  word  "adequately" 
being  included  by  the  Senate  is  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  not  some  way  for  ^he 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
establish  rules  in  reference  to  these  sets 
cheap  and  shoddy  sets  may  show  up  on 
the  market  that  will  be  no  good  at  all. 
So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
establish  the  policy  of  a  minimum  type 
of  receiving  set  in  order  to  prevent  such 
kind  of  action  being  imposed  upon  the 
general  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  one  would  have  to  buy,  after 
this  legislation  becomes  effective,  sets 
equipped  both  ways. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  does  mean  that  all 
receiving  sets  in  due  time  would  receive 
both  signals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  you  would  be 
able  to  get  both  signals  or  not  you  would 
have  to  buy  sets  so  equipped? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  and  it  is  planned 
ultimately  that  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  such  signals  would  be  received. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that 
the  record  may  be  kept  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Electrical  Industries.  Associated, 
had  some  reservation  about  it  but  they 
have  now  written  a  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee in  which  they  approve  this  amend- 
ment. Also  the  Maximum  Telecasters 
wrote  a  letter  in  which  they  approve  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption.  As 
f Sr  as  I  know,  the  industry  is  in  favor  of 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiu-ther 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
bill  when  it  went  through  the  House.  It 
would  require  the  people  of  Colorado  to 


pay  more  for  new  TV  sets  for  equipment 
for  which  they  have  no  immediate  or 
prospective  use. 

Let  me  understand  this  clearly.  Does 
this  amendment  mean  in  addition  to  the 
added  expense  required  under  the  origi- 
nal bill,  the  amendment  gives  the  FCC 
power  to  establish  performance  require- 
ments as  well? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  none  of  his  constituents  or 
mine  are  going  to  be  required  to  buy 
the  kind  of  television  set  "the  gentleman 
referred  to  tomorrow  or  next  year.  As 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  when  we  dis- 
cussed it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  rules- 
making  procedure  will  be  necessary,  and 
it  will  require  5,  6.  or  7  years  before  this 
will  be  brought  about.  We  hope  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  of  advantage  to  all  the 
citizens  in  the  country. 

This  amendment  merely  says  that  If 
such  a  receiving  set  is  put  on  the  market 
that  it  will  have  to  perform  and.  there- 
fore, be  able  to  receive  the  signals  it  is 
contemplated  will  be  used. 

In  other  words,  it  is  to  prevent 
shysters  from  developing  shoddy  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
gives  to  the  Communications  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  determine  the  type 
of  instrument,  whether  it  is  good,  bad. 
indifferent,  excellent,  or  anything  else 
that  a  manufacturer  of  a  receiving  set 
is  going  to  put  out? 

Mr.  HARRTS.  Those  who  are  pri- 
marily interested  have  a  contrary  view 
in  letters  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  that  also  apply 
to  the  manufacturers  of  receiving  sets? 
Have  they  agreed  to  this  type  of  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  That  is  what  I 
am  telling  the  gentleman.  The  group 
of  manufacturers  that  were  concerned 
about  it  before  realize,  in  view  of  the 
fact  there  is  going  to  be  a  bill,  that  they 
want  this  provision  in  it.  They  must 
have  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  shoddy  material. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  this  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  power  to  direct  a  telecaster 
to  broadcast  on  any  beams  or  in  any 
areas? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  It  would  not  have 
any  effect  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  this 
was  discussed  when  we  had  this  hearing 
before  our  own  committee.  We  did  not 
put  this  word  in.  It  went  over  to  the 
Senate  side.  I  think  it  has  been  an 
improvement  on  our  bill.  I  believe  the 
legislation  ought  to  be  passed  with  that 
word  in  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  tunendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  anji  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
present  at  this  time  a  full  and  com- 
pletely verified  summary  of  some  of  the 
most  important  factors  bearing  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  supplemental  car- 
riers which  were  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness as  of  the  beginmng  of  this  session 
of  Congress. 

These  data  were  prepared  by  my  staff 
from  a  number  of  official  sources.  It 
gives  ample  evidence  as  to  the  fitness  and 
ability  of  these  carriers,  or  their  lack 
of  it,  to  provide  air  transportation  In 
accordance  with  the  statute  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boards  regulations, 
and  the  carriers"  willingness,  or  lack  of  It. 
to  comply  with  the  statute  and  the  regu- 
lations. 

Some  of  this  material  has  been  made 
known  to  my  colleagues  for  purposes  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  conferees.  I 
now  offer  all  of  It  in  full  with  the  ex- 
press intent  that  it  be  carefully  noted 
by  both  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
that  It  be  given  full  weight  In  future 
evaluations  of  these  carriers  by  these 
agencies  or  any  other  department  of  the 
Government  that  may  be  concerned  with 
them. 

The  history  of  these  carriers  has,  in 
many  respects,  been  a  very  sorry  one. 
but  the  history  of  the  failure  of  CAB 
majorities  to  regulate  them  during  the 
late  1950's  was  even  sorrier.  By  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  plainest  evidence  of 
mismanagement,  gross  negligence,  and 
dishonesty,  and  by  distilling  this  atti- 
tude into  a  doctrine  which  the  Board 
officially  characterized  as  "resolving 
doubts  in  favor  of  the  carrier."  these  ma- 
jorities simply  abdicated  their  responsi- 
bility to-  regulate. 

Thus,  the  interests  of  a  few  self-seek- 
ing people  in  the  managements  of  a  few 
companies  were  allowed  to  rise  ahead 
of  the  interests  of  the  public. 

This  must  not  recur.  In  certificating 
carriers  pursuant  to  this  legislation  the 
CAB  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Con- 
gress intends  that  all  ticketed  services 
by  supplemental  carriers  are  to  end  no 
later  than  2  years  hence,  and  that 
only  such  ticketed  services  as  are  gen- 
uinely needed  by  the  carrier — are  con- 
vincingly proven  to  be  needed,  in  order 
to  make  the  transition  to  all-chartered 
operations — are  to  be  permitted  at  all 
during  this  2-year  period.  Congress  is 
saying  categorically  that  ticketed  opera- 
tions by  supplementals  are  bad,  per  se. 
because  the  CAB  has  shown  that  it  can- 
not control,  limit,  or  police  these  opera- 
tions, and  because  of  this  have  caused 
the  most  Irresponsible  of  managements 
to  move  into  these  companies  to  make  a 
quick  buck  while  scoffing  at  the  law  and 
making  a  mockery  of  the  safety  of  the 
public.  You  carmot  have  ticketed  serv- 
ices by  these  carriers  and  at  the  same 
time  regulate  them. 
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Now,  as  to  the  summaries  of  these 
companies:  11 

8UMMART  or  Factors  ON  Qualifications  or 

SUTPIXMENTAL    Ant    CaRSIEBS 


AIR   CARGO    EXPRESS     (COLUMBIA) 

Compliance 

In  1957:  Pound  by  the  examiners  to  be 
"owned  and  controlled  and  managed  by  the 
group  of  persons  which  constituted  (with 
the  exceptlcn  of  Mr.  Heacock)  the  manage- 
ment of  Air  Transport  Associates,  Inc.,  when 
the  Board  found  that  the  latter  carrier  could 
not  be  entrusted  with  operating  authority 
and  that- Its  license  must  be  revoked"  (I.D., 
D.  6132,  Jan.  10,  1951,  p.  23). 

In  1959 :  The  Board  adopted  the  finding  of 
the  examiners  and  denied  the  carriers  appli- 
cations In  d>)cket  No.  6132.  The  carrier  peti- 
tioned for  reconsideration  alleging  that  there 
had  been  a  complete  change  In  ownership, 
managemen*.  and  control. 

In  1960:  On  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals 
the  carrier  ««id  in  Its  brief  that  its  control 
and  management  changed  In  1957  and  1958 
and  that  54  percent  of  its  stock  "is  and  has 
been  since  1957"  held  by  strangers  to  the 
record.  The  court,  therefore,  remanded  the 
case  to  the  CAB  to  give  the  company  a  chance 
to  establish  Its  qualifications  "under  the 
changed  clrcxmistances  alleged"  (294  F.  2d 
217,  227  (DC.  Clr.  1961)). 

In  1962:  On  February  5,  1962,  CAB  Bureau 
Counsel  filed  a  brief  in  the  remanded  case 
reciting  evidence  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
that  the  all<>ged  change  in  ownership,  man- 
agement, and  control  was  In  form  only  and 
that  not  merely  were  Mr.  Heacock's  associates 
in  the  notorious  violator,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociates. In  the  picture  but  Mr.  Heacock  him- 
self, the  president  oif  that  carrier,  was  half 
owner  of  Air  Cargo  Express  at  least  at  the 
time  the  brlaf  to  the  court  of  appeals  reiter- 
ating the  allegations  of  change  was  filed. 
Bureau  Counsel  stated: 

"The  facts  of  record  prove  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  '.hat  Air  Cargo's  allegations  of  a 
complete  change  In  ownership  and  control 
were  completely  without  substance,  and 
strongly  suggest  that  Air  Cargo  intended  to 
deceive  the  Board  and  the  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  spite  of  the  foregoing,  Air  Cargo  vigor- 
ously processed  its  appeal  to  the  court  from 
the  Board's  'unfair'  decision  and  as  late  as 
July  and  August  1960.  filed  briefs  In  support 
of  Its  allegation  that  there  had  been,  and  Is 
presently,  a  complete  change  in  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  Air  Cargo.  What  Air 
Cargo  neglected  to  tell  the  court  was  that 
as  at  this  very  time.  Mr.  Heacock  (of  Air 
Tran8F>ort  Associate©— see*  1967.  above)  waa 
back  In  tho  picture  as  half  owner  of  the 
carrier. 

"Certainly,  Air  Cargo  should  not  be  re- 
warded In  tills  proceeding  for  having  kept  the 
facts  from  the  court." 

Financial 

As  of  Maich  31,  1961.  working  capital  was 
minus  $34,850,  earned  surplvis  minus  $35,400, 
cxirrent  assets  only  $160,  and  total  assets 
$46,650.  of  which  all  but  the  $150  are  "other 
assets  '  not  further  Identified. 

Owns  no  flight  equipment. 

Dormant 

E>ormant  tot  12  months  to  June  30.  1961 
(latest  year  available). 

FA  A  air  carrier  opcn-atlng  certificate  expired 
March  8.  1960.  | 

AIRLINE    TRANSPORt    CARRIERS     (CALIFORNIA- 
HAWAIIAN) 

Compliance 
In  1952:  Ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from: 
maintaining  Interlocking  relationships  with- 
out prior  Board  approval;  transferring  stock 
or  prop)erty  without  prior  Board  approval: 
and  falling  to  file  agreements  with  other  air 


carriers   as   required   \mder   section  412(a) 
of  the  act  ( 16  CAB  876) . 

In  1960:  Consent  cease  and  desist  order 
based  on  the  following  violations:  excessive 
flight  frequencies;  common  control  of  Air- 
line Transport  Carriers  and  California  Cen- 
tral Airlines  by  Charles  and  Edna  Sherman 
without  Board  approval;  common  control  of 
Airline  Transport  Carriers  and  California 
Coastal  Airlines  by  the  same  persons  without 
Board  approval;  Interlocking  relationships 
among  officers  of  these  carriers  without  Board 
approval;  aircraft  leases  by  Airline  Transport 
Carriers  without  Board  approval;  failure  to 
file  cooperative  working  agreements  between 
Airline  Transport  Carriers  and  the  other  two 
carriers  in  violation  of  section  412  of  the 
act;  violation  of  CAB  ticketing  require- 
ments; failure  to  chtirge  and  collect  the 
fares  specified  In  Its  tariffs;  and  failure  of 
Charles  and  Edna  Sherman  to  file  with  the 
Board  annual  reports  of  stockownershlp 
In  violation  of  section  407  of  the  act  (D. 
9338,  Order  E-14978.  Mar.  2,  1960). 

In  1961 :  In  October  CAB  enforcement  of- 
fice conducted  field  Investigation  of  ATC. 
upon  which  "It  appears  that  ATC  filed  erro- 
neous financial  data  with  the  Board"  In 
balance  sheets  for  both  December  1960  and 
June  1961: 

"Specifically,  the  carrier  failed  to  record 
the  current  portion  of  long-term  debt,  clas- 
sifying as  long-term  debt  unearned  reve- 
nues and  accrued  salaries  rather  than  as 
current  liabilities,  and  overstated  its  cur- 
rent assets.  Adjustments  by  the  Board's 
auditors  show  'the  carrier's  working  capital 
position  appears  to  be  extremely  precarious. 
Thus  Instead  of  a  1.6  to  1  ratio  of  current 
assets  to  current  liabilities,  the  actual  ratio 
appears  to  be  1  to  6.6.' 

"Moreover,  in  view  of  the  carrier's  appar- 
ent, and  possibly  willful  violations  of  the 
Board's  repwrting  requirement  in  submitting 
financial  reports,  the  ability  and  desire  of 
the  carrier  to  adhere  to  the  Board's  rules  and 
regulations  becomes  subject  to  much  doubt" 
(Bureau  Counsel's  motion  to  reopen  the 
record,  D.  5132,  et  al.,  January  3,  1962). 

Safety 

Declared  unfit  by  MATS  on  safety  grounds. 
Finances 

As  of  June  30,  1961.  even  on  the  carrier's 
figures  which  Bureau  Counsel  has  charac- 
terized as  false  (see  above),  earned  surplus 
was  minus  $167,000,  and  net  worth  minus 
$99,800. 

Declared  unfit  by  MATS  on  financial 
grounds  also. 

AMERICAN    FLYERS   AIRLINE    CORP. 

Financial  ] 

As  of  September  30,  1961.  working  capital 
was  minus  $145,000.  earned  surplus  minus 
f49,700,  and  net  worth  minus  $44,700. 

ARCmC   PACIFIC 

Compliance 

In  1950:  Consent  cease  and  desist  order 
issued  in  July  for  operating  regular  sched- 
uled service   (docket  No.  4285). 

In  1960-61 :  Follov?lng  crash  at  Toledo, 
October  28.  1960,  with  California  Polytechnic 
football  team,  James  Springer,  head  of  the 
company,  moved  into  a  combine  of  Califor- 
nia intrastate  enterprises,  Golden  Gate  Air- 
lines. Far  West  Airlines,  and  Travis  Trans- 
portation Co.,  concealing  his  management  of 
them  by  listing  himself  In  the  personnel 
roster  as  a  mere  "expediter."  This  came  to 
light  in  hearings  following  a  DC-3  crash  of 
Travis  In  October  1961,  kUllng  7.  Testimony 
Included  such  matters  as  pilots  being  ordered 
to  fly  after  being  on  duty  over  14  hours  (more 
than  permitted  by  FAA).  destruction  of  flies 
showing  lack  of  pilot  proficiency,  operation 
without  required  FAA  certificates.  Inability 
of  employees  to  collect  pay  owed  them,  fail- 


ure to  keep  records,  failure  to  Inspect  air- 
craft chartered  by  Par  West,  and  that  one 
Howard  Harper  of  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  was  In- 
volved In  plans  for  a  large  stock  offering  in 
Far  West.  Harper  was  indicted  September 
29,  1961,  and  charged  virlth  13  felony  counts 
in  connection  with  an  airport  development 
scheme  and  illegal  stock  sales. 

Safety 
Cal-Poly  football  crash  at  Toledo  in  below 
minimum  weather,  with  bad  equipment, 
overloading,  and  pilot  flying  overtime,  Octo- 
ber 29,  1960  (CAB  accident  report  SA-360, 
file  No.  1-0047,  Jan.  15,  1962). 

Finances 

Bankrupt. 

Apparently  survivors  of  the  Toledo  crash 
have  been  unable  to  collect  on  the  carrier's 
Insurance.  The  Insurer  has  denied  liability 
because  of  failure  of  the  carrier  to  operate 
according  to  regulations.  And  the  carrier 
itself  had  no,  or  virtually  no,  assets  out  of 
which  judgments  for  negligence  could  be 
satisfied  (Saturday  Evening  Post,  Feb.  10, 
1962,  p.  59 ) .  Many  supplemental  carriers 
hold  their  tangible  assets  to  a  minimum  by 
leasing  their  operating  equipment. 

CAB  action 

Not  revoked  \mtll  August  16,  1961—10 
months  after  the  Toledo  accident  (Order  No. 
E-17329). 

In  Its  decision  In  the  large  irregular  air 
carrier  Investigation  In  1959,  the  Board  had 
noted: 

"Intervenors  attack  this  applicant  primar- 
ily on  the  score  of  operational  ability.  The 
contentions  of  Intervenors  with  respect  to 
the  weakness  of  applicant's  organizational 
basis,  proposed  operations,  and  flnanclal 
condition  would  be  persuasive  If  a  fresh  ap- 
plicant for  authority  were  Involved,  but 
merit  less  weight  where  a  renewal  for  sup- 
plemental  authorization  is  concerned." 

The  matter  of  the  Board's  fitness  findings 
as  to  Arctic -Pacific  was  fully  briefed  to  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  as  one  of  four  particu- 
larly outrageous  examples,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  court's  mind  when  it  held 
the  supplemental  certificates  illegal  because 
of  Improper  fitness  findings  by  the  CAB. 
Moreover,  a  trial  examiner's  recommenda- 
tion to  revoke  for  dormancy  February  5. 
1958,  which  represented  still  another  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  this  carrier,  was  dis- 
missed  by  CAB,  November  9,   1959. 

ARGONAUT   AIRWAYS   CORP. 

Com.pliance 
In  1952:  Suit  to  enjoin  regular  scheduled 
service  resolved  by  stipulation. 

In  1953:  Trial  examiners  In  the  large  Irreg- 
ular air  carrier  Investigation  recommended 
dismissal  of  Argonaut's  application  for  non- 
prosecution.  In  February  1952.  the  exam- 
iners had  directed  all  applicants  to  submit 
exhibits  including  certain  specific  informa- 
tion. "Argonaut  filed  none  of  the  informa- 
tion required."  Prior  to  the  hearing,  the 
CAB  Counsel's  Office  telephoned  Argonaut's 
counsel  pointing  out  the  failure  to  submit 
the  required  exhibits  and  In  August  the  ex- 
aminers, by  written  notice  to  all  parties, 
pointed  out  the  failure  of  some  applicants 
to  submit  such  data.  Despite  all  such 
warnings,  Argonaut  did  not  submit  the  data. 
The  Board  said : 

"The  record  before  us  •  •  •  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  the  applicants  deliberately 
refused  to  comply  with  directions.  •  •  • 
Those  directions  were  In  accord  with  our 
Rules  of  Practice,  and  represented  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  examiners'  powers. 

"We,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  it  clear  to  all  that  we  deem  compli- 
ance with  the  valid  directions  In  a  prehear- 
ing conference  report  to  be  essential.  •  •  • 
To  countenance  a  disregard  of  those  direc- 
tions would  be  to  Invite  chaos"  (17  CAB 
861). 
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In  1955:  Submitted  Inconsistent  balance 
sheets — one.  to  the  Air  Materiel  C!onunand 
to  establish  credit  tor  purchase  of  an  air- 
craft, showed  a  surplus;  the  other,  to  the 
CAB,  showed  a  negative  net  worth  (I^.,  D. 
6132,  Jan.  10,  1957.  p.  48) . 

In  1969.  1960:  Violated  section  412  of  the 
act  by  Illegally  entering  Into  "a  cooperative 
working  arrangement"  with  AAXICO  Airlines 
without  CAB  approval,  and  section  403(b) 
by  charging  shippers  rates  higher  than  those 
specified  In  Its  tariffs  filed  with  the  CAB  (I.D.. 
D.  5132,  reopened  large  Irregular  air  carrier 
investigation,  May  24,  1961,  p.  14). 

Finances 

As  of  September  30,  1961,  earned  surplus 
was  minus  $200,000.  and  owned  filght  equip- 
ment worth  only  $31,000. 

Inasmuch  as  the  deficit  compares  with  to- 
tal transport  revenues  of  only  $78,000  In 
1960  and  $28,000  In  1959,  the  possibility  of 
reestablishing  the  carrier's  financial  Integ- 
rity out  of  operations  seems  highly  remote. 

CAB  Action 

Despite  Its  chastisement  of  Argonaut  for 
persistent  failure  to  supply  the  required  evi- 
dence In  1952  (see  above) ,  the  Board  said: 

"We  are,  however,  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  dismissal  of  these  applications 
wovUd  have  the  effect  of  terminating  the  au- 
thority of  the  applicants  to  engage  In  irregu- 
lar air  transportation.  This  Is  Indeed  a 
severe  sanction,  and  we  are  reluctant  to  Im- 
pose It"  (17  CAB  861). 

And  thereupon  permitted  late  submission 
of  the  exhibits  ( 1953 ) . 

The  Board's  concern  for  continued  operat- 
ing authority  of  Argonaut  was  misplaced.  It 
became  virtually  dormant  in  later  years.  In 
fiscal  1960  It  did  no  Individually  ticketed 
business,  and  only  $63,000  of  charter  busi- 
ness. In  the  first  two  quarters  of  1961,  it 
did  no  individually  ticketed  business  and 
only  $41,000  charter. 

ASSOCIATZD    AIB   TRANSPORT 

Safety 

Declared  unfit  by  MATS  for  substandard 
maintenance. 

Finances 

As  of  September  30,  1961,  working  capital 
was  minus  $202,000,  earned  surplus  was 
minus  $162,500.  capital  surplus  minus  $12,- 
400,  and  net  worth  minus  $174,900. 

Declared  financially  unfit  by  MATS. 

The  current  financial  status  Is  a  good  Il- 
lustration of  the  failure  of  wishful  CAB 
thinking  to  pay  off.  The  examiners.  In  Jan- 
uary 1957,  said: 

"The  carrier  Is  In  a  relatively  poor  finan- 
cial condition,  and  If  this  were  the  only 
factor  to  be  considered  •  •  •  it  would  con- 
stitute sufficient  grounds  for  denying  It  any 
operating  authority.  However,  Associated 
has  been  operating  virtually  on  a  dally  basis 
since  September  23.  1956  •  •  •  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  any  doubts  concerning  its  finan- 
cial position  should  be  resolved  In  Its  favor" 
(I.D.,  D.  6132.  Jan.  10.  1957,  p.  53). 

In  other  words,  because  the  ccxnpany  had 
been  In  operation  for  Just  3  months  this 
rendered  It  fit.  In  fact,  the  company  ceased 
operations  In  January  1957,  the  same  month 
as  the  examiners'  decision,  for  virtually  the 
next  6  months. 

MATS'  current  rejection  of  the  company 
indicates  that  It  has  not  Improved  its  con- 
dition. 

AVIATION  CORP.  OF  SEATTLZ    (WKSTAIR) 

Flruxncea 
Bankrupt. 

CAB  action 
The  former  principals  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican combine.  Hart,  Plschgrund.  Lewln  & 
Weiss,  applied  on  January  17.  1961,  for  CAB 
approval  of  their  acquisition,  through  a 
wholly  owned  corporation,  of  this  carrier's 


certlflcate.  The  Board  has  not  acted  upon 
the  application,  which  should  have  t>een  de- 
nied out  of  hand  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
North  American  combine  was  probably  the 
worst  law  violator  in  CAB  history. 

BLATZ  AIRLnm 

Compliance 

In  1958:  Consent  cease  and  desist  order 
for  the  following  violations:  exceeding  fre- 
quency limitations;  numerous  Instances  of 
operating  as  alleged  charters  what  were  In 
fact  Individually  ticketed  operations;  vio- 
lation of  ticketing  regulations;  charging 
fares  other  than  those  specified  in  Blatz' 
tariffs  filed  with  the  CAB;  Issuance  of  un- 
authorized free  transportation;  agreements 
to  provide  air  transportation  In  conjunction 
with  one  of  the  carriers  In  the  Great  Lakes 
combine,  without  filing  these  with  the  CAB 
or  obtaining  CAB  approval;  and  carriage  of 
passengers  pursuant  to  such  agreements 
(D.  8727.  Order  E-12987,  Sept.  18.  1958). 

In  1962:  UB.  District  Court  of  Los  Angeles 
ordered  Blatz  to  permit  CAB  inspection  of 
its  books  and  records  as  part  of  the  recent 
CAB  investigation  of  the  supplementals. 
Blatz  had  refused  to  permit  the  inspection 
(American  Aviation  Dally.  Jan.  22,  1962,  p. 
139).  Rumors  have  associated  Blatz  with 
a  new  combine  possibly  involving  Quaker 
City  and  Paul  Mantz. 

In  the  case  of  a  similar  unwarranted  re- 
fusal by  a  nonsked  several  years  ago  the 
CAB  examiner  noted; 

"These  compliance  proceedings  take  a  long 
time.  They  are  costly.  Yet.  for  days  dxir- 
ing  the  pendency  of  the  hearings  in  this 
matter,  each  respondent  stoutly  resisted  the 
Board's  access  to  lu  books  and  records" 
{Aero-Peninsular  Compliance  case,  lH  Jan 
31,  1957,  24  CAB  469  at  576). 

CAPITOL    AIXWATS 

Compliance 

The  CAB  In  order  No.  E-17947  Issued  Janu- 
ary 23,  1962.  instituted  an  Investigation  to 
determine  whether  Capitol  has  been  (1) 
knowingly  and  willfully  operating  Illegal 
flights  In  violation  of  sections  401  and  403 
of  the  act;  (2)  undercutting  CAP  established 
rate  mlnimums  and  charging  rates  not  set 
forth  in  Its  tariff  In  violation  of  section  403 
of  the  act;  (3)  filing  false  and  misleading 
statements  and  reports  with  the  CAB. 

The  Board  added: 

"We  take  this  occasion  •  •  •  to  express 
our  concern  with  the  operating  practices 
and  carrier  representations  made  pursuant 
to  our  program  for  mUitary  traffic  exemp- 
tions, and  to  stress  the  importance  which 
we  place  upon  the  observance  of  the  limita- 
tions upon  operating  authority  and  the 
necessity  for  candid  representations  to  the 
Board  and  Its  staff  in  relation  to  such 
exemptions." 

COASTAL    AIRLINES 

Operations 

The  most  significant  thing  about  this 
company  is  that  Its  certificate  has  been 
sold,  subject  to  CAB  approval  of  the  transfer. 
It  owns  no  aircraft  and  appears  close  to 
being  dormant. 

Its  transport  revenues  were  only  $6,750  In 
1961  and  only  $7,000  in  1960.  Obviously 
tlie  management  has  little  interest  In  pro- 
viding supplemental  service. 

Finances 

In  1959  it  lost  tl78.000.  '  As  of  June  SO. 
1961,  Its  working  capital  was  minus  $18,500, 
earned  surplus  deficit  was  over  $64,000,  and 
net  worth  deficit  almost  $56,000. 

CONNER  AIRLINES 

Operations 
Only  two  flights  between  June  SO,   1954, 
and  September  29.  1956.    Only  $3,000  trans- 
port revenues  in  1959.  none  In  1960,  none  In 
12  months  ending  Jxme  30,  1961. 


Finance* 

Bankrupt. 

CAB  action 

The  CAB  awarded  a  supplemental  certlfl- 
cate  against  the  recommendation  of  its 
Bureau  Counsel  who  asserted  that  the  car- 
rier was  insolvent  as  early  as  1956.  He 
pointed  out  that  Conner  had  written  up  a 
DC-6.  bought  for  $168,000.  to  $778,000. 
wlilch  was  over  88  percent  of  the  carrier's 
total  assets  as  of  December  31.  1956.  Cur- 
rent assets.  March  31.  1956,  were  only  $32,000 
versus  current  liabilities  of  almost  $199,000 
(ID..  D.  6132.  Jan.  10.  1957.  p.  76). 

The  examiner  and  the  Board  Ignored  both 
this  and  the  record  of  nonoperatlon.  saying 
that  the  fact  that  Conner  did  operate  one 
flight  in  September  1956.  "Indicatea  that 
it  Intends  to  resume  operations  and  is  a 
strong  Indication  of  ability  to  do  so"  (ID., 
D.  6132,  Jan.  10,  1957,  p.  77). 

CZNERAL   AIRWATS 

Finance* 
Bankrupt. 

Compliance 

It  is  also  possible  that  General  has  been 
Illegally  acquired.  The  carrier's  certlflcate 
was  sold  December  17.  1959.  at  a  trustee-ln- 
bankruptcy  sale  (following  a  fatal  accident 
of  February  1,  1959,  In  a  military  charter 
(CAM),  when  the  pilot  Ignored  weather 
warnings  and  flew  into  Icing  conditions). 
No  application  for  approval  of  the  transfer 
of  the  certificate  had  been  filed  as  of  June 
1961.  (Senate  Hearings.  S.  1969.  June  1961. 
p.  22.  note  10;  CAB  "R^um*  of  Accidents." 
calendar  year  1959.  July  15.  1960;  p.  21.) 
Moreover,  according  to  General's  report  to 
the  CAB  December  31.  1960.  its  then  owner- 
president  was  one  Charles  E.  Lewis.  An  In- 
dividual of  this  name  claims  to  have  ac- 
quired Quaker  City  In  1961.  An  owner  of 
one  carrier  cannot  acquire  another  without 
CAB  approval,  and  no  CAB  approval  of  such 
acquisition  of  Quaker  City  has  been  given. 
One  Charles  E.  Lewis  was  also  reported  In 
December  1961.  to  be  head  of  the  Independ- 
ent Airlines  Association,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered dominated  by  the  principals  behind 
the  Great  Lakes  combine. 

IMPERIAL    AIRLNICB 

Compliance 

Principal  owner-officer  previously  involved 
in  illegal  non-sked  combine  activities  and 
probably  guilty  of  Illegal  acquisition  of  Im- 
perial (when  known  as  Regina). 

CAB  Chairman  Boyd  testified  in  January 
that  recent  CAB  Investigations  revealed 
"ticketing  irregularities."  "tariff  violations." 
filing  "misleading  financial  data,"  and  "falae 
statements"  with  the  CAB. 

Safety 

Crash  at  Richmond.  Va..  in  November  1961 
found  by  CAB  to  be  caused  by  flight  crew  in- 
competence, condoned  by  management. 

Three  crashes  when  operating  under  previ- 
ous name.  Regina  Cargo  Airlines. 

Finances 

Cannot  be  stated  because  of  falsification  of 
the  carrier's  reports  to  the  Board. 

Operations 

Apparently  inoperative  now. 
CAB  action 

No  proceedings  Instituted  to  terminate  this 
carrier's  authority  despite  the  Richmond 
crash  and  the  Board's  findings  as  to  the  prob- 
able cause.  This  carrier  had  been  challenged 
on  the  precise  point  of  operational  fitness  In 
the  large  irregular  air  carrier  Investigation 
but  because  the  company  had  a  net  worth 
of  $180,000  and  was  a  going  concern  the 
Board  in  Its  decision  in  1960  said.  "It  seems 
clear  that  Regina  (carrier's  former  name)' 
meets  the  criteria  of  overall  operational 
ability." 
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MIAMI    AIRLIKK 


Compliance 

In  1962:  6ult  for  Injunction  against  con- 
tinued operation  of  regular  scheduled  serv- 
ice.    Resolved  by  stipulation. 

In  1952:  Injunction  for  violation  of  CAB 
ticketing  regulations. 

In  1963:  Examiner's  recommended  dis- 
missal of  this  carrier's  application  In  the 
large  irregular  air  carrier  investigation  on 
the  same  grounds  of  nonprosecutlon  and 
failure  to  comply  with  orders  of  the  examiner 
as  for  Argonaut  ( 17  CAB  861 ) . 

In  1960:  Cease-and-desist  order  Issued  In 
I>ecember  by  CAB  against  R.  W.  Duff.  Eflle 
Duff,  and  Miami  Airline  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing violations:  by  the  Duffs,  by  acquiring 
control  of  two  other  aviation  businesses  with- 
out prior  Board  approval,  while  controlling 
Miami;  by  the  Duflis.  by  holding  ofllcersblps 
and  directorships  la  the  three  companies  at 
the  same  time,  without  Board  approval;  by 
Miami,  for  permitting  these  Interlocking  re- 
lationships U)  continue;  and  by  Miami,  for 
leasing  a  substantial  part  of  the  properties 
of  S.  St  W.  Motor  lines  without  prior  Board 
approval  (D.  8427.  Order  No.  E-16125.  Dec. 
8,  1960). 

In  1962:  Trial  examiner  again  recommends 
dismissal  of  carrier's  application  for  supple- 
mental oper  itlng  authority  on  the  ground  of 
nonprosecutlon  (D.  9132.  IJ>..  Jan.  16). 


Bankrupt. 


Frances 


MODERN    AIR   TRANSPORT,    INC. 

Financial 
As  of  8ep\ember  30,  1961.  working  capital 
was  minus  $197,100,  earned  surplus  minus 
$38,300.  and  net  worth  minus  $37,300. 

OVE>lSEAS    NATIONAL    AIRWATS 

Compliance 

In  1961 :  CAB  Issued  cease-and-desist  order 
June  5  commanding  carrier  to;  (1)  discon- 
tinue its  practice  of  entering  Into  Illegal  con- 
tracts with  foreign  air  carriers  In  violation 
of  section  412  of  the  Act;  and  (2)  discon- 
tinue engagmg  In  tkirelgn  air  transportation 
without  legal  authority  to  do  so  in  violation 
of  section  40 1  ( a )  of  the  Act : 

"A  criminal  Information  was  filed  in  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  California  agaiiut  Overseas  National,  a 
supplementf.l  air  carrier,  and  several  individ- 
uals for  violation  of  section  403(b)  of  the 
Act  in  chart  ing  unauthorized  fares  between 
California  and  Hawaii.  The  case  is  pending 
trial"  (CAB  annual  report.  1961,  p.  54). 

In  addition.  Overseas  National  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  circumvent  the  Board's 
North  Atlan-iic  charter  policy  by  attempting 
to  carry  individual  members  of  the  general 
public  under  the  pretext  they  are  bona  fide 
members  of  homogeneous  charter  groups  as 
required  by  CAB.  See  CAB  Orders  Nos. 
E-12575.  E-12608.  &-12654,  E-12655,  E-12699. 
E-12742,  and  E-12g92.     Example; 

"We  note  that  the  applicant  has  made 
different  and  conflicting  representations.  In 
proceedings  such  as  these  in  which  our  deci- 
sion must  necessarily  be  made  largely  upon 
a  written  re<ord  developed  in  principal  part 
by  the  applicant,  it  is  important  that  we  be 
able  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  repre- 
sentations made.  Changes  in  these  repre- 
sentations which  are  not  demonstrated  to 
have  been  required  as  a  result  of  circiun- 
sunces  beyond  the  applicant's  control  be- 
come matters  of  serious  concern,  not  only  In 
the  processing  of  this  particular  application 
but  also  in  others  In  which  the  same  ap- 
plicant Is  Involved"  (©rder  No.  E-12992). 

Moreover,  the  carrier  has  repeatedly  been 
guilty  of  late  flllog  of  applications  for 
approval  of  specillc  charter  flights.  For 
example : 

"We  note  that  this  is  one  of  several  recent 
filings   by   the   carrier-applicant   that   have 


failed  to  comply  with  our  notice  require- 
ments; •  •  •  Continued  disregard  of  our 
flllng  requirements  cannot  be  countenanced. 
Short-notice  filings  not  only  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  Bofu-d  and  its  staff  in  processing 
the  applications  before  flight  departure  but 
they  delay  the  processing  of  those  applica- 
tions which  are  timely  filed,  and  thus  dis- 
rupt the  orderly  discharge  of  our  charter 
program"  (Order  No.  £-12608,  similarly 
Order  No.  E-12711). 

"The  Board  has  previously  commented  on 
the  lateness  of  filing  of  applications  by  ONA 
and  has  stated  that  continued  disregard  of 
the  Board's  filing  requirements  may  result  In 
denial  of  a  charter  application  where  there  is 
insufficient  time  to  obtain  Information 
needed  to  pass  upon  the  eligibility  of  the 
chartering  group.  We  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  reasons  advanced  by  the  carrier  for  Its 
late  filing  In  this  Instance  are  sufficiently  be- 
yond its  control  to  Justify  the  lateness.  It 
is  significant  that  with  few  exceptions  car- 
riers and  charterers  alike  have  been  able  to 
submit  their  applications  promptly  and  in 
good  order.  In  those  instances  where  this 
has  not  been  done,  It  raises  questions  as  to 
the  willingness  or  ability  of  the  applicant  to 
conform  properly  to  the  Board's  require- 
ments" (Order  No.  E-12633). 

Financial 

Much  worse  condition  than  that  of  car- 
riers rejected  by  MATS  on  financial  grounds. 

As  of  September  30,  1961.  working  capital 
is  minus  $1,625,000.  earned  surplus  miniis 
$987,000,  and  net  worth  minus  $887,000. 

Operating  lotses:  1959,  $1,689,000;  1960, 
$2,087,000. 

PAUL    MANTZ    AIR    SERVICES     (PARAMOUNT 
AIRLINES) 

Com.pliance 

In  1952:  Was  one  of  five  nonskeds  in  the 
illegal  North  Star  combine  which  operated 
around  1952  and  1953,  primarily  New  York- 
Chlcago-Los  Angeles.  Principals  behind  the 
combine  were  Fred  Miller  and  Donald  Relch- 
gott  (alias  Don  Rich).  Mantz'  role  was  to 
rent  Its  nonsked  operation  authority  for  use 
by  the  combine. 

In  1953;  As  of  March  31.  1953,  four  of  the 
North  Star  carriers,  including  Mantz.  owed 
the  Federal  Government  over  $500,000  in  un- 
remitted taxes. 

In  1957;  The  examiners  in  the  large  irreg- 
ular air  carrier  Investigation  found  Mantz  to 
have  violated  4  different  parts  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act.  plus  the  CAB's  Economic 
Regulations,  and  unfit  to  stay  in  business. 
They  said : 

"His  deliberate  and  willful  disregard  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  Board's  Regula- 
tions In  allowing  the  North  Star  group  to 
assume  control  of  his  operation  and  to  oper- 
ate the  Illegal  service  is  reprehensible  and  Is 
persuasive  of  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  conform  to  the  Act  and  the 
Board's  Regulations"  (I.D..  large  irregular  air 
carrier  Investigation,  docket  No.  5132.  Jan. 
10.  1957). 

CAB  Action 

Despite  the  carrier's  role  in  the  North  Star 
combine  the  Board,  in  Its  decision  in  docket 
No.  6132  in  January,  1959.  granted  it  a  2-year 
supplemental  certificate,  brushing  aside  the 
past  violations  with  the  simple  statement 
that  the  personal  Interest  of  Paul  Mantz 
(who  at  that  time  owned  the  company)  In 
preserving  his  reputation  as  a  private  fiyer 
(for  Holljrwood  movies,  etc.)  "will  operate 
as  an  added  motivation  for  avoiding  conduct 
leading  to  compliance  action." 

In  1961  in  proceedings  for  renewal  of  the 
carrier's  2-year  certificate.  CAB  Bureau 
Counsel  announced  a  tentative  position  that 
it  "is  unfit  for  supplemental  authority." 

Operations 
Sxcesslve  Individually  ticketed  operations 
appear   to   be   currently   conducted   on   the 


traditional  New  Tork-Chlcago-Los  Angeles 
nonsked  run  through  the  "Transcontinen- 
tal" ticket  agencies  which  previously  han- 
dled the  Oreat  Lakes  combine. 

"Ii.  fiscal  1961.  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California  filed  a 
20-count  criminal  information  charging 
Transcontinental  Airlines  Agency  and  Sky- 
coach  Agency  of  Los  Angeles  (ticket  agents 
for  several  supplemental  carriers)  with  viola- 
tions of  a  Board  cease  and  desist  order  by 
holding  out  the  ticket  agency  as  "Transcon- 
tinental Airlines."  The  filing  of  this  Infor- 
mation followed  numerous  complaints  from 
the  general  public  and  various  better 
bvisiness  bureaus  against  'Transcontinental 
Airlines.'  The  general  public  was  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  these  companies  misrep- 
resenting their  agency  status  because  (1) 
canceling  passengers  did  not  know  where  to 
request  refunds.  (2)  It  was  difficult  to  register 
claims  for  damaged  or  lost  baggage,  and  (3) 
relatives  and  friends  at  destination  airports 
were  unable  to  secure  flight  information 
while  awaiting  arrival  of  a  "Transcontinental 
Airlines'  flight.  On  November  28.  1060,  each 
defendant  was  fined  $250  per  count,  for  a 
total  fine  of  $10,000"  (CAB  annual  repnart, 
1961.  p.  55). 

PRESIDENT     AIRLINES       (FORMERLY      CALTTORNIA- 
EASTERN    AVIATION) 

Operations 

Passenger  strandlngs  at  London  and  Shan- 
non last  fall  (Including  the  Irish  Club  from 
Chicago) .  Aircraft  seized  by  airport  author- 
ities for  nonpayment  of  bills. 

Dormant  for  12  months  to  June  30,  1961 
(latest  year  available). 

Finances 

Declared  unfit  by  MAT^. 

Former  attorney  for  the  carrier  has  sued 
It  for  $7,397  legal  fees  plus  expenses  for  the 
period  May  1  to  September  7,  1961.  The 
attorney  has  attached  funds  being  held  for 
the  company  by  the  Independent  Airlines 
Association,  a  nonsked  trade  association. 
The  funds  were  assigned  to  a  California 
bank  but  the  attorney  alleges  a  possible 
fraudulent  conveyance.  The  District  Court 
has  Issued  a  simunons  and  directed  the  car- 
rier to  appear  and  defend  the  action  (Amer- 
ican Aviation  Daily.  Feb.  5,  1962,  p.  228). 

Safety 

Crash  at  Shannon.  Ireland.  September  10, . 
1961.  with  82  fatalities. 

CAB  action 

None,  despite  the  crash  and  the  strandlngs. 

Certificate  was  originally  Issued  In  January 
1951,  to  Calif ornla-Bastern  which  remained 
dormant  until  CAB  approved  transfer  to  cer- 
tificate to  President  June  23,  1960. 

QUAKER     CRT     AIRWATS      (ADMIRAL     AIRWATS) 

Compliance 

"This  should  be  weighed  against  the  trial 
examiner's  report  In  1957  that  Sussman,  the 
carrier's  then  president,  had  stated  that 
while  "there  have  been  a  lot  of  propositions" 
to  Quaker  City  concerning  the  sale  of  Its 
stock  or  the  procurement  of  Its  letter  of 
registration,  the  carrier  has  not  offered  to 
sell  and  does  not  intend  to  sell.  He  asserted 
that  the  Board  need  have  no  concern  that 
Quaker  City  will  permit  operators  whose  au- 
thority has  been  revoked  to  use  its  aircraft 
or  its  operating  authority  to  re-enter  the 
field  of  aviation."  (IJ5.,  D.  8679,  Sept.  24. 
1957). 

According  to  the  carrier's  representations 
to  the  Senate  last  summer,  one  Charles  E. 
Lewis  bought  all  the  stock  in  May  1961. 
This  appears  to  be  the  same  Charles  Lewis 
who  Is  head  of  the  Independent  Airlines  As- 
sociation, which  some  have  considered  dom- 
inated by  Great  Lakes. 

This  also  app>ears  to  be  the  same  Charles 
Lewis  who  was  head  of  General,  thus  raising 
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questions   of  Illegal   acquisition  of  control 
(see  under  "General") . 

Operations 

Currently  conducted  on  what  seems  to  be 
a  regular  basis.  New  York-Chlcago-Los  Ange- 
les, through  the  "Transcontinental"  ticket 
offices  which  handled  the  Great  Lakes  com- 
bine. 

"In  fiscal  1961,  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  California  filed  a  20- 
count  criminal  information  cheirging  Trans- 
continental Airlines  Agency  and  Skycoach 
Agency  of  Los  Angeles  (ticket  agents  for 
several  supplemental  carriers)  with  viola- 
tions of  a  Board  cease  and  desist  order  by 
holding  out  the  ticket  agency  as  'Trans- 
continental Airlines.'  The  filing  of  this 
Information  followed  numerous  complaints 
from  the  general  public  and  various  better 
business  bureaus  against  "Transcontinental 
Airlines.'  The  general  public  was  greatly 
Inconvenienced  by  these  companies  mis- 
representing their  agency  status  because  (1) 
canceling  passengers  did  not  know  where  to 
request  refunds,  (2)  it  was  difficult  to  regis- 
ter claims  for  damaged  or  lost  baggage,  and 
(3)  relatives  and  friends  at  destination  air- 
ports were  unable  to  secure  flight  information 
while  awaiting  arrival  of  a  'Transcontinental 
Airlines'  flight.  On  November  28,  1960,  each 
defendant  was  fined  $250  per  count,  for  a 
total  fine  of  $10,000"  (CAB  Annual  Report, 
1961.  p.  55). 

CAB  action 

Examiner's  recommendation  to  revoke  for 
dormancy  dismissed  by  the  Board  November 
9,  1959. 

SATURN  ACRWATS,  IKC. 

FinaTicial 
Working  capital  deficit  of  $605,200  as  of 
September  30,   1961,  is  far  worse  than  that 
of  carriers  rejected   by   MATS  on  financial 
grounds. 

SOURDOUGH    Aia   TRANSPORT 

Compliance 

December  4,  1961,  the  carrier  moved  to 
defer  all  procedural  steps  In  D.  12026  (re  re- 
newal of  Soiirdough's  2-year  certificate) . 
Bureau  Counsel  opposed  the  motion,  in  part 
en  the  ground  "That  by  filing  the  Instant 
motion  Sourdough  has  breached  Its  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  and  the  examiner 
not  to  request  further  postponement  of  pro- 
cedural steps  which  is  the  condition  upon 
which  applicant  was  granted  a  postponement 
of  the  resumption  on  the  hearing  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1961.  In  substance,  the  Bureau's 
opposition  is  based  on  an  alleged  breach  of 
faith  by  Sourdough"  (D.  12026,  notice  to 
all  parties,  Dec.  6.  1961). 

In  his  brief  of  February  1,  1962,  in  the 
same  proceeding,  Bvu-eau  Counsel  said : 

"During  1960  and  for  two  months  in  1961, 
Mr.  Johansen  was  content  to  sit  back  In 
Seattle  and  let  others  operate  under  his  au- 
thorization. This  is  hardly  surprising,  since 
Soiirdough,  which  has  no  permanent  em- 
ployees, the  most  limited  financial  resources, 
and  no  available  aircraft,  is  not  able  to  con- 
duct a  bona  fide  operation  of  its  own. 

•  •>■•• 

"The  applicant's  conduct  reveals  a  serious 
lack  of  concern  for  compliance  with  the  act 
and  the  Board's  regulations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sourdough  has  attempted  to  confer  upon 
others  authority  to  conduct  air  transporta- 
tion under  color  of  Sourdough's  certificate, 
tt  actively  participated  ant  abetted  in,  and 
indeed  made  possible,  violations  of  section 
401  of  the  act.  It  would  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Board  and  the  entire  legis- 
lative scheme  of  the  act  should  certificated 
carriers  'rent  out'  their  authority  to  engage 
in  air  transportation.  Indeed,  Sourdough, 
by  such  action,  has  presumed  to  exercise  the 
power  that  only  the  Board  may  exercise. 


"The  Board.  In  certificating  a  carrier  to 
provide  common  carrier  services  to  the  ptibllc 
at  large,  must  have  assurances  that  this 
carrier,  and  not  some  other  untried  and 
untested  person,  provides  the  services  under 
the  authorization  granted. 

•  •  •     ,  •  • 
"Moreover,     Sourdough's     conduct  •   •   • 

was  indeed  'repeated  and  recurring'  In 
nature. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Such  conduct  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

question  of  whether  Sourdough  possesses 
the  requisite  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
act  and  the  Board's  regulations  thereunder. 
Bureau  Counsel  submits  that  Mr.  Johansen, 
who  stated  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  con- 
trol should  not  be  passed  by  lease,  book- 
keeping or  any  method  whatsoever,  knew 
that  Sourdough's  conduct  was  untoward  In 
nattu-e  and  further,  that  he  actively  and 
with  full  knowledge,  thus  abetted  violation 
of  the  act.  Such  conduct  on  Sourdough's 
part  demonstrates  that  Sourdough  cannot 
be  entrusted  with  Board  operating  author- 
ity. Sourdough's  authorization  should  be 
terminated"  (brief  of  Bureau  Counsel,  D. 
12026,  Feb.  1,  1962). 

One  of  the  persons  to  whom  Johansen 
rented  the  Sourdough  certificate  was  one 
Malcolm  Robertson,  "a  longtime  personal 
friend"  and  controlling  stockholder  of  South- 
east Aircraft  Corp.  (d/b/a  Southeast  Air- 
lines) ,  a  private  contract  carrier  operating 
out  of  Philadelphia.  "Johansen  told  Robert- 
son that  he  would  like  to  have  an  airplane 
in  order  to  get  his  certificate  renewed."  Rob- 
ertson therefore  leased  him  a  plane,  which 
Johansen  promptly  chartered  back  to  him, 
as  Bureau  Counsel  said,  "in  order  to  aid 
Sourdough  in  this  very  proceeding,"  by  show- 
ing a  period  of  alleged  operations  and  use 
of  Soiu-dough's  certificate  authority.  The 
operations  were  actually  conducted  solely 
by  the  Southeast  organization,  though  re- 
ported to  the  CAB  as  being  by  Sourdough. 

Under  this  arrangement.  Sourdough  carried 
military  recruits  from  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore to  South  Carolina  as  part  of  the  same 
recruit  movement  participated  In  by  the 
Imperial  Airlines  plane  that  crashed  at  Rich- 
mond last  November.  Indeed,  "Imperial  Air- 
lines had  been  committed  to  carry  these 
recruits,  and  requested  Sourdough  to  do  it 
for  Imperial." 

Robertson's  history  goes  far  back:  He  was 
general  manager  in  charge  of  all  Safeway- 
Southeast  ticket  offices  in  the  illegal  Safe- 
way combine  which  operated  from  1950  to 
about  1956  between  Miami,  New  York,  and 
Chicago  and  in  which  the  principal  stock- 
holder and  head  of  Imperial  Airlines  had 
participated.  He  left  this  December  1,  1955 
to  resume  business  in  his  own  Sky  Coach 
Agency  in  Philadelphia  which  represented 
Peninsular,  Aero  Finance,  Currey,  and  Great 
Lakes — all  four  being  carriers  later  revoked 
by  the  CAB  for  illegal  frequency  of  opera- 
tion—plus Imperial  Airlines  (under  its  then 
name,  "Reglna ')  (34  CAB  469,  602;  25  CAB 
89,  97-99). 

Finances 

Working  capital  as  of  June  30,  1961,  was 
minus  $5,100,  with  current  assets  of  only 
$6,900.  It  had  no  cash.  Current  liabilities 
included  amounts  owed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  1959  or  earlier,  and  Bureau  Coun- 
sel said  the  current  liabilities  probably  were 
in  fact  more  than  shown  on  the  balance 
sheet.  "The  balance  sheet  also  includes  as 
fixed  assets  'flight  equipment'  in  the  amount 
of  $20,000,  which  refers  to  the  unrepaired 
DC-3  aircraft  purchased  In  a  wrecked  condi- 
tion In  1955,  and  which  would  cost  at  least 
$35,000  to  repair"  (Bureau  Counsel  brief). 

Operations 

Near-dormancy  In  recent  years. 

"Soiudough  does  not  presently  own  or 
have  possession  of  any  airworthy  aircraft. 
Soiirdough  owns  one   DC-3   aircraft   which 


was  purchased  in  a  damaged  condition  for 
$75.00  in  1955.  No  actual  repairs  have  been 
performed  on  this  aircraft  from  1955  to  date, 
and  parts  of  the  aircraft  are  ^ing  stored  In 
three  different  locations.  M!r.  Johansen 
previously  testified  in  August  of  1957  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  repair  was  $60,000  or 
$60,000.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  aircraft  has  been  deteriorating 
out  in  the  open  at  Nome,  Alaska,  since  1956, 
Mr.  Johansen  now  estimates  that  It  will  cost 
$35,000  to  put  the  aircraft  In  airworthy  con- 
dition" (Bureau  Counsel  brief). 

Bureau  Counsel  noted  that  $35,000  "Is 
approximately  the  full  value  of  a  DC-3." 

"Sourdough's  financial  position  has 
changed  for  the  worse;  its  elaborate  plans 
for  future  operations  have  been  proven  to 
be  mere  'puffing,'  and  nothing  of  substance 
has  changed  with  respect  to  the  two  DC-3 
'wrecks,'  which  were  allegedly  available  to 
Sourdough  In  1959,  except  that  they  are  now 
a  little  older  and  a  little  dxistler.  Sourdough 
has  had  almost  12  years  to  repair  these  air- 
craft, and  it  Is  clear.  Judging  from  Sour- 
dough's and  Its  partner's  financial  condi- 
tion, that  It  will  never  be  able  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Johansen 's  stated  Intention 
to  repair  the  DC-3  aircraft  now  owned  by 
Sourdough  can  be  given  no  credence  In  light 
of  his  representations  to  the  Board  some 
four  and  a  half  years  ago  that  this  same 
aircraft  would  be  in  operation  In  a  few 
months"    (Bureau  Counsel  brief). 

CAB  action 
In  a  proceeding  to  revoke  the  carrier  for 
dormancy,  the  Board  in  1959  held  that  "It 
would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest"  to  revoke 
the  authority,  although  it  had  previously 
stressed  the  enforcement  problems  created 
by  the  rental  of  certificates. 

STANDARD     AnWATS 

Safety 
Declared  unfit  by  MATS. 
Finances 
As  of  Septemt>er  30,  1960,  working  capital 
was  minus  $135,800,  earned  surplus  minus 
$23,500. 

STEWART     An     BOIVICS 

Compliance 

In  1958:  Cease-and-desist  order  for  violat- 
ing CAB  reporting  regulations  by  failure  to 
supply  requested  explanations,  corrections, 
and  revisions  to  financial  reports  required  by 
the  act  and  the  Board's  regulations.  Stew- 
art failed  to  comply  until  an  enforcement 
proceeding  was  instituted  to  compel  com-, 
pliance. 

In  1962:  Air  carrier  operating  certificate 
revoked  by  PAA  January  5.  FAA  found  car- 
rier guilty  of  using  pilots  not  fully  qualified 
and  checked  in  accordance  with  ClvU  Air 
Regrulations.  permitting  unauthorized  per- 
sons on  the  flight  deck,  working  pilots 
beyond  flight  time  limitations,  using  pilots 
who  were  not  company  employees  to  carry 
passengers,  exceeding  aircraft  maintenance 
time  limits,  permitting  consumption  of  al- 
coholic beverages  on  board,  and  keeping  in- 
accurate aircraft  log  books  and  statements 
of  crew  competency  (American  Aviation 
Daily,  Feb.  15,  1962,  p.  300) . 

Financial 

Due  to  Inaccurate  reporting.  In  spite  of 
the  order  cited  above.  Stewart's  latest  bal- 
ance sheet  (Sept.  30,  1961)  Is  confusing.  It 
reports  current  assets  as  minus  $2,170  with 
"cash  on  hand"  of  minus  $3,251. 

Current  liabilities  were  reported  as  $70,594 
which  apparently  produces  a  working  capital 
deficit  of  $72,764. 

CAB    action 
On  appeal  by  the  carrier  the  Board  orally 
Indicated  its  intention   to  uphold   the  PAA 
action,  but  has  taken  no  action  as  to  Stew- 
art's supplemenUl  air  carrier  authority. 
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I         Compliance 

In  1S50:  Ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
violations  of  section  401(a)  of  the  then  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  which  consisted  of  operating 
United  States-European,  United  States- Alas- 
kan, United  Statefl-Paelflc  Islands  (Hawaii, 
Guam.  Okinawa)  operations  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  b,vsis  in  defiance  of  frequency 
limltailons  (11  CAB  350,  June  5.  1950). 

In  l')68:  Cj\B  denied  Transocean  authority 
to  ope.-ate  al.eged  charter  services  to  E\irope 
which  were  ii'.  fact  Illegal  individually  ticket- 
ed op'-rations  In  violation  of  the  Board's 
charter  policy  (E-12509,  May  16.  1958,  and 
E-126€8,  June  19,  1958) . 

In  1960:  Transooean  admitted  It  had  (1) 
Illegally  exchanged  air  transportation  for 
advertising  and  publicity  in  Violation  of  sec- 
tion 4U  of  the  act;  (2)  operated  in  violation 
of  Its  published  tarUTs  in  violation  of  section 
403  of  the  act;  and  (3)  illegally  exceeded  the 
10-fllght  schedule  frequency  limitation  In 
violation  of  section  401  of  the  act. 

This  enforcement  proceeding  was  not  pur- 
s\ied  after  Transoqaan's  bankruptcy. 

Bankmpi.  {  * 

nnancial 

As  of  September  80,  1961,  Transocean  re- 
ported current  assets  of  $1,181,000,  current 
liabilities  of  $16,067,000.  and  a  net  worth 
deficit  of  $18,079,00$. 

Transocean  left  uncoIlecUble  debts  for  fuel 
and  oil  due  Uile  Air  Force  totaling  $108,487 
and  the  Govf  rnmect  filed  a  claim  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  over  $369,000  In  bad  debts. 

Operations 
Dormant  for  the  12  months  ending  June 
30,1961  (latest available  period). 

CAB  action 

In  its  1969  decision  In  the  large  Irregular 
air  carrier  investigation,  the  Board  said: 

"Transocea:i's  recent  financial  reports 
show  substantial  losses  in  1967  and  its  cur- 
rent balance  sheet  position,  viewed  as  a 
separate  factcr,  is  not  good.  The  conclusion 
we  reach  Is  that  despite  the  effects  of  Its 
recent  losses,  Transocean  still  retains  much 
of  Its  generally  preeminent  position  in  the 
supplemental  field,  and  must  still  be  judged 
•  strong  supplememtal  carrier  in  terms  of 
overall  operational  ability." 

u  J.  ovnsEA  Anuoxxfl 
Compliance 

In  1955 :  Consent  oease-and-desist  order  for 
excessive  fiight  frequency  between  New  York 
and  Puerto  Rico,  for  holding  out  such  service, 
for  violating  ticketing  regulations,  and  for 
charging  other  than  the  fares  specified  in  its 
tariffs  filed  with  the  CAB. 

In  1957:  Carrier  ordered  forthwith  to  per- 
mit CAB  examination  and  copying  of  com- 
p:.ny  records,  whlcli  the  carrier  had  refused 
(Order  No.  B-10959,  Jan.  17,  1957.) 

In  1968:  Carrier  violating  the  Board's  char- 
ter policy  by  offering  unfilled  space  on  a 
charter  to  individual  members  of  the  general 
public  through  "what  amounted  to  public 
solicitation"  (D.  9680,  Order  No.  E-12833, 
July  23,  1958). 

In  1960:  Consent  cease-and-desist  order 
for  violation  of  section  403  of  the  act  for  ex- 
changing transportation  for  advertising,  pub- 
licity, and/or  promotional  goods  and  services 
(D.  10979.  Order  Na  E-l&9(>0,  Nov.  7.  1960). 

In  1961 :  Cease-and-desist  order  for  exces- 
sive flight  frequency  (routes:  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  Oakland  and  Chicago;  Chicago- 
Los  Anfreles:  Ixie  Angels-Honolulu)  (D.  10979, 
Order  No.  E-17823,  Dec.  12,  1961). 

I^tnances 
As  of  June  30.  1961.  working  capital  was 
minus  almost  $1,900,000.  earned  surplus  was 
minus  more  than  $1,700,000.  and  net  wcrth 
was  minus  over  $1,4304X)0.  This  is  far  worse 
than  the  financial  picture  of  carriers  dlsap- 
pruved  by  MATS  oa  financial  grounds. 


WORLD    WmX    AJRLIXES 

Compliance 

In  1954:  Air  carrier  operating  certificate 
revoked  June  17  for  a  flight  from  Burbank, 
Calif.,  to  Baltimore.  Md.  One  engine  was 
overdue  for  overhaul,  needed  to  be  changed, 
and  the  flight  was  by  a  wildcat  crew  when 
the  regular  crew  refused  to  fly  the  trip  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the  engine. 

In  1956:  Reinstatement  of  air  carrier  op- 
erating certificate  refused  by  CAA  because  of 
past  record  of  violations. 

In  1967.-  CAB  Trial  Kxaminer  recommend- 
ed suspension  of  the  carrier  for  dormancy 
during  preceding  33  months. 

He  also  noted  that  an  alleged  sale  of  the 
carrier  by  one  Eric  Pearson,  to  whom  the 
CAA  refused  to  issue  an  operating  certificate, 
appeared  to  be  a  dummy  purchaser,  which 
would  have  left  Pearson  in  hidden  control. 
He  noted  that  the  stock  was  bought  with  a 
promissory  note,  no  security  was  required, 
the  company  had  no  bank  account  or  assets, 
the  only  finances  nvailable  to  it  would  be 
what  might  be  available  to  the  buyer  from 
private  sources,  and  that  the  buyer  "has  no 
financial  resoiirces  himself."  He  noted  also 
that  Pearson  arranged  the  "sale"  within  a 
a-week  period  during  which  the  hearing  was 
recessed  at  the  company's  request,  and  im- 
mediately after  a  prior  "sale"  (not  approved 
by  the  Board  though  such  approval  was  re- 
quired) had  fallen  through. 

The  new  buyer,  one  Melvin  Catlett,  was 
previously  chief  pilot  of  a  nonsked  named 
"S.S.W."  (see  below).  All  in  all,  the  con- 
trolling stock  has  been  transferred  seven 
times  between  December  1956  and  March  31, 
1960  (IX>..  reopened  hearings,  D.  5132.  May 
24,  1961,  p.  15). 

In  1960 :  March  81 .  controlling  stock  passed 
to  S.  E.  Splcher,  the  carrier's  largest  creditor. 
Splcher  was  previously  president  and  prin- 
cipal stockholder  of  S.S.W.,  a  supplemental 
carrier  which  became  insolvent  by  July  1955, 
went  bankrupt  in  February  1959,  and  was 
suspended  b^  the  CAB  in  September  1959 
for  failure  to  make  refunds  to  passengers, 
and  canceling  flights  and  abandoning  ticket 
offices  without  notice. 

Safety 
See  above,  1954  and  1956. 
Finances 

March  30,  1959,  ca:rier  filed  voluntary  pe- 
tition of  bankruptcy. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  a  working  capital  was 
minus  $62,500.  earned  surplus  minus  $238,700 
(much  wor^e  than  carriers  rejected  by  MATS 
on  financial  grounds),  and  net  worth  minus 
$49,400  despite  inflating  the  balance  sheet  by 
valuing  Its  operating  authority  at  over 
$100,000.  CAB  accounting  policies  do  not 
permit  assigning  a  dollar  value  to  such 
authority. 

As  of  September  30, 1961.  the  ca  rlw  owned 
no  aircraft. 

CAB  action 

Trial  examiner's  1957  recommendation  to 
revoke  for  dormancy  dismissed  by  Board 
November  9,  1959. 


US.   TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  I^;>eaker.  1  year  ago 
today  President  Kennedy  signed  legisla- 
tion which  I  sponsored  establishing  the 
UJB.  Travel  Service  in  the  Dep>artment 
of    Commerce.     Its   job — to   attract   a 


larger  number  of  visitors  from  abroad, 
and  thereby  help  recapture  some  of  the 
$1  billion  deficit  in  foreign  exchange 
caused  by  the  heavy  imbalance  in  our 
international  tourist  travel.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  ask  how  well  that  job  is 
being  done. 

Considering  that  it  is  operating  with 
the  smallest  staS  of  any  executive  agency 
of  comparable  stature — 35  American  and 
22  foreign  employees — USTS  has  cer- 
tainly turned  in  an  impressive  amount 
of  activity.  In  12  short  months  the  serv- 
ice has,  among  other  things,  established 
oflBces  in  8  foreign  countries;  printed  and 
distributed  some  4.3  million  pieces  of 
promotional  literature,  in  7  languages, 
in  30  countries  abroad;  conducted  a 
major  advertising  campaign  in  European 
newspapers;  held  a  series  of  6  regional 
meetings,  with  delegates  from  all  50 
States,  to  promote  better  host  facilities 
here  at  home;  helped  to  make  substan- 
tial  improvements  in  Government  pro- 
cedures affecting  travel  from  abroad. 

But  the  real  measure  of  Travel  Serv- 
ice performance  is  in  the  volume  of  new 
visitors  from  abroad  who  have  actually 
arrived  in  this  coimtry.  During  the  first 
4  months  of  1962  the  number  ctf  business 
and  pleasure  travelers  from  abroad  in- 
creased by  16  percent  over  last  year.  In 
France,  one  of  our  principal  markets, 
travel  to  the  United  States  was  up  52  per- 
cent. If  this  trend  continues,  1962  will 
show  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  new 
visitors  to  this  countrv  of  any  previous 
year.  ^ 

Secretary  Hodges,  USTS  Director  Voit 
Gilmore,  Deputy  Director  John  Black, 
and  the  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  share  in  bringing  this  about.  On 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  US.  Travel 
Service  I  am  proud  to  report  to  the 
Congress  that  this  agency  has  exceeded 
my  best  expectation.  Its  record  for  the 
QrsL  year  more  than  justifies  continued 
support  from  the  Congress. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LAND- 
GRANT  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  2  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act 
that  brought  into  being  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.  I  suggest  that 
the  occasion  should  make  us  think  very 
deeply  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  toward  higher  educa- 
tion today. 

The  subject  is  controversial  in  our 
times.  Itie  subject  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsibility  toward  secondary 
and  elementary  school  systems  is  even 
more  controversial.  Members  of  the 
Congress  hold  strong  opinions  and  their 
opinions  naturally  deserve  our  respect. 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  this  Member 
of  the  House,  however,  that  the  centen- 
nial of  the  Land-Grant  Act  might  per- 
suade us  to  take  another  look  at  the 
whole    subject    of    education,   and    the 
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relationship  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  should  assxime. 

A  system  that  is  a  hundred  years  old. 
a  system  that  President  Lincoln  endorsed 
with  his  signature  on  an  act  sponsored 
by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  is  en- 
titled to  the  presumption  of  merit. 

The  Federal  Government  under  the 
Morrill  Act  granted  public  lands  to  the 
States  and  territories  for  the  support  of 
colleges  devoted  to  "liberal  and  practical 
education  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

The  Federal  Government,  in  short, 
used  the  public  substance — the  lands  it 
controlled — to  promote  both  practical 
and  liberal  education.  Some  people  may 
call  this  a  subsidy.  Others  will  call  it 
a  wise  employment  of  Federal  resources. 
There  is  no  violation  of  the  free  spirit 
when  Government  funds  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  citizens. 

You  can  walk  around  the  campuses 
and  nobody  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  so-called  private  college  and  the 
land-grant  school  except  for  the  age  of 
the  ivy,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
brains. 

There  are  68  land-grant  institutions 
in  the  50  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  produced 
not  only  master  artisans  and  engineers, 
who  are  necessary,  but  also  agronomists, 
teachers,  philosophers,  physicists,  and 
diplomats.  The  distinctioix  between  the 
students  and  graduates  of  the  private 
schools  and  the  land-grant  colleges  is 
that  the  young  men  and  women  attend- 
ing the  latter  would  never  have  had  the 
advantage  of  higher  education  if  the 
Federal  Government  had  not  helped  es- 
tablish the  schools.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  potential  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  might 
have  been  wasted  for  lack  of  opportu- 
nity. It  seems  to  me  an  unhappy  thing 
that  the  potential  of  other  young  people, 
equally  capable  and  equally  needed  by 
our  country,  might  be  wasted  now. 

We  do  not  have  the  leeway  for  this 
luxury  of  waste. 

Mr.  Lincoln  signed  a  bill  for  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  in  the  midst  of 
domestic  convulsion,  and  he  was  wise  in 
his  time  in  this  as  in  other  things.  He 
found  nothing  discreditable  in  using 
Federal  resources  to  meet  a  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  able  young  men 
and  women,  and  neither  should  we. 

I  greatly  hope  that  the  87th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  not  adjourn 
before  taking  decisive  action  on  biUs  to 
promote  education. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION 
PERMITTING  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
use  of  prayer  in  the  public  schools.    This 


step  is  taken  by  me  as  a  result  of  the 
unfortunate  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Engel  against  Vltale 
handed  down  by  the  Court  on  Jime  25, 
1962. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  reading 
and  analyzing  each  of  the  opinions  writ- 
ten by  the  Justices  in  this  case.  After 
reading  the  full  text  of  the  various  opin- 
ions written  by  the  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  school  prayer  case,  I 
am  appalled  at  the  tenuous  reasoning  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  in  the  case  by  the  six 
members  of  the  Court  who  struck  down 
the  right  of  prayer  in  public  schools. 
As  a  lawyer  I  am  shocked.  As  a  citizen 
of  a  Christian  nation  I  am  worried  about 
our  future  if  this  decision  continues  to  be 
recognized  as  the  law  of  the  land.  As  a 
public  oflacial  I  feel  that  I  am  compelled 
to  give  my  best  efforts  to  correcting  the 
horrible  wrong  that  has  been  committed. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  since  this 
measure  will  be  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee for  consideration.  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  will  be  dili- 
gent in  permitting  the  proposal  to  be 
considered  by  the  full  committee  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  since  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  measure  can  be  favorably  re- 
ported and  acted  upon  in  record  time. 

Unless  we  do  give  prompt  and  serious 
attention  to  this  proposal  in  our  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives we  will  be  flouting  the  will  of  the 
great  majojity  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion who  are  properly  demanding  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  be  erased  as 
a  statement  of  the  policy  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  can  do  no  less  than  say  to 
the  world  that  we  have  been,  and  are 
now,  and  will  be  in  the  future,  a  nation 
of  Christian  people  who  believe  in  the 
eflBcacy  of  prayer  and  the  propriety  of 
prayer  being  uttered  at  all  public  occa- 
sions and  public  places  where  people 
assemble. 


STRENGTHENING  OP  CRIMINAL 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  MAILING 
OF  OBSCENE  MATTER 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  one  of  its  most  unfortunate  decisions 
has  ruled  that  certain  publications  of 
particular  interest  to  male  sexual  per- 
verts and  for  the  furtherance  of  perver- 
sion shall  be  allowed  to  be  sent  through 
the  U.S.  mails. 

On  Tuesday.  June  26,  the  highest  court 
in  our  land  determined  that  this  filthy 
mail  matter  was  not  obscene  under  our 
criminal  statutes  which  provide  certain 
penalties  for  mailing  obscene  material. 
The  subcommittee  of  the  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  has  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings and  investigations  into  the  use  of 


the  mails  to  send  pornographic,  obscene, 
and  other  filthy  material  to  our  people! 
including  teenagers,  much  of  which  is 
unsolicited.  It  is  Indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  construe 
present  law  in  such  a  manner  and  to 
characterize  this  type  of  obscenity  as 
merely  "unpleasant,  uncouth,  and 
tawdry." 

Certain  publications  are  shocking  to 
the  decency  of  the  average  person.  The 
propaganda  of  perversion  contained  in 
these  magazines  is  completely  repulsive 
to  the  dignity,  morality,  and  nature  of 
our  society.  I  applaud  Justice  Tom  Clark 
who  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  and  I 
believe  his  arguments  in  favor  of  finding 
the  publications  as  having  violated  the 
obscenity  laws  are  convincing.  I  re- 
gret the  failure  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Bench  to  join  him  in  his  opinion. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
points  up  the  need  for  increased  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  the  general  public, 
particularly  parents  and  the  teenagers. 
We  must  be  aware  that  in  all  probability 
an  increased  flow  of  pornographic  and 
obscene  matter  will  be  circulated  through 
the  mails.  It  is  important  for  every  per- 
son who  receives  this  obscene  material  to 
send  it  to  a  postal  inspector  or  to  their 
postmaster  so  that  lyjproprlate  action 
can  be  .taken  to  prevent  further  use  of 
the  mafls  for  such  purposes. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  which  Is 
pending  before  another  committee  of  the 
Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  statutes  relating 
to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decislonijwill  serve  to  inspire  the  com- 
mittee to  which  my  bill  was  referred  to 
take  immediate  action.  I  am  hopeful, 
too,  that  the  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  matter  will  seek  the  en- 
actment of  additional  legislation  to  pre- 
vent another  Supreme  Court  decision 
such  as  the  one  I  have  discussed. 

May  I  assure  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  is  aware  of  this 
serious  problem,  and  we  have  taken  and 
we  are  taking  such  action  as  is  proper 
within  our  jurisdiction  on  this  important 
matter. 
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THE   WAURIKA   RECLAMATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  beginning  a  third  consecutive  week 
of  intensive  campaigning  In  the  House 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project 
near  Waurika,  Okla. 

This  week  the  Senate  passed  the 
Waurika  bill.  As  of  the  present  the  bill 
Is  in  the  subcommittee  in  this  House. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Rogers.  My  Texas  colleague,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  is  under  a 


constant  barrage  of  requests  from  not 
only  me  but  also  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  projects  In  their  districts.  Mr. 
Rogers,  whose  district  borders  mine,  and 
I  are  longtime  friends.  I  wish  to  pub- 
licly thank  him  for  his  generous  remarks 
he  made  to  Don  Morrison,  publisher  of 
the  Waurika  News- Democrat,  Thursday. 

Also,  the  same  appreciation  goes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  Aspinall.  We  do  appreciate  his 
position  as  chairman  of  Interior  emd 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  We  wish  to 
cooperate  with  him  In  every  way. 

I  feel  now  that  I  can  tell  my  constitu- 
ents back  home  that  if  the  slightest 
chance  arises  whereby  the  Waurika 
project  can  get  bearings,  my  two  fine 
colleagues  will,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  give  the  Waurika  project 
their  time  and  consideration. 

Wednesday,  I  talked  with  28  of  the 
31  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  The  majority  of 
these  members,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, will  favor  this  project.  The 
only  problem  is  getting  it  on  the  already 
heavily  loaded  calendar. 

Earlier  this  week.  Mr.  J.  M.  BuUard, 
Duncan;  Mr.  Don  Morrison.  Waurika; 
and  Mr.  Milton  Keating,  Lawton,  came 
here  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the 
Waurika  Dam  legislation.  Ttianks  to 
my  colleagues  from  Oklahoma,  and  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  to  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  they  have  gone  home 
in  much  higher  ^irits  than  when  they 
arrived. 

Colleagues,  I  wish  to  relate  to  you  the 
story  of  an  elderly  colored  lady  in  Wau- 
rika. She,  in  recent  weeks  like  nearly 
400  others,  has  had  her  home  ravaged 
and  her  garden  destroyed.  This  poor 
lady  probably  never  had  much  op(>or- 
tunity  for  formal  education.  She  Is  a 
pensioner.  It  is  all  she  can  do  to  make 
her  financial  ends  meet.  Can  you  not 
Just  imagine  how  she  feels  with  her  pos- 
sessions gone  and  no  real  means  of  re- 
pairing the  damage?  None  of  us  would 
like  to  have  our  homes  ransacked  and 
our  lives  and  thft  lives  of  our  families 
endangered.  |l 

Thus.  I  feel  that  we  have  only  one 
choice  In  the  case  of  the  Waurika  proj- 
ect. We  must  pass  it.  Our  Government 
has  oftentimes  been  called  a  govern- 
ment with  a  heart.  I  can  only  hope  and 
pray  that  this  concern  for  the  general 
welfare  be  extended  to  cover  these  peo- 
ple affected  by  near  annual  fioods. 

Before  concluding.  I  wish  to  recognize 
three  fellow  Oklahomans  who  are  the 
ones  who  have  done  the  fieldwork  for 
this  project.  They  are  Mr.  Mark  Bar- 
clay, regional  director  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Mr.  Frank  Rabb,  executive 
director  of  the  Oklahoma  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  and  Mr.  Ira  Husky,  chief 
engineer  for  the  Oklahoma  Park  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  continued  a  pro- 
longed daily  speechmaking  exercise  be- 
fore this  House.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
the  truth  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  will  continue  to  seek  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  conclude  by  asking 
each  one  here,  "What  would  you  write 
to  answer  this  poor  lady  who  has  lost  her 
belongings  and  her  garden?  What  can 
you  say?" 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rollcall 
No.  137  shows  me  as  being  absent  and 
not  voting.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
on  official  business.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


MORE  AND   MORE  FROM 
LESS  AND   LESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Dulski]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  Chancellor  C.  C.  Furnas  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  Schoellkopf  Medal  address. 

His  topic  was  "More  and  More  From 
Less  and  Less."  His  address  has 
brought  out  many  realistic  factors  fac- 
ing our  world  today.  I  would  like 
to  bring  his  deliberation  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

The  address  follows; 

Mors  and  Moki:  Fhom  Less  and  Less 

(Schoellkopf  Uedal  address  by  C.  C.  Furnas, 
chancellor,  Unlverilty  of  Buffalo) 

Tomorrow  morning  there  will  be,  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  120.000  more  himian 
mouths  to  be  fed  and  bodies  to  be  clothed 
and  sheltered  than  there  were  this  morning. 
As  the  earth's  population  rises  above  the 
present  3  billion  mark,  this  rate  of  Increase 
will  likewise  rise.  The  world  Is  Just  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  Impact  of  this  sociological 
chain  reaction. 

Despite  the  Impending  peril  of  the  super- 
saturation  of  the  world  with  human  flesh, 
this  paper  will  not  deal  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  population  control.  It  is  quite 
In  keeping  with  the  purpose  to  p>oint  out, 
however,  that  we  are  already  in  seriotis  dif- 
ficulty because  of  many  Imbalances  between 
distribution  of  population  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  resources  for  a  reasonably  ac- 
ceptable human  existence.  Though  world 
population  wlU  certainly  level  off  at  some 
future  date.  It  is  equally  certain  that  for  at 
least  a  generation  or  two  It  will  continue 
to  rise  at  an  Increasing  rate.  In  addition, 
there  Is  the  massive  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations" throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly among  the  previously  submerged  mil- 
lions. The  amount  of  goods  and  services 
which  each  individual  now  demands  (and 
has  always  needed)  Is  increasing  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  population. 

Multiply  the  population  numbers  by  this 
per  capita  demand  and  you  have  something 
approaching  an  explosion.  It  Is  quite  real- 
istic to  assume  that  by  the  year  2000,  the 
world  population  wUl  approach  6  billion 
and  the  total  bona  fide  demand  for  goods 
and  services  will  be  at  least  10  times  that 
of  1962.  If  those  demsoids  are  not  met  at 
least  reasonably  well  by  that  time,  we  will 
almost  certainly  be  In  the  midst  of  world- 
wide revolutionary  turmoU  which  will  far 
exceed  anything  we  have  witnessed  thus 
far.  This  will  be  bad  news  for  Western 
civilization. 

Despite  this  unhappy  prospect,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  do  the  ostrich  act  or  retreat  into 
a  mental  fallout  shelter.  Although,  without 
question,  there  Is  some  limit  to  the  amount 
of  goods  and  services  which  science  and 
technology  can  provide  for  human  existence. 


there  Is  no  firm  evidence  that  we  are  yet 
approaching  that  celling.  I  will  make  no 
predictions  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  world 
problems  In  AD.  3000,  or  even  3100  but  I  have 
a  fair  degree  of  confidence  that  scientists  cuad 
engineers  can  arrive  at  reasonable  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  physical  existence  for  the 
year  2000  If  we  work  hard  and  seriously — 
beginning  now.  We  have  not  really  faced 
trp  to  the  Issue  as  yet  and  it  Is  high  time 
that  we  do  so — as  a  professional  group,  as 
a  nation  and  a  civilization. 

No  thoughtful  person  would  contend  that 
the  attaliunent  of  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
world  can  be  brought  about  solely  by  pro- 
viding adequate  goods  and  services  for  a  com- 
fortable phji^cal  existence.  The  problems  of 
mass  civilization  Involve  several  other  most 
important  variables.  However,  at  this  junc- 
ture in  world  history — as  the  suppressed 
millions  are  beginning  to  emerge — the  sup- 
plying of  the  phj'sical  wherewithal  for  a 
reasonably  decent  standard  of  living  stands 
as  the  paranK>unt  problem  crying  for  Im- 
mediate solution.  This  Is  clearly  in  the  baili- 
wick of  science  and  technology.  This  con- 
clusion easily  leads  us  to  the  exploration  of 
our  storehouse  of  civilization;  i.e.,  our  supply 
of  natural  resources,  and  how  we  have  uti- 
lized them  and  how  we  might  make  them 
adequate  for  future  needs. 

One  may  broadly  classify  the  basic  re- 
sources necessary  for  htunan  existence  as: 
air,  sunshine,  food,  nonfood  agrlcultin-al 
products,  energy,  mineral  substances,  and 
water.  Air  and.  more  or  less,  fickle  amounts 
of  sunshine,  we  may  assume,  will  always  be 
with  us  and  the  supply  and  distribution  are 
essentially  unalterable.  No  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  comer  the  market  on  them,  nor  have 
they  been  subject  to  tax.  Let  us  hope  they 
stay  that  way.  The  inadequacy  of  the  supply 
of  food  and  other  agricultural  products  is 
serious  In  many  parts  of  the  world  and  truly 
acute  in  others  but  that  is  a  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  by  agricultural  exi>ert8.  The  solu- 
tion to  the  major  problems  of  the  energy 
supply  is  now  becoming  visible  because  of 
the  approaching  availability  of  controlled  nu- 
clear energy,  first  through  nuclear  fission  and 
probably  eventually  through  fusion.  This 
discourse  confines  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  min- 
eral substances  (metals  and  nonmetals)  and 
of  water  which  are  basic  and  necessary  for 
Industry  and  for  agriculture. 

The  discovery  and  winning  of  the  values 
from  the  world's  richer  mineral  deposits, 
through  the  utilization  of  relatively  simple 
technologies,  has  served  the  human  race 
reasonably  well  in  the  past  but  the  cream 
has  already  been  skinuned  from  the  best  of 
the  world's  mineral  deposits  and  we  are 
now  rapidly  arriving  at  the  point  of  dimin- 
ishing retiu-ns.  Though  the  law  of  con- 
servation of  matter  is  comforting,  it,  in  It- 
self, will  not  solve  the  problems.  Some 
scientific  breakthroughs  along  with  Improved 
technologies  must  be  forthcoming  to  meet 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  getting  "more  and 
more  from  less  and  less."  This  situation  pre- 
sents a  tremendous  new  responsibility  to  to- 
morrow's chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 

In  approaching  this  problem  we  should 
first  review  the  ground  rules  which  nature 
has  provided.  As  a  first  approximation,  mat- 
ter is  never  destroyed.  TTiere  is  Just  as  much 
Iron,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold  on  or  in 
the  earth  now  as  there  was  a  billion  years 
ago  and  will  be  a  billion  years  from  now. 
Only  the  distribution,  chemical  combinations 
and  concentration  of  the  various  elements 
change  as  nature  and  man  bandy  them 
around. 

For  the  most  part  we  have  obtained  our 
mineral  substances  from  a  relatively  few 
spots  In  the  uppermost  cnist  of  the  earth. 
In  the  earlier  days  the  search  for  deposits  of 
desired  minerals  was  largely  empirical,  often 
random,  and  usually  motivated  by  avarice. 
The  Image  of  the  old  prospector  with  his 
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faithful  burro,  sustained  by  someone's  grub- 
stake and  buoyed  up  by  tbe  certainty  that 
tomorrow  will  be  the  day  of  the  big  strike, 
still  has  some  tinges  of  romance  of  the 
wide-open -space  type. 

As  knowledge  has  advanced,  and  methods 
and  Instruments  for  geophysical  prospecting 
have  been  developed  and  liu-ge  capital  costs 
have  become  Involved,  prospecting  and  min- 
ing have  become,  for  the  most  part,  major 
corporate  activities.  Though  this  trend  may 
have  killed  some  of  the  glamor  of  the  old 
frontier,  It  has  led  to  more  systematic, 
thorough  and  effective  exploration  of  tbe 
earth's  crust  for  mineral  deposits.  This  in 
Itself  will  ease  the  burden  of  future  short 
supply  to  some  degree  for  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  fortunate  In  their  pattern 
of  mineral  distribution.  But  It  will  be  of 
little  aid  to  the  less  fortunate  regions  which 
are  lacking  In  the  richer  deposits  and  which 
are  Isolated  by  excessive  distances,  or  physi- 
cal or  political  barriers. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  we  are 
already  at  the  end  of  our  rope  as  far  as 
supplying  the  mineral  needs  of  the  world  Is 
concerned.  However  before  anyone  con- 
cludes that  Mother  Earth,  so  early  In  our 
Industrial  history,  has  let  us  down  In  the 
matter  of  mineral  substance,  let  us  be  s\ir« 
that  we  have  explored  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies.  After  all,  about  five-sevenths  of 
the  earth's  surface  Is  covered  with  the 
oceans  and  the  seas.  Could  It  be  that  there 
Is  something  there  which  we  might  seek? 

Explorers  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have 
opened  the  door  to  an  Intriguing  supply  of 
some  of  our  minerals.  In  the  1870's  the 
British  oceanographlc  vessel  Challenger 
dredged  up  a  number  of  strange  looking 
nodules  of  high  metal  content  from  the  floor 
of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
For  decades  after  that  It  appeared  that  only 
mythologlsts  and  Jules  Verne  were  Interested 
In  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Serious  explora- 
tion of  that  part  of  our  unknown  world  really 
began  with  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  of  1967  and  1958.  During  that  period 
the  vessels  of  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  (of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia) began  scraping  the  bottom  In  earnest.' 
Their  explorations  were  largely  In  the  south- 
eastern Pacific  Ocean.  From  depths  averag- 
ing about  14.000  feet  the  crew,  by  dredging 
and  underwater  photography  found  that 
great  areas  were  more  or  less  thickly  cov- 
ered with  metallic-bearing  nodules  which 
were  usually  from  1  to  9  Inches  In 
diameter.  The  maximum  metallic  content 
of  the  samples  was  50  percent  manganese 
(very  valuable  In  steelmaklng) ,  2  percent 
cobalt,  1.6  percent  nickel  and  1.9  percent 
copper.  The  average  concentrations  of  min- 
eral values  were  fairly  close  to  these  maxima. 

The  Investigators  estimated  that  this  one 
area  of  the  oceans  has  a  minimum  of  200 
billion  tons  of  these  high  mineral-bearing 
nodules.  Just  lying  there  waiting  for  the 
harvest.  The  gross  recoverable  value  of  the 
material  is  about  |60  per  ton  of  nodules  at 
the  present  prices.  If  these  estimates  are 
correct,  the  economic  value  of  the  nodules 
In  this  one  segment  of  the  Pacific  is  some 
•  12  trillion.  Perhaps  we  should  begin 
thinking  about  paying  off  our  national  debt 
and  settling  our  international  trade  balances 
in  manganese  nodules  rather  than  gold. 

No  one  has  yet  seriously  gone  about  the 
business  of  thoroughly  prospecting  and  re- 
covering the  minerals  from  this  strange  new 
source.  The  cost  of  recovery  from  deep  wa- 
ters tAT  from  the  shore  will  certainly  be 
high  but,  sooner  or  later,  clever  engineers 
will  surely  develop  a  technology  which  will 
make  the  operation  economically  feasible. 

But  to  whom  do  these  new  mineral  de- 
poslU  really   belongT    The   high  seas  have 
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long  been  considered  International,  with  no 
sovereign  rights  for  any  one  nation.  If  those 
watery  mines  prove  to  be  so  valuable  that 
several  nations  will  desire  them,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  some  Internation  disputes. 
If  such  arguments  are  to  be  settled  without 
open  warfare,  the  arg\unents  must  be  con- 
sidered by  some  neutral  body.  Should  cases 
go  to  an  admiralty  court,  or  will  this  be 
something  new  for  the  United  Nations? 
There  Is  already  a  large  body  of  discourse 
on  the  necessity  of  setting  up  a  body  of  In- 
ternational space  law:  will  it  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  corresponding  sea-bottom 
code?  It  appears  that  there  may  be  some 
Interesting  times  ahead  as  we  try  to  explore 
these  matters  in  depth. 

Even  more  Interesting  however  Is  the 
question  of  how  these  deposits  got  there  in 
the  first  place.  The  distribution  of  radio- 
active isotopes  in  these  manganese  nodules 
indicates  that  some  of  them  are  millions  of 
years  old.  They  have  apparently  been  formed 
by  extremely  slow  precipitation  processes  of 
these  metals  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
solved In  minute  quantities  in  surface  run- 
off water.  Are  there  substantial  amounts  of 
other  valuable  minerals  on  the  ocean  floor 
that  may  be  waiting  for  discovery?  Pres- 
ently available  evidence  does  not  indicate 
that  there  are  but  can  we  be  sure?  May 
there  not  be  new  worlds  for  the  geochemlst 
and  the  geophyslclst  to  explore?  Should 
we  start  developing  a  whole  fleet  of  weird 
Plccard  bathyscaphes  so  the  oceanographers 
can  scoot  around  In  the  murky  darkness  of 
the  sea  bottom  all  over  the  world  to  see 
what  the  slime  and  goo  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  really  does  contain?  These  ques- 
tions are  phrased  merely  to  emphasize  that 
we  have  probably  not  yet  come  to  the  end 
of  the  possibilities  of  new  types  of  explora- 
tion for  mineral  substances. 

Even  though  these  nodule  deposits  turn 
out  to  be  as  plentiful  as  estimated  and  even 
though  harvesting  methods  be  perfected, 
they  will  by  no  means  fulfill  all  the  antici- 
pated mineral  needs  of  the  near  future.  The 
metals  they  contain  are  important  but  they 
are  limited  in  number  and  would  probably 
not  be  available  to  all  peoples.  A  continu- 
ing Industrial  civilization  will  need  much 
more  than  this.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
greatest  gains  In  maintaining  adequate 
mineral  supplies  in  perpetuity  will  be  in 
Improved  or  new  technologies  of  recovery 
of  the  desired  material  from  the  readily 
available  ores.  The  criteria  of  commercially 
usable  ores  for  different  materials  is  rather 
revealing. 

For  American  practice,  at  least,  a  usable 
iron  ore  has  to  contain  60  percent  or  more 
of  iron.  In  contrast,  an  ore  which  contains 
1.6  percent  of  copper  Is  acceptable  as  a  source 
of  that  metal.  For  silver,  the  correspond- 
ing figure  is  about  0.04  percent.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  copper  and  of  silver  are  of  course 
many  times  that  of  iron,  which  Justifies  the 
use  of  the  lower  grade  ores,  but  the  record 
does  show  that  processes  are  available  or  can 
be  developed  to  recover  minerals  from  low 
grade  sources. 

Adjusting  a  technology  to  use  lower  grade 
material  sometimes  could  lead  to  dramatic 
gains  in  the  available  supply.  For  Instance, 
in  the  original  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  there  was  about  100  times  as  much 
ore  bearing  36  to  60  percent  Iron  as  there 
was  of  ore  containing  60  percent  or  more 
of  the  desired  metal.  A  relatively  small  shift 
downward  in  the  required  richness  of  the 
ore  could  thus  lead  to  a  tremendous  Increase 
In  the  STailable  raw  material.  Most  of  the 
high  grade  (over  60  percent)  iron  ore  has 
now  been  mined  from  that  region.  So.  ex- 
tensive use  Is  being  made  of  "beneficiation" 
operaUons.  that  Is  the  separation  of  the 
mineral  from  the  extraneous  material  such 
as  the  worthless  rock  or  dirt  usually  known 
M  gangue.  Many  Ipgenious  methods  are 
used  for  these  processes  of  concentrating  the 


various  minerals:  grinding,  washing,  gravity 
separation,  roasting,  air  elutrlatlon,  mag- 
netic separation,  or  flotation  of  flne  particles 
or  detergent  froths.  A  particularly  effective 
method  for  the  low  grade  taconite  Iron  ores 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  developed  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  These  very 
hard  siliceous  ores  containing  25  to  36  per- 
cent Iron  are  ground  to  extreme  fineness  and 
the  particles  of  iron  oxide  are  magnetically 
separated  from  the  siliceous  bits.  The  iron 
oxide  powder  is  then  sintered  to  produce  ag- 
glomerated nodules  that  are  usable  in  the 
iron  blast  furnace.  This  beneflclated  ore  is 
now  being  employed  extensively  on  the 
Niagara  Frontier  and  its  use  Is  spreading. 

A  more  telling  example  of  the  potential 
gain  in  possible  new  technologies  for  utilis- 
ing lower  grade  materials  is  found  in  the 
ca*e  of  aluminum.  The  present  technology 
for  producing  aluminum  metal  requires  a 
rather  highly  selected  aluminum  ore.  bauxite 
(aluminum  oxide  dlhydrate)  containing  66 
percent  or  more  of  alumintim.  This  special 
requirement  greatly  restricU  the  aluminum 
ore  supply  and  location  of  recovery  plants. 
Yet  all  soil— particularly  clay — conUins  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  aluminum.  Any  hoxue- 
holder'B  back  yard  contains  ample  amounts 
of  aluminum  for  his  own  use  for  a  long 
time,  provided  there  were  a  feasible  process 
for  recovering  that  metal  from  the  subsoil 
of  his  rose  beds.  There  have  been  repeated 
attempts  to  develop  that  magic  alumlnum- 
from-clay-process  but  thtis  far  none  have 
been  economically  feasible.  May  the  young 
scientists  and  engineers  keep  trying.  If  they 
should  be  successful,  they  would  undoubted- 
ly be  world  benefactors  of  the  first  order. 

To  pursue  the  theme  of  "more  and  more 
from  less  and  less."  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  should  look  into  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  rare  but  very  valuable  minerals. 
Ordinary  granite,  which  makes  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rocks  around  ua  contains, 
on  the  average,  about  4  parU  per  million  of 
uranium  and  12  parU  per  mUlion  of  thorium. 
If  this  uranium  and  thorium  could  effec- 
tively be  extracted  and  used  in  a  nuclear 
power  reactor,  the  amount  of  these  two  ele- 
ments obtained  from  each  ton  of  granite 
would  produce  energy  equivalent  to  the  burn- 
ing of  some  50  tons  of  coal.'  Thus  the  po- 
tential raw  material  for  essentially  an  In- 
finite energy  supply  for  future  civilization 
Is  almost  literally  under  the  feet  of  every- 
one— provided  we  develop  enough  cleverness 
to  use  it. 

This  rosy  idea  admittedly  smacks  of  the 
theme  of  R.  H.  Conwell's  famous  lecture 
"Acres  of  Diamonds"  of  a  generation  ago— 
which  dealt  with  the  values  we  can  find  all 
around  us.  If  we  have  proper  curiosity  and 
mental  acumen.  Hard-shelled  pragmatlsts 
consider  that  Conwell's  theme  Is  so  much  In- 
spirational hogwash.  Probably  they  are  cor- 
rect most  of  the  time  but  not  necessarily  in 
all  cases. 

Before  you  assume  that  this  uranium- 
thorium  suggestion  is  pure  fantasy,  note 
that  it  is  being  taken  seriously  to  the  extent 
of  exploration  of  methods  of  extracting 
thorium  from  ordlnuy  granite.  In  its  latest 
report  on  atomic  energy  research,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  states  that  the 
Oak  Ridge  Laboratories  have  been  making 
recoveries  of  thorium  oxide  from  granite 
samples  from  the  Pikes  Peak.  Oolo.,  region.' 
They  report  that  the  cost  of  extraction  of 
thorium  from  granite  conUlnlng  12  parts  per 
million  Is  MOO  to  1600  per  pound  From 
higher  grade  rock  containing  20  to  60  parts 
per  million  thorium  might  be  recovered  for 
tlOO  to  9200  per  pound. 


•  Brown,  H..  J.  Bonner,  and  J.  Weir.  "The 
Next  Hundred  Years."  Viking  Press.  New 
York.  1987.  p.  111. 

'  "Atomic  Energy  Research."  a  special  re- 
port of  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Conrunlsslon.  De- 
cember  1961.  pp.  166.  156. 
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The  price  Is  too  high  but  the  idea  Is  right. 
The  methods  of  extraction  used  were  of  the 
standard  classical  chemical  variety.  In  or- 
der to  achieve  low-cost  recovery  a  new.  un- 
orthodox approach  may  be  called  for. 

Suppose  some  clever  researcher  found  a 
highly  selective  solvent  material  which  would 
directly  pick  out  the  relatively  few  molecules 
of  uranium  and  thorium  from  highly  pul- 
verized granite  and  thus  isolate  and  concen- 
trate these  power-producing  materials  for 
reactor  use.  Such  a  basic  discovery  might 
well  lead  to  one  of  those  acres  of  diamonds. 

But.  contends  the  practical  man,  there  is 
not  and  never  will  be  any  magic,  selective 
solvent  such  as  that  suggested.  Perhaps  not 
a  solvent  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  perhaps 
there  are  other  ways  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem. Oo  bfMsk  to  nature  and  consider  the 
oyster — even  as  did  Lewis  Carroll.  No  one 
will  question  the  fact  that  the  oyster  is  a 
very  stupid  fellow,  but  by  some  chemical 
process  of  which  we  intelligent  humans  are 
to  date  entirely  Ignorant,  the  oyster,  like 
a  pickpocket  In  a  mob.  is  able  to  select  the 
copper -bearing  molecules,  which  are  present 
In  sea  water  at  a  concentration  of  about  one 
part  per  million,  and  concentrate  them  in- 
side its  own  body  structure  by  about  a 
thousandfold.  This  copper  Is  used  in  the 
oysters  own  peculiar  cardiovascular  proc- 
esses and  hence  Is  necessary  for  its  survival. 

Striking  as  this  result  may  seem  to  be.  the 
oyster  Is  not  a  partlicularly  outstanding  per- 
former In  this  business  of  getting  more  and 
more  from  less  and  less — that  is  concentrat- 
ing necessary  minerals  from  very  dilute  solu- 
tions. Many  of  its  compatriots  in  the  so- 
ciety of  sea  organisms  do  a  great  deal  better. 
The  lobster  has  a  concentration  of  iodine 
in  its  Interior  structure  which  Is  several 
thousand  times  that  of  the  surrounding  sea 
water.  The  slimy  and  repulsive  sea  cucum- 
ber builds  up  a  concentration  of  10  percent  of 
vanadium  in  its  respiratory  tract.*  This  is 
a  concentration  increase  of  something  like 
a  mlllionfold.  Recently  a  paper  from  the 
Marine  Biological  Association  Laboratory  of 
Plymouth.  England,  ^ted  that  researchers 
have  found  appreciable  quantities  of  the 
Important  metal,  niobium  (often  called 
columblum)  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  ascld- 
lans,^  the  family  of  sea  animals  represented 
by  the  familiar  skate.  Niobium  has  recently 
achieved  great  Importance  In  the  hardening 
of  high  quality  steels  and  in  making  Jet- 
engine  blades  corrosion  resistant  and  more 
useful  at  very  high  temperatures. 

The  ability  of  living  organisms  to  build 
up  concentrations  of  various  elements  U  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  ones  I  have  men- 
tioned. It  seems  almost  to  be  a  universal 
characteristic.  We  do  not  need  to  go  to  the 
sea  for  examples.  Each  of  you  has  one  close 
at  hand,  namely,  your  own  body.  By  what 
process  does  your  own  biological  equipment 
take  the  minute  traoes  of  iodine  in  your  food 
and  build  them  up  by  some  one-hundred- 
thousandfold  in  your  ovrti  thyroid  glands? 
Or,  how  about  the  Iron  in  your  blood,  or  the 
calcium  In  your  bones  and  teeth?  These 
are  all  biochemical  reactions  which  literally 
pick  one  molecule  out  of  the  multitude  and 
build  it  into  a  new.  concentrated  chemical 
structure  for  biological  purposes.  Despite 
all  the  research  that  has  been  carried  on  In 
biochemistry,  we  have  to  date  but  very  little 
understanding  of  the  true  kinetics  of  reac- 
tion of  the  Individual  molecules  which  are 
Involved. 

Though  man  does  not  yet  know  how  the 
oyster,  the  sea  cucumber,  or  his  own  thyroid 
gland  performs  these  tricks  of  extreme  con- 
centration, he  has  occasionally  become  very 
Interested  In  other  processes  for  recovering 
mineral   values  from  very  dilute  solutions, 

*  Furnas,  C.  C.  "The  Storehouse  of  ClvU- 
Uatlon,"  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  1938.  p.  26. 

'Carlisle,  D.  B.  laid  L.  O.  Hummerstone, 
"Nature,"  vol.  181    (1968),  pp.  833  and  1002. 


particularly  sea  water.  Of  course,  ordinary 
salt  has  been  obtained  by  the  evaporation 
of  sea  water  for  thousands  of  years,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  much  less  plentiful  ma- 
terials. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  recovery 
of  dilute  materials  goes  back  to  the  defeat 
of  Germany  in  World  War  I.  You  may  re- 
call that  Germany  was  forced  to  agree  to  the 
payment  of  a  very  large  Indemnity  in  gold. 
For  a  while,  at  least,  this  obligation  was 
taken  very  seriously.  The  eminent  German 
chemist.  Dr.  Fritz  Haber,  thought  there  was 
some  possibility  of  recovering  the  required 
gold  from  sea  water.  He  carried  on  various 
oceanographlc  investigations  and,  although 
many  of  his  records  of  analysis  of  samples 
carried  the  notation,  "nichts  zu  finden."  he 
did  find  the  average  concentration  of  gold 
In  sea  water  to  be  about  O.CXH  micrograms 
p^r  liter.  This  is  very  small.  Indeed,  but 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  gold  there  and  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  ocean.  There  was  plenty 
of  gold  available  for  paying  the  indemnity 
if  it  could  Just  be  picked  out  of  its  watery 
storehouse.  Haber  tried  to  devise  a  method 
for  recovering  metallic  gold  from  these  very 
low  concentrations,  but  he  was  never  suc- 
cessful.   The  indemnity  was  never  paid. 

Gold  has  always  held  a  unique  fascination 
for  men — particularly  gold  from  sea  water. 
A  very  Interesting  proposal  was  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Colin  Pink, 
then  head  of  the  division  of  electrochemis- 
try at  Columbia  University.  By  very  care- 
ful control  of  electrical  potential  gradients. 
Dr.  Fink  had  found  that  it  was  possible  to 
plate  out  selectively  almost  any  desired  me- 
tallic element  from  an  aqueous  solution.  He 
made  the  suggestion — perhaps  seriously,  per- 
haps not — that  ocean  liners,  by  maintaining 
the  appropriate  potential  gradient  between 
the  propeller  shaft  and  sea  water,  would  be 
able  to  plate  out  substantial  amounts  of 
gold  on  the  propeller  blades  during  every 
ocean  crossing  and  thus  perhaps  pay  oper- 
ating expenses.  I  do  not  think  anything 
ever  came  of  the  idea,  but  it  Is  an  Interest- 
ing speculation. 

It  will  be  refreshing  now  to  turn  to  a 
success  story.  In  the  1920*8  the  demand  for 
the  rather  noxious  and  corrosive  element, 
bromine.  Increased  very  sharply  because  it 
was  useful  in  the  process  of  making  ethyl 
fluid  for  antiknock  gasolines.  Up  to  that 
time  the  source  of  bromine  had  been  brines 
from  wells  in  both  this  country  and  Ger- 
many, but  these  sources  were  proving  to  be 
inadequate.  After  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
mentation, a  successful  production  plant 
for  recovering  bromine  from  sea  water  went 
on  stream  about  30  years  ago  at  Wilmington. 
N.C..  operated  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
Pure  bromine  was  recovered  at  the  rate  of 
about  50,000  pounds  per  day  from  sea  water. 
The  concentration  of  that  element  in  the 
sea  water  from  which  It  comes  is  be- 
tween 40  and  60  parts  per  million.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  biochemical  process.  The 
bromine  is  merely  replaced  from  its  com- 
pounds by  the  use  of  a  similar  element, 
chlorine.  This  is  a  profitable  operation  be- 
cause bromine  commands  a  considerably 
higher  market  price  than  does  chlorine. 
It  is  a  straight  chemical  process,  well  con- 
trolled and  effective,  but  it  does  not  have 
the  concentrating  potential  that  many  of 
the  living  organisms  display. 

As  an  extracurricular  activity  during  the 
operation  of  this  bromine  plant,  the  Dow 
chemists  did  extract  gold  from  the  proc- 
essed sea  water.  The  result  was  a  highly 
visible.  Intriguing  little  nugget  that  proved 
that  Dr.  Haber  was  right— that  there  Is  "gold 
In  them  thar  waves."  However,  the  recovery 
cost  was  considerably  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  metal.  So.  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned after  it  was  proved  that  It  could  be 
done. 

During  World  War  IT.  the  oce«n  also  be- 
came and  still  Is  a  major  source  of  supply 


of  the  well-known  metallic  element,  magne- 
sium, which  is  present  in  sea  water  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  thousand  parts  per  mil- 
lion. Here  again,  however,  the  process  Is 
essentially  one  of  replacement — well  known 
to  students  of  freshman  chemistry.  Calcium 
from  limestone  or  oyster  shells  Is  use<l  as  a 
replacing  element  to  release  magnesium  com- 
pounds which  are  later  reduced  to  metal. 

Some  years  back  I  was  guilty  of  exploring 
another  type  of  operation  for  concentrating 
metals  from  very  dilute  solutions.  With  the 
aid  of  graduate  students  I  began  exploring 
the  feasibility  of  using  base-exchange  reac- 
tions as  a  means  of  concentrating  metals 
from  dilute  solutions.  Base-exchange  ma- 
terials, or  zeolites,  are  used  in  water  soften- 
ers and  hence  are  fairly  common  household 
materials. 

Dilute  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  were 
passed  through  a  bed  of  zeolite.  In  passing 
through  this  zeolite  bed,  the  copper  ions 
would  be  absorbed,  or  would  enter  into  a 
loose  chemical  combination  with  the  com- 
pounds of  the  solid  zeolite,  and  be  retained 
on  the  surface.  The  bed  would  then  be  re- 
generated with  sulfuric  acid.  Very  sub- 
stantial increases  In  concentration  were  ob- 
tained in  this  manner.  Starting  with  dilute 
solutions  (0.005  normal  copper  sulphate), 
increases  in  concentration  of  some  220-fold 
in  one  stage  were  obtained."  This  sounds 
like  a  good  start.  If  such  a  process  were  ap- 
plied to  a  concentration  operation,  under 
idealized  conditions,  one  pound  of  sulfuric 
acid  which  would  be  used  for  the  regenera- 
tion would  bring  about  an  Increase  In  con- 
centration equivalent  to  the  evaporation  of 
4,200  pounds  of  water.  It  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  some  practical  possibilities 
here. 

It  had  been  my  Intention  to  pursue  this 
research  further  with  the  idea  that  a  suc- 
cessful process  might  be  developed  for  the 
recovery  of  both  copper  and  zinc  from  brass 
mill  pickle  liquors  but,  with  the  advent  of 
World  War  II,  many  things  happened  which 
prevented  my  returning  to  this  research 
field. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  there  have 
been  some  quite  marked  advances  in  the 
synthesis  of  these  base-exchange  zeolites  and 
they  are  used  for  many  specialized  pur- 
poses. For  Instance,  a  large  part  of  the 
distilled  water  used  in  laboratories  is  now 
produced  by  the  use  of  two  different  zeo- 
lites which  remove  first  the  positive  and 
then  the  negative  mineral  ions  which  are 
found  in  tapwater.  Zeolites  are  also  used 
for  recovery  of  certain  specialized  metallic 
elements  in  some  processes,  but  not  on  large  , 
scale.  They  are  also  used  in  research  for  the 
separation  of  some  Isotopes. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Ccxnmlssion  reports 
exploratory  work  on  using  base  exchange 
materials  for  the  separation  of  plutonium, 
neptunium,  and  thorium  from  reactor  fission 
products.'  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
result  in  Improved  methods  of  reprocessing 
reactor  fuels  and  of  waste  disposal.  Hence 
there  are  several  speclaliised  uses  of  the  base 
exchange  materials  but  as  far  as  I  know  the 
process  is  not  yet  being  used  for  the  large- 
scale  separation  and  concentration  of  the 
more  conunon  metals. 

These  exemiples  of  recovery  of  metals  from 
dilute  solution  by  conventional  methods  have 
some  value  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  interest  but 
except  In  the  cases  of  bromine  and  magne- 
sium, they  appear  to  have  a  limited  future  in 
the  practical  exploitation  of  that  great 
mine — the  sea. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  oomlng  back  to  the 
sea.  Some  60  of  nature's  82  elements  have 
been  Identified  in  it.  The  ocean  waters  hold 
at  least  16  billion  tons  of  copper.  7  trillion 
tons  of  boron,  16  billion  tons  of  mangansM, 


•  Beaton.  R.  H.  and  C.  C.  Purnas.  Ind.  Eng. 
Chem.33.p.  1600  (1941). 

*  Atomic  Energy  Research.  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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30  billion  tons  of  uranium,  half  a  bUUon  tons 
of  silver,  and  10  million  tons  of  gold.* 

There  Is  enormous  mineral  value  there  but 
only  the  more  lowly  living  organisms  have, 
as  yet,  found  the  way  to  concentrate  them 
from  extremely  dilute  solutions  In  a  highly 
selective  manner.  With  oui  vast  knowledge 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  why  have  we  not 
been  able  to  acquire  this  knowledge?  There 
may  be  a  logical  answer.  We  have  not  yet 
developed  a  technique  In  chemistry  to  deal 
with  truly  small  quantities,  that  Is,  Individ- 
ual molecules. 

A  great  deal  Is  known,  of  course,  about 
the  chemical  composition  and  physical 
character  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sub- 
stances, from  materials  as  simple  as  water 
to  the  very  complex  body  proteins.  In  their 
stable,  or  static,  condition.  Also  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  is  available  about  the  gross, 
or  overall,  results  when  chemical  reactions 
take  place  between  vast  numbers  of  mole- 
cules. But  surprisingly  little  Is  exactly 
known  about  what  actually  takes  place  In 
the  minute,  fine  structure  of  individual 
units.  Methods  have  not  been  developed  to 
separate  the  individual  molecules  from  each 
other  and  observe  how  they  act  as  entities. 
We  only  see  through  a  cloud — indirectly  and 
somewhat  darkly. 

The  chemist  who  wishes  to  know  how  In- 
dividual molecules  behave  in  chemical  reac- 
tions can  have  sympathy  with  the  astrono- 
mer who  endeavors  to  acqtilre  knowledge 
about  the  solid  surface  of  the  planet  Venus. 
Venus  is  perpetually  shrouded  with  a  thick 
cloud  layer.  No  human  eye  has  ever  seen 
Ita  surface  nor  has  any  photographic  plate 
ever  recorded  It.  Astronomers,  by  various 
observations,  have  learned  a  grea^deal  about 
Venus — its  size,  weight,  density,  tempera- 
ture, and  the  composition  of  the  cloud 
layer — but  no  one  has  any  direct  knowledge 
of  what  actually  goes  on,  on  the  body  of 
the  planet  Itself.  Analogously,  the  chemist 
cannot  determine  what  goes  on  in.  or  at.  In- 
dividual molecules,  because  he  always  has  to 
deal  with  so  many  of  them  that  individual 
actions  are  lost  in  the  mob. 

Why  has  it  not  been  possible  to  observe 
Individual  molecules  in  action?  Essentially 
because  they  are  extremely  small.  For  in- 
stance, a  very  minute  and  almost  invisible 
particle  of  fog,  1  micron  (a  millionth  of  a 
meter)  In  diameter  contains  about  10  bil- 
lion water  molecules.  That  number  is  sev- 
eral times  as  great  as  the  entire  human 
population  on  the  Earth.  But  chemists, 
despite  the  refinements  of  their  science  at 
the  present  time,  are  not  able  to  study  the 
reactions  in  a  sample  as  small  as  that.  Even 
with  the  most  modern  methods,  they  usu- 
ally deal  with  samples  that  contain  at  least 
10"  to  10"*  molecules.  Hence,  any  chemical 
reactions  they  study  are  the  gross  effect  of 
the  interaction  of  a  tremendous  number  of 
molecular  entitles.  It  might  be  that  a  new 
field  of  exploration  would  unfold  If  the 
chemist  could  find  methods  of  observing  the 
reaction  between  Just  two — or  at  the  most 
a  very  few — molecules.  Perhaps  then  he 
could  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
how  the  oyster,  in  its  stupid,  plodding  way, 
reaches  out  with  Its  chemical  arms  to  pick 
up  Just  the  one  molecule  In  a  million  which 
Its  digestive  system  desires. 

Such  a  suggestion  would  be  the  rankest 
kind  of  fantasy  were  it  not  for  the  past  suc- 
cess In  a  parallel  science — nuclear  physics. 
The  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
atom  and  the  whole  general  field  of  nuclear 
physics  made  relatively  little,  solid  progress 
until  the  researchers  were  able  to  observe  the 
effects  and  the  reactions  of,  literally,  indi- 
vidual particles.  The  Wilson  cloud  chamber, 
the  Geiger  counter,  the  tracks  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  the  various  scintillation 
counters  were  developed  into  tools  for  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  the  individual,  mi- 


nute ba«lc  particles,  such  as  electrons,  pro- 
tons and  neutrons,  which  make  up  the 
structure  of  individual  atoms.  After  those 
tools  were  at  hand,  progress  came  very  rapidly, 
but  as  long  as  the  physicist's  work  had  been 
confined  to  dealing  with  10"  particles  in  in- 
dividual samples  (•  being  very  large),  prog- 
ress was  very  slow.  The  chemist  is  still  in 
the  state  of  dealing  with  tremendous  num- 
bers of  molecules  in  even  his  smallest  sample 
and  hence,  he  is  not  able  to  arrive  at  that 
understanding  of  the  actions  of  individual 
molecules  which  is  probably  necessary  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  first  imitate  and 
then  improve  on  nature  In  this  pickpocket 
(highly  selective)   chemistry. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  the  chemist  may 
devise  an  experimental  tool  which  would  be 
analogous  to  the  great  breakthrough  of  the 
nuclear  physicists  a  few  decades  back?  I  am 
not  sure  there  Is  but  I  do  have  a  suggestion. 

Dtiring  the  past  few  years  the  physicists. 
In  connection  with  studies  of  atomic  and 
molecular  resonance,  have  developed  the 
technique  of  "molecular  beams."  In  a  molec- 
ular beam,  one  observes  the  effect  of  the 
electromagnetic  radiation  on  the  trajectory 
of  the  molecule.  Some  molecules  can  be  de- 
tected with  a  sensitivity  of  one  per  second, 
and  the  observation  of  a  few  thousand  a  sec- 
ond U  easy. 

Would  the  mere  detection  of  individual 
molecules  open  the  way  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  detailed  kinetics  of  the  chemical 
reaction  of  individual,  or  a  few,  molecules? 
I  am  not  qualified  to  answer,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  Interesting  to  find  out.  There 
niight  be  something  there. 

That  suggefction  may  merely  be  fabricated 
from  moonbeams  and  hence  should  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  The  modern-day  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  biology,  bio- 
chemistry and  physics,  if  they  get  together 
and  become  really  excited  may  eventually 
find  some  better  way  of  achieving  the  basic 
understanding  of  the  chemical  kinetics  of 
the  highly  selective,  concentrating  reactions 
of  living  organisms.  It  may  be  that  a 
breakthrough  will  come  through  refinements 
in  the  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes,  which  have 
been  very  fruitful  as  molecular  tags  In  the 
study  of  the  kinetics  of  photosynthesis,  for 
Instance.  I  can  visualize  a  number  of  top- 
notch  Ph.  D.  theses  and  perhaps  a  Nobel 
Prize  or  two  resulting  from  serious  explora- 
tions In  these  fields. 

There  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Interest 
seems  to  be  growing.  A  recent  article  • 
dealing  with  prosaic  Inorganic  chemistry 
speaks  of  the  "neglected  area  of  biological 
Inorganic  chemistry.  The  role  played  by 
metals  in  many  biologically  Important  com- 
pounds Is  well  known,  but  little  funda- 
mental work  has  been  done.  •  •  •  Addi- 
tional knowledge  would  bring  us  closer  to 
the  understanding  of  many  catalytic  proc- 
esses." 

However  It  is  acquired.  It  seems,  almost 
certain  that  when  we  do  grasp  Che  basic 
knowledge  of  the  highly  selective  biochemi- 
cal reactions  I  have  mentioned,  new  doors 
will  open  for  getting  more  and  more  of  our 
necessary  minerals  from  less  and  less  con- 
centrated sources.  Not  only  will  geophysi- 
cal exploration  be  Improved,  technologies 
will  be  developed  for  recovery  of  valuable 
materials  from  low-grade  ores,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  from  ordinary  rocks,  from 
brackish  landlocked  waters  and  from  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  Economical  methods  will 
be  devised  for  recovering  waste  materials 
which  are  now  dumped  into  streams  or  into 
the  ground  and  which  seriously  pollute  our 
fresh  water  supplies. 

Be  it  emphasized  that  in  suggesting  that 
we  learn  how  living  organisms  perform 
these  chemical  tricks,  I  am  not  suggesting 
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that  we  should  merely  try  to  duplicate  na- 
ture. There  would  be  no  point  in  the  exer- 
cise unless  we  could  greatly  Improve  on 
nature.  It  Is  almost  a  truism  that  living 
organisms  are  temperamental  and  delicate 
and  that  their  processes  are  slow  and  In- 
efficient. Nature  doesn't  need  to  be  effi- 
cient; neither  does  It  need  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
After  all,  what  is  time  to  an  oyster  or  an 
ascldlan?  A  successful  chemical  plant  may 
need  to  accomplish  a  result  In  seconds  to 
which  a  sea  cucumber  might  devote  months. 

Chemists  have  improved  on  nature  many 
times — witness  the  classic  examples  of  syn- 
theses of  anllln,  vanillin,  vitamin  C  or  thy- 
roxin— and  certainly  if  we  learn  the  minute 
kinetics  of  natural  metal  accinnulatlon 
there  will  be  a  good  chance  that  we  can 
develop  practical   Industrial   processes. 

Since  this  la  a  speculative  paper.  It  is  in 
order  to  visualize  the  type  of  mineral  recov- 
ery plant  which  might  be  commonplace 
along  our  ocean  shores  within  a  relatively 
few  years  after  we  lecu-n  the  basic  secrets 
of  the  oyster. 

It  will  be  a  relatively  large  structure,  but 
clean  and  quiet.  There  will  be  conduits 
handling  a  large  flow  of  sea  water.  There 
will  be  the  expected  array  of  pipes  and 
pumps  and  various  electrolytic  cells,  col- 
umns, tanks  and  vats.  The  apparatus  will 
cluster  around  a  very  substantial  nuclear 
powerplant  which  I  assume  will  be  utiliz- 
ing the  fusion  process,  that  is  the  nuclear 
reaction  using  heavy  hydrogen  (deuterium) 
to  produce  helium  with  a  great  release  of 
energy.  This  plant  will  produce  all  of  the 
sensible  heat  and  electrical  energy  required 
and  it  will  be  self-perpetuating  for  It  will 
obtain  Its  fuel — deuterium— from  the  sea. 
This  heavy  hydrogen  Is  present  in  all  water 
(H,0)  In  the  ratio  of  1  part  of  deuterium 
to  5,000  parts  of  ordinary  hydrogen.  Hence 
the  supply  Is  essentially  infinite. 

Prom  this  plant,  by  the  clever  processes 
yet  to  be  discovered,  will  come  various  val- 
uable minerals:  magnesium  and  bromine  of 
course,  plus  uranium,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel, 
boron,  sliver  with  a  touch  of  gold,  potassium 
plus  all  the  sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 
which  you  might  wish.  A  copious  supply  of 
fresh  water  will  be  the  principal  byproduct. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  beast.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  winning  of  many  of 
the  minerals  from  the  sea  can  be  econom- 
ically feasible  only  when  there  Is  a  multi- 
product  system  of  continuous  complementary 
processes  such  as  suggested  above.  This  is 
going  to  require  new  technologies  and  prob- 
ably new  business  combinations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  antitrust  laws  do  not  interfere. 

Since  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  Schoell- 
kopf  Award  some  may  contend  that  the  neb- 
ulous and  "way  out"  tone  of  this  paper  la 
not  in  keeping  with  the  well-known  prac- 
ticality of  the  early  Schoellkopfs.  I  doubt 
If  that  is  true.  Jacob  Schoellkopf,  6r..  was 
an  Imaginative  pioneer.  He  came  to  Buffalo 
In  1841  when  It  was  still  truly  the  frontier. 
He  successfully  established  and  guided  new 
businesses  including  hydropower. 

Jacob  Schoellkopf.  Jr..  followed  his  fa- 
ther's footsteps  In  bold  exploration  In  an- 
other new  world — the  chemical  industry. 
By  research  and  development  he  outdid  the 
ingenuity  of  the  German  dyemakers  (who 
had  held  a  world  monopoly  until  that  time) 
and  established  the  parent  company  of  the 
present  National  Aniline  Division  of  the  Al- 
lied Chemical  Corp. 

It  was  Junior  who  established  the  Schoell- 
kopf medal  In  honor  of  his  father  with  the 
hope.  I  am  sure,  that  Its  annual  awarding 
would  stimulate  new  thinking  and  explora- 
tion into  new  fields.  Though  they  might 
Justifiably  criticize  some  of  my  conclusions 
and  speculations.  I  am  confident  the  Schoell- 
kopfs, father  and  son,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  know  that  there  are  still  new 
worlds  to  be  explored  and  new  methods  to 
be  developed   to  promote  man's  progress. 
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To  summarize:  The  very  rapidly  rising 
world  population  with  Its  attending  in- 
creased per  capita  demand  for  goods  and 
services  Is  coming  at  a  time  when  we  are 
beginning  to  face  some  severe  mineral  short- 
ages. The  sociological  as  well  as  economic 
situation  win  become  extremely  serious  un- 
less within  the  generation,  we  develop  dis- 
tinctly new  methods  of  getting  more  and 
more  from  less  and  less — from  the  earth's 
crust,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  from 
ocean  water  itself,  and  from  brackish  in- 
land lakes. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  these  needs 
can  be  met.  provided  there  is  an  immediate, 
serious,  multidlsclplined  attack  by  chemists, 
physicists,  biologists,  biochemists,  and  en- 
gineers on  the  multitude  of  problems  in- 
volved. It  is  particularly  important  that 
truly  basic  knowledge  of  the  kinetics  of  many 
biochemical  processes  of  living  organisms  be 
acquired  and  applied  to  distinctly  new  chem- 
ical engineering  and  metallurgical  processes. 
If  these  bold  deeds  are  accomplished,  we 
may  look  forward  with  renewed  confidence 
to  the  well-being  of  our  children  and  ovir 
grandchildren. 

Admittedly  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion in  this  paper—but  that  is  the  stuff  of 
which  progress  is  constructed.  To  quote  an 
eminent  British  scientist.  A.  V.  HUl.  "It  is 
dangerous  to  speculate  too  far,  but  it  is 
foolish  not  to  speculate  at  all." 


ADVANCING   BASIC  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Nix  J  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
propose  to  deal  today  with  those  bills 
concerned  with  advancing  basic  educa- 
tion for  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 
and  for  adult  illiterates,  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  House  soon  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
wish  to  note  there  are  several  other  edu- 
cation bills  in  the  package  to  be  pre- 
sented by  this  committee  which  are  of 
equal  significance  to  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare. Acting  on  the  suggestion  from  the 
President  that  education  of  our  youth  is 
our  first  line  of  defense,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has 
worked  hard  and  diligently  during  this 
session  on  education  bills  for  accelerating 
education  throughout  the  country  for  all 
people.  If  enacted,  these  bills  could 
raise  achievement  and  production  levels 
while  promoting  consumer  capacity  and 
the  moral  integrity  of  our  developing 
youths  and  adultis. 

I  am  Informed  this  package  will  in- 
clude among  others  the  following  bills 
and  related  bills  of  major  importance  in 
our  changing  times: 

H.R.  10180 — the  Educational  Finance 
Act  of  1962:  This  bill  provides  a  basic 
Federal  allotment  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
each  State  to  assist  in  defraying  cost  to 
States  and  local  communities  where 
mounting  enrollments,  classroom  and 
teacher  shortages,  population  shifts,  and 
new  demands  upon  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  created  a  need  for 
an  accelerated  rate  of  improvement  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

H.R.  10143— the  Adult  Education  Act: 
This  bill  proposes  to  assist  in  providing 
necessary  instruction  for  adults  unable 
to  read  and  write  English  or  with  less 
than   sixth   grade   level   of    education, 


through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  for  the  training  and  teach- 
ing of  supervisory  personnel,  through 
grants  to  States  for  pilot  projects,  im- 
provement of  State  services  and  pro- 
grams of  instruction.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  initiate  a  program  of  fur- 
nishing instruction  to  adults  who  are 
unable  to  read  and  write  English  or 
whose  achievement  level  of  education  is 
below  the  sixth  grade  with  the  view  of 
making  them  less  likely  to  become  de- 
pendent on  others,  for  increasing  produc- 
tive and  profitable  employment  among 
them  and  for  making  them  better  able 
to  meet  their  adult  responsibibties. 

H.R.  10145^improvement  of  quality  of 
teaching  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  Emphasis  in  this  bill  is  placed 
on  the  urgency  of  new  teaching  methods 
and  instructional  materials  for  persons 
engaged  in  teaching  or  in  supervising 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  in  areas  in  which  it  is  found  that 
there  is  widespread  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  instruction.  The 
program  set  forth  under  this  bill  would 
develop  new  types  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary instruction  or  programing,  seek 
to  encourage  excellence  in  education,  aid 
in  the  support  of  projects  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  through  preservice, 
internship,  and  inservice  programs, 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies  and  supervisory  or 
related  activities,  including  research,  de- 
velopment, evaluation,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  improved  instructional  practices 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  including  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  version  of 
bills  on  "quality  education"  are  intended 
to  stimulate  improvement  in  teaching  by 
helping  State  and  local  school  agencies 
bolster  their  teacher-training  programs 
and  affording  teachers  opportunities  for 
advanced  study.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  arrange  and 
schedule  with  colleges  and  universities 
for  institutes  in  the  basic  curriculum 
areas.  Although  Federal  support  of  the 
program  is  routed  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Commission- 
er is  designated  to  work  with  State  and 
local  agencies,  the  bill  expressly  provides 
that  Federal  control  of  education  is  pro- 
hibited. 

As  passed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  am  informed,  the 
quality  education  bill,  unfortunately,  had 
removed  a  small  program  of  grants  to 
colleges  to  improve  their  programs  for 
training  teachers  for  implementing 
broadened  public  school  curriculums 
throughout  the  Nation.  But,  fortunate- 
ly, this  deletion  left  standing  a  program 
offering  6 -week  stmimer  training  insti- 
tutes for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  with  $23,850,000  provided 
for  the  first  year,  $40  million  for  each  of 
the  next  4  years. 

Many  factors  in  recent  years  have 
contributed  to  the  disproportionate  share 
public  education  has  claimed  of  local  and 
State  budgets,  chief  among  which  are: 
the  spiraling  school  population,  the 
movement  of  families  from  rural  to  ur- 
bap  areas,  and  the  Increasing  cost  of 


school  construction  and  instructional 
materials.  Consequently,  Federal  .  as- 
sistance is  urgently  needed  to  maintain 
the  current  standard  of  oF>eration  and 
is  commanded  if  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs  are  to  be 
strengthened  in  keeping  with  demands 
of  this  era  of  automation. 

The  tra.gedy  of  illiteracy  daily  becomes 
more  serious,  for  technical  advancement 
and  conmiunication  and  transix)rtation 
exact  refined  techniques  and  delicate 
precision  and  require  an  ever -enlarging 
vocabulary  in  order  to  qualify  for  ordi- 
nary gainful  employment  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  everyday  human  relations. 
Current  urban  life  offers  little  of  a  con- 
structive nature  that  one  can  do  either 
for  a  living  or  for  recreation,  if  he  cannot 
do  more  than  look  without  understand- 
ing or  interpreting  what  he  sees  or  reads. 

In  1940  1  out  of  every  10  Negroes 
in  the  country  had  never  attended 
school,  reported  Commissioner  McMur- 
rin  to  the  House  committee  during  the 
recent  hearings  on  the  adult  education 
bill.  By  1950,  he  said,  the  ratio  had 
dropped  to  less  than  1  out  of  25.  Today, 
he  added,  the  number  of  persons  never 
having  attended  school,  except  for  spe- 
cial cases,  is  extremely  small  or  prac- 
tically nonexistent.  Recalling  two  sur- 
veys by  the  OflBce  of  Education  in  1948 
and  1950,  the  Commissioner  noted  that 
of  an  estimated  90,000  adults  enrolled  in 
literacy  classes  at  that  time  an  estimated 
60.000  or  two-thirds  that  number  were  of 
non-English-speaking   background.  i 

In  other  words — 

He  said — 

of  the  little  that  was  being  done  the  major 
part  was  focused  on  the  needs  of  immigrants. 

Moreover,  he  continued,  such  literacy 
instruction  as  did  exist  took  place  almost 
exclusively  in  cities  having  populations 
over  25.000  with  almost  nonexistent  pro- 
grams on  rural  areas  where  there  were 
large  concentrations  of  illiterate  persons. 

On  first  observation  the  above  regis- 
tered decline  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
who  have  not  attended  school  appears  to 
represent  general  progress  in  public  edu- 
cation, but  uF)on  closer  scrutiny  the  ap- 
parent positive  effectiveness  of  mass  edu- 
cation is  altered  by  an  awareness  that 
the  pace  is  too  slow  to  be  consistent  with 
the  demands  of  the  times  and,  second, 
the  revelation  is  further  marred  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  formerly  illiterates 
were  capable  of  producing  in  a  semisub- 
sistence  economy,  these  persons  are  help- 
less and  often  suffer  complete  loss  of 
motivation  because  of  academic  handi- 
caps in  urban  society. 

Displacement  and  mobility  of  people, 
especially  of  this  element  of  the  popula- 
tion from  the  farm  to  the  city — illiterate 
and  untrained — places  a  staggering  fi- 
nancial burden  on  already  overtaxed 
cities  and  an  increasing  responsibilty  is 
ultimately  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  welfare  of  a  growing 
number  of  families  unable  to  provide 
necessities.  Again  because  such  families 
usually  ignore  State  lines  settling  wher- 
ever there  is  an  attraction.  States  of 
origin  cannot  be  held  entirely  responsible 
for  them  nor  can  the  city  or  State  of 
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their   destination  always  absorb  them 
without  Federal  help  in  adjustment. 

Today  we  may  proudly  boast  that  ex- 
cept for  special  population  such  as  mi- 
gratory families  called  pastoral  in  under- 
developed countries  or  nomadic  in  past 
history,  virtually  all  children  who  do  not 
suffer  from  a  pronoimced  physical  or 
mental  handicap  attend  school.  But, 
there  is.  nevertheless,  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon in  the  face  of  all  this.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  llUteracy  In  the  past  has  been  sub- 
stantially eradicated,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
McMurrin.  yet,  as  he  complains,  the  fact 
that  as  many  as  1  million  of  our  students, 
including  tens  of  thousands  of  very  able 
minds,  leave  school  e8w;h  year  never  to 
return,  is  a  problem  of  disturbing  pro- 
portions and  deserving  of  continuing  na- 
tional concern. 

Presenting  to  the  committee  a  graphic 
chart  demonstrating  that  adult  illiteracy 
is  highly  correlated  with  the  school  drop- 
out problem.  Dr.  McMurrin  concluded 
that  while  the  percentage  in  adult  popu- 
lation with  eighth-grade  education  or 
less  steadily  declines,  that  estimates 
point  up  the  fact  that  during  the  next 
20  years  only  a  moderate  decline  may  be 
registered  in  the  proportion  of  high 
school  students  who  drop  out  before  they 
complete  their  high  school  education 
and  thus  must  have  supplementary  edu- 
cation to  qualify  for  employment  and 
worthwhile  citizen  participation. 

I  consider  Dr.  McMurrin's  dire  predic- 
tion of  the  illiteracy  trend  as  modest,  for 
if  reports  issued  by  some  school  admin- 
istrators of  the  poor  achievement  test- 
findings  of  public  school  pupils  be  ac- 
curate, we  shall  soon  witness  a  rise  in  il- 
literacy in  this  country  in  sad  contrast 
to  a  trend  toward  the  eradication  of  il- 
literacy in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Nigeria. 
In  India  and  other  formerly  backward 
nations.  In  short,  unless  some  reforms 
are  instituted  in  the  teaching  of  the 
basic  fundamentals  on  the  lower  levels 
or  in  the  primary  grades  and  thes^  guar- 
anteed by  financial  support  from  the 
Federal  Government,  we  may  soon  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  inescapable 
fact  that  ignorance  is  spreading  among 
the  masses  at  home  while  enlightenment 
dispels  darkness  in  Asia  and  Africa 
where  people  are  rapidly  learning  to 
read,  write,  spell  and  figure  in  some 
cases  with  Peace  Corps  technicians  fur- 
nished by  us. 

I  am  in  heartiest  agreement  with  Dr. 
McMurrin's  conclusion  that  our  problem 
today  is  net  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  any 
schooling,  but  a  lack  of  proper  school- 
ing or  schoolmg  of  worth.  Unless  some 
action  is  taken  to  alter  the  trend  through 
the  introduction  of  content  or  quality  in 
the  public  school  curriculum,  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  reported  of  this  era  that  we 
were  overschooled  but  undereducated. 
What  other  conclusion  could  one  draw 
after  readmg  in  the  New  York  Times 
June  13.  1962.  that  "one  in  three  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  city's  jimior  high  schools 
is  retarded  two  or  more  years  in  read- 
ing," with  the  added  note  that  "one  in 
seven  pupils  in  the  division,  which  cov- 
ers the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
cannot  read  at  the  fourth-grade  level." 
Thxis  of  a  reported  168.000  junior  high 
pupils  more   than  one-third   or  62.000 


were  found  to  be  2  or  more  years  behind 
and  24,000  or  one-seventh  of  that  num- 
ber were  practically  not  reading  at  all. 
This  condition  prevails  in  New  York  suid 
has  been  similarly  announced  by  school 
administrators  of  several  other  school 
systems  in  spite  of  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  public  school  education  in  the 
world. 

Although  the  genuinely  uneducable 
represent  only  about  1  to  2  percent 
of  the  adult  population  and  the  untrain- 
able  possibly  less,  statistics  such  as  the 
above  reveal  a  shockii.g  condition  of 
manmade  retardation  of  otherwise  nor- 
mal or  average  and  above  average  minds. 
The  rising  spiral  of  illiteracy  of  such  vast 
proportions — definitely  not  tiaceable  to 
mental  disease  or  serious  mental  retar- 
dation— has  become  a  matter  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  address 
itself  m  its  own  interest.  According  to 
a  report  brought  to  my  attention  re- 
cently and  put  out  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  in  1959  25.3  percent 
of  New  York  State's  selective  service 
registrants  failed  the  mental  test.  Thus, 
because  of  defective  educational  pro- 
grams, our  national  defense  establish- 
ment was  unable  to  utilize  the  military 
potential  of  every  fourth  male. 

In  our  public  schools  nationally  we 
are  experiencing  educational  blight 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  our  youths 
leave  school  each  year  never  to  return 
usually  with  all  motivation  killed  by 
the  cla.ssroom  and  unable  to  read  suffi- 
ciently well  to  fill  out  an  application 
blank  or  to  follow  directions  or  trans- 
mit written  orders  into  action.  Of  most 
serious  concern  is  the  fact  that  for  the 
masses  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
there  is  inculcated  hostility  toward  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  the  destruction  of 
motivation. 

There  is  less  hope  of  these  unfortunate 
children  being  pulled  out  of  the  doldrum 
of  functional  illiteracy  than  for  those 
youths  of  underdeveloped  countries  who 
have  never  been  exposed  to  school. 
Their  situation  is  more  to  be  pitied  than 
that  of  adults  among  us  who  have  never 
attended  school.  In  spite  of  pleas  of 
educators  and  pressure  groups  for  more 
and  more  money  to  do  more  and  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  educating  at  great  cost 
to  local  and  State  budgets,  for  "remedial" 
personnel,  for  "testers,"  counselors,  men- 
tal health  clinics  presumably  to  combat 
the  full  effect  of  it  all  or  to  rehabilitate 
a  generation  damaged  by  these  condi- 
tions, little,  if  any,  change  in  the  situa- 
tion is  noted. 

Without  radical  reforms  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  ard  emphasis  in  school 
program  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of 
education  for  the  multitude  to  wipe  out 
educational  blight  "school  illiterates" 
will  become  a  hopeless  drag  on  society, 
and  illiteracy  may  rise  above  that  of 
the  colonial  era  and  the  Reconstruction 
period. 

Writin?  in  the  Saturday  iVening  Post 
last  March,  Judge  Mary  C.  Kohler,  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Youth  Em- 
ployment, noted  that  one  of  the  weak- 
est links  in  our  educational  chain  is  the 
failure  of  present  methods  to  reach 
about  20  percent  of  big-city  children. 
They  never  learn  what  they  could  even 
of  the  three  R's.    While  this  reported 


20  percent  or  one-flfth  of  the  total  pupil 
population  represents  a  disturbing  loss 
to  any  society,  of  frightening  signifi- 
cance is  the  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
this  ratio  of  the  whole  is  largely  con- 
centrated among  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  residents  in  New  York  City  with 
a  sizable  sprinkling  of  Anglo-Saxon 
southern  whites  as  revealed  by  a  lead- 
ing journal  last  year — and  thus  may  ac- 
tually consist  of  a  majority  of  this  group. 

The  question  needs  be  raised  on  the 
extent  to  which  popular  educational 
theories  of  the  culturally  deprived  ver- 
sus the  culturally  privileged  may  be  sub- 
stituting now  for  traditional  racial 
supremacy  in  some  desegregated  schools 
with  a  representative  segment  of  white 
pupils  handicapped  the  same  as  non- 
whites.  I  am  eagerly  awaiting  the  re- 
ports of  a  survey  which  I  understand 
is  being  undertaken  to  study  possible 
tragic  consequences  of  achievement 
tests  which  may  be  eliminating  and 
"railroading"  and  "tracking"  some  of  the 
Nation's  best  minds,  segregating  or 
discriminating  In  a  more  subtle  manner 
than  before  and  hence  robbing  the  coun- 
try of  the  full  flower  of  its  youths. 
There  are  concerned  parents  who 
susp>ect  that  concepts  of  cultural 
supremacy  can  deny  the  returns  of  un- 
tapped resources  among  economically 
handicapped  citizens,  black  and  white 
forced  to  enroll  their  children  in  public 
schools  and  lacking  money  for  tutoring, 
unless  Federal  support  Is  extended  to 
stimulate  a  sound  basic  democratic  edu- 
cational program  In  the  Nation's  public 
schools. 

Judge  Kohler  says : 

The  tchoola  will  have  to  change  aocna 
cherished  pattern*  and  learn  the  maturity 

flexibUity. 

And  Dr.  Edward  Fuller,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  comments: 

The  advance  of  technology  and  automa- 
tion has  made  It  absolutely  necessary  to  edu- 
cate more  Americans  to  a  much  higher  gen- 
eral average  than  ever  before  •  •  •  The  al- 
ternative for  the  future — 

He  adds — 

If  not  the  Ion  of  our  free  society,  la  at 
the  very  least  Increased  relief  and  welfare 
payments  to  displaced  and  unemployed  peo- 
ple who  cannot  strengthen  our  society  and 
carry  their  load  Into  It  because  they  are 
uneducated.  •  •  •  We  must  accelerate  the 
Improvement  of  public  schools  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Nation  and  In  the  Interest  of 
personal  freedom. 

The  mcreasing  responsibility  placed  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  welfare 
of  a  growing  number  of  families  unable 
to  provide  necessities,  the  undermining 
effect  of  dropouts  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  population  mobility  by 
which  one-flfth  the  population  annually 
moves  with  their  children  from  one 
school  or  school  system  to  another  all 
differing  in  standard  curriculum  crite- 
rion, the  fact  that  stable  governments 
in  this  age  of  technology  must  increas- 
ingly come  to  rest  on  Informed  citizens 
who  care  and  are  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  total  well-being,  the  fact  that  as 
the  world  grows  smaller  and  better 
armed  the  battlefield  must  be  transferred 
to  the  negotiation  table,  are  all  stark 
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realities  which  mu«t  be  faced.  Realities 
which  must  be  iMsiUvely  dealt  with  U 
new  le«ialati'2n  has  to  be  pawed  of  a 
fundamenta^y  different  Ofttau^  to  any- 
thing Jefferson,  Prankltn.  or  WastitngtoD 
couM  have  possibly  perceived. 

I  betteve  In  individual  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  the  States  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  I  believe  that  freedom 
u  liich  permiti  a  vociferous  group  of  small 
men  to  band  together  in  educatkmal  or- 
ganizations t)  dominate  the  47,000  local 
and  State  boards  and  agencies  for  per- 
petuating an  elite  of  "culturally  privi- 
Icfred"  at  the  expense  of  the  country  is 
not  freedom  but  freedom  abused.  These 
are  men  who  iict  a$  directors  or  dictators 
over  the  Nation's  public  schools,  lliey 
impose  their  will  on  the  complacent  and 
indolent  majority  killed  into  that  state 
by  the  popular  belief  that  any  suggestions 
which  tx)rder  on  needed  reform  of  public 
school  education  cm  prescribed  by  "pro- 
rresslTe  educators'"  skirt  on  unrighteous- 
ness and  suggested  subversion.  And 
thus,  we  have  entered  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  centu»"y,  the  desegregation 
era,  convinced  thai  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant  were  always  with  us. 

To  bow  to  their  wishes  to  the  neglect 
of  the  masses  for  whom  public  schools 
were  originally  Intended  is  a  luxury  in 
this  nuclear  a;?e  which  national  interest 
caimot  protect,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment need  Int^ircede  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire population  for  survival's  saJce. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  President 
needs  the  authority  to  stimulate  public 
school  educatl9n  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Education  and  local  and 
State  agencies  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  and  the  academically  neglected 
multitude.  Tlie  'quality  education"  bm 
Is  the  least  that  can  be  squared  with  a 
concern  for  tho  couQtry's  future. 

Let  us  then  lend  our  matchless  ener- 
gies to  the  ta.'k  before  us.  Let  wisdom, 
determination,  and  fai- -reaching  vision 
guide  us.  If  this  be  done,  we  cannot  but 
produce  the  qtialltative  man  as  a  future 
citlaen  of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  success  will  in  torn  be  In  our 
favor.  Mind,  not  might,  nor  material 
wealth,  can  win  the  battles  ahead.  Edu- 
cated, traine*!,  disciplined  youths  of 
good  will  draw  n  from  the  yet  untapped 
resources  of  all  the  people  miist  be  arnied 
with  those  intangibles  which  promote 
peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Addressing  the  graduating  class  at 
West  Point  this  season  the  President  em- 
phasized: "Pot  the  basic  problems 
facing  the  world  today  are  not  suscepti- 
ble of  a  final  military  solution.  While 
we  wiU  long  require  the  services  and  ad- 
mire the  dedication  of  the  fl<hting  men 
of  this  countr)-.  neither  our  strategy  nor 
our  psychology  as  a  nation — and  cer- 
tainly not  oui  economy — must  become 
permanently  dependent  upon  an  evw- 
increasing  military  establishment." 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  JACK 
AiraERSON 

Mr.  CAHIU^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Oubs«k1  mar  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  ttte  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tbere  v«s  xm  objectioii. 

Mr.  OUB8SR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capitol 
HJH  was  sorry  to  learn  today  that  It  is 
losing  one  of  Its  finest  personalitiCT. 
Former  Congressman  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  succeed  in  the 
House  following  his  voluntary  retM- 
ment  from  Congress  m  1952.  announced 
today  that  he  is  retiring  from  the  Wash- 
ington political  scene  tomorrow,  June 
30.  Jack  plans  to  return  to  his  beauti- 
ful San  Juan  Valley  ranch  where  he 
and  other  members  of  his  family  farm 
approximately  200  acres  of  fail  and 
winter  pears. 

Jack  Anderson  served  seycn  terms  as 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  old 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  Retiring, 
undefeated,  in  1952,  he  resumed  his 
ranch  operations  and  was  president  of 
the  California  Canning  Pear  Association 
which  he  helped  to  organize  in  1953.  In 
1955  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  he  agreed  to  accept  the 
position  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Ben- 
son. After  1  year  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Anderson  moved  to  the 
White  House  where  he  served  for  more 
than  4  years  as  Administrative  Assistant 
to  President  Dwight  Elsenhower. 

During  the  4  years  of  this  challenging 
assignment  Jack  Anderson  acted  as  an 
Assistant  to  President  Eisenhower  for 
llsdson  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  this  capacity,  he  worked  closely 
with  his  numerous  friends  and  former 
colleagues  in  securing  the  passage  of 
many  Important  Elsenhower  legislative 
proposals. 

When  the  Eisenhower  administration 
left  office  in  January  1561,  Anderson 
moved  back  to  Capitol  Hill  and  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half  has  been  the  mi- 
nority— Republican — member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Jack  says  he  has  no  regrets  about 
leaving  Washington.  ""After  all,"  he 
said,  "over  20  years  in  public  service  is 
about  all  any  one  citizen  should  be  ex- 
pected to  serve." 

It  Is  a  good  guess  that  Jack  Anderson 
will  not  retire  to  his  rocking  chair.  Al- 
ready he  is  making  plans  to  be  active  in 
California  farm  affairs  and  to  use  his 
past  Government  experience  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  He  has  said, 
"Anything  I  can  do  to  keep  California 
agriculture  free  of  Federal  Government 
domination  and  control  I  shall  certainly 
do.  My  year  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture merely  served  to  emphasize  what 
I  had  already  learned  as  a  Member  of 
Congress:  The  farmer  who  seeks  or  de- 
mands Government  subsidies  or  price 
supports  is  putting  his  neck  into  an  ever- 
tlghtening  noose  of  a  vast  bureaucratic 
control  fram  which  there  is  presently 
no  escape.  Only  an  enlightened  and  de- 
termlna*  electorate  can  free  us  from  this 
spreading  web  of  tax-supported  prices 
for  politically  favored  crops  and  from 
U>e  misguided  efforts  of  various  'do- 
eooders'  who  would  attempt  the  impos- 
sible task  of  organizing  agricultural  la- 
bor In  CalilQi-nia  which  already  pajrs  tlie 


highest  farm  wages  of  any  State  in  the 
NaUon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  know  Jack  Anderson  for  a 
great  many  years  and  I  have  always  felt 
that  succeeding  him  in  Congress  was 
both  a  challenge  and  something  of  which 
to  be  proud.  No  man  could  contribute 
more  to  his  country  than  Jack  Anderson 
has  in  his  20  years  of  public  service.  Z 
wish  him  aod  his  good  wife.  Frances,  a 
mo6t  pleasant  trip  to  Cailfomia  and  all 
that  is  gjood  in  his  semirettrement.  He 
and  Prances  have  earned  the  right  to 
take  it  a  little  easier,  but  rest  assured 
they  will  not.  Competent  people,  such 
as  they,  will  always  remain  busy  in  the 
best  interests  of  their  community.  State. 
and  Nation.  Let  us  hope.  howe\'er.  that 
Prances  finds  the  time  to  enjoy  her  home 
and  grandchildren,  and  Jack  finds  time 
to  oil  up  his  shotgun  and  rifle  to  keep 
the  family  freezer  well  stocked  with 
duck,  quail,  doves,  pheasant,  and  ven- 
ison.   Good  luck  to  them  both. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Youkctr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  learned  Mr.  J.  Z. 
tJack")  Anderson  was  Foing  to  retire 
from  Federal  service.  I  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  he  has  been  of  so 
much  help  to  me  during  my  terms  in  the 
Congress.  Also  he  was  most  helpful  in 
my  original  election  to  the  House,  for 
I  represent  a  part  of  the  district  which 
was  so  ably  represented  by  Jack  for  14 
years,  from  1938  to  1952.  He  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  long  and  happy  retirement  on 
his  pear  ranch  in  California.  Hail  and 
farewell.  Jack. 


BIPARTISAN  HOME  RULE  GRODP 

Mr.  CAHILIi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimouf  consent  that  the  gentlemui 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scrahton]  may 
exteiKl  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remailcs  at  this 
point  I  include  the  following  memoran- 
dum: 

June  '28,  1902. 
To:  Our  colleagues  tn  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatlvea. 
Prom :  Members  of  the  House  Wpartlsan  home 

rule  gro^p. 
Snbject:   Discharge  petition  on  HH.  11327, 
by  Mr.  MtrtTER. 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  House 
bipartisan  home  rule  group,  are  Increasingly 
concerned  over  developments  In  local  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affairs — the  advancing 
crime  rate,  the  inadequate  schools,  and  the 
mounting  bacUog  of  needed  public  works 
improvements. 

We  believe  that  restoration  of  limited  self- 
government  would  provide  the  tools  and  In- 
centive for  District  residents  to  solve  these 
local  problems  themselves.    We  believe,  too. 
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that  home  rule  under  our  bipartisan  bill 
woiild  save  a  busy  Congress  thousands  of 
man-hours  now  devoted  to  the  study  and 
debate  of  relatively  unimportant  District 
matters. 

We  have  flled  a  motion  today,  therefore, 
asking  In  effect  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H_R.  11327.  The  resolution  to 
which  our  motion  Is  directed.  House  Resolu- 
tion 693 — introduced  by  Mr.  Widnall — calls 
for  4  hours  of  general  debate  on  HH.  11327 
under  an  open  rule.  This  will  permit  the 
House  to  fully  work  its  will  on  home  rule 
legislation. 

We  are  filing  this  discharge  petition  re- 
luctantly, realizing  full  well  the  pressure  of 
important  legislative  business  in  the  few 
months  remaining  In  this  session.  We  are 
doing  so,  however,  because  we  believe  armly 
that  the  House  should  have  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  to  vote  on  the  home  rule  is- 
sue— which,  after  all,  has  been  unfinished 
business   in  the  Congress   for  decades. 

We  believe,  too,  that  no  business  pending 
before  us  concerns  a  more  flagrant  denial 
of  suffrage  and  of  the  basic  civil  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  H327  Is  a  workable 
compromise.  Despite  the  fact  that  several 
members  of  our  group  have  sponsored  dif- 
ferent legislative  proposals,  all  of  us  are 
willing  to  support  this  bill  to  get  the  home 
rule  Issue  before  the  full  membership  of  this 
House.  H.R.  11327  has  attracted  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  Its  features  are,  in  the 
main,  those  of  a  bill  backed  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  86th  Congress.  In  an 
effort  to  harmonize  all  poihts  of  view,  we 
have,  however,  incorporated  several  impor- 
tant provisions  of  a  bill  backed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  the  first  session  of  the  current 
Congress. 

We  are  aware  of  President  Kennedy's  past 
support  for  District  of  Columbia  home  rule. 
and  we  expect  that  his  administration  will 
actively  assist  us  in  our  present  effort.  Both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  of 
1960  pledged  action  on  this  issue. 

We  began  our  present  effort  for  restoration 
of  District  self-government  on  April  16,  when 
14  members  of  our  bipartisan  group  intro- 
duced identical  bills.  Included  among 
these  was  H.R.  11327,  by  Mr.  Multer.  Other 
members  have  introduced  the  bipartisan 
home  rule  bUl  since  April  16. 

We  also  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  Mr. 
McMrtXAN.  on  April  16.  We  Indicated  that 
we  believed  home  rule  legislation  was 
worthy  of  consideration  by  his  committee. 
We  strongly  urged  that  his  committee  sched- 
ule hearings  on  such  legislation  as  soon  as 
was  convenient. 

We  received  no  reply.  No  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  on  H.R.  11327  or  any  other 
home  rule  legislation  pending  before  the 
committee.  Nor  has  there  been  any  indi- 
cation that  hearings  will  be  scheduled. 

We  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
while  no  hearings  have  been  held  on  H.R. 
11327,  extensive  hearings  have  been  held  on 
similar  home  rule  proposals.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  No.  3  held  hearings 
on  27  home  rule  bills.  The  hearings  were 
held  July  28,  August  3,  7,  14,  and  26.  and 
September  3,  1959.  Seven  out  of  the  11  mem- 
bers who  participated  in  these  hearings  are 
still  members  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
hearing  record — 538  pages  of  testimony  and 
analysis — is  available. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  11327  Veflects  the 
care  exercised  in  its  drafting.  Our  proposal 
Is  limited.  It  would  restore  the  principle 
of  local  self-government  to  the  800,000  peo- 
ple of  Washington,  DC.  But  it  would  also 
protect  every  legitimate  Federal  interest  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Our  bipartisan  bill  would  give  the  District 
a    statxis    roug^hly    comparable    to    that    of 


Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  would 
place  responsibility  for  Initiating  local  legis- 
lation and  solving  local  problems  In  the 
hands  of  a  locally  elected  legislative  assem- 
bly. Congress  would  retain  the  ultimate 
legislative  power.  And  the  President  would 
have  veto  power  over  actions  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  if  a  Federal  interest  were 
affected  adversely. 

Our  bipartisan  bill  would  give  the  Dis- 
trict an  elected,  nonvoting  delegate  in  the 
House.  The  District's  chief  executive,  the 
Governor,  would  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  bipartisan  bill  provides  for  a  refer- 
endum whereby  District  voters  would  decide 
whether  to  accept  home  rule  under  these 
conditions.  We  believe  that  District  clUzens 
have  a  right  to  make  thtyt  choice.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  House  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  It  to  them. 

We  ask  your  earnest  consideration  of  oiu- 
bipartisan  bill.  And  we  hope  you  will  sign 
our  petition. 

William  B.  Widnall,  Frank  Thompson, 
Jr..      Jdlia      Butler      Hansen.      Fred 

SCHWENGEL.     DiCK     SCHWEIKER.     CLARK 

MacGregor,  Florence  P.  Dwter.  Wil- 
liam F.  Rtan.  Thor  C.  Tolletson, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Henrt  S.  Reuss, 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Graham  Purcell, 
EnrrH  Green,  Jettert  Cohelan,  Sil- 
vio O.  CoNTE,  William  W.  Scranton, 
James  G.  Fulton.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 
John  V.  Lindsay. 


HEALTH  CLINICS  FOR  MIGRATORY 
FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  this  morning  reported  out  fa- 
vorably a  bill  to  authorize  grants  for 
family  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratorj-  workers  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, several  articles  prepared  by  Brandt 
Ayers  were  inserted  in  the  Record  and  I 
believe  they  give  a  very  excellent  picture 
of  the  need  for  assistance  in  this  field 
for  the  migratory  farmworkers. 

Brandt  Ayers  is  a  reporter  for  the  Ra- 
leigh Times  and  other  southern  news- 
papers. He  is  also  the  son  of  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Anniston  Star,  one 
of  the  largest  newspapers  in  my  district 
of  Alabama. 

I  believe  Brandt  to  be  a  most  thorough 
and  factual  reporter.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  the  articles  written  by 
Brandt  Ayers  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Raleigh  Times,  July  3-7,  1961 J 
The  Migrant  Worker  in  North  Carolina — 

Part    I:     Army    or    Despair    Begins    Its 

Annual    Odyssey 

(First   in   a   series   by  Brandt   Ayers,   Times 
staff  writer) 

An  army  of  despair  is  again  making  its 
wretched  odyssey  through  North  Carolina. 
At  its  peak  now,  it  will  number  12,000  before 
October. 

These  are  the  nomads  of  the  cabbage  fields, 
the  cotton  acres,  and  the  tobacco  rows.    The 


ragged,  pinch-faced  men  and  women  Gov- 
ernment calls  migrant  laborers. 

Most  are  now  living  in  subhuman  squalor 
"a  Jungle."  as  a  Shlloh  minister  who  visits' 
their  camps  calls  them. 

The  State  employment  security  commis- 
sion, which  arranges  to  bring  them  here  and 
assigns  them  to  growers,  paints  a  rosy  pic- 
ture of  the  camps. 

But  ministers  of  the  North  Carolina  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  on  their  weekly,  often  dally, 
visits,  see  the  worst  of  them  as  they  are: 
blighted,  stinking  hovels,  filthy,  and  over- 
crowded. 

The  awful  Irony  of  this  picture  U  that  the 
recent  session  of  the  legislature  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  It. 

A  bill  was  Introduced  and  passed  in  the 
senate  to  require  permits  to  establish  a  camp 
and  give  the  State  board  of  health  authority 
to  set  up  standards  for  them. 

It  was  tabled  in  the  lower  chamber  and 
never  revived.  Similar  legislation  In  the 
1959  session  met  the  same  fate. 

The  Reverend  Mortln  R.  Kurtz,  of  Dur- 
ham, execuUve  secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Council  of  Churches,  the  only  group 
actively  doing  something  about  the  prob- 
lem, gave  this  statewide  view  of  the  situa- 
tion: 

"They  are  dirty;  refuse  lies  around:  open, 
unsanitary  latrines;  too  few  toilet  facilities 
for  the  number  of  workers;  no  screens,  often 
not  enough  windows;  people  lumped  together 
In  rooms,  sometimes  different  families  In  the 
same  room — a  great  opportunity  for  Im- 
morality." 

Friday,  the  Raleigh  Times  called  on  Cur- 
tis B.  Gilliam,  assistant  farm  placement  su- 
pervisor of  the  employment  security  com- 
mission. 

He  talked  of  tremendous  advances.  There 
has  been  some  In  the  past  5  years,  but  as  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Kurtz  put  It,  "There  Is  a  long 
way  to  go." 

Gilliam  showed  pictures  of  new  concrete 
block  camps  he  termed  "like  motels,"  and 
showed  off  certificates  from  county  health 
boards  he  said  were  required  before  the  em- 
ployment commission  could  place  workers  at 
camps. 

He  admitted  some  county  health  depart- 
ments were  rather  lax  but  he  indicated  con- 
ditions were  actually  quite  good. 

The  Council  erf  Churches  representative  in 
the  Carteret  County  area.  Rev.  Jack  Mans- 
field, pastor  of  the  Camp  Glenn  Method- 
ist Church  In  Morehead  City,  said: 

"Certification  is  made  by  the  county  sani- 
tarian. What  his  requirements  are  is  a  very 
nebulous  thing;  nobody  knows  what  these 
requirements  are." 

How  bad  is  the  situation? 

An  index  of  progress  is  how  many  concrete 
block  camps,  the  best,  there  are  in  the  three 
major  migrant  areas  of  Henderson  County, 
Pasquotank-Camden,  and  Carteret. 

There  are  34  camps  in  these  3  areas.  Pour 
of  them  are  of  concrete  block  construction. 
All  four  are  In  the  Hendersonville  area. 

The  workers  come  in  a  mighty  stream, 
mostly  from  Florida.  Jammed  together  in 
buses  and  closed  trucks. 

First  they  come  in  a  trickle  for  the  cab- 
bage harvest  in  May.  the  stream  swells  and 
they  push  north  as  far  at  New  York,  then 
they  swing  back,  passing  through  western 
North  Carolina  to  pick  the  late  beans  In 
October.  And  then  they  vanish  for  another 
year.  ' 

They  come  through  the  efforts  of  the  em- 
ployment security  commission. 

Crew  leaders  are  contacted  In  Florida.  The 
crew  leader  Is  told  to  get  a  certain  number 
of  workers  and-  be  at  a  certain  camp  at  a 
specified  time. 

They  gather  the  imemployed  farm  laborers 
and  lead  their  divisions  of  the  forgotten  army 
on  their  yearly,  tragic  march. 
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Thx  HsmAtn  Wosxex  in  North  Carolina — 
Part    II:    A    Stark,    Personal    Migrant's 


(Second  in  a  series  by  Brandt  Ayers,  Times 
staff    writer) 

Morehead  Cirr-BcACroRT. — Outside  the 
dejectad  frame  shAck.  a  Btroa^  mind  from 
the  ocean  twlrlc  d  a  leaf  from  a  Sunday  schoca 
book  tato  a  pWe  of  refuse. 

It  fl^ttere^  f tTd!!y.  The  wlwJ  cruf^t  It 
tn  a  Uttle  wMii-30<il  aid  sent  it  dRTKing  la«o 
t2>e  wtUte.  sandy  road. 

''««*'^»  tXie  aatikc  -wind  blowing  thiTMagti  the 
bnarrli  of  U>e  f  )Lbf  siiack  playvd  a  juournful 
acoouuMuiUuent  t«  the  laaaent  of  one  of 
America's   disinherited — *    migrant   laborer. 

Her  name  Is  Henrietta,  which  rtie  wrote 
In  laT5«.  cWldWh  tetters  on  a  pad  fnr  thte 
reporter.     She  Is  #0.  a  Kefro  from  Atl«rita. 

She  Is  a  rieiMter  fdrL  Two  bomUlce  tofts 
of  wliy  luUr  gave  her  a  wild  k»k.  She 
talked  In  the  hAif-whliie  of  the  Soath.  teU- 
Icg  of  a  stark,  ponoaai  drama. 

Patting  the  sagging,  dirty  mattress  on 
which  her  pile  nf  ngm  lay,  shs  said:  "I  lost 
my  baby  on  thl.*  bed." 

Three  weeks  ar©  the  man  she  hftd  been 
living  with  in  hat  small  room  had  given 
ber  a  terrthls  b'-attnic.  And  she  mlscanied 
the  child  of  S  asootba. 

Wiien  sh«  returned  from  the  hospital. 
"Mr.  Johnny  winted  me  to  work  In  the 
potato  field."  she  isnld. 

"Please  help  me,  please  help  me.  y^U; 
I  want  to  tro  hone.**  she  pleaded. 

The  "Mr.  Johnny"  Henrietta  referred  to 
Is  Johnny  Klfklnnfl.  He  Is  crew  leader  of  a 
band  of  migrant  laborers  from  Pahokee.  Fla.. 
on  the  edge  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp. 

Early  this  year  Klrkiand  was  contacted  bj 
the  State  employment  security  commission 
and  told  when  and  where  to  go  In  North 
Carolina,  what  hii  crew  would  be  working, 
and  how  large  a  crew  he  would  need. 

Then  Klrkiand  led  hts  division  In  the  army 
of  despair  "up  the  road'  Ma  the  workers  say. 
They  will  go  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  be- 
fore  they   are    finished    for   another  year. 

In  the  twin  citUs  of  Morehead  City  and 
Beaufort  this  woek  there  are  only  about  300 
migrants  left.  The  main  tide  has  swept 
north  to  Ellznb«'th   City  and  beyond. 

Before  Octobe-.  m-hen  the  migrant  stream 
pours  back  down  through  Hendersonville  In 
the  west.  Uie  number  will  have  reached 
12.000. 

And  despite  the  happy  comments  of  em- 
ployment secnrl-y  that.  "The  worst  of  the 
problem  has  been  salved,"  most  of  these  la- 
borers live  In  su&bDman  squalor. 

Of  the  four  cumps  the  Raleigh  Times  re- 
porter-photographer team  visited,  one  ful- 
filled the  minimum  sanitation  standards 
required  by  the  Csrteret  County  Health  De- 
partment. There  are  15  camps  In  the  ooxia- 
ty.  and  the  people  close  to  the  problem  say 
that  ozM  camp  Is  the  only  decent  one  there. 

The  picture  the  Times  saw  was  this:  Opeo 
piles  of  refuse,  cntaabling  outhouses  used  by 
men  and  women;  filthy,  unscreened  rooms, 
occt'.pted  by  as  ir  any  as  10;  unsanitary  water 
supplies:  no  bathing  or  washing  facilities; 
and  files  crawling  over  food  left  tn  the  open 
because  there  wiis  no  place  else  to  put  It. 

A  typical  d.ty  for  these  workers  sometimes 
begins  at  5:90  sJti.  and  ends  at  midnight. 

Back-brealcing  labor,  crawling  on  their 
knees  in  the  potato  rows,  fills  the  void  from 
first  light  to  dark. 

In  many  cases,  they  do  not  even  get  three 
good  meala.  In  alxtoet  all  cases  they  never 
get  a  bath,  and  live  anywhere. 

Carteret  County  for  the  most  part  turns 
its  face  away  frcin  these  dejected,  disinher- 
ited people  but  arhen  they  look  squarely  at 
them  the  reaction  ta  <lH|Mdr,  hnpatlenoe.  and. 
to  a  large  degree,  bopeileesness. 

"It  Is  a  tHTlMs  problem,"  says  a  minister. 

"There  Is  no  plan  fbr  these  migrant  la- 
borers in  trouWn,"  says  one  county  worker. 


"They  don't  appreciate  what  the  growers 
do  for  them.  We  are  n^^ung  with  the  scum 
of  the  earth — animals,"  said  another  county 
oOciAi. 

And  the  same  official  shrugged.  "It's  a  ter- 
rlhle  altiMitiaa  that's  wrong,  that's  terrible. 
But  what  are  you  ffonna  do  about  it?  What 
can    you   do  about   it?" 


The  Micramt  Woracni  m  WoTrrrt  Caroltwa — 
Part  HI:  ▼nxanrs.  Heroes  iw  Worth  Caro- 

LTWA    MTGRMTT    CaMT 

(Third  In  a  seriec  by  Brandt  Ayers.  Times 
staff  wrlteii 

MoeKHRAe  Grnr-BBADvoar. — "Bow'a  the 
hand.  WiiUarn?"  asked  the  UU.  young  man 
bending  to  light  the  old  Negro's  cigarette. 

"It  still  hurt  eooae."  the  grayias  •l>-year- 
oU  farmhand  aald.  hnirilng  out  his  rt^t 
palaa.  untModj^d  and  Xcelered  where  a 
broken  bone  iiad  cut  the  suriaoe. 

"Mr.  Johnny,  he  wants  me  to  work.  He 
say  U  I  doat  I  haa  to  leave  the  caaip." 

Ilie  "Mr.  Johnny"  tl»e  old  Negro  referred 
to  Is  Johnny  Klrkiand.  crew  leader  of  a  group 
of  nUgranl  lahoners,  mostly  from  Florida. 

These  crew  leaders,  aiong  with  county  and 
State  governments,  and  in  some  cases  the 
growers,  are  the  villains  of  the  shameful 
conditions  In  migrant  camps. 

The  tall  man  straightened  to  his  full  6 
feet.  S  inches  and  looked  down,  "William, 
don't  you  think  you'd  better  let  us  help  you 
go  home?" 

The  workers  call  the  yoting  aaan,  "the  big 
good  man." 

He  is  chairman  of  the  Carteret  Ooulnty 
Migrant  Committee  and  is  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  uneven  flght  against  disease  and 
squalor  bred  In  the  blighted  migrant  shacks. 

His  name  is  the  Reverend  Jack  Mansfield, 
pastor  of  Camp  Glen  Methodist  Church  in 
Morehead  City. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Mansfield  wears  another 
hat  in  this  fight  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Coui>cU  of  Churches  which  is  spear- 
heading the  statewide  battle  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis. 

Mansfield's  offer  to  help  the  injured  old 
man  go  home  was  made  Monday  in  a  filthy 
hovel  in  Beaufort. 

Earlier  that  afternoon  he  made  the  aaiae 
offer  to  Henrietta,  a  migrant  from  Atlanta, 
who  had  miscarried  in  an  equally  filthy 
shack  after  being  given  a  terrible  beating. 

He  could  do  no  more. 

As  Miss  Georgia  Hughes,  director  of  Car- 
teret County's  Welfare  Department,  says, 
"welfare  has  Uttle  to  offer  these  people  be- 
cause of  resldenoe  requirements.  There  isn't 
a  State  plan,  a  coimty  plan,  or  a  Federal 
plan  for  migrants  in  trouble." 

These  migrants  follow  the  ripening  of  the 
crops  from  Florida  through  North  Carolina 
and  as  far  as  New  York  from  May  to  October 
in  a  march  of  despair  12.000  strong. 

But  because  they  are  In  North  Carolina 
less  than  12  months  the  State  has  no  legal 
responsibility  for  their  health  or  housing. 

Despite  the  boasts  of  the  State  employ- 
ment security  commission  that  no  migrants 
are  placed  In  uninspected  camps,  and  of  tre- 
mendous advances  In  the  past  5  3'ears,  they 
live  In  a  subhTiman  squalor. 

An  Index  of  progress  Is  how  many  con- 
crete block  camps,  the  best,  there  are  In  the 
three  major  areas  of  Henderson,  Camden- 
Pasquotank,  and  Carteret  Counties. 

There  are  S4  camps  In  these  areas.  Five 
are  of  concrete  block  construction  and  all 
of  them  are  in  Henderson. 

The  Raleigh  Times  visited  camps  In  Car- 
teret County  and  found  only  one  Ideal  camp. 
It  was  a  model  because  It  had  garbage  cans 
and  spigot  with  running  water. 

At  other  camps,  the  Times  saw  and  learned 
migrants  defecate  through  open  boards  In 
their  shacks,  have  no  garbage  disposals, 
bathing,  or  clothes  washing  facilities. 


These  farm  laborers,  who  are  required  to 
have  no  health  certtScates.  drink  froia  un- 
sanitary water  supplies,  have  no  ohanoe  to 
bathe,  often  not  enough  food.  At  one  place 
some  SO  men  and  women  live  crowded  to- 
gether in  a  converted  fiahhouse. 

The  caaips  were  tirprrtnil  nani  by  the 
Carteret  County  Health  nijaitaaaal — before 
the  season  opened.  A  sanitation  "^j^t'^]  did 
not  have  a  dear  idea  of   what  conditlor.a 


There  Is  cxMooem  in  Carteret  County,  how- 
ever, at^  in  other  migraat  areas,  but  by  too 
few  and  the  haip  is  ^asmnrtir.  stopgap,  aad 

H'"*^yfr''ilHt 

The  Carteret  Cknaty  Migrant  Committee 
is  operating  with  aseets  of  «200  and  debts 
of  $6O0. 

But  Mansfield  g"»«"xnH  up  un^  apirit  of 
the  gfoup.  "We  don't  really  care.  If  aome- 
ooe  gHa  sick  tonight  we'll  put  him  in  the 
hospital.  Well  pay  them  (hospitals)  some- 
i^ow  or  other." 

Editor  Ruth  Peeling  of  the  Carteret  Coun- 
ty News- Times,  which  has  pleadod  tar  vol- 
untarfr  help,  says,  "The  Mlnicterial  Aaa>- 
clatlon  (underwriters  of  the  migtant 
coumittee)  has  done  the  work.  If  the  min- 
isters hadn't  put  the  plan  Into  action,  we'd 
be  right  back  where  we  were  5  years  ago." 

One  of  the  plans  put  in  action  is  the  mo- 
bile clinic. 

It  is  a  weathered  trailer  which  four  doc- 
tors give  a  night  a  week  to  man. 

Traveling  into  Carteret's  15  camps,  they 
give  first  aid  and  check  for  venereal  diseases 
Manafield  says  the  VD  rate  this  season  is 
about  11  percent.  Many  a  prim  minister 
would  blanch  at  this  and  the  drinking  and 
Immorality. 

Not  Mansfield.  He  has  woiked  so  closely 
with  It  he  doesnt  have  time  to  be  affected 
by  the  squalor. 

About  the  drinking  and  what  it  denotes, 
he  says: 

"I  can't  blame  them  for  drinking.  I  don't 
drink  myself  and  don't  particularly  like  It 
But  if  I  had  to  work  IS  hours  a  day  and  live 
Uke  they  do,  I  would  drink." 

The  Micramt  WoaKzx  in  North  CAaouMa — 

Part  IV:  No  Sinclz  Scapbgoat  r<oR  Mi^uktb 

(Fourth  In  a  series  by  Brandt  Ayere,  Times 

staff  writer) 

Morehead  Crrr-BEAtrroRT. — Who  la  to 
blame  for  the  harvest  of  squalor  now  being 
reaped  in  North  Carolina  by  migrant 
labcrers? 

There  is  no  one  villain. 

Conditions  In  which  these  pwople  live  and 
work  are  barely  adequate  at  best  and  In  the 
majority  of  cases  Is  subhuman. 

Responsibility  for  these  conditions  must  be 
shared  by  the  VS.  Congress.  State  and  coun- 
ty government,  migrant  crew  leaders,  the 
growers,  and  the  wmkeia  themselves. 

First,  how  bad  are  conditions? 

Of  the  84  camps  In  the  3  major  areas  of 
migrant  labor — Henderson.  Camden-Pasqtro- 
tank.  and  Carteret  Counties — only  5  are  of 
the  best  tj-pe,  concrete  block. 

The  Raleigh  Times  went  to  Carteret 
County  to  observe  the  plight  of  the  mi- 
grants and  found: 

People  crowded  into  filthy  frame  shacks, 
no  bathing  or  clothes  washing  facilities,  un- 
sanitary water  suppHes,  open  garbage  dis- 
posals with  few  garbage  cans  provided,  no 
place  to  keep  food,  inadequate  toilet  facil- 
ities, and  no  official  health  clinics. 

Naturally,  these  conditions  breed  physical 
and  moral  disease.  A  Morehead  C!ty  minister 
pointed  out  the  venereal  rate  among  these 
workers,  who  handle  our  food,  is  11  percent. 

The  State  employment  security  commis- 
sion, which  arranges  to  brtng  the  migrants 
here  for  the  harvest,  boasts  none  are  placed 
at  camps  that  have  not  been  certified  by  the 
local  health  department. 

This  is  not  the  case. 
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Aa  Carteret  County  Sanitation  Officer  A.  D. 
Pulford  says,  "You  approve  one  house,  they 
(the  growers)  rent  that  to  a  permanent  ten- 
ant. They'll  move  'em  Into  a  house  that's 
not  approved — wherever  they  can  stick  'em, 
a  horse  stable  or  cow  stall." 

Fulford  admits  he  checked  the  camps  only 
once,  before  the  season  started  In  May.  He 
has  not  been  back. 

At  one  Morehead  City  shack  about  15  mi- 
grants used  an  open,  unsanitary  water  supply 
from  a  nonregulatlon  "openmouth"  pump. 

These  workers  were  In  the  crew  of  Johnny 
Klrkland,  of  Pahokee,  Fla.,  and  were  working 
for  D.  S.  (Danny)  Oglesby.  About  the  house, 
Pulford  says,  "I'm  under  the  impression  he 
doesn't  have  a  permit." 

Pulford  places  a  large  portion  of  the  blame 
on  the  migrants  themselves,  "If  they  had  the 
intelligence  to  be  sanitary  they  wouldn't  be 
migrant  workers.  We're  dealing  with  the 
scum  of  the  earth — animals." 

And  he  puts  his  finger  on  one  personality 
that  has  major  responsibility,  the  crew  leader. 
"The  crew  chief  is  the  main  one.  All  he's  in- 
terested in  is  the  money,"  says  Pulford. 

The  crew  leader  is  the  middleman. 

He  deals  with  employment  security  before 
the  season,  gets  harvest  assignment,  collects 
his  crew,  transports  them  to  the  harvest  and 
pays  them  after  the  grower  pays  him. 

His  power  U  great.  Most  crew  leaders 
withhold  part  of  their  crew's  pay  for  serv- 
ices. In  some  cases  the  workers  never  get 
their  pay. 

Since  he  holds  the  power  of  the  purse  over 
his  crew  he  could  require  them  to  keep  clean 
and  maintain  their  rooms,  as  one  good  chief 
does — Jftck  Paasmore,  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

And  he  could  refuse  to  work  his  crew  un- 
less they  had  time  off  for  meals  and  better 
living  conditions,  thus  exercising  power  over 
the  grower  who  musj  get  his  crop  picked 
quickly  for  marketing  when  it  ripens. 

Beyond  this  stopgap  solution,  the  answer 
must  come  with  Pederal  or  State  legislation 
giving  government  strong  tools  to  remove 
this  blight  from  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
killed  one  bill  that  would  have  forced  some 
sanitation  measures  in  the  camps.  And  the 
Federal  program  was  halted  in  1048  by  th» 
80th   Congress. 

Happily,  the  general  assembly  did  provide 
legislation  this  year  requiring  that  migrants. 
In  effect,  must  be  hauled  in  either  busfs  or 
closed  trucks. 

Although  farmers  are  exempt  from  the  act. 
It  will  minimize  the  chances  for  a  repeat  of 
the  June  1957  tragedy  in  which  20  migrant 
workers  died  when  their  open  truck  crashed 
near  Fayetteville. 

County  Sanitarian  Pulford  asks  this  ques- 
tion of  the  future,  "Its  a  situation  that's 
wrong,  that's  terrible.  But  what  are  you 
gonna  do?    What  can  you  do  about  It?" 

The  Pederal  Government  was  answering 
that  question  until  1948.  It  may  have  to 
answer  it  again. 


The  Migrant  Worker  in  North  Carolina — 
Last  Part:  Living  Different  Under  U.S. 
Control 

(Last    in   a   series    by   Brandt   Ayers,   Times 
staff  writer) 

Moreheao  Citt. — It  is  14  years  ago  in  this 
same  city,  June  1947. 

The  potatoes  lie  fat  and  ready  in  the  rows 
under  the  gray-eastern  North  Carolina  earth. 

The  ripening  is  the  signal  for  armies  of  Ne- 
gro farmhands  to  rise  out  of  the  Deep  South 
to  take  them  and  then  press  farther  north 
for  yet  another  ripening. 

While  this  army  is  encamped  here.  It  lives 
In  orderly  columns  of  houses  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Parm  Security  Administra- 
.tlon  dlrect<M-  and  his  staff. 

One  year  later,  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
gress toppled  this  simple  but  efficient  struc- 


ture, and  with  it  vanished  the  health  clinics, 
washhouses,  bathhouses,  sanitary  privies, 
and  recreation  facilities. 

Prom  1948,  conditions  in  migrant  camps 
worsened  quickly. 

Now.  in  this  ocean  city  and  Its  sibling, 
Beairfort,  the  migrant  laborer  lives  in  sub- 
human squalor  appropriate  to  the  station  of 
the  despised,  disinherited  American. 

Hear  the  comment  of  a  large  grower,  Mrs. 
K.  W.  Wright  of  Beaufort:  "I  realize  the 
camps  could  be  better,  but  \.hey  won't  take 
care  of  what  you  give  them." 

And  that  of  County  Sanitarian  A.  D.  Pul- 
ford: "If  they  had  the  Intelligence  to  be 
sanitary  they  wouldn't  be  migrant  workers. 
We're  dealing  with  the  scum  of  the  earth — 
animals." 

A  different  view  Is  taken  by  Nelson  W. 
Stephenson  of  Raleigh  In  his  thesis  prepared 
In  1950  for  a  ma&ter  of  science  degree  in 
rural  sociology  at  State  College. 

Stephenson  had  been  a  camp  director 
himself  under  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration (1942-47)  and  he  wrote  from  experi- 
ence as  well  as  painstaking  research. 

Origin  of  the  migrant  lab(i>rer  he  traces  to 
the  abandonment  of  one-crop  agriculture 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  purely  sea- 
sonal labor. 

And  he  says  that  once  accustomed  to  de- 
cent conditions  they  demand  more — a  con- 
tradiction of  the  opinion  they  would  destroy 
more. 

He  also  suggests  by  its  very  natiu-e  the 
migrant  problem  needs  ^  Pederal   solution. 

Why  Is  It  a  Pederal   problem   ultimately? 

Voluntary  agencies  like  the  Red  Cross  are 
hard  pressed  by  other  demands,  the  work- 
ers are  not  citizens  of  the  State  and  are  not 
entitled  to  its  aid.  the  grower  feels  little 
responsibility  for  so  short  a  time,  and  the 
community  does   not  claim   them. 

Voluntary  agencies  in  North  Carolina,  such 
as  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  local  migrant  committees,  now  are 
doing  something  about  the  problem. 

One  young  program  In  Carteret  County— 
a  combination  of  Pederal,  State,  and  volun- 
tary action— may  be  the  hope  for  a  better, 
broader  program  of  the  future. 

This  "homemaker  program"  established 
with  Federal  help  as  a  pilot  program  for  1 
year  in  Carteret  has  been  "very  effective," 
says  the  Reverend  Jack  Mansfield,  chairman 
of  the  Carteret  Migrant  Committee. 

The  program  made  funds  available  to  the 
committee  to  hire  two  Negro  women  to  work 
in  the  camps  caring  for  children,  teaching 
better  sanitation,  and  following  up  on  the 
purely  voluntary  health  clinic's  visits. 

They  proved  their  worth  In  one  grisly  case. 

Henrietta,  a  30-year-old  Atlanta  woman, 
miscarried  a  3-month-old  baby  In  a  filthy 
Morehead  shack  after  a  terrible  beating  from 
the  man  sharing  the  room. 

When  she  returned  from  the  hospital,  the 
two  "homemakers"  tried  to  make  her  more 
comfortable. 

Henrietta  and  her  tragic  plea,  "Please 
help  me;  please  help  me.  y'all;  I  want  to  go 
home,"  are  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  plight 
of  the  migrants. 

She  is  home  now,  but  when  the  potatoes 
ripen  again  In  another  June  she  will  come 
again,  her  few  belongings  tied  in  a  soiled 
blanket. 

When  Henrietta  in  another  year  Joins 
again  the  march  to  the  harvest,  12,000  strong, 
will  it  again  be  a  march  of  the  disinherited,  a 
march  of  despair? 


SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Winstead] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 


tlie  RrcvhD  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  school -prayer  case  came  as 
no  surprise,  in  view  of  other  decisions 
by  the  Court  which  have  not  been  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  great  country,  I 
am  nonetheless  distressed  by  it.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  if  the  Court  is 
trying  to  drive  God  and  religion  out  of 
our  schools  and  even  out  of  our  heritage. 
It  is  significant  that  no  child  was  re- 
quired to  recite  the  prayer  in  question, 
which  simply  invoked  the  blessings  of 
Almighty  God  upon  parents,  teachers, 
and  country.  Therefore,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  has.  in  effect,  denied 
the  rights  of  those  children  who  sincere- 
ly desire  to  join  in  such  a  prayer. 

This  strange  decision  is  indeed  an 
affront  to  the  American  people.  Surely 
no  one  will  be  surprised  if  the  Court 
next  condemns  the  reference  to  God  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  This 
unfortunate  blunder  must  be  corrected 
and  I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  permit  prayers  In  public  schools 
and  in  other  public  places.  I  hope  the 
appropriate  committee  willUake  favor- 
able action  thereon. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, June  27,  1962.  entitled  "In  the  Name 
of  Freedom."  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  In  this  editorial  and 
recommend  that  those  of  you  here  who 
have  not  done  so  already  read  It  care- 
fully. 

In  the  Name   or  Freedom 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

This  is  the  simple,  nondenominatlonal 
prayer  which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
now  ruled  an  offense  to  the  Constitution.  It 
was  devised  by  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  and  recommended  for  use  In  that 
States  public  schools. 

The  Court  decision  Is  significant  not  only 
In  lUelf  but  also  as  symptomatic  of  a  broader 
move  in  the  Nation  toward  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  all  traces  of  religion  in  the  public 
schools.  We  think  this  attitude  bespeaks 
considerable  confusion  and  no  abundance  of 
commonsense. 

Justice  Black,  writing  for  the  6  to  1 
majority,  contends  that  the  New  York  prayer 
violates  that  part  of  the  first  amendment 
which  says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  Spe- 
cifically, he  charges  that  It  does  establish 
religion. 

Now  If  It  were  true  that  the  prayer  con- 
stituted an  establishment  of  religion.  It 
would  be  a  serious  matter  Indeed.  The 
authors  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  wrote  the  es- 
tablishment clause  because  they  understood 
very  well  the  perils  of  State  religion  and  the 
tyranny  which  can  go  with  it — which  in  fact 
had  driven  many  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
New  to  find  religious  freedom. 

But  only  a  violent  wrenching  of  language 
can  produce  the  interpretetlon  that  the 
prayer   establishes  a  religion.     If  one   looks 
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at  its  i2  lnnocuo\is  words.  It  must  be  asked. 
What  religion?  Nor  does  it  Interfere  with 
anyone's  constltu  ttonal  right  of  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  Including  the  right  to  prBc- 
tlce  no  religion  and  bellere  in  none.  It  Is 
nondenominatloniil;  it  Is  not  mandatory  in 
any  school;  no  pupil  is  required  to  recite  it. 

It  is  simply  one  among  Innumerable  of- 
ficial governmental  references  expressing 
what  the  Court  Itstlf  said  10  years  ago.  that 
by  and  large  Americans  are  a  religious  people. 
As  Justice  Stewart  observes  in  his  dissent  in 
the  present  case,  "to  deny  the  wish  of  these 
schoolchildren  to  join  In  reciting  this 
prayer  is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  Nation." 

If  the  majority  opinion  prevaUs,  however. 
It  must  logically  require  the  excision  of  all 
those  countless  other  official  references  to 
God — such  as  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  pledge  of  allegiance,  "The 
Star-Spangled  Batmer,"  the  words  used  to 
Inaugurate  the  President,  open  the  Congress 
and  convoke  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  concurring  with  the  majority, 
seems  to  say  It  does  and  should  apply  to  these 
and  all  the  other  official  instances. 

And  that  is  by  no  means  all.  If  the  ma- 
jority doctrine  stands,  then  an3rthlng  that 
smacks  of  religious  Instruction  or  the  subtle 
Imparting  of  a  religious  viewpoint  in  the 
public  schools  becomes  suspect.  Do  not  sup- 
pose this  to  be  a  fanciful  exaggeration.  Al- 
ready the  Bible  is  banned  from  some  school- 
rooms. Already  a  Florida  court  decision  has 
declared  school  observances  at  Easter  and 
Clu-lstmas  to  be  ueconstltutlonal.  and  sim- 
ilar efforts  are  afoot  elsewhere.  (Poor  kids. 
If  they  can't  even  sing  Christmas  carols.) 

As  for  banning  the, Bible,  with  its  mag- 
nificent poetry  and  philosophy,  that  is  but 
the  bare  beginninf,  since  so  much  of  our 
culture  Is  Biblical  In  derlvaUon.  In  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  phraae,  the  mainstreams  of 
Western  civilisation  are  Hebraism  and  Hel- 
lenism, and  by  Hebraism  is  meant  the  whole 
Judaeo-Christlan  tradition  and  ethic. 

Shall  we  then,  uproot  It?  Out  the  window 
with  everything  from  Dante  to  Donne,  from 
Milton  to  Dickens?  Or  how  can  public 
school  teachers  teach  about  Bach  or  Michel- 
angelo, when  the  context  is  so  inescapably 
religious?    What  la  left  of  history? 

Thus  carried  to  Its  conclusion,  the  argu- 
ment reduces  itself  to  absurdity.  That  is 
why  we  would  enter  a  plea  for  the  exercise 
of  a  little  commonsense.  Any  actual  attempt 
to  establish  a  specific  state  religion  is  a  dan- 
ger that  ought  to  be  easUy  recognizable. 
But  it  is  something  entirely  different  to  sup- 
pose that,  short  of  unimaginable  police  tac- 
tics, teaching  about  religion  can  be  divorced 
from  the  American  education  with  which  it 
is  inextricably  bound  up  as  a  central  fact  of 
our  heritage. 

Those  who  persist  in  such  attempts  had 
best  take  care  lest.  In  the  name  of  religious 
freedom,  they  do  real  damage  to  free  insti- 
tutions. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK) .  for  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  ToLLEFSON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pelly),  for  June  29  and  30,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Garmatz).  from  Jime  28  to  July  7,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  o{  Texas) ,  on  account  of  official 
business, 

Mr.  MacGregor  for  June  30,  July  2,  and 
July  3,  on  account  of  pressing  family 
responsibilities. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waggonner)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dknt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EOMONDSON. 

Mr.  Randall. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahill)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Ftno. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1009S.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1963,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  11990.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  76B.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  June  28,  1962: 

H.R.8291.  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered  to   certain   migrants   and   refugees; 

H.R.  8773.  An  act  to  amend  section  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  TJ.8.C.  1016),  relating  to  lump- 
sum readjustment  payments  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  who  are  Involuntar- 
ily released  from  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9822.  An  act  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 
forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28,  1934.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
315g),  may  be  added  to  the  national  forest; 
and 

H.R.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal-tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  June  29,  1962: 

HJl.  10095.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of   June   30,    1963,   the  suspension  of 


duties  fcH-  metal  scrap,  and  for  other 
purp>oses: 

HJt.  11990.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  and  for  other  pvu-poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.'  Speaker.  I 
move  that  tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Satur- 
day, June  30,  1962.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conmiunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, In  connection  with  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  Federal  office  buUd- 
Ing,  to  use  the  public  space  under  and  over 
10th  Street  SW.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  supply  manage- 
ment of  ^Igh-value  repairable  aviation 
assemblies  and  equipment  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLB    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  Bouse 
Resolution  716.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11974,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1963).  Referred  to  the 
Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  Resolution  714. 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorization by  the  Pederal  Communications 
Commission  of  class  I-A  clear  channel 
operations;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1954) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  3161.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1955).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Report  on  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  for  mutual 
defense  purposes  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Belgium;  without 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  1956) .  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  (Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  12154.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  1957).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  12360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Domestic 
Peace   Corps   to   aid   in   combating   Juvenile 
delinquency;  to  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  12361.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  (1^00  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJl.  12362.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  Investiga- 
tion and  bearing,  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
between  motor  common  carriers  of  property, 
and  between  such  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers by  rail,  express,  and  water,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  12363.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  In  the 
case  of  any  area  which  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  imposition  by  the  United 
States  of  an  embtu-go  on  the  importation  of 
products  from  Oonununist  or  Communist- 
dominated  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.  13364.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(J) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
484  ( J )  ) ,  to  provide  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  allocate  siuplus  property  under 
its  control  for  transfer  under  the  act  only 
to  educational  Institutions  conducting  ap- 
proved military  training  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  12365.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  family  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,300 
to  $1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  12367.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950;    to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 


By  Mr.  MACK: 
H.B.  12368.    A  bUl  to  authorise  the  project 
for  flood   protection   on    the  nunola  River 
and  tributaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  : 

By  Mr.  ROONBTJ 
H.R.  12369.     A  bill  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  far  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLEgTON: 
H.J.  Res.  785.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
prayers  or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall 
be  permitted  In  public  schools  and  other 
public  places;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 
H.J.  Res.  786.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  soft- 
wood and  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
temporary  Import  quotas  for  softwood;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.J.  Res.  787.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MORRISON: 
H.J.  Res.  788.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  offering  of  prayers  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER: 
H.J.  Res.  789.  Joint  resolution  pro{x»lng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  In 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Congress,  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  override  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judtciary. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
H.J  Res.  791.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
nonsectarian  prayers  or  any  other  *non- 
sectarian  recognition  of  God  shall  be  per- 
mitted In  public  schools  and  other  public 
places;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WH ALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  792.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  voluntary  reci- 
tation of  a  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.  Rea.  717.  Resolution    to    proTlde    addi- 
tional funds  for  the  expenses  Incurred  pvir- 
suant  to  House  Resolution  141;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.  Res.  718.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  Churches;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    COLLIER: 
HJl.  12370.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Ay  ten 
Ilkln  and  Mehmet  Ilkln;   to  the  committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  12371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
O.    Preen,    Jr.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DKRWINSKI: 
H.R.  12372.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pederlco 
Lopez-Bianco;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLAIMO: 
H.R.  12373.  A  bUl   for  the  relief   of  Mario 
Calla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H  R.  12374.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Dung 
How  Tee  and  Kal  Suey  Tee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORS: 
H  R.  12375.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Olive  Lee  Ballard;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON; 
H.R.  12378.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Kllas 
Odder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POFF: 
H  R.  12377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Selma 
Gokhan  and  Selcuk  Ookhan;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  12378.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Clilrco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

374.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Manuel  R.  Grullon.  president.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Dajabon,  Dominican  Republic, 
relative  to  calling  attention  to  the  deplorable 
consequence  which  the  sugar  bill  may  have 
on  the  Dominican  economy,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Independence   Day  of   the   Repablic   of 
the  Congo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Joseph 
Kasairilri;  and  the  Republic's  Charge 
d'Affaires  to  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 


orable Mario  Phillippe  Cardosa,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Congo's  independ- 
ence. 

The  world  may  by  now  have  forgotten 
the  date  of  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo — June  30, 1960.  It  may  not 
seem  possible  that  2  years  have  passed 
since  King  Baudouin  of  the  Belgians 
handed  over  sovereignty  to  President 
Kasavubu  of  the  Republic  of  the  Congo 
amid  the  ceremonial  salutes  booming 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Congo 
River.  But  we  cannot  forget  so  soon  the 
difficult,  indeed  tragic,  days  which  fol- 
lowed. For  the  first  2  years  of  inde- 
pendence have  nol  been  easy  for  the 


Congolese  people.  No  sooner  was  the 
rejoicing  over  than  old  tribal  rivalries 
reasserted  themselves,  riots  and  strikes 
broke  out.  paralysis  shook  the  economy, 
and  an  inadequately  controlled  force 
publique  mutinied.  The  birth  of  the 
Congo  was  indeed  diflfcult. 

The  Belgians  have  been  criticized  for 
inadequately  preparing  the  Congo  for 
independence:  the  Congolese  leaders 
have  been  called  power-hungry  politi- 
cians. We  are  perhaps  too  prone  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  after  those  first  few 
days  of  stunned  chaos  the  Congolese 
reached  a  most  important  decision — to 
pursue  the  only  course  of  action  which 
would   enable   them   to   preserve    their 
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sovereignty,  consolidate  their  political 
control,  and  develop  their  economy.  On 
July  13  the  Prime  Minister  appealed 
to  the  United  Nations  for  help. 

Thus  began  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween independent  state  and  world  or- 
ganization— the  flrst  of  its  kind  in 
history — which  is  still  continuing.  Be- 
cause the  Republic  of  the  Congo  turned 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  unable  to  mold  it  into  an  African 
satellite.  The  loss  of  needed  Belgian 
technicians  was  countered  by  the  dis- 
patch of  U.N.  exf>erts.  Tribal  rivalries 
were  attenuated  by  the  U.N.  presence. 
Belgian  troops  were  forbidden  to  return. 

Admittedly,  2  years  after  independ- 
ence all  the  problems  have  not  yet  been 
solved.  But  the  central  government  has 
consolidated  its  power  over  all  but  Ka- 
tanga, and  hopefully  talks  between  the 
central  government  and  secessionist 
leader  Moise  Tshomb6  will  soon  result  in 
this  province  rejoining  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  army  is  being  reorgan- 
ized. The  economy  has  been  set  back 
on  its  feet,  and  ttie  enormous  economic 
potential  of  the  country  is  once  again 
l>eing  harnessed.  Belgian  technical  ex- 
perts are  returning  at  the  request  of  the 
Congolese  government  to  bridge  the  gap 
until  the  Congo  has  its  own  trained 
technicians. 

The  Congolese  government  and  the 
United  Nations  are  still  working  together 
to  strengthen  Congolese  independence. 
The  UlT.  presence  remains  in  the  Congo 
at  the  request  of  the  Congolese  authori- 
ties. The  U.N.  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  is  helping  re- 
organize the  Congolese  educational  sys- 
tem with  a  view  to  expanding  education 
at  all  levels.  There  are  staffs  from  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion— experts  in  relief  operations,  hous- 
ing, welfare,  communications  and  trans- 
portation, and  health.  The  whole  U.N. 
family  of  organizations  has  been  put  to 
work  to  help  the  Congo  achieve  stability. 

On  this  second  anniversary  of  Congo- 
lese independence  we  commend  the  de- 
cision of  the  Congolese  leaders  to  turn 
to  the  United  Nations  for  help.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Congolese  on  their  own  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  build  a  viable  economic 
and  political  system.  We  express  con- 
fidence in  their  success  and  in  the  prom- 
ise which  the  future  holds  for  this  large 
and  potentially  wealthy  republic  in  the 
heart  of  Africa. 


A  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   WEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29, 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  per- 
sist in  refusing  to  capitalize  on  the  nat- 
tiral  gambling  spirit  of  the  American 


people  and  while  we  stubbornly  continue 
to  ignore  the  tremendous  revenue-pro- 
ducing features  of  a  national  lottery  in 
the  United  States,  more  and  more  of  our 
American  dollars  leave  our  shores  every 
day  in  support  of  foreign-operated  lot- 
teries and  other  gambling  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday,  June  30  will  be 
a  very  important  day  in  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
across  this  country.  It  will  be  important 
because  the  results  of  the  Irish  Hospi- 
tals Sweepstakes  will  be  announced.  It 
will  also  be  important  to  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment because  worldwide  sales  of  tick- 
ets for  this  run  brought  in  the  net  sum 
of  $15,764,851.  I  venture  to  say  that  at 
least  $13  million  came  from  the  pockets 
of  our  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  most  of 
our  American  taxpayers  to  understand 
the  double  role  played  by  our  CJovem- 
ment.  While  we  assume  a  sanctimonious 
attitude  about  gambling,  we  continue  to 
tax  all  sweepstakes  and  gambling  win- 
nings; we  impose  taxes  on  admission  to 
racetracks  where  parimutuel  gambling 
is  allowed :  we  insist  that  all  professional 
gamblers  purchase  $50  tax  stamps  and 
pay  10  percent  tax  on  gross  receipts.  Are 
we  not  really  engaged  in  a  game  of 
hyprocrisy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  be  sensible  and  realistic  about 
our  gambling  problem.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  remove  the  blinders  and 
recognize  the  obvious — the  fact  that  the 
urge  to  gamble  is  deeply  ingrained  In 
most  human  beings.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  control  and  regulate  this  uni- 
versal human  trait  for  our  own  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States,  under  proper  Government 
supervision  and  control,  would  not  only 
stop  the  flow  of  money  to  foreign  lot- 
teries but  would  pump  into  our  own 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  addi- 
tional, new  revenue.  Can  we  think  of 
a  more  sensible  and  profitable  solution 
to  our  problem  of  gambling  and  the  Gov- 
ernment s  need  for  additional  Income? 
Let  us  rub  the  luck  of  the  Irish  on  our 
American  taxpayers. 


President  Kennedy's  Message  to  Member- 
thq>  of  Feeding  Hills  Congregational 
Charch  on  200th  Anniversary  of 
Founding 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29. 1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  older  Christian  churches  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  Feeding  Hills 
Congregational  Church  observed  the 
200th  anniversary  of  its  founding  last 
weekend,  and  celebrated  with  a  barbecue 
outing  on  Saturday,  June  23,  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  grounds. 

The  Reverend  Frank  E.  Durm,  min- 
ister of  this  church  which  has  gener- 


ously contributed  so  much  to  the  com- 
munity, and  the  membership  of  the 
Feeding  Hills  Congregational  Church, 
received  many  messages  of  congratula- 
tions and  well  wishes,  including  those  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Gov.  John 
Volpe. 

By  an  act  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Province  and  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  the  sixth  parish  of 
Springfield  was  created  in  1757,  and  by 
"the  free  wiU  and  enterprise  of  men" 
the  Feeding  Hills  Congregational  Church 
was  bom  in  1762,  church  records  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  messages  from  President 
Kennedy,  Vice  President  Johnson,  and 
Governor  Voliie,  former  Presidents  Ei- 
senhower and  Truman : 

Rev.  Prank  E.  Dunn, 

Feeding  Hills  Congregational  Church, 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass.: 

My  hearty  greetings  to  you  and  to  all 
members  and  friends  of  Feeding  Hills  Con- 
gregational Church  on  the  happy  occasion 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  which  divide 
the  nations  of  the  world  today,  we  see  more 
clearly  than  ever  before  the  need  for  a  so- 
ciety based  upon  the  eternal  principles 
taught  In  our  churches. 

The  turning  point  of  this  notable  mile- 
stone WiU  bring  to  older  members  of  your 
church  many  happy  memories  of  long  ago 
I  trust  that  all  the  fine  things  accomplished 
dur^g  the  past  two  centuries  will  be  but 
the  forerunner  of  nobler  goals  to  be  attained 
in  the  generations  that  He  ahead. 

John  P.  Ksnncdt. 

Rev.  Prank  E.  Dunn, 

Feeding  Hills  Congregational  Church, 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass.: 

Wish  I  could  Join  you  at  3rour  wonderful 
barbecue  observing  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Feeding  Hills  Congregational  Church. 
Please  extend  my  congratulations  to  your 
devoted  members  and  friends  of  this  re- 
markable achievement  and  my  best  wishes 
for  a  most  enjoyable  and  memorable  cele- 
bration. I  predict  it  will  begin  a  new  era  of 
even  greater  growth  and  progress  in  your 
outstanding  record  of  dedicated  religious 
leadership  in  the  community  you  serve  so 
well. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

^^^^  • 

Dear  Revxreno  Dunn  :  One  of  the  perhaps 
troublesome  aspects  of  having  served  the 
American  people  in  a  position  of  high  re- 
sponsibility is,  every  once  in  a  while,  having 
to  decline  an  especlaUy  prized  invitation. 

This  Is  precisely  my  feeling  as  I  read  your 
delightfully  phrased  and  very  deeply  ap>pre- 
ciated  Invitation  to  attend  the  barbecue 
being  given  by  the  Feeding  Hills  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Being  profoimdly  aware  of  the  religious 
heritage  of  our  country  and  its  great  flower- 
ing in  the  New  England  area  over  so  many 
years,  and  being  convinced  that  today  this 
heritage  is  of  supreme  importance  in  pre- 
serving our  free  system,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  Join  personally  In  your  celebration. 
This  being  Impossible,  however,  please  convey 
my  cordial  greetings  to  aU  in  attendance 
together  with  my  ardent  wish  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  rewarding  and  successful  in 
every  way. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Your  invitation  was  highly  appreciated — 
because  of  other  commitments,  however,  I 
am  vmable  to  accept  and  I  am  just  as  sorry 
as  I  can  be. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PBNNSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29. 1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Much  has 
been  said  about  tax  cuts,  free  tariff, 
competitive  equality,  and  the  price  of 
goods  on  -the  open  market. 

Pew  remember  the  fight  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  very  same  forces,  lined 
up  In  favor  of  this  legislation,  made 
every  effort  to  pa».H.R.  5  that  added 
tax  concessions  for  foreign  investors. 

Those  of  us  who  fought  the  Manu- 
facturer's Association,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  endorsement 
of  the  same  labor  leaders  who  now  en- 
dorse thio  trade  bill,  the  administration, 
the  paid  foreign  nation  lobbyists,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  in  fact,  face 
for  face,  name  for  name,  and  organiza- 
tion by  organization  the  same  groups 
who  are  this  day  determined  to  write 
into  law  the  death  knell  of  the  XJS. 
industrial  leadership. 

In  my  small  way.  I  fought  H.R.  5  and 
pointed  out  the  consequences  of  the  fur- 
ther depreciation  of  our  investment  in- 
centives within  the  United  States.  At 
that  time  about  1,600  American  firms 
had  already  made  their  bids  for  fiight 
from  the  US.  high  cost  production  econ- 
omy and  by  one  device  or  another  were 
already  producing  or  profiting  from  the 
tax  haven  legislation  already  on  the 
books. 

The  Boggs  bill  passed  the  House,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate.  In  spite  of  this 
setback  for  further  tax^rabs  by  profit- 
eering corporations  whose  whole  interest 
In  production  and  trade  is  basically  eco- 
nomic greed,  1,400  more  American  firms 
have  located  abroad  since  1958. 

In  order  that  the  House  know  a  lit- 
tle about  the  added  Incentives  to  Amer- 
ican Investors  taxwise,  I  would  like  to 
put  the  rundown  on  tax  havens  as  they 
are  offered  to  US  companies. 

Add  this  to  the  tax  incentives  given  to 
U.S.  companies  by  our  laws,  which  in- 
cidentally will  still  be  substantial  even  if 
the  Mills  bill,  HJl.  10650,  does  pass  cut- 
ting down  some  of  the  runaway  tax 
benefits. 

The  points  I  make  are  two : 

First.  The  proposal  supported  by  the 
freetraders  In  1958  and  1959  would  have 
further  depreciated  our  economy  and  In 
order  to  try  to  stop  the  inevitable  eco- 
nomic crash,  the  supporters  of  H.R.  5  are 
now  opposed  to  the  so-called  benefits 
it  would  give  the  United  States  making  a 
complete  about-face  in  their  avowed  po- 
litical and  economic  philosophy. 

Second.  These  same  forces  are  pro- 
posing this  new  trade  bill  and  I  predict 
that  even  the  most  persistent  supporter 
will  hesitate  to  use  the  full  powers 
granted  under  this  act  when  the  cold 
facts  of  the  economic  realities  of  the  seri- 
ous threats  to  our  economy  are  faced 
up  to. 

I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  In  5  years 
not  even  the  loudest  voice  now  on  the 


scene  will  be  talking  in  a  subdued  whis- 
per about  their  so-called  benefits  we 
are  about  to  have  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  passage  of  this  trade-killing  legisla- 
tion. 

I  present  the  tax-haven  phase  of  this 
issue  since  it  appears  that  the  propo- 
nents either  are  Ignorant  of  this  serious 
angle  or  are  determined  to  keep  it  hid- 
den. 

TAXZa    AND   TKADS 

Several  European  countries  have  long 
recognized  that  secondary  Industry  de- 
serves encouragement  by  favorable  tax 
laws. 

In  Belgium  it  Is  now  possible  to  manu- 
facture some  goods  for  export  to  the 
United  States  at  ladd  down  duty-paid 
costs  below  our  domestic  costs  after 
taxes. 

The  Belgian  corporate  tax  rate  Is 
about  40  percent  and  wage  rates  are  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  Canadian 
rates.  Under  proper  management  Bel- 
gian labor  is  more  eCBclent  than  Cana- 
dian. Investment  allowances  cut  the 
effective  tax  rate  to  about  30  percent  for 
expanding  industries. 

In  the  Netherlands,  although  the  gen- 
eral tax  rate  has  been  high — now  47  per- 
cent, but  to  be  reduced  next  year  to 
45  percent — industrial  growth  has  been 
stimulattKl  by  Investment  allowances, 
accelerated  depreciation,  and  subsidies 
in  selected  areas. 

Switzerland  manages  to  get  along  with 
an  average  top  corporate  tax  rate  of  30 
percent  and  encourages  new  industrial 
establishments  in  some  cantons. 

Ireland  gives  a  10-year  tax  holiday 
for  export  industries — followed  by  a  5- 
year  period  of  reduced  taxes.  Addition- 
ally, cash  subsidies  are  available  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  factory  sites 
and  buildings.  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  training  workers  and 
constructing  worker  housing.  Also,  div- 
idends paid  out  of  export  manufacturing 
profits  are  tax  free,  and  products  may 
be  sold  in  Britain  duty  free. 

Denmark,  with  a  44-percent  corporate 
tax  rate,  permits  tax-free  reserves  of  15 
percent  of  annual  profits  for  industrial 
expansion,  shipbulldinir,  and  plant  mod- 
ernization, plus  accelerated  depreciation 
and  a  special  30-percent  initial  allow- 
ance. 

Luxembourg  grants  investment  allow- 
ances of  10  to  30  percent  plus  special  tax 
reductions  for  foreign-owned  industrial 
enterprises. 

Spain  offers  a  50-percent  tax-free  in- 
vestment reserve,  and  Portugal  operates 
with  a  17-percent  tax  rate. 

Germany  offers  no  special  tax  Incen- 
tives except  in  border  areas,  but  at  pres- 
ent Imposes  tax  at  the  low  rate  of  15 
percent  on  distributed  profits.  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  with  several  coun- 
tries/ including  Canada,  to  increase  this 
tax  to  25  percent.  German  combined 
rates  of  income  tax  on  undistributed 
profits  can  run  as  high  as  65  percent,  but 
seldom  reach  this  level  in  practice. 

Compajison  of  the  incidence  of  tax  in 
Australia,  Belgium,  Germany.  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  Is  dif- 
ficult because  of  turnover  taxes  imposed 
upon  every  sale  of  goods  or  services. 


In  Germany  the  standard  rate  is  4 
percent,  and  the  pyramiding  effect  of  the 
tax  is  a  strong  incentive  toward  verticle 
integration.  Tuniover  taxes  are  usually 
refundable  in  the  case  of  exported  prod- 
ucts. 

Prance,  with  a  50-percent  Income  tax. 
offers  limited  tax  incentives  to  new  in- 
dustry In  undeveloped  areas.  French 
turnover  taxes  are  on  a  "value  added" 
basis,  and  thus  avoid  the  "tax  on  tax' 
effect  of  the  comparable  German  levy. 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  any 
study  of  European  tax  systems  is  that 
the  small  coimtries  actively  push  tax 
incentives  to  attract  industry.  They  not 
only  want  expanding  employment  oppor- 
tunity— they  want  to  Increase  skilled  oc- 
cupations to  build  their  prosperity. 

More  than  1.400  American  firms  have 
established  themselves  in  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  since  1958.  They  have  done 
this  In  a  variety  of  ways — by  licensing 
arrangements.  Joint  ventures  with  Eu- 
ropean partners,  and  the  establishment 
of  manufacturing  subsidiaries. 

They  have  also  taken  advantage  of 
European  "tax  shelters"— principally 
Switzerland— to  an  extent  that  has  in- 
duced the  U.S.  Treasury  to  press  for  en- 
actment of  the  now  famous  Mills  bill — 
H  R.  10650. 

It  has  been  common  practice  for  many 
concerns  to  establish  Swiss  sales  affiliates 
which  purchase  products  from  an  affili- 
ated plant  in.  say.  Germany,  for  resale 
around  the  world.  Profits  of  the  sales 
company  are  taxable  at  rates  ranging 
from  10  Va  percent  to  15  percent  Suit- 
able Cantons  for  such  domiciliary  com- 
panies are  Geneve.  Vaud,  Basle-Stadt. 
Zug.  and  Fribourg.  to  name  a  few. 

Where  sales  are  to  EEC  countries,  the 
Swiss  sales  companies  sometimes  work 
on  a  commission  or  fee  basis.  Inter- 
company pricing  policies  and  the 
amounts  charged  manufacturing  affili- 
ates as  fees,  commissions,  royalties  or 
"know-how"  payments  are  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the 
country  in  which  manufacturing  takes 
place,  and  have  not.  until  recently  been 
a  matter  for  concern  to  U.S.  revenue 
oflBcers. 

Canadian  companies  operating  manu- 
facturing subsidiaries  in  Europe  are  free 
to  use  "tax  shelter"  trading  companies, 
and  indeed  must  do  so  in  many  cases  in 
order  to  maintain  competitive  equality 
with  continental  and  U.S. -controlled 
firms,  as  well  as  with  British  oversea 
trade  corporations  which  operate  on  a 
tax-free  basis  outside  Britain. 

For  Canadian  manufacturers  looking 
for  export  markets,  foreign  operations 
must  be  conducted  on  a  low-tax  basis  in 
order  to  be  competitive.  I  do  not  mean 
that  highly  taxed  foreign  profits  neces- 
sarily make  for  higher  and  the  noncom- 
petitive foreign  prices.  I  am  basically 
concerned  with  the  rate  of  reinvestment 
abroad  of  after-tax  profits,  which.  If 
high,  gives  a  long-term  overall  com- 
petitive advantage  through  mass  pro- 
duction and  low-cost  merchandising. 

Our  main  concern  should  be:  How  to 
induce  manufacturing  In  the  United 
States.  And  my  answer  is:  Learn  from 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  the  Belgian.s. 
and  the  Swiss.  Make  manufacturing  In 
the  United  States  pay  more  than  manu- 
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facturing  behind  the  EEC  tariff  wall, 
and  make  the  United  States  a  tax  shelter 
to  match  Uie  best  in  Europe. 

The  Swiss  demonstrate  no  signs  of 
embarrassment  when  (old  that  their 
country  is  a  tax  haven.  Neither  do  the 
Dutch,  the  Belgians,  or  the  Irish. 

They  are  small  and  perhaps  weak  na- 
tions who  want  full  employment  of  an 
intelligent,  skilled  population. 

They,  unlike  ourselves,  have  been  pre- 
pared to  do  stuncthing  about  it.  They 
cannot  sell  mwsprlnt  and  iron  ore  to 
Japan,  or  whe£.t  to  India.  But  they  can 
outproduce  and  outsell  the  U.S.  manu- 
factui'ers  in  almost  any  foreign  maiket. 
in  spite  of  theii  small  size. 


Speaker  McCorouck  Salutes  Boy  Sconts 

H 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

O?-    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29.  1962 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
memorable  part  of  this  year's  Congres- 
sional Charter  B;\nquet  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  on  June  14  in  Washington. 
was  the  Inspiring  address  of  our  distin- 
guished and  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  McCorkack. 

In  his  Uioughtlul  message,  the  Speaker 
not  only  saluted  this  great  boys'  organi- 
zation for  Its  44  ♦  year  record  of  public 
and  community  service,  but  also  chal- 
lenged Scouts  and  Scout  leaders  all  over 
America  to  face  up  to  the  unprecedented 
challenges  of  this  era  In  our  Nation's 
history. 

Our  Speaker's  address  not  only  has 
significance  for  Boy  Scouts,  but  should 
inspire  Amerlcarw  of  all  ages  and  all 
creeds. 

For  this  reason,  the  full  text  of  Speaker 
McCormack's  address  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmastei,  reverend  clergy,  Justice 
CLark.  Oeneral  OraenUur.  my  dlstlngulslied 
coHaagu—  ol  both  branches  of  Congresa. 
Ia<Uos  and  gentletiian.  In  honoring  Uie  dls- 
tingvilahMl  recipleiiU  of  your  hlgbest  award. 
V.S.  Senator  Cabl  Hatdcn  and  Congreaaman 
CxaL  ViNSOM.  your  great  organization  honors 
itself,  for  you  are  hoiKNlng  tonight,  two  great 
men.  two  good  men.  botb  ouUUndlng 
Americans  and  dedtcatod  legislators.  Oiu  be- 
loved country  Is  most  fortunate  In  having 
these  two  dedicated  legislators  serving  In  the 
Congraaa  at  this  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, for  they  are  both  legialators  of  great 
abUlty.  keen  vision,  outstanding  courage, 
occupying  very  Important  legl&laUve  posi- 
tions, and  who  stand  for  a  strong  America 
in  the  face  of  the  evil  threat  of  atheistic 
communism. 

I  am  so  happy  U)  b«  with  you  tonight  to 
Join  with  you  In  honoring  these  great 
Americans. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  the  membership  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  not  hampered  by 
the  deadweight  of  Inactive  and  uninterested 
people  who  puU  tike  organization  down  Into 
an  unmarked  or  Itottomiess  pit.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Boy  So3Uts  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate,  all  have  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  far>reachlng  program  which 
encourages    high    standards    of    cttlaenahlp. 

Tou  belleTO  In  participation  and  the 
Scout  oath  contalria  these  words.  "To  do  my 


duty  to  God  and  my  country."  It  Is  as  nat- 
ural then,  as  the  day  follows  the  night,  that 
you  would  be  Interested  In  thinking  with  me 
at)out  features  of  your  program  tiiat  deal 
primarily  with  character  development  and 
citizenship. 

Looking  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth,  by 
comparison  to  t^e  youth  who  are  Scouts 
today.  It  would  seem  that  our  generation  was 
turned  out  Into  the  world  armed  only  with 
an  air  rlQe  and  a  Scout  knife  and  told  to 
hack  our  way  through  the  Jungle  ahead. 

By  comparison  the  boys  of  1963  are  almost 
equipped  with  pushbutton  space  suits  and 
hip-pocket  radar  equipment.  But  I  hastily 
add  the  Scouts  of  this  space  age  are  going 
to  need  all  the  wUdom  of  the  past,  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  present,  and  aU  the  faith 
of  the  future  to  fulflll  their  destiny. 

Your  latest  annual  report,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  on  March  23  of  this  year,  which 
in  turn  was  published  by  the  2d  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  of  the  UiUted  States  as 
House  Document  No.  369,  advises  us  that  "As 
America's  largest  youth  organization,  scout- 
ing Is  making  a  significant  Impact  today  In 
more  than  3  million  homes  More  than 
1>'3  million  adults  are  registered  In  Tsrlous 
phases  of  soc:)uUng.  Indicating  their  deep- 
seated  interest  as  they  give  freely  of  their 
time  so  that  boys  may  grow  Into  better  dt- 


Tour  63d  annual  report  also  empliaslzes 
these  two  phrases:  "Strengthen  America"  and 
"Character  Counts."  Therefore,  I  again  re- 
mind you  that  It  Is  seasoned  adult  experi- 
ence and  guidance,  combined  with  the  fresh 
and  outgoing  spirit  of  youth,  the  combina- 
tion at  the  old  and  the  new  we  might  say, 
that  makes  Scouting  a  worthwhUe  subject. 

In  your  expanding  program  It  is  well  to 
keep  In  mind  that  our  youth  should  be  in- 
terested In  and  excited  about  the  causes  of 
America's  greatness.  Next  month,  on  July 
4,  1962,  this  Nation  will  celebrate  the  186th 
anniversary  of  Its  Independence.  In  1T76 
vre  were  a  loosely  bound  group  of  colonies 
strung  along  the  east  coast  of  this  continent. 
The  United  States  was  an  Infant  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Since  1776  we  have 
spread  across  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  United  States  did 
not  s\icoeed  by  chance  alone. 

Tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  brought 
about  something  new  In  man's  desire  for 
freedom.  Before  1776.  practically  every- 
where the  state  was  supreme.  The  citiaen 
was  merely  a  creature  of  the  state.  In 
America  we  broke  the  bonds  that  formerly 
hedged  us  In.  Visions  for  mankind  were 
widened.     New  horl2»ns  appeared. 

Procn  an  Infant  nation,  there  has  sprung 
a  union  of  50  States.  Out  of  an  atmoi^ere 
of  freedom  there  haa  grown  a  system  based 
on  individual  initiative  that  has  given  us 
the  power  to  produce  and  develop  In  a  way 
never  heard  of  before  In  all  history.  As  we 
analyze  the  warp  and  woof  of  America's 
tapestry  of  greatness,  we  find  that  the 
strength  of  the  fabric  lies  in  the  freedom  of 
the  individual. 

Our  youth — the  citizens  of  tomorrow — 
must  be  impressed  with  these  basic  facts 
about  America's  past.  Without  these  im- 
pressions, they  will  be  unable  to  fulflU  the 
goals  of  the  future. 

We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  boys 
of  scouting.  In  their  search  for  fulfilling 
their  program,  hear  time  and  time  and  time 
again  the  phrase:  "The  challenges  to  youth 
today  are  leadership  and  service."  No  mat- 
ter how  shopworn  ttieae  words,  they  are  true. 
We  need  more  leaders  in  all  spheres  of  hu- 
man activity. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark 
that  great  men  were  born  leaders.  Such  a 
remark  Implies  that  the  qualities  which 
made  men  great  leaders  wer*  inherited  rather 
than    bnllt    in    through    training.       Careful 


study  of  the  lives  ot  great  men  convinces 
one  that  they  did  not  depend  upon  Inheri- 
tance alone  for  their  goals  In  life.  For 
example  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  so  many  others  worked  out 
definite  plans  whereby  they  might  Improve 
themselves.  Theodore  Roosevelt  advocated 
the  strenuous  life  and  was  ever  alert  to  Im- 
prove himself  physically  and  mentally.  He 
highly  approved  of  the  Boy  Scout  oath  and 
law. 

The  story  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  Its  achievements,  the  story  of  several 
million  Americans  whose  ideas  and  lives 
were  moulded  in  some  measxire  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  good  turn,  the  Scout  oath,  and 
the  Scout  law,  Isegan  with  the  story  of  a 
boy  giving  a  helping  hand  to  William  D. 
Boyce.  a  Chicago  publisher,  who  was  lost  in 
a  London  fog.  Boyce  had  hesitated  at  a 
street  intersection  and  out  of  the  London 
murk  the  boy  emerged.  Details  about  his 
clothes,  his  appearance,  his  way  of  speaking 
are  unavailable.  But  we  do  know  that  he 
approached  Mr.  Boyce  and  asked  If  he  could 
be  of  service. 

It  was  because  of  this  gn^a^^  act  ot  giv- 
ing himself  at  a  time  when  one  lone  indi- 
vidual needed  It.  that  the  Chicago  publisher 
later  visited  the  Boy  Scout  headquarters  In 
London.  He  became  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  Scout  program  that  he  retiu-ned  to 
America  with  a  suitcase  crammed  with  book- 
lets about  the  Boy  Scouts.  So  it  was  In 
1410  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  entered 
upon  a  highway  of  service  and  has  since 
found  itself  being  a  vital  influence  for  good 
In  every  section  of  these  United  SUtes. 

The  regular  Scouting  program  with  its 
Ideals  as  reveiUed  in  the  promise  of  every 
Cub  Scout,  Boy  Scout,  and  Explorer  will 
continue  to  chart  the  course  for  future 
leaders.  It  will  continue  to  bulkl  character 
and  assist  In  the  building  of  leadership. 
The  den.  the  patrol,  and  In  fact,  the  entire 
organizational  structure  of  scouting,  teaches 
democratic  action. 

The  partnership  of  youth  and  age  con- 
stantly needs  strengthening.  It  Is  my  be- 
lief— as  it  Is  yours,  that  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead,  the  human  race  must  retain  every 
thread  of  freedom.  The  world  is  growing  too 
small  to  remain  divided  into  compartmeDts. 

Democracy  now  faces  a  tremendoxis  test. 
It  has  demonstrated  Its  superiority  in  our 
land.  But  democracy  must  continually  prove 
Itself;  Just  as  a  Boy  Scout  must  meet  test 
after  test  to  reach  his  goal,  and  to  maintain 
and  Improve  his  rank. 

It  is  important  that  the  boys  In  the  scout- 
ing program  know  that  they  are  fortunate 
to  live  in  this  particular  world.  Its  uncer- 
tainty can  become  a  tonic;  Its  ugly  aspect 
a  challenge;  its  dangers,  an  Invitation  to 
become  mature  citizens  with  broad  vision 
and  strength  of  character. 

We  look  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  five 
of  our  seven  men  trained  as  astronauts  in 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spmce  Admin- 
istration's Project  Mercury  were  Boy  Scouts. 
Air  Force  Capt.  Virgil  I.  Grissom,  who  made 
the  successful  second  trip  Into  space  on  July 
21.  1061.  was  a  Star  Scout  at  MitcheU.  Ind. 
He  has  stated  that  he  believes,  and  I  quote. 
"Boys  should  take  a  deeper  Interest  In 
scouting,  not  Just  for  the  fun  of  It.  but  be- 
cause of  the  greater  Interest  It  creates  In  our 
country."  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  the  first 
American  to  orbit  Into  space  around  the 
earth,  is  an  associate  Explorer  adviser  and 
father  of  a  Scout.  He  has  stated,  "I  know  of 
no  group  I  would  rather  be  associated  with 
than  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America." 

Late  In  November  of  1960  the  President's 
Commission  on  National  Goals  submitted  Its 
report  and  the  keynote  of  this  valuable 
study  Is  well  worth  repeating.     It  states: 

"In  the  1960*8  every  American  Is  sum- 
moned to  extraordinary  personal  responsi- 
bility, sustained  effort,  and  sacrifice.  For 
the  Nation  Is  In  grave  danger,  threatened  by 
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the  rulen  ot  one-third  of  mankind,  for 
whom  tb«  state  1b  everything,  the  Individual 
significant  only  as  he  serves  the  state." 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  ability  of 
the  Scout  leaders,  and  the  boys  themselves, 
to  create  a  responsible  citizenry — a  citizenry 
that  will  share  in  solving  the  problems  of 
our  times.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  continue  to  regard  free- 
dom not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  task;  to  truly 
believe  that  all  men  are  equal  under  the 
law,  and  to  uphold  the  fundamental  worth 
of  every  Individual  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  Our  youth  must  be  taught  to 
know  the  major  Issues  facing  our  Goverp- 
ment — at  all  levels;  but  most  Important  of 
all  to  learn  more  about  these  Issues  and  to 
hold  Intelligent  opinions  about  them. 

The  membership  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  Important  at  all  periods  of  our 
country's  history,  and  particularly  during 
this  period  of  world  strain.  How  long  this 
period  of  world  history  will  last  no  one 
knows.  But  we  do  know  It  will  probably 
last  a  long  period  of  time. 

And  the  Scout  of  today  will  assume  the 
fullness  of  citizenship  In  a  few  quick  years, 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  preserv- 
ing and  strengthening  our  beloved  country. 

And  the  training  and  experience  of  a  Scout, 
the  building  of  character,  of  Integrity,  the 
Intensification  of  faith,  love  of  God  and 
neighbor,  and  love  of  country,  will  be  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  making  each  Scout's  contri- 
butions to  our  country's  future  greatness  all 
the  more  outstanding. 

The  Scouts  of  past  years  are  leaders  in 
American  life  of  today.  Scouts  of  today  will 
be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


American  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
Tenities:   An  Anniversary  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1962 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  salute  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  of  this  Nation  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  by 
President  Lincoln.  The  Morrill  Act  in- 
stituted our  system  of  land-grant  colleges 
by  authorizing  grants  to  the  States  of 
land  or  scrip  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  A  re- 
view of  the  history  of  higher  education 
in  America  reveals  that  the  1862  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  is  one  of  the  earliest 
expressions  of  national  interest  in  higher 
education  for  all  capable  people. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  land-grant 
college  movement  rose  out  of  a  great 
concern  that  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica be  available  not  only  to  an  elite 
group,  but  for  all  who  might  profit  from 
a  meaningful  program  o"f  college  or  uni- 
versity study.  As  Dr.  Edward  D.  Eddy, 
Jr..  reports  in  the  "Land  Grant  Fact 
Book": 

The  term  "land-grant  college"  Is  \ised  to 
designate  a  group  of  68  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  which  were 
founded  or  substantially  developed  during 
the  latter  hall  of  the  19th  century  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

The  colleges  were  founded  out  of  protest 
against  the  limited  opportunities  In  both 
curriculum  and  admissions  In  the  traditional 


classical  college.  The  widespread  national 
Interest  In  practical  education  for  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  working  class  (which 
then  Included  all  but  the  very  wealthy)  led 
to  the  passage  by  the  Federal  Congress  of 
the  so-called  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  College  Act,  this  Nation 
was  enveloped  by  the  gloom  and  despair 
of  a  civil  war. 

Yet,  even  during  those  times  of  dis- 
tress, men  and  women  of  vision  were 
seeking  to  provide  for  the  education  and 
training  of  young  people  in  whose  hands 
would  rest  the  responsibility  for  the 
building  of  a  united  nation  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  history  of  the  land-grant  college 
movement  is  a  vivid  part  of  our  national 
record  of  progress.  Today,  some  100 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Act,  there  are  68  land-grant  institutions 
in  the  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  edu- 
cational programs  of  these  schools  go  far 
beyond  an  emphasis  upon  agriculture, 
mechanic  art  and  miUtary  tactics — 
three  of  the  major  areas  of  concern  at 
the  ti^e  of  the  Morrill  legislation.  The 
curriculums  of  our  land -grant  colleges 
and  universities  embrace  study  which 
ranges  from  the  humanities  to  the  exact 
sciences;  from  agriculture  to  the  per- 
forming arts;  and  from  mechanic  arts 
to  recreation  as  a  new  field  for  study 
and  training. 

Moreover,  our  land-grant  institutions 
are  currently  enrolling  over  20  percent  of 
the  college  ixjpulation.  They  are  award- 
ing over  half  of  our  doctoral  degrees  in 
science  and  engineering  and  about  40 
percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees  in  all 
subjects.  The  emphasis  given  military 
science  and  tactics  by  land-grant  insti- 
tutions some  ten  decades  ago  is  credited 
with  having  provided  the  origin  for  the 
present  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
program.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
through  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
programs  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities tram  about  half  of  the  Regular 
and  Reserve  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Land-grant  institutions  have  shared 
in  many  "firsts"  in  the  realms  of  re- 
search and  development.  These  institu- 
tions have  assisted  in  the  perfection  of 
thousands  of  new  crops  such  as  hybrid 
com  and  the  soybean. 

It  was  at  land-grant  colleges  that  two 
of  the  newer  drugs,  streptomycin  and 
cicbumarol,  were  discovered;  it  was  at 
a  land-grant  institution  that  the  first 
cyclotron  was  developed;  and  land- 
grant  institutions  are  to  be  credited  for 
considerable  pioneering  research  in  tele- 
vision and  the  transistor.  Without  a 
doubt  contributions  such  as  these  are 
clear  evidence  of  the  orientation  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  university  programs 
to  total  national  needs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
called  attention  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  as  representing 
fruitful  results  of  cooperative  Federal 
and  State  efforts  in  behalf  of  higher 
education.  In  his  message  in  observ- 
ance of  the  Land-Grant  Centennial,  Mr. 
Kennedy  stated: 

These  schools  are  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  our  Federal  system — the  fruitful 
cooperation  between  National  and  State 
Governments   In    the  pursuit   of   a    decent 


education  for  all  of  our  citizens.  They  are 
a  monument  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperative 
effort  of  the  Federal  and  State  Oovernmenta 
is  the  best  way  to  ln8\ire  an  Independent 
educational  system  of  the  highest  quality. 

At  the  outset  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Morrill  Act  was  signed  Into  ' 
law  at  a  time  of  crisis  resulting  from 
civil  war.  Today  we  are  involved  in  a 
situation  of  world  crisis  resulting  in  large 
measure  from  a  cold  war  conflict  be- 
tween the  opposing  philosophies  of  de- 
mocracy and  various  "Isms"  which 
would — in  the  case  of  democracy — pro- 
mote the  dignity  of  the  individual  and— 
in  the  case  of  totalitarianism — subjugate 
the  individual  to  the  will  of  a  superstate 
or  powerful  few. 

Even  against  this  backdrop  we  are  able 
to  see  the  great  promise  of  the  land- 
grant  college  philosophy  and  approach 
to  education. 

We  well  know,  for  example,  that  the 
promotion  of  health,  general  welfare, 
literacy  and  quality  higher  education  are 
four  of  the  major  challenges  before  the 
leadership  of  many  of  the  new  free  na- 
tions. In  my  opinion  the  land-grant 
college  approach  to  education  through 
extension  services  which  take  learning 
to  the  people  might  well  be  instituted  by 
many  of  the  newly  free  nations  and 
other  nations  which  are  yet  underdevel- 
oped. No  doubt  other  approaches  to 
educational  service  to  the  community 
and  the  larger  society  as  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  developed  through 
land-grant  Institutions  can  and  will  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  countries  now  faced 
with  self-government,  new  freedom,  and 
the  challenges  of  diversified  programs 
for  mass  education. 

In  1961,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  Philip  H. 
Coombs  spoke  to  this  general  idea  in  an 
address  before  the  Centennial  Convoca- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of 
Land -Grant  Colleges  and  State  Univer- 
sities.   Mr.  Coombs  pointed  out: 

In  the  midst  of  this  tough  testing  of  our 
own  cherished  values  all  around  the  world, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  of  oxir 
land-grant  institutions  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  promoting  better  living  conditions, 
better  education,  greater  opportunity,  social 
Justice,  and  freedom  In  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth.  Their  traditional  hallmark  of 
practical  service  to  the  community,  one  ap- 
plied to  a  local  and  State  constituency,  then 
to  the  whole  Nation,  has  now  been  broadened 
to  an  international  constituency. 

In  many  foreign  countries,  developed  and 
less  developed  alike,  the  contagion  of  prac- 
tical university  service  to  the  community  is 
spreading  rapidly.  The  land -grant  colleges 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  once 
distinctive  characteristic  Is  now  being  na- 
tionalized and  Internationalized,  not  as  a 
carbon  copy  of  their  particular  curriculum, 
organizational  structure,  and  methods  but  as 
a  compelling  idea  which  can  be  adapted  to 
appropriate  local  needs  and  forms  in  any 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aui  proud  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  who  are  commemo- 
rating the  100  years  of  service  to  the 
Nation  through  land-grant  institutions. 
I  take  great  pride  in  pointing  to  the 
work  of  two  land-grant  institutions  in 
my  State— the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  Kentucky  State  College.  Both  of 
these  schools  have  been  an  important 
part  of  the  splendid  land-grant  college 
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movement.  If  we  may  in  any  manner 
look  to  the  pa^l:  for  indications  of  the 
future.  I  know  that  land-grant  colleges 
and  unlver&ltief  in  America  will  continue 
to  expand  in  scovte  and  influence  in  the 
next  hundred  yefuv. 


A  New  Repnblican  OfFeasire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

(Xt    tOSBOVMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKi 

Fridaw.  June  29,  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  place  in  the  Rscoso  a  timely  and 
thougiitful  stai^ment  by  the  Senator 
from   New  York,   the   Honorable  Ken- 

NKTH  KBATIKC. 

This  is  a  matter  of  greet  concern  both 
to  Republicans  xad  to  all  citisens.  Inde- 
pendents. Demorrats.  and  apathetics. 

The  statement  follows: 

A  Nxw  RnVBLiCAN  OrFuciiivK 
( By  Hon.  KnrKmf  B.  KcATiira.  of  New  Tork ) 

Tomorrow  a  group  of  dtetln^tshed  Repub- 
licans win  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Gettysburg, 
Pa.  Overlooking  the  grasey  battlefield  im- 
mortalized by  the  ftrst  Republican  President, 
At>raham  Lincoln,  they  will  confer  with  our 
most  recent  Republican  President,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower. 

TTielr  objective:  to  map  stratefry  for  the 
complex  modern  biAtlefield  on  which  today's 
political  wars  are  fought  and  to  develop  a 
newer  and  stroni^er  base  of  Republican 
power,  the  "all-Rtpubllcan  conference.**  In 
an  effort  to  wrest  m  degree  of  political  and 
public  relations  Initiative  from  the  Demo- 
crats. 

How  well  this  U  dene  can  determine  the 
thmst  and  affect  the  outcome  of  the  Repub- 
lican effort  this  Nov>'mbcr.  And  on  the  pivot 
of  1962  turns  hope  for  a  Republican  come- 
back in  1964. 

In  mUit&ry  termi  Republicans  are  storm- 
ing a  fortUled  poalUon  from  the  base  of  a 
cliff.  A  atacferlitg  prospect,  but  In  my 
opinion,  an  achievable  one. 

At  Oettysburg.  General  Elaenbower's 
guests  win  be  acutely  aware  that  Democrats 
hold  two  towering  advantages:  They  possess 
the  levers  of  political  power  residing  In  a 
4-year  lease  on  ISOO  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  congressional  majorities  standing  at 
about  a  to  1  In  the  Senate  and  3  to  2  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  They  have 
shown,  moreover,  im  enthusiastic  aptitude 
for  pressing  thO£«  levers  In  a  manner  to 
produce  thunderoui;  chords  of  publicity. 

In  the  tug  of  war  for  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  America's  voters,  propaganda  is  a  mighty 
weapon.  It  can  develop  issues.  It  can  win 
elections.  No  one  tc&lizes  this  more  clearly, 
or  personifies  It  more  uniquely,  than  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  Whits  House. 
Polling  Congressmea  for  their  evaluation  of 
him  after  I  year  in  office,  a  well-known  news 
magazine  found  hlpartisan  respect  for  the 
Kennedy  public  relations  Qalr.  A  concensus, 
in  fact,  considered  It  his  prime  asset. 

A  normal  week's  crop  of  headlines,  radio 
and  televiaion  newscasts  underscores  the 
dominance  of  the  personable,  populous,  peri- 
patetic and  publicity  conscious  First  Family. 
Horses,  dogs,  children,  yachts,  movie  colony 
buddies,  and  gala  society  events  create  as 
much  or  more  news  copy  than  governmental 
endeavor,  and  In  the  final  taUy  probably 
consUtute  a   poUtical  "plus." 

Contrast  this  with  the  tiny  band  of  elected 
Republicans,  lacking  the  White  House  control 


tower,  Mrloiaty  underataifed  In  Confi:reM  and 
hamstrung  by  flnandai  woes. 

Tht  Imtaalanoe  Is  unhealthy.  It  la  not  so 
much  a  ttireat  to  Elepubllcan  stntigth,  al- 
though that  onqiMstlonably  exlata,  as  It  is  to 
national  weIl-belD«.  How  can  Americans, 
called  upon  to  resolve  critical  foreign  azMl  do- 
mestic Isruee,  perform  as  tbooghtful.  In- 
formed ▼oters  without  exposure  to  all  vtewm. 
without  no-hokto-barred  Intellectual  croc»- 
flre  via  the  maas  media? 

Bhune  for  the  current  Information  gap 
re&ts  on  the  doorsteps  of  both  parties  and 
the  press.  Together,  by  default  or  Intent,  we 
haTC  created  a  Democratic  oommunlcatlons 
colorsns  Btrr.ddling  the  Potomac,  Its  giant 
sh'ndow  looming  from  Bangor  to  Honolulu. 

Is  there  a  Republlcun  course  cf  action  to 
ccjunter  effectively  otn-  minority  status  In  the 
public  relations  l>attle  and  ultimately  reverse 
the  poMtacal  tides?     Indeed  there  Is. 

Before  suggesting  directions  Republicans 
might  consider.  It  Is  Important  to  separate 
mentally  what  a  party  Is  and  what  It  seems 
to  be  on  the  Nation's  front  pages  and  TV 
screens.  The  most  brilliant  public  rela- 
tions effort  can  only  temporarily  boost  a 
political  party  which  does  not  truly  serve 
the  p>eople.  Action  makes  news,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  a  political  party  generates 
constructive  action  will  It  obtain  long-term 
propaganda  value,  or.  put  another  way,  con- 
sistent support  at  the  polls,  for  itcelf  and 
its  candidates. 

"You  do  not  go  Into  politics  to  get  some- 
thing," one  of  the  most  successful  politicians 
I  know  once  confided.  "You  enter  politics 
to  help."  He  had  touched  the  nerve  of 
political  wisdom,  the  esscr.ce  of  winning 
elections,  the  secret  of  creating  a  favorable 
response.  Prom  time  to  time  this  principle 
is  violated  and  voters  are  hoodwinked  by 
slogans  versus  substance,  but  not  over  the 
long  haul. 

The  challenge,  and  the  obligation,  for 
Republicans  is  to  communicate  their  more 
responsible  and  frequently  more  complex 
party  positions.  It  Is  relatively  simple  to 
convey  a  politically  expedient  message.  It 
Is  Infinitely  more  difficult  to  develop  the 
case  for  America's  long-term  good.  Yet 
that  is  what  must  be  done.  And  It  must 
be  done  well  enough  to  outclass  oversimpli- 
fied "good  guys  versus  bad  guys"  propaganda, 
a  Democratic  specialty  bom  in  the  A&y^  of 
the  New  Deal. 

President  Harry  Truman,  In  two  expedient 
words,  tagged  a  Republican  Congress  "do 
nothing"  as  he  whistlestopped  to  victory  in 
1948.  The  tag  disintegrates  when  one  recalls 
that  the  80th  Congress,  among  other  things. 
authorized  the  MarshaU  plan,  passed  the 
Defense  Unification  Act,  cut  taxes,  and  bal- 
anced the  Federal  budget  for  the  first  timte 
in  17  years.  Refuting  such  a  slogan  takes 
thought,  words,  and  the  will  to  resist  the 
pat  political  phrase  in  the  Interest  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Americans.  It  seems  to  me.  are  outgrowing 
their  receptivity  to  sloganeering.  Many  find 
It  insulting.  The  mental  age  of  the  average 
voter.  I  hold,  has  risen  far  above  the  oft- 
quoted  12  years.  A  hunger  for  political  ideas 
appears  to  be  Invigorating  the  Nation  at  this 
moment  when  Government  leaders  offer  so 
little  that  Is  exciting  or  provocative. 

Those  who  expected  a  refreshing  shower 
of  ttew  ideas  from  the  incoming  administra- 
tion  are  wallowing  in  the  tepid  waters  of 
warmed-over  spending  schemes  from  the 
thirties  and  wading  through  eloquently 
repetitive  mimeographed  messages  from  the 
White  House.  Unemployment.  Cuba,  and 
discrimination,  so  passionately  and  critically 
Inveighed  against  during  the  campaign,  are 
stUl  with  us. 

It  follows  that  Republicans  have  a  mag- 
nifloent  opportimity  for  creative,  meaning- 
ful answers.  In  today's  world,  these  will  not 
b«  simple.  The  population  rxish  to  Amer- 
ica's cities  produces  slums  and  crime.     Our 


farmers  shoulder  new  burdens  brought  oa 
by  OTerproductioD  and  foreign  competition. 
Such  problem  weeds  flower  into  poUtical  is- 
sues, and  OD  Bttch  teMHs  elections  are  won 
or  lost. 

In  light  of  these  and  many  other  deeply 
held  conrlctions.  I  wrote  Senator  THaosroN 
B.  MoKTOM.  then  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Oommittee.  after  the  narrow 
NucoD-Lodee  defeat  in  November  1960.  I 
proposed  an  "all -Republican  conference"  to 
serve  as  a  top-level  party  public  relations 
and  advisory  body.  The  Idea  has  collected 
support  and  now  is  coming  to  fruition  un- 
der the  leadership  ol  the  current  chairman, 
RepresentaUve  WtuAAM  K.  UiLua.  of  New 
York. 

As  a  result.  General  Sisenhower  will  play 
host  at  this  first  strategy  session  to  a  wide 
spectrtun  of  Republican  oaclaVdom.  from 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  through  an  ar- 
ray of  erstwhile  Cabinet  officials,  agency 
heads,  diplomats.  Governors,  congressional, 
and  political  leaders. 

Bracketed  into  ARC  will  *  be  the  12-man 
con^eesioual  team,  of  which  I  am  a  mem-' 
her.  which  recently  produced  a  "declaration 
of  principles,"  haUed  in  many  quarters  as 
the  Republican  1962  campaign  platform. 

ARC  is  expected  to  become,  in  a  sense,  the 
microphone  for  those  principles.  It  is  my 
eager  hope  that  such  a  body,  adequately 
staffed,  will  provide  a  new  forum  and  a  ring- 
ing new  voice  to  clarify,  dramatize,  and  put>- 
licize  affirmative  Republican  positions  and 
to  challenge  the  opposition. 

A  key  word  In  this  projection,  however, 
Is  "staff."  Pew  people  outside  Washington 
realiae  the  need  for  researchers,  lawyers,  in- 
vestigators, writers,  and  other  technical  aids 
to  study,  develop,  and  pubUclze  party  posi- 
tions. Official  demands,  endlessly  devouring 
the  days  and  nights  of  our  lawmakers,  place 
qualified  assistance  at  a  premium. 

Behind  the  scenes,  a  Capitol  ferment  on 
this  very  point  could  erupt  into  a  alsszUiig 
political  Issue.  The  number  of  professional 
staffers  assigned  to  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  30-odd  committees  which 
do  the  hard-core  work  of  Senate  and  House 
recently  triggered  a  Republican-Democrat 
feud  when  a  head  count  revealed  the  Repub- 
licans severely  shortchanged.  WhUe  Con- 
gress itself  splits  rougbly  into  two-thirds 
Democrats  and  one-third  Republicans,  Sen- 
ate committee  staffs  are  about  12  to  1  and 
House  counterparts  14  to  1  Democratic. 

Cut  off  its  professional  aides  and  a  party 
can  be  rendered  mute.  Republicans,  there- 
fore, find  themselves  victimized  by  the  glar- 
ing imbalance  and  deprived  of  a  vital  con- 
duit for  commiinicatlng  with  America. 

Keenly  aware  that  they  were  el  aching  a 
poUtical  jug\ilar.  Democrats  recently,  by  a 
straight  party  line  vote,  killed  a  measure  to 
raise  the  RepubUcan  staff  ratio  initiated  by 
Senator  Casu.  Ctraxis  of  Nebraska  and  my- 
self. On  the  House  side,  the  fight  led  by 
able  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of 
Missouri  is  fiercer  and  the  stakes  larger. 
The  Republican  bill  In  the  House  would  open 
the  way  for  minority  Members  to  obtain  up 
to  40  i>ercent  of  a  given  committee's  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff. 

While  no  Democrat  has  challenged  its 
merits,  a  stone  wall  of  opposition  has  been 
thrown  up.  The  situation,  of  course,  is  in- 
tolerable for  Republicans,  but  thus  far  has 
received  relatively  little  notice  in  the  press. 
The  one  columnist  who  has  seen  fit  to  hit 
it  hard  calls  it  "a  scandal  of  national  pro- 
portions" which  goes  to  the  "very  vitals  of 
our  two-party  system." 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  issue  No.  1  for 
the  all-Republican  conference. 

Given  pr(^>er  staff  in  Congress,  buttressed 
by  a  weU-stafied  RepiUilican  National  Com- 
mittee and  ARC,  plus  long  overdue  Repub- 
lican staffing  in  the  big  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, our  party  will  possess  the  men  and 
machinery  to  develop  Issues  properly  and 
take  Its  case  to  the  people. 
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To  attract  the  allegiance  of  thoughtful 
persons.  It  Is  Important  that  we  crystallize 
how  we  differ  from  Democrats. 

Any  attempt  to  Identify  us  with  a  philos- 
ophy of  privilege  or  Inertia  Is  hlst<H'lcally 
inaccurate.  We  Republicans  are  not  Tories. 
In  terms  of  the  great  division  of  political 
opinion  which  occurred  In  the  17th  century, 
the  Republican  Party  springs  from  the  Whig, 
rather  than  the  Tory,  branch.  Our  Whig 
ancestors  fought  for  freedom  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  against  the  Tory  brand  of 
absolutism. 

What,  then.  Is  Republican  philosophy  in 
terms  of  20th-century  America?  No  party 
has  a  prouder  set  of  credentials,  for  ours  are 
principles  resting  upon  human  values  no 
less  than  commonsense. 

Republicans  have  no  cleavage  on  the  great 
concept  of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color. 

Republicans,  maturely  aware  of  the  wel- 
fare of  future  generations,  support  Govern- 
ment thrift  to  avoid  saddling  those  to  come 
~  with  debt  and  taxes. 

Republicans,  on  the  record,  have  shown 
understanding  and  practical  know-how  In 
programs  of  health  care,  social  security,  and 
education. 

Republicans,  on  the  record,  have  kept  the 
Nation  at  peace. 

Two-thirds  of  the  tax  cuts  since  1913  have 
been  granted  by  Republicans. 

To  spell  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  these 
contrasts  with  the  opposition,  we  must  en- 
gage In  a  battle  Against  cliches.  Surely  no 
political  party  could  do  greater  service  to  the 
Nation  than  to  discredit  the  cliche  mentality 
In  politics.  I  cite  a  few  samples  which  have 
been  parlayed  into  household  words  and 
gains  at  the  polls : 

The  Hoover  depression:  Walter  Llppman 
has  written.  "All  the  main  features  of  the 
Roosevelt  program  were  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Hoover."  Hoover's  efforts  at  reform — In 
banking,  new  security  Issues,  regulation  of 
power  companies,  and  revision  of  railway 
regulations — were  blocked  by  Democrats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  rich  Republicans :  Republicans.  It  is 
fortunately  true,  have  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Democrats  have  Averell  Harriman,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  "Soapy"  Williams,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  Johnson,  Senators  Joseph 
Clark  and  Robert  Kerr,  Neil  Staebler,  and 
many  other  millionaires. 

Let's  get  this  country  moving  again:  Dur- 
ing the  2  years  in  which  President  Elsen- 
hower had  a  Congress  of  his  own  party. 
Republicans  established  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  passed  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  law,  granted  history's 
biggest  tax  cut,  brought  peace  in  Korea,  ex- 
tended social  security  to  10  million  persons 
and  unemployment  compensation  to  4  mil- 
lion, and  wrote  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
law  which  continues  to  bring  new  lives  and 
new  jobs  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  handl- 
cagped  persons  each  year. 

Nothing  remotely  comparable  has  come  out 
of  the  last  18  months,  during  which  the 
President  has  had  overwhelming  Democratic 
majorities  in  the  Congress. 

Republican  obstructionists:  The  recently 
passed  manpower  retraining  law,  first  meas- 
ure to  hold  real  hope  for  our  unemployed,  is 
essentially  a  Republican  measure  and  at  this 
writing  the  only  law  of  significance  passed 
this  year.  Obstructionism  has  come  only 
from  Democrats  filibustering  against  civil 
rights  legislation. 

In  evolving  specific  positions,  I  urge  that 
every  Republican  measure  his  own  stands 
against  the  basic  tenets  I  have  spelled  out — 
a  progressive  posture  on  civil  rights.  Gov- 
ernment economy  and  lower  taxes,  coopera- 
tive and  practical  Federal-State  assistance 
programs,  and  a  foreign  policy  based  on  firm- 
ness and  military  strength. 

One  of  our  shortcomings  has  been  a  tend- 
ency   of   some    Republicans   to    bang    these 


principles  on  the  wall  like  a  "God  Bless  Our 
Home"  cross-stitch  sampler.  The  acid  test 
for  our  party  will  come  in  the  vigor  with 
which  we  apply  these  principles,  the  fierce- 
ness with  which  we  fight  for  them,  the  elo- 
quence with  which  we  utter  them. 

Certainly  it  has  not  been  lost  upon  the 
Nation  that  the  1960  Republican  platform 
pledge  on  clvU  rights  Is  honest  and  practical, 
that  Republicans — in  contrast  to  the  ad- 
ministration— Introduced  bills  to  implement 
It  and  worked  hard  for  legislation.  We 
should  continue  to  emphasize  this  Issue. 

In  contrast,  the  Nation  never  has  fully 
realized  the  soundness  and  good  sense  of 
Republican  farm  proposals.  More  work  needs 
to  be  done  hert;.  The  wild  attacks  on  former 
Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  obscured  the 
fact  that  Eise:nhower's  farm  proposals  were 
killed  by  the  I>emocratic  Congress,  thus  de- 
priving the  Nation  of  practical  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  them.  Republicans  must  do  a 
continuing  Job  of  highlighting  the  regimen- 
tation the  administration's  proposals  place 
on  the  farmer,  the  unemployment  it  will 
breed,  the  reduction  in  farm  income,  rise  in 
consumer  prices  and  bloated  bureaucracy 
which  are  bound  to  follow. 

Republicans,  in  my  opinion,  should  work 
for  tax  relief  in  a  variety  of  service  areas — 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  Instirance,  costs 
of  education — to  help  make  these  available 
to  every  American. 

Republicans  must  work  aggressively  to 
tighten  and  enforce  State  election  statutes 
to  eliminate  fraud  and  prosecute  Instances  of 
fraud.  In  this  they  should  be  able  to  covmt 
on  wide  support  from  nonpartisan  civic 
groups. 

Republicans  under  no  circumstances 
should  misrepresent  our  Nation  as  second- 
best  In  prestige  or  military  might  in  order  to 
achieve  political  gain. 

Republicans  should  continue  to  stand  for 
firmness  in  foreign  policy.  The  details  of 
such  policy  should  not  become  political 
campaign  fodder  but  It  must  be  obvloiis 
to  all  that  firmness  in  Cuba,  Berlin  and 
Laos  would  have  better  served  the  national 
interest. 

Republicans  should  favor  a  system  of 
priorities  In  foreign  aid,  giving  preference 
to  those  nations  whose  principles  resemble 
most  closely  those  of  the  free  world. 

Republicans  should  work  toward  a  Federal 
Government  which  serves,  rather  than  domi- 
nates, the  people. 

Far  from  academic  generalities,  these  are 
stirring  battle  cries,  which  can  rally  men  and 
women  who  genuinely  seek  good  government, 
and  which  can  win  elections. 

Prom  now  on,  In  my  opinion,  the  national 
party  in  power  should  be  called  upon  to 
Justify  its  record  biennially.  A  series  of 
debates  between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican national  chairmen,  patterned  after 
the  Nixon-Kennedy  confrontations  in  1960, 
would  serve  the  public  interest,  clarify  the 
position  of  the  "outs."  and  force  the  "Ins" 
to  Justify  their  use  of  the  power  granted 
by  the  electorate.  If  Democratic  Chairman 
Bailey  is  unwilling  to  debate  Representative 
Miller  in  1962 — and  there  have  been  such 
indications — another  Democratic  protagonist 
should  be  put  forward. 

Fighting  cliches  also  takes  manpower.  I 
propose  that  the  Republican  Party  recruit 
about  500  highly  intelligent  young  men  and 
women,  train  them  carefully  in  Republican 
principles,  debate  and  public  speaking,  then 
assign  them  to  the  States  to  train  in  ttu-n 
new  party  leaders  and  workers  and  to  seek 
out  candidate  talent  at  all  levels. 

National  political  committees  suffer  from 
a  power  gap.  Their  responsibility — to  build 
party  organization  year  round  in  order  to 
win  elections  at  campaign  time — is  not 
matched  by  their  authority,  for  rarely  do 
they  create  or  build  issues.  Issue  impact 
comes  from  lawmakers  in  Congress.     Every 


statement  on  taxes,  agriculture,  foreign  pol- 
icy or  other  current  Issues  by  a  party  chair- 
man automatically  alienates  eome  of  his 
regional  troops.  His  tendency,  therefore.  Is 
to  shy  away  from  the  very  matters  which 
deeply  motivate  voters  and  Indulge  in  vitu- 
perative buckshot   of  one   kind  or  another. 

These  political  realities  can  be  outflanked 
by  closer  cooperation  between  the  national 
committee  and  Members  of  Congress.  The 
chairman,  for  example,  could  help  to  Inspire 
and  organize  congressional  task  forces  of 
members  with  common  Interests.  Last  year 
50  Republican  House  Members  engaged  25 
college  professors  to  study  and  develop, 
nmong  other  things,  remedies  for  structural 
unemployment  in  the  United  States.  The 
results — recommendations  probing  deeper 
and  offering  sounder  courses  of  action  than 
anything  put  forward  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. The  Democratic  Congress  has 
dragged  Its  feet  in  acting  upon  them. 

In  the  uphill  struggle  to  better  display 
Republican  positions,  normal  news  coverage 
is  not  enough.  Publicity  should  be  backed 
with  paid  advertising  In  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, posters,  car  cards,  radio  and  television. 
A  regular  weekly  Republican  telecast  could 
put  the  party's  story  before  the  Nation  In  a 
dramatic  and  courageous  way. 

Labor,  youth.  Intellectuals  and  the  small 
businessman  were  prime  targets  of  Britain's 
Conservative  Party,  when  in  6  short  years, 
it  rocketed  back  to  poiyer  from  a  po- 
sition less  promising  than  that  held  by  the 
Republicans.  Study  of  techniques  used  In 
the  Tory  resurgence  will  offer  clues  to  higher 
Republican  scores  at  the  polls. 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  Re- 
publicans can  effect  major  organization 
buildups  or  shifts  In  public  Image  with- 
out substantial  outlays  of  money.  Re- 
publicans must  go  to  the  people,  launch- 
ing a  strenuous  door-to-door  campaign  for 
funds.  In  1960  34  million  voters  chose  the 
Republican  ticket.  If  only  5  million  of  these 
pledged  $1  per  month  or  $12  per  year  to  the 
national  headquarters,  the  financial  worries 
of  the  Republicans  would  be  over. 

In  "The  Making  of  the  President,  1960" 
Theodore  H.  White  had  this  to  say  of  the 
Republican  Party: 

"This  is  the  party  that  abolished  slavery, 
wrote  the  first  laws  of  civil  service,  passed  the 
first  antitrust,  railway  control,  consumer- 
protective  and  conservation  legislation,  and 
then  led  America,  with  enormous  diplomatic 
skill,  out  Into  that  posture  of  global  leader- 
ship and  responsibility  we  now  so  desperately 
try  to  maintain." 

Such  a  party  is  worth  fighting  for. 

If  these  conunents  seem  to  exhort  Repub- 
licans, they  are  no  less  an  exhortation  to  all 
voters.  When  a  mature,  responsible  political 
party  puts  forward  thoughtful  proposals  for 
good  government,  Americans  are  called  upon 
to  reciprocate  with  what  Is  best  In  them- 
selves, to  abandon  the  political  platitudes  by 
which  many  of  us  have  lived,  to  shun  the 
slick  and  the  expedient,  to  think  long  and 
carefully  about  what  is  best  for  America. 

At  his  news  conference  this  week.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  complained  about  the  lack  of 
Republican  support  for  his  legislative  pro- 
gram. In  my  judgment.  Republicans  are 
more  than  willing  to  join  In  any  coalition 
for  the  public  interest. 

This  is  what  the  President  should  be  work- 
ing for  if  he  wants  action  on  a  program  for 
America  rather  than  partisan  Issues  for  the 
November  election.  There  is  no  reason  for 
Republicans  to  swallow  whole  every  detail  of 
the  Presidents  legislative  recommendations. 
We  have  shown  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  we  will  back  sound  proposals  regardless 
of  their  origin.  If  the  President  prefers  to 
use  Republicans  as  scapegoats  for  the  failure 
of  his  legislative  program  In  an  overwhelm- 
ing Democratic  Congress,  that  is  his  preroga- 
tive.    I  believe  he  would  achieve  far  more 
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for  the  Nation  If  he  took  positive  steps  to 
work  with  Republicans  on  these  vital  ques- 
tions In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
program. 

The  all -Republic  in  conference  is  proof  that 
Republicans  are  dKitermined  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  building  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive future  for  Americans.  Let  the  Pres- 
ident meet  us  part  way,  and  he  will  find 
much  less  to  cotcplain  al>out  in  the  per- 
formance of  both  parties  in  solving  our 
Nation's  problems.!  j 


So  Lonf,  Doctor 


TEADEMAKK     DISTOKTIONS 


Good ,  Work,  Mike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1 1    o' 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

Of    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1962 

Mr.  RANDAIl..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fourth,  Missouri  District  has  recently 
been  honored  when  Michael  C.  Gilliland, 
of  Independence,  Mo.,  became  the  first 
student  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  to  be  chosen 
a  Morris  E.  Jacobs  fellow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  this  means  to 
publicize  this  honor  because  too  much 
newspaper  space  is  always  given  to  the 
omission  and  wrongdoing  of  our  youth 
and  far  too  little  publicity  to  their 
worthwhile  achievements.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Gilliland  upon  this  well- 
deserved  fellowship  for  which  he  will  re- 
ceive a  check  in  a  substantial  amount 
and  as  an  additional  award  will  be 
given  ofHce  training  by  a  well-known 
Kansas  City  advertising  firm. 

The  fellowship  will  become  an  annual 
award  and  carry  with  it  the  privilege 
of  further  training  by  associates  of 
Jacobs.  Honors  of  this  kind  are  not  an 
exceptional  thing  for  our  young  friend 
because  Gilliland.  when  a  former  student 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  was 
general  chairman  of  the  Journalism 
school's  50th  anniversary  celebration 
in  1958.  Yes,  honors  seem  to  sort  of  be 
attracted  to  Mike  Gilliland,  but  only 
because  he  deserves  them.  He  was  grad- 
uated this  year  w  1th  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  journalism,  specializing  in  adver- 
tising. He  was  on  the  university  honor 
roll,  and  a  member  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha, 
national  scholaiStic  fraternity,  which 
membership  is  limited  to  students  in  the 
top  10  percent  of  the  class.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national 
professional  journalism  fraternity. 

This  fall  our  honored  constituent  will 
return  to  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
work  on  his  master's  degree  under  Dr. 
William  Stephenson,  professor  of  re- 
search, to  specialize  in  copy  testing. 

The  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  was  the  first  separate  school 
for  jouiTialists  in  America  and  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
training  for  an  advertising  career, 

Mike,  all  of  us  are  proud  of  you — your 
many  friends,  jxjur  Congressman,  your 
home  city,  even  the  entire  Fourth  Mis- 
souri District.  Best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful career. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'rtVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1962 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  present  another  example  of  a 
practice  of  organized  medicine  through- 
out the  Nation  in  their  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  being  made  aware 
of  the  facts  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posal for  health  care  for  the  aged  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

To  the  great  credit  of  David  Newby, 
publisher  of  the  BoonvlUe  (Ind.)  En- 
quirer this  plan  was  exposed. 

As  long  as  we  have  publishers  with 
such  character  and  courage  the  freedom 
of  the  press  will  prevail,  and  Mr.  Newby 
is  deserving  of  high  commendation. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  together 
with  a  presentation  of  the  article  that 
stirred  the  Ire  of  the  doctor  as  a  further 
illustration  of  how  facts  continue  to  agi- 
tate the  opposition. 

The  editorial  and  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Boonville    (Ind.)    Enquirer  | 
So    Long.    Doctoh 

An  irate  doctor  called  at  our  office  Friday 
morning  objecting  to  an  article  appearing  in 
last  week's  Enquirer.  The  article,  written 
by  U.S.  Representative  Cecil  R.  Kihs  (Dem- 
ocrat of  California ) ,  cosponsor  of  the  King- 
Anderson  health  care  for  the  aged  bill,  gave 
the  American  Medical  Association's  30-year 
record  of  opposition  to  every  proposal  before 
Congress  dealing  with  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

The  doctor  submitted  several  questions  or 
statements  (some  of  which  were  In  no  way 
connected  with  the  King- Anderson  bill) 
along  with  other  AMA  propaganda  opposing 
the  King- Anderson  bill,  demanding  that  we 
publish  the  same  in  order  to  give  equal  space 
to  the  AMA  views.  In  fact,  he  ordered  his 
Enquirer  stopped  if  we  publish  anything 
criticizing   the   AMA. 

That  was  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  The  Enquirer  management  has  always 
tried  to  present  both  sides  of  a  question. 
We  have  given  several  columns  of  space  to 
AMA  views  through  the  "Doctor  Talks" 
column,  and  we  will  continue  to  publish 
articles  favoring  the  King- Anderson  bill. 

We  have  figured  the  amount  due  the  doc- 
tor on  the  unused  part  of  his  subscription, 
and  a  check  for  the  same  is  in  the  mail. 

So  long,  doctor,  it  wasn't  fun  meeting 
you. 

[From  the  Boonville  (Ind.)  Enquirer, 
June  14,  1962] 

AMA  Record  Plackd  Before  Nation's 
Voters 

(By  Representative  Cecil  R.  King,  Democrat, 
of  California) 

As  progress  toward  the  enactment  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  appears  more  favorable, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation become  more  desperate  and  irre- 
sponsible In  their  efforts  to  defeat  our  bill. 

The  c\irrent  AMA  campaign  of  distorted 
Interpretations  of  our  health  care  for  the 
aged  bill  Ls  consistent  with  the  association's 
reputation  of  opposing  and  being  wrong  on 
practically  every  major  Judgment  they  have 
made  during  the  past  30  years  with  respect 
to  proposals  before  Congress  dealing  with  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 


Scare  phrases  and  distortions  have  been  a 
trademark  of  the  AMA  since  1939  when  it 
denounced  the  social  security  system  as  "a 
definite  step  toward  either  communism  or 
totalitarianism."  Since  that  time  the  AMA 
has  propagandized  the  public  with  mislead- 
ing scare  charges  against  social  security. 

The  AMA's  viewpoint  relative  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  carries  nothing  but  echoes  of 
the  familiar  distortions  of  the  past. 

In  1949,  the  AMA  continued  to  express  op- 
position to  the  social  security  system  by  de- 
claring through  the  scare  techniques: 

"So-called  social  security  is  in  fact  a  com- 
pulsory Socialist  tax.  It  has  not  provided 
satisfactory  insurance  protection  for  indi- 
viduals where  It  has  been  tried  but,  instead, 
has  served  as  an  entering  wedge  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Socialist  form  of  control  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people." 

scare  technique  in  action 

It  is  noteworthy  to  acquaint  you  with 
the  scare  technique  employed  by  the  AMA 
in  opposing  the  extension  of  social  security 
benefits  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled at  age  50.  Their  opinion  expressed 
then  was: 

"To  initiate  a  Federal  disability  program 
would  represent  another  step  toward  na- 
tionalization of  medical  care  and  the 
socialization  of  medicine.  This  program 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  American 
medicine  at  Incalculable  cost  to  the  public." 

The  "Incalculable  cost  to  the  public" 
which  the  AMA  predicted  was  so  low  that 
the  1960  Congress  found  it  possible  to  elimi- 
nate the  eligibility  limitation  at  age  50  and 
provide  for  those  eligible  at  any  age  without 
an  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

The  AMA  labeled  the  Old  Age  and  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  in  the  same 
terms  as  It  applied  to  the  social  security 
system  by  declaring: 

"This  act  represents  a  weakening  of  na- 
tional caliber,  a  definite  step  toward  either 
'communism  or  totalitarianism.' " 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  AMA  on 
more  than  one  occasion  adopted  resolutions 
which  disapproved  the  Sheppard -Towner 
Act,  the  original  grants-in-aid  program 
granting  Federal  funds  to  State  health 
agencies  to  reduce  the  death  rate  among 
mothers  and  children. 

Their  opinion  was:  "This  act  is  unsound 
in  policy,  wasteful  and  extravagant,  un- 
productive of  results  and  tending  to  promote 
communism." 

social  securitt  huge  success 
Social  security  now  enjoys  universal  recog- 
nition as  a  major  factor  for  economic  and 
social  stability.  The  King-Anderson  bill 
merely  Incorporates  Into  the  social  security 
system  a  method  of  prepayment  health  care 
for  the  aged.  This  wUl  make  it  possible 
for  citizens  to  save  with  dignity  during  their 
working  years  for  the  protection  of  their 
health  In  later  years. 


Independence  Day  of  the  Somali 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29, 1962 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  take 
this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fallclta- 
tions  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Somali  Republic,  Aden  Abdulla  Os- 
man;   and   His  Excellency   the  Somali 
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Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  Omar 
Mohallim  Mohamed,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  Somali 
Republic's  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1.  1960.  the  Ital- 
ian trust  territory  of  Somali  and  the 
former  British  colony  of  Somaliland 
merged  to  form  the  independent  demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Somali.  The  2  mil- 
lion people  of  Somali  today  celebrate 
the  second  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  this  brave  and 
individualistic  people  of  northeast 
Africa.  The  larger  portion  of  the  new 
state,  the  former  United  Nations  trust 
territory,  was  administered  by  Italy 
with  the  explicit  understanding  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  that 
the  Somali  people  would  be  granted 
their  freedom  by  the  end  of  1960.  The 
transfer  of  power  was  completed  on 
July  1.  1960.  when  the  Itailian  trust 
territory  was  combined  with  Somaliland, 
which  had  received  its  own  Independ- 
ence from  the  United  Kingdom  6  days 
earlier  and.  In  an  act  of  farslghted 
statesmanship,  renounced  its  newly  ac- 
quired sovereignty  in  order  to  bring  to- 
gether the  majority  of  the  Somali 
people. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Somali- 
land and  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Somali  were  combined  Into  a  single  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  on  July  22.  1960.  a 
democratic  government  took  oflBce  at  the 
capital  of  Mogadishu,  under  the  skilled 
leadership  of  Premier  Abdi  Rashid  Sher- 
marke.  Two  months  later  the  Somali 
Republic  took  its  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  in  June  1961  the  provisional 
constitution  of  the  new  democracy  was 
approved  by  the  Somali  people. 

Today  the  leaders  of  the  Somali  Re- 
public struggle  courageously  with  the 
economic  and  political  problems  of  their 
country  on  the  eastern  horn  of  Africa. 
Their  achievements  deserve  our  attention 
and  the  emulation  of  newly  independent 
peoples  around  the  world.  The  Somali 
people  are  striving  to  unify  their  coun- 
try, to  adopt  the  ancient  Somali  lan- 
guage to  the  needs  of  a  modern  state, 
and  to  perfect  the  country's  budget  and 
accounting  systems.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  challenging  struggle  against  pov- 
erty, a  struggle  rendered  more  difBcult 
by  unprecedented  floods  which  placed 
one-fourth  of  the  country  under  water 
last  August.  Yet  the  Somali  people  have 
faced  their  problems  with  a  keen  under- 
standing and  they  are  moving  ahead  In 
the  economic  development  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Republic  strives 
to  develop  a  national  spirit  consistent 
with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Somali 
people,  traditions  which  are  preserved 
today  by  over  120  tribes  both  within  and 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  new  nation. 

We  In  the  United  States  consider  It 
both  a  privilege  and  a  fundamental  ob- 
ligation to  cooperate  with  the  Somali 
Republic  in  the  development  of  this 
young  democracy.  The  Somali  Republic 
has  received  the  advice  of  experts  from 
the  United  Nations  and  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries; 
it  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that 
the  friendship  between  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  Somali  is  based 
on  our  respect  and  encouragement  for 


the  Somali  desire  for  nonalinement  in 
major  international  conflicts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Somali  peo- 
ple on  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
independence  and  salute  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  ancient  people  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 


CoDp-estman  Torbert  H.  Macdonald'i 
Address  on  U.S^.  "MassachasetU"  Be- 
fore Massachasetts  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  42d  State  ConTention  in 
Spria  ([field 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29. 1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  42d 
annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  was  held  in  my 
home  city  of  Springfield  last  weekend. 
June  22,  23,  and  24.  The  convention 
proceedings  were  presided  over  by  my 
good  friend,  and  fellow  post  member. 
State  Commander  Edward  W.  Hartung 
of  Springfield. 

The  address  to  the  assembled  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  delegates  and  mem- 
bership was  given  by  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Torbert  H.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts,  about  the  future  of  the 
famous  battleship  of  World  War  II,  the 
U.S.S.  MassacfiiLsetts.  I  ask  permission 
to  have  Congressman  Macdonald  s  ad- 
dress included  with  my  remarks. 

The  address  follows: 

Speech  Delivered  bt  Conckessman  Torbest 
H.   Macoonau),   Democrat,  or  Massachu- 
setts, Bbtore  the  VFW  State  Convention. 
SpringtisU},  Mass..  June  23.  1963 
I  want  to  thank  Commander  Hartung  for 
Inviting  me  to  talk  to  you  today  about  the 
future  of  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts.    Having 
been  a  delegate  to  VFW  conventions  In  the 
past  years.   I   am  fuUy  aware  of  your  full 
agenda,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
make  remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

Time  Is  growing  short.  If  no  action  Is 
taken  In  the  next  few  weeks,  the  US.S. 
Massachusetts  will  be  demolished  and  sold 
for  scrap.  Unless  organizations  such  as  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  apeak  up.  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  NaUon  will  suffer  a  grvat 
loss. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  U.S.S.  Mas»aehu- 
setts  Is  no  ordinary  vessel.  This  great  IS.OOO- 
ton  battleship  has  had  a  long  and  honorable 
service  In  the  U.S.  Navy.  In  my  opinion,  the 
U.S.S,  Massachusetts  Is  the  Commonwealth's 
most  historic  link  with  World  War  II.  "Big 
Mamie."  as  she  was  affectionately  called  by 
her  crew,  is  credited  with  the  sinking  of 
3  enemy  battleships,  damaging  a  other 
fighting  ships,  destruction  of  at  least  16 
Japanese  planes,  and  the  bombardment  of 
9  enemy  territories. 

A  mere  listing  of  the  awards  earned  by 
"Big  Mamie"  Is  dramatic  evidence  of  why 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  so  proud  of 
this  gallant  ship.  Eleven  battle  stars  were 
earned  by  the  US  S.  Massachusetts  in  these 
occupations:  North  African  Invasion.  Gilbert 
Irlands,  Marshall  Islands,  Asiatic-Pacific 
raids,  HoUandla  operation.  Western  Caro- 
line Islands.  Leyte,  Luzon.  Iwo  Jlma.  Okinawa 
Gunto,  and  Third  Fleet  raids  against  Japan. 


If  the  U.S.8.  Massachusetts  Is  scrapped,  we 
all  wUl  have  suffered  a  tremendous  spiritual 
and  historical  loss.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  promUed  me  that  the  Navy  wUl  donate 
the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  to  the  Common- 
wealth If  the  donee — the  glfttaker— Is  pre- 
pared to  raise  sufficient  money  to  cover  the 
Initial  costs  of  preparing  the  vessel  for  dis- 
play. These  preparation  cosU  might  range 
to  about  saocOOO.  The  cost  is  high  but  an 
opportunity  Is  presented  whoce  worth  can- 
not be  estimated  In  dollars  and  cents. 

Such  a  memorial  would  moan  much  more 
than  preserving  a  gallant  ship.  It  would 
honor  the  many  men  from  the  Common- 
wealth who  served  In  World  War  II,  and  who 
acquitted  themselves  with  such  bravery  and 
devotion.  In  addition,  the  physical  presence 
of  a  ship  like  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  would 
serve  to  remind  generations  to  come  of  the 
sacrifices  their  ancestors  made  so  willingly 
so  that   they  might  enjoy  freedom. 

Raising  this  amount  of  money  would  be 
difficult,  but  It  can  be.  and  has  been  done. 
The  people  of  the  SUtes  of  Nurth  Carolina 
and  Texas  raised  sufficient  sums  of  money  to 
make  their  State  battleships  permanent  me. 
morlala.  Aside  from  values  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Massachusetts  battleship  exhibit 
would  be  Mlf-supportlng  through  modest 
admission  charges  and  would  become.  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  outstanding  tourist  at- 
tractions of  the  State. 

I  have  been  assured  personally  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  thot  the  scrapping  of 
the  Massachusetts  will  be  delayed  until  the 
Commonwealth  has  had  sufficient  time  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  raUlng  funds  to 
preserve  her.  Governor  Volpe  has  received 
my  proposal  that  he  form  a  Battleship  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  As  yet,  he  has  not  Indicated  the 
course  he  Intends  to  pursue.  If  a  Battleship 
Commission  were  appointed.  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  rally 
together  to  preserve  this  gallant  ship,  I  have 
received  letters  from  many  individuals  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  Indicating  their  Inter- 
est In  preserving  the  U.S.S.  Massachusetts  as 
a  historical  shrine  and  educational  exhibit. 

If  you  agree  that  the  US.S.  Massachusetts 
should  not  be  destroyed  and  sold  for  scrap, 
If  you  believe  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  want  to  preserve  this  ship,  then 
I  urge  you  write  to  Governor  Volpe  to  form 
a  Battleship  Commission. 


Protecdonitm  or  Sarvivalitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OF  REPRSSXNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29. 1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can producers  ask  no  more  than  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  on  a  nearly  even 
basis.  You  would  not  ask  the  Waslilng- 
ton  Senators  to  play  Uic  New  York  Yan- 
kees with  seven  men  a;;alnst  nine  and 
the  umpire  a  stockholder  of  the  Yankee 
ball  club.  You  would  not  match  a  plow- 
horse  against  a  thoroughbred  In  the 
Kentucky  Derby.  You  would  not  allow 
a  champion.ship  match  between  a  hea\T- 
welght  and  a  flyweight  boxer.  How  can 
you  put  an  American  workman  up 
against  a  foreign  worker  in  a  battle  of 
survival  In  the  profiteering,  exploiting 
trade  jungle? 

When  we  recognize  this  trade  busi- 
ness as  a  business  we  will  better  under- 
stand the  need  for  restraints,  protec- 
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tlve  covenants,  agreements,  and  above 
all  policing  power. 

If  this  Congress  believes  the  trade 
world  Is  all  milk  and  honey  and  that 
concessions  glviixg  the  United  States  a 
trade  or  Job  advantage  will  come  from 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  then  this  Con- 
gress is  either  naive  or  has  completely 
Ignored  the  world  hlstoi-y  of  trade  since 
man  first  got  mixed  up  In  a  deal  Involv- 
ing an  apple  and  a  snake. ' 

Again,  If  the  ^ntid  Is  so  ready  to  give 
and  take  with  each  country  writing  its 
own  rules  and  we  put  our  tiust  In  their 
good  will,  why  do  we  have  to  have  a  fuU- 
fiedged  policing  force  to  keep  our  own 
domestic,  Industrial  and  trading  com- 
plex from  destroying  each  other  in  the 
dog-eat-dog  commercialism  Involved  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  goods? 

Can  any  Member  of  Congress  Justify 
a  vote  for  this  Legislation  which  is  vir- 
tually stripped  clean  of  congressional 
policing  power  and  In  fact  opens  up  the 
road  for  the  greatest  industrial  exodus 
since  the  textile  Industry  left  the  North- 
eastern States  for  a  lower  priced  produc- 
tion area  in  the  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties? 

At  least  the  industrial  movement  was 
confined  to  our  own  Nation,  but  the  re- 
sults Insofar  as  New  England  and  the 
textile  areas  of  Pennsylvania  were  disas- 
trous, and  many  of  our  communities  have 
never  recovered. 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  a  coal 
town  die?  Next  to  sending  your  son  off 
to  war  there  Is  no  mortal  anguish  greater 
than  the  final  paycheck  in  a  closing 
plant  where  a  man  has  spent  his  mature 
life  working  at  a  job  or  trade.  Every  now 
and  then  I  go  back  to  my  hometown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allegheny.  There  is 
nothing  left  but  the  old  gobplle.  streaked 
with  gray  after  these  many  years  of 
summer  sun  and  winter  snows,  the  look 
of  rejection  and  submission  pictured  in 
the  roimded  shoulders  beaten  by  the 
rains  and  winds.  There  Is  a  sadness 
about  age  and  loneliness  whether  it  be  a 
person  or  a  community. 

If  this  legislation  before  us  were  less 
frank  and  less  callous,  and  the  injury 
to  innocent  workmen,  to  their  families, 
the  promise  of  Industrial  oblivion  to  our 


communities,  the  confiscation  by  legis- 
lation of  a  man's  ingenuity  and  invest- 
ment for  the  llluslv2  goal  called  the  com- 
mon good,  perhaps  one  would  salve  his 
conscience  by  pleading  ig-norance  of  the 
end  results. 

However,  when  the  common  good  is 
pictured  as  a  matter  of  dollar  balances 
on  one  side  and  displaced  workers  on  the 
other,  I  fall  to  see  the  benefits  of  the 
common  good  attainable  under  the  act. 
Are  we  to  believe  it  to  be  in  the  common 
Interest  to  destroy  the  Job  opportunities 
of  millions  of  workers  In  one  field  of  en- 
deavor In  order  to  Increase  the  Income 
of  certain  sections  of  our  Nation  and  Jobs 
for  certain  groups. 

In  plain  words  how  can  we  Justify  the 
exemption  of  the  textile  Industry  or  the 
subsidized  farm  products  because  they 
cannot  compete  under  the  free  trade  pol- 
icy embodied  In  this  legislation,  and  then 
say  to  the  workers  in  otlier  industries 
and  production  fields,  your  Job  Is  to  be 
sacrificed  so  that  these  workers  who 
cannot  compete  in  this  unfair  trade  war 
can  prosper. 

Any  Member  of  this  House  whose 
district  produces  mass  consumption 
goods  can  be  voting  to  destroy  the  econ- 
omy of  his  area  and  the  Jobs  of  his 
people.  Of  course  It  will  take  time  for 
the  full  Impact  of  this  legislation  to  be- 
come effective.  The  most  we  can  expect 
will  be  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
President  will,  like  his  predecessor  before, 
receive  the  powers  and  then  not  execute 
them. 

I  remember  the  do-or-die  effect  put 
into  the  1958  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements.  I  remember  the 
great  drives  for  added  jobs  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  oversea,  runaway  U.S.  indus- 
tries. We  would  be  able  to  cut  foreign 
aid  because  the  trade  balances  would  be 
used  instead  of  aid.  The  i-esults  seem  to 
be  completely  overlooked  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  who  are  back 
again  rushing  the  same  promises,  oiUy 
louder. 

Did  we  reduce  unemployment?  We 
did  not.  We  actually  have  greater  in- 
dustrial, chronic  unemployment  today 
than  we  had  In  1958. 

Did  we  curtail  foreign  investment? 
We  did  not.    We  witnessed  the  greatest 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  33:  12:  Blessed  is  the  Nation 
whost  C3od  is  the  Lord. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  supreme  ruler  of 
men  and  nations,  in  these  strange  and 
troubled  days,  we  are  reminding  our- 
selves that  the  history  and  life  of  our 
beloved  country,  as  a  Qod-fearlng  na- 
tion, have  their  roots  and  inspiration  in 
the  primary  fact  and  fundamental 
reality  of  religion. 

When  we  study  and  look  at  the  lofty 
ideals  and  Ideas  which  rule  our  Repub- 
lic, we  find  that  this  country  was  not 
discovered   and    founded   by    a   motley 


ciowd  of  atheists  and  agnostics,  whose 
whole  life  was  sodden  In  materialism, 
but  by  men  and  women  who  walked  in 
the  footsteps  of  Ood.  for  at  the  very 
center  of  our  national  life  there  is  the 
altar  of  faith  and  prayer,  erected  by 
those  Ood -fearing  forefathers  who  took 
Thee  Into  account  and  had  respect  for 
Thy  divine  order. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  If  we  fall  to 
grasp  this  truth  then  we  have  no  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  our  enlightened  civili- 
sation and  culture  and  no  conception 
and  appreciation  of  those  ideals  and 
principles  which  are  distinctly  and  defi- 
nitely religious  In  character.  Grant 
that  we  may  feel  that  it  Is  our  Inescapa- 
ble responsibility  to  continue  to  hold 
high  the  banner  of  religious  faith  and 
freedom. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation.    Amen. 


exodus  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  any  like  period.  There  are 
3,000  American  firms  ovefseas.  1,400  of 
them  left  the  United  States  since  1958. 

Did  we  stop  the  outflow  of  gold  or  re- 
duce the  claims  on  gold  reserve?  We  did 
not.  The  claims  against  our  reserves  are 
now  highest  in  all  our  history  and  the 
balance  of  gold  last  year  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  trade  balance  buildup  agree- 
ment between  our  Nation  anfl  our  trad- 
ing pools  overseas,  was  actually  $3  4  bil- 
lion. 

Did  we  succeed  In  getting  trade  agree- 
ments that  created  a  market  for  our 
goods  because  of  concessions  granted? 
We  did  not.  The  loss  of  U.S. -sponsored 
exports  in  the  trade  balance  measured 
in  Jobs  and  work  days  tuined  out  to  be 
the  greatest  single  contributor  to  the  de- 
cline in  our  economy  and  our  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Did  the  trade-instead-of-ald  slogan 
praduce  results?  It  surely  did.  We 
gave  away  more  Jobs  through  trade  than 
at  any  period  In  our  history  and  our 
foreign  trade  expenditures  are  the  high- 
est In  all  history. 

Let  us  not  be  dishonest  to  our  people. 
This  legislation  will  curtail  employment 
opportunities  for  the  Northern  industrial 
high -cost  production  States  and  will 
swing  this  trade  oppression  benefits  to 
the  agricultural  subsidy  products  area,  to 
the  Government-oriented  business,  to 
the  internationally  sponsored  and  con- 
trolled American  enterprises,  and  the 
self-sufBcient  domestic  owners  of  exclu- 
sive patents  and  processes  which  they 
lease  to  foreign  producers. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  size  of  the 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  is  no  credit  to 
the  membership  of  Congress,  but  rather 
a  dubious  honor  to  the  "soap  opera" 
tactics  of  the  Madison  Avenue  boys  and 
the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  the  news  media 
in  editing  the  news. 

I  repeat  that  my  main  opposition  to 
this  legislation  Is  the  callousness  of  the 
admitted  purposes  of  the  bill  to  ci-eate 
injury  to  one  group  of  citizens  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

I  was  not  sent  to  Congress  to  close 
coal  mines  and  domestic  factories  in 
order  that  underpaid  cotton  workers 
could  be  kept  working  at  their  expense. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pasted  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  804S.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Hydrographlc  Office  to  U.S.  Naval  Ocean- 
ographlc  Office. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

R.R.  8982.  An  act  authorizing  the  Dow 
Chemical   Co.   to  construct,  maintain,   and 
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operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
or  near  Heath  Crossing,  Tex.; 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toil  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Orande  near  Los  Indlos,  Tex.;   and 

HJi.  12061.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  Requested : 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  St.  John, 
V.I.,  and  for  other  piuposes;  and 

S.  2560.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a^rrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1969) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  continua- 
tion of  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  Senators 
Jordan,  Johnston,  and  Kuchel  as  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
North  Carolina  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion C(Hnmission,  established  by  Public 
Law  87-437. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  438,  had  appointed 
the  following  Senators  as  members  of 
the  joint  committee  to  represent  Con- 
gress at  the  forthcoming  ceremonies  to 
be  conducted  at  Roanoke  Island.  N.C.. 
during  the  week  beginning  August  12. 
1962.  for  the  celebration  of  the  375th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare, 
in  commemoration  of  the  375th  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  colony  on  Roanoke  Island, 
N.C..  and  the  birth  of  the  first  English 
child  in  America,  Virginia  Dare:  Sen- 
ators Cotton.  Ervin,  Holland,  Hruska. 
Jacksqn,  and  Jordan. 


GEN.   FREDERIC   SMITH 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  today 
retirement  ceremonies  were  observed  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  for  Gen.  Frederic 
Smith,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Air 
Force.  This  colorful  and  able  officer  has 
contributed  distinguished  servipe^to  the 
Nations  defense  forces.  Iite^^v^^  the 
emergence  of  airpower  as  a  miyor  xac- 
tor  in  warfare.  He  saw  this  Nation's  Air 
Force  progress  from  the  simple  aircraft 


of  pre-World  War  n  days  to  the  amaz- 
ingly complex  missile  systems  of  today. 
He  served  well  during  the  lean  days 
prior  to  World  War  U.  In  the  chaotic 
buildup  and  final  triumph  which  char- 
acterized that  war.  and  through  the 
problems  of  demobilization  which  fol- 
lowed. His  growing  influence  was  felt 
in  the  Korean  conflict  and  in  the  long 
years  of  the  cold  war  which  have  fol- 
lowed. Long  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  vtUuable  officers  in  the  Air  Force, 
it  appeared  that  the  ascendancy  of  his 
star  would  not  stop  short  of  the  Office  of 
Chief  of  Staff.  Illness,  however,  has  cut 
short  his  remarkable  career.  In  retire- 
ment he  carries  with  him  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  a  Nation  grateful  for  his 
long  and  outstanding  service,  and  the 
particular  appreciation  of  the  Congress 
for  that  service. 


OPENING   FE2DERAL    COURTS    WITH 
PRAYER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t6  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
dead  earnest  in  urging  early  enactment 
of  my  bill.  H.R.  12345,  which  requires  all 
Federal  courts  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  open 
every  session  with  prayer  to  Almighty 
God. 

We  open  every  session  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  our  coequal  body 
does  likewise,  with  solemn  prayer  to  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  universe. 

Our  Chaplain  In  the  House,  the  Rev- 
erend Bernard  Braskamp.  and  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  the  Reverend  Freder- 
ick Brown  Harris,  are  on  hand  for  the 
opening  of  every  session'  of  these  two 
high  lawmaking  bodies,  and  frequently 
we  have  visiting  ministers  representing 
every  religious  faith  in  the  land,  includ- 
ing the  Jewish.  Catholic.  Church  of 
Christ,  Christian,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Greek  Orthodox,  and  all 
other  denominations,  to  open  each  of 
our  sessions  with  prayer. 

We  stand  reverently,  with  bowed 
heads,  while  these  great  men  of  God 
pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  guidance  of 
the  divine  power  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Member.  On  many  occa- 
sions, these  prayers  have  caused  me  to 
think  more  seriously  on  the  imiwrtance 
of  the  matters  with  which  we  were  faced 
and  on  some  occasions,  have  caused  me 
to  change  my  vote  on  some  of  the  issues. 

I  abhor  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  pro- 
posing constitutional  amendments  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and 
I  shall  vote  for  all  of  those  proposals,  but 
this  procedure  could  well  take  10  years. 
Let  us  face  up  to  it. 

Enactment  of  my  bill.  HJl.  12345 — 
fate  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  number  given  my  bill— is  most  im- 


portant to  the  continued  freedom  and 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
be  greatly  helped  by  praying  at  the 
opening  of  every  session,  and  they  might 
of  their  own  motion  reverse  their 
decision. 


WHAT  GOD  MEANS  IN  THIS  NATION 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  you  people  know,  my  name  is  Noah — 
N-o-A-H.  My  God-fearing  Welsh  moth- 
er gave  the  majority  of  her  13  children 
Bible  names,  and  she  gave  us  good 
coaching  in  the  Bible  and  what  It  means. 
Because  of  that  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
our  Chaplain  emphasize  and  reempha- 
size  what  God  means  in  this  Nation  and 
what  He  ought  to  continue  to  mean.  I 
have  complimented  him  upon  that  fact, 
because  if  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation  that  we  need  the 
guidance  of  God  it  is  now. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
Supreme  Court  seem  to  have  forgotten — 
or  perhaps  they  deliberately  Ignore  the 
fact — that  this  Nation  was  founded  by 
God-fearing  people  who  were  seeking  a 
place  where  they  could  serve  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  139] 
Abbltt  Chenoweth  Holleck 

Addabbo  Goad  Harrison,  Va. 

Addonlzio  Colmer  Hays 

Alford  Cook  Heaiey 

Alger  Gorman  Herlong 

Andersen.  Cramer  Hoeven 

Minn.  Curtis.  Mass.       Hoffman.  Mich 

AnXuso  Curtis,  Mo  Horan 

Arends  Davis.  Hosmer 

Ashbrook  James  C.  Ichord.  Mo. 

AsplnaU  Davis,  Tenn.       Jcnnliigs 

Bailey  Derounlan  Johnson,  Md 

Barrett  Derwlr\skl  Jones.  Ala 

Bass.  N.H.  Dtngell  judd 

Bass.  Tenn.  Donohue  Kelly 

Bates  Edmondson         Koogh 

B.ck;r  Enisworth  Kllburn 

Belts  Evlns  Klrwan 

Blatnlk  Farbsteln  Kornegay 

Blltch  Pino  Kowalakl 

Boland  Plaher  Kyi 

Bolton  Flood  Laird 

Bonner  Pogarty  Landnun 

Boykln  Praxler  Latta 

BromweU  Frellnghuysen    Loser 

Broyhlll  Gainings  McCuUoch 

Buckley  Gilbert  McSween 

Burke,  Ky.  Glenn  McVey 

Byrnes.  Wl».        OoodeU  MarOregor 

Carey  Gray  Madden 

Casey  Qreen.  Pa.  Mahon 

Celler  Orlffln  Mallllard 

Chamberlain      Orlfflths  Martin. 
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Mattbewi 

May 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.T. 
Montoya 
Moore 

Moorbead.  Pa. 
Moras 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Nelsen 
NorreU 
Nygaard 
O'Brien,  111. 
O'Brien. 
Phllbln 
PUcbcr 
Poage 
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Faff 

Powtf, 

Rain* 

Randan 

Reeoe 

ReusB 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivets,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

ROUSBSlOt 

St.  Oarmaln 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Bcranton 

8eely«Brown 


Shelley 

Sbeppard 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith.  Miss. 

Bmltb,  Va. 

S  pence 

Stratton 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tollefson 

TTllman 

Van  Vandt 

Walter 

Wbtdley 

Whltener 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Yates 

Zeienko 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  280 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  3161)  to  provide  for  continuation  of 
authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa£? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CotrmxKcx  Repokt  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  1955) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
8181)  to  provide  for  continuation  of  au- 
thority for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  reconunend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  section  13  of  the  Sx- 
port  Control  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'June  30,  1962'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  ther^f  'June  30,  1966'. 

"Sac.  3.  Section  1(b)  of  the  Elxport  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(b)  The  unrettrlcted  export  of  mate- 
rials without  regard  to  their  potential  mili- 
tary and  economic  significance  may  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.' 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'of 
the  United  States'  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"  'The  Congress  farther  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  formulate, 
reformulate,  and  apply  such  controls  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  In  cooperation 
with  all  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
to  formulate  a  unified  commercial  and  trad- 
ing policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non- Com- 
munist-dominated nations  or  areas  In  their 
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dealings  with  the  Communist-dominated 
nations.' 

"(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  paragraph  added  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

•*  The  Congress  further  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  Its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  In  trade 
with  C<Hnmunlst-domlnated  nations  to  .rur- 
ther  the  national  security  and  foreign  poUcy 
objectives  of  the  United  States.' 

"S«c.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
•Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  provide  for 
denial  of  any  request  or  application  for  au- 
thority to  export  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
Uhited  States.  If  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  export  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  or  economic  po- 
tential of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States.' 

"S«c.  6.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'VIOLATIONS 

"  'Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  In  case  of  any 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  Issued  hereun- 
der, the  violator  or  violators,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  Imprisonment.  Por  a  second  or  subse- 
quent offense,  the  offender  shaU  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  three  times  the 
value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  txjth  such 
fine  and  Imprisonment. 

"•(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  any  ma- 
terial contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
hereunder,  with  knowledge  that  such  exports 
will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Commu- 
nist-dominated nation,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000,  whichever 
Is  greater,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.'  " 

And  the  Houee  agree  to  the  same. 
WaicHT  Patman. 
AI.BXXT  Rains, 

ABEAUAU  J.  MULTXB, 

WnXLAM  A.  Barkett, 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn, 
Gordon  L.  McDonocgh, 

WiLUAM   B.  WlDNAIX, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.  Wnxia  Robertson, 
John  Sparkican, 
Paul  H.  Douglas, 
HOKER  E.  Capehart, 
Wallace  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of 
exports,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  Indefinite 
extension  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
and  contained  other  amendments  to  that 
act  dealing  with  congressional  findings  and 
policies  and  increasing   criminal   penalties. 


The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  provided  for  a  3- 
year  extension  of  the  act  and  made  various 
other  amendments  (differing  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill)  relating  to  findings.  poUcles.  crimi- 
nal penalties,  and  rtiles  and  regulations  gov- 
erning export  controls.  The  committee  of 
conference  adopted  a  substitute  for  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

Extension  of  act:  The  Senate  bill  (by  re- 
pealing section  12  of  the  act,  whicl)  presently 
provides  for  the  expiration  of  all  authority 
thereunder  on  June  30,  1962)  extended  the 
act  indefinitely.  The  House  amendment  ex- 
tended the  act  only  for  3  years  (until  June 
30,  1965) .  The  conference  substitute  follows 
the  House  amendment. 

Findings:  The  Senate  bill  added  to  the  act 
a  new  provision  declaring  that  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  is  engaged  In  economic  warfare 
against  the  free  world  and  that  strong 
economic  measures  are  necessary  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  recurlty.  The  correspond- 
ing provision  of  the  House  amendment  added 
to  the  existing  findings  contained  in  the  act 
new  language  declaring  that  the  potential 
economic  (as  well  as  military)  signlflcance 
of  exports  should  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  whether  they  may  adversely  af- 
fect the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  conference  substitute  follows 
the  House  amendment. 

Declaration  of  policy:  The  Senate  bill 
added  to  the  declaration  of  policy  In  the 
act  new  provisions  stating  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  ( 1 )  to  formulate 
and  apply  export  controls  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  in  coojjeratlon  with  all  of  our 
allies,  with  a  unified  commercial  and  trading 
policy  to  be  observed  by  non-Communlst- 
dominated  nations  in  their  dealings  with 
Communist-dominated  nations,  and  (2)  to 
use  our  economic  resources  and  advantages 
In  trade  with  Conununlst -dominated  nations 
to  further  our  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  objectives.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  corresponding  provisions,  but 
amended  the  existing  declaration  of  policy  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  export  controls 
are  intended  to  protect.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  provisions  from  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  export 
controls:  The  House  amendnoent  added  new 
language  to  section  3  (a)  of  the  act  to  require 
the  denial  of  any  license  or  authority  to  ex- 
port articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  data 
to  nations  threatening  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  export  doe^  not  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  the  military  or  eco- 
nomic potential  of  any  such  nation  in  a  way 
which  could  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  corre- 
sponding provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  House  provision  In  an 
amended  form  under  which  a  license  or  au- 
thority for  any  such  export  would  be  required 
to  be  denied  If  the  President  determines  that 
such  expert  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  military  or  economic  potential  of 
any  such  nation  In  a  way  which  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  secxirlty  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Criminal  penalties  for  violations:  The 
Senate  bill  amended  section  6  of  the  act  to 
increase  the  maximum  penalty  which  may  be 
imposed  for  violation  of  the  act  or  of  any 
regulation,  order,  or  license  therexinder 
(presently  $10,000  or  1  year's  imprisonment 
or  both)  to  (1)  Uiree  times  the  value  of  the 
exports  Involved,  or  $20,000,  or  6  years'  Im- 
prisonment, or  both,  for  second  and  subse- 
quent offenses,  and  (2)  to  five  times  the  value 
of  the  exports  Involved,  or  $20,000,  or  5  years' 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  for  exports  made  (In 
willful  violation  of  the  act  or  any  fuch  regu- 
lation, order,  ot  license)  with  knowledge  of 
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Intended  uae  for  the  benefit  of  a  CommvinlBt- 
domlnated  nation.  The  corresponding  pro- 
Tlsion  of  the  House  amendment  simply  In- 
creases the  maximum  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  violations  of  the  act  (or  of  regulations, 
orders,  or  licenses  thereunder)  from  1  to  2 
years.  The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill. 

Wriobt  Patman. 

Albeht  Rains,  ^ 

Abraham  J.  Multxs, 

Wn.i.iAM  A.  Bassett, 

Clakkncb  E.  Kn^Buair, 

OOROON    L.     MCDONOUQH, 

WnxiAM    B.    WmifALL, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ml.  PATMAN  (interrupting  reading  of 
statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement 
appears  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute about  this,  and  since  we  are  all  in 
agreement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  p>ermitted 
to  extend  my  remarks  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report,  and  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KiTCHiN]  be  allowed  to  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  my  own 
remarks;  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  be  jiermitted  to 
extend  his  remarks  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroliim  [Mr.  Kitchin]  and  that  all 
Members  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  the  conference  approved  includes 
elements  from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  versions. 

In  section  1,  both  txxlies  had  adopted 
somewhat  similar  amendments.  The 
conferees  on  the  Senate  side  agreed  that 
the  House  version  was  the  better  of  the 
two  and  the  conference  accepted  it. 

In  section  2,  your  conferees  accepted 
an  amendment  by  the  Senate  which  in 
one  part  further  emphasized  an  elabo- 
rated the  substance  of  the  change  the 
House  had  made  in  section  1.  In  its 
other  part,  the  amendment  declares 
that  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
develop  maximum  cooperation  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  in  exercis- 
ing control  over  trade  with  the  Slno- 
Soviet  bloc  and  other  unfriendly  nations. 

In  section  3,  after  very  difficult  discus- 
sions, yoiu-  conferees  developed  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  section  of  the  bill  origi- 
nally enacted  by  this  House.  In  dealing 
with  this  section  of  the  act,  your  con- 
ferees encountered  a  very  stubborn  posi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Members  from 
the  other  House.  It  became  clear  that 
if  we  were  to  report  back  to  you  with 
a  bill  before  the  expiration  of  this  im- 
portant legislation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  find  alternative  language. 

Your  conferees  believe  that  this  new 
section  3.  while  it  is  a  substantial  modifi- 
cation   of    the    amendment    originally 


passed  by  this  House,  adds  to  the  pres- 
ent act  a  valuable  provision  for  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  followed  in  admin- 
istering the  act.  Although  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions now  exist  and  that  the  executive 
branch  can  proceed  to  carry  out  the  new 
law  without  a  break  In  enforcement  pol- 
icy, nevertheless,  this  amendment  will 
provide  congressional  guidance  for  Ex- 
ecutive review  of  existing  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  they  are  in  face 
in  accord  with  its  provision. 

In  section  5,  your  conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  penalty  provision  since  it  im- 
posed a  n  even  more  stringent  penalty  on 
repeated  or  willful  violations  than  did 
the  House  version.  Although  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent provision,  your  conferees  believed 
it  was  acceptable  as  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  the  House  in  enacting  its  orig- 
inal amendment  to  this  section. 

Finally,  the  conferees  accepted  the 
view  of  this  House  that  the  act  should 
be  extended  for  only  3  years.  In  addi- 
tion, it  preserves  the  Congress'  right  to 
terminate  the  act  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. The  conferees  in  adopting  the 
House  version  recommended  further  ex- 
tensions of  4 -year  periods.  In  adopting 
this  policy  we  had  in  mind  this  should 
help  the  Department  to  obtain  and  keep 
employees  and  to  make  clear  to  friendly 
and  unfriendly  nations  alike  that  we  con- 
sider this  a  permanent  progrsim. 

In  presenting  the  conference  report  to 
you,  I  \vish  to  emphasize  that  your  con- 
ferees succeeded  against  vigorous  oppo- 
sition in  gaining  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  bill  with  which  we  went  into  the  con- 
ference I  think  we  can  fairly  recom- 
mend the  conference  report  to  you  for 
your  favorable  action. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Export 
Control,  I  submitted  four  amendments  to 
H.R.  11309  all  of  Vhlch  would  have 
strengthened  our  export  controls  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Administrator  of  the  act.  to  consider  the 
economic  significance  of  any  export  to 
the  Sino -Soviet  bloc  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  change  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act  from  a  misdemeanor  to 
a  felony. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  all  of  these 
amendments  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  339  to  0.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  them  for  their  unanimous 
support.  They  were  made  a  part  of  S. 
3161,  and  passed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  originally  had  provisions 
which  would  have  served  to  tighten  con- 
trol of  exports  to  Communist  countries. 
The  provisions  in  that  bill  were  not  In 
conflict  with  the  policy  statement  ex- 
pressed in  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Of  paramount  importance  was  my 
amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act  to 
make  statutory  a  requirement  that  appli- 
cations for  authority  to  export  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies,  including  techni- 
cal data  from  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  to  any  nations  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
national  .security  of  the  United  States  be 
denied  "unless  the  President  shall  deter- 


mine that  such  export  does  not  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  military 
or  economic  potential  of  such  nation  or 
nations  which  could  prove  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States." 

This  and  the  other  adopted  amend- 
ments to  the  act  were  submitted  with 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Export  Control. 
The  Committee  conducted  a  thorough 
study  of  export  controls  and  heard  testi- 
mony from  officials  of  Cabinet  level  who 
are  responsible  and  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  export  controls,  as  well 
as  from  persons  in  private  industry.  The 
amendments  submitted  were  considered 
essential  and  would  add  muscle  to  our 
export  control  program  and  would  re- 
quire that  the  economic  significance  of 
exports  to  our  enemies  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  could  not  see  fit  to  adopt  the 
entire  language  of  House  amendments. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  essentially  expresses  the 
same  Intent,  as  passed  by  both  Houses, 
win  Insure  continued  strict  control  of 
exports  to  our  enemies  and  proper  regard 
will  be  afforded  the  economic  as  well  as 
military  significance  of  such  exports  in 
the  Interest  of  the  national  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
reading  the  debate  conducted  m  the 
other  body  in  the  June  29  Congressional 
Record  periainlng  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  3161  which  we  now  have  before 
us,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  the  House 
conferees  completely  capitulated.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  facts.  The 
conference  agreement  Included  accept- 
ance of  the  House  position  on  section 
Kb)  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949; 
acceptance  of  the  House  position  on  sec- 
tion 2;  acceptance  of  the  House  position 
on  section  12;  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  a  stronger  penalty  provision  In 
section  5;  and  acceptance  of  the  House 
compromise  language  on  section  3(a), 
the  amendment  which  was  the  big  prob- 
lem. 

It  was  indicated  yesterday  In  the  other 
body  that  when  the  Senate  conferees 
read  the  language  for  section  3(a)  which 
had  been  worked  out  between  the  Thurs- 
day's conference  and  the  Friday's  con- 
ference, they  found  the  language  almost 
identical  to  the  language  the  Senate 
conferees  proposed  to  the  conference 
committee  in  Thursday's  session.  The 
House  should  know  that  the  House  con- 
ferees worked  out  language  and  had  it 
adopted  which  was  significantly  stronger 
than  the  Senate  conferees'  language. 

The  Senate  proposal  on  Thursday 
which  the  House  conferees  would  not  ac- 
cept, pertaining  to  the  requirement  that 
applications  for  licenses  be  denied  in 
certain  instances,  read,  as  I  understand 
it: 

If  the  President  shall  determine  that  such 
export  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

The  language  accepted  Friday  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
and  before  us  now  reads : 

If  the  President  ihall  determine  that  such 
export  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
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the  military  or  ecoatmlc  potential  of  such 
nation  or  nations  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 

United  SUtes. 

You  can  readily  see  the  House  con- 
ferees obtained  n  significant  gain  by  the 
addition  of  the  words  "makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  military  or  eco- 
nomic potential  of  such  nation  or  na- 
tions." and  by  tlie  addition  of  the  words 
"and  welfare." 

The  compromise  language  puts  added 
emphasis  on  the  economic  factors  in- 
volved as  is  done  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  section  Kb)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  before  the 
House  is  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  3161  to  extend  and  strength- 
en the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

I  would  like  to  further  review  briefly 
events  that  have  unfolded  over  the  last 
few  days  as  they  bear  on  the  situation 
confronting  us.      i 

Thursday.  June  28.  the  conferees  on 
S.  3161  brought  back  a  report  on  this 
bill,  proposing  a  simple  1-year  extension 
of  the  Export  C«mtrol  Act. 

That  afternoon,  the  Senate  rejected 
the  conference  report,  and  by  a  vote  of 
44  to  33  adopted  a  motion  to  send  this 
bill  back  to  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence. The  action  by  the  Senate  merits 
applause. 

The  action  by  the  conferees,  taken  be- 
cause of  lack  of  afreement  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  expiration  date  of 
the  act  is  today.  June  30.  was  contrary 
to  the  will  of  tlie  Congress  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of 
American  citizens  who  are  concerned 
about  the  licensing  of  goods  and  supplies 
for  export  to  Communist  nations. 

Both  the  Hou^e  and  Senate  spoke  only 
a  few  days  ago,  and  most  emphatically, 
in  favor  of  strenithenmg  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

The  House  on  June  25,  1962,  voted  to 
extend  the  act  for  a  3-year  period  and 
to  strengthen  th(;  act  with  amendments 
aimed  at  requlrng  the  administration 
to  take  Into  meai.ingful  account  the  eco- 
nomic factors  involved  in  the  struggle 
between  the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

This  is  a  necessary  move  because  it  is 
obvious  that  a  major  battleground  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
bloc  lies  in  the  area  of  the  economic 
struggle.  The  House  passed  the  meas- 
ure, H.R.  11309.  with  amendments,  by 
a  vote  of  339  toO. 

On  Saturday,  June  23.  1962.  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  49  to  1  approved  a  bill. 
S.  3161,  with  strengthening  amendments, 
to  extend  the  Export  Control  Act.  Ear- 
lier it  had  approved  the  amendments 
also  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  57  to  2. 

Certainly  this  reflects  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  Confrress  over  our  present 
trade  policies  with  Communist  nations. 

Following  Senate  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report  through  adoption  of  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  the  conference 
committee,  the  House-Senate  conferees 
met  again  on  Friday  and  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  bill. 

I  am  in  acitonl  with  the  agreement 
reached  in  conference  on  the  provisions 
included  in  the  bill,  except  with  regard 
to  the  House  amendment  to  section  3(a) 
of  the  act. 


The  agreed-to  amendments  included 
provision  for  extending  the  act  for  a 
3-year  period,  as  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  amendments  which  provide 
that  the  economic  factors  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Communist  bloc  and  the 
free  world  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation In  considering  applications  to 
export  goods  and  materials,  as  provided 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  are 
also  included. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  retaining  the 
amendment,  from  the  Senate  bill,  to  pro- 
vide for  more  stringent  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act. 

I  believe  that  Insofar  as  these  sec- 
tions are  concerned,  the  bill  reported 
from  conference  is  wholly  acceptable  and 
strengthens  the  act. 

The  real  bone  of  contention  in  con- 
ference was  the  House  amendment  to 
add  new  language  to  section  3(a)  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  to  provide  that  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  under  the  act 
would  provide  for  denial  of  any  request 
or  application  for  authority  to  export 
items  from  the  United  States  unless  a 
finding  is  made  by  the  President  that 
such  export  does  not  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  or  economic 
potential  of  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  threatening  our  national  se- 
curity which  could  prove  detrimental  to 
our  security  and  welfare.  This  section 
of  the  House-passed  bill  was  the  cause 
for  the  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  con- 
ference committee  to  get  a  'simple 
extension. 

Wlien  the  committee  locked  horns  on 
this  vital  point,  and  agreement  could  not 
be  reached,  it  was  decided  to  send  back 
a  bill  proposing  the  year's  extension  to 
the  present  act  and  no  strengthening 
amendments. 

The  conferees  have  now  accepted  this 
section,  but  with  certain  modifications. 

The  House  amendment  to  section  3(a) 
called  for  denial  of  liceiises  for  exports  to 
any  nations  threatening  our  security — 
and  I  read: 

Unless  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  export  does  not  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  military  or  economic  po- 
tential of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
could  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

TTiat  language  has  been  recast  to  read 
as  follows: 

U  the  President  shall  determine  that  such 
export  makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  or  economic  potential  of  such 
nation  or  nations  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

The  original  House  language  required 
the  President  to  deny  applications  to  ex- 
port goods  to  the  Communist  bloc  un- 
less he  makes  a  certain  finding.  Under 
the  conferees'  language,  he  must  deny 
exports  to  the  bloc  if  he  makes  a  certain 
finding. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  underlying 
reason  for  changing  the  language  of  this 
section  though  I,  with  reluctance,  feel 
that  the  House  should  accept  this  com- 
promise. It  is  better  than  no  amend- 
ment to  section  3  a)  of  the  act.  or  no 
amendments  at  all. 

The  compromise  language  to  section 
3(a)  does  retain  an  element  of  strength 


toward  bringing  about  firmer  policies  on 
trade  with  the  bloc.  Policies  adopted 
in  administering  this  section  are.  of 
course,  all  important.  The  administra- 
tion can,  and  should,  interpret  this  sec- 
tion as  placing  stringent  limitations  on 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

One  note  of  caution  here.  According 
to  debate  in  the  other  body  when  the 
first  conference  report  was  rejected,  the 
Department  of  State  begged  and  pleaded 
that  the  amendment  to  section  3(a)  be 
thrown  out.  This  offers  something  less 
than  maximum  encom-agement  that  the 
Department  of  State  will  exert  major 
effort  toward  bringing  about  adoption  of 
meaningful  policies  in  keeping  with  the 
will  of  Congress  as  expressed  through  its 
delit>erations  on  the  Export  Control  Act 
legislation.  This  is  something  the  Con- 
gress must,  and  will,  be  watching  care- 
fully and  with  great  interest. 

All  in  all,  on  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  conference,  I  feel  that  It 
does  represent  meaningful  improvements 
over  the  present  Export  Control  Act. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Export  Control 
Act  to  lapse  nor  can  we  in  good  con- 
science allow  the  act  to  go  unamended. 
I  think  in  considering  the  situation  that 
we  are  confronted  with,  it  Is  in  the 
interest  of  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  this  House  adopted  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  Export 
Control  Act.  I  refer  to  the  Kitchin 
amendment  to  require  the  administrator 
of  the  act  to  consider  the  economic  sig- 
nificance of  any  exports  to  the  Sii^o- 
Soviet  bloc  which  could  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  when  extension  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  was  considered  last 
Monday  was  accepted  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  It 
was  to  recognize  the  economic  potential 
of  the  Communists  in  the  cold  war.  On 
a  roUcall  vote  it  passed  339  to  0. 

The  Senate  version  of  S.  3161  carried 
language  which  embodied  a  similar  prin- 
ciple in  that  it  had  a  provision  calling 
for  a  maximum  effort  for  free  nation 
cooperation  in  free  world  trade  with  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Also,  a  provision  to 
spell  out  that  the  economic  significance 
of  exports  to  unfriendly  nations  should 
be  considered. 

Certainly  on  the  basis  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  had  amend- 
ments of  similar  purpose  it  would  have 
been  expected  that  the  conferees  could 
work  out  their  differences. 

Imagine  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  amaze- 
ment as  a  strong  believer  in  the  need  for 
such  a  strengthening  of  the  law,  when  I 
learned  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  present  act  for  1 
year  without  any  of  the  language  cover- 
ing the  economic  significance  of  the  act. 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  executive 
branch  and  the  administration  had 
exerted  their  influence  because  they  have 
opposed  such  changes  in  the  act.  In 
this  connection  It  is  no  secret  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  vm- 
happy  over  policy  decisions  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Export  Control  Act. 
I,  myself,  am  especially  concerned  over 
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the  implications  of  this  because  of  the  so  contribute  before  an  export  license  "Sk:.  a.  Section  Joi  of  the  sugar  Act  of 
fact  that  Under  Secretary  of  State  could  be  issued.  1»48,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows:  by 
George  W.  Ball  previously  was  Chairman  The  language  as  agreed  on  is  much  ■t'^'^'^K  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof,  au 
of  a  Presidential  task  force  which,  for  weaker  and  I  am  not  at  all  happy  about  °1,?^*  language  following  the  phraae  'in  ad- 
all  practical  purposes,  recommended  re-  the  compromise.    I  judge  the  gentleman  St"o?  ^\T^^T^^rl''l^Ti^r^ 

•"^^^  °/.>f°.'i''°i^  '-^  '^7°^  °'  ^'^"^^^^  '^°^    ^°^^    ^*^°"^    ''    °°^    P^^*^  ind^^tke^levelTnTtrlnd'^S  SL^m^TuT? 

trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  either,  but  he  has  agreed  to  go  along  and  chasing  power."  and  by  adding  after  such 

Recently,  too,  there  have  beejj,  reports  that  is  about  all  we  can  do.    Certainly,  phrase  the  following  language :  'shaii  uke 

that  State  Department  planner  Walt  W.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  new  version  is  better  ^^^  consideration  the  relationship  between 

Rostow    has    a   new   proposal   whereby  than  a  straight  extension.  ^*^'  P*"'*^  ^°^  '"**  sugar  that  he  estimates 

through  unrestricted  trade  we  will  bring  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seem  to  see  the  fine  !!°"''*  result  from  such  determination  and 

about  friendship  with  the  Soviets.     In  hand  of  the  State  Department  in  this  tTo^^Y^U^w^n'^hraSeX'^^^^'f^Lw 

other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fearful  watering  down  of  this  bill.     At  least  I  sugar   during   the   three-year  period   1967 

that  the  administration  may  decide  to  know  it  will  gratify  some  of  our  advo-  1958,  and  1959.  and  the  average  of  the  parity 

embark  on  a  program  which  would  help  cates  of  free  trade  with  the  Communists,  indexes  during  such  three  years,  with  the 

the  Communist  bloc  build  up  its  economy  Anyway  the  other  body  has  agreed  to  ^«^  *o  atuining  generally  subie  domestic 

and  I  think  that  could  have  very  serious  the  conference  report  and  the  House  has  •"8ar  prices  that  win  carry  out  over  the 

implications.    That  is  why  I  supported  little  in  the  way  of  an  alternative  other  i°°5Kf"°w"^*  ^^^  objective  previously  set 

the  Kitchin  amendment,  because  I  felt  than  to  foUow  suit.  ,^.,„l?„^  ^  "ection:  and  in  order  that  the 

it  important  that  economic  impact  fac-  As  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  I  SiTo? r:LuT  ^LL^rp^fiJ^I  T£t 

tors  in  the  cold  war  not  be  overlooked.  should  be  thankful  for  small  mercies.    In  sumers.  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  addi- 

I  have  had  in  mind  that  recently  in  the  fact  I  am  thankful  that  this  is  not  a  tional  allowances  as  he  deems  necessary  in 
other  body  an  amendment  was  adopted  simple  extension.  Certainly  Congress  ^^  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed 
57  to  24  to  bar  U.S.  aid  to  any  Com-  has  spelled  out  its  intent  and  I  hope  our  ^  '"***  requirements  of  consumers.  The 
munist  country.  The  administration  internaUonally  minded  planners  do  not  ^""  ^*k  7  '"****"  "  ^*"^  YitrnXn  shall 
brought  great  pressure  to  reverse  this  ignore  what  we  have  written  into  this  «nn°<.ni"oJ  th- a  Jr..l!**"r'f«??  under  sec- 
action  and  on  the  following  day  by  a  vote  law.  T^H  "U'^LSe^d^li'^'.Sd^'r TuSLh^i 
of  56  to  34  this  bar  was  declared  not  to  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  monthly  by  the  United  states  Department  of 
include  shipments  of  food  under  Public  the  previous  question  on  the  conference  Agriculture.* 

Law  480.    The  administration  has  made  report.  "S«c.  3.  section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 

it  clear  that  it  wants  a  free  hand  in  deal-  The  previous  question  was  ordered.  *°.r?***  **  follows: 

ing  with  trade  policy  with  the  Commu-  The  conference  report  was  agreed  to.  "  'S«c.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  u 

nists.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ^"f J«ri;!l^«d  Vt^^'T,^^'  °'  ^^'^  "°°"°^ 

T«    inert    Ti i        «-i-        I-  1-        1  f»Ki«                                                                       '  Of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  Of 

In    1959   Premier   Khrushchev  in   an     table.            consumers,    the    Secretary    shall    esubllsh 

article     in    Foreign    Affairs     magazine  ^^"^"^"^""^^                         quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas 

called  for  more  trade  between  the  Soviet  SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962  "'(a)(1)    For    domestic    sugar-producing 

Union  and  the  United  States  stating :  areas,  by  apportioning  among  such  areas  Ave 

Tf  hnth  «iri«.  want  tn  i^nrov.  r»i«f.«„.  ^'^  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  million   eight   hundred   and   ten   thousand 

al^bSSrs^n'ln't^^atTon^'SLde  mt;^? ?e  J^^f  conference  report  on  the  biU   (H.R.  ->^ort  tons,  raw  value,  a.  follows: 

removed.  12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi-  Short  tons 

sions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amend-  "  'Area                                   raw  value 

In  other  words  Khrushchev  in  his  de-  ed,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the     Domestic  beet  sugar 2. 660.000 

sign  to   build   up   the  Soviet  economy  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part     Mainland  cane  sxigar 895.000 

wants  barriers  such  as  the  Export  Con-  of  the  House  be  read  in  heu  of  the  report      Hawaii. _  1.  no.  000 

trol  Act  to  be  eliminated.    I  believe  that  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.          ^^!J^  ?*,"*-: ^-  ^^- «» 

Secretary  Ball  and  the  others  in  the  ad-  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to        ^     '""''*' " ^5. 000 

ministration  favor  such  an  eUminaUon  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North  toui                                     5  aio  000 

of  barriers.    Dr.  Rostow.  for  example,  is  Carolina?                                                                           '" -  o.oiu.ww 

said  to  have  a  belief  that  we  could  bring  Mr   GROSS     Mr   Speaker   reserving  "'(2)  (A)  To  the  above  total  of  five  mii- 

about  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviets  the  right  to  object.  I  assume  the  genUe-  '^^  *'gi  "iarue^V.^?  i^aii'^'^'^^S^'' »n 

through  trade  and  thereby  get  Russia  to  man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CocleyI  ^onnt  J^i    'to  S  J^  l^^^V  tS 

°^V.'  ^  ^^m^'^'l  ^^2;    "'  ^'  ^!^  P^^^  ^  ^^  ^Pl^  time  to  explain  what  ^ounJ  bTwhlc^  the  'Scre^yTde"  erml! 

to  believe  that  the  United  States  should  transpired  in  the  conference?  nation  of  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 

do  away  with  all  controls  and  many  of  Mr.  COOLEY.    If  the  gentleman  will  continental  United  states  for  the  calendar 

the  liberal  advisers  of  the  President  are  yield-  yes  y*""  e«ce«<l»  nine   million   seven   hundred 

said  to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman,  ^f."^**  '^"^  '°''"'  ^^  '*'"•     ^'^''^  ""*" 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva-  fi"^'^";^^'^''^^  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
I  believe  that  we  should  strengthen  ex-  tion.  ^'^  ^  "'  '  wunoraw  my  reserva  vween  the  domestic  beet  "ugar  area  and  the 
v^»^  -..,^4._-vi_  T  *w<-i.  ii-  i  t.Z  rt  i.  J  ""»»•  mainland  cane  sugar  area  on  the  basis  of  the 
port  controls^  I  think  that  the  United  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  quotas  for  such  aFeas  established  under  par- 
States  should  prevent  Communist  bloc  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North  agraph  (i)  of  this  subs«;tion  and  the 
covmtries  from  using  our  technical  data,  Carolina?  amounts  so  apportioned  shall  be  ulded  to 
our  engineering  know-how  and  our  ma-  There  was  no  objection.  **^®  quotas  for  such  areas, 
chines  and  commodities  to  build  up  their  The  Clerk  read  the  statement  "  '^*)  Whenever  the  production  of  sugar 
economic  and  military  potential.  The  conference  report  and  statement  S.^J!"'  r^"!^,^,*^  ""  '"  »*^*,J!'^'" 

However,  to  revert  to  the  conference  are  as  follows:  ?,u^^„^h!^J  LT  »"**•<!"•'»*  *«  19«1  re- 
report  before  the  House  today.  ^l^rXT^lf^l^^^^Tlf^\l°:  "."*'*" 

Z            ,o.jji.     .,-..  ^                     ,,            ,,,  ~         «,       »_  1^8  In  the  continental  United  States  in  any 

I  was  glad  indeed  that  before  the  issue  conference  report  (H.  Bept.  No.  1967)  year  sugar  in  excess  of  the  quota  for  such 

came  to  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  33.  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls-  area  for  such  year  established  under  para- 

the  other  body  recommitted  the  confer-  agreeing   votes  of   the   two  Houses  on   the  graph  (l)   of  this  subsection,  the  quota  for 

ence  report  with  the  result  that  subse-  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R.  the  Immediately  following  year  established 

quently  a  new  agreement  was  worked  out  "^^^  ^  ""^''^  *r'!o*A'*''**  ^^'  provisions  for  such  area  under  paragraph    (1)    of  this 

to  which  thp  Spnatp  ha.'?  aerPPd  °'  ^^^  ^"**'"  ^*^*  °'  ^®*^'  "  amended,  hav-  subsecUon  shall  be  Increased  to  the  extent 

V>Ii    ™L^^;1    io^.r^!r.    o   11      *  ^""8  ™®^-  ^^^"^  '""  ^''^  ^'^  conference,  have  of  such  excess   production:    Provided.  That 

The    compromise    language    calls    for  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  In    no   event    shall    the   quota   for   HawaU 

denial  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  com-  their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  so  In- 

bination  of  nations  threatening  our  secu-  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree-  creased,  exceed  the  quota  which  would  have 

rity  if  the  President  determines  that  such  °^ent  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and  been  established  for  such  area  at  the  same 

exports  would  contribute  significantly  to  ^P'®*  *°  ^^  "^^e  with  an  amendment  as  level  of  consumption  requirements  under  the 

their  economic  or  military  potential.  f°"°Jili  ^  Ik".?' ^^^  "***![  P"'^?***  *°  ?*  provisions  of  section  202(a)   of  the  sugar 

THo  H-ifoKJ,,  a»«««H,v,««f  r.JZ,i^\v,  li^rted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  Act  of  1948.  as  amended.  In  effect  Immedl- 

The  Kitchin  amendment  required  the  following:    "That  this  Act  may  be  cited   as  ately  prior  to  the  date  oi  enactment  of  che 

President  to  find  that  exports  would  not  the  "Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962'.  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of   1962. 
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"  *(b)  For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
In  the  amount  of  om;  million  and  fifty  thou- 
sand short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 

'•  '(c)  (1)  For  the  ilx>month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  tor  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnes 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  equal  to  tne 
amount  determined  pursuant  to  section  201 
less  the  sum  of  (I)  the  quotas  established 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.  (II)  the  amount  of  nonquota  pur- 
chase sugar  authorl;ied  for  importation  be- 
tween January  1  and  June  30,  1962,  Inclusive, 
pursuant  to  Sugar  P.egulatlon  820,  and  (til) 
the  quotas  for  forelija  countries  other  than 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  established 
by  Sugar  Regulation  Bll  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1962. 

"■(2)  For  the  calendar  years  1963  and 
1964.  for  foreign  countries  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  eqxjal  to  the  amount  de- 
termined pursuant  to  section  201  less  the 
sum  of  the  quotas  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

"•(3)  (A)  The  q iotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  less  five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty -seven  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  1962  and  less  eleven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  short  tons, 
raw  value,  for  1963  and  1964,  shall  be  pro- 
rated among  such  countries  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

Per 
"  "Country  centum 

Cuba _ ^ 67.77 

Peru 6.71 

Dominican  Republic.    6.71 

Mexico ._.  6.  71 

Brazil 6.  37 

British    West   Indies 3.19 

Australia. 1.  41 

Republic  of  China i.24 

French  West  Indies 1.  06 

Colombia . 1.O6 

Nicaragua .. 0.88 

Costa  Rica 0.88 

Ecuador 0.88 

India 0  71 

Haiti 0.71 

Ouatemala 0.  71 

South  Africa 0.71 

Panama 0.  53 

El    Salvador 0.36 

Paraguay 0.  35 

British  Honduras 0.35 

FIJI    Islands 0.35 

Netherlands 0. 35 


"'(B)  For  the  six-month  period  ending 
December  31,  1962,  Canada,  United  King- 
dom. Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  Import  Into  the  continental 
United  States  the  at.iount  of  sugar  allocated 
to  each  In  Sugar  Regulation  811,  Issued  De- 
cember 11,  1961  (21  F.R.  11963).  For  the 
calendar  years  1963  t  nd  1964,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Hong  Kong  shall 
be  permitted  to  Import  Into  the  continental 
United  States  a  total  of  thirteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two  shcrt  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  which  amount  shall  be  allocated  to 
such  countries  In  ivmounts  as  specified  In 
Sugar  Regulation  8U,  as  amended.  Issued 
March  31,  1961  (26  F  R.  2774) ; 

■■'(C)  For  the  sU-month  period  ending 
December  1962,  the  Secretary  U  authorized 
to  allocate  to  foreign  countries  not  enumer- 
ated In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  an  amount 
of  sugar,  raw  valui?,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  five  thousand  short  tons.  For  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  allocate  to  foreign  countries 
not  enumerated  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceed- 
ing In  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  short  tons. 
Each  foreign  country  to  which  an  allocation 
Is  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph for  any  period  or  year  shall  be 


permitted  to  Import  Into  the  continental 
United  States  the  amount  of  sugar  allocated 
to  It  by  the  Secretary. 

"'(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
pairagraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  whenever 
the  United  States  Is  not  In  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  any  country  named  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection  and  during  such  pe- 
riod after  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  such  country  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  required  to  permit  an  orderly  ad- 
justment in  the  channels  of  commerce  for 
sugar,  the  proration  or  allocation  provided 
for  m  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  to  such  country,  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  proration  or  allocation  which  would 
have  been  made  but  for  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  may  be  authorized  for  pur- 
chase and  Importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, except  that  all  or  any  part  of  such 
quantity  need  not  be  purchased  from  any 
country  with  which  the  United  States  Is  not 
in  diplomatic  relations,  or  from  any  country 
designated  by  the  President  whenever  he 
finds  and  proclaims  that  such  action  is  re- 
quired In  the  national  interest.  In  author- 
izing the  purchase  and  Importation  of  sxigar 
from  foreign  countries  under  this  paragraph, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
those  countries  purchasing  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

"'(5)  Sugar  authorized  for  purchase  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  raw  sugar,  except  that  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  total  quantity  is 
not  reasonably  available  as  raw  sugar  from 
the  countries  either  named  or  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  he  may  authorize  for  purchase 
for  direct  consumption  from  such  countries 
such  part  of  such  quantity  of  sugar  as  he 
determines  may  be  required  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  the  United 
States. 

"•(6)  Sugar  shall  not  be  authorized  for 
purchase  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  from  any  foreign  country  which 
imports  sugar  unless.  In  the  preceding  and 
current  calendar  year.  Its  aggregate  exports 
of  sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  Its  aggregate  imports 
of  sugar. 

""(d)  Whenever  in  any  year  any  foreign 
country  with  a  quota  or  proration  thereof 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value.  faUs  to  fill  such  quota  or  proration 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  and  at  any 
time  diirlng  such  year  the  world  price  of 
sugar  exceeds  the  domestic  price,  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  country  for 
subsequent  years  shall  t>e  reduced  by  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  such 
country  failed  to  fill  Its  quota  or  proration 
thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
failure  was  due  to  crop  disaster  or  force 
majeure  or  finds  that  such  reduction  would 
be  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
Any  reduction  hereunder  shall  be  prorated 
In  the  same  manner  as  deficits  are  prorated 
under  section  204. 

""(e)  If  a  foreign  country  imports  sugar, 
it  may  not  export  sugar  to  the  United  States 
to  fill  its  quota  or  proration  thereof  for  any 
year  unless,  In  both  the  preceding  and  ciu-- 
rent  calendar  years.  Its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
SUtes  equal  or  exceed  Its  tiggregate  Imports 
of  sugar.  If  sugar  Is  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  country  In  any  year 
In  violation  of  this  subsection  (e) .  the  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  such  foreign  coun- 
try for  subsequent  years  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  lesser  of 
(1)  the  amount  of  such  country's  excess  of 
Imports  of  sugar  over  its  exports  of  sugar  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  preceding  or  current  calendar  year. 
In  whichever  year  an   excess   or   the   larger 


excess  occurs,  or  (il)  the  amount  of  s\igar 
exported  to  the  United  States  by  such  coun- 
try to  fill  Its  quota  or  proration  thereof 
during  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  (e)  occvirred. 

'"  "(f)  The  quota  or  proration  thereof  or 
purchase  authorization  established  for  any 
foreign  country  may  be  filled  only  with  sugar 
produced  from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  grown 
in  such  country." 

"Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  whether.  In  view  of 
the  current  inventories  of  sugar,  the  esti- 
mated production  from  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  mar- 
ketings within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop 
sugar,  and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area 
or  country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota  or  proration  for  such  area  or  country. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domes- 
tic area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area 
or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  prora- 
tions for  foreign  countries  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A)  by  prorating  an  amount  of 
sugar  equal  to  the  deficit  so  determined  to 
such  countries  without  a  deficit  on  the  basis 
of  the  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  prorations  for  such  covmtries 
then  in  effect:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  any 
such  deficit  shall  be  prorated  to  any  country 
not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
foreign  country  will  be  unable  to  fill  its  share 
of  any  deficit  determined  under  this  section, 
he  shall  a|pportion  such  unfilled  amount  on 
such  basis  ©nd  to  the, Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  siich  other  foreign  countries  named 
In  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  as  he  determines  is 
required  to  fill  any  such  deficit:  Provided. 
That  no  such  apportionment  shall  be  made 
to  any  foreign  country  not  in  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  neither  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries  named 
In  section  202(c)(3)(A)  can  fill  all  of  any 
such  deficit  whenever  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202(c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such  un- 
filled amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which 
may  be  purchased  pursuant  to  section  202 
(c)  (4).  and  whenever  section  202(c)  (4)  does 
not  apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  in  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  he  determines  Is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit. 

"'(b)  The  quota  established  for  any  do- 
mestic area  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
under  section  202  shall  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  of  any  determination  of  a  deficit 
existing  in  any  calendar  year  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section." 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  Immediately  after  'sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane'  the  following:  '.  limited  in  any 
year  when  proportionate  shares  were  In  effect 
to  processings'. 

"(b)  Section  205(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  in  making 
such  allotments,  whenever  there  is  involved 
any  allotment  that  pertains  to  a  new  sugar- 
beet  processing  plant  or  factory  serving  a 
locality  having  a  substantial  sugarbeet 
acreage  for  the  first  time  or  that  pertains  to 
an  existing  sugarbeet  processing  piant  or 
factory  with  substantially  expanded  facili- 
ties added  to  serve  farms  having  a  substan- 
tial sugarbeet  acreage  for  the  first  time,  to 
take  Into  consideration  in  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factors  of  process- 
ing, past  marketings,  and  ability  to  market, 
the  need  of  establishing  an  allotment  which 
will  permit  such  marketing  of  sugar  as  Is 
necessary  for  reasonably  efficient  operation 
of  any  such  new  processing  plant  or  factory 
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or  expanded  facilities  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  of  Its  operation.' 

"Sxc.  6.  Section  206  of  such  Act  U 
amonded  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  a06.  The  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  In 
any  product  or  mixture,  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  la  the  same  or  essentially 
the  same  in  compoaltion  and  use  as  a  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mixture  which  was 
impjorted  Into  the  United  States  during  any 
three  or  more  of  the  five  years  prior  to  1960 
without  being  subject  to  a  quota  under  thla 
Act,  sh&ll  not  be  subject  to  the  quota  and 
other  provlsioiks  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  actual  or  pro- 
spective importation  or  bringing  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  such  sugar- 
containing  product  or  mlxtiire  wlU  substan- 
tially Interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act:  Prothded,  That  the 
sugar  and  liquid  sugar  in  any  other  product 
or  mixture  Imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  subject 
to  the  quota  and  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
actual  or  prospective  importation  or  bringing 
in  of  the  sugar-containing  product  or  mlx- 
tiire will  not  substantially  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  ot  this  Act.  In 
determining  whether  the  actiuU  or  prospec- 
tive Importation  or  bringing  into  the  United 
States  or  Puerto  Rico  of  any  sugar-coi.taln- 
Ing  product  or  mixture  will  or  will  not  sub- 
stantially Interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  total  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  product  or  mixture  In  relation 
to  other  Ingredients  or  to  the  stigar  content 
of  other  products  or  mixtures  for  similar 
use,  the  costs  of  the  mixtive  In  relation  to 
the  costs  of  its  Ingredients  for  use  In  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  present  or 
IMDspectlve  Volume  of  Importations  relative 
to  past  Importations,  and  other  pertinent 
information  which  will  assist  him  in  nuiklng 
such  determination.  Determinations  by  the 
Secretary  that  do  not  subject  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  in  a  product  or  mixture  to  a  quota, 
may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  rulemaking  requirements 
of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  and  by  addressing  such  determinations 
In  writing  to  named  persons  and  serving  the 
same  upon  them  by  mail.  If  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  it  likely  that  the  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  In  any  product  or  mixture 
will  be  subject  to  a  quota  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  he  shall  make  any 
determination  provided  for  in  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  product  or  mlxtiu-e  in 
conformity  with  the  rulemaking  require- 
ments o*  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procediu-e  Act.' 

"Sec.  7.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  207.  (a)  The  quota  for  Hawaii 
established  under  section  202  for  any  cal- 
endar year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consump- 
tion sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
0.342  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation for  such  year  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  201. 

"'(b)  The  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  estab- 
lished under  section  202  for  any  calendar 
year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugfu*  not  to  exceed  an  amount  eqiial  to  1.5 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
for  such  year  issued  pursuant  to  section  201 : 
Provided,  That  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  such  dlrect-constmiptlon  sugar 
shall  be  principally  of  crystalline  structure. 

•"(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar. 

"'(d)  Not  nu>re  than  fifty -six  thousand 
short  tona  of  sugar  of  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  any  calendar 


year  may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption 
sugar  as  provided  under  section  201  of  th« 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision  Act  of 
1855. 

"  '(e)  ( I )  None  of  the  proration  established 
for  Cuba  under  section  2Qa(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  pro- 
rations and  apportlonnxents  for  Cuba  estah- 
llshed  under  section  204(a)  mAy  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

"  '(2)  The  proration  or  allocation  estab- 
lished for  each  foreign  country  which  re- 
ceives a  proration  or  allocation  of  twenty 
thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  or  less  under 
section  a02(c)(3).  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar  to  the  extent  of  tlie  aver- 
age amount  of  dlrect-conaumpUon  sugar 
entered  by  such  country  during  the  years 
1957,  1958.  and  1»60.  None  of  the  proraUon 
or  allocation  established  for  each  foreign 
country  Which  receives  a  proration  or  alloca- 
tion of  more  than  twenty  thousand  short 
ton?,  raw  value,  under  section  202(c)(3). 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 
None  of  the  deficit  prorations  and  apportion- 
ments for  foreign  countries  establlahed  tin- 
der section  204(a)  may  be  filed  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar. 

""(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  quotas  established  under  sec- 
tion 203  for  marketing  for  local  conaiimption 
in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

"  'tg)  The  direct-contumptlon  portions  of 
the  quotas  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  enforcement  provision*  of  title 
H  applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  In  effect 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  suspension  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this 
Act  unless  the  President  acting  thereunder 
specifically  finds  and  proclaims  that  a  na- 
tional economic  or  other  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which 
requires  the  suspension  of  direct-consump- 
tion portions  of  the  quotas.' 

"Sec.  8.  Section  208  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  208.  A  quota  for  liquid  sugar  for 
foreign  coimtrles  for  each  calendar  year  la 
hereby  established  as  follows:  two  million 
gallons  of  sirup  of  cane  Juice  of  the  t3rpe  of 
Barbados  molasses,  limited  to  liquid  sugar 
containing  soluble  nonsugar  solids  (ex- 
cluding any  foreign  substances  that  may 
have  been  added  or  developed  in  the  prod- 
uct) of  nu>re  than  5  per  centiun  of  the  total 
soluble  solids,  which  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
component  of  any  direct-consumption  sugar 
but  is  to  be  used  as  molasses  without  sub- 
stantial modification  of  its  characteristics 
after  importation,  except  that  the  Preeldent 
is  authorized  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
liquid  sugar  from  any  foreign  country  which 
he  shall  designate  whenever  be  finds  and 
proclaims  that  such  action  is  required  by  the 
national  interest.' 

"Sec.  9.  Section  209  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  before  the  last  three  words 
of  subsection    (a)    the  words  'or  proration'; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'proration' 
In  subsection  (d)  the  words  'or  allocation' 
and  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  In  lieu 
thereof:  and  (3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(e)   to  read  as  follows: 

"  (e)  Prom  bringing  or  Importing  into  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  consumption  therein,  any 
sugar  or  liquid  stigar  produced  from  sugar- 
cane or  sugarbeets  grown  In  any  area  other 
than  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  continental 
United  Stetes.' 

"Sec  10.  (a)  Section  211(a)  of  roch  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two 
sentences  thereof. 

"(b)  Section  211(c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows:  The  quoU  established  for  any 
domestic  Bugar-pro<1uclng  area  may  be  filled 
only  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced 
from  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  ^own  In  stich 
area.' 


"Sxc.  11.  SecUon  212  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'alcohol.'  In 
clause  (4)  thereof  the  following:  'Includ- 
ing all  polyhydrlc  alcohols.'. 

"Sxc.  12.  A  new  section  213  U  added  and 
Inserted  hnmedlately  after  section  212  of 
such  Act  as  follows: 

"'Sxc.  213.  (a)  An  Import  fee  established 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  a  condi- 
tion for  Importing  into  the  continental 
United  States  sugar  purchased  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c)  of  this 
Act.  Such  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  person 
applying  to  the  Secretary  for  entry  and  re- 
lease of  sugar.  Such  payment  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  regtilatlons 
promulgated  •  by    the    Secretary. 

"'lb)  Whoever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  cxyrently  prevailing  price  for  raw 
sugar  for  the  United  States  market  exceeds 
the  market  price  which  he  determines,  from 
available  Information,  prrvatls  for  raw  sugar 
of  foreign  coxintrles  which  may  be  imjKJrted 
into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  he  shall 
establish  an  Import  fee  In  such  amount 
as  he  determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap- 
proximate the  amount  by  which  a  domestle 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  ful- 
fill the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  In 
section  201,  would  exceed  the  market  price 
for  raw  sugar  (adjusted  for  freight  to  New 
York,  and  moet-favored-natlon  tariff)  of  for- 
eign countries  which  may  be  Imported  into 
the  continental  United  States  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  202(c).  Such  fee 
fhi^ll  be  Imposed  on  a  per  pound,  raw  value, 
basts,  and  shall  be  applied  uniformly  to  sugar 
purchased  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)   of  section  20a(c). 

"•(c)  As  a  condition  for  Importing  sugar 
Into  the  continental  United  States  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3|  of  section  202(c)  and  sec- 
tion 204(a)  of  this  Act.  an  Import  fee  shall 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1962,  1963.  and  1964.  which  fee  In  each 
such  year  shall  be  respectively  10.  20.  and  30 
per  centum  of  the  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  from  time  to  time  will  ap- 
proximate the  amount  by  which  a  domestic 
price  for  raw  sugar,  at  a  level  that  will  fulfill 
the  domestic  price  objective  set  forth  In 
section  201  would  exceed  either  the  prevail- 
ing market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
natlon  tariff)  of  foreign  countries  which  may 
be  Imported  Into  the  continental  United 
States  piOTuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
202(c),  or  whenever  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 202(c)  does  not  apply,  the  prevailing 
world  market  price  for  raw  sugar  (adjusted 
for  freight  to  New  York,  and  most-favored- 
natlon  tariff).  The  fee  provided  for  In  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  Imposed  on  a  per  pound, 
raw  value,  basis,  and  shall  be  applied  uni- 
formly, except  that  the  import  fee  Imposed 
on  any  dlrect-consximptlon  sugar  during  the 
years  1962.  1903.  and  1964.  shall  be  respec- 
Uvely  0.1.  0.2.  and  OJi  of  one  cent  per  pound 
more  than  the  Import  fee  Imposed  on  raw 
sugar  under  this  paragraph. 

"  '(d)  The  funds  collected  as  Import  fees 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.' 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  301  (b)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language  'in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the 
farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secetary*  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  language  'in  excess 
ot  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm.  If 
farm  proportionate  shares  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary'. 

"(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  language  for  the  farm, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.'  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  Isi^fw^t  for  the 
farm.  If  farm  proportionata  Maarca  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,'. 
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"(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  production  of  sugar  from 
any  crop  of  sugar  Oeets  or  sugarcane  will  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  needed  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  the  quota,  and  provide  a 
normal  carryover  inventory,  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  for  such  area  for  the  calendar 
year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would  be 
marketed,  he  shall  establish  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  such  area  as  provided  in 
this  subsection.  In  determining  the  propor- 
tionate shares  with  respect  to  a  farm,  the 
Secretary  may  take  Into  consideration  the 
past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugarbeets  ■ 
and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  (with- 
in proportionate  chares  when  In  effect)  and 
the  ability  to  produce  such  sugarbeets  or 
sugarcane. 

•"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also.  In  lieu  of 
or  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  factors,  take 
into  consideration  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  area  the  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion history  of  the  person  who  was  a  farm 
operator  in  the  base  period,  in  esUbllshlng 
farm  proportionate  shares  In  any  State  or 
substantial  portion  thereof  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion Is  organized  generally  around  persons 
rather  than  units  of  land,  other  than  a 
State  or  substantial  portion  thereof  wherein 
personal  sugarbeet  production  history  of 
farm  operators  was  not  used  generally  prior 
to  1962  in  establishing  farm  proportionate 
shares.  In  establishing  proportionate  shares 
for  farms  in  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area, 
the  Secretary  may  first  allocate  to  States 
(except  acreage  reserved)  the  total  acreage 
required  to  enable  the  area  to  meet  its  quota 
and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inventory 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "national 
sugarbeet  acreage  requirement")  on  the  basis 
of  the  acreage  history  of  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion and  the  ability  to  produce  sugarbeets  for 
extraction  of  sugar  la  each  SUte. 

"'(3)  In  order  to  make  available  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting the  Interest  of  new  and  small  pro- 
ducers by  regulations  generally  similar  to 
those  heretofore  promulgated  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  reserve  each  year 
from  the  national  suigarbeet  acreage  require- 
ment established  by  him  the  acreage  required 
to  yield  65.000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar. 
The  acreage  so  reserved  shall  be  distributed 
on  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis,  when  it  can 
be  utilized,  to  farms  without  regard  to  any 
other  acreage  allocations  to  States  or  areas 
within  States  determined  by  him  and  shall 
be  withheld  from  suoh  other  allocations  until 
it  can  be  so  utilized:  Protnded,  however. 
That  beginning  with  1966.  the  toUl  acreage 
previously  reserved  and  not  used,  plus  that 
reserved  in  the  currant  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  acreage  required  to  produce  100,000  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  augar.  At  the  time  the 
Secretary  distributes  the  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  for  any  year,  which  determination  of 
distribution  shall  be  made  as  far  In  advance 
of  such  year  as  practicable,  such  distribu- 
tion shall  thereby  be  committed  to  be  In 
effect  for  the  year  In  which  production  of 
sugarbeets  is  scheduled  to  commence  in  a 
locality  or  localities  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  receive  such  reserves  for  such  year, 
such  determination  of  distribution  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  and  such  conmilt- 
ment  of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  Irrevocable  upon  Issuance  of  such  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  by  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register;  except  that  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  in  any  case  that  construction  of 
sugarbeet  processing  facilities  and  the  con- 
tracting for  processing  of  sugarbeets  has  not 
proceeded  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
representations  ma<le  to  him  as  a  basis  for 


his  determination  of  distribution  of  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  he  shall  revoke 
such  determination  in  accordance  with  and 
upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of 
such  findings.  In  determining  distribution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  and  when- 
ever proposals  are  made  to  construct  sugar- 
beet  processing  facilities  in  two  or  more 
localities  where  sugarbeet  production  Is 
scheduled  to  commence  in  the  same  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  base  his  determination  and 
selection  upon  the  firmness  of  capital  com- 
mitment, suitability  for  growing  sugarbeets. 
the  proximity  of  other  mills,  nwd  for  a  cash 
crop  or  a  replacement  crop,  and  accessibility 
to  sugar  markets,  and  the  relative  qualifica- 
tions of  localities  under  such  criteria. 
Whenever  there  is  no  Interest  In  construct- 
ing a  new  facility  to  commence  production 
in  a  certain  year,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  proposals,  if  any,  to  sub- 
stantially expand  existing  factory  facilities 
and  in  such  event  he  shall  base  his  determi- 
nation of  distribution  of  the  svigarbeet  acre- 
age reserve  on  the  aforementioned  criteria 
and  the  extent  of  the  proposed  substantial 
expansion  or  expansions.  If  proportionate 
shares  are  in  effect  in  the  two  years  imme- 
diately following  the  year  for  which  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  Is  committed  for 
any  locality,  the  acreage  of  proportionate 
shares  established  for  farms  in  such  locality 
in  each  of  such  two  years  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  smaller  of  the  acreage  committed  to 
such  farms  or  the  acreage  required  to  yield 
50.000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  based 
upon  the  yield  expectancy  initially  consid- 
ered by  the  Secretary  in  distributing  the 
sugarbeet  acreage  reserve  to  such  locality. 

"  '(4)  The  allocation  of  the  national  sugar- 
beet  acreage  requirement  to  States  for  sugar- 
beet  production,  as  well  as  the  distrtbution 
of  the  sugarbeet  acreage  reserve,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  investiga- 
tion and  notice  and  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  public  hearing. 

"'(5)  In  determining  farm  proportionate 
shares,  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, protect  the  interests  of  new  producers 
and  small  producers  and  the  interest  of  pro- 
ducers who  are  cash  tenants,  share  tenants, 
adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers  and  of 
the  producers  in  any  local  producing  area 
whose  past  production  has  been  adversely, 
seriously,  and  generally  affected  by  drought, 
storm,  fiood,  freeze,  disease,  insects,  or  other 
similar  abnormal  and  uncontrollable  condi- 
tions. 

•"(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
It  necessary  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subsection  in  an  area  where  farm  pro- 
portionate shares  are  established  in  terms  of 
sugarcane  acreage,  he  may  consider  acreage 
of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  on  the  farm 
In  addition  to  past  production  of  sugarcane 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  In  determining 
proportionate  shares  as  heretofore  provided 
in  this  subsection;  and  whenever  acreage  of 
sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  is  considered  In 
determining  farm  proportionate  shares,  acre- 
age of  sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  shall  be 
Included  in  determining  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  301(b)  of  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  section 
301(b). 

"•(7)  For  the  purposes  of  establishing 
profKJrtionate  shares  hereunder  and  In  or- 
der to  encourage  wise  use  of  land  resources, 
foster  greater  diversification  of  agricultural 
production,  and  promote  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water  resources  In  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Secretary,  on  application  of  any  owner  of  a 
farm  In  Puerto  Rico,  Is  hereby  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  or  rental 
of  land  for  other  productive  purposes,  to 
transfer  the  sugarcane  production  record  for 
any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  in  Puerto  Rico 
owned  by  the  applicant  to  any  other  parcel 


or  parcels  of  land  owned  by  such  applicant 
In  Puerto  Rico.' 

"Sac.  14.  Section  404  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '.  fees'  after  the  word 
'penalties'  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

"Sec.  15.  Section  408  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  and  Inserting  the  following  new 
subsections  (b)   and   (c) : 

'"(b)  In  the  eve^-t  the  President,  in  his  • 
discretion,  determines  that  any  foreign 
country  having  a  quota  or  receiving  any  au- 
thorization under  this  Act  to  import  sugar 
into  the  United  States,  has  been  or  Is  allo- 
cating the  distribution  of  such  quota  or 
authorization  within  that  country  so  as  to 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other 
authorization  of  that  country  until  such 
time  as  he  has  received  assurances,  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  that  the  discrimination  will  not 
be  continued.  Any  quantity  so  suspended 
shall  be  authorized  for  purchase  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section 
202(c)  (4) ,  or  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
section  204(a).  whichever  procedure  Is 
applicable. 

"  '(c)  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
determines  that  a  nation  or  a  pwlitical  sub- 
division thereof  has  hereafter  (1)  national- 
ized, expropriated,  or  otherwise  seized  the 
ownership  or  control  of  the  property  of 
United  States  citizens  or  (2)  imposed  upon 
or  enforced  against  such  property  or  the 
owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance  or  op- 
erational conditions  not  Imposed  or  enforced 
with  respect  to  property  of  a  like  natxire 
owned  or  operated  by  Its  own  nationals  or 
the  nationals  of  any  government  other  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  failed  within  six  months  following  the 
taking  of  action  In  either  of  such  categories 
to  take  steps  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  appropriate  and  adequate  to  remedy 
such  situation  and  to  discharge  its  obliga- 
tions under  international  law  toward  such 
citizens,  including  the  prompt  payment  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  property  so 
nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned,  for  submitting  the 
question  In  dispute  to  arbitration  or  con- 
ciliation in  accordance  with  procedures  un- 
der which  a  final  and  binding  decision  or 
settlement  will  be  reached  and  full  payment 
or  arrangements  with  the  owners  for  such 
payment  made  within  twelve  months  follow- 
ing such  submission,  the  President  shall 
suspend  any  quota,  proration  of  quota,  or 
authorization  to  purchase  and  Import  sugar 
under  this  Act  of  such  nation  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken.  Any  quantity  so  suspended  shall  be 
authorized  for  purchase  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  202(c)(4),  or  ap- 
portioned In  accordance  with  section  204(a), 
whichever  procedure  is  applicable.' 

"Sec.  16.  Section  412  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'June  30'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'De- 
cember 31'  and  by  striking  out  '1962'  in  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '1966'. 

"Sec.  17.  Section  413  of  such  Act  (relating 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
and  the  termination  of  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937)  is 
repealed. 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'I>ecember  31,  1962'  In  each  place 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'June  30, 1967'. 

"(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'December   31.    1962'   and   Inserting   In  lieu 
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thereof  'June  30,  196T  and  by  striking  out 

'March  31.  1963'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of 'September  30.  1967'. 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  ^Bcept  aa  otherwise  pro- 
Tided,  the  amendmenta  made  by  thte  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1962. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
6  and  section  la  of  this  Act  shall  each  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  stated  In  regula- 
tions implementing  each  of  such  sections 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  is  earlier." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Hakolo  D.  COOtXT, 
W.  R.  POACX, 

Patti.  C.  Joms. 
Danixl  K.  iNotrrx, 
Cbaxlxs  B.  Hoevkn, 

CUTFOaO  O.  MclNTIBZ. 

Charles  M.  Tkagxtb. 
Managers  on  tfie  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  P.  Btrd, 
Robert  S.  Kerr, 
Rttsseij.  B.  Lono, 
George  A.  Smathers, 
John  J.  Wn,LiAMS, 
Prank  Carlson. 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HS..  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report; 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
alter  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill 
and  substituted  language  which  differed  from 
the  House  bill  in  several  major  respects. 
The  Senate  EUXMndment  generally  retained 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to 
quotas  for  domestic  areas  and  the  proration 
of  deficits. 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  substan- 
tially from  the  Hoxise  bill  In  its  hitndling  of 
the  foreign  portion  of  the  quota.  It  con- 
tinued unchanged  the  quotas  of  foreign 
countries  at  the  level  provided  in  existing 
law  except  to  reduce  the  Cuban  quota  by  the 
amount  which  had  been  added  to  domestic 
quotas.  It  provided  that  a  quantity  of  sugai 
equal  to  that  withdrawn  from  Cuba  (or  from 
any  other  quota  country  with  which  the 
United  States  broke  off  diplomatic  relations) 
should  be  purchased  on  the  world  market 
and  r  ib)ect  to  an  Import  fee  which  would 
rettim  to  Importers  only  the  world  market 
price.  It  further  provided  that  sugar  Im- 
ported from  countries  assigned  specific 
quotas  would  be  subject  to  an  Import  fee 
which  would  recapture  a  cumulative  ao  per- 
cent each  year  of  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  price  of  sugar, 
adding  up  to  complete  recapture  of  this 
difference  In  5  years. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Impor- 
tation of  refined  sugar  would  have  been  con- 
tinued at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
under  existing  law  except  that  Importations 
of  refined  sugar  from  Cuba  would  have  been 
reduced  by  125,000  tons  and  the  balance  of 
the  Cuban  white  sugar  authorization  would 
not  have  been  imported  as  long  as  Cuba  Is 
not  permitted  to  fill  Its  quota.  The  House 
bill  contained,  in  view  of  the  Increased  raw 
sugar  quotas,  more  substantial  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  refined  sugar. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  designed  to 
prevent  foreign  countries  discriminating 
against  UjS.  cltlaens  In  allocating  or  distrib- 
uting Its  quote  among  exporters  In  such 
country  and  to  penalloe  quota  countries 
which  expropriate  the  property  of  American 


dtiaens  without  adequate  oompenaatlon. 
Also,  the  Senate  amendn>ent  did  not  contain 
the  House  provision  authorizing  the  return 
to  sugar  exporters  of  the  Dominican  Bepub- 
lic  th«  Import  fees  which  were  assessed 
against  them  in  I960  and  1961. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
substitute  for  the  Senate  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  con- 
ference and  is  reooounended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report. 

1.  Extends  the  act  to  December  31.  1966. 
with  resi>ect  to  domestic  areas  and  the 
Philippines  and  to  E)ecember  31.  1964,  with 
respect  to  quotas  for  other  foreign  countries. 

2.  Provides  that,  when  domestic  require- 
ments are  at  the  present  level  of  9.7  million 
tons,  the  U.S.  sugar  market  will  be  supplied 
as  follows: 

(a)  By  increasing  the  quotas  for  domestic 
sugar -producing  areas  by  about  625.000  tons 
and  In  addition  assigning  those  domestic 
areas  65  percent  of  increases  In  consumption 
as  compared  to  65  percent  under  current 
legislation.  The  quotas  for  each  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  areas  under  current 
legislation  and  as  provided  in  the  conference 
agreement  are  as  follows: 

(Short  ton><.  raw  vultir] 


Area 

Prpsent . 
lofrislation 

Conferonce 
ajn-ornient 

Domp.stic  beet  sogsr 

t 

2.unjar7 

640.460 

1,117, 936 

1,'J31.«83 

16,706 

2.n.'5O,0OO 

SO."),  000 

1   110  000 

Mnhilund  cane  sncar 

IUwbH 

I*»MTtO  hicO 

Virgin  Is laucls '.. 

l]l4a000 

1ft.  000 

Total 

h,\m,soo 

5.810.000 

The  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas  were 
Identical  in  the  House  and  Senate  language. 

The  assignments  to  the  domestic  areas  are 
effective  during  the  life  of  this  act.  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966. 

(b)  By  assigning  a  quota  of  1,060.000  tons 
to  the  Philippines,  effective  until  December 
31.  1966.  There  will  be  no  premium  recap- 
ture on  the  Philippine  quota. 

(c)  By  assigning  quotas  totaling  1.206,000 
tons  to  foreign  suppliers,  other  than  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines,  to  be  effective  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964.  on  approximately  the  following 
baksis : 

Country :  Tons 

Peru- 190,000 

Dominican  Republic 190,000 

Mexico 190,  000 

Brazil 180,  000 

British  West  Indies 90,000 

Australia 40,  OOO 

Republic  of  China 35,000 

French  West  Indies [ 30,000 

Colombia 30,000 

Nicaragua 25.  000 

Costa  Rica 25.000 

India 20,  000 

Ecuador 25. 000 

Haiti ^ 20.  000 

Guatemala ,„ 20.  000 

South  Africa ; 20!  000 

Panama ^ 15,  ooO 

El  Salvador .__; 10,000 

Paragtiay 10^  oOO 

British  Honduras 10.000 

FIJI  Islands . lo!oOO 

Netherlands 10.000 

Other  countries . 11.332 

With  respect  to  these  foreign  country 
quotas,  there  wlU  be  a  cumuUUve  reduction 
of  10  percent  each  year  in  the  premium  per- 
mitted over  world  prices.  The  Import  fee 
will  be  10  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  XJS.  price  In  the 
period  dmlng  1962  In  which  this  provision 
Is  effective.  20  percent  in  1963,  and  30  per- 
cent m  1964. 

(d>  By  reserving  a  quota  of  approximately 
1,635,000   tons  for  Cuba  when  that  nation 


again  becomes  a  tree  and  independent  na- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  while  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  are  not  in  diplomatic  re- 
laUons.  the  amount  ot  this  Cuban  reserve 
will  be  purchased  from  any  countries  with 
which  we  are  In  diplomatic  relations  on  a 
"global  quota"  basis  with  full  recapture  of 
tiie  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  US.  price,  with  special  consideration 
to  coxmtrlea  of  the  Western  HemUphere  and 
to  thoee  coontrtas  purchasing  US.  agri- 
cultural commodltleB. 

The  committee  will  observe  with  Interest 
tlie  operation  of  this  global  quote  purchase 
program  and  requesto  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  provide  it  with  monthly  re- 
porU  on  all  operations  under  this  provision 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

3.  Revises  the  formula  provided  In  section 
201  of  the  act  to  employ  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  and  the  USDA  parity  index,  as  they 
were  related  in  the  years  1957  to  1969,  as  a 
guide  to  the  fairness  of  prices  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

4.  SUpxilates  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiure.  in  Mxler  to  make  avaiUble  acreage 
for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar 
Industry,  reserve  each  year,  from  the  na- 
Uonal  sugarbeet  acreage  requirement,  not 
In  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  yield 
66.000  tons,  which  representa  a  reserve 
amounting  to  the  average  producUon  of  ap- 
proximately 26,000  acres.  ThU  reserve  would 
be  distributed  to  farms  without  regard  to 
other  acreage  allocaUons  to  Stetes  or  to 
areas  within  States.  The  sugarbeet  acreage 
reserve  would  be  a\-ailable  for  distribution  to 
new  growers  supplying  a  new  factory  In  a 
new  area,  and  It  is  contemplated  that  this 
would  enable  the  estebllshment  of  one  new 
factory  each  year  with  two  factories  In  each 
third  year.  The  bill  as  agreed  upon  in  con- 
ference also  clarifies  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  would  establish 
grower  proportionate  shares  and  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  consider  the  sugarbeet 
production  history  of  farm  operations  in  lieu 
of  or  In  addiUon  to  the  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion history  of  land  units,  in  regions  wher" 
the  Secretary  determines  that  sugarbeet 
production  is  organized  generally  around  per- 
sons rather  than  tuUU  of  land  and  where 
personal  history  was  generally  used  prior  to 
1962.  The  conferees  stipulated  that  no  lan- 
guage in  the  bUl  agreed  upon  could  be 
dsoned  to  deny  the  Secretary  authority  to 
make  State  aUocatlons  vrtth  respect  to  cane 
sugar  as  well  as  to  beet  sugar. 

5.  Places  Itmltetlons  on  direct-consump- 
tion sugar  substantially  similar  to  those  In 
the  House  blU.  This  would  limit  the  direct- 
consumption  sugar  that  may  be  entered 
from  foreign  countries  other  than  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  to  the  aversge  en- 
tries during  the  years  1957-59  of  such 
sugar  from  countries  which  receive  a  prora- 
tion of  20,000  tons  or  less.  No  direct-con- 
sumption Imports  would  be  permitted  from 
countries,  other  than  the  Philippines,  with 
quotas  of  more  than  20.000  tons.  Provides 
that  replacement  supplies  of  sugar  author- 
ised for  Importation  In  lieu  of  quotas  of 
countries  not  In  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  such  as  Cuba,  shall  be  In 
raw  sugar  so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  reasonably 
available  from  all  authortred  sources  com- 
bined. If  the  Secretary  finds  that  raw  sugar 
is  not  reasonably  available,  he  may  authorize 
the  purchase  of  direct -ronrnmptton  sugar  ns 
required. 

6.  Provides  that  a  deficit  In  the  quote  or 
proration  for  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  would  be  prorated.  In  accordance 
with  their  basic  quotas  or  prorations,  to 
quota  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  which 
are  able  to  fill  such  deficit.  IT  these  countries 
cannot  fill  all  of  such  deficit,  the  remainder 
would  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to 
nonquota  countries  with  which  we  are  In 
diplomatic  relations. 
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7.  Provides  that  any  nation  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  hereafter  unlaw- 
fully expropriates  American-owned  prop- 
erty or  otherwise  seriously  discriminates 
against  such  property  and  fails  to  take 
remedial  action  within  a  reasonable  time 
will  have  Its  quote,  proration,  or  authoriza- 
tion to  Import  sugar  suspended.  Further 
provides  that  if  the  President,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, finds  that  any  nation  discriminates 
against  U.S.  citizens  In  its  sugar  program,  he 
shall  suspend  the  quota  or  other  authoriza- 
tion of  such  nation. 

8.  Provides  that  quotas  apply  to  the  sugar 
content  of  any  sugar-contelnlng  product  or 
mlxtiure  which  does  not  have  a  recent  history 
of  Importation  unlets  the  Secretery  finds  that 
importetlon  will  not  substantially  Interfere 
with  attelnment  of  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
The  Secretery  may  also  apply  quotas  to  the 
sugar  content  of  any  sugar -containing  prod- 
uct or  mixttire  that  has  a  history  of  Im- 
portation in  recent  years  if  he  finds  that 
Importetlon  of  the  product  or  mixture  will 
substantially  interfere  with  attelnment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  act. 

9.  Sete  up  a  small  liquid  sugar  quote  to 
permit  the  Importetlon  of  sirup  of  cane  juice 
of  the  type  of  Barbados  molasses  and  elimi- 
nates other  liquid  sugar  quotas. 

10.  Prohibits  the  Importetlon  into  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  of  any  sugar  not  produced  In 
domestic  areas  and  only  sugar  produced  In 
the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  eligible  to  be 
brought  into  the  continental  United  Stetes 
within  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  House  conferees  reluctently  receded 
on  the  provision  which  provided  for  a  refund 
of  approximately  $32  million  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic,  including 
the  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co..  an 
American-owned  company.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  while  the  claim  was  meritorious 
the  refund  of  the  amount  Involved  should 
not  be  authorized  in  this  bill,  but  might 
very  well  be  appropriately  considered  In 
separate  legislation. 

Harold  D.  Coolst, 

W.  H.  POAGX. 

PAtn.  C.  JoNxs, 
Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
Charles  B.  Hoevxn,  • 
CLirroRO  G.  McIntthb, 
Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLEY  (tnternipting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  repwrt 
that  is  now  being  submitted  to  the  House 
meets  the  approval  of  all  the  House  con- 
ferees and  all  of  the  Senate  conferees 
except  one.  We  had  long  conferences 
and  discussed  all  the  provisions  of  the 
two  bills  at  great  length. 

The  Senate,  as  all  Members  know, 
brought  out  a  bill  which  was  substan- 
tially the  administration's  bill.  The  bill 
which  the  House  passed  was  a  bill 
written  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as  developed  by 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  allocated  9,700,000 
tons  of  sugar  and  based  the  participa- 
tion !a  our  sugar  market  on  country-by- 
country   quotas.     I   point   out   to    the 


House  that  of  the  more  than  2  million 
tons  allocated  by  the  committee  on  this 
country-by-country  basis,  changes  af- 
fecting only  135,000  tons  of  these  alloca- 
tions were  made  in  the  conference,  as 
the  House  conferees  resisted  the  efforts 
of  the  other  body  to  open  all  this  ton- 
nage for  foreign  suppliers,  except  the 
Philippines,  on  a  oatch-as-catch-can 
global  quota  system.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  House  committee  made 
the  allocations,  in  the  bill  it  presented 
to  the  House,  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
fashion. 

At  one  time  we  could  be  safe  and  sure 
that  we  would  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  at  all  times  because  Cuba, 
which  was  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  Key 
West,  always  had  an  adequate  supply 
available  to  this  market.  Actually  Cuba 
delivered  to  this  market  at  prices  below 
world  prices  during  World  War  n.  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  again  in  1957.  Now 
we  no  longer  have  Cuba  and  we  have  to 
look  to  other  places  for  our  supplies. 

Our  committee  very  diligently  and 
carefully  went  over  the  whole  world 
sugar  situation  country  by  country.  We 
gave  preference  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  and  made  what  we 
considered  reasonable  and  adequate  al- 
lotments for  many  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries  which  had  not  hereto- 
fore participated  in  this  program  but 
our  chief  concern  was  to  secure  adequate 
and  assured  sugar  supplies,  diversified 
supplies,  for  UJS.  consumers.  So,  hav- 
ing voted  down,  in  our  committee 
unanimously,  the  proposal  for  world 
quotas  and  having  voted  unanimously 
against  the  recapture  of  premiums,  we 
set  about  to  make  these  allocations  as 
fairly  and  as  equitably  as  we  p>ossibly 
could,  taking  into  consideration  the  loca- 
tion and  proximity  of  nations. 

We  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  go  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
some  of  our  sugar  because  we  were  told 
by  the  Director  of  the  Sugar  Branch  that 
we  could  not  rely  safely  upon  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  for  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  at  all  times.  That  accoimts  for 
some  of  these  allocations  to  countries 
outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  conference  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  Senate  held  out  for  the 
Senate  position  and  the  House  conferees 
unanimously  stood  adamant  against 
world  quotas.  But  knowing  we  would 
have  to  have  a  sugsir  program  and  that 
without  a  sugar  program  chaos  would 
prevail  in  our  domestic  sugar  market  we 
did  make  concessions.  We  told  the 
conferees  to  begin  with  that  we  would  not 
capitulate  but  we  would  compromise 
and  comi>ose  our  differences  and  discuss 
each  of  these  quotas  on  the  merits  in- 
volved. 

As  the  upshot  of  a  long  discussion  we 
finally  did  agree  to  let  the  Cuban  quota 
which  we  had  fixed  at  1,500,000  tons  be 
placed  on  a  global  quota  basis;  that  is, 
our  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
may  acquire  that  sugar  ansrwhere  on 
earth  it  decides  to  acquire  it,  if  it  can 
find  the  sugar  and  if  exporters  are  will- 
ing to  sell  to  us  at  world  prices.  EJven 
this  portion  of  the  bill  requires  that 
preference    will   be   given   to   Western 


Hemisphere  countries  and  friendly  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere. 

After  making  that  concession  we  re- 
duced some  of  the  quotas  in  the  House 
bill  so  as  to  pick  up  another  135,000  tons, 
which  we  added  to  the  Cuban  fallback 
of  1,500,000.  So  we  now  have  1,635.000 
on  a  global  quota  basis.  All  of  the  rest 
of  it  is  on  a  nation-to-nation  allocation. 
Then  we  had  another  thing  to  decide. 
In  the  Senate  they  provided  for  a  20- 
percent  annual  phaseout  of  the  sugar 
premiums  which  means  that  20  percent 
each  year  would  be  accumulated,  and  at 
the  end  of  5  years  you  would  have  no 
foreign  quotas  and  sugar  program.  In 
my  v.(pinion. 

You  would  have  prices  in  our  mar- 
ket the  same  as  prices  on  the  world 
market,  and  there  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  anyone  to  sell  in  this  market. 

The  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  the 
Senate  emphasized  constantly  that  they 
wanted  to  do  something  for  Cuba,  they 
wanted  to  save  something  for  Cuba  so 
when  Cuba  comes  back  into  the  family 
of  free  nations  the  economy  of  Cuba 
could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  premium 
market  which  they  have  enjoyed  in  past 
years.  But  the  bill  adopted  by  the" Sen- 
ate saved  nothing  for  Cuba.  By  re- 
capturing at  the  cumulative  rate  of  20 
percent  a  year,  any  difference  between 
the  world  market  price  and  our  price  at 
the  end  of  5  years,  Cuba  and  all  others 
would  be  at  world  market  prices  and 
therefore  their  quotas  would  be  worth- 
less. They  can  sell  anywhere  for  these 
prices. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  prediction.  I  predict  that 
the  executive  branch  is  not  going  to  buy 
the  1,635,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  Cuban 
drawback  at  world  market  prices  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  has  no  intention  of  do- 
ing so.  It  will  offer  to  buy  this  sugar  at 
just  a  little  above  the  world  market  price, 
so  that  the  United  States  will  still  be  an 
attractive  market  for  homeless  sugar. 

If  this  happens,  there  will  be  intense 
competition  for  import  permits  to  ship 
this  sugar  into  the  United  States — even 
if  it  only  means  a  few  hundred  doUars 
more  i>er  boatload  than  shipping  it  to 
some  other  country.  If  there  are  im- 
port applications  covering  more  sugar 
than  there  is  in  our  global  quota,  some- 
one is  going  to  have  to  decide  who  gets 
import  permits  and  who  goes  without 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  Is  go- 
ing to  allocate  this  1,635,000  tons  of 
sugar?  Not  the  437  elected  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  100 
elected  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  a 
handful  of  appointed  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Gtovemment. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  think  you  have  dona 
a  remarkable  job  in  this  situation.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  whether 
we  are  going  to  recognize  Castro  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  just  walked 
over  here  this  morning  with  Senator 
Carlson.  I  know  what  they  did  in  the 
Senate.     I  think  you  did  a  good  Job. 
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But  how  are  we  going  to  explain  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
this  situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    -nils  bill? 

Mr.  KEARNS.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wUl  tell  you  how  you 
can  explain  it  to  them. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  letter  you  would  dictate.  It  would  be 
valuable  to  have. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  I  will  dic- 
tate one  to  you  right  now.  Here  is  the 
explanation. 

Our  domestic  producers  cannot  pos- 
sibly compete  with  foreign  sources  in 
the  production  of  sugar.  We  have  the 
highest  cost  production  right  here  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  our  domestic  beet  and  cane  areas. 
Without  the  program,  the  housewife 
might  say,  "All  right,  we  will  get  this 
sugar  on  the  world  market  at  world 
prices,  therefore  we  will  have  cheaper 
sugar."    That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  LouisiaiLa. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  was  ask- 
ing how  he  was  going  to  explain  to  his 
constituents  about  this  bill  vis-a-vis 
Castro  and  the  reservation  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  reserving  the 
Cuban  quota,  for  that  time  when  Cuba 
returns  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 
There  is  not  one  pound  of  quota  in  the 
bill  for  Castro  Cuba.  Cuba  had  a  quota 
of  3,200,000  tons  before  Castro  came 
into  power.  We  have  taken  that  3.200,- 
000  tons  and  set  aside  1,635.000  tons 
which  we  say  we  are  saving  for  free 
Cuba.  The  other  is  given  to  domestic 
producers  of  both  cane  and  beets  and 
to  these  foreign  countries  which  are 
enumerated  in  this  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  the  conference 
report  1,635,000  tons  were  set  aside  for 
Cuba.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  being  held  for 
Cuba. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    But  not  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  the  gentleman 
means  is  that  if  and  when  Castro  is 
overthrown  and  Cuba  comes  back  into 
the  free  world  there  will  be  this  amount 
that  will  be  allocated  to  Cuba,  but  noth- 
ing goes  to  Cuba  now? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Nothing  now  goes  to 
Cuba.  Not  a  pound  goes  to  Cuba,  but 
the  administration  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire that  quantity  elsewhere  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  asked 
you  the  question  I  wanted  to  know.  If 
you  were  writing  me  a  letter  how  to 
answer  labor  problems  or  education,  I 
would  refer  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, my  chairman,  and  say,  this  is 
my  opinion.  Now  how  do  we  write  to 
define  our  position  against  Castro  on  the 
sugar  bill? 


Mr.  COOLEY.  How  do  we  explain 
our  position? 

Mr.  KEARNS.    Define  our  position. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  we  just  do  not 
give  Castro  any  sugar. 

Mr.  KEARNS.     All  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  do  not  give  him  a 
pound  and  we  will  not  give  him  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  you  make  the 
protection  contained  in  this  bill  square 
with  the  free  trade  bill  which  was  passed 
earlier  this  week? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  a  very  good 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  which  the  gentle- 
man voted  for. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  that  is  a  very 
good  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  very  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
protect  American  producers  of  sugar- 
beets  and  sugarcane,  and  the  American 
consumer,  and  that  has  been  very  well 
accomplished  over  a  period  of  27  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  paying  twice  over  the 
world  market  for  sugar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  terms  of  consumer 
purchasing  power,  sugar  is  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  world  market  in 
April  was  less  than  $2.50  and  our  price 
was  $6.43. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  market  here  is  usualJy  above  the 
world  market  price.  It  was  designed  in 
the  original  act.  so  that  it  would  be  and 
give  us  an  assured  supply  of  sugar.  In 
times  of  great  national  emergency  the 
world  price  has  gone  above  the  domestic 
price  but  because  of  our  quota  system 
our  suppliers  have  continued  to  ship  to 
us  even  at  a  loss  compared  to  world 
prices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  today  the  gentleman 
becomes  a  protectionist  while  earlier  this 
week  he  was  a  free  trader  along  with  a 
lot  of  others. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  bill  that  we  passed  earlier  this  week 
was  not  a  free-trade  bill,  it  was  a  bill 
providing  for  reciprocity.  The  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
sponsoring  here  today  is  the  same  kind 
of  bill  to  provide  reciprocity  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
elsewhere.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  want  to  point 
out  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  world 
price  of  sugar.  That  is  a  fictitious  thing. 
This  so-called  price  of  sugar  applies  to 
no  country  on  earth.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, except  for  certain  tropical  countries, 
we  have  the  cheapest  price  of  sugar  of 
any  nation  on  earth. 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  With  reference  to  this 
reciprocity  business,  if  I  understand 
what  reciprocity  means,  there  has  been 
no  reciprocity  since  1934  when  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program  was 
adopted.  We  got  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  every  year  since  then. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  woufd  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  in  this  conference 
report,  how  much  new  growth  is  there? 
How  many  tons  are  available  for  new 
growers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well.  I  will  discuss  that 
question  right  now.  In  our  bill  we  pro- 
vided 50,000  tons  a  year  for  new  beet 
growers,  which  is  a  tonnage  sufficient  to 
justify  the  building  of  one  mill.  The 
other  body  increased  that  figure  to  65,000 
tons.  We  receded  and  accepted  the 
65.000-ton  figure. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  May  I  ask  at 
this  point,  then.  If,  within  the  next  2  or  3 
or  4  years,  there  would  be  any  chance 
or  any  possibility  of  a  new  refinery,  say. 
in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  or  Texas,  or 
Kansas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  tell  you  where 
any  new  refinery  may  be  built.  We  did 
not  fix  the  location  of  the  mills.  Nobody 
can  be  sxire  of  that.  All  we  did  was  set 
aside  a  certain  tonnage  in  the  bill  and 
for  new  areas — 65.000  tons  a  year.  We 
increased  the  domestic  participation  in 
the  growth  in  sugar  consumption  from 
55  to  65  percent.  Now.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  interested  in  re- 
fineries. I  would  like  to  say  the  position 
of  the  House  in  regard  to  refined  sugar 
did  prevail. 

We  have  stricken  out  375.000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  coming  in  from  Cuba. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  still  a  quota 
from  Mauritius? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  It  will  be  pleasing 
to  the  gentleman  to  know  that  there  is 
not.  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  on 
Mauritius.  Mauritius  is  an  Island  out  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  a  far-distant  place 
from  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.    East  of  Madagascar. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  somewhere  east 
of  Madagascar,  but  it  is  an  important 
spot  in  the  sugar  world.  Representa- 
tives of  all  the  sugar-producing  areas  of 
the  world  will  meet  in  Mauritius  for  the 
annual  international  sugar  conference 
this  fall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  a  nice  cli- 
mate down  there. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  probably  true. 
I  have  never  been  there.  They  also  have 
a  production  and  potential  production 
on  this  little  island  of  600,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year.  They  consimie  less  than 
30,000  tons  on  the  island.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  exporting  almost  600.000  tons. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  population  is  about  half  the  size 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  area 
is  slightly  larger  than  my  home  county. 
But  it  is  an  important  httle  island  and 
a  reliable  source  of  supply.  We  gave 
them  only  10.000  tons,  more  or  less  a 
hardship  relief  proposition,  but  there 
was  so  much  fuss  raised  about  Mauritius 
we  just  had  to  recede.  The  conference 
bill  does  not  give  Mauritius  anything. 

I  hope  Mauritius  will  get  something 
out  of  the  other  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.    How  about  Ireland? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  mean  that  green 
little  island  across  the  Irish  Sea?  Yes, 
that  is  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Ireland  is  In? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  did  not  name  it, 
but  it  is  right  in  here.  In  the  general 
language  there  is  10,000  tons  unallotted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  sugar-short 
nation.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    But  it  is  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  final  question:  Is 
the  other  body  doing  ans^thing  about  this 
conference  report  today? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  will  meet  Mon- 
day, and  we  are  assured  that  they  will 
act  by  Monday  noon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  act  expires 
at  midnight  tonight. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  not  the  other 
body  meet  and  take  care  of  It  today? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  why  they 
should  not  act  today  and  this  act  be 
continued? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  were  told  by  the 
administrator  that  we  could  go  on  for 
a  few  days  without  a  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  are  we  deal- 
ing with  it  here  today? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
a  position  to  pass  it  Monday  morning 
and  very  little  sugar  can  be  taken  out 
between  Saturday  and  Monday  after- 
noon. I  want  to  see  this  bill  enacted 
today. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yiedd? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  House,  under 
the  rules  of  procedure,  has  to  act  first, 
the  bill  originating  in  the  House,  so  we 
have  to  act  on  it  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  though  it  is  passed 
by  the  House  today,  it  will  not  become 
law  until  the  other  body  agrees  to  it 
also. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  will  not.  The  Sugar 
Act  will  expire.  That  means  we  will  be 
without  a  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  sugar  people  can 
get  their  sugar  out  of  the  warehouses 
until  the  new  law  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  will 
amplify  my  statement  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  regarding  Ireland.  I  have 
a  prepared  .statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  delightful 
subjects  in  the  Senate  bill— along  with 
many  features  which  the  House  con- 
ferees did  not  consider  so  pleasant — was 
a  provision  for  the  purchase  of  up  to 
10,000  tons  of  sugar  from  that  gem  of 
the  eastern  Atlantic,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Emerald  Isle,  which  annually 


has  for  export  a  small  amount  of  sugar. 
It  is  true  that  Ireland  is  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  Senate  bill  but  on  page 
3  of  the  conference  report,  subparagraph 
(c)  authorizes  the  purchase  from  "for- 
eign countries  not  enumerated"  In  the 
foreign  quota  section  of  up  to  10,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  year.  It  was  stated  in  the 
Senate  that  this  language  was  intended 
to  permit  the  importation  of  10,000  tons 
of  sugar  per  year  from  Ireland  and  it 
was  the  clear  and  avowed  intention  of 
the  committee  of  conference  that  this 
authorization  should  be  retained  in  the 
bill. 

Now,  as  everyone  knows,  sugarcane 
does  not  grow  in  Ireland  and  all  of  the 
Irish  sugar  production  is  beet  sugar, 
which  comes  out  of  the  mill  in  crystal 
form  ready  to  use,  just  as  our  own  beet 
sugar  does. 

On  page  6  of  the  conference  report  in 
subparagraph  (2)  is  a  limitation  on  the 
Importation  of  refined  sugar  Into  the 
United  States  which  says: 

The  proration  or  allocation  established  for 
each  foreign  country  of  20.000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  less  under  section  202(c)(3) 
may  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  cugar 
to  the  extent  of  the  average  amount  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  entered  by  such 
country  during  the  years  1957,  1958,  and 
1959. 

Since  Ireland  did  not  import  any  sugar 
into  the  United  States  during  those  years, 
it  might  appear  at  first  that  this  pro- 
vision would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provision,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
adopted  by  the  conference  and  set  out 
on  page  3,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  However,  a  closer  look  at  the 
language  makes  it  clear  that  there  Is  no 
conflict  in  these  two  provisions.  The 
subparagraph  on  page  6  refers  only  to 
"the  proration  or  allocation  established 
for  each  foreign  country"  under  section 
202(c)  <3).  No  proration  or  allocation 
is  established  for  Ireland  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section,  but  the  purchase 
of  some  sugar  from  Ireland  is  left  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  provision  giving  the  Secre- 
tary this  authority  states  that  each  for- 
eign country  to  which  an  allocation  is 
made  under  the  provision  of  that  au- 
thority "shall  be  permitted  to  import  into 
the  continental  United  States  the 
amount  of  sugar  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary." 

Thus  it  is  quite  clear  that,  since  the 
provision  as  just  referred  to  is  absolutely 
mandatory  in  character,  and  since  the 
provision  on  page  6  relating  to  refined 
supar  applies  only  to  countries  specifi- 
cally named  in  the  previous  section  of 
the  bill,  the  legislation  does  permit,  as 
the  conference  intended,  the  importation 
of  this  quantity  of  refined  sugar  annually 
from  Ireland. 

I  would  like  to  say  another  thing;  we 
include  a  quota  for  the  British  West 
Indies.  This  quota  embraces  all  the 
territories  that  are  members  of  the 
BWI  Sugar  Association.  This  Includes 
British  Guiana. 

And  let  me  mention  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. We  very  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
idea  of  a  refund  of  $22  million  which  was 
taken  away  from  tlie  Dominican  people 
and  the  companies  which  exported  sugar 


to  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
recognized  the  claim,  but  they  did  not 
think  it  should  be  included  in  this  bill; 
so  we  receded,  and  It  was  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Is  there  any  provi- 
sion in  this  new  bill  which  says  that  these 
countries  selling  us  sugar  must  spend  a 
great  portion  of  that  money  for  agri- 
cultural products  in  our  coimtry,  such 
as  wheat? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No ;  unfortunately  that 
is  not  in  here,  but  It  Is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  House  and  I  am  sure  by  the 
Senate  that  we  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
allocate these  quotas  and  that  when  we 
do  we  will  take  a  hard  look  at  such 
transactions. 

If  the  program  Is  not  being  admin- 
istered advantageously  for  the  sale  of 
our  agricultural  commodities,  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  Improve  the  situation. 
We  will  be  watching. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  Is  an  amendment 
adopted  In  the  Senate  bill  that  does 
apply  to  the  global  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram giving  preference  to  those  coun- 
tries who  will  buy  our  commodities? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  true.  In  this 
part  of  the  program  we  must  leave  it  up 
to  the  administration  to  carry  out  what 
they  know  to  be  the  views  of  Congress, 
and  that  Is  that  we  should  give  special 
consideration  and  preference  to  the 
countries  that  are  purchasing  our  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  It  not 
true  that  in  the  years  1942.  1943,  1944, 
1945,  1947,  1951,  and  1957,  because  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  the  United  States  was  able 
to  buy  sugar  at  less  than  the  world 
market  price? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Is  it  not  true,  as  far  as 
our  housewives  are  concerned,  we  spend 
less  for  sugar  than  all  other  countries? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Less  than  any  other 
country? 

Mr.  INOUYE.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  made  a  very  significant 
statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  World 
War  I,  when  we  had  no  sugar  act,  when 
we  were  operating  under  the  old  tariff 
system,  we  had  practically  no  sugar  In 
the  United  States,  and  the  price  went  up 
to  25  and  30  cents  a  pound.  In  World 
War  II  we  had  a  Sugar  Act  and  the  price 
did  not  advance  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Was  Ireland  in- 
cluded in  the  sugar  quotas  prior  to  this 
bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     No. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  a  little  more  detailed  explana- 
tion for  the  inclusion  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  it  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  we  had  to  make  some  con- 
cession, and  we  thought  that  was  one 
concession  we  could  justify  making. 
Ireland  exports  about  15,000  tons  of 
sugar  a  year. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Apparently  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  one  concession  out 
of  the  other  body.  If  the  legislation  does 
not  expire  at  midnight,  I  am  wondering 
why  we  are  here  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thought  last  night 
the  Senate  would  be  in  session,  but  the 
leadership  decided  to  let  it  go  over  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  notice  on  page  3  of  the 
report  a  reference  to  the  assignment  of 
exports  from  Hong  Kong.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  the  source  of  the  sugar 
that  will  be  coming  from  Hong  Kong? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  unfortunately  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what  the 
source  would  be.  Hong  Kong,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  has  been  in  the  Sugar 
Act  from  the  very  beginning.  It  has  a 
small  allocation  of  3  tons. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Is  there  any  chance  that 
this  sugar  would  be  coming  out  of  Red 
China? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  we  hope  not. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  com- 
ing out  of  Red  China  or  not.  It  is  not 
supposed  to  come  out  of  Red  China. 

Mr.  BRUCE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntireI. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  given  quite  an  extensive  ex- 
planation of  this  bill,  but  I  thought  it 
appropriate  that  the  minority  conferees 
join  with  him  in  support  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  This^  conference  report,  if 
one  looks  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  domestic  producer,  is  a  more  favor- 
able report  than  the  bill  the  House 
passed.  We  have  moved  the  domestic 
producer's  share  of  the  annual  growth 
from  63  percent  up  to  65  percent.  That 
may  not  seem  too  significant  but  it  is  a 
figure  which  the  domestic  producers  felt 
was  more  equitable. 

There  was  also  a  provision  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  by  which 
there  would  be  set  aside  a  fixed 
amount  which  would  be  available  to 
establish  new  areas  and  new  mills  for 
refining  new  production. 

The  House  bill  carried  this  reserva- 
tion at  50,000  tons  a  year.  In  the  con- 
ference report  we  took  the  Senate  figure 
of  65,000  tons. 

Now,  the  House  bill,  as  the  chairman 
has  indicated,  was  a  bill  by  which  we 
allocated  every  pound  of  sugar  to  a  list 
of  countries  on  a  permanenC  basis, 
which  included  the  Cuban  allocation. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  M'.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1401 


Abbitt 

Fogarty 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Addonizlo 

Frazier 

Morse 

Alford 

Frellnghuysen    Moes 

Alger 

Garland 

,    Moxilder 

Anfuso 

OathlngB 

Multer 

AfendB 

Gilbert 

Nelsen 

Asbbrook 

Glenn 

Nygaard 

Asplnall 

Goodell 

OBrlen,  ni. 

BaUey 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Barrett 

Grlffln 

Phllbln 

Bass.  N.H. 

Griffiths 

Pllcher 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Halleck 

Poage 

Bates 

Harrison,  Va.      Poff 

Becker 

Hays 

PoweU 

Setts 

Healey 

Rains 

Blatnlk 

Herlong 

Randall 

Blitch 

Hoeven 

Reece 

Boland 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Reuss 

Bolton 

Horan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Hosmer 

Rlehlman 

Boykln 

Ichord.  Mo. 

RUey 

Bromwell 

Jennings 

EUvers,  Alaska 

Broyhlll 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rivers.  B.C. 

Buckley 

Johnson.  Md.      Rogers,  Tex. 

Burke.  Ky. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bounelot 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Judd 

St.  Qomaln 

Carey 

Kelly 

Santangelo 

Casey 

Keogh 

Saund 

Celler 

Kllburn 

Saylor 

Chamberlain 

Klrwan 

Scbadeberg 

Chenoweth 

Kornegay 

Scran  ton 

Coad 

Kowalskl 

Seely-Brown 

Colmer 

Kyi 

SheUey 

Cook 

Laird 

Sheppard 

Corman 

Landrum 

Slsk 

Cramer 

Latta 

Slack 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Loser 

Smith.  MLss. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Mcculloch 

Smith,  Va. 

Davis 

McSween 

Spence 

James  C. 

McVey 

Stratton 

Davis.  Tenn. 

MacGregor 

ThomiMon.  La. 

Derounian 

Madden 

Thompeon,  N.J 

Derwlnskl 

Mahon 

ToUefson 

DingeU 

MallUard 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Martin,  Mai 

is.      Van  Zandt 

Edmondfion 

Matthews 

Walter 

Ellsworth 

May 

Whalley 

Evlns 

Miller. 

Whitener 

Farbstem 

George  P 

WUaon.  Calif 

Flno 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Tates 

Fisher 

Montoya 

Zelenko 

Flood 

Moore 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  On  this  rollcall  283  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  When 
the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  was 
made,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  had  4 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  * 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  WM  interested  in  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on 
the  question  of  how  this  bill  can  be 
squared  with  the  free  trade  bill  the  House 
passed  last  Thursday.  Would  you  say 
this  is  a  protectionist  bill? 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  this 
bill  has  within  it  a  global  concept  which 
in  its  actual  day-to-day  operations 
means  the  setting  of  an  import  fee  which 
win  be  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price 
of  sugar  in  this  country.  If  I  have  any 
distinct  understanding  of  a  protection 
device,  this  fits  my  definition. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understood  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  state  in  his 
remarks  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  bill, 
the  domestic  producers  of  sugar  would  be 
driven  out  of  business  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  In  my  opinion,  the 
domestic  producers  of  sugar  cannot  com- 
pete as  producers  of  sugar  at  present 
world  prices. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  because  I  am  in  favor 
of  protecting  the  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  from  being  driven  out  of  business 
by  unfair  competition  just  as  I  wa«  in 
favor  of  protecting  the  texUle  workers 
in  my  section  of  the  country  from  being 
driven  out  of  their  jobs  by  unfair  com- 
petition from  low  cost  goods  produced 
abroad  and  shipped  into  this  country  and 
sold  in  many  instances  under  the  cost  of 
production  here.  I  wish  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  had  shown  equal  inter- 
est in  the  plight  of  industrial  workers 
who  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  when  the 
trade  bill  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  that  his 
position  and  mine  are  similar  in  relation 
to  the  comment  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OR068.  I  just  heard  the  gentle- 
man use  the  words  "world  market." 
The  gentleman  is  convinced  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  BoGGSl  says — the  gentleman  is  con- 
vinced that  there  Is  a  world  price,  a  world 
market  and  a  world  price  for  sugar;  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  The  term  which  is 
used  as  "world  price"  is  a  price  which 
actually  reflects  the  cost  of  sugar  which 
is.  in  fact,  distress  sugar — it  represents  a 
very  limited  amount  of  sugar  which  is 
available  out  of  the  total  supply.  But 
it  comes  as  close  to  being  a  world  price 
as  any  other  term  that  might  be  used. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  not  a  pi-ice  that  re- 
flects the  worldwide  cost  of  sugar.  It  is 
a  price  on  a  limited  amount  of  sugar. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  note  in  the 
report,  although  our  chairman  stated 
there  would  be  no  quotas  established  as 
such,  that  a  set  of  quotas  is  published  and 
the  statement  is  made,  I  believe,  to  quote 
from  the  report,  it  Is  recommended  that 
such  a  quota  be  adhered  to.  That  is  on 
page  14  of  the  conference  report,  by  as- 
signing quotas  on  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing basis.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  as  to 
what  effect  he  thinks  this  statement  in 
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the  conference  repdrt  will  have  on  the 
administrator? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Without  any  ques- 
tion, at  least  from  my  understanding  of 
this  conference  report  and  the  support- 
ing legislation,  we  have  established 
quotas  here.  The  Senate  bill  had  quotas 
established  in  it.  They  Usted  the  same 
provisions  that  are  in  existing  law.  The 
House  bill  had  a  much  extended  list  of 
quotas.  We  are  presenting  here  in  this 
conference  report  a  list  of  nations  classi- 
fied as  having  quotai.  However,  I  would 
add  that  we  are  also  placing  in  thi.s  law 
a  means  by  which  the  fees  are  adjusted 
under  the  global  concept  on  the  basis  of 
10  percent  each  yelir  for  the  3  years  of 
the  act.  I  i 

My  understanding  is  that  we  do  have 
permanent  quotas  Usted  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  only  comment 
in  passing  that  I  feel  Congress  needs  to 
adhere  to  and  follow  very  closely  our 
concept  of  how  this  should  be  done,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  in  the  past  the 
wishes  of  Congress  were  flagrantly  dis- 
obeyed and  disregarded,  and  it  was  done 
in  open  defiance  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Thas  far  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  the  inclusion  of  a  10.000-ton  alloca- 
tion for  Ireland.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  trade  i)eople  in  Ireland  are  un- 
able to  produce  enough  sugar  for  their 
domestic  consumption.  I  would  a^Jc  the 
gentleman  if  tlie  conferees  during  the 
conference  offered  any  justification  or 
explanation  for  including  this  fine  coun- 
try under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  May  I  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  that  in  going  around 
the  world  to  purchase  sugar  last  year 
we  did  purchase  some  sugar  from  Ire- 
land. The  provision  was  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
and  placed  the  same  provision  in  this 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  with 
just  one  observation.  In  this  bill  we 
have  made  provision  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, protects  the  employment  in  the  re- 
fining plants  along  our  coastal  areas. 
This  was  a  serious  problem  in  the  early 
development  of  the  bill,  but  this  bill  does 
provide  protection  for  the  employees  in 
these  processing  plants. 

I  would  also  say,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  in  my  opinion  this  conference 
bill  is  more  favorable  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  than  the  House  bill  but 
in  my  opinion  the  domestic  industry 
both  cane  and  beet,  wants  to  examine 
very  closely  the  global  quota  concept  as 
it  is  in  operation  over  the  next  few  years. 
This  is  a  major  departure  from  legisla- 
tion in  previous  sugar  bills.  This  de- 
parture is  very,  very  major.  It  could 
have  very  interesting  and  perhaps  rather 
serious  developments,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  examined  as  we  go  along  to 
make  sure  that  ih^at  changes  are  con- 
structive for  our  domestic  industry. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yrdd 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sdces]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  sugar  bill  is  a  definite 
improvement  over  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  mistake  to  adopt  in  toto  the 
Senate  bill.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  in  the  conference  report  the  in- 
creased domestic  quota  is  protected  and 
the  assignment  of  quotas  to  our  friends 
in  Latin  America  also  is  preserved. 

U.S.  producers  are  in  excellent  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
production  of  additional  quantities  of 
sugar  for  the  domestic  market.  This  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  aspects  of  the  bill. 
It  will  provide  a  definite  stimulus  to  the 
American  economy. 

The  scope  of  the  measure  we  are  ap- 
proving today  will  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Had  we 
adopted  the  Senate  version  of  the  sugar 
bill,  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
launching  a  ship  and  immediately  there- 
after scuttling  it.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  a  newly  launched  enterprise 
now  being  test«l  for  seaworthiness.  The 
sugar  bill  provides  an  effective  indication 
of  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  favor  the  nations  of  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

Possibly  it  was  not  generally  known 
here,  but  consternation  has  twice  pre- 
vailed in  Latin  America  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  sugar  bill;  once  when 
an  ill-advised  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment announced  that  certain  na- 
tions would  not  receive  a  quota  under 
the  administration  version  of  the  bill, 
and  again  when  the  Senate  threw  out 
the  House  bill  and  substituted  the  meas- 
ure which  would  have  given  the  State 
Department  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  measure  and  assign  quotas. 
Meetings  have  been  held  with  the  State 
Department  Secretariat  by  ambassa- 
dors of  Latin  America  to  convey  first- 
hand their  dismay  and  concern  over 
these  developments.  The  conference 
version  of  the  bill,  by  retaining  these  im- 
portant factors  of  the  House  bill,  will  do 
much  to  restore  confidence. 

Many  thousands  of  new  growers  and 
producers  and  workers  will  benefit  di- 
rectly in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  through  this  bill. 
Millions  of  dollars  will  be  invested  by 
private  enterprise  and  initiative  in  mod- 
ernization, new  equipment,  higher 
wages,  and  in  schools,  hospitals,  high- 
wasrs — even  wells  in  villages — as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill.  And,  finally,  the  bill 
shows  concern  for  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  housewife  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  conference  report 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii   [Mr.  Inouye]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice 
that  in  the  conference  report  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  3  and  the  top  of  page  4,  in 
the  language  providing  for  the  handling 
of  the  quota  which  is  withdrawn  from 
Cuba,  the  phrase  appears  "and  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  proration  or  allocation  which 
would  have  been  made  but  for  the  pro- 


visions of  this  paragraph,  may  be  au- 
thorized for  purchase  and  importation 
from  foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  language  does  not 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference.  The  conferees  dis- 
cussed this  particular  language  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  would  be  used  at  this  particu- 
lar point  instead  of  the  language  of  the 
Senate  bill.  The  House  bill  reads  "a 
quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  proration 
or  allocation  wiiich  would  have  been 
made  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  be  authorized  for  purchase 
and  importation  from  foreign  coun- 
tries." 

However,  in  the  settlement  of  the  big 
issues  before  the  conference,  and  one  of 
the  big  issues  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cuban  drawback  is  to  be  purchased, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  House  would  ac- 
cept in  general  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Since  those  provisions  are  in- 
volved in  this  paragraph  4  in  which  the 
language  as  just  quoted  appears,  in  its 
final  action  the  conference  staff  simply 
lifted  paragraph  4  from  the  Senate  bill, 
without  using  the  House  language  in 
this  particular  phrase  which  had  previ- 
ously been  agreed  UF>on. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  no  discretion  in  this  matter;  that 
when  a  quota  has  been  withdrawn  from 
Cuba,  or  from  any  other  country,  there 
shall  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  to  replace  all  of  such  quota 
with  sugar  from  other  countries. 

This  intent  is  properly  stated  in  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
page  14  of  the  conference  report  where 
it  says: 

While  the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  not 
in  diplomatic  relations  the  amount  of  this 
Cuban  reserve  will — 

And  I  repeat,  "will" — 

be  purchased  from  any  countries  with  which 
we  are  in  diplomatic  relations. 

This  is  clearly  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  this  language  in  the  bill  and 
leaves  the  Secretary  no  discretion  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
this  statement.  I  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
and  the  distinguished  senior  member  of 
the  minority,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McINTIRE],  and  these  gentlemen 
have  assured  me  of  their  concurrence 
in  this  statement. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  members 
of  the  House  conference  committee,  I 
am  certain,  will  join  with  me  in  com- 
mending the  House  conference  staff 
members  for  their  superb  job  in  prepar- 
ing this  report.  Our  special  gratitude 
should  be  extended  to  our  faithful  and 
tireless  staff  members.  Mr.  John  Heim- 
berger.  Mr.  Hyde  Murray,  and  Mrs. 
Christine  Gallagher. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QtriEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  conferees  on  reaching  this 
agreement  because  It  comes  very  closely 
in  line  with  the  substitute  I  offered  in 
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tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture.  At  that 
time  I  indicAtcd  I  favored  global  quotas. 
When  we  secure  the  Cuban  quota  on  a 
global  quotas  basis,  it  will  leaFe  the  sugar 
quota  intact  to  be  purchased  from  Cuba 
in  tbe  event  tiie  country  ever  overthrows 
CastJX). 

It  also  provides  for  a  reduction  in  tbe 
permanent  quota  that  was  not  in  tbe 
House  bill,  which  I  t^ink  is  good  and 
was  in  my  substitute.  It  gives  prefer- 
ence to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
tbe  countries  that  will  boy  agricultural 
commodities  from  Che  United  States.  I 
do  not  a«ree  we  should  give  some  of  these 
countries  permanent  quotas  for  the  first 
time,  British  West  Indies.  French  West 
Iivdies.  AustraliA,  India,  South  Africa, 
tlie  Fiji  Islands,  and  also  the  Nether- 
lands which  had  a  quota  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  extension. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question.  According  to  the 
provision  on  page  4  of  the  committee 
report,  subsection  (e) .  if  a  foreign  coun- 
try imports  sugar,  it  may  not  export 
sugar  to  the  United  States  to  All  its  quota 
or  proration  thereof  for  any  year  unless 
in  both  the  preceding  and  current 
calendar  years  its  aggregate  exports  of 
sugar  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  equal  or  exceed  its  aggregate  im- 
ports of  sugar. 

Prom  a  table  we  had  in  a  report  on  the 
bill  when  it  came  to  the  House,  it  was 
shown  that  the  Netherlands  is  import- 
ing more  sugar  than  they  are  exporting 
to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  send  the  10,000  tons  to  the 
United  States;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly.  I  think  he  has 
stated  the  situation  accurately.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  Netherlands 
has  participated  in  this  program  for 
years.  There  was  a  small  allocation  of 
4.000  tons,  and  we  increased  it  to  10,000 
tons. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Under  that  section,  if  it 
is  found  more  sugar  is  being  imported 
into  the  Netherlands  than  they  are  ex- 
porting to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
fulfill  the  10,000-ton  quota? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  correct 
I  might  say  that  some  comment  was 
made  regarding  Ireland  and  why  Ireland 
was  included.  I  looked  at  the  record 
here,  and  it  is  indicated  that  Ireland  has 
exported  in  the  last  3  years  an  average 
of  15.000  tons.  Under  those  circum- 
stances they  are  receiving  10.000  tons. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Take  Ireland  in  the  table 
on  page  10  of  the  House  Report  No.  1829 
on  H.R.  12154.  If  they  are  importing 
more  than  15.000  tons  over  exports  to 
other  countries,  then  they,  too,  would  not 
be  able  to  sell  us  the  10,000  tons  which 
was  spoken  of  earlier. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUTK.  Also  in  your  quota  to 
"other  countries"  amounting  to  11.332 
tons,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Belgium  are  included,  and  those  coun- 
tries definitely  are  importing  mc«^  sugar 
than  they  are  exporting  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States,  aiKi  for 
that  reason  they  would  not  be  able  to 
sell  to  the  United  States  any  of  the  quota 
that  is  given  to  them;  is  that  correct? 


Mr.   COOLEY.     You   left   out   Hong 
Kong.    I  think  Hong  Kong  is  in  the  same 
category. 
Mr.  QUIE.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  tbe  actual  facts  show 
tliey  are  in  violation  of  tbe  sugar  quota 
brought  in,  then  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is 
correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  thAnk  tbe  gentleman. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I, yield  to  the  gentle- 
men from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Is  British 
Guiana  considered  part  of  the  British 
West  Indies? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing ;  yes. 

Mr.   HAGEN  of  California.     Is  there 
any    provision    which    would     prevent 
British  Guiana  getting  any  part  of  this? 
Is  it  your  intention  that  British  Guiana 
participate  in  this  British  West  Indies 
allocation? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DolsI. 
Mr.    DOLE.     Mr.    Speaker,    this    bill, 
that    is,    the    conference    version,    is    a 
marked    improvement,   in   my   opinion, 
over  the  measure  before  the  House  last 
week.    I  should  point  out  that  on  page 
4  of  the  conference  report  there  appears 
th3  followii^  langviage: 

In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  im- 
portation of  sugar  from  foreign  coun- 
tries under  this  paragraph,  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities. 

This  language  adopted  by  the  other 
body  and  offered  by  tbe  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  is  self-explana- 
tory and  a  marked  improvement.  Also, 
under  the  Senate  version  65  percent  of 
the  market  growth  will  go  to  domestic 
beet  producers.  In  my  opinion,  the 
global  quota  provisions  are  noteworthy 
and  will  help  eliminate  lobbyists  and 
pressure  groups.  Setting  aside  65.000 
tons  per  year  for  new  factories  for  new 
growers  as  provided  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion will  mean  four  plants  in  3  years 
Instead  of  one  processing  plant  per  year 
as  provided  in  the  House  version. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  see  in  the  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House  on  page  18  the  House  conferees 
reluctantly  receded  on  the  provision 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  refund 
of  over  $22  million  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. I  do  not  see  that  part  in  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  explain  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  position  on  this  amendment.  The 
matter  is  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
as  I  previously  pointed  out  In  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  the  lan- 
guage is  not  in  the  conference  report 
because  it  was  deleted  in  conference.   We 


receded  from  the  language  of  tbe  Senate. 
If  you  will  look  at  page  16,  tbe  last  para- 
graph, it  Just  refers  to  the  $32  million  as 
being  a  matter  to  be  considered  under 
separate  legislation. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Certainly  elimination  of 
this  windfall  is  another  improvement  to 
tbe  bin. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  It  says  "misbt  very 
well  be  appropriately  oonsideivd  in  sepa- 
rate legi&laiiua."  Since  this  matter  is  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sMered  utkder  separate  legislation,  if  at 
alL 

Mr.    DOLE.     Probably    many    things 
can  be  considered  in  separate  l^islatten. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieM  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  SHorrl. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  kicked  up  quite  a  little  fuss 
on  the  fUx)r  when  w«  were  considering 
this  bill  the  other  day.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  conferees  on  tbe  House  side 
particularly  for  comlm;  back  witb  a  con- 
ference report  that  I  think  is  somewhat 
of  an  improvement  over  the  bill  we 
passed  here  a  few  days  ago,  because  it 
provides  Improvement  so  far  as  our 
domestic  industry  Is  concerned.  This  is 
the  thing  that  I  was  concerned  about  the 
other  day,  and  I  want  to  oorapMtent  my 
chairman  on  the  House  CoBBBlttee  on 
Agriculture  for  getting  this  improvement 
in  the  bill. 

It  has  been  reiterated  what  has  been 
done  for  the  domestic  industry.  I  will 
not  go  into  that.  I  do  have  some  little 
concern  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  what 
certainly  is  going  to  happen  under  the 
administration  of  this  new  bill  in  regard 
to  tbe  recapture  provision.  I  have  a 
little  bit  of  concern  where  we  are  going 
to  be  at  the  end  of  5  years.  Are  we  going 
to  be  in  the  position  where  we  buy  all  of 
our  foreign  sugar  in  the  world  market 
and  the  domestic  industry  is  going  to  be 
in  the  position  of  looking  like  a 
highly  subsidized  industry? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member that  we  have  to  protect  this 
domestic  industry  of  ours,  because  it  is 
vital  to  us;  it  is  vital  not  only  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  economy  of  our  country 
but  vital  to  us  as  a  part  of  our  supplies 
for  this  Nation  in  tbe  event  hostilities 
develop. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  express  a  little  bit 
of  concern  and  regret  that  there  was  not 
some  provision  for  the  domestic  industry 
to  share  to  some  degree  in  domestic 
deficits,  as  has  been  included  in  r>rc- 
vlous  legislation.  However,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  conferees  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  committees  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  this  was  left  out.  I  will  have 
to  concede  to  their  better  judgment 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
passed.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  as  I  did 
the  other  day-  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
too  many  Members  who  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  think  with  all  the  peculi- 
arities involved  in  this  sugar  legislation. 
this  is  about  the  best  we  could  come  up 
with  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  On  the  recapture  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  recapture  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a 
year  for  5  years.  That  is  what  they 
refer  to  as  the  phasing  out  program. 
That  means  that  at  the  end  of  5  years 
you  have  no  quota  on  foreign  sugar 
coming  into  this  country. 

We  compromised  that  and  fixed  it  at 
10  percent  each  year  for  a  period  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  the  foreign  quota  applications 
here  only  run  for  2>^  years;  namely,  this 
year  plus  1963  and  1964;  at  the  end  of 
this  year  we  will  take  a  look  at  this 
Cuban  fallback,  and  before  the  end  of 
1964  we  will  take  a  look  at  all  these 
foreign  allocations. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  explaining  in 
more  detail  this  most  Important  part  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa   [Mr.  WlCKEKSHAM). 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  at  least  increasing  the  amount 
of  acreage  and  tormage  for  domestic 
growers.  I  think  It  should  have  been 
at  least  150.000  tons.  However.  I  de- 
sire to  pay  tribute  to  our  Senators  from 
Oklahoma,  and  particularly  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Robert  S.  Kerr,  for  his  work  in 
getting  the  quotas  for  domestic  growers 
increased  from  50.000  tons,  as  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  to  65,000  tons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Jones  1  who  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  sugar  bill  and  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation,  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  if  in  his  opin- 
ion, there  is  sufficient  tonnage  allocated 
to  new  growers  to  the  extent  that  such 
States  as  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
so  forth,  could  get  four  refineries  within 
the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  May  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  WICKERSHAM).  former  member  of 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  for 
his  great  interest  in  the  farmers,  and  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
quotas  for  new  growers. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
might  say  that  I  doubt  that  there  would 
be  four  refineries  in  3  years;  that  is  too 
fast. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Within  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  this 
bill  provides  for  a  lot  more  than  we 
would  have  received  imder  the  House 
bill  originally.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  one  factory  the  first  year, 
one  factory  the  second  year,  and  pos- 
sibly two  factories  the  third  year,  and 
then  on  a  continuing  bsisis,  predicated 
upon  the  basis  of  the  increases  that  have 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Then,  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  within  the  next  5  or  6 
years  those  States  would  have  the  op- 
portimity  of  getting  a  refinery? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  one  of  those 
States,  I  would  say.  would  get  a  refinery 
within  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  thank  the 
gealkman. 

I*r.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Breeding  1 ,  a  question :  I  am  aware 
of  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  and  his  interest  in  farmers.  I 
am  also  aware  of  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  situation. 

i  know  of  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
the  quota  system.  I  notice  that  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  thought  we 
should  require  these  countries  which  re- 
ceive these  quotas  to.  in  turn,  purchase 
an  equal  value  in  the  form  of  American 
farm  products. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
should  like  for  the  gentleman  to  elabo- 
rate further  upon  his  idea. 

Mr.  BREEDING.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to 
comment  a  little  bit  on  the  work  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Wick- 
ERSHAMl  has  done  in  regard  to  working 
out  this  sugar  program,  and  his  efforts  to 
get  more  sales  for  agricultural  products 
from  our  country  abroad.  I,  too.  have 
worked  in  this  program  consistently  to 
try  to  get  these  purchasing  countries  to 
sjjend  a  great  portion  of  this  money  here 
in  our  country.  I  feel  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  they  should.  That  was  the 
reason  for  my  question  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  because  in  the  lan- 
guage that  went  out  of  the  House  here 
a  few  days  ago  in  this  sugar  bill  we  had 
this  wording  in  there.  However,  it  is 
not  presently  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  says  that 
it  will  be  reviewed  annually,  and  those 
countries  that  show  that  they  are  sp>end- 
ing  this  money  for  agricultural  products 
then  will  be  given  consideration  in  the 
new  allocations. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr: -Speaker.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  also  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  in  that  I  think  the  quota  allo- 
cated to  Cuba  that  is  held  in  reserve 
until  Cuba  returns  to  the  free-world 
fold  should  be  loaned  to  the  American 
growers,  old  and  new,  to  the  extent  they 
can  continue  to  grow  the  additional 
acreage,  until  such  time  that  Cuba  gets 
back  on  the  right  track,  at  which  time 
the  pKjpulation  will  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  never  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Chairman  this  question. 
Since  it  is  so  important  that  the  House 
approve  this  measure  today,  June  30,  is 
it  not  equally  important  that  the  other 
body  act  today  so  that  no  warehouse  or 
individual  may  be  in  a  position  to  cor- 
ner the  market  on  Sunday  or  Monday? 
Evidently,  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
will  not  act  imtil  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  it 
could  happen  on  Sunday.  I  doubt  that 
anything  will  happen  on  Monday.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  control  over  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol. 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.    I  agree  with  the 
gentleman;  I  hope  nothing  vsdll  happen. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     I  have  been  assured 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  next  Monday. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  view  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  which  I  share  with  respect  to 
the  failure  of  the  other  body  to  act,  I 
think  that  the  responsibility  for  this,  if 
anything  goes  amiss,  will  have  to  be 
shared  by  them.  And  I  would  like  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
other  body  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Ball,  was  quoted  as  the  authority 
for  giving  assurance  and  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  no  injury  resulting.  In 
the  unfortunate  event  that  there  is  in- 
jury, I  should  like  the  record  clear  as  to 
that  statement. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  of  the  4 
or  5  mills  that  may  be  established  the 
gentleman  should  not  expect  that  they 
will  all  be  in  his  part  of  the  country,  be- 
cause I  understand  they  will  be  allocated 
on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis.  One 
of  these  years  we  expect  Minnesota  will 
be  in  there. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     I  am  sure  that 
Minnesota  and  Oklahoma  interests  will 
come  in  from  time  to  time.    You  may 
rest  assured  that  Oklahoma  will  be  in 
there,  right  alongside  the  other  States. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  conference  reFK)rt. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion f demanded  by  Mr.  Johansen)  there 
were — ayes  143,  noes  8. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorvun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  248.  nays  31,  not  voting  158. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  141] 

YEAS— 248 


Abernethy 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Collier 

Adair 

Berry 

Conte 

Albert 

Boggs 

Cooley 

Alexander 

Bow 

Corbett 

Andersen, 

Brademas 

Cunningham 

Minn. 

Breeding 

Curt  In 

Andrews 

Brewster 

Daddario 

Ashmore 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Dague 

Auchlncloea 

Brown 

Daniels 

Avery 

Burke.  Mass. 

Davis,  John  W 

Ayrea 

Burleson 

Dawson 

Baker 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dent 

Baldwm 

Cahlll 

Denton 

Barry 

Cannon 

Dlggs 

Battm 

Cederberg 

Dole 

Beckworth 

CheU 

Domlnlck 

Beermann 

Chlperfleld 

Dooley 

Belcher 

Church 

Dowdy 

Bell 

Clark 

Downing 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Cohelan 

Doyle 

i 
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Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fascell 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Flynt 

Pord 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Oarraats 

Gary 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Granali&a 

Grant 

Gray 

OreenuOreg. 

Oroea 

Oubeer 

Hagaa,  Oa. 

Hacen.CalU. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hanaen 

Harding 

Hardy 

HarrlB 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hleatand 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Joelsoa 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonaa 

Jonea,  Ho. 

Kara  tan 

Karth 

Keama 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Caltf. 

King.  N.T. 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 


Anderson,  HI. 

Ashley 

Baring 

Boiling 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Bruce 

Clancy 

Devlne 

Dorn 

Felghan 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Addontzio 

AUord 

Alger 

Anfuso 

Arenda 

Ashbroolc 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Baaa.  N.H. 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Becker 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Blltch 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Bromwell 

BroyhiU 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Byrnes,  Wla. 
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Knox 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Lanktord 

Lcnnon 

Le&lojBkl 

Libonati 

LincSsay 

Lipscomb 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPan 

Mclntlre 

UcMUlan 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Magnuaon 

Uartln.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Matht— 


U&rtxym 

MUler.  Clem 

Mllllken 

Mills 

MlnsbaU 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorebead, 

Ohio 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moaher 
Murphy 
Murray 
Matcher 
Nedzl 

NU 

Norblad 

NorreU 

O'Bnen.ni. 

O  Hara,  111. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

CTNelU 

Osaiars 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price 

P\UC€ll 

Quie 
Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Roblaon 
Rodin  o 

NATS— 31 

FlndJey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Johansen 

Kastemneler 

Kllgore 

Marshall 

Michel 

Morris 

CKonskl 

PUllon 


NOT  VOTING— 158 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  FOa. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roaenthal 

Roush 

R5TH1.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephena 

Stubbielleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble  _ 

Tuck  ~ 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonaer 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Wearer 

Wela 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whit  ten 

Wicker  sham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WUUa 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Younger 

Zablocki 


Puclnskl 

Ray 

RostenkowsU 

Roudebiiah 

Rutherford 

Taber 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Young 


Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cbenoweth 

Coad 

Oolmer 

Cook 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis,  Maaa. 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Da  via.  Tena. 
Delaney 
Derounlan 
Derwlnakl 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Edmondaon 
Ellsworth 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Pino 
Plaher 
Flood 


Judd 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

MtTd 

Landrum 

Lane 

Latta 

Loser 

McCuUoch 

McSween 

McVey 

MacGrego 

Ma<1den 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Miller. 

George  P 
Miller,  N.Y 


Montoya 

Moor* 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mora* 

Moss 

Moulder 

Mutter 

Nelsen 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Phllbtn 

Pllcber 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

RUey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

RoviEselot 


St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scran  ton 

Seely -Brown 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Siak 

Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Stratton 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompeon,  ttJ. 

Tollefaon 

UUman 

Van  Zandt 

Waiter 

Whalley 

Whttener 

Wilson,  CaliX. 

Yates 

Zelenko 


to 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


Fofaity- 

Frazier 

PreWnghuysen 

Frledel 

Garland 

Oathlngs 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUnn 

Grlffltha 

Halleck 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  IQch. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

IchQrd.llo. 

Jennlnjgs 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

JOBflS.  Al«. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Aaplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Mahon  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  agnlnst. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Schadeberg  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Baas  of  New 
Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Pogarty  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Aiford  with  Mr.  Nygaard. 
Mr.    Mtilter    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Maasa- 
chusetta. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr  Horan. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Da  via  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Scranton. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Arenda. 
Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 
Mr.  Santamgelo  with  Mr.  Judd. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Lane  with  Mr  Betts. 
Powell  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Griflln. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  BiUler  of  New  York. 
McSween  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 
.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Fre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Chenoweth. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 
Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Kentucky  with  Mr.  Poff. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  Bromweil. 
,  Corman  with  Mr.  Seely -Brown. 
Moss  of  California  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Harrison  of  Vlr^nln  with  Mr  Hosmer. 
Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
St.  Oermain  with  Mrs.  Reece. 
Mr.  Sauod  with  Mr.  DerwiosU. 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Tollefaon. 
Mr.  Shq>pard  with  Mr.  Becker. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  SUck  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Saaith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Kllbivn. 
Mr.    Thocnpeon     of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


Mr.    Madden    with    Mr.    Curtis   of    Maasa- 

chusetts. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Derounlan. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Bir.  Gar- 
land. 

Mr.  Praaier  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MORRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMIT  THE  HARVESTING  OP  HAY 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (a  3062)  to 
amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thoriae  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on  con- 
servation reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  th^  SmM.U-  and  Boum 
of  Repre»entatiies  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  asiemblad.  That  sec- 
Uon  107(a)(3)  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act  U 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "and  except  that  the  Secretary  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  contract  signers,  permit 
hay  to  be  removed  from  such  acreage  If 
the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Oov- 
emor  at  the  State  in  which  such  aersage  Is 
situated  of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay  from 
such  acreage,  determines  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  permit  removal  of  hay  from  such 
acreage  In  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  dlsaater." 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
under  consideration.  S.  3062.  h  Identical 
to  legislation  introduced  in  the  House  by 
my  colleague  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Nygaard]  and  myself.  Since  S.  3062  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  some  time  ago.  in 
order  to  expedite  granting  of  this  haying 
authority,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture substituted  the  Senate  bill  in 
its  entirety  for  my  bill.  This  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  a  conference  and  the 
bill  can  go  directly  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

This  legislation  is  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  provides  the  means  of  utilizing  the 
land  retired  under  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram in  areas  where  disaster  condiUous 
exist,  such  as  drouth  or  flood. 

If  there  are  any  questions.  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  time  to  explain  this  bill  fur- 
ther, but  siiace  we  passed  similar  author- 
izing legislation   1   year   ago,   I  believe 
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most  of  the  Members  are  familiar  with 
its  provlsioDa. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


lOBACCO    ACREAGE    ALIXJTMENTS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
201  >  to  amend  section  316  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend the  time  by  which  a  lease  trans- 
ferring a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may 
be  filed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
re.vDlution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  not  the  bill 
that  contains  the  Senate  provision  deal- 
ing with  the  rotation  of  agricultural  at- 
taches, Is  It? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resohition,  as 
follows: 

Keaolved  by  the  Senmte  mud  House  of 
Repretentrnttvee  of  t/ie  Dntted  States  of 
Americm  in  Congress  4useinhled.  That  section 
~318  of  the  Agrlcultur.ll  Adjustment  Act  of 
1038  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
subsection  (g)  to  read: 

"(K)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subeectloQ  (c)  relating  to  the  filing  of  a 
lease  with  the  county  committee,  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  an  allotment  for  the  IMS 
crop  year  shall  be  eCectlve  If,  (1)  pursuant 
to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
county  committee.  With  the  approval  at  a 
representative  at  the  State  committee,  finds 
a  lease  in  compliance  with  the  proTislons  of 
this  sectton  was  agreed  upon  prior  to  the 
normal  planting  time  in  the  county,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  June  15.  \9Vi, 
whlehevsr  is  earlier,  and  (3)  the  terms  of  the 
lease  are  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  In  the 
county  oAce  Id  which  the  farms  Involved  are 
kieated  within  twenty  days  at  the  date  this 
etlon  becotnea  law." 


With  the  foUowittg  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  Hue  B,  strike  out  "pursuant  to 
regulations  Issued  )>y  the  Secretary,  the 
county  comnalttee,  with  the  appro\'al  of  a 
representative  of  the  State  committee,  finds" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
finds  that". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  RENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OP  1951 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (HJl.  12061)  to  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  with  Senate 
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amendments  thereto,  and  caaeax  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

IM  Tax  Senatz  or  thk  UmrED  Statks. 

June  29, 1962. 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House  tA 

Representatives  (HJl  12061)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951" 
do  pass  with  the  following  amendments: 
After  line  6.  insert: 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  108A  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50  XJS.C,  App., 
sec.  1218a),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sbc.  lOeA.  RsviFW  OF  Tax  Conntr  Dtcistotts 
ts  RxNECOTiATioif  Cases. 
"  '(a)  JmusTJicnoH. — Except  as  provided  In 
section  1254  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  United  States  Courts  of  Apypeals 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  review 
decisions  by  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  under  section  108  of  this  Act 
In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  sanve  extent 
as  decisions  of  the  district  courts  In  civil 
actions  tried  wtthorrt  a  Jury,  eTeejjt  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  sectkm.  In  no  case 
shall  the  question  of  the  existence  of  exces- 
sive profits,  or  the  extent  thereof,  be  re- 
viewed, and  findings  o<  fact  by  the  Tax 
Court  shall  be  conclusive  unless  such  find- 
ings are  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  judg- 
ment of  any  such  covu-t  shall  be  final  except 
that  !t  shall  be  subject  to  review,  under  the 
limitations  herein  provided  for,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  o*  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari. In  the  manner  provided  In  section 
1334  at  Utle  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"  '(b)  Powaaa. — Dpcm  such  review,  such 
courts  shaU  have  only  the  power  to  affirm 
the  decision  of  the  Tax  C^urt  or  to  reverse 
such  decision  on  questions  of  law  and  remand 
the  case  for  such  further  action  as  Justice 
may  require,  except  that  such  court  shall  not 
reverse  and  remand  the  case  for  error  of  law 
which  Is  Immaterial  to  the  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court. 

"(c)  Venue  of  Appeals  From  Tax  Coxjet 
Decisions  in  Renegotiation  Cases. — A  deci- 
sion of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
under  section  106  of  this  Act  may,  to  the 
extent  subject  to  review,   be  reviewed  by — 

"'(l)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeaim 
for  the  circuit  In  which  la  located  the  office 
to  which  the  contractor  or  subcontractor 
made  his  Federal  Income  tax  return  for  the 
taxable  year  which  corresponds  to  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  decision  of 
the  Tax  Court  was  made,  or  if  no  such  return 
was  made  for  such  taxable  year,  then  by  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Ajj^pcala  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or 

"  "any  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General*  and  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  by  stipulation  In 
writing." 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  106  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"Upon  such  filing,  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
cltwlve  Jurisdiction,  by  order,  to  determine 
the  amount.  If  any,  of  such  excessive  profits 
received  or  accrued  by  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, and  such  determination  shall  not 
be  reviewed  or  redetermined  by  any  court  or 
agency  except  as  provided  in  sectton  108A.' 

"(c)  Section  105(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

•'(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  cases 
in  which  the  petition  for  redetermination  Is 
filed  with  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ask  uaanimous  con- 


sent that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mason]  may  extend  his  ronaiiLS  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  would  extend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  for  a  period  of  2  ye&n, 
until  June  30,  1964.  The  ameridment 
as  offered  by  the  Senate  would  allow  for 
app>ellate  review  of  Tax  Court  decisions 
on  renegotiation  cases.  Lack  of  apipel- 
late  review  has  corae  under  sharp  criti- 
cism by  many  within  the  past  few  years. 
The  chairman  has  ably  explained  this 
change,  and  I  concur  with  him  in  his 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  a  similar 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  was  fully 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  other  body  and  favor 
concurrence  therein. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  in- 
formed the  Members  of  the  House  that  I 
would  explain  this  amendment. 

The  House  passed  some  weeks  ago  this 
bill  continuing  the  Renegotiation  Act  for 
2  suiditional  years.  It  was  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  least,  and  I  think  shared  by  some 
m^nbers  of  the  committee,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  this  matter  to  pass  without 
amendment,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Ccmmit- 
tee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  had 
rec<xnmended  a  2-year  extenskin  of  the 
program  without  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, when  the  bill  reached  it,  added 
three  amendments  in  that  committee. 
When  the  matter  was  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  two  of 
the  amendments  adopted  in  the  Finance 
Committee  were  defeated  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  However,  one  amend- 
ment remained  in  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  review  of  Tax 
Court  decisions  in  renegotiation  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation's  exisUng 
authority  expires  midnight  tonight.  If 
the  legislation  is  to  be  continued  with- 
out interruption,  it  will  have  to  be  en- 
acted today  by  the  House.  Even  though 
we  were  in  this  situaticxi.  I  would  not, 
Mr.  Speaker,  call  this  amendment  up  for 
approval  of  my  colleagues  until  I  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  untU  discussions  could  be  had  with 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Both  the 
Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  have 
r^x)rted  to  us  that  although  they  shared 
my  own  individual  view,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  this  legislation  to  be  ex- 
tended for  2  years  without  amendment, 
that  this  amendment  is  workable,  though 
they  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  it. 
It  does  not  impose  any  unreasonable 
burdens  upon  anyone. 
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The  Senate  amendment  is  intended  to 
permit  Tax  Court  decisions  in  renego- 
tiation cases  to  be  reviewed  by  the  ap- 
pellate courts  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  its  decisions  in  tax 
cases — subject,  however,  to  certain  im- 
portant limitations  which  I  will  mention 
shortly.  Thus,  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  Tax  Court  decisions  in  re- 
negotiation cases  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals — and  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari — in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  decisions  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  civil  actions  tried  without 
a  jury,  which  is  the  same  scope  of  review 
as  in  tax  cases.  Under  this  provision, 
the  appellate  courts  will  be  permitted  to 
review  Tax  Court  decisions  in  renegotia- 
tion cases  insofar  as  they  involve  legal 
questions,  such  as  whether  contract  re- 
ceipts or  accruals  are  exempt  from  or  are 
subject  to  the  act,  whether  an  expendi- 
ture wUl  be  allowed  as  a  cost  for  re- 
negotiation purposes,  and  on  other  legal 
questions  involving  interpretations  and 
application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  how- 
ever, appellate  review  of  Tax  Court  de- 
cisions in  renegotiation  cases  will  be 
subject  to  certain  important  limitations. 
The  first  limitation  is  that  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  excessive  profits,  or 
the  extent  thereof,  may  not  in  any  case 
be  reviewed  by  the  appellate  courts. 
Another  limitation  is  that  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Tax  Court  are  to  be  conclu- 
sive imless  they  are  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  ap- 
pellate court  are  limited  to  afiflrming  the 
decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  or  to  revers- 
ing them  on  questions  of  law  and  re- 
manding such  cases  to  the  Tbjc  Court. 
These  limitations  are  all  designed  to 
prevent  the  appellate  courts  from  sub- 
stituting their  judgment  for  that  of  the 
Tax  Court  on  the  questions  of  the  exist- 
ence or  extent  of  excessive  profits. 

The  Senate  amendment  is  prospective 
In  eflfect  only,  and  will  not  apply  to  any 
case  which  is  now  in  the  Tax  Court.  It 
will  apply  only  to  cases  in  which  a  de- 
cision of  the  Tax  Court  is  rendered  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  and  then  only 
if  such  case  is  one  in  which  the  petition 
for  redetermination  is  filed  with  the  Tax 
Court  after  the  date  of  enactment.  This 
amendment  is  prospective  only  in  effect, 
and  will  apply  only  to  cases  decided  some 
time  after  its  enactment.  There  will  be 
further  opportunity  for  congressional 
review  of  its  provision  should  any  ques- 
tion arise  that  would  make  such  review 
necessary.  No  inference  is  to  be  drawn 
as  to  pending  cases  due  to  the  enactment 
of  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  legislation,  I  think,  should  be  at  the 
President's  desk  by  midnight,  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  my  colleagues  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  rather  than  delay  its 
enactment  by  following  the  procedure  of 
going  to  conference. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion has  been  ably  ana  fully  discussed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
concur  completely.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apropos  the  remark  of 
the  gentleman  that  the  legislation  needs 
to  be  passed  by  midnight,  it  occurs  to  me 
we  might  very  well  have  spent  some  time 
today  considering  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  that  we  ought 
to  have  had  this  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  before  us  today,  be- 
cause it  is  my  understanding  that  in  view 
of  the  widely  traveled  Presidential  fam- 
ily the  expenses  have  mounted  and  the 
Secret  Service  may  not  be  paid  as  of 
after  midnight.  I  should  regret  very 
much  either  to  circumscribe  the  travels 
of  the  President's  family  or  to  see  the 
Secret  Service  go  unpaid. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  concern  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  knew  he  would. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
recognizes  that  I  am  not  responsible  for 
any  delay  in  that  matter  but  that  I  am 
only  trying  to  prevent  another  such 
delay  here  in  a  matter  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure,  would  not  want  to  see 
the  Secret  Service  go  unpaid  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  funds  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
President's  family  is  so  widely  traveled. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BRIDGE    ACROSS   RIO   GRANDE   AT 
HEATH  CROSSING,  TEX. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8982)  au- 
thorizing the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  Heath 
Crossing,  Tex.,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  7.  after  "Company"  Insert: 
"for  a  period  of  slxty-slx  years  from  the  date 
of  completion  of  such  bridge". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BRIDGE  ACROSS  RIO  GRANDE  NEAR 
LOS   INDIOS,  TEX. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (Hil.  9883)   to 


authorize  the  San  Benito  International 
Bridge  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Los  Indios.  Tex.,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  (a)(1)  the  San  Benito  Inter- 
national Bridge  Company  of  San  Benito, 
Texas.,  is  authorized  to  construct  a  toll 
bridge  and  approaches  thereto  across  the 
Rio  Orande.  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  navigation,  at  or  near  Los  Indios, 
Texas,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty-six  years 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  such  bridge, 
to  maintain  and  operate  such  bridge  and  to 
collect  tolls  for  the  use  thereof,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  of  such  river:  and  (2)  the  Starr- 
Camargo  Bridge  Company  of  the  State  of 
Texas  is  authorized  to  construct  a  toll  bridge 
and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Rio 
Orande,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  interests 
of  navigation,  at  or  near  Rio  Orande  City, 
Texas,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty-six  yean 
from  the  date  of  completion  of  such  bridge, 
to  maintain  and  operate  such  bridge  and  to 
collect  tolls  for  the  use  thereof,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
waters  of  such  river. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  each  such  bridge,  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  regulate  tlie  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters',  approved  March  23. 
1906  (33  use.  491  to  498,  Inclusive),  and 
shall  be  subject  to  (1)  the  conditions  and 
limitations  contained  in  this  Act.  (2)  the 
approval  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  (3)  the  approval  of  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

"Sec.  2.  Each  of  the  companies  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  fix  and 
charge  tolls  for  transit  over  the  bridge  which 
It  Ls  authorized  under  such  section  to  con- 
struct. In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  applicable  to  such  tolls,  and  the 
rates  of  toll  so  fixed  shall  be  the  legal  rates 
until  changed  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  23. 
190«  (33  use.  494). 

"Sec.  3.  Each  such  company  may  sell,  as- 
sign, transfer,  or  mortgage  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  conferred  on  It  by  this  Act.  to 
any  public  agency,  or  to  an  International 
bridge  authority  or  commission,  and  any 
such  agency,  authority,  or  commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  exercise  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  acquired  under  this  section  (in- 
cluding acquisition  by  mortgage  foreclosure) 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  had  been  granted  by  this  Act 
directly  to  such  agency,  authority,  or  com- 
mission. 

"Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  23.  1906  (33 
U.S.C.  496).  this  Act  shall  be  null  and  void 
as  to  any  bridge  authorized  to  be  constructed 
by  this  Act  unless  the  actual  construction 
of  such  bridge  la  commenced  within  3  years 
and  completed  within  5  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  San  Benito  Interna- 
tional Bridge  Company  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indios, 
Texas,  and  to  authorize  the  Starr- 
Camargo  Bridge  Company  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across 
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the  Rio  Grande  iitar  Rio  Grande  City. 
Texas."  j| 

Tb£  SPEAKiai.'  Is  there  obJecUoo  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  moUon  to  reecmskier  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK  OP 
JULT  2.  1962 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.        

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for 
this  time  In  order  to  Inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  advise  the  membership  that  it  is  our 
hope  and  plan  that  we  may  complete 
the  legtelatire  business  for  the  week  on 
Monday  next  and  not  program  any  leg- 
Islatkm  for  the  balance  of  the  week.  We 
■hall  ask  unanimous  consent  on  Monday 
next  to  go  over  on  adjournment  until 
Thursday,  and  thence  until  the  follow- 
ing Monday. 

razVATE   CAUnntAE    TO   BE   CALLED    CM    MONOAT 

In  Tlew  of  that  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Private 
Calendar  may  be  called  on  Monday  next 
instead  of  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
is  Consent  Calendar  day  and  under  the 
consent  Just  obtained,  the  Private  Cal- 
endar will  also  be  called. 

There  are  seven  suspensions: 

H.R.  115M,  vessels,  construction  differ- 
entials. 

8.  2775.  trust  territory,  authorization 
appropriation. 

S.  48.  reservoir.  New  Mexico,  Elephant 
Butte  and  Caballo. 

HJl.  4880,  Jurisdiction  of  submerged 
lands. 

H  Jl.  4749,  presonrise  operations,  radio 
stations. 

House  Resolution  714,  dear  channel 
radio  stations. 

HR.  12121.  authority  of  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

There  will  be  2t  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  side  on  the  suspensions.  The  sus- 
pensions may  not  necessarily  be  called 
In  the  order  listed. 

In  the  absence  of  any  emergency  we 
do  not  plan  any  legislative  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

Wednesday,  of  course,  is  Independence 
Day,  and  there  will  be  no  session. 

This  announcement  is  subject  to  the 
usual  reservation  that  any  changes  in 
the  program  will  be  announced  later,  and 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Do  we  understand  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  author- 
ization bill  will  not  be  scheduled  at  all? 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  requested  that  the  bill  not  be  sched- 
uled next  week. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  if  he 
anticipates  having  a  quorum  on  the  floor 
Monday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  certainly  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  If 
there  is  not  a  quonmi.  I  cannot  see  my 
way  clear  to  permit  action  on  those  sus- 
pensions. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  entitled  to  have  a  quorum  pres- 
ent when  any  legislative  matter  Is  con- 
sidered In  the  House. 


SIGNING  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  j<^nt  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LT.  GEN.  ARTHUR  G.  TRLTDEAU 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
great  soldier  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
can ends  his  Army  career.  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau  is  retiring  from  the 
U.S.  Army,  leaving  behind  him  a  monu- 
ment of  accomplishments  which  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  but  of  equal  importance  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  reputation  for  moral 
character  combined  with  great  int^ect 
which  is  second  to  none. 

Today  General  Trudeau  lays  aside  the 
uniform  of  his  country  which  he  has 
worn  so  proudly  and  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  over  38  years.  He  served  his 
country  nobly  in  peace,  in  war.  and  in 
assignments  as  varied  as  any  ofl&cer 
could  desire.  His  professional  profi- 
ciency is  well  known.  His  unique  record 
of  accomplishments  reflects  a  strong 
character  which  never  compromised  on 
those  principles  which  are  based  on  love 
of  God  and  country,  and  respect  for  his 
fellow  man. 

General  Trudeau's  road  has  not  al- 
ways been  easy.  His  uncompromising 
stand  on  great  issues  involving  basic 
morality  and  principle  has  (rften  led  him 
into  difficult  situations.  But,  confident 
always,  he  faced  these  obstacles  with  the 


same  courage  and  honor  he  di^layed 
when  faced  by  the  enemies  oi  our  coun- 
try in  battJe.  As  a  brief  insight  to  the 
man  and  soldier,  I  wish  to  Insert  Lieu- 
tenant General  Trudeau's  parting  mes- 
sage to  his  subordinates  and  a  brief 
resume  of  his  background  and  military 
service: 

Pabtuis  Messasb 

(By  Arthur  O.  Trudeau) 

In  ray  42  years  a*  Army  life  I  hare  had 
many  unlqtie  opportunities  to  serre  my 
country,  but  never  in  a  more  challenging 
way  than  as  chief  of  research  and  develop- 
ment nor  In  association  with  more  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  men  and  women. 

The  contributions  whlrfi  each  of  yon — 
indlTldnally  and  collectively — have  mede  to 
the  mcKlemlEatlon  and  readiness  of  ttiat 
military  service  we  all  lore  so  well — will 
always  stand  as  an  Inspiration  to  me.  As  I 
conclude  my  Army  career,  please  accept  my 
deepest  thanks  for  your  tlrrtess  energy  and 
loyal  devotion  to  the  jobs  at  band — aitd  ex- 
tend to  yotn*  famines  my  admiration  for 
their  understanding.  Indulgence,  and  pa- 
tience. 

I  know  that  you  will  always  maintain 
those  high  standards  erf  Intellectual  honesty 
and  moral  Integrity  which  have  endowed  thl« 
great  country  with  a  magnificent  heritage. 
Our  Nation  surely  will  continue  to  shine  to 
brilliance  provided  Individuals  like  yon  fcM'- 
ever  remember  our  heritage  and  what  It  co«t 
our  forefathers  in  blood  and  sacrifice. 

The  present  Is  a  time  of  crisis,  demanding 
the  best  that  Is  In  each  of  ua — and  our  de- 
termination to  give  it. 

Now.  as  you  continue  your  R.  ft  D.  efforts 
or  go  on  to  other  Jobs  elsewhere.  It  la  my 
warm  wish  that  you  wUl  continue  to  serve 
America  In  fvQl  measure,  and  personally 
achieve  ever-greater  success  and  happiness 
in  your  future  endeavors. 

Good  luck  and  Godspeed. 

Ijt.  Gat.  Aethttr  G.  TRtnwAtr,  VS.  Atarr, 
(Rettoed) 

Arthur  Gilbert  TVudeau  was  bom  In  Mld- 
dlebury.  Vt..  July  6.  1902.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy  in  1924  and 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of  Engi- 
neers. Prior  to  Wcw'ld  War  n  he  served  with 
various  Engineer  units  of  the  Regular  Army. 
National  Guard,  and  Organized  Reserves.  In 
addition.  General  Trudeau  was  the  special 
assistant  administrator  for  Gen.  Hugh  John- 
son with  the  Works  Prioress  Administration 
and  military  assistant  to  the  district  engi- 
neer, Seattle  Engineer  District. 

In  1942  General  Trudeau  became  the  Chief 
of  BtaJt  ot  the  Engineer  Amphibian  Cotn- 
rnand.  At  the  reqriest  of  General  MacArthur, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Paci&c  In  1942  to  assist 
In  planning  for  amphibious  operations  in  the 
Pacific.  After  returning  to  the  United  States 
early  In  1943  he  organized  and  commanded 
the  4th  Engineer  Amphibian  Brigade  but  was 
then  reassigned  to  WashlngtOD  where  he 
served  until  1945  as  Director  of  Military 
Training.  Army  Service  Foroas.  This  duty 
was  Interspersed  with  special  missions  to 
Italy,  North  Africa,  and  Great  Britain  in 
1944,  In  connection  with  the  planned  Inva- 
sion of  France  and  again  to  Europe  In  1945 
to  plan  the  deployment  erf  troops  to  the  Pa- 
dflc.  He  was  promoted  to  brlg^ler  general 
in  1944.  In  June  1946  General  Tnideau  waa 
named  G-3  of  the  newly  activated  Army 
Forces.  Western  Pacific.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  was  directed  to  activate  and  command 
BcMe  X  in  Ifanlla  to  support  the  planned  as- 
saults on  Japan. 

In  1949.  after  returning  briefly  to  his  war- 
time post  in  Washington  with  the  Military 
Training  Division,  Army  Service  Forces,  he 
began  a  2-year  assignment  as  Chief,  Man- 
power Control  Oroop,  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff.  From  1948  to  1950  he 
commanded  the  1st  Constabulary  Brigade  in 
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Oennany;  he  then  retximed  to  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  the  first  Deputy  C!omjnan- 
d^pt  of  the  reactivated  Army  War  College 
until  early  1952. 

During  the  period  of  the  Korean  war.  Gen- 
eral Trudeau's  service  included  promotion 
to  major  general  and  assignment  in  Japan 
as  division  commander  of  the  Irt  Cavalry 
Division  and  in  Korea  as  commanding  gen- 
eral, 7th  Infantry  Division.  After  the  ar- 
mistice he  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Japan  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  Par  East  and  United  Nations 
Command.  In  1956  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  general  and  returned  once  again 
to  Korea  as  commanding  general,  I  Corps 
(Group).  From  April  1,  1958,  until  his  re- 
tirement on  June  30.  1962,  he  served  as  Chief 
of  Research  and  Development,  Department 
^  of  the  Army.  On  July  1.  1962.  he  will  assume 
the  post  of  president.  Gulf  Research  &  Devel- 
opment Co. 

In  addition  to  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  General  Trudeau  holds  an 
M.S.  degree  in  civil  engineering  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa,  has 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  Seattle  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Michigan,  Middle- 
bury  College.  Norwich  University,  and  the 
University  of  Akron;  that  of  doctor  of  science 
by  Pennsylvania  Military  College;  and  that 
of  doctor  of  engineering  by  Manhattan  Col- 
lege. During  his  military  career  he  has  been 
graduated  from  the  Engineer  School,  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  and  the 
Army  War  College. 

DECORATIONS 

Among  his  decorations  are  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf 
clusters,  the  Silver  Star  with  oak  leaf  cluster, 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Air  Medal,  and  the  Army  Commendation 
Ribbon.  His  foreign  decorations  Include  the 
award  of  Cordon  of  Ethiopia  (Honor  Star 
Order),  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Leopold 
n  (Belgiimi),  Grand  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Boyaca  (Republic  of  Colombia),  the  Order 
of  the  Rising  Svm,  3d  class  (Japan),  the  Dis- 
tinguished Military  Service  Medal  (Taeguk) 
with  Silver  Star  (Korea),  the  Order  of  Mili- 
tary Merit  (Korea),  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sword  ( Sweden ) ,  and  the 
United  Nations  Medal. 

.  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
subscribe  to  and  endorse  everything  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said  about 
General  Trudeau.  He  has  had  a  great 
career  in  the  Army,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  will  make  equally  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  Nation's  welfare  as  a  civilian. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  in  the  remarks  they  have 
made  about  General  Trudeau. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  per  permis- 
sion granted  by  unanimous  consent  this 
date.  I  enclose  herewith,  to  follow  related 
remarks  by  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  a  personal  letter  to  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  soldiers,  leaders, 
and  research  directors: 

June  30.  1962. 
Lt.  Gen.  Abthxtr  G.  Trudeau. 
W.S.  Army  Retired,  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  General  Trudeau:  It  came  as 
quite  a  shock  to  note  your  retirement  on 
page  12236  of  the  Congressional  Record  as 
of  today.  May  you  have  good  fortune,  hap- 
piness, health,  and  prosperity  with  Gulf 
Research  &  Development  Co.,  and  as  its 
president,  let  me  congratulate  them. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  your  long  and  lllus- 
trlovis  career.  I'm  sxire  you've  beard  "quan- 
tity sufficient,"  of  that  in  recent  days.  My 
interest  is  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  5th  Special  Course 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  on 
December  6.  1941.  You  were  one  of  my 
"young"  professors.  I  was  a  middle-aged 
captain.  Medical  Corps,  from  Camp  Grant. 
I  have  watched  your  career  with  intense 
interest  since  that  date  as  civilian,  and  as 
Chief,  Personnel  Services  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  during  World  War  II.  where  I 
contacted  you  from  time  to  time  In  the  old 
SOS  and  later  ASF. 

Congratulations    to    you    and    yours,    and 

may  you  find  continued  dynamic  thrust  in 

happiness  of  retirement  while  maintaining 

the  equanimity  that  you  so  richly  deserve 

Sincerely. 

Dttrward  G.  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  science  and  technology  in 
this  country  in  recent  years. 

General  Trudeau  has  been  a  vigorous 
and  active  proponent  of  progress  on  the 
frontiers  of  research.  He  has  appeared 
on  many  occasions  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  as  he 
did  before  other  committees,  to  explain 
simply  and  thoroughly  the  possibilities 
of  such  research  and  the  Importance  of 
an  urgent  prosecution  of  this  effort. 

He  clearly  understood  the  importance 
of  constantly  expanding  the  horizons  of 
basic  research,  which  is  bound  to  be  the 
principal  determinant  of  progress  in 
future  decades,  both  in  the  military  art 
and  in  industry  and  commerce.  He  en- 
couraged full  use  of  the  national  re- 
sources in  the  Government-sponsored 
activities  and  worked  hard  to  increase 
the  participation  of  colleges,  universities 
and  research  institutions  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  House  recalls  his  distingiiished 
combat  record,  his  assumption  of  grave 
responsibilities  in  the  intelligence  Held 
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at  a  time  when  military  agencies  had 
been  imder  critical  fire  for  what  some 
believed  to  be  a  failure  to  be  sufiBciently 
aggressive  in  this  important  field,  and 
the  numerous  assignments  he  has  dis- 
charged with  skill. 

I  believe  he  deserves  fuller  recognition 
as  he  enters  upon  his  retirement  and  I 
am  pleased  to  salute  him  today. 


J.F.K.S 


DREAMING, 
FACTS 


DUCKS     THE 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houss 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAB:er.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  In  his  Yale  address  made 
this  statement: 

The  myth  persists  that  Federal  deficits 
create  Inflation,  and  budget  surpluses  pre- 
vent it. 

Apparently  he  has  not  read  the  record 
for  the  last  36  years  for  during  that 
period  the  Federal  Government  ended  up 
its  fiscal  year  25  times  with  deficits  and 
11  times  with  surpluses.  During  these 
same  years,  using  the  consumer  price 
index  as  perhaps  the  best  indicator  of 
inflation,  we  have  had  25  years  in  which 
the  price  index  increased  denoting  in- 
flation, with  10  decreases  and  1  year 
where  the  index  was  stationary.  There 
certainly  must  be  some  relationship  be- 
tween the  surpluses  and  the  years  of  in- 
flation. Also  the  deficits  certainly  have  a 
very  direct  relationship  to  the  outflow  of 
gold  for  in  1958  when  we  had  the  largest 
peacetime  deflct  in  our  history',  the  for- 
eigners took  $2.3  billion  of  our  gold  in 
lieu  of  dollars.  This  year  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  second  largest  peacetime 
deficit  in  our  history,  and  the  gold  con- 
tinues to  be  withdrawn.  I  think  Henry 
J.  Taylor  in  his  column  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  of  June  18  covered  these 
p«ints  veiT  well.  His  article  follows: 
J.F.K.'s  Dreaming.  Ducks  the  Facts 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

President  Kennedy's  money  formula  has 
ruined  many  a  married  man.  Some  wives 
go  for  his  debt  ideas  like  kittens  go  for 
cream.  But  those  who  do  soon  hear  the 
sheriff  knock  on  the  dour  and  the  husband 
ends  up  wondering  what  hit  him.  So  can 
the  United  States. 

Again,  this  time  at  Tale,  the  President 
says  tut-tut  and  puts  a  rosy  glow  on  spend- 
ing, spending,  spending  more  than  is  earned. 
If  this  kind  of  kabuki  were  wise  and  s«und. 
why  not  double  the  spending  and  double  the 
debt  and  really  "get  this  country  going"? 

MTTH?  NOT  ON  YOUR  LOTE 

Mr.  Kennedy  refuses  to  see  the  penalties 
(or  bankruptcy)  In  overspending  no  matter 
how  long  you  do  It.  Yet.  what  is  folly  in 
the  family,  cannot  be  wisdom  in  the  nation. 

Thus  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  serious  com- 
ment on  what  the  President  calls  "myths" 
about  money.  These  may  be  "myths"  In  the 
White  House  but  they  are^ot  myths  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  tut-tut  to  debt 
Is  not  even  novel.    Debt  is  to  politicians  what 
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hay  is  to  a  horse.  But  who  pays  for  their 
actions  in  the  end?  The  stricken  nation  and 
Its  stricken  people. 

I  heard  Peron  in  the  wheat-b«ef-corn  rich 
Argentine  make  Mr.  Kennedy's  same  claims. 
Where  is  the  Argentine  money-value  now? 
And  where  is  the  Argentine  economy?  The 
President  said  not  one  money-debt  word 
Mussolini  didnt  say  (and  practice)  when  he 
took  Rome.  That  was  40  years  ago.  Hitler, 
in  turn,  made  this  idea  the  economic  key- 
stone of  his  nation  socialism  In  1933. 

THEY     all     made     THE     SAME     SPEECH 

When  Mr.  Kennedy  said  some  conversa- 
tions he  has  heard  "sound  like  old  records, 
long-playing,  left  over  from  the  middle 
thirties."  It  depends  on  whose  recordings 
you  are  listening  to.  For  not  alone  did  both 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  make  the  speech,  but 
I've  heard  Nasser  make  it  in  Egypt.  Franco 
in  Spain.  Tito  in  Belgrade  and,  of  course, 
Bl\im  in  France.  But  I  never  heard  it  often 
enough  to  believe  In  it  because  I  have  seen 
what  happened  to  those  who  did. 

Doubtless  our  President  is  sincere,  but  he 
Is  also  wrong.  He  Is  equally  wrong  when  he 
seeks  to  define  "confidence."  Qonfldence  Is 
an  Internal,  Individual  conviction.  It  can- 
not be  commanded  into  existence.  The 
stock  market  mbrors  the  feelings  of  the 
world's  millions. 

If  confidence  wanes  It  is  because  many 
people  responsible  to  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies or  companies  profoundly  disagree  with 
how  Mr.  Ki3nnedy  thinks  and  bis  methods  of 
enforcing  his  will.  Perhaps  they  are  wrong. 
but  in  his  Yale  contentions,  other  speeches 
and  In  much  of  his  performance.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy has  chosen  to  champion  ideas  that 
have  only  paid  off  In  politics  and  never  In 
the  security  of  nations. 

rAC-S    RBALTTT.    MR.    PRESIDENT 

It  Is  profoundly  wrong  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
treat  the  c-infldenoe  factor  merely  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  question.  Nor  should  doubts 
about  his  programs  be  belittled  in  the  White 
House  as  If  they  were  small,  mean,  personal 
prejudices  by  opponents.  The  doubts  are  far 
more  Justified  and  bonest  than  that.  History, 
mathematii^s,  a  knowledge  of  workaday  life 
in  a  household  or  nation  and  all  the  lessons 
of  human  nature  figiire  In  these  doubts. 

Confidence  Is  Impossible  as  long  as  the 
President  defies  reality  and  merely  supports 
the  politlcul.  convenient  theories  of  his  ad- 
visers. What  the  President  continually  talks 
about  In  economics  Is  not  a  policy;  It  U  a 
dream. 

It  Is  the  liquidation  of  America  and  our 
security  against  the  Soviet  Union — not  who 
may  win  the  election — that  worries  most 
Americans.  Yet.  tt  Is  easy  In  Washington 
to  become  so  politically  minded  that  any- 
thing makes  sense  so  long  as  It  Is  well- 
expressed  find  wrong  seems  right,  ipso  facto. 

Deep,  worldwide  confidence  In  the  dollar 
or  In  America's  destiny  cannot  grow  on  any 
such  basis  iis  that.  I , 


ruptcy.  Claims  that  the  railroads  in 
recent  years  have  been  earning  "a  rate 
of  return  on  net  assets"  of  less  than  3 
percent  have  been  widely  published  in 
an  effort  to  show  that  the  railroads  have 
inadequate  earnings. 

I  contend  that  this  picture  of  the 
railroads,  which  is  commonly  held  as  the 
result  of  the  distorted  view  which  rail- 
road propaganda  has  created,  seriously 
misrepresents  the  case.  While  I  con- 
cede that  our  regulatory  laws  have  dis- 
criminated against  the  railroads  in  some 
areas.  I  nevertheless  am  convinced  that 
the  outlook  for  the  future  of  our  railroads 
is  bright  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
the  industry  today  is  in  a  much  healthier 
condition  than  the  railroad  propagan- 
dists, who  are  seeking  legislative  favors 
and  subsidies  from  the  Congress,  would 
have  us  believe. 

A  publication  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  entitled  "The 
Gathering  Transportation  Storm,"  typi- 
cally paints  a  gloomy  picture  of  railroad 


WHAT  ABOUT  RAILROAD 
EARNINGS? 

Mr.  DinJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 
road industry,  by  using  bookkeeping 
methods  vhich  fall  to  show  accurately  its 
true  financial  picture,  continues  to  mis- 
represent its  economic  condition  with 
claims  that  it  is  bordering  on  bank- 


earnings  and  then  spells  out  in  detail  a 
comprehensive  legislative  program  which 
the  railroads  want  Congress  to  enact,  in- 
cluding substantial  tax  concessions  and 
other  subsidies  and  major  changes  in  our 
regulatory  laws.  By  using  the  phrase 
"rate  of  return  on  net  assets."  the  rail- 
roads in  this  publication  claim  to  have 
the  lowest  earnings  position  of  any  Amer- 
ican industry,  with  a  claimed  rate  of  re- 
turn of  only  2.6  percent. 

Turning  from  this  railroad  industry 
publication  to  the  1960  annual  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
however,  I  find  on  page  196  a  table  on 
"Railroad  capital  actually  outstanding 
and  net  income,  1949-59"  which  paints 
quite  a  different  picture  and  shows  that, 
in  no  year  since  1949,  has  the  net  in- 
come of  the  railroads  been  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  value  of  railroad  stock  out- 
standing, and  in  three  of  these  years  it 
has  amounted  to  more  than  10  percent. 
This  table,  from  the  official  ICC  report,  is 
as  follows: 


Railroad  capital  actually  outstanding  and  net  income,  1949-39: 

their  lessor  subsidiaries 


Line-haul  railroads  and 


Vear  ended 
Dec.  81- 

Total  railroad 
capital 

Funded  debt 
unmatured  ' 

Preferred 
stock 

Common 
stock 

Ratio  of 
debt  to 
cspitsl 

Net 
Income* 

Ratio  of 

net  income 

to  stock 

1940   : 

TkoutatuU 
$18.  342,  568 
18.273.«B1 
18.210.060 
18. 066.068 
17.668,048 
17,600,304 
17.422.043 
17.300,108 
16.774.673 
16,602,687 
16,866,102 

Tkou»andt 
$9, 120. 246 
9,089,400 
0,007,060 
8,870,639 
8.767.043 
8.744.039 
8.771,316 
9,093. 130 
0.115,053 
0,003,753 
8,886,861 

$1,088,160 
1,076.670 
1.976.000 
1.053,640 
1,868.411 
1.530.064 
1.300.482 
1.394,066 
1,360.233 
1,266,001 
1,246,673 

Tkoutandt 
$7, 234. 153 
7.207,462 
7,236,201 
7,242.680 
7.022,604 
7.316.201 
7.341,246 
6,011,074 
6,200.287 
6,242,782 
6,233,668 

Percent 
49.7 
49.7 
40.4 
40.1 
49.6 
40.7 
60.3 
62.3 
64.3 
64.8 
64.3 

Tkoutandt 
$406,108 
854.061 
767,  SM 
000,473 
090,887 
712,362 
»!W,S4e 
00ft,  416 
765.227 
630,033 
607,024 

Percent 

6.3'< 

19S0      

0.81 

IttSl 

8.38 

1952 

0.70 

1953 

10.67 

195C 

8.06 

1068 - 

11.06 

1060 

10.04 

1967       

0.09 

1958 

8.80 

1969 

&18 

>  Does  not  include  long-term  debt  in  default.    For  class  I  railroads  and  their  nonoperating  subsidiaries  such  debt 
amounted  to  $17,228,000  at  the  close  of  1959. 

>  Intercorporate  duplications  not  eliminated,  but  amounts  shown  correspond  with  the  stock  In  the  2d  and  3d  pre- 
ceding columns. 


These  latter  figures  of  railroad  earn- 
ings seem  to  me  to  be  much  more  sig- 
nificant and  to  give  a  truer  picture  of 
the  railroad's  financial  condition  than 
those  presented  by  the  industry,  which 
bases  the  computation  of  the  rate  of 
return  on  a  highly  infiated  book  value 
which  has  no  relationship  whatever  to 
the  real  value  of  the  actual  railroad 
plant  today.  Under  our  private  enter- 
prise system,  the  rate  of  return  of  any 
business  is  set  by  the  public  and  no 
enterprise  can  earn  more  thsoi  the 
amount  of  return  it  gets  from  public 
use.  When  it  is  realized  that  railroad 
management  in  recent  years  has  been 
doing  everything  possible  to  curtail 
railroad  services  and  to  shrink  the  rail- 
road plant  through  mergers,  the  elimi- 
nation of  passenger  train  service  and 
less -than -carload  freight,  and  has  aban- 
doned m£Lny  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
road track,  I  think  that  the  wonder  must 
be  that  railroad  earnings  nevertheless 
have  held  to  their  unusually  high  levels. 
Obviously,  those  who  have  invested  in 
the  stocks  of  railroad  companies  have 
being  doing  quite  well  even  though  rail- 
road management  has  cut  back  service 
to  a  level  which  can  only  be  described 
as  a  national  disgrace. 

Railroad  management,  in  the  booklet 
referred  to,  cites  as  one  of  the  "signs  of 


trouble  in  railroading."  the  fact  that 
railroad  passenger  service  has  declined 
by  32  percent  over  the  period  1946-60. 
Over  the  same  period,  however,  railroad 
management  has  been  responsible  for 
abandoning  some  9,600  miles  of  railroad 
and  the  number  of  passenger  train  cars 
has  dropped  by  18,500 — a  reduction  of 
40  percent.  Almost  every  day,  the 
papers  report  that  another  railrosul  is 
eliminatirig  still  more  passenger  trains, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  service  being 
offered  to  potential  passengers  clearly 
is  declining  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
the  need  for  this  service.  If  the  rail- 
roads provided  better  service,  I  am  con- 
vinced passenger  traffic  would  grow. 

The  present  wave  of  railroad  mergers 
is  threatening  to  cut  service  and  to  re- 
duce the  railroad  plant  even  below  to- 
day's dangerously  low  level,  yet  the  rail- 
roads are  pushing  these  consolidations 
as  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  declin- 
ing traffic  and  revenue  losses.  The  logic 
of  this  thinking  escapes  me  completely. 
Instead  of  cutting  back  service,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  railro£ids  should  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  expand  their  serv- 
ices to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public 
as  the  only  means  they  have  of  increas- 
ing their  business.  Just  how  the  rail- 
roads expect  to  be  able  to  increase  their 
traffic  and  revenues  by  reducing  their 
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potential  for  traffic  and  income  through 
mergers  certainly  must  remain  a  mys- 
tery, especially  when  it  is  also  noted 
that  the  most  recent  study  of  the  effects 
of  size  upon  railroad  operating  efficiency 
shows  conclusively  that  such  efficiency 
declines  as  the  size  of  a  railroad  in- 
creases. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  even  with 
their  declining  share  of  total  traffic,  the 
railroads  today  remain  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  of  any  of  our  com- 
mon carriers.  They  realize  a  margin 
on  gross  which  is  two  to  three  times 
that  of  the  airlines  and  trucklines.  and 
is  more  favorable  than  that  of  inland 
waterway  shipping.  If  they  do  not  show 
a  high  rate  of  return  on  book  value,  it 
clearly  is  becaus©  that  book  value  is  in- 
flated. For  example,  it  includes  branch 
lines,  passenger  cars,  and  other  equip- 
ment which  long  ago  were  abandoned, 
but  which  have  not  yet  been  written  off 
as  depreciation.  One  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  these  parts  of  the  rail- 
road plant,  no  longer  in  actual  use,  have 
been  pledged  as  security  on  their  gen- 
eral mortgages,  the  terms  of  which  say 
that  this  equipment  cannot  be  junked 
until  either  an  equivalent  part  of  the 
mortgage  is  paid  off  or  the  equipment  is 
replaced  by  substitute  equipment. 

The  railroads  contend  that  they  should 
earn  a  rate  of  retxim  on  everything  they 
have  on  their  books,  even  if  it  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  used  as  part  of  railroad  op- 
erations. Obviously,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
public  when  the  railroads  demand  a  high 
rate  of  retiirn  on  capital  investment 
which  long  ago  was  withdrawn  from 
service  and  public  use.  Because  there 
has  always  been  a  particularly  high  por- 
tion of  "watered"  capital  in  the  rail- 
roads' financial  structure,  the  true  rate 
of  return  on  their  claimed  "total  assets" 
has  always  been  questioned.  Only  the 
railroads'  misleading  propaganda  can 
cover  the  fact  that  railroad  net  income 
in  recent  years  has  risen  substantially, 
and  in  most  recent  years  they  have  en- 
joyed the  highest  prosperity  in  their  his- 
tory. Over  the  last  de<iade.  railroad  gross 
revenues  averaged  about  $10  billion  a 
year,  or  more  than  double  the  gross  rev- 
enues they  had  in  1921.  During  the  war 
prosperity  years.  1941-45,  railway  net 
income  averaged  $679  million  annually 
and  during  the  postwar  years,  1946-50, 
their  net  income  averaged  $537  million. 
During  the  recent  5  years,  1954-68, 
railway  net  income  averaged  $764  mil- 
lion, and  the  staitling  truth  is  that,  de- 
spite all  the  cries  of  recession  that  we 
are  now  hearing  from  railroad  manage- 
ment, the  railroads  have  never  in  any 
other  5 -year  periods  in  their  history  had 
net  income  as  great  as  they  had  from 
1951  to  1955  or  from  1954  to  1958. 

Like  every  industry,  the  railroads  have 
suffered  from  the  recession  which  has 
affected  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  once  again  on  the 
way  up.  Although  I  believe  that  some 
changes  in  our  national  transportation 
policy  to  aid  the  railroad  industry  by 
placing  it  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  are 
essential,  I  think  that  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  Congress  act  on  pending 
legislation  with  an  accurate  and  well- 
balanced  pictxu"e  of  the  railroads'  flnan- 


cl£kl  condition  in  mind.  We  must  not 
let  railroad  propaganda  lead  us  into  go- 
ing along  with  the  current  philosophy 
of  a  large  segment  of  railroad  manage- 
ment which  seeks  to  cut  back  and  destroy 
a  large  part  of  our  rail  transport  ca- 
pacity through  merger  and  other  aban- 
donments of  services.  I  for  one,  will  in- 
sist that  any  tax  relief  or  other  aid  to 
the  railroads  be  conditioned  upon  evi- 
dence that  they  will  once  again  seek  to 
provide  the  extent  and  kind  of  rsulroad 
services  which  the  public  interest  re- 
quii'es.  The  sound  and  healthy  financial 
condition  of  railroad  finances,  over  the 
lontj  run,  as  I  have  outlined  them  above, 
would  make  such  action  on  any  other 
basis  foolhardy. 


RINGINO  OP  CHURCH  BELLS  ON 
FOURTH  OF  JULY 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  from  a  distinguished  con- 
stituent of  mine,  the  Reverend  Father 
George,  pastor  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  a  letter  with  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion.   He  writes  me: 

Could  not  you  propoee  to  the  President 
that  he  ask  all  the  churches  In  the  land  to 
ring  their  bells  at  an  appropriate  hour  on 
the  Fourth  of  July?  This  could  be  an  an- 
nual ritual  symbolic  of  the  real  freedom  In 
our  land.  These  bells  could  ring,  say,  from 
11:35  ajn.  to  12  noon  as  a  reminder  of  our 
vigilance  to  ever  protect  our  liberty  before 
it  gets  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is  probably  too 
late  to  implement  this  excellent  sugges- 
tion this  year,  I  shall  certainly  urge  the 
President  to  make  such  a  suggestion  for 
ensuing  years. 


WEST  VIRGINTA  WOMEN  WIN 
NATIONAL  AWARD 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Logan  has  covered  It- 
self with  glory  and  brought  pride  to  all 
West  Virginians  by  winning  the  $10,000 
award  presented  by  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  for  the  most  out- 
standing program  of  community  im- 
provement in  the  entire  Nation.  Just 
think  of  it— with  18,000  clubs  with  a 
membership  of  12  million  women,  the 
Logan  Woman's  Club  won  the  first  prize. 

The  effective  work  of  the  women  In 
this  southern  West  Virginia  coal  mining 
town  has  sparked  a  new  spirit  of  op- 
timism in  a  community  which  had  been 
depressed  economically  and  also  in  its 
outlook.  Now  all  groups,  organizations 
and  people  in  Logan  have  united  in  a 
great    community    improvement    effort 


which  cannot  help  but  move  the  commu- 
nity forward  in  many  different  ways. 

On  Thursday,  I  had  the  esteemed 
honor  of  spending  the  entire  day  with 
seven  of  the  wonderful  members  of  the 
Logan  Woman's  Club  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  personally  conducting  them  on 
tours  of  the  White  House  and  the  Capi- 
tol. I  am  grateful  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  graciousness  which  tliey 
displayed  in  talking  with  these  outstand- 
ing civic  leaders  as  we  walked  through 
these  hallowed  Halls. 

The  names  of  the  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  Logan  Woman's  Club  who 
were  here  Thursday  are:  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Henritze,  club  president;  Mrs.  William 
Becker,  chairman  of  the  community  im- 
provement committee,  who  personally 
received  the  award  on  behalf  of  the  club 
(HI  Thursday  evening;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Colvin, 
who  is  also  West  Virginia  safety  com- 
mittee chairman:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Ast. 
of  Holden.  president  of  the  southwest 
district;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chambers,  a  former 
president  under  whose  leadership  many 
of  the  winning  community  improvement 
projects  had  their  start;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Wyatt.  of  Logan,  and  Mrs.  Basil  Harrah, 
of  Man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  statement 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  awarding  Logan  Woman's  Club 
first  prize,  follows: 

Take  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Many  people  would  have  said,  "Tou  can 
have  It."  Logan  County  had  become  a  by- 
word a«  the  worst  depressed  spot  In  West 
Virginia. 

Employment  had  dropped  roughly  50  per- 
cent as  the  coal  Industry  became  mechanized 
and  many  mlnea  closed.  Ten  thousand  peo- 
ple left  Logan  County  t)etween  the  1950  and 
1960  census.  Retail  sales  dropped  60  per- 
cent. Gloom  enveloped  the  town  like  a 
mountalntop  fog. 

But  not  the  Woman's  Club  of  Logan. 
Impatient   with   talk   about    what   "they" 
should  do  for   the  town,  the   women  snld, 
"There   Isn't    any    'they'.     There's   Just   you 
and  I.    If  the  Job  gets  done,  we  do  It." 

In  February  1960,  the  woman's  club  called 
together  37  organizations  to  form  the  Pro- 
gressive Rejuvenation  Improvement  Develop- 
ment Enterprises,  Inc.,  coaunonly  called  the 
Council  of  PRIDE. 

PRIDE  saw  the  Immediate  need  of  clothing 
for  the  Impoverished  and  set  up  a  distribu- 
tion center.  Then  It  moved  on  to  uncover 
other  problems. 

A  crisis  arose.  A  reactivated  chamber  of 
commerce  started  a  membership  drive  which 
threatened  PRIDE'S  support.  Inunedlately 
the  woman's  club  explained  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  two  organizations  did  not  conflict. 
The  chamber  of  conunerce  could  deal  with 
major  problems  of  business  and  Industry 
while  PRIDE  could  build  up  the  whole  com- 
munity Into  a  picture  that  would  attract 
Industry. 

A  survey  was  made  covering  available  man- 
power, possible  Government  aid.  and  redevel- 
opment projects  of  other  towns.  As  a  result, 
the  Logan  County  Development  Corp.  was 
formed,  authorized  to  solicit  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion   In    capital. 

Campaigns  were  launched  to  stimulate  sale 
of  stock,  the  most  successful  being  a  7-day 
radio  marathon  when  local  talent  performed 
to  stimulate  pledges  for  stock  at  $2.50  per 
share,  minimum  $25,  maximum,  $5,000. 
Money-pledging  fever  fired  the  countryside 
causing  coal  miners  to  agree  to  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  stock  purchase.  Underpaid  teachers 
put  up  $2,000.  Pnnal  yield  of  the  marathon — 
$127,000.      People    of    Logan    County,    1.400 
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Individuals,  in'oups  and  companies,  raised  a 
total  of  $256,000  toward  attracting  new  In- 
dustry and  putting  Logan  on  its  feet. 

In  the  meantime,  PRIDE,  working  with  the 
conservation  commission,  developed  the  chief 
Logan  recreational  area  of  3.082  acres  by  \u- 
Ing  the  unemployed  to  clear  land,  to  cut 
stone  for  bridge  abutments,  and  to  construct 
park  equipment.  By  the  summer  of  1061, 
the  area  was  .n  use 

Logan  County  Development  Corp.  has 
brought  in  a  new  garment  factory,  creating 
some  376  new  Jobs.  Other  contracts  are  In 
prospect. 

Optimism  Is  rampant  In  Logan,  one  proof 
of  which  Is  that  the  conununity  chest,  lag- 
ging In  recent  years,  was  oversubscribed  by 
6  percent  In    Its  1961  drive. 

Logan  maj  be  a  depressed  area.  It  has  no 
depressed  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  seen  as 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple in  any  {«ction  of  the  country  as  dis- 
played by  the  reaction  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Logan  Woman's  Club  as 
we  toured  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.  Ihey  showed  their  pride  not 
only  in  their  community  but  their  deep 
understanding  of  our  national  tradi- 
tions exemplified  here. 

We  got  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
had  the  rare  experience  which  millions 
of  America  ni  have  had  when  they  go 
through  th(?  White  House.  We  sneaked 
over  to  the  west  wing  while  the  Presi- 
dent was  having  breakfast,  and  with  a 
sense  of  awe  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Cabinet  room  and  the  President's  ofllce. 
and  felt  the  confident  pride  which  all 
Americans  leel  when  they  view  this  nerve 
center  of  tlie  free  world.  We  could  also 
sense  the  global  importance  of  the  lonely 
decisions  ^hlch  history  has  thrust  on 
President  Kennedy. 

In  the  Capitol,  we  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  visiting  the  Speaker's  oflBce, 
and  throuf  h  the  graciousness  of  Mrs. 
Juanita  Rooerts  wc  tarried  awhile  in  the 
Vice  President's  oflSce.  After  lunching 
in  the  House  Restaurant,  we  attended 
the  debates  on  the  trade  bill  in  the 
House  and  the  debt  ceiling  bill  in  the 
Senate,  af  t<;r  which  we  visited  with  West 
Virginia's  Iwo  able  U.S.  Senators,  Jin- 
NiNGS  Raniolph  and  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Later  in  the  evening,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
when  the  awards  were  presented.  The 
atmosphen!  was  electric,  as  club  after 
club  was  armounced  and  Logan  remained 
in  competition.  It  was  a  moment  of 
pride  for  £.11  West  Virginians  when  the 
national  award  was  announced  as  the 
Logan  Woman's  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  submitted 
by  the  Logan  Woman's  Club  in  its  prize- 
winning  entry  follows: 

COMMUNITT    iMPaOVSMENT   CONTEST,    1960-62, 

Wok  AN 's  CitTB  or  Logan,  Inc. 
Coming  t)gether  Is  a  beginning;  keeping 
together  Is  progreos;  working  together  Is 
success.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1960, 
a  quick  comparison  of  the  1960  U.S.  census 
population  llgures  for  the  city  of  Logan  with 
the  1960  U.S.  census  figures,  5,079  in  1950; 
4.185  In  19(10,  showed  that  for  the  city  of 
Logan  to  progress  Indeed  meant  "keeping  our 
own  at  home."  This,  then,  was  the  Inune- 
dtate  problem.  To  progress,  the  people  of 
Logan  must  find  a  way  for  the  thousands  of 
dispossessed  miners  to  earn  a  living,  and 
thereby  hall  the  constant  departure  of  Logan 
Countlans.    and    through    diversification    of 


Industry,  to  entice  others  Into  the  area.  In 
this  way,  and  this  way  only,  could  this 
sudden  town  once  again  become  a  little 
city.  Without  this,  all  community  effort  for 
betterment  was  to   no   avail. 

Logan  had  been  a  bustling  mining  com- 
munity with  retail  sales  In  the  peak  year  of 
1967  at  $14  million.  Although  the  i>opula- 
tlon  is  just  4.186,  there  are  within  a  5-mlle 
(air  mUe)  radius  of  Logan,  20,347  persons 
who  derive  their  livelihood  in  the  retaU 
business  of  Logan  proper  and  who  profit 
from  its  community  improvement,  charity 
drives,  cultural  advantages,  and  better  shop- 
ping faculties.  Within  a  15-mlle  radius,  the 
U.S.  census  (1960)  lists  a  Logan  Covmty 
population  of  61,570  persons,  a  loss  of  almost 
10,000  since  1950.  All  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  xipb  and  downs  of  the  mining 
Industry  which  was  admittedly  sick. 

Because  the  business  growth  of  the  city 
depends  upon  the  county,  no  real  Improve- 
ment could  be  realized  without  a  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  whole  county. 
Although  there  are  five  other  Incorporated 
towns,  ChapmanvlUe,  Holden,  Man,  West 
Logan,  and  MltcheU  Heights,  and  two  un- 
incorporated towns,  Omar  and  Sharpies.  It 
Is  commonly  admitted  that  the  problem  was 
a  mutual  one.  How  long  these  towns  could 
s\irvlve  If  the  unemployed  miners  were 
forced  to  leave  or  had  to  be  placed  on  wel- 
fare rolls  In  Increasing  numbers,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
many. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Logan  considered 
this  a  challenge  to  reactivate  the  Logan 
County  Development  Council,  an  organiza- 
tion started  2  years  before  with  actually 
many  of  the  same  purposes.  It  had  first 
bogged  down  because  of  confilct  In  name 
with  an  already  organized  group  of  welfare 
agency  workers  and  Interested  citizens. 
.  However,  because  of  an  unenlightened  at- 
titude toward  the  serious  plight  of  Logan 
County,  because  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
civic  representatives  sent  to  those  meetings, 
the  Logan  County  Development  Council  had 
had  little  Impact  upon  the  community.  But 
this  time,  with  the  added  Incentive  to  work 
more  closely  with  the  new  government 
agencies  and  offices  set  up  to  txy  to  solve 
the  needs  of  the  well-publicized  "southern 
mining  counties,"  it  was  felt  that  more  teeth 
could  be  put  Into  the  organization  and  that 
more  actual  projects  could  be  undertaken 
and  made  a  reality.  In  the  2  years  since 
the  organization  of  the  original  Logan  Coun- 
ty Development  CouncU,  the  Idea  that  "they 
should  do  It"  had  given  way  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  "there  Isnt  any  they;  there's  just 
you  and  I.  and  if  the  Job  gets  done,  we 
have  to  do  It." 

This,  then,  was  the  need  to  be  filled,  the 
extent  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  method  to  be  tried  to  \inlte  a  whole 
county  for   Its  own  self-preservation. 

An  organization  meeting  was  called  for 
February  1960.  Newspaper  and  radio  pub- 
licity called  on  aU  groups  In  the  county  to 
send  representatives.  Members  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Logan  api}eared  before 
civic  groups,  reached  others  by  telephone, 
asking  them  to  send  three  representatives  to 
discuss  the  organization  Itself  and  the  many 
needs  of  the  community.  Thirty-seven  or- 
ganizations were  represented  at  that  first 
meeting.  Enthusiasm  was  high  and  all 
present  concurred  that  these  were  the  basic 
problems:  (1)  Diversification  of  industry; 
(2)  Improvement  of  Logan  County's  recrea- 
tion; (3)  an  immediate  work  program  for 
unemployed;  (4)  the  enlargement  of  a  safety 
teens  council  at  Logan  High  School  to  em- 
brace other  schools  In  the  county;  (6)  par- 
ticipation In  any  other  Improvement  projects 
that  seemed  Indicated  upon  fiorther  study; 
and  (6)  constant  close  communication  be- 
tween civic  groups  and  government  agencies. 

In  subsequent  committee  meetings,  a 
constitution  and   bylaws  were   adopted   re- 


naming this  council  Council  of  Progressive 
Rejuvenation  Improvement  Development  En- 
terprises, Inc.,  or  as  it  was  to  become  known. 
Council  of  PRIDE. 

Following  much  survey  of  needs  and  many 
meetings,  PRIDE'S  first  major  i>roject  was  a 
countywlde  clothing  drive,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  club  representatives  first  saw  the 
value  of  such  an  organization.  Because  all 
clubs,  churches,  parent-teachers'  associa- 
tions, school  authorities,  Boy  Scouts,  munici- 
pal, and  county  authorities  were  participat- 
ing In  one  covmtywlde  drive;  the  local  radio 
and  newspaper  publicity  was  three  times 
what  It  had  been  before,  with  the  result 
that  the  immediate  problem  was  solved. 
Adequate  clothing  was  made  available  for 
all  who  asked  for  It  or  seemed  to  need  It. 

It  was  a  carefully  planned  project  with 
these  results: 

1.  Complete  details  of  drive  were  mimeo- 
graphed and  maUed  to  over  50  cooperating 
agencies. 

2.  Newspaper  and  radio  publicity,  because 
many  Individual  club  drives  were  cooperated 
Into  one  drive,  was  much  more  attention  get- 
ting than  before. 

3.  A  PRIDE  clothing  room  for  distribution 
was  made  available  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion where  clothing  could  be  marked,  sized, 
and  stored  by  women's  organizations  so  that 
teachers  and  principals  could  have  easy  ac- 
cess to  It  as  the  need  arose. 

4.  The  PRIDE  clothing  room  has  become 
a  permanent  project  with  two  or  three  of  the 
member  clubs  taking  it  on  as  a  special 
project. 

5.  So  well  haa  this  project  been  publicized 
that  in  the  14  months  since  the  first  drive 
for  clothes  the  PRIDE  clothing  room  has 
been  kept  going  without  another  special 
drive  or  without  an  additional  appeal  for 
helpers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  Coxin- 
cll  of  PRIDE  to  Logan  County  has  been  Its 
constant  dissemination  of  material  to  all  seg- 
ments of  conununity  life.  As  each  problem 
became  evident,  PRIDE  app<Mnted  commit- 
tees to  investigate  the  situation  thoroughly, 
then  take  action.  This  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed: 

1.  A  committee  appointed  to  survey  prob- 
lems. 

2.  Conunittee  decides  what  action  to  take. 

3.  Where  possible,  such  action  was  turned 
over  to  member  organizations  whose  overall 
projects  encompassed  this  need. 

(a)  For  example,  all  problems  related  to 
sight  conservation  and  helping  the  blind 
was  referred  to  the  Lions  Club. 

(b)  Problems  related  to  schools  were  re- 
ferred to  the  PTA  council. 

4.  When  no  apparent  organization  was  In 
existence  to  analjrze  the  need,  suggest  solu- 
tions, and  carry  them  through,  new  ones 
were  formed. 

5.  Best  example  of  this  perhaps  was 
PRIDE'S  examination  of  the  need  for  im- 
provement of  roads  as  access  to  and  from 
Logan  County. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee of  the  Logan  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  hard-working  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  needs  of  the  area, 
reconunendatlons  to  be  made  and  best  way 
to  proceed  to  link  Logan  with  southern 
counties,  as  well  as  Charleston  and  Hunt- 
ington. These  recommendations  were  made 
to  the  State  road  commission: 

1.  Improvement  of  road  from  Logan  to 
Cabwayllngo,  at  that  time  the  closest  State 
park  to  Logan  County. 

2.  Route  119  to  top  of  Blair  Mountain 
needed  resurfacing. 

3.  State  Route  10  from  West  Hamlin  to 
Huntington  should  be  relocated  and 
widened. 

4.  PRIDE'S  highway  committee  cooperated 
with  the  Logan  County  Chaml}er  of  Com- 
merce in  setting  up  a  luncheon  meeting  in 
Charleston,  February  9.  to  form  a  Southern 
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West  Virginia  Highway  Aasoclatlon  to  estab- 
ll8h  a  "backbone  highway  system." 

(s)  Association  to  be  formed  of  10  south- 
ern West  Virginia  counties. 

(b)  All  State  and  Federal  officials  related 
to  this  problem  were  Invited  to  meeting. 

5.  Logan  County  committee  adjunct  to 
Southern  West  Virginia  Highway  Association 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  on  March  2, 
1961. 

6.  Member  organizations  were  kept  in- 
formed of  developments  as  this  project  then 
was  turned  over  to  above  organizations. 

7.  Impact  of  this  group  on  legislators  and 
constant  correspondence  with  them  has  had 
Its  effect.  Mimeographed  copies  of  all  such 
correspondence  mailed  to  all  member  organi- 
zations of  PBIDB. 

Progress  in  this  phase  of  community  en- 
deavor Is  of  necessity  slow,  because  it  obvi- 
ously depends  upon  State  and  Federal  leg- 
islation to  release  appropriations  for  such 
work.  There  have  been  setbacks.  However, 
the  weight  of  opinion  expressed  by  a  com- 
munity kept  abreast  of  the  progress  in  such 
a  situation  by  an  organization  like  PRIDE, 
will,  we  feel  confident,  bring  more  desirable 
results  In  the  future  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past. 

One  major  development  that  has  helped 
the  council  of  PRIDE  make  the  desired  im- 
pact on  the  community,  and  at  the  same 
time,  became  a  stumbling  block  that  al- 
most reduced  PRIDE'S  prestige  to  the  mini- 
mum, was  the  simultaneous  reactivation  of 
the  Logan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  30- year  existence  the 
Logan  County  Chamber  of  Conwierce  ap- 
pointed its  first  full-time  acting  director  in 
February  1960.  Up  to  that  time,  outstand- 
ing business  and  professional  men  in  the 
community  had  led  the  work  of  the  chamber 
on  A  part  time  basis.  Approximately  100 
memberships  was  the  peak  for  any  one  year, 
and  Indeed,  It  had  100  members  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  C.  H.  "Pat"  Murphy  was  hired  on 
a  full  time  basis.  An  all-out  membership 
drive  was  undertaken  at  the  same  time  that 
council  of  PRIDE  was  explaining  the  neces- 
sity for  civic  organizations  to  Join  PRIDE  for 
concerted  civic  Improvement.  To  many, 
there  was  a  duplication  of  purpose  in  the 
two  organizations. 

Realizing  that  the  maximum  effectiveness 
of  both  were  in  Jeopardy,  and  ultimately  the 
benefits  of  both  to  Logan  County,  the  Wom- 
an's Club  of  Logan,  as  the  sponsoring  or- 
ganization of  PRIDE,  offered  its  services  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  different  ob- 
jectives of  both  organizations;  namely,  (1) 
chamber  of  commerce  could  deal  with  cer- 
tain problems  of  major  Importance  to  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  life  of  community  by 
virtue  of  the  variety  and  greater  experience 
of  business  and  professional  men  repre- 
sented: (2)  PRIDE  could  back  up  with  pub- 
lic dlsemlnatlon  of  material,  and  liaison 
with  all  organized  elements  of  Logan  County, 
the  important  activities  developed  by  the 
chamber:  (3)  at  the  same  time,  PRIDE'S 
basic  purjKwe.  that  of  improving  the  physi- 
cal, cultviral.  and  industrial  climate  dove- 
tailed the  work  of  the  chamber,  by  solving 
the  lesser  problems  and  more  immediate 
problems  such  as  taking  care  of  the  needy, 
cleaning  up  and  beautifying  the  county  so 
that  Industries  being  wooed  so  vigorously  by 
the  chamber  would  see  a  better  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  community;  and  (4)  there  was 
certainly  enough  work  for  both  organiza- 
tions. 

To  fxirther  cloud  the  Issue,  realizing  that 
there  were  not  left  in  Logan  County  enough 
businesses  to  maintain  the  increased  ac- 
tivities of  the  chamber,  the  membership 
was  opened  to  all  organizations. 

This  resulted  In  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Martha  Jane  Becker,  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Logan,  by  the  board  of 


directors  of  the  chamber,  as  the  chamber's 
coordinator   for   women's   organizations. 

Following  this  appointment,  Mrs.  Becker 
contacted  12  women's  organizations  and  the 
Logan  County  PTA  Council,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  five  memberships  to  date.  The 
PTA  council,  although  very  much  interested 
was  advised  by  the  State  PTA  council  that 
member  PTA's  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  this  kind  of  project  as  a  body. 

As  a  resiUt  of  the  cloee  cooperation  of 
PRIDE  with  the  Logan  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  an  awakening  awareness  of 
tlie  business  and  professional  men  of  Logan 
County  that  they  must  have  an  active  organ- 
ization representing  them,  the  Logan  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  at  this  writing 
over  SCO  active  members. 

Parallel  with  these  other  activities  of  both 
PRIDE  and  the  Logan  County  Chamber  of 
Conunerce.  was  the  growing  interest  and  re- 
search into  a  solution  of  the  one  basic  need 
in  Logan  County,  the  diversification  of  In- 
dustry, so  that  Logan  Countlans  displaced 
from  their  one  trade  by  mechanization  of  the 
mines  could  find  employment  here  and  stay 
at  home.  This  basic  need  was  analyzed  with 
these  methods: 

1.  A  survey  of  the  available  manpower. 

2.  A  survey  of  possible  government  aids  In 
seeking  and  securing  from  State  and  Federal 
sources,  help  In  aiding  Logan  County's  sick 
economy. 

3.  Professional  help  from  the  newly  formed 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Commerce. 

4.  Professional  help  from  Industries. 

5.  Complete  study  of  redevelopment  proj- 
ects of  other  West  Virginia  towns  and 
counties. 

6.  Lack  of  big  industries  to  supply  needed 
funds  for  conducting  surveys  or  backing  ef- 
forts to  reach  industries  desiring  to  relocate. 

The  conclusion  of  ail  committees  consider- 
ing this  need  resulted  in :  ( 1 )  formation  of 
the  Boone-Logan-Mlngo  Development  As- 
sociation— (a)  failed  due  to  lack  of  effective 
leadership  from  all  three  counties;  (2)  for- 
mation of  the  Logan  County  Conununlty 
Development  Association — (b)  original  or- 
ganization was  not  set  up  to  sell  stock. 

By  this  time,  it  was  evident  that  a  large 
capital  Investment  was  necessary  to  woo  in- 
dustries to  any  section  of  West  Virginia,  moat 
p»artlcularly  Logan  County.  To  do  this,  the 
Logan  County  Development  Corp.  was  formed 
and  a  million  dollar  stock  Issue  was  offered  to 
the  public  in  an  endeavor  to  use  the  result- 
ing funds  to  entice  new  Industry  to  Logan 
County.  With  an  expected  4-to-l  ratio  In 
government  funds,  the  development  corpora- 
tion will  finally  hope  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries, thereby  stimulating  the  economic 
growth  and  security  with  this  $5  million 
potential  as  its  basic  financial  foundation. 

Many  discouraging  factors  have  delayed 
the  culmination  of  this  sale: 

1.  Impossibility  to  Interest  large  securities 
companies  in  bringing  an  experienced  sales 
force  to  Logan  County  for  this  purpose. 

2.  Lack  of  local  experienced  sales  person- 
nel trained  for  a  big  selling  job  like  this. 

3.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  businessmen  in 
the  area  to  either  invest  personally  or 
through  the  business. 

(a)  Caused  by  ventures  of  like  nature 
entered  into  before  that  had  failed  to  result 
in  any  improvement  for  the  county. 

4.  The  lack  of  reserve  capital,  both  In 
business  funds  and  personal  budgets. 

To  further  this  sale  on  the  grassroot  level, 
certain  steps  were  taken: 

1.  Sale  of  stock  was  announced  to  public 
In  August  1961. 

2.  This  was  followed  by  an  all-out  pub- 
licity campaign,  culminating  in  a  1-day  in- 
tensive sale  on  Monday,  September  25,  1961. 

3.  To  date,  17,471  shares  of  stock  have 
been  sold  for  a  total  aggregate  of  •43.677.60 
In  funds. 

Two  extenuating  circumstances  are  rele- 
vant: 


1.  In  a  community  the  size  of  Logan 
County,  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  wage 
two  public  campaigns  at  the  same  time. 

(a)  Publicity  space  for  such  purx>08ee  is 
at  such  a  minimum,  that  only  one  at  a  time 
can  be  effective. 

(b)  The  same  small  coterie  of  workers 
plans,  directs,  and  works  for  all  drives. 

(c)  When  the  Logan  County  Development 
Corp.  stock  sale  hit  its  peak,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  soft-pedal  it  in  deference  to  the 
Logan  County  Community  Chest  campaign 
which  had  to  be  held  in  November. 

2.  In  a  county  where  the  average  yearly 
personal  income  is  (1,737,  a  stock  sale  of 
this  mtagnltude  is  of  necessity  slow. 

Groundwork  has  been  laid  for  a  second 
extensive  publicity  campaign  to  get  under- 
way within  the  month.  The  determination 
is  still  here  to  put  the  sale  over  the  top. 
Progress  to  this  date  may  seem  small,  but 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  work  done 
here,  it  looms  large  In  the  face  of  the  ailing 
economy  of  the  area.  In  the  meantime,  the 
development  corporation  has  been  alert  to 
requests  of  industries  desiring  to  relocate. 

At  one  of  PRIDB's  first  meetings,  the  rec- 
reational needs  of  Logan  County  were  enu- 
merated. Subsequent  surveys  showed  that 
there  were  no  State  picnic  tables  located 
anywhere  within  the  boundary  of  Logan 
County,  much  less  a  public  recreational  area 
where  families  could  enjoy  Ashing,  hiking, 
picnicking,  and  the  other  pastimes  possible 
at  such  a  recreational  spot.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  locating  and  developing  such  an  area. 
The  following  report  was  made : 

1.  A  committee  of  interested  citizens,  rep- 
resenting the  Logan  Civic  Association,  the 
Logan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Logan  County  Recreation  Board  had 
found  a  site  of  3.082  acres,  situated  on  Little 
Buffalo  Creek  near  Henlawaon  that  could  be 
purchased. 

2.  The  Logan  Civic  Association  had  funds 
with  which  to  secure  an  option  on  land,  if 
£:tate  funds  could  be  allocated  for  Its  de- 
velopment. 

3.  Through  the  then  new  State  temporary 
economic  program,  salaries  for  unemployed 
workers  might  be  available. 

4.  Dr.  Warden  Lane,  then  director  of  the 
State  conservation  commission,  told  the 
committee  that  the  State  would  spend  $150.- 
000  on  development  of  the  site  in  1960  if  the 
land  could  be  obtained 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Chief 
Logan  Recreational  Ares,  which  Dr.  Lane 
later  promised  would  be  the  "garden  spot 
of  West  Virginia "  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  following  progress  has  been  made: 

1 .  The  Logan  Civic  Association  bought  the 
land  for  t90,000,  was  reimbursed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  »50.000  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
when  the  area  was  deeded  to  the  Stats  and 
set  up  as  the  chief  Logan  recreation  area. 

2.  Manpower  was  paid  at  first  through 
STEP. 

3.  Later  this  cost  was  met  by  the  emer- 
gency employment  program,  and  now  is 
under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. 

4.  Approximately  $122,000  has  been  ex- 
pended In  labor  since  January  10.  1961,  when 
the  first  man  began  working  on  the  develop- 
ment. 

5.  Another  $20,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
State  to  acquire   adjacent   property. 

6.  First  old  dwellings  had  to  be  torn  down, 
the  entire  area  cleaned  off,  the  main  stream 
rechanneled  for  better  use  of  area,  and  roads 
were  built. 

7.  By  the  summer  of  1961,  100  picnic 
tables  were  in  use,  scenic  trails  were  estab- 
lished and   one  fishing  pond  opened. 

8.  Approximately  64,000  persons  used  It  In 
the  Slimmer  of  1961. 

9.  Everything  for  development  has  been 
made  on  the  site,  with  materials  on  the 
place. 
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(a)  Boads  have  been  coDstracted  of  red 
doc  basa.  iovad  at  site  ot  tlppU. 

(b)  Old  tetephooa  axxl  Ught  poles  form 
rustic  walking  brldgts. 

(c)  Old  railroad  ties  form  beds  of  bridges. 

(d)  Approxlmstehf  190  men  are  working 
at  the  site  escfa  month.  One  hundred  on 
part-time  baela.  thirty  on  full-tuoe  basis. 

(e)  atx  stoae  ftreptoces  have  already  been 
co£ks  true  ted. 

(f)  A  second  fltli>r>g  pond  is  uiuLer  con- 
struction. 

(?)  Approximately  $13,000  is  being  spent 
e«ch  motith. 

Tlis  State  ct  West  Virginia  has  been  asked 
to  tnehids  a  idudget  request  for  $400,000  (or 
further  taayrovcmeat  in  tlie  fiscal  year. 

This,  Xhta,  was  the  solution  found  by 
PRIDE  and  its  nucleus  of  civic  orgBuaiza- 
tlons.  througli  aid  and  help  from  the  State 
of  West  Vfrginfa  to  help  Improve  the  i eciea- 
tknal  facilities  for  Logan  Coanty.  How- 
erer.  this  Is  seconflary  ha  Importance  to  tbs 
fact  ttiat  190  unemployed  nam  are  now 
Isamtng  a  n.sw  uade  under  Uiis  develop- 
msnt.  The  Camp  Chief  Logan  Rscreatlonat 
Area  is  a  solution  to  two  basic  needs: 

1.  Putting  \uiem ployed  men  back  to  work. 

>.  Improving  the  recreational  facilities  In 

Logan  County,  so  that  in  this  one  Important 

ptiasfi.  Logan  Ooxnty  wUl  rate  high  In  on* 

^  catagory  at  comnntalty  living  required   by 

Industiies  planning  to  relocate. 
V  Another  prerequisite  demanded  by  in- 
dustries planning  to  relocate  is  that  tbs 
desired  community  show  its  interest  In 
beautlficatlon  .of  the  area  and  a  co:istaiit 
eCOrt  to  keep  It  dean.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Maynard, 
regent  of  PrinccFis  Aracocna  chapter.  Dangb- 
tera  of  the  Americ^in  tlcvutvtlao,  and  a  paat 
prssklsnt  of  xbm  Woman's  Club  of  Logan, 
was  appointed  a  snipmber  of  tbs  Gorveraor's 
council  for  th«  cleaning  up  and  beautlfica- 
tloTj  of  West  Vlrgtnbi.  Mrs.  Maynard  called 
a  meeting  for  April  18.  1961.  to  make  plans 
for  this  campaign 

Oosnmlttee    appotntmcnts   were   o^de. 

A  proclamation  dioclarlBg  April  M-May  15 
as  the  period  for  a  Logan  County  cleanup 
and  beautlficatlon  campaign  was  issued  by 
tbs  Logan  Covnty  court. 

Other  activities  included : 

1.  A  giant  parade,  featuring  cleanup 
posters  and  svgge*led  ways  people  could 
clean  up  prenrtseo  94  tlwtr  crxn  property. 

3.  Groups  of  cltlsens  In  vartora  areas  con- 
strarted  wayside  prtrks. 

3.  One  entire  community  was  Inspired  to 
secxire  ttom  tbs  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  a 
slate  dump,  which  ttxej  converted  to  a  rec- 
reational area. 

4.  Many  other  pmjrcta  that  were  not  re- 
ported still  have  had  their  effect  on  tbe 
general  InqiroTcment  of  Logan  Goosty  as 
a  whole. 

Tbe  campaign  ciiUnlnatcd  wltti  the  an- 
nouncement on  Tuesday,  October  17.  tbat 
Logan  County  was  one  of  seven  counties  to 
qualify  for  lights  tn  Qovemor  Barron's 
"Flame  of  PRIDB."  a  Jarj^  map  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, located  on  tbe  statebouse  lawn  in 
Cbarlsston. 

It  has  always  bc«n  true  that  one  project 
for  tbs  good  of  the  community  always  leads 
to  ahotber.  This  year  •  very  fine  work  dona 
by  the  unorganized  women  of  tbs  Verdun- 
vllle  area  of  Logan  County  during  the  clean- 
up campaign,  and  the  recognition  given 
them  by  the  Logan  Banner  and  radio  sta- 
.  tton  WVOW  tnspfrad  them  to  organise  as 
Logan   County^   seventh    woman's  club. 

1.  On  Novamber  22.  1962.  sponsored  by  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Logan.  22  charter  mem- 
bers organized  th«  Verdunville  Woman's 
Club. 

The  Woman's  Club  ot  Logan  has  been  In- 
terested since  its  incepiion  in  1938  In  the 
youth  at  tbe  commainlty.  At  tbs  begiiuaing 
of  the  1968-62  period,  with  greater  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  safety  campaign  by  the 
NEA  and  the  National  Safety  Council,  th« 


greatest  need  in  this  sphere  was  the  tea<j^ 
Ing  of  safety  practices  In  sucdi  a  way  that 

the  youth  themselves  would  set  the  program 
and  act  as  an  example  to  the  adtilt  popula- 
tion of  tbe  cotinty. 

At  tbe  suggestion  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Colvin.  a 
member  of  the  Logan  High  School  faculty. 
the  safety-for-teens  program  started  on  a 
small  basis  by  the  junior  department  of  the 
Logan  Woman's  Cltfb.  was  transferred  to  the 
Woman's  Clvib  of  Logan  In  1960  and  subse- 
quently Introduced  to  council  of  PRIDE,  so 
that  what  had  been  a  citywlde  program 
could  beconae  a  coiuitywicte  project. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  prooUnence  of  the 
safety  teen  program  atMl  its  being  adopted 
as  a  model  for  other  hltjh  school  teen  safety 
cxnxncTts  throughout  the  State.  Wallace  W. 
Barron.  Ooremor  of  Wee*  Vlrflnla,  appointed 
Mra.  ColTln  first  as  a  member  of  the  Oov- 
ernor's  steering  cotnmittee  for  trafflc  safety, 
and  subsequently  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee for  the  Governor's  conference  on  fire 
prevention. 

This  safety  program  won  the  G  F.W.C.  Shell 
Oil  Co.'s  yoTTth  traffic  safety  program  for 
tbe  year  1961.  a  $1,000  savings  bond  presented 
to  the  Woman's  Club  of  Lovan. 

AlFO  In  l»ei.  Logan  Hl«h  Safety  Cour»cII 
won  second  place  in  the  National  Daughters 
of  American  Revcduti on-All  Etate  Insurance 
driver  education  contest. 

For  her  work  In  svonsorlng  this  outstand- 
ing overall  teen  sr.fcty  program.  Mrs.  CoIvln 
w»s  runner-np  tn  the  National  Carol  Lane 
A'vwrds  contest.  1901 . 

Thf  proftrnm  for  fire  prevention  as  carried 
on  St  liOf^  High  Sebod  tins  been  recom- 
metMl«>d  to  sll  schools  In  West  Virginia  as 
an  kl^al  pro-am  to  he  followed  at  tht  spe- 
cial requcfit  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention. 
This  report  wss  included  In  the  handbook 
F-^t  ont  from  the  Stnte  fire  marshal's  office 
to  all  fire  depArtmerts  and  rotmty  leaders 
In  W'^'it  Vir^'lnia  and  all  State  fire  marrhals 
in  all  90  States. 

Projecting  this  program  Into  1963.  Mrs. 
Colvin  is  at  this  writing,  helping  to  compile 
a  school  safety  program  with  suitable  pro- 
grams set  up  at  each  grade  level.  Sh<>  is 
doing  this  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Roy  Walters, 
s^frtv  dlre<Hor  for  the  West  Vlrplnta  Board 
of  Edncatlon.  This  handbook  will  be  dis- 
trlbotrd  to  all  West  Vh-;;lnls  schools  at  tbm 
arnuil  driver  edixatlon  and  safety  meeting 
at  Jacksona  Mills. 

Because  of  the  ruccess  of  the  program  at 
Logan  High  School,  it  was  voted  at  the 
State  meeting  last  April  to  orgHnlae  a  West 
Vtr»tnla  T>en»  for  Safetr  Onincfl  with  mem- 
ber ciu^)ters  tn  tbe  high  schools  of  West 
Virginia. 

Due  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  yenr  1960  and  the  first 
9  months  of  1961.  enthusiasm  was  at  a  higher 
pitch  than  usupI  when  November  brou<?ht 
with  It  plans  for  the  annual  community 
chest  caokpalgn.  In  spite  of  pride  in  sc- 
compllshment.  the  board  of  directors  realized 
that  raising  tbis  amount  of  money  might 
prove  hard  to  do  because  taxes  had  Increased, 
coet  of  Mvtng  was  on  nn  upward  trend,  and 
at  the  same  time,  appeals  to  the  community 
cbest  were  nKnintlnir.  In  196B-60,  the  com- 
munity chest  goal  of  $75,000  had  not  been 
reached.  In  1960-61,  only  $52,000  of  a  goal 
of  $75,876  was  raised,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  exhaust  surplus  reserves  to  meet  the  budg- 
et. So  the  campaign  committee  decided  to 
PTOfrfoy  jirtrfesslonal  help. 

The  following  campaign  wns  outlined : 

1 .  A  goal  of  $96,570  was  outlined. 

2.  Thomas  Miller  Associates  was  the  com- 
pany blred. 

$.  Extensive  publicity  campaign  Including: 

(a)  Pep  talks  to  all  civic  organizations. 

(b)  Radio  spots  on  saturation  basis. 
Roundtable  discussions  on  activities  of 
various  agencies  helped  by  community  chest. 


(c>  Newspaper  stories  dally  on  actual  re- 
sults gained. 

4.  Different  divisions  set  up  with  workers 
urged  to  complete  work  and  report  quickly. 

6.  Exoellent  syston  of  checking  dally  to 
keep  workers'  entbuslaem  bigb. 

6.  Pinal  wlndup  was  a  hcusc  to  bouse  can- 
vas cockducted  by  all  Woman's  Clubs  In 
county. 

Tbe  results  surpassed  expectatioos : 

1.  Mot  only  did  Logan  County  reai^  Its 
goal. 

2.  Logan  County  was  first  county  In  tbe 
SUte  al  West  Virginia  to  reach  ito  goal  for 
1961-62   community  chest   campaign. 

3.  A  total  of  $10«J223j61  was  subscribed. 

4.  81x  percent  ovcs;  the  goal. 

This  was  considered  by  all  workers  as  a 
perfect  eicample  of  wnat  100  percent  coop- 
eratkHi  can  accompUeh  In  any  conununlty 
uadertak:  ng. 

Thes:e,  then  are  the  areas  of  community 
won  which  show  tbe  most  proaoounccd  pub- 
lic cooperation  among  all  groups,  tbe  most 
progress  adilered  so  fsr  toward   goals: 

1.  Tbe  organization  of  PRIDE. 

(s>  Berf.ase  the  activtles  of  PRIDB  have 
been  eo  numerous,  tbe  minutes  of  PRIDE 
have  been  Included,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  the  wide  variety  of  civic  work 
achieved  by  PRIDB  and  the  disBemlnation 
of  Information  accomplished  by  FKIDE  re- 
sulting in  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
entire  community  to  Its  projects. 

3.  "nie  reactivation  of  tbe  Logan  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5.  Tbe  establishment  of  tbe  Chief  Logan 
Recreation  Area. 

4.  The  organteation  of  the  Sonthem  West 
^rglnla  Highways  Association. 

5.  The  extension  of  a  fine  Logan  IHgh 
School  safety  teens  program  to  schools  In 
county,  and  subsequently  to  other  schools 
in  State  and  Nation. 

6.  A  cleanup  and  beautlficatlon  campaign. 

7.  The  orfanlzatlon  of  the  Verdunville 
Woman's  Clob  for  community  betterment. 

8.  A  community  cbest  campaign  that  was 
one  of  the  few  In  tbe  SUte  to  exceed  Its 
1961-62  goal. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  so  far  in  this 
report  to  explain  any  of  tbe  many  eonunv- 
nlty  projects  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Logan, 
except  those  which  resulted  in  ccmmxmlty 
wide  participation.  However,  along  with 
these  main  accomplishments,  tbe  Woman's 
Club  of  Logan  has  also  worked  hard  with 
splendid  community  support  and  cooperation 
on  their  continuing  projects. 

1 .  Support  of  the  woman's  club  library. 

a.  Economic  plight  of  county  has  caused 
city  and  county  support  to  be  temporarily 
withdrawn,  necessitating  a  community-wide 
solicitation  of  funds  to  keep  the  doors  open. 

2.  Cooperation  with  other  women's  clubs 
in  county  in  making  Logan  County  patients 
in  State  hospitals  happier  and  more  com- 
fortable through  the  banltorla  patients'  aid 
program. 

3.  Participation  In  GF.W.C.  seat  belt 
project. 

EVALUATION    OF    PROJECT 

It  is  conceded  that  without  the  help  of 
many  on  the  professional  level,  State  and 
municipal  chamber  of  commerce  representa- 
tives, the  State  conservation  commission,  the 
Governor's  emergency  relief  measures,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Jack  Lloyd,  the  Appalachian 
Power  Co.,  the  aervlcas  of  Tbcnnas  L.  Miller 
Associates,  and  many  others,  none  of  these 
projects  could  have  been  accompUsbtd. 

The  difficulties  surmounted  have  been 
great,  the  apathy  of  a  one-industry  coal 
mtwi^e  community  being  the  hardest  to 
overcome.  Emotions  have  flared  aiul  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  one  organization  against  an- 
other has  slowed  progress  toward  o\ir  ulti- 
mate goal,  the  diversification  of  Industry 
so   that  Logan   County's   own   citizens   can 
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learn  other  trades,  seek  other  Jobs,  and  re- 
main at  home  In  a  thriving  business  cli- 
mate. 

Individual  differences,  political  and  philo- 
sophical Ideals  have  clashed,  but.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  projects  accomplished  are  proof 
that  personal  and  organizational  pxirpoees 
have  given  way  to  a  wholesome  considera- 
tion of  the  best  interests  of  Logan  County 
as  a  whole,  to  a  greater  degree  In  the  period 
1960-62,  than  in  any  previous  2  years  of  its 
long  and  varied  history. 

That  it  may  be  permanent  and  continuing, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Hylton,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Logan 
Banner,  Logan's  one  dally  newspaper,  a  series 
of   articles   entitled    "We   Point  With   Pride 

to    ,"    apprising    the    public    of    these 

many  accomplishments.  Is  now  running  In 
the  Logan  Banner.  Subsequent  articles, 
written  by  community  leaders,  to  be  pub- 
lished before  March  1,  1962.  will  salute  the 
chief  Logan  recreation  areas,  the  senior  citi- 
zens program,  the  Logan  County  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  the  woman's  club  library,  the 
cleanup  and  beautlflcatlon  campaign,  and 
the  community  chest.  This  series  of  articles 
enumerating  the  accomp' Ishments  of  the 
past  2  years  will  have  paved  the  road  into 
the  final  achievement  of  these  projects  yet 
uncompleted,  and  the  beginning  of  bigger 
and  better  developments  toward  our  final 
goal. 

CONCLTTSION 

In  conclusion,  during  the  past  2  years,  the 
various  segments  of  Logan  County  have  come 
together,  and  that  is  a  beginning.  Through 
the  projects  enumerated  In  this  report,  they 
have  kept  together,  and  that  Is  progress. 
They  have  worked  together,  and  It  is  in  this 
area  that  our  task  is  projected  into  the 
fut\ire.  for  through  working  together  comes 
success. 

CoxTNCiL  or  PRIDE  in  Locan  County — 
Communicating  Organizations 

(As  of  February  1960) 

Logan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Logan  County  Council  of  Garden  Clubs. 

Logan  County  Council  of  PTA. 

Parkway  Garden  Club. 

Girl  Scouts,  W.  &  B.  Building. 

Logan  Ministerial  Association. 

WVOW  Radio  Station. 

Editor,  Logan  Banner. 

Sharpies  Woman's  Club. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Logan  County  Recreation  Commission. 

Holden  Woman's  Club. 

Kiwanis  of  West  Logan. 

Omar  Woman's  Club. 

Junior  Woman's  Club. 

Logan  Woman's  Club. 

Man  Rotary  Club. 

Logan  Senior  High  Activities  Club. 

American  Legion. 

Kiwanis  of  Chapman ville. 

Logan  Rotary  Club. 

Kiwanis  of  Logan. 

Logan  Lions  Club.         ■ 

Women  of  the  Moose. 

DAR. 

SAR. 

Trladelphls  Woman's  Club. 

Chapmanville  Woman's  Club. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Logan  Moose  Club. 

BPOE. 

Logan  Secretaries  Association. 

County  court. 

Community  council  (welfare)  agencies. 

Logan  Temple  Sisterhood. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi. 

(Note. — This  list  does  not  Include  the  In- 
dividual women's  groups  of  several  churches 
nor  the  names  of  Individuals  who  are  in  sup- 
port of  communication  with  PRIDE.) 


cxDNsnrunoNAL  amendment  to 

AUTHORIZE  PRAYER  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOI^S 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>oint. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  778. 
calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  specifically  authorize 
prayers  to  be  offered  and  the  Bible  read 
as  part  of  the  program  of  any  public 
school  in  the  United  States. 

This  amendment,  In  my  iudgment,  is 
urgent — once  and  for  all — to  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  and  shock  occasioned 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision 
forbidding  the  Government;  to  specify 
the  wording  of  a  prayer. 

I  feel  the  decision  was  imwise  for  two 
reasons — first,  that  the  limitation  on  a 
Government  entity  wording  a  prayer 
does  not,  in  itself,  in  my  opinion,  im- 
pose religion  or  make  mandatory  any 
part  of  it.  I  agree  emphatically  with 
Justice  Potter  Stewart's  dissenting 
opinion. 

Secondly.  I  consider  the  decision  un- 
wise, in  that  it  provides  so  great  a  mis- 
understanding and  shock  to  the 
American  people.  Obviously,  the  vast 
majority  of  people  resent  any  inhibition 
of  any  kind  upon  their  personal  and  reli- 
gious beliefs — and  this  decision  was 
played  up  as  such. 

Hitherto  the  Court  has  been  mindful 
of  widespread  effects  of  decisions  and  at 
times  has  declined  to  rule  on  the  meticu- 
lous language  of  some  statute.  Just  why 
the  Court  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
ruling  in  this  case  is  not  clear.  And. 
certainly  the  American  people  have,  as 
they  should  have,  arisen  in  their  wrath 
and  resented  the  decision  just  as  if  it 
were  inhibiting  their  beliefs  or  religious 
practices. 

I  hope  my  resolution,  together  with 
those  of  many  other  Members,  gets  early 
attention — and  I  shall  press  for  its 
adoption. 


LAND-GRANT  SYSTEM   OF   HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmbisr] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTSENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
100  years  ago,  on  July  2.  1862,  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Mor- 
rill Act  establishing  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  By  providing 
incentive  on  a  national  scale,  the  act 
significantly  instilled  into  our  society  the 
revolutionary  principle  of  equal  educa- 
tional  opportunity,   or   as  Hon.   Justin 


Smith  Morrill  put  It,  the  act  provided 
a  nationwide  system  of  higher  education 
"for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
who  want  to  climb  up." 

Echoing  and  reechoing  the  convictions 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Justin  Morrill, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  many  others  who 
saw  in  educational  opportunity  for  all  a 
practical  method  of  making  democracy 
work  are  the  now  existing  68  land-grant 
institutions.  Although  these  institu- 
tions today  make  up  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  our  Nation,  their  weight  is  felt  many 
times  more  throughout  the  world. 

For  example,  land-grant  institutions 
enroll  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  under- 
graduate students,  granting  almost  40 
percent  of  all  doctoral  degrees  in  every 
field  of  study,  about  one -half  of  all  the 
doctorates  in  the  sciences,  engineering, 
and  in  the  health  profession;  all  of  the 
doctorates  in  agriculture,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  doctorates  in  the  arts  and 
languages,  in  business  and  commerce, 
and  in  education  itself.  Almost  half  of 
all  regular  and  Reserve  oflBcers  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  one-quarter  of  all  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  teachers,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  col- 
lege teachers  are  trained  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

The  pulse  of  the  land-grant  philos- 
ophy is  felt  throughout  the  world  for 
land-grant  institutions  educate  26  per- 
cent of  all  foreign  students  studying  in 
the  United  States,  have  36  percent  of  the 
foreign  faculty  here,  provide  41  percent 
of  the  U.S.  professors  serving  overseas, 
and  handle  70  percent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  edu- 
cational programs. 

It  is  no  accident — 

As  President  Conrad  Elvehjem  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  points  out — 

that  more  than  half  of  the  living  Nobel 
Prize  winners  earned  degrees  from  land- 
grant  Institutions,  for  quality  as  well  as 
utility  was  stressed  from  their  beginning. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  especially  proud 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Morrill  Act  because  of  its  consid- 
erable influence  in  particular  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  contributions  of  this  great 
institution — whose  main  campus  is  in 
Madison  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Wisconsin  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent — to  education  in  par- 
ticular and  society  in  general  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention.  But  I  would  like 
to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  one 
traditional  but  rather  modem  and 
unique  outgrowth  from  the  university 
which  I  feel  is  significantly  related  to 
the  principles  toward  which  the  Morrill 
Act  was  directed.  This  concept,  fos- 
tered by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has 
become  known  as  the  Wisconsin  idea — 
"the  idea  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
campus  were  the  boundaries  of  the  State 
and  that  knowledge  should  be  put  to 
work,  in  every  possible  way,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  society."  The  university 
providing  the  unique  strengths  of  its 
faculty  and  fswiilities  became  a  tool  for 
solving  the  problems  of  its  State. 
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A  cnvadcr  of  the  La  FoUeUe  era  (duur- 
BCkcTiaed  the  SUUe  of  Wieconsin  "as  an 

experiment  station  in  politics,  in  aociak 
and  industrial  legislation  in  the  democ- 
ratization of  science  and  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  labaratory  in  which  popu- 
lar Kovemment  Is  betaiK  tested  in  its 
reaction  on  people,  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  on  sociaJ  well-being.-  The  uni- 
versity was  vitally  involved  In  the  vola- 
tile experiment. 

Although  struggling  against  the  doubts 
of  aome  of  its  faculty  members  and 
vigorous  criticism,  by  a  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  State,  the  university  was  de- 
termined to  nurture  the  Wisconsin  Idea,. 
Staff  mcmix^rs  helped  to  draft  refonn 
legislation  and  they  served  on  various 
rcgxilatory  commissions.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  history  digest  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  "the  doctrine  of  service  to  the 
State  was  implemented  in  the  large-scale 
extension  work  in  sponsoring  research  to 
obvious  economic  benefit  to  WLseonsin. 
Tbcse  activities  were  given  wide  publicity 
which  helped  the  university  to  acquire 
the  reputation  for  being  at  the  forefront 
of  higiier  education.  The  success  with 
which  the  university  served  the  new 
forces  in  the  State  began  to  Influence 
other  institutions  both  In  America  and 
abroad.  The  feeling  that  the  university 
was.  in  fact,  an  arm  of  the  State  turned 
Wisconsin's  citlzrns  toward  it.  demand- 
ing specialized  aid.  The  resiilt  was  the 
invlgoration  of  the  university's  agricul- 
ture work  and  the  development  of  gen- 
eral extension." 

How  well  Robert  Frost  poetically  de- 
picted the  university  when  he  praised 
the  foundations  <A  democracy  and  excel- 
lerice  of  the  university  as  "bringing 
quality  out  of  qixantlty."  And  how  weU 
President  Elvehjem  characterized  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Morrill  idea  that — 

The  idea  of  a  State  unlrerslty  supported 
by  the  public  to  help  all  people  live  a  bet- 
ter life,  free  to  seek  the  truth  wherever  It 
might  lead,  open  to  an  who  could  benefit 
from  it — was  inspired  and  strengthened  by 
tb«  Morrill  Land  Orant  Act.  One  proof  of 
tbe  Idea'fe  cffecUvcness  lies  atop  the  tun  that 
rtaea  from  the  shorss  of  La^  ItendoCa.  How 
well  this  idea  is  carried  forward  in  the  jrar* 
ahead  may  well  determine  tbc  future  coutm 
of  America  and  ths  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  extol  the  university 
of  my  State,  but  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  citi- 
zens to  the  Tltal  American  spirit  whi(^ 
is  bom  and  reborn  a  tliousand  times 
daily  on  our  American  campuses.  Our 
country  stands  out  proudly  amcnag  the 
nations  of  the  vorld  in  responding  to 
educational  needs.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
time  then  to  recall  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  said.  He  spoke  of  proriding 
opportunities  for  education  to  the  poor, 
tm  "we  hope  to  avail  the  State  of  those 
talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liber- 
ally anaosig  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but 
which  perish  withoot  use.  Bat  of  all 
'  views  none  is  more  important,  none  more 
legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the 
people  the  safe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate, 
guardians  of  their  own  liberty ."  And  as 
further  pointed  out.  the  people  can  be 
rendered  safe,  Xxf  education. 


Thus  again  I  voukl  like  to  extend  my 
apiireciation  to  the  Morrill  idea,  and 
those  institutions  created  in  its  image. 
We  must  never  forget  tlie  idea  of  equal 
educational  (H>p(M'tuuity  for  all,  regard- 
Ireas  of  origin,  dependent  only  on  ability. 
We  must  provide  ttie  right  for  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  attempt  the 
climb  up. 


URGING  INCREASE  OF  MINIMUM 
DRINKING  AGE  TO  21 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DaBiwuaol  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCOKO. 

Tint   SPEAKER.    Is   there    obi^ectiaa 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ser- 
cral  days  ago  I  si^med  a  petition  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues  represent- 
ing the  States  cA  the  Greater  New  Eng- 
land area  which  urged  the  responsible 
government  leaders  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  raise  the  minimum  drinking  age 
of  their  SUte  to  21. 

I  cannot  nnphasize  enough  the  se- 
riousness of  this  problem  as  it  affects 
the  moral  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
young  peoi^e  ot  my  State.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  any  teenager  may  cross 
the  border  into  New  York  and  be  serred 
at  one  of  the  m^ny  accessible  bcu-s  and 
package  stores  located  only  a  short  dis- 
tance frcn.  the  Connecticut  line.  The 
number  of  automobile  accidents  invcrfv- 
ing  these  young  people  upon  returning 
to  their  homes  is  alarming,  but  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  helpless  in 
preventing  this  needless  slaughter  be- 
cause of  the  present  New  York  law. 

Radio  station  WMCA  serves  the 
Greater  New  York  City  area  and  as  a 
member  of  the  communications  field  is 
obliged  to  exercise  discretion  in  dealing 
with  issues  affecting  its  listeners. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  this  station  deaUng  with 
teenage  drinking  which  I  feel  is  irre- 
sponsible and  immature  in  its  approach 
to  this  pressing  problem.  The  tone  of 
the  editorial  is  phrased  so  as  to  appeal 
to  the  lowest  of  emotions.  The  battle- 
scan-ed  veteran  and  his  wife  are  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  a  drink  in  sdl  States 
except  New  York.  This  Is  a  terrible  In- 
justice according  to  the  editors  of  this 
radio  station,  but  obviously  they  have 
never  considered  the  majority  of  fun- 
seeking  teenagers  who  are  not  fighting 
heroes  and  who  still  persist  in  crossing 
into  New  York  merely  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  end  up  maimed  and  scaiTed 
from  a  horrible  automobile  accident. 

New  York  is  the  only  State  in  this 
country  which  allows  young  people  18 
years  of  age  to  purchase  hard  liquor. 
3ret  WMCA  suggests  that  New  York's 
neighboring  States  "can  keep  thrfr  18, 
19,  and  20  year  okls  at  home  much  more 
easily  by  lowering  their  minimum  drink- 
ing age  to  18."  The  peoi^  of  Con- 
necticut are  anxious  to  have  their  chil- 
dren grow  iQ)  in  an  atmoqabere  which 


is  beneficial  to  their  health  and  hmq>i- 
ness.  The  age  al  21  is  socm  enough  to 
permit  young  people  to  have  access  to 
BYcohcHit  bererages,  I  think  we  can  all 

agree. 

I  hope,  along  with  countless  other  cit- 
izens of  these  United  States,  that  this 
issue  can  be  resolved  in  a  rational  man- 
ner, and  1  again  appeal  to  the  New  York 
authorities  to  reconsider  the  present  law 
allowing  the  purchase  of  Hqnor  by  per- 
sons orer  18  years  of  age. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  IN  PUR- 
CHASE OF  MEATS  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes^ 

Mr.  QiUTU.  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  (£LR.  7871) 
to  extend  consumer  protection  in  the 
purchase  of  meats  and  meat  products  by 
making  Federal  inspection  available  to 
several  hundred  large  pckcking  plants. 
My  statement  at  that  time  was  as 
follows: 

I  hare  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire more  cocnnoercial  slaughtering  plants 
to  be  federally  Inspected.  The  law  now 
requires  inspcctton  only  of  those  plants 
whk:h  sell  meat  in  otber  States. 

This  t2lll  would  also  cover  those  plants 
which  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  na- 
tional labor  laws  whether  or  not  they  ac- 
tually sell  In  other  States. 

Under  the  Wagner,  Taft-Hartley  and  Lan- 
drum-Gnahi  Acts,  wc  proridc  regulations  and 
protect  the  rights  of  both  management  and 
emp>loyees  but  ignore  the  protection  of  the 
consiuner  ol  their  products  in  20  percent  of 
the  mediiun  and  large  slaughtering  plants. 
Some  of  the  plants  which  avoid  selling 
across  State  lines  are  much  larger  than 
many  that  do. 

There  are  now  about  2.600  nonfederally 
Inspected  medium  and  large  slaughtering 
(rianta  in  the  Nation  of  irtiich  900  slaughter 
more  than  3  millifHi  povmds  each  per  year. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  sale  of  meat 
products  in  a  "deceitful  form." 

Some  meat  such  as  ham  is  not  sold  in  con- 
tainers and  this  provision  would  prohibit  the 
sale  of  meat  not  In  containers  such  as  ham 
with  large  amounts  of  water  pumped  Into 
the  veins  withoot  dearly  Informing  the  con- 
suiacr  of  this  fact. 

Owners  and  dealers  with  sick  or  diseased 
animals  which  would  probably  be  condemned 
at  a  federally  inspected  plant  often  sell 
them  to  nonfederally  Inspected  plants. 
About  7  percent  of  all  animals  are  found  to 
have  some  condition  or  disease  that  requires 
a  partial  condemnatlan  of  the  carcass. 

People  generaUy  believe  an  meat  sold  in 
stores  has  been  inspected  by  con4>etent  au- 
thorities, when  in  fact  about  15  percent  of 
the  meat  slau^tered  commercially  In  the 
Unrted  States  has  iKJt  been  inspected  by  com- 
petent authorities,  either  Federal  or  local, 
and  meat  prodvicts  slaughtered  or  processed 
in  plants  not  subject  to  Federal  laws  have 
also  been  adxilterated,  under  a  deceptive 
name  and  In  a  deceiving  form. 

Hams  have  been  found  to  have  had  td 
much  as  SO  percent  of  their  weight  in 
pumped  into  the  veina.  Washing 
pound  that  will  make  un&t  meat  appear 
bright  has  been  found  In  meat  products  and 
flour  has  been  added  to  bolognas  far  hi  ex- 
cess of  the  3  percent  permitted  by  Federal 
regnlattons  without  InformatiTe  labeling 
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Although  16  percent  of  the  federally  in- 
spected meat  in  the  United  States  is  slaugh- 
tered in  Iowa.  Iowa  Legislatures  have  never 
provided  for  a  State  meat-inspection  sys- 
tem to  protect  consumers  of  meat  from 
plants  which  are  not  federally  Inspected. 
There  are  now  at  least  24  medium  and  large 
saughterlng  plants  In  Iowa,  and  9  of  these 
plants  slaughter  more  than  2  million  pounds 
per  year.  This  situation  has  permitted  the 
growth  of  plants  that  can  adulterate  meat 
and  meat  products  with  large  quantities  of 
foreign  materials  so  long  as  they  do  not  sell 
outside  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  suggested  several  amend- 
ments to  my  proposal,  and  in  order  that 
the  alternative  suggestions  can  be  fully 
considered.  I  am  introducing  a  new  bill 
incorporating  their  suggested  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to 
all  the  proposed  changes  but  believe  they 
can  be  better  considered  if  such  a  bill 
is  introduced.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
study  and  support  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  our  Nation. 


REPUBLIC   OF   THE   CONGO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix]  is  recognized 
for  15,  minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  30  marks 
the  day  when  freedom  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo  was  proclaimed  2  years  ago 
by  Belgian  King  Baudouin  after  more 
than  50  years  of  occupation.  Since  that 
fateful  day  the  Congo  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  news  and  the  country 
itself  has  been  torn  by  tribal  conflict 
and  civil  dissension  in  part  caused  by  its 
native  population  but  to  a  greater  de- 
gree by  the  cupidity  of  outside  vested 
interests  determined  to  secure  their 
holdings  and  perpetuate  their  economic 
and  social  supremacy  there.  May  30, 
1959.  formally  closed  a  vicious  chapter 
of  Congolese  domination,  enslavement, 
and  profiteering  by  European  and  Amer- 
ican enterprisers  which  dated  back  to 
the  early  18th  century  and  slave- trading 
days.  During  which  period  successive 
waves  of  foreigners  skirted  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Congo  River  Basin  raid- 
ing and  kidnaping,  attacking  and  in- 
vading, subsequently  partitioning  and 
finally  overcoming  the  heartland  of  the 
African  Continent. 

On  behalf  of  all  believers  in  freedom 
of  these  United  States — both  living  and 
dead,  including  those  noble  souls  who 
cried  out  at  the  turn  of  this  century 
against  the  reign  of  terror  which  accom- 
panied the  Belgian  imperialists'  entry 
into  the  Congo,  who  deplored  the  cutting 
off  of  Congolese  hands  for  insufficient 
rubber  production — in  the  Kasai  and  in 
the  Katanga — I  bring  you  greetings  and 
trust  you  may  know  peace  and  plenty 
from  your  rich  earth  in  your  time.  On 
behalf  of  the  Afro-American  citizens  of 
this  country,  from  those  who  trace  one- 
fifth  of  their  ancestors  to  the  Congo, 
we  share  your  determination  to  survive 
and  live  as  freemen  in  your  native  land. 
Afro-American  concern  for  their  brother 
Africans  is  no  less  great  than  that  reg- 


istered by  nationals  among  us  from 
Hungary,  Poland,  Yugoslavia.  We, 
more  than  any  other  group  in  the  United 
States  know  what  it  means  to  have  been 
enslaved  and  denied  freedom  and  an 
opportunity  for  personal  development 
and  community  advancement. 

The  Congo  produces  60  percent  of  the 
world's  cobalt,  70  percent  of  its  Indus- 
trial diamonds  and  about  10  percent  of 
its  copper  and  tin.  Its  variety  of  ex- 
ports is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
African  country  except  that  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  The  tumultuous  rapids 
of  the  Congo  River  could  provide  the 
nation  with  one  of  the  worlds  most  im- 
pressive hydroelectric  outputs,  which  in 
turn  could  provide  a  vast  complex  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  Ruhr  industrial 
basin. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Africa's  min- 
eral resources  were  suddenly  cut  off 
from  the  United  States  and  her  NATO 
Allies,  and  especially  those  from  the 
Congo,  our  industries  could  grind  to  a 
halt.  The  development  of  Congo  re- 
sources together  with  the  preservation 
of  Congolese  good  will  is  vitally  essen- 
tial to  the  expanding  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe;  and 
will  be  of  increasing  importance,  in  these 
respects,  in  the  decades  which  lie  ahead. 

We.  therefore,  express  our  absolute 
certainty  that  these  resources  will  be 
developed  by  a  free,  democratic,  un- 
trammeled  people  and  government  of 
the  Congo  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  incredible  that  those  who  have 
grown  rich  from  wealth  drawn  from  the 
good  earth  at  such  great  cost  to  Afri- 
can life,  liberty,  and  economy  should 
attempt  now  to  nullify  the  freedom 
granted  the  Congolese  people  by  King 
Baudouin  in  1959.  With  money  netted 
from  helpless  underpaid  native  Congo- 
lese, European  settlers  and  profiteers 
seek  now  to  draw  other  nations  to  their 
side  with  charges  of  "the  most  serious 
crimes  against  humanity"  in  total  dis- 
regard to  duly  appointed  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  acting  under  Instruc- 
tions of  member  nations  dedicated  to 
insuring  justice  to  people  in  their  native 
land  that  peace  may  prevail  in  this  nu- 
clear age. 

There  are  some  in  this  country  who 
have  been  seduced,  unfortunately,  by  the 
propaganda  of  20th-century  pirates  who 
ttirough  fraud,  deception,  and  misrepre- 
sentation aspire  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
Western  Powers,  especially  that  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  guarantee 
their  ill-gotten  gains;  thereby,  sabo- 
taging the  hard-earned  independence 
recently  won  by  the  Congolese  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  risk  the  prophecy  that 
ttiis  freedom  of  which  we  speak  will 
never  be  relinquished  by  the  Congolese 
or  by  any  of  the  emerging  nations  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  that  this 
freedom  will  be  cherished  with  rever- 
ential regard  and  that  spirit  will  one 
day  mold  all  Africa's  E>eople  into  one 
great  nation  as  we  are  one. 

The  Congo  needs  us  and  we  need  the 
Congo.  May  all  of  us  citizens  of  this 
country,  some  true  brothers  of  African 
natives,  pledge   our  mutual  help   and 


assistance  In  a  world  growing  smaller 
every  day  and  more  dependent  one  upon 
the  other. 


GREATER      MUSKEGON'S      SECOND 
ANNUAL  SEAWAY  FESTIVAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michigan  1  Mr.  Griffin  1  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  opening  of  a  gala,  weeklong 
festival  at  Muskegon,  Mich..  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent. 

Greater  Muskegon's  second  annual 
Seaway  festival  runs  from  June  30. 
through  July  7.  It  will  serve  our  State 
and  the  Nation  as  an  impressive  reminder 
of  the  great  step  forward  which  was 
taken  by  Congress  when  It  authorized 
and  appropriated  funds  to  develop  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Muskegon,  largest  city  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan's east  shore,  boasts  the  finest  nat- 
ural deepwater  harbor  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  improved  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $3  million.  It  is  formed 
by  Muskegon  Lake  and  connected  with 
Lake  Michigan  by  a  channel  6.050  feet 
long.  240  feet  wide,  and  21  feet  deep. 
There  are  17  commercial  docks,  public 
and  private,  serving  local  industries 
through  12  oversea  ship  lines  and  all 
lake  shipping  lines.  No  tugs  are  re- 
quired for  berthing  or  turnaround.  More 
than  4  million  tons  of  cargo  are  handled 
annually.  There  is  shipside  rail  and 
truck  service. 

Opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
in  1959  made  Michigan  the  principal 
maritime  State  on  the  Nation's  new 
fourth  seacoast.  Now  80  percent  of  the 
world's  merchant  fieet  can  reach  Mich- 
igan seaports.  19  of  which  handle  a  mil- 
lion or  more  tons  of  shipping  annually. 

Michigan's  future  in  world  trade  is 
assured.  It  ranks  third  among  the  14 
leading  industrial  States  in  productivity 
as  measured  both  by  value  added  per 
production  worker  and  by  value  added 
per  man-hour.  Michigan  has  a  highly 
diversified  skilled  labor  force,  manning 
365  different  types  of  industry  found 
within  the  State. 

Muskegon  is  highly  favored  in  this 
industrial  complex  by  its  outstanding 
selection  of  industrial  sites  with  excep- 
tional advantages,  including  water  for 
transportation,  for  Industry,  and  for 
recreation.  Muskegon  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  the  industrial  foundation 
plan  through  which  building  require- 
ments of  new  industries  were  met  under 
a  loan  plan. 

Now  a  community  of  more  than  100,- 
000  persons,  Muskegon  sprang  from  a 
fur  trading  post;  earned  its  first  title  in 
1887  as  "Lumber  Queen  of  the  World ' 
and  it  second  title  in  World  War  n  as 
an  "Arsenal  of  Democracy." 

One  of  Muskegon's  distinguished  citi- 
zens, John  C.  Beukema,  served  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Board.  He  and  other 
leaders  there  long  have  recognized  the 
city's  potential  in  world  trade.  It  was 
this  sort  of  farsightedness  that  led  to 
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staging  of  the  flna  seaway  festival  last 
summer  and  now  to  planning  for  the  sec- 
ond annual  seaway  festival. 

The  spacious  L.  C.  Walker  Sports 
Arena,  where  many  of  the  indoor  festi- 
val events  will  be  held,  was  dedicated  by 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  October  27,  1960.  The  arena  also  is 
home  of  the  famed  Muskegon  Zephyrs 
Hockey  Team,  1D62  champions  of  the 
International  Hockey  League  and  win- 
ners of  the  Turner  Cup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  seaway  festi- 
val will  be  a  land -sea -air -.space  affair, 
with  attractions  ranging  from  fiylng 
demonstrations  to  displays  of  a  three- 
stage  75 -foot  Atlas  missile  of  the  type 
that  rockets  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn  into 
orbit,  and  a  Snark  missile.  If  plans 
work  out.  Colonel  Glenn's  globe-circling 
capsule  Fnendship  7  will  be  there  too. 

The  Blue  Angels,  famed  Navy  preci- 
sion fiylng  team,  will  take  to  the  air 
over  Muskegon  on  July  4.  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  Navy's  Starflight  gym- 
nastics UtJa.  The  woman  member  of 
the  gymnastic  team  is  Mary  L.  Hutchins, 
a  WAVE  from  Muskegon  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Base  Training  Command 
headquarters.  Pensacola.  Fla. 

The  Niivy  Department  has  been  di- 
rected to  arrange  July  4  visits  by  surface 
units,  and  festival  directors  are  hopeful 
of  securiiig  appearance  of  an  Atlantic 
fleet  submarine,  destroyer,  or  other  ves- 
sel. Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  Minard,  officer 
In  charge  of  Muskegon's  Naval  Training 
Center  e.nd  a  festival  director,  says 
Ninth  District  Naval  headquarters  has 
approved  a  weekend  visit  by  two  PCE's 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Squadron. 

Other  events  will  include  a  'Nation- 
aUty  Night"  program;  Brunswick  Cup 
races  sartctioned  by  the  Michigan  Out- 
board Racing  Association;  jazz  concert; 
carnival  midway;  ox  roast;  spwrts  car 
gymkana;  Miss  Michigan  pageant; 
Woodland  antique  auto  tour;  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  McOraft  Park  Bandshell. 
featuring  music  of  the  West  Shore  Sym- 
phony, Muskegon  Community  Band,  and 
the  Coem(H>olitan  Male  Chorus. 

Mr.  Sp^eaker,  all  this  should  make  clear 
that  Muf;kegon's  second  annual  seaway 
festival,  June  30  to  July  7,  will  be  a  great 
success  and  that  Muskegon  and  her  sis- 
ter cities  throughout  Michigan's  Water 
Wonderland  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
progress  made  possible  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence S«?away  and  expanding  world 
trade. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryak  of  New  York,  for  60  minutes, 
on  July  9. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gray),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Nix  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gray), 
for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Griffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wallhauskr),  for  10  minutes,  today. 


its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  2,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  xminimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  RiLKY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

lilr.  KoRNiGAY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henderson)  from  Saturday,  June  30, 
through  July  3,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  include  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Speaker  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wallhauser)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2429.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  St.  John, 
V.I..  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2660.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  national  trans- 
portation system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  (3onunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJ%.  8031.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  cer- 
tain regulatory  authority  over  television  re- 
ceiving  apparatus. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.3161.  An  act  to  (nrovide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  uminimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  37  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3256.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  make 
any  bank  organized  under  the  laws  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa  eligible  to  apply  for  insurance 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Act,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the   Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  Administrate^^, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"A  bill  to  provide  additional  authorization 
iinder  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  of  appropriations  for  loans  for  the  pro- 
vision of  bousing  for  elderly  families  and 
persons";  to  the  (Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Cc«ninittee  on  Government 
Operations.  Twenty-first  report  pertaining 
to  administration  of  grants  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (Rept.  No.  1958).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRAY : 
HJR.  12379.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3603 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  certain 
veterans  to  benefits  forfeited  befwe  Sep- 
tember 1,  1959;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  HERIiONG: 
HH.  12380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax- 
ation of  a  life  insurance  company  which 
owns  a  controlled  insvirance  subsidiary  and 
to  subtract  from  the  policyholders'  surplus 
acco\int  unused  tax  credits;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  12381.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
fOT  family  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  C3onamittee  on  Interstate  and  Pcw- 
elgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  ot  Iowa; 

H.R^  12382.  A  blU  to  extend  Federal  meat 

Inspection  and  to  permit  cooperation  with 

State  meat  inspection  services  and  for  other 

piirposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMKTKR: 
H.R.  12383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  public  to  provide  sup- 
port fOT  the  United  Nations  through  the  pur- 
chase of  peace  bonds;  to  the  C(Hnmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HAQAN  of  Georgia: 

H.J.  Rea.  798.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  pub- 
lic schools  or  other  public  bodies  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  794.  Joint  resolution  reqtiestlng 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tem- 
porary Import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  795.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
annendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H.J.  Res.   79fl.  Jo4nt  resolution  proposing 
an  mnendment  to  the  Conatltutton  of  th« 
United  States  to  permit  the  uae  of  pray«r  In 

public  schools;    to   the    Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.J.  Res.  797.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  lunendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  permitting  nonsectartan  prayer 
In  public  achools  or  other  public  places  If 
participation  therein  U  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  Introduced  a 
bill  (HJl.  12384)  for  the  relief  of  Ouzln  Del- 
man.  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  lakl  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

97&.  By  Mr.  DOLB:  Petition  of  95  citizens 
of  the  Oberiin.  Kans.,  community  agalnat  the 
enactment  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  (HJl. 
4222) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

376.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  W.  J. 
Brown,  State  overseer.  Church  of  Ood.  ElU- 
cott  City.  Md..  relative  to  protesting  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  New  York 
State  BoiU'd  of  Regents  prayer  case,  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  prayer  In  public  as- 
semblies; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

377.  Also  petition  of  Bennerd  James  Craig. 
Leavenworth,  Kans..  relative  to  a  redress  of 
grievance  relating  to  a  sentence  imposed 
upon  the  petitioner,  Bennerd  James  Craig; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Facts  on  Commiuiitt  Propaganda — VII: 
Provisiont  of  Konte  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NKBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1962 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  misunderstand- 
ings, deliberate  or  otherwise,  wliich  have 
occurred  about  the  House  action  in 
adopting  a  ban  on  free  or  subsidized 
delivery  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Charges  of  censorship  were  raised  in 
one  paper;  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  somehow  imagined  the  amend- 
ment interfered  with  the  right  to  read 
Communist  propaganda. 

In  order  to  clear  up  these  misunder- 
standings, the  following  material  was 
prepared.  It  pertains  to  section  12  of 
H.R.  7927.  the  postal  rate  biU. 

The  part  VII  concludes  the  current 
general  material  prepared  in  answer  to 
queries  from  the  press,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  interested  citizens  and  groups. 
In  summary,  the  parts  were  as  follows: 
"Part  I:  Universal  Postal  Union";  "Part 
II:  Volume  of  Communist  Propaganda"; 
"Part  ni :  American  Publications  in  Rus- 
sia"; "Part  rV:  A  Profit  for  the  United 
States?";  "Part  V:  'Free'  Delivery?"; 
"Part  VI:  Free  Exchange  of  Ideas";  and 
"Part  VII:  Provisions  of  House  Amend- 
ment." 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

Pbovisions  or  Housa  Amxnomknt 

There  Is  no  mail  censorship  in  this  amend- 
ment. The  sanctity  and  privacy  of  flrst- 
class  maU  remains  in  full  force.  Second-  and 
third-class  domestic  mall  and  international 
printed  matter  can  be  opened  for  inspection 
as  has  always  been  true.  It  Is  even  called 
open  mall. 

If  large  quantities  of  first-class  mall  are 
suspect,  there  are  regular  legal  procedures 
which  have  been  In  effect  for  years  whereby 
the  proper  ofllclals  may  apply  to  the  courts 
for  a  search  warrant  to  open  such  flrst-cli^ss 
mall.  A  good  case  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  made  to  the  courts  before  such  a  warrant 
will  be  Issued.  This  provision  gives  authori- 
ties an  avenue  of  Inspection  now  for  first- 


class  mall  suspected  of  containing  dope, 
hard-core  pornography  or  other  nonmailable 
matter. 

There  is  no  attempt  through  this  amend- 
ment to  deny  people  the  right  which  is  theirs 
to  read  anything  they  want  to.  CommvuUst 
material — books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets 
of  every  description — may  still  be  obtained, 
because  they  can  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
try and  then  mailed  via  parcel  post.  This 
is  true  because  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  the  postal  rate  provisions  in  this  bill,  and 
this  bill  does  not  set  parcel  post  rates.  Par- 
cel post  pays  Its  own  way  because  rates  are 
set  by  executive  agencies  at  a  l>reak-even 
level  to  cover  expenses  involved. 

The  big  difference  Is  that  under  the  amend- 
ment Communist  propaganda  would  have  to 
be  distributed  here  at  the  expense  of  the 
sender  with  the  Post  Office  Department  gain- 
ing ample  revenue  for  the  use  of  the  malls. 
We  would  no  longer  handle  and  deliver  this 
material  at  our  taxpayers'  expense  or  at 
subsidized  rates. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Section  12  of  H.R.  7927  reads: 

"In  furtherance  of  this  authority  to  coun- 
teract adverse  usage  of  the  malls  and  to 
reduce  the  domestic  postal  deficit,  no  inter- 
national mall  handling  arrangement  under 
which  any  postal  rate,  whether  or  not  recip- 
rocal, is  established,  shall  permit  the  receipt, 
handling,  transport,  or  delivery  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  of  maU  matter 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
Communist  political  propaganda. 

"No  United  States  postal  rate  established 
by  the  Postage  Revision  Act  of  1962  shall 
be  available  for  the  receipt,  handling,  trans- 
portation, or  delivery  of  maU  matter  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  be  Communist  political  propaganda 
financed  or  sponsored  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  any  Communist  controlled  government." 

It  does  not  take  a  lawyer  to  see  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  first  amend- 
ment and  section  12.  Section  12  does  not 
prohibit  any  American  from  reading,  saying, 
printing,  or  publishing  anything.  It  does 
not  stop  him  from  receiving  Communist- 
printed  matter. 

Furthermore,  any  newspaper,  radio  or  TV 
station  can  carry  all  the  news  it  want*  to 
about  the  Soviet  bloc  nations.  Including 
full-length  speeches  by  Soviet  officials  If  so 
desired.  This  will  always  be  possible  unless 
the  publication  Is  controlled  or  sponsored 


directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  Communist-con- 
trolled government.  Our  free  press  Is  not 
so  controlled  and  therefore  the  propaganda 
amendment  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  freedom  of  the  press. 


Address  by  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack  to  the  49th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Saturday,  June  30,  1962 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18.  1962.  our  distinguished  Speaker  Johm 
W.  McCoRMACK  addressed  the  49th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Rivera 
and  Harbors  Congress  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Speaker  extended  the  greetings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
demonstrated  once  again  his  personal 
concern  for  every  facet  of  the  well-being 
of  this  great  Nation.  There  is  no  flood 
control  problem  in  John  McCormack  s 
congressional  district.  Massachusetts 
faces  no  famine-or-flood  paradox  such 
as  is  common  in  many  of  our  Western 
States.  The  Speaker's  constituents  do 
not  lose  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  rich 
soil  in  annual  flood  damage.  Yet 
Speaker  McCobmack  realizes  these 
problems  exist  in  many  areas  of  the 
country,  draining  and  sapping  our  re- 
sources and  our  potential  strength. 
John  McCokmack  has  always  been  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  programs  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  develop  the  water 
resources  of  our  Nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  Speaker  McCoa- 
MACK's  address  to  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  which  dramatizes 
the  importance  of  this  organization's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Nation  and 
graphically  illustrates  our  own  distin- 
guished Speaker's  understanding  and 
concern  with  one  of  the  vital  problems 
of  our  day. 
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The  speech  follows: 
GannNoa  Pkom  tss  Housk  or  Rkpebsknta- 

TIVBB    TO    THS    i&TB    NATIONAL    CONVENTIOM 

or    THX    National    Rnrcas    and    HAaBoaa 
CoNcacsi. 

(Address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  McCokmack 
Of  Massa<;husetts.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives) 

My  very  good  friend.  Speaker  Martin. 
President  Buckman,  my  good  friend,  Senator 
Wiley,  my  good  friend,  Bob  Slkes.  General 
Clarke  and  Colonel  Press,  and  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I'm  very  happy  to  Join  with  you 
on  this  occasion.  It  happens  that  I  repre- 
sent a  coagresslonal  district  that  hasnt 
even  got  a  ureek  in  It.  We  have  the  Nei>on8et 
River,  but  you  wouldnt  even  call  It  a  creek 
in  most  piirts  of  the  country.  There's  no 
problem  al>out  flood  control,  in  connection 
with  the  Keponset  River,  so  I  refer  to  that 
to  indicate,  like  w«  have  no  farms  In  my 
district,  we  have  no  flood  control  problems. 
But  I've  always  been  Interested  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours.  To  me  It's  a  union 
of  States  a2id  not  50  States  separate  and  dis- 
tinct froir.  one  another.  And  when  the 
great  resources  that  are  going  to  waste  could 
be  marshaled  for  the  public  Interest,  and 
when  the  jieople  la  any  part  of  the  country 
are  faced  « tth  that  constant  fear  and  danger 
of  floods  proper  and  effective  action  should 
be  taken. 

I  also  r.hlnk  tbet  adequate  protection 
should  be  ^ven  to  the  people  of  the  various 
sections  of  our  coimtry  who.  as  I  said,  are 
faced  with  that  constant  fear  of  floods  com- 
ing down  EJid  endangering  life  and  property. 
So.  having  that  In  mind,  back  In  the  ISSO's, 
I  introduciid  a  bill  In  Congress,  which  is  now 
law.  TouTe  probably  acquainted  with  it. 
Tou  probably  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  K  fellow  In  Congress,  coming  from 
a  district  that  hasn't  got  a  flood  control 
project  or  problem  Is  the  author. 

Prior  to  that  there  was  a  Federal-State 
relationship,  as  you'll  remember,  where  the 
State  had  to  furnish  the  lands  free  and 
clear  froir.  all  encumbrances  and  pay  the 
admlnistrf  tive  expenses,  and  that  was  the 
difficulty  to  a  number  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  A:id  I  always  felt  that  the  problem 
of  a  river  where  danger  existed,  and  a  river 
flowed  thiotigh  two  or  more  States,  was  a 
problem  tlie  Federal  Government. 

And  then  I  introduced  another  bill — I'm 
not  trying  to  advertise  myself,  because  there 
are  no  votos  here  for  me.  but  simply  to  show 
my  interest  in  the  great  work  you've  l>een  do- 
ing— I  abo  Introduced  another  bill  some 
years  ago.  which  you  probably  have  heard 
of.  That  was  the  bill  giving  authority  for 
the  Army  Engineers  to  buUd  projects  up  to 
not  exceeding  $350,000  each  year  without 
speciflc  authority  for  each  project  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  and  they  could  apportion 
from  the  blanket  or  general  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  that  piu-pose.  So 
I've  followed  your  work  throughout  the 
years.  I'^e  addreeeed  your  conventions  or 
conferenc4«  in  the  past.  And  I'm  very  happy 
to  be  here  on  this  occasion  and  my,  what  I 
think  is  concrete  action  on  my  part — not 
words— evidence  the  fact  that  I  have  coop- 
erated as  It  Member  of  Congress  in  every  way 
possible  because  I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
lntroduce<l  both  those  bills  and  both  of  them 
are  now  upon  the  statute  books  of  our 
country. 

As  I  Bsld,  it  la  with  great  pride  that  I 
appear  here  to  bring  a  word  of  greeting  from 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress.  I  am  proud 
that  thl^great  organliatlon  Is  presided  over 
by  a  mosi  able  and  distinguished  colleague, 
on  this  occasion,  by  my  very  dear  friend 
from  Mafsachusetts.  Speaker  Maxtin.  who 
preceded  me  by  some  years  in  the  office 
which  I  BOW  hold.  No  Member  of  Congress, 
and  no  person  la  or  out  of  Congresa  has 
worked  nriore  diligently  or  more  effectively 
for  tbe  development  of  rivers  and  harbors 
for  thU  Nation  than  my  good  friend.  Jos 


Martin.  And  what  I  say  about  Jos  Martin 
goes  for  Bob  Sikes.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Bob 
called  me  up  to  remind  me — he  called  me  up 
yesterday  to  be  sure  to  remind  me  to  be  here 
today.  T^e  best  evidence  of  the  Interest  of 
Congress — of  the  Congress,  both  branches — 
in  your  organization  Is  the  men  who  are  your 
Vice  Presidents  on  the  congressional  level — 
Bob  Sikes.  Jok  Martin,  John  Blatnik  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  Senator  Holland, 
Senator  Wilet,  who's  here.  Senator  Yar- 
BOROuoH  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I'm  very 
happy  to  be  on  the  program  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Wisconsin.  Senator 
Wilet.  I  Join  all  these  colleagues  of  mine 
from  both  branches  of  the  Congress,  In  ex- 
tending greetings  from  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  your  great  organization — and  it 
is  a  great  one.  You  do  great  work  and  I 
know  it — which  is  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America  for  the  American  people. 

I  would  probably  leave  a  better  impression 
with  all  of  you  if  I  merely  said  amen  to 
what  has  already  l>een  said  by  General  Clarke 
and  Colonel  Press  and  which  will  be  said  by 
Senator  Wilet.  I  have  favored  all  phases  of 
all  programs  designed  to  conserve  water  and 
soil.  I — again  not  boasting — I  have  rather  a 
proud  feeling  that  I  have  never  voted  In  34 
years  against  a  bill  that  came  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  authorizing  a  proj- 
ect. That  Includes  Tennessee  Valley,  wheth- 
er your  views  are  for  it  or  not,  Boulder  Dam. 
upper  Colorado,  only  a  few  years  ago. "back  4 
or  5  years  ago.  when  I  made  statements  in 
support  of  It.  and  all  of  the  other  bills  that 
have  come  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  it  carries  out  my  broad  view- 
point of  this  great  Nation  of  ours  In  mar- 
shaling the  natural  resources  to  serve  our 
people.  I  have  supported  the  projects  In  all 
sections  of  the  country  aimed  at  controlling 
the  ravages  of  floods  and  opening  up  our 
waterways  for  the  benefit  of  man,  conserva- 
tion of  water,  conservation  of  soil,  recrea- 
tion, hydroelectric  power,  flood  control,  irri- 
gation. These  are  things  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  do.  I  am  proud  of  the  steps 
being  taken  along  this  line  in  my  own  State. 
We  are  developing  upstream  flood  control  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England 
States  in  the  manner  and  on  a  scale  that 
will  be  a  model  for  this  Nation.  We  are  ex- 
panding the  breadbasket  of  our  State.  This 
is  one  of  the  methods  open  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  to  meet  the  challenge  of  such 
an  ever-expanding  population  which  will  In 
time  play  an  important  part  also  in  connec- 
tion with  our  whole  American  life. 

I  not  only  favor  developing  and  utilizing 
our  great  rivers.  I  want  to  see  watersheds, 
small  watersheds,  developed  and  controlled. 
I  want  to  see  dams  on  the  tributaries,  as 
well  as  on  the  great  streams  of  our  land.  I 
favor  the  development  of  the  great  water- 
sheds of  the  West  for  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation of  power.  I  have  driven  and  flown 
across  our  great  Western  States  and  have  ob- 
served the  tremendous  productive  capacity 
of  desert  wastelands  once  they  are  touched 
by  water.  This  is  one  of  our  great  food  and 
fiber  reservoirs  of  the  future.  But  we  can- 
not wait  until  the  future  to  proceed  with 
their  development.  We  must  begin  now  In 
order  to  finish  the  task — the  Job — In  time  to 
meet  certain  demands  of  tomorrow  and 
there  are  great  demands.  Tou  realize  It.  I 
realize  It.  Even  In  the  field  of  sanitation, 
furnishing  water  for  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  10  years  from  now — that,  of 
Itself,  will  be  tremendous. 

I  favor  flood  control  In  the  central  and 
eastern  sections  of  our  country  as  I  favor 
reclamation  and  irrigation  in  the  arid  West. 
In  all  sections  of  our  country  water,  which 
can  be  a  dangerous  enemy,  must  be  har- 
nessed and  made  the  obedient  servant  of 
man.  Recreation  Is  not  the  smallest  aspect 
of  our  water  program.  More  and  more  of 
our  people  are  leaving  the  farms  every  year 
and  going  Into  the  cities.  The  small  towns 
are   becoming  smaller  and   the  large  cities 


larger.    We  need  more  open-air  recreation  for 
the  growing  Industrial  population. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
what  will  be  said  during  this  convention. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the 
oldest  tmd  most  active  national  organization 
designed  to  build  up  rivers  and  harbors  re- 
sources in  oiu"  country.  These  things  are  for 
America.  They  will  serve  us  well  in  peace 
and  if  war  comes,  serve  us  In  time  of  wai. 
They  are  Indispensable  to  the  future  great- 
ness of  America.  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  Invitation.  It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
have  Joined  with  you  on  this  occasion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1962 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  East  Los  Angeles  College 
has  conferred  on  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  an  honorary  associate  in  arts 
degree.  This  honor  given  to  ou/  col- 
league, Chet  Holifield,  carried  addi- 
tional distinction  for  my  good  friend  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  such  degree  ever  to  be 
offered  by  the  college  which  is  a  part  of 
the  great  Los  Angeles  city  educational 
system.  Chet  Holifield  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  commencement  exercises 
speaking  on  the  question  of  "Free  World 
Challenges  and  Opportunities."  He  out- 
lined with  his  usual  skill  the  challenges 
which  face  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world. 

Under  previous  leave,  I  Include  this 
fine  document  In  the  Record  : 
Free  World  Challenges  and  Opportunities 

Mr.  Chairman,  respected  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  East  Los  Angeles  Junior  College 
graduating  class  of  1962,  you  have  accorded 
me  a  great  honor  by  Inviting  me  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion,  which  marks  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  each  graduate. 

For  2  years  you  have  worked  hard  and 
made  sacrifices  to  advance  your  education. 
You  have  had  fun,  too,  and  fond  memories 
will  go  with  you  from  this  familiar  and 
friendly  place. 

Count  yourselves  fortunate  that  you  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college.  This 
graduation  marks  a  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment. You  have  readied  yourselves  for  new 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Whether  you 
continue  your  formal  education,  or  start  a 
career  and  a  livelihood,  I  wish  you  every 
success  and  happiness. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  ennobled  by 
special  mention  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, along  with  life  and  liberty,  as 
Ood-glven  Inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 

We  Americans  have  been  criticized  for 
being  too  preoccupied  with  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  the  sense  of  creature  comforts 
and  material  well-being.  Our  education  has 
been  Hcored  as  shallow  and  misdirected;  out 
tu-t  and  culture  as  meager  and  rude. 

It  is  the  custom  of  critics  atx^Mid  to  put 
us  down  as  pragmatists  and  money-grub- 
bers, rich  in  material  wealth  but  poor  in 
things  of  the  spirit,  insensitive  to  the  nobler 
and  higher  aspects  of  existence. 

There  is  some  truth  In  generalizations  of 
this  kind,  hut  not  enou{^  to  be  descriptive 
of  our  national  character.  We  Americans 
are  more  cultvu-ed,  more  idealistic  than  our 
detractors  suppose.  As  a  nation  we  are 
genert>us  to  a  fault.    We  respect  learning. 
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We  take  our  education  serloualy.  We  are 
eager  to  experUnent,  to  prove  and  improve. 

Now  we  have  our  faiUts  and  our  flaws — 
as  all  peoples  do — and  I  shall  suggest  some 
^  of  tbem  In  the  course  of  these  remarks.     But 

the  problems  that  beset  us  as  a  nation  and 
as  individual  citizens  derive  largely  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  fully  adjusted  to 
deep-seated  and  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  world  and  in  our  own  society.  The  sig- 
nificance and  impact  of  these  changes  are 
not  always  plain  to  see.  They  work  slowly 
beneath  the  sxirface,  and  oftentimes  we  see 
only  a  momentary  dlstiirbance  on  top. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
today.  For  If  we  do  not  understand,  we 
are  doing  less  than  our  duty  as  citizens.  If 
we  do  not  understand.  If  we  are  indifferent 
when  we  must  pay  heed,  then  vital  national 
policies  may  starve  for  lack  of  support  and 
our  national  existence  may  be  endangered. 

As  a  nation  we  might  perish — Ln  the  lit- 
eral sense  that  man  now  has  devised  the 
means  for  sudden  and  massive  destruction 
of  life  and  property  and  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  large  parts  of  the  populated 
earth.  MlMlles  with  nuclear  warheads  can 
span  oceans  and  continents  In  a  few  min- 
utes— swift  messengers  of  death. 

The  only  war  that  most  of  you  have  been 
aware  of  personally  in  your  young  lives  is 
the  Korean  war.  In  this  century,  two  great 
wars  have  racked  the  world,  with  unparal- 
leled fury  and  violence.  In  World  War 
1.  17  million  soldiers  of  all  nations  were 
■killed  and  13  million  civilians  died  because 
of  military  action,  massacre,  starvation,  or 
expoEure.  In  World  War  II  another  30  to  40 
million  persons — military  and  civilian — 
died. 

World  war  III  woiild  make  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  of  World  Wars  I  and  II 
look  petty  in  contrast.  By  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  man — a  wisdom  yet  to  be 
shown — we  may  be  spared  the  frightful 
carnage  and  devastation  of  nuclear  war. 
But  peace  in  our  times  is  not  merely  the 
absence  of  war. 

We  must  work  at  peace — without  flagging, 
without  stint.  We  must  earn  i>eace,  like  our 
bread,  by  toll  and  sweat,  by  sacrlflce,  by  the 
helping  hand  stretched  acroeB  the  seas  to  our 
allies,  by  the  good  deed  and  the  generoxis 
gift  for  others  in  strange  and  distant  lands. 

Three  billion  sotils  inhabit  the  earth, 
crowded  in  7  percent  of  the  total  land  sur- 
face where  climate  and  soil  permit  better 
or  worse  subsistence.  China  and  India  to- 
gether account  for  more  than  one-third  of 
the  peoples.  If  we  all  sat  at  the  same 
table — a  philosopher  once  said — no  one  would 
starve.  Yet  upwards  of  2  billion  people  go 
to  bed  hungry  most  every  night.  They  live 
out  their  dreary  existence  in  shacks  and  mud 
huts,  disease-ridden,  careworn,  working  with 
primitive  tools,  laboring  early  and  late  for 
a  bowl  of  rice  or  a  crust  of  bread. 

One  of  the  revolutionary  developments  of 
our  times  is  that  the  mass  of  hiunanlty  no 
longer  is  willing  to  accept  misery  as  a  way 
of  life.  In  many  places  people  are  fighting 
and  working  and   voting  for  Independence. 

These  moves  to  Independence,  In  some 
ways,  seem  premature.  The  new  nations 
lack  many  of  the  basic  skills  and  resources 
for  self-government  and  industrial  progress. 
Tools  and  machinery  and  investment  capital 
■  are  in  short  supply,  even  while  plans  are 
ambitious  and  promises  are  many.  Not 
enough  people  are  educated,  not  enough  are 
trained  in  the  art  and  science  of  govern- 
ment, not  enough  have  time  to  participate 
In  affairs  beyond  the  dally  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. 

Even  so,  the  striving  for  Independence  and 
self-Improvement  will  not  be  stopped. 

Each  nation  and  its  people.  In  their  own 
way,  seek  life  and  liberty  and  pursue  happi- 
ness. They  knock  on  humanity's  door 
They  want  a  modest  share  In  the  good 
things  of  life. 


When  the  United  Nations  was  born  in 
1945  It  had  60  member  nations.  Today 
there  are  more  than  100  members  in  the 
UJf.  In  the  year  1960  alone,  17  new  na- 
tions gained  admittance.  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latlii  America  together  account  for  70  out 
of  104  U.N.  member  nations.  The  U.N.  is 
a  fortim  for  the  clalnvs  of  the  under- 
privileged. 

Nations  wealthier  and  more  advanced  are 
in  a  position  to  help.  From  our  own  store 
of  abundance  will  come  food  and  tools  and 
machinery.  We  wLU  send  doctors,  engi- 
neers, teachers,  administrators — to  heal  and 
build,  to  Instruct  and  advise.  And  If  neces- 
sary, we  will  send  arms  to  the  frontiers  <rf 
freedom,  to  guard  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

Freedom  is  challenged  on  every  front,  and 
most  acutely,  in  the  areas  where  people  are 
striving  to  eetabUsh  and  maintain  their  In- 
dependence. To  our  country  is  given,  in 
thes*!  perilous  times,  the  solemn,  high  re- 
sponstbillty  and  the  demanding  task  of  car- 
ry iUR  freedom  s  banner. 

Arrayed  against  us  is  the  strong,  ruthless 
force  of  communism — a  force  that  seeks  to 
dominate  the  world,  to  put  all  mankind  in 
thrall  to  its  tyranny. 

The  greatest  challenge  we  have  Is  to  pre- 
serve the  p>eace  without  losing  ground  to 
tyranny,  to  offer  those  who  seek  freedom 
the  precious  opportunity  to  have  and  hold  it. 

Communism  is  the  enemy  of  freedom,  of 
the  free  society,  of  democratic  constitutional 
government.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  communism  Is  a  monolith  with- 
out cracks,  without  stresses  and  strains. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  the  Communist  world 
has  its  own  problems  which  pit  faction 
against  faction  and  one  Communist  coun- 
try Bfjainst  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome  and 
the  i;cnsequence8  of  the  maneuvering  for 
power,  prestige,  and  dominance  within  and 
among  the  countries  of  the  Communist 
world.  But  this  I  know:  That  if  their  peo- 
ple had  a  secret  ballot  and  a  free  choice  they 
would  throw  their  leaders  out  and  change 
their  government  sjratems.  They  would  Join 
the  ranks  of  the  free. 

For  those  in  the  Communist  world  who 
have  not  been  murdered  or  starved  or  tor- 
tured to  death  are  committed,  for  the  most 
part,  to  grinding  labor,  low  wages,  poor 
housing,  scarce  rations,  few  or  none  of  the 
amenities  of  life.  Fear  of  starvation  drives 
Chinese  peasants  into  overcrowded  Hong 
Kong.  Distaste  for  the  drab,  dull  life  of 
East  Germany  drives  people  over  the  wall 
to  the  West. 

Life  behind  the  Berlin  wall  and  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  really  drab  and  dull. 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  In  1957  I  was 
struck  by  the  at)sence  of  galty  and  humor, 
the  inferior  quality  of  merchandise,  the  lack 
of  style  In  clothes,  the  poor  furnishings  In 
the  hotels,  the  monotony  of  the  food,  and — 
particularly — the  iinrelleved  seriousness  of 
the  authorities.  Laughter  Is  a  scarce  Item  in 
a  regimented  society. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  discount  Soviet  technical  achieve- 
ments. My  visit  to  Moscow  coincided  with 
Sputnik  I  launching  In  October  1957.  The 
Soviets  demonstrated  by  that  feat  that  they 
were  considerably  ahead  of  us  in  building 
powerful  roclLet  engines.  In  1949,  4  years 
after  Hiroshima,  they  built  an  A-bomb,  and 
in  1953  they  were  practically  up  with  us  In 
developing  the  H-bomb.  Their  recent  space 
flights  outpace  our  own  efforts. 

These  Soviet  achievements  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  nation  which  has  been 
concentrating  on  heavy  industry  and  tech- 
nology. We  know  that  the  SovieU  are  turn- 
ing out  more  engineers  and  scientists  than 
we  are.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Government  is 
fast  becoming  a  government  dominated  by 
engineers— a  kind  of  technocracy  out  to  rule 
the  world. 


While  the  Soviets  havs  yet  to  show  that 
they  can  produce  enough  meat  and  milk  and 
grain  to  adequately  feed  their  own  people, 
their  feats  of  technology  attract  worldwide 
attention. 

The  great  danger  is  that  leaders  of  the 
poor  and  backward  nations,  impatient  for 
quick  results,  indifferent  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  free  society,  will  invite  Cocn- 
munlst  support  and  eventual  domination. 
We  must  meet  that  challenge. 

To  advance  the  caiise  of  freedom,  to  carry 
out  our  leftdershlp  role  In  the  family  of  free 
and  uncommitted  nations,  we  must  be  sure 
that  our  own  house  Is  in  order.  Our  de- 
fenses must  be  kept  strong,  our  economic 
condition  healthy.  We  must  offer  creative 
opportunities  for  all  oxzr  people  to  learn  and 
earn  and  live  satisfying  lives. 

Th^  young  ones  who  need  gxiidance  and 
schooling,  the  able-bodied  who  seek  work, 
the  elderly  people  who  need  medical  care — 
these  are  all  part  of  the  family  we  f^^ 
America.  The  less  privileged  among  us. 
whatever  their  age  or  creed  or  national 
origin  or  the  color  of  their  skin,  are  entitled 
to  live  in  dignity  and  decency,  to  be  ac- 
corded equal  justice  and  equal  opportunity, 
which  is  our  common  birthright  and  <nar 
democratic   heritage. 

We  Americans  are  better  clothed,  better 
housed,  better  fed,  have  more  education  and 
leisvu-e,  more  opportunities  for  creative  and 
productive  work,  than  most  of  the  world's 
people.  We  are  the  affluent  society.  And 
yet,  along  with  the  blessings  of  abundance, 
we  have  our  share  of  economic  Ills. 

Our  Industrial  machines  are  wondrously 
efficient,  but  they  displace  more  and  more 
workers  every  year.  Our  farmlands  have 
amazingly  high  yields  per  acre,  but  more 
and  more  people  leave  the  countryside  each 
year  to  seek  employment  in  towns  and  cities. 
Our  warehouses  bulge  with  food  we  can- 
not eat,  with  goods  we  cannot  buy. 

Not  that  Americans  generally  are  poor  or 
getting  poorer.  The  median  Income  of 
American  families  in  1969  was  $5,700,  an  In- 
crease of  84  percent  over  the  •2.800  earned 
per  family  in  1949.  Even  if  we  adjust  for  the 
fact  that  the  1959  dollair  bought  lees  goods 
and  services,  American  fam^ilies  were  still 
60  percent  better  off  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago. 

Almost  7  million  of  the  45  million  families 
in  the  Nation  received  money  Incomes  of 
810,000  or  more  In  1969,  and  an  additional 
19*4  million  families  had  incomes  ranging 
between    $5,000   and    $10,000. 

This  is  good  progress.  It  signifies  a  major 
shift  of  families  upward  along  the  entire 
income  scale.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  18  >i  million  families  earned  !«• 
than  $5,000  In  1969.  Of  these,  9<4  famUtes 
(accounting  for  some  36  million  people) 
earned  leas  than  $3,000  a  year.  And  of  the 
later  group,  2%  million  families  earned  less 
than  $1,000  a  year. 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  many  Americans 
live  close  to  the  margin  of  existence — on 
nonproductive  small  farms,  in  depressed 
towns  and  villages,  in  slums  of  great  cities. 
We  produce  more  than  our  consumers 
can  buy  without  using  all  our  productive 
capacity  in  manpower,  materials,  and  ma- 
chinery. We  have  sUll  to  achieve  full  pro- 
duction and  employment  and  sustained  pur- 
chasing power.  We  must  find  new  markets 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  do  many 
other  things — all  the  while  keeping  our  econ- 
omy free  of  Inflation,  assuring  an  econcuny  of 
continued  free  enterprise  and  profitable  in- 
vestment. The  challenge  to  American  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  is  great. 

A  healthy,  progressive  economy  demands 
not  only  ample  private  Investment,  but  a 
high  level  of  public  investment.  Schools 
and  hospitals,  urban  renewal,  highways,  sub- 
ways, government  buildings — these  and 
other  public  works  must  go  forward  to  ac- 
commodate our  mobile  and  growing  popula- 
tion— to  eliminate  traffic  congestion  and 
blighted  areas,  to  provide  needed  structures 
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and  facilities  for  schooling  our  ctilldren.  for 
healing  the  al:k.  for  administering  our  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  for  giving  Americans  oppor- 
tunities to  work  and  play  in  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. 

To  you  who  graduate  today  and  prepare  to 
,  join  in  the  bi  slneas  find  public  life  of  your 
communities,  the  challenges  will  be  many 
and  great. 

I  don't  meaa  to  suggest  that  these  chal- 
lenges will  all  be  grim.  TTils  Is  a  wonderful 
age  of  science  md  invention  and  exploration. 

When  I  was  in  your  age  bracket — let's  say 
35  years  ago — life  w$e  much  more  simple. 
Montebello  was  a  booming  oil  town  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants.  Eaast  Los  Angeles,  from 
Eastern  Avenue  to  Montebello,  was  a  wide 
expanse  of  dairy  pastures  and  garden  crop 
lands. 

We  had  no  Television  sets.  The  radio  was 
a  quaint  and  rare  box.  The  model-T  Ford 
burned  up  the  dirt  roads  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

That  was  at  out  the  year  1927.  The  first 
co:ist-to-coast  network  radio  broadcast  was 
made  In  that  year — 3  play-by-play  account 
of  the  Rose  Bowl  football  game  at  Pasadena. 
And  a  young  flyer  named  Lindbergh  earned 
the  Congressicnal  Medal  of  Honor  and  the 
plaudits  of  ml  lions  for  flying  across  the  At- 
lantic in  a  monoplane  at  an  average  speed  of 
170  miles  an  hour. 

Now  a  youag  astronaut  gains  fame  by 
orbiting  the  Cirth  in  a  capsule  at  the  fan- 
tastic speed  of  17,500  miles  per  hour.  Be- 
fore this  decnde  is  run  out,  brave  young 
men  will  be  ex]>loring  the  valleys  of  the  moon 
and  preparing  for  journeys  to  other  celestial 
bodies. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  to  play  a  part  in  the  decisions 
which  spurred  some  of  the  most  Im- 
portant technslogical  developments  In  the 
last  16  years — the  establishment  of  civilian 
control  of  atomic  energy,  the  development  of 
the  H-bomb,  the  creation  of  a  nuclear 
Navy,  the  promotion  of  atomic  energy  as  a 
new  source  of  peacetime  electric  power,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  development  of  nuclear 
rockets  for  prcpulsloa  in  outer  space. 

From  my  many  contacts  with  scientists, 
cng:ne?rs.  and  techplclan?,  I  realize  that  the 
disciplines  of  industrial  and  professional 
life  today  are  stern — far  more  demanding 
than  in  my  3routh.  Our  young  people  need 
more  and  better  education  and  training  to 
make  the  mof<-t  of  their  opportunities,  to 
fit  themselves  into  the  exacting  jobs  of  an 
age  cf  science  and  teahnology.  The  jobs  are 
more  exacting  but  tike  rewards  are  corre- 
spondingly larrer. 

To  those  of  you  who  will  go  from  here  to 
Institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  say:  Excel- 
lent. Study  hurd.  sharpen  your  intelligence, 
deepen  your  knowledge,  broaden  your  un- 
derstanding, eqiUp  yourselves  for  superior 
performance. 

To  those  of  you  who  will  go  from  here  to 
business  or  Industry  or  other  pursuits,  I  say: 
Continue  your  education  In  every  way  that 
you  can. 

In  a  fundammtal  aexiae.  all  life  is  an  edu- 
cational proceiis.  "Live  and  learn"  is  an 
old  saying.     But  what  I  want  to  convey  Is 


the  Importance  of  education  as  a  means 
of  keeping  abreast  of  events  in  our  com- 
plicated world.  It  is  important  to  be  well- 
read,  to  be  well  informed  >n  public  affairs, 
to  be,  if  possible,  an  active  participant  as 
well  as  an  informed  observer.  Tour  com- 
mxinlty  needs  your  leadership. 

Technology  explodes  in  new  knowledge 
every  day.  There  has  been  nothing  like  It 
before.  The  tempo  of  life  is  quicker,  the 
world  shrunk  by  fast  transport  and  com- 
munication. To  know  how  others  work  and 
live,  what  they  strive  for.  where  they  are 
going,  is  part  of  our  continuing  education. 
To  assess  public  and  political  affairs  with  In- 
sight and  understanding,  so  that  the  dema- 
gog can  be  discounted  and  the  statesman 
supported.  Is  part  of  our  continuing  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  assault  our  eyes  and 
ears  with  words — printed  and  spoken — seek- 
ing our  allegiance  for  purposes  of  their  own, 
pxirposes  misguided  or  sinister.  Whether 
they  be  wedded  to  an  alien  philosophy  of 
communism  or  to  a  homespun  variety  of 
fascism,  they  are  not  In  the  mainstream  of 
America,  they  are  not  riding  the  wave  of 
the  future. 

Bolsheviks,  Blrchltes,  and  beatniks  have 
this  In  common — that  they  live  in  the  by- 
ways and  the  dark  comers  of  otir  national 
life. 

They  create  their  own  phantom  worlds 
and  evil  spirits.  The  beatniks  yearn  for 
nonconformity,  and  they  seek  it  outside  the 
ordinary  world.  The  Blrchltes  yearn  for  the 
simple  life,  and  they  seek  It  in  the  distant 
past.  The  Bolsheviks  yearn  for  a  dictator- 
ship, and  they  seek  It  by  the  faraway  Soviet 
example.  As  you  travel  the  mainstreams 
and  the  broad  highways  of  American  life, 
you  win  do  well  to  avoid  these  detoxu's  and 
blind  alleys.  I  do  not  counsel  conformity 
for  conformity's  sake.  I  advocate  the  non- 
conformity that  comes  with  intelligent  and 
Independent  thought,  not  the  nonconformity 
of  the  eccentric  or  the  regimented  radical. 

Intelligent  and  independent  thought  does 
not  come  from  book  learning  (done.  It 
comes  from  practice — from  using  our  Intel- 
ligence, from  applying  our  knowledge,  from 
testing  our  Ideas  by  exchange  with  others. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  good  sense  and 
good  judgment  There  Is  no  eaty  way  to 
acquire  good  sense  and  good  judgment. 

My  plea  is  that  you  avoid  complacency 
and  mental  laziness.  Don't  swallow  every- 
thing you  read  in  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  hear  broadcast  on  the  air.  In- 
quire, examine,  check,  challenge.  Easy 
acceptance  of  the  popular  notion  of  the  day 
Induces  narrow  conformity.  Invites  preju- 
diced opinion  In  place  of  fact  and  truth  and 
sound  basic  values. 

Education  and  freedom  go  hand  In  hand. 
Democracy  flourishes  when  Its  people  are 
literate  and  well  Informed.  But  our  de- 
mocracy needs  more:  It  needs  superior  per- 
formance In  a  contest  with  the  Communist 
system. 

Thus  there  are  two  aspects  to  our  educa- 
tional concern:  Quantity  and  quality.  On 
the  quantitative  side,  educational  attain- 
ment must  be  spread  broadly  among  the  peo- 


ple. On  the  qualitative  side,  we  must  de- 
velop to  the  full  the  talents  of  those  with 
special  abilities,  to  Insure  national  survival, 
and  progress  and  world  leadership. 

Quantitatively,  our  level  of  educational 
attalrmient  Is  Improving  steadily.  Take 
literacy — the  ability  to  read  and  write — as 
the  baseline.  When  I  was  a  boy,  1  in  10 
Americans  was  illiterate.  Today  the  il- 
literacy ratio  is  something  like  1  In  45, 
hardly  more  than  2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. - 

In  1940  about  24  percent  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation (25  years  or  older)  had  finished  high 
school.    In  1959  the  figure  was  43  percent. 

In  1940  the  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted was  8.4;  In  1950  it  was  9.3,  and  in 
1959  it  was  11.  Incidentally,  the  women 
rank  higher  than  the  men.  They  have  a 
half  year  more  of  schooling. 

As  you  can  see,  the  educational  trend  Is 
steadily  upward.  The  same  applies  with 
respect  to  college  education,  though  the 
advance  Is  less  striking.  For  example,  col- 
lege graduates  were  5  percent  of  the  adult 
population  in  1940.  This  Increased  to  8  per- 
cent In  1959.  Here  the  men  did  better  than 
the  women,  largely  because  of  the  GI  bill  for 
veterans. 

In  any  case,  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  are 
In  the  educational  vanguard.  You  are  In 
the  best  educated  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety. From  your  ranks  will  come  tomor- 
row's leswlers.  America's  future  Is  In  your 
hands. 

These  are  times,  as  Tom  Paine  once  said, 
which  try  men's  souls.  There  are  dark, 
dangerous  waters  to  navigate,  rocks  and  reefs, 
shifting  sands.  I  speak  of  the  dangers  but 
somehow  I  feel  cheerful  of  the  outcome. 

To  you  I  say:  Have  faith  In  yourselves 
and  your  country.  Rejoice  that  you  live  in 
these  wonderful  and  exciting  years.  Dis- 
charge wifely  and  well  your  responsibilities 
to  yourselves,  your  families,  your  communi- 
ties, your  country,  and  the  world,  and  your 
lives  will  be  rich  in  satisfaction  beyond  any 
material  reward. 

In  closing,  I  will  quote  a  few  words  of 
unmatched  eloquence  from  a  speech  by 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  waa  delivered 
in  October  1936,  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

When  a  monument  is  erected  to  President 
Roosevelt,  certainly  these  words  will  be  in- 
scribed thereon: 

"Even  In  times  as  troubled  and  uncertain 
as  these,  I  still  hold  to  the  faith  that  a  bet- 
ter civilisation  than  any  we  have  known  is 
In  store  for  America  and  by  our  example, 
perhaps,  for  the  world.  Here  destiny  seems 
to  have  taken  a  long  look.  lAto  this  conti- 
nental reservoir  there  has  been  poured  un- 
told and  untapped  wealth  of  human  re- 
sources. Out  of  that  reservoir,  out  of  the 
melting  pot,  the  rich  promise  which  the 
New  World  held  out  to  those  who  came  to 
It  from  many  lands  Is  finding  fulfillment. 

"The  richness  of  the  promise  has  not  run 
out.  If  we  keep  the  faith  of  our  day  as 
those  who  came  before  us  kept  the  faith  of 
theirs,  then  you  and  I  can  smile  with  confi- 
dence into  the  futiire." 

God  bless  you. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Jcly  2,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  calle  1  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chapltiin,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  mankind,  whose  love  no 
manmade   barriers   can    shut   out,   we 
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thank  Thee  that  there  is  no  other  right 
that  can  veto  our  right  to  Thee. 

As  this  day  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other week  we  ascend  the  world's  great 
altar  stairs,  sloping  through  darkness 
up  to  Thee,  we  come,  not  with  a  philos- 
ophy of  prayer,  but  in  the  practice  of 
this  greatest  of  all  powers  which,  as  with 
golden  chains,  ties  our  human  race 
around  the  throne  of  the  eternal. 

To  turn  to  Thee  even  for  a  brief  pause 
in  the  midst  of  draining  days  is  to  be 
reminded  that  for  each  of  us  is  coming 


a  day  when  we  shall  look  back  at  the 
finished  span  of  our  life,  with  its  ardent 
ambitions.  Its  hot,  strenuous  endeavors, 
its  noise,  and  its  rush  and  dust,  and  see 
that  it  is  emptiness  and  shadows  except 
when  here  and  there  we  have  turned 
aside  to  be  thoughtful  of  others,  and  un- 
selfish in  our  outreach  as  we  set  our 
hearts  on  little,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love. 

So  may  the  circle  of  our  concern  be 
stretched  out  until  It  is  as  wide  as  all 
humanity. 
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We  ask  it  In  the  name  of  the  One  who 
came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  29,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
REGULATION  OP  EXPORTS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED   DURING    ADJOURNMENT 

On  Saturday,  June  30,  1962,  the  Sec- 
retary received  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  agree- 
ment to  the  conference  rejwrt  on  the 
bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regiUation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Subsequently,  on  the  same  day.  the 
Secretary  received  the  enrolled  bill, 
which  had  been  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  It  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  June  30,  1962,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3161)  to  provide  for 
continuation  of  authority  for  regulation 
of  exports,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commxini- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that 
on  July  1,  1962,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1834.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  194«  (80  Stat.  896) ,  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion funds  to  be  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  hospital  facilities  tn  the  District  of 
Columbia;  by  extending  the  time  In  which 
grants  may  be  made;  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3161.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports,  and 
for  other  pvurposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3062)  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  permit  the  harvesting  of 
hay  on  conservation  reserve  acreage  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  201)  to  amend  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease 
transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
may  be  filed,  with  an  amendment,  in 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1658) 
to  amend  the  act  of  January  2.  1951, 
prohibiting  the  transportation  of  gam- 
bling devices  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate; that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Frie- 
DEL.  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michlgtm.  Mr. 
Springer,  and  Mr.  Younger  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8982)  au- 
thorizing the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or  near  Heath 
Crossing,  Tex. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.9883.  An  act  to  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indlos.  Tex.;  and 

H.R.  12061.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

HJl.8031.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  certain 
regulatCM-y  authority  over  television  receiving 
apparatus: 

H.R.  8045.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Hydrographic  Office  to  U.S.  Naval  Oceano- 
graphlc  Office; 

H.R.  8982.  An  act  authorizing  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co..  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at  or 
near  Heath  Crossing,  Tex.; 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indlos,  Tex.,  and  to 
authorize  the  Starr-Camargo  Bridge  Co.  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  (^>erate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rio  Grande  City, 
Tex.; 

B.S,.  11221.  An  act  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  n.S.C.  252) .  to  increase  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  few  other  piirposee; 
and 

H.R.  12061.  An  act  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


CALL  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALEN- 
DAR DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
THE  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrst,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAGE     REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Frank  E.  Smith, 
of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  Mr.  Macnuson). 
from  the   Committee  on   Commerce: 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  McG.  ICorriaon.  XJS. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  \3&.  Coast  Guard  with  the  rank  of 
▼Ice  admiral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  of  California, 
to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


AMBASSADORS 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  Edward  Rhetts,  of  Indiana, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Liberia. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  ^^^ill  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  thi:>  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  Is 
confirmed. 

The  next  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  olBcer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DIPLOMATIC     AND     FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  those  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
ELiGiBiLmr  or  Banks  in  American  Samoa  for 
iNstTRANCE    Under    Federal    Deposft    In- 
surance  Corporation    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  make  any  bank  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  American  Samoa  eligible  to 
apply  for  Insurance  under  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes  <wlth  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Additiowal    Appropriations    for    Loams   for 
HotJsiNC  or  Bloerlt  Famcjes  and  Persons 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Housing 

and  Home  Finance  Ag»-ncy.  Washington.  D.C., 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  additional  authorization  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  of 
appropriations  for  loans  for  the  provision 
of  housing  for  elderly  families  and  persons 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Second    Supplemental    Report    on    Tarivt 
Classification  Studt 

A  letter  from  t»;ie  Chairman,  United  States 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  second  supple- 
mental report  on  tariff  classification  study, 
dated  June  1962  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  on  Review  of  Supply  Management 
OF  High-Value  Repairable  Aviation  As- 
semblies AND  Equipment  Within  the  De- 
partmknt  of  the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
thj  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  supply 
management  of  high-value  repairable  avia- 
tion assemblies  and  equipment  within  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  dated  June  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  C-om- 
mlttee  on   Government  Operations. 

Use  of  Certain  Public  Space  in  District  of 
Columbia  bt  Administrator  of  General 
Servicks 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  Federal  office 
building,  to  use  the  public  space  under  and 
over  10th  Street  SW..  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public    Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"Resolution  419 
"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing the  \3S.  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
excluding  the  territory  of  Guam  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as 
amended,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  title  46,  UJS.C.A., 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1933.  as  amended.  46  U.S.C.A., 
do  apply  to  the  territory  of  Guam,  par- 
ticularly as  the  same  relate  to  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  and  persons;   and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  applicability  of 
these  U.S.  statutes  to  Guam,  cargoes  like 
fish  or  fish  products  may  not  be  brought 
Into  the  United  States,  including.  If  the 
same  were  transported  aboard  a  foreign -flag 
vessel,  and  such  statutes  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  between  ports  or 
places  In  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  a  foreign  port  in  foreign  vessel, 
thereby  restricting  tremendously  the  amoxint 
of  shipping  available  for  piirposes  of  trade 
between  Guam  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas  the  net  effect  of  the  application 
of  these  laws.  In  the  case  of  Guam,  is  to 
prevent  foreign  vessels  from  transporting 
passengers  and  property  between  Guam  and 
any  port  in  Hawaii  or  In  the  continental 
United  States,  meaning  that  only  U.S.  docu- 
mented vessels  may  engage  In  trade  between 
Guam  and  any  other  "domestic  area,"  as  for 


example,  foreign  vessels  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Far  Sast  cannot  stop  In 
Guam  to  unload  passengers  or  cargo  collected 
in  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  or  any  other  UjS. 
port;  and 

"Whereas  the  effect  of  such  laws  as  they 
apply  Lb  to  seriously  hamper  trade  between 
Guam  and  other  places,  thereby  rendering 
our  program  of  tourism  and  trade,  particu- 
larly inoperative,  fatultous.  and  nugatory; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Sixth  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  request  and  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  exclude  the 
territory  of  Guam  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amended,  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  legislative  secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  F»resldent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  chairman.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.,  to 
the  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  12th  day  of  June 
1962. 

"F.  T.  Ramirez. 
"Acting  Speaker. 

"R.  J.  BORDALLO. 

"Acting  Legislative  Secretary." 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  Champlaln  Council  441.  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.,  signed  by 
Thomas  E  Butler,  recorder,  favoring  legis- 
lative action  to  correct  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt  banning  prayer  in  New 
York  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BUSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  7727.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  fellowships, 
scholarships,  or  grants  (Rept.  No.  1675). 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
May  1962.  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Federal    Personnel    in    Executive    Branch. 

Mat  AND  April   1962,  and  Pat,  April  and 

March  1962 

personnel  and  pat  summary 
(Seetablel,  p.  2) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  May  1962  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Exfiendltures  Is  stimmarlzed. 
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Total  and  oiajor  cateeortea 


Total'. 


AgeodM  eiohuHe  of  Dapartmant  of 
Department  of  Defense 


Inside  the  United  States 

Outside  the  United  Statea— IIIIII"""""" 

Industrial  employment J' 


Foreign  nationals. 


ClTlUan  personnel  In  executiT?  branch 


In  May 

numbered— 


2,4fll,SS4 


l.aM,SS2 
1.066,983 


Sn.  147 


171,  m 


In  April 
numbered- 


^433.903 


1,301.240 
1.0&2,712 


2,281. 073 
lftS,270 
100,117 


170^700 


+7,W 


-M.»0 


-K008 

+a.oao 


+  471 


Payroll  (In  tbotiaands)  In  eiecutlTe  branch 


In  April 


n.lH^ 


u4.on 


9^071 


In  March 


ti.siisae 


ATI.OIS 

542,  «aa 


38^380 


Incraan  {+) 
orda- 
(-) 


-100.061 


-31116 
-27.946 


+ni 


I  KzdoslTe  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  Une  of  this  summary. 

Table  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  nxmiber  outaldc  the 
United  Statea  by  agencies. 

Table  TV  breaka  down  the  above  employ- 

Tablb  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  iruide  and  outside  the  Ignited  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  May  196' 

and  comparison  with  April  1962,  and  pay  for  April  196g,  and  comparison  with  March  1962  ' 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  nimiber  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


ment  figures  to  ahow  the  number  In  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  ahowa  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
clea  not  included  in  tables  I.  11.  ni.  and  IV. 


Department  or  agmcy 


Encutlve  departments  (except  Department  of  Defense): 

Agrlcalture ^ 

Ck>mmerce 

Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfcis..!.""""""!™ II"!'™"" 

Interior 

Justice IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State  i« I.II 

Treasury... 

JBxecntlye  Office  of  the  President: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Council  ofKeooomic  Advisers IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Executive  Mansion  and  Qrounds '.'.'."Ji 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  CounciLl." 

National  Security  Council ".I 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning """""IIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

President's  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs.. I.I 

Independent  Eigencies: 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commissioo 

Atomic  Enerfry  Commission , '.S.V.V. '.'.'.'.'. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  R^erve  SystiBmllll 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commtelon '"" 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Cmnmlartim  of  Fine  Arts '"" 

Commteion  on  Civil  Rights "" 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission I.IIIII" 

Export-Import  Ranlc  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  A  dminisf ration IIHIIIIIIIIIII! 

Federal  Aviation  A irenpy ""Ill 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review.IIIIIIIIIIIII...IIIII"" 

Federal  Communications  Commission "IIIII"""' 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission :-IIIIIII"IIIIIII"! 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. ."."IIIIIIIII.. II "" 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission I.III " 

General  Accounting  Office 

Qeoeral  Services  .Administration...  . 

Oovemment  Printing  Office I""""I"I!"im!" 

Housing  and  Home  (inance  Agency ".l!IIIIIIIimiI!II 

Indian  Claims  Commis-slon. illllllllllllllllll" 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission IIIII 

James  Madison  Memorial  Commission.. I. .IIIIIIIIIIH 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnl^ratton. 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission I 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency.I II       II 

National  Gallery  of  Art „      I     ""  ^ 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. I """ 

National  Mediation  Board I  

National  Science  Foundation V^l^^^i^i^^l^^lV^^^^^^^^^i^^^i^^^^ 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  " 

Panama  Canal I.IIIIIIIIII 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  OpportunJtv 

Raihoad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.    'I 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

SetoCtlve  Service  System  _  "'H 

SbhiH  Bwtoe.ss  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution , I" 

Soldiers'  Home.. IHI  

South  Carolina,  Georgia,'  Alabainal'md  Florida  Watw"8tady'(^ 
mission 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHII 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States.. II.III 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  .  ~      

Texas  Water  Study  Commission  .  


Peraoonel 


May 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabK 


00,664 

30,803 
74.733 
•0,800 

31.100 

8,412 

883,668 

30,787 

83,000 

462 

480 

47 

74 

22 

46 

406 

6 

66 

430 

6,807 

600 

806 

3.981 

6 

6 

82 

2 

262 

238 

43,864 

7 

l.SOO 

LMO 

1,182 

188 

370 

Oil 

1.061 

64 

4.624 

31.020 

6,006 

13,060 

20 

2,378 

1 

21,786 

430 

66 

76 

324 

1,870 

117 

846 

14 

14,406 

47 

3,061 

180 

166 

1,374 

6.866 

8,097 

1.288 

1.028 

68 

27 

271 

148 

18,614 

18 


April 


06,407 
39,400 
74.901 
86,736 
31.061 
8.363 
881.603 
30.682 
87,449 

449 

487 
80 
73 
20 
41 

488 
11 

32 

423 

6.706 

£00 

804 

3,936 

6 

6 

74 

1 

260 

230 

43.728 

7 

1.382 

1.346 

1.140 

156 

361 

006 

i;046 

64 

4,643 

30.001 

6.006 

12,012 

20 

2,383 

1 

21.488 

431 

63 

81 

323 

1.863 

162 

840 

27 

14.601 

42 

2,076 

100 

167 

1.267 

6.864 

3,076 

1.227 

1.034 


27 

270 

148 

18.480 

18 


Increase 


3,067 
300 


1 


783 
118 

40 
1.996 

76 


34 
16 
13 


3 

46 


136 


J7 
3 

U 
3 

18 
6 

16 


138 
148' 


Decrtass 


Pay  (In  thouaanda) 


April 


Marek 


108 


t.4W 


19 


387 
..... 

..... 

7 


9 
17 
11 
31 
81 


36 

3 
13 
96 


16 
1 


126 


142,236 
16,948 
36,676 
38,886 
18,866 
4.861 

343.363 
18,286 
46,376 

348 

MS 
SO 
39 
16 
30 

377 
6 

130 

80 

4.683 

366 

567 

2,247 

6 

8 

40 

164 

160 

27.066 

4 

870 

744 

OOS 

110 

380 

flS» 

'70 

46 

2,734 

13,974 

3,778 

7,481 

19 

1,486 

1 

14.838 

176 

34 

66 

126 

1.186 

106 

480 

19 

4,706 

38 

1.067 

160 

117 

788 

3,080 

1,778 

660 

330 

43 

22 

182 

110 

10.812 

9 


343,377 
17.029 
36.661 
20.764 
10, 6M 
4.648 

268.309 
10.341 
46,000 

364 

*N 
40 
37 
16 
33 

387 
6 

131 

n 

4,806 

381 

880 

2,334 

6 

6 

38 

1 

183 

167 

38,396 

4 

916 

784 

746 

114 

806 

-•W 

700 

46 

1883 

14,040 

3,982 

7,711 

19 

1,668 

1 

14,644 

186 

37 

68 

130 

1.246 

133 

640 

23 

6,726 

31 

1.130 

IM 

06 

810 

3,127 

1,837 

668 

343 

43 

23 

106 

100 

10,828 

19 


Incrsass 


81.142 

gM 

870 

860 

1,071 

67 

14.966 

988 

1,386 

19 
8 
4 


3 
10 


81 
2 
183 
16 
31 
77 


18 

7 

1.330 


46 
40 
63 

4 

16 

26 
SO 

140 

817 


U 


9 
3 
3 

6 

00 
37 
64 

3 
3.030 


63 
4 


33 
97 
49 


13 


1 
13 


16 
10 


1962 
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-ConsolidatM^  tabic  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  May  1962. 
and  comparison  with  Aprrl  1962,  and  pay  for  April  1962,  and  comparison  with  March  /gg.g-Continued 


Dejiariment  or  agency 


ludeiiendcnt  apendt* — Contiiaued 

U.S.  Arms  Control  ami  IHsarmament  Agency. 

U.S.  Inform.ition  .Anency 

Veterans'  Adminlstratloil, ...'. 

Virgin  Islands  CorporatlMi IIIIII 

Total,  excluiling  Depaitanent  of  Defense 

Net  change,  excluding  I>f  partment  of  Defense. 


■ary  of'De: 
Army  I.. 
Navyt.. 


frnse. 


I)e|>artment  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of'l 
l>epartment  oi  tlie 
Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Fwoe 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency.. 
I>efense  Communication!  Agency. 

Defense  Intelligenoe  Ageacy 

I>efense  Supply  Agency  L,. 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

r.-i.  Court  of  .Military  A I  peals.... 

Interdei>artmental  actlrl  les ... 

International  military  aciJMties.... 


ToUl Department  of  Defense 

Net  change.  l)et>artntsnt  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  includlnje  Department  of  Defense  «. 
Net  change,  includint  De[Hirtment  of  Defense... 


Personnel 


May 


81 

11.034 

176. 524 

1.006 


April 


77 

10.068 

176.066 

1.104 


1.306,682 


1,785 

301,456 

346.307 

307.818 

2,076 

138 

200 

14.877 

1,150 

40 

30 

87 


1.065.062 


1.301,240 


1,790 

389,753 

346,912 

307,482 

2,065 

128 

1R8 

13,120 

1,144 

39 

43 

68 


Increase 


4 

66 


Decrease 


432 

8 


Pay  (in  thousanOs) 


April 


March 


63 

4.365 

17,694 

218 


K 

4.649 

75.030 

210 


8.610  I 
4.342 


4.277 


5 
1,703 


2.461.634 


1.062.712 


336 
11 
10 
12 

1,757 

1.1 

1 


606 


3,880  I 
3.240 


610 


2,463.062 


12,460  ' 
7,582 


4,887 


Increase 


\ 


639.802 


671.018 


1,304 

181,667 

176.035 

146, 431 

953 

79 

112 

6.380 

780 

30 

24 

28 


614,603 


1,1M,405 


1,370 

190,844 

180.302 

153.874 

1.005 

80 

100 

5.054 

822 

31 

21 

27 


642.638 


1.214,686 


358 
32, 


Decrease 


284 
4.238 


116 


32,474 


3 
1,206 


75 

0,177 

12, 457 

7,443 

62 

1 


42 
1 


1.303  20.248 

27.048 

=— I 

1,661  •  61,722 

00,061 


>  Mayflrirrinrludes16,4»>4<aniployeesofthe  Agency  for  International  Development 
ascomparwl  with  15.309  in  April,  and  their  pay.  These  All)  figures  include  emplovees 
wno  are  piild  from  forelrn  currencies  depo-slteil  by  foreign  government.*  in  a  trust  fund 
for  this  puriHjse  The  .M ay  fl^-ure  includes  3.706  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and  the 
A fTil  finire  includes  :i,S33. 

'  "^'"y  "P'lrf  ln(  hides  fins  t(niplo.\e«s  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  500  In 
April  and  their  pay. 


•  In  May  1 ,56S  employees  and  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  as  follows:  1,349  from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  209  from  the  Denart- 
iiient  of  the  Navy. 

«  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  .\gency. 


Table  U.~Federal  pAsonnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  dunng  May  1962,  and  comparison  with  ApHl  1962r 


Department 


Executive  departments 
of  Defenjic): 

Agriculture , 

Commerce 

Health.  Education,  and  \f^|jbre. 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Offloe 

Stats  <» 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presidl^t.' 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget . . .  ] 

Council  of  Economic  Advfjss...! 

Executive  Mansion  and  (      

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coundl 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Emergency  I'lantijing II. 

President's    Commission   on    CamnatBD 

corts r .„_ 

Inilepr-ndent  agencies:  T 

AdvUory  Commission  la  Intergovern- 
mental R<  lations l 

American  Battle  Monunents  Commls^ 
slon _ ; 

Atomic  Energy  Commlssloti      

Board  of  Oovemora  of  the  federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  CommlSBlaii 

Civil  War  Centennial  Coinnlssioa  . 

Commlnlon  of  Fine  Arts 

CommLislon  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  Hlver  Basin  Commission    

Eipf)rt-lmnort  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Cre<llt  Admlnlstratlaa.. 

Fe<liral  Aviathn  Agency  JI 

Federal  Coal  Mine  SafetV  Board  of  Re- 
view .    ' 

Federal  Comm  mications  Commtelon    II 

Federal  Deposit  Insuranco  Corporation... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Fedrral  Maritime  CommlMion 

Federal  Me<llailon  and  CoacUlatlon  Serv- 
ice   

Fe<ieral  Power  Comml 

Fe<leral  Trade  I'ommi 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

General  Accoui  tlnp  Offlcet. 

General  .Servic»s  AdnilnUtrbtion 

Government  Pi  inline  Oflic* 

Ilou'ing  and  H  >me  Finanft  Agency , 

IndLin  Claims  ''oin mission 

Interstate  Com  nerce  ConimLssion 

James  Madi.son  .Memorial  Commission 

National  Aeroniutics  and  Bpace  Adminis- 
tration  ^,,, 

National  CapitU  Housing! Authority 


May 


nMoUl 
fiMoKl. 


97.406 
20.180 
74,223 
67.001 
SQ.8S5 
8.315 
882.242 
ia206 
83.374 

482 
486 
47 
74 
22 
46 
406 


56 

10 
6,774 

800 

806 

S,977 

6 

6 

82 

2 

262 

238 

42,864 

7 

1,306 

1,246 

1,152 

168 

370 

Oil 

1,061 

60 

4,663 

81,024 

6,006 

13,886 

30 

3,378 

1 

21,773 
430 


April 


04.386 
28.886 
74.302 
56.213 
30.717 
8.380 
860.237 
10.154 
86,832 

440 

4.W 
SO 
73 
20 
41 

488 

11 


32 

10 
6,763 

800 

803 

3,032 

8 

6 

74 

1 

259 

230 

42,741 

7 

1.370 

1,244 

1,140 

166 

361 

906 

1,046 

60 

4,672 

30,886 

6,006 

12,787 

20 

2,883 

1 

21,446 
431 


In- 
crease 


3.020 
303 

"I'.'m 

118 

38 

2,006 

62 


24 


De- 
crease 


100 


3,468 


11 


2 
46 


123 


17 
2 

12 
8 

18 

8 

16 


128 

iio' 


327 


.y 


10 


Department  or  agency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission... 

National  Capital  Transpwrtatlon  Agency.. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  KoundatloD 

Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission 

Panama  Canal 

President's  Commission  on  Equal  Em- 
plo>'ment  Opportunity 

Railro:id  Retirement  Board 

Renecot  iation  Borird 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Securities  and  Exchange  Commi^on 

Selective  Service  S>-stem 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  and 
Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States Ill 

Tennessee  Valley  .\uthority 

Texas  Water  Study  Commission 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans' Administration 


May 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  S<'cretary  of  Defense... 

Department  of  the  Army  • 

Department  of  the  Navy'. 

Department  of  the  Ah  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency... 
Defense  Commimlcatlons  Agency.. 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency  «.. 

Office  of  Civil  Defense    

U.S.  Courtof  Military  Appeals 

Interdepartmental  Activities 

International  Military  Activities... 


Total,  Department  of  Defense... 

Net  Increase,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  hicluding  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of 
Defense 


55 

78 

324 

1,837 

117 

836 

14 
168 

47 

Z061 

189 

166 
1.274 
6.708 
3.063 
1.246 
1,028 

58 

27 

271 

148 

18,008 

18 

81 

2,092 

176,498 


April 


1,834.200 


1,730 

338,044 

323,684 

270,803 

2,076 

131 

200 

14,877 

1,150 

40 

38 

30 


061,340 


2,205,639 


52 

81 

322 

1,829 

152 

830 

27 
168 

42 

2,076 

190 

167 
1,267 
6,607 
3,031 
1,216 
1.034 

68 

27 

270 

148 

18,482 

18 

77 

2.006 

176,940 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


9 
17 
11 
22 
30 


1,330,026 


1,734 

337,602 

323.376 

279, 177 

2,068 

121 

188 

13,120 

1,144 

30 

42 

40 


068,648 


2,288,673 


126 


8,460 


36 
3 

13 


16 
1 


3 
442 


4,186 


4.274 


8 
1,442 

'i26 
11 
10 
12 
1,767 
16 
1 


682 


8,370 
2,602 


687 


11,830 


4.873 


6,066 


ao  (^mLrfin  .h  ./^o^  ?•  ^   oraployees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development        »  In  May  1,568  employees  and  their  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Defense  Supplv 
1  Marni      ■     .  'i*^  .'^o^P^L  .  ^    ^        ^  -  Agency  as  follows:  1,349  from  the  Department  of  Uie  Army,  and  200  bom  the  DetVirt- 

'Mayflgureh»clud.'8542em»loyec«ofthePeaoeCorpsascomparedwlth8011nAprIL     ment  of  the  Navy.  »  «■  u  e  .^rxuy,  «iu  ^  n-om  im  i^<  ,wi 


:^si 


li 


1:11 


M 


123d2 
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Tabix  UL—Fedtral  pertomul  ouUid*  the  Viukd  StaUt  empUytd  bjt  Uu  executive  a§cncie8  during  Mau  196*,  and  comwiritom.  witk  AvrH 


DeCKtznott  at 


Executive  departments  (escapt  DepartoMDt 

AKTicultiw 

0)mnier«« .___ 

Heartily  IdDcatlon,  vMi  Welfare 

laterior 

Jnstlc» 

Labor 


of 


Post  Office. 

State  '» 

Treasury... 


iBdepuiMent  agein-lea. 
American  Rattle  M 
Atomic  Bnrnry  Cmiiml 
CtvU  Aerrmanftps  ^rmrd... 
Civil  ServlTP  ruiiiiiit 


FBdersF  A  rlation  A(tPncy 

FWWaf  Cnmmunlcattj**  Cbmml 
Federal  DpposltfnsnraaeBCorporiiaBn.. 
Foreign  CIahTT?9pttl«»Bi«Bt  Commfe^n.. 

Oenen*  Aacountin?  OOce 

(tavraf  Services  Adminhtratlon 

Haasing  tad  Home  Ftnnace  Agenci 
PfatioMal  Aeronautics  vt9  Bjpoee  KA 
tratlon. 


National  Latei  IToIatloBS  Board. . . 

Jfation^i  aHence  Founcfarttra 

Panairw  Canal „ 

SatoeUv*  SmsW  &]tatein. 


May 


1, 


013 
510 
07 
3M 

97 
<M 
Ml 

9tw 

I 

« 

» 

4 
71 
5  . 


12 

a 

19 
li327 


April 


90* 

sn 

aw 

83 

1.<2R 

2<\a38 

» 
1 
3 

3 
2 

4 

7» 

» 
ITS 

12 

M 

» 

T4.423 

U7 


37 
» 

S 


14 


1 
.... 

3 


Btk 


""i 


I 


Depwtment  or  agency 


Independent  nijendes— Continued 
Small  Bau*iiijuA< 

T\ninr<vsa»  VwHey  AwOwwWy 

IT.S    Irifar?ritrti!»  Sftmr^ .„ 

Tctcrans'  Ai|tiiini.str;itl<>'n 

Totnf,  excluding  Penwtment  of  Defen*. 

Net  Inrrease.  excluding  Department  of 

l)ef« 


DCparternt  9t  r»  >  ii^i 

Offfre  of  i>iF  0>fM>aij  of  rMraw.. 

I>p.irti!i*wt  •♦  Mm  Srmy 

Dep;irtinr»«  «»<  Ihr  .H»vt 

Depu-tineM  •«  Uir  Air  Pater. 

-I^Pwnse  L  awmivBieanafw  Agwey. 

hrterdoflim  mirt  arltTHIw 

IntematloMit  MMMarr  Aettrttim.. 


Total,  rtpuHiiieiil  a«  DtHiH.^  

Net  fnrreaae.  Department  of  Defense. 

Petnae. 
Ne<  increme, 


M«r 


19 

i.oas 

I.0W 


«1.283 


mm 


April 


n 

7 

rtn 

LOU 
1.MI 


61.2IS 


mm 

ma* 

mm 

7 

I 


la- 

ere  MM 


I 

U) 


187 


De- 
crease 


8 

119 


77 

vm 


'  May  flgnre  fnclndfes  rr.WWernpftryees  of  ttte  Aiwnpy  Ibr  rDnmntiDinl  ZDrvetopnient     pose.    Ttw  Mar  fkore  iBctBdM  JJKJ  af 
ycoaaparedwilh  ULautita  Aprii.    TlMae  AID  fl«ures include eniployeerwhoa^BpaM     ftj^  (nriu.twS.iBj 
amn  torelgn  carrencfes  deposited  by  foreign  gOTemmenls  ta  a  tnist  fond  tor  this  par-        »  M»y  fjgnre  f*ia*9  «  empkryw-t  of  «» 


trTBl  ftHMt  nnptoyves  Hid  tlw  A[irtt 
0»rps  a«  twinpaiwl  wflh  St  hi  Ayrff. 


Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  a^eneia  4urinf 

May  1962,  and  comparison  with  April  1962 


DepvtHiAior  ageacv 


Execatiw  departnoits  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agriculture 

ComiBeroe _ 

Intetiar 

Post  Office _ 

Treaaury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commteian 

Fedsal  A  viatiaa  Agency _ 

Oenaral  Services  Adniii^tratl<Hi 

OoTsmment  F'rUiting  Oftee 

National  AeraaaMlics  and  8|inceAdmfi>is- 

tration 

Panama  Canal -- 

St.  law'njuca  Seaway  Dawalopment  Cor- 

pontton _       _  

Tmaeaee  Valkar  Authartiyl_IIIIIIIII„ 
VIrgta  Islanch  CarporaltaB 

Total.  exclBitec  DepartBHst  of  Deteae. 
Nat  increase,  excluding  Departmaag  of 


Ma, 


8,897 

2a 

5.U& 

250 
I.89B 
I.  SOB 

6,go& 

21,785 

7.zn 


15.837 


80^131 


ApsE 


8»a98 
390 

I.  W7 

i.Ta 

•.008 

XL  431 


U,53B 
1.MM 


7H7I« 


la- 
crease 


1 
1 


De- 
crease 


IS6 
.... 


85 

252 


Dapartmeot  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Departnient  ef  the  Army 
Lnsttle  the  bailed  SI 
Outside  the  UiuUvl  SI 

Department  sf  the  N  ivy 

XhsMe  the  Caitetl  Slalas  >. 
Outaide  tiie  UniKvl  SI 

Departsent  •(  tbe  Air  Ft 
InaUe  ths  Unitad  SI 
OaMde  the  raited 

Defense  Supply  Acncy: 
States' ^ 


tbATTBfted 


Total.  Department  afHefenoe 

Jtet  fncreaaa,  DepartMRit  of  IXHise. 

Otand  total,  includkic  Departm^  ct 
Defense 

Kst  increaai^  lncludki(  Departmeot  at 
Defense _ ._ 


40 


Mn« 


>  142,900 

'fsn 

as:  064 
at 

nR,9T9 
1.487 


4fi,  on 


UTT.  147 





Apia 


•141.711 
»4,485 

as.  MO 

438 

138^107 
1.488 


in 


ereaae 


uir7 


De- 
crease 


»8 

2 

2H4 
3 


625 


X887 


■  In  May  1.558  saaptayifcs  and  tteir  fnnctions  were  . 
Agency  as  follows:  1,349  (rosa  the  Department  of  tka 
ment  of  the  Navy. 


Utfec 


ippiy 

IbaDapart- 


'  Cabinet  lo  i 

»  RevtKd  on  basts  of  later  tafbrmatio 


Tablb  V. — Foretgn  umiianala  wvrkhtff  wtder  UJi.  mfemcies  tmersecu,  aeludad  from  Imblea  I  tkroi^  I V  s/  Uua  rrmort,  vt 
aire  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  mnd  foreign  governments^  or  beccmsv  of  the  nature  of  tktir 
«ourcc  offwuUJrom.  wkiek  tktf  mn  pmid^  ma  *f  Mmf  t»6»  mnd  contparison  with  April  1969 


crs 
k  or  the 


Vrmnrr        _, .._.. ... 

Oermaqy "I 

OtTcoe — —    -■■■,-..■  ..L- 

dRienlaa^ 

Japan 


Morocca 

NHherlan*- 

Saudi  Arabia 

TrinldW 


TotaL. 


Tot 


1 

M 
4* 

^m 

21^X4 

mm 

270 

m 
mm 

6,221 


Apafl 


mm 

m«B 
2ra 

MI 
•4.888 

6,188 


7  . 


171.171  170.700 


Arm 


May 


1I^H92 
m027 


19. 174 
6,221 


112.014 


April 


Uv4« 
68.011 


18«.aU 
4^188 


■ .,  ■ 


111.608 


Navy 


AU  Fsssa 


May 


II 


I*.' 


10 


•mj 


sn 


18.816 


1.830 


16,822  42.340 


u 

38 

4ft 

4( 

3.488 

X8B8 

3im 

8.387 

li,9l3 

L^888 

220 

xn 

Ui 

147 

iwait 

ma88 

-_. 


42,208 


AptI 


'Rertspdonliaiissa 


1962 
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Statemi^tt  bt  Haut  F.  Brmo,  or 
VnciNiA 

Executive  agencies  oJ  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  May  totaling  2,461.534.  This  wan 
a  net  increase  of  7.688  compared  with  em- 
ployment reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  April. 

ClvUian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecuUve  agenc.es  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months.  In  fiscal  year  1962,  which  began 
July  1,  1061.  follows: 


Month 


1961-July 

Aiiru5t 

September 

October 

November 

I>ecember 

1962— Jon  uary... 

February 

March 

Anril 

May 


teploy- 
.^ent 


435,804 
443,078 
427,216 
429,601 
437,709 
430,998 
128,601 
•36.726 
•41,800 
153,952 
2|«61,6S4 


Increase 


16.700 
9,274 

"2,'478' 
8,018 


8,034 

5.075 

12. 152 

7,583 


Decrease 


17,802 


711 
307 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  May  was  1.395.582, 
an  Increase  of  4.342  compared  with  the  April 
toUl  of  1,391240.  Total  civilian  employ- 
ment In  the  military  agencies  In  May  wan 
1.065.952.  an  Increase  of  3.240  as  compared 
with  1.062.712  In  April. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
creases were  Agriculture  Department  with 
3.057.  Post  OUce  Department  with  1,996, 
and  Interior  Department  with  1,783.  The 
largest  decreane  was  reported  by  Treasury 
Department  with  3.459.  Agriculture.  Inte- 
rior, and  Treasury  Department  changes  were 
largely  seasonid. 

In  Department  of  Defense  larger  Increases 
In  civilian  employment  were  reported  by  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  with  1.757  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  with  1,703.  The  largest 
decrease  was  n-ported  by  Department  of  the 
Navy   with  606. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment increased  6.966  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  increased  616. 
Industrial  emi>loyment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  May  totaled  571,147,  an  increase  of  2,030. 

Theae  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencl'is  as  complied  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures. 

voKziON  Nationals 
The  total  ol  2.461.584  clvUlan  employees 
cerUfied  to  the  committee  by  Federal 
agencies  in  their  regular  monthly  personnel 
reports  Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.8.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  thase  there  were  171,171 
foreign  nationals  working  for  Uj8.  agencies 
overseas  durln^^  May  who  were  not  counted 
In  the  usual  p«  rsonnel  reporU.  The  number 
In  April  was  170,700.  A  breakdown  of  this 
employment  fcr  May  follows: 


Country 


Australia 

Canada 

Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Oreiece 

Greenland... 

Ja()an 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands . 
Trinidad 

Total.. 


Total 


1 
34 
40 

3,576 

22,354 

80,925 

270 

134 

54.361 

6.221 

2,568 

52 

S06 


171,171 


Arm(- 


I8,6SI2 
67, 9Z; 


19,174 
6,223 


112,014 


Navy 


11 
85 


16,368 

'"tw 

596' 


18. 8M 


Air 
Force 


34 

49 

3,488 

3,651 

12,913 

270 

134 

19, 919 

'i,*8»6' 
62 


42,140 


NASA 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  3496.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Toufic 
Renno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  3496.  A    bUl     for    the    relief    of    Peter 
Denes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3497.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  construcUon  permit  and 
station  license  applications  where  certain 
Interests  of  Members  of  Congress  are  In- 
volved;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Psoxmike  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  i^pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  to  develop  and  execute  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
NONSECTARIAN   PRAYERS   IN  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) submitted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  81)  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  the  use  of  non- 
sectarian  prayers  in  public  schools  as  a 
part  of  their  activities,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading. ) 


CONSIDERATION    BY    UNITED    NA- 
TIONS     ASSEMBLY      OP      PERSE- 
CUTED     UKRAINIAN       CATHOLIC 
AND  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES 
Mr.   YOUNG  of  North   Dakota  sub- 
mitted a  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  82)   favoring  consideration  at  the 
next  United  Nations  Assembly  of  perse- 
cuted Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches,    which   was    referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Whereas  the  western  part  of  Ukraine  feU 
under  Soviet  Russian  domination  after 
World  War  11  and  was  Incorporated  Into  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  accord- 
ing to  the  agreements  entered  Into  at 
Teheran  and  Yalta;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  Ukraine  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  whose  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RlghU  on  the  10th  of  December  1948.  de- 
claring that  everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion; 
and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  unequivocally 
giiarantees  freedom  of  religion  for  all  Its 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  20th,  21st,  and  2ad  Con- 
gresses of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Union 


of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  declared 
that  "Stalinist"  and  antlparty  methods  of 
coercion  are  to  be  denounced  and  abandoned: 
and 

Whereas  the  Russian  Ortfiodox  Church  has 
become  a  member  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  vehemently  supports  the 
toleration  of  all  faiths;  and 

Whereas  the  Metropolitan  Joseph  SUpy  of 
Lwiv,  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church, 
has  served  17  years  in  prison,  and  he.  with 
many  members  of  the  clergy,  are  still  Im- 
prisoned: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  President 
ts  hereby  requested  to  make  such  efforts, 
through  the  United  Stetes  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  as  may  be  necessary  to  place 
the  condition  of  the  persecuted  Ukrainian 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Churches  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  United  Nations  Assembly 
for  its  consideration. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  is  further  requested  to 
take  all  such  stepts.  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  may  be  possible  to 
encotirage  that  Archbishop  Joseph  Slipy, 
Metropolitan  of  Lwlv  and  head  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine,  and 
all  other  prelates  of  the  Orthodox,  Protes- 
tant, Jewish,  Moslem  and  other  faiths,  be  re- 
leased from  prison  and  granted  their  free- 
dom. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OPT934,  RELATING  TO  CON- 
STRUCTION PERMIT  AND  STA- 
TION LICENSE  APPLICATIONS  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  in  the  past  justified  the  award  of  a 
lucrative  television  channel  in  part  on 
the  ground  that  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany were  Members  of  Congress. 

This  was  held  to  give  the  applicant  an 
edge  in  the  civic  participation  criterion — 
one  of  the  yardsticks  used  by  the  FCC 
in  deciding  contested  cases. 

I  sharply  disapprove  of  this  criterion. 
Members  of  (Congress  have  great  au- 
thority over  the  FCC.  They  enact  its 
basic  law,  provide  the  annual  appro- 
priations, and,  in  the  case  of  Senators, 
confirm  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Specifically  favoring  an  application 
because  It  has  a  Congressman  partici- 
pating could  turn  into  a  form  of  payola. 
We  in  Congress  benefit  from  the  practice. 
It's  up  to  us  to  end  It. 

The  FCC  itself,  dep>endent  as  it  is  on 
Congress,  cannot  be  expected  to  reverse 
a  policy  so  favorable  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  unless  CJongress  acts. 
Silence  by  Congress  on  this  subject 
means  that  the  special  advantage  to 
Congressmen  in  the  award  of  lucrative 
broadcast  franchises  will  continue. 

Six  of  the  seven  members  now  on  the 
FCC  were  also  on  it  when  the  favor- 
itism to  Congressmen  was  stated.  There 
has  been  no  indication  from  them  that 
this  policy  has  been  disavowed.  The 
new  member,  Chairman  Newton  Minow, 
has  not  expressed  an  opinion. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Commission  to 
reverse  this  decision  on  its  own.  Rather 
it  is  my  view  that  Congress  has  a  clear, 
immediate  responsibility  to  state  a  firm 
policy  against  giving  favorable  weight 
to  ownership  or  pecuniary  interest  by  a 
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Member  of  Coosreav  in  a  bro&deasUnc 
flrm. 

My  bni  does  not  prohibit  Members  of 
Congress  from  ownerstup  or  particip*- 
tk>n  in  teicTisku  or  radio  statioDf.  But 
ii  does  prevent  such  ownership  from 
favorably  influenctafir  the  FCC 

I  Introdnced  a  similar  amencfment  In 
1960,  at  which  time  the  chahman  of  the 
Commun  fcafioas  Subcommitt^  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Cotnmittee  indicated 
oo  the  fkxw  that  hearings  would  be  hdd 
if  the  Wl  were  introduced  a^ain. 

My  present  action  is  in  respofwe  to 
that  miderstandinr. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  to 
amend  the  CommunicaUocs  Act.  and  ] 
ask  thjUit  be  printed  m  the  Raooa*  and 
appropriately  referred. 

T?ie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  win  be  receired  and  approprrately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bin 
wvU  be  printed  in  tt^  Rccora. 

The  bin  (S.  Mft7>  to  anaend  the  Com- 
mmiif  ttrms  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  cooaWeration  of  construction  per- 
mit and  statJon  Hceiise  applications 
where  certato  Interests  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  mvolved.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  releiigd  to  the  Committee  en 
Oonunerce.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
intheRaooaD.  asfoDows: 

Be  U  ewmetat,  bf  the  Semmte  mnd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
ttoB  908fb)  oi  tto«  Comnnmlcationft  Act  of 
1934  (47  VAX!.  aOS^b)),  is  amended  by  nOd- 
iag  at  tlie  end  thatot  tine  tdlomin^  new 
aentence:  "^n  eofMMering  Ute  app^lc»Uon 
mad*  by  a&y  person  tor  itn,y  coas4ructkiA 
permit  or  &tatlou  license,  or  any  tnodtflca- 
tlon  or  renewal  tliereol,  the  Commission  may 
not  consider  as  a  factor  fnmrfng  the  grant- 
tng  ot  Xhm%  apptlcatlop  the  t9ct  that  vuch 
appncant  la  a  BCambcr  at  CoBgicas  or  tbe 
fact  that  any  Member  at  Oonfreaa  biH  any 
direct  or  Indirect  pecuniuy  Intcreat  in  the 
applicAAt." 


NONSECTARIAN  PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
ttiere  is  an  oid  maxim  to  the  effect  that 
history  repeats  itseif.  About  140  years 
ago  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and 
political  philoBophers  was  claiming  that 
Congress  was  creatine  formidable  d^cita 
tfaro«ig^  wasteful  spendine  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  at  tbe  same  Um« 
unchermiiung  our  estaiolished  form  of 
gorcrnment.  In  a  letter  from  Monti- 
cello  dated  December  25.  1820.  TiM>mas 
Jefferson  wrote  to  his  frieixi.  Tbtauas 
Ritchie: 

If  tiwre  be  anytliing  amtss.  therefore,  in 
tlte  present  rtate  ol  our  aflatn.  as  the 
lormifdable  deitctt  lately  uofolded  to  ia 
iiullcates.  I  ascribe  It  to  the  InaXtcutioii  oi. 
Congresa  to  their  duties,  to  their  unwise  dis- 
sipation and  waste  of  the  pnbllc  contrllm- 
ttons.  They  seemed,  some  Itttle  while  ago. 
to  be  at  a  foss  for  objeeta  whereon  to  throw 
away  the  supposed  fartliomlecs  funds  of  tbe 
Treasury.  I  had  feared  the  resuit,  because  I 
saw  among  tbem  ecme  oi  my  old  fellow  labor- 
ers, of  tried  and  known  prlncipies,  yet  often 
In  their  minorities.  I  am.  aware  that  in  one 
of  their  most  ruinous  vagaries,  the  people 
were  themsetvea  betrayed  Into  the  same 
fremy  wtth  their  repreec  ntattrea.  The 
defllclt  produced,  and  a  heavy  tax  to  supply 


It,  win.  I  troat.  ta-lat  both  to  their  sober 
senaea. 

But  It  Is  not  from  this  teanch  of  govem- 
meaii  w«  bave  noat  to  tm».  Taaos  aad  abort 
ekccttaoB  win  keep  tbesa  rlctat.  Tike  Judl- 
cuar>-  of  ti^e  United  States  la  the  suiXlc  corpa 
of  sappers  and  miners  constantly  working 
underground  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  our  confederated  fabric.  They  are  con- 
Btixilit^  arzt  OonstltfTtfon  from  a  coordtnathm 
of  8  general  and  spifclai  guvei  iiiiieut  to  a 
general  and  supreme  one  akrne.  Tbls  will 
lay  an  thln^  at  tbetr  feet,  azid  they  are  too 
wen  versed  la  BngTfati  hrw  to  feirget  tlie 
maxim,  "bonl  judicls  est  amplalre  fttrlmiie- 
tlonem."  We  shall  are  if  they  are  bold 
enoogb  to  take  tbe  daring  stride  thetr  fhre 
rawyers  have  lately  taken.  If  they  do,  then. 
wtth  the  editor  of  owr  book.  In  bis  addreaa 
to  tbe  pubWr.  1  wm  say.  that  "agataa*  tUa 
every  man  alKMiId  raise  his  voice. "  and 
more,  abocild  trpHft  his  arm. 

In  line  with  the  admorkktion  ol  Thoataa 
Jefferson  that  every  man  ^Munkl  ndae 
his  voioe  when  he  feels  that  oar  Supreme 
Court  has  exceeded  its  eonstftutional 
anthorfty.  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sena- 
tors T.ujkMDcr,  Stknics.  and  THmnmrn). 
I  send  to  tbe  desk  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution dififlaiming  the  action  last  month 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  New  York 
sf;hool  prayer  case  of  Engle  against 
Vitale  and  uxk  that  the  resolution  be 
permitted  to  lie  on  tte  table  for  tbe 
next  week  to  permit  Senators  to  become 
cc^ponsors  who  wish  to  reaffirm  pub- 
Bcly  that  we  are.  as  oar  Ple<t^  of  Al- 
leirlarKe  to  the  Flag  states,  "one  Nation 
nnder  God." 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  con- 
nm^nt  resolutKm,  I  adt  unanimous  con- 
aint  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recohv  the  text  of  the  resolution,  a  brief 
statement  in  support  of  Its  adoption,  a 
copy  of  the  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  Oourt  of  Appeals  of  the  State  at  New 
York,  m  copgr  of  the  brief  of  fntervenors — 
respondents  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  COort. 
and  a  copy  of  a  timely  and  stfrrtn^  ser- 
mon which  I  was  permiU«d  to  hear  on 
yesterday  at  the  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church  by  Its  pastor.  Dr.  R.  B.  Culbreth, 
w*o  took  as  his  text  the  12th  verse  of  ttie 
33d  Psalm:  Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose 
axl  is  the  Lord." 

The  PRESIDBrr  pro  tempore.  The 
coocurrcni  resolution  will  be  receirved 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
objection,  tbe  concurrent  resolution  and 
iiie  material  requested  will  be  printed  in 
the  Bacoaa;  and  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  81)  was  referred  to  the  Comnkittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  foUowa: 

Whereas  from  tbe  llrst  permanent  white 
•ettiementa  hj  Iftortb  America  at  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  Rock  we  hare  reeognlaed  tbe 
extstcnee  of  Ood  aad  onr  depcadniee  on 
SDm;  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  etagle  threat  to  onr 
poimcal  and  leWglous  freedom  Is  poeed  by 
nations  who  deny  the  existence  of  Ood;  and 

''Vhereas  the  atheists  In  oin-  Ifatlon  are 
making  a  concerted  drive  to  eliminate  the 
recognition  of  God  In  our  Government  as 
completely  as  He  has  been  eltmlnated  in 
Russia,  and  have  rece»tf)i  faiclujed  In  that 
prf.gram  the  demand  to  ^ralnate  Ttxam 
public  schools,  not  only  the  voluntary  recita- 
tion of  a  prayer,  bot  ail  hymns,  all  rrtlglous 
palntfngs,  and  all  celebrations  connected 
with  Christmas  and  Easter;  and 


Whereaa  Umtv  navar  taas  baaA  a  faster 
need  to  Inculcate  la  tlM  minds  and  hearts 
of  tba  Toatb  of  our  Kalion  a  revarauce  tor 
God  and  faltlx  ta  His  omnipotance;  and 

Whareas  wiU  that  in  view  tha  board  of 
regaota  ol  tha  State  of  New  York  prepared 
fas  voluntary  us*  la  tb«  public  schools  of 
that  State  a  nonsecular  form  of  civic  prayer 
which  mereij  recogntoed  tha  STlatanfa  of 
Ood  an<l  oui  rtepenrtance  on  RIbi;  and 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  Cn^te  s.  Vttalc.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statca  on  Juna 
25,  1962,  declared  the  use  of  that  voluntary 
prayer  to  be  unronstUutiona};  and 

Wlkcreas  tha  daar  ImpllcatioQ  ot  that 
Court  action  k  tba  ontlawlng  of  public 
recognition  of  Ood  by  any  government 
agency.  Federal  oc  Stata,  Including  a  prohibi- 
tion agalasi  ew^karfment  of  chaplains  In 
both  braacbsa  of  tbe  confess  and  for  all 
branrhea  at  our  Armed  Oei  »tcee.  and 

Whereas  the  Coocress  desires  to  go  on 
record  as  realllrming  that  we  are  oaa  »>*twnM 
under  Clod  and  are  dcBboua  ot  pasatng  cm  to 
generations  yet  unborn  that  rich  heritage; 
Now.  therefore,  ba  It 

nesolted  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
al  tbe  Coagreaa  tbat  tlic  lialgiiall  ii  by  a 
paibUr  achool  authority  ot  a  -miiirtirlsn 
fwayer  for  ise.  as  a  part  <d  tba  acMvttlca  at 
a  pnbUc  sdioai.  does  not  cosHtUwta  an  estab- 
Habment  at  rrtlfloo  or  an  Infrtnprment  at 
tbe  dDctn^a  at  atparntlaa  ot  cbiircb  aad 
state  In  violation  of  tba  Oonatttotioa  of  tba 
United  autaa.  tt  partic^akkm  In  tbe  oAr- 
la^  of  tbat  prayer  by  Indtvldoal  stwlenu  Is 
not  made  oorapalsory. 

The  material  presented  Uy  Mr.  Rob- 
EaisoN  ia  as  follows  : 

STSISMSJI  1    ST    aSKSTDB    Wl— I  IMJW 

I  have  submitted  a  concmrent  resotn- 
tlon  ex  pi  easing  the  disapproval  of  tbe  Con- 
gress of  the  recent  Supieiiie  Cotrrt  decision 
in  the  New  Yor*  sebool  prajei  case.  That 
decision.  In  my  opinion,  was  contrary  both 
to  the  law  and  the  evidence. 

The  facts  were  that  the  State  board  of 
regents,  wfilrii  In  ▼Irgtnhi  we  c»n  tbe  State 
board  of  edwcatlor,  atn fasted  for  rr>lnntary 
me  for  pvbbc  schools  In  tiMt  State  a  32 -word 
prayer,  wbirb  merely  arknowledgtd  Ood  and 
aiked  His  WesslngB  "upon  us.  emr  parents. 
anr  teachers,  sad  oar  country."  Tba  ase 
of  the  prayer  was  at  tbe  dlserctioa  cif  local 
srbool  boards,  and  ah  pvptls  mtM>  did  not 
care  to  participate  could  ask  to  be  escustd. 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  14th 
amendment  extended  the  Ist  amendment,  to 
an  tbe  Statea  and  tbat  tbe  prayer  ia  ques- 
tion rtolated  tba  1st  amendment.  Ttas  first 
aaaendmcnt  mys  tliat  tbe  Ootigrem  staaU 
make  no  law  with  respect  to  tlia  catsbllab- 
mcnt  ot  leilgten  or  problMt  the  free  txenise 
tiiareof.  Of  comae,  tba  21-word  prayer  es- 
tahllabed  no  state  cbmeb  and  tbe  frecdan 
to  participate  did  not  tartnt^  tlic  prayer  within 
tlia  protilbftloo  agatast  tbe  free  practice  at 
lebglon.  8o  tlie  dedslon  was  contrary  to  tha 
evidence. 

The  decision  was  contrary  to  the  law  be- 
cause the  1st  ameadment  applied  to  Con- 
gress only,  and  there  was  nothing  In  the  14th 
amendment  that  made  It  apply  to  the  States. 
James  Madison,  author  of  the  first  10  amend- 
rnent^  wanted  to  naakc  tite  first  aaMWdascBt. 
with  respect  to  the  separation  of  chnrcb 
and  state,  apply  to  the  States,  but  was  de- 
feated In  that  effort.  In  I87S,  Representative 
Jamea  O.  Blaine,  of  Maine  (\»ter  a  dlstln- 
golshed  Senator  from  that  State),  offered  a 
resolixtlosL  In  tlie  Ho«ae  to  amend  the  Con- 
sUtuUoa  to  extend  tbe  first  amendment  to 
the  States,  and  while  that  passed  tiie  Honae 
It  was  defeated  In  the  Senate.  The  Blaina 
reecAutkm  provided.  In  eatendlng  the  first 
amendment  t^  tl»e  States,  it  woold  not  pro- 
blk>lt  prayers  In  the  public  aclKxila  The  Sen* 
ate.  In  refusing  to  extend  the  first  amend- 
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mcnt  to  the  SUtet.  kald  with  respect  to  the 
last  section  which  would  have  exempted 
przyen  in  the  schools,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing In  the  first  amendment  that  prohibited 
pr.iycrs  In   the  schools. 

When  was  the  l4th  amendment  adopted 
and  why?  It  was  a  Civil  War  measure,  pro- 
posed In  1P66  and  allegedly  ratified  2  years 
Liter,  although  In  the  opinion  of  many,  not 
legally.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  was 
to  Implement  the  18th  amendment,  which 
had  grante<l  freedom  to  former  slaves.  De- 
siring to  give  former  slaves  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  white  citizens  of  the 
Nation,  the  14th  amendment  provided  "No 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities 
of  cltteens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  That  was 
the  sole  ptirpose  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
that  U  all  that  It  did.  But  In  1»40  the  Su- 
preme Court.  In  an  effort  to  extend  the  1st 
amendment  to  the  States,  for  the  first  time 
claimed  that  the  dae  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  extended  to  the  States  the 
prohibitions  of  the  1st  amendment  against 
the  establishment  of  a  state  church  or  the 
free  exercise  of  religion.  E>en  If  we  accept 
that  as  a  proper  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
•Ututlon  tbe  fact  remains  that  the  14th 
amendment  merely  extended  but  added  no 
new  substance  to  the  Ist  amendment. 

Incidentally.  It  was  14  years  later  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment also  included  a  prohibition  against 
segre^ted  public  schools  and  In  reaching 
that  conclusion  overrode  every  previous  Fed- 
eral and  State  court  decision  on  the  subject. 
The  Bimi  and  substance  of  this  situation 
Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
It  can  use  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  strike  down  any  State  law 
that  it  pleases.  And  unless  Congress  in- 
tervenes tliat  poses  a  threat  not  only  to  the 
historic  position  of  our  Nation,  with  respect 
to  belief  In  God.  but  to  other  very  essential 
^rlghta  of  the  States  and  the  people  thereof. 
It  has  likewise  overridden  every  recent  de- 
cision of  the  State  courts  In  cases  brought  by 
atheists  to  prohibit  prayers  In  the  public 
schocds.  New  York  State  always  has  had  an 
ouutandlng  court  aad  Its  rejection  of  the 
athelsu-  ctM)  was  able.  dear,  and  convinc- 
ing. Equallj  so  was  the  decision  of  the 
court  In  Maryland  In  a  case  brought  there  by 
an  atheist  Sf^alnst  tbe  Lord's  Prayer.  That 
case  has  been  on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme 
Court  since  last  April  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
certainly  will  be  prohibited  If  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  who  believe  In 
God  supinely  accept  the  decision  In  the  New 
York  case.  And.  In  a  Florida  case,  which  Is 
ha^Oml  tor  tlie  Supreme  Court,  the  atheists 
haTa  askad  nit  only  to  eliminate  prayers  but 
all  hymns,  all  religious  paintings,  and  all 
Christmas  and  Easter  celebrations. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  U  highly  important 
for  tbe  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  disap- 
proving the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  New  York  school  prayer  case. 

(ION  T.  2d  174] 
In  tote  MATTn  or  S-ncvirN  I.  Enck,  rr  al., 

APPILLANTS.      v.     WnxiAM      J.      VlTALK.      J«., 

ET  At,.,  CoN.'rrnuMinj  thx  Board  or  Educa- 
tion or  Unton  Fart  School  District  No.  9. 
New  Htdi  Park,  NY..  Respondxnts— 
Hewrt  HoiLiTrBERO  rr  al.,  Intirvinors- 
Responbents 

(Court  of  Apfeals  of  New  York,  July  7,  1961) 
Taxpayers  In  school  district  and  parents 
of  chUdren  attending  the  public  sctMx>Is 
brought  a  proceeding  under  the  ClvU  Prac- 
Uce  Act.  secUon  1283  et  seq..  for  an  order  In 
the  nature  ci  mandamus  to  compel  the 
board  of  educiUon  to  discontinue  the  saying 
of  a  prayer  in  the  schools.  The  supreme 
court,  special  term.  Nassau  County,  Bernard 
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S.  Ueyer.  J.  (IB  Misc.  2d  858.  191  N.Y.S.  ad 
♦53),  entered  an  order  denying  demand  for 
Jury  trial  and  denying  mandamus  and  re- 
manding the  matter  to  the  board  for  fur- 
ther proceedings.  Permission  to  appeal  was 
granted  by  the  special  term  pursuant  to 
Civil  PracUce  Act,  section  1304.  The 
Supreme  Court.  Appellate  Division.  Second 
Judicial  Department,  11  AD.  2d  840.  306 
N^S.  2d  183.  affirmed  by  a  divided  court. 
The  special  term  entered  an  order  dis- 
missing the  proceeding  under  ClvU  Practice 
Act,  section  1300.  The  petitioners  appealed. 
The  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  noncom- 
pulsory  daily  recitation  of  the  regents 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  is  not  violative 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  cf  freedom 
of  religion. 

Order  affirmed. 

Dye  and  Fuld,  JJ..  dissented. 

CONSTITrrnONAL     law     (kit      no.     84,874) 

Noncxjmpulsory  recitation  In  public  schools, 
following  Pledge  of  AllegUnce  to  Flag  at 
start  of  each  school  day,  of  regents  prayer 
worded  as  follows:  "Almighty  Ood,  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and 
we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us.  our  parents, 
our  teachers  and  our  country"  Is  no  viola- 
tive of  State  constitutional  guarantee  erf  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli^ous  profes- 
sion and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  or  Federal  constitutional  prohi- 
bition against  laws  respecting  an  establlsh- 
n>ent  of  religion  or  prohibiting  free  exercise 
thereof.  (UJS.CA.  Const.  Amend.  1;  Const, 
art.  l.sec.  S.) 

William  J.  Butler.  Stanley  Gello-  and  Peter 
B.  Schwarakopf.  New  York  City,  for  appel- 
lants. 

Bertram  B.  Dalker  and  Wllford  E.  Neler, 
Port  Washington,  for  respondents.  Porter  R. 
Cliandler.  New  York  City,  Thomas  J.  Ford, 
Brooklyn,  and  Richard  E.  Nolan.  New  York 
City,  for  in tervenors -respondents. 

Charles  B.  Brlnd.  Jr..  John  P.  Jehu,  SUza- 
beth  M.  Eastman,  and  George  B.  Farrlngton, 
Albany,  for  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  amicus  curiae. 

Mervln  H.  Rtseman.  Henry  Edward  Scbultz, 
Arnold  ronter,  Paul  Hartman,  "nieodare 
Leskes,  Edwin  J.  Lukas,  and  Sol  Rabkln, 
New  York  City,  for  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee and  another,  amlcl  curiae. 

Desmond,  chief  Judge: 

"In  1951  and  again  in  1955  the  board  of 
regents,  governing  body  of  our  State  public 
school  system,  reconunended  to  all  local 
school  boards  that  *at  the  commencement 
of  each  school  day  the  act  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  might  well  be  Joined  with  this  act  of  rev- 
erence to  God:  "Almighty  God,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg 
Thy  blerslngs  upon  us,  oiu'  parents,  our 
teachers  and  our  country."'  In  1958  the 
respondents,  who  are  the  board  members  of 
a  public  school  district  In  Nassau  County, 
conformed  to  the  regents'  recommendation 
and  gave  Instructions  to  the  teaching  staff 
to  adopt  the  practice  In  the  district's  schools. 
PetlUoners.  taxpayers  In  the  district  and 
parents  of  children  attending  the  schools 
and  all  (except  one  nonbellever)  being  mem- 
bers of  vartous  religious  bodies,  brought  this 
proceeding  for  an  order  directing  the  h&^d 
to  discontinue  the  practice.  They  assert  that 
It  Is  unlawful  because  of  the  prohibitions  of 
the  first  amendment  ('no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof')  and  the  command  of 
section  3  of  article  I  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion ("The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,  shall  forever 
be  allowed  In  this  state  to  all  mankind'). 

"The  order  here  appealed  from  contains 
adequate  provisions  to  Insure  that  no  pupil 
need  take  part  In  or  be  present  during  the 
act  of  reverence,  so  any  question  of  com- 
pulsion or  free  exercise  Is  out  of  the  case 
(see  Zoraeh  v.  Clouson,  348  U.S.  806,  72  S  Ct 
679,  96  L.  Bd.  954) . 


"Whnt  remains  of  appellants'  arguaoant  Is 
thl«:  Uiat  the  saying  of  regants  prayar  as  a 
dally  school  exercise  Is  a  form  of  State- 
sponsored  religious  education  and  is  accord- 
ingly an  unconstitutional  establishment  of 
religion.  If  the  utterance  of  these  rever- 
ential words  was  religious  education,  then 
provldl:ig  such  education  would  be  so  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  public  school  board 
as  to  be  wholly  arbitrary  and  unlawful,  so 
that  the  courts  would  need  no  constitutional 
warrant  for  forbidding  it.  But  it  Is  not 
religious  educaUon  nor  Is  It  the  practice  of 
or  establishment  of  religion  in  any  reason- 
able meaning  of  those  phrases.  Saying  this 
simple  prayer  may  be,  according  to  the 
broadest  possible  dictionary  definition,  an 
act  of  religion,  but  wiien  the  Founding 
Fatliers  prohibited  an  estaljllshment  of  reli- 
gion they  were  referring  to  official  adoption 
of,  or  favor  to,  one  or  more  sects.  They 
could  not  have  meant  to  prohibit  mere  pro- 
fessions of  belief  in  God  for.  If  that  were  so, 
they  themselves  in  many  ways  were  violat- 
ing their  rule  when  and  after  they  adopted 
it.  Not  only  is  this  prayer  not  a  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  (no  decision  of  this  or 
of  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  says  or  suggests 
that  it  is)  but  a  holding  that  It  is  such  a 
violation  would  be  in  defiance  of  all  Ameri- 
can history,  and  such  a  holding  would  de- 
stroy a  part  of  tlie  essential  foundation  of 
the  American  governmental  structure. 

"The  regenU  prayer  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence  upon  Almighty  God  and 
a  petition  for  the  bestowal  of  His  l>le86lngs. 
It  includes  an  acknowledgment  of   the  ex- 
istenoe  of  a  Supreme  Being  Just  as  does  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  aiid  the  con- 
stitutions of  each  of  tlie  60  States  of   the 
Union,    Including   our    own.     In   construing 
even  a  constitution  some  attention  must  be 
paid    to    the   obvious   Intent   of    those    who 
drafted  it  and  adopted  It  {Carey  v.  Jforton 
297  N.Y.  361,  79  U£J2(X  442  ( .     That  the  first 
amendment  was  ever  Intended  to  forbid  as  an 
establishment  of  religion  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  belief  in  God  is  so  contrary  to  his- 
tory as  to  be  impossible  of  acceptance.     No 
historical  fact  is  so  easy  to  prove  by  literally 
countles-s  illustrations  as  the  fact  timt  lie- 
lief  and  trust  in  a  Supreme  Being  was  from 
the   beginninf   and   lias    been   continuously 
part   of   the   very   essence   of   the   American 
plan  of  Government  and  society.     The  refer- 
ences  to   the   Deity  In   the   Eteclaration   of 
Independence;    the    words   of   our   National 
Anthem:    'In  God  is  our  trust';    the  motto 
on  our  coins;  tlie  daily  prayers  In  Congress: 
the  imivcrsal  practice  in  official  oatlis  of  call- 
ing upon  God  to  witness  tlie  truth;  the  of- 
ficial thanksgiving  proclamations  beginning 
with  those  of  the  Continental  Congress  and 
the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
continuing   till   the  present;    the  provisions 
for   chaplaincies  in  the   Armed  Forces;    the 
directions  by  Congress  in  modern  times  for 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  'under  God'  In  the  Pledge 
of    Allegiance    to    the    Flag:     Innumerable 
solemn    utterances    by    our    Presidents   and 
other  leaders — all  these  and  many  more  make 
historically  unescapable   the  flat  statement 
in  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  1952.  343  VS.  306.  313. 
72  S.  Ct.  679.  684,  supra,  that;  'We  are  a  reli- 
gious people  whose  institutions  presuppose 
a   Supreme   Being,*   which    paraplirased    the 
Supreme  Court's  similar  assertion  In  1802  In 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church  case  (Rector.  Etc.. 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  v.  United  StaUs.  143 
U.S.  457.  12  S.  Ct.  511,  86  L.  Ed.  236).     As 
Justice    Bcldock   of    the    appellate    division 
wrote  in  this  case;  'The  contention  that  ac- 
knowledgments   of    and    references    to    Al- 
mighty   God    are    acceptable    and    desirable 
In  all  otlier  phases  of  our  public  life  but 
not  In  our  public  schools  is.  In  my  Judgment, 
an  attempt  to  stretch  far  beyond  Its  break- 
ing   point    the    principle    of    separation    of 
church  and  state  and  to  obscure  one's  vision 
to   the   universally   accepted   tradition   that 
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oiirs  ia  a  Nation  founded  and  nurtured  upon 
belief  In  God.'  (11  AJJ.  2d  340.  206  N.Y.S. 
2d  188.) 

"The  universally  accepted  tradition  re- 
ferred to  by  Justice  Beldock  has  been  main- 
tained without  break  from  the  days  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  all  of  whom  believed  In 
the  existence  of  God  (see  Cousins.  'In  God 
We  Trust"),  to  the  day  of  the  Inauguration 
of  President  Kennedy.  It  Is  an  Indisputable 
and  historically  provable  fact  that  belief  and 
trust  In  a  Creator  has  always  been  regarded 
as  an  Integral  and  Inseparable  part  of  the 
falM-lc  of  our  fundamental  Institution*.  It 
Is  not  a  matter  of  majority  power  or  minor- 
ity protection.  Belief  In  a  Supreme  Being 
Is  as  essential  and  permanent  a  feature  of 
the  American  governmental  system  as  Is 
freedom  of  worship,  equality  under  the  law. 
and  due  process  of  law.  Like  them  It  Is  an 
American  absolute,  an  application  of  the 
natural  law  beliefs  on  which  the  Republic 
was  founded  and  which  In  turn  presuppose 
an  Onmlpotent  Being. 

"The  motives  and  purposes  of  the  regents 
and  of  the  local  board  are  noble.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  practice  Is  problematical.  But 
there  is  no  problem  of  constitutionality. 

"The  order  should  be  affirmed,  without 
costs." 

Proesscl.  Judge  (concurring)  : 
"The  thoughtful  and  thorough  opinion 
written  at  special  term  and  its  review  of  the 
relevant  history  and  the  authorities,  culmi- 
nating in  its  order  of  March  17.  1961.  renders 
extended  discussion  unnecessary. 

"We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  board  of  regents  or  of  the  local 
school  board  as  to  their  motives  or  purxK)8es 
In  the  eventual  promulgation  of  the  chal- 
lenged recitation. 

"The  narrow  question  presented  is:  Do 
the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  prohibit 
the  recitaUon  by  chUdren  in  our  public 
schools  of  the  22  words  acknowledging  de- 
pendence upon  Almighty  God.  and  invoking 
His  blessing  upon  them,  their  parents  and 
teachers,  and  upon  our  country?  To  say 
that  they  do  seems  to  me  to  stretch  the  so- 
called  separation  of  church  and  state  doc- 
trine beyond  reason. 

"History  and  common  experience  teach  us 
"that  the  perception  of  a  Supreme  Being 
conunonly  called  God.  Is  experienced  in  the 
lives  of  most  human  beings.  Some  it  is 
true,  escape  It.  or  think  they  do  for  a  time. 
In  any  event,  that  perception  Is  manifest. 
Independent  of  any  particular  religion  or 
church,  and  has  become  the  foundation 
of  virtually  every  recognized  religious  faith— 
Indeed,  the  common  denominator.  One  may 
earnestly  believe  In  God,  without  being  at- 
tached to  any  particular  religion  or  church. 
Hence  a  rule  permitting  public  school  chU- 
dren. willing  to  do  So,  to  acknowledge  their 
dependence  upon  Him.  and  to  Invoke  His 
blessings,  can  hardly  be  called  a  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof  in  transgression 
of  the  first  amendment,  which  in  nowise 
prohibits  the  recognition  of  God.  or  laws  re- 
specting such  recognition. 

"The  challenged  recitation  follows  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  which  itself  refers  to 
God.  Schoolchildren  are  permitted  to  sing 
•America,'  the  fourth  stanza  of  which  is 
indeed  a  prayer,  invoking  the  protection  of 
God,  Author  of  Liberty.  The  preamble  to  our 
State  constitution,  which  Is  taught  in  our 
public  schools,  provides:  'We  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  grateful  to  Almighty 
God  for  our  freedom.'  Virtually  every  State 
constitution  In  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  contains 
similar  references.  To  say  that  such  refer- 
ences, and  others  of  like  nature  employed  In 
the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  our  Goverrunent  (see  Zorah  v 
Clauson.  343  U.S.  806.  at  pp.  312-313.  72 
S.  Ct.  679.  at  p.  683).  unrelated  to  any  pu- 
tlcular  religion  or  church,  may  be  sanctioned 
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by  public  officials  everywhere  but  in  the  pub- 
lic school  room  defies  understanding. 

"As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  said,  in  the  Zorwh 
ctific  (supra.  343  U.S.  at  p.  818.  72  8.  Ct.  %X 
p  684).  In  holding  that  the  New  York  City 
released  time  program  does  not  violate  the 
first  cunendmcnt.  'We  are  a  religious  people 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme 
B(!lng.  We  guarantee  the  freedom  to  worship 
af  one  chooses.  We  make  room  for  as  wide  a 
vfvriety  of  beliefs  or  creeds  as  the  spiritual 
needs  of  man  deem  necessary.  We  sponsor 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  government  that 
shows  no  partiality  to  any  one  group  and 
that  lets  each  flourish  according  to  the  zeal 
of  Its  adherents  and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma.' 
Here  no  partiality  is  shown,  nor  are  class- 
roDms  being  turned  over  to  religious  in- 
structors as  in  People  of  State  of  m.  ex  rel. 
Mi<:ollum  V.  Board  of  Ed.  333  U.S.  203.  68 
S.  Ct.  461.  92  L.  Ed.  649.  Any  effort  of  a 
particular  group  to  promote  its  own  beliefs, 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  dogma  must  be  carried 
on  outside  the  public  school,  and  any  law  to 
thi?  contrary  would  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment. People  of  State  of  III.  ex.  rel.  Mc- 
Collum  V.  Board  of  Ed.,  supra. 

"As  we  see  it,  then,  the  challenged  reclta- 
,  tlon  was  rightly  upheld.  It  is  not  compul- 
sory, is  clearly  nonsectarian  in  language,  and 
nelthM'  directly  nor  indirectly  even  suggests 
belief  in  any  form  of  organized  or  established 
religion.  It  permits  each  child  to  express 
gratitude  to  God  and  to  Invoke  His  blessing, 
to  be  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  his  acceptance 
if  he  has  one;  it  compels  no  one,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  do  anything,  if  that  be  hU 
or  his  parents'  wish.  All  remain  free,  and 
thus  we  do  not  show  preference  as  between 
'th(«e  who  believe  in  no  religion'  and 
'these  who  do  believe*  (Zorach  v.  Clauson 
sup-a.  343  VS.  at  p.  814.  72  8.  Ct.  at  p.  684) '. 
"The  orders  appealed  from  should  be  af- 
firmed, without  costs." 

B  jrke.  Judge  (concurring) : 
"I  concur  in  the  opinions  of  Chief  Judge 
Desmond  and  Judge  Froessel.  The  dissent- 
ing opinion  not  only  inadvertently  distorts 
the  purposes  of  the  first  amendment,  but 
Is  also  self-contradictory.  The  first  amend- 
ment, it  admits,  specifically  forbids  any  kind 
of  monism  In  respect  to  religion.  The 
amendment,  it  concedes,  encourages  dlver»e 
religious  tenets.  But  the  opinion  reads  In 
the  :unendment  an  attempt  to  compel  con- 
formity in  the  field  of  education— in  other 
words,  a  compulsory  unification  of  opinion 
in  all  school  boards  to  totally  reject  any 
religious  element  In  education  and  banish  It 
from  the  schools.  This,  of  course,  would 
force  on  the  children  a  cultvu-e  that  is 
founded  upon  secularist  dogma. 

"This  Interpretation  rests  on  a  misunder- 
standing. There  Is  no  language  In  the 
amendment  which  gives  the  slightest  basis 
for  the  interpolation  of  a  Marxist  concept 
that  mandates  a  prescribed  ethic.  According 
to  the  opinion,  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  which  was  intended  to  encovu-age  rell- 
giotis  Interests  among  our  people  would  be- 
come the  constitutional  basis  for  the  com- 
pulsory exclusion  of  any  religious  element 
and  the  consequent  promotion  and  advance- 
ment of  atheUm.  It  is  not  mere  neutrality 
to  prevent  voluntary  prayer  to  a  Creator;  It 
la  an  Interference  by  the  courts,  contrary 
to  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution, 
on  the  side  of  those  who  oppose  religion  '• 
Dye.  Judge  (dissenting): 
"Tlie  question  posed  on  this  appeal  Is 
whether  the  recital  of  a  school -sponsored 
prayer  may  be  required  as  a  dally  procedure 
In  a  public  school.  This  question  comes 
about  as  a  result  of  a  recommendation  duly 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Union  Free  School  District 
No.  9,  New  Hyde  Park.  NY.,  held  July  8 
1958.  requiring  that  the  regents  prayer  be 
said  dally  In  our  schools.'  pursuant  to  which 
the  board  gave  a  'direction  to  the  district 
principal  that  this  be  instituted  as  a  dally 


procedure  to  follow  the  salute  to  the  flag* 
(minutes,  board  of  education.  Union  Free 
School  District  No.  9,  of  meeting  July  8 
1958).  ' 

"The  regents  prayer  is  worded  as  follows: 
'Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 
ence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings 
upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our 
country.'  It  derives  from  the  'RegenU  SUte- 
ment  on  Moral  and  Spiritual  Training  In  the 
Schools,'  Issued  by  the  New  York  Stete 
Board  of  Regents,  as  duly  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  November  30.  1951.  This  state- 
ment was  reaffirmed  and  supplemented  by 
'The  Regents  Recommendations  for  School 
Programs  on  America's  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Heritage.'  unanimously  adopted  March  28. 
1965.  The  recommendations  requoted  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  1951  statement,  via.: 
'Belief  in  and  dependence  upon  Almighty 
God  was  the  very  cornerstone  upon  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  bullded,'  and  went  on 
to  express  the  conviction  that  'such  funda- 
mental belief  and  dependence  Is  the  beet 
security  against  the  dangers  of  these  diffi- 
cult days  and  the  adoption  of  their  recom- 
mendations the  beet  way  of  insuring  that 
this  Government  and  our  way  of  life  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.' 

"The  regents  recommended  that  school 
programs  be  instituted,  stressing  the  moral 
and  spiritual  heritage  of  America  It  was  In 
response  to  this  recommendation  that  the 
respondent  board  promulgated  the  above 
order. 

"In  the  schools  in  the  respondents'  district. 
It  Is  the  practice  to  say  the  prayer  Imme- 
diately after  the  salute  to  the  fiag.  as  a  re- 
quired dally  procedure.  It  Is  led  by  the 
teacher  or  by  a  student  selected  by  the 
teacher,  with  other  students  Joining  therein. 
While  It  does  not  appear  whether  any  stu- 
dents leave  the  classroom  diuing  such  re- 
cital, no  penalty  attaches  for  non participa- 
tion, since  the  board  announced  that,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  no  child  was  to  be  required 
or  encouraged  to  Join  In  said  prayer  against 
his  or  her  wisbea. 

"The  peutloners  with  one  exception— a 
nonbellever — are  all  members  of  various  re- 
ligious faiths  and.  as  taxpayers  and  parents 
of  children  attending  public  schools  within 
the  district,  have  challenged  the  saying  of 
the  prayer  and  have  demanded  its  discontin- 
uance on  the  ground  that  it  amounts  to  an 
abridf^ement  of  rellKious  freedom  guaran- 
teed by  the  Ist  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  section  3  of  article 
I  and  section  4  of  article  XI  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitution  which,  in  essence,  is  to 
say  that  it  constitutes  a  breach  in  Jeffer- 
son's metaphorical  wall  separating  church 
and  state. 

"No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
a  religious  people.  It  can  be  safely  said 
that  under  no  other  government — past  or 
present — have  the  people  enjoyed  such  an 
untrammeled  freedom  to  worship  as  they 
please  and  to  Indulge  such  freedom  in  more 
different  ways  and  according  to  more  di- 
verse tenets  and  beliefs  than  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  number  of  sscts 
and  religious  groups  are  almost  countless, 
due.  no  doubt,  to  the  varied  calglns  o*  our 
heterogenous  populaUon  who  have  come 
here  seeking,  among  other  things,  an  asylum 
from  religious  persecution  and  a  freedcwn 
to  gain  siUvation  in  their  own  chosen  way. 
The  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  spiritual 
comfort  and  solace  derived  from  religious 
I>ractlce8  was  a  first  concern  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  who  gave  It  expression  in  the 
simple  and  plainly  worded  phraae;  'Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
Ubllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.*  {XJB.  Constitution. 
1st  amendment.)  Our  State  constitution 
reiterates  the  same  thought  as  "The  free  ex- 
ercise and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this 
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state  to  an  mankind.'     (Hew  Tort  Consti- 
tution, art.  I.  sec.  S.) 

"The  natui*l  consequence  of  these  funda- 
mental principles  U  not  only  to  allow  but 
to  guarantee  to  all  citizens  an  absolute 
freedom  in  tiie  exercise  of  religious  belief 
or  no  belief.  By  the  same  token.  o\u  State 
U  free  to  fu action  without  interference  by 
or  dictation  from  an  organized  church. 
This  mutual  forbearance  in  spirit  and  In 
practice  has  eliminated  dtvlslveness  In  a 
most  sensitive  area,  created  mutual  respect 
for  both  church  and  state  and  has  unified 
our  people  la  a  w^jr  that  no  other  force 
Could  do. 

"nie  development  of  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  establishment  and  freedom  clauses  of 
the   first   amendment   has   had   a   long    and 
Interesting  hliitory  which  needs  no  narration 
here.    Very  recently  the  US  Supreme  Court 
has  dealt  with  It  In  a  series  of  historical  de- 
cisions   which,    thoufh    varying    in    details, 
make   it   cleai    that   the   establishment   and 
freedom  claua<>8  of  the  first  amendment  con- 
stitute a  complete  and  unequivocal  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State,  a  wall  which  must 
be  kept  high  and  Impregnable,  for  In  modem 
times  It  meant;  at  least  this:  "Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal   Government  can  set  up  a 
church.     Neltlier  can   pass   laws  which    aid 
one  religion.  »ld  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another.    Neither  can  force  nor 
Influence   a   p««r«on   to   go   to  or   to  remain 
away  from  chtirch  against  his  will  or  force 
him  to  profes*;  a  belief  or  disbelief  in   any 
religion.     No    iierson    can    be    punished    for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs  or 
disbeliefs,    for    church    attendance    or    non- 
attendanoe.    No  tax  In  any  amount,  large  or 
small,  can  be  li^vled  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  Imtltutlons.  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  ot  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to    teach    or    practice    religion.      Neither    a 
SUte    nor     the    Fednral    Government    can, 
openly  or  secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  any  religious  organizations  or  groups  and 
vice  versa."    Ei^raon  v.  Board  of  Kd..  830  US 
1.  16-16.  67  S    Ct    504,  511.  91  L.  Bd    711.     A 
year  later,  in  People  of  State  of  III.  ex  rel. 
McCollum  T.  Board  of  Ed.,  333  US.  203    210 
68  8.  Ct    461.  UA,  92  L    Ed.  849,  Involving  a 
released    Ume    program    in    IllinolB    public 
schools,  the  US.  Supreme  Court  found  that 
the  program,  walch  in  substance  permitted 
outside  teacheri!  sponsored  by  religious  or- 
ganizations to  give  instruction  In  religion  to 
schoolchildren,  in  the  school  building,  dur- 
ing the  school  hours,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
secular  teaching  provided  In  accordance  with 
the  compulsory  education  law,  was  "beyond 
all  question   a  utilization  of  the  tax-estab- 
lished and  tax-tupported  public  school  sys- 
tem to  aid  religious  groups  to  spread  their 
faith."    This,  as  Mr.  JosUce  Black  took  pains 
to  point  out  (338  U.S.  at  pp.  211-212.  68  8.  Ct. 
at  p.  465).  did  not  "manifest  a  govemmental 
hostility  to  religion   or  religious   teachings. 
A  manifesUtlon  of  such  hostility  would  be 
at  war  with  our  national   tradition  as  em- 
bodied  In    the   first   amendment's   guaranty 
of  the  free  exercise  of  religion.'  and  the  key 
to  lu  meaning  "rests  upon  the  premise  that 
both  religion  and  Government  can  best  work 
to  achieve  their  lofty  alms  If  each  is  left  free 
from  the  other  within  its  respective  sphere.' 
It  U  InteresUng  to  note  that  In  McCollum 
the  four  dlssenUng  Justices  in  Everson  con- 
curred.    Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  while  rec- 
ognizing (838  US.  at  p.  218.  68  8.  Ct.  at  p. 
466)    the  existence  of  a  clash  in  views  as  to 
what  the  wall  separates,  nonetheless  made  It 
very  clear  that  the  1st  and  14th  amendments 
'have  a  secular  reach  far  more  penetrating 
In  the  conduct  of  Government  than  merely 
to  forbid  an  established  church.* 

"The  New  York  released  time  program  was 
tested  and  apfu-Qved  in  Zorach  v.  Clauson 
343  US.  S0«.  72  S.  Ct.  879,  96  L.  Bd.  954.  This 
permitted  releass  of  public  school  studenu 
during  class  hours  for  religious  instruction 
off  the  school  grounds,  provided  that  writ- 
ten parental  approval  was  first  obtained.  All 


costs  were  paid  by  the  Intoested  religious 
organizations.  Some  have  read  Zorach  as  a 
retreat  from  McCollum,  but  a  majority  of 
the  VS.  Suprone  Court  did  not  think  so. 
In  sastalnlng  the  program,  the  Court  re- 
moved any  possible  doubt  that  the  principle 
of  complete  and  unequivocal  separation 
enunciated  in  McCollum  was  being  reaf- 
firmed since  the  prohibition  is  absolute  (843 
U.S.  at  p.  312,  72  S.  Ct.  at  p  683).  As  the 
Court  expressed  it,  'We  follow  the  McCoUum 
case'  (343  U.S.  at  p.  315.  72  S.  Ct.  at  p.  684). 
In  deciding  the  merits  as  they  did.  the  UJ3. 
Supreme  Court  took  the  view  that  New  York 
was  'adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events 
to  sectarian  needs  •  •  •  [in  the]  best  of 
our  traditions,'  for  to  hold  otherwise,  In  Its 
opinion,  'would  be  to  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion a  requirement  that  the  Government 
show  a  callous  indifference  to  religious 
groups.  •  •  •  The  Government  must  be 
neutral  when  it  comes  to  competition  be- 
tween sects.  It  may  not  thrust  any  sect  on 
any  person.  It  may  not  make  a  religious 
observance  compulsory.  It  may  not  coerce 
anyoiie  to  attend  church,  to  ottserre  a  reli- 
gious holiday,  or  to  take  rellgiotu  instruc- 
tion. But  it  can  close  Its  doors  or  suspend 
its  operations  as  to  those  who  want  to  re- 
pair to  their  religious  sanctuary  for  worship 
or  instruction.  No  more  ttian  that  is  under- 
taken here'  (343  U.S.  at  p.  314.  72  S.  Ct.  at 
p.  684). 

"It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  ifc- 
Gotron  v.  State  of  Maryland  (366  U.S.  420. 
81  S.  Ct.  1101.  6  L.  Ed.  2d  893)  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  took  occasion  to  sharjjen  what  he 
had  previously  said  In  Zorach  about  our  be- 
ing a  religious  people  by  writing; 

"  'But  those  who  fashioned  the  Constitu- 
tion decided  that  if  and  when  God  Is  to  be 
served.  His  service  will  not  be  motivated  by 
coercive  measures  of  government.  •  •  • 
(The  first  amendment]  means,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  if  a  religious  leaven  is  to  be 
worked  Into  the  affairs  of  our  people,  it  is  to 
be  done  by  Individuals  and  groups,  not  by  the 
Government.  •  •  •  The  Idea,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  was  to  limit  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  act  in  religious  matters  (|West  Vir- 
ginia State]  Board  of  Education  v.  Barnette 
(319  VS.  624.  63  S.  Ct.  1178.  87  L.  Ed.  1628). 
supra:  People  of  State  of  Illinois  ex  rel.  Mc- 
Collum V.  Board  of  Education  (333  U.S.  203, 
68  S.  Ct.  461.  92  L.  Ed.  649) .  not  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  religious  men  to  act  religiously 
nor  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  atheists  or 
agnostics. 

"  "The  first  amendment  commands  gov- 
ernment to  have  no  Interest  in  theology  or 
ritual:  •  •  •  On  matters  of  this  kind  gov- 
ernment must  be  neutral."  JIfcGoirart  v. 
State  of  Maryland,  366  UJ3.  420,  563-664.  81 
8.  Ct.  1101.  1219,  supra. 

"Very  recently  McCollxun  (supra)  was  em- 
ployed to  strike  down  Maryland's  belief  In 
God  test  for  public  office  as  un  unconstitu- 
tional invasion  of  freedom  of  belief  and  re- 
ligion and.  accordingly,  unenforclble  {Tor- 
caso  v.  Watkins.  367  U.S.  488,  495,  81  S.  Ct. 
1680,  1683),  the  Supreme  Court  stating: 
'Neither  (a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment] can  constitutionally  pass  laws  or  im- 
pose requirements  which  aid  all  religions 
as  against  nonbellevers.  and  neither  can  aid 
those  religions  based  on  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  as  against  those  religions 
founded  on  different  beliefs.*  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  establishment  clause 
should  not  have  the  narrow  application 
which  a  majority  here  would  ascribe  to  It. 
and  that  It  bars  the  action  taken  by  the 
school  board. 

"Running  through  the  fabric  of  these  de- 
finitive decisions,  like  the  pattern  of  a  tree 
of  life  in  an  intricate  tapestry,  is  a  clearly 
defined  line  of  demarcation  between  church 
and  state,  which  may  not  be  overstepped 
in  the  slightest  degree  In  favor  of  either  the 
church  CM-  the  state.  In  such  light,  a  board 
of  education  may  not  require  the  saying  of 
the  regents  prayer  as  a  dally  schcx>l  pro- 


cedure. It  is  a  form  of  State-sponsored  re- 
ligious education:  In  fact,  according  to  the 
regents.  Its  purpose  Is  "teaching  our  chil- 
dren, as  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  Almighty  Gcxl  is  their  Cre- 
ator' (1951  statement  of  belief)  and  "will 
give  to  the  student  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  his  role  as  an  individual 
endowed  by  his  Creator  •  •  •  and  of  rever- 
ence for  Almighty  God."  It  would  thus 
•fulfill  its  (the  school's)  high  function  of 
supplementing  the  training  of  the  h(»>e' 
(fundamental  beliefs,  regents  recommenda- 
tions, adopted  March  26,  1955).  This 
requirement  falls  squarely  within  the  cate- 
gories of  disability  accounting  for  the  de- 
cisions in  Everson  and  McCollum  (supra)  : 
Use  of  public  school  classrooms  during  regu- 
lar school  hoxirs,  limitation  of  participation 
to  those  children  whose  parents  consent  and. 
in  addition,  being  led  by  a  teacher  or  by  a 
person  designated  by  the  teacher.  Under 
such  announced  purpose  and  methcxi  of  per- 
formance, it  cannot  be  leas  than  instruction 
contrary  to  the  establishment  and  freedom 
clauses,  nor  can  the  requirement  be  excused 
on  the  theory  that  the  saying  of  the  prayer — 
althcmgh  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
student  body  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
classroom — is  nonetheless  a  voluntary  act, 
since  no  child  Is  required  or  encouraged  to 
Join  in  said  prayer  against  his  or  her  wishes 
( answering  affidavit ) .  or  on  the  theory  that 
during  the  saying  the  child  may  remain 
silent,  leave  the  r<»m.  or  report  late.  This 
is  no  answer,  for  it  contains  the  very  ele- 
ments the  prayer  is  supposed  to  eliminate: 
Dlvislveness.  a  tjrpe  of  compulsion,  exerting 
as  it  does  a  pressure  which  an  Immature 
child  is  unable  to  resist  because  of  his  in- 
herent desire  to  conform,  and  constituting  a 
subtle  interference  by  the  State  with  the 
religious  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment.  As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  so 
aptly  phrased  it:  "Separation  means  separa- 
tion, rK>t  something  less  •  •  •.  The  pub- 
lic school  Is  ai  once  the  symbol  of  our 
democracy  and  the  most  pervasive  means  for 
promoting  our  common  destiny.  In  no  ac- 
tivity of  the  State  is  it  more  vital  to  keep 
out  dlvlBlve  forces  than  In  Its  schools,  to 
avoid  confusing,  no  to  say  fusing,  what  the 
Constitution  sought  to  keep  strictly  apart  ' 
J»f cCo««m,  supra.  333  VS.  at  p.  231.  68  8  Ct 
at  p.  475. 

"The  mere  circumstance  that  the  children 
of  these  petitioners  may  constitute  a  mi- 
nority is  no  Justification  for  rejecting  their 
petlUon.  The  guarantees  of  the  BUl  of 
Rights,  of  which  the  first  amendment  Is  the 
very  cornerstone,  were  designed  to  protect 
minorities,  which  Include  diverse  religious 
sects  and  atheists.  While  majority  rule  Is 
an  accepted  incident  of  the  political  aspects 
of  the  demcxa-atlc  process,  nothing  in  the 
Bill  cif  Rights  permits  imposing  the  will  of 
a  majority — even  in  the  slightest  degree — 
upon  an  objecting  minority,  contrary  to  its 
protective  cloak  (Torcaao  v.  Watkins.  supra; 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educ.  v.  Bar- 
nette, 319  VS.  624,  OS  S.Ct.  1178.  87  L.  Ed. 
1628) .  The  very  fact  that  the  school  board 
Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  educating  the 
young  who  are  compelled  to  attend  public 
school,  except  In  certain  Instances  not  pres- 
ently pertinent  (Education  Law,  Consol. 
Laws,  c.  16,  sec.  3212),  Is  reason  enough  to 
observe  scrupulously  the  establishment  and 
freedom  clauses  here  Invoked.  What  was 
said  in  Mc(3oIlum  Is  appropriate  here:  "We 
renew  o\ii  conviction  that  "we  have  staked 
the  very  existence  of  our  country  on  the 
faith  that  complete  separation  between  the 
state  and  religion  is  best  for  the  state  and 
best  for  religion."  (Everson  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 830  U.S.  at  p.  59,  67  8.  Ct.  at  p.  532.) 
If  nowhere  else,  in  the  relatlcm  between 
church  and  state,  "good  fences  make  gcxxl 
neighbors".'  (JkfcCoZIum.  supra,  333  U.S.  at 
p.  232,  68  S.  Ct.  at  p.  475.) 
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"The  spoiuors  of  the  regents  prayer  claim 
that  It  la  nonsectarlan  In  nature,  a  simple 
statement    acknowledging    the    exlBtence    of 
and  o\ir  dependence  upon  a  Supreme  Being; 
that  such   reference   is   of   much    the   same 
character  as  the  reference  to  God  In  various 
holiday    programs    (I.e.,    Christmas.    Easter. 
Thanksglylng  Day),  In  various  official  oaths, 
in  Invocations  and  benedictions  said  at  most 
public  gatherings,  at  meetings  of  some  official 
bodies  as  well  as  In  the  Inscription  of   the 
motto  'In  God  We  Trust'  on  coins,  stamps, 
and   bcmknotes.     Although   these   references 
may  well  be  regarded  as  a  permissible  illus- 
tration  that  we  are   a   religious   people    (cf. 
Zorach  v.  Clauson,  supra ) ,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  regents  prayer  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  first  amendment.     Such  an  approach 
belles    the    avowed    purpose   of    the    regents 
which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  was  to  com- 
mence 'teaching  our  children'  (statement  of 
belief ) .     In  our  view,  this  conflicts  with  the 
establishment  clause  which,  under  the  14th 
amendment,     applies     to     the     state — and 
boards  of  education  are  not  excepted   (West 
Virginia   State   Board   of  Edtication   v.    Bar- 
nette,  supra).     While  the  Barnette  case  dealt 
with  the  punitive  consequences  of  noncom- 
pliance, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  again  made 
It  clear  that  'If  there  Is  any  fixed  star  In 
our  constitutional   constellatloi^,  it  Is   that 
no  official,  high  or  i>etty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall   be   orthodox   In   pontics,   nationalism, 
religion,  or  other  naatters  of  opinion  or  force 
citizens  to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith 
therein'  (319  VS.  at  p.  642,  63  S.  Ct.  at  p. 
1187).    The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  neither 
designed  nor  intended  for  other  than  a  patri- 
otic purpose;  yet,  as  applied  to  children  who 
were  expelled  for  refusal  to  comply  because 
of    religious    scruples    and    whose    absence 
thereby  became   unlawful,   subjecting  them 
and   their  parents   or   guardians   to  punish- 
ment was  held  unenforcible  as  to  them.    Un- 
der  the   Federal    Constitution.    It   employed 
an    impermissible    means   of    achieving    na- 
tional   unity.      'Compulsory    unification    of 
opinion,'  as  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  In  his  illim- 
itable forthrightness  said  (319  U.S.  at  p.  641, 
63  S.  Ct.  at  p.  1187),  'achieves  only  the  una- 
nimity of  the  graveyard.*     The  inculcation  of 
religion  is  a  matter  for  the  family  and  the 
church.     In  sponsoring  a  religious  program, 
the  state  enters  a  field  which  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  leave  to  the  church  alone. 
However  salutary  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  requirement  may  be,  it  nonetheless  gives 
to  the  state  a  direct  supervision  and  Influ- 
ence that  overstep  the  line  marking  the  di- 
vision between  church  and  state  and  cannot 
help  but  lead  to  a  gradual  erosion  of  the 
mighty  bulwark  erected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  state  is 
or  should  be  hostile  to  religion — merely  that 
the  state  shovild  not  Invade  an  area  where 
the  constitutionally  protected  freedom  is  ab- 
solute and  not  open  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
legislatrve  or  Judicial  balancing. 

"The  order  appealed  from  should  be  re- 
versed and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
should  be  granted,  directing  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Union  Free  School  District  No. 
9,  New  Hyde  Park,  to  discontinue  the  saying 
of  the  regents  prayer  In  the  schools  within 
Its  district." 

Foster,  J.,  concurs  with  Desmond,  C.  J. 

Proeasel,  J.,  concxu's  in  an  opinion  In  which 
Van  Voorhls,  J.,  concurs. 

Burke,  J.,  concurs  In  a  separate  opinion. 

Dye.  J.,  dissents  and  votes  to  reverse  in  an 
(pinion  in  which  Fuld,  J.,  conc\irs. 

Order  affirmed. 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Octo- 
ber Term,  1961— No.  468] 
The  Rzgents  Pratkk  Case — BxiEr  or  Inter- 
vxNOKS- Respondents 
(In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  Steven 
I.  Engel,  Daniel  Llchtenstein,  Monroe  Lerner, 
Lenore  Lyons,  and  Lawrence  Roth,  petition- 
ers, against  William  J.  Vltale,  Jr..  Philip  J. 
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Freed,  Mary  Harte,  Anne  Birch,  and  Richard 
Saimders,  constituting  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  9, 
New  Hyde  Park.  K.Y..  respondento.  directing 
them  to  discontinue  a  certain  school  practice, 
and  Henry  HoUenberg,  Rose  Levlne,  MarUn 
Abrams.  Helen  Swanson.  Walter  F.  Gibb, 
Jane  Ehlen.  Ralph  B.  Webb.  Virginia  Zimmer- 
man. Virginia  Davis.  Violet  S.  Cox.  Evelyn 
Koster,  Irene  O'Rourke,  Rosemarie  Petelenz. 
Daniel  J.  Reehil.  Thomas  Delaney.  and  Ed- 
ward L.  MacFarlane,  intervenors-respond- 
ents.) 

(On  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York ) 

QUESTION   PRESENTED 

As  phrased  by  petitioners  (br.  8) ,  the  state- 
ment of  the  question  presented  is  misleading 
In  two  vital  reei>ects: 

1.  It  Implies  the  existence  of  an  element  of 
coercion  or  compulsion  which  is  totally  ab- 
sent from  this  case.  The  recital  of  the 
prayiT  in  question  Is  purely  voluntary.  No 
claim  or  threat  of  coercion  was  made  below. 
The  regulations  of  the  respondent  school 
board  strictly  forbid  it;  and  the  record  shows 
that  no  such  coercion  has  ever  occurred  or 
been  threatened. 

2.  It  impUes  that  petitioners'  attack  is 
directed  solely  against  the  particular  prayer 
here  Involved.  On  the  contrary,  as  petition- 
ers plainly  stated  in  all  the  courU  below,  and 
as  is  implicit  in  their  brief  here  (br.  7.  11). 
their  attack  is  upon  any  and  every  form  of 
voluntary  rellgloiu  observance,  and  against 
any  use  of  the  name  of  God,  In  every  public 
school  throughout  the  country. 

In  order  that  this  Court  may  clearly  grasp 
the  nattu-e  and  breadth  of  the  Issue  here  pre- 
sented, we  submit  that  the  question  should 
be  restated  as  follows  : 

Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
peremptorily  forbid.  In  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  Nation,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  ele- 
ment of  compulsion,  any  voluntary  form  of 
prayer  or  other  traditional  practice  which 
recognizes  the  existence  of  God  or  our  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  Him? 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE 

A.  The  background  of  the  regents'  prayer 
The  regents'  prayer,  which  petitioners 
claim  "may  endanger  the  entire  constitu- 
tional basis  of  our  religious  liberty"  (petition 
for  certiorari,  p.  16).  is  a  brief  and  simple 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being  In  accordance  with  our  national 
heritage  of  belief  and  the  embodiment  of 
that  heritage  in  voluntary  civic  prayer.  It 
Is  22  words  In  length,  requires  approximately 
12  seconds  for  recital  and  reads: 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bles- 
sings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country"  (28).' 

It  was  unanlmotisly  adopted  In  1961  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which  is,  and  since  1784 
has  been,  the  highest  educational  authority 
In  the  State  (N.Y.  Const.,  lut.  6,  sec.  4; 
art.  11,  sec.  2)  and  whose  high  standing  and 
reputation  are  acknowledged  throughout  the 
educational  world.  The  members  of  this 
board  included  representatives  of  the  He- 
brew, Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths,  and 
at  least  one  prominent  Unitarian.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer  was  taken  directly  from 
provisions  appearings  in  the  constitutions 
of  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union.' 


>  Except  as  otherwise  Identified,  references 
are  to  the  pages  of  the  transcript  of  record. 

'Direct  acknowledgment  of  dependence 
on  God  appears  in  the  constitutions  of  Iowa 
and  North  Carolina.  A  prayer  for  God's 
blessing  or  guidance  appears  In  the  consti- 
tutions of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas.  Al- 
most all   the  rest    (Including  that  of  New 


In  recommending  the  prayer  to  local 
school  districts,  the  regents  stated: 

"Belief  In  and  dependence  upon  Almighty 
God  was  the  very  cornerstone  upon  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  bullded. 

"Our  State  constitution  opens  with  these 
solemn  words:  We.  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
our  freedom,  in  order  to  secure  its  blessings, 
do  establish  this  Constitution.' 

•We  are  convinced  that  this  fundamental 
belief  and  dependence  of  the  American — al- 
ways a  religious — people  Is  the  best  security 
against  the  dangers  of  these  difficult  days. 
In  our  opinion,  the  securing  of  the  peace 
and  safety  of  our  country  and  our  State 
against  such  dangers  points  to  the  essential- 
ity of  teaching  our  children,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  Al- 
mighty God  Is  their  Creator,  and  that  by 
Him  they  have  been  endowed  with  their  In- 
alienable rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. ' 

"We  believe  that  at  the  conunencement  of 
each  school  day  the  act  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  might  well  be  Joined  with  this  act  of 
reverence  to  God:  'Almighty  God,  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and 
we  beg  Tliy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents, 
our  teachers,  and  our  country'  "  (28). 

This  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  recog- 
nition In  our  public  educational  system  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  to  which  the 
American  people  have  always  subscribed  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  regents  In  1956  In  their 
unanimous  "Recommendations  for  School 
Programs  on  America's  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Heritage"   (30-39). 

After  recommending  intensive  study  of 
the  fundamental  documents  of  our  country, 
the   regents  declared: 

"The  same  will  give  to  the  student  an  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  his  role  as 
an  individual  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
Inalienable  rights  and  as  a  member  of  a 
group  similarly  endowed;  of  respect  for  oth- 
ers, particularly  parents  and  teachers,  of  de- 
votion to  freedom  and  of  reverence  for 
Almighty  God"   (38). 

In  this  way  the  regents  have  sought  to 
Impart  to  the  futiire  citizens  of  the  State 
a  recognition  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  have  been  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  oiu-  free  8<i<-'-t"  since  colonial  days. 
The  regents'  prayer  integral  part  of  that 

program,  serves  as  a  simple  reminder  that 
Americans  tnist  in  God,  as  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  serves  as  a  simple  reminder  of  our 
obligations  to  our  "one  Nation  under  God." 

In  recommending  this  program,  the  re- 
gents were  not  uiunlndful  of  the  1st  and  I4th 
amendments.  They  specifically  cautioned 
against  any  injection  of  sectarianism  or 
formal  religious  Instruction  Into  the  public 
school : 

"In  putting  such  reconunendatlons  Into 
effect  teachers  will  be  mindful  always  of  the 
fundamental  American  doctrine  of  the  sep- 
aration of  chiirch  and  state,  and  careful  at 
all  times  to  avoid  any  and  all  sectarianism 
or  religious  Instruction  which  advocates, 
teaches,  or  prefers  any  religious  creed.  For- 
mal religion  is  not  to  be  Injected  Into  the 
public  school.  It  Is  a  matter  for  the  church 
and  the  home,  for  the  religious  leaders  and 
the  parents  of  each  child"  (32) . 

As  the  regents  make  plain,  their  recom- 
mendation was  made  with  the  Implicit  un- 
derstanding "that  no  child  would  ever  be 
forced,  contrary  to  its  conscience,  to  recite 
this  prayer  or  even  the  words  'under  God'  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  or  even  the  pledge 
Itself"  (regents'  brief,  p.  24). 

This  policy  the  regents  have  declared  they 
stand  ready  to  enforce  if  need  arises  (Ibid.). 


York)  contain  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
God  as  the  author  ot  our  liberties.  These 
constitutional  provisions  are  set  forth  at  ap- 
pendix A  to  the  brief  submitted  by  respon- 
dent school  board. 
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There  is  no  claim  that:  the  regents'  policy  has 
ever  been  violated  either  In  the  district 
where  this  case  arises  or  in  any  of  the  other 
dlstrk;ts  where  tlie  prayer  is  In  use. 

B.  The  nature  and  background  of  this  liti- 
gation 

On  July  8,  196«.  respondent  school  board, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  regents'  recom- 
mendation, adopted  a  resolution  directing 
that  the  regents  prayer  be  recited  in  the 
schools  of  the  dlitrict  as  a  dally  procedure 
to  follow  the  salute  to  the  flag  (25-26,  40-41, 
65-66).  On  Janu.u7  22,  1959,  petlUoners,  as 
interested  parents  and  as  taxpayers  of  the 
district,  commenc-ed  a  special  proceeding 
against  respondent  school  board  under  arti- 
cle 78  of  the  New  York  Civil  Practice  Act' 
to  require  the  boar<l  to  discontinue  the 
recitation  of  the  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  district  (9-18). 

The  16  lnterveno:^-ree[>ondents  are  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  the  school  district  and  are 

•  parents  of  37  children  actually  attending  the 
7  district  public  scbools  (54).  They  Include 
members    of    the    Hebrew,    Protestant,    and 

/•  Catholic  faiths,  anc  one  (Evelyn  Koster)  who 
is  a  member  of  no  religion  or  organized 
church.  As  persom.  specially  and  beneficially 
interested  In  upholdUig  the  action  of  the 
school  board  under  section  1298  of  the  Civil 
Practice  Act,  they  asked  and  were  granted 
leave  to  Intervene  below  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  other  pirents  in  the  district  In 
support  of  the  board's  position  (43-45) . 

It  must  be  empl.aslzed  that  there  U  no 
allegation  In  the  petition  for  relief  under 
article  78  (11-18)  tfcat  any  child  of  any  peti- 
tioner or  any  other  chUd  in  the  district  was 
ever  comjielled,  or  even  urged,  to  Join  in  the 
prayer  or  was  ever  disciplined  or  threatened 
with  disciplinary  action  for  failing  to  do  so. 
Any  child  whose  parents  so  desire  is  either 
excused  from  the  cl  issroom  during  the  reci- 
tation of  the  prayei  or  permitted  to  remain 
silent  while  the  pn.yar  is  recited  by  others 
(171-73).  The  ans\/er  of  respondent  school 
board  (19)  and  the  affidavit  of  its  president 
(26),  the  opinions  below  (66.  136-37.  142. 
146)  and  the  affidavit  of  the  school  board 
president  read  in  support  of  the  board's  mo- 
tion for  a  final  ordei  of  dismissal  (170)  make 
it  plain  that  no  su:h  compulsion  was  con- 
templated, or  has  ev^r  occurred.  Petitioners, 
throughout  this  cas?,  have  consistently  con- 
tended that  the  mere  institution  of  the 
regents'  prayer — or  for  that  matter  any 
prayer — in  the  publ  c  school  system  is  incur- 
ably unconstitutional  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, regardless  of  the  absence  of 
coercion  (175-76) . 

Thus,  the  issue  jjresented  in  this  case  is 
solely  one  of  law  and  has  been  so  treated  by 
all  courts  below:  D>es  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion require  the  abclitlon  of  the  noncompul- 
sory  recital  of  t.hU  nondenominatlonal 
prayer? 

The  New  York  Supreme  Court,  special 
term  (Meyer.  J),  In  a  scholarly  and  well 
reasoned  opinion,  held  that  the  recognition 
of  prayer  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  national 
heritage — a  point  petitioners  grudgingly 
admit  (br.  7-8)— ard  that  the  establishment 
clause  cannot  have  beten  Intended  to  outlaw 
the  practice  in  scliodts  any  more  than  in 
other  areas  of  our  public  life;  that  prayer  in 
the  schools  has  be?n  a  traditional  and  ac- 
cepted practice,  particularly  at  the  times  of 
the  adoption  of  the  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments: that  these  attiendments  were  not 
intended   to  outlaw    this   practice:   and  that 

•  the  regents'  prayer,  at  a  brief  and  volun- 
tary acknowledgment  of  God's  existence,  does 
not  violate  either  the  Federal  or  State  Con- 
stitutions (50-116;   18  Misc.  2d  659),. 


'  Art.  78,  entitled  '"Proceeding  Against  a 
Body  or  OlBcer."  provides  a  summary  pro- 
cedure for  reviewing  the  acts  of  public  offi- 
cials and  others,  codifying  and  replacing  the 
traditional  proceedings  of  mandamus,  pro- 
hibition, and  certiorari. 


The  order  entered  upon  this  determination 
denied  the  petition,  thus  refusing  to  order 
the  discontinuance  of  the  regents'  prayer, 
and  directed  that  the  matter  be  remanded  to 
respondent  school  board  for  proceedings  not 
inconsistent  with  the  court's  opinion  (6-8). 
That  opinion  directed  the  board  to  adopt 
certain  specific  safeguards,  confirming  its 
existing  practice,  to  ensure  that  the  recital 
of  the  regents'  prayer  was  a  voluntary  mat- 
ter, to  be  observed  or  not  at  the  election  of 
the  child  or  his  parents  (8,  105-09). 

The  appellate  division,  second  department, 
affirmed  per  curiam,  one  justice  concurring 
in  part  and  dissenting  in  part  (124-25;  11 
AD.  2d  340). 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  special  term, 
the  school  board  adopted  regulations  con- 
firming its  existing  practice  and  emphasizing 
that  no  teacher  or  school  authority  was  to 
comment  on  participation  or  nonparticipa- 
tion  in  the  prayer  or  suggest  or  require  that 
any  posture  or  language  be  used  or  not  used, 
and  providing  that  any  child  should  be  ex- 
cused from  participation  or  attendance  upon 
request.  All  parents  and  taxpayers  were  so 
notified  (172-173).  A  final  order  was  then 
entered  in  supreme  court,  Nassau  County, 
dismissing  the  proceeding  on  the  merits  on 
the  ground  that  resp>ondent  school  board  had 
fully  complied  with  the  directions  of  special 
term,  as  affirmed  (167-168).  Petitioners  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
from  this  final  order  and  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 588(2)  and  590(a)  of  the  New  York 
Civil  Practice  Act,  brought  up  for  review  the 
Interlocutory  order  of  the  appellate  division 
affirming  the  prior  order  of  special  term, 
which  determined  the  merits  of  the  consti- 
tutional Isues  raised  by  petitioners  ( 164-165) . 

The  court  of  appeals,  by  a  5-to-2  vote, 
affirmed  the  final  order  and,  accordingly, 
found  no  error  in  either  the  interlocutory 
or  the  final  order  brought  up  for  review 
(142;  10  N.Y.  2d  174).  That  court  first  held 
that  there  were  "adequate  provisions  to  in- 
sure that  no  pupil  need  teke  part  in  or  be 
present  during  the  act  of  reverence,  so  any 
question  of  compulsion  or  free  exercise  is  out 
of  the  case  (see  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S. 
306)"   (142). 

The  court  of  appeals  further  ruled  that 
the  recitation  of  the  prayer  was  neither  re- 
ligious education  nor  the  practice  of  or 
establishment  of  religion  In  any  reasonable 
meaning  of  those  phrases  (143),  but  was  In 
harmony  with  a  universally  accepted  tradi- 
tion of  public  prayer  in  American  life.  In 
the  majority  opinion.  Chief  Judge  Desmond 
stated: 

'The  regents'  prayer  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence  upon  Almighty  God  and 
a  petition  for  the  bestowal  of  His  blessings. 
*  •  •  That  the  first  amendment  was  ever 
intended  to  forbid  as  an  establishment  of 
religion  a  simple  declaration  of  belief  in 
God  is  so  contrary  to  history  as  to  be  Im- 
possible of  acceptance"  (143). 

Judge  Froessel,  in  his  concurring  opinion, 
found  that  the  voluntary  recital  of  the  re- 
gents' prayer  was  within  the  scope  of  this 
Court's  decision  in  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343 
U.S.  306  (1952),  rather  than  that  of  Mc- 
Collum  v.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203 
(1948),  stating: 

"The  narrow  question  presented  is:  Do 
the  Federal  and  State  constitutions  pro- 
hibit the  recitation  by  children  in  our  public 
schools  of  the  22  words  acknowledging  de- 
pendence upon  Almighty  God,  and  invoking 
His  blessing  upon  them,  their  parents  and 
teachers,  and  upon  our  country?  To  say 
that  they  do  seems  to  me  to  stretch  the 
so-called  separation  of  church  and  state 
doctrine  beyond  reason   (145). 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

"One  may  earnestly  believe  In  God,  with- 
out being  attached  to  any  particular  religion 
or  church.  Hence  a  rule  permitting  public 
f  chool  children,  willing  to  do  so,  to  acknowl- 
edge  their   dependence   upon   Him.  and  to 


Invoke  His  blessings,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  in 
transgression  of  the  first  amendment  which 
in  no^wlse  prohibits  the  recognition  of  God. 
or  laws  respecting  such  recognition. 

"The  challenged  recitation  follows  the 
pledge  of  allegiance,  which  Itself  refers  to 
God.  Schoolchildren  are  permitted  to  sing 
'America,'  the  fourth  stanza  of  which  is  in- 
deed a  prayer,  Invoking  the  protection  of 
God,  author  of  liberty.  The  preamble  to 
our  State  constitution,  which  Is  tavight  In 
oiu-  public  schools,  provides:  'We  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  our  freedom.'  Virtually 
every  State  constitution  In  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, contains  similar  references.  To 
say  that  such  references  and  others  of  like 
nature  employed  In  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Government 
(see  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306,  at  pp. 
312-313),  unrelated 'to  any  particular  reli- 
gion or  church,  may  be  sanctioned  by  public 
officials  everywhere  but  in  the  public  school 
roona  defies  understanding  (145-146). 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Here  no  partiality  Is  shown,  nor  are  class- 
rooms being  turned  over  to  religious  instruc- 
tors as  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educ.  (333 
U.S.  203).  Any  effort  of  a  particular  group 
to  promote  its  own  beliefs,  doctrines,  tenets, 
and  dogma  must  be  carried  on  outside  the 
public  school,  and  any  law  to  the  contrary 
would  violate  the  first  amendment.  (Mc- 
Collum  V.   Board   of   Educ..   supra.) 

"As  we  see  it.  then,  the  challenged  recita- 
tion was  rightly  upheld.  It  is  not  com- 
pulsory, is  clearly  nonsectarlan  in  language, 
and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  even  sug- 
gests belief  in  any  form  of  organized  or  es- 
tablished religion.  It  permits  each  child  to 
express  gratitude  to  God  and  to  Invoke  His 
blessing,  to  be  steadfast  In  the  faith  of  his 
acceptance  if  he  has  one;  It  compels  no  one. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  do  anything,  if  that 
be  his  or  his  parents'  wish.  All  remain  free, 
and  thus  we  do  not  show  preference  as  be- 
tween those  who  believe  in  no  religion  and 
those  who  do  believe  (Zorach  v.  Clauson, 
supra,  p.  3141"  (146-147). 

C.  What  this  case  does  and  does  not  involve 

To  correct  several  misconceptions  which 
arose  in  petitioners'  arguments  below,  some 
of  which  are  reflected  in  their  brief  here,  we 
wish  to  make  plain,  as  we  did  below,  what 
this  case  does  not  Involve: 

1.  It  involves  no  element  and  no  claim  of 
coercion  or  penalty,  actual  or  threatened, 
against  Einy  of  the  petitioners  or  their  chil- 
dren. 

2.  It  Involves  no  element  and  no  claim  of 
unlawful  taxation  or  pocketbook  injury. 

3.  It  Involves  no  attack  either  upon  the 
sincerity  of  petitioners'  religious  beliefs  or 
lack  of  belief  or  upon  their  right  to  hold  and 
practice  their  views  without  interference 
from  any  source. 

4.  It  Involves  no  claim  that  the  views  of 
these  petitioners,  or  of  any  others,  are  en- 
titled to  any  less  protection  than  those  of 
the  majority. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  our  position  that 
these  petitioners,  who  have  shown  no  Injury 
to  themselves,  have  no  right  under  color  of 
the  establishment  clause,  to  Impose  their 
views  upon  the  vast  majority  of  their  fellow  ^ 
citizens,  to  deny  to  others  the  rights  which 
they  claim  for  themselves,  to  force  all  others 
to  conform  to  their  views  or,  in  short,  to 
deny  to  others  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
It  is  the  basic  thesis  of  this  brief  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  compulsion,  the  voluntary 
recital  of  such  a  prayer  Is  In  full  accord  with 
our  traditions;  and  that  to  force  its  aboli- 
tion upon  unwilling  local  authorities  and 
unwilling  parents  would  be  a  distortion  r.ct 
only  of  the  first  amendment  but  of  all  our 
history.    What  Is  here  Involved  Is  not  . 1.  y 
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a  basic  cl&ah  between  two  pblloaoplilea,  but 
an  aaaertlon  by  petlttoners  that  they  are  en- 
titled, not  only  to  voice  and  practice  their 
philooophy.  but  to  Impose  It  throughout  the 
entire  fleld  of  public  education  as  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  upon  the  vast  majority  who 
disagree. 

The  basic  clash  is  8qua^e^y  recognized  by 
I)etitloner8  In  these  words  (brief  S2) : 

"The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  Wew 
York  have  stated  that  '[bleMef  In  and  de- 
pendence upon  Almighty  God  was  the  very 
cornerstone  upon  which  our  Poiindlng  Pa- 
thers  bullded.'    Petitioners  dlsagree.- 

That  they  have  the  constitutional  right  so 
to  disagree  Is  conceded.  What  we  deny  Is 
their  right  to  magnify  that  disagreement  Into 
a  constitutional  and  historical  absolute,  and 
to  coerce  an  others  Into  passively  accepting 
ft  as  an  essential  element  of  our  entire  pub- 
-   Mc  educational  system. 

BUMJCAHT    or   AECUMZMT 

1.  This  Court  has  recognised  the  historical 
ta^tbat  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose 
iBStltutions  presuppooe  a  Supreme  Being" 
(Zoraeh  ▼.  Clausen,  aupra,  at  313). 

Thoee  insututlons  surely  do  not  exclodfe 
our  schools.  Parents  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  InaUt  that  their  chUdren  should  not 
be  forcibly  subjected  in  those  schools  to  that 
atmosphere  of  complete  and  uncompromis- 
ing secularism  toward  which  peUtloners"  ap- 
proach must  lead.  Such  parenu  have  a 
right  to  Insure  that  their  chUdren  should 
not  be  compulsorlly  forbidden  by  Judicial 
mandate  from  a  brief,  nondenomlnatlonal, 
and  voluntary  recognition  of  that  beUef  in 
and  graUtude  to  Almighty  God  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  InsUtutiona.  secu- 
lar  as  well  as  rellgioiis.  The  prayer  itself  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  affirmation  of 
that  faith  In  a  higher  power  exemplified  on 
Inniunerable  solemn  occasions  throughout 
our  history,  from  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  present  day.  It  reflecte  the 
present  embodiment  of  traditions  and  cus- 
toms existing  In  this  country  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  either  the  Federal  or  State  con- 
sUtuUons  and  which  those  consUtutlons 
were  emphatically  not  Intended  to  destroy. 

a.  The  regents'  prayer  was  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  highest  educaUonal 
authority  of  New  York.  Aa  recommended  by 
the  regents,  as  actually  used  in  all  the 
Bchools  of  this  district,  and  as  confirmed  by 
the  orders  of  the  courts  below,  it  embodies 
no  element  of  coercion.  No  child  can  be 
,  compelled  to  say  the  prayer.  No  child  can 
be  disciplined  for  ref\ising  to  join  in  it. 

3.  Petitioners  have  the  right  to  believe. 
and  to  have  their  children  believe,  what  they 
choose  about  the  basic  principles  which 
guide  our  lives  and  upon  which  our  InsUtu- 
tiona are  established.  No  one  U  hor  at- 
tacking that  belief  or  that  right.  No  one 
aetya  to  force  petitioners'  children  to  utter 
a  single  word,  or  to  do  a  single  act  which  U 
contrary  to  Uw  or  to  their  own  convictions. 
But  peUtloners  have  no  right,  we  Insist,  to 
warp  our  educational  system  so  as  to  force 
all  others  to  conform  to  their  views. 

These  are  matters  of  deep  and  abiding 
principle.  We  ask  the  Court  to  aj>proach  iU 
decision  having  constantly  In  mind  two  ques- 
tions: (l)  whose  dvU  liber Ues  are  really  here 
at  stake;  and  (U)  which  side  U  really  up- 
holding, and  which  side  is  attacking  our 
Constitution? 

POINT     I 

The  regenU'  prayer  is  an  emb<yilment  of 
traditional  civic  prayer.  VoluntorUy  recited, 
it  represents  a  reasonable  and  proper  method 
of  developing  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  of  our  na- 
Uoxial  heritage  and,  as  such,  does  not  violate 
the  ConsUtution. 

A.  Civic  prayer  is  mn  integral  part  of  our 
national  heHtaffe  and  tradition 
Belief   In   and   dependence   upon   God   as 
the  author  of  our  liberties  and  the  source 


of  our  Inalienable  rights,  are  woven  Into  the 
fabric  at  our  Institutions  and  are  affirmed 
In  our  basic  civic  documents  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  onwards.  They  are 
specifically  recited  in  the  constitutions  of 
all  but  one  of  our  States.*  No  one.  It  is  true, 
can  be  compelled  to  accept  that  belief  or 
acknowledge  that  dependence;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  present,  and  form  an  Inescapa- 
ble part  of  our  national  tradlJon  and  heri- 
tage, in  which  both  adults  and  schoolchU- 
dren  share. 

With  that  beUef.  In  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  at  least,  la  associated  the  Idea  of 
prayer.  Prayer  may  be  personal,  family,  or 
liturgical — In  which  case  It  la  entirely  out- 
side the  scope  of  government.  But  prayer 
may  also  be  civic— U.,  performed  on  occa- 
sions or  In  contexts  that  reveal  the  prayer 
as  performed  by  the  citizen  in  union  with 
his  fellow  citizens.  Civic  prayer  is  tradi- 
tionally said  voluntarily,  without  rite  or 
ceremony,  and  contains  no  denomlnaUonal 
teaching. 

By  such  civic  prayer,  Ln  the  words  of  our 
State  consUtuUons.  our  people  express  their 
"profound  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe"  (Colorado),  express  them- 
selves as  "grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
privilege  of  chootring  our  own  form  of  gov- 
ertmxent.  for  our  civil' and  religious  Uberty" 
(Arkansas),  aa  "ackhowledglng  our  depend- 
ence upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  thoee 
blessings  to  us  and  our  posterity"  (North 
Carolina),  and  as  "humbly  Invoking"  His 
blessing  (Texas).  The  regente'  prayer  says 
no  more  than  do  these  State  constitutional 
declarations. 

The  custom  of  prayer  on  public  occasions 
In  the  United  SUtes  has  a  long  and  honored 
history  for  the  first  citizens  of  our  Republic 
realized  that  unaUenable  righu  are  only 
those  which  come  from  God.  By  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  a  compulsory 
subject  in  all  New  York  schools  (educa- 
tion law.  sec.  3204(3)  (a)  (2)).  they  set  forth 
thU  religious  declaration  as  a  self-evident 
truth; 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal,  *n^  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights." 

Theee  Ideas,  simple  enough  for  children  to 
understand  yet  profoundly  Influencing  our 
entire  phUosophy  of  government,  are  a 
declaration  of  dependence  on  God  and  of 
human  rlghU  unalienable  because  God  given. 

On  June  12.  1T;&,  the  ConUnental  Con- 
gress Issued  a  prociantaUon  lor  a  day  ot 
fasting  and  prayer: 

"As  the  great  Governor  of  the  World,  by  His 
supreme  and  unlvereal  providence,  not  only 
conducU  the  course  of  nature  with  unerring 
wisdom  and  recUtude.  but  frequently  In- 
fluences the  nUnds  of  men  to  serve  the  wise 
and  gracious  purposes  of  His  providential 
government;  and  It  being  at  all  times  our 
Indispensable  duty  devouUy  to  acknowledge 
his  superintending  provldeiu:e,  especlaUy  in 
times  of  impending  danger  and  public 
calamity,  to  reverence  and  adore  His  Im- 
mutable Justice  OS  well  as  to  Implore  His 
mercUul  InterposiUon  for  our  deliverance: 

"This  Congress,  therefore,  considering  the 
present  critical,  alarming,  and  calamitous 
state  of  these  colonies,  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  Thursday,  the  20th  day  of  July 
next,  be  observed  by  the  InhabltanU  of  all 
the  English  colonies  on  this  continent  as  a 
day  of  public  humiliation.  faaUng.  and 
prayer'  (2  Journals  of  the  ConUnental  Con- 
gress 87  (1775)). 

Days  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  were  pro- 
claimed In  1777,  9  Id.  at  861,  864,  873  ( 1777) . 
In  1783  after  the  victory  of  the  American 
armies,  23  Id.  at  64«-«47  (1782),  and  again 
In  1783  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  26  Id.  at  669  ( 1783) .    On 

•Wert  Virginia  appears  to  be  the  sole  ex- 
ception. 
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June  20,  1782,  Congress  approved  the  design 
of  the  Great  Seal  which  pictured  the  eye  of 
God  above  a  pyramid  of  13  steps  and  con- 
Ulned  the  InscrlpUon  "Annult  Coeptls"  sig- 
nifying "He  (God)  hath  favored  our  under- 
takings."    Of.  aa  M.  at  3»-«3»  (17t3). 

In  1789  it  was  niored  by  the  Senate  that 
there  be  a  reUctovs  een-loe  In  connecUon 
with  Washington's  Inaugmattkm: 

"Betolved,  That  after  tb*  oath  shall  have 
administered  to  the  Prertdent.  be, 
M  by  the  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatlvee, 
proceed  to  St.  Pauls  Chapel,  to  bear  divine 
service,  to  be  performed  by  the  Chaplain  of 
Congress  already  appointed.-  ( 1  Debates  and 
Proceedings  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  25.) 

With  slight  changes  the  measure  passed 
both  Houses.     (Id    at  29.) 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  First  Con- 
grees  approved  the  first  amenctanent   (Sent 
34,  1789),  ft  resolved: 

"That  a  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses 
be  directed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  request  that  he  would 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  day  of  public  thanksglrlng  and 
prater,  to  be  observed  by  acknowledging, 
with  grateful  hearts,  the  many  signal  favors' 
of  Almighty  God,  especially  by  affording  them 
an  opportunity  peaceably  to  establish  a  COn- 
sUtuUon  of  government  for  their  safety  and  v 
happiness."    (Id.  at  949.) 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution.  President 
Washington  Issued  a  proclamation  October 
3.  1789.  which  declared : 

"Now  therefore  I  do  reconunend  and  as- 
sign Thursday  the  2flth  day  of  November 
next  to  be  devoted  by  the  People  of  these 
States  to  the  Service  of  the  great  and  glori- 
ous Being,  who  is  the  beneflclent  Author  of 
all  the  good  that  was.  that  is.  or  that  will 
be.  That  we  may  then  all  unite  In  render- 
ing unto  him  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks 
for  his  kind  care  and  protecUon  of  the  People 
of  this  country  previous  to  their  becoming  a 
Nation,  for  the  signal  and  manifold  mercies, 
and  the  favorable  interpositions  of  HU  provi- 
dence." See  Cousins.  "In  God  We  Trxut"  72 
(1968). 

In  1853  petltloni  seeking  the  abollUon  of 
chaplaincies  In  the  Armed  Force*  and  In 
Congress  on  the  ground  of  alleged  unconsU- 
tuUonallty  were  considered  and  unequivo- 
cally rejected  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  emphasised  that  there  was  no 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  make  this  an  Irreligious 
nation  or  to  prohibit  public  expressions  of 
religious  devotion  (S.  Rept.  No.  876.  83d 
Cong.,  2d  sees.  (1853)).  Congress  has  con- 
tinued to  affirm  our  naUonal  tradition  of 
civic  or  organic  prayer.  In  1962  it  directed 
the  President  to  set  aside  by  prodamaUon 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer  (36  US.C.  sec. 
185).  Our  national  motto,  established  In 
1956  by  act  of  Congress  (S«  US.C.  sec.  186) 
Is  "In  God  We  Trust,"  a  phrase  which  has 
long  been  required  on  all  of  our  coins  and 
paper  currency  (31  VSC.  sec.  324(a)).  In 
1954  Congress  added  the  words  "under  God" 
to  the  prescribed  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  (36  U.S.C  sec.  172).  In  recommeiidlng 
this  amendment  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stated: 

"This  U  not  an  act  esUbllshing  a  religion 
or  one  InUrferlng  with  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  A  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  existence  of  a  religion  as  an  In- 
sUtutlon  and  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  phrase  'under  God'  recognizee  only 
the  guidance  of  Ood  In  our  naUonal  affairs" 
(H.  Rept.  No.  1608,  83d  Cong,  2d  sees 
(1954)  ). 

The  constitutionality  of  this  amendment 
has  already  been  sustained  against  attack, 
on  the  same  first  amendment  ground*  here 
presented,  by  the  courts  of  New  York  in 
Matter  of  Lewis  v.  i4Uen,  5  Misc.  3d  98  (Sop. 
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Ct.  Albany  Co.   195' j,  aff'd,  11  AD    2d  447 
(3d  Dept.  1960 ).» 

Judicial  observancb  of  civic  prayer  is  found 
throughout  the  land  and  in  the  supplication 
with  which   this  Court  opens  each  session: 
"God  save  the  United  States  and  this  hon- 
orable Court." 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
fully  summed  up  our  Nation's  religious 
heritage  of  acknowledgment  of  and  de- 
pendence upon  God : 

"Thus  from  our  earliest  recorded  history, 
Americans  have  thanked  God  for  their  bless- 
ings. In  our  deepest  natures,  in  our  very 
souls,  we,  like  all  mankind  since  the  earliest 
origin  of  mankind,  turn  to  God  in  time  of 
trouble  and  in  time  of  happiness.  'In  God 
We  Trust'."  Thanksgiving  Day  Proclama- 
tion, 3  Stokes,  "Church  and  State  in  the 
United  SUtes"  190  (1950). 

Former  President  Blf  enhower  warned : 
"Each  day  we  must  ask  that  Alriiighty 
God  will  set  and  keep  His  protecting  hand 
over  us  so  that  we  may  pass  on  to  those 
who  come  after  us  the  heritage  of  a  free 
people,  secure  in  their  God -given  right  and 
in  full  control  of  a  government  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  -aiose  rights"    (37). 

These  are  not  meaningless  gestures.  They 
are  not,  as  petitioners'  counsel  contended  be- 
^w,  mere  "incidental  mentions  of  God" 
which  "prove  nothing."  They  prove  that 
the  practice  of  civic  prayer  la  an  integral 
part  of  our  naUonal  heritage. 

"There  is  no  dissonance  in  these  declara- 
tions. There  Is  a  universal  language  per- 
vading them  all,  having  one  meaning;  they 
affirm  and  reaffirm  that  this  is  a  religious 
NaUon.  These  are  not  individual  sayings, 
declarations  of  private  persons:  They  are 
organic  utterances:  tbey  speak  the  voice  of 
the  enUre  people."  Holy  Trinity  Church  v. 
United  States.  143  US  467,  470  ( 1892 » . 

The  specific  issue  here  presented  concerns 
the  voluntary  recital  In  the  public  schools 
of  this  traditional  form  of  civic  prayer  which 
does  no  more  than  recognize  the  existence 
of  God  and  our  dependence  on  Him.  Volun- 
tary civic  prayer  in  the  schools  does  not 
differ  from  civic  prayer  on  other  public  oc- 
casions. The  essential  point  is  that  the  child 
attends  school  as  ooe  of  a  community  of 
fellow  citizens-ln-trftlnlng,  in  pursuit  of 
learning,  character,  civic  standards,  and 
moral  values,  the  possession  of  which  is  nec- 
essary to  any  well-ordered  society.  Hence 
the  school  prayer  situation  can  be  valid  com- 
pared with  that  of  civic  prayer  on  other 
public  occasions,  in  Congress,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  courts,  and  at  the  inaugxirals  of 
our  Presidents.  All  are  secular  situations; 
all  are  public;  In  all  It  is  a  matter  of  citizens 
convening  as  citizens. 

The  question  then  seems  to  be  this:  If 
voluntary  civic  prayer  is  constitutionally  ap- 
propriate on  other  public  occasions,  why 
must  such  prayer,  as  distinguished  from  for- 
mal denominational  training,  be  completely 
forbidden  on  school  occasions?  If  it  is  per- 
missible, and  even  praiseworthy,  for  public 
officials  publicly  to  InToke  the  Providence  of 
Ood  for  the  protection  and  furtherance  of 
the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  what  is 
wrong  with  a  voluntary  invocation  for  the 
good  of  pupils,  parents  and  teachers,  upon 
whom  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  so 
largely  depends? 

Petitioners  seem  to  accept  the  fact  of  our 
tradition  of  civic  or  organic  prayer  but  they 
contend  that  the  regents'  prayer,  as  a  non- 
denominational  prayer  "comix>6ed  by  lay- 
men who  are  State  officials,  acting  in  their 
official  capacity"  does  not  come  within  that 
presumably  accepUble  classification  (br.  14) . 
The  same  criticism  could,  of  course,  be  lev- 
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•  We  are  advised  that  a  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  been 
filed  but  that  the  appeal  has  not  yet  been 
perfected. 


eled  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
all  of  oxir  other  civic  prayers  or  invocations  of 
God,  including  the  State  constltuUons  from 
which  the  wording  of  the  regents'  prayer 
was  adopted. 

Nor  U  the  regents'  prayer  objectionable  on 
the  ground  (advanced  by  petitioners  below) 
that  It  is  a  "new-ffingled"  idea  originating 
In  1951.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  in  line  with 
a  tradition  in  New  York  going  back  for  over 
a  century  ( 52 ) ,  and  its  language  is  bor- 
rowed from  documents  some  of  which  are 
even  older.  Par  from  being  a  State-dictated 
form  of  worship  as  charged  by  petitioners, 
the  regents'  prayer,  a  type  of  prayer  com- 
mon to  virtually  all  religions,  is  squarely 
within  our  tradition  of  civic  or  organic  prayer 
because  it,  like  the  preambles  to  our  State 
constitutions,  our  Presidential  proclamations 
and  similar  utterances,  simply  acknowledges 
man's  dependence  on  God  and  requests  His 
blessings. 

B.  The  first  amendment  was  not  intended 
to  abolish  civic  prayer  as  an  expression  of 
our  national  heritage  and  tradition  of  be- 
lief in  God  and  dependence  on  Him 
The  first  amendment  states: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
this  amendment  or  of  any  constitutional 
provision,  the  intent  of  the  framers,  partic- 
ularly as  expressed  in  their  actions;  and  the 
sense  of  the  Nation  at  the  time  are  para- 
moimt.  v.r.  Ex  Parte  Bain,  121  U.S.  1,  12 
(1886):  Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  37 
Pet.  657,  723  (1838). 

To  determine  the  sense  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  we  shall  examine: 
(1)  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  of  the 
time  and  their  attitude  toward  public 
prayer;  (11)  existing  and  6Ut>sequent  edu- 
cational practices;  and  (ill)  the  meaning  of 
the  establishment  clause  in  the  context  of 
civic  prayer  as  revealed  by  legislative  and 
administrative  practices  contemporaneous 
with  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  rep- 
resentatives of  a  people  who  from  the  first 
birth  pains  of  the  new  naUon  had  exhibited 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  to  God; 
and  the  documents  of  the  times  give  elo- 
quent testimony  of  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  Founding  Fathers."  Canon  Stokes,  in 
his  auj^horltative  work  "Church  and  State  in 
the  United  States,"  observed: 

"Much  less  recognized,  but  equally  clear, 
is  the  conviction  of  the  founders  of  the  vital 
Importance  of  religion  to  the  new  nation. 
I  expected,  before  I  began  this  study,  to  find 
this  to  be  true  as  far  as  President  Washing- 
ton &n<\  some  of  his  associates  were  con- 
cerned; but  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
mass  of  evidence  to  support  the  claims  of 
religion  In  a  republic  as  expressed  by  men 
like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  have  often  been  classed  as  free- 
thinkers. Even  Thomas  Paine  was  not  an 
atheist"  (1  Stokes,  "Church  and  State  in  the 
United  States,"  614-516). 

Canon  Stokes  is  simply  summarizing  the 
view  of  Jefferson  himself,  who  said : 

"The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty 
at  the  same  time."  See  "Rights  of  British 
America"  (1774)  (1  Writings  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson 142)    (Washington  ed.  1853-54). 

"Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought 
secure    when   we    have   removed    their   only 


•  See,  e.g.,  "Mayflower  C<Mnpact";  "Articles 
of  Confederation";  "I>eclaratlon  of  the 
Caxises  and  Necessity  of  Taking  Up  Arms,"  2 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  154- 
157;  "Declaration  of  Independence";  "Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,"  4  Congressional 
Recced.  5562;  John  Adams,  "Address  to  the 
Militia  of  Massachusetts,"  Oct.  11.  1798. 
quoted,  Infra,  at  22. 


firm  basis,  a  conviction  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  these  liberties  are  a  gift  of  God." 
See  "Notes  on  Virginia"  (1782)  (8  Writings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  404)  (Washington  ed_ 
1853-54). 

Jefferson's  great  opponent,  John  Adams, 
who  presided  over  the  Senate  when  It  con- 
sidered the  first  amendment,  held  the  same 
views.  In  an  address  to  the  Militia  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  October  11.  1798,  he  said: 

"Our  Constitution  was  made  only  for  a 
moral  and  religious  people.  It  is  wholly  In- 
adequate to  the  government  of  any  other" 
(9  Charles  Francis  Adams,  "The  Wwks  of 
John  Adams."  229) . 

The  guarantees  of  religious  freedom  con- 
tained in  the  first  amendment  are  the  ex- 
pression not  merely  of  a  political  conviction 
of  the  Founding  Fathers,  but  of  a  reUglous 
concept  as  well. 

"One  cannot  speak  of  religious  liberty,  with 
proper  appreciation  of  its  essential  and  his- 
torical significance,  without  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  belief  in  supreme  allegiance 
to  the  will  of  God."  Hughes.  C.  J.  dissent- 
ing, in  United  States  v.  Macintosh,  283  US. 
605.  634  (1931)  (concurred  In  by  Justices 
Holmes,  Brandeis,  and  Stone) .  The  decision 
in  that  case  was  subsequently  overruled  and 
the  minority  view  was  upheld  In  Girouard  v. 
United  States,  328  U.S.  61  (1946). 

The  belief  in  God  so  deeply  felt  by  the 
Pounders  was  expressed  in  the  actions  taken 
by  the  early  Congresses  and  Presidents.  Pub- 
lie  schools,  as  we  know  them  today,  did  not 
exist  in  the  Colonies  and,  as  special  term 
noted  (78-79) ,  colonial  education  was  largely 
under  religious  auspices.  However,  there  Is 
no  contemporaneous  indication  that  the 
framers  of  the  first  amendment  intended  to 
outlaw  all  reference  to  religion  from  the  edu- 
cational process,  even  in  areas  where  that 
amendment  operated  direcUy  from  the  out- 
set, such  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories.  Indeed,  the  actions  taken  by  the 
early  Congresses  imi>el  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 
adopted  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  drafted,  affirmed  this  phi- 
losophy: 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  be  forever  encouraged"  (1 
Stat.  61-52). 

This  ordinance  was  adopted  verbatim  by 
the  First  Congress  August  7,  1789  (ibid.) ,  and 
its  language  was  also  adapted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
by  the  First  Congress  May  26,  1790  (1  Stat. 
128) .  When  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
formed  from  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1800. 
the  Identical  language  of  the  original  North- 
west Ordinance  was  made  applicable  to  it  by 
the  Sixth  Congress  (2  Stat.  58-59). 

The  principles  of  religion  appear  to  have 
been  taught  more  than  100  Years  ago  in  the 
Distrct  of  Columbia,  an  area  to  which  the 
first  amendment  has  from  the  Inception  of 
our  Nation,  been  applicable: 

"Free  to  all,  without  sectarian  taint  or 
bias,  and  without  any  question  as  to  the  po- 
litical or  religious  belief  of  those  who  desire 
to  enjoy  their  benefits,  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  are  taught  by  individ- 
uals who  are  themselves  exemplifications 
and  patterns  of  that  morality  without  which 
all  naUonal  institutions  are  feeble,  and  all 
htmian  glory  are  unsubstantial  shadows" 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Washington,  August 
1850,  contained  in  "Communications  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  Board  of  Common 
Council,  Sept.  9,  1850,"  page  451.» 


'Bible  reading  and  prayer,  with  provision 
for  excuse  of  children  upon  request,  are  to- 
day, and  have  long  been  the  practice  in  the 
District  schools.  See  appendix  at  p.  64, 
Infra. 
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T^tiB.  A  belief  In  Ood  has  been  aaaoclated 
with  moraUtj  and  education  from  our  be- 
ginnings. George  Waabln^ton  spckke  for  all 
Uke  f ountfflTB  wben  be  aakt : 

"Reaaon  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of  religious  principle."  Farewell 
Address.  4  Cowaa^saiONAi.  Recoso,  5563. 

Governor  Lewis,  of  New  York.  In  hla  ad- 
dress to  the  legislature  In  1804.  stated: 

"In  a  government  resting  on  public  opin- 
ion, and  deriving  it«  chief  support  from  the 
affections  of  a  pec^le,  rell^on  and  ntorallty 
««nnot  be  too  sedulously  Inculcated.  To 
them  science  Is  an  handmaid.  Ignorance  the 
wont  o*  enemies.  •  •  •  Commoai  schools 
under  the  guidance  at  respectable  teachers 
should  be  established  In  every  village,  and 
the  Indigent  be  educated  at  public  expense." 
(State  of  New  York.  Messages  from  the  Gov- 
ernors: Charles  Lincoln,  vol.  2,  pp.  550-551.) 

In  1812  a  common  school  system  was  es- 
tablished In  New  York  on  the  basis  of  re- 
cmnmendat'ons  made  by  a  special  commis- 
sion.    This  commission  reported  that: 

"Morality  and  religion  are  the  foundation 
of  all  that  Is  truly  great  and  good,  and  are 
consecfuently  of  primary  Importance"  (Id.  at 
720-721 >. 

The  Public  School  Society  founded  In  New 
York  m  1806  by  private  phlUnthroplsts  re- 
ceived State  money  after  1807  to  assist  It  in 
Its  work.  The  society  was  regarded  as  non- 
denomlnatlonal.  though  chartered  to  teach 
the  sublime  truths  of  religion  and  morality 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  its 
schools. 

The  secularizing  movement  In  the  sc1k>o1s 
eommenced  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts under  Horace  Mann,  but  In  the 
final  report  of  the  board  of  education  headed 
by  Mann  (1847).  It  was  observed  that  the 
pioWlc  schools  should  adhere  to  a  program 
of  "daily  Bible  reading,  devotional  exercises 
and  the  constant  inculcation  of  the  precepts 
of  ChrlstUn  morality  "  Mann  himself  in  his 
final  report  In  1848  said; 

"I  believed  then  (1837)  as  now.  that  sec- 
tartan  books  and  sectarian  instruction,  if 
their  encroachment  were  not  resisted,  would 
prove  the  overthrow  of  the  schools.  I  be- 
lieved then,  as  now.  that  religious  instruc- 
tion ha  our  schools,  to  the  extent  which  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  al- 
lowed and  prescribed,  was  indispensable  to 
their  highest  welfare,  and  essential  to  the 
vitality  of  moral  education. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this,  the  last  opportunity 
which  I  may  ever  have,  to  say  In  regard  to 
all  aArmatlons  or  Intimations  that  I  have 
ever  attempted  to  exclude  religious  Instruc- 
tion from  the  schools,  or  to  exclude  the  Bible 
from  the  schools,  or  to  impair  the  force  of 
that  volume,  that  they  are  now.  and  always 
have  been,  without  substance  or  semblance 
of  truth.  Our  system  earnestly  inculcates 
aU  Christian  morals;  it  fotm<te  Its  mcr;\ls  on 
the  hMla  of  religion:  It  welcomes  the  religion 
of  the  Bible:' and  In  receiving  the  Bible,  it  al- 
lows It  to  do  what  It  la  allowed  to  do  In  no 
other  system,  to  speak  for  Itself."  (i  Mann 
Annual  Reports  308  (Boston  1801).  quoted 
In  a  Stokes,  op.  clt..  supra,  at  57.) 

The  views  of  Jefferson  and  Madtyxn  have 
been  frequently  cited  by  this  Court  In  first 
amendment  cases,  and  are  referred  to  by 
I>etitioner8  at  pages  26-28  of  their  brief.  On 
the  particular  question  whether  Madison  and 
Jefferson  believed  or  Intended,  by  the  first 
amendment,  to  sboUah  all  vestiges  ol  God 
from  our  public  school  system,  we  are  faced 
at  the  outset  by  the  facts  (1)  Uxat  no  public 
school  system  existed  in  their  lifetime  and 
(11)  that  JeSerson  himself,  though  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  free  public  education,  flatly 
opposed  the  idea  of  making  it  compulsory.' 

However.  Madison,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter  In  the  McCollum  case, 


•Hoy  J.  Honeywell,  '"The  Educational  Work 
of  ThcHnas  Jefferson"  35-fl  (Harv.  Univ.  Press 
1931  (hereafter  cited  as  "Honeywell"). 


S33  U.S.  a03.  ai6.  was  a  deeply  religious  maw 
as  evidenced  by  his  letter  to  Frederick  Beas- 
ley  written  in  1826: 

"And  the  belief  in  a  God  all  powerful  wlas 
and  good,  Is  so  essential  to  the  moral  ordar 
of  the  world  and  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
that  argiiments  which  enforce  it  cannot  be 
drawn  from  too  many  sources  nor  adapted 
with  too  much  solicitude  to  the  different 
characters  and  capacities  to  be  Impressed 
with  It."  See  Cousins.  "In  God  Ws  Trust," 
321  (1968). 

Although  Madison  went  as  far  as  any  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  (and  further  than 
moet)  in  his  Ideas  of  eeparatlon  of  church 
and  state,  we  have  found  nothing  In  his 
writings  to  indicate  that  even  be  would  have 
pressed  his  dextrine  to  the  extent  of  assert- 
ing that  the  first  amendment  would  forbid 
all  voluntary  expressiona  of  reverence  for 
God  in  a  coinpui£ory  public  educaUona)  sys- 
tem which  In  hid  day  was  nonexistent,  but 
which  has  now  come  to  embrace  the  great 
majority  of  aU  the  chUdren  of  the  Nation. 

His  views,  as  expressed  in  the  renu>nstrance 
(already  extenaively  considered  by  this 
Court),  have,  we  submit,  no  direct  applica- 
tion here.  At  the  time  of  that  remonstrance, 
the  Anglican  Church,  which  had  jjrerlously 
held  a  practical  monopoly  over  not  only 
religion  but  also  education  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  was  In  process  of  being  removed 
from  that  position.  The  proposal  msde  In 
the  assessment  bill,  against  which  Madison's 
remonstrance  was  directed,  was  to  establish  a 
tax  system  primarily  for  the  direct  support 
of  nil  Christian  religious  bodies  In  the  State 
and  Incidentally  for  supporting  their  sectar- 
ian educational  enterprises.  Precisely  such 
a  mingling  of  sectarian  and  governmental 
functions  was  held  to  be  Involved  in  the 
McCollum  case.  In  which  the  remonetranoe 
was  clt4Hl  (333  U.S.  at  ai4) .  But  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  we  submit,  are  quite 
different;  and  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
remonstrance  which  would  Indicate  that  Its 
author  intended  to  outlaw  all  mention  of 
God  fnm  public  life,  or  from  school  life. 
Indeed,  the  remonstrance  ttaelf  contained 
not  only  a  recognition  of  God's  existence  but 
an  earnest  appeal  for  His  help. 

Jefferson  worked  long  and  hard  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  public 
education  tn  his  natire  State.  His  efforts  in 
this  respect,  together  with  many  of  the  orig- 
inal documents,  are  set  forth  In  Honeywell 
(cited  nipra.  p.  28.  footnote).  Jefferson's 
proposed  Virginia  school  bill  of  1817  (Honey- 
well, appendix  H)  set  up  a  system  of  free 
tax-supported  primary  srhools  under  local 
supervision  In  each  county.  The  only  refer- 
ence to  religion  is  contained  In  section  11: 

"The  said  teachers  shall.  In  an  thtngs  relat- 
lixg  to  the  education  and  garemment  of  their 
pupils,  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  visitors;  but  no  religious  reading,  instruc- 
tion or  exercise,  shsll  be  prescribed  or  prar- 
tlceu  Inconsistent  with  the  tenets  of  any 
rellglovis  sect  or  denomination**  (Honeywell, 
p.  235) 

When  we  consider  that  the  existing  school 
system  which  Jefferson's  bill  was  designed 
to  replFice  or  supplement  was  a  S3rstem  almost 
entirely  under  sectarian  auspices,  the  need 
for  such  a  directive  Is  apparent.  But  the  bill 
Itself,  In  the  section  quoted,  recognized  and 
allowed  for  the  possibility  of  Pome  simple 
nondenomlnatlonal  recognition  of  Ood  In 
the  school.  It  therefore  seems  probable  that, 
were  Jefferson  alive  today,  he  would  repudi- 
ate any  contention  that  the  first  amend- 
ment requires  a  compulcory  excision  from 
our  whole  public  educational  system  of  all 
voluntary  mention  of  God  or  of  that  depend- 
ence rpon  Him  which  Jefferson  himself 
aclcnowledged  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

There  is,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  that 
both  Jefferson  and  Madison  recognlxed  the 
place  for  voluntary  religious  exercises  even 


within  the  bounds  of  a  tax-supported  edu- 
cational system  and  Indeed  on  State  prop- 
erty. When  Jefferson  came  to  set  up  the 
University  of  Virginia,  he  prepared  a  report 
for  the  conunissioners  which  was  signed  by 
Madison  as  one  of  that  body.  In  the  section 
of  that  rep>ort  dealing  with  the  proposed 
buildings,  it  was  stated: 

"It  is  supposed  probable,  that  a  buildlxig 
of  Bomrwhat  more  sixe  in  the  middle  of  the 
grounds  may  be  called  for  in  time.  In  which 
may  be  rooms  for  religious  worstUp,  under 
such  Impartial  regulaUons  as  the  visitors 
shaU  prescribe,  for  public  examinaUons.  for  a 
library,  for  the  schools  of  music,  drawing, 
and  other  associated  purposes"  (Honeywell, 
app.  J,  at  249 i. 

The  regulations  enacted  by  the  board  of 
visitors  Ql  the  University  of  VlrginU  on  April 
7,  1824,  were  prepared  by  Jefferson  as  rector 
and  approved  by  Madison  as  a  member  of 
the  board.     These  regulations  provided: 

"Should  the  religious  sects  of  this  State, 
or  any  of  them,  according  to  the  invitation 
held  out  to  them,  establish  within,  or  ad- 
jacent to,  the  precincts  of  the  university, 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  religion  of 
their  sect,  the  students  of  the  university  will 
be  free,  and  expected  to  attend  religious 
warship  at  the  establishment  of  their  respec- 
tive sects.  In  the  morning,  and  In  time  to 
meet  their  school  in  the  university  at  Its 
stated   hour. 

"The  students  of  such  religious  school,  if 
they  attend  any  school  of  the  university, 
shall  be  considered  as  students  of  the  uni- 
versity, subject  to  the  same  regulations,  and 
entiUed  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  upp^  circular  room  of  the  rotunda 
shall  be  reserved  for  a  library. 

"One  of  Its  larger  elliptical  rooms  on  lu 
middle  floor  shall  be  used  for  annual  exami- 
nations, fur  lectures  to  such  «*'></y>is  as  are 
too  numerous  for  their  ordinary  school  room, 
axKl  for  religious  worship,  under  the  regula- 
Uons allowed  to  be  prescribed  by  la«" 
(Honeywell,  app.  M.  at  274-275). 

At  brief  23  petitkoners  cite  ss  authority  for 
their  poalti(kn  the  1808  letter  from  Jefferson 
to  the  Reverend  Samuel  W.  MiUer,  explain- 
ing his  unwillingness  to  Issue  Tlkanksgivlng 
Day  prociaroatlons.  Jefferson's  prsctice  in 
this  regard  was  not  followed  bj  any  other 
President  wUh  the  sole  exception  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  See  3  Stokes,  "Church  and  State 
In  the  United  SUtaa,"  180-183  (1»60).  Aiul 
despite  hta  a««nlfOa  to  Thankatlving  Day 
prociamatiuns  Oeaeraou  felt  no  hesiutloa  in 
publicly  invoking  Ood's  name  la  public  docu- 
ments, such  as  Um  Declaration  ol  ludeijexul- 
ena*  »nd  both  of  his  inaugurals.  • 

Madison  also  Invoked  Ood's  nauM  in  his 
public  documenta,  such  a*  tha  remonstrance 


1962 


•The  concluding  sentence  o(  Jefferson's 
ftrrt  Inaugural  said: 

"And  may  that  Infinite  Powtr  which  rules 
the  destinies  of  the  universe  lead  ow'  coun- 
cils to  what  Is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable 
Issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity."  Davli. 
Newton,  and  Lott,  "The  Inaugural  Addresses 
of  the  American  Presidents  From  Washing- 
ton to  Kennedy,"   17  (IMl). 

In  his  second  Inaugural  he  said : 

"T  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being 
In  whose  bands  we  are,  who  led  our  fathers. 
as  Israel  of  old.  from  their  native  land  and 
planted  them  In  a  country  flowing  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life:  who 
hss  covered  our  Infancy  with  His  providence 
and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and 
power,  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to 
Join  in  supplications  with  me  that  He  will 
so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants, 
guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  t^oir  meas- 
ures that  whatsoever  they  do  shall  result  in 
your  good,  and  shall  sectire  to  you  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  approbation  of  all  nations." 
lU    at  22. 
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and  his  first  Inaugural  t»  During  the  War  of 
1812,  he  acceded  to  the  insistent  demands  of 
CJongreas,  expressed  in  a  Joint  resolution  (An- 
nals of  Congress.  12th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  310), 
that  a  proclamation  be  issued  requesting 
Divine  assistance  in  the  war.  In  addition  to 
this  proclamation  Issued  on  July  9,  1812, 
Madison  Issued  three  others,  on  July  28,  1813, 
November  6,  1814,  and  March  4,  1815.  See 
Fleet,  "Madison's  Detached  Memoranda,"  3 
Wm.  h  Mary  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine 
562  (3d  serleA). 

As  a  Member  of  the  First  Congress,  Madi- 
son had  served  on  the  conunlttee  to  arrange 
for  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress, a  precedent  that  has  endured  to  this 
day  (Id.  at  457).  As  President,  he  approved 
statutes  providing  for  compensation  to  the 
chaplains  of  both  Houses  (act  of  Apr.  30, 
1816,  e.  170:  3  Stat.  334)  and  for  chaplains 
in  the  Armed  Forces  (acts  of  Jan.  11,  1812,  c. 
14,  sec.  24.  a  Stat.  674;  Jan.  39,  1813,  c.  18, 
sec.  18,  a  Stat.  798;  April  18,  1814,  c.  83,  sec.  9, 
3  Stat.  135;  Afnil  34,  1810,  c.  89,  sec.  3,  3  Stat. 
297).  It  was  not  vntU  late  In  life  and  long 
after  retirement  fiom  the  Presidency  that 
Madison  In  his  "I>;tac^ed  Memoranda"  ex- 
pressed serious  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
these  practices  (1  Stokes,  op.  clt.,  supra,  at 
460). 

Jefferson  seems  never  to  have  expressed 
any  opposition  to  rervlce  chaplains,  and  as 
President  he  appro\'ed  an  act  providing  one 
chaplain,  with  the  rank  of  major,  for  each 
brigade  of  the  Army  (act  of  Apr.  12,  1808.  c. 
48.  sec.  7,  3  Stat.  483),  The  Articles  of  War, 
which  he  also  approved,  not  only  provided 
for  chaplains  but  alao  "earnestly  recom- 
mended to  all  officers  imd  soldiers,  diligently 
to  sttend  divine  sr-rvlce"  (act  of  Apr.  10, 
1800,  c.  20.  2  Stat.  85(1) . 

The  Issues  involved  in  this  case  cannot  be 
resolved,  as  petitioners  attempt  to  do,  by  re- 
iteration of  the  words  "wall  of  separation." 
As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  observed  in  the 
McCollum  case : 

"The  mere  formulation  of  a  relevant  Con- 
stitutional principle  is  the  beginning  of  the 
solution  of  a  probleoti,  not  ita  answer.  •  •  • 
But  agreement,  in  the  abstract,  that  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  erect  a 
'wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
stata'  does  not  precude  a  clash  of  views  as 
to  what  the  wall  se]>arates"  333  UB.  at  313- 
aiS). 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  thst  a  Con- 
gress composed  of  the  very  men  who  had 
drafted,  debated  a  ad  voted  on  the  first 
amendment,  and  who  were  InUmataly  fa- 
miliar with  the  Intended  scope  of  that 
amendment,  would  immedlataly  violate  It 
and  past  statutes,  such  as  thoae  authorlBlng 
chaplains,  which  wt  iild  obviously  prefer  be- 
lievers over  nonbellcvers,  and  would  aid  the 
general  cause  of  r«lt|ioa  or  the  particular  sect 
with  which  the  coigresslonal  chaplain  was 
ainilated.  The  sam*'  principle  applies  to  the 
statutes    appolnUnc   military    chaplains. 

These  and  all  tlis  other  actions  by  the 
evly  OongrswBsa.  and  all  the  invocations  of 
the  Almighty  which  pervade  the  public  utter- 
ances of  the  Fount  ung  Fathers,  are  not  at 
variance  with  this  Court's  intarpretatlon  of 
the  scope  of  the  establishment  clause  as 
set  forth  In  Everaoi  ».  Board  of  Education, 
330  UB.  1,  16-10  (1$»47).  Traditional  volun- 
tary civic  prayer  of  the  type  envisaged  and 
practiced  by  the  eai  ly  Congresses  and  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  Is,  we  submit,  within  an 
area  which  they  intanded  to  preserve  and 


"In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  first  in- 
augural Madison  s]x>ke  of:  "the  guardian- 
ship and  guidance  of  that  Almighty  whose 
power  regulates  the  deetlny  of  nations,  whose 
blessings  have  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
pensed to  this  rlslni{  Republic,  and  to  whom 
we  are  bound  to  aidress  our  devout  grati- 
tude for  the  past,  as  well  as  our  fervent 
supplications  and  best  hopes  Xor  the  fu- 
ture.-  Id.  at  27. 
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transmit  as  part  of  our  national  heritage, 
and  to  which  the  prohibitions  of  the  estab- 
lishment claiose  cannot  reasonably  be  held  to 
extend.  "That  is  the  commonsense  of  the 
matter,"  as  the  Court  clearly  indicated  in 
pointing  out  that  the  references  to  the  Al- 
mighty which  run  through  our  laws,  our 
public  rituals  and  our  ceremonies  in  no  way 
fiout  the  provisions  of  the  first  amendment 
{Zorach  v.  Ctotwon,  343  UJ3.  300.  312,  313 
(1953)). 

Recognition  of  this  principle  does  not  re- 
quire any  deviation  from  the  Everson  defini- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  establishment 
clause,  and  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
past  decisions  of  this  Coxirt.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  submit  that  the  extension  of  the 
Everson  interpretation  which  petitioners  now 
urge  would,  in  reality,  rewrite  our  entire  his- 
tory. 

C.  The  adoption  of  the  14th  amendment  was 
not  intended  to  prohibit  prayer  in  public 
school* 

In  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut.  310  U.8.  296, 
303  (1940),  and  subsequent  cases,  this 
Court  declared  that  the  due  process  cla\ue 
of  the  14th  amendment  operated  to  carry 
over  against  the  States  the  provisions  of  the 
first.  Very  recently,  however,  this  Court 
declared  in  Bartkut  v.  IllinoU.  369  TJJB.  121, 
124   (1969): 

"We  have  held  from  the  beginning  and 
uniformly  that  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
States  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  eight 
amendments  as  such.  The  relevant  hlstcvi- 
cal  materials  have  been  canvassed  by  this 
Court  and  by  legal  scholars.  These  mate- 
rials demonstrate  conclusively  that  Congress 
and  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
ratifying  States  did  not  contemplate  that 
the  14th  amendment  was  a  shorthand  in- 
corporation of  the  first  eight  amendmenta 
making  them  applicable  as  explicit  restric- 
tions up>on  the  States." 

The  Court  relied  on  ita  prior  decision  by 
Mr.  Justice  Cardoco  in  Palfco  v.  Connecti- 
cut. 802  UJB.  319  (1937).  to  hold  that  the 
only  provisions  of  the  first  10  amendmenta 
which  are  brought  into  operation  agsdnst 
the  States  under  the  14th  amendment  are 
those  which  "have  been  found  to  be  im- 
plicit In  the  concept  of  ordered  liberty,"  and 
that  the  14th  amendment  prohlblta  to  the 
States  only  those  practices  "repugnamt  to  the 
conscience  of  mankind."  Elsewhere  in  the 
Palko  decision  It  was  held  that  the  prohi- 
bitions applied  against  the  States  are  only 
those  without  which  It  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  "a  fair  and  enllghtaned  system 
of  JusUce"  (303  U.8.  at  328),  those  without 
which  "neither  liberty  nor  JusUoe  would 
exist**  (id.  at  326)  and  those  whose  abaanc* 
would  craata  "a  hardship  so  acuta  and  shock- 
ing that  our  polity  will  not  endur*  It**  (Id. 
at  328). 

Citing  the  Bartkus  case  on  this  point  spe- 
cial term  held,  we  submit  correctly: 

"While  the  concept  of  ordered  liberty 
clearly  includes  freedom  of  religion,  with 
respect  to  both  establishment  and  free  exer- 
cise, legislative  permission  for  the  noncom- 
pulsory  public  recital  of  prayer  cannot  be 
said  to  be  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind"  (85) . 

Nor,  we  submit,  can  such  permission  be 
said  to  creata  "a  hardship  so  acuta  and 
shocking  that  our  polity  will  not  endure  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  back- 
ground of  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment which  shows  any  intant  to  alter  settled 
hablta  imd  customs  with  respect  to  religion 
or  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment. See  opinion  of  special  tarm  (72-78) 
and  the  authorities  that  cited  (Flack,  "Adop- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment"  (1908); 
James.  "The  Framing  of  the  Fourteenth 
Anaendment";  "Illinois  Studies  In  Social  Sci- 
ences," vol.  37  (1036):  Falrman,  "Does  the 
^urteenth  Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bill 
of  Righto?"  3  Stan.  L.  Rev.  6   (1949)). 


Indeed,  the  complete  lack  of  any  such 
Intent  is  shown  not  only  by  the  debates  on 
the  unsuccessful  Blaine  amendment  of  1878 
(discxissed  by  special  term  at  70) ,  but  by  the 
very  language  of  that  proposed  amendment. 
In  the  form  Introduced  in  the  House  (4 
CoNCBESsioifAL    RzcoRD    206)    it    read: 

"No  Stata  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  money  raised 
by  taxation  In  any  Stata  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  or  derived  from  any  public 
fund  therefor,  nor  any  public  lands  devoted 
thereto,  shall  ever  be  under  the  control  of 
any  religious  sect,  nor  shall  any  money  so 
raised  or  lands  so  devoted  be  divided  between 
religious  secte  or  denominations."  The 
Hovise  by  a  two-thirds  majority  adopted  the 
amendment  In  this  form,  with  two  minor 
changes  (4  Concbessional  Rxooao  5189-5192) . 

In  the  Senata  the  amendment  was  com- 
pletely rewritten  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  was  presented  and  debated  In  this 
form"   (4  CoNGKESSioifAL  Record  5463): 

"No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof:  and  no  rellgloxis 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  any  Stata. 
No  public  property  and  no  public  revenue 
of,  nor  any  loan  of  credit  by  or  under  tha 
authority  of,  the  United  States,  or  any  Stata, 
territory,  district,  or  municipal  corporation, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  or  made  or  used  for 
the  support  of  any  school,  educational  or 
other  institution  under  the  control  of  any 
religious  or  antlrellglous  sect,  organization, 
or  denomination,  or  wherein  the  particular 
creed  or  teneta  of  any  religious  or  antl- 
rellglous sect,  organization,  or  den<Mnlnatlon 
shall  be  taught.  And  no  such  particular 
creed  or  teneta  shall  be  read  or  taught  in 
any  school  or  institution  supported  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  such  revenue  or  loan  of  credit, 
and  no  such  appropriation  or  loan  of  credit 
shall  be  made  to  any  religious  or  antlrell- 
glous sect,  organization,  or  denomination,  or 
to  promote  Its  Interesta  or  teneta.  This  ar- 
ticle shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  tha 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  any  school  or  Insti- 
tution; and  It  shall  not  have  the  effect  to 
impair  rlghta  or  property  already  vested. 

"Sxc.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  violations  of  this 
article." 

The  amendment  in  this  form  failed  to  ra- 
celve  the  necessary  two-thirds  support  In 
the  Senata  (4  Concxkssional  Rxcoao  5595) 
and  WM  accordingly  never  submitted  to  tha 
States.  Cf.  Amea,  "The  Propoaed  Amend- 
menta to  tha  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea  During  the  First  Century  of  Ita  His- 
tory," Houaa  Document  No.  363,  part  2, 
64th  Congress.  2d  seasion  277-278  (1897). 

Obviously,  if  the  Members  of  Congress  at 
that  time  (Including  many  who  had  voted 
for  the  14th  amendment)  had  believed  that 
the  14th  amendment  had  settled  the  problem 
of  prayer  or  Bible  reading  In  the  public 
schools,  the  Blaine  amendment — In  either 
the  House  or  Senata  version — would  have 
been  superfiuous.  In  fact  opponenta  of  the 
measure  pointed  out  In  the  Senate  that, 
under  Ita  broad  wording,  denominational 
teaching  (even  on  a  voluntary  basis)  to  pris- 
oners or  to  Inmates  of  orphanages,  hospitals, 
and  other  charitable  Institutions  receiving 
State  aid  would  be  unconstitutional  (4  Con- 
CKKSSioNAL  RzcoBD  5456-5450,  5581-5583). 
Senator  Edmunds,  a  supporter  of  the  meas- 
ure, agreed  that  this  would  be  so  (4  Con- 
caxssiONAL  RxcoKO  5588).  Yet  not  with- 
standing  this   broad   language,   the   Senata 


"  In  a  footnote  to  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
opinion  in  the  McCollum  case  (333  XJJS.  at 
218,  n.  6)  the  Senate  version  which  we  have 
quoted  above  is  set  forth  at  length,  but  a 
cited  (erroneously,  we  believe)  as  the  House 
version. 
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▼enlon  contained  an  express  reservation  per- 
mitting Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools. 
It  is  Illcewlse  noteworthy  that  supporters  of 
the  Blaine  amendment  vigorously  stressed 
the  fact  that  it  would  not  bar  the  teaching 
of  nonsectarlan  religioiis  principles.  Thus. 
Senator  Frellnghuysen.  of  New  Jersey,  said 
(4  Congressional  Record  5562): 

"Sir.  does  that  prohibit  religioxis  instruc- 
tion in  prisons?  Does  it  prevent  religious 
instruction  anywhere?  •  •  •  Institutions 
supported  by  the  money  of  all  persuasions, 
even  though  they  be  prisons,  are  not  to 
be  made  schools  for  teaching  Presbyterian- 
lim,  or  Catholicism,  Unitarianlsm,  or  Meth- 
odism, or  infidelity,  or  atheism,  and  this 
article  says  so.  But  this  article  goes  no 
fvirther.  There  Is  nothing  in  it  that  pro- 
hibits religion  as  distinguished  from  the 
particular  creed  or  tenets  of  religious  and 
antlreligious  sects  and  denominations  being 
taught  anywhere." 

A  similar  plea  in  favor  of  teaching  of  gen- 
eral religious  principles  in  contrast  to  teach- 
ings of  particular  tenets,  which  alone  were 
to  be  barred  by  the  Blaine  amendment,  was 
made  by  Senator  Edmunds,  who  referred  to 
the  offering  of  prayer  in  Congress  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Do  we  not  here.  In  this  public  council 
Chaml>er  of  the  Nation,  whose  members 
probably  represent  all  Christian  creeds,  daily 
from  your  (the  President's]  desk  hear  prayer 
to  Almighty  God,  not  the  prayer  of  creed 
but  the  prayer  of  man  imploring  the  benef- 
icent protection  of  his  Creator"  (4  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  5588) . 

Thus,  the  most  extreme  limit  of  the 
amendment  in  either  House  did  not  reach 
religion  per  se  but  only  "Any  religious  or 
antlreligious  sect,  organization,  or  denomi- 
nation, or  wherein  the  particular  creed  or 
tenets  of  any  religious  or  antlreligious  sect, 
organization  or  denomination  shall  be 
taught"  (4  CoNCRXssiONAX.  Record  5463). 

In  the  Blaine  amendment  we  have  an  at- 
tempted expansion  of  the  establishment 
clause  by  some  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  absolute  separation  of  church  and 
State  in  our  history.  Yet.  even  to  them  it 
was  clear  that  the  Blaine  amendment  would 
not  exclude  all  prayer  from  the  schools  but 
rather  would  recognize  both  Bible  reading 
and  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  as  acceptable 
and  constitutional. 

Having  failed  of  passage  initially,  the 
Blaine  amendment  was  thereafter  reintro- 
duced on  20  further  occasions  between  1876 
and  1929,  but  only  once  reported  out  of  any 
committee,  in  that  case  with  an  adverse 
recommendation.  See  "Proposed  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution."  H.  Doc.  No. 
561.  70th  Cong..  2d  sess.  182. 

POINT     n THIS     court's     INTERPRETATION     OF 

THR    1ST    AND    14TH    AMENDMENTS    DOES    NOT 
BAR  THE  REGENTS'  PRAYER 

A.  The  regents'  prayer  does  not  constitute 
an  establishment  of  religion 

Ignoring  our  entire  national  tradition  and 
practice  outlined  above,  petitioners  place 
their  full  reliance  on  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education,  333  U.S.  203  (1948),  and  on  two 
recent  decisions  of  this  Court — McGowan  v 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420  (1961)  and  Torcaso  v 
Watkins.  367  U.S.  203  (1961) .  None  of  them, 
correctly  interpreted,  supports  petitioners' 
position  and  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306 
(1952) .  is  plainly  against  them. 

The  McCollum  case  held  unconstitutional 
a  program  of  released  time  religious  educa- 
tion operated  in  the  classrooms  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  city  of  Champaign,  m. 
That  program  involved  these  featiires: 

1.  Formal  and  detailed  sectarian  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  was  the  essence 
of  the  program." 


"At  333  U.S.  226  Mr.  Justice  Pranltfurter 
pointed  out  that  the  candid  purpose  of  the 
Champaign  program  was  sectarian  teaching. 


a.  Pupils  were  segregated  for  Instruction 
by  the  school  authorities  according  to  their 
several  faiths. 

3.  The  choice  of  sectarian  programs  was 
limited,  and  approval  by  the  school  authori- 
ties was  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  partici- 
pation by  any  sect. 

4.  School  officials  supervised  and  approved 
the  religious  teachers. 

5.  Pupils  were  solicited  for  denominational 
instruction  on  school  premises,  and  registra- 
tion cards  were  distributed  by  the  school. 

6.  Nonattending  pupils  were  isolated  or 
removed  to  another  room. 

7.  In  the  specific  case  of  the  McCollum 
child,  there  was  evidence  of  hardship  and 
disciplinary  problems  arising  from  this  seg- 
regation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion found  unconstitTitional  in  the  McCol- 
lum case  differs  markedly  from  the  regents' 
prayer  at  issue  in  this  case.     In  McCollum 
the  core  of  the  program  was  formal  sectarian 
instruction  to  pupils  grouped   according  to 
their    sectarian    preferences.      This    was    in 
effect   the   conduct  of  sectarian  schools   on 
public   school   premises  and   subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  public  school  authorities. 
To  the  contrary,  the  regents'  prayer,  as  found 
by  the  New  York  courts  (112-113.  146).  is  not 
sectarian  instruction  of  any  type  but  rather 
constitutes    a    simple — and    wholly    volun- 
tary— affirmation  of  belief  in  and  dependence 
on  a  Supreme  Being  in  full  accord  with  the 
heritage   and    traditions   of   our    people.     It 
does  not  relate  to  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect  or  denomination.    It  does  no  more  than 
recognize  the  theistic  principle  of  our  herit- 
age.    There  are  those  who  do  not  accept  that 
principle — a  right  which  U  undeniably  theirs 
to  hold.    But  they  have  no  right  to  abolish 
what  most  of  us  conceive  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  our  heritage,   or  to  force  others  to 
accept  their  views.     Judicial  repudiation  of 
the  regents'    prayer  would   Involve   the  en- 
shrinement  of  a  principle  which  is  at  war 
with  our  cultural  and  constitutional  experi- 
ence and  would  in  effect  amount  to  an  estab- 
lishment   of    secularism.     In    the    words    of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in  DoremiLs 
V.  Board  of  Education,  5  N.J.  436.  449.  76  A 
2d  880.  887  (1»50).  the  freethinker  "lives  in 
a  country  where  theism  U  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  social  and  the  governmental   fabric 
and  he  has  no  authority  to  eradicate  from 
governmental  activities  every  vestige  of  the 
existence  of  Ood."    Cf .  Garden  v.  Bland,  199 
Tenn.  665,  288  S.W.  2d  718  (1966);   Lewis  v. 
Board  of  Education,  157  Misc.  620  (Sup.  Ct., 
N.Y.  Co.  1935),  modified  on  other  grounds. 
247  App.  Dlv    106    (1st  Dept.   1936).  appeal 
dismissed,  276  N.Y.  490  (1937). 

This  proposition  is  reinforced  by  the  clari- 
fication which  this  Court  placed  upon  Mc- 
Collum in  the  Zorach  decision.  In  ZSorach 
the  Court  clearly  indicated  that  the  first 
amendment  does  not  forbid  all  cooperation 
between  religion  ahd  the  state  and  a  fortiori 
between  parents  and  the  state.  The  philos- 
ophy of  Zorach  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
past  decisions  of  this  Court  and  with  the 
principles  underlying  ovir  national  heritage. 
Zorach  involved  the  validity  of  the  New 
York  released  time  program  whereby  children 
are,  on  request  of  their  parents  and  without 
any  governmental  compulsion,  permitted  to 
leave  public  school  premises  and  attend  re- 
ligious instruction  of  their  choice.  Objec- 
tions that  this  program  violated  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments  were  rejected  by  all  New 
York  courts  (198  Misc.  631;  278  App.  Div.  573; 
303  NY.  161 ) .  The  court  of  appeals,  speak- 
ing through  Judge  Proessel,  declared  (303 
N.Y.  at  172)  : 

"It  is  thus  clear  beyond  cavil  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  demand  that  every 
friendly  gesture  between  church  and  state 
shall  be  discountenanced.  The  so-called 
'wall  of  separation'  may  be  built  so  high  and 
so  broad  as  to  impair  both  state  and  church, 
as  we  have  come  to  know  them." 


In  aflSrming.  this  Court  asserted  (343  U^S. 
at  313-314) : 

"The  first  amendment,  however,  does  not 
say  that  in  every  and  all  respects  there  shall 
be  a  separation  of  church  and  state  •  •  • 
That  Is  the  common  sense  of  the  matter. 
Otherwise  the  state  and  religion  would  be 
aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  suspicious,  and 
even  unfriendly.  •  •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We 
guarantee  the  freedom  to  worship  as  one 
chooses.  We  make  room  for  as  wide  a 
variety  of  beliefs  and  creeds  as  the  spiritual 
needs  of  man  deem  necessary.  We  sponsor 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Government  that 
shows  no  partiality  to  any  one  group  and 
that  lets  each  fiourish  according  to  the  zeal 
of  its  adherents  and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma. 
When  the  state  encourages  religious  instruc- 
tion or  cooperates  with  religiotis  authorities 
by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events 
to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best  of 
our  traditions.  For  it  then  respects  the  re- 
ligious nature  of  our  people  and  accommo- 
dates the  public  service  to  their  spiritual 
needs." 

Petitioners  rely  heavily  on  the  recent  de- 
cision in  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  supra,  re- 
lating to  Sunday  closing  statutes.  This  case 
is  not  apposite  in  interpreting  the  first 
amendment  insofar  as  the  practice  of  volun- 
tary civic  prayer  in  our  public  schools  is 
concerned.  The  Court  in  McOowan  ailinns 
by  way  of  dictum  the  propositions  laid  down 
In  the  McCollum  case  but  the  precise  issue 
In  McOowan  is  related  to  this  case  only  In 
that  there  was  at  stake  a  national  tradition 
which  had  been  reinforced  by  State  legis- 
lative action.  After  thoroughly  reviewing 
the  Sunday  law  practice  this  Court  concluded 
that  the  legislation  satisfied  a  public  purpose 
and  consequently  the  Incidental  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  religion  would  be  Insufflclent  to 
invalidate  the  common  observance  of  Sun- 
day. 

Finally,  petitioners  refer  to  another  recent 
decision  of  this  Court  Involving  the  first 
amendment — Torcaso  v.  Watkins,  supra.  In 
that  case  It  was  held  that  a  Maryland  statute 
requiring  an  individual  to  profess  a  belief  In 
a  Supreme  Being  as  a  condition  to  holding 
public  office  was  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  a  refiectlon  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  free  exercise  clause  is  offended 
by  any  requirement  of  a  test  oath  as  a 
condition  to  holding  public  oOlce.  The 
Torcaso  case  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
State  forcing  a  person  "to  profess  a  Ijellef 
or  disbelief"  on  penalty  of  specific  and  Im- 
mediate civil  disability.  367  V3.  at  496.  and 
Is  thus  clearly  distinguishable  from  prac- 
tices such  as  the  regents'  prayer,  which  are 
wholly  voluntary  reflections  of  the  basic 
principles  of  our  Nation  and  Involve  no 
penalty  or  disability  whatever. 

The  teaching  of  these  cases  and  of  Zorach 
is  that  church  and  state  need  not — Indeed 
cannot — be  implacably  hostile  to  each  other. 
Rather,  each  must  to  some  extent  accommo- 
date the  other  and  enable  our  Nation  to 
maintain  and  fulfill  Its  heritage  and  tradi- 
tions. In  Zorach.  a  program  of  released  time 
sectarian  education  was  approved  as  a  per- 
missible accommodation  of  the  spiritual 
needs  of  our  people.  The  regents'  prayer, 
a  voluntary  civic  prayer  squarely  within  a 
tradition  antedating  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  and  continuing  unbroken  since 
then,  is  clearly  within  the  area  of  permissible 
accommodation  recognized  in  Zorach. 

B.  Petitioners'  claim  that  the  regents'  prayer 
violates  the  free  exercise  clause  is  «n- 
founded 

Contrary  to  the  impression  which  peti- 
tioners seek  to  create  (brief,  6)  that  "certain 
features  of  the  procedure  connected  with 
the  prayer  were  objectionable  because  'com- 
pulsory,' '•  special  term  did  not  find  that  any 
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coercion  hsd  ever  ooourrwl.  but  merely  re- 
manded the  case  ic  order  to  permit  respond- 
ent school  board  to  take  explicit  steps  to 
record  and  confirm  their  existing  practice  as 
to  the  voluntary  nature  ot  the  prayer.  This 
the  board  has  dom; "«  (171-173);  and  a  final 
order  of  dismissal  hss  been  entered  (KH- 
168).  However,  aiiy  formal  procedure  to 
Insure  that  putlc.pation  in  the  prayer  b« 
voluntary  is  simply  a  restatement  of  existing 
practice,  since  thixe  Is  no  claim  and  no 
showing  whatsoever  In  the  record,  that  any 
child  in  the  distrlc.  has  ever  been  coerced  or 
threatened. 

The  argimient  of  Inherent  coercion  or 
divislveness,  dlscu&ted  by  petitioners  at  brief, 
29-32.  differs  little  from  similar  claims  made 
to  this  Court  (and  rejected)  In  the  Zorach 
case.  Indeed,  far  more  divisive  practices 
than  the  regents'  prayer  have  In  fact  been 
repeatedly  sustained  by  the  courts.  It  Is  the 
regular  practice  In  New  York  and  elsewhere 
to  excuse  children  of  particular  religious 
faiths  on  their  several  respective  holy  days, 
thus  marking  them  out  for  the  attention  of 
all  their  classiuates  ss  being  different.  In 
Zorach  V.  Clauson,  counsel  for  the  unsuccess- 
ful petitioners  went  so  far  in  argument  as  to 
claim  that  this  wi.s  divisive  and  therefore 
probably  unconstitutional.  Though  there 
were  dissenting  opinions  in  the  appellate 
covirts  in  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  no  Judge  ac- 
cepted that  argument. 

In  the  Zorach  case,  and  in  other  cases  sus- 
taining released  time,  another  factor  of 
divislveness  Is  Inevitably  present.  Children 
who  leave  school  to  attend  released  time 
religions  instruction  are  publicly  marked  off 
and  separated,  as  sre  those  who  decline  to 
participate  and  remain  under  compulsion  in 
the  classroom.  Yet  that  factor  of  alleged 
divislveness  as  a  matter  of  law  was  strenu- 
ously urged  and  dixjisively  rejected  by  the 
decisions  of  all  the  coorts  In  that  case. 

The  same  divisivfness  exists  in  every  case 
in  the  schools  of  New  York  when  a  Christian 
Scientist  pupil.  1e  accordance  with  the 
requirement  of  education  law.  section 
3402(6),  presents  a  written  request  from  his 
parents  to  be  excus<>d  from  a  hygiene  course 
and  thereupon  is  marked  out  as  different  by 
being  openly  excused  for  a  known  religious 
rmtmom  for  an  extended  period.  The  same 
-  elMimit  of  divlfiveness  would  occur  when,  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  this  Court  in 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette.  819  VS.  024  (1942).  the  child  of  a 
Jehovah's  Witness  declines  to  take  part  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  fiag  or  to 
make  the  open  and  public  gestvire  required 
of  those  who  participate. 

The  best  answer  to  petitioners'  conclusory 
claim  of  divlsivenetA  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Jacluon.  concurring  In 
the  MoCoUum   case    (333   U^.  at  232-338) : 

"But  here,  complainant's  son  may  Join 
religiotis  classes  If  be  chooses  and  if  his  par- 
ents so  request,  or  hs  may  stay  out  of  them. 
The  complaint  is  that  when  others  Join 
and  he  does  not,  it  sets  him  apart  as  a  dis- 
senter, which  is  humiliating.  Even  admit- 
ting this  to  be  truie,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Constitution  which,  of  coxirse. 
protects  the  right  to  dissent,  can  be  con- 
strued also  to  protect  one  from  the  embar- 
rassment that  always  attends  nonconform- 
ity, whether  in  rellglcm,  politics,  behavior  or 
dress.  Since  no  legal  compulsion  is  applied 
to  complainant's  son  himself  and  no  pen- 
alty is  Imposed  or  threatened  from  which 
we  may  rellere  him.  we  can  hardly  base 
Jurisdiction  on  this  grotrnd.'* 

"  The  board's  regulations  include  not  only 
provisions  that  children  may  be  excused  on 
request  either  from  attendance  or  from  Join- 
ing In  the  prayer,  but  also  specific  prohibi- 
tions against  comment  by  teachers  on 
participaUon  or  nonpiartlcipatlon,  and  against 
any  suggesUon  by  teachers  "that  any  posture 
or  language  be  used  or  dress  be  worn  or  be 
not  used  or  not  worn," 


Thus,  there  is  here  no  constitutional  prob- 
lem of  inherent  coercion.  Any  such  coercion 
could  only  occur  if,  as  discussed  below,  the 
prayer  is  prohibited  and  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  by  the  majority  of  the  parents  and 
children  concerned  is  thereby  curtailed. 

POINT  m — PmnoNERs  seek,  under  the  cloak 

or  THE  riRST  AMENDMENT,  TO  COERCE  THX 
VAST  MAJORrrr  into  subservience  to  THEIR 
DEMANDS THX  INVALIDATIOK  OF  THX  RE- 
GENTS' PRATER  WOULD  ERADICATX  ALL  MEN- 
TION or  COD  rxoM  oitr  public  schools  and 

WOULD  IMPAIR  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 
or  UrrZRVENORS-RXSPONDENTS  TO  THE  "rSXX 
KXERCISX"     or     THEIR    BELIErS 

Petitioners  demand  that,  because  they  do 
not  like  the  prayer  or  desire  their  children 
to  participate,  the  prayer  and  any  other  de- 
votional reference  to  God  must  be  outlawed 
for  every  teacher  and  child  and  from  every 
public  school.  This  goes  far  beyond  any  de- 
cided case,  carries  implications  reaching  far 
beyond  the  facts  of  this  case,  and.  we  sub- 
mit, is  neither  necessary  nor  proper  to  pro- 
tect petitioners'  undisputed  right  to  abstain. 

On  this  point  West  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Education  v.  Barnette,  319  VS.  624 
(1943) — not  cited  by  petitioners — is  strong 
authority  In  oxir  favor. 

In  that  case,  this  Court  struck  down  as 
unconstitutional  a  regulation  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  which  re- 
quired all  teachers  and  pupils  In  public 
schools  to  participate  dally  in  the  custom- 
ary Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag."  The 
complaining  parties  were  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, who  regarded  the  pledge  as  an  act  of 
idolatry  and  Insisted  that  compulsory  par- 
ticipation in  it  was  contrary  to  their  re- 
ligious convictions.  Under  the  applicable 
regulations  and  statutes,  failure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pledge  was  declared  to  be  in- 
subordination, dealt  with  by  expulsion.  The 
expelled  child  could  be  proceeded  against  as 
a  delinquent,  and  his  parents  or  guardians 
were  liable  to  prosecution  (319  U.S.  at  629). 

The  essence  of  this  Court's  decision  lay  In 
these  drastic  compulsory  factors.  This  was 
made  plain  not  only  throughout  this  Coxirt's 
opinion  but  also  by  the  opinion  of  the  court 
below,  whose  decision  was  affirmed.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  concluded : 

"We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  regu- 
lation of  the  board  requiring  that  school- 
children salute  the  flag  is  void  Insofar  as  it 
applies  to  children  having  conscientious 
scruples  against  giving  such  salute  and  that, 
as  to  them,  its  enforcement  should  be  en- 
Joined.  Injunctive  order  will  Issue  accord- 
ingly" (47  F.  Bupp.  251.  255). 

The  injimctive  order  thus  granted,  and 
affirmed  on  appeal,  enjoined  the  defendants 
"from  requiring  the  children  of  the  petition- 
ers, or  any  other  children  having  religious 
scruples  against  such  action,  to  salute  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  ot  any  other  flag, 
or  from  expelling  such  children  from  school 
for  failure  to  salute  it."  (P.  46  of  Supreme 
Court  record  in  Bamette  case.  No.  691.  Octo- 
ber term,  1943.) 

In  the  Instant  case,  special  term  pointed 
out  that  the  Zorach  decision,  by  refusing  to 
prefer  "those  who  believe  in  no  religion  over 
those  who  do  believe."  recognized  but  refused 
priority  to  the  nonbellevers'  right  (390) ,  and 
held  further  that  although  every  individual 
had  a  constitutional  right  personally  to  be 
free  from  religion,  that  right  is  a  shield,  not 
a  sword,  and  may  not  be  used  to  cc»npel 
others  to  adopt  the  same  attitude  (97) .  This 
Is  completely  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  tlvis  Court  in  Bamette,  which  said  (319 
U.S.  at  630) : 

"But  the  refusal  of  these  persons  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremony  does  not  interfere 
with  or  deny  rights  of  others  to  do  so." 


^  The  pledge  at  that  time  did  not  contain 
the  words  "under  God."    See  318  VS.  at  628. 


In  the  case  at  bar,  we  should  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  entry  of  an  order 
such  as  was  entered  in  the  Bamette  case  and 
we  believe  that  the  order  of  special  term  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  Bamette  principle. 
Such  an  order  would  be  merely  declaratory 
ot  the  existing  position  of  the  board  that 
recital  of  the  regents'  prayer  Ls  purely  volun- 
tary, and  that  no  child  is  to  be  coerced  into 
saying  it  or  punished  for  not  saying  it.  But 
such  an  order  or  directive  is  not  what  these 
petitioners  ask.  On  the  contrary  they  insist 
that  the  prayer — or  indeed  any  prayer — be 
completely  outlawed  for  everyone  and  under 
all  circumstances.  No  case  supports  any 
such  sweeping  proposition;  and  the  Bamette 
case,  as  we  read  it,  is  directly  contrary. 

POINT  IT PXTITIONERS'  CONTKNTIOHS,  IT  AC- 
CEPTED, WOXTLD  HAVE  REPERCUSSIONS  OP  VAST 
CONSEQUENCr.S  THROUGHOUT  OUR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM  AND  WOmj)  OVERTHROW 
PRACTICES  COMMONLY  ACCEPTED  FOR  GENERA- 
TIONS 

This  Court  must  of  course  decide  the  case 
before  it  and  not  some  other  case.  But  as 
Mr.  Jxistlce  Frankfurter  observed  in  his  dis- 
sent in  the  Barnette  case: 

"That  does  not  mean  that  a  case  Is  dis- 
sociated from  the  past  and  unrelated  to  the 
future.  We  must  decide  this  case  with  due 
regard  for  what  went  before  and  no  less  re- 
gard for  what  may  come  after"  (319  U.S.  at 
661). 

While  petitioners'  attack  Is  directed  in 
form  only  against  the  regents'  prayer,  the 
entire  thesis  of  their  argument,  and  the  claim 
which  they  made  below,  is  that  any  and  every 
form  of  voluntary  prayer,  any  and  every  form 
of  voluntary  devotional  exercise,  any  and  all 
forms  of  Bible  reading  and  Indeed  anything 
that  would  constitute  a  voluntary  recogni- 
tion of  God's  existence  and  overriding  prov- 
idence, must  constitutionally  be  banished 
from  the  public  school  system  of  every  State 
In  the  Union. 

In  approaching  a  task  ot  this  magnitude, 
we  believe  that  among  the  considerations 
which  this  Court  will  have  in  mind  are  the 
following  utterances  of  s<Hne  of  its  mem- 
bers, even  though  some  of  these  were  given 
In  dissent : 

"These  questions  are  not  lightly  stirred. 
They  touch  the  most  delicate  Issues  and 
their  solution  challenges  the  best  wisdom 
of  political  and  religious  statesmen.  But  It 
presents  awful  possibilities  to  try  to  encase 
the  solution  of  these  problems  within  the 
rigid  prohibitions  of  unconstitutionality." 
(Frankfurter,  J.,  dissenting  in  Barnette,  319 
U.S.  at  661.) 

"What  is  asked  is  not  a  defensive  use  of 
Judicial  power  to  set  aside  a  tax  levy  or  re- 
verse a  conviction,  or  to  enjoin  tlireats  of 
prosecution  or  taxation.  The  relief  de- 
manded in  this  case  is  the  extraordinary 
writ  of  mandamiis  to  tell  the  local  board  of 
education  what  it  must  do."  (Jackson.  J., 
concurring  in  AfcCoUum,  333  UjS.  at  334.) 

"We  must  leave  some  flexibility  to  meet 
local  conditions,  some  chance  to  progress  by 
trial  and  error.  •  •  •  The  task  of  separating 
the  secular  from  the  religious  in  education 
is  one  of  magnitude.  Intricacy  and  delicacy. 
•  ••  If  with  no  surer  legal  guidance  we 
are  to  take  up  and  decide  every  variation 
of  this  controversy,  raised  by  persons  not 
subject  to  penalty  or  tax  but  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  schools  are  dealing 
with  the  problem,  we  are  likely  to  have  much 
business  of  the  sort."  (Jackson,  J.,  concur- 
ring in  McCollum,  333  VS.  at  337-38.) 

"Devotion  to  the  great  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty  should  not  lead  ns  Into  a  rigid 
Interpretation  of  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee that  conflicts  with  accepted  habits  of  our 
people."  (Reed,  J.,  dissenting  in  McCollum, 
333  UJ3.  at  356.) 

In  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  clear  that  a  decision 
in  petitioners'  favor  would  necessarily  resxilt 
in  outlawing.  In  addition  to  the  particular 
prayer  here  involved,  any  and  all  prayers  of 
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any   form,    as   well    as   a    variety   of   time- 
honored  school  practices  such  as  Bible  read- 
ing,   the    singing    of    even    such    hymns    as 
"America"  and  many  other  similar  practices. 
even  when  conducted  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis  with  no  compulsion  to  participate  and 
no  penalties  for  nonpartlclpatlon.     A  deci- 
sion in  petitioners'  favor,  we  submit,  would 
necessarily    result    In    outlawing    even    the 
voluntary  recital  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  the  Flag,   a  well-nigh  universal  practice 
throughout   all  the  schools  of  the  country. 
Aa  notec  above,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
was  altered  by  act  of  Congress  in  1954  to  read 
as  follows   (36  U.S.C,  sec.  172) : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all." 

In  the  case  at  bar,  that  pledge  (including 
the  words  "under  God")  and  the  regents' 
prayer  are  recited  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  session  as  the  regents  recommended 
and  the  petition  alleges  (14).  The  inclu- 
sion of  the  words  "under  God"  is  presumably 
-contrary  to  the  professed  convictions  of 
at  least  some  of  the  petitioners.  The  entire 
pledge  in  any  form  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
victions of  all  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  Under 
present  practice,  there  is  no  compulsion  on 
any  pupil  to  recite  either  the  prayer  or  the 
pledge.  But  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
petitioners.  What  they  ask  is  to  have  the 
prayer  (and  by  inevitable  Inference  the  pres- 
ent form  of  the  pledge)  completely  abol- 
ished. They  are  thus  calling  upon  the  Ju- 
dicial arm  of  the  State  to  impose  enforced 
conformity  with  their  own  views. 

Such  a  claim  has  already  been  made,  and 
decUlvely  rejected,  with  respect  to  the 
amended  Pledge  of  Allegiance  In  Matter  of 
Lewis  V.  Allen,  5  Misc.  2d  6«  (spec,  term  Al- 
bany Co.  1957) ,  aff'd,  11  A.D.  2d  447  (3d  dent. 
1960).  ^ 

In  that  case  petitioners  sought  mandamus 
against  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  York  to  compel  the  deletion  of  the 
words  "under  God"  from  the  pledge.  It  waa 
established  without  contradiction  that  no 
child  was  compelled  to  recite  those  words, 
and  Indeed  that  there  was  no  compulsion  to 
recite  the  pledge  Itself.  Petitioners  never- 
theless claimed,  on  the  same  first  amend- 
ment groimds  as  are  urged  here,  that  be- 
cause they  objected  on  religious  grounds  to 
the  use  of  the  words  "under  God,"  it  should 
be  abolished  for  everyone.  An  ap^al  In 
this  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  and  presumably  will 
be  eventually  prosecuted  to  this  Court.  The 
New  York  courts  relied  heavily  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  Cotu-t  in  Zorach  v.  Clauson. 
supra,  where  It  was  forcefully  stated  that 
religion  and  the  State  need  not  be  hostile 
to  each  other : 

"Otherwise  the  State  and  religion  would 
be  aliens  to  each  other— hostile,  suspicious, 
and  even  unfriendly.  Churches  could  not 
be  required  to  pay  even  property  taxes. 
Municipalities  would  not  be  permitted  to 
render  police  or  fire  protection  to  religious 
groups.  Policemen  who  helped  parishioners 
into  their  places  of  worship  would  violate 
the  Constitution.  Prayers  In  our  legislative 
halls;  the  appeals  to  the  Almighty  in  the 
messages  of  the  Chief  Executive;  the  procla- 
mations making  Thanksgiving  Day  a  holi- 
day; 'so  help  me  God'  in  our  courtroom 
oaths — these  and  all  other  references  to  the 
Almighty  that  run  through  our  laws,  our 
public  rituals,  our  ceremonies  would  be 
flouting  the  first  amendment.  A  fastidi- 
oiis  atheist  or  agnostic  could  even  object  to 
the  supplication  with  which  the  Court  opens 
each  session:  'God  save  the  United  States 
and  this  honorable  Court' "  (343  U.S  -at 
312-313). 

In  the  case  at  bar,  if  petitioners  are  right, 
both  Board  of  Edxication  v.  Barnette  and 
Letoit    ▼.   Allen    were    wrongly   decided.    In 
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Lewis  V.  Allen,  the  coxn-ts  of  New  York 
should  havo  sustained  the  petition  and 
stopped  the  use  of  the  pledge  by  anyone. 
In  Barnette,  instead  of  relieving  the  chil- 
dren of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  from  compulsory 
participation  in  the  pledge,  this  Court 
should  havf  outlawed  that  pledge  com- 
pletely. If  petitioners  are  right,  then  a 
single  Jehovah's  Witness  parent  can  today 
achieve  that  result  by  appropriate  action  In 
any  school  cistrlct  where  the  Pledga  of  Al- 
legiance is  used.  ' 

The  Barnette  case  Is  not  cited  in  peti- 
tioners" brief  on  the  merits;  but  in  their  re- 
ply brief  in  support  of  their  petition  for 
certiorari   (pp.  2-3)    they  say: 

"Respondents  and  intervenors-respond- 
ents  would  have  us  accept  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  that  the 
addition  of  the  phrase  'under  God'  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  converts  the  saying  of 
the  pledge  into  a  religious  activity  such  as 
the  saying  of  the  regents'  prayer." 

The  Jehovah's  Witnesses  never  advanced 
any  such  th^y  and  could  not  have  done  so, 
since  at  the  time  of  the  Barnette  decision  In 
1943  the  pledge  did  not  contain  the  words 
"under  God"  (see  319  U.S.  at  628).  In  fact, 
the  theory  that  the  addition  of  those  words 
to  the  pledge  does  convert  the  saying  of  the 
pledge  into  an  unconstitutional  religious  ac- 
tivity has  been  publicly  espoused  by  the  very 
organization  which  is  prosecuting  the  pres- 
ent case  for  petitioners." 

Nor  is  it  ary  answer  to  argue,  as  petition- 
ers did  below,  that  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
is  a  practice  which  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  naiglon,  and  that  the  Barnette 
case  Is,  therefore,  Inapplicable.  The  Jeho- 
vah's Wltnes-ses  Insisted  that  the  pledge, 
even  without  the  words  "imder  God,"  had 
very  much  to  do  with  religion,  and  won  their 
case  upon  that  very  ground.  Their  position 
was  that  the  pledge  was  to  them  a  religious 
rite  of  a  particularly  repulsive  kind,  consti- 
tuting Idolatrous  worship  of  graven  Images 
(contrary  to  Ilxodus  20,  verses  4-5)  and  sub- 
jecting a  participant  to  peril  of  damnation. 
This  Court  accepted  their  contention  without 
agreeing  with  their  theology,  and  decided 
the  case  squarely  on  religious  grounds  (see 
opinion  of  Jackson,  J.,  for  the  Court.  319 
U.S.  at  630-631,  and  the  concurring  opinions 
of  Black  and  Douglas.  JJ..  at  p.  643,  and 
Murphy,   J.,    at    pp.   645-646). 

Similarly,  petitioners  in  Lewis  v.  Allen, 
supra,  insisted  that  to  pronounce  in  the 
public  schools  the  words  "under  God"  in  the 
same  pledge  tm  amended  In  1964.  caused  that 
pledge  to  becc>me  a  religious  rite  which  was 
offensive  to  the  consciences  of  unbelievers. 
In  each  case  the  Court  held  that  the  con- 
sciences of  the  objectors  were  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  protection,  but  not  to  sanctions 
denying  the  rights  of  others  or  compelling 
them  to  conform  to  the  objectors'  views. 

Prayer  In  public  schools  Is  not,  as  peti- 
tioners seem  to  Imply,  an  isolated  or  recent 
phenomenon  confined  to  New  York,  where, 
as  6i>eclal  term  noted,  the  practice  goes 
back    for    well    over    a    century    (52).      The 

"The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
which  has  announced  (In  Its  1960  annual  re- 
port) that  it  is  prosecuting  the  appeal  in  the 
case  at  bar,  has  likewise  announced  Its  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  that  the  words  "un- 
der God"  make  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  un- 
constitutional At  p.  48  of  its  annual  repcMi; 
for  the  year  1954,  In  the  section  dealing  with 
the  religious  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, appears  the  following  comment  on  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  which  placed  those 
words  in  the  pledge:  "Althotigh  this  legis- 
lation may  be  no  more  than  advisory,  a  rec- 
ommendation by  Congress  without  any  legal 
effect,  the  widespread  use  of  the  revised 
pledge  may  well  raise  a  test  case  of  constitu- 
tional Import.  If  the  constitutional  Issue  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  Is  properly 
raised,  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union 
win  file  a  friend  of  the  court  brief." 


public  school  systems  of  many  other  States 
have  long  required  or  permitted  a  variety  of 
religious  or  quasi-religious  practices  with- 
out apparent  damage  to  the  body  politic  or 
to  the  children  receiving  training  in  the 
public  Bchcmls.  Insofar  as  any  of  these 
practices  involve  any  element  of  coercion  or 
penalty,  problems  may  of  course  be  pre- 
sented which  are  not  prcwnt  In  the  case  at 
bar.  But  If  petitioners  are  correct,  any  and 
all  such  practices  are  Incurably  unconsti- 
tutional per  se,  regardless  of  their  voluntary 
nature  and  regardless  of  any  absence  of  co- 
ercion or  of  pecuniary  or  personal  injury. 

Accurate  sUtlstlcs  as  to  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  such  practices  are  difficult  to 
obtain;  but  the  available  Information  in- 
dicates that  they  are  widespread. 

Cannon  Stokes,  writing  In  1950.  says  (2 
"Chiuxh  and  State  in  the  United  States" 
551)  : 

"Although  no  comprehensive  statistics 
are  available.  It  Is  believed  that  a  majority  of 
public  schools  in  the  country  still  open  their 
dally  sessions  with  reading  without  com- 
ment from  the  Bible,  and  that  a  substantial 
minority  open  with  a  hymn  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  latest  careful  survey  I  have 
seen  (1946)— and  this  Is  not  complete — 
showed  that  13  States  Including  the  District 
of  Columbia  required  Bible  reading  In  all 
public  schools:  26  States  permitted  it;  and 
in  8  States  no  public  schools  read  the  Bible." 
The  most  recent  published  survey  is  con- 
tained In  the  May-June  1961  issue  of  the 
periodical  Rellgloiis  Education  In  an  article 
entitled  "The  Extent  of  Religious  Influence 
In  American  Pubhc  Schools,  "  which  consisU 
principally  of  statistics  complied  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  school 
superintendents  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  replies  showed.  Inter  alia,  that 
some  form  of  homeroom  devotional  exer- 
cises are  held  in  over  50  percent  of  the 
country's  school  systems,  and  BlWe  reading 
In  over  41  percent. 

Annexed  to  this  brief  as  an  appendix  (not 
printed  In  Record  |  Is  a  compilation  of  avail- 
able statutory,  decisional,  and  administra- 
tive material  showing  the  current  status  of 
religious  practices  In  the  public  schools  of 
various  States.  ThU  list  Is  not  exhaustive  or 
complete  as  It  covers  only  States  having 
some  affirmative  statutory  or  other  material  . 
requiring  or  permitting  such  practices.  This 
appendix  shows  In  summary  that  24  SUtes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  require  or  ex- 
pressly permit  the  reading  of  the  Bible;  that 
7  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
quire or  expressly  permit  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  or  similar  devotional  exer- 
cises; and  that  1  State  requires  the  Ten 
Commandments  to  be  displayed  in  class- 
rooms. Inquiries,  necessarily  not  compre- 
hensive, made  by  us  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
such  practices,  especially  in  States  having  no 
specific  statutory  or  other  authority  relating 
to  such  practices,  confirm  Canon  Stokes' 
Judgment  that  such  exercises  are  Indeed  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  According  to 
petitioners,  all  of  these  time-honored 
methods  of  providing  children  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  national  heritage  must 
be  prohibited. 

In  New  York  Itself,  recognition  of  God  In 
the  public  schools  Is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  recital  of  the  regents'  prayer  which 
was  recommended  by  the  regents  for  volun- 
tary adoption — a  recommendation  which 
school  districts  are  free  to  disregard 
Throughout  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  for 
example,  dally  sessions  are  started  with  the 
singing  of  the  last  stanza  of   "America,"  '• 

"Last  stanza  of  "America"  reads: 
"Our   fathers'   God,    to   Thee 
Author  of  Liberty, 
To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Preedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King." 
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which  Is  deflnltiay  and  unequivocally  a 
prayer  and  for  that  reason  is  subject  to  all 
the  constitutional  infirmities  here  claimed 
by  petitioners.  The  last  stanza  of  the  na- 
tional anthem "  contains  an  unequivocal 
Invocation  of  God  and  is  presumably  equally 
objectionable.  In  fact,  the  display  of  our 
national  motto  la  the  public  schools  has 
been  opposed  in  wxne  quarters  as  a  violation 
of  the  first  anoendment. 

Other  illustrations,  by  no  means  fanciful, 
come  to  mind.  In  Hardwick  v.  Board  of 
School  Trustees,  54  Cal.  App.  696.  205  Pac.  49 
(1921),  the  pre8<rlbed  course  In  phjrslcal 
education  include  1  compulsory  dancing  les- 
sons. A  parent,  on  the  stated  ground  of  re- 
ligious scruple,  otjected  to  having  his  chil- 
dren participate,  and  they  were  thereui>on 
expelled.  The  coij-t  ordered  their  reinstate- 
ment, basing  Its  <lecl8lon  solely  on  the  ele- 
ment of  coercion.  At  the  same  time  It  ob- 
served that  It  would  be  "wholly  untenable 
and  unreasonable"  for  any  such  parent  to 
insist  that  the  dBJicing  lessons  t>e  dropped 
tor  others. 

More  speclficaUy.  In  New  York,  section 
3204(3)  of  the  education  law  includes  hy- 
giene, the  history  of  New  York  State,  and 
American  history,  including  the  "principles 
of  government  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Cnited  SUtas,"  as  compul- 
sory BubJecU  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State.  By  the  same  token,  a  study  of 
the  history  of  New  York  SUte  would  cer- 
tainly include  some  mention  of  its  constitu- 
tion, which  commc-iices  with  an  Invocation  of 
the  Deity.  The  prescribed  study  of  the 
"principles  of  government"  proclaimed  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Declaration 
at  four  separate  places  refers  to  God.  to 
whom  the  Founding  Fathers  attributed  all 
of  our  "unalienable  rights,"  to  whom  they 
appealed,  and  on  whose  protection  they  de- 
clared their  reliance.  On  petitioners'  theory, 
each  one  of  these  subjects  Involves  consti- 
tutional difficulties. 

Christian  Scientists  object  on  religious 
grounds  to  instrurtlon  In  certain  aspects  of 
hygiene  (notably  the  germ  theory).  The 
New  York  Legislature,  scrupulously  endeav- 
oring to  accommodate  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion to  Christian  Science  views,  has  pro- 
vided that  any  pupil  on  request  may  "be 
excused  from  such  study  of  health  and  hy- 
giene as  conflicts  with  the  religion  of  his 
parenU  or  guardian."  (Education  Laws.  sec. 
3204(8)).  Similar  provision  U  made  In 
the  laws  of  Alaska,  Florida,  Iowa.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Washington.  If  petitioners  are 
right,  then  any  Christian  Scientist  parent  In 
this  or  any  other  school  district  would  be 
entitled  merely  to  have  his  own  children 
excused  or  "segregated"  from  the  objection- 
able portions  of  the  hygiene  course,  but  to 
insist  that  the  oourae  itself — or  large  por- 
tions of  it — be  dropped. 

A  prophetic  warning  against  this  sort  of 
thing  was  voiced  more  than  a  decade  ago  by 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring  in  the  Jlfc- 
Collom  case  (333  r.S.  at  237)  : 

"The  task  of  separating  the  secular  from 
the  religious  In  education  U  one  of  magni- 
tude, intricacy  said  delicacy.  To  lay  down 
a  sweeping  constitutional  dcKtrine  as  de- 
manded by  complainant  and  apparently 
approved  by  the  Court,  applicable  alike  to 
all  school  boards  of  the  Nation  'to  Inmiedl- 
ately  adopt  and  etiforce  rules  and  regulations 
prohibiting  aU  Instruction  in  and  teaching 


''  Last  stanza  of  national  anthem  reads: 
"Blest    with    vlctM-y    and    peace,    may    the 
heav'n-re«<:ued  land 
Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  w-j  must,  for  our  cause  It  la 

Just. 
And  thlB    be  ovr  motto:   In  God  la  our 
truat.'" 


of  religious  education  in  all  public  schools,' 
Is  to  decree  a  uniform,  rigid  and,  if  we  are 
consistent,  an  unchanging  standard  for 
countless  school  boards  representing  and 
serving  highly  localized  groups  which  not 
only  differ  from  each  other  but  which  them- 
selves from  time  to  time  change  attitudes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  do  so  Is  to  allow  zeal 
for  our  own  Ideas  of  what  Is  good  In  public 
Instruction  to  Induce  us  to  accept  the  role  of 
a  superboard  of  education  for  every  school 
district  in  the  Nation." 

The  responsibility  of  preserving  our  public 
educational  system  against  such  results  Is 
not  solely  that  of  school  boards.  Parents 
are  equally  and  vitally  concerned.  Meyer  v. 
Nebraska.  262  U.S.  390  (1923);  Pierce  v.  So- 
ciety of  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510  (1925).  Those 
parents  who  wish  to  have  their  children 
brought  up  to  revere  their  flag  are  entitled 
to  have  their  children  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  in 
the  public  schools,  as  the  regents  recom- 
mend. Those  who  wish  to  have  their  chil- 
dren brought  up  to  participate  in  oiu'  na- 
tional tradition  of  reverence  for  their  Creator 
are  entitled  to  have  them  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  regents  suggest,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  reverence  through  the  medium  of 
the  regents'  prayer.  Those  who  do  not  wish 
to  recite  the  pledge  or  participate  in  the 
prayer  are  not  subject  to  the  slightest  com- 
pulsion, but  they  have  no  right,  under  color 
of  the  Constitution,  to  compel  all  others  to 
conform  to  their  views. 

The  fact  that  the  American  tradition  is 
emphatically  not  godless  needs  no  further 
elaboration  here.  The  point  Is  covered  In 
point  I,  supra,  as  well  as  In  the  brief  of  re- 
spondent school  board. 

Nor  is  there  any  tradition  which  requires 
the  public  school  to  be  completely  Godless. 
As  Dean  Welgle  "•  put  It: 

"There  is  nothing  In  the  status  of  the 
public  schcx>l  as  an  Institution  of  the  State, 
therefore,  to  render  it  godless.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
or  the  separation  of  church  and  state  to 
hinder  the  school's  acknowledgment  of  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God."  ("Religion 
and  Public  Education,"  American  Council  on 
Education  Studies,  vol.  XI.  No.  26.  p.  19. 
1946.) 

Or  as  stated  in  Stokes,  "Church  and  State 
in  the  United  SUtes"  (1950),  vol.  n.  p.  493: 

"It  is  realized  that  the  public  school  in 
a  dem<x;racy  is  almost  necessarily  a  secular 
Institution,  being  intended  for  pupils  of  all 
religious  groups.  This  however  does  not  and 
should  not  imply  that  it  is  irreligious,  and 
a  people  vith  our  background  should  not 
permit  It  to  become  antlrellglous.  Indeed, 
every  such  school  should  show  its  S3rmpathy 
with  a  spiritual  outlook  that  involves  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  the  Ju- 
daeo-Chrlstlan  teaching  of  our  duty  to  Htm 
and  to  our  neighbor.  These  are  the  founda- 
tions of  oiu*  national  creed  based  on  tt^e 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the 
decisions  of  our  higher  courts,  and  the 
papers  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
oxu  other  great  statesmen." 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  parents  who 
do  not  like  a  godless  education  In  the  public 
schools  are  free  to  send  their  children  else- 
where. This  assumes  (1)  that  the  public 
schools  must  of  necessity  be  gcxlless,  and 
(11)  that  private  or  parochial  schools,  with- 
in the  parents'  means  and  suitable  to  their 
faiths,  are  available  in  the  community.  The 
second  assumption  may  or  may  not  be  true 
in  any  given  community.  The  first  assimnp- 
tion  is  false  to  our  whole  tradition,  and  is 
something  which  these  petitioners  have  no 
right  to  impose  on  others. 


**  Luther  A.  Welgle,  dean  emerlttis  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  Yale  University. 


As  Dean  Welgle  puts  it : 

"More  serious  than  these  attempts  of 
educational  theorists  to  foist  their  atheism — 
or  their  nontheistic  hunaanism,  as  they  pre- 
fer to  call  it — upon  the  schools  and  colleges 
is  the  disposition  to  expel  God  from  both 
government  and  education  as  an  illegal  entry. 
This  disposition  is  due  to  an  extreme  Inter- 
pretation of  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  which  confines  God  to 
the  church  and  outlaws  Him  In  the  state." 
("Religious  Education,"  vol.  49,  p.  76  (1954) .) 

Nor  Is  It  any  answer  to  say  that  parents 
are  free  to  teach  religion  at  home,  and  that 
they  cannot  complain  If  the  public  school 
Is  forced  by  these  petitioners  to  adopt  an 
attitude  which  the  vast  majority  regard  aa 
contrary  to  their  most  cherished  beliefs  and 
traditions. 

As  Dr.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  ("The 
Study  of  Religion  in  the  PubUc  Schools"), 
stated  in  a  report  of  a  conference  sponsored 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  1958, 
page  32: 

"I  have  never  heard  anyone  refute  the 
statement  that.  If  the  general  education  pro- 
gram In  the  pubUc  school  covers  practically 
everything  else  that  is  vital,  yet  excludes  re- 
ligion entirely.  It  tends  to  create  the  Impres- 
sion that  religion  Is  peripheral  to  education." 

Or  as  said  by  a  leading  British  educator 
(Moberly,  "The  Crisis  in  the  University," 
1949,  p.  56)  : 

"It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  by  omitting 
a  subject  you  teach  nothing  about  It.  On 
the  contrary,  you  teach  that  It  Is  to  be 
omitted,  and  that  It  Is  therefore  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance.  And  you  teach 
this  not  openly  and  explicitly,  which  would 
invite  criticism;  you  simply;  take  It  for 
granted  and  thereby  Insinuate  it  silently.  In- 
sidiously, and  all  but  Irresistibly." 

Belief  in  a  Divine  Being  lies  at  the  basis 
of  our  institutions  and  in  the  recognition  of 
individual  worth  and  dignity.  It  is  also 
the  point  at  which  our  American  way  of  life 
and  values  differ  most  sharply  from  the 
totalitarian.  No  pupil  can  be  educated  for 
his  duties  as  an  American  citizen  If  the 
school  Is  forced  to  Ignore  the  existence  of 
God  and  assTime  a  completely  negative 
rather  than  a  neutral  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion. We  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  the 
necessity  of  Imparting  moral  values  to  our 
young  If  we  are  forced  by  law  to  Ignore  the 
heritage  and  traditions  of  oui  Nation.  God- 
fearing parents  have  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  total  and  compulsory  elimina- 
tion of  God's  name  from  our  schools.  These 
petitioners  have  no  right  to  force  that  aboli- 
tion upon  others  in  the  name  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  religion. 
To  allow  such  a  result  would  be  a  subversion 
of  our  entire  tradition  and  would  give  to  a 
single  fastidious  atheist  or  agnostic  a  veto 
power  over  any  public  expressions  of  rev- 
erence for  God.  It  would,  contrary  to  the 
Barnette  decision  and  to  the  first  amend- 
ment, deny  to  children  and  parents  approv- 
ing of  the  regents'  prayer,  the  free  exercise 
of  their  beliefs,  and  of  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  that  tradition. 

OONCLirSION 

We  accordingly  respectfully  submit: 

1.  The  voluntary  recitation  of  the  regents' 
prayer  is  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of 
the  basic  principles  which  form  our  national 
heritage  and  tradition. 

2.  It  would  be  a  departure  from  those 
principles,  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution 
and  contrary  to  Its  traditions,  for  these 
petitioners  to  impose  upon  our  educational 
system,  and  upon  thousands  of  unwilling 
parents,  enforced  conformity  with  petition- 
ers' views. 

3.  On  this  record  petitioners  are  clearly 
not  entitled  to  an  order  granting  them  the 
only  relief  which  they  seek — the  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  regents'  prayer. 
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We  therefore  urge  that  the  order  under 
review  be  alllrmed  In  Ita  entirety. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Tbomas  J.  Foso. 
Counsel  for  Intervenora-ReapontUnta. 

POSm  R.  CHAJfDIXB. 
RiCHAXD  E.  NOLAM, 

Of  Counael. 
Dated  March  2, 1962. 


What   Ij^akes   Amxxica   0«kat? 
(Sermon  preached  July  1,  1962.  at  the  Metro- 
politan BapUst  Church,  Washington,  D.C.. 
by  the  pastor,  Dr.  R.  B.  Culbreth) 

-  "Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord"  (Psalm  33:12). 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  ago  one 
of  the  most  important  documents  ever 
penned  by  man  for  American  people — the 
Declaration  of  Independence — was  signed  by 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  that  then  composed 
what  is  now  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  document,  written  largely 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  depicts  deep  faith  in 
the  power  and  living  reality  of  God.  It  has 
stood  as  one  of  the  greatest  milestones  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

Our  text  today  is  one  of  God's  principles 
for  success  laid  down  many  years  ago  in  the 
Old  Testament:  "Blessed  is  the  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord."  America  is  living  proof 
of  the  truth  erf  this  statement.  It  was 
founded  on  the  Christian  faith,  inspired  by 
Christian  hope,  guided  by  Christian  truth, 
and  nvirtured  by  prayer. 

Who  among  us  doesn't  thrill  -at  the  sight 
of  the  American  flag  waving  in  the  breeze  all 
OTer  our  land  and  especially  here  In  Wash- 
ington.   We  love  to  sing: 

"My  coimtry,  tls  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  theelsing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride. 
From  every  mountainside 
Let  freedom  ring! 

"My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 
Thy  name  I  love : 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rllla. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 

"Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  piu-take; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 
The  sound  prolong. 

"Our  fathers'  God  to  Thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 
To  Thee  we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  \is  by  Thy  might. 
Great  God,  our  King!" 

As  Wheeler  McMillan  wrote  recently  In 
the  Farm  Journal  "Ours  Is  a  Cotintry" 

"Where  farmers  outproduce  all  other 
farmers,  and  the  people  are  better  fed  for 
fewer  hours  of  work; 

"Where  the  benefits  for  unemployed  wage 
workers  are  higher  than  wages  in  most  of 
the  world; 

"Where  gifts  to  diarity  by  private  persons 
year  after  year  are  the  world's  greatest; 

"Where  three-fifths  of  the  people  own 
their  homes; 

"Where  more  than  15  million  people  own 
stock  in  the  Nation's  industries; 

"Which  after  defeating  them  has  aided 
its  enemies  to  rebuild  themselves; 

"Which  has  extended  $90  bUllon  in  aid  to 
less  fortunate  countries: 

"Which  has  no  wishes  for  conquest; 

"Where  with  less  than  6^^  percent  of  the 
world's  people  we  own  65  percent  of  the 
worlds  passenger  automobiles; 


"Where  more  Negroes  go  to  college  and 
more  Negroes  own  automobiles  than  all  the 
people  of  their  race  elsewhere  on  earth; 

"Where  we  have  the  right  to  choose  our 
work,  homes,  religion,  education,  and  how 
we  spend  our  money; 

"And  which  liberty  has  made  rich  and 
productive. 

"May  we  then,  thoughtfully  an4  sincerely, 
celebrate  our  ipreatest  American  bollday,  the 
Fourth  of  July."  i 

In  our  national  anthem  we  acknowledge 
God  and  on  our  money  Is  Inscribed  our 
motto:  "In  God  we  trust."  We  have  ever 
been  a  religloiis  people.  It  Is  ingrained  In 
our  very  culture  and  you  can't  separate  a 
man's  faith  from  the  man.  When  Christ 
Jesus  saves  a  man.  He  gflves  to  him  a  new 
nature  and  tlie  man  is  ditferent  7  days  a 
week.  We  ha^-e  ever  been  a  Nation  of  people 
who  believe  in  prayer. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  a  few  statements 
about  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
June  25.  1962.  regarding  prayer  in  the  public 
schools.  This  decision  has  caused  an  up- 
roar throughout  the  land  and  we  should 
do  well  to  give  serious  study  to  all  of  its 
implications. 

The  headlines  of  the  newspapers  at  first 
left  me.  as  perhaps  they  did  you.  In  shocked 
unbelief.  Since  then,  with  more  time  to 
study  the  declislon,  I  have  drawn  several  con- 
clusions. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  not  passing  Judgment  on 
all  prayers  nor  on  all  religious  practices. 
Their  immediate  concern  was  the  prayer 
composed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  erf  New  York  for  the  New  York  pubUc 
schools.  So  the  issue  was — shall  povem- 
ment  agencies  define  and  direct  the  prayers 
of  the  American  people? 

We  should  remember  that  Baptists  have 
long  been  dUtincUve  for  their  belief  in  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  We  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  ovu-  Baptist  forebears 
were  wUllng  to  die  for  religious  freedom  and 
that  men  like  Roger  Williams  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  first  amendment  of  our  Consti- 
tution. Furthermore,  BapUsU  have  no 
prayer  book,  nor  written  prayers  for  we  be- 
lieve that  prayer  should  come  from  the  heart 
and  not  be  mechanical  because  "prayer  is 
the  soul's  sincere  desire,  unuttered  or  ex- 
pressed, the  motion  of  a  hidden  ftre  that 
trembles  in  the  breast."  Therefore,  no  court 
of  authority  can  rule  prayer  unconstitu- 
tional. An  Individual  is  free  to  pray  in 
school,  in  Congress,  or  wherever  he  may  be, 
for  this  is  a  God-given  right  that  no  earthly 
power  can  destroy.  The  New  York  board  of 
regents'  prayer  was  a  compromise  prayer 
and  did  not  serve  the  cause  of  devout  re- 
ligion. I  question  the  value  of  reciUng  the 
22-word  prayer  in  the  first  place. 

Now,  the  matter  which  causes  me  greatest 
concern  is.  What  will  come  next?  Is  this 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  forerxmner 
of  many  similar  decisions  which  will  reach 
beyond  the  limited  scope  of  this  particular 
decision  and  will  lUtlmately  destroy  our 
traditional  way  of  life?  Justice  Douglas  cited 
18  kinds  of  "aids"  from  the  Government  for 
religion  now  avaUable.  He  said  that  there  is 
a  long  list  of  additional  aids  in  each  State. 
The  context  in  which  he  made  his  remarks 
would  indicate  that  he  considered  them  all 
xmconstitutional.  Will  we  before  long  not 
have  chaplains  in  Congress  and  all  our  Fed- 
eral institutions  including  the  military? 
Will  churches  soon  have  to  pay  taxes  on  all 
their  property?  Will  it  be  long  before  con- 
tributions to  religious  organizations  will  not 
be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Income  tax? 
WUl  it  Just  be  a  matter  of  time  until 
churches  will  no  longer  have  mailing  privi- 
leges? If  so.  our  children  will  Uve  In  a  na- 
tion strikingly  different  from  the  America 
that  our  forefathers  died  to  establish. 

One    other    concern    disturbs    me    deeply. 
I  know  that  our  Constitution  provides  that 


any  cltiaen  can  have  hla  say,  but  whan  you 
look  at  the  printed  releases  of  the  religious 
background  of  those  bringing  these  suiU. 
you  wonder  Just  what  Is  their  ulUmaU  ob- 
jective? Is  It  "freedom  of  religion"  or  "free- 
dom from  religion"? 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  public  schools  to 
teach  truth — all  truth.  The  Bible  in  the 
public  schools  Is  part  of  the  great  body  of 
truth  and  should  be  taught  as  any  other 
book  that  reveals  truth.  It  should  not  be 
tanght  with  sectarian  slants,  neither  should 
it  be  Ignored  or  left  out  simply  because  a 
few  do  not  agree  with  its  teachings.  No  book 
taught  in  the  public  schools  today  would  re- 
ceive 100  percent  endorsement  of  everyone. 

God's  statement  Is:  "Blessed  Is  the  nation 
whoee  God  Is  the  Lord."  This  is  not — blassad 
Is  that  nation  that  Ignores  God.  or  forfeis 
God.  but  the  nation  that  makes  God  Its  Lord 
is  the  one  blessed.  Is  America  determined 
to  depart  from  tliat  which  has  made  her 
great?  Pericles  built  a  clvUlxatton  upon 
cultm-e,  and  it  failed;  Caesar  built  a  clvtUaa- 
tlon  upon  power,  and  It  failed;  our  forefa- 
thers founded  our  Nation  upon  Christianity, 
and  America  will  live  so  long  as  the  Lord 
Is  our  God. 

Now.  I  share  with  you  a  simple  outline 
and  a  few  statements  by  Dr.  Millard  A  Jen- 
kins in  "TThe  Hope  of  America"  (pp.  128-139 — 
Special  Day  Sermons) . 

Let  us  consider  three  negatives  and  three 
positives  regarding  America's  greatness. 

1.  America's  greatness  does  not  lie  In  her 
illustrious  past.  There  Is  no  real  afsurance 
that  past  success  guarantees  future  hope. 
America  has  been  called  "The  Paradise  of 
Liberty,"  but.  like  Eden,  she  may  become  a 
"paradise  of  fools."  It  Is  well  to  look  back 
at  history  to  gain  inspiration  for  the  present, 
but  we  must  keep  that  forward  look  to  those 
things  that  safeguard  the  future.  We  do  well 
to  remember  the  proverb,  "Pride  goeth  be- 
fore destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall"  (Proverbs  16:  18) .  Another  prov- 
erb that  should  be  remembered  daily  is, 
•■Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverbs  14: 
34). 

America  has  risen  to  the  highest  of  all 
nations  In  the  world  but  we  should  remem- 
ber God's  warnings  to  Edom:  "The  pride  of 
thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee,  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  clefu  of  the  rocks  whose 
habitaUon  is  high;  that  saith  in  his  heart, 
who  shall  bring  me  down  to  the  ground? 
Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars 
thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the 
Lord"  (Obadiah  1:  8,  4). 

2.  America's  greatness  does  not  lie  in  her 
politicians.  We  thank  God  that  there  are 
dedicated  men  who  are  elected  and  appointed 
to  public  office.  We  need  to  pray  for  more 
of  them.  The  prayer  of  Joslah  Gilbert 
Holland  could  well  be  the  prayer  of  each 
of  us  as  we  think  of  oiu  politicians: 

"COD.    cm    T78    tm* 

"God,  give  us  men!    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  heart,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  can  not  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor;   men  who  will  not 

lie: 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking! 
Tall  men.  sun-crowned,  who  Mve  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thimib- 

wom  creeds. 
Their    large    professions    and    their    little 

deeds. 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Justice 

sleeps." 
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But  when  you  ksallze  that  there  Is  a 
tavern  for  every  324)  persons  in  the  United 
States,  or  1  tavern  for  every  96  families,  and 
213,966  more  taverns  than  churches  in  our 
Nation,  you  can't  help  but  feel  that  some- 
body has  sold  out  to  the  liquor  Interests. 
This  damnable  business  is  responsible  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  slaughter  on  our 
highways  and  has  caused  more  than  5  million 
Americans  to  become  alcoholics,  loeing  busi- 
ness ability,  catisiikg  absenteeism  and  all 
sorts  of  other  problems. 

I  talked  with  an  alcoholic  recently.  He 
was  a  young  man  in  his  twenties.  I  asked 
him  when  he  stariad  drinking.  His  reply 
was.  "I  took,  my  flrtt  drink  when  I  was  18, 
immediately  after  going  into  military  serv- 
ice." He  further  sUted  that  it  was  there 
for  him  in  his  Army  camp.  I  wish  there  was 
some  way  that  these  teenage  youths,  who 
haven't  reached  anything  like  maturity, 
could  be  protecte<i  by  our  Government, 
rather  than  our  Government  becoming  a 
party  to  their  downTall. 

3.  America's  grea^aiess  does  not  Ue  in  her 
great  culture  and  wealth. 

History  speaks  to  us  of  the  failure  of  cul- 
ture and  wealth.  Witness  Egypt.  Babylon. 
Greece.  Rome.  Witness  faded  glories  of  the 
past.  History  tells  a  tragic  story  of  nations 
once  voluptuous  in  wealth  sunken  into  decay, 
and  their  greatness  jnly  a  memory. 

The  story  goes  thi.t  a  certain  monk,  an  an- 
chorite of  Nltra,  hal  accumulated  one  hun- 
dred crowns  by  wtaving  cloth.  After  his 
death  his  brethren  r«et  to  decided  what  to  do 
with  the  money.  Seme  proposed  to  give  It  to 
the  poor,  another  to  a  church,  but  the  major- 
ity said  that  It  was  toarded  money,  and  that 
It  should  be  cost  into  the  grave  with  him. 
By  doing  good  with  money,  man,  or  nation, 
stamps  the  image  oi  Ood  upon  it.  Hoarded, 
ill-gotten,  or  selfishly  used,  it  perishes  with 
them.  Jesus  told  oi  a  man  whose  wealth  in- 
crease made  a  fool  >ut  of  him  (Luke  12). 

America's  greatneie  does  not  lie  in  material 
things — banks,  skys-irapers,  real  estate,  com- 
merce, oil,  and  castle — material  wealth  is 
easily  swept  away.  Her  imperishable  wealth 
is  in  her  Christian  Ideals,  and  Godly  insti- 
tutions. It  is  in  her  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  her  untrammcled  liberty  and  untar- 
nished name,  and  Iwr  unsullied  patriotism, 
and  her  youth  today  and  generations  to  fol- 
low, if  they  be  endc>wed  with  Christian  cul- 
tvu^.  and  endued  with  Christian  principles 
that  make  for  peace  among  men,  and  the 
permanency  upon  the  earth. 

By  these  things  nations  live.  Without 
them  they  perish.    Denis  A.  McCarthy  wrote: 

"This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die,  no 

feuds  of  faith,  no  spleen  of  race. 
No  darkly  brooding  fear  should  try  beneath 

our  flag  to  find  a  place. 
Lo,  every  people  here  has  sent  Its  sons  to 

answer  freedom's  call; 
Their  lifeblood  is  the  strong  cement  that 

builds  and  binds  the  nation's  wall. 

"This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die. 
though  dear  to  me  my  faith  and 
shrine. 

I  serve  my  country  well  when  I  respect  be- 
liefs that  are  not  mine. 

He  little  loves  his  land  who  casts  upon  his 
neighbor's  word  a  doubt. 

Or  cites  the  wrongs  of  ages  past  from  pres- 
ent rights  to  bar  him  out. 

"This  is  the  land  where  hate  should  die, 
this  is  the  l&nd  where  strife  should 
cease. 

Where  foul  suspicio\is  fear  should  fly  be- 
fore our  flag  of  light  and  peace. 

Then  let  us  purge  from  poisoned  thought 
that  service  to  the  state  we  give, 

And  so  be  worthy  as  we  ought  of  this  great 
land  in  which  we  live." 

WHKKON   VXEM    AMKRICA'S  OBXATNXSS 

What  are  the  elements  of  her  enduring 
strength?     What  ar^  the  stars  that  shoold 


guide  her?  America's  hope  Is  not  behind 
h«-.  but  before  her.  But  that  hope  depends 
upon  what  course  she  follows. 

1.  The  hope  of  America  lies  in  her  moral 
purity. 

The  spine  of  America  has  a  serioxis  curva- 
ture. Like  Rome  l>efore  her  fall — divorce 
and  rottenness  exist.  When  will  we  find  a 
cure?  When  will  worldly  wise  men  quit  dis- 
crediting the  glmlous  gospel  of  our  blessed 
God?  When  will  young  women  cease  trying 
to  outdo  standards  of  the  half  world?  When 
will  commercialized  vice  cease  to  be  popular, 
and  immorality  a  fine  art?  When  will  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  be  refused  unchecked 
sway,  and  I  want  to  ho  longer  occupy  the 
throne  of  I  must  not?  When  will  we  cease 
to  glorify  Hollywood  and  make  sex  and  im- 
morality prizes?  When  will  we  ceaae  to 
debauch  the  youth  of  oxir  land  with  strong 
drink?  When  will  we  cease  to  glorify  crim- 
inals and  make  a  laughing  stock  of  our 
coTirts?  When  will  gambling,  with  its  $6y2 
billion  a  year  be  restrained?  When  will  we 
be  free  of  the  tragic  record  of  a  murder 
every  30  minutes,  and  a  crime  bill  of  $15 
billion  a  year  and  90  percent  of  criminals 
going  free  to  continue  their  nefarious  work 
upon  others?  When  will  our  TV  be  free  from 
making  policemen  look  stupid? 

All  of  these  things  have  been  brought 
upon  us,  because  man  has  turned  away  from 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  bowed  down  to  ttie 
god  of  gold.  When  two  liquor  distilling  firms 
roll  up  $50  million  dividends  in  1  year,  the 
sad  story  is  written  that  America  is  willing 
to  see  fat  fortunes  built  on  cold  fire  grates, 
and  empty  flour  barrels,  and  coffin  lids  and 
damned  souls  of  their  victims;  and  encourage 
a  business  to  the  destroying  of  human  bodies, 
debauching  human  morals,  and  sending 
countless  throngs  to  hell.  No  wonder  the 
Lord  hath  declared  that  "•  •  •  hell  hath 
enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 
without  measure;  and  their  glory  and  their 
pomp  and  he  that  rejolceth  In  It  shall 
descend  into  it"  (Isaiah  5:  14). 

No  nation  can  sell  its  morals  for  gold  and 
survive.  Belshazzar  tried  it.  We  pray  "God 
bless  America"  but  which  America?  Drunken 
America?  Ganabling  America?  Sunday- 
desecrating  America?  Mammon-worshiping 
America?  Lawless  America?  To  your  knees, 
O  America!  God  is  calling,  "If  My  people, 
which  are  called  by  My  name,  shall  himible 
themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  My  face  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  will  I 
hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their  sin 
and   heal   their  land"    (II  Chronicles  7:14). 

2.  The  hope  of  America  lies  in  her  political 
sanity. 

The  Roman  historian.  Gibbon,  reminds  us 
that  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  due, 
among  other  things,  to  excessive  taxation. 
We  would  do  well  to  examine  our  deficit 
sp>endlng  in  the  light  of  Roman  history.  Dr. 
Jenkins  points  out  that  "political  sanity  calls 
for  American  idealism  with  its  free  schools, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  adjusted 
differences  between  capital  and  labor;  every 
man's  home  his  castle,  and  every  man  his 
own  priest  before  God — free  to  call  upon 
Him,  and  to  worship  as  conscience  alone  dic- 
tates." 

Will  America  sail  straight  ahead,  guided 
by  the  chart  and  compass  of  her  liberty 
guaranteeing  Constitution;  or  will  she  be 
burned  upon  the  rocks  of  political  t3rranny 
by  siren  voices  of  tlmesavers  and  exploiters? 

3.  The  hope  of  America  lies  in  her  religious 
integrity. 

Darwinism  has  produced  for  us  evolution's 
caveman.  Nazism  has  produced  the  super- 
bigot  who  holds  himself  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  only  philosophy  by  which  the  race  can 
grow  great.  Marxism  has  produced  the 
human  beast  that  goes  forth  to  wreck  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  bring  back  the  dark 
ages  of  the  world.  Formalism  has  produced 
religious    anemia.      Modernism    has    robbed 


religion  of  the  supemattiral,  set  up  ration- 
alism in  the  place  of  inspiration,  and  has 
taken  the  glory  from  Ood  and  given  it  to 
man. 

People  become  like  the  gods  they  worship, 
and  to  worship  these  cold,  dead  gods  is  to 
beccMne  cold  and  dead.  Religious  integrity 
calls  for  the  arousing  of  America  from  her 
religious  indifference.  The  churches  are  not 
being  opposed  in  America,  they  are  being 
Ignored.  "Ignore"  and  "Ignorance"  are  from 
the  same  root  stem.  American  people  are 
"ignorant"  when  they  ignore  the  chiirch. 
"Blessed  is  the  nation  whoee  God  is  the 
Lord."  Worldliness  says  the  strength  of 
spiritual  Christianity  is  from  within,  and 
Indifference  ignores  it  from  without. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  could 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Back  in  the  years 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
Jewish  people  had  grown  Indifferent  to  their 
ancient  religion.  Many  of  the  priests  for- 
sook their  study  to  engage  in  the  Greek 
ctistoms  and  games  of  the  day.  But  when 
Antiocbus  Ephlphenes,  about  the  year  167 
B.C.,  passed  his  act  of  religious  uniformity 
compelling  all  people  to  worship  in  common 
the  religion  he  proposed,  this  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Maccabees  and  subsequently  to  their 
reestablishment  of  all  religious  practices  and 
finally  to  their  independence  as  a  nation. 
Maybe  God  is  going  to  use  this  decision  of 
our  Supreme  Court  to  stir  up  the  religious 
fervor  of  America.  If  so,  America's  great- 
est achievements  may  be  ahead.  We  pray 
that  this  will  be  the  outcome. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  resolution  I  am  submitting 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  it 
is  reflected  in  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. On  June  26  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced into  the  Record,  beginning  at  page 
11710,  a  speech  that  I  had  previously 
made  outlining  Madison's  contribution 
to  religious  freedom.  The  principles 
that  Madison,  as  well  as  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  followed  as  regards  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  would 
in  no  way  be  affected  by  my  proposed 
resolution.  I  have  consistently  support- 
ed the  position  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
with  regard  to  separating  church  and 
state,  and  I  shall  consistently  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CON- 
STITUTION, TO  PERMIT  OFFER- 
ING OP  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  27,  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Ben- 
nett, MuNDT,  Carlson,  Fonc,  Talmadce, 
and  WiLLiAacs  of  Delaware  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  205)  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  schools,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Beall  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  June  27, 1962. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Bs  follows: 

By  Mr.  KERR: 
AddreM  by  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon.  Secretary 
at  the  Treasury,  delivered  before  the  Inter- 
national convention  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  In  Washington, 
D.C..  on  June  25,  1962. 


SUPREME   COURT  RULING   ON 
PRAYERr— WHAT  NEXT? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday there  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  an  unusually  timely  and  i>ene- 
trating  article  entitled  "Supreme  Court 
Ruling  on  Prayer — What  Next?"  This 
is  a  most  worthy  presentation  of  this 
highly  important  question;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai). 
as  follows: 

Sttprejce   Cotjkt   Rtti,ing    ok   PsATn — What 
Next? 

(Kditok's  Notk. — Fourteen  years  ago  this 
month,  the  Star  printed,  by  permission,  the 
accompanying  editorial  from  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal.  It  commented  on 
the  then  recent  decision  in  the  McCollum 
case,  interdicting  religious  instruction  in  the 
pubUe  schools  of  Champaign,  m.  We  are  re- 
printing it  here  again  as  apt  oomment  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  last  Monday,  which 
found  unconstitutional  the  recitation  In  New 
Tork  public  schools  of  an  officially  approved 
prayer.  The  Bar  Association  Journal's  edi- 
torial now  seems  even  more  prophetic  of 
things  yet  to  come  tn  the  Court's  broadening 
interpretation  of  the  establishment  clause  In 
the  first  amendment  than  it  did  when  it 
first  appeared.) 

In  our  May  issue  we  commented  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  Supreme 
Court  to  Invalidate  under  the  Ist  and  14th 
amendments  State  laws  and  State  law  en- 
forcement measures  which  have  worked 
well  In  the  State  for  many  years  and 
have  long  been  upheld,  as  valid  under  the 
same  constitutional  provisions,  by  the 
highest  courU  of  law  in  the  States.  We 
here  conunent  on  another  propensity.  In- 
stanced by  the  decision  in  Illinois  ex  rel  Mc- 
Collum V.  Board  of  Education  ("the  Cham- 
paign County  school  case"),  decided  on 
March  8.  to  invalld.ite  and  proscribe  local 
and  State  "practices  embedded  In  otir  society 
by  many  years  of  experience,"  not  expressly 
contained  in  State  statutes  although  car- 
ried on  under  their  authority  and  expressly 
upheld  by  the  State  courts  as  valid  under 
the  constitutional  provisions  now  held  to 
outlaw  them. 

In  the  McCollum  case.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson, 
who  concurred  with  the  8-to-l  majority  In  re- 
Teraing  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  wrote 
that:  "It  is  Idle  to  pretend  that  this  task  is 
one  for  which  we  can  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion one  word  to  help  us  as  Judges  to  decide 
where  the  secular  ends  and  the  sectarian 
begins  in  education.  Nor  can  we  find  guid- 
ance In  any  other  legal  soiirce.  It  is  a  nutt- 
ter  on  which  we  can  find  no  law  but  our  own 
prepossessions.  "  He  avowed  that:  "We 
should  place  some  boxinds  on  the  demands 
for  Interference  with  local  schools  that  we 
are  empowered  or  willing  to  entertain.-  And 
Mr.  Justice  Reed,  who  alone  dissented, 
warned  that:  "This  Court  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tlons  In  upsetting  practices  embedded  in  our 
society  by  many  years  of  experience.  A  State 
is  entitled  to  have  great  leeway  In  Its  legisla- 
tion when  dealing  with  the  important  social 
problems  of  its  population.  A  definite  vio- 
lation of  legislative  limits  must  be  estab- 


lished. •  •  •  Deyotlon  to  the  great  princi- 
ple of  rellgioxis  liberty  should  not  lead  us 
into  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  that  conflicts  with  accepted 
habits  of  our  people." 

A    VkTTrXTL     DECISION 

The  McCoUum  case  may  be  one  of  those 
fateful  decisions  which  Is  Ignored  at  the  time 
and  regretted  in  the  future.  It  deserves 
thorough  consideration  now.  The  people 
should  have  the  assistance  of  lawyers  In  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  of  its  effect  and 
impUcatlons.  The  latent  consequences  of 
the  ruling  could  hardly  be  overemphasized. 
It  Is  a  pronouncement  by  our  Supreme 
Court  on  a  fundamental  principle,  not  only 
of  national  policy  but  of  our  civilization  and 
way  of  life.  The  Journal  wishes  to  assist  in 
analyzing  the  case  and,  to  the  extent  of 
available  space,  invites  a  discussion  of  its 
import. 

Statutes  of  the  State  of  Illinois  were  in- 
volved to  the  extent  that  its  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  required  attendance  at  schools 
within  speciaed  ages  and  gave  to  district 
boards  of  education  supervisory  powers  over 
the  use  of  public  school  buildings.  What 
was  done  and  permitted  by  the  Champaign 
board,  in  agreement  with  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  different  religious  faiths,  was 
held  to  violate  the  1st  amendment,  extended 
by  the  14th  amendment  to  apply  to  State 
legislation.  What  the  courts  were  asked  by 
the  petitioner-appellant  to  do  was  not  an 
invalldaUng  of  any  SUte  law  but  the  grant- 
ing of  a  writ  of  mandamus  telling  the  local 
school  board  what  it  should  and  should  not 
do. 

VOLtrMTKEB   IN    ASSOCIATION 

Interested  members  of  the  Jewish.  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  faiths  in  the  school 
district  had  formed  a  voluntary  association 
called  the  Champaign  Council  on  Religious 
Education.  They  obtained  permission  from 
the  board  of  education  to  offer  classes  In  re- 
ligious instruction  to  public  school  pupils. 
Classes  were  made  up  of  pupils  whose  par- 
ents had  signed  printed  cards  asking  that 
their  children  be  permitted  to  attend.  Such 
classes  met  once  a  week  In  the  regular  school 
rooms  of  the  school  building.  The  council 
employed  the  religious  teachers  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  school  authorities,  but  the  In- 
structors were  subject  to  the  approval  and 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  classes  were  taught  in  separate  groups 
by  Protestant  teachers.  Catholic  priests,  and 
a  Jewish  rabbi.  Students  who  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  reUglous  Instmctlon  went 
to  some  other  room  In  the  building  to  pur- 
sue their  secular  studies.  Students  present 
at  any  of  the  religious  classes  were  released 
for  that  time  from  sectilar  study.  Accord- 
ingly, reports  of  their  presence  or  absence  at 
religious  classes  were  made  to  secular  teach- 
ers. No  coercion,  discrimination  or  favorit- 
ism for  any  one  religious  faith  or  sect  was 
shown.  The  challenge  was  of  any  religious 
teaching  at  all  on  school  projaerty  and  dur- 
ing school — in  the  reUglous  faith  chosen  by 
parents  or  pupils  with  freedom  for  any  to 
stay  away. 

The  plaintiff,  an  avowed  atheist,  asked  that 
the  court  tn-der  the  board  of  education  to 
"adopt  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
prohibiting  all  instruction  In  and  teaching 
of  all  reUglous  education  in  all  public  schools 
In  Champaign  District  No.  71  and  In  all  pub- 
lic school  houses  and  buildings  in  said  dis- 
trict." She  asked  the  court  to  bftn  "every 
form  of  teaching  which  suggests  or  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  God."  She  specified  the 
proscribing  of  the  teaching  or  reading  of  any 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  including  the  Twen- 
ty-third Psalm.  Two  hundred  years  ago  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  McCollum  would  have  been 
persecuted  as  an  infidel  and  heretic.  Today 
she  sought  and  obtained  the  aid  of  a  Judi- 
cial decree  to  luppreas  the  teaching  which 
was  the  very  genesis  of  the  freedom  which 


•he  exercises  for  herself  by  trying  to  talce  It 
from  others. 

The  best  avaUable  figures  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  adueation  and  the  National  Education 
Aaoeiatton  show  that  at  least  2  miUion  chil- 
dren were  attending  some  kind  of  religious 
classes  In  3,200  cities,  towns  and  communi- 
ties a  year  ago,  with  the  number  at  least 
3,000  this  year  and  the  number  of  children 
correspondingly  increased.  Nearly  aU  chil- 
dren In  public  echools  are  present  dur- 
ing reading  of  Scriptures  or  nonsectarlan 
prayers.  According  to  a  survey  reported  by 
the  United  Press.  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  Is  required  by  law  in  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Another  24  States  permit 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  repeating  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  without  comment. 

The  extent  of  the  Court's  disruption  at 
local  practices  and  habits  of  the  people  tn 
many  States  Is  shown  by  the  NKA  survey  as 
reported  by  the  United  Press.  "Definitely 
unconstitutional"  under  the  decision  Is  any 
plan  under  which  the  school  system  releases 
pupUs  from  regular  school  cists  and  pro- 
vides classrooms  and  other  services  for  the 
religious  classes.  Some  school  districts  In  at 
least  11  States  conduct  such  i»ograma:  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  Louisiana,  ICehlgan,  North 
Carolina.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Hawaii. 

orw  paxMisx  plans 

Also  "unconstitutional"  under  the  ruling 
is  any  plan  where  religious  education  Is  con- 
ducted off  school  premises  but  during  school 
hours  and  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  school  administration,  pupUs  being  re- 
leased from  the  regular  school,  and  teachers 
and  church  authorities  cooperating  in  keep- 
ing attendance  records.  Some  schools  In  at 
least  these  34  States  have  that  type  of  plan: 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho.  nU- 
nols,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Loulsi&na. 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Tork, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia.  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In 
New  Tork  State  this  type  of  plan  was  upheld 
as  constitutional  by  the  court  of  appeals 
in  a  suit  by  an  atheist  and  later  embodied 
in  the  State's  education  law. 

The  first  amendment  provides  that:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  The  14th  amendment  has 
been  construed  by  the  Court  to  extend  to 
lawmaking  by  a  State  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  1st  amendment.  Looking  at 
the  matter  in  the  light  of  our  country's 
history  as  Mr.  Justice  Reed  urged,  it  U  diffi- 
cult to  see  bow  the  ConsUtution  was  violated 
by  what  the  local  community  and  school 
board  In  Champaign  did.  Did  It  constitute 
an  establishment  of  religion?  Was  not  "the 
free  exercise"  of  religion  denied  by  what  the 
Court  did  rather  than  by  the  State  law?  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  said  that  the  amendments  "do 
not  bar  every  friendly  gesture  between 
church  and  state"  and  are  not  "an  absolute 
prohibition  against  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion where  the  two  may  work  together."  It 
has  never  been  so  in  our  history. 

MAmSON  IB  cnxD 
James  Madison  wrote  that:  "Tie  appre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  words  to  l)e  that 
Congress  should  not  establish  a  religion  and 
enforce  the  legal  observation  of  It  by  law, 
nor  compel  men  to  worship  God  In  any  man- 
ner, contrary  to  their  conscience.**  Thomas 
Jefferson,  oft-quoted  foe  of  giving  govern- 
mental support  to  any  one  reUglous  sect  or 
faith  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  did  not  op- 
pose the  use  at  public  funda  in  support  of 
religious  education   along  with  other  edu- 
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cation.  On  the  contrary,  he  recommended 
for  his  beloved  University  of  Virginia  a  theo- 
logical  school  for  the  training  of  clergymen, 
a  large  room  for  religious  worship,  an  elab- 
orate arrangement  for  students  of  the  reU- 
glous institutions  Which  he  proposed  that 
the  various  denominations  should  be  set  up 
in  connection  with  the  university — all  at 
public  expense.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  Jefferson  uosd  pubUc  funds  and  Gov- 
ernment properties  In  aid  of  religion  and  re- 
Uglous education  in  various  ways,  as  has 
every  President  to  this  day.  Recognition  of 
an  interest  in  and  support  for  religion  of  the 
recipient's  choosing  has  not  been  regarded 
as  an  "establishment,"  so  long  as  no  one  faith 
is  singled  out.  favored  or  established  to  the 
•zcloalon  of  others. 

SsMtons  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  their  historic  rules,  are 
opened  always  with  a  prayer  by  chaplains 
paid  from  public  funds.  Chapels  are  main- 
tained on  the  Oovemment  reservation  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis;  "no  cadet  wiU  be 
exempted  from  attendance."  MlUlons  of  dol- 
lars were  spent  in  erecting  and  maintaining 
chapels  at  army  camps  and  t>ases  during 
World  War  11;  they  were  used  interchange- 
ably by  clergymen  of  the  different  faiths. 
Chaplains  went  everywhere  with  the  troops 
and  on  ships  of  war  and  conducted  services. 
Money  of  taxpayera  and  properties  of  Gov- 
ernment were  used  freely  to  see  to  it  that 
our  yoxing  men  who  went  into  the  face  of 
danger  and  death  did  not  lack  the  ministra- 
tions of  those  who  believed  in  God  and  the 
verities  of  religion.  Must  State  and  local 
governments  do  leas  for  those  who  are  being 
educated  for  citizenship  and  Ufe? 

Under  the  1944  legislation,  a  discharged 
veteran  may  be  educated  at  public  expense  to 
be  a  clergyman,  in  a  denominational  school  of 
his  choice.  A  month  after  the  decision  in 
the  McCollum  case,  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  signed  an  appropriation  of 
•500,000  to  erect  a  chap>el  for  religions  at 
the  UJS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point.  N.Y.  On  May  28  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  placed  on  sale  a  postage  stamp 
bearing  the  legend:  "These  Immortal 
Chaplains  •  •  •  Interfalth  in  Action."  It 
bears  portraits  of  four  young  ministers 
of  religion — a  Methodist,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a  Bap- 
tist— and  also  a  painting  of  a  torp>edoed 
troopship  which  carried  them  to  their  graves 
off  Greenland  on  February  2,  1943 — the  88 
Dorchester  of  our  Navy.  They  were  on  Gov- 
ernment property  at  taxpayers'  expense,  to 
hold  rellgloiis  services  and  give  Instruction 
and  ministration  In  religion.  And  when  they 
made  their  way  to  the  deck  of  the  stricken 
ship,  they  gave  their  llfejackets  to  four  young 
men  who  had  lost  theirs  In  the  confusion. 
Having  given  away  their  own  chance  to  live, 
the  four  chaplains  stood  close  together, 
holding  hands,  as  the  ship  went  under — an 
Immortal  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  what  religion  does  for  peo- 
ple— now  appropriately  commemorated  by 
our  Government.  Was  all  this  "constitu- 
tional"? Maybe  there  was  something  in  the 
tnchfiter  incident  which  the  majority  in 
e  Supreme  Court  missed — something  to 
which  the  highest  courts  of  our  States  and 
countless  local  conununitles  have  held  fast. 

■OTIXT  bONSTITOTION 

The  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
vides (art.  124) :  "In  order  to  insure  to 
citizens  freedom  erf  conscience,  the  church 
in  the  U.SJ5.R.  is  aeparated  from  the  state 
and  the  school  from  the  church.  Freedom 
of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  antl- 
rellglous  propaganxla  Is  recognized  for  all 
citizens." 

Fortunately,  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion did  not  go  that  far,  and  the  institutions 
and  practices  of  our  people  have  not  gone 
that  far.  Nothing  in  our  Constitution  com- 
mands that  the  first  amendment  should  now 
be  interpreted  as  though  it  read  like  the 


above-quoted  provision.  Nothing  In  our 
Constitution  commands  that  "freedom  of 
religion"  shaU  be  freedom  from  religion. 

Of  course,  the  decision  lias  a  far  deeper 
significance,  in  the  phUosophy  of  law  and 
government  and  the  role  of  the  oo\irt,  than 
the  interdiction  of  the  arrangement  worked 
out  by  the  religious  faiths  with  the  school 
board  in  Champaign,  lU.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Justice  Reed  solemnly 
warned,  new  and  far  more  vexatious 
aspects  viriU  arise,  in  litigation  which 
will  seek  to  carry  the  present  ruling  to  fur- 
ther extremes.  The  tradltlon&Uy  religious 
sanctions  of  our  law,  life,  and  govern- 
ment are  challenged  by  a  philosophy  and  a 
Judicial  propensity  which  deserves  the  care- 
ful thought  and  concern  of  lawyers  and 
people. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SIGNINO  OP  MORRILL  LAND 
GRANT  ACT  OF  1862 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
act  was  signed  into  law  so  close  to  Inde- 
pendence Day,  because  the  Morrill  Act 
was  in  itself  revolutionary,  a  piece  of 
legislation  rooted  in  the  protest  against 
the  extremely  limited  educational  op- 
portunities then  existent. 

Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  approved 
this  legislation.  This  greatest  of  all 
American  statesmen,  the  man  who 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
realized  the  Indispensibility  of  general 
educational  opportunity  if  the  infant  na- 
tion were  to  succeed.  Thus,  in  1818  he 
wrote  to  a  friend : 

If  a  nation  expects  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free  in  this  state  of  civilization  It  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

And  again,  the  same  year,  Jefferson, 
who  was  to  foimd  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  following  year,  expressed  a 
long  cherished  ambition  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic educational  system  in  this  country. 
He  described  such  a  system  as  follows: 

A  system  of  general  instruction  which 
shaU  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens 
from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 

The  system  of  education  envisioned  by 
Jefferson  has  come  to  fulfillment,  vmder 
the  Land  Grant  Act.  in  68  institutions 
of  higher  learning  through  the  United 
States,  Including  the  Mississippi  State 
University,  which  is  my  alma  mater.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  employ 
Mississippi  State  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  land -grant  colleges 
have  kept  pace  with  the  advances  in 
learning  and  the  growth  of  the  Nation. 
Originally,  like  the  others,  Mississippi 
State  wais  founded  to  provide  education 
for  the  sons  of  farmers  and  the  sons  of 
mechanics,  but  It  now  includes  many 
other  schools  in  a  widely  diversified  edu- 
cational spectrum.  Among  others,  it  has 
a  school  of  engineering,  a  school  of  arts 
GUid  sciences,  and  a  school  of  business 
and  industry,  to  mention  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  alone.  Mississippi 
State  enrolls  over  5,000  students;  and  its 
buildings  and  grounds  have  a  total  value 
of  over  $28  million. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  too,  In  the 
educators  and  administrators  who  have 
had  a  hand  in  building  this  wonderful  in- 


stitution ;  and  at  this  time  I  want  to  spe- 
cially commend  President  D.  W.  Colvard, 
as  well  as  Ben  L.  Hilbun,  president  emer- 
itus. 

As  I  have  said.  Mississippi  State's 
growth  has  paralleled  the  advances  in 
education  and  the  growth  of  our  Nation, 
as  have  land-grant  colleges  generally. 
Another  bright  example  is  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  at  Laramie,  where  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  deliver  an  address  on  May 
28,  at  the  dedication  of  several  new 
buildings.  The  University  of  Wyoming 
had  grown  from  the  most  humble  of  be- 
ginnings, with  a  faculty  of  6,  to  a  huge 
institution  numbering  30  major  build- 
ings and  approximately  4,500  students. 
It  has  grown  to  this  size  under  the  Land 
Grant  Act,  and  is  planning  to  expand 
even  further. 

The  significance  of  their  wide  contri- 
bution to  the  scientific,  the  technical,  the 
social,  and  other  professional  aspects  of 
the  nationtd  community  Is  evident  from 
the  number  and  caliber  of  land-grant 
school  graduates  and  their  broad  fields 
of  interest.  Twenty  percent  of  all  the 
Nation's  imdergraduate  students  attend 
these  schools.  While  land-grant  schools 
comprise  only  4  percent  of  all  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  tiiis  country, 
they  award  almost  40  percent  of  all  doc- 
torate degrees  aimually  conferred.  They 
produce.  In  addition,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  university  and  college 
teachers.  Finally,  as  the  highest  com- 
pliment of  all.  we  should  note  that  25 
of  42  living  American  Nobel  prizewinners 
attended  land -grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

One  himdred  years  ago  only  1  in  1,500 
Americans  went  to  college.  Today,  one 
in  three  attends  college.  The  Land 
Grant  Act  of  1863  has  been  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  this  great  change  in  educational 
opportunity,  and  it  was  truly  described 
as  "the  most  important  single  Govern- 
ment step  in  the  training  of  scientific 
and  professional  personnel." 

Those  of  us  who  conceive  as  the  prop- 
er function  of  a  central  government  the 
performance  for  the  States  only  of  those 
things  the  States  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves,  will  find  encouragement  in 
the  success  of  the  land-grant  institutions, 
now  largely  self-sustaining. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  original  act. 
each  State  received  a  grant  of  Federal 
land  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  30,000 
acres  for  each  Member  of  Congress,  with 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
be  used  as  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
continuing  support  of  the  colleges.  How- 
ever, with  the  passage  of  amendments 
to  the  act  providing  additional  direct 
grants  for  operating  purposes,  the  States 
began  to  recognize  their  own  obligations. 
I  am  advised  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities  that — 

Today  Federal  funds  comprise  a  minor  part 
of  the  general  operating  and  endowment  in- 
income  of  most  land-grant  colleges. 

This  history  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
should  be  an  object  lesson  for  govern- 
ment plaimers.  This  history  proves  that 
big  government,  once  moving  in  on  the 
States,  need  not  stay  there  forever. 

Looking  to  the  future,  our  land-grant 
colleges  will  continue  to  provide  even 
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broader  opportunities  for  our  people;  and 
I  predict  that  in  their  second  century 
their  contributions  and  their  record  of 
achievements  will  far  exceed  those  of 
the  first  century. 

OD^WAltX      AND      THK      CEimCNNIAL      TXAft      OT 
THS    LANO-GKANT    COUXCS    ACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  by 
President  Lincoln. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  join 
in  the  nationwide  centennial  observance 
of  the  enactment  of  this  far-reaching 
law. 

This  act  was  a  great  stimulus  in  mak- 
ing higher  education  available  through- 
out our  country.  It  initiated  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  educational  system  which 
has  a  magnificent  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Delaware  recognized  the 
great  opportunities  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act,  and  accepted  its  provisions 
and  responsibilities. 

There  are  two  land-grant  institutions 
in  Delaware.  They  are  the  University 
of  Delaware,  at  Newark;  and  Delaware 
State  College,  at  Dover.  Both  schools 
have  been  greatly  benefited,  with  result- 
ing greater  educational  opportunity, 
service,  and  effectiveness. 

The  historic  and  present  relationship 
of  the  land-grant  concept  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware was  appropriately  presented  in 
"The  Presidents  Report — The  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware — 1960-61."  The  able 
and  distinguished  author  of  this  report. 
Dr.  John  A.  Perkins.  President  of  the 
University  of  Delaware,  was  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  in 
1961. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  part  of  the  ob- 
servance of  this  centennial  year  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  very  appropriate 
report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pexsidsnt's  Report,  University  or  Del- 
aware— 1960-61 
I 
The  University  of  Delaware,  along  with  the 
67  other  land-grant  universities  and  colleges 
In  the  country.  Is  celebrating  the  centennial 
of    the    Land-Grant    College    Act   sponsored 
by  Representative  Justin  Smith   Morrill,   of 
Vermont,  and  signed  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  July  2,   1862.'     And   well   this  uni- 
versity might  celebrate  the  so-called  MorrUl 
Act. 

Delaware  College,  privately  chartered  In 
1833.  defunct  for  a  little  over  a  decade  after 
1859,  was  enabled  to  reopen  its  doors  In  1870 
only  because  the  legislature  made  It  the 
beneficiary  of  the  90.000  acres  of  land  the 
State  received  under  the  act.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  land  were  to  constitute  a 
permanent  endowment  for  paying  professors' 
salaries  when  Delaware,  along  with  the  other 


'  In  1953  the  National  Manpower  Council 
described  this  act  of  1862  as  "The  most  im- 
portant single  governmental  step  In  connec- 
tion with  the  training  of  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  •  •  •••  a  task  force  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  of  1949  described  It 
as  "the  mo«t  effective  grant-in-aid  ever  made 
by  the  Federal  Government." 


States,  founded  or  designated  "at  least  one 
college"  which  would  emphasize  "agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  and  teach  mUitary 
tactics."  Such  education.  heretofore 
neglected  in  establlihed  colleges,  was  quite 
as  much  needed  at  that  Juncture  In  the 
Nation's  history  as  the  predominant  prepara- 
tion for  the  vocations  of  law  and  theology. 
The  special  mandate  that  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies  were  not  to  be  excluded 
meant,  according  to  the  sponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation, they  were  to  be  Included. 

In  short,  the  Idea  was  "a  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  for  the  industrial  classes  In 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life 
at  a  cheaper  cost  by  reason  of  being  close  at 
hand. "  Delaware's  and  other  legislatures  In 
accepting  the  t>enefactions  of  the  act  and 
designating  a  college  to  receive  the  proceeds 
of  the  30,000  acres  of  land  given  for  each  of 
Its  Members  In  Congress  henceforth  assumed 
responsibility  that  facilities  for  instruction 
would  be  provided.  The  Institutions  (which 
in  our  instance  became  the  University  of 
Delaware)  in  accepting  this  benefaction  and 
subsequent  advantages  enacted  in  t>ehalf  of 
land-grant  colleges  lllcewlse  assumed  special 
currlcular  responsibilities.  In  this  land- 
grant  centennial  year,  it  Is  most  appropriate 
to  frame  my  annual  report  with  special 
reference   to   our   land-grant   stewardship. 

As  for  our  responsibility  to  provide  "a 
liberal  and  practical  education  for  the  Indus- 
trial classes"  which,  incidentally.  In  our 
broadly  based  Republic  means  virtually 
everybody,  the  university  enrolled  this 
autumn  6,300  young  people  and  adults  in 
courses  for  credit.  About  half  of  these, 
3.204  are  full-time  undergraduates,  an  In- 
crease of  400  over  last  year. 

While  such  rapid  growth  makes  for  dlfll- 
culties,  In  several  respects  it  Is  encouraging 
that  this  university  should  have  a  14-per- 
cent Jump  in  enrollment  as  compared  with 
an  Increase  nationwide  of  between  6  and  8 
percent.  First,  Delaware  has  been  behind 
other  States  In  the  percentage  of  Its  capable 
youth  going  on  to  higher  education.'  Sec- 
ondly, the  University  of  Delaware  with  a 
mandate  upon  it  "to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts'  has,  since  Its  land -grant 
aflUlatlon.  had  too  few  students,  especially 
in  the  most  practical  vocational  programs 
(engineering,  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  education),  to  provide  rich  and  Increas- 
ingly more  sophisticated  instruction  except 
at  a  relatively  high  cost  per  student.  When 
Delaware  College  reopened  its  doors  as  a 
land-grant  institution  In  1870.  It  offered  an 
engineering  course  of  3  years,  an  agricultural 
course  of  4  years  and  a  classical  one  of  4 
years  to  a  total  of  22  students. 

For  the  good  of  Its  students  and  the  tax- 
payer, this  university  not  only  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  grow  to  accommodate  capable 
youth  but  to  encourage  their  distribution 
among  these  mandated  programs.  Our  effort 
must  t>e  that  they  receive  a  quality  educa- 
tion and  do  so  at  a  cost  that  compares  even 
better  with  programs  given  In  similar  but 
larger  universities. 


'  Incidentally,  Delaware  has  not  made 
much  progress  In  educating  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  college-bound  students  at  home. 
Last  year  Delawareans  sent  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  youth  out  of  State  for  their 
higher  education  than  did  any  other  State. 
Hence,  If  only  the  factor  of  fairness  is  con- 
sidered, our  university  Is  obligated  to  recipro- 
cate by  admitting  a  reasonable  number  of 
especially  capable  students  from  other  Com- 
monwealths. EA-en  if  Delaware  were  not  a 
"debtor  State"  educationally.  It  would  still 
be  advantageous  to  have  out-of-State  stu- 
dents. By  reason  of  careful  selection  they 
can  enrich  the  education  of  our  own  Del- 
aware youth.  As  for  the  economics  of  out- 
of-State  admissions,  the  subject  warrants 
consideration  in  the  body  of  the  text. 


With  such  considerations  In  mind  a  more 
detailed  brealidown  of  current  enrollments  Is 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  and  disap- 
pointing. Our  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  are  not  only  available  but  well  en- 
rolled. Our  school  of  arts  and  science  Is 
growing  much  faster  than  our  uniquely 
land-grant  schools.  Four  years  ago  arts  and 
science  constituted  but  46  percent  of  the 
undergraduates;  today  It  constitutes  over  52 
percent. 

Engineering,  when  today's  seniors  were 
freshmen,  enrolled  one-quarter  of  our 
baccalaureate  degree  seekers;  this  year 
engineering  enrolls  but  16  percent.  Mean- 
while, the  engineering  school  budget  has  had 
to  be  considerably  Increased  to  strengthen 
faculty  and  keep  currlculums  abreast  of 
scientific  developmenu.  Both  have  been  ac- 
complished to  a  heartening  extent.  Today  If 
one  is  to  maintain  an  engineering  program 
of  Integrity.  It  must  be  more  like  what  ours 
has  become  than  what  it  was.  Unfortu- 
nately. In  view  of  the  strength  of  program 
and  the  Nation's  need  for  technically  edu- 
cated talent,  engineering  enrollments  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  as  tne  Nation  over, 
have  remained  fairly  sUble.  WhUe  the  uni- 
versity is  running  ahead  of  forecast  enroll- 
ments by  300  undergraduates.  It  Is  lagging 
behind  predicted  enrollments  in  engineering 
by  300.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  must 
speculate  whether  the  high  schools  are 
satisfactorily  preparing  and  motlvaUng  po- 
tential young  engineers  for  a  modern  cur- 
riculum In  eni?lneerlng  science.  One 
wonders,  too.  whether  both  parents  and 
high  school  teachers  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  high  quality  engineering  education  avaU- 
able  to  Delawareans  on  this  campus. 

The  enrollment  situation  In  home  eco- 
nomics is  not  dissimilar.  There  Is  a  failure 
to  recognize  that  collegiate  home  economics 
Is  not  simply  an  extension  of  high  school 
homemaking  for  girls  who  have  neither  the 
interest  nor  ability  to  attend  college.  It  is 
a  highly  challenging,  scientifically  oriented 
curriculum  requiring  intelligent  enrollees 
which  leads  women  graduates  to  well-paying 
Jobs  as  nutritionists,  textile  experts,  fashion 
designers,  and  child  care  specialists,  ail  des- 
perately sought  after  by  employers.  The 
reason  for  the  dearth  of  home  economics 
students  here  was  diagnosed  years  ago  as 
partly  reflecting  an  inadequate  home  eco- 
nomics program  in  many  of  Delaware's  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  may  also  reflect  a  lack  of 
understanding  by  guidance  counselors  that 
collegiate  home  economics  Is  academically 
respectable,  making  Intellectual  demands 
commensurate  with  the  abilities  of  their 
very  best  girls  and  offering  far  better  pay- 
ing employment  opportunities  than  com- 
monly do  programs  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  where  clever  women  students 
are  often  directed.  Our  placement  director 
Informs  me  that  many  girls  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences  have  unrealistic  as- 
pirations for  their  first  Job.  Moreover,  young 
women,  the  Nation  over,  tend  to  conclude 
overquickiy  that  by  majoring  in  these  fields 
and  attaining  a  "B"  average  or  better  they 
are  among  the  Intellectually  elite.  Too  late 
they  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  can  do 
little  more  than  hire  out  at  low  paying  and 
ultimately  rouUne  Jobs  and  fall  to  make  the 
contribution  to  society,  whether  they  marry 
or  not.  which  might  be  expected  from  their 
native  ability. 

In  spite  of  an  encouraging  Increase  In 
the  number  of  freshmen  enrolled  In  our 
school  of  agriculture,  a  similar  enrollment 
situation  obtains  In  that  school.  The  de- 
cided decline  In  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  In  farming  especially  In 
Delaware,  Inevitably  adversely  affects  enroll- 
ments. By  mentioning  this  fact,  I  would 
not  further  the  common  misconception  that 
the  majority  of  agricultural  graduates  here 
or  elsewhere,  because  they  usually  enter  with 
rural  backgrounds,  become  family  farm  oper- 
ators upon  graduation.     They  are  far  more 
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llkety  to  enter  agrl-buslxieaB,  which  include* 
food  distribution  a&d  marketing  of  farm 
products,  development  and  sale  of  farm 
machinery,  fertilizers  and  Insecticides  as  well 
as  estate  management  and  corporate-type  ag- 
ricultural production.  Low  agricultural  en- 
rollments also  reflect  the  fact  that  In  many 
rural  high  schools  the  boy  without  special 
Intellectual  motivation,  but  still  with  plenty 
of  brains,  is  too  often  proselytized  Into  the 
high  schools'  not-too-challenglng  vocational 
agriculture  course.  It  prepares  the  boy  for 
a  type  of  farming  that  may  no  longer  exist 
as  a  profitable  enterprise  or  won't  last  as 
such  throughout  his  adult  life.  Moreover, 
this  course  too  seldom  fits  him.  especially 
In  EnglUh.  for  the  alternative  of  entering 
and  succeeding  In  a  first-rate  agricultural 
college.  The  college  curriculum  In  agricul- 
ture also  has  becomie  more  scientific.  In  to- 
day's changing  world  such  a  training  Is  more 
practical  than  "how  to  do  it"  courses  that 
may  soon  be  outmoded  by  scientific  advances. 
Our  schools  of  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics each  continue  to  enroll  under  200 
degree -seeking  undargraduates.  Again,  to 
have  programs  of  quality  for  so  few  students 
makes  per-ctudent  costs  of  Instruction  high. 
Obviously,  we  have  to  give  certain  courses  In 
order  to  educate  a  student  as  a  bona  fide 
home  economist,  agriculturalist  or  engineer. 
It  costs  the  university  very  little,  if  any 
more,  to  have  an  upper  division  class  of  10 
students  grow  to  15,  a  third  of  which  comes 
from  out  of  State.  Nonresident  students  pay 
100  percent  higher  fees  which  more  than 
cover  the  added  incremental  cosU  of  their 
instruction.  Our  admission  policy  has  been 
not  only  to  take  into  account  the  high  aca- 
demic ability  of  tbe  out-of-State  students 
who  apply  but  to  give  preference  to  those 
seeking  admission  to  our  schools  where  en- 
roUmenU  are  efj>eclaily  low  and  our  operat- 
ing costs  consequently  high. 

The  preparation  cf  schoolteachers  was  not 
one  of  the  expressec  land-grant  injunctions. 
It  soon  became  clesx.  however,  that  democ- 
racy's colleges  could  not  prosper  unless  de- 
mocracy's elementary  and  secondary  schools 
were  better  staffed.  Hence,  teacher  educa- 
tion soon  became  a  prime  responsibility  of 
most  land-grant  colleges.  Since  World  War 
n  teacher  education  has  come  Into  a  larger 
role  on  this  campus  both  In  the  preparation 
of  imdergraduates  and  In  improving  teachers 
in  service  through  'ormal  graduate  courses 
and  through  workshoplike  courses  offered 
af terhotirs  in  the  schools. 

Again,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  Delaware 
and  the  relaUvely  few  who  go  on  to  college, 
particularly  from  tde  lower  counties,  the 
number  of  teacher-<5Bndldates  at  this  uni- 
versity has  never  been  large.  This  has  made 
It  difficult  to  offer  tei  cher  education  in  many 
of  the  specialities  which  have  developed 
under  the  general  banner  of  pedagogy. 

In  recent  years  the  growth  of  our  school 
of  educaUon  has  been  considerable,  but  It 
has  Just  kept  pace  with  the  university's 
general  growth  In  enrollments.  In  view  of 
the  great  need  for  ti^achers  In  all  areas  of 
Delaware  a  still  larger  enrollment  would  have 
iBMHlt  much  to  the  SUte.  There  Is  no  bet- 
ter source  of  teachers  for  each  local  com- 
munity than  lu  own  boys  and  girls  gradu- 
ating from  the  local  university.  They  are 
the  teacher-trainees  most  likely  to  want  to 
teach  In  smaller  cities  and  somewhat  niral 
towns.  For  several  reasons  this  teacher  po- 
tential has  not  been  available  In  Delaware  to 
the  extent  required.  In  the  first  place  the 
areas  most  desperate  for  teachers  are  too 
often  the  ones  sending  the  fewest  students 
to  our  university.  Secondly,  because  an 
Inordinate  number  of  young  Delawareans  go 
out  of  State  for  their  higher  education,  they 
are  naturally  Ukely.  upon  graduation,  to  ac- 
cept twichlng  positions  in  far  places  rather 
than  home  places,      i 

Meanwhile,  those  rightly  worried  almut 
staffing  our  public  scliools  are  prone  to  criti- 


cize the  university  for  not  providing  a  larger 
supply  of  teachers  replete  with  the  spe- 
cializations desired  by  conscientious  school 
districts.  One  hears  of  proposals  for  the 
establishment  ol  a  teachers'  college  or  make- 
shift arrangements  for  teacher  training.  The 
meat  of  the  coconut  is  simply  that  the 
university  needs  many  more  than  the  619 
students  now  enrolled  in  its  school  of  edu- 
cation. If  it  liad  a  thousand  such  students, 
all  of  the  State's  school  dlstrlcU  would  have 
more  well -trained  teachers.  Further,  the 
university  would  be  Justified  from  a  cost 
standpoint  In  developing  a  few  specialized 
currlculums  such  as  those  training  teachers 
for  the  handicapped,  business  education,  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  guidance  and  counseling 
even  though  the  numbers  needed  each  year 
with  such  specializations  are  few. 

To  acknowledge  what  is  still  needed  should 
not  obscure  the  many  services  that  the 
university  has.  on  a  relatively  small  student 
base,  been  providing  for  Delaware's  schools. 
For  a  decade  this  university  has  had  a  na- 
tionally recognized  program  In  the  teaching 
of  reading.  Cnix  faculty  has  given  si>ecial 
assistance  to  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
revision  of  the  mathematics  and  English 
curricula.  Special  sununer  Institutes, 
awarded  the  university  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  have  increased  the  skills  of 
teachers  In  foreign  languages,  mathematics 
and  science,  and  guidance  and  counseling. 
The  Delaware  School  Study  Council  was 
financed  for  a  decade  largely  by  the  uni- 
versity directly  or  by  foundation  grants 
the  university  secured  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. Each  year  a  number  of  conferences  on 
educational  problems  for  both  teachers  and 
parents  are  sponsored  by  the  university. 

The  university  and  Its  school  of  educa- 
tion are  not  limited  by  either  Ideas  or  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  the  schools  of  Delaware. 
If  the  funds  were  forthcoming,  present  serv- 
ices could  be  enriched  and  other  needed 
ones,  particularly  a  bureau  of  school  services 
and  a  clrcxilatlng  visual  aids  and  film  li- 
brary, would  be  gladly  provided.  For  both 
needs,  funds  have  been  unsuccessfully  solic- 
ited from  local  foundations.  The  legislature 
is  seemingly  always  so  pressed  to  meet  the 
direct  financial  requests  of  the  public 
schools  that  the  time  and  mood  never  seem 
right  for  the  university— concerned  as  It 
necessarily  must  be  to  secure  funds  for  its 
own  growing  operations — to  ask  for  consid- 
erable sums  to  enable  it  to  assist  further 
the  public  schools. 

The  university,  conscious  of  long  having 
had  too  many  programs  for  the  size  of  its 
enrollment,  is  wary  about  taking  on  new 
schools  and  currlculums,  such  as  those  some- 
times advocated  in  medicine  and  social  work. 
Our  steadfast  objection  to  the  proliferation 
of  duplicating  and  competing  Junior  col- 
leges In  Delaware  grows  out  of  similar  wari- 
ness. Such  Improvement  as  the  university 
has  been  able  to  effect  In  Its  teaching  costs 
has  been  owing  to  larger  entering  classes. 
The  comparatively  low-cost  Instruction  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  helps  to  offset  the 
Inevitably  high  cost  of  quality  education  in 
the  upper  2  years  where  scientific  advances 
require  many  specialized  courses  with  fewer 
students  in  each.  This  Is  true  everywhere, 
but  especially  so  in  Delaware.  It  would 
therefore  be  particularly  costly  to  the  people 
of  Delaware  to  establish  new  Junior  colleges 
whose  costs  would  be  no  lower  than  the  uni- 
versity's freshman  and  sophomore  work  and 
by  the  same  stroke  Increase  the  university's 
cost  of  providing  Instruction  for  other  stu- 
dents who  will  enroll  here. 

Enough  consideration  of  this  university's 
endeavors  to  provide  for  too  few  students 
the  spectrum  of  professional  cxirrlculums 
called  for  by  the  Land-Grant  Act.  Another 
injunction  of  the  land-grant  Idea  Is  to  pro- 
vide these  currlculums  at  a  cheaper  cost  to 
the  student.  This  meant,  for  many  years 
of   this   institution's   hlstcwy.   mediocre    to 


poor  higher  education.  Such  quality  as  our 
mandated  currlciilums  have  had  was  owing 
to  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  land-grant 
philosophy  of  keeping  fees  minimal.  In  1950. 
fees  charged  Delaware  students  were  the 
fourth  highest  among  State-assisted  uni- 
versities. Since  then  the  quality  of  many 
of  our  programs  has  been  vastly  Improved. 
Fortiinatelly,  fees — in  the  Interval — have 
t>een  ral&ed  less  than  in  comparable  uni- 
versities, dropping  our  xinlversity  from  4th 
to  14th  highest.  This  was  possible  in  port 
because  the  State  legislature  began  more 
nearly  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  to 
maintain  and  provide  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion under  the  Land -Grant  Act.  Lest  It  be 
thought,  however,  that  our  appropriations 
have  been  unusually  generous,  it  should  be 
understood  by  Delawareans  tl^t  last  year 
among  the  10  States  of  lowest  population 
(those  confronted  with  similar  paucity  of 
students  and  corresponding  high  costs), 
only  Idaho  provided  less  money  per  capita 
for  higher  education.  The  prime  reason 
Delaware  has  beg\in  to  have  quality  in  its 
higher  education  is  private  laenef actions.  A 
few  individuals  have  helpfully  provided  an- 
nual gifts  and  endowments,  all  the  land, 
many  of  the  bvilldlngs  and  much  of  the 
eqiUpment — all  of  which  tiave  greatly  em- 
bellished the  development  and  operation  of 
the  university  so  modestly  supported  from 
tax  sources.  Even  if  the  State  does  better 
(which  it  must  if  the  university  Is  to  ac- 
commodate foreseen  enrollments,  keep 
abreast  of  rising  coets,  and  pay  competitive 
salaries ) ,  fees  and  other  charges  to  students 
undoubtedly  must  rise  in  tlxe  years  ahead. 
My  hope  is  tliat  charges  will  not  go  up  here 
at  a  rate  faster  than  at  sister  land -grant 
universities. 

While  the  land-grant  philosophy  makes  it 
Incumbent  that  this  imlversity  keep  Its 
doors  open  to  those  who  are  In  modest  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  an  equally  Important 
corollary.  The  doors  of  higher  learning  are 
also  to  be  ajar  for  those  who  have  native 
ability  and  eagerness  for  learning  although 
lacking  some  of  the  formal  requisites  for 
admission.  With  all  the  concern  of  facility 
and  triistees  to  provide  quality  higher  edu- 
cation for  Delaware  youth,  we  try  contin- 
ually to  guard  against  academic  snobbish- 
ness under  the  guise  of  standards,  and 
selfishness  in  placing  esoteric  desires  and  aca- 
demic convenience  ahead  of  the  welfare  of 
youth  and  their  needs  for  flexibility  and 
consideration  on   an   Individual   basis. 

When  Delaware  College  reopened  in  1870, 
"Perhaps  not  a  single  student,"  Professor 
Vallandlgham  wrote,  "was  really  well  pre- 
pared for  the  work  to  be  done  or  could  have 
entered  any  of  the  larger  colleges  without 
conditions."  '  This  autumn — In  keeping 
with  the  tradition  that  brought  the  land- 
grant  institutions  into  being — we  admitted 
over  200  students  on  a  "limited  admissions" 
program.  Many  of  this  group  are  not  can- 
didates for  degrees.  They  are  enrolled  in 
our  newly  designed  2-year  terminal  crirrlc- 
ula.  In  the  same  spirit,  this  last  summer 
the  \inlverslty  offered  on  the  campus  and  In 
Georgetown  programs  especially  designed  to 
prepare  able  yoxmg  Delawareans  for  admis- 
sion by  filling  in  gaps  in  their  secondary 
school  preparation. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  this  and 
other  land-grant  institutions  do  not  have 
their  full  measure  of  excellent  students. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  living  American  Nobel 
Prize  winners  hold  earned  degrees  from  the 
land-grant  colleges.  Our  present  freshman 
class  has  among  it  30  high  school  valedicto- 
rians and  at  least  40  finalists  and  semifl- 
nallsts  in  the  national  merit  scholarship 
competition.  There  are  12  students  whose 
college  board  scores  are  In  the  top  1  percent 


•Vallandlgham,  Edward  N.,  "Fifty  Years 
of  Delaware  College,  1870-1930,"  Newark, 
Del.,  Kells,  1920. 
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of  the  Nation.  Our  seniors  scored  higher 
than  those  In  75  percent  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  administering  the  graduate  rec- 
OTfX  examination. 

n 

The  colleges  In  the  land-grant  system  are 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862.* 

Two  other  Federal  acts  specified  functions 
that  have  given  these  institutions  further 
uniqueness  in  higher  education.  The  first, 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887.  caUed  for  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  in  each  of  the 
colleges,  "to  aid  in  acquiring  and  diffusing 

•  •  •  useful  and  practical  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture  and  to 
promote  scientific  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion." The  second,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
1914,  created  In  each  a  cooperative  extension 
■ervice  In  association  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Under  it  agents  in 
every  county  were  to  diffuse  practical  re- 
search findings  "on  subjects  relating  to  agrl- 
cultiire  and  home  economics  and  to  encour- 
age application  of  the  same." 

Owing  to  these  three  major  Federal  acts, 
our  type  of  university  commonly  describes 
its  purposes  to  be  threefold  teaching,  re- 
search, and  service.  They  also  generally 
have  a  tripartite  organization  to  Implement 
these  purposes.  The  undergraduate  teach- 
ing function  at  this  university  has  already 
been  discussed.  Moreover.  Instruction  is  o\ir 
most  commonly  understood  activity.  In  this 
centennial  account  of  our  stewardship,  spe- 
cial emphasis  needs  be  upon  our  research  and 
service  activities. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  George  A.  Harter. 
a  longtime  servant  of  the  university,  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  was  as  Important  to  the 
continuance  of  the  university  as  the  act  of 
1862  had  been  to  Its  reopening.  "The  estab- 
lishment of  the  experiment  station  probably 
saved    the    college.   •   •    •  The    Federal    aid 

•  •  •  gave  us  a  great  Impetus.  In  thU  pe- 
riod the  State  was  making  no  contribution 
to  the  expenses  of  the  college."  Delaware's 
agricultural  experiment  station,  begun  In  a 
two-story  brick  building  costing  only  $3,000, 
has  made  significant  contributions.  Around 
1897  Prof.  Frederick  D.  Chester  presented  the 
first  systematic  arrangement  for  determin- 
ing the  identity  of  various  bacteria.  A  dec- 
ade later  Dr.  C.  L.  Penny  developed  a  soluble 
oil  emulsion  which  greatly  advanced  horti- 
cultural sprays.  In  the  1930s  Dr.  George  L. 
Baker  and  associates  did  fundamental  re- 
search in  pectins  and  Jellies  giving  Impetus 
to  a  new  industry. 

Today,  the  University  of  Delaware's  ag- 
ricultural experiment  station  stair  of  over 
60  researchers  expends  three-quarters  of  a 
million  Federal  and  State  dollars  annually 
In  research  on  plants,  animals,  poultry,  and 
food  production  and  distribution.  Over  and 
above  this,  30  corporations,  foundations,  and 
Government  agencies  sponsor  agricultural  re- 
search here  on  problems  ranging  from  de- 
velopment of  disease-resistant  peppers,  to 
analysis  of  the  organic  structure  of  soils, 
to  hiunan-related  research  on  cancer  In 
chickens  and  on  proteins  and  new  vitamins. 
In  1960-61,  the  experiment  station  published 
247  scientific  papers  In  professional  Journals 
and  distributed  the  fruits  of  their  research 
in  64,400  pamphlets,  bulletins,  and  com- 
modity newsletters. 

The  Hatch  Act  directive  to  promote  "scien- 
tific experiment  and  Investigation"  admit- 
tedly waa  related  specifically  to  agriculture. 
It  spread  to  others  the  truth  discovered  in 
this  field:  If  material  worthy  of  the  desig- 
nation of  higher  learning  was  to  be  taught 
to  truly  advanced  learners.  It  would  have  to 
develop  out  of  research.  The  better  the 
American  university,  the  quicker  the  aware- 

•  TTie  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  and  the 
Nelson  amendment  of  1908;  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  1935  as  amended  in  1960 — all 
modestly  subsidized  funds  for  teaching. 


ness  and  implementation  of  this  truth.  Uni- 
versity research  was  also  forwarded  by  ab- 
sorption of  the  inventive  and  scientific  spirit 
of  the  late  19th  century  and  the  example  of 
the  German  universities. 

In  general.  It  was  not  until  the  era  of 
World  War  n  that,  aside  from  agriculture, 
oxu  university  awakened  to  its  research  re- 
sponsibility. In  1947,  the  late  Allan  P.  Col- 
burn  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent for  research.  A  few  years  later  the 
University  of  Delaware  Research  Foundation, 
a  separate  but  university-related  lay  enter- 
prise, was  Incorporated  and  began  its  im- 
portant contributions.' 

Organizationally,  there  have  been  devel- 
oped. In  the  past  decade,  several  research 
policies  to  which  general  adherence  ha«  been 
given.  Rather  than  create  a  separate  admin- 
istrative structure  for  research,  our  endeavor 
has  been  to  appoint,  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity arose,  deans,  department  chairmen  and 
teaching  faculty  members  who  accepted  re- 
search as  a  coordinated  function  of  teaching. 
For  example,  our  provost,  now,  in  addition  to 
being  the  top  research  coordinator,  is  the 
chief  educatloiial  officer  as  well.  Similarly, 
we  determined  that  the  right  man  to  head 
our  school  of  engineering  was  one  not  solely 
Interested  In  undergraduate  teaching  but 
one  who  was  aware  that  If  this  teaching  was 
to  be  done  well,  research  and  graduate  work 
must  likewise  be  a  concern  of  that  school. 
In  short,  research  responsibility  has  t>ecome 
an  Integral  part  of  university  life  in  all  units 
and  at  all  levels  of  personnel.  A  second  pol- 
icy has  been  not  to  accept  organized  research 
enterprises  on  our  campus  except  as  they 
grow  out  of  the  teaching  Interests  of  faculty 
members.  The  one  exception  to  this  was 
mitigated  this  year  when  our  Independent 
center  for  research  on  social  behavior  was 
melded  to  the  department  of  psychology  with 
a  common  head.  Prof.  John  T.  Lanzatta. 

Still  another  policy  has  been  that  we 
would  not  contract  for  research  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  strongest  faculty  members 
would  be  diverted  entirely  from  undergrad- 
uate teaching.  With  us  the  teaching  of  un- 
dergraduates must  never  be  neglected.  It  Is 
with  satisfaction  that  I  report  no  faculty 
member  has  relinquished  more  than  half  his 
teaching  duties  for  research,  the  average 
being  more  nearly  one-quarter.  A  corollary 
policy  Is  that  salaries  are  not  to  be  so  largely 
dependent  on  research  funds  that  the  uni- 
versity could  not,  from  Its  own  stable  re- 
sources, meet  the  full  payroll  of  Its  tenure 
faculty  should  outside  research  moneys 
dry  up. 

These  policies  mean  that  research  within 
this  university  is  Inevitably  In  phase  with 
the  university'*,  basic  financial  support  from 
the  legislature  and  our  endowment  and  that 
the  growth  of  our  faculty  Is  primarily  based 
upon  enrollment  growth.  Such  conservatism 
may  mean  that  the  university's  research  re- 
nown may  not  rise  as  a  rocket  but  it  should 
continue  forever  In  orbit,  financially  and 
economically  stable. 

Even  with  such  guiding  principles.  In  the 
decade  1950-60  sponsored  research  (aside 
from  that  in  agriculture),  grew  in  dollar 
volume  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
to  five  times  that  amount.  Last  year  20  de- 
partments of  the  university  shared  152  re- 
search   projects    sponsored    by    14    govern- 


•In  recent  years  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware Research  Foundation  has  been  espe- 
cially helpful  In  providing  funds  for  projects 
of  at  least  two  types.  One,  sponsoring  over 
an  extended  interval  research  In  brucellosis, 
the  effects  of  organic  matter  upon  soil  fer- 
tility and  the  Improvement  of  nutrition  In 
Delaware  field  hay;  two,  subsidizing  ten  or 
more  faculty  research  proJecU  each  year  with 
particular  concern  to  help  younger  faculty 
members  whose  repute  or  Interest  was  not  yet 
such  as  to  attract  governmental,  foundation 
or  industrial  support. 


mental  agencies,  10  foundations  and  18 
corporations.  To  illustrate  with  a  few  ex- 
amples, research  on  oyster  diseases,  forma- 
tion of  plastics,  fuel  for  rockets,  nonverbal 
communication  In  groups,  synthetic  hor- 
mones, viruses,  the  chemistry  of  cancer  and 
the  effect  of  radiation  on  cells  Is  currently 
being  carried  on  by  our  faculty. 

To  review  our  research  activity  only  In 
terms  of  dollars  would  be  to  overlook  creativ- 
ity in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
which  seldom  enjoy  contracts  or  outside 
sponsors.  Research  In  these  areas  Is,  rela- 
tively speaking,  financially  neglected.  Neces- 
sarily, productive  scholarship  In  fields  other 
than  the  exact  sciences  has  been,  In  this 
and  other  land-grant  universities,  mostly 
Incidental  to  classroom  instruction  rather 
than  a  completely  coordinate  activity. 

To  encourage  creative  work  here  In  the 
nonsclence  fields,  several  steps  have  been 
taken.  Their  principal  research  facility,  our 
library,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  In 
several  directions.  In  the  past  5  years  the 
budget  for  the  purchase  of  books  has  been 
doubled,  enabling  book  holdings  to  be 
increased  by  50  percent  to  328,000  volumes. 
The  number  of  magazines  and  scholarly 
Journals  received  periodically  has  increased 
from  575  In  1950  to  1.994  this  year.  Over 
and  above  these  acquisitions,  special  granu 
from  endowment  Income  and  gift  funds  also 
have  been  made  for  book  purchases  to 
departments  where  scholarly  activity  and 
leadership  seemed  to  warrant  lt.'>*  Further, 
the  University  of  Delaware  Library  Associ- 
ates, a  second  helpfixl  lay-citizen  group, 
organized  with  the  fostering  of  the  univer- 
sity's library  and  our  humanities  as  Its 
ralson  d'etre,  has  greatly  enriched  research 
possibilities.  Gifts  such  as  "Hansard's  Parlia- 
mentary Debates"  from  1902  to  1969.  the  61- 
volume  "Borahala  SoveUkala  Enuiklopedla." 
and  classical  art  slides  are  but  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  potential  research  tools  the 
associates  have  axlded.  In  addition,  the 
University  of  Delaware  Library  Associates  has 
supplemented  library  equipment  with  map 
cases,  microfilm  readers,  and  record  players. 
Sponsored  research  funds  help  the  science 
professors  to  travel.  The  university's  own 
limited  funds  for  travel  make  it  less  easy  for 
other  profecEors  to  go  to  farnung  places  to 
original  sources  of  data.  Our  library  asso- 
ciates have  wisely  given  funds  for  thU  pur- 
pose, too. 

Just  as  research  contracts  create  a  double 
standard  among  university  faculty  who 
would  travel,  so  they  do  with  respect  to  re- 
leased time  from  teaching  to  do  research 
Universities,  like  this  one,  which  are  not  rich 
enough  to  lighten  teaching  loads  across  the 
board  to  foster  faculty  research,  can,  as  we 
have,  adopt  a  policy  of  admlnUtered  teach- 
ing loads.  Under  it  department  chairmen 
are  encouraged  to  lurange  lighter  teaching 
schedules  on  a  semester-to-semester  basts 
for  first  one  and  then  another  faculty  mem- 
ber who  has  a  specific  and  well-begun  re- 
search project  to  be  brought  to  completion. 
To  give  such  preferential  treatment  requires 
falrmlnded  courage  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
partment chairman  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty.  Our  three  Wlnter- 
thur  assistant  profeesorships  in  art,  English, 
and  hUtory  were  created  specifically  to  give 
these  three  department*  the  fiexiblUty  of 
staff  to  enable  all  the  faculty  in  these  depart- 
ments with  research  Interests  related  to 
Winterthur  Museum  to  spend  time  by  turns 
at  the  museiun.  More  funds  are  needed  to 
permit  this  granting  of  released  time  to  bona 
fide  researchers  In  all  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences.  This  arrangement.  If  more 
funds    were    available,    would    put    research 

="  The  Delaware  General  Assembly  has 
granted  the  university's  capital  fund  request 
of  13.127.000  for  a  new  open  stack  library. 
This  facility  will  greatly  Improve  the  research 
as  well   as  service  functions  of  our  library. 
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opportunities  In  these  fields  on  exactly  the 
same  competitive  basis  as  exists  in  the  sci- 
encM  where  spoxi  sored  research  funds  and 
commansurate  released  time  go  to  the  fac- 
ulty-scholar who  can  deliver  completed 
rMearch.  Light  leaching  loads  for  all  on 
the  supposition  that  research  will  be  forth- 
coming from  all  is  one  of  the  great  mana- 
gerial  fallacies  In  higher  education.* 

Another  modest  effort  which  fosters  re- 
search and  scbolixshlp  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  although  not  restricted 
to  these  fields,  U  otu*  program  of  siunmer 
research  fellowsbl)is.  Here,  facility  compete 
for  grants  to  enable  them  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer doing  researcli.  In  the  past  5  years  86 
percent  of  the  feUowshlpe  available  went  to 
faculty  members  li  the  humanities  and  so- 
cial sciences.  Our  arrangements  and  funds 
on  deposit  with  the  University  Publishen, 
Inc.,  making  possible  publication  of  books 
under  the  Unlvertlty  of  Delaware  Imprint, 
are  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  humanities 
and  social  scienoet.  Up  to  now,  otir  funds, 
limited  as  they  aj-e,  have  been  more  than 
adequate  to  sutsidlise  the  manuscripts 
worthy  of  publication. 

Lack  of  productivity  in  the  nonsclence 
fields  is  by  no  means  all  to  be  chalked  up  to 
insufficient  subskty.  Academicians  must 
admit  and  perhaps  look  to  their  Ph.  D.  train- 
ing for  the  reasons  why,  with  notable  ex- 
ceptions, most  of  the  creative  work  in  lit- 
erature, music,  painting,  and  even  In  •ocial 
reMarch  is  done  outside  the  universities.^ 

^•eause  of  the  longtime  obligation  upon 
the  land-grant  universities  to  do  research. 
it  should  come  tM  no  surprise  that  they 
together  produce  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
doctoral  degrees  Mi  all  subjects,  all  of  those 
In  agriculture,  and  half  those  In  the  sci- 
ences, engineering  and  health  professions. 
They  even  produce  one-quarter  of  all  doc- 
torates In  the  afta.  languages,  business  and 
education. 

Exactly  as  might  be  expected,  graduate 
study  at  the  Utlrerslty  of  Delaware  has 
grown  with  research  as  a  post- World  War 
II  phenomenon.*    For  example,  all  our  Ph. 
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*  Such  loose  practice  may.  to  some  extent, 
have  prompted  such  suggestions  as  that 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  late  Beardsley 
Ruml  In  his  "Mieino  to  a  College  Tnistee." 
advocating  that  tinistees  assume  larger  and 
active  responslbilt'  y  for  costs  of  Instruction. 

^  It  may  be  that  In  the  selection  at  college 
teachers  dispropo-tlonate  emphasis  Is  put 
upon  hiring  the  grade-getter  rather  than  the 
one  who  gives  evidence  of  creativity.  In  a 
study  of  the  creative  person  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Personallt}  Assessment  and  Research 
it  was  concluded  that  above  a  substantial 
minimum  level  ttiere  seems  to  be  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  degree  of  Intelligence 
and  a  person's  er^tlvlty.  Many  of  today's 
most  crestlve  people  haven t  been  grade- 
getters  enough  to  be  admitted  to  graduate 
study  under  pretc  it  competitive  conditions. 
This  does  not  at;gur  well  for  overcoming 
present  disappointment  In  tomorrow's  col- 
lege teachers.  See  New  York  Times,  Sunday, 
Oct.  aa.   1961,  p.  63. 

*To  look  simply  at  the  graduate  school's 
total  enrollment  and  Its  relative  stability  Is 
deceptive.  There  were  960  In  1966  and  1,055 
now  However,  most  of  these  students  are 
teachers  and  fuU-tlme  employees  of  local 
Industry.  Both  types  are  pursuing  study 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  on  a  sporadic 
part-time  basis  Over  a  period  of  years 
they  may  earn  a  master's  degree,  even  se- 
curing credits  toward  a  doctorate.  The  lat- 
ter degree,  however,  requires  at  least  a  year 
of  fvill-tlme  campus  study:  actually  3  to 
4  or  even  8  siac^i  yean  Is  not  imusual. 
It  Is  the  number  if  graduate  students  who 
are  in  residence  '.hat  are  the  meaningful 
statistics  of  the  grswth,  cost  and  sophistica- 
tion of  graduate  Instruction  here.    The  num- 


D.'s  are  educated  by  those  departments  which 
together  receive  85  percent  of  our  spon- 
sored research  funds.  To  develop  a  well- 
balanced  strength  in  this  university,  the 
problem  is  to  continue  but  not  over  extend 
research  and  graduate  study  in  a  few  de- 
partments and  to  foster  both  in  a  ntimber 
of  others.  To  go  forward  on  this  model, 
as  I  said  In  my  report  a  year  ago,  may  in  the 
long  run  be  acttially  no  more  expensive.* 
The  fact  is  that  a  university  can't  have 
graduate  students  without  research  or  much 
research  activity  without  such  students.  Tou 
can  have  neither  without  outstanding  facul- 
ty members.  Where  a  university  lacks  both 
It  is  hard  to  attract  or  to  retain  the  quality 
of  faculty  person  a  true  university  must 
have.  The  dilemma  can  be  occasionally 
overcome.  It  is  believed  we  have  done  It  in 
the  physics  department  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Ferd  E.  Williams  as  chairman.'' 

A  university  like  Delaware,  in  seeking 
and  holding  faculty  members  with  these 
specialized  talents,  is  confronted  with  sev- 
eral realities  of  the  "academic  marketplace." 
First,  all  qtialifled  college  teachers  are  in 
short  supply  and  those  of  high  caliber  are 
in  especially  high  demand.  Second,  aca- 
demla  is  plagued  by  Its  own  species  of  "or- 
ganization man,"  the  fellow  who  would 
rather  be  an  underling  in  a  well-established, 
prestigious,  large  institution  than  a  top-to- 
mlddling  person  venturing  to  build  another 
distinguished  place  of  higher  learning." 

Another  reality  perhaps  is  best  described 
in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Swedish 
physical  chemist.  Prof.  Stlg  Claesson,  who 
is  on  our  campiu  this  year  as  visiting  land- 
grant  centennial  professor. 

"I  don't  understand  why  faculty  In  this 
country  are  always  on  the  move.  •  •  •  Sci- 
ence Is  a  very  democratic  thing.  You  can  do 
good  work  in  it  at  any  institution.  It  will  be 
recognized  for  what  it  Is  and  It  doesn't 
matter  If  the  place  Is  here,  the  University  of 
Texas  or  Princeton.  The  attitude  in  America 
seems  to  be  to  do  a  good  Job  so  that  an  Invi- 
tation will  be  forthcoming  to  Join  a  univer- 
sity of  higher  prestige.  In  Sweden  we  take 
pride  in  where  we  are  and  work  to  reflect 
well  upon  that  place  as  well  as  ourselves." 

True  as  his  comment  is.  Professor  Claesson 
may  not  have  emphasized  enough  a  related 
factor  which,  in  addition  to  prestige,  causes 
people  to  move.  It  is  the  considerable  dif- 
ferentials in  salaries  and  In  space  and 
facilities  that  exist  among  American 
tinlversltles. 


ber  of  students  in  this  category  has  increased 
about  10  percent  a  year  for  the  past  several 
years  and  now  stands  at  340,  most  all  of 
whom  have  graduate  fellowships  or  teach- 
ing asslstantshlps. 

>  On  balance.  It  costs  a  university  no  more 
money  to  hire  one  full-time  Instructor  and  a 
falr-to-mlddllng  professor  than  to  subsidize 
two  first-rate  graduate  students  and  pay 
well  an  outstanding  faculty  member. 

"  A  few  outstanding  appointments  which 
should  augment  our  strength  for  research 
and  graduate  teaching  and  also  make  a  first- 
rate  undergraduate  education  Inevitable  are: 
Dean  Roy  M.  Hall  in  education.  Prof.  Jerzy 
Nowlnskl  in  mechanical  engineering.  Asso- 
ciate Prof.  Robert  W.  Kennard  in  mathe- 
matics. Assistant  Prof.  Norman  Axelrod  and 
Associate  Prof.  John  W.  Preiss  In  physics,  As- 
sistant Prof.  Arlette  Rasmussen  In  nutrition. 
Assistant  Profs.  Don  Dennis  and  Carl  von 
Frankenberg  in  chemistry  and  Assistant 
Prof.  Edward  O.  Pfrang  In  civil  engineering. 

>'  We  tried  without  success  to  lure  several 
men  here  this  past  spring  who  were  pur- 
portedly being  trained  by  Ford  Foundation 
grants  in  engineering  for  Just  such  academic 
entrepreneurshlp.  But  almost  vitiating  the 
whole  Idea,  they  chose  to  or  were  prevailed 
upon  to  stay  on  In  the  large,  graduate  Insti- 
tutions to  carry  on  already  established 
research. 


The  American  situation  Is  well  explained 
to  a  Britisher  by  former  President  C.  W.  de 
Klewiet  of  the  University  of  Rochester: 

"In  brief,  I  am  indicating  to  you  the  highly 
competitive  position  within  the  university 
and  between  universities.  This  phenomenon 
can  be  viewed  from  various  angles.  From 
the  point  of  view  solely  of  the  professors, 
this  highly  fiexlble  situation  can  be  very 
attractive.  An  able  man^in  a  sought-after 
field'*  ••  is  In  an  exceedingly  good  bar- 
gaining position.  I  wotilt^  not,  however,  say 
that  the  faculty  is  happy  about  the  ranges 
which  exist,  since  after  all.  the  less  able 
people  ( or  those  in  less  competitive  situations 
such  as  English  or  history)  tend  to  be  more 
poorly  paid.  Prom  time  to  time  they  neces- 
sarily get  moody  or  cynical,  though  I  mtist 
say  that  by  and  large  this  competition  for 
good  men  at  good  salaries  keeps  universities 
very  much  on  their  toes.  The  good  ones 
simply  must  develop  an  enormous  amount  of 
activity  in  soliciting  and  generating  funds. 
This  causes  a  very  marked  differential  in 
quality  to  develop  between  the  rich  universi- 
ties and  the  poor  ones,  for  those  with  active 
programs  of  solicitation  and  those  without. 

"Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  admlnls- 
tradon  of  the  university,  this  competitive 
situation  produces  very  difficult  problems  in- 
deed •  •  •  every  administrative  officer  lives 
under  the  yearly  burden  of  knowing  that  a 
relatively  significant  number  of  the  faculty 
will  move  elsewhere.  It  is  very  usual  for  a 
faculty  member  to  move  elsewhere  at  short 
notice,  even  though  the  university  has  gone 
to  considerable  expense  to  appoint  him  and 
to  provide  him  with  facilities.  From  time 
to  time,  therefore,  a  very  disturbing  coUapMse 
of  established  programs  may  occur." 

As  our  salaries  have  improved,  our  labora- 
tories and  library  expanded  and  equipment 
purchases  stepped  up,  this  university  has 
done  better  not  only  in  recruiting  but  in  the 
retention  of  its  staff.  Our  annual  retention 
rate  Is  13  percent  better  this  year  than  5 
years  ago,  but  such  improvement  can  be  very 
short  lived.  If  there  is  the  least  sense  that 
our  university  is  no  longer  moving  ahead 
with  respect  to  these  Items,  the  competition 
for  distinguished  faculty  will  cause  us  quick- 
ly to  lose  our  best  people  and  the  quality 
they  give  both  Instruction  and  research. 
Moreover,  It  should  be  understood  why  the 
university  administration  must  always  be 
seeking  (and  hopefully  receiving)  additional 
funds  both  In  Dover  and  among  potential 
donors. 

in 

The  service  function  of  the  land-grant 
tmiversitles  has  expressed  itself  particularly 
through  cooperative  extension  and  courses 
for  adults  on  and  off  the  campus.  Justin 
Morrill's  admonition  to  disseminate  higher 
learning  more  widely  has  meant  taking  it  to 
the  farmer's  dooryard  and  country  kitchen, 
the  industrial  establishment  and  the  school- 
house  occupied  evenings  by  adults. 

Appropriations  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914  matched  by  State  funds  enabled  this 
university,  and  others  like  It,  to  begin  agri- 
cultural extension.  From  a  staff  of  6  our 
extension  service  has  grown  to  25  profes- 
sionals supported  by  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  full-  and  part-time  functionaries. 
In  this  47-year  interval,  great  changes  also 
have  taken  place  in  Delaware's  agriculture. 
The  problem  now  is  not  so  much  to  increase 
production  but  to  market  the  greater  volume 
of  products.  The  number  of  farms  has  de- 
creased and  those  remaining  are  larger  in 
acreage.  Delaware,  once  a  rural  State,  has 
come  to  be  predominately  an  urban  one. 
Insofar  as  possible,  adaptations  to  these 
changes  are  being  made  In  our  extension 
work.  For  example,  consumer  forums  and 
landscaping  for  suburbanites  have  become  a 
larger  part  of  the  home  demonstration  and 
county  agents'  activities.  The  residual 
farmers  at  the  sanoe  time  expect,  and  up  to 
now   have  received,  the   same   variety   and 
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quality  of  services  rendered  when  the  State 
was  largely  agrlciiitiiral.  In  spite  of  all  the 
imiverslty  is  doing  for  fewer  farmers,  a  recent 
resolution  was  offered  by  the  Sussex  Farm 
Bureau  asking  that  our  extension  service  tell 
them  how  to  sell  crops,  not  how  to  Increase 
production.  This  assignment  was  under- 
taken as  long  ago  as  1954  vmder  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Bobert  L.  Bull,  entirely  with 
Federal  and  business  grants.  Today  we  have 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  agricultural 
marketing  and  food  distribution  programs 
in  the  Nation. 

The    land-grant   Idea    of   service — perhaps 
Influenced  by  tlie  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua 
movements — broadened  to  include  the  giving 
of  coUege  courses  to  adulU  in  the  eyening. 
With  us  this  came  to  be  known  as  university 
extension."    Its      development      began      in 
earnest  following  World  War  n.     Last  year 
oiir  university  extension  division  offered  318 
courses  for  credit  to  over  3.000  enrollees.     It 
sponsored  43  campus  conferences  or  lectures 
which  attracted  well  over  8.000  people  to  the 
campus.     By  contract  arrangemenu.  we  are 
CkfferLng    this    year    courses    for    teachers    in 
several    school    districts,    for   military    per- 
sonnel at  arsenals  and  bases  and  for  tech- 
nicians In  company  office  buildings,  not  to 
mention  a  wide  variety  of  credit  course  offer- 
ings In  the  evenings  on  camp\is  and  In  foiu- 
other  centers  of  the  State.     In  serving  young 
people  and  adulU  who  would  overcome  at 
night  their  lack  of  collegiate  education,  the 
university  has  had  no  flnanclal  help  from 
either    the    Federal    or    State    Governments. 
This  enterprise  has  had  to  be  a  "tub  on  its 
own  bottom."  dependent  entirely   upon  fee 
charges.     Perhaps    a  more   fitting   flgtu-e   of 
speech  would  be  "a  burden  on  the  backs  of 
the  professors."  for  they  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  enterprise  possible.     They  teach  on 
an   overtime   basis   at  rates  that   pay   them 
less  than  half   Instead   of   I'/a    times   their 
regular  pay.     They  are  expected  to  advise  ex- 
tension students  for  no  additional  pay  at  all. 
This  weakness  of  the  program  Is  dramati- 
cally Illustrated  in  the  school  of  education 
where  the  faculty  members  already  have  a 
heavler-than-usual  number  of  full-time  un- 
dergraduates to  advise.    Each  member  of  this 
staff  tries  to  offer  some  work   in  extension 
and  teaches  in  the  summer  school  as  well. 
Try  as  they  do.  It  is  not  possibly  for  our  12- 
man  faculty  in  this  school  to  meet  aU  the 
demands  for  courses  in  university  extension. 
It  l8  necessary  to  co-opt  especially  well-qual- 
ifled    personnel  from  nearby   public   school 
Jxirisdlctions    to    offer    the    wide    range    of 
courses  sought  by  teachers  goaded  to  garner 
more  credits  by  the  State  salary  plan. 

In  1960-61  for  the  first  time  In  recent 
years  our  own  faculty  was  able  to  teach 
■lightly  more  than  half  of  all  the  courses 
offered  in  university  extension.  Our  exten- 
sion clientele  have  come  to  expect  ever  more 
courses  to  suit  their  personal  advantage. 
Reports  about  university  extension  that  Al- 
ter in  too  often  complain  about  too  few 
courses  at  too  high  prices,  rather  than  com- 
mend the  university  and  its  faculty  for  their 
struggle  to  offer  the  many  courses  they  do 
Although  it  is  our  declared  inttnUon  to  of- 
fer the  same  quality  work  in  extension  as  is 
offered  daytime  on  the  campus — and  this  Is 
done  with  s\irprlsing  frequency— It  cannot 
always  be  expected  from  co-opted  Instruc- 
tors whose  first  loyalty  must  be  to  their  reg- 
ular employers  and  to  their  fuU-tlme  Jobs. 
They  cannot  attend  departmental  meetings, 
know  oiu-  university  philosophy,  stand.-u-ds! 
or  expectations.  Under  the  circumstances! 
my  concern  is  that  we  may  give  too  much 
college  credit  In  extension  already,  consider- 
ing the  staflLag  problem  and  the  general  li- 
brary and  laboratory  limitations.     But  the 

"A   division    of   academic  extension    was 

created    here   in    1920.     The  following   year 

4  courses   were   offered   and  20   years   later 
there  were  only  14  offered. 
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ambitious  fellow  who  piles  up  credits  in  ex- 
tension complains  that  we  do  not  offer  our 
University  of  Delaware  degree  for  work  taken 
entirely  in  ext«n«ion.  He  U  apt  to  b«  in- 
fected with  the  American  disease  of  being 
more  coricemed  with  degrees  than  with 
learning.  And  why  not?  Job  opportuniUes 
and  social  prestige  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
former  rather  Uian  the  latter. 

In  an  earlier  and  simpler  organisation  of 
a  rural  society  the  land-grant  institution 
could  best  be  of  service  by  helping  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  and  his  wUe  with  their  prob- 
lems. Now  the  children  of  these  farmers 
have  moved  to  the  cities.  Their  problems, 
aside  from  employment,  have  become  less 
individual  and  more  an  outgrowth  of  urtocm 
life.  The  solutions  depend  not  so  much  upon 
individuals  as  upon  their  governments  and 
social  and  civic  organlaatlons.  The  Und- 
grant  insUtuUon  has  long  been  conscious 
of  the  need  to  respond  to  calls  for  service 
by  governments  and  ciUaen  groups  struggling 
with  urban-related  problems  of  land  use. 
planning,  aoning.  redevelopment,  water  sup- 
ply and  other  services  required  for  health 
and  decency  when  people  live  in  rundown 
central  cities  and  run-up-for-quick-profita 
housing  developments.  Efforts  to  secure 
funds  enabling  our  unlverslUes  to  provide 
an  urban  extension  service  have  not  been 
helped  along  by  a  Ckingress  now  beset  by 
fears  about  Federal  control  (the  100  years  of 
land-grant  exporlence  to  the  contrary)  and 
the  quite  opposite  corollary  that  Federal  as- 
sistance shall  not  go  to  pubUc  universities 
unless  the  benefits  of  the  evU  are  shared  by 
private  institutions  as  well.  Legislators  from 
rural  constituencies,  and  most  legislators 
come  from  them,  have  not.  undersUndably. 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  about  urban 
problems  that  they  have  about  farm  ones 
Delaware,  with  lu  high  per  capita  tocome 
and  enlightened  citizenry,  when  It  has  a  Job 
that  needs  doing  should  not  have  to  be 
pushed  into  doing  It  by  Federal  matching 
grants  as  has  been  the  pattern  in  the  past 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
our  university  has  thU  year  been  able  to 
establish  an  urban  services  program  under- 
written for  5  years. . 

ThU  university  with  the  need  to  coordi- 
nate three  distinct  types  of  extension  serv- 
ices,  with  an  alumni  body  which  has  doubled 
in  size  in  the  pfist  1 1  years,  with  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  problems  owing  to  the  growth 
of  activities  and  higher  public  expectations. 
not  to  mention  preparing  for  annual  instead 
of    biennial    legislative    sessions,    has    taken 
steps  to  unify  responsibility  for  these  related 
multifarious  activities.    This  was  done  with 
the  appointment  of  our  dean  of  agriculture 
George   M.   WorrUow.  to  the   newly  created 
post  of  vice  president  for  university  relaUons. 
These  past  11  years  as  president  of  a  small 
atypical   but   nonetheless   land-grant   insti- 
tution, have  been  satisfying  ones.    A  promi- 
nent educator  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
many    of    America's    InsUtuUons    of    higher 
education     in     unsoUclted     comment     said 
"Delaware  is  probably  the  best  of  Its  kind 
and  size."    If  true,  it  has  been  made  so  by 
the  unusual  support  of  trustees,  administra- 
tive and  faculty  colleagues,  alumni,  and  en- 
lightened and  generous  citizens— all  of  whom 
realize  that  to  a  considerable  degree  a  uni- 
versity Is  a  mosaic  of  their  individual  stand- 
ards  of   excellence,    Intellectual    and    other, 
their  sense  of  responsibility  and  even  their 
shortcomings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Perbums, 

President. 
NOVEMBKK  15,   1961. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  pointing  out  that 
today  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Morrill  Land -Grant  Act.  On  July  2, 
1862,  President  Lincoln  signed  into  law 


the  Morrill  Act.  which  authorized  the 
donation  of  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  as  an  Incentive  to 
them  to  provide  colleges  which  would  be 
established  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  This 
act  marked  the  first  step  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  land-grant  cystem.  In 
the  ensuing  100  years,  68  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  The  land- 
grant  colleges  today  educate  1  out  of 
every  5  students  enrolled  In  all  colleges 
In  the  United  States.  I  believe  that,  in 
part,  the  success  of  our  public  educa- 
tional system,  and  certainly  that  of  the 
land -grant  colleges,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
foresight  of  the  Congress  which  enacted 
the  Morrill  Act  100  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  only  1  out  of  every  1,500 
hundred  young  Americans  went  to  col- 
lege. Today.  1  out  of  every  3  attends 
a  college.  In  1862.  the  United  States 
was  considered  to  be  a  rural  nation  and. 
at  that  time,  one  farm  worker  was  able 
to  support  4.53  persons.  Today.  1  farm 
worker  supports  27  persons.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms  provides  more 
food  and  fiber  than  we  need  for  home 
consumption,  for  normal  exports,  and 
for  distribution  under  authority  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Act.  The  credit  for  the  increase  in 
agricultural  productivity  in  the  past 
100  years  must  go  to  the  ingenuity  of 
many  individuals,  industrial  agencies, 
and  corporations,  in  addition  to  the 
land-grant  college  system.  The  land- 
grant  institutions,  however,  through  the 
stimulus  of  the  Morrill  Act.  established 
educational  facilities  and,  later  on, 
established  research  and  extension  pro- 
grams as  they  were  authorized  by 
Congress,  which  have  made  remarkable 
contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy,  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona, which  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1912.  only  50  years  ago.  a  land-grant 
college  was  authorized  to  be  esUblished 
by  the  Territorial   legislature   in   1885 
In  the  75  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  Arizona,  it  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  State.    I  am 
informed  thiat  75  percent  of  the  land  de- 
voted to  field  crops  is  planted  to  varieties 
that  have  been  originated  in  or  were  in- 
troduced by  the  University  of  Arlxona 
New  varieties  of  long  staple  and  other 
types  of   cotton   have   been   developed 
which    have    completely    revolutionized 
cotton  production  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, and.  today,  it  leads  all  SUtes  in 
yield  per  acre.    Similarly,  the  large  in- 
creases in  the  yields  of  sorghum  barley 
and  other  crops  grown  in  the  State   re- 
flect in  large  mea.nire  the  work  of  the 
university   and   its   graduates  who  are 
engaged  in   agriculture  and   other  re- 
lated activities  within  the  State.    It  has 
been  a  fundamental  precept  at  our  State 
land-grant    university— the    University 
of  Arizona— that  the  way  to  Increase  and 
broaden  a   man's  understanding   is  to 
teach  him  not  only  what  to  do.  but  how 
to  do  it  and  also  why  it  should  be  done. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulatlons  to  the  land -grant  coUege 
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system,  comprised  of  educators,  research 
workers,  and  extension  workers,  that 
have  done  a  good  Job  during  the  first 
100  years,  and  I  wish  them  continued 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  July  2, 
1962,  will  be  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Land-GTiint  College  Act  known 
as  the  Morrill  Act,  which  was  first  signed 
into  law  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Today  there  are  68  land-grant  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

The  Morrill  Act  provided  for  "the  en- 
dowment, support  £md  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college — in  each  State — 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be.  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies,  and  Including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  siich  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  -n  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life." 

An  act  of  Congress  which  revolution- 
ized higher  educittion  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
July  2,  1862.  Sponsored  by  Congress- 
man Justin  SmiUi  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
the  act  put  higher  education  within 
reach  of  all  Americans.  It  pushed  back 
the  old  horizons  o:f  learning  and  brought 
the  colleges  to  the  people. 

The  Morrill  Act  offered  to  evei-y  State 

.30.000  acres  of  Federal  land,  or  land 

^    scrip,  for  each  oif  its  Members  of  Con- 

s»    gress,  to  be  sold  to  endow  at  least  one 

college  in  the  State.    Today,  there  are 

land -grant  institutions  in  all  of  the  50 

States  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Morrill  Act  is  significant  because 
it  helped  to  bring  to  life  the  democratic 
idea  of  equaUty  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. An  "open  door"  to  college  for  all 
who  had  the  will  and  ability  tc  learn 
was  unprecedented  in  world  history. 
One  hundred  years  ago  1  young  Ameri- 
can in  1,500  went  to  college,  compared 
with  1  In  3  today.  The  land -grant  sys- 
tem has  become  the  Nation's  largest 
single  source  of  trained  and  educated 
manpower. 

A  second  reason  for  the  fundamental 
significance  of  tfie  Morrill  Act  is  that 
for  the  first  time  colleges  were  brought 
to  the  people.  Teaching  and  research 
were  not  limited  to  the  confines  of  cam- 
puses. Throughout  the  States  they 
serve,  land-grant  people  conduct  special 
classes,  they  go  to  factories  and  farms 
to  test  research  results,  they  contribute 
to  the  cultural  Ife  of  the  community, 
and  they  seek  sol'itions  to  economic,  so- 
cial, and  physical  His  that  beset  their 
fellow  citizens.       I 

Mr.  President.'!  quote  from  page  11 
of  a  pamphlet.  "The  Centennial  Year 
1961-62  and  Beyc^nd— Land-Orant  Uni- 
versities and  Coleges,"  as  follows: 

To  assess  and  e^-aluate:  This  purpose  is 
being  carried  out  l>y  critical  studies  of  the 
job  the  institution*  are  doing.  In  order  to 
find  better  ways  ol  doing  It.  The  findings 
of  study  groups  and  the  insights  of  foreign 
observers  and  local  citizens  will  be  used  to 
guide  futiuv  actions  and  programs  of  land- 
grant  Institutions. 

World  perspectlw :  Visiting  lecturers  and 
students  from  foreign  countries  are  partici- 
pating, observing,  evaluating.  Prom  their 
perspectives  of  cultural  and  geographical 
distances,   they   arc   giving  critical  Insights 


to  the  role  of  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
world  today.  From  a  different  viewpoint, 
study  committees  from  the  land-grant  col- 
leges are  preparing  four  critiques  on  land- 
grant  work  in  the  international  field. 

National  studies:  Work  in  eight  subject 
areas  is  being  evaluated  with  the  aid  of  "out- 
side" experts.  The  convocation  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  at  Kansas  City  in  November  of 
1961  provided  an  opportunity  for  full  dis- 
cussion and  review  by  land-grant  people  and 
international  and  national  leaders  in  higher 
education. 

SUte  projects:  Many  of  the  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  conducting  their 
own  centennial  projects  of  aaaeBsment  and 
evaluation.  Informed  citizens  are  being 
called  u|x>n  to  consider  the  functions  and 
the  current  problems  of  land-grant  institu- 
tions and  to  give  their  views  of  educational 
and  public  service  needs. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  to  in- 
terested people  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  day  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  Congress.  On  July  2,  1862.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  into  law  the  Morrill 
Land -Grant  Act. 

This  act  was  to  have  a  profound  effect 
in  helping  to  build  a  nation  then  torn  by 
civil  war  into  the  greatest  industrial  and 
agricultural  power  of  the  world.  The 
men  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  this 
act  certainly  shared  a  part  of  the  insight 
and  wisdom  of  those  who  drafted  our 
Constitution. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  created 
by  an  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  in 
1839.  It  is  the  oldest  State  university 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  third  old- 
est west  of  the  Allegheny  Moimtains. 

In  1862.  the  university  was  closed  down 
for  a  while  when  Federal  troops  occupied 
the  imiversity  building.  But  this  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  a  good  year  for 
the  struggling  university  too.  because  of 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act.  Under 
the  Morrill  Act.  the  university  received 
330.000  acres  of  land.  This  was  a  great 
encouragement  for  the  university  for  up 
to  1867  there  was  no  State  appropriation 
for  the  school's  operation.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  act  was  the  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
at  Rolla.  Mo.,  in  1871  as  a  part  of  the 
university.  Also  in  1870,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  was  established  as  a  division 
of  the  university  under  the  provision  of 
the  act. 

Lincoln  University  at  Jefferson  City. 
Mo.,  is  also  a  land-grant  school.  It  was 
established  in  1866  as  Lincoln  Institute 
by  officers  and  men  of  the  62d  and  65th 
Regiments  of  the  U.S.  Colored  Infantry 
as  an  institution  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
newly  freed  Negro.  In  1879,  the  State 
of  Missouri  undertook  the  support  and 
control  of  the  institute  as  a  State  school. 

Under  the  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890, 
Lincoln  became  a  land-grant  college.  In 
1921,  its  name  was  changed  to  Lincoln 
University  and  in  1954.  following  a  ruling 
by  the  Missouri  attorney  general,  the  uni- 
versity was  opened  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Morrill  Act  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  progress  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It 
is  only  proper  that  we  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  this  program  on  this  its  100th 
anniversary. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  who  serve  in  this  body 
often  have  fond  hopes  that  ideas  which 
we  have,  legislation  which  we  sponsor, 
laws  which  we  enact,  will  still  be  effective. 
helpful,  inspiring,  and  useful,  even  after 
100  years.  Perhaps  that  is  often  a  vain 
hope.  However,  today  we  are  honoring 
the  100th  anniversary  of  an  act  which 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  our  country — and 
which  is  doing  much  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  welfare  of  the  world. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  beloved 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  law  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  was  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Justin  S.  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont. This  act  of  Congress  brought  into 
being  the  land-grant  colleges,  which 
today  number  68,  and  which  enroll  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  undergraduate 
students  and  grant  nearly  40  percent  of 
all  doctoral  degrees  in  all  fields  of  study. 

The  land-grant  colleges  are  the 
people's  colleges,  because  they  get  their 
student  body  from  the  modest  homes  of 
average  Americans,  and  their  purpose 
is  to  prepare  informed,  educated  men 
and  women  for  service  to  their 
fellow  man. 

Several  laudatory  speeches  have  been 
made  about  the  high  purpose  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
review  the  objectives  or  the  accomplish- 
ments in  a  general  way.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  today  is  to  review  a  case  his- 
tory of  a  land -grant  college  which  is 
responding  to  the  most  modem  chal- 
lenges facing  the  world,  and  which  is 
serving  the  people  of  America  well  in 
traditional  educational,  technical  train- 
ing, and  other  avenues  of  intellectual 
purs\iits.  That  college  is  South  Dakota 
State  College,  located  in  Brookings, 
S.  Dak. 

I  believe  that  the  land-grant  college 
was  primarily  designed  to  lend  help  to 
areas  like  South  Dako^.  It  brought 
the  college  to  the  doorstep  of  midwestern 
pioneers,  and  provided  opportunities  for 
study  which  might  otherwrise  have  been 
denied  to  many  of  our  citizens. 

The  land -grant  college  also  brought  to 
our  area  teachers,  technicians,  labora- 
tory workers,  who  studied  our  particular 
problems  and  who  tried  to  find  methods 
of  improving  the  economic  opportunities 
for  the  great  agriculture  areas  of  our 
country. 

How  well  South  Dakota  State  College 
has  hved  up  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
land-grant  college  is  very  aptly  demon- 
strated by  a  statement  which  I  have 
taken  from  the  1962  Pact  Book  on  that 
college.  Under  the  subtitle  "Philosophy 
of  the  College,"  the  following  informa- 
tion is  set  out : 

The  philosophy  of  South  Dakota  State 
College  is  reflected  in  Its  aims  and  pur- 
poses: To  provide  professional  and  voca- 
tional training  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
engineering,  home  economics,  pharmacy, 
nursing,  and  the  sciences  and  arts  on  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels;  to 
provide  citizenship  training  and  general  edu- 
cation essential  for  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  to 
promote,  through  extracurricular  activities, 
student  self -development  in  cooperation  and 
leadership;  to  promote  and  conduct  research 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  en- 
gineering, home  economics,  and  science;  to 
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promote  and  conduct  statewide  programs 
In  practical  education  for  the  youth  and 
adults  of  South  Dakota  In  agriculture,  home- 
making,  and  other  vocational  pursuits. 

South  Dakota  State  College— like  all 
land-grant  colleges — places  great  stress 
on  the  idea  that  it  is  there  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  our  State.  School 
authorities  say,  and  I  believe  with  accu- 
racy, that  the  activities  of  State  colleges 
touch  the  lives  of  practically  every  South 
Dakotan.  They  claim  that  it  is  almost 
Impossible  to  find  any  f>erson  in  the  State 
who  does  not  have  some  connection, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  col- 
lege. What  a  wonderful  purpose  the 
faculty  and  students  of  our  South  Da- 
kota land-grant  college  serve. 

One  of  the  information  booklets  which 
I  have  obtained  from  South  Dakota  State 
College  has  outlined  what  some  of  these 
services  are.  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  all 
of  them,  but  I  think  the  value  of  the  col- 
lege to  our  citizens  of  the  State  is  vividly 
and  significantly  set  out  under  the  por- 
tion of  the  story  relating  to  extension 
work  and  special  services.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  these  pertinent 
paragraphs  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

nCPHOVTNO  THE  CODS THBOt7GH  EXTENSION 

Most  people  will  help  themselves  If  they 
are  shown  the  way. 

Bringing  knowledge  to  farmers,  ranchers, 
and  their  families.  In  a  form  which  they  can 
adapt  to  their  dally  tasks.  Is  the  way  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  helps  South  Ete- 
kotans  Improve  the  odds. 

Faith  In  the  ability  of  people  to  work  to- 
gether In  mapping  their  own  destiny  Is  at 
the  core  of  ttie  extension  program,  a  truly 
cooperative  arrangement  Involving  State 
Ctollege,  the  Federal  Government,  and  South 
Dakota  counties. 

Local  people  In  each  county  determine  the 
problems  which  need  to  be  solved.  The 
county  extension  agent  and  home  demon- 
stration agent,  located  at  the  local  level,  then 
help  the  people  marshal  their  resources  to 
get  the  Jobs  done.  Often  these  extension 
workers  are  called  professors  at  the  graas- 
roots. 

Infonnal.  out -of -school  education  helps 
the  people  solve  their  everyday  problem.^ 
and  take  advantage  of  opportunities  through 
Individual  and  community  action. 

Extension  activities  fall  into  three  areas — 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  4-H. 
Theses  are  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  rural 
people,  but  nonfarm  families  can  also  get  the 
advice  on  such  topics  as  homemaklng.  con- 
sumer buying,  gardening,  lawns,  and  land- 
scaping. 

The  grassroots  professor  has  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  State  College  at  his  fingertips  if 
needed  to  help  solve  local  problems.  He  can 
call  upon  extension  subject  matter  special- 
ists at  the  college  or  the  research  staff. 

The  county  agent  brings  people  together 
on  the  local  level  so  they  can  plan  the  work 
to  be  done.  As  an  expert  who  keeps  up  on 
new  trends  and  Ideas,  he  often  Is  asked  for 
advice  and  counsel.  He  helps  local  leaders 
ixcantze  4-H  clubs  and  other  groups.  He 
btips  them,  locate  Information  to  solve  local 
problems. 

To  get  a  better  Idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
pH-ogram  In  the  State,  here  are  some  statis- 
tics for  a  recent  year: 

More  than  half  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
fathers  and  mothers  In  South  Dakota  par- 
ticipated In  one  or  more  of  tb«  extension 
programs. 


Eighteen  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  ac- 
tive in  4-H  clubs. 

Nearly  19,000  homemakers  were  members 
of    home   demonstration   study    group*. 

More  than  7.000  educational  meetings  were 
held  with  an  attendance  of  301,271. 

County  and  home  agents  made  31.121 
farm  and  home  calls. 

A  total  of  127,479  persons  visited  extension 
ofBcea  seeking  information. 

Hundreds  of  field  demonstrations  were 
given. 

Agents  prepared  more  than  15,000  newa  ar- 
ticles, radio  broadcasts,  and  television  pro- 
grams. 

Nearly  400,000  educational  bulletins  were 
distributed  to  South  Dakotans. 

The  extension  service  has  taken  the  lead 
in  conmaunlty  and  area  development  pro- 
grams In  which  the  people  are  mustering 
their  resources  to  hold  their  own  and  make 
progress  In  a  modern  and  changing  world.  It 
Is  promoting  development  of  water  con- 
servancy districts. 

As  the  people  of  the  State  try  to  Improve 
their  odds  for  success,  they  look  to  the 
extension  service  to  point  the  way  through 
Information,  planning,  and  leadership. 

IMPBOVINO   THE   OODS THKOUGH   SEXVICX 

Another  way  In  which  State  College  helps 
South  Dakotans  improve  the  odds  Is  through 
service.  Workshops,  short  courses.  Institutes, 
and  other  types  of  meetings  are  held  to  give 
information  on  new  and  current  develop- 
ments In  special  fields. 

Among  the  many  groups  which  benefit 
from  such  meetings  are  school  lunch  cooks, 
highway  engineers,  school  administrators, 
and  school  board  members,  sewage  plant 
operators,  nurses,  teachers,  pharmacists, 
printers,  and  numerous  others. 

Another  type  of  service  Is  called  statewide 
services.  This  Includes  testing  of  soils,  seeds, 
water,  and  diseased  animals — the  type  of 
service  requiring  trained  personnel  and  spe- 
cial equipment  often  not  available  elsewhere. 

In  a  recent  2-ycar  period  41.605  animal 
specimens  were  examined,  12.000  soil  sam- 
ples were  analyzed  so  that  efficient  use 
could  be  made  of  fertilizers,  834  water 
samples  were  tested,  1.370  seed  samples  were 
analyzed,  and  36,613  acres  were  exanuned 
In  seed  certification. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  importance  of  South  Dakota's  land- 
grant  college  to  the  people  of  my  home 
State  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  the 
importance  of  that  institution  to  the 
people  of  the  world  is  becoming  more 
evident. 

In  about  2  weeks,  South  Dakota  State 
College  is  to  begin  a  special  Interna- 
tional seminar  in  soil  and  water  utiliza- 
tion. This  is  a  new  concept  in  interna- 
tional seminars — the  bringing  together 
of  peoples  from  around  the  world  to  at- 
tack the  common  problem  of  food  pro- 
duction through  better  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources.  We  hope  that  this  is 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  seminars  on 
this  and  other  related  problems. 

To  this  pioneer  seminar  are  coming 
54  citizens  from  25  nations.  Their  work 
will  mark  the  first  exchange  of  technical 
information  on  the  whole  range  of  soil 
and  water  utilization,  including  the  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  a  country  which  adopts  work- 
able conservation  projects. 

South  Dakota  State  College  has  agreed 
to  host  this  important  event.  The 
president  of  the  college,  H.  M.  Brtggs, 
and  the  entire  faculty  have  htnX,  every 
effort  toward  making  this  event  a  great 
success.    Numberless  man-hours  of  vol- 


untary work  has  gone  into  the  planning 
phases.  The  schedule  of  events  will  In- 
clude, not  only  discussions,  but  many 
field  trips  which  will  carry  the  visitors 
to  a  variety  of  areas  where  soil  and 
water  utilization  techniques  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. South  Dakota  offers  some  of 
the  very  best  demonstration  projects  of 
this  kind. 

This  seminar  Is  not  aimed  solely  at  the 
technical  training  level — but  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  provide  guidance  to  legisla- 
tive and  executive  department  leaders 
who  make  policy  in  their  own  countries, 
and  who,  after  returning,  will  be  able  to 
implement  some  of  the  ideas  which  they 
have  gained.  I  may  say  that  our  own 
people  may  learn  many  skills  and  get 
much  information  from  visitors  who  are 
working  on  these  same  problems  in  arid 
and  semiarid  areas  of  the  world. 

But  the  important  thing— and  the 
thing  which  I  wish  to  stress  now—  ..s  that 
a  land-grant  college,  established  for  the 
principle  purpose  of  assisting  areas 
neighboring  it.  has  pushed  back  Its  hori- 
zons to  give  a  helping  hand  to  other 
neighbors  in  other  land.s — giving  fuller 
meaning  to  its  philosophy  and  purpose. 

The  campus  of  State  College  is  pre- 
pared to  welcome  these  visitors.  The 
citizens  of  our  State  are  cooperating  to 
see  that  each  foreign  national  who 
spends  a  month  in  South  Dakota  goes 
home  with  good  impressions  and  happy 
memories  of  his  visit  here.  This  dem- 
onstration of  typical,  friendly  midwest- 
em  life  should  be  inspiring  to  everyone 
who  attends  the  seminar.  We  sincerely 
hope  the  broad  goals  of  peace  through 
understanding  will  be  achieved  in  some 
measure  by  this  visit. 

And  from  a  more  selfish  viewpoint, 
we  hope  that  information  gleaned  from 
the  seminar  will  assist  other  peoples, 
now  dependent  on  us  for  food  and  for- 
eign aid.  in  building  their  own  econo- 
mies and  thus  lessen  the  demands  on  the 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  this  manner  tlmt  South  Da- 
kota State  College — a  land-grant  col- 
lege— fulfills  a  need  in  a  modern  w^orld. 

Indeed,  this  chain  of  land-grant  col- 
leges provides  one  of  the  best  means  of 
supplying  information  to  foreign  na- 
tionals. It  is  a  network  through  which 
our  Government  officials  can  work  effi- 
ciently and  effectively,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  Cannon  Hearnc,  director  of 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  Training  Divi- 
sion, that  South  Dakota  State  College 
and  all  other  land-grant  coUegea  have 
done  splendid  work  in  this  field — coop- 
erating in  our  giant  effort  to  help  others 
help  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  promote  the  philosophy  of  the  ex- 
change-of -persons  programs  which  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  well  that  Congress 
eulogizes  the  work  of  a  former  colleague 
today.  I  predict  that  100  years  from 
today  others  who  follow  us  will  pay  hom- 
age, as  we  are  doing,  to  the  great  idea 
of  Justin  Morrill  and  to  the  wwk  which 
the  land -grant  colleges  of  America  will 
have  carried  on. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  at  this  point,  a  brief  history  of  South 
Dakota  State  College  and  an  article  on 
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the  purpose  of  South  Dakota  State  Col- 
lege, which  appears  in  the  general  cata- 
log of  that  Institution — ^whlch  stands  as  a 
living  memorial  U>  the  memory  of  Justin 
Morrill  and  the  Liind-Grant  College  Act. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkxmid. 
as  follows: 

HisTowcAL  Sketch 

ESTABI.IHH  MEKT 

An  act  of  the  TierritorUl  legislature,  ap- 
proved February  21,  1881.  provided  that  "an 
agricultural  college  for  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota be  established  at  Brookings,  provided 
that  a  tract  of  land  not  leas  than  80  acres  be 
secured  and  donated  to  the  Territory  of 
Dakota." 

The  legislature  of  1888  provided  for  the 
erecUon  of  the  first  buUdlng.  This  building, 
now  known  as  the  Central  Building,  was 
opened  for  use  September  24,  1884. 

The  enabUng  act  admitting  the  SUte  of 
South  Dakota,  approved  February  22,  1889. 
provided  that  I30J0OO  acres  of  land  be 
granted  for  the  use  and  suppcnt  of  the  agri- 
cultural college,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  making  donations  of  land  for 
such  purpose.  The  acts  of  Congress  referred 
to  are  prlmarUy  the  act  of  July  2,  1862, 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  providing  that 
30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  repre- 
sentative In  Congress  be  given  to  each  State 
toward  "the  endowment,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college,  where  the 
leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  Including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agrlcxilture  and 
mechanic  arts."  By  the  enabling  act  of  1889 
Congress  granted  to  South  Dakota  for  the 
•ertcultural  college  40,000  additional  acres, 
in  lieu  of  a  grant  that  had  been  made  to  the 
new  States  in  1841.  Thus  the  total  land 
grant  for  the  af^ctiltural  college  was 
160,000  acres. 

In  the  Morrill  Act  of  1863,  such  colleges 
were  spoken  of  as  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  In  order  that  the  name 
might  more  nearly  conform  to  the  object 
for  which  the  collage  was  established,  the 
laglslature  of  1907  changed  the  name  from 
•Tlie  Agricultural  Cbllege  of  South  DakoU" 
to  "The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts." 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  was 
organised  In  1887,  under  the  Hatch  Act  of 
Congress,  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  experiment  stations  In 
connection  with  agrtcxiltiu-al  colleges.  These 
stations  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  experiments  and  research  In  con- 
nection with  all  branches  of  the  home  and 
agricultural  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  various  condi- 
tions and  needs  of  the  respective  States.  It 
is  also  their  object  Id  aid  In  diffusing  among 
the  people  useful  sad  practical  information 
In  all  subjects  connected  with  homes  and 
agriculture.  The  3outh  Dakota  station  con- 
ducts Its  Investigations  chiefly  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  livestock,  dairying,  soils,  field 
experiments  with  crops,  greenhouse  work, 
trees  and  small  frulu.  injurious  Insects, 
chemistry  of  plant  growth,  and  foods. 

puaposcs 

In  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Act  of  Congress  of  1862,  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  in  1889.  "bound  Itself  legally  and 
morally  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grants  and  annuities  were  Intended." 
The  purposes  of  this  so-called  Land-Grant 
fimiags  Act  are  "t%e  endowment,  support. 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
(within  each  State)  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
art  related  to  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts, 


In  such  a  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe  In  order  to 
promote  the  Uberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  Industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life." 

The  South  Dakota  Code  In  1939  carries  a 
statement  of  purposes  which  originally  ap- 
peared In  the  Session  Laws  of  Dakota  Terri- 
tory In  1887  and  which  reads  as  follows. 

"The  purpose  of  this  Institution  Is  to  af- 
ford practical  Instruction  In  agriculture  and 
the  natural  sciences  cormected  therewith, 
and  also  the  sciences  which  bear  directly 
upon  industrial  arts  and  pursuits." 

South  Dakota  SUte  CoUege  accepts  these 
statements  of  purpose  as  fundamental,  but 
of  necessity  takes  account  of  the  tremendous 
changes  In  conditions  since  1862.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  have  since  be- 
come applied  sciences  and  corresponding 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  the  sciences  and 
their  applications.  The  right  of  women  to 
educational  opportunities  has  become  an 
established  principle  and  is  recognized  In 
this  college  by  placing  homemaklng  and 
nursing  on  a  par  with  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  by  providing  other  career 
opportunities  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 
In  addition,  the  college  accepts  responsibility 
for  the  promotion  of  research,  adult  and 
youth  education  as  authorized  by  Federal 
and  State  laws  passed  subsequently  to  those 
mentioned  above. 

Thiis,  stated  in  terms  of  modem  condi- 
tions, but  within  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill 
Act  and  the  early  legislative  acts  of  South 
Dakota,  the  purposes  of  State  college  are 
(1)  to  provide  professional  and  vocational 
training  In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, home  economics,  pharmacy,  nursing, 
and  the  sciences  and  arts  on  t>oth  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  levels;  (2)  to  pro- 
vide citizenship  training  and  general  educa- 
tion essential  for  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  way  of  life; 
(3)  to  promote,  through  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, student  self-development  in  coop- 
eration and  leadership;  (4)  to  promote  and 
conduct  research  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economics 
and  science;  (5)  to  promote  and  conduct 
statewide  programs  In  practical  education 
for  the  youth  and  adults  of  South  Dakota 
In  agriculture,  homemaklng,  and  other  Toea- 
tlonal  pursuits. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  are  privileged  to  commemorate 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Morrill  Land -Grant  College  Act — a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  act  led  to  the  development 
of  the  land -grant  college  system  which 
has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  America  and  in  the  development 
of  the  United  States  to  its  present  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  vis- 
ualize the  state  of  higher  education  prior 
to  1862.  Educational  opportunity  was, 
for  the  most  part,  limited  to  those  privi- 
leged by  birth,  by  social  status,  and  by 
wealth.  College  curriculums  were  vm- 
changed  for  a  period  of  200  years,  from 
the  inception  of  the  first  college,  and 
frozen  into  a  traditional  mold  designed 
for  members  of  traditional  professions 
and  leisure  classes.  The  term  "higher 
education,"  if  applied  to  these  early  in- 
stitutions, must  be  with  tongue  in  cheek. 
I>en  the  Harvard  of  the  1850's  was  char- 
acterized by  Louis  Agassiz  as  "a  re- 
spectful high  school  where  they  taught 
the  dregs  of  learnings." 

The  State  of  New  York  claims  credit 
for  what  was  probably  the  real  forerun- 
ner   of    land-grant    colleges.    In    1824 


Steven  Van  Rensselaer  founded  an  in- 
stitute, which  still  bears  his  name,  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  to  "apply  science  to  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life."  His  principal  ob- 
jective was  "to  qualify  teachers  for 
instructing  sons  and  daughters  c^  farm- 
ers and  of  mechanics  in  the  application 
of  experimental  chemistry,  philosophy, 
and  natural  history  to  agriculture,  do- 
mestic economy,  the  arts,  and  manufac- 
tures." 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  the  founding  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity which  was  authorized  in  1866  and' 
opened  October  7.  1868.  Since  this  time 
Cornell  has  gained  world  recognition  and 
standing  for  its  contributions  to  agricul- 
ture and  many  other  fields. 

Mr.  President,  the  contributions  of 
land-grant  colleges  are  too  numerous  to 
list  in  detail.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that 
our  agricultural  productivity  is  unparal- 
leled in  world  history,  that  our  problem 
today  is  how  best  to  use  this  abundance 
rather  than  to  prevent  starvation,  a  fact 
that  today  we  are  sharing  our  abundance 
witti  those  less  fortunate  in  other  coun- 
tries. One  Americtm  farmer  produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  26  others — 
an  efficiency  ratio  unmatched  throughout 
the  world.  All  of  these  blessings  are  due 
in  immeasurable  degree  to  our  land -grant 
colleges.  Other  significant  contributions 
include  tho  discovery  of  streptomycin; 
development  of  the  television  tube  and 
the  first  cyclotron;  research  in  space, 
rockets,  and  rocket  fuels ;  control  of  l)ot- 
ulism  for  the  canning  industry;  and  find- 
ings responsible  for  the  beginnings  and 
growth  of  the  ceramics,  wood  pulp,  and 
soybean  processing  industries.  The  value 
to  America  of  land -grant  research  con- 
tributions alone  exceeds  by  many  times 
the  total  amount  expended  on  these  col- 
leges since  they  came  into  being. 

This  year  our  land -grant  colleges  are 
assessing  and  evaluating  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  first  century,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  basking  in  the  glow  of  praise 
for  a  job  well  done,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  more  clearly  their  special 
responsibility  to  this  country  and  the 
world  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
100  years  ago  today,  an  act  of  Congress 
which  revolutionized  higher  education 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act  offered  to  every  State  30,000  acres 
of  Federal  land,  or  land  scrip,  for  each 
of  its  Members  of  Congress,  to  be  sold  to 
endow  at  least  one  college  in  each  State, 
"where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life."  I  am 
glad  today  to  help  pay  tribute  to  the 
68  land-grant  colleges,  at  least  one  in 
each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Being  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  lazKl  of 
colleges,  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
Iowa's  own  land-grant  institution,  the 
deservedly  famous  and  widely  respected 
Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and 
Technology,  at  Ames,  Iowa. 
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A  century  ago,  Americans  dreamed  of 
a  new  sort  of  education,  tailored  to  the 
industrial  revolution  and  to  new  prob- 
lems of  a  great  new  nation.  Where  col- 
leges and  universities  had  confined  them- 
selves to  classical  studies  and  training 
for  professions  such  as  teaching,  the 
ministry,  medicine  and  law,  it  was  now 
proposed  that  they  meet  more  directly 
the  practical  needs  of  all  citizens  and  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  individual.  Ameri- 
cans particularly  wanted  emphasis  on 
research  and  instruction  which  would 
increase  agricultural  production  and  im- 
prove nu^l  living  conditions,  as  well  as 
research  and  instruction  in  technology 
and  engineering. 

lowans  believed  in  this  new  philosophy, 
and  almost  from  the  beginning  of  state- 
hood in  1846  they  discussed  the  estab- 
hshment  of  an  agricultural  college. 
Three  young  and  progressive  Iowa  farm- 
ers, Benjamin  F.  Gue.  Robert  A.  Richard- 
son, and  Ed  Wright,  drafted  a  bill  to 
create  such  a  college,  and  the  bill  be- 
came law  under  the  signature  of  Gov. 
Ralph  P.  Lowe  on  March  22.  1858 — the 
birthdate  of  the  institution  which  is  now 
the  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

The  Iowa  General  Assembly  was  the 
first  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Morrill 
Land -Grant  Act — 240,000  acres  of  land, 
on  September  11,  1862.  For  the  100 
years  since.  Iowa  State  University  has 
been  a  leader  in  land-grant  affairs. 
During  that  time  it  has  become  a  great 
scientific  and  technological  university, 
and  holds  many  'firsts. " 

Iowa  State  University  was  the  first 
land-grant  institution  to  admit  women 
from  the  beginning.  It  offered  the  first 
course  in  home  economics,  in  the  1870's, 
and  established  the  first  experimental 
kitchen.  It  today  has  the  largest  pro- 
gram in  the  home  economics  area  found 
ansrwhere  in  the  world. 

Iowa  State  was  the  first  to  establish 
a  2-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine, 
In  1879. 

It  has  long  since  been  increased  to  a 
4-year  veterinary  school,  and  for  a  long 
time  has  been  the  leading  veterinary 
school  in  the  world. 

In  1904,  Iowa  State  was  the  first — 
with  Illinois — to  organize  its  engineering 
research  into  an  engineering  experiment 
station. 

Iowa  State  took  the  lead  in  teaching 
and  research  in  agriculture.  Its  faculty 
almost  from  the  beginning  worked  with 
all  Iowa  through  institutes  and  short 
courses  In  various  parts  of  the  State. 
It  developed  the  first  pattern  of  the  ex- 
tension service  in  agricultiu-e  and  home 
economics  now  used  nationwide. 

It  began  early  to  work  with  farm  youth 
in  what  later  became  the  4-H  movement. 

Iowa  State  has  achieved  wide  fame  in 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
Iowa  State  scientists  were  among  the 
keymen  who  solved  the  problems  of  pro- 
ducing uranium  and  developing  the 
atomic  bomb  during  World  War  n.  A 
major  laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  now  on  the 
campus  as  part  of  the  Iowa  State  Insti- 
tute for  Atomic  Research,  and  the  ABC 
Is  currently  completing  $6  million  of  new 
construction. 
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Near  Ames,  the  AgrlciUtural  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  creating  a  $16  million  national 
animal  disease  laboratory  which  will 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  uni- 
versity. Location  of  the  new  laboratory 
at  Ames  comes  in  part  as  recognition  of 
the  excellent  programs  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, veterinary  medicine  and  basic 
science  at  Iowa  State  University,  as  well 
as  the  extensive  collections  of  scientific 
journals  in  its  hbrary. 

In  1960.  the  university  began  operation 
of  a  technical  institute  within  the  college 
of  engineering.  The  institute  trains  the 
type  of  highly  skilled  technician  who  is 
much  in  demand  in  Iowa's  expanding 
industrial  economy.  Thus  the  Iowa  State 
University  of  Science  and  Technology, 
which  has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  10,000  students,  continues 
to  expand  and  to  develop  new  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Iowa  and  of  the 
Nation. 

Indeed,  the  horizons  of  this  university 
do  not  stop  with  our  shores — they  ex- 
pand to  Peru,  where  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity assisted  the  Peruvian  Government 
in  a  study  of  legal  and  economic  aspects 
of  land  reform,  to  India,  where  the 
university  cooperated  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Boroda  University  in 
putting  the  science  of  home  economics  to 
work  more  effectively  for  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, and  to  many  other  countries,  where 
the  phrase  "I'm  from  Iowa"  brings 
warmth  to  the  host's  smile  and  welcome. 

As  the  land-grant  institutions  observe 
their  100th  anniversary,  they  number 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  Nations  col- 
leges. Yet  they  enroU  20  percent  of  the 
Nations  undergraduate  students  and 
grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  doctoral 
degrees  in  every  field  of  study.  Still 
quality  has  not  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  quantity— of  the  42  living  Nobel 
Prize  Winners  who  were  educated  in  the 
United  States.  25  received  one  or  more 
degrees  at  a  land-grant  university 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing some  of  the  most  trying  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  the  American  Congress  acted 
on  a  proposal  of  Representative  Justin 
Morrill  and  established  what  became 
some  of  the  most  meaningful  precedents 
in  the  history  of  our  Union.  Passage  of 
the  Morrill  Act  for  land-grant  colleges, 
and  its  signing  by  President  Lincoln  on 
July  2.  1862,  were  acts  of  faith.  Even  as 
an  ideological  chasm  threatened  to  di- 
vide the  Nation  permanently,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  demonstrated 
their  faith  in  our  federal  system,  and  in 
the  people  In  the  several  States  to  estab- 
lish a  type  of  popular  higher  education 
that  would  further  the  general  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Morrill  Act.  by  providing  that 
Federal  lands  be  conveyed  to  the  States 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  to  promote  "liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life."  changed  the 
mode  of  American  higher  education 
Before  the  Morrill  Act.  pnly  about  1  or  2 
percent  of  college-age  men  were  en- 
rolled In  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  they  were  pursuing  a  narrow 
curriculum  of  classical  languages,  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  mathematics  in 


order  to  prepare  for  four  basic  profes- 
sions: the  ministry,  teaching,  law.  and 
medicine.  Land-grant  colleges  not  only 
broadened  curriculums  to  develop  many 
kinds  of  human  abilities,  but  brought  a 
new  emphasis  on  research  and  a  more 
rigorous  and  productive  approach  to 
American  academic  life.  The  results  are 
well  known.  Although  the  68  land-grant 
colleges  comprise  only  4  percent  of  all 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  coun- 
try, and  20  percent  of  the  students,  they 
grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  the  doc- 
toral degrees  awarded  annually,  and  25 
of  the  42  livlxig  American  Nobel  Prize 
winners  who  studied  In  this  country 
earned  degrees  at  land-grant  institutions. 
Land-grant  colleges  also  led  the  way. 
along  with  other  State  universities  and 
colleges,  in  breaking  the  tie  between 
education  and  the  church.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  various  States, 
the  land-grant  colleges  scrupulously 
avoid  sponsoring  any  particular  sect  or 
creed. 

Through  their  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  and  extension  divisions, 
land-grant  colleges  have  brought  the 
fruits  of  research  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  who  are  not 
able  to  secure  the  benefit  of  on-campus 
training. 

Aside  from  the  precedents  established 
In  the  pattern  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation, the  Morrill  Act  established  the 
precedent  of  cooperative  federalism  in 
being  the  first  long-range  Federal  pro- 
gram to  employ  the  grant-in-aid  device 
While  Individual  States  often  find  it 
difficult  to  build  superhighways  or 
schools  or  hospitals,  there  is  a  real  na- 
tional interest  In  their  doing  those 
things.  That  national  Interest  is  made 
concrete  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid. 
Although  the  first  monetary  grant-in- 
aid  was  not  made  until  1916.  the  grant- 
in-aid  principle  was  clearly  established 
with  the  Morrill  Act  100  years  ago. 

In  1893  the  land-grant  institution  In 
my  own  State.  Montana  State  College 
began   operation   in   Bozeman.     Today 
Montana  State  College  offers  work  lead- 
ing   to   bachelor's,   masters,   doctor  of 
education,  and  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
grees.   It  is  composed  of  schools  of  agri- 
culture,   education,    engineering,    home 
economics,  nursing,  art.  letters  and  sci- 
ence, and  the  graduate  division.     The 
college  operates  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  and  seven  branch  stations 
the  Western  Montana  Branch  Station 
Corvallis;  the  Central  Montana  Branch 
Station,  Mocassin;  the  Huntley  Branch 
Station,   Huntley;    the  North  Montana 
Branch  SUtion,  Havre;  the  U.S.  Range 
E.yperiment    Station,    Miles    City;    the 
Eastern  Montana  Branch  Station.  Sid- 
ney;   and   the   Northwestern    Montana 
Branch   Station.   Creston.     Montanans 
have  always  been  justly  proud  of  our 
State  college;   It  represents   the  land- 
grant  tradition  well  in  our  State 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  a  milestone  in  higher  edu- 
cation. One  hundred  years  ago  today 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act.  better  known  as  the 
Morrill  Act,  for  its  author,  Representa- 
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tlve — and  later  sihator — Justin  Morrill, 
and  ushered  in  a  complete  new  concept 
of  higher  education.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  a  century  are  numerous  and 
extraordinary,  and  certainly  due  our 
recognition. 

The  Morrill  Act  gave  impetus  to  the 
real  beginnings  of  badly  needed  higher 
education.  Primarily.  It  broke  the  finan- 
cial barriers  and  opened  the  doors  to 
education  for  all  those  who  had  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  learn — an  unprece- 
dented feat  in  world  history.  Because 
of  this  base-broadening,  it  has  been  an 
important  factor  as  well  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  American  democracy  and  lead- 
ership. Furthermore,  It  opened  wide 
the  doors  to  research  of  all  types;  and 
among  its  fruits  have  been  major  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation's  economic  well- 
being. 

The  purpose  of  the  MorrlU  Act.  In  its 
own  words,  was  to  provide  for  "the  en- 
dowment, support,  and  maintenance  of 

at   least   one   college — In   each  State 

where  the  leading  object  shall  be.  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  In  order  to  promote  tlie 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act.  each  State 
received  a  grant  of  Federal  land,  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  30.000  acres 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  at  the  time. 
The  income  from  the  sale  of  the  land 
provided  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
continuing  support  of  the  colleges.  My 
Bute's  share  was  150.000  acres— an 
amount  from  which  Callfomians  have 
reaped  manifold  benefits. 

I  think  the  response  to  the  Morrill 
Act  was  indicative  of  the  need  of  the 
time.  Within  9  years,  36  States,  includ- 
ing California,  had  established  Federal 
land-grant  colleges.  Today  there  are 
68  such  colleges  and  universities. 

While  the  relative  number  of  land- 
grant  colleges  is  actually  small — 3.4  per- 
cent of  all  our  American  colleges  and 
universities— they  are  educating  20  per- 
cent of  our  college  population.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California,  for  example,  of 
which  we  in  California  are  mighty  proud, 
has  an  enrollment  on  7  campuses  of 
more  than  53,000— making  it  the  largest 
university  complex  in  the  United  States. 

Land-grant  colleges.  In  addition, 
award  40  percent  of  all  doctorate  de- 
grees. Including  all  those  in  agriculture 
and  about  one-half  of  all  doctorates  in 
the  sciences,  engineering,  and  In  the 
health  professions.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges also  contribute  significantly  to  the 
training  of  future  Reserve  and  Regular 
officers  of  our  armed  services  through 
ROTC  programs. 

This  record  of  achievement  Is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  All  our  society,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  has  been  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  land-grant  system.  When 
the  act  was  passed  in  1862,  only  1  out  of 
1,500  youngsters  went  to  college.  Today 
one  out  of  three  goes,  and  land-grant 
colleges  have  filled  a  gap.  The  Nation 
Is  up  against  vast  educational  demands 
again.    College  enrollments  are  expected 
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to  double  in  the  next  10  shears.  Hope- 
fully, this  remarkable  system  can  guide 
us  to  meet  the  vast  challenges  In  bringing 
educational  opportunities  within  the 
reach  of  still  more  of  our  capable  youth. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, July  2  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Lincoln's  signing  of  the 
Morrill  Land-Grant  Act.  A  milestone  In 
the  history  of  public  education,  the  act 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  at  least 
one  college  in  each  State  by  endowments 
obtained  through  the  selling  of  Federal 
land.  At  present  there  68  such  Institu- 
tions, located  in  all  of  the  50  States  and 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

Since  the  Presidential  proclamation  a 
year  ago  requesting  the  celebration  of 
this  significant  centennial,  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  has  sponsored  a  variety 
of  programs  aimed  at  assessing  the  evo- 
lution of  land -grant  colleges  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  problems  which  higher  edu- 
cation in  general  confronts  today.  The 
centennial  program  has  occasioned  con- 
ferences, lecture  tours,  publications, 
films,  television  series,  opinions  of  for- 
ei.em  observers,  and  seminars  of  local 
citizens,  all  of  which  have  helped  to  eval- 
uate the  three  facets  of  the  land-grant 
college  effort — teaching,  research,  and 
pubUc  service. 

Today  it  Is  fitting  for  us  to  join  the 
138  national  organizations  and  the  many 
individuals,  both  American  and  foreign. 
In  commemorating  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act.  Let  us  review  the  natxire  of 
the  land-grant  colleges. 

We  tend  to  take  for  granted  our  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  But  we  cannot 
forget  that  this  system  is  the  result  of 
a  lengthy  evolution.  In  the  times  when 
the  Morrill  Act  was  conceived,  most 
American  colleges  had  been  founded  by 
religious  denominations  and  were  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  teaching  men  the 
so-called  professions,  following  the  Eu- 
ropean tradition.  The  Morrill  Act.  then, 
was  revolutionary  in  its  emphasis  on 
practical  education,  especially  in  the 
study  of  agriculture.  The  men  who  orig- 
inated the  act  had  an  eye  for  the  future. 

Justin  Morrill  knew  from  personal  ex- 
perience the  needs  of  the  working  Amer- 
ican.   He  wrote — 

My  sympathies  are  all  for  the  working 
man.  I  wa«  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  know 
how  to  plant  corn,  to  pull  flax,  and  to  dig 

potatoes. 

No  longer  strict  imitators.  Americans 
had  launched  their  own  Ideas  of  educa- 
tion, of  which  they  can  be  justly  proud. 
As  Andrew  White,  former  Cornell  Uni- 
versity president,  has  said — 

It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  service  which  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  with  those  of  Hamilton 
In  advocating  the  Constitution,  of  Jefferson 
In  acquiring  Louisiana,  and  of  Clay  in  giving 
us  a  truly  American  policy.  Mr.  Morrill's 
service  is  the  more  noteworthy  when  we 
consider  the  time  It  was  rendered,  the  dark- 
est period  of  the  ClvU  War. 

The  contributions  of  the  land-grsmt 
colleges  to  agriculture  through  educa- 
tion and  research  have  been  Immense, 
and  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
which   these  colleges  have  cooperated 


closely  and  fruitfully,  is  also  celebrating 
Its  centennial  this  year. 

The  history  of  the  land -grant  system 
has  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  quantity  of  students  must  de- 
crease the  quality  of  learning.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  42  American  Nobel  Prize  Win- 
ners who  studied  in  this  country  earned 
their  degrees  in  land-grant  Institutions. 
In  1862  one  American  In  1.500  went  to 
college.  Today  one  out  of  three  high 
school  graduates  attends  college  and 
land-grant  colleges  graduate  more  than 
one -fifth  of  these  students. 

Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  in  general  of 
the  achievements  of  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem. But  it  is  Important  to  see  In  detail 
what  they  have  accomplished,  and  I 
would  like  to  cite  as  one  example  the 
accomplishments  of  Rutgers  University, 
of  which  I  am  a  graduate  and  former 
trustee. 

In  1864  the  New  Jersey  State  legisla- 
ture established  the  Rutgers  Scientific 
School  as  the  State's  land-grant  college. 
It  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  no 
race,  no  religion,  no  economic  back- 
ground, could  prohibit  the  prospective 
student's  entry  into  the  institution,  and 
it  has  held  to  this  principle.  In  the  last 
century  Rutgers  has  made  many  signif- 
icant contributions  to  agricultural  and 
technical  knowledge. 

Rutgers  University  is  only  one  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  and  if  one  multiplies 
Its  achievements  by  the  nearly  70  land- 
grant  colleges  now  in  existence,  one  can 
appreciate  the  tremendous  progress  they 
have  made  in  the  past,  and  are  still 
making,  and  will  continue  to  make  In  the 
future.  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  land-grant  colleges  for  their  eager 
shouldering  of  responsibilities  for  educa- 
tion in  a  constantly  changing  society. 
Theirs  has  been  a  most  effective  method 
for  Insuring  equality  of  opportimity  in 
American  education. 

MOtUtX.      ACT     CEKTKNNIAI,      AXW      tJilTa-GRAMT 

BKNEFITS   TO    MISSOURI 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  centennial  of  one  of  the 
great  events  in  American  history — an 
event  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  basic 
steps  which  the  Congress  has  taken  to 
assure  that  democracy  would  grow  and 
fiourish. 

On  July  2,  1862,  President  Uncoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Act  which  made  It 
possible  for  Institutions  throughout  the 
country  to  provide  education  for  all  who 
had  ability  and  the  desire  to  learn. 

The  State  of  Missouri  was  an  early 
beneficiary  of  this  far-reaching  and 
significant  congressional  action.  The 
University  of  Missouri,  which  was 
created  in  1839,  was  closed  down  for  a 
while  during  1862,  when  Federal  troops 
occupied  the  xmiversity  building.  Under 
the  act__of  that  year,  however,  the  univer- 
sity received  330.000  acres  of  land,  the 
proceeds  from  which  were  to  be  used  for 
the  development  of  Instructional  facili- 
ties in  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts. 

The  importance  of  the  Morrill  Act  to 
our  university  can  be  seen  when  it  is 
realized  that  until  1867  there  was  no 
State  appropriation  for  xmiversity  opera- 
tion. The  College  of  Agriculture  was 
established  in  1870;  and  another  im- 
mediate result  of  the  Morrill  Act  was 
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the  establishment  of  the  now  world- 
famous  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 
at  Rolla,  Mo.,  in  1871. 

Under  the  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890, 
Lincoln  University  at  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  became  a  land-grant  college;  and 
In  the  following  year,  industrial  and 
agricultural  courses  were  made  part  of 
the  curriculum. 

This  Institution — founded  in  1866,  as 
a  school  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  newly 
freed  Negro — has  grown  and  prospered 
to  become  one  of  the  great  educational 
institutions  of  our  State. 

The  growth  of  both  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  Lincoln  University  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  of  the  act 
which  we  are  commemorating  today. 
The  same  is  true  of  schools  throughout 
our  country,  and  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
as  we  view  the  history  of  the  past  100 
years,  we  also  take  encouragement  from 
the  ever  more  important  role  our  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  will  play 
in  the  future.  For  as  the  demands  on  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning  increase, 
the  goal  of  providing  education  for  all 
who  have  ability  and  who  desire  it  be- 
comes increasingly  diflBcult. 

Those  who  have  worked  closely  with 
these  universities  know  they  will  be  able 
to  fill  this  goal,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
continue  to  give  the  training  which  pro- 
vided our  country  with  25  of  the  42  living 
American  Nobel  Prize  winners. 

I  Join  in  saluting  our  great  land-grant 
Institutions,  and  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  State  of  Missouri  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  celebration  of  this 
event.  Charles  Guggenheiin  &  Associ- 
ates, a  distinguished  motlbn  picture 
company  from  St.  Louis,  has  made  the 
half-hour  centennial  documentary  film 
which  will  be  used  this  year  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years  to  tell  the  land-grant  story. 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellis,  president  Of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing one  of  the  great  events  in  American 
history. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  316  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 
OF  1938 — EXTENSION  OP  TIME 
FOR  FILING  LEASE  TRANSFER- 
RING TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  201. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKKY  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  201)  to  amend  section  316  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  the  time  by  which  a  lease  trans- 
ferring a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  may 
be  filed,  which  was,  on  page  1,  line  9, 
strike  out  all  after  "(1)"  over  through 
and  including  "finds"  on  page  2,  line  1, 
and  insert  "the  Secretary  finds  that". 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senate  passed  this  measure. 
The  House  has  added  a  minor  amend- 
ment which  does  not  change  the  Joint 
resolution  at  all,  and  is  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  who  introduced  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
201. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICi3l.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  this  came  out  by  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  there  is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS  OF  FEDERAL  LAW 
INCORPORATINO  THE  TEXAS  tt 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  3025 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3025)  to  supplement  certain  provisions 
of  Federal  law  Incorporating  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany, which  was.  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  In  nddltlon  to  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  Its  road,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  3.  1871 
(16  Stat.  573).  as  supplemented  by  the  Act 
of  May  2.  1872  (17  Stat.  59),  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1873  (17  Stat.  808) .  the  Act  of  June 
22.  1874  (18  Stat.  197).  and  the  Act  of 
February  9.  1923  (42  Stat.  1223).  The  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  Company  shall  have  the 
right  and  authority,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
any  Act  supplemental  thereto,  to  acquire 
securities  or  stock  of.  or  property  from,  any 
other  carrier. 

Sxc.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  The  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  heretofcwe  fixed 
by  Its  boa:rd  of  directors  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  9,  1923. 
at  »75.000.(K)0  may  be  Increased  at  any  time 
In  such  amounts  as  do  not  result  In  more 
than  $100.(XX),000  of  such  company's  capiui 
stock  outstanding  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  duly 
adopted  In  accordance  with  such  company's 
bylaws  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  In  amo\mt  of  Its  then  out- 
standing capital  stock,  expressed  by  vote  In 
person  or  b?  proxy  at  a  meeting  of  said 
stockholders  called  for  the  purpose  upon 
such  notice  as  such  bylaws  require.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  9,  1923. 
with  respect  to  the  additional  capital  stock 
authorized  by  such  Act  (except  with  respect 
to  the  aggregate  amount  thereof),  shall  bo 
applicable  to  the  additional  capital  stock 
authorized  by  this  Act  and.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock  of 
said  company  and  the  n\imber  of  sharM 
thereof  shall,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  Act,  be  in  such  amount  as  may  be  de- 


termined from  time  to  time  by  resolution  of 
such  company's  board  of  directors  duly 
adopted  in  accordance  with  such  company's 
bylaws  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holders 
of  a  majority  In  amount  of  Its  then  out- 
standing capital  stock,  expressed  by  vote 
in  person  or  by  proxy  at  a  meeting  of  said 
stockholders  called  for  the  purpose  upon 
such  notice  a^  such  bylaws  require. 

Sbc.  3.  All  power  and  authority  granted 
to  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 
by  this  Act.  the  Act  Incorporating  such  com- 
pany, and  Acts  supplemental  thereto,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  any  Acts  supple- 
mental thereto. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  passed  this  bill  with  an 
amendment;  and  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  only  point  Involved  Is  the  name 
of  the  company.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  uses  the  words  "the  company"; 
and  the  word  "The"  is  a  part  of  the 
name  of  the  company.  By  means  of  its 
amendment,  the  House  has  corrected  the 
bill  accordingly. 

Therefore.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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CHURCH  AND  STATE— PRAYER 
SUE  NEEDS  COOL  HEADS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country,  termed  with  af- 
fection "the  Bill  of  Rights,"  were  adopted 
on  the  demand  of  men  who  had  won 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  very  first  amendment  provides : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

America  was  settled  by  men  and  wom- 
en in  search  of  religious  and  political 
liberty.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution 
provided  three  equal  and  coordinate 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government — 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  Arti- 
cle I  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  provides  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state. 

It  is  Important  for  Americans  to  main- 
tain the  constitutional  principle  that  we 
support  Supreme  Court  decisions,  even 
when  we  may  not  agree  with  them.  Our 
Supreme  Court  has  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  interpret  the  laws  of  our 
country. 

Many  letters  and  telegrams  have  come 
to  me  from  my  constituents  critical  of 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  official 
prayers  in  public  schools.  Regarding 
this  and  any  other  decision  of  our  Su- 
preme Court,  any  person  who  urges  dis- 
regard or  violation  of  such  decision  is 
resisting  law  and  order. 

This  decision  held  that  SUte  govern- 
ments or  our  Federal  Government  are 
prohibited  from  prescribing  by  law  "any 
particular  form  of  prayer  which  is  to 
be  used  as  an  ofDcial  prayer  In  carrying 
on  any  program  of  govemmentally  spon- 
sored religious  activity."  Specifically, 
the  decision  states  that  public  author- 
ity— States  and  boards  of  education — 
may  not  compose  prayers  and  require 
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them  to  be  used  In  our  public  schools. 
As  I  read  this  decision,  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit groups  of  parents  from  proposing 
voluntary  prayers  in  schools,  nor  does  it 
prohibit  an  opportunity  for  a  period  of 
silent  prayer  acd  meditation.  This 
would  not  be  violative  of  the  Court's 
decision. 

The  Supreme  C(»urt  rejects  the  use  of 
public  authority  to  support  rehgious 
programs.  It  does  not  reject  private 
initiative. 

It  happens  I  am  a  chuch  member.  I 
fully  agree  with  our  President  in  his 
stated  belief  that  people  should  pray 
more  in  their  homes  and  teach  their 
children  to  do  the  same.  Individual 
citizens,  organizations,  and  various 
churches  should  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  and  behef  in  God. 

Certainly,  this  recent  decision  is  the 
law  and  must  be  obeyed,  except  in  the 
remote  event  that  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  is  amended  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  Itself,  or  until 
and  unless  this  decision  is  overruled  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  fu- 
ture case. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  1,  under  the  caption  "Church 
and  State — Prayir  Issue  Needs  Cool 
Heads."  There  was  a  fine,  thoughtful, 
informative  and  convincing  article  writ- 
ten by  Roscoe  Drummond,  one  of  Amer- 
ica s  foremost  news  analysts,  whose  col- 
umn is  widely  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  and  I  embody  it 
as  part  of  my  renk^irks  on  this  subject. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  li 

CHUaCH    AND    STAlH— Peateb    Issuk    Needs 

Coot  Heads 

(By  Roscat  Drummond) 

There  Is  no  good  alternative  to  accepting 
In  good  spirit  and  food  faith  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  thtt  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits official  prayeis  In  the  public  schools. 

All  of  the  altemiitlves  seem  to  me  dan- 
gerous, unwise,  and  undesirable. 

In  the  first  fiush  if  emotional  distaste  for 
the  Court's  ruling— which  I  confess  to  shar- 
ing— some  Member*  of  Congress  go  so  far 
as  to  imply  that  tht  best  answer  U  refusal 
by  the  State  and  lo<  al  governments  to  abide 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  rely 
on  public  support  to  discredit  Federal  en- 
forcement. 

Nothing  could  be  worse;  nothing  could  be 
more  pernicious;  nothing  could  do  more  to 
undermine  the  teachings  of  a  religiously  rev- 
erential nation.  Tlie  duty  of  the  President 
Is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land — and  he 
will  do  so.  If  Statl^  and  local  governments 
adopt  the  practice  of  deciding  which  laws 
they  will  obey,  how  can  Government  avoid 
the  whirlwind  which  will  come  from  teach- 
ing that  citizens,  too.  can  decide  which  laws 
they  will  obey  and  get  away  with  It? 

I  am  certain  that  Governors,  mayors, 
school  boards,  and  the  public  will  reject 
nullification  as  unworthy,  unworkable,  and 
un-American.  || 

Another  facet  of  the  response  to  the 
Court's  decision  affaotlng  prayer  i^  the  pub- 
lic schools  Is  the  ricurrlng  proposal  that, 
since  some  do  not  lUe  the  Coxu-fs  rulings, 
something  should  be  done  about  the  Court 
Itself;  reduce  the  length  of  term  (now  life- 
time) the  Justices  s«'ve  and  reduce,  if  pos- 
sible. Its  authority  to  determine  what  Is 
constitutional  and  what  is  unconstitutional. 


The  consequence  would  be  chaos — or 
something  worse.  To  reduce  the  length  of 
terms  In  any  meaningful  way  would  put  Into 
the  hands  of  the  President  the  ability  to 
reshape  the  Court  to  suit  his  wishes.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  tried  that  once;  his  Court- 
packing  plan  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

If  Congress  attempts  to  deny  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  right  to  decide  constitu- 
tional questions.  It  simply  means  that  there 
will  be  50  State  courts  deciding  constitu- 
tional questions  every  which  way.  There 
would.  In  effect,  be  50  different  versions  of 
the  Constitution  and  a  long  stride  toward 
a  dls-Unlted  States  of  America. 

A  legal  and  rational  alternative  to  the 
ruling  that  voluntary,  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  In  the  public  schools  is  unconstitu- 
tional is  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
making  voluntary.  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayer  constitutional. 

We  ought  to  be  very  slow  and  very  de- 
liberate before  we  do  anything  to  tamper 
with  one  of  the  most  vital,  fundamental, 
and  distinctive  IngredlenU  of  the  American 
system  of  government — the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the  concept 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  as  the 
happiest  and  best  form  of  a  free  society — as 
does  President  Kennedy — I  woiild  counsel 
those  who  think  they  want  to  amend  the 
first  amendment  (which  erects  the  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  government) 
to  ponder  long  and  prayerfully. 

At  a  time  when  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  in  danger  of 
being  compromised  by  those  who  favor  Fed- 
eral or  State  aid  to  religious-based  schools, 
the  Court's  decision  Is  the  strongest  possible 
security.  It  buttresses  the  Presidents  po- 
sition that  such  aid  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  change 
in  the  first  amendment  which  would  not 
erode  the  principle  and  purpose  for  which 
It  was  put  Into  the  Constitution:  to  keep 
church  out  of  the  state,  to  keep  the  state 
out  of  the  church  to  guarantee  absolute  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  without  giving 
s{}eclal  favor  to  one  religion  or  even  equal 
favors   to   all   religions. 


HOUR  OF  DECISION  FOR  CARE  FOR 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  years  the  ruling  house  of  delegates 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  its  powerful,  big-spending  lobby  in 
Washington  have  been  exerting  every 
effort  to  block  action  on  legislation  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  elderly  with- 
in our  social  security  system. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
compiled  an  Infamous  record  of  opposi- 
tion to  any  and  all  legislation  designed 
to  provide  better  and  cheaper  medical 
facilities  for  the  American  people.  The 
American  Medical  Association  in  the  past 
resisted  free  diagnostic  centers  for  tu- 
berculosis and  cancer.  Red  Cross  blood 
banks.  Federal  aid  to  medical  education, 
voluntary  health  Insurance,  school 
health  services,  and  Federal  aid  to  public 
health. 

Mr.  President,  this  small  band  of  will- 
ful men  who  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  are  using 
any  and  every  tactic  they  can  conceive  of 
to  deny  hospital  care  to  those  Americans 
who  need  it  the  most. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  a  Rotary 
Club  audience.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Annis, 
head  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion speakers  bureau,  stated  that  "the 
Health  Secretary  would  become  a   czar 


of  medicine'  ruling  over  the  health  needs 
of  14  million  'wards  of  the  state'." 

Mr.  President,  the  Insidious  distortion 
by  an  American  Medical  Association  offi- 
cial Is  typical  of  the  deceit  employed  by 
that  organization  to  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  legislation  which  we 
are  to  consider  would  not  make  anyone 
a  "ward  of  the  state."  It  would  do  Just 
the  opposite,  it  would  protect  our  elderly 
citizens  from  being  reduced  to  pauperism 
by  a  prolonged  Illness.  It  would  give 
these  people  an  added  measure  of  Inde- 
pendence and  security.  Patients  would 
be  free  to  select  their  own  doctors  and 
doctors  would  be  free  to  reject  or  accept 
professional  employment  and  to  deter- 
mine details  of  medical  treatment. 
American  Medical  Association  propa- 
ganda notwithstanding,  there  would  be 
no  Government  Intrusion  into  the  tra- 
ditional doctor-patient  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  the  Senate  with 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  needed 
legislation.  I  welcc»ne  this  opportunity 
and  shall  give  the  proposed  amend- 
ments my  strong  support.  I  feel  that 
the  amendments  retain  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  the  King-Anderson  bill  which 
has  been  supported  by  our  President. 
These  amendments  provide  for  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  social  security  system. 
The  social  security — In  other  words,  old- 
age  and  survivors  and  disability  insur- 
ance system — Is  an  actuarially  sound  in- 
surance system.  The  amendments  also 
would  extend  coverage  to  many  persons 
who  are  not  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  This 
will  result  in  a  net  cost  of  $50  million  in 
1964  out  of  general  revenue,  but  this  an- 
nual cost  will  drop  sharply  In  following 
years  and  eventually  disappear.  Those 
elderly  men  and  women  not  presently 
enjoying  coverage  within  our  social  se- 
curity system  number  about  2,500,000. 
Their  life  expectancy  Is  not  projected 
into  the  far  distant  future. 

Purthennore,  it  would  permit  hospi- 
tals to  designate  a  private  organization — 
Blue  Cross  or  a  similar  voluntary  or- 
ganization experienced  in  dealing  with 
hospitals — to  handle  the  more  sensitive 
administrative  functions  of  the  program. 
The  designated  organization  would  re- 
ceive the  bills  for  services  and  pay  them. 
It  would  act  as  an  intermediary  between 
hospitals  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  smoke- 
screen of  fraudulent  arguments  and  un- 
tenable claims  made  by  the  medical 
politicians  who  appear  to  rule  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Let  us 
consider  the  welfare  of  17  million 
Americans  65  years  of  age  or  older  who 
live  in  fear  that  their  economic  well- 
being  will  be  wiped  out  by  a  prolonged 
illness  or  serious  accident,  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  dependent  on  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  relatives,  or  upon 
State  welfare  agenda,  unless  we  pass 
the  bipartisan  supported  amendments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  cosponsored 
by  many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  placed  In  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  David  Lawrence  relating  to  the 
prayer  issue.  Today  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  two  other  very  fine  articles 
which  I  think  clearly  bring  light  into  the 
pictiire.  In  the  present  situation  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  as  to  the 
reading  of  the  language  of  the  decision. 
Perhaps  the  two  articles  I  have  in  mind 
will  add  light  if  people  are  seeking  light 

The  first  article  Is  entitled  "Prayer  Is- 
sue Needs  Cool  Heads,"  and  was  written 
by  Roscoe  Drununond.  It  was  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  on  Sunday,  July  1.  The  second 
article  is  entitled  "Religious  Battle  an 
Old  Story,"  and  was  written  by  Drew 
Pearson  for  the  Washington  Merry-Oo- 
Round. 

It  Is  quite  significant  that  many  people 
do  not  have  the  historical  background 
with  respect  to  why  the  amendment  in 
question  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chttsch  and  Stats — Pkatxe  Issttx  Needs 
Cool  Heads 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
There  la  no  good  alternative  to  accepting 
In  good  spirit  and  good  faith  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits ofBcial  prayers  in  the  public  schools. 

All  of  the  alternatives  seem  to  me  dan- 
gerous, unwise  and  undesirable. 

In  the  first  flush  of  emotional  distaste  for 
the  Cotirt's  ruling — which  I  confess  to  shar- 
ing— some  Members  of  Congress  go  so  far 
as  to  imply  that  the  best  answer  Is  refusal 
by  the  State  and  local  governments  to  abide 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  and  rely  o& 
public  support  to  discredit  Federal  enforce- 
ment. 

Nothing  could  be  worse;  nothing  could  be 
more  pernicious;  nothing  could  do  more  to 
undermine  the  teachings  of  a  religiously  rev- 
erential nation.  The  duty  of  the  President 
is  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land — and  he 
will  do  so.  If  State  and  local  governments 
adopt  the  practice  of  deciding  which  laws 
they  will  obey,  how  can  government  avoid 
the  whirlwind  which  will  come  from  teach- 
ing that  citizens,  too.  can  decide  which  laws 
they  will  obey  and  get  away  with  it? 

I  am  certain  that  Governors,  mayors,  school 
boards  and  the  public  will  reject  nulllflca- 
tlon  as  unworthy,  unworkable  and  un-Ameri- 
can. 

Another  facet  of  the  response  to  the  Court's 
decision  affecting  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  recurring  proposal  that,  since 
some  do  not  like  the  Court's  rulings,  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the  Coxirt  itself; 
reduce  the  length  of  term  (now  lifetime)  the 
Jvistices  serve  and  reduce,  if  possible,  its 
authority  to  determine  what  is  constitu- 
tional and  what  is  unconstitutional. 

The  consequence  would  be  chaos — or 
something  worse.  To  reduce  the  length  of 
terms  In  any  meaningful  way  would  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  President  the  ability 
to  reshape  the  Court  to  sxilt  bis  wishes. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  tried  that  once;  his 
Court-packing  plan  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. 

If  Congress  attempts  to  deny  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  right  to  decide  constltu- 
tlooal  quMUoDs,  It  alix^iy  me«nB  that  there 


will  be  SO  State  courts  deciding  constitutional 
questions  every  which  way.  There  wo\ild.  in 
effect,  be  60  different  versions  of  th«  Con- 
stitution and  a  long  stride  toward  a  dis- 
united States  of  America. 

A  legal  and  rational  alternative  to  the 
ruling  that  voluntary,  nondenominatlonal 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  is  unconstitu- 
tional is  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
making  voluntary,  nondenominatlonal  prayer 
constitutional. 

We  ought  to  be  very  slow  and  very  de- 
liberate before  we  do  anything  to  timper 
with  one  of  the  most  vital,  fundamental  and 
distinctive  Ingredients  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government — the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

As  one  who  strongly  supports  the  concept 
of  separmtlon  of  church  and  sUte  as  the 
happiest  and  best  form  of  a  free  society — as 
does  President  Kennedy— I  would  counsel 
those  who  think  they  want  to  amend  the 
first  amendment  (which  erecU  the  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  government) 
to  ponder  long  and  prayerfully. 

At  a  time  when  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  is  in  danger  of  being 
compromised  by  those  who  favor  Federal  or 
State  aid  to  religious- based  schools,  the 
Court's  decision  is  the  strongest  possible  se- 
curity. It  buttresses  the  President's  posi- 
tion that  such  aid  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  change 
In  the  first  amendment  which  would  not 
erode  the  principle  and  purpose  for  which 
it  was  put  into  the  Constitution:  to  keep 
church  out  of  the  state,  to  keep  the  state 
out  of  the  church  to  guarantee  absolute 
freedom  of  religious  worship  without  giving 
special  favor  to  one  religion  or  even  equal 
favors  to  all  religions. 

RELiGiotTs  Battle  an  Old  Stoet 
( By  Drew  Pearson) 

Near  Orange.  Va.,  Ju«t  south  of  Washing- 
ton, there  is  a  grove  of  ancient  oak  trees 
under  which  was  held  a  meeting  174  years 
ago  which  led  to  last  week's  Supreme  Court 
decision  banning  state  prayers  in  public 
schools. 

It  Is  quite  ft  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees, 
now  made  into  a  park  by  the  Junior  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  the  American  public  has 
almost  forgotten  what  went  on  there.  The 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  wrote  the  opin- 
ion banning  state  prayer,  however,  had  not. 

It  was  near  Orange,  Va.,  that  John  Leland. 
a  criisadlng  Baptist  minister,  sat  down  with 
James  Madison,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  worked  out  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  reads  in  part; 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

Behind  this  first  amendment,  or  the  first 
section  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  as  It  Is  caUed. 
has  been  a  long  struggle  which  many  Amer- 
icans, now  Inclined  to  take  their  current 
freedoms  for  granted,  have  forgotten. 

John  Leland,  the  Baptist  who  helped  pio- 
neer the  first  amendment,  had  migrated  to 
Virginia  from  Grafton,  Mass ,  not  far  from 
Salem  Hill,  scene  of  the  hanging  of  witches. 
He  knew  how  Baptist  Roger  Williams  had 
been  banished  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  how  Quakers  had  been  hanged 
on  Boston  Common  because  they  sought  to 
worship  In  their  own  way.  They  were  hanged 
and  banished  by  the  Puritans  who  had  come 
to  New  England  to  seek  religious  freedom  but 
failed  to  grant  it  to  others. 

In  Massachusetts,  Leland's  marriage  to 
Sally  Devlne  was  not  officially  recognized 
because  It  was  performed  by  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and,  If  he  had  moved  to  Connecti- 
cut, he  could  not  have  been  siire  of  owning 
property  because  the  controlling  Congrega- 
tional Church  sometimes  seized  the  property 
of  non-OongregationaUsta. 


In  Virginia,  the  episcopal  Church,  then 
the  State  church,  was  not  u  fanatical, 
though  It  did  ban  Quakers  and  woxild  not 
permit  Baptists  and  other  religions  to  con- 
duct services.  Virginia  taxes,  however,  were 
collected  for  one  State  church,  and  no 
preacher  could  preach  without  a  State  li- 
cense. 

Before  Leland  arrived  in  Virginia,  another 
Baptist.  James  In^land.  had  been  horse- 
whipped. JaUed.  threatened,  pulled  from  pul- 
pits, ducked  In  ponds,  and  driven  out  of 
town.  Leland  was  a  huge  man  and  fared 
better.  He  preached  8,000  sermons  through- 
out most  of  Virginia.  And  thanks  In  part 
to  his  seal,  partly  to  Increased  tolerance, 
partly  to  the  foresight  of  Thomas  Jeflsrson 
and  Madlaon.  VlrglnU  passed  a  Uw  in  177« 
permitting  anyone  to  preach. 

Tsn  years  later  In  1789,  Jefferson  wrote  a 
provUlon  which  bocamt  Virginia  SUte  law 
and  which  contained  these  stirring  words: 

"We.  ths  OeneriU  Assembly  of  VlrglnU, 
do  enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  suggest  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be 
enforced,  restrained,  molested  or  burdened  In 
his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  be- 
lief; but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  pro- 
fess, and  by  argument  to  malnuin  their 
opinions  In  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the 
same  shall  In  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge  or 
effect  their  civU  capacities." 

But  though  the  batUe  for  reUgious  free- 
dom in  Virginia  was  won,  Ilawachusetts 
did  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  Virginia  and 
the  ConsUtutlon  for  all  the  13  Colonies  had 
not  been  finally  drafted  or  ratified. 

It  was  at  this  point  In  1788  that  John 
Leland  met  with  James  Madison  In  the  grove 
of  oak  trees  near  Orange,  Va. 

Leland  Insisted  there  must  be  a  guarantee 
of  religious  freedom  In  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. Madison  feared  Massachusetts  would 
not  ratify  If  It  Wf-re  Inserted.  Finally,  the 
two  reached  a  compromise.  Madison  was 
not  sure  he  could  become  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Leland  agreed  to 
support  him  for  nomination  as  a  delegate  if 
Madison  would  pledge  that  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  set  up 
guarantees  for  rellglotis  liberty,  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press. 

In  Philadelphia  later,  Madison  carried  out 
his  promise. 

That  was  how  the  constitutional  provision 
was  adopted  which  caused  the  Supreme 
Court  last  week  to  rule,  in  effect,  that  to 
require  Jewish  chUdren  or  nonbellevers  to 
participate  in  a  prayer  drafted  by  the  State 
erf  New  York  Infringed  upon  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion. 


POLICY  STATEMENT  BY  ADJUTANTS 
GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  ever-stronger  nuclear  and 
conventional  defense  force  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Naturally,  this  involves  a  well-balanced 
fighting  force. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
from  Maj.  Oen.  Ralph  J.  Olson  a  policy 
statement  adopted  by  the  Adjutants 
General  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Congress  attempts  to  review — 
and  provide  the  wherewithal  to  fully 
meet — our  needs,  the  statement  of  pol- 
icy, I  believe,  deserves  the  consideration 
of  Members  of  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Armed  Services  Committees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemek:'  or  Policy 
(Adopted  by  the  Adjv  tents  General  Associa- 
tion of  the   United    States   at  Its  annual 
meeting  April  30  tc   May  2.  1962.  Summit 
Hotel.  New  York,  NY. 

The  Adjutants  Oensral  Association  of  the 
United  SUtes,  recoijnlzlng  the  military 
threat  to  the  peaoe  and  security  of  the 
United  Stetes  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world,  commendH  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  d4termlned,  courageous 
and  positive  actions  vinderteken  during  the 
past  year  to  strengthen  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses.  We  fully  supiKirt  his  statement  that 
our  country  should  have  a  choice  other  than 
holocaust  or  surrtnaer.  Such  threats  to 
freedom  will  continue  eo  long  as  aggressive 
nations  maintain  massive  conventional 
forces  and  nuclear  atack  capabilities.  It  is 
Imperative,  therefon-.  that  the  mlUUry 
buildup  of  the  active  mlUtory  forces  of  the 
United  Stetes  be  sustelned,  for  freedom  In 
this  period  of  severe  International  tension 
can  be  secured  only  jy  the  maintenance  of 
nuclear  and  conventional  defense  forces  su- 
perior to  those  of  aty  possible  aggressor. 

The  Active  MlUtery  Forces  of  the  United 
Stetes  require  the  backup  and  support  of 
effective  Reserve  Farces  in  partial  mobiliza- 
tions, such  as  we  ar«  now  experiencing,  or 
in  general  moblllzatk'n. 

Special  note  is  mude  of  the  President's 
desire  to  raise  the  level  of  mobilization 
readiness  of  National  Guard  and  other  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  especially  to  develop  a 
force  of  early  ready  National  Guard  divisions 
and  supporting  Armv  National  Guard  and 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  nondlvislonal  unite.  The 
early  ready  divisions  and  supporting  unite 
are  to  be  placed  In  high  priority  stetus. 

The  atteiimient  of  the  highest  practicable 
levels  of  combat  readiness  in  order  that 
Reserve  Forces  might  be  deployed  for  combat 
or  overseas  training  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  following  mi)blllzatlon  is  necessary. 
The  division  and  nondlvislonal  imlte  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  are  currently  at  the 
highest  level  of  mobilization  readiness  ever 
attelned.  This  levie:  of  readiness  can  be 
escalated  by  authorizing  higher  manning 
levels,  increased  istues  of  weapons  and 
equipment  and  allocation  of  more  training 
time  for  staff  and  other  personnel. 

There  exlste  now  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  a  priority  force  of  eight  divisions. 
The  National  Guard  is  prepared  to  provide 
the  Army  the  types  of  organization  required 
for  balanced  Army  force  upon  mobilization. 

To  carry  out  the  President's  proposal  to 
raise  the  readiness  of  Reserve  Forces,  the 
Department  of  Defense  proposed  that  the 
strength  of  the  Army's  Reserve  componente 
be  substentlally  reduced,  that  more  than 
860  company  size  unite  be  eliminated  (ap- 
proximately 600  Army  National  Guard)  and 
4  Army  National  Guard  and  4  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  divisions  be  deactivated. 

The  Defense  DepKutment  plan  failed  to 
gain  approval  of  tlie  Army  General  Steff 
Committee  on  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  Policy  and  U»e  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  of  the  Defence  Department,  the  two 
Committees  charged  in  law  with  responsibil- 
ity for  advising  the  Secretery  of  the  Army 
and  Secretery  of  Defense  on  National  Guard 
and   Reserve  affairs. 

The  Defense  Department  plau,  if  imple- 
mented, would  severely  limit  the  capability 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  to  fulfill  Ite 
Federal  and  Stete  missions  as  the  Nation's 
first  line  Reserve  Fon*.  The  plan  is  deficient 
for  these  reasons: 

(a)  It  is  in  fact  s  reduction  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  thereby  placing  increased 
reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  This  contra- 
dlcte  the  need,  so  sa<Uy  lacking,  for  a  flexible 
response  to  varying  lavels  of  aggression; 


(b)  Reduces  the  capability  of  the  Stetes  to 
carry  out  vltel  recovery  missions  In  a  poet 
thermo-nucjear  attack  period; 

(c)  Llmite  the  opportunities  for  the  youth 
of  our  country  to  participate  voluntarily  in 
part-time  military  training. 

(d)  Decreases  the  strengths  of  nonprlorlty 
force  unite  to  levels  below  those  at  which 
effective  training  can  be  conducted  requiring 
an  excessive  number  of  "fillers"  upon  mobili- 
zation and  greater  postmoblllzatlon  training 
time; 

(e)  Estebllshes  strengths  of  priority  force 
unite  at  unrealistic  levels  (86  to  90  percent) 
requiring  commanders  thereof  to  devote  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  to  recruiting 
and  administration  and  correspondingly  less 
time  to  training;  and 

(f)  Concentratee  and  freezes  the  liability 
and  haaard  for  repeated  recall  to  active  serv- 
loe  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  men. 
organizations,  and  communities  designated 
as  the  "priority  force"  and  precludes  rotetlon 
of  priority  force  designation  among  available 
unite. 

This  association,  being  responsive  to  the 
President's  desire  to  have  the  most  effective 
Reserve  Force  possible,  submlte  that  the  de- 
sired high -priority  Reserve  Force  for  the 
Army  can  best  be  achieved  by  certain  actions 
to  develop  that  force  largely  within  the 
Army  NaUonal  Guard  without  reducing  the 
number  or  effectiveness  of  nonprlorlty  unite 
now  In  being. 

We  strongly  recommend  and  respectfully 
urge  that  these  specific  actions  be  taken: 

1.  Raise  the  strength  level  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  to  412,000  to  provide  the  re- 
quired additional  strength  for  high-prlorlty 
unite. 

2.  Permit  the  rotetlon  of  required  high- 
prlorlty  unite  based  on  capabilities. 

3.  The  existing  27  divisions  and  other  non- 
dlvislonal unite  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
be  retelned  and  the  necessary  reaUnement 
of  nondlvislonal  unite  be  accomplished  by 
conversion  of  those  existing  unite  to  types 
necessary  to  meet  the  Army's  mobilization 
requlremente. 

4.  Additional  mobilization  training  for 
the  headquarters  and  steffs  of  high-priority 
organizations  be  provided  by  restoring  such 
staff  training  time  as  has  been  deleted  in 
recent  years. 

6.  Any  reorganization  or  reallnement  be 
accomplished  as  a  parallel  action  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Active  Army  and  Re- 
serve componente  in  accordance  with  the 
ROAD  concept. 


MISUSE  OP  TIMBER  RESERVES 
POINTS  UP  NEED  FOR  WILDER- 
NESS BILL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Brooks  Atkinson,  former  drama 
critic  for  the  New  York  Times,  now 
writes  an  interesting  column  called 
"Critic  at  Large." 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Atkinson  for  June 
29,  1962,  wherein  he  states  in  his  head- 
line that  the  "Misuse  of  the  National 
Timber  Reserves  Points  Up  Need  for 
Wilderness  Bill." 

One  paragraph  of  his  fine  column  is 
especially  interesting  to  me.    He  states: 

Under  existing  law.  mining  prospectors 
who  lease  land  to  search  for  minerals  in  the 
Federal  foreste  can  cut  the  timber  on  their 
patente.  The  Comptroller  General  steted 
that  12  prospectors  who  paid  less  than  $4,000 
for  righte  to  mining  exploration  on  Govern- 
ment lands  sold  more  than  $600,000  worth  of 
timber.  In  the  Rogue  River  National  Fco-est 
in  Oregon,  $160,000  worth  of  timber  was  sold 
on  land  leased  for  $2,375. 


The  reference  which  Mr.  Atkinson 
makes  is  to  the  notorious  Al  StTena  mine 
project  in  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  entire  article  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MucrsB  or  THE  National  TiMin  RxsxKvn 
Points  Uf  Need  roa  WxLDEawEsa  Bill 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

In  discussing  the  wUdernees  bill  on  June  1. 
this  column  was  too  bland  about  one  factor. 
It  surmised  that  the  timber  on  Govern- 
ment lands  Is  now  more  scupulously  pro- 
tected than  It  was  a  half  century  ago:  "We 
are  not  that  callous  now — or,  are  we?"  It 
appears  that  the  dleclalmer  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  was  justified.  For  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Stetes  recently 
asked  Congress  "to  halt  large-scale  explolte- 
tlon  of  national  timber  reserves"  on  lands 
leased  for  mining  exploration,  according  to 
a  Washington  dlspateh  to  this  newspaper. 
Under  existing  law,  mining  prospectors 
who  lease  land  to  search  for  minerals  In 
Federal  foreste  can  cut  the  tlmbei*  on  their 
patente.  The  Controller  General  stated  that 
12  prospectors  who  paid  less  than  $4,000  for 
righte  to  mining  exploration  on  Government 
lands  sold  more  than  $600,000  worth  of  tim- 
ber. In  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest  in 
Oregon,  $150,000  worth  of  timber  was  sold 
on  land  leased  for  $2375.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OflSce  files  show  no  mineral  pro- 
duction on  any  of  these  leaseholds. 

Government  timber  is  not  so  securely 
locked  up  as  most  of  us  had  assumed.  But 
locking  up  national  resources  is  the  objec- 
tion that  the  lumber  industry,  among  others, 
has  against  the  wilderness  bill — now  in  com- 
mittee in  the  House  after  having  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Although  the  bill  affects  only 
2  percent  of  the  lands  already  owned  by  the 
Government,  it  proposes  to  withhold  from 
commercial  exploltetlon  certeln  primitive 
areas  that  have  special  values  In  their 
natural  stete. 

The  American  Forest  Producte  Industries 
believes  that  If  the  citizens  understend  the 
bill,  they  will  oppose  it.  Deprive  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  of  "kltehen  towels,  newspa- 
pers, bath  tissues,  beautiful  wood  paneling 
for  her  home,  books  and  thousands  of  other 
wood-derived  producte  on  which  she  de- 
pends— then,  brother,  you  have  started  a 
commotion  that  wUl  be  heard  around  the 
WOTld,"  according  to  a  mimeographed  bulle- 
tin released  by  the  Forest  Industries.  That 
is  a  stupid  threat,  expressed  In  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  street. 

It  need  not  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  entire  lumber  industry,  which  Is  not 
unaware  of  public  responsibilities.  Engaged 
in  modern  tree  farming,  it  endeavors  to  op- 
erate on  the  principle  of  the  multiple  use 
of  foreste.  not  only  to  cut  timber,  but  also 
to  replant,  conserve  water  sources,  preserve 
wildlife  and  make  foreste  avaUable  for  public 
recreation.  Lumber  companies  on  occasion 
have  gone  further.  A  few  years  ago  the  Lee 
Tidewater  Cypress  Co.  in  Florida  preserved 
the  largest  stand  of  native  cypress  in  the 
Nation  by  giving  some  of  It  and  selling  the 
rest  at  bargain  prices  to  the  National  Audu- 
bon Societies. 

But  the  public  interest  in  primitive  lands 
goes  beyond  Industry  and  recreation.  It  is 
directly  related  to  the  possibility  of  a  calami- 
tous situation.  In  a  speech  on  conservation 
In  New  York  recently,  the  Duke  of  Edlnbtirgh 
made  a  startling  assertion  that  represente 
a  conunon  conviction  among  conservatlon- 
Iste:  "Otu-  descendante  may  be  forced  to  live 
in  a  world  In  which  man  is  the  only  living 
creature."  Man,  the  greatest  of  predators, 
Is  capable  of  destroying  all  other  forms  of 
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life  by  exploitation  and  the  Mam  of  poison 
■prays.    He  can  also  destroy  hlmeelf. 

Unless  the  various  forms  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  can  be  kept  In  some  sort  of  balance, 
Americans  will  make  a  fatal  break  In  the 
ehalB  of  Ufa  that  links  human  belnc*  to 
their  pait  In  nature  and  to  other  forma  of 
life  today. 

To  preaerre  our  status  at  human  belnji, 
we  shall  need  these  few  wilderness  areas  as 
museums,  which  will  preserre  our  natural 
herltaffe:  laboratories,  which  will  ftve  sel«n< 
tlsu  the  raw  materials  for  research  Into 
forms  of  life  and  the  coiuieotlon  between 
forma  of  life:  and  as  ahrtnes.  which  will  give 
Us  a  sense  of  proportion  In  our  relation  to 
the  unlTerae.  "What  ts  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?"  is  an  ancient  question 
that  enlightened  people  will  never  stop  try- 
ing to  answer. 

Two  percent  of  the  lands  already  owned  by 
the  Oovernment  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  physical  and  spUltual  health  of  future 
Americans. 


THE  MIRACLE   OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  Just  100  years  ago  this  past  May 
that  Congress  passed  and  President  Lin- 
coln signed  two  pieces  of  legislation  of 
far-reaching  significance  to  our  entire 
country.  The  first  was  a  bill  which  cre- 
ated a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  the  second  was 
the  Homestead  Act  which  opened  half  a 
continent  of  new  lands  to  bcvconverted 
Into  family  farms,  largely  by  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  labor  of  the  families 
who  settled  on  them. 

It  was  exactly  100  years  ago  today — 
July  2,  1862— that  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  which 
set  aside  portions  of  the  federally  owned 
lands  to  be  sold  for  the  endowment  of 
at  least  one  college  in  each  State,  "to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  In  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life." 

These  three  acts  of  Congress  in  1862, 
Just  100  years  ago,  are  the  foundation 
on  which  were  built  many  of  the  institu- 
tions supporting  American  family  farm- 
ing today,  and.  Indeed,  many  of  the  In- 
stitutions which  sustain  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

At  an  even  earlier  period  in  history 
our  beloved  Thomas  Jefferson  observed: 

Laws  and  institutions  must  go  band  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
•  •  •  aa  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  discovered  and  manners  and  opinions 
change,  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened 
in  rural  America  in  the  100  years  since 
Congress  passed  those  historic  acts.  A 
Commissioner  and  nine  staff  members 
began  functioning  as  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  July  1,  1862.  It  was  6 
years  later  before  the  new  Department 
had  a  building  of  its  own.  Twenty-seven 
years  later  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  raised  to  Cabinet  status.  By 
that  time  the  number  of  employees  had 
increased  to  488. 

Two  years  later  the  weather  service 
was  transferred  from  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


and  the  number  of  employees  increased 
to  1,577.  l^lme  and  space  do  not  permit 
the  listing  of  all  the  significant  growing 
points  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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I  do  want  to  emphaslie.  however,  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  soon  be- 
came more  than  a  technical  and  sclen- 
Uflo  agenej'  for  the  education  and  assist- 
ance of  farmers.  By  1M7  the  work  of 
the  Department  was  organised  Into  four 
bureaus:  Plant  Industry,  Chemistry, 
Forestry,  and  Soils.  Dr  Wiley,  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  recogniaed 
the  need  lor  regulations  governing  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  foods  for 
human  use  to  prevent  their  adulteration 
and  contamination.  He  became  a  leader 
and  a  spokesman  for  consumers  who  de- 
sired legislation  in  this  field.  His  labora- 
tories disclosed  substandard  food  prod- 
ucts offered  for  sale  in  the  markets.  In 
response  to  these  activities  Congress 
passed  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act  in 
1906  and  entrusted  the  enforcement  of 
it  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Wiley,  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Later,  home  economists 
and  research  and  education  in  the  field 
of  home  economics,  nutrition,  clothing, 
and  family  living  became  a  part  of  the 
growing  Department  of  Agriculture. 

aXCrrLATOKT    WOKK    IN    DISKASX    CONTBOI. 

Regulat«3ry  work  in  the  field  of  animal 
and  crop  diseases  was  undertaken  at  an 
early  date  and  has  grown  until  it  now 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  institu- 
tions serving  family  farming  in  America. 

coNsnvATioif  or  NATTTKAL  azSOXTBCZS 

"Tama  Jim"  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1897 
and  served  16  years  under  three  Presi- 
dents, McKinley.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  Taft.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
single  individual,  in  UVse  early  years,  to 
make  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
vital  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Oifford  Pinchot  became  the  first  chief  of 
a  newly  created  Forest  Service,  in  1905. 
under  Secretary  Wilson,  and  made  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  a  national 
issue.  His  work  in  the  field  of  forestry 
conservation  was  later  supplemented  in 
the  field  of  soils  by  Dr.  Marbut  and  Dr. 
Hugh  Bennett.  They  directed  the  classi- 
fication and  mapping  of  the  soils  of 
America  and  developed  national  educa- 
tional and  technical  assistance  programs 
in  the  field  of  soil  conservation. 

ICONOMTC       ASSBTANOE      TO      A0RICT7LTTTB« 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
farm  leaders  became  concerned  that  In- 
dustrial progress  was  outstripping  im- 
provements in  farming  and  farm  life. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  1908. 
was  persuaded  to  appoint  a  Country  Life 
Commission  to  look  Into  ways  and  means 
of  Improving  rural  life.  It  concluded, 
among  other  things,  that  more  adequate 
credit  would  be  of  help  to  farmers  In 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  farms  and 
become  farm  owners. 

It  was  1916.  however,  before  these 
recommendations  were  translated  into  a 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Act  setting  up  12 
cooperative  regional  fand  banks  to  make 
land  mortgage  loans  to  farmers.  These 
banks  in  the  first  instance  were  inde- 
pendent of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture, but  in  recent  srears  they  have  been 
very  closely  associated  with  it 

When  farm  prices  fell  sharply  after 
World  War  I.  farm  leaders  proposed  that 
the  Government  should  give  greater  aa- 
Blstance  to  farmer  marketing  coopera- 
tives. In  order  to  clarify  the  position 
of  large  cooperatives  and  exempt  their 
usual  business  activities  from  existing 
antitrust  legislation,  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act  was  passed  in  1922.  Assist- 
ance to  farm  cooperatives  has  been  an 
important  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  that  time. 

Farmers'  financial  distress  continued 
in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  coopera- 
tive  marketing  and  cooperative  farm 
supply  associations.  Agitation  for  Gov- 
ernment farm  relief  measures  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  an  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  in  1929.  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  Farm  Board 
outside  the  Department  of  Agricxilture. 
The  history  of  its  failure  and  Its  re- 
p'lacement  by  an  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1933  Is  well 
known  to  most  people  today.  Almost 
all  of  the  economic  assistance  programs 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture today  are  an  outgrovirth  of  pro- 
grams started  in  the  1930's. 

HOIUSTXAO      ACT      DISTlilCTlVKLT      AMymTAW     ' 

Let  me  offer  a  few  brief  comments 
now  on  the  Homestead  Act  and  the  re- 
sults of  it.  The  goal  of  most  colonists 
In  the  earliest  years  of  civilized  life  in 
this  country  was  family  farm  ownership 
and  operation. 

Popular  demand  for  a  Homestead  Act 
was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  basic 
drives  of  the  earliest  American  colonists, 
their  decendents  and  their  associates. 
They  believed  that  families  who  settled 
on  new  lands  and  developed  family 
farms,  should  be  permitted  full  owner- 
ship of  the  land.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Homestead  Act  merely  eased  prevailing 
current  practices  on  the  frontier. 
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They  asked  only  for  land  from  which 
they  might  develop  their  own  farms. 
The  rest  they  could  and  would  do  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Chickerlng's  design  for  the  com- 
memorative homestead  stamp,  which 
was  released  recently,  portrays  the  spirit 
of  those  who  carved  their  homes  from 
the  prairies.  The  bleak  sky  and  the 
treeless  vista  bespeak  a  lonely  life  in 
which  the  homesteader  and  his  family 
struggled  to  develop  a  productive  farm. 

In  the  century  since  President  Lincoln 
approved  the  Homestead  Act,  1.622.107 
homesteaders  have  claimed  270.216.874 
acres.  They  have  cultivated  and  im- 
proved their  farms.  They  have  built 
homes  and  raised  families  on  them. 
Daniel  Freeman  was  the  first  person  to 
acquire  a  farm  under  the  new  act.  He 
homesteaded  160  acres  near  Beatrice  in 
Gage  County.  Nebr.  The  Homestead  Na- 
tional Monument  of  America  is  now 
located  on  that  land. 

Although  thousands  of  families  took 
advantage  of  the  Homestead  Act  in  the 
first  years  of  its  operation,  it  was  not 
until  1913  that  homesteadlng  reached 
Its  highest  annual  rate,  with  11  million 
acres  homesteaded  in  that  year.    As  re- 


cently as  1981  tJi  kt  were  438  claims  filed 
under  the  Homiistead  Act  of  1862  as 
amended,  for  57.000  acres  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land. 

America  is  the  Nation  she  is  today  be- 
cau.se  of  our  tremendously  efficient  and 
productive  agrlotlture  based  on  family 
farming.  And  family  farming  Is  the 
badtbone  of  Amfrlean  agriculture  today 
because  men  and  women  in  the  past  100 
years  have  had  (he  personal  oouraga  to 
settle  new  lands  under  the  Homestead 
Act  of  II 


coujnasi  fLAY  majos  soli 

Turning  now  to  the  land-grant  col- 
kt«a.  we  find  that  about  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  of  the  population  enjojred 
the  opportunities  of  a  higher  education 
100  jrears  ago.  when  the  land -grant  col- 
lege or  Morrill  Act  was  passed.  Each 
State  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  act 
was  granted  30.000  acres  of  Federal  lands 
for  each  of  its  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators in  Congress.  This  acreage  was  to 
be  sold  to  provide  a  capital  fund  on  the 
investment  of  which  the  State  would 
pay  in  peri>etuitf  5  percent  annually  to 
support  the  colh«e. 

Today.  100  years  after  the  Land  Grant 
Act.  more  than  2.000  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  giving  a  higher  education  to 
between  2  and  3  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Of  these  2  000  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, only  68  arc  land-grant  institutloixs, 
yet  their  enrollment  Is  20  percent  of  the 
total  college  enrollment. 

Today  s  land-f;rant  colleges,  with  their 
closely  geared  njaearch-teaching-exten- 
slon  programs,  are  being  adapted  to 
many  phases  of  scientific  research  and 
development. 

In  1850  not  3  single  college  In  the 
United  States  was  equipped  for  labora- 
tory teaching.  By  1870  only  six  colleges 
taught  chemistry  and  physics  by  the 
laboratory  method.  The  concept  that 
scientific  knowledge  could  be  advanced 
through  a  ctnnbination  of  research  and 
teaching  was  loudly  debated  in  the  form- 
ative years  of  the  land-grant  move- 
ment. It  took  a  firm  foothold  as  the  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  became  a 
strong  force  m  tlie  land-grant  movement 
as  they  did  In  the  1880*s.  Their  insist- 
ence that  the  laivd- grant  colleges  should 
be  Institutions  where  scientific  knowl- 
edge was  soug!it  as  well  as  taught 
helped  the  land -grant  colleges  become 
scientific  centers  recognized  throughout 
the  world. 

These  land-grant  institutions  provide 
almost  all  the  higher  education  provided 
In  the  field  of  agriculture  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  undergraduate  Instruction 
in  engineering.  They  grant  22  percent 
of  all  bachelor's  degrees,  25  percent  of  all 
master's  degrees,  and  38  percent  of  doc- 
torates of  philofophy. 

Resident  instruction  and  research  at 
the  colleges,  hovever,  did  not  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  people.  So  In  1906 
the  first  county  agent  was  appointed  to 
do  something  about  bollweevils.  which 
were  destroying  cotton  In  Texas.  Other 
agents  were  appointed  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere.  The  value  of  this  extension 
work  was  so  widely  recognized  by  1914 
that  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  which  provided  for  cooperative 
financing  of   the  county  agent  system 


operated  in  each  State  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land -grant  college. 
MAirr  OfrLtnafCBi  havs  moumd  AMaaicAN 
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While  the  legislative  acta  which  cre- 
ated the  land-grant  college  system,  the 
Federal  Depurlment  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  fiunlly  farms 
from  public  lands  had  a  treat  Influence 
on  the  development  of  our  pnvient  highly 
efficient  family  farmlnR.  maiiy  oUier  In- 
fluences mwK  be  given  due  recognition. 
Sons  and  daughters  of  farm  families 
from  every  country  of  Europe,  and  from 
most  parts  of  the  world  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  this  great  de- 
velopment. 

These  jieople  brnupht  to  America  the 
skills  and  agricultural  know-how  of  their 
home  communities.  They  learned  from 
each  pthcr  and  developed  new  techniques 
adapted  to'the  new  conditions  and  large 
acreage  available  In  America. 

They  brwight  crc^^s  and  animals  from 
every  part  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  and  adapted  and  improved  them. 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  from  the  steppes  of 
Russia.  Merino  sheep  were  introduced 
from  Spain.  Beef  and  dairy  cattle  were 
brought  over  from  Great  Britain  and 
Western  Europe. 

Sugarbeets  were  introduced  from 
Germany.  Rice  was  Introduced  from 
Africa  and  Asia.  Soybeans  were  more 
recently  Introduced  from  Manchuria. 
Melons  were  developed  from  Southern 
Asia  and  African  seed  strains.  Peanuts 
originally  came  from  South  America,  the 
tomato  from  tropical  America,  and  bar- 
ley perhaps  from  Egjrpt. 

The  poultry  Indu-^try  which  has 
reached  such  a  high  state  of  productivity 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  development  of 
species  first  found  in  Asia.  Although 
Irish  potatoes  may  have  been  introduced 
Into  the  United  States  from  Ireland,  rec- 
ords indicate  they  originally  came  from 
the  highland  areas  of  South  America. 
Every  part  of  the  world  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  productivity  of  the 
U.S.  agriculture. 

Industrial  development  paralleled  the 
growth  of  agriculture  in  America.  Labor 
was  scarce.  Hired  farmworkers  never 
became  a  permanent  class.  Within  a 
few  years  they  operated  their  own  farms 
or  moved  Into  Industrial  job.s.  Machines 
were  perfected  to  replace  hand  labor  in 
producing  and  harvesting  crops.  The 
large  acreages  in  the  fields  facilitated 
farming  with  machines.  Unneeded 
workers  on  farms  found  jobs  in  Industry. 

With  nonfarm  jobs  readily  available 
for  most  of  those  not  needed  in  farm- 
ing, »  scarcity  of  farmland  for  cultiva- 
tion has  not  developed  as  in  many  of 
the  older  countries  of  the  world.  Be- 
cause other  jobs  were  available  for  some 
members  of  the  family,  inheritance  laws 
have  not  required  the  subdivision  of 
farms  into  uneconomical  parcels  of  land 
as  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Farms 
and  farming  lands  are  bought,  sold,  and 
rented  each  year  in  every  community  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  way  Individ- 
ual farm  families  adjust  their  land  hold- 
ings and  their  farming  operations  on  a 
free  interprlse  basis  to  fit  their  family 


labor  sUuatlon.  their  health,  their  equip- 
ment, and  their  livestock. 

Throughout  the  history  of  UJB.  agri- 
culture, every  farm  family  has  been  frea 
to  make  as  much  or  as  little  of  Its  eco- 
nomlc  opportunities  as  it  wished.  Farm- 
ers take  pride  in  having  attraoUve  hornet 
and  farm  b^ilklinga  High  crop  yields 
and  well-kept  livestock  are  important  in 
achieving  social  sutus  and  leadership 
position  in  American  rural  communities. 
Weed-free  fields,  painted  buildings,  good 
fences,  and  good  farm  machinery  are 
signs  of  a  well-managed  farm.  Where 
these  conditions  exist,  the  farm  family 
usually  has  a  leadership  role  in  the  rural 
communities'  activities. 

Every  farm  family  also  shares  the 
great  American  dream  that  there  Is  no 
limit  to  the  opportunities  available  to 
the  children  bom  on  the  farm.  They 
may  become  the  best  farmers  In  the  com- 
munity if  they  desire.  Or  they  may  be- 
come doctors,  lawyers,  college  professors, 
or  high  officials  In  the  Government  if 
they  prefer.  Every  rural  community  in 
the  United  States  can  point  to  individ- 
uals in  high  positions  In  the  professions, 
business,  and  government,  who  came 
from  their  homes  and  attended  their 
schools. 

HIGH  TALtTE  PLACED   ON  nrtJCATION 

Many  speak  and  write  of  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  or  "explosion"  of 
technology  on  American  farms  in  recent 
years.  But  high  productivity  on  Ameri- 
can farms  is  the  result  of  more  than  the 
substitution  of  machines  for  human 
labor.  It  involves  more  than  the  use  of 
new  pesticides,  new  fertilizers,  and  new 
feeds. 

Throughout  our  entire  history  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  both  farm  and 
nonfarm,  have  placed  a  high  value  on 
education.  Increased  educational  train- 
ing has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  increasing  the  productivity 
of  young  people.  American  farmers  and 
farmworkers  have  more  school  training 
and  are  better  educated  than  ever  before. 
In  every  State  in  the  United  States 
school  training  Is  supplemented  with  up- 
to-date,  publicly  financed  adult  educa- 
tional programs  on  improved  techraques 
in  agricultural  production. 

rEW    COUNTRIXS   APPROACH   AMZEICAM    ACeiCTJl.- 

tukt's  PEODTTcnvmr 

Several  coimtries  with  90  percent  of 
their  active  male  population  engaged  in 
agricultural  production  are  unable  to 
feed  and  clothe  their  population  ade- 
quately. Forty  percent  of  all  the  coun- 
tries for  which  statistics  are  available, 
utilize  50  percent  or  more  of  their  work- 
ers in  agricultural  production  yet  fail  to 
meet  the  nutritional  and  clothing  needs 
of  their  populations.  In  contrast,  of  100 
workers  in  the  United  States  today,  only 
7  are  at  work  on  farms.  Few  countries 
In  the  world  approach  this  record  of 
agricultural  productivity.  For  many 
years,  farm  population  has  been  declin- 
ing while  total  population  was  increas- 
ing. Only  8  out  of  each  100  people,  in- 
cluding both  woAers  and  their  families, 
are  now  found  on  farms  in  the  United 
States. 

The  small  prc^wrti^xi  of  the  total  pop- 
ulatitxi  engaged  in  agriculture  in   the 
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United  States  is  the  more  noteworthy 
since  agricultural  exports  fully  offset 
agricultural  imports  and  account  for  a 
substantial  part  of  our  commercial  ex- 
ports. France,  also,  almost  balances 
agricultural  imports  with  exports  but  has 
about  25  percent  of  her  population  on 
farms.  The  Netherlands  has  20,  Italy 
has  30,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  has  over  50 
percent  of  her  population  engaged  in 
farming. 

In  the  past  20  years,  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased more  than  half.  Its  rate  of  in- 
crease in  recent  years  has  been  greater 
than  for  any  similar  period  in  history. 

A  farmworker  in  the  United  States 
now  produces  sufficient  agricultural 
products  to  support  himself  and  24  oth- 
ers. In  comparison,  farmworkers  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  produce  enough  for  themselves 
and  4  others  at  the  present  time — less 
than  half  as  much  as  farmworkers  in 
the  United  States  produced  20  years  ago. 
and  a  fifth  as  much  as  they  produce  to- 
day. 

MORE  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN  AGRICULTTTRE  IN 
PAST  100  TEARS  THAN  IN  THE  PREVIOUS  T.SOO 
TEARS 

Research  and  education  on  plant  nu- 
trient needs  has  resulted  in  great  ad- 
vances in  mineral  and  synthetic  ferti- 
lizer production  and  a  doubling  in  its  use 
in  the  past  10  years.  The  amount  of 
cropland  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
has  remained  relatively  stable  for  40 
years,  yet,  increased  use  of  improved 
fertilizers  together  with  other  technical 
advances  have  increased  crop  output  60 
percent. 

Antibiotics  and  other  growth-stimu- 
lating substances  added  to  hog-, 
poultry-,  and  cattle-fattening  rations 
have  speeded  up  rates  of  growth  and 
fattening,  and  increased  live  weight 
gains  per  100  poimds  of  feed  consumed. 

To  siunmarize  briefly,  scientific  devel- 
opments relating  to  agriculture  in  the 
past  100  years,  largely  originating  in  the 
Government-supported  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, have  resxilted  in  more  progress 
in  American  agriculture  during  this 
period  than  any  place  else  in  the  world 
in  the  previous  7,500  years. 

In  two  decades  the  American  farmer 
has  nearly  tripled  his  output  per  hour 
of  work.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  world  before.  It  is  one  of 
the  significant  and  important'  break- 
throughs of  human  history. 

As  a  result  of  this  remarkable  forward 
surge,  one-third  fewer  U.S.  farmers  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber  for  one-third  more 
people  than  20  years  ago — and  provide 
them  with  better  diets  for  a  smaller 
proportion  of  their  income  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
centennial  committee  of  the  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges  for  the  fine  work  it  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  observance  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  enactment  of 
the  Land  Grant  College  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  the  names  of 
the  centennial  committee  members  and 
consultants,  and  also  the  list  of  individ- 


uals and  organizations  which  have  been 
so  generous  m  making  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  national  centennial 
fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Centennial  Committee  Members 

Chairman;  President  Richard  A.  HarvUl, 
University  of  Arizona. 

President  J.  D.  Boyd,  Alcorn  A  &  M  Col- 
lege. 

President  Elmer  Ellis,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

President  Novice  G.  Pawcett,  Ohio  State 
University. 

President  John  T.  Pey.  University  of  Ver- 
mont. 

President  C.  Clement  French,  Washington 
State  University. 

President  John  A.  Hannah,  Michigan  State 
University. 

Chancellor  C.  M.  Hardin,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Chancellor  M.  T.  Harrington.  Texas  A  ft  If 
College  System. 

President  David  D.  Henry,  University  of 
Illinois. 

President  J.  H.  Hilton,  lows  State  Univer- 
sity. 

President  P.  L.  Hovde,  Purdue  University. 

President  G.  D.  Humphrey,  University  of 
Wyoming. 

President  A.  N.  Jorgensen.  University  of 
Connecticut. 

President  Deane  Malott,  Cornell  University. 

President  James  A.  McCain,  Kansas  State 
University. 

President  Eric  A.  Walker,  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Ez-omcio 
Chancellor  John  T.  Cardwell,  North  Caro- 
lina State  CoUege. 

President  John  A.  Perkins.  University  of 
Delaware. 

consultants 

President  E.  D.  Eddy,  Jr.,  Chatham  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Morrill,  President  Emeritus,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Russell  I.  Thackrey,  executive  secretary, 
ASULGC. 

Jay  Richter,  centennial  director. 

Frances  Adams,  assistant  director. 

Herman  R.  Allen,  manager,  centennial  con- 
vocation. 


The  National  Centennial  Fund 

Financial  support  for  the  centennial  pro- 
gram has  come  from  the  land -grant  institu- 
tions themselves,  who  contributed  from  their 
limited  budgets  a  substantial  part  of  the 
fund,  and  from  organizations  and  Individu- 
als who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  lies  ahead  for  these  institutions. 
The  large  niomber  of  these  contributors,  and 
the  varied  endeavors  they  represent,  reflect 
the  broad  base  of  popular  support  enjoyed 
by  this  democratic  system  of  higher 
education. 

CONTRIBTrrORS    TO    THE    NATIONAL    CENTENNIAL 
PROGRAM 

Ackerman,  Lee,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Adams  Dairy,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alabama  Flour  Mills,  Decatur,  Ala. 

Albers  Milling  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Chicago,  m. 

Allyn,  Stanley  C,  Dayton,  O&lo. 

Amburgo  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  New 
York,  N.T. 


American  Brahman  Breeders  Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

American  Cyanamld  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  Chicago,  111. 

American    Hereford    Association,    Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

American  Meat  Institute.  Chicago,  111. 

American  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anderson,  Guy.  Safford,  Ariz. 

Arizona  Cattle  Feeders'  Association.  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz. 

Arizona  Cattle  Growers  Association.  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Arizona  Grain  &  Seed  Association,  Meea, 
Ariz. 

Arizona  Land  Title  &  Trust  Co.,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Arizona  Milling  Co..  Tucson,  Arts. 

Arizona   Republic    and    Phoenix    Oasette, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 

Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Reflning  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Atlas  Powder  Co..  Wilmington.  Del. 

Avco  Corp.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B  and  E  Grain  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Baboqulvari  Cattle  Co.,  Tucson,  Aria. 

Baker,  Michael.  Jr.,  Inc..  Rochester.  Pa. 

Bank  of  America.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Bartlett  k.  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Bates  Grain  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayiiga,  N.Y. 

Louis  D.  Beaumont  Foundation.  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Boatmen's  National  Bank,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bowman  Feed  Products,  Inc.,  New  York, 
NY. 

Brown,  Arthur  T..  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Brown,  Keith  8..  Amado.  Ariz. 

The  Brunswick  Foundation,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
HI. 

Burlington  Industries  Foundation,  Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Cargill,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carnegie  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Central  Carolina  Farmers  Exchange,  Inc., 
Durham,  N.C. 

Central  Soya,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Central  States  Grain  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

Cereal  Institute,  Chicago.  111. 

Challenge  Feeds,  Inc.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Checkerboard  Grain  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chemlek  Laboratories.  Inc.,  Worth,  HI. 

Christopher  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chrysler  Fund.  Detroit.  Mich. 

CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  Sum- 
mit, N  J. 

Circle   One   Livestock  Co..   Inc.,   Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

Cloughly.  O.  J..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Columbus  Si  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Conunonwealth  Edison,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Communication  Workers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Connor  Liunber  &  Land  Co..  Laona.  Wis. 

Consumers  Cooperative  Association,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 

Cooperative  Grange  League,  Ithaca,  NY. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  Chicago. 
111. 

Cooperative  Mills.  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cornell  Seed  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Corn  Products  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Com  Products  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cosby-Hodges    Milling    Co.,    Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Cotton  Producers  Association.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Dairy    Cooperative    Association,    Portland, 
Oreg. 

Dannen  MllU.  Inc.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Darling  &  Co..  Chicago,  lU. 

De  Concinl.  Evo,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Desert  Citrus  Growers  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Desert  Gold  Feed  Co..  Inc.,  Liberty.  Mo. 
The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Diamond  AlkaU  Co.  Foundation,  Clcivland 
Ohio 

Diamond  State  Telephone  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Distributors  ^ed  »c  Grain  Corp.,  Buffalo 
NY, 

Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
Mo. 

Double  Z-S  Farms.  Inc.,  Tucson,  Arlx. 

Doughboy  Industries.  Inc..  New  Richmond 
Wis. 

Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 

B.  F.  Drew  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Boon  ton.  JIJ, 

Drey.  Leo  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dun  ft  Bradstreet.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoiirs  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Early  ft  Daniel  Co.,  The.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  Syracuse,  NY. 

■Mtern    States   Fanners'   Exchange.   West 
i^trlBfltleld.   Mass. 

El  Rancho  Milling  Co..  Clovls.  N.  Mex. 

Equity  Union  Grain  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ray  Ewlng  Co.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Farm  Belt  Fertilizer  ft  Chemical  Co.,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 

Farm     Bureau     Cooperative     Association, 
liic.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Farm  Bureau  Milling  Co.,  Hammond.  Ind. 

Farm  Bureau  Services,  Inc..  Lansing,  Mich. 

Farmers    Cooperative    Exchange,    Raleigh. 
NC. 

Farmers   Elevator   Service   Co.,   Inc..    Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa 

Farmers  Investment  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Farmers  Union  Jobbing  Association,  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 

Farr  Co..  Greeley,  Colo. 

Federal   Intermediate  Credit  Bank   of  St. 
Louis.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Federal  Land  Bank,  St.  Ixnils.  Mo. 

Ford  Foundation,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Ford   Motor  Co.  Fund.  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Freeman  Foundation.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Ofuxlner  Advertising  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General     Blectrle     Foundation,     Ossinlng 
NY. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

George  Getz  Corp.,  Chicago,   111. 

P.  H.  Glatfelter  Co ,  Spring  Grove.  Pa. 

Goodyear  Farms,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz. 

Grain  Processing  Corp  .  Muscatine.  Iowa. 

Orandon,  Preston,  Dally  Gazette,  Sterling, 
Hi. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Foundation,  St. 
Paul,  lAnn. 

Green  Giant  Foundation,  Le  Sueur,  Minn. 

Guilford  Dairy.  Greensl>oro.  N.C. 

Gutwein    Milling   Co..    Inc..    FrancesviUe, 
Ind. 

Hales  ft  Hunter  Co.,  Chicago,  m. 

Hallmark  Cards.  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hanny's.  Phoenix.  Artz. 

Haver-Lockhart  Laboratories,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  ' 

Hayden  Flour  Mills,  Inc..  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hershey  Chocolate  Corp.,  Hershey.  Pa. 

Hess  ft  Clark.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Heterochemical      Corp,      Valley      Stream 
NY. 

W.  D.  Hoard  ft  Son.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc.,  Nutley,  K.J. 
J.  A.  Hogle  ft  Co.,  Tucson.  Aria. 
Holland,  Walter  E.,  Tvcson.  Ariz. 
Honeggers'  ft  Co..  Inc..  Pairbury,  111. 
Hooker  Chemical  Corp..  Marysvllle,  Ohio 
Hubbard  Milling  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn. 
niinoU  Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  HI. 
Illinois  Farm  Supply  Co..  Bloomlngton,  HI. 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Inland -Steel -Ryerson      Foundation,     Inc., 
Chicago,  m. 

International  Harretter  Foundation.  Chi- 
cago, ni. 

International    Ladles'    Garment   Workers' 
Union,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Jacome's  Department  Store,  Tucson.  Ariz. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,  Masa. 

K  Lazy  M  Ranches.  Holtvllle,  Calif. 

Kansas  City  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co.  of  Maine, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kent  Feeds,  Inc.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Kerr,  Alfred  P.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Kerr-McGec  OU  Industries,  Inc.,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 

Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation,  Hinsdale, 

in. 

Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Krey  Packing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kroger  Co..  St.  LoiUs.  Mo. 

Lake  to  Lake  Dairy  Cooperative,  Manito- 
wac.  Wis. 

Land  O'Lakes.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Lauhoff  Grain  Co.,  Danville.  111. 

Leeds  and  Northrup  Foundation.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Unk-Belt  Co..  Chicago,  m. 

Livestock  Industry  Markets  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Livestock  National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lovejoy.  Walter  E.,  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Martin's  Peed  Mills,  Inc.,  New  Paris,  Ind. 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Co..  Madison,  Wis. 

Maytag  Company  Foundation,  Inc.,  New- 
ton, Iowa. 

Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Midwest  Dried  Milk  Co..  Dundee,  III. 

Midwestern  Grain  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Midwest  Feed  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Midwest  Wool  Marketing  Cooperative,  Inc. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Miller  Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Mississippi  Chemical  Corp.,  Yaaoo  City, 
Miss.  ' 

Mississippi  Valley  Stock  Yards,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Mlssotu-i  Farmers  Association,  Inc..  Colum- 
bia. Mo. 

Missouri  Farmers  Association  Fteed  Mill, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Missouri  Farmers  Association.  Inc.,  Grain 
and  Peed  Division,  St.  Joseph,  Uo. 

Missouri  Farmers  Association  Mutual  In- 
■urance  Co.,  Columbia.  Mo. 

Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Jeffer- 
son City,  Mo. 

Montana  Flotu-  Mills  Co.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Moorman  Manufacturing  Co..  Qulncy,  m. 

Moore-Lowry  Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Morris,  Samuel  H.,  Globe,  Ariz. 

Murphey,  John  W.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Myers,  Harold  E.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

National  Cash  Register  Co.,  The,  Dayton 
Ohio 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  New  York, 
NY. 

National  Education  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

National  Educational  Television  ft  Radio 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

National  Live  Stock  Producers  Association, 
Chicago.  Ul. 

National  Molasses  Co.,  Oreland.  Pa. 

NaUonal  Oats  Co.,  East  St.  Lovils,  HI. 

National  Plant  Food  Institute,  Wastiing- 
ton,  D.C. 

National  BiU'al  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Washington.  D.C. 

Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co^  Colum- 
bus. Ohio 

New  Idea  (Division  AVCO  Corp.).  Cold- 
water,  Ohio 


Norris  Grain  Co..  Kansas  City.  Mb. 

Nutrena  ICIls,  Minneapolis,  Mbin. 

Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp^  New  York, 
NY. 

Onstott,  Herbert  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Owens-Corning    Flberglas    Corp,    Toledo, 
Ohio 

Owens-minols  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Arllne   and   Thomas   Patton    Foundation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Parker,  Selby  C,  Tucson,  Aria. 

Pay  Way  Feed  MlUs.  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  H.  Peavey  Group  Foundation,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Pfizer,  Chas.  ft  Co.,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Phelpw  Dodge  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

PbUadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plllsbury  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Plllsbury  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Pima  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Pittsburgh  Porgings  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Place  &  Place  Architects,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Portland  Cement  Association,  Chicago,  HI. 

Prairie   Farmer   Publishing    Co.,    Chicago, 
111. 

Producers  Grain  Corp..  Amarlllo,  Tex. 

Producers  Live  Stock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, National  Stock  Yards,  in. 

Progressive  Farmer,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pure  Milk  Afisoclatlon,  Chicago,  lU. 

Quaker  Oats   Foundation,   Chicago,  in. 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Research  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rickel,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Roxene.  Inc.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Rudy-Patrick  Seed  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Bank  Cor  Cooperatives,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

St.   Louis  Live  StoA  Exchange,  National 
Stock  Yards,  ni. 

St.  Louis  National  Stockyards  Co.,  National 
Stock  Yards.  IlL 

Sallna  Terminal  Elevator  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Salt  River  VaUey  Water  Users  Association, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Schrelber  Mills,  Inc..  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Scott  County  Milling  Co.,  Slkeston.  Mo. 

Sears  Roebuck  ft  Co..  Chicago,  ni. 

Seltz  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Selby  Motors,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Shellbullder  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Murray  J.  Shlff  Construction.  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Slmonds-Shlelds-Thels  Grain  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Snell  ft  Wllmer,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Southern  Farmers  Association,  North  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Southern   States    Cooperative,   Richmond, 
Va. 

i^iencer  Chemical  Co..  Kanns  City,  Mo. 

Spencer  Kellogg  ft  Sons,  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Staley,  Thomas  W.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Star-EUst    Foods.    Inc.,    Terminal    Island, 
Calif. 

Superior  Feed  Mills,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

M.    M.    Sundt    Construction    Co.,    Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Wayne     Thornbtu^     Ranches,     Litchfield 
Park,  Ariz. 

Thurber.  Harold  B..  Sonolta,  Ariz. 

Tidewater  OU  Co.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 

H.  C.  Tovrea  Co..  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Traders  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Tucson  Gas,   Electric  Light  ft  Power  Co., 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  ft  Join- 
ers of  America,  Washington.  D.C. 

United  Co-operative  Farmers,  Inc.,  Fltch- 
burg,  Mass. 

United  Milk  Prodxicers  of  New  Jersey.  Tren- 
ton. NJ. 

United  States  Steel  Foundation,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
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Upjohn  Co..  Kalamazoo,  mch. 

Valley  National  Bank,  Phoenix,  Art*. 

Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  Chicago,  m. 

Watt  Publishing  Co..  Mount  Morrlt,  HI. 

H.  K.  Webster  Co..  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Western  Farmers  Asaoclatlon,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Western  Publishing  Co.  Foundation,  Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Westlnghouse  /  ir  Brake  Foundation,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Whltmoyer  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Myerstown, 
Pa. 

Wlrthmore  Feeds,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Wisconsin  Farmco  Service  Cooperative, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Wolcott  &  Lincoln,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Woods,  Sid,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

L.  M.  White  Contracting  Co.,  Tucaon,  Ariz, 

Zip  Feed  Mills.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

ADDENDA 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 

lidUchlgan      Milk      Producers     Association, 
X>etrolt,  Mich. 
^^       National       Association      of      Educational 
Broadcasters,  Washington,  DC. 

National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
DC. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp..  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


EDUCATION     PROBLEMS      IN      THE 
EMERGING  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  irOMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ex- 
cerpts from  two  reports  by  Gerald  F. 
Winfield,  Chief  of  the  Communications 
Resources  Division  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  One  report 
outlines  the  conclusions  of  his  study  con- 
concerning  the  difficulties  of  education  in 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world. 
Education  is  at  once  the  key  to  progress 
for  less  developed  nations  and  a  field 
where  progress  has  been  held  up  by  a 
lack  of  capital  and  the  very  backward- 
ness of  the  people.  It  has  been  the 
prodigious  task  of  Mr.  Winfield  and  his 
staff  to  find  methods  of  educating  at  low 
cost  millions  of  people  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions. 

The  principal  barrier  to  educational 
progress  was  the  lack  of  trained  teachers, 
thus  prohibiting  the  widespread  use  of 
the  traditional  verbal  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, while  standard  audiovisual  tech- 
niques could  not  be  used,  as  electricity  is 
not  available  and  equipment  is  too  ex- 
pensive. One  imaginative  solution  to 
this  dilemma  developed  by  the  Commu- 
nications Resources  Division  is  a  cheap, 
simple,  yet  ingenious  device  by  which 
filmstrips  can  be  projected  by  sunlight 
through  a  homemade  contraption  con- 
structed from  tin  cans,  mirrors,  and  a 
lens.  Mass-produced  filmstrips  shown 
to  large  classes  can  counteract  the  inad- 
equacies of  badly  trained  teachers  while 
simultaneously  educating  the  teachers 
themselves  to  instruct  better  the  suc- 
ceeding classes  of  children  and  adults. 
The  sunlight  fllmstrip  projector  seems 
to  be  a  child's  toy  in  its  simplicity  yet 
it  has  the  F>otential  to  educate  a  con- 
tinent. This  report  of  Mr.  Winfield 
describes  a  startlingly  new  approach  to 
education  in  less -developed  nations. 

Mr.  Winfield 's  second  report  is  a  con- 
crete proposal  for  the  implementation  of 
his  plan  in  Latin  America.  It  provides 
for  the  improvement  of  existing  educa- 


tional facilities,  the  opening  of  new 
schools,  and  the  training  of  adults.  His 
proposal  includes  the  use  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  correlation  with  present  ed- 
ucational research  in  this  country  in 
order  to  minimize  costs. 

Education  is  at  once  crucial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  S^^tes  in  the  less 
developed  nations  and  to  the  hopes  of 
these  nations  themselves.  Gerald  Win- 
field and  the  staff  of  the  Communica- 
tions Resources  Division  of  AID  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
education  of  humanity  and  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
these  two  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Protottpz  LxAaNDfo  Stbtzics:  A  Nrw  Srr  or 
Tools  roa  Dkvzlopment  Assistancz 

INTKODUCTION 

Social  and  economic  development  Is  de- 
pendent upon  people.  Those  people  must  be 
able  to  use  more  advanced  technical  proceases 
and  greater  ranges  of  knowledge.  The  fun- 
damental need  la  developing  people  is  ex- 
panded movement  of  knowledge  to  them  in 
such  ways  that  they  act  on  that  knowledge. 
The  most  fundamental  characteristic  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries  is  that  the  average 
citizen  controls  or  can  use  only  a  tiny  capi- 
tal plant  and  is  able  to  apply  only  limited 
knowledge  In  his  use  of  It. 

The  movement  of  knowledge  to  people  in 
the  underdeveloped  societies  is  complicated 
by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  level  of  literacy  Is  low. 

2.  Modern  channels  of  communication  are 
poorly  developed. 

3.  The  "communication  load"  is  many 
times  greater  than  In  advanced  societies. 
This  can  be  Ulustrated  In  agriculture.  In 
the  United  States  the  average  farm  size  is 
250  acres.  When  the  communication  process 
gets  one  American  farmer  to  change  one 
practice  for  one  crop,  he  can  apply  It  to 
50  to  260  acres.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas 
the  average  farm  size  is  2  to  20  acres.  This 
means  that  If  a  practice  change  Is  to  be 
applied  to  from  50  to  250  acres.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  communicate  with  from  10  to 
500  farmers  to  have  the  same  economic  effect 
as  communicating  with  1  American  farmer. 

4.  People  are  dominated  by  status  and 
tradition  and  are  extremely  cautlovis  in  ac- 
cepting change. 

New  systems  for  communicating  knowledge 
are  urgently  needed  to  move  general  knowl- 
edge to  the  public:  to  speed  aoid  improve 
education  In  the  schools;  to  provide  for  more 
effective  extension  activities  in  health,  agri- 
culture and  Industry;  and  to  provide  better 
education  and  training  for  lalx)r.  Any  sys- 
tem for  the  communication  of  knowledge 
must  operate  at  low  cost  and  have  built 
Into  it  the  capacity  to  guide  and  develop 
both  paid  and  volunteer  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  productive  things  that 
can  be  accomplished  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  to  use  a  larger  portion  of  the 
underemployed  time  of  many  people  in  the 
teaching-learning  process. 

THK  LKAXKIKO  SYSTEMS  CONCEPT 

One  of  the  major  achievements  of  modern 
society  has  been  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tems concept.  Systems  have  been  widely  ap- 
plied to  many  industrial,  military  and  other 
processes. 

A  system  is  a  combination  of  people  and 
things  orgsuiized  into  an  interacting  flow  of 
processes  by  which  specific  goals  are  reached. 

A  learning  system  Is  a  combination  of 
people,  equipment,  learning  materials,  and 


practice  and  use  situations  designed  to  work 
together  to  achieve  a  clearly  defined  educa- 
tional or  training  objective.  Such  learning 
systems  may  consist  of  a  wide  range  of  com- 
binations of  people  and  things  depending  on 
the  goal  to  be  achieved.  Inherent  In  the  sys- 
tems approach  Is  the  notion  that  every  as- 
pect of  the  system,  human  and  nonhuman.  Is 
to  be  examined,  developed,  tested,  evaluated 
and  fitted  together  Into  an  efficient,  easily 
operated  whole. 

This  systems  concept  contrast*  with  the 
more  traditional  approach  which  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  If  the  people  are  pro- 
vided, they  will  Independently  and  repeatedly 
Invent  the  necessary  things  required  for  the 
most  effective  learning  process. 

In  facing  the  need  for  educational  break- 
throughs in  the  underdeveloped  world,  the 
Idea  of  developing  learning  systems  Is  a 
sound  one.  This  systems  approach  envisions 
the  careful  designing  and  testing  of  total 
systems  to  be  carried  out  by  highly  qualified 
groups  and  checked  out  in  a  wide  enough 
variety  of  situations  to  determine  their  effi- 
ciency and  practlcaUty.  The  systems  can 
then  be  mass  produced  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  savlnig  and  be  used  by  people  who 
can  be  rapidly  trained  to  do  so. 

Such  systems,  to  meet  real  conditions, 
must  usually  employ  inexpensive  delivery 
equipment  to  present  programed  materials 
that  are  heavily  visual  in  character,  sup- 
ported by  carefully  worked  out  verbal  ele- 
ments. They  must  be  designed  to  8upix>rt 
and  guide  poorly  trained  teachers  so  that 
they  can  do  an  effective  teaching  Job  and  can 
upgrade  their  own  knowledge  and  skUl  as 
they  teach. 

The  physical  materials  In  the  carefully 
designed  learning  system  is  In  the  nature  of 
a  fioor  under  the  limitedly  educated  and 
trained  teacher.  It  does  not  provide  walls 
and  a  celling,  but  pemUts  the  teacher  great 
room  for  continuing  creativity  and  personal 
growth.  But  at  the  same  time,  provides  a 
foundation  which  insures  basic  minimal  ef- 
fectiveness if  the  system  Itself  Is  fully  used. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  learning 
systems  is  that  they  can  substitute  for  the 
deficiencies  in  the  general  and  specific  learn- 
ing environments  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  when  learning  systems  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  pictorial  materials.  Through 
the  projected  picture,  it  is  possible  for  a 
learning  system  to  fully  present  the  artifacts 
and  processes  common  to  the  modern  world. 
In  areas  where  those  artifacts  and  processes 
are  still  unknown.  The  learning  systems  wUl 
bring  students  more  rapidly  into  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  into  which  they  will 
move  as  development  takes  place. 

Learning  systems  can  also  provide,  at  very 
much  lower  cost,  for  the  expensive  apparatus 
and  library  materials  which  are  stiU  lacking 
for  the  conventional  learning  process  in  most 
parts  of  the  underdeveloped  world  Sup- 
plying skillful  direction  and  guidance  for 
using  local  materials  and  processes  for  ob- 
servation, study,  and  experimentation.  It  is 
possible  to  design  learning  processes  which 
will  carry  the  individual  far  along  the  way  to 
completely  overcoming  the  disadvantages  of 
the  restricted  general  learning  environment. 
Learning  systems  can  be  designed  that 
flexibly  combine  the  iconic  signal  system  car- 
ried In  pictures,  diagrams,  and  motion,  with 
the  digital  signal  system  of  the  spoken  and 
written  word  and  mathematics,  to  com- 
municate knowledge  with  a  highly  effective 
result.  Learning  systems  so  designed  make 
it  possible  for  Images  to  clearly  and  effec- 
tively evoke  words  and  words  to  evoke  images. 
Such  learning  systems  can  b«  used  to  sig- 
nificantly lower  the  level  of  verbal  difficulty 
Involved  in  mastering  many  subjects.  Such 
reduction  In  verbal  difficulty  level  can  play 
a  significant  part  in  solving  educational 
breakthrough  problems  in  the  underdevel- 
oped parts  of  the  world. 
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NIW    LOW-COST  LEAKMINO    STSTZltS   TO%   TOT 
ISOLATXD    RCRAL   SCHOOL 

A  new  combination  of  projected  and  print- 
ed materials  can  supply  effective  self-help 
learning  systems  to  primary  schools  at  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  equally  good 
conventional  textbooks. 

These  systems  maximize  the  use  of  pro- 
jected materials  for  group  study,  reducing 
printed  materials  to  an  experimentally  de- 
termined necessary  minimum.  They  guide 
the  teacher  in  the  combined  use  of  several 
well-proved   teaching  methods   including: 

1.  Effective  student  motivation  and  orlen- 
Utlon; 

2.  Clear  subject  matter  presentation  in 
pictorial  form  with  each  learning  point  de- 
veloped in  a  series  of  small  steps  which  use 
the  psychological  principles  of  programed 
learning  with  as  much  Immediate  reinforce- 
ment as  is  feasible  tax  a  group-learning  sit- 
uation. 

3.  The  systematic  use  of  discussion,  Indi- 
vidual reading  and  study; 

4.  Student  involvement  through  (a)  ex- 
periments; (b)  observations  and  survejrs; 
(c)  the  making  of  useful  things  for  every- 
day life;  (d)  the  maJdng  of  teaching  mate- 
rials; and  (e)  actually  teaching  parents  and 
others  what  has  been  learned; 

6.  Effective  means  for  reviewing  and  eval- 
uating the  student's  work  and  learning. 

Visual  presentation  has  at  least  foiu-  fully 
demonstrated  strengths :  ( 1 )  Visually  com- 
municated material  must  be  specific  and 
concrete.  If  It  Is  poaslble  to  "draw  or  take 
a  picture  of  It,"  then  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  specific  Idea  is  being  dealt  with  concretely; 
(2)  visual  materials  are  less  apt  to  be  mis- 
interpreted than  are  verbal  materials;  (3) 
pictures  make  It  possible  to  enlarge  or  re- 
duce the  size  of  objects  and  see  distant  or 
unseeable  things;  (4)  with  pictured  struc- 
tures or  processes  before  the  student,  the 
level  of  difficulty  of  the  language  used  to 
describe  or  discuss  them  can  be  significantly 
lowered. 

The  wide  use  of  such  systems  in  pre- 
Industrlai  societies  t>ecame  possible  with  the 
development  of  the  sunlight  filmstrip  pro- 
jector. ThU  projector  provides  an  inexpen- 
sive way  of  delivering  projected  material  in 
the  classroom  whenever  and  wherever  the 
sun  shines.     It  consisu  of  ttiree  parts: 

First,  a  swivel-mounted  flat  mirror  to  re- 
flect sxmllght  into  the  projector  in  the  class- 
room. The  mirror  can  be  located  in  a  sun- 
shiny area  as  far  as  30  to  40  feet  away.  The 
light  enters  through  a  hole  In  the  wall.  As 
the  sun  moves  the  mirror  must  be  adjusted 
every  20  to  30  minutes. 

Second,  a  projector  which  is  a  simple  ar- 
rangement to  carry  a  36-miilimeter.  single- 
frame  fllmstrip  and  a  lens  that  can  focus  for 
short-thrown,  rear -screen  projection.  The 
lens  costs  25  to  30  cents  and  the  whole  pro- 
jector can  be  mass  produced  in  plastic  for 
no  more  than  $2  or  $3. 

Third,  a  shadowbox  made  with  a  16-  by 
ao-lnch  screen.  The  screen  Is  a  piece  of 
plastic  which  costs  about  $1.25.  The 
shadowbox  which  protects  the  back  of  the 
screen  from  extraneous  light,  can  be  made 
of  wood,  cloth,  cardboard  or  almost  any 
available  opaque  material. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  darken  the  school- 
room. The  sun  provides  enough  light  to 
produce  an  image  bigger  and  brighter  than 
a  television  screen. 

Until  the  sunlight  projector  was  developed. 
It  was  Impossible  to  use  projected  materials 
for  teaching  in  rural  schools:  First,  because 
there  was  no  electricity  and  second,  because 
in  hot  climates,  darkening  the  room  stifles 
the  children.  This  piece  of  eqtilpment  can 
be  made  and  installed  for  about  910  per 
classroom. 

It  will  not  be  desirable  to  teach  all  sub- 
jects with  the  sunlight  fllmstrip  projector 
for  two  reasons:  Firit,  all  subjects  are  not 
equally    susceptible   to    being    taught    with 


hef.v7  pictoriallzatlon  and  second,  the  sun 
will  not  shine  all  the  time.  A  number  of 
subjects  in  each  grade  will  be  taught  with- 
out using  the  projects  so  that  on  cloudy 
days  or  during  cloudy  hours  on  days  when 
the  sun  shines,  the  teacher  can  teach  sub- 
jects or  carry  on  activities  which  do  not 
require  the  projector,  reserving  the  materials 
that  are  taught  with  the  projector  for  those 
times  when  the  sun  is  shining. 


New  Low  Cost  Mass  Learning  Systems  for 
ErncTivE  Social  Dcvexopment  in  Latin 
America 

(By  Gerald  F.  Winfield) 

I.  general 

The  rapidly  mounting  influence  in  Latin 
America,  of  the  Chinese  formula  for  Com- 
munist revolution  as  expounded  by  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  has  becopie  an  inescapable  challenge 
to  freedom  In  the  Americas.  Adapted  to 
Latin  America,  tested  and  confirmed  in  Cuba, 
this  formula  stresses  the  use  of  drastic  social 
change  as  the  driving  force  for  a  revolution 
to  be  generated  among  the  poor,  disheart- 
ened rural  population;  to  be  spread  to  the 
urban  masses  still  closely  linked  to  their 
rvu-al  origins;  and  designed  to  attract  into 
leadership  educated,  idealistic  but  dissatis- 
fied young  people  who  now  lack  opportunity 
to  serve  and  to  lead. 

If  Communist  revolution  Is  to  be  Inter- 
dicted in  Latin  America,  the  needs  of  rural 
people  must  be  met.  Governments  in  Latin 
America  must  deliver  hope  and  a  sense  of 
Importance  and  dignity  to  their  rapidly  ex- 
panding, poverty-stricken  rural  people. 
Time  is  short. 

Inadequate  basic  education  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  rural  population  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  challenge.  Low  productivity  in 
agriculture  and  Industry  is  caused  in  sig- 
nificant measure  by  widespread  illiteracy 
and  by  limited  education  and  training  for 
both  ciiildren  and  adults.  Ignorance  makes 
itself  felt  in  all  fields,  particularly  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  and   health. 

11.    THE    PROPOSAL 

This  Is  a  proposal  for  a  major  effort  to  be 
made  to  improve  and  expand  primary  and 
adult  education  in  Latin  America  with  em- 
phasis on  rural  areas.  This  improvement  to 
be  attained  by  equipping  a  large  number  of 
schools  with  new  low-cost  mass  learning 
system  to  (a)  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing In  existing  schools,  (b)  increase  the  rate 
at  which  teachers  are  trained  and  new 
schools  organized,  (c)  introduce  a  program 
of  continuing  adult  education. 

These  objectives  can  be  quickly  achieved 
at  reasonable  <y)6t  if  the  effort  is  concen- 
trated enough  and  of  sxifflcient  scope  to 
stimulate  widespread  change  in  the  educa- 
tional process  and  Involve  large  numbers  of 
people. 

This  program  would  address  Itself  to  a 
number  of  sections  of  the  Act  of  Botog4  and 
therefore  should  find  a  place  in  the  new  pro- 
gram of  social  and  ^economic  development 
now  under  preparation. 

III.    THE    PLAN 

Implementation 

The  implementation  of  this  program  con- 
sists in  first  preparing  basic  prototypes  of 
selected  subjects.  These  prototypes  will 
then  be  adapted  in  each  cooperating  coun- 
try. This  adaptation  will  be  carried  out 
through  careful  but  rapid  testing.  One  of 
the  virtues  of  this  method  Is  that  It  is  edu- 
cationally, psychologically,  and  operationally 
sound  enough  to  accept  the  risk  of  rapid  and 
widespread  application. 

The  subject  matter  selected  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  first  six  grades  and  include  par- 
allel materials  for  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  teaching  of 
science,  mathematics,  writing,  geography,  and 


other  subjects  which  will  be  valid  in  every 
country.  As  skill  and  experience  with  these 
new  systems  develops  in  the  individual  coun- 
tries it  will  be  possible  for  the  countries 
to  apply  them  to  other  subject  areas,  in- 
cluding history,  social  studies,  and  even- 
tually language  arts.  , 

For  adult  education,  these  teacblSig  sys- 
tems can  be  applied  effectively  to  literacy, 
agriculture,  homemaklng.  health,  mathemat- 
ics, and  many  other  subjects. 

The  degree  of  success  of  this  plan  will 
depend  on  the  concentration  of  sufficient  re- 
sources to  develop,  and  Implement  these  new 
systems  of  instruction. 

Schedule 

This  program  should  be  executed  In  two 
phases. 

Phase  A:  Would  be  limited  to  eight  or 
nine  nations.  For  the  purposes  of  this  illus- 
trative presentation,  nine  countries  have 
been  listed.  They  have  about  4  million  pri- 
mary schoolchildren  in  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  approximately  40  million.  This  new 
system  to  serve  this  school  population  would 
require  about  100,000  filmstrip  projectors  in 
as  many  classrooms.  This  is  believe  to  be 
the  minimal  effort  to  fully  demonstrate  this 
new  technique. 

Phase  A  would  introduce  the  new  method 
into  most  existing  classrooms  and  would  be- 
gin the  expansion  of  primary  education  by 
facilitating  the  organization  of  new  schools. 
Prom  2  to  3  years  will  be  required. 

Phase  B :  This  phase  would  further  expand 
this  operation  to  (1)  include  additional  sub- 
jects; (2)  add  the  remaining  countries  of 
LaUn  America;  and  (3)  expand  the  number 
of  rural  schools. 

The  entire  program  Involves  eight  steps. 

Step  1 :     Agreement  on  plan. 

Step  2:  The  development  and  preliminary 
testing  of  prototyi>e  systems. 

Step  3:   Adaptation   to   each   country. 

Step  4:  Installation  of  the  system  in 
selected  schools. 

Step  5:  In-service  training  of  teachers. 

Step  6:   Evaluation  of  results. 

Step  7:  Installation  of  the  system  in  all 
grades. 

Step  8:   Implementation  of  phase  B. 
Administrative  orffanization 

This  program  should  be  carried  out  by  ICA 
through  bilateral  arrangemente  with  each 
country  within  the  framework  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota.  Within  ICA/W  and  the  USOM's  It 
should  be  set  up  as  a  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  conununicatlons  media  staff  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Services  with  close  sup- 
port from  health,  agriculttire.  and  industry. 
It  will  have  to  be  strongly  staffed  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  the  field. 

Use  of  Youth  Corps 

Both  phase  A  and  phase  B  of  this  program 
can  make  effective  use  of  young  educated 
nationals  and  U.S.  college  graduates.  Logis- 
tic and  teacher  education  needs  are  such 
that  It  would  be  possible  to  use  several 
hundred  young  people  to  help  introduce  the 
new  systems,  to  train  teachers,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  direct  source  of  feedback  Informa- 
tion. Such  Involvement  of  youth  In  leader- 
ship and  service  is  Important  both  to  the 
success  of  this  program  and  as  a  means  of 
giving  constructive  opportunity  to  young 
people. 

Development  o/  educational  materials 
industries 

This  program  would  equip  each  cooperat- 
ing nation  with  the  industrial  capacity  to 
produce  these  new  learning  materials.  The 
projectors,  filmstrips,  fllmstrip  cans,  paper, 
ink,  and  printing  needed  for  these  teaching 
materials  would  be  required  in  sufficient 
volume  to  stimulate  the  development  of  in- 
dustries to  supply  them  and  would  boost 
economic  growth. 
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DETECTIVE  SOT.  JAMES 
ROCHE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
am  sure  that  aU  of  us  were  distressed 
and  sorrowed  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Detective  Sgt.  Jim  Roche.  He  performed 
his  duties  faithfully  and  courageously. 
He  was  skilled  and  dedicated  in  his  work. 
He  met  his  death  through  a  heai-t  at- 
tack which  resulted  from  his  efforts  to 
overcome  an  apparently  demented  in- 
dividual who  was  trying  to  force  his 
way  into  the  Senate. 

I  know  about  the  outstanding  courage 
of  Detective  Sergeant  Roche  from  per- 
sonal ex];>erience.  About  a  year  ago  a 
mentally  ill  veteran  from  my  State  came 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
stated,  of  putting  an  end  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  We  all  en- 
counter such  threats  and  experiences. 
Mr.  Roche  handled  the  case  with  which 
he  was  confronted  with  great  ability. 
He  took  the  man  downstairs  and  took 
away  from  him  a  stiletto  about  a  foot 
long,  which  the  man  had  concealed  on 
his  person. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  owe  a  debt 
♦  which  perhaps  we  do  not  know  about  to 
this  fine  man  who  met  his  death  in  such 
an  untimely  and  unfortunate  way.  I 
extend  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  and  his  family. 


STATUTORY  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  the  day  Harry  S.  Truman  left 
office  as  President  and  General  Eisen- 
hower became  President,  January  20, 
1953,  our  national  debt  was  $267  billion. 
The  armual  interest  charge  on  this  was 
less  than  $6  billion.  Government  bonds 
were  selling  at  par.  This  was  the  very 
good  fiscal  situation  of  our  Government 
at  the  time  Harry  S.  Truman  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  at  the 
termination  of  his  outstanding  service  as 
Chief  Executive. 

On  the  day.  January  20,  1961.  that 
General  Eisenhower  left  the  White  House 
and  John  P.  Kennedy  became  our  Presi- 
dent after  8  years  of  that  Republican 
administration,  our  national  debt  had 
grown  from  $267  billion  to  $293  billion. 
At  that  time  the  annual  interest  charge 
on  our  national  debt  was  In  excess  of  $9 
bilUon. 

Not  only  was  our  national  debt  at  an 
alltime  high  up  to  that  period,  but  on 
that  day  our  money  and  bonds  were  sell- 
ing at  a  discount  in  the  marts  of  the 
world.  F\irthermore,  there  was  a  grave 
outflow  of  gold  from  this  coimtry.  Un- 
der President  Kennedy,  the  outflow  of 
gold  has  been  greatly  lessened. 

Congress  has  enacted,  by  practically 
unanimous  vote  of  the  membership  of 
both  Houses,  measures  sponsored  by  the 
administration  to  diminish  the  outflow 
of  gold.  It  has  not  been  completely 
stopped,  but  during  the  past  12  months 
it  was  less  than  half  of  the  outflow  of 
gold  during  President  Eisenhower's  last 
year  in  office.  In  1960,  the  outfiow  of 
gold  was  $1 .700  million.  Last  year  it  was 
$1,200  million.  This  year  it  will  be  not 
more  than  $800  million,  being  approxi- 


mately $400  million  to  date.  U.S.  c\ir- 
rencies  and  bonds  are  now  selling  at  a 
premium. 

SOVIET  PISHING  PENETRATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
the  extent  of  Soviet  fishing  operations 
in  the  North  Pacific  is  dramatically  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  a  steamship 
passenger  line  has  been  established  to 
transport  fishermen  to  and  from  the 
waters  which  are  being  fished. 

The  June  7  issue  of  Water  Transport, 
a  Soviet  daily  newspaper  for  fishermen 
and  merchant  marine  personnel,  de- 
scribes inauguration  of  this  new  service. 
The  passenger-freighter  vessel  Smolny 
will  be  used  on  the  run.  The  other  day 
it  left  Vladivostok  for  the  Bristol  Bay 
region  with  about  300  fishermen  to  re- 
place other  fishermen  going  on  vacation. 

During  recent  years  we  Americans 
have  been  losing  out  in  fishery  compe- 
tition. In  the  North  Pacific  close  to  the 
shores  of  Alaska,  which  has  long  been 
considered  to  be  ours  by  historic  right, 
there  have  been  increasing  inroads  by 
both  Japanese  and  Soviet  competitors. 
Now  they  are  coming  south  of  the  Aleu- 
tians even.  The  threat  is  grave.  It  has 
had  not  only  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
livelihood  of  thousands  of  Alaska  fisher- 
men, and  fishermen  from  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  lacking  any  inter- 
national controls  at  all  for  most  species 
of  fish  and  none  at  all  so  far  as  the  Rus- 
sians are  concerned,  there  is  always  the 
grave  possibility  that  these  rich  fishing 
banks  which  properly  utilized  could  pro- 
vide valuable  protein  food  for  man  for- 
ever will  become  exhausted. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 

It  is  not  only  In  the  North  Pacific 
that  the  Russians  have  been  active.  Off 
the  northeast  Atlantic  coast  there  are 
huge  Russian  fishing  fleets. 

The  perils  that  confront  us,  our  lack 
of  attention  to  this  really  important 
problem,  the  failure  of  our  Government 
to  give  the  fisheries  the  high  rating  they 
deserve,  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  only  recently 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  SMTtHl.  In  a  splendid 
speech  on  this  subject,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  not  only  of  those 
having  a  primary  interest  in  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  but  to  all  who  want  to 
see  the  position  of  the  United  States 
maintained.  Senator  Sicth  gave  perhaps 
the  most  detailed  accoimting  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  seemingly  gloomy 
prospects  for  the  future  in  the  most  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  subject  which  has 
ever  been  assembled  and  delivered. 


SENATOR  GRUENING.  OF  ALASKA, 
SPEAKS  TO  METEOROLOGISTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
if  you  do  not  know  what  meteoromy- 
thology  is,  here  is  your  opportunity  to 
learn. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  mythomete- 
orology  is,  the  explanation  is  at  hand. 

And  still  another  word — climythol- 
ogy — was  added  to  the  language  last 
week  by  our  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  ORTTSwrircl,  when 


he  spoke  at  the  banquet  of  the  203d  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  American  Meteor- 
ological Society  at  the  University  of 
Alaska,  on  June  27. 

What  the  Senator  said  was  so  delight- 
ful, so  informative  and  so  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  that  I  am  convinced  the 
speech  deserves  even  a  wider  audience 
than  heard  it  at  our  farthest  north  uni- 
versity, which,  by  the  way,  is  a  land- 
grant  university. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  Senator's  address 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address    of    Senatok    Ernist    GaorwiNG    at 
BANQtrrr   or   203d   Nationai.   Meztino   or 
American    MxraoROLOOicAi,    SoctrrT,    Uni- 
VERSiTT  or  Alaska,  Jvitk  27,  1962 
Mr.    Emerson,   members  of   the  American 
Meteorological    Society,    and   guests.    In    ex- 
tending the  Invitation,  some  6  months  a^, 
to  address  this   meeting,   your   toastmaster. 
who  is  the  regional  administrative  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  for  Alaska,  wrote 
me: 

"As  a  longtime  Alaskan  dedicated  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Alaska  you  have 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  role 
that  meteorology  and  climatology  play  In 
the  scheme  of  things." 

I  was  and  am  flattered  by  that,  I  fear,  un- 
deserved assumption  of  my  comprehensive 
understanding  of  so  rast,  spacious,  and  ex- 
panding a  pair  of  related  sciences.  However, 
I  am  delighted  to  take  advantage  of  this 
encomium  to  discuss  the  Influence  that  these 
twin  disciplines  have  had.  have  and  may  have 
on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  State 
of  the  Union  In  which  we  are  now  assembled. 
It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  that  as 
the  fleld  of  human  knowledge  expands,  not 
only  are  new  sciences  and  subsclenccs  born, 
but  by  becoming  correlated  and  interre- 
lated, established  sciences  give  birth  to  new 
ones.  Thus,  physics  and  geolocy  ara  the 
happy  progenitors  of  gec^hyslcs — alrvady  a 
lusty  adolescent  pretty  well  on  Its  own. 
Physics  and  astronomy  gave  birth  to  astro- 
physics. I  need  not  prolong  the  listing  of 
such  offspring  of  sclentlflc  matlngs.  As  sci- 
ence expands,  new  hyphenated  sciences  are 
generated. 

Geopolitics,  a  relatively  new  science  cre- 
ated Incidental  to  Pan-Oermanlc  aspirations 
for  domination  of  the  earth  by  Hitler's  pre- 
sumed master  race,  may  soon,  as  men  land 
on  the  moon,  become  selenopoUtlcs.  This 
win  be  succeeded,  no  doubt,  by  astropoU- 
tlcs  or  coemopolltlcs  as  the  Invasion  by 
earthlans  of  our  planetary  neighbors  becomes 
Imminent. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  hitherto  un- 
designated child  of  meteorology  and  clima- 
tology— Illegitimate.  I  regret  to  state.  In  this 
respectable  company — has  played  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  the  history  of  Alaska:  has  serl- 
o^uly  affected  its  past  and  present,  and  Is 
still  to  be  reckoned  with  In  the  futiire.  I 
could  call  this  offspring  meteoromytbology 
or  mythometeorology.  or  climythology.  I 
should  probably  leave  the  determination  of 
nomenclature  to  the  philologists  with  his- 
torians and  meteorologists  as  conkultants. 

For  the  time  being,  as  Its  proponent.  I 
shall  call  It  climythology.  Meteoromythol- 
ogy  has  a  good  alliterative  and  onoma- 
topoeic soiind.  but  climythology  Is  simpler 
and  easier  to  enunciate.  This  science,  or 
pseudoscience,  which  perhaps  should  be 
classed  with  alchemy,  astrology,  phrenology 
or  palmistry,  has  nevertheless  had,  and  still 
has,  Its  numerous  followers,  and  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  shaping,  or  misshaping 
Alaska's  destiny.  I  will  now  trace  brleflj 
Us  origin  and  effects. 
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Climythology,  as  ftt  as  Alaska  is  con- 
cerned, came  Into  existence  sometime  be- 
tween March  30,  1867,  when  William  Henry 
Seward  consummated  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  and  1868.  when  the  Congress  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  bUl. 

That  bill,  for  $7,200,000,  or  approximately 
2  cenU  an  acre,  loosed  a  storm  in  the  House 
of  Represenutlves.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
say  whether  It  was  a  hurricane  or  a  tornado, 
but  It  was  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  wind,  by 
a  great  flood — a  flood  of  oratory  and  some 
verbal  thunder.  The  sum  and  substance 
of  It  was  that  while  Seward  had  taken 
Alaska,  he  and  the  United  States  had  been 
"taken,"  In  the  contemporary  colloquial 
sense. 

Alaska  was  pictured  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  a  substan- 
tial section  of  the  press  as  a  frozen  waste 
with  a  savage  climate,  where  little  or  noth- 
ing could  grow,  and  where  few  could  or 
would  live. 

Typical  of  the  statements  of  cllmytholo- 
glsU  was  that  of  Representative  Benjamin 
F.  Loan,  of  St.  Louis,  who  declared:  •■•  •  • 
the  acquisition  of  this  inhospitable  and  bar- 
ren waste  will  never  add  a  dollar  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country  or  furnish  any  homes 
to  our  people.  It  is  utterly  worthless.  •  •  • 
To  suppose  that  anyone  would  leave  the 
United  SUtes  •  •  •  to  seek  a  home  •  •  • 
In  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  is  simply  to 
suppose  such  a  person  insane." 

Another  cllmytholoflst  was  Representa- 
tive Orange  Ferris,  of  Qlens  Falls,  N.Y.,  who 
asserted  that  Alaska  "Is  a  barren,  unproduc- 
tive region  covered  with  Ice  and  snow"  and 
"will  never  be  populated  by  an  enterprUing 
people."  " 

Another  Representative  from  New  York, 
Dennis  McCarthy,  of  Syracuse,  cited  "re- 
porU  that  every  foot  oC  the  soil  of  Alaska  U 
frozen  from  6  to  6  feet  In  depth"  and  ven- 
tured that  his  colleagues  would  soon  hear 
that  Greenland  was  on  the  market. 

And  the  minority  report  of  the  House 
ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In  a 
scathing  denunciation,  declared  that  Alaska 
"had  no  capacity  as  an  agricultural  coun- 
try •••  no  value  as  a  mineral  country  •  •  • 
Its  timber  generally  of  poor  quality  and 
growing  upon  Inaccessible  mountains  •  •  • 
Its  fur  trade  •  •  •  of  Insignificant  value, 
and.  will  speedily  come  to  an  end  •  •  •  the 
fisheries  of  doubtful  value  •  •  •  In  a  cli- 
mate unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized 
men." 

I  hope  I  win  not  be  misunderstood  when 
I  point  out  that  these  "'dlmythologlsts"  were 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  not  of  the  Senate.  However,  lest 
I  seem  to  be  imputing  a  greater  wisdom  and 
prescience  to  the  Senate  membership  of  that 
day  than  that  of  what  U  referred  to  in  the 
Senate  as  "the  other  body,"  I  must,  in  defer- 
ence to  historical  accuracy,  point  out  that 
except  for  Senator  Charles  Sumner's  address 
to  the  Senate  urging  the  purchase,  there  Is 
no  record  of  what  questions  his  senatorial 
colleagues  asked  hlin  and  what  conunents 
they  made,  since  the  treaty  was  voted  on  In 
an  executive  session,  which,  but  for  the  re- 
■ult.  is  not  reported.  That  even  Sumner's 
eloquence  barely  sufllced  to  achieve  ratlflca- 
Uon  of  the  Treaty  of  Ceeelon  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  Just  one  vote  more  than 
the  two- thirds  majority  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

And  so  a  lot  of  denigrating  epithets  were 
fastened  on  AUkska.  such  as  "Icebergla." 
"Polarla,"  "Walrussle,"  -'Seward's  Polar  Bear 
Garden."  "Seward's  Icebox,"  and  the  one 
coined  by  the  press,  which  has  endured  the 
longest,  "Seward's  Fnlly." 

It  Is  a  well-known  axiom  of  social  psy- 
chology that  error  ac  cepted  as  verity  can  be 
as  potent  as  truth. 

The  consequences  of  this  Alaskan  "climy- 
thology" were  soon  evident.  Having  estab- 
lished and  propagated  the  concept  of  Alaska 
»■  a  worthless  waste  with  a  savage  climate. 


Congress  proceeded  to  act  accordingly.  It 
Immediately  forgot  Its  new  acquisition.  In 
the  next  17  years.  It  provided  no  government 
for  what  was  not  even  dignified  as  other 
American  areas  had  been  with  the  title  of 
"Territory."  Alaska  was  merely  the  "District 
of  Alaska." 

Ehirlng  those  17  years.  Congress  enacted 
Just  two  laws  relating  to  Alaska.  One,  ap- 
plied to  Alaska  the  navigation  laws  and 
created  Alaska  a  ciistoms  district,  which 
merely  meant  that  imported  foreign  goods, 
of  which  there  would  he  virtually  none, 
would  pay  the  same  duties  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Union;  and,  two,  a  law  turning  over 
the  fur  seal  fisheries  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxu^,  who 
promptly  leased  them  as  a  monoply  to  a 
Arm  In  San  Francisco,  the  Alaska  Commer- 
cial Co. 

Seventeen  years  may  not  seem  like  a  long 
time  In  the  pageant  of  history,  but  It  is  four 
Presidential  administrations  plus  1  year. 
More  pertinent,  it  Is  8 '/a  Congresses.  In 
those  days,  each  Congress  usually  assembled 
for  three  sessions  Instead  of  two,  as  nowa- 
days. To  be  sure,  some  25  bills  providing 
civil  government  for  Alaska  were  Introduced. 
Yet.  In  the  first  24  sessions  of  Congress  after 
the  purchase,  not  one  of  these  bills  ever  got 
out  of  committee  and  never  was  vouchsafed 
a  comment  on  the  floor  of  either  house.  The 
prevailing  "climythology"  prevented  that. 

Diu^ng  that  unique  period,  no  pioneer  who 
had  come  hopefully  to  Alaska  could  acquire 
title  to  the  log  cabin  he  had  hewn  from  the 
forest  wilderness  nor  to  the  land  on  which  he 
had  settled.  No  prospector  could  stake  a 
mining  claim  with  security  for  his  enter- 
prise and  toll.  Property  could  not  be  deeded 
or  transferred.  No  will  was  valid.  No  In- 
jured party  could  secure  redress  for  griev- 
ances except  through  his  own  acts.  Crime 
could  not  be  punished.  Finally,  marriage 
could  not  be  celebrated — a  cruel  and  unusual 
clrcimistance — though  somehow  life  went  on. 
So.  for  17  years  the  "climythology"  which 
proclaimed  Alaska  a  frozen  waste  with  a 
savage  climate,  had  in  fact  frozen  the  Con- 
gress Into  Immobility  and  placed  Alaska  In 
a  political  and  economic  deep-freeze. 

During  these  years,  such  authority  as  there 
was  was  exercised  de  facto  and  without  any 
legal  authority  by  the  commanding  general 
stationed  at  Sitka.  And  when.  In  1877 — 10 
years  after  the  cession — he  and  his  troops 
were  called  back  to  the  States  to  put  down 
an  uprising  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  there  was 
not  even  that  semblance  of  government. 

The  fear  of  an  Indian  uprising  was  con- 
tagious. It  haunted  all  the  area  west  of  the 
Mississippi  through  that  decade.  Reverbera- 
tions of  the  massacre  of  General  Custer  by 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  braves  a  year  earlier 
traveled  far  and  wide. 

The  settlers  In  Alaska  shared  this  alarm 
and  requested  their  distant  government  to 
send  some  war  vessel,  a  gunboat,  perhaps, 
to  overawe  any  possible  uprlsers  and  to  help 
preserve  peace,  law,  and  order.  This  request, 
repeated  with  growing  urgency  and  trepida- 
tion, was  totally  Ignored.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  cable  and  telegraph.  Finally, 
In  great  alarm,  the  whites  who  had  settled 
In  Sitka  appealed  to  their  neighbors,  the 
Canadians,  who  promptly  responded,  and 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  performed  the 
service  that  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  naval  vessels 
should  have. 

When  a  U.S.  sloop-o'-war  flnally  arrived  In 
1879,  the  captain  of  that  vessel  stationed  at 
Sitka  and  his  successors  were,  for  8  years, 
without  legal  authority,  but  de  facto,  the 
rulers  of  Alaska. 

During  all  this  time  a  stream  of  com- 
plaints flowed  from  the  settlers  to  Washing- 
ton. They  were  Ignored.  In  1881,  repre- 
sentatives elected  from  various  Alaska 
communities.  Including  Sitka,  Juneau,  and 
Wrangell,  met  In  convention  In  Juneau  and 
drafted  a  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Congress  requesting  the  creation  of  the  Office 


of  Delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  territory  had  been  granted  this  vote- 
less representation.  A  contest  at  the  con- 
vention for  that  post  simmered  down  to  a 
race  between  the  highest  Federal  officials 
stationed  in  Alaska,  the  collector  of  customs 
and  his  predecessor.  The  winner,  Collector 
Mottram  D.  Ball,  carried  his  plea  to  Wash- 
ington, asking  that  he  be  seated.  He  was 
not.  and  Alaska  had  to  wait  25  more  years 
before  the  enormous  concession  of  a  voteless 
delegate  weis  granted. 

Climythology  was  unabated. 
Finally,  in  1884,  in  response  to  the  prod- 
dings  of  three  Presidents,  Congress  gave 
Alaska  Its  first  body  of  law,  the  Organic  Act 
of  that  year.  However,  It  proved  unwork- 
able and  worthless.  It  provided  a  Preslden- 
tlally  appointed  Governor,  but  forbade  the 
establishment  of  a  legislature  and  of  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress.  It  forbade  the  application 
of  the  general  land  laws.  It  made  Impossi- 
ble a  legal  Jury  system. 

For  the  next  14  years,  the  messages  and 
communications  of  five  successive  Governors 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Congress  were  urgent  pleas  to 
pay  some  attention  to  Alaska,  to  give  it  some 
workable  body  of  law.  No  heed  was  paid  to 
any  of  these  requests.  Congress  was  still 
obsessed  with  the  Alaska  climythology  of  the 
late  1860's. 

When,  however.  In  the  late  1890's,  gold  was 
discovered  In  the  Klondike  and  some  60,000 
gold  seekers  rushed  to  Alaska  and  found 
their  legitimate  desires  unatttilnable  for 
lack  of  suitable  laws.  Congress  was  slightly 
moved  by  the  caustic  communications  of 
these  constituents  and,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  enacted  some  legislation.  But,  be- 
ing drafted  by  men  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  scene  and  totally  unfamiliar  with  It, 
this  legislation  was  again  Inappropriate  and 
unworkable.  So  the  cry  for  someone  who 
could  speak  officially  for  Alaskans — a  vote- 
less delegate  such  as  every  Territory  had 
had  from  the  very  beginning — gathered  new 
force.  However,  even  this  slight  concession 
was  not  granted  imtll  1906.  By  then,  the 
Alaskans  had  raised  their  sights  and  de-  ' 
manded  a  legislature,  such  as  every  Territory 
had  had.  Finally,  In  1912,  this  was  conceded. 
It  had  taken  45  years — from  1867  to  1912 — to 
give  Alaskans  that  minimum  of  self-govern- 
ment to  which  all  Americans  feel  themselves 
entitled. 

CUmjrthology  played  an  Important  part  In 
that  45-year  delay,  as  It  would  continue  to 
delay  and  frustrate  the  aspirations  of  Alas- 
kans. 

It  played  Its  part  in  making  the  Organic 
Act  of  1912,  though  an  improvement  over 
Its  unworkable  predecessor,  the  most  re- 
strictive act  Imposed  by  the  United  States 
on  one  of  its  outlying  areas.  It  was  notable 
chiefly  for  the  things  It  forbade  Alaskans 
to  do. 

They  were  still  not  permitted  to  make  any 
basic  land  laws — a  vital  omission  in  an  area 
virtually  100  percent  public  domain  and  cry- 
ing for  settlement. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  manage  their 
natural  resources — their  fish  and  wildlife — 
as  had  other  territories. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  own 
Judiciary. 
There  were  many  other  restrictions. 
So,  when  the  first  legislature  convened  in 
1913,  after  passing  what  legislation  it  could, 
It  memorialized  Congress  to  do  for  the  Ter- 
ritory what  its  legislators  were  forbidden 
to  do. 

These  requests,  all  reasonable  and  scarcely 
controversial,  were  totally  Ignored  by  the 
Congress  for  40  years,  one  result  of  which 
was  the  steady  depletion,  almost  to  extinc- 
tion, of  Alaska's  greatest  natural  resource, 
the  salmon  fishery. 

In  addition  to  neglect,  downright  discrim- 
ination followed.  Congress  excluded  Alaska 
from  the  provisions  of  Federal  highway  aid. 
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although  Alaska  wm  paying  all  Federal 
t&xes — vlctlma  of  the  "taxation  vlthout  rep- 
reaentatlon"  which  our  forefathers  declared 
to  be  tyranny  In  the  18th  century. 

Congress  further  placed  Alaska  in  the 
straltjacket  of  a  steamship  monopoly,  with 
the  resulting  burden  of  ever-Increasing  aa- 
tfonocnlc&l  freight  rates. 

Cllriythology  had  never  ceased  to  function 
against  the  aspirations  of  tive  people  of 
Alaska. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  cllmythology  has  man- 
ifested Itself  like  a  hardy  perennial  In  virtu- 
ally every  major  congressional  debate  on 
Alaska. 

It  appeared  during  the  struggle  to  give 
Alaska  Its  limited  Territorial  government  in 
1812. 

It  emerged  during  the  debate  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  Alaska  Railroad  in  1913.  Said 
Representative  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas  (father 
of  another  Martin  Dies) ,  In  opposing  the  bill: 

"We   have   owned   this   colossal  chunk  of 
frozen  earth  for  more  than  50  years  and  with , 
great   labor  and  expense  have  succeeded  in 
thawing  out  only  2.000  or  3.000  acres." 

Representative  Thomas  W.  Hardwell.  of 
Georgia,  likewise  an  opponent,  asked:  "Why 
spend  this  money  at  the  North  Pole?"  intro- 
ducing  a   touch   of   mythogeography. 

Representative  Walter  Elder,  of  Louisiana, 
stated  that  In  the  region  to  be  served  by  the 
railroad  there  was  "a  killing  frost  every 
month  of  the  year  " 

Representative  William  J.  Fields,  of  Ken- 
tucky, said  that  "before  going  to  Alaska  to 
break  the  "Ice  ttiist"  by  building  a  railroad 
through  it."  Congress  could  better  be  spend- 
ing the  money  In  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  next  40  years  under  the  restrictions 
and  discriminations  Imposed  by  a  distant 
and  uninterested  Government  and  by  ab- 
sentee Industry  were  to  lead  Alaskans  to 
the  conviction  that  statehood  was  their  only 
way  out. 

Indeed,  the  almost  forgotten  provision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cession  which  had  admitted 
the  Inhabitants  "to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  constituted. 
Alaskans  believed,  a  pledge  for  statehood. 

They  had  had  flne  verbal  support  for  their 
aspirations.  In  1912,  President  Taft,  in  a 
message  to  Congress,  declared: 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  which  affords  such  Just  reason 
for  criticism  as  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  extend  the  benefit  of  Its  fos- 
tering care  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska." 

And,  5  years  later,  in  1917,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  asserted: 

"The  statement  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
have  borne  more  handicaps  than  any  other 
people  who  have  pioneered  new.  unde- 
veloped territory,  at  least  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  has  been  made  so  often 
that  It  has  become  trite.  Nevertheless  it  Is 
true." 

These  were  fine  words.  But  nothing  was 
done  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  material- 
ize them.  In  fact,  matters  became  worse 
until  Alaskans  finally,  In  the  1940's,  moved 
boldly  toward  statehood. 

Inevitably  "cllmythology"  appeared  In  the 
statehood  debates.  One  of  lU  leading  op- 
ponents— In  the  Senate  this  time — declared 
that  statehood  offered  no  solution,  since 
Alaska's  difficulties  were  "due  to  the  extreme 
climate  and  hasardoxis  llTlng  conditions. 
Congress  cannot  change  the  climate,"  he 
continued. 

To  support  his  case,  this  Senator  quoted 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  writ- 
ten by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  Its  military  ex- 
pert, who  had  been  reporting  the  winter 
military  maneuvers  north  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle. "It  Lb."  Baldwin  had  written,  "a  land 
•  •  •  of  relentless  winters.  •  •  •  Brief  ex- 
posure can  mean  death." 

No  change  In  laws  would  relieve  Alaska, 
the  Senator  continued.    Its  fate  and  future 


were  all  summed  up  "in  that  short  sen- 
tence •  •  •  'Brief  exposure  can  mean 
death." 

The  Senate  defeated  the  statehood  bill 
by  one  vote — 45  to  44.  Cllmythology  had 
done  It.  Tills  was  1952.  The  people  of  Alas- 
ka had  to  wait  6  more  years  and  to  make 
more  vigorous  and  audacious  efforts  before 
statehood  t>ecame  a  reality.  And  they  did 
it. 

We  now  have  statehood  for  Alaska — but 
the  heritage  and  sequelae  of  90-odd  years 
of  cllmythology  and  colonialism  remain  to 
be  liquidated.  That  legacy  is  with  us  and 
Its  dispersal  is  the  challenging  task  and  duty 
of  those  whom  the  people  of  Alaska  have 
elected  to  public  office. 

For  cllmythology  concerning  Alaska  Is 
still  widespread  among  our  fellow-citizens  In 
the  lower  States. 

When  I  used  to  go  back  east  to  Washing- 
ton during  my  years  In  the  governorship,  the 
question  most  frequently  put  to  me  was: 
"What  Is  Uie  weather  in  Alaska  like?" 

When  asked  by  my  friends.  I  could  gen- 
erally detect  overtones  of  solicitude.  Al- 
though not  overtly  expressed,  I  could  sense 
the  questioner's  sympathy  with  the  hard- 
ships the  Qruenings  must  have  to  endure. 
Could  we  stand  the  cold? 

So,  I  would  explain,  and  after  awhile  it 
became  roiitine,  that  It  was  no  more  possible 
to  answer  in  one  sentence  what  the  climate 
of  Alaska  was  like  than  It  would  be  to  an- 
swer In  one  sentence  what  the  climate  of  the 
United  States — the  older  48 — was  like:  that 
Alaska  was  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  United 
States  and  had  several  very  different  climate* 
in  Its  diverse  and  farflung  regions. 

And  when  I  would  compare  or  contrast  the 
winter  and  summer  t«nperatures  In  Juneau, 
where  we  lived,  with  temperatures  In  various 
parts  of  the  lower  48  States,  I  suspect  that 
only  those  who  really  triisted  me  believed 
that  I  was  not  giving  a  chamber  of  ccm- 
merce   version. 

This  would  therefore  seem  an  appropriate 
time  and  occasion  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  replace  cllmythology  with  comparative 
climatology,  dispelling  the  cllmyths  of  the 
"hazardous   living    and   savage    climate"   of 


For  surprising  as  It  may  be  to  some,  the 
truth  Is  that — from  a  climatic  standpoint — 
living  Is  less  hazardous  in  Alaska  than  In 
any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Climate — weather — accounts  annually  for 
scores  of  deaths  In  the  other  49  States  from 
causes  which  do  not  exist  In  Alaska. 

Consider,  first,  tornadoes.  They  occur 
every  year  in  the  other  States  and  only  a 
few  of  the  lower  49  are  exempt. 

In  the  46  years  beginning  in  1916.  sine* 
the  Weather  Bureau  began  recording  the 
casualties  from  tornadoes.  It  has  recorded 
1,217  deaths,  an  average  of  over  26  a  year. 
In  only  four  of  those  46  years  were  no  deaths 
recorded,  although  bodily  Injuries  and  prop- 
erty damage  were.  In  1953  the  death  toll 
from  tornadoes  reached  the  tragic  figure  of 
244.  The  number  of  injured  each  year  is,  of 
course,  fiur  greater  than  the  fatalities,  and 
the  property  damage  over  the  same  period 
Is  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Tornadoes  occur  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
except  Alaska.  No  tornado  has  ever  taken 
a  life  In  Alaska. 

Hurricanes  annually  take  a  vatj^ng  toll 
of  Uvea  In  th«  48  lower  contlnemal  fiutes. 
ravaging  the  Atlantic  and  GuU-^asts  In  the 
process.  In  1947  they  took  53  lives,  one  In 
Texas,  one  In  South  Carolina,  12  In  Louis- 
iana, 22  In  Mississippi. 

Hurricanes  took  4  lives  In  1948.  3  in  1949. 
19  in  1950,  none  In  1951.  3  in  1962.  2  In  1953. 
In  1954,  four  hurricanes  took  the  tragic  total 
of  193  lives.  Hurricane  Carol,  In  that  year, 
killed  60  In  New  Kngland,  and  Hurricane 
Hazel  took  96  In  the  Atlantic  States  north 
from  South  Carolina. 


The  next  year,  1065,  was  even  more  disas- 
trous, with  Hurricane  Connie  killing  26  In 
Maryland,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  New 
nigland,  and  Hxirrlcane  Diane  killing  184 
in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York.  Con- 
necticut. Mafsachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  1966.  the  hurricane  deaths  dipped  to 
21 — all  In  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Alaban\a. 
and  Florida. 

But  1957  was  the  worst  on  record,  with 
395  dead,  of  which  Hurricane  Audrey  took 
371  In  LouUlana.  In  1969.  there  were  24; 
in  1960.  66,  and  In  1961,  46. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Alaska's  coastline  Is 
longer  than  the  combined  Atlantic.  Oulf  and 
Pacific  coastlines  of  the  48  lower  continental 
States,  no  hurricane  has  ever  taken  Its  toll 
of  an  Alaskan  life. 

In  the  decade  1948  to  1967.  according  to 
the  Weather  Bureau,  a  total  of  2,064  j)er»ons 
In  the  lower  continental  48  SUtes  were  killed 
by  lightning,  an  average  of  206  a  year.  Only 
one  SUte  besides  Alaska  suffered  no  death 
from  lightning  in  that  decade.  Texas  led 
with  160  deaths  from  lightning;  Alabama  waa 
next,  with  112;  Georgia  third,  with  110;  North 
Carolina  had  101;  Mississippi.  •»;  South 
Carolina.  96. 

Thunderstorms  are  not  common  in  Alaska. 
Lightning  is  seen  here  rarely  and  no  one  was 
ever  killed  by  lightning  in  our  State. 

Even  our  volcanoes,  of  which  some  80  are 
active,  seem  to  be  uniquely  benign.  Writing 
on  the  explosion  of  Mount  Katmal,  which 
took  place  on  June  6.  1912.  Just  50  years  ago 
this  month.  George  C.  Martin,  geologist  with 
the  US.  Geological  Svirrey,  rendering  the 
first  full  account  In  the  February  1»1»  Issue 
of  the  National  Geographic  magazine,  de- 
clared that  the  eruption  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  violent  of  historic  times, 
adding: 

"In  the  violence  of  the  explosion,  in  the 
quantity  of  material  thrown  out.  and  in  the 
distance  to  which  the  ejected  material  and 
sound  waves  were  carried,  thU  was  certainly 
among  the  greatest  eruptions  witnessed  by 
man.  It  differs,  however,  from  almost  all 
other  known  great  eruptions  in  that  the 
Immediate  damage  to  property  was  almost 
nothing,  and  that,  as  far  as  known.  It  was 
not  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  the  loss 
of  a  single  htunan  life." 

As  contrasted  with  the  weather  fatallUes 
in  the  lower  States  from  hurricanes,  torna- 
does, and  lightning,  averaging  hxmdreds  of 
deaths  annually,  Alaska  can  record  from  nat- 
\iral  disasters.  In  comparable  periods  of  rec- 
ord, only  less  than  a  dozen  deaths  from  the 
two  seismic  waves  which  swept  the  Scotch 
Cap  lighthouse  and  Its  personnel  Into  the  sea 
in  1946,  and  the  similar  occurrence  In  the 
Yakutat  area  4  years  ago.  where  five  perished. 
Both  of  these  were  due  to  earthquakes  ba- 
neath  the  ocean  floor  off  the  Alaska  coast. 

It  Is  for  us  the  living — the  living  In  Alaska, 
who  have  experienced  neither  tornado,  nor 
hurricane,  nor  been  sUuck  by  lightning — to 
oppose    longstanding    "cllmythology"    with 

f  ftCtU- 

They  will  reveal  that  while  the  49th  SUtt 
has  the  widest  range  of  temperatures  under 
the  flag — from  100*  abova  to  76*  below  zaro 
at  Fort  Yukon — life,  as  far  as  cllmaUo  vlola- 
altudes  ara  concerned.  Is  the  least  haaardoua 
of  any  State  of  the  Union. 

I  could  and  should,  no  doubt,  rest  my  caae 
there,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  word 
about  Alaska's  spaciousness  and  lU  grandeur. 

Henry  Gannett,  for  many  yeors  the  chlaf 
geographer  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sunray. 
gave  this  "one  word  of  caution  to  thoaa  In- 
tending to  vialt  Alaska.  •  •  •  'If  you  ara 
old,  go  by  all  means:  but  U  you  ara  young. 
wait.  The  scenery  of  Alaska  Is  much  grandar 
than  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  It  Is  not  well  to  dull  one's  capacity  for 
enjoyment  by  seeing  the  finest  first.'  " 

What  distinguishes  life  In  Alaska  from  Ufa 
in  the  other  States?  For  one  thing,  the  un- 
spoiled wiklemess.  with  all  lU  abundance. 
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baauty,  and  myst^y  U  always  nearby.  Our 
mountains,  rising  el  ther  from  the  sea  or  from 
a  base  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  aea 
level,  exhibit  perhai>s  as  great  visible  altitude 
as  any  mountains  found  anywhere  on  earth. 

This  entrancing  land  displays  both  the 
celestial  fireworks  of  the  Aurora  Borealls  and 
the  midnight  sun — though  I  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  even  we  ct.nnot  exhibit  both  at  the 
same  time. 

But  perhaps  m->st  Important,  the  last 
frontier  is  Inhabited  by  the  friendliest  peo- 
ple. There  Is  neither  caste  nor  class  In 
Alaska.     Here  are  co  status  seekers. 

Being  both  Americans  and  Alaskans  Is 
status  enough. 


STATE-FEDERAL  SAN  LUIS 
CONTRACT  REVIEW 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  the 
contract  relating  to  the  San  Luia.  Calif., 
reclamation  project  has  become  eflfectlve, 
following  the  failure  of  any  objection  to 
be  made  to  the  contract  by  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  contract  was  considered,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  were  no  objections 
from  the  members  of  the  committee,  it 
was  permitted  to  lo  into  effect. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  believe  It  to 
be  fitting  and  proper  that  the  Record 
show  the  r>osltlon  taken  on  this  project 
by  the  National  Farmers  Organization. 
I  ask  unanimous  coiosent  that  a  state- 
ment relating  to  the  contract  for  this 
project,  which  hus  been  furnished  to  me 
by  Albert  E.  Casper,  vice  president  suid 
legislative  repres-'ntatlve  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordend  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nimrrr-DAT  CorwT-Doww:   The  Statz- 
FcDEKAL  San  Ittis  CoimiACT  Review 

The  administrations  of  Presidents  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Hairy  Truman,  and  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  resisted  the  attempts  of  large 
landholders  to  destroy  the  antlwater  mo- 
nopoly provisions  of  national  reclamation 
law.  Under  the  present  administration  It 
appears  that  a  hulf  century  of  efforts  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Patti.  Docglas  on  the 
Senate  floor  as  "one  of  the  greatest  land 
steals  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation"  are  now  succeeding. 

While  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  pre- 
senting land  titles  to  campeslnos  at  La 
Merita.  Solicitor  F-ank  Barry,  of  Interior,  was 
denying  that  Conj^resa  applied  acreage  limi- 
tation to  the  State  service  area  on  San 
Luis  project  in  California.  He  was  mis- 
taken. The  facts  are.  Congress  declared  in 
the  San  Luis  Act  itself  that  reclamation  law 
shall  govern  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Congress  refused  to  exempt  the  State  service 
area;  and  Congreu  refused  to  permit  any 
exceptions  to  reclimatlon  law  at  all. 

Acreage  limitation.  Solicitor  Barry  argues, 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  State  sen'ice  area 
because  application  could  "preclplute  a  con- 
flict with  legltlmite  State  authority  which 
Congress  was  careful  to  avoid."  But  neither 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  1959  nor  the 
California  Supreme  Court  In  1960,  when 
aeraaga  limitation  waa  before  them,  found 
conflict  between  acreage  limitation  and  State 
authority.  In  th^se  same  years  the  Legisla- 
ture and  people  of  California  both  repeated 
1^.  earlier  authorizations  to  the  State  executive 
I  to  accept  Federal  acreage  limitation.  Solici- 
tor Barry's  conclusion  is  unsupportable. 
There  Is  no  conflict. 


Solicitor  Barry  not  only  saw  conflict  where 
there  la  no  conflict.  Further,  he  failed  to 
see  Federal  investment  where  there  is  vast 
Investment.  His  opinion  appears  to  say  that 
acreage  limitation  should  follow  Federal  in- 
vestment. Yet  he  appears  to  overlook  Fed- 
eral flood  control  contributions  to  the  State 
project,  overlook  Federal  Investment  in  107 
miles  of  Ban  Luis  Canal  and  Reservoir,  over- 
look Federal  maintenance  of  Sacramento 
River  channel  as  a  conduit  for  the  State 
project,  and  overlook  proposals  to  Congress  of 
Federal  loans  to  the  State  at  low  rates  of 
interest,  or  even  at  no  interest  at  all.  These 
are  large  errors. 

The  Justice  Department  is  uneasy  about 
Solicitor  Barry's  view  of  the  law,  although 
concurring  In  elimination  of  acreage  limita- 
tion from  the  San  Luis  contract.  The  At- 
torney General  says,  "Strong  arguments  can 
be  made  to  the  effect  that  (Congress)  did 
not  intend  to  abandon  the  policy  even  within 
the  area  to  be  serviced  by  the  State."  The 
Justice  Department  covers  Its  reluctance  with 
hopes  for  "congressional  reexamination"  and 
"positive  action."  But  review  of  contract  by 
two  committees  Is  not  the  way  to  determine 
the  Intent  of  the  whole  Congress. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  determina- 
tion of  conf?resslonal  Intent  by  the  Judiciary. 
In  the  courts  the  scales  of  justice  are  evenly 
balanced;  in  contract  review  they  are  not. 
Congress  made  sure  before  authorizing  the 
San  Luis  project  that  there  would  be  no  ex- 
emption from,  nor  exception  to,  reclamation 
law.  Congress  considered  exemption  of  the 
State  service  area  and  rejected  It.  Now  the 
cDmmlttees  that  were  denied  the  exemp- 
tion they  sought,  with  authorization  already 
in  hand,  are  the  very  ones  to  say  whether 
or  not  there  Is  to  be  exemption.  In  con- 
tract review  they  need  only  remain  silent  to 
gain  what  the  whole  Congress  refused  them. 
The  procedure  for  contract  review  Is  Inap- 
propriate, both  judicially  and  politically,  to 
the  function  ascribed  to  It  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  holders  of 
large  tracts  of  irrigable  land  have  worked 
persistently  to  escape  the  acreage  limitation. 
Acreage  limitation  Is  the  instrvmaent  of  the 
public  policy  against  water  monopoly  and 
land  speculation  that  furnishes  cardinal 
justlflcatlon  for  opening  the  Public  TreastU7 
to  help  bring  water  to  private  lands. 
Holders  of  large  tracts  of  land  have  worked 
for  two  generations  to  throttle  the  policy 
without  closing  the  doors  of  the  Treasury  to 
themselves.  In  1944  a  blueprint  of  their 
tactics  appeared,  disclosing  an  Intention  to 
use  the  State  of  California  as  an  instrument 
of  escape.  Apparently  they  have  succeeded 
in  maneuvering  the  State  at  least  momen- 
tarily Into  ptositlon;  a  State  administration 
elected  on  a  promise  to  support  Federal  acre- 
age limitation  and  empowered  by  law  to  ac- 
cept It,  nevertheless  now  combats  it. 

Another  blueprint  appeared  last  year,  one 
drawn  for  these  final  stages  of  escape.  Le- 
gal counsel,  experienced  In  opposing  recla- 
mation law,  advised  the  State  how  to  pro- 
oaad  step  by  step  to  nullify  acreage 
limitation.  The  advice  was  given  on  an  ex- 
pressed assumption  that  neltlier  the  State 
admlnlatratlon  nor  tha  Federal  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  desires  to  apply  acreage  liml« 
tation  to  tha  State  aervica  area.  Events  in 
Washington  and  California  appear  to  fit  this 
blueprint.  Acreage  limitation  la  omitted 
from  tha  State-Federal  contract.  The 
Department  of  Justice  is  making  no  chal- 
lenge In  the  courts.  People  Injured  by 
abandonment  of  public  policy  are  too  acat- 
tered,  too  Ill-informed  and  Ill-equipped  to 
take  the  case  to  the  courts  tJiemaelves,  or 
perhaps  they  assume  that  their  Government 
will  go  before  the  courts  to  represent  them 
there,  if  necessary  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. The  contract  is  in  the  hands  of 
committees  with  no  deeire  to  apply  acreage 


limitation  and  the  90-day  countdown  has 
begvm.    All  this  follows  the  blueprint. 

Should  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  respond  to  plans  made  in 
California  to  avoid  enforcement  of  Federal 
law,  and  particularly  nonenforcement  of 
this  law?  Sonve  answer  "Yes,"  among  them 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  a  recent 
editorial:  "•  •  •  the  decision  may  be  shaky 
legally  but  *  *  *  it  Is  sound  and  practical 
*  *  *.  It  has  never  seemed  to  us  that  (the 
Federal  160-acre  limitation)  could  prac- 
tically be  applied  to  the  highly  developed, 
large-scale,  corporation -dominated  farming 
ventures  of  the  lower  Central  Valley." 
Others  would  answer:  the  administration's 
first  responsibilities  are  to  the  interests  of 
the  many  for  whom  reclamation  law  was 
enacted,  the  many  who  need  not  live  in  the 
shadow  of  corporation-dominated  farming 
conununitles  if  the  law  is  enforced.  > 

The  resistance  of  excess  landholders  to 
acreage  limitation  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. About  34  owners  of  irrigable  land 
in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  none 
of  them  with  less  than  5,(X)0  acres,  hold 
three-quarters  of  a  million  acres.  A  con- 
servative estimate  of  public  subsidy  on 
earlier  projects  to  irrigate  private  land  in 
proximity  to  the  State  service  area  is  $6(M> 
per  acre.  The  law  permits  subsidization  of 
water  for  160  acres  per  individual,  or  320 
acres  for  man  and  wife,  viz.  $96,000  and 
$192,000  respectively;  acreage  limitation  for- 
bids more.  In  addition,  the  law  affords  the 
valuable  privilege  of  operating  one's  entire 
holdings  with  subsidized  water  for  a  decade 
prior  to  sale  of  excess  lands  at  a  fair  ap- 
praised price.  The  complaint,  apparently,  is 
that  this  public  generosity  to  individuals  Is 
too  little. 

Many  examples  of  large  holdings  of  excess 
laud  could  be  cited  from  public  sources. 
One  can  serve  as  illustration.  In  southern 
California  It  appears  that  the  90,000-acre 
Irvine  Ranch  In  Orange  County  will  need 
more  water,  and  is  likely  to  obtain  it  as 
part  of  the  State  service  area.  Like  man- 
agers of  other  large  properties  who  are 
reluctant  to  sell  their  excess  holdings  to 
obtain  water  under  reclamation  law,  the 
management  of  Irvine  Ranch  prefers  to  re- 
tain ownership  of  Its  lands.  According  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  ranch  plans  a 
"new  city"  with  "55-year  leases  with  reap- 
praisal every  25  years."  The  world  has  looked 
upon  mortmain  with  dlstnist  since  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  sum  it  appears  after  defeat  in  Congress, 
after  defeat  before  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
repeated  defeats  by  votes  of  the  people  of 
California,  that  Interests  desirous  of  par- 
ticipating in  public  financial  generosity  for 
water  develoj)ment  free  of  the  controls  of 
acreage  limlt;ition,  have  turned  now  to  the 
National  administration  to  nullify  the  law. 

It  will  take  courage  to  reject  their  pro- 
gram. Should  the  President  now  order  in- 
clusion of  acreage  limitation  In  the  San 
Luis  contract,  however,  President  Kennedy 
can  be  sure  of  his  own  legal  ground.  State 
law  givea  the  Governor  of  California  author- 
ity to  accept  aeraage  limitation,  so  he  can 
be  sure  of  his  legal  ground,  too.  Moraovar 
the  Governor,  If  he  wishes,  can  then  pro- 
claim both  the  triumph  of  his  State  water 
program  and  his  adherence  to  the  policy  and 
speclflo  platform  on  which  he  won  by  a 
million  votea  in  19S8.  This  course  offera 
solid  ground  for  future  hopea  of  popular 
support  In  CfUifomla;  abandonment  of  prin- 
ciple on  a  question  never  far  from  the  aur> 
face  in  California  for  three  generations  offers 
none. 

The  Department  of  Justice  should  take 
this  queation  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
parently is  willing  to  consider  cooperating 
In  a  coiu-t  test  of  his  Kings  and  Kern  opinion 
to  which  excess  landholders  object.  Should 
there  be  any  less  willingness  on  the  part  of 
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this  administration  to  go  into  court  to  test 
the  San  Luis  opinion,  one  so  shattering  to 
the  prospect  for  creating  modest  landhold- 
Ings  and  well-balanced  communities  through 
reclamation? 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  warned  re- 
cently that  future  national  financial  support 
for  reclamation  depends  on  preservation  of 
acreage  limitation  by  the  West  Itself.  He 
said:  "I  can't  think  of  a  worse  time  for  us  to 
abandon  the  traditional  policy  that  has  gov- 
erned reclamation  policy  in  the  past."  (Sac- 
ramento Bee,  Oct.  20.  1961.  p.  a-10.)  Failure 
to  attach  to  the  proposal  in  the  current 
budget  to  grant  $66  million  for  flood  control 
on  Feather  River  to  the  State  of  California,  a 
condition  that  reclamation  law  shall  apply 
to  the  State  service  area,  would  belie  em- 
phatic assurances  that  there  "will  not  be 
a  plugged  nickel  of  Federal  money  in  the 
State  project"  given  by  California  spokesmen 
to  Congress  in  support  of  their  demand  for 
exemption  of  the  State  service  area.  Strict 
adherence  to  national  policy  now  will 
strengthen  western  prospects  for  Federal 
help  for  future  reclamation  and  assure  as 
well,  in  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
reclamation  shall  "benefit  people,  not  land," 
and  shall  distribute  these  t>enefits  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  Individuals." 

In  May  1959  Senators  Paul  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Watne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  defeated 
the  attempt  to  remove  acreage  limitation 
from  the  State  service  area.  During  debate 
Senator  Dottclas  asked:  "Is  it  not  true  that 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  land  and  prop- 
erty baa  furnished  the  basis  for  economic 
democracy  in  the  Middle  West,  and  that  out 
of  the  economic  democracy  in  many  States 
have  come  movements  for  political  democ- 
racy; notably  the  La  Follette  movement  and. 
as  well,  the  support  which  the  great  Senator 
NoRRis  and  others  have  received?" 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  the  home- 
stead law  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1862.  This  is  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
national  reclamation  law  signed  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  in  1902.  Are  we  to  celebrate 
these  anniversaries  with  funeral  pyres?  And 
In  what  name  would  the  fires  be  ignited? 
Not  law.  Politics?  Surely  not  heads-up  pol- 
itics, good  for  the  long  pull.  Surely  not  pub- 
lic policy.  Surely  not  conservation.  Surely 
not  preservation  of  the  American  heritage. 

FxBSUAST  10,  1962. 


BIGGEST   LOBBY   IN   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
find,  quite  often,  that  the  general  public 
does  not  have  a  correct  concept  of  the 
lobbying  process  in  Congress.  The  pub- 
lic seems  to  think  that  the  lobbying 
groups  are  confined  to  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  American  Legion,  the 
national  headquarters  of  various  trade 
groups,  and  other  organizations. 

I  think  it  should  be  made  very  clear 
that  the  most  powerful  lobbying  group 
in  Washington  is  the  White  House,  which 
has  almost  unlimited  resources  at  its  dis- 
posal to  try  to  affect  legislation  by  having 
it  either  passed  or  defeated.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  this  practice  is  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  farm  bill.  An  article 
entitled  "Freeman's  Lobbying  for  Ken- 
nedy Farm  Bill  Reaches  High  Pitch," 
written  by  Paul  Duke,  and  published  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  21,  1962. 
describes  the  lobbying  activities  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  farm  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Przemak'8    Lobbtino    roa    Kznnkot    Fabm 
Bn.L     Rkachss     High     Pttch — Hs    Camps 
Neab  Housk  I>kbatz  To  Woo  Lawmaxxxs — 
Ams'  Hopes  High  fob  Today's  Votb 
(By  Paul  Duke) 

Washington. — Agriculture  Secretary  Free- 
man, employing  the  flair  of  a  carnival  pitch- 
man, is  championing  the  administration's 
farm  bill  with  a  display  of  salesmanship  that 
has  left  even  seasoned  politicians  slightly 
popeyed. 

Yesterday,  President  Kennedy's  farm  boss 
capped  3  weeks  of  frenzied  effort  with  a 
stellar  performance.  Settling  into  Speaker 
McCoBMACK's  office  hard  by  the  entrance- 
way  to  the  House  debate  over  the  bill.  Mr. 
Freeman  bombarded  a  parade  of  uncertain 
legislators  with  a  sales  spiel  that  would  have 
aroused  envy  in  the  best  of  sideshow 
barkers. 

Whether  this  campaign  results  in  success 
or  failure  will  be  decided  today  when  the 
House  begins  final  voting.  And.  as  the  de- 
cision time  drew  closer.  Freeman  forces  were 
increasingly  optimistic  that  they  would  win 
approval  of  at  least  a  modified  version  of 
their  plan,  if  farmers  approve,  to  impose  the 
tightest  production  and  marketing  controls 
ever  placed  on  wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops. 
"Orville  figures  he  needs  at  least  210  votes, 
taking  into  account  normal  absences."  says 
one  aid.  "And  we  think  he's  got  'em."  If 
all  Representatives  voted,  it  would  take  217 
votes  to  carry  the  432-Member  House. 

Mr.  Freeman's  lobbying  already  has  paid 
off  in  the  Senate  which  several  weeks  ago 
granted  its  approval  by  a  four-vote  margin. 
But  the  Hoiise  has  loomed  as  an  even  more 
difficult  hurdle  because  of  the  opposition  of 
conservative  southern  Democrats  and  of  Re- 
publicans who  look  with  disfavor  on  moves 
toward  greater  Federal  controls  of  agricul- 
ture. 

WINNING     OVEB     OPPONXNTS 

However,  the  optimism  emanating  from 
the  Freeman  camp  seems  to  have  more  than 
a  little  Justification.  Talk  to  one  veteran 
Democrat  who  once  was  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration bill  but  now  is  tottering  on  the 
fence. 

"This  man  is  a  snake  charmer,"  he  de- 
clares. "I  was  all  set  to  speak  against  this 
bill  until  Freeman  started  coming  around  to 
see  me  and  he's  almost  got  me  convinced  I 
should  vote  for  it." 

A  wavering  Southerner  seconds  the  en- 
dorsement. "He's  the  most  persuasive  man 
I've  ever  listened  to."  this  legislator  attests. 
"He  not  only  sells  himself,  but  he  sells  his 
cause."  A  House  Democratic  leader  sums  up 
the  administration's  hopes  with  this  com- 
ment: "If  anybody  is  going  to  pull  the  biU 
out  for  us.  it's  OrvUle." 

And.  the  farm  bill  strategists  are  confident 
they'll  corral  some  surprising  support.  One 
possible  backer:  Representative  SicrrH  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee  and  leader  of  the  conservative 
Southern  bloc.  Already,  there  U  solid  evi- 
dence that  Southern  opposition  is  beginning 
to  criimble;  all  of  the  10  Georgia  Members 
are  now  supporting  the  bill,  and  legislators 
from  other  States  of  the  Old  Confederacy 
show  signs  of  shifting. 

In  contrast.  Republican  opponents  late 
yesterday  were  displaying  a  deepening  gloom 
about  their  chances  for  sidetracking  the  bill. 
"The  administration  has  had  too  many 
soldiers  in  this  battle  and  they're  twisting 
too  many  arms  and  making  too  many  deals 
for  us  to  win,"  a  western  Republican  re- 
marked sadly. 

If  this  sentiment  proves  prophetic,  the 
credit  seems  sure  to  accrue  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
never-say-die  diligence.  Before  setting  up 
shop  In  Speaker  MoCobicacx's  office  yester- 


day, the  Agriculture  Secretary  hustled  out 
of  bed  to  appear  on  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.'s  "Today"  television  program  at  7:48 
am.  After  his  pitchman's  performance,  he 
spent  the  day  on  Capitol  Hill  collaring  Con- 
gressmen wherever  they  could  be  found. 

PBUONAL  approach  TYPICAL 

This  personal  approach  is  tjrpical.  Slnc« 
Mr.  Freeman  stepped  up  his  campaign  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  it's  estimated  he's  visited 
with  upwards  of  100  legislators.  Take  Tues- 
day, for  example.  After  an  8  a.m.  strategy 
conference  in  his  office,  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary talked  with  6  Congressmen  during  the 
morning.  He  lunched  with  reporters  from  a 
variety  of  newspapers  and  then  took  on  four 
more  lawmakers  during  the  afternoon  in 
addition  to  his  regular  chores. 

Today,  as  the  crucial  House  voting  begins, 
the  administration  farm  general  plans  a 
telephone  campaign  directed  primarily  at 
undecided  Representatives.  His  pitch  will 
take  the  form  of  a  willingness  to  perform 
service.  "Do  you  have  any  questions,  or 
need  any  information  about  this  MU?"  he'll 
ask.  If  any  inquiries  are  posed,  a  battery 
of  aids  wiU  leap  for  the  answers. 

Though  much  of  the  Freeman  lobbying  la 
directed  at  uncertain  fellow  Democrats.  Re- 
publicans are  not  neglected.  This  week  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  mailed  letters  to  each 
of  30  OOP  House  Members  considered  vul- 
nerable to  appeal — mostly  from  urban  areas 
such  as  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan.  Con- 
gressmen redistricted  out  of  office  by  their 
legislatures  back  home,  and  well-known 
mavericks. 

In  the  notes.  Mr.  Freeman  took  advantage 
of  a  recently  disclosed  strategic  windfall:  A 
letter  from  an  aid  to  former  President  Elsen- 
hower's Agriculture  Secretary.  Ezra  Benson, 
purporting  to  describe  a  decision  by  Repub- 
lican leaders  last  fall — now  denied  by  OOP 
chieftains — not  to  propose  solutions  to  farm 
problems  but  to  simply  criticize  the  admin- 
istration. 

"It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  is  opposing  (the  bill)  Just 
for  opposition's  sake."  Mr.  Freeman  wrote, 
"and  I  know  you  are  under  great  pressure  to 
follow  this  course."  But.  he  urged,  "the 
farm  proposals  were  designed  in  Xhe  national 
interest,  and  I  ho|>e  you  will  consider  it  In 
this  relation  as  well  as  in  the  Interest  of  all 
the  people  in  your  district." 

In  essence,  the  Freeman  spiel,  whether  to 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  is  quite  simple. 
First,  he  rattles  off  facts  and  figures  showing 
the  billions  Uncle  Sam  is  now  paying  to  sub- 
sidize American  agriculture.  Then  be  tells 
the  Congressman  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
reducing  costs  under  the  current  program. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  discourage  ex- 
cess plantings,  he  declares,  the  outlook 
promises  only  continued  overproduction, 
massive  payments  In  price  supports,  and  ad- 
ditional Billie  Sol  Estes  scandals. 

Despite  the  encouraging  signs,  the  battle 
has  not  been  all  smooth  going  for  the  for- 
mer Minnesota  Governor.  Not  only  have 
farm  groups  such  as  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  been  opposing  the  bill,  but 
the  administration  has  encountered  other 
troubles  within  the  Democratic  ranks  such 
as: 

Woman's  wiles:  Congresswoman  EorrH 
Green,  of  Oregon,  normally  a  major  backer 
for  administration  measures,  isn't  certain 
she'll  vote  for  this  year's  bill  because  she 
doesn't  see  much  good  in  any  farm  bill. 

Election  thorns:  Mr.  Freeman  has  failed 
to  land  the  vote  of  Representative  Pou. 
whose  Long  Island.  N.Y..  district  Is  now  Re- 
publican leaning;  he's  fearful  his  support 
would  lead  voters  to  turn  against  him  in  the 
fall  elections. 

Counterlobbylng:  The  power  swung  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  In  Illinois  is  making  Repre- 
sentatives Mack  and  YAxa  think  twice  about 
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backing  the  bill.  Mr.  Mack  faces  a  tough  re- 
election battle  with  Representative  Finolby 
In  a  merged  distilct,  and  Mr.  Yatxb  is  seek- 
ing   to    unseat   Senate    Republican    Leader 

DiBKSXN. 

Civil  rights:  fk>me  southerners  say  they 
can't  vote  for  the  bill  because  of  a  provision 
that  would  permit  farm  land  to  be  turned 
Into  recreation  aicas.  which  they  fear  wotild 
have  to  be  racially  int<)grated.  However,  the 
House  yesterday  rejected  Republican  amend- 
menu  to  specify  chat  such  facilities  must  be 
integ  ated. 

Still  Mr.  Freeman  apparently  has  won  the 
endorsement  of  tHe  hetrtofore  reluctant  Na- 
tional Grange,  a  farm  organization  with  its 
biggest  membership  in  the  Northeast,  Mid- 
west, and  Far  Vest.  Herschel  D.  Newson, 
master  of  the  Grange,  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
greaamen  from  treas  where  the  Grange  Is 
■frnnjiel,  backed  ICr.  Freeman's  most  con- 
troversial proposal:  Msjodatory  planting  lim- 
its on  feed  grain  acreages.  If  farmers  ap- 
prove th  a  referendum.  Previously,  the 
Grange  had  approved  the  administration's 
farm  bill  only  "In  principle."  Thus  the 
Orange  apparently  Joins  the  Farmers  Union. 
another  farm  orgiinization,  in  supporting  the 
measure. 

But,  more  than  anything,  the  Democrats 
are  encouraged  by  the  solid  backbone  of  sup- 
port for  the  bill  from  the  party's  city  breth- 
ren, who  in  recent  years  had  found  it  con- 
venient to  vote  f.gainst  some  farm  bills  be- 
cause of  consumer  complaints  about  food 
costs.  This  timo,  though,  the  Democratic 
delegations  from  Boston.  Chicago.  New  York, 
and  PhlUdelphla  are  united  behind  the  blU. 

The  admin Istrtttion'B  farm  bill  would  ex- 
tend to  wheat  iind  feed  grains  the  same 
planting  and  ma.-ketlng  curbs  now  In  effect 
for  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  pUot  projects  that  could  lead 
eventually  to  shifting  about  51  million  acres 
of  land  Into  uses  other  than  for  crops.  To- 
day. Republicann  plan  to  offer  their  own 
catchall  bill  that  would  continue  most  of 
the  existing  governmental  programs  for 
another  year. 

In  yesterday's  preliminary  sparring  the 
House  adopted  srveral  relatively  noncontro- 
▼erslal  amendments.  Including  a  OOP-backed 
propoeal  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
provide  surplus  commodities  to  feed  refu- 
gees from  Communist  China  who  flee  to 
Hong  Kong. 

But  the  Chamber  turned  down  another  Re- 
publican-supported motion  to  permit  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  farm  surpluses  to 
be  sent  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  to  help 
build  up  private  farms  In  those  Communist- 
controlled  countries.  It  also  voted  to  permit 
a  cont-overslal  provision  that  would  have 
prohibited  the  Agriculture  Department  from 
issuing  marketing  orders  to  control  the  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  for  use  tn  making  dehydrated 
potato  flakes  and  potato  chips. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thp  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  186TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SIGN- 
ING OF  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE 1 1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Miadam  President,  on 
^^  this  July  4,   1962,   186  years  since  the 
f|,    signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  dedicated  men  who  had  the  most 
vivid   vision  and  rea»oning  power,   we 


should  pause  a  moment  and  reflect. 
There  are  two  questions  on  my  mind 
which  we  should  ask  ourselves. 

First.  Have  we.  In  this  20tn  century, 
shown  equal  vigor,  courage,  foresight, 
and  determination  to  the  pilgrims  and 
the  pioneers,  who  shed  blood,  suffered 
and  withstood  unmeasured  hardships, 
that  this  Nation  under  a  republican  form 
of  government  mi?ht  be  a  land  of  the 
free  and  a  home  of  the  brave? 

Second.  Have  we  the  prop)er  concern, 
the  desire,  and  the  wisdom  to  carry  on, 
maintaining  the  basic  principles  as  set 
forth  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  devised  by  our  forefathers, 
that  liberty  and  justice  can  continue  to 
reign  in  our  United  States  of  America? 

These  are  serious  questions.  Each 
generation  must  consider  its  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  its  benefits.  We  have 
been  blessed  and  have  lived  in  a  coun- 
try rich  in  produce,  skills,  and  man- 
power. Every  man,  woman,  and  child 
must  share  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
America  great  with  freedom  for  all. 

Our  country  must  come  before  self. 
May  each  one  feel  as  Lewis  Morris,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence felt,  when  he  said.  "There 
are  plenty  of  homes,  but  only  one  coun- 
try," when  he  was  about  to  place  his 
signature  on  the  revered  document  and 
was  told  that  the  enemies  were  at  the 
eates  of  his  Long  Island  home,  but  that 
his  property  would  be  spared  if  he  would 
withhold  his  vote  for  liberty. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris  lost  his  home,  but 
saved  his  country.  Let  us  never  let  such 
thinking  and  loyalty  die.  There  is  no 
other  country  like  our  United  States  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Our  Lives,  Fortunes,  Honor,"  as 
published  in  the  oflBcial  Boy  Scouts  mag- 
azine. May  Issue,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otni  Lrvzs,  Fortunes,  Honob 

July  4,  1776,  in  Philadelphia  was  an  un- 
usually fine  day:  A  comfortable  76°  in  mid- 
afternoon — pleasant  indeed  for  July. 

The  atmosphere  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ant In  the  brick  Statehouse  on  Chestnut 
Street.  The  Continental  Congress  had  been 
in  session  for  long,  tiring  days,  in  dispute 
over  a  document  they  called  "A  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

The  speechmaking  had  ended.  The  last 
stage  of  the  historic  conference  had  come. 
There  was  no  Joy,  for  each  man  was  faced 
with  the  most  difficult  decision  of  his  life. 

It  was  a  time  for  heartbreak  for  South 
Carolina's  Thomas  Hayward.  whose  family 
was  divided  on  loyalty  to  the  King  or  the 
colonies. 

It  was  a  time  for  decision  for  the  Quakers 
and  Moravians,  who  opposed  bloodshed  yet 
loved  their  country  as  much  as  the  others. 
Men  searched  their  souls  as  discussion 
droned  on  In  the  flickering  candlelight. 

What  manner  of  men  were  these  66  pa- 
triots who.  by  signing  their  names,  risked 
everything.  Including  their  lives?  As  a  con- 
sequence, some  suffered  Imprisonment,  exile, 
slander,  and  broken  health.  Others  lost 
their  fortunes,  and  their  homes  were  sacked 
and  burned.  Yet,  few  Americans  today  can 
name  even  10  of  this  band  of  men  who  put 
together  the  document  that  signaled  the 
birth  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 


Every  man  In  the  room  clearly  under- 
stood the  dangers  of  signing  the  dociunent 
they  were  paiinstakingly  reworking,  para- 
graph by  paragraph. 

There  were  men  of  wealth — Charles  Car- 
roll, of  Maryland;  John  Hancock,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; tmd  Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  stroke  of  the  pen  might  make 
them  paupers. 

Sam  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  had 
risen  from  a  humble  barrelmaker  by  study- 
ing law  at  night  to  become  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's councU,  appointed  by  King  George 
III.  He  stood  to  lose  more  than  even  the 
wealthy  men. 

The  afternoon  wore  on  without  agreement. 
Delegates  ari^ed  about  the  content  of  the 
paper,  the  tjnlng,  even  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  it  proposed.  If  they  could  have  fore- 
seen the  future,  what  might  their  decision 
have  been? 

What  if  New  York's  Francis  Lewis  had  fore- 
seen his  hojne  burned  and  his  wife  held 
for  months  In  a  fllthy  prison?  General 
Washington  finally  secured  her  release  due 
to  her  faUlng  health,  but  sbe  died  2  years 
later  because  of  her  confinement. 

What  If  Richard  Stockton  of  New  Jersey 
had  known  he  would  die  In  poverty  because 
the  British  seized  all  his  property? 

There  was  little  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
the  leaders  that  the  declaration  would  finally 
be  signed.  As  John  Adams  said,  "the  real 
revolution  occurred  In  the  minds  of  people" 
before  this  Congress  convened.  The  ses- 
sion was  ne£j-lng  the  end,  and  the  delegates 
would  scatter.  For  some,  tragic  fates  lay 
ahead. 

Some  were  the  biggest  financial  backers 
of  the  Revolution  and  lost  every  cent  they 
had.  Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  richest  of 
them  all,  died  In  debt,  brokenhearted.  His 
fortune  was  In  ships,  all  captured  by  the 
English. 

The  wife  of  John  Hart,  a  New  Jersey 
farmer,  was  dying  when  the  Hessians  reached 
his  farm  a  few  months  after  he  signed  the 
docxunent.  Hart  escaped  into  the  woods,  but 
his  property  was  ruined,  and  his  13  children 
scattered.  Hart  lived  In  a  cave  until  he 
could  return  home  a  year  later  only  to  flnd 
his  wife  dead.  Almost  70,  he  Joined  Wash- 
ington's army  as  a  private. 

When  Lewis  Morris  was  about  to  sign,  he 
received  word  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of 
his  Long  Island  home,  but  that  his  property 
would  be  spared  if  he  would  withhold  his 
vote  for  liberty.  "There  are  plenty  of  homes, 
but  only  one  country,"  he  answered  and 
signed.  He  lost  everything  he  possessed  and 
his  family  was  exiled. 

The  candles  in  the  statehouse  were 
flickering  out  as  a  final  reading  of  the  dec- 
laration began : 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events." 

A  small  boy  ran  to  the  steeple  of  the  build- 
ing where  an  old  bellman  had  waited  pa- 
tiently since  early  morning.  "Ring,  ring," 
the  boy  cried 

The  old  man  pxilled  the  rope  and  the  great 
bell  began  pealing  its  crucial  message.  The 
Inscription  on  the  bell  read:  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof." 


SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  UKRAINE 
AND  OTHER  NON-RUSSIAN  NA- 
TIONS IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  It 
has  become  a  truism  in  the  field  of  In- 
ternational relations  that  peace  with 
justice  is  solidly  furthered  through  a 
broader  knowledge  and  deeper  under- 
standing of  other  nations  and  peoples. 
Yet.  strangely  enough,  in  these  perilous 
times  we  have  scarcely  observed  this 
basic  axiom  In  relation  to  Ukraine  and 
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many  other  captive  non -Russian  nations 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  serious  lag  and  lacunae  in  our 
appreciative  understanding  of  these  par- 
ticular nations  are  compounded  by  two 
essential  facts.  The  first  fact  is  that 
Ukraine,  with  a  population  of  over  40 
million,  is  the  largest  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nation  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  also  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtain.  Long 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
Empire.  Ukraine  is  one  of  our  most 
formidable  allies  for  freedom  in  Mos- 
cow's colonial  system.  The  second 
essential  fact  is  that  the  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.8.R. — from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Caucasus  and  into  central  Asia — 
constitute  a  tier  of  fundamental  weak- 
ness and  vulnerability  in  the  imperial 
structure  of  Moscow's  empire.  This  was 
clearly  demonstrated  when  in  July  1959 
Khrushchev  erupted  violently  over  the 
passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  has 
been  erupting  ever  since  over  the  men- 
tion of  these  occupied  non-Russian  na- 
tions. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  it  is  most 
fitting  on  the  eve  of  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  our  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance to  introduce  into  the  Record  this 
"Select  Bibliography  on  Ukraine"  and 
other  non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  the  first  compact  and 
essential  bibliography  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. Its  value  and  usefulness  to  our 
libraries,  educational  institutions,  and 
public  agencies  will  be  enormous.  Its 
value  to  the  interests  of  our  Nation  is 
immeasurable. 

Under  the  far-seeing  auspices  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, this  select  bibliography  was  compiled 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Sokolyshyn,  a  profes- 
sional librarian  in  the  New  York  City 
system.  It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Walter 
Dushnyck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Its  final  presen- 
tation was  arranged  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  professor  at  Georgetown 
University  and  national  chairman  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 

This  special  project  in  the  interests 
of  American  public  enlightenment  and 
knowledgeable  directions  for  the  expan- 
sion of  freedom  was  made  possible  by  a 
beneficent  contribution  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Dutchak,  of  Detroit.  Mich.  The  good 
that  he  made  possible  will,  I  know,  be 
warmly  appreciated  by  every  institution 
profiting  from  its  use. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  valuable  bibliography 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A 

"Alexander  Koahetz  in  Ukrainian  Music," 
by  O.  W.  Simpson,  Ukrainian  Cultural  and 
Educational  Center,  Winnipeg,  1945,  32  pages. 

"An  Appeal  of  the  Independent  Ukraine 
to  the  Civilized  World."  by  Michael  Hrush- 
evsky:  Geneva -Paris.  January  15,  1920,  5 
pages. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WILEY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley],  delivered  a  significant 
address  to  the  49th  national  convention 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress recently,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grzetincs  Prom  thk  Senate  or  the  United 
States  to  the  43th  National  Convention 
or  the  National  Riveks  and  Hakboks 
Congress 

Senator  Wilet.  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  ladies,  and 
gentlemen.  I.  too,  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
be  here,  welcome  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  to  extend  my  warmest  greetings 
to  all  of  you.    Wisely  and  diplomatically  you 
have  elicited  greetings  from  both  sides  of  the 
political  fence.    I  happen  to  be  Just  a  Re- 
publican,   you    understand,    and    my    good 
friend,  the  Speaker,  well  he  belongs  to  the 
majority  party,  for   the  present.  I  believe. 
Well,  anyway.  It's  a  good  thing  that  we  don't 
let  partisanship  enter  here.     What  we  r.eed 
Is   cooperation  as  in  our   natural  resources 
development  program  we  must  have.     With 
a   fast  increasing  population,  as  suggested, 
the  United  States  is  confronted  with  build- 
ing effective  and  Improved  water  resource 
prcgrams.    In  addition,  we  face  the  well-rec- 
ognized challenge  of  further  improving  flood 
control,  rivers  and  harbors  development,  re- 
flecting my  long-time  interest  In  adequately 
developing  our  water  resources.    I  was  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  Public  Law  358.  the  83d 
Congress,  which  gave  us  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.     The  Seaway,  a  magnificent  engi- 
neering and  constructive  feat.  xinparaUeled 
In  American  history,  promises  great  things 
for  the  utilization  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
greatest  inland  water  system  In  the  world, 
and  also  for  Its  contiguous  rivers.    Regionally 
and  nationally,   the   Seaway.  I  believe,  vrtll 
create    new    economic    life    for    America.      I 
talked  to  a  man  the  other  day  who  had  taken 
It  from  one  of  the  ports  In  my  own  State, 
told  about  the  wonderful  adventure  he  had, 
what  It  meant  to  him  to  have  that  great 
tourist — that's  the  phrase  he  used — the  great 
tourist  opportunity.    Across  the  country  as 
reflected  In  this   nationwide  representation 
here  at  your  49th  meeting,  however,  there  Is 
a  growing  need  to  assure  ever  better  utiliza- 
tion of  our  Invaluable  resource — water.    This 
Include^  projects  of  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor   linprovements,    Irrigation,    reclama- 
tion,   cftcfylng    on    conservation    practices. 
For  more  than  60  years,  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  have  contributed  In  a 
splendid    way   toward   attainment    of   stich 
goals   by   Inspiring   greater   public    concern 
and  Interest  in  our  Nation's  urgently  needed 
water   development   program,    acting    effec- 
tively   to    convert    plans    Into    reality    and 
strengthen  cooperative  efforts  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local   agencies,  working  In 
land  and  water  use. 

In  establishing  realistic  criteria  for  deter- 
mining our  support  of  development  pro- 
grams, we  have  been  a  tremendous  help  to 
our  national  legislature  In  providing  the 
necessary  Federal  support  for  such  programs. 
As  you  will  appreciate,  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  always  get  on-the-spot  Information 
for  flood  control,  but  this  very  organization 
Is  doing  a  great  Job  In  getting  the  facts  to 
us.  As  you  Itnow.  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  flood  control  bill,  on  which  hearings 
have  recently  been  held  In  the  House,  may 
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be  expected  to  be  considered  shortly  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  In  addition.  In 
the  Senate,  It  will  soon  consider  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill.  The  measure  con- 
tains many  significant  projects  Including 
several  In  my  own  State.  I'm  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  pass  a  realistic  bill,  one  that 
will  help  us  to  progress  at  a  proper  pace, 
and  will  not  invite  a  veto.  Within  Jhls 
framework,  some  might  call  it  a  handicap, 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  move 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible  toward 
approval  of  this   piece  of   legislation. 

Like  all  of  you,  I'm  well  aware  that  there 
are  other  projects  all  over  the  country, 
which  If  further  developed,  would  better 
serve  not  only  local,  but  the  national  in- 
terest. As  constructively  exemplified  in  yovir 
work,  however,  there  is  need  to  establish  a 
priority  system  for  such  projects.  Although 
we,  by  natural  Inclination,  would  like  to 
accompllsli  the  Job  all  at  once.  Conse- 
quently, I  son  hopeful  that  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  many  meritorious  projects  still 
being  held  In  abeyance,  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

As  we  face  the  future,  I  want  to  again 
commend  you  and  express  appreciation  for 
the  spendid  work  you  are  doing  in  this  sig- 
nificant field.  Moreover,  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  what  I  know  will  be  the  constructive 
results  of  this  convention.  In  your  efforts, 
I  am  confident  you  will  write  another  signifi- 
cant page  In  a  history  of  the  Nation's  rivers 
and  harbors  development  program. 

Now  Just  let  me  suggest  this  one  word  In 
conclusion.  These  are  perlloxis  times.  We 
are  thinking  about  water.  We  are  thinking 
about  our  harbors.  We  must  not  forget  the 
real  challenges  that  are  confronting  us — 
peace  or  war.  communism  and  Its  Impact 
upon  the  world  and  America,  and  three,  can 
we  preserve  the  economic  Integrity  of  this 
country.  These  are  the  three  challenges. 
These  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  and  see  to 
It  that  we  are  adequate  to  meet  head-on 
these  challenges  that  we  face. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  state  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  morning  busi- 
ness been  concluded?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
morning  hour  is  still  in  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
of  Friday,  June  29.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated,  by 
tiUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


TIGHT  CREDIT  MAY  BLOCK  ANY 
ECONOMIC  EXPANSION  FROM  TAX 
CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  especially  the  last 
few  days,  there  has  been  more  talk  about 


tax  cuts  than  the  Nation  has  heard  in 
a  long  time.  These  tax  reduction  pro- 
posals have  been  designed  to  develop  a 
fiscal  i>olicy  to  expand  the  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem has  slammed  the  tight-credit  brakes 
on  the  economy  more  decisively  in  June 
than  in  any  other  month  in  recent  years. 
Late  last  month,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce joined  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  a 
panel  of  21  top-ranking  economists,  led 
by  Harvard  Prof.  Seymour  Harris,  in 
calling  for  a  big  tax  cut  now.  designed 
to  expand  the  economy.  Over  the 
weekend  distingviished  Senators  have 
joined  in  that  position,  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  three  of  the  largest  States  of 
the  country — California.  New  York,  and 
Ohio — have  also  supported  that  posi- 
tion. 

Even  if  these  powerful  advocates 
should  persuade  Congress  to  follow  their 
prescription,  any  expansionary  effect  of 
a  tax  cut  would  r\m  smack  into  the  con- 
tracting impact  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action.  The  result  might  be  to 
create  a  standoff  effect  in  the  economy 
with  the  only  certainty  that  interest 
rates  would  be  high,  credit  scarce,  the 
budget  more  unbalanced,  and  the  na- 
tional debt  higher  than  ever.  The  fact 
is  that  the  second  biggest  cost  of  our 
Federal  Government  today — second  only 
to  defense — is  the  servicing  of  the  na- 
tional debt — the  cost  of  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

Obviously,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
policy  results  in  higher  interest  charges 
on  the  national  debt,  thus  imposing  a 
greater  burden  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Federal  Reserve  action  during  June, 
slashed  free  reserves  of  member  banks 
by  a  whopping  40  percent,  or  from  $517 
to  $306  million.  Even  that  $306  million 
is  a  gi-oss  overstatement  of  free  reserves 
on  the  Reserve  basis  in  effect  until  re- 
cently. Congress  last  year  passed  leg- 
islation to  enable  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
coimt  cash  vault  or  till  cash  as  part  of 
their  reserves.  If  an  adjustment  is  made 
for  this,  we  can  see  that  the  reserves 
now  in  our  banking  system  are  exceed- 
ingly low.  This  is  the  reason  why,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Jime.  borrowing  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  increased  100  per- 
cent, because  the  rates  climbed  sharply. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
week  ending  June  13  the  Federal  Reserve 
sold  S321  million  of  Federal  securities; 
in  the  week  ending  June  20.  $54  million; 
and  in  the  week  ending  June  27,  $191 
million.  Of  coiirse.  this  selling  of  se- 
curities by  the  Federal  Reserve  has  a 
tendency  to  drive  up  interest  rates  and 
to  soak  up  available  reserves  of  cash. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  his  statement. 
The  sale  of  Government  securities  in  the 
amount  of  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
diminishes  the  lending  capacity  of  the 
banking  system;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct  I 
understand  this  is  the  most  significant 
way  in  which  the  Federal  Reserve  accom- 
plished its  apparent  objective  of  reduc- 
ing free  reserves  and  tightening  credit, 
with  their  consequences. 


Incidentally,  I  understand  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  purchased  no  securities 
with  more  than  5  years  maturity  since 
April.  In  the  week  of  June  29.  It  sold 
$28  million  worth  of  securities  with  ma- 
turities between  5  and  10  years,  and  $52 
million  worth  of  securities  with  matur- 
ities of  more  than  10  years — and  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  had  a  very  small 
portfolio  of  long-range  obligations. 

BALANCE  or  PAYMENTS  DOES  NOT  EBQUXKE  HIGH 
INTEEXST    RATES 

I  stress  this  point  because  the  argu- 
ment by  Wall  Street  leaders  and  Wall 
Street  experts  is  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  to  do  this  In  order  to  protect 
our  balance -of -payments  position.  They 
argue  that  this  Is  necessary  because  if 
interest  rates  go  lower,  there  will  be  an 
exodus  of  capital ;  the  theory  Is  that  then 
Americans  will  sell  their  securities  and 
buy  foreign  securities,  and  thus  we  will 
lose  capital,  and  this  contributes  directly 
to  our  adverse  balance  of  payments. 

However,  there  are  several  dlfllcultiea 
with  that  theory.  One  Is  th'kt  no  study 
to  show  that  that  Is  true  has  been  made, 
although  again  and  again  we  have  asked 
that  such  a  study  be  made.  In  other 
words  the  tight  credit  interest  hike  is 
based  on  a  theory  that  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  suiy  study. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  pleaded 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  to  follow  a 
policy  of  keeping  short-term  Interest 
rates  high,  but  of  doing  its  best  to  reduce 
long-term  interest  rates,  for  of  course  the 
long-term  rates  have  the  most  signifi- 
cant effect  on  stimulating  the  economy, 
particularly  in  the  homebuildlng  area, 
which  Is  especially  sensitive  to  high  In- 
terest rates. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  fact  that 
between  May  30  and  June  27.  net  free 
reserves  declined  from  $517  to  $306  mil- 
lion; but  during  the  same  period,  borrow- 
ings at  Federal  Reserve  banks  Increased 
from  $86  to  $168  million;  and.  at  the 
same  time,  interest  rates  Increased  right 
along  the  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  I  have  prepared,  showing  bond 
yields  at  the  end  of  May  and  early  June, 
as  contrasted  with  the  latest  yields,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ROW  HOME  >TTTn  IS  HIT 


Mr.  PRO:a»ORE.  Madam  President, 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  monetary 
action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  which 
would  have  i  more  restraining  effect  on 
the  economy.  This  sudden  contraction 
of  free  resei-ves  not  only  drives  up  in- 
terest ratef  drastically,  discouraging 
businessmen  and  home  buyers  from  bor- 
rowing and  tuying  or  building,  it  actually 
shuts  down  tiic  availabiUty  of  any  credit 
for  thousands  of  borrowers.  It  espe- 
cially hits  home  buyers.  They  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  Increases  in 
long-term  Interest  mtes.  For  example, 
consider  a  home  buyer,  Mr.  Jones,  who, 
on  the  basis  of  proposals  which  have 
been  before  iie  Senate,  will  receive  a  tax 
cut  Under  those  proposals,  If  he  has  a 
reasonably  t^bstantlal  Income,  he  will 
receive  a  ta>  cut  of  $1,000  or  $1,500.  It 
Is  hoped  that  when  he  receives  a  tax  cut 
In  that  amo  int.  he  will  proceed  to  pur- 
chase a  hom  t  or  an  automobile,  or  to  en- 
gage In  some  other  kind  of  economic 
activity  whitJi  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. But  at  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boai  d  Is  following  a  policy  of  in- 
creasing interest  rates.  So  If  Mr.  Jones 
decides  to  buy  a  house,  he  will  find  that 
his  monthly  payments  will  be  substan- 
tially higher.  Furthermore.  In  some 
cases  he  will  find  that  he  cannot  pet  any 
credit,  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  have  so  greatly  tightened 
credit  that  1-ss  credit  will  be  available. 

HOW   BUSINESSMAN  IS  HIT 

Next.  Madam  Preeldent,  let  us  con- 
sider corporation  A.  On  the  basis  of 
proposed  ta> -cut  legislation,  this  cor- 
poration would  enjoy  a  cut  in  its  taxes, 
and  thus  would  have  more  funds  avail- 
able for  reinv  cntment.  But,  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  corporation  exjjected  to  ob- 
tain at  least  some  of  the  funds  It  would 
use  by  borrowing  them,  it  would  have  to 
pay  more  in  intcrrst,  and  in  some  cases 
It  would  fine  that  the  funds  It  needed 
were  not  available  because  the  banks 
would  not  have  enough  funds,  because 
they  would  have  to  ration  the  funds 
which  were  available. 

CONTEADICTOIT   ECONOMT  POLICT  NONSENSICAL 

It  may  be  Jiat  despite  the  stock  mar- 
ket plunge  during  June  and  the  continu- 
ation of  high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  Idle  plant  capacity,  the  economy  is 
moving  Into  a  period  of  such  rapid  ex- 
pansion In  ccming  months  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  must  tiahten  credit  sharply 
to  protect  tlie  economy  from  inflation. 
If  this  is  t-ue,  however,  it  certainly 
makes  no  serse  for  Congress  to  consider 
making  a  heavy  tax  cut.  A  tax  cut 
would  not  orly  have  an  Inflationary  ef- 
fect; It  woulC.  also  unbalance  the  budget 
even  further  in  a  period  of  expansion, 
when,  if  ever,  the  Federal  Government 
should  run  a  .surplus. 

I  predict  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  follovs  a  policy  of  tightening 
credit  and  nriaking  less  credit  available 
to  American  ousinesfimen  and  consumers 
and  borroweis.  and  If  the  President  rec- 
ommends, and  Congress  passes,  a  tax  cut 
bill,  we  shall  have  an  Incredibly  stupid 
economic  policy — truly  contradictory; 
and  In  that  event,  we  would,  I  think,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  follow  a 


policy  completely  contradictory,  and  one 
which  would  not  seem  to  have  any  sensi- 
ble basis  at  all.  If  the  economy  needs  to 
be  stimulated,  perhaps  it  makes  sense  to 
have  a  tax  cut  and  also  to  have  an  easier 
monetary  policy,  reduce  Interest  rates, 
and  make  credit  more  freely  available. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  face  an  infla- 
tionary period  and  If  the  economy  can  be 
expected  to  expand  too  readily,  there 
should  not  be  a  tax  cut,  and  perhaps  un- 
der those  circumstances  a  tight  credit 
policy  could  be  justified.  But  as  the 
situation  now  stands,  our  policy  planners 
should  get  together,  because  what  they 
are  now  doing  is  completely  contradic- 
tory and  cannot  be  justified.  All  of  us 
feel  that  our  economy  can  and  should 
grow,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  feel 
that  it  should  grow  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible without  Inflation.  Certainly  it  has 
to  grow  if  the  millions  of  persons  now 
unemployed  are  to  have  opportunities  to 
find  the  jobs  they  seek.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  we  should  recognize  that 
if  we  are  going  to  follow  a  compensatory 
fiscal  policy,  we  should  be  honest  enough 
with  ourselves  to  recognize  what  this 
fiscal  policy  of  reducing  taxes  does  in  de- 
liberately running  an  unbalanced  budget 
and  a  deficit  at  this  time,  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

TIMING   ESSENTIAL  TO  UIECTIVE  FISCAL  POLICT 

The  essence  of  compensatory  fiscal 
policy  is  timing.  I  wonder,  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  labor  force 
and  in  view  of  what  has  happened  to 
business  generally.  If  we  should  follow 
that  policy  now. 

Unemployment  statistics  which  I  have 
before  me  for  March,  April,  and  May  in- 
dicate the  following  status  of  the  labor 
force  and  unemployment:  The  number 
who  have  been  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  more  in  March  was  2  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force.  In  Apiil  it  was  2  per- 
cent. In  May  it  went  down  to  1.7  per- 
cent, which  is  a  significant  improvement. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  June 
statistics  show.  , 

If  w^  are  going  to  reduce  taxes,  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  basic  in- 
formation and  statistics  of  this  kind  be- 
fore us. 

Even  more  encouraging  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  number  of  married 
nfiales  who  are  unemployed.  There,  of 
course,  is  the  greatest  burden  on  per- 
sons in  our  economy,  in  terms  of  the 
most  serious  tragedy  of  unemployment. 
The  percentage  of  the  labor  force  of 
married  males  who  were  unemployed  in 
March  was  2.7  percent.  The  percentage 
decreased  to  2.3  percent  in  April  and 
went  down  to  1.9  percent  In  May. 

These  are  encouraging  statistics.  If 
they  continue  to  improve  in  June,  once 
again  they  will  indicate  that  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  the  area  of  our  economy 
which  has  been  most  tioublesome  and 
which  has  deeply  concerned  our  eco- 
nomic experts.  Is  Improving  and  gives 
promise  of  perhaps  improving  further. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  said,  with  at 
least  some  degree  of  wisdom,  that  we 
should  be  extremely  careful  about  ac- 
cepting a  tax  cut  because  it  is  probably 
going  to  be  a  one-shot  cut.  If  taxes  are 
reduced  by  $71-^  billion  or  $10  billion,  it 
is  very  improbable  that  there  will  be  an- 


other tax  cut,  short  of  a  very  serious 
economic  situation  indeed. 

rORTUNE    ANALYSIS    INDICATES     ECONOMT    WHX 

cxxrriNiTX  to  expahb 

In  conclusion,  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  the  latest 
aaalysis  in  Fortune  magazine  of  the 
status  of  the  economy,  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  very,  very  encouraging,  and 
those  who  favor  a  tax  cut  should  be  in 
a  position  to  meet  the  analysis,  which 
is  based  on  competent  and  careful  eco- 
nomic study. 

The  July  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
has  this  to  say:  In  the  first  place.  For- 
tune magazine  predicts  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  gross  national  product, 
which  increased  7  percent  in  the  past  12 
months,  will  gain  6  percent  in  the  com- 
ing 12  months. 

As  one  examines  these  assumptions 
and  conclusions,  he  can  see  that  this  is 
a  quite  conservative  analysis.  It  allows 
for  difBculties.  including  the  recent  dif- 
ficulty In  the  stock  market. 

The  article  states  that  the  stability  of 
U.S.  prices  is  quickening  demand  not 
only  at  home  but  also  from  abroad,  and 
further: 

While  a  feeling  of  boom  Is  today  lacking 
in  the  behavior  of  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  In  one  sense  for  the  happiest 
possible  reasons.  Productivity  has  per- 
formed sensationally,  up  8  percent  in  S 
quarters,  better  than  in  a  dozen  years  or 
than  anyone  counted  on.  Nothing  could  be 
more  salubrious  for  potential  rettims  on  in- 
vestment or  growth  of  output,  and  ordinarily 
the  only  question  now  would  be  how  far 
beyond  next  year  the  economy's  Internal 
forces  would  carry  Its  expansion. 

These  are,  however,  not  ordinary  times, 
owing  to  the  steel  crackdown  and  the  mar- 
ket break  and  Roundup  has  allowed  for 
these  dampeners  on  demand.  As  the  result 
of  the  market  break  in  particular,  consumers 
will  spend  somewhat  less  than  Roundup 
previously  forecast.  As  for  business  Invest- 
ment, in  January  Roundup  forecast  a  rise 
of  $3.5  billion  for  the  next  two  quarters, 
but  now  the  rise  may  be  on  the  order  of  only 
$1  billion  per  quarter  till  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Thereafter,  however,  there  should  be  an 
upturn,  particularly  marked  in  the  second 
half   of   1963. 

Fortune  further  points  out  in  defense 
that— 

Outlajrs  have  risen  by  $6  billion  In  the 
past  year.  But  exf>endltures  wiU  go  up 
about  half  as  fast  from  now  on:  by  a  bit 
more  then  $3  billion  per  annum  right 
through  fiscal  1963  and  well  into  1964.  These 
added  expenditures  include  the  swelling 
costs  of  the  space  program,  small  increases 
for  the  AEC  and  mlUtary  aid  overseas,  and 
some  increases  for  the  Defense  Department. 
The  latter  are  going  up  across  the  board,  for 
limited  war  as  well  as  Polaris  equipment. 

Fortune's  article  proceeds  to  point  out 
that — 

Contrary  to  some  published  Imprerslons 
the  natioiml  account;>  budget  was  In  deficit 
by  a  rate  of  $1  billion  this  spring. 

This  is  important,  and  I  stress  it  be- 
cause many  persons  argue  that,  although 
we  ran  a  deficit  in  the  administrative 
budget,  if  we  consider  the  real  impact  on 
the  economy — which  is  not  accurately 
reported  in  the  administrative  budget — 
the  Government  was  having  a  defla- 
tionary, a  retarding,  a  restraining  effect 
on    the   economy    last   year.     Fortune 
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points  out  that  this  is  not  true,  that 
there  was  a  deficit  by  rate  of  $1  billion,  in 
the  national  accounts  budget  which  most 
accurately  reflects  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  economy. 

There  has  been  an  argument  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  that,  whereas  the 
restraining  effect  was  slight  in  the  past, 
it  is  going  to  be  substantial  in  the  com- 
ing months  unless  there  is  a  substantial 
tax  cut.  That  is  one  of  the  main  argu- 
ments made  for  a  tax  cut.  Fortune  says 
that  is  not  true.  It  says  that  there  will 
be  only  a  small  surplus  of  receipts  over 
outlays  12  months  from  now  in  the  na- 
tional accounts  budget,  and  it  is  based 
on  assumptions  which  are  quite  con- 
servative. 

The  article  continues : 

The  Inherent  strength  In  Investment, 
which  led  Roundup  In -January  to  forecast 
a  %1  billion  annual  advance,  Is  still  great. 
It  precludes  any  real  recession  In  capital 
goods,  and  on  the  contrary  suggests  a 
speedup  sometime  In  1963.  •   •    • 

In  short,  strength  In  the  capital  sector 
flows  from  the  fact  that  spending  has  been 
comparatively  moderate,  or  based  on  real 
market  growth. 

The  article  then  goes  into  the  very 
crucial  area  of  inventories,  as  to  whether 
they  will  be  built  up  or  reduced.  The 
article  states : 

The  big  point  about  Inventories  Is  that 
they  are  definitely  on  the  low  rather  than 
the  high  side,  and  so  Is  the  rate  of  accumu- 
lation. In  the  second  quarter  of  1962  ac- 
cumulation ran  to  only  tS  billion  per  year, 
principally  because  steel  users,  who  had 
accumulated  inventories  as  a  hedge  against 
a  possible  midyear  stoppage,  were  running 
off  stocks.  This  runoff  will  soon  stop,  and 
Roundup  expects  that  the  rate  of  accumula- 
tion will  Increase  In  the  third  quarter  and 
run  at  over  96  billion  per  year  In  1963. 

The  article  continues  to  comment  on 
dealer  stocks  of  cars  and  states: 

Dealer  stocks  of  cars  are  the  lowest  In  3 
years  despite  near-record  sales,  and  stocks 
of  other  retail  and  wholesale  merchants  of 
hard  goods  are  also  low.  Business  has  in  the 
past  year  been  pursuing  the  most  conserva- 
tive policy  ever  recorded  by  Fortune's  quar- 
terly sxirveys.  Stocks  have  grown  only  half 
as  much  In  the  past  2  years  as  sales  of  goods 
to  final  users,  which  are  up  8  percent  over 
mld-1960.  All  In  all.  Inventories,  which  now 
come  to  more  than  $100  billion,  should  grow 
at  least  in  pace  with  final  sales  of  goods. 
Roundup  projects  this  rate  at  a  bit  over  6 
percent  a  year  through  1963. 

The  article  indicates  that  the  con- 
struction business  looks  good  and  prom- 
ising, on  the  basis  of  what  has  happened, 
the  demand,  and  the  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  Fortune  entitled  "Business 
Roundup,"  in  the  July  issue,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Adds  Up 

Against  the  backdrop  of  an  economy  that 
was  producing  9560  billion  worth  of  goods 
and  services  while  the  stock  market  fell  pre- 
cipitously, men  debated  last  month  the  pos- 
sibilities of  continued  growth,  a  slowdown, 
and  even  an  outright  recession.  One  task  of 
the  discipline  of  economic  analysis  and  fore- 
casting Is  to  define  some  limits  of  the  effects 
of  swings  in  confidence  such  as  the  country 
Is  now  experiencing. 


In  Roundup's  Judgment  a  real  recession 
in  the  U.S.  market  economy — defined  as  a 
sharp  turndown  In  production — is  not  in  the 
cards  during  the  next  12  months.  As  ar- 
gued last  month,  the  recent  drop  in  the  stock 
market  In  a  period  of  monetary  ease  cannot 
be  viewed  as  the  harbinger  of  recession  In 
the  light  of  past  experience.  The  condition 
of  inventories,  the  structure  of  capital  de- 
mands, the  surge  in  Government  spending, 
the  strength  in  housing,  the  Incomes,  and 
savings  of  consumers,  are  all  extraordinarily 
favorable  and  imply  a  large  momentum.  The 
worst  immediate  consequence  Roundup  can 
see  issuing  from  today's  loss  of  confidence 
would  be  that  the  economy  would  now  sim- 
ply level  out  for  a  time.  It  is  barely  conceiv- 
able that  6  months  from  now  there  could 
be  a  mild  dip  on  the  order  of  1960-61.  but 
only  if  the  economy  had  risen  meanwhile 
with  confidence  still  impaired.  By  then,  how- 
ever, it  Is  far  likelier  that  the  fabric  of  con- 
fidence would  be  restored,  given  the  stakes 
that  both  business  and  Government  have  in 
economic  growth. 

The  above  are  the  outside  pessimistic  pos- 
sibilities. In  fact.  Roundup's  own  forecast 
of  the  future  remains  basically  optimistic. 
On  this  forecast  GNP  will  rise  from  Its 
present  $560  billion  to  around  $593  billion 
next  spring,  in  today's  prices.  This  Is  as  far 
as  it  appears  sensible  now  to  forecast  specific 
sectors  of  the  economy  charted  on  page  40. 
The  logic  of  expansion,  however,  suggests 
that  the  economy  will  continue  to  rise,  to 
$610  billion  by  the  end  of  1963.  when  It 
would  be  at  full  employment.  For  all  of 
1962,  GNP  wlU  be  about  $564  billion,  a  7 
percent  gain  over  1961  but  2  percent  less 
than  forecast  last  January.  The  range  for 
1963  would  be  near  $600  billion. 

The  details  behind  these  calculations  are 
elaborated  below,  but  behind  them  lie  cer- 
tain hard  facts  and  more  general  assump- 
tions. The  foreground  fact  is  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  performing  powerfully,  not  poorly. 
Total  goods  and  services  are  moving  to  final 
users  at  precisely  the  rate  Roundup  forecast 
a  year  ago.  Final  demand  has  Increased  8.5 
percent  In  five  quarters,  at  once  the  best 
peacetime  advance  and  yet  the  most  belittled 
of  the  postwar.  Total  GNP  is  running  today 
some  $10  billion  below  Roundup's  forecast 
of  January,  but  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  early 
settlement  of  steel  wage  negotiations.  In- 
stead of  a  sharp  buildup  in  inventories  then 
assumed  as  likely,  metal  stocks  are  running 
down.  This  means,  however,  that  Inventory 
accumulation  will  rise  in  coming  months, 
adding  Impetus  to  the  unbroken  advance  of 
GNP. 

Strength  for  the  next  6  or  12  months  is 
also  notably  plain  in  demand  for  apartments 
and  houses,  for  cars  and  home  goods,  and  in 
the  Increasing  expenditures  of  Government 
for  roads  as  well  as  for  armaments.  Federal 
programs  for  depreciation  revision  and  an 
Investment  ttuc  credit,  and  for  more  public 
works  and  unemployment  benefits  will  tend 
to  offset  some  of  the  depressing  effects  re- 
cently emanating  from  Washington  and  Wall 
Street.  The  stability  of  U.S.  prices,  more- 
over, is  quickening  demand  not  only  at  home 
but  also  from  abroad.  While  a  feeling  of 
boom  is  today  lacking  In  the  behavior  of 
prices  and  unemployment.  It  Is  in  one  sense 
for  the  happiest  of  possible  reasons.  Pro- 
ductivity has  performed  sensationally,  up  8 
percent  in  five  quarters,  better  than  in  a 
dozen  years  or  than  anyone  counted  on. 
Nothing  could  be  more  salubrious  for  po- 
tential returns  on  Investment  or  growth  of 
output,  and  ordinarily  the  only  question  now 
would  be  how  far  beyond  next  year  the 
economy's  Internal  forces  would  carry  its 
expansion. 

These  are.  however,  not  ordinary  times, 
owing  to  the  steel  crackdown  and  the  market 
break,  and  Roundup  has  allowed  for  these 
dampeners  on  demand.  As  the  result  of  the 
market  break  In  particular,  consumers  will 
spend  somewhat  less  than  Roimdup  previ- 


ously forecast.  As  for  business  Investment, 
In  January  Roundup  forecast  a  rise  of  $3.6 
billion  for  the  next  two  quarters,  but  now 
the  rise  may  be  on  the  order  of  only  $1  bil- 
lion per  quarter  till  the  end  of  this  year. 
Thereafter,  however,  there  should  be  an  up- 
turn, particularly  marked  In  the  second  half 
of  1963.  The  growth  of  capital  stock  Is  now 
and  has  for  some  years  been  on  the  order  of 
only  2.3  percent  per  annum  while  total  pro- 
duction has  been  advancing  faster  than  that, 
and  this  rate  Is  simply  Inadequate  for  a  long- 
term  growth  of  4  percent  or  more  In  the 
economy.  The  dampened  rise  In  Investment 
Is  presenting  the  Nation  with  a  d\ie  bill  on 
the  future.  How  and  when  this  bill  will  be 
paid  may  depend.  If  only  In  part,  on  whether 
restraints  on  long-term  growth  Implicit  In 
the  present  tax  system  are  lifted.  It  Is  a 
sign  of  hope,  however,  that  such  reforms  are 
now  being  widely  supported. 

Even  to  attempt  to  look  Into  1963  may 
seem  far  off  from  present  realities,  but  it 
serves  to  put  present  discussion  of  the  state 
of  the  economy  Into  broad  perspective.  Such 
perspective  Is  today  badly  needed.  The  In- 
tangible of  psychology  Is  notoriously  hard  to 
judge  and  never  more  so  than  now  after  the 
stock  market  decline  and  while  the  adminis- 
tration's basic  relation  with  the  private 
economy  Is  still  not  altogether  clear.  Of  the 
two.  the  latter  Is  wholly  critical.  The  fact 
is  that  the  business  system  of  economy  re- 
quires freedom  on  the  part  of  entrepreneurs 
and  managers  to  make  their  own  market 
calculations  about  prices.  Presumably  every- 
one, including  the  administration,  knows 
thU.  and  will  work  to  clarify  unnecessary 
uncertainties.  If.  as  should  be  expected,  men 
are  thus  reasonable.  Investor  psychology 
might  well  shift,  but  In  any  case  the  econ- 
omy would  be  free  to  fulfill  lU  potential.  In 
the  meantime  the  economy's  course  In  com- 
ing quarters  may  be  no  smoother  than  It 
was  over  the  past  18  months,  when  It  ran 
strong  and  weak  In  successive  periods,  but 
on  the  whole  registered  a  powerful  advance. 
For  practical  operations.  It  has  been  less 
fruitful  to  bend  to  the  breeze  of  each  turn 
In  psychology  than  to  adhere  to  the  Inner 
logic  of  this  expansion.  That  logic  Is  fur- 
ther deuiled  in  the  following  10  critical 
points. 

Defense:  Outlays  have  risen  by  $6  billion 
In  the  past  year.  But  expenditures  will  go 
up  about  half  as  fast  from  now  on:  by  a 
bit  more  than  $3  billion  per  annum  right 
through  fiscal  1963  and  well  Into  1964.  These 
added  expenditures  Include  the  swelling  costs 
of  the  space  program,  small  Increases  for  the 
A£C  and  military  aid  overseas,  and  some  In- 
creases for  the  Defense  Department.  The 
latter  are  going  up  across  the  board,  for  Um- 
Ited-war  as  well  as  Polaris  equipment. 

Budget:  The  regular  Federal  budget  will 
show  a  deficit  of  $7  billion  for  fiscal  1962 
and  will  also  be  In  deficit  for  fiscal  1963. 
More  Important  for  the  economy  Is  what 
happens  to  the  so-called  national  Income  ac- 
counting of  Federal  operations,  which  takes 
account  of  government  trust  funds,  and 
treats  corporate  taxes  on  an  accrual  rather 
than  a  cash  basis.  Contrary  to  some  pub- 
lished impressions  the  national  accounts 
budget  was  In  deficit  by  a  rate  of  $1  billion 
this  spring. 

By  next  spring  Federal  receipts  will  go  up 
by  at  most  $8.5  billion,  and  at  a  slower  rate 
thereafter  even  If  the  economy  Is  then  mov-< 
Ing  toward  full  employment.  Social  security 
tax  rates,  to  be  sure,  will  go  up  next  Janu- 
ary at  a  rate  of  over  $2  billion  a  year.  But 
the  revision  of  depreciation  rules  will  reduce 
revenues  by  $1  billion  or  so. 

Meanwhile.  Federal  outlays  by  next  spring 
will  have  risen  by  $6.5  billion  from  a  recent 
rate  of  $110  billion.  This  will  Include  $3 
billion  more  for  national  defense,  and  $3.5 
billion  more  for  a  wide  variety  of  nondef ense 
purposes.  The  latter  estimate  assumes  that 
Ck>ngres8  will  vote  a  renewal  of  temporary 
tinemployment  Insurance  and  special  public 
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works  while  cxnpronUslng  on  proposed  cuts 
In  farm  costs  and  a  rise  in  postal  rates. 

Thus  there  wo;ild  b«  only  a  small  surplus 
of  receipts  ovor  outlay*  12  months  from  now 
on  the  national  Income  accounting.  Look- 
ing ftirther  ahead,  there  could  be  a  small 
surplus  In  fiscal  1964  under  full  employment 
conditions,  but  not  as  big  as  Is  often  as- 
sumed. This  whole  prospect  of  deficit  now 
and  only  a  small  surplus  In  the  future  means 
that  Federal  finances  will  not  act  as  a  drag 
on  fiirther  economic  recovery.  But  It  also 
complicates  the  prospect  for  tax  reform, 
which  Is  badly  needed  to  speed  economic 
growth.  There  Is  relatively  little  margin  for 
a  tax  program  that  Involves  a  large  loss  of 
revenue. 

Capital  spending:  Tbe  rate  of  investment 
In  plant  and  (equipment  has  risen  by  $6  bil- 
lion over  the  past  year  to  $60  bllUon  now. 
It  may  not  better  that  rise  In  the  next  year, 
as  the  result  of  the  steel  Imbroglio  and  the 
decline  In  stock  prioes.  But  the  Inherent 
strength  In  Investment,  which  led  Round- 
up In  January  to  forecast  a  $7-bllllon  annual 
advance.  Is  still  great.  It  precludes  any  real 
recession  In  cipltal  goods,  and  on  the  con- 
trary Btiggests  a  speedup  some  time  In  1968. 

As  the  economy  entered  the  spring  Its 
overall  rate  of  utilisation  of  capital  stock 
was  the  hlghett  since  1966.  National  output 
ha<k  grown  8  percent  since  the  1960  peak, 
capital  by  only  6  percent,  and  pressure  on 
capacity  was  caiulng  many  businessmen  to 
expand  1962  plans.  In  March  the  SEC-Com- 
merce  survey  reported  that  plans  called  for 
an  8  percent  rise  In  capital  spending  In  1963 
over  1961,  and  subsequent  Fortune  and 
McGraw-Hill  surveys  Indicated  that  the  rlae 
would  be  larger  than  that.  The  SBC-Com- 
merce survey  taken  in  May,  which  reflected 
first  reactions  to  the  steel  dispute.  Indicated 
expansion  In  some  areas  but  cuts  In  spending 
plans  for  steel  and  automobiles,  and  so  on 
balance  plans  were  back  to  only  an  8- 
percent  gain. 

The  break  in  stock-market  prices  Intro- 
duced a  new  uncertainty.  Initial  reports  in- 
dicated that  a  great  majority  of  companies 
were  holding  fast  to  their  plaiis — one  factor 
being  that  they  are  not  yet  Investing  all 
their  available  cash  fkiw.  Nevertheless  there 
have  undoubtedly  been  scattered  cutbacks 
by  some  companies,  while  others  may  now 
be  holding  back  on  new  plans  that  otherwise 
would  be  In  the  making.  While  few  have 
problems  of  financing,  some  may  be  worrying 
about  the  market  as  a  harbinger. 

But  the  probabilities  favor  a  speedup  in 
capital  spending  sometime  in  1963,  possibly 
by  spring.  It  will  be  helped  by  revision  of 
depreciation  rules  and  the  probable  Invest- 
ment credit  legislation.  More  Important  Is 
the  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  gradual 
lifting  of  uncertainty  about  pricing  and  some 
stabilization  In  the  stock  market.  Pressure 
on  capacity  meanwhile  will  have  Increased  as 
national  output  continues  to  grow  faster 
than  capital  stock. 

Such  pressure  Is  Already  leading  electric 
utilities  to  budget  more  for  1963  and  1964 
than  for  1962.  And  the  position  today  of 
the  energy,  metal,  and  transport  industries, 
which  account  for  about  half  of  all  capital 
Investment,  Is  enormously  significant.  Their 
outlays  were  very  high  In  1957  and  so  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  sharp  1958  drop. 
Thereupon  their  expansion  was  moderate 
and  the  1960-61  dip  tn  Investment  was  small. 
Today  their  outlays  are  still  below  the  best 
levels  of  1960.  despite  an  Increase  In  replace- 
ment needs,  and  will  remain  so  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  In  the  other  half  of  capital  In- 
vestment— I.e.,  nonmetal  lines,  communi- 
cations, and  conunerclal  businesses — expan- 
sion has  been  accompanied  by  large  Increases 
In  sales  and  output.  In  short,  strength  in 
the  capital  sector  flows  from  the  fact  that 
spending  has  been  comparatively  moderate, 
or  based  on  real  market  growth. 


Inventories:  The  big  point  about  Inven- 
tories is  that  they  are  definitely  on  the 
low  rather  than  the  high  side,  and  so  Is  the 
rate  of  accumulation.  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1962  acctimulatlon  ran  to  only  $3  billion 
per  year,  principally  because  steel  vtsers,  who 
had  accumulated  Inventories  as  a  hedge 
against  a  possible  midyear  stoppage,  were 
running  oO.  stocks.  This  runoff  will  soon 
stop,  and  Roundup  expects  that  the  rate  of 
accumulation  will  increase  In  the  third 
quarter  and  run  at  over  $6  billion  per  year 
In  1968. 

Dealer  stocks  of  cars  are  at  the  lowest  In 
3  years  despite  near-record  sales,  and 
stocks  of  other  retail  and  wholesale  mer- 
chants of  hard  goods  are  also  low.  Business 
has  in  the  past  year  been  pursuing  the  most 
conservative  policy  ever  recorded  by  For- 
tune's quarterly  surveys.  Stocks  have  grown 
only  half'  as  much  In  the  past  2  years  as 
sales  of  goods  to  final  users,  which  are  up  8 
percent  over  mld-1960.  All  In  all,  invento- 
ries, which  now  come  to  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion, should  grow  at  least  In  pace  with  final 
sales  oi  goods.  Roundup  projects  this  rate 
at  a  bit  over  6  percent  a  year  through  1963. 

Constructions:  Starts  of  nonfarm  private 
bouses  should  continue  to  run  about  their 
present  1.500,000  rate  through  the  next 
12  months.  Contracts  for  apartment 
building  this  siunmer  and  fall  swelled  to  a 
rate  of  400.000  to  450,000  per  year.  Mean- 
while builders  of  prefabricated  and  semi- 
finished shell  homes  report  Increases  In  sales. 
Demand  for  one -family  homes  should 
strengthen  since  Interest  rates  for  both  FHA 
and  conventional  mortgages  are  coming 
down.  The  whole  market  for  housing  is  be- 
ing expanded  by  an  upturn  in  the  marriage 
rate,  and  these  young  householders  are  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  drop  In  the  stock 
market.  This  drop  may  for  a  time  adversely 
affect  the  market  for  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  existing  housing,  which  has  been 
slow  to  respond  to  Rising  incomes.  But  there 
may  be  a  catchup  In  1963  as  more  people 
come  to  understand  the  new  home-repair 
credits  legislated  last  year.  Construction  of 
dormitories,  motels,  and  other  nonhovise- 
keeplng  units  will  continue  to  boom. 

Public  works  will  rise  sharply  with  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  which  will  open 
up  large  new  allocations  of  highway  trust 
funds,  and  end  the  lag  in  such  construction. 
Also.  Congress  seems  likely  to  vote  an  18- 
month  program  for  public  works  for  de- 
pressed areas.  Gains  in  housing  and  public 
works  wUl  Interact  upon  one  another  and 
will  also  have  effects  on  commercial  and 
institutional  building  (a  rising  portion  of 
capital  Investment). 

Prioes  and  wages:  The  general  price  level 
keeps  rising  a  bit  over  1  percent  a  year 
owing  mainly  to  the  slow,  steady  Increase 
In  the  price  of  services.  But  CMnmodlty 
prices  remain  on  even  keel,  and  as  unit 
labor  costs  have  been  stable  for  some  years, 
this  trend  should  continue.  While  manu- 
facturing wage  rates  rose  2.7  percent  in  the 
past  year,  productivity  In  manufacturing  ex- 
ceeded the  postwar  average  gain  of  a  Mt 
over  3  percent.  Productivity  In  total  non- 
farm  business  has  been  going  up  spectacu- 
larly. After  stalling  from  1955  to  1957,  and 
rising  about  normally  thereafter  from  1958 
to  1961,  gains  in  the  past  year  have  been 
unusually  large  and  have  restored  the  post- 
war trend  of  average  gains  of  2.9  percent  a 
year.  Although  cost  pressures  are  naturally 
Increasing  a  bit  as  productivity  gains  slow 
down  to  more  normal  rates,  there  appear  to 
be  no  significant  upward  pressures  on  prices 
on  the  Inunedlate  horltson. 

InccMne  and  savings:  Personal  disposable 
Income  Is  running  at  a  rate  of  about  $386 
billion.  It  Is  naturally  expanding  with  ris- 
ing employment,  while  benefit  payments  of 
all  kinds  will  once  again  rise  sharply  in 
coming  months.  In  part  under  new  legis- 
lation (temporary  unemployment  insurance, 


manpower  training,  etc.).  Real  Income  per 
person  has  now  climbed  6  percent  over  6 
years  ago  (with  the  slowdown  In  wage  rises 
balanced  by  slower  price  rises ) .  It  has  gone 
up  over  3  percent  in  the  past  year  and  will 
do  at  least  as  well  In  the  next. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  people  who  suf- 
fered outright  or  paper  losses  In  the  stock 
market  will  curtail  some  oonstuner  expen- 
ditures In  order  to  restore  their  assets.  At 
the  very  most  such  savings  could  come  to 
a  rate  of  $10  billion.  So  Roundup  expects 
that  In  the  next  several  months  the  rate 
of  savings  may  go  up  by  $3  billion,  and  that 
the  percent  of  Income  saved  will  go  back  to 
over  7. 

Consumer  spending:  Consumer  spending 
Is  now  running  at  a  rate  of  about  $360  bil- 
lion. Discounting  for  price  Increases,  the 
volume  of  spending  will  be  up  about  4  per- 
cent In  the  next  yecu-  as  against  5.5  percent 
last  year,  and  as  compared  to  an  average 
gain  of  about  3.5  percent  per  annum  since 
spring,  1957. 

The  drop  In  the  stock  market  may  slow 
spending  a  little  but  more  significant  Is  the 
fact  that  Incomes  will  continue  to  rise. 
Expenditures  on  food  and  services  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  but  the  big  potential  Is  In  buy- 
ing of  goods,  particularly  as  low-price  lines 
have  widened  markets.  Purchases  of  goods 
are  up  about  8  percent  over  a  year  ago,  and 
may  rise  by  5  percent  more.  Home-goods 
sales  particularly  will  expand  a  good  deal 
with  more  new  apartments  and  houses. 

New  cars  have  led  the  goods  upswing,  and 
1962  sales  (Including  ImporU)  will  crowd 
the  1956  records.  This  year's  sales  of  cars 
will  about  match  Fortune's  projection  of 
7,200.000,  based  on  normal  replacements  and 
growth.  An  extra  million  Jalopies  of  1946- 
50  vintage,  which  should  normally  have  been 
scrapped  by  now,  are  still  on  the  road.  Re- 
placements generally  will  be  speeded  by  the 
Increasing  apjjearance  of  compacts  In  the 
used-car  market.  All  this  suggests  that  an- 
other year  could  produce  a  rise  In  new-car 
sales  from  the  1962  volume. 

Credit  and  stocks:  The  stock  market  has 
hardly  been  acting  according  to  Hoyle  this 
spring.  Bear  markets  are  almost  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  financial  pinch  that  Is  reflected  In 
banking  figures  (e.g.,  the  debit-loan  ratio). 
No  such  pinch  has  occurred,  and  Indeed  the 
debit-loan  ratio  is  still  rising,  an  anomaly 
with  only  two  precedents  In  the  past  gen- 
eraUon  (In  1934  and  In  late  1938).  and  busi- 
ness did  not  follow  the  market  down. 

When  business  has  followed  the  market 
down  In  the  past,  it  has  been  after  finan- 
cial stringency,  and  not  always  then.  Stocks 
fell  26  percent  In  1946,  for  example,  but  the 
financial  pinch  did  not  stop  business  from 
entering  Into  the  1947-48  boom. 

Industrial  stock  prices  have  fallen  26  per- 
cent In  6  months  as  of  the  middle  of  last 
month,  15  percent  lower  than  at  the  writ- 
ing of  the  June  Roundup.  At  mid- June, 
Standard  k,  Poor's  425  industrial  stocks  were 
selling  at  13.5  times  current  annual  earnings, 
as  against  19  times  at  the  December  highs 
and  a  range  of  12  to  16  times  In  1965-57 
(after  ellmlnatUig  Inventory  profits  and  ex- 
tra depredation  charges) . 

Administration  and  Federal  Reserve  policy 
for  nearly  2  years  has  attempted  to  keep 
credit  easy  (to  spur  domestic  business)  and 
yet  to  keep  Interest  rates  up  (to  avoid  out- 
flow of  capital  abroad).  Hence  rates  have 
fluctuated  relatively  little,  and  Instead  of  ris- 
ing In  pace  with  business  this  year,  those  at 
short  term  have  been  relatively  steady  and 
those  on  bonds  and  mortgages  have  actually 
declined  a  bit.  The  money  supply  Is  ex- 
panding (especially  If  the  banks'  soaring 
time  deposits  are  Included)  and  there  is  no 
present  reason  to  expect  any  majco'  change 
In  these  policies,  though  a  continued  outflow 
of  capital  Is  worrying  the  Treasury. 

Exports:  Foreign  trade  should  act  as  a 
slight   net  stimulant  to  the   U.S.  economy 
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orer  the  n«xt  18  months.    Importa  wtU  rise  May,  while  private  constnictlan  ftdvanoed  4  subtle  ahlfti  In  poUc7  and  emphaala.     But 

move   gradually   than   they  did  over  recent  percent  as  realdentlal  and  most  types  of  non-  they  openly  deeltnwl  to  dUpute  the  inference 

months.    Exports  should  Improve  more  rap-  residential  activity  continued  to  rlae.  that  the  Board's  own  tlfuree  on  bftnk  re- 

Idly,  partly  as  the  result  of  Government  pro-  DtsmiBurtow  ■erves  point  to  a  shading  in  the  dlrecUon  of 

eraiAa  to  expand  foreign  aid.  to  Ue  it  to  XJB.  ^     ,       ^  ,,       .         ,                  *       ,             ^  *"•  credit. 

S^  and    to   promo^   V3.  sales   of   com-  ^  ^^"  deliveries  of   new   autos  Increased  ^  y^.  the  shift  in  emphasU  has  produced 

merclal  and  military  products.    Equally  im-  farther  In  May  to  a  seasonally  adjusted,  an-  ^^  noticeable  upward  trend  In  Interest  rates. 

portant.  business  is  Improving  aWng  several  °"^  ^''^  °^  ^'i  mUllon  un^ts.  including  Im-  ^he  Board  s  own  discount  rate  still  U  a  per- 

Sajor   U^.   customers    (e«..Brltal^,    West-  PO^s.  as  compared  to  a  CVi   mlU Ion  rate  a  ^^^      g^^   ^^^u    ^^^    ^p,^   supplies    of 

em  Europe),  and  meanwhile  prices  are  rls-  V^^  earlier.     Department  store  sales  in  May  ^^^^  money.     There  U  said  to  be  an  excess 

ing  ln^?ost  of  the  industrial  naUons.  ^^  y.^T^n^     y'^^'ZJjlZr^.\^'t  "^  ^ong,.«^  ^°^^y- 

This    wlU    tend    to    improve    the    overall  March-April  level  and  were  sharply  above  a  pederal   Reserve  ofllcl*la   feel  there   U   no 

U.S.  baUnce  of  payments.    But  capital  move-  ^^^  *«°     J^«  preliminary  flgures  reported  forseeable  danger  that  modifying  credit  ease 

menu  are  stUl  Tdlfflcult  problem  since  U.S.  o'^  ^'*^  ™^'  **^*«  T'f^^  °°  slightly  in  May  ^j  j^^^^^^  economic  expansion, 

interest  rates  remain  somewhat  lower  than  following  an  appreciable  Increase  ^Herln  ^he  Board  has  two  other  concerns  on  lu 

abroad,   and  U.S.  capital   markets  are   open  ^^^  y!!f,»,P^      ,        ^^t^/«  »?^i»?f™^  °^"<»  = 

to   all   comers.     The   overall    rate  of   dollar  ^f^^^  this  spring  and  stocks  at  department  Keeping  Inte  est  rates  high  enough  to  pre- 

deflclt  U  now  running  at  about  half  or  less  of  "ores  nave  snown  nine  cnange.  ^^  investors  from  pulling  their  money  out 

the   $3.8-billion   average  deficit   of    1958-60.  ooiucoorrT  pucks  of  the  United   States.     The  level  necessary 

The  administration  hopes  to  close  the  gap  Tue  wholesale  commodity  price  Index  de-  to  <*«  this  could  be  higher  than  normal  if 

by  the   end   of    1963.     But   this  wlU  not  be  cUned  somewhat  between  early  May  and  early  Investors  became  skittish  about  the  country's 

easy  to  achieve.  June,   as  decreases   among  freeh   vegetables  two  big  deficits:   In  the  Federal  budget  and 

%fr.    T>T>oiniirrow      TLTor^orv,   T>^o«<Hor,f  »nd  meats  contributed  to  a  decline  In  food-  ^^   th®   International   flow   of  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Madam  President  ^^^^^      ^^  ^  industrial  commodities  gen-  Financing  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  in 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  g^,y  continued  to  show  little  change.     The  the  year  starUng  Sunday.  July  1.     Red-Ink 

latest  national  summary  of  business  con-  ctonsiuner  Price  Index  rose  slighUy  further  appears  InevlUble.    There  U  some  apprehen- 

ditions  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  m  AprU  with  prices  of  used  cars  up  4  per-  "ion  at  the  Board  that  it  will  be  financed  out 

be  printed  in  the  RkcoRD  at  this  point,  cent.  of  ne«>y  created  bank  credit  rather  than  real 

It  is  also  quite  encouraging,  although  it  bai*k  caxDrr  amd  axsEavxa  s^vlngBot  individuals  and  corporations, 

is  not  as  up  to  date  as  Fortune.     It  in-  Total   commercial    bank   credit    increased  ^  JjSerouTcT^U 'Sv  U 'SflecttS*5n 

eludes   statistics    for   May.    rather   than  «>mewhat    further    m    May      Expansion    m  5g^3^rS^r^l  Si^-     n^t  fri?  or 

June.               ^  l?tf";!r"  '*  *  "lackened  rate  and  holdlngeof  ^          rm^T^m,  which  reached  their  lowest 

There  beii5«  no  objecUon.  the  arUcle  ^^f^'^f^L'^^^rnersu^w  ^^^^  Po'°t  '^^^  »*»  »"'  ^^-    '^'^  '-*"^ 

was  ordered^  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ^^,fln^^T^Zt^IxtTS.e^nS  aTe  the  basis  for  bank  loans. 

^  ^^°^«  ■-  S  Je^ts  at^^erclll  bLif:^  ?u?:  ^-  »  ^^  ^  'Jilv'^^ie'^of't  t"^ 

Nationai.  SrrMMAET  OF  BUSIKX8S  CoNnmoKS  ther   and    US.   deposits   Increased    substan-  *^^^^^  ^^  the  banking  systMQ  has  dropped 

Economic     activity     expanded     somewhat  ^i^;  .                          ^            •     ^                        ..as  follows: 

further  In  May  with  Increases  In  industrial  Total   re^rvee    and   required    reserves   of  -                                 millions  1 

output,  sales  of  autos  and  nondurable  goods,  member  banks  Increased  In  May      Excess  re-  ' 

and  construction  activity.     Personal  income  »f"^_^^"**.  member   bank   borrowings   from     »«*'«>- — •^^ 

and  employment  edged  up  and  the  unem-  ">«  federal  Reserve  were  about  unchanged.     ^^^T " ^ 

ployment    rate    decUned    slightly     further.  f«fj^*«  ^Z^  absorbed  principally  through     June  14 sjo 

Commercial  bank  credit  expanded  somewhat  'u^ther  gold  outflow  and  an  Increase  In  cur-      June  21 SJ/ 

further.      Common    stock    prices    dropped  ''^oy  In  circulation  and  were  supplied  by     June  28.-_ 30« 

sharply  in  May  and  early  June.  Federal   Reserve   purchases  of  US.  Govern-  Except  for  2  weeks  In  March,  net  free  re- 

ment  securities.  serves  fluctuated  In  the  •400  million  to  $600 

mousraiAi.  pboducttom  sicxnuTT  markcts  million    range    since    late    January     Their 

cero7ii";?s?re°r^i':;:?^o:rhLi??:j:  ,,^^^^^-^.^1^^^^^.:::^  ::r.z.^'^^.fs^T.rjL:^''.'r^ 

T^,^.X1  r  m^^an^S  ^^^rf r^ StS^^^S^urmrjTn?  -;--  commercial  bank,  loanmaklng 

by  Widespread  gains  among  other  industrial  J^l/ yl^ds'T  SUU  ^  focS'Tofe^nient  ^«  ^^-^  ^^-«-  -°<»"  P"^'*-^  ^^ 

rulTm"int  ~°'"""    "^^^    "^  Ci^^aSi      cSn^onTti/prlcrdt  the  Kennedy  administration,  has  followed  a 

^Ar.™««h,w,n,^«^  further  hvs™.r  ""e*^    "^^Ply    'uTther    in    heavy    trading  generous  credit  policy  to  promote  economic 

Auto  assemblies  Increased  further  by  5  per-  yoi„rng                                                                     **  expansion.     But     even     with     loan     money 

cent  in  May  and  current  schedules  Indicate  ^                         Government     securlUes  Pientlful,  business  has  not  sustained  a  rapid 

a  continued  rise  In  output  in   June.     Pro-  ^^^         ^^^,^  ^^^^  mid-Ma,   to  mid-June,  "te  of  expansion.     Not  a  few  Oovermnent 

ductlon  of  furniture  and  some  other  home  8^                        3-month  Treasury  bills  •conomlsU  suspect  the  upturn  may  stall  this 

goods   also  merged   In   May.  while  output  guct^ted   nlrrowlv  In  a  rsLe  ^uZl  2 *!  aummer  and  then  resume  In  the  fall, 

of  televuion  sets  decUned  slightly  from  an  fluctuated  narrowly  m  a  range  around  a  % 

advanced  April  level.    In  the  Equipment  in-  P^''^^"*.    while   yields   on    long-term    bonds  Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Madam   President, 

dustrles,  there  were  gains  in  output  of  Indus-  a\eraged  slightly  below  3.90  percent.  ^  conclusion  on  this  particular  subject, 

trial,   commercial,   and  farm  machinery   as  ^j-    PROXMIRE.     Madam  President,  I  'e«l  very  Strongly  that,  if  we   are  to 

weU  —  in  freight  and  passenger  equipment,  j  j^jg^  ^^j^  unanimous  consent  that  an  have  a  tax  cut.  we  should  have  our  eyes 

Steel     ingot    production     was    curtaUed  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Washington  Post  en-  open.     We   should    recognize   that    this 

"an??2e  mnroJSatiSi  ^«imSi  la  pScSt  titled  "Credit  Tightened  Slowly  by  Fed-  tax  cut  is  a  matter  of  timing.    It  Is  seri- 

?f  ear^  Jun].°i^t  o^uTd^lJned^stS^^^^^  eral  Reserve,"  be  printed  in  the  R.co«  ous  and  of  great  importance  in  terms  of 

further     Output  of  construction  materials  at  this  point.  tuning;   and  there  are  very  strong  in- 

as  well  as  most  nondurable  matertais  rose  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  dicatlons  in  the  economy  that  we  are 

further  In  May.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  moving  ahead  and  expanding. 

KMPLOTMxiiT  Bs  f ollows :  Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  tax  cut, 

seasonally   adjusted  employment  In   non-  Crxdit  Tichtekh,  Slowlt  bt  PxDxaAi.  Resbv.  we  should  not  like  to  have  OUT  monetary 

farm  establishments  rose  slightly  further  in  (Bv  Edward  Cowan)  authorities    at   the    same   time   follow    a 

B«ay  to  55.3  mUlion.     The  factory  workweek  __  ^  w^-rli  e...^.  n«a«i  k..  >^«  «.>,♦  contracting  policy  which  tends   to  dis- 

increased  less  than  seasonally  from  the  ad-  ^V"^  !^^„J^^^  M^^.!Vi.„  .-Tv.  courage  buying,  borrowing,  and  business 

_.     ,       ,            ,_   J     .        »     ..        >  enlng  up  on  credit  In  the  peuit  few  weeks.                        .           ,        .                 »      ji        i_« 

vanced    level    r««ched    In    AprU.      Average  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^^,j,  pursuing  an  easy  credit  expansion,  and  act  as  a  retarding  Influ- 

hourly    and    weekly    earn^gs    were    main-  But  it  Is  not  quite  sS  easy  as  it  was.  ence  on  the  economy. 

talned  at  record  levels.     The  sea^^nally  ad-  i^^  difference  may  presage  a  rise  In  Interest  Mr.     DOUGLAS.     Madam     President, 

i^r^^^tXlT'tir.  An^ii''"        ^  ~^  ^^^^ '"  the  ^ar.     ^  will  the  Senator  yield? 

as  compared  with  5.5  In  AprU.  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^  j^^^,  ^^^^^^  p,^^^  ^  ^  ^  PROXMIRE.     I  yield 

coNsmtTcnoN  remains  to  be  seen.     It  seems  highly  unlikely  Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  commend  the  Sen- 
Value    of    new   construction    activity   In-  that  the  Nation's  central  bank  will  get  down-  .       f~>»»»  wi<>/^T^c4n  «»»  ♦>,«  v,«.rK  <r,toi 
creased    In   May  for   the   third   consecutive  right  stingy  with  credit.    Yet,  offlclal  flgures  f^^  'f^™  TTI^   m^         f     ^kJ^^  v!" 
month  and.  rft  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  strongly  Indicate  that  It  U  becoming  a  little  jectual  level  of  the  discussion  whlch  he 
rate  of  159  6  billion,  about  matched  the  rec-  less  generous.  has  initiated. 

ord    fourth    quarter    average    of    last    year.  Officials  at  the  Board  followed  their  cus-  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this 

PuMio    construction    decreased    further    in  tomary  practice  today  of  declining  to  explain  question :  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past, 
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when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
charged  with  pursuing  too  restrictive  a 
credit  policy,  it  has  been  said  that  when 
excess  reserves  amount  to  $500  million 
or  so,  this  is  an  adequate  supply,  but 
that  when  the  supply  falls  below  $500 
million  there  might  well  be  said  to  be  a 
shortage  of  available  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct.  On  the 
basis  of  this  definition,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
now  following,  by  its  own  definition,  a 
tight-money  policy. 

This  Is  especially  true  in  view  of  the 
fact — which,  incidentally,  was  suggested 
to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
fore I  started  this  speech — that  now 
these  free  reserves  are  based  on  vault 
cash.  Most  of  the  $500  or  $300  million 
of  free  reserves  is  based  on  vault  cash, 
cash  never  counted  as  a  reserve  before, 
but  now  being  counted.  Therefore,  the 
credit  policy  is  particularly  tight. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  vault  cash  is 
needed  to  enable  people  who  present 
checks  to  be  paid  in  cash  for  those 
checks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  It  is  not  a  basis  for 
further  expansion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  statistics  have 
shown  consistently  that  the  only  free 
reserves  there  were  in  the  economy  were 
really  In  the  country  banks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  another 
important  point.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  when  the  reserves  amounted  to  $500 
million  or  more,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  country  banks, 
which,  in  the  Nation's  economy,  made 
only  ft  minority  of  loans? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
•right.  The  record  shows  that  when  the 
reserves  were  $500  million,  as  I  recall, 
the  reserves  in  country  banks  were  very 
close  to  that  figure,  by  themselves.  The 
Reserve  and  Central  Reserve  reserves 
were  virtually  nil. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  when  vault 
cash  was  coimted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRi:.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.'  I  always  felt  that  the 
$500  million  definition  was  improper, 
and  that  it  was  much  too  restrictive. 
Now.  with  only  $300  million  actually  re- 
served, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
completely  correct  in  saying  that  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done  has 
been  to  tighten  credit  at  this  cruciftl 
period. 

I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  put  into  the 
Record  the  figures  as  to  how  much  the 
Interest  rate  has  prone  up? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  did  put  those  flgures  into  the 
RxcoHD.  The  interest  rates  have  gone 
up  all  along  the  line,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  maturity  and  whether  one 
Is  talking  atwut  corporate  bonds  or 
Treasury  bills.  The  interest  rate  has 
gone  up  consistently.  It  has  gone  up  In 
a  substantial  range. 

I  put  those  flgures  into  the  Record, 
but  unfortunately  I  do  not  have  them 
in  front  of  me  at  the  moment. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  United  States 
should  have  a  recession,  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility will  rest  on  Mr.  William 
McChesney  Martin  for  tightening  credit 
at  a  time  when  the  economy  is  in  some 
doubt  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is 
right. 

Furthermore,  though  the  Seiuitor  from 
Illinois  may  disagree,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  it  would  be  historically  con- 
sistent as  well  as  economically,  the 
more  conservative  policy  to  have  some 
credit  ease  before  following  a  policy  of 
monetary  expansion.  I  am  saying  that 
it  would  t>e  better  to  follow  a  policy  of 
lower  interest  rates  before  running  a  big 
budget  deflcit  and  before  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
speaking  of  long-term  interest  rates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  still  a  mar- 
gin between  the  short-term  interest  rate 
and  the  long-term  interest  rate,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     There  is.  Indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  would  be  possible 
to  raise  the  short-term  Interest  rate  and 
yet  to  lower  the  long-term  interest  rate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that,  although  we  have 
pleaded  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  do  this,  the  Board  has  not  tried  very 
hard  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  has  tried  it 
to  a  very  modest  extent;  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent it  has  tried  it.  it  has  been  very 
successful. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
European  deposits  in  this  country  are 
primarily  in  the  form  of  short-term  de- 
posits, deposits  in  Uuiks  which  can  be 
withdrawn  at  a  moment's  notice,  whereas 
the  American  holdings  overseas  are  in 
long-term  investments  which  cannot  be 
quickly  liquidated?  That  is  why  the 
EuroF>ean  countries  have  us,  In  a  sense, 
at  their  mercy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  the  event  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation  should  become  really  se- 
rious it  would  not  necessarily  be  required 
that  we  increase  interest  rates  sharply. 
We  could  follow  a  policy  which  virtually 
every  other  country  in  the  world  except 
Switzerland  has  followed— a  policy  of 
setting  some  limitation  on  the  export 
of  capital,  on  the  investment  of  capital 
abroad.  Perhaps  that  would  be  an  ex- 
treme position,  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  might  not  wish  to  take,  but 
it  is  a  possibility  on  which  it  can  rely 
If  it  has  to.  I  would  not  support  that 
FKJsition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  never  wish  to  be 
demagogic  in  my  denunciation  of  foreign 
countries  and  their  people,  but  is  it  not 
true  it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  the 
Swiss  banks  and  for  the  Swiss  bankers 
to  determine  the  financial  policy  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    It  would,  indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  resources  of  the  Swiss  banks  are  pri- 
marily derived  not  from  the  savings  of 
the  Swiss  people  but  from  the  deposits 
of  South  Americtm  dictators  and  large 
plantation  owners  who  put  their  money 
into  numbered,  anonymous  accounts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   There  are  some  American  specula- 


tors, some  prizefighters,  and  others,  who 
also  take  advantage  of  those  banks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Second,  do  not  the 
members  of  the  "underworld"  of  this 
country  largely  use  those  numbered, 
anonymous  accoimts  in  Swiss  banks  as 
a  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  "hot" 
money? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    They  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  all  probabUity, 
does  not  the  Soviet  Union  use  the  Swiss 
banks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  So- 
viet Union  does. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Swiss 
banks  put  some  of  this  money  on  de- 
posit in  American  banks,  on  call,  which 
gives  them  the  power  at  any  time  to  call 
the  loans  and  throw  the  United  States 
into  financial  difficulties. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  William  Mc- 
Chesney Martin  then  will  say  that  the 
Swiss  bankers  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  American  dollar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator's  point 
Is  extremely  well  taken.  Furthermore,  I 
point  out  at  this  Jimcture,  that  not  only 
will  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  indicate 
that  the  Swiss  bankers  have  lost  faith 
In  the  American  dollar,  but  also  that  the 
European  bankers  generally  are  con- 
cerned about  our  fiscal  policies  because 
they  are  not  in  balance,  as  are  their 
systems.  The  most  recent  analysis  by 
Dr.  Eckstein's  group  at  Harvard  shows 
that  we  have  a  far  better  record  of  fiscal 
balance  and  fiscal  responsibility  than 
they. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  budgets 
are  on  a  comparable  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  budgets 
are  on  a  comparable  basis,  we  have  a  far 
better  record. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  if 
they  were  to  count  capital  investments 
as  part  of  current  expenditures,  as  we  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  very  able  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  tightens  credit,  helps  to 
bring  on  a  recession,  and  thus  increases 
the  pressure  UE>on  the  President  to  lower 
taxes.  Then  let  us  suppxjse  that  the  pres- 
sure is  to  lower  taxes  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  to  give  the  big  reduc- 
tions to  those  in  the  upper  income 
brackets.  If  that  should  happen,  would 
not  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  con- 
tributed to  an  alteration  of  our  tax  pol- 
icies in  favor  of  big  income  recipients? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. I  had  not  quite  pursued  the 
problem  that  far,  but  the  suggestion  has 
very  interesting  implications. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  policy  definitely  has  put  us  in  such 
a  position  that  a  tax  cut  may  be  likely. 
People  are  now  observing  the  statistics 
for  June.  They  will  do  so  throughout 
July.  Then  perhaps  they  will  decide 
whether  there  should  be  a  tax  cut  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

The  big  reason  they  would  make  such 
a  decision  is  that  business  seems  to  be 
sluggish,   business  is  not  going  ahead, 
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construction  is  not  going  abead.  busi- 
ness is  not  borrowing  at  the  same  rate, 
and  so  on. 

One  explanation  for  that  is  that  credit 
is  not  available.  If  the  home  buyers 
cannot  borrow  or  have  to  borrow  at  ex- 
traordinarily high  interest  rates,  home 
buyers  will  not  borrow.  Similarly  busi- 
ness will  borrow  less,  build  less,  do  less. 
The  result  will  be  that  there  will  be  a 
contraction  in  the  economy,  sis  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  suggests,  because  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  policies. 
Those  policies  might  bring  on  a  tax  cut. 
and  a  tax  cut  of  a  kind  which  would  be 
regressive  instead  of  progressive,  one 
that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  a  very 
few,  with  very  little  benefits,  if  any,  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin  and  his 
associates  would  put  the  administration 
in  a  squeeze. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  ix)UGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  made  a  very  able 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  I  only  hope  that  his  discus- 
sion is  noticed  by  the  financial  press  and 
by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  very  much. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
once  more  tliat  it  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever to  talk  about  a  tax  cut  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  following  policies  of 
trying  to  constrict  the  economy  and  to 
prevent  the  American  people  from  bor- 
rowing and  spending.  To  follow  that 
kind  of  policy  and  cut  taxes  at  a  time 
when  we  know  the  reduction  in  taxes 
will  contribute  to  the  deficit  would  be 
only  to  follow  a  policy  which  could  at 
best  be  called  stupid  and  at  worst  idiotic. 


FOOD  WOES   OROW  POR   GERMAN 
REDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  PrMident. 
Z  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Food  Woea  Orow  for  German 
Reda,"  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
today,  bt  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RTCoaD. 

There  being  no  objeotton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb, 
as  follows: 

Pooo  WoM  Qaow  roR  owman  asm— Rtcims 
ASMini    Xt    Has    No    Mors    roa    Qoiex 

SOLOTtON 

loNM,  OaaMANT,  June  to.— The  Oommu* 
ntol  Im%  OftrmM)  r«t(<n^*  ft<lmUt*<l  VxlRy 
th*t  It  WM  havtnf  unpleaaant  dimculUM  in 
supplyUxff  fnoufh  food  for  tu  17  mUltoa  p«o< 
pi*.  It  h«ld  out  lltU*  hop*  for  »u  **rl7 
Chang*. 

N«u*a  Deutschland,  th*  main  purty  n*wt- 
pivp«r,  called  on  municipal  leaden  for  th* 
•eoond  day  In  a  row  to  win  the  awarene«a 
and  full  understanding  of  th*  whole  p«opl* 
that  some  reatrtctlona  are  unavoidable  for 
■om*  time. 

The  newspaper  acknowledged  that  meat, 
eggs,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products  were  in 
short  supply  and  exhorted  functionaries  to 
try  and  achieve  a  correct  distribution  of 
available  supplies. 

The  paper  said  that  extraordinarily  bad 
weather  last  year  cut  the  harvest  of  some 
major  staple  Items  far  below  expectations. 
Without  giving  basic  figiires,  It  said  that  the 


potato  crop  was  43  percent  below  the  1060 
output,  while  beets  dropped  32  percent,  corn 
37  percent,  and  grain  24  percent. 

UVXSTOCK   nxD    Is    SHOBT 

The  lack  of  feed  for  cattle,  pigs,  and  poul- 
try, the  newspaper  continued,  could  not  be 
made  up  with  higher  imports  and  livestock 
dropped  considerably. 

Yesterday,  In  a  two-page  account  In  Neues 
Deutechland  devoted  largely  to  the  food 
problem  the  regime  admitted  that  an  in- 
crease In  Uvestock  prescribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment never  materialized.  Instead  a  survey 
conducted  In  June  showed  that  there  were 
46,000  fewer  head  of  catUe  and  1,300.000 
fewer  pigs. 

"As  a  consequence,  we  now  must  slaughter 
60,000  head  of  cattle  In  the  third  quarter 
instead  of  in  the  final  quarter  of  1902  as  w* 
had  planned."  the  party  organ  wrote. 

Neues  Deutschiand  said  that  27  percent  of 
East  Germany's  annual  Imports  oon&lsted 
of  food.  It  warned  the  population  that  Its 
standard  of  living  could  not  be  Improved 
with  purchases  from  abroad  because  the 
shifting  of  foreign  currency  Into  this  channel 
would  endanger  the  fundament  for  our  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  party  newspaper  suggested  that  peo- 
ple help  themselves  by  meeting  production 
goals  In  agriculture  and  Industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  iiinted  that 
It  might  tighten  Its  security  measures  along 
the  Berlin  wall  to  close  the  holes  that  have 
helped  a  few  people  escape  to  the  West. 

In  an  order  of  the  day  commemorating  the 
founding  17  years  ago  of  the  peoples  police, 
the  Government  called  on  the  two  armed 
brigades  guarding  the  wall  to  increase  your 
efforts  Eo  that  we  can  guarantee  the  inviola- 
bility of  our  state  border. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  article  shows 
once  again  what  I  have  been  trying  to 
emphasize  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Communists  are  losing  In  the  irorld 
today  and  we  are  winning.  The  basic, 
fundamental  reason  why  the  Commu- 
nists are  losing  Is  that  their  agriculture 
la  so  retarded.  It  is  so  alow  that  they 
cannot  do  the  Job.  At  the  atme  time 
American  agriculture  la  moving  ahead 
magnificently  In  our  No.  1  auccesa  atory. 


SOLIDS       RATHSR       THAN       PATS 
STRESSED  BT  CALIPORNIA  DAIRY 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMUUB.  Madam  President. 
I  a; k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao  an  article 
enUUed  "New  Milk  Valuea  Offei^ 
Dietera."  publtalied  In  the  New  York 
Times  today,  In  which  the  California 
dairy  InduaUry  Is  reported  as  developlni 
and  using  a  new  lystem  to  appraise  the 
value  of  milk  and  In  doing  so  are  em- 
phasising the  protein  value  of  milk 
rather  than  Its  butterfat  value. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Naw  MrtJt  VALoaa  Orvmia  Dtmaa — Bousa, 
Not  ]*'ats,  SmaassD  in  CALxrotNu  Stitsic 

San  Pkancuco,  June  SO.— Th*  California 
dairy  industry  has  a  new  way  of  setting  raw 
milk  values,  designed  with  an  «y«  upon  th* 
national  trend  toward  low-fat  diets. 

The  new  system  Is  a  combination  of  the 
old  butterfat  value  method  with  a  new  con- 
cept of  valuing  sollds-not-fats,  which  Is  the 
powder  left  when  butterfat  and  water  are 
removed. 

The  system  went  Into  effect  April  1.  One 
element  of  it  was  to  estabilah  price  control 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  over 


a  new  dairy  product — low-fat.  high-proteia 
milk.  California,  like  many  other  States, 
has  a  system  of  State  control  over  milk 
prices. 

cnrr  less  thak  axoxTiJiK 

Low-fat,  high-protein  milk  was  new  In 
California,  although  It  had  been  sold  else- 
where for  several  years.  Here  the  special  milk 
sells  at  24  cents  a  quart,  a  cent  less  than 
regular  milk,  but  5  cents  more  than  skimmed 
milk. 

The  new  produce  Is  2-percent  butterfat 
and  10-percent  sollds-not-fats.  Generally, 
the  10-percent  level  is  reached  by  adding 
solids.  Regular  milk  Is  3.5-percent  butter- 
fat, and  8.5-percent  sollds-not-fats. 

Measurement  is  made  by  a  specific  gravity 
hydrometer,  similar  to  an  antifreeae  tester 
for  automobile  radiators. 

Much  of  the  attraction  for  the  dairy-con- 
scious State  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
in  the  appeal  of  the  new  product  for  dieters. 

"I  believe  there  has  been  a  strong  trend 
In  America  toward  dieting,"  said  Charles 
Paul.  State  director  of  agriculture.  ~This  Is 
particularly  true  {tmong  the  ladles,  who  diet 
to  get  pretty  figures." 

Mr.  Paul  also  lamented  the  unfavorable 
publicity  mUk  fat  gets  among  the  weight 
conscious.  The  decision,  he  explained,  was 
"to  give  them  more  vitamins  and  less  fat." 

But  the  new  legislation  originated  within 
the  dairy  Industry,  and  here  there  was  an- 
other reason  for  Its  support.  In  northern 
California  the  leading  business  association 
In  the  field  Is  the  Associated  Dairymen,  mad* 
up  of  some  600  producer*  of  grade  A  milk. 

orr  THs  ooLO  btandaxo 

Al  Pollard,  manager  of  the  association, 
compared  the  change  to  "going  off  th*  gold 
standard  of  butterfat"  and  onto  the  "sliver 
standard  of  sollds-not-fats." 

Many  years  ago,  be  said,  milk  was  sold 
purely  on  a  butterfat  content  basis,  but  later 
it  was  realised  that  much  food  value  was  la 
■klmmed  milk. 

So  th*  system  was  changed  to  provide  a 
combination  valu*  based  on  butt*rfat  and 
gross  w*lght.  But,  Ju*t  as  with  butt*rfi\t, 
som*  oows  produce  milk  with  higher  solids* 
not«fau  valusa  ttaaa   do  oth*r«. 

Th*  n*w  pricing  sysum  pruvid**  (or  r*- 
warding  th*  uwn*ri  of  tb*a*  hards,  Mr.  Pol- 
lard •xplalned. 

But  this  win  not  r**ult  la  an|  ftnanclal 
l>*n*lit  lmm*dtat*ly  to  a  dairy  owner,  tald 
Winiam  J,  Runt,  Ohl*f  of  th*  Dtvlston  o( 
Dairy  Industry  of  th*  D*partm*nt  of  AgrW 
culture . 

Further,  U  should  t*nd  to  ehang*  th*  eom* 
p*tiUon  bttveea  vartofui  hreeaa  of  iairy  eat* 
tl*  by  r*ntovlag  the  edvaalage  held  b|  those 
breeds  whos*  milk  had  high  butterfat  ooa- 
t*nt, 

W**lfy  Sawyer,  a  Wnt*rford  dairy  farmer 
and  a  dlr*etor  of  th*  Assorlatsd  Dairymen, 
■aid  he  bell*v«d  ihl*  n*w  tyttem  of  valuing 
mUk  was  th*  moat  Imporiant  part  of  the 
B*w  Irg tslatlun, 

A  TaSNO  U  NOTtD 

*Thl*  new  eoiMtpl  rvcngntee*  all  nuUI* 
entH."  aald  Itr,  lawyer. 

"The  tread  has  b*«n  away  from  fata  la 
food.  Th*  eeptu-ation  of  th*  food  com* 
ponsnt*  In  milk  will  psrmli  the  dairy  In* 
dustry  to  move,  through  prioe  ohangM  in 
mor*  salable  comi)onents,  la  th*  direction 
the  public's  demands  mov*." 

Mr.  Sawyvr  oalled  th*  •olld*-not-fata  por* 
tlon  now  th*  most  Important  part  of  milk — 
"It  can't  bo  easily  duplicated  while  butter 
(at  Is  m  competition  with  vegetable  oils." 

Spokesmen  for  two  milk  retaUers  gave 
sununations  of  the  companies'  ezperisnoe 
with  the  new  low-fat  milk  that  tended  to 
support  Mr.  Sawyer. 

A  large  grocery  chain,  although  stocking 
low-fat  milk  for  the  last  10  weeks  has  not 
found  a  great  public  demand.  Skim  seems 
to  remain  the  favorite  milk  for  dieters.     A 
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spokesman  for  a  large  dairy  said  that  his  com- 
pany had  pushed  the  new  product  and  that, 
whUe  sales  were  saUsfa«tory.  they  were  not 
startling. 

LAND-GRANT  COLi£GE  CENTEN- 
NIAL: A  LIGHT  FOR  THE  FU- 
TURE 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent 100  years  ago  today,  on  July  2, 1862, 
Presi  lent  Abraham  Lincoln  sie^ied  into 
law  legislation  to  create  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

One  of  them,  the  Agricultwral  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas,  became  the 
first  tax-supported  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  open  Its  doors  to  students 
in  Texas.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional instituiioQs  of  higher  learning  in 
America. 

For  the  first  time,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges made  education  available  to  others 
than  the  fortunate  few  born  to  social 
status  and  wealth. 

The  68  land-grant  colleges  today  rep- 
resent less  than  4  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's institutions  of  higher  learning,  but 
enroll  20  percent  of  the  Nation  s  under- 
graduate college  students,  and  grant  22 
percent  of  all  bachelors  degrees  in  the 
United  States.  25  percent  of  all  the  mas- 
ters degrees,  and  38  percent  of  all  the 
doctorates. 

Their  senrlce  to  the  Nation  has  been 
to  provide  leaders  in  both  peace  and  war. 
Historically,  they  have  been  a  major  fac- 
tor In  the  Ranrre  OlDca-  Corp*. 

I  hellere  It  was  General  Marshall  who 
said  that  but  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Corps  training  in  land-grant  colleges. 
our  effort  In  World  War  II  would  have 
been  delayed  by  6  months.  The  services 
of  Uiose  colleges  to  the  Nation  have  been 
to  provide  lexers  boUi  in  peace  and  In 
war.  I 

Originally  ereated  to  "teach  suoh 
branehee  of  leamlnc  aa  are  related  to 
agriculture  ind  the  mechanic  arU.  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prao- 
tloal  education  of  the  industrial  claeeea 
in  the  MvenJ  pursuits  and  profcaalona 
in  life."  In  the  100  yoaia  of  Uif  Ir  service, 
the  range  of  itudlea  available  in  land- 
grant  oolleteit  has  trown  with  the  Umea, 
•nd  U  now  t\  broad  m  hlfher  education 
iteeir. 

Today,  lani-grant  eollwiee  are  looking 
ahead  with  iomc  of  M\t  vision  demon- 
•Irated  100  y<)ari  aioby  plonm-t  In  cdu- 
eaUon,  For  example,  on  January  4>A. 
IMS.  a  naU4tnal  oonfei^vce  wae  4>on- 
sored  In  Wathlneion  by  the  AFL-CtO 
and  land-font  leaders,  to  oonalder  the 
problem  of  opiwrtvinltlcs  for  hie  her 
education.  tvallablUty  of  clawrooms. 
flnanclnir,  scnolarshlps.  and  hlsh  school 
preparation  for  college .  esprclally  tor 
students  from  lower  Income  groups. 

The  land -I  rant  colleges  are  continuing 
to  cooperate  In  their  program."?  with  138 
national  org«uiizatians.  embracing  agri- 
culture, industry.  profecsioQal  societies, 
labor,  and  service  groups. 

They  continue  to  ser\e  the  Nation  as  a 
beckoning  Ui  ht  to  those  who  seek  higher 
education,  aiid  they  continue  to  provide 
dlstlnguishe<i  leadership  In  this  Iteld. 

Twice  this  year,  I  have  visited  Texas 

A.  b  M.  College  for  public  appearances. 

and  each  time  I  am  more  impressed  with 
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the  high  quality  of  work  performed  by 
this  magnificent  institution,  and  the  de- 
gree of  its  service  to  the  Stato  and  Na- 
tion. It  was  their  proud  boast  during 
World  War  II  that  they  had  furnished 
more  officers  for  the  armed  services  than 
even  ttie  National  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Today,  there  are  some  2,000  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  In  the  United 
States  with  3391.000  students  enrolling. 
That  a  fifth  of  these  students  are  in  68 
land-grant  colleges  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  the  fine  educatcm^  in  these  schools  and 
a  tribute  to  the  vision  of  those  respon- 
sible for  the  1862  act.  That  25  of  the 
42  living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
who  studied  in  this  country  had  earned 
land-grant  college  degrees  is  another  fac- 
tor reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  land- 
grant  educators. 

The  land -grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  deserving  of  the  support  of  all 
Americana.  They  are  a  living  tribute  to 
what  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment means  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. They  are  living  witnesses  for  the 
legislation  to  aid  ipstltutions  of  higher 
learning  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  a  living 
testament  to  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  a  person,  a  family,  their  region, 
this  Nation. 

One  hundred  years  of  progress  by  the 
land-grant  colleges  cries  out  to  Uie  Con- 
gress today  to  solve  its  petty  quarrels, 
and  make  the  centennial  of  the  Morrill 
Land -Grant  College  Act  a  living  centon- 
nial  and  memorial  by  taking  another 
long  stride  forward  in  higher  education 
in  America. 

It  is  time  to  take  the  price  tag  off  high- 
er education,  and  make  brains — not 
money— the  tost  of  who  sits  at  the  lamp 
of  learning.  The  golden  door  of  educa- 
tion for  American  youth  should  be 
opened  to  all  who  havo  the  wlU  and 
capacity  to  to  to  school.  The  ever-ln- 
w  eaelnff  tuition  rates  should  not  bar 
them.  This  year  l«  the  time  for  the 
Congress  to  open  educational  doors  for 
the  next  century.  The  best  tribute  to 
this  centennial  year  would  be  a  new  ad- 
vance, and  now  and  vaster  plans  foi*  the 
oonlury  to  come. 

The  Ideal  for  the  next  century  should 
bt  a  oollete  education  for  ertry  young 
American  with  intellectual  ability  to  ac- 
quire It.  This  l«  a  mn.lor  piirpow  of  the 
Amrrlcan  dream.  The  Congress  should 
bo  fuIfUlcrs,  not  sideline  dobators,  for 
tills  Amerioan  Ideal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prlntod  In  Uie  Rsoosd  the  (oHowing  aitl- 
do  from  the  Pasadena  Daily  ClUMn, 
Pasadena,  Trx  .  captioned  ''Busy  Lincoln 
Found  Time  To  Help  Colletres  Get 
Start";  and  another  from  thp  WnRhlng- 
ton  Sunday  Star  of  July  1.  1962.  cap- 
tioned "Land-Grant  College:  Our  Most 
Significant  School  Move." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
(From   the  Pasadena    (Tex.)    Dally  CiUsen, 

May  90,  ld63| 

Bx»T  LiiMOOUr  Ponm  Tncs  To  Hclp  Oollboes 

Get  Srairr 

On  July  2,  1882.  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, In  spite  of  his  crusMng  load  of  military 
decisions,    found   time   to   glre    thought  to 


quite  another  kind  of  document  among 
thOEe  heaping  hU  desk.  Picking  up  this 
document,  he  began  to  resd:  "An  set  donat- 
ing public  lands  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  which  may  provide  coUeges  for 
tiie  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  •  •  •  without  excluding  other  sclentlflc 
and  classical  studies  •  •  •  In  order  to  pro-  ^ 
mote  the  liberal  and  practical  educatkn  of 
the  industrial  classes." 

Here  was  the  means  of  giving  every  Ameri- 
can the  same  opportunity  as  his  fellows, 
whether  he  came  from  privileged  poaltloo 
or — as  did  Lincoln — ^from  the  "Irydustrlal 
classes."  President  Lincoln  took  his  pen  and 
signed  this  famous  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act, 
thus  bringing  into  being  the  world -renowned 
system  of  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Now,  on  the  occasion  cf  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
Act.  the  system  nimiber  «8  Institutions,  one 
or  more  In  every  one  of  the  60  States  and 
Puerto  Rlco.  Included  are  such  giants  as 
the  universities  of  California,  Illinois,  and 
Maryland,  Rutgers,  Purdue,  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  oi  Technology. 

One  of  the  few  States  to  have  more  than 
one  land-grant  Institution  is  Texas.  The 
two  colleges  which  place  Texas  within  such 
an  elite  group  are  Texas  A.  &  M.  and  Prairie 
View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
One  hundred  years  ago  1  your^  Ameri- 
can In  1,500  went  tc  ooUege.  Today  one  In 
three  attends.  The  lsi»d-grant  system  has 
become  the  Nation's  largest  single  source  of 
training  and  educated  manpower. 

As  well  ss  bringing  Into  vivid  reaUty  the 
Idea  of  equality  of  educational  opportxinlty, 
for  the  first  time  colleges  were  brought  to 
the  people.  Teaching  and  research  were  no 
longer  oooflned  to  the  campus.  Land-grant 
people  conduct  specUl  clastes,  they  go  to 
factories  and  farms  to  test  research  results, 
they  contilbute  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
oommunltjr.  and  they  seek  solutions  to  eoo- 
nomlc,  social,  and  physical  UU  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

The  value  of  land-grant  ressareh  aloxM  ex- 
ceeds by  siMiy  times  the  total  amount  spwit 
on  these  colleges  slnoe  they  oamt  into  bainc. 
TtMse  retiaarohen  have  mads  diaeoverisi 
ranging  from  agrloultural  pest-oontrol  drugs 
to  Bdnlnd  prooeaesa  and  %he  ftrst  asoaa* 
amaahlBf  eyolotroa, 

A  subject  ol  treat  tiaportanoe  to  Aaaert- 
oani  Mid  the  free  world->«c*l&at  the  back- 
drop or  u«  •u-ugfla  whioh  pitied  brotber 
agalast  broUier.  Morrill  Included  in  hit  act 
a  provision  for  on-oanvpua  training  In  mili- 
tary subieeta.  MorriU.  aaelaf  far  beyond 
hu  time,  orealed  a  structure  that  baa  served 
our  Nation  well  In  four  major  wars. 

larly  la  World  War  XI.  Oeaaral  Oeorte 
a  liarahall,  than  Army  Ohlaf  of  Suff.  ettl- 
mated  that  the  KOTO,  bora  under  the 
INI  act,  had  insiad  mobUlaatlon  by  e 
montha. 


(ytom  tb«  Waahinctoa  lD.0.)  Mar,  July  1. 
LANB-Qa«WV 


Ooa  laoer  ■NmrttAMT 

MOVK 


fByO.K.HodenfteMI 

Thtv  iftld  iRtcr  thst  Abraham  Lineoln  on 
that  day  had  lighted  a  eandl*  that  would 
guide  future  generations  of  Americana  out  of 
the  dark  night  of  Ignorance. 

But  It  was  a  moment  ot  history  that  paaaed 
without  notice,  an  act  of  faith  that  was  long 
unsung. 

In  mldiiummer  isea,  the  Nation  writhed 
In  civil  wiU-.  Confederate  Gen.  Roliert  E.  Lee 
had  J\ist  thrown  back  Oen.  Qeorge  B.  Mc- 
Clellan'B  nrmy  of  the  Potomac  in  the  7  days' 
battles. 

The  Treasury  Department  in  Wasblngton 
was  advising  Its  agents:  "Wherever  you  find 
an  article,  a  product,  a  trade,  a  profession, 
or  a  8ourc«  of  income,  tJUt  it."    Long  months 
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of  bloody  fighting  Uy  ahead,  and  the  future 
wma  bleak. 

Small  wonder  then,  that  the  country  paid 
•cant  heed  when  President  Lincoln  on  July  2, 
ISea,  signed  Into  law  the  MorrlU  Act.  the 
most  Important  single  piece  of  Federal  legis- 
lation In  the  history  of  American  education. 

The  Morrill  Act  led  to  the  establishment 
of  68  unique  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versltles.  Including  such  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished Institutions  as  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Aubxim.  and  Texas  A.  &  M. 

But  it  did  more  than  that,  much  more. 

BaOADKNKD    SDUCATION 

It  put  higher  education  within  the  grasp 
Of  all  who  could  profit  by  it.  be  they  scions 
of  wealthy  families  or  children  of  the  poor. 
It  paved  the  way  for  an  agricultural  revo- 
lution that  Is  the  envy  and  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  which  Is  not  yet  ended.  It 
spawned  programs  of  adult  education  and 
extension  services  which  may  well  be  this 
country's  most  Important  exports  to  the  un- 
developed areas  of  the  world  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Not  even  Representative  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  himself,  could  have  fore- 
seen the  wonders  that  were  to  blossom  from 
the  legislation  for  which  he  had  fought  so 
long. 

If  Lincoln  made  any  comment  when  he 
signed  the  bill,  history  doesn't  record  It. 
But  sometime  during  a  hot  smd  sticky  day 
100  years  ago  tomorrow  he  took  a  quill  pen 
In  hand  and  signed: 

"An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories  which  may  pro- 
vide colleges  where  the  leading  ob)ect  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  and  including  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  Industrial  claaaea." 
The  act  granted  each  State  30.000  acres  of 
Federal  land  lying  within  that  State  for  each 
of  lU  Members  of  Congress.  States  which 
no  longer  had  enough  Federal  land  within 
their  boundaries  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 
were  given  scrip  which  entitled  them  to  land 
In  the  still  undeveloped  Western  States. 
New  States  collected  when  they  entered  the 
Union,  or  sometimes  while  still  territories. 
Income  from  the  sale  of  the  land  and  the 
scrip  was  to  be  Invested  In  "stocks  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  States,  or  some  safe 
stocks,  yielding  not  leas  than  6  percent 
upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks." 

The  capital  Investment  itself  was  to  "re- 
main forever  undiminished."  The  Income 
from  the  Investment  was  to  be  used  only  for 
the  educational  goals  of  the  act. 

Eventually,  the  States  received  11.383.082 
acres  In  either  land  or  land  scrip,  and  sold 
them  for  a  total  of  $13,478,946.  By  today's 
standards,  that  913.5  million  Is  a  bagatelle. 
Purdue  University,  for  Instance,  now  has  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion, which  does  not  Include  construction. 
But  the  Interest  alone  from  that  $13.5 
million  set  great  forces  In   motion. 

Today  there  are  68  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities,  at  least  one  in  every  State  and 
one  in  Puerto  Rico. 

They  enroll  30  percent  of  all  U.S.  college 
students.  They  confer  40  percent  of  all  the 
doctor's  degrees  awarded  in  this  country. 
Through  their  ROTC  programs,  these  insti- 
tutions provide  almost  half  of  all  the  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

NOBIX  PRIZE  WIKNZaS 

Twenty-five  of  the  forty-two  living  Ameri- 
can Nobel  Price  winners  have  earned  degrees 
from  land-grant  institutions. 

Research  at  these  colleges  and  universities 
brought  the  development  of  the  first  cyclo- 
tron, television  tube,  transistor,  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  vu-anlum,  and  the  discovery  of 


such    wonder   drugs    as   streptomycin.    stU- 
beatrol,  and  dicumarol. 

The  c«ramlca.  soybean,  and  woodpulp  In- 
dustrie* all  had  their  start  In  land-frant 
colleges. 

B\it  perhaps  the  greatest  Impact  th«M  In- 
stitutions have  had  is  the  field  of  agriculture. 
As  former  Repreeentatlve  Dixon.  Republi- 
can of  Utah,  told  the  House  in  a  speech  a 
few  years  ago: 

"Ti\t  fact  that  the  productivity  of  our 
agriculture  is  unparalleled  in  world  history, 
the  fact  that  our  problem  In  America  Is  how 
best  to  use  our  abundance  rather  than  how 
to  prevent  starvation,  the  fact  that  w*  are 
sharing  our  plenty  with  the  hungry  of  this 
earth — all  of  these  blessings  are  due  In  Im- 
measurable  degree  to  our  land-grant  col- 
leges." 

In  1862.  a  farmer  produced  enough  for 
himself  and  only  four  others.  Today  he 
produces  enough  for  26  others. 

In  1862.  the  average  corn  crop  In  Illinois 
was  about  15  bushels  per  acre.  Today  it  Is 
77. 

In  1862  the  South  harvested  about  120 
pounds  of  cotton  per  acre.  Today  that  same 
aero  produces  438  pounds. 

All  this  was  part  of  the  dream  of  Repre- 
sentative Morrill  when  he  first  introduced  his 
Lard  Grant  Act  In  Congress  on  April  30. 
1858. 

"Men  waste  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on 
the  theory  that  It  Is  Inexhaustible."  Mr.  Ifbr- 
rlll  told  the  House. 

"Our  population  Is  rapidly  Increasing  and 
brings  annually  Increased  demands  for  bread 
and  clothing.  If  we  can  barely  meet  this 
demand  while  we  have  freah  soils  to  appro- 
priate, we  shall  surely  reach  the  point  of  our 
decline  and  fall. 

"The  nation  which  tills  the  soil  so  as  to 
leave  it  worse  than  they  found  it  is  doomed 
to  decay  and  degradation." 

THt   OKIGUf  AJ.   mtA 

Historians  do  not  agree  on  whether  Mr. 

MorrlU  or  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner  should 
be  credited  with  originating  the  land-graat 
Idea. 

Mr.  Turner.  In  1860,  urged  that  IlUnols  en- 
dow a  State  university  with  the  money  It 
received  from  the  sale  of  public  landa.  Mr. 
Morrtu  said  later  he  first  got  the  Idea  d 
land-grant  colleges  about  1886,  but  "where 
I  obtained  the  first  hint  of  such  a  measure. 
Ism  wholly  unable  to  say." 

But  whoever  had  the  idea  first.  It  was  Mr. 
MorrlU,  aon  of  a  Vermont  blacksmith,  who 
pu'ihed  it  through  Congress. 

To  do  it,  he  had  to  overcome  opposition 
from  westerners,  who  did  not  want  the  land 
within  their  borders  sold  to  outsiders:  from 
southerners,  who  saw  the  federally  financed 
institutions  as  an  Invasion  of  States  rights, 
and  from  President  Buchanan,  who  vetoed 
the  measure  after  it  first  passed  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  Morrill  Act  squeaked  by  the  House  In 
1858  by  a  vote  of  105  to  100.  and  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  22,  only  to  run  into  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  veto. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  the  bill  would  coat  too 
much,  would  confuse  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  injure  the  newer  States,  compete 
unfairly  with  established  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  violate  the  Constitution. 

The  veto  was  upheld  in  Congress,  despite 
an  impassioned  plea  by  Mr.  Morrill. 

PRESmZNT    ASSArLKD 

Mr.  Morrill  said,  "the  President  has  com- 
mitted, if  not  a  crime,  at  least  a  blunder." 
He  called  the  veto  Incomprehensible,  and  de- 
clared, "the  telegraphic  news  of  this  veto  will 
start  a  tear  from  the  eye  of  more  than  one 
manly  boy,  whose  ambition  will  now  be 
nipped  In  the  bud." 

In  December  1861  when  Mr.  Morrill  brought 
his  bill  before  the  House  again,  he  found 
tho  going  much  easier. 


First,  the  aeoeaslon  of  the  Southern  State* 
had  removed  much  of  the  opposition. 

Second,  Mr.  Morrill  had  added  the  provlao 
that  the  land-grant  institutions  must  teach 
military  tactics,  and  Congress  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  officers. 

(Nlnaty-aU  years  later,  another  Federal 
aid-to-eduoatlon  bill  waa  given  a  boost 
through  Congreas  by  being  called  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.) 

This  time  the  vote  was  91  to  38  In  the 
House  and  82  to  7  in  the  Senate. 

Although  President  Lincoln  made  no  re- 
corded comment  when  he  signed  the  bill,  he 
was  aware  of  the  potential.  As  he  eloquently 
put  It  at  the  Wisconsin  Bute  Fair  In  Mil- 
waukee on  September  30,  1859: 

"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wld* 
a  field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  com- 
bination of  labor  with  cultivated  thought,  as 
agriculture.  •  •  •  Bvery  blade  of  grass  is  a 
study,  and  to  produce  two  where  there  waa 
but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure." 


UNDERDEVELOPED      AREAS      NEED 
STABILITY      TO      ATTRACT      IN- 
VESTMENTS    FROM     OUTSIDE 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Madam  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  important  factors 
In  helping  underdeveloped  countries  to 
Improve  their  economic  stability  is  the 
encouragement  of  outside   investments. 
DifflculUea  faced  by  prospective  Ameri- 
can  investors  in  foreign  countries  are 
discussed  in  an  editorial  In  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  Monday,  June  18.  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  enUUed  "Stability  Attracts 
Foreign  Investment"  printed  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

STABnjTT  ArnucT*  FoacioN  XtrrHncnrr 
m  seeking  to  bring  about  th«  psnaanent 
economic  well-being  of  underdewlopsd  arvas 
among  the  new  nations  coming  Into  exist- 
ence these  days,  a  moat  Important  factor  la 
private  foreign  Investment.  ThU  is  the 
opinion  of  A,  A.  Fatouroiu.  a  member  of 
the  law  faculty  of  Western  Ontario  Univer- 
sity. He  explains  the  whole  field  In  a  book, 
"Government  Guarantees  to  Foreign  Inves- 
tors,"  to  be  issued  Tuesday  by  Columbia 
University  Preaa. 

Four  obstacles,  however,  stand  in  the  way 
of  foreign  investment  as  this  observer  views 
the  problem.  The  possibility  of  eventual 
expropriation  is  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
cern of  private  investors.  Coupled  with  this 
is  apprehenalon  concerning  the  political  and 
economic  stability  of  local  governments. 
Lesser  evils  but  still  considerations  are  the 
limitations  Imposed  on  operations  by  theee 
governments  and  the  exchange  controls. 

The  book  reviews  for  the  first  time  the 
various  types  of  guarantees  extended  to  for- 
eign investors  and  examines  their  efficacy. 
Among  these  are  bilateral  and  multilateral 
International  treaties.  More  common,  how- 
ever, are  the  specific  Individual  agreements 
between  investors  and  governments  of  both 
capital -importing  and  capital-exporting 
states. 

We  have  seen  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  how 
the  violent  overthrow  of  an  established  gov- 
ernment with  which  the  United  States  and 
its  businessmen  had  had  agreements  and 
treaties  can  blow  down  the  whole  house  of 
cards.  The  best  security  of  all,  therefore, 
Is  for  the  governments  to  prove  themselves 
stable  and  worthy  of  the  confldencs  of  their 
own  people  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the 
Investors. 
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GALLUP  OP  RESERVES  AND  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  EMPHASIZED  NE- 
CESSITY OP  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanlmouB  consent  to  hmve 
printed  In  the  Rscoso  an  editorial  from 
the  Dallas  Tines  Heralu  of  Monday. 
June  IS,  19<a.  enUUed  "A  LesMNi 
Learned,"  conimentlnt  on  the  need  for 
preparedness  for  an  emergency  callup 
of  Reserves  and  National  Guardsmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  U*  be  printed  in  the  Rscoai), 
as  follows : 

A    LcSeON     LXAKMED 

The  Army  uadoubtedly  made  some  mis- 
takes In  tbe  calling  up  o(  Raaerres  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  last  fall. 

But  It  also  li«med  seme  valuable  leesotis. 
And  some  of  these  lessons  are  going  to  be 
pat  to  good  uae 

One  lesson  li>{tmed  seems  to  be  that  sol- 
dlera  called  InVi  service  have  to  have  a  place 
to  live  and  tr(  in.  And  it's  a  lot  easier  to 
have  a  place  n«dy  for  them  than  to  put  it 
Into  shape  after  they  arrive. 

So  the  word  la  that  ttie  Army  intends  to 
keep  Fort  Polk.  La.,  and  Port  Chaffee.  Ark^ 
open  after  the  reaerrlste  and  guardsmen  re- 
turn home  in  August. 

ThU  kind  of  prepaMdneas.  like  that  of 
having  adequate  reserves  and  adeqxiate 
•qulpment.  strLkes  ua  m  good  oommonaense. 


^  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL  AT  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr.  kuCHEL.  Madam  President,  on 
last  Thursday  I  was  privileged  to  speak 
to  the  State  <onvention  of  the  American 
Legion,  at  Fi'esno.  Calif.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  coal- 
men ta  on  thit  occasion  be  included  In 
the  RccokB  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ordered  to  be  priated  In  the  Racoaa. 
as  follows :        • 

A  STWONO  AitaaicA  Bhuaa.  Rsmaim  Feu 

(Test  o(  rematks  bj  UA.  Senator  Tmomas  H. 

KtnrKEL  before  the  California  SUte  con- 
vention o<  -he  Amertcan  Legion.  Fresno. 
JUXM38.  196:) 

As  a  member  of  the  Legion.  I  am  particu- 
larly honored  to  accept  your  Invitation  and 
to  Join  with  you  today.  Tou  and  I.  and  the 
thousands  who  l>elong  to  this  organization, 
share  a  common  conuemi  and  a  common  re- 
aponalblllty :  How  to  malnteln  our  Nation's 
strength  so  that  our  tdeals  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity  shall  prevaU. 

The  American  Legloa  clearly  reoognUns 
that  no  matter  how  great  the  technology 
and  the  scientific  advances  In  military 
strength  that  It  Is  still  the  human  being — 
his  brainpower  and  hU  willpower — who  de- 
termines the  cutoome  of  armed  conflict.  We 
recognize,  too  that  aa  we  buUd  a  modern 
Defense  EBtatllshment.  In  this  nuclear  era 
in  which  we  :ive,  we  must  care  responsibly 
for  American  veterans  of  all  wars  who  re- 
sponded to  t.'ie  challenge  In  past  decades 
when  our  courtry  was  In  danger. 

As  a  UJ3.  Senator.  I  have  assvuned  that 
one  paramount  responsibility  is  to  make 
available  the  iisslstanoe  of  a  grateful  nation 
to  our  fellow  veterans  who  require  a  help- 
ing hand.  Ihe  bettor  to  discharge  that 
J  duty,  the  Sen.Ue.  in  my  view,  ought  to  have 
*  a  standing  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  have  coauthored  such  a  proposal,  and  I  will 
continxM  to  w>rk  for  Its  approval. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  in  1954  I 
could  be  of  service  in  securing  funds  for  the 
construction  (jf  a  new  wing  to  accommodate 


paraplegloa  at  the  Long  Beaoh  Veterans' 
Hospital.  In  the  aame  year.  I  sponsored 
the  amendment  to  get  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
at  Palo  Alto  underway.  Two  yeara  ago.  I 
helped  to  push  along  the  funds  necessary  for 
a  sorely  needed  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  at  Martlnec.  I  have  voted  against 
orlppUng  amendments  to  eut  back  on  the 
medical  reeearch  funds  available  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

As  you  know,  at  last  the  House  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  B.A.  10743.  which  would 
raise  the  compensation  payments  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  dls&bllitles.  While 
this  legislation  Is  still  Inadequate  in  several 
raspecta.  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direcUon. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  approve  It 
and  thus  end  the  parliamentary  war  on  vet- 
erans' legislation  which  doe<i  a  disservice  to 
the  veterans  whom  we  seek  honorably  to 
serve.  A  grateful  nation  cannot,  must  not. 
and  will  not  turn  her  back  on  her  soldier- 
citizens  who  have  given  of  their  bone  and 
marrow  to  keep  America  free. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  price  of 
freedom  is  not.  and  never  has  been,  cheap. 
All  too  often  we  brush  aside  the  fact  that  we 
today  In  America  enjoy  freedom  only  be- 
ca\ise.  from  almost  every  generation,  our 
fellow  Americans  have  fought  and  died  to 
protect  our  liberty. 

When  I  have  supported  veterans'  legisla- 
tion—endorsed by  the  American  Legion — 
there  have  been  some,  usually  nonveterans, 
who  falsely  labeled  the  legislation  as  "give- 
away." and  who  Ubeled  both  the  beneficiary 
and  the  sponsors  in  the  process. 

There  are  some  Americans  of  varying  po- 
litical ideology  who  refuse  to  understand 
our  Nation's  needs  and  the  defense  require- 
ments which  have  been  Imposed  upon  us. 
Some  of  them  would  render  us  defenseless 
by  having  our  Nation  unilaterally  disarm. 
Some  would  weaken  America,  by  repudiat- 
ing Prealdent  Kennedy's  courageous  decision 
to  keep  our  nuclear  arsenal  supreme  through 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing.  They  would 
weaken  the  common  strength  of  oxtr  free 
friends  by  having  our  Government  abandon 
a  nuclear  deterrent  within  NATO.  They 
would  weaken  the  moral  fabric  of  the  free 
world  by  recognising  Red  China,  whose  rulers 
are  aa  wanton  and  as  evil  aa  this  world  has 
ever  known.  These  AoMrlcans  speak  through 
fear  or  dreed,  or  aookethlnc  woree.  But. 
thank  Ood.  their  voioes  tall  on  deaf  ears. 

There  are  aome  people  amongst  us  who. 
through  trustrsUon  or  fear,  demand  that 
the  United  SUtes  commence  a  nuclear  war 
agalnat  the  Soviet  Union.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  They  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  American  security. 
and  to  the  cause  of  American  Ideals,  and  to 
the  cause  of  a  Just  peace.  Indeed,  to  the  very 
fut\ire  of  the  globe. 

The  United  States  of  America  doea  not 
seek  armed  conflict  with  anyone.  That  is  not 
a  statement  of  weakness.  It  Is  a  statement 
of  high  principle.  We  seek  peace  with  Justice 
In  the  world.  That  is  our  goal.  That  is  what 
we  strive  for.  We  maintain  a  vast  and  supe- 
rior Military  Establishment,  not  to  commit 
an  act  of  (Agression,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
utter  and  awesome  and  costly  futility  of  any 
potential  aggression  against  us.  We  main- 
tain a  vastly  superior  nuclear  arsenal  stra- 
tegically deployed  around  the  globe,  on  land, 
and  In  the  air  and  beneath  the  seas,  not  to 
provoke  war,  but  to  deter  it. 

Meanwhile,  we  diligently  seek  to  find  a  way 
to  peaceful  and  honorable  solutions  to  the 
international  disputes  which  plague  man- 
kind. We  recognize  the  eternal  truth  uttered 
by  that  great  American  soldier  statesman, 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  who 
said: 

"Global  war  has  become  a  Frankenstein 
to  destroy  both  sides.  No  longer  Is  It  a  weap- 
on of  adventure — the  shortcut  to  Inter- 
national power.  IX  you  lose,  you  are  an- 
nlhUated.  IX  you  win  you  stand  only  to 
loee." 


It  Is  said  that  the  world  lives  la  a  balance 
of  terror.  We  do.  It  la  said  that  It  U  trlght- 
fully  dlAeult  to  make  peace.  It  la.  But,  la 
this  unchartered  nuclear  era,  we.  together 
with  Uke-mlnded  nations  of  good  will,  con- 
tinue to  try  to  find  an  honorable  way.  We 
Intend  to  continue  our  supremely  powerful 
Defense  EstiabllshnMnt.  never  to  commence 
armed  ooniUet.  but  always  to  deter  aggres- 
sion or  tf,  unhappUy  necessary,  to  combat 
It.  We  Intend,  also,  to  keep  our  defensive 
agreements  with  our  free  friends  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpoae. 

Meanwhile,  this  troubled  and  divided 
world  moves  on  in  history.  From  the  agree- 
ments, which  the  free  nations  in  the  Atlantic 
communities  have  long  since  reached  for 
purposes  of  defense,  they,  most  of  them, 
have  gone  forward  to  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  ties.  I  believe  the  Eu- 
ropean Kconomlc  Oooununlty  Is  a  natural 
and  logical  development  of  the  NATO  de- 
fensiv'e  charter.  Today  the  so-called  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  represents  aolid 
progrees  toward  the  dream  of  a  United 
States  of  Sur(^>e,  composed  of  free  countries 
and  free  peoples  dedicated  toward  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberty  and  tbelr 
Integrity. 

The  Suropean  Market  la  sure  to  grow  and 
to  pro6p>er.  Several  weeks  ago  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Norway.  He  told  me  his  country  desires 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Common  Market. 
Denmark  is  Interested.  So  Is  Iceland.  So 
are  Ireland  and  Austria  atKl  Switaerland. 
And  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding 
Its  own  economic  problems  with  members 
of  the  Common  wealth,  also  aspires  toward 
aaaoeiatlon.  The  growth  of  this  new  eco- 
nomic union  among  free  peoples  has  moved 
the  Soviet  to  bitterness  and.  I  think  I  may 
aay  so,  to  envy.  Free  p>eoples  are  becoming 
stronger,  economically  as  well  as  mUitarlly. 
And  now,  a  new  development  takes  place 
within  the  Oommon  Market.  The  other  day 
lU  Council  of  Ministers  took  a  unique  and 
challenging  atep  by  sgreelnc  In  principle  to 
offer  $780  million  of  financial  aid  to  16  Afri- 
can Statea  and  Madagascar  under  a  new  5- 
year  ssaoclatlon  agreeoMnt  to  beeome  effee- 
ttve  next  January.  We  have  a  great  suke  ta 
the  future  of  all  of  Africa.  We  want  bar 
newly  emitrging  countries  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent. It  is  an  enoouraglnff  develop- 
ment to  s(«  Western  Europe  prepart  to  assist 
them. 

Last  year,  the  Prealdent  appointed  me  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation  to  visit 
the  new  African  country  of  Senegal  on  the 
occasion  cf  her  independence  celebration.  I 
saw  evidence  of  poverty  and  disease.  But  I 
also  saw  a  happy  p>eople,  whose  leaders  are 
dedicated  to  maintaining  the  new-found 
freedom  vt  their  people  and  to  Improving 
their  own  standards  of  life.  Communism  re- 
mains a  problem  in  Africa,  but  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  won  by  the  Weat,  and  by 
freedom.  I  have  seen  this  same  spirit  and 
drive  reflected  In  thoee  leaders  of  other  new 
African  niitions  as  I  have  been  privileged  to 
meet  and  speak  to  them. 

Whatevo"  problem  our  own  U.S.  economy 
has  with  respect  to  trade  policy  develop- 
ments in  Europe.  I  believe  the  Common  Mar- 
ket adds  strength  to  Western  security.  I 
shall  favor,  in  the  Senate,  legislation  per- 
mitting Americans  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  mazlmnm.  mutual  advantage 
of  America  and  of  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe.  Our  Government  must  have  ade- 
quate authority  to  permit  It  to  negotiate  ef- 
fectively with  the  Common  Market  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  own  industry,  and  our  own 
agriculture.  Trade  policy  properly  nego- 
tiated should  mean  more  American  Jobs. 
And  I  remind  you  as  Callfornians,  our  State 
Is  the  flrst  Intematlonai  trader  among  all 
60  of  our  States.  In  1960,  California  ex- 
ported $1  8  bUllon  In  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  manufactured  goods. 
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Time  U  on  the  side  of  freedcnn  In  thla  long. 
(Ireary  struggle  in  which  It  Is  engaged  with 
communlBm.  The  Soviet  Premier  Is  eternally 
wrong  when  he  prc^heeles  communizatldn 
of  the  world  In  the  next  two  generations. 
Americans  reject  Imperialism,  Communist  or 
otherwise.  And  to  the  contrary,  I  stiggeet 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  grandchildren.  In 
their  day,  may  well  live  In  freedom.  And 
never  once  In  all  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  a  people  or  a  country  voluntarily 
accepted  communism.  When  communism 
has  come  to  engulf  and  subjugate  a  people, 
It  has  always  come  by  force  or  by  subversion. 

Life  goes  on,  and  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Western  society  makes  progress. 
We  shall  make  more.  In  this  Intrepid  and 
challenging  chore  the  United  States  plays 
a  preeminently  Important  part.  Oiirs  Is  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  In  the  cause  of 
free  men.  We  shall,  we  must,  discharge  It 
with  firmness,  with  vision,  and  with  courage, 
and  with  an  unswerving  belief,  that  In  Ood's 
good  time,  human  Iit>erty  will  prevail. 

Years  ago.  General  Elsenhower,  during  his 
Presidential  career,  uttered  the  sobering  dec- 
laration that  there  is  no  longer  any  alter- 
native to  peace.  We,  my  fellow  Leglonnalree, 
live  somewhere  between  war  and  peace.  The 
strong  wage  peace  better  than  the  weak. 
And  we  shall  remain  strong. 

We  live  in  complicated  tUnes.  We  must  be 
wary,  but  not  afraid.  We  must  be  resolute, 
not  shaken.  We  need  to  reaffirm  the  values 
of  Western  civilization,  not  renounce  them. 

Those  who  are  entrusted,  by  their  fellow 
citizens,  with  the  responsibility  to  advise  and 
decide  the  great  issues  which  confront  o\ir 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  also  require  bal- 
ance, perspective,  and  understanding.  Com- 
plicated times  and  the  problems  which  arise 
from  them,  require  complicated  solutions, 
not  emotional  appeals,  panaceas,  or  slogans. 

What  Is  required  Is  a  sense  of  history  and 
an  understanding  of  it.  We  in  America,  our 
free  world  allies,  and  the  underdeveloped 
nations  are  confronted  with  a  common  en- 
emy. The  enemy  Is  a  world  revolutionary 
force  known  as  International  communism. 
The  zeal  in  a  Communist's  eyes  comes  from 
his  belief  la  the  Marx  dogma  that  history  Is 
inevitably  on  his  side,  and  that  all  will  be 
swept  before  his  cause.  We  disagree.  So 
will  history.  The  power  in  a  Communist's 
hands  comes  from  the  more  practical  for- 
mulas of  Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khrushchev, 
who  have  said  one  thing,  only  to  do  another. 
The  phrase  "peaceful  coexistence"  has  all 
too  often  been  vised  as  a  cloak,  under  which 
Intrigue  and  subversion  have  fomented  pres- 
sure and  peril  on  the  West.  The  free  world 
must  never  forget  last  summer  when,  in  the 
midst  of  Geneva  conferences  on  disarma- 
ment, Khrushchev  suddenly  announced  a 
new  nuclear  test  series.  While  there  Is  no 
rule  book  for  the  Communist,  he  under- 
stands only  too  well  the  rule  book  of  the 
West.  He  knows  that  we  are  products  of 
the  Judaic-Christian  tradition.  He  knows 
we  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  and  the  sanctity 
of  contract.  We  make  a  mistake  sometimes 
In  asstmilng  the  Communist  believes  as  we 
do.  We  assume  he  is  rational,  when  he  is  a 
zealot.  We  assume  he  seeks  an  honorable 
I>eace  when  he  seeks  conquest. 

Many  in  the  West  have  a  great  capacity  to 
believe  only  what  they  want  to  believe. 
Hitler  and  his  nazlsm — another  perversion  of 
Western  value* — told  us  what  he  wanted, 
but  with  a  lack  of  brainpower  and  will- 
power we  did  not  understand  and  believe 
until  It  was  almost  too  late. 

If  the  history  of  Communist  expansion 
teaches  us  anything.  It  teaches  \u  that  com- 
munism respects  strength,  not  weakness. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tragic  fiasco  in 
Cuba,  our  Republic  has  an  honorable  rec- 
ord— we  stood  firm  In  Berlin  under  Stalin's 
threat*  by  starting  the  airlift.  Over  a  decade 
later,  America  again  stood  firm  In  Berlin. 
We  are  there  by  right  and  by  agreement. 


Speaking  for  myself,  I  oppose  the  creation 
of  aiiy  international  control  agency  on  acoew 
routes  to  Berlin,  which  would  contain  any 
reprtssentatlves  of  the  puppet  East  German 
regime. 

Under  President  Truman  we  maintained 
the  freedom  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Under 
President  Elsenhower  we  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Gxiatemala,  Iran,  and  Lebanon. 
So,  too.  In  the  Congo,  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  approval  of  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy,  has  rebuffed  Russian  Inter- 
vention. Interestingly  enough,  the  same 
Russian  planes  which  delivered  supplies  to 
Communist  subverters  In  the  Congo,  were 
later  photographed  delivering  supplies  to  the 
terrorists  operating  In  Laoa. 

As  assistant  leader  of  my  party  in  the  Sen- 
ate, It  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  bi- 
partisan meetings  at  the  White  Hoxise  under 
two  Presidents  for  frank  discussions  on  pro- 
posals for  resisting  tyranny  and  for  further- 
ing the  cause  of  freemen.  I  am  a  Re- 
publican. Our  President  is  a  Democrat. 
But  we — all  of  us — are,  first,  Americans. 
And  I  continue  to  believe  that  we,  all  of  us, 
or.  at  any  rate,  most  of  us,  want  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  national  defensive  arrange- 
ments geared  simply  and  solely  to  what  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  our  Republic  and  Its 
perpetuation. 

I  win  disagree  with  the  President  when  I 
believe  he  is  wrong.  But  I  will  try  always 
to  make  it  constructive  criticism  and  never 
narrow  obstruction. 

I  have  criticized  those  who  approved  a  loan 
to  Ghana — a  country  I  do  not  regard  as  a 
"free,  friendly  nation,"  as  our  law  requires. 
In  IMl,  I  helped  lead  the  fight  In  the  UJ3. 
Senate  against  revision  of  the  Battle  Act 
which  would  have  authorized  the  granting  of 
American  assistance  to  Communist  satellites. 
I  stand  today  on  this  Issue  exactly  where  I 
stood  1  year  ago. 

Lnst  year,  I  cosponsored  the  language  In 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  which 
would  permit  the  President  to  Invoke  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Communist  Cuba. 
Congress  overwhelmingly  approved  this  legis- 
lation. I  urged  the  President  to  make  Im- 
mediate use  of  It.  And  we  are  grateful  that 
he  did  earlier  this  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
scrutinize  the  defense  budget  of  this 
Nation.  I  have  supi>orted  two  Presidents  in 
their  requests  for  sufficient  funds  to  assure 
that  our  own  military  power,  and  our  own 
nuclear  deterrent,  remain  superior  to  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  I  have  objected  In 
the  Senate  when  some  Senators  from  both 
parties  have  used  the  E>efense  Budget  as  a 
place  to  establish  their  so-called  economy 
votes. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  an  effective 
mutual  security  program  In  the  future  as  I 
have  In  the  past.  As  an  American  delegate 
to  the  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentarians, 
I  have  fovind  that  those  representing  the 
Western  Alliance  share  common  aspirations 
and  purixises  which  are  sure  to  surmount 
any  of  the  temporary  and  frustrating  dis- 
agreements which  so  often  take  place  among 
friends.  Bach  Is  proud  of  his  own  country. 
Each  wants.  In  friendship  and  good  comrade- 
ship, to  have  ova  peoples  stand  together 
against  a  common  foe. 

But,  with  it  all,  each,  or  moat,  with  under- 
standable pride,  wants  his  country  to  remain 
sovereign  and  Independent.  And  I  know  I 
do,  and  you  do,  for  your  family  and  for 
mine.  I  am  simply  an  American,  working 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  his  own  country,  and  for 
the  liberty  which  God  has  given  its  people. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 


House  had  passed,  without  amendm«it. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1596.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy; 

S.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumltanl; 

S.  2107.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard",  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Ouard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2130.  An  act  to  repe^il  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lise  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Slnoone; 

S.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong; 

S.  230e.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tlo  Slen 
TJiong; 

S.  2365.  An  act  for  the  rsUsf  of  Fllomsna 
P.   Schenkenberger; 

S.  2586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas; 

S.aaoe.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booshln); 

S.  3607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun; 

S.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke    (Choi   Sun  hee); 

S.  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldson; 

S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  his  wife,  Hanna  Prsenkel;  and 

S.  2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoon  So 
Shim. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  8062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  bay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
condltioiu. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  June  29,  1962,  pp.  12358- 
12363,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
attaches  of  the  Senate  should  take  notice 
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that  this  wm  be  a  Vm  quorum.    I  want 
every   Senator   to   be   notified   to   that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglsletive  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

(No.  10*  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworahak 

EUender 

Engle 

Pong 

Pulbrlgbt 


Gore  ' 

Oruenlng 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hlckenlooper 
Hickey 
Hill 

Holland ' 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javiu 
Johnston 
\  Keating 
iKarr      ji 

Lausche 
Long.  Mo. 
Long,  Hawaii 
Long.  La. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McCleUan 
McNamara 
Metcalf,, 
isr     I 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Mufikle 

Neul>erger 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUey 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Ermn  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ki»atjver],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastorc],  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pi:ll],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiuTHERs],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll]  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  and 
Mr.  Butler  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Capehart]  ,  the  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Caulson  and  Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Smator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Murphy  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    IMr.    Saltonstall]    are 

necessarily  absent.  

The        PRESIDING        OFFICER.     A 
quorum  Is  present. 

The  queftion   is  on   agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  I'^lday  night  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise version  of  t^e  sugar  bill.  The 
Senate  corferees,  as  Is  their  custom, 
stood  firm,  and  gave  groimd  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  and  only  when  the 
benefits  obtained  seemed  to  well  out- 
weigh the  loss.  I  shall  state  very  briefly 
the  results  of  the  conference,  and  Sena- 
tors can  Judge  for  yourselves  how  the 
conferees  represented  them  In  this 
matter. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  had  an  expiration  date  of 
June  30.  1&67.    The  House  version  date 


was  December  31,  1966.  On  this  point 
the  Senate  conferees  receded,  with  re- 
gard to  the  domestic  production  part  of 
the  bill,  for  what  seemed  to  be  sound  rea- 
sons. Domestic  quotas  are  on  a  calen- 
dar-year basis;  and,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, it  seemed  wise  to  have  the  bill  con- 
tinue in  operation  vmtll  the  end  of  some 
calendar  year.  We  did  not  count  this  as 
any  real  concession. 

With  regard  to  the  added  allocations 
of  the  growth  factor,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees were  adamant.  This  firmness  was 
soon  evident,  and  the  House  conferees 
conceded.  So  the  conference  report  al- 
lows 65  percent  of  the  growth  factor  to 
be  allocated  to  domestic  areas — instead 
of  the  63  percent  in  the  House  version — 
and  a  65,000-ton-a-year  reserve  for  new 
areas,  as  against  the  50,000  granted  in 
the  House  version.  The  entire  language 
of  the  Senate  version  with  respect  to  this 
was  adopted,  with  very  minor  changes 
which  were  obvious  improvements. 

The  Senate  conferees  then  made  some- 
what of  a  concession  on  the  section  of 
the  bill  pertaining  to  the  imports  of  di- 
rect consumption  sugar.  The  House 
version  was  more  restrictive  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  Senate  bill,  and  finally 
the  House  language  was  adopted.  This 
would  limit  the  direct  consumption  sugar 
that  may  be  entered  from  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  average  amoimts  entered 
during  the  years  1957-59  for  all  coim- 
trles  with  total  quotas  of  20.000  tons  or 
less.  No  direct  consumption  sugar  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  from  coimtries  with 
quotas  of  more  than  20,000  toris.  All 
sugar  brought  in  as  replacement  for  the 
suspended  Cuba  quota  must  enter  in  the 
raw  state,  so  long  as  raw  sugar  is  rea- 
sonably available  from  other  authorized 
sources. 

The  House  conferees  receded,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  version  with  regard  to 
the  definition  of  "alcohol."  The  Senate 
had  clarified  this  section  of  the  basic  law, 
which  provides  that  sugar  brought  in  for 
the  manufacture  of  livestock  feeds  and 
alcohol  need  not  come  In  under  the 
quota  provisions.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  and 
adopted  the  House  language  concernmg 
the  importation  of  liquid  sugar.  The 
purpose  of  the  language  in  both  versions 
was  to  limit  possible  abuses  and  danger 
to  the  program  through  the  importation 
of  liquid  sugar.  The  two  versions  were 
not  far  apart;  but  the  House  proposal 
seemed  a  little  tighter,  so  the  Senate  did 
not  lose  by  this  concession. 

The  real  problem  In  the  conference, 
and  one  which  several  times  threatened 
to  leave  us  with  no  sugar  bill  at  all. 
Involved  the  features  of  the  foreign 
quotas.  At  one  point  the  conferees 
agreed  to  disagree,  and  the  conference 
broke  up;  but  after  a  little  time,  during 
which  both  sides  had  the  chance  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  contemplate 
the  serious  nature  of  the  results  of  no 
sugar  legislation,  another  final  effort 
seemed  to  bring  results  which,  although 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  either  side,  at 
least  seemed  to  leave  them  equally  im- 
happy — which  is  about  the  best  one 
could  hope  for  under  the  circumstances. 


The  country  allocations  of  basic  quotas 
In  the  House  version  were  substantially 
larger  than  in  the  Senate  version.  In 
any  compromise  on  this,  the  amounts  in 
the  Senat-e  version  would  have  to  go  up, 
and  those  in  the  House  version  would 
have  to  come  down.  However,  any  allo- 
cations at  all  were  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion which  caused  the  real  impasse — 
namely,  whether  these  quotas  would  re- 
main stable,  with  the  premiiim  price 
constant,  or  whether  the  premium 
should  be  reduced  on  a  graduated  basis. 
The  Senate  version  provided  that  the 
more  moderate  quotas  assigned  to  for- 
eign comitries  should  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  import  fee  to  be  col- 
lected upon  importations  of  sugar  from 
those  countries.  On  a  5-year  basis,  20 
percent  of  the  imp>ort  fee  would  be  col- 
lected the  first  year,  and  40  percent,  60 
percent,  80  percent,  and  100  percent  In 
the  succ(;eding  years,  respectively.  The 
House  version  had  no  such  graduated 
scale  of  import  fees,  for  it  had  no  import 
fee  at  all. 

The  ice  was  broken  for  the  first  time 
when  the  distinguidied  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  suggested  a  pos- 
sible compromise  of  a  shorter  extension, 
with  the  import  fee  applying.  An  earlier 
suggestion  for  a  simple  1-year  extension 
of  the  foreign  quota  features  of  the  bill 
had  been  rejected.  But  since  the  House 
conferees  seemed  to  prefer  to  have  no 
bill  at  all,  rather  than  to  have  a  5-year 
extension  with  a  gradual  reduction  in 
premium  payments,  there  began  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  shorter  period.  The  possible 
compromise  seemed  to  be  along  the  line 
of  a  shorter  period  for  the  foreign  quota 
sections  of  the  bill  only,  and  this  was 
explored  and  debated. 

As  a  part  of  this  problem,  the  con- 
ferees debated   the  reallocation  of  the 
Cuban  quota  and  the  size  of  the  Cuban 
quota  to  be  maintained  for  that  coimtry 
when  and  if  our  mutual  relations  im- 
proved.     The    House    conferees    finally 
conceded  on  the  Cuban  quota  reserve; 
and  the  Senate  provision  that  the  un- 
filled Cuban  quota  should  be  purchased 
on  a  "global  quota"  basis — that  is,  pur- 
chased from  any  coimtry  desiring  to  sell, 
but  with  the  payment  of  a  full  import 
fee  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  price  was 
adopted.    This  constituted  a  major  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  House  con- 
ferees, and  It  seemed  for  the  first  time 
that  a  bill  suitable  to  both  Houses  could 
be  drafted. 


The  Senate  had  hoped  for  a  larger 
Cuban  quota  to  be  available  to  that  coim- 
try when  and  if  it  deserved  it  and  could 
handle  it.  The  Senate  version  provided 
for  a  substantially  larger  quota  for  Cuba, 
even  though  it  could  not  be  assigned 
there  at  the  present  time.  The  Senate 
finally  compromised  on  a  figure  of 
1,635,000  tons,  to  be  kept  in  reserve  until 
such  time  as  Cuba  might  again  Join  the 
free  world.  The  House  conferees  re- 
ceded from  their  former  position  of  re- 
quiring that  the  Cuban  quota  be  reallo- 
cated on  a  full  premium-price  basis. 
The  conference  report  states  that  all  im- 
portations under  the  suspended  Cuban 
quota  shall  come  in  under  full  recapture 
of  the  premium;  in  other  words,  all  such 
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Imports  are  to  be  subject  to  the  full  Im- 
port fee,  and  will  be  bought  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

After  settling  tills  major  problem,  the 
conferees  proceded  to  discuss  the  basic 
quotas  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some 
countries  granted  quotas  under  the 
House  version  were  dropped ;  some  quotas 
in  the  House  version  were  reduced,  which 
meant  that  some  covmtry  quotas  in  the 
Senate  version  were  raised.  The  list  of 
allocations  to  the  various  countries  is 
rather  long,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Tom 

Peru 190, 000 

Dominican  Republic _„  190.  000 

Mexico 190, 000 

Brazil 180,  000 

British  West  Indies 90,  000 

Australia 40,  000 

Republic  of  China 35,000 

French  West  Indies 30.  000 

Colombia 30.  000 

Nicaragua 25,  000 

Costa  Rica I 25.000 

India. . 20,  000 

Ecuador 25,  000 

Haiti 20,  000 

Guatemala 20,  000 

South  Africa 20,  000 

Panama 15,  000 

El  Salvador. 10.000 

Paraguay 10,  000 

British  Honduras 10,000 

FIJI  Islands 10,000 

Other  countries 11,332 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  House  conferees  receded 
further  from  the  position  that  no  pre- 
mium price  reductions  would  take  place; 
and  the  Senate  conferees  receded  a  little 
on  the  length  of  time  of  the  operation  of 
the  part  of  the  act  applying  to  foreign 
quotas.  As  agreed  upon,  the  quotas  are 
allocated  to  the  countries  named  for  a 
period  of  2I2  years,  or  vmtil  the  end  of 
1964,  with  a  three-step  reduction  in  the 
premium  payments.  The  first  year  im- 
ixjrts  must  pay  10  percent  of  the  import 
fee  based  on  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  domestic  price;  the 
second  year.  20  percent  of  the-difference; 
and  in  the  third  year,  30  percent. 

This  reduction  in  premium  payments 
was  a  very  Important  part  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  The  administration 
had  Indicated  that  it  was  highly  advis- 
able to  begin  to  do  away  with  the  pre- 
mium price  system;  end  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have,  at 
least,  made  some  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  adopted.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  that  the  conferees  from 
this  body  upheld  the  Senate  traditions 
and  brought  back  a  suitable  compromise. 
I  understand  that  the  full  House  has 
adopted  the  conference  rer>ort  by  a  vote 
of  248  to  31.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sus- 
tain the  Senate  conferees. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  anti- 
confiscation  amendment  contained  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  was 
strengthened  in  conference,  in  light  of 
the  action  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  it 
voted  for  a  rather  strong  provision  along 
that  line. 


The  provisions  which  would  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  President  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  sugar  quotas  and  sugar  pay- 
ments in  instances  in  which  American 
property  had  been  seized  without  com- 
pensation, by  determining  that  It  was 
desirable  to  take  such  action,  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  other 
members  of  the  conference  committee. 
In  the  main  they  have  reported  not  only 
a  livable  bill,  but  also  one  which  Is  much 
better  than  the  version  of  the  bill  which 
came  to  us  from  the  House. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  two 
features  of  the  bill,  although  I  wish  to 
make  very  clear  that  I  shall  not  In  any 
way  obstruct  early  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  because  I  think  early 
continuity  of  the  sugar  program  Is  highly 
desirable  under  the  existing  conditions. 

Next,  let  me  say  that  I  notice  that 
from  the  list  of  countries  among  which 
sugar  was  prorated  by  the  provisions  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  only  Argen- 
tina, in  this  hemisphere,  and  Mauritius, 
not  in  this  hemisphere,  were  eliminated 
from  the  list  in  the  House  version.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  quotas  for  some  other  coun- 
tries were  reduced;  but  those  were  the 
only  two  countries  for  which  quotas  were 
completely  eliminated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  way  I 
understand  the  report. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  the  Argentine  quota,  be- 
cause I  have  found  the  Argentines  very 
cooperative  with  us.  particularly  in  the 
tung-oil  field,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  familiar,  inasmuch  as 
his  State.  Mississippi,  and  my  own  State 
are  the  three  heavy  tung-oil  producing 
States.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
remember  that  in  that  field  we  secured 
a  quota  for  Argentina  some  years  ago; 
but  our  Argentine  friends  felt  that  the 
quota  was  not  exactly  as  fair  or  as  mu- 
tual as  it  should  be.  and  requested  that 
it  be  discontinued,  and  agreed  to  confine 
their  shipments  to  this  country  within 
substantially  the  same  limits  as  those  the 
quota  had  fixed;  and  certainly  they  have 
lived  up  to  that  commitment.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  know  why  the  premium 
price  quota  for  Argentina  was  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Florida  recalls  that  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  did  not  con- 
tain any  quota  at  all  for  Argentina.  In 
other  words,  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  assigned  quotas  only  to  countries 
which  had  had  quotas  assigned  by  previ- 
ous legislation.  Even  then,  it  had  a  pro- 
vision that  every  year  the  premium  pay- 
ment would  be  reduced  20  percent,  so 
that  in  5  years  there  would  be  no  pre- 
mium payments. 

The  Senate  bill  gave  Argentina  a  fixed 
quota  and  no  reduction  In  premium. 


The  Senate  conferees,  in  taring  to  hew 
to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  were 
tr>'ing  to  stay  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Senate  approved  bill.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  concerned,  they  were 
willing  to  take  that  version,  so  far  as 
concerns  assigning  a  quota  to  countries 
other  than  ones  that  had  had  a  quota 
historically.  The  House  yielded  on  this 
point,  and  with  regard  to  reductions  for 
others. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  only  these 
countries  were  included  In  the  bill:  The 
Philippines.  Peru.  E>ominician  Republic, 
Mexico.  Nicaragua.  Haiti,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Republic  of  China.  Panama, 
and  Costa  Rica.  Outside  this  area. 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
were  Included. 

The  conferees  became  embittered  at 
times,  and  In  seeking  to  have  the  House 
eliminate  the  premium  payment 
amounts,  the  House,  yielding  Insofar  as 
it  could — I  would  assume  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  the  House  conferees 
had — with  regard  to  Argentina  did  not 
suppKjrt  it  as  much  as  the  others.  This 
was  a  matter  of  the  House  yielding  to 
the  Senate,  and  not  the  other  way. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  another  look  at  this  ques- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
pro\'ision  for  a  country  quota.  The 
President  felt  that  none  should  have  a 
country  quota  other  than  tho-e  who  had 
had  it  historically,  and  even  then  there 
should  be  a  premium  reduction.  We  did 
obtain  a  reduction,  but  not  as  rapidly  as 
the  President  wanted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  fully  realize  that  in 
conference  one  cannot  get  everything  he 
would  like.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me 
Is  that  Argentina  alone  among  our  hemi- 
spheric friends  originally  Included  was 
completely  cut  out  of  the  entitlement  to 
a  premium  quota  basis.  I  note  that  sev- 
eral of  our  other  good  friends  among  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  had  their 
premium  payment  quotas  continued.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  deprive  them  of 
any  of  their  benefits  under  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  par- 
ticularly necessary,  with  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  underway,  to  deal 
as  evciihandedly  as  possible  with  our 
friends  In  Latin  America.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  agree  with  me  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree  with 
the  generality  of  the  Senator's  conclu- 
sion. I  say  to  him,  however,  that  the 
Senate  conferees  went  to  conference 
committed  to  the  Senate's  position  not 
to  let  any  of  those  countries  have  quotas. 
We  are  not  taking  away  anything  they 
had.  In  so  far  as  relates  to  countries 
which  had  quotas  temporarily  being 
gradually  reduced.  If  the  Senate  con- 
ferees had  had  their  way,  all  of  them 
would  have  been  left  out.  Instead,  the 
following  countries  were  Included:  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Brazil.  Colombia, 
French  West  Indies.  Australia.  Paraguay, 
India.  British  Honduras.  Fiji  Islands. 
Mauritius  did  come  out.  The  position 
of  the  Senate  is  to  try  to  put  the  entire 
act  on  a  basis  under  which  there  would 
be  no  premium  payments  5  years  from 
now,  and  only  those  who  had  had 
premium  payments  for  5  years  gone  by 
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on  a  legislative  basis,  would  have  had 
any.  We  succeeded  In  going  very  far 
in  that  direction.  Perhaps  some  persons 
felt  we  went  ix>o  far.  but  we  had  the 
Senate  approved  bill  before  us,  and  that 
Is  what  we  were  trying  for. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  can  appreciate  that 
the  Senator  w{ls  fighting  for  the  Senate 
bill.  I  am  glad  he  prevailed  in  so  many 
respects.  I  am  only  sorry  that  If  any 
of  the  Latin  .American  countries  that 
were  scheduled  to  have  a  premium  pay- 
ment basis  under  the  House  bill  were 
1^  eliminated,  they  were  not  all  eliminated. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he  under- 
stands there  may  be  some  action  con- 
templated to  correct  that  situation.  Is 
It  contemplated  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  glad  10  consider  it.  As  I  said, 
the  Senate  bill  assigned  very  little  under 
quotas.  We  v/ent  to  conference  on  a 
basis  of  a  difference  of  1,200,000  tons 
between  what  the  House  assigned  under 
quotas  and  what  the  Senate  was  willing 
to  assign  under  quotas.  We  came  out 
with  a  1,635,000-ton  reserve  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  world  market  price. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  yielded  to 
the  extent  of  ax)ut  600,000  tons  In  order 
to  get  a  conference  report.  It  may  be 
that  as  a  resul:  of  yielding  on  this  Issue 
as  between  countries,  some  adjustment 
may  be  Indicated.  That  is  a  subject  on 
which  the  State  Department  should  ad- 
vise us.  But  the  House  conferees  had  a 
right  to  do  what  they  did  on  the  first 
motion,  which  was  to  exclude  all  the  ad- 
ministration's advisers  from  the  room. 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  doing  It.  Under 
the  separation  of  powers,  they  had  a 
right  to  do  It.  With  the  administration 
supporting  the  Senate's  pKisltion,  it  was 
probably  nece.isary,  in  order  for  the 
House  conferees  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, that  there  should  not  be  any  ad- 
visers from  th«  E>epartment  of  State  or 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  room. 

On  that  basis.  It  might  well  be  that 
the  administration  might  recommend 
that  there  should  be  a  relatively  small, 
or  even  a  substantial,  adjustment  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  quotas. 

From  the  Senate  point  of  view,  we 
were  doing  the  best  we  could  to  uphold 
the  Senate  bill.  I  believe  the  Senate  Is 
in  the  best  position  it  has  ever  occupied 
In  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  he  Is  correct.  I  think  this  Is  a 
true  give  and  tiike.  I  am  sorry  as  much 
had  to  be  given  m  the  field  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  is  not 
averse  to  having  a  correction  of  this 
matter  so  far  as  Argentina  and  any  other 
adversely  affected  lAtin  American  na- 
tion is  concemixi. 

Mr.  LONG  o::'  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  put  Argentina  on  a 
basis  with  the  other  countries  in  this 
hemisphere.  I  would  want  to  get  the 
advice  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  President  on  that  subject,  because 
they  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  the 
situation  than  this  Senator  Is. 

Prom  where  we  were  standing  in  the 
conference  committee,  we  thought  It 
would  be  bettter  to  have  such  advice. 


but  we  were  dealing  with  a  coequal  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  We 
did  the  best  we  could  to  adhere  to  the 
Senate  position. 

Insofar  as  s(Hne  inequity  may  be  In- 
volved as  between  friends  of  ours  within 
this  hemisphere,  the  Senator  can  recog- 
nize that  It  was  a  matter  of  the  House 
yielding  on  some  of  these  questions.  If 
the  House  yielded  too  far,  it  was  not 
because  the  Senate  did  not  try  to  get  the 
Senate  bill  all  the  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Again  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  de- 
gree of  success  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
Argentina  was  removed  from  the  pro- 
vision, the  Senate  conferees  did  not  know 
that  other  countries  would  not  also  be 
eliminated.  We  were  hoping  they  would 
be.  Our  position  was  that  we  wanted  to 
stay  with  the  Senate  bill,  and  stay  as 
close  to  holding  the  Senate  position  as 
we  could. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

My  next  question  has  to  do  with  the 
Increase  for  domestic  producers,  with 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  concerned,  not  only  on  a  national 
basis,  but  In  the  Interest  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  his  own  State. 

Will  the  Senator  state  for  the  record 
the  result  of  the  conference  insofar  as 
relates  to  the  Increased  production  per- 
mitted under  the  conference  for  the 
mainland  sugarcane  producers? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  which 
was  in  conference  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  House  figure  of  63  percent  of 
the  increase  and  the  Senate  figure  of  65 
percent  of  the  increase.  We  adopted 
the  Senate  figiu-e  of  65  percent  of  the 
increase. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  with  respect  to 
every  Item  In  conference,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  Insofar  as 
the  domestic  industry  is  concerned,  the 
agreement  which  was  reached  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  domestic  Industry. 
When  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
seemed  to  l>e  more  favorable  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry,  we  took  the  House  pro- 
vision, and  the  House  generally  yielded 
to  the  Senate  when  the  Senate  provi- 
sion was  more  favorable. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  provided 
a  longer  duration  than  the  House  bill, 
but  the  domestic  Industry  felt  that  this 
program  should  be  on  an  annual  basis, 
because  In  that  way  the  farmers  will 
know  what  they  can  plant  and  can  make 
their  plans  at  planting  time. 

When  we  took  the  shorter  expiration 
date  of  the  House  version,  so  far  as  the 
domestic  industry  was  concerned,  it  was 
on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  farmers  to  know  in  January  what 
their  situation  was  going  to  be  when  they 
started  planting  than  to  have  a  bill 
passed  and  leave  them  in  a  situation  of 
uncertainty  at  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  one  more  sub- 
ject which  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator discuss.  I  appreciate  his  kindness 
In  yielding.  ' 

My  imderstanding  is  that  \jiere  was 
no  difference  between  the  two  versions 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  on  the  Immediate  increase 
to  domestic  producers  either  in  the  cane- 


sugar  Industry  or  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  was 
no  conflict  in  that  regard.  That  was  not 
in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAJTO.  Was  it  the  intention 
of  the  conference  committee,  and  is  It 
the  Senator's  imderstanding  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress,  in  respect  to  the 
bill,  that  the  added  tonnage  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  to  take  care  of  the 
Increased  plantings  that  have  been  made 
in  the  cane-sugar  industry  and  the  in- 
crease in  plantings  made  and  to  be  made 
in  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  I  believe  there  would  be  an 
Increase  of  about  625,000  tons. 

The  State  of  Florida,  relatively  speak- 
ing, probably  will  benefit  more  than  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  because  Florida  is 
increasing  Its  sugarcane  acreage  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  Louisiana.  Florida 
has  climatic  advantages  over  Louisiana. 
That  additional  tonnage  will  be  available 
for  the  domestic  producers  of  beet  sugar 
and  cane  sugar.  I  do  not  have  the  break- 
down as  between  the  two,  but  the  addi- 
tional tonnage  will  be  available  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  my 
State  the  planting  of  sugarcane  has  sub- 
stantially doubled  In  recent  years  as  the 
result  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  Cuban 
source  of  a  large  portion  of  our  sugar. 
Is  It  the  Senator's  understanding  that 
the  added  domestic  sugarcane  tonnage, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  added  plantings  of 
the  domestic  sugarcane  industry?  I  am 
thinking  particularly  now  of  the  addi- 
tion to  planting,  which  has  been  very 
heavy  In  the  Florida  cane  sugar  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Florida  will 
get  Its  full  share  of  the  Increase.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  Increases  also 
In  the  beet  sugar  areas.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Louisiana  plans  to  greatly  In- 
crease Its  sugarcane  planting,  but  I 
understand  the  Florida  situation.  There 
have  been  very  substantial  increases  in 
planting. 

Historically,  Louisiana  has  produced 
about  10  times  as  much  sugarcane  as 
Florida,  but  Florida,  has  been  able  to 
produce  very  eflBciently  and  very  eco- 
nomically, as  the  Senator  knows,  in  com- 
petition with  other  beet  and  sugarcane 
producers.  Of  course.  Florida  will  be  in 
a  position  to  harvest  the  crop  and  to 
market  the  crop  being  produced  there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  have  this  point 
made  clear  for  the  Record,  because  those 
who  have  planted  new  acreage  in  my 
State  are  very  much  concerned  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill.  They  are  much 
concerned  as  to  whether  they  will  have 
an  equitable  opportunity,  along  with  the 
older  growers,  to  have  their  Acreage 
cared  for  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  As 
I  understand  the  situation,  from  the 
Senator's  comment,  they  will  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
this  matter  will  be  imder  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  the  powers  he 
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needs  to  protect  the  new  growers  in  the 
Senators  State. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  And  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  those  framing  the  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  new  acreage? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  jrield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Jlr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  compliment  the  committee 
of  conference  for  being  able  to  reach 
agreement.  I  was  somewhat  dubious  on 
Friday  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could 
jlothis. 

I  regret,  as  many  other  Senators  re- 
gret— ^particularly  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] — 
that  the  Senate  was  more  or  less  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  get  a  bill,  to  add  new 
countries  to  those  which  already  receive 
permanent  quotas.  As  I  recall,  under 
the  present  law  only  10  countries  in  the 
past  have  received  quotas.  They  are 
Cuba.  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Mexico,  the  Republic  of  China,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor left  out  the  Philippines.  The  Philip- 
pines were  once  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know,  but  the 
Philippines  are  treated  separately.  As 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  the  Philippines  have  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

What  concerns  me,  with  respect  to  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  having 
permanent  quotas — Brazil,  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  French  West  Indies.  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador,  Guatemala,  El  Salva- 
dor, Paraguay,  and  British  Honduras — 
is  that  we  have  provided  no  quota  for 
one  of  the  most  important  countries  to 
the  south  of  us,  Argentina.  My  fear  is 
that  by  not  providing  a  sugar  quota  for 
Argentina  some  friction  may  result.  I 
have  hopes  that  something  can  be  done 
about  that.  The  only  reason  I  suggest 
the  problem  is  that  the  conference  saw 
fit  to  agree  to  add  quotas  for  several 
countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and,  as  I 
said,  left  out  Argentina. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  explained  this  situation  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  considerable  de- 
tail. I  believe  part  of  that  explanation 
occurred  before  my  colleague  entered  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  what 
happened.  I  was  present  and  I  heard 
everything  the  Senator  said.  There  is 
one  thing  we  must  not  overlook,  how- 
ever. I  think  it  will  be  pleasing  to  quite 
a  few  of  us.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  provided  a  graduated  recaptuie  of 
the  premiums  payed  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  The  House  had  no  such  provision 
in  the  bill  it  passed,  but  the  House  con- 
ferees did  agree  to  a  recapture  provision 
of  10  percent  for  the  first  6  months,  20 
percent  for  the  next  year,  and  30  percent 
for  the  third. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Until  the 
act  expires. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  in  time  all  of  the  premium  pajnnent 


will  be  recaptured  and  will  find  its  way 
to  the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury. 
That,  of  course,  must  be  done  gradually, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  done  overnight. 

I  was  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  would  be  accepted. 
Since  that  was  not  possible,  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  rectify  the  sit- 
uation so  far  as  Argentina  is  concerned 
in  some  way. 

However,  it  is  imperative  that  we  ac- 
cept some  type  of  conference  report  to- 
day, because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Sugar  Act  expired  on  June  30.  My 
fear  is  that  if  we  try  to  obtain  another 
conference,  there  la  no  telling  what 
would  happen  and  how  long  It  would 
take.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  conference  report,  as 
did  the  House.  Then  we  can  deal  with 
a  quota  for  Argentina  in  subsequent 
legislation.  I  hope  that  is  the  course 
that  the  Senate  will  take. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  send  to  the  House 
a  bill  which  would  place  Argentina 
among  those  who  do  have  some  pre- 
mium sugar,  the  House  will  pass  It.  The 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  for  Ar- 
gentina; the  Senate  bill  did  not  have 
a  provision  for  Argentina.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  about 
which  the  State  Department  should 
advise  us. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  various 
points  that  we  won  as  a  concession  from 
the  House.  In  my  judgment,  we  did  far 
better  than  the  Senate  conferees  have 
ever  done  in  relation  to  the  Sugar  Act  In 
ye{irs  past.  Previously  the  House  con- 
ferees would  sit  adamantly  and  refuse  to 
yield  on  a  point,  and  since  most  of  the 
conferees  came  from  States  or  districts 
in  which  no  sugar  was  produced,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  take  the  attitude 
that  if  we  did  not  want  a  Sugar  Act. 
very  well,  the  Sugar  Act  would  expire. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  register- 
ing any  complaint  about  that.  To  the 
contrary.  I  believe  the  conferees  did  a 
vei-y  good  job  in  getting  the  House  to 
accept  these  two  principles. 

First,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vi-^ion  that  would  permit  a  great  deal 
of  the  Cuban  quota  to  be  distributed  on 
a  global  basis. 

Second,  we  would  gradually  recapture 
the  premium  payments  that  are  made 
to  foreign  governments. 

As  I  review  the  bill  as  a  whole,  the 
9,700,000  tons  of  estimated  consumption 
of  sugar  for  the  cmrcnt  year  would  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

Beet  and  cane  sugar  producers  of  this 
country,  including  Hawaii,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico,  would  receive 
a  quota  of  5,810.000  tons.  The  Philip- 
pine Islands  would  receive  a  quota  of 
1,050,000.  Under  previous  laws,  which 
were  reenacted.  other  countries  would 
receive  quotas  totaling  11,332  tons.  That 
accounts  for  6.871.332  tons.  If  we  deduct 
that  sum  from  9,700.000  which  is  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption,  2.828,- 
668  tons  remains,  of  which  Cuba's  allo- 
cation would  be  1.634,122  tons.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  countries  named  would 
receive  quotas  totaling  1,194,546  tons. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ixrlnted  at 
this  pK>int  in  the  Record  a  table  setting 
forth  those  figures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ttmi 

KsUmatod  U.S.  conramptkm  or  nirrmt  y«ar.  0. 700. ooo 

Allocated  w  follows: 

l>oniesUr  produf»r» 8,  SIO.  000 

KoputOic  oUbe  rhaiiipine  lalaads 1,OM.OOO 

Others-- _ 11.332 


.Totol„ «,871.6a8 


BaiMM*  Ik  iNvira  dMrlbotiiMi 

2,6»,6as 

DlstribotrtMMtowi: 

Country 
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Tcru ^... 

Domlntcan  Republic 

Motir"0 ...^._..__..„ 

Urazil 

UritlKh  West  Indies 

6.71 
6.71 
6.71 
6.17 
6. 16 
L4I 
1.34 
I.0« 
l.Oft 
.86 

.m 

.M 
.71 
.71 
.71 
.71 
.U 
.3M 
.3S 
.U 
.35 
.36 

180.804 
186.604 
166. 906 
1601166 
66,  «4 

.\u5trnlia ,    . 

lU'i  ullic  o(  China. 

66.664 

36,076 

Krrnrh  Wet  Indies 

39,  «M 

Colombia.,     . „,.. 

66,664 

Nicararua 

Costa  Rica 

Ecuador . . ...... 

24.666 
24.866 
M.S6I 

India 

()uat(  mitln 

ao.6M 

20.064 

an,0M 

.'■'outh  A  nca.... ......._...... 

ao,(iM 

''  i'l  >"■■•         ,. , . ....... 

y\  -n  vBdor... 

I'ljii-  uajr .._. 

1  rii.  Ji  Honduras.......... 

liWS 
10,  IR3 

V.WUI 

Kl;i  I>Ianil^ 

».900 

Netbe:  lunds 

9.960 

fiibtotal 

Cuba 

4Z23 

R7.77 

1,  l<M.M« 
1,  (Hi,  122 

Total _ 

loaoo 

2.K»,efi6 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
tell  me  why  Argentina  received  no  quota? 
Was  that  subject  discussed  in  any  way? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
bill  assigned  no  quota  to  Argentina.  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Brazil.  Ecuador, 
French  West  Indies,  AustrtOla,  Para- 
guay, India.  South  Africa.  Mauritius. 
British  Honduras,  and  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  Senate  conferees  fought  to  elim- 
inate all  of  those  countries  that  were 
not  included  in  the  Senate  bill.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  Senators  question 
should  be  asked  In  the  House.  The 
House  bill  contained  that  provision. 
The  Senate  bill  did  not. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand.  I 
merely  wished  to  ascertain  the  reason. 
I  did  not  know  whether  It  was  an  over- 
sight or  what  had  happened.  A  num- 
ber of  countries  that  had  not  had  quo- 
tas heretofore  have  now  been  given 
quotas,  as  I  understand.  Argentina  had 
no  quota  heretofore  and  she  Is  not  given 
even  a  token  quota  now.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  Argentina  should  have 
at  least  a  token  quota,  as  some  of  the 
other  countries  were  given.  I  do  not 
know  whether  It  Is  quite  proper  to  single 
Argentina  out  or,  by  circumstances,  al- 
low her  to  be  singled  out  as  the  only 
South  American  country  not  to  receive 
a  quota  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  there  Is 
a  reason. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
the  House  of  Representatives  yielded  on 
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Argentina,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
hoping  they  would  take  all  the  rest  of  the 
countries  out,  too.  But  the  House  con- 
ferees became  adamant  and  would  not 
yield  on  the  remainder.  We  reduced  the 
number  of  countries  as  much  as  we 
could. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator tlutt  we  went  to  conference  with  a 
Senate  bill  that  provided  an  assignment 
of  2.600,000  tons  of  sugar  on  a  global 
basis— on  a  flrst-come-first-served  ba- 
sis— without  any  premiums.  We  came 
back  from  the  conference  with  a  bill  that 
would  assign  1,635,000  tons  on  that  basis. 
The  Senate  conferees  were  compelled 
to  yield  on  roughly  600.000  tons.  The 
House  conferees  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  ibe  extent  of  about  1.635,000  tons. 
That  was  the  main  point  in  the  con- 
ference. Perhaps  the  House  conferees 
should  have  yielded  more  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  countries  and  less  with  re- 
gard to  Argentina. 

I  hope  that  if  the  bill  works  out  in  a 
way  tliat  the  adminislration  feels  is  not 
proi;>er  and  that  there  should  be  some 
provision  for  Argentina,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  send  us  a  recommendation  so 
that  we  can  make  a  provision  for  Argen- 
tina. My  best  understanding  is  that 
there  would  be  no  real  opposition  on  the 
Hoiise  side  to  such  a  provision.  At  least 
a  great  majority  of  the  Representatives 
in  the  House  would  go  along  with  such 
a  proposal. 

There  is  so  much  involved  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Including  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  so  many  things  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  about  which  I  am  cer- 
tain we  are  right.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  conference  report,  and 
that  if  we  are  wrong  with  regard  to 
Argentina,  that  the  error  will  be  cor- 
rected at  a  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beUeve  the  con- 
ferees did  a  marvelous  job.  I  commend 
them.  I  think  we  are  all  very  much 
gratified  at  the  measure  of  success  the 
conferees  finally  had  in  bringing  in  the 
conference  report.  There  is  no  criticism 
at  all  from  my  standpoint.  But,  unless 
there  Is  some  reason  about  which  I  do 
not  know,  we  should  not  leave  Argentina 
standing  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  We 
should  not  appear  to  have  slighted 
Argentina,  because  I  am  sure  that  was 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress.  I  canru>t 
conceive  that  wc  intended  to  do  anything 
like  that. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  our  making 
the  record  now,  the  President  will  take 
some  action  to  indicate  clearly  that  the 
conference  report  was.  after  all,  the  re- 
sult of  a  tug  of  war  and  a  compromise, 
and  that  we  did  the  very  best  we  could. 
If  he  has  the  authority  to  make  some 
adjustment,  I  hope  that  such  an  adjust- 
ment will  be  made  promptly  so  that  our 
attitude  toward  Argentina  as  comjjared 
to  other  South  American  countries  will 
not  l>e  misunderstood. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Presi- 
dent feels  the  same  way  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  about  the  question, 
he  will  make  that  recommendation  and 
this  Senator  win  be  glad  to  support  it. 
But  at  the  time  we  were  in  conference, 
as  I  pointed  out  previously,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  supporting  the  adminis- 


tration   position.    The    House    confer- 
ees  

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Since  the  confer- 
ees had  to  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Permit  me 
to  make  the  following  point:  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  were  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  up  to  that 
moment.  The  House  conferees  were  at 
war  with  the  administration's  position. 
The  first  motion  that  the  House  confer- 
ees made  was  to  send  all  the  administra- 
tion advisers  out  of  the  room.  On  the 
question  of  permitting  one  country  to 
have  a  new  quota  and  letting  some  other 
country  come  under  a  quota,  the  advis- 
ers are  in  no  position  to  advise.  The 
House  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  theory  of  the  separation  of  free  and 
coequal  branches  of  the  Government, 
with  the  result  that  they  did  not  want 
any  administrative  advisers  in  the  room, 
and  for  good  reason. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator  knows,  is  there  any  reason  why, 
if  we  are  going  to  let  all  the  other  covm- 
tries  come  in,  why  Argentina  should  be 
excluded? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son for  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  I  would 
say  that  if  we  are  to  assign  a  quota  to 
Paraguay  and  Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dor and  Brazil  and  Ecuador  and  Colom- 
bia and  India  and  South  Africa  and 
British  Honduras  and  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Argentina  certainly  can  make  as  good  a 
case  as  many  of  them  for  being  included. 
Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
think.  The  record  should  be  made  clear 
in  the  Senate  that  Argentina  is  not  be- 
ing singled  out  by  the  Senate,  with  any 
idea  of  penalizing  her,  or  by  way  of  re- 
taliation, or  anything  like  that.  Such 
an  erroneous  impression  should  not  go 
out  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  will  be  something  that  the 
administration  will  have  to  look  into. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  so.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  more  interest  in  Ar- 
gentina than  in  any  other  South  Amer- 
ican country.  At  the  same  time.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  single  out  one  country 
and  treat  that  country  in  a  way  different 
from  that  in  which  we  treat  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

If  we  prove  to  be  in  error  about  this 
matter.  I  would  be  glad  to  help,  on  any 
reasonable  basis,  in  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, to  modify  any  error  that  we  might 
have  made  here. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  we  have  pretty 
well  covered  the  Argentina  situation. 
As  I  imderstand,  the  Senate  conferees 
got  as  far  as  having  Argentina  stricken. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  Mauri- 
tius, also.  We  took  Mauritius  out  of  the 
bill  completely. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  the  bomb,  we 
might  say.  struck,  and  that  was  as  far 
as  the  conferees  could  get  on  that 
subject. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  what  was  available 
to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  countries,  and 
also  in  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
premium  payments  these  countries  would 
get.  So  far  as  the  quota  that  would  be 
assigned  to  the  countries  which  were 
obtaining  quotas  for  the  first  time  is  con- 
cerned, that  was  a  case  of  the  House 
defending  its  position,  with  the  Senate 
trying  to  take  them  all  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  we  have  gone 
into  the  Argentine  matter  for  a  half 
hour  now  in  the  debate.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  what  happened.  Before  I  ask  the 
Senator  another  question,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  Senate  conferees  did 
a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  appreciate 
the  Senators  statement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  part  in  the  accomplishment.  What 
the  conference  committee  did  was  out- 
standing. By  and  large  I  feel  that  the 
viewpoint  of  the  S«iate  was  sustained 
at  least  so  far  as  the  conference  bill 
expresses  our  point  of  view. 

There  is  one  item  in  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested.  In  the  original 
House  bill  there  were  temporary  alloca- 
tions made  of  1,250,000  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar.  I  opposed  this  temporary  alloca- 
tion for  two  reasons:  First,  I  felt  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  temporary  alloca- 
tion, because  once  we  make  it  it  becomes 
permanent  in  the  mind  of  the  recipient. 
Second,  having  assigned  the  quota,  it  no 
longer  is  a  plurii  which  we  can  dangle 
before  people  who  may  become  disen- 
chanted with  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba, 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  reestab- 
lish themselves  ecwiomically  through  the 
cane  sugar  industry,  which  is  the  only 
method  they  have,  even  though  it  may 
take  years.   Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course; 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  premium  payments 
are  made.  If  the  premium  payments 
are  no  longer  made,  they  will  have  to  sell 
at  the  world  market  price.  However,  so 
long  as  the  premium  payments  remain 
in  effect,  then,  of  course,  if  Cuba  were  a 
friendly  nation,  as  she  has  been  in  the 
past  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  Cuban  cane  industry  could 
receive  the  large  amounts  of  premium 
payments  on  their  great  sales  of  sugar 
to  the  United  States,  as  in  the  past.  I 
salute  the  Senator  for  trying  to  main- 
tain that  situation,  so  that  a  free  Cuba 
could  again  have  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  allocation  of  the  sugar  sales  in  the 
United  States  on  a  premiimi  basis,  as  it 
had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Even  if  the  sugar  were 
not  sold  on  a  premium  basis,  it  would 
still  mean  a  market  for  the  Cuban  sugar 
when  the  premium  had  worked  itself  out. 
It  is  not  Cuba's  allotment  now;  it  is 
what  used  to  be  the  Cuban  quota,  which 
we  are  segregating  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  two  sets  of  fig- 
ures before  me.  One  set  of  figures  shows 
Mexico  receiving  an  allotment  of  80.108 
tons  under  the  present  law.  Then  I 
have  another  set  of  figures  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  staff.  Those  figures 
show    95,409   tons.     Does   the    Senator 
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know  which  of  these  figiires  are  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  95.409 
tons  were  the  original  quota  for  Mexico. 
Under  the  conference  report  the  quota 
would  be  190.000  tons. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  that  Mexico  has 
doubled  its  quota  for  this  year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  notice,  in  checking 
these  figures,  that  there  are  other  coun- 
tries which  have  done  comparably  well. 
Can  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  give 
any  particular  reason  why  Mexico,  in  its 
present  attitude  toward  the  United 
States — even  though  the  President  has 
spent  a  weekend  there — should  be  en- 
titled to  double  its  quota? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  what  I  think.  The  House 
originally  provided  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  provided  even 
more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Our  ef- 
fort was  to  reduce  it  below  that  figure. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  95,000.  We  would  have  been 
happy  to  settle  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  original  bill  the 
House  provided  a  quota  of  95,000,  plus 
200,000,  pl\is  a  temporary  quota  of 
150.000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  brings  up  a  ques- 
tion in  which  I  am  very  much  concerned. 
I  never  begrudge  anyone  making  a  living. 
However,  we  have  reached  the  place  in 
the  enactment  of  sugar  legislation  which 
presents  the  question  of  how  far  we 
should  go  when  we  observe  iseople  in 
Washington,  representing  foreign  gov- 
ernments on  a  contingency  basis,  acting 
the  way  they  do.  In  my  opinion  it  rep- 
resents a  poor  concept  of  law  and  a  very 
poor  principle  of  legislation.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
should  be  lobbied  by  every  interest  in 
the  country.  There  is  an  effort  to  serve 
a  proper  function  in  a  situation  lilte  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  grave  questions  are 
raised  as  to  the  function  that  is  served 
when  pressure  is  exerted  when  the  un- 
dertaking Is  to  see  how  much  can  be 
cleaved  off  or  how  much  can  be  gotten 
out  of  Uncle  Sam  for  an  individual  coun- 
try, particularly  when  that  is  done  on  a 
contingency  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  the  Sen- 
ator's information  I  should  state  that 
the  Senate  did  not  yield  to  any  such 
pressure  as  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  that,  of 
course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senate 
did  not  add  an  extra  ton.  unless  we  talk 
about  the  10,000  tons  that  eventually  got 
into  the  bill  for  Ireland.  Aside  from  a 
few  tons  for  Ireland,  the  Senate  did  not 
yield  anything. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  principle  involved,  when  we  see 
people  who  represent  foreign  countries 
whose  interests  are  absolutely  inimical 
or  at  least  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  operating  as  they  do,  and 
doing  it  on  a  contingency  basis,  as  they 
have  done  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing proposal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  ob- 
serve that  their  interests  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  conflict  with  the  interests  of 


our  coxmtry.  In  this  respect,  I  am  de- 
fending the  House  position.  I  have 
heard  it  said  so  often  I  might  as  well 
say  it  to  the  Senator,  let  us  be  fair.  The 
fact  is  that  there  Is  a  large  voliune  of 
precedent  in  legislative  history  behind 
the  writing  of  quotas  into  the  law  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  this  Is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  we  ought  to  be 
doing.  I  believe  that  the  Nation  should 
speak  with  a  single  voice.  Only  the 
President  should  recommend  what  our 
foreign  policy  should  be.  After  he  does, 
we  should  undertake  to  say  whether  we 
think  he  is  right  or  wrong  about  It. 

Historically,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  write  in  the  proposed 
quotas,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  would  have  the  same  privilege. 
When  the  Senate  committee  undertook 
to  write  in  the  quotas  in  recent  years,  it 
was  done  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration;  in  other  words,  we  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  President  would  rec(Hn- 
mend  to  us.  So  long  as  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  conference. 
I  cannot  recall  that  we  have  undertaken 
to  vary  from  what  the  administration 
recommended  as  a  proper  arrangement. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  recall  very  well  the 
traditional  arrangements  between  both 
bodies  on  this  matter.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  entire  body  of  conferees  have  effected 
an  excellent  compromise.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  the  bill  should  be  enacted,  and 
enacted  at  once,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
any  further  hiatus  between  the  expira- 
tion of  the  old  law  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  Judg- 
ment is  that  if  we  consider  the  bill  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  the  best  sugar  bill  we  will  ever  have 
passed.  It  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  point  out  objection- 
able features,  like  those  the  Senator  has 
stated  there  are  in  the  bill,  it  Is  at  least 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  compared 
with  the  previous  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  depreciates  himself  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  a  little 
too  much;  because  while  they  did  give 
away  600,000  tons,  roughly,  under  the 
Senate  position  1,635,000  tons  are  still 
retained.  This  is  an  amount  larger  than 
was  available  under  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  the  Senate.  No  doubt  there  was 
much  discussion  of  this  point,  but  the 
Senator  did  well  to  retain  that  provision. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  We  have  re- 
tained 2y2  times  as  much  as  we  yielded, 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  involved 
is  concerned,  between  premium  pay- 
ments and  nonpremium  payments. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  complimenting 
the  Senate  conferees  upon  having  worked 
out  a  far  better  piece  of  legislation  than 
I  thought  was  possible.  I  think  they 
have  reached  an  excellent  solution. 


I  wish  to  ask  one  question:  What 
formula  is  used  now  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  the  domestic  allotment  as 
between  c&ne  sugar  and  beet  sugar?  Is 
it  the  same  formula  as  was  used  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assimie  the 
formula  will  be  the  same.  The  bill  does 
not  touch  that  phase.  The  only  thing 
the  bill  provides  on  that  subject  is  that 
65,000  tons  a  year  shall  be  reserved  for 
new  areas.  This  is,  of  course,  larger 
than  the  50,000  tons  which  the  House 
provided. 

The  committee  had  in  mind  that  that 
amount  would  go  to  beet-sugar  mills.  It 
might  be  enough  to  make  possible  the 
building  of  two  new  sugar  mills  a  year. 
As  a  Senator  from  a  cane-sugar-produc- 
ing State,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
that.  I  believe  all  the  Increased  produc- 
tion per  acreage  will  be  in  beet-produc- 
ing States.  They  will  get  most  of  the 
increase.  Perhaps  there  will  be  some  In- 
crease in  the  cane-sugar-producing 
States.  We  believe  that  that  Increase 
will  go  mostly  to  Florida,  not  to 
Louisiana. 

But  we  did  not  seek  to  provide  a  for- 
mula for  the  distribution.  Usually  about 
90  percent  of  the  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion has  been  bectsugar,  and  10  percent 
has  been  cane  sugar,  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  We  expect  to 
maintain  that  proportion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  proportion  is  nine-tenths  to 
one-tenth.  The  figuring  by  tenths  re- 
lated to  the  time  before  Hawaii  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  Including  Ha- 
waiian cane,  the  percentage  is  about 
one-fourth  to  three-fourths. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  So 
the  formula  will  be  about  the  same  as  it 
always  has  been? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  we  did 
not  touch  that.  That  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  com- 
plaining about  that  factor.  I  can  appre- 
ciate why  the  Senator  from  North  I>a- 
kota  has  raised  the  question.  Not  being 
a  member  of  the  committee,  he  would  not 
want  to  have  North  Dakota  prejudiced. 
But  this  provision  would  not  have  that 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  A  few  importers  in  New 
York  import  refined  sugar  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Canada.  I  gather  that  the 
continuation  of  those  imports,  which 
amount  to  about  5,500  tons  a  year,  will 
be  cut  off  by  the  adoption  of  the  House 
language.  The  clerk  of  the  conference 
has  directed  my  attention  to  a  provision 
at  the  foot  of  page  6  of  the  conference 
report  on  that  subject. 

My  question  is,  first,  to  confirm  that 
that  is  so,  and  the  reason  for  it;  and  sec- 
ond, to  ask  a  question  which  those  peo- 
ple have  put  to  me.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  can  help  with  that;  per- 
haps he  cannot. 

It  is  the  fear  of  the  New  York  im- 
porters that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  seek  to  make  this  part  of  the 
act  retroactive,  so  that  even  if  the  im- 
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porters  could  get  semi  of  the  sugar  Into 
the  United  States  in  the  next  few  days, 
before  the  bill  became  law.  the  entry 
of  it  would  be  invalidated  for  some  rea- 
son. That  seems  inconceivable  to  me. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  not 
tmderstood  In  the  conference  that  any- 
thing In  the  act  would  be  retroactive.  I 
do  not'know  of  any  basis  on  which  that 
would  be  the  case.  I  could  be  proved 
wrong  by  the  express  wording  of  some 
section  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    It  is  not  the  Intent? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Not  so  far 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Sante  conferees 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Win  the  Senator  give 
the  rationale  which  dictated  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  type  of  import? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  more 
raw  sugar  that  is  imported  into  and  re- 
fined in  the  United  States,  the  more  Jobs 
and  the  more  business  the  American 
sugar  refiners  are  able  to  have  in  refin- 
ing sugar.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  House 
provision  which  was  agreed  to.  As  I 
recall,  this  was  a  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills.  In  a  long, 
hard  fought  conference,  extending  over 
days,  a  conference  which  at  times  be- 
came acrimonious,  this  was  one  of  the 
Instances  in  which  the  Senate  conferees 
were  able  to  agree  with  the  House  and 
took  the  House  position,  although  on 
something  of  this  sort  someone  gains 
and  someone  loses. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  So  far  as  we  In  New 
York  are  concerned,  our  refineries  gained 
very  definitely  from  the  provision  which 
relates  to  the  elimination  of  the  250,000 
tons  of  reflnec  sugar  which  could  other- 
wise have  been  imported  if  the  Cuban 
situation  had  remained  intact.  That 
comes  out  of  the  Senate  version,  inci- 
dentally. Perhaps,  therefore,  it  was  a 
compensatory  provision.  That  is,  the 
Senate  having  prevailed  in  terms  of 
250.000  tons,  the  House  provision  pre- 
vailed with  reference  to  this  rather 
minor  tonnage,  but  which  does  effect 
some  New  York  importers. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  this,  but 
I  wanted  to  get  to  the  point,  first,  of  the 
rationale  that  these  people  will  not  feel 
that  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  them ; 
and  second — what  I  hardly  felt  would 
be  the  case — they  need  have  no  fear  of 
retroactivity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lonlslana.  When  we 
allow  more  production  to  our  domestic 
beet  growers,  we  then  are  compelled  to 
reduce  the  Importation  of  white  sugar. 
Cane  sugar  is  produced  as  raw  sugar 
and  is  refined.  Beet  sugar  is  refined. 
If  more  beet  sugar  is  to  be  produced  in 
this  country,  necesssarily  it  is  white 
sugar.  Thct  being  the  case,  by  pro- 
ducing moro  beet  sugar,  necessarily  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  refined  cane  sugar 
imported  in*^  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  New  York  sugar  refiners  having 
gained  somijthing  appreciable  in  terms 
of  employment  because  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  250,000  tons. 
It  was  not  anexpected  that  these  small 
Importers  M(ould  have  to  give  up  some- 
thing, and  that  this  was  the  compromise 
that  was  reiched? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  that  is 
how  it  worked  out.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor will  find  that  there  Is  nothing  retro- 
active. Once  the  importer*  have  received 
their  sugar,  they  can  refine  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  report  of  the  conference. 
I,  too,  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  other  conferees 
for  an  excellent  report.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  before  us  a  report  on  a 
sugar  Wll  which  will  be  far  superior  to 
anything  we  have  had  up  to  this  point. 
I  also  wish  to  agree  with  what  has 
been  said  by  a  number  of  other  Senators 
about  the  elimination  of  Argentina, 
when  other  Latin -American  countries 
were  Included.  I  think  something 
should  be  done  to  rectify  that  oversight, 
or  elimination. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  that  if 
the  conference  report  shall  now  be 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, some  immediate  action  would  be 
forthcoming  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
Argentina  in  another  way,  through 
another  legislative  vehicle  outside  the 
sugar  bill  itself? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand that  such  an  effort  will  be  made. 
I  do  not  ask  any  Senator  to  commit  him- 
self to  it,  but  I  understand  there  will  be 
such  an  effort,  based  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  of  what  the  overall 
effect  might  be  when  he  considers  the 
quotas  for  additional  countries.  I  was 
against  including  new  quotas  for  any 
new  countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  very  great  difBculties  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  conference  committee 
must  have  been  faced  when  they  went 
into  the  conference  and  had  to  face  the 
doughty  and  Intrepid  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  whose  views  on  these 
matters  are  well  known  and  often  have 
been  stated.  Go  I  do  not  criticize  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  not  having 
gotten  a  better  deal  than  he  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  did. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
I  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  greatly  interested  In 
obtaining  sugar  for  its  consumers  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  for  basically  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  sugar-consuming  State, 
although  a  few  sugar  refineries  are 
located  in  the  Commonwealth.  But 
basically  Pennsylvania  is  interested  in 
obtaining  sugar  at  as  low  a  price  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course  I  understand  that  the 
Interests  of  the  beet-sugar  and  the  cane- 
sugar  producing  States  are  different 
from  the  interests  of  our  State  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

It  Is  my  understanding — and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  correct 
me  If  I  am  in  error — that  under  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  administration — 
for  which  I  voted  wltti  some  reluctance. 


because  of  the  increase  it  provided  in  the 
domestic  production — ^the  Cuban  quota 
was  to  be  transferred  to  a  world  quota, 
instead  of  being  allocated  to  particular 
countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
the  conference  report,  of  the  25  coun- 
tries to  which  the  House  committee  had 
assigned  quotas,  23  still  would  get 
quotas? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  was 
a  difference,  as  between  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bin. 

In  terms  of  tons 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss the  tons  later  on,  but  at  this  time 
I  prefer  to  discuss  the  number  of  corm- 
tries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Numerically, 
more  countries  will  receive  quotas.  But 
let  me  show  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania some  of  the  progress  we  made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shaU  be  very  happy  to 
listen  to  the  Senator.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not,  that  the  House  version  of  the 
bin  made  assignments  to  25  countries; 
and  the  President  did  not  want  assign- 
ments made  to  any  countries;  and  the 
conference  report  makes  assignments  to 
23  coimtries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotii&iana.  That  is  cor- 
rect—that far.  But.  In  addition,  the 
House  assigned  temporary  quotas, 
amounting  to  approximately  1,500,000 
tons,  I  believe,  to  many  of  the  countries 
which  would  receive  quotas  for  the  first 
time,  and  perhaps  to  some  countries 
which  already  had  had  quotas  assigned 
to  them.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
successful  in  putting  aU  the  temporary 
quotas  under  the  so-called  global  ar- 
rangement, for  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  voted,  and  for  which  I,  too, 
voted.  I  may  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nevertheless,  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture proceeded  to  deal  with  a  field 
which,  in  my  opinion,  at  least.  Is  one 
which  should  be  exclusively  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  more  or  less  assigned 
sugar  quotas  to  25  cotintries,  over  the 
objection  of  the  administration;  and  the 
conference  report  assigns  quotas  to  23 
of  those  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  WeU,  the 
conference  report  stiU  provides  quotas; 
but  under  the  conference  report  the 
damage  is  not  anything  like  as  great  as 
it  was  when  we  started  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  doubt  that  is 
true.  Nevertheless,  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  that  the  assign- 
ment of  those  quotas  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  which  affects  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  WeU,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows,  the 
President  does  not  want  any  quotas  at 
all  assigned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  President  does 
not  want  any  quotas  assigned,  and  if  we 
do  not  want  any  quotas  assigned,  I 
^ould  like  to  have  the  matter  dealt  with. 
In  the  interest  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  by  someone  who  has 
considei-able  knowledge  of  this  area  and 
can  deal  properly  with  It. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  I  said 
the  President  does  not  want  any  quotas 
at  all  assigned,  I  may  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent recognizes  that  some  of  these  coun- 
tries have  had  quotas  in  the  past,  and 
were  expecting  to  have  them  again.  So, 
rather  than  cut  them  off  immediately, 
the  President  thought  their  quotas 
should  be  phased  out — reduced  by  f>er- 
haps  20  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  However,  certainly  the 
President  did  not  want  countries  which 
had  not  had  quotas  before  to  receive 
them  now.  Yet  that  is  what  the  confer- 
ence ret)ort  does. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
the  House  committee  decided,  and  that 
Is  what  the  House  voted  for.  We  did  the 
very  best  we  could  to  prevent  the  in- 
clusion of  new  quota  assignments  in  the 
conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
we  dropped  only  two  countries  from  the 
Ust.  But  when  we  consider  the  impact 
on  consumers,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
obtaining  sugar  at  as  low  a  price  as  [>os- 
sible,  ij^  is  correct  to  state  that  for  every 
ton  we  conceded  under  the  premium 
basis,  We  managed  to  get  2>4  tons  re- 
moved from  the  premium  basis.  So  we 
made  a  great  amount  of  headway  In  the 
direction  the  President  was  advocating, 
and.  I  suppose,  in  the  direction  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  advocate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  state  how  many  new  countries 
were  awarded  quotas  by  the  House,  in 
the  bill  it  passed,  although  they  did  not 
have  quotas  last  year? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Fourteen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Was  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  able  to  determine,  as  a  result 
of  the  conference,  what  was  the  ration- 
ale for  granting  quotas  to  the  14  new 
countries?  Is  there  some  high  foreign 
policy  reason  which  affected  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture? Did  they  think  that  provision 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  or  was  it 
simply  the  result  of  some  gigantic  lobby 
deal? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  no  one 
said  the  latter;  and  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
would  not  have  suggested  that  to  the 
House  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, if  he  had  been  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, unless  he  wanted  to  break  up  the 
conference  completely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Loiiisiana  is  very  brave. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  brave, 
but  I  recognize  the  situation  as  It  existed 
there.  The  House  took  the  position  that 
there  is  not  a  world  siu^lus  of  sugar, 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  may  be  a  short- 
age. Having  determined  that,  the  House 
undertook  to  determine  which  sugar - 
producing  countries  were  friendly  to  us 
and  could  be  relied  upon  to  supply  us 
with  sugar  in  the  event  we  encountered 
trouble. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  knows 
that  there  have  been  times  when  it  was 
difflcult  to  obtain  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  During  World  War  I,  the  price 
rose  as  high  as  26  cents  a  pound.  I  be- 
lieve; and  at  that  time  the  dollar  would 
purchase  a  great  deal  more  than  it  will 
now. 


But  this  was  the  best  Judgment  which 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  saw  fit 
to  give  us.  after  that  committee  had  had 
a  chance  to  study  the  matter  and  confer 
with  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
and  others.  It  was  not  my  position;  but 
let  me  say  that  if  there  had  been  a  writ- 
ten record  of  what  was  said  in  the  con- 
ference ro(Mn,  I  believe  it  could  be  found 
that  the  House  conferees  expressed 
themselves — and  with  some  considerable 
logic — in  almost  as  complete  disagree- 
ment with  the  logic  behind  the  Senate's 
PKJsition  as  the  Senate  conferees  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  disagreement  with 
the  logic  betiind  the  position  taken  by 
the  House — and  much  of  it  with  con- 
siderable appeal  to  some  groups.  For 
instance,  I  refer  to  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Department  could 
not  be  tnisted  to  handle  such  matters  in 
ways  which  would  best  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  House  committee 
members  took  the  position  that  they  were 
better  able  to  handle  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  than  is  the 
State  Department,  insofar  as  the  allo- 
cation of  Ettigar  is  concerned?  Is  that 
about  what  their  argument  boiled  down 
to? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  in  some 
Instances.  I  did  not  agree  with  that.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  hear  much  criti- 
cism, from  time  to  time,  of  our  foreign 
policy;  and  it  Ls  very  easy  to  pick  out 
some  phase  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 
contend  that  in  that  connection  the 
State  Department  is  failing  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  many  of  the  14  new 
nations  which  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  undertook  to  give  quotas  to 
are  still  going  to  get  quotas  under  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Twelve.  Of 
course,  some  will  not  get  as  much  as  the 
House  wanted  to  provide. 

Mr.  CLARK.    So  the  Senate  was  able 
to  cut  out  two? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Does  the  Senator  recall 
which  two? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mauritius 
and  Argentina. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Could  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  rationale  of  the  House  was 
in  not  standing  firm  in  insisting  that 
Mauritius  and  Argentina  should  be  given 
the  same  quota  as  those  countries  that 
some  of  us  feel  are  not  as  deserving,  and 
in  not  giving  those  countries  the  same 
treatment  and  most-favored-nation 
treatment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  can  only 
say  that  those  of  us  on  the  Senate  side 
felt  that  if  we  could  have,  we  would  have 
taken  them  all  out  and  would  have  re- 
duced the  premiums  by  20  percent  a  year 
for  all  countries,  even  those  historically 
getting  them.  We  could  not  take  them 
all  out.  Some  of  the  countries  receiving 
sugar  quotas  that  are  temporary  or  per- 
manent under  this  legislation  had  re- 
ductions of  as  much  as  90  percent  as 
compared  with  what  the  House  provided 
for  those  countries. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  said  a  few  moments  ago 
there  were  slightly  more  than  2  million 
tons  of  sugar  in  global  quotas  as  the 


Senate  passed  the  bill,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  come  back  with  1.600,000  tons 
Intact.  Is  that  correct?  I  thought  I  so 
understood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  my 
impression.  I  would  like  the  right  to 
correct  that  statement.  Some  of  these 
figures  may  not  be  completely  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  did 
make  that  statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  how  the  Sena- 
tor will  reconcile  that  statement  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cooley, 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, as  reported  in  the  Conobissional 
Record  for  June  30.  He  was  address- 
ing himself  to  the  conference  report  and 
the  Members  of  the  House.    He  said: 

I  point  out  to  the  Hoiiae  that  more  than 
a    million    tons    allocated    by    the    commit- 
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He  is  referring  now  to  his  committee — 

on  this  country-by-country  ba«lB,  changes 
affecting  only  135.000  tons  of  these  alloca- 
tions were  made  in  the  conference. 

That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  little 
inconsistent  with  the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  like 
to  check  the  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Suppose  the  Senator 
takes  time  to  check  the  figures.  I  am 
sure  that  later  in  the  debate  he  will  be 
able  to  give  us  the  accurate  details. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
enough  figures  before  me  to  compile  a 
statistical  index.  This  Is  a  complicated 
subject. 

Under  the  global  quotas,  there  would 
be  1.635.000  tons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  the  con- 
ference report  provides? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
what  came  out  of  conference.  The 
House  did  not  have  any  of  it  in  its  ver- 
sion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Going  into  conference, 
how  much  did  the  Senate  provide? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wiU  try  to 
provide  the  Senator  with  the  figures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  U  the  Senator  wUl  in- 
dulge me  further,  and  this  will  be  my 
last  line  of  Inquiry — the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  very  patient  and 
very  courteoiis,  as  he  always  is — I  am 
interested  at  the  grave  concern  of  some 
of  our  colleagues  about  the  failure  to 
give  an  allotment  of  10.000  tons  to 
Argentina,  which  when  the  bill  was 
passed  last  year  was  to  help  a  strug- 
gUng  democracy  rule,  which  now  has — 
temporarily  we  hope — a  regime  permit- 
ted to  continue  In  office  at  the  sufferance 
of  the  military.  Some  of  our  colleagues 
have  said  much  about  the  10, 000- ton 
quota,  but  I  have  not  heard  anything 
said  about  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
what  might  happen  to  that  Latin  Ameri- 
can country,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
great  effort  by  the  people  and  a  dictator- 
ship has  been  ousted.  The  Dominican 
Republic  now  has  a  democratic  system 
of  government  which  it  seems  to  me 
vitally  needs  the  help  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States,  and  yet  no- 
body speaks  out  in  support  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  have  an  article  in  my  hand  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Dominicans  Fear  Internal  Crisis  Over 


Sugar    Quota   Cut    by    United    States" 
which  states 

White  Houi«  and  State  Department  of- 
ficials worked  throughout  the  weekend  here 
trying  to  aveit  a  major  crisis  in  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  tlie  Dominiclan  Republic  over 
this  country's  new  sugar  legislation. 

The  new  Sugar  Act  approved  yesterday 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sched- 
uled for  Senate  action  tomorrow  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  Dominican  officials,  greatly 
reduce  their  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  struggling  to 
carry  out  a  tiansltlon  to  democracy  and  to 
move  toward  txulc  reforms  after  three  dec- 
ades of  dictatorship,  fears  that  this  would 
lead  to  an  economic  collapse  and  a  political 
upheaval  that  would  favor  the  pro-Commu- 
nist elements  In  the  cotmtry. 

There  is  m  lich  more  to  the  same  effect, 
which  I  shall  refer  to  later  when  I  get 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Was  the  plight  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public discussed  in  the  conference  at  all, 
and  why  was  not  some  quota  adopted  to 
help  keep  this  Government  in  some 
shape,  if  we  ^ire  going  to  help  everybody 
else  fighting  on  our  side? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wish  the 
Senator  would  not  hit  me  with  these 
one-two  attacks,  one  from  the  right  and 
one  from  thi  left.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Argentina.  Our  bill  cuts  out 
Argentina  f'om  a  quota.  Then  the 
Senator  com<>s  back  and  attacks  me  with 
respect  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
wanting  It  to  have  some  of  the  quota. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  My 
position  has  been  inconsistent.  So  has 
the  Senator  ^.  The  Senator  and  I  both 
wanted  to  have  no  quotas;  he  came  back 
with  about  'J3  quotas,  some  for  coun- 
tries which  do  not  deserve  to  have  them ; 
others  may  deserve  them  but  are  not 
getting  them 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  look  at  the  amounts,  he  will 
see  that  we  held  two-thirds  of  what  we 
went  after.  After  all,  in  a  conference, 
in  order  to  ret  an  agreement,  we  must 
give  something.  | 

Under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
the  Dominica  n  Republic  would  have  had 
111,000.  Under  the  House  version  of  the 
bin  it  would  liave  350.000.  We  came  out 
with  190.000  tons,  which  is  160.000  tons 
less  than  the  high  figure  of  the  bill.  I 
suppose  the  JSenator  is  now  supporting 
the  foreign  pjlicy  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  when  It  puts  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  the  high  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  tills  morning,  under  the  con- 
ference report  the  Dominican  Republic 
would  be  awarded  190.000  tons  annually, 
or  95,000  tons  for  the  second  half  of  1962, 
which  compares  with  476,000  tons  that 
the  Dominicans  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  as 
its  share  of  ^he  permanent  quota  and 
temporary  assignment  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

So  it  seem^  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  a  terrible  economic  slap  in  the 
face  at  the  Dominican  Republic.  I  do 
not  want  to  argue  with  the  Senator. 
My  question  is,  was  it  discussed  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  making  a  very  misleading  statement. 


The  article  the  Senator  read  tends  to 
mislead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  is 
not  accusing  me  of  misleading. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  FrcMn  hear- 
ing this  discussion,  one  would  gain  the 
impression  that  the  Dominicans  had  a 
quota  of  480,000  tons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No ;  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  might 
have  sent  us  that  much,  and  I  assume 
they  did,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  tney  had  a  quota  of  only  111,157 
tons.  What  this  Nation  bought  over  and 
above  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Cuba 
did  not  fulfill  the  allotment  given  to  her. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  same  conditions 
obtain  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Domin- 
icans can  still  sell  us  sugar  over  and 
above  this  quota.  We  are  talking  about 
what  they  sell  us  on  a  statutory  premi- 
um price  basis. 

So  far  as  selling  sugar  to  the  United 
States  at  the  world  market  price  is  con- 
cerned, they  can  come  in  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis  and  sell  us  a  great  deal 
more  sugar  than  they  did  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  true  no  one 
was  concerned  about  the  Dominican  Re- 
public's sugar  quota.  I  spoke  out  during 
the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 
I  called  the  White  House  In  regard  to  It. 
I  called  the  State  Department  in  regard 
to  it.  I  have  been  very  much  upset 
about  the  attitude  which  hats  been  taken 
In  some  quarters  concerning  the  Domin- 
ican Republic's  quota  of  sugar. 

A  year  ago  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  given  a  larger  quota,  out  of  the 
Cuban  quota,  under  the  premium  price 
schedule.  This  year,  under  the  terms  of 
the  conference  committee  bill,  there  is 
to  be  provided  190,000  tons  of  sugar  im- 
der  the  premium  price  program.  How- 
ever, the  Dominican  Republic  has  more 
than  900,000  tons  of  sugar  available  for 
export. 

A  democratic  regime  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  not  a  dictatorship,  a  year  ago 
Increased  the  wages  of  the  workers  there 
about  300  percent.  It  did  this  because  it 
believed  the  previous  conditions  with  re- 
gard to  labor  In  the  sugar  fields  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  under  Trujillo, 
were  unbelievably  bad  and  Uterally  re- 
sulted in  slave  labor.  A  new  regime  came 
into  the  Dominican  Republic,  following 
the  ousting  of  Trujillo  and  his  assassina- 
tion. A  new  democratic  regime  took 
over.  The  new  Government  sought  to 
benefit  the  workers.  The  new  Govern- 
ment sought  to  provide  better  working 
conditions  and  better  housing.  The  new 
Government  tried  to  Institute  a  sugar 
program  under  the  kind  of  conditions 
which  we  in  America  say  we  favor — pri- 
vate enterprise  with  good  working  con- 
ditions. 

The  quota  this  year  is  to  be  larger 
than  the  assigned  quota  a  year  ago;  but, 
because  of  the  conditions  prevailing  a 


year  ago,  sis  a  result  of  which  the  Cuban 
quota  was  reassigned  under  premium 
prices,  the  Dominican  RepubUc  was  able 
to  sell  a  large  portion  of  its  sugar  to  the 
United  States. 

I  pointed  out  these  facts  last  Wednes- 
day. I  filled  the  Record  with  documents 
which  indicated  the  serious  situation 
confronting  the  Government  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  conference 
committee  was  more  generous  than  the 
Senate  as  far  as  the  quota  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  concerned. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  well  to 
restrain  the  quotas  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  made  good  sense.  I 
think  it  was  a  tragedy  Argentina  was  not 
given  a  quota.  I  hope  we  can  remedy 
this.  We  have  a  method  for  remedying 
it. 

Argentina  had  no  lobby.  Argentina 
had  no  one  representing  it  except  its  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador.  The  plea  was 
made  to  the  State  Department,  yet  Ar- 
gentina got  no  quota  whatsoever.  Ar- 
gentina needs  a  quota. 

I  wish  to  say,  for  Argentina,  that  Ar- 
gentina is  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
preserve  constitutional  government. 
Argentina  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  way  to  do  something 
about  its  balance-of -payments  situation. 
Argentina  is  a  good  customer  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  It  might  be  well  to  pay  a  pre- 
mium price  for  sugar  to  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can friends  in  order  to  encourage  better 
working  conditions.  It  is  healthy  to  en- 
courage industry  in  these  countries  under 
the  private  enterprise  system.  I  might 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  party  to  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
as  recently  as  1959,  has  recognized  that 
the  minimum  sugar  price  which  will  per- 
mit the  objectives  of  that  document  is 
3.25  cents  per  pound,  as  set  out  in  article 
21  of  the  agreement. 

I  think  the  conference  report  has 
many  features  which  are  creditable.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  one  cannot  get  everything  he  wishes 
from  a  conference.  It  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that,  had  the  other  countries  not 
been  included,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  E^'ery 
Senator  knows  that  if  we  do  not  pass  a 
sugar  bill  with  some  degree  of  j)erma- 
nency.  next  year  we  shall  face  even  more 
trouble  with  regard  to  the  dcHnestlc 
quota,  more  trouble  with  regard  to  what 
we  call  the  growth  rate  under  the  do- 
mestic quota,  with  more  refineries  and 
more  sugarbeets  planted  and  less  avail- 
able for  the  foreign  countries  to  sell  to 
the  United  States. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  commodities  the 
sale  of  which  F>ermits  the  people  of  other 
countries  to  buy  other  commodities  from 
the  United  States. 

I  think  the  conference  committee  ren- 
dered a  good  service  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  had  a  difficult  assign- 
ment. 

Is  the  domestic  quota  to  be  for  5  years? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  foreign 
quota  is  to  be  21/^  years.  Actually,  it  is 
to  be  4^  years  for  the  domestic  quota 
and  2V^  years  for  the  foreign  quota. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Pour  and  a  half 
years  and  two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  domestic  sit- 
uation, relating  to  the  beet  and  cane 
sugar  growers  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  settled  on  a  formula  basis  for  W^ 
years  under  the  proposal.  There  will  be 
an  opportunity,  2%  years  from  now, 
to  review  the  entire  foreign  quota 
problem  without  inclusion  of  the  do- 
mestic problem  in  negotiations. 

All  during  the  process  of  preparing  the 
sugar  bill  those  who  had  responsibility 
for  it  worked  hard.  I  make  no  bones 
about  it;  I  did  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
it  month  after  month,  to  try  to  get  some 
order  out  of  incipient  chaos,  to  try  to 
get  the  domestic  producers  to  arrive  at 
some  realistic  settlement  which  would 
be  fair,  which  would  provide  a  fair  quota 
with  regard  to  immediate  availability  of 
sugar  and  the  growth  rate  for  the  future. 

I  worked  with  Myer  Feldman  at  the 
White  House,  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

1  support  the  conference  committee 
report,  with  the  thought  we  shall  be  able 
to  amend  it,  in  some  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation, to  provide  a  quota  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Argentina.  I  think  that  quota  is 
desperately  needed. 

I  think  also  that  the  quota  for  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  inadequate.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  said.  This  is  a  government 
which  at  this  time  needs  to  be  able  to 
furnish  sugar  to  the  United  States  under 
the  premium  price  schedule. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  quo- 
tas to  be  assigned  are  adequate.  I  do 
know  that  our  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica deserve  some  degree  of  stability  of 
economic  commitment.  We  have  made 
commitments  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  think  we  could 
make  some  commitments  imder  the  sug- 
ar program.    This  would  help. 

So  far  as  the  other  little  areas  are  con- 
cerned, linder  the  House  bill — of  which 
I  have  heard — I  am  not  drawing  any 
Judgments.  I  would  not  have  voted  that 
way,  but  I  know  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  conference  committee  did  what  they 
could.  I  was  close  to  our  colleagues  last 
Friday  night  on  this  subject.  I  know 
they  did  the  best  they  could  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  they  faced  as  con- 
ferees. If  any  Senator  thinks  he  can 
have  his  way  in  conference,  there  is  no 
use  in  calling  it  a  conference.  A  con- 
ference is  a  give-and-take  proposition. 
It  involves  a  compromise. 

I  think  the  Senators  did  quite  well. 
The  amount  of  1,635,000  tons  was  saved 
for  global  quota — only  to  find  out  now 
that  the  experts  had  testified  it  is  im- 
perative that  something  else  be  done  for 
the  Argentina  Republic,  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  possibly  Peru.  I  think  these 
are  facts  we  must  face. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  reference  to  the  Senator's 
statement.  I.  too,  would  like  to  see  the 
Sugar  Act  based  someday  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  the  nations  involved  will 
raise  wage  standards  and  improve  living 
conditions  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 


canefields,  we  will  pay  them  more  for 
their  sugar. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   Exactly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  do  we 
have  a  Sugar  Act?  It  Is  intended  to 
make  jwssible  a  minimum  wage  and  de- 
cent hours  for  the  people  of  our  country. 
If  there  were  no  Sugar  Act,  wages  of 
60  cents  and  80  cents  an  hour  in  this 
country,  which  have  been  so  severely 
criticized,  could  not  be  paid.  We  could 
not  meet  the  production  cost  of  those 
who  pay  people  6  cents  an  hour  in  those 
fields. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  pro- 
posal is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the 
circiunstances. 

The  Senator  has  touched  on  a  subject 
about  which  I  believe  a  point  should  be 
made.  The  best  single  provision  in  the 
bill  is  that  the  foreign  sections  will  ex- 
pire in  2V2  years,  and  the  sections  re- 
lating to  domestic  production  will  expire 
in  V/2  years.  There  are  some  Sena- 
tors— and  this  Senator  is  one  of  them — 
who  would  like  to  fight  all  the  way  to 
make  the  sections  relating  to  foreign 
production  complete  good  sense  and  to 
support  what  seems  to  be  a  sensible  for- 
eign sugar  policy. 

We  find  ourselves  in  conference  with 
an  act  expiring,  as  the  present  one  has 
now  expired.  Anyone,  including  the 
Russians,  who  wishes  to  do  so,  can  bring 
ships  to  our  shores  and  unload  sugar  at 
a  nice  profit  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  impediment  to  such  action  by  Cuba, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  coming  in 
unless  the  President  should  see  fit  to 
invoke  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
or  some  other  act  of  that  sort.  At  pres- 
ent sugar  Is  being  diverted  to  American 
ports,  where  other  nations  will  dump 
their  sugar  because  they  will  have  the 
advantage  of  a  better  price  by  putting 
it  on  the  American  market. 

For  the  first  time  in  26  or  28  years  we 
now  have  a  situation  In  which  anyone, 
friend  or  enemy,  can  pour  siigar  into 
our  country  on  a  flrst-come-first-served 
basis.  It  is  essential  that  the  act  be 
renewed  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people 
and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  who 
produce  sugar. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  would  divorce  the 
two  sections.  We  would  have  a  part  re- 
lating to  domestic  production,  which 
would  be  separated  from  the  part  relat- 
ing to  foreign  production,  which  would 
expire  first.  Then  we  could  think  about 
the  domestic  industries  insofar  as  sugar 
production  is  concerned,  and  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  completely  ignore 
any  pressures  that  might  be  brought 
by  House  conferees,  who  for  the  most 
part  represent  districts  in  which  sugar 
is  not  produced. 

Those  individuals  have  insisted  upon 
having  things  their  own  way.  The  Sen- 
ate can  be  as  tough  as  the  House,  and 
perhaps  a  little  tougher.  For  the  future 
we  appear  to  have  resolved  that  Impasse. 
That  result  is  one  of  the  best  provisions 
in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  the  principle  for  which  the 
Senator  has  spoken.  I  point  out  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  voted  to 


require  the  premium  pasrment  to  be  put 
back  Into  the  Treasuiy,  when  the  pro- 
posal was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  a  year  ago.  The  only  reason  we 
lost  at  that  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  that  the  President  was  op- 
posed to  such  a  provision.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  if  we  had  managed  to  obtain 
It.  we  could  not  have  gotten  the  House 
to  agree  to  It.  Now  we  have  managed 
not  only  to  get  the  provision  In  the  bill 
but  also  to  apply  It  to  much  of  the  sugar 
that  is  produced  offshore.  We  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  by  having 
Included  a  provision  for  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  the  premium. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  earlier  to  state 
that  he  thought  that  the  making  of  al- 
locations of  quotas  In  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  been  made  was  not  a 
satisfactory  method,  and  that  the  al- 
locations probably  should  be  made  by 
the  executive  branch,  since  it  was  not  a 
function  of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  I 
said  that  If  there  were  to  be  any  alloca- 
tions, the  executive  branch  should  rec- 
ommend what  they  should  be,  and  that 
unless  the  Congress  should  find  some 
overriding  reason  for  differing  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  executive  branch, 
it  should  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
Executive  rather  than  try  to  write  a  for- 
eign policy  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  or  even  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  That  Is  the  way  the 
Finance  Committee  has  undertaken  to 
do  It  throughout  my  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  If  there  was  ever  a 
time  In  which  to  stop  the  practice  of 
Jockeying  in  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
culure  and  Foresty  over  a  question  of 
extreme  Importance  in  foreign  relations, 
now  Is  the  time  to  do  It?  Although  offl- 
cially  the  allocations  are  made  for  2 
years,  the  Senator  knows  that  a  great 
many  of  the  States  to  which  quotas 
would  be  given  are  not  now  producing 
as  much  as  the  quota  would  allow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  Is  not  going  to  undertake  to  re- 
new his  fight  against  having  any  Sugar 
Act  at  all,  because  this  Senator  comes 
from  a  State  In  which  a  great  deal  of 
sugar  Is  produced. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  wish  to 
raise  that  question.  The  Senator  comes 
from  one  of  the  two  States  that  are  legit- 
imate sugar  producers.  I  have  always 
made  that  statement  every  time  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  glad 
that  beet  supar  Is  produced  In  some 
areas;  otherwise  we  would  probably  be 
out  of  business  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  mean  by  "legiti- 
mate"? 

Mr.  FUI  BRIGHT.  I  mean  a  State 
that  can  comF>ete  on  a  legitimate  eco- 
nomic basis  without  the  outrageous  sub- 
sidy that  is  being  paid,  the  like  of  which 
ve  cannot  find  in  any  other  area  of  our 
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economy.  Whie  I  dd  not  know  that  It 
can  now  do  so,  probably  the  State  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  comes 
could  have  been  a  legitimate  economic 
producer  of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  doubt  that 
any  State — even  Louisiana — In  our  coun- 
try could  comp<!te  with  Cuba  if  we  were 
required  to  match  their  low  wage  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  had  ar- 
ranged to  protect  the  sugar  Industry,  as 
we  have  done  with  respect  to  other  agri- 
cultural commodities,  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  we  de  il  with  tobacco,  rice,  and 
other  commodities,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  major  <K;onomlc  problem.  If  a 
support  price  W'TC  paid  to  the  sugar  cane 
Industry,  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  would 
not  have  been  laiythlng  like  the  present 
cost.  The  Senator  would  agree  to  that 
statement,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Louisiana.  My  guess  is 
that  a  beet  pro<lucer  today  can  compete 
as  efficiently  as  w  cane  producer.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some 
cases  high  wages  are  being  paid  by  the 
beet  producers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  It  not  correct 
that  the  cost  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  is 
far  greater  thtin  that  of  a  cane  sugtu* 
factory? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Much  greater. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Industry  did  not 
start  until  the  beet  sugar  producers 
were  included  ti  the  bill,  whereas  the  in- 
dustry had  started  in  Louisiana  long 
before  then.    It  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  The 
Louisiana  Industry  was  In  operation  for 
more  than  100  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  what  I 
meant  by  a  legitimate  economic  industry. 
It  was  not  a  creature  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  return  to  the  Impassioned 
plea  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey  1.  who  has  suddenly  be- 
C(xne  concerned  about  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  am  concerned,  too.  about 
its  political  rep<ircusBlons.  I  believe  they 
probably  grow  out  of  mismanagement,  in 
the  way  the  bill  has  been  handled  by  the 
House  particularly.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  not  pleased 
with  the  bill  in  the  beginning.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  it  was.  I  believe  the  Dominican 
RepubUc  was  not  pleased  with  either  bill. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  imder  the  Senate  bill  the 
premium  price  would  have  been  paid  on 
only  96.000  tons.  Yet  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  2.<  billion  tons  of  the 
global  quota;  aod  it  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion of  any  country  to  compete  for  that 
quota.  Is  It  not? 

The  Senator  talked  about  the  cost  of 
production.  Tlie  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota made  a  great  plea.  I  call  attention 
to  page  368  of  the  hearings,  at  which 
point  apt>ears  a  report  of  one  of  the 
largest  produceis  of  sugar,  certainly  out- 
side the  Trujillo  properties,  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  I  read  from  a  report 
of  South  PuertD  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  three- 
fourths  of  whoi  e  business  or  production 


Is  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  although 
the  company  is  named  the  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.: 

The  proportionately  lower  cost  of  making 
sugar  In  such  large  volume,  plus  larger  sales 
In  the  United  States,  offset  the  effect  of  low 
selling  prices  In  the  world  market.  As  a 
resvilt.  profit  margins  were  the  widest  In  4 
years,  and  operating  Income  advanced  35.8 
percent.  Earnings  before  provision  for  taxes 
gained  58.1  percent.  After  U.S.  and  foreign 
Income  taxes  at  51.1  percent,  as  against  56 
percent  In  fiscal  1959-60.  final  net  rose  753 
percent.  Net  Income  In  1959-60  was  before 
a  net  refund  of  $266,121  from  employees' 
retirement  plan,  equal  to  $0.26  a  common 
share. 

That  Is  the  official  report  on  the  com- 
pany. The  president  of  the  company 
testified  before  the  committee,  and  he 
did  not  challenge  the  figures.  That  In- 
dicates that  these  profit*  were  made  at 
the  world  price  after  the  premium  had 
been  retained  by  the  president. 

In  other  words,  the  large  volume  of 
production  under  the  Senate  bill,  giv- 
ing them  a  larger  part  of  the  global 
quota,  would  lndi-;ate,  according  to  the 
r#brt  of  the  company,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  sugar  producers,  that  they 
would  profit  very  well  at  the  world  price. 
In  fact.  It  is  so  stated.  These  figures  are 
shown  at  the  world  price. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  talk  about  new  hous- 
ing and  better  wages,  and  so  on.  They 
have  Increased  wages.  Good  for  them. 
That  would  Increase  these  figxu-es  by 
about  $16  million.  However,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  $245  million  in  payments 
from  this  country.  That  will  not  wipe 
out  their  profit  by  any  means. 

There  is  more  misinformation  spread 
about  the  pending  bill  than  about  any 
other  bill  that  I  have  ever  seen  go 
through  the  Senate.  It  is  complicated, 
of  course.  It  Is  always  brought  to  the 
Senate  at  the  last  minute.  The  argu- 
ment the  Senator  has  made  can  be  ad- 
vanced, because  the  bill  is  never  brought 
here  until  the  last  week  in  the  fiscal 
year.  They  never  come  to  us  with  a 
bill  in  January  or  February.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say,  but  it  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  it  is  brought  here  at  this 
late  hour  so  that  the  House  will  be  able 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  comes 
from  the  leading  sugar-producing  State 
in  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  have  him 
admit  that  this  Is  not  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  especially  as 
a  foreign  policy  matter;  that  the  sugar 
should  be  allocated  after  consultation 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Certainly 
those  two  departments  should  consult  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  for  one  do  not 
see  any  better  time  for  doing  it  than  now. 
Once  the  quotas  are  allotted,  they  will 
never  be  taken  back.  It  could  very  well 
be  used  as  a  reason  for  breaching  dip- 
lomatic relations  if  they  were  taken  back. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  is  in  a  position  to 
override  the  House  on  this  matter  I 
would  be  glad  to  consider  what  lie  has 
In  mind. 


I 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senate  reject  the  conference 
report.  If  the  House  will  take  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  all  right.  If  they  will  not  do 
that,  let  us  take  the  House  bill.  I  am 
confident  the  President  will  veto  it. 
Then  we  would  get  rid  of  the  matter  at 
least  temporarily. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  reject 
the  conference  report.  I  know  what  will 
happ>en.  We  will  have  no  Sugar  Act. 
Furthermore,  over  a  period  of  time  we 
will  have  no  domestic  sugar  industry  at 
all.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  be  pleased  to  welcome  such 
a  development.    I  would  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no.  I  have 
never  said  that  I  wanted  to  destroy  a 
domestic  industry.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, the  bill  should  be  handled  as  we 
handle  a  bill  for  any  other  agricultural 
commodity.  I  have  said  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  "Why 
should  not  sugar  be  handled  like  cotton 
or  rice?"  Why  should  we  not  handle 
s\igar  in  the  same  way  we  handle  cotton 
or  rice  in  the  chairman's  State  and  in 
my  State?  There  is  nothing  comparable 
In  our  whole  system  to  the  way  we 
handle  sugar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact 
that  sugar  is  a  deficit  crop  is  one  reason. 
I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  we  did 
not  have  an  act  to  protect  the  domestic 
sugar  industry,  and  if  we  were  to  put 
sugar  on  a  completely  free-trade  basis, 
we  would  have  no  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try. At  a  time  when  there  was  a  short- 
age and  we  did  not  have  full  access  to 
the  world  market,  as  was  the  case  in 
World  War  I,  consumers  had  to  pay  al- 
most 26  cents  a  pound.  It  would  mean 
that  under  such  conditions  we  would  be 
paying  over  50  cents  a  pound,  the  equiva- 
lent of  what  was  paid  during  the  First 
World  War  The  same  thing  can  be  said 
with  reference  to  World  War  n.  If  we 
had  no  reliable  supply  of  sugar,  we  would 
be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  we  should  continue  the 
sugar  industry  in  our  coimtry. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  conference 
report  is  rejected,  and  if  what  the  Sena- 
tor frtKn  Arkansas  has  indicated  should 
happen,  and  we  go  back  and  tell  the 
House,  "We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
write  a  new  section  in  the  bill.  You  will 
have  to  take  the  general  concept  of  the 
Senate  bill, '  there  will  be  no  Sugar  Act. 
The  President  would  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  defense  amendment;  he  would 
have  to  invoke  that  provision  to  preserve 
the  sugar  Industry  in  this  country,  be- 
cause preservation  of  that  industry  is 
important  from  the  national  defense 
standpoint. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  very  well  that  what  would  hap- 
pen, if  we  rejected  the  report,  would  be 
that  there  would  be  at  least  an  extension 
for  60  or  90  days  of  the  existing  law  un- 
til we  were  able  to  work  out  a  bill.  The 
Senator  knows  that  very  well. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  any  such  thing.    I  wish  I  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator 
knows  that  the  House  has  always  taken 
a  more  intimate  interest  in  the  bill  than 
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has  the  Senate.  It  has  insisted  on  Initi- 
ating the  legislation.  It  has  called  the 
time  ever  since  we  have  dealt  with  the 
subject. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
will  find  that  there  is  not  a  senior  House 
Member  of  the  conference  committee 
who  has  very  much  sugar  produced  in  his 
district.  They  can  very  well  take  the 
position  of  not  wanting  any  law. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  can  the  Sen- 
ator explain  their  extreme  interest  in  the 
bill  if  what  the  Senator  says  is  the  case? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
undertake  to  explain  their  position.  I 
can  explain  my  own  position,  and  per- 
haps the  position  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  connection  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the 
Senate  bill  had  in  it  the  principle  of 
recapturing  the  premium  pasmients.  We 
induced  the  House  to  adopt  that  prin- 
ciple. It  is  now  in  conference.  In  other 
words,  we  are  recapturing  these  premium 
payments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  To  a  limited  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ten  percent  for  the 
remaining  6  months  of  this  year,  20  per- 
cent for  the  next  year,  and  30  percent 
in  1964.    That  is  30  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Then  it  stops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  amount  will 
be  recaptured. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  stops  be- 
cause the  act  stops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Inasmuch  as  that 
principle  has  been  adopted,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  future  Congresses  will  con- 
tinue that  principle. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  bill  does  not 
go  nearly  as  far  as  the  Senate  bill  did. 
We  phase  it  out  completely  in  5  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  House  bill  had 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  it.  The  House 
has  accepted  the  principle  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  phase  it  out  in 
2'2  years.  That  amounts  to  30  percent 
of  the  premium  payments. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Thirty  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ten  percent, 
twenty  percent,  and  then  thirty  percent. 
That  is  a  substantial  phaseout. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  act  ex- 
pires then.  If  we  then  want  to  step  up 
the  phaseout,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
with  respect  to  the  separate  foreign 
portion,  and  we  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  insist  on  the  Senate  position 
when  an  expiration  would  mean  that 
they  would  not  get  any  premium.  In 
21-2  years  we  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position.  What  would  happen  other- 
wise, if  we  went  back  to  conference, 
would  be  that  we  would  be  back  in  the 
position  where  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  get  hurt  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  House.  The 
House  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
say.  "If  you  do  not  take  it.  let  us  see  how 
you  can  live  with  no  Sugar  Act." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  Inefficiency  of 
the  beet  sugar  industry.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  to  know  that  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  where  we  pay  $1.11  an  hour, 
can  produce  beet  sugar  as  cheaply  as  any 
area  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  land  there  is  among 
the  most  fertile  in  the  country.  Each 
year  we  do  not  have  a  Sugar  Act.  and 
each  year  we  go  on  an  emergency  basis, 
more  and  more  acres  will  be  plowed  up 
and  put  into  beets.  When  more  land  is 
put  into  beets,  more  refineries  are  needed. 
'ihe  result  would  be  that,  instead  of  60 
percent,  the  domestic  allotment  will  be 
70  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will 
jeopardize  our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  friends. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  disctis- 
sion  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
world  price  of  sugar  2  years  ago  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  it  is  today.  Last 
year  it  was  higher  than  it  is  today.  Last 
year  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
450.000  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic;  this  year.  none.  Why? 
They  are  getting  it  from  Russia  and  Po- 
land. Why?  Because  Russia  and  Po- 
land get  Cuban  sugar.  Castro  is  in  the 
picture.  That  is  one  market  gone  for  a 
friend  of  ours.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  that  used  to  find  its 
way  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  gone 
today.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, through  his  connection  with  Mr. 
Castro,  has  the  Cuban  sugar.  Any  time 
Russia  wants  to  undersell  us  with  Cuban 
sugar,  unless  we  have  some  kind  of  price 
arrangement  made  with  their  friends 
and  associates,  they  can  do  so.  We  can 
buy  sugar  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  be  delighted  to  sell 
us  some  Cuban  sugar.  I  imagine  they 
would  sell  it  far  below  2.56  cents  a  pound. 
I  imagine  we  could  get  it  for  2  cents  a 
pound.  The  Russians  would  like  some 
American  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
70  percent  of  the  entire  Dominican  Re- 
public earnings  come  from  dollar  sugar. 

Do  we  want  to  give  the  Dominican  Re- 
public money  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  grants  of  foreign  aid,  or  do  we 
want  to  let  them  have  an  opix>rtunity  to 
earn  it?  Here  is  a  government  which  in 
200  days  has  increased  the  wages  of  its 
workers  300  percent.  It  has  adopted  a 
minimimi  wage  law.  It  has  passed 
agrarian  reform  legislation.  It  has  pro- 
vided housing  for  low-income  v/orkers. 
It  is  a  country  which  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble. Why?  Because  of  a  severe  limita- 
tion upon  its  sugar  quota. 

I  am  cf  the  opinion  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  the  conference  report 
which  has  been  Brought  to  us,  even  with 
all  its  inadequacies — and  every  Senator 
who  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
has  expressed  some  doubt  about  it — we 
will  be  thrown  into  a  no-man's  land  of 
utter  economic  chaos,  as  far  as  sugar 
is  concerned.  Any  Senator  who  has  beet 
producers  in  his  own  area  will  find  out 
they  will  be  terribly  disappointed,  and 
we  will  have  more  trouble.  Furthermore, 
we  will  find  the  world  markets  will  be 
manipulated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  the  largest  bloc  of  sugar  in  the 


world — 35  percent  of  the  total  sugar  pro- 
duction. Give  any  country  like  the  So- 
viet Union  35  percent  of  the  total  sugar 
production,  with  a  market  which  is  a  so- 
called  free  market,  and  we  will  find  what 
will  happen  to  the  market.  Our  Latin 
American  friends  will  be  put  on  the  pin 
of  Soviet  imi>erialism,  so  to  speak;  they 
will  not  know  what  to  do.  Every  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  market  that  is  manip- 
ulated. 

This  is  why  I  think  our  Government 
today  is  much  more  concerned  about 
sugar  quotas  than  it  was  last  week.  The 
sad  facts  have  started  to  come  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBIUGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  some  statistics 
which  are  at  variance  with  tlie  Intenia- 
tional  Sugar  Council  report  of  April  1962. 
This  report  contains  the  sales,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  amounts  are  in 
metric  tons.  If  they  are  translated  into 
U.S.  tons,  the  amounts  would  be  a  little 
higher. 

The  Dominicans  sold  to  the  United 
Kingdom  313,960  metric  tons  in  1959, 
330.071  tons  in  1960.  and  236.215  tons 
in  1961. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     And  in  1962? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  reaaon  why 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  not  sold  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1962  is  that  it 
has  committed  almost  its  entire  output 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  said  that 
in  the  first  6  montl^is  of  this  year  the 
Dominican  Republic  shipped  400.000 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  and 
had  nothing  left  for  the  United  King- 
dom. 

All  the  talk  about  tl)e  danger  of  Rus- 
sia, and  so  on,  is  pure  propaganda,  de- 
signed to  influence  the  Senate.  There  is 
no  basis  in  fact  for  such  a  statement. 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  not  sold 
700.000  tons  of  sugar  at  any  time  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  refer  Senators  to  table  29  on  page 
31  of  this  report. 

The  Senato^  said  that  the  United 
Kingdom — Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Island — does  not  buy  sugar  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  because  they  buy 
sugar  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  from  Poland. 

I  ask  Senators  to  refer  to  the  table  on 
page  88.  That  table  gives  the  source  of 
the  imports  by  countries  of  origin  from 
1958  to  January  1962. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Northern 
Island  got  from  the  U.S.S.R.  exactly 
nothing  in  the  way  of  refined  sugar. 

From  Poland,  in  1958.  a  total  of  400 
metric  tons.  In  1959.  37.014  tons;  1960, 
15.087  tons;  1961.  11,212  tons;  in  Jan- 
uary 1962,  nothing.    > 

That  was  refined  sugar.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  amount  of  raw  sugar  that 
was  shipped. 

Raw  sugar,  from  Poland,  in  1959. 
nothing;  in  1960.  31.543  metric  tons;  in 
1961,  88,699  tons;  in  January  1963, 15,956 
tons. 

That  is  not  an  appreciable  amount 
when  we  consider  that  the  United  King- 
dom is  the   largest  single  importer  of 
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sugar  In  the  world.  So  it  just  Is  not 
so — this  enormous  takeover  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Polar  d  of  the  sugar  market 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  not  selling 
to  the  United  Kingdom  because  it  la 
selling  that  commcxlity  to  us  at  a  higher 
price  for  the  first  6  months.  They  got 
a  premium  on  this  year's  sugar.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  l/ouisiana  if  that  is  not 
so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    For    the    first    6 
months. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 
Mr.    HUMPHR32Y.    They    were    not 
pushed    out    by    uiy   flooding    of    the 
market. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  TTiey  got  a 
premium  for  It;  b  it  we  certainly  needed 
that  sugar.  If  it  had  not  been  available, 
we  would  have  been  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  telling  us  that  there 
was  a  shortage  of  sugar.  Is  he? 

Mr.  LONO  of  lx>uUiana.  If  we  had 
not  had  that  sugsr,  we  would  have  had 
to  find  It  somewhi^re  else. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Argentina  Is  one 
country  that  is  a  legitimate  exporter  of 
sugar.  1 1 

Mr.  LONO  of  L^tilslana.  But  the 
Senator  from  A^  k&nsas  voted  to  cut 
them  out.  1 1 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  report 
which  the  Senator  defends  so  vigorously 
eliminates  Argen.ina  and  substitutes  a 
country  not  now  producing  the  amount 
of  Its  quota,  and  ^/hlch  did  not  do  so  last 
year.  Several  countries  named  in  this 
report  have  been  given  larger  quotas 
than  they  producad  last  year,  and  were 
unable  to  fill  the  quotas  they  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  LONG  of  r^ulsiana.  That  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  U  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Some  of  those  quotas 
are  still  Isirger  tlian  the  amounts  they 
can  produce.  What  is  being  proposed 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  industry,  an  ex- 
panded industry,  that  has  not  been  able 
to  produce  at  levels  which  were  assigned 

to  them  last  year- 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     So  far  as 

,   the  committee  thought  of  that.    Perhaps 

that  is  so  in  one  case  or  two.    But  we 

are  going  only  a  small  fraction  as  far 

as  the  House  of  Representatives  went 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  had  been 
more  interested  in  getting  a  sugar  act 
than  in  defeating  one,  and  if  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  conference,  he  would 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  did.  But  if  he 
had  been  interest" k1  in  defeating  the  bill, 
he  would  have  doiie  what  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  did;  he  would  not 
have  signed  the  report;  he  would  have 
hoped  the  report  would  not  be  agreed 
to. 

I  do  not  know  what  study  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  for  the  domestic  Industry. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  should  do  for 
sugar  what  we  dc  for  other  agricultviral 
commodities  in  tiis  country.  I  do  not 
know  why  sugar  should  have  special 
treatment.  I  hav  ^  said  so  a  dozen  times. 
Sugar  ought  to  b<>  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Porestry,  on 
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a  basis  similar  to  that  of  other  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  made  a  statement  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  should  get  all  our 
sugar  from  Cuba,  and  Cuba  should  get 
all  its  rice  from  tis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  we  had  treated 
Cuba  properly  10  years  ago,  Cuba  prob- 
ably would  not  be  a  Communist  country 
today.  The  first  time  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  heard  me  say  that  was  about 
12  or  15  years  ago.  If  we  had  had  any 
sense  at  all,  we  would  have  treated  Cuba 
in  such  a  way  that  she  would  not  have 
become  a  CommurUst  coimtry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suspected 
that  Castro  was  a  Communist  long  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Arkansas  did,  be- 
cause I  was  one  of  the  first  to  favor  cut- 
ting off  his  sugar  quota. 

The  point  is  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  rely  upon  our  own  Industry  to  produce 
our  essential  requirements  for  war  pur- 
poses, if  for  nothing  else.  We  have 
known  what  we  must  expect  of  the  sugar 
industry.    We  know  what  it  can  do. 

The  Senator  said  we  ought  to  sell  rice. 
Every  acre  that  produces  sugar  in  Loui- 
siana can  produce  rice.  The  rice  indus- 
try would  be  in  a  fine  fix  now  If  we  had 
made  such  a  deal,  because  if  we  could 
not  have  produced  our  own  sugar,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  flood  the  whole 
world  with  rice.  Then  we  would  find  it 
necessary  to  find  some  way  to  reduce 
acreage  for  rice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  the  way,  Min- 
nesota does  not  produce  any  rice. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  we 
would  have  been  crying  tears  of  bitter 
regret,  to  find  out  that  we  had  destroyed 
our  sugar  industry  and  had  run  Arkan- 
sas out  of  the  rice  industry,  and  that 
here  we  were  with  no  market  for  our 
surplus  rice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  gotten  aro\ind  to  this  point,  because 
some  Senators  seem  not  to  realize  why 
the  sugar  progrsun  was  initiated  and  why 
it  is  vitally  important  to  our  Nation  and 
its  survival. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  and  in  the  case  of 
wool,  we  have  heavy  deficits  in  those 
two  vital  commodities,  alone;  and  we  had 
heavier  deficits  in  them  when  we  began 
those  programs  some  years  ago. 

So  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  everyone 
knows  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  must 
have  warm  clothing  for  the  men  in  our 
Armed  Forces  who  engage  in  combat;  so 
in  connection  with  the  wool  program  we 
have  premiiuns  for  the  production  of 
wool ;  and  of  course  we  have  to  pay  more 
to  have  it  produced  in  the  United  States 
than  to  have  it  produced  in  places  where 
labor  is  much  cheaper  and  where,  for 
other  reasons,  wool  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  Insofar  as  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  vital  food,  other  than  sugar,  in  which 
we  are  faced  with  a  deficit  in  production. 
So  some  years  ago  we  began  with  this 
program — it  began  not  long  after  World 


War  I,  arid  btifore  World  War  XL  We 
have  had  to  step  it  up  since  then,  be- 
cause we  discovered  that  we  did  not  have 
an  adequate  production  of  sugar;  and  we 

know  perfectly  well  that,  with  the 
changed  conditions  in  Cuba,  which  is  so 
close  to  our  shores,  we  have  an  even 
more  precarious  problem  confronting  us 
now,  in  the  event  of  war. 

So  I  think  that  Senators  who  try  to 
put  the  sugar  production  program  and 
the  wool  production  program — ^because 
they  stand  together — on  the  same  basis 
as  the  progrsjns  for  com.  wheat,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  rice — when  all  of  \is 
know  that  those  commodities  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  in  the  United 
States  and  that  we  have  vast  surpluses 
of  them — expose  their  lack  of  under- 
standing of  a  critical  problem  for  our 
country. 

I  am  glad  tills  progrsun  is  not  handled 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  be- 
cause some  measures  which  have  come 
from  that  cominittee  have  seemed  to  In- 
dicate that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  paying  more  carefvil  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  other  nations 
than  to  the  problems  of  stirvival  of  our 
own  people,  in  time  of  world  war. 

The  question  of  whether  the  program 
should  be  handled  in  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiure  and  Forestry  or  in  the 
Finance  Committee  is  beside  the  point 
here.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  bill  initiated  in  their  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  feel  that  every  compliment  and  every 
commendation  are  due  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mi*.  Long]  and  the  other  con- 
ferees who  viorked  with  him  to  bring 
out  this  conference  report,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  conference  report  In  this 
field  which  has  been  brought  here  in 
many  years.  So.  instead  of  caviling 
about  these  questions,  we  should  re- 
member that  we  are  happy  and  fortu- 
nate to  have  in  tills  hemisphere  other  na- 
tions— which  in  the  main  are  friendly 
to  us — which  can  produce  sugar  at  rela- 
tively short  distances  from  our  diores, 
as  compared  with  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  other  great  producers  of  sugar 
throughout  tiie  world.  So  certainly  we 
should  place  every  emphasis  on  the  point 
of  giving  friendly  and  generous  treat- 
ment to  those  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. To  do  so  is  direcUy  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

I  am  only  sorry  we  did  not  do  that 
In  the  case  of  Argentina.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  go  further  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

But  I  certainly  agree  that  the  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Senate  committee  was  the  better 
of  the  two  approaches,  and  I  emphasize 
that  the  Senate  conferees  are  to  be  very 
warmly  complimented. 

I  hope  that  without  further  debate  the 
Senate  will  recognize  that  it  is  dealing 
with  a  problem  vital  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation  in  the  event  of  war,  and  will 
proceed  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port— after  which  I  strongly  hope,  and 
I  urge,  that  we  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  meet  the  problem  of  our  neglect  of 
Argentina  and  our  relative  neglect  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  3rielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 


PROPOSED  TAX  RELIEF  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
what  I  understand  is  to  be  a  brief  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  my  fears  are  that  we 
are  at  the  threshold  of  a  course  of  action 
recommended  by  certain  institutions  and 
economists  to  the  Congress  which  seem- 
ingly will  bring  temporary  relief  to  the 
economy,  but  forebodes  dire  economic 
difficulties  in  the  future. 

The  talk  is  now  intense  about  the  need 
of  an  across-the-board  tax  reduction, 
knowing  that  such  a  reduction  will  create 
the  largest  peacetime  deficit  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

This  alarming  course  is  recommended 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
deficit  operations  in  25  out  of  the  last  31 
years;  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  has  dropped  from  100  cents,  in 
1941,  to  about  46  cents,  in  1962;  that  our 
gold  reserves  are  being  drained  by  our 
short-term  international  creditors;  that 
we  have  ended  the  fiscal  year  1962  with 
a  deficit  of  at  least  $7  billion ;  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  we  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  United  States,  together 
with  10  other  countries,  to  create  a  $6 
billion  pool  of  gold  and  hsird  cash,  pri- 
marily to  be  available  for  draft  by  the 
U.S.  Goveriunent  to  support  its  possible 
falling  value;  and  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  in  the  process  of  considering  a 
bill  that  would  remove  the  silver  support 
of  our  $5.  $10,  and  $20  silver  certificates. 

Should  we  not  give  heed  to  what  has 
happened  in  Canada  as  a  consequence  of 
deficit  operations? 

Should  we  not  immediately  direct  our 
attention  to  the  grave  problems  con- 
fronting the  economy  of  Canada,  in  con- 
nection with  which  Prime  Minister  John 
Diefenbaker.  through  a  five-point  pro- 
gram, is  attempting  gallantly  to  save  the 
Canadian  economy? 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  in- 
creased the  import  tariffs;  cut  the 
amount  that  Canadians  are  allowed  to 
spend  abroad;  raised  interest  rates,  to 
attract  foreign  capital  and  reduce  bor- 
rowing; and  has  announced  a  $250  mil- 
lion cut  in  his  own  budget. 

But  these  drastic  actions  are  not  all 
that  have  been  taken.  Last  May  2  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  devalue  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar,  making  it  worth  92  Va  U.S. 
cents.  Obviously  the  net  result  was  that 
the  prices  of  all  things  at  home  were 
raised,  while  the  prices  of  things  sold  in 
the  world  market  were  lowered. 

The  problems  of  Canada  resiilted  from 
a  practice  of  spending  more  than  it  had 
available  in  money. 

Since  1957.  Canada  has  accumulated 
a  deficit  of  about  $2  billion;  and  that 
accxunulation  of  a  $2  billion  deficit  in 
5  years  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  $42 


billion  accumulation  in  a  similar  time 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  Federal 
deficits  do  not  create  infiation.  Can  we 
forget  the  destructive  erosion  of  the  cur- 
rency in  Germany  which  resulted  from 
the  Government's  spending  more  than 
the  money  it  had  available?  Can  we 
forget  that  a  million  marks  were  needed 
to  buy  a  single  sausage  in  Germany? 
Can  we  forget  the  experience  of  France, 
whose  20 -cent  francs  were  finally  worth 
two-tenths  of  a  cent,  or  that  of  the 
Italians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  or 
that  of  any  other  country  which  reported 
to  the  printing  press  in  order  to  pay  pub- 
Uc  bUls? 

It  is  rather  certain  that  none  of  these 
governments  which  are  still  in  existence 
will  try  it  again — or.  at  least  certainly 
not  imtil  new  generations  have  had  time 
to  forget  the  damaging  results  produced 
when  their  federal  governments  inter- 
minably spent  more  than  they  took  in. 

In  our  coimtry  we  have  increased  our 
debt,  after  World  War  n,  from  the  low 
level  of  $255  billion  in  1952  to  approxi- 
mately $300  billion  in  1962.  This  ex- 
I>erience  of  not  reducing  the  debt  in- 
curred in  war  in  the  protracted  p)eriod  of 
about  16  years  is  quite  foreign  to  our 
past  experience  in  this  country. 

Historically,  our  Government  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  relatively  prompt  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public, set  the  tone  for  future  genera- 
tions. He  argued  that  a  national  debt 
has  a  niunber  of  useful  attributes,  but 
that  one  of  its  foremost  characteristics 
is  that  it  could  help  a  nation  establish 
its  credit  rating  among  the  nations  of 
the  world — if  the  debt  were  paid  off  with 
promptness.  Over  the  decades,  the  debt 
rose  primarily  during  wars  and  depres- 
sions, and  fell  largely  tn  response  to  the 
basic  philosophy  that  the  national  debt 
should  be  extinguished.  Twenty-four 
years  after  the  War  of  1812  the  debt  was 
entirely  paid  off.  In  27  years  after  the 
Civil  War  the  debt  was  reduced  by  al- 
most two-thirds;  and  in  the  10  years 
after  World  War  I  the  debt  was  reduced 
by  one -third. 

Since  the  last  war  we  have  had  periods 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  but  during 
those  periods  our  national  debt  was  not 
reduced.  We  did  reduce  taxes  in  1953 — 
all,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  ultimate  dam- 
age of  our  national  security. 

Even  without  the  proposed  tax  reduc- 
tion covering  the  fiscal  year  of  1963.  the 
prospects  are  strong  that  in  that  year 
we  shall  have  another  deficit  of  about 
$5  billion.  With  the  proposed  tax  re- 
duction, the  deficiency  would  in  all  prob- 
ability be  around  $12  billion. 

Our  Nation  simply  cannot  stand  that; 
the  result  would  be  a  cheapening  of  the 
dollar;  the  accelerated  flight  of  gold; 
the  robbing  of  the  annuitant^  pen- 
sioners, and  the  humble  possessors  of 
life  savings.  More  frightening,  however, 
is  the  possibility  that  we  might  have  to 
follow  the  course  of  Canada  by  either 
devaluing  the  dollar  or  removing  the 
gold  support  that  now  gives  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  some  sense  of 
stability. 

Before  this  proposal  of  reducing  taxes 
is  acted  upon,  it  ought  to  be  given  far 


deeper  consideration  concerning  its  ul- 
timate implications  to  the  economic  se- 
curity of  our  Nation. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  proposal 
is  bad  and  is  not  in  the  interest  of  either 
our  economy  or  ouj  security.  The  cure 
is  worse  than  the  illness  for  which  a 
remedy  is  sought.  Confusion  would  be 
piled  on  confusion. 

The  ancient  Greeks  in  trying  to  climb 
to  the  heavens  conceived  a  grandiose 
scheme.  They  proceeded  to  pile  Mount 
Ossa  on  Mount  Olympus  and  Mount 
Pelion  on  Mount  Ossa ;  thus,  through  that 
laborious  process,  they  hoped  to  reach 
their  goal.  But  when  they  finished  their 
work,  they  found  their  problem  was 
worse  than  when  they  began. 

So  will  it  be  when  this  desirable  but 
imprudent  objective  of  reducing  taxes 
without  reducing  expenditures  is  fin- 
ished. Our  economy  and  our  security 
will  be  in  a  worse  position  than  before 
the  cure  was  applied. 

Our  citizens  ought  to  have  tax  relief — 
but  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  se- 
ciu-ity  of  our  economy  and  our  country. 
Let  us  eliminate  imprudent  expenditures, 
giveaway  programs,  the  pyramiding  of 
unneeded  p>ers01inel  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. Thus  we  can  reduce  operating 
costs  and  make  possible  foreseeable  tax 
reductions. 

Repeated  and  increased  deficits  ag- 
gravated by  the  proposed  tax  reduction 
are  not  the  way  out  of  our  troubles 

I  repeat  that  increased  deficits  are 
the  cause  of  depreciation  In  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
would  cure  a  temporary  condition  by  a 
proposed  tax  reduction  that  would  cre- 
ate, in  1963.  a  deficit  of  $14,500  milUon. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hesitate  to  decline  to  yield  to  any  col- 
league, for  I  know  I  have  no  particular 
claim  to  the  floor.  But  it  so  happens 
that  I  have  been  waiting  for  several 
hours.  I  prefer  to  have  the  debate  con- 
flned  to  the  siigar  bill,  rather  than  to 
turn  to  other  matters. 

However,  if  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  has  a  deep  and  burning 

desire  to  speak  at  this  time 

Mr.  GORE.     I  do  have. 
Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Very    weU;    then   I 
cannot  resist  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  yield  to  him.    But 
I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  comity,  he 
will  exercise  some  restraint. 
Mr.  GORE.     I  shaU  try. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  GORE.    Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  last  sentence?    Would  we  provide  a 
temporary  cure? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  My  position  Is 
that  a  temporary  cure  would  be  provided 
by  reducing  taxes,  but  that  the  cure 
would  be  worse  than  the  evil  it  remedied. 
Mr.  GORE.  With  no  assurance  that  It 
would  work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tax  burden  would 
be  decreased  by  $9>/^  billion,  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  put  money  in  the 
spending  stream.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
any  assurance  that  many  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  not  regard 
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this  as  an  act  of  desperation?  It  might 
drive  more  money  out  of  the  spending 
stream  than  it  would  put  into  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Senator  has 
stated  more  clearly  that  I  have  been  able 
to  state  the  very  taing  I  fear.  I  am  of 
the  belief  that  if  we  reduce  taxes  in  the 
manner.recommeniled,  the  very  opposite 
from  what  we  exp<K:t  Is  likely  to  be  the 
result;  but  even  though  it  would  produce 
a  temporary  cure,  even  though  it  would 
put  money  in  the  s:  )ending  stream 

Mr.  GORE.   Without  driving  more  out 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  the  piper  would 
have  to  be  paid.  We  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  music,  and  the  price  that  we 
would  have  to  pay  would  be  far  greater 
than  the  benefits  tiat  would  be  received. 

Mr.  GORE.  Without  trespassing  upon 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  sa}'  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  share  his  con- 
cern. It  may  be  th  at  the  economy  needs 
a  spur,  though  I  notice  that  many  as- 
pects of  the  econcjmy  are  making  new 
records.  Automobiles  are  selling  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Building  is  breaking  all 
records.  It  may  be  that  the  economy 
temporarily  needs  a  spiu*.  If  so,  there  are 
many  ways  to  do  it  without  making  big 
tax  cuts  which  wc>uld  bring  about  huge 
deficits  that  would  shock  this  country 
And  might  shock  the  economies  of  other 
coimtries.      

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks  by  saying;  that  once  there  was 
a  theory,  "Spend  in  accord  with  your  in- 
come." Subsequently  the  theory  was 
adopted.  "Spend  more  and  more,  and 
tax  less  and  less."  It  cannot  be  done. 
It  can  lead  only  to  disaster. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recognize  the  difficult  task  which  faced 
the  Senate  conferees.  They  were  dealing 
with  a  tremendous  subsidy  to  foreign 
producers  and  a  big  bonus  to  domestic 
producers  which  had  been  paid  over  a 
long  period  of  time;  and  those  who  had 
made  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumers  naturally  did  not 
want  to  give  up  this  subsidy. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  also  deal- 
ing with  a  powerful  House  committee 
which  In  the  past  has  called  the  tune 
on  sugar  legislation. 

I,  too,  feel  that  the  Senate  conferees 
not  only  did  the  very  best  they  could, 
but  they  did  better  than  I  feared  they 
might  be  able  to  achieve.  But  they  did 
not  do  as  well  as  I  had  hoped  they  might 
achieve.  I  think  the  issue  at  stake  should 
be  clearly  recognized  by  the  public,  the 
Senate,  and  the  press. 

With  the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  at 
2.7  cents  a  pound,  and  with  the  tariff 
and  freight  cost  to  New  York  at  nine- 
tenths  of  a  cent.  It  Is  possible,  to  lay 
down  raw  foreign  sugar  along  the  At- 


lantic seaboard  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 3.6  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  Senator 
recognize  the  other  day  in  a  speech  the 
fact  that  with  any  considerable  demand 
for  this  so-called  world  surplus,  the  so- 
called  world  price  would  rise  consider- 
ably? 

Mr.  rXDUGLAS.  It  would  probably  go 
up.  How  much  it  would  go  up  is  a  ques- 
tion. But  the  domestic  price  is  now  6.4 
cents.  Therefore,  there  is  a  bonus  of 
2.8  cents  a  pound  or  $56  a  short  ton 
above  the  world  price  which  is  paid  to 
foreign  producers  and  also  to  domestic 
producers. 

Slightly  less  than  10  million  tons  of 
sugar  are  consumed  inside  the  United 
States,  60  percent  is  produced  inside 
the  United  States,  and  approximately  40 
percent  is  imported,  of  which  roughly 
1  million  tons  comes  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  slightly  less  than  3  million 
tons  from  outside  this  country  excluding 
the  Philippines. 

This  means  that  with  a  bonus,  a 
premium,  or  a  subsidy  of  $56  a  ton,  the 
total  bonus  which  the  domestic  consiun- 
ers  pay  amounts  to  approximately  $550 
million;  $330  million  of  this  goes  to  the 
domestic  producers.  $220  million  going  to 
the  foreign  producers.  And  of  these  for- 
eign producers,  approximately  $60  mil- 
lion goes  to  the  Philippines,  regulated 
under  a  treaty  and  outside  the  scope  of 
this  legislation.  Therefore,  a  $160  mil- 
lion subsidy  is  paid  to  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  maintaining  for  several 
years  that  this  bonus,  premium,  or  sub- 
sidy to  foreign  sugar  producers  should 
be  done  away  with. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that,  as  one  who 
believes  In  low  tariffs  and  as  one  who  In 
general  believes  in  the  much  vaunted 
free  market,  I  have  not  been  happy  about 
the  $330  million  paid  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, but  I  did  not  propose  to  attack 
it,  because  I  believed  it  was  politically 
Impossible  to  do  so.  The  strength  both 
of  the  cane  sugar  States  and  of  the  beet 
sugar  States  was  such  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  we  could  never  reduce  the 
subsidies,  at  least  at  this  time.  But  I 
did  think  it  possible  that  we  could  elimi- 
nate the  subsidies  paid  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers, and  buy  sugar  at  the  world  price, 
and  put  into  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  fee 
which  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  world  price  and  the  domestically 
maintained  price  but  which  now  goes  as 
a  subsidy  to  the  fbreign  producer. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    Is  that  not  what  is  done 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc? 
Mr,  DOUGLAS.    I  am  not  certain. 
Mr.   GORE.     A  tariff  Is  Imposed  on 
Imports  of  lead  and  zinc;  Is  It  not? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.    If  buying  at  a  premixmi 
price  is  a  good  principle,  why  could  we 
not  do  it  in  the  case  of  lead  and  sine. 
In  the  case  of  oil,  and  In  the  case  of 
many  other  commodities?    What  Is  the 


point  of  passing  a  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram? Let  us  buy  what  we  need  on  a 
quota  basis  and  at  a  premium  price 
Then  we  shall  really  be  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  merit  in  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
Last  year,  as  we  know,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  to  pay  the  fee  into  the  Treasury. 
We  came  to  the  Senate  with  It.  It  met 
with  the  opposition  of  the  foreign  sugar 
producers  and  their  lobby,  and  it  met 
with  the  opposition  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  convinced  the  administra- 
tion that  the  administration  ovight  not 
to  support  it.  Of  course,  in  the  back- 
ground there  was  the  opposition  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  a  result,  we  lost  the  fight  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  system  of 
paying  domestic  American  prices  for  all 
the  sugar  imi)orted  was  continued  for  a 
year  and  a  quarter.  So,  for  the  past  2 
years,  foreign  producers  have  been  able 
to  receive  the  domestic  price  for  sugar, 
which  results  in  a  subsidy,  outside  the 
Philippines,  of  approximately  $160  mil- 
lion a  year,  or  a  total  of  at  least  $320 
million  for  2  years.  Having  received 
these  s\xms,  naturally  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers do  not  wish  to  give  them  up. 
Having  drunk  some  of  the  economic  life- 
blood  of  America,  they  do  not  wish  to 
give  up  drinking  this  economic  life- 
blood. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    What  about  the  nations 
which  are  to  be  cut  In.  which  have  not 
had  this  sip  of  our  blood? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  nations  see 
others  drinking  the  blood,  so  they  wish 
to  share  it. 

Mr.  GORK    Does  the  Senator  know 
who  owns  the  refinery  in  Ireland? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  GORE.    Why  is  Argentina  to  be 
cut  out  and  Ireland  to  be  cut  In? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  do  not  know. 
Mr.    GORE.    Does    Ireland    produce 
enough  sugar  for  her  own  needs? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No ;  but  I  think  there 
is  a  product  known  as  chocolate  crumb 
which  Ireland  feels  she  could  export  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  All  the  argvmient  about 
Argentina  being  cut  out  and  other  na- 
tions being  cut  in  Illustrates  how  un- 
sound It  Is  to  pass  legislative  quotas  on 
this  product. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Hoiise  included 
nearly  every  producing  country. 

I  noticed,  at  the  end  of  the  hearings, 
that  certain  areas  had  been  omitted.  I 
asked  if  any  one  of  those  areas  was  rep- 
resented either  in  person  or  by  a  lobby- 
ist. I  asked  if  there  was  anyone  from  the 
New  Hebrides  who  wished  to  testify;  or 
anyone  from  the  Canary  Islands;  or  any- 
one from  the  Azores;  or  anyone  from 
the  beautiful  rocky  island  of  Tenerlfe 
or  Tristan  de  Cunha;  or  anyone  from 
Christmas  Island,  where  the  mutineers 
from  the  Bounty  went;  or  anyone  from 
Norfolk  Island,  which  used  to  be  a  penal 
colony;   or  anyone  from  Easter  Island, 
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which  was  the  religious  center  of  the 
Polynesians  with  its  magnificent  statues. 

They  did  not  appear,  so  they  were  left 
I  .  out. 

I  daresay  that  if  those  islands  had 
j  had  representatives  around  they  would 

^~  have  been  included,  but  they  failed  to 

get  in  on  the  distribution  of  the  pie,  or 
the  drinking  of  the  blood.  The  rite 
known  as  the  drinking  of  the  American 
blood  is  the  exploitation  of  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
was  caused  last  year  by  the  failure  to 
purchase  sxigar  at  world  prices.  We 
built  up  many  countries  and  many  sugar 
producers,  who  demand  as  a  right  what 
was  given  to  them  sis  a  privilege.  They 
had  no  right  to  the  extra  bonus,  subsidy, 
or  premium.  It  was  made  perfectly  clear 
on  the  floors  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  the  allotment  was  temporary. 
We  have  checked  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  State  Department  assures 
us  that  all  those  countries  were  told 
that  the  allotment  was  merely  tem- 
porary, and  that  there  was  no  permanent 
commitment  by  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  these  countries  now  say, 
"We  have  had  it.  We  are  entitled  to  it. 
If  you  do  not  continue  to  give  it  to  us,  we 
will  go  to  the  Communists  or  we  will 
break  away." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKBY  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  make  a  more  dire 
threat  than  that.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public, according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
said  last  night  that  it  would  quit  ac- 
cepting our  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  would  be  a  very 
severe  penalty.  We  would  indeed  have 
our  feelings  grievously  hm:t  by  this  ter- 
rible threat. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  has  driven  certain 
people  into  a  "tizy."  One  country  is 
going  to  quit  taking  our  aid  luiless  we 
give  it  a  sugar  bonus  also. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  Mr.  Nehru 
said  he  might  become  so  aggrieved  with 
us  that  he  would  refuse  to  take  our  aid. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  says  that  he  will  not  come 
to  visit  us  until  we  pass  a  bill  he  favors. 
Is  this  not  a  wonderful  world? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  either 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  demagogic,  when  we 
raise  these  issues. 

I  wish  to  maintain  the  point  that  these 
countries  were  not  given  a  vested  right. 
It  was  purely  a  gratuity,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment a  mistaken  gratuity,  which,  once 
given,  has  been  claimed  by  its  recipients 
as  a  right.  An  appetite  developed  in  this 
way  breeds  an  increased  desire. 

This  year  we  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Senate,  with  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  principle  we  ad- 
vocated was  right.  I  think  the  Senate 
made  a  very  wise  decision.  It  allocated 
the  roughly  2>/^  million  tons  of  Cuban 
sugar  for  purchase  on  a  global  basis  at 
world  prices.  Thereby  we  expected  to 
save  approximately  $140  million.    On  the 


remaining  330.000  tons,  given  to  those 
countries  which  had  quotas  before  Cas- 
tro, the  premium  quota  payment  or  fee 
was  to  be  continued  but  was  to  be  phased 
out  over  a  5-year  period;  20  percent  off 
the  first  year,  40  percent  off  the  next 
year,  60  percent  off  the  next  year,  80 
percent  off  the  fourth  year,  and  com- 
pletely terminated  in  the  fifth  year. 
Eventually,  these  relatively  small  addi- 
tional amounts,  too,  would  be  purchased 
at  the  world  price. 

Then  they  would  go  upon  the  world 
price  basis.  At  the  end  of  the  5  years 
we  would  be  saving  not  $140  million  a 
year  but  approximately  $160  million  a 
year.  The  average  for  the  5  years  would 
be  $150  million  a  year,  or  a  total  of  about 
$750  million  in  5  years. 

Some  may  say,  "That  is  not  very 
much."  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.    That  is  quite  a  bit. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
stand  the  burdens  of  these  subsidies  is 
not  unlimited.  We  are  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world,  but  our  strength  is 
not  unlimited.  We  are  in  grave  diffi- 
culty, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said, 
because  of  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments.  We  can  save,  in  5  years, 
$750  million  which  otherwise  would  go 
overseas.  Certainly,  if  other  things  are 
equal,  that  is  worth  doing. 

We  know  that  when  our  conferees 
went  to  conference  they  faced  a  very 
difficult  situation.  The  House  was 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  foreign  subsidies. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  was. 

I  am  sure  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
did  the  very  best  they  could.  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  them  a  decoration  for  brav- 
ery— not  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor;  not  even  the  Navy  Cross  or  the 
Silver  Star;  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
give  them  the  Bronze  Star,  which  Is  a 
fine  decoration  for  bravery  and  for  good 
performance  under  fire. 

The  conferees  have  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which,  in  the  initial  year, 
would  save  for  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  the  $140  million  or 
$144  million  for  which  we  had  hoped,  but 
roughly  $100  million.  The  1,635,000  tons 
would  be  purchased  at  the  world  price, 
at  a  savings  of  $56  a  ton.  If  my  hur- 
ried multiplication  is  correct,  that  would 
be  a  little  more  than  $91  million  a  year. 
On  the  remaining  1.2  million  tons,  there 
would  be  a  decrease  in  the  premium 
price,  fee,  or  subsidy  of  10  percent  the 
first  year,  of  20  percent  the  second  year, 
and  of  30  percent  the  third  year.  My 
flgxires,  roughly,  are  that  the  total  sav- 
ings the  first  year  would  be  a  little  short 
of  $100  million  and  in  the  third  year 
would  be  a  little  more  than  $110  million. 

This  would  be  better  than  the  present 
situation.  I  point  out,  however,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  3-year  period  22  countries 
still  would  receive  a  price  roughly  70 
percent  above  the  world  pi  Ice. 

It  would  provide  a  subsidy  not  of  2.8 
cents  a  pound,  but  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or 
$40  a  ton. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  the 
subsidy  would  be  for  the  first  year.  I 
shall  read  the  list  by  coxmtries. 

The  total  subsidy  provided  for  Peru 
on  a  190,000-ton  basis  in  the  first  year 
would  be  $9,576,000;  for  Mexico.  $9,576.- 


000.  For  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
total  subsidy  would  be  $9,576,000;  for 
Brazil  just  over  $9  million;  for  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  over  $4.5  million;  for 
Australia  $2  million.  Incidentally.  Aus- 
tralia is  Inside  the  British  system  and 
would  get  a  premium  price  for  selling 
sugar  if  it  should  sell  sugar  to  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

The  total  subsidy  to  the  Republic  of 
China  would  be  just  under  $1.8  million. 
The  French  West  Indies,  who  are  under 
the  French  system,  woiild  receive  $1.5 
million,  as  would  Colombia.  Nicaragua 
would  receive  $1,260,000;  Costa  Rica 
$1,260,000;  India,  our  dear  friend. 
$1  million;  Ecuador,  $1,260,000;  HaiU, 
$1  million;  Guatemala.  $1  million;  South 
Africa — that  bastion  of  racial  toler- 
ance— $1  million;  Panama.  $756,000;  Ell 
Salvador,  $504,000;  Paraguay.  $504,000; 
British  Honduras,  which  Is  Inside  the 
British  system.  $504,000;  The  Nether- 
lands  $504,000;  other  countries.  $576,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete a  sentence  and  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

All  other  countries  would  receive  a 
total  of  11.000  tons.  I  think  we  will  find 
that  Ireland,  Mauritius,  and  Argentina 
will  get  In  under  the  wire  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  holy  convocation  after  a 
time. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  tmderstand  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  receives  an  Amer- 
ican subsidy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  producers  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  would  be  given 
20.000  tons,  which  In  the  first  year,  at 
$56  a  ton,  would  result  In  a  subsidy  of 
over  $1  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  record  any- 
where give  us  the  reasons  why  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  Is  to  be  Included  In  the 
sugar  quota? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  A  representative  of 
that  country  testified.  I  was  not  satis- 
fled  with  his  statement,  but  it  had  a 
witness  present.  In  short.  It  wants  the 
subsidy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  that  the  siun  and 
substance  of  the  testimony? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Was  he  able  to  show 
any  obligation  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  any  of  the  countries  Involved, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  eight 
countries  which  had  quotas  when  Cuba 
had  and  used  its  quota.  We  were  grad- 
ually cutting  and  phasing  them  out,  and 
I  did  not  object  to  that.  I  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  quota  talcen  away  all  at  once. 
But  South  Africa  was  not  one  of  those 
countries. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  record  show 
anywhere  a  need  for  extending  the  sub- 
sidy to  any  of  the  countries  other  than 
the  original  eight  countries  to  which  we 
have  been  granting  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  probably  on 
political  grounds  a  case  could  be  made 
for  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been 
overstressed  in  the  last  2  days,  but  I 
believe  a  case  could  be  made  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  been  of  some 
assistance  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  how  many  years? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1960  President 
Eisenhower  very  wisely  suspended  the 
premium  paid  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public when  it  was  ruled  by  Trujillo.  I 
think  approximately  $22  million  in  sub- 
sidies was  impoimded  and  paid  Into  the 
Treasury.  Then  when  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment was  established,  the  premium 
payments  were  resumed.  The  Domini- 
can Republic  is  now  suing  to  obtain  the 
$22  million,  claiming  that  that  was  a 
right  which  should  not  have  been  taken 
away  from  it,  and  that  as  the  Inheritors 
of  Trujillo  ttiey  are  entitled  to  get  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  country  has  any  case 
whatsoever  in  law.  If  the  case  were  in 
the  courts,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  defeated. 
But  they  then  went  to  the  House  and 
obtained  recognition  from  the  House  of 
the  claim  for  $22  million.  But.  thank 
the  Lord,  a  provision  for  that  amount  of 
money  Is  not  in  the  conference  report 
as  It  has  come  to  us.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  conferees  for  having  that  pro- 
vision eliminated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGI.AS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  for  a  quota  as  a  matter 
of  right  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any 
case  involving  any  country  in  which  the 
country  as  a  matter  of  right  has  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  a  continuation  of  the 
subsidy? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  case  In  which,  as  a  matter 
of  legal  right,  the  United  States  Is  bound 
to  continue  to  pay  the  subsidy  of  $56  a 
ton.  It  may  be.  In  the  case  of  the 
330.000  tons  which  went  to  the  eight 
countries  which  had  quotas  when  Cuba 
had  a  quota,  that  the  bonus  payments 
should  be  removed  gradually,  as  was  pro- 
vided In  the  Senate  bill.  But  it  shoxild 
not  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  conference  re- 
port so  provides. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  conference  re- 
port would  only  taper  off  the  subsidy. 
It  would  not  eliminate  it.  The  great 
merit  of  the  Senate  bill  was  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  oi>eration  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  subsidy  would  have  been  gone  com- 
pletely. But  the  present  provision  would 
leave  the  subsidy  at  70  percent  at  the  end 
of  3  years,  and  if  present  prices  prevail, 
that  would  amount  to  a  subsidy  of  2 
cents  a  ixiund,  or  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  real- 
izes that.  Insofar  sis  the  foreign  elements 
are  concerned,  the  bill  will  expire  in 
2*/i  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  ^ts;  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  we  reinstate 
it,  we  can  continue  the  gradual  cutting 

°^-  Ji 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    We  can,  but  will  we? 

There  is  the  whole  point.  Last  year, 
when  we  continued  the  practice.  It  was 
said,  "This  Is  not  a  permanent  assign- 
ment.   Next  year  we  can  change  it." 

But  this  year  the  countries  involved 
are  more  determined,  more  rapacious, 
more  avaricious,  more  demanding,  and 


more  insistent  that  we  continue  the  sub- 
sidy. We  built  up  appetites  which  de- 
msuid  more  and  more.  The  time  to  have 
ended  the  practice  was  last  year;  or, 
rather.  In  1960  we  should  not  have 
started  It.  But  last  year  perhaps  we 
could  have  stopF>ed  it. 

A  great  responsibility  for  continuing 
it  last  yeeu-  rests  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  man  who  then  headed  the 
Latin  American  Division,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mann,  >*ho,  I  notice,  is  up  for  promo- 
tion today.  A  great  responsibility  rests 
on  those  people  for  perpetuating  the  sys- 
tem for  another  year  and  a  half,  getting 
us  in  deeper  and  deeper.     " 

If  we  continue  the  practice  for  an- 
other 2 '72  years,  even  at  70  percent  of 
the  premium,  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
ever  get  rid  of  the  program,  because  then 
the  countries  will  have  been  getting  the 
subsidy  for  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  House  bill  did  not  include  the  taper- 
ing off  feature? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  true. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     This  Is  the  first 
time  we  have  ever  been  able  to  get  the 
House  to  agree  on  a  stated  period  of  time 
under  a  schedule  for  phasing  out  the 
premium  payments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  I  said  I  think 
we  have  attained  in  compromise  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  Senate  bill.  But 
there  are  grave  abuses  which  continue 
and  which  we  need  to  recognize. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  But  I  believe  the  point  that  can 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  conference 
report  is  that  certain  breakthroxighs 
were  made  on  fundamental  principles, 
such  as,  first,  phasing  out  of  the  premium 
payments.  Second,  a  long-term  pro- 
grsun  for  domestic  producers,  thereby 
stabilizing  that  particular  situation, 
which  was  being  aggravated  every  year. 
Third,  the  establishment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  world  quotas  under  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  so-csilled  Cuban  allocation. 
So  if  we  take  a  good  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. I  think  we  have  made  substantial 
progress.  My  worry  is  that  if  we  reject 
the  conference  report,  we  shall  have 
nothing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  the  moment  I  am 
not  saying  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject the  report,  although  I  expect  to  vote 
against  it.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
this  ix)int,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  not  take  it  amiss.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  have 
fought  side  by  side  for  15  years  on  the 
hustings  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  hope  we  shall  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  fight  side  by  side.  He  is  a  terrific 
flghter.  I  must  say,  however,  that  his 
idea  that  the  way  to  help  the  poor  peons 
abroad  is  to  give  a  sugar  subsidy  to  the 
plantation  owners  does  not  square  with 
his  domestic  political  beliefs.  In  his  po- 
litical career  at  home  he  has  always  ad- 
vanced the  E>emocratic  theory  that  the 
way  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  is  to  do  it  from  the  bottom  up; 
that  we  should  help  people  at  the  bot- 
tom so  as  to  build  up  purchasing  power. 
I  never  heard  nxy  good  friend  advance 


the  RepubUcan  theory  of  trickle  down 
that  he  Is  now  advancing  with  respect 
to  foreign  sugsur  poUcy.  He  says  we 
should  give  the  subsidy  to  the  planta- 
tion owners;  that  then  they  will  pass  it 
down  to  the  peons  at  the  bottom.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  be  con- 
sistent, and  he  should  adopt  the  same 
foreign  policy  and  the  same  foreign  eco- 
nomics that  he  advances  so  vigoroiisly 
at  home. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  deny  me  a  chance  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  I  could  not  do  it  ey&a 
if  I  so  desired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  wise  understanding.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  the  program  which  he 
is  advocating  is  that  we  should  buy  each 
p>ound  of  sugar  that  comes  into  this 
country  at  the  world  price,  and  let  the 
lowest  bidder  get  the  business.  This 
would  jeopardize  wages  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  know  that 
workers'  wages  in  some  of  the  countries 
have  been  increased. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  have  been  in- 
creased to  some  extent.  However,  let  me 
read  some  of  the  wages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  have 
any  evidence  that  the  global  quota  sys- 
tem on  a  universal  basis  would  do  the 
job.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not 
opposed  to  a  trial  of  the  global  quota 
system.  He  is  trying  to  recognize  some 
of  the  facts;  namely,  that  when  we  ex- 
clude a  country  like  Argentina,  while 
other  countries  are  included,  we  are  get- 
ting into  trouble.  We  have  a  treaty  with 
the  Philippines  under  which  we  would 
take  1,050,000  tons  at  a  fixed  price.  We 
will  pay  the  Philippines  one  price,  and 
then  we  will  tell  the  people  of  Argentina, 
"Sorry,  but  we  cannot  help  you." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Philippine  quota 
is  fixed  by  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  does  not 
change  the  price  situation.  The  benefit 
trickles  down  In  the  Philippines,  too.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  trickle-down 
theory.  I  am  trying  to  preserve  a  system 
that  has  had  some  credibility.  One  of 
the  stable  commodities  in  the  United 
States  has  been  sugar,  in  terms  of  price. 
I  have  not  heard  many  customers  com- 
plain about  the  price  of  sugsu-. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Oh.  yes.  The  price 
has  been  fairly  stable,  but  the  price  has 
been  set  higher  than  the  world  price  and 
kept  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  it  has 
been  higher  than  the  world  price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  About  2.8  cents  a 
pound  more  than  the  world  price,  or  $56 
a  ton.  The  Senator  has  been  weeping 
copious  tears  about  the  workers  on  the 
plantations.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
about  those  wages.  I  knew  that  he  or 
some  other  Senator  would  raise  that  is- 
sue on  the  floor.  Therefore,  some  time 
ago  we  sent  cablegrams  to  our  embassies 
in  various  countries  said  asked  what  the 
wages  were.    Let  me  read  ^ome  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor reswis  them,  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
I  do  not  weep  copious  tears  about  this 
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situation.  I  am  dry  eyed  about  it.  I 
am  not  worried  about  whether  we  will 
get  a  better  deal  by  having  the  Govern- 
ment recapture  the  premium.  What  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated  is 
that  the  conference  report  is  a  good  be- 
ginning toward  solving  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  if  the  conference  report  is  de- 
feated— and  apparently  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  some  Senators — chaos  will  result 
in  the  sugar  market.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that.  Let  us  not  get  a  great  deal  of 
minutiae  into  the  discussion.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  sugarbeet  producer. 
In  Minnesota  we  pay  $1.11  an  hour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  my  very  dear 
friend  from  Minnesota — and  I  do  not  use 
that  adjective  sarcastically — that  the 
wage  of  a  field  hand  in  Peru  last  year, 
on  the  basis  of  an  8-hour  day,  ranged 
from  19  cents  an  hour  to  approximately 
27  cents  an  hovu*.  In  Haiti,  it  was  10 
cents  an  hour.  In  Costa  Rica,  it  was  14 
cents  an  hour.  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, about  which  the  Senator  has 
been  speaking,  it  was  25  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  last 
year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  it  was  about  12^/2  cents  an 
hour.  In  Mexico  it  ranged  from  12  cents 
to  20  cents  an  hour.  In  Nicaragua  it 
was  27  cents  an  hour.  In  Panama,  it 
ranged  from  12V^  cents  to  22  cents  an 
hour.  I  am  translating  day  wages  to 
hourly  wages  in  terms  of  an  8-hour  day. 
If  it  is  a  10-hour  day,  the  hourly  rate  is 
less.  In  Brazil  it  was  19  cents  an  hour. 
In  Argentina,  it  was  a  little  less  than  25 
cents  an  hour.  Ecuador,  15  cents  an 
hour.  Guatemala,  10  cents  an  hour. 
British  West  Indies;  in  Barbados,  about 
37  cents  an  hour;  in  Trinidad,  27  cents 
an  hour. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  not  much  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  planters  trickles 
down  to  the  workers.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  with  some  exceptions — Mexico 
and  Costa  Rica  are  the  best  examples — 
land  is  tightly  held  by  a  relatively  small 
group.  Sugar  milling  Is  even  more 
tightly  concentrated.  The  result  is  that 
the  profits  go  to  a  relatively  small  group 
of  people  who  own  the  mills,  and  to 
some  of  the  bigger  plantation  owners. 
The  men  who  cut  the  cane  get  very  little 
out  of  it.  The  big  plantation  owners 
then  send  their  money  abroad.  They  put 
their  money  into  numbered  accoimts  in 
Swiss  banks.  That  is  where  most  of  the 
money  would  go.  It  would  go  into  the 
Swiss  banks.  Then  the  plantation 
owners  send  their  lawyers  up  here  to 
say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  government  that  they 
continue  to  get  these  enormous  sums. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
srield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who, 
as  we  know,  is  chairman  of  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee cm  Foreign  Relations,  and  therefore 
knows  a  great  deal  about  the  Latin 
American  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  vwr 
kind,  but  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
it,  or  I  would  not  be  asking  these  ques- 


tions to  elicit  information.  Can  the 
Senator  frcxn  Illinois  tell  me  what  the 
percentage  of  our  sugar  imports  would 
be  under  the  conference  report  for  which 
we  would  not  pay  a  premium  price? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Excluding  the  Philip- 
pines, about  60  percent  would  not  be  at 
the  premium  price. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  would  be  on  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  With  respect  to 
the  remaining  40  percent,  it  would  taper 
down  by  10  percent  a  year.  Therefore, 
at  the  end,  40  p>ercent  of  the  imports 
will  be  at  70  percent  of  the  premium 
price  or  subsidy. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  No;  it  is  10  percent, 
20  percent,  and  then  30  percen^. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course.  I  am  ex- 
cluding the  Philippines,  because  that  sit- 
uation is  governed  by  treaty. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  wish  to  enter 
into  the  debate  with  one  observation. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  a  little 
worried,  as  I  was  worried,  that  the  im- 
ports taper  down  so  slowly;  namely,  10 
percent  a  year  for  a  couple  of  years. 

In  connection  with  the  one  portion 
of  the  conference  in  connection  with 
which  I  was  permitted  to  sit  in.  because 
one  of  the  conferees  had  to  be  absent,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows.  I 
suggested  that  we  go  ahead  with  cutting 
down  the  allotment  to  20  percent,  as  the 
President  had  suggested. 

We  got  absolutely  nowhere.  We  found 
ourselves  in  complete  disagreement. 
Later  I  suggested  we  take  10  percent  the 
first  year  and  15  percent  for  6  years,  and 
accomplish  the  program  in  7  years  in- 
stead of  in  5.  Here  again  we  ran  into  an 
absolute  stone  wall.  Finally,  we  agreed 
on  10  percent. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  it  is  not  sufBcient  but  when  we  get 
into  this  kind  of  situation,  we  do  the  best 
we  can  in  the  final  analysis. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  blaming  the  com- 
mittee we  sent  to  conference.  They  had 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  can  never 
understand  why  the  House  conferees 
continue  to  Insist  upon  paying  foreign 
producers  these  huge  subsidies.  I  can- 
not understand  it;  yet  I  recognize  that 
it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  had  hoped  that 
at  the  end  of  3  years  it  would  be  a  total 
of  60  percent,  but  it  came  out  a  total  of 
30  percent.  We  tried  all  sorts  of  other 
figures,  and  it  became  Impossible.  We 
insisted  that  the  principle  of  the  E>ouglas 
amendment  be  maintained.  I  appre- 
ciate that  we  did  not  accomplish  all  we 
had  hoped  to,  but  that  was  sometimes 
hard  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator  mention  in  his 
discussion  the  problem  of  the  Latin 
American  oligarchs.  We  all  know  that 
one  of  the  great  handicaps  which  con- 
fronts us  in  the  whole  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  is  that  as  the  American 
Government  pours  more  of  the  money 


of  American  taxpayers  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica, aimed  at  helping  the  economic  and 
productive  power  of  Latin  America, 
which  is  essential  to  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  most  of  the  people,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  obstacle  of  the 
economy  policy  of  the  oligarch. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  oligarch  in  Latin 
America  is  not.  by  and  large,  investing  in 
the  economic  future  of  his  country,  but, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out.  is  investing  in  Swiss  and  New  York 
banks.  What  happens  is  that  we.  as  tax- 
payers, are  really  asstmiing  the  burden 
that  ought  to  be  assumed  by  the  wealthy 
of  Latin  America. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Illinois  given 
any  thought  as  to  whether,  if  we  are  to 
continue  these  premium  payments,  we 
can  insist  ujjon  certain  strings  being  at- 
tached in  regard  to  tax  reforms,  for  ex- 
ample? It  would  be  Interesting,  if  we 
had  the  data,  to  have  the  Senator  read 
not  only  the  figures  of  the  wages  paid 
the  workers  on  the  plantations,  but  also 
to  read  a  statement  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  sugar  plantation  owners  into  the 
treasuries  of  their  respective  countries. 
I  do  not  have  such  information.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  find  it  at 
least  surprising  and  disappointing  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  economic  class 
which,  by  and  large,  does  not  begin  to 
pay  the  taxes  which  their  ability  to  pay 
warrants. 

So  we  are  saying,  in  the  whole  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  "We  will  help  if 
you  will  help  yourselves.  When  we  speak 
about  helping  yourselves,  we  mean  we 
will  take  a  look  at  your  tax  reform  pro- 
gram, your  land  reform  program,  your 
health  program,  and  your  education  pro- 
gram." 

On  a  problem  such  as  this.  I  think  we 
must  either  fish  or  cut  bait.  So  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Illinois:  Is  there  any 
way,  in  his  opinion,  whereby  we  can  at- 
tach to  the  premium  payments  for  sugar 
some  reciprocal  self-help  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  concerned;  that 
we  can  get  some  kind  of  assurance  or 
guarantee  in  respect  to  wages,  in  respect 
to  taxes,  in  respect  to  preventing  the 
flight  of  capital  out  of  their  countries? 
We  must  remember  that  if  the  oligarchs 
of  Latin  America  continue  to  take  their 
capital  out  of  Latin  America  and  put  It 
in  New  York  and  Swi.ss  banks,  we  have 
one  of  two  choices:  The  first  is  to  let 
their  countries  go  down  to  communism — 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  will  happen  in 
many  of  those  countries  in  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  which  the  oli- 
garchs are  indirectly  helping  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Certainly  they  are  not 
preventing  it.  Second,  whether  we  will 
let  that  happen  or  will  continue  to  pour 
the  largess  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, into  Latin  America  in  order  to 
save  those  countries  from  communism, 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  in  our  self-inter- 
est as  a  free  nation  to  prevent  the  Latin 
American  nations  from  becoming  Com- 
munist. 

What  disturbs  me  about  a  program 
such  as  this  is  that  we  are  pouring  out 
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our  great  resources  without  any  commit- 
ments of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipient countries.  I  do  not  suppose  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  sugar  bill  at 
this  late  hour;  but  I  believe  it  is  well  to 
point  this  problem  up,  because  it  Is  a 
good  example  of  one  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems which  co:ifront  us  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. What  good  does  it  do  us  to  pay 
premium  pric(»,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  well  points  out.  if  the 
oligarchs  are  going  to  grow  richer;  if 
the  workers  are  going  to  get  very  little 
money.  We  know  that  this  is  the  great 
problem  of  northeastern  Brazil.  The 
money  will  flow  into  Latin  America,  and 
the  plantation  owners  will  take  their 
economic  killliig  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  and  then,  in  many  instances,  will 
go  to  Switzerland,  Prance,  Italy,  or  else- 
where to  spjenc  the  rest  of  their  lives  and 
live  in  the  luxury  that  their  exploitation 
of  the  peons  of  Latin  America  has  made 
possible. 

We  cannot  expect  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  as  tliat  in  one  shot.  I  know 
that.  Yet  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  in  the  defcate,  fus  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  so  well  made  clear  to  the 
State  Department,  that  we  are  just  about 
fed  up  with  tl^ie  tiumng  over  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  ancther  country,  but  which 
really  brings  Lttle  benefit  to  that  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  know  what  good  the  premium 
price  on  suga:-  has  really  done  for  the 
masses  of  people  of  Latin  America.  I 
think  it  would  be  quite  a  Job  to  set  down 
on  paper  proof  that  it  has  done  good 
for  the  masses. 

It  might  b<  argued  that  instead  of 
working  for  14  cents  an  hour,  the  labor 
will  be  paid  1&  cents  an  hour.  But  that 
is  not  much  of  a  wage.  Parents  will 
recognize  that  19  cents  an  hour  does  not 
save  their  children  from  malnutrition; 
and  that  condition  exists  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  so  mfiny  parts  of  the  area  to 
which  the  premium  price  is  given  that 
the  longevity  i  s  30  to  36  years.  The  peo- 
ple are  old  when  they  are  young,  and 
they  die  younu'.  I  have  said  that  about 
underdeveloped  countries. 

As  to  the  c>ther  point — and  I  am  so 
glad  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  placed 
it  in  the  Record — I  am  at  a  loss  to  imder- 
stand  why  we  provide  aid  to  Australia. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  are  pouring  the 
premium  pric(>  into  Australia.  It  is  about 
time  Australia  started  paying  its  own 
share  of  foreign  aid  expenditures.  I  do 
not  know  whj  in  the  world  we  are  pour- 
ing money  into  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Look  at  the  position  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  a  countiy  that  will  not  even  let  a 
committee  of  study  and  survey  go  into 
southwest  Africa,  where,  day  in  and  day 
out — and  it  has  gone  on  for  years — the 
most  horrendous  atrocities  are  being 
committed  atainst  the  enslaved  people. 
The  United  Nations  cannot  even  get  a 
committee  of  investigation  into  south- 
west Africa.  We  all  know  that  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  seeks  to  take  over  south- 
west Africa,  without  any  right  in  law 
at  aU.  1[ 

How  can  we  expect  to  get  support  In 
the  United  Nations  from  the  new  na- 


tions of  Africa,  when  they  will  tell  our 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to  its 
very  teeth:  "Don't  tell  us  you  stand  for 
freedom  when  you  pay  premium  prices 
for  sugar  produced  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  under  conditions  which  amount 
to  enslavement"?  These  actions  come 
home  to  roost. 

So  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
we  pay  premium  prices  to  so  many  na- 
tions. I  think  a  case  can  be  made  for 
the  payment  of  a  premium  price  for 
sugar,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said,  to  some  of  the  eight  countries,  in- 
cluding possibly  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, to  the  south  of  us,  whose  supply  of 
sugar  was  of  vital  interest  in  the  war, 
when  we  had  to  get  sugar  from  close  by — 
and  we  know  how  vital  sugar  is  to  the 
diet  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  scatter  sugar 
quotas  around  the  globe,  because  in  time 
of  war  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  sugar 
from  Formosa  or  the  Philippines  or 
South  Africa  or  Ireland. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
sugar  attracts  flies? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  certainly  attracts 
those  that  think  they  can  get  more 
money  by  spreading  a  little  sugar.  But 
that  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  am  in  a  quandry.  If  we  could  have 
a  sugar  bill  which  gave  us  some  assur- 
ance that  the  countries  in  Latin  America 
which  would  get  the  premium  price 
would  use  that  benefit  as  an  assistance 
or  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  so  essMitial  to 
save  those  people  from  going  over  to 
communism,  I  would  be  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  report.  But  I  simply  find  my- 
self in  a  paradox  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular conference  repwrt,  because  I  find 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  be  so  per- 
suasive as  to  who  the  real  beneficiaries 
of  this  sugar  pr«nlum  price  handout 
WiU  be. 

I  have  heard  nothing  in  the  debate, 
nor  do  I  know  of  anything  from  the 
State  Department,  which  indicates  that 
it  is  going  to  \ise  our  sugar  premium 
price  as  a  bargaining  factor  to  obtain  the 
necessary  reforms  which  we  are  going 
to  insist  upon  if  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  is  to  work. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that 
here  in  Washington  I  spoke  to  a  confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  engineers — and 
I  did  so  at  their  request — on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  In  that  speech  I 
pointed  out  the  need  for  making  such 
reforms  in  Latin  America  if  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  is  not  to  be  headed 
for  serious  trouble  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  taxpayers  are  going 
to  catch  up — and  sooner  than  many  per- 
sons realize — with  the  constant  outpour- 
ing of  their  resources  into  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
when  the  wealthy  in  those  countries  are 
not  investing  in  the  development  of  their 
own  countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  making  this  point  in 
greater  detail.  Of  course,  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  conference  report  will  re- 
quire the  countries  whose  sugar  produc- 
ers will  receive  these  subsidies  to  improve 
labor  conditions  or  institute  any  pro- 


grams of  tax  reform  or  any  program  of 
land  reform.  It  is  merely  the  hope  that 
these  payments  will  "trickle  down,"  the 
William  McKinley  theory  of  making 
those  at  the  top  prosperous,  with  the 
hope  that  prosperity  will  trickle  down 
to  those  at  the  bottom.  It  has  not 
worked  at  home.  It  will  not  work 
abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    First,  I  wish  to  make 

a  somewhat  stronger  case,  and  then  I 

shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

As  one  who  believes  in  the  oppKJsite 
theory,  as  developed  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son, William  Jennings  Bryan,  and 
within  this  country  by  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, I  Ixilieve  in  developing  a  country 
from  the  bottom  rather  than  from  the 
top  down.  But  this  measure  would  not 
do  what  I  recommend,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment these  countries  would  not  agree 
to  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
I  have  not  stunned  the  Senator  from 

Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  Mr.  President; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not 
stunned;  but  he  has  exhilarated  me,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  what  countries  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  voted  for  under  the  Senate 
version,  as  it  came  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  What  countries 
were  included  in  the  Senate  version? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  were  countries 
which  previously  had  had  small  quotas: 
The  Philippines,  Peru,  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Republic  of  China. 
Panama,  and  Cost  Rica.  But  the  siun 
total  for  all  of  them  came  to  only  ap- 
proximately 330,000  tons,  and  they  were 
to  be  phased  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  were  not  the 
oligarchs  getting  these  quotas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     If   I  had  had   my 

way 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  that  is  not  my 
question.  I  ask  the  Senator,  were  not 
the  oligarchs  getting  those  quotas? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  but  we  limited 
them  to  3;J0,000  tons,  and  we  were  going 
to  abolish  t^e  quotas  and  the  subsidy 
completely  in  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  were  not  the 
oligarchs  getting  those  quotas?  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  but  not  as  much 
as  under  the  bill  the  S«iator  from  Min- 
nesota is  favoring. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  oligarchs  get  any.  But  the  Sen- 
ator f ^om  Illinois  was  on  the  Finance 

Committee 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  we  voted  to 
phase  them  out  in  5  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  the  point 
is,  that  the  House  committee  did  not  vote 
to  phase  them  out  at  all. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  when  the  con- 
ferees met,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  pointed  out,  the  principle  of 
phasing  out  was  maintained.  Some  ad- 
justment was  needed  between  no  phasing 
out  or  phasing  out  over  a  period  of  5 
years. 

As  far  as  the  conference  committee 
Is  concerned,  let  me  point  out  there  are 
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fewer  oligarchs  in  Australia  than  there 
are  in  some  of  the  countries  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  included  in  its  list. 
So  possibly  the  conferees  helped  dilute 
the  oligarch  principle  a  little. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  helped  dilute  it 
by  increasing  from  330.000  tons  to 
1,200,000  tons  the  amounts  to  be  pxu-- 
chased  at  the  premium  price  or  subsidy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  House  committee's  quotas  were 
sharply  cut  in  conference.  Again  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  a  unilateral  op>eratlon 
is  not  developed  by  this  measure.  The 
House  version  included  many  countries 
which  were  to  be  given  rather  extensive 
quotas.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
attempted  to  cut  back  those  quotas,  and 
they  were  reduced.  I  think  this  is  a 
worthy  accomplishment. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  there  is 
really  very  little  difference  between  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  voted  for  and 
what  I  voted  for.  because  both  of  lis 
voted  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  was  supporting  the 
McCarthy  amendment,  which  would 
have  reduced  the  global  quotas  still 
further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senate  did 
not  vote  on  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  that;  but  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  quite  active  in  supporting  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  my 
good  and  dear  friend,  for  whom  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration,  affection,  and 
respect — and  he  knows  that — that  what 
my  colleague  (Mr.  McCarthy]  was  at- 
tempting to  do  was  point  out  some  of 
the  weak  points  and  shortcomings  of  an 
overall  global  quota  system.  But  he  did 
not  press  for  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  because  in 
polling  the  Senate  he  found  he  could  not 
get  more  than  20  votes  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  did  not  have 
time  to  poll  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  not;  but  did 
not  someome  poll  the  Senate  for  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  answer 
that.  . 

I  can  only  say  that  when  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  credited  with 
giving  such  a  vivid  description  of  the 
percolate -up  system 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     At  home. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     And  also  abroad. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  for  we  cut  It  out 
for  those  abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  submit  that 
the  countries  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  voted  in  the  committee — Pei-u. 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Mexico,  Nic- 
aragua, Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  China, 
and  the  others — are  Just  as  oligarchical 
as  are  the  countries  for  which  I  voted, 
because  we  voted  for  the  same  coim tries. 

By  the  way.  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  Included  in  the  list  for  which  both 
of  us  voted,  has  a  good  wage  scale. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Nether- 
lands were  to  fet  only  4,000  tons. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber; but  a  little  sin  here  goes  a  long 
way.  When  the  conferees  returned  from 
the  conference,  they  had  included  some 
countries  which  were  not  in  the  Senate 
bill,  l^r  example.  India  was  added.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  have  sup- 
ported aid  to  India.  There  are  not  too 
many  oligarchs  there. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  permit  me  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  few  facts  in  the  midst  of 
the  statement  he  is  making?  I  did  not 
vote  for  permanence  in  that  connection; 
I  voted  to  limit  it  to  5  years,  and  to  re- 
strict them  to  330,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     And  so  did  I. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  now  we  are  faced 
with  a  conference  report  wliich  calls 
for  1,200.000  tons  of  subsidized  foreign 
sugar  which  even  at  the  end  of  3  years 
will  have  a  70  percent  premium. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  voted  exactly  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — namely,  to 
phase  them  out  in  5  years.  But  now  we 
have  a  report  which  calls  for  a  30-per- 
cent phaseout  and  a  review  in  2^ 
years — not  bad. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  A  review  in  2Mj 
years;  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall 
have  built  up  large  subsidies,  which  in 
the  first  year  will  be  $60  million  a  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  will  be 
$46  million.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  believe  that  will  result  in 
building  up  powerful  lobbies? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  previously  voted  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  lobbyists  for  5  years.  I 
i-ecommend  we  provide  employment  for 
them  for  only  2^2  years.  So  this  is  a 
matter  of  legislative  judgment. 

But  the  important  question  is  whether 
it  is  better  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port, with  all  its  inadequacies — and  it 
has  plenty  of  them — or  to  accept  the 
conference  report,  which  provides  for 
every  principle  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wants. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  About  60  percent 
only. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Forty  percent  of 
the  quotas  are  to  go  to  countries  outside 
of  the  United  States,  which  are  to  receive 
what  we  call  premium  payments.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  is 
going  to  be  preserved. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  premium 
payments. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  eliminate 
the  premium  payments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  present 
system,  as  provided  in  the  conference 
report.  40  percent  of  the  quotas  will  be 
under  premixma  payments,  60  percent 
not. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true  of  the 
amount  to  foreign  countries  other  than 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  make  the  point  that 
in  2Vi  years  we  are  going  to  phase  out 
30  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Only  30  percent  of 
the  fee  or  subsidy. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  ia  better 
than  what  we  have.  What  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  wipe  out 
the  whole  moral  idea  of  subsidizing 
abroad.  I  was  going  to  differ  with  the 
Senator  because  he  said  he  believed  in 
the  subsidy  system 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  present 
conditions  are  chaotic,  and  It  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  chaos  in  the  sugar 
economy  if  we  merely  extend  the  act. 
I  said  the  conference  report  provides  a 
basis  of  5  years  for  the  domestic  indus- 
try, and  2  Ml  years  for  the  foreign  pro- 
gram, to  phase  out,  and  there  Is  a  global 
quote  program. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  start. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
violating  any  confidence  when  I  say 
I  have  heard  rxmiors  that  after  the  con- 
ference report  there  will  appear,  not 
sugar,  but  honey^  and  that  honey  will 
attract  the  flies  as  well  as  sugar,  and 
that  the  honey  ^Jlll  will  provide  a  sub- 
traction of  200,000  tons  from  the  global 
quotas  for  sugar  and  an  increase  m  the 
assigned  quotas  to  countries  unspecified. 
So  instead  of  1.600.000  tons  a  year  to 
be  bought  at  world  prices,  it  wil^  be  1,- 
600.000  tons  minus  x  niunber  of  tons 
which  will  be  added  to  honey — very 
sweet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most 
emphatically  and  frankly  to  the  Sena- 
tor it  is  a  fact  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  deeply  concerned  over  two  countries 
involved  in  the  Sugar  Act.  One  of  them 
is  the  Argentine,  which  received  no 
quota,  and  the  other  is  the  Dominican 
Republic,  which  got  an  inadequate  quota. 
Therefore,  there  may  well  be  amend- 
ments to  another  bill  to  take  care  of 
this  situation. 

I  think  it  is  quite  interesting  that,  de- 
spite all  that  has  been  done  before, 
these  two  countries  have  not  been  pro- 
vided for,  one  of  which  finds  itself  in  a 
very  difficult  situation  economically  and 
poliUcally.  I  think  an  adjustment  might 
be  made,  since  the  quota  system  is  being 
maintained.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee included  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic under  the  quota.  It  is  not  included 
there  now 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  we  gave  them  95,000  tons.  Under 
the  conference  report  they  have  190,000 
tons.  Now  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
proposes  to  increase  that  still  further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Last  year 
we  bought  approximately  900,000  tons 
from  her.  450,000  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  such  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  pro- 
longed discussion  with  him,  but  I  merely 
wish  to  state  a  simple  principle :  The  way 
to  help  people  is  to  put  the  quota  pre- 
miums into  the  Treasury  and  then  help 
those  people  by  providing  schools,  roads. 
needed  economic  aid.  and  land  and  tax 
reforms.  I  personally  would  be  willing 
to  pledge  the  entire  receipts  we  get  from 
the  fee  on  sugar  to  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  way  to  help 
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the  people  is  to  give  Xtit  subsidies  to  the 
plantation  owners  and  the  sugarmlll 
proprietors. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  1>TRKS£N.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSET^.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
majority  leadei  whether  it  is  proposed 
to  vote  on  the  conference  report  to- 
night and  whether  he  anticipates  a  yea- 
i    and-nayvote. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.    We  intend  to  vote 

•  on  the  conference  report  tonight.    It  Is 

my  understanding  that  some  Members 

of  the  Senate  will  a£k  for  a  yea-and- 

nay  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  further  whether 
we  are  going  to  get  around  to  the  genus 
apis  which  is  jnported  honey  bees,  so 
that,  though  restricted,  honey  bees  can 
get  their  sugar  out? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know 
about  that,  but  we  are  going  to  get 
around  to  the  honey  bees  sometime. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  unendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  pntvisiocs  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor?  

The  PFlESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  1  llinois  if  he  does  not  think 
there  is  some  leal  value  in  the  fact  that 
domestic  quotas  now  run  for  5  years 
and  the  quoUis  to  the  other  countries 
go  for  three  seasons,  or  2y2  years.  The 
bill  would  laft  4 Ml  years;  the  quotas 
would  last  2V^  years.  ^  I  think  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  progress. 
*  In  1947  an  «ffort  was  made  to  write  a 
new  sugar  biU  It  was  finally  written  in 
the  office  of  tlie  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, early  In  1948. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  was  the  present 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDEFISON.  It  was  then  sent 
to  Congress.  It  got  a  fine  reception  here, 
and  I  commend  every  Senator  who  voted 
for  it  It  wu.  passed  in  1948.  I  think 
I  have  been  involved  in  every  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  since  that  time,  either 
as  a  member  oi  the  committee  or  when 
I  have  been  brought  into  the  discussion, 
as  I  was  a  cou])le  of  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  1,  the  Ser.ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nitt],  and  th€  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  sat  thix>ugh  a  long  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  one  time  with  the  House 
conferees.  We  came  up  against  the 
same  question.    If  we  should  finally  re- 


fuse to  deal  with  it.  the  Sugar  Act  would 
fail,  because  we  ytcrt  at  the  end  of  the 
congressional  session. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  brought 
back  a  report  at  about  4  or  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  stood  on  his  feet  for 
2  or  3  more  hours,  and  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted it. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  always  been 
under  the  gun.  We  have  had  to  act  in 
the  face  of  a  deadline.  This  time,  for 
the  first  time,  the  bill  comes  to  us  on 
the  first  day  of  July  in  which  Congress 
has  met,  and  Congress  is  in  session  for 
what  I  hope  will  be  only  1  month,  but 
it  may  be  2.  If  It  should  be  2,  we  have 
plenty  of  time  to  consider  the  act  if  we 
do  not  agree  with  either  House. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  great  progress 
and  a  great  achievement. 

Second,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  other  Senators  who 
have  said  we  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  allotments,  that  the  matter  can 
be  taken  care  of  2^8  years  from  now, 
when  the  bill  terminates,  without  in- 
volving the  domestic  allotment.  Con- 
gress would  not  have  to  be  in  a  htirry, 
because  sugar  producting  States  would 
lose  on  their  quotas.  So  we  can  deal 
with  this  question  forthrightly. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  I  hold  in  my 

hand 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  good 
phrase. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  happen  to  have  in 
my  possession  a  sheet  of  paper  that  was 
circulated  inside  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  Friday  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  pres- 
ent when  this  sheet  was  passed  around. 
I  did  not  know  the  purpose  of  it. 

I  thought  it  was  a  proposal  to  settle 
the  disagreement.  I  wrote  some  figures 
on  the  side  of  it.  I  totaled  up  what 
I  thought  the  House  was  proposing.  I 
ended  with  a  figure  of  1,170,000  tons. 
I  added  to  that  the  1.050.000  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. That  made  a  total  of  2.220.000 
tons.  I  added  the  5,710,000  tons  for  the 
domestic  producers,  to  get  a  total  of  8,- 
030,000  tons.  I  took  that  figure  from 
the  figure  of  9,700,000  tons  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have,  and  I  noted  there  was  a 
difference  of  1,670.000  tons.  I  thought 
to  myself,  "This  will  be  very  close  to  the 
global  quotas.  If  we  take  off  another 
150,000  tons  from  the  top,  that  will  bring 
it  to  1,820.000.  The  President  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  that." 

We  submitted  that  as  a  proposal  to 
the  House  conferees,  and  that  broke  up 
the  conference.  The  House  conferees 
became  quite  belligerent.  They  had  not 
intended  that  this  paper  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  offer  on  their  side. 

The  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
not  leave  the  room,  but  the  rest  of  us  did. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  stayed.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  a  mlsimder- 
standlng,  that  It  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  House  conferees  were  of- 
fering this  paper  as  evidence.  We 
thought  It  was  their  proposal. 
Therefore,  we  tried  again. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  asked  a 
while  ago.  "What  Is  Australia  doing  on 
this  list?"  The  simple  answer  is  that 
there  had  to  be  some  basis  for  final 


agreement.  The  basis,  finally,  for  agree- 
ment, was  to  accept  a  House  list  that 
totaled  a  reasonable  amount  In  exchange 
for  the  House  conferees  accepting  the 
principle  of  the  global  quotas  of  1,635,000 
tons  plus  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
foreign  quotas  would  terminate  2  Vt  years 
from  now,  leaving  us  with  domestic 
quotas  for  2  additional  years,  so  that  the 
foreign  fight  could  not  be  tied  in  with  the 
domestic  fight. 

While  this  is  only  one  man's  opinion, 
I  believe  the  conference  repwrt  would  be 
of  great  help,  perhaps  the  greatest  help 
ever,  toward  putting  this  program  on  a 
correct  basis,  in  order  to  do  the  things 
the  Senator  has  been  talking  about  con- 
cerning the  economies  of  these  coun- 
tries. I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  we  would  have  a  strategic  advan- 
tage if  the  foreign  quotas  expire  in  the 
2 '/a  years  which  we  did  not  have  in  1960, 
which  we  did  not  have  in  1961,  and 
which  we  do  not  have  now.  Each  time, 
although  the  representatives  from  the 
cane  sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  areas 
have,  on  the  whole,  loyally  stood  with  us 
inside  the  Senate,  nevertheless  when  the 
problem  has  gone  to  conference  the  con- 
ferees have  been  faced  with  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  been  obdurate.  Then  if 
the  bill  lapsed  the  domestic  feature  would 
lapse,  also.  Therefore,  pressure  was  put 
on  the  conferees  to  accept  the  House  po- 
sition and  to  continue  the  subsidy  paid 
to  foreign  producers. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
states,  this  particular  problem  will  not 
exist  2V2  years  from  now.  That  uill  be 
a  great  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  one  can 
prophesy  that  there  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  a  very  strong  foreign  sugar  lobby, 
and  we  shall  hear  piteous  stories  of  how 
we  would  wreck  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Honduras,  the  British  West  Indies,  the 
Fiji  Islands.  Australia,  South  Africa, 
Mauritius.  Panama,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
Ecuador,  India,  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  the  Netherlands,  Guatemala, 
the  French  West  Indies,  Taiwan,  El 
Salvador.  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  Peru.  We 
shall  all  be  subjected  to  that  argiiment 
once  more. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  the  final  point 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
touched  several  times,  and  which  I  think 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  This  is  the 
question  of  what  effect  the  action  we  take 
will  have  upon  the  possibility  of  bringing 
Cuba  back  into  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican States  on  a  democratic,  non-Com- 
mimist  basis. 

I  point  out  that  the  proposal  of  the 
administration  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  would  allot  2^:  million  tons  to 
Cuba  if.  as,  tind  when  Cuba  comes  bcu;k 
as  a  democratic  country.  That  is  less 
than  the  3.2  million  tons  Cuba  had  been 
allotted,  because  the  domestic  quota  was 
Increased.  I  personally  think  that  ac- 
tion was  a  mistake.  However,  at  least 
2  ^/2  million  tons  were  to  be  provided. 

Under  tlie  terms  of  the  present  pro- 
posal that  would  be  reduced  to  1.6  million 
tons.   If  honey  draws  in  Its  wake  a  couple 
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of  hundred  thousand  more  tons  for  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
that  wiil  leave  only  1.4  million  tons  for 
Cuba.' 

Senators  know,  of  course,  that  this 
argument  will  be  used  to  those  on  the 
fence  in  Cuba.  They  will  be  told,  "Why 
come  back  to  the  American  system? 
Why  throw  out  the  Communists  when 
all  you  will  get  will  be  1.6  million  tons  or 
1.4  million  tons  instead  of  the  3.2  million 
tons  you  had  before?"  The  anti-Com- 
munist movement  inside  Cuba  will  be 
weakened. 

Not  only  that,  but  what  about  all  the 
other  countries  which  now  have  quotas, 
which  would  lose  some  of  these  quotas 
if,  as,  and  when  Castro  was  overthrown? 
This  will  mean  that  if  Castro  is  over- 
thrown and  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  to 
the  world  price  basis,  those  countries  will 
lose  money.  There  would  be  a  direct 
economic  inducement  for  those  countries 
therefor  to  opp>ose  the  overthrow  of  Cas- 
tro and  to  favor  the  continuation  of 
communism,  because  they  would  make 
money  in  that  way. 

I  am  sure  that  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  House  committee.  Of  course  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  conference 
committee.  That  will  be  the  effect,  how- 
ever, inevitably.  It  will  give  these  coun- 
tries a  vested  interest  in  maintaining 
Castro  in  power. 

If  we  are  to  talk  about  foreign  policy 
being  a  consideration,  such  a  policy  will 
strengthen  Castro  all  through  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  addition  to  the 
1,635,000  tons,  there  is  a  recapture  pro- 
vision. The  Senator  from  Illinois  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  the  10-percent 
recapture  is  rather  slow.  Just  the  same, 
10  percent  a  year  for  a  few  years  will  re- 
capture a  great  deal.  All  of  that  amount 
will  be  available  for  the  Cuban  quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Seventy  percent 
would  be  available,  but  that  would  be  at 
a  premium  of  2  cents  a  pound,  or  $40  a 
ton. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  30  percent  of  the  amount  avail- 
able, some  340.000  tons,  could  be  added 
to  the  1,635,000  tons,  to  bring  it  up  to 
some  2  million  tons.  I  hope  that  can  be 
used  as  a  constant  Incentive  for  the 
Cubans. 

After  the  war  the  Philippines  wanted 
to  come  rapidly  back  into  the  sugar  mar- 
ket. In  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  we  pro- 
vided a  very  reasonable,  and  I  think 
fancy,  allotment  to  the  Philippines,  so 
that  they  could  come  back  rapidly  as 
producers  of  sugar.  They  did  not  do  so, 
however.  Years  went  by  without  their 
production  increasing  greatly. 

I  believe  that  the  Castro  government 
hfitf  had  a  very  severe  adverse  effect  on 
the  sugar  production  of  Cuba.  Even 
after  Cuba  comes  back  to  the  family  of 
nations,  as  I  hope  it  will,  it  will  take  a 
good  many  years  to  build  back  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  to  its  former  level. 

I  only  say  that  I  am  the  Individual  who 
stood  on  the  Senate  floor  some  years 
ago  and  moved  greatly  to  increase  the 
Cuban  quota.    I  have  no  antagonism  to- 


ward the  old  growers  of  Cuba.  I  should 
like  to  see  Cuba  come  back  again. 

I  believe  the  proposal  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  make  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, although  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  it  may  be  Inadequate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrky] — who  is  my 
dear  friend  as  well  as  a  dear  friend  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois — and  several 
other  Senators  have  referred  to  what 
they  say  will  be  chaos  if  the  Senate  does 
not  agree  to  the  conference  report  today 
or  tomonow.  I  wonder  whether  that  is 
not  worth  a  little  exploration. 

I  am  not  so  sure — I  ask  my  friend  from 
Illinois,  who  is  more  knowledgeable  on 
the  subje<:t,  since  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  to  give  me  his 
opinion — exactly  what  is  the  chaos  to  be 
feared.  So  far  as  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  concerned,  they  would  get 
sugar  a  little  cheaper.  We  do  not  raise 
beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  believe  none  is  raised  in  Illinois.  I 
would  not  wish  to  state  the  argument  on 
so  sectional  a  basis  alone,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  the  chaos  Is  not  our  fault. 
Any  chaas  which  may  result  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  other  body,  for  failure  to 
accept  the  administration  bllL 

I  wonder  how  chaotic  it  woiild  be  if  a 
few  ships  should  land  at  U.S.  ports  In 
the  next  week  or  so,  bringing  in  cheap 
sugar.  I  wonder  whether  that  might  not 
be  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  a 
few  ships  carrying  sugar  should  land, 
does  he  not  think  that  might  put  our 
friends  in  the  other  body  imder  greater 
pressure  than  we  are  under? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  made  an  interest- 
ing suggestion.  He  has  in  mind  pre- 
dominantly what  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  in  mind;  namely,  the  interest 
of  the  consumers. 

Everybody  has  been  talking  about  the 
producing  areas.  My  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  talked  about  the  Red  River 
Valley.  That  was  not  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  the  South,  but  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  the  North.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  old  song : 

Remember  the  Red  River  Valley, 

And  the  cowboy  who  loves  you  so  true. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  an 
affection  for  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
for  his  side  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  His 
affection  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sen- 
timental cowboy  who  was  deserted  by  his 
sweetheart  in  Arkansas. 

The  consumer's  interest  is.  however, 
extremely  important.  I  do  not  think 
affairs  would  be  thrown  into  chaos  if  the 
consumer  were  to  be  able  to  get  her 
sugar  at  half  a  cent  a  pound  less.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion that  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  too 
high.  The  program  has  gone  on  with- 
out anyone  knowing  what  was  happen- 
ing. Five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars, plus  $100  million  In  excise  taxes 
a  year,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  consumer  without  her 


knowing  what  was  happening.  Virtually 
all  of  it  has  been  distributed  either  In 
cash  subsidies  or  in  higher  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
told  that  we  could  let  the  situation  con- 
tinue for  a  few  days  with  virtually  no 
effect,  or  we  could  have  a  30-,  60-,  or  90- 
day  extension.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. Even  if  the  price  of  sugar  did 
go  down,  I  would  not  weep  over  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Was  I  too  personal? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  can  under- 
stand the  consumer's  interest.  My  point 
is  that  I  used  the  word  "chaos"  in  speak- 
ing about  the  difficulties  we  would  be  in. 
I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  each  year 
there  has  been  an  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  more  and  more  acres  have 
been  plowed  up  for  sugarbeets.  There 
has  been  unlimited  planting.  So  each 
year  more  and  more  acres  are  plowed 
up.  There  is  a  greater  demand  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  refiners  to  extend 
and  improve  the  domestic  quota. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal has  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
international  situation  even  more  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  never  really  interested 
himself  in  the  matter  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion. As  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  I  was 
interested  in  the  subject  merely  because 
it  is  an  agricultural  commodity,  but  pro- 
I>osed  sugar  legislation  has  been  handled 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  administration  wanted  to  come  to 
some  kind  of  agreement  this  year  on  a 
long-term  sugar  program  that  included 
the  following  facets:  First,  a  domestic 
quota  that  was  reasonable,  with  a  growth 
factor  that  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  growth  of  population  and  pro- 
duction. Second,  the  administration 
wanted  to  retain  the  historic  quotas  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  coxmtrles  with 
which  we  have  had  continuing  relation- 
ships In  the  sugar  market.  Third,  the 
administration  wanted  to  establish  the 
principle  of  the  global  quota. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  along  with  others,  that 
we  should  take  a  large  portion  of  the 
Cuban  quota  and  make  of  it  a  global 
quota.  This  recommendation  was  made 
privately  and  publicly.  The  Senate  bill 
which  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  contained  a  do- 
mestic quota  of  60  percent.  As  I  recall, 
the  growth  factor  was  65  percent.  The 
bill  had  what  we  call  historic  quotas  and 
a  global  quota.  Those  were  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  by  and  large  It 
was  a  fairly  good  arrangement. 

Actually,  the  Senate  Increased  the 
growth  factor  in  the  domestic  quota  a 
little  over  what  had  been  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  an  en- 
tirely different  approach.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  committee 
report  on  the  basis  that  if  the  conference 
committee  report  is  not  agreed  to,  we 
shall  be  back  here  a  year  from  now  with 
the   same   old   flght  on   the  jsame   old 
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ground,  only  more  aggravated,  because 
if  the  present  a4;t  Is  extended,  we  would 
have  premium  payments  on  all  imported 
sugar.  Domestic  production  would  ex- 
pand. 

My  point  is  Ihat  we  are  attempting 
to  make  a  beginning  in  the  tapering  off 
of  premium  payments.  We  would  make 
a  beginning  on  the  recapture  so  as  to  fill 
in  the  Cuban  quota.  We  would  establish 
a  5-year  program  for  the  domestic  pro- 
'  ducers.  I  think  it  is  In  the  national  in- 
terest that  this  be  done.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  real  basic  argument  on  the 
question,  despiU-  all  the  minutiae  that 
we  have  dlscuss«l  today.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  tiie  conference  report  is 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLA3.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  a  perfectiorust.  I  know  that  legisla- 
tion is  a  process  of  compromise.  I  know 
that  our  confejees  did  the  very  best 
they  could.  But  I  think  the  program 
on  the  whole  luis  been  such  an  iniqui- 
tous one,  at  least  so  far  as  its  producers 
are  concerned,  that  It  needs  to  be  thor- 
oughly aired  on  the  Senate  floor.  We 
should  impress  upon  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  that  we  in  the  Senate  who  be- 
lieve that  the  sum  involved  should  go 
to  the  Treasury  rather  than  to  the  for- 
eign producers  leel  very  strongly  about 
that  matter  and  are  going  to  press  such 
a  proposal. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  if  I  am  present 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  when  the  for- 
eign producers  come  here  2  Mi  years  from 
now.  I  shall  try  to  remove  all  of  the  sub- 
sidy which  is  now  paid  to  them.  I  know 
there  will  be  a  irreat  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  I  think  it  IS  important  that  they 
should  reall«  in  the  meantime  that  they 
have  no  legal  vested  right  in  the  bonus 
payments  of  $60  miUlon  which  they  are 
going  to  receive  in  the  next  year,  or  the 
$46  million  wtilch  they  will  get  3  years 
from  now.  It  is  a  gratuity  to  which  they 
have  no  legal  rljrht.  It  is  a  sxma  which 
will  be  given  to  them  merely  through 
the  generosity  of  the  American  Congress. 
They  should  adjust  themselves  to  having 
It  taken  away  fiom  them  3  years  from 
now. 

I  know  that  my  statement  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  actions  of  the  countries 
Involved.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  their 
argxunents.  Bui  the  record  should  be 
^  clear.  The  consiuners  and  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  be 
considered.  I  ask  the  State  Department 
again  to  infomri  each  country  that  is 
given  a  quota  and  a  subsidy  that  the 
arrangement  is  purely  temporary  and 
^  they  have  no  right  to  Its  continuance. 
They  can  look  forward  to  a  gradual 
phasing  out — that  Is  if  I  have  my  way. 

Mr.  ELLENDI21.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
supplementary  point  and  I  will  then  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  I  wish  to  add  a 
little  to  what  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota said.  If  the  conference  report  is 
agreed  to.  it  wil,  mean  a  fixed  quota  for 
both  the  sugarcane  producers  and  the 
beet  growers.  The  growers  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida  stirt  planting  sugarcane 
next  month.    Farmers  will  know  that 


their  quota  is  limited  to  895,000  tcMis,  and 
that  knowledge  will  prevent  the  race  to 
which  my  good  friend  from  Miimesota 
has  been  referring  and  will  put  the  whole 
sugar  situation  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  one  of  the  conferees.  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  support  the  position  the  Sena- 
tor has  taken  with  regard  to  foreign 
producers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  not  only 
agree  with  the  general  burden  of  his 
argument  about  the  premlimi  payments 
to  foreign  countries,  but  also  I  voted  for 
the  proposal  a  year  ago  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  asking  us  not  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assiu^ 
the  Senator  that  I  expected  to  hold  out 
for  tiiat  position  in  the  conference.  I 
am  frank  to  tell  the  Senator  that  it  was 
my  judgment  that  there  would  not  have 
been  a  conference  report  had  I  done  so. 
It  was  my  Judgment  that  the  Sugar  Act 
would  expire,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
Interested  in  the  domestic  industry  would 
have  had  to  go  to  the  President  and  ask 
him  to  invoke  the  defense  amendment 
of  the  Trade  Act  in  order  to  do  the  best 
that  could  be  done  to  handle  a  very  bad 
situation  so  far  as  the  dcxnestlc  sugar 
industry  is  concerned.  Fortunately,  it 
was  [wsslble  to  arrive  at  a  conference 
report  which  in  my  Judgment  is  much 
better  than  we  had  any  hope  of  achiev- 
ing at  the  time  we  went  to  the 
conference. 

As  I  recall,  last  year  this  Nation  pur- 
chased at  premium  payments  2.840,000 
tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  From  countries  other 
than  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
understands  that  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines  we  are  bound  by  treaty,  and 
we  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  year 
we  shall  purehase  only  about  1,200,000 
tons  at  premium  prices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  we  shall 
have  greatly  reduced  the  amount.  About 
60  percent  of  the  purchases  this  year 
will  be  at  the  world  market  price,  under 
the  ctmference  report. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  been  criticized  substantially  on  the 
floor  for  cutting  too  much  from  the  pre- 
mium price.  The  Senator  made  refer- 
ence to  the  quotas  which  the  House  bill 
had  in  it.  South  Africa  was  referred  to. 
It  was  in  for  120,000  tons.  We  are  cut- 
ting it  down,  in  the  conference  report, 
to  20.000  tons.  That  is,  it  will  be  20,000 
tons  instead  of  120,000  tons.  India  had 
130,000  tons  at  the  premium  price. 
Under  the  conference  report,  India 
would  get  premium  payments  on  20,000 
tons. 

Australia  also  was  referred  to.  Aus- 
tralia  had    200.000   tons   at   premium 


prices.  Australia,  under  the  conference 
report,  would  get  40,000  tons  at  premiimi 
prices. 

We  were  not  able  to  cut  them  out  en- 
tirely, but  we  have  cut  them  by  about 
20  percent  from  what  the  House  bill 
provided. 

French  West  Indies  had  40,000  tons. 
We  cut  that  to  30,000  tons. 

Brazil  had  340,000  tons  at  premium 
prices.  That  amount  has  been  reduced 
to  180.000  tons.  The  British  West  Indies 
had  250,000  tons  at  premium  prices. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beUeve  it  was  350,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  British 
West  Indies  were  In  for  250,000  tons.  We 
cut  it  down  to  90,000  tons  at  premiimi 
prices.  Peru  was  in  for  350,000  tons  at 
premiimi  prices.  Under  the  conference 
report  it  would  get  190,000  tons,  slightly 
more  than  half.  The  Dominican  Repub- 
lic was  in  for  350,000  tons  at  premium 
prices.  In  the  report  we  would  cut  that 
to  190,000  tons.  Mexico  was  in  for  350,- 
000  tons.  We  bring  it  down  to  190.000 
tons.  There  are  more  reductions.  The 
major  reduction  is  with  regard  to  the 
Republic  of  China,  which  we  cut  to  150,- 
000  tons. 

The  Senator  knows  that  after  we  have 
reduced  some  of  these  countries  we  are 
going  to  be  called  on  to  give  them  more 
in  foreign  aid  because  we  have  taken 
away  from  them  funds  they  were  getting 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  taking  away  from  them  income 
which  they  had  derived  previously  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  It  is  money  which  they 
will  contend  should  be  made  up  to  them 
at  least  in  part  in  foreign  aid.  We  can 
meet  that  problem  when  we  face  it.  But 
that  is  one  of  the  things  the  Senator 
has  advocated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  principle  we 
have  achieved  what  the  Senator  has  been 
contending,  and  that  is  that  the  pre- 
mium payments  should  be  phased  out. 
Dollarwlse  we  have  succeeded  in  dispos- 
ing of  two-thirds  of  the  payments  in  this 
one  bill.  We  have  also  placed  ourselves 
in  such  a  position  that,  come  the  ex- 
piration of  the  foreign  phases,  we  shall 
be  in  a  strong  position  to  consider  what 
the  Senator  believes  should  be  done  fur- 
ther so  far  as  the  foreign  aid  sections  are 
concerned. 

So  far  as  the  domestic  portion  is  con- 
cerned. I  hope  very  much  that  if  we  get 
the  Senator's  program  for  the  foreign 
part  of  it,  he  will  not  compel  us  to  take 
the  program  that  he  Ls  advocating  for  the 
domestic  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  accused 
the  conference  committee  of  doing  bad- 
ly. I  said  that  they  did  better  than  I 
feared  they  would,  but  not  as  well  as  I 
hoped  they  would. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  one  final  note, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  in  the  confer- 
ence report  the  House  provision  which 
prohibits  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  refined  sugar.  We  former- 
ly permitted  the  importation  of  250,000 
tons  of  refined  sugar.  This  is  no  longer 
to  be  permitted.  We  have  adopted,  so 
far  as  this  prinicple  is  concerned,  mer- 
cantilism in  its  purest  fnnn.  Mercantil- 
ism permits  the  importation  of  raw  ma- 
terials provided  they  are  to  be  fabricated 
or  processed  inside  this  country. 
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We  all  know  that  in  the  past  the  sugar 
program  has  been  put  over  by  a  triple 
alliance,  the  foreign  sugar  producers, 
the  domestic  sugar  producers,  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  refiners.  Again  and  again 
President  Roosevelt  pointed  the  finger  at 
the  Atlantic  coast  refiners.  The  Atlantic 
coast  refiners  were  successful  in  limiting 
the  importation  of  refined  sugar  to 
250.000  tons.  Now  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  eliminating  all  importation  of 
refined  sugar.  It  must  come  in  raw. 
What  will  this  mean  to  the  refiners  in 
Cuba  if,  as.  and  when  Cuba  comes  back 
into  the  democratic  alliance  and  its  mills 
again  refine  sugar  from  raw  sugar? 

The  Atlantic  coast  refiners  have  been 
putting  the  thumbscrews  on  the  freedom 
of  ,,trade  in  such  matters.  That  is  an- 
other weakness  in  the  bill  as  it  finally 
appears. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  was  in  the 
Senate  bill  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  permitted  the  im- 
portation of  250,000  tons  of  refined 
sugar. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  state 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  do  so 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  only  refining  factory  in  Cuba  was 
owned  by  Americans  in  Hershey,  Pa. 
That  was  recently  sold  to  Cuban  inter- 
ests. Of  course,  Castro  has  all  of  it  now. 
So  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  further 
need  for  250.000  tons  of  imported  re- 
fined sugar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  general  it  is  a  bad 
policy  for  a  country  to  follow.  It  is  mer- 
cantilism. We  are  following  the  mer- 
cantillstic  theory,  under  which  only  raw 
material  can  come  in  for  purpose  of  being 
fabricated  in  this  country.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Colbert  in  Prance,  and  of  the  British 
mercantilists.  As  one  who  believes  in 
greater  freedom  of  trade,  I  believe  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  basic 
theory  of  low  tariffs. 

Perhaps  I  am  tipping  my  hand  pre- 
maturely, but  when  this  act.  so  far  as  the 
foreign  quotas  are  concerned,  comes  up 
in  2  V2  years  from  now  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reverse  itself  and  permit  the  im- 
portation of  at  least  250.000  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar.  I  do  not  have  too  much 
hope  about  this,  but  I  certainly  believe 
the  struggle  should  be  made.  I  am  an 
unabashed  low  tariff  man.  I  am  not 
Mhamed  of  that  fact.  I  am  proud  of  it. 
I  hope  to  see  that  principle  followed. 

I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  rULBJUQHT,  Mr,  Pi^w^dtnt.  I 
heiUt«te  to  t«ke  the  time  of  the  Sei\«U 
«t  thU  lAte  hour,  but  I  should  \\kf  lo 
m«ke  A  few  r^mArka  on  U\i«  tubjecl, 
Ft)^t,  let  me  M^f  U\«t  I  iMu^Ueulikrly  wvt^ 
wiU\  the  Ann)  M«t«m«nl  ot  ihe  Se)\Klor 
^tMm  l\\\m\^  My  bulc  otjKUon  lo  Iht 
tmnKMifd  )^i»i«uoi\«  M  X  tUlttl  Iht  olh«r 
d«y.  !•  Ihti  II  tt  eonlNury  lo  Iht  t»trU  ot 
Iht  irtdt  Mil  which  Iht  Koum  pmn^  % 
ttw  day*  uo.  Wt  find  ourtthrtt  rldlni 
off  In  Iwo  dlfftrtnl  dIrteUont  M  iht 


same  time.  The  Sugar  Act  gives  induce- 
ment to  an  expansion  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.  I  object  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  in  the  long  run  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  either  this  country  oi'  of 
individual  foreign  countries. 

I  have  made  some  calciilations  con- 
cerning some  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  given  quotas.  For  example, 
the  Irish  have  been  given  a  quota.  Ire- 
land is  not  listed  by  name,  but  it  will  be 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Everyone  has  mentioned  it.  The  State- 
Agriculture  Departments  projection 
shows  the  export  capability  of  Ireland — 
that  is.  of  refined  sugar — is  25.000  tons. 
Their  domestic  production  is  up  about  30 
percent  in  the  Ittst  5  years. 

Ireland  imported  more  than  50.000 
tons  of  raw  sugar  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years  and  exported  a  little  more  than 
15.000  tons  of  refined  sugar  the  past  3 
years.  In  1960,  22.000  tons  of  its  imports 
came  from  Cuba.  There  is  no  report  as 
to  how  much  came  from  Cuba  in  1961. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  situation  in 
which  a  deficit  country  has  not  produced, 
apparently,  all  its  own  needs,  although 
it  was  rapidly  increasing  domestic  pro- 
duction; or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  bill  will  induce  the  expansion  of  an 
almost  nonexistent  sugar  export  pro- 
gram in  Ireland.  I  think  this  goes  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bill  not  only  induces  an  uneconomic 
domestic  sugar  industry  by  this  very 
great  subsidy,  but  does  so  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  well. 

Under  the  conference  report,  we  are 
going  to  provide  a  subsidy  to  South  Af- 
rica. There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 
that.  All  we  are  doing  is  picking  up 
what  South  Africa  lost  in  the  Common- 
wealth Sugar  Agreement.  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  formerly  sold  sugar  to  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  agreement. 
When  they  left  the  Commonwealth  they 
lost  this  preferred  market.  South  Africa 
does  not  need  this  subsidy :  it  is  relatively 
well  off.  South  Africa  is  the  largest 
gold-producing  country  in  the  free 
world.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  its 
balance  of  payments  is  all  right.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  our  providing  South 
Africa  with  a  sugar  subsidy. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  no  excuse  for  granting 
a  subsidy  to  Australia.  Australia  has 
the  capacity,  according  to  the  State- 
Agriculture  projection,  to  produce  840,- 
000  tons  for  export;  600.000  tons  is 
marketed  under  the  Commonwealth  Su- 
gar Agreement.  Australia  markets  over 
half  of  its  sugar  at  the  world  price,  some 
even  to  Commonwealth  nations.  For  the 
past  5  years,  she  has  had  a  carryover 
of  almost  800.000  tons. 

In  1861.  the  United  SUtea  purchased 
80,000  tona  from  Australia,  Australia  U 
one  country  that  can  compete  tn  auiar 
on  an  tqulUblt  baala;  thia  la  evident  tor 
•ht  la  already  aelUni  a  larte  part  of  her 
prod\Mllon  al  Iht  world  prtee.  YtV  II 
la  propoMd  htrt  lo  ilvt  Aualralla  a 
ouola,  Xt  Ihtrt  It  Mvy  extuat  tor  that 
X  tannol  itt  ti 

Tht  tonttrtntt  hu  dnn  lo  IrllUh 
Honduroa a quoUot  10.000 lonts  Short* 
poru»dly  hat  Iht  ability  lo  produot  IS^OOO 
lona  tor  txporV  Bui  BrIUah  Honduroa 
alrtady  haa  a  10,000-lon  quota  under  tht 


British  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agree- 
ment. Yet  we  are  extending  to  Brit- 
ish Honduras  a  quota  of  10.000  tons 
which  she  has  not  had,  at  a  time  when 
she  has  not  even  had  sufQcient  produc- 
tion to  fill  her  quota  under  the  Com- 
monwealth Sugar  Agreement.  So  here 
is  a  good  example  of  our  going  out  of  our 
way  to  induce  additional  production  in  a 
country  which  does  not  now  produce 
enough  to  fulfill  its  existing  preferential 
quotas. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a 
moment  ago  about  mercantilism.  We  are 
destroying  the  normal  flow  of  trade  of 
those  countries  well  adapted  to  produce 
sugar  and  inducing  artificial  production 
in  other  countries,  like  British  Honduras. 

The  Netherlands  is  a  most  pecuhar 
example.  The  Netherlands  is  an  overall 
importer  of  sugar.  In  1961.  the  Nether- 
lands Imported  more  than  150,000  tons  of 
sugar,  including,  incidentally,  about 
30.000  tons  from  Cuba.  The  Netherlands 
exports  last  year  totaled  about  60,000 
tons. 

The  United  States,  with  purchases  of 
almost  10.000  tons  in  1961,  was  the  Neth- 
erlands' second  largest  customer;  thia 
was  all  refined  sugar,  made  from  im- 
ported raw  sugar.  I  have  never  heard 
anybody  attempt  to  explain  what  excuse 
there  is  for  such  an  arrangement.  Why 
should  we  raise  the  Netherlands'  4.000- 
ton  quota  to  10.000?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  why  there  was  even  a  4,000- 
ton  quota  to  begin  with.  In  any  case, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever,  to  Justify  the 
way  in  which  this  quota  has  been  arbi- 
trarily allocated. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE.  How  would  it  be  deter- 
mined which  Netherlands  producer 
would  receive  the  order  for  the  addi- 
tional subsidy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  really 
know.  Does  the  Senator  mean  which 
individual  company  within  the  Nether- 
lands would  receive  the  quota? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  how  would  that  be 
determined? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know. 
That  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
of  one  of  the  experts  in  this  field.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  question  was 
ever  raised  in  committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  consider  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  To  what  producer 
would  the  United  States  pay  the  subsidy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know.  It  might  be  through  aaaoclatlona 
which  are  represented  by  lobbylata;  and 
the  amount  would  be  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  production.  But  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  QORS,  It  U  an  Intereatlnf  muta- 
tion < 

Mr,  FULBIUOHT.  The  Senator  trom 
Uoutolana  (Mr,  LoNt)  U  not  in  tht 
Chambtr,  Nt  may  bt  able  to  anawer  tht 
Stnalor  whti\  ht  reluma, 

Mr^  QOIII>  The  queaUon  waa  ralatd 
tarlltr  In  a  dlteuaaloi\  am  tu  the  adviya> 
blllly  ot  hayint  iht  proctrda  tvxim  tht 
lartir  on  autar  which  waa  imports.  It 
auoh  a  tariff  ahould  be  levied,  to  into  tht 
Trtaaury  ot  Iht  Unlltd  StaUa.    Xa  not 
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that  customarily  the  repository  of  re- 
ceipts from  tariffs? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     It  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  our  Treasury  is  slightly  de- 
pleted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  badly  in  need 
of  revenue  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  interpret  the  premiiun  price 
principle  with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
payments.  We  have  a  great  program  in 
effect  to  increase  exports.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  premium  price  program  exi>ort8 
dollars? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does:  at  arti- 
ficially high  prices  for  commodities 
which  we  could  buy  for  almost  half  of 
what  we  pay. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  does  the  Senator 
square  this  principle  with  the  principle 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  program? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not.  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  say  today,  that  this 
principle  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Trade  Act  which  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  reciprocal  trade  program, 
because  we  are  seeking  to  make  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  a  com- 
modity which  we  are  not  naturally 
equipped  to  produce  economically.  The 
principle  of  free  trade  is  that  each  coun- 
try produces  in  accordance  with  its 
natural  advantages,  so  that  the  most 
efficient  producer  in  each  land  will  pro- 
duce ;  and  then  other  countries  will  trade 
with  them. 

I  think  the  Sugar  Act  arrangement 
injures  all  other  agriculture  of  an  ex- 
port nature.  In  the  long  run.  I  should 
say  that  this  bill,  in  a  very  subtle  way. 
would  be  inimical  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
cotton  producer,  the  rice  producer,  the 
wheat  producer,  or  the  tobacco  producer 
in  exporting  his  commodity,  because  we 
are,  in  a  sense,  tightening  the  free  appli- 
cation of  international  trade  in  agri- 
ciilture.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems today  Is  agriculture — that  Is,  the 
problems  of  agriculture  going  Into  the 
Common  Market.  That  Is  really  what 
has  been  holding  up  the  entry  of  the 
British  into  the  Common  Market.  In 
my  opinion,  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  con- 
tribute to  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  advisability  of  en- 
couraging more  production  at  home,  and 
thus  requiring  the  American  taxpayer 
to  pay  heavier  subsidies.  I  think  there 
is  some  validity  to  that  contention.  But 
If  the  alternative  is  to  pay  a  subsidy  to 
some  unknown  producer  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa—. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  That  la  outra- 
ftoua:  I  affree  with  the  Senator. 

XitI  me  cover  the  first  part  ot  tht 
Stnalor'a  inquiry.  The  Senator  ralaed 
,a  queatlon  about  Increaalnf  domeatio 
production. 

If  we  are  already  in  bualnea»--and  X 
have  always  maintained  that  alnee 
lioulalana,  tw  example,  haa  been  in  tht 
autareane  buaineas  tor  a  hundrt^l  yrart« 
autartane  irowtrt  %x%  tAltlM  lo  ton* 
aidtraUo)\  jual  it  Iht  torn  or  tollon  or 
lobatto  iTOW«r»  or  M\y  olhtr  irowtr  ot 
aitrleuUuro)  prodvwia 
Mr,  QORl.   X  tv^  ahart  Iht  ttaa* 

lor'a  ttnllmtnt 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  made  the 
best  effort  possible.  We  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  programs  in  other  fields; 
but  on  balance,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
are  in  good  condition.  They  are  not  out 
of  balance.  I  think  the  last  adminis- 
tration, for  political  reasons,  not  eco- 
nomic reasons,  got  corn  production  out 
of  line.  The  acreage  for  the  others  has 
Ijeen  held  down. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  we  would  not  only 
assist  those  already  in  the  business,  but 
we  would  actually  pay  others  handsome- 
ly to  go  into  the  business.  If  we  were 
successful,  I  supF>ose  it  would  not  be 
r>ossible  to  produce  enough  sugarbeeta 
in  the  United  States,  even  though  it  is 
said  to  be  important  in  connection  with 
our  self-defense.  After  all,  we  are  much 
better  able  to  grow  com,  cotton,  rice,  and 
so  forth.  But  the  45,000  farmers  in  this 
country  who  grow  sugarcane  and  beets 
make  more  money.  The  other  day 
someone  showed  me  figures  that  shows 
this  bill  amounts  to  a  payment  of 
about  $10,000  for  each  of  them.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  that. 
So  this  is  very  special  treatment  for  a 
very  select,  small  group;  and  I  do  not 
see  the  justification  for  it.  I  think  it 
is  contrary  to  the  overall  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  agriculture  for  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  regardless  of 
whether  that  is  justified  or  is  not  Justi- 
fied, I  fail  to  see  any  merit  whatever, 
any  merit  of  any  sort,  in  selecting — by 
some  process  I  do  not  understand — cer- 
tain producers  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  stating  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, despite  the  condition  of  its 
Treasury  and  despite  its  balance-of- 
payments  difficulty,  will  give  them  a  sub- 
sidy of  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  ex- 
planation for  it  that  I  can  understand, 
nor  have  I  heard  any  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GORE.    And  what  about  Ireland? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  heard  aU 
the  debate  today,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  attempted  to  justify  the 
treatment  proposed  to  be  given  to  South 
Africa,  except  to  say,  "Well,  we  had  to 
do  it;  we  could  not  have  everything  our 
own  way." 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand  per- 
haF>s  the  best  explanations  of  how  these 
subsidies  are  arrived  at.  I  call  these  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, smd  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  lobbying  arrange- 
ments made  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
I  believe  they  cover  all  but  one  of  the 
countries  which  have  been  given  quotas. 
These  are  records  taken  from  both  the 
ofllcial  registration  statements  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  from  certain 
material  furnished  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  at  the  request  ot  the  Senator 
trom  Illinois,  when  ht  wm  aetlni  ohair* 
man,  X  U\lnk  thtat  art  atturolt  t\8urtti 
wtbtUt>ftlhtmlobtx  . 

Thtrt  bttni  no  objKUon,  tht  tabula* 
Uotvi  wtft  or^ltrt^  lo  bt  iMfiuttd  In  Iht 
llMoa»i  aa  toUowti 

A«emAiM 

Robert  0,  SijrhMil, 

Olleati  Oolonla)  Bu|ar  HeAhing  Co.,  Ltd, 


Contract:  An  or«l  arrangement  under 
which  payments  received  are  based  on  the 
amounts  of  work  involved  together  with  re- 
imbursements for  out-of-pocket  disburse- 
ments. The  agreement  is  terminable  at  any 
time  by  either  party  on  giving  notice. 

Fee:  As  reported  by  Mr.  Barnard  to  Senate 
Finance  Committee  June  23,  1962: 


Period  covered 

Fees 

Disburse- 
menU  in- 
curred 

Disburse- 
ment.s  re- 
imbursed 

Jan.  1  through  June  80, 
1961  

110,800 
8,260 

t60«.9e 
1,«18.17 

8286.78 

July  1  through  Doc.  31, 
1P61  

1,876.08 

To  be  included  in  June  30,  1962,  foreign 
agenta  registration  statement 

Fees 

Disborse- 
ments 

Jan.  1  through  Mar.  81, 1962 

$4,400 

S4M.83 

BEAZn. 

Albert  8.  Nemlr  (A.  8.  Nemlr  Associates). 

Client:  Brazilian  Sugar  and  Alcohol  In- 
stitute. 

Contract:  An  agreement  entered  Into 
March  9,  1962,  covers  a  period  to  December 
31,  1962.  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  26,  1962,  Mr.  Albert 
Nemlr  stated  that  "we  have  not  yet  finalized 
our  agreement  in  detaU  since  this  contract 
is  not  designed  to  be  for  representation  to 
the  Congress,  but  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  budget  to  maintain  a 
permanent  office  In  the  United  States  to 
cover  a  broad  category  of  services,  includ- 
ing technical  research,  legal  counsel,  nxar- 
keting  research,  sales  service,  as  well  as 
research  necessary  In  Brazil  including 
domestic  and  foreign  travel  expenses," 

Fee:  The  tigreement  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum fee  of  825,000  a  year. 

"The  agreement  provides  further  for  a  set- 
aside  amounting  to  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  normal  sugar  brokerage  with  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  associates'  earnings  per  year 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  a  possible 
acceleration  beyond  this  celling  under  other 
conditions.  The  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  minimum  lee  paid  to  the  associates 
by  the  institute  may  be  charged  against 
the  total  fee  paid  by  the  institute.  All  ex- 
penses are  for  the  account  of  the  associates 
and  the  budgeting  of  expenditures  under  the 
agreement  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  as- 
sociates, it  being  understood  that  the  budget 
must  be  based  on  the  availability  of  revenue 
from  the  operation  of  the  agreement." 

This  comes  to  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

BUnSH    ROHDUKA8 

L.  Blaine  Llljenquist. 

Client:  Representing  Government  of  Brit- 
ish Honduras  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
securing  of  a  sugar  quota  under  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Act. 

Contract:  Letter  of  authorisation. 

Fm  :  None,  but  haa  an  interest  in  the  sugar 
mill  that  would  be  constructed  If  a  30.000- 
ton  U.8.  quota  is  granv*<i. 


Arthur  Quinn, 

Client;  British  Weal  Indies  tu|er  Assoet* 
stion  (Inei. 

Conueeit  Otaliaet  ta  Me  wes  entered 
iaio  on  Deeember  l«  IMt,  %a  run  unu)  No* 
vember  »0«  \Ht.  Oa  NovemUr  H.  \*$\.  the 
eontraet  wea  eaWaded  M  i  <KiiauKMkAi  yeer^ 

r«e;  lto,ooo  i»r  ana^Ma  wiib  a  i^yMtal 
ot  ttsMt  per  anaum  tor  eapaina, 

Netea;  Mr,  ^(aa  alee  lepreaaala  the 
|iut«r  Industry  of  leuMlor,  The  tfreeaatal 
Ai*d  in  Ittl  ^r\>viti*i  tw  )Mym»nis  Vt  ' 
a  month  plus  aaoo  s  month  in  eKpettMS« 
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SXFUBLIC  or  CHINA 

Robert  L.  Farrtngton. 

Client:  Chinese  Government  Procurement 
and  Senrlces  Mission. 

Contract :  Represent  the  Republic  of  China 
regarding  sugar  legislation.  Contract  en- 
tered Into  February  6,  1962. 

Fee:  Client  agrees  to  pay  attorney  for  the 
above  services  a  retainer  fee  of  $2,500  upon 
the  acceptance  of  this  contract,  plus  9500 
per  month,  payable  monthly,  for  each  month 
until  the  end  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress,  or  until  the  sugar  legislation  above 
referred  to  has  been  enacted  Into  law,  which- 
ever event  occurs  first.  Client  also  agrees 
to  reimburse  attorney  for  necessary  expenses. 

Fees  and  pa3rments  reported  by  Mr.  Far- 
rtngton are  92,500  for  the  initial  retainer  fee; 
monthly  pa3rmentfi  of  9500  per  month  for  the 
months  of  February  through  June,  inclu- 
sive; and  9291.36  for  expenses,  a  total  of 
95,291 3«. 

COLOMBIA 

Ernest  Scheln. 

Client:  Dlstribuldora  de  Azucares,  S.A.. 
Azucareros  Independlentes,  Ltda.,  Compania 
Azucarera  del  Valle,  S.A.,  of  Colombia. 

Contract:  Contract  to  run  until  end  of 
the  1st  session  of  88th  Congress  which  is 
estimated  as  the  summer  of  1963. 

Fee:  "(a)  A  retainer  of  915,000  payable 
before  I  am  required  to  make  a  statement 
in  yoxu*  behalf  before  the  Committee  on 
Agrtculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  conducting  hearings  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Sugtir  Act. 

"(b)  On  any  allotment  of  U.S.  sugar  im- 
ports from  foreign  areas  In  favor  of  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia  In  excess  of  10,000  tons 
per  year  up  to  30.000  tons,  an  amount  equal 
to  90.50  per  ton  of  such  excess. 

"(c)  On  any  allotment  of  U.S.  sugar  im- 
ports from  foreign  areas  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  in  excess  of  30,000 
tons  per  year,  an  amount  equal  to  90.25  per 
ton  of  such  excess. 

"(d)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  com- 
pensation under  items  (b)  and  (c)  will  be 
payable  to  me  only  If  during  the  period  of 
my  employment  a  regular  sugar  quota  for 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  is  included  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  the  United 
States  "It  is  further  understood  that  you 
will  reimburse  me  for  reasonable  Incidental 
expenses." 

COSTA     aiCA 

Dina  Dellale. 

Client:  Camara  de  Azucareros  de  Costa 
Rica. 

Contract:  Agreement  is  oral  and  runs  to 
the  end  of  1963.  Contract  is  to  represent 
the  client  in  all  their  business  in  the  United 
States,  Including  the  sugar  bill. 

Fee:   99.000  per  year  including  expenses. 

Notes:  The  registrant  reported  to  the 
Justice  Department  a  minimum  fee  of  95,000 
per  year  plus  additional  amounts  if  services 
should  warrant. 

DOMINICAN     RXPUBLIC 

PhiUp  F.  Magulre. 

Client:  Comlsion  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y 
Fomento  de  la  Cana 

Contract:  Agreement  is  to  run  from  May, 
1962,  until  February,  1963. 

Fee:  918.000  for  the  above  period  to  be 
paid  in  three  equal  installments  of  96,000 
on  June  1.  September  1,  and  December  1, 
1962.    Expenses  to  be  reimbursed.         j^ 

DOMINICAN     EXPUBLIC 

O.  Douglass  Debevolse. 

Client:  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  25.  1962,  Mr. 
Debevolse  stated  that  he  testified  before  the 
committee  as  president  of  the  South  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Co.  and  did  so  at  the  request  of 
their  bocird  of  directors.  He  further  stated 
the  company  retains  the  Washington  law 
firm  of   Messrs.   Surrsy,  Karaslk,  Oould  & 


Greene  for  services  covering  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Etu-ope.  At  920,000 
a  year. 

DOMINICAN     ■ZPITBLIC 

Walter  Sterling  Sxirrey  (Surrey,  Karaslk. 
Oould  &  Greene ) . 

Client:    South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co. 

Contract :  Retainer  agreement  was  entered 
into  September  1956. 

Fee:  According  to  Mr.  Surrey's  letter  dated 
June  25.  1962,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee : 

"Subsequent  to  September  12.  1956.  the 
agreement  with  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar 
Corp.  was  modified  without  a  written 
amendment  to  increase  the  retainer  to 
920,000  per  year  and  to  include  services  to 
be  rendered  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
Europe  through  this  firm's  office  in  Paris." 

ECUADOR 

I.  Irving  Davidson. 

Client:  Ecuadorian  Sugar  Producers. 

Contract  and  fee:  In  a  letter  dated  June 
25.  1962.  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Davidson  stated  as  follows: 

"I  have  recommended  to  the  Ecuadorian 
Sugar  Producers  that  they  grant  me  per- 
mission to  give  you  a  copy  of  our  agreement. 

"My  quarterly  report  filed  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  regulation  of  the  Lobbying  Act 
is  correct.  The  only  moneys  I  have  received 
to  date  from  my  principals,  the  Ecuadorian 
Sugar  Producers,  Is  the  9500  which  appears 
on  this  statement.** 

According  to  reports.  Davidson's  fee  calls 
for  a  contingent  payment  of  at  least  50 
cents  a  ton. 

nJI   ISLANDS 

Charles  H.  Brown. 

Client:  South  Pacific  Sugar  Mills,  Ltd  ,  and 
the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd. 

Contract:  The  firm  was  retained  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  1961.  for  a  period  of  3  months  com- 
mencing January  31.  1961,  to  explore  VS. 
marketing  possibilities  for  the  Fiji  Eugar  in- 
dustry. According  to  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
1962,  sent  to  the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee. 
one-third  of  the  firm's  work  for  the  client 
has  been  devoted  to  contacting  Members  of 
Congress  relative  to  the  status  of  sugar  legis- 
lation. 

Fee:  92.000  a  month,  plus  normal  out-of- 
pocket  disbursements.  Mr.  Brown  states 
that  no  contingency  fee  is  charged. 

GI7ADKLOUPE  AND  MAaTINIQtTE 

Walter  Sterling  Surrey  (Surrey,  Karaslk, 
Gould  &  Greene). 

Client:   Amerop  Commodities  Corp. 

Contract:  2.  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Ef- 
ron  will  also  represent  Amerop  Commodities 
Corp.  for  the  purpose  of  security  authoriza- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  cane  sugar  for  the 
U.S.  market  at  the  U.S.  market  price  from 
private  sugar  producers  located  in  Marti- 
nique, Guadeloupe,  and  Reunion.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  recognized  that  the  ultimate 
objective  is  to  secure  for  these  areas  a  per- 
manent quota  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended. 

Fee:  4.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Oould  &  Efron 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  following  rate: 
910.000  upon  this  agreement  coming  Into  ef- 
fect and  thereafter  at  an  annual  retainer,  be- 
ginning January  1,  1961,  of  935.000  of  which 
915,000  is  allocable  to  representation  re- 
lated to  paragraph  2  at>ove,  it  being  recog- 
nized that  it  is  the  intent  of  both  parties 
to  continue  this  agreement  in  subsequent 
years. 

5.  Surrey.  Krasik,  Oould  tt  Efron  will  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses 
incurred  by  it  in  connection  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  your  company. 

Agreement  amended  November  17,  1961,  as 
follows: 

"In  accordance  with  discussions  we  have 
held  between  us  and  In  view  of  the  fact  It 
is  expected  there  will  Im  hearings  on  sugar 
legislation  during  1962,  it  Is  agreed  between 
us  that  ths  retainer  agreement  now  effect 


tlve,  and  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  4  of  the 
letter  of  September  27,  1900,  shall  be 
amended  by  providing  for  the  annual  re- 
tainer to  be  paid  Surrey,  Karaslk,  Oould  8t 
Greene  by  Amerop  Commodities  Corp.  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  940,000  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1962." 

GUATEMALA 

Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan. 

Client:  Guatemalan  Sugar  Producers  As- 
sociation. 

Contract:  Agreement  dated  March  5,  1960, 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  18  months. 

Pee:  95.000  a  year.  The  client.  In  a  letter 
dated  March  5.  1960.  suggests  that  "should 
the  proposed  operation  of  this  association 
become  successful,  we  are  prepared  to  bet- 
ter the  fee  hereby  offered." 

Notes:  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  dated  June  25,  1962,  Kaplan  re- 
ported receipt  of  95.000  for  calendar  year 
1960.  95.000  for  calendar  year  1961  and  912.000 
for  1962. 

HAITI 

James  H.  Rowe.  Jr.  (Corcoran,  Toungman 
&  Rowe ) . 

Client:  Haytlan  American  Sugar  Co. 

Contract:  An  oral  agreement.  Firm  re- 
tained for  a  period  of  2  years  beginning 
February  15.  1962. 

Fee:  Monthly  reUlner  of  91.250.  Out-of- 
pocket  expenses  reimbursed.  Expenses  Feb- 
ruary to  June  1962.  reported  as  approximately 
9300.  Mr.  Rowe  rep>orts  that  no  conUngent 
fee  is  charged. 

INDIA 

James  W.  Rlddell  (Dawson.  Griffin.  Pickens 
&  Rlddell). 

Client:  India  Sugar  Mills  Association. 

Contract:  Agreement  dated  May  21,  1962. 
to  advance  the  interests  of  India  Sugar  Mills 
Association  before  the  executive  departments 
and  the  Congress  in  obtaining  a  sugar  quota 
allocation  for  India  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended,  and 
specifically  under  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1962. 

Fee:  "It  Is  understood  between  us  that 
OMi  compensation  shall  be  as  follows: 

"1.  If  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  3  years  or  longer,  then  933.- 
000  per  year,  but  not  to  exceed  999.000  to- 
gether with  expenses  not  to  exceed  95.000 
per  year,  and  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  915,000. 

"2.  If  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  then  933,000  per 
year,  together  with  expenses  not  to  exceed 
95,000  per  year. 

"3.  If  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1962 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
for  a  period  of  1  year  then  950,000  per  year. 
together  with  expenses  not  to  exceed  95,000 
per  year. 

"It  is  also  understood  between  us  that 
in  the  event  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1962  are  enacted  by  the  Congress  without 
any  consideration  being  given  to  the  posi- 
tion of  India  by  the  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion, this  understanding  of  employment  be- 
tween us  shall  t>e  terminable  at  the  election 
of  the  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association  (Ex- 
port Agency  Division),  and  that  we  shall  be 
entitled  in  that  event  only  to  that  com- 
pensation referred  to  in  the  above-numbered 
subparagraph  (3),  that  is  to  say,  $50,000  to- 
gether with  any  expenses  not  to  exceed  95.- 
000  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  association." 

Notes:  In  his  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee  dated  June  25,  1962,  Mr.  Rlddell 
states  that  the  fee  of  his  firm  Is  not  con- 
tingent on  the  quota  allocated. 

XaXLAND 

George  Bronx. 

Client:  Irish  Export  Board. 

Contract:  According  to  Mr.  Bronx  no  ex- 
plicit agreement,  written  or  oral  was  made 
with  respect  to  servloes  rendered  (exhibit 
B — foreign  agents  reflstration  statement  k . 
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Fee:  Bronz  states  that  he  expects  to  bill 
the  Export  Board  at  his  usual  hourly  rate  of 
985  an  hour  for  the  time  spent.  "No  con- 
tingency of  any  kind  Is  involved." 

MAOsmus 

Ralph  W.  Gardner  (Gardner,  Morrison  tc 
Rogers) . 

Client:  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate. 

Contract:  Contract  to  run  from  June  29, 
1961,  to  December  31,  1962. 

Fee:  The  sugar  syndicate  agreed  to  pay 
during  the  period  £8,000  sterling  plus  ex- 
penses not  greater  than  £100  sterling.  (The 
dollar  equivalent  of  £8,000  sterling  is  922.- 
243.78).  The  agreement  further  stipulated 
that  if,  prior  to  January  1,  1962,  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Cuba  has  so  changed  that  it 
appeared  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for 
the  services,  the  syndicate  could  so  advise 
prior  to  January  1,  1962,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  syndicate  would  not  be  liable 
to  pay  the  second  £4,0(X)  Installment  of 
the  fee. 

Notes:  Mr.  Gardner  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  In  a  letter  dated 
June  25,  1962,  receipts  of  911.12139  on  July 
26.  1961.  and  911.220.95  on  January  13,  1962. 
He  also  stated  that  no  additional  fees  were 
due  the  firm  regardless  of  whether  Mauri- 
tius obtains  a  sugar  quota.  Expenses  were 
listed  at  9184.38. 

MRXICO 

Oscar  L.  Chapman. 

Client:  Union  Naclonal  de  Productores  de 
Azucar.  8.A.  de  C.  V. 

Contract:  Term  of  the  agreement  is  for 
4  years  beginning  January  1,  1961. 

Fee:  An  annual  fee  of  950.000  n.S.  cur- 
rency in  quto-terly  payments  of  912,500  on 
the  first  day  of  the  months  at  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  and 
In  addition  to  the  above  for  one  time  only 
25  cents  per  tons  of  Increase  in  Mexico's 
basic  or  permanent  quota  of  sugar  exports 
to  the  American  market,  which  amounted  to 
115.809  tons  In  1900. 

NICABAOUA 

I.  Irving  Davidson. 

Client:  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Contract  and  fee:  In  a  letter  dated  June 
26.  1962.  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Mr.  Davidson  stated  he  had  no  specific  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
concerning  any  compensation  for  his  lobby- 
ing activities  for  the  sugar  quota.  "If 
needed,  the  sum  of  9600  will  be  allotted  for 
those  expenses  from  my  overall  public  re- 
lations fee." 

Notes:  In  reports  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Mr.  Davidson  has  reported 
receiving  91,(X)0  a  month  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  although  no  written  con- 
tract is  on  file. 

NICAKAGUA 

Ganson  Purcell  (PUrcell  &  Nelson). 

Client:  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd. 

Contract:  The  firm  states  that  its  repre- 
sentation is  terminable  at  any  time  and  is 
not  contingent  upon  the  oucome  of  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Congress.  A  quar- 
terly retainer  fee  is  charged. 

Fee:  Fees  and  reimbursement  of  expenses 
received  for  representation  of  Nicaragua 
Sugar  Estate*,  Ltd.,  February  2,  1960,  through 
June  ao,  1963,  were  reported  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  Purcell  &  Nelson  as 
follows:  r 

Wets  and  reimbursement  of  expenses  received 
for  rejtresfntation  of  Nicaragua  Sugar 
EstaUa.  Ltd..  February  2.  1960,  through 
June  30.  1M2 

Feb.  a  through  Sept.  80,  1900: 

InlUal  retianer—,. $2,600.00 

Additional  fees... S.  SCO.  00 

SxpensM 190.  >$ 

Subto-Al 8.  l»0.  »8 


Fees  and  reimbursement  of  expenses  received 
for  representation  of  Nicaragua  Sugar 
Estates.  Ltd..  February  2,  1960.  through 
June  30,  1962 — Continued 

Oct.  1,  1960,  to  June  30.  1062: 
7  quarterly  retainer  payments  of 

1,250  each '98,760.00 

Additional      fee     for     January 

through  March  1962 750.  00 

Expenses 364.91 

Subtotal .-     9,864.91 

ToUl 15,056.  19 

'  During  May  and  June  1962,  extensive 
work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  evidence  for  presentation 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agrlciilture 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Charges 
for  services  rendered  during  the  current 
quarter  are,  therefore,  expected  to  exceed 
substantially  the  91,250  retainer.  Expenses 
for  the  period  have  not  been  determined  but 
will  not  differ  in  nature  from  those  pre- 
viously incurred. 

PANAMA 

Wesley  E.  McDonald,  Sr. 

Client:  Asoclaclon  Naclonal  De  Produc- 
tores De  Asucar. 

Contract:  To  represent  the  association 
at  any  hearings  held  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  the  matter  of  increasing  the  quota 
of  sugar  for  Panama. 

Fee:  An  inclusive  fee  of  91,5<X)  plus  ex- 
penses. 

rwRV 

John  C.  Duncan. 

Client:  In  a  letter  dated  June  25,  1962, 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Mr.  Dun- 
can stated  that  he  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee as  an  official  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
which  owns  sugar  properties  In  Peru.  "This 
was  done  at  the  request  of  other  Peruvian 
sugar  producers.  I  have  no  agreement  with 
and  will  receive  no  payment  from  the  Peru- 
vian producers." 

Note:  Mr.  Duncan  is  not  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  foreign  agent. 

PHILIPPINKS 

John  A.  CDonnell. 

Client:    Philippine  Sugar  Association. 

Contract:  Present  contract  period  from 
January  1.  1961,  to  December  31,  1962,  to 
serve  as  general  counsel  in  Washington  of 
the  Philippine  Sugar  Association. 

Fee:    92,500  a  month  including  expenses. 

EL    SALVADOR 

Rocco  C.  Slciliano. 

Client:  Sugar  Producers  Association  of  El 
Salvador. 

Contract:  Basic  retainer  fee  for  calendar 
year  1962  for  legal  services  and  representa- 
tion of  the  association  before  Congress  and 
executive  agencies. 

Fee:  Financial  terms  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Slciliano  are  as  follows : 

"1.  $10,000  basic  retainer  for  calendar  year 
1962. 

"2.  Should  fvirther  services  be  desired 
during  calendar  year  1963  a  basic  retainer 
of  915.000  payable  in  equal  installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

"3.  Reimbursement  of  necessary  expenses 
including  travel  will  be  paid  upon  proper 
Itemization." 

This  contract  was  signed  June  21,  1962,  9 
days  before  the  bill  ran  out. 

KXPVBLIC  OF  SOUTH  ATKICA 

John  R.  Mahoney  (Casey,  Lane  &  Mitten- 
dorf). 

Client:  South  African  Sugar  Association. 

Contract:  Verbal  agreement  reached  In 
May  1981. 

Pee:  Casey,  Lane  paid  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  time  charges  expended  by  partners  and 
Msoclates  of  the  firm  at  rates  ranging  from 
$13.60  to  $60  an  hour  depending  upon  which 


partner  or  associate  worked  on  the  matter. 
Expenses  to  be  reimbursed. 

Note:  Mr.  Mahoney  in  a  letter  dated  June 
25,  1962,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
states  that  the  firm  of  Casey,  Lane  &  Mltten- 
dorf  has  neither  asked  for  nor  received  a  re- 
tainer fee  and  that  no  contingency  fee  of  any 
tjrpe  is  Involved.  Time  charges  for  February 
and  March  1962  were  listed  as  approximately 
94,900  and  expenses  949.45. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  asks 
what  is  the  explanation,  I  say  the  near- 
est explanation  I  have  found  is  con- 
tained in  those  records  with  regard  to 
lobbying.  They  constitute  the  only  ex- 
planation which  api>ears  to  have  any 
relevance  to  some  of  the  quotas,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  say  Argentina  did  or  did  not 
employ  lobbyists? 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Argentina  did  not 
have  a  lobbyist  and  was  left  out.  Mau- 
ritius, which  did  have  a  lobbyist,  was 
left  out. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  June  30, 1962. 
Senator  J.  W.  F*clbricht, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reference  sugar  bill.  I  call  your  urgent 
attention  discriminatory  exclxision  of  Ar- 
gentine quota  of  20.000  tons  in  approved 
version  of  House  subject  to  prompt  Senate 
consideration.  Argentina  only  Latin  Ameri- 
can sugar  exporting  country  excluded  whUe 
others  In  similar  condition  from  Europe. 
Africa,  and  Asia  have  been  granted  old  and 
new  quotas  Including  highly  developed 
countries.  No  other  quota  country  faces 
such  large  trade  deficit  vls-a-vls  United 
States  as  Argentina.  This  means  serious  set- 
back in  Alliance  for  Progress  efforts.  I  re- 
quest friendly  gesture  toward  Argentina  by 
Senate  including  Argentina  quota  20,000 
tons.    Regards, 

Robeeto  Alxmann, 
Argentine  Ambassador. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
telegram  is  from  the  Argentina  Ambas- 
sador, who,  of  course,  is  the  legitimate 
representative  of  Argentina  in  this  coun- 
try; he  is  not  a  hired  lobbyist,  as  are 
the  ones  to  whom  I  referred  a  moment 
ago — U.S.  citizens  who  have  been  em- 
ployed by  foreign  governments  to  plead 
their  cause  before  Congress. 

In  the  telegram  the  Argentine  Ambas- 
sador states: 

Reference  sugar  bill,  I  call  your  \irgent 
attention  [to]  discrihilnatory  exclusion  of 
Argentine  quota  of  20.000  tons  in  approved 
version  of  House,  subject  to  prompt  Senate 
consideration.  Argentina  {is|  only  Latin 
American  sugar  exporting  country  excluded, 
while  others  in  similar  condition  from  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia  have  been  granted  old 
and  new  quotas.  Including  highly  developed 
countries.  No  other  quota  country  faces 
such  large  trade  deficit  vis-a-vis  United 
States  as  Argentina. 

^And  I  think  that  is  true.    Argentina 
buys  from  us,  but  has  a  deficit  in  her 
trade. 
I  read  further  from  the  telegram: 

This  means  serious  setback  la  Alliance  for 
Progress  efforts.    Z  request  friendly  gwtur* 
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toward  Argentina  by  Senate's  Including  Ar- 
gentine quota   [of]   20,000  tonB. 

Mr.  President,  one  Interesting  thing 
about  Argentina  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  build  up  a  sugar  industry  there, 
as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  other  countries  referred  to.  for  Ar- 
gentina has  been  exporting  150,000  tons 
a  year,  for  the  world  market.  Argentina 
trades  with  us,  but  has  a  deficit  in  her 
balance  of  payments.  She  did  not  em- 
ploy a  lobbyist  with  regard  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  I  do  not  want  these  remarks  to  be 
interpreted  by  any  other  countries  as 
urging  them  to  employ  lobbyists,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  practice.  In 
one  case,  just  a  week  before  this  bill  was 
to  be  taken  up,  a  Washington  lawyer 
made  a  deal  with  a  foreign  producing 
association  involving  a  very  substantial 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  lobbying 
before  the  Congress.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  good  practice.  That  does  not  take 
place  in  connection  with  other  agricul- 
tural bills,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  hear 
from  representatives  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  or  the  Farmers  Union,  who 
are  well  known,  and  are  on  the  payrolls 
of  those  institutions.  But  they  are  not 
paid  exorbitant  sxmis  of  $10,000  a  month 
or  $50,000  a  year,  or  contingent  fees  of 
$100,000,  to  help  in  connection  with  the 
passage  of  a  single  bill.  I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  like  that  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  agricultural  bill. 

Representatives  of  various  agricultural 
organizations  come  to  see  me  as  they  see 
all  other  Members  of  Congress;  usually 
they  are  representatives  of  the  farm  co- 
operatives and  similar  organizations.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  that,  for  they  are  very  helpful,  in- 
asmuch as  most  of  them  are  well  In- 
formed. But  they  do  ndt  engage  in  the 
kind  of  frenetic  activities  which  have 
been  indulged  in  in  connection  with  this 
sugar  bill. 

Incidentally,  staff  members  who  went 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Inspect 
the  records  in  connection  with  foreign 
agent  registrations  discovered  that  the 
registration  law  is  almost  being  ignored, 
insofar  as  many  of  its  req\iirements  are 
concerned.  Lobbyists  do  not  file  the  de- 
tails of  their  agreements.  The  law  re- 
quires periodic  filing,  with  details  as  to 
what  they  are  paid  and  what  the  money 
is  spent  for.  But  in  some  cases  they  file 
only  generalized  statements,  without  any 
itemization  regarding  what  was  done 
with  the  money  or  without  other  details 
the  law  requires.  In  other  words,  the 
law  is  flouted  by  many  of  them — al- 
though occasionally  one  will  file  properly. 
But  the  theory  of  that  act.  which  was 
passed  in  1938,  was  that  by  revealing 
what  those  employed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries do — the  act  does  not  provide  any 
penalty  for  being  employed  by  another 
coimtry;  It  is  prefectly  legitimate  to  be 
employed  as  a  lobbyist,  but  those  thus 
employed  are  required  to  reveal  the 
facts — the  act  will  operate  as  a  sufficient 
restraint,  so  as  to  prevent  abuse.  But 
now  we  find  that  many  of  them  do  not 
abide  by  that  law. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  information 
we  did  receive  indicates  exorbitant  pay- 
ments by  some  countries,  including  coim- 
tries  which.  Ironically  enough,  cannot 
afford  to  make  such  payments  unless  we 


make  these  large  subsidies  available  to 
them.  For  example,  consider  Panama, 
which  is  friendly  to  us.  We  have  many 
ways  of  helping  her — for  Instance,  In 
connection  with  our  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  That  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
and  we  have  revised  it  once;  but  times 
change,  and  further  revisions  may  be 
JTosUfied.  Panama  has  a  sugar  alloca- 
tion of  4,000  tons  under  the  present  act, 
but  the  conference  report  would  increase 
it  to  15.000  tons.  However,  the  State- 
Agriculture  report  shows  that  the  cur- 
rent production  of  sugar  in  Panama 
available  for  exix)rt  is  only  5,000  tons. 

So  here  we  have  a  case  in  which  the 
country  is  not  producing  the  quota  au- 
thorized by  the  conference  report. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  at  the 
end  of  2  years  we  can  stop  it  or  we 
can  take  another  look  at  it.  Look  at 
the  situation  when  a  country  is  produc- 
ing only  5,000  tons,  and  we  induce  her 
to  Increase  production  to  15,000  tons  In 
order  to  get  a  large  subsidy.  At  the  end 
of  2  years,  do  Senators  think  we  are 
going  to  say,  "No  longer"?  The  for- 
eign country  has  a  large  investment  in 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  soil,  which 
Is  not  an  easy  thing.  The  theory  is  that 
it  can  be  cut  back,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  done.  All  that  will  be  done  will 
be  to  inspire  uneconomic  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Panama.  We  shall  really  be  do- 
ing that  country  an  Injury  in  the  long 
run.  We  shall  be  doing  a  shortrun  in-*- 
jury  to  Panama  if  we  remove  the  sub- 
sidy, or  a  longrun  Injury  to  the  American 
taxpayer  If  we  do  not.  It  is  a  bad  thing, 
in  my  opinion. 

In  1961  the  United  States  authorized 
the  purchase  of  10,000  tons  from  Panama 
but  that  country  was  able  to  supply  only 
7.700  tons,  and  all  of  that  was  refined 
sugar,  which  I  assume  under  this  bill 
could  no  longer  come  into  this  country. 
We  are  holding  out  a  carrot  to  her  to 
increase  her  production  over  a  2-year 
period,  at  the  end  of  which  time  in- 
evitably there  will  be  a  demand  to  con- 
tinue, and  it  will  be  a  just  demand. 

For  Guatemala  the  conferees  provided 
a  20,000-ton  quota.  In  the  past  3  years 
production  in  Guatemala  has  increased 
100  percent.  In  1961.  the  United  States 
authorized  Guatemala  to  sell  us  17.000 
tons,  of  which  she  was  able  to  supply 
only  about  one-half. 

Early  this  year  she  sought  aid  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  sugar 
mill  which  was  justified  on  the  basis 
of  sugar  sales  at  premium  prices  to  the 
United  States.  This  loan  was  very 
properly  refused.  But  here  again  this 
bill  is  inducing  them  to  produce  for  the 
American  market. 

El  Salvador  has  been  given  a  quota  of 
10,000  tons.  According  to  the  State- 
Agriculture  projection,  she  can  produce 
13.000  tona.  In  1961  the  United  States 
authorized  12.000  tons,  but  El  Salvador 
could  not  supply  the  last  600  tons. 

Again,  El  Salvador  is  one  of  the  small, 
poor  countries  paying  an  exorbitant  fee 
to  a  lobbyist  to  obtain  a  quota,  which 
will  create  a  new  high-cost  industry  tied 
to  the  U.S.  market.  It  is  no  argument 
to  suggest  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  getting  a  quota  and  so  should  others. 
People  say.  "Why  the  Dominican  Re- 
public?"   At  least  she  has  a  tradition  of 


production  and  supply,  just  as  Louisiana 
does. 

The  conferees  provided  Ecuador  with 
a  quota  of  25,000  tons.  The  State-Agri- 
culture projection  shows  Uiat  she  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  much  lesser  amount. 
Her  production  has  increased  substan- 
tially in  anticipation  of  this  quota. 

Similarly  with  Paraguay,  a  country 
which  has  received  a  quota  of  10,000 
tons  In  the  conference  report.  The 
Agriculture -State  projection  shows  an 
ability  to  produce  9,000  tons.  1,000  tons 
less  than  the  quota  in  this  bill  It  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  Paraguay,  get- 
ting her  to  increase  an  industry  beyond 
what  it  Is  now  capable  of  producing. 

All  of  this  Is  very  bad  policy  and  I 
believe  will  Inevitably  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment on  their  part  or  to  disaster  on  our 
part. 

If  times  do  not  change  pretty  sub- 
stantially, we  probably  shall  be  forced 
to  do  something  sooner  or  later,  most 
likely  under  difficult  conditions. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  foresight  to  see 
what  is  going  to  happen  and  take  meas- 
ures now.  we  are  asking  for  disaster. 

I  have  further  remarks,  but  they  have 
been  covered  so  well  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  I  know  they  would  be  repeti- 
tious, and  I  see  no  reason  to  further  be- 
labor the  Record. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  review  the  record. 

One  last  word.  Much  has  been  said 
about  what  will  happen  if  this  matter 
Roes  over  for  a  few  days.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  pages  78  and  79  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings.  ThLs 
question  was  raised  with  Mr.  Murphy  and 
Mr.  Myers,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  Agriculture  Department. 
It  is  very  clear  from  them  that  no  disas- 
ter would  occur.  If  this  matter  were  to 
go  over  for  a  few  days  for  further  con- 
sideration. It  is  very  clear  from  this 
statement  that  if  the  Senate  were  to  re- 
ject the  report,  and  it  went  back  to  the 
House,  in  the  light  of  these  new  discus- 
sions, the  House  might  find  it  possible  to 
go  along  with  the  Senate's  yersion  of  the 
bill,  which  certainly  was  Infinitely  better 
than  the  conference  report.  I  think  it 
is  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  expressing  disappointment 
over  the  conference  report.  As  one  of 
the  conferees.  I  did  not  sign  It  because 
it  went  too  far  In  accepting  the  alloca- 
tion of  basic  quotas  to  many  foreign 
countries. 

Under  the  House-approved  bill,  per- 
manent allocations  of  basic  quotas  were 
made  to  25  countries.  The  conference 
report  provides  for  basic  quotas  to  24 
countries,  with  2  countries  deleted  and 
another  added.  Argentina  has  been 
eliminated,  but  apparently  there  is  a 
movement  afoot  to  give  Argentina  its 
quota  under  a  later  bill.  The  other 
country  deleted  was  Mauritius,  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  conferees  added  to 
the  bill  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

So  far  as  the  allocation  of  basic  quotas 
are  concerned,  the  only  difference  be- 
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tween  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  con- 
ference report,  and  the  bill  sent  over  by 
the  House,  the  so-called  Cooley  bill,  la 
that  the  Republic  of  Ireland  has  been 
substituted  for  Mauritius.  Apparently, 
there  are  more  Irish  votes  in  Boston 
than  there  are  Mauritians. 

Anyway,  Ireland  gets  an  allocation  of 
about  10,000  tons  as  basic  quota  at  the 
premium  payment  rate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  r>ointed 
out,  there  Is  no  deadline  on  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bin.  We  have  been  told  by 
representatives  of  the  State  and  Agri- 
culture Departments  that  If  this  bill  is 
defeated  we  can  in  the  next  week  or 
two  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
protect  the  domestic  Industry.  There 
would  be  no  harm  5o  far  a.s  the  domestic 
industry  or  consumers  are  concerned.  I 
am  in  harmony  with  the  statement  that 
the  domestic  Industry  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  would  support  the  Introduc- 
tion and  enaci-ment  of  the  necessary  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  American  sugar 
producer,  but  I  do  not  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  give  subsldie.<5  to  producers  of 
24  or  25  countries  scattered  throughout 
the  world  in  the  name  of  protecting  the 
American  producers. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
the  Senate  won  a  great  victory  In  the 
conference.  T  do  not  see  such  a  great 
victory — quite  the  contrary.  The  House 
got  practicaty  all  that  for  which  it 
asked.  Undei-  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  the  Reput>lic  of  Peru  would  have  had 
a  basic  quotii  of  121,507  tons.  Under 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  it  would 
have  had  20C,000  tons.  But  under  the 
cOTiference  report  it  has  190,000  tons,  a 
cut  of  only  10.000  tons.  The  Dominican 
Republic  had  111.157  tons  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  House  proposed  to  give  It 
200,000  tons  The  conference  report 
gives  it  190,000  tons^  or  a  cut  of  only  5 
IJercent. 

The  Scnat<-  bill  and  the  administra- 
tion's propositi  provided  that  each  coun- 
try should  keep  Its  basic  quota  as 
provided  under  existing  law,  but  the 
Senate  bill  provided  that  the  premium 
payments  on  these  basic  quotas  would  be 
reduced  20  jiercent  annually  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Mexico  had  95,409  tons  of  basic  quota 
under  the  existing  law.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  carried  over  ex- 
isting law.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  proposed  to  give  to  Mexico  200,000 
tons.  The  conference  report  gives  a 
quota  of  190,1)00  tons  to  Mexico. 

Brazil  had  no  basic  quota  imder  the 
existing  law,  nor  was  there  any  quota 
provided  under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House 
would  provldi^  for  Brazil  190.000  tons,  and 
the  conference  report  would  give  Brazil 
180,000  tons  as  basic  quota. 

The  administration,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  President,  made  what  I 
thought  wa>  an  excellent  argvmient 
gj  against  the  permanent  allocation  of 
basic  quotas  to  foreign  countries  on  the 
basis  that  once  these  basic  quotas  are 
allocated  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  creating  misunderstandings.  I 
completely  agree  with  that  position  of 
the  administration.  I  regret  to  say  that 
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apparently  the  administration  has  run 
out  on  that  position  over  the  weekend. 
The  British  West  Indies,  imder  the 
existing  law  and  under  tl-ie  Senate  bill, 
had  a  quota  of  84  tons.  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  British  West 
Indies  would  have  been  given  100,000 
tons.  The  conference  report  would  au- 
thorize 90,000  tons.  That  would  be  an 
increase  from  84  tons  basic  quota  under 
the  law  to  90,000  tons  under  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Again,  as  the  President  said,  once  the 
basic  quota  is  allocated  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  country  may  keep  it  for 
2'/^  years  it  will  create  almost  an  inter- 
national incident  to  attempt  to  take  it 
away. 

Australia  had  no  basic  quota  under 
existing  law,  nor  was  any  quota  provided 
under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
Australia  would  have  been  given  50,000 
tons.  The  conference  report  gives  40,000 
tons. 

The  French  West  Indies  had  no  basic 
quota,  either  under  existing  law  or  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
bill  would  have  provided  40,000  tons. 
The  conferees  have  recommended  30.000 
tons. 

Costa  Rica  had  a  quota  of  3,968  tons 
under  existing  law  as  well  as  under  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  pro- 
vided Costa  Rica  with  30,000  tons.  The 
conference  report  recommends  25,000 
tons. 

Nicaragua  had  a  basic  quota  imder 
existing  law  of  17,471  tons.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  pro- 
vided 30.000  tons.  That  figure  has  been 
cut  back  to  25.000  tons. 

The  Republic  of  China  had  a  basic 
quota  of  3.980  tons  imder  existing  law; 
tiie  same  would  have  been  provided 
imder  the  bill  sls  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  rec<Mnmended  a  quota  of  45.- 
000  Ux\s,  and  the  conference  report 
would  make  that  35.000  tons. 

Ecuador  had  no  basic  quota  under  ex- 
isting law.  The  recommendation  for 
Ecuador  in  the  biU  passed  by  the  House 
was  30,000  tons.  The  conference  report 
provides  for  25,000  tons. 

Coliunbia  had  no  basic  quota  under 
existing  law  tucx  under  the  Senate  bill. 
The  House  proposed  a  quota  of  35,000 
tons,  and  the  conferees  would  authorize 
a  quota  of  30,000  tons. 

Haiti  had  a  quota  of  8.268  tons.  The 
House  proposed  an  allocation  of  25,000 
tons,  and  the  conferees  have  reccxn- 
mended  20.000  tons. 

Guatemala  had  no  basic  quota  »ther 
under  existing  law  or  under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  rec- 
ommended 20,000  tons,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  rec<»mnends  tlie  full  20,000 
tons. 

Argentina  had  no  basic  quota  under 
existing  law  or  Uie  Senate  bill,  llie 
recommendation  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  tiie  House  for  Argentina  was  a  quota 
of  20,000  tons.  The  conference  com- 
mittee recommends  no  basic  quota,  al- 
though I  would  judge  after  listening  to 
some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  here  this  afternoon  that  Argentina 
may  come  out  in  the  end  better  thsui 


some  of  the  other  countries  the  way  its 
pros];}ects  are  snowballing.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  proposal  to  hook  the 
sugar  quota  for  Argentina  to  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  honey  bees.  If  we  ever  attach 
sugar  to  honey  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  how 
sweet  the  solution  will  be — that  is,  to  all 
except  the  taxpayers. 

India  had  no  ba.sic  quota  either  under 
existing  law  or  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  recommended  a  quota  of  30,000 
tons  in  its  bill,  and  the  conferees  recom- 
mend 20,000  tons. 

South  Africa  had  no  basic  quota 
under  present  law  or  the  Senate  bilL 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  allocated  20,000  tons  to  South  Af- 
rica. The  conference  committee  ap- 
proved the  full  20,000  tons. 

Panama  had  a  basic  quota  of  3,980 
tons  under  existing  law.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  provided  for  the 
same  quota.  The  House  proposed  a 
quota  of  15,000  tons.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  15,000  tons. 

El  SalvadcM-,  Paraguay,  British  Hon- 
duras, and  the  Fiji  Islands  all  had  no 
basic  quotas  under  existing  law,  and  the 
Senate  bill  gave  them  none.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  would  have  pro- 
vided 10,000  tons  of  basic  quotas  for 
each  of  those  countries,  and  that  allo- 
cation is  recommended  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  Netherlands  had  a  basic  quota  of 
4,149  UyD&  under  existing  law,  and  that 
was  the  quota  carried  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  llie  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  would  have  raised  that 
quota  to  10,000  tons,  and  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  that  amount. 

Mauritius  is  the  little  island  off  the 
coast  of  South  Africa.  It  had  no  basic 
quota  under  present  law.  The  Senate 
bill  gave  it  none.  It  would  have  been 
given  a  10.000  ton  quota  under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  but  the  con- 
ferees have  stricken  out  the  quota  for 
Mauritius  and  instead  have  provided  11,- 
332  tons  for  Ireland. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  bill  one  can- 
not find  Ireland  mentioned  by  name. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  it  might  be  less  embarrass- 
ing politically  if  Ireland  were  not  men- 
tioned by  name.  Nevertheless,  everyone 
recognizes  that  the  unznaitionable  coun- 
try which  is  to  get  this  special  quota  is 
Ireland.  Ireland  has  no  quota  now,  and 
I  understand  there  is  presMitly  no  sugar - 
producing  industry  in  Ireland,  but  in  its 
generosity  the  Senate  will  now  approve 
one. 

Why  it  is  necessary  to  provide  $60  mil- 
lion to  $75  million  as  an  extra  subsidy 
for  these  foreign  producers  throughout 
the  world  I  do  not  understand.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  have  to  be  done  in  the 
name  of  protecting  American  industry, 
nor  does  its  allocation  on  such  ui  arU- 
trary  basis  improve  our  foreign  relations. 

The  Presid^it  suggested — and  on  this 
p(Hnt  I  am  in  c(xnplete  agreement  with 
him^ — that  we  should  continue  quotas 
only  as  provided  under  present  law. 

It  was  recommended,  and  the  Senate 
bill  so  provided,  that  the  program  be 
I^iased  out  ova*  a  period  of  5  years  by 
reducing  the  pronium  c>ayment£  for  all 
foreign  quotas  by  20  percent  per  year. 
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Thus  at  the  end  of  5  years  the  foreign 
subsidies  would  be  totally  eliminated,  tind 
we  would  be  operating  on  a  global  quota 
basis,  buying  at  world  market  prices. 

Our  domestic  industry  could  be  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff  or  by  a  special  import 
tax  as  is  presently  levied.  Thereby,  in- 
stead of  the  taxpayers  paying  a  $160 
million  annual  subsidy  they  could  collect 
something  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  If 
we  bought  the  sugar  on  a  world  basis 
and  if  the  world  market  price  were  below 
the  domestic  market  price  the  difference 
would  go  into  the  Treasury  rather  than 
into  the  pockets  of  foreign  producers. 

The  basic  foreign  quota  as  provided 
under  existing  law  is  around  370,000  tons, 
but  there  has  been  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  about  825,000  extra  tons  under 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  represents  about 
90  percent  of  the  basic  quotas  for  for- 
eign producers  as  provided  under  the  bill 
which  was  denounced  as  the  so-called 
Cooley  proposal.  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
this  afternoon  that  the  administration 
is  willing  to  accept  this  proposal,  that 
the  only  objection  the  administration 
now  has  to  it  Is  that  it  does  not  go  quite 
far  enough.  The  administration  now 
says  it  would  like  to  have  the  authority 
to  authorize  these  premium  payment 
quotas  on  another  150,000  tons. 

I  point  out  that  if  this  proposal  is 
carried  through  for  an  additional  150.- 
000  tons  of  quota  to  be  allocated  as  the 
President  sees  fit  then  we  will  have  es- 
tablished a  basic  quota  for  foreign  coun- 
tries in  excess  of  what  was  provided  in 
the  original  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  administration 
is  going  to  swallow  this  and  reverse  its 
position  of  last  week.  This  represents 
a  complete  about-face,  considering  what 
they  told  us  as  late  as  6  o'clock  last  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Then  we  were  told  by 
representatives  of  the  administratioif 
that  rather  than  take  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  "this  obnoxious  bill"  they 
would  prefer  to  have  no  bill  at  all.  The 
administration  representatives  even  told 
the  conferees  that  they  were  reasonably 
sure  a  veto  of  the  bill  would  be  recom- 
mended unless  the  Arm  allocation  of 
these  additional  quotas  at  the  high  sub- 
sidy rate  to  the  foreign  countries  were 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  administration  representatives  in- 
sisted that  the  President  be  given  dis- 
cretion to  allocate  the  so-called  world 
quota  of  sugar.  I  am  sure  that  proce- 
dure would  have  resulted  in  a  great  sav- 
ings for  the  taxpayers. 

Another  point  is  that  one  cannot  al- 
locate these  quotas  with  the  premium 
I>a3anents  on  a  worldwide  basis  without 
interfering  with  foreign  relations.  We 
have  seen  examples  of  that.  Argentina 
is  already  complaining  because  she  has 
been  left  out.  Another  country  does  not 
think  its  quota  is  fair. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
the  place  to  be  shuffling  around  these 
allocations.  I  do  not  think  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  divide  up  some  $60 
million  or  $80  million  of  subsidy  for  for- 
eign producers. 

The  President  for  the  past  several 
weeks  has  been  denouncing  this  proposal. 


I  am  sorry  that  he  has  reversed  his  posi- 
tion and  is  now  endorsing  the  proposal. 
I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  the 
major  difference  I  see  In  the  allocations 
of  the  basic  quotas  as  provided  in  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  conference  report 
is  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland  is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  island  of  Mauritius. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  REQUIRES 
LESS  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  call  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  a  $5  billion  to  $8  billion 
tax  reduction  in  the  face  of  a  multl- 
billion-dollar  Federal  deficit  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  every  principle  of  sound 
business  economics  for  which  this  or- 
ganization has  always  stood. 

Obviously  a  tax  reduction  at  this  time 
can  only  be  financed  by  further  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  since  we  are  sd- 
ready  ojjerating  the  Government  at  sm 
annual  deficit  rate  of  over  $7  biUion. 

To  cut  taxes  now  in  the  face  of  this 
continuing  deficit  and  before  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  expenditures  has 
been  achieved  would  be  the  height  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  and  such  action 
would  be  an  open  admission  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  do  not 
have  the  courage  to  place  a  price  tag  on 
the  many  new  spending  programs  which 
are  being  dreamed  up  dally  on  the  New 
Frontier. 

I  notice  that  the  Governors  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  California  have  joined 
President  Kennedy  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  parade  calling  for  an 
immediate  tax  reduction. 

Significantly,  last  week  at  the  Gover- 
nors' conference  we  find  that  the  Gov- 
emoi-s  were  still  calling  for  more  and 
more  Federal  aid  from  Washington. 

These  Governors,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, know  full  well  that  a  tax  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  continuous  rise  in  Govern- 
ment spending  would  lead  to  a  stagger- 
ing deficit.  A  deliberately  planned 
deficit  of  such  proportions  at  this  time 
would  be  the  most  inflationary  action 
this  administration  could  take,  and  while 
it  may  be  politically  popular  at  the  time, 
the  long-range  inflationary  results  for 
America  would  be  disastrous. 

A  tax  reduction  financed  on  borrowed 
money  would  Inevitably  result  in  a  de- 
valued dollar. 

Inflation  does  not  hurt  the  rich  as  it 
does  the  workingman  and  the  middle 
class.  The  rich  most  often  have  their 
investments  in  oil  wells,  real  estate,  or  in 
other  fixed  assets.  They  own  i  percent 
of  America  and  a  devalued  dollar  only 
raises  the  quoted  value  of  their  assets, 
and  after  the  readjustment  pains  they 
still  own  the  same  x  percent  of  America. 

But  the  workingman  and  the  retired 
people  most  often  have  their  life  savings 
invested  in  a  home  with  the  balance  in 
savings  accounts,  life  insurance  policies, 
pension  funds.  Government  bonds,  social 
seciurity,  and  so  forth. 

His  home  is  his  only  Inflationary 
hedge.  His  life  savings  are  in  the  bank, 
life  insurance.  Government  bonds,  pen- 
sions, and  so  forth,  and  the  purchasing 


value  of  all  these  would  be  reduced  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  American  dollar. 

Instead  of  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures the  President's  1963  budget 
calls  for  a  further  increase  in  next  year's 
expenditures  of  $3'/2  billion.  This  $3  Mi 
billion  increase  comes  on  top  of  in- 
creased expenditures  of  $8  billion  and  a 
deficit  of  near  that  amount  during  the 
fiscal  yeai-  just  ended. 

There  appears  to  be  no  desire  at  ad- 
ministration levels  to  cut  these  ever- 
increasing  expenditures.  On  the  con- 
trary, last  week  Mr.  David  E.  Bell,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Budget,  openly 
boasted  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  deliberately  planned  the  $7  bil- 
lion deficit  of  the  fiscal  year  Just  ending. 

To  now  accept  the  political  expediency 
of  endorsing  continued  huge  deficits  in 
the  face  of  a  period  of  relatively  high 
employment  would  be  an  open  admis- 
sion that  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  has  decided  to  pay  our  national 
debt  with  an  ultimately  devalued  dollar. 

A  tax  reduction,  even  though  financed 
on  borrowed  money,  may  stimulate  the 
economy  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
unless  such  reduction  was  based  on 
sound  financing  principles — that  is.  a 
corresponding  cut  in  expenditures — the 
economy  would  be  in  worse  shape  when 
the  artificial  stimulant  wore  off. 

A  man  cannot  borrow  himself  rich,  nor 
can  a  nation  spend  itself  into  prosperity 
on  borrowed  money.  Man  has  tried  it; 
nations  have  tried  it:  all  have  failed. 

If  the  administration,  the  Governors, 
and  the  U5.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
really  want  to  cut  taxes  let  them  first 
support  us  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  of  Government.  This  can 
only  be  done  if  the  States.  Industry,  and 
the  individual  citizens  will  stop  trying  to 
unload  on  the  Federal  Government  all  of 
those  re.sponsibilities  which  should  be 
accepted  as  their  own. 

If  we  can  cut  Goverxmient  expendi- 
tures by  $6  billion  to  $8  billion  we  could 
then  pay  some  on  our  national  debt  and 
pass  the  rest  of  the  savings  on  to  the 
American  people  in  the  form  of  a  bona 
fide  tax  reduction. 

As  one  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  as  one  who  has  consist- 
ently opposed  these  increased  and  oft- 
times  unnecessary  expenditures,  I  refuse 
to  have  any  part  of  such  irresponsible 
action  as  to  endorse  a  tax  cut  in  the  face 
of  our  present  deficit.  I  shall  continue 
to  oppose  any  tax  cut  until  such  time 
as  our  Government  expenditures  have 
first  been  reduced  to  the  point  where 
such  tax  reduction  would  not  be  financed 
on  borrowed  money. 


SEVENTEEN  MILLION  STOCK- 
HOLDERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  only  a  minute.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  disciissed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], it  is  extremely  significant  that 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  just 
released  its  1962  stockholders'  census, 
which  finds  that  1  out  of  every  6  Ameri- 
cans is  today  a  shareowner,  as  compared 
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with  1  out  of  8  in  1959  and  1  out  of  16 
in  1952.  The  specific  figures  show  that 
17,010.000  yVmericans  now  own  stocks. 
When  we  add  to  that  number  the  more 
than  80  million  Americans  who  have  life 
insurance  policies  and  savings  bank  de- 
posits and  those  who  are  interested  in 
pension  and  welfare  funds  or  have  simi- 
lar interests  which  depend  upon  invest- 
ments, we  begin  to  see  why  a  serious 
debacle  in  the  stock  market,  such  as  the 
one  we  have  had.  impairs  the  willingness 
and  will  of  ^Vmericans  to  go  forward,  and 
why  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  give  some 
incentive  and  indication  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  that  confidence  is  justi- 
fied which  we  ask  of  people  in  order  to 
enable  that  economy  to  go  forward. 

I  have  advocated  the  kind  of  tax  cut 
which  would  be  an  incentive  tax  cut  and 
wkich  could  be  compensated  by  other 
matters  in  a  package  such,  for  example, 
as  getting  the  bogged-down  present  tax 
bill  enacted  into  law  by  taking  out  of 
it  what  we  know  cannot  be  passed,  such 
as  the  pro\islon  relating  to  the  with- 
holding tax  on  interest  and  dividends, 
and  by  doing  something  about  oil  de- 
pletion, which  can  bring  in  additional 
revenue  to  i-he  Federal  Government. 

By  reducing  the  taxes  of  those  in  the 
lowest  and  highest  brackets  and  mak- 
ing some  token  reduction  in  the  cor- 
porate income  tax.  we  could  give  Amer- 
ica the  signal  to  go  forward.  I  think  we 
can  unders-and  the  blow  to  confidence 
in  what  ha.s  occurred  when  we  see  that 
17  million  Americans  are  directly  in- 
volved. Those  are  not  manipulative 
bourbons  ir.  the  old  sense  of  stock  ex- 
change parlance.  It  represents  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  a  great  section  of 
the  American  people.  Indeed,  there  is 
new  backbone.  We  have  always  talked 
about  it  in  terms  of  the  farm.  Without 
In  any  way  detracting  from  or  depreciat- 
ing the  value  and  Independence  of  our 
farmers,  in  the  17  million  direct  secur- 
ity holders  is  the  new  vertebra  of  our 
country,  thn  new  backbone  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  It  is  that  par- 
ticular voice  which  I  think  needs  to  be 
listened  to  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Seventeen  Million 
Stockholders."  published  in  the  Daily 
News  today. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderetl  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Skvinthw  Million  Stockholders 

Every  3  years,  th*  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change takes  a  censuB  of  the  number  of 
Americana  holding  corporate  stocks,  directly 
or  through  trust  funds  and  Investment 
companies. 

Results  or  the  1962  stockholder  census 
have  just  been  released,  and  we'd  call  them 
most  Interesting. 

'•Nearly  1  out  of  every  8  Americans."  says 
Stock  Exchange  President  Keith  Funston,  "Is 
a  shareowner  today,  compared  with  1  out  of 
8  in  1959  and  1  out  otf  16  In  1952." 

The  specliic  flgures:  17,010.000  Americans 
now  own  sUcks,  as  compared  with  12.490,000 
In  1959 — anl  with  only  6.400,000  In  1952. 
Of  the  17.010,000.  58.1  percent  are  women 
and  44.9  per<-ent  men. 

Nor  ar«  these  stockholders  a  bunch  of 
plutocrats.     Their  average  yearly  Income  U 


only  •8,600:  and  55  percent  of  them  are  In 
the  $5,000  to  $10,000  bracket. 

Their  average  age  Is  48,  while  the  average 
age  of  persons  buying  stocks  for  the  first 
time  is  39. 

New  York  State  has  the  largest  number  of 
stockholders  for  any  one  State,  with  Cali- 
fornia second  and  Pennsylvania  third. 

Interestingly  enough,  since  the  market 
took  its  May  28  nosedive,  numerous  brok- 
erage firms  report  large  numbers  of  new 
customs  coming  around  to  buy  stocks. 

We'd  call  this  news  encouraging,  and  we 
hope  the  nimiber  of  U.S.  stockholders  will 
go  on  increasing,  despite  the  market's  cxu*- 
rent  horsing  around. 

Solid  companies  are  still  paying  dividends, 
and  seem  certain  to  go  on  doing  so. 
Shrewd — or  shrewdly  advised — Investors  can 
expect  to  pick  up  bargains  at  current  prices, 
and  to  make  fair  profits  if  they  hold  onto 
them  for  a  while. 

The  more  stockholders  we  have,  the  more 
widespread  should  be  the  appreciation  of 
the  blessings  of  our  proflt-and-loss  system, 
and  the  more  cautious  futiu-e  Presidents 
should  be  about  calling  all  businessmen 
s.o.b.'s. 

That,  we  feel,  would  be  a  gain  all  around — 
and  here's  luck  if  you're  a  stockholder  or 
planning  to  become  one. 


SENATOR   KENNETH   B.   KEATING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  great  pleasure  when  a  colleague, 
especially  a  colleague  from  my  own 
State,  is  lauded  by  one  of  our  great 
newspapers  for  a  particular  achievement 
in  terms  of  world  jjeace.  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation,  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  Senator  Keating,  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  is  most  favorably 
spoken  of  in  an  editorial  published  in 
today's  issue  of  New  York's  Daily  News. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Russia  Fights 
With  Oil."  Oil  is  a  very  critical  element 
in  the  cold  war. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians,  I 
can  testify  from  Itnowledge  over  the 
years  to  the  very  important  Impact  of 
this  problem  upon  the  likelihood  of  our 
success  in  the  cold  war.  Senator  Keating 
has  taken  a  very  important  part  in  that 
effort.  It  is  prop)erly  noted,  and  he  is 
lauded  for  it  by  the  New  York  Dally 
News.  I  think  it  would  bring  satisfac- 
tion to  our  colleagues  to  read  it  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Russia  Fights  With  Oil 
At  the  request  of  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  Republican,  of  New  Yc«-k,  a  Library 
of  Congress  research  expert  named  Halford 
L.  Hosklns  has  just  completed  a  study  of 
Soviet  Russia's  use  of  petroleum  in  the  cold 
war. 

Russia  has  considerable  oil,  and  it  is  xislng 
a  good  deal  of  it — and  plans  to  use  more — 
In  efforts  to  shrink  free  world  oil  companies' 
business  by  selling  the  stuff  at  cut  rates, 
building  refineries  for  Russian  oil  In  coun- 
tries stupid  enough  to  accept  such  Soviet 
"help,"  and  employing  varloxis  other  crafty 
devices. 

HOW  FREE  WORLD  CAN  ITGHT  BACK 

This  Oil  Offensive,  says  Senator  ECeatdtg, 
"represents  a  grave  threat  to  the  free  world." 


To  combat  it.  the  Senator  urges  several 
steps  on  the  part  of  the  free  nations.  Among 
these  are  curbs  on  Imports  of  Soviet  oil.  uni- 
form oU  policies  for  aU  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  nations,  bans  on  free 
world  sales  to  Russia  of  pipeline  and  oU- 
processing  equipment,  persistent  publicizing 
of  Soviet  dirty  pool  in  cutting  oil  prices,  and 
in  other  ways  trying  to  undermine  the  free 
world's  oU  trade. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  free  nations,  and 
particularly  our  own,  wUl  take  Senator 
Kxating's  and  Mr.  Hoekins'  warnings  seri- 
ously, and  act  together  on  them  as  fast  and 
resolutely  as  possible.  Keating  and  Hosklns 
deserve  the  free  world's  gratitude,  we  beUeve. 
for  having  sounded  this  alarm  so  promptly 
and  so  vlgoroiisly. 


SCHOOLS  MUST  STRESS  MORE 
FUNDAMENTALS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
scientists  and  engineers  make  more  and 
more  advances,  they  are  faced  with  a 
literally  bewildering  need  for  knowl- 
edge— knowledge  in  many  fields.  Some 
of  them  already  are  beyond  calling  this 
era  the  age  of  space  and  are  terming 
it  the  age  of  complexity. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  ap- 
proach taken  in  a  recent  speech  at  a 
high  school  dedication  in  California  by 
Mr.  John  R.  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  is  a 
former  college  professor,  a  distinguished 
scientist,  and  president  of  Autonetics, 
a  division  of  North  American  Aviation. 
Under  him  are  more  than  32,000  per- 
sons, many  of  them  scientists,  engineers, 
and  highly  trained  technicians. 

Mr.  Moore's  conclusion  that  our 
schools  must  stress  more  fundamentals 
if  they  are  to  do  the  job  needed  for  our 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead  is  one  which 
I  have  been  making  for  many  years. 
His  reasoning  for  this  conclusion  and 
some  of  the  insights  he  gives  Into  the 
problems  of  the  age  of  complexity  are 
well  worth  the  time  and  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
Mr.  Moore's  speech  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  John  R.  Moore  at  the  Dedica- 
tion    or    New     Pacific     Palisades    High 
School.  June  6,  1962 
This  is  the  second  dedication  in  6  days 
in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  partici- 
pate.    Last    Friday   we   dedicated   at   Auto- 
netics our  own  new  research  center.     It  is 
delving  in  some  mysteries  of  science  which 
even  we.  who  deal  with  such  matters  almost 
as  commonplace,  would  caU  "way  out." 

For  example,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
telling  what  I  thought  was  a  Joke  to  em- 
phasize microminiaturization.  As  you  know, 
we  have  been  able  in  recent  years  to  com- 
press into  small  tablets  the  properties  and 
functions  found  in  tubes  and  wires  and 
rectifiers  and  amplifiers  which  would  have 
filled  a  large  speaker's  stand.  I  would  show 
such  a  tablet.  Then  I  would  dig  around 
in  a  pocket,  turn  it  inside  out,  like  this,  and 
finally  announce  that  I  did  not  tell  our 
scientists  to  make  it  "that  small."  And 
yet,  today  in  that  new  research  center  we 
are  working  on  electronic  circuits  which 
would  be  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible. 

That  18  typical  of  the  speed  with  which 
our  world  of  science  Is  moving  today,  in 
research  facilities  all  over  the  world.     And 
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yet,  there  Is  a  g;reat  Bimllarlty  between  such 
a  research  center  and  a  school.  Both  are 
dedicated,  hopefully  and  prayerfully,  to  a 
brighter,  fuller  future  for  all  mankind. 

That  future  Is  vastly  complex.  It  will 
stretch  far  into  space  and  far  beneath  the 
siu-face  of  the  ocean.  It  will  be  built  on 
machines  and  mechanisms  which  are  In- 
finitely complicated.  It  will  use  scientific 
knowledge  of  great  depth  and  breadth.  It 
will  have  automatic  planners;  automatic 
controls;  automatic  production.  It  will  have 
controlled  environments.  It  may  even  have 
smooth -flowing,  safely  controlled  trafBc  on 
our  freeways. 

Despite  the  computer  and  automation — 
despite  everything  we  can  foresee,  it  will 
require  not  less,  but  more  factors  which  can 
be  brought  to  it  only  by  the  intelligent  being. 
We  tend,  in  our  military  and  In  our  Indus- 
try, away  from  a  large  number  of  simple  de- 
vices to  smaller  number  of  more  complicated 
devices  and  machines.  The  ratio  of  person- 
nel In  the  factory  to  personnel  In  the  techni- 
cal departments  of  our  defense  industries, 
for  example,  has  changed  from  20  to  1  dur- 
ing World  War  n  to  2  to  1.  This  ratio  is 
declining  even  further  in  such  projects  as 
Mercury,  Saturn  and  Apollo  so  that  the  time 
Is  not  far  off  when  more  expendltxire  will  be 
required  for  technical  work  In  the  aerospace- 
electronic  Industry  than  for  the  production 
of  its  complex  products. 

This  means  a  continuing  Increase  In  the 
number  of  technical  Jobs  without  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  factory  employment. 
It  means  that  any  devices  combined  Into 
complex  systems  must  be  far  more  reliable 
than  ever  before. 

We  come  here  to  one  common  problem  of 
the  school  and  the  new  Industry:  personal 
motivation.  Where  can  the  student  drop- 
out, without  even  the  fundamentals  gained 
through  a  high  school  education,  turn  for 
opportunity  In  the  world  ahead?  And, 
within  our  programs,  such  as  building  the 
very  complex  83r8tem  of  constant  readiness, 
control  and  guidance  for  the  Minuteman 
missile,  we  have  found  the  motivation  of 
employees  one  of  the  greatest  tasks. 

A  radio  set  may  contain  50  parts.  The 
guidance  system  for  a  missile  may  contain 
25,000.  This  Is  an  increase  by  a  factor  of 
500.  In  order  to  achieve  the  same  reliability 
for  the  whole  system,  the  average  reliability 
of  each  individual  part  must  be  Increased 
by  a  factor  of  500.  The  failure  of  Just  one 
part,  at  a  critical  moment,  could  Imperil  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  This  is  true  whether 
the  falliu-e  stems  from  engineering,  from  in- 
spection, or  from  a  momentary  lapse  on  the 
part  of  any  Individual  in  the  manufacturing 
process. 

This  Is  a  story  which  management  In  the 
electronics  Industry  must  keep  In  front  of 
each  of  Its  workers.  We  do  It  by  much  the 
same  methods  as  a  school  board  and  faculty. 
We  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our  workers 
repeatedly.  In  a  dozen  different  ways.  In- 
cluding in-plant  television  and  classroom 
training. 

To  motivate,  we  must  communicate.  And 
communications  is  another  great  problem  of 
science  and  Industry  today.  This  Involves 
not  only  the  ability  to  express  Ideas,  direc- 
tives and  other  products  of  mental  activity. 
It  Involves  the  ability  to  comprehend  the 
expressions  of  others. 

This  means  that  specialists  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  scientific,  business  and 
management  considerations  beyond  their 
own  field.  It  is  a  matter  of  both  understand- 
ing and  efBclency.  With  the  explosive  growth 
of  scientific  knowledge,  we  have,  for  exam- 
ple, a  great  problem  of  information  retrieval. 
My  own  company  Is  spending  many  man 
hours  and  days  In  an  attempt  to  find  new 
ways  to  store,  classify  and  recover  new 
knowledge — and  If  the  librarian  for  this  fine 
new  school  has  made  any  breakthroughs  In 
this  field  we  will  gladly  hire  her  away  from 
you. 


We  attempt  to  make  optimum  use  of  elec- 
tronicii  to  assemble  and  anal3rze  great  quan- 
tities of  information  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exhibit  the  special  cases  which  are  the  basis 
of  sound  management  decision.  If  the  basic 
information  is  cluttered  with  nonessentials, 
or  if  it  does  not  contain  the  latest  advances, 
even  the  best  of  computers  cannot  do  a  thor- 
ough Job.  If  the  management  personnel 
who  study  the  situation  do  not  understand 
both  the  economic  and  the  scientific  lan- 
guage, or  factors,  then  no  amount  of  data 
selection  will  bring  a  sound  decision.  It  is  a 
hollow  satisfaction  to  prove  that  something 
new  and  wonderful  can  be  done  unless  means 
are  found  to  ensure  that  it  is  done. 

This  Is  indeed  the  space  age.  But  It  might 
better  be  termed  the  age  of  complexity.  And 
all  of  the  needs  of  this  age  of  complexity  im- 
pose some  very  Important  requirements  on 
education.  The  advance  of  Industrial  spe- 
cialties will  certainly  continue.  But  the  ulti- 
mate limitation  to  progress  will  be  our  abil- 
ity to  combine  these  specialties  into  useful 
systems,  whether  they  be  mechanical  or 
social. 

Education  must  develop  people  with  In- 
creasingly broad  backgrounds.  It  Is  far  more 
Important  today  than  ever  before  that  stu- 
dents be  given  a  sound  grounding  In  fun- 
damentals. We  must  look  anew  at  the  trend 
In  higher  education  particularly  to  concen- 
trate primarily  on  the  intensive  training  In 
specialties.  So  much  specialization  is  con- 
centrated in  our  corporate  and  government 
laboratories  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
our  schools  to  match  them.  And  advances 
are  so  swift  that  the  details  of  specialty 
learned  in  the  schools  often  are  obsolete  be- 
fore the  student  can  bring  them  to  practical 
use. 

Modern  management  Is  looking  more  and 
more  for  the  generallst  not  the  specialist. 
The  requirements  are  for  a  solid  background 
of  physics  and  mathematics,  practical 
courses  in  economics  and  politics,  a  sense 
of  hlBtory  and  a  feeling  for  language,  both 
English  and  foreign.  With  the  increasingly 
international  flavor  of  o\xx  lives  and  econ- 
omy, we  can  no  longer  depend  on  those  of 
other  nations  to  communicate  with  us  in 
English.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  while  many 
of  them  seem  to  speak  English,  they  do  not 
understand  It  to  the  extent  required  for  ac- 
ctu'ate,  efficient.  International  business  and 
technical  communication.  Our  schools  must 
attempt  not  only  to  teach  the  mechanics  of 
a  foreign  language  but  also  to  teach  the 
meaning  and  the  customs  which  He  behind 
the  mechanics. 

And  while  discussing  conununication,  let 
me  say  that  we  get  a  gleam  in  our  eye  when 
we  hire  the  young  man  who  has  been  a  high 
school  or  college  debater.  The  chance  Is 
that  be  learned  to  analyze  his  arguments 
and  those  of  his  opponents,  to  present  a 
maximum  amount  of  Information  In  a  mini- 
mum time  and  to  think  on  his  feet.  More 
important,  he  has  learned  a  degree  of  ob- 
jectivity,  so   Important   In   decisionmaking. 

In  the  age  of  complexity,  it  Is  essential 
that  the  courses  and  their  teachers  continu- 
ally maintain  touch  with  the  overall  objec- 
tive of  the  student's  education — with  the 
real  world  in  which  this  learning  will  be 
applied.  For  Instance,  In  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  there  are  so  many 
actual  problems  that  It  Is  not  desirable  to 
clutter  up  the  minds  of  our  students  with 
those  which  are  not  likely  to  occur.  It  Is 
essential  that  our  education  continually  em-  - 
phaslze  the  practical — keep  touch  with  real- 
ity.   We  haven't  time  not  to  do  so. 

Finally,  education  in  the  age  of  complexity 
must  concentrate  on  Improving  the  ability 
of  people  to  think — accurately,  intensively, 
rapidly,  and  objectively.  This  means  courses 
in  rapid  reading.  It  means  training  in  recog- 
nizing the  point  of  diminishing  returns,  so 
that  time  Is  not  wasted  on  items  of  no 
consequence.  It  means  a  recognition  that 
the  most  valuable  conunodity.  and  the  most 


valuable  asset  of  o\u  country  today,  Is  the 
consecutive  time  spent  by  its  good  people 
thinking  about  things  on  which  they  are 
experts.  I  emphasize  the  word  "consecu- 
tive." because  nothing  Is  so  Inefficient  even 
to  the  best  of  brains  as  to  have  too  little 
time  to  think  about  a  problem.  But  It  also 
means  that.  If  there  U  any  single  objective 
which  merits  the  fullest  support  of  our 
society  and  our  Government.  It  is  that 
objective  of  medicine  or  psychology  or  elec- 
tronics aimed  at  Improving  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  Individual.  This  is  the 
absolute  Improvement.  It  Is  the  Improve- 
ment which  regenerates  Itself  and  from 
which  dramatic  progreee  in  all  faceU  of  life 
win  spring. 

The  challenges  of  the  age  of  complexity 
are  many.  A  requirement  for  meeting  these 
challenges  Is  a  system  of  education  geared 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  an  exploding 
technology  and  a  new  era  of  interrelation- 
ships far  more  complex  than  any  with  which 
we  have  been  familiar  in  the  past.  It  is  up 
to  every  member  of  society  to  help  o\u  edu- 
cator* do  their  most  Important  part  In 
successfully  meeting  these  challenges  and 
changing  the  age  of  complexity  from  an 
age  of  incipient  frustration  and  confusion  to 
a  new  age  when  man  is  truly  master  of  his 
life. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  8IONINO  OP  THE  MORRILL 
LAND  GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today. 
July  2.  1962.  is  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
Act  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  memorable  act  is,  of  course,  respon- 
sible for  the  granting  of  public  lands  to 
the  States  and  territories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  and  supporting  of 
colleges  and  universities  designed  to  pro- 
mote liberal  and  practical  education  for 
the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

Today  there  are  68  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  In  existence  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Morrill  Act.  One  of  these, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  is  today  one  of  the 
leading  universities  of  my  State  of 
Colorado— or  perhaps  I  should  say  one  of 
the  leading  universities  in  the  land,  lo- 
cated in  my  native  State  of  Colorado. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  Colorado 
State  University  located  in  Port  Collins, 
Colo.  Colorado  State  University  is  a  co- 
educational land -grant  institution  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  River,  where  the  Great  Plains 
meet  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  the  oldest  State  educational 
institution  in  Colorado,  having  been  es- 
tablished by  the  territorial  legislature 
in  1870.  Classes  began  in  1879,  and 
three  students  constituted  the  first  grad- 
uating class.  Today,  more  than  6.500 
students  are  enrolled.  ' 

In  addition  to  academic  instruction, 
Colorado  State  University  is  responsible 
for  operation  of  a  research  foundation, 
an  experiment  station  for  research  in 
agriculture,  engineering,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  the  extension  service  which 
disseminates  information  throughout  the 
State  In  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
The  State  4-H  program  also  originates 
at  Colorado  State  University. 

The  university  is  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  65  miles  north  of  Denver,  and  45 
miles  south  of  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  at  Fort 
Colhns,  Colo.  Fort  Collins  is  noted  for 
bright  clear  days.    The  air  is  dry  and 
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relatively  free  from  dust,  with  annual 
precipitation  of  14.77  inches.  Quarterly 
temperature.s  means  are  January.  26.1; 
April,  46.1;  July  69.4;  and  October,  48.6. 

The  68  land-grant  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  are  very  fittingly  devoted  this 
centennial  year  to  a  look  ahead.  The 
I>ast  is  beiryr  reviewed  carefully  to  de- 
termine those  areas  in  which  improve- 
ment may  be  indicated,  but  the  emphasis 
is  on  the  future. 

I  know  the  Senate  will  Join  with  me 
today  in  commemorating  this  milestone 
in  the  history  of  these  great  educational 
institutions,  and  In  wishing  them  all 
success  in  attaining  the  goals  they  have 
set  f6r  themselves  a£  they  embark  on 
their  second  century  of  progress.  And. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  join  with  me  as 
well,  in  a  tritsute  to  a  Congressman  from 
the  great  Stfcte  of  Vermont,  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  who  in  1862  had  the  foresight  to 
propose  this  historical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion offering  each  State  30,000  acres  of 
Federal  lands  or  land  scrip  for  each  of 
its  Members  in  Congress,  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  endow  at  least 
one  college  :n  the  State. 

We  in  Colorado  are  proud  of  Colorado 
State  and  its  many  contributions  to  our 
State.  We  are  grateful  to  those  who,  In 
their  proven  and  practical  wisdom,  were 
able  to  foresee  the  need  for  such  institu- 
tions and  hwl  the  courage  to  carry  their 
beliefs  through  to  a,  successful  culmina- 
tion. 

INCREASE  IN  PRODUCnVITY  CRE- 
ATED BY  ADDITIONAL  CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
John  S.  Carlson,  a  lan-yer  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
whom  I  have  known  for  some  30  years, 
who  is  the  son  of  a  former  Governor  of 
Colorado,  and  who  himself  is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  a  Rhodes  Scholar. 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  June  22,  1962.  he 
points  out  some  very  unusual  but  never- 
theless. I  believe,  very  soimd  approaches 
and  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  re- 
cent controversy  arising  from  the  steel 
price  dispute  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  steel  companies. 

I  believe  that  the  conclusions  he  has 
arrived  at  will  help  all  people  to  arrive 
at  a  sounder  evaluation  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  which  resulted 
in  that  pan,icular  affair. 

I  ask  unfunimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  b«ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j 

In  re  Kenm^ly  versus  United  States  Steel. 
Fallacio OS  conclusions  reached  by  mls- 
appropr:atlon  of  Increase  in  productiv- 
ity created  by  additional  capital 
Investment. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  June  22,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Gordon  Allott, 
Senator  from  Coioradk), 
Senate  Office  Building^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gordon:  The  Increase  in  employee 
benefits  negotiated  earlier  this  year  by  the 
steelworkers  was  adjudged  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  administration's  formula. 
The  administration  declared  it  to  be  non- 
Inflationary  on  the  basis  of  the  Increase  In 


productivity.  To  my  knowledge,  the  right 
of  Kennedy  and  labor  to  measure  the  wage 
increase  as  being  within  the  "Increase  In 
productivity"  has  not  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Although  this  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity is  primarily,  If  not  solely  attributable 
to  the  Investment  of  additional  capital,  it 
was  conunandeered  by  Kennedy  for  labor. 
Apparently  no  one  has  questioned  their 
right  to  arrogate  it  to  their  own  use  in  Justi- 
fying the  determinations  made.  Meanwhile 
the  steel  companies  whose  additions  to  capi- 
tal created  the  Increase  were  derisively  de- 
nied relief.  Once  again  we  have  been 
deluded  by  the  sophisticated  reasoning 
now  rampant  in  Washington.  Perhaps  we 
have  become  so  enchanted  in  the  aura  of 
E>nnedy  sophistication  that  we  are  no 
longer  capable  of  applying  clear  and  simple 
reason  and  logic. 

By  what  process  of  logic,  law  or  reason  did 
labor  acquire  the  right  to  appropriate  the 
increase  in  productivity  created  by  addi- 
tional capital  investments?  To  this  day  I 
have  not  seen  any  public  announcement  by 
the  press,  by  any  public  flgiu-e,  or  by  any 
representative  of  the  steel  industry,  discuss- 
ing this  concept  which  is  basic  to  the  is- 
sues raised  by  Kennedy's  action  in  his  bout 
with  United  States  Steel.  It  Is  indeed  per- 
tinent to  inquire:  Who  created  and  what 
caused  the  increase  in  productivity  in  the 
steel  industry? 

No  claim  has  been  made  that  the  increase 
in  productivity  Is  the  result  of  more  vlgor- 
ovis  and  strenuous  efforts  by  the  laborers. 
No  one  has  questioned  that  the  Increased 
productivity  Is  directly  attributable  to  in- 
creased efficiency  of  plant  and  equipment 
resulting  from  increased  Investment  by  the 
steel  companies. 

Nevertheless  Kennedy  and  his  apologists 
have  repeatedly  described  the  Increased 
labor  beneflU  negotiated  this  year  by  the 
steelworkers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  noninflationary  because  the 
increased  benefits  were  within  the  limits  of 
the  Increase  In  productivity.  Thereafter 
vigorous  and  unprecedented  Executive  pres- 
sures were  used  to  stop  an  attempt  on  the 
pcu^  of  certain  steel  companies  to  Increase 
the  i>rlce  of  steel. 

Repudiation  of  the  specious  reasoning 
propounded  by  Kennedy  and  his  apologists 
is  inevitable  and  immediate  upon  reaching 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  reason  why 
productivity  rose  and  who  wm  responsible 
for  the  rise.  The  Increase  In  productivity 
in  the  steel  industry  was  primarily.  If  not 
solely,  due  to  Increased  Investment  of 
capital. 

It  would  be  useful  to  consldw  compara- 
ble situations  In  simplified  form.  If  I  buy 
a  power  lawnmower  to  replace  a  manually 
driven  lawnmower  and  the  user  is  thereby 
enabled  to  cut  three  times  the  area  of 
grass  in  the  same  period  of  time,  should 
his  wages  be  increased  from  $2  per  hoxir 
to  $6  per  hour?  If  a  bank  lends  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  as  an  addition  to  a  91 
million,  6-percent  loan,  would  anyone  say 
that  the  additional  $6,000  Interest  per  year 
should  be  paid  to  the  bank  clerks  and 
denied  the  banks?  If  a  tractor  Is  pvu-chased 
to  replace  horses  and  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  plowed  In  1  day  Is  thereby  quad- 
rupled, would  the  erstwhile  driver  of  the 
horses  received  a  fourfold  wage  Increase  as 
a  result  of  the  increase  in  productivity? 
In  each  of  these  instances,  the  increased 
productivity  was  caused  by  an  increase  in 
the  capital  invested  or  used.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  arithmetic  or  mathematical 
formula  relating  increased  productivity  to 
wages  would  be  impossible. 

I  wish  It  to  be  crystal  clear  that  I  make 
no  Issue  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  the 
Increase  in  wages  under  discussion  here.  My 
point  is  that  by  specious  reasoning  the  basis 
of  the  increase  in  employee  benefits  has  been 
misstated.  The  real  Issues  have  been  be- 
clouded with  muddled  thinking.     As  a  re- 


sult a  number  of  fallacious  conclusions  have 
been  reached  which  could  be  avoided  by  an 
honest,  straightforward  recognition  of  the 
true  basis  of  the  wage  increase. 

This  Is  not  written  to  question  the  in- 
crease. I  believe  In  a  high  standard  of  living 
for  the  largest  percentage  of  the  population 
feasible.  I  also  believe  In  a  healthy  and  ex- 
panding economy.  In  addition,  and  contrary 
to  the  apparent  belief  of  many,  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  result  is  enhanced  when  Issues 
are  discussed  with  clearheaded  reality  and 
represented  to  the  public  in  this  manner. 
When  a  wage  Increase  Is  made,  let  the  true 
reason  for  the  Increase  be  stated  by  those 
who  sponsor  or  support  It.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  use  of  a  false  premise  to  Jiistlfy  such 
an  action  ts  either  the  result  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing or  downright  misrepresentation.  The 
former  could  only  Indicate  ineptitude  and 
the  latter  Involves  the  employment  of  de- 
ceit. In  these  times,  we  cannot  tolerate  oc- 
cupany  of  high  positions  of  respionsiblllty 
and  trust  by  p>ersons  who  are  either  Incom- 
petent or  dishonest. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  Justification  of  a 
wage  increase  on  a  spvu-lous  basis  which  can 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  real  reason  for 
Its  being  granted.  Such  woolly  thinking  be- 
clouds the  fact  that  higher  costs  are  In- 
evitably caused  by  the  higher  wages.  Suc- 
cess by  the  sophist  In  creating  this  confusion 
permits  him  to  lead  tis  to  a  second  mistaken 
conclusion.  He  then  explains  that  the  high- 
er labor  costs  are  merely  an  offset  to  the 
Increase  In  productivity.  Therefore,  the  In- 
crease In  wages  did  not  create  an  Increase 
In  costs  to  exceed  the  permissible  amount. 
l.e..  the  amount  of  the  added  productivity. 
Using  this  final  fallacy  as  the  basis  of  his 
reasoning,  he  then  concludes  that  no  price 
Increase  Is  needed  to  compensate  the  in- 
vestor for  the  increase  in  wages. 

I  cannot  avoid  observing  that  the  clever- 
Ist  mathematician  cannot  produce  a  correct 
answer  to  a  problem  in  arithmetic  if  his 
original  assumption  Is  that  2  times  2 
equals  7.  Whatever  arithmetic  gym- 
nastics are  employed  thereafter,  the  answer 
will  always  be  wrong.  In  like  manner,  the 
most  adept  deceiver  cannot  establish  a  for- 
mula reliant  upon  the  relationship  of  cause 
and  effect  of  economic  forces  when  no  caiis- 
al  relationship  exists  between  the  two.  Nor 
can  adroit  linguistic  legerdemain  vitiate  the' 
existence  of  true  cause  and  effect  when 
they  are  present.  The  simple  facts  are  that 
the  higher  productivity  was  caused  by  the 
added  investment  and  was  in  no  way  caused 
by  or  related  to  labor's  activities. 

If  we  assume  that  a  5-percent  increase 
in  productivity  were  caused  by  an  increase 
In  Invesunent  of  exactly  6  percent  and  If,  In 
these  circumstances,  wages  virere  Increased  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  absorb  the  increase 
in  productivity,  the  Investor  would  receive 
nothing  for  his  added  Investment.  In  such 
event,  labor  would  be  the  beneficiary  of 
something  to  which  It  made  no  contribu- 
tion while  the  actual  creator  wovild  remain 
unrewarded.  A  windfall  to  one — confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  other. 

When  Increased  capital  Investment  In- 
creases productivity,  the  cause  has  been  the 
Increased  Investment  and  the  effect  Is  the 
greater  productivity.  In  these  clrctunstances 
we  cannot  conjure  up  any  causal  relationship 
between  this  enlargement  of  productive  ca- 
pacity and  the  efforts  of  the  laborers.  Hence, 
attribution  of  this  Increased  productivity  to 
Justify  ft  wage  increase  is  specious. 

By  employing  the  foregoing  economic  fan- 
tasy Kennedy  dodged  the  right  of  the  steel 
companies  to  Increase  prices  to  offset  in- 
creases in  labor  benefits.  These  two  t&C' 
tors  do  have  a  direct  causal  relationship. 

Increases  In  capital  Invested  ca\ued  in- 
creased productivity.  Labor  did  not  con- 
tribute in  any  substantial  way  to  this  In- 
crease In  productivity  and  hence  it  has  no 
cavisal  relationship  therewith.  Increased 
wages  do   cause   Increases   In   costs.     When 
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wages  go  up,  coets  Increase.  No  justification 
exists  to  divert  tbe  benefits  of  Increased 
capital  Investment  from  tbe  Investors  and 
transfer  them  to  labor. 

Recognition  of  the  economic  factors  hav- 
ing real  causal  relationship  with  each  other 
In  this  situation  dispels  the  confusion  and 
makes  the  real  Issues  stand  out  In  bold  re- 
lief. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity created  by  added  investment  is 
transferred  to  labor  and  denied  to  the  In- 
vestor, the  Investor's  additions  to  capital  are 
effectually  confiscated.  He  Is  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  the  productive  capa- 
city of  his  property.  Stagnation  of  industair 
la  Inevitable  when  the  frufts  and  benefits  of 
investment  are  subject  to  arbitrary  appro- 
priation and  thereby  taken  from  the  true 
owners  and  awarded  to  others.  No  wise  In- 
vestor will  continue  to  Increase  his  Invest- 
ment In  property,  plant  or  equipment  If  the 
anticipated  return  therefrom  Is  subject  to 
willful  and  capricious  appropriation  by  su- 
pervening authority. 

The  Issues  In  the  steel  dispute  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  In  a  confusing  man- 
ner by  the  administration.  The  use  of  false 
grotmds  to  obtain  public  acceptance  of  the 
propriety  of  a  wage  Increase  Is  political 
chicanery.  When  used  to  deny  the  right  to 
compensation  for  the  resultant  increase  In 
coets.   It  Is   doubly  opprobrious. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  politlcans  can  be 
and  should  be  statesmen.  I  also  believe  that 
occupancy  of  a  high  political  position  In  this 
great  Nation  of  oxirs  requires  the  highest 
degree  of  Integrity,  honor  and  truthfulness. 
It  Is  a  high  and  worthy  calling  where  great 
good  can  be  accomplished.  I  believe  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  the  same  feeling  and  that  they  en- 
thusiastically support  men  In  political  office 
when  they  possea  and  practice  the  baslo 
vlrtuea. 

I  cannot  believe  our  present  administra- 
tion is  totally  incompetent.  I  therefore  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obfusca- 
tlon  of  issues,  having  direct  and  serloua  ef- 
fect upon  the  economy  and  the  dally  lives  of 
each  of  us.  Is  deliberate.  Would  that  It  were 
not  so. 

Tours  very  truly, 

JoKN  S.  Caklsoit. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1962— 
CONFERENCE  FIEPORT 

The  Senate  rrpsmned  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  On  page  6  of  the  con- 
ference report  there  appears  section  7 
(e)  (1),  as  follows: 

(e)(1)  None  of  the  proration  estabUshed 
for  Cuba  under  section  202(c)(3)  for  any 
calendar  year  and  none  of  the  deficit  prora- 
tions and  apportionments  for  Cuba  estab- 
lished under  section  304(a)  may  be  fUled  by 
direct-constmiptlon  sugar. 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  a  certain 
allocation,  includiiig  10,000  tons  of  di- 
rect-consumption sugar,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  sponsored  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  and  from  what 
he  understood  from  the  conferees,  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  allocation  of  that 
much  to  be  made  to  the  country  of  Ire- 
land.   The  question  I  should  like  to  ask 


the  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  whether  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  conferees — In  the 
event  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  his 
behalf  or  that  of  the  President  wanted 
to  allocate,  under  the  authorization  for 
the  10.000  tons,  to  the  country  of  Ire- 
land— that  the  language  setting  fortii 
the  authority  for  the  allocation  in  the 
bill  is  such  that  it  would  not  be  adversely 
affected  or  denied  either  by  what  I  have 
just  read  or  by  any  other  section  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  that  Ireland 
should  be  eligible  for  this  allocation  of 
direct -consumption  sugar.  It  was  In- 
tended that  this  should  not  be  defeated 
by  any  other  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa understands  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  made  that  very  plain 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  should  like, 
if  It  Is  consistent  with  accuracy,  as  I 
understand  it  to  be.  to  have  made  per- 
fectly clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  was  the 
understanding  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
I  believe  It  will  be  reflected  In  the  state- 
ment on  the  House  side  by  the  chairman 
of  the  conferees  when  he  submitted  the 
report  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Incidentally, 
I  believe  it  should  be  stated  that  Ireland 
has  a  sugar  Industry  and  produces  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR  And  exports  sugar.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point,  with  respect  to  Ireland? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  the  floor. 

Mr,  KERR.    I  jrleld  to  the  Senator, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
that  Ireland  has  a  sugar  Industry  and 
exports  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  it  export  su- 
gar which  it  produces? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  Is  the  Information 
I  have.  The  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  was  to  the  effect  that  Ire- 
land exported  in  the  nature  of  15,000 
tons  a  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
it  has  imported  50.000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
during  each  of  the  past  5  years? 

Mr.  KERR  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  I  am.  The  fact 
is  that  it  has  imported  that  amount  of 
sugar.  I  have  a  table  issued  by  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Council  in  its  statis- 
tical bulletin  dated  April  15,  1962.  Ire- 
land has  imported  some  50.000  tons  of 
raw  sugar.  It  processes  this  sugar  and 
reexports  It. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand  that  It  Is 
exported  in  two  forms;  first,  in  manu- 


factured products — candy,  and  so 
forth — and.  second,  in  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  KERR.  It  has  exported  in  excess 
of  15.000  tons  a  year  of  refined  sugar. 
What  It  had  exported  or  imported  was 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  when  he  offered  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  which  was  contained 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  My 
information  was  that  it  was  the  mtent 
of  the  conferees  that  authority  for  the 
President  to  allocate  that  amount  of  a 
quota  of  direct-consimiption  sugar  was 
retained  in  the  bill  by  the  conferees. 
That  was  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  was  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  merely  confirmed  it  by 
asking  the  same  question  of  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

ftfr.  FULBRIGHT.  Much  has  been 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others  about  the  danger  of  Cuban  sugar. 
It  so  happens  that  Ireland  Imported 
from  Cuba  in  1957,  9.754  tons;  In  1958, 
31.030  tons;  ia  1959.  3.106  tons;  in  1960. 
20.167  tons. 

Her  principal  suppliers  have  been  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ireland 
does  not  have  an  excess  of  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa did  not  take  the  poRltlon  that  the 
production  of  sugar  originated  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  clarify 
the  Recokd.  I  gathered  that  from  the 
response  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
because  he  said  it  has  an  industry  and 
exports  sugar. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  It  has  an  industry 
and  it  exports  sugar.  It  could  not  ex- 
port it  without  an  industry  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  sugar  ex- 
ported is  largely  that  which  comes  from 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
During  the  past  4  years  that  has  been 
the  situation.  I  think  the  Record  shoiild 
show  it.  This  is  not  relief  that  is  being 
proposed  for  a  producing  country.  Ire- 
land refines  and  reexports  sugar.  That 
is  what  happens. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  observations  of  the 
Senator  from  Aikansas  are  perfectly 
pertinent.  I  am  neither  desirous  of  nor 
in  a  position  to  question  their  accuracy. 
I  was  only  making  legislative  history 
with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ferees in  connection  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
as  agreed  to  in  conference.  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not 
like  It.  However,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  He  is  in  perfect  position  to 
argue  against  it.  I  wish  to  ma^ce  the 
record  clear  that  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  conferees  resulted  in  a  per- 
tain situation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  this  ought 
to  be  made  clear  on  the  record,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reasoning,  if  any.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  it  was  allocated 
to  Ireland  any  more  than  It  was  allocated 
to  South  Africa.  I  have  not  hetird  any 
reason  given  here  all  day. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  not  in  the  posture 
of  trying  to  satisfy  the  Senator's  curi- 
osity for  any  reaaoo. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  giving  Ire- 
land $1,600,000  in  sugar  purchases. 
That  Is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  The  language 
in  the  bill  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  do  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  he  understands,  and  expects 
the  President  to  fully  understand. 

Mr.  KERR.  No;  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  follow  it;  but  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
general  rule.  I  am  opix>sed  to  having  the 
Senate  conferees  retreat  when  they  meet 
with  the  House;  but  in  this  case  their 
retreat  from  the  Senate  position — or 
their  advance  from  it — was.  I  think,  a 
commendable  one.  I  would  have  urged 
them  to  go  somewhat  further  in  making 
allocations  of  the  Cuban  quota  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  that  country.  I 
said  In  the  debate  on  the  bill  last  week 
that  this  program  would  cause  us  trou- 
ble. I  did  not  think  the  trouble  would 
arise  as  soon  sis  it  has.  I  think  we  have 
evidence  today  that  the  only  unrealistic 
proposal  that  was  made  was  to  allocate 
a  certain  jwrtion  of  the  sugar  that  we 
purchase  outside  the  United  States  to 
some  countries  and  pay  them  a  premium 
price,  and  then  turn  around  and  buy  the 
rest  of  our  supplies  at  what  is  called  the 
world  market,  which  really  does  not 
exist.  What  does  exist,  and  is  called  the 
world  market,  is  really  a  "dumping  mar- 
ket." 

We  have  set  the  stage  for  future  trou- 
ble. From  5  o'clock  to  7  o'clock  is  what 
might  be  called  the  hour  of  prophecy  in 
the  Senate,  so  I  will  prophesy:  We  will 
be  back  time  and  time  again  in  the 
course  of  the  next  2  years,  seeking  ad- 
justment of  the  Sugar  Act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  new  problems  and  crises  as 
they  arise. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rccord 
references  to  three  more  or  less  interna- 
tional statements  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  sugar  in  Intemational  trade.  The 
first  Is  from  the  United  Nations  in  its 
sugar  report,  which  states: 

Sugar  exhibits  to  an  unusual  degree  tbe 
features  which  make  an  unregulated  market 
undesirable.  [ 

The  second  reference  is  to  the  fact 
that  the  regulatory  mechanism  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  has 
broken  down  because  of  Cuba's  refusal 
to  abide  by  its  quota. 

Third,  under  the  agreement  made  at 
Punta  del  Este,  we  made  a  more  or  less 
formal  attempt  "to  find  a  quick  and 
lasting  solution  to  the  grave  problem 
created  by  excessive  price  fluctuations  in 
the  basic  exports  of  Latin  American 
countries  on  which  their  prosperity  so 
heavily  depends." 

Title  4  of  the  charter  deals  with  basic 
export  commodities  and  states: 

National  measures  affecting  commerce  In 
primary  products  should  be  directed  and 
appUed  to — 


a   Avoid  market  InBtablllty: 
Theref  ore : 

A.  Importing    countries    should  *  *  *  be 
ready  to  support,  b|  adequate  regulations. 


stabilization  programs  for  primary  products 
that  may  be  agreed  upon  with  producing 
countries. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  create  greater 
instability  than  that  which  already  exists 
in  the  international  market.  I  wish  the 
Senate  might  have  taken  more  time  to 
study  the  program,  and  that  we  might 
have  fulfilled  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate: to  act  as  a  kind  of  check  UF>on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
when  it  fails  to  meet  its  responsibility, 
particularly  in  matters  touching  upon 
international  relations;  and  along  with 
that,  to  act  as  a  check  In  giving  prop>er 
direction  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
sugar  bill  first  came  before  the  Senate. 
I  reluctantly  supported  it,  first,  because 
I  thought  it  was  a  much  better  bill  than 
the  iniquitous  measure  passed  by  the 
House,  which  at  that  time  seemed  the 
only  alternative;  and  second,  because  the 
Senate  bill  at  least  got  away  from  the 
.logrolling  procedures  of  the  past  by 
establishing  out  of  the  Cuban  quota  a 
global  quota  which  could,  at  a  later  date. 
be  reassigned  to  a  free  and  democratic 
Cuba,  or  in  the  alternative  could  be  used 
to  support  the  democratic  governments 
and  economies  of  other  sugar-producing 
states  which  might  be  under  foreign  or 
domestic  totalitarian  pre.ssures,  as,  for 
example,  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Something  has  been  said  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  alx)Ut  the  needs  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Some  Sen- 
ators think  they  are  substantial;  some 
think  otherwise.  My  own  view  is  that 
we  in  this  country  have  an  obligation  to 
support  the  new  democratic  government 
of  that  Republic  in  any  way  we  can.  The 
case  for  the  Dominican  Republic  is  well 
stated  in  an  article  entitled  "Dominicans 
Fear  Crisis  Over  Sugar,"  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  today,  July  2. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dominicans  Fear  Crisis  Over  Sugar — United 
States  Moves  To  Soften  Impact  of  Quota 
Cut — Senate  Due  To  Act  on  Slash  Today 
(By  Tad  Szxilc) 

Washington.  July  1. — White  House  and 
State  Department  officials  worked  through- 
out the  weekend  here  trying  to  avert  a  major 
crisis  In  U.S.  relations  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  over  this  country's  new  sugar 
legislation. 

The  new  Sugar  Act,  approved  yesterday  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  scheduled 
for  Senate  action  tomorrow  would.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dominican  officials,  greatly  reduce 
their  sugar  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Government,  struggling  to 
carry  out  a  transition  to  democracy  and  to 
move  toward  basic  reforms  after  three  dec- 
ades of  dictatorship,  fears  that  this  would 
lead  to  an  economic  collapse  and  a  political 
upheaval  that  would  favor  the  pro-Commu- 
nist elements  In  the  country. 

Last  night  the  Dominican  CouncU  of  State 
issued  a  statement  in  Santo  Domingo  repeat- 
ing its  earlier  Intention  to  suspend  all  Al- 
liance for  Progress  programs  In  the  country 
if  the  new  Sugar  Act  Is  signed. 

The  Dominican  argument  Is  that  If  tbe 
Republic  U  prevented  from  continuing  to 


earn  an  adequate  Income  through  premium 
sugar  exports,  it  cannot  assume  the  burden 
of  accepting  loans  under  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America. 

The  cost  of  producing  sugar  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic  Is  weU  above  current  world 
market  prices.  But  by  selling  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  which  pays  a  premlvmi  above 
world  prices,  the  Dominicans  are  assured  an 
Income. 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  sought 
to  abolish  the  system  of  national  quotas  for 
sugar-producing  countries,  a  compromise 
worked  out  Friday  night  In  a  House-Senate 
conference  provided  for  pajnnent  of  premi- 
ums on  only  1,205,000  tons  of  Imjxjrted  sugar. 
This  is  about  one-fourth  the  annual  foreign 
purchases  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  premiums  would  be  re- 
duced graduaUy  over  the  next  30  months. 

Under  the  compromise  version — the  House 
bill  had  maintained  In  full  the  national 
quotas — the  Dominican  Republic  would  be 
awarded  190,000  tons  annually,  at  95,000  tons 
for  the  second  half  of  1962. 

This  compares  with  476,000  tons  that  the 
Dominicans  exported  to  the  United  States 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  based  on  their 
permanent  quota  and  a  temporary  assign- 
ment of  nearly  4,000  from  the  frozen  Cuban 
quota. 

AN    SO-PXKCENT    BU^H 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  compromise  bill 
would  cut  the  Dominican  exports  to  this 
country  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  to 
about  20  percent  of  what  they  were  In  the 
first  half. 

Tbe  big  temporary  assignment  from  the 
Cuban  quota  was  given  to  the  new  Domini- 
can regime  last  January,  when  the  CouncU 
of  State  was  established,  as  a  gesture  de- 
signed by  President  Kennedy  to  assist  the 
Caribbean  country  In  Its  transition  toward 
democracy. 

Although  the  administration  has  made  It 
repeatedly  clear  to  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment that  the  big  windfall  of  January  could 
not  be  a  permanent  allocation,  both  United 
States  and  Dominican  officials  recognize  now 
that  the  drastic  reduction  In  the  quota  will 
have  the  effect  of  pulling  the  rug  from  under 
the  new  regime. 

They  concede  that  the  loss  of  the  sugar 
revenues  would  more  than  nullify  the  Im- 
pact of  the  $25  mlUion  in  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress loans  already  granted  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  point  made  by  Dominican  officials — 
and  now  recognized  here — Is  that  the  sharp 
and  sudden  cutting  of  tbe  quota  may  shatter 
all  the  efforts  to  lead  the  Etomlnlcan  Repub- 
lic toward  democracy. 

After  the  last  remnants  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  late  Generalissimo  Rafael  Leonldas 
TruJlUo  Molina  were  removed  from  the  Do- 
minican Republic  In  January,  the  United 
States  saw  in  that  country  the  bright  prom- 
ise of  establishing  a  vivid  contrast  between 
the  prosperity  of  a  democracy  there  and  the 
hardships  under  the  Commtmist  regime  In 
nearby  Cuba. 

DISCUSSIONS    DELATED 

But  all  these  plans  ran  Into  the  sugar  prob- 
lem, and  a  major  crisis  in  relations  ha£ 
developed  Instead.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration has  considered  a  global  quota  sys- 
tem— removing  the  premiums  and  the  na- 
tional quotas — since  last  August,  no  effort 
was  made  until  the  last  moment  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  Dominican  officials. 

Dominican  officials  believe  that  If  the 
United  States  had  reviewed  the  problem  with 
them  some  time  ago.  It  may  have  been 
possible  to  work  out  quietly  some  method  of 
phasing  out  the  Dominican  sugar  from  the 
premium  market  while  assisting  the  coun-^ 
try,  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In 
programs  for  diversifying  its  economy. 

But  no  such  conferences  were  held  until 
after  a  political  crisis  developed  In  the  Do- 
xnlnloan  Republic   a  weeks   ago  when  the 
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Whit»  th«  DomlnltMM  ««r*  |»r»lMltnc  Um 
MwiM  bill,  th«  n««  compromtoe  v«r»Km  hit 
Ut»m  er«n  huniw. 

Only  Mrly  iMt  w««k  did  pUnnlng  b«^Q 
her*  In  ««m««t  on  bow  to  Rnlat  th«  DomlnU 
e»n  Republic,  after  the  retiimtlon  epreftd  In 
the  Bdmlniatratlon  that  the  Dominican  eltu- 
ation  was  a  special  case  affecting  the  VS. 
national  interest. 

With  the  Senate  vote  on  the  compromise 
bill  slated  for  tomorrow,  high-ranking  offi- 
cials held  urgent  conferences  all  day  yester- 
day and  today.  They  sought  to  present  the 
Dominican  Government  with  acceptable  pro- 
posals on  shoring  up  Its  economy  in  the  light 
of  the  blow  that  would  be  dealt  the  Republic 
by  the  sugar  legislation. 

PLAN  amn  DOMINICAN  GBOUP 

Tentative  proposals  were  communicated  to 
a  Dcnnlnlcan  delegation,  headed  by  Finance 
Minister  Ramon  Caceres,  which  returned  to 
Santo  Domingo  today. 

Officials  agreed  that  speed  was  essential,  to 
avert  the  possibility  that  approval  of  the 
legislation  might  lead  to  a  political  explo- 
sion In  the  Dominican  Republic,  forcing 
what  Is  an  essentially  pro-U3.  Oov- 
ernment  to  take  a  hard  nationalistic  atti- 
tude. 

The  confusion  surrounding  the  sugar  leg- 
islation caused  additional  foreign  policy 
problems  today  when  Argentine  Ambassador 
Roberto  Alemann  protested  that  a  10,000- 
ton  quota  for  his  country,  granted  tinder  the 
Hotise  bill,  was  eliminated  from  the  compro- 
mise bill.    Argentina  has  never  had  a  quota. 

Mr.  CLARK-  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  now  returned  with  a 
conference  report  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  not  much  better  than  the  House 
bill.  I  say  again  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  did  their  very  best.  I  com- 
mend the  distlngtiished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  for  his  efforts. 
However,  the  difiaculty  is  that  the  House 
has  been  adamant  on  sugar  legislation 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  It  has  become 
almost  customary  for  the  Senate  to  yield 
to  the  House  on  the  groimd  that  if  we  did 
not  yield,  there  would  be  no  bill,  and 
what  has  been  described  in  the  argument 
today  as  chaos  would  be  perpetuated. 

I  regret  that  the  conventional  argu- 
ment has  again  taken  hold.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  conference  report  perpetu- 
ates the  logrolling  deals  under  which 
23  countries,  12  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  are  given  a  share  of  the  American 
market  at  the  premlimi  price;  and  this 
allocation  is  made,  although  this  Is 
clearly  a  matter  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
not  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  not  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  but  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  another 
«ugar  bill  comes  before  the  Senate,  as 
in  due  course  it  will,  the  part  which 
deals  with  foreign  quotas  will  be  referred 
by  the  Parliamentarians  of  both  bodies 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations;  and  that  if  it  is  not  so 
referred,  we  in  the  respective  bodies  will 
see  to  it  that  those  two  committees  pass 
upon  the  bill  In  the  interest  of  our  for- 
eign policy  before  it  is  brought  to  the 
floor  of  either  body  for  a  vote. 

I  point  out  that  such  a  procedure  is 
frequently  followed  In  connection  with 
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mittee on  the  Judiciary,  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  finally  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. We  succeeded  In  Jumping  all 
those  hurdles,  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

I  think  we  could  ask  that  a  bill  dealing 
with  sugar  quotas,  but  which  vitally  af- 
fects the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  required  to  Jump  at 
least  two  hurdles,  instead  of  only  one. 
I  raise  the  question  whether  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  any  legitimate 
interest  in  the  bill;  whether  it  is  not  a 
question  for  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Why  should  we  not 
take  a  close  and  careful  look  at  our  rules 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  not.  over 
the  years,  acquired  a  jurisdiction  which 
was  never  intended  at  the  time  the  rules 
were  originally  adopted? 

The  bill  has  fixed  quotas  as  a  result 
of  no  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  either  of  the  congressional 
committees  charged  with  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  of  foreign  policy.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  a  matter  as  sensi- 
tive in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  as 
the  allocation  of  sugar  quotas,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  have 
the  same  broad  powers  over  sugar  as  I 
hope  we  are  about  to  give  him  over 
other  segments  of  world  trade. 

This  serious  threat  to  the  intelligent 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  is  com- 
pounded by  the  unjustified  increase  in 
the  share  of  the  domestic  market  re- 
served for  high  cost  beet  and  cane  sugar 
producers  in  the  South  and  the  West. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  no 
Interest  in  increasing  the  price  of  sugar. 
The  interest  of  the  more  than  11  mil- 
lion people  of  our  Conunonwealth  is  in 
lower,  not  higher,  prices  for  sugar.  There 
are  occasions  when  a  Senator  must 
think  of  the  national  interest,  even  if 
his  vote  may  not  be  popular  at  home. 
But  this,  I  submit,  is  not  such  an  occa- 
sion. This  bill.  I  argue,  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  It  If  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vanlans.  becatisc  we  want  lower — not 
higher — sugar  prices. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  In 
the  hope  that  after  further  consideration 
a  bill  more  in  the  public  interest  can  be 
passed. 

It  is  said  that  we  must  have  this  bill 
immediately,  lest  the  cotmtry  be  flooded 
with  cheap  sugar,  since  the  present  act 
which  maintains  the  support  prices  has 
expired.  But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  Judg- 
ment this  would  be  something  far  short 
of  a  catastrophe.  The  long-range  dam- 
age which  this  measure  would  do  to  our 
foreign  policy  far  outweigtis  any  short- 
range  harm  to  the  artiflcial  domestic 
support  price  of  sugar  which  would  result 
from  postponing  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation until  we  can  get  a  decent  bill. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
not  told  us  why  It  has  abandoned  Its 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ur.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 
However,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  highly 
commend  the  conferees  for  obtaining  the 
best  possible  bill  from  the  conference, 
under  all  the  circumstaiKes  which  pre- 
vailed. 

For  a  number  of  years  at  about  this 
time  of  the  year  I  have  been  subjected 
to  the  proposition  that  time  is  running 
out.  and  that  unless  we  act  at  once, 
irreparable  damage  will  be  caused  the 
country.  Each  year  for  the  last  several 
years,  at  about  June  27  or  June  26,  there 
hurriedly  comes  before  this  body  a  sugar 
bill  which  requires  passage  by  midnight 
of  June  30. 

I  wish  to  be  free  In  the  exercise  of  my 
Judgment,  without  having  presented  to 
me  the  argument  that  unless  I  act  at 
once,  irreparable  damage  will  come  to 
the  Nation.  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
is  that  this  annual.  Identical  coincidence 
occurs — that  the  sugar  bill  comes  to  us 
at  a  late  hour,  msJcing  it  impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  voluntary, 
independent  Judgment. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  very 
structure  of  this  allocation  of  quotas  to 
different  nations  of  the  world  creates  a 
flood  of  lobbyists  who  not  only  are  prom- 
ised fixed  fees,  but  also  are  promised 
contingent  fees,  dependent  upon  their 
success  in  procuring  for  their  principals 
assignments  of  sugar  sales.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  subscribing 
to  what  I  saw  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was 
placed  on  my  desk,  about  the  inordinate 
fees — contingent  and  otherwise — being 
earned  by  those  who  have  come  before 
the  committees  to  present  the  cause  of 
the  nations  who  are  so  frantically  fight- 
ing for  the  assignment  of  quotas. 

At  one  time  I  taught,  in  law  school,  the 
subject  of  agency;  and  I  recall  that  there 
is  a  principle  of  law  that  whenever  an 
agent  is  hired,  on  the  basis  of  a  contin- 
gent fee.  to  procure  the  performance  of 
an  act  by  an  executive  public  ofBcial  or 
by  a  legislative  body,  that  arrangement 
is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  is  in- 
valid. 

In  coimection  with  the  measure  before 
us,  we  cannot  reach  into  the  private 
agreements  on  a  contingent  basis  which 
have  been  made  by  various  countries 
with  special  agents  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  measure.  But  I  will 
not  by  my  vote  indirectly  and  impliedly 
give  approval  to  this  nefarious  practice. 
I  will  vote  against  this  measure,  if  on  no 
other  basis  than  the  fact  that  these 
countries  should  be  told  that  we  do  not 
subscribe  to  such  procedure. 

To  the  nations  which  rely  upon  their 
ambassadors.  I  express  commendation; 
and  if  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  give 
them  special  benefits  because  of  that 
very  fact. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  from  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  relations,  our  country 
should  be  able — without  the  Involve- 
ments and  entanglements  which  will 
come  from  the  creation  of  these  new  as- 
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freely  wiUt  Cuba,  if  ainl  >(^hen  Csstro  no 
longer  te  there.  Bui  throu«h  this  pro> 
gratt  of  assiRning  quotas  now,  regarrl- 
leea  of  the  efforts  lo  mollify  the  assign- 
ments, the  problem  of  dealing  with  Cuba 
in  the  event  Castro  no  longer  is  there 
will  become  more  complicated. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  confer- 
ees for  what  was  done;  I  think  they  did 
a  superlative  Job.  But  I  still  believe  that 
the  allocations  to  individual  nations  are 
not  helpful  to  the  United  States.  They 
throw  a  cloud  upon  what  is  happening 
in  the  other  body  and  what  is  happening 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  lobbyists  to 
laugh  while  I  am  voting  to  give  approval 
to  what  has  been  done.  From  my  stand- 
point, I  notify  them  that  the  moment 
they  appear  on  the  basis  of  contingent 
fees,  that  very  act  will  stamp  their  con- 
duct and  the  conduct  of  their  principals 
as  improper,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
promise  to  take  not  more  than  1  minute; 
but  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  LokgI,  who  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  that  I  hope  he  recog- 
nizes— as  I  do^that  on  page  4  of  the  re- 
port there  is  a  provision  that  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  following  language  appears: 

In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importa- 
tion of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  under 
this  paragraph,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
believe  that  language  was  written  in 
carefully,  prayerfully,  and  purposely; 
and  does  he  not  agree  that  we  do  intend 
that  special  c<Hisideration  shall  be  given 
to  these  countries? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  that  is 
definitely  intended;  and  it  is  hoped  by 
those  who  wrote  this  report,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  agreed  to  it  in  the  confer- 
ence, that  this  measure  viUl  he  adminis- 
tered in  such  away  that  those  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be 
preferred — if  that  can  be  done — in  con- 
nection with  the  purchases  of  sugar,  be- 
cause they  have  been  our  historic  sources 
of  offshore  sugar;  and  also  we  want  con- 
sideration given  in  this  connection,  inso- 
far as  possible,  to  countries  which  have 
been  puichasing  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Yes.  On  that  point, 
the  Hoase  conferees  may  say  that  the 
House  is  very  anxious  to  protect  coun- 
tries which  have  purchased  U.S.  agriciil- 
tural  commodities,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  do  this  for 
those  countries,  if  that  is  at  all  possible. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Km  ] ,  and 
I  think  he  also  agrees  that  this  consider- 
ation should  be  given. 

For  myself.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope 
it  will  b(}  given,  because  these  countries 
have  betm  our  historic  sources  of  our 
offshore  sugar,  and  they  have  also  been 
purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities. So  I  believe  they  certainly  should 
be  given  this  special  considei^ation. 
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The  PRBStDIKQ  OFFtCKR,  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
xlerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  B.^rtlett]  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  tMr. 
Bttkdick],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ChavkI,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi tMr.  EastlanbI.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartki],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauvtr]  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mac- 
nuson],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastoee],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smtth], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkmam]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spakkmak]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Casaoll],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gsuknuig]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  B.\jiTLfTT],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Esvjn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gobs],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hast],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke].  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoBOANl,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KsfauvksI.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGssl, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pjeu,].  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smaxhebs],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
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t  also  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  would  vote  "nay.** 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall  and 
Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  CapehartI  .  the  Senators  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton ] ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltohstsll] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  also  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  nxn 
Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGsl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  54, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

(No.  llOLeg.j 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Meiealf 

AUott 

Hlckey 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hill 

If  one 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Moss 

Bible 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackscn 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Cazinoo 

Johnston 

Scott 

Cooper 

Keating 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Kerr 

SteoJiis 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Long.LiR. 

WUey 

RUr-nder 

MansAekl 

WUlUims,  VJ. 

Engle 

MrCarthy 

Taj- borough 

Fong 

McNamara 
NAYS— 12 

Young,  N  Dak 

Case 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Lausche 

Prormlre 

Douglas 

McClellan 

WUliams.  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

MiUer 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— S3 

BarUett 

Enrln 

Murphy 

Bean 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

BOggB 

Oore 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Gruenlng 

Pell 

Butler 

Hart 

Prouty 

Capebart 

HaKke 

RusseU 

Carlaon 

Jordan 

SaltonstaU 

Carroll 

Kelauver 

Smathere 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Church 

McGee 

Sparkman 

■astland 

Morton 

Tower 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Ml-.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  liy  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 
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IMPORTATION  OP  ADULT 
HONEY  BEES 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1530,  HH.  8050.  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  the  importation  of  adult 
honey  bees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

-  The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8050)  to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the 
importation  of  adult  honey  bees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sic.  a.  (a)  Section  202(c)  (4)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(A)"  after  '•(4)".  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  Of  the  quantity  authorized  for  pur- 
chase and  Importation  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  President  Is  authorized  to  allocate 
to  countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
for  the  six-month  period  ending  December 
31.  1962.  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not 
exceeding  In  the  aggregate  75.000  short  tons, 
and  for  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1964, 
an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceed- 
ing In  the  aggregate  150,000  short  tons." 

(b)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  sugar  exported  by  any  foreign  country  to 
the  United  States  to  fill  any  allocation  made 
to  It  under  subsection  (c)  (3)  (C) ." 

(c)  Section  207(e)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  alloca- 
tion made  to  a  foreign  country  under  sec- 
tion   202(c) (3)(C)." 

(d)  Section  213  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  (A)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 202(c)"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsac- 
tlon  (c)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 202(c) ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••(4HA)". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  as  if  they  were  enacted 
as  a  part  of  HJl.  12154  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended".  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  title  of  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  make  an  explanation  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  First.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  correctly 
understand  the  amendment.  If  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  it,  it  would  restore  to 
the  basic  quotas  150,000  tons  of  sugar 
for  foreign  producers  and  deduct  that 
amount  from  the  so-called  global  quotas. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct; 
from  the  global  quotas. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  From 
the  global  quotas.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  mathematics,  assuming  the 
Senate  adopts  the  amendment  and  the 
bill  is  enacted,  we  shall  have  established 
permanent  basic  quotas  of  7,000  tons 
more  than  Mr.  Cooley  proposed  or  than 
was  provided  for  in  the  bill  as  p)assed 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain about  the  figure.  If  the  proposal 
were  adopted,  it  would  operate  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  operative  with  respect 
to  other  countries  which  have  been  given 
quotas  under  the  conference  report 
which  the  Senate  just  considered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  conferees 
took  143.000  tons  out  of  the  permanent, 
basic  quotas  assigned  under  the  Cooley 
bill  and  added  that  amount  to  the  global 
quotas.  This  proposal  would  take  150,000 
tons  from  the  global  quotas  and  put  it 
back  in  the  basic  quotas  column.  The 
net  result  would  be,  after  all  this  debate, 
premium  payments  on  another  7,000 
tons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  always  accept 
the  Senator's  word. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  wonder  if  adminis- 
tration officials  who  denounced  the 
Cooley  bill  do  not  now  owe  the  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  an 
apology.     I  cannot  support  this  proposal. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  will  take  the 
Senator's  word. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  desires  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
However,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  not  printed.  It  ia  diffi- 
cult for  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
draft  an  amendment  in  the  time  avail- 
able. 

If  the  President  were  to  be  given  such 
discretionary  sugar  authority  it  would 
be  greatly  preferable,  in  the  Judgment  of 
this  Senator,  that  the  quota  come  not 
from  the  global  quota  but  from  the  na- 
tional quota.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  the 
quotas  which  have  now  been  provided 
to  the  various  countries.  Out  of  that 
amount  150,000  tons  could  be  made 
available  for  distribution,  apparently  to 
Argentina  and  the  EXiminican  Republic. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  be  willing  to 
support  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montapa  will  modify  his  amendment  to 
provide  that  the  quotas  shall  come  from 
the  national  quotas.  I  will  not  have  to 
offer  my  amendment.  If  the  Senator  is 
not  willing  to  do  so,  however,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  eCsk  the  Senator 
from  Montana  if  he  would  be  willing 


either  to  hold  the  bill  over  until  tomor- 
row, so  that  an  amendment  could  be 
drafted,  or  to  provide  the  necessary  time 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
might  have  such  an  amendment  drafted 
accurately  by  counsel. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor, if  It  will  not  inconvenience  him  too 
much,  will  try  to  draft  an  amendment  of 
that  nature  tonight,  so  that.  If  possible, 
the  Senate  can  consider  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  under- 
stand the  problem  in  this  regard.  I  have 
indicated  as  much  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  conference  report. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  Senate 
position  were  supporting  the  position  of 
the  administration  in  the  conference, 
when  we  contended  that  no  more  than 
about  300.000  tons  should  be  on  a  premi- 
um basis,  and  that  even  that  amount 
should  be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  As  I  have  Indicated,  the  adminis- 
tration had  no  Idea  as  to  what  the  out- 
come on  the  conference  report  was  likely 
to  be. 

Our  friends  on  the  House  side,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves — I 
suppose  for  tactical  reasons  if  no  other — 
insisted  that  there  should  be  no  admin- 
istration advisers  in  the  room  to  advise 
the  conferees  on  the  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems that  would  be  created  by  the  con- 
ference. Under  the  circumstances,  hav- 
mg  supported  the  Senate  position  and 
trimmed  the  House  figures  to  the  lowest 
point  to  which  we  were  capable  of  trim- 
ming them,  I  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  if  we  are  to  put  additional 
quotas  in,  there  should  be  some  flexibility 
and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  allot  some  additional  quota  to 
Argentina  and  perhaps  to  some  other 
country  within  this  hemisphere  in  order 
to  meet  the  various  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations that  might  confront  the 
President  and  his  advisers. 

I  point  out  that  the  House  bill  would 
have  assigned  quotas  to  various  coun- 
tries. They  were  the  quotas  that  were 
carried  into  the  conference.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Republic  of  Peru  was  to  be 
assigned  350,000  tons.  We  reduced  that 
amount  to  190.000  tons,  a  reduction  of 
160,000  tons.  More  sugar  was  Involved 
In  that  reduction  than  the  proposed 
amendment  would  Involve,  insofar  as 
adjusting  the  entire  quota  In  the  hem- 
isphere Is  concerned. 

The  Dominican  Republic  was  to  be 
assigned  350.000  tons.  We  reduced  that 
amou.it  to  190,000  tons,  which  was  a  re- 
duction of  another  160,000  tons. 

That  Ic  more  than  the  Senator's 
amendment  contemplates.  According  to 
the  House  bill,  Mexico  was  to  be  assigned 
350,000  tons.  That  amount  was  reduced 
to  190,000  tons. 

Mauritius  was  to  have  been  assigned 
110.000  tons.  We  reduced  that  amount 
to  zero. 

South  Africa  was  to  have  been  assigned 
120,000  tons.  We  reduced  that  amoimt 
to  20  000  tons. 

India  was  to  have  been  assigned  130.- 
000  tons.  We  reduced  that  amount  to 
20.000  tons. 
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Austriilia  was  to  have  been  assigned 
200.000  tons.  We  reduced  that  amount 
to  40,000  tons. 

Brazil  was  to  have  been  assigned  340,- 
000  ton.*;.  We  reduced  that  amount  to 
80,000  tons. 

The  point  is  that  we  made  a  reduction 
of  1,635,000  tons  in  the  amount  proposed 
in  the  bill  that  the  House  had  passed, 
and  we  reduced  the  premium  prices  as 
well,  ^^ile  he  has  not  personally  asked 
me.  I  lUiderstand  that  the  President  has 
said  that  since  the  conference  report 
made  the  allotment  of  1,200.000  tons  and 
added  additional  countries,  the  President 
would  like  more  flexibility  to  make  ad- 
justments. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  we  were  to  try 
to  do  wnat  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  pro)X)sed  and  undertake  to  take  the 
propose<l  adjustments  out  of  the  allot- 
ments made  to  countries  that  have  al- 
ready an  agreed  quota,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  would  not  consider 
it.  It  might  be  possible  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result  the  other  way  around. 
We  could  give  the  President  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  assign  an  additional 
quota  t}  Argentina,  or  perhaps  make 
some  ir creased  adjustment  insofar  as 
the  Doroinlcan  Republic  is  concerned. 
But,  as  a  practical  matter,  if  we  were  to 
try  to  do  it  the  other  way  around,  by 
taking  &  quota  away  from  some  country 
that  tht!  House  held  out  for  to  the  very 
end.  I  n^gret  to  say.  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  House  would  not  consider  it  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
would  not  act  upon  it  if  we  did  It  that 
way. 
"  -  I  personally  objected,  as  did  my  senior 
colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender] 
to  gointr  back  to  conference  to  consider 
the  question.  I  believe  that  my  judg- 
ment In  the  matter  is  vindicated  by  what 
has  happened  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
had  an  all-day  debate,  even  when  the 
question  was  not  raised.  That  being  the 
^  case.  It  .seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  give 
the  President  the  flexibility  he  has  re- 
quested, we  must  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  working  with  quotas.  Neither  the 
President  nor  any  of  his  advisers  was 
consult<Kl  about  what  the  new  quotas 
were  to  be.  We  in  the  Senate  were  flght- 
ing  for  what  we  thought  the  position  of 
the  administration  to  be.  We  agreed  to 
no  more  new  premium  quotas  than  we 
were  forced  to  accept.  The  President 
now  says.  "If  you  are  going  to  put  new 
quotas  in  the  bill,  there  should  be  some 
flexibility  to  make  adjustments  in  order 
to  meet  what  miight  be  a  bad  interna- 
tional situation." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  have  been  a 
good  many  discussions  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today.  I  have  understood 
that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
honey  bee  bill  would  allow  the  President 
to  set  up  the  20  million  tons  for  Argen- 
tina and  provide  aome  additional  leeway 
to  deal  with  the  Dominican  Republic  or 
perhaps  with  other  countries  that  had 
not  l)een,  in  his  judgment,  reasonably  or 
fairly  treated.  Is  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  distinguished  majority  leader? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  figures  would 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and 
the  coimtries  mentioned  would  be  given 
consideration.  But  the  whole  amend- 
ment would  apply  only  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that  it 
would  apply  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  I  also  understood  all  day.  during  the 
various  stages  of  the  debate,  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  would  take  care 
of  the  Argentina  problem  and  afford  the 
President  leeway  to  deal  with  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  measure  would  give 
the  President  such  flexibility. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    And  it  is  so  intended? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  accept  that  explanation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  though  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  Join  in  an  amendment  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  prepares  one 
which  will  clarify  our  purpose. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  I 
correctly  understand  the  purposes  of  the 
Senator's  proposed  amendment.  If  he  de- 
cides to  offer  It.  In  explaining  it,  he 
said  that  his  amendment  would  provide 
that  instead  of  taking  the  proposed  sugar 
quota  from  the  global  quota,  it  would 
take  the  new  quota  from  the  national 
quota,  which  is  subject  to  two  interpre- 
tations I  wish  to  establish  for  the 
record  that  the  Senator  would  not  pro- 
pose taking  the  quota  away  from  the  na- 
tional quota  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  emphasize  that  point. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  quota  would  come 
from  the  quotas  given  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct — the  national  quotas 
to  other  nations,  not  the  domestic  quota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wished  to  clear  up  the 
ambiguity.  I  was  sure  that  the  Senator 
had  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
clearing  up  that  point. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  of  Senators  who  handled  the 
conference  and  who  are  now  handling 
the  amendment  to  the  honey  bee  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  record  for  the  Senate  to 
attempt  to  embrace  a  program  almost 
before  It  has  been  adopted.  The  ques- 
tion I  raise  is,  Why  do  w-e  not  show  full 
confidence  in  the  administration  by  giv- 
ing the  President  authority  to  assign 
quotas  or  to  negotiate  the  necessary  in- 
ternational agreements  with  regard  to  all 
the  unassigned  quotas? 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  something  of 
that  kind  will  have  to  be  requested  in 
any  case,  because  if  we  go  into  the  world 
sugar  market  to  purchase  sugar,  I  t)e- 
lieve  we  shall  be  in  violation  of  at  least 
three  International  agreements  that  we 
have  signed. 


First,  I  think  we  shall  be  in  violation 
of  commitments  we  have  made  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Second,  I  think  we  shall  be  in  clear 
violation  of  our  commitment  under  the 
International  Sugar  Compact. 

Third,  we  shall  be  In  violation  of  the 
charter  of  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence, which  we  signed  most  recently. 

I  believe  that  now  would  be  a  good  time 
for  the  Senate  to  say,  "We  will  give  the 
President  authority  to  reassign  quotas 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  quotas  in  keeping  with 
our  commitments  under  the  three  inter- 
national compacts." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  colleague  has 
pointed  out  some  important  develop- 
ments and  facts  that  we  must  face.  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  of  1958.  In  ar- 
ticle 21  of  that  agreement  the  United 
States  as  a  party  to  that  agreement  has 
recognized  the  minimum  sugar  price 
which  will  i)ermit  a  realization  of  the 
objectives  to  be  achieved.  As  set  forth 
in  article  21  of  the  agreement,  the  objec- 
tive is  2Va  cents  a  povmd.  The  present 
world  price  is  2.7  cents  a  pound.  We 
have  fixed  our  signatures  to  an  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  adopted  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate,  in  which  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act.  as  specifically  outlined 
in  article  21,  will  require  a  price  of  3V4 
cents  a  poxmd.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  good  point,  and  I  think  an 
analysis  of  the  Sugar  Agreement  in  my 
hand  will  so  demonstrate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  historic  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  fair  world 
price  for  sugar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows^: 

Historic   Polict   op  the   Uwtted    States   to 
MAnrTAiN  A  Pair  World  Price  ron  Sugar 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a  party 
to  the  International  Sugar  Agreement.  The 
late.st  version  of  the  agreement  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  re- 
cently as  1959. 

In  transmitting  the  agreranent  for  ratifi- 
cation on  May  13,  1959,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Douglas  Dillon  stated  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

"U.S.  sugar  producers  have  consistently 
supported  the  negotiations  of  sugar  agree- 
ments In  the  realization  that  the  United 
Sta!,e6  should  do  iU  part  to  help  avoid  a 
drafitic  decline  In  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
world  market,  with  Its  attendant  effects  on 
the  sugar  Industries  of  friendly  foreign 
countries." 

In  support  of  this  policy  objective,  the 
United  States  has  agreed  under  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  of  1959  not  to 
allocate  quotas  for  the  Importation  of  sugar 
Into  the  United  States  to  countries  that  do 
not  participate  in  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  as  a  party 
to  the  agreement,  espouses  the  following 
principles  which  are  set  out  In  article  1  of 
that  document: 

"The  objectives  of  this  agreement  are  to 
assure  supplies  of  sugar  to  Importing  coim- 
tries and  markets  for  sugfir  to  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices  and, 
by  these  and  other  means  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance    of    the    purchasing    power    In 
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world  markets  of  producing  countries  or 
areas  and  especially  of  those  whose  econo- 
mies are  largely  dependent  upon  the  pro- 
duction for  export  of  sugar  by  providing 
adequate  retiu'ns  to  producers  and  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  fair  standards  of 
labor  conditions  and  wages." 

The  United  States,  as  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, has  also  recognized  that  the  mlnlmiun 
sugar  price  which  will  permit  these  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved  Is  3.25  cents  per  pound, 
as  set  out  In  article  21  of  the  agreement. 

The  United  States  as  a  signatory  to  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  and  in  its 
own  Interest  and  that  of  Its  friends  and 
allies,  must  recognize  that  the  present  world 
price  of  sugar,  at  2.7  cents  per  pound,  is  not 
an  adequate  price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  would 
agree  that  we  could  adopt  that  kind  of 
language  and  send  It  to  conference.  In 
the  meantime  there  can  be  some  con- 
sultation with  the  State  Department,  the 
administration,  and  those  responsible  to 
see  that  we  carry  out  our  international 
agreements. 

SUGAR       QUOTAS EXPLANATION       OF       PKOPOSKD 

AMENDMENTS   TO    H.R.    8050 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
by  H.R.  12154.  Cuba  Is  given  a  quota  of 
57.77  percent  of  the  total  quotas  for  all 
foreign  countries  other  than  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Phihppines.  Based  upon  esti- 
mated domestic  consumption  of  sugar  of 
9,700,000  tons,  Cuba's  quota  for  1963  and 
1964  would  be  1,635,000  tons. 

However,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  amended  by  H.R.  12154, 
the  quota  for  any  foreign  country  is  sus- 
pended during  any  period  during  which 
the  United  States  is  not  in  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  such  country,  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  sus- 
pended quota  is  authorized  to  be  pur- 
chased and  imported  from  other  foreign 
countries.  Thus,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  year,  and  during  1963  and  1964, 
the  Cuban  quota  of  1,635.000  tons  would 
be  available  for  purchase  and  importa- 
tion from  other  foreign  countries. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  President,  for  1963 
and  1964,  to  allocate  to  countries  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  150,000  tons  of 
the  suspended  Cuban  quota,  leaving  a 
balance  of  1,485.000  tons  which  could  be 
authorized  for  purchase  and  importation 
from  foreign  countries  under  the  so- 
called  global  quota.  For  the  6-month 
period  beginning  July  1, 1962,  and  ending 
December  31,  1962.  75,000  tons  could  be 
allocated  by  the  President  to  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  out  of  the  817.500 
tons  assigned  to  the  global  quota  for  this 
6-month  period. 

Under  section  213  of  the  Sugar  Act.  as 
added  by  HJl.  12154.  an  import  fee  is 
imposed  on  all  sugar  purchased  and  Im- 
ported under  the  global  quota.  This  fee 
has  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  pre- 
mium price  for  sugar  so  imported.  The 
new  section  213  also  Imposes  an  import 
fee  on  sugar  imported  under  the  regular 
quota  provisions  In  effect  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1962  and  for  1963  and  1964. 
However,  in  the  case  of  sugar  imported 
under  the  regxilar  quotas,  the  import 
fee  is  10  percent  of  the  full  import  fee 
for  the  remainder  of  1962,  20  percent  of 
the  full  fee  for  1963.  and  30  percent  of 


the  full  fee  for  1964.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  reduce  gitulually  the  pre- 
mium price  for  sugar  imported  under  the 
regular  quotas. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  sugar  imported 
under  allocations  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  made  by  the  President  under 
the  authority  given  to  him  under  sub- 
section (a)  will  be  subject  to  the  import 
fee  provided  for  sugar  brought  in  under 
the  regular  quotas  and  not  the  Import 
fee  provided  for  sugar  purchased  under 
the  global  quota.  Thus,  a  portion  of 
the  premium  price  would  be  paid  for 
such  sugar — 90  percent  for  the  balance 
of  1962.  80  percent  for  1963.  and  70  per- 
cent for  1964 — the  same  as  would  apply 
to  sugar  imported  under  the  regular 
quotas. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c>  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  are  in  the  nature  of 
technical  amendments  to  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  as  amended  by  H.R.  12154, 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  conference  committee  with  respect  to 
the  10.000  tons  of  sugar  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  allocate  to  for- 
eign countries  for  which  no  regular  quota 
or  allocation  is  provided  in  the  law. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  provisions 
of  section  202(e)  of  the  Sugar  Act.  as 
amended  by  H.R.  12154 — relating  to 
countries  which  export  sugar — are  not  to 
apply  to  an  allocation  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provision  referred 
to  above.  Subsection  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  section  207(e)  (2)  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  as  amended  by  HJl.  12154 — 
relating  to  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  direct-consumption  sugar — are 
also  not  to  apply  to  sugar  imported  under 
an  allocation  made  by  the  Secretaiy 
under  this  new  provision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  make 
inquiry  at  this  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to  whether 
he  intends  to  offer  his  amendment  and; 
if  so.  how  much  discussion  may  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  majority 
leader.  If  it  is  agreeable.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  the  amendment  tonight  and 
vote  on  it  tomorrow  under  a  time  limita- 
tion. In  this  way  there  would  be  no  in- 
convenience to  Senators,  because  they 
could  go  home  now.  We  could  vote  to- 
morrow without  delaying  the  Senate.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
suggested  that  the  Senate  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  that  the 
vote  come  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to 
reserve  the  right  to  offer  an  amendment 
also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  we  wrive  at 
an  agreement  as  to  how  much  time 
Senators  would  like  for  discussion  of 
their  amendments? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  whatever  the  Sen- 
ator suggests.  Perhaps  30  minutes.  15 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  could 
convene  at  11  o'clock,  and  vote  at  12 
o'clock.    That  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
leadership  put  off  the  vote  until  Thurs- 


day if  a  imanlmous-consent  agreement 
is  desired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Speaking  only  for 
myself,  I  am  completely  satisfied  with 
the  Senator's  statement  that  he  expects 
the  Argentine  quota  to  be  taken  care  of 
without  fall  out  of  this  amount,  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  amount  can  be  used  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  with  con- 
sideration, of  course,  of  the  Dominican 
situation  and  of  any  other  situation 
which  the  President  thinks  requires  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  KERR.     In  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  this  hemisphere 
only. 

ORDER  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 
TOMORROW. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASING  SUPPORT  FOR  INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  two  items  which  are  significant 
as  indicators  of  the  increasing  trend  of 
support  within  the  business  and  finan- 
cial community  for  the  Investment 
credit  proposed  by  the  administration 
to  stimulate  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Nation's  productive  equip- 
ment. 

One  is  an  excerpt  from  a  report  by  the 
Research  Institute  of  America  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  it  conducted  among  its 
more  than  30,000  members,  constituting 
a  representative  segment  of  American 
business.  This  report  showed  remark- 
able support  for  the  administration's  tax 
and  tariff  proposals.  In  particular,  it 
showed  a  2  to  1  favorable  margin  for  an 
8-percent  tax  credit  on  investment  in 
new  equipment.  As  the  institute's  sum- 
mary points  out,  contrary  to  current 
estimates  in  some  business  and  political 
circles,  two-thirds  of  the  responding 
businessmen  favored  the  investment  tax 
credit.  Only  about  a  quarter  were  op- 
posed and  about  8  percent  were  non- 
committal. 

This  extensive  support  for  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  all  the  more  impressive, 
expressed  as  it  Is  by  a  group  which 
frankly  opposed  many  other  administra- 
tion policies.  The  investment  credit  was 
In  fact  almost  as  widely  supported  as  the 
Treasury's  forthcoming  liberalization  of 
depreciation  guidelines,  which  was  fa- 
vored by  79  percent  of  the  responding 
businesses. 

The  other  significant  indicator  is  an 
article   enUtled   "Appraisal   of  Current 
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Trends  in  Business  and  Finance"  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  2.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  George 
Shea,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
astute  observers  of  the  American  finan- 
cial scene. 

Mr.  Shea  notes,  in  his  lucid  and  pene- 
trating discussion,  that  the  investment 
credit  is  In  fact  a  specific  technique  of 
tax  reform  which  effectively  supplements 
the  shorter  depreciable  lives  and  liberal- 
ized depreciation  procedures  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  "Treasury  Department 
within  the  next  week  or  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ri:coRD,  as  follows: 
Businessmen  Favos  JJ.K.   Tax   and  Tasxtf 

Measuxes  BUT  Retain   Opposftion   to  Ad- 

MINIsntATION 

Wasmwcton.  D.C.  June  26.— Remarkable 
supfmrt  ioT  the  Kennedy  administration's 
t£LX  and  tariff  proposals  was  expressed  by  a 
representitlve  segment  of  the  American  busl- 
'  •■''  ness  community  In  a  detailed  poll  conducted 
among  Itw  more  than  80.000  members  by  the 
Research  Institute  of  America.  The  results 
Included  a  2  to  1  favorable  margin  for  the 
8-percent  tax  credit  on  new  equipment,  a 
majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  foreign  Income 
section  ol  the  1962  tax  bill,  opposition  to  a 
temporary  tax  cut  now,  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  trade  blU  and  for  the  promised 
depreciation  revisions. 

(Note  to  EDrroaa.— -The  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  over  30,000  business  execu- 
tives representing  every  type  and  size  of 
business  firm  located  across  the  country,  are 
attached.  This  tabulation  of  returns  Is  the 
largest  response  ever  received  by  the  Research 
Institute  of  America  in  a  poll  of  Its  mem- 
bers. Tlie  natiu-e  of  the  cross -section  of 
American  business  surveyed  and  the  excep- 
tional number  of  responses  makes  this  poll 
an  unusually  sensltlra  reflection  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  American  businessmen.) 

The  single  exception  to  the  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  tax  and  trade 
packages  was  the  significant  opposition  to 
the  provision  calling  for  the  withholding  of 
tax  on  Interest  and  dividends,  which  was 
opposed  by  over  75  percent  of  the  business 
executives  who  responded  to  the  poll  by  the 
Research  Institute,  the  Nation's  largest  pri- 
vate, industry-supported,  business  advisory 
organization. 

These  results  are  made  all  the  more  note- 
worthy by  the  fact  that  the  same  survey, 
which  received  the  largest  number  of  re- 
sponses In  the  Research  Institute's  26-year 
^  history,  demonstrated  that  the  anxiety  in 
the  business  community  about  the  admin- 
istration Is  extremely  high,  and  that  oppw- 
sltlon  to  a  number  of  the  nontax  aspects  of 
the  Kennedy  legislative  program  was  over- 
whelming. 

Contrary  to  current  estimates  in  some 
business  and  political  circles  the  business- 
men resjwndlng  favored  two  of  the  three 
most  controversial  sections  of  the  tax  bill 
p»««ed  by  the  House  and  currently  under 
Senate  Finance  Committee  scrutiny;  the  8 
percent  tax  credit  provision  which  was  fa- 
vored by  68.1  percent,  with  30.9  percent 
opposing  and  8  percent  no  opinion.  The 
provisions  for  taxing  of  foreign  income  were 
favored  by  43.4  percent,  opposed  by  41  per- 
cent with  15.6  percent  noncommittal.  On  a 
related  tax  matter,  the  businessmen  sup- 
ported the  administration's  position  by  vot- 
ing against  a  temporary  reduction  of  corpo- 
rate and  personal  tax  rates  now  by  a  margin 
of  61.7  percent  to  333  percent,  with  3  per- 
cent expressing  no  preference.  Also,  only 
1  out  of  10  respondents  expressed  opposition 
to  the  coming  revision  of  the  depreciation 
schedules. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  2,  1962) 

Appxaisal  op  Cubxent  TaxNDe  in   Business 

AND  Finance 

(By  George  Shea) 

A  curious  aspect  of  this  year's  debate  on 
the  tax  measure  which  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  laying  aside  for  the  present  has 
been  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed credit  for  new  Investment  In  equip- 
ment. Sources  that  say  they  speak  for  busi- 
ness, and  sources  that  say  they  speak  for 
labor  unions  and  liberals,  have  both  op- 
posed it. 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  credit  wo\ild 
let  businesses  deduct  from  their  income-tax 
bills  7  percent  of  what  they  spend  on  addi- 
tional equipment.  The  business  opponents 
say  they  would  rather  have  a  reform  of  the 
law  governing  the  depreciation,  for  wear  and 
tear  of  property,  that  may  be  deducted  from 
taxable  income.  The  leftwlng  opponents  say 
that  if  there's  any  tax  reduction  at  all  It 
should  be  In  the  lowest  brackets  of  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates. 

Reform  of  depreciation  can  be  accom- 
plished, basically,  In  only  one  way.  That's  by 
allowing  depreciation  to  be  deducted  faster 
than  Is  now  p>ermltted.  Such  will  be  the  net 
effect  of  an  announcement  expected  later 
this  week  from  the  Treasvury,  setting  forth 
new  and  simplified  categories  of  so-caUed 
useful  lives  of  various  kinds  of  property.  It 
will  enable  businessmen  to  depreciate  in, 
say.  15  years,  property  which  previously  could 
not  be  written  off  In  less  than,  say,  25  years. 

The  argument  In  Congress  Isn't  over  these 
coming  schedules.  What  the  business  group 
which  opposes  the  credit  wants  is  a  law  that 
would  give  businesses  even  more  freedom 
than  the  Treasury  can  grant  them  under 
present  law. 

Complete  reform  would  let  businesses  write 
off  facilities  at  any  rate  they  liked,  even  writ- 
ing off  100  percent  of  a  piece  of  property  In 
the  yetir  It  is  bought.  The  Government 
would  lose  revenue  in  that  year,  because  the 
deduction  would  reduce  taxable  Income  more 
than  now  j>ermltted.  But  In  subsequent 
years,  as  long  as  the  property  was  In  use  for 
profitmaklng  activities,  the  Government 
would  gain  revenue,  because  that  property 
would  yield  no  further  deductions  from  in- 
come. Assuming  no  change  In  the  number 
of  years  the  property  Is  used  under  either 
method  of  depreciation,  the  Government 
would   neither  gain   nor  lose   In  the  end. 

Actually,  the  Government,  and  also  the 
economic  system,  would  probably  gain 
through  such  complete  freedom.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  faster  any  property  is  written 
off.  the  less  tendency  there  is  to  keep  It  in 
\ise  after  it  becomes  obsolete  or  even  mildly 
inefficient.  Then,  any  earlier  replacement 
of,  say,  a  machine  would  not  only  stimulate 
economic  activity,  but  would  also  bring 
earlier  Income-tax  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  profit  made  by  the  builder  of 
the  new  machine. 

However,  the  chances  of  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  businessmen  that  much 
leeway  are  pretty  small.  For  one  thing,  the 
Government  might  Indeed  lose  a  great  deal 
of  revenue  the  first  year.  For  another,  many 
legislators  would  be  vaguely  afraid  business- 
men might  get  away  with  something  thereby. 

Thus  the  problem  becomes  one  of  political 
strategy.  In  which  the  essential  difference 
In  results  between  the  credit  or  a  more 
lil>eral  depreciation  law  must  be  Judged. 
Actually,  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
Is  greater  than  appears  at  first  sight. 

The  credit  would  work  this  way:  A  busi- 
ness buys  $100  of  equipment.  That  year, 
after  calculating  Its  Income  tax  the  usual 
way.  It  Is  allowed  to  reduce  the  tax  by  7 
percent  of  $100,  that  Is,  by  $7. 

Methods  of  fast  depreciation  now  available 
in  the  law  let  a  business  write  off  equipment 
more  heavily  In  the  first  few  years  of  use 
than  in  later  years.  For  Instance,  one  such 
method  available  In  present  law,  if  applied 


to  a  piece  of  equipment  with  a  useful  life 
of  15  years,  lets  a  business  write  off  in  the 
first  year  one-eighth,  and  in  the  15th  year 
only  one  one-htmdred-and-twentieth,  of  the 
value.  The  first-year  deduction  on  the  $100 
piece  of  equipment  thus  can  be  $12.50.  which, 
at  the  corporate  tax  rate  of  52  percent,  would 
save  the  business  exactly  $6.50  in  tax  In  that 
year. 

Thus,  the  credit,  which  would  save  $7  In 
tax  in  the  year  of  purchase,  could  be  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  extra  depreciation. 
The  amount  of  depreciation  which  would 
save  $7  at  a  52-percent  tax  rate  would  be 
$13.46. 

A  special  feature  of  the  proposed  credit  is 
that  it  would  be  available  in  addition  to  the 
full  predication  deductions  already  permitted 
by  law.  Thxis,  the  buyer  of  the  $100  of, 
equipment  with  a  life  of  15  years  could.  In 
the  first  year  of  using  it,  save  both  the  $7 
through  the  credit  and  the  $6.50  through 
using  the  depreciation  method  dre6crlt>ed 
above.  That's  a  total  saving  of  $13.50.  And 
the  amount  of  depreciation  which  would 
save  $13.50  at  a  52  percent  tax  rate  is  $25.96. 

As  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned  that's 
the  equivalent  of  a  depreciation  deduction 
on  the  $100  facility  of  more  than  25  percent 
in  the  first  year.  While  technically  this  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  new  form  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  it  has  the  same  result. 

One  argument  of  some  bvisiness  opponents 
of  the  credit  has  been  that  it  is  a  gimmick 
which  could  be  repealed  very  easily.  That's 
a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course,  the  counter- 
argument being  that  tax  concessions  once 
specifically  granted  by  Congress  are  difficult 
torejjeai. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  credit  would 
be  a  windfall  for  businesses  which  have  been 
planning  to  spend  money  on  equipment,  and 
thus  would  discriminate  against  those  that 
aren't  planning  to  spend  or  don't  have  the 
money.  However,  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  depreciation  reform;  when  such  a  law 
wtis  passed  in  1954  it  was  made  applicable 
only  to  newly  purchased  facilities. 

And  even  if  a  new  reform  measure  were 
applied  to  all  property,  businesses  purchas- 
ing new  facilities  would  get  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  it;  it  would  apply  throughout  the 
life  of  the  new  facilities  but  only  to  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  old. 

Complete  reform  of  depreciation  rules 
would  surely  be  desirable.  The  question  of 
political  strategy  at  this  time  is  whether  half 
a  legislative  loaf  is  better  than  the  possibil- 
ity of  getting  none  at  all  by  helping  the 
liberals  fight  the  proposed  credit. 


DISCRIMINATION    IN    DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  Senators  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric, 
releasing  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
shifting  pattern  of  Defense  prime  con- 
tract procurement. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essence  the  Gil- 
patilc  report.  'The  Changing  Patterns 
of  Defense  Procurement,"  says  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Three  out  of  four  dollars  of 
prime  contract  money  awarded  to  uni- 
versities and  nonprofit  research  insti- 
tutions were  centered  in  five  States — 
Massachusetts,  California,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  Illinois — and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Over  $300  million  out  of 
the  total  of  $431  million  awarded  in  fis- 
cal year  1961  went  to  these  five  States 
and  the  District.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
the  total  went  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone. 
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Second.  O/  the  total  research,  develop- 
mental testing,  and  evaluation  contracts 
let  in  fiscal  19€1— a  total  of  $6  billion — 
oyer  41  percent  went  to  California.  New 
York  had  12  percent.  The  other  48 
States  shared  less  than  47  percent  of  the 
total  of  this  $6  billion. 

As  Mr.  Gilpatric  points  out.  the  con- 
centration of  this  RD.T.  b  E.  effort  in 
California  and  the  eastern  seaboard 
States  is  of  major  imiwrtance  because 
any  company  which  has  contracted  or 
managed  the  research,  design,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  work  on  a  new  weapons 
system — or  major  component — and  has 
assembled  the  engineering,  talent,  and 
experience  for  this  purpose,  is  obviously 
in  an  exceptionally  strong  position  to 
compete  for  the  follow-on  production 
contracts,  and  for  new  developmental 
contracts,  as  welL 

Third.  The  Gflpatrlc  report  stresses 
this  latter  point  by  listing  the  military 
prime  contract  awards  by  region  and 
demonstrating  that  California  alone, 
which  had  41  percent  of  the  RD.T.  &  E. 
contract  money,  also  had  24  percent  of 
the  total  military  prime  contract  awards. 
New  York,  which  had  12  percent  of  the 
total  RIXT.  Ii  E.  contract  money,  had  12 
percent  of  the  total  prime  military  con- 
tract award  money.  Massachusetts, 
which  had  5.8  percent  of  the  RD.T.  b  E. 
contract  money  also  had  4.8  percent  of 
the  total  prime  contract  awards. 

We  do  not  have  the  figures  from  Mr. 
Gilpatric  for  fiscal  year  1963.  but  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  Defense  Department's 
contracting  pattern  can  be  assimied  by 
examining  the  published  figures  for 
NASA's  fiscal  year  1»€3  $3.7  billion  bud- 
get request,  published  In  Missiles  and 
Rockets,  Jime  11.  1962.  Pour  States  will 
get  almost  two-thirds  of  the  NASA  bud- 
get. California  is  scheduled  to  receive 
almost  il  million — $947.767— which  is 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total  NAJSA  bud- 
get. Florida  with  $543  million.  Louisiana 
with  $395  million,  and  Alabama  with 
$341  million,  account  for  another  one- 
third  of  the  NASA  budget.  Texas.  Mis- 
souri, New  York.  Ohio.  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  win  receive  over  $100  million 
each  of  the  NASA  budget.  This  leaves 
40  States  to  share  one-half  of  a  billion 
dollars  of  the  NASA  budget,  with  only  10 
States  accounting  for  over  $3.2  billion 
dollars — a  very  heavy  concentration, 
indeed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  very  proud  in 
Minnesota  of  the  great  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Minnesota — 
an  institute  which  has  won  worldwide  ac- 
claim in  many  fields,  including  those  of 
aeronautical  engineering  and  electronics. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Minnesota  area  we  have  the  sec- 
ond or  third  largest  complex  of  elec- 
tronics work — more  than  170  firms,  al- 
most all  of  them  founded  within  the  last 
5  years  and  almost  all  of  them  heavily 
engaged  in  both  commercial  and  defense 
subcontracting.  The  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  electronic  industry  in 
Minnesota  by  the  end  of  1961  had  in- 
creased 75  percent  over  the  year  1955. 

It  includes  such  giants  as  Remington 
Rand  Univac.  IBM,  and  Minneapolis 
Honeywell.  It  also  includes  scores  of 
bright  young  firms  employing  a  handful 
of  engineers. 


There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
meteoric  rise  of  the  electronics  industry 
in  Minnesota  is  directly  related  to  the 
presence  there  of  a  great  university  and 
its  superlative  institute  of  technology. 
Even  now.  industry  leaders  have  been 
planning  with  the  University  of  Min- 
riesota  a  huge  new  indusUial  research 
facility. 

What  conceinis  me  is  that  in  Min- 
nesota, as  doubtless  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  in  which  there  are  other 
great  universities,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  simply  fallen 
behind  the  times.  They  have  evidently 
taken  the  easy  way  out  in  the  award  of 
prime  contracts,  both  for  research  and 
development  and  production. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  interested  In 
knowing  why  the  Department  of  Defense 
feels  it  has  to  put  fully  haHI  of  its  en- 
tire RXt.T.  b  E.  money  into  California 
and  New  York.  I  am  interested  in  know- 
ing why  half  of  the  money  for  RX).T.  Ii  E. 
contracts  awarded  to  schools  and  non- 
profit Institutions  must  go  into  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  California. 

Is  it  now  about  time  that  those  man- 
aging the  Defense  E>epartment's  research 
and  development  programs  recognize  the 
u-emendous  economic  dislocations  and 
distcwtlons  which  are  created  by  this 
imbalance  in  the  award  of  R.D.T.  b  E. 
prime  contrMts? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  develop  a  better  balance 
in  the  award  of  RJD.T.  b  E.  contracts,  by 
Insuring  that  a  reasonable  share  of 
these  funds  go  to  qualified  institutions 
and  business  firms  which  can  do  the  Job 
equally  as  well  as  those  in  Massachu- 
setts and  California.  A  gross  imbalance 
can  be  seen  when  one  compares  the 
funds  allocated  for  RX>.T.  b  E.  work  in 
Miimesota  schools  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions — a  total  of  less  than  $3  mil- 
lion— as  opposed  to  the  awards  to  Mas- 
sachiisetts  schools  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  $120  million.  This  is  a  ratio 
of  60  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  will  all  due  respect  to 
that  great  institution,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  they  are 
J  list  not  that  good.  And  the  Institute 
of  Technology  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota is  just  not  that  relatively  unable 
to  do  the  job.  Neither  are  the  schools 
and  nonprofit  Institutions  of  Califor- 
nia— which  shared  tn  fiscal  year  1961 
over  $80  million  of  R.D.T.  b  E.  funds — 40 
times  more  creative  and  capable  than 
the  schools  and  nonprofit  institutions  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Gilpatric  points  out: 

The  Midwest,  with  Its  great  luilverslty  re- 
sources, and  with  Its  heavy  annual  produc- 
tion of  Ph.  D.'s  and  other  professionals,  did 
not  In  fiscal  year  1961  obtain  a  share  of  de- 
fense prime  contract  awards,  either  for  pro- 
duction, for  general  R  D.T.  &  K.,  or  for  non- 
profit research  proportional  to  Its  share  of 
the  Nation's  scientific  and  technical  skills. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  quarrel,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  Gllpatric's  conclusion  that 
certain  Institutions,  companies,  and  com- 
munities have  been  "far  more  alert, 
more  active,  and  more  effective  in  their 
quest  for  Defense  R.D.T.  &  E.  contracts 
than  others  have  been. "    While  this  may 


be  partially  true,  it  is  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Defense  Department  to  do  a 
better  Job  on  its  homework,  to  know  bet- 
ter than  it  has  so  far  demonstrated  It 
knows  what  resonrces  are  available  out- 
side California  and  Massachusetts,  and 
to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  communi- 
cate with  the  professional  communities 
in  areas  such  as  Minnesota  so  that  the 
opportunities  to  bid  on  these  R  D  T.  ft  E. 
contracts  are  more  fully  understood  and 
more  widely  disseminated. 

When  two  States  so  dominate  the 
R.D  T.  b  E.  pattern  of  the  country,  some- 
thing is  wrong  and  it  cannot  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  lack  of  Initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  business  and  professional  com- 
munity. Those  who  direct  the  procure- 
ment program  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  who  persist  in  following  the 
easy  way — that  is,  to  award  the  con- 
tracts to  the  big  corporations  and  to  the 
big  institutions,  must  bear  the  major 
share  of  responsibility  for  this  major 
distortion  in  the  pattern  of  military  pro- 
curement. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  McC*rnrr, 
Representative  Blatnik.  Representative 
Karth,  and  I  are  continuing  a  major 
effort  to  correct  this  distortion  by  bring- 
ing Defense  Department  and  NASA  pro- 
curement people  to  Minnesota  to  see 
what  we  have.  We  Intend  to  persist  In 
this  effort  We  have  a  vital,  creative, 
alert,  and  aggressive  professional  com- 
munity in  Minnesota.  We  have  a  con- 
centration of  brains  and  initiative  in  our 
State  that  should  be  used  to  its  fullest 
if  the  Defense  Department  is  going  to 
tap  the  best  potential  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  ask  the  De- 
fense Department  to  provide  me  with  a 
monthly  report  of  the  total  R.D.T.  b  E. 
contracts  being  awarded,  listed  by  State, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  NASA  In 
creating  a  healthier,  more  cqultaWe  and 
more  efficient  pattern  of  the  distribution 
of  this  vital  work. 
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PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    VISIT    TO 
MEXICO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  had  ample  evidence  of  the  good 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  personal 
diplomacy  at  the  highest  level.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  President  Kennedy's  trip 
to  Mexico  this  past  weekend  was  a 
triumph — not  only  a  personal  triumph 
for  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  host. 
President  L6pez  Mat^s  of  Mexico,  but  a 
triumphant  demonstration  of  the  com- 
mon interests  and  the  common  principlat 
binding  two  great  republics  of  this 
hemisptiere. 

President  Kennedy's  visit  to  Mexico 
was  of  significance  to  all  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  proved  that 
whatever  may  be  the  policy  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  a  sister 
republic,  there  are  imbreakable  bonds  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  between 
the  peoples.  Thanks  to  his  recognition 
of  the  liberal  and  humanitarian  motives 
behind  Mexico's  pohtical  actions.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  able  to  translate  these 
excellent  people- to-[>eople  relations  into 
excellent  govemment-to-govemment  re- 
lations. The  symbol  of  this  change  was 
the    hearty    "abrazo"    from    President 


L6pez  Mat^os  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  depar- 
ture at  the  Mexico  City  airport  yesterday. 

Thus  the  main  effect  of  this  visit  was 
a  rebirth  of  trust  and  cordiahty  between 
the  Mii^cqin  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments. Ever  since  the  Cuban  invasion 
of  April  1961.  entirely  too  much  atten- 
tion h.is  been  paid  to  the  different  ap- 
proaches taken  by  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  toward  such  problems  as 
Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Clearly  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  a  single  state  visit  to  remove  these 
differences  in  3  days,  but  the  important 
thing  was  that  they  were  put  in  per- 
specti\e;  they  were  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary position  behind  each  country's 
shared  ideals  of  social  Justice  and  polit- 
ical Ul>erty.  behind  a  shared  revolution- 
ary commitment  to  the  rights  of  man, 
includJig  his  right  to  individual  and 
family  dignity. 

In  this  atmosphere  a  beginning  could 
be  ma<le  on  specific  economic  and  politi- 
cal pioblems.  The  UJS.  loan  of  $20 
million  for  aid  to  Mexican  agriculture 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  both 
timely  and  symbolic.  Likewise,  great 
progress  was  made  toward  a  settlement 
of  the  damage  to  Mexican  cottonfields 
caused  by  the  high  salinity  of  the  Colo- 
rado l^ver.  For  its  part,  Mexico  ap- 
peared to  give  its  hearty  endorsement 
to  the  social  ideals  and  financial  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Un- 
qualified participation  of  Mexico  in  the 
Allian<;e  could  be  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing the  Alliance  a  success.  Mexico  has 
much  to  teach  her  neighbors  through- 
out Central  and  South  America.  As 
President  Kennedy  so  correctly  stated 
in  reply  to  the  welcoming  speech  by 
President  L6pez  Mat^s  on  June  29: 

TtM  Ifaxlcan  revolution  has  helped  to 
show  what  could  b«  done — that  the  path  of 
freedom  Is  the  pa.th  of  progress.  In  the 
almost  20  years  since  Franklin  Roosevelt 
came  to  Monterrey,  your  supply  of  goods  and 
services  has  tripled,  your  per  capita  output 
has  Increased  nearly  8  percent,  you  have  be- 
come %  Irtually  self-sustaining  In  agriculture, 
and  you  have  maintained  the  most  con- 
sistent and  Impressive  rate  of  growth  of  any 
Latin  .\merlcan  nation. 

Not  only  that,  but  Mexico  is  no  longer 
a  byword  for  cashiered  elections,  fre- 
quent and  violent  changes  of  govern- 
ment, and  corrupt  dictatorship.  The 
domiriant  factor  In  her  economic  prog- 
ress has  been  Mexico's  remarkable 
political  stability.  Mexico  has  avoided 
the  extremes  of  the  revolutionary  left 
and  tlie  reactionary  right.  Always  anti- 
Communist,  Mexicans  are  beginning  to 
recogriize  the  subversive  danger  of  the 
present  regime  In  Havana.  Neither 
Americans  in  Mexico  nor  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernmtmt  have  had  any  reason  to  fear  or 
to  misinterpret  President  L6pez  Mat^os' 
celebrated  remark  that — 

My  administration  Is  of  the  extreme  left 
within  the  Constitution. 

If  Mexico  adheres  to  her  liberal  Con- 
stitution, which  is  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion under  present  circumstances,  the 
result  can  only  be  a  continuation  of  the 
progress  registered  in  the  past  20  years. 

I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
Mr.  President,  that  President  Kennedy 
could  do  a  world  of  good  for  the  Alliance 
for  P.ogress  if  he  would  make  a  personal 


visit  to  as  many  coimtries  as  possible  in 
this  hemisphere.  His  earlier  visits  to 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  proved  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  thesis;  his  visit  to  Mexico 
proved  it  even  more  conclusively.  And 
when  he  goes,  I  hope  that  he  will  always 
be  accompanied  by  our  gracious  F^st 
Lady,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  who 
never  fails  to  impress  her  hosts  with  her 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  her  unfailing 
appreciation  of  the  history  and  culture 
of  the  countries  she  visits.  In  short,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  all  for  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal diplomacy  we  have  just  witnessed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  following: 

First.  Excerpts  from  speeches  by 
L6pez  Mateos  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
June  29. 

Second.  Biography  of  Adolf o  L6pez 
Mateos.  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1962. 

Third.  United  States-Mexican  com- 
munique— June  30,  1962. 

Fourth.  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  29:  "Goals  in  Latin  America." 

Fifth.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
29:  "What  Kennedy  Sees  in  Mexican 
Trip,"  by  Robert  R.  Brunn. 

Sixth.  Washington  '  Post,  July  2: 
"Mexico  Bids  Kennedys  Fond  'Adios'  " 
by  Carroll  Kilpatrick. 

Seventh.  New  York  Times,  July  2: 
"Vivas  for  Kennedy  End  Visit  to 
Mexico." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1962] 

Excerpts  Prom  Speech  bt  L6pez  MatAos  at 
Luncheon  in  Mexico  Citt  and  Text  or 
Kennedy's  Reply 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  assures  us  In  words  through  which 
shines  the  depth  of  conviction  that  "the 
historic  mission  of  America  Is  to  offer  a  man 
a  land  of  liberty,  and  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  the  development  of  his  personality 
and  the  realization  of  his  just  aspirations." 

We  have  tried  In  Mexico  for  more  than 
150  years  to  live  In  accordance  with  this 
precept.  And  not  without  price — although 
p>erhaps  with  an  understandable  lack  of 
modesty — I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  that  you. 
having  come  from  a  free  nation,  have  to- 
day entered  another  land  of  liberty  where 
a  people  that  loves  Its  Independence  works 
Incessantly  toward  the  realization  of  social 
Justice. 

In  the  world  of  our  day.  agitated  by  the 
Immensity  of  the  threats  which  hang  over 
It,  the  symbolic  meeting  during  these  days 
between  two  free  peoples  Is  full  of  signifi- 
cance. 

Our  International  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries are  founded  upon  the  classic  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and,  first  among  these, 
that  of  the  Juridical  equality  of  states,  since 
equality,  the  sovereign  parity  of  all  peoples, 
together  with  the  democratic  equality  of 
citizens.  Is  the  essential  element  within 
which  harmony  and  peace  may  fully  prosper. 

This  principle  of  International  democracy, 
applied  by  us  with  that  respect  and  consid- 
eration which  our  peoples  and  our  Govern- 
ments have  toward  each  other.  Is  the  one 
that  today  so  happily  Inspires  our  cordial 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

MOnVX    FOR   UNDERSTANDIMO 

It  pleases  me  greatly  to  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Mexican  Revolution,  now 
finally  understood  In  the  United  States  by 
Its  profoundly  humanistic  base.  Is  Identified 
with  the  sentiment  of  liberty  that  never  de- 
parted from  the  great  American  nation;   it 


pleases  me  to  know — I  repeat — that  our 
revolution  Is  now,  in  addition,  a  new  motive 
for  understanding  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  a  stimulus  that  permits  their 
Presidents — while  fear,  Ignorance  and  pov- 
erty exist  In  many  regions  of  the  world — to 
converse  in  terms  that  help  to  advance  the 
realization  of  just  and  time-honored  aspira- 
tions. 

Neither  hximanlty  nor  any  nation  has  ever 
sought  Its  own  destruction.  It  Is  their  des- 
tiny to  live  to  the  end.  And  we  must  not 
permit  fear  or  petty  Interests  to  take  over 
in  our  spirits.  leading  us  to  suppose  that  the 
world  can  be  saved  through  Inaction  or 
asphyxia.  As  you  said  in  your  speech  at 
Tale  University  only  a  few  days  ago,  and 
you  said  It  very  well,  "For  the  great  enemy 
of  truth  is  very  often  not  the  He — deliberate, 
contrived  and  dishonest — but  the  myth — 
persistent,  persuasive,  and  unrealistic." 

In  the  course  of  50  years  of  revolution, 
or  better  yet.  since  the  revolution  entered 
Its  constructive  stage,  there  have  been  ef- 
fected In  Mexico  wonderful  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  that  if  npt  Im- 
peded by  events  In  the  world,  will  place  our 
country  within  reach  of  attaining  Its  true 
greatness,  that  Is  to  say,  the  highest  expres- 
sion of  Its  national  personality. 

I  do  not  wish  to  develop  further  an  anal- 
ysis of  what  Mexico  has  gained  by  means  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1901.  but  I 
cannot  In  Justice  do  less  than  Invite  those 
coryphaei  of  skepticism  so  that  they  may 
confirm  with  their  own  eyes.  In  a  quick  com- 
parison between  the  Mexico  of  the  beginning 
of  this  century  and  the  Mexico  of  today,  the 
immensity  of  the  differences  between  the 
two.  and  above  all — since  this  pleases  us 
even  more  than  does  our  still  incipient  eco- 
nomic development — that  they  reflect  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  social  task  that  is 
evident  In  the  continuity  and  progress  of  the 
agrarian  reforms,  the  multiplying  Increase 
of  schools,  the  prosperous  growth  In  social 
security,  the  continuous  building  of  housing 
developments  and  the  effective  protection  of 
health  and  human  life. 

DiaNTTT    AS    A    HTTMAN    BEING 

But  more  than  that,  the  transformation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican  who  has  today 
full  conscience  of  his  dignity  as  a  hvmian 
being  and  of  all  his  fundamental  rights;  who 
knows  that  he  has  a  country  which  protects 
and  shelters  him;  who  has  a  national  ideal 
and  shares,  therefore,  the  destiny  of  Mexico; 
who  is  sure  that  his  sons  will  have  larger 
opportunities  and  better  chances  to  fulfill 
their  destiny;  who  knows  also  that  his  dig- 
nity, freedom,  and  sovereignty  must  be  re- 
spected in  the  same  manner  as  he  respects 
the  dignity,  freedom,  and  sovereignty  of 
others. 

All  this  justifies  the  Interest  with  which 
Mexico  has  followed  the  development  of  that 
va.st  program  of  cooperation  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  have  conceived  as  an  alliance  of 
the  American  republics  for  the  realization  of 
their  progress,  and  which  we  have  always 
interpreted — and  I  am  happy  to  reaffirm  It 
now — as  a  movement  in  which  all  the  re- 
publics of  this  hemisphere  that  desire  to 
participate  In  It  have  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility, and  not  simply  as  a  unilateral  pro- 
gram of  aid  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  irns 
moved  Mexico  to  give  It  Its  support. 

Behind  the  determination  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  concliaslon  numerous  economic 
and  social  reforms  In  the  structure  of  many 
colonial  or  semicolonlal  institutions  that 
have  acquired  a  strange  sxu^ival  on  Amer- 
ican soil;  behind  that  determination  there 
Is  the  inspiration  of  clear  revolutionary 
thought  that  coincides  In  Its  entirety  with 
that  of  our  recent  Mexican  history.  To 
deUver  to  all  peoples  the  ripe  fruit  of  revolu- 
tion, avoiding  the  painful  stage  of  fratricidal 
struggles,  constitutes  at  last  a  historical  ex- 
periment of  Incalculable  Importance. 
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Little  by  little  inter -American  cooperation 
has  been  becoming  a  concrete  fact,  and  it  ia 
already  possible  to  anticipate  tliat  our  sys- 
tem. In  spite  of  its  defects  and  errors,  and 
thanks  to  programs  like  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  are  restoring  to  our  system 
,its  original  revolutionary  concept,  will  find 
its  true  path  and  take  accelerated  steps  to 
travel  along  this  road. 

The  welfare  of  the  people  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  historic  mission  of  America. 
Man,  his  liberty  and  his  dignity;  the  people, 
their  well-being  and  their  prosperity,  have 
always  been  basic  preoccupations  of  the 
American  nations. 

We  have  our  flags,  Mr.  President;  no  one 
has  seized  them  from  us  nor  shall  we  allow 
them  ever  to  be  taken  from  us.  All  that  we 
have  to  do  is  to  raise  them  on  high  and  as 
they  wave  In  the  air,  march  confidently  to- 
ward the  future,  where  peace  with  Jvistice 
may  be  assured,  as  also  the  dignity  of  the 
himian  being  with  liberty,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  all  peoples  with  the  sovereignty  of 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  drink  a  toast  to  the  pros- 
perity and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  health  and  the  per- 
sonal well-being  of  its  Ulustrlotis  President, 
His  Excellency  John  P.  Kennedy,  his  most 
gracious  wife,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  the  dlstln- 
gxilshed  members  of  his  party;  may  their  stay 
In  Mexico  be  a  pleasant  one  and  may  it  re- 
main fresh  in  their  memories  for  many  years. 

BT    PSXSmCNT    KKNNEDT 

It  is  with  both  pleasure  and  reverence  that 
I  have  crossed  the  peaceful  border  which 
separates  our  two  natlcnis.  For  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  share  more  than  a  com- 
mon border.  We  share  a  common  heritage 
of  revolution,  a  common  dedication  to  lib- 
erty, a  common  determination  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  extend  its  fruits 
to  all. 

While  geography  has  made  us  neighbors, 
tradition  has  made  us  friends.  Economics 
has  made  us  partners.  And  necessity  has 
made  us  allies — in  a  vast  Alianza  para  el 
Progreso.  Those  whom  nature  hath  so 
Joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

Two  great  and  Independent  nations — 
tuUted  by  hope  instead  of  fear — are  bound 
to  have  differences  and  disappointments. 
But  we  are  equally  bound  to  discuss  them 
In  a  frank  and  friezuUy  manner,  to  agree 
whenever  we  can  agree,  and  to  respect  each 
other's  views  whenever  we  disagree.  As  co- 
tenants  of  the  same  continent,  we  cannot 
meet  our  mutual  needs  in  disarray.  But, 
worldng  together,  we  can  face  the  future  to- 
gether with  confidence. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  future. 
As  President  Ii6pes  Mat^os  has  said,  the 
Ideals  of  the  Mexican  revolution  will  not  be 
fuimied  "while  there  is  even  one  child  with- 
out a  school,  one  illiterate  adult,  one  family 
without  its  own  home,  and  while  there  is 
even  one  farm  or  city  worker  who  does  not 
receive  enough  salary  to  lead  a  decent  life." 

We  are  committed  to  thoae  goals  in  my 
own  country,  for  our  own  people.  No  nation 
can  seek  social  Justice  abroad  that  does  not 
practice  It  at  home.  But  now.  in  addition, 
the  United  States  of  America  is  committed 
to  help  fulfill  these  groals  throughout  the 
Americas — to  work  together  with  Mexico  and 
all  other  nations  of  the  Inter -American  sys- 
tem to  create  a  society  In  which  all  men 
have  equal  access  to  land,  to  Jobs,  and  to 
education — a  society  In  which  no  man  Is  ex- 
ploited for  the  enrichment  of  a  privllegsd 
few,  and  in  which  ewry  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment la  dedicated  to  the  welfars  of  all. 

This  effort  is  not  a  one-way  street.  We 
IB  the  United  States  have  much  to  learn 
as  well  as  to  teach.  There  are  commodities 
we^ust  buy  as  well  as  sell  There  are  na- 
tional   burdens    to    bs    tfutred    m    ynKk    %m 


Indlvldaal  bivdens  to  be  lUtsd.  Whsre  bar- 
riers stand  betw«en  tis,  they  must  be  shat- 
tered on  both  sides. 

And  BO,  my  friends,  I  do  not  corns  to 
speak  of  what  my  country  offers  yours,  but 
of  wiiat  together  we  can  do  for  our  children. 
Tour  President  and  I.  your  people  and  mine, 
are  united  In  our  Ideals  and  aspirations  for 
this  hemisphere.  Togeth^  we  shall  work — 
together  we  can  succeed. 

ArpimtionB  listed 

Permit  me  now  to  remind  you  of  a  few 
of  those  common  aspirations. 

1.  First,  we  are  determined  to  reinforce 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  principle  of  absolute  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  every  nation.  That  principle  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  good-neighbor  policy — and  we 
remain  good  neighbors  today.  That  prin- 
ciple is  the  foundation  of  our  Alliance — and 
we  shall  always  be  allies  for  progress.  We 
recognize  the  right  of  every  nation  to  order 
Its  own  affairs,  to  formulate  its  own  pol- 
icies, to  decide  upon  its  own  actions,  subject 
only  to  the  obligations  of  international  law 
and  the  rights  of  other  nations.  And  all  na- 
tions who  seek  forcibly  or  by  subversion  to 
impose  their  will  on  any  American  country 
will  find  the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
united  and  determined  to  preserve  the  In- 
dependence of  all. 

2.  Secondly,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  ideal 
of  a  free  and  peaceful  hemisphere  of  free  and 
equal  nations."  "Democracy,"  said  Benito 
Ju&rez,  "is  the  destiny  of  humanity;  free- 
dom its  indestructible  arm."  This  was  the 
destiny  of  the  Mexican  Revolution — thla  was 
the  destiny  at  th/t  American  Revolution — 
and  this  destiny  will  not  be  achieved  in  full 
until  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  is  a 
conununlty  of  free  democratic  nations,  com- 
mitted to  the  individual  freedom  of  their 
citizens. 

3.  Third,  we  are  devoted  to  increasing 
social  Justice  fcr  all.  National  independence 
means  little  to  the  man  who  is  not  yet  in- 
dependent of  poverty  and  Illiteracy  and  dis- 
ease. New  factories  and  machinery  mean 
little  to  the  family  without  a  home,  to  the 
student  without  a  meal,  to  the  farmer  who 
has  given  up  hope  of  ever  owning  the  land 
he  tills.  If  you  and  I  and  our  two  great 
nations  t>elleve  in  peaceful  revolution — if  we 
believe  tlxat  social  Justice  can  l>e  achieved 
without  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  or  prog- 
ress— then  we  have  ample  opportxinlty  In 
this  hemisphere  to  carry  out  those  con- 
victions. 

But  It  will  not  be  easy.  F.ndlng  outmoded 
systems  of  land  tenxu-e — reforming  unjust 
systems  of  taxation — expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities for  better  housing  and  t>etter  health 
and  better  education  where  no  opportuni- 
ties have  existed  before — all  this  will  not  be 
easy. 

Path,  of  freedom 

But  the  Mexican  revolution  has  helped 
to  show  what  could  be  done — that  the  path 
of  freedom  is  the  path  of  progress.  In  the 
almost  20  years  since  Franklin  Roosevelt 
came  to  Monterrey,  your  supply  of  goods 
and  services  has  tripled,  your  per  capita  out- 
put has  increased  nearly  8  percent,  you  have 
become  virtually  self-sustaining  in  agricul- 
ture and  you  have  maintained  the  most 
consistent  and  impressive  rats  of  growth 
of  any  Tjitln  American  nation. 

These  are,  I  realize,  only  statistics — but 
beliind  these  statistics  I  Imow  hope  has  re- 
placed despair  and  opportunity  has  re- 
placed misery.  And  while,  as  your  President 
Laopez  Mateos  has  said,  your  revolution  is 
far  from  completsd  in  this  nation,  we  must 
now  work  together  to  bring  such  hope  and 
opportunity  to  all  the  Americas. 

There  will  be  delays.  Tb«re  will  be  set- 
backs. There  will  be  frustrations.  We  can- 
not double  the  number  of  classrooms,  double 
the  rate  of  literacy,  reduce  by  three-fourths 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  increase  by 
50  percent  ths  average  life  expectancy  in  a 


matter  of  months  or  even  years.  Commodity 
prloe  agreements  are  dKBctxlt  to  work  out. 
Power  and  transportation  systems  are  a  long 
time  In  building.  And  basic  internal  re- 
forms are  certain  to  be  resisted. 

But  now  we  know  where  we  are  going — 
and  we  are  on  our  way.  We  do  not  seek  to 
change  or  direct  any  nation's  political  or 
economic  system.  But  we  do  seek  to  assist 
the  Latin  American  nations  to  make  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America — and  thereby  to  change  the 
course  of  human  history.  If  we  can  pursue 
this  course  with  the  unyielding  determina- 
tion you  have  shown — we  shall  surely  pre- 
vail in  the  end. 

A  century  ago  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared  tliat  the  independence  of  Mexico 
was  a  cardinal  object  at  American  policy;  and 
be  instructed  his  Secretary  at  State  to  tell 
the  people  of  Mexico  of  his  "re^MCt  (or  the 
*  *  *  heroism  of  her  people  and.  above  all, 
their  inextinguishable  love  of  civil  liberty." 

Today,  100  years  later,  that  deep  respect 
remains  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  For  our  two 
nations  have  been  blessed  with  the  same 
blessings  of  liberty  In  the  past.  We  will 
dream  the  same  dreems  of  opportunity  In 
the  future.  And  our  two  continuing  revolu- 
tions have  now  been  Joined  as  one — one  great 
eflort~-on  one  great  continent — In  one  great 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  June  30.  19fl21 
A  Haboxkxd  Mxxicam — Abolto  L6rB  MaTtoa 


Mxxico  Crrr,  June  39. — President  Adolfo 
L6pez  Mattos,  who  was  Inaugurated  for  a 
6-year  term  December  1,  1958,  Is  a  grimmer 
and  grayer  man  as  be  welcomes  President 
Kennedy  to  a  state  visit  to  Mexico. 

According  to  his  intimates,  the  Mexican 
leader  is  also  a  considerably  tougher  man 
as  he  nears  the  two -thirds  mark  of  his 
administration.  Ha  recently  observed  his 
&2d  birthday. 

Mexico's  political  system  being  what  It  is, 
the  Presidency  carries  an  awesome  power, 
and  It  makes  a  proportionate  demand  on 
ttie  Incumbent.  There  has  never  been  an 
easy  Presidency  in  Mexico,  but  the  term  of 
Adolfo  L6pez  Mat^os  has  been  more  dliBcuit 
than  most. 

He  inherited  great  social  and  political  un- 
easiness. A  series  of  violent  demonstrations 
bad  been  quelled  forcibly  in  the  capital  less 
than  4  months  before  he  took  office.  The 
seeds  of  a  nationwide  railroad  strilce  had 
already  been  sown,  and  when  it  took  place 
15  months  after  he  was  Inaugurated,  it 
threatened  to  cripple  the  national  economy. 

8TKIKX  LXanXS  AXXXffrZD 

The  President,  who  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration had  been  Minister  of  Labor, 
broke  the  back  of  that  strike  by  ordering  the 
left-dominated  leaders  arrested.  Most  of 
them.  Including  the  leader.  Demetrlo  Vallejo, 
are  still  in  prison. 

Mexico's  well-known  murallst,  David  Al- 
faro  Slqueiros.  later  admitted  in  court  that 
the  Mexican  Ckimmunist  Party,  of  which  he 
was  the  leading  figure,  gave  moral  and  physi- 
cal support  to  the  strike.  Subsequently  he 
was  arrested  for  fostering  anti government, 
anti-UB.  demonstrations.  He.  like  Senor 
Vallejo.  Is  stUl  In  prison. 

Once  known  as  an  expert  In  finding  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise,  the  President  early  in 
his  administration  began  showing  an  lUkex- 
pected  toughnea*.  Later  he  attempted  to 
placate  Mexieoli  Mkoalshed  left  wing,  which 
had  considered  hlM  ••  leaning  their  way. 

The  President  said  flatly:  "My  admlnUtra- 
tion  is  of  the  extreme  left,  within  the  Con- 
•titutlon." 


A  bo: 


n«  wcmooL 


Senor  L6peK  Metros,  who  stands  S  feet  10 
and  weighs  about  180  pounds,  was  an  ama- 
teur boxer  in  school,  and  a  great  hiker.  On 
one  of  hU  school  Tscations  he  walked  from 
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Mexico  City  to  the  Guatemalan  border  and 
back,  a  distance  of  851  miles.    The  Journey 
.  took  46  di\ys. 

The  President  is  a  music  lover  and  espe- 
cially favors  Beethoven.  He  also  Is  fond  of 
sports.  He  owns  three  automobiles  of  Euro- 
pean make  and  drives  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance. 

He  was  a  wide-ranging  reader  until  the 
social  and  adniinistratlve  demands  of  ofllce 
became  overbearing.  Long  able  to  read  In 
English,  he  has  been  practicing  lately  to 
speak  it.  It  is  said  he  may  make  an  attempt 
at  it  In  his  conversation  with  President  Ken- 
nedy this  weekend. 

Since  taking  the  Presidency.  Senor  L6pez 
Mattos  has  traveled  widely.  Besides  taking 
many  trips  throughout  his  own  country,  he 
has  made  state  visits  to  various  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  and  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  are  plans  for  similar  visits  to 
Japan  and  India,  and  possibly  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Senor  L6pez  Matfos  was  bom  May  26,  1910, 
In  Atlzapan  de  Zaragoea,  near  the  capital. 
His  family,  well  off  by  provincial  standards, 
was  descended  on  both  sides  from  soldiers, 
revolutionaries,  and  intellectuals. 

Before  entering  politics,  the  President  was 
director  of  the  Toluca  ScienUflc  and  Literary 
Institute,  from  which  he  has  been  graduated 
with  a  law  degree.  He  was  elected  to  the 
National  Senate  In  1946. 

The  President  is  married  to  the  former 
Eva  Samano,  a  former  teacher,  of  Mexican 
and  English  parentage.  They  have  a  19-year- 
old  datighter.  Era. 
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UNFTED    STATES-MXXICAIT    COMMXTtnOVM 

Hxxico  Crrr,  June  80. — Text  of  a  Joint 
communique  issued  by  President  Kennedy 
and  President  L6pez  Mat^os: 

"President  Adolfo  Ldpez  Mat^os  and  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  have  held  a  series 
of  conversations  which  mark  a  new  era  of 
understanding  and  friendship  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States. 

"Both  Presidents  reafOrmed  the  dedication 
of  their  countries  to  the  ideals  of  individual 
liberty  and  personal  dignity  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  a  civilization  which  they 
share  in  common.  In  consonance  with  their 
dedication  to  theee  ideals  and  acting  always 
as  sovereign  and  independent  countries, 
which  decide  their  own  policies  and  their 
own  courses  of  action,  they  propose  to  re- 
spect and  maintain  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention— whether  this  intervention  may 
come  from  a  continental  or  extracontlnental 
state — and  of  self-determination  of  peoples. 
Therefore  they  are  resolved  to  uphold  these 
prlncipiee  In  the  International  organizations 
to  which  they  belong,  to  defend  and 
strengthen  the  democratic  institutions 
which  their  peoples,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
sovereign  rights,  have  constructed,  and  to 
oppose  totalitarian  institutions  and  activities 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  democratic 
principles  they  uphold. 

"Both  Presidents  fully  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  sovereign  nation  to  form  its 
own  policies,  without  outside  dictation  or 
coercion.  They  also  recognize  that  the  re- 
publics of  the  hemisphere  share  the  com- 
mitment they  have  recently  accepted,  in  kc- 
cordance  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Treaty  of 
Reclixx>cal  Assistance  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  to  defend 
the  continent,  and  to  foster  the  fundamen- 
tal democratic  values.  This  principle  of 
common  responsibility,  without  impairment 
of  national  independence,  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Organization  at  American  States." 

-^  TUB    ISSl    CHJUTTEB  jJIACKXD 

"Another  dimension  of  this  principle  was 
expressed  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
In  August  of  1961.  The  two  Presidents  reaf- 
firm their  support  of  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Kste  and  of  the  program  of  accelerated 
social  and  economic  progress  which  that 
charter  embodies.     In  fact.  Mexico  and  ths 


United  States,  together  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  inter- American  syston,  are  close- 
ly associated  in  a  vast  endeavor,  without 
precedent,  to  promote  the  well-being  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hemisphere. 

"President  Kennedy  recognized  that  the 
fundamental  goal  of  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — social  Justice  and  economic  prog- 
ress vtrithin  the  framework  of  Individual 
freedom  and  political  liberty. 

"The  two  Presidents  also  discuseed  the 
economic  and  social  development  program 
of  Mexico.  President  Kennedy  reaffirmed 
his  country's  commitment,  made  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  to  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
In  the  endeavor  which  it  and  the  Mexican 
people  are  carrying  out  to  accelerate  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic.  The  two 
Presidents  agreed  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  essentially  a  program  of  mutual 
cooperation,  in  which  the  greater  effort 
should  come  primarily  from  the  nation 
which  is  seelLlng  its  development.  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  are  determined,  bo  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  to  continue  such  an 
effort  until  hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
social  Injustice  have  been  eliminated  from 
this  hendsphere. 

"The  two  chiefs  of  state  conctirred  In 
the  need  of  intensifying  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  through  the  various  Inter- 
national organizations  including  the  United 
Nations,  the  inter-American  system,  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  to  achieve 
expanding  levels  of  trade,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  elimination  of  discrimlnatcoy 
and  restrictive  practices  against  exports  of 
basic  commodities  from  Latin  America. 
They  agreed  that  It  is  indispensable  that  a 
broadened  and  nM>re  stable  market  should  be 
provided  In  order  to  Improve  the  Income  of 
the  exporting  countries.  Of  such  Income, 
workers  and  farmers  should  have  an  equi- 
table aluu-e  to  permit  Increases  In  their  levels 
of  living.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  metals 
were  the  subject  of  special  discussion. 

"BOLB    or   GOVXaMlCXNT 

"The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  achieving  higher  rates  of  economic 
growth  In  their  respective  countries.  They 
agreed  that  government  has  an  essential 
role  In  stimtilatlng  and  supplementing  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise  for  attaining 
this  objective,  especially  tiuxjugh  sound  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies.  Both  Presidents 
agreed  that  inflation  and  financial  insta- 
bility have  an  adverse  effect  on  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  level  of  living  of  the 
general  public.  President  L6pez  Mateos  ex- 
pressed the  continued  determination  of  his 
Government  to  pursue  policies  which  would 
promote  financial  stability  and  economic 
growth,  and  President  Kennedy  promised  the 
cooperation  of  his  Government  toward  that 
end. 

"The  two  heads  of  state  exchanged  views 
on  the  importance  of  the  United  Nations  In 
promoting  international  tinderstanding  and 
peace  and  in  encouraging  economic  and 
social  progress.  They  decided,  in  conse- 
quence, that  tiieir  Goveriunents  should  con- 
sult each  other  with  the  view  of  cooperating 
even  more  closely  in  all  matters  which  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  piu-poses  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

"Both  Presidents  expressed  the  strong  de- 
sire that,  within  the  scope  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  particularly  at  Geneva,  negotia- 
tions should  continue  for  general  disarma- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  termination  of  nu- 
clear tests,  both  based  upon  effective  means 
of  control. 

"Both  heads  of  state  feel  gratified  by  the 
manner  In  which  their  GovemnMnts  are  col- 
laborating in  the  eradication  of  illegal  drug 
traffic,  and  agreed  to  redouble  their  efforts 
and  their  cooperation  to  put  an  end  to  this 
criminal  activity. 
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"The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  Joint  undertaking  of  their  cotintries 
in  constructing  the  Amlstad  Dam  and  Bes- 
ervolr  project  and  expressed  satisfaction 
I  that  this  project  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 
'  "The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  prob- 
lem of  Chamizal.  They  agreed  to  Instruct 
their  executive  agencies  to  reconunend  a 
complete  solution  to  this  problem  which, 
without  prejudice  to  their  Judicial  position, 
takes  into  account  the  entire  history  of  this 
tract. 

"In  relation  to  the  problem  of  salinity  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  two 
Presidents  discussed  the  studies  which  have 
been  conducted  by  the  scientists  of  the  two 
countries.  The  two  Presidents  noted  that 
water  which  the  United  States  plans  to  re- 
lease during  the  winter  of  1962-63  for  river 
regulation  and  such  other  me:isure8  as  may 
be  immediately  feasible  should  have  the  ben- 
eficial effect  of  reducing  the  salinity  of  the 
waters  until  October  1963.  They  expressed 
their  determination,  with  the  scientific  stud- 
ies as  a  basis,  to  reach  a  permanent  and 
effective  solution  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  this  problem  after  October  1963. 

"The  Presidents  finished  their  conversa- 
tions by  emphasizing  their  determination 
that  whatever  temporary  difficulties  may  at 
times  arise  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  Governments  should  resolve 
them  In  a  spirit  of  close  friendship,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  fundamentally  united  in  defense 
of  those  values  of  liberty  and  personal  dig- 
nity which  their  revc^utionary  ancestors 
struggled  to  establish." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  29,  1962) 

What  KxNttTor  Sees  nr  MsacAif  Txip 
(By  Robert  R.  Bninn) 

Washikcton. — President  Kennedy  will 
spend  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  Mexico  with 
President  L6pes  Mattes  talking  about  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

He  will  encoiirage  President  Ldpes  Mattes 
to  bring  Mexico  into  a  more  active  role  In  the 
Alliance  and  reassure  private  Investors  in 
Latin  America. 

U.S.  oflicials  disclose  their  country  will 
spend  something  like  $3  billion  in  the  next 
6  yt&n  for  the  Alliance  btrt  analysts  agree  the 
flight  of  Mexican  capital  is  disturbing. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  accompanies  the  President, 
as  well  as  floor  leader  Senator  Mikb  Mans- 
nxLO  and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  and  Teodoro  Moe- 
cosco.  coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Fifty  American  newsmen  are  flying 
down  from  Washington. 

BBJiTIOMS    BETRB 

This  trip  comes  when  relations  with  Mex- 
ico have  improved  somewhat  In  the  pfwt  2 
years  although  a  residual  Mexican  distrust 
of  American  economic  motives  remains. 

A  dip  in  relations  began  with  the  Cuba 
Invasion  and  was  further  accented  by  a  Mexi- 
can nationalization  program.  The  effect  of 
both  forces  has  abated  to  a  sizable  degree. 

President  Kennedy  Indicated  the  thnist  of 
his  talks  with  President  L6pez  Mattes  at  his 
press  conference  on  Wednesday.  He  said  he 
hopes  the  talks  can  uncover  "what  we  to- 
gether can  do  to  strengthen  the  democratic 
fabric  in  all  of  Latin  America." 

Mexico  so  far  has  been  cautious  about  the 
Alliance.  President  Kennedy  hopes  to  con- 
vince the  Mexicans  that  they  should  not 
only  participate  in  the  Alliance  as  a  bene- 
ficiary but  as  a  donor. 

MAUX   OWIV  COWTBIBLinOMB 

President  Kennedy,  it  is  expected,  will  re- 
mind President  L6peE  Metros  that  Mexico 
put  Into  practice  the  social  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  long  ago.  Oflicials  here 
say  that  Mexico  could  contribute  tremen- 
dously to  the  success  of  the  program  with  its 
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experienced  technicians  In  such  fields  as 
land  reform  and  planning. 

Experts  here  agree  that  If  President  Ken- 
nedy could  s«ll  the  Alllanc«  to  Mexico  and 
bring  Mexican  technicians  to  Latin  American 
countries  that  are  on  the  verge  of  social 
revolutions,  the  Alliance  would  be  measur- 
ably strengthened. 

As  President  Kennedy  left  for  Mexico  It 
was  announced  the  United  States  will  soon 
sign  an  agreement  for  a  $20  million  loan  to 
Mexico  under  the  Alliance. 

CAPITAL    FLOWS    OUT 

The  loan  will  help  to  provide  medium  and 
long-term  credit  for  small  farmers,  com- 
bined ^th  public  and  private  Mexican  funds 
In  an  expanded  program  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension services  by  the  Mexican  Government. 


politically  powerful  In  Mexico.  Mexico  still 
stands  on  the  principles  of  nonintervention 
and  self-determination  In  Cuba  and  con- 
tinues to  recognize  the  Castro  government. 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June  29.  1962) 

Goals  in  Latin  Amkeica 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

The  concept  that  the  $20  billion  Alliance 

for  Progress  aid  program  In  Latin  America 

must    become   a   vast   political    \indertaklng 

as   well  as  the  economic  achievement   It   is 

Intended  to  be  is  gaining  a  wider  acceptance 

and  circulation  in  Washington. 

None  other  than  Felipe   Herrera.   the   ar- 
ticulate President  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment   Bank — which    Is    Itself    Injecting 
At  the  same  time  World  Bank  officials  left  n^ug^jt^iounts  of  funds  Into  the  hemisphere's 


for  Bogota  to  discuss  implementation  of  a 
global  economic  aid  consortium  for  Colombia 
that  could  revolutionize  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  A  consortium  such  as  those  work- 
ing In  India  and  Pakistan  uses  West  Euro- 
pean funds  plus  American  aid. 

If  successful  in  Colombia,  consortium  de- 
velopment Is  expected  to  spread  to  other 
countries  and  deemphasize  the  role  of  tha 
United  States,  which  would  still  provide  the 
Alliance  money  now  committed. 

American  investors  have  been  shying  from 
Latin  America  and  Latin  American  capital 
has  been  fleeing.  The  Alliance  Is  pushing 
social  evolution.  President  Kennedy  Is  ex- 
pected to  discuss  this  problem  with  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Mat^os. 

Mexico  itself,  with  its  nationalization  pro- 
gram, has  frightened  American  capital  away. 
This  Mexicanization  emphasis  was  designed 
to  give  Mexican  enterprise  an  advantage. 
arguing  that  Mexican  enterprises  should  not 
be  unfavorably  affected  or  their  future  de- 
velopment friistrated. 

At  the  start  of  1960  the  Mexican  economy 
slowed  up  to  a  walk  and  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  developed.  U.S.  Ambassador 
Thomas  C.  Mann  worked  hard  with  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  convince  It  that  the 
"gringo"  days  are  gone.  To  prove  It,  for 
example,  the  United  States  gave  a  $75  million 
stabilization  fund  to  draw  on  to  solve  the 
payments  crisis. 

ECONOMY    PICKS    UP 

since  1961  the  dynamic  Mexican  economy 
has  Improved  with  Industrial  production  be- 
ginning to  climb  again,  exports  picking  up, 
and  the  payments  gap  narrowing  a  bit.  This 
all  seems  to  go  along  with  the  L6pez  Mat^os 
decision  to  deemphasize  the  nationalization 
policy. 

The  flight  of  capital  from  Mexico  has  been 
arrested  and  not  reversed  and  the  Govern- 
A^nent  has  been  working  hard  to  reassure  pri- 
vate Industry  Inside  and  outside  the  country. 

Mexico  Is  the  best  U.S.  cvistomer  In  Latin 
America.  In  1960  Mexico  bought  more  than 
$802  million  In  U.S.  goods;  It  shipped  goods 
worth  more  than  $445  million  to  this  coun- 
try. U.S.  Investors  have  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion Interest  In  Mexican  industry;  more  than 
500  U.S.  firms  active  In  Mexico  keep  the 
dollars   flowing   across   the   border. 

CUBA    STANCE    SHIFTED 

The  Kennedy  visit  comes  at  a  point  where 
'  the  economical  condition  is  Improving  and 
when  the  Mexican  stance  toward  Cuba  has 
shifted. 

It  Is  now  plain  to  the  Mexican  people 
as  a  whole  that  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Mexico 
City  Is  a  center  of  subversion  and  propa- 
ganda. The  Mexicans  are  quite  sophisti- 
cated about  communism  and  the  final  reve- 
lation of  Castro's  Marxlst-Lenln  philosophy 
ended  a  slow  process  of  deglamorlzatlon  for 
the   majority. 

So  Cuba  Is  no  longer  the  friction  point 
that  It  was  with  the  United  States  and  this 
makes  the  Kennedy  visit  much  more  possible. 
However,  the  pro-Castro  movement  Is  still 


economies — Is  giving  voice  to  this  view. 

President  Kennedy's  trip  to  Mexico  this 
weekend  Is  a  step  in  achieving  wider  political 
acceptance  of  the  Alliance. 

AIMS  SPELLED  OUT 

The  objectives  of  the  Alliance,  Mr.  Herrera 
says,  besides  being  economic,  are  also  polit- 
ical "since  they  are  designed  to  create  In 
Latin  America  a  united  group  of  strong.  In- 
dependent, and  progressive  countries  whose 
presence  In  world  affairs  represents  a  posi- 
tive force  In  defense  of  man's  ethical  and 
spiritual  values  and  In  furtherance  of  Inter- 
national understanding." 

Postponed  consideration  of  the  political 
problems  Inherent  In  the  Alliance  Is  one  of 
lU  chief  limitations.  Mr.  Herrera  believes, 
and  may  Impair  Its  chances  of  success. 

Mr.  Herrera  expressed  these  views  at  a 
colloquium  on  Latin  America  at  George- 
town University  this  week. 

8UFPOBT   HEEDED 

The  awakening  of  broad  political  support 
among  the  masses  Is  a  precondition  for  acti- 
vating development  policies  and  plans,  he 
said.  (Provisions  for  a  public  Information 
program  for  the  Alliance  were  turned  down 
at  Punta  del  Este  months  ago.) 

Mr.  Herrera  observed  that  a  complex  set  of 
political  factors,  including  the  fact  that 
there  are  20  separate  Latin  nations  often 
going  their  own  separate  ways,  determines 
the  Insufficiency  of  a  public  Information  pro- 
gram to  bring  about  the  desired  climate  In 
hemisphere  public  opinion. 

Often,  he  said,  when  one  country  receives 
a  loan,  persons  In  another  country.  Instead 
of  realizing  the  overall  value  of  the  loan 
to  all  of  Latin  America,  carp  about  their 
own  country  not  receiving  enough. 

COOPEHATIOM  INVOLVED 

In  the  United  States,  the  realization  Is 
necessary  that  the  Alliance  is  a  cooj>erative 
effort  of  all  the  Americas  that  entails  recip- 
rocal responsibilities  and  benefits. 

Mr.  Herrera  urged  mobilization  of  public 
opinion  In  all  the  hemisphere's  countries  by 
chief  executives  and  political  leaders,  rather 
than  Just  by  economists,  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly equipped  for  this  sort  of  effort. 

He  urged,  too.  the  establishment  of  ma- 
chinery for  economic  cooperation  such  as 
Europe  has  found  so  useful,  and  which  was 
approved  at  the  highest  political  levels,  such 
as  the  Organization  for  European  Coopera- 
tion, now  superseded  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  and 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

BANK  ROLE  REVIEWED 

The  lADB  President,  who  Is  a  Chilean,  re- 
viewed some  of  the  activities  of  the  Bank 
in  its  short  period  of  existence,  which  In- 
cluded the  following  projections: 

At  the  time  of  termination  of  projects  al- 
ready approved  by  the  bank  and  under  active 
consideration,  the  number  of  houses  con- 
structed win  be  166.336,  benefiting  1.088,437 
persons. 


The  number  of  water  supply  and  sewerage 
systems  ln»t*Ued  wUl  be  1.008  In  864  loca- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  16,686.410  people. 

And  the  number  of  persons  benefiting 
from  proJecU  in  the  agricultural  field  will  be 
734.086. 

RESEARCH  STIMULATED 

lADB  also  has  helped  the  Alliance  stimu- 
late study  of  Latin  American  economic  and 
social  problems  and  preparation  of  national 
development  plans  (a  concept  many  Latin 
countries  have  resisted  for  years). 

The  amount  of  foreign  resources  that 
must  be  Invested  In  Latin  America  In  the 
current  decade  has  been  determined,  targets 
established  for  the  rate  of  growth  in  per 
capita  product  and  for  Improving  significant 
indices  of  social  conditions. 

Mr.  Herrera  urged  that  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent European  experience,  "we  must  give  se- 
rious thought  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing institutions  such  as  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can parliament  and  executive  bodies  de- 
signed to  carry  out  economic  integration  in 
specific  sectors  of  our  economy,  as  Europe 
has  done  with  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity." 

TRAINING  MUST  EXPAND 

To  provide  a  solid  footing  for  the  tech- 
nological revolution  Latin  America  needs. 
"We  must  expand  our  current  effort  to  train 
our  national  labor  force  and  raise  its  cultural 
and  technical  levels."  he  commented. 

The  total  of  Latin  American  technicians 
and  professionals  today  Is  about  60.000  per- 
sons, or  the  equivalent  of  0.24  professional 
persons  for  every  1.000  population.  By  com- 
parison, the  United  States  has  a  technical 
force  of  about  1,100.000.  or  the  equivalent 
of  6  professional  persons  for  every  1,000 
population. 

A  massive  effort  In  the  technical  training 
field  is,  therefore.  Imperative,  said  Mr.  Her- 
rera, to  raise  the  number  of  Latin  American 
professionals  to  110.000  by  1970.  or  an  in- 
crease of  120  percent  over  current  levels. 

(Prom   the   Washington  Post,  July  2,   1962) 

Mexico    Bios   Kennedys   Fond   "Adios  " 
(By   Carroll   Kilpa trick) 

Mexico  CrrY,  July  1 — President  Kennedy's 
visit  to  Mexico  ended  today,  as  it  began  on 
Friday,  on  a  wave  of  emotion. 

Several  hundred  thousand  persons 
crowded  the  streets  to  wave  goodby  as  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  drove  from  the 
historic  Shrine  of  Guadalupe,  where  they 
attended  mass,  to  the  airport. 

The  crowds  today,  while  smaller  than 
those  on  Friday  that  set  a  record  here,  were 
largely  unexpected  and  showed  no  signs  of 
being  organized.  They  were  as  friendly  as 
any  a  political  leader  could  wish  for. 

If  there  was  any  antl-U.S.  senti- 
ment, often  advertised  here,  it  did  not  show 
in  the  smiling  faces  that  greeted  the  Ken- 
nedys throughout  their  visit. 

At  the  famous  shrine  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  Jammed  the  plaza  to  applaud 
the  Kennedys  as  they  entered  and  departed. 
Inside  the  great  church  itself  5.000  wor- 
shipers forgot  tradition  and  vigorously  ap- 
plauded   the   American   guests. 

There  were  many  more  thousands  along 
the  entire  10-mlle  route  through  some  of  the 
poorest  sections  of  the  city  to  the  airport, 
where  President  and  Mrs.  Adolfo  L6pez 
Mat^os  bade  their  guests  farewell. 

Although  there  is  strict  separation  of 
church  and  state  In  this  Catholic  country 
the  people  seemed  to  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's choice  of  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe, 
the  center  of  Catholic  authority  and  tradi- 
tion. In  which  to  worship. 

The  Mexican  President  followed  tradition 
by  staying  away  from  church,  and  no  high 
official  accompanied  the  Kennedys  to  the 
ahrlne.    Mexicans  said  It  would  be  In  viola- 
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tlon  of  the  spirtt  of  the  Constitution  for 
President  L6peE  Mat6os  to  attend  majs. 

But  the  Mexican  people  were  delighted 
when  the  first  Catholic  President  of  the 
United  States  went  to  tbelr  most  hallowed 
church. 

Mexican  and  United  States  officials  called 
the  weekend  visit  a  personal  triumph — and 
the  President  took  off  for  Washington  at 
11:30  am.  Mexican  time  (1:30  pm  .  e.dt). 
In  a  mood  far  different  from  that  of  a  year 
ago  as  he  returned  from  his  Vienna  meeting 
with  Premier  Khrushchet. 

JThe  presidential  Jet  landed  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  at  5:30  prti.  (e.d  t.) .  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  traveled  hw  helicopter  to  the 
White  House. I  IF 

What  the  visit  seemeA  to  accomplish  was 
not  a  change  In  the  politics  of  either  coun- 
try but  a  change  In  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Government  and  people  here.  Difficult  prob- 
lems still  exist  and  longstanding  suspicions 
have  not  been  entirely  forgotten. 

But  a  new  basis  for  discussion  apparently 
was  established. 

As  one  expert  explained  the  situation,  the 
Goveniment  will  not  feel  compelled  to  play 
upon  antl-U5.  sentiment  but  will  be  able 
to  approach  difficult  Mexican-American 
problems  with  a  desire  for  settlement. 
•  President  Kennedy  t)egan  his  day  wltii  a 
symbolic  gesture  as  significant  as  his  vMt 
to  the  shrine. 

He  went  to  the  Monument  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  lay  wreaths  on  the  tombs  of  Frtn- 
clsco  I.  Madero  and  Vlonustlano  Carraiiza, 
thus  Identifying  himself  with  the  revolution 
which  the  Catholic  Church  opposed  and 
which  Mexican  history  books  say  the  United 
States  has  always  opposed. 

Then  the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
drove  to  the  shrine  where  an  Indian  peasant 
Is  said  to  have  seen  the  Holy  Mother  on  De- 
cember 9.   1531. 

Since  that  time  the  Vtrgln  Mary  has  been 
regarded  as  the  proteotress  of  the  Indian 
people  and  the  patron  saint  of  Mexico. 

The  Most  Reverend  Miguel  I>arto  Miranda, 
archbishop  primate,  met  the  Kennedys  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikx  Mai^sfuelo, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  and  Mrs.  Mansfield  at 
the  door  and  escorted  them  to  their  seats. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  worshljjers 
first  broke  Into  loud  applause.  Some  shout- 
ed "viva."  Then  the  congregation  and  choir 
sang  the  moving  "Hymn  of  Guadalupe," 
which  they  sang  again  as  the  services  ended. 
Speaking  In  English,  the  archbishop  wel- 
comed the  U.S.  visitors  and  praised  them  for 
helping  to  strengthen  peace  and  good  rela- 
tions between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
He  Invoked  God's  blessings  and  said  the  mass 
was  celebrated  to  promote  friendahip  be- 
tween the  two  peoples. 

After  the  archbishop  read  the  Mass,  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  kneeling,  presented  a  bouquet  of 
red  roses  as  an  offering  to  the  patron  saint 
of  Guadalupe. 

The  rose  Is  the  flower  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  because  the  Indian  peasant  who 
Is  said  to  have  seen  the  Holy  Mother  was  ad- 
monished by  Zumarraga.  to  whom  he  re- 
ported the  vision,  to  return  with  some  evi- 
dence. The  peasant.  Juan  Diego,  went  back 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  only  cactus  had 
grown  and  found  roses. 

The  archbishop  blessed  the  roses  that  the 
First  Lady  presented,  took  them  to  the  altar 
and  then  returned  them  to  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
At  this  point  she  was  Inducted  Into  the 
order  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  an  the  wor- 
shipers applauded  ior  the  second  time.  They 
applauded  again  when  the  Kennedys  began 
to  leave  for  the  drive  to  the  airport. 

In  contrast  to  the  well-guarded  drive  Into 
the  city  Friday,  there  were  few  f>eople  and 
no  soldiers  guarding  the  route  today  and  the 
motorcade  often  was  slowed  to  avoid  acci- 
dents. 

There  were  no  farewell  speeches  at  the  air- 
port, but  President  Ldpez  Mattes  emhraoart 


Mr.  Kennedy  as  he  said  goodby.  On  Friday, 
there  had  been  only  a  formal  handshake. 
Today's  brazo  signified  the  Mexican  Pres- 
ident's warmer  feeling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  shook  hands  with 
several  hundred  diplomats  and  Government 
ofBdalB.  and  the  President  was  given  a  21-gun 
salute  before  he  boarded  his  Jetplane. 


[From  the   New  York  Times,  July  2.  1962) 

Viv.\s   FOR   Kennedy   End  Visit  to  Mexico 

(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 

Mexico  City,  July  1. — ^President  Kennedy 
left  Mexico  today  after  having  received  the 
applause  of  crowds  as  fervid  as  those  that 
greeted  him  Friday. 

More  than  200.000  people  crowded  into  the 
area  of  the  Basilica  of  Guadalupe,  where  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  attended  Mass 
in  the  morning. 

Waving  and  cheering  Mexicans,  dressed  In 
holiday  attire,  later  lined  the  entire  11 -mile 
route  from  the  basilica  to  the  International 
Airport,  from  which  the  President  left  for 
Washington.  He  left  behind  a  trtumph  In 
the  establishment  of  better  relations  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

After  a  final  farewell  at  the  airport,  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  President  Adolfo  Ldpee  Mattes 
embraced  In  the  traditional  Latin  American 
abrazo.  On  Friday,  when  they  had  met, 
they  shook  hands  formally,  and  the  absence 
of  an  abrazo  was  conspicuous. 

The  change  from  a  formal  handshake  to 
an  embrace  paralleled  President  Kennedy's 
achievement  of  a  switch  In  Mexico's  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  from  coldness  to 
warmth  and  understanding. 

In  the  talks  between  the  two  Presidents 
and  In  a  Joint  communique  Issued  yesterday 
there  was  no  overt  reference  to  the  coolness 
that  had  developed  In  relations  over  the  last 
few  years. 

President  Ldpe*  Mattes  aroused  a  certain 
amount  of  Ire  when  he  cautioned  the  for- 
eign preas  to  "write  the  truth  about  what 
has  happened  here  In  this  meeting."  But 
aside  from  this,  there  was  virtually  complete 
rapport  between  the  two  Presidents  and  be- 
tween the  Presidents  and  the  press  In  gen- 
eral during  the  talks. 

The  harmonlotis  discussions  also  provided 
a  setback  for  extreme  leftist  elements  that 
had  attempted  to  have  Mr.  Kennedy's  Tlslt 
canceled. 

PmOBLZM     HOT   rmOLTTBLB 

It  appeared  evident  that  there  were  only 
a  few  concrete  results  from  the  visit.  How- 
ever, the  two  Presidents  proved — apparently 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction — that  the  In- 
soluble problems  of  the  past  that  had  barred 
harmonious  relations  were  now  not  as  In- 
soluble as  they  had  seemed. 

Mexico  has  won  an  assurance  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  use  his  energy  and  au- 
thority to  help  solve  some  of  her  principal 
problems  with  the  United  States. 

President  Kennedy,  on  his  part,  appears 
to  have  alined  Mexico,  with  only  minor 
reservations,  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  which  is  designed  to 
speed  social  and  economic  development  In 
the  hemisphere. 

The  attitude  of  Mexico  regarding  Cuba 
has  not  changed,  bu^  there  appeared  to  have 
been  little  hope  of  bringing  about  a  change 
even  before  the  talks  had  started. 

Mexico  regards  Cuba's  Socialist  ideology 
as  Incompatible  with  democratic  prin- 
ciples, but  she  has  refused  to  support  meas- 
ures that  would  Isolate  Cuba  from  other 
nations  In  the  hemisphere. 

On  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which  the 
United  States  regards  as  Its  best  long-range 
weapon  for  defeating  any  spread  of  revolu- 
tion by  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
hemisphere,  Mexico  agreed  that  the  plan  "Is 
essentially  a  program  of  mutual  cooperation. 
In  which  the  greater  effort  should  come  pri- 


marily from  the  nation  which  is  seeking  its 
development." 

The  Mexican  statement  Is  expected  to  aid 
the  United  States  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the 
Alliance  as  a  partnership  In  which  self-help. 
rather  than  one-way  aid.  Is  stressed. 

During  the  talks.  Pre:  Ident  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  $20  million  agricultural  loan  to 
Mexico  under  the  Alliance  program. 

The  Presidential  discussions  also  led  to  an 
interim  settlement  of  the  thorny  problem 
over  the  Colorado  River  waters  that  are  used 
to  Irrigate  farmland  In  Mexico.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  take  measures  to  reduce  the 
waters'  high  salt  content,  which  has  ruined 
many   acres  of  Mexican  cotton   land. 

Mr.  Kennedy  also  pledged  to  vise  his  effoi-ts 
to  reduce  trade  barriers  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

Overall,  President  Kennedy  worked  hard 
and  consistently  at  advancing  the  Idea  that 
the  revolutionary  heritage  of  the  United 
States  was  similar  to  that  of  Mexico.  Ob- 
servers viewed  this  approach  as  one  of  the 
factors  that  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  President's  visit. 

VISIT  TO  tombs       < 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  began  their  offi- 
cial day  early  by  Joining  in  the  placing  of 
vereaths  at  the  tombs  of  Mexico's  two  revolu- 
tionary heroes.  Francisco  Madero  and  Venus- 
tlano  Carranza. 

Later,  as  they  entered  the  Basilica  of  Gua- 
dalupe, a  crowd  of  about  5.000  worshipers 
broke  into  applause.  The  Right  Reverend 
Miguel  Darlo  Mlraixda  y  Gomez,  primate  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  welcomed  them  and  later 
led  a  prayer  In  English  for  the  "full  success 
to  all  the  efforts"  made  during  the  Presi- 
dent's visit. 

KXKHXDT    RKTTTSMS   TO    UNITED   8TATBS 

Washikcton,  July  1. — President  Kennedy's 
plane  landed  at  nearby  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  at  6:35  p.m.  today  after  a  4-hotir  flight 
from  Blexlco  City. 

President  Kennedy  dispatched  a  thank -you 
message  expressing  friendship  for  Mexico  to 
President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mattes  while  flying 
back  to  Washlngtc»i. 

He  said  their  talks  would  provide  a  firm 
basis  for  continued  cooperation  between  their 
two  countries.  He  then  added:  "I  came  to 
meet  a  President  and  a  statesman,  I  have 
left  you  as  a  friend.    Viva  Mexico." 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  2.  19621 
First  Ladt  Visits  SuRim  of  Mexico 

Mexico  Cttt,  July  1. — ^Mrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy offered  a  bouquet  of  red  roses  at  the 
shrine  of  the  patron  saint  of  Mexico  today 
and  was  enrolled  Into  the  Roman  Catholic 
order  that  Is  dedicated  to  spretuling  devo- 
tion to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

Five  thousand  worshipers  watched  as 
Mrs.  Kennedy  climbed  the  steps  of  the  huge 
altar  of  the  church  and  knelt  at  the  top 
step  with  the  bouquet  of  roses,  the  official 
flower  of  the  patron  saint. 

She  offered  the  flowers  to  Archbishop 
Miguel  Darlo  Miranda  y  OdmeE  who  was 
celebrating  the  Mass  in  honor  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  their  departure  from 
Mexico. 

The  archbishop  took  the  roses  to  the  altar, 
blessed  them  and  then  selected  three  and 
gave  them  to  the  wife  of  the  President. 
Kissing  the  medal  that  had  been  placed 
about  her  neck,  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  Inducted 
as  a  Dame  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

site     dates    to     1531 

The  shrine  to  Mexico's  patron  saint  was 
built  on  the  site  where,  on  December  9,  1531. 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  said  to  have  appeared 
to  an  Indian  named  Juan  Diego. 

For  a  doubting  bishop  who  demanded 
proof,  Diego  put  into  his  serape  some  roses 
said  to  have  suddenly  bloomed  on  the  bar- 
ren, land.    Wh^en  he  unfolded  the  serape  in 
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front  of  the  bishop  there  were  no  roees  In- 
side, according  to  the  story,  but  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin.  This  picture  Is  displayed  In 
glass  at  the  high  altar  of  the  shrine. 

The  archbishop  addressed  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  wife  as  they  sat  In  a  second- 
row  pew: 

"We  pray  that  all  the  efforts  made  by  all 
of  you  will  bring  understanding.  We  pray 
to  assure  full  success  to  all  the  efforts  made 
In  the  past  few  days  you  have  been  in  the 
capital  of  our  country.  We  pray  for  the 
peoples  of  both  countries  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  hemisphere." 

MEXICANS     CHSES     HZS 

The  visit  to  church  ended  the  2»^  -day  state 
visit  by  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Cries 
of  "Jackie,  Jackie,"  and  "Viva  Jacqueline" 
signaled  the  part  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  had 
played  in  the  happy  capture  of  Mexico's 
capital. 

Mexican  women  were  fascinated  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  wardrobe.  She  changed  her  dress 
several  times  dally  during  her  brief  visit, 
but  only  once  did  she  repeat  her  costume, 
a  white  outfit  she  wore  Friday  and  today. 

There  was  praise  today  for  a  First  Lady, 
who  had  apparently  done  her  homework  up 
for  the  trip.  She  impressed  Dr.  Busebio 
Davalos  Hurtado,  director  of  the  National 
Anthropology  Institute,  with  questions  that 
showed  some  knowledge  of  Mexican  anthro- 
pological history.  In  fact,  after  her  visit  to 
the  mxisevun  she  and  Dr.  Davalos  persuaded 
President  Kennedy  to  break  Into  his  tight 
schedule  and  sneak  away  late  yesterday  af- 
ternoon for  an  unscheduled  tour  of  the  insti- 
tute. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Kennedy's  biggest  success 
with  the  Mexicans  was  her  decision  to  speak 
in  Spanish  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  of 
scholars,   writers,  and   industrialists. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 

the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 

_j    tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TUESDAY,  JULY  3.  UNTIL  NOON 
ON  THURSDAY.  JULY  5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPORTATION  OF  ADULT 
HONEY  BEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8050)  to  amend  the  act 
relating  to  the  importation  of  adult 
honey  bees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  at  12  o'clock  on  Thurs- 
day next,  the  amendments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Proxmire]  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] be  acted  on  xinder  a  30-minute 
limitation  of  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment, 15  minutes  to  a  side;   and  that 


at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  those 
two  amendments,  the  vote  be  taken  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  that  the  honey  bee  bill  will 
not  be  considered  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  will  be  considered 
or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  will  not  be. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  will  be  the 
order  of  business  tomorrow?  I  under- 
stood that  probably  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  would  be  eligible 
for  consideration  tomorrow,  following 
compliance  with  the  3-day  rule,  might 
be  considered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  HEW  bill  wiU 
not  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Instead  of  voting  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  on  Thursday  next  at  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  now  pending,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  in- 
cluding in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  usual  provision  about 
relevancy  to  provisiqSas  :n  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  intended  to  have  such  a  provision 
incorporated  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  when  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
approve  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. For  clarification,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  there  are  to  be  two  yea-and-nay 
votes,  and  1  hour  of  debate,  a  half  hour 
on  each  amendment,  if  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana might  not  come  at  1 :  30  o'clock.  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  there  would 
be  a  full  half  hour  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
and  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  Record,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  to  the  effect  that  30 
minutes  be  allowed  on  each  amendment, 
15  minutes  to  a  side;  to  include  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment,  if  offered;  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  if  offered;  and  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  now  pending;  to 
be  followed  by  a  vote  on  the  bill  itself. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th'^re 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement  which  has  been 
reached,  the  time  will  begin  to  run  at 
noon  on  Thursday ;  and  a  morning  hour 
will  be  held,  if  need  be,  after  the  disix)sal 
of  the  bill,  as  amended,  if  it  is  amended. 
The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consxmt  Aorexment 
Ordered,  That  effective  on  Thursday,  July 
5,  1962,  Immediately  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes, during  the  further  conslderaiton  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8060)  to  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  adult  honeybees. 


debate  on  amendments  by  Senators  Mans- 
nru),  Proxmikx.  and  McCa«tht  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  ma- 
jority leader:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received:  Provided 
further.  That  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  final   passage  of   the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  lt« 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3840)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Carolina  Power  L  Light  Co. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  12154)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


AL  OF  THE  SIGNING 
MORRILL    LAND-GRANT 


THE 
OF 
ACT 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  today  our 
Nation  is  observing  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  all  50  States  a  total  of  70 
universities  and  colleges  benefit  from 
the  provisions  of  that  act. 

Although  the  University  of  Hawaii  at 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  did  not  receive  a  grant 
of  land  such  as  that  provided  for  State 
colleges  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862, 
today  It  is  a  Federal  land-grant  institu- 
tion and  shares  in  the  benefits  from  the 
Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890.  the  Nelson 
Amendment  of  1907.  and  subsequent 
legislation. 

Earlier  this  spring,  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  now  in  its  55th  year,  held  cere- 
monies marking  the  centennial  year  of 
the  Morrill  Act  at  a  convocation. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  was  estab- 
lished in  1907  as  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Pour 
years  later,  in  1911.  the  name  was 
changed  to  the  College  of  Hawaii. 

In  1919,  the  territorial  legislature 
passed  a  bill  creating  the  University  of 
Hawaii  in  1920  and  the  charter  provided 
for  two  colleges.  The  College  of  Hawaii 
became  the  College  of  Applied  Science, 
and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was 
added.  In  1931,  the  legislature  combined 
the  Territorial  Normal  School  with  the 
University  School  of  Education  to  form 
Teachers  College  and  now  the  College  of 
Education. 
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Subsequently,  the  College  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  was  established  in  1946,  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  in 
1949,  the  College  of  General  Studies  in 
1956.  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and 
Nursing  in  1959,  and  the  East-West 
Center  in  1960.  J 

Prior  to  1951.  all  graduate  work  was 
performed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
graduate  division,  but  In  that  year  the 
name  was  changed  aqd  designated  the 
graduate  M:hool. 

The   Hilo   campus   on   the   Island   of 
JIawall.  the  southernmost  island  in  the 
chain,  waf;  opened  in  1V47.    Total  enroll- 
ment on  both  campuses  exceeds  9,000 
students  8.t  the  present  time. 

The  Merrill.  Act  of  1862  provides  for 
the  endov.-ment  of  at  least  one  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college  in  each 
State.  Tliirty  thoasand  acres  of  land  or 
land  scrip  was  offered  each  State  for 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
that  State,  to  be  held  or  sold  to  provide 
for  permiment  endowment  for  one  or 
more  colic  ges  providing  education  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Until  I960.  Hawaii  was  the  only  State 
which  had  not  received  a  grant  under 
the  Morrill  Act  or  under  legislation  in 
lieu  thereof. 

Prior  to  becoming  a  part  of  the  United 
States  in  1898.  Hawaii  was  an  inde- 
pendent (iountry.  Unlike  most  of  the 
States,  our  lands  in  Hawaii  were  not 
initially  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tlius  we  have  never  had  public 
lands  in  Hawaii,  as  this  term  applied  to 
the  West<im  States.  Under  the  treaty 
of  annexation  of  1898.  the  public  lands 
of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  were  ceded  to 
'  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  people  of  Hawaii. 

If  Hawaii  were  to  be  treated  in  similar 
fashion  to  her  sister  States  under  the 
Morrill  Act,  she  would  have  been  entitled 
to  90,000  acres  of  land — 30,000  acres  for 
each  Senator  and  Representative.  But 
such  lands  were  not  available  on  Oahu. 
where  the  Univeisity  of  Hawaii  is  lo- 
cated, or  elsewhere  in  the  eight-island 
State. 

In  the  Hawaii  omnibus  bill  of  1960,  de- 
signed to  amend  relevant  Federal  stat- 
utes so  that  Hawaii  would  be  treated 
on  an  equitable  basis  with  her  sister 
States,  a  section  entitled  "Land-Grant 
College  Aid  "  provided  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6  million  to  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  to  bs  invested  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862. 

Congress  authorized  the  $6  million 
sum  in  lieu  of  a  land  grant  in  1960  but 
only  $2,225,000  was  appropriated  that 
year.  La  >t  year  I  appealed  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  appropri- 
ate $3.775,000 — the  balance  of  the  au- 
thorized funds — for  the  university.  And 
this  was  accomplished.  Today  Hawaii 
is  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  States 
with  respect  to  the  Morrill  Act. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  originally  established  as  a 
land -grant  college  in  1907,  shares  in  this 
federal  program  with  69  other  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 


AlthoUigh  the  University  of  Hawaii 
held  its  centennial  celebration  earlier 
this  year,  I  am  sure  that  today,  July  2. 
1962,  is  appreciatively  and  meaningfully 
commemorated  as  the  centennial  of  that 
historic  act,  authored  by  Congressman 
Justin  Smith  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  pro- 
viding education  for  all  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  learn. 


PAN  AMERICAN  FLIES  lOO.OOOTH 

TRANSATLANTIC  TRIP 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
approximately  8  o'clock  tonight  a  jet 
aircraft  will  depart  from  Idlewild  Inter- 
national Airport,  bound  for  London, 
Frankfurt,  and  points  beyond,  around 
the  world  to  San  Francisco.  This  will 
be  Pan  American  World  Airways'  flight 
No.  2  and  it  will  be  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  it  will  mark  the  100,000th 
time  that  Pan  American  will  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  departure  of  the  100,000th  flight 
from  Pan  Am's  glistening  umbrella - 
shaped  terminal  at  Idlewild  will  be 
vastly  different  from  the  takeoff  of  his- 
tory's first  flight  of  paying  passengers 
across  the  Atlantic  on  Jime  28,  1939. 

On  that  day,  5,000  spectators  cheered 
and  a  brass  band  played  as  22  passengers 
filed  out  on  a  yacht-type  pier  in  Port 
Washington  Bay  in  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  to 
board  the  clipper  Dione.  a  flying  boat 
capable  of  the  then  considerable  cruis- 
ing speed  of  150  miles  per  hour. 

That  plane,  a  Boeing  314,  flew  to 
Marseilles,  via  the  Azores  and  Lisbon, 
in  29  hours,  20  minutes. 

The  jet  clipper  America,  a  600-mile- 
per-hour  Boeing  707  that  can  carry  161 
passengers,  will  be  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  around  the  world  in 
the  same  elapsed  flying  time. 

Since  the  historic  flight  of  the  clipper 
Dixie.  Pan  Am  has  carried  3.590,000  pas- 
sengers across  the  Atlantic  and  now  op- 
erates 204  transatlantic  passenger 
flights  on  clockwork  schedule  every  week. 
The  jet  clipper  America  will  be  flying 
one  of  the  two  roimd- the -world  flights 
Pan  Am  makes  every  day  as  part  of  its 
service  to  114  cities  in  80  lands  around 
the  globe. 

From  New  York  to  London,  it  will  be 
commanded  by  Capt.  Robert  D.  Fordyce 
of  Locust  Valley,  N.Y.  At  London,  Capt. 
Benjamin  S.  Harrell  of  Manhassett,  N.Y., 
will  take  over  the  controls,  taking  flight 
No.  2  as  far  as  Beirut  with  Intermediate 
stops  at  Frankfurt,  Munich,  and  Istan- 
bul. 

Captains  Fordyce  and  Harrell  were 
junior  flight  officers  on  the  June  28,  1939, 
trip.  Their  combined  flight  experience 
equals  the  number  of  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Wright  brothers  first 
flew  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  commend  Pan 
American  for  its  many  pioneering  ac- 
complishments and  feel  certain  that  I 
reflect  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues. 


GOVERNMENT.   POLITICS,   AND 

STUDENTS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  through  the  years  much  has 


been  written  about  the  influence  and  ef- 
fects of  politics  upon  the  functioning  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  politics  has  nothing  but  an 
adver.se  effect  on  government,  molding 
policies  to  its  own  end,  which  is  thought 
always  to  be  selfish. 

Hov/ever,  it  must  be  realized  that,  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  complexity  of  our 
Government,  politics  is  not  only  present 
in  the  Government,  but  essential.  When 
a  country  like  ours  is  governed  by  elected 
repre.sentatives.  politics  is  the  method  by 
which  varying  views  concerning  vital  is- 
sues are  brought  to  light  and  discussed. 
Wherever  there  are  people  to  be  in- 
structed and  informed,  politics  plays  a 
large  part. 

Students  are  expressing  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  are  now  taking  part,  to  a 
great<»r  degree  than  ever,  in  government 
activities  in  their  mimicipalities  and 
States.  Their  interest  is  indicative  of  a 
growing  realization  that  they  will  play 
an  active  part  in  the  events  of  this  criti- 
cal decade. 

Within  recent  weeks  I  have  had  direct 
evidence  of  their  interest.  Each  year  I 
invite  seniors  in  New  Jersey  high  schools 
to  participate  in  a  competition  for  sum- 
mer scholarships  in  my  office.  Judges 
select  the  scholarship  winners  on  the 
basis  of  their  achievements  in  school  and 
community,  together  with  essays  sub- 
mitted by  all  applicants.  The  three  stu- 
dents selected  by  the  judges  spend  2 
weeks  at  my  office  in  Washington  ob- 
serving at  firsthand  the  workings  of 
their  Government. 

This  year,  I  asked  the  students  to  sub- 
mit essays  discussing  the  relationship 
between  students  and  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. I  was  interested  in  see'ng  their 
concept  of  the  role  politics  plays  in  gov- 
ernment and  how  they,  as  students 
would  form  their  own  ideas  and  actively 
work  with  groups  whose  views  they  sup- 
jxjrted. 

Their  respKjnses  were  immediate  and 
most  encouraging.  I  have  discovered 
that  students  do  take  a  grea*  deal  of 
inter(*st  in  government  machinery  at  all 
levels,  and  many  of  the  essays  expressed 
a  desire  for  more  high  school  courses 
dealing  specifically  with  the  functioning 
and  current  problems  of  government. 
More  than  200  seniors  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools  wrote  essays  which  were 
intelligent  and  surprisingly  comprehen- 
sive. 

Judges  must  have  had  a  difficult  time 
in  choosing  the  final  winners.  The  stu- 
dents wrote  seriously,  and  in  some  cases, 
since  they  were  already  active  in  thei? 
communities,  from  experience.  /, 

I  was  once  again  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  here,  in  our  youth,  lies  our 
country's  greatest  resources.  We  must 
do  all  we  can  to  encourage  students  to 
develop  their  talents  and  abilities,  to 
formulate  high  ideals  and  strong  convic- 
tions, and  to  actively  carry  them  out  in 
their  professions  and  their  communities. 
The  final  winners  were  Ronald  Bett- 
auer  of  Teaneck  High  School;  Irvin 
Richter  of  Brldgewater-Raritan  High 
School  in  Somerville ;  and  Ronald  Wein- 
steln  of  Trenton  Central  High  School. 
Their  essays  succinctly  reveal  much 
about  them  as  students  and  Americans. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  essays  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foIio'A's: 
GovraiNMETrr,  Pouncs,  Ain)  the  Student 
(By  Ronald  Bettauer) 

Wbat  will  determine  the  political  future 
of  America?  "It  Is  Just  a  question  of  how 
much  the  people  know,  how  much  they  are 
called  upon  to  do,"  answered  Sam  Raybum. 
It  is  necessary  "to  bring  them  lace  to  face 
with  their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  or  as 
«  p>art  of  a  group  of  citizens,  or  as  a  party, 
and  let  them  know  that  their  responsibility 
right  now  is  terrlOc."  ^  How  are  people 
brought  face  to  face  with  responsibility? 
What  win  motivate  them  to  fulfill  that  re- 
sponsibility? It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
the  people  know.  Kducatlon  is  the  answer. 
Education  can  instill  the  patriotic  sense  of 
national  destiny  in  the  people,  and  It  can 
enable  them  to  reoogniae  their  responsibUlty 
to  society. 

Consequently,  the  primary  political  con- 
cern of  the  student  is  to  educate  himself. 
His  Is  the  task  of  learning  history,  not  just 
of  America,  but  of  the  world.  He  should 
learn  about  the  political  structure  of  his 
society — the  federal,  State,  and  local  units 
of  government.  He  should  be  aware  of  the 
happenings  In  the  world,  and,  moreover,  he 
should  have  a  deep  concern  about  these  hap- 
penings. In  modern  times  diplomacy  based 
on  Ignorance  cannot  succeed.  Therefore,  the 
student  must  first  know  his  Government 
well,  but  also  must  be  Informed  about  other 
contemporary  governmental  systems. 

The  Government's  prime  political  reepon- 
sibiiity  to  the  student  is  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  Government 
Itself.  He  must  receive  the  necessary  train- 
ing In  history,  which  Is  the  foiindatlon  of 
the  present.  Without  doubt,  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  from  Eiu-opean  and  Oriental 
history  as  well  as  from  American  history. 
Political  philosophy  is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  history  course.  These  fields  are  surely 
as  important  to  our  national  destiny  as  are 
thoae  mentioned  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Why  are  they  not  included? 
The  success  of  a  democracy  depends  Just  as 
much  on  an  educated  voting  populace  as  It 
does  on  scientists  and  mathematicians.  The 
proposed  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961  would 
have  been  an  assertion  of  Government  re- 
sponsibility In  fields  of  education  other  than 
science  and  mathematics,  for  the  State  could 
have  determined  the  allotment  of  its  share 
of  the  aid.  However,  as  It  Is,  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  the  responsibility  of 
'  expanding  and  heightening  their  standards 
to  Include  If  not  a  more  extensive,  a  more 
Intensive  program  of  social  studies — a  deeper 
penetration  Into  the  world  situation  today 
and  how  it  became  what  it  is  today,  a  deeper 
penetration  of  the  problems  of  the  United 
States. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  interest  a  person  in 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  Youth  Is  the 
time  to  permanently  dispell  political  apathy, 
national  and  international.  Stimulating 
programs  of  studies  In  the  school  system  are 
the  natural  means  of  preparation  for  the 
voting  populace.  The  school  Is  the  insti- 
tution best  suited  to  give  the  student  the 
power  to  discuss  and  define  Issues  In  the  light 
of  reason  and  to  choose  what  is  best.  It  can 
give  him  an  open  mind,  a  mind  focused  both 
on  reality  and  on  Idealistic  alms. 

Hence,  the  Government,  be  It  local,  State, 
or  Federal  (whichever  has  the  best  facility 
to  do  so),  is  charged  by  the  precepts  of  our 
Republic   to   provide  the   student  with  the 


opportunity  to  l>ecome  educated;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  student,  as  a  future  voter, 
to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
political  structure.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
much  the  people  know.  If  the  populace  is 
educated,  democracy  cannot  fail,  for  educa- 
tion will  instill  in  us  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  show  us  how  to  govern  ourselves  bett. 
Tlxis  is  the  essence  of  the  relation  lietween 
government,  politics,  and  the  student:  the 
student  must  educate  himself  politically  so 
that  he  may  assume  his  position  In  society 
when  the  time  comes,  and  the  Government 
must  provide  the  opportunity  for  him  to  do 
so.  A  aeciire  futiu^  is  the  dividend  of  a 
sound  Investment  that  has  reached  maturity. 
That  Investment  Is  education.  As  President 
Kennedy  said,  "Our  progress  as  a  Nation  can 
be  no  swifter  than  our  progress  In  educa- 
Uon."  » 


Bducation  in  politics  is  Indeed  iine  order 
of  the  day.  education  which  so  molds  the 
spirit,  morals,  and  minds  of  men  that  they 
win  accept  the  responsibilities  of  active  cltl- 
renshlp  is  of  first  lmjx>rtance  In  the  modem 
democracy.  There  Is  none  better  than  the 
practical  and  idealistic  student  to  provide 
the  higher  education  needed  for  free  soci- 
eties. Once  more  the  student,  on  a  new 
scale,  has  the  duty  of  forming  a  more  per- 
fect union,  which  will  Involve  establishing 
Justice,  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and 
securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 


GOVEBKMEWT,  POUCIES.  AlfB  THK  STUDENT 

(By  Irvin  Rlchter) 
In  this  new  mass  society  in  which  we 
live,  the  role  of  govemment^that  complex 
of  institutions  that  have  a  monopoly  of  or- 
ganized force  in  Internal  and  extemai  af- 
fairs— of  necessity  has  changed.  The  state, 
the  organized  political  commurUty.  needs  a 
certain  degree  of  stability  in  the  social  sys- 
tem In  order  to  maintain  Its  own  equilib- 
rium; this  requires  not  only  the  adjustment 
of  conflicting  demands  by  diffo'ent  groups  In 
the  social  and  econonUc  order,  but  also  the 
deliberate  creation  of  social  well-being  de- 
naanded  by  the  new  doctrine  of  equality. 
Thus,  government,  as  the  agent  of  the 
state,  has  been  forced  more  and  more  to 
assume  positive  responsibility  for  the  crea- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth.  In  doing 
so.  It  has  beconie  big  government,  both  in 
scope  and  in  the  numbers  of  those  onployed 
in  carrying  on  Its  responslbiiitles. 

To  keep  government  responsible  and  yet 
effective  places  a  tremendous  strain  both  on 
the  machinery  and  the  personnel  of  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  on  the  alertness  and 
activity  of  the  public.  Tht  democratic  way 
of  political  life  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  its 
rewards  are  great.  No  form  of  government 
Is  simpler  than  that  of  cme  man  ruling  over 
others;  yet  all  history  stands  as  a  record 
of  tile  abuse  of  power  so  concentrated. 
Democracy  req\iires  from  its  citizens  a  level 
of  political  intelligence,  experience,  matu- 
rity, public  spirit,  and  self-restraint  which 
Is  lacking  In  large  parts  of  tlie  world;  and  It 
also  demands  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  In 
finding  solutions  and  developing  the  political 
machinery  appropriate  for  a  system  which 
desires  freedom  and  responsibility.  The 
great  strength  of  democracy  is  that  Its  way 
of  life  fosters  and  encourages  these  very 
qualities. 

Democracy  Is  dependent  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  thic  people  and  It  cannot  operate  suc- 
cessfully unless  they  are  sufficiently  Intelli- 
gent and  educated  to  form  sound  judgments. 
suiBciently  self -disciplined  to  act  with  Integ- 
rity and  honor,  and  free  to  express  their 
own  opinions  and  to  organize  effectively  to 
carry  them  out. 

The  demands  of  this  new  world,  like  the 
demands  of  the  political  community,  are 
first  to  all  demands  that  we  think  and  learn. 
When  It  comes  to  learning  tiirough  the  poli- 
tical community.  Uie  object  is  to  learn  i>ow 
to  be  a  responsible  citizen,  enjoying  liberty 
under  law.  The  freedom  of  the  Individual 
must  be  protected,  but  in  addition  the  citi- 
zen must  grow  In  responsibility  if  our  coun- 
try Is  to  t>ecome  conscious  of  Itself  as  a  part 
of  humanity  and  to  think  hiunanity  in  or- 
der to  organize  it.  Individual  freedom  and 
liberty  under  law  are  not  incompatible,  and 
they  are  both  Indlspenslble. 
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>  "Sam  Rayburn  Takes  a  Look  at  the 
World,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  vol.  LI, 
No.  15,  Oct.  9.  1961.    p.  58. 


*  House  or  Representatives,  87th  Cong..  1st 
sess..  Doc.  No.  92,  "Messenger  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Relative  to  Ameri- 
can Education,"  Peb.  20,  1961.    p.  1. 


GOVEHNMENT.    POUTICS,    AMD   THE   STUDENT 

(By  Ronald  Weinsteln) 
"Oovemment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
anf  for  the  people" — thus  runs  the  descrlp- 
Uon  of  American  government.  For  nearly 
200  years  the  people  tiave  experimented  in 
democracy.  Govenunent  on  local.  State  and 
National  levels  has  grown,  ref armed,  and 
mattired.  The  people  have  grown  In  re- 
sponsibility with  It.  Political  parties  and 
political  activities  have  taken  on  new 
emphasis.  Able  and  clearly  defined  leader- 
ship is  a  necessity  in  today's  world,  for 
our  National  Government  in  ttxe  1960s  is 
in  crisis.  It  faces  domestic  problems  as 
well  as  assaults  from  the  outside  Our  State 
and  local  governments  also  face  urgent  prob- 
lems as  the  United  States  of  America  is  be- 
coming increasingly  urban tased.  Tomorrow's 
citlaens  will  have  to  be  scqualnted  with  tlic 
go%ernment  and  its  problems  as  today's  citi- 
zens must  be.  The  students  of  today  are 
the  voters  and  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Gov- 
ernment, politics,  and  the  student  form  a 
very  Intimate  relation 

The  student  usually  first  learns  of  his  gov- 
ernment In  a  hlRh  Bct>ool  history  course. 
Previous  to  this,  he  may  have  followed  gor- 
ernment  occurrences  In  the  newspapers,  mag- 
azines, television,  or  radio.  An  early  interest 
and  knowledge  of  government  is  Important. 
Although  direct  participation  is,  of  course. 
Impossible,  the  student  can  begin  to  be  ac- 
tive in  other  ways.  Political  rallies  In  school 
create  great  enthusiasm  during  election  cam- 
paigns. ••Oet  Out  and  Vote"  projecta.  such 
as  one  I  directed  in  the  1960  campaign  for 
Key  Club,  inform  the  voter  and  urge,  him  to 
cast  his  ballot.  There  Is  more  the  stxjdent 
can  do  besides  directing  his  attentions  to  the 
excitement  of  elections.  He  can  study  the 
government  by  keeping  In  close  contact  with 
acts  and  measures.  This  past  year  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  interview  over  raxllo  the 
chairman  of  the  charter  commlsslon^n  Tren- 
ton. It  Is  in  ways  like  these  Uiat  a  student 
obtains  a  keener  view  of  the  workings  of 
his  government. 

It  Is  in  high  school,  too,  that  the  voter  of 
tomorrow  first  learns  about  political  parties 
and  Issues.  The  student  finds  that  all  politi- 
cians are  not  the  sly.  money-grabbing  char- 
acters that  are  usually  portrayed  In  books, 
even  though  there  is  much  evidence  In  his- 
tory to  bear  out  this  fact.  Politics  Is  a 
delicate  balance  of  power,  a  game  in  which 
more  than  two  can  play.  Third  parties  and 
other  groups  often  affect  the  march  of  his- 
tory to  a  great  extent.  In  short,  the  student 
becomes  aware  of  many  political  parties, 
many  platforms,  and  numerous  Ideas.  No 
narrow  path  Is  set  for  a  student  to  follow; 
after  studying  what  Is  before  him,  he  Is  free 
to  form  his  own  opinions.  This,  of  course.  Is 
the  way  It  should  be.  But  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  student  never  ceases 
to  be  a  student.  He  will  always  be  learning 
something  new.  Judging  with  different  views, 
and  acting  in  new  manners.  This  allows  for 
great  expansion  in  our  way  of  ttilnklng.  It 
allows  us  to  move  ahead  with  the  times.  It 
makes  our  democratic  form  of  government 
elastic  yet  strong. 

Politics  and  government  are  many  times 
looked  upon  by  the  voters  In  a  lackadaisical 
manner.    They  cast  them  aside  as  being  either 


too  complex  to  understand  or  too  trivial  to 
care  al>out.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility 
to  learn  to  care  about  and  understand  his 
Government  and  Its  polities.  In  an  age  when 
ever  Increfvslng,  vital  decisions  are  being 
made  by  tie  Government,  It  is  Imperative 
that  cltizers  take  an  active  part.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  prepared  to  take  his  proper 
place  In  the  community.  The  student  should 
be  prepared  to  enliven  the  politics  of  his 
area.  What  is  a  student's  ultimate  purpose? 
It  Is  to  serve  his  country^-actlvely  and  wisely. 


URBAN  RENEWAL 

Mr.  WII.LIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  passage  of  more  than 
a  decade  fince  enactment  of  the  urban 
renewal  program,  we  have  perhaps  come 
to  take  it  for  granted.  Yet  the  program 
represents  a  unique  and  brilliant  recon- 
ciliation ol  the  interests  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  Interests  of  those  who  wart 
better  citltjs.  The  program  is.  I  think. 
a  tribute  to  the  resourcefulness  of  our 
country,  and  from  time  to  time  It  Is 
useful  to  contemplate  this  fundamental 
fact. 

On  June  21.  Mr.  William  L.  Slayton. 
Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration, took  the  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  basic  framework  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  In  a  talk  to  the  Prac- 
ticing Law  Institute  In  New  York. 

In  examining  "The  Differences  In 
VlewpointH  of  the  Government  and  the 
Private  Developer,"  Mr.  Slayton  noted 
that— 

The  traditional  relationship  between  pub- 
lic and  private  Interest*  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  Imposition  of  controls  and 
regulations  by  the  public  on  private  enter- 
prise to  prevent  private  enterprise  from 
doing  that  which  the  public  decrees  as  un- 
desirable. In  urban  renewal,  however,  the 
association  is  a  coop>erative  one  In  that  the 
public  agercles  must  work  closely  with  pri- 
vate enterjrlse  to  achieve  the  positive — 
rather  than  negative — goals  established  by 
the  public. 

As  Mr.  Slayton  observes  it  is  this  new 
partnership  in  urban  renewal  that  pro- 
vides the  great  opportunity  "to  experi- 
ment; to  attempt  to  provide  new  ways 
of  urban  living;  to  build  new  kinds  of 
neighborhoods;  and  to  build  good  archi- 
tecture." And  It  might  be  added  that 
urban  reniwal  provides  this  opportunity 
without  replacing  private  enterprise  by 
complete  CJovernment  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Members  of 
this  body  would  find  Mr.  Slayton's  com- 
ments on  this  still  evolving  partnership 
between  the  public  and  private  interests 
both  Illuminating  and  rewarding.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  Mr.  Slayton's 
speech  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  1 1 

Ddtxkxncis  in  ViEWPontTS  or  the  Govern - 

KENT    AMD    THE    PEIVATE    DEVELOPES 

(Remarks  by  William  h.  Slayton.  Commis- 
sioner. Urban  Renewal  Administration, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  at  the 
conference  on  urban  renewal  and  housing, 
presented  by  the  Practicing  Law  Institute. 
Hotel  As  tor.  New  York,  N.Y.,  J\me  21.  1962) 

The  urban  renewal  program  under  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  re- 
lies upon  both  public  activities  and  private 
action  to  achieve  renewal  objectives.    These 


objectives  are  removal  of  slums  tlirough 
either  demolition  or  rehabilitation,  rehous- 
ing of  families  displaced  by  slum  eradication, 
replanning  of  the  renewal  area  to  meet  local 
objectives  and  standards,  and  rebuilding  of 
the  area  by  private  enterprise  in  accordance 
with  the  public  objectives  and  criteria  stated 
In  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

There  are  two  areas  of  major  emphasis  in 
this  process.  The  first  is  the  exercise  of  con- 
trol by  the  public  to  make  sure  that  the 
rebuilding  accomplishes  the  public  objec- 
tives. The  second  is  the  rebuilding  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Thus,  public  direction  and 
private  enterprise  are  linked  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

It  is  a  rather  unique  arrangement  In  that 
the  history  of  public  administration,  associ- 
ation between  public  and  private  activities 
has  been  characterized  by  the  imposition  of 
controls  and  regulations  by  the  public  on 
private  enterprise  to  prevent  private  enter- 
prise from  doing  that  which  the  public  de- 
crees as  undesirable.  In  urban  renewal, 
however,  the  association  is  a  cooperative  one 
In  that  the  public  agencies  must  work 
closely  with  private  enterprise  to  achieve  the 
positive — rather  than  negative — goals  estab- 
lished by  the  public.  This  new  approach  to 
public  administration.  In  the  field  ol  lU  re- 
lationship to  private  enterprise,  has  not 
created  a  standard  operating  procedure  nor 
has  it  been  I  accomplished  with  great  ease. 
It  Is  still  evolving  and  has  not  really  achieved 
a  body  of  experience  that  is  adequate  to 
guide  public  administrators  in  their  dealings 
with  private  enterprise. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  private 
enterprise  has  not  yet  accustomed  itself  to 
this  kind  of  relationship  to  Government.  It 
has  not  fuUy  aljsorbed  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  relationship;  namely,  that  It  is  expected 
to  achieve  objectives — public  objectives — 
which,  in  a  normal  operation,  would  not  be 
major,  motivating  objectives. 

Under  our  system  of  private  enterprise, 
modified  as  It  is  to  achieve  public  objectives, 
the  motivation  of  private  enterprise  is  to 
make  a  profit.  Its  control  Is  the  competi- 
tion of  Its  competitors.  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the  actions  of 
private  enterprise,  frequently  restricts  the 
free  action  of  private  enterprise  to  achieve 
the  public  good.  Thus,  for  example,  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  zoning  ordinance. 
Imposes  limitations  on  the  use  of  land  to 
protect  the  welfare  of  the  city  as  a  whole, 
because  private  enterprise  is  expected,  and 
does,  operate  to  use  land  to  its  best  financial 
advantage.  Its  motivation  is  expected  to  be, 
and  It  is,  to  realize  as  much  profit  as  possible 
from  the  use  of  the  land. 

It  is  this  kind  of  allnement — the  Govern- 
ment establishing  limitations  on  the  activi- 
ties of  private  enterprise — which  has  been 
the  background  of  the  relationship  between 
private  enterprise  and  Government.  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  a  program  that  has 
hopefully  been  viewed  as  a  new  kind  of  re- 
lationship between  private  enterprise  and 
Government.  In  urtwin  renewal  we  have  ap- 
proached the  rebuilding  operation  with  the 
hope  that  a  spirit  of  cooi>eratlon  could  re- 
place the  standard  relationship — one  that 
could  achieve  a  positive  restilt  satisfying  to 
both  Government  and  private  enterprise.  For 
it  is  only  through  this  cooperative  endeavor 
that  we  can  achieve  the  new  forms  of  urban 
living  that  are  so  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  cities. 

We  can  always  retreat  to  the  old  modus 
operandi,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  lose  much 
of  the  hope  that  virban  renewal  now  offers. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  dlsctiss  this  urban 
renewal  program  from  the  standpoint  of 
establishing  a  working  relationship  between 
the.  private  developer  and  the  local  govern- 
ment to  achieve  the  public  objectives  of  the 
urban  renewal  program. 

First  let  me  talk  Just  a  little  al>out  these 
objectives.     Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the 


standard  sulxllvlslon  development  and  with 
the  standard  apartment  house.  With  but  a 
few  exceptions,  they  do  not  evidence  any 
advance  in  site  plan.  llvabUlty.  or  architec- 
ture. It  Is  expensive  for  the  developer  to 
experiment.  If  he  does  not  produce  a  salable 
or  rentable  item,  he  loses  money.  He  Is 
much  wiser  to  stick  to  the  proven  last.  For 
this  he  cannot  be  blamed;  but  at  the  same 
time,  society  loses.  The  consumer's  choice 
Is  limited;  those  with  different  tastes  must 
build  their  own — or  else  accept  that  which 
is  on  the  market.  The  consumer  cannot 
import  a  house  from  Europe  as  he  imports 
a  car. 

In  urban  renewal  our  one  great  oppor- 
tunity is  to  experiment;  to  attempt  to  pro- 
vide new  ways  of  urban  living;  to  build  new 
kinds  of  neighborhoods;  and  to  build  good 
architecture.  The  city  cannot  compete  with 
the  suburbs,  except  in  travel  time,  unless 
It  concentrates  on  rebuilding  areas  that  offer 
greater  attractions  to  a  market  that  now 
resides  in  the  suburbs.  Our  standard  de- 
velopments do  not  offer  such  competitive 
advantages. 

The  question  Is  how  can  we  achieve  this 
better  way  of  building  and  achieve  It  with 
a  private  enterprise  that  has  been  operating 
In  the  standard  development  pattern?  Cities 
can  require  something  new  and  better  in  the 
way  of  development — but  they  cannot 
achieve  it  unless  private  enterprise  can  be 
persuaded  to  build  it.  Thus,  one  must  an- 
alyze what  is  necessary  to  persuade  private 
enterprise. 

Let  me  point  out  that  to  date  the  urban 
renewal  program  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
achieving  its  goals  of  better  design,  better 
site  planning,  better  architecture.  By  and 
large,  developers  have  done  extremely  well 
In  selecting  top  architects  and  In  being  will- 
ing to  experiment  with  new  approaches  to 
design  and  site  plan.  But  if  urban  renewal 
Is  to  achieve  any  volume,  It  miist  begin  to 
rely  on  more  than  a  few  pioneers. 

Let's  examine  this  relationship  between 
public  agency  and  private  developer.  First, 
I  believe  that  In  the  url>an  renewal  program, 
the  city  and  the  private  developer  have  a 
common  ai-ea  of  interest.  But  the  product 
Is  not  a  standard  product.  It  is  a  specialized 
product  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular area  and  to  achieve  a  particular  ob- 
jective. The  city  si>ecifie8  the  objective  and 
the  developer  tries  to  achieve  it.  Only  by 
close  collaboration,  in  an  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual respect,  can  they  achieve  their  objective. 

We  need  a  change  In  attitude.  I  believe,  on 
the  part  of  both.  On  the  public  side,  the 
public  offlclEd  must  look  to  the  buUder  as  a 
responsible,  capable,  and  effective  producer 
of  the  desired  goods.  On  the  other  side,  the 
btUlder  must  recognize  that  he  is  involved  In 
a  program  that  has  well  defined  public  ob- 
jectives. This  Is  not  a  situation  that  Is 
purely  private,  comparable  to  acquiring  land, 
say,  for  a  section  207  rental  hovislng  project. 
The  public  objectives  must  be  achieved,  aud  * 
the  builder  has  to  recogniae  that  he  mxist  7 
amend  tils  procedures  and  adjust  his  opera- 
tions to  make  sure  that  these  objectives  are 
met.  A  builder  who  cannot  fvmctlon  in  this 
manner  should  not  be  a  participant  In  the 
lu-ban  renewal  program. 

Public  officials  must  also  recognize  that  the 
end  result  cannot  be  fully  acliieved  unless 
the  profit  motive  is  adequately  recognized. 
The  public  official  is  not  always  conversant 
with  the  financing  and  developmental  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  builder.  Frequently 
he  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  risk 
capital.  We  must  try  to  further  his  educa- 
tion In  this  respect,  and  refrain  from  putting 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  restrictions  that 
hamper  the  builder  in  achieving  his  expec- 
tation of  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  private  builder  is  not  always  S3mapa- 
thetic  with  the  public  objectives  of  the  pub- 
lic official  nor  does  he  readily  understand 
the  procedures  that  officials  must  follow  in 
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order  to  achieve  tbese  objectives.  The  pri- 
vate bxillder  Is  not  used  to  having  the  direc- 
tor of  the  planning  commission  and  hU  staff 
looking  over  his  shoulder  when  he  prepares 
a  site  plan  or  when  his  architect  prepares  a 
preliminary  plan  for  the  new  structures. 
Nor  la  he  In  the  habit  of  having  his  plan 
reviewed  In  detail  by  a  public  body.  But  this 
review,  this  evaluation — this  constructive 
criticism  from  the  public  body — Is  essential 
In  urban  renewal  projects,  and  the  builder 
should  be  able  to  adjust  himself  accordingly. 
But  I  recognize  that  we  live  in  a  real  world 
and  that  although  we  desire  and  preach  co- 
operation there  are  bound  to  be  differences 
in  viewpoint  between  the  public  agency  and 
the  redeveloper.  Although  the  public  agency 
and  the  redeveloper  may  indicate  that,  in 
broad  general  terms,  they  have  the  same  ob- 
jective, the  realities  of  hard  bargaining  often 
reveal  differences  in  the  approach  to  that  ob- 
jective. 

For  example,  what  about  money?  The  re- 
developer naturally  is  Interested  In  invest- 
ing the  smallest  amount  of  cash  possible  and 
In  maximizing  his  rettirn  on  that  investment. 
To  be  effective,  on  the  other  band,  each 
public  agency  is  going  to  have  to  emphasize 
design.  It  will  want  as  much  amenity  as 
possible  built  into  the  redevelopment  proj- 
ect. It  will  want  the  most  housing  or  best 
commercial  spcw;e  for  the  least  money  in 
terms  of  rents.  These  obviously  are  con- 
trary to  smallest  investment  possible  and 
rparimyin  retvirn.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  strike  a  balance — but  a  balance  that  does 
not  Jeopardize  the  public  objectives.  We 
have  tried  to  achieve  this  balance  by  devis- 
ing financing  methods  for  housing  under 
PHA  that  makes  it  attractive — presumably — 
for  builders  to  build  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  Equity  requirements  are  low 
and  there  is  an  assurance  of  financing  be- 
cause of  the  role  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  if  private  financing  is 
not  available.  This  has  proved  successful  in 
attracting  developers. 

Nevertheless,  some  local  agencies  have 
viewed  their  operations  not  in  terms  of  social 
objectives  but  in  terms  of  real  estate  opera- 
tions— attempting  to  maximize  the  amount 
of  money  obtained  on  the  sale  of  the  land. 
High  land  prices  tend  to  persuade  the  rede- 
veloper to  put  less  money  into  the  building 
and  more  money  into  the  land.  His  mort- 
gage amount  is  pretty  well  determined  by  the 
maximums  set  by  FHA  and  he  has  a  prob- 
lem of  distribution  between  land  and  struc- 
ture. Where  the  public  objective  is  to 
achieve  a  particularly  good  design,  the  de- 
veloper will  have  to  put  relatively  more 
money  into  his  structure  than  he  would 
normally  be  expected  to  do  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  free  and  unpublicly  directed 
market. 

Consequently.  I  personally  feel  that  in 
land  disposition  methods  we  are  far  better 
off  establishing  a  reuse  value  that  is  agreed 
upon  by  FHA.  the  LPA,  and  URA — and  then 
selecting  developers  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
petence and  attractiveness  of  their  design, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  one  single  fac- 
tor— how  much  they  would  pay  for  the  land. 
We  see,  then,  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
public  agency  to  insist  upon  the  kind  of 
standards  that  will  produce  the  best  kind 
of  development.  It  is  also  inctunbent  upon 
the  public  agency  to  recognize  that  (a)  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  operate  with  an  ade- 
quate profit,  and  (b)  If  the  monetary  re- 
quirements are  made  too  stringent,  they  will 
discourage  private  enterprise  from  partici- 
pating. We  must  always  make  sure  that  our 
public  objectives  are  not  compromised,  but 
at  the  same  time  be  sensitive  enough  to  the 
operation  of  the  private  market  to  establish 
realistic  regulations.  Thus,  there  is  no  need 
to  acquire  greater  financial  sectu-ity  than  is 
atwoiutely  necessary  to  make  stire  that  the 
public  interest  is  protected.  For  example,  a 
developer  must  put  up  a  cash  depoeit  before 


he  can  undertake  a  redevelopment  project. 
We  should  not  require  that  such  a  deposit 
be  retained  after  he  has  acquired  the  land, 
for  at  this  time  the  local  public  agency  has 
the  land  Itself  as  security  for  performance 
of  contract  obligations  by  the  redeveloper. 
Nor  should  we  expect  a  developer  to  wait 
paUently  while  the  public  agency  takes  Its 
time  In  performing  the  necessary  functions 
in  making  the  land  available. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  install- 
ment of  site  improvements  that  are  essential 
to  the  project.  I  have  found  that  some 
public  agencies  have  a  very  cavalier  attitude 
toward  such  Items  as  paving  of  streets  and 
Installation  of  sewers — Item*  that  obviously 
are  essential  to  the  functloiVing  of  the  proj- 
ect. A  redeveloper  must  naturally  wait  for 
these  to  be  Installed  before  he  can  begin 
his  construction,  or  in  some  instances,  before 
he  can  start  renting  his  apartments  or  stores. 
Waiting  is  costly  for  the  developer.  It  is 
costly  and  means  that  he  is  not  able  to  use 
his  capital  profitably  during  this  period. 
Tinie  Is  something  that  public  agencies  seem 
more  willing  to  waste  than  does  private 
enterprise. 

Another  difference  in  viewpoint  is  design 
itself.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  feel  that  we  have 
an  urban  renewal  obligation  to  exj)eriment 
in  many  ways  with  new  housing  types,  new 
site  plans,  and  various  financing  techniques. 
We  must  rely  upon  the  private  redeveloper 
to  undertake  these  experiments.  But  the 
builder  is  reluctant,  naturally,  to  risk  his 
money  In  experimenting  with  a  relatively 
untried  new  type  of  housing,  or  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  housing  on  the  site.  He  knows 
also  that  doing  something  different  means 
running  into  more  difficulty  all  along  the 
line.  Consequently,  he  must  be  persuaded — 
and  he  will  not  be  persuaded  If  the  objec- 
tives in  new  design  set  by  the  redevelopment 
agency  becomes  more  difficult  to  achieve  be- 
cause of  obstacles  created  by  other  bureauc- 
racies. 

Thus,  the  private  developer  must  have  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  all  local  public 
officials.  For  instance,  new  ideas  in  design 
generally  mean  something  different  from  the 
standard  controls  found  In  zoning  ordi- 
nances. Whoever  administers  the  zoning 
ordinance  must  have  some  sympathy  for 
the  new  approach.  If  the  developer  Is  to 
stick  his  neck  out,  so  shotild  the  city.  In 
accepting  new  and  different  concepts  from 
those  that  have  governed  city  development 
for  the  past  30  years. 

So  here,  in  recognizing  the  difference  in 
viewpoint  and  working  to  achieve  Its  public 
objectives,  the  public  agency  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  assure  the  developer — who  may 
be  a  reluctant  participant — that  what  Is 
being  proposed  and  sxipported  by  the  local 
public  agency  will  also  receive  all  other 
necessary  governmental  approvals. 

And  certainly  there  Is  a  difference  in  view- 
point on  social  objectives.  The  public 
agency  will  often  feel  strongljr  that  urban 
renewal  should  achieve  certain  basic  social 
objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  developer 
may  be  somewhat  reluctant  to  Jeopardize  his 
investment  in  trying  to  meet  social  objec- 
tives that  have  not  proved  easy  to  achieve. 
Integration  Is  obviously  a  social  objective 
that  may  create  concern  for  the  redeveloper. 
and  yet  its  achievement  Is  essential.  There 
is  an  obligation  on  the  public  agency  to  ac- 
quire all  the  information  possible  and  to 
work  with  the  developer  and  local  groups 
to  make  sure  that  the  public  objectives  are 
understood,  and  that  the  resources  of  the 
entire  community  are  mustered  in  support 
of  these  social  objectives.  Certainly,  we  can- 
not rely  exclusively  upon  the  redeveloper  to 
be  our  social  experimenter. 

Another  difference  in  viewpoint  that  should 
not  be  too  difficult  to  reconcile  but  one  which 
has  damaged  redevelopment  In  the  past  is 
the  question  of  when  community  facilities 


such  as  schools  will  be  built  to  serve  a  rede- 
velopment area.  The  developer  naturally 
wants  to  have  the  school  available  and  op- 
erating when  he  starts  to  rent  or  sell.  The 
school  board  or  the  city,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  takes  the  position  that  It  la  a 
waste  of  public  money  to  build  a  school  until 
large  numbers  of  children  are  clamoring  to 
attend  it.  Here  we  have  the  anomaly  of 
either  <1)  a  housing  development  with  no 
school  or  (2)  a  school  with  no  bousing  de- 
velopment— to  take  the  most  extreme  posi- 
tions. 

Here  I  believe  that  In  the  long  run  the 
viewpoint  of  the  developer  is  In  the  greater 
public  interest  than  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  some  public  agencies. 

In  renewing  our  wornout  slum  areas.  It 
Is  essential  to  establish  a  new  character. 
Families  with  children  must  be  persuaded 
to  move  to  the  project  area.  There  must  be 
strong  attractions.  The  attraction  of  rea- 
sonable rents  and  sales  prices,  locations  and' 
designs  are  basic — but,  insufficient.  Mother 
wants  to  make  sure  that  her  children  will 
have  a  conveniently  located  and  well- 
equipped  school  tp  attend. 

I  think  the  southwest  Washington  rede- 
velopment project  with  Its  Amldun  School 
providos  an  excellent  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  developing  a  new  school  and  a  good 
schoo;  early  In  the  redevelopment  process. 
The  apartments  and  hotises  being  rented 
and  sold  In  the  southwest  area  are  now  ad- 
vertised as  being  within  the  district  of  this 
new  school.  This  has  become  a  selling  point 
by  the  developer  and  has  been  an  Important 
factor  in  making  southwest  Washington  such 
a  success. 

One  other  item  that  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  is  timing.  The  public  agency  Is  natural- 
ly anxious  to  get  construction  underway,  but 
at  times  It  appears  as  though,  even,  with 
the  money  it  may  be  costing  him,  the  re- 
developer is  not  acting  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed.  Here  I  feel  that  the  ap- 
parent difference  in  viewpoint  Is  more  ap- 
parent than  real — for  It  should  be  to  the 
basic  interest  of  both  to  get  construction 
underway  promptly.  The  redeveloper  will 
ordinarily  be  anxious  to  initiate  construc- 
tion However  It  may  in  some  Instances  be 
a  shortrun  benefit  to  the  developer  to  drag 
his  feet  because  he  may  be  busy  elsewhere, 
or  he  may  not  have  the  front  money  avail- 
able immediately  and  so  wishes  a  post- 
ponement. 

Here  I  feel  that  the  developer  cannot  be 
accommodated.  Here  it  is  essential  that  the 
agreement  between  public  agency  and  the 
redeveloper  be  Tery  specific  and  that  the 
penalties  for  nonperformance  or  Inadequate 
performance  be  clearly  stated  and  actually 
Invoked  by  a  public  agency.  We  cannot  per- 
mit developers  to  delay  activities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community's  Interest  In  prompt 
development. 

One  other  difference  In  viewpoint  concerns 
the  kind  of  invc&tor.  I  am  referring  to  the 
public  Interest  in  having  a  long-term  in- 
vestor as  a  redeveloper.  This  Is  In  contrast 
to  the  way  In  which  private  enterprise  nor- 
mally builds  office  buildings  and  housing  de- 
velopments. Our  experience  has  been  with 
the  entrepreneur  developer  who  has  a  small 
amount  of  equity  and  an  Interest  In  using 
that  equity  to  create  a  capital  asset — con- 
structing an  ofBce  building  or  apartment 
house  and  selling  It  for  a  capital  gala  when 
It  Is  providing  sufficient  Income.  This  Is  the 
standard  entrepreneural  operation  and  har- 
crc.ited  most  of  our  postwar  building. 

However,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  city 
and  public  agency  to  have  an  investor  who 
looks  upon  this  investment  as  a  long-term 
Investment.  When  an  Investor  knows  he  is 
going  to  stay  with  It  for  quite  awhile,  he 
will  be  Interested  in  building  better.  In  build- 
ing in  maintenance-free  items,  and  in  de- 
signing more  lasting  atul  attractive  struc- 
tures.    In  short,  his  interest  as  a  long-term 
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Investor  will  tM  more  In  aooord  with  Uu  In- 
terest of  ttui  public  agency. 

I  think  v^e  are  going  through  arani-thing 
of  a  revolution  In  investment  in  redevelop- 
ment and  ihat  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
realities  ol  a  sttuatloa.  Redevelopment 
projects  by  their  very  nature  generally  take 
longer  to  rent  up;  It  takes  some  time  to  build 
up  the  chaiacter  of  an  area.  I  think  that 
some  of  our  early  investors  who  started  out 
as  basic  "ge.-in  get-out"  Investors  have  had 
to  become  of  necessity  long-term  investors. 
They  haven't  been  able  to  get  out  because 
they  haven't  been  able  to  sell  their  property 
for  what  they  would  like  to  make  out  of  It. 
I  think  we  are  now  attracting  the  longer 
term  Investco-.  As  I  meet  with  and  talk 
to  new  developers  coming  Into  urban  re- 
newal, I  find  that  their  interest  seems  to  be 
more  in  the  long  term  rather  than  in  the 
short  term. 

These.  It  seems  to  me,  are  the  basic  dif- 
ferences In  \lewpolnt  between  the  redevel- 
oper and  the  public  agency.  They  are  dif- 
ferences that  shouldn't  be  disturbing,  since 
they  are  only  natural  in  the  way  our  public- 
private  system  works.  On  the  whole  we 
have  been  fortunate  In  attracting  the  kind 
of  deTelopers  we  have.  Basically  their 
wishes  and  objectives  appear  to  be  in  accord 
with  those  of  public  agencies.  Naturally,  in 
the  achievement  of  these  objectives  their 
viewpoints  differ  at  time*  from  Uuit  of  the 
public  agency.  On  the  whole,  however.  I 
think  that  these  differences  have  been  re- 
solved without  compromising  the  objectives 
of  the  public  agency  or  the  objectives  of  the 
renewal  program. 

However,  even  though  the  experience  has 
been  relatlTcly  good  and  we  seem  to  have 
developed  this  new  kind  of  public  adminis- 
tration approach  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  and  private  and  the  way  in 
which  the  public  selects  a  developer,  I  feel 
it  Is  essential  to  continue  to  recognise  that 
there  are  differences  In  viewpoints  and  that 
we  must  be  specific  in  providing  systems 
for  resolving  those  differences. 

We  must  always  keep  tn  mind  what  Hous- 
ing Administrator  Robert  C.  Weaver  recently 
said:  "We  are  ooncemad  not  simply  with 
building  and  investment.  It  is  what  we 
build,  where  we  build,  and  for  whom  we 
bulkl  that  Is  Important.  It  Is  what  we  do 
about  the  communities  we  have  already 
boUt  that  will  sliape  the  opportunities,  the 
living  standards,  and  the  business  growth 
of  the  American  town  and  city." 

No  developer  should  come  Into  the  pro- 
grant  unless  he  really  recognises  that  the 
public  objectives  must  be  achieved.  And  at 
the  same  time  no  public  agency  should  go 
Into  this  program  without  recognizing  that 
certain  elements  are  essential  if  private 
enterprise  Is  to  be  able  to  function  in  Its 
role  In  enabling  the  publk:  agency  to  achieve 
Its  public  objectives. 

President  Kennedy  has  pointed  out  that 
**The  unfinished  busineas  of  our  society  still 
lies  stretching  before  us."  He  was  referring 
to,  among  other  things,  the  great  task  of 
rebuilding  our  cities.  In  this  unfinished 
task  we  need  the  energy,  ingenuity,  and  co- 
operation of  private  enterprise  as  well  as 
public  agencies.  And  It  is  urban  renewal 
that  has  opened  up  ways  of  cooperation,  to 
make  otir  cities  the  centers  of  vigor.  Industry, 
and  culture. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  LOOK  AT  BUY 
AMERICAN  ACT 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3.  1962.  the  Buy  American  Act 
passed  its  29th  birthday.  During  that 
long  span  of  years  the  act  has  been 
amended  only  twice — In  1946  and  in  1949. 
Both  amendments  served  to  clarify  the 
original  purpose  of  the  act  so  that  can- 


gresslonal    intent    has    remained    un- 
changed. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10582,  December  17,  1954, 
the  whole  implementation  of  the  act 
has  been  altered.  This  order  attempted 
to  set  uniform  standards  for  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  Its  most  Important  fea- 
tures are:  First,  the  procuring  agency 
may  give  the  domestic  bidder  a  prefer- 
ence differential  of  6  percent  of  the  for- 
eign bid,  or  10  percent  if  exclusive  of 
applicable  duties  and  all  costs  after 
arrival  in  the  United  States;  second,  ma- 
terials are  considered  foreign  if  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  component  is  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  cost  of  all  compo- 
nents of  the  material.  The  procuring 
agency  (a)  may  reject  any  bid  for  rea- 
sons of  national  interest,  and  (b)  may 
reject  a  foreign  bid  in  any  situation  In 
which  the  domestic  supplier  offering  the 
lowest  price  for  furnishing  the  desired 
materials  undertakes  to  produce  substan- 
tially all  of  such  material  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment.  The  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  areas  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  was  doubled  to  12 
percent  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior In  1955  and  generally  has  been  fol- 
lowed since  that  date. 

Let  me  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
price  differential  under  the  Buy  Ameri- 
can Act  is  too  small  under  present  world 
eooiKmilc  conditions.  Today  our  indus- 
tries must  comply  with  a  host  of  Fed- 
eral acts  which  materially  increase  costs 
of  production  in  comparison  with  such 
costs  for  foreign  industries.  Other  na- 
tions frequently  do  not  have  such 
stringent  laws  as  we  do.  American  wages 
are  four  to  nine  times  more  than  those 
of  our  competitors.  This  more  than 
compensates  for  our  lower  materials  ex- 
penditures. 

Recently,  the  Navy  announced  the 
purchase  of  nearly  $500,000  worUi  of 
German  steel  to  be  used  in  fabrication 
of  our  Polaris  submarines.  This  action 
had  been  approved  by  the  head  of  Naval 
Mato-ial,  Vice  Adm.  George  Beardsley 
and  Adm,  Ralph  K.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.  I  would  not  censor  these  offi- 
cers because  they  rigidly  and  properly 
applied  the  Buy  American  Act  to  this 
purchase  which  had  been  bid  at  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  less  than  competing 
bids  from  U.S.  firms. 

The  reasons  for  the  low  bid  may  be 
a  matter  of  dispute.  But,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  dispute  on  the  need 
to  face  economic  realities  and  to  do  so 
rapidly.  I  think  it  Incumbent  upon  the 
administration  to  raise  the  preference 
differential  to  more  realistic  levels  which 
would  assist  our  own  economy. 

Originally,  the  Buy  American  Act  es- 
tablished a  price  differential  of  25  per- 
cent which  ^^as  adequate  to  p>ermit 
American  firms  to  compete  with  foreign 
businesses  for  Government  contracts. 
When  Executive  Order  No.  10582 — 
1954 — changed  the  differential  as  I  have 
described,  in  many  areas,  the  prob- 
ability of  American  bids  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  foreign  bids  became  vir- 
tually impossible.  Perhaps  with  world 
economic  conditions  of  1954  such  actictfi 
was  necessary,  as  a  temporary  measure 
to   help   foreign  nations  rebuild   their 


economies,  but  today's  situation  is  en- 
tirely differMit.  Our  baluice  of  pay- 
ments is  such  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  \/>  alleviate  it. 

Today  we  have  more  unemployment 
than  most  nations.  Our  annual  growth 
rate  is  below  that  of  any  other  major  in- 
dustrialized nation — ranging  from  8  5  to 
3.1  per  cent — except  the  United  King- 
dom— 2.6  percent.  We  have  become  a 
low-in\'estment  country;  in  relation  to 
the  11  major  industrial  nations,  we 
stand  third  from  the  bottom.  Although 
not  the  primary  consideration,  import 
competition  is  a  significant  factor  in  our 
failure  to  keep  pace  economically  with 
other  nations.  One  segment  of  this 
competition  is  for  goods  purchased  by 
the  Government. 

When  our  Government  purchases 
from  foreign  concerns  with  a  6-percent 
differential,  it  may  seem  that  money  has 
been  saved.  But,  as  studies  have  shown, 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  Although 
the  computations  are  too  complex  to 
cite,  estimates  Indicate  that  the  Federal 
and  State  taxes  alone  on  a  $100,000  order 
would  be  $15,449  or  more  than  twice 
the  so-called  saving  to  the  Grovernment. 
If  one  were  to  trace  through  the  second 
spending  cycle,  the  total  taxes  generated 
amount  to  $36,014  or  a  36-percent  return 
on  the  original  outlay.  Of  course,  I 
realize  that  some  of  this  disparity  would 
be  compensated  for  by  import  duties,  but 
that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a  very 
minor  consideration. 

In  some  industries,  Government  pur- 
chases constitute  50  percent  or  more  of 
total  sales.  Many  are  relatively  small; 
the  hydraulic  turbine  indiistry,  for  ex- 
ample, has  annual  average  domestic 
bookings  over  the  last  10  years  of  about 
$27  million.  Over  the  same  period  the 
Government  has  purchased  about  60  per- 
cent of  their  orders.  Foreign  competi- 
tion became  significant  in  1954  with  the 
promulgation  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10582  lowering  the  differential  from  25 
percent  to  6  percent.  By  1959,  52.78  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  value  of  hydraulic 
turbines  was  awarded  to  foreign  manu- 
factureis.  This  has  meant  hardship  to 
a  small  but  essential  industry  and  to  its 
employees.  Similar  results  could  be 
shown  for  other  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  no  more  than  fair  that 
American  industry  be  granted  a  prefer- 
ence double  that  at  present  in  effect 
under  the  Buy  American  Act;  that  is,  12 
percent  in  general  and  24  percent  for 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
This,  among  other  measures,  should  help 
to  solve  our  unemployment  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  of  labor  surplus.  As  I 
have  indicated,  money  put  to  work 
within  the  United  States  produces  tax 
revenues  for  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. An  average  domestic  manu- 
facturing concern  will  pay  $6,250  Federal 
income  tax  on  a  $100,000  order  or  about 
the  same  as  the  supposed  Government 
saving.  As  shown  previously,  the  aver- 
age $100,000  domestic  sale  eventually  in 
all  Its  cycles  yields  $36,000  in  taxes. 
Spent  abroad,  it  contributes  litUe  to  our 
economy. 

In  oor  serious  unemployment  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  all  possible  measures 
must  be  taken  that  will  help  alleviate 
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the  situation.  Doubling  the  preferential 
on  Government  purchases  of  foreign 
goods  is  one  measure  that  will  help  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  and  will  aid 
in  alleviating  our  balance-of-payment 
deficit.  I  therefore  urge  the  President 
to  use  the  authority  vested  in  his  office 
to  rsdse  the  differential  between  foreign 
and  domestic  bids  on  Goverrunent  con- 
tract purchases  from  6  to  12  percent  and 
even  higher  for  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MORRILL  LAND-GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress has  properly  given  serious  atten- 
tion to  education  needs  in  America  and 
has  some  significant  measures  under 
consideration  such  as  the  one  to  aid 
construction  of  facilities  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  There  have  been 
those,  however,  who  have  thrown  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  in  any 
way  participate  in  educating  the  youth 
of  America.  These  opponents  have  pre- 
dicted some  dark  and  dire  days  ahead 
simply  because  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  help  education  do  something  it 
cannot  do  by  itself. 

In  spite  of  what  these  people  seem 
to  believe,  education  in  America  today 
would  be  qinte  different  if  the  Congress 
had  not  always  recognized  its  respon- 
sibility and  acted  accordingly.  We  can 
go  back  100  years,  to  July  2,  1862,  when 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act.  This  act  granted  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  States  and  the  income 
from  sale  of  these  lands  was  used  to 
endow  and  support  at  least  one  college 
in  each  State.  Were  it  not  for  this  far- 
reaching  action  of  Congress  100  years 
ago,  America  today  would  have  68  less 
colleges  and  universities  for  that  is  the 
number  of  these  so-called  land-grant 
institutions.  Among  the  missing  would 
be  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  System,  University  of 
Wyoming,  and  many,  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  owes  a  debt 
to  our  predecessors  of  100  years  ago  who 
had  the  vision,  the  foresight,  and  the 
fortitude  to  initiate  a  revolution  in 
higher  education  in  America  and  we 
would  be  remiss  if  today  we  did  not  take 
note  of  their  effort  and  acknowledge 
what  was  accomplished. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  vote  I  cast  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  was  one  that  was 
very  difficult  to  cast  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, because  I  believe  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  a  very  dubious  one,  for  the  rea- 
sons that  were  set  out  in  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

However,  I  came  to  the  final  conclu- 
sion that  I  thought  the  conference  report 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  report  we  could 
get  at  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
record  that  was  made  was  a  record  that 
is  perfectly  clear  to  Congress  that  we 


cannot  jxistify  waiting  until  the  11th 
hour  again  for  action  on  the  sugar  quota 
program. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress  it  is 
the  clear  duty  of  the  leadership  of  both 
Houses  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  the  sugar 
quota  matter  up  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  12 
Senators  who  voted  against  the  confer- 
ence report  did  not  have  a  great  deal  to 
support  their  position  and  possibly  cast 
the  sounder  vote. 

However,  it  is  the  old  story  of  resolv- 
ing the  doubts  in  favor  of  the  conference. 
We  must  also  be  realistic  about  the  par- 
liamentary situation  that  confronts  us 
in  the  Senate.  Furthermore,  I  decided 
to  vote  to  support  the  conference  report, 
because  I  was  well  aware  as  were  most 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
amendment  now  offered  by  the  majority 
leader  was  to  be  offered  as  soon  as  the 
conference  report  was  adopted.  It  is  a 
very  appropriate  sweetener  to  the  honey 
bilk  It  is  necessary  to  do  justice  both  to 
Argentina  and  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, as  well  as  justice  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  about  doing 
justice  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to 
the  Republic  of  Argentina.  If  we  had 
adopted  merely  the  conference  report, 
the  allocations  provided  in  the  confer- 
ence report  would  have  given  ample  jus- 
tification to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
to  Argentina  for  deep  resentment  against 
the  United  States.  They  could  charge, 
and  I  think  rightfully,  that  we  followed 
a  discriminatory  policy  against  them, 
which  under  the  circumstances  could  not 
be  justified. 

Further,  I  take  the  Senate  back  a  few 
months,  when  we  were  using  our  good 
offices  and  our  diplomatic  channels  to 
seek  to  bring  the  Dominican  Republic 
into  the  orbit  of  free  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  know  something 
about  those  negotiations.  They  were  not 
easy.  The  moderates  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  who  were  finally  successful  in 
bringing  the  Dominican  Republic  into 
the  orbit  of  the  free  nations  in  this 
hemisphere  had  a  nip-and-tuck  situa- 
tion for  many  weeks.  It  could  have 
gone  either  way.  It  could  very  well  have 
fallen  back  into  the  Trujillo  tyranny,  or 
it  could  have  fallen  into  the  orbit  of  the 
Communists. 

We  owe  much  to  the  patriots  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  the  patriotic 
services  they  rendered  to  freedom  in 
their  own  country  and  the  great  service 
they  rendered  to  freedom  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Some  criticism  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  in  regard  to 
some  statements  that  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  I  think  some  of  those  state- 
ments were  regrettable,  but  they  are 
understandable.  I  do  not  rise  to  object 
to  them  or  to  condone  them.  I  rise  to 
plead  for  understanding  with  regard  to 
what  produced  those  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, the  majority  whip,  for  their  coop- 
eration in  arranging  to  have  imanimous 


consent  for  votes  on  Thursday.  It  so 
happens  that  several  Senators  neces- 
sarily must  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
order  to  be  home  for  appropriate  Fourth 
of  July  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  be  here  tomorrow.  That  has 
been  well  known  for  quite  some  time. 
There  are  times  in  the  Senate  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cancel  trips  in  order  to  pro- 
tect what  we  consider  to  be  parliamen- 
tary rights.  We  have  a  duty  to  be  pres- 
ent. We  are  in  just  such  a  situation  now 
in  the  Senate.  So  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  majority  leader,  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl,  and  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota fMr.  HuifPHREYl.  for  their  cooper- 
ation with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, who  is  speaking  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  also  for  some  other  western 
Senators  who  find  themselves  in  exactly 
the  same  situation. 

I  also  thank  the  minority  leader  I  Mr. 
DirksenI  for  his  cooperation  in  reaching 
this  agreement.  He  does  not  know  that 
I  know,  but  I  also  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland]  for  the  good  service  he  ren- 
dered in  arranging  the  agreement  Just 
reached. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  it  was  nip 
and  tuck  as  to  whether  the  Dominican 
Republic  would  fall  back  into  the  orbit 
of  the  Trujillo  tyranny  or  into  the  orbit 
of  Castro  communism,  or  whether  It 
would  be  saved  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  know  something  about  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations  of  that  time  and  pe- 
riod, for  I.  along  with  other  members  of 
my  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, and  also  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht], 
was  in  frequent  consultations  with  the 
administration  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ments in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
great  service  rendered  at  the  time  by  the 
patriots  for  freedom  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  They  were  constantly  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  lives;  but  they  were 
dedicated  pubhc  servants;  and  in  my 
judgment  they  saved  the  Dominican  Re- 
public for  freedom. 

Therefore,  it  is  understandable — even 
though  today  there  were  some  criticisms 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — that  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
made  some  unkind  expressions  in  regard 
to  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
the  sugar  bill.  for.  after  all.  the  economy 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  in  no  small 
degree  a  sugar  economy;  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Dominican  Republic  as  re- 
gards the  price  paid  for  Dominican  sugar 
and  the  income  they  get  from  sugar  can 
very  well  determine,  in  the  months  ahead, 
whether  the  Dominican  Republic  is  to 
remain  a  free  nation.  When  we  are 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very 
delicate  and  vital  matter,  as  it  affects 
the  future  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  cost  of  whatever  additional  allot- 
ment the  Dominican  Republic  may  re- 
ceive, through  the  wise  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  Mansfield  amendment  to  the  honey- 
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bee  bin  as  the  vehicte  for  doing  greater 
justice  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  will 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  strength- 
ening of  freedom  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Much  tiie  same  can  be  said  about  the 
Argentine.  I  certainly  need  not  refresh 
the  recollection  of  Senators  in  regard 
to  the  turbulence  which  has  occurred 
in  recent  montiis  In  the  Argentine.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  shall  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  there,  too.  and  that  at 
least  we  shall  make  clear  at  all  times 
to  the  Argentine  that  ue  are  willing  to 
do  what  we  can  do  strengthen  the  cause 
of  freedom  there.  But.  Mr.  President, 
not  one  among  us  can  be  certain  about 
what  the  situation  In  the  Argentine  will 
be  12  months  from  now.  Furthermore, 
there  are  other  places  In  Latin  America 
where  that  is  also  true. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  said,  earlier 
today,  during  the  debate,  that  I  would 
be  much  more  inclined  to  favor  the  con- 
ference report  if  it  had  been  more  lim- 
ited to  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  but  that  I  was  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  understand  why  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  was  brought  into  the 
sugar  quotas  and  why  Australia — of  all 
natlMis— should  get  this  premium  price 
handout  from  the  US  Government,  and 
why  the  talk  about  Ireland  crept  into 
the  debate,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed aid  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  the 
major  reason  for  the  development  of 
the  premium  price  sugar  program.  The 
purpose  was  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar  close  to  home — not  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  not  In  Formosa, 
not  in  Australia,  not  in  Ireland,  not  in 
any  of  those  remote  areas.  I  state  quite 
frankly  that  I  think  the  application  of 
the  premium  price  program  for  sugar  to 
those  remote  areas  is  a  misuse  and  an 
abuse  of  the  purpose  and  the  underly- 
ing principles  which  In  the  first  in- 
stance caused  us  to  adopt  the  premium 
price  sugar  quota  program. 

The  basic  reason  for  it  was  to  supply 
the  American  people  with  an  adequate 
amount  of  sugar  In  time  of  war,  when  we 
were  losing  ships  by  the  score.  In  fact. 
we  lost  more  ships  in  our  convoys  than 
the  American  people  yet  know  about. 
The  loss  of  our  convoy  ^ips,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  was 
extenslTC. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  premium-price  pro- 
gram for  sugar — reasons  typical  of  our 
human! tarianism  and  our  charitable  im- 
pulses, although  the  program  has  not 
worked  out  in  the  way  originally  planned, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  countries 
concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  sugar  in- 
terests in  those  countries.  We  believed 
that  this  premlvnn-price  sugar  quota  pro- 
gram might  benefit  the  field  producers 
and  the  mill  producers  of  sugar — in 
other  words,  the  workers,  the  peons,  the 
peasants — and.  yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  in  describing  those  peas- 
ants in  many  parts  of  the  world  I  think 
it  proper  to  use  the  term  "serfs."  figura- 
tively chained  to  the  soil.  We  thought 
our  premium-price  sugar  quota  program 
not  only  would  provide  an  available 
source  of  sugar  for  our  American  diet — 
and  sugar  is  particularly  essential  to  the 


American  diet — but  also  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  render  deserved  eco- 
nomic aid  and  assistance  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers. 

Little  did  we  comprehend,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out  this  afternoon,  that 
these  countries,  through  their  sugar  bar- 
ons, would  continue  to  exploit  the  work- 
ers. irresp>ective  of  the  premium  price 
tliat  we  paid  for  the  sugar.  It  is  a  very 
sad  record  redounding  to  the  everlast- 
ing discredit  of  the  oligarchs  of  Latin 
America  who  are  guilty  of  exploitation 
of  fellow  human  beings,  and  of  being. 
as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  so  in- 
considerate and  inhumane  in  exploiting 
the  people  and  then  depositing  their 
profits  in  Swiss  and  New  York  banks. 
But  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  diplomatic  level. 

That  statement  leads  me  to  the  second 
reason  for  supporting  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  before  I  leave  tonight  to  be 
In  my  home  State,  which  therefore  will 
not  give  me  an  opportunity  tomorrow  to 
present  my  case  in  support  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

I  support  it  because  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  given  the  discretionary 
power  made  available  to  him  under  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  would  give  the 
President  more  discretion  than  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  give  him.  if 
I  were  writing  the  legislative  ticket,  so 
to  speak.  But  I  have  talked  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  this  amendment  I 
do  not  speak  for  him.  but  for  myself, 
when  I  say  that  I  found  his  discussion 
very  helpful  to  me  in  reaching  my  con- 
clusion that  this  is  probably  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  discretion  that  we  will 
be  able  to  give  to  the  President  and  get 
the  congressional  support  we  need  for 
granting  it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  President  that,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  any  hope  of  making 
the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  program  work, 
without  in  any  way  sacrificing  our  obli- 
gations to  maintain  a  system  of  checks 
upon  our  State  Department  and  its  dip- 
lomats, and  upon  the  President  himself. 
I  want  to  urge  that,  within  our  system  of 
checks,  we  lean  in  the  direction  of  giving 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
maximum  amoimt  of  discretion  in  con- 
nection with  just  such  problems  as  this 
one.  More  than  we  may  recognize  at 
first  glance,  Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
making  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram work,  for  it  is  going  to  be  generally 
recognized  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  the  sugar  bill  in  its  present  form, 
as  it  exists  now  that  we  have  approved 
the  conference  report.  Is  far  from  a 
desirable  bill.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it, 
in  my  judgment,  is  that  it  is  more  desir- 
able than  what  we  would  have  had  if  we 
did  not  have  it. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  seeks  to 
give  to  tlie  President  at  least  a  little  lee- 
way, at  least  some  area  for  discretionary 
action  on  his  part.  As  one  who  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  President  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  as 
Senators  may  have  heard  me  say  before, 
all  the  major  proposals  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  can  be  found  in  the 
recommendations     which     the     Latin 


American  Subcommittee  made  to  the  full 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the  time 
the  now  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  member  of  that  committee. 

We  all  worked  very  closely  together 
with  the  then  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  developing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Latin  American  Subcom- 
mittee, based  upon  the  research  studies 
and  reports  made  for  us  by  a  group  of 
scholars  and  experts  on  Latin  America. 
Prom  their  reports  really  came  the  ma- 
jor recommendations  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  as 
I  do  with  respect  to  his  administration 
generally;  but  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  tonight  how  important  it  is 
that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  of  putting  the  Alliance 
for  Prepress  program  in  operation,  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  latitude  for 
negotiation. 

What  I  say  now  is  no  reflection  on  our 
Latin  American  friends,  and  no  criti- 
cism of  them,  but  only  a  recognition  of 
great  differences  between  Latin  Ameri- 
can cultures  and  the  culture  in  the 
United  States;  great  differences  between 
Latin  American  political  norms  and 
pc^itical  norms  in  the  United  States; 
great  differences  between  Latin  Ameri- 
can conceptions  of  negotiability  in  the 
operation  of  government  and  those  of 
negotiability  in  the  administration  of 
government  in  the  United  States. 

These  great  differences  very  often  are 
prone  to  lead  to  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  Latin  American  representa- 
tives around  the  diplomatic  table  or  at 
international  conferences,  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  noncooperative  attitude, 
or,  for  want  of  better  language,  to  hurt 
feelings,  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
the  national  spokesmen,  even  under 
their  democratic  processes,  negotiating 
for  their  government,  and  his  negotia- 
tions becoming  the  word  and  the  bond 
of  his  nation. 

Under  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, we  do  not  grant  as  sweeping  a 
power  to  the  negotiator  for  our  country 
as  they  do  in  Latin  America.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  President,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  goes 
to  a  conference,  such  as  Bogota  Confer- 
ence of  1960,  or  the  Punta  del  Este 
conference  of  this  year,  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  sit  down  and  make  final  com- 
mitments, for  he  has  a  Congress  behind 
him  as  a  check.  His  negotiations  are 
subject,  after  all,  to  the  final  approval  of 
Congress.  He  can  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause he  is  the  President's  spokesman 
at  that  conference. 

So  I  have  found,  in  several  interna- 
tional conferences  that  I  have  attended 
in  Latin  America  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Latin  AmericaJi  Sub- 
committee, that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding — even  downright  mis- 
understanding— on  the  part  of  Latin 
Americans  concerning  the  position  taken 
by  U.S.  representatives. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  feel 
that  we  are  "cagey,"  when  we  are  not 
"cagey"  at  all  when  we  tell  them.  "This 
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is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  because  this  is 
the  limit  of  our  authority,  but  we  are 
satisfied  we  shall  get  approval." 

How  pertinent  that  remark  is  to  what 
happened  at  Bogota  in  1960.  At  the 
Bogota  conference  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  wanted  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlocper],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dillon,  to  give 
them  firm,  final,  and  binding  commit- 
ments. We  could  not  do  it,  because  that 
does  not  happen  to  be  our  system  for 
international  negotiations.  It  is  their 
system.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  about  the 
finality  of  their  commitments,  so  far  as 
the  authority  to  commit  was  concerned. 
We  were  not  in  that  position. 

What  we  must  do,  in  my  judgment,  if 
we  are  to  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
work,  is  to  give  the  maximum  discretion 
to  the  President  we  can  give  under  the 
checks  and  balance  system.  That  is 
what  the  Mansfield  amendment  would 
do. 

I  make  this  statement  tonight  strongly 
urging  the  Senate  to  give  support  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  for  the  two  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned.  I  think  justice 
and  fairness  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  to  Argentina  call  for  it.  I  think 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  have  the  discretion  the 
amendment  seeks  to  vest  in  him. 
Granting  him  that  discretion  I  think  will 
work  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated he  can  be  trusted  with  the  dis- 
cretion which  the  Mansfield  amendment 
would  vest  in  him. 


RECALL  OP  NONCOMBAT  TROOPS 
FROM  EUROPE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  gratified  to  learn  yesterday 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
given  orders  for  the  recall  from  Europe 
of  7,500  noncombat  support  troops,  and 
that  a  much  larger  long-term  withdraw- 
al is  imder  consideration. 

I  have  long  been  puzzled  by  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  get  more 
divisions  and  other  fighting  manpower 
out  of  the  number  of^f^ailable  troops. 
As  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  lag  far  behind 
the  Soviets  and  the  West  Germans  in  the 
utilization  of  available  manpower  and 
the  one  big  reason  is  that  we  have  em- 
ployed fighting  men  in  positions  that 
coxild  well  be  filled  by  civilians.  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  making 
a  full  scale  study  of  this  situation. 
This  indicates  that  the  very  serious 
problem  has  been  recognized  and  that 
efforts  are  vmderway  to  solve  it. 

I  might  add  that  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  also  been  making  a  study 
of  this  problem,  and  we  have  been  kept 
advised  of  preliminary  actions  by  the 
Army  and  the  Defense  Department. 
However,  since  the  ofiBcial  studies  will 
not  be  completed  for  some  several 
months  I  will  not  attempt  to  comment 


on   the   problem  or   possible   definitive 
solutions  until  that  time. 

In  view  of  my  interest  in  and  concern 
over  this  problem,  which  are  long  stand- 
ing, and  because  of  the  preliminary  con- 
clusions developed  by  my  subcommittee. 
I  was  encouraged  in  May  of  this  year 
to  receive  reports  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  planned  to  recall  approxi- 
mately 40.000  noncombat  troops  from 
Europe.  It  may  be  recalled  that  I  com- 
mented upon  this  development  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  on  May  4.  1962,  at 
which  time  I  noted  that  we  had  been 
advised  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  studies  were  already  in  progress  to 
identify  these  categories  of  military  posi- 
tions which  could  appropriately  be 
assigned  to  civilian  personnel. 

As  I  pointed  out  then,  the  release  of 
military  personnel  from  essentially  civil- 
ian tasks  would  have  several  beneficial 
results.  First,  it  would  result  in  greater 
economy  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  would 
result  in  a  better  utilization  of  our  mili- 
tary manpower.  Second,  it  would  permit 
the  use  of  the  recalled  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  our  combat 
strength  and  aid  us  in  reaching  the 
16-division  goal.  Third,  it  would  help 
stem  the  outflow  of  American  dollars 
and  thus  assist  in  reducing  our  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments. 

I  have  also  been  advised  that  replace- 
ments of  the  withdrawn  troops  will  be, 
for  the  most  part,  by  civilian  personnel. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  move  in  consonance 
with  my  oft-expressed  conviction  of  the 
desirability  of  substituting  civilians  for 
the  military  in  essentially  civilian 
occupations. 

Following  my  address  to  the  Senate  of 
May  4,  in  which  I  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  recall  of  noncombat  support  man- 
power was  desirable,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Roswell  Gilpatric,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  state  that  he  had  read 
my  remarks  with  "great  interest  and  ap- 
preciation." Then  he  asserted  that  pos- 
sible steps  to  reduce  the  imbalance  of  our 
payments  without  impairing  the  eflBcien- 
cy  of  our  combat  forces  were  being 
studied,  including  the  possible  recall  of 
noncombat  troops  and  the  improved 
rotation  of  other  support  forces.  Mr. 
Gilpatric  closed  his  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  yotir  strong 
view  that  we  must  make  more  efficient  use 
of  available  manpower.  Secretary  McNamara 
and  I,  and  all  responsible  officials  In  the 
military  departments,  share  this  view  com- 
pletely. A  constructive  public  statement  on 
this  matter,  such  as  the  one  you  have  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  gives  considerable 
encouragement  to  us  and  Increases  our  deter- 
mination to  find  better  ways  of  meeting  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
learn  that  this  attitude  is  being  trans- 
lated into  concrete  action,  as  shown  by 
the  recall  of  these  7,500  troops.  There 
is  no  point  In  issuing  draft  calls  beyond 
our  actual  needs  when  the  available 
trained  manpower  Is  already  in  uniform 
but  Is  being  utilized,  in  all  too  many  In- 
stances, for  the  discharge  of  noncombat 
and  essentially  civilian  functions. 


I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  re- 
port that  the  recall  of  the  7,500  troops 
could  be  effected  without  weakening  or 
reducing  the  strength  of  our  combat 
forces.  This  confirms  my  prior  convic- 
tions. Considering  the  large  additional 
number  of  troops  which  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  same  or  similar  types  of 
support  activities,  I  believe  that  a  sub- 
stantial larger  number  can  be  recalled 
in  the  future.  The  sooner  we  do  this  and 
the  sooner  these  troops  are  moved  into 
combat  or  direct  combat  support  billets, 
the  greater  will  be  our  state  of  prepared- 
ness. 

I  state  again,  as  I  did  on  May  4.,  that 
I  do  not  advocate  that  we  shirk  any  of 
our  obligations  or  commitments  to  our 
NATO  allies.  I  merely  recommend  that 
we  find  a  better  and  more  economical 
way  to  do  the  job  and  that,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  of  both  money  and  man- 
power, we  take  every  available  step  to 
insure  that  military  manp>ower  Is  re- 
leased from  support,  supply,  and  logistic 
functions  which  can  properly  and  appro- 
priately be  performed  by  civilian  F>er- 
sonnel.  In  commending  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  first  steps  which  it 
has  taken  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem, I  again  urge  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  continue  to  give  it  the  high  and 
urgent  priority  which  Its  importance  de- 
mands and  merits. 

I  am  confident  that  40,000  troops,  as 
originally  mentioned,  or  perhajjs  even 
more,  can  be  taken  out  of  Western  Eu- 
rope without  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
pairing or  weakening  In  any  manner  the 
military  striking  power  of  our  forces  or 
of  forces  allied  with  ours. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanlmoiis  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION INTRODUCED 

An  additional  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  tune, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  JAVTT8: 

S.  3498.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  striking  of 
certain  medals  at  the  U.S.  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia for  outstanding  civilian  achievement: 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  equal  opportunities  re- 
quirement of  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilijums  of 
New  Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above 
Joint  resolution,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


SUSPENSION  OP  THE  EQUAL  TIME 
PROVISION  OP  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  relating  to 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 
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The  joint  resolution  would  do  three 
things:  1 1 

First,  It  would  suspend  the  equal  op- 
portunity or  equal  time  requirement  of 
the  Communications  Act  for  the  1964 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Second,  It  would  suspend  the  equal 
time  requirement  for  the  1962  congres- 
sional and  gubernatorial  campaigns. 

Third,  It  would  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  on  the  1962 
and  1964  campaigns,  the  advisability  of 
suspending  or  repealing  or  modifying  the 
equal  time  requirement  for  future  cam- 
paigns, and  the  need  for  establishing 
standards  with  respect  to  any  change  In 
section  315.  v 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  briefly  describe  the  purpose 
of  this  Joint  resolution.  It  seems  to  me 
there  Is  no  (luestion  that  section  315  has 
created  dlflflcultles  for  television  and  ra- 
dio broadcjisters  In  making  adequate 
time  available  to  major  candidates  for 
public  ofHce.  which  has  made  it  difficult 
for  broadcasters  to  adequately  cover  the 
Issues  and  candidates  during  election 
campaigns.  The  broadcaster  faces  the 
problem  of  being  forced  by  law  to  de- 
vote substantial  amounts  of  expensive 
time  to  all  manner  of  fringe  candidates 
If  he  gives  time  to  the  major  candidates. 
Thus  a  broadcaster  cannot  be  blamed  for 
giving  little  or  no  free  time  to  anyone. 
This  surely  does  not  advance  the  cause 
of  public  enlightenment  and  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

In  1959  section  315  was  amended  to 
exclude  nev/s  broadcasts,  news  Inter- 
views, and  documentaries  from  the  equal 
time  provision  and  In  1960  the  provision 
was  suspended  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. I  believe  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  public  gained  considerably  from 
those  actions,  and  that  the  broadcasters 
by  and  large  used  their  new  discretion 
fairly  and  with  good  judgment. 

Nevertheltjss,  since  the  communica- 
tions media  occupies  such  an  essential 
role  in  today's  election  process.  I  believe 
It  Is  extremely  important  that  Congress 
act  with  caution  and  restraint  In  Its 
consideration  of  section  315,  and  only 
after  careful  study  of  the  actual  effects 
of  any  modification. 

I  think  It  would  be  unwise  to  repeal 
section  315  cince  and  for  all,  without  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  long-range 
Implications,  and  without  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  questions  and  problems 
that  might  arise  from  such  action. 

For  example,  by  repealing  section  315 
we  would  hope  It  would  result  In  greater 
coverage  of  political  campaigns  and  the 
allocation  of  more  time  to  major  candi- 
dates, but  we  do  not  know  that  this  would 
necessarily  or  always  be  the  case.  We 
do  not  really  know  that  it  is  section  315 
which  has  created  the  Inadequate  cover- 
age or  whether  economic  or  other  factors 
are  Involved.  Furthermore,  I  doubt  we 
can  generalize  at  this  time  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign coverage  to  congressional  and 
other  campaigns  for  public  office.  A 
presidential  election  is  without  question 
a  "great  show"  which  has  wide  appeal 
to  viewers  and  listeners.    Who  would  not 


want  to  cover  an  event  like  that?  But 
can  we  be  sure  that  substantial  amounts 
of  additional  time  would  be  devoted  to 
congressional  and  gubernatorial  elec- 
tions If  section  315  did  not  stand  in  the 
way?  This  Is  but  one  question  that 
arises. 

We  would  hope  that  broadcasters 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  wisely  be- 
tween major  candidates  and  the  obvi- 
ously marginal  and  fringe  candidates, 
but  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  that 
this  would  be  the  case.  And  we  do  not 
at  present  have  any  guidelines  on  this 
question. 

With  respect  to  the  major  candidates 
themselves,  we  would  hope  that,  having 
granted  the  repeal,  broadcasters  would 
always  treat  the  candidates  with  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  as  they  are  now 
required  by  law  to  do,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  this  would  forever  be  true. 

I  mention  these  uncertainties,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  believe  that  section 
315  provides  some  very  important  safe- 
guards which  go  to  the  root  of  the  elec- 
tion process  in  the  electronic  age  of  to- 
day. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  think  suspen- 
sion of  section  315  as  the  need  arises, 
rather  than  outright  repeal,  would  be 
the  wiser  course.  It  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  compelling  periodic  review 
and  analysis  of  how  well  the  suspension 
is  working  out  in  actuality. 

Second,  It  seems  to  me  that,  at  the 
beginning  especially.  It  Is  most  Impor- 
tant to  proceed  on  an  experimental 
basis,  and  provide  a  mechanism  for 
evaluating  the  practical,  and  philosoph- 
ical implications  involved  in  any  modi- 
fication of  section  315,  and  for  studying 
what  guidelines  or  codes  of  conduct  may 
be  necessary  for  the  future. 

The  Joint  resolution  I  have  Introduced 
would  suspend  the  equal  time  require- 
ment for  the  1964  presidential  campaign, 
as  the  President  has  recommended. 

In  addition.  It  would  suspend  the  re- 
quirement for  the  1962  congressional 
and  gubernatorial  campaigns,  and  direct 
the  FCC  to  study  the  effect  of  that 
suspension  and  the  advisability  of  ex- 
tending It  In  the  future. 

The  Commission  would  have  the  ben- 
efit of  using  the  1962  congressional  and 
gubernatorial  campaigns  as  a  test  tube 
In  which  to  explore  some  the  questions 
I  earlier  raised. 

The  joint  resolution  wovild  require  the 
Commission  to  report  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
December  31,  1963,  with  respect  to  the 
1962  congressional  and  gubernatorial 
campaigns,  so  that  Congress  would  have 
time  to  consider  the  findings  and  take 
whatever  action  may  be  appropriate  in 
time  for  the  1964  election  campaigns. 
The  Commission  would  also  be  able  to 
study  what  guidelines  may  be  necessary 
in  the  event  It  believed  continued  sus- 
pension or  repeal  or  modification  of  sec- 
tion 315  to  be  desirable. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  think  Congress 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
take  action  which  would  both  enable 
broadcasters  to  serve  the  public  more 
adequately  in  election  campaigns  and 
also  protect  the  rights  of  all  genuine 
candidates  for  public  office. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  209)  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  equal  oppor- 
tunities requirement  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
LiAics  of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  CARROLL  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Anderson  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1962— ADDI- 
TIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  27,  1962.  the  names  of 
Senators  Boccs,  Carlson,  Pm-BRiCHT, 
Hart,  Humphrey,  Kefauver,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, McGee,  Pell,  Proxmire,  Wiley, 
Yarborough,  McCarthy,  Netjbercer,  and 
Sjcth  of  Massachusetts,  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3477) 
to  promote  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  a  program  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  further  developing  their  pro- 
grams of  general  university  extension 
education,  introduced  by  Mr.  Morsb  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  June  27, 
1962.' 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  2,  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  1969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  to  provide  for  supplemental 
air  carriers,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  3062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soli  Bank 
Act  so  aa  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate,  July  2,  1962: 

Tenkessek  Vallet   Aitthoeitt 

Frank  E.  Smith,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
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Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  tbe  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  May  18,  1W3.  vice 
Herbert  Darls  Vogel,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  2.  1962: 

DcTAaTMKirr  of  9tatk 

William  H.  Onick,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Ambassadors 

Charles  Edward  Rhetts,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Liberia. 

William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Sudan. 

Leonard  Unger,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofllcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos. 

Diplomatic  awd  Po»ei6n  Service 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
Indicated : 

To   be  career   ministers 
Samuel  D.  Berger.  of  New  York. 
Edmund  A.  Gulllon.  of  Kentucky. 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand,  of  Illinois. 
John  D.  Jemegan,  of  Callf<»nia. 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas. 
Robert  McClintock.  of  California. 
Frederick  E.  NolUng.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  Palmer  2d,  of  California. 
G.  Frederick  Relnhardt,  of  California. 
William  M.  Rountree,  of  Maryland. 
Roy  Richard  Ru bottom,  Jr.,  of  Texas. 
John  W.  TuthlU,  of  Illlnots. 
William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  J.  Hodge  Alves,  rector,  the  Falls 
Church,  of  Palls  Church,  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  loving  and  holy  Father, 
who  has  made  all  men  aind  all  things. 
We  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  good  land 
in  which  we  live;  and  for  all  its  free- 
doms. Make  us  wise  and  loyal  enough 
to  preserve  them.  Make  us  humble  and 
gracious  enough  to  share  them.  Bless 
us,  our  Nation,  and  these  sons  of  our 
Nation  who  serve  before  Thee  in  this 
House.  Make  them  conscious  of  the 
glorious  re«)onsibility  and  opportunity 
that  is  theirs.  Guide  them  this  day  and 
every  day;  and  grant  that  they  may  ever 
look  unto  Thee  and  And  strength.  Keep 
them  in  remernbrance  of  that  noble  band 
who,  186  years  ago,  "risked  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honors" 
for  this  dream  that  has  become  America. 
May  we  ever  look  unto  Him  whom  our 
forefathers  revered,  Jesus,  who  maketh 
us  to  recognize  the  eternal  worth  of  every 
man.     Amen. 


MKOCO'S  STAKE  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  If 
there  is  an  American  citizen  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  border  to  border  who  is  not 
personally  experiencing  a  warm  glow  of 
pride  and  gratification  at  the  tumultuous 
reception  given  our  President  and  the 
First  Lady  by  our  neighbors,  the  people 
of  Mexico. 

Certainly,  the  cordiality  of  this  recep- 
tion and  the  evidence  of  public  good  will 
are  a  reflection  of  the  kind  of  friendship 
and  good  neighborliness  which  should 
exist.  I  am  sure,  this  feeling  is  fully 
reciprocated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Certainly,  as  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out.  there  is  a  revolution  going 
on  today  against  poverty.  I  only  hope 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  understand 
that  in  fomenting  this  revolution  against 
poverty  through  foreign  aid  the  United 
States  has  been  undermining  our  finan- 
cial strength.  I  hope  other  nations  and 
we  ourselves  appreciate  what  a  stake  the 
world  has  in  America  and  the  stability 
and  soundness  of  the  American  dollar 
and  our  financial  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Ls  to  succeed — and  I  certainly  hope 
it  will — our  foreign  assistance  programs 
must  be  limited  to  areas  such  as  Mexico 
where  the  seeds  of  prosperity  wUl  fall 
on  fertile  and  friendly  soil.  We  cannot 
spend  ourselves  into  economic  weakness 
and  at  the  same  time  achieve  prosperity 
of  others.  I  would  cut  out  all  aid  to  the 
Cwnmunists  and  unfriendly  nations  and 
concentrate  on  friendly  nations  such  as 
Mexico. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Saturday,  June  30,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  ACT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  remarks 
made  today  by  various  Members  of  the 
House  regarding  the  anniversary  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act  may  be  assem- 
bled at  one  point  in  the  Record,  in  con- 
secutive order.  Furthermore,  the  sug- 
gestion was  just  made  to  me  that  all 
Members  may  have  permission  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  had  a  special  order 
on  this  subject.  Various  Members  asked 
me  to  yield  to  them  on  the  subject,  but 
in  view  of  the  request  that  my  friend 
just  made,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  own  remarks  may  follow  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  that  all 
Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  his 
remarks  should  precede  those  of  all  of 
the  rest  of  us,  and  I  trust  he  will  amend 
his  request  in  that  regard. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  remarks  follow 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
and  that  all  others  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  extend  their  remarks  following  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  withdi'aw  his  request? 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARI.IAMKI«TART     DfQXmT 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parU- 
amentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  view  of  the  colloquy 
that  just  took  place  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  just  what  position  does 
that  place  those  Members  that  have  al- 
ready been  recognized  in  regard  to  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  connection  with 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, concurred  in  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  they  will  all  be  carried 
in  the  Record  together  in  chronological 
order. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  Speaker  for 
that  explanation. 


1962 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
LOCAL  INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
great  difllculties  being  experienced  by 
State  and  local  units  of  government  in 
obtaining  the  tax  revenues  needed  by 
them  to  discharge  their  essential  respon- 
sibilities. An  Increasing  number  of  local 
units  of  government  have  turned  or  are 
turning  to  one  form  or  another  of  in- 
come taxation  in  order  to  meet  their 
needs.  The  harrassed  local  taxpayer  is 
beset  on  every  side  by  taxes  of  nearly 
every  description.  The  price  of  civiliza- 
tion is  high  and  getting  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  would,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  provide  relief  for  the  tax- 
payer and  an  improved  opportunity  for 
other  units  of  government  to  seek  tax 
sources  so  badly  needed  by  them. 

My  bill,  designated  as  H.R.  12388. 
would  provide  a  credit  against  Federal 
income  tax  for  State  and  local  income 
taxes  paid  during  the  taxable  year.  If 
H.R.  12388  is  enacted,  the  Federal  tax 
liability  of  individual  taxpayers  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  State 
or  local  income  tax  paid  by  them. 

In  order  to  protect  Federal  revenues 
and  to  avoid  encouraging  the  enactment 
of  unreasonably  high  State  and  local  in- 
come tax  levies,  the  maximum  reduction 
permitted  under  my  bill  is  5  percent  of 
the  individual  Federal  income  tax  liabil- 
ity. 
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Under  present  tax  laws  individual  tax- 
payers who  :temize  their  deductions  are 
permitted  tc  deduct  any  State  or  local 
tax  payment,  from  their  Income  before 
calculating  their  Federal  tax  liability. 

However,  this  provision  does  not  ade- 
quately reccgnize  either  the  needs  of 
hard-pressec  local  units  of  government 
or  the  flnaricial  pressure  on  the  local 
taxpayer. 

In  the  flr.jt  place,  not  all  taxpayers 
itemize  their  deductions.  Many  of  them, 
particularly  ^Jiose  of  low  or  moderate  in- 
come, who  lire  subject  to  withholding, 
take  advantage  of  the  optional  standard 
deduction  instead  of  itemizing  their 
deductions.  Those  who  utilize  the  op- 
tional standard  deduction  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  deductibility  of  State 
or  local  tax  payments. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  tax  saving 
flowing  from  a  deduction  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  citizens  tax  bracket  and 
may  not  be  large.  Those  taxpayers  who 
do  itemize  tlieir  deductions  reduce  their 
Federal  Income  tax  liability  by  an 
amount  equiil  to  the  State  or  local  tax 
payment  multiplied  by  the  percentage 
rate  applicable  to  their  particular  Fed- 
eral tax  bracket.  The  largest  number 
of  taxpayers  are  In  the  20-percent 
bracket.  Tlieir  saving,  under  present 
law,  is  therefore  only  20  i>ercent  of  their 
State  or  local  tax  pa^mient. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  a  Federal  income 
tax  credit  v/ould  reduce  their  Federal 
tax  liability  by  the  entire  amount  of 
State  or  lociil  income  tax  paid  by  them 
up  to  the  limit  of  5  percent  of  Federal 
tax  liability  provided  In  my  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  lately  about  a  Federal  tax 
reduction  either  now  or  next  year.  I 
believe  that  any  tax  reduction  enacted 
by  this  Comrress  should  include  within 
it  the  princ  pies  of  my  bill  introduced 
today.  Elnac  tment  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  I  have  pro- 
posed would  provide  a  tax  reduction 
which  has  teen  estimated  by  the  pro- 
fessional staiT  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Re\  enue  Taxation  at  $750  mil- 
jlion.  It  would  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  combining  meaningful  tax 
reduction  with  an  opportunity  for  States 
and  local  governments  to  place  their 
own  revenue  system  upon  a  sounder 
foundation. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

'  Mr.  BYFlNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  a;.k  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requi^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  :;hat  it  hus  been  announced 
that  the  other  body  today  will  start  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  passed  this  House 
on  March  15.  H.R.  10606.  One  of  the 
Important  provisions  of  that  legislation 
was  the  continuation  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  under  a  new  provision  inserted 
a  year  or  so  ago  whereby  we  would  pro- 
vide aid  for  dependent  children  in  the 
event  the  husband  or  the  breadwinner 


was  in  the  home.  That  provision  ex- 
pired June  30,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  60,277  families  were  re- 
ceiving aid  under  this  provision.  These 
families  included  217,000  children.  The 
Federal  program  to  aid  these  children 
expired  last  Saturday  night.  Until  H.R. 
10606  is  enacted  there  will  be  no  provi- 
sion for  these  people. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  certain  Members 
of  the  other  body  are  delaying  and  may 
prevent  the  enactment  of  the  bill  by 
their  efforts  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  to  carry 
the  King-Anderson  medical  care  pro- 
posal. 

If  aid  to  the  unfortunate  dependent 
children  is  delayed  or  denied,  these 
children  and  their  families  will  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  the  Senators  who  are 
now  trying  to  pull  what  they  think  is  a 
"fast  one"  with  respect  to  the  King-An- 
derson bill. 

If  the  other  body  insists  on  putting  the 
so-called  King -Anderson  amendment  on 
this  bill  they  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  killing  the  aid  to  dependent  children. 
I  am  convinced  that  with  that  amend- 
ment the  bill  will  be  dead.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
I.  for  one,  will  not  be  blackmailed  by 
this  kind  of  operation  in  the  other  body. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11158,  the  mass  trans- 
portation bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board,  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mCREASENQ  GRATUITY  ON 
DISCHARGE  OF  PRISONERS 

The  Cl?rk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  11017) 
to  amend  section  4281,  title  18.  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  from  $30 
to  $100  the  amount  of  grratuity  which 
may  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prisoners  discharged  from  im- 
prisonment or  released  on  parole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  discussed  this 
proposed  legislation  with  Mr.  Bennett, 


head  of  the  Federal  Prisons  System.  In 
my  discussion  with  him  he  informed  me 
that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  increase  paid  to 
prisoners  being  released  is  from  $30  to 
$100,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Prisons  System  to  ask  for  any  in- 
crease in  their  budget  for  fiscal  1963. 
On  the  basis  of  that  assurance  by  Mr. 
Bennett  I  withdraw  my  reservation  and 
endorse  ihe  legislation. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes also  that  it  is  permissive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7^d  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ^n  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4281,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  "30"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figxire  "100". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Re.s.  68)  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  week  commencing  October  1. 
1961,  as  "National  Public  Works  Week." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  correctly  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  verbatim  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  on  a  previous 
occasion  this  year;  and  if  so  why  is  this 
resolution  on  the  Consent  Calendar  to- 
day? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
gentleman  is  correct;  the  House  passed 
legislation  of  this  type  recently  and  sent 
it  over  to  the  Senate.  If  the  gentleman 
will  notice  the  report,  he  will  see  that 
we  were  accurate  in  what  we  did  but  the 
other  body  sent  this  resolution  over, 
thought  that  we  should  take  their  res- 
olution, but  it  carries  a  date  of  October 
1.  1961.  We  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  to  amend  it  so  that  the  date  will  be 
October  14,  1962.  The  error  was  theirs, 
not  ours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  a  matter  of 
correcting  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.    ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  public  work  facilities  and  services 
are  of  vital  Importance  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  units  of  government  are  responsible 
for  and  must  design,  build,  operate  and 
maintain  the  highway,  water  supply,  sewage 
and  refuse  disposal  systems,  public  build- 
ings and  other  structures  and  facilities  essen- 
tial to  serve  the  citizens  of  our  country,  and 

Wheretis  such  facilities  and  services  could 
not  be  provided  without  the  dedicated  efforts 
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of  the  public  works  engineers  and  adminis- 
trators of  tills  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  ability  of  governmental  agen- 
cies to  attract  and  retain  competent  p)ersonfl 
to  provide  said  facilities  and  services  In  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible,  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  p>eople's  attitude  toward 
their  public  servants,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
citizens  and  civic  leaders  of  this  country  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  public 
works  needs  and  programs  of  their  respec- 
tive communities:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolxxd  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  seven-day  period  com- 
mencing October  1,  1961,  as  "National  Pub- 
lic Works  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  celebrate  such  week 
with  activities  and  ceremonies  paying  tribute 
to  the  public  works  engineers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  Nation  and  the  important  work 
which  they  perform. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "October  1. 
1961,"  and  insert  'October  14,  1962." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed . 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  conunencing  October  14.  1962,  as 
•National  Public  Works  Week."  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


(b)  Section  3497  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  tJS.C.  264) . 

(c)  Section  3498  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  US  C.  265). 

(d)  Section  3499  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  X3S.C.  268) . 

(e)  Section  3500  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  US.C.  269). 

(f)  Section  3502  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
(31  use.  254,  271). 

(g)  Section  3504  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  US.C.  266,  272) . 

(h)  Section  3566  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  US.C.  280) . 

(1)  Section  3557  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U£.C.  282) . 

(J)  Section  3559  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  284) . 

(k)  Section  3560  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  US.C.  285) . 

(1)  Section  3561  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  286) . 

(m)  Act  of  February  20,  1895  (ch.  105,  28 
Stat.  673;  31  US.C.  262,  283) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  STATUTES 
RELATING  TO  MINTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2130)  to 
repeal  certain  obsolete  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  mints  and  assay  ofiBces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8495  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  261),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3495.  The  different  mints  and  assay 
offices  shall  be — 

"First.  The  mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Philadelphia. 

"Second.  The  mint  of  the  United  States  at 
Denver. 

"Third.  The  United  States  assay  office  at 
Nev7  York. 

"Fourth.  The  United  States  assay  office  at 
San  Francisco." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3558  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  283),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3558.  The  business  of  the  United 
States  assay  office  at  San  Francisco  shall  be  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  assay  office 
at  New  York,  except  that  no  gold  or  sliver 
shall  be  refined.  The  Officer  In  Charge  shall 
be  allowed  the  amount  of  necessary  and  bona 
fide  wastage  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  but  not  to  exceed  that  pro- 
vided for  the  melter  and  refiner  In  section 
3542  of  this  title,  for  wastage  Incurred  in  the 
casting  of  fine  gold  and  silver  bars.  Such 
wastage  allowance  shall  not  apply  to  deposit 
operations." 

Sec.  3.  The  following  obsolete  provisions  of 
law  are  repealed: 

(a)  Section  344  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.8.C.  252). 


trict  In  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  Is  Included  at  the  time  such  director- 
ship Is  added  and  which  does  not  then  In- 
clude five  or  more  States,  may  fl«  the  com- 
mencement and  the  duration,  which  shall 
not  exceed  two  years,  of  the  Initial  term  of 
any  directorship  so  added,  and  may  fill  any 
such  initial  term  by  appointment:  Provided, 
That  (1)  any  directorship  added  pursuant 
to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Board,  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  as  repre- 
senting the  members  located  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico.  (2)  such  desig- 
nation of  such  directorship  shall  not  be 
changed,  and  (3)  such  directorship  shall  au- 
tomatically cease  to  exist  if  and  when  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  ceases  to  be 
Included  Ln  such  district." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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-JPUERTO     RICO     REPRESENTATION 
ON  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 

The  Caerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10383) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico  the  same  treat- 
ment as  a  State  in  the  election  of  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  directors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  SF)eaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  notice  there  are  no 
departmental  reports  carried  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  Normally  we  require  this 
be  done.  I  wonder  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  omission. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  agencies  involved 
have  approved  the  bill,  and  although 
they  were  not  inserted  in  the  report,  the 
agencies  did  approve  it. 

Mr,  FORD.  I  do  know  the  agency 
did  testify.  It  is,  however,  very  helpful 
if  we  can  have  statements  from  the  var- 
ious departments  in  the  committee  re- 
port unless  there  is  some  time  problem. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Hereafter  I  am  sure  we  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
testimony  in  the  hearings  and  it  is  noted 
in  the  repKjrt,  I  will  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
do  urge  that  all  conunittees  hereafter 
print  the  departmental  report  where 
possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended,  li  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  said  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'States'  or 
'State'  as  used  In  this  section  shall  mean  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Board,  by  regulation  or  otherwise,  may 
add  an  additional  elective  directorship  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  of  any  dls- 


ALLOY  OF  THE  1-CENT  PIECE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (UH.  11310' 
to  amend  section  3515  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  in  the  alloy 
of  the  1-cent  piece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reaervlnn; 
the  right  to  object,  will  this  provide  for 
a  heavier  or  lighter  penny? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  relate  to 
the  weight  of  the  coin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  changing  the 
weight  of  the  material  which  goes  into 
the  penny,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  using  a  differ- 
ent metal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  so  I  renew  my  ques- 
tion: Is  it  going  to  be  heavier  or  lighter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  change  Involved 
will  be  very  small,  not  enough  to  afTect 
the  value  or  the  weight  of  the  penny. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  3515  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (81  US.C.  317).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  alloy  of  the 
1-cent  piece  shall  be  95  percentum  of  copper 
and  5  per  centum  of  zinc." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  after  line  0,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  and  second  sentences  of 
section  3552  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  US.C.  369),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  'medals  and  proof  coins'  and 
inserting  'medals,  proof  coins,  and  uncircu- 
lated coins'  In  lieu  thereof." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  SUB- 
MERGED LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4860) 
to  place  certain  submerged  lands  within 


the  Jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virrin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKLR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDER.'5EN  of  Minnesota.  Re- 
serving the  riglit  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  this  is  one  of  the  bills  which  is 
slated  for  act:on  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  later  today.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  opposition  to  the 
bill  on  either  s:de  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKI5R.  If  there  were  no  op- 
position to  this  bill  it  would  come  off  the 
list  if  passed  by  unanlmou.s  con.'^ent. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  Of  Minnesota.  I 
would  have  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
opposition  before  expressing  myself  and 
speaking  under  my  re.servation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  as  far  as  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  the  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, there  i?;  no  opposition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAK2R.  la  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  followTs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Comrress  asstmbled.  That  (a)  all 
lands  permaneiitly  or  periodically  covered 
by  tidal  waters  ap  to  but  not  above  the  line 
of  mean  high  tlUe  and  seaward  to  a  line  three 
geographical  mnes  distant  from  the  coast- 
lines of  Guam,  tfie  Virgin  Islands,  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  modi- 
fled  by  accretion,  erosion,  and  reliction. 
Including  filled  In.  made,  or  reclaimed  lands 
which  were  formerly  permanently  or  periodi- 
cally covered  ty  tidal  waters,  are  hereby 
placed  under  tbe  control  of  the  government 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  American 
Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  be  adminis- 
tered In  trust  :or  th«  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people  thereof.  Such  control  and  adminis- 
tration shall  ni)t.  in  tihe  case  of  American 
Samoa,  be  so  exercised  as  to  Interfere  with 
rights  In  the  la  ids  aforesaid  and  the  waters 
overlying  the  same  existing  under  and  recog- 
nized by  the  customs  ot  the  Samoan  people. 

(b)  No  lease,  license,  or  permit  shall  be 
granted,  and  no  other  Interest  or  right  shall 
be  created,  by  any  governments  aforesaid 
with  respect  to  land  placed  under  Its  control 
by  subsection  (lO  of  this  section  for  a  period 
of  more  than  ten  years  except  that,  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  period  may  be  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

(c)  The  President  U  authorized  to  with- 
draw from  the  cX)ntrol  of  any  of  the  gm'ern- 
ments  aforesaid  any  or  all  of  the  lands  placed 

"finder  its  control  by  aubsectlon   (a)   of  this 
section. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
the  use,  development,  improvement,  or  con- 
trol by  or  under  the  coustltutional  authority 
of  the  United  States  of  the  lands  referred  to 
In  subsection  a)  of  this  section  and  the 
waters  overlying  such  Ihnds  for  purposes  of 
navigation. 

8»c.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  the  governments  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islaruls.  cvnd  American  Samoa,  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  haws  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion with  the  United  States  over  parties 
found,  acts  performed,  and  offenses  commit- 
ted on  projjerty  iwned,  reserved,  or  controlled 
by  the  United  States  in  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  but  no  person 
who  has  been  placed  hi  Jeopardy  of  punish- 
ment under  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 


States  shall  l>e  put  In  jeopardy  of  punish- 
ment under  the  laws  of  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  or  American  Sa- 
moa, as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  the 
same  offense,  and  no  person  who  has  been 
placed  In  Jeopardy  of  punishment  under  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  government  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam,  or  American  Somoa.  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  put  In  Jeopardy  of 
punishment  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  same  offense. 

(b)  No  person  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  shall,  by  reason  of  this 
section,  be  subject  to  the  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  governments  aforesaid  with  re- 
spect to  any  offense  for  which  the  punish- 
ment under  the  laws  of  the  government 
concerned  can  exceed  a  fine  of  $300  or  impris- 
onment for  more  than  thirty  days  or  both. 

(c)  None  of  the  governments  aforesaid 
shall  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction  under  this 
section  in  any  case  in  which  its  civil  law  is 
In  conflict  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  hereby  disclaims 
any  right,  title,  or  Interest  which  It  may  have 
In  any  land  In  Guam  solely  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  a  person  In  possession  of  such 
land  on  or  before  December  10,  1898,  to  have 
perfected  his  title  to  such  land  on  or  before 
such  date. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
(a)  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  all  lands  permanently  or  periodi- 
cally covered  by  tidal  waters  up  to  but  not 
above  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  and  sea- 
ward to  a  line  three  geographical  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coastlines  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  as  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  modlfled  by  accretion,  ero- 
sion, and  reliction,  including  fllled-ln,  made, 
or  reclaimed  lands  which  were  formerly, 
permanently,  or  periodically  covered  by  tidal 
waters,  are  hereby  conveyed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  admin- 
istered In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  thereof. 

"(b)  There  are  excepted  from  the  trans- 
fer made  by  subsection   (a)    hereof — 

"(1)  all  deposits  of  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals,  but  the  term  "minerals"  shall  not 
Include  sand  and  gravel; 

"(lV4p.all  lands  adjacent  to  property  owned 
by  theUnited  Suites  above  the  line  of  mean 
high  tide; 

"(ill)  all  lands  acqiUred  by  the  United 
States  by  eminent  domain  proceedings,  pur- 
chase, exchange,  or  gift; 

"(iv)   all  lands  filled  in.  built  up,  or  other- 
wise reclaimed  by  the  United  States  for  Its 
•  own  use; 

"(v)  all  lands  containing  structures  and 
improvements  constructed  by  the  United 
States: 

"(vi)  all  lands  that  have  heretofore  been 
determined  by  the  President  or  tiie  Congress 
to  be  of  such  scientific,  scenic,  or  historic 
character  as  to  warrant  preservation  and 
administration  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as 
amended  and  supplemented;  and 

"(vU)  all  lands  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  one  hundred  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act : 

Provided,  That  upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  President  may,  without  re- 
imbursement or  with  such  reimbursement 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  convey  all 
right.  tiUe,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  any  of  the  lands  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (11).  (111).  (Iv),  (V),  (vl),  and  (vil) 
of  this  subsection  to  the  goverrunent  of 
Guam,  the  VUgln  Islands,  or  American  Sa- 
moa, as  the  case  may  be,  if  such  land  is  no 
longer  needed  by  ths  United  States. 


"SBC.  2.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
Executive  Order  Nvmibered  8683,  of  Febru- 
ary 14,  1941,  which  established  the  naval 
defensive  sea  area  and  naval  airspace  reser- 
vation around  and  over  the  island  of  Guam, 
as  amended  by  Executive  Order  Numbered 
8729,  of  Aplrl  2,  1941,  or  the  right  of  the 
President  to  establish  other  naval  defensive 
sea  areas  and  naval  airspace  reservations 
when  deemed  necessary  for  national  defense. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
use,  development.  Improvement,  or  control 
by  or  under  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  transferred 
by  section  1  hereof,  and  the  navigable  waters 
overlying  such  lands,  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  or  flood  control  or  the  produc- 
tion of  power,  or  be  construed  as  the  re- 
lease or  relinquishment  ol  any  rights  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  or 
Improve  navigation,  or  to  provide  for  flood 
control,  or  the  production  of  power. 

(c)  The  United  States  retains  all  its  navi- 
gational servitude  and  rights  In  and  powers 
of  regulation  and  control  of  the  lands  .con- 
veyed by  section  1  hereof,  and  the  navigable 
waters  overl3rlng  such  lands,  for  the  consti- 
tutional purposes  of  commerce,  navigation, 
national  defense,  and  International  affairs, 
all  of  which  shall  be  paramount  to,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  include,  proprietary  rights 
of  ownership,  or  the  rights  of  management, 
administration,  leasing,  use,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  and  natural  resources 
which  are  .•specifically  conveyed  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
American  Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section,  the  governments  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  have  conciurent  Juris- 
diction with  the  United  States  over  piu-tles 
found,  acts  performed,  and  offenses  com- 
mitted on  property  owned,  reserved,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  in  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  A 
Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on  the 
merits  under  the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa  shall  be  a  bar 
to  any  prosecution  \inder  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  for  the  same  act  or 
acts,  and  a  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prose- 
cution under  the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa  for  the  same  act 
or  acts. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection,  (a)  of  this  section,  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  exclude  from  the 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the  government 
Guam  persons  found,  acts  performed,  and 
offenses  committed  on  the  property  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  such  extent  and 
In  such  circumstances  as  he  finds  required 
In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense. 

"(c)  The  government  of  Guam  shall  exer- 
cise Its  concmrent  Jurisdiction  over  persons 
subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  pursuant  to  agreements  concluded 
from  time  to  time  between  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Sbc.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  31  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(68  Stat.  497,  510)  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  property  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  22, 
1936  (4fl  Stat.  1807,  1808)  Is  hereby  con- 
veyed to  such  government:  Provided,  That 
with  respect  to  lands  and  other  properties 
which  on  the  date  of  this  Act  are  designated 
pursuant  to  law  for  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
Buch  lands  and  properties  shall  retain   the 
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l«ffftl  tUtua  Moordwl  th«m  tmm«<U»tely  prior 
to  th«  enactment  of  this  Act.' 

"Sac.  S.  Subaeetion  (b>  oT  mcUod  M  oT 
the  Or«&ntc  Act  of  Guam  (M  Stat.  SM,  30S) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  All  other  property,  real  and  per- 
■onal.  owned  by  the  United  Statee  In  Ouam, 
not  reserved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  is  hereby  conveyed 
to  the  government  of  Ouam,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
and  the  legislature  shall  have  authority,  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  may  be  Imposed 
upon  its  acts  by  this  Act  or  subsequent  Acts 
of  the  Congress,  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
such  property,  real  and  personal,  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  deem  desirable.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosse«l 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  and  my- 

^self  may  extend  Bur  remarks  at  this  point 

in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  HJl.  4860  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  bill,  but  it  Is  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  our  offshore 
areas — Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa — that  I  think  Mem- 
bers should  have  an  opportiuiity  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

When  we  passed  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act  back  in  1953.  we  overlooked  our  off- 
shore areas.  We  failed  to  give  their 
governments  the  power  to  control  the 
submerged  lands  which  surround  them, 
to  exploit  such  resources  as  are  there, 
and  to  provide  for  their  development. 
In  a  way,  the  submerged  lands  off  the 
coasts  of  these  little  islands  are  more 
important  to  their  people  than  the  sub- 
merged lands  off  our  coasts  are  to  us 
statesiders.  We  still  have  lots  of  land 
within  our  continental  limits  in  which  to 
expand.  But  the  only  way  that  Guam  or 
Samoa  or  the  Virgin  Islands  can  find 
more  land  is  to  make  it,  to  build  It  up 
along  their  coasts. 

This  has  been  happening.  The  new 
Jet  airstrip  in  American  Samoa,  for  in- 
stance, is  partly  built  on  filled  land.  In 
the  Virgin  Islands,  industrial  plants  are 
being  built  on  reclaimed  soil.  And  in 
Guam,  there  are  portions  of  what  is  now 
fast  land  that  not  many  years  ago  were 
submerged. 

Our  failure  10  years  ago  to  cover  these 
three  areas  in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  over 
land  titles,  particularly  in  Guam.  It  has 
also  led  to  a  stagnation  in  potential  de- 
velopment there  that  ought  not  to  exist 
and  has  no  need  to  exist. 

In  all  three  of  these  areas  fllled-in 
lahd  and  built-up  land  is  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance.  But  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
ruled  that  there  is  no  local  authority 
that  can  lease  or  sell  submerged  land  so 
that  it  can  be  fliled  in  or  built  up.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  even  authority  in  any 
of  the  downtown  departments  in  Wash- 
Inirton  to  sell  or  lease  submerged  land. 
For  anyone  to  get  permission  to  reclaim 


submerged  land,  he  would  have  to  oome 
to  Congress.  Although  we  have  tended 
to  such  business  a  few  times  before.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  Congress  has 
more  important  things  to  do  than  take 
care  of  work  of  this  sort.  I  think  we 
can  also  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  that 
can  be  hEindled  by  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture with  a  lot  more  knowledge  of  local 
needs  than  it  can  be  by  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This.  then,  is  the  first  thing  that  H.R. 
4860  does.  It  vests  in  the  governments 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa  title  to  their  submerged 
lands,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  writ- 
ten into  the  committee's  amendment  to 
the  bill.  These  exceptions  will.  I  believe, 
fully  protect  the  Federal  interests. 
First,  even  though  it  is  doubtful  that 
there  are  any  mineral  values  of  any  con- 
sequence in  any  of  these  areas,  the 
amended  bill  reserves  whatever  minerals 
there  are  to  the  United  States.  Second. 
it  preserves  to  the  United  States  sub- 
merged land  immediately  adjacent  to 
shoreline  property  which  the  United 
States  owns.  Third,  it  saves  any  land 
which  the  United  States  may  have  ac- 
quired by  purchase  or  which  it  has  Itself 
reclaimed  for  its  own  use  or  which  con- 
tains structures  and  improvements  which 
the  Government  owns.  Fourth,  it  re- 
serves any  offshore  land  which  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  administers — a  pro- 
vision of  importance  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Finally.  It  gives  the 
President  a  period  of  120  days  during 
which  to  designate  any  lands  which  he 
thinks  should  be  preserved  and  which 
are  not  otherwise  covered  by  the  other 
exceptions.  The  amended  bill  also 
makes  it  clear  that  it  shall  not  affect 
naval  defense  air  and  sea  reservations 
or  the  United  States  own  right  to  develop 
and  control  development  of  the  offshore 
lands  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  will 
make  clear  the  purpose  of  sections  1  and 
2  of  the  amended  bill.  Section  3  deals 
with  matters  of  legislative  jurisdiction 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  the  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Territories,  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  For  myself,  how- 
ever, and  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  want  to  recommend 
passage  of  H.R.  4860. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  recommending  passage  of  HJl. 
4860.  He  has  already  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  sections  1  and  2  of  the 
amended  bill  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa.  I 
want  to  discuss  briefly  the  importance 
of  section  3. 

Two  of  the  three  areas  that  I  have 
just  mentioned — the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam — are  vmincorporated  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  third — Amer- 
ican Samoa — is  still  in  the  status  of  a 
possession.  The  p)eople  of  the  first  two 
are  American  citizens  while  the  Samoan 
people  are  American  nationals;  that  is, 
people  who  owe  and  acknowledge  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  but  have  not 
been  accorded  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship. 

I  regard  section  3  of  H.R.  4860  as  an- 
other step — an  important  step — in  the 


progress  of  the  people  of  these  Islands 
toward  full  self-government.  Its  enact- 
ment will  remove  a  cloud  on  the  Juris- 
diction of  their  legislatures  and  courts 
by  making  it  clear  that  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  of  these  three  areas  apply 
to  all  people  living  there  except  as  Con- 
gress provides  otherwise. 

Notwithstanding  its  status  as  an  unin- 
corporated territory,  Guam  has  had 
somewhat  the  same  problem  that  exists 
in  the  States  with  respect  to  the  juris- 
diction of  its  legislature  and  Its  courts 
over  acts  committed  on  land  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  The  same  prob- 
lem exists  on  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
American  Samoa,  but  it  is  of  particular 
importance  on  Guam  because  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  area  directly  controlled  by 
the  United  States  there  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  about  half  of  its  popula- 
tion is  military  and  half  of  it  is  civilian. 

This  problem  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  by  Judge  Paul  D.  Shriver 
while  he  was  employed  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  special  consultant  on  territorial 
affairs.  Judge  Shriver.  I  should  explain, 
has  been  apr>ointed  by  the  President  to 
an  8-year  term  as  judge  of  Uie  U.S. 
district  court  on  Guam,  an  office  which 
he  had  also  held  before  he  became  the 
committee's  consultant.  He  was  and  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  territorial 
problems,  and  his  advice  to  us  was  well 
tendered  and  well  taken. 

He  pointed  out  to  us.  tis  examples  of 
the  sort  of  problem  that  can  arise,  two 
murder  cases  which  occurred  there: 


A  taxi  fare  was  taken  by  the  driver  to  a 
war-dog  cemetery  in  Guam  which  had  been 
reserved  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Organic  Act.  There  he  struck  her  with  a 
tire  Iron,  placed  her  In  the  trunk  of  the  taxi- 
cab,  drove  Into  a  civilian  area  and  threw  her 
over  a  cliff.  If  the  deceased  bad  died  in  the 
war-dog  cemetery  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Government  of  Guam  would 
have  had  Jurisdiction  to  prosecute  him  for 
mxirder  as  was  done.  As  the  Judge  In  this 
case,  both  the  attorney  general  of  Guam  and 
the  U.S.  attorney  shared  my  concern  as  to 
Jurisdiction.  Because  of  some  evidence  in 
the  case  I  held  that  the  deceased  was  alive 
when  she  was  driven  off  the  reservation. 

Shortly  after  the  above  case  a  man  lying 
on  a  beach  with  a  woman  companion  was 
mtirdered  and  the  woman  seriously  injured. 
The  accused  was  prosecuted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  but  if  the  beach  was  below 
the  high  water  mark  the  land  would  have 
been  owned  by  the  United  States  and  pos- 
sibly under  its  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

These,  of  course,  are  dramatic  illustra- 
tions of  the  sort  of  problem  that  exists 
in  these  islands.  But  we  need  not  dwell 
on  the  dramatic.  The  thread  runs 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  the  law. 
There  is  question,  for  instance,  whether 
Guam's  conditional  sales  contracts  laws 
are  applicable  on  the  military  reserva- 
tions there — whether  people  residing  on 
these  reservations  have  residence  for 
marriage  and  divorce  purposes — whether 
the  Guamanian  laws  on  libel  and  slander 
are  in  force — what  the  law  of  workmen's 
compensation  is — and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
And  there  is  the  equally  intriguing  ques- 
tion of  what  law  is  applicable  if  Guam's 
is  not. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point. 
I  merely  want  to  repeat  that  Guam's 
population  is  divided  about  half  and  half 
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between  the  milltanr  and  ttae  local 
grtmps.  Uiat  a  very  lanre  proportion  of 
the  area  of  Guam  is  in  Federal  reserva- 
tions, and  that,  as  is  obvious,  it  is  im- 
portant to  all  people  on  Ouam.  whetlier 
military  or  civilian,  to  know  more  pre- 
cisely where  they  stand  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  those  that  I  have  Just 
mentioned  than  they  can  now  know. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  there  was  no 
disagreement  within  the  committee  on 
the  desirability  of  clearing  up  this  facet 
of  the  law  so  that  logLslaturcs  and  liti- 
gants and  courts  can  all  know  where  they 
stand.  Ttie  only  problem  that  we  en- 
countered was  an  initial  overcautious- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department 
which  at  first  seemed  to  feel — though 
their  witnesses  testified  to  the  contrary 
when  questioned  closely — that  vesting 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  such  subjects 
as  these  in  the  local  legislature  might. 
for  some  unknown  reason,  lead  to  se- 
curity problems.  We  overcame  this 
problem,  and  the  Navy  Department  has 
concurred  in  our  solution,  by  allowing 
the  President  to  withdraw  from  Guam  s 
Jurisdiction  at  any  time  any  subject 
viuch  he  finds  necessary  for  rea.sons  of 
national  defense.  The  same  question 
did  not  arise  in  the  cases  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  so  there 
was  no  need  for  such  a  power  to  exclude 
these  areas. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  problem,  of  ex- 
clusive Federal  jurisdiction  in  the  three 
areas  is  .somewhat  .similar  to  the  prob- 
lea  in  the  States.  It  is.  but  fortunately 
the  solution  is  a  simpler  one  In  the  case 
of  the  territories  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
First,  the  territorial  legislatures  and 
couita  are  creatures  of  Congress,  where- 
as the  legislatures  and  courts  of  the 
States  are  their  own  creatures.  Hence 
a  Jurisdictiona?  proWem  which  could  be 
solved  in  a  State  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween it  and  the  United  States  can  be 
solved  In  the  case  of  the  territories  by  a 
simple  act  of  Congress.  In  the  second 
place,  in  the  territories  tiiere  are  not 
^-nearly  the  multiplicity  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, each  with  Its  own  Individual  prob- 
lems and  attitudes,  that  there  are  in  the 
States.  Hence  we  need  not  be  con- 
cerned, as  we  would  have  to  be  con- 
cerned on  the  mainland,  with  being  sure 
that  each  and  every  individuai  problem 
is  scrutinized  and  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  recom- 
mend enactment  of  H.R.  4860. 


ELEPHANT    BUTTE    AND    CABAIXO 
RESERVOIR  AREAS.  N.  MEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  46)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration of  basic  public  recreation 
facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte  and 
Caballo  Reservoir  Areas.  N.  Mex..  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  since  this 
bin  is  scheduled  for  consideration  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th'e  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRIDOS   AT   CAPS    RATTERAS   NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORB.  N.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Mil  (H.R.  8985) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  participate  in  Qnanclns  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  at  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  we  need 
some  information  on  this  bill.  I  imder- 
stand  that  this  would  be  In  the  nature 
of  a  windfall  of  about  $500,000  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
gentleman  that  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  seashore  pai-k.  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  built  all  the 
roads  now  within  the  national  seashore 
park  and  maintained  the  roads,  and  has 
improved  the  roads.  At  that  time  the 
State  operated  across  Oregon  Inlet, 
where  this  bridge  Is  to  be  built,  with  two 
ferries.  One  of  them  working  part  time. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  gave  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  million 
dollars  toward  the  establishment  of  the 
national  seashore  park.  The  Mellon 
Foundation  gave  $1  million.  The  State 
of  Noith  Caroliiia  gave  the  State  park 
at  Hatteras  and  all  the  lands  therein  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  seashore  park.  The  bur- 
den of  the  transit  across  Oregon  Inlet 
where  this  bridge  is  to  be  built  now  re- 
quires six  ferries.  There  were  over  a 
million  people  from  out  of  the  State 
transported  across  this  inlet  during 
1962.  The  seashore  park  maintains 
three  children's  recreational  areas — at 
Cape  Hatteras,  Buxton  and  one  north 
of  Oregon  Inlet.  The  bridge  ordinarily 
would  be  built  by  a  50-50  contribution 
from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  under  the 
prevailing  conditions.  This  is  the  only 
national  park  in  which  a  State  main- 
tains and  has  built  all  the  public  roads. 
So  this  certainly  is  a  modest  contribu- 
tion to  ask  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  make  toward  the  btrildlng  of  this  na- 
tional necessity  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Here 
is  the  greatest  playground  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  I  certainly  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  see  the  fairness  of  it  and  not 
object  to  this  bill  because  I  would  never 
have  introduced  it  if  I  thought  it  could 
be  interpreted  as  being  a  windfall  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  In  fact  a  fair 
division  would  be  one-third  each:  State, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say.  In  the  first 
place,  that  a  half  million  dollars  is  not 
a  trivial  contribution,  as  the  gentleman 
stated,  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  reaps  a 
pretty  rich  harvest  as  a  result  of  the 
tourists  coming  through  there.  You 
want  them;  do  you  not? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Naturally,  people  want 
business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  that  is  why 
you  maintain  the  free  ferry  service  at 
this  time  because  you  want  these  tour- 
ists and  others. 


Mr.  BONNBt  Z  do  not  know  of  any 
place,  sir.  miMr«  ytm  would  And  the  tQM> 

gestion  of  people  tliat  we  Imvw  tfaeie. 
Not  in  any  Slate  that  I  kiwv  of— aor  in 
the  State  of  Vlrcinia  do  they  operate 

free  ferries  or  free  bridges  across  waters 
of  Uiis  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  a  lot  of  free 
bridges  being  operated  across  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  built  three  large  bridges 
leading  to  the  national  seashore  park  and 
we  have  paid  lor  them  ourselves.  This 
bridge  is  wholly  within  the  national  sea- 
slkore  park.   It  is  wholly  witiiin  the  park. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  you  not  come  up 
with  your  50  percent  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina;  why  go  to  the  National 
Park  Service  for  this  money? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Sir,  the  National  Park 
Service  pays  part  of  this  money  to  tlie 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  part  of-  It 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  an  interstate 
road — this  is  a  State  road:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BONNER.  No,  sir,  this  is  the 
road  that  lies  within  the  seashore  park. 
I  would  like  to  explain  another  part  of 
it  since  you  asked  that  question.  Below 
Ocracoke  on  this  highway,  the  State 
maintains  a  ferry  across  Ocracoke  Inlet. 
The  State  maintains  a  ferry  service  from 
Ocracoke  down  to  Atlantic  leading  to 
Morehead  and  on  south.  This  is  one  lo- 
cation which  does  require  the  bridge. 
The  State  will  keep  these  ferries  from 
this  location  to  relieve  the  congestion 
below  it  at  the  other  locations.  This 
is  certainly  a  fair  thing  to  ask. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  no — it  is  not  trivial 
because  in  this  case  you  are  trying  to  get 
the  National  Park  Service  in  for  12^2 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  bridge.  It  is 
not  trivial. 

The  report  accompanying  this  bill  indi- 
cates it  wUl  be  necessary  to  obtain  na- 
tional seashore  lands  in  order  to  build 
this  bridge.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  for 
these  lands  or  do  you  expect  to  have 
these  lands  donated  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
land  that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  says  that 
some  national  seashore  land  Is  going  to 
be  required. 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  bridge  is  built 
connecting  both  ends  of  the  highway  on 
each  side  of  the  park.  In  other  national 
parks,  the  Interior  Department  has  built 
all  the  roads  and  bridges. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
my  desire  to  take  anj'  further  time  on 
this  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  FOR  THE  OGLALA  SIOUX 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10485) 
to  declare  that  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  is  held  by  the  Unit«d 
States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  In- 
dian Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFENSES  COMMITTED  IN 
INDIAN  COUNTRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11846) 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  offenses 
committed  in  Indian  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1153.  Offenses  committed  within  Indian 
country,  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"§  1153.  Offenses  committed   within  Indian 
country. 

"Any  Indian  who  commits  against  the  per- 
son or  property  of  another  Indian  or  other 
person  any  of  the  following  offenses,  namely, 
murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  carnal  Icnowl- 
edge.  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  rape.  In- 
cest, assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  arson,  burglary,  rob- 
bery, and  larceny  within  the  Indian  country, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  ;>enal- 
tles  as  all  other  persons  committing  any  of 
the  above  offenses,  within  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
rape  and  assault  with  intent  to  conunlt  rape 
shall  be  defined  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, and  any  Indian  who  conunlts  the  of- 
fenses of  rape  or  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit rape  upon  any  female  Indian  within  the 
Indian  country,  shall  be  imprisoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  offenses  of 
burglary,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
knd  incest  shall  be  defined  and  punished  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  such  offense  was  committed." 

Sac.  3.  Section  3242.  Indians  committing 
certain  offenses;  acts  on  reservations,  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"I  3242.  Indians     committing     certain     of- 
fenses; acts  on  reservations 

"All  Indians  committing  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing offenses,  namely,  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, rape,  carnal  knowledge,  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  rape.  Incest,  assault  with 
Intent  to  kill,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  and  lar- 
ceny on  and  within  the  Indian  country  shall 
be  tried  in  the  same  courts,  and  in  the  same 
naanner.  as  are  all  other  persons  committing 
any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


monetary  award  provision  in  1959.  This 
bill  would  provide  $10,000  to  each  of  20 
or  so  scientists  who  are  awarded  medals 
each  year.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  got 
to  draw  the  line  some  place  against  the 
expenditure  of  money.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  place  to  do  it  than  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATINO  A  NATIONAL 
OODDARD   DAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  9485) 
to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  to  promote  public 
knowledge  of  progress  and  achievement 
in  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  desiernation  of  a  special  day 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard.  the  father  of  modern  rockets,  mis- 
siles, and  astronautics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seytate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
congress  hereby  finds  that  rapid  advances 
and  developments  in  the  fields  of  astronau- 
tics and  related  sciences  are  having  an  In- 
creasing impact  on  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people,  the  national  security,  and  long-range 
human  progress.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
and  appropriate  that  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote greater  public  knoweldge  of  the  prog- 
ress and  achievement  being  brought  about 
in  these  fields,  and  for  that  purpose  to  pro- 
vide for  special  recognition  and  honor  to 
Doctor  Robert  Hutchings  Ooddard,  the 
father  of  modem  rockets,  missiles,  and  as- 
tronautics, and  to  designate  and  set  aside  a 
special  day  to  honor  his  memory  and  his 
accomplishments. 

Sec.  2.  Section  203(b)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  to  promote  public  knowledge  of 
progress  and  achievement  in  the  fields  of 
astronautics  and  related  sciences  by  provid- 
ing for  appropriate  ceremonies,  meetings,  and 
other  activities  on  March  16  of  each  year,  a 
day  to  be  known  and  celebrated  as  Ooddard 
Day  in  honor  of  the  epochal  achievements 
In  these  fields  by  the  late  Doctor  Robert 
Hutchings  Ooddard.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  officials  of  the 
Oovernment  and  the  public  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies,  meetings,  and  other  activities 
held  In  observance  of  Ooddard  Day." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


withstanding  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920.  as  amended  (46  UJS.C. 
883 ) .  the  vessel  now  known  as  the  Bar- 
Ho  rv.  United  States  document  numbered 
284309.  built  In  1960  at  Port  Clinton.  Ohio, 
which  was  transferred  to  Canadian  owner- 
ship by  permission  of  transfer  order.  MA- 
216S.  now  owned  by  Barr  and  Company.  In- 
corporated, New  York,  New  York,  shaU  be 
entitled  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  for 
so  long  as  such  vessel  is  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  continuously  owned 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "citi- 
zen of  the  United  States"  includes  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  associations,  but 
only  those  which  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND   ACT    AUTHORIZING   NA- 
TIONAL MEDALS  OF  SCIENCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4055) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  25,  1959,  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
award  to  recipients  of  the  Nations^ 
Medal  of  Science. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  here  is  a  bill  back 
again  after  the  House  turned  down  the 


VESSEL  "BAR-HO  IV"  TO  BE  USED  IN 
COASTWISE   TRADE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6219) 
to  peimit  the  vessel  Bar-Ho  /V  to  be 
used  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  &ot- 


TUGS  "JOHN  ROEN,  JR."  AND 
"STEVE  W." 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  6456) 
to  permit  the  tugs  John  Roen,  Jr.,  and 
Steve  W.  to  be  documented  for  use  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1920.  as  amended  (46  US.C.  883). 
the  tug  now  known  as  the  John  Roen.  Jr., 
dociunented  under  United  States  registry 
with  omclal  number  203853,  built  in  1907  in 
Chicago.  Illinois,  presently  under  Canadian 
registry  by  permission  of  transfer  order 
numbered  MA-3619.  and  the  tug  now  known 
as  the  Steve  W.,  documented  under  United 
States  registry  with  offlclal  number  378663. 
buUt  in  1967  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  presently  un- 
der Canadian  registry  by  permission  of  trans- 
fer order  numbered  MA-3618.  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  documented  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  for  so  long  as  each  such  tug 
is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the  term  "citizen 
of  the  United  States"  includes  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  or  association  if  it  is  a  clt- 
isen  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  2.  at  the  end  of  the  line 
add  the  following:  "for  use  in  connection 
with  dredging  operations." 

On  page  2.  line  4.  delete  the  period  and  in- 
sert the  following:  ",  and  so  long  as  such 
corporation  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  If  such  vessels,  while  documented 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  transport  merchandise 
or  passengers  in  the  coastwise  trade  except 
as  an  incident  to  dredging  operations,  such 
vessels  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States,  such  merchandise  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  ownet  of  such 
vessels  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  taoo 
for  each  such  passenger  transported  Any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  und«T  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  remit^^  or 
mitigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trtasury 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  or  sec- 
tion 5294  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (46  U.S.C. 
7)." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  ask  what  hap- 
pened to  bills  listed  as  Consent  Calendar 
No.  488  and  489?  They  were  not  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  list  that  I  received  last 
Friday.  Have  they  disappeared  over  the 
weekend? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  in- 
formed that  Calendar  No.  488  was 
passed. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  it  was  passed  Satur- 
day it  was  not  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  parliamentary  inquiry 
while  the  facts  are  being  ascertained? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  certainly  will,  but  I  must 
say  I  am  a  bit  confused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  Calendar  No.  489  was  passed  today. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  reading  from  the  Consent  Calendar 
list  for  Monday,  July  2,  1962,  and  488 
is  listed  on  this  sheet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  facts. 


USE  OF  VESSEL  "LUCKY  LINDA" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7741) 
to  permit  the  vessel  Lucky  Linda  to  be 
documented  for  limited  use  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding section  4132  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  11),  and  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1920.  as  amended  (46 
use.  883).  the  vessel  Uicky  Linda,  built  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  owned  by  Martin  Soder- 
lund.  Northport.  New  York,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  American  registry  and  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  engage  in  the  coastwise 
trade  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  the 
carriage  of  passengers,  whether  for  hire  or 
otherwise,  not  to  exceed  twenty  miles  to  sea 
from  a  harbor  of  safe  refuge  between  Block 
Island,  Rhode  Island,  and  Fire  Island  Inlet. 
New  York,  so  long  as  such  vessel  Is  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  con- 
tinuously owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Szc.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "citi- 
zen of  the  United  States"  includes  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  associations,  but 
only  those  which  are  citizens  of  the  United 
StatM  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  amended. 

The  bill  wtis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADMITTING  THE  OIL  SCREW  TUGS 
"BARBARA,"  "IVALEE."  "LYDIA." 
AND  "ALICE,"  AND  THE  BARGES 
"FLORIDA."  "DB-«,"  "NO.  220,"  AND 
"NO.  235"  TO  AMERICAN  REGIS- 
TRY AND  TO  PERMIT  THEIR  USE 
IN  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8168)  to 

admit  the  oil  screw  tugs  Barbara,  Ivalee. 


Lydia,  and  Alice  and  the  barges  Florida, 
DBS.  No.  220.  and  No.  235  to  American 
registry  and  to  permit  their  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade  while  they  are  owned  by 
Standard  Dredging  Corp.,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it   enacted  by   the   Senate   and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  11),  and  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  883),  the  vessels  now  known  as  (1) 
the  oil  screw  tug  Barbara,  formerly  docu- 
mented  under  United  States  registry   with 
official  number  254901.  built  in  1948  at  Tam- 
pa.   Florida,    formerly    owned    by    Standard 
Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, transferred  in  1957  to  Standard  Dredg- 
ing de  Venezuela,  C_A.,  a  subsidiary  Venezue- 
lan corporation,  and  to  Venezuelan  registry 
and    flag    by    permission    of    transfer    order 
numbered  MA-3260.  and  to  be  transferred  to 
Standard  Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  (2) 
the    oil    screw    tug    Ivalee.    formerly    docu- 
mented under  United  States  registry  with  of- 
ficial nxmiber  293505.  built  in  1940  at  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  formerly  owned  by  Stand- 
ard Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  cor- 
poration, transferred   to  Standard  Dredging 
de  Venezuela,  C.A.,  a  subsidiary  Venezuelan 
corporaUon.  and  to  Venezuelan  registry  and 
flag   by   permission  of  transfer   order   num- 
bered   MA-3261.    and    to    be    transferred    to 
Standard  Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act.  (3) 
the    oil    screw    tug    Lydia,    formerly    docu- 
mented under  United  States  registry  with  of- 
flclal  number  340360,  built  in  1941   at  New 
Orleans.  Louisiana,  formerly  owned  by  Stand- 
ard   Dredging    Corporation,    transferred    to 
SUndard    Dredging    de    Venezuela.    C.A.,    a 
Venezuelan    subsidiary   corporation,    and    to 
Venezuelan  registry  and  flag  by  permission 
of  transfer  order  numbered  MA-3262,  and  be 
retransferred  to  Standard  Dredging  Corpora- 
tion, a  New  Jersey  corporation,  upon  enact- 
ment  of    this    Act,    (4)    the    oil    screw    tug 
Alice,   built  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,   by 
the  Equitable  Equipment  Company.   Incor- 
porated,   never    dociunented    under    United 
States    flag    and    registry,    sold    in    1957    to 
Standard  Dredging  de  Venezuela,  C-A..  a  Vene- 
zuelan corporation,  documented  under  Vene- 
zuelan flag   and   registry,   and   to  be   trans- 
ferred to  Standard  Dredging  Corporation,  a 
New    Jersey    corporation,    upon    enactment 
of    this    Act,    (6)     the    barge    Number    220, 
formerly  documented  under  United   States 
registry  with  official  number  264593,  built  in 
1949  at  Tampa,  Florida,  formerly  owned  by 
Standard  Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  transferred  to  Standard  Dredg- 
ing de   Venezuela.   C.A..  a  subsidiary  Vene- 
zuela corporation,  and  to  Venezuelan  regis- 
try and  flag  by  permission  of  transfer  order 
numbered    MA-3268.  and   to   be   transferred 
to   Standard   Dredging   Corporation,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation,  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act,    (6)    the  barge  Florida,  formerly  docu- 
mented   imder  United   States  registry   with 
official  nxunber  264043,  built  in  1932  at  Mo- 
bile. Alabama,  formerly  owned  by  Standard 
Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion,  transferred   to   Standard    Dredging   de 
Venezuela,  C.A..  a  subsidary  of  Venezuelan 
corporation,  and  to  Venezuelan  registry  amd 
flag  by  permission  of  transfer  order  num- 
bered   MA-3264.    and    to    be    transferred    to 
Standard  Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  (7) 
the  barge  DB-8.  formerly  documented  un- 
der United  States  registry  with  offlclal  num- 
ber 265934.  buUt  in  1943  at  Galveston.  Texas, 
formerly  owned  by  Standard  Dredging  Cor- 
poration, a  New  Jersey  owporatlon.  trans- 


ferred to  Standard  Dredging  de  Venezuela. 
C  A.,  a  subsidiary  Venezuelan  corporation  and 
to  Venezuelan  registry  and  flag  by  permis- 
sion of  transfer  order  numbered  MA-3265, 
and  to  be  retransferred  to  Standard  Dredg- 
ing Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (8)  the 
barge  Number  235.  formerly  docuimented 
\mder  United  States  registry  with  official 
niunber  262984,  built  in  1950  at  Mobile.  Ala- 
bama, formerly  owned  by  Standard  Dredg- 
ing Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corpcwation, 
transferred  to  Standard  Dredging  de  Vene- 
zuela, CA..  a  subsidiary  Venezuelan  cor- 
poration, and  to  Venezuelan  registry  and  flag 
by  pMTnission  of  transfer  order  numbered 
MA-3266.  and  to  be  retransferred  to  Standard 
Dredging  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corpora- 
tion, upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
admitted  to  American  registry  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
to  transport  passengers  and  merchandise,  be- 
tween points  in  the  United  States,  including 
districts,  territories,  and  possessions  thereof 
embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws,  for  so 
long  as  such  vessel  or  any  of  them  are,  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  upon 
completion  of  the  transfer  or  retransfer  of 
ownership  of  said  vessels  to  Standard  Dredg- 
ing Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
continuously  owned  by  Standard  Dredging 
Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  corp<M^tlon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  4.  line  19,  after  the  word  "trade", 
insert  the  following:  ".  but  only  as  an  In- 
cident to  dredging  operations,". 

"On  page  4.  line  20.  after  the  word  "mer- 
chandise", insert  the  following:  ",  as  an  in- 
cident to  dredging  operations.". 

On  page  5,  at  the  end  of  line  4,  delete  the 
period,  and  insert  the  following:  ",  and  so 
long  as  such  corporation  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  If  any  such  vessel,  while 
documented  pursuant  to  this  Act.  transports 
merchandise  or  passengers  In  the  coastwise 
trade  except  as  an  incident  to  dredging  oper- 
ations, such  vessel  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States,  such  merchandise  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  the  ves- 
sel owner  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
$200  for  each  such  passenger  transported. 
Any  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  remitted  or 
mitigated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5294  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46  U5.C.  7)." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  510(a)  ( 1) ,  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  1^36 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CHR.  10022) 
to  amend  section  510(a)(1),  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  in  section  610(a)(1),  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Provided,  That  untU  June  30, 
1964.  the  term  'obsolete  ▼easel'  shall  mean 
a  vessel  or  vessels,  each  of  which  (A)  is  of 
not  less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  grow  tons,  (B)  is  not  lees  than 
twelve  years  old,  and  (C)  la  owned  by  a  clti- 
aen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  has 
been  owned  by  such  citizen  or  citizens  for 
at  least  tliree  jreart  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  acquisition  hereunder." 
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Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  «md  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  TO  THE  COAST  GUARD 
APPLICATION  OP  CERTAIN  LAWS 
RELATINO  TO  THE  OTHER  MILI- 
TARY SERVICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2107)  to 
amend  title  14,  United  States  Code,  en- 
titled "Coast  Guard,"  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  laws  relating  to  the 
military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
purposes  of  uniformity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)   Section  481  la  amended — 

(A)  By  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"( 461.  Pay  and  allowance*;  pay  of  officers 
indebted  to  the  United  States;  re- 
mission of  Indebtedness  of  enlisted 
OMmbers" 

(B)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  If  he  considers  It  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  have  remitted  or  canceled  any 
part  of  an  enlisted  member's  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  Instru- 
mentalities remaining  xinpald  before,  or  at 
the  time  of,  that  member's  honorable  dis- 
charge." 

(3)   The  analysis  of  chapter  13  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"461.  Pay  and  allowances;  pay  of  officers  In- 
debted to  United  States." 
and   Inserting   the  following   Item  In  place 
thereof: 

"461.  Pay  and  allowances;  pay  of  officers  in- 
debted to  the  United  States;  remission  of 
indebetedness  of  enlisted  members." 

(3)  Section  495  is  repealed. 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  13  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"495.  Additional  pay  for  holders  of  medals." 

(5)  Section  496  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"J  496.  Time  limit  on  award;  report  ooncem- 
ing  deed 

"(a)  No  medal  of  honor,  distinguished 
service  medal,  distinguished  flying  croas. 
Coast  Ouard  medal,  or  bar,  emblem,  or  in- 
signia in  lieu  thereof  may  be  awarded  to  a 
person  unless — 

"(1)  the  award  is  made  within  Ave  years 
after  the  date  of  the  deed  or  service  justify- 
ing the  award: 

"(2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  deed  or 
distinguished  service  and  recommending  of- 
ficial recognition  of  It  was  made  by  his  su- 
perior through  official  channels  wltliln  three 
years  from  the  date  of  tliat  deed  or  termina- 
tion of  the  service. 

"(b)   If  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(1)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  deed 
or  dlstlngvilshed  service  and  recommending 
official  recognition  of  it  was  made  by  the 
person's  superior  through  official  channels 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  that 
deed  or  termination  of  the  service  and  was 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence  within  that 
time;  and 

"(2)  no  award  was  made,  because  the 
statement  was  lost  or  through  Inadvertence 
the  reoonunendatton  was  not  acted  upon;  a 
Daedal  of  honor,  distinguished  service  medal, 
distinguished  flying  cross.  Coast  Guard 
medal,  or  bar,  enxblem.  or  ini&lgnia  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  awarded 


to  the  peraoa  within   two  years  after  the 
date  of  that  determlnAtlon." 

(6)  Chapter  17  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  after  section  664: 

"I  655.  Arms  and  ammunition;  immunity 
from  taxation 
"No  tax  on  the  sale  or  transfer  of  firearms, 
pistols,  revolvers,  shells,  or  cartridges  may 
be  Imposed  on  such  articles  when  bought 
with  funds  appropriated  for  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. " 

(7)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item  Uiereto: 
"655.  Arms  and  anununltion;  Immunity 
from  taxation." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OP 
GOVERNMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 
UNDER  CONCESSION  CONTRACTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iUM.  11405) 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  Government  improvements  un- 
der concession  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  535).  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous«  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  privi- 
leges, leases,  and  permits  granted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  the  use  of  land 
for  the  accommodation  of  park  visitors,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  may  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Govern- 
ment Improvements  by  the  grantee  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  321  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1932  (47  Stat  412;  40  US.C. 
30S(b) ) .  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  the  pa- 
rentheses aroimd  the  letter  "b"  in  the 
code  citation. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


lie  interest,  not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred 
acres  of  land  or  interests  In  land  at  the  site 
of  the  Battle  of  Five  Perks  for  addition  to 
the  Petersburg  Natkmal  Battlefield.  Lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  upon 
publication  of  a  description  thereof  In  the 
Federal  Register,  beooDM  a  part  of  the  Peters- 
burg National  Battlefield,  and  thereafter 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.SC.  1,  2,  3),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sec  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  p«ige  2,  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  sec- 
tion S  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"Sac.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sxims,  but  not  more  than 
•90.000,  as  are  necessary  to  acquire  land  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tbe  table. 


CHANGING  NAME  OP  PETERSBURG 
NA-nONAL    MILITARY    PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  10276) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Petersburg 
National  Military  Park,  to  provide  for 
acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the  Five  Porks 
Battlefield,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Petersburg  National  MUltary  Park,  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  the  Act  of  July 
3,  1926  (44  Stat.  822;  16  U.S.C.  423a.  423b- 
423h),  and  enlarged  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
September  7,  1949  (63  SUt.  691;  16  UJS.C. 
423a-i,  423a-2),  is  redesignated  the  Peters- 
burg National  Battlefield. 

Sec.   2.  The  Secretary  of  the   Interior,   in 

>  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  may  ac- 
quire by  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  transfer,  or  by  such 

,  other  means  as  he  deems  to  be  in  the  pub- 


ST. 


AUGUSTINE     QUADRICENTEN- 
TENNIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 91.  to  establish  the  St.  Augustine 
Quadrlcentennial  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  these  new  commis- 
sl<ms  usually  cost  money.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  how  much  this  will 
cost  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  bill  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  carried  an  authorization  for 
some  money:  but  our  subcommittee 
striick  that  provision  which  the  gentle- 
man will  find  as  amendment  No.  4  to  the 
bllL    It  does  not  cost  anything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  2  of  the  bill,  I 
note  the  members  of  the  Commission 
would  serve  without  compensation,  but 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  and  actual  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them.  Who  puts  up 
the  money? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  is  from  the 
State  commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  The  donations 
which  go  to  the  commission.  It  is  paid 
through  donations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  paid  by 
donations? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  require  the 
importation  Into  Florida  of  athletes 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  per- 
haps other  places? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  No.  All  this  does 
is  to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  the  first  city 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Last  year,  in  connection 
with  celebrating  the  Orange  Bowl,  It  Is 


reported  athletes  were  Imported  at  Fed- 
eral expense  to  help  with  the  celebra- 
tion. I  want  to  be  sure  this  does  not 
happen  in  the  instant  case. 

Mr.  FORRi:STER.  There  is  nothing 
like  that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  gross;.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  on  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  m  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccngress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  Is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  tbe  "Saint  Augustine  Quadrl- 
centennial Commission"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  thi!  "Conunlsslon") ,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  eleven  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  members  who  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  who  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  iJervlce.  or  his  representative, 
and  who  shall  serve  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Commission;  aiid 

(4)  Six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  tie  United  States  after  con- 
sideration of  sjch  recommendations  as  the 
Governor  of  Florida  may  make,  upon  the 
request  of  the  lYesldent, 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  at  the  time  of  appointment,  designate 
one  of  the  members  appointed  by  him  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  oe  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(c)  A  vacan<y  occurring  In  the  Conunls- 
slon shall  not  ufTect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  origi- 
nal appolntmer.t  was  miade. 

(d>  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commlf>8lon  shall  not  be  considered 
as  service  or  employment  bringing  such  In- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  sections 
216.  281.  283.  284.  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  tbe 
Revised  Statut4!s  (5  U.3,C.  99) . 

Sec.  2.  The  'tmctlons  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  suitable 
plans  for  the  celebration.  In  1965.  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Saint  Augustlrie,  Florida,  the  oldest  perma- 
nent and  continuous  settlement  In  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions, the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and  to  assist  the  Quadrlcen- 
tennial Anniversary  Commission  of  Florida. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  may  employ,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  such  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  accept  domitlons  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
and  historical  societies  and  with  Institutions 
of  learning;  and  to  call  upon  other  Federal 
departments  o."  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolutlori.  The  Commission,  to  such 
extent  as  It  finds  to  be  necessary,  may, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures 
applicable  to  Federal  agencies,  procure  sup- 
plies, services,  and  property  and  make  con- 
tracts, and  may  exercise  those  powers  which 
It  determines  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  efficiently  and  In  the  public  in- 
terest the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records  of 
such  exp>endit\ires  and  who  shall  account 
also  for  all  funds  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  an  accounting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  following  the  celebration  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  resolution.  The  Commission 
shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  Its  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

(c)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mission remaining  u]x>n  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  sur- 
plus property.  The  net  revenues,  after  pay- 
ment of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from 
Commission  activities,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  the  svun  of  $10.- 
000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  lines  8.  9,  and  10,  strike  out 
all  after  "United  States". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  substitute  a  colon  for 
the  period  and  add  the  following:  "Prortded, 
however.  That  no  employee  whose  position 
would  be  subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  If  said  Act  were  applicable 
to  such  position,  shall  be  paid  a  salary  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  payable  under  said 
Act  for  positions  of  equivalent  difficulty  or 
responsibility.  Such  rates  of  compensation 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  as  of  the  same  date  such 
rates  are  authorized  for  positions  subject  to 
said  Act.  The  Commission  shall  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  administrative  review  of 
any  determination  to  dismiss  any  employee." 

On  page  3.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
",  without  regard  to  the  laws  and  procedures 
applicable  to  Federal  agencies,". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  19  through  21. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING      CHARTER      OF      THE 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  OF  PARIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11996) 
to  amend  the  act  of  January  30,  1913,  to 
provide  that  the  American  Hospital  of 
Paris  shall  have  perpetual  succession. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  American  Hospital  of  Paris",  approved 
January  30,  1913  (37  Stat.  655),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  term  of  fifty  years  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  perpetuity". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  House  Joint  Resolution  720,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  Monday,  September  17,  1962,  will 
mark  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Antletam;  and 

Whereas  it  was  near  the  small  village  of 
Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  command  of  General  George 
B.  McCellan  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia under  the  command  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee  met  In  the  bloodiest  single  day  of  con- 
filct  on  September  17,  1862;  and 

Whereas  the  Battle  of  Antletam  was  the 
first  penetration  of  Union  territory  by  Con- 
federate Forces  and  one  of  the  most  decisive 
battles  of  the  Civil  War;  and 

Whereas  the  Battle  of  Antletam  was  a 
turning  point  In  the  confiict  between  the 
States  and  afford^  President  Lincoln  the 
opportunity  to  issue  his  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  soldiers  in  both  armies  in  the 
War  Between  the  States  were  fighting  for  a 
concept  of  constitutional  government  by  law 
and  for  the  dignity  of  man  and  that  the 
struggle  to  bring  this  concept  into  universal 
practices  continues  today;  and 

Whereas  the  Battle  of  Antletam  wiU  be 
conunemorated  both  In  action  to  tell  the 
story  of  individual  heroism  and  sacrifice  and 
In  solemn  remembrance  to  instill  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Amerlca^that  this  Nation, 
conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
has  been  tested  and  has  endured;  and 

Whereas  the  period  of  August  31.  1962.  to 
September  17,  1962,  will  be  a  time  of  observ- 
ance of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
this  historic  battle  and  should  be  g^ven 
proper  recognition  as  a  time  of  rededlcatlon 
to  the  Ideal  that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  17th  day  of 
September  1962  Is  hereby  designated  as 
Antletam  Day  and  Is  to  be  set  aside  as  a 
special  day  for  solemn  commemoration  of 
those  who  died  on  that  day  a  century  ago 
and  to  reaffirm  our  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  thei  recognition  of 
the  heritage  of  American  freedom  and  unity; 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  display  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
at  half  mast  until  noon  on  Antletam  Day, 
when  It  shall  be  hoisted  to  the  peak,  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  such  day  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day,  In  schools,  and  other  suit- 
able places,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Strike  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  "whereas"  clauses. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANTIETAM  DAY 


The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 720,  to  designate  September  17, 1962, 
as  Antletam  Day,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LIMITS  ON  CONSTRUCTION-DIFFER- 
ENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11586) 
to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  7, 
1960,  as  amended,  to  continue  the  55- 
percent  limit  on  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy  for  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  reconditioning  of  ships  for  3 
additional  years. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
bill  is  scheduled  to  come  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objectiwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALARIES   OF  RECALLED   RETtJElED 
REFEREES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12157) 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  respect 
to  the  salaries  of  retired  referees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  understand  that 
this  bill  provides  that  retired  referees 
in  bankruptcy  or  employees  in  bank- 
ruptcy courts  can  be  reemployed,  is  that 
correct,  without  jeopardizing  their  retire- 
ment? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  sometimes  they 
are  recalled  by  ttie  judge.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  recall,  and  when  they  do  that, 
they  are  simply  paid  the  minimimi  salary 
that  the  acting  referees  get  for  the  same 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  is  becoming 
necessary  because  we  are  further  beef- 
ing up  the  Nation's  bankruptcy  courts 
despite  the  prosperity  we  hear  so  much 
about  and  all  the  spending  that  Congress 
indulges  itself  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
So,  we  have  to  bring  retired  bankruptcy 
court  employees  back  in  and  make 
special  dispensation  for  them.  Do  I 
understand  that  noncommercial  bank- 
ruptcies have  increased  150  percent  in 
the  last  year? 

Mr,  FORRESTER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  bankruptcies,  that  is  correct, 
but  it  happens  that  this  is  going  on  all 
th«  time,  so  far  as  having  the  right  to 
recall  these  retired  referees. 

Mr,  OflO0S,  But  rou  want  to  make 
•ore.  when  ther  ftre  reeaUlni  the  em- 
plof  eee,  that  M  will  not  jeopardize  their 
retirement. 

Mr,  FOimUTER,   Ho. 

Mr.  OROM,  WeU,  what  is  the  point? 

MrrORRB0TER,  Z/ they  are  reeaUed 
and  serve,  they  would  only  get  their  re- 
tirement pay.  What  this  does  Is  to  five 
them  the  same  amount  of  money,  min- 
imum amount  of  money,  that  an  acting 
referee  performing  the  same  duties 
would  get  during  the  time  they  are 
actively  in  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  any  event,  they  are 
needed  now  because  of  the  150-percent 
Increase  in  individual  bankruptcies  that 
are  coming  into  the  courts,  despite  all 
the  New  Frontier  prosperity  we  hear 
about. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  That  I  cannot  tell 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 


graph d  of  section  40  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  VB.C.  98((1))  is  anwnded  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"d.  (1)  All  referees  in  bankruptcy  and  em- 
ployees In  the  offices  of  such  referees  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  officers  and  employees  In 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

"(2)  Any  referee  who  has  retired  or  been 
retired  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subdivision  may,  if  called  upon  by  a 
Judge  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  perform  such 
duties  of  a  referee,  conciliation  commis- 
sioner, or  special  master  under  this  Act, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  as  he 
may  be  able  and  willing  to  undei"take.  The 
retired  referee  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  his  services,  either  full  or  part  time,  the 
salary  authorized  for  the  referee  serving  the 
territory  to  which  the  retired  referee  is 
assigned.  However,  the  rate  of  comi>ens8tlon 
of  a  retired  referee  assigned  to  serve  on  a 
full -time  basis  In  the  territory  of  a  part- 
time  referee  shall  be  the  minimum  rate 
established  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  for  full-Ume  service.  Salaries 
authorized  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  13(b) 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REAL  ESTATE  IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  714)  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
certain  property  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  conveyance  to  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  in  expan- 
sion of  its  headquarters. 

The  SI'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
Uon?      

Mr,  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr, 
Speaker,  reeerving  the  right  to  objeet. 
may  X  ask  the  gentlsoan  from  Texas 
(Mr.  VAtUAti).  is  there  any  known  op- 
position In  your  oommutee  relative  to 
this  partlctuar  resolution? 

Mr,  PATMAN,  It  paeeed  the  eommlt- 
tee  unanimously, 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  MlnnesoU.  T 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SI>EAJCER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  coneiderfttion  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Oor- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
internatloaal  monetary  cooperation:  and 

Whereas  in  furtherance  of  that  Interest 
the  United  SUtes,  under  authority  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (59  Stat. 
512,  as  amended),  became  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Fund") 
which  serves  as  a  permanent  Institution  pro- 
viding the  machinery  for  consultation  and 
collaboration  on  International  monetary 
problems;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  ofBce  of  the  Pund 
has  been  established  In  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  In  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments in  the  articlee  of  agreement  of  the 
Fund  that  the  site  of  its  principal  ofllce 
shall  be  located  In  the  territory  of  the  mem- 
ber country  having  the  largest  qnota  in  the 
Fund;  and 


Whereas  the  preeent  principal  olBee  of  the 
Fond  has  become  Inadequate  as  the  result 
of  the  Increased  membership  and  activities 
of  the  Fund;  and 

Whereas  It  U  to  the  advantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
Fund  to  acquire,  with  the  resources  of  the 
Fund,  an  adjacent  site  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Fund's  headqxiarters:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  is  hereby 
authorized,  on  the  basis  of  full  reimburse- 
ment by  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
(1)  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
or  otherwise,  the  land  In  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  known  as 
lots  I.  R,  and  K  in  square  141,  together  with 
any  buildings  and  Improvements  thereon, 
and  (3)  to  convey  the  property  so  acquired 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  use 
in  expanding  the  principal  office  of  the 
Fund. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  "I,  R.  and  K" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "I  and  R". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONVEY  LAND  TO  THE  PRINCE 
GEORGES  HOSPITAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7782) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  lands  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  the  Prince  Georges  Cotm- 
ty  Hospital,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin.  as  follows : 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
M»pruenUtive»  of  (A«  United  Mtate$  of 
Amsriea  in  Concern  mttmtttt.  That  ihs 
Sserstafy  of  Um  laisrier  is  autborkwd  to 
soBvvy  to  tbs  Pftnet  Osorfs*  Oounif  No*' 
plisl.  upon  psjramn  at  i»kt  iMWtMi  vattM, 
sU  rlfht,  titJs,  an4  lalsrsst  of  tlM  UntUd 
•tstss  of  Amertss  In  and  to  tbe  fonovtng 
dsssrtbsd  psrMi  at  isAd  vbleli  seaipiiiM  s 
portion  o€  tiM  Paltlmore-WBatelnftofl  Psrk' 
wsy,  being  situated  la  Pnase  a«orf«i  Coud* 
ty,  lisrylaad: 

Bsglnnlnff  st  a  stons  at  tb«  end  of  the 
Mcond  Une  of  traet  numbered  131,  a  eon* 
▼eyaoce  from  Blnar  Mortenson  and  Vers 
Mortenson  to  the  United  States  of  Amertea 
recorded  In  Uber  7M.  folio  197,  among  the 
land  records  of  Prince  Georges  County,  Mary- 
land; 

thence  with  the  third  line  of  said  convey- 
ance, south  18  degrees  18  minutes  50  seconds 
west  439.87  feet  to  a  stone,  a  comer  common 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital  properties  and  for- 
merly a  comer  common  to  the  properties  of 
Prince  Georges  County  Hospital.  Blnar  and 
Vera  Mortenson  and   Elbertle   Foudray; 

thence  with  the  second  line  of  tract  num- 
bered 120-B,  a  conveyance  from  Elbertle 
Foudray  to  the  United  States  of  America 
recorded  In  liber  794,  folio  197.  among  the 
land  records  of  Prince  Georges  County.  Mary- 
land, south  21  degrees  SI  minutes  10  seconds 
west  230.54  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe  a  comer 
common  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Prince  Georges  County  Hospital  and  now  or 
formerly  Louis  amd  William  Smallwood 
properties  and  formerly  a  comer  common  to 
the  properties  of  Prince  Georges  County  Hos- 
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pltal.  Louis  and  William  Bmallwood  and  Kl- 
bertle  Foudray; 

thence  with  tte  third  line  of  tract  num- 
bered 120-B,  nort.h  88  degrees  04  minutes  30 
seconds  west  431.10  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe,  a 
corner  common  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  now  or  lormerly  Louis  and  WUllain 
Smallwood  properties  and  formerly  a  corner 
common  to  tbe  properties  of  Louis  and  Wil- 
liam SmaUaood  and  Elbertle  Foudray: 

thence  through  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerlcii,  formerly  the  lands  of  El- 
bertle Foudray  iind  Elnur  Mortenson  and 
Vera  Mortenson,  north  46  degrees  38  minutes 
27  seconds  east  l{98.82  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  and  containing  3.225620  acres, 
more  or  less  and  as  shown  on  tbe  plot  bear- 
ing drawing  nunibered  NCP  123-395,  dated 
May  22,  1961,  and  filed  among  the  land  rec- 
ords of  National  Capital  Parks. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  the  words 
"fair  market  value,"  and,  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "one  dollar  pl'is  the  j  tost  of  making  the 
conveyance," 

The  committer  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed ,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

PAKLIAMCNTAir    INQtHXT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue 
my  parliamenta-y  inquiry,  I  have  subse- 
quently found  oat  that  this  bill,  No.  488 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  was  cleared 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and,  I  gather, 
also  with  the  minority  leadership. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  make 
that  dcnnitcly  clear  that  the  bill  was 
cleared  with  the  leadership  of  the  mi- 
nority party  srd  the  ranking  member 
of  our  commltte".  When  it  wa«  brought 
up  on  the  floor,  the  Bcntlrman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  JcJfscN  1  went  into  the  matter  quite 
thorotichly,  and  I  think  satisAcd  every- 
body on  the  Am 'f  at  that  time. 

Mr,  PORO  ]  only  raise  this  qttestion 
because  I  think  tt  would  be  helpful  in 
the  future  If  a  bill  is  placed  on  the  Con* 
sent  CaletuSar,  i  hat  before  it  Is  brotight 
up  under  unanimous  consent  outside  of 
the  Consent  Cslendar,  that  those  of  us 
who  are  on  Ute  objectors'  committee 
should  be  at  leiist  notified  or  consulted. 

Othn  wise,  wr  are  taken  somewhat  by 
surprise  as  to  the  proposed  legislation 
upon  which  we  liave  to  pass. 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  PosDl  will  yield  for  an  ex- 
planation, the  bill  was  considered  In  the 
committee.  There  was  a  conference  and 
Immediate  consideration  was  requested 
at  that  time.  The  bill  was  placed  be- 
fore the  committee  only  1  day  before 
It  was  called  up  on  the  floor.  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  apparently 
forgot  alxjut  the  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  gentli^man  from  Michigan  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  The  next 
time  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  shall 
sec  to  it  that  it  clears  through  the  gentle- 
man from  Miclugan  [.Mr.  Foao] . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
the     gentleman     from     Colorado   [Mr. 


AsPiNALLl  is  a  man  of  utmost  Integrity, 
but  I  think  in  the  future  it  would  be  ad- 
visable and  beneficial  if  we  h£Ul  an  un- 
derstanding that  once  a  bill  gets  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  unless  It  is  withdrawn 
oflBcially,  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  objectors  so  that  we  will 
know  what  is  happening  to  the  calendar 
over  which  we  have  some  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.     Surely. 

Mr.  WALTER.  This  morning  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  announced 
that  there  was  no  report  available  on  a 
bill  that  was  on  the  calendar.  Despite 
that  fact  the  bill  was  approved.  Those 
of  us  who  have  had  some  responsibility 
in  this  field  have  always  felt  that  with- 
out the  report  of  the  affected  depart- 
ment of  Government,  the  Congress  ought 
not  to  act.  After  all,  the  several  de- 
partments have  access  to  information 
that  sometimes  does  not  come  to  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  departure  from  this 
rule  is  not  going  to  contribute  to  the 
continued  safety  of  this  very  delicate 
operation  in  which  we  are  engaged  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walter  1,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  observation. 
I  felt  by  bringing  the  matter  up  this 
morning  and  giving  warning  to  these 
committee  staffs  and  the  committees  as 
a  whole,  that  no  more  legislation  than 
was  on  the  Consent  Calendar  would  be 
approved  unless  we  had  committee  or 
departmental  reports  available.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  all  of  us,  certainly. 


the  leadership  over  here  about  it?  Did 
aH  conferees  agree  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BONNER.  We  were  merely  ac- 
cepting a  Senate  amendment  which  re- 
duces and  protects  the  shoreline  of  the 
lake  for  public  utilization. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wish  that  the  gentle- 
man would  confer  with  the  memljers  of 
the  committee  on  this  side,  so  as  to  let 
us  know  what  is  taking  place  in  order 
that  everyone  is  aware  of  all  these  con- 
ference reports  contain.  I  know  nothing 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gen- 
tleman has  spoken  to  anyone  on  the 
committee  on  our  side  about  it.  This 
is  a  practice  which  I  think  we  have  got 
to  break  up  if  we  are  to  follow  proper 
legislative  procedure  and  protect  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Would  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  for  the  time  being,  until 
we  get  it  cleared  ? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rcwi  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  passed  the  House  and  it  went  to  the 
Senate.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
felt  that  in  order  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  that  there 
should  be  put  in  a  reservation  that  the 
land  and  lake  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes  in.sofar  as  possible. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  defer  this  request 
until  we  find  out  exactly  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous  consent  request. 


CAROLINA  POWER  I:  LIGHT  CO. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3840)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Carolina  Power  k  Light  Co.,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
mcnt,  as  foUows; 

Page  3,  after  line  14,  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  The  conveyance  Issued  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  rlglit  of  the  pub- 
lic to  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to, 
and  use  of,  the  land  and  the  lake  thereon 
for  boating,  fLshlng,  swimming  and  other 
recreation  to  the  extent  such  access  and 
use  are  consistent  with  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  lake  as  a  source  of  uncontamlnated 
water  for  Industrial  purposes." 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know  what 
this  conference  report  contains.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Bonner]  has  spoken  to  anyone 
over  here  at>out  it? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  bill  passed  the 
House,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment.  This  was  an  amendment 
that  the  Senate  put  in. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Has  it  been  cleared 
over  here?  Has  the  gentleman  conferred 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  in 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr,  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  a'as  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caned  the  roll,  and  the  fol' 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


|RoU  No.  1431 

AUord 

rarlMtetn 

KHburn 

AXwmt 

Prtflian 

Klnc.  UUh 

Anfuso 

Flno 

Kltcbtn 

Aab  brook 

Fisher 

Knoc 

Ashmore 

Plood 

Kornegay 

AuchinclosB 

Pogsrty 

Kowalski 

Ayres 

Fountain 

Kyi 

Baring 

Frazler 

LAndnim 

Barry 

Prtedel 

Lennon 

Bass.  N.H 

Gathlngs 

L^eslnski. 

Bass.  Tcun. 

Gilbert 

Loser 

Belts 

Glenn 

McCuIlocb 

HI  Itch 

Granahan 

McSween 

Boggs 

Grlfflths 

McVey 

Boiling 

Halpern 

Macdonald 

Buckley 

Harding 

MacGregor 

CeUer 

Harrison.  Va 

Madden 

Chambcrlfiin 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Martin,  Maas. 

Coad 

Hays 

May 

Colmcr 

Hmderson 

Merrow 

Cook 

Hoeven 

Miller,  Clem 

Corbett 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Miller 

Corman 

Horan 

George  P. 

Cramer 

Hosmer 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Mir  shall 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Iiiouye 

Moeller 

Davis, 

Jennings 

Montoya 

James  C. 

Jensen 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Davis.  John  W 

Johnson,  Calif 

Morse 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Nedzl 

Dawson 

Kastenmeier 

NU 

Demrlnskl 

Keith 

Norrell 

Dominlck 

Kelly 

Peterson 

Ellsworth 

Keogh 

Philbln 

I 
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PUcher 

Taber 

Poage 

Saund 

Thompson.  La 

PoweU 

Scott 

Utt 

Rain« 

Scranton 

Waggonner 

Randall 

Seely-Brown 

Wels 

R«ece 

SheUey 

Whltener 

Reuss 

Slsk 

Willis 

Riehlman 

Slack 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yates 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Smith.  Mifis. 

Zelenko 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Spence 

St.  George 

Steed 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar 
will  be  called  today. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar  (H.R.  9942)  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  William  W.  Johnston. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  W8is  no  objection. 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2147)  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BYRON   WONG 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2300)  for 
the  relief  of  Byron  Wong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Byron  Wong  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ERNST   FRAENKEL   AND   HIS   WIFE. 
HANNA  FRAENKEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2709)  for 
the  relief  of  Ernst  Fraenkel  and  his  wife, 
Hanna  Fraenkel. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Private  Calen- 
dar No.  601  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
but  I  will  have  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Two  ob- 
jections are  required.  Are  there  other 
objections? 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
admimstration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  the  provisions  of 
Section  353 (a)  (1)  of  that  Act  shall  be  held 
to  be  and  to  have  been  Inapplicable  in  the 
cases  of  Ernst  Fraenkel  and  his  wife.  Hanna 
Fraenkel.  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  they  return  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  prior 
to  June  1,  1965. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakec,-=«p'I)arlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  bill  now  subject 
to  discussion  or  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
is  subject  to  amendment  if  a  proper 
amendment  is  offered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  include  the  following  letter  relative 
to  the  matter  just  acted  on  above: 

U.S.  Mission,  Beklin. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  28,  1962. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Waltkb, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Judiciary  Committee,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Walter:  Conscious  of 
your  keen  interest  in  Berlin  and  of  your 
understanding  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Free  University  In  our  efforts  to  sustain  the 
viability  of  the  city,  I  address  myself  to  you 
in  behalf  of  a  naturalized  citizen  who  is 
teaching  at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin. 

Prof.  Ernst  Fraenkel,  a  native  of  Oermany, 
has  requested  Senator  Douglas  to  introduce 
a  private  relief  bill  to  extend  his  permission 
to  remain  In  Berlin  more  than  3  years.  Once 
before.  In  1955,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
Douglas  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Fraenkel  to 
remain  In  Berlin.  In  1958  he  returned  to 
America  and  taught  for  a  year  at  Berkeley. 
However,  he  was  then  called  back  to  the  Free 
University,  this  time  as  dean  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty.  He  had  expected  to  return 
to  the  United  States  this  year  but  since  the 
events  of  August  13.  1961.  his  continued  pres- 
ence In  Berlin  has  become  even  more  Im- 
portant from  our  point  of  view  and  Is  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

1.  One  of  our  objectives,  within  the  frame- 
work of  Berlin's  viability.  Is  to  develop  and 
extend  the  study  of  the  United  States  and 
of  our  Oovernment  in  German  universities, 
a  function  Professor  Fraenkel  fulfills  ex- 
ceedingly well  as  a  teacher  of  comparative 
government  and  as  an  enthusiastic  and 
much  sought  after  lecturer. 

2.  Among  other  things,  he  has  prepared 
and  had  published  In  Berlin  in  1000  an  ex- 


cellent university  level  textbook  entitled  "Das 
Amerikanlsche  Reglerungssystema"  (The 
American  System  of  Government). 

3.  Maintenance  of  a  high  morale  and  the 
best  available  teaching  staff  at  the  Free  Uni- 
versity  Is  of  direct  concern  to  us. 

To  lose  Professor  Fraenkel  at  this  time 
would  be  to  lose  one  of  the  influential 
Americans  In  Berlin  at  a  time  when  Berlin 
needs  every  possible  indication  of  American 
Interest  and  intent  to  remain. 

There  Is  a  need  to  move  rather  swiftly  as 
the  university  must  make  arrangemenu  for 
IM  next  semester  lecturers  and  thus  needs 
to  know  by  the  end  of  April  whether  Pro- 
fessor Fraenkel  will  be  available.  I  hope  I 
am  not  presuming  In  asking  your  support 
of  the  relief  bill  for  Ernst  Fraenkel  and  his 
wife.  Hanna,  introduced  in  the  Senate  as 
S    2709. 

With  high  respect  and  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lucius  D.  Ci^t, 
General,  Retired.  U.S.  Army. 


CLARA  B.  FRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7615 » 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Fry. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  DALE  PRAZIER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1264) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale  Frazler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Cap- 
tain Dale  Frarler.  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired, of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  llabUity  to  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $13,052.89.  representing  overpay- 
ments of  retired  pay  received  by  him  for  the 
period  from  March  27.  1952.  through  August 
3,  1955,  while  he  was  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  such  overpayments 
having  been  made  through  admlnistratlTe 
error  In  violation  of  section  212  of  the  Act 
of  June  20.  1932.  as  amended  (5  U.8.C.  69a), 
which  limits  the  amount  of  retired  pay  cer- 
tain retired  commissioned  ofBcers  may  re- 
ceive when  holding  clvUlan  positions  under 
the   Oovernment. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ls 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Captain  Dale  Frazler,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or 
partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  following  line  9.  Insert  an  additional 
section,  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  g^ullty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


N.  M.  BENTLEY  AND  GEORGE 
MAHKW  ALTER 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
690.  Jl 

There  being  no  oojectlon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bm  (HR.  7618)  enti- 
tled "A  Wll  authtrlzlng  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain moneys  to  K.  M  Bentley  In  settlement 
of  claim  against  the  United  States",  to- 
gether with  all  accompanying  papers,  is 
hereby  referred  t>  the  Court  of  Claims  sub- 
ject to  Its  rules  and  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  nf  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code;  and  the  court  shall  proceed  expedi- 
tiously with  the  same  and  report  to  the 
Houae.  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  such 
findings  of  fact.  Including  facts  relating  to 
delay  or  laches,  fact«  bearing  upon  the 
question  whether  the  bar  or  any  statute  of 
limitations  shov.ld  be  removed,  or  facts 
claimed  to  excus-;  the  claimant  for  not  hav- 
ing resorted  to  any  established  legal  remedy. 
and  conclusions  based  on  such  facts  and 
■hall  be  Bufflclent  «o  Inform  Congress 
whether  the  deir.and  Is  a  legal  or  equitable 
claim  or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any. 
legally  or  equlttttaly  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimants 

The  resohition  was  agreed  to.  and  a 
motion  to  reccnsidep  was  laid  on  the 
table.  1 1 


February  28,  1957).  Mr.  Bardln  was  In- 
duced to  enter  Into  certain  stipulations  in 
these  cases  upon  the  representation  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  that  such  stipulations  woxild  re- 
sult in  an  aggregate  llablUty  not  exceeding 
$25,000,  whereas  the  Judgments  entered 
upon  the  stipulations  resulted  In  an  aggre- 
gate liability  of  $27,886.44:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this 
Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof,  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  "$2,886.44"  and 
Insert  -$727.60". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARGARET  NUcPHERSON  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H  R.  1600  > 
lor  the  relief  of  Margaret  MacPherson, 
Angus  MacPherson.  Ruth  MacPherson, 
and  Marilyn  MacPherson. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALVIN   BARDIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3134) 
for  the  relief  of  AlTln  Bardin. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Al- 
vln  Bardln.  of  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  the 
sum  of  $2386.44.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  the 
claims  of  Alvln  Bardln  (whether  In  his  own 
right  or  as  subrogee  or  assignee  of  the  Eul- 
berg  Brewing  Company  and  the  Dennuu-k 
Brewing  Company)  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  erroneous  Information 
given  to  him.  and  in  good  faith  acted  upon 
by  him.  In  the  settlement  In  the  Tax  Coiu't 
of  the  United  States  of  the  cases  of  Bardln 
against  Commissioner  (docket  numbered 
53954,  decision  entered  February  19.  1967), 
Eulberg  Brewing  Company  against  Commis- 
sioner (docket  numbered  16018.  decision 
entered  February  28,  1957),  and  Denmark 
Brewing  Company  a^galnst  Commissioner 
(docket    numbered    18019.    decision   entered 


CARLETON  R.  McQUOWN  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4950) 
for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  McQuown, 
Thomas  A.  Pruett,  and  James  K  Rowles. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  Private  Caloi- 
dar  No.  624  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELMA  EXPLOSION  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (.HJEL  5312) 
for  relief  of  certain  additional  claimants 
against  the  United  States  who  suffered 
personal  injuries,  property  damage,  or 
other  loss  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of 
a  munitions  truck  between  Smithfield 
and  Selma,  N.C..  on  March  7,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
claimants  hereinafter  named,  the  sums  here- 
inafter specified,  In  full  satisfaction  of  their 
respective  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  compensation  for  personal  Injuries,  and 
piroperty  losses  or  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  the  result  of  an  explosion  which  occurred 
when  a  truck  In  which  mixnltlons  were  being 
transported  for  use  by  the  United  States 
Army  collided  with  a  privately  owned  pas- 
senger automobile  at  the  Intersection  of 
United  States  Highways  Numbered  301  and 
70.  between  Selma,  North  Carolina,  and 
Smithfield,  North  Carolina,  on  March  7,  1942, 
the  equitable  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  Identical  claims 
having  been  recognized  by  the  enactment  of 
Private  Law  86-92  (Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
H.R.  2594.  August  7.  1959) . 

(1)  T.  B.  Cooke,  Louisburg,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  personal  injuries,  $7,600; 

(2)  T.  E  Cooke,  Louisburg,  North  Carolina, 
for  property  damage,  $800; 


(3)  Bobble  Ray  Lewis,  Greenville.  North 
Carolina,  for  personal  Injuries.  $6,000; 

(4)  Roy  A.  Roberston,  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  for  personal  injuries,  $10,000;  and 

(5)  Harold  J.  Selman,  G€tlneBTllle,  Geor- 
gia, for  personal  Injuries,  $8,000:  Prortded. 
That  no  part  of  the  amounts  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  exoeas  of  25  per  centum  thereof 
shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  these  rtalms. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tracts to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  vtelatlng  the  proTlslons  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  ameiKi- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasiiry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  claimants  herein- 
after named,  the  sums  hereinafter  specified. 
In  full  satisfaction  of  their  respective  clainM 
against  the  United  States  for  oompuisation 
for  personal  injuries,  and  property  losses  or 
damages  sustained  by  them  as  the  result  of 
an  explosion  which  occurred  when  a  truck 
In  which  munitions  were  being  transported 
for  use  by  the  United  States  Army  colUded 
with  a  privately  owned  passenger  automobile 
at  the  intersection  at  United  States  High- 
ways Numbered  301  and  70,  between  Selma. 
North  Carolina,  and  Smithfield,  North 
Carolina,  on  March  7,  1942.  the  equitable  re- 
spoixsibUlty  of  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  identical  claims  having  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  enactment  of  Private  Laws 
86-02  (Eighty-sixth  Congress,  HJl.  2594. 
August  7.  19&9). 

"(1>  T.  K.  Cooke,  Louisburg.  North  Caro- 
lina, for  property  damage.  $800; 

"(2)  Bobble  Ray  Lewis,  Greenville.  North 
Carolina,  for  personal   Injuries,   $6,000;    and 

"(3)  Roy  A.  BobertBon.  Jacksonville. 
Florida,  for  personal  Injuries,  $10,000:  Pro- 
vided, Tha.t  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  exceas  of  25  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or 
received  by  any  a^nt  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
Tlslons of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DANIEL  WALTER  MILES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7469)" 
for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SP5C.  CURTIS  MELTON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  8201) 
for  the  relief  of  Sp5C.  Curtis  Melton,  Jr. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LORETTA  SHEA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9894) 
for  the  relief  of  Loretta  Shea,  deceased, 
in  full  settlement  of  the  claims  of  that 
estate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $569.89  to  the  estate  of  Loretta  Shea, 
deceased.  In  full  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
that  estate  against  the  United  States  for  the 
balance  of  pay,  subsistence,  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  due  Loretta  Shea  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Leo  Shea,  radioman  second 
class.  United  States  Naval  Reserve,  Service 
Number  191-84-13,  who  is  presumed  to  have 
died  In  action  February  8.  1944:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum   not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VERNON  J.  WIERSMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11863  > 
for  the  relief  of  Vernon  J.  Wiersma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed 
to  settle  the  claim  of  Vernon  J.  Wiersma, 
641  Oneida  Road,  Chlllicothe,  Ohio,  for  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  incurred  and  loss 
of  salary  sustained  as  the  resiilt  of  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest 
Service,  to  appoint  him  to  a  position  with 
that  Service  In  November  1959,  after  having 
authorized  him  to  travel  from  Birmingham, 
Michigan,  to  Rhinelander,  Wisconsin,  for 
that  purpose  and  to  allow  in  full  and  final 
settlement  of  the  claim  the  sum  of  $299.04. 
There  Is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$299.04  for  payment  of  said  claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  P.  WARD,  JR.,  AND  BILLY 
W.  CRANE,  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tHR.  2611) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  F.  Ward  and 
Billy  W.  Crane. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
.Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Charles  F.  Ward,  of  Charlton  Heights.  West 
Virginia,  the  sum  of  $7,500,  and  to  Billy  W. 
Crane,  Senior,  of  Montgomery,  West  Virginia, 
the  sum  of  $7,500.  The  payment  of  such 
sums  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Charles  F.  Ward  and  Billy  W. 
Crane,  Senior,  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  their  development  during  the  years 
1947  through  1952,  and  submission  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  of  a  mortar  training 
device  which  was  of  aid  to  Federal  employees 
in  developing  subcallber  mortar  trainers, 
and  materially  energized  the  development 
thereof:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  either  of 
the  sums  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  claim  settled  by  the 
payment  of  such  sum,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "Charles  F.  Ward" 
and   insert  "Charles  F.   Ward,  Junior.". 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$7,500"  and  In- 
sert "$1,000". 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  "$7,500"  and  in- 
sert "$1,000". 

On  page  1.  line  9.  strike  "Charles  F.  Ward" 
and  Insert  "Charles  F.  Ward,  Junior." 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
For  the  relief  of  Charles  F.  Ward,  Jun- 
ior, and  Billy  W.  Crane,  Senior." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  MARY  E.   O'ROURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3624) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  O'Roxirke. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORPAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6709) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiisent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LOUIS  J.  SIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7323) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Simpson. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Louis 
J.  Simpson,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $2,443.16,  representing  the 
portion  of  the  amounts  paid  to  him  while 
employed  on  a  contract  basis  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  between  October  1,  1958. 
and  October  23,  1959,  which  was  not  deducted 
from  such  amounts  as  required  by  section 
13(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
use.  2263(b)).  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer,  full  credit  shall  be  given 
for  all  amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3.  strike  "Louis  J.  Simp- 
son."  and  insert  "the  estate  of  Louis  J. 
Simpson,  deceased.". 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  "him"  and  insert 
"the  decedent". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Louis 
J.  Simpson,  deceased." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8550) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zissu. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PATTI JEAN  PULTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9828) 
for  the  relief  of  Patti  Jean  Pulton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
Patti  Jean  Pulton  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Harold  E.  Fulton,  de- 
ceased former  employee  of  the  Ordnance 
Ammunition  Command.  Jollet.  Illinois.  No 
benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Pund. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  WM.  RUEFF.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11031) 
for  the  relief  of  George  Wm.  Ruefl.  Inc. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  limitation  of  time  con- 
tained in  section  520(c)  (1)  of  the  Ttu-ifT  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.8.C.  1520(c)(1)),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  rellquldate  con- 
sumption entry  numbered  1400,  which  was 
liquidated  on  July  27,  1954,  on  a  shipment  of 
zinc  concentrate  in  bulk,  in  order  to  correct 
a  clerical  error  made  In  failing  to  take  into 
account  the  water  content  of  such  zinc  con- 
centrate restilting  in  George  Wm.  Rueff,  In- 
corporated, paying  duty  in  excess  of  that 
actually  required  by  law  In  the  amount  of 
$3,446.81.  II 

With  the  following  cbmmittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  12,  strike  "$3,446.81"  and  in- 
sert "$3,509.66". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHAO  YAO  KOH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1074)  for 
the  relief  of  Chao  Yao  Koh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo^rs: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Chao  Tao  Koh  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  September  5.  1952,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  head  tax  and  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  pernianent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: II 

On  page  1,  line  6,  ttrlke  out  the  date 
"September  5,  1952"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  words 
"head  tax  and". 


iim< 


The  committee  iinendments  were 
screed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


11 


JOEY  KIM  PURDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1526)  for 
the  relief  of  Joey  Kim  Purdy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  t$sembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Joey  Kim  Purdy  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Ralph  B.  Purdy.  Junior,  and 
Julia  Purdy.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Joey  Kim  Purdy  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 


such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TIO  SIEN  TJIONG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2309)  for 
the  relief  of  Tio  Sien  Tjiong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Tio  Sien  TJlong  (A-10396702) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pennanent  residence  as  of  January  3,  1953. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ALEXANDRA  CALLAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2586)  for 
the  relief  of  Alexandra  Callas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CTlerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Alexandra  Callas,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Callas. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  Alexandra  Callas  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ARIE  ABRAMOVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2736)  for 
the  relief  of  Arie  Abramovich. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


at  vuch  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privileges,  or  status  under  the  Inunlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


KIM  HYUNG  IN  COMSTOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7638V 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Hyung  In  Comstock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock  shall  be  held  and  oon- 
sidered  to  be  the  natural-born  minor  alien 
child  of  Special  let  Wrst  Class  Carl  D.  Com- 
stock and  Mrs.  Com£tock,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 


SISTER  MARY  ALPHONSA  (ELENA 
BRUNO)  AND  SISTER  MARY  AT- 
THilA   (PILIPA  TODARO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  8730) 
for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary  Alphonsa 
(Elena  Bruno)  and  Sister  Mary  Attilia 
(Filipa  Todaro). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CHerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Sister  Mary  Alphonsa  (Elena  Bruno) 
and  SUter  Mary  Attilia  (Filipa  Todaro)  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence as  provided  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  two  numbers  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


UMBERTO   BREZZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  9915) 
for  the  relief  of  Umberto  Brezza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Umberto  Brezza  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per-  ^ 
manent  residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department  - 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TAI   JA  LIM 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1388) 
for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja  Lim  and  Tai 
Chung  Lim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(3)  and  205 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  children  Tai  Ja  Lim  and  Tai  Chung 
Lim,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  children  of  John  Yung 
Rhee,  a  lawful  resident  alien  of  the  United 
States. 


••'„'. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauae 
and  inaert  In  Ueu  tbereof  ttae  following: 
*'niat,  for  the  purpooes  of  sections  101(a) 
<a7)(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Tal  Ja  Llm, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  John  Yung 
Rhee,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Tai  Ja  Lim." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SURAJ   DIN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2139) 
for  the  relief  of  Suraj  Din. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  SiiraJ  Din  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HORACE  AMBROISE  DIDOT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5238) 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  Ambrolse  Didot 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Horace  Ambrolse  Dldot  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act/shall 
be  construed  to  waive  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3,  4,  6,  6,  and 
the  language  "upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee"  on  line  7,  and  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing: "That,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cancel  any  out- 
standing orders  and  warrants  of  deportation, 
warrants  of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may 
have  issued  in  the  case  of  Horace  Am- 
brolse Dldot.  From  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  Horace 
Ambrolse  Didot  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  SALVATORE  MOR- 
TELLITI  AND  SON,  ANTONIO  MOR- 
TELLTTI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  2176) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore 
Mortelliti  and  son,  Antonio  Mortellitl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
pxirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvatore  Mortelliti 
and  son,  Antonio  Mortelliti,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  nonquota  inunlgranto. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
notwithstanding  the  provision  of  section 
212(a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Salvatore  Mortelliti  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  Unlt«d  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 


amendment 


was 


The      committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read:  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Mortelliti." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMRIK  S.  WARICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  3127) 
for  the  relief  of  Amrik  S.  Warich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatirxs  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Amrlk  S.  Warich  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  pa3rment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  oflBcer  to  deduct  on© 
nimiber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be.  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MIRHAN  GAZARIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4954) 
for  the  relief  of  Mirhan  Gazarlan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mirhan  Oazarian  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  up- 
on payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  pemument  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tATy  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
cAntrol  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  dlxscted  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issuc^U 
in  the  case  of  Mirhan  Gazarlan.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  said  Mirhan  Gazarlan  shall  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of  the 
same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  or  any  such  war- 
rants and  orders  have  issued.** 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNST  HAEUSSERMAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  11127) 
for  the  relief  of  Ernst  Haeusserman. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  2.  1958  (Private  Law  85-Ml).  U  here- 
by amended  by  deleting  the  language  "no 
later  than  Jime  28,  1062"  and  substituting 
In  lieu  tbereof  the  words  "upon  the  termina- 
tion of  his  position  as  director  general  of 
the  Vienna  Burgtheater." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word 
"upon"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "within  thirty  days  aft»". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  GEOHAR  OGASSIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  1889)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  Jhe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thst.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  rlsa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: T 

strike  out  all  after  the  entu:tlng  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  caned  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian.  Prom 
and  after  thr  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  said  Mrs.  Geohar  Ogassian  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  fac%s  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


mlsslble  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  Act.  This  Act  shall  apply 
only  to  grounds  fCM'  exclusion  under  such 
paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  reswl  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  tb  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HA  JIME  SUMTTANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1943)  for 
the  relief  of  Ha  jime  Sumitanl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enaited  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Ha  Jime  .'Sumitanl  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  Stat<«  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Pro- 
vided. That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  dep-Dsited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  Iromlgration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


USE  MARIE  BERTHE  MARGUERITE 
DE  SIMONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2198)  for 
the  relief  of  Lise  Marie  Berthe 
Marguerite  De  Simone. 

There  b<!ing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat~t>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  provisions  of  sections 
201(a),  202ia)(5).  and  202(b)  shall  be  in- 
applicable la  the  case  of  Lise  Marie  Berthe 
Marguerite  De  Simone. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FILOMENA  F.  SCHENKENBERGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2355)  for 
the  relief  of  Filomena  F.  Schenkenberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  ena'Hed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  212(a>  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Plloanena  P.  Schenkenberger 
may  be  Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 


FATRICIA   KIM    BELL    (KIM 
BOOSHIN) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2606)  for 
the  relief  of  Patricia  Kim  Bell  (Kim 
Booshin). 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  ptirposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child.  Patricia  Kim  Bell  (Kim 
Booshin ) ,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-bom  alien  child  of  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Archie  Bell,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEE   HWA    SUN 


United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  said  Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Cliol 
Sun  Hee),  shall  not,  by  virttie  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
statxis  imder  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2607)  for 
the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Lee  Hwa  Sun,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  John  Matthews.  Junior, 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Lee  Hwa  Sun 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  &ni  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  AXEL  ARVIDSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2679)  for 
the  relief  of  John  Axel  Arvidson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  315 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or 
the  Act  of  July  9,  1918.  or  the  decree  of  the 
Hennepin  County  District  Court,  Minneap- 
olis. Minnesota,  dated  March  15.  1919,  John 
Axel  Arvidson  shall  be  held  and  considered 
eligible  to  be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  provided  he  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  general  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  good  moral  character, 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  (Constitu- 
tion, and  disposition  to  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth 
in  section  316  of  the  said  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


SUSAN    HOLT    LERKE     <CHOI    SUN 
HEE) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2633)  for 
the  relief  of  Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Choi  Sun 
Hee). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
An^rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Susan  Holt  Lerke  (Choi 
Sxui  Hee ) ,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Kurt 
Lerke     and    Julia    Lerke,    citizens    of    the 


YOON  SO  SHIM 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2732)  for 
the  relief  of  Yoon  So  Shim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pxirposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  Yoon  So  Shim,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Thatcher.  Junior, 
citizens  of  the  United  States :  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Yoon  So  Shim 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  statiis 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING    THE    ACT    OF    MAY    13, 
1960   (PRIVATE  LAW  86-286) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7736) 
to  amend  the  act  of  May  13,  1960  (Pri- 
vate Law  86-286). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  Private 
Law  86-286,  approved  May  13.  1960,  is  hereby 
amended  by  substituting  "twenty-eight 
years"  in  lieu  of  "twenty-five  years". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LT.  COMDR.  JOSEPH  P.  MANNIX 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HH.  »603) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  P. 

Mannix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Joseph  P.  Mannix  (1893) , 
United  States  Coast  Ouard,  retired,  la  hereby 
relieved  of  llablUty  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $13,324,  the  amovmt  by  which 
he  was  overpaid  retirement  pay,  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error,  during  the  period 
Irom  February  I,  1967.  to  September  30.  1961. 
inclusive.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accoimts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sac,  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Joseph  P.  Mannix,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or 
withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him.  in 
complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  specified  in  the 
first  section:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  tills  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
b«  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwltlistandlng.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following:  "That  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph 
P.  Mannix  ( 1893 ) ,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  retired,  is  Indebted  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $13,324,  because 
of  overpayment  of  retired  pay  In  the  period 
from  February  1.  1957.  to  September  30.  1961. 
Inchisive.  as  the  result  of  administrative 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  only  require 
a  repayment  or  a  witliholding  from  amovints 
otherwise  due  Lieutenant  Commander  Jo- 
seph P.  Mannix  of  that  amount,  if  any, 
wliich  will  not  Impose  xindue  or  Inequitable 
hardsiilps  upon  him.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  full  amount  of 
llablUty  in  the  amount  of  $13324  resulting 
from  the  overpayment  of  retired  pay  re- 
ferred to  in  tills  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
completes  the  call  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  the  approval 
of  the  bill  S.  2709.  a  letter  from  General 
Clay. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO   AMEND   THE   SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov« 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  12121)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  4  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There   Is    hereby   established   in   the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  In  this 
section  as   'the  fund',  for   the   Administra- 
tions use   In  financing   the   functions   per- 
formed under  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a) 
and   under   the   Small    Business   Investnient 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  functions.     Ail  repayments 
of  loans  and  debentures,  pa3mients  of  inter- 
est, and  other  receipts  arising  out  of  transac- 
tions financed  from  the  fund  shall  be  paid 
Into   the  fund.     As   capital   thereof,  appro- 
priations   not    to    exceed    $1,985,000,000    are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  tha  fund, 
which  afiproprlatlons  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.    Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $1,434,000,000  shall  ba  outstanding  from 
the  fund  at  any  one  time  for  tite  purposes 
enumerated  In  sections  7(a)  and  8(a).     Not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $100,000,000  shall 
be  outstiindlng   from  the   fund   at  any  one 
time  for  the  purposes  enumerated  In  section 
7(b).    Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $341,- 
000,000  shall  be  outstanding  from  the  fund 
at  any  one  time  for  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administration  under  the  Small 
Buslneea  Investment  Act  of  1958.     The  Ad- 
ministration   shall    pay   Into    miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  outstand- 
ing cash  disbursements  from  the  fund,  at 
rates   determined   by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasiiry,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cxir- 
rent  average  yields  on  outstanding  Interest- 
bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties  as  calculated   for   the  month  of   June 
preceding  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Small  Biislness  Administra- 
tion Is  empowered  to  make  such  loans  (either 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  lenders  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  firm  to 
adjust  to  changed  economic  conditions  re- 
oulting  from  Increased  competition  from  Im- 
ported articles,  but  only  If  (1)  an  adjustment 
propxsal  of  such  firm  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  (2)  the  Sec- 
retary has  referred  such  proposal  to  Um  Ad- 
ministration under  tiiat  Act  and  the  loan 
would  provide  part  or  all  of  the  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
posal, and  (3)  the  Secretary's  certification  Is 
In  force  at  the  time  the  Administration 
makes  the  loan. 

(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration's 
authority  to  make  loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  separate  from 
Its  authority  to  make  loans  under  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  rate  of  Interest  for  the 
Administration's  share  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
greater  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  or  the 
rate  most  recently  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  and  no  such  loan, 
including  renewals  or  extensions  thereof, 
may  be  made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  years.  With  respect  to  loans 
made  under  this  section  the  Administration 
sliall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections  6.  6(a), 
7(a)(1),  7(a)(2).  7(a)(8).  7(a)(7).  7(c). 
10(a),  I0<b).  It.  10.  and  IT  oC  tbe  SnuOi 


Business  Act  as  though  such  loans  had  been 
made  under  section  7(a)    of  tiiat  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  nvetmaarj  to  carry  out 
tills  section. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  this  the 
small  business  bill  being  called  up  under 
suspension? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second  in  order  to  assure  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Evl- 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The    8PEAKJIR    pro    tempore, 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  143) 

Alford 

OUbert 

Mlnshall 

Alger 

Olsnn 

Moeller 

Anfuso 

Oranahan 

Montoya 

Asbbrook 

OrUBtbs 

Moorfaead.  Pa. 

Ashmore 

Hansen 

Motss 

Auchlocloss 

Harding 

NedH 

Ayrea 

Harrison.  Va. 

Nix 

Baring 

Harvey,  Mich. 

O-Hara.  Midi. 

Barry 

Hays 

Petscaon 

Bass.NH. 

Henderson 

Phllbm 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Boeven 

PUcher 

B«tU 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Posgs 

Blltch 

Horan 

PoweU 

Boggs 

Hosmsr 

Rains 

Boiling 

Ichord.Mo. 

RandaU 

Boykin 

Xnouye 

Reecs 

Buckley 

Jennings 

Re\iss 

Celler 

Jensen 

Rlehlman 

Chamberlain 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Coad 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Colmer 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan,  Mk-h 

Oook 

Keith 

Bt.Oeorve 

Oorbett 

KeUy 

St.  Oermaln 

Connan 

Keogh 

Satind 

Cramer 

Kllburn 

Rooit 

Curtis.  Mass. 

King.  Utah 

Scran  ton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kltchln 

Seely -Brown 

Davis. 

Knox 

Shelley 

James  C. 

KcM-negay 

Slbal 

Davis,  John  W. 

Kowalskl 

Bisk 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Kyi 

Slack 

Dawson 

Landrom 

8nUUi.Oailf. 

Delaney 

Lankford 

Smith,  Iowa 

Derwlnakl 

Lennon 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dlggs 

Leslnskl 

Spence 

Domlnlck 

Loser 

Steed 

Donohue 

MoCulloch 

Taber 

Ellsworth 

McSween 

Thompson,  La 

Farbsteln 

McVey 

Waggonner 

Felghan 

Maodonald 

WatU 

Flno 

WeU 

Fisher 

Madden 

Whltener 

Flood 

Martin.  Mass. 

WUlls 

Focaity 

May 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fountain 

Merrow 

Tates 

Frazler 

MUler.  Clem 

Zclenko 

Frledel 

Miller. 

Oarland 

Gathlngs 

Miller.  N.T. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  203 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIT7  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act 
included  in  the  bill— HJl.  12121— as 
amended  by  the  committee  amendment, 
would  increase  the  8BA  revolving  fund 
from  $1,200  to  $1,935  miUion;  with  the 
dollar  ceilingt;  of  the  various  loan  pro- 
grams increaf«d  as  follows: 

The  regulai  business  loan  and  prime 
contract  programs  would  be  increased 
from  $725  to  $1,434  million,  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  from  $150  to  $160 
milhon,  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  programs  from  $325  to  $341 
million.  The  bill  would  also  make 
technical  changes  in  connection  with 
simplifying  the  computation  of  re- 
volving fund  interetst  payable  by  SBA 
to  the  Treasiiry.  and  make  certain  addi- 
tional clarifying  language  changes  in 
the  section.  It  would  also  empower  SBA 
to  make  loan^  to  firms  injured  by  im- 
ports, where  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce 
makes  an  appropriate  certification  pur- 
suant to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 — H.R.  11970— and  requests  that 
SBA  furnish  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  this  legislaUon  since  these  additional 
authorizations  will  be  needed  if  these 
important  lending  programs  are  to  be 
continued  fully  beyond  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  now  considering  SBA's  re- 
quest for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

We  believe  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  and  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise for  everyone.  Certainly  the 
4-year  authorization  for  the  regular  busi- 
ness loan  program  will  give  the  agency 
some  room  to  operate  in  the  future.  I 
regret  that  we  could  not  grant  more  than 
a  1-year  authorization  to  the  programs 
operated  under  the  Bmsdl  Business  In- 
vestment Act  but  I  must  admit  there  is 
some  merit  to  the  klea  that  because  of 
the  newness  of  the  program  it  would  be 
advisable  to  review  the  program  from 
year  to  year. 

I  believe  the  committee  hearings,  as 
well  as  the  committee  report,  demon- 
strate the  neetl  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  McDoNOUCHl. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  demand  a  second  on  this  bill  for 
the  reason  that  the  amendments  cited 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man]  are  agre<;able  to  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  minority  side  oif  the  committee  of- 
fered amendments  to  provide  these  three 
separate  funds  to  be  set  up  in  separate 
dollar  amounts,  which  was  not  agreed 
to  by  the  majority,  but  apparently  un- 
der the  urgency  of  making  these  funds 
available  because  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year,  making  the  funds  neces- 
sarily available  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  majority  side  agreed 
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to  our  proposal  that  each  one  of  these 
funds  be  set  up  separately  with  ceiling 
dollar  amounts.  We  agreed  to  that,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  ask  for  a  second  for 
that  reason. 

Now,  the  additional  authority  pro- 
vided here  to  relieve  business  that  may 
be  injured  by  imports  under  the  trade 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  House,  that 
is  still  in  a  matter  of  doubt  for  the 
reason  that  It  has  not  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. If  that  passes  the  Senate  under 
the  same  terms  as  the  House  passed  it, 
then  this  money  is  provided  under  this 
authorization  to  relieve  business  that  is 
injured  by  excessive  imports  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery], 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  as 
a  minority  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  obviously  we 
will  supix)rt  this  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
however,  that  this  is  just  an  exercise 
in  futility  here  this  afternoon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  out  of  funds  for 
about  the  last  90  days,  and  the  only 
applications  they  could  receive  and 
approve  were  so-called  disaster  applica- 
tions or  a  very  limited  number  of  appli- 
cations that  they  could  accommodate  or 
cover  by  funds  flowing  back  into  their 
credit  by  repayment  to  the  revolving 
fund. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman  or 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
advise  the  House  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  feels  that  there  is  going  to  be  some 
responsibility  assumed  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  to  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able to  the  SBA  for  lending  under  the 
existing  authority. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  in  that  they  are  out  of  funds  and 
they  are  using  the  revolving  fimd  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  but  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  have  not  acted.  As  soon 
as  the  appropriation  bUls  are  passed  here 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  then,  of  course, 
the  situation  wUl  t>e  solved. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  wonder,  then,  would 
the  gentleman  tell  us  jiist  what  rehef  is 
available  in  this  measure  we  are  passing 
today,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  funds 
currently  available,  and  from  what  I  can 
reeui  in  the  newspapers,  why,  there  is  no 
indication  for  any  relief  available  as  far 
as  appropriation  funds  are  concerned 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  bUl  is  not  of 
much  use  until  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations act.  They  are  holding  up 
the  situation  now. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree,  in  view  of  the  rather  distressed 
economic  condition,  that  this  is  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  not  even  been  able 
to  accept  applications  for  making  loans? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  the  contention  that  they  are  out 


of  money,  but  he  is  not  correct  about  not 
accepting  applications.  They  are  ac- 
cepting applications  and  processing 
them.  However,  they  have  this  addi- 
tional problem.  By  the  time  they  get 
this  money,  which  will  be  possibly  off 
3  months  or  maybe  4,  they  will  have  to 
go  and  review  those  applications  again, 
so  that  is  double  work.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  will  act 
promptly. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  views,  and  I  hope  the  appropria- 
tions will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  a  question  or 
two.  Since  this  bill  authorizes  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
to  firms  injured  by  competition  from  im- 
ports, can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
the  committee  developed  during  the 
preparation  of  this  bill;  what  informa- 
tion was  developed  as  to  the  prospective 
need  for  loans  to  small  business  as  the 
result  of  dsonage  from  imports? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WeU,  it  Is  obvious  that 
some  businesses  will  be  injured.  I  think 
that  is  admitted  by  everyone.  There 
will  be  some  injury  to  the  business  of 
this  coimtry  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.    We  accept  that.    It  is  normaL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  accept 
it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  because  in  mak- 
ing these  adjustments,  some  of  the  ad- 
justments will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
some  businesses. 

The  Trade  Act,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  makes  provision  for 
problems  like  this  to  be  adjusted  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  the  least  harmful 
to  business  in  general. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  our  distinguished 
Speaker  called  it  compensatory  payment, 
and  some  others  called  it  adrninistrative 
adjustment,  and  scxne  others  called  it 
adjustment  allowance. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  do  not  know,  either, 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  sugar  coated,  any 
way  you  figure  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  will  be  helpfuL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  be 
a  little  more  helpful  as  to  the  prospective 
need  for  this  legislation  as  it  deals  with 
damage  by  virtue  of  imports? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can.  because  we  cannot  predict 
what  the  situation  will  be.  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  has  not  finally  been 
passed.  This  action  is  being  taken  in 
the  event  the  act  does  pass  in  the  form 
it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  make 
any  inquiry  as  to  how  much  small  busi- 
ness would  be  damaged  as  a  result  of 
free  trade? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  be  futile  to 
make  such  inquiries  because  no  one 
knows  what  adjustments  will  be  needed 
after  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  this,  then,  becomes 
a  blank-check  authorization  upon  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  that  Is  an  un- 
fortunate phrase — a  "blank-check  au- 
thorization." 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  else  would  the  gen- 
tleman characterize  it? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  characterize  it  as 
providing  against  somethijig  that  could 
possibly  happen,  if  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  should  become  law,  that  would  re- 
act unfavorably  upon  small  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  is 
convinced  that  it  will  damage — that  the 
free  trade  bill  will  damage — small  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready said  that  it  will. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  predicting 
that  it  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  it  is  obvious  that  it  will. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  we  would  not  be 
surprised  if  it  did,  because  in  getting  ad- 
vantages sometimes  we  have  to  agree  to 
things  that  will  react  unfavorably  upon 
a  small  part  of  our  economy.  In  order 
to  get  the  bigger  advantage,  we  may 
have  to  suffer  some  minor  disadvantages. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  whom  you  delegate  this 
power  to  make  loans  to  small  businesses 
as  a  result  of  injury  from  foreign  im- 
ports; did  he  have  no  information  or 
light  to  shed  on  how  much  this  is  likely 
to  cost? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one would  have  known  that.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  how  could  he  know 
that  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  any 
loans? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  one  knows  that.  It 
is  just  a  matter  of  knowing  that  there 
is  a  possibility  here,  and  we  want  to 
guard  against  it  and  protect  businesses 
as  much  as  we  can  against  what  could 
p>ossibly  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  trade  bill 
take  care  of  this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  take  care 
of  this  si>eciflc  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  by  "this  specific  point"?  Does 
it  not  take  care  of  any  and  all  busi- 
nesses that  may  be  damaged? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  do  you  write  it 
Into  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  makes  this  agency 
lending  facilities  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  the  event  this  type 
service  is  needed  or  desired,  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  of  such  facilities. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  can  shed  some  light 
on  the  necessity  for  this  provision. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  the  trade  bill  which 
we  have  just  passed  is  a  provision  giving 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  authority  to 
make  loans  to  those  who  might  need 
them  because  of  the  implementation  of 
that  act.  In  order  to  avoid  the  dupli- 
cation of  lending  facilities,  this  bill  now 
authorizes  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  process  those  loans  that  are 
referred  to  this  agency  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  In  other  words,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  no  lending  fa- 
cilities today.  SBA  has.  We  do  not 
want  to  set  up  a  new  lending  facility  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  bill, 
therefore,  authorizes  the  SBA  to  process 


those  loans  referred  to  it  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  are  going  to  have 
two  lending  agencies,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No;  we  are  trying  to 
avoid  that.  This  bill  sets  up  the  lending 
facility  for  the  Trade  Act  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
determines  loans  are  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  small  business? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  This  will  handle 
all  loans 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  handle  all  of  the 
loans? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  provision  writ- 
ten into  the  free  trade  bill? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  trade  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
the  determination,  but  it  does  not  set  up 
a  lending  agency.  We  give,  in  this  bill, 
the  SBA  the  right  to  make  those  loans. 

Without  this  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  have  no  place  to  turn  to 
make  those  loans,  or  to  get  those  loans 
made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  authority  is  for 
both  big  and  little  business,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  Secretary  cer- 
tifies it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  you  are  not  pre- 
empting, perhaps,  but  taking  over  this 
entire  field,  or  since  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  taking  over  this  entire 
field,  did  you  not  have  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  before  your  committee  when 
this  legislation  was  written  to  tell  you 
what  he  thought  would  happen? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Speaking  for  myself, 
and  I  think  many  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  feel  the  same  way.  since 
the  trade  bill  determined  that  this  was 
a  necessary  function  to  be  performed 
by  Government,  it  was  essential  to  set 
up  some  facility  to  accomplish  that;  and 
rather  than  creating  a  new  agency  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, which  already  has  this  tre- 
mendous experience  in  lending — and 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  disaster  loans 
we  cover  all  loans  to  all  business,  re- 
gardless of  amount;  the  disaster  loan 
program  is  a  program  regardless  of  small 
business  or  amount.  Therefore,  we  said 
that  this  agency  already  having  this 
experience  can  do  this  job,  without  our 
having  to  create  a  new  agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  ir  not  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  speaking  here 
today;  this  is  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  The  gentleman  still 
has  not  answered  my  question  as  to  why 
he  did  not  have  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  state  what  was  likely  to 
happen  under  the  provisions  that  have 
been  written  into  this  bill  with  respect 
to  damage  by  foreign  imports.  Why  did 
you  not  have  the  Secretary  before  you? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Obviously,  our  agree- 
ing with  the  need  for  this  was  approved 
by  this  House  when  the  House  passed 
the  trade  bill  with  that  provision  and 
the  only  thing  needed  was  a  lending 
facility.    This  is  the  lending  facility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  did  not  know 
that  when  the  trade  bill  was  before  the 


House  in  what  form  it  would  be  approved 
or  whether  it  would  be  approved  at  all. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  knew  it  before  the 
trade  bill  got  to  the  House.  We  knew 
it  from  the  hearings.  We  knew  it  before 
the  bill  got  to  the  House.  We  did  not 
have  to  duplicate  the  work  that  was 
already  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  was  considered 
by  your  committee  a  long  time  ago.  The 
trade  bill  was  before  the  House  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

Mr.  MULTER.    That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  cannot  predicate 
what  you  did  in  your  committee  weeks 
ago  on  what  the  House  did  only  late  last 
week.    Let  as  not  put  it  on  that  t)asis. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Possibly  we  were 
soothsayers  and  we  knew  that  the  House 
was  going  to  approve  the  trade  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  he  has  a  crystal 
ball.  And  if  he  has  a  crystal  ball  I  wish 
he  would  tell  me  how  much  use  is  going 
to  be  made  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Why  not  put  It  on  the 
basis  of  judicial  knowledge? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1.  I  think  it 
is  most  appropriate  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  be  named  as  the 
agency  to  provide  such  relief  as  becomes 
necessary  under  the  so-called  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  My  question  to  the  chair- 
man is  this:  Under  the  authority  set  out 
in  this  bill,  have  you  rescinded  the 
guidelines  that  traditionally  have  pre- 
vailed In  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  far  as  the  approval  of  loan 
applications  is  concerned?  Are  you 
waiving  those  merely  upon  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  will 
they  have  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
and  still  conform  to  what  we  consider  to 
be  good  risk? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  apply  on  all  proposals  referred 
to  the  SBA  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  his  authority  as  provided 
for  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  mere  certification 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  not 
suspend  the  usual  qualifications  that  are 
required  of  a  loan  applicant? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     It  will  not. 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  emphasize  that  here  we  have  further 
evidence  today  of  the  damage  that  will 
very  likely  be  caused  to  business,  large 
and  small,  in  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  free  trade  bill  last 
week. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram is  quite  an  important  program — 
when  there  is  a  disaster,  such  as  a  hur- 
ricane, that  affects  big  as  well  as  small 
business  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration administers  that  program. 
This  is  a  comparable  situation  vmder  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.    It  Is  on  all  fours 
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with  It.  So  we  adopted  the  same  princi- 
ple in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world.  I  will  say  to  the  gentlemen,  that 
there  will  be  a  hurricane  of  foreign  Im- 
ports that  will  create  a  disaster  situation 
In  this  coimtry  for  many  businesses.  I 
am  not  objecting  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  handling  this  matter, 
and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  that  dis- 
aster loans,  gianted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  are  the  results  of 
acts  of  God,  but  the  loans  made  to  In- 
dustries and  businesses  as  the  result  of 
damage  from  foreign  Imports  are  be- 
cause of  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke  1. 

Mr.  BURKi:  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  r.o  objection. 

Mr.  BURKi:  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  at  this  time  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman,  and  the  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee for  their  excellent  report  with  ref- 
erence to  HJR.  12121.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  this  important  committee  and  one 
who  is  tremendously  Interested  In  small 
business  I  am  pleased  to  give  my  sxip- 
port  to  this  very  necessary  legislation. 
This  bill  will  Increase  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  from  $12  to  $2.6  billion.  It  will 
result  in  the  consolidation  of  the  dollar 
ceiling  authorizations  now  provided  for 
SBA  lending  and  other  programs  fi- 
nanced by  the  revolving  fund,  except  for 
disaster  loan  celling  which  would  be 
retained  and  Increased  from  $150  to 
$160  million.  It  further  makes  technical 
changes  in  connection  with  simplifying 
and  clarifying  the  language  and  the 
computation  of  the  Interest  payable  by 
SBA.  The  bill  further  provides  that  the 
SBA  be  empowered  to  make  loans  to 
firms  injured  by  imports. 

These  are  aJl  important  improvements 
and  will  go  a  long  way  toward  assist- 
ing the  small  businessman  with  his 
mounting  problems.  I  heartily  endorse 
H.R.  12121  and  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 

ROOSEVrLTl. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  commit- 
tee are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
meritorious  and  much  needed  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  I  know  this 
action  will  give  encouragement  to  small 
business  that  their  needs  in  this  difficult 
time  are  not  being  forgotten  by  Con- 
gress. I  join  my  friend  from  Kansas  in 
the  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  act  soon  and  generously  on 
this  authorization. 

I  also  beliexe  that  small  business  will 
be  helped  by  this  legislation  to  expand 
and  tailor  lt&  opoortunities  under  the 


conditions  which  the  trade  bill  recently 
passed  will  bring  about. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  accu- 
rately prophesy  the  use  to  which  small 
business  will  put  this  authorization,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  demand  will 
not  be  created.  The  time  to  meet  that 
demand  Is  not  when  it  can  be  proven 
that  small  business  has  been  hurt  but 
rather,  as  this  bill  makes  possible,  by 
providing  machinery  in  advance  for 
orderly  changeover  and  expanded  opera- 
tions. 

I  hope  this  measure  receives  over- 
whelming support. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  HJl.  12121,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  similar  Senate  bill 
on  the  Speaker's  table,  S.  2970,  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  that  bill,  and  that  the  House 
bill  Just  passed  be  substituted  for  It. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rub- 
■ectlon  (c)  of  section  4  of  the  Small  Biislness 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(c)  There  la  hereby  estabUabed  In  the 
TVeasury  a  revcrfvlng  fund,  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  'the  fund',  for  the  Administra- 
tion's \ue  In  flnancing  th«  functions  per- 
formed under  sections  7(a).  7(b),  and  8(a) 
and  under  the  ft"'*^^  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  functions.  All  repayments 
of  loans  and  debentures,  pa3rments  of  inter- 
est, and  other  receipts  arising  out  of  trans- 
actions financed  from  the  fund  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  fund.  As  capital  thereof,  appro- 
priations not  to  exceed  $1,450,000,000  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  fund, 
which  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  $1,109,000,000  Shan  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  the  pxirposes  enumer- 
ated In  the  following  sections  of  this  Act: 
7(a)  (relating  to  regular  business  loans), 
7(b)  (relating  to  disaster  loans),  and  8(a) 
(relating  to  prime  contract  authority) :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administration  shall  report 
promptly  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives whenever  (1)  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  for  the  purposes  enu- 
merated in  sections  7(a)  and  8(a)  exceeds 
$1,012,200,000,  or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  for  the  purpose  enumerated  in 
section  7(b)  exceeds  $96,800,000.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $341,000,000  shall  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  Administration  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended.  The  Administration  shall 
pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, foUowlng  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
interest  on  the  outstanding  cash  disburse- 


ments from  the  fund,  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  yields  on 
outstanding  Interest-bearing  marketable 
public  debt  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  as  calculated  for 
the  ntonth  of  June  preceding  such  fiscal 
year." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patkak:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  ot  the  bill 
8.  2970,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  HJl.  12121,  as  amended, 
as  follows:  "That  subsection  (c)  of  section  4 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(c)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  "the  fund",  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's use  in  financing  the  functions  per- 
formed under  sections  7(a).  7(b).  and  8(a) 
and  tinder  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  fvmctions.  All  repayments 
of  loans  and  debentvires,  payments  of  Inter- 
est, and  other  receipts  arising  out  of  trans- 
actions financed  from  the  fund  shall  be  paid 
into  the  fund.  As  capital  thereof,  appro- 
priations not  to  exceed  $1,935,000,000  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  ftmd, 
which  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $1,434,000,000  shall  be  outstanding  from 
the  ftmd  at  any  one  time  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  In  sections  7(a)  and  8(a).  Not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $160,000,000  shall 
be  otttstandlng  from  the  fund  at  any  one 
time  tor  the  purposes  enumerated  In  section 
7(b).  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $341.- 
000,000  shall  be  outstanding  from  the  fund 
at  any  one  time  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fimctlons  of  the  Administration  vmder  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  The 
Administration  shall  pay  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treastiry,  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  Interest  on  the  out- 
standing cash  disbursements  from  the  fund, 
at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yields  on  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligatlona 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties as  calculated  for  the  month  of  June  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year." 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  empowered  to  make  such  loans 
(either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lenders  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  a£slst  any  firm  to 
adjust  to  changed  economic  conditions 
resulting  from  Increased  competition  from 
imported  articles,  but  only  If  (1)  an  adjust- 
ment proposal  of  such  firm  has  been  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  (2)  the 
Secretary  has  referred  such  proposal  to  the 
Administration  under  that  Act  and  the  loan 
would  provide  part  or  all  of  the  financial 
assLstance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
posal, and  (3)  the  Secretary's  certification 
is  In  force  at  the  time  the  Administration 
makes  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  Small  Business  AdmlnUtratlon'a 
authority  to  make  loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  its 
authority  to  make  loans  under  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  rate  of  Interest  for  the 
Administration's  share  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
greater  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  or  the 
rate  most  recently  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiuy  under  section  4(c)  of 
the  Snaall  Btislness  Act;  and  no  such  loan, 
including    renewals    or    extensions    thereof. 
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may  be  made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceed- 
ing twenty-flve  years.  With  respect  to  loans 
made  under  this  section  the  Administration 
shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections  6,  6(a) , 
7(a)(1).  7(a)(2).  7(a)(8).  7(a)(7).  7(c). 
10(a),  10(b).  13.  16,  and  17  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  as  though  such  loans  had  been 
made  under  section  7(a)   of  that  Act. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  s\ims  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12121)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LIMITS  ON  CONSTRUCTION-DIF- 
FERENTIAL SUBSIDY  FOI?.  CON- 
STRUCTION. RECONSTRUCTION. 
AND  RECONDITIONING  OF  SHIPS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  11586)  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  7,  1960.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
602(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1152(b)).  Is  hereby  fur- 
ther amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  reduction  In  sell- 
ing price  which  Is  herein  termed  'construc- 
tion differential  subsidy'  may  equal,  but  not 
exceed,  the  excess  of  the  bid  of  the  ship- 
builder constructing  the  proposed  vessel  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  featxires  incorporated 
In  the  vessel  for  national-defense  uses,  which 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  addition  to 
the  subsidy),  over  the  fair  and  reasonable 
estimate  of  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
vessel  If  it  were  constructed  under  similar 
plans  and  specifications  (excluding  national- 
defense  features  as  above  provided)  in  a 
foreign  shipbuilding  center  which  is  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  furnish  a  fair  and  rep- 
resentative example  for  the  determination 
of  the  estimated  foreign  cost  of  construction 
of  vessels  of  the  type  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed. The  construction  differential  ap- 
proved and  paid  by  the  Secretary  shall  not 
exceed  55  per  centum  of  the  construction 
cost  of  the  vessel,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  a  pas- 
senger vessel  having  the  tonnage,  speed, 
passenger  accommodations  and  other  char- 
acteristics set  forth  in  section  503  of  this 
Act.  the  construction  differential  approved 
and  paid  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centxim  of 
the  reconstruction  or  reconditioning  cost 
(excluding  the  cost  of  national-defense  fea- 
tures as  above  provided)  :  Provided,  however, 
That  after  July  7.  1965.  the  construction 
differential  approved  by  the  Secretary  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  case  of  the  construction, 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  any  ves- 
sel, 50  per  centum  of  such  cost.  When  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  construction  differ- 
ential in  any  case  exceeds  the  foregoing  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  such  cost,  the  Secre- 
tary may  negotiate  and  contract  on  behalf 
of  the  applicant  to  construct,  reconstruct. 
or  recondition  such  vessel  In  a  domestic 
shipyard  at  a  cost  which  will  reduce  the  con- 
struction differential  to  such  applicable  per- 
centage or  less.  In  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  reason  to  believe  that  the  bidding 
In  any  Instance  is  collusive,  he  shall  report 
all  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  acted  ( 1 )  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives if  the  Congress  shall  be  In  session  or  if 
the  Congress  shall  not  be  in  session,  then  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House,  respectively." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  (K)2(d) 
(46  use.  1152(d))  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary to  approve  or  pay  a  construction  differ- 
ential In  excess  of  the  applicable  maximum 
percentage  of  the  construction  cost  of  the 
vessel  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  respect  to  (a)  the 
construction  of  a  vessel  the  keel  of  which 
was  laid  after  June  30,  1959,  or  (b)  the  re- 
construction or  reconditioning  of  a  vessel 
the  shipyard  contract  for  which  was  entered 
Into  after  June  30,  1959.  and  the  Secretary 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  thereto, 
modify  any  such  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  to 
the  extent  authorized  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
extends  existing  law  for  3  years  with 
reference  to  the  55-percent  ceiling  on 
construction  differential  subsidy  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  It  also 
authorizes  a  5 -percent  higher  ceiling  in 
the  case  of  reconstruction  of  passenger 
vessels.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
recommended  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing law  for  1  year.  The  committee  felt 
it  should  be  extended  for  3  years. 

The  difference  between  the  55-percent 
ceiling  on  construction  subsidies  author- 
ized for  new  cargo  vessel  construction 
compared  with  the  60-percent  ceiling 
authorized  for  reconstruction  of  passen- 
ger vessels  is  due  to  the  greater  cost  of 
labor  in  tearing  out  the  older  materials 
and  equipment  in  a  passenger  vessel  and 
replacing  them.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  differen- 
tial between  the  two  types  of  situation. 
Unless  we  do  maintain  our  passenger 
vessels  and  from  time  to  time  recon- 
struct them,  we  will  not  have  any  pas- 
senger vessels  for  troop  transports.  The 
fact  is  that  this  committee  has  author- 
ized new  construction  and  there  never 
has  been  any  appropriation  for  it.  So  if 
we  are  going  to  support  the  armed  serv- 
ices with  ships  that  are  available  for 
troop  transports,  then  from  time  to  time 
these  passenger  vessels  have  to  be  re- 
constructed. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  intend  to  support  this 
bill,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man why  the  discrimination  against 
fishing  vessels. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  very  liberal 
in  their  dealing  with  the  New  England 
fishing  fleet.  This  is  a  different  category 
entirely  from  that. 

Mr.  BATES.  In  respect  to  the  fish- 
ing vessels,  that  is  33  V3  percent  and  this 
is  55  percent.    I  did  not  understand  why 


a  small  f^hing  vessel  owner  should  be 
discriminated  against  when  we  have 
large  companies  that  get  55  percent. 
Further,  we  want  to  expand  foreign 
trade. 

Why  do  we  not  just  let  them  build 
them  overseas?  It  is  not  going  to  hurt 
the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the  United 
States  because  we  are  not  building  any 
fishing  boats  here.  At  least  if  we  had 
some  boats  built,  then  some  of  the  ship- 
yards in  this  country  might  get  some 
repair  work.  So  here  we  are  neither 
building  nor  repairing  Ashing  vessels.  I 
am  going  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  gentleman  will  support 
it,  either  to  provide  that  we  can  build 
them  overseas  or.  if  not.  on  a  parity  with 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  It  has  only  been  a  short 
time  since  we  passed  a  construction  sub- 
sidy provision  with  respect  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, and  we  have  not  had  any  length  of 
time  to  gather  experience  under  that 
provision  with  respect  to  fishing  vessels. 
But  this  is  in  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory and  field  from  the  trawler  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  do  not  understand  it 
in  any  different  sense  than  the  gentle- 
man does. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's interest  in  the  industry  that  he  is 
speaking  for. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  just  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, may  I  say  that  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  having  had  this  problem 
before  it.  and  having  had  a  number  of 
studies  made  recently,  has  now  recom- 
mended that  fishing  vessels  be  permitted 
to  be  constructed  abroad.  That  will  re- 
quire, of  course,  legislative  implementa- 
tion and  it  is  my  understanding  that  our 
committee  will  take  up  that  recom- 
mendation for  consideration,  probably 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  go- 
ing to  pose  another  interesting  vote  for 
some  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Last  week  the  free  trade  bill 
was  before  the  House  and  a  majority  of 
the  Members  supported  free  trade.  If 
anyone  can  think  of  a  bill  with  more 
protection  in  it  than  this  measure  now 
before  the  House,  please  tell  me  about  it. 
If  you  can  think  of  a  single  bill  with 
more  protection  for  American  industry, 
you  tell  me  about  it.  This  bill  is  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  protection 
given  shipyards  in  the  United  States 
against  low-cost  foreign  shipbuilding. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  it.  In  1934 
or  1936—1  believe  it  was  1936— the  sub- 
sidy for  this  purpose  was  33 '/a  percent. 
You  are  asked  to  vote  a  55-percent  sub- 
sidy or  tariff  here  today. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  think  that  we  can  solve 
the  problems  unless  we  first  create  them? 
How  are  we  going  to  spend  all  this 
money  on  subsidies  if.  first,  we  do  not 
create  a  need  for  them? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
question  that  will  have  to  be  answered 
by  someone  else.    I  cannot  give  him  the 

answer.         

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wants  the  record  to  be  cor- 
rect. The  50-percent  ceiling  has  been 
In  existence  since  1936.  This  bill  Is 
higher  than  the  50-percent  ceiling.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  55  percent  be 
used,  and  in  the  report  we  have  a  table 
showing  that  it  can  go  as  high  as  55 
percent. 

Mr.   GROSS.     I  understand   that.     I 

appreciate  the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mr.  BONNER.    So  the  33  percent  that 

has  been  mentioned  did  exist  prior  to 

1936. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  protection  can  go 
as  high  as  60  percent  on  the  reconver- 
sion of  oassenper  ships:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BONNER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  correcticn.  Perhaps  I 
overstated  it  slightly,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  you  can  go  to  55  percent  on 
ship  construction  and  60  percent  on  the 
reconversion  of  passenger  ships  and  I 
say  again  it  Is  going  to  be  Interesting  to 
see  how  some  people  vote  who  were  so 
free-trade  minded  last  week.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  believe,  and 
always  have  believed,  in  protecting 
American  industry  and  American  work- 
ers wherever  they  may  be  whether  in 
shipyards  or  In  other  industries.  I 
know  that  the  American  worker,  em- 
ployed. Ls  by  all  odds  the  best  market 
for  the  products  of  the  Iowa  farmer  and 
the  American  farmer.  This  I  know.  I 
know  that  this  Riveaway  business.  Public 
Law  480.  cannot  last  forever  for  it  is  not 
a  true  market  for  agricultural  products. 
So  I  am  for  this  protection  but  again  I 
would  ask  about  some  of  the  rest  of  you 
who  voted  for  free  trade  only  last  week. 
Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  support  this 
bill  today  for  the  protection  of  American 
shipbuilders?  If  you  do  not  vote  for  this 
bill  you  will  have  put  the  ship  operators 
in  a  straitjacket.  for  under  the  law.  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  they  are  re- 
quired to  build  and  reconvert  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards.  So  this  bill  means  100- 
percent  protection,  a  100-percent  tariff 
in  the  shipbuilding  business. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Just  last  Saturday  we 
voted  for  a  tariff  on  sugar  users  but  we 
also  voted  a  bill  for  tree  trade  insofar  as 
many  imports  are  concerned  which  ad- 
mittedly are  damaging  800  U.S.  firms.  Is 
that  consistent? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Consistency  does  not 
seem  to  mean  very  much  around  here. 
I  appreciate  my  friend's  comments  and 
thank  him  for  them. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  OKonskiL 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  this  subsidy  It  applies  only 
to  passenger  ships.  Is  my  Information 
correct? 


Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  This  bill  extends 
existing  tempKjrary  law  which  applies  a 
55-percent  ceiling  on  ship  construction 
and  ship  conversion.  It  also  provides 
for  a  ceiling  of  60  percent  on  reconstruc- 
tion and  reconversion  of  passenger 
ships  only. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  On  passenger  ships 
only. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  If  a  certain  number 
of  ships  are  built  the  subsidy  can  be  55 
percent. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  I  want  to  point  out 
the  effect  subsidies  on  foreign  shipping 
are  having  on  Great  Lakes  shipping. 
The  competition  of  foreign  ships  subsi- 
dized by  American  money  is  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping. Ever  since  the  advent  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  domestic 
shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  dan- 
gerously deteriorated,  so  much  so  that 
if  the  competition  from  foreign  shipping 
continues  in  the  next  3  years  as  it  has 
In  the  past  2  you  are  not  going  to  find 
one  single  domestic  American-owned 
ship  sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They 
just  carmot  meet  the  competition  from 
foreign  shipping  subsidized  with  Amer- 
ican money.  Take  for  example  ships  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Foreign  ships  do  not 
take  return  cargo  in  domestic  trade. 
They  may  bring  cargo  Into  a  port  but 
they  are  not  privileged  to  take  cargo 
between  domestic  ports.  I  Imagine  the 
gentleman's  trouble  Is  from  trucklines 
and  railroads  that  parallel  the  lake- 
shore.  It  carmot  be  said  of  foreign  ships, 
because  you  cannot  ship  between  one 
American  port  and  another  in  a  foreign- 
flag  vessel. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interpretation  of  the  law, 
but  here  is  the  situation:  The  greatest 
bulk  of  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
iron  ore  from  the  mines  In  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  the  steel- 
producing  centers.  Now.  however,  there 
are  large  Imports  of  Iron  ore  from  Ca- 
nadian mines.  We  are  Importing  ore 
from  Newfoundland,  we  are  Importing 
ore  from  Venezuela,  we  are  importing 
ore  from  Liberia  in  Africa.  These  im- 
ports have  Increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Iron  mines  In  northern  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan  which  once  produced 
80  percent  of  all  the  Iron  ore  consumed 
In  the  world  now  produce  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  Iron  ore  consumed  In 
the  United  States. 

I  repeat,  since  the  advent  of  the  Sea- 
way Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  that  great 
area  of  iron-ore  production  in  the  Great 
Lakes  produced  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  iron  ore  consumed  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Imix)rts  not  only 
have  hurt  Iron  ore  production.  Imports 
have  hurt  Great  Lakes  shipping. 

Do  the  Members  of  this  body  know 
that  Just  because  a  ship  transports  a 
ton  of  iron  ore  from  Canada  or  Vene- 


zuela or  maybe  Liberia,  that  ship  is  au- 
tomatically entitled  to  a  Federal  subsidy 
of  50  percent  for  construction.  It  is 
entitled  to  an  operational  subsidy  dif- 
ferential and  an  operational  subsidy.  It 
is  also  entitled  to  a  depreciation  allow- 
ance where  they  can  depreciate  those 
ships,  like  Can£ula  for  Instance,  in  3 
years'  time. 

The  domestic  Great  Lakes  Iron-ore 
carriers  which  are  indeed  In  competition 
with  these  foreign  iron-ore  vessels  com- 
ing into  the  Great  Lakes  have  no  opera- 
tional subsidy,  they  have  no  construction 
subsidy,  and  they  have  to  spread  their 
depreciation  over  a  period  of  40  or  50 
years.  Because  of  the  subsidies  which 
are  allowed  these  foreign  ships,  because 
they  are  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
it  is  impossible  for  domestic  ships  to  stay 
in  business. 

Mark  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  that  foreign  competition,  3  years  from 
now  you  are  not  going  to  find  one  single 
American -owned  vessel  sailing  the  Great 
Lakes,  because  of  the  competition  com- 
ing from  foreign  shipping  subsidized 
with  American  money. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  allow  some  kind 
of  a  construction  differential  and  opera- 
tional subsidy,  and  a  depreciation  figured 
over  a  period  of  3  years  to  apply  equally 
to  Great  Lakes  shipping.  But  the  same 
E>epartment  of  Commerce  that  recom- 
mends this  bill  has  recommended  against 
my  bill.  So  I  cannot  get  any  action 
from  the  great  committee  chairmaned  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  I  just  carmot  imderstand 
why  the  Department  of  Commerce  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  domestic  shippers  but  al- 
ways jimips  to  favor  foreign  shippers. 

I  plead  with  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  my  distinguished  friend,  to 
plead  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  give  domestic  shippers  and  shipyards 
the  same  treatment  we  are  always  giving 
foreign  interests. 

I  do  not  object  to  this  bill.  My  crit- 
icism of  this  bill  is  that  the  protection 
outlined  therein  should  also  apply  to 
domestic  Great  Lakes  shipping.  I  hope 
the  committee  will  urge  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  alert  itself  to  the  tragedy 
befalling  Great  Lakes  shippers  and  ship- 
builders and  report  favorably  on  my  bUl. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  Is  possible  for  American  ship- 
builders to  use  foreign  imported  steel  in 
the  construction  of  American  ships  in 
American  shipyards? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  American- 
built  ships  are  to  be  built  under  the  law 
in  American  yards,  and  I  know  of  no 
occasion  where  foreign  steel  has  been 
put  Into  American-built  commercial 
ships. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  it  not  true  that  ship 
plates  are  coming  to  this  country  at 
rates  of  about  40  percent  lower  than  do- 
mestic ship  plates? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Navy  has  purchased 
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some  steel  abroad.    As  to  the  cost,  I  am 
not  certain. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  ft  not  true  the  Navy 
must  buy  foreign  steel  unless  they  have 
more  than  6  percent  differential  ordi- 
narily and  12  percent  in  the  event  there 
is  an  unemployment  surplus  in  a  par- 
ticular steel -producing  area?  Is  that 
not  why  the  Navy  must  buy  foreign 
steel? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  naval  ship  construction  to  that  ex- 
tent. It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the 
Navy  should  buy  all  of  its  steel  in  the 
United  States  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Unfortunately,  that  Is 
not  the  law.  and  that  is  not  what  is  hap- 
pening today.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  Thatcher  Bridge  across  Panama  is 
being  built  with  foreign  steel. 

Mr.  TOLLETSON.  I  am  aware  of  that 
fact. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a 
nvmiber  of  interesting  side  issues  here. 
I  think  we  should  make  this  clear  to  the 
House.  First  of  all,  this  bill  simply  ex- 
tends for  an  additional  3  years  the  pres- 
ent law  which  provides  for  a  ceiling  of 
55  percent  on  ship  construction  and  ship 
conversion  except  with  respect  to  pas- 
senger vessels,  in  which  case  the  ceiling 
Is  raised  to  60  percent  for  conversion  arid 
reconstruction  only. 

Now,  this  requirement  or  this  provision 
was  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
tion which  the  House  took  in  past  years. 
A  few  years  ago  the  House  approved  the 
construction  of  two  superliner  passenger 
vessels,  one  to  operate  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  other  to  operate  in  the  Pacific, 
but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the 
previous  administration  and  under  this 
administration  has  failed  to  make  provi- 
sion for  it.  As  a  consequence,  the  lines 
which  were  interested  in  constructing 
new  passenger  vessels  have  been  unable 
to  do  so.  The  only  thing  that  remains 
for  them  to  do  now  is  to  reconvert  or  re- 
construct their  passenger  vessels.  Re- 
construction and  reconversion  of  passen- 
ger vessels  is  a  costly  thing,  because  it 
involves  tearing  out  the  old  staterooms 
and  putting  in  new.  The  material  cost 
is  not  such  a  big  factor;  it  is  the  labor 
cost.  In  the  case  of  one  vessel  under 
construction  or  under  reconversion  and 
construction,  the  subsidy  differential  was 
59.1  percent,  of  which  the  report  makes 
mention.  The  theory  of  construction 
subsidy  Is  to  put  the  American  operator 
on  a  par  with  his  foreign  competitor. 
If  we  do  not,  he  cannot  compete.  So, 
this  bill  is  designed  to  take  care  of  the 
Isolated  case  now  and  then  in  connec- 
tion with  reconstructing  passenger  ves- 
sels. There  are  only  a  handful  of  them 
in  operation,  carrying  the  American  flag. 
This  is  designed  to  put  that  passenger 
operator  on  a  par  with  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. This  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
made  necessary  by  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation as  they  confront  us. 

I  hope  the  Members  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  while  he  raised 
some  very  pertinent  points,  nevertheless, 
said  that  he  favors  this  bill.  He  is  a 
member  of  our  committee  and  he  under- 
stands the  need  of  this  legislation.  I 
want  the  Members  to  know  that  he  is 
sui^wrting  this  legislation.    I  trust  the 


House  will  approve  it.  It  is  a  necessary 
bill.  It  stays  in  effect  for  only  3  years. 
It  gives  the  Maritime  Administration  an 
additional  3  years  to  make  a  study  of 
this  very  vexing  problem  which  is  con- 
fronting our  ship -operating  industry. 

I  want  to  make  one  correction  in  the 
Record.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  OTConski]  has  some 
misunderstanding  about  ship  construc- 
tion subsidy.  Now.  there  are  no  Ameri- 
can-flag ore  carriers  that  are  subsidized 
in  any  respect  at  all.  No  American-flag 
subsidized  operator  competes  with  his  ore 
carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  com- 
petition that  he  speaks  of.  apparently, 
comes  from  foreign-flag  operators.  I  can 
understand  his  concern  and  I  can  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  his  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  construction 
differential  subsidy  for  vessels  operating 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  But,  this  subsidy 
applies  only  to  those  ships  which  operate 
cm  what  we  call  established  and  essential 
trade  routes,  and  thus  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  not  seen  fit  to  include 
the  Great  Lakes  operators  in  that  cate- 
gory. It  may  be,  as  experience  comes  to 
us  in  the  operation  of  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels over  the  Great  Lakes,  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration  will  move  in  that 
direction.  But,  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  no  American-flag  subsidized 
operator  competes  with  his  Great  Lakes 
operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  House  will 
approve  this  bill.    It  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downing  1. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  although 
I  regret  that  it  is  necessary.  It  may  be 
intere-sting  to  know  that  last  fall  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  visited 
some  of  these  foreign  shipyards,  particu- 
larly on  the  continent  of  Europ)e.  to 
ascertain  why  it  was  they  could  build 
ships  for  half  of  what  we  could.  They 
can.  but  certainly  they  cannot  build  a 
better  quality  ship.  But.  they  can  pro- 
duce a  cheaper  ship  than  we  can.  And. 
of  course,  it  is  because  of  their  low  labor 
rate  and  the  low  cost  of  the  materials 
that  go  into  the  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  encouraging 
factor,  however.  Most  of  the  directors 
of  these  yards  did  say  that  their  labor 
costs  are  going  up  on  the  average  of  10 
percent  a  year,  and  that  their  materials 
costs  are  going  up  not  quite  as  much,  but 
are  increasing  upward.  If  we  could  just 
hold  our  own  labor  costs  down  and  mate- 
rial costs  down  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try for  the  next  15  or  20  years,  perhaps, 
then  when  the  Europeans  increase  their 
labor  costs,  we  could  be  on  a  more  com- 
petitive basis.     I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
many  foreign  shipyards  are  more  modem 
than  American  yards  today,  and  use  more 
modern  equipment  than  is  being  used  in 
American  yards? 

Is  it  not  true  that  through  the  multl- 
billion-dollar  foreign  handout  programs 
we  have  helped  to  develop  these  foreign 


shipyards  to  provide  them  indirectly,  if 
not  directly,  with  more  modem  equip- 
ment than  we  have  in  our  own  American 
yards? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  correct  on  both  points.  We  saw 
some  completely  new  shipyards  in  the 
process  of  being  constructed  over  there, 
and  I  must  say  they  are  more  fully  auto- 
mated than  our  yards.  But  I  emphasize 
the  point  that  they  do  not  build  a  better 
ship  than  the  American  shipbuilders  con- 
struct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BonnekI  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl. 
11586,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sp>eaker  armounced  that  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  two-thirds  had  voted  in  the 
aiBrmative. 

Mr.  OR06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  293,  nays  5,  not  voting  138. 
as  follows : 
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Abbltt 

Church 

Hagan.  Ga 

Abera«thy 

Clancy 

Hagen.  Caltf 

Adair 

Clark 

Haley 

Addabbo 

Cohelan 

Hall 

Albert 

Collier 

Halleck 

AlexAiKler 

CoDte 

^Halpem 

Anderaen, 

Cooley 

Hardy 

Minn. 

Cunningham 

Harris 

Anderson, 

ni.      Curtln 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Andrews 

Daddarto 

Haraha 

ArendA 

Dacue 

Harvey,  Ind 

Ashley 

Daniels 

Healey 

Asptnall 

Dent 

H*bert 

A»ery 

Denton 

Hechler 

Bailey 

Derounian 

HemphUl 

Baiter 

Devtne 

Herlong 

Baldwin 

Dtfgs 

HIestand 

Barrett 

Dingell 

Hoffman.  Dt. 

Bates 

Dole 

Holifield 

Battln 

Domlnlck 

Holland 

Becker 

Dooley 

Huddleston 

Beckworth           Dorn 

bull 

Beermann 

Dowdy 

Jar  man 

Belcher 

Downing 

Joeliion 

Bell 

Doyle 

Johansen 

Bennett.  Pl».       Dulskl 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Bennett.  Mich.   Dumo 

Jonas 

Berry 

Dwyer 

Jooea.  Ala. 

Blatnlk 

■dmondson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Boland 

KUiott 

Jiidd 

Bolton 

Everett 

Karsten 

Bonner 

Fallon 

Karth 

Bow 

Fascell 

K earns 

Brademaa 

Fenton 

Kee 

Bray 

Flndley 

Kilgorc 

Breeding 

Flnnegan 

King.  Calif. 

Brewster 

Flynt 

King.  NY. 

BromweU 

Ford 

Klrwan 

Brooks.  Tex.         Forrester 

Kluczynskl 

Brown 

Frellnghuysen 

Kowalskl 

BroyhlU 

F\ilton 

Kunkel 

Bruce 

Gallacfaer 

Laird 

Burke.  Ky 

Garland 

Lane 

Burke.  Mass.       Oarmatz 

L-ingen 

Burleson 

Gary 

Lankford 

Byrne,  Pa 

Gavtn 

Latta 

Byrnes,  Wis.        Glalmo 

Llbonatl 

Cahlll 

Gonzalez 

Lindsay 

Cannon 

Ooodllng 

LIpecomb 

Carey 

Grant 

McDonough 

Casey 

Gray 

McDoweU 

Cederberg 

Green.  Ores 

McFall 

Celler 

Green.  Pa. 

Mclnttre 

Chell 

Orlffln 

McMUlan 

Chenoweth         Gross 

Mack 

Chlperflel( 

1          Oubser 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meader 

Michel 

MlUlken 

MUU 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moaher 
Moss 
Mouldsr 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Naicher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien.  Dl. 
O'Brien,  NT. 
O'Hara.  ni. 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Osmsn 
Ostcrtac 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfoet 
Pike 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
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Broomfleld 
OoodeU 


Poff 

Price 

Puclnskt 

Puroell  I 

Qule       I  i 

Relf  el     ' 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riley 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Bantangelo 

Baylor 

SchadetMTg 

Schenck. 

Scherer 

Schnsebdl 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shelley  i 

SheppMJCt 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford  I 

HAT8— 6 

Marshal 
R*y 


I 


Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall.  Monis  K. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  ZUindt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Weaver 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Toung 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Rousselot 
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Alford 

Alger 

Anfuso 

A.«hbrook 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloas 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass.  N  R. 

Basa.  Tenn. 

BetU 

Blltch 

Hoggs 

Boiling 

Boykln 

Buckley 

Chamberlain 

Coad 

Colmer 

Cook 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Ctirtls,  Mo. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Derwlnskl 
Donohue 
Ellsworth 
Bvlns 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Fountain 
Frazler 
Frledel 
Oathlngs 
Gilbert 


Glenn 

Granahan 

Griffiths 

Hansen 

Harding 

HarrLsor.  Va 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jennln^i 

Jensen 

Johnsoa,  Caltf. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

King.  Utah 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Letinoo 

fiSshisMll 

Loser 

MoCulloch 

McSween 

McVey 

Maodooald 

MacOrogor 

Madden 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mason 

May 

Merrow 

Miller.  Olem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller.  NY. 


Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Montoya 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morse 

Nedzl 

Nix 

ONelU 

Peterson 

PhllMn 

PUcher 

Poage 

PoweU 

Rains 

RandaU 

Baece 

Beuss 

Rlehlman 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Scott 

Scran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Slbal 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson.  N  Jf. 

Waggonner 

Watts 

WeU 

Whltener 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Yates 

Zelenko 


Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Auchlnclosi. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mrs, 
We  Is. 

Mr.  GUbert  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  George  P.  MUler  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Ash  brook. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.   TTiompson   of    New   Jersey   with   Mrs. 
May. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  MoCulloch. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  CNeUl  with  Mr.  ElUworth. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with   Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Frazler  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Hanieon  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Hays  with  ISi.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Loaer  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Felghan  wltti  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  DerwtnsU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa,s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  ptassed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennffs««  with  Mr.  Bm«  Ot 
New  Hampshire. 


THE    TRUST    TERRITORY    OP    THE 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (S.  2775)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  In  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1954  (68  Stat.  330).  Is  here- 
by amended  by  Increasing  It  from  $7,500,000 
to  $17,500,000:  Provided,  That  not  QK>re 
than  $15,000,000  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  S.  2775  and  its 
counterpart.  H.R.  9958,  which  will  in- 
crease the  present  authorized  appropria- 
tion for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  from  $1V2  to  $17  ^^  miUion  per 
year.  The  $7  Vi  million  ceiling  was  set  by 
the  act  of  June  30, 1954.  During  the  past 
8  years,  tremendous  progress  has  been 
noted  in  the  development  of  the. trust 
territory.  As  outlined  in  our  committee 
Report  No.  1936,  the  United  States  is 
responsible  to  the  United  Nations  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  78,000 
inhabitants  of  the  96  island  groups  com- 
prising the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and 
Mariana  Islands,  excluding  Guam.  The 
United  States  has  obligations  to  promote 
the  political,  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  islanders  who 
look  to  us  for  guidance  and  respond 
admirably  to  our  tutelage. 

While  the  United  States  can  be  proud 
of  the  progress  the  Islanders  have  made 
since  we  assumed  control  over  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  rebuild  our 
womout  utilities,  docks,  airstrips,  hos- 
pitals and  schools,  many  of  which  were 
constructed  15  to  18  years  ago.  Prom  the 
chart  included  in  our  report,  it  can  be 
seen  how  the  increased  funds  will  be 
used.  In  fiscal  1963.  the  lion's  share  will 
^o  for  construction.  Next  year  it  is 
planned  to  get  an  accelerated  elementary 
school  program  underway.  Hitherto, 
this  program  has.  for  the  most  part,  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  various  munici- 
palities. 

As  a  result,  the  building  program  as 
well  as  the  upgrading  of  the  teachers 
has  suffered  in  many  instances.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  augment  local 
funds  for  a  few  years  and  to  develop  a 
school  system  that  meets  our  responsi- 
bilities under  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment. I  recognize  that  over  $2  million 
are  being  earmarked  for  transportation 
and  this  is  a  sizable  figure  when  fewer 
than  80,000  persons  are  involved.  We 
must  realize,  however,  that  the  trust 
territory  covers  an  area  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  there  are  only  a  few 
small  locally  owned  ships  plying  the 
waters.  There  are  no  privately  owned 
airlines,  of  course.  Therefore,  air  and 
water  transportation  lines  are  operated 
under  charters  issued  by  the  trust  ter- 
ritory government  and  are  largely  sub- 
sidized. 

A  number  of  our  committee  members, 
as  well  as  other  Members  of  Congress, 
have  visited  the  trust  territory  and  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  are  to  assume 
our  responsibilities  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  we  must  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assist  them  economically,  politi- 
cally, educationally,  and  socially.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  acculturate  them 
so  rapidly  that  they  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  island  environment,  but  we  do 
want  them  to  be  equipped  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
world  beyond  their  immediate  horizon 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 
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I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
amoont  ol  anticipated  local  revenues, 
about  $14  million  per  year.  Most  of 
this  sum  conies  from  the  sale  of  c(H»ik — 
processed  coconutfi.  We  axe  proud  of 
the  success  the  islanders  have  achieved 
in  helping  to  pay  their  way  in  the  light 
of  the  very  limited  natural  resources  at 
their  command.  The  islanders  are  anx- 
ious to  be  good  citizens  and  are  most 
grateful  to  the  United  States  for  our 
efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Although  this  bill  lifts  the  ceiling  for 
appropriations  from  $7V2  million  to 
$17  V^  million,  we  amended  it  to  provide 
thaX  not  more  than  $15  million  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  \irge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  2175  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn^uiar 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPIHALLl  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALI^  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Erjolm] 
always  does  an  exceptionally  good  job 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  In 
this  instance  he  has  done  a  particularly 
good  job  as  far  as  the  natioiial  interests 
are  concerned  and  advising  the  Congress 
ol  the  United  States  of  its  re^x>nsibility 
in  the  administration  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory. 

When  the  Department  witnesses  first 
came  before  the  subcommittee  to  justify 
the  recommended  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation,  they  failed 
to  make  a  case.  The  gentlanan  from 
New  Yofk  [Mr.  cyBuxMl  requested  that 
they  come  back  before  our  committee 
with  evidence  in  justification  of  the  in- 
crease: On  their  return  to  the  commit- 
tee they  were  able  to  justify  their  request 
for  the  increase. 

We  have  certain  ohligaticms  in  the 
trust  territory  which  make  necessary  a 
&tepped-up  program.  But  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done,  the  educational  facilities 
that  must  be  provided,  the  public  works 
projects  that  should  be  constructed, 
and  ao  forth,  are  abeolutely  necessary  for 
our  national  defense,  axkl  I  especially 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  work  on  this  particular  Ull. 

Ifr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  genttanan. 

Mr  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  ol  this 
legislation. 

The  witnesses  from  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  have  justified  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill. 
However,  I  certainly  hope  that  the  proper 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  keep  a  careful  eye  on 
expenditures  in  the  trust  territory. 
While  the  Department  witnesses  justified 
the  increase  for  the  next  sevei^  years 
of  an  annual  expenditure  of  $17  V2  mil- 
Uon  each  year,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  DKtst  of  the  expenditures,  most  of 
the  increases,  are  for  construction  in 
the  islands  of  necessary  faeiUties.  As 
soon  as  these  structures  arc  built.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  wiB  not  be  the  need 
for  this  amount  of  money  in  the  years 
to  come. 


Mr.  Speako-.  with  that  admonition.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  House  suspends 
the  rules  and  passes  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SA YLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALlx  Did  I  understand  my 
colleague's  reference  to  the  appropriat- 
ing committee  that  if  they  will  exercise 
the  same  surveillance  in  the  future  that 
they  havR  exercised  in  the  past,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  will  be  very 
well  satisfied? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  very  wrll 
satisfied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  concern- 
ing the  language  in  the  report  to  be 
found  on  page  3  : 

The  committee  points  out,  however,  tbat 
It  would  not  be  considered  out  of  place  for 
that  government  to  furnish  usiEtance  to 
these  nonpublic  schools,  colelj  in  their  secu- 
lar aspects,  to  the  same  degree  to  which 
Federal  assistance  is  now  or  may  hereafter 
become  available  to  similar  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  consist- 
ent with  the  use  of  funds,  after  they  are 
actually  appropriated,  to  sccompUsh  In  full 
the  purpcses  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Does 
this  mean  that  we  are  going  to  support 
secular  or  private  schools  in  connection 
with  this  bill? 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  No;  I 
think  it  would  be  the  ot^Meite.  What 
we  tried  to  do  was  to  fashion  language 
that  would  make  sure  that  these  schools, 
which  perform  a  tremendous  service  in 
educating  these  pei^le.  would  get  no 
more  or  no  less  than  the  schools  on  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  because, 
regardless  of  what  the  individual  feel- 
ings of  any  members  of  the  committee 
might  be  on  this  mibjeet,  we  f^,  tn  the 
first  place,  this  was  not  the  vehicle  to 
try  to  settle  that  problem  and,  In  the 
second  ))lace,  we  would  run  into  sfueh 
questions  as  to  whether  the  Constitution 
Itself  applies  to  the  truai  territories. 
So.  what  we  tried  to  say  is  that  wc  recog- 
nise the  opportunity  that  these  41  schools 
are  plajinv  In  the  education  of  these 
people  iuid  playing  in  the  welfare  of 
these  people  ai^  that  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  whatever  they  are  legally  and 
properly  entitled  io  they  should  get.  But, 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  go 
beyond  what  we  are  permitted  to  do. 
because  while  the  Coustitutiau  of  the 
United  States  might  not  apply  to  trust 
tcrritorios,  it  very  definitely  applies  to 
Members  of  the  House  who  vote  for  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  explanation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  an 
additional  question.  He  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  it,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question  anyway.  The  newsprinters  now 
report  President  Kennedy  has  promised 
to  give  some  land  in  western  Texas  Iwck 
to  the  Mexicans  Is  there  any  delegation 
of  power  in  this  bill  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  give  away  any  Texas  land? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mo.  I 
might  say,   in  the  trust  teniUKies  he 


does  not  have  any  land  to  give  away 
even  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  FMr.  Carey  1. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsinimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  voice  strong  support  for  this 
timely  and  constructive  legislation. 
While  I  have  the  opportunity  I  pay 
tribute  to  the  author  of  this  bill,  the 
chairauua  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Terri- 
tories, my  distinguished  colleague  frwn 
New  York  [Mr.  O'BrixkI,  who  could  well 
rest  on  his  oars  after  ferrying  the  great 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  into  the 
Union.  But  this  outstanding  son  of  Al- 
bany. N.Y..  continues  as  the  outrider  or 
possibly  evoi  the  outrigger  of  our  off- 
shore interests  in  the  developing  com- 
monwealth to  the  south,  the  archipel- 
agoes of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  the  polar  caps.  His  dedicated  s\is- 
veillance  and  that  oi  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  over  these 
areas  of  American  responsibility  have 
been  most  rewarding.  A  word  of  com- 
mendation must  also  be  said  for  the 
zealous  and  gifted  counsel  on  territories 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Dr.  John  L.  Taylor,  whose  first- 
hand experience  as  former  director  of 
ecfucation  in  the  trust  territory  has  been 
singularly  helpful.  And  since  I  have  not 
done  so  before  I  express  my  deep  respect 
and  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  disiixiguished  gentleman  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI.  The  privileee 
of  serving  as  a  freshman  In  Chairman 
Aspinall's  parliamentary  preparatory 
school  for  precise  and  provident  letista- 
tion  is  a  prtied  one. 

Pauline  Predcrlck.  the  United  Nations 
commentator  for  the  National  Broad- 
castins  Co  said  recently  on  the  program 
"Emphasis"  that  the  name  '  MlcrooMia" 
sounds  more  like  a  virus  than  a  place 
on  the  map.  She  said  a  great  many  more 
thills,  many  of  which  I  trust  will  be 
answered  by  our  action  this  day  aiMl  I 
submit  the  transcript  of  her  broadcast 
in  the  RscoiD  at  this  point: 
The  broadcast  is  as  f  oUoms : 

This  Is  Pauline  Predeiick.  "Emphasis"— 
United  Natiorw. 

Micronesia  .rounds  mag*  Uke  a  virus  than 
a  place  ost  the  map.  t»ut  g>«ofirnphy  mskes  It 
Important.  Micronesia  is  In  the  western 
Paclflc,  north  of  the  equator,  and  embraess 
the  Mariana.  Xlarsh.ill,  and  Caroline  Islands. 

The  United  States  administers  this  vast 
island  complex  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  By  right  of  conquest  the 
United  States  might  have  cfaimed  the  terri- 
tory after  wresting  its  control  from  the  Jap- 
anese during  World  War  11.  Instead,  the 
area  was  handed  orcr  to  the  XJX^  which 
designated  It  a  "strategic"  trusteeship  and 
with  the  United  States  iU  adminisUator— 
all  at  the  request  of  the  United  States. 

Under  terms  of  the  trust,  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  Improve  the  economic, 
poiitleal.  and  social  coiuUtk>ns  of  the  Mlero- 
nesians — to  promote  their  derelopment 
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to  prepare  them  for  self-gorenunent.  But 
becaxise  tJieir  homeland  was  declared  "stra- 
tegic" or  a  vital  defense  sone,  the  Micro- 
neslans  have  witnessed  more  of  the  milltsry 
side  of  American  life  than  of  its  democracy. 

Since  the  Unltod  States  was  given  the  right 
to  fortify  the  srea.  naval  and  air  bases  hare 
been  set  up  on  this  Pacific  crossroads.  And 
on  Johnston  Islnnd,  on  Kwajalein  AtoU.  on 
Eniwetok  and  BllOni.  American  testing  sites 
for  experimentation  with  atom  and  hydro- 
gen weapons  have  been  installed.  This  is  an 
American  bastion  of  defense  in  the  Pacific. 
Por  the  Mlcronei  lans  there  has  been  created 
a  home  where  tlie  slties  are  cloudy  all  day — 
a  place  hung  over  with  maiimode  mushroom 
Buspeniiions,  instead  of  a  sunny  paradise. 

As  a  piece  of  real  estate  the  Ulands  have 
negative  rather  than  positive  value.  But 
the  United  States  Is  more  Interested  in  keep- 
ing other  nations  out  than  In  occupying 
them.  The  United  States  could  maintain 
Amertean  defciu<«  with  Hawaii  and  Guam 
but  it  cannot  aXford  to  have  another  power 
use  the  Micronesian  Islands,  as  Japan  did, 
as  a  springboard  for  foreign  aggression.  Ths 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  colonize  the 
Islands  nor  to  exploit  the  natives.  .  But  not 
anticipating  a  bio-vest.  It  has  sown  few  seeds. 

The  consequence  was  a  diplomatic  black 
eye  last  year  when  the  UJi.  Trusteeship 
OouncU  issued  a  report  fuU  of  criticism  for 
American  failure  to  discharge  iU  duty  to- 
ward the  native  population.  "Progress"  was 
not  the  word  us<xl  to  Identify  American  pol- 
icy and  practice  toward  the  island  wards. 
His  Soviet  Union,  naturally,  made  much 
propaganda  of  the  situation. 

PrssentlT.  the  UN.  Trusteeship  Council  is 
again  exanUnln^:  the  UJ3.  stewardship.  Pre- 
liminary debars  indicate  that  UUs  year 
there  will  be  leas  fodder  for  the  Russian 
propaganda  mill.  More  Microneslans  are 
being  trained  fcr  government  Jobs  and  more 
of  their  children  are  in  school.  Kwajalein 
has  petitioned  ^he  United  States  for  settle- 
ment of  property  clslms.  Oenerally  prog- 
ress has  been  n<ited. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  United  SUtes  woxild 
capltaliae  on  Micronesia  as  a  display  case,  not 
enough  effort  li&d  expenditure  have  been 
forthcoming.  According  to  the  High  Com- 
mlssloner,  the  overall  Income  for  the  terri- 
tory was  171  per  capita  tn  1961.  The  money 
•paat  on  public  health  was  only  SIO  per 
eaplta— sa  less  than  in  1900.  Ths  Mlcrons- 
slaas  nssd  mors  ruadu,  mors  schools,  mors 
capital  for  Indiisuy.  From  ths  land  of  ths 
frss  th«y  ss«  bombs  burttUkf  In  sir,  but 
IltUt  proof  of  ittmooratto  tntsrsst  and  dol- 
Isrt. 

Ttils  ts  Pauline  |*r«dtrlek.  NBO  News. 
Unltsd  NaUons. 

Mr.  CARET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  I  i>cr9onany  associated  this 
term  "mlcroresla"  with  a  specific  for 
digestive  relief  until  my  ser^'ice  on  this 
subcommittee.  As  a  result  of  that  serv- 
ice I  am  now  convinced  that  a  greater 
effort  on  our  part  as  tr\istee  of  the  terri- 
tory Is  most  drsirable.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  attciid  for  the  last  2  years  the 
sessions  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  reviewing  ciu-  per- 
formance in  this  area.  Prom  the  report 
of  the  visiting  mission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  went  to  the  trust  territory  In 
1961  we  received  many  suggestions, 
mostly  constructive,  some  critical  But 
It  Is  not  because  of  sideline  comment 
from  any  group  that  I  urge  expanded  as- 
sistance to  augment  the  self-help  of 
these  island  communities. 

It  Is  because  I  recognize  that  this  area 
■and  Its  ijeople  are  willingly  and.  effec- 
tively associated  with  us  in  free  world 
development  that  we  can  and  should 
lend  encouragement 


The  form  and  principle  of  the  assist- 
ance contemplated  in  this  program  are 
at  once  the  most  effective  and  economi- 
cal type  of  aid.  It  Is  directed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  health  and  education 
of  the  people  of  these  islands  top  enable 
thnn  to  better  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk  fur- 
ther to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

In  the  report,  on  page  3  thereof,  it 
does  mention  the  mission  schools.  These 
schools  operate  under  the  charter  grant- 
ed by  the  trust  territory.  They  con- 
tribute a  definite  public  benefit.  These 
mission  schools  are  required  to  admit 
children  of  all  denominations.  Their 
curriculum  is  also  controlled  by  the 
charter  of  the  trust  territory.  One  of 
three  children  in  the  trust  territory 
attends  these  schools.  I  suggested,  and 
I  hold,  that  the  language  is  entirely 
proper,  that  they  should  receive  whatever 
secular  assistance  would  be  theirs  were 
they  children  attending  U.S.  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
note  here  that  in  the  trust  territory  as 
a  result  of  the  trust  agreement  entered 
Into  by   the   United   Nations   with   the 
United  States,  and  ratified  by  the  80th 
Congress,  we  are  required  to  provide  a 
general  system  of  education  which  in- 
cludes the  mission  schools.     I  am  not 
going  to  pass  upon  or  even  attempt  to 
Judge  whether  the  Constitution  would 
apply  here.    But  In  order  to  perform  our 
duty  under  the  tnisteeshlp  agreement,  I 
state  It  Is  entirely  proper  for  us  to  aid 
them  in  whatever  and  whichever  way 
such  aid  would  be  given  were  they  in 
the  United  States.    I  point  out  that  with 
reference   to   our  Indian   schools   as   a 
tnistee  we  have  extended  certain  assist- 
ance to  those  schools  operated  by  mis- 
sions.   I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  If  under  the  41  separate 
programs  of  aid  to  private  schools  listed 
In  the  March  28.  IMl.  list  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  wlUch  programs  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  would  be  entitled 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  would  that  also  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Uie  children  of  the  mission  schools 
in  the  trust  territoryT 
Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  say  to 
'  the  gentleman  that  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  things  such  as  scliool  lunch  pro- 
grams and  similar  assistance  which  now 
attach  to  private  schools  in  the  United 
States  would  under  the  existing  law — 
under   the   existing   Executive   order — 
apply  to  the  mission  schools  In  trust 
territories. 

Mr.  CARET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Tork.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  give  effect  to  the 
language  contained  in  the  report. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  his  ref- 
erence to  the  school  lunch  program. 
This  has  direct  application  to  the  matter 
contained  in  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
a  bishop  in  the  Caroline  Islands.  This 
letter  was  forwarded  on  May  15  and  not 
received  In  my  office  until  June  25,  long 
after  we  had  concluded  hearings  on  this 
bin  and  submission  of  the  matter  for  the 
report.  I  believe  this  letter  Is  highly  in- 
formative and  in  the  light  of  our  discus- 
sion here  today  It  would  seem  that  some 


provision  could  be  made  which  would 
adjust  the  problem  of  transportation  cost 
for  surplus  food  raised  in  the  letter. 
Certainly  if  these  charges  would  not  be 
asvs-'yd  against  private  schools  here  in 
the  United  States  they  should  not  be 
assessed  against  mission  schools  in  the 
trust  territory. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  15,  1992. 
Hon.  HCGH  Caset, 

Member,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.   Subcommittee  on    Trust   Terri- 
tories,   U.S.    House   of  Representatii^s. 
Washington,  DC. 
Deas  Ms.  Cahit:  I  am  writing  from  Truk 
in  the  TniBt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  with  the 
hope  of  interesting  you,  as  s  member  of  the 
subcommittee    concerned    with    this    trust 
territory,  in  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
meet  here  in  our  work  for  the  people  of  the 
Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands.    This  may  be 
a  presumption  on  my  part  and  certainly  I 
do  not  want  to  burden  you  with  matters 
which,  though  they  loom  large  to  us,  may 
seem  very  trifling  to  you.    But,  it  seems  worth 
the  attempt. 

1.  Throughout  the  area,  on*  of  our  chief 
efforts  has  been  to  establish  schools  in  the 
centers  as  weU  as  in  the  larger  outlying 
islands.  These  are  taught  for  the  most  part 
by  Sisters  of  two  congregations,  and  their 
success,  according  to  the  testimony  of  visi- 
tors as  well  as  academic  results,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  English  speaking,  has  been  very 
good. 

We  also  have  one  high  school  for  boys  on 
Truk  for  students  from  all  the  districts.  It 
is  entirely  for  boarders.  Two  Jesuit  priests 
and  four  Jesuit  scholastics  make  up  the 
faculty.  I  am  only  quoting  the  practically 
unanimous  Judgment  of  Government  oflDclals, 
visiting  educationalists,  and  casual  visitors 
when  I  say  that  it  is  the  best  school  in  the 
trust  territory. 

2.  The  expense  of  this  educational  pro- 
gram Is  borne  entirely  by  the  bishop  and 
the  missionaries,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  assistance  from  the  people  in  some 
parts.  The  money  for  the  erection  of  sub- 
stantial buildings,  equipping  them  with 
desks  and  books,  study  materials,  support  of 
the  Slitsni  and  tsaehwt,  eomss  chlefiy  from 
appeals  In  the  New  Tork  State  arsa.  This 
Is  allotted  according  to  nssd  by  ths  bishop 
and  ths  mlsslonarlN  and.  of  oouras,  it  Is 
nsvsr  enough. 

3.  ainoe  ttohnlcally  th«  trust  territory  ts 
not  a  U.S.  potMstlon,  I  wondsr  If  soms 
assUtanos  might  not  bs  offwsd  to  mission 
■ohools  (not  msrsly  OsthoUe),  without  rais- 
ing the  bogsy  of  "stparatloa  of  church  and 
■uu."  I  understand  that  uadar  tht  prsssnt 
trust  territory  admlnistratloa  larg*  sums  of 
monsy  art  to  b«  made  svaUsbls  for  dsvslop- 
ing  slementary  education  throughout  tht 
Islands.  I  raise  tht  question  whether  It 
would  not  be  a  practical  and  tfllcltnt  way  to 
attain  that  end  to  allot  some  of  tht  appro- 
priation on  a  pro  rata  basts  to  the  mission 
schools  which  art  already  htrt  and  optrating 
and  have,  what  Is  most  important  In  educa- 
tion, a  corps  of  dedicated  teachers. 

4.  As  an  example,  I  propose  one  minor 
help  which  could  be  carried  out  immediately. 
Por  the  past  4  years  all  schools  have  been 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  surplus  food 
program,  which,  I  believe,  comes  under  tht 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  food — 
rice,  powdered  milk,  flour,  cheese,  etc.,  etc..  is 
shipped  to  Guam  freight  free.  From  Guam 
It  Is  distributed,  according  to  the  requisitions 
from  the  various  mission  centers.  The  food 
is  free  and  has  been  a  tremendous  help  for 
our  uiutornourlshed  children.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  it.  But,  from  Guam  there  Is  a 
charge  on  the  missions  for  freight,  plus 
handling  charges  at  the  port  of  delivery. 
Thus,  a  bag  of  rice,  sent  from  Guam  to 
Truk,  costs  50  cents  for  freight  from  Guam; 
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pltu  33  cents  for  handling  and  storage 
charges  at  the  Truk  port.  I  submit  that 
the  trust  territory  coxild  well  ab6<n-b  this 
carrying  charge  and  then  the  surpltis  food 
would  be  really  free.  I  enclose  with  this 
the  statement  of  the  surplxis  food  expense 
for  Xavler  High  School  for  the  fiscal  year 
broken  down  into  categories  for  freight  and 
handling  from  Guam  to  Truk.  The  amount 
seems  small,  but  every  ]3enny  counts  when  it 
fomes  to  supporting  our  schools.  In  all 
there  are  17  Catholic  elementary  schools 
with  about  3.000  children.  The  figures  given 
for  Xavler  High  School  are  for  80  boys.  The 
money  saved  from  the  expense  of  the  carry- 
ing charges  from  Guam  would  thus  be  in  the 
range  of  $4,000  a  year  for  oiu-  educational 
work  here  in  the  Islands. 

As  I  said,  we  are  happy  to  have  the  stir- 
pl\u  food  and  it  is  a  wonderful  help  for  our 
children.  But,  since  it  is  carried  without  ex- 
pense to  the  trust  territory  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Guam,  why  should  the  PML  (Pacific 
Mlcronesian  Lines)  and  the  local  civil  ad- 
ministrations profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
mission  schools  to  carry  it  from  Guam  to 
Its  destination? 

With  a  blessing  on  your  work,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ViNCXNT  I.  KeNNAIXT,  S.J., 

Vicar  Apostolic. 

Department  of  Agriculture  surplus  food 
charges 


Date  of  invoice 

Account 
No.  0166 

Account 
No.  0041 

Account 
No.  6052 

Total 

Aujf.  4,  1961.. 

Sept.  20,  1961 

Oct.  3,  1961 

Nov.  13,  1961 

Jan.  19,  1962 

D«*f30,  1961 

Feb.  15.  196S 

Apr   12,  1962 

NIay2.  1962 

May  3.  1962 

May  7.  1962. 

Junes,  1962 

Bill  due 

$4.30 

26.80 

24.05 

37.75 

24.10 

36.70 

23.45 

25.47 

3.06 

26.55 

6.30 

Z2& 

10.45 

3.40 

3.01 

5.04 

3.60 

4.30 

3.20 

3.68 

.08 

2.67 

.16 

.06 

$1.50 

7.50 

5.75 

10.50 

11.50 

13.60 

ia25 

11.67 

.30 

11.27 

.60 

.25 

$6.25 

30.74 

32.80 

53.29 

39.20 

53.60 

36.90 

40.82 

3.43 

36.82 

7.06 

2.55 

44.43 

Total  (or  1961-62 
fiscal  year 

L. 

387.89 

Note. — Account  No.  9156  is  freipht  charges,  Guam  to 
Truk;  accounts  Nos.  6041  and  6064  are  handling  and  stor- 
age charges  at  Truk  port. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  subcommittee, 
its  chairman,  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien],  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor], 
the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, who  are  here  handling  this  bill,  on 
the  fine  work  they  have  done.  I  compli- 
ment them  not  only  on  the  work  they 
are  doing  at  present  on  this  bill,  but  what 
has  been  done  for  these  trust  territories 
in  the  Pacific.  I  am  continually  amazed 
in  the  Congress  at  the  broad  interests 
of  the  various  Members,  and  the  reason 
why  they  have  those  interests.  I  am  sure 
that  we  in  the  House  know  that  the  inter- 
ests of  these  trust  territories,  as  well 
as  our  U.S.  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  our  In- 
terior Department  affairs,  are  in  good 
hands  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  we 
should  pass  this  bill.  I  feel  that  we  are 
making  good  progress  in  the  trust  terri- 
tories. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  develop- 
ments in  the  Mariana,  the  Caroline  and 
Marshall  Islands  since  my  tour  of  duty 


as  a  Navy  lieutenant  took  me  to  the 
southwest  Pacific  In  World  War  n.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  pride  with  me  that 
I  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
southwest  Pacific,  while  on  a  Navy  car- 
rier. And  when  I  left  the  carrier  CVE 
Makin  Island  to  come  back  here  in  1945, 
I  said  to  our  people  on  board  that  we 
ought  to  have  these  islands,  the  present 
trust  islands,  then  the  Japanese  man- 
dated islands,  for  our  United  States, 
Philippine,  Australia,  and  New  Guinea 
security. 

I  am  humbly  glad  to  say  that  it  was 
my  bill  that  passed,  granting  the  Presi- 
dent authorization  to  enter  the  trustee- 
ship agreement,  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  for  the  U.S. 
trusteeship  of  these  96  islands  of  687 
square  miles  strategically  scattered  over 
3  million  square  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Hawaii  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

These  islands  contain  78,000  fine  peo- 
ple and  they  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  country  and  the  free  world 
defense.  I  look  ahead  to  the  time  when 
this  area  will  have  a  State  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  just  a  U.S.  trust 
territory.  These  are  peace-loving  good 
people  who,  with  education,  can  have  the 
same  abilities  we  do.  If  they  are  given 
adequate  technical  training  they  can 
become  a  very  fine  anchor  and  backup  in 
depth  for  the  free  world  just  east  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  in  the  United 
States  should  never  forget  that  this  gives 
us  the  backup  of  3  million  square  miles 
of  islands,  and  of  friendly  peoples  who 
have  caused  no  trouble  whatever  in  the 
Pacific. 

These  people  are  a  wonderful,  law- 
abiding  people,  and  it  was  a  privilege 
for  many  of  us  World  War  n  servicemen 
to  take  part  in  their  liberation  and  the 
restoration  of  their  human  rights  and 
freedom.  I  feel  this  trusteeship 
which  includes  the  right  to  install  bases 
will  provide  a  defense  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  the  Philippines,  and 
provide  for  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  peoples  of  these  trust  ter- 
ritories. One  of  the  good  things  about 
it  is  that  the  General  Assembly,  as  well 
as  the  S«K:urity  Council,  of  the  United 
Nations,  likewise  feel  that  the  United 
States  is  doing  a  good  job  in  the  trust 
islands.  The  whole  world  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  very  wise  man- 
date and  a  good  trusteeship  and  that  we 
in  the  United  States  are  living  up  to 
our  responsibilities.  Having  served  in 
the  14th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  U.S.  delegate  on  the 
U.S.  mission  through  appointment  by 
President  Eisenhower,  and  serving  at 
present  as  an  adviser  on  space  to  the 
U.S.  mission  at  the  U.N..  I  believe  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  person- 
ally, general  opinion  on  this  U.S.  trus- 
teeship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  chairman 
one  question?  There  are  now  no  col- 
leges in  the  mandated  trust  territories 
as  we  know  them.  When  these  good  peo- 
ple are  not  getting  our  Federal  aid  that 
would  otherwise  be  going  to  them  under 
our  present  U.S.  statutes  if  they  had  col- 
leges, why  could  we  not  do  something  in 
the  way   of   allotting   them   a   certain 


amount  based  on  population,  so  that 
many  of  these  young  people  could  go  to 
college,  or  perhaps  through  the  local  in- 
stitutions and  through  the  grade  of  Jun- 
ior college?  Of  course,  transportation 
there  is  so  difficult,  but  we  could  make  a 
special  exception  and  see  how  this  edu- 
cation proposal  works  out.  Has  the 
committee  given  any  consideration  to 
that? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  committee  has  not  specifically 
done  so  because  the  problem  now  is  that 
of  taking  care  of  the  elementary  schools. 

This  is  rather  a  desperate  problem.  I 
did  think,  even  if  we  succeed  in  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here,  that  the  prob- 
lem even  of  a  junior  college  would  be 
one  for  a  Congress  at  least  10  years  in 
the  future,  because  the  need  down  below 
is  so  urgent  that  we  cannot  get  to  that 
other  state  any  sooner. 

Mr.  FULTON.  My  question  Includes 
planning  for  the  future.  I  am  glad  the 
chairman  has  spoken  of  10  years  in  the 
future.  We  in  Congress  must  see  that 
these  trust  territory  young  people  get 
equal  education  and  equal  opportunity 
for  education  and  progress.  We  must 
see  that  these  good  people  do  not  come 
to  be  the  kind  of  a  dependency  that  our 
good  American  Indians  have  come  to  be. 
I  feel  that  we  need  to  do  this,  that  we 
need  to  move  affirmatively  and  construc- 
tively forward  with  a  long-term  educa- 
tion and  technical  instruction  plan  to 
bring  these  p>eople  to  where  they  can 
develop  their  schools,  their  own  leaders, 
their  own  progressive  economy,  and  high 
standard  of  living,  not  only  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  the  Pa- 
cific area,  but  for  their  own  good.  We 
need  such  development  for  the  benefit  of 
world  peace  and  progress. 

There  is  one  further  thought.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Can  we,  through  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  through 
foreign  aid,  set  up  some  of  these  pro- 
grams for  the  aid  of  these  trust  terri- 
tory people  in  the  technical  trades  such 
as  we  are  doing  In  the  Middle  East  for 
the  Arab  refugees? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  can  be  done.  I  have  a  private 
thought  on  this  matter  that  I  did  not 
attempt  to  put  in  the  form  of  this  legis- 
lation, because  I  did  not  want  to  get  it 
confused  with  the  Peace  Corps.  But  I 
do  feel,  when  you  have  got  to  have  a 
crash  education  program  in  a  place  of 
this  kind,  we  might  very  easily  attract 
starry-eyed  young  people  In  Hawaii  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  places  and 
persuade  them  to  go  there  to  bring  this 
educational  system  at  least  to  a  decent 
level. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  believe  this  is  a  really 
serious  bill  that  should  be  given  every 
consideration  for  the  benefit  of  these 
fine  U.S.  trust  territory  people  and  for 
our  own  U.S.  and  free  world  security  and 
progress.  To  you  trust  territory  people 
who  read  this  Congressional  Record, 
we  U.S.  Pacific  servicemen  have  not  for- 
gotten your  friendly  welcome  and  your 
wonderful  islands.  We  are  glad  to  be 
part  of  the  team  working  for  your  prog- 
ress and  success,  and  the  education  of 
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your  young  jieople.  Best  wishes  and 
good  luck. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is.  Will 
the  Hotise  suspend  the  niles  and  pass 
the  bin  S.  2775,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  two-thirds  had  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAPCER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU: 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  281,  na^s  14,  iu>t  voting  141, 
as  follows : 

(Boll  Ho.  14fi] 
TEAS— ^1 


Al>bitt 

Doyls 

UpacoBDb 

Abemethy 

DulsM 

McDonough 

Adair 

Oumo  ' 

McDoweU 

Addabbo 

Dwyer 

WrPaU 

Albert 

Sdmondson 

Mclntlre 

Andersen, 

XllioU 

McMillan 

ICnn. 

Bverett 

Mack 

aiMlenoo.nL 

Erlns 

Magnusoo 

Andrews 

FaUon 
nuceU 

Mahon 

Arenda 

Mallllartl 

Aithlef 

Fento* 

Marshall 

AnpliiAll 

TlndletP 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Aven 

P^nnetan 

Mathlas 

Bailey 

yord 

Matthews 

BAldvln 

Porreeter 

Meader 

Barrett 

Prellncbuysen 

Michel 

Bates 

Pulton 

MiUiken 

Battln 

Oalla^er 

Mills 

B«:ker 

Oarmats 

Monagan 

Beckwortb 

Oary     | 

Moore 

Beermann 

Oavln 

Moorehead. 

Bell 

Oiaimo 

Ohio 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Oonsalea 

Morgan 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Ooodell 

Morris 

Berry 

OoodllAc 
Qranti  \ 

Morrison 

BlatnOc 

Morse 

Boland 

army  '> 

Moeber 

Bolton 

areen.P&. 

Moss 

Bonner 

anffin 

Moulder 

Bow 

H&gan.  Oa. 

Multer 

Hsgen.  Oallf . 

Murphy 

Bray 

Haley 

Murray 

Breedlnc 

Hall 

Natrhcr 

Brewster 

Halledk 

NeUen 

Bromwell 

Hal  pern 

Norblad 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Hansen 

Norrell 

Broomfleld 

Hardy 

Nygaard 

Harrla 

OBrlen,  HI. 

BroyhlU 

Harrlaan,  Wyo. 

OBrten.N.T. 

Brooe 

Harah^ 

OUarm,  XU. 

Burke.  Kj. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Healer 

OlConski 

Burleson 

Hechler 

Olsen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hemphill 

Osmers 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Herlonc 

Ostertag 

CahUI 

Hlestand 

Passman 

Cannon 

Hoffman,  Dl. 

Patman 

Cawy 

HoUfleld 

Pelly 

Casey 

Holland 

Perkins 

Huddloston 

Pfost 

Celler 

Hull 

Pike 

Cbelf 

Jarman 

Plmle 

Chenoweth 

Joelson 

Pon 

Chlperflcld 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Price 

Church 

Jonas 

Puclnski 

Clancy 

Jones,  Ala. 

Qule 

Clark 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reilel 

Cobelan 

Judd 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

ODUler 

Karsteu 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Conte 

Karth 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Cooley 

Keara4 

Roberta.  Tcz. 

Cunningham 

Xe« 

Roblson 

CurUn 

Ktl«or« 

Rodino 

Daddario 

King.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dague 

King,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Daniels 

Klrwaa 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dent 

Kowalskl 

Roouey          t 

Denton 

KxinktA 

Rooeevelt 

Derounlan 

l^tnl. 

Roaenthal 

Derlne 

Lane    < 

Roatenkowskl 

DtnceU 

Roudebush 

Dole 

LAnUord 

Rousb 

Dom)ni<^ 

T>Btta 

Rousselot 

Dooley 

IJboDirtt 

Rutherford 

Downing 

Lindsay 

Ryan.  K.T. 

Santa  ngelo 

Stratton 

Van  Zandk 

Saylor 

Stubblefleld 

Vinson 

Bchadeberg 

SuUlTon 

Wallhauser 

Schenck 

Taylor 

Walter 

Scherer 

Teague.  Calif. 

Weaver 

Schneebell 

Teague,  Tex. 

West  land 

Hchwelkcr 

WhaUey 

Schwengel 

Thompson,  N  J 

.Whartott 

Selden 

Thompeon.  Tex.Whltten 

Shelley 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wlckersham 

Thorn  berry 

Wlrtnall 

Shiiriey 

Toll 

Williams 

Short 

Tollefson 

Wilson.  Calif. 

BhrlTer 

Trimble 

Wilson.  Ind 

Slkes 

Tuck 

Wright 

Smith,  Calif. 

Tuppisr 

Young 

Springer 

Udall.  Morris  K.  Tounger 

Stafford 

Ullman 

Zablockl 

Staggers 

V&nlk 

Bteefl 

Van  Pelt 
NATS— 14 

Alezaxuler 

Johanaan 

Smith,  Va. 

Dom 

Pillion 

Stejihena 

Dowdy 

PurceU 

UU 

Plynt 

Bay 

WInstead 

Gross 

Slier 
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Alford 

Oath  in  gs 

Miller,  Clem 

Alger 

Gilbert 

Miller. 

Anfuso 

Glenn 

George  P. 

Ash  brook 

Granahan 

MiUer.  N.Y. 

Green,  Greg. 

MinahaU 

Aii/>Kl>u>ln«a 

Orllttths 

ModMr 

Ayres 

Oubaer 

Montoya 

Baker 

Harding 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Baring 

Harrison,  Vs. 

Nedid 

Barry 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Nix 

Baas.N.H. 

Hays 

ONein 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Hubert 

Peterson 

Bclrhri 

Henderson 

PhUMn 

BetU 

iloeTsn 

PUcher 

Blltrh 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Poage 

Boggs 

Horan 

PoweU 

Rolling 

Hoemer 

Rains 

Boykln 

Ichord.  Mo. 

RandaU 

Buckley 

Inouye 

ROBCD 

Chamberlain 

Jennings 

Reoas 

Coad 

Jensen 

Riehlman 

Oolmcr 

Johnson,  Calif 

RUey 

Cook 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Corbett 

Kastenmeier 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Corman 

Keith 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Cramer 

Kelly 

St.  George 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kecgh 

St.  Germain 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kilburn 

Seund 

Davis, 

King.  Utah 

Scott 

James  C. 

Kltchln 

Scran  ton 

Davis.  John  W.  Kluczynskl 

Seely-Brown 

DaTla.T8tin. 

Knox 

Slbal 

Dawson 

Komegay 

SUk 

Delaney 

Kyi 

Black 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

Lennon 

Smith.  Miss. 

Donohue 

Lealnakl 

Spence 

KUsworth 

Loser 

Taber 

Parbsum 

Mcculloch 

Feighan 

McSween 

Waggon  ner 

Flno 

McVey 

VTatta 

Fisher 

WeU 

Flood 

MacGregor 

Whitener 

Fofarty 

Madden 

WUIU 

Fountain 

Martin.  Mass. 

Yates 

Frazler 

Mason 

Zelenko 

Frledel 

May 

Garland 

Merrow 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr. 
John  W.  Davis  against^ 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  H(r.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Knoz. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Ashmc^e  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  HoOman  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  AuchlnclOM. 


Mr.  Inouye  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Icbord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
New  York.. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Kilbxtm. 

Mr.  Leslnfkl  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mrs.  Qranahan  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  FliK>. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Baker. 

BIT.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mrs.  Wels. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Hoeyen. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Qilbert  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Feighan  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  079elU  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Riehlman. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Tfcber. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  FOgarty  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  GROSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELEPHANT  BUTTE  AND  CABALLO 
RESERVOIR  AREAS,  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  46)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant 
Butte  and  Caballo  Reservoir  Areas,  N. 
Mex..  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Serimte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authc»lzed  and 
directed  to  Investigate,  plan,  constrtict. 
operate,  and  maintain  l^asic  recreation  fa- 
cilities at  Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Res- 
ervoirs, Rio  Grande  Federal  reclamation 
I»Y)ject,  New  Mexico  (Including  access  roads 
and  facilities  for  the  safety,  health,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  visiting  public),  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  tise  and  enjoyment  of 
such  recreation  facilities  and  the  water 
areas  of  such  reservoirs  In  such  manner  as  is 
consistent  virlth  the  primary  purpose  of  such 
project.  The  cost  of  such  recreation  facil- 
ities shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
ttirnable. 

Sac.  a.  The  construction  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities at  or  near  Klephant  Butte  and  Ca- 
ballo Re6erv(Mrs.  as  herein  authorized,  shall 
not  provide  in  any  manner  whatsoever  a 
basis  for  the  allocation  of  water  for  recrea- 
tion use  or  for  the  allocation  of  reservoir 
capacity  for  recreation  use;  and  the  priority 
for  irrigation  use  of  water  stored  in  Elephant 
Butte  and  Caballo  Reservoirs  and  the  priority 
of  use  for  irrigation  purposes  of  the  capac- 
ities of  such  reservoirs  shall  not  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  the  provision  for  recrea- 
tion facilities  as  authorized  herein. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  administration,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  here- 
in authorized. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  but  no  more  than 
$607,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  second 
be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  recreational  facilities  at  two  existing 
Federal  reservoirs  in  New  Mexico  in 
order  to  provide  for  public  use  and  en- 
joyment of  these  water  areas. 

Now,  one  of  these  reservoirs,  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir,  was  one  of  the 
early  reclamation  projects  and  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1916.  The  Caballo 
Reservoir,  or  regulating  reservoir,  down- 
stream from  the  Elephant  Butte  Reser- 
voir, was  constructed  and  completed  in 
1938.  At  the  time  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  was  constructed,  recreational 
facilities  were  not  being  provided,  and 
this  reservoir  is  located  in  an  area  where 
j)eople  have  great  need  for  water  facili- 
ties for  recreational  purjxjses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  only  not 
unusual,  but  it  is  usual  for  people  to 
drive  as  far  as  600  or  700  miles  on  a 
weekend  with  a  boat  tied  to  their  car 
in  order  to  get  to  a  reservoir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  there  were 
some  limited  recreation  facilities  built 
In  connection  with  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  under  the  CCC  program.  But 
that  constitutes  all  of  the  recreational 
facilities  they  have  at  either  reservoir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  went  into  this  thing 
in  detail  in  an  effort  to  determine  just 
exactly  what  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  do  to  correct  the  situation. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  greatest  serv- 
ice which  could  be  rendered  from  a  rec- 
reational standpoint  in  that  area  was 
that  something  should  be  done  to  make 
facilities  available.  When  the  bill  came 
over  from  the  Senate,  it  was  more  or  less 
open  ended,  with  the  appropriations  on 
an  estimated  basis.  The  committee 
amendment  that  we  placed  in  the  bill 
put  a  ceiling  at.  I  believe,  $607,000. 
Now,  $149,000  of  that  amount  will  go  for 
recreational  purposes  at  the  Caballo 
Reservoir — the  downstream  reservoir — 
and  about  $458,000,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween $149,000  and  $607,000.  will  go  for 
recreational  facilities  at  Elephant  Butte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  I  think  should  be  made,  and  that  is 
this:  Under  the  present  reclamation 
projects  recreation  or  money  allocated 
for  recreation  is  not  reimbursable  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  what  we  call 
a  nonreimbursable  item.  As  I  pointed 
out,  at  the  time  these  reservoirs  were 


built,  there  were  no  recreational  facili- 
ties provided.  However,  when  this 
matter  came  before  the  subcommittee, 
we  discuss<xi  at  that  time  the  possibility 
of  working  out  some  kind  of  a  situation 
where  a  minimum  or  a  reasonable  pay- 
ment could  be  made  by  jaeople  using 
these  recreational  facihties  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense.  The  reason  that  a 
charge  of  that  kind  is  not  contained  in 
this  bill  is  because  there  is  a  bill  on  the 
general  subject  pending  before  our 
committee  on  which  we  are  presently 
working  and  which  we  hOE>e  to  conclude 
before  long,  making  it  possible  to  make 
some  reasonable  charge  insofar  as  all  of 
the  Federal  facilities  are  concerned  in 
order  to  help  defray  many  expenses, 
even  though  it  is  nonreimbursable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  this  bill  ought  to  await  ac- 
tion on  the  other  bill  which  the  gentle- 
man mentioned? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No;  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  because  the  charge  is  not 
being  made  in  other  areas  where  recrea- 
tional facilities  were  provided.  The  sit- 
uation out  here  in  this  area  simply  poses 
a  problem  where  you  have  a  reservoir 
there  with  no  recreational  facilities.  It 
is  bad  from  a  health  standpoint.  It  is 
bad  from  the  standpoint  of  availability 
of  recreational  services  to  people  over 
an  extremely  wide  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  What  contributions 
are  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas 
making  to  these  recreational  facilities? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Well.  now. 
the  gentleman  means  on  the  recrea- 
tional facilities? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  is  what  this 
bill  deals  with,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Yes.  They 
are  making  the  same  contribution  inso- 
far as  contributions  are  concerned  that 
all  other  States  in  which  reservoirs  are 
located  are  making  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects. There  is  no  particular  fund  set 
up  by  the  State  other  than  our  regular 
recreational  funds  which  are  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  Government 
expenditures  in  order  to  make  these  rec- 
reational facilities  available.  Now,  this 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  can  make  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  work  this  situation  out.  and  there  is 
an  expense  involved  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  States  are  not  putting  any- 
thing into  this  recreational  activity. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Oh.  yes;  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  State  in  the 
United  States  that  does  not  have  a  Rec- 
reation Department  and  recreation 
funds,  and  they  spend  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  in  connection  with 
Federal  projects,  such  as  access  roads 
and  other  facilities  on  State  land. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  they  putting 
into  this  project,  if  suiything? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  This  project 
is  located  in  New  Mexico  on  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  quite  a  few  miles  from 
Texas;  and  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  has  already  expended 
$900,000  for  a  paved  road  up  to  the  Fed- 
eral area.  The  State  of  New  Mexico  will 
operate  and  maintain  facilities  that  will 
be  built  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
hope  to  have  many  of  the  people  from 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa's  State  down 
in  New  Mexico  so  they  may  have  a  de- 
cent place  to  fish  when  wiey  come  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  hope  that  if  the  $600.- 

000  is  authorized  in  this  bill  lowans  will 
get  at  least  a  smell  of  what  goes  on  down 
there.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  taxpayers  of 
the  entire  country  have  to  provide  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars  to  take  care 
of  recreational  facilities  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  When  you  look  at  the  statistics  of 
these  projects  you  will  find  that  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  people  who  go 
to  these  areas  come  from  outside  of  the 
State  in  which  the  project  is  located. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering general  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  making  charges  because  it  would 
be  quite  unfair  for  a  State  to  be  required 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  New  Mexico  to  take 
care  of  the  people  in  Iowa,  and  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  us  hold  up  this 
bill  and  see  what  is  done  with  the  other 
bill  to  provide  the  financing  necessary 
for  these  recreational  facilities. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  that 
would  be  in  order.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  quite  fair  to  the  people  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  What  is  the  water 
in  this  reservoir  used  for — irrigation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Irrigation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     Solely? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  You  could 
say  solely  except  for  the  recreational 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  resA- 
voirs  themselves. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Is  the  water  used  by 
the  cities  or  for  public  use? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    No.  not  that 

1  know  of.  except  under  the  compact  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  Rio  Grande  River.  It 
subsequently  becomes  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Will  we  add  here  to 
the  pollution  which  we  will  later  have 
to  spend  money  on? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  No.  We  are 
reducing  it  here.  That  is  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. There  are  no  facilities  to  take  care 
of  the  health  situation  there.  That 
would  be  part  of  the  recreational  struc- 
ture. 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  For  the  reason  that 
we  have  no  user  charge  and  since  these 
two  reservoirs  were  built  under  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  to  allow 
the  construction  cost  or  the  charge  for 
recreational  facilities  to  be  Included  in 
the  initial  construction.  I  believe  the  bill 
should  pass  and  these  facilities  should 
be  built.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MorkisJ  has  explained,  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  agreed  that 
they  will,  when  these  facilities  are 
erected,  operate  them  In  these  two 
reservoirs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is.  will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  Senate  46,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
psussed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESUNRISE  OPERATIONS  BY  DAY- 
TIME  RADIO   STATIONS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HH.  4749)  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the 
hoxirs  of  operatictns  of  certain  broad- 
castkig  stations,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  us  follows : 

That  part  I  of  title  m  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  301-33B)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"OPXEATION      BZrOKZ     SUNRISE     WITH     DATTIICE 
BKOAOCA8TINQ    rACILITIXS 

"See.  330.  (a)  If  such  operation  does  not 
violate  any  treaty  or  agreement  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  any  standard  broad- 
cast station  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  operate  with  Its  author- 
ized daytime  facilities  during — 

"(1)  any  presunrlse  period  after  6  o'clock 
antemeridian,  local  standard  time;   and 

"(3)  any  presunrlse  period  after  4  o'clock 
antemeridian,  local  standard  time.  In  the 
case  of  any  such  station  which,  on  sixty  days 
during  the  twelve  calendar  months  preced- 
ing the  date  of  enactanent  of  this  section, 
operated  during  such  presunrlse  period  after 
4  o'clock  antemeridian,  local  standard  time, 
with  the  daytime  fiicimiefl  licensed  to  it  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  if  such 
operation  was  consistent  with  rules  of  the 
Commission  then  In  effect. 

"(b>  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  permit  a  ( tatlon  to  operate  during 
any  of  the  hours  In  which  an  unlimited  time 
standard  broadcast  Htstlon  In  the  same  com- 
munity or  urbanlz«"d  area,  operating  with 
lU  nighttime  facilities,  serves  substantially 
the  same  area  as  would  be  served  by  such 
presunrlse  operation 

"(c)  Where  any  unlimited  time  station 
makes  a  prima  facie  showing  that  presun- 
rlse operation  by  a  station  using  daytime 
facilities  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
results  In  harmful  1  iterference  to  radio  re- 
ception of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  area 
or  (Kspulatlon  within  the  primary  service 
area  It  serves  with  Its  nighttime  faculties, 
such  unlimited  time  station  shaU  be  entitled 
to  a  hearing.  The  Commission  shall  modify 
or  terminate  the  operation  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  only  tf  It  Is  determined  after 
hearing  that  such  Interference  has  been 
shown  and  that  such  modification  or  termi- 
nation serves  the  public  Interest,  conven- 
ience, or  necessity. 


"(d)  NotwlthsUndlng  section  316  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  right 
to  a  hearing  shall  arise  by  virtue  of  opera- 
tion under  this  section,  except  as  specified 
In  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  If  any  standard  broadcast  station 
licensed  to  operate  only  during  daytime  hours 
is  not  authorized  by  this  section  to  operate 
during  the  presunrlse  period  after  4  o'clock 
antemeridian,  local  standard  time,  the 
licensee  or  permittee  of  such  station  may 
make  written  application  to  the  Conunlsslon 
to  authorize  such  operation.  The  Commis- 
sion may  authorize  such  operations.  In  whole 
or  In  part.  If  It  determines  that  such  opera- 
tion will  not  cause  any  harmful  Interference 
with  the  radio  communication  of  any  other 
radio  broadqasting  station  which  affects  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  area  or  population 
within  the  primary  service  area  of  such  other 
radio  broadcasting  station. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'harmful  interference'  means  any  emission, 
radiation,  or  induction  which  seriously  de- 
grades, obstructs,  or  repeatedly  Interrupts  a 
radio  communication  service. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  (1) 
affect  the  Commission's  authority  to  author- 
ize sharing  time  arrangements  under  which 
only  one  of  the  stations  concerned  shall  have 
any  of  the  rights  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  be  deemed  to  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  authorizing  by  rule,  with  or 
without  the  necessity  of  application,  any 
standard  broadcast  radio  station  authorized 
to  operate  only  during  daytime  hours  to 
op>erate  during  any  presutu'lse  or  postsun- 
set  period,  or  both.  In  such  clrctimstances 
and  under  such  condltlotus  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  find  to  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

8ec.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  make  available  to  many  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  before  simrise 
In  wintertime,  vitally  needed  radio  pro- 
grams furnishing  local  news  and  infor- 
mation. At  present  many  persons  in  the 
United  States  reside  in  areas  which  are 
not  served  by  fuUtime  community  radio 
stations  and.  therefore,  they  have  to  do 
without  such  early  morning  local  news 
and  information  programs  in  winter- 
time. 

What  is  responsible  for  this  situation? 
Well,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  many 
daytime  broadcasting  stations  may  not 
begin  operations  until  after  sunrise  and 
in  wintertime,  especially  in  northern  lo- 
calities, sunrise  occurs  rather  late  in  the 
morning. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  adopt- 
ed rules  which  seem  so  unreasonable  at 
first  flush  and  which  seem  to  discrimi- 
nate against  many  small  community 
radio  stations. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  background 
of  the  problems  which  the  Commission 
and  the  Congress  are  facing.  I  shall 
have  to  begin  to  tell  you  briefly  about 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  radio 
signals  transmitted  by  standard  broad- 
casting stations. 


Standard  broadcasting  stations  are 
known  to  most  of  you  as  AM  stations  as 
distinguished  from  PM  stations.  FM 
standing  for  frequency  modulation  and 
AM  standing  for  amplitude  modulation. 
Now,  the  electromagnetic  waves  trans- 
mitted by  standard  or  AM  broadcasting 
stations  consist  of  two  basic  tjTjes: 
groundwaves  and  sk3rwaves.  The 
strength  of  groundwaves  is  consistent 
day  and  night  and  groundwaves  travel 
along  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Skywaves  are  propagated  into  the 
atmosphere.  During  the  daytime  most 
of  the  skywaves  are  not  reflected  back 
to  the  earth's  surface.  As  the  svm  sets, 
however,  a  layer  of  electrified  particles 
about  65  miles  above  the  earth  becomes 
in  effect  a  mirror  and  reflects  most  of 
the  skywaves  back  to  earth.  Skywaves 
are  of  variable  strength  but  can  travel 
many  hundreds  of  miles  with  consider- 
able intensity  during  the  nighttime. 

Now.  since  groimdwaves  are  of  con- 
sistent strength  day  and  night,  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  groundwaves  is  referred 
to  as  the  primary  broadcasting  service. 
Since  skywaves  are  of  variable  strength 
and  are  effective  only  at  nighttime  for 
broadcasting  purposes,  the  service  ren- 
dered by  means  of  skywaves  is  referred 
to  as  secondary  broadcasting  service. 

Now.  the  absence  of  skywaves  during 
the  daytime  makes  it  possible  to  permit 
more  AM  stations  to  broadcast  during 
the  day  without  creating  undue  inter- 
ference than  at  night.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  about  one-half  of  the  3.400 
standard  broadcast  stations  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion are  licensed  for  daytime  operations 
only. 

Now,  you  can  see  the  basic  reason  why, 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  daytime 
stations  are  permitted  to  operate  only  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset. 

Since  this  rule — which  as  you  can  see 
is  based  on  physical  factors — makes  it 
impossible  for  daytime  stations  to  broad- 
cast during  the  early  morning  hours  in 
wintertime,  the  Commission  sought  to 
give  daytime  facilities  an  opportunity  to 
come  on  before  simrise  if  their  operation 
before  sunrise  did  not  cause  undue  inter- 
ference to  other  stations. 

Now  the  bills  on  which  the  committee 
held  hearings,  and  there  were  many  bills 
introduced  by  different  Members  who 
were  greatly  concerned  over  this  situa- 
tion, would  have  authorized  operations 
by  daytime  stations  at  least  during  the 
hours  from  6  ajn.  to  6  p.m. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  from  numerous  Members  of 
Congress,  many  operators  of  daytime 
broadcasting  stations,  and  the  committee 
has  received  numerous  communications 
from  the  listening  public  urging  adoption 
of  this  legislation.  Members  of  the  FCC 
and  spokesmen  of  organizations  repre* 
senting  regional  broadcasting  stations 
and  clear  charmel  stations  presented 
testimony  in  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Now,  the  conMnittee  was  confronted 
with  an  exceedingly  diflBcult  situation. 
The  problems  involved  are  highly  tech- 
nical but  the  committee  felt  very  strong- 
ly   that   some   opportunity    should    be 
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provided  to  make  available  in  wintertime 
during  presunrise  hours,  local  news  and 
information  programs  which  would  fur- 
nish to  many  persons  information  on 
local  weather  and  traveling  conditions, 
local  school,  civic,  and  charitable  activ- 
ties,  local  agricultural  marketing  infor- 
mation, and  information  on  plant  open- 
ings and  closings  which  might  be  affected 
by  weather  conditions  and  other  factors. 

The  committee  felt  that  these  local 
news  and  information  programs  must 
take  priority  over  programs  broadcast 
by  regional  stations  and  clear  channel 
stations  which  frequently  are  removed 
great  distances  from  small  communities 
which  have  cmly  daytime  stationa 

These  regional  stations  and  clear 
channel  stations  cannot  possibly  fill  the 
need  of  providing  many  small  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  which  are  within 
their  reach  with  information  on  local 
conditions  and  local  activities. 

Now,  since  presunrise  op>erations  by 
daytime  stations  are  likely  to  cause 
some  interference  to  the  radio  signals  of 
other  stations,  the  committee  decided  to 
limit  the  extent  of  this  interference  as 
much  as  possible. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
only  those  daytime  stations  which  are 
located  in  areas  not  served  by  fulltime 
stations  would  be  authorized  to  begin 
operations  at  least  at  6  a.m.  local  stand- 
ard time.  In  addition,  those  daytime 
stations  which  are  located  in  areas  not 
served  by  fulltime  stations  and  which 
have  operated  for  at  least  60  days  during 
the  year  preceding  enactment  of  this 
legislation  during  presunrise  hours  after 
4  a.m.  may  continue  such  early  presun- 
rise operations. 

The  legislation  provides  that  if  the 
Commission  determines  after  hearing 
that  presunrise  operations  result  in 
harmful  interference  to  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  primary  sei^vice  area  of 
an  unlimited  time  station,  then  the 
Commission  is  required  to  modify  or 
terminate  such  operation  in  the  public 
interest.  Daytime  stations  which  do 
-not  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
legislation  permitting  sunrise  opera- 
tions, may  make  written  implication  to 
the  Commission  to  authorize  such 
operations.  However,  such  stations 
would  have  the  burden  of  iwoving  to  the 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  must 
find,  that  such  operations  will  not  cause 
any  harmful  interference  in  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  primary  service  area 
of  any  other  station. 

Now.  why  did  the  committee  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  this  highly  technical  subject? 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  committee  had  great  hesita- 
tion to  recommend  legislation  in  this 
area  and  is  doing  so  only  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  assuring  an 
adequate  early  morning  radio  sei-vice  in 
many  small  communities  and  rural 
areas. 

The  committee  report  discusses  in  de- 
tail the  proceedings  which  the  FCC  has 
conducted  and  the  decisions  which  the 
Commission  has  reached,  all  of  which 
have  been  unfavorable  to  early  morning 
operations. 

The  committee  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  Commission  insofar  as  operation  by 


daytinxe  stations  after  sunset  are  con- 
cerned. The  Interference  resulting 
from  postsimset  operation  are  likely  to 
exceed  greatly  the  interference  which 
may  be  caused  by  presunrise  operations. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  record  In- 
dicates that  the  public  need  for  postsun- 
set  operations  by  daytime  stations  is  not 
anywhere  near  as  great  as  is  the  need 
for  presunrise  operations  by  daytime 
stations. 

The  Commission  has  struggled  with 
this  problem  for  many  years  and  the 
committee  has  conducted  hearing:s  on 
this  legislation  during  the  86th  Congress 
and  again  during  the  87th  Congress.  The 
committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
on  the  basis  of  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  by  it.  that  legislation  is  re- 
quired if  radio  service  in  the  public  in- 
terest is  to  be  provided  during  presunrise 
hours  in  those  communities  which  do  not 
have  full-time  radio  stations.  The  com- 
munities which  do  not  have  full-time  sta- 
tions are  primarily  the  smaller  ones  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  frequencies  for  the  op- 
eration of  full-time  stations  have  all 
been  assigned  to  larger  communities  and 
the  smaller  communities  have  had  to 
content  themselves  with  frequencies 
which  permit  daytime  operations  only. 

Legislation  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  not  legislation  which  seeks  to 
favor  small  daytime  stations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  regional  and  clear-channel  sta- 
tions. The  committee  is  interested  not 
in  the  competitive  economics  of  different 
classes  of  radio  stations.  The  commit- 
tee is  interested  in  providing  local  radio 
services  for  citizens  in  communities 
which  at  present  lack  local  wintertime 
presunrise  radio  services. 

Admittedly,  the  daytime  stations  have 
asked  for  more.  They  wanted  to  operate 
not  only  presunrise  but  also  postsunrise. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  not  at  all  the  same  with  regard 
to  postsunrise  operations.  Therefore, 
the  legislation  of  the  committee  is  lim- 
ited in  scope.  However,  it  is  legislation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee — 
and  the  committee  is  unanimous  on  this, 
is  badly  needed  if  radio  services  are  to 
be  provided  in  the  public  interest  In 
those  situations  where  such  services  are 
unavailable  at  present. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  at  great  length 
relaying  other  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  could  talk  to  you  about  FM 
services  which  might  be  used  to  supple- 
ment or  replace  local  AM  services.  I 
could  talk  to  you  about  the  possibility 
of  reassigning  full-time  stations  from 
larger  cconmuniUes  which  have  many 
such  stations  to  smaller  communities 
which  have  daytime  stations  only.  The 
report  deals  with  these  details  and  I  urge 
the  Members  who  seek  additional  in- 
formation to  read  the  report. 

I  want  to  repeat,  our  committee  has 
taken  grreat  pains  in  conducting  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  The  Commission 
has  testified  several  times  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  while  individual  Commis- 
sioners have  indicated  that  they  are 
sympathetic  with  the  objectives  which 
the  committee  is  seeking  to  accomplish 
by  this  legislation,  the  Commission  thus 
far  has  not  seen  fit  to  take  any  con- 
structive steps  in  bringing  out  these  ob- 


jectives. Therefore,  I  am  urging  the 
House  to  adopt  this  legislation  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Commission  will  imple- 
ment this  legislation  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  public  will  get  the  benefits 
which  the  committee  is  seeking  to  bring 
to  the  public. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  committee  re- 
port, two  perfecting  and  clarifying  com- 
mittee amendments  will  be  moved  when 
the  House  will  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  first  on  a 
very  fine  explanation,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  small  stations  in  my  district  that 
have  been  asking  for  this  legislation  for 
a  considerable  time.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  my  coUeagxie 
and  appreciate  his  support  very  much. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  a  sponsor  of  one 
of  the  bills,  who  testified  before  the 
committee  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  also  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  congratulate  him  and  his 
committee  for  the  relief  which  this  leg- 
islation gives.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
it  does  provide  the  early  morning  hours 
almost  exactly  as  they  sought,  but  you 
are  not  able  to  give  them  the  late  after- 
noon time  that  they  desired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  are  giving  about 
40  percent  of  the  stations  relief  per  se. 
It  will  give  the  others  some  relief  by  ap- 
plication to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  about  15  or  18  stations 
in  my  district  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  on  their  behalf  I  wish  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me.  This  problem  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  some  6  years. 
This  probably  is  not  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem  but  it  is  probably  the  best 
one  that  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  not  all  that  we 
could  ask  for,  but  it  does  meet  a  great 
pait  of  the  problem.  We  have  got  to 
decide  it  on  that  base.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  some  decision. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman's  explan- 
ation is  abundantly  clear  except  in  one 
respect,  and  that  is  those  stations  that 
have  not  been  on  the  air  in  the  last  6 
months  after  4  o'clock.  The  report  says 
they  may  apply  for  permission  from  the 
Commission  to  come  on  the  air  if  there 
is  not  another  broadcasting  facility  in 
the  primary  service  area  which  is  going 
to.  Is  there  any  definition  of  what  a 
primary  area  is? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  there  i£  a  general- 
ly accepted  definition  for  both  primary 
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and  secondary  service.  Primary  service 
is  service  provided  by  ground  waves. 
Secondary  service  ji9  that  provided  by 
skvw&vcs.  1  I 

Mr  DULSKI.  Wc.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  represents  the 
district  where  the  trouble  came  from, 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  A  station  in  that  city 
filed  a  petition  which  brought  this  mat- 
ter on.  The  decision  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals called  for  an  answer  from  Con- 
gress: there  was  iiieed  for  Congress  to 
take  some  action. 

Mr.  DULaSKI.  The  reason  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  to  yield  is  this:  You  have 
a  daytime  station  and  a  full-time  sta- 
tion. The  case  is  covered  on  page  5  of 
the  report.  | 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yei.  when  you  read  the 
report  you  get  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Is  there  any  relief  pro- 
vided for  WOR  when  WHEN  Is  oj>erat- 
Ing  on  the  same  wavelength? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  situation  results 
in  harmful  interference  the  Commission 
is  directed  to  decide  in  the  public  inter- 
est whether  the  daytime  may  continue 
to  operate. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  yield. 
Mr  PILLION  The  decision  in  the 
WBEN  case  constitutes  a  further  justifi- 
cation for  CongresSi stepping  into  the  sit- 
uation for  the  pun^^  of  modlfjdng  ex- 
isting law  under  which  they  will  be  taken 
off  the  air.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  this 
bill  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  a 
daytime  station  and  an  all-time  station 
that  automatically  that  wavelength  will 
be  transferred  to  the  dajrtlme  station  for 
that  section? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  will  be  some 
overlapping  of  service  in  certain  areas, 
but  we  feel  that  priority  should  be  given 
to  community  servloes.  It  will  not  affect 
the  primary  service  of  any  other  station 
unless  the  Commission  determines  that 
that  is  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations that  enter  into  it.  It  seems 
to  me  the  action  contemplated  under  this 
legislation  is  completely  contrary  to  our 
common  law  and  to  the  law  of  property 
rights. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  T  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  at  all.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WHl'l'lEN.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  definitely  solving  a  problem 
that  has  been  bothering  us  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  sure  it  will  bring  a  measure 
of  relief  in  my  area. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  the  gentleman's 
Interest  and  thank  him  for  his  kind 
words. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  for  prompt  action.  I 
support  the  bill  and  urge  its  prompt  pass- 
age by  the  House. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
already  indicated,  this  bill  will  fill  an 
urgent  need  for  many  of  the  rural  areas 
of  our  country.  H.R.  4749  will  provide 
greatly  needed  relief  for  a  number  of 
radio  stations  which  serve  those  areas  of 
upstate  New  York  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

In  Norwich,  N.Y.,  for  example.  Station 
WCHN  has  long  provided  valuable  traffic, 
weather,  and  school-closing  information 
to  i>eople  of  a  very  large  area,  and  has 
provided  this  in  time  to  be  helpful,  well 
before  the  winter  sunrise  hour.  With- 
out the  passage  of  H.R.  4749.  this  very 
valuable  service  being  performed  by  Sta- 
tion WCHN  to  the  people  of  its  area 
would  have  to  be  terminated,  and  the 
results  of  such  termination  could  only 
bring  harm  and  extreme  inconvenience 
to  the  city  of  Norwich  and  its  surround- 
ing areas. 

I  am  glad  that  this  bill  is  before  us 
today,  and  I  urge  its  overwhelming  and 
rapid  adoption. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  4749,  which  Is  designed 
to  offer  protection  to  class  III  radio  sta- 
tions. This  legislation  is  similar  to  a 
bill  I  introduced  on  April  16.  1962,  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
protection  this  legislation  offers  is 
needed  by  2,300  small,  predominately 
rural,  stations  which  are  now  endangered 
by  a  proposed  rulemaking  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
docket  No.  14419,  now  before  the  FCC, 
could  easily  limit  the  sign-on  time  of 
these  stations  to  as  late  as  8  a.m.  Such 
action  would  have  a  most  adverse  effect, 
not  only  upwn  the  stations  involved,  but, 
more  importantly,  the  rural  audiences 
which  these  stations  serve.  This  legis- 
lation would  prevent  the  FCC  from  tak- 
ing the  pro[K>sed  adverse  action. 

I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strong- 
ly the  importance  of  the  esu-ly  morning 
radio  service  in  my  area  to  farmers, 
schools,  and  highway  users.  These  sta- 
tions bring  them  much  needed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  weather.  The  farm  mar- 
keting news  is  also  a  valuable  part  of  the 
service  of  these  stations. 

I  believe  this  matter  of  operating 
hours  of  these  so-called  sun-up  to  sim- 
down  stations  should  be  settled  once  and 
for  all,  and  I  believe  the  proper  place 
to  settle  it  is  in  the  Congress.  As  long 
as  the  flnal  decision  rests  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
operators  of  larger  stations  will  continue 
to  press  for  limiting  the  hours  of  the 
small,  rural  stations. 

We  need  the  service  in  rural  areas  such 
as  I  represent.  The  stations  are  doing  a 
fine  job  in  passing  along  needed  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  Let  us  pass  this 
legislation  and  insure  the  situation  will 
not  be  disrupted  in  the  future. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  giving  licenses  for  additional 


daytime  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  where  there  is  a 
frequency  available;  no. 

Mr.  EVINS.  There  is  a  great  backlog 
of  cases  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions pending,  and  they  are  far  behind. 
The  gentleman  would  not  oppose  addi- 
tional applications  p>ending  where  there 
is  a  public  need  and  necessity  and  where 
there  is  an  urgency  for  them? 

Ml'.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  oppose  any 
applications,  and  I  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mission would,  where  there  is  a  frequency 
available  and  the  service  is  needed.  It 
has  been  the  pKjlicy  over  the  years  to 
grant  such  stations  a  license.  What  I 
have  been  objecting  to  is  that  the  Com- 
mission, in  trying  to  divide  up  the  cake, 
has  given  so  many  stations  a  license  to 
operate  where  they  conflict  with  other 
frequencies  within  the  area.  There  is 
such  a  fine  distinction  there  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  overlapping  of  the  services;  there- 
fore, interference  causes  great  concern. 
Mr.  EVINS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
favcH*  granting  additional  lines.  His 
policy  would  t>e  no  more  additional  sta- 
tions or  no  more  small  business,  but. 
rather,  larger  and  bigger  operations. 
That  would  be  the  logical  conclusion  of 
his  position ;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  get  the  gen- 
tleman's implication  at  all.  I  have  not 
indicated  such  in  any  statement  I  have 
made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  winter  months  I  have  received 
many  communications  from  constituents 
in  northwest  Iowa  expressing  the  incon- 
venience which  has  been  caused  to  them 
by  the  fact  that  their  local  radio  sta- 
tions may  not  commence  daj^time  op- 
erations until  sunrise  time.  As  you  can 
readily  understand,  sunrise  during  the 
winter  months  in  northwest  Iowa  occurs 
rather  late  in  the  morning. 

This  past  winter  particularly,  my  area 
had  unusually  inclement  weather  with 
heavy  snows  and  subfreezing  tempera- 
tures. On  a  number  of  occasions,  it  was 
necessary  to  close  schools  and  cancel 
civic  functions  during  the  early  morning 
hours,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
these  announcements  until  after  the 
radio  stations  commenced  broadcasting 
at  sunrise  time.  In  many  cases  this 
was  after  the  hour  on  which  farm  chil- 
dren had  departed  for  school.  The  lack 
of  early  morning  weather  forecasts  has 
also  been  a  hardship  to  my  constituents 
in  rural  areas  who  are  out  of  the  range 
of  full-time  broadcast  stations. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
favorably  recommended  H.R.  4749  and 
feel  that  it  should  be  given  full  support. 
If  HJl.  4749  is  enacted  into  law  and  the 
local  radio  stations  are  permitted  to 
commence  broadcasting  at  6  ajn.,  a 
grreat  part  of  the  above-mentioned  hard- 
ship can  be  alleviated. 
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Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricxmu). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tbere  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  legislation  to  permit 
presunrise  operations  of  daytime  radio 
stations,  I  urge  the  passage  of  U.R.  4749 
which  win  make  available  to  many  peo- 
ple urgently  needed  radio  service,  par- 
ticularly in  the  winter. 

In  the  farm  and  ranch  country,  the 
local  radio  station  is  a  vital  element  tai 
the  community,  bringing  valuable  in- 
formation on  weather  conditions  on 
which  the  stockmen  depend,  school  clos- 
ings, and  other  emergency  anounce- 
ments. 

For  example,  the  president  of  one  of 
our  large  colleges  wrote  recently  on  the 
importance  of  this  legislation.  As  one 
who  travels  frequently,  local  weather 
conditions  are  essential  in  his  planning, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  delay  trips  and 
prearrangements  which  would  be  neces- 
sary if  stations  could  not  go  on  the  air 
until  simrise. 
:  The  Mobridge  (S.  Dak.)  Tribune  com- 
mented editorially: 

There  are  no  radio  stations  in  Xlyt  Dakotas, 
Minnesota.  Montana,  or  Wyoming  on  1300 
kllocyclps.  It  would  be  a  tremendotis  dte- 
tenrlce  to  the  people  of  the  central  Dakotas 
to  deprive  them  of  early  morning  local  radio 
reoeptkni  to  prerent  minute  Interference 
(either  real  or  Imagined)  to  a  atatlon  aeT- 
eral  hundred  miles  away. 

Prom  personal  knowledge,  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  these  local  radio 
stations  perform  a  tremendous  commu- 
nity service  in  furnishing  local  news, 
weather  and  driving  conditions,  school 
and  civic  group  announcements,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  so  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  could  permit 
these  stations  to  begin  operations  at  least 
at  6  ajn.  local  standard  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  yield 
m^'self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  are 
wtundering  here  why  we  have  daytime 
stations  separated  from  full-time  sta- 
tions. It  seems  there  were  not  enough 
frequencies.  When  we  got  down  to  the 
end  of  the  frequencies,  there  were  not 
enough  full-time  frequencies  to  go 
around  to  everybody  who  wanted  txie  for 
their  own  community.  So  the  Commis- 
sion came  on  this  idea  of  a  daytime  sta- 
tion which  could  operate  during  just  the 
time  that  the  sun  was  over  the  horiaon 
and  those  frequencies  did  not  interfere 
with  a  full-time  station  which  was  oper- 
ating at  the  same  time. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  daytime 
stations  and  what  brought  them  on? 
Primarily,  those  were  in  small  communi- 
ties. If  you  think  over  your  congres- 
sional districts,  you  will  find  roost  of  the 
daytime  stations  are  in  small  commu- 
nities. 

They  do  three  thirds  in  the  way  of 
service  to  a  community  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon.  First,  they 
give  the  news,  and  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  local  news,  the  local  commu- 


nity news,  not  Chicago,  New  York,  or 
San  Francisco,  but  news  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Moberly,  Mo.,  or  Champaign, 
lU. 

Second,  they  gave  the  weather;  and 
third,  th^  provided  for  emergencies. 

These  things  are  important  in  any 
community  of  any  size,  especially  in 
rural  areas  where  you  are  incllncMl  to 
have  bad  weather  and  whei'e  there  Is  a 
need  for  these  three  things.  This  was 
one  of  the  real  reasons  why  we  needed 
some  service  in  the  early  hours  in  these 
small  communities,  so  the  people  would 
have  these  services. 

In  this  bin  we  have  provided  for  giv- 
ing that  service  after  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  before  sunrise;  and  in  those 
stations  that  now  broadcast  before  sun- 
rise but  after  4  ajn.  I  am  talking  about 
presunrise,  but  after  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

There  were  other  provisions.  That  is, 
where  you  have  both  unlimited  time 
stations,  and  also  you  have  daytime  sta- 
tions. The  burden  is  on  the  full-time 
station  to  show  there  fe  interference.  If 
they  can  show  a  prima  facie  case,  and 
if  they  have  established  a  prima  facie 
case,  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing.  The 
burden  is  then  on  the  unlimited  station 
to  show  that  there  is  interference.  When 
you  go  to  the  presunrise  after  4  o'clock 
stations,  the  burden  is  on  the  daytime 
station  to  show  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  unlimited  station. 

Now.  I  think  these  are  the  four  impor- 
tant things  that  I  wanted  to  luring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  I  believe 
these  are  logicaL  We  had  hearing  after 
hearing  on  this  extending  back  at  least 
8  years  that  I  have  beoi  on  the  oonuooit- 
tee.  and  I  believe  the  sequence  in  which 
we  have  set  this  up,  6  o'clock  and  4 
o'clock,  and  the  burden  of  proof  tiis  real- 
ism as  we  have  it  today  in  this  whole 
questiodi  of  radio  broadcasting. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yirid. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  sympathize  with  what 
the  committee  is  attempting  to  do  and 
agree  with  the  ultimate  objective.  How- 
ever. I  am  in  whc^  disagreement  in  the 
procedui'e  in  which  it  is  being  dene.  For 
example,  if  an  all-time  station  loses  part 
of  its  wavelength  or  part  of  its  right  to 
broadcast  between  6  ajn.  and  sunrise, 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  that  all-time 
station  to  siiow  substantial  damage. 
Now.  is  that  not  injury  for  a  party  ag- 
grieved or  a  victim  whose  property  rights 
are  being  taken  away  and  transferred  to 
anoltier  that  be  cannot  even  have  a  hear- 
ing until  such  time  as  he  proves  substan- 
tial damage? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  he  does 
not  have  a  property  right.  The  Federal 
Government  gives  him  that  license.  It 
is  a  public  interest,  and  if  we  beheve  the 
public  interest  is  benefited  by  doing  it  in 
another  way.  we  do  that. 

Mr.  PIUJON.  In  other  laws  tiie  word 
"substantial"  has  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  Si  percent.  Now.  does  that 
mean  that  the  all-time  station  must  show 
that  it  has  a  51  percent  or  substantial 
damage  to  its  station  before  it  is  entitled 
to  a  hearing  at  aS?  Thai  is  a  strange 
law. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  this.  If 
the  "unlimited  station"  makes  a  prima 
facie  case,  then  he  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Of  substantial  inter- 
ference? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  an  argummt  with  the  gentleman 
as  to  what  "substantial "  is.  That  is  a 
legal  question.  But,  we  believed  that  this 
was  the  criterion  that  ought  to  be  set  up. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  have 
numerous  smaU  staticms  in  southwestern 
Minnesota  who  have  been  handicapped 
by  the  lact  that  they  cannot  open  up  in 
the  wintertime  early  enough  in  Mat  morn- 
ing to  give  warning  about  schools  being 
closed  or  road  conditions  and  such. 
Now,  does  this  bill  help  them? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  was  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee which  feU  under  the  lieading  of 
emergency.  T)^  gentleman  Just  mtn- 
tioaed  another  emergency,  and  we  at- 
tempted to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yiekl  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  committee  on  both  sides  for  its  wis- 
dom and  judgment  in  bringing  in  this 
bUL    I  tiiink  it  wiU  help  a  whole  k>i. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  MissourL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  and  the  committee 
for  bringing  out  this  biU,  and  while  it  Is 
a  so-called  half  loaf,  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  small  stations.  Btit,  I 
also  want  to  make  tins  announcement, 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  trying 
to  help  these  smaU  stations  had  better 
stay  on  the  floor  for  tiie  next  bill,  be- 
cause you  are  about  to  take  away  every- 
thing given  by  tiiis  ImU  by  the  next  one 
that  is  going  to  be  offered.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  this  bill,  but  I  wiU  have 
to  be  against  your  next  biU. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  a.ssoci- 
ate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  because  I  feel  as 
he  does  about  the  next  bill.  However.  I 
do  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  bill  out.  and  I  hope 
sometime  in  the  future  it  may  be  able  to 
correct  the  situation  in  otiier  respects. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speakra-.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  This  matter  of  dealing 
with  radio  frequencies,  that  is  a  power 
that  is  already  given  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Now.  I  say  we  dealt 
with  this  over  a  period  of  yeara  We 
felt  that  this  was  of  enough  terioua  im- 
portance in  light  of  aU  the  teatinoony 
presented  before  the  committee  to  take 
the  action  which  we  have  today.  Our 
hearings    were    very   complete   on    this 
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matter,  and  I  believe  that  the  committee 
has  acted  correctly. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  X  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4749,  the  so-called  pre- 
sunrise operations  bill  for  radio  stations. 
This  legislation  will  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  radio  stations  in  southei-n  Illi- 
nois and  although  It  does  not  go  far 
enough  it  is  a  good  beginning.  Thou- 
sands of  southern  Illinois  residents  are 
deprived  of  needed  public  service  during 
early  morning  hours  because  stations  are 
not  permitted  to  come  on  the  air  before 
sunrise.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  some  of  the  winter  months  this 
is  rather  late  in  the  morning,  therefore, 
newscasts,  weather  reports.  Information 
on  schoolbuses,  and  other  valuable  in- 
formation carmot  be  obtained  because 
of  the  radio  stations  being  oS  the  air 
during  predawn  hours.  I  believe  this 
practice  has  done  a  gross  injustice  to 
both  the  radio  stations  and  the  general 
public.  1 1 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  4tis  one  of  the  first 
Members  of  the  House  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  provide  6  a.m.  to  8  pjn.  op- 
eration of  daytime  stations  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly happy  that  we  are  now  recogniz- 
ing the  great  need  of  giving  at  least  some 
as.sistance  to  this  vital  industry.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Harris!  and  the  other  coUeagues 
of  the  committee  for  bringing  out  this 
important  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Gsotcs  8Hn>LEY,  whose  bill 
was  brought  up  for  consideration.  I  am 
indeed  hopeful  the  Senate  win  take  ex- 
peditious action  on  this  biU  and  that  it 
WiU  become  law  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Uould 
like  to  commend  most  highly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  its  most  capable  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  for  a  fine 
piece  of  work  on  this  bill.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  most  highly  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  and  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Moulder]. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  the  rural  residents  of  Amer- 
ica. It  win  provide  them  with  a  strong 
guarantee  that  they  will  get  good  local 
radio  service  during  the  early  morning 
hours  when  such  service  is  vitally 
needed. 

This  bill  also  protects  existing  full-time 
radio  stations  in  communities  wliere  they 
are  performing  the  needed  services  from 
encroachment  on  their  rightful  time  by 
small,  new  radio  stations.  If  a  fuU-time 
station  Is  performing  an  adequate  serv- 
ice in  a  community,  this  biU  would  pre- 
clude the  Commission  from  authorizing 
a  so-called  daytime  only  station  from 
extending  Its  hours  of  service  to  a  time 
prior  to  6  a.m.  local  standard  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  became  interested 
in  the  problems  of  the  daytime  radio 
stations  some  years  ago.  This  interest 
was  heightened  greatly  this  year  mh&a. 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion threatened  to  destroy  these  sta- 
tions' abihty  to  serve  prior  to  £tctual 
sunrise.  The  proposed  rules  change 
would  have  limited  almost  every  one  of 
these  stations  to  a  strictly  sunrise  to 
sunset  operation.  It  would  have  lim- 
ited their  service  capacity  to  local  com- 
munities and  would  have  financially  de- 
stroyed many  of  these  stations. 

Early  this  year — in  January — I  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Communications 
Commission  and  outlined  the  problem  to 
him  and  pointed  out  how  serious  this 
matter  was  for  many,  many  communities 
in  Nebraska  and  other  Midwestern  and 
Western  States.  The  reply  I  got  was  so 
unresponsive  that  I  determined  then  to 
work  out  legislation  to  cure  the  matter. 

I  did  so.  and  much  of  the  principle  of 
my  biU  is  now  contained  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
and  the  one  I  introduced  is  essentially 
the  same. 

This  legislation  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. The  first  is  to  prescribe  the  hours 
in  which  a  daytime  broadcast  station  can 
of)erate.  The  second  is  to  protect  those 
stations  from  the  harassment  of  the 
Commission  and  the  threats  of  harass- 
ment from  distant  city  fulltlme  broad- 
casting stations. 

Under  terms  of  this  biU,  which 
were  also  contained  in  my  measure,  day- 
time stations  would  be  permitted  to  op- 
erate prior  to  sunrise,  but  not  before  4 
a.m..  if  they  had  operated  during  such  a 
period  during  60  days  of  the  calendar 
year  Immediately  preceding  final  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

If  any  full-time  station  operates  in  the 
same  commimity  or  urban  area,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bin  would  not  apply  because, 
obviously,  the  fun-time  station  would  be 
providing  the  same  services  that  the 
daytimer  could  supply. 

Also,  if  a  daytime  station  is  interfering 
with  the  signal  of  any  fuU-tlme  radio 
broadcast  station,  then  the  fuU-time  sta- 
tion may  fUe  a  complaint  with  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  past  the  Commission 
merely  took  a  look  at  the  complaint, 
checked  it  out  and  then  ordered  the  day- 
timer  to  cease  presunrise  operations.  Un- 
der the  new  procedure,  the  fun-time  sta- 
tions would  have  to  take  the  matter  to  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission  and 
prove  that  the  daytimer  was,  in  fact,  in- 
terfering with  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  station's  signal  in  its  primary  mar- 
ket or  listening  area. 

This  would  end  the  harassment  of 
small  daytime  only  operators  whose  sig- 
nal may  in  a  haphazard  manner  inter- 
fere sporadically  with  the  signal  from 
some  other  station. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  contains  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  both  the  big  and 
the  little  feUows. 

Most  important,  however,  this  biU  win 
guarantee  to  the  rural  and  smantown 
audiences  of  America  the  continued  good 
local  radio  service  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  and  which  they  so  badly 
need.  Without  this  biU,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  Commission  could  again.  In  an 
arbitrary  manner,  endanger  these  sta- 


tions and  threaten  them  with  destruc- 
tion. 

I  urge  overwhelming  approval  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  IX>MINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  tlie  committee  for  this  biU 
which  I  think  is  a  real  step  forward. 
But  I  do  have  a  question : 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  if  there 
is  a  standard  broadcasting  station  op- 
erating fun  time  now,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  daytime  station 
which  prior  to  the  time  has  been  broad- 
casting weather  information,  school  in- 
formation, road  conditions,  and  so  on. 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  broadcast  that  because  of  this  other 
station  being  located  in  the  area? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  if  in  the  same 
communiiy  or  general  area  there  is  a 
fuU-time  station,  the  daytime  station 
does  not  change  its  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further,  it  cannot  broadcast, 
then,  from  6  o'clock  on? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No;  because  you 
have  an  unlimited  station  in  the  com- 
munity rendering  the  service  which  is 
needed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Suppose  the  station 
does  not  give  the  service?  Suppose  it 
is  not  giving  this  tsrpe  of  information? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  in 
order  to  respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  answer  to  the 
question — if  there  is  a  250-watt  station 
in  the  community  that  does  not  serve 
the  area  adequately,  and  there  is  a  day- 
time station  that  does  cover  the  area 
more  adequately,  the  daytime  station 
then  could  go  on  the  air  and  continue 
to  serve  the  area. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  word  used  is 
"adequate." 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Idr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  wrote  aU 
of  the  radio  stations  located  In  my  dis- 
trict, some  of  which  were  large  ones,  and 
a  few  of  them  were  smaller  ones,  and 
none  of  them  took  the  trouble  to  answer 
my  letter.  So  they  cannot  be  very  seri- 
ously affected,  is  my  conclusion. 

But  later  one  of  the  men  at  one  of  the 
radio  stations  stepped  into  my  office 
down  here,  and  I  asked  him  about  It. 
He  told  me  It  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  them  one  way  or  the  other  be- 
cause these  small  stations  appealed  to 
an  entirely  different  market  from  the  one 
which  their  own  station  sought. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill  1. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  I»  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  chairman,  smd  the  members  of 
my  committee  on  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  overdue.  However.  I  offered  in 
the  committee  an  amendment.  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  it  today  because  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  niles  it  is  not 
possible.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  on  an  afternoon  when  the 
world  series  was  on.  or  another  sporting 
event  of  that  nature  or  importance  was 
on  with  comparable  popularity  in  the 
United  States,  that  we  would  not  cut  the 
sports  event  off  In  the  middle  of  the 
broadcast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  offer  that 
amendment  is  that  many  people  in  my 
part  of  the  country  have  to  listen  to  the 
world  series  on  the  radio  because  their 
work  requires  them  to  be  away  from  the 
television  seta.  So  their  reception  of 
the  sports  events  during  that  part  of  the 
year  comes  through  their  radio 
reception. 

We  feel  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
say  to  a  station  that  is  carrying  the 
World  Series,  and  to  the  listeners,  the 
American  public,  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  cut  off  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
World  Series.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right. 
The  purpose  of  my  offering  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee,  which  was  voted 
down,  at  the  end  of  an  executive  ses- 
sion— I  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  it — 
was  to  try  to  give  the  American  public 
this  continuing  service. 

The  purpose  of  my  speaking  here  today 
is  to  let  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  know  that  I  have  the  hope 
that  under  some  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Commission,  if  it  is  pKJssible,  when 
such  a  sporting  event  is  being  presented 
to  the  American  people  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  listen  until  the  end  of  the  game. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  it  may  be  a  little 
bit  sentimental,  but  I  think  it  is  right. 
I  like  to  listen  to  the  World  Series.  This 
happened  to  me  personally  just  last  year. 
I  called  up  the  station  and  asked,  "What 
is  wrong?"  And  the  station  said,  "We 
have  to  cut  off  because  of  the  rules;  we 
are  obeying  the  rules."  But  there  were 
hundreds  of  people,  and  I  imagine  thou- 
sands of  people  over  the  Nation  who 
probably  had  the  same  experience. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, but  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  in 
the  Congress  should  show  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation;  that  we  recognize 
that  we  are  the  greatest  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  partially  because  of 
baseball  and  other  sr>orts;  that  our  peo- 
ple appreciate  sports  and  our  people  love 
baseball  and  it  is  the  national  pastime. 
I  do  hope  that  the  Commission  will  see 
fit  to  do  something  about  it.  If  it  does 
not.  I  intend  to  sponsor  legislation  next 
year  to  accomplish  that  ptirpose. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent the  10  most  western  coimties  in 
North  Carolina,  and  they  are  located  in 
or  near  the  Smoky  Mountains.  High 
moimtains  prevent  the  reception  in  the 
six  western  North  Carolina  counties  of 
radio  stations  in  Asheville,  Atlanta,  and 


Knoxvllle  during  early  morning  and 
daylight  hours.  Often  I  have  tried  In 
vain  to  get  the  8  p.m.  news  or  11  p.m. 
news  on  a  car  radio  while  visiting  In 
these  counties. 

People  in  these  six  counties  depend  al- 
most entirely  on  four  local  daytime 
broadcasting  stations.  They  depend  on 
these  stations  in  the  early  morning  for 
emergency  weather  reports  and  reports 
on  road  conditions.  In  this  mountain 
section  of  the  sunny  South,  there  Is  con- 
siderable amount  of  ice  and  snow  in  the 
winter  and  roads  can  quickly  become 
hazardous  and  dangerous. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  schoolbus 
drivers  depend  on  the  local  stations  for 
announcements  concerning  the  closing 
of  schools  when  driving  is  too  hazardous. 
These  announcements  must  be  made 
prior  to  local  sunrise  since  during  winter 
months  local  schoolbuses  start  their 
pickups  before  sururlse.  Without  the 
early  radio  announcements,  many  rural 
schoolchildren  would  be  stranded  along 
lonely  roads  on  cold  winter  momlngs 
waiting  for  schoolbuses  that  are  not  go- 
ing to  come. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  essential  and  In  the 
public  interest,  that  these  stations  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  presunrlse  broadcasts, 
and  I  have  written  two  letters  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
conveying  this  information  and  these 
ideas. 

I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  com- 
plaint from  any  larger  station  in  North 
Carolina  or  in  surrounding  States  that 
these  daylight  stations  are  in  any  way 
causing  interference  by  presunrlse 
broadcasts. 

"Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  hon- 
orable Oren  Harris,  in  full  support  of 
this  proposal.  Many  of  us  who  repre- 
sent smaller  towns  and  rural  communi- 
ties are  vitally  interested  In  expanding 
hours  of  operation  of  the  so-called  day- 
time broadcaKters  radio  station.  These 
stations  are  all  small  AM  stations  oper- 
ating in  communities  generally  less  than 
25,000  in  population.  Normally  these 
stations  operate  in  areas  not  served  by 
full-time  stations  and  devote  their  pro- 
graming to  the  interests  of  those  citi- 
zens residing  in  areas  within  a  25-mile 
radius  of  the  station. 

Under  this  bill  the  small  daytime 
broadcasting  stations  would  be  permit- 
ted to  come  on  the  air  at  6  ajn.  during 
the  winter  months  to  serve  the  citizens 
of  these  areas.  In  some  regions  of  our 
country  the  sun  rises  as  late  as  8  ajn. 
and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  impor- 
tant for  the  .small  broadcasting  stations 
to  give  vital  information  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  This  legislation  would 
make  available  to  many  persons  radio 
programs  furnishing  local  news,  local 
weather,  driving  conditions,  and  reports 
on  local  school,  civic,  and  charitable  in- 
activities. This  is  especially  important 
during  the  winter  months,  where  in  my 
area  they  have  on  many  occasions  haz- 
ardous driving  conditions  and  heavy 
snowdrifts,  which  make  it  necessary  to 
close  schools  until  the  roads  are  clear. 
These  stations  woiild  also  be  able  to  pro- 
vide  during   the    winter    months   local 


agricultural  Information  and  other  Infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  In  support 
of  this  bill,  because  It  will  favorably 
affect  my  citizens  living  in  central  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas?    . 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4749,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
pasted. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  hours 
during  which  certain  broadcasting  sta- 
tions may  operate  with  their  daytime 
faclllUer" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CLASS  I-A  CLEAR  CHANNEL 
STATIONS 

Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion <H.  Res.  714)  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  authorization  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  of 
class  I-A  clear  channel  operations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  It  U  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission — 

(1)  may.  notwithstanding  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 2d4.  seventy-fifth  Congress,  third  am- 
slon.  adopted  J\me  7.  1938.  authorize  the  use 
of  power  In  excess  of  fifty  kllowatU  on  any 
of  the  twenty-five  class  I-A  clear  channel 
frequencies  In  the  standso-d  broadcast  band 
(five  hundred  and  forty  to  sixteen  hundred 
kilocycles)  which  are  specified  In  the  rules 
of  the  Commission,  If,  after  consideration  of 
all  pertinent  factors.  Including  the  objective 
of  providing  improved  nighttime  radio  serv- 
ice to  substantial  areas  and  populations 
presently  receiving  Inadequate  nighttime 
radio  service,  the  Commission  finds  that  op- 
eration on  such  frequencies  with  power  In 
excess  of  fifty  kilowatts  will  serve  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity:  and 

(2)  should  not  authorize,  for  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  construction  for  nighttime 
operation,  or  the  nighttime  operation,  of 
any  station  on  any  of  the  twenty-five  class 
I-A  clear  channel  frequencies  In  the  stand- 
ard broadcast  band  (five  hundred  and  forty 
to  sixteen  hundred  kilocycles)  which  are 
specified  In  the  rules  of  the  Commission, 
unless  such  station  was  or  could  have  been 
authorized  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Commission  then  In  effect,  to  operate  on 
such  a  frequency  on  July  1,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  lentleman  will 
•Utelt 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I«  the  fen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  for  th »  bill. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Mif  sourl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.    1 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  briefly  explain  the 
background  of  Houae  Resolution  714. 

In  1946  the  FCC  insUtut«d  a  rule- 
making proceeding  tx>  reexamine  clear- 
channel  radio  allocations  because  there 
were  large  areas  within  the  United  States 
without  any  radio  service. 

The  hearing  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
sion m  1945— Docket  No.  6741— esUb- 
lished  that  over  25  million  Americans 
living  In  almost  60  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  contlmntal  United  States 
do  not  today  receive  a  slt^lc  nighttime 
primary  radio  service  or  a  single  ade- 
quate nighttime  skyv  ave  service. 

In  September  of  1)61  the  Commission 
adopted  a  report  and  order  In  Uie  rule- 
making proceeding  which  had  been 
started  in  1945.  looking  toward  dupli- 
cating about  half  of  the  remaining  25 
clear -channel  frequencies,  of  which  there 
were  originally  40.  nstablished  In  1928. 
The  Commissions  di'Clslon  would  dupli- 
cate about  half  of  the  clear-channel  fre- 
quencies by  permitting  one  additional 
fulltlme  station  to  operate  on  each  of 
the  frequencies  affected.  The  Commis- 
sion reached  no  decision  on  the  question 
of  whether  clear-channel  stations  should 
be  authorized  to  operate  with  power  In 
excess  of  50  kilowatts  in  order  to  im- 
prove nighttime  service  where  needed.  In 
its  report  and  order,  the  Commission 
stated  that  in  considering  the  question 
of  authorizing  higher  power  on  clear 
channels,  it  was  required  to  give  due 
consideration  to  a  Senate  resolution 
adopted  in  1938,  expressing  opposition  to 
higher  power. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
changes  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  since 
1938  and.  in  fact,  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, including  the  chairman,  in  ap- 
p>oaring  before  our  committee  expressed 
a  desire  to  receive  an  expression  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning  Its 
present  attitude  on  the  question  of  higher 
pwwer. 

Our  committee  is  convinced,  after 
hearing  witnesses  from  the  Commission, 
farm  groups  and  repi'esentatlves  of  clear- 
channel  stations,  that  the  Commission 
should  be  given  complete  discretion  to 
use  all  i>ossible  tools,  including  the  use  of 
higher  power,  to  improve  the  Inadequate 
nighttime  radio  service  now  afforded  to 
over  25  million  Ames'icans.  House  Reso- 
lution 714  gives  tbe  Commission  that 
opportunity  and  makes  clear  that,  as 
stated  by  section  303(c)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act.  the  Commission  Is  free  to 


determine  the  operating  power  of  broad- 
cast stations. 

The  Commission's  1961  decision  which 
has  not  become  final  because  of  pending 
petitions  for  reconsideration,  would  re- 
sult in  Improved  service  to  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  25  million  xmder- 
served  Americans.  Following  this  deci- 
sion four  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  to  prohibit  the  duplication  or 
breakdown  of  any  of  the  clear-channel 
frequencies  beyond  that  authorized  as  of 
July  1,  1961  (H.R,  8210,  8211,  8228,  and 
8274) ,  Two  of  the  bills  provided  in  addi- 
tion that  clear-channel  stations  should 
be  authorized  to  operate  with  power  In 
excess  of  50  kilowatts  where  the  station 
concerned  could  show  that  the  power 
requested  would  improve  signlflcantly  its 
nighttime  skj^'ave  service  to  under - 
served  rural  areas. 

In  the  hearings  held  before  our  sub- 
committee, there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  engineering  exports 
that  the  authorisation  of  higher  power 
would  Improve  significantly  the  night- 
time radio  service  to  underscrvcd  areas. 
The  committee  also  received  testimony 
from  General  BosUc.  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  who  stated  that 
"we  favor  increased  power  and  dear- 
channel  operation  to  aid  in  survlvable 
communications." 

Accordingly,  House  Resolution  714  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives'that  the  Commission  should 
authorize  the  use  of  power  in  excess  of 
50  kilowatts  "if.  after  consideration  of 
all  pertinent  factors,  the  Commission 
finds  that  operation  with  power  in  ex- 
cess of  50  kilowatts  will  serve  the  public 
interest,  convenience  or  necessity." 

In  order  to  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  the  Commission  to  reconsider 
its  1961  decision  in  the  light  of  House 
Resolution  714,  the  resolution  also  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Commission  should 
not  authorize  any  duplication  on  clear- 
channel  frequencies  beyond  that  author- 
ized as  of  July  1,  1961.  for  a  period  of  a 
year  from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  the  reso- 
lution in  order  to  give  the  Commission 
unfettered  discretion  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  nighttime 
service  to  the  entire  United  States,  an 
objective  required  by  section  1  of  the 
Communications  Act  which  directs  the 
Commission  to  regulate  "interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  communication  by 
wire  and  radio  so  as  to  make  available. 
so  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  rapid.  eflBcient, 
nationwide,  and  worldwide  wire  and  radio 
communications  service." 

The  problem  of  providing  an  adequate 
nighttime  radio  service  to  all  Americans 
has  remained  unsolved  for  much  too 
long  a  period  of  time.  The  adoption  of 
the  House  resolution  will  aid  materially 
in  achieving  this  goal. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  cannot  yield  to  my 
colleague  now.  The  gentleman  can  use 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  make  an  Incorrect  state- 
ment. 


Mr.  RALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  will  recall  I  served  for  a  very 
considerable  time  on  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
while  I  am  not  presently  on  that  com- 
mittee, I  have  had  a  continuing  interest 
in  its  work. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  and  we  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Mr.  HALLEC::K.  Through  the  years 
I  have  listened  to  the  pros  and  cons  in 
respect  to  the  clear-channel  stations. 
There  is  not  any  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  operation  of  the  clear-channel 
stations  very  clearly  is  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  many,  many  people  in  the 
country.  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  at  this  point  to  say,  I  trust  this 
resolution  will  be  adopted  when  It  is 
voted  on  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BSNNUT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  chairman  for  mak- 
ing a  very  excellent  explanation  and 
statement  on  this  bill.  The  legislation 
was  reported  unanimously  by  our  com- 
mittee and  as  far  as  I  know.  It  is  not 
controversial.  If  enacted,  we  think  it 
will  do  considerable  good  for  millions  of 
people  whose  only  nighttime  radio  serv- 
ice is  from  the  clear  channel  stations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  An  increase  in  power 
can  only  be  permitted  with  respect  to 
certain  stations  so  far  as  interference  is 
concerned.  But  any  increased  power 
primarily  affects  only  nighttime  opera- 
tions and,  therefore,  the  secondary  serv- 
ices. It  is  not  intended  here  to  interfere 
with  daytime  operation  at  all. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  interested  in  the 
comments  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  this  resolution. 
In  the  hearings  was  it  indicated  how 
many  stations  might  avail  themselves 
of  this  authority,  this  discretionary  au- 
thority that  would  be  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
broadcast  at  the  higher  power? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  would  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission  after 
they  bad  made  their  study  and  reevalua- 
tion  and  engineering  studies  as  to  what, 
if  any.  interference  there  might  be  to  any 
side  frequency  stations. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  In  the  report,  it  was 
stated : 

The  proponents  of  the  resolution  [speak- 
ing of  the  Senate  resolution)  were  appre- 
hensive that  permitting  a  few  stations  to 
operate  with  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts 
would  result  In  undesirable  concentration 
of  control  of  the  media  of  communication 
and  would  give  stations  authorized  to  broad- 
cast with  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts 
such  an  economic  advantage  as  to  deal  a 
serious  blow  to  other  stations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  am 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,   as  the  gentleman 
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knows,  and  I  have  received  a  number  of 
calls  with  respect  to  this  same  fear,  and 
I  will  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  they  still  express  the  same 
fear. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  those  days  we  did 
not  have  100  daytime  stations  on  the  air. 
We  had  only  a  few  stations  compared 
with  what  we  have  today.  Now  we  have 
3.400  or  3,600  stations. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  They  are  expressing 
the  fear  that  if  the  Commission  allows 
stations  to  broadcast  at  power  above  the 
50  kilowatts,  it  is  going  to  impair  their 
economic  situation  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  The  major  radio  eco- 
nomic supfKjrt  comes  from  local  com- 
munities where  the  stations  are  and 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  broken  down  into 
these  local  community  operations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
there  is  experience  already  on  this  point. 
One  of  the  so-called  clear-channel  sta- 
tions about  30  years  ago  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  back  to  the  higher  power 
for  a  very  brief  time.  They  fovmd,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
station  increased  only  very  slightly.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  able  to  com- 
pete to  the  hurt  or  detriment  of  the  small 
daytime  t3rpe  of  stations  in  the  umbrella 
of  this  increased  power  area.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  same  experience  con- 
tinues today,  In  that  small  daytime  sta- 
tions operating  within  the  umbrella  of 
the  high  power,  clear-channel  stations 
today  outcompete  by  many  times  more, 
on  the  order  of  about  10  to  1,  in  terms  of 
advertising  dollars  for  the  existing  pow- 
er coverage  of  that  clear-channel  sta- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us  where  this 
leaves  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  this  resolution  indicates  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  this  problem.  How  about 
the  resolution  of  the  other  body  back  in 
1938  indicating  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate? Where  does  it  leave  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  feel  that  it  would 
put  the  FCC  in  a  position  that  when  ap- 
plication is  made  the  Commission  should 
consider  all  the  facts  and  make  engi- 
neering studies  and  all  other  studies  in- 
volved and  then  come  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  interested  in  protecting  the  small-  and 
medium -sized  radio  stations.  I  have 
heard  from  some  of  the  small  stations 
in  my  area  who  fear  that  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution  where  implemented  by 
action  of  the  FCC  would  prove  disas- 
trous to  class  4  radio  stations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  frankly  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion would  approve  any  increase  in  power 
that  would  interfere  with  other  stations. 


I  would  like  to  make  this  addition*! 
statement:  There  are  very  few  of  these 
class  1-A  clear-channel  stations  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  will  apply 
for  Increased  power.  There  are  very 
few,  some  8  or  10,  who  would  Increase 
their  power  without  serious  interference 
with  other  areas. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  favor  House  Resolution  714 
and  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  Congress  must  be  concerned  that 
a  huge  block  of  Americans  have  been  de- 
prived, for  a  long  period,  of  adequate 
nighttime  radio  service.  This  situation 
which  is  undisputed  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  requirements  spelled  out  in 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  This 
act  directs  tliat  all  Americans,  where  pos- 
sible, shall  be  provided  with  good  radio 
service.  We  have  largely  attained  this 
goal  in  the  daytime  hours,  bat  we  are 
far  short  of  it  from  sunset  to  simrise. 
This  situation  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate in  that  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  it 
can  be  largely  and  readily  corrected 
without  apparent  harm  or  injury  to  any- 
one. House  Resolution  714  is  designed 
to  make  remedial  measures  quickly  pos- 
sible and  tht?  public  Interest  will  be  served 
by  its  adoption. 

Over  25  million  people  living  in  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  country  currently  re- 
ceive entirely  inadequate  nighttime  radio 
service.  Other  millions  receive  only  one 
adequate  nighttime  radio  service,  not  to 
mention  the  great  number  of  people  who 
use  car  radios  in  the  Nation's  remote 
nu-al  areas. 

If  you  tried,  by  the  way,  to  listen  to  a 
car  radio  d\iring  a  long  open  country 
trip  at  night,  or  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a 
remote  area,  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  does  not  lie  In  the 
addition  of  more  radio  stations  broad- 
casting at  night.  During  the  past  15 
years  the  nimiber  of  full-time  stations  on 
the  air  has  more  than  doubled.  Yet,  the 
number  of  people  receiving  inadequate 
AM  radio  service  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  has  gradually  inched  upward. 
Ample  evidence  is  now  available  and 
was  brought  to  the  committee  by  tech- 
nically competent  witnesses,  including 
Federal  Commimications  Commission 
engineers,  that  improved  nighttime  radio 
service  to  most  of  these  millions  of 
Americans  is  now  not  only  technically 
pKjssible  but  economically  feasible 
through  the  use  of  adequate  power  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  I-A  clear-channel 
stations  properly  located  geographically. 
Actually,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  of  the  world  that  remains 
anchored  to  a  50-kilowatt  power  ceiling. 
Over  1,000  stations  around  the  globe  are 
using  power  far  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts. 
The  House  resolution  which  our  com- 
mittee has  reported  accomplishes  some, 


but  not  all,  of  the  things  which  I  sought 
to  accomplish  with  my  bill.  The  House 
resolution  counteracts  the  Senate  reso- 
lution of  1938  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  Commission  in  its  proposed 
clear-chaimel  decision  and  in  its  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Ccwnmission  at  this  time 
is  unwilling  to  authorize  broadcasting 
with  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts. 

The  Commission  has  requested  con- 
gressional guidance  on  the  question  of 
higher  power  and  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  House  resolution  which  makes 
clear  that  the  Commission  shall  not  be 
shackled  by  the  1933  Senate  resolution 
In  determining  whether  the  authoriza- 
tion of  higher  power  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

That  Senate  resolution  was  based  not 
so  much  on  technical  as  on  economic 
and  social  grounds.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  economics  of  broadcasting 
have  changed  materially  since  1938,  and 
the  reasons  which  may  have  been  valid 
in  1938  are  certainly  no  longer  valid  in 
1962.  The  resolution  declares  a  1-year 
moratorium  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
duplication  of  over  one-half  of  the  ex- 
isting clear-channel  frequencies.  The 
purpose  of  this  moratorium  is  to  give  all 
class  I-A  clear-channel  stations  an  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  its  report  and 
order  in  the  light  of  this  House  resolu- 
tion. In  asking  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  this  resolution.  I  would 
like  also  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  make  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  its  proposed 
clear-channel  decision.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  duplication  of  ex- 
isting clear  channels  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest. 

There  are  tour  or  five  times  as  many 
AM  radio  stations  on  the  air  today  as 
compared  to  25  years  ago.  Television 
is  now  available  in  nearly  90  percent 
of  TJB.  homes.  Frequency  modula- 
tion has  come  into  the  picture  on  an 
expanding  basis.  And  the  networks 
have  declined  until  they  are  only  a  mi- 
nor factor  in  today's  broadcasting  pic- 
ture. It,  therefore,  seems  clear  that 
there  are  no  compelling  reasons  as  to 
why  the  Commission  should  not  move 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
public  interest  to  bring  radio  service  to 
rural  America  on  a  par.  insofar  as  i)os- 
sible  and  practical,  with  that  enjoyed  by 
urban  people  through  the  authorization 
for  the  use  of  sufBcient  power  on  an  ade- 
quate number  of  I-A  clear-channel 
stations. 

Involved  also  is  the  question  of  what 
is  an  adequate  nimiber  of  clear-channel 
stations  to  best  serve  the  national  in- 
terest, both  today  and  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  question  which  the  Commission 
will  want  to  carefully  appraise  in  the 
light  of  the  provisions  and  intentions  ex- 
pressed in  this  legislation  and  the  legis- 
lative history  being  made  in  connection 
with  it. 

In  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  for  such  an  appraisal  the  com- 
mittee Included  in  House  Resolution  714 
a  1-year  status  freeze  on  the  25  exist- 
ing I-A  clear  channels.  Ehiring  this  pe- 
riod also  clear-channel  stations  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
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Interest  In  applying  for  the  use  of  higher 
power. 

The  committee  decided  against  a  per- 
manent I-A  status  freese  on  the  present 
35  I-A  clear  channels  because  It  believes 
that  the  Commlssioa  should  make  the 
decision  of  how  many  clear  channels 
are  needed  based  not  only  on  present 
national  and  military  needs  but  also  on 
foreseeable  future  needs  In  these  two 
areas. 

Yet,  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
technically  competent  testimony  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  the  Commission's 
September  1961  proposal  which  would 
destroy  by  duplication  13  of  the  25  clear 
channels.  This  decision,  if  implemented, 
would  bring  needed  nighttime  improved 
radio  service  to  only  a  fraction,  possibly 
2  or  3  percent  of  those  Americans  seri- 
ously in  need  of  such  Improved  service. 
It  would  permanently  foreclose,  further- 
more, the  use  of  increased  power  on  the 
13  channels  proposed  for  duplication  as 
the  only  means  of  bringing  improved 
nighttime  service  to  many  rural  people. 
In  short,  it  would  appear  that  sub- 
stantially more  than  13  clear  channels 
are  needed  if  the  Commission  is  to  reach 
the  desired  goal  of  bringing  the  best 
possible  radio  service  to  all  Americans, 
plus,  of  course,  meeting  present  and  fu- 
ture defense  needs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones  ) . 

Mr.  JONES  of  MLaourl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hesitate,  and  I  njgret  that  I  have  to 
take  the  floor  today  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  714.  I  had  requested 
the  chairman  of  thi»  committee  to  carry 
this  bill  over  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  get  some  information;  and  there  is 
even  a  possibility  that  some  of  these 
apprehensions  miglit  be  resolved.  But 
there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  this 
resolution  has  to  gi>  through  today.  If 
you  will  note,  this  resolution  was  only 
Introduced  on  June  27.  about  4  days  ago. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  I  am  not 
going  to  yield  to  anyone.  I  am  going  to 
make  my  statement  flrst.  Read  the  reso- 
lution. It  says  it  was  introduced  on 
June  27  and  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar on  June  29.      j 

Mr.     DINGELL.  "As     a     matter     of 

fact 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  yield.  I  demand  the  regvilar 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  proceed. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  reciting 
facts  here  that  are  substantiated,  and  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  why  this  bill  is  here. 
This  bill  that  you  passed  a  minute  ago 
was  a  palliative  to  net  you  ready  to  swal- 
low something  you  do  not  like.  That 
bill  gave  the  small  station,  the  small 
operator,  somethirig  on  the  one  hand 
which  now  they  are  going  to  take  away 
from  him  on  the  oliher  through  this  bill. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it  go  through.  I 
know  many  of  you  have  small  stations 
in  your  district.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
this  Resolution  714  will  do.  I  think  it 
can  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  Senate  resolution  which  was  adopted 


bMk  in  1938.    I  will  read  the  reM>luUon 
to  you: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  mhm  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  oT  America  that  the 
operation  of  radlo-broadcaat  stations  In  the 
sUndard  broadcast  band  (650  to  1600  kUo- 
cycles)  with  power  In  excess  of  50  kilowatts 
Is  definitely  against  the  public  Interest,  In 
that  such  operation  would  tend  to  concen- 
trate political,  social,  and  economic  power 
and  influence  In  the  hands  of  a  very  small 
group,  and  Is  against  the  public  Interest  for 
the  further  reason  that  the  operation  of 
broadcast  stations  with  power  In  excess  of  50 
kilowatts  has  been  demonstrated  to  have 
adverse  and  Injurious  economic  effects  on 
other  stations  opieratlng  with  less  power.  In 
depriving  such  etatlons  of  revenue  and  In 
limiting  the  ability  of  such  stations  to  ade- 
quately or  efflclently  serve  the  social,  reli- 
gious, educational,  civic  and  other  like 
organizations  and  institutions  In  the  com- 
munities In  which  such  Etatlons  are  located 
and  which  miut  and  do  depend  on  such  sta- 
tions for  the  carrying  on  of  community  wel- 
fare work  generally;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  is  therefore  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  not  adopt  or  promulgate  rules 
to  permit  or  otherwise  allow  any  station 
operating  on  a  frequency  In  the  standard 
broadcast  band  (550  to  1600  kilocycles)  to 
operate  on  a  regular  or  other  basis  with 
power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  (Congres- 
sional Recoao,  vol.  83,  p.  8944). 

Not  only  does  it  do  that,  but  do  you 
know  what  they  intend  to  do  under  this 
resolution?  They  intend  to  increase  the 
power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  They  do 
not  tell  you  how  far,  but  they  propose 
to  increase  it  to  750,000  watts. 

That  is  what  they  are  proposing  to  do 
in  this  legislatloa 

I  want  to  tell  you  something.  They 
tell  you  about  what  the  technical  things 
show.  The  chairman  said  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  daytime  clear  chan- 
nel stations.  I  say  it  will  not  only  inter- 
fere with  them,  if  they  are  on  the  same 
channel,  but  it  is  going  to  interfere  with 
every  other  channel  which  is  a  neighbor- 
ing channel. 

In  other  words,  I  am  interested  in  a 
station  that  operates  on  830  kilocycles. 
A  station  with  a  power  of  750.000  watts 
on  820  or  840,  which  Is  the  adjoining 
channel,  is  going  to  destroy  a  part  of 
the  power  of  that  station.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  very  cor- 
rectly stated,  some  of  the  small  stations 
in  Massachusetts  are  going  to  be  greatly 
damaged  by  this,  and  other  class  sta- 
tions are  going  to  be  damaged. 

I  think  all  of  you  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  listening  to  one  station.  You 
will  be  on  the  beam  for  that  station  and 
you  will  get  it  very  clearly  until  you 
drive  for  15  or  20  miles.  Then  you  run 
into  interference  with  two  or  three  sta- 
tions. That  is  not  necessarily  the  sta- 
tion on  the  same  channel.  It  can  be  a 
station  on  the  adjoining  channel  that 
spills  over.  When  these  stations  will 
spill  over  with  50,000  watts,  think  what 
it  will  do  when  you  put  750.000  watts  In 
that  station.  It  will  spill  over.  It  will 
damage  those  stations,  it  will  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  station  on  a 
technical  basis.  It  is  going  to  destroy 
clear  reception  in  addition  and  do  the 
things  that  the  Senate  resolution  has 
said  it  would  do. 


Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr,  OROSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  only 
one  clear  channel  station  up  to  this  time 
was  ever  allocated  more  than  50,000 
watts,  and  that  was  on  an  experimental 
basis? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  far  as  I 
know,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  chairman  tell 
me.  Is  it  not  true  that  up  to  this  time 
only  one  clear  channel  station  in  this 
country  was  ever  allocated  more  than 
50,000  watts,  and  that  was  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  was  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  and  during  that  time  no 
adverse  impact  was  found  on  any  small 
broadcaster  or  on  the  revenues  of  any 
small  broadcasting  station. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  that  operation.  I  know  they 
were  clamoring,  after  they  were  taken 
off  the  50.000  watts,  to  get  back  on. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  economically  a 
very  fine  thing;  but,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  says,  when  you  pile 
750.000  watts  into  a  series  of  stations, 
you  are  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  dilHculty 
for  a  lot  of  small  stations  in  this  country. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  broad- 
casting structure  of  this  country.  We 
have  television.  Instead  of  two  or  three 
hundred  small  stations,  we  today  have 
1.900  AM  stations  and  we  have  approxi- 
mately another  1,900  FM  stations. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Now,  Just  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  has  yielded  me  a  little  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  use  it.  Do  not  mix 
this  up  with  TV.  We  are  dealing  with 
AM  radio  broadcasting.  Let  us  not  mix 
TV  up  with  this  because  TV  has  no 
place  in  this  picture  today. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  says, 
if  they  want  to  go  to  750.000  watts,  they 
are  going  to  do  damage  to  a  lot  of  small 
stations  in  this  country.  The  gentleman 
says  this  does  not  apply  to  daytime 
broadcasting,  but  let  me  point  out  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  licenses  issued,  a  lot 
of  licenses  have  been  issued  since  1938, 
and  licenses  to  operate  nighttime,  too. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
agree  with  that,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  licenses  issued  to  nighttime  stations 
since  1938,  when  the  Senate  said  this 
was  the  wrong  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  have  been  in- 
numerable stations  licensed  since  1938, 
but  there  have  not  been  any  clear- 
channel  stations  that  have  been  licensed 
since  1938. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  effect  that  this  super-duper 
power  exercised  by  a  few  stations  will 
have  on  the  nighttime  operation  of  the 
smaller  radio  stations. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  12  clear-channel 
stations  that  can  put  on  increased  power, 
an  unlimited  amount,  and  would  not 
have  one  single  bit  of  effect  on  any  sta- 
tion existing  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  chal- 
lenge that  statement. 
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Mr.   HARRIS.     The   gentlonan  may 

challenge  it. 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Habsha]. 

Mr.  HAP£SHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  House  Resolution  714. 
Broken  down  in  simple  language  all  it 
does  is  give  the  large  broadcast  stations  a 
tighter  hold  on  the  broadcast  field.  It 
allows  them  to  expand  their  operations 
into  the  areas  now  served  by  the  smaller 
stations,  who  at  the  present  time  are 
having  extreme  difficulty  in  cwnpeting 
against  the  larger  operations.  This  will 
make  the  job  even  more  difficult  and 
drive  many  of  them  out  of  business. 
Surely  at  a  time  when  our  economy  Is 
lagging,  when  we  are  having  more  busi- 
ness failures  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history,  and  unemplojonent  is  high 
we  should  not  by  action  of  this  Congress 
do  anything  that  wUl  increase  these 
failures,  and  Increase  imemployment. 
Adoption  of  this  resolution  will  give  the 
large  broadcasters  the  tools  to  do  that. 

These  small  stations  must  have  reve- 
nue to  operate.  This  resolution  will  per- 
mit the  big  broadcaster  to  come  in  and 
offer  the  advertiser  broader  coverage 
and  take  the  business  away  from  the  lit- 
tle fellow.  Adoption  of  this  bill  would 
tend,  to  concentrate  political,  social,  and 
economic  power  and  influence  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  It  is  against  the  public 
interest  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have 
an  injiunous  economic  afFect  on  other 
stations  operating  with  less  power,  limit- 
ing the  ability  of  such  stations  to  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  serve  the  social, 
religious,  educational,  civic,  and  other 
like  organizations  within  the  communi- 
ties In  which  such  stations  are  located 
and  which  must  depend  upon  such  sta- 
tions for  carrying  on  community  wel- 
fare work. 

FXirthermore  it  would  deprive  many 
small  towns  such  as  I  have  in  my  district 
from  ever  having  statioi^  of  their  own. 
The  larger  stations  will  preempt  the 
field.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  this  resolution  and  hope 
the  House  will  defeat  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  call  attention  also  that  the 
FCC,  through  its  Chairman,  is  opposed 
to  this  basic  legislation  here  for  these 
reasons,  and  I  will  quote  from  the  hear- 
ings. He  is  speaking  of  the  foiu:  bills 
that  were  introduced  and  which  this 
resolution  proposes  to  supplant: 

(1)  They  would  totecloee  completely  one 
approach  to  use  of  the  I-A  channels  for  Im- 
provement of  radio  service — duplication — 
even  though.  In  general  or  on  some  of  these 
channels,  this  may  be  the  most  appropriate 
use   thereof,   as    the   Commission   has   con- 

[    .  eluded  It  to  be  for  13  of  the  25. 

(2)  In&oXar  as  they  ccxitemplate  higher 
power  for  the  I-A  stations,  these  bills  reflect 
a  Judgment  In  favor  of  this  concept  whldi 
the  Commission  has  been  unable  to  reach 
after  years  of  Intensive  study  of  the  poeslble 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  authoriza- 
tion of  power  of  the  magnitude  of  500  or  750 
kilowatts. 

(3)  To  the  extent  that  higher  power  la  not 
in  the  public  Interest,  either  generally  or 
on  a  particular  frequency — and  on  some  of 
them,  for  various  technical  reasons,  little 
terriee  gain  could  be  achieved  In  this  way — 
the  bills  would  require  malntenazu;e  at  the 


present  inadequate  statva  q\>o.  by  forecioe- 

ing  use  of  duplication  to  Improve  service  on 
frequencies  not  appropriate  for  higher 
power. 

In  other  wards,  the  Commission  is  now 
studsring    how    they   can    Improre   the 

service,  and  they  say  that  this  would 
foreclose  improving  the  service  and  do 
damage  to  existing  stations,  both  large 
and  small. 

Now,  if  they  were  to  take  a  vote  among 
all  of  the  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  as  to  whether  they  wanted  to  see 
this  passed,  do  you  know  who  you  would 
find  voting  for  it?  You  would  find  every 
one  of  the  large  chains  voting  for  It. 
You  would  find  these  people  on  these 
clear  channels  voting  for  it  and  the  rest 
of  the  people  voting  against  it;  making 
the  larger  chains  bigger  and  bigger  and 
the  smaller  ones,  whom  you  are  trsrlng 
to  serve,  smaller,  who  are  trying  to  stay 
in  business  and  perform  a  service  for 
their  country. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
and  I  agree  with  him  completely.  I  am 
sure  that  the  need  existed  in  1938  for 
the  Senate  to  pass  this  resolution  which 
is  included  in  the  committee  report  and 
in  the  hearings  which  you  just  read,  and 
if  it  was  needed  in  1938.  do  you  not  agree 
that  it  Is  needed  today  in  1962? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  Is  needed 
all  the  more  today  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  And  if 
this  resolution  that  we  have  before  us 
now  is  adopted  this  afternoon,  is  It  not 
correct  that  it  will  dh^  the  PCC  to 
reverse  its  policy  which  they  have  been 
following? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

I  want  to  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  you  defeat  this  resolution  here, 
the  committee  can  still  have  four  bills 
to  work  on  and  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  bring  out  a  rule  so  that  we  can 
have  an  opportunity  to  amend  it.  De- 
feat this  resolution  and  let  the  committee 
take  their  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  come  back  here  and  let  us  work  on 
this  thing  in  an  orderly  manner.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  great  rush  about 
this,  anjrway.  You  are  not  going  to 
damage  anybody  by  defeating  this  reso- 
lution this  afternoon. 

You  might  hurt  the  vanity  of  some 
particular  Member,  but  I  think  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  is  far  more  important 
than  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  briefly. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  rule  308  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  I 
have  read  about  as  many  rules  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  read. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DlNGELI.]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  min- 
utes Is  not  very  long  to  dispel  the  bad 
impression  that  has  been  created  by  a 
mishmash  of  fact,  fiction,  and  distor- 


tion that  has  just  been  spread  by  my 

good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoiiri.  Mr.  Jonis. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  have  never  been  in  the 
well  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
speak  for  a  giveaway  or  a  bad  piece  of 
legislation.  Unless  this  legislation  is 
passed.  26  million  people  in  the  United 
States  will  be  denied  an  adequate  meas- 
ure of  radio  coverage.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  26  million  people  will  be  de- 
nied any  radio  coverage,  because  they 
live  in  the  white  areas.  This  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  piece  of  legislation  being  be- 
fore the  Congress  today — simply  to  au- 
thorize the  clear  channels  to  go  to  a 
high  enough  power  to  offer  an  adequate 
measure  of  service  in  order  to  cover 
those  white  areas,  and  to  give  persons 
who  have  no  radio  service  today  in  this 
year  ot  1962  a  choice  of  as  many  as  three 
or  four  or  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight 
stations  which  cannot  be  furnished  by 
the  so-called  "little  fellows"  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  neither  the  eco- 
nomic meazis.  the  desire,  nor  the  wish  to 
furnish  this  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  look  at  this 
measure.  We  are  told  that  the  Senate 
resolution  of  1938  is  a  basis  for  voting  this 
measure  down.  This  measure  has  been 
pending  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  better  than 
a  year,  and  not  one  witness,  including 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Jones]  who  Is  sitting  here  in 
the  well  today,  appeared  to  testify 
agaitvst  this  measure;  no  member  of  the 
radio  fraternity,  either  dajrtime  or 
regional  or  otherwise,  appeared  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  some  conver- 
sations with  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
and  It  just  so  happens  that  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC  has  no  objection  to  this 
bill.  He  says  that  this  Is  the  province 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
legislate  and  he.  furthermore,  told  me 
that  If  the  Congress  chooses  to  legislate 
on  this  matter,  then  it  Is  proper  for  the 
Congress  to  do  so.  and  he  win  accept 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  This  is  what 
the  FCC  Chairman  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  further  that 
other  members  of  the  FCC  happen  to 
favor  this  measure.  Now,  let  us  look  at 
it  in  this  way : 

In  1938  we  had  vast  networks  which 
dominated  the  whole  of  the  radio  In- 
dustry, and  that  was  the  reason  for  the 
resolution.  Today  the  networks  are 
practically  a  liability  in  the  radio  fleld. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  read  from  your  com- 
mittee report  the  following  words: 

The  Chairman  of  the  PCC  and  several 
Commissioners  testified  in  opposition  to  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  not  very  much 
time,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  but  I 
am  telling  the  gentleman  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  FCC  told  me.  Now.  the 
gentleman  can  take  whatever  he  wants 
from  the  committee  report.    I  am  just 
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telling  the  gentleman  what  the  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC  told  me. 

Furthermore.  I  will  say  this:  This  was 
the  same  thing  told  me  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  FCC  when  I  (luestioned  him  during 
the  hearings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
FCC  Chairman  did  testify  that  they  were 
opposed  to  any  program  that  would  vir- 
tually interfere  with  their  efforts  to  du- 
plicate the  12  existing  channels  to  whom 
they  conceded  there  should  be  a  break- 
down. They  think  they  should  be 
broken  down.  You  see,  there  are  25  to- 
tal. One  has  alresidy  been  duplicated — 
Albuquerque,  and  a  station  in  New  York, 
I  believe  it  is — and  then  there  are  12 
others  that  they  propose  to  duplicate, 
and  leave  12  other  clear  channels  with- 
out duplication.  But  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  they  want  next  week  or  next 
year  to  break  them  down.  Maybe  they 
should  be  broken  down.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  either  should  be  broken 
down  in  toto  and  the  resources  used,  or 
they  should  be  permitted  to  get  the  pow- 
er which  would  permit  them  to  serve  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  can 
say  here  that  under  certain  conditions 
and  with  certain  stations  as  the  Com- 
mission finds  in  the  public  Interest,  they 
should  give  increased  jxjwer  to  those 
particular  stations  to  serve  these  vast 
areas  that  are  now  not  receiving  second- 
ary broadcasting. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
tell  you  who  supports  this  measure.  The 
National  Orange  supports  and  endorses 
this  measure.  The  Farmers  Union  en- 
dorses and  supports  this  measure.  The 
Farm  Bui  eau  endorses  and  supports  this 
measure.  Almost  every  single  regional 
and  local  farm  orgamzation  supports 
this.  Why?  Clear-channel  radio  sta- 
tions give  excellent  service.  They  give 
marketing  news.  They  give  farm  and 
commodity  prices. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiNCELx]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  over  25  million  Americans  living  in 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  land 
area  receive  grossly  inadequate  night- 
time AM  radio  signals  40  years  after  the 
birth  of  broadcasting  is  unfortunate  and 
harmful  to  the  national  interest.  Less 
harmful  but  serious  is  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional millions  receive  only  one  fully  ade- 
quate and  reliable  nighttime  radio  signal. 
This  is  a  situation  that  has  been  left 
imcorrected  far  too  long.  My  support  of 
House  Resolution  714  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  Is  designed  to  make  quickly  pos- 
sible material  progress  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  regrettable  condition. 

This  lack  of  adequate  nighttime  radio 
service  to  millions  is  particularly  damag- 


ing to  the  national  interest  for  the  rea- 
son that  nu'al  and  other  people  living 
in  remote  regions  who  are  the  victims 
of  this  deficiency  rely  upon  radio  in  their 
daily  lives  and  business  more  than  most 
others,  and  is  alarmingly  dangerous  for 
defense  reasons. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  di- 
rects the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  "make  available,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  all  people  of  the  United  States 
a  rapid,  efficient,  nationwide  and  world- 
wide wire  and  radio  communications 
service."  The  Commission  has  largely 
attained  this  requirement  during  day- 
light hours.  Attainment  of  this  require- 
ment during  the  nighttime  period  is  now 
technically  f>ossible  and  altogether  prac- 
tical without  harm  to  anyone  under  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting.  Fur- 
ther delays  toward  achieving  this  end 
should  not  be  experienced  and  House 
Resolution  714  is  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

Remote  rural  areas  and  the  people 
therein  deserve,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical  all  pertinent  factors  considered, 
to  be  the  beneficiary  of  four  or  more 
nighttime  radio  signals  comparable  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  to  the 
signals  received  by  their  urban  neigh- 
bors. 

All  qualified  engineers,  including  those 
at  the  FCC,  agree  that  the  use  of  power 
substantially  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  on 
a  sufficient  number  of  class  I-A  clear- 
channel  stations  is  the  only  practical 
known  way  to  adequately  serve  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective.  It  is  regrettable  that  under 
our  system  of  broadcasting  it  is  techni- 
cally impossible  for  the  1,900  full-time 
AM  radio  stations  to  provide  any  appre- 
ciable nighttime  AM  listening  to  the  25 
million  underserved  Americans.  It  is 
significant  also  that  even  though  the 
number  of  full-time  radio  stations  has 
increased  from  900  to  1,900  in  the  past 
15  years,  that  the  number  of  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  skywave  service  of 
clear -channel  stations  for  their  only 
nighttime  radio  service  has  not  changed 
significantly.  In  fact,  it  has  increased 
slightly  and  will  continue  to  increase 
until  action  to  solve  Uie  problem  is  im- 
plemented. 

The  esteemed  chairman  of  the  House' 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Cota- 
mittee,  in  explaining  House  Resolution 
714,  described  clearly  the  technical  rea- 
sons for  our  heavy  national  reliance  up>on 
radio  clear  channels  and  the  nighttime 
skywave  service  that  stations  thereon 
alone  can  bring  to  vast  remote  regions. 
He  carefully  explained  the  historical 
background  against  which  the  commit- 
tee found  It  desirable  to  formulate  this 
legislation  and  to  recommend  unani- 
mously its  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

House  Resolution  714  wisely  provides, 
in  addition  to  authorizing  the  use  of 
higher  than  50  kilowatts  power  on  I-A 
clear  channels,  where  such  use  would 
serve  the  public  interest,  for  a  1-year 
freeze  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  July  1,  1961,  status  of  the  25  I-A 
clear  channels.  This  will  provide  the 
Conunission  with  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  number  of 
I-A  clear  channels  that  are  needed  to 


meet  the  total  present  and  future  na- 
tional needs  in  light  of  the  provisions 
and  intent  of  this  resolution. 

"Iliere  was  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee  that 
the  12  I-A  clear  channels  that  the  Com- 
mission proposed  to  preserve  as  such 
for  the  time  being  m  its  September  1961 
decision  are  an  entirely  inadequate  num- 
ber to  meet  present  and  potential  na- 
tional needs  even  though  the  stations  op- 
erating thereon  are  authorized  to  use 
power  in  excess  of  the  present  ceiling. 
It  should  be  noted  that  4  of  these  12 
channels  are  already  partially  or  totally 
duplicated,  leaving  a  potential  of  only  8 
true  clear  channels  in  case  the  Commis- 
sion's proposal  were  to  be  implemented. 
One  Commissioner  testified  that  these 
12  I-A  clear  channels  with  higher  power 
utilized  thereon  would  provide  a  tyE>e  E 
sk3rwave  service  to  virtually  all  luider- 
served  Americans.  It  is  unanimously 
admitted,  however,  that  a  type  E  service, 
while  better  than  no  service  at  all  is  en- 
tirely and  grossly  inadequate.  Our  goal 
should  be,  to  the  maximum  extent  attain- 
able, a  type  D  service  which  can  be  af- 
forded to  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
underserved  millions  provided  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  I-A  clear  channels  are 
authorized  to  use  adequate  power  within 
practical  limits. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Mr.  Harris,  also  mentioned 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  testified 
at  the  February  1962  clear-channel  hear- 
ings in  favor  of  increased  power  and 
clear-channel  operation  to  aid  in  sur- 
vivable  communications.  Who  knows 
what  the  future  holds  in  defense  com- 
munications needs  and  requirements? 
The  nighttime  distance  coverage  capa- 
bilities of  clear  channel  stations  operat- 
ing with  sufficient  power  are  unique  and 
irreplaceable  which  accounts  in  part  for 
their  defense  usefulness.  In  short,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Commission  exercise 
extreme  caution  in  dissipating  by  dupli- 
cation any  of  these  25  irreplaceable  na- 
tional and  natural  clear-channel  assets 
at  least  until  it  has  been  clearly  deter- 
mined that  the  benefits  of  such  possible 
duplication  would  clearly  and  imques- 
tionably,  in  terms  of  new  groundwave 
service  to  a  substantial  number  of  under- 
served  people,  exceed  the  losses  in  serv- 
ice, present  and  potential,  civihan  and 
military,  caused  to  the  I-A  clear-channel 
skywave  service  by  such  duplication. 

The  Commission's  clear -channel  de- 
cision made  in  September  1961  was 
especially  alarming  and  unjustified  in 
that  it  proposed  to  duplicate  and  forever 
destroy  13  of  the  25  precious  and  irre- 
placeable I-A  clear  chaimels  in  order 
to  achieve  a  new  groundwave  nighttime 
service  to  less  than  3  percent  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  depending  solely  upon 
clear -channel  skywave  service  for  their 
only  AM  nighttime  radio  listening. 

Noteworthy  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  714  also  is  the  con- 
clusive evidence  that  imder  today's  con- 
ditions the  arguments  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  against  the  use  of  power  in 
excess  of  50  kilowatts  are  no  longer  valid. 
Today  there  are  over  3,500  (AM)  radio 
stations  on  the  air.  At  that  time  there 
were   less   than   1.000.     Television   has 
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come  to  almost  90  percoit  of  U.8.  homes. 
Other  vehicles  of  mass  media  have  mul- 
tiplied materially.  Radio  networks,  as 
a  dynamic  part  of  the  national  radio 
scene,  have  been  largely  displaced  by 
local  programing.  The  PCC  itself  in  its 
September  1961  report  and  order  in  the 
clear  channel  proceeding  said  in  this 
regard  "our  close  scrutiny  of  the  portions 
of  the  record  going  to  the  issue  of  higher 
power  fails  to  persuade  us  that,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  the  pending  proposals 
for  higher  power,  the  objections  listed 
against  it  have  been  sufQciently  met." 
House  Resolution  714  is  designed  to  re- 
move any  deterrence  which  may  have 
inhibited  the  Commission  from  previ- 
ously authorizing  the  use  of  higher 
power  on  I-A  clear  channels  and  further 
to  stimulate  action  by  the  FCC  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  provisions. 

It  is  expected  then  that  the  Commis- 
sion act  without  uhdue  delay  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  higher  than  50  kilowatt 
power  on  I-A  clear  channels  where  such 
authorization  will  meet  the  conditions 
and  purposes  provided  in  this  resolution. 

It  is  assumed  that  power  of  siifficlent 
strength  to  bring  the  best  possible  night- 
time radio  service,  all  pertinent  factors 
considered,  to  the  25  million  Americans 
who  are  currently  without  adequate 
nighttime  radio  service,  plus  serving 
amply  the  civil  and  military  defense 
uses  of  these  channels  will  be  author- 
ized. It  is  assumed,  furthermore,  that 
these  essential  signals  wUl  be  protected 
adequately  frcHn  side-channel  and  co- 
channel  interference. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  holds  the 
potential  of  enabling  millions  of  niral 
and  smalltown  residents  to  listen  to 
nighttime  radio  signals  more  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  their  city  neighbors  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  It  will  enable 
clear-channel  stations  to  finally  achieve 
the  full  purpose  for  which  they  were 
set  up  in  1928.  It  complies  with  a  re- 
quest from  several  members  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
including  the  Chairman,  for  a  congres- 
sional expression  of  pohcy  on  the  matter 
of  the  authorization  for  the  use  of  higher 
power.  When  coupled  with  the  outstand- 
ing programing  service  offered  by  the 
broadcasters  on  regional  and  local  radio 
channels,  this  legislation  will  bring  to 
the  national  scene  a  much  improved 
national  radio  system — a  system  which 
is  now  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Loser]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  714  is  a  wise  and  farsighted 
resolution.  A  congressional  expression 
of  policy  with  regard  to  radio  clear 
channels  has  been  needed  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  the  Congress  in  the  ultimate 
that  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
serving  and  protecting  the  public  inter- 
est, convenience,  and  necessity  in  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  radio  channels.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
an  instrument  of  the  Congress. 


This  legislation  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  possible  use  of  power  in  ex- 
cess of  50  kilowatts  on  UJS.  I-A  clear 
channels  and  envisions  a  careful  ap- 
praisal of  the  number  of  I-A  clear  chan- 
nels needed  to  best  serve  the  national 
interest  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

It  is  designed  to  remove  barriers  to 
the  use  of  siifflcient  power  on  an  ample 
nimiber  of  radio  clear  channels  so  as  to 
enable  stations  operating  on  these  chan- 
nels to  perform  better  one  of  the  pri- 
mary functions  for  which  clear  channels 
were  initially  set  up.  This  function  is 
to  provide  nighttime  radio  service  for 
wide  areas — service  that  imder  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting  is  not 
now  available  nor  will  it  be  available  in 
the  foreseeable  future  from  other  classes 
of  AM  radio  stations  to  huge  segments 
of  the  Nation. 

Yet.  the  millions  of  residents  of  these 
areas  deserve,  need,  and  should  quickly 
receive,  insofar  as  it  is  technically  and 
economically  feasible,  service  in  terms  of 
signal  strength  equal  to  that  of  our 
metropolitan  areas. 

Millions  of  farm  families  and  other 
rural  and  smalltown  residents  will  be 
the  recipients  of  the  vastly  improved 
rural  radio  service  which  this  legisla- 
tion envisions.  In  short,  the  benefici- 
aries will  be  the  substantial  citizens — the 
solid  people — the  small  businessmen  and 
farmers  of  rural  areas.  These  are  the 
people  that  form  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
Nation's  backbone.  Let  it  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  obligated  by  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  as  rein- 
forced by  this  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  expression  to  bring  these 
people  the  best  nighttime  AM  radio  sig- 
nals, ail  factors  considered,  that  it  is 
possible  to  attain. 

That  a  congressional  policy  was 
needed  to  achieve  this  and  other  ends 
concerning  the  use  of  radio  clear  chan- 
nels is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Commission's  September  13.  1961.  deci- 
sion concerning  the  proposed  use  of  these 
chaxmels  was  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
It  proposed  to  duplicate  13  of  the  25 
clear  channels  in  a  compromise  deci- 
sion which  all  witnesses  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings,  except  those  from  the 
Commission,  denounced  as  a  wholly  un- 
satisfactory answer  to  the  problem  of 
bringing  improved  radio  service  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  that  now  suffer 
from  inadequate  radio  nighttime  service. 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  these 
hearings  that  far  more  than  12  radio 
clear  channels  are  needed  to  best  serve 
the  public  interest  today  and  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  noted  at  the  hearings  that 
only  one  member  of  the  present  Federal 
Commimications  Commission  was  a 
Commissioner  at  the  time  the  clear- 
channel  rulemaking  proceedings  were 
initiated  in  1945.  It  was  further  noted 
that  no  new  indepth  studies,  hearings, 
surveys,  or  scientific  investigations  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  problem 
since  the  raid^lfiiO's.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  legislation  will  break  this  long- 
standing period  of  stagnated  inadequacy 
in  terms  of  using  clear  channels  amply 


for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  set  aside. 

Well  over  50  percent  of  the  Nation 
depends  solely  upon  them  for  its  only 
nighttime  AM  radio  service — service 
which  currently  lacks  sufficient  signal 
strength  to  be  fully  dependable  and 
llstenable  at  times  in  many  areas. 

This  legislation  is  wise  and  timely,  fur- 
thermore, because  it  will  enable  the  PCC 
to  cooperate  with  civil  and  military  de- 
fense leaders  from  the  poGltlve  clear- 
charmel  policy  base  envisioned  by  House 
Resolution  714.  This  will  enable  long- 
range  sound  defense  communications 
plans  to  be  made  and  programs  to  be 
established  in  an  atmosphere  of  perma- 
nency concerning  the  wisest  and  most 
useful  purposes  to  which  I-A  clear  clian- 
nels  may  be  put  in  serving  the  defense 
needs  of  the  country. 

Finally,  on  February  8,  1962,  under  ex- 
tension of  remarks  as  carried  in  the  Con- 
GRKSsiONAL  Rscoto.  I  Spelled  out  the 
necessity  for  preserving  radio  clear  chan- 
nels for  military  as  well  as  other  rea- 
sons. I  referred  to  the  February  2,  1962, 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  clearly  indicated  from  a  technical 
standpoint  the  desire  of  the  Department 
for  the  maintenance  of  radio  clear  chan- 
nels utilizing  higher  power  as  an  aid  in 
survivable  communications.  I  would 
like  this  statement  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  my  contribution  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  resolution. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  no  clear 
channel  should  be  duplicated  until  It  Is 
found,  after  careful  study  and  analjrsis. 
that  the  defense  Interests  of  the  country 
over  and  above  the  other  national  wel- 
fare interests  would  not  be  harmed  or 
jeopardized  by  such  action.  T^e  stakes 
are  too  big  for  unstudied  or  hasty  deci- 
sions. After  all,  clear  channels  when 
they  are  once  duplicated  and  destroyed 
can  never  be  undupllcated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  some  comments  on  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made. 
Intentions  and  results,  as  you  know,  are 
very  often  quite  different.  I  am  not 
challeziglng  the  Intentions  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  challenging  some  of 
the  Information  that  they  have  and  the 
reliance  that  they  have  put  upon  the 
technical  information  and  other  theoret- 
ical information,  because  It  does  not  work 
out  that  way. 

The  gentleman  talked  about  the  great 
white  area  that  is  not  being  served.  If 
they  did  what  the  Conmilssion  has  been 
studying  and  is  prepared  to  do  and  which 
this  would  permit  them  to  do,  under 
paragraph  2  of  the  bill— and  Inciden- 
tally. I  told  the  chairman  that  if  he 
would  take  this  back  and  just  use  sec- 
tion 2, 1  think  we  could  support  It.  There 
is  no  reason  why  your  clear  channels 
should  not  be  split.  If  you  had  one 
channel  reserved  all  over  the  United 
States,  we  could  have  one  of  them  in  New 
York,  we  could  have  one  in  San  Diego,  or 
one  in  Los  Angeles,  we  could  have  one  in 
Portland.  Oreg..  or  one  in  Miami.  Fla. 
They  would  not  be  In  conflict.  There 
would  be  someplace  in  the  United  States 
where  they  would  be.  But  those  people 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  other  clear  channels  and  we  do  not 
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need  to  have  more  power,  but  I  think 
they  could  very  properly  use  the  addi- 
tional channels. 

They  talk  about  who  is  supporting  this 
bill.  I  do  not  think  they  can  show  me 
anybody  who  is  supporting  this  bill  but 
these  nati(mal  organizations.  Some  of 
them  did  support  some  of  the  four  bills 
that  were  introduced.  But  this  reso- 
lution came  out  on  Jimc  27.  5  or  6  days 
ago.  That  is  all  the  time  we  have  had 
under  this.  If  you  vote  this  down  we 
can  come  back  and  adopt  some  legisla- 
tion that  is  reasonable  which  will  not 
do  destruction  to  some  of  these  smaller 
stations.  I  repeat,  the  only  stations  that 
want  to  see  this  are  the  large  networks 
and  the  few  clear -channel  stations  that 
you  have.  Of  ooune.  as  I  said  before, 
they  want  the  rich  to  get  richer  and  the 
big  to  get  biRger. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiedd  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  other  thing  to  say.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman,  hke  a  lot  of  others,  is  inter- 
ested in  certain  r»dk>  operations.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  Interested  In  day- 
time station  operations.  I  do  not  want 
this  House  to  get  the  impression  from 
the  statements  made  by  the  gentleman 
a  moment  ago  that  the  resolutions  we 
presented  to  you  today,  to  try  to  do 
something  for  the  daytime  stations,  was 
merely  a  sop.  ThaA  is  no  compliment 
to  my  committee.  We  have  a  committee 
of  33  members  who.  in  my  judgment, 
are  as  dedicated  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  or  other  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
MouLDKi)  and  his  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  this  bfU  and  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  all  who  wanted  to  be  heard. 
The  bearings  were  held  February  1.  2. 
and  13.  There  were  four  bills  pending: 
HJL  8210.  H  R.  8211.  HJi.  8228,  and  H.R. 
8274  on  this  subject  matter. 

The  committee  did  precisely  what  al- 
most every  other  committee  of  this  House 
has  been  doing  over  the  years.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  leKislation  before 
it  the  coouniltee  agreed  on  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  directed  me.  as  the  chairman, 
to  introduce  the  resolution  in  order  that 
the  committee  could  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing and  report  it  out.  So  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  means 
what  he  says  when  he  tries  to  reflect  on 
the  members  of  the  Cmnmittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  by  intimat- 
ing they  are  trying  to  shove  something 
through  this  House.  God  forbid  that  I 
would  ever  ask  you  to  do  that.  If  the 
gentleman  feels  that  way.  I  want  him 
to  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  now  is  trying  to 
talk  about  the  merits  of  the  resolution, 
he  is  talking  about  the  committee.  I 
have  every  respect  for  the  committee  and 
the  individual  members  thereof,  but  that 
does  not  mean  I  have  to  swallow  every 
piece  fA  legislation  you  bring  out  when 
I  think  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests,  be- 
cau.se  I  think  you  have  gotten  some  in- 
formation which  you  have  acted  on 
which  Is  not  correct.   The  gentleman  re- 


sents  my  getting  up  and  opposing  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  not  at  aU.  I  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  what 
I  am  takmg  most  of  this  information 
from. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
not  read  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  do  not 
have  much  time  to  read  the  hearings 
when  a  resolution  is  reported  out  on 
June  29th  and  taken  up  on  July  2d. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  decline  to  yiela  fur- 
ther, Mr.  Speaker. 

I  feel  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  interest  of 
the  listening  public  of  the  United  States 
the  committee  reported  this  resolution 
unanimously,  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses,  and  directed  me 
to  bring  it  to  the  House.  I  thought  that 
there  was  no  serioxis  opposition  to  it. 
That  is  the  reason  it  was  brought  up  this 
way.  I  ask  the  House  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  714.  now  being  consid- 
ered is  legislation  designed  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  Nation.  It  is  designed 
to  preserve  existing  radio  clear-channel 
stations,  and  provide  them  with  addi- 
tional power  to  extend  coverage  to  rural 
areas  now  void  of  the  pleasures  of  radio 
at  night. 

Last  evening  over  25  million  niral  and 
smalltown  Americans,  living  in  almost 
60  percent  of  the  land  area  of  our  coun- 
try, received  what  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  characterizes  as 
inadequate  radio  service — in  terms  of 
signal  strength. 

This  is  hard  to  beheve  in  view  ot  the 
fact  that  almost  2.000  standard  broad- 
cast— AlC — radio  stations  were  operating 
last  niffht.  This  truth  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  when  several  stations  op- 
erate at  night  on  the  same  frequency  or 
channel,  they  cause  interference  to  each 
other  in  the  areas  located  between  the 
locations  of  the  stations  concerned,  thus 
shrinking  their  covcra^^e.  Because  this 
mutual  interference  is  more  severe  dur- 
ing nighttime  hours  than  during  the  day, 
the  only  nighttime  radio  service  received 
by  over  25  million  Americans  Uving  in 
sparsely  settled  areas  is  the  skywave  or 
secondary  service  rendered  by  clear- 
channel  stations.  T^e  more  fortunate 
urban  dwellers  are  able  to  receive 
groundwmve  or  primary  service,  usually 
from  a  substantial  number  of  different 
stations  of  one  or  more  classes — I-A,  I-B. 
II.  III.  and  IV.  Groundwave  represents 
a  constant  and  nxMne  reliable  signal. 
Skywave  represents  a  variable  and  hence 
less  reliable  signal. 

Twenty-four  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seven  standard  broadcast  frequencies — 
which  are  spaced  10  kilocycles  apart 
from  540  to  1600  kilocycles — are  referred 
to  as  class  I-A  clear  channels.  They 
have  only  one  station  operating  on  each 
of  the  frequencies  at  night.  Because  of 
this,  the  class  I-A  clear-channel  stations' 
skywave  signals — which  are  reflected 
back  to  earth  to  a  much  greater  degree 
during  nighttime  hours  than  during  day- 
time hours — provide  a  source  of  service 
rather  than  a  source  of  interference. 
It  is  this  riLywave  or  secondary  service  on 


wluch  over  25  milUon  Americans  must 
rely  for  Uieir  only  nighttime  radio  serv- 
ice. Additional  millions  must  rely  on 
this  nighttime  skywave  service  for  their 
only  choice  of  radio  programs. 

It  has  been  acknowledg:ed  for  years 
that  the  clear-cluuinel  slcywave  service. 
on  which  Americans  hving  or  traveling 
in  nearly  60  perc^it  of  the  Nation's  land 
area  dexjend  for  their  only  nighttime 
radio  service,  and  on  which  additional 
millions  of  people  depend  for  thdr  only 
choice  of  nighttime  programs,  is  inade- 
quate, in  terms  of  signal  strength,  and 
must  be  improved  in  order  to  ctonply 
with  the  mandate  of  section  I  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934 — ^whi(^  has 
been  in  effect  since  1927 — that  a  radio 
service  be  provided  to  the  entire  country. 
It  is  fiu-ther  acknowledged  that  higher 
power  on  clear  channels  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  improve  this  service. 

In  1928  Congress  authorized  40  clear- 
channel  stations  of  the  107  standard 
broadcast  frequencies.  However,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
could  issue  radio  licenses  to  a  station  in 
an  area  wtiere  it  felt  that  the  public 
was  not  receiving  service.  These  li- 
censes could  operate  on  a  channel  des- 
ignated as  a  clear -channel  station.  As 
a  result  the  figure  40  has  been  reduced 
to  25  at  the  present  time.  Now  the  FCC 
wishes  to  duplicate  13  of  these  25  dear- 
channel  stations,  in  addition  to  already 
providing  2  stations  emergency  author- 
ization to  operate  until  10  pnx.  on  pres- 
ently established  clear  channels,  which 
leaves  a  total  of  only  10  clear -channel 
stations. 

If  most  of  the  people  who  live  in 
r^note  rural  areas  are  to  receive  any 
acceptable  nighttime  radio  service,  clear 
channels,  with  added  power  where 
needed,  must  be  preserved. 

It  is  voi  fair  or  right  to  deprive  any 
UuS  citizen  of  adequate  nighttime  radio 
service  in  time  of  peace. 

In  the  case  of  a  national  atomic  ano*- 
gency,  furthermore,  clear  channels  rep- 
resent the  only  nighttime  way  the  people 
in  remote  areas  might  be  able  to  receive 
advice  on  what  to  do.  Radio  is  the  only 
mass  media  which  can  reach  these  peo- 
ple. Radio,  too,  may  be  the  only  means 
of  reaching  city  dwellers,  as  their  battery 
operated  home  and  car  radios  may  be 
their  only  source  of  receiving  communi- 
cations in  the  event  of  disaster  which 
would  render  inoperative  our  powerline 
facilities.  In  view  of  this  vital  need,  the 
skywave  service  to  the  25  million  Ameri- 
cans must  be  improved  through  the  use 
of  higher  power  which  will  also  bring  im- 
proved groundwave  service  to  urban 
dweller  &. 

With  respect  to  military  needs,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  through  Gen- 
eral Bestic,  has  testified  to  its  need,  for 
technical  reasons,  for  clear  channels  and 
higher  power.  One  of  the  systems  under 
active  experimentation  is  the  use  of  radio 
signals  for  a  backup  teletype  communi- 
cations system  for  military  needs.  Since 
this  system,  to  be  (H^erative,  deptends 
upon  groundwave  signals  of  very  low 
field  intensity  order,  it  is  important  that 
nothkig  be  done  to  interfere  with  these 
signals.  Duplication  of  any  of  the  re- 
maining clear  channels  would  threaten 
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the  reliability  of  this  system  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  tolerated.  Even  more 
Important,  higher  power  must  be  au- 
thorized in  order  to  make  this  vital  use 
of  radio  signals  as  reliable  as  possible. 
Further,  no  one  can  say  what  the  future 
will  bring  as  to  possible  military  uses  of 
radio  signals  and  for  this  reason,  clear 
channels  must  be  kept  interference  free. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  once  a 
clear  channel  is  duplicated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  more  full-time  stations,  it 
is  next  to  imixjssible  to  remove  such 
stations  from  the  channel.  There  is  no 
justification  for  breaking  down  any  of 
the  remaining  25  of  the  original  40  class 
I-A  clear  channels. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  Congress  must  issue  a  specific  policy 
directive  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  will  cause  it  to  take 
prompt  action  to  improve  service  to  the 
over  25  million  Americans  living  in 
underserved  areas — which  constitute 
almost  60  percent  of  the  land  area  of  this 
country.  Since  the  Commission  itself 
agrees  with  the  proponents  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  that  this  needed  improve- 
ment of  radio  service  can  be  brought 
about  only  through  the  use  of  higher 
power  on  the  existing  clear  channels,  it 
Is  apparent  that  we  should  favorably 
pass  House  Resolution  714. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  House 
Resolution  714.  now  before  the  House,  is 
legislation  that  would  preserve  existing 
radio — AM — clear-channel  stations  and 
would  authorize  the  use  of  higher  power 
for  these  stations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  studying  the  ex- 
isting situation  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  our  country,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  Congress  should  go  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  this  resolution. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  clear- 
channel  skjrwave  service  is  the  only 
nighttime  radio  service  to  25  million 
Americans  and  the  present  skywave  serv- 
ice has  inadequate  power  to  serve  the 
tremendous  land  areas  that  has  its  only 
nighttime  reception  through  clear- 
channel  stations.  This  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  section  I  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  which  stated  that 
radio  service  is  to  be  provided  to  the 
entire  covmtry. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  seeking  to  duplicate  13  of  the 
present  25  clear-channel  stations,  which 
would  impair  the  existing  system,  as  in- 
sufficient as  it  is.  Instead  of  restraining 
the  few  clear-channel  stations  we  have, 
we  should  be  strengthening  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  full  use  of 
our  too  few  remaining  clear-channel 
stations  by  directing  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  that  the  25 
clear-channel  stations  now  in  existence 
should  remain  so  and  improvements 
should  be  brought  about  by  the  authori- 
zation of  higher  power  on  these  existing 
clear  channels. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri) there  were — ayes  86,  noes  38. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  198.  nays  87,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting,  150,  as  follows: 


- 

[Roll  No.  146 
TEAS— 198 

1 

Abbltt 

Gallagher 

O'Brien.  Dl. 

Adair 

Oarmatz 

OHara.  ni. 

Addabbo 

Gary 

OHara.  Mich. 

Albert 

Gavin 

Olsen 

Andersen, 

Olalmo 

Osmers 

Minn. 

Gonzalez 

Ostertag 

Andrews 

Goodllng 

Passman 

Arends 

Grant 

Patman 

Aaplnall 

Gray 

Perkins 

B&lley 

Green,  Greg. 

Pfost 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Pike 

Bates 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Plrnle 

Becker 

Hagen,  OalU. 

Price 

Belcher 

Halpem 

Puclnskl 

Bell 

Hansen 

PurceU 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hardy 

Qule 

Blatnlk 

Harris 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Healey 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Brademas 

H*bert 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Breeding 

HemphUl 

Rodtno 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Herlong 

RoRers.  Colo. 

Broomfleld 

Houneld 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brown 

Holland 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Broyhlll 

Huddleston 

Rooney 

Burke.  Ky. 

Jarman 

Roosevslt 

Burleson 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Rosenthal 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Judd 

Rutherford 

CahlU 

Karsten 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Carey 

Karth 

Santangelo 

Casey 

Kllgor* 

Schenck 

Cederberg 

King.  Ckllf . 

Scherer 

Chelf 

Rlrwan 

Schnsebell 

Cbenowetb 

Schwelker 

Church 

Kowalskl 

Schwengel 

Clancy 

Kunkel 

Selden 

Clark 

Lane 

Shelley 

Cobelan 

Langen 

Sheppard 

Collier 

LlbonaU 

Slkes 

Cooley 

Lindsay 

Smith.  Vs. 

Curt  In 

Lipscomb 

Springer 

Daddarlo 

McDonough 

Staggers 

Dague 

McDoweU 

Steed 

Daniels 

McPall 

Stephens 

Dent 

Mclntlre 

Sullivan 

Denton 

McMillan 

Taylor 

DerounlAn 

Mack 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Devlne 

Magnuson 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dlngell 

Mahon 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Domlnlck 

MaUlUrd 

Thomberry 

Dooley 

Marshall 

ToU 

Dowdy 

Math  las 

Tollefson 

Downing 

Matthews 

Trimble 

Doyle 

Meader 

Ullman 

Dwyer 

Michel 

Vanlk 

Kdmondson 

Mllliken 

Van  74indt 

ElUott 

Mills 

Vinson 

Everett 

Monagan 

Wallhauser 

Evlna 

Moore 

Walter 

Fallon 

Morgan 

Whslley 

Fascell 

Morris 

WUllams 

Penton 

Morrison 

Wright 

Ptnnegan 

Moss 

Young 

Flynt 

Moulder 

Younger 

Pord 

Murphy 

Zablockl 

Forrester 

Murray 

Pulton 

Nelsen 

NAT&— 87 

Abernethy 

Bruce 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Alexander 

Burke,  Mass. 

Harsba 

Anderson,  111. 

Cannon 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Ashley 

Conte 

Hechler 

Avery 

Cunningham 

Hlestand 

Baldwin 

Dole 

Hoffman,  111. 

Battln 

Dom 

Hull 

Beckworth 

Dulakl 

Joelson 

Beermann 

Durno 

Johansen 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Findley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Berry 

Frellnghuysen 

King.  N.Y. 

Boland 

Gsrland 

Laird 

Bolton 

Ooodell 

Lankford 

Bow 

Gross 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Bray 

Oubser 

Moorehead, 

Brewster 

Haley 

Ohio 

BromweU 

Hau 

Morse 

Mosher 

Rousselot 

Thomas 

Natcher 

Saylor 

Tuck 

Norblad 

Schadeberg 

Tupper 

Nygaard 

Shipley 

Udall,  Morris  K 

OKonskl 

Short 

Utt 

Pelly 

Shrlver 

Weaver 

Pillion 

S.ler 

Westland 

Poff 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wharton 

Ray 

Stafford 

Whltten 

Re  If  el 

Stratton 

Wldnall   . 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Stubblefleld 

Winstead 

Robison 

Teague.  Calif. 

Roush 

Teague.  Tex. 

AN8WKRKD  'PRBSENT"— 1 

Keams 

HOT  VOTING— 180 

Alford 

Granahan 

MoeUer 

Alger 

Ortflln 

Montoya 

Anfuso 

Griffiths 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ash  brook 

Halleck 

Multer 

Ashmore 

Harding 

NedEl 

Aucblncloes 

Harrison.  Va. 

Nix 

Ayres 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Norrell 

Baker 

Hays 

OBrten.N  Y. 

Baring 

Henderson 

ONelll 

Barry 

Hoeven 

Peterson 

Bass.  N.H. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Phllbin 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Horan 

Pllcher 

Betu 

HMmer 

Poage 

BUtch 

Ichord.  Mo 

Powell 

Hoggs 

Inouye 

Rains 

Boiling 

Jennings 

RandaU 

Boykln 

Jensen 

Reecs 

Buckley 

Johnson,  Calif 

Reuss 

Celler 

Johnson.  Md. 

Rlehlman 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Riley 

Chlpertleld 

Kastenmeler 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Coad 

Kee 

Rivers.  S  C 

Colmer 

Keith 

Roudebunh 

Cook 

Kelly 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Corbett 

Keogh 

St.  George 

Corman 

Kllbum 

St.  OermAta 

Cramer 

King.  Utah 

Saund 

CurtU.  Mass. 

Kltchln 

Scott 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Knox 

Be  ran ton 

DavU. 

Komegay 

Seely-Brown 

James  C. 

Kyi 

Slbal 

Davis,  John  W 

.  Landrum 

Bisk 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Latta 

Slack 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Smith.  lows 

Delaney 

Leslnskl 

Smith.  Miss. 

Derwinskl 

Loser 

Spence 

Dlggs 

Mcculloch 

Taber 

Donohue 

McSween 

Thompson.  Ls. 

Kl  Is  worth 

McVey 

Van  Pelt 

Parbstein 

Macdonald 

Waggonntr 

Pelghan 

MacGregor 

Watu 

Pino 

Madden 

WcU 

Fisher 

Martin.  Mass 

Whitener 

Flood 

Mason 

Wickertham 

Fogarty 

May 

WIUU 

FounUln 

Merrow 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Frazler 

Miller.  Clem 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Friedel 

Miller. 

Yates 

Gathlngs 

George  P. 

Zelenko 

Gilbert 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Glenn 

Mlnshall 

So.  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Halleck  and  Ui.  Derwinskl  for.  with 
Mr.  Kearns  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  MlUer  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Scranton. 

Bi4r.  Alford  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.   McSween    with    Mr.   Kllbum. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Ichcnxl  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Ayrvs. 

Mr    John  W.  Davis  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  ICr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.   Fogarty   with   Mr.   Seely-Brown. 

Mr.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Michigan. 
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Mrs.  Granahan  wltb  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  ONelll  with  Mr  Kyi. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Barry. 

Mr.  Inouye  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller,  with  Mr.  Clsworth. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  McCulIoch. 

Mr.  Komegay  with  Mr.  Rlehlman. 

Mr.  Kltchln  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  PTno. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mrs.  Weis. 

Mr.  Frarler  with  Mr.  Ctirtls  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
of  Michigan. 

BCr.  Peterson  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  iSr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr    McVey. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tenneaeee  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr  Friedel  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  Reece. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr    Madden  with  Mr.  Grlflln. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Roudebusta. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Chiperfleld. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ULLMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  tientleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Hallccx  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  ninols  I  Mr.  DerwinskiI.  If  they 
were  present,  they  would  have  voted 
"yea."  I  voted  "n»y."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  recor^ider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  (lays  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  714,  just 
passed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  DAY 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  h«»  can  advise  us  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  day. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  except 
for  unanimous-consent  requests,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  one  bill  which  the 
chairman  will  a&k  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  to  agree  to 
an  amendment. 

That  will  finish  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, but  we  are  asking  Members  to 
stand  by  until  we  find  out  for  certain 
whether  there  will  be  any  further  action 
needed  on  the  sugar  bill  conference  re- 
port. If  that  report  is  agreed  to  in  the 
other  body,  as  is  expected,  there  will  be 
no  further  legislative  business  this  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  a  recess  after  the  special  orders 
have  been  completed,  if  we  do  not  hear 
prior  to  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  ask  the  House  to  go  into  a  recess,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  other  body  will  have 
taken  action  before  that  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  U  the  other  body  does 
not  take  favorable  action,  would  that 
possibly  call  for  a  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  could  possibly  bring 
about  a  session  tomorrow.  But  it  is  my 
opinion  we  will  not  have  a  session  tomor- 
row and  will  not  need  to  have  a  session 
tomorrow. 

I  would  ask  Memt>ers  to  stand  by  this 
evening. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  CAROLINA  POWER  L 
LIGHT  CO. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unuanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  3840)  to 
provide  for  the  cmveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Carolina  Power  k  Light  Co..  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  3.  after  line  14.  insert: 

"Sbc.  3.  The  conTe3^ance  Issued  iinder  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  pub- 
Uc  to  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to, 
and  use  of,  the  land  and  the  lake  thereon 
for  boating,  fishing,  swimming  and  other 
recreation  to  the  extent  such  access  and  use 
are  consistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
lake  as  a  source  of  uncontamlnated  water 
for  Industrial  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LANDING  OF  THE  LOST  COLONY 
AND  THE  BIRTH  OF  VIRGINIA 
DARE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
438,  87th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  Members  of  the  joint  committee  to 
represent  the  Congress  at  ceremonies 
celebrating  the  375th  anniversary  of  the 


landing  of  the  lost  colony  and  the  birth 
of  Virginia  Dare,  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Bonneb, 
Mr.  Smtih  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kxkwan,  Mr. 
AspiKAix,  Mr.  Jensen,  and  Mr.  Maxlliaro. 


PAN  AMERICAN  AIRWAYS  HUNDRED 
THOUSANDTH  PLIGHT  ACROSS 
THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  significant  in  the  history  of  commer- 
cial aviation.  Tonight,  at  8  o'clock,  a 
Boeing  707  jet  aircraft  will  leave  the  I*an 
American  terminal  at  Idlewild  Airport 
for  a  worldwide  flight  which  uill  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  San  Francisco. 

It  will  be  the  100.000th  time  that  a  Pan 
American  plane  will  have  flown  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  history  of  commercial  flying 
across  the  Atlantic  dates  almost  as  far 
back  as  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindberg's  epoch- 
making  solo  flight  in  1927.  the  year  Pan 
American  World  Airways  was  founded. 

Within  2  years  after  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh's New  York-Paris  flight.  Pan  Am 
vwas  actively  planning  a  broad  skyway  to 
Europe.  But  flying  the  Atlantic  "on  a 
wing  and  a  prayer."  as  the  early  civilian 
and  military  pilots  did.  was  one  thing. 
Establishing  dependable,  regularly 
scheduled  air  transportation  for  passen- 
gers across  the  "world's  most  dangerous 
ocean"  was  quite  another. 

Larger,  safer,  longer  ranging  planes 
had  to  be  designed,  constructed  and 
tested;  bases  and  maintenance  facilities 
had  to  be  established,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  but  at  way 
stations  in  between;  communications 
had  to  be  vastly  improved,  and  meteorol- 
ogy— until  then  largely  a  hit-or-miss 
proposition — had  to  be  painstakingly  de- 
veloped into  a  science. 

Colonel  Lindbergh,  as  Pan  Am's  tech- 
nical adviser,  made  survey  flights  to  the 
Far  East  and  Scandinavia.  His  Scandi- 
navian route  was  not  far  from  the  one 
taken  by  the  airline's  west  coast-Eiu-ope 
flights  today. 

The  German  dirigibles  Graf  Zeppelin 
and  Hindenburg  began  flying  lighter- 
than-air  routes  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
this  form  of  travel  was  abandoned  in 
1937. 

By  early  1939,  special  planes — Boeing 
314  flying  boats — had  been  built  and 
tested  for  Pan  Am's  transatlantic  serv- 
ice. On  June  28,  1939,  Pan  American's 
Dixie  Clipper  took  off  from  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.Y.,  on  the  world's  first  com- 
mercial passenger-carrying  airplane 
flight  across  the  Atlantic — to  Marseille, 
via  the  Azores  and  Lisbon.  Twice-a- 
week  schedules  were  established. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Pan  Am  inaugurated 
service  to  Southampton,  England  via  the 
North  Atlantic  route. 

A  Pan  Am  DC-4  became  the  fliTSt 
commercial  landplane  in  over-ocean 
service  in  October,  1945.  Later,  the  com- 
pany's   engineers    helped    develop    the 
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Boeing  Stratocniiser.  the  famed  "double- 
decker"  that  was  the  last  word  in  luxuri- 
ous air  travel  in  the  late  1940's. 

Then,  in  fast  sequence,  came  the  DC- 
SB's  and  DC-7C's— with  their  far  larger 
passenger,  mail,  and  cargo  capacities.  In 
1958,  Pan  Am  inaugurated  American 
Flag  jet  passenger  service  across  the  At- 
lantic with  giant.  600-mile-per-hour 
Boeing  707  Jet  Clippers. 

Today,  just  23  years  after  the  first 
commercial  passenger-carrying  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  Pan  Am  helps  make 
it  the  world's  most  air-traveled  ocean  by 
operating  204  transatlantic  passenger 
flights  on  clockwork  schedules  every 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the -Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  as  well  as  all  other 
Members  are  interested  in  the  expansion 
of  safe,  dependable  air  transportation. 
As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
salute  Pan  American  on  this  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  want  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  Pan  Am  and  its  100.000th  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  A  great  airline  and 
an  outstanding  record  of  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1927  Pan  American 
World  Airways  was  formed  and  the  first 
U.S.  flag  international  air  transport  op- 
eration was  inaugurated.  This  was  only 
the  flrst  of  many  steps  to  be  taken  by 
Pan  American  in  thrusting  our  country 
forward  to  an  unquestionable  flrst  place 
in  aviation.  Today  Pan  Am  has  devel- 
oped into  a  system  of  jet  airliners  cap- 
able of  transporting  passengers  and 
cargo  around  the  world  in  half  the  time 
it  took  only  a  few  years  ago.  This  great 
airline  carries  our  flag  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe — no  city  in  the  world  being 
farther  than  a  short  day's  flight. 

In  addition  to  its  outstanding  contri- 
bution in  advancing  American  aviation. 
Pan  American  has  also  been  a  potent  in- 
strument of  national  defense  in  times 
of  emergency.  This  great  airline  was  of 
tremendous  value  to  our  country  in 
World  War  n.  and  most  recently  was 
given  a  frontline  assignment  in  the  cold 
war — to  keep  its  planes  flying  between 
West  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  today 
pay  tribute  to  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, the  patriotism  and  leadership  of 
which  are  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 


of  the  Morrill  Act.  This  act  is  the  en- 
during headstone  of  the  life  of  Senator 
Justin  Morrill,  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
This  year,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  paying  homage  to  a  Vermonter 
who  exercised  more  influence  on  the 
history  of  higher  education  in  America 
than  any  other  man — he  was  Senator 
Justin  Smith  Morrill,  the  founder  of  our 
system  of  land -grant  colleges  and  unlver- 
sites.  The  occasion  for  this  observance 
is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  the  Morrill  Act,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2.  1862. 
Morrill's  bill  granted  each  Congress- 
man in  each  State  30,000  acres  of  Federal 
land,  to  be  used  for  the  establishment  of 
State  universities.  The  result  is  a  living 
memorial  to  Justin  Morrill.  Today  there 
are  68  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  our  States  and  territories.  Here 
20  percent  of  our  country's  college  stu- 
dents are  enrolled:  here  are  granted  40 
percent  of  all  doctorate  degrees;  here 
half  of  all  living  American  Nobel  Prize 
wirmers  received  earned  degrees. 

These  land -grant  institutions  differed 
from  the  usual  19th-century  college  in 
that  they  included  in  their  curricula 
practical  courses  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  addition  to  the  liberal 
arts  and  humanities.  This  blending  of 
the  practical  and  the  academic  was  the 
cornerstone  of  Morrill's  bill,  and  it  took  5 
years  of  persuasion  and  determined  ef- 
fort in  the  Congress  for  Morrill  to  make 
his  dream  a  reality. 

While  Senator  Morrill  is  remembered 
particularly  as  the  father  of  the  land- 
grant  college,  history  records  that  during 
the  44  years  he  served  in  the  Congress  as 
Vermont  Representative  and  Senator,  he 
exerted  a  marked  influence  on  American 
life  and  history.  As  a  member  and  later 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  critical  period  of  the  Recon- 
struction, he  held  firmly  to  his  beliefs 
in  a  sound  economy  despite  pressures 
from  the  "free  spenders."  Also,  to  Mor- 
rill goes  the  primary  credit  for  the  beau- 
tiflcation  of  Washington's  Government 
buildings  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Washington  Monument, 
and  the  Hall  of  Statues. 


VERMONT  SENATOR  JUSTIN  SMITH 
MORRILL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  100th  armlversary  of  the  passage 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 
MASSACHUSETTS  VETERANS  OP 
WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
herewith  part  of  the  remarks  I  made  at 
the  eighth  annual  convention  banquet, 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Department  of  Massachusetts.  Inc..  at 
the  Hotel  Sheraton.  Worcester,  Mass.. 
Saturday.  June  30. 1962: 

It  U  encouraging  to  note  that,  according 
to  the  date  of  our  national  charter,  we  are 
not  quite  4  years  old. 

Although  otir  Individual  ages  may  contra- 
dict that  figure.  I  believe  that  the  steadily 
Increasing  number  of  barracks,  and  the  en- 


thuslaam  of  our  membership  verify  our 
claim  that  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.8.A.  la  an  organization  of  ex-service- 
men that  U  youngest  In  age  and  youngest  In 
spirit. 

The  confident  comradeship  In  evidence  at 
this  annual  convention  speaks  well  for  the 
future  of  our  outfit. 

As  our  membership  Is  restricted  exclusive- 
ly to  those  who  served  In  1917-18.  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  UfJ-A.  Is  now 
the  senior  veterans  organization. 

In  that  position  of  leadership,  we  have 
responsibilities,  not  only  to  the  survivors  of 
the  4  million  who  served  with  us.  but  to  the 
whole  veteran  population;  members,  de- 
pendents, and  widows. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  that  we  should 
Investigate  the  rumor  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  U  studying  the  advlaa- 
blllty  of  further  curtailing  iU  contact  office 
service. 

At  the  beginning  of  1063.  161  full-time 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  were 
closed  down.  In  their  place,  a  few  contact 
officers  were  required  to  ride  the  circuit, 
spending  1  day  a  week  In  a  specified  city, 
the  second  day  In  another  city,  and  so  on. 
This  economical  arrangement  Is  unfair  and 
burdensome  to  the  veterans  and  the  contact 
officers. 

I  have  seen  disabled  veterans  and  widows 
climbing  the  30  steps  to  the  second  floor  of 
a  post  office  In  my  district,  which  Is  an 
effort  for  the  older  ones,  and  then  obliged 
to  wait  In  line  for  their  turn  to  get  advice 
or  assistance. 

I  have  also  seen  hard-pressed  contact  of- 
ficers so  busy  that  they  were  unable  to  take 
a  half -hour  break  for  lunch  untU  2:30  or 
3  p.m. 

Now  we  hear  through  the  grapevine  that 
even  this  rationed  service  Is  to  be  cut  still 
more.  If  this  should  happen,  disabled  vet- 
erans and  widows  will  be  up  against  a  real 
Inconvenience  and  hardship.  In  traveling 
many  miles  from  their  home  communities  to 
Boston,  Springfield,  or  the  few  other  contact 
offices  that  will  be  left.  We  depend  upon  the 
vigilance  of  veterans'  organizations  to  pre- 
vent a  curtailment  of  essential  services  to 
their  comrades. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  this  convention 
cover  subjects  ranging  from  veterans'  legis- 
lation to  programs  and  policies  concerned 
with  the  security  and  progress  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  would  be  less  than  candid  If  we  did 
not  assert  that  our  primary  Interest  Is  the 
fraternity  of  World  War  I  veterans. 

We  founded  a  national  organization  of 
our  own,  nearly  40  years  after  the  end  of 
that  war,  and  we  did  so  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity. 

As  we  approached  the  age  of  retirement 
and  compared  the  treatment  accorded  World 
War  I  veterans  with  the  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  veterans  of  other  wars  before  and 
since.  It  was  clear  to  see  that  If  we  didn't 
organize  we  would  go  down  In  history  as 
the  one  veterans'  group  that  did  not  stand 
up  for  Its  rights. 

Our  drive  to  win  a  pension  expresses  our 
unity  and  our  determination  to  be  recog- 
nized. Otherwise,  the  Identity  of  World 
War  I,  and  what  It  meant  to  us.  would  be 
absorbed  and  lost  In  other  organizations 
whose  membership  Is  not  limited  to  those 
who  served  In  a  national  emergency  that 
ended  almost  44  years  ago. 

That  experience  would  have  meant  noth- 
ing If  It  failed  to  develop  an  enduring  com- 
radeship among  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
We  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the 
pension  Is  our  main  objective  but  to  those 
who  say  that  It  is  our  only  goal,  we  point 
to  the  active  participation  by  hundreds  of 
barracks  In  the  civic,  social,  and  patriotic 
life  of  their  respective  conununltles,  and  the 
feeling  of  pride  that  our  members  have  In 
belonging  to  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  United  States. 
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Some  of  our  member*  would  not  be  eligible 
for  a  pension  under  tbe  terms  of  the  bill 
because  their  Incomes  are  above  the  quali- 
fying celling.  But.  lit  the  true  spirit  of 
conu-adeshlp  they  are  ^forking  hard  for  this 
bin.  for  the  protection  of  thoee  who  do  need 
a  pension. 

Opponents  of  this  leflslatlon  have  tried  to 
mislead  the  American  public  into  believing 
that  we  seek  a  "blankft"  pension  •  •  •  for 
those  who  do  not  neei4  It  *  *  *  as  well  as 
for  those  who  do.  | ! 

But  this  argument  i$  not  having  Its  in- 
tended effect. 

More  and  more  Merr^bers  of  the  House  of 
RaprwenUtlves  are  sl|?ilng  discharge  peti- 
tion No.  4.  Only  a  bandful  more  and  we 
shall  have  the  219  nuKessary  to  force  the 
bill  out  of  committee  aiid  to  a  vote. 

HJt.  3745  Is  a  reasoniJile  bill. 

It  would  provide  a  monthly  pension  for 
those  (rf  our  comrades  with  disabilities,  and 
who  are  unemployable. 

In  relation  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
Federal  budget,  lU  bamefits  would  be  less 
than  pension  benefits  paid  to  veteraiu  of 
previous  wars. 

We  do  have  Income  limitations  In  our  bill 

•  *  *  In  contrast  to  the  absence  of  such 
limitations  In  penslonit  paid  to  Spanish  War 
veterans,  and  previously,  to  the  veterans  of 
the  CtvU  War. 

We  know  we  are  figiitlng  for  a  good  cause 

•  •  •  backed  by  right  and  precedent  •  •  • 
to  provide  for  older  veterans  who  have  piti- 
fully small  social  security  benefiu  or  other 
fonns  of  Income  to  support  them  In  their 
later  years. 

This  could  be  •    •    •   the  year  of  decision. 

As  the  goal  Is  wlth.ln  sight,  the  veterans 

of   World   War   I   and   their   ladles   auxUlary 

•  *  ■  Department  of  Massachusetts  •  •  • 
must  keep  In  contact  vrlth  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  Insure  roUcall  support. 

We  want  a  pension  for  our  deserving  com- 
rades but  we  do  not  exist  as  an  organization 
for  that  purpose  alon-r. 

We  honor  and  perpetuate  the  memories  of 
our  service  In  1917-18  for  the  sake  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  the  take  of  our  loyalty  to 
one  another. 


TARIFF  ERAS 


Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna?        | 

There  was  no  objrmlon. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
most  enlightening  editorial  that  ap- 
peared on  Saturday  of  last  week  in  one  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  papers.  This  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  Tariff  Act  that 
bankrupted  this  coontry.  It  reduced  the 
imports  from  $4  billion  to  $1.4  billion, 
and  dropped  our  (jcports  to  $1.6  billion 
from  $4.6  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  my  opinion  that  this 
editorial  is  the  greatest  argument  for  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  the  act  that  the 
Congress  continued  last  week,  that  I  have 
read  recently  in  any  of  the  periodicals  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial  at 
this  pxjint  in  the  Ri:cord. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 
Tax  or  Eras 

Passage  of  the  ulmlnlstratlon's  foreign 
trade  bill  In  the  House  was  achieved  by  such 
a  lopsided  vote  and  after  such  a  halfhearted 


opposition  that  Its  approval  by  the  Senate 
and  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  Ameri- 
can tariff  policy  now  seems  almost  certain. 

The  old  high -protectionist  policy  that  re- 
peatedly triumphed  In  Congress  after  the 
Civil  War  came  to  an  end  In  1934  with  the 
passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  Pro- 
tectionism had  been  pushed  to  bankruptcy 
by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  un- 
der which  Imports  had  declined  from  $4 
bUUon  to  •1.4  billion  while  exporte  had 
dropped  from  •4.6  billion  to  •1.6  billion.  The 
Roosevelt  administration's  tariff  program, 
authorizing  tariff  cuts  of  50  percent  In  ex- 
isting rates,  by  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries, went  Into  effect  in  1934.  The  powers  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  have 
since  been  renewed  11  times.  The  course  of 
foreign  trade  has  vindicated  the  theory  put 
forth  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
Exports  by  1960  had  risen  to  more  than  ^20 
billion  and  Imports  to  nearly  915  billion. 

Tariff  reductions  brought  about  In  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Act  era  from  1934  to  1960 
have  been  dramatic.  When  the  first  act  was 
passed  there  were  imports  of  •1.7  billion 
a  year  of  which  ^627  million  were  taxed 
with  duties  up  to  50  percent.  In  1959.  Im- 
ports of  •is  bUllon  were  admitted  with  taxes 
on  61  percent  of  the  trade  at  an  average  of 
11.6  percent. 

The  bargaining  power  of  the  old  law  now 
Is  about  spent  and  new  authority  Is  needed 
If  tariff  reduction  principles  of  the  past  30 
years  are  to  be  allowed  to  work  their  con- 
tinued Improvement  In  foreign  trade.  The 
broad  powers  given  the  President  In  the  new 
bin  will  permit  the  Government  to  pursue 
these  gains  further.  In  the  face  of  the  rec- 
ord It  Is  a  wonder  that  there  Is  any  remain- 
ing opposition  to  the  prudent  reduction  of 
tariffs  or  any  survival  of  the  old  hlgh-pro- 
tectlonlst  myths  and  dogmas. 

When  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act 
was  being  debated  In  1934,  tariff  reformers 
warned  that  America  must  choose  between 
Its  economic  Isolation  and  a  revival  of  trade. 
The  vote  in  the  House  suggests  that  at  last 
It  has  chosen.  Passage  In  the  Senate  will 
confirm  the  choice.  In  the  32  years  since 
the  passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  bill,  there 
has  been  a  revolution  In  American  thinking. 
The  House  action  stiggests  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  counter  revolution  has  Just  about 
ended.  The  rate  of  change  may  have  seemed 
slow  to  those  who  have  struggled  to  bring 
about*  1 1  renewals  of  the  Reclprcx^l  Trade 
Act  and  the  passage  of  this  new  measure. 
Still,  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  other  system  of 
government  could  have  achieved  more 
efficiently  and  smoothly  so  profound  an  alter- 
ation of  economic  views  tenaciously  held 
by  overwhelming  majorities  In  Congress  Just 
30  years  ago. 


CARE  OF  AGING  UNDER  COMPUL- 
SORY TAX 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  in 
the  press  indicate  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  have  discovered  a  "short- 
cut" in  the  legislative  process  which,  if 
it  serves  as  an  example  on  all  other 
measures,  should  enable  that  body  to 
conclude  its  legislative  duties  in  time  to 
adjourn  by  Independence  Day,  and  per- 
mit the  Senators  almost  unlimited  time 
for  campaigning.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  would  hope  and  pray  that  it  undergoes 
the  same  fate,  as  did  similar  tactics  on 


the  administration's  bill  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
apparently  intends  to  act  on  the  contro- 
versial subject  of  care  of  the  aging  un- 
der compulsory  social  security  tax,  with- 
out even  going  through  the  motions  of 
hearings  by  appropriate  committees.  It 
will  add  this  on  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  10606. 

Just  last  week,  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  suggested  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  trade  bill  would 
be  an  expression  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  If  that  be  the  case,  what  words 
could  be  used  to  adequately  describe  this 
impending  Senate  action,  which  not 
only  would  have  the  effect  of  bypassing 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  would  even  bypass  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  normally  considers  social  security 
tax  legislation. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  an 
issue  involving  billions  of  dollars,  and  the 
whole  course  of  medical,  hospital,  plus 
ancillary  care,  for  the  Nation  would  l>e 
considered  under  such  conditions. 

If  this  legislative  course  is  pursued  in 
the  other  body,  it  means  that  Members 
of  that  body  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
an  important  issue  without  the  benefit 
of  hearings  or  committee  rer>orts. 

Also  such  a  procedure  would  jeopard- 
ize the  bill— H.R.  10606 — passed  in  this 
body  to  improve  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  programs  including 
ADC.  I  realize  the  practice  of  at- 
taching controversial  legislation  to  mat- 
ters which  at  the  very  least  have  had 
the  benef.t  of  considered  judgment,  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Senate.  But 
though  it  may  not  be  uncommon  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  drastic  shortcut  in  due 
process  of  legislation. 

The  so-called  compromise  includes  all 
and  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
the  administration's  original  prop>osal 
the  reliance  on  a  compulsory  system  of 
medical  care  under  social  security  taxa- 
tion. 

It  includes  a  hastily  drawn  provision 
to  extend  coverage  to  the  estimated  3Vi 
million  people  over  age  65  who  are  not 
now  imder  social  security.  Yet.  it  does 
this  with  virtusdly  no  consideration  for 
the  vastly  increased  cost  of  such  cover- 
age, and  without  the  benefit  of  com- 
petent testimony  to  indicate  the 
actuarial  basis  or  soundness  for  such  a 
political  decision.  Besides,  I  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  people  have  suffered  from 
lack  of  care  when  truly  in  need,  thanks 
to  American  hospitals,  doctors,  and 
nurses. 

Furthermore  the  Potomac  air  is  thick 
with  reports  that  the  administration  is 
soon  to  recommend  a  substantial  tax  de- 
crease to  head  off  the  recession  which 
may  be  looming  following  the  Kennedy 
crash  of  the  stock  market.  Some  of  the 
same  Senators  who  have  reached  the 
compromise  have  also  been  the  leaders 
in  suggesting  a  tax  cut.  Yet  their  new 
cure-sill  for  what  ails  the  administra- 
tion-pressured medicare  bill  is.  in  effect, 
to  recommend  about  a  $2  billion  increase 
in  pa5n*oll  deduction  and  employer  con- 
tributions under  social  security. 
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Many  times,  the  administration  has 
been  accused  of  the  right  hand  not 
knowing  what  the  left  Land  is  doing. 
In  this  case,  it  not  only  knows,  but  ob- 
viously endorses,  two  opposite  courses  of 
action. 

The  sound  argiunents  that  have  pre- 
vailed against  the  King-Anderson  bill 
are  equally  sound  now.  The  Kerr-Mllls 
bill  has  been  in  effect  only  a  little  over 
18  months  and  more  and  more  States  are 
embracing  it  or  actively  considering  en- 
abling legislation. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  giving  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  a  chance  to  operate  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  it  became  obvious  that  the 
King -Anderson  bill  was  doomed  to  ob- 
livion. 

The  new  compromise  in  rw)  way 
reverses  the  sound  arguments  in  favor 
of  State  responsibility  and  constitutional 
rights. 

I  would  sincerely  hope,  that  if  the 
Senate  does  not  tidy  its  own  house  by 
killing  this  monstrosity  of  legislation  in 
its  incipiency.  that  this  body  will  main- 
tain its  prerogatives  and  respect  for  due 
process,  by  refusing  to  accept  same. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  MORRILL 
LAND-GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  centennial  of  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  has  had  significance  be- 
3rond  the  dreams  of  even  Its  most  ardent 
supporters.  One  hundred  years  ago,  on 
July  2.  1862.  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act,  pro- 
claiming his  faith  In  the  future  of  these 
United  States.  In  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  following  a  major  defeat 
of  Union  forces,  the  Great  Emancipator 
freed  generations  of  unborn  Americans 
from  the  bondage  of  Ignorance.  Oppo- 
nents contended  the  Nation  could  not 
afford  money  for  education  when  it 
barely  could  afford  to  finance  a  war,  but 
President  Lincoln  directed  an  investment 
which  has  been  returned  a  hundredfold 
in  an  enlightened  populace. 

The  Morrill  Act  sought  to  create  a  new 
concept  for  American  education — that 
every  person  capable  of  benefiting  from 
higher  learning  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  it.  Prevailing  Eluropean 
tradition  prescribed  the  availability  of 
education  orUy  to  the  aristocracy,  based 
on  wealth,  class,  or  profession.  Fledgling 
American  democracy  demanded  an  edu- 
cated electorate,  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  the 
importance  of  mass  education  for  the 
success  of  our  noble  experiment  when  he 
told  William  Jarvis: 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  \iltl- 
mate  powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves;  and  If  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is 
not  to  take  It  from  them,  but  to  Inform  their 
discretion  by  education. 

The  Federal  Govenunent  first  rec- 
ognized its  basic  responsibility  to  provide 
this  mass  education  by  adopting  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  which  antedates 
the  Constitution  itself.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  later,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  Justin  Smith  Mor- 


rill, authored  a  bin  to  further  tlie  Na- 
ti(»'s  educational  aims. 

The  legislation  proposed  the  creation 
and  continuance  of  at  least  one  college 
in  each  State  with  the  principal  object 
of  teachini?  in  areas  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts.  It  speci- 
fied that  scientific  and  classical  studies 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  curric- 
ulum. Rather,  it  sought  "to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education" 
equally  for  all  capable  of  receiving  it. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  each 
State  received  a  grant  of  30.000  acres  of 
Federal  land  for  each  of  its  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Income  from  the  sale  of  the  land  was  to 
endow  and  maintain  the  college. 

Today  there  are  68  of  thece  land-grant 
institutions  in  all  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  One  out  of  every  five  college  stu- 
dents att(>nds  a  land-grant  school.  Of 
the  40  living  American  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners who  were  educated  in  this  country, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  received  de- 
grees from  these  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  philosophy  of  today's  land-grant 
Institution  is  threefold:  teaching,  re- 
search, and  extension. 

The  basic  and  most  important  func- 
tion of  any  educational  institution  Is 
the  transml.sslon  of  knowledge.  The 
land-grant  schools  still  view  their  mis- 
sion as  the  preparation  of  citizens  who 
are  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  democratic  society. 

Nearly  half  our  Nation's  Reserve  o£B- 
cers  receive  their  training  in  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.  They  are  a 
vast  reservoir  of  public  schoolteachers. 
Governmental  agencies  draw  heavily  on 
their  graduates  for  qualified  personnel 
to  administer  a  wide  variety  of  programs. 
These  schools  confer  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  total  doctorate  degrees 
and  all  in  agriculture.  They  grant  one- 
half  of  all  doctorates  In  the  sciences, 
engineering,  and  health  professions,  and 
one-fourtli  of  all  in  arts  and  languages, 
business  and  commerce,  and  education. 

Their  success  in  research  has  been 
even  more  spectacular.  A  land-grant  In- 
stitution is  credited  with  developing  the 
first  cyclotron.  The  llfesavlng  drugs, 
streptomycin  and  dicumarol,  were  dis- 
covered in  land-grant  universities. 
Many  industries,  including  television, 
owe  their  beginnings  and  growth  to  the 
pioneering  research  conducted  in  these 
schools. 

The  extension  programs  of  the  land- 
grant  Institutions  play  a  major  role  in 
expanding  and  disseminating  knowledge. 
True  to  their  original  purpose  and  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — which  also  cele- 
brates its  centennial  this  year — these 
schools  operate  a  vast  network  of  serv- 
ices to  the  American  farmer  which  have 
helped  advance  our  agricultural  effi- 
ciency to  a  level  the  world  has  never  be- 
fore known.  In  addition  to  the  agricul- 
ture experiment  stations  which  research 
specific  problems,  the  extension  service 
provides  general  advice  and  assistance, 
helping  farmers  to  utilize  new  techniques 
and  developments. 

Extension  work  Is  not  confined  to  agri- 
culture.   The    principle    of    continuing 


adult  education  is  implemented  through 
night  classes,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
correspondence  courses. 

Oklfthnma  Is  particularly  fortunate  to 
be  one  of  the  few  States  which  has  two 
land-grant  institutions.  Oklahoma  SUte 
University  and  Langston  University.    In 
the  past  decade,  Oklahoma  State  has  In- 
itiated a  number  of  major  educational 
programs,  including  a  national  program 
to  Improve  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  science  in  high  schools ;  first  in  Okla- 
homa and  later  in  other  States,  a  field 
program  to  enrich  high  school  science 
studies;  development  of  the  Oklahoma 
Junior  Academy  of  Science,  offering  high 
school  students  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play their  experiments  publicly;  and  cre- 
ation of  the  Oklahoma  High  School  In- 
stitute which  encourages  yo\jng»ter8  to 
enter  engineering  and  science  as  careers. 
A  major  accomplishment  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  college  in 
Ethiopia,     extending     the     land-grant 
ideas  of  education  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
Home  economists  and  industrial  techni- 
cians are  being  trained  in  east  and  we«t 
Pakistan.    OSU  is  making  an  Important 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  progress 
of  Oklahoma  while  furthering  the  inter- 
national aims  of  American  policy. 

Langston  University  Is  smaller  than 
Oklahoma  State  but  performs  the  same 
vital  functions  in  its  area.  Its  faculty 
members  have  received  special  recognl- 
tlon  In  the  arts  and  the  university  Itself 
has  received  honors  In  many  fields.  As 
its  enrollment  expands,  the  school  re- 
structures its  curriculums  and  services 
to  meet  new  demands. 

A  particularly  useful  program  has  been 
the  training  courses  In  trades  and  indus- 
try below  the  degree  level  which  prepare 
students  for  practical  employment  In 
their  respective  fields. 

If  we  apply  the  Biblical  adage.  "By 
their  fruits  you  shall  know  them."  to 
the  land-grant  program,  we  see  a  harvest 
of  contributions  to  America — able,  well- 
trained  minds;  technical  and  scientific 
advances;  and  the  conservation,  exjian- 
sion.  and  dissemination  of  kiMwledge. 
The  National  Manpower  Council  report 
called  the  Morrill  Act  "the  most  Impor- 
tant single  goverrunental  step  In  connec- 
tion with  the  training  of  scientific  and 
professional  personnel."  The  Hoover 
Commission  hailed  it  as  "the  moat  effec- 
tive grant-in-aid  ever  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government."  This  cooperative 
Federal -State  effort  to  meet  a  national 
responsibility  was  unique  In  its  day,  and 
it  has  continued  to  t)e  effective  down 
through  the  years. 

We  salute  these  Institutions  on  this, 
their  centennial  day,  together  with  the 
faculties  and  students  who  Implement 
their  purposes.  We  ccxnmend  the  cen- 
teiuilal  committee  and  the  distinguished 
educators  who  have  participated  in  the 
planning  of  this  observance.  Above  all, 
we  thank  the  men  aixd  women  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  building  America's 
educational  foundation.  May  we  con- 
tinue in  future  centuries  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  vision  and  dedication. 

May  I  also  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Oklahoma  has  backed  up  her  great  land- 
grant  colleges  with  a  group  of  fine  junior 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  In- 
cluding Eastern  Oklahoma  A.  b  M.  and 
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Murray  College  In  my  district.  Colleges 
of  this  tsrpe  have  an  indispensable  place 
in  our  growing  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  levlse  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  reprejient  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana  which  can 
proudly  claim  one  of  the  greatest  land- 
grant  colleges  In  the  Nation — Purdue 
University,  located  at  West  Lafayette. 

As  the  Nation  ol)serves  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  act,  signed  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2.  1862.  I  am 
happy  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the 
history  of  Purdue  University  and  to  re- 
cite a  few  of  its  many  distinguished  ac- 
complishments. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  for- 
mally accepted  tlie  Land -Grant  Act  In 
1865.  but  it  was  not  until  a  long  and 
democratic  debate  over  where  the  college 
should  be  located  that  the  issue  was 
finally  settled. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  assembly 
In  1869,  the  legislutors  accepted  an  offer 
from  John  Purdui;  and  other  citizens  of 
Tippecanoe  County.  Mr.  Purdue  pledged 
$150,000  from  his  own  resources  to  which 
others  added  $50,000. 

In  September  1874  a  faculty  of  6 
opened  classroom  doors  to  46  students. 
Today  more  than  16.000  young  men 
and  women  study  at  the  campus  in  West 
Lafayette  and  tliousands  more  attend 
classes  at  Pxirdue  centers  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Hammond.  Indianapolis,  and  Michigan 
City. 

Purdue  University,  whose  motto  is 
"Within  its  chosen  field  Purdue  must 
lead,  not  follow."  grants  more  bachelor's 
degrees  in  engineering  than  any  other 
university  in  the  country. 

Beyond  that.  Purdue  stands  near  the 
top  In  the  number  of  engineering  mas- 
ter's and  Ph.  D.  degrees  it  awards. 

Its  agricultural  students  take  their 
places  every  year  in  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy producing  and  distributing  food  and 
fiber  products.  They  and  other  land- 
grant  agricultural  graduates  help  to 
make  Americans  the  best  fed  and  best 
clothed  people  in  the  world. 

With  their  mlMtary  training,  Purdue 
students  become  better  fitted  to  protect 
us  all.  Some  of  these  men  complete  ad- 
vanced courses,  are  commissioned,  and 
enter  active  duty  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force. 

Every  year  Purdue  receives  several 
million  dollars  for  research  from  many 
sources.  MoneUiry  returns  to  the  Na- 
tion through  such  research  amounts  to 
many  times  the  cost.  ! 

The  contributions  of  research  engi;. 
neers  mean  that  we  all  benefit  from 
smoother  and  safer  highways,  more  ef- 
ficient automobiles  and  home  appliances, 
well  lighted  and  more  comfortable 
homes,  cleaner  and  more  sanitary  cities. 
The  Nation  does  its  business  faster  and 
more  efficiently  with  better  aircraft  and 


electronic  machines,  products  of  pure 
and  applied  research.  The  land  Is  pro- 
tected by  rockets  and  missiles  which  his- 
tory has  forced  these  men  to  develop. 

Engineering  educators  through  the 
University  Extension  Administration  of- 
fer credit  and  noncredlt  classes,  short 
courses  and  conferences,  clinics,  and 
lectures.  They  discuss  their,  latest  tech- 
nical Information  in  publications  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Purdue's  agricultural  scientists,  home 
economists,  and  veterinary  scientists, 
through  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  work  in  fields  and  in  labora- 
tories, in  homes  and  factories,  and  on 
fasms,  creating  new  knowledge,  evaluat- 
ing it.  and  passing  it  on  to  all  who  are 
Interested. 

The  discoveries  of  agricultural  re- 
searchers directly  benefit  all.  For  ex- 
ample, agricultural  economists  estimate 
that  perhaps  $30  million  is  added  every 
year  to  the  income  of  Indiana  farmers 
who  use  hybrid  com  varieties  developed 
in  Pursue  laboratories. 

Rural  citizens  leam  of  new  agricul- 
tural discoveries  through  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service.  Each  year  men 
of  this  service  in  the  field  and  in  the 
home  reach  more  than  107,000  farm 
families  and  90.000  boys  and  girls  In 
4-H. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  every 
year  request  some  of  the  1 .300  different 
publications  on  agricultural  and  home 
economics  subjects  available  from  the 
Agricultural  Information  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  history  of  nearly 
nine  decades,  Purdue  University  can  look 
back  on  many  accomplishments. 

Purdue  was  first  to  reproduce  a  black- 
and-white  television  picture — 1931;  dem- 
onstrate the  electrical  behavior  of  ger- 
manium and  silicon  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  transistor — 1942;  es- 
tablish standards  for  iodine  131  and 
sodium  radiophosphate  used  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease  and  treatment  of 
cancer — 1954;  develop  an  electronic  de- 
vice to  evaluate  the  amounts  of  fat  and 
lean  in  live  animals — 1954;  operate  a 
standard  broadcasting  station  in  Indi- 
ana— 1922;  develop  a  practical  process 
for  vapKjr  phase  nitration  of  natural  hy- 
drocarbon compounds.  This  has  led  to 
new  detergents,  insecticides,  and  dyes — 
1930:  test  a  full-scale  locomotive  in  a 
laboratory — 1891;  use  a  DeLaval  steam 
turbine  for  instructional  purposes — 
1895;  and  own  a  university  airport — 
1931. 

I  am  confident  that  In  the  years  to 
come  Purdue  will  make  many  more  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  graduate  of  that  institution,  I 
.  am  happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  in  observing  this  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  act. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  centennial  of  the  signing  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  establishing  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem of  public  higher  education.     Ahd 


with  this  act  began  a  new  chapter  in  our 
history  in  the  development  of  our  out- 
standing system  of  higher  education. 
The  land-grant  colleges,  as  they  grew, 
placed  great  emphasis  on  professional  or 
specialized  education,  seeking  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  people  just  learning  how 
to  apply  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
advancing  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
aU. 

As  we  pay  tribute  on  this  100th  anni- 
versary, it  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that 
Kansas  State  University.  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  was  first  to  be  designated  by  the 
State  legislature  as  a  land -grant  insti- 
tution. Today  there  are  68  colleges,  at 
least  1  in  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puer- 
to Rico,  designated  as  land-grant  insti- 
tutions; and  while  they  number  less 
than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  colleges, 
they  enroll  about  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's undergraduate  students.  The 
schools  grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all 
doctoral  degrees  in  every  field  of  study. 
They  confer  about  one-half  of  all  doc- 
torates in  the  sciences,  engineering,  and 
in  the  health  professions,  and  all  of 
those  in  agriculture. 

The  influence  of  the  land-grant  In- 
stitutions extends  into  the  homes  and 
working  lives  of  all  Americans  and  of 
peoples  around  the  world.  Streptomy- 
cin, the  drug  used  for  control  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  was  discovered  at 
a  land -grant  university.  Another  school 
Is  responsible  for  developing  dicumarol, 
the  chemical  substances  from  sweet 
clover  that  prevent  clotting  of  the  blood. 
The  land-grant  institutions  train  al- 
most half  of  all  Regular  and  Reserve 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  through 
ROTC  programs. 

The  efficiency  ratio  of  the  farm- 
worker, the  highest  in  the  world.  Is  In  a 
large  measure  the  result  of  work  done  by 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
located  at  land-grant  institutions. 

Kansas  State  University  is  a  typical 
example  of  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
tions. On  February  3,  1863,  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  first  Morrill  Act  and  received 
97,632  acres  of  land  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  help  establish  a  college 
to  teach  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
Under  the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862,  a 
grant  of  30,000  acres  of  land  was  pro- 
vided each  Senator  and  Representative 
in  Congress,  the  land  to  be  sold  and 
proceeds  invested,  the  income  used  to 
establish  and  endow,  as  Justin  Morrill, 
prime  mover  in  Congress  for  the  act, 
defined : 

At  least  one  college  [In  each  State] 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be.  without 
excluding  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  Including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts. 

Fin-ther  Kansas  l^islative  action  ac- 
cepted the  property  and  buildings  of 
Bluemont  Central  College  in  Manhattan, 
Kans.,  from  the  Methodist  Church  as 
the  site  for  the  new  agricultural  institu- 
tion. On  February  16.  1863.  the  new 
college  was  formally  established.  It  be- 
gan operations  with  52  students.  Today 
there  are  more  than  8.000  students. 

Kansas  State  was  one  of  the  first  col- 
leges to  organize  a  "domestic  economy" 
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program  with  lessons  in  sewing  and  in- 
struction on  applying  chemistry  to  food 
in  1873.  as  well  as  one  of  the  first 
land-grant  institutions  to  offer  a  num- 
ber of  courses  in  agriculture  and  to  open 
a  school  of  veterinary  medicine. 

To  me  it  is  significant  the  outstanding 
record  achieved  by  the  land-grant 
colleges  has  been  accomplished  with 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  income  formed 
by  Federal  funds.  It  is  approximated 
that  of  the  expenses  for  on-campus  in- 
struction, of  all  the  Institutions,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  'contribution  is  only 
about  3  percent.  For  agricultural  in- 
struction, which  includes  the  extension 
division,  the  Federal  help  is  about  25 
percent  of  all  funds  expended. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  the  land- 
grant  educators  during  this  centennial 
year  are  looking  to  the  future  with  the 
Aim  of  doing  everytlilng  possible  to  open 
even  wider  the  doors  of  the  colleges  to 
the  increasing  number  of  students.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  that 
public  higher  education  is  of  primary 
benefit  to  the  society  that  supports  it 
should  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 
This  is  a  wise  centennial  challenge  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  take  only  a  minute  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  marking  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  into  law  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  100  years  ago  today. 
On  May  28.  one  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  University  of  Alaska,  bestowed 
upon  me  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  on 
that  occasion  to  speak  at  greater  length 
concerning  the  development  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  land-grant  college 
systtm.  The  remarks  I  made  at  that 
time  were  inserted  by  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Bob  Bartlett.  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  June  11,  1962. 

Nonetheless,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
which  has  jurisdiction  of  our  public 
lands,  and  as  a  Representative  from  a 
public  land  State,  I  coxild  not  miss  this 
additional  opportimity  to  refer  Members 
to  some  facts  of  history  while  commem- 
orating this  centennial  observance. 

In  bringing  my  views  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  I  also  want  to  point  with 
pride  to  our  land-grant  college  in  the 
State  of  Colorado:  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Authorized 
originally  as  an  agricultural  college,  it 
was  opened  to  students  in  1879.  Today 
we  have  a  university  with  over  6,500  de- 
gree-credit students  in  all  phases  of  edu- 
cation, of  whom  over  1,100  are  engaged 
in  graduate  work. 

I  think  we  should  always  remember 
the  basis  of  opposition  to  the  Ltuid- 
Grant  Act  and  the  reasons  set  forth  by 
President  Buchanan  on  February  24, 
1859.  when  he  vetoed  a  land-grant  bill. 
The  arguments  raised  at  that  time  are 
the  same  ones  that  we  hear  today  in  a 
different  context : 

First,  we  could  not  afford  the  cost. 
Here  is  an  argimient  that  is  continually 
advanced  by  those  who  do  not  have 
faith  in  America.  Forward-looking  peo- 
ple with  vision — and  I  do  not  mean 
starry-eyed  dreamers,  but  real  practical 
people — ^have  never  hesitated  to  endorse 
and  vote  for  programs  that  in  them- 


selves would  provide  incentive  for  new 
expansion  and  greater  progress  for  the 
United  States. 

Another  familiar  tune  concerned  the 
question  of  States  rights  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  central  Federal 
Government  and  the  various  States.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
th<tn  mention  this  timewom  rallying 
point  for  opponents  of  programs  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  undertake  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  accomplished 
otherwise. 

One  last  reason  given  by  President 
Buchanan  among  his  many  objections 
deserves  note:  this  is  the  charge  of  give- 
away. The  Presidential  message  said 
that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  property 
of  the  United  States  did  not  embrace  the 
idea  of  giving  away  the  property.  He 
was  also  fearful  that  the  State  govern- 
ments would  be  led  to  extravagance,  if 
not  to  cormption,  because  these  grants 
would  remove  the  requirement  that  the 
States  raise  money  for  their  needed  pur- 
poses through  taxation.  What  Is  ob- 
tained easily  and  without  responsibility 
will  be  lavishly  expended,  he  said. 

I  must  again  take  this  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  the  grants  of  land  for 
establishment  of  a  college  system  were 
not  part  of   a  giveaway.    So,  the  ob- 
jection and   the   fears  were  not  well- 
founded.    But    again,    the    important 
thing  is  that  the  fears  stem  from  a  lack 
of  faith  in  America.    America  is  where 
it  is  in  the  world  because  of  its  people 
and  unless  we  continue  to  have  faith  in 
the  people  to  exercise  discretion  we  can- 
not have  faith   in  self-government.    I 
therefore  remind  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine objections  that  are  raised  on  this 
floor  to  solutions  offered  to  the  problems 
of  the  1960*8  to  see  whether  those  ob- 
jections   are   not   based   on    the   same 
foundation    as    the    objections    of    the 
1860's.    Remember  that  if  we  do  have 
faith  and  confidence,  given  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  the  job.  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  move  forward. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  year  1896,  some  11  years  before  Okla- 
homa was  admitted  as  a  State  in  the 
Union,  a  small  class  of  six  men  was  the 
first  to  graduate  from  Oklahoma  State. 
The  graduation  of  this  first  class  has 
great  significance  for  us  today  for  that 
event  is  a  part  of  the  dynamic  history  of 
Oklahoma  State  University — one  of  the 
68  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
in  America.  As  we  pause  from  the  rou- 
tines and  business  of  this  House  Cham- 
ber to  participate  in  the  observance  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Morrill  Land -Grant  College 
Act  of  1862.  I  consider  it  appropriate  to 
review  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  University  which  was 
established  under  this  legislative  pro- 
vision. 

The  territory  of  Oklahoma  received 
some  350.000  acres  in  PedersU  lands  in 
1890  when  it  accepted  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  sale  of  these  lands  yielded  $835,637, 
the  income  from  which  was  used  for  the 
establishment  of  a  land-grant  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  The  purposes 
of  this  new  school  were  those  embraced 
by  the  enabling  Federal  legislation: 

without  excluding  other  sclentlflc  and 
classical  studies,  aiul  Includlnf  military  tac- 


tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanle 
arts  •  •  •  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practk^  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes  In  the  several  pursulU  and  protes- 
■lons  of  lite. 

Oklahoma  State  University  like  other 
land-grant  institutions  of  that  early  time 
was  to  be  established  as  a  college  open  to 
all  capable  individuals  who  might  wish 
to  digress  from  or  could  not  afford  the 
classical  education  then  currently  of- 
fered. 

Oklahoma  State  was  located  In  the 
town  of  Stillwater,  much  to  the  delight 
of  that  town's  citizens. 

One  history  of  the  university  reports: 

The  first  Territorial  Legislature  of  Okla- 
homa established  the  university  at  Stillwater, 
the  act  becoming  effective  on  Christmas  Day. 
1890.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the 
unlrerslty  farm  were  a  condition  of  the  lo- 
cation and  these  acres  were  donated  by  the 
farslghted  citizens  of  Payne  County. 

The  university  land  donated  by  the 
county  citizens  Is  reported  to  have  been 
untouched  by  plow  or  other  implements, 
with  the  exception  of  about  16  acres. 
It  Is  further  reported  that  "Most  of  the 
good  people  of  Stillwater  helped  the  first 
experiment  station  director  bum  off  the 
tall  grass  that  hid  the  comer  markers 
of  the  property ;  and.  assisted  again  when 
the  first  furrows  were  turned  on  the  2d 
day  of  December  1891.  At  this  time 
in  the  history  of  the  school,  the  facility 
consisted  of  the  president,  the  experi- 
ment station  director,  and  four  profes- 
sors. On  opening  day,  the  school  en- 
rolled 45  scholars  and  began  Instruction 
In  the  bare,  makeshift  classrooms  which 
look  suspiciously  like  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Stillwater. 

Today.  100  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  land-grant  college  legislation  and 
some  72  years  after  the  establishment 
of  Oklahoma  State,  the  university  has  a 
main  campus  consisting  of  150  acres  on 
which  40  buildings  are  located.  Uni- 
versity students  participate  in  courses  of 
study  in  eight  main  divisions  or  colleges 
as  well  as  at  university  branches  at  Okla- 
homa City  and  Okmulgee.  Students  may 
earn  undergraduate  B.A.  or  B.S.  degrees 
in  one  of  73  major  fields  of  study.  The 
M.A.  degree  is  offered  in  60  fields,  and 
the  Ed.  D.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  may  be 
earned  in  31  different  fields.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  university  are  truly  mani- 
fold and  afford  diversified  education  and 
training — In  keeping  with  these  exciting 
times  of  new  frontiers. 

Moreover,  the  university  has  extensive 
provisions  for  its  three  divisional  agen- 
cies— an  agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tion, an  engineering  research  division, 
and  a  research  foundation.  There  Is 
also  an  extension  service  which  reaches 
each  of  the  State's  77  counties.  It  is 
reported,  for  example,  that  experiment 
station  programs  embrace  more  than  100 
scientists  and  some  60  graduate  students 
annually.  The  university  is  currently 
engaged  In  300  experimental  projects, 
several  of  which  are  cooperative  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
further  reported  that  research  is  con- 
ducted at  a  6,500-acre  animal  research 
statlMi  at  Fort  Reno,  a  920-acre  veter- 
inary research  station  at  Pawhuska,  and 
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parts  of  the  20.000  acres  of  the  univer- 
sity-owned Lake  Carl  Blackwell  property. 
I  know,  of  course,  Uiat  the  Oklahoma 
State  University  is  not  unique  in  i^  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training,  and  its 
opportunities  for  research  and  cUscovery. 
The  record  of  this  fine  university  is  re- 
flected by  each  of  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  among  the  several 
States  and  the  territory  of  Puerto  Rico. 
It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  these  68  in- 
stitutions, which  enroll  about  20  percent 
of  the  college  population,  grant  over  40 
percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees  in  all 
subjects.  Neither  do  I  find  their  collec- 
tive records  of  development  and  dis- 
covery amazing.  The  fact  that  24  of  the 
40  living  U.S.  Nobel  Prize  recipients  were 
educated  at  land-grant  Institutions  is 
only  further  evidence  of  the  accent  these 
schools  give  to  freedom  for  development 
up  to  one's  maximum  potential  and 
talents. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  only  right  that 
these  colleges  and  universities  resulting 
from  cooperative  National-State  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  higher  education  of  our 
E>eople  have  promoted  diversification  of 
approaches  to  study,  research,  and  asso- 
ciation which  enable  individuals  to  re- 
spond most  capably  to  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  Nation.  America — which 
tias  dared  to  pioneer  in  the  establishment 
of  a  society  founded  upon  basic  tenets  of 
individual  freedom  and  citizen  responsi- 
bility for  Government — should,  quite 
naturally,  also  have  pioneered  in  the 
realms  of  expanded  educational  oppor- 
tunities. I  am  in  full  agreonent  with 
the  thought  that*  through,  first,  on- 
campus  programs  for  undergraduate 
education;  second,  an  emphasis  upon 
practical  education  without  excluding 
the  traditional:  and  third,  an  emphasis 
upon  basic  and  applied  research  as  a 
part  of  the  total  university  program, 
land-grant  Institutions  represent  a  tril- 
ogy of  American  ingenuity. 

It  remains  the  serious  duty  of  the 
American  people,  however,  to  constantly 
and  diligently  evaluate  educational  op- 
portunities for  capable  pec^le.  Only  if 
we  accept  this  responsibility  can  we  hope 
to  preserve  not  only  our  land-grant  in- 
stitutions and  their  splendid  records  of 
progress,  but.  in  fact,  our  total  free  so- 
ciety. In  the  course  of  evaluation  and 
the  formation  of  future  directions  for 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  it  is 
Important  that  their  fundamental  aims 
never  be  forgotten — to  teach,  to  find,  to 
tell,  to  serve;  higher  education  could 
have  no  greater  goals. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  100 
years  ago  today  that  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  gave  a  typical  example  of  his 
far-reaching  vision  by  signing  into  law 
the  Morrill  Land -Grant  Act.  The  War 
Between  the  States  was  in  its  second 
year,  and  on  that  very  day  all  prospects 
of  a  short  and  relatively  less  costly  con- 
flict were  suddenly  gone.  The  armies  of 
the  Union,  having  met  their  worst  re- 
verses thus  far  In  the  giant  7-day  bat- 
tles, were  In  retreat,  their  apparently 
successful  campaign  against  Richmond 
unexpectedly  wrecked  by  the  brilliant 
strategy  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

President  Lincoln  could  not  know  that 


it  would  take  2  full 
cvm 791 


jears  of  war  to  re- 


cover a  position  so  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  but  lie  was  carrying 
all  the  burden  of  the  continuous  news 
of  defeat  and  dangerous  withdrawaL 

Amid  this  immediate  peril  he  found 
the  power  to  turn  to  the  vitalization  of 
a  long-range  program  that  would  re- 
mold American  higher  education  and 
help  make  a  brighter  life  for  all  parts 
of  the  Nation — North,  South,  and  the 
West  that  was  still  only  partially  re- 
alized. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  Congress- 
man Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  who 
for  years  had  battled  for  a  program  of 
Federal  land -grant  colleges  and  who  had 
piloted  the  bill  through  the  37th  Con- 
gress. 

The  measiire  encouraged  the  founding 
of  at  least  one  land-grant  college  in  each 
State  by  granting  to  the  State  30,000 
acres  of  land  or  its  equivalent  in  scrip 
for  each  of  its  Congressmen.  The  land 
or  scrip  was  sold  to  provide 'a  perma- 
nent endowment  for  the  colleges  estab- 
lished. 

The  institutions  thus  established  were 
to  "promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  Industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 
In  the  years  that  followed  they  helped 
to  eliminate  the  concept  of  a  narrow  pro- 
gram of  classical  studies  which,  cast  in 
Europe,  still  beset  American  education  in 
1862. 

Eventually,  68  institutions  were  estab- 
lished under  this  program.  Oklahoma  is 
one  of  the  few  States  to  have  two — Okla- 
homa State  University  at  Stillwater,  and 
Langston  University  at  Langston,  both 
located  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  lepresent. 

Oklahoma  received  350,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  program,  and  they  were  sold 
for  $835,637.  Most  of  the  lands  involved 
were  in  the  northwestern  counties  of  the 
State  and  the  Panhandle. 

Oklahoma  State  University,  which  was 
Oklahoma  A.  ft  M.  College  imtil  1957. 
was  authorized  by  an  act  that  took  effect 
on  Christmas  Day,  1890,  in  only  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Oklahoma  Territory.  The 
people  of  Stillwater  donated  the  200 
acres  for  the  territorial  farm  as  required 
by  the  enabling  act.  When  classes  were 
opened  in  1891  there  were  45  students. 
Now,  70  years  later,  there  are  more  than 
10,500  on  the  main  cajnpus.  Another 
1.500  are  being  trained  at  Okmulgee 
Tech. 

The  campus  now  contains  40  buildings 
valued  at  some  $50  million,  and  adjoin- 
ing It  are  the  1,420  acres  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  University  farms.  The  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  structures  has  been 
developed  in  a  single  plan  inspired  by 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  distin- 
guished president  of  the  institution  for 
more  than  20  years.  It  was  Dr.  Bennett 
who  established  President  Truman's 
point  4  program  and  pointed  the  way 
for  the  more  constructive  features  of  our 
foreign  aid  system. 

His  successor.  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Willham. 
has  guided  the  university  through  the 
expsmsion  of  the  last  decade.  The  swift 
growth  of  the  educational  system  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  Oklahoma 
State  University  awarded  some  19,000 
degrees  in  the  decade  1950-60.  while  in 


the  previous  60  years  of  its  existence  the 
total  nxm:it>er  awarded  wbs  only  slightly 
larger — 23,000.  This  recent  upsurge  in 
tlie  development  of  the  university,  as 
Dr.  Willham  has  described  It,  indicates 
what  lies  ahead. 

Oklahoma  State  today  is  organized 
into  six  undergraduate  divisions — agri- 
culture, arts  and  sciences,  business,  edu- 
cation, engineering,  and  home  econom- 
ics. In  addition  are  the  graduate  school 
and  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Research  activities  are  carried  on  in 
three  great  agencies:  the  agricultural 
experiment  station,  the  engineering  re- 
search division,  and  the  research  foun- 
dation. The  laboratory  of  radioisotopes 
and  radiations  is  a  cooperating  group 
for  peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy. 

The  experiment  station  finds  more 
than  100  scientists  and  alx>ut  60  grad- 
uate students  annually  engaged  in  300 
active  experimental  projects,  some  of 
them  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Sixteen  spe- 
cial stations  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
six  of  them  operated  jointly  with  USD  A, 
contribute  to  the  work. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  ex- 
periment station  are  many  original  con- 
tributions. It  has  developed  meUiods  of 
using  Oklahoma  feeds  to  produce  high- 
quality  meat  animals.  It  has  Invented 
a  brush-type  cotton  plant  stripper,  and 
its  discovery  that  cottonseed  meal  is  not 
p>oisonous  to  livestock  enable  the  feed- 
ing of  the  meal  to  livestock  in  imlimited 
quantities. 

The  engineering  research  division  con- 
ducts sponsored  projects  for  private  in- 
dustry, the  State  and  Federal  Odv- 
emments.  Its  engineers  discovered  a 
method  of  tracking  tornadoes,  invented 
the  parking  meter,  and  also  compounded 
the  formula  used  In  asphaltic  concrete 
pavements. 

•Rie  research  foundation  conducts 
projects  in  areas  not  covered  by  the 
other  two  research  agencies.  Some  100 
faculty  menxbers  and  graduate  studies 
are  active  in  this  research  annually. 

Through  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  Oklahoma  State  University 
reaches  all  of  the  77  counties  of  Okla- 
homa with  the  latest  information  on 
better  farming  and  homemaking  prac- 
tices. Its  4-H  program,  with  aimual 
membership  of  75,000  boys  and  girls,  is 
a  guidepost  for  helping  to  develop  re- 
sponsible citizens. 

This  year  the  overall  budget  for  Okla- 
homa State  University  exceeds  $20  mil- 
lion. The  sources  of  revenue  are  general 
revenue  funds  of  the  State;  Federal  ap- 
propriations, especially  for  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  and  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  and  student 
fees,  contracts,  gifts  and  loans. 

Oklahoma  State  works  overseas 
through  the  agricultural  education  pro- 
gram it  is  carrying  on  at  the  Invitation 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  that  of 
Ethiopia  in  east  Africa  and  through  its 
home  economics  and  technical  educa- 
tion institutes  in  Pakistan. 

Langston  University,  whose  new  presi- 
dent, Dr.  William  H.  Hale,  is  in  his  sec- 
ond year  of  service,  has  a  history  of 
service  dating  back  to  1897.   Events  there 
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have  been  ably  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Defender  April  14 : 
Langston  Univkesttt  Becinninc  New  Era 

Langston  University  has  begun  a  new  era 
of  service  under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  its 
10th  president.  Dr.  William  H.  Hale,  the  first 
alumnus  to  serve  in  this  position.  Dt.  Hale 
succeeded  Dr.  O.  L.  Harrison  who  had  served 
the  Institution  &a  president  for  20  years  when 
he  retired  Augxist  31,  1960. 

The  institution  was  established  March  12, 
1897.  by  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Council  of 
Oklahoma  as  one  of  the  State's  land-grant 
Institutions.  It  is  10  years  older  than  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  was  named  for  John 
Mercer  Langston,  an  outstanding  Negro  of 
the  19th  century  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  was  first  dean  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Langston  University  Is  a  member  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  system  of  higher  education, 
1  of  the  18  institutions  of  higher  education 
supported  by  the  State  and  is  opened  to 
all  qualified  students.  Langston  is  accred- 
ited by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges and  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Teacher  Education. 

"The  institution  is  organized  into  five  ma- 
jor divisions,  each  of  which  confers  the  bach- 
elor's degree:  namely,  agriculture,  arts  and 
sciences,  education,  home  economics,  and 
mechanical  arts. 

A  communications  laboratory  for  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  was  set  up  this 
year,  representing  the  newest  Innovation  in 
the  teaching  of  languages.  Recognizing  the 
major  Importance  of  reading  ability  to  suc- 
cess in  college,  the  institution  has  also  set  up 
.this  year  a  development  reading  laboratory 
with  modern  equipment  and  staff  with  a 
view  toward  rapidly  raising  the  reading  levels 
of  studenta  who  can  benefit  from  thli  type 
of  service. 

The  tnatltutlon  U  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  8t4\t«  for  the  exchange  of  for* 
elgn  studenu  and  recently  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  State'e  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  partlolp>at«  In 
the  training  program  for  foreign  etudenta, 
At  preeent  the  Langston  University  student 
body  Includes  students  from  over  ao  Statee 
and  a  foreign  countries. 

Slnoe  the  institution  wm  founded,  It  has 
oonfUTtd  bachelor  degreee  on  more  than 
S.500  students.  In  addition,  more  than  S.700 
persons  have  completed  terminal  trade 
ooureee  offered  by  the  university. 

Many  of  the  institution's  graduates  and 
former  etudenta  are  outstanding  leaders  in 
vartoua  fields  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
university  haa  a  unique  dtatlnctlon  of  pro- 
vldlng  prealdenta  of  two  land-grant  collegee; 
Dr  John  T.  WUllama,  of  Maryland  SUU  Col- 
lege, and  Dr.  William  H.  Hale,  of  Langeton 
Unlveralty. 

Oklahoma  State  and  its  neighbor, 
Langston,  typify  the  Nation's  land-grant 
universities  today.  Numbering  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  they  care  for  20  percent  of  the 
undergraduate  students.  They  train  al- 
most one-half  of  the  Regular  and  Re- 
serve officers  under  the  ROTC  program. 

Dr.  Allen  Nevins,  famed  historian,  has 
well  put  the  functions  of  these  institu- 
tions for  the  future  of  our  democracy : 

They  have  a  prime  function,  that  Is,  In 
contributing  to  equality  of  opportunity,  giv- 
ing every  ambitious  person,  young  or  old,  rich 
or  poor,  well  trained  or  111  trained,  a  chance 
adapted  to  his  gifts;  helping  people  move 
freely  from  position  to  position,  from  rank 
to  rank. 


As  Dr.  Willham  has  put  it: 

Education  is  our  primary  aim.  experience  Is 
our  example,  and  change  is  our  continuing 
challenge. 

By  meeting  it,  the  land-grant  insti- 
tutions will  fulfill  the  ideals  of  JefTerson 
as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  C.  C.  Blatchly 
in  1822,  as  true  now  as  ever: 

I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  educa- 
tion as  the  resource  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
ameliorating  the  condition,  promoting  the 
virtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness  of  man. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  Act.  In  1889.  when 
South  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  the  enabling  act  provided  120,- 
000  acres  of  land  for  the  support  and 
use  of  the  agricultural  college  which  had 
been  established  at  Brookings,  Dakota 
Territory.  1881.  Thus  it  was  through  the 
provisions  of  the  act  which  we  are  com- 
memorating today  that  my  alma  mater. 
South  Dakota  State  College,  was  assured 
of  a  secure  future  and  continued  ex- 
istence. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  proud  of  the 
contributions  through  research  and 
study  wliich  our  land-grant  college  has 
made  to  agricultui-e  and  to  an  improved 
way  of  life  for  millions  of  Americans. 
We  are  pleased  to  Join  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
act  vk  hlch  made  it  all  possible— the  Mor- 
riU  Land -Grant  Act  of  1862. 

HIGHXR     EDUCATION      COMES     TO     THE      DAKOTA 
aETTLXa—THX    MORRILL  LAND-GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1862,  South 
Dakota  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
Union.  It  had  Juat  become  a  territory- 
Dakota  Territory — with  Yankton,  a 
ti-adlng  poet  on  the  Missouri  River,  as  its 
first  capital.  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  Just  sent  the  first  Territorial 
Governor  west  to  the  settlers  gathertuu 
along  the  Missouri.  James,  and  Big 
Sioux  Rivers,  The  vast  grasslands  were 
still  Uie  domain  of  the  Stoux  Indian 
tribes  and  the  herds  of  buffalo,  antelope 
and  other  wild  game  still  roamed  at  will 
over  the  virgin  lands. 

It  would  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Dakota  Territory  would  stand  on  its  own. 
For  many  years  it  would  remain  as  the 
last  great  American  frontier.  The  war 
in  the  East,  which  would  continue  to 
divide  the  Nation  for  3  more  years, 
had  slowed  the  westward  expansion. 
The  country's  young  men  were  being 
called  to  the  colors.  Before  the  great 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South 
had  broken  over  the  Nation,  many  fami- 
lies had  gone  west,  but  they  had  stopped 
in  the  still  sparsely  populated  lands  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  fearful  of  ventur- 
ing farther  into  the  wild  savage  country 
which  stretched  between  them  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

It  was  these  first  settlers — these  brave 
people  who  had  pushed  west  into  the 
fertile  fields  of  Iowa — who  were  destined 
to  play  an  important  role  in  securing  a 
great  blessing  for  the  future  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

These  people  had  surged  west  In  the 
hope  for  a  fulfillment  of  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  children.  Part 
of  this  great  dream  encompassed  a  new 
kind  of  education. 


A    NEW    KIND   or   EDUCATION 


In  the  East,  education  was  restricted 
to  those  few  who  were  privileged  by 
birth,  by  social  status,  or  by  wealth.  The 
pioneer  on  the  western  plains  wanted 
schools  for  his  sons  and  daughters  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  and  with  an  emphasis 
on  research  and  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  set- 
tlers wanted  instruction  in  those  fields 
which  would  increase  the  blessings  of 
their  way  of  life — the  rural  life  of  the 
farmer. 

These  brave,  hardy  people  were  faced 
with  a  problem.  How  could  they  manage 
to  establish  inexpensive  popular  higher 
education?  The  Nation  was  still  in  the 
process  of  settling  the  frontier.  Vast 
regions  of  the  country's  heartland  were 
still  unsettled.  The  new  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, where  the  thick  buffalo  grass  of 
the  prairie  had  just  fallen  to  the  sweep  of 
the  scythe  and  where  the  virgin  lands 
had  just  felt  the  bite  of  the  plow,  were 
short  of  the  needed  resources  to  create 
their  own  systems  of  higher  education. 

SENATOR     MORRILL'S     IDEA 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Vermont  man.  Senator 
Justin  Smith  Morrill,  had  an  idea 
which  would  help  the  people  establish 
the  needed  facilities  and  do  it  cheaply. 
It  was  true  that  the  new  Sutes  and 
territories  were  poor  in  resources,  but 
the  Nation  was  not.  The  vast  public 
lands  were  a  fabulous  resource  of  great 
potential  value.  Senator  Morrill's  idea 
was  to  sell  portions  of  the  federally 
owned  land  and  use  the  proceeds  for 
the  perpetual  endow^nent  In  each  State 
of  at  least  one  college  whose  main  aim 
would  be.  without  excluding  other  scion - 
tifio  and  classical  studies,  rjid  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branchcn 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may 
prescribe.  In  oi-der  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life. 

Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  each 
State  would  receive  a  grant  of  Federal 
land  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  30.000 
acres  for  each  Member  of  Congress.  The 
income  from  the  sale  of  the  land  wa.s 
intended  to  provide  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  continued  support  of  the  college. 
Senator  Morrill's  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  July  2.  1862, 

A    FREKIDRNT'S    fAlTM 

When  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act, 
our  Nation  was  embarked  on  a  new 
course — that  of  preserving  Uie  Union. 
Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  his  faith  in 
a  nation  when  he  signed  the  Morrill  Act. 
Those  days  were  the  darkest  in  the 
country's  history,  and  though  the  coun- 
try was  locked  in  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle. President  Lincoln  knew  that  the 
present  could  not  exclude  the  future. 
The  day  would  come  when  the  North  and 
South  would  again  join  together  and 
the  boys  would  be  marching  home  from 
the  bloody  battlefields  at  Manassas,  at 
Shiloh  and  at  Gettysburg.  Many  would 
not  return  and  for  those  who  staye<i  be- 
hind, the  Nation  would  mourn.    But  for 
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those  who  did  return,  a  new  life  would 
have  to  be  made.  A  new  life  could  be 
made  in  the  West — for  both  the  south- 
ern boy  and  the  New  England  Yankee. 
The  virgin  lands  of  Dakota  Territory 
were  open.  The  Homestead  Act  had  be- 
come law  on  May  30.  1862.  Pioneer 
farmers  and  stoclonen  were  given  free 
land  under  this  act.  What  was  to  pre- 
vent the  young  Civil  War  veteran  from 
going  West  to  start  anew  on  the  rich 
lands  of  the  prairies? 

nrOlAMS   BLOW  szttlekb  ^ 

For  a  while  the  Indian  Americans 
slowed  the  migration  into  their  Dakota 
homeland.  The  Homestead  Act  was  the 
warning  signal  for  the  end  of  a  way  of 
life  of  the  Sioux  Nation.  No  longer  could 
they  hunt  the  precious  buffalo  in  peace. 

The  white  settlers  were  killing  the  ani- 
mals faster  than  they  could  reproduce. 
The  Indian's  staple  of  life  was  disap- 
pearing from  the  prairie. 

The  increased  settlement  initiated  the 
war  of  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  1862.  A 
council  at  old  Port  Sully  on  the  Missouri 
River  ended  it  3  years  later.  But  soon 
hostilities  were  renewed  in  the  Red  Cloud 
War.  In  1863  the  Sioux  tribes  won  by 
treaty  the  right  to  the  lands  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  as  a  permanent  hunting 
grounds.  This  would  be  changed  in  1876 
with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black 
Hills. 

In  the  meantime  the  fertile  river  val- 
leys between  the  Minnesota  River  and 
the  Missouri  were  filling  with  settlers. 
In  1871  the  first  railroad  reached  the 
Territory  and  with  it  came  an  incrct^sed 
flux  of  settlers  and  the  means  of  easy 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  East. 

The  now  succes-sful  settlers  and  farm- 
ers were  beginning  to  experience  the 
tame  aspirations  as  the  Iowa  settlers  of 
an  earlier  decade.  But  now  the  means 
to  Injnjrf  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  sons 
and  dauRhters  of  tht, Territorial  settlers 
was  aTaUable.  || 

TKS  AOaXCULTtiRAl  CClU.aOS  AT  uooKmos 

The  Territorial  legislature  approved 
an  act  on  February  21.  1881,  providing 
that  an  agricultural  college  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Dakota  be  eatabllslied  at  Brook- 
ings, provided  that  a  tract  of  land  not 
less  than  80  acres  be  wcured  and  donated 
to  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

The  Enabling  Act,  admitting  South 
Dakota  to  the  Union,  was  approved  on 
February  22.  1889.  and  provided  120,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  granted  for  the  use 
and  support  of  the  agricultural  college, 
in  accordance  with  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act. 

On  June  1  of  this  centennial  year  of 
the  Morrill  Land -Grant  Act,  a  new 
Northern  Grain  Insects  Research  Lab- 
oratory was  dedicated  at  Brookings, 
8.  Dak.  This  laboratory  is  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  college  and  will  give  the 
school  facilities  which  will  enable  chem- 
ists and  entomologists  to  actively  pursue 
the  search  for  better  and  safer  materials 
against  which  insects  cazmot  build  a 
resistance.  The  new  facilities  at  South 
Dakota  State  will  add  new  discoveries  to 
the  long  list  of  research  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  experiment  stations. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  which  the  land-grant 


colleges  have  made  to  a^culture  and 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  South 
Dakota  has  been  an  active  supporter  of 
Improved  adult  education  as  first  con- 
ceived by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  are  pleased  to 
share  in  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act. 
Mr.  POPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ext^xl  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virglna? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act  by  President  Lincoln  and  the  subse- 
quent establishment  of  a  system  of  land- 
grant  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  particularly  significant 
anniversary  on  the  campus  of  Virginia's 
Land-Grant  College  which  this  year  cele- 
brates its  90th  year  of  operation. 

At  Blacksburg.  Va.,  near  this  very 
hovu:,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute's 
11th  president  assumes  his  new  duties. 
After  15  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
college,  the  State  and  the  Nation.  Dr. 
Walter  S.  Newman  Is  retiring  and  today, 
Dr.  T.  Marshall  Hahn  moves  Into  the 
ofBce  which  Dr.  Newman  has  occupied 
for  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

Since  1872  when  Virginia  Tech  was 
established,  the  eiu-ollment  has  grown 
from  132  students  in  Its  first  year  to  5.300 
students  In  1961.  The  college  has  con- 
ferred 19,500  undergraduate  degrees  and 
2,800  graduate  degrees— more  than  half 
of  them  under  Dr.  Newman's  adminls- 
tratloa  From  4  professors  in  1872.  the 
VPI  staff  has  grown  to  2  000  of  the  most 
hltihly  qualified  instructors,  professors, 
researchists  and  extension  workers  In  the 
country.  The  woman's  division  of  VPI — 
Radford  College— has  more  than  1.600 
students  on  Its  campus  today. 

Dr.  Hahn  today  assumes  the  presidency 
of  a  Virginia  school  In  every  mdm  of 
the  word.  Four  out  of  five  students  at 
VPI  are  Vlrpinlans  and  three  of  every 
four  graduates  remain  In  Virginia, 
These  young  men  and  women  have  their 
eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  future  of  the 
State,  the  South,  the  Nation.  Thus, 
even  as  wc  laud  this  fine  Virginia  insti- 
tution, no  fair  man  can  help  but  recog- 
nise the  tremendous  contributions  Vir- 
ginia Tech  has  made  and  is  making  to 
the  Nation. 

VPI's  contributions  arc  not  confined 
to  the  campuses  at  Blacksburg  and  Rad- 
ford. Throughout  Virginia,  exteiislon 
personnel  and  others  conduct  special 
classes  and  panels.  They  go  to  farms 
and  factories  to  test  research  results. 
They  advise,  instruct  and  guide  and  they 
carry  back  to  the  campuses  the  problems 
which  have  beset  their  fellow  citzens. 

On  this  100th  anniversary  of  the  Land 
Grant  Act  and  the  90th  year  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  it  is  hail  and 
farewell.  Farewell  to  Dr.  Walter  New- 
man whose  contributions  to  education 
are  manifold  and  whose  mark  on  the 
progress  of  VPI  can  never  be  erased. 
And  hail  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hahn  who.  in 
the  coining  years,  has  been  oommissioned 


to  guide  VPI  as  it  assiuies  its  place  as 
the  most  outstanding  land-grant  college 
in  these  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
2,  1862 — 100  years  ago  today — President 
Lincoln  signed  into  law  the  act  of  Con- 
gress establishing  the  land-grant  college 
system  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land. 

I  salute  the  land-grant  college  system 
on  this  its  centennial. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  each  one  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  look  now  with  pride 
back  across  a  century  at  the  great  edu- 
cational revolution,  represented  by  this 
act  of  the  Congress  in  1862,  and  to  note 
the  progress  that  this  revolution  in 
teaching  and  learning  has  brought  to 
our  several  States  and  to  our  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  we 
are  marking  a  dual  celebration  this  year. 
We  are  active  in  observing  the  land- 
grant  centennial,  but  we  are  also  mark- 
ing the  diamond  jubilee  of  our  own 
land-grant  college  —  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  Raleigh,  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. 

On  March  7,  1887,  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  created  a  new  college 
in  our  State.  This  in  itself  might  not 
seem  remarkable  today,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
time,  such  a  step  was  indeed  a  serious 
«ie.  Our  State  had  previously  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  Land-Grant  Act 
and  had  installed  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  courses  in  practical  agri- 
culture and  mechanics.  The  university, 
as  you  know,  is  the  oldest  State-sup- 
ported institution  of  higher  learning  In 
our  country,  harlng  opened  its  doors  in 
1795. 

But  our  State,  as  was  all  the  South- 
land, was  recovering  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  our  tragic  conflict.  And  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  support  for  these 
new  programs  at  the  university  was  In- 
•ufRoient  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  the  time. 

Thus  It  was  that  a  hardy  band  of  lead- 
ers worked  diligently  and  suooessfully  to 
establish  an  institution,  separate  from 
the  university,  which  would  concentrate 
Its  full  energies  in  developing,  as  the 
Land -Grant  Act  specified,  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  realized, 
and  then  brought  our  people  and  their 
representatives  in  the  general  awewbly 
to  reallae.  that  our  SUte's  prosperity  and 
welfare  no  longer  could  depend  on  the 
methods  of  the  past.  We  needed,  and 
needed  desperately,  the  trained  agri- 
culturist and  the  competent  engineer 
if  our  State  were  to  have  the  growth  ao 
necessary  in  that  postwar  era. 

A  centennial  and  a  diamond  Jubilee 
seem  far  away  to  those  of  us  who  have 
reached  our  maturity  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Yet  this  75  years  Just  spans  the  life- 
time of  two  men — Mr.  Sam  Young,  of 
Raleigh,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mathews,  of 
Goldsboro — members  of  the  first  gradu- 
ating class  of  this  new  institution  we 
created.  That  they  are  alive  and  active 
today  is  witness  enough  to  this  short 
span  of  passing  years. 

The  past  century  has  brought  our  Na- 
tion to  a  new  place  of  eminence  and 
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leadership  in  the  affairs  of  men  through- 
out the  world.  It  has  brought  both 
opportunity  and  challenge.  But  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  had  we  not  experi- 
enced this  century  of  revolution  in  our 
higher  educational  system,  we  could  not 
stand  today  preeminent  among  the  coun- 
cils of  the  free  world.  This  system  has 
produced  for  us  the  trained  scientists, 
the  engineers  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
plex age  in  which  we  now  hve. 

As  conscious  as  I  am  of  these  con- 
tributions, I  am  even  more  aware  of 
the  contributions  made  to  our  country 
by  the  trained  scientists  of  agriculture 
who  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  feed 
and  clothe  ourselves  abundantly.  As 
concerned  as  you  know  I  am  with  the 
complex  problems  of  modern  agricul- 
ture. I  cannot  help  but  wonder  on  the 
occasion  of  this  centennial  celebration 
if  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us  to 
be  the  envy  of  the  world  if  we  had  not 
had  for  this  past  100  years  a  dedicated 
group  of  men  and  women  who  have  la- 
bored to  improve  the  quality  of  our  prod- 
uce and  livestock,  the  yields  of  our  fields 
and  vineyards,  and  the  ability  of  our 
farmers  to  become  the  efBcient  producers 
necessary  to  undergird  the  high  stand- 
ards we  have  accepted  for  ovu*  society 
in  personal  service,  technology,  and  the 
very  variety  of  foods  we  eat. 

In  my  own  State,  our  land-grant  insti- 
tutions reach  out  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  our  mountain  glens  and  to  the  wind- 
tossed  sands  of  the  seashore. 

We  have  seen  North  Carolina  State 
College  grow  from  a  str\iggling  infant 
on  an  inadequate  budget  to  one  of  the 
finest  centers  of  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  in  the  entire  Nation. 

Today  on  the  campus  of  this  institu- 
tion stands  the  first  nuclear  reactor  to 
be  erected  outside  the  confines  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  To  me  it 
is  a  symbol.  It  is  a  symbol  of  peace. 
For  as  the  revolutionary  educational 
concepts  embodied  in  the  land-grant 
legislation  came  from  a  period  of  war 
and  crisis,  so  do  I  believe  that  from  war- 
time atomic  destruction  can  come  the 
seeds  of  growth  necessary  for  the  future 
development  of  our  country  and  the  en- 
tire world. 

North  Carolina  State  College  is  work- 
ing to  proqiote  a  better  world. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  had 
with  the  college  for  a  number  of  years 
contracts  for  assistance  in  the  fields  of 
both  agriculture  and  textiles.  The 
knowledge  and  experience  of  our  land- 
grant  scientists  are  being  shared  today 
so  that  man.  in  whatever  condition  of 
life  he  might  find  himself,  will  have  hope 
of  a  better  future  before  him. 

Hundreds  of  foreign  students  are  en- 
rolled at  North  Carolina  State  College. 
Through  these  young  men  and  women, 
we  have  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  work 
for  a  better  future  for  us  all.  So  we 
must  indeed  say  that  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions of  our  country  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  total  resources  for  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

What  this  college  has  meant  to  our 
State  is  indeed  difficult  to  measure.  Its 
engineers,  architects,  textile  specialists, 
foresters,  chemists,  teachers,  and  indeed 
its  tigriculturists  daily  enrich  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  our  people. 


The  savings  to  our  agricultural  com- 
munity made  possible  by  the  research 
work  at  the  college  have  more  than 
repaid  the  cost.  Operating  this  year  on 
a  research  budget  in  excess  of  $5  million, 
scientists  in  all  fields  are  exploring  for 
new  knowledge,  new  knowledge  which 
might  well  change  the  course  of  ovu: 
world. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  100  years  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by 
North  Carolina  State  College  in  its  75 
years  that  I  can  only  feel  confident  that 
this  great  revolution  in  higher  education, 
guided  by  such  young  leaders  as  our 
chancellor,  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  who  is 
this  year  serving  as  president  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  & 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  will  be  even  more 
productive  of  constructive  contributions 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  other 
colleagues  in  hailing  this  significant 
100th  anniversary. 

The  great  achievements  In  education 
which  are  the  harvest  of  the  Morrill  Act 
are  an  enduring  monument  to  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  Vermont's  Senator 
Justin  Morrill  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Congress  a  century  ago. 

These  achievements  are  also  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  pride  and  progress  in 
the  States  wherein  the  land-grant  Insti- 
tutions are  located,  and  every  Okla- 
homan  is  justifiably  proud  of  Oklahoma 
State  University,  Langston  University, 
and  Oklahoma  State  Tech  in  Okmulgee. 
Because  the  Okmulgee  school  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  because  Its  educational  role  Is 
highly  sjjecialized  and  almost  unique  In 
the  Southwest,  it  has  been  a  major  In- 
terest of  Oklahoma's  Second  District 
Congressman  for  many  years. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Oklahoma  State 
Tech  leads  the  entire  Nation  in  its  field — 
the  provision  of  technical  and  trade 
training  opportunities  for  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  previous  education. 

Several  other  features  of  Oklahoma 
State  Tech  are  worthy  of  mention,  and 
account  in  part  for  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  the  Institution: 

First,  Tech  students  learn  by  actually 
performing  the  skills  required  on  the 
job. 

Second,  Instruction  must  have  suc- 
cessful Industrial  experience. 

Third,  the  school  oF>erates  the  year 
around  with  a  trisemester  plan  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  intensified  training 
makes  possible  completion  of  course 
work  In  2  years  or  less — substantially 
less  in  some  fields. 

Fourth,  course  changes  are  made  to 
meet  the  demands  of  industry,  and  in- 
dustrial advisory  committees  meet  regu- 
larly on  the  campus  to  offer  technical 
advice  and  assistance. 

Finally,  instructors  In  the  shops  teach 
40  hours  a  week,  and  assist  the  school's 
able  director,  L.  K.  Covelle,  in  one  of 
the  finest  job  placement  programs  for 
graduates  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Oklahoma  Tech  has  not  only  been  a 
national  leader  in  veterans'  training  pro- 
grams and  the  adult  Indian  vocational 
training  program,  but  has  also  done  one 


of  the  Nation's  finest  jobs  in  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

More  than  1,500  severely  handicapped 
persons  have  been  trained  for  productive 
jobs  at  the  Okmulgee  school,  and  now 
hold  jobs  In  new  occupations  as  a  result 
of  their  training. 

The  range  of  training  opportunity  Is 
evidence  by  Dr.  Oliver  WiUhams  recent 
reE>ort  as  president  of  the  parent  institu- 
tion, Oklahoma  State  University  at  Still- 
water, in  which  r>r.  Willham  pointed  to 
a  total  of  35  trades  now  being  taught  at 
Okmulgee. 

These  trades  range  from  small  engine 
repair  to  domestic  refrigeration,  from 
basic  carpentry  to  office  machine  opera- 
tion, from  lithography  to  dry  cleaning, 
from  retailing  to  automotive  preventive 
maintenance — and  a  host  of  other  trades. 
Almost  one-fourth  of  Tech's  graduates 
have  been  men  and  women  who  did  not 
complete  high  school  and  were  Ineligible 
to  enter  most  colleges  and  universities. 
Yet  the  record  Indicates  that  more 
than  42  percent  of  these  graduates  are 
now  earning  In  excess  of  $450  a  month, 
after  completion  of  Tech's  training  pro- 
gram. 

With  a  growing  national  demand  for 
skilled  technicians  and  workmen  In 
American  Industry,  and  In  every  com- 
munity, the  future  role  of  Okmulgee 
Tech  Is  assured. 

Under  the  dedicated  leadership  of 
Director  Covelle.  and  with  an  equally 
dedicated  and  able  faculty  and  staff. 
Oklahoma  Tech  will  continue  to  lead 
America  in  its  vocational  and  trade 
training  field. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
100  years  ago  today  President  Lincoln 
signed  into  law  a  measure  that  revolu- 
tionized higher  education.  I  refer  to  the 
land-grant  or  so-called  Morrill  Act. 
which,  in  effect,  placed  higher  education 
within  reach  of  all  Americans.  It  re- 
moved the  classical  studies  from  the  edu- 
cational cloisters  and  provided  a  means 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  land  and  the 
buildings  and  the  courses  to  help  train 
a  pioneer  people  to  tame,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  the  rich  soil  and  resources  of  our 
great  land.  The  act  Is  a  protest  against 
the  limitations  of  courses  and  restrictive 
student  enrollment  provisions  of  the 
classical  universities. 

The  Morrill  Act  Is  an  education  of 
an  open-door  policy  in  higher  education, 
regardless  of  the  student's  occupational, 
economic,  or  social  status.  Teaching 
and  even  research  no  longer  found  Itself 
limited  to  the  campus.  Land-grant  rep- 
resentatives now  go  to  town,  farm, 
school,  and  factory  as  part  of  their  Jobs. 
I  think  this  centennial  observance  is 
particularly  notable  at  a  time  when  we 
in  the  Congress  are  today  wrestling  with 
legislative  proposals  to  help  our  schools 
and  colleges,  facing  classroom  shortages 
and  rising  enrollments,  to  meet  the  new. 
revolutionary  challenges  of  a  new  pio- 
neer age — that  of  space  and  of  science 
and  of  International  relations.  We 
might  well  adopt  the  motto  that  the 
Congress  of  100  years  ago  adopted  in 
passing  the  Morrill  Act:  "New  Occasions 
Teach  New  Duties." 

The  Morrill  Act  offered  to  each  State 
30.000  acres  of  nonmlneral  Federal  land 
or  land  scrip  for  each  of  Its  Members  of 
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Congress  to  be  sold  to  endow  at  least  one 
college  In  the  State.  Today,  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  have  land-grant  Institu- 
tions. There  are  68  In  all.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago,  1  In  every  1,500  young 
Americans  went  to  college;  today,  1  In 
3  attends.  The  land-grant  college  in- 
stitutions number  less  than  4  percent  of 
the  colleges  in  the  United  States;  they 
enroll  however  about  20  percent  of  the 
undergraduate  students  and  grant  al- 
most 40  percent  of  all  doctoral  degrees 
In  every  field  of  study.  Many  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  are 
graduates. 

This  fall  in  my  home  State,  Oregon 
State  University  will  start  Its  95th  year. 
The  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon  es- 
tablished Oregon  State  University,  then 
named  Corvallls  College,  as  the  land- 
grant  college.  A  total  of  90,000  acres  of 
land  In  Lake  and  Klamath  Counties  were 
allocated  to  Oregon  under  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act.  Sale  of  these  land  grants 
netted  the  Oregon  State  University  about 
$214,000.  Today,  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity receives  $6,000  a  year  In  Interest 
from  this  fund,  which.  I  am  told  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  annual  average  salary 
of  1  of  the  600  faculty  members  at  Ore- 
gon State  University. 

Oregonlans  have  proudly  watched 
while  their  land-grantcoUege  has  grown 
in  the  last  80  years  from  some  6  build- 
ings and  a  few  hundred  students  to  a 
plant  valued  at  $55  million,  some  70  ma- 
jor buildings,  and  an  enrollment  of  al- 
most 10,000  students  drawn  from  every 
county  in  Oregon,  41  other  States,  and 
39  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1961-62,  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  other  67  land-grant  Institutions  are 
celebrating  the  centeiuilal  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act.  The  following  back- 
ground was  provided  by  President  Novice 
G.  Pawcett: 

Backcbound  or  Land-Grant  Act 

I.    THK  LAND-GKANT  COLLEGES  AKK  BORN 

A  century  ago.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
ClvU  War,  a  new  type  of  higher  education — 
education  for  the  maMes — was  born  In  thla 
'  country.  This  came  about  when,  on  July 
a,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill 
Act  which  provided  for  grants  of  land  to  the 
States  In  proportion  to  population. 

Prom  the  sale  of  this  land  the  States  were 
to  create  colleges  whose  leading  object  was  to 
be  the  teaching  of  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  In  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes  In  the  several  pursulU  and  professions 
of  life. 

Scientific  and  classical  studies  were  not  ex- 
cluded, and  provision  for  training  In  military 
Uctlcs  was  required,  otherwise  each  State 
was  free  to  write  Its  own  charter  for  one  or 
more  such  colleges  as  Its  legislature  might 
decide.  These  new  colleges  came  to  be 
known  as  land-grant  Institutions.  Today 
68  of  them  are  serving  their  States,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world  In  an  astonishing 
variety  of  ways. 

Educational  revolution 

In  1861  the  opportunity  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  this  country  was  limited  chiefly 
to  the  privileged  few.  Their  college  educa- 
tion, moreover,  was  based  mainly  on  classical 
British  and  continent*!  models.  It  was  In- 
tended to  fit  students  principally  for  the 
learned  professions. 

Today,  thanks  largely  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  the  old  excluslve- 


ness  is  gone.  Higher  education  has  become 
more  broadly  practical  and  more  widely  avail- 
able. This  educational  revolution  was  as 
far  reaching  in  Its  effecta  aa  the  Indvistrlal 
and  eoonomlc  revolution  Itself. 

Why  "land  grant"? 
The  backers <«of  popular  higher  education 
understood  well  what  the  Nation  needed. 
The  question  was  how  It  could  be  managed. 
At  mldcentury  the  vast  region  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Pacific  slopes  was  largely 
unoccupied.  The  States  and  territories 
lacked  the  resources  to  create  their  own  sys- 
tems of  higher  education. 

The  Nation,  however,  had  a  resource  of 
great  potential  value  in  Its  public  lands. 
Put  part  of  that  wealth  to  the  service  of 
education,  the  reformers  argued,  and  learn- 
ing could  be  brought  to  the  industrial 
classes,  by  which  they  meant  nearly  every- 
one who  worked  for  a  living. 

The  plan  was  for  a  grant  of  Federal  land 
to  each  State,  30,000  acres  for  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  that  State.  This  land 
was  to  be  sold — the  going  price  was  then 
about  91.26  an  acre — with  the  Income  used 
to  endow  and  support  at  least  one  college 
In  each  State. 

The  Idea  attracted  many  supporters. 
Among  the  most  active  were  Jonathan  B. 
Turner,  of  Illinois,  and  Justin  S.  MorrlU,  of 
Vermont.  MorrlU.  who  served  nearly  50  years 
in  Congress,  led  the  fight  for  the  necessary 
Federal  legislation.  A  land-grant  college 
bin  was  passed  In  1859,  but  President 
Buchanan   vetoed  It. 

A  second  measure,  also  Introduced  by 
Morrill,  was  signed  into  law  by  President 
Lincoln.  This  was  more  than  5  years  after 
the  stniggle  for  adoption  of  the  plan  had 
begun.  Thus,  In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War, 
a  large  part  of  the  Nation's  wealth  was  al- 
lotted to  establish  and  maintain  these  new 
colleges. 

The  idea  in  action 
The  land-grant  colleges  became  far  differ- 
ent from  existing  colleges  and  universities. 
They  emphasized  professional  or  specialized 
education,  seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
people  Just  learning  how  to  apply  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  and  advancing  technology 
to  dally  life. 

This  practical  kind  of  education  was  the 
leading  object  set  forth  in  the  Morrill  Act. 
But  thanks  to  the  provision  for  the  teaching 
of  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  the 
values  in  traditional,  classical  education 
could  be  combined  with  a  curriculum  better 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing 
society. 

In  the  end,  37  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  were  founded  and  32  State 
or  territorial  universities  were  begun  or  ex- 
panded. By  1900  the  States  had  recognized 
their  obligation  to  help  support  these  col- 
leges. Today  Federal  funds  form  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  income  of  most  of  them. 

The  idea  today 

Although  these  institutions  number  fewer 
than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  colleges,  they 
enroll  about  20  percent  of  all  US.  undergrad- 
uate students  and  grant  nearly  40  percent 
of  all  doctoral  degrees. 

They  conceive  their  role  to  be  a  three- 
way  one:  to  conserve,  to  advance,  and  to 
transmit  knowledge.  In  this,  of  course,  they 
are  no  different  from  other  colleges,  public 
or  private.  What  sets  them  apart  is  how 
the  three  methods  of  serving  their  basic  aims 
are  woven  together: 

First  and  most  familiar  is  the  wide  variety 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  curriculumB. 
Over  the  years,  these  colleges  have  responded 
to  new  needs  by  expanding  their  offerings 
while  continually  insisting  upon  high  stand- 
ards. Thus  thousands  of  deserving  and 
qualified  students  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  useful  lives  In  the  newest  as 
well  as  the  oldest  fields  of  study  and  careers. 
The  Nation  has  benefited  Immensely  In  peace 


and  In  war  from  the  instruction  in  military 
science  required  in  these  colleges.  Histori- 
cally they  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Reserve  Officer  Corps  with  Its  ready  supply 
of  Junior  officers  for  the  armed  services. 

To  teaching  has  been  added  the  impor- 
tant concept  of  basic  and  applied  research 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  university's  work. 
The  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has 
made  life  in  America  as  well  as  in  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  richer,  healthier,  and  hap- 
pier. Among  the  results  of  research  have 
been  the  perfecting  of  new  crops,  the  first 
cyclotron,  the  discovery  of  streptomycin,  and 
countless  other  significant  advances  in 
human  knowledge. 

Finally  and  perhapw  most  distinctive  l3 
extension  work.  This  embraces  cooperative 
extension  In  agriculture  and  home  econom- 
ics In  association  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  general  extension  activi- 
ties— adult  education  courses,  radio  and  tel- 
evision programs,  conferences,  special  Insti- 
tutes— which  disseminate  knowledge  to  the 
entire  population. 

In  such  varied  ways,  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  strive  to  advance  the 
Idea  that  Inspired  their  founders — that  prac- 
tical and  liberal  education  shall  embrace 
all  knowledge  in  service  to  all  people. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Joined  hands  with  the  States  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  higher  education,  the 
land-grant  college  Idea  has  become  a  world- 
wide pattern.  Other  countries  have  copied 
the  American  design  of  democracy's  colleges 
to  meet  the  new  needs  of  their  lands  and 
times. 

n.    OHIO     AND     THX     MORKILL     ACT 

Ohio  was  slow  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  MorrUl  Act.  It  was  not  untU  11  years 
after  lu  passage  that  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  now  the  Ohio  State 
University,  opened  Its  doors. 

Ohio  began  action  to  implement  the  law 
In  1864.  But  It  was  another  6  years  from 
the  time  Ohio  accepted  the  offer  of  Congress 
untU  It  took  steps  to  organize  such  a  col- 
lege. Another  S  years  elapeed  before  the 
resulting  college  was  ready  to  open. 

Ohio  was  far  from  making  the  most  of  this 
educational  subsidy.  It  received  630,000 
acres  in  land  scrip,  an  amount  exceeded  only 
by  the  grants  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Yet  a  dozen  other  States  realized  greater  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  their  land  scrip  than 
Ohio.  Its  land  scrip  yielded  »340,906,  or  an 
average  of  54.1  cents  an  acre  as  against  the 
established  Government  price  of  $1.25  an 
acre. 

Ohio  settled  finally  upon  a  single  new  in- 
stitution as  the  beneficiary  of  the  Federal 
land  grant.  Until  this  decision  was  reached 
many  voices  advocated  a  variety  of  plans  to 
carry  out  the  option  set  forth  in  the  MorrlU 
Act.  Even  after  this  agreement  was  reached, 
opinion  was  divided  sharply  as  to  whether 
the  new  college  should  be  broad  or  narrow 
gage.  Happily  the  Issue  was  decided  on  the 
former  basis.  Another  question  concerned 
the  location  of  the  college  but  the  site  finally 
chosen  was  at  the  very  heart  of  the  State. 
Governor  Tod  takes  first  step 
Gov.  David  Tod  laid  the  offer  contained  In 
the  MorrlU  Act  before  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  in  November  1862.  He  outlined 
his  views  and  sought  the  opinion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  "as  to  the  propriety  of 
accepting  the  grant."  The  board  urged  the 
acceptance  of  the  land  grant  and  offered  to 
cooperate. 

Governors  Tod,  Brough,  Anderson,  Cox, 
and  Hayes  all  brought  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  board  of  agriculture, 
too,  memorialized  the  legislature  to  accept 
the  land  grant  and  favored  "the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  agricultural  and 
polytechnic  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  grant." 
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In  January  1864.  the  Agricultural  Conven- 
tion, ctMnpoaed  of  delegates  from  the  county 
agricultural  societies,  adopted  a  reertutlon 
"That  the  State  of  Ohio  ought  to  accept  the 
grant  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  as  soon  as  possible  "  On 
February  9.  1864,  the  General  Assembly  ac- 
cepted the  offer  contained  In  the  Morrill  Act. 

Two  Ideas  for  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  grant  emerged,  one  by  Governor 
Jc^n  Brough  In  his  annual  message  and  the 
other  by  School  Commissioner  B.  E.  White 
In  his  annual  report  of  1865.  To  Brough  It 
was  clear  that  the  Intent  of  the  Morrill  Act 
was  "to  Institute  a  new  and  distinct  species 
of  education;  one  not  heretofore  favored  or 
specifically  encouraged,  by  State  or  National 
aid."  He  was  eqxially  convinced  that  the 
grant  should  be  "applied  to  a  separate  Insti- 
tution." 

White  advocated  that  the  fund  be  divided 
for  the  "establishment  of  a  central  Institu- 
tion of  a  professional  character,  including 
a  school  of  military  tactics,  etc.,"  dealing 
largely  with  applied  science  and  to  a  large 
extent  experimental.  The  other  half  he  pro- 
posed to  divide  among  tbree  well-endowed 
eoUegM  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Prom 
the  beginning,  fortunately,  the  State  board 
ol  agriculture  advocated  a  single  "centrally 
located  institution,  supfXM-ted  from  an  un- 
divided fund." 

In  April  1865.  the  legislattire  took  steps 
to  dispose  of  the  land  scrip.  It  authorized 
the  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  treasurer 
to  advertise  for  proptosals  for  the  purchase 
of  the  scrip  at  not  less  than  80  cents  an 
acre  or  In  parcels  of  less  than  160  acres.  It 
also  set  up  a  commission  of  five  to  recom- 
mend a  location  for  "said  college  or  colleges." 
The  commissioners  were  instructed  to  con- 
sider "the  accessibility  of  such  location  to 
all  parts  of  the  State  •  *  •  the  Inducements 
which  may  be  offered  •  •  •  in  the  way  of 
donations  of  land,  buildings,  money,  or  other 
valuable  property,"  the  availability  of  the 
neeeasary  land  at  reasonable  expense  and 
any  other  pertinent  considerations. 

In  1865,  the  conunlssioners  received  var- 
ious proposals.  They  also  visited  varloiis 
places.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  first 
sales  of  the  land  scrip  for  1,1,380  acres  were 
reported  at  80  and  82  cents  an  acre. 

In  April  1866,  the  legislature  set  up  a  slx- 
member  board  of  trustees  to  receive  pro- 
posals and  to  report  to  the  next  session  "on 
their  opinion  for  locating  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college"  for  Ohio.  The 
trustees  were  authorized  also  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  donations  of  land,  buildings,  and 
money  In  trust  for  the  State.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  come  of  this. 

Another  act  gave  the  commissioners  greater 
power  and  discretion  In  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip.  The  floor  of  80  cents  an  acre  was 
removed  and  they  were  empowered  to  sell 
the  scrip  "at  the  best  price  they  can  obtain 
for  the  same."  More  liberal  terms  were  also 
authorized.  Under  this  Impetus  all  of  the 
land  scrip  was  disposed  of  by  November  1866, 
and  the  commissioners  so  reported  a  month 
later.  The  scrip  was  sold  to  36  persons,  but 
3  persons  bought  90  percent  of  It.  Most 
of  It  went  for  53,  55,  or  56  cents  an  acre. 

Many  aetk  to  benefit 

Meanwhile  the  Jockeying  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  land-grant  continued  In  the 
legislature.  In  1867  various  petitions  were 
presented  which  sought  a  division  of  the 
"agricultural  fund."  There  were  resolutions 
also  to  establish  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal professorships  in  existing  Ohio  colleges. 
Three  measures  were  introduced  to  establish 
an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  but 
all  failed.  In  March  1867,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  endorsed  a  Senate  bill,  for  a 
■Ingle  new  college  and  urged  its  passage. 
Since  no  action  resulted,  the  State  agricul- 
tural convention  in  January  1868,  again 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  "its  Judgment 
In  favor  of  one  college,  and  opposed  to  the 


division  of  funds"  and  Informed  the  legis- 
lature that  "the  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal Interest  of  Ohio  demanded  an  early 
settlement  of  these  questions." 

In  March  1868,  a  Joint  resolution  was 
adopted  which  recalled  that  the  time  for 
providing  for  a  land-grant  college  would  ex- 
pire July  a.  1872,  and  declared  "That  It  Is 
important  for  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  provide  for  one 
college  for  the  objects  and  purposes  afore- 
said." 

On  March  22,  1870,  the  die  was  finally  cast 
for  a  single  Institution  "to  be  styled  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. '  This 
marks  the  true  date  of  the  founding  of 
the  university.  By  this  law  the  college  was 
to  be  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  congres- 
sional district.  They  were  to  have  the  usual 
powers,  including  the  right  "to  elect  a  {M-esl- 
dent,  to  detcrmiue  the  number  of  {vofeasors 
and  tutors,  elect  the  same,  and  Ok  their 
salarieti,"  as  well  as  the  right  to  remove  any 
of  them  "whenever  the  interests  of  the  col- 
lege, in  their  Judgment,  shall  require."  They 
were  also  "to  fix  and  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  to  prescribe  the  extent  and 
charac'er  of  experiments  to  be  made."  The 
college  was  to  be  open  "to  all  persons  over 
14  years  of  age"  and  each  county  was  to  have 
"Its  Just  piroportion.  according  to  its  popula- 
Uon." 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  board  "to  perma- 
nently locate  said  agrlcultiu-al  and  mechani- 
cal college  upon  lands,  not  less  than  100 
acres,  which  in  their  Judgment  Is  best  suited 
to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  said  institu- 
tion, the  same  being  reasonably  central  In 
tbe  State,  and  accessible  by  railroad  from 
different  parts  thereof,  having  due  regard  to 
the  healthiness  of  location,  and  also  regard- 
ing the  best  Interests  of  the  college  in  the 
receipt  of  moneys,  lands,  or  other  property 
donated  to  said  college  by  any  county,  town, 
or  Individual,  in  consideration  of  the  loca- 
tion of  said  college  at  a  given  place." 

The  college  could  not  be  located  "until 
there  are  secured  thereto,  for  such  location, 
donations  in  money  or  unencumbered  lands 
at  their  cash  valuation,  whereon  the  college 
is  to  be  located,  or  In  both  money  and  such 
lands,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  flOO.OOO."  On 
April  18.  1870,  the  legislature  authorized  the 
counties  to  raise  money  to  obtain  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college.  It  was  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  measure  that  Franklin  County 
ultimately  obtained  It. 

The  new  board  of  trustees  was  called  to 
order  May  11,  1870.  by  Gov.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  who,  a  score  of  years  later,  was  to  be 
a  trustee  himself.  While  by  the  law  the  col- 
lege had  to  be  located  upon  at  least  100 
acres  of  land  the  trustees  felt  that  at  least 
300  should  be  obtained.  Similarly,  while 
the  legislature  provided  that  the  minimum 
sum  "to  be  secured  for  the  location  of  the 
college"  was  $100,000.  the  trustees  believed 
that  a  much  larger  sum  was  desirable. 

Much  interest  was  shown  In  Columbus  re- 
garding the  matter  and  a  special  election 
was  called  for  August  13.  1870.  on  a  pro- 
posal to  donate  $300,000  to  have  the  college 
located  in  Franklin  County.  The  proposal 
carried.  On  August  30,  the  county  commis- 
sioners formally  made  an  offer  of  $300,000  to 
the  trustees  and  2  0K>ntbs  later  this  was 
accepted. 

Franklin  County  chosen 

Pour  counties  competed  actively  for  the 
location  of  the  college — Champaign,  Clark, 
Franklin,  and  Montgomery.  After  the  trus- 
tees Inspected  various  possible  sites,  they 
voted  on  September  21,  1870,  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Franklin  County  and  to  locate 
the  college  there.  Through  local  contribu- 
tions, Franklin  County's  donation  was  In- 
creased by  $28,000,  making  a  total  of 
$338,000. 

The  question  now  was  where  to  locate  the 
college  In  Franklin  County.    Sites  were  pro- 


posed near  Worthlngton.  on  the  Nell  farm 
north  of  Columbus,  and  on  other  farms  east 
of  the  dty.  The  Neil  farm  consuted  of  about 
300  acres. 

The  board  settled  on  the  Nell  farm,  plus 
certain  other  land,  in  all  eight  tracts  of 
about  327  acres,  as  the  site  of  the  coUege. 
accepted  the  $300,000  offer  of  Franklin 
County,  and  voted  to  pay  into  the  endow- 
ment fund  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Frank- 
lin County  donation  Jiut  enough  money  to 
make  It  $500,000  on  January  1,  1871,  "which 
shall,  on  no  account  be  reduced  below  that 
amount."  The  board  voted  also  to  engage 
a  competent  architect  to  aid  in  getting  up 
designs  for  buildings  on  'the  Agricultural 
farm"  to  cost  not  more  than  $100,000. 

Between  1865  and  1878,  the  new  college 
had  five  boards  of  trustees.  In  1874  a  re- 
organization of  the  board  was  effected  by  a 
new  law  which  reduced  the  board  to  five 
members. 

In  1877.  under  another  reorganization,  the 
board  was  enlarged  so  that  again  each  con- 
gressional district  was  represented.  But  in 
May  1878.  the  general  assembly  changed  the 
name  of  the  college  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  pared  the  board  to  seven  mem- 
bers.    It  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

Broad  ffage  or  narrow 

A  major  Issue  of  the  formative  period 
concerned  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  col- 
lege— whether  it  should  be  brotul  gage  or 
narrow,  whether  It  should  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  Morrill  Act  or  confine  Itself 
to  a  minimum  practical  program.  The 
original  board  of  trustees  was  split  wide 
open  on  this  li>sue  and  each  camp  had  Its 
outside  adherents.  Fortunately  for  the 
university  of  the  future  and  for  the  people 
It  was  to  serve,  the  broad-gage  proponents 
finally  won  by  a  single  vote. 

Governor  Hayes  pointed  out  that,  by  law, 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  scrip  were  to  be 
used  for  a  college,  where  "the  leading  object 
shall  be.  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  nUlitary 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts."  Here  was  the  essence  of  the  college's 
charter.  The  saving  phrase  was  "wlthoxit 
excluding  other  scientiflc  and  classical  stiid- 
les."  The  provision  for  teaching  "such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts"  also  helped 
to  prop  the  door  open  for  a  broad  program 
Instead  of  a  narrow  and  limited  program. 

Hayes  saw  that  here  was  something  new 
in  the  way  of  educaUon.  "It  Is  evident  that 
the  Intention  of  the  enactment,"  he  observed, 
"is  to  Institute  a  new  and  distinct  species 
of  education."  This  was  to  be  "the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes,  within  them- 
selves, and  in  that  which  pertains  to  their 
own  callings,  in  order  that  they  may  make 
practical  and  manual  application  of  It.  in- 
cidentally for  their  own  benefit,  but  actually 
for  the  increase  of  the  national  production 
of  wealth." 

Later,  the  objectives  of  the  college  were 
restated  in  this  capsule  fashion: 

1.  To  furnish  a  good  general  education 
by  which  the  youth  of  Ohio  shall  be  fitted 
for  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of 
life. 

2.  To  produce  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  special  studies. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  trustees  did 
was  to  adopt  a  college  seal  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Joseph  Sulllvant.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  for  durability,  "to  signify  the 
fixedness  and  perpetuity  of  our  institution," 
surmounted  by  the  lamp  of  knowledge.  On 
the  face  of  the  pyramid.  In  ascending  order, 
were  agriculture  "as  the  chief  occupation  of 
man, '  since  it  "underlies  and  supports  all"; 
art.  Including,  "both  the  mechanic  and 
polite  arts";  science.  Including  philosophy; 
and  letters,  "marking  the  refinement  and 
Intellectual  status  of  a  country."  The  lamp 
of  knowledge   was  to  signify  that  the  new 
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college  was  "a  light  oa  a  high  place,  to  U- 
lumlnate  all  that  come*  within  its  sphere." 
Another  major  task  was  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent. The  developments  here  were  unprom- 
ising, for  the  trustees  named  three  men  In 
succession  before  a  definite  choice  was  made. 
This  was  due.  In  part,  to  clrcximstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  trustees.  It  appears 
that  the  office  was  first  offered  to  Gen. 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  wartlnae  Governor  of  Ohio. 
Senator  James  W.  Patterson,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, formerly  a  Dartmouth  professor,  was 
~  then  elected  but  olrcumBtances  made  his  ac- 
ceptance impost  Ible.  The  trustees  now 
turned  again  to  Edward  Orton.  president  of 
Antloch,  who  had  declined  election  as  pro- 
feMor  of  geolog:'.  mining,  and  metallurgy 
but  was  persuaded  to  ohange  his  mind  when 
the  appointment  combining  both  positions 
was  offered  to  him. 

Ten  departments  projected 
Ten  departments  were  projected  when  the 
plans  for  the  future  university  were  laid  out 
In  January.  1871.  Ninety  years  later  there 
were  more  than  80  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  college  bad  grown  to  10  flour- 
ishing colleges  and  the  graduate  school, 
besides  eight  professional  schools,  special 
bureaus  the  lake  laboratory,  the  research 
foundation,  and  other  sjjeclal  activities. 
The  Founding  Fsthers  would  have  been  as- 
tonished how  their  educational  mustard  seed 
had  grown. 

Many  other  cht^nges  occurred  during  those 
years.  Departments  were  divided  and  sub- 
dlvldad,  a  few  were  merged  and  others  dis- 
appeared. Single  departmenU  grew  until 
they  encompassed  entire  new  colleges,  and 
more. 

In  the  beginning  everything  was  contained 
In  the  college  itself.  In  time  there  was  a 
regrouping  Into  "schools"  within  the  uni- 
versity. During  the  Canfleld  adminUtra- 
tion,  1895-W.  sepirate  colleges  appeared.  A 
succession  of  chai;ges  has  been  taking  place 
ever  since.  For  a  time  there  was  some  ten- 
'  dency  toward  duplication  as,  for  example,  in 
two  colleges  of  medicine  and  the  creation  of 
specialized  departments  where  general  de- 
partments already  existed.  In  later  years 
university  policy  has  been  against  this 
practice. 

In  January,  1871.  the  trustees  adopted  the 
report  which  contemplated  the  10  depart- 
ments, as  noted.  But  some  months  later 
they  resolved  to  eiitabllsh  a  slightly  different 
list  as  follows:  agriculture,  physics,  and  me- 
chanics; mathemttlcs  and  engineering;  gen- 
eral and  applied  chemistry;  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  metallurgy;  aoology  and  veterinary 
science:  botany,  horticulture,  and  vegetable 
anatomy,  and  physiology:  English  and  lan- 
guage and  literature:  modern  and  ancient 
languages;  political  economy  and  civil  polity; 
and  military  tactics.  Not  all  of  these  chairs 
were  filled  at  the  outset. 

m.  TH«  uNivTiasrrT  and  its  murrs 
On  September  17.  1B73,  19  studenU  met  on 
the  former  Nell  farm  to  begin  their  studies 
in  the  new  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  Columbus  was  then  a  city  of  35,000. 
Total  attendance  the  first  year  was  40. 

Dedicated  to  the  principle  of  educational 
opportunity  for  Ohio  young  people  from  all 
economic  and  so<  ial  levels,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  creed  or  color,  the  univer- 
sity is  open  to  the  graduates  of  any  recog- 
nized Ohio  high  school. 

Except  for  brief  declines  brought  about 
by  war  or  depression,  the  student  body  has 
grown  steadily.  Peak  enrollment  was 
reached  In  the  autumn  quarter,  1947,  when 
a  heavy  influx  of  World  War  n  veterans 
boosted  the  figure  to  an  alltlme  high  of 
36.403. 

With  the  passing  of  the  "veterans'  bulge," 
the  enrollment  trend  was  downward  for 
several  years.  Since  1981,  the  student  body 
has  again  grown  steadily.  On  the  basis  of 
both  full  time  and  total  enrollment,  Ohio 


State  each  year  Is  among  the  dozen  largest 
universities  In  the  Nation. 

The  university  granted  Its  first  degrees  In 
1878  to  a  graduating  class  of  six.  Since  then 
more  than  122.000  degrees  have  been  awarded. 
The  university  has  operated  on  a  year- 
around  schedule  since  the  four-quarter  plan 
was  put  Into  effect  in  1923. 

Nearly  4,000  courses  are  offered.  The  un- 
dergraduate colleges  are  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  arts  and  sciences,  com- 
merce and  administration,  education,  and 
engineering.  The  professional  colleges  are 
dentistry,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  medicine.  The  special  schools 
are  architecture  and  landscape  architecture, 
aviation,  fine  and  applied  arts,  home  eco- 
nomics. Journalism,  music,  nursing,  op- 
tometery,  and  social  work. 

Off-campus  centers  established 
The  university  took  another  important 
step  in  extending  its  educational  opportuni- 
ties with  the  establishment  of  undergraduate 
centers  at  Marlon  and  Newark  in  1957, 
Mansfield  in  1958,  and  Lima  In  1960.  Gradu- 
ate courses  have  been  taught  since  1946  at 
its  Wright  Field  Graduate  Center,  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton,  and  gradu- 
ate social  work  courses  have  been  offered 
since  1959  In  Cincinnati. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, created  at  Ohio  State  in  1882,  was 
moved  to  Wooster  In  1891  but  continues  to 
operate  In  close  association  with  the  uni- 
versity. 

Ohio  State  has  had  eight  presidents — 
Edward  Orton.  Sr,.  1873-81;  Walter  Q.  Scott, 
1881-83;  William  H.  Scott,  1883-95;  James  H. 
Canfield,  1895-99;  William  Oxley  Thompson, 
1899-1925;  George  W.  Rlghtmlre,  1926-38: 
Howard  L.  Bevls,  1940-56;  and  Novice  G. 
Fawcett,  1956-     . 

To  campus  visitors,  the  most  obvious  In- 
dication of  the  university's  growth  has  been 
Its  physical  expansion.  Originally  University 
Hall  was  the  only  structxire  on  the  campus, 
except  for  residences  occupied  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  profeesor  of  agriculture.  To- 
day there  are  some  120  permanent  buildings. 
The  university's  property,  totaling  2,780 
acres.  Includes  665  acres  of  campus  and  1,120 
acres  in  the  university  farms  and  a  634-acre 
airport.  The  value  of  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  is  put  at  $138  million. 

The  total  income  of  the  university  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969-60  was  approximately  $77 
million  for  current  operations,  capital  ex- 
penditures, athletics,  auxiliary  enterprises, 
and  dormitories  and  dining  halls.  Expendi- 
tures for  educational  and  general  operations 
amounted  to  $53,324,000  of  which  the  State 
provided  $24,710,000  or  46.4  percent.  Thus, 
Ohio  State  U  actually  a  State -assisted,  rather 
than   a   State-supported,   university. 

By  their  fruits 
For  a  century  the  underlying  idea  behind 
the  Land-Grant  Act  of  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  has  been  bearing  fruit 
throughout  the  Nation.  For  nearly  90  years, 
similarly,  this  has  been  true  in  Ohio  In  In- 
creasing measure  through  the  widening  serv- 
ices of  the  Ohio  State  University.  As  with 
the  land-grant  system  at  the  national  level, 
the  university  has  long  since  become  Ohio's 
largest  single  source  of  trained  and  educated 
manpower.  In  recent  years  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  improving  the  quality 
of  that  training  and  of  the  resulting  prod- 
uct— men  and  women  trained  for  fruitful 
citizenship  In  a  democratic  society. 

The  constituency  of  the  university  campus 
is  literally  worldwide.  It  not  only  draws 
Its  students  from  all  50  States  and  from 
many  foreign  lands  but  In  recent  years  parts 
of  the  university  program  have  been  carried 
to  and  applied  in  distant  lands  such  as  India, 
Turkey,  Guam,  and  even  the  Arctic  and  the 
Antarctic  to  mention  only  a  few.  Members 
of  the  university  staff  have  gone  to  these 
far  places   on   assignments   lasting  up  to  2 


years,  carrying  the  university  and  the  land- 
grant  Idea  with  them.  On  the  homefront 
the  University  Research  Foundation  has  be- 
come an  operation  of  first  magnitude,  with 
an  annual  research  program  for  Government 
and  Industry  now  ninnlng  to  more  than  $7 
million  a  year. 

But  essentially  the  university's  prime 
products  are — and  will  continue  to  be — peo- 
ple. Its  graduates — more  than  120,000  of 
them  plus  tens  of  thousands  of  former  stu- 
dents— are  living  proof  of  this.  Aniong 
them  have  been  and  are  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fessions, business,  science,  and  Industry, 
many  of  them,  like  the  late  Charles  K.  Ket- 
tering, of  first  rank.  The  value  of  such  a 
product  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, is  beyond  price.  It  is  a  public  asset 
that  might  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  Land-Grant  Act  and  the  vUlon  of  those 
who  foresaw  what  It  could  mean  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  Today  the  imlver- 
sity  is  botinded  only  by  new  frontiers  of 
learning,  research,  and  accomplishment. 

In  the  words  of  President  Fawcett: 

"Today  this  campus  stands  out  as  a  ^'eat 
citadel  of  learning  and  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
unswerving  pxirsult  of  knowledge,  truth,  and 
wisdom. 

"Its  Infiuence  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  State  or  the  Nation,  for  there  are  no 
boundaries  around  knowledge.  Neither  Is 
there  a  limit  beyond  which  the  constructive 
power  of  great  intellects  can  be  confined. 
The  service  asi>ect  of  this  enterprise,  which 
has  Its  genesis  in  teaching  and  research,  is 
now  worldwide  and  can  never  be  otherwise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  history  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  follows: 

On  September  17,  1873,  19  students  met 
on  what  had  been  the  Nell  farm,  north  of 
Columbtis,  to  begin  their  studies  in  the  new 
Ohio  Agricultural  and   Mechanical   College. 

Columbus,  then  a  city  of  35,000,  extended 
only  a  little  past  the  Union  Railway  Station. 
Prom  that  point  the  students  traveled  over 
the  Worthlngton  pike,  past  an  occasional 
farmhouse,  to  the  new  college  site.  Some 
came  by  foot,  others  on  horseback,  and  a 
few  in  carriages. 

Later  enrollment  brought  the  first  year's 
attendance  to  40.  Instruction  by  a  seven- 
member  faculty  was  undertaken  in  the  yet- 
unfinished  University  Hall,  where  the  sound 
of  carpenters'  hanuners  echoed  for  several 
months  after  the  opening  of  classes. 

Thus  began  the  college  which  in  1878  was 
renamed  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  might 
have  been  located  in  another  city  but  for  the 
determined  efforts  of  Joseph  Sulllvant,  the 
only  Columbus  representative  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees.  This  body,  with  19  mem- 
bers, held  Its  first  meeting  on  May  11,  1870. 

SELSCTING  THT  UKTVXHSrTT   SmS 

Since  July  2.  1862,  when  President  Lin- 
coln approved  an  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  land -grant  colleges,  other  Ohio  com- 
munities had  made  determined  efforts  to 
obtain  the  new  educational  Institution. 
The  legislature  and  Its  committees  and  com- 
missions over  a  period  of  8  years  had  con- 
sidered many  sites,  chief  among  which  were 
Miami  University,  Urbana.  and  London. 
None  was  accepted,  however,  tmd  when  the 
first  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  In  1870, 
steps  were  quickly  taken  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy over  the  location. 

At  the  board's  meeting  on  September  6, 
1870,  proposals  from  Montgomery,  Franklin, 
Champaign,  and  Clark  Counties  were  re- 
ceived. The  Franklin  County  offer,  which 
included  a  donation  of  $300,000  in  county 
bonds  and  private  subscriptions  of  $28,000, 
was  accepted.  The  trtistees  then  considered 
several  locations  within  Franklin  County, 
and  the  Nell  farmslte  was  approved  on  the 
fifth  ballot. 

Tradition  has  It  that  the  spring  which 
once  fed  Mirror  Lake  played  an  Important 
part  In  the  selection.    The  story  Is  told  that 
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Daniel  Keller,  board  member  from  Palrfleld 
County,  while  viewing  the  site  drani  deeply 
from  the  spring,  then  said:  "Shentlemens, 
it's  hard  to  get  a  Dutchman  away  from  a 
spring  like  that." 

Later,  Keller  said  hia  main  reason  In  pre- 
ferring the  Nell  farmslte  was  that  "It  was 
far  enough  removed  from  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus that  the  studious  habits  of  the  young 
men  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  con- 
Uct  with  city  life." 

As  difficult  as  It  was  to  select  a  site,  scarcely 
less  difficulty  was  exp>erienced  In  deciding 
the  scope  of  courses  to  be  offered.  The  sub- 
ject was  fought  over  In  newspaper  editorials, 
in  "letters  to  the  editor."  and  In  speeches 
before  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  for  sev- 
eral years  before  a  decision  was  finally 
reached. 

The  "narrow  gage"  group  held  that  the 
Institution  should  devote  itself  solely  to  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  the  "broad  gage"  contenders 
wanted  a  broader  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  liberals  of  the  board  of  trustees 
finally  won — by  one  vote.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning, too,  the  university  had  as  It* 
greatest  purpose  the  provision  of  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  young  people, 
many  of  whom  were  \xnable  to  go  to  the 
traditional  t3rpe  of  college,  or  whose  needs 
could  not  be  met  there. 

KNaOLXI&ZNT   CLIMBS    STKAOILY 

Those  who  enrolled  on  the  day  of  the 
university's  opening  Included  students  from 
Biz  Ohio  cities  in  addition  to  Columbus. 
Among  them  was  Miss  Harriett  Townshend, 
who  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  this 
class  of  1878  at  the  time  of  her  death  on 
April  29.  1950.  Present  enrollment  each  year 
Includes  students  from  every  Ohio  county, 
all  of  the  50  States,  and  from  some  65  other 
cotui  tries. 

Dedicated  to  the  principle  of  educational 
opport\inlty  for  Ohio  young  people  from  all 
economic  and  social  levels,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  the  nnl- 
▼ersity  Is  open  to  the  graduates  of  any 
recognized  Ohio  high  school.  These  admis- 
sions, as  well  as  those  of  persons  seeking 
entrance  without  a  high  school  diploma, 
are  handled  by  the  entrance  board.  Al- 
though preference  Is  given  to  Ohloans.  out- 
of -State  high  school  graduates  who  rank  In 
the  upper  third  of  their  classes  also  are  con- 
sidered for  admission  as  undergraduates. 

E.xcept  for  brief  declines  brought  about  by 
war  or  depression,  the  student  body  has 
grown  steadily.  After  World  War  EI,  a  heavy 
Influx  of  veterans  boosted  enrollment  to 
25.403  In  the  autumn  quarter  of  1947 — a 
peak  not  surpassed  until  14  years  later. 
Seventy  terop<mu-y  buildings  added  the  space 
necessary  to  accommodate  many  more  class 
sections  and  to  provide  offices  for  the  ex- 
panded staff  during  the  postwar  period. 
Added  housing  requirements  also  brought 
about  establishment  of  the  "GI  Village," 
west  of  the  Olentangy  River,  where  barracks- 
type  buildings  for  married  students  and  their 
families  now  have  been  replaced  by  400 
modem  apartment  units. 

With  the  pesaing  of  the  "veterans'  bulge," 
the  enrollment  trend  was  downward  for 
several  years,  but  its  lowest  point,  18,618  in 
the  autumn  of  I95I.  proved  to  be  well  above 
the  highest  prewar  level  of  13,293  In  1939. 
The  student  body  has  grown  steadily  since 
1951.  A  decade  later  (autiunn.  1961).  en- 
rollment climbed  past  the  postwar  record 
high  for  the  first  time  when  it  reached 
27,565.  On  the  basis  of  both  fiill-tlme  and 
total  eiu'ollment.  Ohio  State  each  year  is 
among  the  dozen  largest  universities  in  the 
Nation. 

The  university  granted  its  first  degrees,  to 
a  graduating  claas  of  six,  in  1878.  Since  that 
time  the  total  of  degrees  awarded  has 
mounted  to  more  than  127,000. 

The  alumni  organization,  known  officially 
aa  The  Ohio  State   University   Association, 


has  Its  headquarters  on  the  campus.  With 
some  32,000  paid  members.  It  is  the  second 
largest  In  the  Nation.  The  present  associa- 
tion dates  from  1912,  when  an  earlier  group 
was  reorganized. 

FACULTY    AMD   CCnUUCTn.VlC    GMIW 

Like  the  student  body,  the  teaching  staff 
has  Increased  greatly  from  it  original  seven. 
On  the  first  faculty  were  President  Edward 
Orton.  St.,  greology:  Norton  S.  Townshend, 
agriculture;  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  physics; 
Sidney  A.  Norton,  chemistry;  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Parland,  mathematics;  Joseph  Mllllkln, 
modern  languages;  and  John  W.  Wright, 
ancient  languages.  At  present  there  are 
some  2,300  on  the  faculty  In  85  departments. 
The  university  has  operated  on  a  year- 
round  schedule  since  the  fovir-quarter  plan 
was  put  into  effect  in  1923. 

Approximately  4.500  courses  are  offered  In 
the  departments  of  instruction,  which  are 
organized  Into  10  colleges,  a  graduate  school, 
and  9  special  school*.  Within  the  uni- 
versity there  were  no  colleges  as  such  until 
1S96.  but  what  became  the  college  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  and  the  college 
of  engineering  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  university.  Slnxllarly,  other  teaching 
activities  which  latn'  evolved  Into  colleges 
were  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medicine, 
both  created  In  1885;  law.  1891;  arts  and 
sciences,  1895;  engineering.  1896;  education, 
1907;  medicine,  1914;  dentistry.  1914;  and 
Commerce  and  administration,  1916.  The 
special  schools  are  those  of  Journalism,  nurs- 
ing, optometry,  social  work,  aviation,  music, 
fine  and  applied  arts,  home  economics,  and 
architecture  and  landscape  architecture. 

BBAIVCnXS  ARX  F.sTABLisni:o 

The  university  took  further  Important 
steps  In  extending  Its  educational  oppor- 
tunities with  the  estabUslunent  of  under- 
graduate academic  centers  at  Marlon  and 
Newark  in  1957,  Mansfield  In  1958,  Lima  In 
1960,  and  Lakewood  in  1962. 

Graduate  courses  have  been  taught  since 
1946  at  the  university's  Wright  Pleld  Gradu- 
ate Center.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Dayton.  Graduate  social  work  courses  have 
been  offered  since  1959  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
created  at  Ohio  State  in  1882,  was  moved  to 
Wooster  In  1891  but  continues  to  operate  In 
close  association   with   the   university. 

Three  of  the  colleges  started  in  downtown 
Columbus.  Law  classes  were  taught  for  3 
years  in  the  Franklin  County  Courthouse 
before  facilities  were  provided  on  the  cam- 
pus. Medical  and  dental  classes  were  con- 
ducted for  10  years  in  buildings  of  the 
Starling-Ohlo  Medical  College  near  down- 
town Colxmabus  after  these  facilities  were 
acquired  by  Ohio  State. 

The  college  of  medicine,  incidentally,  cele- 
brated in  1959  Its  125th  anniversary  as  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  WUloughby  Medical  Col- 
lege, founded  on  Lake  Erie  In  1884.  The 
university  as  a  whole  marked  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  Instruction  with 
a  year-long  celebration  in  1948-49.  During 
1961-62,  Ohio  State  and  67  other  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  joined  In  observing 
the  centennial  of  the  congressional  act  which 
led  to  their  founding. 

Ohio  State  has  had  eight  presidents — Ed- 
ward Orton,  Sr.,  1873-81;  Walter  Q.  Scott, 
1881-83;  WUIlam  H.  Scott.  1883-95;  James 
H.  Canfleld.  1895-99;  William  Oxley  Thomp- 
son, 1899-1925;  George  W.  Rlghtmlre,  1926- 
38;  Howard  L.  Bevls.  1940-56;  and  Novice  G. 
^wcett.  who  has  served  since  Augiist  1, 
1956. 

Sixty-four  men  and  two  women  have  served 
as  trustees  since  the  reorganization  in  1878. 
One  of  the  former,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  had 
been  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
board  consists  ot  seven  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  7  years  each, 
and  is  the  goreming  body  of  the  university. 


An  elective  faculty  council  was  established 
in  1941,  replacing  the  general  faculty  as  a 
deliberative  body. 

In  the  field  of  Intercollegiate  athletics, 
Ohio  States  was  admitted  to  the  Western 
Conference  (the  "Big  10")  in  1912.  A  fund- 
raising  campaign  which  produced  tl  million 
for  a  stadlvun  was  begun  In  1920,  and  Ohio 
Stadium,  seating  more  than  82.000.  was 
was  dedicated  on  October  21.  1922. 

KXPANSION    MABKS    POSTWAK    PXRIOO 

To  campus  visitors,  most  obvious  indica- 
tion of  the  university's  growth  has  been  Its 
physical  expansion.  When  It  opened,  uni- 
versity hall,  built  at  a  cost  of  •112.484.  was 
the  only  structure  on  the  campus,  except 
for  residences  occupied  by  the  president  and 
the  professor  of  agriculture.  University  hall 
provided  space  for  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  offices,  for  student,  and  faculty  housing, 
and  for  all  other  necessary  activities.  Today 
there  are  some  120  major  buildings.  The 
university's  property,  totaling  2,790  acres, 
includes  675  acres  of  campus  and  1.120  acres 
in  the  university  farms,  a  834-acre  airport, 
and  two  18-hole  golf  courses.  Financial 
records  list  the  present  value  of  lands, 
buildings  and  equipment  at  $150  million. 
An  appropriation  of  $4,500  In  1877  was 
the  first  financial  assistance  given  the  uni- 
versity by  the  Ohio  Legislature.  Today,  with 
the  university's  operations  totaling  some  $79 
million  annually,  more  than  half  of  its  in- 
come Is  from  sources  other  than  tax  funds — 
from  student  fees  (about  11.8  percent),  re- 
search projects,  dormitories,  and  dining 
halls,  departmental  earnings,  athletic  re- 
celpu,  gifts,  and  others.  State  assistance 
represents  some  45.5  percent  of  the  total. 

Greatest  building  program  in  the  uni- 
versity's history  took  place  after  World  War 
II,  when  in  the  span  of  a  few  years,  $24  mil- 
lion was  expended  for  new  structures  and 
additions  to  existing  ones.  A  new  health 
center,  opened  in  1951.  arose  In  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  campus,  where  the  uni- 
versity buUt  a  600-bed  hospital,  ranking 
among  the  Nation's  beat,  and  a  three-story 
College  of  E>enUstry  building,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $9  million.  The  Slate  of  Ohio  spent  an 
additional  $5  million  to  add  to  the  health 
center  a  300-bed  tuberculosis  hospital  and 
the  200-bed  Columbus  Psychiatric  Institute 
and  Hospital. 

The  $1.1  mUllon  Ohio  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter, completed  In  1961,  and  the  Psychiatric 
Institute  were  transferred  that  year  to  the 
university  s  control. 

At  the  eastern  edge  of  the  campus  was 
built  a  new  Ohio  Union,  student  recreational 
and  activities  center.  This  $4  million  mod- 
ern building  was  financed  through  student 
fees  on  petition  of  the  student  body.  It  con- 
tains bowling  alleys,  billiard  rooms,  hobby 
facilities  and  game  rooms,  restaurants  and 
cafeterias,  a  library  and  an  auditorium,  two 
large  ballrooms,  offices  for  many  of  the  uni- 
versity's 800  student  organizations,  and  many 
other  featxxres.  Recent  buildings  also  have 
included  a  $2,000,000  addlUon  to  the  uni- 
versity library;  the  $3  million  Mershon  audi- 
torium: the  $3,300,000  St.  John  arena,  and 
$1  milUon  Thomas  K.  French  fleldhouae; 
DKxv  than  $17  million  In  dormitory  con- 
struction; major  building  projects  for  each 
of  the  colleges,  and  other  construction. 

As  It  hss  developed,  the  campus  commu- 
nity has  become  virtually  a  "city  within  a 
city."  It  has  its  own  powerplant.  radio  and 
television  stations,  post  oAce,  atrpxirt.  police 
department,  and  golf  coarse.  Three  years 
In  preparation,  a  master  plan  to  guMe  the 
future  development  ot  the  campus  and  its 
surrounding  neighborhood  was  adopted  in 
196U.  A  research  foundation,  formed  in  the 
mid-1930s,  administers  scientific  investiga- 
tions for  Government  agendca  and  Industrial 
firnos  under  contracts  totaling  ■wtutfiM  of 
dollars  annually. 

The  physical  boundaries  of  this  "city  with- 
in a  city  '  can  be  defined  easily.     But  the 
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university  itself  Is  bounded  only  by  new 
frontiers  of  learning,  rcaearch.  and  accom- 
plishment. 
In  the  words  of  I^esident  Favcett: 
"Today,  this  campus  stands  out  as  a  great 
citadel  of  learning  und  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
unswerving  pursuit  of  knowledge,  truth,  and 
wisdom. 

"Its  Influence  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  State  or  th«  I'latlon.  for  there  are  no 
boundaries  aroand  knowledge.  Neither  Is 
there  a  limit  within  which  the  constructive 
power  of  great  intellects  can  be  confined. 
The  service  aspect  of  this  enteriirlse.  which 
has  Its  genesis  In  teaching  and  research,  is 
now  worldwide  and  can  never  be  otherwise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Indeed  proud  to 
represent  the  district  in  which  this  great 
educational  institution  is  located,  and  to 
personally  cfxnmend  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  its  president.  Novice  G. 
Pawcett. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  recog- 
nition of  the  100th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  important  Items  of  legislation 
the  Congress  has  ever  enacted — the 
Land -Grant  Act.  This  act  provided  for 
the  donation  of  public  laiKis  to  the  States 
and  territories  for  the  establisliment  of 
colleges  teaching,  among  other  subjects, 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  today  in 
Virginia  two  outstanding  institutions  of 
higher  learning  created  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation.  They  are  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  at  Blacksburg  and'¥|rglnia 
State  College,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  di£trict  at  Ettrick  and  is 
ably  administered  by  its  president.  Dr. 
Robert  P.  DanleL  Virginia  Tech,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  marking  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Land -Grant  Act  today  by 
Installing  a  new  president,  I>r.  Thomas 
Marshall  Hahn.  to  replace  the  retiring 
E>r.  Walter  S.  Newman.  Virginia  Tech 
and  Virginia  State  are  but  two  of  the  68 
Institutions  set  up  under  this  act  and 
which  now  enroll  20  percent  of  oi^  col- 
lege students,  but  knowing  of  their  fine 
work  in  my  own  State  I  wanted  to  in- 
clude them  in  this  tribute  today  to  the 
farsightedness  of  the  Congress  100  years 
ago. 
TKB  Moaanx  act  and  thx  stats  or  nxjNoia 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
exactly  100  years  ago  today,  in  July  1862, 
President  Lincoln  signed  a  legislative 
measure  which  gave  added  momentum  to 
the  American  revolution  In  education. 
The  focus  of  this  legislative  measure  was 
upon  higher  education — an  opportunity 
which  was  extremely  limited  to  all  but 
the  yery  wealthy  or  those  who  had  use 
for  a  purely  classical  mastery.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  common  working- 
man  could  have  not  afforded  study  m 
the  colleges  of  those  times.  Moreover, 
their  needs  were  for  education  and  train- 
ing which  gave  attention  equally  to  clas- 
sical and  practical  matters.  Classical 
philosophy.  Greek,  and  the  adventures  of 
Homer  were  certainly  recognized  to  be 
studies  of  both  value  and  interest  to 
those  pioneering  the  land;  however,  they 
were  not  the  cmly  subject  areas  which 
needed  research  and  study  In  a  new  rich 
nation  with  wild  lands  to  be  tamed ;  bar- 
ren spots  to  be  irrigated  and  fanned; 
and  an  expanding  frontier  to  be  settled 
and  urbanized. 


There  grew  among  the  ccMnmonfolk. 
therefore,  an  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  limited  opportunities  for  higher 
education  for  their  children.  Coupled 
with  this  unrest  was  an  awareness  on 
the  part  of  educators  that  higher  edu- 
cation must  be  promoted  among  all  ca- 
pable people  if  the  Government  of  the 
new  Nation  were  to  be  wisely  maintained. 
These  factors  played  a  large  part  of  the 
beglnnmgs  of  the  land-grant  college 
movement. 

The  Idea  of  higher  education  for  all 
capable  people  grew  and  drew  support 
from  men  and  women  of  varied  back- 
grounds. The  names  of  Jonathan  B. 
Turner  and  Justm  S.  Morrill  are  fore- 
most among  those  who  spearheaded  the 
total  land-grant  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  legislation  signed  in  1862 
by  President  Lincoln. 

We  of  Illinois  may  be  proud  to  link 
the  name  of  Turner,  the  well-known 
educator,  with  higher  education  in  our 
State.  Because  of  his  interest  in  farm- 
ing plus  his  experience  In  education 
Turner  l)ecame  convinced  that  all  people 
including  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  promote 
their  development  through  college  or 
university  study.  In  1850,  Turner  un- 
veiled what  has  been  called  his  "blue- 
print for  educating  the  Industrial 
classes."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Teachers  Institute  he  presented  "A  plan 
for  a  State  university  for  the  industrial 
classes."  It  Is  reported  that  his  plan 
called  for  using  money  Illinois  had  re- 
ceived from  tihe  Federal  Government 
from  public  land  sales  to  endow  a  State 
university,  and  that  his  vision  went  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Illinois.  In  promot- 
ing his  idea  about  higher  education 
which  Included  the  practical  and  clas- 
sical, Turner  said: 

We  need  a  university  for  the  industrial 
classes  in  each  erf  the  States  with  their  con- 
sequent subordinate  Institutes,  lyceums,  and 
high  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  and 
towns. 

This  mtm  who  gave  so  much  of  him- 
self to  the  growth  of  the  land -grant  Idea 
lived  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  Champaign,  m.,  and 
to  see  his  blueprint  spring  Into  a  giant 
university. 

Prom  the  Illinois  Industrial  College  of 
1867.  therefore,  developed  the  University 
of  Illinois  which  Is  today  one  of  68  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  ranks  fifth  among  the  top  10 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  in  total  number  of  degrees 
awarded  and  second  among  the  land- 
grant  colleges  in  total  number  of  degrees 
granted  since  their  foimdlng.  The  uni- 
versity Is  currently  enrolling  over  30,000 
students,  an  enrollment  perhaps  never 
envisioned  by  the  instructors  of  27  stu- 
dents who  first  studied  at  the  Industrial 
College.  Moreover,  the  University  of 
Illinois  Is  affording  a  course  of  study 
which  embraces  the  entire  education 
spectrum.  Its  programs  are  in  keeping 
not  only  with  this  adventurous  space  age 
but  are  helping  to  shape  a  course  of  di- 
rection for  the  Nation  as  we  strive  to 
promote  the  total  national  welfare  and 
offer  leadership  among  the  world's  free 
peoples. 


Most  recent  innovations  into  the  exist- 
ing curriculum  include  such  advance- 
ments as  a  5-year  program  leading  to 
simultaneous  degrees  in  both  engineering 
and  liberal  arts;  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  physicochemical  biology;  a  master  of 
science  In  finance  and  In  nuclear  engi- 
neering; and  new  departments  of 
finance,  anthropology,  and  Russian. 
The  variety  of  research  conducted  at  the 
university  has  also  been  in  keeping  with 
its  function  as  a  land-grant  institution. 
A  computer  laboratory,  the  institute  for 
research  on  exceptional  children,  and 
the  neuropsychiatrlc  institute  are  but  a 
few  of  the  campus  research  facilities. 
Through  these  research  findings,  as  well 
as  through  its  cooperative  extension 
service,  the  university  is  continually 
serving  the  people  of  Illinois. 

Discussing  the  contributions  of  the 
land-grant  institutions,  the  noted  educa- 
tor Oliver  C.  Carmichael  had  pointed  out 
that: 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  the  United 
States  would  be  like  today  if  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act  had  failed  to  pass  or  if  President 
Lincoln  had  refused  to  sign  it.  Educa- 
tionally, economically,  and  politically,  it 
would  be  a  different  land  and  would  occupy 
a  different  place  In  the  international  com- 
munity. 

Dr.  Carmichael  further  emphasized 
the  important,  far-reaching  part  played 
by  the  Nation's  land-grant  institutions 
when  he  stated  that: 

Undoubtedly  the  scientific,  technological, 
and  technical  development  of  the  past  100 
years  had  been  largely  due  to  the  emphasis 
on  science  and  technology  in  American 
higher  education,  which  in  ttim  stemmed 
largely  from  the  land-grant  college  move- 
ment. The  success  of  America  economically 
and  Industrially  has  Inspired  other  nations 
to  follow  Its  lead  In  their  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  scientific  and  technological 
fields.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  Morrill  Act 
has  been  widespread  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  which  this  university 
has  received  through  the  land-grant  leg- 
islation has  been  an  important  factor 
in  its  tremendous  growth.  Yet  there  has 
been  no  Federal  interference  in  univer- 
sity programs.  In  my  opinion  the  suc- 
cessful arrangement  of  National -State 
cooperation  in  behalf  of  higher  educa- 
tion resulting  from  the  Morrill  Act  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  sound  basis  upon 
which  the  act  was  established.  It  is  a 
major  factor  to  be  remembered  upon  this 
day  of  observation  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  legislation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  the  many  who  now 
take  time  out  to  make  these  acknowl- 
edgments. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  observance  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Morill  Land- 
Grant  Act  by  President  Lincoln,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  include  the  following  remarks 
from  a  recent  speech  by  Dr.  M.  T.  Har- 
rington, chancellor  of  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  System, 
before  a  large  gathering  at  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  in  which  he  mjikes  clear  the  system's 
indebtedness  to  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  1862,  and  the  philosophy  upon 
which  Uie  system  has  been  subsequent- 
ly guided.    He  also  cites  some  of  the 
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accomplishments  which  have  been 
achieved  as  a  result: 

A«  famUlar  a«  It  la  to  u«  today,  thl«  (the 
Land -Grant  College  Act)  was  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary development  In  higher  education  In 
1862.  It  waa  the  first  translation  of  Ameri- 
can democratic  principles  Into  educational 
terms.  It  turned  away  from  the  age-old 
European  concepts  of  higher  education,  after 
which  our  other  colleges  and  vmlversltles 
had  been  patterned,  and  established  a  new. 
truly  American  concept,  which  today  much 
of  the  world  Is  attempting  to  adapt. 

In  the  land-grant  philosophy  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  Importance  to  the  whole 
coxmtry  of  the  education  of  Its  youth  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship  in  both  peace  and 
war.  This  Justified  the  support  of  higher 
education  with  public  fxmds.  It  further  rec- 
ognized the  Importance  of  educating  young 
people  to  make  a  better  living  as  well  as  in 
the  art  of  living  better.  Practical  matters 
became  suitable  subjects  for  higher  educa- 
tion. It  established  an  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportimlty  by  deliberately  offering 
higher  education  at  a  low  cost  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  all  economic  levels.  And, 
finally.  It  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
educational  institutions  to  serve  the  entire 
population,  not  Just  the  groups  formally  en- 
rolled as  students.  This  led  to  the  creation 
of  research  and  extension  organizations  in 
connection  with  the  colleges. 

It  was  on  this  philosophy  that  the 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas  was  founded 
and  by  which  its  development  has  been 
guided.  Although  Texas,  as  a  member 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  not  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Land-Grant  Ac^ 
when  it  was  signed,  it  was  this  act  which 
led  directly  ot  the  establishment  of 
Texas'  first  State-supported  institution 
of  higher  education,  the  A.  &  M.  College. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1866, 
Texas  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Land-Grant  Act.  Reconstruction  de- 
layed further  action  on  the  matter  until 
1871,  when  the  formal  establishment  act 
for  A.  &  M.  College  was  passed  by  our 
State  legislature.  It  required  another  5 
years  to  secure  the  necessary  money, 
construct  the  first  buildings  and  open 
the  institution. 

As  Gov.  Richard  Coke  put  it,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  college,  on 
October  4,  1876,  "Texas  is  preparing  to 
embrace  and  be  worthy  of  the  great 
destiny  which  the  big  years  of  the  future 
have  in  store  for  her." 

Nor  have  we  simply  chased  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  the  newest  and  most  spec- 
tacular in  each  stage  of  Texas'  develop- 
ment. While,  in  turn,  cattle,  crops, 
transportation,  oil  and  minerals,  and 
finally,  industry,  have  been  the  moti- 
vating force  in  Texas'  growth,  each  of 
these  has  been  backed  by  a  solid  econ- 
omy based  on  its  predecessors.  The 
cattle  business  is  still  of  great  importance 
to  Texas,  as  is  all  of  agriculture.  So  are 
transportation,  oil,  and  the  other  mineral 
Industries.  We  have  neglected  none  of 
these. 

In  recent  years  some  of  our  more  spec- 
tacular contributions  have  included 
revolutionizing  the  beef  cattle  industry 
through  discovery  of  a  means  of  evaluat- 
ing the  hereditary  ability  to  gain,  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  poultry  industry 
through  the  discovery  of  growth  factors 
in  rations  which  produce  commercial 
broilers  in  half  the  time  with  a  third 
less  feed,  as  compared  to  previous  stand- 
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ards.  Hybrid  sorghums  developed  by 
our  researchers,  have  added  more  than 
$20  million  a  year  to  the  income  of  Texas 
farmers  in  recent  years.  Our  Texas 
Transportation  Institute,  oflBcial  re- 
search agency  for  the  Texas  Highway 
Department,  has  made  giant  strides  in 
the  improvement  of  construction  and 
maintenance  methods  for  Texas  high- 
ways, cutting  costs  and  raising  quality 
of  our  roadways.  A  tornado  warning 
system,  using  radar,  pioneered  by  our 
oceanography  and  meteorology  depart- 
ment now  protects  lives  and  properties 
throughout  the  southwestern  tornado 
area.  Submarine  pipelines  to  serve  off- 
shore developments  of  sulfur  mines, 
were  made  possible  through  research  of 
the  same  department.  The  list  is  long; 
these  are  merely  examples. 

While  all  of  these  accomplishments 
are  mentioned  in  terms  of  their  research 
discoveries,  let  me  remind  you  that  re- 
search is  of  value  to  the  pubhc  only  after 
it  has  been  put  to  use.  Our  extension 
workers  have  carried  news  of  these  dis- 
coveries to  the  people  who  can  use  them 
and  taught  them  how  to  use  the  new  in- 
formation profitably.  In  turn,  it  has 
been  the  task  of  our  teaching  divisions 
to  train  young  men  in  the  newest  tech- 
nologies as  they  were  developed,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  effectively  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  three  functions  of  a  land- 
grant  institution  such  as  ours — teaching, 
research,  and  extension — are  insepara- 
ble. Each  contributes  to  and  stimulates 
the  other,  and  it  is  the  sum  of  their  re- 
sults, rather  than  any  individual  phase, 
which  returns  to  the  taxpayer  a  rich 
dividend  on  his  investment. 

Today.  Texas  is  entering  a  new  period 
of  development  in  which  industry  based 
upon  scientific  discoveries  and  techno- 
logical skills  is  a  major  factor.  Trained 
brainpower  is  the  one  great  natural  re- 
source of  such  industries.  The  present 
trend  of  development  at  the  college  is 
significantly  parallel  to  this  trend  in 
Texas'  economy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  in  the  United  States  are  observing  the 
100th  armiversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  cleared  the  way  for 
the  land-grant  college  system  and  its 
teaching,  research,  and  extension  con- 
tribution so  well  known  today.  Perhaps 
no  other  single  invention  has  had  so 
great  an  impact  on  the  growth  of  human 
capabilities  in  this  country. 

Consider  the  United  States  of  a  cen- 
tury ago — a  land  endowed  with  an  im- 
mense potential  wealth  in  natural  re- 
sources— a  people  with  a  will  to  work 
and  a  desire  to  learn,  but  with  only 
a  limited  fund  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  scarce  opportunity  to  share  in  this 
knowledge.  This  is  the  environment  in 
which  the  land-grant  colleges  were  born. 
Prom  this  has  emerged  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  nearly  anyone  who 
wants  to  go  on  for  higher  education;  a 
breakthrough  in  new  agricultural,  en- 
gineering, and  scientific  knowledge;  and 
an  effective  extension  organization  for 
putting  this  new  knowledge  into  the 
hands  of  working  people  and  house- 
holders. 

Passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  did  not  In 
itself  insure  broader  opportunities  for 
practical  higher  education.    Success  de- 


pended on  the  subsequent  Ideas.  Interest, 
and  support  of  the  people  themselves. 
The  people  did  respond.  In  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  the  State  legislature 
created  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas  in 
1871 — less  than  a  decade  after  the  Mor- 
rill Act  had  been  passed.  The  college 
was  opened  in  1876.  Two  years  later  a 
compaiUon  Institution,  Prairie  View  A.  & 
M.  College,  was  also  opened  for  Negro 
students.  For  the  first  time  all  alert 
young  people  of  Texas,  regardless  of 
their  financial  or  social  position,  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  soon  found  in  Texas,  as  In  other 
States,  that  existing  scientific  knowledge 
about  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts  was  very  limited.  Faculty  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  began  research  in- 
vestigations. Soon  Joint  Federal-State 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions was  provided  through  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887.  The  resulting  research  has 
stimulated  tremendous  technological 
breakthroughs  which  have  contributed 
much  to  the  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Dissemination  of  these  research  find- 
ings has  been  by  no  means  restricted  to 
students  on  the  college  campuses.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  soon  found  them- 
selves undertaking  efforts  to  pass  on  new 
scientific  information  to  farmers  and 
homemakers  who  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  on  to  college.  The  success 
of  early  experiences  with  farm  demon- 
strations, some  of  the  earliest  of  which 
were  held  in  east  Texas,  was  culminated 
in  1914  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act.  This  act  created  the  cooper- 
ative extension  service  which  has  made 
the  help  of  county  agents  and  specialists 
available  to  nearly  every  county  today, 
through  the  teamwork  of  Federal,  State, 
and  coimty  governments. 

What  have  the  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  activities  associated  with  the 
land-grant  college  movement  meant  to 
the  individual  family? 

My  own  home  in  northeast  Texas  is 
not  untypical  of  the  impact  that  the 
land-grant  movement  has  had.  Memy  a 
young  person,  through  the  extension- 
sponsored  4-H  Clubs  has  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  career  opportunities  both 
within  and  outside  of  agriculture.  This 
experience  has  stimulated  many  of  these 
youth  to  enter  college  at  Texas  A.  k  M.. 
and  Prairie  View,  as  well  as  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  Had  they 
been  bom  in  another  country,  most  of 
these  young  people  would  have  had  no 
hop>e  of  ever  going  on  for  a  cdllege  edu- 
cation or  of  seeking  occupations  outside 
the  confines  of  family  tradition. 

To  the  farm  people  in  the  area,  the 
land-grant  college  movement  has  meant 
a  place  to  turn  for  help  in  adjusting  to 
the  tremendous  changes  which  have  ac- 
companied the  technical  progress  of  our 
Nation's  agriculture.  The  farmer  in 
northeast  Texas  can  turn  to  his  county 
agent  for  help  in  choosing  successful 
practices  and  organizing  his  farm  busi- 
nesses. A  committee  composed  of  local 
leaders  helps  to  plan  the  work  of  the 
County  Agent.  "The  farmer  can  attend 
meetings  and  read  materials  prepared  by 
45  agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing specialists  serving  him  at  Texas  A. 
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ft  M  College.  An  wt»  farm  manage- 
ment specialist,  who  lives  nearby  in 
northeast  Texas.  Is  specifically  assigned 
to  serve  the  needs  of  farmers  In  his  and 
neighboring  counties.  Fanners  in  Texas 
are  benefiting  from  research  being  con- 
ducted at  more  than  40  field  stations 
located  throughout  the  State;  7  of  these 
are  located  In  northeast  Texas.  The 
farmer  can  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  feed  and  fertUiter  materials  which 
he  buys  as  a  result  oif  the  continual  test- 
ing services  provided  by  the  feed  and 
fertilizer  control  unit  at  the  Texas  A.  ft 
M.  College  campuK,  U 

The  services  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
are  not  confined  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
men. The  homemaker  in  northeast 
Texas,  whether  she  lives  in  the  country 
or  the  city,  can  obtain  the  latest  infor- 
mation about  home  economics  and 
household  management  from  her  county 
home  demonstration  agent.  Home  eco- 
nomics specialists  from  Texas  A.  ft  M. 
frequently  come  to  her  county  to  provide 
special  help  to  the  people  in  her  county. 
Communities  in  northeast  Texas  have 
organized,  with  the  help  of  an  extension 
rural  sociologist,  to  find  ways  to  stimu- 
late growth  of  their  communities  and  to 
make  living  more  pleasant  for  all.  The 
Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
provides  a  rural  area  development  spe- 
cialist,  who  Uves  in  northeast  Texas,  to 
help  us  to  find  ways  to  make  the  most 
of  our  nonfarmlng  opportunities.  Re- 
search coming  from  the  engineering  ex- 
periment station  and  the  Texas  Trans- 
portation Institute  at  Texas  A.  ft  M. 
College  provides  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
for  community  officials  and  business  peo- 
ple alike.  Many  of  our  people  go  to  the 
campus  of  Texas  A.  ft  M.  College  to  at- 
tend special  short  courses  every  year. 

And  so  It  is  that  the  people  of  north- 
east Texas,  and  those  in  every  other 
section  of  the  United  States,  have  an  un- 
paralled  opportunity — through  knowl- 
edge afforded  by  the  land -grant  college 
movement — to  contribute  to,  and  bene- 
fit from,  our  Nation's  progress. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  mark  the 
anniversary  of  a  unique  and  strong 
American  tradition,  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  our  State  land-grant 
colleges.  On  July  2.  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Morrill  Act,  which  estab- 
lished a  fund  to  support  "at  least  one 
college— in  each  State — where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be.  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts — In 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes 
In  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life." 

Since  1862  these  land-grant  colleges 
have  established  a  notable  reputation  for 
experimentation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. They  were  the  first  Institutions  to 
offer  practical  education  as  a  part  of 
the  college  curriculum,  and  they  pio- 
neered In  the  field  of  extension  studies, 
a  vital  service  to  our  Army  men  and  their 
families  stationed  in  foreign  countries, 
without  access  to  American  schools.  The 
ROTC  training  programs  at  these  col- 


leges provide  ttie  bcu;kbone  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Corps.  In  recent  years 
the  colleges  have  begun  an  exteiislve 
series  of  programs  In  cooperation  with 
foreign  universities  which  are  eager  to 
initiate  a  similar  program  in  their  own 
countries.  The  State  presses  long  as- 
sociated with  various  land-grant  insti- 
tutions have  done  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy work  in  the  field  of  publishing 
in  the  20th  century. 

America's  famed  success  in  the  fields 
of  farming,  ranching,  horticulture,  and 
animal  husbandry  is  due  primarily  to 
the  technical  assistance  the  American 
farmer  has  received  from  this  Federal 
school  and  exp>erimentation  program. 

Under  the  dedicated  and  spirited  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne,  Mon- 
tant  State  College  at  Bozeman,  Mont., 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  active 
land-grant  colleges  in  recent  years. 
Just  this  summer  the  college  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Peace  Corps  to  train  70 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  country 
on  the  campus  at  Bozeman.  Montana 
State  College  has  always  felt  a  keen 
interest  in  contributing  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  State.  The  research 
projects  sponsored  by  the  college  in  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  notably  the  recent 
project  in  small  diameter  timber,  are 
outstanding  examples  of  the  way  In 
which  a  college's  initiative  and  facilities 
can  support  and  advance  the  people  and 
unique  resources  of  Its  State. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  100th  anniversary  of  the  land-grant 
college  system,  it  Is  a  privilege  and  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  me  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  a  great  educational  institution, 
Mississippi  State  University  at  Stark- 
vllle,  which  Ues  within  the ,  district  I 
represent. 

The  Land-Grant  College  Act,  signed 
into  law  on  July  2,  1862,  endowed  at  least 
one  college  in  every  State,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  educa- 
tion in  these  United  States. 

Other  Members  have  reviewed  the  ac- 
complishments generally  of  this  revolu- 
tion In  teaching  and  learning.  Others 
have  reviewed  the  great  work  being  done 
by  the  land-grant  colleges  in  their 
States.  I  simply  want  to  tell  this  House 
that  whatever  good  being  done  in  these 
oUier  colleges,  we  are  doing  it  better 
down  at  Mississippi  State. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  Institutions 
for  training  young  minds  in  the  United 
States.  Our  scholastic  standards  are 
high. 

Moreover,  I  want  to  emphasize  to  the 
House  that  down  at  Mississippi  State 
we  turn  out.  In  the  person  of  our  scholars, 
manly  men  and  beautiful  ladies.  As  for 
our  men,  review  the  scores  of  our  foot- 
ball, basketball,  and  baseball  teams  of 
years  past,  or  watch  the  scoreboards  next 
fall.  But  our  greatest  boast,  our  surest 
wealth,  is  the  beauty  of  our  ladies.  We 
are  blessed  with  the  fairest  in  the  South- 
land, and  these  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  House  will 
want  information  in  some  detail  on  this 
institution  and  to  that  end  I  am  read- 
ing into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief 
history  of  Mississippi  State  University. 


The  story  of  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity is  like  the  growth  of  a  tree — strong 
of  heart,  sure  of  progress,  and  with  eyes 
toward  God  and  the  betterment  of  man. 
The  institution's  seed  was  planted  in 
1878  as  Mississippi  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College;  its  growth  at  the 
beginning  was  slow  but  sure  during  the 
early  19O0's;  it  took  on  a  personality  and 
changed  Its  named  to  Mississippi  State 
College  diu-ing  the  hard  years  of  the 
depression ;  but  its  determination  to  grow 
and  prosper  brought  It  out  of  the  war- 
time slump  and  today  Its  enrollment  has 
reached  4,800  students.  During  the  1958 
legislative  session,  it  rose  still  higher 
when  its  name  was  changed  again  to 
Mississippi  State  University.  It  Is  still 
growing. 

Legislative  action  in  1878  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  Mississippi  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  and  the 
first  session  began  in  1880  with  Gen, 
Stephen  D.  Lee  as  president. 

At  the  beginning,  there  were  350  stu- 
dents and  the  initial  construction  con- 
sisted of  an  academic  building,  a  men's 
dormitory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and 
the  president's  home. 

In  1888,  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  was  founded.  Between  1890  and 
1900  the  experiment  station  program  was 
broadened  and  the  curriculum  of  the 
resident  teaching  division  was  revised  to 
provide  separate  courses  of  study  in 
agriculture  and  mechanics.  These  later 
became  the  school  of  agriculture  and 
the  school  of  engineering. 

During  the  period  from  1900  to  1910, 
a  forerunner  of  the  school  of  education 
was  founded.  The  formal  school  of 
education  was  established  in  1935. 

The  fourth  decade  brought  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school  of  science,  the 
school  of  business  and  industry,  and  the 
agricultural  extension  service. 

The  institution  concentrated  Its  efforts 
on  special  wartime  services  in  1917  and 
1918,  and  more  than  1,000  men  were 
trained  for  Army  service. 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades,  the 
campus  building  program  was  accel- 
erated ;  the  college  was  granted  member- 
ship In  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools;  the  college 
was  made  coeducational;  and  the  name 
was  changed  to  Mississippi  State  Col- 
lege; and  the  school  of  education  and 
the  graduate  school  were  established. 

The  decade  from  1940  to  1950  brought 
an  expansion  in  all  phases  of  the  col- 
lege's activities.  In  the  first  ualf  of  the 
period,  most  of  the  students  entered  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  program  of  the 
institution  was  adapted  to  war  services. 
The  returning  war  veterans,  aided  by 
the  GI  bill,  pushed  campus  enrollment 
past  the  3,500  mark,  and  temporary 
classrooms  and  apartments  were  built, 
as  well  as  several  new  dormitories  and 
apartment  houses.  Enrollment  now  ex- 
ceeds 5,000. 

During  the  last  decade,  four  develop- 
ments are  outstanding:  First,  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  physical 
plant  and  facilities  of  the  university; 
second,  development  of  research  related 
to  agricultural,  engineering,  industrial, 
scientific,  educational,  and  business 
needs  of  the  State's  economy;  third,  ex- 
pansion of  the  graduate  school  and  the 
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increasing  importance  of  advanced  and 
technical  courses;  and  fourth,  upgrad- 
ing of  the  faculty  and  stafif. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  land- 
grant  institution  is  among  the  Nation's 
finest. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  great  gains  made 
by  American  agriculture  in  the  past  100 
years  I  wish  to  share  two  articles  with 
my  colleagues  and  wh^ch  will  point  out 
some  of  these  gains : 

Th«    McCi-uri    Pakk    Phospect    at    Purdui 
Univirsity 

(By  Jean  Paul  Mather,  vice  president,  Pur- 
due Research  Foundation ) 
The  recent  opening  of  Purdue  University's  . 
Industrial    Research    Park    (McClure    Park, 
Inc.)    marks  the  foresight  of  a  new  type  of 
pioneering  In  the  land-grant  university  tra- 
dition.    The  original  Morrill  Act,  chartering 
these    colleges    and    universities,    dedicated 
their  endeavors  to  "provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit    of    agriculture    and    the    mechanic 
arts."     Prom    1862    to    the    present,    Purdue 
University   has    developed    strength    In    en- 
gineering   and   science    paralleling   the    pro- 
gram In  agrlcultxire.     The  dissemination  of 
knowledge  In  agriculture  beyond  campus  In- 
struction   was    broadened    by   Federal    sup- 
port of  the  experiment  statlon'and  extension 
service  programs  for  taking  Information  and 
research    results   directly   to   the   farm   and 
community     for    application.      Engineering 
and  science,  however,  as  the  technology  and 
sciences  have  exploded  in  significance   dur- 
ing the  past  century,  were  confined  chiefly 
within  the  campus  structure  In  laboratories 
and    classrooms.      Industry    and    commerce 
gained  access  to  the  knowledge  vital  to  their 
progress  directly  by  hiring  graduates  of  the 
engineering  and  science  schools  and  divisions 
of  the  university.     Indirectly  they  gleaned 
Ideas    and    Information   from   published   re- 
search. 
Dynamic  changes  have  brought  about  the 

,  recent  increasing  trend  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Industrial  research  laboratories  near 
great  universities.  The  first  is  the  rapid,  al- 
most unbelievable  rate  of  advance  In  dis- 
covery. Innovation,  Invention,  and  explora- 
tion In  the  sciences  and  In  engineering.  This 
explosion  has  occurred  In  both  basic  re- 
search on  fundamental  Ideas  and  applied  re- 
search utilizing  th^ee  Ideas  In  the  tech- 
nology. 

The  second  change  Is  the  Increasing  evi- 
dence that  modern  science  and  technology 
are  Interdisciplinary.  The  old  compart- 
mentallzatlon  of  physics,  chemistry,  me- 
chanical engineering,  chemical  engineering, 
etc.,  doesn't  work  as  scientists  push  the  lat- 
est scientific  horizons  back.  Team  ap- 
proaches are  essential.  Involving  scientists 
from  different  disciplines,  and  scientists  and 
engineers  from  all  avenues  of  knowledge. 
Finally,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  other 
changes,  Industry  In  close  relationship  to  the 

•  university  scientific  community  gains  access 
to  the  best  source  or  supply  of  younger  well- 
trained  scientists  to  staff  their  own  private 
enterprises. 

McClure  Park  at  Purdue  University  repre- 
senU  another  kind  of  teamwork.  Industrial 
researchers,  working  on  both  basic  and  ap- 
plied problems,  now  move  into  the  university 
environment.  They  live  and  work  In  a  com- 
munity of  opportunity  sharing  their  prob- 
lems and  Ideas  with  the  large  pool  of  pro- 
fessionals already  assembled  on  the  campus. 
They  gain  access  to  complex  equipment  and 
Intricate  facilities  which  the  average  Indus- 
try does  not  have  and  cannot  afford.  They 
share  the  stimulation  of  the  intellectual  cam- 
pus environment — the  plays,  concerts,  and 
lively  discussions — and  they  share  without  a 
long  commuting  run.  And  through  the  out- 
going graduate  program,  scientific  staff  re- 


cruitment U  not  only  stimulated  but  also 
vastly  Improved. 

The  philosophy  of  the  land-grant  tradition 
of  public  service  through  the  university  Is 
thus  translated  Into  a  two-way  street.  Uni- 
versity faculty  and  research  people  and  grad- 
uate students  will  benefit  from  contact  with 
applied  basic  research,  not  confined  to  cur- 
rlcular  and  campus  approaches.  The  cUm- 
sical  tradition  and  methods  of  the  campus 
will  receive  new  stimuli,  new  attitudes,  new 
Ideas.  Provincialism  will  be  decreased  by 
rapid  Interplay  between  discovery  and  appli- 
cation. The  speed  of  reaction  of  this  process 
will  be  much  greater  because  of  the  Impact 
of  the  university  on  Industry  through  Its 
graduates  and  Its  publications. 

This  effort  Is  one  of  foresight,  of  practical 
vision  that  Is  not  visionary.  Si>onsored  by 
Purdue  Research  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
university-affiliated  corporation,  the  first  100 
acres  of  a  possible  1,000-acre  park  are  now 
under  development.  On  laboratory  for 
Wabash  Magnetics.  Inc.,  started  operations  in 
May  1962.  Plans  for  laboratory  space  for  fovir 
other  corporations  are  on  the  drafting 
boards.  Concerns  who  look  to  Innovation, 
new  products,  and  new  methods  as  the  way 
to  meet  foreign  and  domestic  competition 
may  find  the  answer  here. 

AMEXICAN    AORICTTLTtTRK    AND    THK 

Land-Orant  Collxos 

Modern  American  agriculture  permits  a 
single  farmworker  In  this  country  to  produce 
food  enough  for  himself  and  25  other  per- 
sons. This  Is  an  unparalleled  production 
efficiency  ratio. 

Thirty  years  ago  It  took  an  Industrial 
worker  of  the  United  States  Just  about  1 
hour  of  his  labor  to  buy  a  doaen  eggs.  Today 
it  takes  him  only  15  minutes  of  work  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  a  dozen  eggs.  Eighteen 
minutes  of  work  buys  a  pound  of  chuck 
roast  that  three  decades  ago  cost  24  minutes 
of  labor.  The  amount  of  working  time  re- 
quired to  earn  a  quart  of  milk  has  been  cut 
In  half,  as  Is  the  case  with  potatoes  and  also 
bread. 

What  has  brought  this  about? 

It  has  been  described  as  a  "technological 
revolution."  What  that  means  is  simply 
this:  people  In  agricultural  research,  in  ed- 
ucation, and  Industry  have  Joined  with  fann- 
ers to  bring  their  total  capacity  to  bear  on 
problems  of  food  and  fiber  production,  proc- 
essing and  distribution.  The  result  Is  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  food  and  clothing  for 
a  growing  ponulation  at  decreasing  costs  per 
unit  of  output. 

At  the  heart  of  the  country's  system  of  ag- 
ricultural research  and  extension  education 
Is  the  land-grant  college  and  State  univer- 
sity. There  are  68  of  these  Institutions,  with 
at  least  1  in  each  of  the  50  States  as  well  as 
Puerto  Rico, 

In  partnership  with  the  States  and  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
land-grant  colleges  administer  the  Nation's 
vast  network  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. They  work  closely  with  the  Coopera- 
tion Extension  Service — Federal,  State  and 
county — to  train  Its  leaders  and  workers,  and 
to  put  their  talents  and  findings  to  work  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  family 
living.  The  land-grant  college  brings  to- 
gether formal  campus  teaching,  research  and 
extension  work  in  one  Institution  serving 
the  people. 

Higher  education  In  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  these  Institutions.  They  grant  all  of  the 
doctorate  degrees  In  agriculture,  almost  all 
of  the  other  advanced  degrees,  and  foxir  of 
five  bachelor's  degrees  awarded  In  agricul- 
tural subjects  In  this  country. 

Every  year  there  are  approximately  twice 
as  many  Jobs  open  to  agricultural  graduates 
as  there  are  young  people  with  the  degrees 
required  to  qualify  for  them.    One  reason 


these  many  excellent  opportunities  are 
missed  may  be  that  agriculture  la  frequently 
defined  in  a  misleading  and  narrow  manner. 
The  number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  In 
the  country  has  declined  In  recent  years,  but 
the  amount  of  raw  food  and  fiber  products 
they  produce  has  been  steadily  Increasing — 
and  the  broad  field  of  agriculture  today  In- 
cludes all  of  the  scientific,  technical,  profes- 
sional and  business  occupations  concerned 
with  processing  and  distribution.  Agricul- 
ture, in  fact.  Is  the  Nation's  largest  single 
industry.  Four  of  every  10  people  employed 
in  the  United  SUtes  serve  agriculture. 

Positions  open  to  agriculture  graduates  in- 
clude such  broad  categories  as  communica- 
tions (farm  writing,  advertising,  TV  work, 
and  movie  production):  conservation  (soil 
and  water,  forestry,  wildlife  management) ; 
research  (on  production,  pests,  new  uses  for 
farm  products,  antibiotics);  education  (col- 
lege instruction,  vocational  agriculture,  ex- 
tension teaching,  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  nations) ;  business  and  industry 
(farm  management,  food  processing),  and 
the  business  of  farming  Itself,  which  today 
demands  broad  knowledge  of  economics, 
engineering,  chemistry,  and  animal  and 
plant  life. 

Professional  Instruction  in  agriculture  at 
land-grant  colleges  Is  based  largely  on  the 
natural  sciences — chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
zoology,  and  geology.  It  is  not  necessary  at 
the  start  for  a  student  to  know  exactly  which 
branch  of  agriculture  he  will  finally  follow. 
Courses  in  the  first  year  or  two  are  general 
and  allow  flexibility  in  final  choices. 

Four-year  courses  are  provided  In  general 
agriculture.  Including  agronomy,  animal- 
dairy-poultry  husbandry,  horticulture,  and 
wild  game;  in  agricultural  administration  or 
economics:  in  agricultural  engineering:  and 
other  fields.  Almost  all  other  subjects  out- 
side as  well  as  within  agriculture  essential  to 
a  full  life  and  good  citizenship  are  taught 
at  land-grant  Institutloiu.  These  colleges, 
which  enroll  about  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  college  population,  award  40  per- 
cent of  doctorate  degrees  in  all  subjects. 

The  centennial  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  State  universities  on  July  2.  1962.  marls 
the  date  that  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
century  earlier,  signed  the  Morrill  Act.  This 
law,  establishing  the  land-grant  system  of 
higher  education,  also  In  effect  established 
and  made  secure  the  principle  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  this  country. 

The  act  embodied  a  new  concept  of  high- 
er education.  It  provided  Federal  assist- 
ance to  institutions  under  State  control  for 
education  of  the  many  as  well  as  the  few 
well-to-do.  and  placed  new  emphasis  on 
science  and  technology — at  the  same  time 
continuing  traditional  studies  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  humanities.  Terms  of  the  land- 
grant  law  provided  the  public  support  that 
has  permitted  qualified  young  people  of 
modest  means  to  attend  college.  The  act 
specified  that  the  States  be  granted  Federal 
lands,  amounting  to  30.000  acres  for  every 
Representative  and  Senator  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Proceeds  from  the  lands  were  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  Income  used  to  establish 
and  endow — In  the  words  of  the  act — "at 
least  one  college  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be.  without  excluding  other  scien- 
tific and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  Indus- 
trial classes  In  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life." 

As  used  a  century  ago,  the  term  "Indus- 
trial classes"  Included  practically  everybody 
who  worked  for  a  living  in  whatever  capacity. 
The  principles  of  the  original  Land  Grant 
Act  have  been  extended  In  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  providing  Joint  Federal-State  research 
In  agriculture  at  land-grant  Institutions;  la 
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the  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1800,  providing 
f  lusher  Federal  asststaace  to  the  colleges  and 
universities;  and  In  the  Snuth-Lever  Act  of 
1914,  establishing  the  Nation's  present  ex- 
tension services. 

To  stimulate  their  growth  and  contribute 
to  their  strength,  all  of  the  68  land-grant 
institutions  belong  to  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Orant  Colleges — 
or  more  brlefiy,  the  Land-Grant  Association. 
It  is  through  the  aasoclation,  formed  In 
1887.  that  the  land-grant  colleges  work  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  national  problems  of  ex- 
tension education  and  of  agricultural  re- 
search. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
a  century  ago  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Civil  War,  a  new  concept  of  higher  edu- 
cation— education  for  all — waa  bom  In 
this  country.  This  came  about  when,  on 
July  2,  1862.  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Act  which  provided 
grants  of  public  land  to  the  States  In 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  observe  this  centennial  by 
calling  attention  to  the  contributions  to 
our  country  that  have  resulted  from  the 
Land-Orant  Act. 

A  century  ago  the  new  States  and  ter- 
ritories lacked  the  resources  to  create 
their  own  systems  of  higher  education. 
The  Land-Orant  Act  provided  for  a  grant 
of  Federal  land  to  each  State  amounting 
to  30,000  acres  for  each  Meml)er  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State.  This  land  was 
to  be  sold — the  going  price  then  was 
about  $1.25  an  acre — and  the  income 
used  to  endow  and  support  at  least  one 
college  in  each  State.  Justin  S.  Morrill 
of  Vermont,  who  served  nearly  50  years 
In  Congress,  let  the  fight  for  the  neces- 
sary Federal  legislation.  More  than  5 
years  after  the  struggle  for  adoption  of 
the  plan  had  begun,  the  land-grant  col- 
lege bill,  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  was 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Lincoln. 

The  Morrill  Act  is  significant  because 
by  endowing  at  least  one  college  in  every 
State,  controlled  by  the  State,  it  helped 
bring  to  life  the  democratic  idea  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
An  open  door  to  college  for  all  who  hsid 
the  will  and  ability  to  learn  was  unprec- 
edented In  world  history.  One  hun- 
dred years  ago  1  young  American  in 
1,500  went  to  college  compared  with  1 
In  3  today.  The  land-grant  system  has 
become  the  Nations  largest  single 
source  of  trained  and  educated 
manpower. 

A  second  reason  for  the  fundamental 
significance  of  the  Morrill  Act  is  that 
for  the  first  time  colleges  were  brought 
to  the  people.  Teaching  and  research 
were  not  limited  to  the  confines  of  cam- 
puses. Throughout  the  States  they 
serve,  land-grant  people  conduct  spe- 
cial classes,  they  go  to  factories  and 
farms  to  test  research  results,  they  con- 
tribute to  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  seek  solutions  to 
economic,  social,  and  physical  Ills  that 
l^set  their  fellow  citizens.  The  68  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges  today  en- 
roll 20  percent  of  the  country's  college 
population  and  grant  40  percent  of  all 
doctorate  degrees;  confer  approximately 
50  percent  of  doctorates  In  sciences,  en- 
gineering, and  the  health  professions; 
all  of  those  In  agriculture,  and  25  per- 
cent in  arts  and  languages,  in  business 


and  commerce,  and  In  education  itself. 
Further  testifying  to  the  quality  of 
teaching,  research,  and  service  by  these 
Institutions  is  the  fact  that  25  of  42 
living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
who  went  to  college  In  this  country  have 
earned  degrees  frcwn  land-grant 
Institutions. 

Ohloans  are  extremely  proud  of  Ohio 
State  University  which  was  founded  In 
Columbus  In  1873  as  a  result  of  the  Land- 
Orant  Act.  Like  land-grant  institutions 
in  other  States,  the  university  has  long 
since  become  one  of  Ohio's  largest 
sources  of  educated  manpower.  Over 
the  years  it  has  graduated  more  than 
122.000  students. 

Today  the  scojse  and  influence  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  are  literally  world- 
wide. Not  only  does  it  attract  students 
from  all  50  States  and  from  many  foreign 
countries,  but  also  parts  of  the  university 
program  have  been  carried  to  and  ap- 
plied In  India.  Ouam,  and  other  distant 
places.  On  the  homefront  the  Ohio 
State  University  Research  Foundation 
has  l>ecome  an  operation  of  the  first 
magnitude,  with  an  annual  research  pro- 
gram for  government  and  Industry 
amounting  to  about  $7  mlllllon  a  year. 
But  essentially  the  university's  prime 
products  are — and  will  continue  to  be — 
people.  Among  them  have  been  leaders 
In  the  professions,  business,  science,  and 
Industry.  The  value  of  such  persons  to 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  Nation,  is 
beyond  price.  Truly  the  university  Is  a 
public  asset  that  might  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  Land  Grant  Act. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
2.  of  1862.  as  the  Civil  War  swung  into 
its  second  summer  of  fighting,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  managed  to 
find  time  for  an  act  of  major  impor- 
tance. It  was  on  that  day  that  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill 
Land-Orant  Act.  The  results  of  that 
act  are  evident  in  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

It  was  this  act  that  gave  every  young 
American  a  chance  at  an  education,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  came  from  a 
position  of  wealth  or  from  poverty.  The 
famous  Morrill  Act  granted  to  each  State 
30.000  acres  of  federally  owned  land  for 
each  of  Its  Members  of  Congress.  It  now 
includes  68  colleges,  1  or  more  in  every 
one  of  the  50  States.  This  year  we  cele- 
brate 100  years  of  service  to  the  Nation 
of  these  land -grant  institutions. 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  brought 
together  formal  campus  teaching,  re- 
search, and  extension  work  in  one  insti- 
tution serving  the  people.  Typical  of 
the  colleges  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  abundance  is  North  Dakota 
State  University.  This  fine  university 
was  founded  in  1890,  only  1  year  after 
North  Dakota  became  a  State.  The  very 
first  legislative  assembly  of  the  State 
founded  the  school,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Morrill  Act.  It  opened  its  doors 
in  1891  to  5  students  with  an  approved 
curriculum  of  18  subjects.  Prom  this 
humble  start  it  has  grown  to  an  en- 
rollment of  3,581  students  from  every 
county  in  the  State,  nearly  half  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  18  foreign 
countries.    A  faculty  of  more  than  535 


serve  in  teaching,  research,  and  extension 
activities. 

When  achievements  are  listed.  North 
Dakota  University  has  a  right  to  be  pro- 
foundly gratified  by  the  work  of  its 
graduates — 11,086  graduates  have  taken 
their  place  In  society,  all  useful  citizens 
contributing  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  progress.  A  good  example  of  the 
amazing  research  work  done  at  the 
NDSU  laboratories  are  the  figiires  on 
Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  in  a  recent  year. 
Of  the  17,690.458  acres  of  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat  planted  in  the  United 
States,  the  six  NDSU  varieties  made  up 
over  62  percent.  There  are  many  other 
examples  of  the  contributions  of  this 
fine  land-grant  college — contributions  so 
profound  in  their  effect  that  the  sum 
result  is  not  yet  known. 

Land-grant  colleges  in  general,  have 
upheld  all  the  high  hopes  professed  by 
supporters  of  the  program  100  years  ago. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  have 
often  gone  beyond  expectations.  The 
land-grrant  Institutions  enroll  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  college  population — they 
grant  about  40  percent  of  the  degrees. 
They  grant  about  half  of  all  doctorates 
in  the  sciences,  engineering,  and  health 
professions.  Of  35  living  winners  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  In  America,  21  earned  de- 
grees at  land-grant  institutions.  In 
short,  land -grant  colleges  are  responsi- 
ble for  pioneering  research  In  many 
fields.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  honor 
all  of  these  worthy  schools  on  this  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Land-Grant  Act. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
thing  can  stand  repetition,  so  part  of  my 
remarks  today  will  be  echoed  in  other 
speeches  celebrating  the  centennial  of 
the  Morrill  Land-Grsuit  Act.  signed  into 
law  by  President  Lincoln  just  a  century 
ago. 

1  can  repeat  the  fact  that  there  are 
68  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

I  can  restate  that  the  Morrill  Act  was 
significant  for  two  reasons :  First.  It  em- 
bodied the  then  revolutionary  Idea  that 
everyone  with  the  ability  to  absorb  a 
higher  education  should  have  the  chance 
to  attend  college;  second.  It  provided  the 
incentive  on  a  national  scale  to  bring 
this  concept  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  life. 

I  can  cite  figures  to  show  the  great  im- 
petus the  Land-Grant  Act  gave  to  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

But  I  am  now  going  to  discourse  on 
some  items  of  interest  that  can  be 
claimed  on  this  floor  by  no  one  save  my 
Iowa  colleagues. 

You  see.  my  friends,  through  for- 
tuitous circumstance  Iowa  was  the  very 
first  State  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erous provisions  of  the  Land-Grant  Act. 
It  so  happened  that  Iowa  had  called  a 
special  session  of  Its  general  assembly 
in  September  of  1862  to  consider  vital 
problems  of  the  war.  The  assembly 
promptly  ratified  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  aid  by  the  VS.  Government, 
and  Iowa  became  the  first  State  In  the 
land-grant  family.  I  should  concede 
that  Michigan  quickly  followed  in  ac- 
cepting the  Government  offer,  and  then 
set  at)out  building  Its  college  before  Iowa 
had  turned  to  that  undertaking.    Thus, 
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Michigan    State   Unlvu'sity   hokU    the 
honor  of  being  the  first  school  to  open 
iu  doors  under  the  terms  of  the  MorrlU 
Act 

But  back  to  Iowa.  The  Morrill  Act 
provided  public  lands  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  30,000  acres  foi*  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  which  that 
State  had  in  Congress.  The  proceeds 
wrre  to  constitute  a  permanent  "endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  college  where  the  leading  ob- 
ject shall  be,  without  excludiiig  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  in- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  azts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

It  was  a  broad  charter,  covering  about 
everything.  The  land-grant  colleges 
were  to  offer  studies  in  agriculture, 
science,  engineering — in  fact  almost  any- 
thing that  would  help  young  people  pre- 
(lare  for  life  in  the  rapidly  industrializing 
world. 

Now.  here  is  a  recitation  of  something 
which  brings  pride  to  lowans.  When  the 
first  students  arrived,  they  came  as  boys 
and  girls  together,  and  this  was  a  radical 
departure  from  the  accepted  pattern  of 
the  day,  when  coeducation  on  the  college 
level  was  almost  nonexistent.  But 
hearken  to  the  farseeing  wisdom  of  those 
Iowa  early  settlers.  Both  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  president  were  deter- 
mined that  women  liad  as  much  need  for 
education,  and  as  much  right  to  it  as 
did  men.  Consequently.  Iowa's  new  col- 
lege became  the  first  land-grant  institu- 
tion to  be  coeducational  in  fact  from 
the  very  beginning.  In  a  full  century  its 
only  requirements  for  admission  have 
been  in  the  realm  of  scholarship.  No 
one  has  been  denied  because  of  sex.  race, 
creed,  or  lack  of  wealth. 

lowans  in  this  nuumer  put  down  some 
solid  foundation  stones  for  their  new  col- 
lege. From  that  beginning  the  chro- 
nology of  firsts  is  typical  of  Iowa  accom- 
plishments. In  1879  it  had  established 
an  experimental  creamery.  It  began  a 
course  in  dairying  in  1880,  and  in  1897 
inaugurated  the  first  college  curriculum 
ever  offered  for  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
scieiK:e  in  dairy  industry. 

It  offered  what  may  have  been  the  first 
course  in  forestry  in  the  United  States 
in  1874.  and  in  1904  began  the  profes- 
sional training  of  foresters,  becoming 
one  of  the  early  schools  among  the  25 
now  recognized. 

Iowa  State  University  today  enrolls 
more  undergraduates  in  agriculture  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  world. 

Iowa  State  was  the  first  agricultural 
college  to  go  to  the  farmers.  In  1870, 
President  Welch  conceived  the  idea  of 
sending  some  of  the  faculty  to  hold  insti- 
tutes in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  other  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  logbook  of  enterprises  at 
Ames,  but  I  will  close  by  citing  one  more, 
of  national  interest.  It  was  Iowa  farm- 
ers and  Iowa  educators  who  were  to  un- 
dertake pioneer  work  which  led  to  the 
cooperative   extension   service   in   agri- 


culture and  home  economics  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  land -grant  coUeiM  In 
America.  It  U  said  the  4-H  themt  origi- 
nated In  Iowa. 

So.  jrou  can  see  that  Iowa  has  been 
faltliful  to  the  purposes  of  the  Morrill 
Act,  as  conceived  by  its  author  In  Uiat 
long  ago  time.  And  so  that  the  thou- 
sands of  bright  youi^stcrs,  from  Iowa 
and  all  over  tlic  globe,  who  pass  thiough 
those  exciting  halls  of  knowledge  on  the 
beautiful  campus  at  Ames  will  have  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  flint-eyed  Ver- 
mont idealist  who  made  it  possible,  one 
of  the  principal  buildings  there  has  been 
named  Morrill  Hall. 

We  in  Iowa  recognize  what  an  enor- 
mous debt  we  owe  to  his  wisdom,  and  to 
the  generosity  of  this  great  countrj'.  We 
feel  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
fulfilled  and  continue  to  fulfill  the  vision 
of  Senator  Morrill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
initiation  by  President  Lincoln  of  a 
century  of  national  educational  oppor- 
timity  under  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  of  Vermont.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  provide  for  "the  endowment, 
support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one 
college  in  each  State  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  In- 
cluding military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  els  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  In  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

This  act  wnbodied  the  then  revolu- 
tionary idea  that  everyone  with  the 
ability  to  absorb  a  higher  education 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college.  In  1838  only  1  in  1,300  of  the 
youth  of  college  age  in  this  country  went 
to  college,  and  by  1869  the  ratio  had 
increased  to  1:1,900.  Today  one  of  three 
are  in  college,  but  with  the  current  boom 
in  college  population,  there  will  not  be 
enough  places  for  all  those  who  will  want 
to  attend  by  1970  if  we  do  not  vastly  im- 
prove our  present  capacities  and 
personnel. 

It  is  a  further  purpose  of  this  act  to 
promote  on  a  national  scale  the  incen- 
tive to  bring  this  concept  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  life.  Each  State 
was  granted  30,000  acres  of  land  per 
Member  of  Congress,  the  income  from 
which  was  to  be  used  to  supp>ort  a  col- 
lege in  the  State.  These  colleges  were 
intended  to  facilitate  the  export  of  the 
fruits  of  the  classroom  to  the  people  and 
the  places  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good,  while  they  would  also  import  the 
practical  exp>erience  of  the  nonacademic. 
everyday  world  to  the  often  Insulated 
classrooms.  Today  68  of  these  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  carrying  forth  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  original  act. 

The  record  of  these  institutions  is  trxily 
impressive.  They  award  20  percent  of 
all  college  degrees  to  our  Nation's  un- 
dergraduates and  40  percent  of  all  our 
doctorate  degrees  in  all  areas.  It  is  an 
into  zesting  footnote  that  two-thirds  of 
the  living  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
who  were  educated  in  this  country  re- 
ceived degrees  from  land-grant  colleges. 


The  research  axkl  testlrxg  of  these  In- 
stitutions have  produced  outstanding  ac- 
oomi)llshmenta.  These  Include  strepto- 
mycin for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
and  dlcumarol  to  prevent  clotting  of 
the  blood,  an  advancement  to  which  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  owes  his  cur- 
rent state  of  good  health.  Basic  work 
on  the  fatigue  of  metals  has  been  of  In- 
finite value  to  the  Nation's  railroads,  and 
land -grant  colleges  developed  the  first 
cyclotron  and  did  early  research  on  the 
transistor.  Today,  the  American  farm- 
er, aided  by  the  techniques  and  methods 
developed  In  these  colleges,  produces 
food  enough  for  himself  and  25  other 
people. 

Maryland  boasts  two  land -grant  In- 
stitutions, the  Univei-slty  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  and  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege in  Princess  Anne.  The  original  land 
received  by  Maryland,  located  in  Ala- 
bama due  to  Insufficient  Federal  lands 
in  Maryland,  was  sold  to  a  speculator  at 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  at  51  cents  an 
acre  for  a  total  of  $112,504.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale  were  invested  in  bonds, 
and  the  income  today  amounts  to  some 
$3,000  a  year  though  it  has  been  as  high 
as  $8,000.  The  University  of  Maryland 
as  a  result  of  the  act  now  has  an  affilia- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government  which 
yields  it  an  appropriation  of  around  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  stronger  ties 
between  the  university  and  the  State 
have  developed.  The  university  also  en- 
joys a  close  national  and  international 
link  with  other  institutions  and  benefits 
from  their  research  and  testing. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Morrill  Act 
the  University  of  Maryland  began  to 
renew  Its  emphasis  In  agricultural  work 
in  1890.  and  by  1900.  three-fourths  of 
the  university  budget  was  devoted  to  an 
agricultural  program.  In  the  three  dec- 
ades following  1890  the  university  wa^ 
hailed  for  Its  basic  research  Into  soils 
and  fertilizer  analysis  and  entomology. 
In  addition.  Maryland  farm  production 
increased  fourfold  as  farmers  applied  the 
technology  from  the  university's  lab- 
oratories and  classrooms.  Finally,  the 
university  was  able  to  establish  an  engi- 
neering school  which  has  produced  such 
outstanding  figures  as  Herschel  IL  Al- 
len, builder  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridges  and  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  Tunnel. 

The  work  has  only  begun,  however, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  ably  directed  cen- 
tennial committee  ^re  aimed  at  con- 
tinued improvement  and  extension.  The 
program  is  a  vast  study  to  examine  the 
past  and  take  stock  of  the  achievements 
that  have  been  realized  over  the  years 
in  order  to  determine  their  status  in 
the  present  program.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  future  and  the  attainment  of 
ever  higher  quality.  These  colleges  to- 
day have  a  marvelous  capacity  for  out- 
standing work,  but  we  must  strive  to 
increase  the  qualified  personnel,  stu- 
dents, and  academic  standards  in  order 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill  Act 
alive. 

The  efforts  of  the  centennial  commit- 
tee are  earnestly  designed  to  seek  this 
improvement  on  a  vast  local,  national, 
and  international  scale.  Through  the 
use  of  literature,  conferences,  and  the 
resources  of  mass  media,  the  committee 
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is  soliciting  and  circulating  the  views  of 
a  large  number  of  people  before  a  broad 
public.  Not  only  scholars,  but  farmers, 
mechanics,  engineers,  and  management 
personnel  as  well  as  laymen  from  all 
walks  of  life  are  asked  to  contribute  ap- 
praisals of  the  program  and  to  suggest 
means  of  Improvement.  This  endeavor 
is  one  of  vital  concern  to  us  all  and  we 
should  make  a  point  of  Joining  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  in  en- 
couraging this  quest  for  a  continuing 
high  standard  of  American  education. 
The  MorrlU  Act  has  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  youth  of  this  country  but 
we  must  not  allow  the  excellence  and 
quality  of  this  opportunity  to  be  compro- 
mised in  the  effort  to  make  it  as  broad 
as  possible. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  for  everyone  in  Michigan  that 
their  State  founded  an  agricultural  col- 
lege in  1855,  7  years  before  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  law  the 
Morrill  Act  which  brought  into  being 
today's  68  land-grant  universities  and 
colleges.  Today,  July  2, 1962.  is  the  100th 
aiuiiversary  of  the  Morrill  Act. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  was  a 
pioneer  institution  in  the  literal  sense, 
for  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation,  Indeed  In  the  entire  world.  It 
embraced  a  revolutionary  concept  of 
education:  A  college  which  was  devoted 
for  the  first  time  to  all  the  people. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Michigan  was  a 
rugged    State    populated    by    pioneers. 
They    were    forward-looking    men    and 
women  who  wished  to  keep  the  land  they 
were  winning  arid  build  for  the  future. 
As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  their  com- 
munity, they  formed  a  State  agricultural 
society.     In  the  year  1850,  this  society, 
realizing  the  importance  of  education  to 
agriculture,  petitioned  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan  to  esUblish  an  agri- 
cultural college.    This  petition  received 
recognition  by   the  incorporation  of  a 
clause  in  the  revised  constitution  of  the 
State  in   1850.     This  clause  called  for 
the  legislature  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural college.    During  the  next  few  years 
there    was    considerable    debate    as    to 
whether   the  need   for  an   agricultural 
college  would  be  best  served  by  establish- 
ing it  as  an  individual  entity.   The  latter 
course  was  chosen  and  on  February  12, 
1855,  the  Governor  of  Michigan  signed 
a  law  establishing  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Michigan. 

During  the  next  2  years  buildings  were 
erected,  grounds  were  cleared,  and  a 
faculty  formed;  and  on  May  13. 1857.  the 
college  was  formally  opened.  The  fol- 
lowing day  classes  began  with  a  total  of 
63  students,  an  almost  unprecedented 
enrollment  for  the  opening  day  of  a  new 
college  in  the  United  States. 

Using  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
as  the  model.  Congressman— later  Sen- 
ator— Morrill,  of  Vermont,  and  Senator 
Blngman,  of  Michigan,  drew  up  and  pro- 
posed the  Morrill  Act  which  granted 
lands  to  the  Individual  States  to  be  sold, 
and  the  money  used  for  the  "endow- 
ment, support,  and  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  college  where  the  leading  ob- 
ject shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning   as  are  related  to  agriculture 


and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  In  the  several  pursulU 
and  professions  of  life."  In  his  only  for- 
mal speech  supporting  the  measure. 
Congressman  MorrlU  named  but  one  ex- 
ample of  what  he  would  create:  the 
college  In  Michigan,  "liberally  supported 
by  the  SUte.  In  the  full  tide  of  success- 
ful experiment." 

For  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michi- 
gan, the  MorrlU  grant  meant  a  quarter 
of  a  million  acres  of  land  which  could  be 
put  up  for  public  sale.  In  short,  it 
fairly  Insured  the  financial  sUbUity  of 
the  college. 

It  was  not  until  1885  that  the  Income 
from  land  sales  specified  In  this  act  war- 
ranted the  establishment  of  a  "complete 
mechanical  instruction."  In  this  year, 
equipment  was  procured  for  a  woodshop, 
a  blacksmith  shop,  and  an  iron  shop, 
professors  were  engaged  and  engineer- 
ing thus  became  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  CoUege  famUy. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the  col- 
lege truly  became  a  model  from  which 
the  land-grant  system  evolved,  for  it 
gave  heavily  from  Its  small  faculty  who 
left  on  promise  of  higher  salaries  to  start 
new  courses  and  to  build  new  institu- 
tions dedicated  to  the  tradition  estab- 
lished with  this  sy.stem.  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  became  the  prototype 
of  al.  future  successful  land-grant 
colleges. 

The  years  passed,  and  the  university 
grew.  Enrollment  jumped  from  627  in 
1900  to  2,478  in  1925  when  the  official 
name  of  the  college.  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  changed  to  the  Michi- 
gan State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Ap- 
plied Science.  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1955,  the  centennial  year  of  the  college, 
another  name  change  took  »ilace  when 
State  officials  changed  Michigan  State 
CoUege  to  Michigan  State  University,  a 
far  more  accurate  designation.  Winter 
term  registration,  1962,  set  an  aUtlme 
winter  term  record  of  22,571  students  en- 
roUed  for  credit. 

As  these  flgxires  indicate,  Michigan 
State  University  has  enjoyed  an  amazing 
growth.  Its  physical  plant  has  expanded 
with  an  almost  Aladdln-lUce  rapidity. 
Its  students,  on  and  off  the  campus,  have 
multiplied  untU  it  rf  nks  today  among 
the  largest  of  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  It  renders  services  in 
a  variety  of  fields.  It  serves  youth  and 
it  serves  adults.  The  people  go  to  Michi- 
gan State;  and  Michigan  State  goes  to 
the  people. 

To  the  people  of  Michigan,  however. 
Michigan  State  University  is  more  than 
a  campus,  more  than  a  college  which  out- 
ranks many  universities  In  size  and  scope, 
more  than  a  body  of  students  and 
alumni.  It  Is  the  center  of  experiment 
and  research.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
cooperative  extension  service,  launched 
more  than  45  years  ago.  under  whose 
guidance  county  agricultural  agents, 
home  demonstration  agents,  and  4-H 
Club  leaders  In  effect  carry  the  coUege  to 
aU  the  people  of  Michigan  bridging  the 
gap  between  scientific  research  and  prac- 
tical appUcation  of  knowledge,  thus  mak- 
ing for  better  farming  for  farmers  and 
better  Uvlng  for  aU. 


Perhaps  the  words  of  Michigan  SUte 
University's  outsUnding  president,  John 
A.  Hannah,  In  a  talk  marking  the  centen- 
nial of  Michigan  SUte  University,  sums 
up  most  appropriately  the  land-grant 
philosophy  which  is  so  rich  a  heritafe  at 
Michigan  SUte: 


It  la  on*  of  th*  itrvngtha  and  ont  of  th* 
llortM  of  th*  lAAd-grant  eolltg*  trtdiUon 
thftt  thU  n*w  kind  of  vduciktlon  was  d** 
velopvd  and  ntMl*  sviUUbl*  in  r*tponae  to 
a  perslsttnt  public  demimd.  W*  hav*  in 
history  no  oomp»r»bi*  •xampl*  of  an  vdu- 
cattonal  ag*ncy  d*llb«raUly  d**lgn*d.  cre- 
ated and  put  into  u**  •p*olfic»lly  to  do  the 
will  of  th*  American  people,  to  aerve  them 
aa  they  wanted  to  be  aerved. 

We  in  the  land -grant  college*  and  uni- 
versities will  do  well  to  remember  that  our 
institutions  are  the  creatures  of  the  people 
In  the  meet  specific  sense,  and  I  believe  that 
history  records  that  they  have  prospered  and 
retained  the  affection  of  the  people  In  direct 
proportion  to  their  success  In  Interpreting 
the  changing  needs  of  the  common  people 
of  Anaerlca  and  In  serving  those  needs  as  the 
people  themselves  wauit  them  to  be  aerved. 

As  the  precursor  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, Michigan  SUte  University  stands 
today  as  a  vivid  example  of  how  much 
the  scope  of  higher  education  has 
broadened  since  the  signing  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act. 

It  Is  my  prlvUege  to  join  In  tribute  to 
the  centennial  of  the  land-grant  phU- 
osophy  and  to  recognize  with  native  pride 
the  part  that  the  SUte  of  Michigan  has 
played  through  Michigan  SUte  Univer- 
sity in  openir^g  a  new  era  for  American 
higher  education. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  privUeged  to  celebrate  on  this 
occasion   a  highly  significant  anniver- 
sary.    One  hundred  years  ago  today  a 
towering   figure    in    American    political 
history  placed  his  famous  signature  upon 
an  embattled  bUl;  and  with  that  gesture 
he  brought  into  being  a  new  American 
idea,  one  which  was  to  cast  the  shadow 
of  Its  infiuence  much  farther  than  even 
ite   most   enthusiastic   proponents   had 
dared  to  dream.    President  Lincoln's  ac- 
cepUnce  of  the  MorrlU  Act,  more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Act,  was  widely  recognized  as  a  depar- 
ture from  traditional  American  educa- 
tional   thinking;    but    the    breadth    of 
implications  for  future  educational  direc- 
tions which  the  new  act  bore  could  only 
be  left  for  posterity  to  measure.     The 
87th  Congress  in   1962  Is  in  something 
of  a  position  to  take  that  measurement. 
We  are  honored  today  to  do  so. 

What  the  MorrlU  Act  meant  was  a 
courageous  departure  from  200  years  of 
tradition  In  American  higher  education. 
a  tradition  of  classical  studies  which  the 
settlers  in  the  new  land  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  old.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Morrill  Act,  the  Congress  was 
announcing  Its  readiness  to  declare  that 
education  in  the  new  democracy  had 
better  be  democratic;  that  learning  in 
the  practical  and  future -conscious  new 
world  had  better  be  future  conscious  and 
practical.  Toward  that  end.  Congress 
was  providing  for  the  granting  of  Fed- 
eral lands  to  the  States  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  network  of  colleges  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  colleges  were  to 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  subjects  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts. 
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with  the  goal  of  promoting  "the  liberal 
suid  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life." 

Within  a  year  of  its  enactment,  the 
jLand-Grant  Act  was  accepted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature,  and  accordingly 
brought  to  the  State  scrip  for  210,000 
acres  of  public  land.  The  issue  then  was 
the  choice  of  institution.  By  the  end  of 
1864,  the  State  legislature  and  the 
Rutgers  College,  of  New  Brunswick — a 
well-established  institution  already  ap- 
proaching its  own  centennial  anniver- 
sary— had  expressed  mutual  commit- 
ments; and  Rutgers  had  become  New 
Jersey's  land-grant  college. 

Today  we  all  are  witnesses  and  recipi- 
ents of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  the  United  States  from  her  68  land- 
grant  colleges.  Each  year  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  young  people 
register  at  these  schools  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  VEist  range  of  courses,  the 
manifold  opportunities  for  technological 
and  scientific  research,  and  the  realistic 
preparation  for  useful  vocational  life 
which  have  continued  to  characterize 
most  land-grant  institutions.  Each  year 
these  colleges  and  universities  confer  a 
total  of  doctoral  degrees  which  repre- 
sents approximately  40  percent  of  all 
such  degrees  awarded  throughout  the 
Nation.  Each  year  the  land-grant  col- 
leges commit  themselves  more  deeply  to 
the  educational  service  of  their  locali- 
ties, carrying  lecture  series,  extension 
courses,  and  home-study  programs  into 
towns  and  homes  throughout  the  States. 
Annually  they  increase  their  service  to 
many  developing  nations  abroad,  having 
already  in  recenc  years  undertaken  more 
than  120  foreign  projects  under  con- 
tract from  the  Federal  Government. 
And  always,  steadily,  their  research  and 
experiment  stations  press  for  new  dis- 
coveries and  better  techniques  in  engi- 
neering, agricultiu-e,  and  all  areas  of 
applied  science. 

It  is  for  such  services  that  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  are  indebted  to  Rutgers 
University.  Todaiy  the  colleges  of  arts 
and  science,  of  agriculture,  and  of  cngl- 
neeriner.  with  the  graduate  school  of 
education,  continue  the  university's  long 
record  of  eminent  scholarship  and 
achievement;  and  the  future  is  at  lea.st 
as  exciting  as  the  past.  Our  impressive 
college  of  engineering,  for  instance, 
having  recently  completed  thorough 
programs  in  nuclear  and  in  chemical 
engineering,  anticipates  the  inspiring 
prospect  of  a  new  $5,S00.000  engineer- 
ing building,  which  will  be  the  largest 
single  building  project  in  the  univer- 
sity's history  and  will  permit  a  doubling 
of  enrollment  by  1965. 

From  such  news  we  may  learn.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  what  we  hall  as  the  land- 
grant  Institutions'  splendid  achieve- 
ment in  their  first  century  merely  points 
to  their  increased  service  in  the  future. 
Standing  as  we  do  between  two  phases 
of  so  Intensely  valuable  and  varied  a 
career,  we  can  do  nothing  more  fitting 
than  accord  them  our  deepest  admira- 
tion and  gratitude. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  cele- 
brate today  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
particularly  to  the  State  agricultural  ex- 


periment stations  which  are  so  important 
a  part  of  the  college  ssrstem. 

One  of  the  pioneer  stations,  estab- 
lished in  1882.  Is  the  Ohio  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Wooster, 
in  my  congressional  district.  A  visit  to 
this  facility  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  informative  experiences  one  can 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1852  the  average  farm- 
worker supported  4.53  persons.  In  1962 
the  average  farmworker  supports  26  per- 
sons. 

The  revolution  in  farm  techniques  so 
dramatically  demonstrated  in  those 
statistics  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
land-grant  college  system. 

Last  winter  I  visited  the  station  at 
Wooster  and  was  shown  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  projects  underway 
there.  The  variety  of  work  that  is  un- 
derway defies  the  imagination.  Nine 
pages  in  the  annual  report  are  required 
to  list  the  experiments  and  projects  in 
agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociol- 
ogy, agricultural  engineer,  agronomy, 
animal  science,  botany  and  plant  pa- 
thology, dairy  science,  dairy  technology, 
entomology,  forestry',  home  economics, 
horticulture,  poultry  science,  and  vet- 
erinary science. 

The  work  done  by  this  station  and 
others  throughout  the  Nation  have  made 
American  agriculture  the  envy  and  In- 
spiration of  the  entire  world.  There  are 
no  known  limits  on  the  contribution  that 
the  station  may  make  In  the  future. 

It  is  a  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
manned  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  over  the  years,  and 
who  are  doing  so  much  today  to  provide 
a  better  future  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate today,  on  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  to  consider  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  which  were  estab- 
lished through  the  passage  of  this  act. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  act  was  "to 
provide  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  In  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life. " 
Sponsored  by  Congressman  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  the  act  provided  for 
a  grant  of  Federal  land  to  each  State 
In  the  amount  of  30.000  acres  for  each 
Member  of  Congiess  from  the  State.  It 
stlpxilated  that  the  Income  from  the  sale 
of  this  land  was  to  be  used  for  the  en- 
dowment and  support  of  at  least  one 
college  In  each  State.  Although  pri- 
marily Intended  to  provide  technical  and 
practical  education,  the  act  contained  a 
provision  for  the  Inclusion  of  "tradi- 
tional, classical  education"  at  the  Insti- 
tutions to  be  founded. 

Today,  there  are  68  land -grant  colleges 
and  universities  Including  such  well- 
known  Institutions  as  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  In  my  own  State. 
Although  these  68  number  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, they  enroll  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  undergraduate  students  and 
grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  doctoral 
degrees  In  every  field  of  study. 


Certainly  these  statistics  are  evidence 
that  the  primary  significance  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act — to  offer  individuals  educational 
opportunities  regardless  of  their  occupa- 
tion or  economic  status — is  being  accom- 
plished. The  additional  Importance  of 
this  act  can  be  found  by  examining  the 
novel  educational  approach  which  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in- 
troduced. This  approach  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  "practical  and  liberal  educa- 
tion shall  embrace  all  knowledge  in  serv- 
ice to  all  people."  Unlike  their  predeces- 
sors, they  developed  and  promoted  the 
concept  of  bringing  the  institution  to  the 
people,  in  addition  to  bringing  the  people 
to  the  institution.  This  concept  mate- 
rialized in  the  form  of  extension  courses. 
Representing  an  attempt  to  educate  the 
entire  population  rather  than  merely  a 
select  group,  this  novel  program  includes 
both  cooperative  extension  programs  In 
agriculture  and  home  economics  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  more  general  extension 
activities  conducted  by  means  of  adult 
education  programs,  radio  and  television 
programs,  conferences,  and  special  in- 
stitutes. Thus,  one  of  America's  basic 
concepts — that  everyone  Is  entitled  to  an 
education — Is  being  realized  to  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  thought  possible  by  pur 
Founding  Fathers  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  future  role  of  this  Nation's  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  Is  certain 
to  be  one  of  great  significance.  Undoubt- 
edly, they  will  continue  to  develop  new 
educational  methods,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past.  In  order  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  future  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal discoveries.  In  these  Institutions  will 
be  found  the  place  for  the  expanding 
college  enrollments  which  presently 
plague  and  will  continue  to  challenge  this 
country's  educational  system  for  many 
years.  Finally,  the  concept  of  the  land- 
grant  college  and  university  will  continue 
to  influence  educational  systems 
throughout  the  world.  The  recently 
emerging  nations  presently  art  pattern- 
ing their  new  educational  institutions 
after  the  concept  of  public  education 
provided  for  In  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  both 
to  the  concept  contained  within  the  Mor- 
rill Act  and  to  the  past  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. I  wish  them  continued  success 
In  their  efforts  to  provide  the  highest 
quality  of  education  possible,  to  serve  as 
centers  for  both  basic  and  applied  re- 
search vital  to  our  Nation's  future,  and 
to  continue  the  role  which  they  have 
played  In  enllKhtcnlng  citizens  through 
civic  and  cultural  activities. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  observe  the  centennial  of  one  of  the 
greatest  developments  ever  seen  In  the 
history  of  education— the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  by  President  Lin- 
coln of  the  Morrill  Land -Grant  Act. 
which  established  our  great  system  of 
land-grant  colleges, 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying 
well-deserved  tribute  to  all  the  land- 
grant  colleges  throughout  our  country 
and.  In  particular,  I  wish  to  commend 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
the  outstanding  land-grant  institution 
in  New  York  State,  Cornell  University. 
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I  salute  Cornell  for  Its  great  seivice  to 
education  in  my  State. 

The  signing  of  the  Land-Grant  Act  by 
President  Lincoln  100  years  ago  repre- 
sented the  realization  of  the  dreams  of 
many  supporters,  but,  among  the  most 
ardent  were  two  Members  of  Congress. 
Jonathan  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  and  Jus- 
tin S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont. 

Once  before,  in  1859.  the  Congress 
had  passed  the  land-grant  bill,  only  to 
have  it  put  aside  because  of  misgivings 
about  its  cost  and  constitutionality. 

But.  on  July  2.  1862,  by  a  fev.'  strokes 
of  his  pen.  President  Lincoln  brought 
into  being  an  educational  revolution,  a 
revolution  as  far  reaching  as  the  indus- 
trial and  economic  revolution  in  its  ef- 
fects on  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  100  years  ago.  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try was  nearly  always  restricted  to  those 
privileged  by  birth,  by  social  status,  and 
by  wealth.  In  addition,  college  educa- 
tion was  almost  entirely  baaed  on  classi- 
cal and  continental  models,  and  was  in- 
tended to  fit  students  for  the  learned 
professions  a»  they  were  then  recognized. 

Today,  higher  education  is  no  longer 
exclusive.  It  has  become  both  more 
practical  and  more  easily  available.  It 
is  no  longer  the  privilege  of  the  few,  but 
it  is  an  oppoi  tunity  open  to  all  who  can 
benefit  from  it  anid  meet  its  demands. 

How  was  this  revolution  accom- 
plished? The  pioneers  of  popular  higher 
education  knew  what  the  Nation 
needed — they  were  opposed  to  restricted 
education,  and  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  classical  and  traditional  education 
which  did  little  to  train  students  for  the 
demands  of  our  expanding  American 
life.  They  recognized  that  a  bold,  new 
idea  was  needed  to  revolutionize  our 
educational  system. 

But,  the  Nation  at  that  time  was  still 
In  the  process  of  development.  Vast 
stretches  of  our  land  were  still  unoccu- 
pied. The  financial  resources  of  all  the 
States  and  territories  were  severely  lim- 
ited, and  could  not  possibly  provide  sys- 
tems of  higher  education. 

However,  there  was  one  fabulous  re- 
source that  the  entire  Nation  had  In 
abundance— our  public  lands.  And  so, 
the  pioneers  argued  that  this  resource 
should  be  put  to  use  In  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Federal  land  grants  should  be 
made  to  each  State — 30.000  acres  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State — and  this  land  should  be  sold  and 
the  Income  used  to  endow  and  support  at 
least  one  college  In  each  State. 

Thus.  In  1862.  when  the  country  was 
torn  by  civil  strife  and  bloodshed,  and 
when  the  future  seemed  dark  Indeed,  our 
land-grant  colleges  were  born  "to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  Industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  In  life." 
The  land-grant  colleges  were  born  out 
of  a  high  estimate  of  education  as  an 
Instnmient  of  Individual  and  social 
proRre.ss.  They  were  born  with  a  broad 
concept  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
abilities  human  beings  possess  and  the 
value  of  culUvatinc  them  all  to  the  ut- 
most. They  were  born  from  faith  In 
the  people  of  America.  The  colleges 
have  been  committed  from  their  bflgln- 
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nlng  to  the  wide  dissemination  and  use 
of  knowledge. 

In  1862  we  had  a  national  population 
of  32  million  and  could  boast  of  203  col- 
leges and  perhaps  25.000  college  gradu- 
ates. Today,  just  100  years  later  our 
population  of  180  million  is  served  by 
more  than  2.000  institutions  of  higher 
education  enrolling  3.891.000  students, 
and  counting  millions  of  alumni.  The 
68  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
account  for  about  one-fiftli  of  our  stu- 
dents. They  grant  22  percent  of  all  the 
bachelors  degrees  conferred,  25  percent 
of  the  master's  degrees,  and  38  percent  of 
the  doctorates. 

What  a  great  record  the  land -grant 
colleges  have  made  In  their  first  100 
years.  We  can  be  Justly  proud  of  their 
achievements,  and  look  forward  with 
them  as  they  continue  to  advance  the 
noble  idea  that  inspired  their  founders — 
that  practical  and  liberal  education  shall 
embrace  all  knowledge  in  service  to  all 
people. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Morrill  Land -Grant  Act  by  President 
Lincoln  occurs  on  July  2,  1962. 

As  the  land-grant  institutions  observe 
their  100th  anniversary  they  number 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges. Yet  they  enroll  about  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  undergraduate  students 
and  grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  doc- 
toral degrees  in  every  field  of  study.  Of 
the  38  American  Nobel  Prize  winners  who 
went  to  college  in  this  country  20  have 
earned  degrees  from  land-grant  institu- 
tions. Land-grant  colleges  also  train 
about  one -half  of  all  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  officers  who  enter  the  Armed 
Forces  from  civilian  institutions. 

The  great  State  of  New  Jersey  is  proud 
to  claim  one  of  the  earliest  land -grant 
institutions.  Rutgers  University.  Orig- 
inally a  private  institution,  Rutgers  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  of  becoming 
New  Jersey's  land-grant  university  In 
1864.  In  January  of  1864  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Rutgers  board  of  trustees 
made  an  extensive  report  which  included 
these  humble  words: 

Ab  to  the  expedience  on  the  part  of  the 
trxuteee  oX  Rutgers  College  of  endeavoring 
to  secure  thU  grant  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  can  In  the  opinions  of  the  com- 
mittee be  no  doubt.  This  money  as  the  gift 
of  the  State  is  to  be  expended  somewhere. 
The  question  Is  into  whose  hands  the  triist 
of  Its  expenditure  can  best  be  bestowed.  It 
U  surely  better  that  It  should  be  entrusted  to 
a  discreet  and  conservative  body  of  men, 
who  wUl  apply  It  with  a  wise  reference  to  the 
general  Interests  of  sound  education,  than 
that  It  should  b«  squandered  In  some  foolish 
experiment,  or  used  to  bolster  up  some 
charlatan  scheme  of  ephemeral  character  and 
questionable  tendencies.  Will  Rutgers  Col- 
lege be  the  almoner  of  this  Government  mu- 
nificence, or  will  she  stand  back  and  see  it 
put  Into  less  safe  and  leas  capable  hands? 

Later  that  year  the  legislature  desig- 
nated the  Rutgers  Scientific  School  as 
New  Jersey's  land-grant  college. 

Since  its  inception  as  a  land-grant 
college  Rutgers  has  continued  year  after 
year  to  stride  forward  and  has  today 
emerged  as  an  academic  giant  on  the 
horizon  of  knowledge.  I  am  confident 
that  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  In  paying  tribute  to  our  laudable 


land-grant  imiverslty  on  this,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  of 
1862.  On  the  day  tliat  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  into  law  the  bill  which  Represent- 
ative Justin  Smith  Morrill,  the  son  of  a 
Vermont  blacksmith,  had  guided  through 
Congress,  the  event  received  little  notice 
or  acclaim — probably  because  our  Nation 
was  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war  and  the 
tides  of  battle  were  running  in  favor  of 
the  Confederates.  A  bloody  battle  had 
just  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  forces  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Union  forces 
under  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  were 
in  retreat.  Perhaps  Lincoln,  himself,  at- 
tached little  significance  to  this  act  as  he 
took  his  quill  in  hand  to  sign  his  name 
to  the  document  which  began  "An  act 
donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  territories  which  may  provide 
colleges."  But.  100  years  later  we  look 
upon  the  triily  moniunental  accom- 
plishments which  that  document  made 
possible.  With  that  stroke  of  his  quill. 
Lincoln  launched  a  century  of  enlight- 
enment, and  signed  into  law  the  most 
important  single  piece  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

For  Representative  Morrill  it  repre- 
sented the  successful  culmination  of  6 
years  of  effort,  diirlng  which  time  the 
bill  had  twice  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, only  to  be  vetoed  the  first  time 
in  1858  by  President  Buchanan  who  sided 
with  the  southerners  who  feared  that 
these  federally  financed  colleges  would 
be  an  invasion  of  States  rights,  and  some 
westerners  who  did  not  want  land  in 
their  States  sold  to  outsiders. 

Morrill's  success  in  1862  may  have 
been  due  in  large  measxire  to  a  pro- 
vision which  he  added  to  his  original 
bill.  That  provision  required  that  the 
land-grant  institutions  must  teach  mili- 
tary tactics.  The  need  for  this  provision 
undoubtedly  was  brought  home  to  Con- 
gress by  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War 
which  was  threatening  to  tear  this 
Nation  asunder.  But  military  traininp; 
was  not  the  main  objective  of  the  Morrill 
Act  although  the  training  of  a  reserve 
group  of  young  men  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  our  country  has  been  an  impor- 
tant function  of  our  land-grant  institu- 
tions for  100  years.  They  have  tramed 
a  high  percentage  of  all  Regular  and 
Reserve  ofiQcers  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  military  training 
programs  of  civilian  Institutions. 

The  act  declared  that: 

The  leiullng  object  shall  be.  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  *  *  *  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  m  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  •  •  •  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
Industrial  classes. 

Evidence  Is  abundant  as  to  how  well 
this  leading  object  has  been  attained. 

The  ceramics,  soybean,  and  woodpulp 
Industries  all  had  their  start  in  land- 
grant  colleges.  Research  in  these  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  led  to  the 
development  of  the  television  tube,  the 
transistor,  the  first  cyclotron,  and  pro- 
duction of  pure  tiranium.  Such  wonder 
drugs  as  streptomycin,  stilbcstrol.  and 
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dicumarol  were  discovered  through  the 
research  done  at  these  land-grant 
colleges. 

In  agriculture  the  results  have  made 
the  American  farmer  the  envy  of  the 
world.  For  example,  in  1862,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  produced  enough  only  for 
himself  and  four  others — today,  he  pro- 
duces enough  for  himself  and  26  others. 
This  picture  is  endlessly  amazing.  The 
southern  cotton  farmer  in  1862  har- 
vested an  average  of  about  120  pounds  of 
cotton  per  acre.  Today  from  that  same 
acre  he  harvests  an  average  of  438 
pounds  of  cotton. 

It  truly  can  be  said  that  what  was 
foreseen  in  Morrill's  historic  mandate 
has  been  realized  even  beyond  the  vision 
of  the  land-grant  movement  pioneers, 
including  education  not  only  for  men  but 
for  women — opportunity  not  only  for  an 
intellectual  ebte  but  also  for  all  who  must 
carry  the  burdens  in  a  great  and  growing 
democracy — and  the  ideal  of  learning, 
not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  in  service 
to  society. 

In  1862.  with  a  national  population  of 
32  million,  we  boasted  203  colleges  and 
perhaps  25,000  college  graduates.  Today 
our  growing  population  of  180  million  is 
served  by  more  than  2.000  institutions  of 
higher  education  with  3,891.000  students 
enrolled  and  an  alumni  numbering  in  the 
millions. 

Today,  there  are  68  land-grant  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  One-fifth  of  all 
college  students  are  enrolled  in  these 
land-grant  institutions.  They  grant  22 
percent  of  all  the  bachelor's  degrees  con- 
ferred. 25  percent  of  the  master's  de- 
grees, and  38  percent  of  the  doctorates. 
Twenty-flve  of  the  42  living  American 
Nobel  Prize  winners  who  studied  In  this 
country  earned  degrees  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  fine  land- 
grant  universities  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. Colorado  State  University  in  Port 
Collins.  Colo.,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Colorado  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture in  1870.  and  today  under  the  excel- 
lent guidance  of  its  president,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Morgan,  it  is  truly  dedicated  to 
the  ideals  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Morrill  Act. 

Fljring  over  the  Capitol  Building  today, 
on  this  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  an  American  flag 
which  I  shall  present  to  Colorado  State 
University  in  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary and  in  recognition  of  the 
splendid  accomplishments  of  this  uni- 
versity. 

Today,  we  salute  the  wisdom  of  our 
predecessors  in  Congress,  and  express 
the  hope  and  dedication  that  we  shall 
continue  onward  toward  the  noble  ob- 
jectives set  forth  in  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Min- 
nesota farmer.  I  have  reason  to  know  of 
the  tremendous  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional progress  which  was  made  possible 
by  the  signing  100  years  ago  of  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  Act  by  President  Lin- 
coln. We  have  all  been  beneficiaries 
of  the  work  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  field  of  agriculture. 


I  count  It  a  privilege  to  join  In  the  ob- 
servance of  this  centennial  and  to  ex- 
press the  belief  that  the  future  is  bright 
because  of  the  foundation  for  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  grew  out  of  the 
Land-Grant  Act. 

We  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  State  iml- 
versity  is  the  second  largest  land-grant 
school  in  the  Nation.  Through  its  sev- 
eral campuses,  its  extension  division, 
short  courses,  and  public  service  pro- 
grams, it  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
developing  within  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota one  of  the  finest  educational  systems 
in  the  country.  Its  contributions  are  not 
only  in  the  field  of  agriculture  but  also 
in  the  training  of  administrators, 
teachers,  doctors,  scientists,  engineers, 
and  businessmen,  and  in  developing  the 
cultural  appreciation  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  State. 

It  is  a  quite  well-known  fact  that 
American  agriculture  has  in  the  past 
decades  gone  through  an  unparalleled 
technological  revolution.  Today  1 
farmworker  in  America  produces  enough 
to  feed  himself  and  26  others,  a  food 
production  capability  which  has  never 
been  approached  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
great  productive  ability  goes  to  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service,  serviced  by 
our  land-grant  colleges.  In  the  State 
of  Minnesota  county  extension  agents, 
sponsored  and  supported  in  part  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  work  with  over 
180.000  farm  families  in  the  State. 

On  this  occasion.  I  salute  with  pride 
our  great  University  of  Minnesota  which 
in  itself  marks  with  great  distinction  this 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act. 

I  note  that  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Morrill,  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
the  centennial  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.  He  is  one  of  a  number 
of  nationally  recognized  school  adminis- 
trators who  have  headed  our  great  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  This  fine  tradition 
of  educational  leadership  and  public 
service  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Presi- 
dent O.  Meredith  Wilson  who.  I  am  sure, 
joins  me  in  this  centennial  recognition 
of  our  land-grant  colleges.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Wilson,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  will  continue 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  for  which  it  was 
established.    Its  motto  speaks  for  itself: 

Founded  In  the  faith  that  men  are  ennobled 
by  understanding,  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  the  search  for  truth, 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cen- 
tury ago  today  land-grant  colleges  were 
established. 

It  is  proper  for  an  accounting  to  be 
made  of  the  stewardship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  a  land-grant  institu- 
tion, on  the  100th  occasion  of  this  mem- 
orable date. 

To  show  that  the  talent  entrusted  to 
us  has  not  been  buried  but  has  been  in- 
vested and  the  initial  coin  reproduced 
a  thousandfold,  I  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  to  the  following 
proud  record : 

Background:  The  University  of  Geor- 
gia, chartered  in  1785.  opened  its  doors 
in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century. 
For  almost  100  years,  it  existed  as  a  lib- 
eral arts  college,  dedicated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  yovmg  men  who  would  enter 
medicine,  the  law.  the  ministry,  or 
teaching.  Chartered  by  the  Georgia 
House  of  Assembly  as  a  full  and  complete 
seat  of  learning,  the  imlversity  is  cer- 
tainly thai  today.  Its  history  and  prog- 
ress have  revolved  around  the  changing 
aspects  of  Georgia,  and  the  changing 
needs  of  her  citizens. 

Emergence  of  university:  The  emer- 
gence of  the  Institution  as  a  university 
followed  the  land-grant  movement. 
With  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  University  of  Georgia  assumed 
Its  present  identity,  expanding  to  Include 
11  schools  and  colleges:  Arts  and 
sciences,  agriculture,  business  adminis- 
tration, education,  forestry,  home  eco- 
nomics, journalism,  law.  pharmacy,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  and  the  graduate 
school.  It  divides  Its  myriad  functions, 
as  do  other  land-grant  institutions.  Into 
three  big  areas:  Teaching,  research,  and 
service. 

Teaching:  The  university  is  head- 
quarters for  more  than  9.000  students 
who  come  from  every  county  in  Georgia, 
from  41  other  States,  and  from  38  for- 
eign countries.  They  have  a  choice  of 
more  than  90  major  areas  of  study,  and 
more  than  35  degrees,  including  the 
Ph.  D.  in  16  fields. 

Teaching  these  students  is  a  highly 
trained  faculty.  51  percent  of  whom  hold 
the  doctoral  degree.  E^ach  year,  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  scholastic  achieve- 
ment are  graduated.  The  university  has 
contributed  15  Rhodes  scholars — more 
than  all  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  Georgia  combined  have  produced. 

Of  the  university's  more  than  40,000 
living  alumni — 62  percent  of  whom  live 
In  Georgia — there  are  men  and  women 
who  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
to  the  progress  of  man. 

One  alumnus  perfected  the  famous 
blue  baby  operation;  another  did  the 
scientific  research  on  which  the  booming 
pulpwood -paper  industry  Is  based;  two 
more  were  among  the  three  scientists 
who  were  on  hand  when  the  first 
uranium  atom  was  split ;  one  Is  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  a  man  frequently 
cited  as  having  contributed  as  much  to- 
ward peace  amd  understanding  as  any- 
one else;  still  another  Ls  credited  with 
major  Influence  In  shaping  social  se- 
curity and  unemplojrment  Insxirance 
programs  for  the  United  States.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  two  Georgians 
selected  for  honor  In  National  Statuary 
Hall  roomed  together  at  the  University 
of  Georgia:  Crawford  W.  Long,  the 
father  of  painless  medicine,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  vice  president  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Research:  Pushing  back  the  bound- 
aries of  knowledge  Is  one  of  the  univer- 
sity's main  functions.  Research  results 
In  a  better  way  of  living.  Prom  univer- 
sity  laboratories    have    come,    for    In- 
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stance,  coMtal  Bermuda  grass  which  has 
vitally  affected  the  South's  livestock 
economy;  Important  Information  on 
poultry  nutrition  and  disease  control 
which  has  made  Georgia  the  leading 
broiler-producing  State  In  the  Union. 
Recently  released  were  a  new  high  yield- 
ing Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  and  a  new 
hybrid  yellow  corn.  Prom  university 
laboratories  have  also  come  the  flying 
syringe  gun  which  has  revolutionized  the 
capture  of  wild  animals,  from  uruoily 
steers  on  Georgia  farms  to  the  giant 
beasts  of  the  African  jungle.  Research 
on  deer  disease  In  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  has  been  credited  directly 
with  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the  size 
of  deer  herds  in  the  South. 

One  university  professor  is  working  on 
the  problem  of  atomic  waste  disposal  to 
determine  how  It  may  be  handled  more 
safely.  Another  Is  working  with  the  Air 
Force  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
sodium  layer  In  the  upper  atmosphere. 
There  Is  also  research  underway  in  all 
arts  as  well  as  business  law.  and  govern- 
ment, for  which  the  university  maintains 
a  bureau  of  business  research  and  an 
Institute  of  law  and  government. 
Science  research  is  increasing  signifi- 
cantly now  that  tiie  six-unit,  multi- 
million-dollar science  center  is  In  full 
use 

Service:  The  university  serves  Georgia 
through  Its  cooperative  extension  service 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  for 
county  and  home  demonstration  agents 
in  every  county.  The  4-H  Clubs,  includ- 
ing the  4-H  Club  Center  at  Rock  Eagle, 
are  part  of  the  university  as  are  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  located 
all  across  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  Crop 
Reporting  Service. 

To  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  the  adults  of  the  State,  the  univer- 
sity maintains  the  Georgia  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  which  each  year 
attracts  more  than  20,000  people  to  the 
campus  for  short  courses  and  confer- 
ences. Through  the  centers  home  study 
program,  and  its  off-campus  center  pro- 
gram, thousands  of  additional  students 
are  enrolled  annually  for  credit  work. 
The  center  5  program  has  been  expanded 
the  past  2  years  to  reach  a  large  audience 
of  Georgians  through  selective  television 
programing  on  WGTV,  channel  8. 

With  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  other  agencies. 
the  university  now  has  special  summer 
and  year-round  Institute  programs  de- 
signed for  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  teachers  In  various  fields.  Other 
special  summer  programs  have  been 
designed  for  outstanding  high  school 
students. 

The  libraries  of  the  university,  con- 
taining approximately  460.000  volumes, 
provide  ready  information  on  almost 
every  conceivable  subject.  The  libraries 
have  outstanding  holdings  in  mathe- 
matics and  contain  the  largest  and  most 
complete  collections  of  Georgiana  mate- 
rial ever  assembled. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  five  Members  of 
the  House  and  both  Senators  are  alumni, 
demonstrating  the  preparation  for  pub- 
lic service  afforded  by  the  university. 

The  future :  In  his  most  recent  annual 
report   and   in   statements   to   aliunni. 
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PresidenC  O.  C.  Aderhold  has  pointed  out 
that  students  who  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  today  will  reach  retire- 
ment from  active  Ufe  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  They  are  growing  to  ma- 
turity in  an  era  which  is  bringing  a 
rapid  change  in  the  focus  of  history. 

Scientific  research  and  the  march  of  tech- 
nology are  reshaping  the  work-habits,  the 
living  patterns,  and  the  Income  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  face  of  the  State  Is  changing. 
Water  and  timber  cover  large  areas.  Towns 
have  vanished  and  cities  have  expanded.  If 
man  Is  not  to  fall  victim  of  these  changes, 
he  must  learn  how  to  master  them,  and  how 
to  understand  and  foresee  them. 

It  Is  against  this  background,  Inevitably, 
that  a  public,  land-grant  university  must 
examine  Its  progress,  plan  more  rapidly,  and 
approach  needs  more  urgently. 

The  University  of  Georgia  Is  the  product 
of  vision.  The  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
State  foresaw  the  importance  of  public 
higher  education  In  a  society  for  freemen. 
They  acted  upon  their  vision  at  a  time  when 
strength,  courage,  determination,  and  sacri- 
fices were  Involved  In  action. 
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He  further  stated  that  "tremendous 
efforts  have  been  exerted  toward  the 
goal  of  a  great  State  university  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  time, "  and  he  de- 
clared that  the  university  is  on  the 
threshold  of  greatness  with  a  vision  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  DANIELS.     Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
July  2.  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the    Morrill    Act    signed    by    President 
Abraham  Lincoln.     This  famous  Land 
Grant  Act  offering  public  lands  to  each 
State  accepting  its  provisions  on  a  ratio 
of   30.000   acres   for   each   Member   the 
State  had  in  Congress  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  68  educational  institu- 
tions scattered  throughout  our  great  Na- 
tion.    These   institutions,  organized  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  Industrial  classes  In  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life, 
have  created  a  record  of  which  it  can  be 
justly   proud.     Although  these  institu- 
tions number  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
Nation's  colleges,  they  enroll  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  Nation's  under- 
graduate students  and  grant  nearly  40 
percent  of  all  doctoral  degrees  in  every 
field  of  study.   They  confer  some  50  per- 
cent of  doctorates  in  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  the  health  professions;  all  of 
those  in  agriculture;  and  25  percent  of 
those  in  arts  and  languages,  in  business 
and  commerce,  and  in  education.    They 
train  approximately  one-half  of  all  the 
Regular  and  Reserve  ofiBcers  who  enter 
the  Armed  Forces  from  civilian  institu- 
tions.   They  have  produced  20  out  of  38 
living  American  Nobel  Prize  wlrmers  who 
attended  college  in  this  country.     Re- 
search conducted  by  these  institutions 
has  resulted  in  the  perfecting  of  new 
crops,  the  first  cyclotron,  the  discovery 
of  streptomycin,  and  countless  other  sig- 
nificant advances  in  human  knowledge. 
Rutgers  University,  the  land-grant  in- 
stitution in  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  is 
an  ideal  example  of  a  land-grant  college 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  human 
knowledge.    It  was  John  B.  Smith,  first 
entomologist  at  Rutgers'  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Experiment  Station,  who 
first  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
mosquito  nuisance  could  be  brought  xm- 


der  control.  Tlae  experiment  station's 
recognition  that  plants  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  contamination  of  the  atmos- 
phere than  animals  has  contributed 
much  to  the  fight  against  air  pollution. 
Rutgers  has  similarly  excelled  in  the 
field  of  engineering  in  which  research 
for  1959  to  1960  included  18  contracts 
with  military  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  total  cost  of  $263,670. 

The  68  land-grant  institutions,  how- 
ever, have  not  rested  and  are  not  rest- 
ing on  these  noble  accomplishments. 
Nothing  stands  as  better  testimony  to 
this  fact  than  the  extensive  self -analysis 
which  these  Institutions  are  undergoing 
in  this  their  centennial.  Debates  on 
tuition  costs,  international  critiques, 
subject  area  studies,  and  citizen  semi- 
nars are  just  a  few  of  the  many  means 
through  which  these  organizations  are 
trying  to  perpetuate  the  ideal  of  learn- 
ing, not  for  Its  own  sake  alone,  but  in 
service  to  society,  smd  the  advancemwit 
of  knowledge  and  the  search  for  truth. 

I  wish  to  take  this,  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  land -grant 
institutions,  as  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  commemorate  the  vast  opportunities 
afforded  us  by  these  Institutions  in  all 
fields  of  our  lives.  Their  efforts  have 
contributed  Inestimably  to  lis  as  individ- 
uals, and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 
Founded  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century,  these  institutions  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, as  distinct  and  productive  as  the 
world  has  ever  known.  As  Dr.  John  T. 
Caldwell,  chancellor  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  and  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Orant  Colleges,  significantly  remarked: 

The  powerful  thrust  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ican higher  education  so  evident  today  Is 
part  and  parcel  with  the  forces  which  i>ro- 
duced  the  land -grant  movement. 

Established  out  of  protest  against  the 
limited  opportimlties  in  both  curriculimi 
and  admissions  available  in  the  tradi- 
tional classical  college,  and  land -grant 
institutions  touched  off  an  educational 
revolution.  College  doors  were  opened 
to  the  industrial  class.  The  curriculum 
was  expanded  to  include  the  practical 
studies  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  as  well  as  military  science. 

Prom  this  initial  breakthrough  in 
higher  education,  the  land-grant  idea 
has  mushroomed  and  spread  into  the  far 
comers  of  the  earth. 

Throughout  the  changes  of  the  most 
changeful  of  centuries — 

Observed  Earle  D.  Ross,  noted  author 
and  university  historian — 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  movement  have 
persisted  and  at  their  fullest  attainment 
have  realized  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  the  true 
founding  fathers  in  an  all-purpose  and  all- 
service  university. 

Today,  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  serving  the  needs  of  our 
own  Nation  and  many  abroad.  Although 
they  comprise  only  5  percent  of  all  col- 
leges In  the  United  States,  the  land- 
grant  institutions  enroll  one-fifth  of  tiie 
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Nation's  college  population.  Their  cur- 
ricula constitute  a  wide  spectrum  of 
learning,  in  subjects  ranging  from  ac- 
counting to  zoology.  The  land-grant 
colleges  also  conduct  the  world's  ^largest 
off-campus  educational  pfogram. 
Through  the  cooperative  extension  serv- 
ice, they  are,  in  fact,  bringing  Mucation 
to  the  people.  Pioneers  in  research,  the 
land-grant  colleges  continue  to  advance 
science  and  technology.  The  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  authorized  in 
1887  at  land-grant  colleges,  established 
these  institutions  as  centers  of  research. 
Their  scientific  contributions  have  In- 
cluded such  achievements  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  transistor,  the  first  cyclo- 
tron, and  production  of  pure  uraniimi; 
and  research  in  space,  satellite  tracking, 
rockets,  and  rocket  fuels,  and  special 
foods  for  spacemen.  The  land -grant 
colleges  provide,  as  well,  nearly  half  of 
the  Nation's  Reserve  officers  through 
their  ROTC  programs.  And,  in  recent 
years,  these  institutions  have  undertaken 
over  125  contracts  to  provide  educational 
and  technical  assistance  for  countries 
around  the  globe. 

We  have  witnessed,  over  the  past  100 
years,  the  steady  growth,  and  develop- 
ment of  these  colleges  to  maturity.  Typi- 
cal  of  this  progress  are  the  two  North 
Carolina  land-grant  institutions,  the 
State  college  of  agriculture  and  engi- 
neering at  Raleigh,  and  the  agricultural 
and  technical  college  at  Greensboro. 
Both  colleges  first  opened  their  doors  to 
students  during  the  late  1880's.  As  State 
college  got  its  start  at  the  university,  so 
agricultural  and  technical  college  was 
first  an  annex  of  Shaw  University  at 
Raleigh.  However,  the  citizens  of 
Greensboro,  wanting  the  institution  lo- 
cated in  their  city,  secured  14  acres  of 
land,  constructed  a  building  with  funds 
appropriated  by  the  general  assembly 
and  raised  from  local  sources,  and  moved 
the  school,  in  1893,  to  its  present  loca- 
tion in  Greensboro.  Prom  these  original 
14  acres,  the  campus  has  grown  to  more 
than  700  acres,  including  the  college 
farms,  over  30  buildings,  and  an  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  2.000.  Similar  ex- 
pansion occurred  at  State  coUege.  A 
student  body  of  45.  instructed  by  6  fac- 
ulty members,  today  numbers  more 
than  7.000  and  600.  respectively.  Prom 
1  building,  1  stable.  2  mules,  and  a 
60-acre  farm,  the  college  expanded  into 
a  $50  million  plant  on  a  campus  of  72 
major  buildings. 

Both  institutions  have  grown,  not  only 
in  size,  but  in  service  to  the  i>eople  of 
North  Carolina.  Through  their  research 
and  programs  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial studies,  they  have  influenced 
the  State's  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth  and  productivity.  The  coopera- 
tive extension  services  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  our  people,  by  introducing 
them  to  the  latest  methods  smd  devices 
for  farm,  plant,  and  home  use.  Through 
adult  education  programs  and  off-cam- 
pus instruction,  our  land-grant  institu- 
tions are  serving  the  educational  in- 
terests of  North  Carolina  citizens.  TV 
Instruction  has  also  benefited  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State.  State  College  operates 
an  educational  TV  station  with  other 
units  of  the  Consolidated  University  of 


North  Carolina;  and  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  has  produced  several 
programs  on  WPMY-TV  and  WUNC- 
TV.  North  Carolina  is  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  its  two  land-grant 
colleges,  and  grateful  for  the  benefits 
they  have  provided  to  our  people,  our 
State  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  acknowledge  today,  the  fine  record 
of  achievement  of  all  the  land -grant 
colleges  and  imiversities.  If  the  past  is, 
as  many  claim,  an  indication  of  future 
developments,  we  can  look  then,  to 
these  colleges  for  contmued  educational 
advancement.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Ross: 

At  the  end  of  their  first  century  of  trial 
and  error  and  amid  the  streM  and  strain 
of  a  transforming  economic  and  social  order, 
these  unique  and  Indigenous  Institutions  of 
education  and  research  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  grow  and  a  flexibility  to  adjust 
and  change  that,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
afford  the  most  hopeful  potentialities  for 
the  future  of  American  higher  education. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  greatest  measures  of  the  strength 
and  value  of  legislation  are  the  chal- 
lenges of  change  and  time.  The  Morrill 
Land-Grant  College  Act  has  met  these 
challenges  for  some  10  decades  and  has 
come  through  with  banner  colors.  It  is 
legislation  which  continues  to  be  pro- 
gressive because  it  is  legislation  which 
provides  for  a  flexible  program  of  study. 
It  is  legislation  which  has  endured  wars 
and  the  accompanying  aftermath.  It  is 
legislation  which  has  been  accepted  and 
utilized  by  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is 
legislation  which  established  a  successful 
arrangement  for  National-State  coop- 
eration in  behalf  of  higher  education. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  is  legislation 
which  has  been  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  philosophy  that  higher  education 
should  afford  diversified  study  opportuni- 
ties for  all  qualified  people. 

The  land-grant  college  philosophy  Is 
clearly  presented  in  the  statement  of 
purpose  of  the  1862  act  which  reads: 

To  provide  for  the  endowment,  support 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  (In 
each  State)  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be.  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  Including  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  •  •  •  In  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes  In  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions In  life. 

The  record  of  the  land-grant  college 
movement  reveals  this  emphasis  upon 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  "the 
education  of  the  industrial  classes." 
Without  a  doubt,  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  land -grant  institutions  have 
been  key  factor"  In  the  sound  and  sane 
development  of  the  bounty  of  this  Na- 
tion and  in  our  progress  as  a  free  society. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  through 
research  programs  in  science  and  en- 
gineering land-grant  institutions  have 
perfected  drugs  which  are  an  important 
part  of  modern  medicine,  and  they  have 
developed  technological  and  scientific 
methods,  materials,  and  machines  which 
have  special  significance  in  this  era  of 
expanded  boundaries  for  adventure  and 
exploration.    Also,   land-grant   institu- 


tions have  been  credited  with  having 
done  basic  pioneering  research  In  tele- 
vision and  the  transistor.  The  agricul- 
tural programs  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  have  promoted  a  wiser 
use  and  a  more  nutritious  and  abundant 
srield  from  our  farmlands  and  livestocks. 
Programs  of  study,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  fleld  of  home  economics  have 
promoted  a  more  enlightened  approach 
to  the  important  business  of  home  man- 
agement, child  care,  and  general  family 
health. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  has  come  to  be 
respected  for  having  established  a  suc- 
cessful arrangement  for  National -State 
support  for  higher  education.  Pederal 
financial  assistance  for  higher  education 
through  the  first  Morrill  Act  and  subse- 
quent legislation  has  been  vital  to  the 
strengthening  of  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  which  today  educate  some 
20  percent  of  our  college  population, 
and  award  over  40  percent  of  the  doc- 
toral degrees  in  all  subjects. 

Moreover,  through  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  higher  education  resulting 
from  the  Morrill  Act  legislation,  colleges 
and  universities  have  been  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  expand  and  enrich 
their  curriculimis  and  keep  their  study 
programs  attuned  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  American  society.  Yet  through 
the  100-year  history  the  States  and  their 
citizens  have  maintained  control  over 
our  land-grant  institutions.  Today  Ped- 
eral funds  constitute  only  a  minor  part 
of  the  income  of  these  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— a  fact  which  speaks  well  for 
both  the  record  of  Pederal  financial  as- 
sistance to  education  and  to  State  efforts 
to  expand  their  support  to  meet  the  full 
financial  responsibility. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege movement  to  America  is  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Idea  that  knowledge  should 
be  disseminated  widely  throughout  the 
population  If  we  would  truly  benefit  from 
higher  education.  Land-grant  institu- 
tions meet  this  special  challenge  to  our 
free  society — the  responsibility  for  dis- 
semination of  new  ideas,  discoveries,  and 
methods — through  programs  of  coopera- 
tive and  general  university  extension 
services. 

Cooperative  extension  programs  are 
carried  on  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics in  association  with  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Each  land- 
grant  college  has  a  staff  of  county  agents 
who  aid  the  institution  in  making  avail- 
able newest  discoveries  of  research  to  the 
farm,  home,  and  market.  Certainly  this 
program  is  fundamental  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  general  welfare  through  edu- 
cation. Learning  in  this  sense  becomes 
especially  real  and  meaningful  and  de- 
parts from  the  restricted  realms  of  the 
classical  and  purely  theoretical  ap- 
proaches. 

The  university  extension  programs  of 
land-grant  institutions  provide  for  adult 
Instruction  either  through  credit  or  non- 
credit  courses:  correspondence  courses: 
conferences  and  Institutes.  Through 
the  land-grant  movement  adult  educa- 
tion has  long  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  as  an  Important  economic  and 
social  Instnmient.    As  we  view  the  tre- 
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mendous  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vancements of  this  recent  decade  and 
consider  the  challenges  to  this  Nation 
to  provide  leadership  for  the  free  world, 
we  come  to  appreciate  even  more  fully 
the  need  for  continuing  education  for 
our  adult  citizens  so  that  they  may  be 
informed.  Through  land-grant  college 
and  university  programs  of  continuing 
,  education  or  general  university  exten- 
sion service  we  help  our  adult  citizens 
become  even  better  prepared  to  respond 
to  the  current  worldwide  challenge  to 
men's  minds.  Now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  free  societies  it 
holds  true  that  "an  educated  person  is 
one  who  is  continually  at  work  on  his 
own  enlarRement." 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  will  be  written 
about  the  land-grant  college  movement 
as  we  participate  in  a  nationwide  ob- 
servance of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act.  Histo- 
rians will  review  the  land-grant  coUege 
movement  in  terms  of  the  total  epic  of 
our  democratic  society:  educators  will 
review  the  movement  in  terms  of  Its 
significance  to  the  development  of  higher 
education;  statesmen  will  review  the 
movement  as  it  has  come  to  represent 
cooperative  National-State  efforts  on 
behalf  of  an  enlightened  citizenry.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  single 
group — with  either  specialized  or  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  all  capable  people — which  could 
review  the  land-grant  college  movement 
over  the  past  10  decades  without  con- 
cluding that  it  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  something  of  great  value. 

Mr!  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  about 
107  years  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  this  Nation  have  benefited  from 
a  program  of  education  conducted  by 
a  school  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Stat«  University.  This 
Institution,  which  had  Its  beginnings  in 
1855  as  the  Parmers'  High  School,  be- 
came the  State  land -grant  Institution  In 
1863  when  Pennsylvania  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  land-grant 
college  legislation. 

Before  Its  designation  as  the  State 
land-grant  institution,  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  then  the  Parmers'  High 
School,  offered  a  program  designed  to 
give  young  men  "a  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  chemistry,  and  such 
other  branches  of  the  natural  and  exact 
science  as  will  conduce  to  the  proper 
education  of  a  farmer. "  Because  this 
course  of  instruction  was  recognized  to 
be  of  a  collegiate  level,  the  school  was 
renamed  and  became  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  One  year  later, 
the  institution  became  a  land-grant 
coUege.  i  { 

No  doubt,  the  designation  of  the  school 
as  the  State  land -grant  college  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  more  rapid  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  its  already 
revolutionary  approach  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  most  immediate  in- 
stitutional changes  reported  to  have  ac- 
companied its  land-grant  status  are:  the 
inclusion  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  Initial  admission  of  women 
students,  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
physical  plant.    In  1874,  the  school  was 


renamed  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  in  1953  it  became  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University — in  formal  recognition 
of  its  work  as  one  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  the  country. 
As  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in 
America,  upon  this  centenmal  occasion, 
I  feel  that  I  must  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University  which 
has  been  an  important  part  of  the  total 
land-grant  movement  for  some  99  years. 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the 
year's  observance  or  the  land-grant 
centennial  has  not  been  devoted  only  to 
high  praise  of  the  progress  of  68  colleges 
and  imiversities.  Rather,  the  centennial 
program  has  been  organized  and  directed 
toward  two  sp>ecific  and  very  important 
goals:  First,  assessment  and  evaluation; 
and,  second,  the  building  of  public  under- 
standmg. 

In  keeping  with  the  first  phase  of  the 
centennial  year  observance — assessment 
and  evaluation — noted  scholars  In  the 
field  of  higher  education,  land-grant  col- 
lege and  university  professors  and  ad- 
ministrators, and  visiting  lecturers  from 
foreign  countries  have  reviewed  the  total 
land-grant  college  movement  and  con- 
sidered the  future  directions  in  terms  of 
both  world  perspectives  and  continuing 
State  and  National  needs. 

In  keeping  with  the  second  phase  of 
the  centennial  year  observance — build- 
ing public  understanding — the  land- 
grant  college  story  has  been  told  and 
dramatized  so  that  each  citizen  might 
have  a  fuller  understanding  of  this  fun- 
damentally American  approach  to  higher 
education.  Building  public  xmderstand- 
ing  of  the  land-grant  higher  educa- 
tion philosophy  is  of  great  Importance. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  give  too 
much  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  tl^is  Na- 
tion must  maintain  opportunities  for 
higher  education  not  only  for  an  intellec- 
tual elite  but  also  for  all  who  must  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. Dr.  J.  L.  Morrill,  chairman  of  the 
Land-Grant  Centennial  Theme  Commit- 
tee, has  wisely  pointed  out: 

Education  faces  always  the  problem  that 
the  land-grant  movement  founders  discerned 
a  century  ago:  The  requirement  for  reap- 
praisal, reorganization,  and  redirection  to 
meet  the  needs  of  time  and  change.  Per- 
sistence In  old  patterns,  however  resourceful 
and  responsive  In  their  day.  Is  not  sufficient 
to  the  future  which  becomes  the  pressing 
present. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties. 

As  I  view  the  land-grant  movement  in 
F>erspective,  and  realistically  look  at  our 
world  today  it  becomes  apparent  to  me 
that  after  100  years  of  forward  move- 
ment, resulting  in  expanded  programs 
and  the  building  of  a  philosophy  of  serv- 
ice as  an  important  factor  In  higher  edu- 
cation, land-grant  institutions  in  Ameri- 
ca have  come  to  a  crossroad.  Greeting 
these  Institutions  at  this  great  intersec- 
tion are  the  tremendous  challenges  to 
this  Nation  which  has  assumed  an  im- 
portant leadership  role  among  all  free 
people.  All  here  know  these  factors  well : 
freedom  to  think  and  do  in  the  pursuit  of 
individual  fulfillment:  strength  and  wis- 
dom to  offer  guidance  to  those  who  have 
or  wovild  elect  this  freedom ;  perseverance 
and  dedication   to   the  eradication   of 


physical  and  social  ills  which  restrict  the 
body  and  blight  men's  visions.  All  these 
things  are  challenges  to  land-grant  in- 
stitutions If  these  institutions  would 
maintain  their  philosophy  and  purpose. 
They  are  challenges  also,  as  we  well 
know,  to  the  entire  American  society. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  laud 
the  progress  of  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities — progress  has  been  their  by- 
word. It  is  fitting  that  we  commend  the 
efforts  of  those  closely  associated  with 
the  land-grant  movement  as  they  criti- 
cally evaluate  programs  and  plan  new 
directions — theirs  is  no  easy  job.  Most 
of  all,  It  is  fitting  to  acknowledge  the 
support  which  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  have  given  to  land-grant  college^ 
and  universities  for  the  further  promo- 
tion of  the  aims  of  these  mdividual 
schools  and  the  general  national  welfare. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  today  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  into  law  one  of  the  most  far 
reaching  and  progressive  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  to  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  College  Act.  The  University 
of  Nebraska  which  is  located  in  our  cap- 
ital city  of  Lincoln  provides  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  how  this  law  has  worked 
for  the  betterment  of  our  community, 
our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

This  action  by  the  U.S.  Government 
was  in  all  reality  a  major  experiment. 
Until  the  signing  of  this  law  it  had  al- 
ways been  considered  that  education  was 
a  privilege  for  the  few,  something  to  be 
jealously  guarded,  something  in  the  form 
of  a  special  inheritance  for  the  wealthy. 
Pew  men  had  gone  to  college,  and  even 
fewer  women  had  had  the  benefits  of 
higher  education. 

But  in  the  year  1862,  the  United  States 
was  embroiled  m  a  great  war  which,  in 
Lincoln's  words,  was  to  determine 
whether  a  democratic  nation  could  long 
endure.  Major  changes  were  In  the  mak- 
ing, traditions  were  being  shattered,  new 
ideas  f>ermeated  the  air. 

It  was  In  this  atmosphere  that  Morrill 
introduced  the  new  concept  of  endowing 
colleges  with  public  funds  so  that  they 
could  extend  to  all  of  the  people  every- 
where the  benefits  and  blessings  of  edu- 
cation. 

Under  the  law  at  least  one  college  in 
every  State  was  endowed  through  the 
sale  of  federally  owned  land  in  the 
States.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  educa- 
tion was  brought  to  all  of  the  people 
and  the  democratic  concept  that  every- 
one with  ability,  energy,  and  a  desire  to 
learn  should  have  the  right  and  the 
facilities  at  hand  for  that  learning. 

This  revolution  in  education  came  at 
a  time,  also,  when  the  Nation  was  mov- 
ing west  and  the  population  of  our  great 
Western  States  was  far  removed  from  the 
old  and  traditional  seats  of  higher  learn- 
ing on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  Mor- 
rill Act  changed  this  and  education 
moved  westward  as  well,  keeping  pace 
with  the  population  and  the  times. 

One  extremely  significant  statistic 
involved  Is  that,  100  years  ago.  1  young 
man  in  1,500  was  educated  beyond  high 
school.  Today,  one  in  three  is  able  to 
attend  college  for  at  least  1  year. 

America's  great  Industrial  growth  has 
been  based,  in  large  part,  on  the  skilled 
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aud  trained  manpower  which  has  been 
tamed  out  by  our  land-grant  colleges 
aud  universities.  This  vast  reservoir  of 
educated  men  and  women  is  the  greatest 
single  asset  of  our  country. 

This  asset  is  even  more  important  to 
us  today  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Again,  our  Nation  is  caught  up  in 
a  great  struggle  with  the  evil  genius 
stalking  the  earth — world  communism. 
The  struggle  today  is  again  to  determine 
whether  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  can 
long  endure  in  a  world  which  has  also 
seen  the  growth  of  communism  and 
socialism. 

The  land-grant  colleges  of  America 
must  continue  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  the  training  to  insure  that  we  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  resourceful,  edu- 
cated men  and  women  who  can  make  it 
possible  for  this  Nation  not  only  to  en- 
dure, but  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  com- 
munism and  bring  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  freedom  to  other  areas  of 
the  world  where  the  light  of  freedom  has 
been  dimmed  or  gone  out. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
holds  a  special  significance  for  all  of  us 
who  share  a  continuing  Interest  In  the 
development  and  improvement  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

This  Nation's  system  of  agricultural 
research  and  extension  education  had  its 
genesis  in  the  signing  by  President  Lin- 
coln, 100  years  ago  today,  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Act,  better  known  as  the  Morrill 
Act  for  its  principal  sponsor.  Represent- 
ative Justin  Smith  Morrill  of  Vermont. 

This  most  important  legislation  offered 
to  each  State  30.000  acres  of  land  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  representing 
the  State.  The  proceeds  from  sale  of 
the  lands  was  intended  to  provide  a  F>er- 
manent  endowment  for  at  least  one  col- 
lege In  each  State  which  would  supply 
instruction  primarily  in  agricultural  and 
technical  subjects.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  its  sponsors  was  to  fxmaish  educa- 
tional opportiinities  to  the  qualified 
youth  of  the  country  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  the  luxriry  of  college 
study. 

The  investment  has  paid  enormous 
dividends.  As  most  of  us  are  aware,  the 
dynamic  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  in  the  last  century  has  been  made 
largely  possible  by  virtue  of  the  labor 
force  trained  in  the  skills  contemplated 
xmder  the  Land -Grant  Act. 

Within  the  decade  following  jjassage 
of  the  Land-Grant  Act,  37  States  had 
accepted  Its  conditions.  During  the  last 
century  68  land-grant  institutions  have 
been  established,  at  least  one  In  each  of 
the  50  States  and  one  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1871  and 
created  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Univer- 
sity at  Payetteville,  later  to  be  renamed 
the  University  of  Arkansas.  The  follow- 
ing year,  a  second  land-grant  college  was 
established,  the  Agricultural,  Mechani- 
cal, and  Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluff. 

It  is  surely  a  remarkable  testimonial 
to  the  dedication  and  vision  of  those  men 
who  labored  in  the  cause  of  advanced 
education  for  people  of  modest  means 
that — whereas  a  century  ago  only  1 
young  American  roughly  in  1,500  at- 
tended   college — 1    In    every    3    young 


Americans  does  so  today.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  the  country's  college  population 
is  enrolled  in  land-grant  universities  and 
colleges.  These  institutions  confer  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  doctorates 
in  science,  engineering,  and  the  health 
professions,  all  of  those  in  agriculture 
and  25  percent  in  the  arts  and  languages, 
business  and  commerce,  and  education 
itself. 

Surely,  in  view  of  this  record,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  land-grant  program  de- 
serves recognition  from  Americans,  all  of 
whose  Uves  have  to  some  degree  bene- 
fited. It  remains  for  us  to  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  great  work  begun  100  years 
ago  and  strive  to  evoi  more  fully  realize 
its  ideal — an  open  door  to  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  qualified  and  ambitious 
youth  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  2.  1862,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act. 
This  act  provided  for  the  turning  over 
of  Federal  lands  amounting  to  30.000 
acres  for  each  Representative  and 
Senator  to  the  individual  States  so  that 
they  might  endow  at  least  one  college 
that  would  teach  agricxilture  and  the 
mecbanical  arts.  Today  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  that  act 
and  is  therefore  a  fitting  time  to  look  at 
some  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
from  that  piece  of  legislation. 

There  are  now  over  68  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  which  enroll  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  college  students 
and  award  40  percent  of  its  doctorate 
degn?es.  Georgia  is  privileged  to  have 
two  fine  land-grant  colleges.  Fort  Valley 
State  College,  and  my  own  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  is  an  example  of  the  bene- 
fits, derived  from  the  Morrill  Act.  Al- 
though it  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  country,  Geor- 
gia's status  as  a  university  followed  the 
land -grant  movement.  It  was  this  legis- 
lation which  helped  her  grow  to  a  uni- 
versity with  9.000  students  from  all  coun- 
ties in  Georgia,  40  States  and  38  foreign 
countries,  40.000  living  alumni,  15  Rhodes 
scholars,  and  a  faculty  where  51  percent 
hold  doctoral  degrees. 

For  still  another  reason  It  Is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  a  small  part  in  marking 
this  wonderful  occasion.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  and 
a  fanner  myself,  I  feel  privileged  to  cite 
some  of  the  contributions  made  by  land- 
grant  colleges  to  the  world  of  agricul- 
ture. How  Is  the  American  farmworker 
able  to  produce  enough  food  for  him- 
self and  26  others  when  In  the  Soviet 
Union  40  percent  of  the  population  is  not 
able  to  produce  nearly  as  much?  The 
answer  Is  partially  to  be  found  in  the 
research  which  Is  continually  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Nation's  land-grant  col- 
leges. These  colleges  administer  a  vast 
network  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  have  pioneered  in  agricultural 
innovation.  They  grant  all  the  doctor- 
ate degrees  in  agriculture,  almost  all 
of  tlie  other  agricultural  advanced  de- 
grees and  four  of  five  bachelor's  degrees 
awarded  in  agricultural  subjects.  At  the 
University  of  Georgia  alone  agricultural 
research  has  developed  coastal  bermuda 
grass,  important  information  on  poultry 
nutrition  and  disease  control,  high  yield- 


ing Red  Winttf  wheat,  and  a  new  hy- 
brid yellow  com. 

The  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  helped  to 
bring  colleges  to  the  people  and  effect 
the  Idea  of  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity. Both  for  this  reason  and  for 
the  two  personal  reasons  which  I  have 
already  cited,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
wish  the  Nation's  land- grant  colleges 
and  universities  the  best  of  luck  and  a 
brilliant  future  on  this  their  himdredth 
anniversary. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  in  observ- 
ing this  centennial  of  the  Land-Orant 
College  Act.  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Morrill  Act. 

On  July  2,  we  commemorate  the  sign- 
ing of  this  historic  legislation  which  do- 
nated public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  territories  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  eiKlowing  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Born  out  of  the  faith  of  a  few  far- 
sighted  men,  and  out  of  protest  against 
existing  educational  Inequalities,  theae 
land-grant  institutions  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  system  of  higher  education 
unequaled  by  any  nation.  We  have  wit- 
nessed, over  the  past  century,  their  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  what 
President  Kennedy  referred  to  as  'the 
most  ambitious  and  fr\iitful  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  history  of  the 
world." 

At  the  time  of  the  Morrill  Act.  there 
were  203  colleges  serving  a  nation  of 
32  million  people.  An  estimated  1  otit 
of  every  1.900  went  to  college.  Higher 
education  was  then  regarded  as  the  priv- 
ilege orUy  of  the  wealthy.  Today,  more 
than  2,000  institutions  of  higher  learning 
enroll  over  3  million  students.  The  land- 
grant  colleges  alone  are  educating  one- 
fifth  of  our  Nation's  college  population: 
awarding  approximately  22  percent  of 
all  bachelor's  degrees  conferred.  25  per- 
cent of  the  master's  degrees,  and  38  per- 
cent of  the  doctorates.  The  impact  of 
the  land -grant  Institutions  has  not  only 
been  In  opening  the  college  doors  to  in- 
creased numbers.  Their  emphasis  on 
practical  education  without  excluding 
the  traditional  studies  has  also  revolu- 
tionized the  entire  curriculum  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

They  Introduced  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  miUtary  tactics  into 
a  curriculum  which  had  been  limited  to 
the  classical  studies.  Today  however, 
the  land-grant  colleges  offer  a  broad 
range  of  courses  from  philosophy  to  the 
sciences.  Their  program  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  trilogy  of  American  In- 
genuity. The  first  part  is  the  tradi- 
tional campus  offering  of  numerous  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  courses;  the 
second  function  Includes  basic  and  ap- 
plied research ;  and  third  Is  the  extension 
work,  both  cooperative  extension  and 
general  or  university  extension,  carried 
on  In  the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  land-grant  institution  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico  reflects  the  growth 
and  influence  of  this  land-grant  Idea 
over  the  years.  Originally  founded  as 
Las  Cruces  College  in  1888.  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  passed  the  act  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1889.  making  it  the  New  Mex- 
ico College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
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Arts.  From  modest  beginnings  in  a 
2 -story  brick  building  of  14  rooms.  New 
Mexico  Stat«;  University  today  has  52 
permanent  buildings  on  an  800-acre 
csunpus.  It  maintains  a  289-acre  ir- 
rigated expeiimental  farm  and  orchard, 
a  61,760-acre  cattle  and  experimental 
ranch,  a  2,l(!0-acre  recreational  area  In 
the  Organ  Mountains,  and  numerous 
barns  and  experiment  station  buildings. 
The  agricultural  experiment  station  has 
become  an  Integral  part  of  the  univer- 
sity. Throu;^h  scientific  study,  the  sta- 
tion functions  to  Improve  the  economic 
and  social  opportunities  of  the  rural 
population  throughout  the  State.  Re- 
search at  the  university  is  not  limited, 
however,  to  the  field  of  agriculture. 

The  physical  science  laboratory,  or- 
ganized In  1:)46,  carries  on  research  and 
development  in  the  fields  of  physical 
science  and  engineering. 

It  Is  curr<?ntly  engaged  in  designing 
and  constructing  electronic  and  other 
instnunents  and  devices  for  use  in  the 
guided  mlsflle  field.  The  laboratory 
also  operates  telemetering  equipment  for 
missiles  launched  at  White  Sands  Mis- 
sile Range,  Cape  Canaveral,  and  Fort 
Churchill,  Canada.  And,  the  research 
center,  organized  In  1959.  encourages 
basic  research  in  all  departments  of  the 
xmiverslty. 

Through  its  cooperative  extension 
program,  th^e  university  carries  educa- 
tional work  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  to  all  the  people  of  the  State. 
Approximately  85  county  extension 
agents  bring  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
homcmakers  the  latest  accepted  farm, 
ranch,  and  home  practices.  The  uni- 
versity's off-campus  Instruction  pro- 
gram, through  the  community  colleges 
and  academic  extension,  also  provides 
educational  opportunities  for  all  citizens 
of  New  Mexico.         [j 

On  this  centennial  celebration.  New 
Mexico  Stale  University  and  67  other 
land-grant  Institutions  take  pride  in 
their  development  as  part  of  our  grow- 
ing democracy.  As  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  "13y  pushing  back  the  frontier 
of  ignorance  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  build- 
ing of  modern  America  that  one  cannot 
Imagine  what  our  country  would  be  Uke 
had  they  not  come  Into  being. " 

Mr.  CEL1£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives 
me  most  particular  and  personal  satis- 
faction that  House  Joint  Resolution  436, 
introduced  by  me  to  provide  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  centennial  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  of  land-grant 
universities  and  colleges  became  Public 
Law  87-163  on  August  25,  1961. 

In  the  hiftory  of  our  development,  no 
one  act  played  a  greater  role  than  the 
Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  July  2.  1862, 
signed  by  President  Lincoln.  From  this 
grew  a  national  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion, giving  educational  opportunities  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  which  they 
had  heretolore  been  denied  because  of 
economic  reasons.  The  land-grant  sys- 
tem has  become  the  Nation's  largest  sin- 
gle source  of  trained  and  educated  man- 
power, [i 

Twenty-four  of  the  forty  living  Ameri- 
can Nobel  Prize  winners  who  attended 


colleges  in  this  country  have  earned  one 
or  more  degrees  from  land-grant  Institu- 
tions. The  value  to  the  American  people 
of  land-grant  research  contributions  ex- 
ceeds by  many  times  the  total  amount 
expended  on  these  colleges  since  they 
came  Into  being.  For  example,  here  are 
only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  outstand- 
ing research  achievements: 

Discovery  of  streptomycin  for  treat- 
ment and  control  of  tuberculosis. 

Discovery  of  many  vitamins  and  uses 
of  trace  elements. 

Development  of  anticoagulant  dlcou- 
marol  for  use  against  blood  clots. 

Development  of  the  television  tube,  the 
transistor,  the  first  cyclotron,  and  pro- 
duction of  pure  uranium. 

Research  in  space,  satellite  tracking, 
rockets,  and  rocket  fuels  and  special 
foods  for  spacemen. 

The  second  fundamental  reason  for 
the  significance  of  the  Morrill  Act  is  that 
it  brought  colleges  U>  the  people. 
Throughout  the  States  they  serve,  land- 
grant  people  conduct  special  classes,  they 
go  to  farms  to  test  research  results,  they 
contribute  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  seek  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  physical  ills  besetting 
their  fellow  citizens. 

In  my  State.  New  York  is  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  as  its  land-grant  Institu- 
tion, the  respected  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  N.y.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  each  land  grant  developed  different- 
ly, but  that  they  all  had  a  common  out- 
look— a  belief  that  the  needs  of  the 
people  should  be  served,  that  education 
Is  for  those  who  deserve  It,  and  that  It 
Is  not  simply  for  those  who  can  afford  it. 
Cornell  has  dedicated  Itself  to  this  com- 
mon purpose. 

Cornell  has  been  a  pioneering  Institu- 
tion— It  was  the  first  university  to  teach 
architecture,  the  first  to  teach  American 
history.  It  was  the  first  in  many  things. 
It  is  still  pioneering,  for  Its  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  was 
the  first  such  school;  its  Center  for 
Radiophysics  and  Space  Research  Is  the 
first  such  center  on  a  university  campus. 

Today  Cornell  has  more  than  100,000 
alumni,  and  from  such  alumni  the  basic 
idea  of  the  land-grant  college  has  spread 
throughout  the  Nation  through  their 
achievements,  developing  and  tripUng 
the  benefits  that  they  themselves  re- 
ceived. Let  me  particularize:  When  I 
talked  earlier  of  the  pacemakers  who 
have  been  graduated  from  land-grant 
colleges,  I  noted  that  24  of  the  40  Uvlng 
American  Nobel  Prize  winners  who  at- 
tended colleges  in  this  country  have 
earned  one  or  more  degrees  from  land- 
grant  institutions.  Out  of  these  24,  4 
are  alumni  of  Cornell  University — a  very 
high  percentage  Indeed.  They  are  Isa- 
dor  I.  Rabi,  physics;  Pearl  Buck,  litera- 
ture; Herman  J.  MuUer,  medicine  and 
physiology;  and  George  W.  Beadle, 
chemistry.  In  addition.  John  R.  Mott — 
deceased — was  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Peace.  They  received  the  prize 
not  simply  for  their  work  but  because  of 
the  benefit  of  their  work  to  the  world. 

The  country  and  New  York  State  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Cornell  University 
and  to  Justin  S.  Morrill,  the  Senator 


from  Vermont,  who  sponsored  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act.  It  is  well  that  we 
remember  that  were  it  not  for  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  July  2.  1862.  enacted  into 
law  exactly  100  years  ago.  the  country 
and  New  York  State  could  not  have  been 
the  fortunate  beneficiaries,  as  we  are 
today,  of  such  a  farseeing  program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the 
land-grant  college  program  was  deeply 
rooted  In  what  Is  now  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District,  111.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  signed  the  Morrill  Act,  which 
launched  the  land-grant  progrsun,  was 
a  citizen  of  Springfield,  now  the  largest 
city  In  the  new  20th. 

Jonathan  B.  Turner,  whose  great 
career  as  a  scholar  was  linked  Intimately 
with  Illinois  College  and  Jacksonville, 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  ef- 
fective supF>orters.  Turner  made  a 
notable  speech  outlining  the  proposal  at 
Griggsville  in  Pike  County,  HI.,  and  this 
year  a  marker  commemorating  that 
event  was  dedicated  by  David  Henry, 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Lincoln's  action  July  2.  1862,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  struggle  for  national 
survival,  signing  the  Morrill  Act  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  his  notable  career. 
Higher  education  was  no  longer  to  be 
the  province  of  the  few.  Colleges  were 
to  come  to  the  people.  His  foresight 
changed  the  character  of  higher 
education. 

As  a  result,  today  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem has  become  the  largest  single  source 
of  trained  manpower. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can higher  education  today  faces  a 
serious  challenge  with  which  the  Con- 
gress, Uke  the  rest  of  the  country,  has 
become  deeply  concerned.  We  are  pro- 
foundly eager  that  every  capable  young 
American,  regardless  of  his  background, 
be  permitted  to  receive  a  thorough  educa- 
tion. One  which  offers  him  both  breadth 
in  general  education  and  rich  detail  In 
the  specialized  area  to  which  he  chooses 
to  dedicate  the  efforts  of  his  adult  life- 
time. In  our  eagerness  to  advance  that 
cause,  let  us  not  forget  that  there  were 
others  in  the  last  century  who  espoused 
exactly  that  same  hope,  and  whose  suc- 
cesses have  proved  of  incalculable  im- 
portance. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great 
idea  which  took  shape  in  the  Land-Grant 
College  Act  of  a  hundred  years  ago  today, 
to  which  the  Congress  is  honored  to  pay 
tribute  on  this  occasion.  Let  us  today 
not  fall  to  acknowledge  where  American 
higher  education  of  our  time  would  be 
had  the  Congress  of  1862  failed  to  be 
faithful  to  the  future. 

Probably  those  dreamers  of  a  centiur 
ago — most  notably,  of  course,  Jonathan 
Baldwin  Turner  and  Justin  Smith  Mor- 
rill— never  Imagined  for  a  moment  that 
the  great  network  of  agricultural  and 
technical  colleges  for  which  they  labored 
so  imremittingly  could  ever  grow  to  the 
size  and  the  infiuence  that  have  since 
been  achieved.  Surely  they  did  not  guess 
that  100  years  after  their  blU  was  passed 
the  land -grant  colleges  and  universities 
would  be  educating  one  out  of  every  five 
students  enrolled  in  American  higher 
education,  or  awarding  40  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  doctoral  degrees  earned 
In  all  subjects;   surely  they  could  not 
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know  the  vajst  importance  which  the 
land-exant  colleges'  technical  and  agri- 
cultural discoveries  were  to  have  in  the 
Nation's  growth.  They  did  know, 
though,  that  a  new  Nation  of  practical, 
original  thinkers  must  have  educational 
opportunity  in  tune  with  ttiat  newness, 
that  practicality,  and  that  original 
thought.  No  classical  curriculum,  un- 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  nature  of  the 
new  land  and  unavailable  to  most  who 
were  not  wealthy,  could  do  for  America 
what  these  men  knew  needed  doing. 
Therefore  they  xirged  and  argued  imtil 
the  Congress  passed  and  President 
Lincoln  signed  a  bill  providing  for  grants 
of  Federal  land  to  States,  the  proceeds 
fnxn  which  were  to  constitute  permanent 
endowment  for  at  least  one  institution 
of  higher  education  per  State.  These 
institutions,  without  neglecting  tradi- 
tional subjects,  were  to  stress  studies 
which  would  benefit  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes. 

The  history,  the  multifarious  contri- 
butions, and  the  current  prominence  of 
the  68  land-grant  institutions  resulting 
from  this  act  constitute  well-known  in- 
formation. We  all  have,  indeed,  much 
cause  to  be  proud  of  them.  But  Illinois 
has  particular  justifications  for  pride. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  first  real  move- 
ment for  the  granting  of  Federal  lands 
to  the  States  for  the  support  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  institutes  orig- 
inated from  Illinois.  Its  leader,  of 
course,  was  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner, 
then  a  gifted  teacher  at  the  small  Illi- 
nois coUege  and  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
extension  of  educational  opjxjrtunity. 
It  was  very  largely  becaiise  of  the  vision 
and  unflagging  effort  of  this  educational 
frontiersman  that  there  ever  came  to 
appear  on  Lincoln's  desk  100  years  ago 
today  a  bill  awaiting  the  historic  occa- 
sion of  his  signature. 

But  today  Illinois  has  an  even  greater 
cause  for  pride  in  the  stature  and  serv- 
ice of  its  own  land-grant  institution. 
What  began  in  1868  in  Urbana  as  the 
Illinois  Industrial  College,  boasting  an 
enrollment  of  only  77,  has  become  the 
mighty  University  of  HUnois  with  an 
annual  enrollment  of  well  over  30,000. 
Always  near  the  fore  in  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  land-grant  college 
concept — it  was,  for  instance,  one  of  the* 
first  such  colleges  to  admit  women,  and 
the  first  to  develop  a  separate  engi- 
neering experiment  station — this  great 
institution,  through  its  many  methods 
of  reaching  not  only  its  vast  numbers  of 
registered  students  but  all  other  inter- 
ested adults  In  Illinois,  has  implemented 
the  development  and  the  well-being  of 
the  State  beyond  all  measuring.  We  city 
folk  are  perhaps  less  able  than  many  to 
assess  the  university's  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  agricultural  life  of  our  State, 
but  we  are  familiar  with  many  of  its  con- 
tinous  scientific,  technical,  and  cul- 
tural services  and  influence:  and  all  Chi- 
cagoans  can  claim  with  pride  their  role 
as  hosts  to  the  university's  professional 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
occupational  therapy,  and  pharmacy. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  honored  to 
salute  the  land-grant  institutions'  first 
century  of  remarkable  achievement. 


Mr-  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
centennial  observance  of  the  signing  of 
the  Land-Grant  College  Act  has  particu- 
lar significance  to  all  residents  of  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
68  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  Nation. 

On  July  2,  100  years  ago.  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act,  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  such  acts 
which  revolutionized  higher  education 
in  this  Nation  and  brought  tremendous 
chan;?es  in  our  economic  and  social  life. 
President  Lincoln,  in  signing  the  bill  into 
law,  praised  Congress  for  dedicating  a 
part  of  the  public  domain  to  such  a 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  each  State 
received  a  grant  of  Federal  land  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  30.000  acres  per 
Member  of  Congress.  The  income  from 
the  sale  of  the  land  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  at  least  one  college  In  each 
.State.  The  act  provides  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  land-grant  college  "shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respec- 
tively prescribe  In  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  In- 
dusti-ial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  In  life."  The  term  "In- 
dustiial  classes"  as  used  a  century  ago 
did  not  have  the  limited  meaning  it  has 
today,  but  was  employed  to  describe  al- 
most everybody  who  worked  for  a  living 
in  whatever  capacity. 

The  objective  of  the  act  was  a  radical 
departure  from  previous  ideas  and 
methods  of  education.  The  emphasis  in 
curriculum  was  on  classical  languages 
and  mathematics  with  somewhat  less  at- 
tention given  to  such  subjects  as  ethics 
and  rhetoric.  Although  the  Nation  was 
primarily  agricultural,  with  most  of  the 
people  working  the  land,  little  considera- 
tion was  paid  to  the  agricultural  sciences 
in  the  colleges  and  luiiversities  and  no 
research  and  experimentation,  so  valu- 
able to  current  agricultural  production, 
was  conducted.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  knowledge  about  scientific 
farming  methods,  farms  were  being 
stripped  quickly  of  their  fertility  and 
usefulness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  industrial 
revolution  was  gaining  momentiun  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  beginning 
to  convert  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
With  the  advance  of  the  industrial  age, 
a  new  need  for  technical  training  had 
been  revealed.  This  too  was  all  but 
ignored  by  the  existing  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  There  were  few  de- 
partments of  engineering  in  the  United 
States  before  1862  and  these  were  not  of 
college  grade.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  Inaugurated  civil  engineer- 
ing early  in  the  19th  century,  but 
their  programs  were  modeled  on  the 
French  polytechnic  institutes,  not  after 
their  universities. 

The  Morrill  Act  created  the  institu- 
tions to  meet  these  needs.  Land-grant 
colleges  and  universities   introduced  a 


new  set  of  courses  quite  different  from 
those  found  in  traditional  universities 
and  over  the  years  established  a  respected 
place  in  American  education  for  study 
in  engineering,  science,  home  economics, 
veterinary  medicine  and  scores  of  sub- 
jects which  we  now  take  for  granted  as 
part  of  the  normal  curriculum. 

Undoubtedly  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological development  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past  100  years,  culminating 
in  our  present  superiority  in  agriculture 
and  technology,  is  a  product  of  this  far- 
sighted  legislation.  The  land-grant  col- 
lege movement  stimulated  our  advances 
in  these  fields  and  made  possible  our  vast 
resources  of  trained  and  educated  man- 
power without  which  our  Nation  could, 
not  have  developed  at  such  an  amazing 
speed.  In  the  1953  report  of  the  National 
Manpower  Council,  the  Morrill  Act  was 
described  as  "the  most  Important  single 
governmental  step  in  connection  with 
the  training  of  scientific  and  professional 
personnel." 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
higher  education  was  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  young  people  who  had  the 
willingness  and  aptitude  to  acquire  it. 
A  university  education  was  no  longer 
merely  a  gentleman's  privilege,  but  was 
brought  close  to  all  the  people  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  democratic 
ideal.  Furthermore  the  curriculum  now 
was  such  as  would  interest  the  working- 
man. 

Many  a  financially  poor  boy  and  girl 
has  been  able  to  secure  a  college  educa- 
tion only  because  of  the  assistance  of 
the  land-grant  college  or  university.  Be- 
fore the  Morrill  Act  only  1  person  out 
of  1.500  attended  college  compared  to 
1  in  3  today. 

In  addition  to  the  new  courses  con- 
ducted on  campus,  the  land-prant  insti- 
tutions introduced  the  remarkable  inno- 
vation of  extension  services  which 
brought  higher  education  and  its  bene- 
fits to  the  people  in  the  counties  and 
towns.  Land-grant  people  conduct  spe- 
cial classes  throughout  the  States  they 
serve.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  figures 
show  that  in  the  1958-59  academic  year, 
land-grant  institutions  enrolled  77,717 
men  and  46.795  women  or  a  124.515  total 
in  extension  courses.  Nor  are  these 
courses  the  only  phase  of  the  extension 
services  conducted  by  the  institutions. 
Land-grant  people  go  to  the  factories 
and  farms  to  demonstrate  new  products 
and  methods  and  to  test  research  resiilts. 

Senator  Alxxandek  Wiliy.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, said  of  the  land-grant  movement: 

During  Its  almost  100-year  lifetime,  the 
land-grant  program  has  written  itself  In- 
delibly into  the  Urea  of  o\ir  people  and  Into 
the  structure  of  the  Nation. 

According  to  President  Eric  A.  Walker, 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
the  influence  of  the  research  achieve- 
ments of  the  land-grant  institutions  is 
felt  each  day  by  Americans  in  their  work 
and  homes.  President  Walker  states 
that  100  years  ago,  a  farmworker  could 
rals*  enough  food  to  feed  only  himself 
and  foiu-  other  people.  Now  1  American 
farmworker  produces  enough  food  for 
himself  and  24  other  persons — an  effi- 
ciency ratio  without  parallel  throughout 
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the  world.    To  illustrate  his  point.  Presi- 
dent Walker  said: 

In  Russia  today,  a  iSovict  farmer  can  pro- 
duce enoxigh  to  feed  himself  and  four  other 
people,  which  Just  matches  our  productivity 
of  a  century  ago. 

Dicumarol,  the  chemical  to  which 
such  notabk  s  as  Dwlpht  Eisenhower  and 
Lyndoh  Johnson,  and  many  other  peo- 
ple with  histories  of  heart  conditions 
owe  their  present  good  health,  was  dis- 
covered at  a  land -grant  university. 
Streptomycin,  the  drug  used  for  control 
and  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  was  dis- 
covered at  another. 

Land-grant  colleges  also  are  respon- 
sible for  the  first  cyclotron,  for  pioneer- 
ing research  on  television  and  the  tran- 
si'^tor.  for  the  basic  work  on  fatigue  of 
metals  that  has  saved  the  railroads  mil- 
lions of  doLars,  and  for  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  thriving  industries,  from 
ceramics  to  wood  pulp  and  soybean  proc- 
essing. 

In  this  way  many  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  iulded  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation.  Certainly  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  have  proved  to  be 
a  sound  investment. 

The  68  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  Stales  and  Puerto  Rico  which 
constitute  tiie  land -grant  institutions 
currently  niake  it  possible  for  600.000 
students,  one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  en- 
rollment, to  go  to  school.  While  these 
colleges  and  universities  are  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  tlu-oughout  the  land,  they 
award  almost  40  percent  of  the  Ph.  D. 
degrees  in  all  fields,  about  one -half  of 
those  in  the  sciences  and  engineering, 
and  in  the  health  professions,  and  all 
those  in  agriculture.  They  also  confer 
approximat<3ly  one-fourth  of  the  doc- 
torates in  the  arts  and  languages,  in 
business  and  commerce,  and  in  educa- 
tion itself. 

The  land -grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  ajnong  the  first  to  open  their 
doors  to  women.  Today  a  majority  of 
the  doctorates  awarded  women  in  agri- 
culture, enj;ineerlng,  and  law  are  con- 
ferred by  land -grant  institutions. 

I  find  the  figiu-es  for  degrees  in  non- 
agricultural  and  mechanical  subjects  in- 
teresting ones.  Although  the  emphasis 
of  the  Morrill  Act  was  directed  toward 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts,  it 
specifically  did  not  exclude  classical  and 
other  scientific  studies.  Thus,  totality 
of  knowledF  e  has  become  the  land-grant 
institution'  goal.  This  liberality  set  a 
pattern  of  education  copied  in  various 
countries  throughout  the  world.  The 
land-grant  pattern  has  been  adopted  in 
India,  Iran,  Ethiopia,  and  throughout 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  achievements  and  objectives  of 
the  land-grant  coUege  system  are  par- 
ticularly wtll  exemplified  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Stute  University.  What  is  now 
Penn  State  was  chartered  in  1855  as  the 
Farmer's  High  School.  That  institution 
was  designed  to  give  young  men  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Engli&h  language,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, and  such  other  branches  of  the 
natural  and  exact  sciences  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  proper  education  of  a  farmer. 
This  concept  of  education  was  close  to 
that  of  the  architects  of  the  Morrill  Act. 


In  1863  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature designated  the  school,  known  by 
then  as  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  the  land-grand  college  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  college  en- 
larged tlie  scope  of  its  instruction  to  in- 
clude the  mechanic£d  arts  and  other  sub- 
jects, began  to  admit  women  students 
and  increased  its  enrollment.  In  1874, 
it  was  renamed  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  the  name  by  which  it  was  to  be 
known  for  the  next  79  years.  In  1953 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Peiuisyl- 
vania  State  University  in  formal  recog- 
nition of  what  it  haul  long  since  become, 
one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country. 

Penn  State  today  offers  more  than 
2,200  undergraduate  and  nearly  1,000 
graduate  courses  encompassing  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  matter.  In  addition  to 
resident  education,  the  imiversity  con- 
ducts a  broad  research  program  and  of- 
fers class  and  informal  instruction 
throughout  the  State.  The  original  stu- 
dent body  of  69  has  gro^^-n  to  more  than 
20.000.  the  faculty  of  4  to  a  teaching, 
research,  and  continuing  education  fac- 
ulty of  more  than  2,000. 

In  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Land -Grant  College 
Act.  I  salute  the  work  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  and  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Morrill  Act.  who  made  pos- 
sible such  remarkable  achievements  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  1862.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
join  in  the  commemoration  of  this  his- 
toric act  which  established  a  uniquely 
American  approach  to  higher  education. 
Largely  through  an  emphasis  developed 
and  promoted  by  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  higher  education  in  America 
has  come  to  embrace  not  only  the  tra- 
ditional and  classical  studies,  but  also  to 
give  Important  emphasis  to  education 
progrsuns  in  keeping  with  the  particular 
needs  of  our  local  communities.  States, 
and  the  larger  national  society. 

The  history  of  the  land-grant  college 
movement  highlights  this  uniqueness  in 
our  approach  to  higher  education.  It  is 
a  history  which  begins  in  a  time  of  war 
and  national  tremor;  yet  it  is  a  history 
which  reveals  a  national  concern  for 
higher  education  for  all  qualified  people. 
It  is  a  history  which  reveals  an  emphasis 
upon  diversified  programs  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  meet  the  wide  range  of  student 
interests,  abilities,  and  talents.  It  is  a 
history  which  includes  dramatic  mo- 
ments of  discovery  and  development;  of 
perfection  of  the  old  and  great  promise 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  history  which 
embraces  the  education  of  some  of  our 
most  outstanding  citizens.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  It  is  a  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  an  educational  philosophy 
which  includes  community  services 
among  its  basic  aims. 

As  our  specialists  in  higher  education 
and  those  especially  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  our  land-grant  insti- 
tutions devote  time  during  this  centen- 
nial year  to  a  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  land -grant  college  movement,  so 
must  all  Americans  be  reminded  of  their 
responsibility   t^o  keep  watch  over  the 


total  diiections  of  education  in  this  so- 
ciety which  depend  so  much  upon  an 
enlightened  citizenry  for  progress. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  observance  of  the  100th 
anniver-sary  of  President  Lincoln's  sign- 
ing of  the  Land  Grant  Act.  July  2.  1962. 
On  last  Friday  I  addiessed  the  House  on 
this  subject. 

The  few  words  I  would  add  to  what  I 
said  on  Friday  will  be  in  cormection  with 
Illinois^  participation  in  the  land  grant 
program  and  to  point  out  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  accepted  vmder 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  480,000 
acres  in  scrip  and  the  sale  price  for  this 
scrip  was  $648,442.  This  great  institu- 
tion was  authorized  in  1867  and  a  year 
later  the  college  was  opened  to  students. 

One  of  the  stanchest  advocates  of 
land  grants  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  was  an 
Illinoisan.  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner.  A 
teacher  at  Illinois  college.  Turner  in 
1850  outlined  a  plan  for  "a  university  for 
the  industrial  classes  in  each  of  the 
States  with  their  consequent  subordinate 
institutes." 

Turner's  constant,  aggressive  work 
brought  a  petition  from  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature to  the  U.S.  Congress  on  February 
8,  1853,  caUing  for  donation  "to  each 
State  in  the  Union  an  amount  of  public 
lands  not  less  in  value  than  $500,000  for 
liberal  endowment  of  a  system  of  indus- 
trial universities,  one  in  each  State  of 
the  Union." 

The  Illinois  professor's  battle  was 
climaxed  by  the  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Act  by  President  Lincoln.  Through  his 
fight  he  had  much  opposition.  He  was 
an  independent  thinker  and  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  "traditionalists"  in 
education  who  opposed  his  plan. 

CtEMSON    COLLEGE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Carolina  is  very  fortunate  to  have  two 
land-grant  colleges — Clemson  College 
located  at  Clemson.  S.C,  and  South 
Carolina  State  College  located  at 
Orangeburg,  S.C. 

I  salute  these  two  great  institutions 
today  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  first  Morrill  Act  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  on  July  2,  1862. 
Clemson  and  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
leges have  aided  tremendously  in  the 
agricultiwal  and  industrial  development 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Clemson  is  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  I  would  like 
to  pay  particular  tribute  to  Clemson  as 
an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
challenges  presented  to  Clemson  have 
been  many  and  varied.  Clemson  Col- 
lege met  the  challenge  of  the  boll  weevil 
which  threatened  to  wreck  the  economy 
of  the  State.  Clemson  led  in  diversifica- 
tion of  agriculture  in  enabUng  many 
family -size  farmers  to  remain  on  the 
land  and  become  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent. Agricultural  science  at  Clem- 
son met  the  supreme  challenge  of  soil 
erosion.  Clemson  is  located  in  the  red 
hills  and  cotton  area  where  the  land  is 
subject  to  erosion.  Farms  that  formerly 
were  clay  hillsides  and  red  gullies  are 
now  green  with  grass  and  reforestation. 
The  livestock  industry,  particularly  beef 
cattle,  is  being  pioneered  by  Clemson. 
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Clemson  is  looking  ahead  in  the  field  of 
forestry  to  the  time  when  the  greatest 
single  crop  in  the  South  will  be  pine 
trees.  Industrialization  has  developed 
at  a  fantastic  rate  throughout  South 
Carolina.  Clemson  is  pointing  the  way 
with  its  research  labs  and  close  coopera- 
tion with  businessmen.  Clemson  is  liter- 
ally the  capital  of  a  great  and  growing 
industrial  empire. 

At  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  on  the  plantation  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  statesmen,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  donated  to  the  State  by  his 
son-in-law,  Thomas  Q.  Clemson,  this 
land-grant  college  is  a  tribute  to  the 
wisdom  of  Senator  Morrill  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  a  classic  example  of  what 
has  been  done  and  will  continue  under 
the  Land-Grant  College  Act. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  the  Morrill  Act. 
which  made  possible  the  outstanding 
system  of  land  grant  colleges  which  have 
proved  of  such  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  our  Nation. 

The  Morrill  Act.  signed  on  July  2, 1862. 
by  President  Lincoln,  revolutionized 
higher  education.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  each  State  was  offered  30.000 
acres  of  Federal  land,  or  land  scrip,  free 
of  charge,  for  each  of  its  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  endow  at  least  one  college  In  the 
State. 

The  Morrill  Act  provided  the  financial 
incentives  for  States  to  found  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  many  of  which 
have  become  world  famous  in  the  inter- 
vening 100  years. 

The  Morrill  Act  was  based  upon  the 
premise  that  the  opportunity  for  higher 
education  must  be  broadened.  At  that 
time  only  1  young  American  in  1,500 
was  able  to  attend  college. 

The  Morrill  Act  also  demonstrated 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  act 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  education  without 
fastening  the  dead  hand  of  Federal  con- 
trol upon  the  educational  system.  Our 
system  of  mutual  cooperation  has 
worked  splendidly,  as  the  records  of  our 
great  land-grant  colleges  testify. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  this  historic 
occasion.  Also,  I  am  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  land- 
grant  colleges  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution they  have  made,  and  are  mak- 
ing today,  to  the  betterment  and 
improvement  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  today.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act.  That  act  gave  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  240,000  acres  of  public  land 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

This  act,  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Justin  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  a  man  who 
himself  had  been  denied  a  university 
education  because  of  poverty,  has  made 
It  possible  for  thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  who  would  have  been 
similarly  deprived  to  attend  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  this  Nation. 

The  Morrill  Act  has  stimulated  basic 
research  in  agricultiu-e.    As  a  result,  the 


farming  technology  of  this  country  is 
without  parallel  in  the  world.  It  has 
made  possible  a  wide  variety  of  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  programs  in  68 
colleges  and  universities  across  this  land. 
It  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  Reserve 
OfHcei-s'  Training  Corps  program. 

The  land-grant  philosophy  has 
spurred  the  development  of  cooperative 
extension  services  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Millions  of  Americans 
have  directly  benefited  from  those  serv- 
ices; they  have  become  definite  factors 
in  raising  our  standard  of  living. 

Although  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  e.stabllshed  in  1848,  Its  material  be- 
ginning may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the 
grant  under  the  Morrill  Act.  As  the 
university  grew  and  developed,  scholars 
were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  add  distinction  to  its  faculty.  By 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century. 
Wisconsin  was  attracting  nationwide 
attention.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote : 

It  iB  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  occupies  a  position  en- 
tirely unique,  not  merely  In  this  country, 
but  In  the  world,  as  an  Institution  which, 
beyond  eU  others,  has  come  nearest  to  recog- 
nizing the  Ideas  of  using  the  Instrumentali- 
ties of  higher  education  for  rendering  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  country. 

In  performing  these  .services,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  not  surrendered 
high  standards  of  academic  achievement. 
Poet  Robert  Frost  has  said  of  the  uni- 
versity that  it  is  "bringing  quality  out  of 
quantity." 

Prom  among  the  myriad  accomplish- 
ments in  scholarship,  research,  educa- 
tion, and  service  attained  by  this  in- 
stitution of  learning  through  the  years, 
several  may  be  singled  out : 

In  1890,  S.  M.  Babcock,  a  professor  in 
the  college  of  agriculture,  announced 
the  invention  of  a  simple,  quick,  and  ac- 
curate device  to  meas\ire  the  butterfat 
content  of  milk.  The  immeasurable 
value  of  the  Baboock  milk  test  to  the 
dairy  Industry  and  Babcock's  refusal  to 
patent  the  process  won  wide  acclaim  for 
him  and  the  university. 

It  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
45  years  ago  that  C.  M.  Jansky,  Jr.,  con- 
structed a  ix)wer  tube  which  was  capable 
of  making  voice  transition  possible,  lay- 
ing the  foimdation  for  our  present  com- 
munications system.  Through  his  in- 
vention, therefore,  Jansky  was  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  statewide  network  of 
educational  radio  stations  which  today 
carry  university  programs  into  homes 
throughout  the  State. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Conrad  A. 
Elvehjem  succeeded  in  isolating  nicotinic 
acid,  thereby  finding  a  cure  for  the 
chronic  disease  pellagra.  Today  Dr. 
Elvehjem  is  president  of  the  university. 
He  has  seen  it  become  the  Institution  of 
higher  learning  which  consistently  leads 
all  others  in  this  coimtry  in  the  number 
of  doctoral  degrees  awarded  yearly. 

During  World  War  n.  University  of 
Wisconsin  scientists,  along  with  all  of  the 
university's  atom-smashing  equipment, 
were  secretly  loaned  to  the  Government 
for  work  on  the  atomic  bomb  at  Los  Ala- 
mos, N.  Mex.  With  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  equipment  was  returned  to  an  im- 


derground  laboratory  on  the  Wisconsin 
campus,  where  researchers  again  probe 
the  secrets  of  the  atom. 

In  recent  days,  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  members  of  its  faculty  have 
been  in  the  news  on  three  occasions  for 
public  service  activities.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  university  was  authorized  to 
make  a  major  study  of  land  reform  in 
Latin  America  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Three  weeks  ago  Professor 
Feinslnger  of  the  law  faculty  aided  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg  in  mediating 
the  threatened  fiight  engineers'  strike 
against  Trans  World  Airlines.  This 
week  a  Peace  Corps  project,  training 
volunteers  for  the  Ivory  Coast,  will  be- 
gin on  the  campus  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Zolberg  of  the  political  science 
department. 

Each  year  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  expanded  to  bring  greater  bene- 
fits to  more  people — from  State-centered 
coop>erative  services  to  international 
projects.  On  this  centennial  of  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  Act.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  other  land -grant  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  United 
States.  I  am  confident  they  will  surpass 
their  present  outstanding  achievements 
in  their  continuous  search  for  excellence. 

THE  CKNTZKHIAL  OT  THZ  SIONINC  Or  TKX 
MOMMXU.   ACT 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cen- 
tennial today  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities  marks  the 
date  that  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
100  years  ago,  signed  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  College  Act.  The  Morrill  Act  is 
significant  because,  in  establishing  the 
land-grant  system  through  endowment 
of  at  least  one  coUege  In  every  State,  it 
established  and  made  secure  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  our  land. 

This  "open  door  to  higher  education" 
for  all  who  had  the  will  and  ability  to 
learn  was  unprecedented  in  world  his- 
tory. One  hundred  years  ago  1  young 
American  in  1.500  went  to  college,  where- 
as today  1  in  3  go.  The  land-grant  sys- 
tem has  become  the  Nation's  largest 
single  source  of  trained  and  educated 
manpower. 

That  our  forerunners  In  Congress  had 
the  extraordinary  foresight  to  provide 
for  the  great  American  education  system 
of  today  seems  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  considered  in  light  of  the  time  of 
its  passage.  In  an  hour  darkened  by 
civil  strife  and  discord,  farslghted  men 
paused  and  provided  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  future  generations.  Justin 
Smith  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  a  self-edu- 
cated man  who  had  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  college  education,  stated 
his  purpose  very  simply:  "I  would  have 
higher  learning  more  widely  dissem- 
inated." History  has  granted  him  that 
wish.  Today  at  least  one  result  of  his 
aim  may  be  found  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  as  well  as  In  Puerto  Rico.  These 
land -grant  colleges  and  universities  ac- 
count for  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's  high- 
er education  enrollment. 

Many  feel  that  the  continuation  of  our 
democratic  system  of  higher  education 
for  the  many  hinges  upon  expansion  of 
support  for  colleges  consistent  with  the 


Nation's  population  growth.  Mr.  John 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  k  Tribune,  stated  several  years  ago : 

If  the  land-grant  liMtltuUons  should  fall, 
quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  to  play  the 
full  role  which  destlnjr  Is  aaatgnlng  them.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  txave  a  free  society  and 
a  democratic  lorm  of  government  in  the 
United  States  a  century  hence.         ^^y.^ 

As  we  recognize  the  tremendous  im- 
pact of  the  land-grant  system  on  higher 
education  since  the  signing  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act.  it  is  fitting  tliat  we  should  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  results  of 
this  outstanding  enactment:  the  Nation's 
land -grant  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speai:er.  in  July 
of  this  yew — 1962 — we  observe  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  slfning  of  the  Morrill 
Land -Grant  College  Act. 

In  other  words — we  have  had  Federal 
aid  to  education  for  100  years  in  Amer- 
ica and  our  free  enterprise  system  has 
survived,  in  fact  it  has  expanded  to  un- 
dreamed of  hdghU;  our  private  colleges 
have  Increased,  in  fact  they  arc  ever 
growing:  our  people  have  improved 
themselves  and  their  living  conditions 
and.  It  Is  most  Interesting  to  note,  there 
has  been  no  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion—no brainwashing  from  Washing- 
ton— no  detrimental  effects  to  our 
Nation. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  sup- 
port President  Lincoln  would  have 
received  from  his  party  if  the  members 
then  were  like  they  are  today. 

President  Lincoln  had  faith  in  his  fel- 
low man.  He  had  confidence  that  the 
average  individual,  given  the  opportu- 
nity, would  work  hard  to  better  himself 
or  herself  and  others  in  the  Nation  would 
then  benefit. 

The  Land -Grant  College  Act  accel- 
erated the  grc'Wth  of  America  by  provid- 
ing teachers  and  leaders,  scientists  and 
engineers,  soldiers  and  fanners,  and 
today  they  ar<^  contributing  much  in  re- 
search and  dcvelopi^ent  for  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  j  | 

Today  everj'  State  in  our  Union  has  at 
least  one  and  t^jme  have  more. 

Although  the  land -grant  colleges  are 
only  4  percent  of  all  the  universities  and 
colleges  in  America,  there  we  educate 
approximateb'  20  percent  of  all  those 
attending  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

As  our  Nation  has  grown  so  have  these 
colleges. 

As  our  horizons  have  broadened  so 
have  their  studies  and  courses. 

Our  land-grant  colleges — with  Federal 
and  State  Governments  cooperating  to 
offer  opportunities  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation — have  been  a  shiniiig  example  to 
other  countries  throughout  the  world 
and  our  system  has  been  copied  by  many. 
The  next  lOQ  years  will  take  us  to  even 
higher  peaks — and  into  outer  space. 

With  ovir  ever -increasing  population 
and  our  ever -Increasing  need  for  addi- 
tional education,  the  need  for  these  col- 
leges is  greater  than  ever  before. 

They  should  be  supported  by  one  and 
all  and  they  should  be  a  living  example 
that  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
can  work  together  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion with  only  one  object  in  mind — to 
help   our  people   help  themselves  and 


thereby  serve  the  best  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  both  proud  and  pleased  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  signed  into  law  just 
100  years  ago  today.  No  other  act 
passed  by  Congress  has  ever  had  greater 
beneficial  effect  on  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country.  Through  this  act 
was  created  America's  great  system  of 
national  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and.  with  it,  Americas  single 
greatest  contribution  to  the  history  of 
higher  education. 

Part  of  my  pride  and  pleasure  on  this 
occasion  is  p>ersonal.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Texas.  I  made  my 
home  in  College  Station  and  started  my 
public  career  as  postmaster  in  that  com- 
muiuty.  where  I  had  imusual  opportuni- 
ties to  meet  and  know  not  just  the  fac- 
ulty but  also  generations  of  students. 
No  experience  quite  compares  with  that 
of  watching  green,  tmtutored  boys,  fresh 
from  the  farms  and  villages,  transformed 
into  dedicated  young  men.  ready  to  as- 
sume distinguislied  careers  as  citizens 
and  professional  people. 

On  October  4,  1876,  Governor  Coke  of 
Texas  opened  the  college  with  these 
words: 

The  aim  and  mission  of  the  Agricultural 
and  MechazUcal  CX>llege  of  Texas  la.  while 
preparing  the  yoxing  men  of  Texas  for  the 
high  duties  of  American  citizenship,  at  the 
same  time  to  train  their  intelligence  in  the 
methods  and  appliances  of  science,  and  their 
bands  for  the  skills  which  shall  utilize  them 
In  the  everyday  pursulU  of  life. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished,  he  said, 
while  maintaining  the  cost  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure. 

Governor  Coke  could  have  been  speak- 
ing not  Just  for  the  Agricultural  & 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas  but  also  for 
Its  distinguished  sister  institution  at 
Prairie  View  and  for  all  the  other  66 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  country.  Starting  with  this  high 
aim  and  with  six  students,  the  institu- 
tion at  College  Station  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  tnily  great  technical 
schools  in  the  Nation.  Much  tlie  same 
thing  can  be  said  for  all  the  others. 

Along  with  this  development,  these  in- 
stitutions gave  real  meaning  to  the  word 
"service"  in  higher  education — service  to 
democracy,  service  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  service  to  the  economy.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  or  for  any- 
one else  to  catalog  all  the  essential  serv- 
ices the  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  performed  for  our  country — 
services  that  include  the  Introduction  of 
research  and  extension  activities  as  le- 
gitimate concerns  for  higher  education 
generally,  that  include  providing  aca- 
demic respectability  for  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  that  even  include  changing 
coUesre -going  from  the  privilege  of  the 
few  to  the  right  of  the  many. 

For  me,  this  ideal  of  service  to  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  exist  is  symbolized 
by  the  military  training  programs  these 
institutions  have  offered  through  the 
years.  Passed  in  a  period  of  national 
emergency,  the  Morrill  Act  specifies  that 
"military  tactics"  be  included  in  their 


programs.  Through  two  world  holo- 
causts, the  value  of  these  programs  in 
providing  our  Nation  with  citizens  who 
could  quickly  and  effectively  take  up 
their  duties  as  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  defense  of  their  land  and  ideals  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  I  saw 
these  citizen-soldiers  in  action  during 
some  of  the  worst  days  of  World  War 
n.  and  I  know  that  all  Americans  can 
be  proud  of  them  and  tiiat  all  Americans 
are  Indebted  to  them. 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas,  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores  with  few  exceptions  belong 
to  the  corps  of  cadets.  The  regular 
habits  of  study  and  living,  the  attentioo 
to  duty,  the  love  of  order,  and  the  senae 
of  pubUc  responsibihty  formed  by  the 
strict  milltaiT  discipline  vmder  which 
the  cadets  live  serve  the  students  well 
whether  or  not  they  elect  to  pursue  mili- 
tary careers.  It  is  training  in  responsi- 
ble citizenship. 

But  military  training  is  only  a  sym- 
bol. Thete  are  colleges  that  took  the 
higher  learning  from  behind  the  Ivory 
towers  and  made  it  an  effective  comple- 
ment to  the  life  of  the  country  and  to 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  Uve  in  it. 
They  gave  us  education  with  dirt  and 
grease  on  its  hands  and  sweat  on  Its 
brow.  They  gave  us  the  education  we 
had  to  have  to  change  frcnn  a  nation  in 
which  three-fourths  of  the  people  had 
to  work  on  farms  to  supply  enough  food 
to  feed  themselves  to  a  nation  that  has 
to  worry  about  how  to  spend  its  leisure 
time.  They  gave  us  the  knowledge  we 
had  to  have  to  change  from  an  unde- 
veloped but  powerful  young  giant  of  a 
country  to  the  world's  most  productive 
industrial  society.  They  gave  us  the 
broadly  based  erosion  of  ignorance  we 
had  to  have  to  make  democracy  a  reality 
and  the  achievement  of  individual  dig- 
nity a  practicality. 

The  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  was 
America's  greatest  investment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  most  precious  re- 
source— the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  probably  the  wisest  investment 
and  the  most  profitable  ever  made  by 
any  country  at  any  time  in  history. 
What  is  there  that  we  have — and  do  not 
have — that  is  or  is  not  ours  becaxise  of 
the  capabilities  or  limitations  of  the 
American  people?  Because  they  seek  al- 
wasrs  the  development  of  the  capabilities 
and  the  reduction  of  the  limitations,  not 
of  some  of  the  people  but  of  all  of  them, 
the  land-grant  institutions  have  served 
America  fundamentally  and  vitally.  We 
are  all  of  us  their  debtors. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  As  we  are 
all  aware,  the  first  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation  had  been  passed  in  1785. 
almost  80  years  before  Congress  enacted 
the  Morrill  Act.  when  public  lands  were 
first  authorized  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
endovnnent  of  schools,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Land-Grant  College 
Act  of  1862  was  a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  Federal  assistance  to  education. 
Much  of  the  recent  debate  over  Fed- 
eral aid  has  left  people  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  something  new  and  revo- 
lutionary, and  that  Federal  programs  in 
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education  will  lead  to  something  vaguely 
referred  to  as  "Federal  control"  of  edu- 
cation. The  history  of  the  Morrill  Act 
shows  clearly  both  that  the  American 
people  have  accepted  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  national  interest  in  education  and 
that  a  responsible  Government  can  lend 
assistance  to  education  without  destroy- 
ing values  we  revere.  Today  some  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  undergraduate 
students  are  enrolled  in  land -grant  col- 
leges. 

I  am  particularly  proud,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  role  that  Rutgers,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  Jersey,  has  played  in  this 
program.  Its  achievements  are  living 
testimony  to  the  success  of  this  great 
coop>erative  venture.  New  Jersey  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act 
in  1863,  and  received  scrip  representing 
210.000  acres  of  public  land. 

The  scrip  was  sold  for  $116,000  and 
the  State  pledged  payment  of  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent,  or  $5,800.  to  what- 
ever institution  might  be  designated  to 
serve  as  the  land-grant  college.  Rutgers 
showed  interest,  as  well  as  some  other 
colleges. 

In  January  1864  a  special  committee 
of  the  Rutgers  board  of  trustees  made  an 
extensive  report  which  included  these 
humble  words: 

As  to  the  expedience  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  College  of  endeavoring 
to  secure  this  grant  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  can  In  the  opinions  of  the 
conunlttee  be  no  doubt.  This  money  as  the 
gift  of  the  State  Is  to  be  expended  some- 
where. The  question  Is  Into  whose  hands 
the  trust  of  Its  expenditure  can  best  be  be- 
stowed. It  Is  surely  better  that  it  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  discreet  and  conservative 
body  of  men,  who  will  apply  It  with  a  wise 
reference  to  the  general  Interests  of  sound 
education,  than  that  It  should  be  squandered 
in  some  foolish  experiment,  or  used  to  bol- 
ster up  some  charlatan  scheme  of  ephemeral 
character  and  questionable  tendencies.  Will 
Rutgers  College  be  the  almoner  of  this  Gov- 
ernment munificence,  or  will  she  stand  back 
and  see  It  put  Into  less  safe  and  less  capable 
hands? 

Later  that  year  the  legislature  by- 
passed the  "charlatans  "  and  designated 
the  Rutgers  Scientific  School  as  New  Jer- 
sey's land-grant  college.  The  language 
of  the  act  contains  some  prophetic 
phrases  looking  beyond  teaching  to  re- 
search and  extension  work;  the  trustees 
were  required  "to  furnish  and  provide  a 
suitable  tract  of  land,  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  an  experimental  farm"  and  to 
provide  for  "public  lectures  upon  the 
subject  of  agriculture,"  at  least  one  in 
each  county  every  year.  This  they  did; 
they  bought  a  98-acre  farm  from  Mrs. 
James  Neilson,  they  appointed  Dr. 
George  H.  Cook,  distinguished  geologist 
and  one  of  the  great  scholars  who  have 
embellished  the  Rutgers  faculty  over  the 
years,  as  professor  of  agriculture,  and 
Dr.  Cook  with  his  horse  and  buggy  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  public  lectures. 

Perhap*;  a  few  words  about  Dr.  Cook 
may  be  in  order. 

"To  make  things  go"  was  his  favorite 
expression.  Things — things  that  are 
benefiting  New  Jersey  agriculture  and 
mankind  throughout  the  world — did  "go" 
then  and  they  are  still  on  the  "go." 

Aside  from  his  pioneering  efforts  in 
directing  an  agriculture  and  teaching 


program  and  subsequently  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  Dr.  Cook 
supervised  the  compilation  of  a  series  of 
20  geological  and  relief  maps.  They  were 
prepared  with  such  painstaking  care 
that  competent  judges  declared  them  the 
best  in  existence,  and  the  UJS.  Geological 
Survey  adopted  them  as  models. 

Geology,  or  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  life,  took  up  much  of  Dr.  Cooks 
time.  Consequently,  his  first  experi- 
mental emphasis  was  placed  on  soil 
science — the  field  of  study  that  gave  us 
streptomycin  in  1943.  Sales  of  this 
wonder  drug  by  pharmaceutical  houses 
amount  to  some  $50  million  a  year,  and 
the  $4  million  institute  of  microbiology 
which  stands  majestically  overlooking 
the  University  Heights  campus  is  but  one 
monument  to  the  achievements  of  the 
American  system  of  land -grant  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  the  words  of  those  who  wrote  the 
50-year  history  of  Rutgers  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Dr.  Cook  was  "an 
inspired  scientist  and  tireless  worker. 
with  the  Industry  of  an  Edison  and  the 
modesty  of  a  Lindbergh.  His  life  and 
accomplishments  were  so  eloquent  that 
now,  50  years  after  the  Institution  he 
hoped  and  planned  for  had  become  a 
reality,  his  works  speak  so  loud  that  he 
is  recognized  as  the  foremost  figure  of  his 
century  among  the  agricultural  leaders 
of  ovu:  State." 

Many  other  accomplishments  In  agri- 
cultural research  could  be  cited,  but 
perhaps  two  will  suffice. 

Pew  of  us  in  New  Jersey  today  realize 
that  malaria  was  once  a  major  health 
problem  in  New  Jersey.  Before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  what  is  now  the  Cen- 
tenary Collegiate  Institute  at  Hackets- 
town  bragged  in  its  catalog  that  its  lo- 
cation made  the  malaria  problem  almost 
negligible.  It  was  John  B.  Smith,  first 
entomologist  at  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  experiment  station,  who  first 
advanced  the  proposition  that  the  mos- 
quito nuisance  and  menace  could  be 
brought  under  control.  He  was  ridi- 
culed, but  he  persisted,  and  through  his 
efforts  and  those  of  his  successors, 
Thomas  J.  Headlee  and  Bailey  B.  Pep- 
per, his  dream  has  become  a  reality  and 
thousands  of  acres  are  today  devoted  to 
the  resort  business,  to  agriculture  and 
to  industry  which  in  years  past  were  un- 
tenable. New  Jersey's  work  in  mosquito 
control  has  been  copied  throughout  the 
world. 

Another  area  in  which  our  State  uni- 
versity has  pioneered  is  that  of  air  pol- 
lution. For  16  years,  scientists  at  the 
experiment  station  have  been  grappling 
with  this  problem.  Their  work  is  based 
in  large  part  on  the  recognition  that 
plants  are  more  susceptible  to  contam- 
ination of  the  atmosphere  than  animals, 
including  human  beings.  Therefore, 
plants  can  be  used  as  indicators  to  warn 
of  excessive  pollution  of  the  air.  At  the 
same  time,  for  the  protection  of  farmers 
whose  crops  are  sometimes  seriously 
damaged  or  totally  destroyed  by  air  pol- 
lution, they  have  carried  on  an  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  assist  indus- 
trial concerns  and  others  involved  with 
measures  which  will  help  them  to  avoid 
contaminating    the    air    which    we    all 


breathe.  Plans  are  In  progress  right 
now  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
sanitation  and  environmental  science 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  university's  ability  to  deal  with  this 
major  problem. 

The  mechanic  arts  provision  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act  was  established 
with  a  program  in  engineering  education 
as  outlined  in  a  report  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  S.  Demarest,  former  president 
of  Rutgers  University,  in  his  book,  "His- 
tory of  Rutgers" : 

Thus  the  designation  of  Rutgers  as  the 
land-grant  college  of  New  Jersey  opened  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  program  of 
engineering  education  which  In  the  begin- 
ning at  least  wa«  a  more  Important  dividend 
than  the  course  In  agriculture. 

The  first  class  entered  In  1865,  13  In  num- 
ber.   Seven  continued  to  graduation  In  1868. 

Today,  nearly  100  years  later,  the 
Rutgers  College  of  Engineering  is  one  of 
the  major  educational  and  research 
units  of  New  Jersey's  State  university. 
As  of  spring  of  1961  the  college  had  en- 
rolled 680  4-year  undergraduates,  126 
5-year  undergraduates,  and  101  graduate 
students.  It  was  engaged  in  a  wide  and 
varied  program  of  research  in  the  fields 
of  engineering  and  ceramics  and  had  be- 
fore it  the  Inspiring  prospect  of  a  new 
$5»2  million  engineering  building,  which 
will  be  the  biggest  single  building  project 
in  the  history  of  the  university. 

The  basic  job  of  the  college  of  engi- 
neering is  to  provide  the  full  range  of 
engineering  education  through  careful 
balance  of  the  three  essential  elements 
of  undergraduate  instruction,  graduate 
instruction,  and  research. 

The  college  has  had  a  rapid  and  highly 
successful  growth  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  new  engineering  plant  will 
permit  a  doubling  of  enrollment  by  1965. 

The  bureau  of  engineering  research 
was  established  in  1949-50  and  all  en- 
gineering and  ceramic  research  is  now 
conducted  as  a  part  of  this  bureau. 
Dean  Elmer  Easton  serves  as  chairman. 

In  1957-58  a  microwave  laboratory  was 
established  as  a  unit  of  the  bureau  on  the 
University  Heights  campus.  In  1958- 
59  an  electron  microscope  was  added  to 
the  materials  research  laboratory.  In 
this  same  year  we  entered  into  an  ex- 
change program  between  Rutgers  and 
the  University  of  Osaka  in  Japan.  This 
program  has  since  been  extended  to  in- 
clude several  other  Japanese  institutions. 

Research  in  1959-60  included  18 
contracts  with  military  branches  of  the 
Government  with  a  total  cost  of  $263,670, 
7  with  nonmilltary  Goverrunent  agencies 
totaling  $36,280.  4  nongovernmental  or- 
ganization projects  totaling  $15,710,  and 
1  State  agency  project  financed  by  a 
$3,280  grant.  In  addition,  $26,000  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  for  the  bureau 
was  invested  in  research. 

These  projects  ranged  from  studies  of 
the  submlcroscopic  structure  of  alloys 
through  electron  miscroscopy  and  X-ray 
diffraction  to  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  ceramic  radomes  and  investi- 
gations of  harmonic  generations  in  wave- 
lengths measured  in  millimeters. 

The  college  of  engineering  has  also 
Increased  and  expanded  Its  services  In 
other  areas  as  it  provides  educational 
and   research  facilities  to  the   general 
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community    and   to    its   students   and 
alimanl. 

One  final  word — we  in  New  Jersey  can 
be  proud  that  our  State  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  great  educational  move- 
ment: our  alumnus.  Simeon  DeWitt,  cer- 
tainly had  the  germ  of  the  land-grant 
college  idea  in  1819;  our  State  was  the 
third  in  the  Nation  to  establish  an  agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  7  years  be- 
fore the  Congress  voted  funds  to  set  them 
up  at  all  land-grant  colleges;  our  legisla- 
ture was  a  year  ahead  of  Congress  in 
authorizing  extension  work.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  State,  through  its  State  uni- 
versity, will  continue  to  lead  the  way. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  mark  this  year 
the  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Act,  the 
bill  signed  in  1862  by  President  Lincoln 
establishing  land-grant  colleges.  This 
centennial  has  been  commemorated  by 
Presidential  proclamation  and  is  being 
celebrated  in  ceremonies  throughout  the 
Nation  under  a  steering  wnnmittee  of 
distinguished  educators  headed  by  Pres- 
ident Richard  Harvill,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

The  Morrill  Act  opened  the  door  to 
higher  education  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans, a  door  always  before  closed  save 
to  those  privileged  by  birth,  wealth,  and 
social  position.  And  In  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  act  I  cite  with  pride  an 
example  in  my  own  State,  the  land-grant 
University  of  California,  which  has 
grown  to  be  the  largest  xmiversity  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  mark 
this  occasion  in  our  generation,  one  in 
which  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens 
in  all  endeavors  is  at  last  becoming  a 
reality.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  vision  of 
Congressman  Morrill  and  his  supporters 
that  such  a  great  step  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  this  goal  was  taken  100  years 
ago. 

But  the  job  Is  not  yet  finished.  The 
second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  provided  for 
the  further  endowment  of  land-grant 
colleges.  Including  a  provision  allowing 
this  Federal  aid  to  be  given  to  States 
which  maintained  separate  facilities  for 
white  and  colored  students  and  whose 
white  colleges  practiced  segregation  in 
their  admission  standards.  Since  the 
1954  desegregation  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  is  unconsti- 
tutional. This  being  so,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  as  it  exists  is  also  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  am  happy,  however,  that  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  by  Congressman  Dan- 
iels— H.R.  11707— which  would  delete 
the  offensive  provisions  allowing  the  ap- 
plication of  funds  to  colleges  denying 
entry  to  colored  students.  This  bill  has 
been  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  EducatiMi  and  Labor,  and  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  trust  we  will  soon  have  a  rule 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor,  thus 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  bring  this 
program,  one  of  the  most  bold  attempts 
by  freemen  toward  university  enlighten- 
ment. Into  conformity  with  constitu- 
tional principle. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  by 
President   Lincoln  of   the   Morrill  Act 


which  created  the  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem. Bom  in  the  turmoil  of  the  Civil 
War,  this  system  has  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  Nation  and  now  pro- 
vides dramatic  evidence  of  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  act  effectively  to 
spur  the  development  of  education. 

There  are  now  68  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities  In  the  United  States. 
One -fifth  of  the  Nation's  nearly  4  mil- 
lion students  of  higher  learning  are  en- 
rolled in  these  institutions.  These 
schools  currently  grant  22  percent  of  all 
bachelor's  degrees  conferred,  25  percent 
of  all  masters  degrees,  and  38  percent 
of  all  doctorates.  In  recent  years,  the 
Importance  of  well-trained  engineers  to 
the  national  defense  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  land-grant  institutions  play 
a  particularly  large  role  in  this  area, 
granting  40  percent  of  all  engineering 
bachelors  degrees,  42  percent  of  all  mas- 
ter's, and  53  percent  of  all  Ph.  D's.  This 
amazing  record  also  carries  over  into  the 
vital  fields  of  mathematics  and  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  Of  all  doctorates  in 
mathematics.  35  percent,  and  42  percent 
of  all  those  in  the  physical  sciences  are 
earned  in  land-grant  schools  of  higher 
education. 

Of  course,  agricultural  is  a  primary 
area  of  instruction  in  these  institutions. 
This  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
land-grant  schools  annually  graduate 
80  percent  of  all  those  receiving  bache- 
lor's degrees,  97  percent  of  all  master's, 
and  all  those  earning  doctorate  degrees 
in  agricultural  studies. 

The  unprecedented  productivity  of 
American  agriculture  certainly  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  research  and  educa- 
tional effectiveness  of  the  land-grant 
system.  Working  with  the  Agriculture 
Experiment  Service  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  land-grant  schools  have 
made  available  to  our  farmers  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  agricultural  informa- 
tion, enabling  them  to  increase  produc- 
tivity to  the  point  where  today  each 
farmer  feeds  23  other  persons,  a  feat 
that  cannot  be  matched  in  any  other 
country. 

The  high  quality  of  education  in  these 
institutions  is  also  well  attested  to  by 
the  fact  that  21  of  the  36  living  Ameri- 
can Nobel  Prize  winners  who  studied 
in  this  covmtry  earned  land-grant 
degrees. 

Since  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in 
1862,  more  than  11  million  acres  of  the 
public  domain  have  been  donated  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  for  the 
aid  and  support  of  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities.  Additionally  annual 
Federal  cash  grants  have  been  made  to 
these  schools  for  their  further  endow- 
ment and  to  help  finance  agricultural 
research.  In  short,  these  institutions 
came  into  being  because  of  the  initiative 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  have  continued  to  re- 
ceive substantial  Federal  assistance  over 
the  years. 

Present-day  opponents  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  continually  repeat  their 
time-worn  slogan  "Federal  aid  means 
Federal  control."  The  fact  that  the 
march  of  time  has  thoroughly  trampled 
this  mythical  charge  does  not  prevent 
its  being  dusted  off  and  chanted  loudly 


whenever  badly  needed  school -aid  legis- 
lation appears  to  be  near  passage.  The 
100 -year  history  of  the  eminently  suc- 
cessful land-grant  system  proves  con- 
clusively that  Federal  aid  to  education 
can  result  In  vast  benefits  very  much  in 
the  national  interest  without  endanger- 
ing the  school  governing  authority  of 
local  governments  or  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  institutions  involved.  If  the 
land-grant  centennial  observance  does 
no  more  than  teach  this  obvious  lesson, 
it  will  be  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  indeed  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  pay  honor  today  to  the  land- 
grant  system  and  its  individual  colleges 
and  universities. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  a  Massachusetts- 
born  professor  sounded  the  plea  "we  need 
a  university  for  the  industrial  classes  in 
each  of  the  States,  with  their  consequent 
subordinate  institutes,  lyceums,  and  high 
schools  in  each  of  the  counties  and 
towns."  Thus  Jonathan  Baldwin  Tur- 
ner, in  a  speech  before  the  Illinois 
Teachers  Institute,  unveiled  his  blue- 
print for  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Convinced  that  there  must  be 
well -trained  men  in  all  professions  for 
the  Nation  to  fulfill  its  destiny  and, 
therefore,  that  higher  education  must  be 
within  reach  of  all  the  people  who  sought 
it,  he  campaigned  vigorously  for  passage 
of  the  Land -Grant  Act,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  for  its  author 
in  the  Congress,  Justin  Smith  Morrill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  commemorating  the  centennial 
of  this  historic  measure,  out  of  which  has 
develop)ed  an  educational  network  unique 
and  uru-ivaled  in  all  the  world.  Not  only 
have  these  land-grant  colleges  revolu- 
tionized higher  education  in  America, 
but  their  efforts  have  touched  as  well 
every  phase  of  our  life.  As  President 
Kennedy  noted : 

In  the  history  of  land-grant  schools  can 
be  read  much  of  the  history  of  our  country — 
a  history  they  have  played  no  small  part  In 
shaping. 

The  democratic  ideal  of  equality  took 
on  added  significance  when  the  Morrill 
Act  opened  college  doors  to  all  who 
wished  to  attend.  Our  agricultural  and 
industrial  growth  received  its  stimulus 
from  these  early  land-grant  institutions, 
which  emphasized  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  act's  provision  for 
the  inclusion  of  military  science  in  the 
curriculum  was  the  forerunner  of  our 
widespread  ROTC  programs. 

Land-grant  colleges  today  train  al- 
most half  of  all  Regular  and  Reserve  offi- 
cers entering  the  Armed  Forces  through 
the  military  training  programs  of  civil- 
ian institutions.  And  land-grant  re- 
search has  resulted  in  such  valuable 
achievements  as  the  discovery  of  strep- 
tomycin for  treatment  and  control  of 
tuberculosis,  the  development  of  hybrid 
corn,  and  the  development  of  the  televi- 
sion tube. 

The  impact  of  land-grant  colleges  has 
been  felt  not  only  on  the  domestic  scene, 
but  ever  more  increasingly  on  foreign 
shores.  This  revolutionary  land-grant 
idea  is  now  on  the  march  all  over  the 
world.  As  the  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, Philip  Coombs,  remarked: 
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It  te  not  Burprleing  to  find  many  of  our 
land-grant  InatltuUons  In  th«  vanguard  of 
those  promoting  better  living  conditions, 
better  education,  greater  opportvinlty,  social 
Justice  and  freedom  Ln  the  far  comers  of 
the  earth.  Their  traditional  hallmark  of 
practlcid  aerrlce  to  the  community,  once 
applied  to  a  local  and  State  constituency,  has 
now  been  broadened  to  an  International 
constituency. 

In  recent  years,  land -grant  institu- 
tions have  undertaken  over  125  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  educational  and  con- 
structive projects  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  It 
was  the  Massachusetts  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  now  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  was  to  become  the 
model  for  this  post-World  War  II  devel- 
opment of  technical  assistance  abroad. 
In  1876,  Massachusetts  State  College  set 
the  precedent  by  helping  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Hokkaido  University  in  Japan. 
Then  a  newly  established  institution 
with  few  teachers  and  four  wooden 
structures,  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts has  grown  «teadily  to  its  present  80 
buildings  on  a  700 -acre  campus.  Shar- 
ing the  land -grant  funds  with  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  the 
university  continues  its  comprehensive 
program  of  instruction,  research,  and 
service  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  for  their 
past  century  of  achievement  at  home 
and  abroad.  Let  us  today,  on  this  cen- 
tennial celebration,  renew  our  support 
for  their  efforts  to  function  as  fruitfully 
and  effectively  in  all  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Land -Grant  Act  of  1862,  which  provided 
for  the  "endowment,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college — in  each 
State — where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts." 

This  was  truly  a  historic  and  momen- 
tous act.  for  in  establishing  a  system  of 
university  education  which  broke  with 
the  past,  the  originators  of  this  act 
opened  the  doors  of  education  to  every 
man  and  woman  of  the  several  States. 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  world  confined 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
^Problems  which  an  earlier  generation 
considered  local  have  lost  their  original 
meaning  and  have  become  matters  of 
worldwide  importance. 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  been 
pioneers  on  the  international  frontier. 
They  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  relations  are  not  only  the  con- 
cern of  the  State  Department,  but  also 
of  every  educator  and  student  in  this 
country. 

This  year  the  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  is 
observing  the  centennial  year  in  a  man- 
ner which  reflects  their  thinking  about 
the  role  of  American  universities  in  the 
world  today.  Last  week  eight  Pulbright 
lecturers  participated  tn  a  special  col- 
loquium at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
as  part  of  the  special  program  commem- 
orating the  centennial  year.    This  con- 


ference is  a  tjrpical  example  of  the  as- 
sessment and  evaluation  being  given  to 
the  college  system  through  the  land- 
grant  program  by  professors  from  for- 
eign countries.  These  lecturers  and 
students  contribute  critical  Insights  to 
the  role  of  colleges  in  the  world  today, 
but  they  are  also  being  informed  of  the 
functions  and  purposes  of  these  institu- 
tions. This  knowledge  win  be  brought 
back  to  their  own  native  countries  and 
disseminated  throughout  their  educa- 
tional systems,  thus  strengthening 
higher  education  throughout  the  world. 

The  fact  that  this  organization  of 
colleges  is  not  afraid  to  subject  itself  to 
this  critical  analysis  attests  to  their 
understanding  and  awareness  of  our 
complex  and  fluctuating  world. 

As  100  years  ago,  so  today  the  Nation's 
needs  are  new  and  different,  but  I  am 
confident  that  the  land-grant  colleges 
are  alert  to  this  fact  of  change  and  will 
continue  to  work  for  ttie  enrichment  and 
cultivation  of  democratic  values  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  centennial  when  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  law  the 
Morrill  Act.  establishing  the  system  of 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  pause  from  our  legislative  duties  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  important  event. 

Justin  Smith  Morrill,  XJS.  Senator 
from  the  New  England  State  of  Vermont, 
the  author  of  the  act  that  bears  his 
name,  proposed  the  act  which  provides 
for  "the  endowment,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college — in  each 
State — where  the  leading  object  shall  be, 
without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies,  and  including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture,  suid  the 
mechanical  arts  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life." 

To  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  new  law 
provided  a  grant  of  Federal  land  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  30,000  acres 
for  each  Member  of  Congress.  The  in- 
come from  the  sale  or  rental  of  such 
land  was  intended  to  provide  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  the  support  of  the  colleges. 

This  act  is  of  particular  significance 
to  my  State  of  Maryland.  As  the  War 
Between  the  States  ended,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland  voted  to  apcept  the 
terms  of  the  grant.  Although  the  yield 
therefrom  was  small.  It  nevertheless 
paved  the  way  for  what  is  today  a  truly 
great  institution  of  higher  learning — 
the  University  of  Maryland,  of  which 
we  are  justly  proud.  This  well-known 
and  respected  university,  which  has 
grown  beyond  the  fondest  hopes  of  its 
alumni  and  friends,  joins  with  67  other 
land-grant  Institutions  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  great  Nation  in  cele- 
brating 100  years  of  democratic  oppor- 
tunity in  higher  learning. 

The  Morrill  Act  is  significant  because 
It  helped  to  bring  to  life  the  democratic 
idea  of  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity and  provided  an  open  door  to  all 
who  wanted  to  learn.  We  are  indebted 
to  all  who  supported  this  important 
measure   because,   for   the   first   time, 


higher  education  was  brought  directly  to 
the  people.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  land- 
grant  system  has  become  the  Nation's 
largest  single  source  of  properly  trained 
and  well-educated  manpower. 

Today,  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  confer  22  percent  of  all 
bachelor's  degrees,  25  percent  of  the 
master's  degrees,  and  40  percent  of  the 
doctorates.  Prom  this,  one  can  readily 
gage  Its  Impact  and  service  to  the 
American  people. 

Never  before  in  our  long  history  have 
we  more  fully  appreciated  the  need  for 
higher  and  more  specialized  education 
than  at  present.  If  our  Nation  is  to  con- 
tinue Its  destiny  as  a  world  leader  in  the 
fields  of  democracy,  science,  technology, 
and  the  arts.  Its  people  must  be  educated 
to  cope  with  today's  Increasing  demands 
for  broader  knowledge  and  keen  compe- 
tition from  other  countries  We  are 
challenged,  but  with  the  Invaluable  aid 
of  the  land-grant  system  and  with  faith 
m  Ood,  we  will  meet  that  challenge  and 
win  to  make  this  a  better  world. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's observance  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act 
by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  an  ap- 
propriate reminder  of  the  success  of  this 
great  American  experiment  in  higher 
education.  The  68  land-grant  colleges  in 
the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  testify  to 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  bringing 
the  concept  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
timlty  Into  readity.  In  the  last  100  years. 
we  have  come  to  accept  the  proposition 
that  all  qualified  young  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  college. 
Thus,  the  idea  Implanted  in  the  Land 
Grant  Act  has  become  an  accepted  pcurt 
of  the  American  goal,  a  goal  that  con- 
tinues to  challenge  us  in  1962. 

The  act  signed  by  President  Lincoln 
provided  that  the  Income  from  the  sale 
of  the  land  grants  be  used  to  establish 
and  endow  "at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  sclentiflc  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  In  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life." 

An  outstanding  example  of  this 
achievement  Is  our  own  University  of 
Minnesota.  Chartered  in  February  1851, 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Minnesota,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Is  joining  with  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities  throughout 
the  Nation  In  observance  of  the  cen- 
tennial year  of  the  Land  Grant  Act.  The 
people  of  Minnesota  are  proud  of  the 
university  as  one  of  the  great  land-grant 
universities  In  the  Nation,  dedicated  to 
training  the  youth  of  today  and  the  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow. 

In  addition  to  giving  college  instruc- 
tion to  more  than  28,000  students  on  Its 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  and  Mor- 
ris campuses,  the  university  offers  spe- 
cial training  to  the  people  of  our  State 
through  its  schools  of  agriculture  and 
its  general  extension  division.  In  addi- 
tion, its  staff  members  who  are  county 
agents.  4-H  Club  agents,  home  agents. 
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and  recreation  and  health  consultants 
work  with  citizens  In  their  own  homes 
and  on  their  own  f  anns. 

Countless  experiments  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  future  are  carried  on  in  the 
diverse  research  laboratories  on  the  uni- 
versity campuses,  at  several  agricultural 
experiment  stations  scattered  through- 
out the  State,  at  the  Rosemount  Re- 
search Center,  the  Cloquet  Forest  Re- 
search Center,  the  Cedar  Creek  Natural 
History  Area  near  Bethel,  the  Fruit 
Breeding  Farm  and  the  Arboretum  at 
Excelsior,  the  Lake  Itasca  Forestry  and 
Biological  Station,  the  Mayo  Foundation 
at  Rochester,  the  Hormel  Institute  at 
Austin,    and    the    university    hospitals. 

The  Immeasurable  contribution  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  In  the  fields  of 
education  and  research  are  reason 
enough  for  Minnesotans  to  be  proud  of 
their  university.  I  think,  too,  that  it 
serves  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
achievement  which  we  owe  to  the  Land 
Grant  Act. 

I  have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service  since  my 
father,  Frank  Marshall,  was  named  the 
first  county  agent  in  Minnesota  in  1912. 
This  was  noted  in  a  recent  account  in 
the  Dassel  Dispatch,  of  Dassel,  Minn., 
which  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

EXTXNSION  Sesvick  Kotes  Anniversaet 

with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e 
observing  Its  centennial  this  year,  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Servkce,  a  USDA  agency. 
Is  noting  a  few  anniversaries  of  its  own. 

Although  county  agricultural  extension 
work  did  not  begin  in  Meeker  County  until 
later,  the  flrst  farm  demonstration  was 
started  on  a  farm  near  Terrell.  Tex.,  In  1903. 
At  that  time.  Dr.  Seaman  Knapp.  a  crop 
expert  with  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, persualed  Walter  C.  Porter  to  farm 
half  his  70  acres  the  old  way  and  half  the 
modern  way.  Ihe  35  acres  farmed  the  scien- 
tific way  earned  $700  more  than  the  other 
half  of  the  farm. 

This  convincxi  many  farmers  that  scien- 
tific farming  paid,  and  it  marked  the  real 
beginning  of  agricultural  extension  work — 
a  new  method  of  education. 

Agricultural  extension  work  through  the 
University  of  Minnesota  was  authorized  in 
1909.  with  A.  D.  Wilson  named  the  flrst 
director  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Extenilon  Service.  Prank  Marshall 
was  named  Mirnesota's  first  county  agent  in 
1912,  serving  1q  Traverse  County,  later  re- 
siding in  Meeker  County. 

Also  in  1912.  T.  A.  "Dad"'  Erlckson  was  ap- 
pointed the  Stete's  first  State  4-H  Club  lead- 
er. In  1914,  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  which  -gave  Federal  support  to  exten- 
sion work. 

Today,  county  «xt#n6lpn  work  Is  a  foxu'-way 
partnership  b«3tween  the  people  of  the 
county,  the  co\mty  government,  the  Univer- 
sity of  MinnesoU*  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agricultxire. 

In  looking  through  the  records  in  his  office. 
County  Agent  Howard  Grant  found  a  con- 
tinuing. varie<l  program  designed  for  Im- 
proving the  farming  and  family  living.  A 
few  of  the  activities  featured  strongly  in 
past  and  present  extension  programs  in 
Meeker  County  are:  Livestock  Improvement 
through  better  feeding  and  management, 
bull  rings.  DHIA,  etc.;  poultry  Improvement 
through  better  feeding  and  management, 
recordkeeping,  etc.;  crop  Improvement,  In- 
cluding Thatcher  wheat.  Gopher  oau.  al- 
falfa, fertilisers,  pasture  management,  etc.; 
farm  management,  recordkeeping  manage* 


ment  services,  farm  employment  agencies, 
etc.;  soil-conservation  work  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soil -conservation  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  July  1  included  an  interesting 
article,  "Land -Grant  College:  Our  Most 
Significant  School  Move."  giving  us  the 
historical  background  of  the  Morrill  Act. 
The  particular  emphasis  on  the  contri- 
bution of  the  land -grant  colleges  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  reminds 
us  that  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
farmer,  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  modem  world,  had  Its  beginning  in 
this  act.  I  include  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
LAND-OaANT  CoLtxcx:  Ou«  Most  SioNincxNT 
School  Movi 
(By  O.  K.  Hodenfleld) 

They  said  later  that  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
that  day  had  lighted  a  candle  that  would 
guide  future  generations  of  Americans  out 
of  the  dark  night  of   ignorance. 

But  it  was  a  moment  of  history  that 
passed  without  notice,  an  act  of  faith  that 
was  long  unsung. 

In  midsummer.  18S2.  the  Nation  writhed 
in  Civil  War.  Confederate  Oen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  had  Jiist  thrown  back  Oen.  George  B. 
McClellan's  Army  of  the  Potomac  In  the 
7  days'  battles. 

The  Treasury  Department  In  Washington 
was  advising  lU  agents:  "Wherever  you  find 
an  article,  a  product,  a  trade,  a  profe*«lon.  or 
a  source  of  Income,  tax  it  "  Long  months  of 
bloody  fighting  lay  ahead,  and  the  future 
was  bleak. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  country  paid 
scant  heed  when  President  Uncoln  on  July 
2.  1862.  signed  Into  law  the  Morrill  Act.  the 
most  Important  single  piece  of  Federal  legU- 
latlon  In  the  hUtory  of  American  education. 

The  Morrill  Act  led  to  the  establishment 
of  68  unique  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, Including  such  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished Institutions  as  the  Massachvisetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Aubvu-n.  and  Texas  A.  i  M. 

But  It  did  more  than  that,  much  more. 

BEOAOENXD    EDUCATION 

It  put  higher  education  within  the  grasp 
of  all  who  could  profit  by  it.  be  they  scions 
of  wealthy  families  or  children  of  the  poor. 

It  paved  the  way  for  an  agrlcvUtural 
revolution  that  Is  the  envy  and  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  which  is  not  yet  ended. 
It  spawned  programs  of  adult  education  and 
extension  services  which  may  well  be  this 
country's  most  Important  exports  to  the  un- 
developed areas  of  the  world  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Not  even  Representative  Justin  Smith  Mor- 
rill, of  Vermont,  himself,  could  have  fore- 
seen the  wonders  that  were  to  blossom  from 
the  legUlatlon  for  which  he  had  fought  so 
long. 

If  Lincoln  made  any  comment  when  he 
signed  the  bill,  history  doesn't  record  It. 
But  sometime  during  a  hot  and  sticky  day 
100  years  ago  tomorrow  he  took  a  quUl  pen 
In  hand  and  signed: 

"An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories  which  may  pro- 
vide colleges  •  •  •  where  the  leading  object 
shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies  and  Including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  •  •  •  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  Industrial 
classes." 

The  act  granted  each  State  30.000  acres  of 
Federal  land  lying  within  tliat  State  for 
each  of  its  Members  of  Congress.  States 
which  no  longer  had  enough  Federal  land 
within  their  boundaries  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  were  given  scrip  which  entitled  them 


to  land  In  the  still  undeveloped  Western 
States.  New  States  collected  when  they  en- 
tered the  Union,  cm*  sometimes  while  still 
territories. 

Income  from  the  sale  of  the  land  and 
the  scrip  was  to  be  Invested  In  "stocks  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  States,  or  some 
safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per 
centvun  upon  the  par  value  of  said  stocks." 

The  capital  investment  Itself  was  to  "re- 
main forever  undiminished."  The  Income 
from  the  Investment  was  to  be  used  only 
lor  the  educational  goals  of  the  act. 

Eventually,  the  States  received  11383,082 
acres  in  either  land  or  land  scrip,  and  sold 
them  for  a  total  of  $13,478,946.  By  today's 
standards,  that  $13.5  mUUon  Is  a  bagatelle. 
Purdue  University,  for  Instance,  now  has  an. 
annual  operating  budget  of  nearly  »50  mil- 
lion, which  does  not  Include  construction. 

But  the  interest  alone  from  that  913.5 
million  set  great  forces  In  motion. 

Today  there  are  68  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities,  at  least  1  in  every  State  and 
1  In  Puerto  Rico. 

They  enroll  20  percent  of  all  VS.  col- 
lege students.  They  confer  40  percent  of 
all  the  doctors'  degrees  awarded  In  thi«: 
country.  Through  their  ROTC  programs, 
these  Institutions  provide  almost  half  of  all 
the  Regular  and  Reserve  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNERS 

Twenty-five  of  the  forty-two  living  Amer- 
ican Nobel  Prise  winners  have  earned  degrees 
from  land-grant  Institutions. 

Research  at  these  colleges  and  universities 
brought  the  development  of  the  flrst  cyclo- 
tron, television  tube,  transistor,  the  pro- 
duction of  pure  uranium,  and  the  discovery 
of  such  wonder  drugs  as  streptomycin,  stU- 
bestrol.  and  dlcumarol. 

The  ceramics,  soybean,  and  woodpulp  In- 
dustries all  had  tkieii  start  In  land-grant 
colleges. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  Impact  these  in- 
stitutions have  had  Is  the  field  of  agriculture. 

As  former  Representative  Dixon,  Repub- 
lican, of  Utah,  told  the  Hoxise  In  a  speech 
a  few  days  ago: 

"The  fact  that  the  productivity  of  our 
agriculture  Is  unparalleled  In  world  history, 
the  fact  that  our  problem  In  America  Is  how 
best  to  vise  our  abundance  rather  than  how 
to  prevent  starvation,  the  fact  that  we 
are  sharing  our  plenty  with  the  hungry  of 
this  earth — all  of  these  blessings  are  due  in 
Immeasurable  degree  to  our  land-grant  col- 
leges." 

In  1862,  a  farmer  produced  enough  for 
himself  and  only  four  others.  Today  he 
produces  enough  for  26  others. 

In  1862,  the  average  com  crop  In  Illinois 
was  about  16  bushels  per  acre.  Today  It  Is 
77. 

In  1862.  the  South  harvested  about  120 
pounds  of  cotton  per  acre.  Today  that 
same  acre  produces  438  pounds. 

All  this  was  part  of  the  dream  of  Repre- 
sentative Morrill  when  he  flrst  Introduced  his 
Land -Grant  Act  In  Congress  on  April  20. 
1858. 

"Men  waste  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
on  the  theory  that  It  Is  Inexhaustible,"  Mr. 
Morrill  told  the  House. 

"Our  population  Is  rapidly  Increasing  and 
brings  annually  Increased  demands  for  bread 
and  clothing.  If  we  can  barely  meet  this 
demand  while  we  have  fresh  soils  to  appro- 
priate, we  shall  surely  reach  the  point  of  our 
decline  and  fall. 

"The  nation  which  tills  the  soil  so  as  to 
leave  it  worse  than  they  found  It  Is  doomed 
to  decay  and  degradation." 

THE  ORIGINAL  IDEA 

Historians  do  not  agree  on  whether  Mr. 
Morrill  or  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner  should 
be  credited  with  originating  the  land-grant 
Idea. 
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Mr.  Turnar  In  1850  urged  that  IDlnota  •!»- 
dow  a  State  unlver«ity  with  the  money  It 
reoelved  ftxun  the  aale  of  public  lands.  Mr. 
Morrill  said  later  he  first  got  the  idea  of 
land-grant  colleges  about  1866,  but  "whwe 
I  obtained  the  first  hint  of  such  a  measure. 
I  am  wholly  unable  to  say." 

But.  whoever  had  the  idea  first,  it  waa  Mr. 
Morrill,  son  of  a  Vermont  blacksmith,  who 
pushed  it  through  Congress. 

To  do  It,  he  had  to  overcome  opposition 
from  westerners,  who  did  not  want  the  land 
within  their  borders  sold  to  outsiders;  from 
southerners,  who  saw  the  federally  financed 
institutions  as  an  invasion  of  States  rights, 
and  from  President  Buchanan,  who  vetoed 
the  measure  after  it  first  passed  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  Morrill  act  squeaked  by  the  House  In 
1858  by  a  vote  of  105  to  100,  and  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  23.  only  to  run  into 
President  Buchanan's  veto. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  the  bill  would  cost  too 
much,  would  confuse  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  Injure  the  newer  States,  compete  un- 
fairly with  established  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  violate  the  Constitution. 

The  veto  was  upheld  in  Congress,  despite 
an  impassioned  plea  by  Mr.  Morrill. 

PKKSIDXNT  ASSAILZD 

Mr.  Morrill  said,  "The  President  has  com- 
mitted. If  not  a  crime,  at  least  a  blunder." 
He  called  the  veto  incomprehensible,  and 
declared,  "the  telegraphic  news  of  this  veto 
will  start  "a  tear  from  the  eye  of  more  than 
one  manly  boy,  whoee  ambition  wUl  now  be 
nipped  in  the  bud." 

In  Decemba*,  IWl,  when  Mr.  Morrill 
brought  his  bill  before  the  House  again,  he 
found  the  going  much  easier. 

First,  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
had  removed  much  ctf  the  opposition. 

Second,  Mr.  Morrill  had  added  the  pro- 
viso that  the  land-grant  Institutions  must 
teach  military  tactics,  and  Congress  was 
painfully  aware  of  the  need  for  nkore  olBcers. 

(NUxety-slz  years  later,  another  Federal 
aid-to-education  bill  was  given  a  boost 
through  Congress  by  being  called  "The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.") 

This  time  the  vote  was  91-35  in  the  House 
and  32-7  in  the  Senate. 

Although  President  Lincoln  made  no  re- 
corded comment  when  he  signed  the  bill. 
he  was  aware  of  the  potential.  As  he  elo- 
quently put  it  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
in  MilwaulLee  on  September  30,  1859: 

"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide 
a  field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  com- 
bination of  labor  with  cultivated  thought, 
as  agriculture  *  *  *.  Svery  blade  of  grass  is 
a  study,  and  to  produce  two  where  there  was 
but  one  Is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
believe  that  I  have  spoken  as  much 
about  American  agriculture,  the  depend- 
ence that  183  million  Americans  have 
upon  it.  and  the  fine  job  which  has 
been  done  by  the  relatively  few  Amer- 
icans who  are  engaged  in  agriculture — 
less  than  10  percent — as  anyone  in  the 
Congress.  This  discussion  and  argu- 
ment have  come  about  because  of  my 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  arms  of 
the  Government,  many  agencies  which 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  wonder- 
ful job  of  agriculture — the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administrati<m,  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  the  research  serv- 
ice and  many,  many  more. 

It  is  my  beUef.  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  backbone  of  our  great  success, 
whereby  25  out  of  26  Americans  are  freed 


to  provide  television  sets,  radios,  auto- 
mobiles and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  make  for  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Is  the  land -grant  college 
system  with  its  extension  and  experi- 
ment service  parts. 

I  Join  with  their  many  supporters  In 
saying  "a  good  job  well  done"  on  this 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  July  2.  1862. 

Since  I  will  cover  this  subject  more 
fully  when  we  report  our  annual  appro- 
priations bill  for  agriculture  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  I  believe  it  fitting  here  to 
say  that  food  and  fiber  remain  basic, 
that  with  agriculture  we  are  dealing  not 
merely  with  the  less  than  10  percent  on 
the  farm  but  with  the  food  supply  of  all 
Americans,  protecting  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  dealing  with  all  agri- 
cultural agencies  we  are  dealing  with  the 
people's  effort  to  do  for  ourselves — and 
whatever  the  fine  results  of  all,  it  is  the 
land-grant  colleges  which  do  the  train- 
ing. It  is  the  home  demonstration  and 
coimty  agents  who  provide  such  knowl- 
edge in  the  effective  manner  on  which 
all  our  welfare  depends. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  excerpts  from  a  speech  of  Dr. 
D.  W.  Colvard,  fine  president  of  Missis- 
sippi's outstanding  land-grant  college. 
We  regret  that  fine  material  on  its  his- 
tory has  had  to  be  left  out  in  the  interest 
of  brevity: 

The  centennial  year  of  1962  Is  an  appropri- 
ate time  for  talcing  stock  of  Mississippi's 
land-grant  university.  A  well-rounded  land- 
grant  institution  must  never  loee  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  threefold  obligation 
to  Its  public:  teaching,  research,  and  serv- 
ice. The  teaching  function  la  excellently 
provided  for  by  the  university's  six  under- 
graduate schools  and  the  graduate  school. 

In  research,  Mississippi  State  University 
boasts  a  continuoxu  record  of  productive  or- 
ganized research  dating  from  the  founding 
of  the  a^lcultiiral  experiment  station  in 
1887.  Over  the  years  the  State  chemical 
laboratory,  the  State  plant  board,  the  bxial- 
ness  reseiurch  station,  the  engineering  and 
indiistrial  research  station,  and  the  social 
science  research  center  have  each  main- 
tained a  research  program  directed  toward 
the  economic  prosperity  of  MiaslSBlppi. 

The  life  of  every  Mlssissippian  has  been 
changed  by  the  contribution  that  Mississippi 
State  University  has  made  to  better  living 
and  the  better  life.  The  face  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi farm  has  changed  tremendoutiy. 
In  1959  Mississippi  farmers  produced  one- 
fourth  more  products  than  in  1949  with  40 
percent  fewer  farm  families  utilizing  26  per- 
cent less  cropland  and  10  percent  less  total 
land.  Labor  ciews  have  been  displaced  by 
machines  and  mules  by  tractors. 

The  traditional  down-at-heels,  one-gallus 
farmer  has  all  but  Joined  the  labor  crews  and 
the  mules  In  oblivion.  Why?  The  traditional 
cotton  culture  of  the  State  has  been  revolu- 
tionized under  the  guiding  genius,  of  the 
world's  most  renowned  cotton  experiment 
station  at  StoneviUe  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
For  the  State's  fanner,  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity has  provided  anhydrous  ammonia 
for  fertilization,  new  chemicals  for  weed 
control,  new  crops,  new  breeds  of  plants,  and 
a  far-reaching  program  In  seed  technology. 
The  State's  livestock  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  permanent  pasture  planning  de- 
veloped at  Mississippi  State  University. 
Farmers  have  found  new  sources  of  income 
in  dairying  and  beef  cattle.  They  have  pros- 
pered from  new  developments  In  scientific 
broiler  and  egg  production.    Also  Mississippi 


State  hM  pioneered  In  the  proper  husbandry 
of  forest  reeoviroea.  And  of  aU  thla  MlMis- 
slppl  State  University  oan  Indeed  be  proud. 
But  MisslaaipptADe  are  two  dwellers,  too. 
Today  the  trend  of  population  is  toward  ur- 
ban centers.  Some  600,000  of  the  State's  2 
million  people  have  moved  away  from  the 
farm  in  the  last  two  deoadee.  Mississippi 
State  University  researchers  have  charted  and 
Interpreted  these  changes.  Urban  Mississippi 
has  made  many  demands  upon  the  institu- 
tion, especially  in  the  realms  of  industry  and 
business.  For  over  two  decades,  the  Business 
Research  Station  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
commercial  trends  In  our  State.  Mississippi 
State  University  specialists  have  served  as 
advisers  to  State  business  and  State  govern- 
ment In  taciding  the  problems  of  private  and 
public  finance  in  Mlasiasippi. 

Mississippi  State  University  engineer*  no 
longer  have  to  look  northward  for  employ- 
ment. The  door  of  opportunity  is  being 
opened  by  our  State's  own  industries,  some 
of  which  have  been  built  on  discoveries  made 
at  Mississippi  State  Univeralty.  An  outstand- 
ing high  voltage  laboratory  Is  serving  both 
the  suppliers  and  users  of  electric  power.  A 
structures  laboratory  maintained  by  the  civil 
engineering  department  is  testing  bridges 
and  highways  to  make  travel  and  transporta- 
tion safer  for  Mississlppians.  At  the  same 
time,  Mississippi  State  University  chemlsu 
dUlgently  test  the  gasoUne  we  use  and  the 
fertilizer  we  put  on  our  soil.  The  new  and 
cheaper  lagoon  process  of  sewage  disposal  has 
been  promoted  by  university  resssrohers. 
Mississippi  State  sntomolagista  tiave  battled 
successfully  to  keep  us  all  several  Jimips 
ahead  of  o\ir  insect  enemies.  Watching 
all  these  developments  with  Its  phenom- 
enal memory  and  Its  ability  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  reeearch  is  the  first  digital  com- 
puter to  be  put  In  operation  on  a  university 
campus  in  Mississippi. 

Lest  we  assume  that  Mississippi  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  earthbound.  It  would  be  well 
to  note  that  Mississlppians  may  soon  be  able 
to  travel  In  u  plane  produced  by  the  aero- 
physlclsts  of  Mississippi  State  University  In 
cooperation  with  the  U.8  Army  Transporta- 
tion Corps.  The  "Marvel,"  as  the  plane  is 
appropriately  called,  can  take  off  or  land  on 
a  60-foot  strip  at  35  miles  per  hour  and  cruise 
aloft  at  a  comfortable  350  miles  per  hour.  It 
could  well  revolutionize  low-speed  transpor- 
tation. 

And  what  of  the  future?  First  of  all,  the 
task  of  educating  Mississlppians  will  con- 
tinue. Our  program  depends  mightily  upon 
knowledge.  Thanks  to  a  tremendous  enroll- 
ment growth  In  the  last  decade.  Mississippi 
State  University  is  now  educating;  30  percent 
of  all  the  wtilte  youth  of  Mississippi  who  are 
attending  our  own  State-supported  senior 
colleges  and  universities.  As  demands  for 
educational  excellence  Increase,  the  land- 
grant  university  will  never  cease  Its  endeav- 
ors to  serve  the  young  people  of  our  State 
and  serve  them  weU. 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michigan  State  College  was  founded 
February  12. 1855,  as  the  first  agriculture 
college  in  the  United  States.  A  few  years 
later  this  unique  idea  was  extended  to 
the  entire  Nation  through  the  system 
of  land-grant  colleges  established  by  the 
Morrill  Act  which  was  signed  100  years 
ago  today  on  July  2, 1862. 

Using  Michigan  Agricultural  College  at 
East  Lansing  as  the  model.  Senator  Mor- 
rill, of  Vermont,  and  Senator  Bingham, 
of  Michigan,  drew  up  and  proposed  the 
Morrill  Act  which  granted  lands  to  the 
individual  States  to  be  sold  and  the 
money  used  for  the  "Endowment  support 
and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
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related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 
For  the  first,  time,  institutions  of 
hif^ner  learning  turned  their  attention  to 
serving  rK>t  only  the  scholarly  but  the 
practical  needs  vt  the  common  mam. 

During  these  100  years  the  system  es- 
tablished by  this  act  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  includes  68  institutions, 
enrolls  20  percent  of  the  country's  college 
population,  grants  40  percent  of  the  doc- 
toral degrees  awarded  in  all  subjects,  and 
trains  about  one -half  of  the  Regular  and 
Reserve  offlcen-  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  military  training  pro- 
grams of  civilian  institutions. 

In  1862  I  young  American  in  1,500 
went  to  college.  Today  the  ratio  is  1 
in  3,  thanks  chit'fly  to  the  Morrill  Act. 

The  land -grant  system  has  become  the 
Nation's  largest  single  source  of  trained 
and  educated  mimp>ower. 

Indeed  I  am  also  p>ersonaIly  Indebted 
to  this  system  for  I  was  fortunate  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Universities,  which  throughout  its 
t^tory  has  contributed  a  significant 
service  to  higher  education  in  that  State 
and  throughout  the  country. 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  the 
distinction  of  bt^lng  the  oldest  State  uni- 
versity west  of  tiie  Mississippi  River  and 
the  third  oldest  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

Authorized  only  18  years  after  the 
Missouri  Territory  became  a  State,  It 
was  established  23  years  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Morrill  Act.  Under  this  leg- 
islation It  received  330.000  acres  of  land, 
the  proceeds  from  which  were  used  for 
the  developmer.t  of  instruction  and  in- 
structional facilities  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

Today  the  university  Is  a  well-re- 
spected and  well-known  institution  and 
it  is  presently  engaged  in  a  great  build- 
ing program  to  keep  abreast  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  having  one  of  the  10 
largest  colleges  of  agriculture  in  the  Na- 
tion, its  school  of  Journalism  was  the 
first  regularly  organized  school  of  Jour- 
nalism in  the  world,  and  has  been  the 
training  ground  for  many  of  our  finest 
Journalists. 

Thus  these  two  Institutions  are  Just 
two  examples  of  the  revolution  in  high- 
er education  that  was  achieved  by  the 
Morrill  Act.  In  passing  this  act  Con- 
gress displayed  a  statesmanship  that  has 
seldom  been  equaled  and  once  more  re- 
afllrmed  the  democratic  foundations  of 
our  country  In  providing  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  to  become  more  effec- 
tive citizens  and  more  effective  human 
beings. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago  today.  July  2.  1862,  President 
Lincoln,  by  signing  the  Morrill  Act,  es- 
tablished one  of  the  greatest  vehicles  for 
educational  opportunity  ever  brought 
into  existence  lor  the  people  of  a  nation. 
JusUn  Smith  Morrill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  said  he  wanted 
the  legislation  of  his  authorship  to  pro- 
vide a  nationwide  system  of  higher  edu- 


cation *f  or  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 

ladder  who  wanted  to  cUmb  up."  The 
fulfillment  of  this  objective  has  far  ex- 
ceeded whatever  Senator  Morrill,  in  his 
greatest  expectations,  ever  could  have 
envisioned. 

Our  Nation  has  been  richly  blessed 
with  the  fruits  of  this  marvelous  system 
of  education,  and  I.  personally,  am 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  extended 
me  for  an  education  at  a  land-grant  in- 
stitution in  my  home  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine. 

The  68  land -grant  universities  and 
colleges  m  America  represent  less  than  4 
percent  of  this  Nation's  formal  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  they  enroll  20 
percent  of  this  country's  students  of  un- 
dergraduate level  and  grant  nearly  40 
percent  of  all  doctorate  degrees  for  every 
field  of  study.  These  statistics  alone 
show  the  vital  part  that  is  now  being 
played  In  the  field  of  education  by  these 
land -grant  Institutions. 

Education  has  been  a  highly  Important 
part  of  the  function  of  these  institutions, 
but  then  to  this  aspect  was  ultimately 
added  basic  and  applied  research,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  agricultural  research 
and  agricultural  extension  programs. 
These  dynamic  programs  brought  to- 
gether scientific  and  human  resources 
that  have  provided  undisputed  proof 
that  the  scepter  of  hunger  need  no 
longer  plague  mankind. 

The  land-grant  universities  and  col- 
leges have  marked  the  centennial  an- 
niversary as  an  opportunity  for  review- 
ing the  past  in  order  to  see  more  clearly 
the  problems  of  the  present,  and  to  map 
clearly  a  pathway  for  even  greater  serv- 
ice in  the  years  ahead. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges for  the  excellence  of  the  centen- 
nial program  now  in  progress,  among 
these  being  Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
chairman  of  the  centennial  steering 
committee,  and  Mr.  Russell  J.  Thackrey. 
executive  secretary  of  the  association. 

I  would  like  to  comment  that  since  its 
organization  in  1865.  the  University  of 
Maine  has  graduated  men  and  women 
who  have  made  distinguished  contribu- 
tions to  an  walks  of  life  and  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  world.  Great  men  have 
served  on  the  institution's  faculty,  its 
board  of  trustees,  and  as  president. 

Under  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Dr.  Lloyd  Elliott,  our  present  president, 
the  University  of  Maine  is  progressively 
looking  to  the  future,  recognizing  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  youth  of 
our  State  an  educational  opportunity 
that  will  equip  them  to  cope  with  the 
vital  issues  of  their  generation. 

As  a  part  of  the  centennial  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act.  a  citizen  seminar  was  held  at 
the  university  campus  at  Orono,  Maine. 
This  seminar  was  entitled  "How  the 
University  Can  Serve  In  the  Next  Quar- 
ter Century."  Dr.  Elliott  served  as  mod- 
erator for  the  program,  and  others  par- 
ticipating were  Owen  H.  Smith,  Presque 
Isle,  representing  Maine  agriculture: 
Benjamin  J.  Dorsky,  Bangor,  president 
of  the  Maine  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
representing  Maine  labor;  Dr.  Margaret 


Dickie,  Bar  Harbor,  a  scientist  with  the 
Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  repre- 
senting Maine  education;  and  John  L. 
Baxter,  Jr..  Corlnna,  representing  Maine 
business  and  industiT- 

The  opening  remarks  of  these  Individ- 
uals express  appreciation  for  the  service 
to  Maine  of  our  land-grant  university, 
and  these  remarks  also  provide  a  breadUi 
of  opinion  relative  to  the  Institution's 
responsibilities  for  the  future. 

These  statements  follow: 

AcKicui.TUBX's  Jos  DrntTNG  Nkxt  35  Txaks  Is 

TaEMKNDOOS  Omx 

(By  Owen  H.  Smith) 

The  record  of  the  land-grant  institutions 
in  the  service  of  agriculture  has  been  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  A  pretty  good  case  can  be 
made  for  giving  the  lion's  share  of  credit  for 
the  present  productivity  of  American  agrl- 
cultxire  to  the  teaching,  research,  and  exten- 
sion programs  of  otu*  land-grand  colleges. 
No  nation  of  the  world  has  ever  approached 
the  situation  we  Und  in  the  United  States 
today  where  only  30  percent  of  the  average 
worker's  income  goes  for  food.  In  the  West- 
ern European  area  nearly  40  percent  ( 60  per- 
cent in  RusalA  and  80  per  cent  in  India)  of 
the  worker's  income  must  be  used  to  buy 
food. 

Unquestionably,  the  advanced  technology 
of  U.S.  agriciUtiire  has  released  resources  of 
manpower  to  industry.  Man's  first  need  U 
necessarUy  food,  and  manpower  must  be 
available  to  produce,  process,  and  distribute 
this  food  supply.  Beyond  this,  manpower 
can  lie  used  to  provide  the  defense  weapons, 
the  cars,  the  television  sets,  the  beauty  prepa- 
rations, the  books,  the  furnltvire,  and  the 
other  goods  which  make  up  the  American 
standard  of  Uving.  Agriculture's  capacity 
has  made  our  way  of  life  possible. 

But  enotigh  on  the  contributions  of  the 
past,  the  question  is.  "What  of  the  future?" 
Reducing  this  question  to  a  very  personal 
viewpoint,  the  issue  is  re«Uy  "What  do  I. 
representing  Maine  farmers  expect  from 
the  Unlverfiity  of  Maine  in  1970,  in  1975,  in 
1980,  and  on  throxigh  the  nest  quarter  of  a 
century?"  I  expect  a  lot,  but  we  in  agri- 
culture do  not  expect  either  more  or  less 
than  other  segments  of  the  Maine  economy. 
We  recognize  no  si>ecial  privileges  but  do  feel 
we  will  make  substantial  and  contlnviing 
but  entirely  reasonable  demands  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine.  Let  me  express  in  some 
detail  the  things  we  expect  from  our  land- 
grant  institution. 

WHAT  WX  KXPBCT 

1.  Education  of  our  young  people:  We  ex- 
pect the  University  of  Maine  to  provide  our 
young  men  and  women  with  educational  op- 
portunity of  the  finest  kind  In  terms  of  qual- 
ity and  breadth  of  offering.  Our  sons  and 
daughters  must  be  prepared  for  first-rate 
career  opportunities  over  a  wide  spectrum  of 
career  poeslbUlties.  This  means  degree  train- 
ing at  a  topnotch  level  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  such  as  agribusiness,  biological  sci- 
ence, engineering  Including  agricultural,  for- 
estry, liberal  arts,  professional  fields,  such  as 
medicine,  law,  and  business,  home  econom- 
ics, and  education.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  most  Important  field — all  are  important. 

Another  edncational  area  wfateh  warrants 
special  mention  and  all  too  frequently  is 
overlooked  is  tliat  of  technical,  nondegree 
training.  An  important  and  much  needed 
field  of  education  which  lies  between  high 
school  and  coUege  degree  training  is  that  of 
prejjaring  young  men  and  women  for  tech- 
nical employment.  Perhaps  the  pn-esent  2- 
year  agricultural  program  at  the  univeralty 
will  Uliistrate  my  point.  Here  is  an  organ- 
ized and  generally  successful  effort  to  take 
good  farm  boys  and  prepare  them  for  careers 
as  successful  farmers.  The  university  has 
recognised  that  It  has  a  responsibility  tat 
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training  these  young  men  not  only  to  under- 
stand and  practice  the  principles  of  modern 
agriculture  but  also  to  be  enlightened.  Intel- 
ligent citizens.  The  course  has  combined 
the  agrlcult\iral  sciences  with  social  science 
training.  Relatively,  many  more  graduates 
from  the  2-year  program  will  stay  in  Maine 
and  contribute  to  the  Maine  economy  than 
will  graduates  from  our  degree  courses.  This 
kind  ot  technical  education  opportunity 
needs  to  be  broadened  to  Include  other  sig- 
nificant fields  such  as  preparing  young  men 
or  women  for  technical  employment  (above 
the  day-labor  level)  in  wood  industries, 
woods  operations,  food-processing  plants, 
tourist  and  recreational  organizations,  the 
fishing  industry,  the  food-serving  (restau- 
rants, hotels,  etc.)  industries,  retailing  or- 
ganizations, and  so  on.  Here  there  is  a 
substantial  need  and  the  University  of  Maine 
8h.ould  be  moving  vigorously  into  providing 
this  kind  of  training  for  oxir  Maine  young- 
sters. 

2.  The  second  area  of  concern  is  that  of 
research.  Agrlcultxire's  need  for  research  Is 
an  ongoing  need.  The  need  for  research 
continues  to  be  a  very  letd  one,  but  the 
character  and  emphasis  of  research  should 
continue  to  change  as  it  is  already  doing. 
We  In  agriculture  have  less  and  less  concern 
In  having  the  University  of  Maine  undertake 
research  to  provide  "how"  answers,  but  more 
and  more  concerning  in  having  "why"  an- 
swers. That  Is,  for  example,  expenditures  of 
public  money  for  research  on  how  to  fertilize 
potatoes,  or  spray  apples  or  feed  dairy  cows 
Is  much  harder  to  justify  than  is  research  on 
the  basic  principles  of  plant  growth  and 
nutrition  and  on  the  understanding  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  dairy  cow.  Basically  then 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Institution  must 
carry  a  research  program  at  present  on 
accelerated  levels  directed  toward  answers 
to  fundamental  or  basic  problems.  Agricul- 
ture and  forestry  are  very  vital  and  most 
Important  parts  of  the  Maine  economy. 
These  Industries  cannot  conduct  their  own 
research  programs.  They  have  every  reason, 
however,  to  expect  that  State  funds,  industry 
funds,  and  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for 
research  conducted  by  the  university. 

In  addition  to  more  fundamental  research, 
direction  of  research  is  also  expected  to 
eliange.  Greater  than  ever  need  exists  for 
basic,  factual  information  on  the  merchandis- 
ing and  utilization  of  Maine  agricultural 
and  forestry  products.  More  data  on  utiliza- 
tion £ind  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources of  soil,  water,  timber,  and  people 
would  seem  important,  since  aft«r  all  Maine 
must  bvilld  her  future  on  these  resources. 
Other  fields  in  which  agriculture  has  an  In- 
terest In  seeing  more  or  iaetter  research 
iKi^ertaken  include  forest  management 
stvtojes,  poultry,  nutrition,  human  nutrition, 
larm'  utilization,  exploration  or  alternative 
enterprise  possibilities,  farm  policy,  and 
many  others. 

If  the  country  Is  to  maintain  its  present 
standards  of  food  availability  and  utiliza- 
tion, ongoing  research  is  a  must.  This  is 
as  true  for  Maine  as  a  geographical  unit 
as  It  is  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  final  area  in  which  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest that  the  university  has  a  responsibility 
towards  agriculture  is  that  of  ongoing  adult 
education.  The  need  for  learning  does  not 
stop  as  the  schoolhouse  door  closes  behind 
you.  Increasing  one's  earning  power  and 
improving  the  possibilities  for  enjoying  liv- 
ing, demand  continuing  educational  op- 
portunities geared  to  the  needs  and  objec- 
tives of  the  rxiral  citizen.  Obvioxisly,  this 
educational  program  involves  the  subject- 
matter  areas  traditionally  presented  by  the 
cooperative  extension  service,  but  the  times 
demand  a  fresh  and  modem  method  of 
presentation. 

mXD  TO   USX  TELEVISION 

For  example,  under  present  conditions, 
television  should  be  used  more  widely.    Dally 


or  at  least  every  other  day,  hour-long,  sub- 
ject-matter programs  should  be  available  over 
television.  Mms  media  of  communication 
should  be  \ised  vigorously,  to  present  ap- 
propriate and  pertinent  subject-matter 
material  that  I  need  as  a  farmer.  Such 
material  should  be  geared  to  the  necessarily 
high-level  intelligence  of  the  modern  com- 
mercial farmer.  This  program  should  be 
during  the  early  evening  hoiirs,  but  the 
exact  time  Is  unimportant,  since  It  is  hoped 
that  this  material  will  be  so  significant  and 
so  well  presented,  that  I  will  need  to  have 
a  television  set  available  no  matter  where  I 
am,  or  that  I  will  feel  It  necessary  to  go 
where  one  Is  available  so  I  won't  miss  the 
offering.  This  kind  of  teaching  will  require 
new  and  different  field  agents,  and  will  also 
call  for  specialists  of  experience  and  with 
training  to  be  available  on  a  county  or  re- 
gional level — men  who  can  give  straight-for- 
ward, authentic  information  to  highly  in- 
telligent successful  producers.  This  kind 
of  an  extension  program  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  county  lines  and  coxmty  as- 
sociation membership.  Instead.  It  would 
create  conunodlty  regions  which  might  or 
might  not  follow  political  subdivisions,  and 
would  be  an  entirely  different  extension 
organization  from  what  we  now  have. 

In  fact.  I  envision  an  extension  organiza- 
tion which  would  Involve  all  the  Intellectual 
resources  of  the  university.  I  am  a  potato 
and  egg  producer.  I  feel  I  am  reasonably 
competent  In  the  field  of  potato  and  egg 
production  and  merchandising.  Of  course, 
from  time  to  time.  I  will  need  new  factual 
Information  so  as  to  keep  my  techniques  at 
a  high  level.  This  type  of  Information  needs 
to  be  made  available  constantly.  Beyond 
this,  however,  as  citizens  In  rural  communi- 
ties we  need  further  education  In  depth  In 
other  areas — subjects  such  as  public  policy, 
land  utilization,  soil  chemistry,  literature, 
music  appreciation,  accounting,  U.S.  history, 
consumer  economics,  art  appreciation,  and 
dozens  of  other  subjects.  I  believe  Maine 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  kind  of 
adult  education  either  through  direct  taxa- 
tion or  by  a  system  of  fees.  I  believe,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  university  will  need  to 
undertake  this  kind  of  a  broadened  adult 
education  program,  not  within  the  next  26 
years,  but  within  the  next  5  years.  It  may 
take  a  bit  longer  for  this  idea  to  come  to 
completion.  Agriculture  is  a  specialty.  We 
best  serve  our  specialty  when  we  know  it 
thoroughly  and  then  move  beyond  it  to 
round  out  and  deepen  our  thinking  and  our 
lives.  This  kind  of  an  adiilt  education  pro- 
gram will  do  that. 

Agriculture's  job  during  the  next  26  years 
Is  a  tremendous  one.  We  will  never  outgrow 
our  need  for  food.  Just  remember  that  every 
single  day,  ho\ir  by  hour,  our  population 
increases  by  8,000  people.  In  a  year,  there 
are  3  million  more  to  be  fed.  By  1976  there 
win  be  235  million  people  in  this  country 
who  munt  eat.  Agriculture  must  continue  to 
have  the  resources  of  the  university  at  its 
disposal  to  be  able  to  fill  this  order.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  the  land-grant  college  system 
in  general  and  the  University  of  Maine  in 
particuhLr  need  to  assume  an  even  greater 
leadership  responsibility,  in  directing  and 
guiding  the  agricultural  development  of 
Maine. 


UMivERsrrr  Can  Be  of  Gkxat  Service  to 
Industry 

(By  John  L.  Baxter,  Jr.) 
How  can  the  University  of  Maine  be  of 
greatest  service  to  the  State  of  Maine  and 
partlciilarly  to  Maine  industry  in  the  next 
25  years?  I  think  I  shaU  start  with  the 
particular  and  go  to  the  general. 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  is  a  subject 
which  should  be  of  great  and  pressing  in- 
terest to  an  institution  which  depends  upon 


public  funds  for  its  existence,  because  in 
the  long  view,  which  is  the  view  we  are  tak- 
ing today,  the  amount  of  money  the  State 
can  afford  to  spend  on  the  capital  improve- 
ments and  operating  requirements  of  the 
State  university  will  most  certainly  dep>end 
upon  the  amount  of  the  gross  product  turned 
out  by  the  State's  industries.  The  tax  sacri- 
fice index  of  Maine  now  ranks  lilgh  among 
the  States.  It  has  been  as  high  as  8th: 
it  moved  to  11th.  I  would  Judge  that 
it  is  no  lower  than  11th  now  and  perhaps 
it  has  turned  higher  with  the  taxes  passed 
in  the  last  session.  Since  this  Indicates  that 
we  are  already  calling  on  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  our  gross  Income  to  support 
State  services  and  since  we  still  do  not  do 
as  much  as  the  average  State,  then  we  must 
create  more  income  to  obtain  more  services 
and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
greater  productivity.  Obviously,  if  we  pro- 
duce more  we  will  creat  more  wealth  in  terms 
of  payments  for  raw  materials,  services  and 
wages.  These  additions  will  throw  off  more 
tax  income  to  the  State  and  thus  more  can 
be  done.  As  a  State  Institution  which  can 
influence  this  situation,  and  which  as  I  have 
said  requires  substantial  State  funds  for  its 
operation.  I  believe  the  university  should  be 
strongly  industry  oriented. 

I  would  hasten  to  say  at  this  point  that  I 
am  sure  the  university  is  aware  of  this;  it 
does  much  now  in  this  respect.  I  Just  dont 
want  it  to  forget  It,  and  I  hope  it  will  work 
even  harder  at  It  In  the  next  36  years,  be- 
cause the  period  starting  perhaps  about  1965, 
and  extending  probably  20  years  into  the 
period  we  are  discussing.  Is  going  to  be  one 
of  great  shifting  and  changing  both  in  the 
location  and  character  of  industry.  Indus- 
try is  cold  and  calculating.  It  must  deal 
with  the  facts.  While,  as  individuals,  we  are 
sentimental  about  our  State  and  love  it  de- 
voutly, sentiment  is  a  luxury  which  Industry 
cannot  afford,  and  unless  we  meet  industry's 
basic  needs,  we  may  find  ourselves  fulfilling 
Arnold  Toynbee's  description  of  the  State  as 
being  "a  relic  of  the  17th  century  inhabited 
by  woodmen,  watermen,  and  hunters." 

nrrriATX  annual  coNrBXRNCKS 

So,  first,  I  say  the  university  should  con- 
cern Itself  deeply  with  this  situation.  Spe- 
cifically, perhaps  the  university  should  ini- 
tiate annual  conferences  of  industry  leaders 
to  discuss  this  subject  in  much  more  depth 
than  I  can  treat  with  it  here  today.  Ac- 
tually, industrialists  are  normally  so  wrapped 
up  In  trying  to  make  enough  money  for  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  to  tax.  and  an  in- 
dustrial plant  and  a  college  being  by  their 
nature  quite  unlike  each  other,  the  Indus- 
trialist frequently  has  to  be  approached.  I 
don't  say  this  is  good  or  wise  on  the  part  of 
the  Industrialist,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  a 
university  should  realize  and  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  overcoming. 

Secondly.  I  believe  that  the  nature  of  Maine 
industry  now  and  in  the  future  makes  the 
university  program  now  in  existence  known 
as  the  department  of  industrial  cooperation 
of  more  Importance  than  the  attention  it  Is 
now  getting.  I  fully  realize  that  perhaps  its 
present  low  level  of  operation  has  something 
to  do  with  the  level  of  demand  put  upon  it 
by  Industry.  I  also  suspect,  however,  that  a 
good  portion  of  Its  decline  has  to  do  with 
conflicts  and  organizational  problems  within 
the  university  itself.  I  think  the  advisory 
committee  should  be  reactivated.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  the  Maine  industry,  which  It  serves, 
that  ifi,  small  industries  without  their  own 
research  facilities,  is  provincial,  unimagi- 
native, and  unaware  of  what  it  can  gain  by 
full  use  of  the  department.  But  this  is  a 
fact  of  the  nature  of  Maine  Industry  now  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  I  believe  it 
Is  up  to  the  department  to  carry  its  message 
to  these  industries  and  sell  them  on  the 
benefits  they  can  obtain  through  its  serv- 
ices, even  though  this  may  be  crass  com- 
mercialism from  an  ivory  tower. 
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Another  suggesUon  which  I  submit  Is  the 
continued  establLihrnent  of  institutes  such 
as  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Institute  which  is 
performing  such  an  outstanding  service 
for  our  No.  1  industry.  While  the  industry 
itself  is  deeply  inxolved  la  the  financial  sup- 
port and  the  operations  of  this  Institute, 
the  results  are  also  a  very  great  credit  to 
the  university  <aid  its  staff.  Pulp  and 
paper — the  raw  m  \terlal  and  finished  product 
brought  together  In  a  unique  marriage  -jf 
education  and  Industry — suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  effort  on  behalf  of  our 
second  largest  combine:  ttutt  is,  leather  and 
leather  products.  We  art  all  aware  of  the 
expansion  into  Maine  over  the  past  decade 
of  tanneries  and  nhoeshope,  until  their  gross 
output  Is  now  eeoond  In  volimie  to  pulp 
and  paper  and  they  are  still  expanding.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  these  Industries 
might  benefit  greatly  from  the  same  sort 
of  service  as  is  IMmished  by  tbe  Pulp  and 
Paper  InsUtuU.  and.  further,  that  unlike 
Europe  from  which  they  get  their  strongest 
competition.  sucL  facilltleB  are  not  available 
anywhere  in  the  Northeast,  or  in  even  per- 
haps the  whole  United  States.  In  this  re- 
spect I  am  referring  to  a  type  of  effort  far 
above  the  trade  school  level  and  one  best 
exempllfled  by  tho  work  you  are  already  doing 
for  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry. 

I  would  further  suggast  that  a  similar 
effort,  at  least,  be  started  in  the  field  of 
electronics.  The  approach  may  need  to  be 
somewhat  different  In  that  we  do  not  yet 
have  an  extensive  electronic  manufactiuing 
Irulustry  established  to  support  a  full-scale 
institute,  and  are  presented  with  the  chicken 
or  the  egg  dllenima,  or  which  comes  first? 
We  are  all  acuUtly  aware,  however,  of  the 
growth  of  the  electronics  Industry  In  the 
Boston  area,  attributed  by  many  of  the  op- 
portunity for  advanced  study  and  research 
in  nearby  colleges.  It  Is  also  felt  that  a 
passible  direction  of  expansion  could  be 
toward  Maine.  Executives  of  that  part  of 
the  indvistry  which  has  already  made  this 
choice  decry  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  key 
personnel  to  further  develop  their  knowl- 
edge whUe  attending  to  theii  dally  Industrial 
duUes. 

To  this  end  I  would  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  lecture  series  at  the  Portland 
campus  by  authcxities  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics from  otaer  colleges  In  the  East. 
While  this  progrijn  may  be  lightly  attended 
at  first,  because  the  Industry  is  yet  young 
in  Maine,  I  believe  that  an  important  factor 
in  establishing  tiie  so-called  Maine  ellipse  as 
a  place  to  establish  plants  would  be  that 
such  services  vrniki  be  available  together 
with  a  program  to  expand  them  as  the  de- 
mand grew.  This  we  must  recognise  M  • 
long-range  program,  because  we  woxild  not 
begin  It  if  we  conceived  the  level  always  to 
be  that  which  is  required  at  the  moment. 

The  Die.  the  establishment  of  more  In- 
stitutes, and  the  establishment  of  adult 
study  programs  'or  advanced  study  are  but 
three  of  the  specifically  industry-oriented 
fletds  in  which  tlie  university  could  be  help- 
ful in  ^e  years  to  com*.  I  sm  sure  there 
will  be  many  other  such  opportunities,  if  the 
university  cultlviites  an  Industrial  awareness 
over  the  next  25  years. 

XDUCATION    BXTOND   THX    gPSCincS 

In  going  fronr.  the  q[>eclflc  to  the  more 
general,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
need  of  Industry  for  citizens  educated  be- 
yond the  sjjedflcs  of  a  science  or  some  par- 
ticular vocation.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
our  scientific  knowledge  has  far  outnm  our 
ability  to  oope  with  the  status  quo  which 
It  has  created.  Olius  we  are  far  more  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  o(  mutual  extermina- 
tion, than  In  thv.  field  of  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships wtilch  would  make  such  knowledge 
unnecessary,  ^'e  will  soon  colonize  new 
planets,  while  cur  own  planet  is  wracked 


with  poverty  and  war.  We  will  soon  be  kept 
alive  for  100  years,  without  any  very  good 
Ideas  about  what  to  do  with  those  35  years 
which  occur  after  the  first  85. 

Industry  has  a  great  stake  in  closing  this 
gap.  lest  it  find  Itself  staffed  with  automa- 
tons Incapable  of  acting  except  by  rote,  and 
lest  the  society  of  which  it  Is  a  part  tear 
itself  to  pieces.  Wltbln  itself,  vertically  aiul 
horizontally,  indvistry  needs  people  with  the 
ability  to  think,  people  with  a  trained  imagi- 
nation and  good  Judgment,  with  skill  in 
logical  reasoning,  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  economic  system  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  with  an  awareness  of  society 
and  the  world  about  them,  and  with  the 
ability  to  read  efDclently  and  communicate 
lucidly  both  orally  and  in  writing. 

Outside  of  Itself  the  Inciilcatlon  of  these 
qualities  upon  the  citizenry  is  even  more  im- 
portant, because  industry  no  longer  operates 
in  s  so-called  free  economy.  Today  govern- 
ment St  all  Its  levels  both  in  the  executive, 
as  well  as  legislative  branches,  has  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  industry.  Decisions 
are  made  which  affect  biislnees  profoundly: 
decisions  made  by  people  with  no  under- 
standing of  economics,  and  upon  bases  hav- 
ing nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  proper 
or  successful  operation  of  business.  For 
those  outside  of  Government,  the  voIiuim 
and  impact  of  communications  through 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  is  such  that  one  almost  has  to  be  an 
Intellectual  to  act  rationally,  and  a  rational 
public  Is  the  best  life  insurance  policy  whicb 
business  can  have  in  its  portfolio. 

And  so  I  would  urge  the  tinlversity  over 
the  next  25  years  not  only  to  maintain  our 
relative  position  In  the  sciences  in  which  we 
lead  and  to  catch  mm  up  where  we  lag,  but 
also  to  remember  that  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone  and  to  cultivate  in  Its  students, 
therefore,  those  other  quslitles  which  I  have 
prevloosly  mentioned.  Tbls  I  believe  is  the 
greatest  service  it  can  perform  for  its  State 
and  for  Its  Nation.  And  in  performing  this 
for  them  It  will  be  d(Ang  a  great  service  for 
industry  beca\ise  without  each  other  neither 
can  siu^lve. 

UNTVzasrrT  Mnar  SArxouARo  Acaokmic 

QUAUTT  AND  FSCXDOIC 

(By  Dr.  Margaret  Dickie) 

We  meet  here  today  to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture, to  think  of  ways  in  which  this  univer- 
sity may  serve  in  the  next  25  years.  To  a 
large  extent,  how  and  what  it  can  do  depends 
upon  us,  and  upon  our  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  legiBlatiire. 

I  was  asked  to  serve  on  this  panel  as  an 
educator,  and  under  some  slightly  false  pre- 
tenses, I  accepted.  I  have  never  taught  for- 
mally, served  on  a  school  bocu4,  or  been  in- 
volved in  educaticuial  administration,  but. 
I  am  the  prodxict  of  two  dedicated  teachers 
who  have  served  many  young  people  well. 
They  have  fostered  in  me  a  deep  respect  for 
education  and  all  that  It  stands  for.  I  am  a 
member  of  a  scientific  community  that 
serves  the  world  not  only  in  basic  research, 
but  encoxirages  young  people  to  consider  sci- 
entific careers,  and  aids  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  a  new  field — ^medical  genetics. 
Thirdly,  I  belong  to  an  (M-ganizatlon.  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women, 
whose  prime  purpose  is  practical  educational 
work.  AAUW  was  founded  to  promote  in- 
creased opportunities  for  advanced  study  for 
women,  and  today  this  group  has  as  a  cen- 
tral policy,  Improvement  of  education  at  all 
levels.  Therefore,  these  remarks  come  from 
an  Interested  citizen  who  has  a  continuing 
interest  in  improving  education — its  qual- 
ity, facilities,  and  program. 

ACADEMIC  QtTAl-rrT   AND  ntEXDOlf 

As  we  consider  the  next  quarter  century 
and  ways  in  which  the  question  before  us 
might  be  answered,  a  list  we  make  of  things 
we  would  like  to  see  the  university  do  be- 


comes meaningless  If  the  university  does  not 
continue  to  increase,  maintain,  and  safe- 
guard two  essential  Items:  Academic  qtiality 
and  academic  freedom. 

Academic  quality  Is  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  excellence  of  the  faculty — their  teach- 
lr;g  ability  and  their  Inquiring  spirit  to 
pursue  knowledge  and  to  impart  this  knowl- 
edge to  others. 

How  can  the  university  continue  to  main- 
tain and  raise  the  qtiality  of  the  courses  it 
now  has?  There  are  at  least  two  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  done;  first,  by  offering  at- 
tractive saUiries;  and  second,  by  offering  at- 
tractive so-called  fringe  benefits. 

In  the  present  decade,  and  In  those  to 
come,  unless  the  salaries  are  above  average, 
the  faculty  will  be  fairly  transient  and  will 
not  be  the  topnotch  type  needed.  There  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  college  teachers  and 
this  Is  expected  to  become  greater  rather 
than  less.  The  university.  In  this  market, 
must  be  able  to  compete  effectively.  Salary 
is  one  standard  for  the  acceptance  of  a  po- 
sition. Another  is  the  fringe  benefit  pack- 
age. In  this  category  many  of  the  following 
crlt«-ia  are  as  important  as  the  financial 
considerations.  Her^  one  considers  such 
items  as  the  teaching  locul  (and  the  type  of 
teaching  load ) ,  the  research  opportunities 
available,  and  the  sabbatical  leave  program. 
Listing  them  in  this  fashion  soimds  as 
though  the  problem  were  simple,  but  it  is 
vastly  more  complex  than  this.  Some  teach- 
ers vrtsh  only  to  teach.  This  U  their  life— 
not  only  their  work,  but  their  pleasure  and 
hobby  as  well.  Others  must  teach  because 
of  the  knowledge  they  absorb  and  wish  to 
Impart  ss  they  continue  their  studies.  Still 
others  like  to  be  challenged  by  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students.  They  draw  their 
stimulation,  their  excellence,  from  the  chal- 
lenges of  these  two  very  different  groups. 
I  don't  feel  that  research  is  or  should  be 
made  a  must,  but  the  opportiinlty  should 
be  there  if  a  faculty  member  wishes  to  iise 
it.  In  scane  universities  now,  this  research 
tail  wags  tlie  dog.  so  to  speak,  and  no  matter 
how  good  the  teacher,  if  X  number  of  papers 
are  not  fortbooming  In  a  given  amount  at 
time,  the  teacher  is  out.  Research  sbould 
be  an  adjunct  to  and  not  the  criterion  for 
the  quality  of  the  professor. 

My  second  essential  Item,  scademic  free- 
dom, ts  a  very  controversial  phrase  thSM 
days.  I  use  it  to  mean  tliat  in  the  pursutft 
of  knowledge  students  must  be  encouraged 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  all  areas 
of  a  subject — a  culture — a  doctrine.  It  la 
only  by  such  intensive  study  of  all  sides  of  a 
situation  ttiat  they  can  learn  to  evaluate  the 
information  and  learn  to  come  to  wise.  Just, 
and  tolerant  decisions  rather  than  bigoted, 
biased,  and  uninformed  decisions.  The  fu> 
ture  of  this  State,  and  of  all  nations  In  the 
world,  hangs  on  such  freedom — to  learn,  to 
impart  the  knowledge  to  others,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  inf  crmed  decisions. 

lOOKING   TOWARD   THX   TUTXTUM 

Bearing  these  two  essential  qualities  In 
mind,  vrtiat  then  can  we  look  for  In  the 
futiire  at  the  university?  Now  it  Is  possible 
to  list  a  number  of  items. 

1.  Continued  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  the  University  of  Maine  in  Portland. 

2.  Expansion  and  imjirovement  of  the 
graduate  program  in  a  greater  number  of 
departments. 

3.  Maintenance  of  accreditation  of  the  col- 
leges within  the  university. 

4.  If  the  referendum  Issue  passes,  use  ot 
ETV  in  the  f  oUovrlng  areas : 

(a)  Courses  for  teachers. 

(b)  Oreeter  coverage  and  continued  Im- 
provement of  the  extension  program. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  poet  high  school 
training. 

(d)  Stimulation  of  adult  education. 

6.  Increase  in  foxindatlon  support  lor  vari- 
ous projects. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  medical  school. 
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7.  Sponsoring  of  special  meetings  and 
symposia  such  as  the  prelegislatlve  council 
meeting  held  last  year. 

8.  Cooperation  with  other  Institutions  in 
many  areas — facilities,  faculty,  etc. 

I'm  sure  this  list  Is  not  complete,  but  It 
does  represent  a  number  of  things  the  uni- 
versity may  try  to  do  In  the  next  quarter 
century.  But — If  we  wish  the  university  to 
do  any,  or  all,  of  these  things — we,  too, 
must  work. 

1.  We  can  encourage  nonpoUtlcal  ap- 
pointments to  the  board  of  trxistees.  Board 
appointments  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  sincere  Interest  In  the  university's  wel- 
fare, coupled  with  expert  knowledge  of  fi- 
nance, education,  or  other  specialties  which 
the  individual  can  contribute  to  the  board's 
deliberations. 

3.  We  m\ut  ask  our  legislators  to  support 
the  xinlverslty's  requests;  speak  to  them, 
■ — ^"wtiXjb  to  them,  elect  them  or  not  elect  them. 
bcMed  in  part  on  their  feelings  about  and 
support  of  the  university  and  the  other  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

txr     OTTK     UECISLATOSS     KNOW 

What  we  had  for  an  education  Is  not  good 
enough  for  the  coming  generations.  On  a 
cold  day  In  December  1940  In  a  little  room 
imder  the  Chicago  Stadium,  a  new  element 
was  made,  and  the  world  was  fCH*ever 
changed.  Therefore,  we  m\ist  offer  more 
and  different  kinds  of  education,  that  for 
working  as  well  as  that  for  living  In  the 
world  community.  Technology  and  automa- 
tion are  changing  o\ir  lives  daUy,  more  skill 
Is  needed  to  work,  and  there  Is  more  leisiire. 
Nationwide  the  long-term  unemployables  are 
the  unskilled  workers  who  either  have  no 
opportxinlty  or  won't  take  opportunities  of- 
fered to  learn  a  new  skill  or  trade.  Learning 
skills  and  learning  profitable  uses  of  leisure 
time  are  essential.  Do-lt-yourself  tasks  are 
fine,  but  they  can't  last  forever,  and  our 
lives  need  and  deserve  more  than  this.  We 
heed  to  know  more  about  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  world  frcm  Mongolia  to  Chile,  and 
understand  the  events.  We  need  to  learn, 
and  from  what  we  learn  on  all  sides  of  the 
question,  not  j\ist  one  side,  we  need  to  make 
Judgments  about  issues,  and  then  we  must 
let  our  legislators  know  about  our  decisions. 
If  we  don't  do  this,  they  operate  In  a  vacuiun, 
and  we  have  not  fulfilled  our  duties  as 
citizens. 

Do  you  want  more  Industry  In  Maine?  I 
suggest  that  roads  and  tracts  of  land  will 
not  be  a  big  attraction  unless  educational 
quality  and  facilities  are  rapidly  improved, 
during  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature, 
-*!  am  determined  that  I  shall  keep  abreast 
of  what  Is  going  on  at  the  university,  what 
Is  needed,  and  I  Intend  to  tell  my  repre- 
sentative what  I  hope  he  will  do  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  higher  learning.  Will  you 
Join  me? 

The  university  wishes  to  serve  the  State 
community  In  many  of  the  areas  that  have 
been  mentioned.  We.  too,  must  serve  by 
knowing  our  university,  its  proud  achieve- 
ments, its  greatest  concerns,  and  seeing  that 
the  legislature  does  all  in  Its  power  to  pro- 
.  tect,  niirture,  and  cherish  this  institution. 
^  It  is  one  of  the  State's  greatest  assets,  and 
Its  continued  advancement  depends  upon 
how  well  we  support  It. 

CoNTiNtnNc  Nezd  for  Changs  To  Msirr 

CONDmONS  OF  THE  TlICES 

(By  Benjamin  J.  Dorsky) 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  this  after- 
noon and  to  state  the  views  of  Maine  labor 
in  the  role  that  the  university  must  play  in 
the  next  quarter  century  to  help^the  State 
of  Maine. 

It  has  been  said  that  man's  knowledge 
lights  the  way  to  freedom  and  that  freedom 
Is  the  most  precious  heritage  that  we  have. 


I  can  tliink  of  no  better  starting  point 
to  tell  you  of  oxir  interest  in  institutions  of 
learning,  and  education  in  general. 

The  American  public  schocd  system  did 
not  Just  Irnppen;  from  earliest  times  the 
labor  movement  played  a  major  role  In  the 
creation  of  free  public  education. 

Unions  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury were  determined  that  the  promise  of 
democracy  should  be  fiilfilled  In  terms  of 
equality  of  opportunity.  Many  of  the  propo- 
sitions, advanced  and  advocated  by  the  labor 
movement  in  that  time,  have  materialized, 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  uni- 
versal sufi^rage,  the  reform  of  the  mllltla 
system  by  which  the  wealthy  could  buy  their 
way  out  of  military  service  are  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

MORE   AND  BETTER   OPPORTITNrrm 

The  dream  of  every  parent  Is  to  see  that 
his  children  have  more  and  better  opportuni- 
ties to  advance  themselves  In  all  phases  of 
our  society.  Education  Is  the  first  need. 
For  through  education  the  world  and  Its 
wonders  are  opened  for  the  eye  to  see.  Op- 
portunities hidden  to  the  ignorant  are  spread 
out  for  the  educated  to  see  and  grasp. 

The  university  should  be  the  leader  and 
the  voice  to  make  education  as  free  and  uni- 
versal, on  the  higher  level,  as  our  public 
school  system  It  should  not  retain  the  nar- 
row concept  of  "means"  and  differentiate  be- 
tween levels  of  society. 

The  university  should  be  the  focal  point 
for  aU  levels  of  our  economy,  to  gather  to- 
gether, to  know  and  understand  each  other 
and  others'  viewpoints  In  order  to  unite  o\ir 
peoples  In  a  common  objective — to  better  the 
lot  of  all  of  us. 

The  living  habits  of  Maine  people  depend 
greatly  on  their  ability  to  make  use  of  the 
products  of  the  land,  beneath  the  land,  and 
the  sea.  A  better  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  whiit  we  have  and  Its  use  should  and 
must  be  an  objective  of  the  university. 

People  desire  an  orderly  process  of  living. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  have  good  government 
to  propose  and  enforce  a  code  of  law  by 
which  we  must  abide — in  order  that  the  or- 
derly process  of  living  shall  benefit  the  vast 
majority  In  their  will  to  lead  happy  and 
normal  lives,  and  to  be  part  of  a  society 
that  desires  unity  among  Its  component 
parts. 

Although  the  university  has  and  Is  con- 
tributing its  voice  toward  better  govern- 
ment, there  is  a  continuing  need  for  change 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  times,  as  well 
as  the  betterment  of  the  existing  rules  to 
serve  the  people.  The  voice  of  the  univer- 
sity should  never  be  stilled  in  Its  effort  to 
meet  at  all  times  the  needs  of  the  people. 

RIGHT     ATM06PHSRE     FOR     TEACHIK8 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  few 
thought-provoking  ideas  toward  which  the 
university  should  work  in  the  next  quarter 
century.  I  realize  that  a  start  must  be  made 
somewhere.  Someone  must  assume  responsi- 
bility. Building  up  the  plant  In  which  to 
operate  can  be  the  start.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant that  the  teachers,  who  will  bring  out 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  be  able  to  live  and 
work  in  an  atmosphere  befitting  to  their 
roles.  » 

In  conclusion,  the  matter  of  responsibil- 
ity— It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we.  the 
people  of  Maine,  have  shirked  our  responsi- 
bility in  providing  the  means  to  do  the  com- 
plete Job.  We  have  refused  to  recognize  that 
the  potential  benefit  to  be  derived  far  sur- 
passes the  investment  necessary.  We  have, 
as  individuals,  become  selfish,  complacent, 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  the  glories  of  the 
past,  achieved  by  men  of  vision,  no  longer 
have  meaning.  It  is  necessary  again  to 
dream  the  dream  of  the  men  of  vision,  and 
go  on  to  a  new  greatness  in  new  paths  that 
the  university  can  charter  for  us  In  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 


Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  sifirned  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  this  act  which  brought 
into  being  today's  68  land-grant  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  The  institutions 
founded  as  a  result  of  this  act  grew  out 
of  a  need  as  fundamental  to  America  as 
the  bounty  from  its  harvests.  It  was 
out  of  this  need,  out  of  this  faith,  that 
the  land-grant  colleges  sprang. 

The  colleges  were  founded  out  of  pro- 
test against  the  limited  opportunities  in 
both  curriculum  and  admissions  avail- 
able in  the  traditional  classical  college. 
The  widespread  Interest  in  practical 
education  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  working  class  which  Included  all  but 
the  very  wealthy  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  In  its  own 
words,  the  purpose  of  this  act  was  "to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

The  Morrill  Act  is  significant  because 
it  helped  to  bring  to  life  the  democratic 
idea  of  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity— an  "open  door"  to  college  for  all 
who  had  the  will  and  ability  to  learn 
was  unprecedented  in  world  history. 
One  hundred  years  ago.  one  young 
American  in  1,500  went  to  college  com- 
pared with  1  in  3  today.  The  land -grant 
system  has  become  the  Nation's  largest 
single  source  of  trained  and  educated 
manpower. 

Pennsylvania  accepted  the  terms  of 
the  Morrill  Act  and  pledged  the  "faith 
of  the  State  to  carry  the  same  into  ef- 
fect" on  April  1.  1863.  designating  as  the 
Commonwealth's  land-grant  institution 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  today  is  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  a  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  Morrill  Act  offered  to  every  State 
30.000  acres  of  Federal  land,  or  land 
scrip,  for  each  of  its  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  sold  to  endow  at  least  one 
college  in  the  State  Under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  Peimsylvanla  received  scrip  for 
780.000  acres  of  land— 30.000  acres  for 
each  of  its  26  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives—which was  to  be  sold  to  provide 
a  permanent  endowment  for  its  land- 
grant  institution.  Badly  mismanaged, 
the  sale  of  this  scrip  brought  less  than 
$440,000.  This  sum  was  later  increased 
to  an  even  $500,000  by  legislative  ap- 
propriation. 

This  endowment  now  provides  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  less  than  $30,000.  Upon 
this  base,  however,  has  been  founded  an 
institution  with  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $60  million,  a  student  body  of  over 
20.000  young  Pennsylvanians.  a  research 
program  that  spends  more  than  $10 
million  a  year,  and  an  adult-education 
program  that  reaches  millions  of 
Pennsylvanians. 

As  land-grant  institutions  observe 
their  100th  anniversary,  they  number 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges. Yet  they  enroll  about  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  undergraduate  students 
and  grant  nearly  40  percent  of  all  doc- 
toral degrees  in  every  field  of  study. 
Twenty-flve  of  the  42  living  American 
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Nobel  Prize  wltiners  who  studied  In  this 
country  earned  land-grant  degrees. 

On  this  occaiilon,  I  want  to  extend  to 
Pennsylvania  State  University  my  con- 
gratulations on  their  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  the 
future.  They  have  won  the  respect,  con- 
fidence and  adiniratlon  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vanians and  th(  faculty  has  indeed  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  reputation  that 
Pennsylvania  State  University  has 
earned. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  today.  Pr&iident  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  a  bill  which  was  to  change  the 
T-<kWhole  pattern  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  principal  sponsor  of 
the  measure,  and  the  man  whase  name 
It  bore  was  Congressman  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  from  Vermont.  He  was  to  serve 
43  years  in  Congress.  The  purpose  of 
the  Morrill  Act  was  to  insure  general 
training  in  higher  education  in  at  least 
one  college  In  (;ach  State.  Widespread 
national  Interest  had  been  aroused  in 
practical  education  which  was  not  then 
available  for  most  people  through  the 
limited  opportunities  of  curriculum  and 
admission  available  in  the  traditional 
classical  colleges.  There  are  now  68 
land -grant  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  my 
State,  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University  are  outstanding  examples  of 
the  great  service  to  education  which 
land-grant  colleges  perform. 

One  young  t>erso&  in  1.300  went  to 
college  in  1838;  but  as  the  years  passed, 
it  became  even  more  difiQcult  to  secure 
enrollment — and  by  1869.  only  1  in  1.900 
went  to  college.  Almost  none  but  the 
well  bom  or  wealthy  few  were  privileged 
to  receive  a  college  education.  Largely, 
as  result  of  the  land-grant  institutions, 
this  trend  was  <*ompletely  reversed,  and 
now  through  land  grant  and  other  in- 
stitutions, oppoitunity  for  an  education 
Is  available  to  nearly  every  deserving 
young  person. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  in  the 
CoNORKSSiONAL  RECORD  the  1962  prize- 
winning  essay  for  the  Florida  Power 
Corp.  entitled  "Centennial  of  Higher 
Education,"  by  Wayne  Ezell,  LaFayette 
High  School,  Mayo,  Pla. 

I  submit  als<).  an  article  from  the 
Florida  Alumnus  by  the  president  of 
the  University  cf  Florida.  Dr.  J.  Wayne 
Reitz.  entitled  "The  University  of 
Florida:  A  Sel f -Portrait  "  It  speaks 
effectively  of  th'i  work  of  the  University 
of  Florida  through  the  years  since  Its 
founding. 

Centennial  or  Hichkx  Education — 1963 
WiNNiNO  Essay  fob  the  PLoaiDA  Powxb 
Corp.  "Scholakship  fob  Lcaoekship  "  Awaxo 

(By  Wayne  Kzell.  Laifbyette  High  School. 
Mayo.  71a.) 

The  Idea  of  education  for  the  industrial 
claaaes  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  since  the  very  beginning  of  America. 

George  Washington  cdvanced  a  proposal 
for  a  national  unlvereity  In  his  first  in- 
augural address.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a 
great  crusader  for  improving  the  law  for 
educating  the  common  people.  The  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1785  stated  the  national 
interest  in  education,  but  it  was  not  until 
a  bare  century  s.go  that  higher  education 
was  made  available  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  who  obtained  their 


livelihood    from    farming,    the    mechanical 
arts  and  business. 

UntU  that  time  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  was  the  domain  of  a  handful 
of  colleges  and  universities  whose  main 
interests  were  In  law.  medicine  and  theology. 
These  schools  were  largely  open  to  the  more 
fortunate  classes  who  had  money  or  high 
position.  Little  regard  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  livelihood  of  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  Americans  was  made  from  farm- 
ing, the  mechanical  arts  and  business,  and 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  training 
young  people  In  these  skills. 

The  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  found 
the  United  States  a  young  nation  taking 
stock  of  itself.  Many  of  our  national  lead- 
ers at  that  time  were  beginning  to  realize 
the  need  of  well-trained  men  in  all  pro- 
fessions if  our  Nation  was  to  fulfill  Its  des- 
tiny of  becoming  the  greatest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Historians  do  not  agree  upon  who  should 
receive  the  credit  ton  originating  the  land- 
grant  Idea.  There  is  a  general  agreement, 
however,  that  such  men  as  Jonathan  Turner, 
Thomas  Clemson,  and  Justin  S.  MorrUl 
were  quite  valuable  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  land-grant  movement. 

In  the  year  1857,  Morrill  submitted  a  bill 
to  Congress  that.  If  passed,  would  give  the 
State  Federal  land  to  sell  so  they  could 
raise  money  to  establish  colleges  and  uni- 
versities where  the  leading  objec*^  would  be 
to  teach  those  subjects  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts  in  order  to 
promote  a  more  liberal  and  practical 
education  of   the   Industrial  classes. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  in 
1859,  but  President  Buchanan  vetoed  Mor- 
rill's act  on  the  grovind  tiiat  such  a  bill 
would  be  a  violation  of  States  rights,  that 
It  would  bring  about  unfair  competition  for 
the  private  schools,  and  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional since  Congress  was  not  «n- 
powered  to  spend  money  for  education. 

Standing  steadfast  In  his  belief,  with  faith 
In  the  growing  democracy.  Inspired  by  a 
dream  of  education  for  all  who  so  desired 
it.  Morrill  again  submitted  his  bill  to  Con- 
greu  in  1861.  and  on  July  2.  1962.  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  bill  into  law  and  made 
possible  the  establishing  of  what  Is  known 
today  as  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
xinlverslties. 

The  entire  picture  of  education  in  the 
United  States  was  changed  when  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  of  1862  was  passed.  Many  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation  In  return  for  mere  millions  in- 
vested in  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Out  of  the  classrooms  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  gone  many  leaders  who  have 
nxade  modem -day  agriculture  In  America 
the  most  efficient  the  world  has  even  known. 
In  addition  to  the  improvements  made  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  these  institutions  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  social,  political 
and  economic  development  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  statistical  fig- 
ures to  find  out  how  these  colleges  are  doing 
In  comparison  with  other  American  colleges. 
Today  they  are  awarding  31  percent  of  the 
doctoral  degrees  in  the  social  sciences.  28 
percent  in  business  and  education.  25  percent 
in  English.  23  percent  in  literature  and  for- 
eign languages;  furnish  half  the  Nation's 
Reserve  olBcers;  and  maintain  the  largest 
educational  program  in  the  world.  This  is 
quite  a  record  for  68  institutions  that  con- 
stitute Just  18  percent  of  the  total  college 
population  of  the  Nation. 

Of  the  40  living  Nobel  Prize  winners,  24 
were  educated  in  America  and  earned  de- 
grees from  land -grant  colleges.  Among  these 
were  Selman  Waksman,  Russian-bom  Rut- 
gers graduate  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
his  discovery  of  streptomycin;  Pearl  Buck, 
graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature;  Ralph 
Bunche,  of  UCLA,    a    grandaon   of   a    slave 


and  now  Under  Secretary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, who  was  honored  for  his  work  as  UJ9. 
mediator  in  Palestine.  The  German-bom 
Nobel  Prize  physicist.  Dr.  Polykarp  Kuach, 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  nilnola. 

In  America  today,  1  farmworker  can  pro- 
duce enough  to  feed  himself  and  22  others, 
an  efficiency  ratio  without  parallel  in  world 
history.  The  productivity  of  this  country's 
farm  plant  is  in  large  meas\u%  the  result  of 
work  done  by  the  experiment  stations  and 
the  extension  services  of  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities. 

Researchers  at  land-grant  institutions 
have  many  enviable  achievements  to  their 
credit.  Streptomycin,  the  drug  used  for 
control  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  and 
dlcoumarol.  the  chemical  substance  that 
prevents  the  clotting  of  blood,  were  both 
discovered  in  these  universities.  The  basic 
work  on  fatigue  of  metals,  the  first  cyclotron, 
pioneer  research  In  television  and  the  tran- 
sistor, the  beginning  of  the  woodpulp  in- 
dustry, special  facilities  such  as  those  used 
In  radiation  biology  and  atomic  research,  re- 
search in  engineering,  human  nutrition,  in- 
dustrial management,  veterinary  medicine, 
home  economics,  science,  education,  and 
many  more  achievements  point  to  a  century 
of  illustrious  accompliahments  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 

Another  distinctive  accomplishment  of  the 
land-grant  Institutions  Is  that  of  extension 
work.  This  includes  cooperative  extension 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  gen- 
eral extension  activities  such  as  adult  edu- 
cation courses,  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, conferences  and  special  Institutes, 
which  carries  knowledge  beyond  the  campus 
to  the  entire  population. 

Prom  the  research  laboratories  and  farms 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
come  high-yielding  crop  varieties  and  hy- 
brids, better  breeds  of  livestock,  and  im- 
proved ways  of  living. 

In  addition  to  off -cam  pus  educational 
trtilnlng,  the  land-grant  institutions  have 
faced  up  to  a  new  ciiallenge  in  oversea  re- 
sponsibilities, going  to  work  in  over  40  for- 
eign countries  to  bring  to  the  people  of  those 
lands  not  only  improved  ways  of  agriculture, 
but  In  public  health  service,  public  admin- 
istration, teacher  education  and  a  host  of 
other  areas. 

Bringing  things  home  to  my  own  commu- 
nity, I  find  that  over  65  percent  of  the  faculty 
of  my  school  was  at  one  time  enrolled  In  one 
of  these  land-grant  institutions.  Many  of 
our  community  leaders  have  attended  one  or 
more  of  these  colleges.  The  agricultural 
economy  of  my  county  has  received  a  tre- 
mendous boost  through  the  efforts  of  these 
schools,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

As  an  example,  many  research  developments 
are  sent  directly  to  the  farmer  tlxrough  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Serrioe.  One  of  these, 
the  application  of  dolomite  to  the  soil,  has 
helped  to  double  the  yield  of  com  on  our  own 
family  farm.  The  practice  of  soil  testing 
and  following  suggested  procedures  of  fer- 
tUlzatlon,  crop  rotation  and  conservation 
practices  under  the  direction  of  our  county 
aigricultural  agent  and  soil  conservation 
technicians  have  brought  about  many  mar- 
velous changes  in  our  way  of  living  that  were 
never  dreamed  of,  even  by  our  immediate 
forefathers. 

Figures  and  statistics  cannot  tell  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  advancement  and  training 
of  our  young  people  through  the  work  of  the 
land-grant  institutions  and  their  graduates 
over  the  generations.  I  would  like  for  you  to 
meet  my  former  Sunday  school  teacher,  who 
had  a  delicate  lung  operation,  her  life  saved, 
no  doubt,  through  the  research  development 
and  facilities  of  ovu-  own  university  medical 
center  at  Gainesville.  Countless  others  have 
received  new  hope  and  a  new  lease  on  life 
through  the  facilities  made  available  to  them 
through  this  great  institution. 
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Bom  of  a  need  to  train  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  mechanics,  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities  have  grown  to  become  Instru- 
ments of  broad  public  service  to  every  class 
and  kind. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  progress  through 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  State  univer- 
sities we  might  well  say  that  no  other 
element  In  the  course  of  American  history 
has  had  so  great  an  Influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  American  agriculture  and  education. 
Always  close  to  the  people,  land-grant  Insti- 
tutions know  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
use  their  resources  to  Improve  their  lives, 
sectire  In  the  knowledge  that  they  are  giving 
power  to  men  who  will  use  It  wisely. 

Yes,  today  MorrlUs  dream  Is  a  reality.  It 
is  a  great  step,  perhaps  the  greatest,  toward 
offering  a  liberal  and  practical  education  for 
all  classes  of  people.  These  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  vmiversitles  are  vital  to  Amer- 
ica when  viewed  from  any  angle,  for  certainly 
education  is  the  key  factor  to  the  success  of 
any  nation. 


Th«  UNivBtsriY  or  Ploeida: 
PoRTUArr 


A   SXLT- 


(By  President  J.  Wayne  Kelts) 
The  University  of  Florida,  since  Its  found- 
ing in  1853,  and  through  108  years  of  growth 
has  played  a  unique  and  prominent  role  In 
the  development  of  Florida. 

As  a  land -grant  university,  22d  largest 
university  in  the  Nation,  the  university  has 
been  ever  conscioiia  of  its  responsibility  to 
educate  the  deserving  youth  of  Florida  and 
to  provide  a  center  of  research  for  the  great 
progress  of  Florida  agricultiire,  industry, 
business,  and  culture. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill 
Act — the  act  which.  In  July  of  1862  stimu- 
lated the  creation  of  land-grant  colleges  in 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
"liberal  and  practical  education  •  •  •  in 
the  several  pxirsults  and  professions  In  life." 

PKIVILECKD     OPPOBTCNrrT 

Up  to  that  point,  higher  education  had 
been  available  only  to  prospective  lawyers, 
preachers,  teachers,  and  doctors — and  all  too 
often  only  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  land-grant  colleges, 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers,  business- 
men, mechanics,  and  tradesmen  had  access 
to  higher  education  opportunities.  This  act 
which  established  the  concept  of  providing 
higher  education  for  all  who  could  profit 
from  It  is  recognized  as  the  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation  ever  to  be  passed  in  sup- 
port of  higher  education.  We  shall  celebrate 
Its  passage  throughout  this  year. 

For  many  years,  of  course,  the  older  pri- 
vate schools  and  the  public  liberal  arts  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  were  skeptical  and 
critical  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Such  is 
the  common  experience  of  a  pioneering  ef- 
fort. But  times  have  changed  and  as  a  new 
year  emerges,  I  should  like  to  describe  for 
you  the  land-grant  college,  1961. 

The  University  of  Florida  can  be  consid- 
ered an  excellent  case  study  for  an  analysis 
of  the  1961  model  of  a  land-grant  university. 
Although  I  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
University  of  Florida,  much  of  what  I  write 
is  also  true  of  the  better  known  land-grant 
colleges  of  the  Nation.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  better  known  land-grant  universities  of 
the  Nation  are  also  among  the  better  known 
of  all  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

If  one  were  listing  the  top  25  universities 
in  the  Nation — although  there  is  little  basis 
for  making  such  a  classification  other  than 
subjective  evaluation — one  would  certainly 
Include  such  Institutions  as  Cornell,  Wiscon- 
sin. MIT,  California,  Minnesota.  Illinois,  as 
well  as  others.  These  are,  of  course,  all  land- 
grant  institutions.  ^ 

The  land-grant  Institutions  have  produced 
60  percent  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners 


now  living.  While  representing  but  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  colleges,  they 
have  produced  40  percent  of  the  doctoral 
degrees.  The  contribution  of  the  research 
laboratories  is  priceless  and  the  list  of  ac- 
complishments Is  endless. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  tremendous 
advances  In  agricultural  production  brought 
about  by  imaginative  and  energetic  people 
aided  by  the  resxUts  of  research  and  the 
beueSts  of  education.  In  the  past  20  years, 
farm  production  per  nuin  has  Increased  by 
185  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Total 
farm  production  Is  twice  that  of  1910  and 
one-fourth  greater  than  in  1950.  We  are 
actually  operating  fewer  acres  than  In  1920. 

PROUD    HERrrAGE 

But  now  let  us  take  a  close  look  at  our 
land-grant  university — a  university  which  Is 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  not  only 
In  the  South  but  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  uni- 
versity which  Is  also  making  significant  con- 
tributions In  the  international  sphere. 

University  of  Florida's  official  enrollment 
for  this  fall  Is  13,634,  of  which  over  1,400 
are  graduate  students.  We  have  some  >85 
million  worth  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
a  faculty  and  staff  of  growing  stature,  and 
a  grouping  of  more  colleges  and  schools  on 
one  campus  than  can  be  found  aouth  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Although  we  are 
proud  of  this  fine  group  of  facilities — we 
are  bursting  at  the  seams  In  many  of  them, 
and  the  situation  will  be  even  more  critical 
In  the  years  just  ahead. 

Let  me  relate  some  of  the  unusual  things 
that  are  going  on  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida In  the  decade  of  the  sixties.  First.  I 
shall  ask  you  to  assume  that  we  do  rather 
well  those  routine  but  Imjxjrtant  things — 
that  we  feed  and  house  our  students  as  well 
as  possible,  that  we  provide  heat,  light  and 
water  to  our  buildings  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner, that  we  review  our  courne  offerings  pe- 
riodically to  make  certain  they  are  geared 
to  reality,  that  we  keep  the  grass  mowed  and 
the  hedges  trimmed,  and  that  all  of  these 
nomaal  functions  of  a  big  State  university 
are  going  along  in  a  fine  manner. 

Here.  now.  are  some  of  the  things  one 
may  not  know  about  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida. Do  you  know  that  the  university  la 
achieving  national  recognition  and  stature 
and  Is  making  significant  contributions  in 
the  International  sphere?  Let  me  docvmient 
this:  at  the  national  level,  the  university 
has,  within  the  past  2  years,  been  tapped 
to  furnish  faculty  members  for  two  ex- 
tremely Important  programs  of  nationwide 
significance. 

We  were  asked  by  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca 
Films  to  produce  a  series  of  chemistry  films 
to  be  used  in  high  schools  all  over  the  Nation 
and,  probably  because  of  the  success  of 
this  undertaking.  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
asked  our  chemistry  department  to  provide 
a  professor  (Dr.  John  Baxter)  to  conduct 
"Continental  Classroom"  over  nationwide  TV. 

Within  the  past  month  an  announcement 
has  been  received  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  of  a  grant  to  strengthen  our  Latin 
American  areas  program  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages. With  the  framing  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  In  their  efforts  to  contain 
communism  In  this  hemisphere,  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  studies  such  as  this  can 
be  Just  as  signflcant  In  the  long  run  as  the 
tremendous  emphasis  on  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

This  university  has  been  Increasingly  rec- 
ognized by  the  foiindations  and  by  industry 
for  excellence  in  research  and  teaching  fac- 
ility. Ten  years  ago.  the  University  of  Florida 
was  attracting  only  about  9200.000  in  grant 
money  from  such  sources;  today,  there  are 
$5  million  In  grants  and  contracts  In  force — 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to 
name  Just  a  few.     Just  this  year  the  Ford 


Foundation  made  a  grant  of  $685,000  over  a 
period  of  S  years  to  strengthen  our  graduate 
program  in  engineering  and  science. 

To  be  more  specific,  work  in  radioactive 
Isotopes  Is  nationally  and  Internationally 
known.  The  cobalt  60  Irradiator  Is  tangible 
evidence  of  a  unique  facility  in  one  portion 
of  that  field.  The  potential  innpact  of  this 
Instrument  In  the  hands  of  plant  breeders 
challenges  the  imagination. 

The  university  is  attracting  students  from 
all  of  the  50  States,  although  we  are  not 
recruiting  them.  Obviously  they  do  not 
come  to  the  University  of  Florida  because  of 
Its  sandy  beaches.  I  am  amused  from  time 
to  time  as  I  observe  the  reactions  of  visitors 
to  our  campus  from  some  of  the  big  Ivy 
League  Institutions.  Recently,  a  staff  mem- 
ber reported  an  Interesting  observation  made 
to  him  by  a  dean  from  Harvard.  He  had 
never  visited  the  university  before  and  was 
surprised  at  what  be  found.  After  2  days  of 
conferences  with  faculty  members  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  made  the  remark  that  he  frankly 
didn't  know  there  vras  anything  like  that  be- 
low the  Mason-Dixon  line.  He  told  this  staff 
member  further  that  he  had  the  feeling  that 
he  was  on  the  campus  of  one  of  the  best 
State  universities  in  the  country. 

Yes,  the  University  of  Florida  Is  becoming 
widely  known  on  the  national  scene. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  one  realizes  that 
there  are  distinct  contributions  which  the 
university  makes  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional education  and  development.  L«t  me 
give  you  a  few  illustrations:  For  several 
years  now.  we  have  been  admitting  to  the 
university  a  small  number  of  students  from 
foreign  countries.  This  year,  we  have  stu- 
dents from  65  countries  around  the  globe. 

Think  what  these  students — all  of  whom 
must  meet  the  same  entrance  requirements 
as  American  students — do  to  enrich  the  ex- 
periences of  your  sons  and  daughters.  At 
one  and  the  same  time,  we  are  sharing  the 
talents  and  resources  of  our  university  with 
people  from  other  lands,  and  we  are  giving 
our  Florida  students  an  opportunity  to  rub 
shoulders  with  people  from  Burma.  Indo- 
nesia. Jordan.  Brazil.  France,  and  60  other 
nations  in  the  far  corners  of  the  globe. 

IMTIK  NATION  AX.   ROL.X 

Significant  contributions  are  being  made 
to  effective  foreign  service  abroad.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that,  without  a  formal 
foreign  service  Institute  or  department,  our 
faculty  Is  training  future  foreign  service 
officers  so  well  that  only  10  other  Institu- 
tions In  the  Nation  are  furnishing  a  greater 
niunber  of  such  officers.  v 

Over  a  period  of  several  yet^rs,  we  have 
sent  faculty  members  to  Costa  Rica  for 
periods  varying  from  1  month  to  3  or  4 
years.  Their  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  research  there  have 
been  outstanding. 

More  recently,  we  have  assumed  responsi- 
bilities under  the  auspices  of  Ford  Founda- 
tion grants  totaling  about  tl  million  for 
helping  to  strengthen  the  faculty  and  the 
curriculums  at  the  University  of  Mandalay  In 
Burma.  In  1958  we  sent  our  first  team  of 
faculty  members  to  Mandalay — a  physicist, 
a  biologist,  and  a  geologist  Two  of  them 
are  remaining  for  their  fourth  year.  Then, 
last  February,  our  first  faculty  member  In 
agriculture  went  out  to  Mandalay  to  initiate 
a  program  in  agricultural  sciences — agricul- 
tural economics,  extension,  animal  sciences 
and  horticulture. 

We  will  be  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Mandalay  for  another  6  or  8  years.  You 
may  be  wondering  why  the  University  of 
Florida — a  State  university  and  a  land-grant 
college — should  be  engaged  In  work  of  this 
type  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  First, 
we  were  selected  because  of  our  ability  to 
do  a  good  Job  In  strengthening  a  sister  in- 
stitution 12,000  miles  away.  We,  too,  have 
responsibilities  in  helping  to  strengthen  the 
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non -Communist  countries.  It  is  otir  feeling 
that  a  stronger  educational  system  in  Burma 
will  make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  people  c  f  Florida. 

For  the  past  2  jean  the  university  has 
been  engaged  in  a  unique  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  Uppsala  University  In  Sweden  In 
the  field  of  quanttim  chemistry.  Through 
this  program  internationally  known  scientists 
are  attracted  to  the  campus.  At  the  present 
time  an  institute  in  quantum  chemistry  and 
physics  Is  being  hold  on  this  campus,  at- 
tended by  scientists  trotn  throughout  this 
country  and  20  foi-eign  countries.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  short-term  in- 
stitutes being  held   In   America  today. 

The  University  ol  Florida  has  made  many 
other  contributions  in  the  international 
sphere.  I  presume  that  the  most  significant 
is  In  the  area  furnishing  consultants  to 
all  sorts  of  important  development  pro- 
grams overseas.  Cur  faculty  members  are 
In  constant  demand  to  go  places  and  do 
things.  These  range  from  such  tasks  as 
advising  the  Indian  Oovenmient  on  how  to 
establish  educational  television  in  their  In- 
stitutions to  studies  on  livestock  nutritional 
disorders  In  Peru  a  id  Argentina.  Our  medi- 
cal college  staff  members  are  delivering 
Important  papers  in  meetings  around  the 
world  and  our  people  In  the  college  of  edu- 
cation have  been  Instrvunental  In  molding 
educational  policy  in  the  far  comers. 

We  are  proud.  txx>,  of  the  contributions 
which  our  alumni  .ire  making  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  In  far  places.  They  are 
holding  Important  positions  In  many  States 
and  many  nations. 

THB    NEW    raONTI^ 

The  land-grant  college  and  State  univer- 
sity of  the  1960's  Is  an  entirely  different  in- 
stitution from  that  of  the  early  years.  It  is 
an  Institution  of  (romtnence  and  eminence. 
It  came  into  beln(;  to  serve  the  educational 
and  research  needs  of  the  various  States,  and 
while  this  remains  Ita  primary  mission,  it 
Inescapably  contributes  to  the  Nation  and 
lU  global  responsibilities.  During  much  of 
last  year  and  all  of  this  one,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  self-evaluation  study  of  the  university 
In  ordsr  to  better  delineate  Its  role  and 
scope. 

Beginning  next  faU,  we  will  move  into 
year-round  operation  under  a  trimester  sys- 
tem. We  are  concerned  with  strengthening 
and  gearing  research  porograms  to  better  serve 
the  vario\u  fields,  recognizing  that  today's 
research  Is  tomorrow's  progress. 

The  university  has  undertaken  a  vigorous 
scholarship  program  to  recruit  the  really  su- 
perior students  in  the  high  schools  of  Florida. 
This  year  60  of  these  outstanding  high 
school  graduates  were  enrolled  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  gearing  for  more 
effective  research  administration  and  opera- 
tion: we  have  made  currlcular  adjustments 
to  meet  the  present  and  future  pattern  of 
demands  placed  upon  our  graduates  by 
everchanglng  professional  fields.  We  have 
constantly  upgraded  the  training  and  educa- 
tional requirements  for  specialists. 

In  a  new  area  of  university  development 
the  State  of  Florida  can  take  Jiutlfiable  pride 
in  the  progress  being  made  by  the  J.  Hlllis 
Miller  Health  Center.  In  the  medical  and 
health  related  sciences,  this  fine  teaching 
and  patient  care  fadllty  has,  already  In  a 
short  period  of  time,  attained  a  high  level 
of  prestige  of  regional  and  national  signifi- 
cance. 

As  we  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act,  I  take  pride  in  the 
contributions  of  the  University  of  Florida 
to  the  State,  Nation,  and  world.  We  enter 
into  the  future  with  the  full  confidence  that 
through  seeking  excellence  we  shall  make 
even  greater  contributions. 

Our  first  and  most  Important  responsi- 
bility shall  be  that  OT  giving  the  best  pos- 
sible  program  of  higher  education  for  the 


young  people  of  the  State  of  Florida.  They 
are  our  most  preciotu  asset  and  to  assist 
them  in  developing  their  full  potential  pro- 
vides the  most  rewarding  Investment.  As  a 
research  institution  we  shall  assume  our  re- 
sponsibility for  anticipating  new  problems 
and  solving  old  problems  for  agrtctUt\ire, 
business,  industry,  and  the  professions. 

Ours  is  the  responsibility  for  training  much 
of  the  leadership  for  the  fastest  growing 
State  In  the  Union.  All  of  these  responsi- 
bilities our  fine  faculty  and  staff  willingly 
accept. 

We  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  always  keep 
uppermost  the  needs  of  our  young  people 
for  quality  education.  Also,  at  the  same 
time,  we  will  make  you  proud  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  as  it  contributes  in  Its  re- 
nearch  and  public  service  programs  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  Nation,  and  world, 
in  llNSa. 

Mr.  AUCHINCliOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
100  years  ago  our  country  was  torn 
asiinder  by  a  bitter  and  savage  Civil  War 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
daily  news  was  full  about  the  war,  the 
casualties,  the  battles,  the  gains  and  the 
losses  on  both  sides  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
held  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
all  citizens  in  their  rights  as  freemen. 
The  art  of  war  was  in  the  air,  the  art  of 
peace  was  not  being  practiced. 

However,   that  great  man,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  had  thoughts  about  the  future 
of  our  country  and  its  needs  for  develop- 
ment and  the  necessity  of  providing  sus- 
tenance for  a  growing  nation  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  our 
minds  when  peace  came.    With  those 
thoughts  In  mind  he  encouraged  an  idea 
developed     under     the     leadership     of 
Simeon   DeWitt,   Jonathan   B.   Turner, 
and  Justin  S.  Morrill,  with  the  result  that 
on  July  2,  1862,  he  signed  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act.    This  law  offered  pub- 
lic lands  to  each  State  with  the  provision 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  should  be 
used  among  other  subjects  for  the  en- 
dowment, support,  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  college  where  the  leading 
object  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.    The  New  Jer- 
sey Legislature  accepted  the  provisions 
of  the  Land-Orant  Act  in  1863  and  re- 
ceived scrip  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment representing  210,000  acres  of  pub- 
lic   lands.     This    sale    of    this    scrip 
brought  $116,000  and  the  State  pledged 
payment  of  5  percent  interest — $5,800 — 
to  whatever  institution  might  be  desig- 
nated to  serve  as  a  land-grant  college. 
Rutgers  College  in  New  Jersey  applied 
for  consideration  and  the  State  legisla- 
ture   in    1864    designated    the    Rutgers 
Scientific  School  as  New  Jersey's  land- 
grant  college. 

Under  the  energetic  and  erudite  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  George  H.  Cook,  who  was 
appointed  professor  of  agriculture,  things 
began  to  move,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  this  distinguished  scholar  the 
well-known  Rutgers  Agricultural  ExiJeri- 
ment  Station  came  into  being.  Then  un- 
der Dr.  Cook's  supervision  a  series  of  20 
geological  and  relief  maps  were  prepared 
which  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  as  models. 

Dr.  Cook  was  a  tireless  worker  and  is 
recognized  among  the  agriculture  lead- 
ers of  New  Jersey  as  the  foremost  figure 
of  his  century  in  that  field  of  research. 


He  Instituted  at  the  start  experimental 
studies  in  the  science  of  the  soil  which 
proved  a  sound  foundation  for  future 
developments.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
field  of  study  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  streptomycin  In  1943. 

There  have  been  many  studies  made 
at  Rutgers  Experiment  Station  over  the 
years  which  have  proved  of  great  benefit 
to  mankind,  but  there  are  a  few  which 
warrant  special  mention.  One  was  mos- 
quito control  and  the  work  done  at 
Rutgers  resulted  in  a  control  system 
which  has  been  copied  throughout  the 
world.  This  aided  materially  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  malaria  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  thotisands  of  acres  of  land  for 
human  use.  Another  outstanding  devel- 
opment which  the  Rutgers  Experiment 
Station  has  pioneered  Is  that  of  air  pol- 
lution. For  more  than  16  years  the  sci- 
entists at  the  station  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  based  on  the  recognition 
that  plants  are  more  susceptible  to  air 
contamination  than  human  beings,  and 
this  theory  has  been  proved  correct.  As 
a  result  an  educational  program  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  protection  of 
farmers'  crops  as  well  as  a  similar  pro- 
gram to  assist  industrial  concerns  to 
avoid  the  contamination  of  the  air 
which  we  all  breathe.  Encouraging  re- 
sults have  been  obtained,  and  today  a 
bureau  of  sanitation  and  environmental 
science  is  being  established  to  deal  with 
this  major  and  important  problem. 

At  the  start  of  the  program  imder  the 
Land  Grant  Act,  Rutgers  established  a 
course  in  engineering  education  with  an 
enrollment  m  its  first  class  in  1865  of  13, 
of  whom  7  graduated  in  1868.  Today — 
1961— the  Rutgers  College  of  Engineering 
has  an  enrollment  of  680  4 -year  under- 
graduates, 126  5-year  undergraduates, 
and  101  graduate  students,  a  total  of  907 
students.  The  college  enjoyed  a  rapid 
growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
and  under  the  plans  of  new  engineering 
facilities  now  under  way  will  permit  the 
doubling  of  this  enrollment  by  1965. 

Space  does  not  permit  describing  the 
other  activities  and  development  over  the 
years  that  have  taken  place  at  Rutgers — 
the  State  university,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  are 
proud  of  what  has  been  done.  These 
great  contributions  to  the  life  and  prog- 
ress of  our  country  were  made  possible  by 
the  devoted  and  unselfish  determination 
of  men  and  women  who  dedicated  their 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862.  It  is  indeed  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  remember  at  this  time  that  100  years 
ago  under  the  foresight  and  brave  lead- 
ership of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  opportu- 
nity was  offered  for  constructive  service 
and  that  this  faith  in  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Dividends  in  the  form  of  better  living  and 
sound  achievement  have  been  paid,  all  of 
which  is  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation.  May  we  go  for- 
ward in  the  next  100  years  with  even 
greater  faith  to  achieve  even  greater  con- 
quests with  gratitude  in  our  hearts  for 
the  vision  and  enthusiasm  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  28  years 
after  the  Morrill  Act  was  signed  into  law 
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by  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  North 
Dakota's  first  State  assembly  estab- 
lished North  Dakota's  land-grant  insti- 
tution. This  school,  known  to  several 
generations  of  North  Dakotans  as  North 
Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture,  was 
renamed,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1960, 
North  Dakota  State  University. 

The  first  president  of  North  Dakota 
State  University  was  Horace  Stock- 
bridge,  who  assembled  a  small  faculty 
and  the  school  opened  its  doors  In  1891 
to  five  students.  Prom  this  small  begin- 
ning, North  Dakota  State  University 
has,  during  the  72  years  of  its  existence, 
offered  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
North  Dakota  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  well-rounded  education.  At 
the  same  time,  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  Notrth  Dakota  has  been  re- 
tained and  students  have  been  provided 
with  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  of 
agriculture  in  this  area.  Current  enroll- 
ment is  3,581  with  students  from  every 
county  in  North  Dakota,  nearly  half  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  18  foreign 
covmtries.  Total  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment is  3,299  of  which  2,495  are  men  and 
804  women. 

It  is  significant  to  remember  that  the 
Morrill  Act  tied  together  agricultural 
education  and  agricultural  reseaich  and 
dissemination  of  information.  Horace 
Stockbridge,  the  first  president  of  North 
Dakota  State  University,  was  also  the 
first  director  of  the  experiment  station. 
Through  the  years  this  important  rela- 
tionship of  education  and  experimenta- 
tion has  been  maintained.  Research  has 
pointed  the  way  continually  to  how  agri- 
cultural production  could  be  improved, 
but,  even  more  important  how,  under  the 
widely  varying  climatic  conditions  of 
North  Dakota,  the  individual  farm  and 
ranch  operation  could  be  stabilized. 
Crop  varieties  sxiited  to  the  area  were 
developed  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
com  has  become  the  State's  fourth  larg- 
est crop.  This  development  of  early  ma- 
turing varieties  suited  to  the  short  frost- 
free  season  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
single  factors  in  ^labling  ranchers  and 
farmers  to  put  away  a  feed  reserve  for 
dry  seasons.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  com  are  cut  for  silage  and 
store!  in  silos  where  it  can  be  kept 
almost  indefinitely. 

To  put  in  perspective  the  importance 
of  the  land -grant  institutions,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  they  enroll  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  college  population  and  grant 
about  40  percent  of  all  doctorate  de- 
grees. Of  35  living  American  Nobel 
Prize  wiiuiers.  21  earned  degrees  at  land- 
grant  instltutioris. 

Margaret  Tuthill.  in  an  article  in  the 
North  Dakota  Teacher,  reiterates  s<Hne 
of  the  significant  contributions  of  land- 
grant  institutions  as — 

Scientific  discoveries  at  land-grant  Instltn- 
tions  have  had  profound  effects  upon  tlie 
dally  lives  of  Americans.  The  cyclotron  was 
developed  at  a  land -grant  Institution,  and 
so  was  the  drug  streptomycin,  used  for  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Land- 
grant  colleges  are  responsible  fcH:  pioneering 
research  in  television  and  the  tranaistors;  for 
the  beginnings  and  development  of  new  in- 
dustries; for  agricultural  research  that  has 
help>ed  make  America  the  best  fed,  healthiest 
Nation  In  history. 


In  research,  service,  and  teaching,  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  America.  As 
one  of  the  68  land-grant  institutions.  North 
Dakota  State  University  will  Join  this  year 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
which  made  those  contributions  possible. 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiment  of 
all  North  Dakotans  when  I  say  that  we 
are  proud  of  our  land -grant  institution 
and  look  forward  to  its  continued  growth 
and  service  to  our  young  people  and  to 
our  farmers  and  ranchers. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  month  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  our  land-grant  college  system.  On 
July  2,  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  bill  authorizing  Federal  grants 
of  land  to  each  State.  This  amounted 
to  30,000  acres  for  each  U.S.  Representa- 
tive and  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State. 
The  land  was  to  be  sold  and  the  Income 
used  to  support  at  least  one  college  in 
each  State.  In  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama we  have  two  land -grant  colleges 
which  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
preparing  the  young  people  of  Alabama 
for  useful  and  productive  careers.  The 
schools.  Auburn  University  at  Auburn, 
Ala.,  and  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  for  Negroes,  at  Norman 
Ala.,  have  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  life  of  Alabama. 

Conceived  as  training  schools  for 
young  people  interested  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  arts,  these  two 
schools  now  place  emphasis  on  profes- 
sional and  specialized  education.  The 
education  provided  at  land-grant  schools 
is  no  longer  Just  practical,  as  students 
are  trained  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
dj'namic  and  changing  society. 

Over  the  years  the  l&nd  grants  have 
been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
country.  The  schools  have  continually 
expanded  the  number  and  kinds  of 
courses  being  offered.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  drive  for  higher  and 
higher  standards. 

The  backbone  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Corps  has  been  the  ROTC  programs  of 
our  land -grant  institutions.  In  p>eace 
and  war  the  Nation  has  benefited  from 
the  colleges  systematized  instruction  in 
military  science. 

Hundreds  of  outstanding  men  and 
women  have  attended  land-grant  insti- 
tutions. Many  would  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  further  study  if  It  had 
not  been  for  the  schools.  The  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  of  our 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  scientific  fields 
are  immense.  Our  American  standard 
of  living  is  partly  due  to  the  fine  work 
done  at  our  land-grant  schools. 

The  Land -Grant  College  Act  opened 
the  door  to  eqiial  educational  opportuni- 
ty for  all  our  citizens.  Colleges  were 
brought  to  the  people.  Teaching  and  re- 
search were  not  o(xifined  to  the  campus. 
Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  tour 
my  home  State  of  Alabama  in  connection 
with  a  pohtical  campaign.  I  visited 
every  county  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
things  that  struck  me  was  the  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  the  home  demonstration 
agents.  Things  once  thought  to  be  im- 
possible are  being  done  because  of  the 


hard  work  and  dedication  of  these  teach- 
ers and  researchers.  This  is  another 
tremendous  contribution  of  our  land- 
grant  colleges. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  land-grant  idea  Is  only  the 
beginning.  The  land-grant  colleges  of 
America  have  built  a  record  of  educa- 
tional achievement  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Act,  of  great  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  providing  for  the 
grant  of  pubUc  lands  to  States,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  used  as  per- 
manent endowment  for  at  least  one 
institution  of  higher  learning  per  State. 
These  institutions,  or  land-grant  col- 
leges, were  to  be  of  a  new  American 
type;  they  were  to  place  the  emphasis 
of  a  college  curriculum  upon  liberal  and 
practical  education  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  No  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  land-grant  Idea,  could  the 
classical  college  curriculum  suffice:  the 
citizens  of  the  vigorous  new  country  must 
learn  how  to  make  the  most  of  their 
environment. 

The  68  uniquely  American  colleges  and 
imiversities  which  have  sprung  from 
that  act  take  time  out  for  a  proud  look 
at  the  past  and  a  long,  searching  look 
at  the  future.  The  origins  of  the  land- 
grant  college  movement  took  root  in  the 
same  Ideals  from  which  th^  Nation  was 
born  and  which  vitalizes  Its  efforts  to- 
day— a  belief  in  the  worth  ot  the  common 
man  and  liis  right  to  equal  opportunity 
for  self -betterment. 


MOnnX     ACT     AOCrPTXD     BT     IVZW     H.MCrSHIKE 

i.Bmsijnrnut 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  had 
accepted  a  Federal  grant  of  150.000  acres 
of  land  under  the  Morrill  Act  but  only 
in  the  last  year  before  Its  forfeiture — 
1868.  There  were  five  Representatives  in 
the  State  and  30,000  acres  were  allotted 
for  each  Representative.  The  150.000 
acres  of  land  were  not  located  in  New 
Hampshire  but  rather  in  one  of  the 
Western  States  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  received  a  script — or  entitle- 
ment— to  this  amount  of  land.  This  land 
was  sold  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  $80,000.  a  certain  amount  of  which 
was  allocated  for  each  year's  school  ex- 
penditures. 

UIMD-GK-Urr  COIXBCS  mST   AT   lUaTMOtnH 

In  1868.  the  first  class,  numbering  10 
students,  was  welcomed  Into  New 
Hampshire's  new  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  established  for 
the  first  part  of  its  Ufe  at  Hanover  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. That  institution.  New  Hamp- 
shire's land-grant  college  has  become 
our  own  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
located  at  Durham  and  currently  serv- 
ing more  than  5,000  students  enrolled  in 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  liberal  arts, 
and  technology,  and  in  the  graduate 
school. 

When  Prof.  Ezekiel  Dimond  arrived  at 
Hanover  in  August  1868.  to  undertake 
the  work  of  building  tlie  New  Hampsliire 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  at  that  time  be  could  hardly  have 
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foreseen  the  significant  achievements 
which  future  decades  had  in  store.  The 
institution  to  which  Professor  Dimond 
had  come  was  without  either  buildings  or 
students — yet  not  without  Its  hopes  and 
expectations.  A  contract  had  to  be  ne- 
gotiated with  Dartmouth — the  State's 
only  college  for  many  years — to  provide 
for  a  cooperative  yet  separate  function- 
ing of  the  two  Institutions  with  inter- 
locking boards  of  trustees  and  a  common 
president. 

While  the  college  was  at  Hanover,  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  purchased 
25  acres  of  land  and  since  this  would  not 
sufBcc,  Prof.  Ezekiel  Dimond,  with  his 
own  personal  funds,  purchased  an  addi- 
tional 135  acres  of  land  until  the  college 
could  afford  to  acquire  It.  This  land  was 
sold  when  the  college  moved  to  Durham. 

It  had  made  further  progress  as  a 
land-grant  institution  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station — 1887 — and  the  agricultur- 
al extension  service — 1911.  Under  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887,  for  example,  research 
In  the  agricultural  sciences  was  consider- 
ably stepped  up;  courses  were  broad- 
ened; experimental  work  highlighted; 
and  adult  education  introduced. 

Tet.  It  soon  became  evident  that  in- 
dependent status  for  the  land-grant  in- 
stitution was  necessary — reflecting  as 
former  President  Eldon  Johnson  has 
noted — the  "national  movement  toward 
more  broadly  based  educational  op- 
portunity, more  emphasis  on  the  applied 
sciences,  and  more  attention  to  educa- 
tion in  the  service  of  the  whole  people." 
Or,  as  he  even  more  eloquently  described 
the  spirit  of  the  land -grant  movement: 

It  WM  th*  strident  hut  unmistakable 
voice  Of  a  restirgent  democracy — the  songs  of 
Walt  Whitman  mingled  with  the  clang  of  the 
anvil  and  the  whir  of  the  reaper. 

OajMT     BT     SZirjJLMIM     THOMPSON 

In  1893.  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  moved 
to  Ehirham  to  the  "turnip  patch"  left 
in  the  will  of  Benjamin  Thompson. 

But  the  setbacks  were  many  and  the 
students  often  scazce;  and  it  was  not 
untU  1923  that  the  school  attained  full 
university  status.  No  doubt  the  influ- 
ence of  World  War  I  and  increased 
enrollments  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
curriculums  played  their  part  in  this 
development.  In  1928,  what  had  once 
been  called  our  "one-horse  academy" 
and  "poor  man's  college"  established  a 
graduate  school  as  the  university's  con- 
cepts of  both  education  and  service 
broadened  with  the  developing  needs  and 
Interests  of  the  people — in  literature,  the 
arts,  business,  and  the  professions. 

The  years  following  were  filled  with  all 
the  successes,  and  at  times  shortcomings, 
in  the  life  of  a  university.  Just  as  the 
Civil  War  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in 
promoting  thu  original  Morrill  enact- 
ment, 80  too  World  Wars  I  and  II  were 
to  have  their  impact  on  the  work  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  as  on  the 
other  land-grant  Institutions  of  the 
NaUrai.  1 1 

To  be  sure,  as  long  as  our  democratic 
society  continues  to  grow  and  change 
with  the  requlremeaits  of  the  times,  we 
can  expect  d<imocracy's  colleges  to  re- 
flect this  progress  In  their  efforts  for  a 


better  America.  Certainly,  for  example, 
we  can  anticipate  even  less  emphasis  on 
farming  as  an  ccoupation  and  more  con- 
cern with  its  scientific  and  research  as- 
pects. As  a  State  and  as  a  Nation,  we 
have  translated  ccmcem  for  our  shrink- 
ing farm  acreage  Into  more  intense 
efforts  in  farm-related  services  and 
agricultural  research.  As  a  result,  we 
believe  that  farm  people,  fewer  than 
ever  before,  are  served  better  than  ever 
before.  For  while  New  Hampshire  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  village 
and  rural  living,  we  realized  that  indus- 
try now  plays  the  predominant  role  in 
terms  of  economic  progress. 

THX    UHlfUUITT  TODAT 

Today,  Benjamin  Thompson's  original 
"turnip  patch"  encompasses  over  2,800 
acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
many  areas  of  learning  available  to  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life.  Five  thousand 
students  now  attend  the  imiversity,  and 
Its  services  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
campus  through  the  cooperative  exten- 
sion service  and  university  extension 
program  which  bridge  the  gap  between 
home  and  classroom  and  between  lab 
and  farm.  But  the  true  quality  of  any 
institution  still  relies  primarily  on  a 
high-caliber  Instructional  staff.  We  are 
most  fortimate  In  having  such  highly 
qualified  faculty  members  at  the  univer- 
sity. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  let  us  not 
forget  the  finest  accomplishments  and 
inspirations  of  our  past: 

Tbe  Ideal  of  democracy  In  education  has 
been  faithfully  served  throughout  these 
years,  and  the  soiindness  of  that  Idea  has 
been  demonstrated  In  the  building  of  an 
Institution  which  can  and  does  offer  every 
citlxen  an  opportunity  for  self-betterment. 
The  historian  can  predict  only  in  the  most 
general  terms,  but  it  can  safely  be  predicted 
that  as  long  as  the  idea  of  democracy  guides 
lU  work,  the  university  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance and  will  continue  to  do  Its  share  in 
the  task  of  making  New  Hampshire  a  better 
Bute  In  which  to  live.  ("History  of  the 
University  ol  New  Hampshire,"  Durham. 
Record  Press.  1041.  p.  804.) 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  100  years  ago  a  very  important 
step  was  taken  in  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion when  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  July  2.  1862,  signed  into  law  the  his- 
toric Morrill  Act. 

This  foresighted  legislative  program 
offered  to  every  State  30.000  acres  oi 
Federal  land  or  scrip  for  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  be  sold  to  endow  at  least 
one  college  for  each  State.  It  sought  to 
secure  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  would: 

Teach  such  hrantibes  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  Industrial  classes 
in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions. 

Today,  the  Nation's  68  land-grant  col- 
leges stand  as  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional achievements.  Through  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  liberal  and  practical 
education,  they  threw  their  doors  open 
to  anyone  who  possessed  the  will  and 
ability  to  learn  irrespective  of  heredity, 
occupation,  or  economic  status.  Our 
land-grant  institutions  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  democratizing  forces  in 
our  Nation. 


They  have  also  been  the  Nation's 
greatest  single  source  of  trained  man- 
power. They  enroll  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  Nation's  3.891,000  college  and  uni- 
versity students.  They  grant  22  percent 
of  all  bachelor's  degrees,  25  percent  of 
the  master's  degrees,  and  38  percent  of 
the  doctorates. 

They  have  also  blazed  trails  in  taking 
education  from  the  confines  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  library  and  bringing  it  to 
the  farm,  to  the  factory,  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  general.  Our  land-grant  col- 
leges have  contributed  crucially  to  our 
economic,  social,  and  scientific  progress. 
They  have  worked  side  by  side  with  other 
community  organizations  and  individ- 
uals to  seek  solutions  to  common  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  physical  problems. 

Our  land-grant  institutions  today 
shine  as  an  example  to  the  world,  espe- 
cially to  those  underdeveloped  nations 
where  education  in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sense  is  so  vital.  Land-grant 
colleges  in  Latin  America,  in  Asia,  in 
Africa  would  mean  rising  health  and  liv- 
ing standards,  greater  agricultural 
abundance,  greater  industrial  and  engi- 
neering know-how,  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  trained  civil  servants,  teachers, 
professional  people,  businessmen,  and 
scientists. 

America  can  be  Justly  proud  of  its 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  It 
can  be  even  more  proud  of  those  fore- 
sighted  persons  who  more  than  100  years 
ago  fought  hard  for  the  ideals  and 
visions  they  perceived. 

Just  as  today,  that  progressive  pro- 
p>06al  when  first  set  forth  met  with  the 
same  old  cliches  £md  argimients  that 
have  always  been  used  to  block  the  road 
of  social  and  economic  progress. 

During  the  final  debate  on  the  Morrill 
Act,  statements  were  made  that  the  act 
would  be  in  "direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution." One  Member  of  Congress 
termed  the  land  grants  "Imprudent  ex- 
penditures." Another  claimed  that  the 
Nation  had  far  higher  and  greater  inter- 
ests that  demand  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment." There  was  also  talk  about  bur- 
densome Government  debts  with  the 
implication  that  the  Nation  could  not 
afford  a  land -grant  program. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear 
these  century-old  argimaents  today  that 
are  used  by  ultraconservatives  in  oppos- 
ing all  liberal  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion Today,  the  most  conservative 
Members  of  Congress  have  high  praise 
for  land-grant  colleges. 

President  Kennedy's  progressive  pro- 
gram faces  the  same  test  and  the  same 
challenge  as  land-grant  colleges  and 
other  progressive  prt^wsals  faced  100 
years  ago. 

Like  land-grant  colleges,  many  of 
President  Kennedy's  progressive  pro- 
posals are  bitterly  opposed  today.  The 
question  today,  as  in  the  past,  is  how 
long  it  will  take  to  break  the  conservative 
grip  that  has  slowed  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  successfully  blocked  or  watered 
down  the  President's  program.  For- 
tunately, time  and  history  are  on  the  side 
of  progress. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act 
which  contributed  greatly  to  our  higher 
standard  of  education  for  bringing  into 
being  the  land-grant  colleges  and  ixni- 
versities.  It  must  have  taken  great 
courage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  foresight, 
for  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
over  100  years  ago  to  support  this  revolu- 
tionary bill. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  make  note  of 
this  occasion  since  a  predecessor  of  mine 
by  a  full  century  and  perhaps  our  great- 
est President,  the  immortal  Abraham 
Lincoln,  signed  this  bill  into  law  100 
years  ago  today. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  to- 
day and  our  great  President  will  have 
the  courage  to  support  legislation  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  These 
are  not  normal  times  and  many  of  our 
Members  like  to  take  a  wait-and-see  at- 
titude on  such  matters  as  our  trade  bill, 
the  agriculture  bill,  and  our  space  ex- 
ploration program.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  times  were  far  fnun 
normal  when  Mr.  Lincoln  signed  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  Morrill  and  set 
into  motion  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  100th  anniversary  year  the  Con- 
gress passed  another  bill  which  would 
provide  assistance  for  our  institutions  of 
higher  education.  I  support  this  pro- 
ix>sal  and  I  hope  that  100  years  from  now 
people  will  look  favorably  upon  this  pro- 
p>osal  as  well. 

We  must  remember  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  land-grant  college  bill 
In  one  of  our  most  difficult  and  trying 
periods.  He  displayed  great  courage  and 
certainly  this  bill  was  not  promoted  in 
normal  times.  As  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  we  now  have  68 
land-grant  institutions  in  50  States  of 
the  Union  and  I  bxo.  especially  proud  to 
say  that  the  University  of  Illinois  in  my 
native  State  is  one  of  the  land-grant 
schools. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  today  to  attend  the  celebration 
of  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  setting 
up  the  land-grant  colleges,  held  down  at 
the  Archives  Building.  I  want  to  com- 
mend this  piece  of  legislation,  and  ad- 
vise the  House  that  I  now  have  pending 
before  the  Rules  Committee  legislation 
which  will  enlarge  the  field  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  This  bUl  will  probably  be 
ready  for  passage  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  in  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Morrill  Land -Grant  Act  by  President 
Lincoln. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Morrill  Act  pro- 
vided that  portions  of  federally  owned 
land  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for 
the  establishment  in  each  State  of  at 


least  one  college  which  would  provide 
educational  training  for  those  who  un- 
til that  time  had  been  unable  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  college  education. 

Over  the  years  these  land-grant  insti- 
tutions have  played  a  tremendous  part 
in  bringinir  the  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion within  reach  of  the  ambitions  and 
energies  of  all  of  America's  young  people. 
Today  there  are  68  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  have  been  established  under 
the  Federal  land-grant  program,  and 
they  enroll  about  one -fifth  of  our  entire 
college  population. 

In  1865  Cornell  University  in  my  own 
State  of  New  York  was  chartered  by  the 
State  legislature  under  the  Morrill 
Land-Grant  Act,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ezra  Cornell  and  its  first  presi- 
dent. Andrew  Dickson  White,  undertook 
to  provide  an  institution  where  any  per- 
son could  find  instruction  in  any  subject 
and  in  which  professors  would  be  ap- 
pointed and  students  welcomed  without 
regard  to  religion  or  class. 

Cornell  was  one  of  the  first  of  our 
great  American  universities  to  throw  its 
doors  open  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  and  working  men  suid  women 
and  today  proudly  counts  among  its 
alumni  some  of  our  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

Furthermore.  Cornell  has  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  and  promoting  re- 
search and  extension  work  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  sciences. 

The  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  into 
law  was  a  great  first  step  in  expanding 
opportunities  for  higher  education. 
However,  it  is  just  as  important  today  as 
it  was  100  years  ago  that  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  eliminate  the  roadblocks 
which  prevent  many  of  our  able  and 
conscientious  young  F>eople  from  achiev- 
ing the  great  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  of  interest.  I  believe,  as  we 
consider  this  great  question  of  educa- 
tion today,  and  our  need  to  develop  our 
educational  system  to  the  full  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  communism,  to  note 
that  this  great  forward  step  we  com- 
memorate today,  taken  100  years  ago. 
was  a  step  taken  with  Federal  help  yet 
one  which  today  is  universally  praised 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  an  act  of 
grreat  achievement. 

And  so  I  am  very  glad  to  share  in  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Morrill 
Act,  and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Cornell  University  and  to  the  other  land- 
grant  institutions  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  FrelinchuysenI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
attention  has  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  our  land-grant  colleges  this 
year  are  celebrating  their  centennial  an- 
niversary. The  year  1862  Is  usually  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  darkest  of  the 
Civil  War — a  period  marked  by  dissen- 
sion and  violence.  Yet,  ironically,  that 
year  was  marked  not  only  by  unsuccess- 


ful revolution  but  by  the  start  of  a  highly 
successful  evolution — the  development 
of  a  uniquely  American  system  of  higher 
education.  When  the  Congress  passed 
the  Land-Grant  Act  in  that  dark  spring 
of  1862  it  gave  birth  to  a  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities  which  today  pro- 
vides more  educated  manpower  than  any 
other  single  source. 

Briefly,  the  Land -Grant  Act,  better 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  for  its  author, 
provided  each  State  with  public  lands 
"for  the  endowment,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  college  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 
The  main  intent  of  this  legislation  was 
to  broaden  the  base  of  American  higher 
education.  The  colleges  established  un- 
der the  program  provided  instruction  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture  and  mechanics, 
as  well  as  the  traditional  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  the  liberal  arts.  Tuition  was 
kept  at  a  minimum  so  as  to  make  these 
new  opportunities  available  to  citizens 
of  every  economic  background.  For  the 
first  time  higher  education  was  available 
to  students  of  varied  interests  and  back- 
grounds, in  contrast  to  the  European 
system  of  education,  which  traditionally 
catered  to  the  aristocracy. 

Today  there  are  68  colleges  which 
form  part  of  the  land-grant  system. 
They  enroll  20  percent  of  our  college 
population  and  grant  40  percent  of  all 
doctorate  degrees.  These  Institutions 
are  leaders  among  American  universities. 
It  was  at  the  land-grant  colleges  that 
our  ROTC  program  was  initiated  and 
successfully  developed.  It  is  at  the  land- 
grant  colleges  that  many  Important  dis- 
coveries of  science  and  medicine  have 
been  made — the  television  tube  and 
streptomycin,  for  example. 

In  addition  to  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  research,  the  land -grant  col- 
leges have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  area  of  social  service.  Never  con- 
ceived as  closed  intellectual  communi- 
ties, they  have  made  the  advantages  of 
research  and  education  available  to  the 
entire  population.  Representatives  from 
the  colleges  are  sent  to  factories  and 
farms  throughout  the  country  where 
classes  are  held  on  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  more  efficient,  modem  techniques. 
Rutgers  University,  which  is  the  land- 
grant  college,  located  partly  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  constructive  force  which  these  col- 
leges provide.  Its  contributions  to  the 
control  of  malaria  through  research  on 
mosquito  control,  and  to  the  fight 
against  air  pollution  as  well  as  its  coop- 
eration in  Government  research  projects, 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  com- 
mendable work  undertaken  by  Rutgers. 
As  1862  was  a  year  marked  by  domes- 
tic conflict,  so  1962  is  marked  by  interna- 
tional conflict.  It  is  with  this  problem  in 
mind  that  the  Centennial  Year  Commit- 
tee for  the  Association  of  Land -Grant 
Colleges  has  drawn  up  its  program.  A 
series  of  international  symp>oslums  and 
conferences  is  planned,  at  which  repre- 
sentatives from  foreign  countries  will 
discuss  their  problems  and  seek  inspira- 
tion in  the  American  land -grant  system. 
In  addition,  many  land -grant  colleges, 
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including  Rutgerr..  are  contributing  to 
the  development  of  colleges  abroad  and 
have  Inaugurated  exchange  programs 
with  foreign  universities. 

Thus  we  have  reason  to  look  back  with 
pride  at  our  land -grant  colleges.  Not 
only  have  they  done  much  to  help  build 
our  country,  but  Liey  continue  to  play  an 
Important  role  in  Its  survival.  They  go 
far  toward  fulfilling  the  hopes  of  Jeffer- 
son when  he  said : 

I  tlilnk  by  far  tlie  mont  important  bill  In 
our  whole  code  U  tb&t  for  tbe  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  No  other  sure 
foundation  c&n  be  devised  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  happiness. 

Mr.    SHORT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mi.  Shsiver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extnoieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIt.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  6pe«ker.  today 
we  recall  the  signing  by  President  Lin- 
coln of  the  Morrill  Act  on  July  2.  1862. 
which  established  the  land -grant  system 
of  public  higher  education.  We  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  important  con- 
tributions which  have  resulted  from 
this  one  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  a  prlr- 
llege  for  me.  coming  from  Kansas,  the 
home  of  the  Nation's  first  land-grant 
insUtution.  to  join  in  this  tribute. 

It  was  on  February  16.  1863.  that  the 
Kansas  Legislature  established  officially, 
under  the  terms  <tf  the  Morrill  Act.  its 
land -grant  collere  at  Manhattan.  This 
institution  has  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  university  and  has  truly  earned 
its  name.  Kansas  State  University. 

Kansas  State  is  1  of  68  land-grant  col- 
leges and  univei^ties  in  the  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  Next  year  it  will  for- 
mally observe  the  centennial  of  Its  cre- 
ation by  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  at 
that  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  spe- 
cifically of  Kansas  State's  contributions 
to  Kansas  and  tlie  Nation. 

However,  today  we  recall  with  grati- 
tude the  vision  of  those  who  100  years 
ago  successfully  labored  for  legislation 
which  has  had  tnich  a  profound  benefi- 
cial effect  upon  this  Nation.  Through  a 
program  of  Federal  and  State  coopera- 
tion, we  have  seen  the  principle  of  equal 
educational  opportimlty  created  for  all 
who  had  the  will  and  ability  to  learn. 

The  proposition  that  all  qualified 
young  people  should  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  college  has  been  taken  almost  for 
granted  tn  the  United  States  during 
most  of  the  past  century.  One  hundred 
years  ago  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
'  proportion  of  the  Nation's  youth  going 
on  to  college  ^vas  small  and  in  fact 
declining.  J  j 

The  Land-Oiant  Afct  helped  proclaim 
America's  Indeaendence  from  the  nar- 
row view  that  only  the  wealthy  were  to 
be  afforded  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

One  hundred  years  ago  1  young  Amer- 
ican in  1,500  V  ent  to  coUege  compared 
with  1  in  3  today.     1 1 

The  Morrill  \ct  alio  brought  the  col- 
leges to  the  people  for  the  fii&t  time. 
Teaching  and  i-esearch  were  not  limited 


to  the  confines  of  campuses.  Throiigh- 
out  the  States  they  serve,  land-grant 
people  conduct  special  classes,  they  go 
to  factories  and  farms  to  test  research 
results,  they  contribute  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  community,  and  they  seek  so- 
lutions to  economic,  social,  and  physical 
ills  that  beset  their  fellow  citizens. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  discussed  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  was  created  a  few  weeks  ear- 
lier during  the  same  administration  of 
President  Lincoln. 

The  enormously  productive  agriculture 
of  the  United  States  today  rests  directly 
upon  the  research  and  educational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
and  universities  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Land-grant  colleges  form  the  heart  of 
the  Nation's  amazing  system  of  farm  re- 
search and  extension  education  which 
put  the  results  of  experiments  to  use. 
The  results  of  this  research  has  been 
most  impressive  when  we  consider  that 
one  American  farmworker  produces 
enough  food  for  himself  and  26  other 
persons — an  efficiency  ratio  without  par- 
allel throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  observance  of  an 
anniversary  such  as  this  it  is  good  to 
look  back  and  review  the  achievements 
of  the  past  100  years.  This,  also,  is  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  look  ahead  in 
order  Uiat  we  may  responsibly  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  next  hundred  years. 

We.  In  the  Congress,  are  well  aware 
of  the  problems  facing  higher  education 
in  the  srears  ahead.  The  major  problem 
may  be  that  of  maintaining  the  principle 
of  equal  educational  opf»ortunlty  In  the 
face  of  rising  enrollments  and  growing 
budget  pressures. 

In  this  regard,  we  may  gain  from  the 
experience  of  the  past.  There  are  those 
who  would  transfer  all  of  our  problems, 
including  those  of  education,  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  the  Morrill  Act,  which  has  had 
such  far-reaching  consequences  In  de- 
velopment of  both  education  and  agri- 
culture, created  a  Federal  and  State 
partnership  In  establishing  the  land- 
grant  system.  The  control  of  the  land- 
grant  institution  remained  with  the 
State  government. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  open-door 
policy  established  in  principle  by  the 
Morrill  Act  a  century  ago  can  best  be 
preserved  If  our  State  governments  will 
properly  assume  their  full  responsibili- 
ties for  the  education  of  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  gentle- 
wcxnan  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  Norrell] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  are  aware  that  a 
strenuous  legislative  debate  was  success- 
fully concluded  a  century  ago.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  sponsors  of  the  measure 
persisted  in  their  efforts  for  more  than 
5  years  until  the  day  came  when  the  ma- 
jority of  their  colleagues  and  President 


Lincoln  joined  in  support  of  their  idea 
for  a  system  of  public  higher  education. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act. 

The  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  our  country  are 
observing  this  centeruiial  year  by  con- 
ducting projf^ts  of  assessment  and  eval- 
uation. Study  committees  from  the 
land-grant  colleges,  visiting  lecturers, 
and  students  from  foreign  countries  are 
participating  in  a  reappraisal  of  the 
functions  of  the  institutions,  with  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  educational  and 
public  service  needs  of  the  future. 

Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  has  described  suc- 
cinctly their  purpose  by  this  statement: 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
exist  to  help  unfold  the  glories  of  man's  pos- 
slbUltles  and  not  to  settle  for  leas,  to  znak* 
It  possible  for  all  men  to  look  out  upon  a 
universe  better  vmderstood,  more  kind,  more 
just,  more  abundant  than  when  these  col- 
leges entered  the  scene  100  years  pgo. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  takes  pride  in 
the  two  colleges  established  under  the 
Morrill  Act.  both  of  which  are  located 
within  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
which  I  rei^resent.  Aricai\sas  A.  Ik  M. 
College  is  In  Monticello.  my  home  town; 
and  Pine  Bluff  is  the  site  of  Arkansas 
hM.  ft  N.  College. 


RUTGERS  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Osmers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  ]X)int  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  100th  anniversary  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  signing  of  legislation 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
land -grant  colleges.  The  New  Jersey 
Legislature  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  Land-Grant  Act  in  1863.  and  received 
script  representing  210,000  acres  of  pub- 
Uc  lands. 

The  script  was  sold  for  $116,000  and 
the  State  pledged  payment  of  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent,  or  $4,800,  to  what- 
ever institution  might  be  designated  to 
serve  as  the  land-grant  college.  Rutgers 
showed  Interest,  as  well  as  some  other 
colleges. 

In  1864,  the  legislature  designated  the 
Rutgers  Scientific  School  as  New  Jersey's 
land-grant  college.  The  language  of  the 
act  contains  some  prophetic  phrases 
looking  beyond  teaching  to  research  and 
extension  work.  The  trustees  were  re- 
quired "to  furnish  and  provide  a  suitable 
tract  of  land,  conveniently  located  for 
an  experimental  farm"  and  to  provide  for 
"public  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture," at  least  one  In  each  covmty 
every  year.  A  98-acre  farm  was  pur- 
chased from  Mrs.  James  Neilson.  Dr. 
George  H.  Cook,  a  distinguished  geolo- 
gist and  one  of  the  many  great  scholars 
who  have  embellished  the  Rutgers  fac- 
ulty over  the  years,  was  appointed  as 
professor  of  agriculture. 
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In  the  words  of  those  who  wrote  the 
50-year  history  of  our  agricultural  exper- 
iment station.  Dr.  Cook  was  "an  In- 
spired scientist  and  tireless  worker,  with 
the  industry  of  an  Edison  and  the  mod- 
esty of  a  Lindbergh.  His  life  and 
accomplishments  were  so  eloquent  that 
now,  50  years  after  the  institution  he 
hoped  and  planned  for  had  become  a 
reality,  his  work  still  speaks  so  loudly 
that  he  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
figure  of  his  century  among  the  agricul- 
tural leaders  of  our  State." 

Many  accomplishments  in  research 
could  be  cited,  but  perhaps  two  will 
suffice. 

Pew  of  us  in  New  Jersey  today  realize 
that  malaria  was  once  a  major  health 
problem  in  our  State.  Before  the  turn 
of  the  century,  what  is  now  the  Cen- 
tenary Collegiate  Institute  at  Hacketts- 
town  boasted  in  its  catalog  that  its 
location  made  the  malaria  problem 
almost  negligible.  It  was  John  B. 
Smith,  first  entomologist  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station, 
who  first  advanced  the  proposition  that 
the  mosquito  nuisance  and  menace  could 
be  brought  under  control.  He  was 
ridiculed,  but  he  persisted,  and  through 
his  efforts  and  those  of  his  successors, 
Thomas  J.  Headlee  and  Bailey  B.  Pepper, 
his  dream  has  become  a  reality  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  are  today  devoted  to  the 
resort  business,  to  agriculture,  and  to 
industry  which  in  years  past  were  imus- 
able.  New  Jersey's  work  in  mosquito 
control  has  been  copied  throughout  the 
world. 

Another  area  in  which  our  State  uni- 
versity has  pioneered  is  that  of  air  pol- 
lution. For  16  years,  scientists  at  the 
experiment  station  have  been  grappling 
with  this  problem.  Their  work  is  based 
in  large  part  on  the  recognition  that 
plants  are  more  susceptible  to  contami- 
nation of  the  atmosphere  than  animals, 
including  human  beings.  Therefore, 
plants  can  be  used  as  indicators  to  warn 
of  excessive  pollution  of  the  air.  Plans 
we  in  progress  now  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  sanitation  and  envi- 
ronmental science  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  university's  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  this  major  problem. 

The  Rutgers  College  of  Engineering  is 
one  of  its  major  educational  research 
units.  In  1961,  the  college  had  enrolled 
680  4-year  vmdergraduates.  126  5-year 
undergraduates,  and  101  graduate  stu- 
dents. It  is  engaged  in  a  wide  and 
varied  program  of  research  in  the  fields 
of  engineering  and  ceramics.  A  new 
$5Vi  million  engineering  building  is 
planned  which  will  be  the  biggest  single 
building  project  in  the  history  of  Rut- 
gers. The  new  engineering  building  will 
permit  a  doubling  of  enrollment  by  1965. 
The  bureau  of  engineering  research 
was  established  in  1949,  and  all  engineer- 
ing and  ceramic  research  is  now  con- 
ducted as  a  part  of  this  bureau.  Dean 
Elmer  Easton  serves  as  chairman. 

In  1957  a  microwave  laboratory  was 
established  and  in  1958  an  electron  mi- 
croscope was  added  to  its  facilities. 

The  college  of  engineering  has  also  in- 
creased and  expanded  its  other  services 
to  provide  educational  and  research  fa- 
cilities to  the  general  community,  to  its 
students  and  alumni. 


We  in  New  Jersey  are  proud  that  our 
State  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
great  educational  movement.  A  Rutgers 
alimanus,  Simeon  DeWitt,  had  the  land- 
grant  college  idea  in  1818.  Our  State 
was  the  third  in  the  Nation  to  establish 
an  agricultxiral  experiment  station, 
which  was  done  7  years  before  the  Con- 
gress voted  funds  to  set  them  up  at  all 
land -grant  colleges.  Our  legislature  was 
a  year  ahead  of  Congress  in  authorizing 
agriculture  extension  work.  Let  us  hope 
that  our  State,  through  Rutgers,  its 
State  university,  will  continue  to  lead 
the  way  so  well  started  by  the  Land- 
Grant  Act  a  century  ago. 
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ARTHXJR  SCHLESINGER,  JR.,  ON 
SOCIALISM 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
14  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  the  columnist 
Herxy  J.  Taylor  which  quoted  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to 
President  Kennedy,  concerning  his  views 
on  socialism.  Because  I  used  the  words 
•'Marxist  thinking,"  in  the  title  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Schlesinger  objected  and 
wrote  me  the  following  letter: 

Thk  Whitz  Hodsz, 
Washington,  May  17,  1962. 
Dear  Ms.  Alger:  It  Is  ironic  that  your  in- 
sertion in  the  Congressional  Record,  en- 
titled "Marxist  Thinking  of  President 
Kennedy's  Chief  Adviser  Endangers  the  Re- 
public," was  made  the  same  week  that  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  published  an  article 
of  mine  entitled  "The  Failure  of  World  Com- 
munism." 

Let  me  make  It  absolutely  clear  to  you 
that  I  am  not  a  Marxist,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  a  Marxist.  I  suggest  that  you  examine 
the  full  text  of  the  article  from  which  Henry 
J.  Taylor  took  such  misleading  and  distorted 
quotations.  That  article  was  written  in 
1947 — at  a  time  when,  as  you  will  agree,  it 
was  not  precisely  fashionable  to  be  anti- 
Communist.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  repre- 
sentative quotations  from  the  article. 

On  the  question  of  capitalism  versus 
socialism : 

"After  till,  which  system  has  more  success- 
fully dehumanized  the  worker,  fettered  the 
working  <lass  and  extinguished  personal  and 
political  liberty?  •  •  •  The  socialist  state 
is  thus  vorse  than  the  capitalist  state  be- 
cause it  1h  more  inclusive  In  its  coverage  and 
more  unlunited  in  its  power." 
On  property : 

"The  more  varieties  of  ownership  the  bet- 
ter: liberty  gets  more  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
through  the  Interstices  of  a  diversified 
society  than  through  the  close-knit  grip  of 
collectivism." 
On  revolution : 

"A  revo^.utlonary  elite  always  has  the  wist- 
ful conviction,  based  on  experience,  that  it 
is  easier  to  dispose  of  opposition  by  tiring 
squads  than  by  arguments." 

On  the  Soviet  Union,  "the  radical  expan- 
sionists In  the  Politburo: 

"The  mystique  of  the  working  class  has 
faded  somewhat  since  the  First  World  War. 
In  its  place  has  arisen  a  new  mystique,  more 


radiant    and    i>alpable.    and    exercising    the 
same  fascinations  of  i>ower  and  guilt:    the 
mystique  of  the  U.S.S.R.    Each  success  of  the 
Soviet    Union    has    conferred    new    delights 
on  those  possessed  of  the  need  for  prostra- 
tion and  frightened   of   the  responsibilities 
of  decision.     In  a  world  which   makes  very 
little    sense,     these    emotions    are    natiiral 
enough.    But  surrender  to  them  destroys  the 
capacity    for    clear    intellectual    leadership 
which  ought  to  be  the  liberal's  function  in 
the  world.     In  an  exact  sense,  Soviet  Russia 
has  become  the  opiate  of   the  Intellectuals. 
"Communism  gives  Russian  expansionism 
its  warhead.     On  a  prearranged  signal,  the 
Russian  drive  can  explode  internally  In  every 
country  on  the  globe.    Russian  national  ob- 
jectives   are    limited;    Communist    Interna- 
tional objectives  are  not.     •   •   ♦  The  prob- 
lem  Is    to   prevent    the    Soviet   Union   from 
breaking  out   of   the  reservation  during   its 
period  of  messianic  Intoxication.     •   •   •  Re- 
duced   to    Its    fundamentals,    the    American 
problem    is    to    arrange    the   equilibrium   of 
forces  in  the  world  so  that,  at  every  given 
moment  of  decision,  the  Soviet  general  staff 
will  decide   against   aggressions   that  might 
provoke  a  general  war  on  the   ground   that 
they  present  too  great  a  military  risk." 
On  fellow  traveling  liberals: 
"For  the  most  chivalrous  reasons  they  can- 
not   believe    that    ugly    facts    underlie    fair 
words:  however  they  look  at  It,  for  example, 
the  U.S.S.R.  keeps  coming  through  as  a  kind 
of  enlarged  Brook  Farm  community.     Noth- 
ing in  their  system  has  prepared  them  for 
Stalin.    •   •   •  The  official  liberal  runs  inter- 
ference for  the  Communist  with  a  system  of 
intellectual  evasion  and  subterfiige  that  re- 
sults directly  from  a  desperate  attempt  to 
square    a    superficial    and    optimistic    creed 
with    a    bitter    century.      •    •    •   Worship    of 
the  proletariat  becomes  a  perfect  fulfillment 
for  the  fnistratlons  of  the  intellectual." 

These  passages  suggest  the  character  of  my 
beliefs  in  1947  I  should  add  that  I  was 
asked  in  this  particular  article  to  write  about 
the  future  of  socialism  and  did  so.  but  as 
an  analyst,  not  as  an  advocate.  My  personal 
views  of  socialism  had  already  been  made 
amply  clear  in  the  concluding  pages  of  a 
book  called  "The  Age  of  Jackson,"  published 
In  1945;  as  my  views  of  communism  were 
amply  clear  in  an  article  on  "The  V3.  Com- 
munist Party."  published  in  Life  on  July  29. 
1946 — one  of  the  first  exposures  and  con- 
demnations of  the  activities  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  to  appear  in  a  magazine 
of  nationwide  circulation. 

I  should  add  too  that  Henry  J.Taylor's  allu- 
sions to  my  supposed  views  on  patriotism  and 
religion  refer,  in  fact,  to  my  ironic  restate- 
ment of  the  Marxist  position — a  restatement 
made  for  the  piirpoee  of  showing  how 
ridiculous  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  these 
matters  is.  Taylor,  in  short,  ascribes  to  me 
views  that  I  ascribed  to  the  Marxists  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  I  differ 
on  all  sorts  of  Issues.  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  be  denounced  for  things  in  which  I 
believe.  But  I  am  getting  Increasingly  tired 
of  being  attacked  for  beliefs  I  do  not  have 
and  have  never  had.  My  record  of  anti- 
communism  and  anti-Marxism  is  documented 
in  books  and  articles  over  a  period  of  30 
years.  Feel  free  to  condemn  me  as  a  Demo- 
crat or  as  a  liberal  or  as  a  New  Frontiersman; 
but  please  stop  condemning  me  for  positions 
which  I  do  not  take  and  which  I  have 
demonstrably  never  taken. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthttx  Schlesingkr.  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

PS. — The  last  part  of  the  title  of  your 
OoKORESsioNAL  RECORD  insertion  is  as  In- 
correct as  the  first  part :  I  am  far  from  being 
the  President's  chief  adviser. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  also  wrote  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
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Washington  [Ivlr.  PellyI.     Mr.  Pmxy's 
answer  is  hen^wlth  included: 

CowoRESS  or  TOE  Umtted  States, 

HotrsR  or  Represemtattveb, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  21.  1992. 
Mr.  Arthitr  ScHi.EsiNoaR.  Jr.. 
Special  Asaiatanx  to  the  President, 
The  White  Housi:, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  8ch:.esii«<1IR  :  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  your  letter  to  Representative  Alcer 
in  which  you  cbject  to  being  classed  as  a 
Marxist. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  I  have  never 
associated  youi  convictions  directly  with 
those  of  Karl  Marx.  Rather.  I  would  call 
you  an  advocat<)  of  welfare  statlsm.  which 
I  oppose. 

Since  Marxist*)  such  as  the  late  William  Z. 
Foster  and  Gus  Hall  indicated  society  in  the 
United  States  will  be  transformed  from 
capitalism  to  communism  through  the  in- 
termediary stai«  of  the  welfare  state.  I 
consider  your  belief  that  the  welfare  state  ts 
a  defense  against  communism  is  erroneoiu 
and  completely  at  odds  with  the  national 
interest. 

Accordingly,  I  am  frank  In  regretting  that 
Marxist  or  not,  you  are  in  a  position  to  advise 
and  influence  o'lr  President. 
Sincerely, 

TaoicAs  M.  Peixt, 
Representative  In  Congress. 

The  Special  .Assistant  to  the  President, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  President's  chief  ad- 
visers despite  his  disclaimer,  charges 
that  he  was  quoted  out  of  context  from 
an  article  he  prepared  for  the  Partisan 
Review  in  19^7.  0t>on  receipt  of  Mr. 
Schlesinger's  letter  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  him  and  to  correct  any  misstate- 
ment ot  fact  I  may  have  made,  I  have 
read  the  artice  from  which  the  quotes 
were  taken  and  will  include  it  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks.  Unless  I  have  lost 
completely  my  understanding  of  the 
English  hmguage,  Mr.  Schleslnger's  arti- 
cle clearly  ad\ocates  and  prophesies  a 
socialist  goveiTunent  for  the  United 
States  and  he  defines  socialism  as  "own- 
ership by  the  State  of  all  significant 
means  of  productico."  In  Mr.  Taylor's 
article  which  1  used  for  the  May  14  in- 
sertion In  the  Record,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  retract  any  of  the  1947  article. 

If  .wi^  compfje  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  the  vurious  terms  we  find  the 
followiiig: 

Socialism :  a  fiolttloal  and  economic  theory 
of  social  organic ttlon  on  collective  or  govern- 
mental ownership  and  democratic  manage- 
ment of  the  e«84>ntlal  means  for  the  produc- 
tion and  dlstrlkutlon  of  goods. 

Marxism:  The  socialism  of  Marx  and 
Biif«ls,  which  makes  the  class  struggle  the 
fUBdamental  foice  in  history. 

The  difference,  then,  between  Marxism 
and  socialism  :4  a  matter  of  degree  and 
a  difference  of  opinion,  perhaps,  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  historic 
struggle  between  management  and  la- 
bor. The  fundamental  principle  of  so- 
cialism whether  it  be  Normsm  Thomas, 
or  Marx,  or  Russian  communism,  is 
ownership  by  liie  state  of  the  essential 
means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
goods.  This  li  the  basic  difference  of 
philosophy  which  divides  the  liberals  and 
the  conservatives  today.  The  conserv- 
atives, of  whUh  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
spokesman,  believe  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  individual  Initiative,  private 
ownership,   the   profit   motive.     Under 
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this  philosophy  we  have  developed  in 
the  United  States  the  most  successful 
economy  in  history  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  for  more  people  than 
any  other  nation  has  ever  had. 

The  liberals  of  which  Mr.  Schlesinger 
is  proud  to  be  one — and  I  do  not  deny 
him  the  right  to  his  belief — see  progress 
only  in  state  control  of  production,  in  a 
huge  Federal  bureaucracy  which  owns 
and  controls  essential  industry,  which 
limits  profit,  which  directs  the  lives  of 
the  people,  which  guarantees  security 
and  limits  freedom  for  the  individual. 

In  my  remarks  on  May  14  I  said  this 
kind  of  thinking  by  one  who  is  so  close 
to  the  President  and  whom,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  President  and  the  many  arti- 
cles written  about  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Schlesinger  as  his  Special  Assist- 
ant, poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
Republic. 

This  is  the  struggle  today  in  America. 
This  is  the  choice  the  people  must  make, 
whether  we  are  to  choose  socialism  or 
free  enterprise.  As  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly the  people  have  the  right  to 
know  what  the  choice  Is  and  they  have 
the  right  to  know  what  kind  of  society 
President  Kennedy  is  planning.  It  is 
my  contention  the  President  has  clearly 
charted  his  course  in  the  many  proposals 
he  has  sent  to  Congress  to  increase  his 
pKJwer.  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  substitute  the 
rule  of  bureaucracy  for  Ooverrunent  of, 
by.  and  for  the  peopl3. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks,  and  in 
order  that  there  be  no  question  of  quot- 
ing Dr.  Schlesinger  out  of  context,  I  am 
going  to  include  the  entire  article  he 
wrote  in  1947  and  upon  which  he  stands 
today.  I  would  like  to  quote  just  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  article  to  empha- 
size, in  his  own  words.  Dr.  Schleslnger's 
belief  that  socialism  is  desirable  for 
the  United  States. 

Charting  the  blueprint  for  the  take- 
over of  socialism,  Schlesinger  says: 

If  socialism  (i.e.,  the  ownership  by  the 
state  of  aU  significant  means  of  produc- 
tion) is  to  preserve  democracy,  it  must  be 
brought  about  step  by  step  in  a  way  which 
will  not  disrupt  the  fabric  of  c\istom,  law 
and  mutual  confidence  upon  which  per- 
sonal rights  depend.  That  is.  the  transition 
must  be  piecemeal:  it  must  be  parliamen- 
tary: it  must  respect  clvU  rights  and  due 
process  of  law. 

Further,  the  Schlesinger  article  states: 

The  classical  argument  against  gradual- 
ism was  that  the  capitalist  ruling  class 
would  resort  to  violence  rather  than  sur- 
render its  prerogatives.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Marxists  enormously  overestimated  the 
political  courage  and  wUl  of  the  capitalists. 

And  further — 

The  New  Deal  greatly  enlarged  the  re- 
serves of  trained  personnel;  the  mobUiza- 
tion  of  Industry  during  the  war  provided 
more  experience;  and  the  next  depression 
will  certainly  mean  a  vast  expansion  in 
Government  ownership  and  control. 

There  are  other  such  passages  in  the 
Schlesinger  article.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  piece  which,  as  I  stated  was  writ- 
ten In  1947  but  with  which  Dr.  Schles- 
inger just  recently  said  he  finds  no  fault, 
indicates  to  me  at  least  he  does  advo- 
cate socialism,  finds  it  a  good  thing  for 
the  United  States.   I  say.  because  he  be- 


lieves this  and  because  he  is  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  President's  official 
family  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Chief  Executive  when  important  policy 
decisions  are  made,  I  say  he  is  a  danger 
to  the  Republic  as  we  have  known  it  and 
as  most  of  the  American  people,  I  am 
convinced,  want  it  to  be. 
(From  the  Partisan  Review,  May-June,  1947] 

The  FtrrtTRE   or  Socialism:    III — The 
Perspective  Now 

(By  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.) 

The  Soviet  experience  has  put  the  century- 
old  debate  between  capitalism  and  socialism 
In  a  useful  new  p)erspectlve.  Before  the 
First  World  War.  the  case  against  socialism 
was  generally  made  in  terms  of  efficiency,  the 
case  against  capitalism  In  terms  of  morality: 
that  is,  socialism  was  conceded  to  be  good  In 
principle  but  not  to  work;  capitalism  was 
conceded  to  work  but  not  to  be  good  In  prin- 
ciple. After  the  Second  War.  we  see  a  reverse 
tendency — a  disposition  to  admit  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  capitalism  and  justify  it  as  provid- 
ing the  margin  on  which  liberty  and  democ- 
racy may  subsist;  a  disposition  to  believe 
that  the  very  efllclency  of  socialist  manage- 
ment necessarily  squeezes  out  freedom. 
After  all,  which  system  has  more  success- 
fully dehumanized  the  worker,  fettered  the 
working  cliiss,  and  extinguished  personal  and 
political  liberty? 

The  very  shift  In  polemics  suggesU  that 
both  arguments  have  Indulged  in  what 
Whitehead  has  called  the  fallacy  of  misplaced 
concreteness — the  error  of  mistaking  ab- 
stractions for  concrete  realities.  "Hie  fact 
probably  Is  that  a  great  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms urged  against  the  abstractions  "capi- 
talism" and  "socialism"  alike  are  actually  the 
defects,  not  of  a  particular  system  of  owner-  ' 
ship,  but  of  industrial  organization  and 
the  poetindustrlal  state  whatever  the  system 
of  ownership.  Industry  and  government  are 
the  basic  evils;  they  institutionalize  the 
pride  and  the  greed,  the  sadism  and  the 
masochism,  the  ecstasy  in  power  and  the 
ecstasy  in  submission,  which  are  the  abid- 
ing causes  of  the  troubles  of  the  world. 

In  this  light  anarchism  becomes  the  only 
faith  for  a  moral  man.  Organization  Is  man's 
solution  to  his  sense  of  guilt.  The  very  fact 
of  organization  attenuates  personal  moral  re- 
sponsibility; and.  as  organization  becomes 
more  elabJjrate  and  comprehensive.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  the  Instrumentality 
through  which  moral  man  Indulges  his  nat- 
ural desire  to  commit  Immoral  deeds.  "A 
crime  which  would  press  heavUy  on  the  con- 
science of  one  man.  becomes  quite  endurable 
when  divided  among  many."  The  state  Is 
only  the  climax  of  secular  organizations — 
that  "semlhnman  tiger  or  ox.  stalking  over 
the  earth."  Thorcau  caUed  It.  "with  Its  heart 
taken  out  and  the  top  of  Its  brain  shot 
away" — and  the  totalitarian  state  concen- 
trates In  itself  all  the  evil  of  organization 
by  annlhUatlng  all  the  gaps  and  rivalries 
which  make  for  freedom  in  a  more  loosely 
organized  society. 

The  socialist  state  Is  thus  worse  than  the 
capitalist  state  because  It  Is  more  Inclusive 
In  Its  coverage  and  more  unlimited  In  Its 
power.  Organization  corrupts;  total  organ- 
ization corrupts  totally.  The  socialist  state 
Justifies  Itself  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
centration of  power  is  necessary  to  do  good; 
but  it  has  never  solved  the  problem  of  how 
you  insure  that  power  bestowed  to  do  good 
will  not  be  employed  to  do  harm,  especially 
when  you  remove  all  obstacles  to  Its  exer- 
cise. Soviet  socialism  has  the  added  disad- 
vantage that  it  was  bom  In  violence.  The 
emotions  of  revolution  In  an  Industrial  age 
can  no  more  be  localized  than  the  emotions 
of  modem  war  Itself.  Violence  breeds  Its 
special  hatreds  and  aggressions,  which  twist 
the  normal  hatreds  of  society  into  new  and 
ugly  forms.     The  habit  of  violence  Is  hard 
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to  abandon,  especially  when  It  has  worked 
in  the  past.  A  revohitlonary  elite  always 
has  the  wistful  conviction,  based  on  eiperl- 
ence.  that  Jt  Is  easier  to  dispose  ol  opposi- 
tion by  Siring  squads  than  by  argiunents. 

The  trouble  with  anarchism  Is,  not  at  all 
that  it  Is  wrong,  but  that  It  U  Irrelevant. 
It  may  have  Its  values  as  a  mystique,  but 
It  Is  nonsense  as  a  way  of  meeting  the  ex- 
plosive problems  of  an  atomic  age.  Its  overt 
expressions,  such  as  conscientious  objection 
In  times  of  war,  tend  to  be  morally  vulgar 
and  Intellectually  contemptible.  Industrial 
orgsoilzatlon  and  the  postlndustrlal  state 
are  here  to  stay.  The  problem  Is  not  how 
to  escape  them  but  how  to  master  them — 
or,  more  probably,  how  to  live  with  them. 

IS    DEMOCRATIC    SOCIALISM    POSSIBUC? 

Neither  communism,  with  Its  despotism, 
nor  capitalism,  with  tts  instability,  nor  fas- 
cism, with  Its  combination  of  the  two.  pro- 
vide attractive  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  live  with  modern  industry  and  the 
modem  state.  Is  there  another  possibility? 
Has  non-Communist,  libertarian  socialism  a 
future?  Abstracting  the  question  for  a  mo- 
ment from  current  political  actualities,  one 
must  answer  that  there  Is  no  inherent  reason 
why  democratic  socialism  should  not  be 
possible. 

If  socialism  (I.e.,  the  ownership  by  the 
state  of  all  significant  means  of  production) 
is  to-  preserve  democracy.  It  must  be  brought 
about  step  by  step  In  a  way  which  will  not 
disrupt  the  fabric  of  custom,  law.  and  mutual 
confidence  upon  which  personal  rights  de- 
pend. That  is,  the  transition  must  be  piece- 
meal; It  znvist  be  parliamentary;  It  must  re- 
spect civil  liberties  and  due  process  of  law. 
Socialism  by  such  means  used  to  seem  fan- 
tastic to  the  hard-eyed  melodramatlsts  of  the 
Leninist  persuasion;  but  even  Stalin  Is  re- 
ported to  have  told  Harold  Laski  recently 
that  It  might  be  possible. 

The  classical  argument  against  gradxial- 
ism  was  that  the  capitalist  ruling  class  would 
resort  to  violence  rather  than  surrender  its 
prerogatives.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Marx- 
ists enormously  overestimated  the  {>olltlcaI 
courage  and  will  of  the  capitalists.  In  fact, 
in  the  countries  where  capitalism  really  tri- 
umphed, it  has  yielded  with  far  better  grace 
(that  is,  displayed  far  more  cowardice)  than 
the  Marxist  schema  predicted.  The  British 
experience  Is  Illuminating  In  this  respect  and 
the  An^erican  experience  not  unlnstructive. 
There  Is  no  sign  in  either  nation  that  the 
capitalists  are  putting  up  a  really  deter- 
mined fight.  Liberal  alarmists  who  feel  that 
the  clamor  of  a  political  campaign  or  the 
agitation  of  hired  lobbyists  constitutes  a 
determined  fight  should  read  the  history  of 
Germany.  In  the  United  States  an  industri- 
alist who  tiirned  a  machinegxin  on  a  picket 
line  would  be  disowned  to  an  Insane  asyliim. 
Fascism  arises  in  countries  like  Germany 
and  Italy,  Spain  and  Argentina,  where  the 
bourgeois  triumph  was  never  complete 
enough  to  eradicate  other  elements  who  be- 
lieve in  what  the  bourgeoisie  fear  more  than 
anything  else — violence,  and  who  then  used 
violence  to  "protect"  the  bourgeoisie. 

There  seems  no  inherent  obstacle  to  the 
gradual  advance  of  socialism  In  the  United 
States  through  a  series  of  new  deals.  In 
1933,  Frances  Perkins  has  reported,  the  coal 
operators  pleaded  with  the  Government  to 
nationalize  the  mines.  They  offered  to  sell 
"to  the  Government  at  any  price  fixed  by 
the  Government.  Anything  so  we  can  get 
out  of  It."  The  Government  was  not  ready 
to  take  over  the  coal  mines  In  1933,  as  It 
was  not  ready  to  take  over  the  banks,  as  It 
was  not  ready  to  keep  the  railroads  In  1919. 
But  the  New  Deal  greatly  enlarged  the  re- 
serves of  trained  personnel;  the  mobilization 
of  Industry  during  the  war  provided  more 
experience;  and  the  next  depression  will  cer- 
tainly mean  a  vast  expansion  In  government 
ownership  and  control.     The  private  owners 


will  not  only  acquleuce  In  this.  In  char- 
acteristic capitalist  panic,  they  will  demand 
It. 

Government  ownership  and  control  cmn 
take  many  forms.  The  Independent  public 
corporation,  in  the  manno'  of  TVA.  U  one; 
State  and  municipal  ownership  can  exist 
alongside  Federal  ownet«hlp;  the  techniques 
of  the  cooperatives  can  be  expanded;  even 
the  resources  of  regulation  have  not  been 
fully  tappetl.  The  more  varieties  of  owner- 
ship the  better:  liberty  gets  more  freed  air 
and  sunlight  throiigh  the  Inttrstlces  of  a 
diversified  society  than  through  the  close- 
knit  grip  of  collectivism.  The  recipe  for  re- 
taining liberty  Is,  not  rationalization,  but 
muddling  through — a  secret  long  known  to 
the  British,  as  D.  W.  Brogan  has  put  It, 
"change  anything  except  the  appearance  of 
things." 

Socialism  then,  appears  quite  practicable 
within  this  frame  of  reference,  as  a  long- 
term  proposition.  Its  gradual  advance 
might  well  preserve  order  and  law,  keep 
enough  Internal  checks  and  discontinuities 
to  guarantee  a  measure  of  freedom,  and 
evolve  new  and  real  forms  for  the  expression 
of  democracy.  The  active  agents  In  effect- 
ing the  transition  will  probably  be.  not  the 
working  class,  but  some  combination  of 
lawyers,  bu:ilne88  and  labor  managers,  poli- 
ticians and  Intellectuals,  In  the  manner  of 
the  first  New  Deal,  at  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment In  Britain. 

But  we  must  rettim  this  question  to  the 
actualities  from  which  up  to  now  it  has  been 
abstracted.  The  jM-ocess  of  backing  Into 
socialism  in  the  contemporary  world  Is  not 
so  simple  ar  it  sounds.  Too  many  forces  are 
working,  some  wittingly,  some  not,  to  ob- 
struct that  process.  They  can  be  discussed 
under  three  heads:  the  death  wish  of  the 
capitalists;  the  betrayal  of  the  Intellectuals; 
and  the  counterrevolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

THE    DEATH    WISH    OF    THX   CAPITAilSTS 

Marxist  folklore,  we  have  seen,  has  always 
overrated  the  bourgeoisie.  The  capitalists 
have  certainly  been  great  organizers  of  pro- 
duction and.  In  this  process,  great  exploiters 
of  the  downtrodden.  But  their  confidence. 
Intelligence,  and  ruthlessness  have  always 
dwindled  as  they  got  farther  away  from  the 
factory  or  countlnghouse.  They  have  con- 
stituted a  plutocracy,  not  an  aristocracy. 
They  have  never  been.  In  the  political  sense, 
an  effective  governing  class. 

A  plutocnicy  is  trained  to  think  In  terms 
of  business  dealings  and  not  of  war,  in  terms 
of  security  and  not  of  honor.  In  terms  of  class 
and  not  of  nation.  With  their  power  de- 
pendent on  the  continued  convertibility  of 
pieces  of  paper,  they  dread  anything  which 
might  upset  the  fragile  conventions  of  eco- 
nomic society.  They  lack  the  Instinct, 
energy,  and  courage  to  govern.  The  shift 
which  saved  Britain  in  1940  suggests  some  of 
the  contrasts.  Chamberlain  reflected  the 
sentiments  of  the  business  community — the 
longing  for  quiet,  the  hatred  of  violence,  the 
terror  of  social  upheaval.  Churchill's  in- 
stincts were  thoee  of  an  imperial  aristocracy, 
bold,  vigorous,  somewhat  contemptuotis  of 
trade,  with  power  founded,  not  on  finance, 
but  on  land,  tradition,  and  sense  of  national- 
ity. "There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  gov- 
ernment by  a  great  aristocracy  which  has 
furnished  leaders  to  the  Nation  In  peace  and 
war  for  generations,"  Theodore  Roosevelt 
once  observed:  "even  a  democrat  like  myself 
must  admit  this.  But  there  Is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said  for  government  by  a  plu- 
tocracy, for  government  by  men  very  power- 
ful In  certain  lines  and  gifted  with  the 
'money  touch.'  but  with  Ideals  which  in  their 
essence  are  merely  thoee  of  so  many  glorified 
pawnbrokers.  •• 

The  bourgeoisie  consequently  has  always 
had  to  turn  for  protection  to  some  non- 
bourgeois  group.     Without  sucb  protection. 


as  Schumpeter  puts  it,  it  la  "unable  not  only 
to  lead  Its  nation  but  even  to  tak*  eare  of  Its 
particular  class  Interest.  Which  amounts  to 
saying  that  it  needs  a  master. "  In  England 
the  business  classes  have  had  the  aristocracy, 
and  now  the  Socialists,  to  protect  them.  In 
America,  when  the  chips  were  down  ths  busi- 
nessmen have  always  been  bailed  out  by  the 
radical  democracy,  often  under  aristocratic 
leadership — the  Jeffersons,  Jacksons,  Lln- 
colns,  Wilsons,  Roosevelta. 

This  normal  political  Incompetence  of  the 
capitalists  has  recently  been  exaggerated  by 
a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  capitalist 
energies  themselves:  It  Is  this  combination 
which  justifies  the  term  "death  wish."  Not 
only  does  the  bourgeoisie  lack  the  skill  to 
protect  Itself;  it  Lb  Increasingly  lacking  in  the 
will  to  protect  itself.  The  capiUlist  system. 
in  effect,  has  killed  Its  own  Interest  in  sur- 
vival. The  rise  of  big  business,  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  production,  and  mass  organ- 
ization, have  slowly  taken  the  guts  out  of 
the  Idea  of  property.  The  spread  of  rational- 
ism has  set  in  motion  a  skepticism  which 
holds  no  social  authority  sacred.  Capitalism 
at  once  has  strengthened  the  economic  cen- 
tralization and  loosened  the  moral  bands  of 
society.  The  result  Is  a  profound  Instability 
which  Invites  collectivism  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing social  discipline  As  Schumpeter 
puts  It,  capitalism  "socializes  the  bourgeois 
mind."  Eventually  the  roots  of  capitalist 
motivation  will  wither  away. 

Even  In  America,  the  capitalist  father- 
land, the  death  wish  of  the  business  com- 
munity appears  to  go  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  political  Incompetence  and  geo- 
graphical security.  After  the  First  World 
War  Trotsky  predicted  that  American  capi- 
talism would  now  make  Its  stunning  debut 
on  the  world  stage.  Instead.  American  capi- 
talism crept  back  into  bed  and  pulled  the 
covers  over  its  face.  It  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  nazism  by  founding  the  America 
First  Committee.  It  responded  to  the  op- 
portimtties  opened  up  by  the  Second  World 
War  by  rushing  to  dismantle  the  instru- 
mentalities of  American  military  and  eco- 
nomic Influence  in  the  name  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

Ths  foreign  policy  of  the  business  com- 
munity la  characteristically  one  of  cowardice 
rationalized  In  terms  of  high  morality  Tlie 
great  refusal  to  take  on  the  Russians  today 
Is  perfectly  typical.  That  doyen  of  Ameri- 
can capitalists,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  re- 
cently argued  that  the  United  States  should 
not  seek  to  resist  the  spread  of  communism 
Indeed,  it  should  "permit  communism  to 
have  its  trial  outside  the  Soviet  Union  if  that 
shall  be  the  fate  or  will  of  certain  peoples 
In  most  of  these  countries  a  few  years  will 
demonstrate  the  Inability  of  communism  to 
achieve  Its  promises,  while  through  this 
period  the  disillusioned  experimenters  will 
be  observing  the  beneflu  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  most  of  them  wUl  seek  to 
emulate  it."  On  this  ground  Kennedy  has 
opposed  all  foreign  loans  from  the  British 
loan  on. 

We  are  confronted  today  with  the  picture 
of  New  Dealers  trying  to  launch  a  positive 
foreign  policy  over  the  vigorous  protests  of 
the  business  groups  which  that  policy  will 
protect.  Fearing  change,  fearing  swift  ac- 
tion because  It  might  portend  change,  lack- 
ing confldence  and  resolution,  subject  to 
spasms  of  panic  and  liysterU.  ths  American 
business  community  is  too  irresponsible  to 
work  steadily  for  the  national  Interest,  or 
even  for  Its  narrow  class  Interests.  At  least 
the  English  business  community  has  been 
persuaded  by  experience  that  It  should  ac- 
cede to  the  political  leadership  of  the  aris- 
tocracy or,  more  recently,  of  the  Socialists — 
of  any  group  which  will  govern.  But  the 
American  business  community  continues  to 
resist  the  radical  democracy,  like  a  drowning 
man  threshing  out  at  his  rescuer. 
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In  so  doing.  It  may  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  tracsitlon  to  socialism.  In  its 
panic  it  may  ylDld  to  the  most  ruthless 
blackmailer — externally  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
internally  to  any  political  gangster  promis- 
ing security — and  thereby  dissipate  the  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  control  its  process  of 
change.  "Experleace  shows  that  the  middle 
classes  allow  themselves  to  be  plundered 
quite  easily,"  8or<:l  wrote,  "provided  a  little 
presstire  Is  brougat  to  bear,  and  that  they 
are  Intimidated  t<y  the  fear  of  revolution." 
This  growing  capitalist  irresponsibility  is 
the  symptom  of  the  death  wish:  It  is  Sam- 
sou  In  the  temple 

THX    BXTKATAL   OF    THX    IKTXIXCCTUALS 

Oflk:lal  liberalism  was  the  product  of  the 
enlightenment,  crosa- fertilized  with  such 
things  as  unltar.anUm.  science,  bourgeois 
complacency,  and  a  belief  in  progress.  It 
dispensed  with  tt^e  at)surd  Christian  myths 
of  sin  and  damnal  Ion  and  believed  that  what 
shortcomings  ma:i  might  have  were  to  be 
redeemed,  not  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  by 
ths  benevolent  ui  folding  of  history.  Toler- 
ance, free  inquire ,  and  technology,  operat- 
ing in  the  framework  of  human  perfecti- 
bility, would  in  tlie  end  create  a  heaven  on 
earth,  a  go«l  accounted  much  more  sensible 
and  wholesome  ttan  a  heaven  in  heaven. 

This  rejection  nf  the  dark  and  subterra- 
nean farces  in  huiaan  nature  acquired  a  kind 
of  protective  coloration  in  a  century  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  like  the  19th.  Insight 
into  evil  became  the  property  of  a  few  dis- 
reputable esthetts  and  a  few  obstinate 
Christians  But  the  rationalists  were  be- 
tn|P*d  by  their  ovm  god  in  the  20th  century 
wbMi  history  went  back  on  them  and  un- 
leashed the  tenor.  Freud.  Kierkegaard. 
Sorel.  NietJMchs  bad  charted  patterns  of  de- 
pravity while  the  sun  of  optimism  was  high 
in  the  sky.  As  iv  sank,  practical  men,  like 
Hitler.  Stalin.  Mussolini,  transformed  de- 
pravity Into  a  way  of  life. 

Much  mora  than  a  genera ticm  divides  the 
liberals  who  denlixl  evil  from  those  who  ac- 
cept It.  The  word  evil  Is  here  a  designation, 
not  an  explanatlin;  but,  whether  you  use 
the  vocabulary  of  religion  or  Freud  or  Pareto, 
there  are  moody  and  destructive  Impulses 
in  man  of  which  ifllclal  liberalism  has  taken 
no  serious  account.  Louis  Jaffe  recently 
wrote  of  Justice  Brandels,  "One  felt  that 
nothing  in  his  syitem  prepared  Brandels  for 
Hitler."  Brandels  was  among  the  more  real- 
istic of  his  generation:  how  much  more 
unprepared  were  the  readers  of  the  liberal 
weeklies,  the  great  thinkers  who  sought  to 
combat  naxism  b]  peace  strikes,  the  Oxford 
oath,  and  unilateral  tUsarmament. 

The  type  of  tie  official  liberal  today  is 
the  fellow  traveler  or  the  fellow  traveler  of 
the  fellow  traveler:  see  the  columns  of  the 
New  Republic  and  the  Nation.  For  the  most 
chivalrous  reasoni  they  cannot  believe  that 
ugly  facts  underlie  fair  words:  however  they 
look  at  It.  for  example,  the  U.SJSJl.  keeps 
coning  through  ai  a  kind  of  enlarged  Brook 
Farm  community.  Nothing  in  their  syrtem 
has  prepared  them  for  Stalin.  The  official 
liberal  differs  from  the  Communist,  who 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  differs  from 
the  New  Dealer,  who  has  learned  some  of 
the  facts  of  life  from  the  exercise  of  respon- 
sibility and  is  ccnsequently  deeply  hostile 
to  the  Communis'..  The  official  liberal  runs 
Interference  for  the  Communist  with  a 
system  of  Intellect  ual  evasion  and  subterfuge 
that  results  dliectly  from  a  desperate 
attempt  to  square  a  tu[>erflclal  and  optimis- 
tic creed  with  a  bitter  century. 

Many  contempcrary  radicals  have  rejected 
these  sunny  meditations.  Sllone,  Koestler, 
Malraux.  Nlebuhr.  Orwell.  Dos  Passos,  Hem- 
ingway. Macdonald:  the  very  names  suggest 
a  range  of  percept.ons  and  anxieties  unknown 
to  the  columns  of  the  New  Republic.  In 
this  new  version,  man  becomes  at  once 
greater  and  more  pitiable,  more  aspiring  and 


more  frustrated,  more  hallowed  and  more 
doomed.  This  image  stands  up  better  in 
the  century  of  Buchenwald.  But  the  men 
who  are  possessed  by  it  are  still  under  oS- 
clal  malediction  as  tired  liberals,  Judases. 
and  apostles  of  disillusion. 

If  you  believe  man  to  be  essentially  good, 
you  commit  yovuself  to  the  endless  task  of 
explaining  why  he  does  not  always  behave 
that  way.  A  simple  way  out  Is  to  affirm  that, 
in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  he 
really  Is  performing  the  good.  In  the  coiuve 
of  this  solution  the  liberal  intellectual  gen- 
erates myths  which  he  comes  to  prefer  to 
actualities,  especially  if  the  actualities  are 
uncomfortable  (as  they  usually  are).  The 
addiction  to  myth  Is  of  course  Increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  liberal  has  denied  himself 
such  traditional  outlets  for  credulity  as 
religion. 

The  susceptibility  to  wishf  ulness,  the  need 
for  the  sustaining  myth,  the  disbelief  in 
man's  urge  to  destroy — all  combine  to  re- 
duce the  capacity  for  critical  judgment 
which  the  intellectuals'  detachment  from 
social  loyalties  should  confer  upon  him. 
This  la  the  real  trahison  des  clercs.  In- 
stead of  contributing  clarity,  logic,  and  rig- 
orous Insistence  on  facts,  the  liberal  intel- 
lectual has  been  more  and  more  devoting 
his  Ingenuity  to  laminating  his  favorite 
myths.  He  has  failed  wretchedly  to  live  up 
to  his  obligation  to  provide  Intellectual  lead- 
ership. 

One  myth,  to  which  the  liberal  has  clung 
In  the  face  of  experience  with  the  imper- 
turbable ardor  of  an  early  Christian,  is  the 
mystique  of  the  proletariat.  This  myth, 
given  Its  classical  form  by  Marx,  himself  so 
characteristically  a  bourgeois  Intellectual, 
states  that  the  action  of  the  working  class 
will  overthrow  capitalist  tyranny  and  estab- 
lish by  temporary  dictatorship  a  classless 
society.  Its  appeal  lies  partly  In  the  Intel- 
lectual's sense  of  guilt  over  living  pleasantly 
by  his  wits  instead  of  unpleasantly  by  his 
hands,  partly  in  the  Intellectual's  somewhat 
effeminate  fascinatlozx  with  the  rude  and 
muscular  power  of  the  proletariat,  partly  in 
the  Intellectual's  desire  to  compensate  for 
his  own  sense  of  alienation  by  immersing 
himself  in  the  broad  maternal  expanse  of  the 
masses.  Worship  of  the  proletariat  becomes 
a  perfect  fulfillment  for  the  frustrations  of 
the  Intellectual. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 
There  was  considerable  prima  facie  support 
for  the  myth.  The  beginnings  of  trade  union 
organizations  at  one  time  may  have  promised 
a  serious  ftiture  for  an  organized  proletariat. 
But  there  is  no  point  In  keeping  up  the  pre- 
tense a  century  later.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment is  as  clearly  indigenous  to  the  capital- 
ist si^stem  as  the  corporation  Itself,  and  It 
has  no  particular  meaning  apart  from  that 
system.  In  a  socialist  society  Its  functions 
are  radically  transformed:  It  becomes,  not 
a  free  labor  movement,  but  a  labor  front. 
Even  In  England,  as  Sir  Walter  Citrine  re- 
marked on  joining  the  Coal  Board,  strikes 
can  no  longer  be  trade  union  instruments 
In  a  nationalised  industry.  Unions  inevita- 
bly become  organs  for  disciplining  the 
workers,  not  for  representing  tliem. 

Indeed,  the  whole  conception  of  the  pro- 
letariat as  an  agency  of  change  Is  meaning- 
less. The  technical  necessity  for  organiza- 
tion Instantly  sets  In  motion  a  tendency 
toward  oligarchy:  separate  interests  arise 
between  leadership  and  rank  and  file;  and 
a  working  class,  but  Its  own  bureaucratic 
instinct  for  survival. 

Moreover,  workers  as  a  mass  have  rarely 
had  the  Impulses  attributed  to  them  by 
Marxism.  They  too  often  believe  In  patriot- 
ism and  patronize  tax  dance  halls;  In  one 
way  or  another,  they  try  to  cure  their  dLs- 
oontent  by  narcotics  rather  than  by  surgery. 
Thus  they  are  rarely  swept  by  the  proper 
mass  emotions.  The  general  strike  is  in 
principle  the  most   potent   weapon    in   the 


world,  but  it  always  remains  potent  in  prin- 
ciple. The  great  moment  for  the  general 
strike  was  perhaps  1914;  but,  even  had 
Jaures  survived,  the  working  classes  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  bugle,  the  flag,  and 
the  military  parade.  Marx  recognized  that 
many  workers  were  not  Marxists  and  so  in- 
vented a  classification  called  the  Lumpen- 
proletariat  in  which  were  dumped  those  who 
did  not  live  up  to  theory.  Lenin  recognized 
this  too  and  so  Invented  a  disciplined  party 
which,  announcing  itself  the  only  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  proletariat,  ruthlessly  shot 
down  dissenters.  No  county  has  more  spec- 
tacularly abandoned  a  belief  in  the  working 
class  than  the  UB.SJt. 

Pew  these  various  reasons,  mystique  of 
the  working  class  has  faded  somewhat  since 
the  First  World  War.  In  its  place  has  arisen 
a  new  mystique,  more  radiant  aiul  palpable, 
and  exercising  the  same  fascinations  of 
power  and  guilt:  the  mystique  of  the  USBM. 
Each  success  oi  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
ferred new  delights  on  those  possessed  of 
the  need  for  prostration  and  frightened  of 
the  responsibilities  of  decision.  In  a  world 
which  maketi  very  little  sense,  these  emotions 
are  natural  enough.  But  stirrender  to  them 
destroys  the  capacity  for  clear  Intellectual 
leadership  which  ought  to  be  the  liberal's 
function  in  the  world.  In  an  exact  sense, 
Soviet  Russia  has  become  the  opiate  of  the 
IntellectualB. 

THX  COUNTEEREVOLtrnON  OF  THE  SOVIXT  UNION 

The  capitalist  death  wish  and  the  liberal 
treachery  are  more  or  less  unconscious  ob- 
stacles to  tninquil  passage  to  socialism.  The 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  highly  intelligent,  purposeful  and  deter- 
mined. The  UB5.R.  perceives  clearly  that 
the  most  deadly  foe  of  communism  Is  not  the 
reactionary,  whose  blind  folly  will  only  speed 
the  disintegration  of  his  own  society.  The 
serious  enemy  Is  really  the  radical  democrat 
who  proposes  to  solve  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  want  without  enslaving  the 
masses  and  setting  up  a  police  state. 

So  long  as  Churchill  lived  in  Downing 
Street.  Moscow  knew  that  Britain  offered  no 
competition  in  the  stniggle  for  Europe.  But 
the  victory  of  the  Labor  Party  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1945  brought  new  hope  to  all  the 
people  of  Europe  who  still  had  freedom  of 
political  expression.  It  signalized  an  al- 
ternative to  Moscow  which  promised  the 
same  economic  advantages — and  vrlth  politi- 
cal liberty  in  place  of  the  NKVD.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  U.S.SJI.  stepped  up  its 
attack  on  the  Socialist  parties  and  began  its 
concerted  policy  of  hammering  at  the  weak 
points,  strategic  and  ideological,  of  the  al- 
ready crumbling  British  Empire. 

The  Communist  war  against  the  Second 
International  has  been  a  brilliant  success. 
The  Social  Democratic  Parties  of  Europe  have 
remained  steadfast  in  their  traditions  of 
caution,  feebleness,  and  inactivity.  They 
appear  to  t>e  doomed  today,  because  the 
working  claaj  does  not  trust  their  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  reforms,  and  the  middle 
class  does  not  trust  their  determination  to 
resist  communism.  When  the  Communists 
do  succeed  in  finally  absorbing  or  destroying 
the  Socialists,  they  will  have  virtually  at- 
tained their  objective  of  destroying  the  cen- 
ter and  reducing  the  alternatives  to  the  red 
and  the  black.  The  crime  of  the  UJ3.SJt. 
against  the  world  is  its  determination  to 
make  experiments  in  libertarian  socialism 
impossible. 

What  are  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  cam- 
paign agalnfit  the  West?  "The  trouble  vrlth 
Russia,"  Schumpeter  has  observed  with  con- 
siderable trtith,  "is  not  that  she  is  Socialist 
but  that  she  is  Russia."  If  the  Romanovs 
had  pushed  through  industrialization  and 
ridden  out  its  political  consequences,  Rus- 
sia would  l>e  confronting  the  world  with 
much  the  &une  immediate  problems  of  ex- 
pansion— with  the  same  thrtists  into  West- 
ern Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Middle 
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But.  and  China.  But  csarlst  Ruiaala  wo\ild 
not  have  been  able  to  multiply  Ita  naUonal 
■trength  with  the  tremendous  poUtlcal 
weapon  of  conununism. 

The  exception  makes  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference. Imperial  Ruaala  could  be  detUt 
with  lUk©  Imperial  Germany;  Ita  objectives 
would  have  been  Inherently  limited  by  the 
clash  of  one  nationalism  with  another.  But 
nazlsm  gave  Germany  a  potent  Ideological 
weapon,  and  communism  Is  Infinitely  UKire 
exportable  than  nazlsm.  As  a  social  faith. 
It  can  penetrate  to  every  comer  of  the  world 
and  rally  Its  fifth  columns  wherever  injus- 
tice and  poverty  exist.  Communism  gives 
Russian  expansionism  its  warhead.  On  a 
prearranged  signal,  the  Russian  drive  can 
explode  intcmally  in  every  tomiXrj  aa  the 
globe. 

Russian  natl(»al  ob}ectlvea  are  limited; 
Communist  tntematlonal  objective*  are  not. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  nation  can 
sustain  unlimited  objectives  for  only  a  ttm- 
ited  time.  The  fervor  of  a  crusaAe  wears  a 
people  ont;  after  a  time  the  country  re- 
lapses from  ttw  Bkeaslah  business  tnto  its 
national  routine.  The  problem  la  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  frosn  breakteg  out  of 
the  reservation  during  its  period  of  mes- 
Bianie  Intoxication. 

THT    aOLX    OF    THX    AKICKD    TKUCK 

British  policy  xmder  Chamberlain  pre- 
sents a  model  of  how  not  to  undertake  a 
campaign  of  eontatnmeirt.  The  TTntted 
States  Is  faced  with  the  same  siUiatlan  to- 
day, only  the  geographical  margins  otf  tcri- 
erance  are  greater  with  the  UB.SJI.  ttoan 
they  ever  were  with  Germany.  Rcctnceit  to 
its  fxindamentals,  the  American  proMem  is 
to  suranee  the  ecpilllbrlUBi  of  farces  in  the 
world  so  that,  at  every  given  mocnent  of 
decision,  the  Soviet  general  staff  will  decMe 
against  aggressions  that  siiight  provoke  a 
general  war  on  the  ground  that  thry  present 
too  great  a  mlUtary  risk.  At  the  same  Uaae, 
the  United  States  must  not  saeeumb  to  <le- 
mands  for  an  antl-Sovlei  crusade  nor  per- 
mit reactionaries  in  the  buffer  states  to  par- 
ticipate conflicts  in  defense  d  their  own 
obsolete  prerogatives.  Paseisni  has  receded, 
kut  it  has  not  dlsappeareiL 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a  pre- 
carious bs  lance  between  a  eompiete  readiness 
to  rcpd  Soviet  aggression  beyond  a  certain 
limit  and  complete  determination  to  demon- 
strate within  this  linUt  no  aggressive  U.S. 
intentions  toward  the  UBJS.B.  It  must  com- 
mit itself,  economically,  politically,  aixl  mDi- 
tarily.  to  the  maintenance  ct  this  balance 
over  a  kmg  p^iod.  Given  sufficient  time, 
the  Soviet  internal  tempo  will  slow  down. 
The  ruling  dasa  will  become  leas  rtik- 
minded.  more  security  minded.  Greater 
vested  interests  will  develop  in  the  existing 
order:  Russia  Itsrif  win  begin  to  fear  the  rev- 
olutionary tendencies  vhlcti  modem  war 
trails  in  its  wake.  Tlie  squabbles  between 
the  Callicans  and  the  ultrainantaneB  will 
dilute  the  ardor  of  the  national  Cammtlnlst 
Parties;  they  too  will  develop  stake*  In  an 
existing  national  order,  if  only  In  order  to 
bold  on  to  a  mass  following.  At  the  same 
time.  \JJ8.  harking  to  the  parties  of  the  non- 
Communist  left  and  V&.  support  for  vast 
programs  at  economic  recuusliuctlon  may  go 
far  toward  removing  the  condltlans  at  want, 
hunger,  and  economic  Insecurity  wlilch  are 
constant  mvltattons  to  Soviet  expansion. 

Can  tlie  United  States  eopcelie  and  initi- 
ate so  subtle  a  policy?  Though  the  secret 
has  been  kept  pretty  nmeh  trDB  the  readers 
of  the  liberal  press,  the  State  Department 
has  be«i  proceeding  for  some  time  sonae- 
what  along  these  Itnea.  Both  Byrnes  and 
Marshall  have  perceived  tlie  essentia]  need — 
to  be  firm  without  b^ng  raneorous.  to 
check  Soviet  expansion  wtthoat  msklng  wn- 
ttmited  eommttmcnts  to  an  anti-So^rlet  cru- 
sade, to  Invoke  p<jwm  to  covntcr  power  with- 
out engaging  m  wnaiUes  hat^rtrtation,  to 


encourage  the  growtb  o<  the  dcmoeratlc  left. 
The  performance  has  often  fallen  below  ttke 
conception;  but  the  direction  has  been  cor- 
rect, lien  like  Ben  Cohen.  Dean  Achsaon, 
Charles  Bohlen  have  tried  to  work  out  details 
and  whip  up  support  for  tbis  admittedly 
risky  program. 

It  is  risky.  It  may  at  any  montent  tum- 
ble over  Into  the  ideological  crusade.  In 
addition,  its  proponents  must  combat  the 
death  wish  of  the  capitalists,  as  exemplified 
by  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the  befuddlement  of 
the  fellow  travelers,  as  exemplified  by  Mr 
Wallace,  both  of  whom  unite  In  opposing 
a  policy  of  resistance  to  Soviet  expanrioa. 
The  triumph  of  either  the  Kennedy  or  the 
Wallace  views,  if  there  is  nnieh  difference 
between  them,  would  mean  the  triumph 
of  the  radical  expanslonlsU  In  the  Politburo. 
for  it  would  remove  all  present  obstacles  to 
the  Soviet  ccmqacst  of  Europe. 

But  can  the  United  SUtss  embark  on  any 
program  of  resistance  to  Soviet  expansion 
without  itself  moving  toward  faadSB? 
There  is  certainly  a  short-ran  tendency  tn 
critical  situations  toward  rellanee  on  reac- 
tionaries as  counter  to  Ctxnmtmists.  be- 
caxne  they  are  the  only  people  who  can 
matcli  vioiencc  with  violence.  In  a  divided 
land  lilce  China  or  Greece  the  non-CoiB- 
munist  left,  men  who  believe  in  debate  and 
and  civil  liberty,  cannot  stand  up  for 
long  against  men.  wbetlier  ot  the  extroae 
right  or  of  tlie  exueme  left,  wlio  believe  in 
rifles. 

Bat  over  the  long  term  the  United  States 
cannot  develop  a  dependence  on  the  right. 
if  only  because  the  right  is  a  bad  practical 
liinsliitf  lit  A  program  of  coBtainment  re- 
quires a  ring  o(  stable  and  satisfied  coon- 
trles  around  Russia — countries  whose  inter- 
nal well-being  provides  a  ftrst  line  of 
defense  s«:alnst  Oasnnninlst  penetration.  At 
this  sta^e  In  the  world's  history,  the  right 
cannot  provide  such  governments.  The  very 
logic  or  events  may  force  even  a  rightwtng 
government  in  thla  country  to  sopport  left- 
wing  governments  abroad.  Just  as  the  Tim- 
raan  povemnkent  is  entertaining  the  thought 
of  giving  C^^ece  the  Htrx  Etc&l  it  has  driven 
out  of  Washington.  Far  from  leading  to 
t»mt^mm  at  home,  a  program  of  contalnaasct 
nkay  after  a  certain  period  lead  to  greater 
power  for  American  labor.  Just  as  it  was 
necessary  to  bribe  the  business  conununlty 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  against  fascism, 
■o  it  me.y  be  necessary  to  bribe  the  labor 
movement  to  take  part  in  a  straggle  sgAlnst 
conununism.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  a  "permanent  war  econosay,"  at  least 
wages  axe  high,  employment  is  fuU.  and 
the  economy  is  relatively  stable  aztd  pro- 
ductive. 

All  this  presui^xises.  of  course,  tlutt  Mar- 
shall has  not  only  the  atiUlty  to  develop  his 
policy  but  also  the  hacking  to  carry  It  oat. 
The  hacking,  rather  than  the  policy  itaelf, 
presents  the  serious  question.  A  democracy 
is  poUtlcaUy  unreliable  at  best;  the  Ameri- 
can dexnocracy  is  notoriously  unreliable  on 
all  questions  of  maintaining  a  eontiniKius 
foreign  policy.  Between  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  capitalists,  the  confusions  of  the  in- 
tellectuals, and  the  impotence  of  the  working 
class,  there  may  arise  a  state  of  irreaolntlon 
which  produces  a  political  vacuima;  and  a 
poUtlcal  vacuum  mevltably  attracts  activ- 
ists— gangsters,  terrorists,  and  totalltariaas. 
At  this  point  the  responsibility  of  the 
inteHecuial  becomes  manifest.  Someotie 
must  serve  as  tbe  custodian  of  tu>nesty  and 
clarity  In  a  turbulent  and  stricken  society. 
Someone  must  restore  a  serious  sense  of  the 
value  of  facU.  of  the  intcfprity  of  reasosi.  of 
ilevotlon  to  trWJa.  Sosneane  must  pro>vlde 
int^ectoal  l>artitihl|>  As  capttallna  cmm- 
Mes  through  the  wnrld.  we  know  that  any 
path  which  cm  prebcre  peace  and  trae- 
dcBB  is  narrow  snd  hasardous.  Our  tnatru- 
ments  nsst  be  as  precise  as  possible,  our 


analysis  as  dispassionate,  our  conclusions  as 
honsst  and  objective  as  we  can  make  them. 
One  false  step  may  plunge  the  world  into 
atomic  war  or  deUvcr  It  Into  totalitarian 
darkness. 

Ths  intellectual  must  not  be  deflected 
from  his  responsibility  by  Inherited  dogms. 
It  is  clear  today  that  Marx's  method  often 
was  better  than  his  own  application  of  It. 
Xxperlence  is  a  better  master  thsn  any 
sacred  text.  Tbe  experience  of  a  century 
has  shown  that  neither  the  capiUluts  nor 
tbe  workers  arc  so  tough  and  purposeful  as 
Marx  anticipated;  that  their  aaatual  be- 
wilderment and  Inertia  leave  the  way  open 
for  some  other  group  to  serve  as  the  instru- 
ment of  change;  that  when  the  pollticlan- 
manager-lntellectual  type — the  New  Dealer — 
Is  Intelligent  and  declslvr,  he  can  get  society 
to  move  Just  fast  enough  for  It  to  escape 
breaking  np  under  the  weight  of  Its  own 
contradictions:  but  that,  when  no  one  pro- 
vides hitellertoal  leadership  within  the 
frame  of  grtHfuallsm,  then  the  professions  1 
revolutionist  will  1111  the  vacuum  and  estab- 
lish a  harder  and  more  ruth  Jess  regtoie  than 
the  decadent  one  he  dinplaces;  and  that  the 
Coranmnist  revolutionist  Is  winning  nut  over 
the  fascist  and  is  todsy  tn  sll  lance  with  an 
expanding  world  power  which  will  bring 
every  kind  of  external  pressure  to  block  tbe 
movement  towaid  democratic  socialism. 

These  secai  to  me  the  actuahtles  of  the 
day.  If  their  acceptance  means  discarding 
Marx.  let  us  by  an  means  discard  Marx. 
Too  much  leftwlng  political  "thinking"  is 
a  form  of  seholastlclBDi.  We  must  make  tmr 
own  prognosla.  If  yow  say  Uiat  the  Intel- 
lectual Is  s  frail  reed  upon  which  to  lean, 
you  are  probaMy  guilty  of  understatement. 
But  at  least  serious  thinking  is  his  job.  Let 
him  work  at  it  for  a  time.  He  Is  mors  Itkcly 
to  escape  frooi  his  eonfuslon  than  the  capi- 
talist from  his  trresponstbllity  or  tbe  work- 
ers froBi  his  impotence.  Serious  tntellectusl 
direction  may  give  our  politics  s  cogency 
and  a  llrmneas  which  will  maintain  Uw  equi- 
librium of  forces  snd  svert  the  war  with 
Rnssia.  If  we  can  avoid  this  war,  Lf  we  can 
contain  Xim  counterrevolution  of  the 
V&BJt.   within   clearly    marked    UnUts.   we 

hava  a  good  chance  to  te^  the  possibilities 
of  a  peaceful  transitkm  Into  a  not  nndetno- 

cratic  sodaUsm.  But,  if  our  leadership  and 
detemlnatlan  fatter,  neither  democracy, 
nor  anything  else  will  have  any 
c  of  a  future  than  Hlroataima  or  Ifagasaki. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk 
imwiimou*  consent  that  ttte  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  may  extend  his 
remaiicB  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoon  and 
inchide  extraneous  nmtter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obicction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objertion. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  obserre 
C&ptlre  Nations  Week.  I  think  it  la  ap- 
propriate to  recall  a  concrete  proposal 
to  put  the  United  States  on  the  diplo- 
matic offensive  that  was  made  aome 
weeks  ago  by  the  Assembly  of  Oaptirc 
European  Nations,  the  representattrcs  of 
the  Soviet  satefHte  countries  here  to  the 
United  States. 

Ferenc  Nasy.  chairman  ol  the  assem- 
bly, suggests  that  our  delegates  to  the 
UJS.  should  a.sk  to  have  placed  on  the 
■Kcnda  the  issue  of  the  denial  ai  Mlf- 
determination,  by  the  Soriet  Union,  to 
the  peof>les  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  QmHk>- 
slarakia,  EstonJa,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Llth- 
oania.  Poland,  aixl  Rtnnania. 
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We  should  demand  full  discussion  of 
Soviet  colonialism,  and  point  out  again 
and  again  that  these  once-free  natloiu 
are  now  held  in  bondsige  and  systemat- 
ically exploited  more  ruthlessly  than  any 
other  colonial  empire  of  the  modem 
times. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  turn 
world  opinion  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  right  of  self-determination  is  the 
issue  that  stirs  all  of  Africa  and  Asia 
today.  It  has  been  historically  a  part 
of  American  doctrine.  We  should  ex- 
ploit it  to  the  fullest,  at  every  possible 
opportunity,  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Nagy  presents  some  interesting 
statistics  showing  the  importance  of  the 
nine  captive  countries  to  their  Soviet 
roles,  "nielr  population  is  equal  to  one- 
half  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
production  of  crude  steel,  cement,  ooal 
and  electric  energy  also  is  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  Soviet  production.  Seventy- 
two  percent  of  Soviet  imports  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  come  from  this  area. 

If  we  take  the  offensive  on  this  issue 
and  use  it  to  answer  every  Soviet  thrust, 
we  will  be  hitting  the  Kremlin  in  its 
most  sensitive  area. 

Further,  we  will  be  giving  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  colonies  encouragement  in 
their  efTorts  to  preserve  their  heritage 
and  their  hopes  of  eventually  regaining 
their  independence.  This,  too,  can  be 
a  powerful  force  on  our  side  In  the  im- 
portant area  of  central  Europe. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MORRILL  LAND-GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  fMi-.  WidhallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potnt  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  land 
as  youthful  and  vigorous  as  our  own, 
an  idea  100  years  old  is  often  met  with 
the  skepticism  of  the  young  and  impa- 
tient. But  we  Americans  are  practical 
people,  too,  and  when  an  idea  has  been 
tried  and  tested  reality  for  a  century, 
we  honor  it  In  our  own  unique  fashion — 
by  using  it  as  a  basis  for  future  achieve- 
ment. One  hundred  years  ago  today, 
President  Abraliam  Lincoln  signed  into 
reality  the  dream  of  Senator  Justin  Mor- 
rill to  provide  educational  opportunity 
on  a  democratic  scale.  In  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Land- 
Grant  Act,  the  land-grant  universities 
and  colleges  have  appropriately  called  it 
a  program  in  progress. 

It  is  fitting,  in  this  centennial  observ- 
ance, to  call  to  mind  the  men  and  the 
era  of  a  century  and  more  ago.  One  of 
the  first  to  conceive  of  the  idea  for  a 
pubUc  supported  Institution  of  higher 
learning  to  teach  the  practical  sciences 
and  agriculture  was  Simeon  DeWitt. 
DeWUt,  the  sole  graduate.  In  1778,  of 
{Uitgers.  now  the  lazid-frant  onivesrity 
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for  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  1819  calling  on  the 
State  of  New  York  to  break  away  from 
the  pattern  of  copying  the  universities 
of  Europe.  It  was  time,  he  declared,  for 
the  New  World  to  forge  a  bold  new  path 
best  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  new  nation. 
The  man  who  put  these  ideas  into 
legislation  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  who 
w£Ls  forced  to  forgo  his  own  formal 
education  at  age  15.  Justin  Morrill  first 
introduced  his  ideas  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1857,  only  to  see  his 
plans  thwarted  by  a  reticent  President 
Buchanan.  Five  years  later.  In  the 
midst  of  the  darkest  days  of  national 
strife,  another  man  of  vIsIckq,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  culminated  the  struggle  with 
his  pen. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  pub- 
lic lands,  or  scrip  representing  public 
lands,  were  offered  to  the  States  to  en- 
dow at  least  one  college  in  each  State, 
through  the  moneys  received  in  the  sale 
of  the  land.  The  purpose  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, while  not  neglecting  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  In- 
cluding military  tactics,  was  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practi- 
cal education  of  the  Industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life.  Each  State  was  to  receive  30.000 
acres  of  public  land  per  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State. 

How  well  this  f  arsighted  program  has 
succeeded  can  be  aeoi  from  a  few 
startling  figures.  Every  State  and  the 
Comm<Hiwealth  of  Puerto  lUco  has  at 
least  one  such  college  or  university  with- 
in its  borders.  Although  the  68  land- 
grant  Institutions  constitute  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  our  land,  these  same  in- 
stitutions enroll  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's undergraduate  students.  Even 
more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  they 
grant  nearly  40  percent  of  the  doctorate 
degrees  In  every  field  of  study.  Including 
half  of  those  In  scientific  fields,  and  all 
of  those  in  agriculture. 

In  New  Jersey.  Rutgers,  the  State  uni- 
versity, is  a  case  in  point.  From  tbe 
sale  of  scrip  representing  210.000  arces 
of  Federal  ]and.jthe  State  legislature  had 
at  its  disposal,  to  1863.  $116,000  to  begin 
the  land -grant  program.  The  original 
act,  awarding  the  moneys  to  the  Rutgers 
Scientific  School,  sought  out  a  program 
for  research  In  agriculture,  an  experi- 
mental farm,  and  a  program  of  pabUc 
lectures  on  agriculture  in  each  county, 
the  latter  a  forerunner  of  statewide  ex- 
tension work. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, ranee  a  substantial  demand  for 
agricultural  instruction  was  lacking,  at- 
tention turned  to  the  study  of  engineer- 
ing. Today,  the  Rutgers  College  of 
ESigineering  is  a  major  educational  and 
research  unit,  enrolling  more  than  900 
students  In  undergraduate  and  graduate 
study,  with  a  planned  expansion  to  dou- 
ble this  size  by  1965.  Of  particular  note 
are  the  programs  in  nuclear  and  chemi- 
cal engineering,  the  latter  tn  response  to 
the  fact  that  New  Jersey  leads  the  Na- 


tion In  the  concentration  of  industries 
producing  chemical  products. 

As  an  example  of  the  pioneering  ap- 
proaches to  education  in  the  liberal  arts, 
Rutgers  points  with  pride  to  its  Eagleton 
Institute  of  PoUtlcs.  Bom  in  1953  as  a 
result  of  a  bequest  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Peshine  Eagleton  of  Newark.  N.J..  the 
Institute  has  grown  to  fully  realize  its 
potential  as  a  bridge  between  the  aca- 
demic and  political  worlds.  Proclaim- 
ing its  belief  that  effective  democratic 
government  can  only  be  achieved 
through  political  education  and  partici- 
patkui,  the  Eagletcm  Institute  seeks  its 
goals  through  such  diversified  programs 
as  graduate  poliUcal  internships  on 
local.  State,  and  National  levels,  case 
studies  in  the  political,  and  a  polltkaaxi- 
in-residence  program  to  enrich  the 
understanding  of  the  student,  and  no 
doubt,  of  the  politician  as  welL 

Nor  has  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Morrill  Act  been  forgotten.  In  my  own 
district,  I  am  proud  to  note  the  out- 
standing dairy  research  farm  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  State  of  Rut- 
gers University,  located  in  BeemerviDe, 
Sussex  County.  Estattiished  in  1931 
through  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  James 
E.  Turner  of  Montclair,  N J.,  the  farm 
is  nationally  and  internationally  known 
for  the  significance  of  its  dairy  research 
work.  Of  particular  importance  has 
been  its  work  in  grassland  farming  re- 
search and  inbreeding  f<»:  increasing 
the  fat  content  of  milk.  The  latter 
achievonent  enabled  New  JerMy  to  gain 
the  distinction  as  the  originator  of  the 
cooperative  artificial  breeding  movement 
in  the  United  States  in  1938. 

And  now.  what  of  the  future?  In 
1862.  1  out  of  1.500  attended  college: 
today  1  out  of  every  3  reach  this  goal. 
Of  the  42  living  Nobel  Prize  winners 
in  America,  25  received  degrees  from  a 
land-grant  university,  including  Selman 
A.  Waksman.  from  Rutgers.  The  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  are  un- 
willing to  rest  on  such  laurels  as  these. 
Using  the  centennial  year  celebration 
as  a  springboard,  these  institutions  have 
planned  a  wide  variety  of  i^rograms  kxA- 
ing  to  the  needs  of  America  in  the  future. 
I  am  happy  to  note  again  that  Rutgers 
is  participating  by  scheduling,  in  1962, 
a  mmjor  lecture  aeries  on  the  problems 
of  urban  sociiety  and  the  university's 
role  in  finding  solutions,  directed  by  the 
Urban  Studies  Center  of  Rutgers,  llie 
center  has  been  set  up  to  develop  •  re- 
search and  extension  progi'am  for  urban 
problems — ^inspired  by  the  successful  ag- 
ricultural resear^  and  extension  pro- 
grams of  land-grant  institutions  such  as 
Rutgers. 

In  Uie  arena  of  international  affairs, 
the  land -grant  university  and  odlege 
eontributiaQ  has  been  a  significant  one. 
•nie  new  Peace  Corps  program.  f<w  ex- 
ample, finds  this  same  4  percoit  of  high- 
er education  institutk>ii8  assuming  a  new 
dimension  of  leadership  in  training  for 
the  future  oorpemen.  In  terms  of  proj- 
ects already  underway,  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  were  assigned  9 
of  the  16  coUege-based  training  pro- 
grams, inv(Avlng  544  trainees  oat  of  973 
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in  the  emire  program.  This  included  58 
trained  by  Rutgers  for  work  in  Colombia 
in  rural  development. 

It  Is  impossible  to  do  more  than  note 
here  examples  of  the  harvest  reaped  from 
the  seed  sown  100  years  ago  today.  The 
vision  of  men  such  as  Justin  Morrill  has 
proven  a  bountiful  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try they  loved  so  dearly.  It  Is  with  great 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen of  past  and  present  generations 
that  I  Join  in  tribute  to  the  birth  of  an 
idea,  on  this  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act,  a  unique  American  experiment,  with 
benefits  to  all  mankind. 


terested  in  what  people  of  all  walks  of 
life  in  a  large  Midwest  city  were  think- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1962: 

Opinion  survey — 5th  Congreational  District, 
Minneapolia,  Minn..  1962 


WHAT    DO    MINNEAPOLIS     PEOPLE 
THINK  ON  MAJOR  ISSUES? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  report- 
ing herewith  a  tabulation  of  the  11,372 
replies  to  my  annual  questionnaire  re- 
ceived from  residents  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

It  is  my  practice  to  engage  a  mailing 
service  to  address  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  every  name  in  the  telephone 
book  with  an  address  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Unavoidably  this  means 
that  residents  without  telephones  are 
missed  and  also  a  few  questionnaires  are 
addressed  to  persons  no  longer  living. 
But  I  have  not  found  a  better  way  that 
is  practicable. 

This  year  the  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  all  of  the  city  of  Miimeapolis  because 
the  north,  northeast,  and  southeast  sec- 
tions of  the  city  which  have  been  in  the 
third  district  are  to  be  in  the  fifth  dis- 
trict hereafter. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in 
early  March  and  the  replies  have  been 
tabulated  by  an  electronic  computer 
service  engaged  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  of  course  Impossible  to  phrase  a 
question  on  a  complicated  problem  in 
such  a  way  that  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer 
wiU  express  precisely  what  a  person  be- 
lieves. Nevertheless,  one  can  determine 
general  trends  in  public  thinking  and 
this  information  is  very  useful. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  i>ersons  re- 
plying added  comments  on  the  questions 
I  had  asked,  or  on  other  subjects  I  had 
not  mentioned,  or  on  their  general  views 
on  governmental  policies.  These  com- 
ments give  one  some  of  the  most  valuable 
insights  into  not  only  what  the  writer 
thinks,  but  how  deeply  he  feels  on  par- 
ticular issues.  It  is  regretted  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  reply  to  each  Individually. 

Responsibility  for  my  final  position 
and  vote  on  any  question  before  Con- 
gress is,  of  course,  my  own;  but  I  am 
eager  to  get  as  much  of  the  thinking  of 
my  constituents  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  study  of  the  results 
tablulated  below  will  prove  informative 
as  well  as  interesting  to  all  who  are  in- 


Nomber 
ofreptlM 

of  total 

Do  yoa  ooosider  yoarsplf— 

Democnt- Fanner- Labor 

Independent . 

l.»l 
3,106 
5.8*4 
1,231 

11.4 

27.8 

Repuhlican 

eo.0 

Not  Indicated 

las 

Total 

u.xn 

100.0 

1.  If  appropriatioiu  above  tb«  budnt  are  vot«d  for 
national  defense,  do  you  favor  providing  the  neoeasary 
revenue  by: 

(a)  Increaaed  tanaT 

(b)  Incrvaaed  borrowing  and  higher  national  debt? 

(c)  Postponement  of  new  domestic  aid  profranuT 


[In  percent) 

(a) 

(b) 

(e) 

No 
optaioo 

Democrat- Famwr-Iiabor — 

Independent     ..... . 

43.4 

U.8 
18.3 
34.0 

1&0 
flL« 
4.S 

&0 

2S.5 

30.9 
•4.0 
47.7 

l«w2 
14.7 

Republican 

U.4 

Not  indicated. 

19l7 

All „ 

a&7 

7.6 

SO.  9 

14.8 

2.  Do  you  fuvor  Federal  aid  to  education: 
(a)  For  con.Mniclloii  of  pabUc  scboob? 

[Inpcroeot] 


Yea 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat-Farmer- LatMV 

88.8 
&3.0 
34.1 
M.3 

18.3 
31.0 
48.9 
34.3 

15.2 

Independent 

18.0 

Republican 

Not  Indicated 

19.0 
10.6 

AD 

44.8 

r.6 

17.8 

(b)  For  ooostractloa  of  private  schookr 
|In  perMot) 


Y«« 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat- Farmer- Labor 

18.6 
9.4 
3.1 
7.7 

64.1 
«7.3 
73.4 
85.4 

37.4 

Independent 

RepubUom 

Not  Indlcatad . 

33wS 
215 

319 

All 

7.1 

88.8 

34.3 

(c)  For  teachers'  satarles  In  pabHc  ^dioob? 
(In  peroeot] 


Yea 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat-Far  mer-Labor 

48.1 
36.1 

18.2 
2S.7 

30.6 
45.2 
60.3 
47.6 

21.3 

Independont . .. . 

19.7 

Rpp4)h>]i<<M) 

21.5 

Not  Indicated 

218 

AU 

27.5 

51.3 

21  2 

(d)  For  teacbers'  salaries  in  private  scboolsT 
(Inperoantl 


Y«s 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat- Farmer-Labor 

Independent 

1X2 
8.3 
2.9 
5.1 

511 
617 
72.7 
60.9 

20.7 
26.0 

Republican 

314 

Not  indicated 

20.0 

An 

5.1 

00.2 

25.7 

flnpHcmt) 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Demoerat-Fanner-Labor.. ....... 

40.3 
47.4 
60.3 
44.6 

n.8 

SI.  9 
314 

27.3 

37.5 

Indepesdont 

Republican                    

30.7 
113 

Not  Indicated 

38.1 

AM _ 

8a7 

313 

n.1 

3.  With  respect  to  proposed  appropriatloa  of  Faderal 
funds  to  nsRist  in  providing  rlasarooma,  laboratorlaa,  and 
equipment  for  coliefp!)  uud  univeratties,  do  yoa  pceisr: 

(a)  I>oan.^T  ^ 

(b)  OrantsT 

(c)  Both? 

(d)  NelttaerT 

|In  peront] 


(e)  Only  to  those  States  making  above-average  tax 
effort  but  unable  to  reach  average  educational  level  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  resourcesf 


(a) 

(b) 

(«) 

M) 

No 
opinion 

Democrat-  Farmer- 
Labor 

37.3 
84.7 
US 
SSw3 

17.7 
119 
10.  S 
U.S 

S18 

318 
114 

14.0 

a.  8 

30.0 
SSit 

tt.0 

9.8 

Independent 

Repuhllcan.... 

Not  IndlcaHd. 

7.« 
M.1 
17.0 

AH 

S4.7 

118 

111 

313 

M.2 

4.  Do  yon  hvor  creation  of  a  new  Federal  Dspartment 
of  Urban  A  flairs  and  lloostag: 

(In  perasDll 


Yss 

No 

No 
opinion 

810 
30.9 

117 
27.3 

SS.S 

817 

n.o 

M.7 

17 

Independent 

RepabUcan 

T.» 
7.3 

Not  indicated _ 

UO 

AO 

3S.4 

6S.S 

13 

5.  Do  you  fkvor  use  of  Federal  funds  to  help  ooostmct 
community  fallout  aiioiiars: 

(In  parcsBt) 


Yas 

No 

No 

opinion 

31S 

811 
20.8 
314 

ais 

82.7 

71.2 
810 

7.9 

Independent ....... 

7.2 

R<>P4iMlcHi 

13 

Not  Indlentad 

11.6 

AH 

314 

811 

13 

6.  Do  you  tkvor  lafWattaa  maktaw  It  nnlawful  to  refn.<>e 
to  hire  any  Indivtdoal  boeauae  of  his  race,  reiigloa,  color, 
national  origin,  or  i 


(In  percent) 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat- Farmer-Labor... 

610 
M.3 
411 
418 

319 
318 
413 

411 

5  1 

Independent 

SO 

RepubHcnn ................. 

5.6 

Not  indicated „ 

10.1 

AU 

510 

42.1 

19 

7.  Do  you  fkvor  lerldatioa  maklnr  It  onlawftal  to  refaie 
to  hire  any  indlvtlual  bacanae  of  his  a**  when  the 
reanoable  demands  of  the  poaitioa  do  not  require  a 
younger  person? 

(In  percent) 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrnt- Fanner- Labor 

611 
57.0 
417 
413 

37.3 
318 
43  4 

30.4 

7.7 

Independent................ 

12 

RepuMloan .i 

Not  indicated 

7.9 
1Z3 

All 

52.8 

30.8 

7.9 

1  Do  you  favor  proridlnc  a  $100  monthly  pen-<doa  to 
all  veterans  of  World  War  I  whose  annual  Income  is 
below  r2,4ao  if  single,  or  below  83,600  if  married? 


1962 


Ilnptretnt] 
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Drmocrat-Fanner-LotMr . .. 

IiKl«-l>en<l«nt . 

Rt'pulillcaa 

Not  indieaMd ^ 


AQ. 


Yaa 


<19 
31.2 
25.2 
31.1 


315 


No 


51.0 
612 
09.0 
80.9 


814 


No 
opinion 


11 
16 
18 
10 


11 


9.  l>o  you  tavnr  an  all-out  effort  to  get  a  man  to  the 
moon  and  back  (estimated  tost,  87,000,000,000  or  more)T 
[In  pitvent) 


Yss 

No 

No 

opinion 

DoBMnt- Farmer- Labor... 
ladapaadMit 

Republican .. 

Not  iDdlcatwl 

■1 — 

4. 

J_ 



41.3 
S8L4 
315 
SB.S 

51.9 
512 
013 
016 

18 

14 

7.2 

11.1 

AH 

31.7 

61.0 

7.3 

10.  Do  yoa  favor  incrp:.<iinr  social  security  benefits  and 
tbe  tai  to  pay  tor  such  IticrNiaeT 

(Inp^nomtl 


' 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat- Fanner- Labor  .. 

81.8 
412 
27.5 
319 

214 

40.3 
80.3 
43.1 

120 

I  ndcprndont .  . » .. 

Republican 

Not  Indlcatod 



11.5 
113 

110 

AH  

313 

410 

1Z7 

11  rV)  yoa  favor  prnilttlae  scU^mploTd  per«ns  to 
eatablkh  rFtlrpmcnt  pia  is  b)r  themael  vea,  similar  to  em- 
ployee ipttremrnt  sysb'iii.t,  with  tax  dt'Ierred  en  the 
amounts  put  into  such  plans  until  bcnrflis  are  received? 

(la  psncent] 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

S3.  3 

815 
73.5 
819 

313 

22.6 
114 
17.8 

116 

Rennblican 

9.0 
10.1 

Not  indicated 

113 

AD 

70.2 

19  4 

10.4 

12.  With  RMWot  to  Oians  for  tbe  Federal  Qovemment 
to  waist  elderly  peoplt  with  thrlr  health  iwoblcms,  do 
yon  prefcc: 

(a)  Tbe  proposal  to  incrrasr  social  security  taxes  in 
ortW  to  provide  hmpit  Ultallon,  nursing  home  ran-,  etc. 
(not  Including  doctors'  coats)  (or  retired  pcr5ons  receiv- 
ing soelai  SBcunty  bcnrlts? 

(b)  Minnesota  parU  ipation  In  the  authorised  pro- 
rrain  to  u»  rcneral  t-ix  i-eveMies  to  provide  Federal  State 
fiindii  for  ho(t  pit  alt  rat  tor  I  m^r^tng  home  ran-,  doctors'  and 
dcnlUtA'  lilils.  etc..  tor  lil  nMtly  persons  over  657 

(r)  Both?  11 

(d)  NeitherT  || 

(tnptteent) 


Ca) 

(b) 

(0 

(d) 

No 
opinion 

Deraocrat-Farmer- 

l4»hor 

Independent 

R4>pul>liciin       

1 

;i4. 4  '< 

■M.i 
li7 
W.9 

22.9 
24.7 
34.4 
25.0 

18.7 
119 

6.8 
10  2 

7  1 
30.0 
31  1 
21  4 

16  9 
111 
110 

.Not  Indicated 

21.9 

AIL 

19.8, 

215 

17 

212 

118 

13.  Do  yon  lavor  clvliig  the  Pmldent  broader  author 
Ity  (or  f<  y'HT'  to  rcdtici  our  tariffs  If  other  countries  re- 
duce theirs  redprooaUyT 

(Iti  pivrcent) 


De  mocrat  -  Farmer-  Labor. . 

ludcprnrtent 

RepiiMtcan 

Not  iudlcuied. 

An:.... 


Yes 


81.8 
7LS 
11.7 
611 


No 


no 

22.3 
415 
219 


No 
opinion 


14 

19 

7.8 

13.0 


81.3 


81.1 


7.6 


11  Do  you  isTiir  saUbMsldnc  subsidtea  for  industries 
tnjured  tiy  tariff  rednctlont 


[In  percentl 

Yas 

No 

No 
opinion 

31.0 
21.6 
17.6 
216 

613 
67.0 
60.1 
60.7 

117 

Independent 

11.4 

Republican _ „ 

Not  indicated 

114 
118 

AU 

20.5 

618 

117 

21.  Do  yoa  Uvot  requiring  members  of  cooperatives  to 
include  patronage  dividends  as  income  tbie  year  the 
dividends  are  declared? 


15.  Do  you  favor  a  rrtrainlnK  program  for  workers  dis- 
plaoed  by  automation  or  who  lose  tlieir  Jobs  as  a  resoR  of 
lowered  tariffs? 

[In  percent] 


[In  percent] 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Democrat- Farmer-Labor 

IndependMit . „ 

82.8 
72.2 
715 
611 

17.9 

110 

16 

U.0 

113 
118 

Repiihliran      .......... 

119 

Not  indicated 

30.0 

AU 

72.8 

1L3 

15.9 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Demoerat-Farmer-Labor 

79.9 
710 
61.3 
62.5 

IZl 
19.9 
27.9 
21.5 

10 

Independent 

7.1 

RcpiiMican 

10.8 

Not  IndicatMl 

110 

All 

618 

212 

10.0 

22.  In  general,  do  yon  favor  continued  U.S. 
to  other  countries  in  ttie  free  world's  8trag(]o 
Communist  aggntssaon  and  subversion? 

fin  percentl 


16.  Do  yoa  favor  establtshing  Federal  standards  and 
controls  lor  Htale  unemployment  comiiensotion  s}-stems? 

tin  percent  | 


Democrat-Fariner-Labor. 
Independent .  .....„„„ 

Republican ..... 

Not  Indicated 

All 


Yes 


81.0 
714 
717 
619 


713 


No 


No 
opinion 


12.9 
17.1 
17.3 
119 


119 


11 

15 

8.0 

IZ2 


.8 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

817 

as.1 
no 

47.1 

314 

37.6 
510 
37.6 

19 

Inde|ii>ndent  ...           . 

13 

Republican 

11.0 

Not  indicated.... 

114 

AD 

413 

418 

119 

23.  I>o  you  favor  providing  atxiut  810,000,000,000  over 
the  next  10  yean  for  economic  assistanoe  to  Latin 
American  eountries? 


17.  Do  yoa  favor  legislation  to 
imions  subject  to  antitrust  la«-s? 
[In  percent) 


make  Industrywide 


•\ 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Demoerat-Farmer-Labor 

83.0 
719 
87.1 
72.9 

2S.0 

11.9 

16 

16 

12.0 

iDdopandsnt. 

RapubUcan 

12 
9.3 

Not  indicated 

17.5 

AD. 

818 

10 

112 

[In  percent] 

Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

■0clilu(a  at-Farmer-Labor 

6Z3 
511 
47.7 
46.3 

29.6 
32.8 
39.8 
38.5 

13 

Independent 

9.1 

Republican       .  . .. 

12.5 

Not  indicated 

15.2 

All 

62.1 

315 

11.4 

24.  Do  you  favor  a<Imitting  Communist  China  to  tbs 
United  Nations? 

(In  percent] 


11  Do  yon  favor  providing  a  tax  credit  to  cixxNiraee 
new  investment  as  a  means  of  creating  new  jobs? 
(In  percentl 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

Dcmocrat-Farmer-Labork.. 

Independent — .*i,. 

Republican .... 

Not  tn<1if*l4wl 

---•»■-- 
J.. 

813 

612 
72.2 
613 

212 

30.9 
110 
17.4 

115 

19 

11.8 

17.3 

1 

All 

60.8 

115 

n.7 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinion 

Dcmocrat-FarmiT-Labar. . 

Independent 

29.0 
26. « 
ILO 
112 

62.6 
65.  .'5 
82.4 
713 

14 

7.9 

Republican 

Not  indicatod .    ... 

16 
11.5 

AU 

112 

711 

7.7 

25.  Do   yoa   favor   closer   economic   ties   with    tbe 
European  Common  MarkK? 

[In  percent] 


19.  Do  you  favor  giving  the  President  authority  to 
redoce  income  taxes  to  combat  a  recession? 


(In  percentl 

Yea 

No 

No 

opinion 

Democrat-Fanner-Labor 

75.6 
00.7 
43.6 
61« 

17.2 
S2.2 
47.9 
33.3 

7.2 

Independent 

7.0 

Repnbllcan    .      ... 

9.6 

Not  indiiL-at^l 

112 

AU y 

62.5 

314 

11 

Yea 

No 

No 

opinion 

Democrat-Farm<y-Labor ~    . 

Independent..         -            _       . 
Republican 

718 
77.0 
716 
016 

10 
16 
16 
19 

lis 

116 

118 

Not  indicated 

22.5 

AU 

716 

12 

112 

21  Do  you  favor  doacr  U.S.  cooperation  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiratlon  (N.VTO)  countries 
in  political  and  economic  flields  in  addition  to  the  present 
military  ubligations? 

(In  percentl 


30.  Do  you  favor  withholding  of  tft»*s  on  dividends 
and  interest,  as  is  done  now  on  waces? 
[In  percent] 


Yes 

No 

No 
opinion 

61.0 
51.3 
318 
313 

30.5 
41.2 
C2.6 
411 

15 

T.6 

Hnvabllcan           ..._....• 

16 

Not  Indicated 

116 

AU.      .. 

319 

6L2 

19 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinion 

Democrat-Farmcr-Labor. 

75.3 
715 
70.4 
63.8 

12.3 
113 
113 
111 

1Z4 

Indeficndent  .  .  

11.2 

Republion 

118 

Not  indicated                        . .  ■ . 

2L1 

AU 

7M 

119 

110 

27.  Do  yon  tbtak  U.S.  policy  to  relation  to  Commimist 
world  activities  (for  example  in  placae  like  Berlin,  Laoe, 
Cuba,  Africa,  etc.)  la: 

(a)  Too  firm? 

(b)  Not  firm  enoogh? 

(c)  About  right? 


I 


I 


] 


I 
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[In  percent] 


Democrat- Farmer-Labor. 

Independent 

Republican 

Not  indicated 

AD... 


(«) 


3.0 

3.8 

.8 

l.» 


2.0 


(b) 


47.7 
M.0 
70.8 
U.1 


82.0 


(0) 


4L1 
36.1 
22.6 
27.2 


28.7 


No 
opinioQ 


8.2 

7.1 

0.1 

12.8 


enabte  the  orctniiation  to  operate  wbUe  seektng  to 
collect  the  funds  through  regular  aaaeaBment  of  members. 
It  has  been  propoeed  that  the  United  States  purchase 
half  of  these  Bonds.    Would  you  favor: 

(a)  U.S.  purchase  of  tlOOjOOO.OOO  of  these  bondsT 

(b)  An  outrieht  U.S.  grant  of  $100,000,000  to  "keep 
the  U.N.  |olng''T 

(c)  NelSierf 


7.3 


W.  The  United  Mations  orfanization  has  Incurred  a 
deficit  of  over  $100,000,000.  This  is  due  primarily  to  2 
thlnes:  (1)  The  cost  of  supporting  U.N.  troops  In  the 
Congo,  the  Arat>-IsraeU  borders  and  elsewhere,  and 
(2)  the  failure  of  some  nations  to  pay  their  share  of  these 
additional  costs.  The  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  has 
voted  to  issue  $200,000,000  of  10-year  2  percent  bonds  to 


(In  percent] 

(») 

(b) 

(0 

No 
opinion 

Democrat-Farmer-Labor — 
Independent .. 

«7.0 

n.s 

35.9 

A.0 
3.8 
3.0 
3.3 

21.7 
33.8 
41.2 
20. 0 

13.8 
11.1 

Republican ... 

15.6 

Not  indicated 

31.2 

All 

44.S 

3.8 

35.  B 

15.8 

29.  Please  number  (1,  2, 3,  4,  5)  In  the  order  of  their  importance  the  S  domestic  Issues  which  give  you  the  greatest 
concern  today: 


1.  Oovemment  spending . 

2.  National  security 

High  taxes 

Power  of  Federal  Oovemment 

Cost  of  Uvinu 

Site  of  national  debt — 

Cost  of  medical  care 

8.  Unemployment . . 

9.  Farm  surpluses 

Civil  riehts 

Leftist  influence  in  the  United  States 

Labor-manaeement  conflicts, 

Deficiencies  in  elementary  education .... 

14.  Problems  of  the  aj?ed 

15.  Deficiencies  Ui  higher  education 

10.  Automation 

17.  Defense  afrain.st  atomic  fallout 

18.  Rightist  influence  in  the  United  Stetes 


10, 
11. 
12. 
13 


AU 


Democrat- 

Farroer- 

Labor 


20,025 

14.616 

13,273 

11.446 

10.334 

9,903 

9,714 

7,998 

7,324 

7,049 

6,782 

0,307 

0,075 

5.590 

5,310 

3,954 

2,324 

1,547 


018 

i,:o8 

1,(>93 
'J79 

1.438 
453 

1,S12 

1,757 
734 

1,339 
.>99 
475 
MO 

1.125 

!«7 

1,033 
402 
467 


Independ- 
ent 


4,526 
4.006 
3.202 
2.230 
2.897 
2,331 
3,337 
3,110 
2.096 
2.528 
1.511 
1.636 
2.370 
2.001 
2.063 
1.407 
744 
610 


Republi- 
can 


13,388 
7,107 
7,688 
8,053 
5,023 
^239 
3,609 
2.442 
3,849 
2.SM 
4.335 
3,717 
2.2N 
1.874 
1.8S« 
1,  lU 
981 
S89 


Party  not 

Indicated 


1.79S 
1,136 

1,290 
884 

vn 

8W 


645 
637 


890 
528 
341' 
247 
191 


NoTK.— Above  ratings  arrived  at  by  figuring  5  points  for  issoe  nnmhere<l  1.4. 
lor  tliose  numbered  3,  2  points  for  those  numbered  4,  and  1  point  for  thosM  num 


nts  for  issue  numbered  2, 3  potntt 
ired  5. 


A    SENSIBLE    FARM    PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
among  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
opposed  H.R.  11222.  I  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight  regarding  my  reasons 
for  taking  this  position. 

I  agree  with  the  administration  that 
the  Government  has  a  right — in  fact  an 
obligation — to  control  farm  production, 
if  it  is  to  continue  supporting  farm  prices 
at  a  high  level.  This  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  which  Congress  has  regrettably 
refused  to  recognize. 

My  opposition  to  the  bill  was  based  on 
my  firm  conviction  that  it  would  not 
solve  our  farm  problems.  Since  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1958,  I  have  consist- 
ently opiwsed  the  continuation  of  high 
price  supports — even  when  coupled  with 
so-called  acreage  controls. 

Bitter  past  experience  should  have 
convinced  us  that  acreage  controls  sim- 
ply do  not  work.  They  have  failed  to 
stem  the  flow  of  surplus  grains  into  our 
bulging  Government  storage  bins.  The 
giant  corporate  farm  combines — which 
have  reaped  huge  profits  from  the  price 
support  system — have  always  laeen  able 
to  find  means  to  circumvent  any  system 
of  crop  controls.  The  costly  failure  of 
the  now  discarded  soil  bank  program  is 
a  good  example  of  this. 


The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  continued 
high  price  supports  coupled  with  amazing 
advances  in  farm  technology.  The  sen- 
sible solution  is  to  permanently  retire 
from  production  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
vast  acreage  still  being  farmed  in  this 
country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  administration's 
approach  is  not  the  answer.  It  could 
be  likened  to  the  application  of  a  tourni- 
quet in  a  case  where  major  surgery  is 
clearly  indicated.  The  measure  estab- 
lishes stringent  controls,  continues  high 
support  prices,  and  farm  problems  are 
further  compounded;  and,  furthermore, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  in 
partnership  with  every  farmer. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  plan  which  I 
believe  would  really  come  to  griijs  with 
the  problem.  Some  will  say  my  ap- 
proach is  too  harsh,  but  drastic  prob- 
lems require  drastic  solutions. 

I  believe  that  price  supports  must  be 
gradually  but  sharply  reduced  to  the 
point  where  they  serve  as  a  safeguard 
against  bankruptcy,  rather  than  as  an 
incentive  to  overproduction.  As  price 
supports  are  decreased,  existing  controls 
should  gradually  be  eliminated.  The 
end  result  will  be  a  reasonably  full  farm 
economy  governed  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

That  such  a  free  farm  economy  is  pos- 
sible is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  many 
farm  products,  such  as  meat,  poultry, 
fruits,  and  vegetables— all  of  which  are 
raised  in  abundance  in  Maryland — are 
now  marketed  without  undue  Govern- 
ment interference. 

I  recognize  that  such  a  plan  would 
cause  some  dislocation  and  force  cer- 


tain marginal  producers  to  give  up  com- 
mercial farming.  The  Government,  hav- 
ing fostered  and  encouraged  these  mar- 
ginal producers,  has  an  obligation  to 
soften  the  economic  blow  to  them.  A 
plan  for  payments  in  kind  out  of  stored 
surpluses  would  help  them  through  the 
transition  period  and  would  also  serve  to 
reduce  the  stockpile  of  surplus  grains. 

We  should  also  explore  the  advisabil- 
ity of  including  displaced  farm  person- 
nel in  existing  manpower  retraining  pro- 
grams, and  ijerhaps  extend  the  coverage 
of  our  unemployment  compensation 
laws  to  help  ease  their  transition  into 
new  occupations. 

Through  the  application  of  modem 
scientific  techniques,  new  products  are 
every  day  being  derived  from  agricul- 
tural commodities.  This  research  and 
the  search  for  new  markets  must  be 
stepped  up. 

As  farm  aci-eage  is  retired  from  pro- 
duction by  the  operation  of  natural  eco- 
nomic laws,  it  should,  in  part,  be  ac- 
quired by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  for  much -needed  parks, 
recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
watershed  protection.  This  will  assure 
both  its  permanent  retirement  from 
agricultural  use,  and  its  availability  for 
public  use  by  future  generations. 

Finally,  we  must  use  our  existing  farm 
surpluses  to  a  far  greater  extent  to  im- 
plement our  foreign  policy.  Our  food- 
for-peace  program  should  be  greatly 
expanded.  Used  in  this  manner,  our 
farm  abundance  would  be  an  infinitely 
more  practical  way  of  combating  Inter- 
national communism  than  the  shipment 
of  obsolete  military  equipment  to  under- 
developed countries. 

Congress  must  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility and  adopt  a  sound,  realistic  plan, 
fair  to  both  farmer  and  consumer.  A 
vote  against  the  administrations  farm 
program  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
vote  for  farm  surpluses,  giveaway  pro- 
grams, or  in  supjwrt  of  special  interests. 
On  the  contrary,  my  opposition  was  a 
vote  of  protest  against  the  continuation 
of  a  fundamentally  unsound  program, 
which  has  not  only  failed  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  has  also  resulted  in  higher 
food  costs  to  the  consumer  and  a  stag- 
gering burden  on  the  taxpayer. 


THE  MILFORD  CITIZEN  RECEIVES 
NEA  FIRST  PRIZE  FOR  EXCEL- 
LENCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Editorial  Association  has  recently 
acknowledged  a  fact  that  the  residents 
of  my  district  have  known  for  years — 
that  the  Milford  Citizen  is  one  of  the 
finest  weekly  newspapers  in  the  coimtry. 

On  June  21  the  NEA  awarded  first 
prize  for  general  excellence  to  the  Citi- 
zen. The  newspapers  competing  for 
this  honor  were  suburban  and  commu- 
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nity  weeklies  with  circulation  above 
6,000. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  sincere  com- 
pliments to  those  already  received  by 
the  Citizen  from  the  many  CcHinecti- 
cut  citizens  who  enjoy  the  Citizen  and 
look  forward  to  each  issue.  This  news- 
paper has  always  maintained  the  high- 
est journalistic  f;tandards.  combining 
community  reporting  with  excellent, 
farsighted,  atnd  provocative  editorials  on 
National,  State,  and  local  problems. 

To  its  publisheni,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Stanford,  and  to  ii-s  editor,  Carlton  Hill, 
I  extend  my  conicratulations.  I  know 
I  echo  the  sentimt  nts  of  its  other  faith- 
ful readers,  all  of  whom  are  proud  of  the 
Citizen  and  pleased  beyond  measure  by 
the  NEAs  well-deierved  recogniton. 


LOW-COJJT  HOUSING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  RainsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  oojection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  of  which  I  am  honored  to 
be  chairman,  will  conduct  a  3-day  hear- 
ing beginning  Wednesday.  July  11,  on 
Hil.  12348  and  HK.  11877,  which  I  have 
previously  introdiiced. 

H.R.  12348  would  provide  an  addition- 
al $125  million  for  the  Housing  Agency's 
direct  loan  prognm  which  enables  non- 
profit si>onsors  to  build  low -cost  housing 
for  the  elderly  at  rentals  which  our  sen- 
ior citizens  can  afford.  H.R.  11877 
would  establish  a  new  program  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
provide  better  low -cost  housing  for  sen- 
ior citizens  who  live  in  rural  areas. 

Persons  and  organizations  interested 
In  the  hearing  should  call  or  write  John 
Barriere.  staff  director  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  room  406,  Old  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Capitol  4-3121,  extension 
4855. 


OPERATION  ROSTOW 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  th<  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  SxAfTotD]  is  recognized  for 
90  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  a  grmp  of  my  colleagues, 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee,  took  the 
fioor  for  a  discussion  of  the  "Liberal 
Papers." 

At  that  time  tlie  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion concerned  a  matter  that,  while 
most  disturbing,  wtus  somewhat  academic 
in  nature,  dealim:  as  it  did.  with  ab- 
stract suggestions  and  not  concrete 
policy. 

Today,  this  same  group  will  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  what  is  es- 
sentially the  nightmare  of  the  "Liberal 
Papers"  translated  into  horrifying 
reality — the  "Rostow  Papers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  "Liberal  Papers" 
were   a   collection   of   incredibly   naive 


views  of  the  cold  war,  the  "Rostow 
Papers"  as  described  in  press  reports 
represent  the  guidebook  by  which  these 
views  can  be  routed  from  the  dead-end 
street  of  fuzzy  theory  onto  the  avenue 
of  policy  implementation — in  this  case, 
the  road  to  disaster. 

If  the  "Liberal  Papers"  were  the  prod- 
uct of  the  minds  of  a  collection  of  men 
unable  to  translate  their  dreams  into 
reality,  the  "Rostow  Papers"  are  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  in  a  position  to  help 
chart  the  Nation's  course  onto  the  rocks 
of  ruin. 

And  I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
views  of  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  do  in 
fact  become  the  basis  of  our  cold  war 
policy,  the  odor  of  defeat  will  soon  fill 
our  nostrils  and  darkness  will  close  in 
around  us. 

My  colleagues  will  discuss  the  theories 
of  Professor  Rostow  in  some  detail.  For 
the  moment,  however,  I  would  like  to 
examine  the  overall  implications  of  the 
Rostow  philosophy  as  it  applies  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  this  mo- 
ment of  decision  and  peril. 

Unfortunately,  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  rely  upon  the  voluminous 
past  works  of  Professor  Rostow  since  the 
State  Department  policy  planning  docu- 
ment compiled  under  his  direction  is  be- 
ing withheld  from  the  Congress  by  the 
administration — surely  an  ominous  fact 
in  itself  since  denial  of  access  to  the 
newest  Rostow  paper,  to  the  legislative 
branch,  and  to  the  American  people 
themselves,  is  obviously  not  based  on  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  but,  rather, 
it  seems  clear  enough,  upon  the  political 
security  of  the  administration  and  the 
personal  security  of  Professor  Rostow. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  lightly. 
It  Is  an  open  secret  that  at  least  some 
members  of  the  press  have  seen  parts  of 
this  document,  and  If  this  is  true  then  I 
beheve  that  we  can  legitimately  surmise 
that  others  outside  of  the  Government 
may  also  have  seen  it.  Thus  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  our  enemies  are  also 
aware  of  the  general  outline  of  this 
document. 

And  it  is  therefore  appalUng  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  of  studying  this  docu- 
ment, significant  parts  of  which  may 
already  be  under  study  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

However,  our  inability  to  see  the  docu- 
ment is  not  as  much  of  a  handicap  as  it 
might  seem  to  be.  Fortunately,  Pro- 
fessor Rostow  has  been  extraordinarily 
prolific  in  publishing  his  opinions  and 
theories  over  the  years. 

Now  the  most  publicized  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Rostow,  and  I  believe  that  he  took 
what  should  in  this  instance  be  called 
the  executive  fifth  amendment  when 
asked  about  It  by  Members  of  the  other 
body  last  Tuesday.  Is  his  belief  that  com- 
munism Is  mellowing. 

He  believes  that  communism,  as  a 
dedicated  suprapolltical  force  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind,  is  beginning  to  fade 
from  the  world  arena.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  absolutely  no  basis  of  fact  for 
this  belief.  Communism  continues  to  in- 
fiame  the  minds  of  the  despots  of  the 
Kremlin  with  a  fervor  which,  uphappily, 
the  West  cannot  match  in  its  dedication 


to  democratic  civilization.  It  still  holds 
tight  in  its  grip  the  butchers  and  bandits 
of  Peiplng.  It  does  not  for  a  moment 
relax  its  hold  on  the  sadistic  little 
toadies — the  modem-day  Quislings — 
whose  every  action  betrays  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  captive  nations  to  the 
masters  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dangerously  naive 
and  even  ludicrous  conception  of  the 
nature  of  communism  arises  out  of  Pro- 
fessor Rostow's  Inability  to  understand 
the  enemy.  For  the  enemy  is  not  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  people  or  the  mur- 
derous regime  In  Red  China  and  its 
suffering  captive  masses.  It  is  commu- 
nism itself.  Russia  is  not  the  master  of 
communism — on  the  contrary,  it  is  its 
slave. 

Having  decided  that  communism  is 
mellowing.  Professor  Rostow  then  moves 
on  to  the  next  step.  He  sees  the  doc- 
trines of  communism  becoming  more  and 
more  fiexible.  He  sees  it  relaxing  its  iron 
grip  on  the  satellites  to  the  point  at 
which,  someday,  all  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries will  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  making  poUcy  for  the  Soviet  bloc. 
In  the  meantime,  back  at  home,  Mr. 
Rostow  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  not  "rocking  the 
boat."  He  believes  that  we  should  em- 
bailt  on  a  program  of  massive  foreign 
aid,  without  regard  to  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  recipients  or  their  posi- 
tions on  the  Issues  of  the  cold  war.  He 
admits  that  such  activity  would  bring 
about  what  he  terms  a  decade  of  aus- 
terity that  would  weaken  our  ability  to 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But,  by  this  time,  of  course,  the  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  so  diffused 
throughout  the  Communist  bloc  that  it 
would  also  be  unable  to  do  very  much 
about  the  United  States. 

Thus  confronted  with  a  true  stalemate, 
the  two  main  contenders  In  the  cold  war 
would  be  too  weak  to  prevail.  And  then 
those  underdeveloped  nations,  which 
Mr.  Rostow  so  fervently  believes  are  the 
seat  of  all  wisdom  and  justice,  would  con- 
stitute the  true  balance  of  power  that 
would  be  able  to  make  both  the  United 
States  and  the  UJSJ5.R.  behave  them- 
selves. 

And  so  we  will  at  last  come  into  the 
Rostow  millennium — that  wonderful  day 
when  communism  has  moderated  into 
democratic  socialism  and  capitalism  has 
faded  Into  democratic  socialism  and  the 
entire  world  will  live  blissfully  forever 
In  a  bright  new  dawn  of  a  democratic 
world  Socialist  order. 

What  does  this  all  boil  down  to,  Mr. 
Speaker?  It  boils  down  to  a  world  So- 
cialist order,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
Marx  and  Lenin  were  talking  about.  We 
must  remember  that  communism  is  only 
a  means  whereby  socialism  can  be 
achieved  on  a  worldwide  scale.  Thus,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Rostow 
strategy  for  the  cold  war  is,  simply,  "if 
you  can  not  fight  them,  join  them." 

Now,  Professor  Rostow  never  comes 
right  out  and  says  these  things.  He 
couches  his  thoughts  in  ambiguous  lan- 
guage. He  does,  however,  advocate  an 
end  to  nationhood  in  his  work  "The 
United  States  and  the  World  Arena." 
He  does  imply  that  the  cold  war  is  as 
much  our  fault  as  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
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Soviet  Union.  But  for  the  most  part,  he 
prefers  to  vail  his  objectives  and  sell 
them  to  the  American  people  in  small 
doses. 

Mr.  Ro6tow  had  better  understand  one 
thing  clearly  right  now.  The  American 
people  are  not  interested  in  an  end  to 
the  cold  war  which  involves  our  sur- 
render to  world  socialism.  I  think  that 
he  had  better  understand  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  win  the  cold  war.  I 
think  that  he  had  better  understand  that 
there  are  alternatives  to  nuclear  war  that 
do  not  encompass  an  end  to  nationhood. 

Now  I  have  only  taken  a  very  cursory 
look  at  the  theories  of  Dr.  Rostow.  But 
I  think  that  it  is  obvioiis  that  they  are 
dangerous  to  our  security. 

One  more  thing.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  take  no  p>artisan  satisfaction  from 
this  unhappy  task  of  criticizing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration.  Mr.  Rostow 
in  the  Government  represents  a  peril. 
And  it  is  our  duty  to  point  this  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  gentlemen  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord— the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall],  the  gentl^ian  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
AnbkrsohI,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsHBRooKl,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  BromwkllI,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BexlI,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  BatttnI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHO  IS  WALTER  WHITMAN 
ROSTOW? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor 
today  under  special  orders,  I  should  like 
to  clarify  the  semantics  Involved  in  the 
question,  "Who  is  Walt  Rostow?"  Let 
me  begin  by  first  describing  who  he  is 
not.  He  not  A.  Waskow  of  "Liberal 
Papers"  fame.  He  Is  not  Marcus  Raskin, 
also  of  "Liberal  Papers"  fame,  and  an 
employee  of  the  National  Secxirity 
Council. 

But  he  is  another  of  the  establishment 
with  prepossessed  ideas  now  near  avail- 
able to  the  social  planners  who  consti- 
tute the  danger  of  "lightening  on  the 
left." 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans 
have  recently  read  in  the  press  and  heard 
on  radio  of  the  rise  to  power  in  this 
administration  of  one  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow.  Many  thinking  Americans  have 
been  greatly  disturbed  at  the  thought 
that  someone,  unknown  to  them,  has 
been  for  so  long  a  time,  retained  by  the 
administration  and  engaged  in  the  prep- 
aration and  release  of,  "a  guideline  to 
future  U.S.  POTeign  Policy."  They  were 
particularly  upset  this  past  week  when 
the  result  of  Professor  Rostow 's  work, 
now  before  the  National  Security  Coim- 
cil  and  the  President  for  approval,  were 
made  "top  secret,"  to  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  use  of  the  "executive  fifth 
amendment"  at  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Last  week.  President  Ken- 
nedy silenced  Impending  criticism  at  his 
press  cwiference  by  acknowledging  that 
Professor  Roetow  was,  "only  doing  his 
}ob."  and  thus,  following  orders  as  to 


his  denial  of  access  to  this  vital 
information. 

In  order  to  assist  the  American  people, 
who  are  increasingly  becoming  fnis- 
t  rated  with  their  inability  to  break 
through  the  foreign  policy  curtain  of  the 
New  Frontier,  I  would  here  present  sev- 
eral salient  facts  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Who  Is  Walt  Whitman  Rostow?" 

First.  Professor  Rostow,  up  to  the 
current  administration's  regime,  has 
had  but  brief  governmental  service.  He 
worked  with  the  German-Austrian  Eco- 
nomic Division  of  the  State  Department 
from  1945  to  1948,  and  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe  from 
1947  to  1949. 

Second.  He  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  professor  of  history  and 
of  economic  liistory,  beginning  at  Colum- 
bia, continuing  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge In  England,  and  concluding  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  he  has  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
center  of  International  studies  since 
1951. 

Third.  He  has  been  most  prolific  In 
writing.  Including  several  Joint  ventures 
with  Prof.  Max  Millikan  which  cul- 
minated in  "A  Proposal— Key  to  an  Ef- 
fective Foreign  Policy."  in  1957.  While 
his  latest  book,  "The  United  States  in 
the  World  Arena,"  1960.  deals  with  for- 
eign economic  and  military  policy,  he 
has  also  written  in  the  fields  of  Com- 
munist China,  foreign  aid,  the  British 
economy,  American  policy  in  Asia,  and 
"The  Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society." 

FourUi.  His  economic  views  are  based 
mainly  on  growth  and  American  assist- 
ance to  help  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Nowhere  does  he 
include  any  provisions  for  the  stimula- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  In  fact,  he  is  not  certain 
that  the  private  enterprise  system  is  the 
best  mechanism  for  American  economic 
growth. 

Fifth.  The  one  point  that  Professor 
Rostow  is  explicit  on  is  that  we  must  in- 
crease our  aid — regardless  of  the  cost  to 
our  prestige,  to  our  national  beliefs,  and 
to  our  budget  Itself.  No  strings  can  be 
attached  to  this  aid.  It  should  be  given 
even  though  native  economists  in  the 
sovereign  nation  concerned  may  not  feel 
it  is  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Professor 
Rostow  is  in  effect  suggesting  that  we 
place  dollars  in  unmarked  brown  bags 
and  scatter  them  Indiscriminately  all 
over  the  world  so  that  no  one  will  be  an- 
noyed by  the  thought  that  we  wish  to 
extend  this  aid.  He  estimates  the  cost 
as  a  modest  $2.5  to  $3.5  billion  additional 
per  year. 

Sixth.  Professor  Rostow.  as  were  the 
authors  of  "The  Liberal  Papers."  is  quite 
opposed  to  American  nationalism.  He 
states  that  "America  is  essentially  a  con- 
tinental island  off  the  greater  land  mass 
of  Eurasia."  He  feels  that  we  must 
create  "a  federalized  world  organization 
under  effective  international  law"  by 
recognizing  what  he  calls  Soviet  success 
and  the  superiority  of  Eurasia.  We  must 
see  an  end  to  nationhood  and  preserve 
a  power  balance  between  our  country 
and  Eurasia. 

Seventh.  Militarily,  Professor  Rostow 
in  1960  termed  our  alleged  imbalance  in 
missile    strength    the    "reality    of    the 


gap" — a  campaign  reality  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  been  forced  to  admit 
did  not  exist.  He  feels  that  in  the  area 
of  science  and  technology  the  Soviet 
Union  was  outstripping  the  complacent 
old  front-runner.  He  wants  us  to  aban- 
don any  nuclear  deterrent  and  restrict 
our  strength  to  fighting  infantry  brush- 
fire  wars.  Shades  of  chapter  4  the  "Lib- 
eral Papers."  by  Roskow — Note  my 
analysis  thereof,  Congrkssional  Rccoro, 
page  6711,  April  16,  1962. 

Eighth.  Our  current  Kennedy  crash 
in  American  economic  ongoingness  must 
be  satisfying  to  Professor  Rostow.  who 
wrote  that  we  should  "face  the  problems 
of  the  next  decade  by  preparing  to  con- 
template an  Increased  degree  of  auster- 
ity." Instead  of  being  proud  of  our 
standard  of  living  and  working  to  bring 
others  up  to  it,  he  would  "alter  the  pat- 
tern of  our  demand  for  automobiles." 
perhaps  by  a  horsepower  tax  if  other 
methods  do  not  work.  He  does  not 
realize  that  the  success  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  depends  on  increased  pri- 
vate consumption  per  person,  not  upon 
a  decreased  ratio. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  Professor  Ros- 
tow wants  to  persuade  the  Communist 
bloc  to  live  up  to  the  alleged  good  within 
it  and  to  abollsli  o\ir  nationhood  as  the 
best  means  of  persuasion.  If  his  top- 
secret  document  now  before  our  highest 
military  and  foreign  policy  experts  con- 
tains similar  thoughts  and  views,  then 
our  country  is  in  grave  danger.  He  en- 
courages Increased  Government  partici- 
pation In  the  economy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  would  manipulate  human 
beings  with  disregard  for  all  but  eco- 
nomic actions  and  choices.  He  advo- 
cates policies  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  a  degeneration  of  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  Is  the  pro- 
ponent of  a  scheme  so  exorbitant  in  cost 
that  It  would  lead  to  finite  and  final 
fiscal  ruination  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  nations  upon  which  we 
would  pour  these  unneeded  dollars,  to 
say  naught  of  their  need  for  an  emerging 
sense  of  obligation  and  development  of 
moral  fiber. 

It  is  high  time  the  American  people, 
who  believe  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  world  does  not  lie  In  the 
coffers  of  the  TJS.  Treasury,  nor  in  the 
shamefaced  disavowal  of  the  principles 
in  which  we  believe,  realize  just  who 
W.  W.  Rostow  is,  and  in  what  he  be- 
lieves. When  they  do.  I  am  sure  he 
will  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  "high 
policy  position,"  in  which  the  President 
has  placed  him  and  others  like  him, 
whom  he  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to 
slough  off.  I  do  hope  it  Is  soon,  lest 
another  flag  replaces  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  the  soil  of  what  he  calls  a 
"mere  Island  off  continental  Eurasia." 


MELLOWING  IS  THE  CORRECT 
WORD  FOR  IT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  Professor  Rostow,  the 
Chairman  of  our  State  Department  Pol- 
icy Planning  Board,  refused  to  reply  to 
a  question  of  whether  the  word  "mellow- 
ing" appeared  in  his  draft  of  a  master 
plan  for  foreign  policy  now   awaiting 
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President  Kennedy's  consideration. 
Those  who  piuport  to  have  seen  the 
document  are  quite  explicit  in  their 
claim  that  the  entii  e  plan  Is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  Russian  policies  have 
mellowed  during  the  post-Stalin  era. 

Even  if  the  word  "mellowing"  did  not, 
by  some  strange  ciuirk.  appear  in  the 
draft  of  this  master  plan,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Professor  Rostow's  views 
over  the  years  would  indicate  that  the 
implications  of  the  word  would  be  part 
and  parcel  of  any  document  prepared  by 
him.  This  is  the  man  who  told  the  war- 
fare school  at  Fori  Bragg  that  "it  will 
not  be  a  victory  of  capitalism  over  so- 
cialism." He  said  at  Minneapolis  that 
"It  will  not  be  a  victory  of  the  United 
States  over  Russia.  It  will  be  a  victory 
of  men  and  nation.-;  over  the  forces  that 
wish  to  entrap  and  to  exploit  their 
revolutionary  aspirations."  He  feels  that 
certain  unilateral  txtlons  In  the  field  of 
disarmament,  a  t^i?o-China  policy  and 
demilitarization  would  help  the  victory 
which  will  come  "on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  no  lessening  of 
Qommunist  intransigence  nor  of  deter- 
mination to  bury  ttie  free  world.  In  fact, 
even  Premier  Khrushchev  has  said  this 
will  come  to  pass  only  "when  shrimp 
learn  to  whistle."  I  note  in  Professor 
Rostow's  views  a  tital  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  Communist  conspiracy.  I 
note  no  understanding  in  his  mind  of 
its  treachery  as  evidenced  in  a  long  his- 
tory of  broken  tre^ities  and  agreements 
while  steadily  pursi  ling  the  goal  of  world 
conquest. 

The  Soviet  historical  process  is  irre- 
versible. Its  tactics  may  be  compared  to 
a  giant  hammer,  striking  in  areas  where 
necessary,  and  then  slowly  drawing  back 
to  set  up  another  target.  Its  tactics  are 
similar  to  a  great  baseball  pitcher,  mix- 
ing lip  his  pitches  between  fast  ball, 
slider,  and  knuckle  r  to  set  up  the  batter 
for  a  strikeout  or  a  harmless  pop  fly. 
But.  as  Milovan  DJilas  stated  flatly, 
"Communism  couli  not  liberalize  itself 
without  ceasing  to  be  communism. ' 

A  pitcher  slowing  bis  speed  to  disrupt 
a  batter's  timing  is  not  trying  to  relax 
tensions.  A  hammer  moving  slowly  but 
inexorably  back  to  a  striking  position 
over  your  head  is  hardly  t)eing  nonpro- 
vocative.  Neither  is  the  peak  and  valley 
diplomacy  of  the  Soviet  Union  promoting 
peaceful  coexisten<:e.  In  cold,  hard  fact 
it  is  but  setting  up  our  reaction  much  as 
the  stimulus  controls  the  response  of 
hungry,  salivating  Pavlovian  dogs.  For 
the  United  States  to  count  on  world  com- 
mimism's  abandoiiment  of  its  virulence 
or  its  ultimate  aim  just  when  It  masses 
Its  forces  for  a  new  assault,  be  it  military 
or  ideological,  is  to  gamble  on  a  miracle. 
Professor  Rostow's  policies  are  far  from 
a  miracle. 

From  1955  to  1958.  Professor  Rostow 
directed  a  Carnegie;  Foundation  study  to 
develop  a  new  national  portrait  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  setting.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 2,  1955.  his  project  "will  examine 
our  role  in  what  he  calls  the  foreign 
policy  revolution."  And  indeed  it  was. 
He  here  discovered  and  enunciated  what 
to  him  was  the  foreign  policy  revolu- 


tion— abolition  of  our  nationhood  as  it 
has  been  historically  defined. 

He  acknowledged  some  of  the  67  per- 
sons who  assisted  in  this  project,  includ- 
ing David  Riesman,  author  of  one  of  the 
"Liberal  Papers";  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Sr.  and  Jr.;  Chester  Bowles,  former 
Congressman,  close  to  those  who  wrote 
the  "Liberal  Papers";  and  others  of  simi- 
lar orientation.  However,  "responsibil- 
ity for  the  final  judgments  rests,  of 
course,  wholly  with  the  author,"  Profes- 
sor Rostow  admitted. 

What  were  these  judgments?  Reahty 
ol  the  missle  gap.  The  economic  success 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  failure  of  the 
United  States-European  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  poUtical  alliance.  No  men- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  Common 
Market.  No  mention  of  Cuba,  which  ap- 
peared in  1958  and  1959  to  others  as  a 
major  Communist  threat  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  our  State 
Department  Policy  Planning  Board  Mr. 
Rostow  has  violated  his  trust  and  his 
oath  of  office  if  he  has  in  fact  recom- 
mended pwlicies  leading  to  the  end  of  na- 
tionhood; to  federalized  world  organiza- 
tion: to  a  world  policed  by  freely  moving 
inspectors;  to  remove  from  all  nations — 
including  the  United  States — the  right  to 
use  substantial  military  force  to  pursue 
their  own  interests;  and  global  domestic 
politics,  regardless  of  their  effect  on  our 
own  interest.  His  belief  that  we  must 
induce  the  Conununist  bloc  to  release  the 
forces  for  good  by  persuasion  only,  along 
with  his  view  that  there  is  a  process  of 
change  going  forward  slowly  and  irregu- 
larly in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  both  naive 
and  extremely  dangerous  to  America  in 
the  cold  war  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
up  by  an  enemy  sworn  to  bury  us. 

Whether  or  not  Professor  Rostow  said 
"mellowing"  in  this  latest  document,  all 
his  previous  writings  indicate  that  this 
would  be  a  mild  and  not  an  extreme 
comment  on  his  part.  Instead  of  a  no- 
win  policy,  he  has  advocated  policies 
which  woiUd  doom  us  to  defeat  as  surely 
as  there  are  still  shrimp  which  not  only 
do  not  whistle  but  do  not  paddle  boats 
up  and  down  Soviet  rivers  to  their  own 
booming  baritone  version  of  "Volga 
Boatman." 


THE   ERRORS   OF   WALT   WHITMAN 
ROSTOW 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  hopes  that  the  President  and  leaders 
of  his  administration  have  compared  the 
past  theories  and  predictions  of  Pro- 
fessor Rostow  with  actual  fact.  The 
errors  and  mistakes  of  the  professor  have 
stretched  from  economics  to  that  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  seem  particularly  for- 
bidding where  his  economics  becomes  the 
premise  of  his  foreign  policy  views.  If 
the  papers  submitted  to  the  National 
Security  Council  and  to  the  President  by 
Professor  Rostow  are  of  like  error,  then 
the  State  Department  Policy  Planning 
Board  Chairman  will  have  done  much  to 
confuse,  divide,  and  complicate  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  energies  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  1960  campaign,  Professor 
Rostow    not    only    became    the    chief 


apologist  for  its  economic  notions  but 
also  was  »  leader  of  the  missile-gap 
school.  He  concluded  that  "as  of  1958 
it  is  not  yet  inevitable  that  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  stand  defense- 
less in  the  face  of  Soviet  ICBM's  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  or  without  effective 
recourse  In  the  face  of  limited  military 
assault."  As  we  now  know,  the  alleged 
missile  gap  was  a  political  figment  of 
Professor  Rostow's  imagination. 

If  memory  serves  me,  this  was  one  of 
the  1960  campaign  cries  first  silenced 
in  action  by  the  new  administration ;  the 
campaign  position  was  repudiated  on 
February  20  of  last  year  and  by  mid- 
summer everyone  knew  that  there  was 
not  and  had  not  been  a  missile  gap,  that 
our  military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  include.s  and  has  long  included 
missiles  as  well  as  ships,  planes,  and 
tactical  weaponry. 

Professor  Rostow  at  lesist  is  consist- 
ent in  error.  His  estimate  of  Soviet  mil- 
itary strength  is  no  more  erroneous  than 
has  been  his  viewpoint  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic posture.  He  fears  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  economic,  diplomatic,  intellec- 
tual and  military  successes  "threaten  to 
outstrip  the  performance  of  free,  demo- 
cratic, and  virtuous  America."  This,  he 
feels,  raises  the  question  "of  whether  the 
principles  of  social  organization  which 
he  at  the  heart  of  the  American  con- 
ception of  its  nationhood  are  correct." 
I  suppose  ttiis  assertion  is  sufficiently 
vague  to  be  dismissed,  but  sufficiently 
specific  to  permit  the  observation  that 
the  determination  of  those  principles  of 
social  organization  do  not  he  in  Professor 
Rostow's  area  of  activity;  if  he  believes 
what  he  stated  in  effect  earlier  this  year 
that  the  secret  of  hberty  Ues  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  he  should  leave  our 
principles  of  social  organization  alone. 
He  feels  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  an 
economic  success.  Even  Khrushchev's 
recent  speeches  belie  this  and  the  price 
of  food  there  should  be  conclusive.  Both 
Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  economic  fail- 
ure is  by  now  obvious.  Prom  agriculture 
to  factory  production  the  Red  "horns  of 
plenty  "  are  barren  and  empty  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Rostow's  latest 
work.  "The  United  States  in  the  World 
Arena."  refuses  to  take  note  of  the  tri- 
umph of  initiative  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  He  states  that  "nor  is  it 
yet  inevitable  that  the  United  States  and 
Europe  fail  to  recapture  a  basis  for  joint 
initiative  in  miUtary,  economic  and  pol- 
itical affairs."  He  overlooks  the  Europe- 
an Common  Market.  He  overlooks 
NATO.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  a 
temporary  breakdown  in  our  European 
alliance  system  has  been  due  mainly  to 
actions  of  ovu-  present  administration. 

Professor  Rostow's  recommendation 
for  almost  limitless  VS.  economic 
foreign  aid  for  undeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  has  been  a  consistent 
thread  nmning  through  his  past  writ- 
ings. He  wants  us  to  imderwrite  the 
modernization  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Africa,  and  Liitin  America,  and  states  on 
page  413  of  his  latest  work  that — 

It  is  as  Bxire  as  anything  can  be  that  the 
central  international  problem  for  the  future 
is  the  organization  oi  a  world  community  in 
which  the  United  States,   Western   Europe, 
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Japan,  and  BuhU  ar*  JoliMd  by  powwful 
liMtiHttUa  cMitM  la  Aala.  Latia  AiiMrtea.  tb* 
Mtddl*  SMi  «ntf  Afiiea. 


No  word  la  written  about  the  effect 
of  this  aid  on  the  American  economy. 
Howev«'.  Roetow  states  on  page  533 
that— 

R  would  be  unwlM  for  Americana  to  fac« 
th«  problems  of  the  next  decade  without 
preparing  to  contemplate  an  Increased  defree 
of  austerity — that  la,  a  decline  In  the  raU  oT 
increaae,  or  iti«natloa.  of  the  pclTate  con- 
sumpUoa  level  or.  even,  an  abaolute  decline 
in  private  conaumpUon  per  head. 

The  direction  and  Intent  of  this  for- 
eign aid  spending  also  was  an  error  In 
Professor  Rostow's  thinking.  For  ex- 
ample, he  advocated: 

Of  the  total  Increase  In  loans  I  s^iggeeted 
as  neceeeary,  India  needs  about  40  percent 
or  $U  billion  for  each  year  In  the  third 
plan  (third  5-year  plan).  •  •  •  In  short, 
the  volume  of  public  and  private  Investment 
required  over  the  next  decade  to  make  full 
Mae  of  visible  Indian  resoxirces  for  growth 
calls  for  a  supply  of  foreign  capital  sub- 
stantially above  current  levels. 

However,  Indian  economic  and  finan- 
cial experts  disagreed  with  Professor 
Rostow  concerning  their  own  country. 
Prof.  B.  R.  Shenoy.  former  Indian  rep- 
resentative to  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Monetary  Fund,  stated  in  September  of 
195d  at  Oxford  that— 

A^culture,  basic  source  of  livelihood  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people, 
has  been  ruthlessly  sacrlflced  to  the  build- 
ing of  costly  Industrial  white  elephants.  In- 
cluding several  steel  plants,  the  need  for 
which  cannot  be  proved.  •  •  •  The  result 
has  been  an  Inflationary  rise  in  the  price 
level,  aUevlated  but  not  cured  by  foreign 
aid  and  by  reducing  the  gold  and  foreign 
exchange  backing  of  the  currency  to  a  dan- 
geroxisly  low  level. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  proposals 
that  Professor  Rostow  has  made,  smd  his 
biggest  mistakes  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  current  world  situation  and  the 
threat  of  world  communism,  surround 
his  suggestion  that  the  optimum  policy 
stQl  open  to  the  United  States  Is  de- 
pendent on  our  ability  to  perform  "an 
act  of  persuasion.'*  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans labor  sacriflclally  for  an  honorable 
accommodation  and  universal  peace,  and 
in  these  labors  the  principles  of  libera- 
tion provide  the  structure.  Prom  its 
beginnings  our  Nation  has  been  the  great 
Instrument  of  these  principles.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "friendly  persuasion"  through 
an  end  to  nationhood  and  an  end  to  our 
military  might  is  hardly  a  tactic  to  use 
against  an  enemy  still  sworn  to  destroy 
us  "until  shrimp  learn  to  whistle."  If 
the  Chairman  of  our  State  Department 
Policy  Planning  Board  sees  an  American 
Interest  in  "an  end  to  nationhood"  and 
in  recognition  of  "Soviet  success"  then 
his  errors  win  eventually  find  their  way 
into  the  thought  and  pc^cy  of  our  ad- 
ministration. At  that  point,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  stuck  in  the  soil  of  what  Rostow 
calls  "a  continental  island  off  the  greater 
land  mass  of  Evirasla"  cannot  long 
endure,  and  Khrushchev's  comments 
about  not  shooting  off  rockets  or  risking 
the  life  of  a  single  Russian  in  a  brush- 
fire  war  somewhere  in  Asian  Jungles  will 
Indeed  come  true.  I  fear  that  Professor 
Rostow  does  not  understand  the  founda- 


tions of  America  in  the  same  terms  as 
the  rest  of  us.  His  vision  of  the  United 
States  as  a  subservient  vassal  of  world 
government  should  eliminate  him  from 
any  top  planning  position  in  our  helrar- 
chy  of  military  and  foreign  policy 
ofBclals. 

OPERATION  ROSTOW 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  paramount  in 
Mr.  Rostow's  writing  as  my  colleague  has 
stated,  is  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the 
Communist  masters  in  the  Kremlin  are 
"mellowing"  and  that  their  revolutionary 
fervor  will  moderate. 

This  is  absolute  nonsense.  There  is 
not  a  shred  of  proof  for  this  notion.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  stated  that  the 
Communists  will  give  up  communism 
only  'when  the  shrimp  learn  to  whistle." 
And  from  the  shrimp  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Speaker,  comes  only  silence — not  a  hint 
of  a  whistle  can  be  heard. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  is  going  exactly  as  Lenin 
said  that  it  would.  The  West  becomes 
more  divided  every  day.  Our  ssrstem  of 
free  world  alliances,  so  painstakingly 
b\iilt  up  by  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles, 
is  crumbling. 

SEIATO  has  been  dealt  a  death  blow 
by  the  sellout  in  Laos — make  no  mistake- 
about  it.  Southeast  Asia  today  sits 
within  the  Jaws  of  the  Commimlst  mon- 
ster and  the  presence  of  all  of  the  token 
forces  we  can  muster  will  not  prevent 
the  jaws  from  closing  whenever  the 
Kremlin  decides  that  the  time  is  ripe. 

In  Europe  NATO  staggers.  Prance 
displays  contempt  for  us — Portugal  a 
near  hostility — a  hostility  that  will  prob- 
ably cost  us  our  bases  in  the  Azores  when 
our  leases  run  out  December  31  of  this 
year. 

Little  by  UtUe.  the  day  In  which  Lenin's 
proclaimed  "encirclement  of  the  capi- 
talist world  by  socialism"  will  become  a 
reality  comes  ever  nearer. 

Much  more  is  happening  to  us  round 
the  world  which  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  discuss.  Let  It  suffice  to  say  that  com- 
mimlsm  is  on  the  march.  And  who  can 
expect  it  to  suddenly  cast  aside  its  very 
reason  for  being  at  a  time  when  it  moves 
unchecked  toward  victory? 

We  have  Just  witnessed  a  massive 
Communist  military  assault  in  Laos — 
accompanied  finally  by  a  Communist 
conquest  of  Laos  thinly  disguised  as  a 
"government  of  national  union. '^  Is  this 
a  sign  that  the  Communists  are  mellow- 
ing? 

Not  long  ago  the  world  was  shocked 
by  the  allegedly  sudden  resumption  of 
nuclear  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
now  we  face  another  round  of  such  tests 
by  that  nation.  Is  this  a  sign  of  mel- 
lowing? 

Meanwhile  the  wheels  of  Communist 
subversion  continue  to  grind  on. 

Probing  here,  probing  there  in  the 
most  vulnerable  and  sensitive  corners  of 
the  world,  their  tactics  of  subversion,  in- 
filtration, and  guerrilla  warfare  con- 
tinue—whether it  be  in  South  Vietnam, 
Africa.  Latin  America,  or  the  United 
Nations  itself.  Is  this  a  sign  of  mellow- 
ing? 

In  the  Formosa  Straits  area  the 
Communists  probe  for  signs  of  weakness 


today  on  the  part  of  this  administration. 
They  build  up  their  forces  and  continue 
to  threaten  an  invasion  of  Formosa.  It 
this  a  sign  of  mellowlngf 

In  speech  after  speech  Khrushchev 
continues  to  say  that  he  will  bury  us. 
Is  this  a  sign  of  mellowing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  no  meDowlng  and 
there  win  be  none.  Only  those  poor 
fuay-mlnded  wishful  thinker*  who  in- 
fest the  administration  believe  in  such 
nonsense. 

They  believe  in  It  because  they  do  not 
understand  total  dedication.  They  do 
not  understand  it  because  they  are  not 
capable  of  such  total  dedication  them- 
selves. But  the  Communist  masters  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  under- 
stand total  dedication.  They  understand  . 
it  because  they  have  It  themselves. 
Their  fervor  for  the  Communists'  cause 
never  waivers.  It  will  never  waiver;  it 
can  only  be  eliminated  like  the  cancer 
it  is  by  victory  for  the  West  It  must  be 
eradicated,  or  like  cancer,  it  will  continue 
to  spread  until  it  engulfs  us. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  now  that  they  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  type  of  thinking  that 
is  going  on  in  this  Government,  will 
make  their  voices  plainly  heard.  For 
what  they  will  have  to  say  is  obvious. 
"Out  with  the  Rostows,"  they  wiU  say. 
"enough  of  this  sophistry  that  would 
have  us  beUeve  that  communism  is  only 
a  bogieman  that  will  go  away  with  the 
first  rays  of  dawn.  Let  us  get  down  to 
the  job  of  winning  the  cold  war  before 
it  is  too  late." 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
heed  their  voices.  Our  future  as  a  free 
nation  depends  upon  it. 


GOALS  OF  WORLD  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  has  spoken  of  Pro- 
fessor Rostow's  inability  to  tmdcrstand 
communism. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  partlciilar 
subject,  for  it  Is  this  Inability  to  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  cnxr  enemy  that  leads 
Professor  Roetow  to  advocate  continued 
coexistence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ccmununlsm  is  not  mod- 
erating. It  is  not  going  to  moderate.  It 
is  going  to  continue  Its  efforts  to  bring 
socialism  to  the  world  as  the  single  dom- 
inant force  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

Indeed,  what  is  it  that  makes  Mr.  Ros- 
tow believe  that  communism  is  mellow- 
ing? Have  its  adherents  cast  aside  their 
goal  of  world  domination?  Have  they 
freed  the  millions  of  people  they  have 
enslaved?  Have  they  ceased  to  attempt 
to  subvert  the  free  nations  of  the  world? 
Of  course  they  have  not. 

In  April  of  1955.  in  Warsaw,  Poland, 
Khrushchev  said: 

We  must  realise  that  we  cannot  coexist 
eternally  for  a  long  time.  One  of  us  must  go 
to  the  grave.  They — the  West — do  not  want 
to  go  to  their  grave  either.  So  what  can  be 
done?     We  must  push  them  to  their  grave. 

AiKl  this  is  precisely  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  at  this  very  moment  Why 
do  they  feel  this  way?  Why  cannot  we 
hope  for  a  moderation  of  their  fervor? 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  by  many 
otaaervers,  including  NlcoU  Lenin,  that 
II  ts  not  possible  for  socialism  to  live  in 
the  same  world  with  freedom  and  ita 
handmaiden,  free  enterprise. 

The  concrete  reality  of  this  faet  today 
are  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  and 
that  dreadful  blot  upon  (tie  soul  of  man- 
kind, the  Berlin  wall. 

When  faced  with  a  choice  between  the 
•oul-deadcning  system  of  socialism  and 
the  dean  freah  air  U  Uberty.  man  will 
always  choose  liberty,  if  he  is  given  the 
choice  to  make. 

Thus,  the  slaves  of  communism  must 
be  penned  in  and  kept  captive. 

This  was  the  real  Berlin  crisis  and  this 
is  why  we  lost  m  that  crisis  when  we 
stood  idly  by  and  permitted  that  wall 
to  be  built — permitted  it  to  be  built  when 
our  only  opF>o6ition  consisted  of  East 
German  police  who  had  been  reheved  of 
tbelr  ammunition  in  order  to  avoid  any 
incidents  should  the  West  act  from 
strength  instead  of  weakness. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  social- 
ism and  hberty  are  utterly  incompatible. 
Professor  Rostow  and  his  like-minded 
friends  in  the  administration  suggest 
not  that  tlie  West  undertake  to  see  to  it 
that  it  is  communlan  that  is  defeated, 
but  that  the  West  embrace  a  form  of 
socialism  compatible  with  that  practiced 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  Professor  Rostow  realizes  that 
the  American  people  will  just  ruA  buy 
this  kind  of  rubbish.  And  so,  in  the  Ros- 
tow paper,  he  suggests  that  his  policies 
be  "aokl "  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  through  what  amounts  to  a 
massive  governmental  elTort  to  brain- 
wash all  of  us. 

A  sample  of  that  brainwashing  has  al- 
ready been  given.  While  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  refused  Infoimation 
from  the  Rostow  paper — and  access  to 
Mr.  Rostow — in  recent  months  portions 
of  the  Rostow  paper  have  been  "leaked" 
to  friendly  newspapermen  and  publica- 
tions. These  sources  have  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attempt  the  "sale"  of  selected 
parts  of  the  Rostow  thesis.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, could  be  termed  "softening  up"  the 
prospective  customers. 

Immediately  following  Senator  Dnx- 
sin's  speech  on  the  subject  erf  the  Roe- 
tow papers  last  week  in  the  other  body, 
the  administration  apparently  became 
alarmed  that  premature  release  of  the 
policy  advocated  therein  would  eruiige 
the  American  people.  And  so.  once  again 
the  brainwashing  technique  was  set  in 
motion. 

In  the  last  few  days  a  number  of 
-friendly"  columnists  and  editorialists 
have  publicly  anticipated  an  outcry  by 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
Congress  by  stating  that  such  an  outcry 
would  be  poUtically  motivated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  downright  false- 
hood and  It  should  be  understood  right 
now  that  those  of  us  who  are  participat- 
ing in  this  series  of  speeches  have  one 
motive  only — the  security  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  are  absohrtely  convinced 
that  further  implementation  of  the  Ros- 
tow theories  can  and  will  bring  our  Na- 
tion nothing  but  disaster. 

From  the  standpoint  of  poUtlcs.  we  Re- 
publicans would  have  much  more  to  gain 
were  we  merely  to  stand  by  and  permit 


these  people  to  repeat  their  Laos-  and 
Cuba-type  mistakes  a  few  more  times. 
We  could  then  pick  up  the  piecee— if 
there  were  any  left  around  to  pick  up. 

The  goals  of  communism  have  repeat- 
edly been  most  evident.  We  as  a  nation 
should  have  learned  our  lessons  and  not 
succumb  to  this  latest  effort  about  which 
several  of  us  are  speaking  this  day. 

As  a  nation,  as  a  people,  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  demanded. 


WHAT  ROSTOW'S  THEORIES  MEAN 
TO  YOU 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  suppose 
that  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  were  sud- 
denly granted  absolute  power  in  the 
United  States  and  put  into  actioa  the 
ideas  and  philosophy  expressed  m  his 
writings  and  articles.  What  would  this 
mean  to  us  as  American  citizens? 

First.  On  the  domestic  front,  at  least 
an  addition  $3^  billion  would  be  chan- 
neled annually  into  foreign  aid,  even  to 
nations  whose  fiscal  and  governmental 
experts  did  not  wish  such  assistance. 
This  would  raise  our  national  debt  total 
by  an  additional  $35  billion  at  the  end 
of  the  next  decade,  and  would  earmark 
doee  to  $2  billion  in  additional  annual 
spending  for  national  debt  interest  at 
the  end  of  that  period  of  time. 

Second.  American  citii«i5  would  live 
the  next  decade  in  a  planned  crash  pro- 
gram to  Increase  our  austerity  and  to  de- 
crease our  consmnption  of  luxury  arti- 
cles— such  as  automobiles — in  order  to 
increase  welfare  expenditures  here  and 
abroad.     Either  private  transport  sys- 
tems would  give  way  to  other  methods 
of  travel  or  a  horsepower  tax  or  other 
fiscal  device  might  be  used  to  cut  down 
on  the  siae  of  our  cars.    Private  gainful 
onployment  might  retrench  as  weQ,  in 
yie^r  of  this  cutting  down  on  materials 
purciuised  to  make  cars.    Rostow  would 
not  only  manipulate  rates  and  terms  of 
mortgages   and    installment  credit   but 
would  alao  use  even  more  subtle  tools 
available  to  our  society.    He  admits  that 
increased  taxation  may  wen  be  required. 
Thhrd.  The  Amei^can  Nation  may  wdl 
be  abolished   in  favor  of  a  federalized 
world  state  in  whk^  Professor  Rostow 
hopes  that  the  Communists  will  c^>ey  the 
dictates  of  tntematicmal  law.    The  worid 
will    be    policed    by   freely   moving   m- 
spectors   taking   up   their   initial   posts 
fitxn  one  end  of  the  worid  to  another. 
Our  military  force  will  no  longer  be  used 
to  pursue  our  own  interests  but  wiU  en- 
force  global  domestic   policiea.     Hope- 
fully, he  believes  we  will  be  able  to  in- 
duce iJtie  Communist  bloc  to  release  its 
forces  *niy  persuasion  only,"  this  in  view 
of  the  improvement  he  expects  in  the 
Soviet  Union.     On  the  other  hand  we 
feel  that  Russia  remains  dedicated  to  the 
creation  of  a  single- worid  Socialist  state, 
and  will  use  any  means  to  secure  this 
end  Inchidtn^  class  warfare,  subversion, 
bratality     and     agKression.       Professor 
Rostow  refers  to  the  Soviet  challenge  as 
one  represented  **by  the  mflttary.  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic  and  intrilectual  soe- 
cess  of  Soviet  society  and  by  its  i*iMty  to 
mamtain  itself  as  an  ongoing  system." 
Whether  our  "poBcemen"  could,  in  the 
abaenee  of  all  nuclear  weapons,  put  down 
a  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  "class  struggle" 


against  this  world  government  would, 
of  course,  be  a  moot  question  indeed. 

Fourth.  Despite  our  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  intemaUonal  payments — otu* 
loss  of  gold— and  the  perilous  position  of 
our  dollar.  Professor  Rostow  would  have 
us  provide  a  long-range  capital  fund  of 
from  110  to  $12  bUlioa  to  be  avaOable 
for  granU  ovor  an  initial  fr-year  period. 
He  would  advocate  a  taxing  of  those  in 
the  rich  nations  for  the  benefits  of  those 
in  the  poor  ones.  He  would  set  up  mech- 
anisms like  international  currency  con- 
trol. intemaUonal  food  and  fiber  bank 
and  other  devices  for  international  price 
stabilization.  He  would  institute  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  public  sector  com- 
mitments for  welfare  at  home  and  world- 
wide welfare  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  He  would  shift  the  focus  of  na- 
tional politics  to  the  issues  of  communal 
survival  and  communal  development 
which  are,  in  fact,  now  and  foreseeably 
central  to  the  Nation's  life  and  its 
welfare. 

Fifth.  Not  only  would  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, our  military  and  our  economic  in- 
stitutions undergo  a  shattering  trans- 
formation, but  our  social  and  moral 
principles  would  undergo  a  similar  ex- 
amination and  change  under  the  Ros- 
tow plans.  The  Soviet  success,  he  feels, 
is  the  most  direct  of  assaults  on  the 
moral  foundations  of  American  life.  It 
raises  not  only  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  may  be  defeated  in 
war — hot  or  cold — but  also  the  question 
of  a'hether  the  principles  of  social  or- 
ganization which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  conception  of  its  nationhood 
are  correct,  iar  in  one  essential  dimen- 
sion. Americanism  as  an  articulated 
creed  has  consisted  in  the  faith  that  vir- 
tue and  success  converged,  and  that  this 
convergence  was  a  model  and  guide  to 
humanity  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
posals Professor  Rostow  has  included  in 
his  recommendations  on  foreign  policy 
to  the  National  Security  Council  and  to 
the  President.  If  they  are  anything  like 
his  previous  writings,  they  would  lead  to 
the  destruction,  devastation,  and  demor- 
alization of  what  we  today  know  as  the 
United  States  militarily,  morally,  and 
economically.  The  world  of  Walter 
Rostow  is  something  like  the  world  of 
Walter  Mitty — wishing,  hoping,  praying 
that  he  might  have  his  own  way  but 
knowing  that  in  this  day  and  age  what 
he  proposes  is  fraught  with  the  danger 
that  it  might  perpetrate  national  suicide 
on  the  installment  plan.  If  the  Rostow 
plan  would  allow  us  a  decade  of  life  on 
this  planet,  we  would  say  of  his  plan  in 
retrospect,  as  did  Browning,  "the  glory 
dropped  from  their  youth  and  krre,  and 
both  perceived  they  had  dreamed  a 
dream."  The  dream  of  Professor  Ros- 
tow is  truly  a  nis^tmare  for  the  free 
world,  for  ttK  American  citizen,  and  for 
any  who  aspire  to  cantinned  life  with 
mr^^ing  in  the  days  ahead. 


FOREICHl  ASSISTANCE  ACT  G9 
l»t2 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  ptevioqs  or- 
der of  the  Hoose,  ttie  gentleman  from 
Califemia  [Mr.  Roo8Bvxlt]  is  recognized 
for  10  Hthiutes. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  language  of  H.R. 
10787,  and  to  request  support  for  Includ- 
ing such  language,  or  comparable 
phraseology,  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962. 

This  measure  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  fur- 
nish no  aid  or  assistance  to  any  foreign 
nation  in  carrying  out  any  activity  which 
will  discriminate  against  any  American 
citizen. 

Some  months  ago.  a  constituent  called 
my  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  Arab 
boycott.  In  fact,  he  presented  such  a 
well-documented  case  of  discrimination 
that  I  felt  compelled  to  write  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  expressing  grave  concern 
over  the  submissive  reaction  of  the 
United  States  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Arab  League's  boycott  against  Amer- 
icans of  the  Jewish  faith.  I  also  pro- 
tested the  actions  of  governmental 
agencies  which  seemingly  aid  and  abet 
this  Arab  boycott. 

In  my  letters.  I  urged  a  complete  re- 
examination of  American  policies  and 
practices  related  to  this  boycott.  I  also 
urged  full  implementation  of  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  utilize  foreign  as- 
sistance funds  in  a  manner  which  will 
give  practical  effect  to  American  princi- 
ples of  fairness  and  equality. 

The  replies  were  Interesting.  The 
State  Department  said  in  part: 

Oxir  Government  does  not  condone  meas- 
ures which  tend  to  discriminate  against 
American  citizens  on  grounds  of  race,  reli- 
gion or  creed.  Thus  the  United  States  has 
never  agreed  that  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith  should  not  be  Included  among  person- 
nel assigned  to  operate  U.S.  facilities  at  the 
Saudi  Arabian  airfield  at  Dhahran. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  letter  then 
went  on  to  say : 

Saudi  Arabia  has  generally  refused  to  per- 
mit entry  of  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  on  the  assimaptlon  that  such  persons 
miist  be  regarded  as  active  supporters  of 
Israel. 

How  can  the  United  States  possibly 
accede  to  the  assumption  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  the  Jewish  faith,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  an  American  serviceman 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  an  sujtive  supporter  of  Israel? 

Yet,  we  do  tacitly  and  very  effectively 
accede  to  this  assumption  when  we  abide 
by  Saudi  Arabia's  directive  in  this  regard. 

The  State  Department's  letter  further 
stated: 

No  U.S.  Government  agency  has  sanctioned 
discriminatory  charters  for  American-flag 
vessels  carrying  American  surplus  conunodl- 
tles  to  Arab  coimtrles. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  sanction  discrimina- 
tion. What  we  are  interested  in  is  what 
the  Government  will  do  to  bring  dis- 
crimination to  an  end.  It  is  intolerable 
for  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
say:  "We  do  not  condone  a  discrimina- 
tory practice:  we  do  not  like  it;  but  we 
will  nevertheless  submit  to  it."  This  is 
merely  Pontius  Pilate  washing  his  hands. 

The  Department  of  State's  letter  also 
mentions  the  inclusion  in  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill  of  section 


108.  regarding  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  by  foreign  nations,  and 
kindly  states  that  it  supports  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  amendment. 

We  are  not  seeking  the  Department's 
support:  we  are  not  asking  the  Depart- 
ment's approval;  we  are  demanding  the 
full  implementation  of  the  plainly  stated 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce concerns  me  chiefly  by  its  rer>eated 
references  to  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel, 
a  matter  which  is  of  no  concern  to  us 
here,  and  which  makes  me  wonder  If  I 
failed  completely  to  make  my  point  with 
the  Secretary. 

For  instance: 

It  Is  my  view  that  this  Government  should 
continue  to  use  every  appropriate  occasion 
to  register  Its  opposition  to  the  Arab  League 
boycott.  However,  we  are  unlikely  to  Induce 
the  Arab  governments  to  abolish  the  boycott 
altogether. 

None  of  us  has  brought  this  matter 
forward  with  the  expectation  that  the 
UJS.  Oovenunent  will  induce  the  Arab 
governments  to  abolish  the  boycott  al- 
together. The  Arab  boycott  against  Is- 
rael is  a  matter  between  the  Arab  States 
and  the  State  of  Israel.  The  United 
States  could  not  conceivably  become  in- 
volved in  it,  except  as  a  possible  neutral 
moderator. 

Our  only  concern  here  ia  for  Ameri- 
cans. Our  protest  is  against  the  boy- 
cott of  American  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  We  object  to  our  own  Gov- 
ernment furthering  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  foreign  nations  who  practice 
a  system  of  discrimination  and  boycott 
against  Americans  because  of  religious 
beliefs. 

The  entire  world  is  watching  to  see 
whether  we  intend  to  uphold  our  oft- 
stated  principle  of  refusing  to  allow  dis- 
crimination against  any  American 
citizen  by  reason  of  his  race,  color,  or 
religion.  We  have  failed  to  do  so  thus 
far. 

The  Congress  has  previously  stated  its 
p>olicy  in  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bills,  but  it  has  become  increasingly  ob- 
vious that  the  language  of  such  measures 
was  insufficient.  Let  us  now  emphasize 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  our  unalter- 
able opposition  to  the  continued  viola- 
tion of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

I  ask  your  vote  to  include  the  language 
of  absolute  prohibition  of  discrimination 
against  American  citizens  by  foreign 
governments  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR— MEXICO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  BoykimJ  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
proud  of  our  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  and 
we  are  proud  of  our  President  of  Mexico, 
President  L<3pez  Mateos.  Why  should 
we  not  be?  Why  should  not  all  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country  be  proud  of 
the  great  day  they  had  in  Mexico  City? 
Why  should  not  all  of  our  neighbors 
south  of  the  border,  in  that  great  and 


marvelous  Mexico  be  proud?  Surely. 
God  had  a  hand  in  this  great  gathering 
there  in  Mexico,  where  our  President 
and  his  wife  and  his  great  group  of  ad- 
visers gathered  at  a  great  feast  of  really 
and   truly   brotherly   love. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
ever  had  a  gathering  just  like  this  any- 
where in  the  country.  I  have  seen 
meetings,  of  course,  here  In  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States,  with  all  the  great- 
est of  the  great — the  same  thing  in  New 
Yprk  and  so  many  other  places.  But 
just  to  think — over  1  million  of  our 
neighbors,  headed  by  their  great  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife.  President  and  Mrs. 
L6pez  Mateos,  to  meet  and  greet  and 
make  welcome  our  President  and  his 
wonderful  wife  and  our  group  of  Ameri- 
cans from  Washington,  who  flew  there 
for  this  great  meeting,  that.  In  my 
Judgment,  will  mean  so  much,  not  only 
to  our  great  Nation,  the  United  States, 
but  to  this  great  nation  Just  south  of 
us — Mexico. 

What  a  great  day  it  was.  And  how  we 
have  all  been  waiting  for  this  great  day 
for  so  long.  Now  we  have  got  to  follow 
up  on  it.  because  it  will  mean  so  much  to 
so  many  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  all  mankind 
There  have  been  so  many  people  from 
faraway  lands  who  have  tried  to  cause 
trouble.  I  remember  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  I  visited  Mexico  City  with  a  great 
group  from  here  at  home,  we  met  our 
Ambassador,  the  Honorable  Robert  Hill. 
I  spent  several  days  with  Ambassador 
Hill  and  his  family  and  our  Mexican 
friends;  but  I  found  that  where  our  U.S. 
Embassy  had  about  550  people,  some  of 
the  people  that  were  working  against  us 
had  in  their  embassy  over  1.500  people. 
The  people  in  Mexico  are  proud  people; 
they  are  strong  people;  and  they  are  so 
anxious  to  help  and  cooperate,  and  so  are 
we.  So,  there  in  that  great  country, 
where  they  have  more  undeveloped  as- 
sets than  any  spot  I  know,  and  where  we 
need  them  and  they  need  us — I  believe 
now.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  our  great 
men  who  head  not  only  the  Individual 
projects  there,  but  the  partnerships  and 
the  corix)ratlons.  are  getting  along  won- 
derfully well  with  our  great  neighbors, 
the  Mexicans. 

I  wish  we  could  put  the  pictures  In  this 
Congressional  Recokd.  that  will  go  to 
every  library  in  this  land  and  will  tell  the 
story  of  this  great  gathering  of  our  people 
and  the  Mexican  p>eople  down  at  the 
great  celebration  they  had.  Think.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  1  million  Mexicans  met 
our  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  with 
their  crew — with  our  Ambassadors  and 
with  their  Ambassadors;  and  they  were 
bound  to  know  that  we  have  a  great 
President,  who  is  more  than  anxious  to 
do  his  part  for  this  great  Nation  in  keep- 
ing harmony  with  our  closest  neighbor. 
Just  think  what  it  means — marvelous 
Mexico,  the  great  United  States  and 
Canada,  all  right  here,  linked  up  to- 
gether. What  a  great  and  strong  three 
countries  we  happen  to  be ;  and  as  we  get 
closer  together — and  I  think  this  visit 
did  just  what  so  many  men  and  women 
have  been  working  for  so  long. 

I  have  been  going  to  Mexico  and  have 
done  business  there  with  those  fabulous 
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folks  for  over  40  long  years.    A  long,  long 
time  Ago,  when  the  great  Cordell  Hull 
was  Secretary  of  Stat^,  we  asked  him  to 
advise  us  about  Mexico  and  whom  we 
should  get  to  represent  us.    He  suggested 
Basham,  Ringe  It  Correa.  and  we  did  this. 
and  ever  since  that  time  we  have  been 
dealing  with  this  great  group  that  im- 
derstands  Mexico  so  well.     The  senior 
member  of   this  flrm.  Antonio  Correa, 
knows  the  United  States  as  well  as  any  of 
us.  and  surely,  he  knows  Mexico  as  well 
as  any  Mexican  in  this  world.    I  remem- 
ber a  long,  long  time  fiigo  when  we  went 
there — and  it  was  at  the  time  that  the 
great  strong  man.  that  outstanding  man, 
former  President  Aleman.  was  President 
of  this  great  nation  that  joins  us  on  the 
south — south  of  the  border— when  they 
were  building  the  road,  the  beautiful 
road  that  has  been  completed  so  long 
and  has  been  used  and  enjoyed  by  not 
only  the  Mexican  people,  but  our  people 
and  people  from  all  over  this  earth — 
this  is  one  of  the  great  roads  from  beau- 
tiful Mexico  City,  the  city  that  is  about 
the   second   largest   city   on   this   con- 
tinent—a city   about  the  size  of  Chi- 
cago— maybe  a  little  larger  or  a  little 
smaller— a  city  with  a  climate,  one  of 
the   greatest   climates   in   the   world — 
where  the  climate  does  not  change  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  or  on  Christmas.    It 
is  just  a  great  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
there  is  so  much  room  for  expansion ;  but 
this  Mexico  City  is  a  fabulous  place,  and 
I  must  tell  you  a  stoiy  that,  maybe  will 
not  be  in  this  article  that  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Recou).  i 

Last  fall,  with  a  gi«at  group  of  indtis- 
trialists  gathered  at  our  hunting  lodge 
at   Mcintosh.   Ala.,   on   the  Tombigbee 
River.  42  miles  north  of  Mobile.  I  was.  as 
usual,  talking  about  the  great  possibil- 
ities and   the   great  people  of  Mexico. 
Every  man  there  agreed  with  me,  and 
one  in  particular,  who  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  tremendous  business  with  our 
neighbors  in  Mexico.    I  am  speaking  of  a 
great  man.  a  good  man.  a  brilliant  man.  a 
hard-working  man — Sam  Carpenter  m. 
who  has  charge  of  the  foreign  business 
of  one  of  the  greatest  groups  on  earth — 
the  Du  Fonts  at  Wilmington.    The  Du 
Fonts,  in  my  judgment,  have  done  more 
good  at  home  and  everywhere  else,  than 
any  group  I  have  ever  known.    Of  course, 
there  are  people  that  want  what  they 
have   and  try  to  stop  them  and  try  to 
take  away  what  they  have  worked  for, 
but  they  just  keep  on  going  along,  and 
they  always  will,  because  they  are  doing 
so  much  for  all  mankind. 
Sam  Carpenter  said: 
Gentlemen,  we  have  some  very  good  busi- 
ness   In    Mexico— with    our    great    Mexican 
partners — 

And  he  said: 

I  want  to  say  that,  without  a  doubt,  the 
Mexicans  are  doing  as  fine  a  Job  as  the  men 
an3rwhere  else  on  any  place  that  we  are  do- 
ing business. 

That  Included  the  United  States  and 
many  foreign  countries.  Of  course.  I 
knew  that,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  have 
this  man  to  tell  the  men  that  were  sitting 
there — we  had  a  group  from  the  great 
Aluxninum  Co.;  headed  by  Bob  Leamard. 
we  had  a  fabulous  fellow  there — a  fellow 


that  everybody  ought  to  know  and  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  for  our  Southland 
and  who  is  interested  in  Mexico  with 
our  Mexican  friends — not  only  in 
Mexico,  but  in  practically  every  coimtry 
that  I  know  of.  He  is  doing  such  a  great 
job  right  now  in  Ireland — and  I  am 
speaking  of  Edward  Ball,  the  great  Ed- 
ward Ball,  the  president  of  the  St.  Joe 
Paper  Co.  at  Tallahassee.  Fla..  the 
man  who  is  interested  in  so  many  de- 
velopments, and  especially  in  the 
banks  in  Florida — between  30  and  50 
of  them.  I  have  visited  many  of  them, 
and  I  have  known  this  man  for  always. 
His  sister  is  a  very  fabulous,  wonderful 
woman — Mrs.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  who  has 
done  so  much  good,  not  only  down  home 
and  not  only  in  Florida.  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee,  but  in  practically  every  State. 
They  are  such  great  folks  and  such  good 
folks,  and  they.  too.  have  just  kind  of 
gone  in  partnerships  with  the  good  Lord 
and  helped  carry  out  some  of  the  things 
He  is  doing. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  what 
President  Kennedy  is  going  to  do.  along 
with  President  Mateos.  and  they  are  great 
people.     There  is  so  much  to  be  done 
there  In  Mexico,  and  here,  too ;  and  they 
are  so  anxious  to  do  it.    This  great  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  has  done  and  is  doing 
such  a  great  job.    We  had  all  sorts  of 
threats  when  we  heard  that  our  President 
wanted  to  visit  his  neighbors,  but  that  is 
the  way  the  people  who  don't  believe  in 
God  Almighty  do — they  bluff  and  they 
try  to  do  everything.    I  was  talking  to 
the  men  in  the  cloakroom  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
said:    "What  a  pity  that  the  President  is 
going  to  go  down  there,  when  he  will 
take  such  ^chance."    He  was  not  taking 
any  chanceT  he  knew  he  was  going  there 
to  do  good,  and  the  people  in  Mexico 
knew  he  was  coming  there  to  do  good; 
and  people  do  not  stop  f>eople  from  do- 
ing good;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can- 
not because  they  have  God  on  their  side. 
Well,  it  is  great  there,  and.  like  here, 
we  have  now  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  President  Harry  Truman, 
and  former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower— three  great  Presidents — all  liv- 
ing.   I  do  not  believe  we  ever  before  had 
four   Presidents   in    the   United   States 
living  all  at  one  time.     Well,  we  need 
them  all.  and  I  believe  every  one  of  them 
are  cooperating  and  doing  what  they  can 
to  help  us.    Mexico  has  the  same  thing — 
and  they  have  some  great  men  who  have 
l)een  President  of  that  great  country; 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  them, 
like   the   great   President   Aleman.   are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  get  us  closer 
together.    It  is  for  our  good  and  their 
good  and  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
So,  God  was  guiding  President  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  their  group,  when 
they  went  to  visit  our  great  neighbors,  as 
the  people  used  to  do  in  the  olden  days 
that  the  Bible  tells  you  about. 

Well,  we  must  follow  up  now  and  help 
develop  the  different  things  that  the  men 
of  Mexico  are  so  anxious  to  do,  and  the 
men  of  the  United  States  are  anxious  to 
do,  are  doing,  and  will  continue  to  do. 

So.  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  great  day  and  lots  of  good  wm  done, 
that  will  go  on  and  on  forever.  As  I 
have  said.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  have  the 


pictures  in  the  Concressionai.  Record. 
showing  wonderful  Mrs.  Kennedy  visit- 
ing the  different  places  of  interest,  and 
especially  the  children  in  Mexico;  and 
she  loved  them  and  they  loved  her.  The 
pictures  appear  in  all  of  our  papers  and 
you  would  think  you  were  coming  down 
the  streets  in  New  York,  in  Washington. 
in  Philadelphia.  Cleveland.  Mobile,  or 
New  Orleans,  where  they  are  greeting 
the  greatest  of  the  great,  and  just  giv- 
ing them  all  they  had.  There  is  one 
picture  that  I  would  like  for  everyone  to 
see,  where  they  were  showering  these 
two  great  Presidents — the  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States — with  all  sorts  of  things,  from  up 
in  the  big  buildings  down  to  the  little 
buildings — on  the  streets  and  on  the 
groimd,  in  the  car,  and  trying  to  get  to 
the  people — just  to  touch  them. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  spent  a  great  weekend,  and  It 
will  always  be  remembered  and  never 
forgotten,  and  I  believe  a  lot  of  good  will 
come  from  the  trip  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  great  group  that  ac- 
companied them,  along  with  President 
and  Mrs.  L6pez  Mateos  of  Mexico  and 
their  great  group.  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ovations  ever  given  man 
that  I  can  remember,  any  time,  any- 
where. 

So,  we  are  thankful,  so  very  thankful, 
for  these  two  men.  with  the  many  men 
and  women  that  helped  them,  not  only 
the  Cabinet  members  and  not  only  the 
men  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but 
the  great  Ambassadors  that  did  such  a 
grand  job.  It  was  good,  and  it  was 
great;  and.  of  course,  people  every- 
where— at  least,  the  right  thinking 
people,  are  happy,  very  happy,  that 
President  Kennedy  made  the  visit  to  our 
great  neighbors  in  Mexico.  Much  good 
will  come  from  this  visit.  We  will  have 
some  backsets  again,  but  we  will  over- 
come them,  because  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  were  really  and  truly 
made  to  work  together,  to  play  together, 
and  to  pray  together,  and  I  know,  lix. 
Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
going  to  do  right  now  from  now  on  out; 
and  I  do  not  believe  anyUiing  on  this 
earth  can  stop  this  great  friendship  that 
blossomed  anew  over  last  weekend. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  July  1, 
1962] 

KXNNEDT,      L6PKZ       tiTTOM.      "NxW       ERA"      OF 

PaiiNDSHip — Mexkx>'b  Land  and  Economic 

Retorms  Hailed 

(By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck) 

Mexico  Crrx,  June  30. — President  Kennedy 
and  Mexico's  President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mat^ 
completed  their  formal  talks  here  today  with 
a  declaration  that  their  2-day  meeting  marks 
"a  new  era  of  understanding  and  friendship" 
between  their  two  countries. 

Both  PresldenU  appeared  to  be  elated  over 
the  success  of  their  meetings  and  the  dem- 
onstrations of  friendship  accorded  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  wherever  they  went. 

Their  busy  schediUe  took  them  to  many 
parts  of  the  city.  Including  a  housing  proj- 
ect and  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  by  the 
American  community  here. 

At  Los  Plnos.  the  presidential  palace. 
President  Kennedy  hailed  Mexico's  land  and 
economic  reforms  as  a  model  text  the  hemi- 
sphere to  follow  In  carrying  out  tiie  Alliance 
for  Progress. 
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The  President  made  hl«  comment  after 
witnessing  the  signing  of  a  $30  million 
Alliance  for  Progress  loan  to  help  small 
farmers.  He  called  Mexico's  land  reform 
program  the  most  Impressive  In  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

The  loan  Is  proof  of  his  administration's 
determination  to  work  with  Mexico  in  a 
vast  development  effort  to  provide  more  Jobs 
for  its  workers,  a  better  life  for  Its  farmers, 
and  to  help  Mexico  rise  to  Its  inevitable  high  , 
rank  among  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  a 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Maria  Isabel  today 
for  President  and  Mrs.  L6pez  Mat^os.  Be- 
fore the  luncheon  began  the  Kennedys  es- 
corted their  guests  to  the  pressroom  In  the 
hotel. 

A  huge  sign  at  one  spot  said :  "The  workers 
of  Mexico  give  a  great  welcome  to  President 
Kennedy." 

The  President's  Jet  plane  arrived  at  11  a.m. 
local  time  (1  p.m.  e.d.t.)  after  a  flight  of  4 
hours  and  20  minutes  from  Washington. 

The  Mexican  President  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  welcomed  the  Kennedys  at  the 
airport  in  a  ceremony  that  Included  the 
playing  of  the  Mexican  and  American  an- 
thems, a  21 -gun  salute  and  speeches  of  greet- 
ing by  the  two  Presidents. 

In  his  airport  address  and  in  a  toast  fol- 
lowing a  luncheon  which  President  and  Mrs. 
Ii6pez  Mat^os  gave  for  their  guests,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy emphasized  the  importance  of  close 
and  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

At  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Kennedy  sought  to 
remove  Mexican  siispicions  of  American 
policy  when  he  said,  "We  do  not  seek  to 
change  or  direct  any  nation's  political  or 
economic  system,  but  we  do  seek  to  assist 
Latin  American  nations  to  make  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  and  thereby  to  change  the 
course  of  human  history. 

"If  we  pursue  this  course  with  the  unyield- 
ing determination  you  have  shown,"  the 
President  said,  "we  shall  sxirely  prevail  In 
the  end." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  three  common  aspira- 
tions guide  United  States  and  Mexican 
policies. 

"First,  we  are  determined  to  reinforce  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  principle  of  absolute  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
every  nation."  he  said. 

"Second,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  Ideal  of 
a  free  and  peaceful  hemisphere  of  free  and 
equal  nations. 

"Third,  we  are  devoted  to  increasing  social 
Justice  for  all." 

President  Kennedy  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperative  endeavors  in  this  nation 
which  Is  allergic  to  outside  influences  in  Its 
affairs  or  undue  Yankee  interference  in 
hemisphere  affairs. 

President  L6pez  Mat^oe  told  Mr.  Kennedy 
that  the  Mexican  people  would  give  him  "a 
generous  welcome"  and  that  the  two  leaders 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  disciisslng  their 
problems  despite  certain  differences. 

In  a  luncheon  speech  L6pez  Mat^os  called 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  program  In  which 
all  Latin  America  wished  to  participate.  It 
is  "not  simply  a  unilatersd  program  of  aid 
fr<Mn  the  United  States,"  he  said.  "Little  by 
little  inter-American  cooperation  has  been 
becoming  a  concrete  fact,  and  it  is  already 
possible  to  anticipate  that  our  system,  in 
spite  of  its  defects  and  errors,  and  thanks  to 
programs  like  the  Alliance  for  Progress  which 
are  restoring  to  our  system  its  c»-lginal  revo- 
lutionary concept,  will  find  its  true  path 
and  take  accelerated  steps  to  travel  along 
this  road." 

White  House  press  secretary,  Pierre  Salin- 
ger, and  Justo  Sierra,  special  assistant  to  the 
Mexican  President,  announced  that  the  two 
leaders   In  their   first  private  meeting  this 


afternoon  "engaged  in  broad  discussions  of 
the  political  problems  of  the  hemisphere." 
They  also  discussed  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  Importance  of  Improving  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  American 
nations,  Salinger  and  Sierra  said. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  July  1. 
19631 
TxxT  or  Kknnkdt  Talk  in  Mexico 
Blzxico    Crrr,    June    29. — Cludadanoe    de 
Mexico,  concludadanofl  de  las  Americas. 

It  is  with  both  pleasure  and  high  regard 
that  I  have  crossed  the  peaceful  border  which 
separates  our  two  nations.  For  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  Khare  more  than  a  common 
Ixjrder.  We  share  a  common  heritage  of 
revolution,  a  common  dedication  to  liberty, 
a  common  detennlnation  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  extend  Its  fruits  to 
all. 

While  geography  has  made  us  neighbors, 
tradition  has  made  us  friends.  Economics 
has  made  us  partners.  And  necessity  has 
made  us  allies — in  a  vast  Allanza  Para  el 
Progreso.  Those  whom  nature  hath  so 
Joined  together,  lot  no  man  put  asunder. 

Two  great  and  Independent  nations — 
united  by  hope  Instead  of  fear — are  bound 
to  have  matters  on  whlcli  we  must  consult 
together.  But  we  are  equally  bound  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner, 
to  agree  whenever  we  can  agree,  and  to  re- 
spect each  other's  views  whenever  we  dis- 
agree. 

As  cotenants  of  the  same  continent,  we 
cannot  meet  our  mutual  needs  in  disarray. 
But,  working  together,  we  can  face  the  fu- 
ture together  with  confidence,  for  there  Is 
much  to  be  done  In  the  future. 

As  President  Klat^oe  has  said,  the  Ideals 
of  the  Mexican  revolution  will  not  be  ful- 
filled "while  there  is  even  one  child  without 
a  school,  one  Illiterate  adult,  one  family 
without  its  own  home,  and  while  there  Is 
even  one  farm  or  city  worker  who  does  not 
receive  enough  salary  to  lead  a  decent  life." 
We,  In  the  United  States,  are  committed 
to  those  goals  in  my  own  country,  for  our 
own  people.  No  nation  can  seek  social  Jus- 
tice abroad  that  does  not  practice  It  at  home. 
But  now,  in  addition,  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  conunitted  to  help  fulfill  these 
goals  throughout  the  Americas — to  work  to- 
gether with  Mexico  and  all  other  nations  of 
the  Inter-American  system  to  create  a  society 
In  which  all  men  have  equal  access  to  land, 
to  Jobs,  and  to  education,  a  society  in  which 
no  man  is  exploited  for  the  enrichment  of 
a  few,  and  in  wliich  every  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

This  effort  is  not  a  one-way  street.  We 
In  the  United  States  have  much  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach.  There  are  commodities  we 
must  buy  as  well  as  sell.  There  are  national 
burdens  to  be  shared  as  well  as  individual 
burdens  to  be  lifted.  Where  barriers  stand 
between  \is,  thej-  must  be  shattered  on  both 
sides. 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  do  not  come  to  speak 
of  what  my  country  offers  yours,  but  of  what 
we  can  do  together.  Your  President  and  I, 
your  people  and  mine,  are  united  in  our 
Ideals  and  aspirations  for  this  hemisphere. 
Together  we  shall  work — together  we  can 
succeed.  Permit  me  now  to  remind  you  of 
a  few  of  those  common  aspirations. 

First,  we  are  determined  to  reinforce  the 
Inter-Anicrlcan  principle  of  absolute  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
every  nation.  That  principle  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  good-neighbor  policy — and  we 
remain  good  neighbors  today.  That  princi- 
ple is  the  foundation  of  our  Alliance — and 
we  shall  always  be  allies  for  progress. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  order  its  own  affairs,  to  formulate  its  own 
policies,  to  decide  upon  its  own  actions,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  obligations  of  international 
law  and  the  rights  of  other  nations.  And 
•till  nations  who  seek  forcibly  or  by  subver- 


sion to  Impoae  their  will  on  any  American 
country  will  find  the  free  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  I  am  sure,  united  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  Independence  of  all. 
Secondly,  we  are  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of 
a  peaceful  and  free  hemisphere  of  free  and 
equal  nations.  "Democracy,"  said  Benito 
Juarez,  "Is  the  destiny  of  humanity,  free- 
dom its  Indestructible  arms." 

This  was  the  destiny  of  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution— this  was  the  destiny  of  the  American 
Revolution — and  this  destiny  will  not  bs 
achieved  in  full  until  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  a  community  of  free  demo- 
cratic nations,  committed  to  the  Individual 
freedom  of  all  their  citizens. 

Third,  we  are  devoted  to  Increasing  social 
Justice  for  all.  National  Independence,  a 
fact  of  political  freedom,  means  little  to  ths 
man  who  Is  not  yet  independent  of  poverty 
and  Illiteracy  and  disease.  New  factories  and 
machinery  mean  little  to  the  family  without 
a  home,  to  the  student  without  a  meal,  to 
the  farmer  who  has  given  up  hope  of  ever 
owning  the  land  he  tills. 

If  you  and  I  and  our  two  great  nations 
believe  in  peaceful  revolution.  If  we  believe 
that  social  Justice  can  be  achieved  without 
the  sacrifice  of  frsedom  or  progress — Indsed 
that  economic  progress  Is  the  handmaiden 
of  political  freedom — then  we  have  ample 
opportunity  In  this  hemisphere  to  carry  out 
those  convictions. 

But  It  will  not  be  easy,  for  if  It  were  easy 
it  would  have  been  done  before.  Ending 
outmoded  systems  of  land  tenure,  reforming 
unjust  systenxs  of  taxation,  expanding  the 
opportunities  for  better  bousing  and  better 
health  and  better  e<lucatlon  where  no  op- 
portunities have  exUted  before — all  this  will 
not  be  easy. 

But  the  Mexican  Revolution  has  helped  to 
show  what  could  be  done — that  the  path  of 
freedom  Is  the  path  of  progress.  In  the  al- 
most 20  years  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  came 
to  Monterrey,  your  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  tripled,  your  per  capita  Income  has 
Increased  nearly  8  percent,  you  have  become 
virtually  self-sustaining  In  agriculture,  and 
you  have  maintained  the  most  consistent 
and  impressive  rate  of  growth  of  any  nation 
in  this  hemisphere. 

There  are.  I  realize,  only  statistics,  but 
behind  these  statistics  I  know,  hope  has  re- 
placed despair,  and  opportunity  has  replaced 
misery.  And  while,  hb  your  President  L6pez 
Mat^os  has  said,  your  revolution  Is  far  from 
completed  in  your  own  nation.  Just  as  ours  Is 
not  completed  In  our  own  country,  we  must 
now  work  together  to  bring  such  hope  and 
opportunity  to  all  the  Americas. 

There  will  be  delays.  There  will  be  set- 
backs. There  will  bo  frustrations.  We  can- 
not double  the  number  of  classrooms,  double 
the  rate  of  literacy,  reduce  by  three- fourths 
the  rate  of  Infant  mortality  and  increase  by 
60  percent  the  average  life  expectancy  In  a 
matter  of  months  or  even  years. 

Conamodlty  price  agreements  are  dllBcult 
to  work  out.  Power  and  transportation  sys- 
tems are  a  long  time  In  building.  And  basic 
internal  reforms  in  many  countries  are  cer- 
tain to  be  resisted. 

But  now  we  know  where  we  are  going,  and 
we  are  on  our  way — and  we  have  chosen  to 
do  it  on  the  democratic  road.  We  do  not 
seek  to  change  or  direct  any  nation's  politi- 
cal or  economic  system.  But  we  do  seek  to 
assist  the  Latin  American  nations  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America,  and  thereby  to  change 
the  course  of  human  history.  If  we  can 
pursue  this  course  with  the  unyielding  de- 
termination you  have  shown,  we  shall  siu'ely 
prevail  in  the  end. 

A  century  ago  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
Instructed  his  Secretary  of  State  to  tell  the 
people  of  Mexico  of  his  "respect  for  the 
heroism  of  her  people  and.  above  all,  their 
inextinguishable  love  of  civil  liberty." 
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Today.  100  years  later,  that  deep  respect 
remains  In  the  hearu  of  the  people  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  For  our  two 
nations  have  been  blesied  with  the  same 
blessings  of  liberty  In  the  past.  We  will 
dream  the  same  dreams  of  opportunity  In 
the  future.  And  our  two  continuing  revo- 
lutions have  now  been  Joined  as  one — one 
great  effort — on  one  greet  continent — In  one 
great  Allanza  Para  el  Progreso. 

Viva  Mexico. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  have  you  drink 
with  me  a  toast  to  the  very  good  health  and 
happy  life  of  the  people  of  Mexico  and  to 
the  well-being  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
and  his  wife. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star.  July  1, 
1901] 

UNrrxD  Statbb.  Mkxico  Waxn  Rzds  To  Stat 
Out  or  Ax  otic  as 

COMMUNIQT7S     KN08    TALKS     Or    LKADZSfl 

Mexico  Cttt,  June  30. — President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mattos  Is- 
sued a  warning  to  totalitarian  nations  today 
against  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

They  said  In  a  Joint  oommunlque  that 
their  nations  are  determined  "to  oppose  to- 
talitarian institutions  and  activities  which 
are  Incompatible  with  tka  democratic  princi- 
ples they  uphold." 

This  seemed  a  clear  warning  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Communist  world,  now  allied 
with  Fidel  Castro's  Cube,  to  beware  of  Inter- 
vention In  this  hemisphere. 

DZDICATION     TO     DEMOCKACT 

The  warning  came  In  a  passage  dedicating 
the  two  nations  to  demo<*Jii.tlc  Ideals. 

The  Presidents  said,  bs  their  talks  ended: 

"In  consonance  with  their  dedication  to 
these  Ideals,  and  acting  always  as  sovereign 
and  Independent  countries,  which  decide 
their  own  policies  and  heir  own  courses  of 
action,  they  propose  to  respect  and  maintain 
the  principles  of  nonintervention — whether 
this  Intervention  may  oome  from  a  conti- 
nental or  extracontlm  ntal  state^and  of 
self-determination  of  pe  )ples. 

"Therefore,  they  are  resolved  to  uphold 
these  principles  In  the  iatematlonal  organi- 
sations to  which  they  belong,  to  defend  and 
strengthen  the  democratic  institutions  which 
their  peoples,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sov- 
ereign rights,  have  consti-ucted,  and  to  oppose 
totalitarian  Institutions  and  activities  which 
are  Incompatible  with  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples they  uphold." 

TjicraBsooazs  ACSsncENT 

The  two  leaders'  agreement  that  a  new  era 
of  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  has  begun  was  underscored  by  the 
enormous  emotional  wtol:ome  given  President 
Kennedy  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  United  States  and  Mexican  Presidents 
also  announced  agreement  on  the  nature  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progresj  effort  to  cure  hemi- 
sphere economic  and  social  ills. 

"The  Alliance  for  Prcgress."  they  said,  "Is 
essentially  a  program  o'  mutual  cooperation 
in  which  greater  effort  snould  come  primarily 
from  the  nation  whicH  U  seeking  Its  devel- 
opment. 

"Mexico  and  the  Utlted  States  are  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  they  a-e  concerned,  to  con- 
tinue such  effort  untU  hunger,  poverty,  and 
social  Injustice  are  eliminated  from  the 
hemisphere." 

ALLIANCE    SHOWCASE 

That  was  the  theme  Mr.  Kennedy  stressed 
most  heavily  in  his  round  of  public  speeches 
In  this  capital.  Mexioo  is  a  Hkely  prospect 
to  become  a  showcase  fee  the  Alliance. 

Before  they  sat  down  to  talk,  the  two  Chief 
Executives  witnessed  tlie  signing  of  a  previ- 
ously announced  agreement  under  which 
the  United  States  will  lend  this  country  $20 
million  for  agricultural  Improvement  under 
the  Alllanee  for  Progress  program. 


Mr.  L6peE  Mat^os,  In  an  earlier  statement, 
expressed  pleasure  with  the  private  talks 
he  held  with  Mr.  ^ennedy. 

"I  am  very  much  satisfied  by  the  way  In 
which  the  conversations  have  taken  place 
and  also  because  of  the  high  sej^  of  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  of  Mexlcdf  Mr.  L6pes 
Mat^os  said.  "I  have  spoken  with  President 
Kennedy  about  some  historical  episodes  re- 
garding matters  of  external  policy,  borders, 
and  waters,  and  generally  on  everything  of 
Importance  for  the  two  countries." 

SALTT    WATEE  TALKS 

The  statement  indicated  the  two  Presi- 
denU  discussed  not  only  their  different  slants 
on  how  to  treat  Mr.  Castro,  but  also  such 
questions  as  the  salinity  of  Colorado  River 
waters.  Mexican  farmers  complain  that  the 
waters,  washing  over  new  lands  in  Arizona, 
have  become  so  salty  that  they  are  ruinous 
for  Mexico's  irrigated  lands  in  the  Mexi- 
can Valley. 

With  exuberant  cheers  still  ringing  In  his 
ears  from  the  1  >4  million  people  that  txuned 
out  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival  yesterday, 
Mr.  Kennedy  took  up  an  event-packed  sched- 
ule on  the  second  day  of  his  visit,  with  a 
ceremonial  wreath  laying  at  Mexico's  monu- 
ment to  independence. 

A  throng  of  about  1,000,  shouting  "Viva 
Kennedy,"  assembled  around  the  tall  marble 
shaft  topped  by  a  golden  angel  In  the  Paseo 
de  la  Reforma. 

HIT  AT   HOUSING  PROJECT 

From  there  he  stepped  into  a  bubble-top 
limousine  and  was  whisked  to  the  Indepen- 
dencla  Housing  Development  where  he  scored 
a  new  hit  with  thousands  of  Mexico  City's 
humble  working  class.  The  low-cost  devel- 
opment was  built  2  years  ago  by  the  Social 
Security  Institute  for  15.000  persons. 

A  100-member  mariachi  band  struck  up 
tunes,  and  a  whirlwind  of  multicolored  con- 
fetti and  balloons  cascaded  about  him  as  In 
yesterday's  triumphal  procession  which 
American  officials  said  was  the  greatest  ova- 
tion on  any  of  lir.  Kennedy's  visits  to  a 
Latin  American  or  European  capitals. 

The  President  toured  the  development, 
then  walked  for  a  block,  going  from  person  to 
person,  shaking  hands  with  men,  women  and 
children,  and  drawing  smiles  and  laughs 
from  the  crowd  of  several  thousand. 

He  was  like  a  man  running  for  office  and 
enjoying  himself. 

STRESSES    PROGRESS,   FREEDOM 

There,  as  In  three  previous  speeches  In  the 
capital,  he  stressed  the  theme  that  economic 
progress  goes  hand  in  hand  with  political 
freedom.  He  said  political  freedom  can  lack 
significance  to  men  and  women,  unless  it  also 
permits  them  "economic  participation  In  the 
life  of  the  country." 

The  crowd  cheered  as  he  wound  up  his 
talk  with  the  cry:  "Viva  Mexico.  Arriba 
(hooray)    Mexico." 

Women  in  the  crowds  frequently  exclaimed 
at  how  young  and  fit  the  President  seemed. 

His  talks  were  brief  and  off  the  cuff.  As 
he  mingled  with  the  people  he  made  good- 
natured  remarks  which  brought  cheers. 

At  one  point,  after  meeting  textile  worker 
Roberto  Shagun,  father  of  nine,  who  pays 
$28  a  month  for  a  three -beelroom  apartment, 
the  President  Joked  about  Mexico's  popula- 
tion explosion. 

To  a  group  of  young  girls  crushing  for- 
ward to  get  a  look  at  him,  the  President  said 
they  would  soon  increase  the  problem  by 
getting  married  and  having  families  of  8,  9, 
and  10  chlldi^n. 

That  drew  cheers  and  laughter. 

A    SERIOUS    PROBLEM 

The  population  explosion  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  of  Latin  American  economic 
and  social  problems.  Populations  expand  so 
fast  that  economic  growth  cant  keep  up. 

Leaving  the  hoxising  project,  the  Presi- 
dent was  driven  to  Los  Pinos,  official  resi- 


dence of  President  L6pez  Mat*os  for  the 
third  of  their  down-to-earth  conversations. 
The  $20  million  loan  agreement.  President 
Kennedy  said  In  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
traveling  White  House,  was  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  VS.  commitment  to  help  Mexico 
provide  more  Jobs,  a  better  life  for  Its  farmers 
and  "rise  to  its  inevitable  high  rank  among 
industrial  nations  of  the  world." 


THE  PEACE  CX)RPS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  now  applauding  the  successful 
operation  of  one  of  the  brave  new  ideas 
of  our  time.  The  Peace  Corps  has  seized 
upon  the  imagination  of  our  youth  and 
of  the  world.  In  imderprivileged  areas 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  people  are  re- 
sponding gratefully  and  enthusiastically 
to  the  contributions  being  made  toward  a 
better  life  for  millions. 

It  is  a  living  demonstration  of  the 
viability  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and 
its  unsurpassed  moral  and  spiritual 
values. 

Let  us  not,  however,  ignore  or  hide 
those  areas  in  our  own  country  in  des- 
perate need  of  assistance  to  win  through 
to  a  fuller  and  a  better  life. 

I  believe  we  are  living  in  an  era  in 
these  United  States  at  a  time  when 
great  luileashed  forces  are  awakening 
to  the  need  to  fully  implement  our  de- 
mocracy, wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of 
discrimination,  destroy  ignorance, 
banish  poverty,  conquer  disease  and 
move  forward  to  that  heritage  inherent 
In  our  system  of  government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  domestic  Peac«; 
Corps.  This  legislation  is  modeled  after 
the  foreign  one  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  cosponsor  emphasizing  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
addition  to  the  betterment  of  opportuni  • 
ties  for  all. 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  this 
Corps  will  evoke  the  zeal  and  the 
missionary  fire  always  existent  in  our 
people  and  which  has  so  enriched  the 
pages  of  our  history  as  a  Nation. 

Already,  in  my  home  district  the  pilot 
operation  of  Mobilization  for  Youth  is 
going  forword.  Many  of  the  problems 
we  will  encounter  will  serve  as  guide- 
posts  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  eager,  in  my  opinion,  to  join 
in  a  great  coordinated  program  to  eradi- 
cate forever  in  this  land  the  blight  of 
economic  and  social  deprivation,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  all  other  factors  that 
deny  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ouf 
democracy  to  a  single  citizen. 


PRAYERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  oriw 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMO]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned and  unhappy  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  prayers  in  public 
schools.  To  me,  it  indicates  a  doctri- 
naire approach  to  the  Constitution 
which  is  not  warranted,  nor,  I  believe,  is 
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it  In  fact  desired  by  the  ^eat  majority 
of  the  people.  The  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  brought  about  in  no  small 
part  by  an  avoidance  of  the  doctrinaire 
approach  to  the  solution  of  our  great 
social  problems.  Historically,  we  have 
followed  the  pragmatic,  commonsenae 
approach  which  heretofore  has  served 
our  varied  and  pluralistic  society  well. 
I  «ee  no  reason  to  alter  this  tradition. 

The  Court  seems  to  have  forgotten  this 
great  lesson  of  history  and  instead  ap- 
pears to  be  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion In  a  vacuum,  rather  than  with  due 
regard  for  certain  basic  realities; 
namely,  that  this  Is  a  Nation  whose  heri- 
tage, both  governmental  and  cultural.  U 
composed  of  institutions  based  upon  a 
fundamental  belief  In  God.  As  Justice 
Stewart  stated  Ui  his  brilliant  dissenting 
opinion  to  the  recent  SufMreme  Court 
decision: 

It  waa  all  summed  up  by  thJa  Court  Just 
10  years  ago  In  a  single  sentence:  "We  are 
a  religious  people  whose  InstttutlonB  preeup- 
po«e  a  Supreme  Being-  (Zormeh  v.  CUuaon. 
343  US.  306.  S13.) 

How  then  can  anyone  seriously  con- 
tend that  a  simple  prayer  in  a  pxibllc 
school  constitutes  an  establishment  of  a 
religion?  Does  it  not  rather  substantiate 
the  statement  ol  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Zorach  against  Clauson  case? 

Our  Founding  Fathers  well  understood 
the  18th-century  meaning  of  the  term 
"establishment  of  rellgJon."  The  term 
had  great  political  slgnlflcaiace  In  the 
history  of  that  period,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  did  not  In- 
tend to  prohibit  the  noncompulsory  say- 
jng  of  a  simple  nondenominatlonal 
prayer.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the 
first  amendment  was  intended  to  be  the 
rationale  for  the  compete  secularizing  of 
our  institutions  and  our  culture.  I  sub- 
mit that  our  Supreme  Court  Is  giving 
this  Amendment  a  completely  different 
meaning  than  was  Intended  when  It  was 
written  into  the  Constitution-  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Court's  doctrinaire  interpreta- 
tion will  lead  to  undcilrable  conclusions. 
I  believe  that  the  term  is  being  dis- 
torted— not  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  religion  but  rather  to  completely 
secxilarize  the  Institutions  of  our  great 
Nation  and  in  fact  to  create  a  new  re- 
ligion, the  religion  of  secularism. 

We  cannot,  nor  should  we.  argue  with 
the  prohibition  against  the  establishment 
of  a  religion.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  wrong  or  undesirable  to  recognize  our 
dependence  upon  God  and  to  share  and 
to  participate  In  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  our  Nation-  Our  Nation  was  founded 
on  this  religious  heritage,  zz  Justice 
Stewart  pointed  out  In  his  great  dissent- 
ing opinion.  One  needs  only  to  read  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  our  Con- 
stitution. One  needs  only  to  sing  the 
national  anthem  or  recfte  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.  In  Congress,  we  open  each 
session  by  a  prayer  by  the  Chaplain. 
Most  State  mottoes  and  public  buildings 
contain  references  to  God. 

An  these  Indicate  a  deep  and  abiding 
spiritual  heritage,  a  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  establish  a  nation  and  Its 
institutions  based  on  acknowledged  de- 


pendence up<m  a  Supreme  Being.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  desire  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  to  rec- 
ognize this  dependence  has  changed. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  It  should  be 
denied  because  a  small  minority  finds  It 
offenalve. 

Shall  we  proceed  to  remove  further 
evidences  of  our  spiritual  heritage  from 
our  Institutions?    Shall  we  change  the 
pledge  of  allegiance?    Shall  we  abolish 
any  reference  in  our  schools  to  Christ- 
mas or  ThanlMrflvlng  Day?     Shall   we 
deprive    our    servicemen    of    religious 
guidance  and  comfort  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Chaplain  Corps  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices?    I  certainly   hope   not.    I   would 
certainly  oppose  it.    And  yet.  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  logical  extension  ol  this  de- 
cision, since  these  institutions  are  clearly 
public  in  nature.     I  do  not  attack  the 
motives  of  the  Supreme  Court.    In  fact, 
I  th<"fe  it  Is  shameful  to  attribute  any 
motives  other  than  honor  to  the  actions 
of  the  Court.     I  think  that  the  Court 
always  acts  from  a  deep  sense  of  what  it 
believes  to  be  right  and  Just.    And  we 
must   abide   by   Its   decision.    But   the 
Court  is  human  and  can  err,  as  me  all 
do.    I  can   and  do  disagree   with  the 
Court's     interpretation     of     the     first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  its  re- 
cent case  dealing  with  praj-ers  in  public 
schools. 

The  Court  is  taking  us  Into  very  deep 
and  dangerous  waters.  I  am  especially 
concerned  with  the  effect  this  decision 
will  have  on  our  attempts  to  improve  ed- 
ucation In  this  country.  I^r  many  years 
now.  the  Pfrderal  Government  has  given 
gfrants  and  assistance  of  various  kinds 
to  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education — the  GI  bill,  funds 
made  available  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  NatiMial  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
public  funds  have  been  given  to  colleges 
for  science  buildings,  laboratories,  dor- 
mitories, graduate  fellowships,  imder- 
graduate  loans,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  predict  that  In  the  fu- 
ture more  Federal  grants  and  assistance 
will  be  forthcoming  to  our  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Heretofore,  no  one 
has  seriously  questioned  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  assistance.  I  believe. 
however,  that  the  constitutionality  of 
these  estabHshed  programs  Is  now  very 
much  in  doubt.  I  would  hope  the  day 
will  never  come  when  our  nonpublic  col- 
leges and  universities  wUI  be  denied  even 
the  help  and  assistance  they  now  re- 
ceive. Our  country  has  benefited  great- 
ly from  the  diversified  character  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  I  would  not 
want  to  see  American  higher  education 
reduced  to  one  great  secular  and  publicly 
owned  type  of  college  or  university. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education,  the  situation  la  even 
worse.  There  is  litUe  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  Federal  aid  to  private  schools  would 
be  declared  unconstltntlotial  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Can  we  afford  to  be 
doctrinaire  and  cokUy  obhvious  to  the 
plight  of  8  milUon  children  attendmg 
private  schools?  Can  we  say  to  them 
that  only  the  public  schools  shall  receive 
Federal  support?    Shall  we  say  this  now. 


especially  In  view  of  the  Increased  at- 
tempts to  completely  secularize  the  pub- 
lic schools?     I  think  not. 

The  parents  of  these  children  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  degree  of  considera- 
tion and  attention  as  are  the  parents  of 
tlKwe  who  would  see  our  schools  secxUar- 
lied.  These  parents  support  our  Insti- 
tutions and  our  Government,  They  now 
find  themselves  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  secular  schools  which  they 
find  increasingly  secularized.  Zn  aU 
fairness,  we  must  ti7  to  help  these  pri- 
vate Institutions  which  abhor  secularism 
with  the  same  degree  of  fervor  with 
which  many  supporters  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  appear  to  embrace  it. 
Practical  solutions  can  and  must  be 
found  which  will  enable  all  the  various 
groups  of  our  citizens  to  live  in  harmony 
and  accord,  but  only  if  we  tise  coaunaci- 


sense. 

The  recent  decision  would  seem  to  Im- 
ply further  that  Congress  Is  Umited  in 
its  consideration  of  educational  prob- 
lems to  secular  Institutions  only.  It 
means  we  must  ignore  the  great  and 
pressing  needs  of  miUlons  of  our  citizens 
who  want  assistance  for  a  private  and 
dcnomtnatlonal  t3rpe  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school. 

The  rights  of  the  agnostics  or  the 
atheists  must  be  protected,  but  so  should 
the  rights  of  the  great  majority  who 
favor  the  cultural  and  traditional  forms 
of  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Being 
as  It  Is  already  established  In  our  tra- 
ditions, our  InstltutlOTis,  and  our  history. 
While  we  must  risk  all  to  preserve  In- 
dividual freedom,  we  mu6t  not  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  institutions  and  faerltag* 
which  foeter  such  freedom. 

The  Constitution  says; 

Congresa  shall  make  no  lav  respecting 
an  establlslunent  of  religion. 

I  believe  It  Is  equany  correct  to  say 
that  neither  shall  the  Supreme  Court 
make  a  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion.  In  this  case.  I  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  forcing  a  religion 
upcm  all  Americans.  That  "religion"  is 
secularism. 

I  have  concerned  myself  with  this 
problem  for  many  years.  I  have  exam- 
ined my  conscience  and  mind  in  order  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  my  country.  I 
want  to  see  my  country  fk>urish  with  its 
pluralistic  institutions  and  beUefa  I  do 
not  want  to  see  It  forced  Into  the  strait- 
Jacket  of  conformity  and  sameness  which 
is  secularism. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  pre- 
pare and  subooit  legislation  which  will 
clearly  define  what  is  meant  by  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  state; 
which  will  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
any  rehgion  but  which  will  also  enable 
ns  to  help  an  of  our  people  In  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  educational,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  spiritual  goals:  which  win 
assure  us  freedom  of  religion  but  not 
freedom  from  religion;  which  will  take 
into  consideration  the  ImlsIc  foundationa 
of  our  institutions,  our  Government,  and 
our  heritage  as  Americans. 

TO  drift  on  the  dangerous  seas  of  sec- 
ularism, as  the  Supreme  Court  would 
seem  to  be  compelling  us  to  do,  consti- 
tutes a  real  and  present  danger  to  the 
America  we  all  love  so  well. 
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ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 
ACT 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rccoxo. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  on  July  2,  1802.  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act 
that  launched  the  revolutloiuiry  land- 
grant  system  of  hlgha*  education.  This 
year,  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
system  are  engaged  Ui  the  centennial 
celebration  of  that  act 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties exist  for  all  men  to  look  out  upon  a 
universe  better  understood,  more  kind. 
more  Just,  more  aburdant  than  it  was 
when  these  colleges  i*ntered  the  scene 
100  years  ago. 

American  land-grant  universities  are 
dedicated  to  the  needs  of  people.  They 
are  the  State  unlvenitles  whose  Job  Is 
to  grow  In  character.  In  excellence,  and 
In  service.  They  art  dedicated  to  the 
practical,  the  scientilc.  and  to  liberal 
education.  These  universities  are  gen- 
erally given  credit  for  the  democratiza- 
tion of  education  at  tJie  higher  levels. 

Two  outstanding  land-grant  universi- 
ties are  located  In  Oklahoma.  These  are 
Langston  University,  at  Langston.  and 
Oklahoma  State  University,  at  Still- 
wator. 

The  programs  of  these  present-day 
land-grant  unlversltl(>8  have  three  main 
parts: 

First,  campus  courses  for  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students:  second,  basic 
and  applied  research  programs  in  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  experiment  sta- 
tions maintained  by  the  college;  and 
third,  extension  work  conducted  in  agri- 
cultural and  home  economics,  and  off- 
campus  instruction  tlirough  correspond- 
ence courses,  night  classes,  conferences, 
and  institutes. 

Langston  University  has  achieved  out- 
standing recognition  in  many  fields  and 
continues  to  attract  outstanding  persons 
in  the  various  fields  Df  learning.  Added 
to  the  Langston  University  staff  this 
year  were  four  penwns  who  hold  the 
Ph.  D.  degree.  Faculty  members  of 
Langs toiT- University  are  called  upon  to 
serve  as  consultants  for  in-service  work- 
shops, for  career  conferences,  for  com- 
mimity  projects,  and  for  assistance  In 
the  program  for  tJie  accreditation  of 
high  schools  by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation. Many  otlier  services  are  ren- 
dered by  the  staff  at  Langston. 

Oklahoma  State  University  counts 
among  its  contributions  during  the  past 
10  years  the  initiating  of  the  national 
program  for  improvement  of  teaching 
high  school  mathematics  and  science, 
and  a  field  program  for  enrichment  of 
high  school  science  courses — first  In 
Oklahoma  and  later  in  adjoining  States. 
Oklahoma  State  University  pursues 
excellence  in  all  itfc  endeavors,  and  the 
administration  points  with  pride  to  a 
rising  grade-ix)int  average  and  .more 
students  entering  graduate  school  than 
ever  before. 


The  theme  of  the  centennial  commit- 
tee, "New  Occasions  Teach  New  Duties," 
can  be  no  better  expressed  than  by  the 
land-grant  colleges  of  Oklahoma  where 
education  Is  our  primary  aim,  experience 
la  our  example,  and  change  is  our  con- 
tinuing challenge. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  In 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
at  any  time  this  evening  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordmgly  (at  5  o'clock  and  47  min- 
utes p.m. ) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER   RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
7  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO    THURSDAY. 
JULY  5 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12154)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  3025.  An  act  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  Incorporating  the  Tex- 
as &  Pacific  Railway  Ck>.  in  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany: and 

S.J.Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  imtil 
Thursday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  f  oimd 
truly  enrolled. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  PROGRAM  TO  BE 
ANNOUNCED  THURSDAY 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  take  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  when  we  will  be  advised  of 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield,  the  program  will 
be  aruiounced  on  Thursday. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 
ON  PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Botkim]  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  revise 
aiKl  extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
so  shocked  the  Nation  as  that  of  June  25, 
1962,  in  the  case  of  Engel  agsunst  Vitale, 
on  the  subject  of  the  reading,  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  a 
simple  and  undenominational  prayer 
comcKJsed  and  authorized  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents.  In  this 
decision.  Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for 
himself  and  four  other  Justices,  re- 
versed the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  and  upheld  the 
contention  of  Steven  I.  Engel  and  the 
other  petitioners  that  the  use  of  this 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
was  a  violation  of  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  reads;  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion."  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  wrote  a  separate  concurring 
opinion,  which  is  of  corisiderable  sig- 
nificance in  the  consideration  of  this 
case.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  took  no 
part  in  the  decision,  smd  Mr.  Justice 
White  no  part  in  the  consideration  or 
decision.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissent- 
ing, gave  a  ma-sterly  analysis  of  the  re- 
ligious strands  that  are  inseparable  from 
the  fabric  of  our  Nation  and  its  Gov- 
ernment, bolstered  by  telling  quotations 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
to  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy.  After  list- 
ing instances  in  which  God  has  been 
recognized,  and  His  worship  enjoined, 
in  ofBcial  acts  by  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Justice  Stewart  quoted  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case 
of  Zorach  against  Clauson:  "We  are  a  re- 
ligious people  whose  institutions  presup- 
pose a  Supreme  Being." 

I  believe  that  futiure  generations  of 
American  schoolchildren  will  be  reciting, 
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ftBOBf  their  patrloUo  eloouUon  ptoees, 
this  hlatorle  dissent  with  its  rintlnt 
perorftUon: 

I  do  not  b«li*^  that  this  Court,  or  ft* 
OoncrtM.  or  ths  Prtsktont  has  by  tht  «oUons 
ftnd  pr«ct)c«*  X  h«T«  mMxUonMi  MUblUhcd 
»n  oOelal  rvUfftoa  ta  vHatetlea  of  th«  Om- 
•Ututtoa.  And  I  do  not  b«Uwr«  tbo  8tat«  of 
Ntw  York  hM  don*  to  in  UUs  qmo.  WbAt 
•Ach  hu  don*  hM  b««n  to  r«cocniM  »nd  to 
follow  th*  d**pty  tntrttnchcd  and  highly 
cherlahed  spiritual  tradition*  ot  our  Nation— 
tradlttona  whleh  coom  down  to  ua  from  those 
who  alixx)«t  900  y««n  ago  avowed  th«lr  "firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  proTi- 
-dence"  when  they  proclaUned  th*  freedom 
and  Independence  ot  this  brave  new  world. 

What  the  Court  in  Its  majority  opin- 
ion has  done  is  to  reiul  back  into  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  a 
meaning,  connected  indeed  by  a  tenuous 
thread  of  logic,  but  certainly  strange  to 
the  thought  and  experience  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  amendment,  and  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  States  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  written.    This  amendment,  if 
interpreted  in  1790  as  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  interpreting  it  today, 
would  have  inyaUdated  portions  of  the 
constitutions  of   almost  all  the  States^ 
Virginia  had  just  abolished,  in  1785.  its 
established  religion  by  the  bill  for  estab- 
lishing religious  f  reedcan,  an  act  of  whose 
authorship  Thomas  Jefferson  was  justly 
proud.    Laws  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions favoring  one  religion  over  others, 
or  applying  special  disabilities  or  restric- 
tions to  the  adherents  of  one  or  other 
P€u-ticular  faith,  were  in  force  in  all  the 
other  States  except  Rhode  Island,  until 
well  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  ey&a,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.     The  prohibition    against  the 
establishing  of  religion  by  the  Congress 
was  evkiently  intended,  at  the  time,  both 
to  guard   against  the   claims   of   rival 
churches  which  had  official  support  in 
different  States,  as  the  Congregational 
Church  in  three  New  England  States,  and 
the  Church  of  England  in  six  others,  and 
to  prevent  any  possible  fmstrating,  by 
Federal  action,  of  religiotis  liberties  at- 
tained In  any  particular  State.    And  this 
amendment  is  used  now  to  strike  down 
a  generalized,  nondenomlnational  prayer 
In  pidkUc  schools.    The  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,   I   am  sure. 
had  no  thought  of  any  such  development 
of  their  estaMishment  clause    The  pub- 
he   schools  themselves  lay   far   in   the 
future,  and  I  am  confident  that  these 
moral   and   patriotic  men  would   have 
loolced  with  horror  upon  the  thought  of 
denying  to  schoolchildren  the  right  to 
pray  together.     I  can  imagine  such  a 
man    placing    an    onphatic    forefinger 
upon  the  very  next  clause  in  the  first 
amendment,   and   asking  sternly.  "And 
what,  sir.  do  you  think  is  meant  by  this?** 
For  the  provision  in  the  first  amendment 
respecting  religion  contains  two  Inter- 
related clauses,  neither  complete  with- 
out the  other: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establtehment  of  religion,  or  prt^lMtlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

Voluntary  puUic  prayer  has  tradition- 
ally been  considered  an  essential  part  of 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  each  ol  the  States.  Cok>- 


nlea,  and  territories  that  have  ent«r«d 
into  the  Union  as  we  knofw  it  today.    Mr. 
JuUlM  BlMk.  and  ttoos*  for  whom  b« 
speaks  apparently  oonsMer  that  their  6%- 
oiyoo  doca  nol  neeesaarlly  apply  to  ofll- 
cial  r600tnlU«n»  ot  rallf  ion  by  govern- 
ment  authority,  the  moat  eonspleuoui 
Instance  belsti  tba  raeular  appointment 
of  chaplains  In  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  in  the  Armed  Forces,    lit.  Justice 
Douglas  ruw;  through  an  Impressive  list 
of  such  involvements  of  the  Pt>deral  Oov- 
emment  in  religious  activities,  quoting 
from  Fellman's  "The  Limits  of  Free- 
dom."   His  contention  is  that  a  consist- 
ent observance  of  the  prohibition  in  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment would  do  away  with  the  financing 
of  religious  activity  of  any  sort,  by  gov- 
ernment  at   any   level.     This   includes 
even  indirect  financing  such  as  that  by 
tax  exemptions,  or  the  deductibility  from 
taxable  income  of  contributions  to  re- 
ligious institutions.     Of   these   and   all 
governmental   activity  in  the   religious 
sphere  Justice  Douglas  says  sweepingly : 
Our  system  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels 
la  presently  honeycombed  with  such  financ- 
ing.   Nevertheless,  I  think  It  la  an  unconsti- 
tutional undertaking  whatevw  form  It  takes. 

Justice  Douglas*  difference  from  the 
majority  with  which  he  concurs  seems 
to  be  on  this  point — that  he  perceives 
and  accepts  an  extension  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  to  every  i>ossible 
expenditure  of  pubUc  money  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose.  Justice  Stewart,  per- 
ceiving the  same  logical  necessity  of  an 
extension  of  the  decision  if  accepted, 
refuses  to  accept  the  decision  hims^. 

This  is  a  decision  based  upon  the  iron 
application  of  formal  logic  to  a  situation 
of  human  delicacy.  It  imposes  rigidity 
of  interpretation  where  flexibility  is  both 
traditional  and  necessary.  Like  the 
thought  control  pictured  in  Oeorge 
Orwell's  "1984,"  it  revises  the  past  to 
make  It  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the 
present  It  denies  the  religious  tradi- 
tion of  America,  and  countermands  our 
hope  for  the  future.  If.  as  Justices 
Douglas  and  Stewart  agree,  as  Justice 
Black  does  not  effectively  deny,  every 
trace  of  religion  is  to  be  eliminated  from 
American  public  life  and  public  educa- 
tion by  a  consistent  following  out  of  the 
principles  enunciated  in  this  decision. 
then  we  may  well  fear  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

I  place  my  hope,  however,  hi  the 
aroxised  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Congress.  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  win 
make  such  prohibition  of  prayer  forever 
impossible  in  the  United  States.  To  that 
end,  I  have  offered  House  Joint  Plesolu- 
tion  775,  in  the  present  Congress,  whose 
essential  provision  reads: 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution  ^all  prohibit 
the  offering  of  prayers  la  any  public  school 

or  other  place. 

I  urge  the  Honorable  Ejiaitdxi.  Cexxks, 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  this 
resolution  has  been  referred,  to  schedule 
an  early  s^ ies  of  hearings  on  this,  and 
other  resolutions  to  similar  effect.  It  is 
vitally  imiwrtant  to  all  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  that  the  doubtful  position 
in  which  the  Nation  has  been  placed  as  a 
consequence  of  this  decision  be  immedi- 


ately rcMlved.  and  that  It  be  made  ptetn, ' 
both  to  our  own  people  and  to  all  the 

world,  that  our  freedom  of  religion  meant 
freedom  to  believe,  to  worship,  and  to 
praj.  in  private  or  U\  public,  withoul 
either  ooerokm  or  government  Interfer- 
enoe.  I  hope  thai  the  raetni  Suprema 
Court  decision  means  nothing  In  contra- 
diction to  this  position:  but  X  am  sur« 
the  ambiguities  of  the  decision,  and  Its 
doubtful  consequences,  call  for  an  im- 
mediate and  forthright  statement  of  our 
freedom  to  pray. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  eonsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ardtos).  for  today,  July  2,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  WHTTKHn  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoKHxa) .  from  June  30  through  July 
2,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoosivELT.  for  Tuesday.  July  S, 
to  Monday.  July  8.  on  account  of  home 
district  business. 

Mr.  Jomr  W.  Daw.  for  Monday,  July 
2,  1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  ^;>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoYKnf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burks  of  Kentucky),  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HncPHiLL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BxTitKX  of  Kentucky) ,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PAKBSTcnr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BrntKx  of  Kentucky),  for  15  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Oiahco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BmtKs  of  Kentudqr).  for  10  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  tmanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cowckmstowa^ 
RacoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  gran  ted  to: 

Mr.  IiAira  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Oavhv  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  LorosAT. 

Mr.  Algkx. 

Mr.  WosoN  of  Indiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shost)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pino  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  NsLSKH. 

Mr.  Felly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Aunrr)  and  to  Inchide  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  GasnT. 

Mr.  BAn.rr. 

Mr.  BtooKs  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Daooakio. 

Mr.  BoYKW. 
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li£f   Caxst  to  extend  the  remarks  he  Uon  ttudy  made  under  the  provUlons  of 

mAda  in  the  Rouse  today  and  include  aMttont   I0l(b)(i)    and   ioi(o)(i)    at  the 

StSnSuToutSkndtSks:  Tartir  caMrttloation  Act  of  i»«h.  to  the  Oom- 

exumncous  nabtw  auu  wimot,  mittee  oa  Waya  and  Means. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  tiom  the  Oommltlee 
on  HouM  AdmlnlstriUon.  reported  thai 
that  committee  had  etamlned  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  or  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  8peak^r: 

H.R.  8018.  An  act  to  chwoge  the  name  of 
the  BydrogreptUc  Odce  to  XJA.  Naval 
Oceaaographic  OAce; 

Hit.  8982  An  act  autborlzing  th*  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  to  conavuct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  acroai  the  ZUo  Qrande  at 
or  near  Heath  Croaelniu  Tex.; 

H.R.  0883.  An  act  t)  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  oon- 
atruct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
aeroes  the  Rio  Qrande  near  Loa  Indloe.  Tex., 
and  to  authorize  the  3tarr-Camargo  Bridge 
Co.  to  construct,  malataln,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  acroaa  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rio 
Grande  City.  Tex.: 

HJl.  11231.  An  act  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Career  Cotnpenwtlon  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended  (37  UB.C.  M2).  to  Increase  the 
baste  allowance  for  qiiarters  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  servlcej,  and  for  other  pur- 


RBPORTS  OP  COMMITTIBB  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  a  of  rule  Xni.  reporta 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foltowi: 

Mr.  OBOROK  P.  MILLBR:  Oommttte*  on 
Sclenoe  and  AstronauUoa.  R«port  on  Cen- 
taur launch  Tehlcle  development  program 
(Rept.  No.  1»50).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8Ut«  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire.  HJl.  575.  A  bill 
to  authorize  ttut  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
upper  division  of  the  Baker  PWleral  reclama- 
tion project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposee; 
with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1060).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


HJl.  13081.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1061.  and  tor  other  p\upoeee; 
and 

Hit.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  proTlatona  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1048.  as 
amended. 


SENATE  ENROLLJ3D  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aimounced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  tills,  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles:     II 

8.  lOee.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uon  Act  of  IB&S.  aa  amended,  to  provide  for 
supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  axMl 

8.900.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  autliorlz*  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  reeerre  acreage  under  certain 
condlUons. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p jn.) .  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Thursday.  July  5, 1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive cocununlcatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrcdler  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  certain  aspecta  of  the 
operaUons  of  unllailted  sales  agMiclas  under 
the  1959  and  1960  cotton  purchase  programs 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC) , 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  opera- 
tions began  in  June  1050  and  extended 
through  April  SO,  1081;  to  the  Committee  on 
Uorernment  derations. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJB. 
Tariff  CommlaakMi.  tranamlttlng  the  second 
supplemental  report  on  the  tariff  classlflca- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pnWc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  13385.  A  hill  to  extend  the  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  Increase  the  rate  of  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  for  taxable  year  1064.  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  12386.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  336  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  war- 
time rates  of  disability  compensation  for  vet- 
erans  dlSibled   from   Injru-y   or  disease   In- 
curred or  aggravated  by  oversea  service;   to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HARSHA: 
HJl.  12387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purpoeee;    to  the 
Committee  on  Wa]rs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  12388.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  State  and 
local  Income  taxes  paid  by  an  Individual  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVXRS  of  South  Carolina : 
HJl.  12380.  A  bill  to  ma^  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tae  United  States  and  of  the 
XJ3.  courts  of  appeals  and  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of   the   district  courts   of   the  United 
States    in    actions   relating    to    the    public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJl.  13800.  A  blU  providing  for  the  oon- 
stmcUon  oi  a  highway,  and  appurtenances 
thereto,  traversing  the  Mississippi  Valley;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COOUET: 
H.R.  12801.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  protect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  ooets  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal   Government's  ezceaaive  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodlUea.  to  maintain  rea- 
sonahle   and    stable   prices   of   agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide    adequate    supplies    of    agrlcultxiral 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resouroes,  and  for  other 
pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcxilture. 
By  Mr.  COLLDOi: 
HJl.  13803.  A  bill  relating  to  the  refund 
to  the  States  of  any  unexpended  balance  of 
taxes    collected   under   the   Temporary   Ex- 


tended Unemployment  OoenpeasatloB  Aet  oC 
1061;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  KVEVJriT: 
R.R.  lasoa.  A  bUl  providing  for  oonitrue^ 
tlon  of  a  highway,  and  sppvrtenaaeM  there- 
to, travweing  the  Mtaslsslppl  TaUey;  to  the 
OoerunlttM  on  Publlo  Works. 
ByMr.KAMmA; 
BJt  IMM.  A  blU  %e  provMs  tkat  rederal 
txptadltures  shall  not  eaoeed  Inderal  revt- 
nuet,  eseept  ta  time  of  war  or  grave  naUoaal 
emergency  declared  by  the  0(»gr«st:  to  th* 
Oommlttee  oa  Way*  and  Mean*. 
ByHr.KOWALSKI: 
HA.  IS808.  A  Mil  to  extend  the  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  Increase  the  rate  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax  for  taxable  year  1964.  and 
for  other    purpoees;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MO€tS: 
HJl.  12306.  A  bill  to  amoid  title  in  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  autborl»  granta 
for  family  cUnkx  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intersta*  ^  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  12397.  A  bill  to  provkle  for  Federal 
aasistance  on  a  combination  grant  and  loan 
basis  In  order  t<3  Improre  patient  care  in 
public  and  other  nonprofit  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  through  the  modernization 
or  replacement  of  those  InstltutloDS  which 
are  stnietiu-ally  or  functionally  obsolete,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Pcrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BU<JKIjBT  (by  request) : 
H H.  12308.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admta- 
Istrator  of  General  Services,   In  connection 
with   the  constrjctlon  and  maintenance  of 
a  Federal  office  building,  to  use  the  public 
space  under  and  over  10th  Street  SW..  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Commlttei!  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  B.YAS  of  New  York: 
HJi.  12390.  A    bill  to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Aet  so  aa  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  In  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities  for  migratory  farm 
labor;   to  the  Committee  on  Intestate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANS: 
H.R.  12400.  A  bill  to  restore  the  battleship 
U.S.S.  Massachusetts    (BB-59)    to  the  Naval 
Vessel  Register  and  to  provide  lor  Its  reten- 
tion as  a  vessel  cf  the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Ur.  MOORXEBAD  of  Ohio: 
HJl.  13401.  A  bUl  to  amend  ch^ter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
maternity  beneQts  for  ^wvises  of  persocia 
called  to  active  duty  on  or  after  August  1. 
1061.  after  the  termination  of  their  active 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<«n- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJ.  Res.  708.  Joint  resolirtlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  the  recoignltlon  of  God  and 
nonsectarlan  prayer  In  public  schools  or 
other  public  places  if  participation  therein 
Is  not  compulsory;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIVKRS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  790.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
the  offering  of  prayers  in  public  schools;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of     the 
Uixlted   States   permitting   the   offering    of 
prayers    and    the    reading    of    the   Bible    In 
public   schools   In   the   United   States,   and 
relating  to  the  right  of  a  8Ute  to  oiaet 
legislation  on  the  baals  of  Its  own  pubUe 
policy  on  questions  of  deoeney  axtd  morality; 
to  the  Oonunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJ.  Bea.  801.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
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United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan  prayer 
In  public  BChools  or  other  public  places  IX 
participation  therein  Is  not  compulsory;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 

H  J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  if  participation  therein  Is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.J.  Res.  803.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  places  if 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
prayers  or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall 
be  permitted  In  public  schools  and  other 
public  places;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 

H  J.  Res.  805.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
week  which  Includes  July  4  as  "National 
Highway  Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ui.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  501.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  recent  manifestations  of  anti-Semi- 
tism In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  calling  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  human  rights; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  502.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 


spect to  affirmative  action  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination against  and  persecution  of  racial 
minority  groups  in  any  nation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  719.  Resolution  expressing  the  senae 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  growing  antl-SemltIsm  In  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPELAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  action  on 
the  discharge  petition  for  HJl.  3746.  now  on 
the  Speaker's  desk,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  12402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ConcetU 
Maria.  Rosetta.  and  Tomaslno  Manglaraclna; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN : 
HJl.  12403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
dustrial Tractor  Parts  Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  12404.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jan 
Owslak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  12405.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of    Wal 
Ban  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  1240e.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oino 
Fanelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Franclszka  Andres  Beregsasl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  O'NEILL: 

Hit.  12408.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Nlvart  Gumusyan  Chatalbacb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJl.  12409.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  PhUllpas 
C.  Konstantelos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROOSEVELT: 

HJl.  12410.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giuseppe  Luraschl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RYAN  of  New  York : 

H.R  12411.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jean 
Croltorou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  12412.  A  bill  fot  the  relief  of  LuUa 
Marotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12413.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pola 
ScheldenOsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

378.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Antanas  Skudzlnskas.  secretary,  Lithuanian 
Community  of  Boston.  Dorchester.  Mass., 
relative  to  requesting  that  the  Uj8.  Govern- 
ment take  all  possible  steps  in  forcing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pull  out  of  Lithuania  her 
armed  power,  her  Communist  agents,  and 
civil  administrators,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Legalized  Gambling  in  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  about  the  gambling  operations 
in  England.  While  the  Government  of 
England  does  not  conduct  a  national 
lottery  as  such,  it  does  have  many  other 
forms  of  legalized  gambling  and  a  pre- 
mium bond  lottery. 

Last  year,  almost  $2  billion  was  spent 
on  gambling.  All  this  money  was  wag- 
ered quite  legally  on  horse  racing,  on 
the  dogs,  on  football  pools,  and  on  fixed 
odds.  The  Government  collected  over 
$114   million   in   betting   taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  this  type 
of  legalized  gambling,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, has  sold  over  $1  billion  in  pre- 
mium lottery  bonds  in  6  years. 

We,  in  America,  can  profit  from  the 
British  example  if  we  too  are  successful 
in  overcoming  the  pious  protestations  of 
intolersmt  hypocrites.  A  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States  could  turn 
the  American  gambling  urge  into  a  na- 
tional asset.  Once  instituted,  a  national 
lottery  would  quickly  bring  such  benefits 
and  gain  such  popularity  so  as  to  silence 


its  bluenose  critics.  A  national  lottery 
in  the  United  States  could  easily  and 
painlessly  pump  into  our  Treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  new  additional  reve- 
nue which  could  be  used  for  tax  cuts 
and  reduction  of  our  national  debt. 


Frostibnrg,  Md.,  Setqnicentennial 
Historical    , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MAKTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  that  a  commemoration  of  an  event 
of  local  historical  significance  can  be 
identified  to  a  substantial  degree  with 
national  history.  The  Sesquicentennial 
of  Prostburg,  Md..  is,  however,  such  an 
occasion. 

Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  guests  at  the  sesquicenten- 
nial celebration  of  Prostburg,  which  is 
notable  for  many  reasons.  We  can  per- 
sonally recommend  it  for  its  historical 
interest  and  for  the  warm  welcome  of 
the  people  of  Prostburg. 

In  the  year  1812  when  Prostburg  was 
founded,  this  Republic  was  young  indeed. 
It  was  only  the  36th  year  of  independ- 


ence and  the  23d  year  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Thirteen  Original  SUtes,  only 
Vermont.  1791;  Kentucky.  1792;  Ten- 
nessee, 1796;  Ohio.  1803.  and  Louisi- 
ana. 1812.  had  been  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  remaining  32  States  have 
all  come  into  existence  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half  in  which  the  people 
of  Prostburg  have  been  rendering  un- 
usual service  to  the  Nation. 

Geographically.  Prostburg  Is  situated 
on  a  mountain  slope  in  an  area  of  scenic 
beauty.  Strategically,  it  bestrides  U.S. 
Route  40  as  it  rises  after  nassing  through 
the  Narrows  west  of  Cumberland.  Md. 
Prom  the  earliest  times  this  has  been  a 
major  road  to  the  West.  In  the  Seven 
Years  War  Gen.  Edward  Braddock  led 
his  ill-fated  troops  over  this  route  to- 
ward Port  Duquesne  and  to  death  in  am- 
bush. George  Washington  passed  and 
repassed  by  this  way. 

Historic  as  these  events  may  have 
been,  the  real  drama  of  the  national  trail 
must  have  been  seen  in  the  early  days  of 
FYostburg  when  it  saw  a  steady  stream 
of  traffic  moving  westward.  Thus  Prost- 
burg witnessed  the  very  hfeblood  of 
America  pulsing  into  the  new  States  yet 
to  be  founded. 

The  mayor  of  Prostburg.  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  James  and  his  council  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  constructive 
service  they  are  rendering  to  the  munici- 
pality as  it  enters  the  second  half  of  its 
second   century.     The   sesquicentennial 
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committee,  undor  its  honorary  chair- 
nian.  the  Honorable  J.  OuDrir  Bball,  a 
former  Member  of  this  House  and  now 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body,  and  J.  Glenn  Bean.  Jr.,  general 
chairman.  Is  to  be  thanked  for  the  valu- 
able and  Interesting  commemoration  It 
has  arranged.  This  la  an  example  of 
local  history  with  an  impact  upon  us  alL 
I  hope  that  many  Americans  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sesquicentennial  of  Prostburg, 
Md..  during  the  period  of  June  29  to 
July  7. 1962. 


rely  on  us  for  protection;  they  have  ren- 
dered outstanding  servioe  in  our  Armed 
Forces  when  called  upon  to  help  us. 
We  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  contrl- 
botloDs  they  have  made  in  devdoping 
their  land  into  the  exemplary  country  it 
is  today. 

Texas  A.  &  M.  CoBege  Record  Marks 
Centeuiial  of  Land-Grant  College  Act 


Tenth  Annirersary  of  Comnonweahk  of 
Pnerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  2. 1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  wKw  rxMx. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK3 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  fel- 
low citizens.  Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  island 
and  In  the  United  States,  are  celebrating 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth.  I  extend  to 
them  my  hearty  congratulations  and  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commending  them 
upon  their  great  accomplishments. 

We  respect  and  admire  the  Puerto 
Rlcans  who  are  demonstrating  on  their 
small  Island  the  best  example  In  the 
Americas  of  how  to  develop  an  underde- 
veloped community  in  an  atmosphere  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  last  14  years  the  people  of  the 
Island  have  t)ecome  aelf-goveming.  A 
short  time  ago,  there  was  almost  no  in- 
dustry; now  as  a  result  of  a  remarkable 
program  of  industrial  development,  more 
than  100,000  Jobs  have  been  created. 
Puerto  Rico  is  producing  electric  energy 
at  a  per  capita  rate  higher  than  any 
country  In  Latin  America.  A  generation 
ago,  the  island  was  poor  and  the  people 
suffered  from  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Now  the  literacy  rate  is  87  per- 
cent and  every  third  Puerto  Rican  at- 
tends some  form  of  school.  It  has  made 
phenomenal  strides  in  the  areas  of  new 
housing,  hospitals,  vocational  education, 
transportation,  and  roads. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  people  by  their  In- 
dustry, their  pride  in  their  Island,  their 
aim  for  Improved  social  and  economic 
conditions,  have  more  than  doubled 
their  per  capita  Income  since  1950. 
Puerto  Rlco.  a  land  of  beauty,  warm 
beaches,  and  cool  mountains  is  now  at- 
tracting half  a  million  tourists  annually, 
adding  millions  to  the  income  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Investment  of  U.S.  tax 
dollars  on  the  island,  and  ex^nptlon 
from  payment  of  Federal  taxes,  helped 
Puerto  Rico  to  achieve  Its  present  pros- 
perity and  growth,  but  the  greatest 
credit  must  go  to  the  people.  Under  the 
splendid  leadership  of  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz- 
Marin  they  have  accomplished  mir- 
acles. One  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments is  the  better  understanding 
which  exists  between  the  mainland  and 
Puerto  Rico.   The  dtizens  of  Puerto  Rioo 


Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
July  2.  1962.  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  one  of  the  United  States  greatest 
single  contributions  to  liberal,  scientific, 
and  practical  higher  education — the 
Land-Grant  Act  of  1862. 

Just  a  century  ago.  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  bill  allotting  nearly  12  million 
acres  of  Federal  land  to  the  States  to 
establish  colleges  and  universities 
"where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies  and  Including  military 
tactics,  to  teach  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agrlciilture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts." 

Prom  this  act  sprang  the  68  land- 
grant  Institutions  across  the  cotmtry — 
colleges  and  universities  that  enroll  some 
20  percent  of  the  Nation's  undergrad- 
uate students  and  grant  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  doctoral  degrees. 

The  contributions  of  these  institutions 
to  the  lives  of  our  pe<«)le.  our  Nation's 
industries  and  our  agriculture  have  been 
Immeasurable.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  our  great  land-grant  school,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  has  benefited  every  rural,  sub- 
urban, and  urban  family  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  through  extensive  educa- 
tion, research  and  extension  programs. 
It  has  also  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  welfare  and  de- 
fense. 

The  "father"  of  the  Land-Grant  Act 
was  Justin  S.  Morrill,  a  Vermont  store- 
keeper-farmer, who  served  as  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative and  later  as  Senator  from 
that  State.  He  was  a  blacksmith's  son, 
and  his  formal  education  ended  at  the 
age  of  15.  He  firmly  contended  that 
ability  and  desire,  not  money  or  birth, 
should  determine  who  went  to  college. 
Today  the  land-grant  colleges  uphold 
the  philosophy  projected  by  the  Morrill 
Act  by  keeping  their  tuitions  low — an 
open  door,  admitting  all  who  can  benefit 
from  the  educational  programs  that  are 
offered. 

The  principles  of  the  Morrill  Act  have 
been  extended  by  two  additional  laws, 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  providing  for 
joint  Federal-State  research  In  agricul- 
ture at  land-grant  Institutions,  and  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  which  brought 
into  being  the  extension  service  as  we 
know  It  today — a  venture  In  adult  edu- 
cation that  has  no  parallel  in  recorded 
history. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas — the  land- 
grant  college  of  Texas  and  oldest  State- 
supported  institution  of  higher  leuning 
In  Texas — dates  back  to  acceptaiM^e  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  the 
Texas  Legislature  on  November  1,  1866. 
The  college  was  created  by  legislative  act 
on  April  17,  1871.  That  same  year  the 
State  of  Texas  authorized  Uie  sale  of 
180,000  acres  of  land  scrip  at  the  rate  of 
87  cents  per  acre,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  invested  in  7  percent  gold  frontier 
bonds  la  the  amount  of  $174.000 — the 
original  endowment  of  the  college. 

On  Jxme  20,  1872,  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture accepted  a  proposal  to  locate  the 
new  college  at  College  Station  on  a 
2,416-acre  plot  of  land  donated  by  inter- 
ested citizens  of  Brazos  Cotmty.  After 
other  legislative  appropriations  and  con- 
struction, the  A.  ft  M.  College  of  Texas 
was  formally  opened  on  October  4,  1876. 
On  August  14  of  that  same  year  the  Leg- 
islature oi  Texas  passed  an  act  to  estab- 
lish the  present  Prairie  View  A.  &  M. 
College  for  Negroes  as  a  braiKh  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas. 

Prom  Its  modest  beginning  86  years 
ago,  the  A.  h  M.  College  of  Texas  has 
grown  to  a  student  body  of  nearly  8,000. 
Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  began  oper- 
ation March  11. 1878,  with  eight  students. 
It  now  has  nearly  3,000  students.  These 
two  land-grant  schools  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  Texas  and  the  Nation. 
The  pioneering  Texans  who  fotmded 
the  Agriciiltural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas  were  men  who  dreamed  "no 
small  dreams."  They  dreamed  of  a  col- 
lege which  would  provide  superior  In- 
struction to  Texas'  deserving  sons;  a 
college  which  would  push  back  the  frtm- 
tlers  of  learning  through  extensive  re- 
search; and  a  college  which  would,  after 
having  learned  new  things,  make  this 
learning  available  to  every  Texan.  Re- 
corded history  has  proved  these  dreams 
a  reality. 

We  Texans  know  of  the  high-quality 
resident  Instruction  given  to  Texas 
A.  &  M.  College  students,  and  perhaps 
we  are  equally  familiar  with  the  work  of 
local  coimty  agents  in  bringing  new  prac- 
tices and  techniques  to  our  attention. 
Likewise,  we  Texans  are  aware  of  the 
research  being  carried  on  at  the  college, 
though  we  sometimes  may  not  realize 
the  extensiveness  of  it,  nor  the  economic 
Implications  It  has  to  our  direct  benefit. 
To  list  here  each  great  accomplishment 
of  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas  would 
make  this  report  too  voluminous.  How- 
ever, a  few  examples  should  be  cited  in 
order  to  give  proper  credit  on  this  land- 
grant  centennial  observance  to  the  re- 
search accomplishments  of  this  great 
land-grant  college. 

For  example,  the  Texas  and  South- 
western cattle  industry  as  it  is  known 
today  might  very  well  be  nonexistent 
were  It  not  for  research  done  at  Texas 
A.  ft  M.  College  on  "Texas"— tick— fever. 
Dr.  Mark  Francis,  for  many  years  dean 
of  the  school  of  veterinary  medicine, 
through  painstaking  research  found  a 
method  of  eradicating  the  costly  disease. 
His  contribution  was  recognized  by  cat- 
tlemen everywhere  as  saving  mllHons  of 
dollars  each  year  for  the  industry. 
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Many  other  cases  could  be  cited  where 
not  only  Texas,  but  the  entire  world,  has 
profited  immensely  from  developments 
at  Texas  A.  b  M.  College  in  animal 
strains,  in  feeds,  and  in  the  control  or 
eradication  of  diseases  and  insects. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  a  strain 
of  hybrid  grain  sorghum  developed  at 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College  has  resulted  in  25 
to  40  percent  more  grain  per  acre  and 
returned  to  the  economy  of  Texas  more 
than  $80  for  each  dollar  spent  on  an- 
nual research.  As  the  years  follow,  this 
amoxmt  will  increase  appreciably. 

Practical  research  at  Texas  A.  ti  M. 
College  has  given  an  economic  boost  also 
to  the  petroleum  industry  by  showing 
how  the  injection  of  liqmd  petroleum  gas 
into  petroleum  reservoirs  will  appre- 
ciably increase  oil  recovery.  In  one  field 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  this  technique 
will  result  in  the  additional  recovery  of 
from  10  to  12  million  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  contribu- 
tions of  Texas  A.  tt  M.  College  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  have  been  great. 
More  than  50,000  young  men  have  been 
given  basic  military  training  at  the  col- 
lege since  the  ROTC  program  was 
inaugurated  in  1920. 

In  every  war  since  the  college  was 
founded,  Texas  A.  b  M.  College  men 
have  formed  a  valuable  reserve  of 
trained  soldiers  ready  and  able  to  up- 
hold our  American  traditions.  There 
were  Aggies  at  San  Juan  Hill.  Of  the 
79  Aggies  in  the  Spanish -American  War 
47  served  as  commissioned  ofiBcers,  giv- 
ing leadership  where  it  was  vitally 
needed. 

During  World  War  I,  Texas  A.  It  M. 
College  furnished  a  greater  proportion 
of  its  former  cadets  as  commissioned 
officers  than  any  other  State  college. 
Exemplifying  the  Aggie  spirit,  the  class 
of  1917  volunteered  en  masse  for  duty 
before  graduation.  Recognizing  the  pa- 
triotic motive,  the  college  awarded  them 
their  degrees  beneath  a  giant  oak  tree 
in  the  hills  near  San  Antonio.  Fifty- 
two  of  those  men  never  returned. 

By  December  7,  1941.  more  than  5.000 
Reserve  officers  trained  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College  were  on  active  duty.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  7,000  Reserve  officers  com- 
missioned at  the  college  who  served  in 
World  War  n.  an  equal  number  from 
the  campus  were  commissioned  through 
officers'  candidate  school.  Six  thousand 
more  served  as  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers. More  than  800  Texas  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege men  died  during  World  War  n. 

Six  Texas  A.  b  M.  College  graduates — 
two  of  whom  are  still  living — earned  our 
country's  highest  decoration,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

The  recognition  and  outstanding 
achievements  attained  by  the  graduates 
of  Texas  A.  b  M.  College,  in  civilian  life 
as  well  as  in  the  military  services,  are 
tangible  evidence  of  the  caliber  of  train- 
ing they  receive  in  educational  leader- 
ship. At  Texas  A.  b  M.  every  effort  is 
made  to  mold  character  and  develop  a 
sense  of  values,  moral  and  spiritual,  and 
to  foster  within  the  students  a  dedication 
to  God  and  country.  The  pattern  of 
training  at  Texas  A.  b  M.  College  is  based 
on  a  "whole  man"  concept,  designed  to 


develop  the  student  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally.  Government,  business,  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  education,  and  the 
professions  all  benefit  from  the  leader- 
ship qualities  developed  in  the  college's 
graduates. 

New  educational  developments  at 
Texas  A.  b  M.  have  moved  the  college 
into  the  nuclear  and  space  age  early. 
Studies  in  space  technology,  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
dedication  of  a  new  $1.2  million  nuclear 
science  center  are  among  significant  re- 
cent additions  to  the  college's  educa- 
tional program.  Texas  A.  b  M.  main- 
tains a  data  processing  center,  with  $4 
million  invested  in  high-speed  com- 
puters, that  is  second  to  none  at  any 
educational  institution  in  the  coimtry. 

Another  significant  new  program  is 
that  of  training  officers  for  the  sea.  The 
Texas  Legislature  just  this  year  estab- 
lished the  Texas  Maritime  Academy  at 
Galveston's  Port  Crockett,  with  the 
A.  b  M.  College  of  Texas  responsible  for 
its  administration  and  program  of  edu- 
cation. Engineering  and  deck  officers 
will  be  trained  for  America's  ocean-go- 
ing vessels. 

In  this  land-grant  centennial  year,  we 
in  Texas  are  proud  of  our  progressive 
land-grant  institution  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  our  State  and  to  our  country. 
The  first  hundred  years  since  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Act  have  witnessed  a  rev- 
olution in  American  education.  I  take 
pride  on  this  occasion  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Land-Grant  Act  has 
meant  to  Texas  through  the  A.  <t  M. 
College  of  Texas. 


of  the  outdated  tax  laws.  There  are 
many  industries,  both  large  and  small,  in 
Connecticut  whose  rate  of  expansion  de- 
pends greatly  upon  reinvestment  and  re- 
placement of  outmoded  equipment.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  industries,  which  are 
fundamental  to  American  industrial 
prowess,  will  recognize  the  opportunity 
which  lies  before  them,  and  continue  to 
expand  their  facilities  at  a  rate  which 
will  strengthen  their  position  in  the  world 
market. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  to  modenize 
our  industrial  plant  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world  market.  Obsolescence 
hinders  effective  competition,  and  no  in- 
dustry can  survive  in  the  present  world 
situation  if  it  falls  to  reinvest  at  rates 
equal  to  the  other  competing  nations. 
The  President  has  recognized  this  need, 
and  has  moved  toward  a  more  liberal  tax 
policy  to  enable  our  industries  to  expand 
in  order  to  meet  this  new  challenge. 

The  present  administration  has  taken 
a  big  step  forward,  and  now  it  is  up  to 
our  businessmen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  more  liberal  depreciation  allowances 
in  the  drive  to  utilize  their  full  produc- 
tive capacity. 


Tax  Depredatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   COKNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2, 1962 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
welcome  news  to  hear  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  overhauled  the  tax 
depreciation  schedule  by  giving  business- 
men greater  freedom  and  fiexibility  in 
determining  the  rate  their  equipment  is 
to  be  written  off  for  tax  purposes. 

This  action  by  the  Treasury  terminates 
the  years  of  study  by  the  Government 
and  private  industry  of  the  tax  structure 
of  the  United  States,  and  marks  the  first 
time  since  1942  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue's Bulletin  F  has  been  revised  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  complex  industrial 
world. 

The  depreciation  lives  that  will  be  used 
are  expected  to  be  21  percent  shorter, 
and  I  believe  that  this  reform  will  aid 
in  providing  enough  tax-free  dollars  to 
replace  and  rehabilitate  the  machinery 
and  equipment  used  in  the  various  In- 
dustries throughout  the  country. 

In  this  period  of  rapid  technological 
change  new  industries  as  well  as  many 
old  ones  have  found  .it  impossible  to 
achieve  maximimi  productivity  because 


A  BUI  To  ProTide  Wartime  Rates  of  Dis- 
ability Compensation  for  Veterans  Dis- 
abled Dvrinf  Peacetime  Service  Out- 
side the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  wartime  rates 
of  disability  compensation  for  veterans 
disabled  during  peacetime  service  out> 
side  the  United  States. 

The  current  Federal  law  concerning 
compensation  for  disabilities  incurred 
during  peacetime  service  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
many  American  servicemen  and  women 
serving  overseas. 

The  present  construction  of  section  336 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  limits 
disability  compensation  payments  for  in- 
juries sustained  in  peacetime  service,  to 
80  percent  of  the  wartime  rate.  That  is, 
at  least,  the  way  the  law  applies  to  most 
cases  of  disability  incurred  in  peacetime. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  arrangement 
out  of  keeping  with  the  American  con- 
cept of  the  cold  war,  and  therefore  un- 
fair to  a  large  number  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  women. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  only  service 
personnel  in  no  way  threatened  by  the 
potentially  explosive  nature  of  the  cold 
war,  are  those  on  duty  within  the  limits 
of  the  continental  United  States. 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  United  States 
possessions.  All  others — and  there  are, 
indeed,  many  others — are  scattered 
throughout  the  so-called  trouble  spots  of 
the  world.  As  of  this  moment,  most  of 
them   are    probably   not   In   danger   of 
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destruction;  but  that,  tor  all  we  know, 
and  for  all  they  know,  may  be  only  a 
temporary  state  of  affairs. 

For  this  reason,  then.  In  recognition  <rf 
the  important  part  played  by  our  serv- 
icemen and  women  overseas,  it  Is  hlgli 
time  that  we  move  to  amend  our  com- 
pensation laws,  to  the  benefit  of  all  vet- 
erans disabled  from  injury  or  disease  in- 
curred or  aggravated  by  service  overseas. 

With  this  object  in  mind,  I  have  in- 
troduced this  bill. 


Count  Your  Fre«doaM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  Ai,4imit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  und  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  great 
article  that  was  in  the  Sunday  Star,  a 
new  slant  on  being  an  American,  "Count 
Your  Freedoms." 

Well,  we  have  been  counting  our  bless- 
ings, but  here  this  great  man.  my  friend 
for  such  a  long,  long  time,  the  former 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolina,  but  now  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Luther  H.  Hodges,  has  written  an 
inspiring  message — and  it  is  a  Fourth  of 
July  message,  and  what  a  pity  it  is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  cannot  put  the  pictures 
in  here,  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
along  with  Luther  Hodges'  picture  on 
the  right,  and  along  with  the  beautiful 
display  of  fireworks  that  we  will  all  be 
seeing  in  Just  a  few  days  here  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Well,  this  story  speaks  for  itself.  I 
have  known  Luther  Hodges  a  long,  long 
time,  and  I  am  thankful  that  he  wrote 
this  story.  "Count  Your  Freedoms." 
Well,  there  is  no  way  to  count  our  bless- 
ings in  this  great  country,  and  I  think 
we  have  more  of  thrm  now.  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  Just  returned  from 
one  of  the  greatest  yigits  to  our  neigh- 
bors. Mexico  City.         | 

Well,  this  freedom  bf  choice  Is  great, 
and  it  is  a  new  kind  of  message  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  But  we  have  a  new  kind 
of  man  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Luther  Hodges.  WeU,  he  has  to  be  great. 
If  you  only  knew,  as  we  do,  his  wonder- 
ful wife,  and  they  say  a  man  cannot  do 
much  without  a  wcmderful  woman  to 
help  him.  Well,  our  President  had  his 
wife  with  him  on  this  trip  to  Mexico, 
and  he  had  this  message.  By  the  way, 
I  am  sending  this  article  down  to  my 
friends  in  Mexico  that  have  been  so 
wonderful  to  our  President.  I  am  also 
sending  Luther  Ho<iges'  message  along, 
a  new  kind  of  Foujth  of  July  message. 
Well,  the  old  one  ^as  good  enough,  but 
we  just  keep  lmpro\ing  and  it  keeps  get- 
ting bigger  and  t>etter  in  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Some  people  think  they  are  going  to 
give  us  a  backseat.  Well,  they  might, 
but  I  believe  God  Ls  looking  down  on  us 


here,  this  Christian  cotmtry  that  Is  try- 
ing to  do  a  great  Job.  WeU.  Luther 
Hodges  is  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this 
Nation,  and  while  we  may  not  agree  with 
him  on  everything,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
any  of  us  who  agree  with  anybody  on 
everything;  but  I  do  agree,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me,  that  he  is 
doing  a  great  job.  He  has  an  under- 
standing heart,  a  wonderful,  brilliant 
brain,  and  is  doing  his  best  for  his  coun- 
try, for  his  Nation,  and  all  mankind; 
and  I  am  thankful  that  we  have  a  man 
of  this  kind,  the  great  Luther  Hodges 
from  our  beloved  Southland,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  always  reminds  me  of  the  mar- 
velous men  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  if  they 
do  not  treat  him  just  right,  we  will  be 
taking  our  great  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  his  wonderful  wife  down  to  that 
great  Mobile  Bay  country.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  come  this  fall  ansrway,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will. 

But  this  is  a  message  that  I  am  so 
glad  that  so  many  people  will  be  able  to 
read  in  this  Concressiokal  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

OotrwT  YouB  Blessings 
(By  Luther  Hodges.  Secretary  of  Commerce) 
Wben  I  was  a  boy  In  North  CaroUna,  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  the  most  exciting  hoU- 
day  of  the  year.  The  whole  town  turned  out 
for  the  races  In  the  morning — sack  races, 
three-legged  races,  and  the  wild  race  to  cap- 
ture a  greased  pig.  Then  we  ate  picnic 
lunches,  bought  lemonade  at  the  refresh- 
ment stands,  and  settled  down  for  the 
speeches. 

Thundering  oratory  was  much  admired  In 
that  pre-World  War  I  Ume.  We  listened, 
entranced,  to  the  rolling  phrases  celebrating 
the  glortous  declaration  of  liberation  from 
tyranny  and  despotism  which  took  place  on 
July  4.  1778.  The  Inspiring  words  still  echoed 
In  our  minds  hours  later  when  brilliant  fire- 
works exploded  in  the  night  sky. 

The  years  passed  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
emphasis  gradually  shifted  from  the  inde- 
pendence as  a  Nation,  won  for  us  by  our 
forefathers,  to  the  precious  Individual  free- 
doms that  we  ourselves  must  guard  con- 
stantly against  stuck  and  erosion.  The 
four  freedoms  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear — 
became  the  focixs  of  our  celebration. 

ThU  year  I'd  like  to  bring  up  a  fifth  free- 
dom— a  freedom  we  enjoy  every  minute  of 
every  day  of  our  lives,  yet  one  we  rarely 
mention — freedom  of  choice. 

What  does  the  fifth  freedom  mei.n?  Sim- 
ply that  in  our  personal,  our  business,  and 
our  conununlty  lives,  we  Americans  have  a 
range  of  free  choices  unmatched  and  almost 
undreamed  of  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.     For  example: 

mxcDOM  or  choice — whkex  wx  livx 

Americans  are  free  to  live  wherever  they 
please.  One  family  moves  from  the  city  to 
a  suburb.  Another  goes  from  a  rented  i^>art- 
ment  to  a  house  of  its  own.  Still  another 
heads  West  or  North  to  a  different  State — 
In  pursuit  of  a  new  Job,  a  better  school, 
fresher  air,  or  merely  a  change  of  scene. 
People  in  many  countries  today  do  not  have 
this  freedom. 

VThen  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1959 
as  one  of  nine  State  Oovemors,  a  man  work- 
ing In  a  factory  told  me.  through  an  inter- 
preter, that  he  came  from  a  very  beautiful, 
distant  part  of  Russia  where  there  were 
many  vineyards. 

"Would  you  like  to  work  in  the  vine- 
yards?" I  asked. 

"Oh.  yes,"  his  face  lit  up. 

"Then  why  don't  you?"  I  Inquired. 


He  shook  his  head.  Later  someone  ex- 
plained to  me  that  In  order  to  buy  a  railroad 
ticket  to  that  distant  place,  the  man  would 
be  required  to  show  proof  that  he  had  a  Job 
there.  But  to  obtain  a  Job.  he  would  have 
to  be  there.  So  the  idee  was  hopeless,  be- 
cause he  had  no  choice  as  to  his  location  or 
his  Job. 

Last  fall  in  Berlin  I  noticed  a  dozen  West 
Berllncrs  standing  on  a  mound  near  the 
East-West  dividing  line  waving  their 
handkerchiefs — some  occasionally  wiping 
away  tears.  I  asked  a  woman  to  whom  she 
was  waving. 

"To  my  daughter  and  her  baby  and  my 
elderly  mother."  she  told  me. 

I  looked  and  saw  another  group  of  people 
500  feet  away  In  East  Berlin — Imprisoned 
behind  the  7-foot  wall  topped  by  barbed  wire 
and  broken  glass.  The  divided  members  of 
this  family  had  written  to  each  other  mak- 
ing a  date  to  wave  at  that  particular  time 
on  that  Sunday  morning. 

By  contrast,  oiir  freedom  to  move  about 
and  live  wherever  we  please  is  Illustrated  by 
a  delightful  letter  received  recently  at  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  census  field  office 
in  Kansas  City.  A  young  woman,  licensed 
to  teach  school  anywhere  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  asked  the  censxis  people  a  simple 
and  sensible  question  before  accepting  a  job 
offer:  "What  city  in  Nebraska  has  the  high- 
est proportion  of  unmarried  men  between 
30  and  40?" 

raxxDoic  or  choice — what  we  but 
The  abundance  of  goods  in  our  super- 
markets and  department  stores  is  so  over- 
whelming that  we  tend  not  to  be  aware  of 
It  until  we  travel  to  a  place  where  scarcity 
prevails.  In  many  parts  of  the  Communist 
world  there  is  outright  famine  today — no 
food  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Even  the  poor- 
est of  our  people,  choosing  an  ice  cream 
cone  for  a  child  from  numerous  flavors,  has 
difficulty  imagining  mass  starvation  striking 
a  country  like  a  Biblical  plague. 

In  East  Oermany,  where  the  shops  are 
nearly  empty,  a  woman  goes  from  queue  to 
queue  and  spends  half  a  day  assembUnf 
the  barest  necessities  for  the  next  34  hours. 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  everyone  I  saw  ap];>eared 
to  be  healthy  and  well  fed.  but  the  diet  is 
about  eo  percent  bread  and  10  percent  po- 
tatoes. Not  mvich  choice  there.  In  fact. 
nsurly  everything  of  a  luxury  nature  seemed 
to  be  pretty  much  out  of  reach  of  the  aver- 
age person. 

But  let  us  not  be  fat.  dumb,  and  happy 
about  our  good  fortune.  The  graveyard  of 
history  is  filled  with  the  bones  of  people 
who  became  too  complacent,  and  were  over- 
nm  by  the  lean  and  hungry  have-nots.  We 
must  help  other  nations,  some  of  whose  citi- 
zens exist  on  as  little  as  S60  each  year,  to  im- 
prove their  lot.  In  so  doing  we  will  also  help 
ourselves,  because  some  day  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  automobiles  and  television  sets 
from  us. 

rsxxDOM  or  choice — how  we  ktjm  a 

BUSIKESS 

The  Americans  who  make  and  sell  all  those 
automobUes.  desks,  radios,  and  bicycles  en- 
Joy  broad  freedoms  of  choice  which  we  call 
free  enterprise.  Of  course,  our  conunerclal 
society  is  complex  today  and  sometimes  red- 
tape  and  collisions  of  public  and  private 
interest  tend  to  confuse  us.  I  find  this 
true  in  government  work,  but  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  arc  always  there  and  the 
goals  are  worth  all  our  impatience  and  in- 
convenience. 

An  industrialist  can  make  up  his  mind 
at  lunch.  "I'll  buUd  a  front-wheel  drive  car 
that  goes  160  miles  an  hour."  A  storekeeper 
can  abruptly  decide.  "I'm  tKjred  with  chil- 
dren's clothes — I'd  rather  sell  hobby  kits." 
A  salesman  can  walk  out  of  his  job  at  an 
appliance  company  and  look  fw  work  In 
the  soft  drink  fleld.    All  three  can  set  about 
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tbeix  new  j;>roJficU  that  very  afterruxm,  wtth- 
oufc  tiM  iHghtnt  Uiou^t  oX  cluLraxxoM,  p«r- 
bUs.  or  athcgliattnna 

Tb«  ooe  p«non  who  ^tirciMS  an  ultimate 
T«to  ov«r  them  la  the  eooauaer.  He  Auat 
trcely  chaam  to  buy  what  they  oOer.  or  they'll 
aooQ  h&ve  no  factory,  uo  store,  no  job.  Kb- 
sentlally,  ours  la  a  consumer-controlled  econ- 
omy. 

When  I  traveled  In  Communist  countries, 
it  took  efort  of  wUl  to  grasp  the  Idea  that 
an  bustncaa.  trades,  and  Induatrlea  are  run 
and  owned  by  the  state.  A  worUngman 
cannot  casnany  change  Jobs.  Neither  can 
a  factory  operator  maXe  shirts  instead  of 
Alrts,  rephice  machinery,  or  open  new 
branches.  These  are  ofBdal,  not  indtridnal, 
cbotoes. 

VBXBBOK  om  cunira — tks  wat  ws  aavnxxaE 
Mm  tagaportant  free  choice  of  the  Amerlfcan 

^^■'"■■■iitaii  la  how  he  aelle  his  product.  Be 
eaa  pwt  a  atcn  in  hla  wtadow  and  hope  the 
neighbors  will  see  It.  Or  he  can  buy  sp*oe 
Uk  a  puhlicHtlon  or  Uaoe  on  the  air  and.  with 
tha  oniqu*  saiea  tool  caUed  adTertlatng,  try 
toaeU  toMUllona  at  p«or>U. 

Oi  eouza*  this  freedom  Is  acnieUmes 
ab<Mtd.  but  blanket  criticism  at  advertising 
reflccta  a  profound  Icnoranee  ol  Ita  easen- 
tlal  role  In  our  economy.  Without  adT«rtla- 
Ing  to  atlmulAte  a  conatanUy  eTpanrting  de- 
mand for  goods  and  aenicea.  we  wcnkln't  be 
Um  wealth  teat  N&tlon  that  haa  ever  existed 

Under  our  system,  pro&ts  make  poawlhte  the 
Investments  that  create  Jobs  and  Increase 
prodncttOB.  Tb  keep  this  cycle  splnUtng  up- 
w«^  potential  deoiand  TtpomX  be  transformed 
taito  actual  sates.  Advertlolng  does  this  by 
Infonnln^  purchasers  of  the  choices  offered 
theoa. 

A  atai^  cxaaipls  will  show  ths  eei  »k,c 
icndercd  to  oar  wbote  economy  by  the  right 
kind  of  adrertlstng.  When  the  first  man- 
kind made  fabrica  came  out,  they  were  re- 
ierred  to  aa  "artificial  silk"  or  "synthctle. " 
Tta«  word  "synthetic"  was  Qm  e<ruiviUcnt  of 
"fake"  and  the  pMibllc  was  dteposad  to  think 
of  the  nsfw  saateriala  as  worthless. 

But  carefully  thought-out  advertising  In- 
lormed  buyers  of  the  special  merits  of  each 
frf  the  new  &bera.  The  goods  lived  up  to 
the  promises  made  for  them,  and  today  the 
production  of  "»»■""«****  fibers  haa  reached 
an  astonishing  2  biUlon  pounds  a  year. 

The  American  businessman  can  freely 
choose  to  sell  locally  or  to  faraway  markets. 
Since  the  Department  of  Conunerce  began 
its  current  drive  to  raise  our  level  of  ex- 
ports from  4  percent  of  our  gross  national 
products  (Belgtum-Luxembotirg  exports  over 
SI  percent),  many  smaller  businessmen  have 
been  amazed  to  leam  that  this  choice  Is,  as 
a  practical  matter,  open  to  them. 

One  Midwest  manufacturer  of  work  clothes 
asked  us  if  he  really  could  sell  his  garments 
abroad.  We  put  him  in  touch  with  agents 
In  the  united  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The 
salesman  he  sent  to  England  wrote  enough 
orders  to  swamp  ths  factory  and  saved  Ger- 
many for  a  later  trtp. 

The  10  American  exhibitors  at  our  London 
Trade  Center's  lamps  and  home-lighting 
ahow  this  March  wrote  $126,000  in  IniUal 
orders.  The  hit  of  the  ahow  was  the  three- 
way  light  bulb  and  switeii,  an  everyday  item 
for  us,  but  a  novelty  In  Britain.  American 
factories  are  now  rushing  three-way  units  for 
shipment  abroad. 

I  feel  that  far  too  few  of  our  businessmen 
are  taking  advantage  of  their  freedom  to  sell 
overseas.  A  recent  U.S.  trade  mission  to 
eight  new  West  African  republica  ran  Into 
many  German  and  French  salesmen,  wide 
awake  to  the  commercial  potential  of  these 
new  markets,  but  not  a  slngls  American. 
Yet  a  10-pereent  increase  in  our  exports 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  deficit  in  our 
international  accounts  and  create  new  jobs 
and  profits. 


raasDOM  or  CHOTf:'' — wkat  kino  or  town 

Pinally.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  shotass 
A  oooomanlty  can  make.  As  citizens  yoQ  are 
free  to  dedxle  what  kind  of  town  your*  wUl 
be — residential  or  industrial,  fast  growing  or 
slow  to  Changs,  a  place  where  people  ooeae 
to  study,  retire,  get  rich,  or  kick  xip  their 
heeU. 

And  wfa«a  things  go  wrong,  you  can  ctaooae 
remedies.  Certain  areas  today  are  sorely 
depressed  because  resources  have  been  de- 
pleted, industries  have  moved  away.»or  lead- 
ers of  the  community  have  grown  careless 
and  tndMfereirt.  Whs»  this  happens,  people 
can  simply  bemoan  their  fate  and  aeccpt  re- 
lief, or  they  can  leanre  and  start  sora«where 
das.  Or  they  can  act  In  costcert  to  Improve 
their  condl  tlon 

I  think  particularly  of  a  Maryland  city 
with  a  real  "-can  do"  spirit.  In  IMO.  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  Eastern  Shore,  was  In  a  de- 
cline after  the  closing  of  a  ma)or  food  plant 
than  19  percent  of  the  tabor  force  was 
Stores  wer«  fmlUng.  The  proapscts 
badsrd  bl— k  whan  four  young  bwslnsss- 
men  formed  an  industrial  coaunlttee  and 
by  ringing  doorbells  collected  $15,000.  partly 
In  $1  and  IS  bills. 

With  this  money,  hard  work  and  enthusi- 
asm, they  "soM  Cambridge"  to  a  manuf  actur- 
Ing  company,  two  boat  companies  and  a  pub- 
lishing house.  Later,  a  new  ss«age  system 
was  needed  to  serve  expanding  industry. 
The  new  area  redevelopment  program  of  the 
Department  of  Conamerce  assisted  the  city 
with  a  $6R.0OO  loan  and  a  $304,000  grant,  and 
875  more  new  Jobs  came  into  being  The 
people  of  Cambridge  are  taxpayers  again  in- 
stead of  tax  ueers — because  they  chose  to 
do  something  about  tbete  problems.  They 
tbdr  cboie*. 


niExoou  or  choice — let's  kzst  it 

I  fst  Impatient  with  paopks  wtio  say  we 
Amertcans  have  lost  our  frssdoass,  lost  our 
momentum,  lost  our  way.  We  have  not. 
Sometimes  I  wisfti  for  a  little  of  that  rouatag 
rouxth  of  Jnly  oratory  of  say  boyhood  so  ve 
eould  feel  again  the  heady  excltsneat  aad 
tkrobtaing  sense  of  our  destiny. 

I  think  we  need  to  remind  ouissivss  that 
we  are  not  forced  to  go  where  w«  are  sent, 
do  what  we  are  told,  or  eat  what  we  are 
given — because  186  years  ago.  wc  declared  for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

And  aa  we  exercise  our  freedom  of 
In  scores  of  ways,  we  can,  by  the  ui 
ness  and  the  faraightedness  of  our  eholni. 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  freedoms  we 
cherish  and  their  extension  to  others. 


Coast  Yon-  Frecdonu 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHTTSTTTS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  LANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoiw,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Lu- 
ther H.  Hodses.  entitled.  "Count  Your 
Freedoms."  which  appeared  in  Thia  Week 
magazine.  July  1, 1962: 

COUTfT  TOTT«  FtZXDOMS 

(By  Luther  H.  Hodges,  UJ3.  Secretary  of 

Conuueroe) 
When  I  was  a  boy  In  North  Carolina,  the 
Povirth  of  July  was  the  most  exciting  holi- 
day of  the  year.  The  whole  town  turned  out 
for  the  races  In  the  morning — seek  races, 
three-legged  races,  and  the  wild  race  to  cap- 


ture   a   grsaaed   pig.    Than   «s   ate   picnic 

lunches,  bought  lemonade  at  the  reffeshment 
stands  and  settled  down  for  the  speeches. 

Thundering  oratory  wse  much  admired  In 
that  pra- World  War  I  time.  We  Ustensd,  en- 
tranced, the  roUii^  phrases  eslebratlng  tke 
gUsious  declaratkm  of  liberation  froaa  ^- 
aaay  and  rlsurrrtlnm  which  took  piaos  on 
July  4.  ITIC  Ths  In^lring  words  still 
echoed  in  our  minds  hours  later  when  hrll- 
llant  fireworks  exploded  In  the  night  sky. 

Ttte  years  passed  and  the  ^jurth  of  Jnly 
■iii|ifiasti  gradually  shifted  from  the  Inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  voa  for  us  by  oor 
forefathers,  to  the  previous  individual  free- 
doms that  «•  owrsalsss  moat  guard  con- 
stantly against  attack  and  erosion.  The  four 
freedoms  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt — freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear — became  the 
focus  of  oar  usiafci  allmi. 

This  year  Id  like  to  bring  up  a  fifth  free- 
dom— a  freedom  we  enjoy  every  minute  of 
every  daqr  oi  our  llsss,  yst  one  wa  rarely 
mention — freedom  of  choice. 

What  does  this  fifth  fteedom  mean?  Sim- 
ply that  ta  ear  psrsooal,  oar  boiibnss,  and 
our  commonity  livaa.  ws  AasKtcans  have  a 
range  of  free  choices  vmmatched  and  almost 
uadreamed  of  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
workl.     Vot  example: 

Aaserlcans  are  free  tr>  Bve  wherever  ttwy 
plsaae.  One  family  muvss  fron  the  city  to  a 
suburb.  Another  goes  front  a  rented  apart- 
■MBt  to  a  Ikooaa  at  Its  own.  StUi  another 
taaada  west  at  north  to  a  diOersnt  Stat* — In 
pursuit  of  s  new  job,  a  better  school,  f :  eshsr 
air.  or  merely  a  change  of  scena.  Psopia 
tn  many  countries  today  do  Dot  have  tills 
freedom. 

When  I  visited  the  Soviet  XTtilon  hi  19Si  as 
one  of  nine  Stat«  Oovemcirs.  a  man  w<'>rttBg 
In  a  factory  told  me.  throuirh  an  interpreter, 
that  he  cane  from  a  very  beautiful,  dtstaat 
part  of  Elussla  where  there  wars  maa^  vlas- 
yarda. 

"Would  you  like  to  work  in  the  vineyards?" 
Tasked 

"Oti  yes."  his  face  IH  up. 

"Then  why  dont  you?^  I  lB<|Ub«d. 

Ha  shook  his  head.  Later  soaseoDe  ex- 
plained to  me  that  in  order  to  buy  a  rail- 
road ticket  to  that  distant  place,  the  man 
would  be  required  to  show  proof  that  he  had 
a  Job  there.  But  to  obtain  a  job,  he  would 
have  to  be  there.  So  the  Idea  was  hopeless. 
becsuse  he  had  no  choice  as  to  his  locatUm 
orhlajob. 

Last  fall  in  BerHa  T  noticed  a  doaen  West 
Berllners  standing  on  a  mottnd  near  the 
Sast-Wsst  dividing  Une  waving  their  hand- 
kerchiefs— some  occasioBally  wiping  away 
tears.  I  asked  a  woman  to  whom  she  was 
waving. 

'"R)  my  daughter  and  her  baby  and  my 
elderly  mother,'  she  told  me. 

Z  looked  and  saw  another  group  of  people 
500  feet  away  In  East  Berlin — imprisoned 
behind  the  7-foot  waU  topped  by  barbed 
wire  and  broken  glass.  The  divided  meoi- 
bers  of  this  family  had  written  to  each  other 
making  a  date  to  wave  at  that  particular 
time  on  that  Sunday  morning. 

By  contrast,  our  freedom  to  move  about 
and  ttve  wherever  we  please  is  ilustrated  by 
a  delli^tful  letter  received  recently  at  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  census  field  office 
in  Kansas  City.  A  young  woman,  licensed 
to  teach  school  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, asked  the  census  people  a  simple  and 
sensible  question  before  accepting  a  Job  of- 
fer: "What  city  In  IVebraska  has  the  highest 
proportion  of  unmarried  men  between  30  aiKl 
40r' 

nucxDOM  or  CHOicg — what  ww  but 

The  abundance  of  goods  in  our  supermar- 
kets and  department  stores  is  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  we  tend  not  to  be  aware  of  It  until 
we  travel  to  a  place  where  scarcity  prevails. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  Communist  world  there 
is  outright  famine  today — no  food  to  be  had 
at  any  price.  Even  tlie  poorest  of  otir  peo- 
ple, choosing  an  ice-cream  cone  for  a  child 
from  ntunerous  flavors,  has  difficulty  imag- 
ining mass  starvation  striking  a  cotmtry  like 
a  Biblical  plague. 

In  East  Germany.  wSiere  the  shops  are 
nearly  empty,  a  womim  goes  from  queue  to 
qusus  and  spends  half  a  day  assembling  the 
barest  neosssltlea  for  the  next  24  hours.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  everyone  I  saw  appeared 
to  be  healthy  and  well  ted,  but  the  diet  Is 
about  60  percent  brsiid  and  10  percent  po- 
tatoes. Not  much  choice  there.  In  fact, 
nearly  everything  of  a  luxiiry  nature  seemed 
to  be  pretty  much  out  of  reach  of  the  average 
person. 

But  let  us  not  be  fat,  dumb,  and  happy 
about  our  good  fortime.  The  graveyard  of 
history  Is  filled  with  liie  bones  of  people  who 
became  too  complacent,  and  were  ovemm 
by  the  lean  and  hvmgry  have-noU.  We 
mtist  help  other  nations,  some  of  whose  cltl- 
■ens  exist  on  as  little  as  $60  each  year,  to 
Improve  their  lot.  In  so  doing  we  will  also 
help  ourselves,  because  some  day  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  auUtmobiies  and  televlalon 
sets  from  lu. 

VBKiDOM  or  cHom — BOW  ws  imr  a  wsimaa 
The  Americans  who  make  and  sell  all  those 
automobiles,  desks,  radios,  and  bicycles  enjoy 
broad  freedoms  of  cliolc*  which  we  call  free 
enterprise.  Of  course,  our  commercial  so- 
ciety Is  complex  today  and  sometimes  red- 
tape  and  collisions  of  public  and  private 
interest  tend  to  oon:'uss  us.  I  find  this  true 
In  GoTemment  wort,  but  the  fundamental 
fraadoms  are  always  there  and  the  goals  arc 
worth  all  our  Impatencc  and  inconvenience. 
An  Industrialist  >mn  make  up  his  mind 
at  Itwch.  "Ill  build  a  front-wheel-drlve  car 
that  goes  150  miles  im  hour."  A  storekeeper 
can  abruptly  decldi.  "I'm  bored  with  chil- 
dren's clothea— I'd  rather  sell  hobby  klU." 
A  salesman  can  walk  out  of  his  job  at  an 
appliance  company  and  look  for  work  in  the 
soft-drink  field.  All  t^u^e  can  set  about 
their  new  projects  t.'^iat  very  afternoon,  with- 
out the  slightest  thought  of  clearances,  per- 
mits, or  autborlzatlona. 

The  one  panon  a  ho  flxercises  an  ultimate 
veto  over  them  is  '.he  constmier.  He  mxist 
freely  chooee  to  tuy  what  they  offer,  or 
they'll  soon  have  no  factory,  no  store,  no 
Job.  Essentially,  cxirs  Is  a  consumer-con- 
trolled economy. 

When  I  traveled  in  Oonunxmist  coxintrles. 
it  took  effort  of  will  to  grasp  the  idea  that 
all  business,  tradet.  and  industries  are  nin 
and  owned  by  the  state.  A  worklngman  can- 
not casually  chang*  Jobs.  Neither  can  a  fac- 
tory operator  makt  shirts  instead  of  skirts, 
replace  machinery  or  open  new  branches. 
These  are  official,  not  Individual  choices. 

99XKOOU    OV   CHOIcr- — TH«    WAT    WX    ADVXKTISE 

An  important  fr(>e  choice  of  the  Anurlcan 
businessman  is  how  he  sells  his  product. 
He  can  put  a  Blgn  in  his  window  and  hope 
the  neighbors  will  see  it.  Or  he  can  buy 
space  in  a  public  itlon  or  time  on  the  air 
and,  with  the  unique  sales  tool  called  adver- 
tising, try  to  seU  to  millions  of  people. 

Of  course.  thl»  freedom  is  sometimes 
abused,  but  blankjt  criticism  of  advertising 
reflects  a  profound  ignorance  of  Its  essential 
role  in  our  economy.  Without  advertising 
to  stimulate  a  conHtantly  expanding  demand 
for  goods  and  services,  we  wouldn't  be  the 
wealthiest  nation  that  has  ever  existed. 

Under  our  sy8t4!m,  profits  make  possible 
the  InvestmenU  ttat  create  Jobs  and  Increase 
production.  To  ki-ep  this  cycle  splrallng  up- 
ward, potential  de;Tiand  must  be  transformed 
into  actual  sales.  Advertising  does  thU  by 
Informing  pxirch&wrs  of  the  choices  offered 
them. 

A  single  example  will  show  the  service 
rendered  to  our  nhole  economy  by  the  right 


kind  of  advwtlslng.  When  the  first  man- 
made  fabrics  came  out,  they  were  referred 
to  Blightingly  as  "artificial  silk"  or  "syn- 
thetic." The  word  "synthetic"  was  the 
equivalent  of  "fake"  and  the  public  was  dis- 
posed to  think  of  the  new  materials  as 
worthless. 

But  carefully  thought-out  advertising 
informed  buyers  of  the  special  merits  of  each 
of  the  new  fibers.  The  goods  lived  up  to  the 
promises  made  lor  them,  and  today  the  pro- 
duction of  manmade  fibers  has  reached 
an  astonishing  2  billion  pounds  a  year. 

vazxDOM  or  cHOica — whkbx  wx  sxll 
The  American  businessman  can  freely 
choose  to  sell  locally  or  to  faraway  markets. 
Since  the  Department  of  Commerce  began  iu 
current  drive  to  raise  our  level  of  exports 
from  4  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct (Belgium-Luxembourg  exjxsrts  over  31 
percent),  many  smaller  businessmen  have 
been  amazed  to  leam  that  this  choice  Is. 
as  a  practical  matto-,  open  to  them. 

One  Midwest  manufacturer  of  work  clothes 
asked  us  if  he  really  could  sell  his  garments 
abroad.  We  put  him  in  touch  with  agents 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The 
salesman  he  sent  to  England  wrote  enough 
orders  to  swamp  the  factory  and  saved 
Germany  for  a  later  trip. 

The  10  American  tehibltors  at  our  Lon- 
don Trade  Center's  lamps  and  home-lighting 
ahow  this  March  wrote  $125,000  in  initial 
orders.  The  hit  of  the  show  was  the  three- 
way  light  bulb  and  switch,  an  everyday  Item 
for  us.  but  a  novelty  in  Britain.  American 
factories  are  now  nishing  three-way  unlU 
for  shipment  abro4d. 

I  feel  that  far  too  few  of  our  btislneesmen 
are  taking  advantage  of  their  freedom  to  sell 
overseas.  A  recent  U.S.  trade  mission  to 
eight  new  west  African  republics  ran  into 
many  German  and  French  salesmen,  wide 
awake  to  the  conunercial  potential  of  these 
new  markets,  but  not  a  single  American. 
Yet  a  10-percent  Increase  in  our  exp<M-ts 
would  vlrtiially  eliminate  the  deficit  in  our 
international  accotmts  and  create  new  jobs 
and  profits. 

raxxDOM  or  cboici — what  kind  or  town 
Finally,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  choices 
a  community  can  make.  As  citizens  you  are 
free  to  decide  what  kind  of  town  yours  will 
be — residential  or  Industrial,  fast  growing 
or  slow  to  change,  a  place  where  people  come 
to  study,  retire,  get  rich  or  kick  up  their 
heels. 

And  when  things  go  vming,  you  can  chooee 
remedies.  Certain  areas  today  are  sorely  de- 
pressed because  resources  have  been  de- 
pleted, industries  have  moved  away,  or  lead- 
ers of  the  community  have  grown  careless 
and  Indifferent.  When  this  happens,  people 
can  simply  bemoan  their  fate  and  accept  re- 
lief, or  they  can  leave  and  start  somewhere 
else.  Or  they  can  act  in  concert  to  Improve 
their  condition. 

I  think  particularly  of  a  Maryland  city  with 
a  real  "can  do"  spirit.  In  1960,  Cambridge, 
on  the  eastern  shore,  was  in  a  decline  after 
the  closing  of  a  major  food  plant.  More 
than  12  percent  of  the  labor  force  was  idle. 
Stores  were  failing.  The  prospects  were  in- 
deed bleak  when  four  young  businessmen 
formed  an  industrial  committee  and  by 
ringing  doorbells  collected  $16,000,  partly  in 
$1  and  $6  bills. 

With  this  money,  hard  work,  and  enthu- 
siasm, they  "sold  Cambridge"  to  a  manufac- 
turing company,  two  boat  companies,  and  a 
publishing  house.  Later,  a  new  sewage  ssrs- 
tem  was  needed  to  serve  expanding  Industxy. 
The  new  area  redevelopment  program  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  assisted  the  city 
with  a  $68,000  loan  and  a  $204,000  grant,  and 
875  more  new  Jobs  came  into  being.  The 
people  of  Cambridge  are  taxpayers  again 
instead  of  tax  users — because  they  choose  to 
do  something  about  their  problems.  They 
made  their  choice. 


raxKDOM  or  choics — lxt's  kekp  rr 
I  get  impatient  with  people  who  say  we 
Americans  have  lost  our  freedoms,  lost  our 
momentxun,  lost  our  way.  We  have  not. 
Sometimes  I  wish  for  a  little  of  that  rousing 
Foiu-th  of  July  oratory  of  my  boyhood  so  we 
coxild  feel  again  the  heady  excitement  and 
throbbing  sense  of  oiir  destiny. 

I  think  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
we  are  not  forced  to  go  where  we  are  sent, 
do  what  we  are  told,  or  eat  what  we  are 
given — ^because  186  years  ago,  m  declared 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  piirstilt  of  happi- 
ness. 

And  as  we  exercise  o\ir  freedom  of  choice 
In  scores  of  waj's,  we  can.  by  the  unselfish- 
ness and  the  farsightedness  of  our  choices, 
assxire  the  continuation  of  the  freedoms  we 
cherish  and  their  extension  to  others. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  combina- 
tion matching  grant  and  loan  program 
to  assist  public  and  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  to  imder- 
take  badly  needed  modernization  and  re- 
placement projects. 

A  similar  bill,  S.  3407,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
JosKPH  Clark. 

The  primary  health  facility  need  in 
metropolitan  areas  today  is  moderniza- 
tion rather  than  construction  of  new  bed 
capacity.  This  situation  is  not  generally 
recognized  by  the  public  and  has  come 
about  because  of  the  prolonged  concen- 
tration on  important  hospital  needs  ac- 
cumulated  during  the  depression  and 
World  War  n.  particularly  the  critical 
shortage  of  bed  space  in  rural  areas. 
Federal  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  new  hosi)itals  through  the  existing 
Hill-Burton  program  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  reduce  greatly  the 
Nation's  deficiency  of  hospital  bed  space. 
However,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  obsolescence  of  the  hospitals 
that  were  already  in  existence,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  located  in  urban  areas, 
when  the  program  of  new  construction 
■  was  initiated  in  1946. 

A  1960  Public  Health  Service  nation- 
wide survey  of  each  of  the  25  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas  which  have  more 
than  2,500  general  hospital  beds,  and 
sample  reports  from  32  smaller  areas 
showed  a  projected  national  cost  for 
needed  modernization  and  replacement 
of  $3.6  billion.  This  astonishing  amount 
is  almost  four  times  the  current 
rate  of  annual  construction  expendi- 
tures in  the  entire  health  facilities  field, 
and  only  a  fraction  of  that  is  spent  on 
modernization  and  replacement  which 
does  not  add  new  bed  capacity. 

This,  as  the  survey  demonstrated,  is  a 
nationwide  need  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  modernization  backlog  is 
estimated  at  $513  million. 
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The  bill  would  authorize  the  UJS.  Sur- 
geon. General,  acting  through  the  State 
Hill-Burton  agencies,  to  make,  first, 
grants  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
qualified  modernization  projects  and, 
secondly,  loans  either  instead  of  or  to 
supplement  grants,  provided  the  total 
Federal  share  does  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Also, 
assistance  would  be  provided  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  regional 
health  facilities  plans.  The  amounts  to 
be  authorized  have  been  left  blank  in  the 
bill  pending  the  development  in  com- 
mittee hearings  of  information  on  the 
optimiim  size  of  the  proposed  program. 
The  program  would  be  efitective  July  1, 
1963.  so  there  would  be  no  budgetary 
Impact  until  fiscal  1964. 

The  program  envisioned  in  the  bill  is 
Intended  to  complement  and  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  existing  Hill -Burton 
construction  program.  It  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  similar  manner.  The 
State  agencies  that  now  are  involved  in 
the  Hill-Burton  program  would  process 
the  new  applications  and  the  Surgeon 
General  would  Mnploy  administrative 
procedures  similar  to  those  presently  in 
effect  for  the  construction  program. 
Modernization  assistance  funds  would 
be  available  only  to  projects  which  would 
not  increase  bed  capacity  by  more  than  5 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  deals  with 
an  important  national  health  facility 
need.  Under  existing  programs,  much 
progress  undoubtedly  will  be  made  in 
rapidly  adding  to  the  current  number  of 
hospital  beds.  However,  modernization 
and  replacement  of  many  existing  facili- 
ties is  reqxilred  to  improve  patient  care 
by  Increasing  the  adequacy  of  services, 
safety,  and  efficiency,  and  to  adapt 
present  facihties  to  new  hospital  and  re- 
lated medical  needs. 


FwiHk  of  Mj  FesliTml  in  Dcuaark 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
celebrate  the  186th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  the  Fourth  ot  July  we  will  wit- 
ness many  celebrations  throughout  our 
50  States.  No  doubt  the  bands  will  play ; 
many  fine  patriotic  and  inspiring 
speeches  will  be  made  and  without  doubt 
colorful  parades  will  mark  this  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gather- 
ings will  be  held  several  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  the  beautiful  terraced 
heather -clad  hills  of  Rebild  National 
Park  in  Denmark.  Demes  and  Ameri- 
cans join  here  axmually  in  a  most  heart- 
warming expression  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  causes  of  liberty  and  international 
friendship. 

I  visited  Rebild  Park  and  the  Lincoln 
Museum  in  1954.  This  beautiful  park 
has  a  natural  amphitheater  which  as 


hist<M7  records  was  the  result  of  the 
glacial  streams  of  the  ice  age  which  cut 
gulhes  through  the  edge  of  this  plateau. 
Three  of  these  gullies  met  to  form  this 
bowl,  which  Is  now  known  as  Rebild 
National  Park. 

Americans  and  Danes  have  been  cele- 
brating the  Fourth  of  July  together  since 
1912  when  a  group  of  Danish-born 
Americans  purchased  the  ancient  Rebild 
hills  adjacent  to  Holds  Forest,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  in  Denmark.  They 
donated  this  land  to  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment as  a  national  park  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  American  Independence 
Day  be  observed  there  every  year.  This 
was  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Amer- 
ica and  almost  every  year  since  1912 
Americans  of  Danish  birth  or  descent 
have  met  with  Danish  subjects  in  this 
beautiful  park  to  celebrate  our  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

This  year  marks  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  this  celebration  and  it  will  last 
from  June  30  through  July  5.  The  many 
events  will  include  regattas,  visits  by 
American  and  Danish  naval  units,  torch- 
light parades,  concerts  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Danish  Royal  Guard  bands 
and  fireworks  displays.  The  climax  will, 
of  course,  be  when  King  Prederik  rx  and 
Queen  Ingrid  appear  as  guests  of  honor. 
Thousands  of  families  from  all  walks 
of  life  assemble  there  with  high-rank- 
ing Government  officials  from  both  coun- 
tries. The  Danish  ro3^  family  at- 
tends— the  American  Ambassador,  the 
Danish  Prime  Minister,  and  Cabinet 
members  participate  in  the  festivity  and 
this  year  Dick  Nixon,  the  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  speak 
at  this  celebration. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  words 
the  enthusiasm  that  springs  from  such 
a  celebration  where  thousands  of  people 
assemble  and  the  oldest  flag  in  the  world, 
Denmark's  Dannebrog,  will  fly  along- 
side the  new  50-star  Old  Glory,  and 
adding  to  the  color  of  the  erent,  the 
flags  of  all  the  States  will  form  an  ave- 
nue leading  to  the  center  of  the  festival 
grounds  and  many  thousands  will  visit 
the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin,  a  historical  mu- 
seum, devoted  to  American  pioneers. 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  of  all  the  ex- 
periences at  the  Rebild  festivities  win  be 
the  singing — songs  of  Denmark  aug- 
mented by  the  Danish-bom  Americans' 
own  wealth  of  music.  Here  the  Danlah 
royal  anthem  and  the  American  na- 
tional anthem  will  be  sung  and  it  is 
said  that  when  the  festival  draws  to  a 
cloee.  people  sitting  all  over  the  steep 
slopes,  up  the  sides  of  the  bowl  right  to 
the  hilltops,  do  not  make  slightest  move 
to  go  until  long  after  the  orchestra  has 
intoned  and  the  song  leader  waved  his 
baton  and  the  many  thousand  voices 
joined  in  with: 

Than  land  where  I  waa  bofo,  where  dwells 

my  heart 
Whence  stenu  my  being,  where  my  roots  do 

rest 
Where,  native  tongue,  theu  doth  mtae  heart 

Impart 
My  mother'!  fotce.  O  aeeentB  rweetfy  Meet. 
Thou  salty  Danlah  strand — where  wild  swans 

neat  and  roam 
Oh,  verdant  tales.  O  blessed  shores  ot  home 
Thou  art  my  love 
Dttiimarlc,  my  native  land. 


For  such  reasons  over  the  years  many 
outstanding  personalities,  famous  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  appeared 
at  Rebild,  including  Arctic  Explorer 
Peter  Freuchen,  General  Motors  Presi- 
dent WUllam  S.  Knudsen.  Hollywood 
Actor  Jean  Hersholt,  Pianist  Victor 
Borge.  and  Singer  Lauritz  Melchior. 

On  my  visit  to  Denmark,  the  home  of 
my  parents.  I  was  thrilled  to  see  the  neat 
farms  and  the  intensive  cultivation  of 
every  inch  of  soil.  This  little  country, 
while  not  endowed  with  the  richest  soil 
in  the  world,  through  intense,  careful 
cultivation  has  made  Denmark  a  leader 
in  the  agricultural  field  To  say  the 
least.  I  was  proud  of  the  country  my 
parents  came  from  and  I  wish  them  well 
in  their  celebration  again  this  year  on 
Independence  Day. 

We  may  certainly  agree  with  King 
Frederlk  IX.  who  recently  had  this  to 
say  about  the  festival : 

It  la  my  hope  that  these  reunions  may 
long  continue  Into  the  year*  to  come,  prc« 

serving  and  strengthening  the  venerable  and 
rich  bonds  of  friendship  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  at  the  same  time  stfengthenlng  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Denmark. 


Tk*  Amy  Rcscnrc  awl  the  NalioBal 
Goard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PDfNITLVAMIS 

IN  THX  HOaSB  or  RBPRBSSNTATIVKS 

Monday,  Jvly  2,  1962 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speako-.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  a  .subcommittee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
June  20, 1962: 

Statement  or  REPRESENTAnva  L.  H.  Gsvin 
Baroax  a  SuacoMMrma  or  thx  House 
ASMBD  Skrvicbs  CoMMZTm  Ra  AaMT  &z- 
BxavE  AMB  Natiohai.  Ovmmd 

I  wlah  to  take  this  oppartimlty  to  express 
my  views  concerning  the  announced  plan 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  reorganize 
the  Reserve  componenu  of  the  Department 
o<  the  Army. 

At  the  outaet.  let  me  make  clear  tta*  fact 
that,  in  my  opinion,  this  proposed  reorgani- 
zation Is  not  an  Army  plan  but  In  reality 
a  decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
simply  reduce  the  size  of  our  Reserve  Forces. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  thus 
forced  to  play  the  role  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Secretary — a  role.  In  my  opinion,  dic- 
tated by  budgetary  conatderatlona  without 
regard  to  the  actual  military  conthigencles 
t^hlch  should  dictate  otir  Reserve  personnel 
strength. 

Army  witnesses  before  the  Hubert  subcom- 
mittee have  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
"within  available  resources"  the  proposed 
plan  win  provide  Increased  readiness  to  the 
Army  Rercrve  components.  tTpon  further 
qnestlonhig  by  thla  subcommittee.  Army 
witnesses  have  attempted  to  Justify  thla  re- 
duction In  Reserve  strength  by  pointing  out 
that  Army  war  plans  do  not  contemplate  a 
phased  mobilization  of  the  Reserve  at  a  rate 
greater  than  that  proposed  under  the  new 
plan. 
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Kane  of  theae  a-gumenta  la  elthn  per- 
tuaslve  or  logtcal.  They  aU  bUthely  ignore 
the  real  facto  of  lUn. 

The  alas  of  tba  Army  Beaerve  ahould  not 
and  cannot  be  det4nnlned  on  tba  baala  at 
the  number  of  gum  or  tanka  or  radloa  avail- 
able to  It.  On  th<»  contrary,  at  any  given 
point  in  time  Um;  primary  conalderatlon 
should  be  what  la  ;he  strategic  military  re- 
quirement for  the  iirmy  Reserve  on  the  basis 
oi  tba  prcaent  and  predictable  International 
threat. 

Thla  muat  be  the  baale  measure  for  de- 
veloping ths  strengiJi  of  our  Bt  serve  fcroes — 
any  other,  and  partlcxilarly  od»  baaed  on 
budgetary  considerations.  Is  sheer  folly. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Array  la  caught  on  the 
treadmill  of  thla  type  of  budget  thinking. 
Its  resourcea  for  ihe  Reserve  program  are 
those  mads  available  as  fallout  from  the 
Regular  Army.  Tct,  procuranent  and  con- 
atructkm  for  the  BegxUar  Army  haa  been  ao 
limited  that  It  luia  been  acarcely  able  to 
meet  Ita  problema  of  equlpntent  and  weapona 
obaolescence,  without  beginning  to  actu- 
ally meet  the  logistic  requlremento  of  the 


Aa  a  oonsequenoe.  Reserve  resources  have 
grown  smaller  and  the  Pentagon  asks  that 
we  should  now  support  an  Army  Reserve 
program  not  In  excess  of  642,000.  There- 
fore, the  Pentagon  haa  come  up  with  a 
"brilliant  solution"  to  the  problem — we'U 
cut  eight  dlvlalonn  from  the  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard,  concentrate  our  re- 
sources with  six  high-prtorlty  divisions,  and 
reduce  to  skeleton  organizations  the  remain- 
ing dlvlslaos  In  the  structure. 

It  la  thla  type  of  loglo  which  then  reaulta 
In  the  conclualon  that  we  have  Increaaed  our 
Reserve  atrength  and  our  ability  to  wage 
conventional  war. 

I  don't  profess  to  be  a  military  expert,  but 
this  Incredible  proposal  to  reduce  our 
strength  simply  doesnt  make  aenae. 

vee  are  living  In  a  critical  and  chaotic 
world  and  w«  muat  be  ready  to  meet  any  de- 
mfl"^f  made  upon  us  ■(  any  time  anywhere. 
To  cut  back  the  Reser\e  and  Rational  Oxiard 
at  thla  particular  time,  In  my  opinion,  is 
not  good  Judgment. 

Our  enemies  are  real.  TTie  threat  to  our 
national  security  is  real.  TTie  Kremlin  will 
not  measure  our  ability  to  fight  by  the  argu- 
menta  and  logic  advanced  by  a  computer  In 
the  Pentagon.  The  Kremlin  will  only  be 
Impressed  by  military  strength. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  this  subcommittee  to 
oppose  the  proposed  plan  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Ouard,  and  the  proposed  elimination  of  eight 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  divisions. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Trcasary 
DQloo  Before  Gowral  FederatioB  of 
WOBCB**  Ckbt      li 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKZUHOMA 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2, 1962 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  embodies  the  philoso- 
phy expressed  in  the  maxim,  '"Hie  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves."  It 
is  very  important  that  the  concepts  un- 
derlying this  new  program  of  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  and  progress  be  un- 
derstood by  the  citlEens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  a  great  stake  in  its 


success,  and  by  the  citizens  of  all  Latin 
American  nations  whose  future  progress 
depends  so  greatly  upon  its  success. 

A  ccmcise  and  meaningful  repmrt  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  made  here 
last  week  by  the  Honorable  IXmglas  Dil- 
lon, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an 
address  before  the  international  con- 
vention of  the  General  Federation  of 
WcMnen's  Clubs.  This  summary  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deseinres 
careful  study  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  goodwill, 
and  continuing  economic  progress  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  that 
reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

AOimESS  BT  TBS  HONOaABLK  DotTGLAS  DZLLON. 
SXCKCTAKT  OF  THS  T««ASU«T,  BCTOSX  THI 
iNTXaKATIONAI.  CONVIKTIOH  OF  TH«  GEW- 
y»T.  PedSKATION  of  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  SHIH- 

ATow  Pa«x  Hotel,  Washtnoton,  D.C, 
MoivDAT,  Jttke  26,  1982 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  Mrs.  Dillon  and 
me  to  be  with  you  here  tonight.  Yovu-  re- 
quest that  I  dlsctiaa  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progreaa  waa  a  very  welcome  one. 
not  only  because  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Alliance,  but  because  I  know  It  has  a  special 
Interest  for  this  audience. 

Women  have  a  gift  for  seeing  complex 
prottlema  In  hunaan  terma.  aa  yoxir  scholar- 
ship program  for  talented  Latin  American 
atudenu  so  clearly  demonstrates.  Thla 
quaUty  la  Important  to  the  Alliance,  for, 
in  Latin  America,  we  are  dealing  with  hvunan 
emotions  and  aspirations — not  Just  economic 
charts,  locuis,  and  machinery.  If  the  Alliance 
Is  left  entirely  to  the  economists,  the  tech- 
nicians, and  the  Government  officials.  It 
cannot  succeed.  Lasting  progress  calls  \ir- 
gentiy  for  widespread  support  by  private  cltl- 
2ena  of  our  efforU  to  work  with  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  the  hemisphere  In  helping  their 
peoplea  to  achieve  a  better  life. 

I  want  to  caution  you  against  expecting 
miracles  from  the  Alliance.  There  are  no 
overnight  solutions  for  problems  that  liave 
been  building  up  for  centuries.  The  task 
of  the  Alliance  Is  nothing  less  than  helping 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  move  into  the 
90th  century  as  qtilckly  aa  poaalble — and 
twder  their  own  power. 

Latin  America  contalna  some  210  million 
people,  whose  average  annxial  Income  Is  only 
$296  a  year — nnighly  one-eighth  of  our  own. 
Porty  years  from  now,  Latin  America's  popu- 
Utlon  will  have  tripled.  Merely  keeping  pace 
with  that  population  explosion  In  terms  of 
average  Income  would  lie  a  tremendous 
task — and  it  would  produce  no  real  prog- 
ress. It  would  merely  perpetuate  the  status 
quo.  Therefore,  the  Alllaaoe  has  had  to  go 
beyond  thla  and.  In  order  to  raise  the  aver- 
age Individual  Income  by  a  mere  2V^  percent 
a  year,  haa  been  obliged  to  set  a  10- year  goal 
of  an  overall  annual  growth  rate  of  5  percent. 
Obviously,  achieving  such  a  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  will  require  tremendous  effort, 
and  a  heavy  investment  of  capital  for  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  progress.  In  addi- 
tion, t  Atin  America  cannot  Ignore  the  need 
for  social  progreaa.  It  needs  schools  aa  well 
aa  roada,  and  hoepltala  as  well  as  factories. 
Thla  la  recognized  by  the  donocratlc  leadera 
of  the  hemisphere,  who  are  well  aware  that 
economic  progress  must  go  hand  In  hand 
with  social  progress,  for  each  reinforces  the 
other. 

No  two  countries  In  Latin  America  are 
completely  allka,  and  every  government 
muat  make  for  ItaeU  the  bard  decialons 
which  aound  allocation  of  available  re- 
soxirces  between  social  and  economic  prog- 


ress win  inevitably  reqyiin.  These  decisions 
will  not  only  l>e  dlfflcult,  they  may  In  many 
cases  be  unpcpular.  There  wUl  always  be 
aotne  who  will  want  to  spend  more  on  social 
progress,  and  other*  who  see  economic 
prrogreea  as  paramotmt. 

As  the  Alliance  advances,  the  presstirea 
for  more  rapid  growth  wll!  motmt,  rather 
than  subside.  There  Is  already  some  feel- 
ing— In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  In 
Latin  America — that  the  Alliance  Is  not 
moving  fast  enough.  This  Is  understand- 
able, for  the  eradication  of  Injustice  and 
poverty  demands  both  speed  and  vlgorotts 
action.  But  Impatience  is  no  Bubsltute  for 
hard  work — and  that's  what  the  AlU.-.nce 
requires.  Unquestionably,  there  is  need  for 
more  speed  and  urgency  by  some  of  o\ar 
Latin  Amerlcfin  partners  In  undertaking  the 
reforms  which  will  provide  the  basis  for 
greater  economic  and  social  development. 
I  hope  that  all  of  our  friends  will  move 
resolutely  to  mobilize  their  own  resources — 
for  self-help  is  the  essence  of  the  Alliance. 
The  United  States  Is  doing  Its  part,  not 
only  directly,  but  through  Its  membership 
in  such  International  organizations  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank,  which  are  making  major  con- 
tributions. We  have  kept  the  promise  we 
made  10  months  ago  at  Punta  del  Este  when 
the  Alliance  was  launched,  to  contribute 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  In  the  year 
ended  last  March — the  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  call  for  creation  of  the  Al- 
liance. We  will  continue  to  do  our  full 
share. 

But  the  success  of  the  Alliance  requires 
more  than  hc;lp  from  outside  Latin  America. 
It  is  true  th*t  $20  billion  In  ouUide  govern- 
ment and  private  capital  will  be  needed 
during  the  flrat  10  years  of  the  Alliance. 
But  it  la  also  true  that  Latin  Americans 
must  commit  four  times  that  amount  to 
their  own  economic  and  social  development 
If  the  Alliance's  goals  are  to  be  realized. 
Therefore,  our  assistance  Is  being  concen- 
trated on  those  countries  making  the  great- 
est effort  to  help  themselves. 

Most  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are 
actively  helping  themselves.  Essential  land 
and  tax  reforms  are  moving  ahead  In  many 
areas.  So  are  effective  programs  to  improve 
housing,  education,  and  sanitation.  The 
face  of  Latin  America  Is  changing,  and  whUe 
the  problems  are  so  vast  that  the  changes 
may  appear  to  be  minor,  significant  ad- 
vances are  being  made.  For  Instance:  In 
tax  reform,  the  administration  and  collec- 
tion of  taxe.s  haa  been  Improved  In  Argen- 
tina. BoUvla.  ChUe.  Colombia.  Guatemala, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay,  and 
tax  rates  have  been  Increased  In  Argentina. 
Salvador.  Mexico.  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Uruguay.  Venezuela.  Costa  Blca.  and 
Ecuador. 

In  housing,  savings  and  loans  systems  have 
been  established  In  seven  countries — Chile, 
Ckieta  Rica.  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Colombia, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela.  Plans  are  being  pre- 
p>ared  for  similar  systems  in  five  more.  Low- 
coat  housing  projects  are  alao  being  under- 
taken in  10  countries. 

In  land  reform.  Mexico  and  Bolivia  are 
continuing  reforms,  and  broad  programs  are 
underway  In  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Oth- 
er nations — Including  Brazil  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic — are  at  various  stages  of  de- 
veloping plans.  Salvador.  Peru.  Honduras, 
and  Chile  have  established  new  faciUtles  for 
small-scale  farms,  and  other  nations  have 
expanded  existing  facllitiea.  Theae  programa 
encompass  more  than  land  redistribution, 
although  that  Is  long  overdue  In  some  coun- 
tries. Equally  Important  are  the  programa 
underway  to  raise  agricultural  productivity. 
p>rovlde  nural  credit,  Improve  farm-to-mar- 
ket roads,  and  make  available  new  agricul- 
tural extension  services. 

In  education,  six  nations — Chile,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Peru — have 
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substantially  Increased  their  budgetary  out- 
lays for  education  and  many  more  au*  pre- 
paring to  expand  their  school  programs. 

If  a  single  area  can  be  said  to  symbolize 
the  challenges  facing  the  Alliance,  It  Is  sure- 
ly Brazil's  sprawling,  drought-ridden  north- 
east, where  25  million  Brazilians  live,  many 
of  them  under  a  constant  burden  of  poverty, 
disease  and  despair.  For  them,  hope  is  a 
precious  commodity.  There  are  plans  for  a 
huge  irrigation  program,  but  In  the  mean- 
time, the  situation  is  desperate,  and  the 
Alliance  is  not  standing  still. 

Just  this  month,  a  tl7  million  agreement 
under  the  Alliance  was  signed  to  provide 
pxire  water  for  140  conununltles  In  north- 
eastern Brazil,  as  well  as  a  dozen  mobile 
health  units  and  dozens  more  permanent 
health  centers.  At  the  same  time,  another 
project  was  approved  for  this  area  which  will 
expand  the  educational  system  In  the  State 
of  Pemambuco  and  permit  200,000  children 
who  have  had  no  educational  opportunities 
to  attend  school. 

The  food-for-peace  program  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  Alliance,  and  only  this 
month  a  new  t3rpe  of  agreement  was  signed 
to  provide  food  for  a  cooperative  in  Alagoas 
State  in  northeastern  Brazil.  The  food  will 
maintain  the  families  in  the  cooperative  un- 
til It  c«Ch  produce  its  own.  When  this  ven- 
ture began  last  November,  the  cooperative 
had  only  130  member  families.  Now  there 
are  more  than  400,  and  there  are  plans  for 
1,300  4  years  from  now. 

The  poor  of  Brazil's  cities  are  not  being 
forgotten.  For  example,  in  Quanabara  State, 
of  which  the  beautiful  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
is  a  part,  a  resettlement  program  is  under- 
way which  will  Improve  35  slum  areas  con- 
taining 300,000  people.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Alliance  the  project  is  being  financed  partly 
by  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  partly  by  the  tax  revenues  of  Quana- 
bara State,  and  partly  by  the  Brazilian  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Similar  progress  is  going  forward  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Peruvian  schoolchildren  are  now  getting 
hot  lunches,  and  44,000  families  in  Venezuela 
have  been  resettled  under  a  land  reform  pro- 
gram. In  tiny  El  Salvador,  700  new  class- 
rooms are  going  up  which  will  provide  fa- 
cilities to  teach  28.000  pupils. 

These  achievements  are  Important,  but  the 
Alliance  will  not  produce  lasting  results  with- 
out sound  planning,  which  is  the  key  to  any 
balanced  program  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. The  World  Bank  has  been  ac- 
tive In  this  area  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  has  set  up  an  outstanding 
panel  of  experts  that  is  working  hard  on  the 
national  development  plans  of  Alliance  mem- 
bers as  quickly  as  they  are  submitted.  This 
panel — the  nine  wise  men.  as  they  are 
called — came  Into  being  only  a  few  months 
ago  and  has  already  received  and  done  ex- 
tensive work  on  long-term  development  plans 
from  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  Three 
more .  long-term  development  plans  from 
other  nations  are  expected  by  the  end  of 
August,  and  a  seventh  in  September.  These 
efforts  are  important,  not  only  to  mobilize 
local  resources,  but  also  to  attract  external 
capital.  They  will  do  much  to  create  an  at- 
tractive climate  for  private  investment  from 
abroad. 

Private  capital  has  a  major  role  to  play  In 
the  continued  progress  of  the  Alliance — Just 
as  it  did  in  the  remarkable  postwar  recovery 
of  Western  Europe.  Latin  America's  prob- 
lem, however.  Is  not  the  same  as  that  faced 
In  the  European  recovery.  One  of  the  major 
differences  Is  the  lack  of  Internal  capital  and 
well -organized  resources  in  Latin  America. 
These  resources  must  be  developed,  for  the 
proper  use  of  private  Investment — from  both 
within  and  outside  the  hemisphere — Is  es- 
sential to  the  acceleration  of  development. 

As  an  important  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion,   I    think    it    Inciunbent    upon    Latin 


Americans  themselves  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
capital  they  are  now  sending  abroad  and 
invest  it  at  home,  where  it  is  sorely  needed. 

Such  local  capital,  particularly  when  used 
In  partnership  with  external  capital,  can 
make  a  uniquely  effective  contribution  to 
national  development  by  blending  local 
knowledge  and  resources  with  the  highly 
developed  technical  and  managerial  skills 
that  accompany  capital  from  abroad.  The 
opportunities  for  such  Investment  will 
multiply  with  social  and  economic  progress. 

One  very  Important  element  In  the  growth 
process  of  Latin  America  Is  foreign  trade, 
since  significant  declines  in  the  prices  of 
the  primary  commodities  which  they  export 
have  often  outweighed  the  benefits  of  the 
foreign  aid  received.  This  problem  has  in- 
tensified in  recent  years,  because  prices  of 
many  commodities  produced  by  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  fallen,  thus  reducing  Income  from 
exports. 

Take  coffee  as  an  example:  Most  of  the 
countries  in  Latin  America  export  coffee, 
and  for  six  of  them,  coffee  represents  more 
than  half  their  total  exports.  Coffee  consti- 
tutes 22  percent  of  the  total  of  all  exports 
from  Latin  America.  A  1-cent  drop  In  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  green  coffee  costs  Latin 
America  $50  million  a  year,  and  prices  have 
been   dropping. 

The  root  of  this  problem  Is  that  almost 
twice  as  much  coffee  is  produced  each  year 
as  is  consumed  abroad.  The  result  Is  a 
massive  surplus  which  overhangs  the  market 
and  exerts  a  downward  pressure  on  prices. 
The  United  States  believes  that  a  solution  to 
this  problem  requires  a  worldwide  agree- 
ment between  producing  and  consuming 
nations.  We  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
organizing  the  Coffee  Study  Group,  which  In- 
cludes 28  producing  countries  and  some  20 
consuming  countries.  This  group  will  meet 
In  New  York  next  month  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  consider  the  text 
of  a  draft  agreement  to  provide  consumer- 
producer  cooperation  on  coffee,  which  Is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Latin  America.  In- 
cluded in  the  proposed  draft  agreement  are 
provisions  to  bring  about  production  con- 
txols  and  to  speed  up  economic  diversifica- 
tion in  coffee- producing  countries. 

Reliance  upon  a  single  export  such  as 
as  coffee  as  the  major  source  of  income  from 
abroad  Is  widespread  In  Latin  America.  For 
example,  copper  makes  up  almost  70  percent 
of  Chile's  exports,  petroleum  more  than  90 
percent  of  Venezuela's,  and  bananas  76  per- 
cent of  Ecuador's.  Most  Latin  American 
countries  export  somewhere  between  18  and 
25  percent  of  their  total  output,  compcu-ed 
to  only  about  3  percent  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result,  the  domestic  economies  of 
Latin  American  countries  react  directly  and 
Immediately  to  sudden  price  fluctuations  in 
world  commodity  markets.  During  the 
fifties,  Latin  America  expanded  Its  exports, 
but  at  the  same  time  prices  dropped  steadily. 
The  result  was  to  wipe  out  gains  resulting 
from  the  export  expansion. 

A  method  must  be  found  whereby  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  cooperate  to  avoid 
these  harmful  fiuctuatlons.  It  Is  not  easy 
to  arrive  at  a  solution  that  protects  the  In- 
terest of  all  concerned,  but  one  must  be 
found  because  trade  expansion  Is  vital  to  the 
development  of  all  of  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  is  continually  support- 
ing efforts  to  provide  better  and  more  favor- 
able market  opportunities  for  Latin  American 
exports.  President  Kennedy's  new  trade 
program  is  directly  designed  to  provide  sig- 
nificant help.  It  would  give  the  President 
wider  authority  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tariffs 
if  the  European  Conunon  Market  agrees  to 
take  similar  action. 

I  feel  that  Burope  should  take  cognizance 
of  the  Latin  Americas'  need  to  expand  and 
stabilize  their  export  markets,  and  that 
Ehiropean  action  on  this  matter — in  addition 
to  expanded  programs  of  direct  aid — would 


be  of  great  benefit  to  the  development  of  the 
free  world.  We  would,  of  course,  like  to  see 
European  capital,  both  government  and  pri- 
vate, play  an  increasing  role  in  hemisphere 
development.  Expanding  trade  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  newly  prosperous 
industrial  nations  to  provide — by  their  im- 
mediate efforts — greater  cooperation  In  this 
vital  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  overwhelming  urgency  of  the 
problems  which  the  Alliance  Is  designed  to 
meet.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to 
describe  this  urgency  than  In  the  words  of 
Teodoro  Moecoso — U.8.  Coordinator  for  the 
Alliance — who  said  of  all  the  partners  of  the 
Alliance  recently:  "Like  generals  sending 
regiments  into  a  decisive  battle,  we  may  not 
have  the  luxiiry  of  leisurely  deployment  of 
our  troops,  or  of  perfect  textbook  planning 
of  how  the  battle  should  be  fought.  This 
means  that  in  all  probability  we  will  make 
errors.  But  the  one  error  we  cannot  afford 
to  make  Is  that  of  waiting,  of  letting  the 
Initiative  slip  out  of  our  grasp.  We  must 
attack,  massively,  tbs  <nMntes  of  poverty,  in- 
justice and  hopelessness  which  still  charac- 
terize the  lot  of  so  many  In  our  hemisphere." 


Trade,  Trntli,  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Wash- 
ington Report  submitted  to  my  constit- 
uents by  me  under  the  title  "Trade, 
Truth.  Trouble": 

Tkaok,  TairrH.  Tkottblb 

H.R.  11070.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
10«2  passed  3M  to  128  (opposed  90  Republi- 
cans plus  35  Democrats.  7  of  us  from  Texas) . 
Earlier  on  reconunlt  to  replace  the  adminis- 
tration bill  with  a  year's  extension  of  present 
law  the  vote  was  171  for  (127  Republicans. 
44  DemocraU)  to  263  against  (43  Republi- 
cans. 210  Democrats).  I  voted  for  recom- 
mittal and  against  the  new  bill  on  flnal 
passage.     Basic  provisions  of  the  bill  were: 

(A)  New  grants  of  tariff  cutting  authority : 
Section  202:  Eliminate  all  tariffs  less  than  6 

percent;  Includes  lumber,  flsh,  fruits,  meats, 
minerals,  metals,  etc. 

Section  ail:  Eliminate  all  tariffs  on  those 
products  whose  "aggregated  world  export 
value"  of  United  States  and  other  nations 
together  totaled  80  percent  or  more;  includes 
organic  and  Industrial  chemicals,  plastics, 
paints,  cosmetics  and  soaps,  rubber  articles, 
glass  products,  leather  goods,  power,  elec- 
trical and  industrial,  farm  machinery,  motor 
and  road  vehicles,  candy,  musical  and  record 
playing  Instruments,  etc. 

Section  212:  Eliminate  tariffs  on  agricul- 
tural products  In  raw  or  semlraw  form;  in- 
cludes sugar,  tobacco,  animals,  meat  prod- 
ucts, poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  grains  and 
breakfast  foods,  feeds,  fruits  and  Juices,  Jel- 
lies, beverages,  vegetables,  nuts,  cotton, 
wool,  hides,  chewing  g\un,  drugs,  etc. 

Section  213:  Eliminate  tariffs  on  tropical 
agricultural  products:  includes  coconut, 
mangoes,  bananas,  cocoa,  chocolate,  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  etc. 

(B)  Administrative   changes: 

1.  Eliminate  peril  point  and  escape 
clause,  appoint  chief  negotiator  of  ambassa- 
dor  rank   confirmed   by  Senate;    additional 
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puttUc  bearlBta  od.   products   whose   tariffs 
wUl  be  cut:  and 

(C)  Federal  sabsldias;  adjustment  asslsi- 
ance  ss  loans,  technical  assistance,  increased 
tariffs,  and  tax  eoDcesaioos  to  Injured  firms 
aiMl  industries;  assistance  allowances  to 
workers.  64  weeks  of  unemployment  pay 
phis  27  weeks  more  (at  M  percent  bass  week- 
ly ws«e  or  averace  manvfafCturtng  wage  ol 
$92,  whichever  U  less)  for  retraining  pay 
plus  $6  per  dloin  plus  10  csnu  per  mile 
travel  expense  plus  3\^  weeks  eatery  as  is- 
locatlon  aUowanc*.  $330) . 

For  the  first  tlms  our  OoTsnuBSOt  ahui- 
dons  (1)  no  serious  injury  concept  partially 
protecting  \JB.  industry  from  extinction  by 
flood  oX  Xorsign  goods.  (2)  Itsm  by  item 
coasideraUon :  the  bill  would  lump  firms  to- 
gstbar  as  industry  and  thus  consider  any 
harm  done.  (3)  Peril  point:  the  bDI  would 
substitute  the  advice  of  oconomic  Impact  on 
industry  to  Prssident  by  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  prsssDt  law  which  requires  findings 
of  point  ^oduct  by  product  below  which 
injury  will  accrue  to  XJ3.  firm  plxis  report  to 
Congress  by  President  of  items  where  trade 
concessions  below  peril  point  were  made  plus 
rupott  by  Tariff  Commission  to  Congress  on 
these  same  items.  (4)  BKspe  clause:  the 
bill  provides  no  escape  for  those  firms  and 
industries  bankrupted,  replacing  present 
law  which  provides  mandatory  Tariff  Com- 
ml^Uon's  findings  and  Presidential  action 
and/or  action  by  Congress  overriding  the 
President. 

The  troubles  facing  xm  In  debate  and  in 
our  world  trade  posture  result  from  failure 
to  know  and/or  follow  the  truth.  We  are. 
as  I  see  it.  battling  Ignorance,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  coldblooded  facU,  the  fail- 
ure to  recogntae  facta  and  learn  from  ex- 
perience. 

Socne  of  the  facts  and  factors  of  truth  are 
these: 

1.  Reciprocal  trade  is  not.  has  not,  and 
assuredly  will  not  (with  even  greater  Presi- 
dential authority)  be  reciprocal.  The  truth 
is  w«  are  now,  or  shortly  will  be,  the  world's 
lowest  tariff  Nation  (80  percent  average 
1934  to  10  percent  today)  while  other  na- 
tions impose  quotas,  embfirgoee.  licensing 
and  fee  procedures,  taxes,  and  regulations 
and  other  restrictions  and  discriminations 
actually  prerentlng  our  goods  to  be  shipped 
to  them. 

a.  The  bill  substitutes  quotas,  trade  re- 
strictions, and  subeldles  for  tariffs,  there- 
fore, ts  a  leas  fair,  a  leas  free  trade  trtll  con- 
trary to  sustained  nationwide  propaganda. 

8.  Our  trade  surpliis  Is  not  a  surplus:  we 
glfe  our  goods  away  and  then  show  gifts 
as  sales  and  snrpliis  over  impcx^. 

4.  Our  balance  of  payments  and  gold  posi- 
tion win  deteriorate  as  the  flood  of  imports 
will  cause  outflow  of  OS.  dollare    (gold). 

8.  The  bill  In  no  way  provides  for  other 
nations  making  concessions,  only  for  our 
lowering  our  tariffs,  disregarding  present 
General  Agreements  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
violations  (quotas)  and  OATT  escape 
clauses,  safeguards  others  retain,  but  we  now 
by  this  bill  deny  our  Industry. 

8.  OATT  (our  executive  agreement)  has 
never  been  approved  by  Congress. 

7.  Texas  and  the  Nation  show  tremendous 
Job  loss  (Texas  58,040.  United  SUtes  478.570) 
and  money  lost  in  increased  imports  as 
•gainst  reduced  exports  In  thoee  industries 
Vbcre  simultaneously  with  losing  Jobs  there 
was  a  worsening  balance  of  trade  (products 
Included,  meat  products,  candy,  beverage, 
textiles,  lumber,  oil  and  coal  products,  foot- 
wear,  leather  goods,   cement,   vehicles,  etc.) 

8.  Political  and  diplomatic  decisions  In 
our  negotiations  hav«  replaced  economic, 
whereas  the  truth  Is  that  good  economics  for 
us  is  the  best  politics. 

9  The  bill  is  planned  injury  with  hdp 
going  to  industries  too  late  under  criteria 
which  spells  out  bankruptcy,  which  loans 
won't  help:  Further  proven  by  58  pages  of 


ths  biU  spelling  out  aslstance  to  workers 
after  )otas  are  lost  because  ol  foreign  im- 
ports dosing  down  U.S.  busa^ess. 

10.  The  most  favored  nation  clause  per- 
mits any  third  natkm  to  benefit  by  any  at 
our  conesssioDS  even  tlunigh  the  second 
party  with  whom  we  negotiate  makes  no 
coDceasion  to  the  third  or  the  third  party 
with  us.  Thus  Japan  and  others  can  flood 
us  as  a  resvUt  of  our  negotiations  with  tiie 
Common  Market  countries. 

11.  We  dent  know  which  nations  will 
comprise  the  Common  Market — will  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  •  nations 
of  the  "Outer  Seven"  Join  in? 

la.  Because  tbe  Ccmmnn  Market  (France. 
West  Germany,  Italy.  Netherlands,  Belgiimi 
and  Luxembourg)  is  a  protectionist  bloc 
and  are  not  matching  out  tariff  cuts,  U.S. 
industry  is  moving  abroad  to  bxiild  plants 
within  other  countries,  thus  protected  by  the 
respective  coimtrles'  high  tariffs  from  U.S. 
competitors  while  free  to  ship  back  to  United 
States  because  at  U^.^low  tariff. 

la.  Low  wages.  lOlrer  taxes,  and  less 
burd^^isome  cost  of  doing  business  because 
of  government  laws  and  regulations  are 
giving  other  nations  the  edge  on  us.  U.8. 
Industry  cannot  compete.  Added  to  this 
is  the  monopolistic  position  of  the  U.S. 
labor  which  takes  aU  productivity  increase 
as  wage  increases,  rather  than  permitting 
our  prices  to  drop. 

14.  Our  low  tariff  policies  are  permitting 
others  to  ship  relatively  more  high-labor- 
content  products  to  us  while  we  stUp  out 
relatively  more  iow-labor-content  products — 
so  others  are  taking  away  the  market  on 
highly  industrlallaed  goods  from  us  because 
of  our  governmental  laws — not  because  of 
ability  to  compete.  Ws  lose  Jobs  and 
nutfkets. 

18.  The  biU  does  not  prevent  Communists 
Invading  our  market.  Transshipping  U  en- 
tirely overlooked.  Example:  Czechoslovak- 
Ian  typewriters  are  flooding  United  States 
and  sold  by  Macy's.  Covers  are  added  in 
Canada  marked  ""made  in  Canada. **  Our 
dollars  help  the  Communists  In  their  build- 
\ip  and  our  industry  and  workers  are  hurt. 
18.  Government  goes  into  business  In  a 
big  way.  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may 
require  security  for  the  loans  and  then  as 
he  sees  flt  "assign  or  seU  at  public  or 
private  sale  or  otlserwise  dispose  of,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  con- 
sideration, as  he  shall  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable." "renovate.  Improve,  modernise, 
complete.  Insure,  rent,  sell  or  otherwise  deal 
with;"  "acquire,  hold,  transfer,  release  or 
convey  any  real  or  personal  property — etc." 
Is  there  anything  he  can't  do? 

IT.  Loans  and  help  to  industry  can  be  a 
subsidy  for  and  coverup  of  inefBctency. 
Also,  ths  Small  Business  Administration  al- 
ready does  what  this  bill  prescribes. 

II.  The  adjustment  assistance  conflicts 
with  other  Federal  law — Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  Employment  Act  of  1946.  man- 
power retraining,  and  State  unemployment 
compensation.  Obviously,  the  higher  pay 
for  loss  of  Jobs  through  Imports  is  discrim- 
inatory and  will  replace  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  set  Federal  standards. 

19.  The  worker's  assistance  does  not  per- 
mit a  choice  by  the  worlter  of  retraining  and 
only  heads  of  famlllee  can  receive  the  relo- 
cation allowance,  thoee  who  are  least  likely 
to  need  it. 

20.  The  national  security  provision,  sec- 
tion 282  was  not  strengthened  or  redefined 
to  protect  the  oU  industry,  the  only  product 
ruled  vital  for  national  defense. 

My  position  as  I  stated  in  fkx>r  debate 
reoognlBed  the  Improvement  of  H.R.  11970 
over  the  original  blU  HR.  9900.  But  the 
truth  and  the  facts  I  learned  dtirlng  tlje 
hearings  forced  me  to  recommend  a  simple 
extension  erf  1  yetw  of  present  law  to  give  us 
time  to  devise  the  right  scdutlon,  not  oom- 
p>ound  the  errors. 


Ify  recommandationa  undsrlylng  tbls  cs- 

tension  and  pursuing  truth  are  these: 

1.  Let  iis  first  learn  the  effects  on  Indus- 
try of  ttoe  20  percent  average  cut  of  Import 
tariffs  which  we  granted  only  last  March 
and  which  do  not  go  into  effect  untU  July 
19«a  (V^)   and  IMS  (H)- 

2.  Demand  now  concessions  long  overdue 
from  those  who  because  at  alleged  dollar 
shortage,  after  agreeing  to  cut  tariffs  did  not 
do  so.  as  we  did. 

3.  Find  out  what  nations  will  comprise  the 
Common  Market — will  Britain  Join? 

4.  Change  the  "most  favored  nation"  pro- 
vision assuring  reciprocity. 

6.  Become  hard  headed  in  our  negotiations 
instead  of  losing  our  shirts  by  demanding 
elimination  of  the  trade  restrictions  now 
practiced  against  us;  approval  or  dlsapi^oval 
of  GATT  by  Congress;  a  review  of  GATT 
provisions  and  prevent  violations  by  member 
nations;  retaliation  against  those  discrimi- 
nating against  us  by  (a)  raising  tariffs, 
and/or  (b)  imposing  quotas;  appoint  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  study  the  basic  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  problems  confronting  ua 
related  to  trade,  including  balance  of  pay- 
ments, doUar  reserves,  deficit  financing,  la- 
bor's monopoly  and  others.  Then  we  can 
write  a  good  trade  bill  with  basically  the 
right  approach.  As  it  is  we  are  failing  prop- 
erly to  diagnoee  the  problems  so.  of  course, 
the  bill  is  bad  legi&laUon. 

The  basic  danger  and  question  renaalns. 
The  troubles  grow  out  of  our  failure  to  know 
the  facts,  the  truth,  without  which  the  trade 
problem  cannot  be  solved.  Finally,  how  can 
a  republic  sxirvlve  without  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, widely  disseminated  and  followed. 

One  flnal  j)Oint.  The  significance  of  ad- 
ministration's success  In  packing  the  Rules 
Committee  last  year  was  apparent  in  this 
fight.  I  was  among  the  leaders  of  an  at- 
tempt to  have  the  trade  bill  brought  from 
the  Rules  Committee  under  an  open  or  modi- 
fied rule  which  would  have  permitted  amend- 
ing It  and  removing  the  worst  features.  By 
an  8  to  7  vote  the  Rules  Committee  sent  the 
bill  to  the  flocar  undo'  a  cloeed  rule  which 
prevented  changes  and  gave  the  House  the 
choice  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it.  so  that 
Members  who  wanted  to  vote  few  the  good 
had  to  take  the  bad.  If  we  had  been  able 
to  get  an  open  rule  on  this  bill,  as  we  did 
on  the  farm  bill,  we  would  have  defeated  It 
also. 


Itak»-Amerkus  Play  OvtstaiKBa;  Role 
w  Umted  State* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  Nrw  YcatK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2, 1962 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  Silvio  O.  Coim,  delivered  a 
timely  and  thought-provoking  address  on 
Sunday,  July  1.  Congressman  Conte's 
review  of  the  outstanding  role  played  by 
the  Italo-Americans  in  the  history  of  our 
country  provides  cogent  support  for  his 
plea  for  long-overdue  reform  in  our 
immigration  policy.  This  fine  address  of 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts  should 
help  us  to  remember  with  pride  the 
pluralistic  tradition  which  has  brought 
greatness  to  America.  It  should  also  en- 
courage us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
perpetuate  this  vital  tradition  which  is 
being  threatened  by  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  our  restrictive  immigration 
policy. 
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The  text  of  Mr.  Conte's  speech  is  as 
follows: 

SpKXCH   or  CONGKISSMAW  SlLVIO   O.   CONTB  TO 
THK     48th     AWNtTAl.     CONVENTION      OF     THB 

MAssAcHtrsrrrs  Grand  Lodox  of  thx  Oroxb 

OF  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  Jult  1,  1962, 

SwAMPSCOTT,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman  Camplsl,  Orand  Venerable 
Donadlo,  fcUow  members  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Italy  In  America:  I  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press to  you  the  honor  I  feel  as  a  Son  of  Italy 
Ojrf' being  asked  to  address  this  distinguished 
48th  annual  convention.  I  deem  It  both  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  spend 
even  these  short  hours  with  you  in  a  reunion 
of  congenial  brotherhood  and  a  rejoicing  at 
the  great  heritage  of  Italians  In  America. 
A  record  such  as  ours — a  heritage  of  pride  In 
our  Nation,  devotion  to  Its  cause  of  freedom, 
and  love  for  Its  Ideal  of  the  equality  of  men — 
is  unexcelled  In  patriotism.  But  a  record  Is 
not  built  with  human  sacrifice  Just  to  look 
back  on.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  foxuidatlon  for 
the  future.  And  our  duty  to  o\ir  pioneering 
fathers  and  their  forefathers  demands  that 
we  strengthen  the  structure  and  contribute 
the  efforts  of  our  generation  to  constructing 
a  better  America,  more  solidly  exemplifying 
its  principles  and  standing  sturdy  against 
the  111  winds  of  godless  Ideologies. 

Today,  in  the  midst  of  the  good  fellowship 
of  this  gathering,  in  the  quiet  comfort  of  our 
homes,  in  the  material  prosperity  of  our  dally 
lives,  we  feel  secure.  But  on  America  which 
gradually  extracts  religion  from  its  dally  life 
•  In  favor  of  material  pleasures  will  not  long 
be  secure.  An  America  which  ignores  the 
malfunctioning  of  Its  Goveriunent  and  cor- 
ruption among  its  public  servants  cannot  re- 
main safe.  An  America  whose  children  are 
not  educated  in  the  principles  behind  Its 
past  glories  could  tiim  down  unwise  paths 
in  the  futiu-e. 

In  our  world  of  strife,  no  civilization  is 
entirely  safe  from  the  encroachments  of 
societies  based  on  greed,  distrust,  and  con- 
quest. The  day  of  the  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  and  nuclear  weapons  Is  also  the 
day  for  calmness,  decision,  and  wisdom. 
When  two  nations  have  the  power  to  destroy 
the  earth,  their  people  cannot  afford  to  be 
a[>athetic  alxsut  their  destinies.  Our  des- 
tiny, God  willing.  Is  to  live  in  peace  and  pre- 
pare our  children  to  meet  the  crises  which 
will  surely  confront  them. 

Italo-Americans  have  played  a  grand  role 
In  o\xt  history.  We  are  bound  to  continue 
making  America  great.  The  first  European 
foot  to  tread  American  soil  was  that  of  an 
Italian  on  October  12.  1492.  Ever  since, 
Italo-Americans  have  literally  marched  for 
oxir  Nation.  Although  only  4  percent  of  our 
population  were  Italo-Americans  at  the  time 
of  World  War  I,  11  percent  of  those  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  great  war  were  our  fathers 
and  brothers  who  had  answered  the  call  of 
their  country. 

And  so  it  has  continued  in  every  con- 
flict since:  845,000  men  and  women  of 
Italian  descent  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  II. 
Our  heads  are  high  with  pride  and  our  hearts 
are  heavy  with  hiunillty  whenever  It  is  men- 
tioned that  20  of  the  500  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winners  in  World  War  n  came  from 
the  ranlu  of  Italo-Americans.  The  greatest 
sacrifice  that  any  mother  and  father  can 
make  during  time  of  war  is  the  giving  of 
their  sons  to  their  Nation.  Whose  offering 
could  have  been  greater  than  our  own  An- 
tonio Potlto,  of  the  Lega  Prottlva  Lodge  379 
of  Springfield,  who  had  nine  sons  fighting  for 
their  country  in  the  second  war? 

But  Italo-Americans  yearn  to  walk  in 
peace  rather  than  march  In  war.  They  are 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  business- 
men. They  are  farmers,  shopowners,  build- 
ers, and  teachers.  And  they  have  been  hon- 
ored far  and  wide  for  their  contributions  to 


our  society.  In  1964.  Dr.  Antonio  Piaani. 
son  of  an  Immigrant  shoemaker,  was  daalg- 
nated  the  outstanding  general  practltlooar 
of  the  year  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Prom  our  neighboring 
State  of  Connecticut.  Dr.  William  Verdi,  fac- 
ulty member  of  Yale  University,  Interna- 
tionally known  surgeon  and  research  scien- 
tist, has  been  honored  here  by  the  Italian 
Government  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
humanity. 

What  young  lawyer  is  not  awed  and  in- 
spired by  our  own  Judge  Felix  Forte.  How 
many  engineers  sat  at  the  feet  of  Oaetano 
Lanza,  for  40  years  professor  of  mechanics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology? 
What  scientific  breakthroughs  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Peter  Bellaschi  and  Giuseppe 
Faccioli,  once  chief  engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.? 

And  the  highest  award  the  world  can  give, 
the  Nobel  Prize,  in  1938  went  to  Enrico  Fermi 
who  led  the  United  States  into  the  atomic 
age.  California's  beauty  and  bountiful  ag- 
riculture Is  due.  In  great  part,  to  the  help 
that  horticulturist  E.  E.  Fenzl  gave  nature 
in  the  Far  West.  It  is  still  arguable  that 
Antonio  Meuccl  invented  a  workable  tele- 
phone before  his  fellow  countryman.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell.  So  the  contribution  of 
Italo-Americans  to  the  vital  field  of  Ameri- 
can science  Is  now  legend.  Our  place  along 
side  others  In  all  of  society  is  indeed  promi- 
ment.  and  our  leadership  In  the  arts  and  in 
music  remains  unexcelled. 

The  Italian  heritage  In  America  began 
quite  obviously  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
but  It  has  been  a  never-ending  chain.  Not 
only  did  Italians  open  the  New  World  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  Europe,  but  are  con- 
spicuous at  every  turn  of  its  development. 
I  guess  we  have  always  known  a  fantastic 
climate  when  we  see  one.  because  there  were 
Italians  In  what  Is  now  Florida  as  early  as 
1565.  Likewise,  we  saw  the  glamour  of 
Arizona  as  early  as  1S39,  when  only  the 
Indians  vacationed  there.  Italians  were 
given  grants  of  land  In  Virginia  way  back 
In  1607.  and  Father  Bloimt.  a  descendant 
of  the  Blondi  of  Italy,  ventured  with  Lord 
Calvert  to  the  shores  of  Maryland.  Men  and 
women  from  the  Piedmont  settled  In  Dela- 
ware in  1666.  An  early  Italian  contractor 
buUt  Fort  St.  Loxiis.  111.,  in  1683  and  we 
have  been  America's  builders  ever  since. 

When  It  came  time  for  America  to  break 
away  from  foreign  domination,  it  was  Philip 
Mazzel  who  inspired  Thomas  Jefferson  to  so 
eloquently  express  the  feelings  of  the  colon- 
ists with  the  phrase.  "All  men  are,  by  nature, 
created  free  and  Independent." 

This  glorious  tradition  should  be  second 
nature  to  our  children  so  that  when  they 
are  cheering  Joe  Belllno  or  applauding  Perry 
Como  or  laughing  at  Jimmy  Durante,  they 
will,  at  the  same  time,  realise  their  stake 
in  America  and  their  great  responsibility  for 
its  future.  It  is  the  patriotism,  the  accom- 
plishments, and  the  citizenship  of  Italo- 
Americans  which  makes  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  us  to  tell  the  rest  of  America  about 
our  famous,  eminent,  and  outstanding  men. 
Although  we  are  eager  to  do  it.  no  longer  do 
we  feel  comi}elled  to  talk  about  DiMaggio, 
Marciano,  or  Graziano  as  our  Irish  friends  no 
longer  talk  of  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  "Boston 
Strong  Boy."  When  Sullivan  was  an  Irish 
hero,  the  Irish  were  struggling  to  prove 
themselves  as  Americans,  but,  like  them,  I 
don't  think  that  now  we  have  to  prove  any- 
thing to  anybody  any  more.  We  need  only 
to  keep  our  record  in  front  of  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

Looking  to  the  future  for  a  moment,  we 
would  think  that  our  land  would  welcome 
those  from  around  the  world  with  open  arms, 
but  this  has  not  been  so.  Instead,  the  policy 
of  the  Government  despite  oiir  most  logical 
and  thoughtful  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
still  embraces  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1952.     The  tide,  however.  Is 


turning.  The  efforts  have  not  been  entirely 
fniltlew.  I  have  stated  again  and  again  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlFes 
that  revision  Is  necessary,  basic  policy  com- 
mands reevaluatlon,  and  that  quotas  must 
be  revamped.  Immigration  legislation  to  al- 
low close  relatives — mothers,  fathers,  sisters 
and  brothers — to  rejoin  broken  families  of 
loved  ones  demands  the  closest  immediate 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

And  now  there  Is  a  ray  of  hope.  Just  last 
week,  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter legislation.  Chairman  Waltxb 
himself  arose  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  to 
promise  that  steps  will  be  soon  Initiated  to 
begin  a  study  by  his  subcommittee  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  American  immigration 
policy.  Although  he  stopped  short  of  say- 
ing that  pending  bills  would  be  considered 
now.  Congressman  Walter  conceded  that 
modernizations  are  realistic  after  10  years  of 
operation  of  the  law.  You  may  be  sure  that 
I,  for  one,  will  not  be  content  with  lengthy 
and  drawn  out  study  that  does  not  produce 
results.  The  facts  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us.  and  we  shall  have  oiu-  day  in  court. 

Looking  to  the  future  again,  the  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  Italy  of  1962 
could  not  be  better  today.  We  have  every 
expectation  that  the  long-range  goals  of  the 
two  nations  will  stay  closely  alined  In  the 
defense  and  progress  of  the  Western  World. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  whole  world  has  been  astounded 
by  the  economic  progress  of  the  six-member 
nations.  I  think  It  is  entirely  fair  to  say 
that  no  country  lias  benefited  more  from 
its  membership  In  the  Common  Market  than 
has  Italy.  It  is,  today,  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  and  booming  partners  In  this  ven- 
ture to  unify  a  once  scattered  and  war-torn 
continent.  Not  only  was  the  treaty  estab- 
lishing the  European  Community  signed  in 
Rome,  but  Rome  has  also  t>een  the  center 
for  calm  deliberations  In  further  expanding 
the  Market's  membership.  Italy  stands  firm 
with  the  United  States  to  encourage  Great 
Britain's  full  and  undelayed  membership. 
Italy  stands  with  the  United  SUtes  against 
the  dangerous  multiplications  of  independ- 
ent nuclear  power  throughout  the  world. 
Her  contribution  to  NATO  has  fully  met  her 
commitments  to  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  remark- 
able record  when  we  consider  that  Italy  has 
been  divided  over  the  centuries,  invaded  and 
destroyed  many  times  and  that  the  outlook 
for  the  future  was  indeM  dim  15  years  ago. 
Just  last  year,  she  celebrated  the  centennial 
of  her  unification,  and  It  seemed  to  me  that 
It  signified  a  vast  turning  point  for  our 
mothers'  land  in  world  affairs. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  behold  the 
ramifications  of  economic  prosperity  and 
political  stability  during  my  brief  visit  to 
Italy  last  fall.  I  was  especially  impressed 
in  the  tremendous  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  develop  the  south.  It  is  amazing 
to  note  that  for  the  first  time  the  economic 
rate  of  growth  in  the  south  has  t>een  higher 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1961. 
Planning  for  further  expansion  is  based  on 
two  objectives — full  emplojrment  of  the  man- 
power in  the  south  and  intensified  Indus- 
trialization to  absorb  agricultural  workers 
who  are  abandoning  the  farms  there.  The 
overall  goal  Is  to  Integrate  the  south  into 
the  rest  of  the  economy  so  that  it  will  no 
longer  \>e  the  tremendously  depressed  area 
that  It  has  been  for  so  long.  The  Cassa  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  has  placed 
special  emphasis  on  the  south  to  the  extent 
that  outright  grants  to  small  and  medium 
sized  industries  have  resulted  in  plant  ex- 
penditures worth  more  than  9164  million. 
So  the  future  here  too  looks  very  bright. 

All  over  Italy.  It  was  heartening  to  see 
the  downtrodden  of  World  War  II  living 
in  better  homes,  being  able  to  move  about 
the    countryside    whether    it    be    on    motor 
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scooter  or  in  a  Fiat.  The  entire  countryside 
and  each  town  and  city  seemed  to  i>e  alive 
Again,  not  only  with  tii«ir  usual  color,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

As  my  good  friend  and  the  new  President 
of  Italy.  Antonio  Segni.  »ald  in  his  Inaugxiral 
address  in  May.  "From  the  aspiration  toward 
peace  and  from  the  responsibility  to  guard 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  nations,  the 
Atlantic  cominunlty  came  into  being  in 
1949,  a  community  of  xiations  whose  bond 
and  strength  come  more  from  the  common 
faith  in  the  freedom,  peace  and  the  progress 
of  nation,  than  from  the  treaties  which  cre- 
ated it.  lUly  Joined  the  alliance  at  that 
time.  She  has  remained  faithful  to  it  in 
the  years  tiiat  have  passed,  and  she  will 
always  be  faithful  to  It"  Antonio  Segni 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  great  President 
of  Italy,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  him 
my  friend.  It  U  with  this  feeling  of  mutual 
cooperatiofl.  expressed  so  eloquently  by 
President  «egni,  that  Italy  and  the  United 
States  stand  side  by  side  today. 

All  of  you  here  tonight  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  success  we  will  have  and  in  the 
prospects  whtc&  He  ahead  for  Italo-Ameri- 
cans The  first  article  of  the  constitution 
of  this  great  order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  this  convention 
meets  here  today.  It  reveaU  the  phllowjphy 
under  which  the  order  has  grown  and 
flourished.  It  la  characteristic  of  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  Italo-Americans  to  their 
duties  as  Americans.  I  quote.  "To  unite 
all  the  Italian  emigrants  in  one  single  family 
and.  without  prejudice  as  to  their  religious 
or  political  creed,  with  the  advantage  which 
comes  from  the  union  of  energy  and  sacri- 
fice, to  educate  them  to  live  as  social  ethics 
prescribe  and  human  needs  demand.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  universal 
brotherhood  suggested  by  the  new  times. 
To  convince  them  that  if  love  of  the  native 
country  U  admirable  in  them,  that  of  the 
adopted  country  becomes  a  sacrosanct  duty, 
because  having  found  happiness  In  this 
country,  they  must  expand  their  energy  for 
It.  assist  In  Its  economic  and  cultural  gains, 
become  citizens,  and  participate  In  its  pub- 
lic life.  To  defend  its  existence,  its  inde- 
pendence, iU  liberty,  in  short,  to  take  upon 
themselves  all  the  duties  of  its  citizens,  in 
order  to  share  in  their  rights." 

Since  our  order  was  founded  on  March  1. 
1904 — 58  years  ago.  the  necessity  for  citizen- 
ship indoctrination  has  passed,  but  the  de- 
votion to  the  United  States  shown  in  this 
article  of  our  constitution  has  grown  over 
the  years  and  with  the  passing  generations. 
No  citizens  of  our  beloved  country  will  ever 
surpass  us  in  service  to  its  causes. 

X  thank  you. 
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HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF    imUAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2.1962 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday  of  thia  week.  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  statement  to  the  Special  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Comirattee  regarding  my  posi- 
tion and  concliislona  of  the  procurement 
of  the  AN/PRC:  41  radio  set. 

I  shall  submit  this  sUtement  in  an 
effort  to  bring  home  some  points  I  have 
tried  to  make  since  this  procurement 
started.  I  think  the  subcommittee  has 
made  them  for  me. 


My    remarks    to    the    subcommittee 
follow : 
Statdcxnt  or  Hon.  Kaxl  Wilsom  or  Indiana, 

to  thx  SPXCIAL  IKVISTICATIONS  STJBCOMMrr- 
TSK     or     THX     AkMEO     8EKVICE8     CoMMITm, 

JuLT  8,   1962.  CoMciXNiNO  PaoposTO  Pom- 
CHASX  or  UHF  Radios  bt  thx  Navt  Dxpaxt- 

M ENT  OM  A  SOLX-SOXTXCK  BASIS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  should  first  like  to  tiiank  this 
subcommittee  for  taking  Its  valuable  time 
to  look  Into  wliat  I  believe  to  be  the  first 
before-the-fact  sole-source  contract  award 
that  has  been  challenged  in  this  manner. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Ciialrman,  members  and 
counsel  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  ob- 
taining information  that  will  lead  to  future 
legislation.  As  you  said  last  Thursday,  "this 
is  a  legislative  inquiry."  Although  its  pur- 
pose has  not  been  to  prove  the  contemplated 
sole-sovu-ce  production  of  the  AN  PRC  41  un- 
desirable. I  think  it  tias  done  Just  that.  I 
shall  develop  this  theme  as  I  progress.  But 
I  want  to  state  my  conclusion  first.  The 
AN/PRC  41  radio  production  should  not  be 
even  now  carried  out  on  a  sole -source  basis, 
"nie  facts  simply  do  not  back  up  the  desire. 
When  I  first  opposed  this  procurement,  I 
said  I  Intended  to  oppose  It  as  "not  being  in 
the  best  InteresU  of  the  United  States."  I 
have  done  Just  that,  and  I  have  been  pro- 
foundly shocked  to  learn  that  so  many  Navy 
people  In  high  positions  of  trust  have  en- 
dorsed what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  tragic 
series  of  blunders  that.  If  aUowed  to  stand, 
will  (1)  penalize  the  American  taxpayer; 
(2)  deny  the  capability  and  efficiency  of 
American  industry;  and  (3)  Justify  the  con- 
tinued use  ol  wartime  emergency  regvilatlons 
for  sole-source  procurement  during  periods 
of  nonemergency. 

It  is  my  opinion  this  subcommittee  has 
brought  out  enough  facts  to  show  that  (1) 
In  deciding  this  production  must  t>e  on  a 
sole-source  basU.  the  Navy  was  altogether 
too  superficial  in  Its  study;  (2)  the  Navy's 
actions  before  and  since  deciding  to  sole- 
source  this  procurement  have  been  con-  , 
slderably  less  than  ethical;  (3)  American 
industry,  represented  here  by  a  single  firm 
appearing  under  something  less  than  Ideal 
clrciunstances,  has  made  an  excellent  case 
against  sole-sourclng  of  this  product;  (4) 
the  American  taxpayer  stands  to  be  penalized 
over  (1  million  in  this  and  other  Instances 
that  can  be  documented,  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  (5)  the  legislative  correction 
possible  under  terms  of  the  Hubert  amend- 
ment to  the  Armed  Forces  Procurement  Act 
wUl  correct  futxire  situations  of  this  sort  for 
the  mUltary.  which  certainly  shows  little  in- 
clination to  correct  them  Itself. 

I  wish  to  develop  these  points  at  tills 
time.  I  hope  others  will  l)e  developed  by 
Uiis  subcommittee  in  study  of  the  other 
•ifht  cases  I  referred  to  it  in  June.  In  con- 
nection with  this.  I  want  to  state  that  I  tiave 
a  number  of  other  cases  which  follow  the 
same  basic  pattern.  All  lead  to  the  con- 
clxision  that  the  military  is  penalizing  the 
taxpayer  to  a  degree  that  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Before  discussing  the  points  I  want  to 
cover,  I  find  It  necessary  to  recognize  that 
last  week  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ken- 
neth M.  BeLleu  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  committee  and  others  during  an  emo- 
tional appeal  in  which  he  practically  wrapped 
himself  in  the  flag.  Let  me  make  thU  clear. 
I  do  not  question  Mr.  BeLleu's  valor  in  be- 
half of  his  country.  His  record  spealu  for  it- 
self. But  I  should  like  to  ask  when  it  was 
established  that  an  outstanding  war  record 
be  a  prerequisite  for  a  good  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Navy?  When  have  medals  t>een  made 
qualifications  for  a  high  role  In  our  national 
defense  agencies?  Medals,  war  records  are 
for  wartime  heroics,  which  all  of  us  admire 
and  applaud.  I  am  the  first  to  warmly 
congratulate  Uie  Under  Secretary  few  his  con- 


tribution to  his  country.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  had  he  been  as  diligent,  as  search- 
ing, and  as  industrious  in  the  procurement 
of  the  PRC  41  radio  set  as  he  was  in  hU 
role  of  a  man  serving  hU  colors,  we  prob- 
ably would  not  be  here  today,  l>ec8use  the 
PRC  41  would  be  made  by  American  Industry 
after  competitive  bidding. 

That  is  not  the  case.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary is  the  highest  of  the  officials  we  have 
heard  liere.  He  has  done  as  have  the  rest — 
given  sole-soxirce  procurement  entirely  too 
superficial  a  look.  He  has  been  the  victim  of 
inefficient  and  incompetent  staff  work,  but 
he  still  supports  them  and  their  Judgment. 
Poor  Judgment  can  l>e  Just  as  criminal  as  a 
felonlo\is  act  itself,  and  the  way  such  Judg- 
ments as  these  are  penalizing  the  taxpayer 
are  certainly  criminally  wasteful. 

This  subcommittee  has  uncovered  sufficient 
facts  to  indicate  to  me  that  this  contract 
should  not  be  sole-sourced  to  any  one  com- 
pany. It  has  unmasked  inefficiency  and 
incompetency  masquerading  as  the  exact  op- 
posite behind  a  facade  of  initials  and  signa- 
tures on  documents  not  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  they're  printed.  Almost  all  these 
redtape  documents  have  been  given  only 
cursory  inspection  before  being  routinely 
authorized. 

For  these  reasons  I  say  to  this  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  that  ills  war  record,  impressive  and 
appreciated  as  it  Is,  cannot  and  does  not 
excuse  the  Inefficiency  of  him  and  ills  sub- 
ordinates, for  whom  he  takes  full  responsi- 
bility and  whose  actions  are  too  costly  to  be 
tolerated. 

What  lias  this  committee  brought  out? 
What  has  it  developed  during  these  hear- 
ings? I  think  it  has  established  Ijeyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  the  need  for  the  Hubert 
amendment  to  the  Armed  Forces  Procure- 
ment Act.  It  has  won  a  victory  for  Its  own 
legislation  even  liefore  It  Is  finally  enacted. 
I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  small  part  In  this, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  result  In  saving  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
oommittee,  I  think,  has  established  with  the 
Under  Secretary's  own  statements  that  while 
the  Navy  and  other  armed  services  say  they 
welcome  reviews  and  investigations,  they 
also  resist  legislation  which  will  cure  the 
Ills  that  are  under  study.  Mr.  BeLleu's  state- 
ments and  Mr.  HtBXRT's  xinchallenged  state- 
ment that  his  amendment  is  already  being 
resisted  by  defense  agencies  bears  out  my  be- 
lief. What  the  Armed  Forces  say  they  want 
and  what  they  really  want  are  two  different 
things.  What  they  really  want.  It  seems  to 
me.  is  to  be  Judge.  Jury,  prosecutor,  and  wit- 
ness for  themeelves  with  no  outside  Inter- 
ference. 

The  Hubert  amendment  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  an  Independent  agency  to  place  a 
checkrein  on  the  reckless  waste  In  military 
procurement.  This  hearing  has  proven  the 
amendment  should  l>e  made  law. 

I  think  it's  been  established  that  Navy 
policy  Is  rooted  in  sandy  soil.  It  can  be 
changed  capriciously,  with  only  the  Navy's 
knowing  of  the  change.  These  changes  can 
be  hidden  until  the  Navy  thinks  the  time 
opportune.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Navy 
has  ouUmarted  Itself.  The  hearing  has 
brought  out  that  the  1959  policy  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  I  quoted  in  submltUng  my 
presentation  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Korth 
was  changed  In  September  1961.  I  refer  to 
this  as  the  Bureau  of  Ships  "open  door  pol- 
icy." It  said  any  contractor  could  submit  a 
bid  on  any  procurement,  sole  source  or  not. 
From  May  21,  when  I  submitted  my  presenta- 
tion to  Secretary  Korth.  until  June  28,  when 
Eugene  Jones  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Material 
made  his  statement  about  the  policy  change, 
neither  tho  General  Accounting  Office.  Eaxl 
Wilson  nor  Arvln  Industries  were  told  the 
pxjllcy  had  boen  changed.  No  one  ever  called 
or  wrote  to  say  I  was  mistaken.    Mr.  Jones 
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didn't  fttaU  thia  In  a  conference  in  my  of- 
floe— 3ret  on  3una  38  ha  quoted  the  new  policy 
which,  in  effect,  closed  the  open  door. 

The  oommlttee,  as  I  remember  It.  tried  to 
pinpoint  thia  new  poUcy.  Who  aigned  It? 
What  led  to  it?  How  waa  it  arrived  at?  To 
this  moment,  there  tias  not  been  a  word  of 
concrete  testimony  on  thia  matter.  When 
asked  questions.  Navy  said  it  would  have  to 
go  back  and  get  the  answers.  It  appears  to 
me  that  in  such  an  important  matter  as  this, 
the  documents  should  be  available.  Cer- 
tainly, little  trouble  was  encountered  in  find- 
ing the  policy  had  been  changed.  Why  Is  It 
so  hard  to  find  out  who,  when,  why,  and 
how?    We  still  dont  know  the  answers. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that  the 
committee  has  at  its  disposal  documents  in- 
dicating that  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  "open 
door  policy"  was  being  violated  as  early 
as  September  1900,  a  tall  year  before  any 
policy  change — If  one  was  really  made.  There 
are  documents  in  a  colleague's  office  and  in 
possession  of  a  manufacturing  firm  I  can 
pinpoint  that  will  show  direct  violations  of 
stated  Navy  policy  such  as  I  have  charged  In 
the  case  of  the  PRC  41.  This  can,  and 
should,  be  inspected. 

Time  and  again  in  this  hearing  we  hear 
mentioned  the  words  "time  frame.**  which 
translate  in  civilian  English  into  '*tlme  fac- 
tor." Briefly,  the  Navy  says  only  Collins  can 
build  the  radio  and  deliver  It  in  the  time 
frame  it  has  set  up.  This  is  not  Collins  fault. 
The  Collins  Co.  is  a  good  company,  and  I  bear 
no  111  will  toward  It.  As  I  said  on  the  floor 
a  year  ago,  It  plays  the  game  by  the  rules 
the  Navy  sets  up. 

Returning  to  the  time  factor,  interroga- 
tion by  this  subcommittee  has  established 
that  the  Navy's  time  estimate  has  been 
higher  than  either  Arvln  or  Collins.  If  we 
really  expect  Navy's  flgiires  to  be  accurate, 
the  cost  Is  going  to  be  even  more  and  so  is 
the  time  of  delivery  going  to  be  longer. 

This  so-called  time  frame  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  judgment  made  at  a  subordinate  level 
In  the  Navy  Department.  Once  made.  It  was 
agreed  to  at  every  level  and  if  questioned  at 
all  was  questioned  only  ruperflclally.  In 
this  time  frame  matter  as  In  others,  a  judg- 
ment made  at  a  subordinate  level  stood  for 
all.  The  same  Is  true  for  the  technical  com- 
plexity of  the  equipment.  Despite  the  con- 
trol points.  Interviews,  board  meetings,  and 
«dl  the  redtape,  this  subcommittee  has  yet 
to  hear  any  concrete  testimony  that  will 
prove  anything  more  than  a  superflcial  study 
was  given  this  matter  once  a  first  decision 
had  been  made  somewhere  In  the  lower  eche- 
lons of  the  Navy  Department.  This,  I  think, 
adds  grist  to  the  mill  for  the  Hubert  amend- 
ment. When  a  procurement  agency  Is  Its 
own  Judge,  Jury,  prosecutor,  and  witness.  It 
has  absolute  power — and  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely.  So-called  after-the-fact  ex- 
aminations, reviews,  and  hearings  are  too 
late.  They  are  like  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  Is  gone.  Only  If  sole-soxrrce 
procurement  can  be  stopped  before  It  hits 
the  taxpayer  in  the  pocketbook.  can  we  ex- 
pect some  relief,  and  this  is  what  the  Hubert 
amendment  will  make  possible. 

Now  let  us  further  examine  the  Navy's 
diligence  In  Justifying  this  sole-source  award. 
Lengthy  Interrogation  by  the  subcommittee 
proved  it  took  a  naval  board  only  20  minutes 
to  make  the  decision  that  the  production  of 
the  PRC  41  was  to  be  sole  source.  In  fact, 
MajcM*  Sudhoff  said  he  had  considerable 
trouble  persuading  the  board  that  the  radio 
should  be  produced  sole  source — yet  It  took 
only  20  minutes.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  read  the  documents  which  should 
have  been  present  at  that  meeting,  or  which 
I  would  expect  to  have  been  there,  and  It 
took  me  30  minutes  to  read  them  without 
discussing  them  afterward,  and  I  am  not  a 
slow  reader.  Think  of  It.  In  20  minutes,  a 
decision  was  made  and  then  was  rubber- 
stamped  all   the  way  to  the  top.     And  re- 


member, in  this  one.  the  PBC  41,  the  major 
said  he  encountered  considerable  realatance. 
I  shudder  to  think  how  our  money  is  being 
wasted  tf  this  is  any  Indication  of  Armed 
Forces  efllciency.  What  happens  when  there 
ts  no  resistance?  Other  sole-aouroe  actions, 
probably  more  questionable  than  this,  must 
take  minutes  or  seconds  to  set  up  for  the 
rubberstamp  brigade  that  awaits. 

At  the  risk  of  becoming  repetitive.  Mr 
Chairman,  here,  again  is  a  place  where  the 
Hubert  amendment  will  prove  a  corrective 
and  will  save  the  taxpayers  further  financial 
bloodletting. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  do  you  recall  that 
Mr.  BeLieu  testified  that  about  826  sole- 
source  actions  crossed  his  desk  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  with  all  but  8  (>ercent  approved? 
Pew  were  questioned  as  much  as  the  PBC  41. 
I  hardly  think  this  makes  a  case  for  efllciency 
in  the  Navy  Department. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  two  docu- 
ments submitted  by  me  to  the  subcom- 
mittee— the  Arvln  and  Collins  proposals. 
Both  came  from  the  Qeneral  Accounting 
Office  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
oonunittee. 

We  have  heard  much  here  of  19  engineer- 
ing chsuoges  that  must  be  made.  We  heard 
Arvln  representatives  say  these  changes 
would  require  nM>re  time  for  the  end  product. 
The  facts  are.  and  they  were  not  broucht 
out  here.  It  is  going  to  take  Oolllns  longer  to 
finlah  the  radio  due  to  these  changes,  too. 
The  Navy  has  already  recognised  this  by 
adding  2  months  to  the  Initial  delivery 
schedule  It  proposes  for  Collins. 

I  want  to  point  this  out — It  was  never 
brought  out  by  the  subconunlttee — ^Arvln 
and  Collins  prepared  their  bids  On  the  same 
request  for  proposal.  The  same  require- 
ments were  stated,  the  same  words,  the  same 
nimibers  used — yet  Arvln 's  bid  was  34  per- 
cent lower.  The  engineering  changes 
couldnt  have  been  reflected  in  Collins'  bid 
because  they  weren't  incorporated  In  the  re- 
quest for  proposal. 

Arvln  was  told  of  these  verbal,  postbld 
changes  during  Its  ooxutesy  call  at  the 
Biireau  of  Ships.  These  changes,  I  repeat, 
were  not  In  the  original  RPP.  Neither  Ar- 
vln nor  Ccdllns  bid  on  them,  and  the  de- 
lay In  delivery  is  not  reflected  In  these  orig- 
inal bids. 

Documents  I  have  provided  to  the  sub- 
committee prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Navy  was  prepared  to  ex- 
tend the  Initial  delivery  date  for  Collins 
to  take  care  of  theee  changes.  The  truth 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  that  the 
Navy  had  started  changing  this  contract 
even  before  It  waa  signed.  It  Inferred  In 
its  presentation  that  It  will  take  Arvln 
longer  to  perform  than  Collins,  and  It  In- 
ferred the  changes  were  Incorporated  in  the 
Oolllns  proposal.  It  never  said  It — It  In- 
ferred It,  because  it  knows  allowance  for 
the  changes  Is  contained  In  Its  own  pro- 
posal to  sign  a  letter  contract  for  the  PRC 
41  with  Collins. 

I  have  stated  the  way  In  which  this  pro- 
curement was  Justified  for  sole  source.  The 
prime  reason  Is  time  of  delivery  of  the 
equipment.  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  any  manufacturer  who  gets  this 
contract  should  perform  excellently  and 
should  have  a  sterling  record  of  delivery. 
Yet,  the  subcommittee  Is  In  possession  of 
documents  I  received  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  through  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
which  shows  that  out  of  M  line  items  for 
delivery  under  previous  contracts,  Collins 
has  been  delinquent  in  40.  with  delinquen- 
cies as  high  as  13  and  14  months.  I  don't 
mention  this  to  disparage  Collins,  but  simply 
to  show  the  superflcial  manner  In  which 
this  procurement  waa  examined  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  before  being  lined  up  for  the 
rubberstamp  brigade. 

Mr.  Porter  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  stunmed  up 
Navy's   case   succinctly  on   Thursday   when 


he  said  Navy  came  here  to  try  to  rationallae 
Its  podtioa.  Tbs  Navy's  own  testimony  has 
shown  It  didn't  start  to  compile  a  detailed 
analysis  until  It  learned  of  my  interest  and 
later  of  the  subcommittee's  Interest.  What 
would  happen  if  procurement  people  in  In- 
d\istry  acted  accordingly?  I  think  the  Navy 
aimply  tried  to  explain  away  its  own  ineffi- 
ciency and  incompetency.  To  the  credit  of 
the  oonunlttee  and  its  counsel,  that  did  not 
happen. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Navy's  case  bolls  down 
to  time  of  delivery  and  technical  nature  of 
the  product.  TeetUnony  I  have  heard  dis- 
proves both  contentions.  In  my  opinion 
this  subcommittee,  while  pursuing  a  course 
that  has  proven  the  deelrabillty  of  the 
Hubert  amendment,  has  also  proven  that 
(1)  had  the  development  contract  for  the 
PBC  41  been  pursued  and  model  and  draw- 
ings delivered.  (2)  had  engineering  changes 
been  noted,  and  (3)  had  American  Industry 
been  given  a  chance,  this  radio  could  have 
been  built  and  delivered  on  time  and  on  a 
competitive  bidding  basis  with  a  consequent 
huge  saving  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  his  straightforward  statement,  Mr. 
Robert  Nau,  of  Arvln  Industries,  said  Arvln 
still  warrants  it  can  build  this  radio  and 
deliver  it  In  accordance  with  Navy  wlahss. 
This  Is  no  fly-by-uight  manufacturer  talk- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  pioneer  In  the 
field— one  of  the  six  Isading  producers  of 
radios  In  the  Nation,  a  company  with  an  out- 
standing performance  record  In  the  UHF 
field.  This  Is  an  Industry  which  does  near 
•100  million  of  business  a  year  and  which 
is  renowned  for  its  conservative  approach 
and  excellent  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  speaks  for  Itself 
ECad  the  Hubert  amendment  been  law.  Navy 
would  have  had  to  justify  this  sole-sotirce 
procurement  In  a  similar  manner  as  we  have 
experienced  In  this  hearing.  It  could  not 
have  done  this.  It  could  not  rationalise 
under  intelligent  inquiry.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  proved  that. 

With  the  Hubert  amendment  as  law,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  looking  over 
Its  shoulder,  the  military  will  be  much  more 
cautious  In  trying  to  erroneously  Justify  sole- 
source  awards.  The  result  will  be  a  better, 
more  economical  purchasing  system  and  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  that  will  amount  to 
billions  a  year.  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
many  times  today — the  Hubert  amendment 
should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
We  are  just  starting  a  new  fiscal  year,  and 
it  Is  never  too  early  to  begin  saving  money. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  time  a  sole-source  award  has  been 
challenged  before  the  fact  in  this  manner. 
There  are  many  after-the-fact  cases.  The 
subcommittee  has  eight  from  my  files,  and 
I  will  shortly  turn  over  several  others.  All 
show  that  sole-source  procurement  is  a 
luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  have  a  chance 
to  prove  the  theory  of  the  Hubert  amend- 
ment as  opposed  to  the  Navy  position.  Navy 
says  only  Collins  can  meet  its  schedule,  and 
I  say  AnMTlcan  Industry  can  perform  along- 
side Collins.  My  suggestion  Is  simply  thls: 
take  the  planned  procurement  and  divide  It 
between  CoU Ins  and  Arvln.  Call  the  firms  in. 
give  Arvln  a  model,  and  complete  drawings,  i 
split  the  award  and  tell  them  to  go  to  work. 
If  Arvln  falls  to  produce,  the  Navy  position 
is  right,  and  Collins  can  aasume  the  imcom- 
pleted  portion  of  the  work.  There  will  be  no 
delay.  If  Arvln  produces,  then  the  position 
I  have  taken  is  right  and  the  Hubert  amend- 
ment woiild  have  been  used  to  stop  sole- 
sourclng  of  this  award.  To  add  to  that,  if 
both  produce,  the  Government  will  have  a 
double  source  of  supply  to  take  care  of  fu- 
ture orders.  I  propose  this  in  all  sincerity, 
even  though  I  know  it  has  little  chance. 
The  Navy  will  welcome  this  suggestion  even 
as  It  is  welcoming  the  Hubert  amendment 
right  now. 
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In  conclxislon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
again  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee  and 
Its  staff  for  its  cxsperatlon  In  this  matter. 
I  think  It  has  proven  what  It  set  out  to 
prove — that  the  H*bert  amendment  is  needed 
and  needed  now. 

I  would  like  to  ( lose  by  predicting  a  similar 
case  that  is  coming  up  in  the  near  future. 
The  statement  has  been  made.  "Wn.soir  is 
out  to  get  the  Navy."  t  am  not.  and  I  never 
have  been.  I  ha^'e  great  admiration  for  the 
Navy  and  what  11  has  accomplished,  even  as 
I  have  admiration  for  the  great  majority  of 
Navy  employees  \/ho  are  honest,  hard-work- 
ing  Americans. 

The  Navy  Isn't  the  only  defense  arm  that 
abuses  the  sole-ioxirce  method  of  procure- 
ment. The  Army  Is  another.  It  U  already 
planning  to  sole-tource  the  AN/ARC  54  radio 
sst  on  an  urgencj  -of -delivery  baais.  and  that 
sole-source  award  will  go  to  Collins  Radio 
Co.  unless  there  Is  a  change,  now  that  I  have 
made  this  staten.ent.  I  invite  the  suboom- 
mlttM's  attention  to  this  matter  when  it  be- 
eoaass  pertinent. 

I  <>»»w«T  the  dtalrman,  the  subconunlttee 
members,  and  counsel  for  their  kind  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 


Captive  Natioiu  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

«•    WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOU3S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momlay.  July  2, 1962 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  86^h  Congress,  on  July  17, 
1969,  It  was  my  prlvlleRe  to  support 
Senate  Joint  F,esolutlon  111.  designating 
the  third  weelc  In  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  anil  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  proi^lamation  thereto. 

This  resolution,  now  Public  Law  86-90. 
provided  furtlier  that  the  President  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
similar  proclnmation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  1  reedom  and  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 

Pursuant  tc  PubUc  Law  86-90.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhover  did  Issue  the  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  In  July 
1959  as  Captl\  e  Nations  Week.  A  similar 
Presidential  proclamation  was  initiated 
in  1960. 

In  1961.  President  Kennedy  also  pro- 
claimed the  Uiird  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  under  the  continuing  con- 
gressional rcfiolution. 

However,  tie  third  week  of  July  1962 
is  fast  approaching  and  since  normally 
the  White  He  use  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion well  in  iidvance  of  this  date,  I  am 
concerned  as  to  what  action  the  Presi- 
dent will  tak^  this  year.  Are  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  assume  that  an- 
other gesture  of  appeasement  to  the 
Kremlin  is  in  the  offlng  and  that  no 
proclamation  will  be  forthcoming?  I 
ai.n  cognizant  of  and  bitterly  resent  the 
State  Department's  passive  policy  with 
respect  to  Communist  bloc  nations,  but 
this  Is  one  instance  when  I  would  hope 
the  executive  branch  will  take  the  initia- 
tive and  oveiTlde  any  such  advice  of  the 
Department  of  State. 


The  effectiveness  of  this  proclamation 
can  be  accurately  assessed  by  the  volume 
of  protests  that  emanate  from  the  Krem- 
lin each  time  it  is  Issued.  No  event  In 
the  past  10  years  has  caused*  such  sus- 
tained denunciation  by  Moscow,  Peiping, 
and  the  puppets  than  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  and  the  annual  observances 
It  authorized  Into  being.  Indeed,  Vice 
President  Nixon,  in  his  recent  book,  "Six 
Crises."  stated  that  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  "a  major  So- 
viet irritant  throughout  my  tour." 

Offlclal  annual  recognition  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  by  the  leading  nation  of 
the  free  world  points  up  the  f£u;t  that 
these  nations  are  held  In  bondage  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  are  therefore  living 
proof  of  Soviet  colonialism — colonialism 
far  more  brutal,  savage,  and  soul-de- 
stroying than  W81S  practiced  by  the  im- 
perial csarist  government  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  As  a  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  have  delivered  a  shattering,  pos- 
itive, and  aggressive  propaganda  blow  in 
the  cold  war. 

By  this  means  we  have  adopted  a  pos- 
ture of  offense,  instead  of  constantly  re- 
maining on  the  defensive  in  the  cold  war 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  President  to 
immediately  issue  the  proclamation 
requested  by  the  Congress  and  also  ex- 
press my  active  support  of  pending  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  notwith- 
standing Secretary  Rusk's  opposition, 
based  on  his  judgment  that  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  committee  would  be  a 
"source  of  contention." 

With  the  Soviet  Union  in  trouble  in 
many  parts  of  Its  farflung  empire.  I 
suggest  that  1962  could  be  a  year  of  de- 
cision. The  Issuance  of  the  Presidential 
proclamation,  followed  by  passage  of  leg- 
islation establishing  the  special  commit- 
tee, might  well  be  straws  that  break  the 
camel's  back. 


Speech  of  Senator  George  D.  Aikeo,  of 
Vermoafc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2. 1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  speech  delivered 
this  morning  at  ceremonies  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862.  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  Honorable  Gborge 
D.  Aiken.  Senator  Aiken  Is  one  of  the 
cosponsors.  with  Senator  Morse,  of  a 
companion  bUl  in  the  other  body  to  H.R. 
11340: 


AoDaxss  Bv  SEHAToa  Geokgb  D.  Aiken.  100th 
ANNrvxasAST  or  Land-Orant  Coixwsks  and 
UNrvzasmxs 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  iB  an  appropriate  time  to  review 
the  several  land -grant  statutes — their  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  and  the  challenges, 


both  national,  and  worldwide,  which  face  om- 
land-grant  institutions  today. 

As  a  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  you  in  paying  homage  to  Juitin 
Smith  Morrill,  of  Stafford,  Vt..  for  his  au- 
thorship of  the  first  great  Land-Orant  Act 
and  for  the  leadership  he  exerted  In  the  Con- 
gress from  1862  tmtll  1890  In  securing  the 
passage  of  necessary  perfecting  land -grant 
legislation. 

Actually.  Justin  Morrill  devoted  some  33 
years  to  the  land-grant  dream.  He  did  not 
see  his  proposal  as  a  partisan  project,  or  any 
great  revolutionary  idea.  He  was  practical 
and  down  to  earth  about  It  from  the  start. 

To  Justin  Morrill,  the  land -grant  idea  was 
a  commonsense  plan  for  extending  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  to  all  American  people. 
This  is  not  to  infer  that  he  failed  to  grasp 
the  sweeplrg  changes  which  his  law  would 
provoke  In  American  education.  He  knew 
that  this  was  a  change  the  people  needed  and 
wanted,  and  he  realized  that  education  waa 
essential  for  effective,  intelligent,  and  In- 
formed popular  government. 

Many  thousands  of  words  have  been  used 
to  define  the  land-grant  college  system. 

The  Morr.ll  Act  of  1862  has  been  called  the 
magna  cartii  of  American  education,  and  the 
emancipation  proclamation  for  those  striving 
for  higher  education. 

It  is  both  of  these,  but  the  land-grant 
college  laws,  as  a  whole,  are  something  more: 
They  are  d««lgned  to  teach  people  how  to  do 
for  themselves. 

This  fundamental  objective  Is  embodied 
in  the  original  MorrlU  Act.  It  U  the  Intent 
and  the  spirit  underlying  subsequent  legis- 
lation— the  MorrUl  Act  of  1890.  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  and 
the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  of  1935. 

As  early  as  1785.  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
had  stipulated  that  640  acres  of  land  be  sold 
to  finance  public  schools  In  the  Territory. 
Two  years  later,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  em- 
phasized that  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge are  necessary  to  good  government  and 
mankind's  happiness.  To  achieve  these 
ends,  the  ordinance  stated  that  "the  means 
of  education  should  be  forever  encouraged." 
When  the  Albemarle  Agricultural  Society 
was  foimded,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  its 
constitution.  A  fundamental  requirement 
of  this  constitution  was  that  the  members 
of  the  society  make  records  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  their  farming  practices  and 
turn  this  Information  ovw  to  the  society  so 
that  their  experiences  could  be  pooled  for 
the  common  good  of  all. 

Similar  requirements  cropped  up  in  the 
rules  governing  other  agricultural  societies. 
The  practice  was  extended  in  the  1840'8 
among  the  small  farmers'  clubs  that  were 
farming  In  farm  communities  all  over  our 
new  country. 

By  1860.  the  work  of  these  societies  and 
clubs  had  resulted  In  specific  action  by  20 
of  the  31  States  to  collect  agricultural  data 
systematically.  Thus  was  the  way  prepared 
for  the  MorrlU  Act  of  1862. 

If  he  were  here  today.  I  am  sure  that  Jus- 
tin MorrUl  would  point  to  the  long  record 
of  painstaking  effort  by  many  men  to  buUd 
public  support  for  the  Idea. 

After  President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  first 
Morrill  Act  in  1859,  Morrill  told  his  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  this  bill  had  not  been 
advocated  as  a  party  measure,  that  It  had 
been  supported  by  the  leglslatiwes  of  at  least 
13  States  and  "by  an  indefinite  number  of 
memorials  from  private  citizens  •  •  •  by 
agricultural  societies  and  agricultural  men 
throughout  the  whole  country."  "It  fought 
Its  way  on  Its  own  merits,"  Representative 
Morrill  declared. 

History  has  recorded  for  us  the  well-known 
fact  that  Justin  Morrill,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, finished  his  formal  education  at  the 
age  of  15.  He  clerked  in  the  local  general 
store,  then  worked  for  a  time  in  a  store  in 
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Portland,  Maine,  before  returning  to  Straf- 
ford and  becoming  a  partner  of  hla  former 
employer,  Jededlaii  HarrU.  By  the  time 
be  was  38  he  had  saved  up  about  tSO.OOO  and 
left  the  store,  later  entering  public  life. 

His  education,  of  course,  had  not  stopped. 
Morrill  was  largely  a  self-taught  man,  so  he 
knew  at  first  hand  how  Important  it  was  to 
make  public  education  available  to  all  men. 
Morrill,  however,  did  not  look  down  on 
men  who  had  been  born  "to  the  quality" 
so  to  speak.  One  of  his  strongest  supporters 
was  Thomas  Clemson,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  been  educated  abroad  by  wealthy  par- 
ents. Clemson,  like  Morrill,  believed  that 
higher  education  should  be  made  available 
to  all  men  regardless  of  rank  or  station. 

The  third  member  of  the  trio  who  worked 
so  valiantly  for  the  i»'ogress  of  education 
in  agriculture  sotd  mechanic  arts  was  Jona- 
than B.  Turner. 

I  would  like  to  claim  that  Turner  was  also 
a  Vermonter,  but  candor,  and  the  fact  that 
history  is  quite  acciu-ate  on  this  point,  force 
me  to  admit  that  he  was  born  and  raised 
Just  over  the  State  line  in  Massachusetts 
about  40  miles  from  my  own  home  and  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  home  of  Justin  S. 
Morrill  in  Strafford. 

The  early  life  and  the  environment  of  these 
two  men  of  destiny  was  quite  similar  al- 
though Turner  had  the  advantage  of  an 
education  at  Yale  which  college  he  left  in 
his  senior  year  at  the  age  of  2d  to  accept  a 
teaching  }ob  at  Illinois  College. 

The  good  Lord  must  have  sent  Turner  to 
Illinois  to  provide  a  balanced  team,  for  It 
was  largely  through  the  work  of  Turner  In 
the  West.  Clemson  In  the  South,  and  Morrill 
in  the  North  that  the  land-grant  bill  finally 
became  law  after  5  years  of  effort. 

It  is  probable  that  Morrill's  Initial  Interest 
and  inspiration  in  a  specific  land-grant  law 
grew  from  action  taken  years  earlier  by  a 
committee  of  the  Vermont  Legislature.  In 
1840  the  committee  on  education  Issued  a 
report  favoring  facilities  for  the  education 
of  "the  mechanic  and  the  farmer."  In  the 
title  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  18«2  we  find  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to  "provide 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts." 

About  the  same  time  another  Vermonter, 
Prof.  Alden  Partridge,  who  founded  Norwich 
University,  was  advocating  that  Congress 
establish  a  Federal  system  of  education  fi- 
nanced by  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

The  rest  of  this  early  history  we  know 
pretty  well — how  slow  the  land-grant  Idea 
was  to  catch  on  in  actual  practice,  how  most 
of  the  States  collected  less  than  a  dollar  an 
acre  from  the  sale  of  public  land,  and  how 
the  educational  results  were  for  some  years 
negligible. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

The  second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  provided  a 
permanent  annual  endowment  of  $25,000  for 
each  land-grant  college  and  barred  funds  for 
colleges  which  would  not  admit  Negroes  (al- 
though funds  were  available  In  States  where 
segregated  educational  facilities  were  re- 
quired ) . 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  extension  Service 
which  enable  colleges  to  provide  instruction 
beyond  the  campus  grounds. 

The  remarkable  record  of  growth  which 
has  come  from  these  initial  laws  is  almost 
beyond  belief. 

American  agriculture  Is  what  It  U  today — 
the  greatest  productive  force  In  all  human 
history — because  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties made  possible  through  ova  experiment 
stations  and  our  Extension  Service,  as  well 
as  the  enormous  influence  of  the  land-grant 
Idea  in  democratising  all  higher  education. 
The  county  agent  and  the  home  demon- 
stration  leader — these    people   have   carried 


the  very  latest  in  farm  and  home  economic 
know-how  to  almost  every  farm  In  America. 
In  his  first  speech  In  Congress  on  the  land- 
grant  Idea.  In  1858.  Justin  Monill  said  that 
to  enact  t^ls  law  would  enable  every  farmer 
to  raise  two  blades  of  grass  instead  of  one. 
Little  did  he  know  how  prophetic  these 
words  would  prove  to  be. 

Going  back  only  35  years,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  bushels  of  com  per  acre  has 
Jvmiped  from  36.4  In  1927  to  61.8  in  1961  and 
the  wheat  yield  per  acre  has  risen  from  14.7 
in  1927  to  23.9  bushels  In  1961. 

In  terms  of  man-hours,  farm  production 
has  tripled  in  the  last  30  years.  Crop  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  has  increased  200  per- 
cent and  livestock  production  has  gone  up 
70  perecnt. 

Of  coxirse,  the  educational  facilities  of  our 
land-grant  Institutions  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  work  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  The 
technological  growth  of  oiir  Nation  In  the 
last  75  years  Is  In  large  part  the  result  of  our 
land-grant  training  and  experimentation  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  Industry. 

In  the  field  of  research  alone,  the  work  of 
the  land-grant  Institutions  resulted  In  the 
discovery  of  streptomycin,  basic  work  on 
fatigue  In  metals,  control  of  botulism  for 
the  canning  Industry,  research  In  space  and 
satellite  tracking  rockets  and  rocket  fuels, 
deve.opment  of  the  television  tube,  the  tran- 
sistor and  the  first  cyclotron. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  In  thsse 
spheres  is  almost  endless  and,  when  added 
to  the  practical  development  in  agrlcialtural 
science,  our  land-grant  program  has  done 
more  to  develop  our  Nation  into  a  role  of 
world  leadership  than  almost  any  other 
single  force. 

More  than  20  percent  of  our  collage  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  d8  land -grant  insti- 
tutions They  are  awarded  about  half  of  the 
doctoral  degrees  in  the  engineering,  scien- 
tific, and  health  professions. 

They  are  awarded  about  40  percent  of  all 
the  doctoral  degrees  and  26  percent  of  those 
in  the  languages,  the  arts,  education,  and 
business. 

In  only  one  sphere  of  our  domestic  growth 
does  It  seem  that  we  have  failed  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  land -grant  tools  we  need  to 
develop  our  human  resources.  This  Is  In  our 
small  rural  communities.  Many  of  these 
communities  are  withering  on  the  Tine,  as 
their  young  people  move  to  the  cities  In 
search  of  greater  opportunities. 

This  Is  a  problem  we  should  not  disregard. 
We  should  do  nure  to  provide  these  small 
communities  with  adequate  tools  for  main- 
taining productive  Industry  In  their  own 
hometowns. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  falluires  Incurred 
by  small  business  people  today  comes  from 
a  lack  of  Information  on  those  factors  which 
nukes  for  success  or  failure — faulty  location. 
Improper  equipment,  inadequate  promotion, 
or  lack  of  understanding  of  the  use  of 
credit. 

An  extension  service  for  small  business  and 
industry,  similar  to  our  great  agricultural 
Kx tension  Service,  and  which  Is  to  b«  found 
in  only  a  few  States  today,  would  bring  to 
these  small  communities  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation they  need  In  order  to  help  them- 
selves. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  whole  new 
natXA  open  up  for  our  land -grant  ooOeges 
and  universities.  After  World  War  II  our 
Nation  was  faced  with  the  necessity  for 
shoring  up  weak  but  friendly  countries  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  Marshall  plan  was  put  into  ef- 
fect In  1948.  our  foreign  aid  programs  have 
been  extended  deep  Into  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 

Home  demonstration  agents,  county 
agents,  soil  conservationists  and  a  host  of 
other  agricultural  specialists  have  gone  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  world  to  live  and 
work  among  people  who  have  not  had  access 
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to  the  modern  techniques  so  necessary  for 
providing  food,  clothing,  and  sheltsr  in  the 
20th  century  world. 

This  has  been  done  In  two  ways — throxigh 
the  hiring  of  new  career  employees  by  our 
foreign  aid  agencies,  and  by  contracting  with 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  for  spe- 
cific projects  In  specific  lands. 

These  men  and  women  have  gone  Into  re- 
mote areas  to  share  their  knowledge  with 
less  fortunate  people.  In  the  very  best  spirit 
of  the  original  Morrill  Act,  they  have  sought 
to  teach  these  people  how  to  help  them- 
selves. Equally  Important,  they  are  also  In- 
structing local  leaders  so  they  In  tiirn  can 
teach  their  own  people. 

This  work  Is  not  all  done  ovsrMas.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
also  has  an  elaborate  program  for  bringing 
leaders  and  students  to  the  United  States 
for  further  training  In  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms. BCore  than  6.500  were  brought  here 
for  this  piirpoee  last  year  alone. 

Individual  colleges  brought  an  additional 
408  here  under  their  unlverslty-to-unlver- 
slty  contracts  So  widespread  Is  this  ex- 
change that  today  there  Is  scarcely  a  campus 
In  America  that  does  not  have  at  least  one 
AID-sponsored  student  on  Its  campus. 

In  this  work,  our  land-grant  people  have 
played  a  major  role  In  winning  friends  for 
our  country.  Without  question  this  Is 
people-to-people  practice  In  Its  finest  sense. 
In  the  days  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Henry  Wallace  used  to  say  that, 
properly  used,  our  technology  and  our  sur- 
pluses represent  national  strength  rather 
than  weakness.  Also,  he  Insisted  that  we, 
the  richest  Nation  on  earth,  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  science  and  world  hunger 
These  words  are  true  today 

Justin  Morrill  envisioned  the  land-grant 
program  to  make  higher  education  available 
to  all  people  so  that  our  relatively  new 
country  of  30  million  people  might  develop 
to  a  point  where  It  would  be  able  to  live 
In  a  highly  cooapeUtlve  world.  Today,  we 
number  more  than  180  million.  We  have  , 
developed  our  agricultural  and  Industrial 
technology  to  the  point  where  we  have  out- 
stripped all  other  nations. 

Now  It  Is  oiu"  turn  to  help  other  nations 
as  well  as  ourselves  and  this  Is  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  14  years.  By 
sharing  our  abundance  and  our  knowledge, 
our  land-grant  people  have  measured  up  ad- 
mirably to   the  challenge  of   these   times. 

Today,  28  land-grant  institutions  are  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  In  25  countries 
under  a  total  of  53  Individual  university 
contracts.  These  contracts  call  for  sharing 
American  know-how  In  the  fields  of  en- 
gineering and  business  administration,  home 
economics  and  agriculture,  vocational  and 
industrial  education,  medicine,  nursing,  the 
social  sciences,  and  teaching. 

In  addition,  AID  has  its  own  missions  In 
these  and  many  other  countries  On  their 
staffs  of  specialists  are  many  land-grant  per- 
sons, drawn  from  our  experiment  stations, 
our  extension  services,  and  from  land-grant 
universities  and  colleges. 

In  all  there  are  about  3.5C0  AID  tech- 
nicians stationed  overseas.  In  each  mission 
from  one-third  to  one-half  are  land-grant 
people.  TTieee  AID  representatives  are  ac- 
tively combating  hunger  and  famine.  Tbey 
are  helping  to  Improve  the  health  and  so- 
cial levels  of  mtich  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

They  are  helping  to  expand  the  world 
economy  so  that  there  will  be  higher  liv- 
ing standards  for  all  people  and  thereby  in- 
sure the  security  of  free  people  against  their 
enemies. 

By  living  and  working  among  less  fortunate 
people,  the  land-grant  people  are  doing  as 
much  to  preserve  peace  and  build  better  un- 
derstanding as  any  single  force. 

They  Implement  our  foreign  polley  more 
effectively  than  all  the  diplomatic  words  that 
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appear  in  our  official  handouts.  For  these 
people  it  is  deeds  rather  than  words  that 
count.  No  one  can  say  what  changes  most 
take  place  in  our  land-grant  programs  In 
the  next  century.  But  today  these  pro- 
grams are  f  acln(;  a  severe  test. 

Throughout  the  world  there  are  many 
governments  which  attempt  to  completely 
control  and  regulate  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  lives  of  the  people.  It  Is  the  dan- 
gerous world  philosophy  that  people  are  ac- 
countable to  gcvemments.  rather  than  gov- 
ernments being  accountable  to  people  that 
we  must  guard  ;igalnxt. 


While  we  need  governmental  machinery 
to  help  In  many,  many  aspects  of  our  lives, 
yet,  government  as  a  cure-all  can  only  be 
fatal  to   the  democratic  processes. 

Our  land-grant  achievements  of  the  last 
century  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  has  been  so  because  of  the  great  under- 
lying aim  of  the  Morrill  Act — that  people 
should  learn  how  to  do  for  themselves.  We 
must  remember  that  when  Jvistln  Morrill 
advocated  passage  of  his  bill,  he  did  so 
because  he  believed  that  the  land -grant  in- 
stitutions, "would  turn  out  men  for  solid 
use  and  not  tot  drones." 


He  had  faith  that  the  land-grant  process 
would  give  the  American  farm  and  labor 
force  "an  intelligent  direction."  Most  im- 
portant, he  told  the  Congress  that  under 
his  bill  something  valuable  would  be  done 
"for  every  owner  of  land  •  •  •  for  all  who 
desire  to  own  land"  and  "something  for  every 
man  who  loves  intelligence  and  not  Igno- 
rance." 

If  we  keep  these  guidelines  Intact,  the 
land-grant  system  can  continue  to  be  a  re- 
warding source  of  power  and  drive  for  free 
people  everywhere  for  another  100  yean. 


SENATE 

Tlesi»ay,  July  3, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  callel  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rar.  Prederlck  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  CKxl.  our  Father,  Thou  hast 
BO  made  us  that  the  hunger  of  our 
qtiesting  spirits  can  be  satisfied  only 
with  the  brefkd  that  oometh  down  from 
heaven,  and  our  unutterable  thirst  can 
be  assuaged  only  with  the  clear  water 
from  the  rlvei*  of  life. 

This  day  lead  us,  we  pray,  to  the  place 
of  still  waters  and  green  pastures.  We 
ask  this  not  Just  for  our  own  inner  satis- 
faction. From  the  prison  of  the  grasp- 
ing life,  wheie  one  sits  at  the  center  of 
his  own  seULsh  existence,  we  would  es- 
cape to  the  liiflnlte  extension  of  life  we 
call  Ood.  in  whom  there  is  no  place  at 
all  for  we-il,  whose  whole  life  is  a  splen- 
dor of  self -sacrifice 

As  In  this  gray,  ailing  world,  so  full  of 
aching  hearts,  we  reach  out  toward  Thee, 
we  know  that  the  increase  In  our  own 
sensibilities,  our  own  sympathetic  ca- 
pacity to  feel  the  pain  of  others,  and  all 
the  pangs  of  human  sulTerlng  and  misery 
tell  us  that  ve  are  touching  the  hem  of 
Thy  garment 

So  may  wi'  be  the  fit  Instruments  of 
Thy  win  In  lielplng  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  this  strlck'Ui  earth. 

We  ask  It  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Ameii. 


8.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of 
the  class  other  than  Members  of  Congress. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  ttie  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  2,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BlUi  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  n  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secrttaries.  and  he  armounced 
that  on  July  2,  1962.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  Joint  resolution : 

S.  800.  An  act  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  Introduction  and  dissemina- 
tion of  diseaaas  oi.  Uvestock  and  poxiltry,  and 
for  other  ptiritoees;  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

8.  46.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte 
and  Caballo  Reservoir  areas,  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1364.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frader; 

S.  1889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oeo- 
har  Ogaasian; 

8.  2775.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1054,  providing  for  a  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

8.2970.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate,  severally 
with  amendments.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8. 1074.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chao  Yao 
Koh: 

8.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  1,  1961.  as  National  Public  Works 
Week;  and 

8.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadricentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  annotmced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions,  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  tJie  Senate: 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tai  Ja 
Lim: 

H.R  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  SuraJ 
Din: 

HJl.  2176.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Mortellltl: 

HJt.  2611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
F.  Ward.  Jr..  and  BUly  W.  Crane.  Sr.; 

HJt.  S127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anorlk 
S.  Wartch; 

H.R.  3134.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alvin 
Bardln; 

HJt.  4749.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  hours 
during  which  certain  broadcasting  stations 
may  operate  with  their  daytime  facilities; 

H.R.  4860.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

U.R.  4064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uirhan 
Oazarlan; 


HR.  6238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
Ambrolae  Didot; 

H.R.  5312.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
additional  claimants  against  the  United 
States  who  suffered  personal  injuries,  prop- 
erty damiige,  or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
explosion  of  a  munitions  truck  between 
Smlthfleld  and  Selma,  N.C.,  on  March  7, 
1942; 

HJl.  6219.  An    act    to    permit    the    vessel 

Bar-Uo  /V  to  be  used  In  the  coastwise  trade; 

B.S,.  6466.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 

Roen.  Jr.,  and  Stevt  W.  to  be  documented 

for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

HJL  73:J8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Louis  J.  Simpson,  deceased; 

HJl.  76:18.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock; 

H.R.  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ot 
May  13,  1960  (Private  Law  86-286); 

HJl.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel 
Lucky  Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

HJl.  7782.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  Coxmty  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oU  screw 
tugs  Barbara,  Ivalee,  Lydia,  and  Alice  and 
the  barg(!8  Florida,  DB  8,  No.  220,  and  No. 
235  to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their 
use  in  tlie  coastwise  trade  whUe  they  arc 
owned  by  Standard  Dredging  Corp.,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation; 

HR.  8730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  (Elena  Bruno)  and  Sister 
Mary  AttUia  (Plllpa  Todaro) ; 

H.R.  9435.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
mote public  knowledge  of  progress  and 
achievement  In  astronautics  and  related  sci- 
ences thi'ough  the  designation  of  a  special 
day  In  honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchings  God- 
dard,  the  father  of  nuxlern  rockets,  mlssUes. 
and  astronautics; 

HJ1.960S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Joseph  P.  Mannlz; 

HJl.  9828.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pattl 
Jean  Pulton; 

HJl.  9894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Shea,  deceased,  in  fuU  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  that  estate: 

HJl.  9915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  TTmberto 
Brezza; 

H.R.  10022.  An  act  to  amend  section  510 
(a)  (1),  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036; 

HJl.  10276.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  MUltary  Park,  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Five  Forks  Battleflrid.  and  lor  oQnn  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  10^3.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico 
the  same  treatment  as  a  State  In  ttoe  election 
of  Federiil  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors; 

HJl.  11017.  An  act  to  amend  section  4281, 
title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
from  $30  to  $100  the  amoxmt  of  gratxdty 
which  may  be  furnished  by  the  Attconey 
General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  impris- 
onment or  released  on  ptarole; 

HJl.  11031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Wm..  Bueir,  Inc.; 
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HH.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knust 
Haeusserman; 

H.R.  11310.  An  act  to  amend  section  3615 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin  In 
the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece; 

H.B.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, and  repair  of  Government  improve- 
ments under  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpKJses; 

KR.  11586.  An  act  to  amend  section  602 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended; 

HJl.  11848.  An  act  to  smiend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  offenses  committed  In  Indian 
cotmtry; 

HJl.  11863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J.  Wlersma; 

HJl.  11996.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30,  1913,  to  provide  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  shall  have  perpetual 
succession; 

H.R.  12157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  re- 
tired rei'erees; 

H  J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fvmd,  on  a  full 
relmbiirsement  basis,  for  use  In  expansion  of 
its  headquarters;  and 

H.J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  17.  1962,  as  Antletam  Day,  and 
for  other  pxirposes. 


« 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated: 

HJl.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tal  Ja 
I.lm; 

H.B.  2139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suraj 
Din; 

H Jt.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  MorteUltl; 

HJl.  2611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Ward,  Jr.,  and  Billy  W.  Crane,  Sr.; 

H.R.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amirk 
S.  Warich; 

HJl.  3134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvln 
Bardin; 

HJl.  4954.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlrhan 
Oazarian; 

HJl.  5238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
Ambrolse  Didot; 

HJl.  5312.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
additional  claimants  against  the  United 
States  who  suffered  personal  injuries,  prop- 
erty damage,  or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
explosion  of  a  munitions  truck  between 
Smlthfleld  and  Selma,  N.C.,  on  March  7, 
1942; 

H.R.  7328.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Lx>uis  J.  Simpson,  deceased; 

HJl.  7638.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim 
Hyung  In  Comstock; 

HJl.  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  13,  1960  (Private  Law  86-286): 

HJl.  8730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mary  Alphonsa  (Elena  Bnuio)  and  Sister 
Mary  AttUia  (Flllpa  Todaro); 

HJl.  9603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Joseph  P.  Mannix; 

HJl.  9828.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pattl 
Jean  Pulton; 

HJl.  9894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Loretta 
Shea,  deceased,  in  full  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  that  estate; 

H.R.  9915.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Brezza; 

HJl.  11017.  An  act  to  amend  section  4281, 
title  18,  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
from   $30   to   9100    the    amount    of   gratuity 


which  may  be  fumlahed  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  prisoners  discharged  from  im- 
prisonment or  released  on  paroto; 

H.R.  11031.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Wm.  Rueff,  Inc.; 

HJl.  11127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman; 

HJl.  11846.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  offenses  committed  in  Indian  coiintry; 

HJl.  11863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
J.  Wlersma; 

H.R.  11996.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
January  30.  1913.  to  provide  that  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  of  Paris  shall  have  perpetual 
succession; 

H.R.  12157.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  retired 
referees;  and 

H.J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  17.  1962,  as  Antletam  Day,  and 
for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4749.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the 
hours  during  which  certain  broadcasting  sta- 
tions may  operate  with  their  daytime 
facilities; 

H.R.  6219.  An  act  to  permit  the  vessel  Bar- 
Ho  IV  to  be  vised  In  the  coastwlae  trade; 

HJl.  6456.  An  act  to  permit  the  tugs  John 
Roen,  Jr.,  and  Steve  W.  to  be  documented 
for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade; 

H.R.  7741.  An  act  to  permit  the  Teasel 
Lucky  Linda  to  be  documented  for  limited 
use  in  the  coastwise  trade;  and 

HJl.  8168.  An  act  to  admit  the  oil  screw 
tugs  Barbara.  Ivalee.  Lydia,  and  Alice  and  the 
barges  Florida,  DB  8,  No.  220.  and  No.  235 
to  American  registry  and  to  permit  their  use 
In  the  coastwise  trade  while  they  are  owned 
by  Standard  Dredging  Corp,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
HJl.  4860.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  pxu- 
poses; 

HJl.  7782.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Hospital,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  10276.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Military  Park,  to 
provide  for  acquisition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Plve  Porks  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  11406.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  Government  improve- 
ments under  concession  contracts  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Augvist  26,  1919 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9485.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  promote 
public  knowledge  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment in  astronautics  and  related  sciences 
through  the  designation  of  a  special  day  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Robert  Hutchlngs  Goddard, 
the  father  of  modem  rockets,  missiles,  and 
astronautics;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

H.R.  10022.  An     act     to     amend     section 

510(a)(1),  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936;  and 

HJl.  11586.  An  act  to  amend  section   602 

of     the     Merchant     Marine     Act,     1986,    a« 

amended:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  10383.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  give  Puerto  Rico 
the  same  treatment  as  a  State  in  the  election 
of  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Directors;  and 
H.R.  11310.  An  act  to  amend  section  3615 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  eliminate  tin 
in  the  alloy  of  the  1-cent  piece;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  In  the 
District  of  Colimibla  and  Its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Pund,  on  a  full 


reimbursement  basis,  for  use  In  expansion 
of  Its  headquarters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsitkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  Xhe  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  measaces  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


E3ECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  HILL,  hrom  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Howard  William  Habermeyer,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board: 

Charles  H.  Uthbow.  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 

Ronald  C.  Ounn.  and  sundry  other  candi- 
dates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service: 

James  Chrlstenaen,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  In  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  and 

Pasquale  J  Clccone,  and  sundry  other  can- 
dlates,  for  personnel  action  in  the  Regular 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelgn  Relations: 

Sverre  M.  Backe,  of  California,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion In  the  diplomatic  service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


VS.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  E>onald  McG.  Morrison, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard,  with 
the  rank  of  vice  admiral 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 


The      PRE8IDKNT      pro      tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  Presldoit  wiU  be 

notified  forthwith. 


LEGLSLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  a^eed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJecUon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THB   PRESIDEKTS   VISIT  TO 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
state  visU  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  City  last  week  was  a 
striking  manifestatiOD  of  good  will  be- 
tween the  Republics  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  The  crowds  which  turned 
out.  and  they  numbered  in  the  millions, 
exceeded  all  expectations  and  their  wel- 
come was  spontaneous  and  from  the 
heart. 

The  two  great  Presidents  of  our  re- 
spective nations  met  in  a  number  of  pri- 
vate conferences  and  discussed  a  variety 
of  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  our 
countries.  The  disctiasions  were  frank. 
Informal,  and  ocHMlueted  with  the  utmost 
tolerance  and  uiulerstanding  on  both 
sides.  Presidoit  Kennedy  greeted  Presi- 
dent L6pez  Mateos  with  a  handshake  on 
his  arrival.  On  President  Kennedy's  de- 
parture, the  two  Presidents  embraced 
one  another  in  the  traditional  Mexican 
gesture  of  friendship,  the  abt-azo.  The 
meeting  was  a  success  and  a  triumph 
for  both  Presidents  and  for  both  coun- 
tries. Out  of  these  meetings  came  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  position  in  the 
hemisphere  and  in  the  world,  and  on  our 
part  a  better  understanding  also  of 
Mexico's  position  in  the  same  areas.  It 
was  understood  that  the  bemiq}herlc 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  already.  In  Its 
chief  attributes,  being  carried  out  in  the 
United  Mexican  States.  Great  progress 
has  been  achieved  In  that  coxmtry  since 
the  revolution  of  1910  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Constitution  of  1917.  Be- 
cause of  the  community  of  interest  be- 
tween what  has  been  done  in  Mexico  and 
is  still  being  done  and  the  aims  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  a  better  compre- 
hension was  achieved  by  the  two  nations. 

President  L6pez  Mateos  aivl  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  have  much  In  com- 
mon, though  they  come  from  sharply 
different  origins.  President  L6pez  Ma- 
teos was  48  when  he  was  sworn  in  as 
President  in  1958;  President  Kennedy 
was  43  when  he  took  office  in  1961.  They 
are  both  interested  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms,  in  physical  fitness,  and 
In  the  overall  bettering  of  the  lot  of  their 
peoples.  They  are  similar  in  many  re- 
spects, and  they  are  each  trying  to  do 


what  can  be  done,  within  constitutional 
limitations,  for  the  beneflt  of  the  people 

of  their  respectlre  countries.  It  is  my 
belief  that,  based  on  the  spontaneous 
welcome  of  the  Mexican  people  during 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedys  entire 
stay  and  the  frank  and  cordial  discus- 
sion between  the  two  Presidents,  a  new 
and  better  era  in  Mexican-American  re- 
lations is  in  the  ofi&ng  and  that  those 
relations  will  continue  to  be  based  on 
equality,  tolerance,  good  will  and  under- 
standing between  our  two  great  nations. 

To  President  L6pez  Mat^s.  to  Mrs. 
L6pez  Mat6os.  to  "hSiss  L6pez  Mateos.  we 
extend  our  deepest  thanks  for  their 
cordiality  and  hospitality,  and  through 
them  to  all  the  people  of  Mexico  for  their 
heart-wanning,  goodbearted,  and  spon- 
taneous reception  to  President  Kennedy 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  We  were  Impressed 
by  every  aqwct  of  the  visit. 

One  ol  the  highlights  was  the  Ballet 
Folklorico  de  Mexico,  which  was  a  pres- 
entation of  authentic  Mexican  folk 
dances  of  the  past  and  the  present.  The 
nimibers  presented,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, showed  that  it  is  one  of  the  great 
ballets  of  the  world  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  are  to  be  ccmplimented  for  hav- 
ing such  a  highly  skilled  ballet  group 
and  chorus.  I  am  glad  that  this  group 
will  be  at  the  Seattle  World's  Fair  dur- 
ing the  mcHith  of  August.  I  am  sure 
the  American  people,  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  outstanding  bal- 
let and  chorus  in  the  United  States,  will 
be  as  deeply  impressed  as  were  President 
Kenr\edy  and  the  members  of  his  party. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  on  the 
state  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  incorporated  in  the  Rbcokd  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  final  communique  is- 
sued by  the  two  Presidents  which,  in 
general,  covers  the  meetings  which  they 
conducted  Informally  and  in  private. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorials,  and  communique  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd.  as 
follows : 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
29,   1M21 

L6pez  MATtoe:  "Latik  Keknedt" 

Presidents  L6pez  Mat6o6  and  Kennedy  are 
of  stiarply  different  origins  but  they  share 
some  points  In  common. 

The  two  Chief  Executives,  who  meet  here 
Prlday,  were  both  elected  to  their  nation's 
highest  office  while  still  in  their  iO's.  Senor 
L6pez  Mateos  was  48  when  he  was  sworn  In 
December  1,  1958;  Mr.  Kennedy  43  when  he 
took  office  in  1961. 

Like  Mr.  Kennedy,  Senor  L6pez  Mateos  has 
retained  a  lively  Interest  in  sports  and 
physical  fitness.  He  was  a  boxer  and  soccer 
player  aiul  a  nigged  hiker  In  his  youth. 

As  President,  each  has  fought  for  con- 
troversial social  legislation  and  each  has  had 
a  Cuban  problem,  but  for  different  reasons. 

Unlike  President  Kennedy,  President  L6pez 
Mateos  was  a  poor  boy.  His  father,  a  village 
dentist,  passed  on  when  his  son  was  a  year 
old.  His  mother  struggled  to  support  five 
children  on  the  income  from  a  small  Insur- 
ance policy  and  aid  from  relatives. 

A  good  student.  Senor  L6pes  Mateos  went 
through  school  on  scholarships.  He  was  rug- 
gedly athletic,  sometimes  walking  35  miles 
over  12,000-foot  mountains  from  school  to 
Mexico  City  on  weekends  to  see  his  mother. 
Once  he  hiked  all  the  way  to  Guatemala,  a 
distance  of  700  miles.  In  36  days. 


Prom  esmpcn  pottttes  at  the  UnlTeratty  of 
Toluca  he  gradtuttsd  into  the  real  thing 
when  he  made  a  speech  welcoming  a  leader 
at  the  long-dominant  Parry  of  Revolutionary 
Institutions  (PRI).  The  oAclal  liked  the 
speech  so  miicb  he  made  Senor  L6pez  Mattes 
his  secretary.  The  yooth  oontintied  study- 
ing nlghU  for  his  Law  degree. 

He  became  friendly  with  Miguel  Alemiii. 
a  lawyer,  and  helped  as  an  advlaer  In  the 
campaign  which  took  Senor  AlemAn  to  tbe 
Presidency. 

Under  Senor  Alemin.  Senor  Ii6pes  Mattes 
became  Senator  and  represented  his  oountry 
at  International  conferences  in  tlie  United 
States.  Argentina,  and  OwltswIiTMl  He 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 

He  met  another  man  destined  to  become 
President,  Adolfo  Kuiz  Cortlnes.  He  became 
Labor  Minister  after  managing  Senor  Cor- 
tlnes' presidential  campaign. 

Senor  L6pez  Mattes  earned  a  repntatlon 
for  fair  dealing  In  the  18.000  diqputes  he 
handled  while  Labor  Minister.  He  lived 
qnletly,  drove  his  own  car.  had  no  guards, 
and  made  few  headlines. 

But  he  Impressed  the  party  leadership, 
which  picked  him  over  half  a  doeen  more 
prominent  men  to  run  for  President  In  1967. 
Nomination  by  the  PEI  Is  tantamount  to 
election,  but  Serwjr  L6pez  Mattes  campaigned 
all  over  the  cotintry  Just  the  same.  He  made 
speeches  In  some  480  cities,  a  prelude  to  the 
world  trips  that  later  were  to  make  him 
Mexico's  most  traveled  President. 

Elected  by  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
Tote,  Senor  Ldpes  Mattes  ordered  sweeping 
r*t»ngr*  in  the  Government.  Cabinet  offices 
were  shifted,  merged,  or  eliminated. 

Senor  Lbpez  Mattes  dedicated  more  pub- 
lic works  projects  than  any  previous  Presi- 
dent, but  under  his  administration  also  came 
a  series  of  new  laws  which  frightened  forei^ 
Investors.  They  Included  a  profit-sharing 
program  In  which  workers  split  profits  with 
the  owners  of  the  firms  they  work  for. 

Government  Investments  In  private  enter- 
prise also  worried  many.  There  was  a  flight 
of  capital  by  Mexico's  own  men  of  wealtli. 
To  prove  that  Mexico  Is  sound  and  solidly 
united,  Senor  Li^>ez  Mattes  named  all  seven 
Uvlng  former  Presidents  to  Government 
posts. 

The  Cuban  question  brought  a  chill  In  re- 
lations with  the  United  Statee.  Mexico  and 
&-azll  led  the  opposition  to  proposals  to 
expel  the  Castro  regime  from  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  Mexico  finally  went 
along  with  a  compiromlse  resolution  declar- 
ing the  Cuban  regime  lncomi>atlble  with 
American  democratic  systems  but  abstained 
on  the  expulsion  resolution. 

Senor  L6pez  Mattes'  wife,  a  former  school- 
teacher, has  become  the  most  active  Mexi- 
can First  lAdy  In  history.  Her  interests 
center  on  child-welfare  projects.  The  couple 
have  one  daughter,  who  Is  attending  echool 
In  Europe. 


Kennedy's  Mexico   Tan*  Bttotb  Alliance 
Hopes 

President  Kennedy's  hopes  for  sxxxess  of 
his  Alliance  for  Progress  were  buoyed  today 
by  his  second  personal  diplomatic  ventxire 
into  Latin  America — a  smashing  triumph  In 
Mexico  City. 

Millions  of  Mexicans  in  gay  fiesta  spirit 
potrred  into  the  squares  and  esplanades  of 
their  capital  and  packed  the  streets  to  cheer 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  their 
weekend  visit. 

That  outpouring  of  humanity,  which  all 
but  engulfed  the  Presidential  bubble-top 
limousine  as  It  Inched  Its  way  yesterday 
from  Mexico's  most  famous  shrine,  the 
basUlca  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  alone 
marked  the  trip  a  success. 

lOAlTS,    CKAITTS    NOT    ALL 

Mr.   Kennedy's   Alliance    for    Progress  in 

Latin  America,  a  multlbllllon-dollar  Interna- 
tional   aid    program    spearheaded    by    the 
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United  States.  Is  keyed  to  peaceXvU  revolu- 
tion to  benefit  the  little  people  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. He  obviously  Is  working  on  the 
theory  that  loans  and  grants  aren't  enough, 
that  the  Job  cant  be  done  without  enthusi- 
asm of  both  governments  and  people. 

From  that  standpoint  the  President  and 
First  Lady  scored  heavily  on  their  trip  to 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  last  December. 
Their  weekend  In  Mexico  City  was  even  more 
spectacular. 

Never  before  had  Mexico  City  turned  out 
in  such  masses  to  greet  a  visiting  digni- 
tary— and  Government  personnel  who  have 
been  traveling  with  Presidents  for  years  say 
the  pulsating  reception  exceeded  any  they 
had  witnessed. 

rXASa     tTNTOtTNDXD 

Fears  that  anti-United  States  elements 
would  cause  trouble  proved  unfounded. 
Mexican  authorities  had  taken  whatever  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  needed,  or  the 
leftists  figured  they  were  In  a  hopeless  posi- 
tion. There  were  no  disorders,  not  a  placard 
of  protest  visible,  through  the  weekend. 

And  yesterday,  the  shirt-sleeved  and  hum- 
bly dressed  throng  of  the  Mexican  capital's 
old  city  surged  into  the  streets  to  cheer  the 
Kennedy's  off  in  a  demonstration  that 
equaled  In  fervor  the  reception  they  had 
received  downtown  on  their  arrival  Friday. 

Wherever  he  spoke,  at  ofQclal  luncheons 
or  at  the  Mexican  Government's  big  housing 
projects  outside  the  city,  Mr.  Kennedy  talked 
of  revolution  In  the  peaceful  sense.  He  as- 
sociated political  and  economic  progress  in 
the  1960s  with  the  revolutions  that  had 
advanced  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
In  the  past. 

TO  WORK  TocrrHxa 

The  Joint  conununlque  Issued  Saturday  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  President  Adolfo  Lbpez 
Mat^oe  of  Mexico  bound  the  two  countries  to 
work  side  by  side  In  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  all  Inhabitants  of  the  hemisphere. 
It  also  Joined  them  In  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  nation  and  to  oppose  Inter- 
vention, whether  from  Castro's  Cuba  or 
Khrushchev's  Moscow. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  L6pez  Mat^os  went 
beyond  the  general  problems  of  the  heml- 
spjjlere  and  attacked  particular  points  of 
difference. 

On  the  major  dispute  between  the  two 
governments,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
take  such  measiires  as  "may  be  immediately 
feasible"  to  reduce  the  salt  content  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  Colorado  River  into 
northern  Mexico.  Farmers  In  the  Mexlcall 
area  have  complained  too  much  salt  In  the 
water  has  ruined  their  land. 

Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Kennedy  laid 
wreaths  at  the  monuments  of  two  heroes  of 
Mexico's  1910  revolution.  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
smilingly  radiant  in  a  white  silk  coat  and 
matching  white  turban  hat,  was  with  her 
husband  during  the  ceremony. 

CKXZTXD    BT    AKCHBISHOP 

From  there  the  American  visitors  motored 
to  the  basilica  and  were  greeted  personally 
by  Archbishop  Miguel  Oario  Miranda,  Roman 
Catholic  primate  of  Mexico,  who  celebrated 
the  30-minute  low  mass  at  the  main  altar. 

It  was  on  this  spot  In  1531,  tradition  says, 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  a  poor 
peasant  and  that  roses  grew  where  nothing 
had  grown  except  cactus. 

Mr.  Kennedy  dispatched  a  thank-you  mes- 
sage expressing  friendship  for  Mexico  to  Mr. 
Lopez  Mat^s  from  the  Presidential  jet  as  It 
soared  over  the  border  on  the  return  trip. 

Saying  his  conversations  with  Mr.  L6pez 
Mat^oe  would  provide  a  firm  basis  for  con- 
tinued cooperation  between  the  two  coxin- 
trles,  Mr.  Kennedy  told  his  weekend  host: 

"I  came  to  meet  a  President  and  a  states- 
man; I  have  left  you  as  a  friend.  Viva 
Mexico." 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  July  2,  1963) 
All  Mxnoo  Capttvatkd  bt  Kmmvtdt  and 
Wirx 

Mexico  CiTT,  July  a — The  echoes  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  visit  will  reverberate  In 
Mexico  City  for  a  long  time. 

The  visit  obviously  had  a  tremendous  emo- 
tional Impact  on  the  Mexicans,  who  are  ad- 
mirers of  beauty  and  brains. 

Many  foreigners  complain  that  It  is  dilB- 
ciilt  to  captvire  Mexican  affection.  For  the 
United  States  Chief  Executive  and  his  lady 
it  looked  easy. 

For  av^  days  the  visiting  American  couple 
dominated  Mexican  conversations. 

In  the  street,  in  crowded  fashionable  night 
clubs,  in  homes.  In  schools  and  even  among 
the  humble  Indian  vendors  In  the  markets, 
the  visit  was  eagerly  discussed. 

AITCCnON  WON   QtnCKLT 

It  took  only  a  few  minutes  for  the  Ken- 
nedys to  win  the  affection  of  all  the  people. 

Dozens  gathered  everywhere  around  tele- 
vision sets  as  the  main  events  of  the  visit 
were  carried  almost  13  hours  each  day. 

Those  who  lined  the  streets  for  the  arrival 
parade  cheered  wildly  as  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  passed  by. 

There  U  nothing  as  highly  regarded  by  a 
Mexican  as  a  smile,  and  the  Itonnedy's  know 
how  to  smile  perfectly. 

Opinions  are  divided  over  who  was  the 
greater  charmer — the  President  or  Jacque- 
line. To  no  one's  svirprlse  Mrs.  Kennedy 
seemed  to  have  a  slight  edge  by  the  time 
they  returned  to  Washington.  Her  words  in 
Spanish  at  the  luncheon  she  and  the  Presi- 
dent gave  apparently  did  the  trick. 

PSAISEO   BT   PKESS 

Newspaper  editors  were  delighted.  A  few 
samples : 

"Her  words  were  like  music.  Jacqueline 
got  the  best  applause."     (Ovaclonee.) 

"A  Spanish  thinker  said  that  good  things 
are  twice  as  good  when  said  briefly.  We 
could  add  that  when  said  by  Jacqueline 
they  are  thrice  as  good."     (E  Universal.) 

"Is  she  a  woman  or  a  fair  lady?  Jacqueline 
moved  us  with  her  sweet  Spanish."  (La 
Prensa.) 

"Her  words  in  melodloxis  Spanish  stirred 
great  emotion  and  Increased  her  popularity." 
(Novedades.) 

"All  Mexican  homes  vibrated  with  emotion. 
It  was  an  unprecedented  act  in  the  history 
of  diplomatic  protocol.  Her  voice  was  soft 
and  harmonious."     (Excelsior.) 

Good  Work  in  Mkxico 
The  tumultuous  welcome  and  warm  hos- 
pitality accorded  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy In  Mexico  City  constitute  a  cheering 
sign  that  their  weekend  visit  there  has  been 
markedly  successful  in  promoting  further 
good  will  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Mexican  people  and 
Government.  This  gain,  of  course,  is  too 
Intangible  to  be  measured,  but  It  Is  none- 
theless Important,  especially  In  view  of  the 
strenuous  and  ceaseless  Communist  efforts 
down  there  to  stir  up  mass  sentiment  against 
our  country. 

As  for  concrete  results,  the  visit  has  en- 
abled Mr.  Kennedy  and  President  L6pez 
Mat^os  to  engage  In  lengthy  and  cordial  con- 
versations that  have  resulted  In  a  meeting 
of  minds  on  several  Issues  that  bear  signif- 
icantly on  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. True,  the  Mexican  Government  still 
does  not  go  along  with  the  United  States 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  In  support  of  measures 
aimed  at  isolating  Communist-dominated 
Cuba  from  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  Even 
so.  In  the  joint  communique  on  their  talks, 
Mr.  Ldpez  Mat^os  has  agreed  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy that  Castro's  tyranny  in  Havana  la 
incompatible  with  democratic  principles,  and 


he  has  agreed  also  that  Red  totallUrlan 
Intervention  In  the  Amerloas  must  be  vig- 
orously opposed. 

Further,  apart  from  the  Communist  threat, 
the  two  Presidents  have  reached  agreement 
on  wajrs  and  means  of  clearing  up  certain 
boundary  differences  and  solving  the  dlfll- 
cult  problem  caused  by  the  destructive  salt 
content  In  the  Colorado  River  waters  that 
have  been  used  to  Irrigate  Mexican  farm- 
land. In  addition,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
L6pez  Mattos  have  laid  the  groundwork  for 
efforts  to  reduce  trade  barriers,  establish 
fair  and  stable  prices  for  Latin  American 
raw  materials,  and  press  forward  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  an  enterprise  vital 
to  the  social,  political  and  economic  health 
of  all  the  Americas.  Significantly  enough, 
moreover,  they  have  emphasized  that  this 
program  Is  a  partnership  calling  for  self- 
help,  and  not  J\ist  one-way  aid  from  the 
United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  countries 
In  need  of  development. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  weekend  of  frultfxil 
work.  To  be  sure,  no  overnight  miracles  are 
going  to  flow  from  It,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  L^pez 
Uat^oe  have  succeeded  not  only  In  strength- 
ening the  ties  that  link  oxir  two  countries, 
but  also  In  putting  fresh  Impetus  t>ehlnd 
measxires  to  bring  about  a  bright  new  Inter- 
Amerlcan  era  through  great  cooperative  un- 
derUklngs  like  the  AUlance  for  Progress. 

ViVAN    LOS    Dos    PRXamRNTW 

The  tremendous  acclaim  with  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  welcomed  In  Mexico  City 
Is  a  striking  manifestation  of  good  will  be- 
tween thu  country  and  Mexico.  Steadily 
over  the  years,  as  Mexico  has  displayed  Im- 
pressive economic  and  j)olltlcal  progress,  she 
has  come  to  be  regarded  by  citizens  of  this 
country  with  increasing  esteem.  The  recep- 
tion accorded  Mr.  Kennedy  affords  dramatic 
evidence  of  a  reciprocal  attitude  toward  the 
United  SUtes  south  of  the  border. 

One  clear  gain  from  President  Kennedy's 
Mexico  trip  Is  already  apparent.  President 
L6pez  Mat^os  has  used  It  as  the  occasion  for 
publicly  Identifying  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
The  terms  of  his  approval  are  sound  and 
encouraging.  He  hailed  the  program  as  "a 
movement  In  which  all  the  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere  that  desire  to  participate  In  It 
have  a  position  of  responsibility  and  not 
simply  as  a  unilateral  program  of  aid  from 
the  United  States."  Mexico's  support  of  the 
program  on  this  constructive  basis  will  as- 
suredly have  a  salutary  Impact  among  other 
Latin  American  nations  taking  part  In  the 
Alliance.  Thus  both  in  the  sphere  of  Mexi- 
can relations  and  In  the  larger  realm  of  all 
Latin  American  relations  with  this  country, 
the  Kennedy  visit  promises  excellent 
dividends. 

Joint  Communiqux  Jmsvtd  Betwxxn  Prcsi- 
DKNT    John    F.    Kennedy    and    Prbudknt 
LbFKZ  MATtos  Following  Discussions  im 
Mexico  Citt,  Jxtnx  29-30,  1963 
President  Adolfo  L6pez  Mat^os  and  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  have  held  a  series  of 
conversations  which  mark  a  new  era  of  un- 
derstanding and  friendship  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

Both  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  dedication 
of  their  coiintrles  to  the  Ideals  of  Individual 
liberty  and  personal  dignity  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  a  civilization  which  they 
share  In  common.  In  consonance  with  their 
dedication  to  these  Ideals  and  acting  always 
as  sovereign  and  Independent  countries, 
which  decide  their  own  policies  and  their 
own  courses  of  action,  they  propose  to  re- 
spect and  maintain  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention— whether  this  Intervention  may 
come  from  a  continental  or  extracontinental 
state — and  of  self-determination  of  peoples. 
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Therefore  they  are  resolved  to  uphold  these 
principles  In  the  International  organisations 
to  which  they  belong,  to  defend  and 
strengthen  the  democratic  Institutions  which 
their  peoples.  In  the  exercise  of  their  sov- 
ereign lights,  have  constructed,  and  to  op- 
pose totalitarian  Institutions  and  activities 
which  are  Incompatible  with  the  democratic 
principles  they  uphold. 

Both  Presidents  fully  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  sovereign  nation  to  form  Its 
own  policies,  without  outside  dictation  or 
coercion.  They  also  recognize  that  the  Re- 
publics of  the  hemisphere  share  the  com- 
mitment they  have  freely  accepted.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  defend 
the  continent,  and  to  faster  the  fundamental 
democratic  values.  This  principle  of  com- 
mon responsibility,  without  Impairment  of 
national  independence.  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Another  dimension  of  this  principle  was 
expressed  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference 
in  August  of  1961.  The  two  Presidents  re- 
alBrm  their  support  of  the  charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  of  the  program  of  accelerated 
social  and  economic  progress  which  that 
charter  embodies.  In  fact.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Inter-American  system,  are 
closely  associated  In  a  vast  endeavor,  with- 
out precedent,  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  hemisphere. 

President  Kennedy  recognized  that  the 
fundamental  goal  of  the  Mexican  revolution 
la  the  same  as  that  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress—eoclal  Justice  and  economic  progress 
within  the  framework  of  Individual  freedom 
and  poUUcal  liberty. 

The  two  Presidents  also  discussed  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  program  of 
Mexico.  President  Kennedy  reaffirmed  his 
country's  commitment,  made  In  the  charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico  In  the  en- 
deavor which  It  and  the  Mexican  people  are 
carrying  out  to  accelerate  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Republic.  The  two  Presidents  agreed 
that  the  Alliance  for  progress  Is  essentially 
a  program  of  mutual  cooperation,  In  which 
the  greater  effort  should  come  primarily  from 
tbe  nation  which  Is  seeking  Its  development. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  determined, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  continue 
such  effort  unUl  hungier,  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
and  social  injustice  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  hemisphere. 

The  two  Chiefs  of  State  concurred  In  the 
need  of  Intenalfylng  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  through  the  various  Interna- 
tional organizations  including  the  United 
Nations,  the  Inter- American  system,  and  the 
Suropean  Economic  Community  to  achieve 
expanding  levels  of  trade,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  elimination  of  discriminatory 
and  restrictive  practices  against  exports  of 
basic  commodities  fyom  Latin  America. 
They  agreed  that  it  Is  indispensable  that  a 
broadened  and  more  stable  market  should 
be  provided  In  order  to  Improve  the  Income 
of  the  exportlJig  countries.  Of  such  Income, 
workers  and  fiu-mers  should  have  an  equita- 
ble share  to  permit  increases  In  their  levels 
of  living.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  and  metals 
were  the  subject  of  special  discussion. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  Impor- 
tance of  achieving  higher  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  their  respective  countries.  They 
agreed  that  government  has  an  essential  role 
in  stimulating  and  supplementing  the  ef- 
forts of  private  enterprise  for  attaining  this 
objective,  espe^  lally  through  sound  economic 
and  fiscal  policies.  Both  Presidents  agreed 
that  Inflation  and  financial  Instability  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  economic  development 
and  the  level  of  living  of  the  general  public. 


President  Li6pez  Mat^os  expressed  the  con- 
tinued determination  of  his  government  to 
piuiue  policies  which  woiild  promote  finan- 
cial sUblllty  and  economic  growth  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  promised  the  cooperation  of 
his  government  toward  that  end. 

The  two  heads  of  state  exchanged  views  on 
the  Importance  of  the  United  Nations  In  pro- 
moting International  understanding  and 
peace  and  In  encouraging  economic  and  so- 
cl|il  progress.  They  decided,  In  consequence, 
that  their  governments  should  consult  etM^h 
other  with  the  view  of  cooperating  even  more 
closely  In  all  matters  which  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

Both  Presidents  expressed  the  strong  desire 
that,  within  the  scope  of  the  United  Nations 
and  particularly  at  Geneva,  negotiations 
should  continue  for  general  disarmament  as 
well  as  for  the  termination  of  nuclear  tests, 
both  based  upon  effective  means  of  control. 
Both  heads  of  state  feel  gratified  by  the 
manner  In  which  their  governments  are  col- 
laborating In  the  eradication  of  Ulegal  drug 
traffic,  and  ag-eed  to  redouble  their  efforts 
and  their  cooperation  to  put  an  end  to  this 
criminal  activity. 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  joint  undertaking  of  their  countries 
In  constructing  the  Amlstad  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project  and  expressed  satisfaction  that 
this  project  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

The  two  Presidents  discussed  the  problem 
of  Chamlzal.  They  agreed  to  Instruct  their 
executive  agencies  to  recommend  a  complete 
solution  to  this  problem  which,  without 
prejudice  to  their  juridical  position,  takes 
into  account  the  entire  history  of  this  tract. 
In  relation  to  the  problem  of  salinity  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  two 
Presidents  dlscxissed  the  studies  which  have 
been  conducted  by  the  scientists  of  the  two 
countries.  The  two  Presidents  noted  that 
water  which  the  United  States  plans  to  re- 
lease during  the  winter  of  1962-63  for  river 
regulation  and  such  other  measures  as  may 
be  immediately  feasible  should  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  reducing  the  salinity  of 
the  waters  until  October  1963.  They  ex- 
pressed their  determination,  with  the  scien- 
tific studies  as  a  basis,  to  reach  a  permanent 
and  effective  solution  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  with  the  aim  of  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  this  problem  after  October  1963. 
The  Presidents  finished  their  conversations 
by  emphasizing  their  determination  that 
whatever  temporary  difficulties  may  at  times 
arise  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
the  two  Governments  should  resolve  them 
In  a  spirit  of  close  friendship.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  fundamentally  united  in  defense  of 
those  values  of  liberty  and  personal  dignity 
which  their  revolutionary  ancestors  struggled 
to  establish. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
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The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  relating  to 
federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  was  referred  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Finance. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KEFAuVek,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concxirrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  Novem- 
ber 4-10,  1962,  as  National  Country  Music 
Week  (Rept.  No.  1676) . 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3499.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on  pan- 
ama   hats;    to   the   Committee  on   Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hujcphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

8.3500.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Garcia  (also  known  as  Jose  Luis  Andreu): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPEAL  OP  DUTY  ON  PANAMA  HATS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
Panama  hats,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3499)  to  repeal  the  duty 
on  Panama  hats,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HtmpHREY.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  duty  on  panama  hats,  an  item  which 
is  not  produced  in  the  United  States  but 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
economy  of  Ecuador  which  we  are  as- 
sisting through  our  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  When  our  trade  agreements 
program  was  inaugurated  to  further  our 
international  political  and  economic 
policies,  we  concluded  a  trade  agreement 
with  Ecuador  which  provided  for  a  re- 
duction in  our  tariff  from  25  to 
121/2  percent  on  Ecuadoran  strawhats. 
In  1956,  however,  the  United  States  gave 
notice  of  termination  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment, and  the  rate  of  duty  on  these 
strawhats  doubled  when  the  duty  re- 
verted to  the  1930  statutory  rate  of  duty 
as  a  result  of  the  termination. 

When  I  was  in  Ecuador  last  fall,  I 
discussed  with  Ecuadoran  Government 
officials  and  with  our  State  Department 
representatives  various  economic  and  po- 
litical  problems  which  we  might  focus 
on  under  our  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  problems  called  to  my 
attention  was  the  problem  of  reviving  ex- 
ports of  this  item  to  the  United  States, 
a  matter  which  also  had  been  called  to 
former  Vice  President  Nixon's  attention 
during  his  visit  to  Ecuador  in  1958. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  100-percent 
increase  in  our  rate  of  duty,  imports  of 
these  hats  declined  from  $1,588,806  in 
1956  to  $579,664  in  1960.  As  a  result, 
economic  activity  seriously  declined  in 
the  two  provinces  of  Azuay  and  Canar 
and  thousands  of  small  farmers  and 
their  families  have  suffered  considerable 
hardships  as  receipts  from  this  "cash 
crop"  progressively  dropped.  The  Ecua- 
doran Government  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 200.000  farmworkers  have 
been  affected  seriously  by  the  decline  in 
the  production  of  this  item  and  the  areas 
have  become  a  potential  ground  for  sub- 
versive, communistic  agitation.  The 
Ecuadoran  Government  and  our  aid  of- 
ficials have   been  working   together  to 
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further  the  economic  development  of 
these  areas  and  one  of  the  pxoKrams  pro- 
posed is  to  revive  the  export  market  for 
these  strawhats.  An  increase  in  exports 
will  not  only  revive  economic  activity 
in  these  two  depressed  areas  but  also 
enable  Ecuador  to  further  Its  develop- 
ment by  obtaining  needed  foreign  ex- 
change through  trade  inste£ul  of  aid. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  cH>P<M-tunlty 
to  point  out  that  today,  more  than  ever 
before,  our  tariffs  and  our  trade  policies 
are  important  weaixjns  which  we  can 
utilize  to  further  not  only  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  derelopment  but  also 
the  economic  and  political  development 
of  other  nations  of  the  free  world,  espe- 
cially the  imderdeveloped  countries.  The 
trade  agreements  program  has  been  an 
effective  Instrument  in  furthering  our 
basic  political  and  economic  objectives. 

The  program  deserves  the  support  of 
aDof  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
statement  a  memorandum  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Ecuadoran  Embassy 
relating  to  the  particular  bill  I  have 
introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randxmi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRB,  as  follows: 

MZMOKANOmC 

For:  Senator  HuicFHarr. 

Prom:  Enrique  Arlzaga,  Senator  and  Special 

Commissioner    of    the    Government    of 

Bcnador. 

1.  The  C3ovemment  of  the  RepuMle  of 
Bcvuulor  Is  preaently  engaged  upon  policies 
designed  to  bring  about  better  economic  con- 
ditions for  the  working  classes  and  in  a  Tery 
special  manner  for  the  rural  sector  whose 
living  conditions  leave  much  to  be  desired 
due  to  low  wages,  especially  in  the  Adean 
region  of  the  country. 

2.  The  uneconomic  dlstrtbtrtlon  of  land 
and  Its  low  productivity,  brought  about  by 
heavy  erosion,  makes  It  necessary  for  the 
tUler  of  the  soil  to  seek  additional  sources 
of  Income  In  order  to  meet  his  needs,  and 
In  his  endeav<»'  to  maintain  possession  of 
hU  plot  of  land  and  his  home  he  prefers  oc- 
cupations like  hat  weaving,  which  for  many 
years  has  given  biTT>  the  additional  flnanclaJ 
resoiirces  to  defray  his  living  expenses. 

3.  During  the  years  of  the  Second  World 
War.  the  hat-weaving  industry  received  spe- 
cial stimulus,  so  much  so  that  by  1JM5  Ecua- 
dor exported  350,000  dozens  of  hats  having 
a  value  of  $5,400,000. 

4.  Up  to  the  year  1955,  Ecuadoran  hats 
entered  the  United  States  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  signed 
in  1939  which  cut  to  12.5  percent  ad  valorem 
the  25-percent  duty  Imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  The  treaty  was  denounced  by  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States  In  1955, 
so  that  since  then  the  Ecuadoran  hats  have 
been  paying  the  full  tariff  rate  of  25  percent 
ad  valorem. 

5.  Because  certain  countries  like  Italy, 
Philippines,  and  Japan  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  reduced  tariff,  their  hats  en- 
ter the  American  market  at  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  hats  from  Ecuador.  And  this 
tariff  discrimination  has  brought  about  a  re- 
duction of  Ecuadoran  hat  exports  to  the 
United  States  so  that  at  the  present  tlms 
American  imports  of  Ecxiadoran  hats  are 
hardly  one-tenth  of  the  volume  achieved 
during  the  war  years. 

6.  The  dire  economic  conditions  prevail- 
ing In  the  two  Important  Ecuadoran  Prov- 
inces—Caftar  and  Azuay — with  a  population 
of  500,000  people,  make  it  necessary  for  the 


Oovemmont  a€  Benador  to  tain  apeetel  In- 
terest  in   the   solutlcHi   of    this   problem   In 

order  to  forestall  social  and  pnlltlcal  discon- 
tent arising  from  conditions  o*  hunger  aiut 
hunum  misery  engendered  by  the  proitra>- 
tlon  of  the  hat  Industry. 

7.  It  to  for  this  reast»i  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  ot  reiterating  the  polnU  raised 
in  the  menxsrandum  presented  by  Bis  Kzoel- 
lervcy  Neftall  Ponce  Ulranda,  Ambassador  ot 
Ecuador  in  Washington,  to  the  Honorable 
Senator  HuMPHaxr.  The  Government  of 
Ecuador— through  Its  Ambassador  in  Waah- 
Ingtoii — is  requesting  tluit  measures  be  taken 
by  the  UB.  Congress,  throu^  tarUT  lafMa- 
tion,  malcing  it  possible  tor  EBuador  to  •»- 
Joy  the  full  reduction  aeccH-ded  to  other  ex- 
porters of  similar  products  Introduced  in  the 
American  market. 


Health,  Bdoeatkn.  and  Wstfare  shall  hara 
determined  that  sueh  agency  to  prooesdlnc 
In  good  faith  toward  full  compllanos  with 
tha  oonstltutlonal  requirement  that  racial 
diaerlmlnatlon  tw  ended  in  public  schools'*. 

Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jurm, 
Mr.  KsATtNC,  Mr.  Dovclas,  and  Mr. 
Scott)  submitted  amendment&.  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

CFoT  text  of  amendments  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE  —  AMENDMENTS  TO 
DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accOTdance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  It  to  my  IntenUon  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  109O4)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  19<JS,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment; namely,  on  page  28,  line  10.  delete  the 
period  and  insert  the  following:  "Provided 
further,  however.  That  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  only  for  hospitals 
and  related  facilities  which  are  made  avaU- 
able  to  aU  persons  without  discrimination 
in  any  respect  whatsoever  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color." 

Mr.  JAVITS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  10904,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J\me  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  mi  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUI  (HJl.  10904) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  J\me  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendments;  namely, 
on  page  16,  Insert  the  following  before  the 
period  on  11ns  14:  "Provided  further,  That 
no  part  of  the  amounts  apprt^rlated  m  this 
paragraph  may  be  used  for  payments  to  a 
local  educational  agency  imless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
have  determined  that  such  agency  is  pro- 
ceeding In  good  faith  toward  full  comi>llance 
with  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
racial  discrimination  b«  ended  in  public 
schools". 

On  page  16,  insert  the  following  before 
the  period  on  line  26:  "Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  may  be  used  for  provid- 
ing school  facilities  or  for  grants  to  a  locid 
educational  agency  unless  the  Secretary  of 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H-R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BUSH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  ElXATDiG.  Mr.  Douolas.  and  Mr. 
Scott  )  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bin  10904,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
IMPORTATION  OP  ADULT  HONEY- 
BESES— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
MAMsmu)  to  the  bill  (HU.  8060)  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  adult  honeybees,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962— AMENDMENT 
Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (B.M.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  waft 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL— ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StknnisI  be  added 
to  the  list  of  Senate  conferees  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  11289)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  CON- 
STITUTION TO  PERMIT  THE  USE 
OF  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  28.  1962,  the  names  of 
Senators  Hill  and  Btrd  of  West  Virginia 
were  added  as  additional  cosix)nsors  of 
the  Joint  resolution  i8.J.  Res.  206)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
use  of  prayer  In  public  schools,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stznhjs  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkmam)  on  June  28,  1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Howse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  af&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore : 

S.  1626.  An  i»ct  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy; 

S.  1943.  An  iict  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumitanl: 

8.2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
SUtes  Code.  enUtled  "Coast  Guard",  to  ex- 
tend the  appUcJitlon  oif  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  mliitan  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  oi  uniformity: 

S.  2130.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  U»e  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Bimone: 

S.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong; 

S.  2300.  An  t\ct  tor  the  relief  of  Tlo  Sien 
TJlong; 

S.  2366.  An  ikct  for  the  relief  of  FUomena 
F.  Schenkenberger: 

8.  2586.  An  (xt  fcnr  tt^e  reUef  of  Alexandra 
Callas: 

S.  2606.  An  act  for  ihe  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booshtn): 

S.  2607.  An  liCt  tor  the  relief  of  Lee  Haw 
Sun; 

S.  2633.  An  ixt  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke  (Choi  Sim  Hee); 

8.  2679.  An  liCt  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldaon; 

8.  2709.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  his  wife,  Hanna  Fraenkel: 

8.2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toon  So 
Shim; 

8.  3026.  An  ict  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
visions of  Fiideral  law  incorporating  the 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  Co..  in  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such 
company; 

S.J.  Res.  201  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  o'  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  may  be 
filed;  and 

H.R.  8840.  /Vn  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Carolina  Power  ft  Light  Co. 


following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

8. 1636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy; 

8. 1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumitanl; 

8.2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2130.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llse  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Slmone; 

S.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong; 

8.2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  Slen 
TJlong; 

8.2356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pllomena 
P.  Schenkenberger; 

8.  2586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas; 

8.2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booshin); 

8.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L«w  Haw 
Sun; 

8.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee) ; 

8.  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldson; 

8.2709.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  hU  wife.  Hanna  Praenkel; 

8.  2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoon  8o 
Shim; 

8.  3025.  An  act  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
vlsloiu  of  Federal  law  Incorporating  the 
Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  In  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany; and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  may  be 
filed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RE- 
SOUmON   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  3.  1962,  he  presented 
to  the  Preslcient  of  tJie  United  States  the 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpts   from   address  delivered   by  him 
over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on  weekend  of 
June  30-nJuly  1,  1962. 


REEXAMINATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy's  recent  address  to 
the  graduating  students  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity called  for  us  to  reexamine  some  of 
the  commonly  accepted  assumptions  un- 
derlying our  discussions  of  public  fiscal 
policy.  He  has  said  that  much  of  our 
argument  to  date  has  rested  on  stereo- 
types which  are  exhausted,  worn  out,  Ir- 
relevant, and,  most  unfortunately,  now 
stand  In  the  way  of  the  solution  of  hard 
and  complicated  problems. 

The  President  urged  that  the  merits  of 
these  assumptions  be  debated,  not  with 
partisan  passion  and  wrangling,  but  with 
coolness  and  a  sincere  intent  to  learn  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  Up  to  now,  it  has 
been  painfully  obvious  that  the  objective 
of  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  our  pub- 
lic fiscal  policy  has  not  been  reached. 
Already  arguments  have  begun  to  form 
along    partisan    lines,    rather    than    In 


terms  of  a  sincere  effort  to  discuss  the 
facts. 

However,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  return 
to  a  calm  discussion  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent calhKi  the  "myths"  of  public  fiscal 
policy.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  that  we  do 
so  if  we  are  ever  to  fully  understand  the 
complexities  of  our  economy  today  and 
to  reach  solutions  to  our  problems. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  need 
intelligent  discussion  today  is  that  of  the 
administrative  budget  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  sends  to  Congress  each  year. 
In  his  address,  the  President  pointed  out 
that  this  budget  has  considerable  value 
for  certain  purposes,  but  is  limited  as  a 
basis  for  discussing  widjr  fiscal  policies. 
In  fact,  he  said: 

This  budget  In  relation  to  the  great  prob- 
lems of  FJKleral  fiscal  policy,  which  are  basic 
to  our  country  In  1962,  Is  not  simply  Ir- 
relevant; It  can  be  actively  misleading.  And 
yet  there  is  a  mjrthology  that  measures  aU 
our  national  soundness  or  unsoundness  on 
the  single  simple  basis  of  this  same  annual 
administrative  budget. 

As  a  starting  point,  therefore,  we  need 
to  look  at  the  merits  of  the  present  budg- 
et.   Before  we  can  engage  in  any  fruit- 
ful discussion  on  our  fiscal  policy,  we 
need  to  reach  agreement  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  budget  as  it  now  stands. 
In  a  recent  edition  of  the  CongressionaJ 
Quarterly    there    appeared    an    article 
which  succinctly  described  the  present 
administrative  budget  smd  two  alterna- 
tive forms  which  have  been  proposed. 
One  of  these  is  the  consolidated  cash 
budget.    It  is  much  like  our  present  ad- 
ministrative budget,  but  it  includes  in  its 
totals  many   trust  funds  and  Govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprises.    Therefore, 
it  is  designed  to  show  the  total  flow  of 
money  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  public.    The  other  form  is  the 
national  income  accounts  budget,  which 
measures  the  direct  impact  of  Federal 
taxing  and  spending  on  the  flow  of  the 
Nation's  income  and  output.     In  other 
words,  tills  budget  would  reflect  the  Fed- 
eral portion  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Each  of  these  forms  deserved  thought- 
ful examination  in  regard  to  the  degree 
to  which  each  presents  a  valid  picture 
of  the  Federal  Government's  impact  on 
the  economy.    The  article  from  the  Con- 
gressional  Quarterly   is  of   special   in- 
terest in  pointing  out  how  the  amounts 
of  our  Federal  surpluses  or  deficits  ap- 
pear differently  in  each  form  of  budget. 
The  article  casts  a  serious  doubt  on  the 
usefulness  of   the  deficit  figure   shown 
in  the  administrative  budget  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  extent  of  sound  Federal  spend- 
ing.    Therefore,   Mr.   President,    I    ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled  "Three   Federal    Budgets:    What 
They  Show"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thueb  Federal  Budgets:  What  Thet  Show 
President  Kennedy,  speaking  at  the  Yale 
commencement  exercises  June  11,  suggested 
that  new  modes  of  thinking  about  old  prob- 
lems are  necessary  In  todays  world.  Public 
fiscal  policy  was  among  the  areas  In  which 
he  said  "there  is  a  danger  that  illusion  may 
prevent  effective  action." 
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tn.  eoniBMittns  aa  Ute  Pedeni  budget,  tha 

President  said.  "We  persist  In  measuring  our 
FedanU  flacal  Integrity  today  by  the  conven- 
tional or  administrative  budget — with  results 
whlcH  wouJd  be  regarded  as  absurd  tn  any 
business  Arm — In  any  country  of  Burop© — 
or  In  any  careful  assessment  of  the  reality 
of  our  national  finances.  •  •  •  (The  admln- 
IstratlTe)  budget,  in  relatloai  to  the  great 
problems  of  Federal  fiscal  policy,  is  not 
simply  IrreteTant:  it  can  be  actively  mis- 
leading. And  yet  there  Is  a  mythology  that 
measures  all  of  our  national  sotmdness  or 
unsoundness  on  the  single  simple  basis  of 
the  same  aimual  administrative  budget." 

In  urging  a  better  understanding  of  the 
operation  and  significance  of  Oovemment 
fiscal  policies.  President  Kennedy  also  was 
laying  the  groundwork  for  public  acceptance 
of  his  planned  1963  tax  reform — and  the 
planned  deficit  It  will  presxmiably  entail. 
Stnce  the  Kennedy  administration  came  to 
power,  one  deficit  in  the  administrative 
budget  has  occurred  ($3.9  billion  in  fiscal 
1901.  ending  June  30,  1961),  a  second  Is  In 
the  making  ($7  billion  for  fiscal  1993).  and 
a  third  (for  fiscal  1963)  appears  Inevitable. 
But  these  figures  and  projections  are  based 
on  the  conventional  or  administrative  budget 
which  Is  only  oim  of  three  measurements 
of  Federal  spending  and  revenues.  A  more 
useful  tool,  according  to  many  economists, 
is  tha  national  income  accounts  budget 
which  Is  prepiu-ed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  chief  argument  for  using  the  Income 
budget  as  a  new  reference  point  Is  that  it  Is  a 
more  useful  yardstick  In  guiding  Oovem- 
ment fiscal  policy  in  recessions  and  booms. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  reverse  recessions  by  pump- 
ing more  money  Into  the  economy  at  the 
appropriate  time  through  lower  taxes  and/or 
Increased  spending:  or  It  can  brake  Inflation 
in  prosperous  times  by  running  budget  smr- 
pliises.  The  problcnx  is  to  determine  the 
appropriate  time.  As  applied  to  the  cur- 
rent situation,  observers  point  out  that  al- 
though the  admlnistraUve  budget,  accord- 
ing to  January  projections,  will  show  a  $7 
billion  deficit  when  fiscal  1962  ends  June  30. 
the  national  Income  accounts  budget  is  mov- 
ing toward  balance  and  will  show  a  deficit 
of  only  $500  million  at  that  time.  (For 
comparison  of  budget  estimates,  see  heading 
entitled  'Three  B\xlgets  OompsLred"  at  con- 
clusion of  this  article.)  Clearly,  the  Impact 
on  the  economy  of  a  $7  billion  deficit  Is 
different  from  that  of  a  $500  million  deficit, 
with  the  latter  indicating  a  far  greater  brak- 
ing effect.  For  reasons  explained  below, 
many  ec(»K)mlsts  feel  the  Income  accounts 
budget  Is  a  more  precise  Indicator  of  the 
Impact  of  Federal  fiscal  activities  at  any 
particular  time  and  therefore  is  often  a 
more  helpful  guide  in  the  timing  of  fiscal 
decisions. 

Some  economists — including  Budget  Di- 
rector David  E.  Bell — have  argued  that  the 
Klsenhower  administration's  timing  of  Its 
decision  to  balance  the  1960  budget  contrib- 
uted to  the  halt  of  economic  recovery  in 
that  period  and  the  subsequent  downturn 
in  the  spring  of  I960.  Similarly,  the  fact 
that  the  accoxints  b\)(lget  apparently  Is  mov- 
ing toward  balance, '  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  Is  showing  some  "soft  spots,"  may 
be  used  to  reinforce  the  argument  of  those 
who  advocate  a  tax  cut  earlier  than  January 
1,  1963,  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

To  date  the  discussion  about  the  merits 
of  different  budgets  has  centered  around  the 
two  mentioned  above.  But  a  third  budget — 
the  cash  consolidated  budget — also  is  im- 
portant and  must  be  considered  by  anybody 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial picture. 

This  Fact  Sheet  examines  three  different 
Oovemment  budgets,  shows  how  they  differ 
and  indicates  how  they  apply  to  fiscal  policy. 


or 

Three  different  budgets  are  Involved  In 
the  increaaing  discussion  of  the  Nation's 
economic  health.  They  are:  the  administra- 
tive or  conventional  budget,  the  consolidated 
cash  budget  and  the  national  Income  ac- 
counts budget. 

Adminisu-atlve  budget:  This  budget,  often 
called  simply  the  conventional  budget.  Is 
most  familiar  to  Americans.  It  la  presented 
to  Congress  by  the  President  each  January. 
(For  a  report  on  the  fiscal  1963  budget  see 
Weekly  Report,  p.  60;  for  the  Presld^t'i 
Economic  Report  see  Weekly  Report,  p.  95. 
114.)  In  this  docxunent  are  the  expected 
expenditures  of  Government  agencies  for  the 
coming  year  and  the  anticipated  revenues. 
Certain  items  have  traditionally  been  in- 
cluded and  excluded  in  this  budget.  Gen- 
erally, the  receipts  represent  anticipated  cash 
inflows.  They  are  figured  on  stich  estlnuites 
as  future  economic  conditions;  expenditure 
estimates  ue  geared  to  congressional  action 
on  new  programs  and  the  cost  of  current 
programs.  Significantly,  certain  large  Items 
are  excluded.  In  particular  the  giant  trust 
funds  operated  by  the  Government.  Two 
major  funds  are  social  security  and  highways. 
The  matters  ot  trust  funds  have  become  In- 
creasingly important  as  they  have  grown  In 
number  and  siae.  Because  the  funds  are 
excluded  Irom  the  conventional  budget  but 
included  m  the  other  budgets,  they  have 
lent  Increasing  Importance  to  the  latter.  A 
second  Important  aspect  of  this  budget  U  the 
matter  of  timing  of  receipts  and  expendl- 
t\u-es.  In  this  budget — and  in  the  consoli- 
dated cash  budget — both  categories  show  up 
at  a  time  that  is  somewhat  separated  from 
their  actual  impact  on  the  economy.  The 
importance  of  this  Is  discussed  below. 

Consolidated  cash  budget:  This  budget  has 
Blmllarttles  to  the  conventional  budget.    The 
cash  budget  is  designed  to  show  the  flow  of 
money  beiween  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  public  as  a  whole.     It    represents   the 
addition  of  some  estimated  Items  to  the  con- 
ventional budget  totals  and  the  elimination 
of  certain  Items  which  would  otherwise  be 
counted  twice  as  a  result  of  the  additional 
items.     To  obtain   this  budget,   three  basic 
adjustments  are  made  In  the  conventional 
budget:     (1)    receipts   aaid   expenditures   of 
trust  funds  and  Government-sponsored  en- 
terprises are  added   (Included   In  the  enter- 
prises  are:    the   Federal   Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  home  loan  banks, 
the  Federal  land   banks,   the  banks  for  co- 
operatives    and     the    Federal     Intermediate 
credit  banks) ;  (2)   Intragovernmental  trans- 
actions (that  Is,  those  completely  within  the 
accounts   of   the   budget,   trust   funds   and 
Government-sponsored  enterprises)  are  elim- 
inated because  they  do  not  Involve  any  flow 
of  money  with  the  public;  (3)  adjustments 
to  place  a  limited  number  of  noncash  trans- 
actions on  a  cash  basis  are  necessary.    An  ex- 
ample of  the  last  Item  Is  Interest  on  savings 
bonds  which  is  considered  a  budget  expendi- 
ture as  it  accrues  but  Is  not  Included  as  a 
payment  to  the  public  until  It  is  paid.     In 
comparing  the  budgets.  It  should  be  noted 
that  receipts  and  expenditures  In  the  cash 
and  national  Income  accounts  budgets  in- 
clude the  trust  funds  for  highways.  Federal 
disability  Insxirance,  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors  Insurance,  Federal  employees  retire- 
ments,  railroad   retirement,   unemployment, 
veterans'  life  insurance    and    other  smaller 
Items.    None  of  these  funds  are  included  In 
the  conventional  budget,  thus  in  effect  hid- 
ing some  $25  billion  a  year  that  comes  to 
Government  accounts. 

Natlonjil  income  accounts  budget:  This 
method  of  looking  at  the  Nation's  economic 
activities  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  is  in  some  respects  a  more  per- 
fect Indlc^itlon  of  the  PWeral  Government's 
Impact  on  the  economy.  Em^phasls  Is  placed 
on  the  use  of  resources.  The  Department 
presents    Its    data   on   two   different   levels. 


On  the  one  hand.  It  conatdldatee  »U  o(  the 
economic  data  considered  relevant  In  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  l«  the  national  income  and 
product  account  for  the  Federal  sector.  On 
a  more  comprehensive  level,  the  Department 
presents  the  natlonal-inoome  accounts,  a 
systeni  for  making  estinuites  of  the  Nation's 
total  economic  activity.  The  figures  In  the 
national-Income  accounts  reveal  the  total 
market  value  of  the  currently  produced  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  classified  by  type 
of  expenditures — consumer  expenditures; 
groas  private  domestlo  investment  In  new 
construction  equipment  and  Inventories; 
Federal,  State  and  local  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services;  and  net  ex- 
ports. The  total,  obtained  by  summing 
these  Items,  is  called  the  groai  national 
product.  The  Federal  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  Is  the  only  category  of  Federal  spend- 
ing which  la  Included  directly  In  the  ONP. 
Theee  purehaaee  represent  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  currently  produced  output  bought 
directly  by  the  Federal  Ooremment. 

The  Federal  sector  account  in  the  national 
Income  framework  measures  the  direct  im- 
pact of  Federal  taxing  and  spending  on  the 
fiow  of  the  Nation's  Income  and  output. 
Generally  this  account,  like  the  consolidated 
cash  budget.  Is  more  comprehensive  than 
tha  conventional  budget  in  that  It  includes 
the  trust  fund  transactions.  However,  like 
all  sectors  of  the  national  Income  accounts, 
it  records  only  thoae  receipts  and  exxwndi- 
tures  which  directly  affect  the  current  In- 
come and  output  of  the  Nation.  Therefore, 
many  capital  transactions  Included  in  the 
other  two  budgets  are  excluded  from  the 
Federal  sector  measure.  Excluded  are  such 
items  as  loans,  mortgages,  other  financial 
claims  and  subscriptions  to  international 
lending  institutions.  Also  excluded  are 
purchases  and  sales  of  existing  assets,  such 
as  land  and  secondhand  property.  These 
exclusions  generally  do  not  represent  the 
production  of  current  output  or  incomes 
earned  In  production. 

Another  Important  difference  between  this 
and  the  other  budgets — which  is  central  to 
the  current  debate  about  the  Government's 
rola  in  teversing  recessions — U  the  timing 
of  the  budget  figures.     Briefly,  this  involves 
the  fact  the  conventional  and  consolidated 
cash  budgets  record  tax  receipts  as  they  are 
collected  at  the  Treasury.     The  national  In- 
come accounts  record  business  taxes  when 
they  are  accrued  as  liabilities  and  personal 
Income  taxes  when  they  are  withheld.     Thus, 
by  recording  these  taxes  when  they  are  set 
aside  for  later  payments,  this  budget  tends 
to  reflect  the  true  flnanclal  Impact  of  the 
taxes  on  the  people  who  pay  Uiem.     Sim- 
ilarly, Federal  purchases  are  recorded  In  the 
natl<xial    Income    accounts    primarily    when 
goods  are  delivered  and  servlcea  performed. 
Such  purchases  do  not  show  up  In  the  cash 
budget  until  payment  Is  made.     The  timing 
reflected    In   the  national    lB«ome   accounts 
generally  corresponds  closely  with  economic 
impacts  of  Government  taxing  and  spending. 
In  the  fiscal  1909  budget  document,  the 
Biu-eau   of    the   Budget   said:    "The    Federal 
sector    account  la  especially   suited   for   an 
analysis  of  fiscal  policy.     It  was  specifically 
designed   to   complement  the  data  on   pri- 
vate expendlturee  and  Incomes  contained  In 
the   national    Income   accounts."     However, 
the  Budget  Bureau  noted  one  limitation  In 
using  the  Income  accounts  budget.  In  that 
It  omits  lending  and   credit  activities   and 
thus  excludes  a  substantial  volume  of  flnan- 
clal transactions  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  significantly  affects  the  capital 
and  credit  markets. 

COMPAXISON     AND     ITALTTATIOir 

The  differences  In  timing  between  the  con- 
solidated cash  budget  and  the  national  in- 
cotne  aooounta  budget  Is  Illustrated  In  the 
accompanying  charts  which  were  part  of  a 
comparison  of  the  budgets  made  last  fall  by 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Bulk  of  Kansas  City. 
In  chart  1  (not  printed  in  the  Raooao)  s\ir- 
pluses  and  drficlts  in  the  cash  budget  are 
shown  In  black  bars  and  In  the  national  In- 
come accounts  budget  by  gray  bars.  The 
timing  of  swlivgs  from  surplus  to  deficit  and 
back  Is  very  dJIerent  in  the  two  series.  Cor- 
poration Inooine  tax  receipts  are  a  vital  fac- 
tor In  the  swings.  There  is  an  average  lag 
of  about  6  cionths  between  the  time  the 
tax  liability  .s  accrued  and  the  time  It  Is 
paid.  Thus,  when  there  is  a  wide  fluctua- 
tion In  corpo-ate  income,  as  with  the  onset 
of  recession,  the  reaulUng  change  In  tax 
liability  will  not  show  up  In  the  cash  budget 
until  later  but  will  be  indicated  very  quickly 
In  the  Income  accounts  budget.  In  addition, 
the  extent  cf  Federal  lending  operaUons. 
which  are  ln<  luded  to  the  cash  budget,  will 
add  to  dlffertnces  In  the  two  budget  series. 
The  Federal  lleserve  bank  said  this  explains 
most  of  the  lacrease  in  the  cash  deficit  dur- 
ing Aacal  195e. 

Chart  a  (m.t  printed  In  the  Rbcoed)  shows 
the  relatlonslilp  of  the  two  budget  concepts 
to  periods  of  recession.  The  top  panel  shows 
the  seasoxuOlv  adjusted  cash  budget  surplus 
or  deficit  on  a  quarterly  basis.  (For  refer- 
ence, periods  of  economic  decUne  are 
shaded.)  Dtrlng  the  first  such  period  the 
ma)ar  move  toward  defldt  developed  after 
the  end  ot  the  decUne  of  1057-5$  and  the 
move  toward  surplus  culminated  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1960.  after  the  next  down- 
turn had  bi!gun.  The  strong  shift  from 
deficit  in  eaily  1969  to  surplus  in  mid- 1960 
has  been  regnrded  aa  an  Important  deterrent 
to  oonUnued  recovery  in  1900.  the  bank  said. 
The  bottocn  pcuiel  deals  with  the  national 
tncocne  acooiinu  budget  for  the  same  period. 
This  budget  responded  quickly  to  economic 
downturns  ii.  the  Nation.  Particularly  note- 
worthy, this  budget  shows  that  the  move  to- 
ward fiscal  surplus  actually  occurred  In  the 
first  half  of  calendar  1959  when  the  cash 
budget  was  ixirtraytng  a  $3  billion  deficit. 

In  evaluat  ng  the  alternative  budget  meas- 
yxrm.  the  bank  said  there  U  no  reason  for 
fiatly  rejecting  either  method  aa  appropri- 
ate meaaurei  of  Federal  finance.  The  cash 
budget  has  a  comprehensive  coverage  of 
Inderal  oaaii  transacUons  with  %ti»  public 
which  first  led  anaiysu  to  use  It  rather  than 
the  conventional  administrative  budget  to 
assess  the  Government's  Impact  on  the  pri- 
vate econoay.  But  the  Inclusion  of  certain 
financial  trsnsactiona — either  throu^  lend- 
ing programs  or  through  the  lag  in  certain 
tax  paymen's  after  the  llablUty  U  Incurred— 
gives  an  lm;>erfect  measure  of  the  real  direct 
iBteence  of  the  Ckinwrnment  on  private  dls- 
»le  income. 


ContoUdtted  cash  \yudget.  1H1-€S 
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CONDITION  OP  BOOKS  IN  WASH- 
INGTON   SCHOOLS 


TliXBZ  BuDons  CoMPaaao 
These  budget  summaries  were  taken  from 
the  fiscal  1963  budget  document  released 
last  January.  Because  many  of  the  figures 
are  estimates,  changes  in  some  of  the  final 
totals  may  occur.  However,  the  significant 
aspect  of  the  budgets  for  the  current  eeo- 
aomie  dsbste  is  that  the  surpluses  or  deficlu 
vary  la  each  aooouatlBg.  Thus,  aa  evalua- 
tion of  the  budget  as  a  tool  to  moderate  eco- 
nomic fluduationa  depends  to  an  extent  on 
which  budi^et  Is  being  considered: 

ftational   iivcome   mccxjunU    hudgtt.   Federal 
sector.  t9ei-S3 
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•  Tke  Msy  MW  Isww  of  Surrey  of  Cmreet  Badness. 
puUMied  b)  thf  Cammerw  l>opanmeBt,  i«parte<l 
that  the  deflrit  In  tht-  Inconio  and  pnxiuct  account 
totjilcd  $4,000  000,000  far  calendar  1981. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  week*  ago  I  spoke  out  at  some  length 
on  the  floor  about  the  disgraceful  text- 
books and  the  shameful  shortage  of  li- 
brary books  and  librarians  in  Washing- 
ton's schools. 

I  brought  in  a  stack  of  battered,  tat- 
tered, aged,  and  womout  textbooks. 
Some  had  to  be  held  together  with  string 
and  rubber  bands.  Pages  and.  indeed, 
whole  sections  were  missing.  Many 
were  written  in  the  IWCs  and  the  early 
1930's,  and  contained  astonishingly  out- 
ctf-date  information  and  instruction, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  science. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  some  of 
them,  which  Udd  of  airplanes  now  being 
able  to  fly  around  the  world;  of  "mod- 
ern" refrigerator  boxes  which  chill  food 
by  melting  ice;  and  of  our  "grand  al- 
lies," the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  people,  I  regret  to  say.  right  off 
the  bat.  without  knowing  anyttiing  about 
it.  retorted  that  these  must  be  isolated 
examples.  They  said  (me  oould  no  doubt 
find  a  few  obsolete  books  in  any  school 
in  the  Nation. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  In  response  to  my 
suggestion.  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  Superin- 
tendent of  Washington's  schools,  ordered 
an  immediate,  careful,  thorough,  and  ex- 
pert survey  of  the  obsolete  textbooks  in 
the  District  of  Columbia's  schools. 

I  have  now  received  the  results  of  that 
survey,  a  survey  which  was  undertaken 
personally  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  all  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents, u-ith  the  help  of  supervisors, 
department  heads,  and  teachers  in  all 
of  the  city's  more  than  100  schools. 
They  intensively,  extensively,  painstak- 
ingly, and  unhurriedly  went  over  the 
supply,  book  by  book. 

I  want  to  stress  In  particular  that  the 
judgment  of  obsolescence  was  not  made 
on  any  casual  or  flimsy  basis,  such  as  the 
mere  copyright  date  alone. 

For  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
realiaed  that  in  such  fields  as  literature, 
spelling,  and  foreign  language,  for  ex- 
ample, old  editions  may  be  as  useful,  and 
In  fact  sometimes  better,  than  modern 
ones. 


And  even  if  mi  older  book  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  a  modem  version,  that 
did  not  render  the  book  obsolete  in  their 
judgment,  either.  As  Dr.  Hansen  noted, 
to  favor  one  model  of  automobile  over 
another  does  not  maJte  the  older  model 
obsolete. 

Thus,  the  books  the  superintendents 
and  iMinclpals  and  teachers  have  deter- 
mined tx)  be  obsolete  are  the  one*  that 
are  so  outworn  through  years  of  hard, 
solid  use.  or  are  so  outdated  because  of 
their  antique  contents  that  they  should 
be  condemned  and  immediately  removed 

from  use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  what  the 
survey  shows: 

There  are  190,101  obsolete  textbooks 
In  Washington's  schools  which  should  be 
replaced  right  now. 

Of  these.  146,220  are  worthless  be- 
cause they  are  so  outdated  In  content, 
and  43.881  have  "had  if  because  of 
l(Hig  years  of  use. 

These  are  books  which  are  so  decrepit, 
so  awful,  so  bad.  so  di^raceful,  they 
must  go  now. 

Dr.  Hsinsen  states  that  to  replace  these 
obsolet,e  books  will  cost  an  extra  $135,426. 
The  House  of  Representatives  last 
week  passed  an  appropriations  bill 
granting  the  District  $379,000  as  Its  text- 
book base  for  fiscal  19(53. 

ThiE;  sum  will  be  applied  again,  as  It  is 
annually,  to  the  yearend  replaconent 
of  outworn  and  outdated  textbooks. 

The  House  was  most  generous  last 
week  in  meeting  the  original  request  of 
the  District  for  school  textbooks. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Hansen's  thorough 
survey  was  not  completed  at  the  time, 
and  the  results  were  not  known  to  the 
House  Membo^ 

Thi;is,  an  extra  $135 ,4W  will  have  to 
be  appropriated  If  we  want  to  solve  the 
probUan  of  obsolete  books  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools.  And  I  cannot  urge 
my  colleagues  too  strongly  to  support 
this  request. 

Now  to  move  on  to  the  matter  of  li- 
brary books  and  librarians:  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  Wash- 
ington has  the  worst  school  library  sit- 
uatimi  in  the  Nation. 

The  District  has  been  spending  64 
cents  per  pupil,  according  to  a  1947  for- 
mula, for  library  books  In  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  It  has  been 
spending  nothing  for  library  books  In 
the  elementary  schools. 

The  national  standard  is  $3  per  pupil. 
IndetKl.  some  cities,  such  as  San  Diego, 
speml  $4  per  pi«>il  on  lUjrary  books.  But 
Washington  spends  64  cents  in  the  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  schools  and  zero 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

And  that  is  why  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's school  libraries  are  so  woefully  in- 
adequate, so  barren,  so  emaciated,  so 
feeble. 

Indeed,  43  of  our  Washington  ele- 
mentary schools  have  library  rooms, 
many  with  furniture,  but  few  books — 
just  those  which  have  been  donated  by 
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foundations.  PTA's,   the  junior  league, 
and  private  citizens. 

And  there  are,  of  coiurse,  no  librarians 
In  the  elementary  schools  In  Washing- 
ton. Just  across  the  Potomac  River,  in 
Virginia,  there  are  libraries  in  every  ele- 
mentary school,  and  librarians,  too. 

To  make  a  start  at  curing  this  intol- 
erable situation.  Dr.  Hansen  this  year 
asked  for  $51,040  to  hire  10  librarians 
for  the  elementary  schools.  He  also 
asked  for  $25,000  to  make  a  start  at 
putting  some  books  in  the  elementary 
school  libraries. 

The  House-passed  bill  last  week  de- 
leted both  these  requests. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  most  deeply  that 
the  very,  very  least  this  great  body 
should  do — and  must  do — is  to  restore 
that  money. 

I  say  the  very,  very  least,  because 
even  with  $76,040  more  for  10  librarians 
and  10,000  books,  Washington's  school 
libraries  will  still  be  the  worst  in  the  Na- 
tion. We  win  still  be  spending  less 
money  for  library  books  than  other 
cities. 

In  fact,  it  would  take  almost  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  to  raise  the  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure for  library  books  to  a  mere  $1 
a  pupil.  But  that  perhaps  should  wait 
until  next  year. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia  schools 
have  so  many  pressing  needs — and  they 
should  not  be  jeopardized.  Dr.  Hansen, 
for  example,  needs  297  more  teachers  for 
next  year,  but  the  House  trimmed  this  to 
193. 

I  feel  the  Senate  should  restore  the 
authorization  for  these  teachers,  too.  I 
note  the  House  appropriations  bill  grants 
the  police  department  everything  it 
asked,  including  25  more  dog  teams  and 
56  more  policemen. 

Police  dogs  may  help  control  the  crime 
problem,  but  they  will  not  solve  it.  Only 
humsin  beings  can  do  that,  and  espe- 
cially those  wonderful  human  beings 
known  as  teachers.  While  an  approach 
to  controlling  the  problem  may  be 
needed,  I  think  an  approach  to  prevent- 
ing the  problem  is  even  more  necessary. 
In  all.  the  House-passed  bill  grants 
the  District  of  Columbia  only  $25,500 
for  library  books,  under  the  1947  formu- 
j  la,  and  $37,500  to  start  library  collec- 
tions at  four  new  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools. 

That  is  a  total  of  $63,000  for  library 
books  in  the  entire  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  with  120,000  youngsters 
and  more  than  100  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  new  DC.  Stadium  cost  $24  mil- 
lion— $24  million  for  a  stadium,  but  only 
$63,000  for  school  library  books. 

Mr.  President,  $63,000  is  less  than  the 
combined  salaries  of  three  Senators  or 
Representatives,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
enough  for  library  books  for  120,000 
youngsters. 

I  repeat  that  the  very  bare,  rock- 
bottom,  minimum,  least  we  can  do  is  to 
give  $76,040  more  to  our  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  libraries  for  10  elementary 
school  librarians  and  10,000  books,  where 
there  are  now  no  librarians  and  no  li- 
braries to  speak  of. 

Washington  has  the  very  best  fire  de- 
partment in  the  cotmtry,  thanks  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress.     And  we  should  be 


proud  of  that.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
finest  police  forces.  And  we  should  be 
proud  of  that,  too. 

But  It  has  the  worst  libraries  and 
schools.    Are  we  proud  of  this? 

I  think  not.  Thus,  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  asking  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  grant  our  Wash- 
ington schools  an  extra  $211,466  to  elim- 
inate the  tragic  situation  of  obsolete 
textbooks  and  to  make  a  small  beginning 
at  overcoming  the  disastrous  shortage  of 
library  books  and  librarians. 

And  I  not  only  welcome  but  encourage 
the  acti\'e  support  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rkcord  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Hansen  describing  the  results 
of  the  ol)solescence  survey  in  detail;  and 
also  an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution noting  that  Georgia  has  no 
such  problem,  and  a  fine  interpretive 
column  in  the  Celina.  Ohio.  Dally  Stand- 
ard which  gets  right  to  the  root  of  every- 
thing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

ScrPEKI>nXNDKNT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Washington.  DC,  June  19,  19€2. 
Hon.  HiTBxrr  H.  Hvitrraxr, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Senatok  Hdmphxxt:  In  response  to 
your  suggestion  we  have  undertaken  a  study 
of  textbcok  obsolescence  at  the  elementary, 
junior  high,  vocational  high,  and  senior  high 
school  levels. 

The  s\irvey  Included  a  report  from  each 
teacher  as  to  books  In  use  and  the  number 
of  such  books  that  were  In  poor  condition. 
These  are  considered  obsolete  because  of  their 
condition.  These  books  should  b«  con- 
demned and  removed  from  the  buildings. 

Obsolescence  In  content  Is  difficult  to  de- 
fine. The  copyright  date  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  obsolescence.  In  such 
fields  as  literature,  spelling,  and  foreign 
languages,  earlier  editions  of  textbooks  may 
be  very  useful  and  In  some  cases  better  than 
more  modern  versions.  In  other  Instances 
books  may  be  considered  less  satisfactory 
than  those  currently  available.  Such  books, 
however,  are  not  obsolete.  To  favor  one 
make  of  automobile  over  another  does  not 
make  the  latter  obsolete. 

The  assistant  superintendents  In  charge  of 
the  three  levels  were  responsible  for  Identi- 
fying obsolete  textbooks  used  by  their  teach- 
ers. They  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  super- 
visors and  department  heads.  In  deciding 
upon  obsolescence  they  applied  the  same 
criteria  to  all  textbooks  on  a  cltywlde  basis. 

The  rule  for  determining  obsolescence  In- 
cludes up-to-dateness  of  content  and  method 
of  organization.  Supervisors  and  depart- 
ment heads  listed  books  which  In  their  opin- 
ion should  be  replaced  by  more  up-to-date 
and  better  organized  materials. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  such  books 
by  levels. 

Table  I.— Books  considered  obsolete  because 
of  content  or  condition 


Level 

Obsolete 

Total 

Content 

Condi  tioa 

Etomentary  school 

Junior  hlRh  school 

Senior  hljth  school 

50,003 

63,740 

27,713 

^75fi 

3,725 
21,000 
17,247 

1,810 

62,728 

74,830 

44,000 

7,574 

Total 

146,220 

43, 8U 

lOOllOl 

COST  BSniCATCS 

To  replace  in  fiscal  year  19«3  all  obsolete 
textbooks  at  all  levels  wUl  cost  $614,426. 

The  analysis  of  costs  for  the  total  figure  Is 
as  follows : 

To  replace  obsolete  textbooks: 

Elementary      school     letel,     82,730 

books  at  $1.60 »©4,0e8 

Junior     high     school     level.    74,839 

books  at  $3.30 346,969 

Senior     high     school     level,     44,960 

books  at  $3.30 148.  888 

Vocational   high  school  level,  7,674 

books  at  $3.30 34,904 

Total 514,426 

The  House  of  Repre— ntattv—  appropri- 
ated $478,500  for  textbooks  and  Ubrary  books. 
The  tuvakdown  is  as  follows: 

Textbook  base  for  fiscal  year  1983..  $379.  000 

Textbooks  for  new  pupils 14,800 

Ubrary  books 28.600 

Subtotal 419,000 

Textbooks  for  new  schools 22.000 

Ubrary  books  for  new  schools 37,  500 

Total - 478,500 

The  amount  of  $379,000  appropriated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  t>e  ap- 
plied against  the  replaosfuent  need  of  iSU,- 
426.  In  the  normal  application  of  annual 
allocations  of  textbook  funds,  books  that  are 
obsolete  because  of  content  or  conditions 
are  replaced  annually.  As  a  result.  $136,426. 
which  Is  the  difference  between  $614,426  and 
$379,000.  Is  the  additional  amount  needed 
to  catch  up  In  the  backlog  of  obsolete  books 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 

Aecapltulation    table 

Amount  needed  to  replace  obsolete 

books  fiscal  year  1963. $614,426 

Amount  aUowed  by  House  for  text- 
books fiscal  year  1968-.-, 879,000 

AddltkMial  funds   needed   to 

replace  all  obsolete  books.     136,  426 

KKVISIOI*    or    TSXTBOOK     ALLOCATIOIf    fOaMTTLA 

As  a  result  of  the  obsolescence  sumrey.  a 
new  formula  for  textbook  aUocatlons  was 
needed.  This  Is  under  preparation  for  In- 
clusion In  the  1964  budget  estimates.  The 
purpose  Is  to  provide  a  sufficient  annual 
textbook  allocauon  to  keep  this  supply  cur- 
rent on  a  5-year  use  schedule. 

SLXMBiTTABT   acHooL   LxaaAsncs 

Forty-six  elementary  schools  are  equipped 
with  library  rooms.  Because  of  overcrowd- 
ing, these  rooms  In  three  buildings  must  be 
used  as  classrooms. 

In  these  libraries  there  are  32.729  books 
supplied  by  donors  such  as  foundations  and 
parent-teacher  organizations. 

The  gocU  Is  five  library  books  per  pupil  In 
the  larger  schools.  Thus  141.661  additional 
books  will  be  needed  In  the  43  buildings  to 
bring  their  libraries  to  standard  on  the  num- 
ber of  books. 

The  board  of  education  asked  for  the  first 
step  of  the  library  program  at  the  rate  of  10 
librarians  and  $2,600  for  books  for  each  of 
the  10  libraries  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  Commissioners  approved  two  library 
positions.    These  were  deleted  by  the  House. 

The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1964 
will  Include  funds  for  20  library  positions 
and  $50,000  for  library  books  at  the  rate  of 
$2,500  for  each  library.  In  addition,  an  an- 
nual allocation  of  60  cents  per  elementary 
school  pupil  for  library  books  In  the  other 
schools  will  be  requested.  These  funds  will 
be  used  to  purchase  books.  Including  refer- 
ence books,  for  classroom  libraries.  When 
Ubrarles  can  be  obtained  and  Ubrary  space 
allocated,  the  classroom  libraries  will  be 
consolidated. 
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Tar  fiscal  ytmr  IMt.  tb*  ai«lnal  taoard  of 
education  esU  mates  ftor  beg>n»l«g  m^fatmd 
iJuiiiMiUij  scbool  llferary  Mrrtees  were  sis 
follows: 


"Ttoere  tm  Boi  1  b 
refrtsentor 


tn 
with 


Class   18  lUmtrlaiiB  tar  alremsntary 


851.040 


lihnry    boolBi    tot    10 


as.  000 

TVjtai 78.040 

Owning  the  pas*  t  years  tn  the  Jmilar  blgh 
scluxds,  11  Uararians  have  been  appc*nted 
on  a  temporaj-y  trntit.  It  te  hoped  mat  ttiey 
may  be  contl)»ued  temporarily  tn  •ac«l  year 
1968  and  thai  these  poe»tloos  wtll  be  made 
pernvanemt  tn  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  gives  ywa  tbe  «Je- 
slred  ««ta.  We  are  deepty  Indebted  to  you 
for  your  liitere*  la  the  Waahlngtoa,  DC 
school  system 

Toun  ^T^J  sincerrfy. 

Casl  F   Hamwkw, 
SMperintendmt  of  SeteooU 

IFram  ths  Atlanta  OoniMtatlaBl 
Can't  Lmsmm  Hrw  FMOn  FaoM  Outdsti*  Ttar 
8tm«*-^  Hussar  HvMPMaxr.  of  MlnnesotH. 
stood  up  on  btke  Aoor  al  Uie  tienate  the 
otiicr  day  wv^  an  mrmkami  ol  rasped  text- 
books and  8tart«d  readUic. 

"ilrpianrs  sr«  gradually  conquering  the 
•nrth."  be  nuA  trom  a  googrmptij  trmUuwk. 
"AlrpUnes  hnv9  not  otUj  saUad  oser  tfce 
ocean,  but  tbiTy  have  saUad  arovnd  tbs  cartti 
Of  couiwe.  stops  wore  frsqvntly  aaado  lor 
gaaotlne  and  *.AL" 

Then,  raadii^  tram  a  ptayalos  book.  Hom- 
noKT  Coond  this: 

•Melting  I'^e  chills  food  In  ■aodem  re- 
frigerator baMea.** 

I-he  textbooks  casne  from  DiaCrtet  at  Oo- 
iumbla  acboola. 

OoosY^  CnoB  all  we've  beard,  doss  a  bet- 
tor )ob  ot  kecpU^  textbooks  up  to  date.  But 
rapid  chancei  in  nrtssirr  and  technology  are 
fro^n^  to  nukie  the  pratatea  nore  dUBcoIt. 
Benaxor  UcMrscarr  has  caliad  attentloa  to 
a  ^1*^^  tba.  aclkooi  oAcials  need  to  stay  on 
top  at  eoorys- 


(PromCeUna  (OIUo)  Dally 
Bkhxms  tkx  Itxws 


ui  asc^ucjjr  cousmrr 
(By  Stevo  BvaU) 

What  makns  a  country  a  ookmlal  powor? 

dasAc  definiaoQs  Indicate  that  the  colooy 
belongs  to  tie  mother  country  but  has  no 
gill  I  ■■■rint  s(  Its  own.  More  modem  defi- 
Bttlons  Ind  xte  economk:  eoloolaUBm.  by 
which  is  meant  Ufcst  the  area  wtthout  solX- 
poowtunsnt  oontnbutes  to  the  weU -being  of 
the  colonial  power  without  rooeivtug  advsn- 
taves  in  ftra^xxUom  to  Its  ooooomlc  valve  to 
the  expk>ltlE«  power. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  always  prtded 
wiMirfri  or  our  kack  at  colonial  ambltloti 
We  0Mve  Ln  lepeodence  to  the  Philippines 
We  pulled  ojt  a<  Gi»ba  We  are  aooountable 
to  the  VJi.  Trustoaahlp  Ooancll  for  our  Pa- 
cific Trust  Terrttorles. 

But  there  are  three-quarters  ot  a  million 
cattvs-bom  American  clLisens  who  have  ab- 
Boluuly  BO  setr-fovomment,  who  cannot 
vote  for  thslr  city  oounc^.  who  cannot  vote 
on  thalr  owa  taxea,  and  who  an  bdng  ooo- 
nomieally    explolte*    by    their   fellow   Amer- 


8«ld  HvatPi 
10  that  vses 

lee.- 
pbyskssT  Ike  Jet  asef  ^nrtaiks? 
<»■■«%  ■silhiiii  ot  trwmLt  John 
Otonn^  chlMren  will  not  loam  abosit  Oiem 
ha  tteetr  sehoote.  TiMfriMl  thcr  «^  read: 
■"  ih-pls  nn  are  i^adualiy  oonquedag  the 
earth.  AlrikUnes  have  not  only  oaUed  over 
the  oceaaa.  but  they  have  sailed  arosoMl  the 
earth-  Orf  ooune.  s«o|is  wiore  iraquently 
mBde  for  gMrtinr  and  oU." 

That  is  CiOB  a  alxth  grade  text.  Their 
iKnks  Oil  electricity  were  ■rrlttesu  aococding 
to   HuMraaxT.  "pre-Thosaas  JEdiaon." 

flahl  UoicriiBxT.  "There  is  enough  raossey 
la  this  city  to  buiM  new  botete.  oocktali  bars, 
mcetmdcs  and  a  tadlw  Threre  U  etkOfSgh 
money  in  thta  dty  to  give  It  one  of  the  high- 
cat  per  capita  iikoame  rating  In  the  workl 
But  there  is  not  enough  money  la  this  dty 
to  bay  evoA  ataiple  arilbmetic  books  for  W- 
yesr-old  chlidren." 

Tbe  lact  that  your  Conc^esGman  and  ]^our 
two  Senators  have  to  ^wcMl  time  on  the  local 
government  of  Washington  la.  of  oourse.  not 
vtij  you  eiect  them..  You  dkl  not  ask  Bill 
McCauxtcu  if  he  favored  the  establishment 
o(  school  Utararies  in  District  of  Oolumbla 
scikoois.  The  schooU  are  without  UbrartoB. 
Ton  did  not  ask  Stkvs  Toumc  If  he  favored 
the  new  Washington  Juvenile  Court  set-up 
which  receaUy  occupied  Oongress'  Oinc  for 
weeks.  You  did  not  seek  the  ofrinlons  of 
PsAJfK  LaoacsE  on  W&shlng;ton  transit  prob- 
lems or  on  the  city's  parks. 

Nevertheless,  these  men  decide  the  £ate  of 
Washington's   people. 

Kepreaentauve  SorrH  Oasnc,  stck<Mirri  by 
hours  wasted  on  the  Juvenile  Court  Act.  sug- 
gested t>'p*  the  District  be  turned  over  to  the 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  U  JI.  At  least,  she 
held,  the  people  of  Washington  would  then 
be  able  to  petition  their  governing  body. 

The  residents  of  the  District  are  dlaen- 
2raiM:hised  for  one  very  obvious  reason;  their 
Majority  Is  Negro.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cities 
In  the  United  States  with  a  Negro  ma)orlty 
Our  Southern  friends  cannot  entertain  any 
thought  of  aUowlng  the  city  to  govern  it- 
sell.  This  could  lead  to  a  segregaUonist 
Member  of  Congress  having  to  accept  the 
fact  that  negroes  are  Americans,  too. 

Nevertheless,  progress  has  been  made.  The 
District  has  bern  aUowed  under  a  new 
ameiKlment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
cast  votes  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  How  much  longer  wUl  the  resl- 
denU  have  to  wait  before  they  can  run  their 
own  schools? 


•et  tbe  sMiOera  of  l^ederal  JHPPort  tor 
^utiif^tkm  vtUxyut  Fbdanal  aontraLBy 
the  tum  of  the  century  the  State*  bttmn 
to  reooti^ae  tlwir  own  oMtgattoc  to  sup- 
port hiifber  edaeatton.  and  today  Fed- 
eml  fooKte  are  onay  a  amBll  siart  of  tbe 
income  used  in  iwnliic  land-cnnt  i&- 


people  Umb  In  our  Nation's  Capital. 

They  have  a  city  council.  It  Is  the  Congress 
of  the  UnlUjd  Statea.  They  have  no  mayor. 
no  right  to  petltioo  their  council,  no  voice 
In  their  owii  affairs 

Recently.  Senator  Htraxar  HUMraaxT,  of 
Mlnneoota.  j»  his  rois  of  alderman  from  the 
city  of  Waalkingtoit.  pointed  out  to  his  fellow 
aldermen  Uiat  a  physics  text  used  In  the 
Waahliigton  schools  discloses  this  Item  on 
prywtfit  phjslcs:  "melting  Ice"  chills  food  In 
a  "modern  tefr^etator  box." 


LAND-GRANT  CX3IAEGK 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  KNGLE.    Mr.  President,  on  July 
1.    100    years    ago.    President    Lincoln 

signed  a  bill  that  opened  the  doors  of 
higher  education  to  all  who  wanted  It. 
It  marked  the  culmination  of  a  kmg 
f\ght  led  by  Representative  Justin 
Smith  Morrill  of  Vermont  and  an  Illi- 
nois professor,  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turn- 
er. They  were  liot  the  first  to  pioneer 
for  the  idea  of  tising  an  overabundance 
of  land  to  do  something  about  an  imder- 
abundance  of  education.  But  it  was 
their  tenacity  of  purpose  and  their  great 
concern  "for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  who  want  to  climb  up"  that  sent 
the  land -grant  bill  to  the  dedc  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

The  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  brought 
to  life  the  democratic  ideal  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  programs  that  followed  to 
advance  the  cause  of  higher  education 
in  this  country.    And  it  was  the  first  to 


Tka  DtatMctivca  of  tte  Monfli  Land- 
Grant  Act  mere  dear  aad  direet:  To 
give  cKrjmte  wbo  desized  it  tbe  oivor- 
tunity  to  have  a  aollece  edueaOaai;  and 
to  expaiKl  on  the  traditional  elaa^  ooa- 
cept  ol  a  coUece  enrriculiim  by  inchid- 
bm  8tutle>  related  to  "agncoltore  and  '' 
the  mechanical  arts." 
Thest  were  the  original  objectives. 
Todaj  tbe  teachii«  oouiaes  at  land- 
gxant   mnUtutMQs   embrace   the    whole 
sphere  of  technologicai.  scientifte.   and 
cultural  studies  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  fast-changing  woiid. 

In  addition,  the  land-grant  system  has 
reooffuiaed  that  research  is  an  intecral 
part  of  a  imlversity's  work.  The  ex- 
tensive research  programs  that  have 
been  undertaken  in  land-fixant  labora- 
tories have  led  to  the  discovery  of  such 
new  dri^s  as  streptomycin,  the  devel- 
opment of  an  anticoagulant  for  use 
against  blood  clots,  and  the  perfection 
of  thousands  of  new  crops. 

Itte  land-grant  institutions  are  re- 
sponsible also  lor  a  distinctive  new  idea 
in  disseminating  knowledge.  Through 
its  extension  programs,  onr  State  uni- 
Yo^ities  and  land-grant  colleges  are 
briiving  their  campuses  to  the  people. 
Tbej  are  giTing  men  and  women  ot  all 
a«e8  an  opportimity  to  enlarge  their  in- 
trilects,  improve  their  skills,  and  enrich 
U>eir  lives — in  short,  the  opportunity  to 
be  more  useful  to  themselves  and  to 
their  ocnintry. 

vre  have  eome  a  long  way  from  the 
academic  fare  of  the  traditional  col- 
lege— and  from  the  concept  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  (or  a  select  few. 

In  my  own  State,  the  University  of 
California  is  a  proud  example  of  the 
high  standards  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions have  built  for  themselves.  Its  list 
of  accomplishments  is  impressive. 

Of  tlie  42  living  American  Nobel  Prize 
winnCTS,  7  of  them  earned  their  de- 
grees at  the  University  of  California. 
Numbcxed  among  them  is  Glen  Seaborg, 
formerly  a  chancellor  at  the  Unlv«-sity 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
In  discovering  vitamins  E  and  K,  the 
tini verity  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  mfinkind.  The  university's  famous 
Radiation  Laboratory  played  a  pioneer- 
ing role  in  basic  atomic  research.  Of 
the  14  synthetic  elements  known  to 
man—- elements  that  do  not  exist  in  na- 
ture— 12  of  than  were  discovered  by 
University  of  California  scientists.  "Rie 
librar:/  at  the  university  is  outranked  in 
this  amntry  only  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  Harvard  University  in  the 
quality  of  its  collection. 

Without  the  research  programs  and 
the  wide  dissemination  of  knowlecfee 
that  the  land-grant  system  has  made 
possible,  this  coxmtry  would  not  be  en- 
joying: the  productive  capacity  that  it 
does  today — in  the  factoiT.  on  the  farm, 
in  commerce.     The   same  can   be   said 
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for  the  contribution  It  has  made  to  the 
development  of  culture  In  the  United 
States. 

The  land-grant  concept  has  had  con- 
siderable impact  abroad.  Many  coun- 
tries around  the  world  are  copying  this 
classic  example  of  democracy  in  action. 

There  is  no  more  persuasive  argument 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  than  the 
enormous  success  of  the  land -grant  sys- 
tem. Here  we  have  indisputable  evidence 
that  such  Federal  help  can  serve  the 
national  interest  without  destroying  lo- 
cal initiative  or  institutional  integrity. 
Nevertheless,  the  critics  of  F^eral  aid  to 
education  continue  to  cling  to  their  fears 
of  Federal  control.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  lectures,  exhibits,  meetings  and  other 
activities  to  commemorate  the  land- 
grant  movement  this  year  will  serve  to 
quiet  their  fears.  Perhaps  this  com- 
memoration of  a  living  example  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  is  just  what  we  need 
to  get  action  on  the  program  now  before 
Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  tributes  to 
the  land-grant  institutions  and  to  honor 
the  men  who  conceived,  nourished,  and 
brought  into  being  100  years  ago  a  bold 
new  approach  to  education. 


ADDRESS  OP  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  BE- 
FORE lONA  COLLEGE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14,  former  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  made  a  notable  address  before 
the  lona  College  Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Parley  once  again  has  given  elo- 
quent voice  to  the  underlying  principles 
and  spirit  which  have  in  the  past  moti- 
vated the  forward  march  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  which  should  in  the  fu- 
ture carry  us  forward  to  even  greater 
triumphs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  address  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  in  the  Woeu)  Today 
(Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman 

of  the  board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp., 

and    former    Postmaster    General    of    the 

United    States,    before    the    lona    College 

Alumni  Association.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 

York  City,  June  14,  1962) 

B4r.  President,  reverend  clergy,  Irish 
Christian  Brothers,  members  of  the  lona 
College  Alumni  Association  and  your  guests, 
I  consider  myself  highly  complimented  to  be 
Invited  to  address  the  lona  College  Alumni 
Association  at  their  annual  banquet  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
tonight. 

I  have  always  had  great  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  in 
their  pursuit  of  the  Christian  education  of 
youth,  and  I  knew  of  the  great  work  they 
have  done  in  training  the  thousands  of 
American  boys  and  young  men  who  have 
come  under  their  supervision  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  order's  work  in  the  United 
States.  However,  it  was  only  recently  that 
I  fully  learned  of  the  founding  of  the  order 
by  Edmund  Bice  in  1802  in  Watcrford,  Ire- 
land, his  inspiring  leadership  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  congregation  throughout  ao 
many  parts  of  the  world  before  his  death  In 
1844.  The  record  Is  most  remarkable,  and  It 
is  especially  Interesting  that  only  32  years 


after  his  passing  the  Irish  Christian  Broth- 
ers opened  their  first  school  in  the  United 
States — All  Saints  School  In  New  York  City — 
and  that  today  19  of  their  institutlonB  are 
operated  in  our  own  archdiocese  of  New  York. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing unusually  compelling  about  the  Irish 
Christian  Brothers  for  were  that  not  so  there 
never  would  have  been  the  large  nxunber  of 
vocations  enabling  them  to  open  schools 
throughout  this  country  and  Canada. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  success  of  these  institutions  and  the  im- 
pact of  their  teaching  upon  all  who  came 
within  the  range  of  their  influence.  You 
who  are  members  of  the  lona  College  Alumni 
Association  by  your  presence  In  this  out- 
standing gathering  tonight  attest  that. 

I  believe  that  we  citizens  of  this  particu- 
lar region  are  most  fortunate  that  the  Irish 
Christian  Brothers  founded  lona  College  in 
the  city  of  New  Rochelle.  The  very  location 
of  a  liberal  arts  college  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  populous  areae  of  the  United 
States  and  conducted  by  such  universally 
respected  educators  has  been  a  blessing  be- 
yond measure  to  parents  and  their  sons,  and 
it  has  solved  many  probliems  for  them.  An 
alumni  numbering  some  4.600  members  In 
22  years  of  the  existence  of  an  educational 
institution  is  certainly  a  record  to  point  to 
with  pride. 

The  name  "lona"  has  tremendous  per- 
sonal significance  to  me  because  James  A. 
Farley  in,  11  years  old,  is  a  pupil  in  the 
lona  Preparatory  School.  I  am  sure  that  we 
parents  and  grandparents  need  have  no  fears 
when  we  entrust  our  boys  and  young  men 
to  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  for  their  edu- 
cation and  preparation  for  this  day's  world. 
An  ancient  king  once  built  a  huge  monu- 
ment, designed  to  last  for  eternity.  When 
It  was  finished  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable 
Inscription.  So  he  summoned  his  wise  men 
and  asked  them  to  provide  an  axiom  which 
would  last  for  all  time.  After  much  consul- 
tation they  came  forth  with  one.  It  simply 
read:   "This,  too,  shall  change." 

No  century  In  the  recorded  history  of  man 
has  witnessed  as  much  change  as  ours. 
Within  50  years  country  lanes  have  become 
eight-lane  superhighways.  From  cowpath  to 
canals,  from  canals  to  railways  and  from 
railways  to  Jetliners  the  rate  of  speed  of  our 
civilization  increases.  Indeed  Shep>ard, 
Crissom,  Olenn,  and  Carpenter,  our  astro- 
nauts, are  pioneers  in  the  very  same  sense 
that  Daniel  Boone  and  Kit  Carson  were. 
Their  present  traces  in  the  sky  are  blazing 
new  international  highways.  There  Is 
scarcely  a  place  on  the  globe  now  which 
Is  more  than  24  hours  away.  By  the  year 
2000  that  will  be  shortened  by  half. 

Thus  we  do  not  need  wise  men  to  tell  us 
that  things  change  and  are  changing.  In 
fact,  the  change  is  so  great  that  mankind 
Is  seeking  for  a  beacon — something  which 
does  not  change. 

The  reason  is  quite  simple.  The  higher 
the  speed  of  a  ship  the  more  dependent  It  Is 
on  a  fixed  lighthouse,  a  point  of  light  by 
which  it  can  tell  where  It  is  going. 

I  believe  there  are  such  fixed  points,  but  I 
do  not  believe  they  can  be  found  on  a  map, 
nor  in  the  physical  world.  I  believe  such 
fixed  points  are  In  the  world  of  the  spirit, 
in  the  human  heart,  and  that  they  were  put 
there  by  a  power  higher  than  man's.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  guides  for  the  souls  of 
nations  and  of  men  and  that  so  long  as  they 
put  their  hand  In  the  hand  of  God  their  grip 
on  the  wheel  of  the  ship  of  state  can  never 
fall. 

It  dlstiu-bs  me  from  time  to  time,  as  I 
travel  through  our  country,  to  hear  the 
voice  of  doom  as  presented  by  the  wall  of 
the  defeated  to  the  percussion  of  the  breast 
beating  of  the  beatnik.  Certainly  this  gen- 
eration of  Americans  faces  problems,  but 
there  was  never  a  generation  which  did  not. 


The  fact  is  that  every  problem  presenU  a 
challenge  and  it  is  from  the  acceptance  of 
the  challenge  that  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  Nation  derives  meaning.  This 
generation  of  Americans,  In  fact,  faces  un- 
bounded opportunity,  because  new  Indus- 
tries, new  professions  and  new  sciences  are 
creating  new  frontiers  every  day.  These  new 
areas  of  human  endeavor  are  calling  for 
young  volunteers,  and  if  America  only  re- 
sponds with  the  same  optimism,  the  same 
faith  and  courage  of  those  who  gave  them 
their  American  heritage  they.  In  turn,  will 
pass  on  that  heritage  tested  and  deepened 
tor  the  generations  to  come. 

That  heritage  has  been  received  by  every 
American  generation  since  1776,  and  nearly 
every  generation  has  had  to  defend  it  in 
actual  war.  Each  has  been  victorious  in 
turn.  In  World  War  I  the  American  Army 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  allies 
to  prove  the  concept,  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  In  World  War  II  our  Nation 
had  attained  such  might  that  It  was  able 
to  marshal  16  million  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  and  supply  our  allies  as 
well.  That  challenge  of  World  War  U  was 
as  sharp  as  It  was  mortal  but  It  was  met. 
Men  who  had  never  been  to  sea  before  served 
on  battleships,  submarines,  and  all  other 
naval  ships.  American  youths  who  had  never 
flown  before  became  the  world's  best  air 
pilots.  Industrial  America  produced  enough 
to  supply  and  maintain  the  rest  of  the  free 
nations  even  as  they  poured  their  wages  Into 
Government  bonds.  We  were  as  united  as 
a  people  In  World  War  II  as  we  were  In 
1776,  because  the  challenge  to  our  common 
heritage  was  felt  by  every  American.  There 
are  no  party  lines  when  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try is  at  stake. 

Upon  this  generation  the  glory,  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duties  of  that  heritage  descend 
No  generation  has  more  reason  to  be  proud 
The  records  of  Shepau-d.  Grissom.  Glenn,  and 
Carpenter  attest  that  the  American  tradition 
remains  unbroken;  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  produce  men  and  women  to  master 
any  crises  and  that  this  great  heritage  will 
be  passed  on  intact  to  the  generations  which 
will  follow.  And.  as  Americans'  duties  have 
been  expanded  the  basic  American  formula 
applies — "rely  on  yourself  because  the  whole 
free  world  now  depends  upon  your  self- 
reliance."  Any  American  who  is  pessimis- 
tic in  the  face  of  that  formula  Is  defeating 
nearly  two  centuries  of  American  history. 
The  flag  above  started  out  with  13  stars  and 
now  has  50.  Those  stars  were  not  put  there 
by  pessimists. 

That,  among  other  reasons,  is  why  I  am 
confldent,  and  I  believe  the  country  is  con- 
fldent.  This  country  has  faith  In  God  and 
no  man's  faith  exceeds  that  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Since  I  believe  there  are  absolute  spiritual 
charts  it  follows  that  I  believe  that  man- 
made  charts  are  erroneous  to  the  extent  that 
they  disagree  with  the  ones  of  the  soul. 
Thus,  I  deplore  the  entrance  Into  our  lan- 
guage of  the  term  "personsil  security,"  par- 
ticularly as  it  ts  set  forth  as  a  legitimate  ob- 
jective of  the  young  people  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  thing:  and  In  the  sec- 
ond place  if  there  were  there  would  be  no 
surer  way  of  losing  It  than  to  seek  It. 

This  is  not  hard  to  Ulustrate.  Thus. 
Gen.  George  Washington  was  a  wealthy  man. 
But  he  never  hesitated  a  second  when,  on 
a  question  of  principle,  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  comforts  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
the  snows  of  Valley  Forge. 

What  security  do  you  suppose  there  was  for 
Daniel  Boone.  Glenn.  Kit  Carson,  and  Car- 
penter? There  was  only  the  security  of  their 
faith  in  God — and  the  history  books  show 
that  this  Is  more  than  adequate.  Nor  do  I 
confine  myself  to  famous  names.  Those  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  men  and  women 
who  were  strong  enough  to  start  out  Into  the 
wilderness  with  a  plow,  an  ax,  and  a  rifle 
exampled     that     spirit     which     made     our 
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country.  I  care  not  what  the  Industrial 
charts  show;  I  insist  that  which  built  our 
country  and  that  whkrh  maintains  it  are 
character  and  a  faith  In  God. 

But,  as  certainly  as  we  must  cling  to  un- 
changing spiritual  values  we  must  recognize 
the  changes  in  the  world  about  us. 

Those  changes  have  made  free  enterprise, 
free  labor,  free  management  and  freemen 
absolute,  indivisible  partners.  There  is  no 
free  labor  where  there  is  no  free  enterprise. 
There  is  no  free  enterprise  where  there  Is 
no  free  labor,  and  there  are  no  freemen 
where  either  Is  absent. 

I  find  it  tiresome  to  hear  people  who  wont 
take  the  trouble  to  think  talking  about  class 
warfare  and  class  differences  in  America. 
If  they  ever  existed  In  America  they  no 
longer  exist  now.  There  are  men  of  both 
parties  holding  high  positions  In  our  Gov- 
ernment who  were  bom  of  wealthy  parents. 
There  are  Just  as  many  who  were  born  of 
poor  parents.  It  never  even  occurs  to  these 
men  that  they  are  so-called  different  classes. 
They  belong  to  one  class — Americans — and 
their  rise  was  due  to  hard  work.  Our  coun- 
try actually  recognizee  only  one  aristocracy 
In  the  long  run — and  that  Is  the  aristocracy 
of  merit.  And,  also.  In  the  long  r\m.  It  Is 
Just  as  hard  for  one  youth  to  survive  his 
advantages  as  it  Is  for  another  to  survive 
his  adversities.  It  Is  not  money  in  the  bank 
which  determines  the  future  of  any  Ameri- 
can youth,  it  U  the  will  In  his  heart,  the 
imagination  in  his  mind  and  the  character 
In  his  soul  which  count.  In  America  you 
don't  Inherit  noble  status— you  must  earn 
It  yourself. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  industrial 
sysUm.     I  think  I  am  qualified  to  talk  on 
this  subject.    As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National    Committee,    I    was    entrusted    by 
President   Roosevelt   with    guiding   through 
the  Congress  what  has  become  known  as  the 
100  basic  social  laws— social  security,  bank 
Insurance,   sectirlty   market   regulation,  etc. 
It  Is  noteworthy   that  each    of   these   basic 
laws  has  been  expanded  by  both  Republican 
and    Democratic    administrations.     This,   in 
my  opinion,  completely  validates  my  faith 
in  the  two-party  system,  and  the  American 
way.    Our  Constitution  was  bxiilt  upon  the 
theory  of  division  of  powers.    It  is  necessary 
to  have  liberals  who  wish  to  expand;  It  Is 
equally  necessary  to  have  conservatives  who 
adhere   to  previous  forms.     Each   acts   as  a 
brake  on  the  other,  and  out  of  their  opposl- 
Uon  to  each  other  a  natural  ordered  growth 
takes   place.     The   differences    between    the 
American  liberal  and  the  American  conserva- 
tive are  very  smaU  Indeed,  compared  to  what 
they  have  In  common,  the  American  way. 

For  example,  take  the  recent  headlines  on 
Big  Steel.  The  United  States  Steel  Co.  paid 
in  direct  wages  about  $1,600  million.  That's 
fair — 200,000  men  work  hard  for  that,  every 
working  day.  The  stockholders  get  $200  mil- 
lion In  dividends;  that's  fair,  too;  they  take 
the  risk.  Their  money  Is  first  in  and  last 
out.  Now,  I  don't  care  what  formal  econ- 
omists say,  the  workers  of  United  States 
Steel  and  the  shareholders  of  United  SUtes 
Steel  are  partners.  And  out  of  that  partner- 
ship the  Government  collecU  In  taxes  as 
much  as  is  paid  to  the  stockholders. 

Of  course,  what  Is  true  of  United  States 
Steel  is  true  of  every  major  corporation  of 
our  country.  Their  partnerships  do  not  ex- 
tend only  to  the  one  between  stockholders 
and  workers.  They  apply  to  theU-  suppliers. 
Thus,  United  States  Steel  bought  over  a 
billion  dollars  from  smaller  businesses  last 
year.  These  smaller  businesses,  along  with 
direct  wages,  account  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  expenditures.  I  cite  this  to  prove  that 
American  small  business  Is  the  partner  of 
the  larger  corporations.  This  is  true  of  every 
major  corporation.  Of  my  own,  Coca-Cola, 
for  example,  we  have  extended  this  principle 
of  American  economic  partnership  to  over 
110  countries,   and   each   of   those   partner- 


ships proves  that  the  American  way  is  not 
limited  by  geographical  location.  The  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise,  economic  partner- 
ship, and  political  freedom  can  perform  a 
service  and  show  a  profit  anywhere  free  men 
are  permitted  to  operate,  which  brings  me 
to  the  point  from  which  I  started — that  the 
real  values  of  this  life  are  not  material.  That 
flag  flying  above  our  heads  represents  the 
spirit  and  the  Government  of  the  American 
people. 

Well,  I  won't  try  to  evaluate  the  American 
Government.  I  can't  conceive  of  a  world 
without  It.  It  Is  more  than  the  protector 
of  our  cotmtry;  It  now  bears  the  burden  of 
keeping  free  the  soul  of  the  world. 

So,  In  describing  the  partnership  of  labor, 
business,  and  management  I  want  to  point 
out  their  single  great  common  asset  which 
never  appears  on  the  balance  sheet — the 
American  flag.  On  this  Flag  Day.  let  us 
remember  that  our  privileges  as  Americana 
are  matched  by  our  duties.  That  for  the 
fl|t£  above  us  many  hxmdreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens  have  given  their  Uves. 
And  that,  that  flag  represents  the  supreme 
spiritual  partnership  of  every  American  citi- 
zen with  another  in  our  great  American  Re- 
public: one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Uberty 
and  Jtistice  for  all. 


DR.    JAGAN.    OP    BRITISH    GUIANA. 
AND  COMMUNISM 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  his 
election  last  year,  the  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish Guiana  Government,  Dr.  Cheddi 
Jagan,  has  assiduously  evaded  a 
straightforward  answer  to  the  direct 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  Is  a  Com- 
munist. This  failure  to  state  his  views 
unequivocally,  particularly  during  his 
visit  here  last  fall,  has  resulted  in  some 
uncertainty,  even  among  intelligent  and 
informed  people. 

Last  fall  when  our  Government  was 
contemplating  giving  assistance  to  the 
Jagan  regime.  I  tried  to  alert  the  Nation 
to  the  probability  that  Jagan  was  a  Com- 
munist. I  pointed  out  then  that  we 
must  not  paralyze  ourselves  by  requir- 
ing Ironclad  proof  that  a  Marxist  revo- 
lutionary is  a  dues-pa3ring  member  of 
the  Commimlst  Party  before  we  recog- 
nize in  our  foreign  policy  and  in  our 
foreign  aid  that  such  a  man  is  indeed  a 
party  to  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy.  In  the  case  of  Jagan.  what 
matters  is  the  general  tenor  of  his  state- 
ments, his  adherence  to  the  party  line, 
and  the  direction  which  his  actions  obvi- 
ously are  talcing. 

Castro  was  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party;  yet  an  awareness  of  his 
political  ideas  and  Intentions  could  well 
have  shown  us  where  he  was  headed, 
even  without  his  declaration  that  he  was 
a  Communist,  and  without  any  proof 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

However,  no  doubt  need  exist  about 
Dr.  Jagan,  who  has  Anally  been  forced 
to  dispel  any  uncertainty  on  his  politi- 
cal convictions  and  on  his  intentions 
once  his  country  gains  its  Independence 
from  Britain  later  this  year. 

In  answer  to  a  direct  question  asked 
before  the  Royal  Commission  Inquiring 
into  the  riots  of  last  February,  Dr.  Jagan 
said  "I  am  a  Communist,"  and  added 
that  he  is  an  admirer  of  Khrushchev 
and  Castro.         ^ 

Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Jagan  was  so  recently 
in  this  country  asking  for  substantial 


aid  for  his  government  which  he  now 
says  will  be  run  along  Communist  lines, 
the  statement  he  made  before  the  Royal 
Commission  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

What  this  statement  signifies  is  that 
we  now  have  two  Communist  regimes  in 
the  Caribbean  area  Instead  of  one.  True, 
Jagan  has  not  yet  been  able  to  com- 
munize  British  Guiana  completely.  But 
the  pattern  of  development  is  remark- 
ably similar  to  the  pattern  in  Cuba  after 
Castro  came  to  power.  Jagan  has  pub- 
licly endorsed  the  concept  of  one-party 
government.  He  has  banned  the  main 
opposition  paper,  the  Georgetown  Daily 
Chronicle,  from  government  offices.  He 
has  sent  hundreds  of  students  to  Moscow 
and  Cuba  for  training.  When  he  was 
asked  at  the  recent  inquiry  whether 
these  students  received  military  train- 
ing, he  said  "I  do  not  know." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  Dr.  Jagan  is  a  minority 
Prime  Minister  who  during  the  last  elec- 
tion only  had  42.7  percent  of  the  votes. 
Since  then,  he  has  suffered  a  serious  set- 
back in  the  defection  of  his  Home  Min- 
ister. Mr.  Balham  Singh  Rai.  If  several 
more  parliamentary  representatives 
leave  his  party,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
call  a  new  election. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
been  wise  in  not  granting  any  aid  so  far 
to  British  Guiana,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  do  nothing  in  the  future  to  bolster 
the  regime  of  Cheddi  Jagan  by  granting 
him  loans  or  credits,  because  if  we  do  so 
we  shall  be  assisting  Jagan  to  forge  the 
chains  of  a  total  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  critical  days  ahead 
of  us.  we  will  use  our  information  facili- 
ties to  place  the  true  facts  about  Jagan 
and  about  Castro  before  the  people  of 
British  Guiana.  I  hope  that  we  shall  do 
so  with  at  least  as  much  diligence  as 
Moscow  and  Havana  have  displayed  in 
their  pro-Jagan  propaganda. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  In- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Rbcori)  a 
copy  of  the  British  Guiana  Daily  Chron- 
icle of  June  23.  1962.  containing  a  tran- 
script of  the  relevant  part  of  Dr.  Jagan's 
testimony  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From    the    Georgetown     (British    Guiana) 

Dally  Chronicle.  June  23  1962) 

Da.  Jagan  or  British  Guiana,  and 

COMMTTNISM 

Premier  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan  yesterday  ad- 
mitted being  a  Communist  when  testifying 
before  the  Commonwealth  Commission  of 
Inquiry. 

He  made  this  statement  under  fire  of 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Lionel  A.  Luck- 
hoo,  counsel  to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

He  fxirther  explained,  however,  that  he 
admitted  being  a  C<Mnmunlst  only  if  it  was 
meant  in  the  context  of  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs." 

He  also  admitted  being  admirer  of  Com- 
munist leaders.  Mr.  Niklta  Khrushchev  of 
Rtissia  and  Dr.  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba,  but 
further  declared  that  he  did  not  necessarily 
intend  to  Introduce  these  types  of  policies 
in  the  British  Guiana  Government. 
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Pressed  by  further  LucUioo  quection*.  Dr. 
Jagan  said  tliat  be  would  resign  from  the 
Government  of  British  Oulana  at  any  time  If 
he  wvn  satisfied  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
be  serving  in  the  best  Interest  of  all 
Gulanese. 

Dr.  Jagan,  when  asked  about  reference 
made  from  a  Los  Angeles  Times  pictorial 
report  that  he  was  one  ckf  the  top  13  Conunu- 
nlsts  in  the  world  today,  said  that  he  was 
neither  flattered  nor  hurt  about  the  local 
reproduction  of  the  pictorial  page.  He  had, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  get  with- 
drawals or  apologies  made  either  by  the 
Chronicle  or  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Questioned  on  reasons  for  banning  Dn. 
Schwarz  and  Sluls  from  entering  British 
Guiana.  Dr.  Jagan  said  he  had  been  In  re- 
ceipt of  Information  which  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  two  American  doctors  had  been  as- 
sociated with  people  who  had  planned  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  "force  and 
violence." 

He,  however,  declined  to  divulge  to  the 
Commission  either  his  source  or  the  In- 
formation In  his  possession,  with  reference 
to  his  Indictment  against  Drs.  Schwarz  and 
Sluls,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Luckhoo. 

Mr.  LucKHoo.  Would  you  agree  with  me. 
Dr.  Jagan,  that  the  people  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  know  the  political  policy  of 
the  Government  under  which  they  are? 
Dr.  Jagajt.  Of  course. 

Question.  And  enUtled  to  know  the  Indi- 
vidual political  policy  of  the  Indlvldiials  who 
are  In  charge  of  them? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  The  Government 
Is  elected  at  elections  and  In  these  days  of 
partj  politics,  one  goes  to  the  elections  with 
party  manifestoes  explaining  this,  so  Indlvld- 
iial  Issues  do  not  matter. 

Question.  You  have  your  own  political 
beliefs? 

Answer.  I  am  leader  of  the  Government 
and  the  Peoples  Progressive  Party. 

Question.  Are  you  ashamed  of  your  politi- 
cal beliefs.  Dr.  Jagan? 

Answer.  I  am  not  ashamed. 
Question.  Are  you  a  Communist,  Dr.  Jft- 
gan? 

Answer.  You  will  first  have  to  explain  what 
you  mean  by  "Communist." 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  what 
I  mean  by  my  question? 
Answer.  No. 

Question.  You  have  heard  at  Dr.  Fidel 
Castro? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Do  you  know  his  policies? 
Answer.  I  know  some  of  them. 
Question.  Would  you  say  Fidel  Castro  U 
a  Communist? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say,  that  is  for  him  to 
say. 

Question.  Are  yoxir  policies  the  same  as 
his? 

Answer.  As  leader  of  the  Government  my 

policies  are  refiected  In  my  party's  manifesto. 

Question.  You  'know  him  q\iite  well,  and 

have  studied  his  policies.    Are  your  policies 

akin  to  his? 

Answer.  My  policies  have  already  been 
enunciated.     That  Is  all  I  want  to  say. 

I  am  not  aware  of  all  of  Dr.  Fidel  Castro's 
policies,  and  therefore  I  cannot  compare  them 
with  my  own. 

Sir  HxHBT.  You  were  asked  If  they  were 
akin. 
Answer.  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  LucKHoo.  Tike  policies  of  which  you 
are  aware,  and  knew  that  Fidel  Castro  pur- 
sues, are  tlwse  policies  which  you  yourself 
pursue?  Do  you  believe  in  state  ownership, 
for  Instance? 
Dr.  Jagan.  Yes. 

Question.  Abolition    of   private   property? 

Answer.  My  party  does  not  believe  In  this. 

Question.  What  does  your  party  believe  in. 

which  Fidel  Castro  does  not  have  or  which 

the  Conununlsts  do  not  have? 


Answer.  My  party  believes  In  free  and  fair 
elections,  democraUcally  held  at  regular  In- 
tervala. 

Question.  Did  you  say  when  you  returned 
from  Tanganyika  that  you  admired  their 
system  of  a  one-party  Government? 

BKLOMOXD 

Answer.  No.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
there  was  a  form  of  Coalition  Government 
where  almoet  all  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature belonged  to  one  party.  But  this  did 
not  mean  a  denial  of  democracy.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  here. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  com- 
munism? Do  you  know  what  it  is?  Are 
you  aware  of  its  tenets? 

Dr.  Jaoan.  Are  you  aware  of  them? 

Mr.  LucKuoo.  Dr.  Jagan.  if  you  want  to 
ask  questions,  you  will  have  to  come  here 
[indicating  his  position  at  the  bar  table). 
While  you  are  on  the  witness  stand  you  must 
aoiswer. 

Sir  Hzmv.  Will  you  say.  "Yes,"  or  "TIo,- 
whether  you  are  aware  of  th«  tsnets  o< 
communism  7 

Dr.  Bamsabotx.  If  the  witness  is  to  an- 
swer yee  or  no.  My  Lord,  it  will  mean  that 
he  Is  going  to  answer  a  question  in  relation 
to  communism  which  he  may  understand 
differently  from  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Luckhoo. 

vsHwrs 

Sir  HxNKT.  He  has  been  aaked  to  say 
whether  he  Is  aware  of  the  tenets  of  com- 
munism. If  he  continues  to  be  stlsnt  on 
this  Issue,  the  Commission  will  be  farced  to 
take  note  that  the  witness  has  avoided 
answering  this  vital  question. 

Dr.  Jagan.  I  believe  tlie  tenets  of  commu- 
nism to  mean:  From  each,  according  to  his 
ability,  and  to  each,  according  to  his  need. 
And  I  believe  that  represents  the  Conuntmlst 
belief,  and  I  accept  It. 

Mr.  LucKJSOo.  Dr.  Jagan,  you  have  a  clear 
Idea  of  the  tenets  of  communism.  Do  you 
accept  these   tenets  of  conununism? 

Dr.  Jagan.  I  do. 

Question.  Then,  Dr.  Jagan.  according  to 
your  own  acceptance  of  these  tenets,  you  are 
a  Communist? 

Dr.  Jagan.  I  am  a  Communist,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own   views  on   communism. 

Question.  Are  you  an  admirer  of  Fidel 
Castro? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Did  you  declare  him  to  be  the 
greatest  liberator  of  tlie  20th  century? 

Answer.  Yes. 

KNOXAVOC 

Question.  Would  you  endeavor  to  pattern 
your  own  government  after  his  style  and 
manner? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  do  admire 
him. 

Question.  Are  you  also  an  admirer  of 
Nikita  Khrushchev? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Have  you  defended  his  policy? 

Answer.  No,  I  have  not  defended  his  policy. 

Question.  As  an  admirer  of  Fidel  Castro 
have  you  been  responsible  for  the  sending  of 
our  young  men  and  women  to  Cuba,  as  well 
as  to  Russia?  Have  these  young  people  been 
sent  by  the  governnaent  of  this  country,  or 
by   the   Peoples  Progressive   Party? 

Answer.  The  scholarships  were  given  to 
the  P.P.P. 

Question.  Who  pays  all  of  the  expenses. 
Including  traveling? 

A.  Not  this  government.  The  expenses  are 
paid  either  by  the  government  of  the  country 
from  which  they  come  or  the  government  to 
which  they  are  sent. 

SCHOUUtS 

Question.  Do  you  know  that  your  party 
has  been  sending  scholars  who  are  Illiterate 
on  these  scholarships? 

Dr.  Jagan  here  observed  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  this.  He.  however,  pointed  out  that 
he  did  not  put  the  same  emphasis  on  literacy 


with  regard  to  InteUlgenee,  as  some  other 
people  did.  There  were  many  persons,  torn 
continued,  who  might  have  bad  little  primary 
school  training  bui.  If  given  1  or  2  years' 
training  in  adult  education,  would  show 
grsAt  Improvement  educationally,  as  a  result. 

WHMTAMM 

Question.  Dr.  Jagan,  ars  these  students 
going  to  receive  military  training  or  any 
other   type  of    warfare? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know. 

Question.  In  the  legislative  council  on  July 
24.  1953.  did  you  say  that  there  were  only 
two  camps — (1)  the  Communist  or  Socialist , 
and  the  other,  the  capitalist? 

Answer.  I  do  not  rememt>er. 

Mr.  Luckhoo  then  referred  to  "well -known 
Ooaununtsts."  naming  visitors  to  British 
Oulana  such  as  Endlcott.  Regler.  Scott- 
Nearlng,  and  others,  who  he  said  had  been 
welcomed  to  British  Guiana  and  treated  with 
the  traditional  Gulanese  hospitality.  Dr. 
Jagan  Interjected  to  remark  that  "Mr.  Re- 
gler Is  certainly  not  a  Communist,"  and  that 
he  knew  that  Mr.  Scott-Nearlng  had  t)een 
expelled  from  the  Communist  Party. 

Question.  Dr.  Jagan,  you  believe  In  free- 
dom of  expression,  and  you  do  not  believe  la 
suppression? 

Answer.  I  believe  In  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

Question.  And  yxni  do  not  believe  in  con- 
trol or  muzEllng? 

Answer.  I  believe  In  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

Question.  But  did  you  not  ban  the  Dally 
Chronicle  from  Government  ofllcesT 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Why  did  you  ban  it?  Were  you 
I>erhaps  seeking  means  to  see  If  the  Dally 
Chronicle  would  be  forced  to  close  down? 

Answer.  No,  I  am  not  Interested  In  closing 
It  down. 

In  reply  to  a  number  of  other  questions. 
Dr.  Jagan  admitted  a  proposal  had  been  made 
to  set  up  a  press  council,  but  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  controlling  what  was  published  and 
what  was  not  published.  The  Idea  was  mere- 
ly to  maintain  and  preserve  the  ethics  of 
journalism. 

Question.  When  certain  well-known  Com- 
munists were  prevented  from  coming  Into 
this  country,  you  said  you  believed  in  free- 
dom of  movement  for  everyone? 

Answer.  Tes. 

o^aamaow 

Question.  Then  why  did  your  Government 
ban  Drs.  Scbwars  and  Sluls  from  entering 
British  Guiana? 

Answer.  Becaiise  they  were  people  known 
to  t>e  associating  with  others  who  were  try- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence. 

Question.  Do  you  have  evidence  to  this 
effect? 

Answer.  Yes. 

K&.  Luckhoo  then  pointed  out  that  the 
commission  was  there  holding  sessions  to  In- 
quire Into  the  disturbances.  If  then  he, 
Jagan.  had  such  significant  Information  but 
had  not  disclosed  It  to  the  commission,  it 
would  be  Indeed  peculiar. 

Dr.  Jagan.  It  is  not  peculiar. 

SBNSI 

Mr.  LtTCKHoo.  I  use  the  word  peculiar  In 
the  sense  of  knowledge  being  peculiar  to  you. 
Is  this  knowledge  shared  with  your  ministers? 

Answer.  My  ministers  took  a  collective 
decision. 

Question.  If  people  came  to  British  Guiana 
and  were  participating  In  or  engineering  riots 
and  other  disturbances,  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  to 
make  that  information  known? 

Answer.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
to  see  that  these  people  do  not  do  these 
things. 

Question.  But  could  you  not  tell  this  com- 
mission the  source  of  your  information? 
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Answer.  I  cannot  mvulge  all  the  sources 
of  my  Infonnatlon. 

Mr.  Luckhoo  here  suggested  that  Dr.  Jagan 
was  not  speaking  the  truth. 

The  next  aspect  Mr.  Luckhoo  questioned 
Dr.  Jagan  on  concerned  the  Houston  bl- 
electlon.  Dr.  Jagan  admitted  that  govern- 
ment was  preeently  considering  validating 
the  election  which  the  court  had  ruled  void. 
He  said  no  decision  bad  finally  been  taken, 
because  the  matter  was  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  attorney  general  and  colonial 
office  law  department. 

DBCUION 

Mr.  Luckhoo  enquired  If  Dr.  Jagan  re- 
garded this  a  democratic  approach  to  over- 
ride the  decision  of  the  court,  and  thus  deny 
the  people  the  right  of  selecting  their  own 
representative. 

He  then  asked  if  the  budget  issued  on 
the  31st  of  January  was  a  good  budget,  and 
whether  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  British  Guiana.  Or.  Jagan  replied.  "Cct- 
talnly." 

Question.  Must  the  leader  of  a  country  be 
strong,  even  to  decide  against  the  popular 
wish.  If  It  is  to  benefit  the  country? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Why  did  you  agree  to  amend 
the  budget? 

Aiuwer.  Because  of  misrepresentations  and 
representations. 

Question.  Could  misrepresentations  be  re- 
moved by  Informing  the  people? 
Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  And  do  you  agree  that  the  rep- 
resentations should  not  have  had  effect.  If 
the  original  budget  were  sound  and  good? 

At  thU  stage  Dr  Jagan  gave  a  series  of 
conflicting  replies. 

Mr.  Luckhoo  cross-examined  Dr.  Jagan  to 
show  that,  although  he  had  been  hunting 
around  the  world,  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
monetary  assistance,  because  of  his  known 
Communist  outlook. 

"Would  you  agree  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity. Premier,  to  say  whom  you  consider 
responsible  for  the  dlrturbances  of  Friday. 
February  18?"  asked  Mr.  Kenneth  Potter, 
counsel  of  the  Commission,  at  a  point  where 
he  endeavored  to  have  Dr.  Jagad  sum  up 
his  evidence. 

Dr.  Jagan  replied:  "I  would  say  that  per- 
sons who  have  failed  to  secure  political 
power  in  the  past  by  constitutional  means, 
toy  lagal  means,  were  principally  responsible- 
people  who  have  consistently  lost  at  elec- 
tions— people  who  have  lost  their  deposits 
at  elections — people  who  have  a  deep  sense 
of  being  aggrieved  and  who  would  like  to  be 
In  the  positions  that  we  now  hold  In  the 
government." 

Mr.  Potter  proceeded  to  put  further  ques- 
tions to  the  Premier. 


DEFEAT  OP  THE  FARM  BILL  BY  THE 
HOUSU  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.     D\VORSHAK.      Mr.     President, 
there  has  Deen  widespread  publicity  con- 
cerning Oie  defeat  of  the  farm  bill  by 
the  Hous«»  of  Representatives.     A    few 
weeks  ago  newspapers  were  full  of  re- 
ports that  the  White  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  were  making  ex- 
ceptional progress  in  their  campaign  to 
line  up  support  for  the  farm  bill.    When 
the  surprise  defeat  occurred,  there  was 
an  Immellate  outburst  by  I>emocratic 
spokesmen  that  blame  should  be  placed 
upon  Republicans. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  whie  this  method  of  alibis  may 
be  successful  in  some  areas,  there  are 
editors  lii  Idaho  who  are  not  deceived 
by  this  pjlitical  chicanery.  They  know 
Democrat  control  not  only  the  White 
House,  but  both   the    Senate   and  the 


House,  with  overwhelming  majorities. 
Party  leaders  cannot  justify  claiming 
credit  for  everything  that  appears  de- 
sirable and  disclaiming  responsibility 
when  upsets  are  encountered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Twin  Palls  Times- 
News  of  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  on  June  26, 
published  an  editorial  calling  attention 
to  "Another  Myth."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  editorial  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Anothzb  Mtth 

There  are  no  signs  of  grief  among  Magic 
Valley  farmers  In  the  wake  of  the  House  de- 
feat of  the  farm  bill.  For  several  weeks, 
farmers  In  this  region  have  been  outapoken 
in  their  opposition  to  all  farm  controls.  A 
national  poll  conducted  by  the  Farm  Joiir- 
nal  indicates  the  attitude  Is  not  peculiar  to 
Magic  Valley. 

The  grassroots  opposition  to  controls  may 
have  been  one  of  the  factors  that  led  to 
defeat  of  the  farm  bill.  Some  48  Democrats 
voted  against  the  measure  and  It  would  be 
a  gooA  guess  their  stand  was  Influenced  con- 
siderably by  word  from  the  voters  back 
home. 

If  Idaho's  two  Representatives,  Mrs.  Gbacis 
Proer  and  Ralph  Harding,  received  much 
mall  In  opposition  to  the  farm  bill.  It  wasnt 
evident  In  their  votes.  They  went  right 
down  the  party  line,  voting  for  the  farm  bill. 
In  view  of  the  general  protests  from  Magic 
Valley  farmers.  Mr.  Hasding's  vote  for  the 
farm  bill  Isn't  likely  to  help  him  at  the  poUs 
In  November. 

As  a  result  of  the  farm  bill  defeat,  the 
Kennedy  administration  trotted  out  an  old 
bromide  that  apparently  has  been  adopted 
as  the  party  line  to  explain  all  reversals. 
Representative  Vicroa  Wickersham,  Demo- 
crat, of  CMtlahoma,  quoted  President  Ken- 
nedy as  saying  the  defeat  "shows  the  Re- 
publicans are  the  obstructionists  and  they 
shoulder  that  responsibility."  The  senti- 
ment was  more  or  less  shared  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  In  a  tirade 
that  lashed  the  Republican  Party  for  "Its 
blind  opposition  to  every  farm  bill  except 
Benson's." 

That's  hogwash,  and  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  Freeman  are  well  aware 
of  It.  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives outnumber  the  Republicans  by  some- 
thing like  260  to  174.  giving  the  Democrats 
clear  control  of  the  House  by  a  wide  margin 
of  86  votes.  With  such  decUlve  control, 
the  administration  Is  fooling  no  one  by  try- 
ing to  saddle  the  minority  party  for  any 
failure  or  reversal.  If  the  administration 
can  keep  Democratic  laembers  lined  up  In 
both  the  Senate  and  House,  It  Can  gain  any 
legislation  It  desires. 

The  rollcall  vote  tells  the  story.  One  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  voted  for 
the  farm  bill.  But  48  Democrats  heeded 
the  word  from  their  constituents  and  op- 
posed the  bill.  Those  48  Democrats  are  the 
reason  the  farm  bill  was  defeated  and  you 
can  be  sure  the  majority  leadership  wasted 
no  time  In  voicing  displeasure  to  the  48. 

Let's  have  no  more  of  this  myth  that  174 
Republicans  can  outvote  260  Democrats. 
The  Democrats  control  Congress  without  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  They  get  all  the  credit 
for  what  this  particular  Congress  accom- 
plishes, but  they  must  also  .accept  whatever 
blame  Is  forthcoming.    That's  no  myth. 


TEACHING     COMMUNISM     IN     THE 
SCHOOLS 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
be  In  the  midst  of  celebrating  our  most 


joyous  national  holiday.  It  will  be  a  day 
filled  with  flags  and  fireworks,  picnics 
and  ballgames.  beaches  and  trafiBc  jams. 
It  will  be  a  day  filled  with  fun.  But,  Mr. 
President,  It  will  also  be  a  day  filled  with 
simple  pride  In  our  national  Independ- 
ence and  our  national  heritage.  I  know 
that  tomorrow  the  American  people,  with 
their  great  capacity  for  bein-'  happy  and 
being  serious  at  the  same  time,  will  re- 
flect upon  the  meaning  of  their  country 
and  will  be  proud  of  It. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  American  peo- 
ple must  be  more  than  simply  proud 
of  all  that  Is  caught  up  In  the  word 
"America."  They  must  also  be  aware 
that  a  communist  menace  has  challenged 
that  pride  and  has  threatened  to  bury  us. 
They  must  know  and  understand  this 
potential  enemy;  they  must  know  and 
understand  how  to  combat  it. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  urging 
that  In  our  Nation's  high  schools  there 
be  serious,  critical  study  of  communism, 
as  a  means  of  educating  the  American 
people  to  these  dangers.  Too  many  of 
our  people,  young  and  old  alike,  are  only 
vaguely  aware  of  communism  as  a  nebu- 
lous enemy  which  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. They  know  It  Is  bad,  but  that  Is 
all  they  know  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  public  Ig- 
norance is  as  dangerous  as  any  laipse  in 
our  material  defense  effort.  It  may  be 
even  more  dangerous.  In  Uie  last 
analysis,  the  people  of  any  nation  con- 
stitute its  strength;  and  we  must  have 
a  citizenry  which  Is  conversant  with  the 
forms  of  communism,  the  goals  of  com- 
munism, and  the  techniques  of  commu- 
nism, If  ultimately  freedom  and  free  In- 
stitutions are  to  succeed. 

Not  too  long  ago,  Mr.  President,  it 
would  have  been  futile  to  stand  here  and 
urge  that  communism  be  taught  In  our 
schools.  The  attitude  of  too  many  peo- 
ple, including  many  who  were  supposedly 
well  informed,  was  that  teaching  com- 
munism was  tantamount  to  propsigan- 
dlzlng  for  the  Communists.  Fortu- 
nately, that  feeling  has  changed,  and  the 
American  people  have  matured  in  their 
attitudes  toward  world  politics.  In- 
creasingly, they  have  come  to  realize  that 
Information  Is  a  mlghtly  weapon  in  any 
struggle,  and  that  the  immensity  of  the 
present  conflict  requires  a  superlatively 
Informed  populace.  Indeed. 

A  study  of  the  teaching  of  communism 
In  U.S.  schools  was  made  In  1959,  at  my 
request,  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  This  study  noted  only  two 
school  systems  where  the  Communist 
threat  was  studied  and  explored  academ- 
ically. In  the  more  than  2  years  since 
that  survey  was  conducted,  I  know  that 
more  progress  has  been  made — not  only 
In  the  number  of  schools  offering  at  least 
a  modicum  of  instruction  in  the  dangers 
of  communism,  but  also  in  the  quality 
of  the  Instruction. 

Ml-.  President,  this  morning  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  report,  written 
by  Fred  M.  Hechinger,  describing  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  this 
area,  and  pinpointing  weaknesses  which 
must,  be  corrected.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Hechinger's  excellent 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 
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Then  betng  no  objectkm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  R«oo«», 
as  follows: 

Stvdt  ow  CoicMirNTBM  Oaiks  m  U.S.  Schools 

AS   DCBATK  OK  AOCS  WiDEMS 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 
(First  of  two  articles) 
Instruction  about  ocanmunlsm.  as  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum.  Is  gaining  In 
popularity  and  professional  respectability. 
But  the  effectlyeness  of  teaching  Is  hampered 
by  confusion  over  objectives  and  ignorancs 
of  facts. 

Disagreement  Is  growing  between  educa- 
tors who  insist  that  the  problem  must  be 
taught  as  part  of  the  regular  social  studies, 
such  as  history,  geography,  and  economics 
and  many  political  spokesmen  who  call  for 
special  courses. 

This  Is  the  conclusion  reached  after  a  sur- 
vey of  selected  key  areas  and  reports  by  cor- 
respondents of  the  New  York  Times. 

Howev^,  educators  planning  or  conduct- 
ing such  courses  agree  that  any  analysis  of 
communism  must  be  a  critical  one  so  thers 
can  be  no  danger  of  exposing  students  to 
pro-SoTlet  propaganda. 

The  most  serious  problem  Is  posed  by  the 
confusion  over  the  dlffwence  between  teach- 
ing and  Indoctrination. 

Other  major  obstacles  are  the  shortage  of 
teachers  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  background  of  oommunlam.  the  Ignor- 
ance of  students  about  basic  economic  facts 
and  the  comi)etltlon  for  study  time  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  entire  academic 
c\irrlculuni  Is  being  reformed  and  stiffened. 
Despite  these  difflcultles,  lessons  on  com- 
miinlam  are  gaining  In  favor  rapidly.  Spe- 
cial lesson  outlines  are  being  drawn  up  by 
local  school  systems  and  State  education 
authorities,  often  with  the  help  of  nearby 
universities  throughout  the  cotmtry. 

State  legislatures,  some  of  which  ih  the 
pMkst  prohibited  such  teaching,  increasingly 
show  an  Interest  in  laws  requiring  the  study 
of  commxinlsm. 

ICAN-UAL    rUimrKD 

"Instruction  In  communism  and  Its  con- 
trast with  liberty  under  law"  was  published 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  last  Feb- 
ruary. Since  then,  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  has  drafted  plans  to  publish  "a 
manual  of  guidelines  for  teaching  about 
communism  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools."  Publica- 
tion is  scheduled  for  this  w««iE. 

The  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  the  still 
controversial  subject  and  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  educators  can  be  gaged  frcan  a 
study  of  the  Washington  area.  It  represents 
the  classic  pattern  of  a  city  with  a  variety 
of  towns  and  commuter  suburbs.  It  reflects 
the  political  climate  of  the  Nation's  most 
political  city,  and  It  is  Influenced  by  the 
legislative  and  educational  views  of  two 
States. 

There  are  seven  public  school  systems  in 
the  Washington  area:  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
Counties  in  Maryland;  Arlington  and  Fair- 
fax Counties;  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria 
and  Falls  Church  in  Vhrglnia. 

APFUOACUX^     SUNDAT 

There  is  little  similarity  between  the  ap- 
proaches chosen  by  the  seven  school  boarda 
But  spokesmen  for  all  but  two  of  thes* 
agreed  that  the  very  topic  was  "until  re- 
cently a  very  hot  potato."  Some  are  rUll 
concerned  about  "public  acceptance." 


content  in  general,  said  in  a  progress  report 
earlier  this  year: 

"The  social  sciencs  curriculum  is  saojses 
to  changes  in  the  temper  and  structure  of 
the  community  and  to  changes  In  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  technological  scene  both 
nationally  and  internationally.  It  would 
not.  for  example,  have  been  as  possible  in 
IMS  or  1950  to  Introdiice  pilot  courses  in 
Russian  history  at  the  senior  high  school 
level  as  it  is  today." 

ThU  Is  a  cautious  reference  to  the  sra. 
marked  by  the  Communist-hunting  activi- 
ties of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin.  Then  local  and 
national  vigilante  and  censorship  commit- 
tees made  the  teaching  of  controversial 
issues  all  but  imposslbls. 

Underlining  the  change,  as  Indicated  by 
the  Montgomery  County  report,  the  supple- 
mentary reading  llsU  of  a  number  of  very 
conservative  school  systems  today  induds  ttas 
"Conununlst  Manifesto." 


OAnr  PKorassiONAi.  status 
In  many  school  systems  today,  ironically, 
professional  status  has  been  given  to  courses 
on  communism  and  there  are  fewer  educar 
tors  who  want  to  be  found  without  them. 

To  date  none  of  the  three  legislative  bodies 
that  exert  Influence  on  school  boards  In  the 
Washington  area — Congress  and  the  General 
Assemblies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia — have 
followed  Florida  and  Louisiana  on  requiring 
special  courses  on  communism.  However. 
one  or  two  other  Southern  Statss,  along  with 
Oregon,  are  considered  likely  to  act  soon. 

A  syllabus  on  economic  83rstems  recom- 
mended by  the  Virginia  Legislature  has  been 
widely  rejected  by  local  boards  as.  in  the 
terms  of  one,  "propaganda  for  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  without  relation  to  commu- 
nism." 

One  Virginia  education  official  said  that 
the  students'  lack  of  knowledge  tended  to 
lead  the  courses  too  much  into  the  know 
your  enemy  field  of  propaganda.  Students, 
he  said,  "come  to  class  with  some  poorly 
grounded,  preconceived  cliches  about  the 
Conununlst  system."    He  added : 

"They  are  not  prepa/ed  to  handle  eco- 
nomic theories.  Marxism-Leninism  stops 
them  cold." 

In  Arlington.  Va.,  specific  course  units  on 
communism  are  required  In  the  8th.  9th, 
llth.  and  I2th  grades.  Such  courses,  for 
example,  cover  the  revolution  of  1817,  ths 
rise  of  Stalin,  the  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  during 
World  War  n  and  the  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions since  then. 

Teachers  are  required  to  take  special  sum- 
mer courses. 

The  fl'm  "Operation  AboWtion,"  a  contro- 
versial attempt  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  California  student  demonstrations 
against  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  were  Communist  led,  has  been 
oflered  as  an  optional  teaching  aid  by  the 
school  board  but  has  been  used  very  little. 
By  contrast,  the  Palls  Church  School 
Board  has  banned  the  film,  but  has  made 
available  a  niunber  of  film  strips  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  Fairfax  County.  Va,  the  unit  on  com- 
muniism  is  optional  as  part  of  the  12th- 
grade  course,  "Virginia  and  World  Govern- 
ment." The  superintendent  estimates  that 
80  percent  of  the  teachers  Include  the  unit, 
but  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  It  ranges 
from  3  days  to  6  weeks. 

Although  there  Is  no  formal  preparation 
for  teachers,  other  than  by  way  of  ths  cur- 
rlcultim  guide,  a  committee  of  teachers  pre- 
pared the  syllabus  used. 

CHANGINC     ATTTrTTDSS    FOTJND  ECOHOlflCS   COUBSB    Or»S«B> 

The    Montgomery    County    School    Board,  The    Alexandria    schools    have    only    just 

considered  the  most  advanced  on  teachers'     begun  a  one-semester  12th-grade  course  in 
salaries,  teaching  methods,  and  currtctUum     economics  as  an  elective. 


Falls  Chtirch  not  only  Includes  a  study 
of  communism  in  its  required  senior-year 
oourss  in  American  hlatory  but  alK)  offers 
Russian  history  as  an  elective  and  lists 
among  rwjulrwl  outside  readmg  "The  Hew 
Class,"  by  Mllovan  DJllas;  "Dr.  Zhlvago,"  by 
Boris  Pasternak,  and  the  "OommunUt  Mani- 
festo." 

In  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  thsrs  U  no 
■pedAc  "work  unit'  on  the  subject  but  a 
source  on  "Problems  of  Democracy"  is  to  be 
introduced  for  seniors  next  year.  This  will 
devote  9  weeks  of  classroom  time  to  ths 
study  of  communism. 

Montgomery  County  is  conducting  for  the 
first  time  this  semester  a  "limited  pilot 
course  in  Russian  history."  offered  as  an 
tiective  in  a  of  the  country's  12  high  schooU. 
How  do  some  of  the  other  key  areas  In 
the  country  fit  into  a  comparison  with  this 
study  of  the  Washington  area? 

The  range  of  the  difference  Is  beet  shown 
by  tbs  statewide  mandate  of  a  course  in 
"Americanism  versus  Communism"  for  high 
school  seniors  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  as 
•gainst  defeat  of  a  similar  mandate  by  ths 
Massachusetts  House  last  February. 

The  vote  against  compulsory  instruction 
was  72  to  32.  The  opponents  argued  that 
the  bill  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  by 
requiring  school  boarda  to  conduct  a  course 
of  a  political  naturs. 

In  a  typical  Louisiana  program,  more  than 
30,000  studenU  In  llth  and  12th  grade  are 
getting  instruction  in  a  special  8-week  course, 
1  hour  a  day.  taught  by  ths  history  and 
social  stxuUes  staff.  Much  of  ths  stress  Is 
on  materials  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Oommlttee  and  on  praise  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Teachers  have  been  given  a  special  S-day 
summer  course,  which  included  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Fred  C.  Schwars.  the  Australian-born 
leader  of  the  Christian  Anti-Communist 
Crusade. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  direction  the 
Florida  courses,  to  begin  In  September,  will 
take. 

TSAOCINQ    rOS    TXACHSSS 

Teachers  will  be  given  special  Instruction 
during  ths  first  semsstsr  of  ths  new  course. 
Special  television  programs  are  being  pre- 
pared. Among  the  baste  readings  for  the 
course  will  be  the  history  of  the  Commimlst 
Party  In  the  Soviet  Union,  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommlttss. 
Houston,  Tyx..  is  debating  whether  a  spe- 
cial course  should  be  gtvsn.  Meanwhile, 
history  teachers  have  been  required  to  attend 
a  series  of  lectiu-es  discussing  the  dlffsrsnoes 
between  the  capitalist  and  Communist  sya- 
tcms. 

The  California  Stats  Bducatlon  Code, 
based  on  a  law  passed  in  1951.  tries  to  draw 
the  line  between  indoctrination  and  educa- 
tion but  leaves  ths  details  to  the  schools. 
The  law  speciflcaUy  prohibits  teaching  about 
conununism  for  propaganda  purposes  but 
says  this  provision  is  not  Intended  to  prevent 
the  teaching  of  the  facts. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  200-page  curriculum 
gtiide  is  being  prepared  by  70  teachers  and 
administrators. 

It  is  to  be  called  "American  Ideals  and 
Institutions;  Foundations  of  Freedom"  and 
will  attempt  to  outline  a  specific  and  posi- 
tive program  to  alert  pupils  to  the  menaos 
of  communism.  A  32-page  chapter  is  to  dsal 
with  threats  to  American  Institutions. 

Meanwhile,  a  State  panel  of  14  educators 
is  studying  the  possibility  of  drawing  up 
curriculums  on  conununism. 


KZPnUUXNTAL  COVMS* 

In  the  Middle  West,  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Curriculum  Development  Is  planning  an 
experimental  course  contrasting  communism 
and  democracy,  which  is  to  be  ready  for  trial 
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m  September.  ».  wtU  be  past  of  the  regular 
aoeial  studies  sequence.  A  ssntor  slaeSlve 
now  deals  with  the  subject. 

Among  the  quastkuts  to  be  discussed  Ia 
the  course  are  "^rkat  Is  maant  by  economic 
Infiltration  T"  ai.d  "how  the  Communist 
Party  organtaatbms  in  neutral  and  demo- 
cratic couBtrtss  asrve  Us  Soviet  foreign 
policy?" 

The  UUnoU  State  Supeslntsads&t  of  Pub- 
lic InstrucUon  is  workiag  with  a  stsering 
committee  to  examine  what  Is  being  done 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Michigan  Leglslataue  is  contemplat- 
ing a  blU  that  w>oJd  require  a  course  of  not 
)«as  than  30  hwirs  on  ccsnparatlve  govern- 
Bient.  The  emphasis  would  be  "on  the  Iree 
enterprise  oompt.'tltive  system  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerita  in  contrast  with  the  doc- 
triass,  ebJeeUvst.  and  teoltnMiuss  of  commu- 


OM  snjur  iKcaxASSD 
In  Ohio,  the  Saite  authorities  have  not  en- 
tered the  debate  In  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
iMMTSver,  where  fesaching  about  communism 
1«  compuLsory.  s  trees  on  communism  in  the 
senior  coxirse  on  "Socio-Economlc  Problems" 
has  been  incressed  dvuing  the  last  2  or  3 
yean.  The  coui-se  is  presented  1  hour  each 
day.  6  days  a  W(«k.  for  the  entire  year. 

In  most  of  thi!  eastern  States  the  attitude 
expreesed  by  Di".  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  New 
York  State  Corimissloner  of  Education,  is 
fairly  typical.  Dr.  Allen  said  his  depurtment 
would  help  prepire  materials  and  oflcr  advice 
on  publications.  But  he  said  he  was  opposed 
to  ssparats  courses  on  communism.  Such 
instruction,  he  said,  should  be  part  of  his- 
tory, economics  xnd  gsography. 

This  appears  to  put  hhn,  at  least  pedagog- 
Ically.  In  some  conflict  with  the  State  leg- 
islature which  last  year  authorized  local 
schools  to  offer  a  special  course  on  "Com- 
munism and  Its  Methods  and  Its  Destructire 
Effects." 

The  New  York  City  school  system  re- 
sponded wlh  a  six-page  mimeographed  bul- 
letin on  "Teaching  About  Communism  In  the 
New  York  City  Schools."  within  the  social 
studies  curriculum. 

The  process  of  integration  of  Instruction 
on  conununism  with  other  courses  was  de- 
scribed by  Herman  L.  Ueber,  chairman  of 
social  sradlee  at  JSmes  Madison  High  School 
tn  Brooklyn: 

"In  tbe  ninth-grade  course,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  treats  as  an  Important  part  of 
instruction  on  ywcrM  geography." 

cBHf  sss  coaunnraM  stuoo* 
"In  the  10th  year,  the  world  history  cotctss 
first  Introduce}  communism  In  China,  the 
emergence  of  s  modem  nation  and  the  rea- 
sons why  Use  Oommonlsts  were  able  to  gain 
oontroL  Ibis  part  at  the  oourae  is  covered 
in  about  2  weeks. 

"There  la  also  extensive  coverage  at  the 
rise  of  the  Ccmmunlst  dictatorship  in  the 
Soviet  Union  from  ths  historical  point  of 
view,  beginning  with  the  undemocratic  se- 
pects  at  the  Tskrist  past. 

"During  the  llth  year,  the  study  of  com- 
parative economics  includes  such  systems  as 
socialism,  communism,  and  fascism  in  com- 
parison with  Ciipltallsm. 

"A  Beni<x'  course  deals  with  problems  of 
American  fore  gn  policy,  with  stress  on  the 
poUcy  of  oontslnment." 

am  rsoM  uvivcasrri^ 
Massachusetts  in  general  and  Boston  in 
particular,  usa  special  guides  prepared  by 
local  school  systems  and  material  furnished 
by  the  Harvard  Center  for  Russian  Studies, 
Boston  University  and  the  Center  for  Inter- 
natlosial  Stud  lee  at  «he  Maesachusetts  In- 
stitute at  Technology.  The  edncatlosMU  ap- 
proval is  itmilar  to  that  in  New  York,  iate- 
gratlng  instructloa  oa  oooamunlSBa  wltk 
regular  social  studies. 
CVIU 7^1 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  considers  Itself  a  pkmeer  in  the 
field,  having  saked  for  greater  concentra- 
tion on  the  subject  in  1958  and  published 
at  the  time,  a  20-page  bibliography,  com- 
piled by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Like  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, the  Pennsylvania  authorities  advocate 
such  tfwrh>"g  as  part  of  the  existing  social 
studies  program. 

pattesm  EsnsasBS 
In  general,  there  appears  to  emerge  this 
Important  pattern:  In  the  best  of  the  Na- 
tion's school  systems  the  study  of  commu- 
nism has  been  accepter"  as  a  matter  of  course, 
long  before  the  political  pressures  were  ap- 
plied locally  and  in  legislatures.  This  would 
have  been  the  natural  course  In  any  teach- 
ing of  political  and  economic  systems  and 
philosophies  and  any  study  of  world  con- 
flicts. 

The  sudden  demand  for  special  covirses. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  earlier  opposition  (fre- 
quently by  the  same  persons  and  groups)  to 
any  mention  of  conununism,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  two  different  situations: 

First.  Ignorance  of  what  is  actually  being 
taught  in  the  schools,  with  the  restilting  lay- 
man's tendency  to  see  In  the  absence  of  a 
specific  coiu-se  label  a  lack  of  attention  to 
the  subject.  This  compares  with  similar 
beliefs  about  such  dangers  as  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  often  effectively  and  logically  dealt 
with  In  biology,  chemistry,  hygiene  and  other 
courses.  But.  under  the  Impact  of  a  "crisis," 
the  easiest  way  to  show  action  is  to  pass 
a  law  asking  for  a  special  course  in  the 
schools. 

Second,  neglect  in  some  school  systems.  In 
the  absence  of  properly  Uained  teachers  and 
often  also  as  a  resiUt  of  fear  of  "conUoversial 
Issues."  of  the  teaching  of  commtmlam  and 
other  foreign  political  doctrines. 

This  usually  indicates  defective  teaching, 
not  only  of  such  political  doctrines,  but  also 
of  the  various  social  studies  In  general.  In 
this  Instance,  the  resort  to  the  patent- 
medlclne  spectel  course  can  be  dangerous  be- 
cause It  creates  the  Ultoton  of  kxiowledge 
wltbowt  the  foundation  at  fscts. 

It  Is  in  such  instances  that  teaching  Haoet 
readUy  gtvee  way  to  propaganda,  since  teach- 
ers t***".  not  sure  of  their  subjects,  try  to 
play  safe  by  using  p<:H>ular  slogans  rather 
than  scholarly  materials. 


Those  who  oppose  tbis  approtLtA  to  educa- 
tion believe  that  laglslaUve  mandates  axe  a 
furth«  obetacie  to  cohesion  aiid  long-term 
curriculum  planning. 


rSOWNS  OH  SPXCIAL  COIISSk 


Based  on  his  experience  as  chairman  of 
social  studies  In  a  large  New  York  City 
school.  Mr.  Ueber  said  that,  when  commu- 
nism Is  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  "it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  it  becomes  a  superfi- 
cial situation  of  name  calling — a  set  ct 
cliches  and  slogans."  The  caUy  way  to  un- 
derstand a  major  movement  is  to  examine 
it  in  Its  historical  context,  he  said. 

He  warned  that  a  danger  of  teaching  with 
slogans  was  that  students,  lacking  real  un- 
derstanding, could  easily  be  persuaded  by  an 
equally  effective  conflicting  slogan. 

Reflecting  the  general  difference  in  ap- 
proach, a  group  of  150  superintendents,  col- 
lege priesidenta.  and  teachers,  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
last  March,  could  not  reach  agreement  be- 
yond the  fact  that  the  schools  must  teach 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism. 

This  highlights  the  problem  that  to  many 
educators  has  long  seemed  a  weakness  In 
American  educatloa — the  lack  of  continuity 
and  cotksston.  The  elective  system,  which 
pcrmlU  students  a  choice  among  asany 
ooursea,  sometimes  U  seen  as  Inviting  "orlsis 
hopping,"  or  an  attempt  to  stay  abreast  oC 
the  development  of  trouble  spots  and  "criti- 
cal" languages. 


HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO  IN  CITY  HALL 
Mr   WMJAMS  Of  New  Jener.    Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday  of  this  week  Hugh 
J.  Addoniste  took  his  oath  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Newark  and  thus  ended  14 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   We  in  New  Jersey  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  as  the  chief  executive 
of  our  largest  city,  but  we  who  serve  tn 
Congress  from  New  Jersey  are  going  to 
miss  him  on  Capitol  Hill.    His  dynamism 
was  known   to   his  oolleagtKS   in  both 
Houses;  hl»  friendship  and  helpfulness 
were    valued   highly   by    everyone   who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  share  In  either. 
For  his  inaugural  address  in  Newark 
Sunday,  Hugh  Addonizio  showed  that  he 
is  vitally   concerned  at   the  municipal 
level  about  the  same  kind  of  problems  to 
which  he  gave  so  much  of  his  attention 
here  in  Congress.    Let  me  read  just  a 
few   excei-pts  from  his  speech,  as  re- 
ported by  the  press: 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  Newark  can  only 
survive  If  our  nelghbor*»oods  survtve  •  •  •. 
yw-K  Beigtiborhood  Is  Important  to  our  dty 
and  they  must  be  preserved  so  that  its  faml- 
Uea,  its  Institutions,  its  smaU  btjsinesaes  and 
Ito  Individ  oal  culture  can  become  vital  parU 
of  the  total  community  •  •  •-  I  want  a 
real  progrun  of  neighborhood  oooservatlon 
and  rehabiUtation — not  studies  and  surveys, 
which  lull  us  into  inaction. 

,  •  •  •  • 

As  mayi»  o<  tiris  dty.  I  declare  a  sUts 
of  war  against  slums,  against  blight,  against 
the  flretraps,  against  the  imsafe  dwellings 
that  are  iiflectlng  and  encroaching  on  o\ir 
good  nelghljorhoods,  and  I  shall  not  rest 
until  this  Job  Is  done.  We  shall  condemn 
these  properties  so  that  our  children  will  not 
be  brought  up  In  fllth  and  squalor,  nor  win 
they  lire  In  the  fear  of  flash  fires  that 
destroy  precious  himaan  lives.  •  •  •  Hous- 
ing codes  and  sonlng  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced, laspections  win  be  centralised  and 
rigid  meesures  wtU  be  taken  against  any 
landlord  or  tenant  who  violates  the  provl- 
sions  of  our  housing  codes. 


Urban  renewal  must  not  be  an  expression 
of  fancy  words.  I  riian  not  be  misled  by 
press  aruiouncements  of  plans,  blueprints 
and  colorful  brochures  which  describe  the 
magnificent  structures  and  buildings  that 
are  proposed  to  be  erected  sometime  In  the 
future  •  •  •  I  want  action  today.  Urban 
renewal  cannot  be  accomplished  by  dreams 
and  conrersattons.  The  buildings  must  rise 
and  the  job  must  be  done. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Instead  of  arguing  over  what  Is  middle- 
income  housing,  we  will  build  It.  And  If 
we  cannot  do  It  tmder  present  laws,  then 
I  will  lead  the  march  on  Trenton  to  secure 
the  necessary  legislation  •  •  •  For  too  long 
now.  Newark  has  been  a  sleeping  giant  with 
a  potential  unmatched,  with  a  desire  un- 
paralleled and  with  an  opportunity 
unlimited. 

Sunday's  speech  was  impressive,  and 
so  is  the  record  ot  achievement  whida  led 
up  to  it.  Hugh  Addonialo  was  bom  in 
this  country  9  years  after  his  mother 
landed  tn  this  country  without  a  word  of 
English  at  her  command.  On  Simday,  It 
was  Mrs.  Livia  Addonlzlo's  well-earned 
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privilege  to  sit  on  the  podium  and  watch 
her  son's  inaugural.  She  has  become  ac- 
customed to  triumphs  from  Hugh.  At 
Pordham  College  he  was  a  quarterback 
with  an  outstanding  team;  in  the  Army 
he  began  as  private  and  was  discharged 
as  captain  with  a  great  record  of  combat 
from  North  Africa  to  Germany.  Polit- 
ically, he  has  always  been  a  winner, 
beginning  with  his  upset  victory  in  a 
district  which  had  traditionally  been  Re- 
publican. He  has  beaten  off  all  oppo- 
nents since  that  first  election  of  1948. 

Mr.  President,  Hugh  Addonizio  was  a 
great  Congressman,  and  he  will  be  a 
great  mayor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  reprinted  in  the  Record  a  few 
recent  clippings  which  tell  about  his  ca- 
reer and  his  plans  for  the  future  of 
Newark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clippings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From    the    Newark   Evening   News,   May   9, 
1962] 

Addonizio  Seized  Housz  Seat  Peom  Rxpttb- 

UCANS 

Representative  Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  New- 
ark's new  mayor -elect,  has  made  quite  a 
habit  of  winning  elections  since  he  first  en- 
tered politics  In  1948. 

Then,  at  the  urging  of  Essex  Democratic 
Leader  Dennis  F.  Carey,  he  challenged  Rep- 
resentative Frank  L.  Sundstrom  In  the  tradi- 
tionally Republican  11th  District.  Although 
he  was  a  political  unknown,  Addonizio  scored 
an  upset  victory  by  1,724  votes. 

Every  two  years  thereafter,  he  scored  an- 
other victory  In  a  congressional  contest — 
usually  by  a  larger  margin  than  before.  Last 
night  he  continued  the  streak  by  winning 
the  top  elective  post  In  his  native  city. 

MOTHER  WITH    HIM 

Addonizio,  one  of  five  children,  was  born 
January  31,  1914.  His  father.  Prank,  and  his 
mother,  Olivia,  were  Immigrants  from  Italy. 
His  father,  who  died  In  1952,  operated  a 
clothing  factory  In  Newark  for  40  years. 
Addonlzlo's  mother  waa  among  those  who 
were  with  him  in  victory  last  night. 

Addonizio,  who  has  spent  moot  of  his  life 
in  the  Vallsbvirg  section,  attended  Lincoln 
School,  West  Side  High  School,  and  St. 
Benedict's  Preparatory  School.  He  was 
named  quarterback  on  an  all-State  football 
team  in  1934. 

He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration  in  1939  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, where  he  also  played  football.  He 
enlisted  In  the  Army  In   1941. 

He  took  part  in  eight  major  campaigns  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  received  the  Bronze  Star 
and  several  other  decorations,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain  before  his  dlscheo-ge  in 
1946. 

IN   TATHES'S  VTSM 

Then,  in  his  only  postwar  venture  into 
private  business,  he  became  vice  president 
of  his  father's  firm,  A.  &  C.  Tailoring  Co., 
Inc.  He  left  the  firm  later  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  congressional  duties. 

As  a  congressman  Addonizio  sided  with 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  on 
nearly  all  major  issues.  He  voted  in  favor 
of  civil  rights  measures.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, housing  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, medical  aid  for  the  aged  through  so- 
cial security,  and  against  labor  reform  bills. 

He  became  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Hovise  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  a  member  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. 

Addonizio  has  trounced  seven  different  Re- 
publican opponents,  the  most  recent  of  whom 
was  Frank  A.  Palmlerl,  who  ran  against  him 
In    1960.      This    year   Palmleri    is    opposing 


Joseph  O.  Mlnlah,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
for  Addonlzlo's  seat.  i 

DETSATED   TdtNOI 

The  Congressman  has  al«o  beaten  off  at- 
tempts by  various  contenders — Including,  In 
1960,  Central  Ward  Councilman  Irvine  I. 
Turner  to  wrest  the  Democratic  nomination 
from  him  in  primary  elections. 

He  announced  officially  last  November  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection  to  an  eighth 
term,  but  would  Instead  enter  the  Newark 
mayoralty  campaign.  However,  there  had 
been  Indications  for  almost  a  year  before 
then  that  the  Congressman  had  his  eye  on 
city  hall.  His  current  term  expires  January 
3,  1963. 

Addonizio  and  his  wife,  the  former  Doris 
Goodheart,  will  celebrate  their  20th  wedding 
anniversary  In  July.  They  live  with  their 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  at  68  Hazelwood 
Avenue.  A  seventh  child  and  twin  girl,  died 
In  Infancy. 

Addonizio  commutes  to  Washington,  and 
his  fiunily  seldom  goes  there.  When  Con- 
gress is  In  session  he  shares  a  hotel  suite 
with  Representative  Rau>h  W.  Rodino, 
Democrat,  10th  District,  who  also  scored  an 
upset  victory  In  1948  and  likewise  has  been 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  ever  since. 


IFrom  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  Monday,  July 

2,  1962] 

Beaming  Mom  So  OEATEnn.  as  Hee  Huchoi 

Takes  Oath 

(By  Denis  Sheahan) 

In  1895.  a  10-year-old  Italian  girl  landed 
In  Newark  from  a  province  In  Italy  without 
a  word  of  English  at  her  command.  Yester- 
day, on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall  In  Newark, 
that  girl,  now  a  77-year-old  grandmother, 
flashed  a  million  dollar  smile. 

It  was  a  smile  for  the  city  she  adopted  and 
even  more  Important  because  her  middle 
son,  Hxigh,  was  Inaugurated  mayor  to  cap 
67  years  of  ups  and  downs  In  the  only  city 
she  ever  knew. 

FKOUDEST  MOMENT 

Mr^.  Llvla  Addonizio,  robust  and  healthy, 
and  mother  of  the  city's  new  mayor  said, 
"I'm  «>  grateful,  so  thankful." 

And  the  English  which  she  never  knew  as 
a  child  flowed  quick  at  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  In  her  long  life. 

Unmindful  of  the  hot  sun  which  beat  on 
her  for  more  than  an  hour,  Mrs.  Addonizio 
sat  quietly  throughout  the  ceremonies  but 
on  occasion,  waved  to  a  friend  or  two  in  the 
audience. 

"My  daughter.  Ida,"  she  said  later,  ",wa8 
pointing  them  out  to  me." 

Dressed  In  a  pink  linen  dress  and  pink 
shoes  the  matriarch  of  the  Addonizio  family, 
also  wore  a  large  white  orchid.  Her  gray  hair 
was  topped  with  a  white  floral  hat. 

WATCHES    CHILDREN 

Throughout  the  ceremony,  Mrs.  Addonizio 
applauded — but  not  too  warmly.  Her  mind 
was  on  her  grandchildren  who  sat  on  her 
right.  Only  Joseph,  the  mayor's  2-year-old 
son,  gave  her  trouble. 

"It  was  too  hot  for  him."  she  said. 

On  "grandma's"  left  sat  the  mayor's  wife, 
Doris.  She  was  dressed  In  Parlslenne  pink 
dress  and  cape.  She  also  wore  a  wide  red 
and  white  floral  hat. 

WORKED   AS   YOUTH 

The  colors  and  the  clothes  were  a  far  cry 
from  the  humble  start  with  which  Grandma 
Addonizio  began  in  1895.  Fo\ir  years  after 
she  came  to  the  city  she  began  working  for 
a  living. 

"Those  days  were  different."  she  said,  "If 
you  wanted  to  quit  school  you  could." 

Two  years  later  she  met  the  young  man 
who  was  to  be  her  husband.  They  courted 
for  6  years.  At  the  age  of  22,  she  married 
Frank  Addonizio,  who  worked  as  a  tailor 
in  a  building  on  High  Street. 


BON    STTTDIOnS 

"Hughie,"  she  said  was  the  middle  son. 
"I  can  remember  when  he  was  7  years  old. 
He  used  to  take  a  book  out  to  porch  and 
read  It.     He  was  very  studious." 

But  even  a  mother  will  tell  that  sons  often 
lose  Interest  In  studies.  "When  Hughle  was 
16  we  had  a  hard  time  keeping  him  In 
school." 

But  yesterday,  as  Mrs.  Addonizio  sat  In 
the  mayor's  office  waiting  for  him  to  com- 
plete the  first  session  of  the  new  city  coun- 
cil, she  said,  "he's  brilliant."  as  only  a  mother 
could  say  of  her  son. 

She  sat  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren, 
her  brother,  Otto  Barrasso,  76.  and  her 
daughter-in-law.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
new  mayor  to  come  back  so  they  could  all 
go  home. 

Waiting  for  them  was  the  black  Cadillac 
which  took  them  to  the  ceremonies.  It  was 
a  far  cry  from  the  day  Mrs.  Addonizio  first 
came  to  the  United  Stotes  as  an  inunlgrant. 

I  From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  July  2,  1962 1 
Dynamism  in  Cttt  Haix 

A  hard-hitting  Ulk  on  Newark  and  lU 
future  was  delivered  yesterday. 

The  words  were  of  special  Importance,  be- 
cause the  speaker  was  the  city's  new  mayor. 

Mayor  Addonizio  put  great  emphasis  on 
the  danger  of  slums  and  urban  blight  Be 
put  similar  emphasis  on  the  need  for  neigh- 
borhood conservation  and  urban  renewal. 

In  neither  Instance  was  the  emphasis  un- 
warranted. Blight  Is  quite  probably  the 
biggest  single  problem  to  be  overcome  In 
the  city,  and  redevelopment  Is  probably  the 
greatest  single  need.  Recent  articles  In  this 
newspaper  have  set  forth  In  detail  many  of 
the  factors  Involved. 

The  mayor's  stress  on  blight  did  not  make 
his  talk  a  pessimistic  one.  Far  from  being 
pessimistic.  It  gave  a  dynamic  view  of  the 
future  possible  for  the  city. 

The  future,  the  mayor  suggested,  depends 
on  action,  and  immediate  action.  He  said 
plans  and  proposals  must  now  be  trans- 
formed into  new  buildings.  He  offered  spe- 
cific programs  to  centralize  Inspections  and 
enforce  housing  codes.  He  said  new  middle- 
Income  housing  will  be  created,  one  way  or 
another.  He  urged  a  crash  program  for  in- 
dustrial development.  He  even  spoke  of 
achieving  uncluttered  streeU  and  unpolluted 
air.  He  characterized  the  city  as  "a  sleep- 
ing giant."  Just  waiting  to  be  awakened. 

Those  are  ambitious  words.  Are  they  real- 
istic? Or  are  they  akin  to  the  "dreams  and 
conversations"  Mayor  Addonizio  deplored 
yesterday? 

Realism,  we  hope,  will  prove  to  be  the 
answer.  Certainly,  the  mayor  was  realistic 
in  outlining  what's  lacking.  And  he  was 
realistic  In  asserting  that  the  plans  and  blue- 
prints of  recent  years  must  soon  be  trans- 
lated Into  reality. 

Mayor  Addonizio  has  alerted  the  city  to 
expect  vigorous  action  during  the  next  4 
years.  If  he  keeps  up  the  dynamism  of  his 
Inaugural  talk  throughout  that  time,  plenty 
should  happen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OP    1M2 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consWcratlon  of  the  blH 
(HR.  10e0(r)  to  extend  and  Improre  the 
public  assistance  and  rtrfld  welfare  serf- 
ices  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR  obtained  the  tttxr. 
Mr.  MANf^FimJ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
to  me.  so  that  I  may  Buggest  the  abecBce 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  understandtng 
that  he  will  not  loae  his  right  to  the 
^floor?  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ahience  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  iegisiative  cierk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  DIRKSBM.  Mr.  Prerideni,  I  raate 
that  the  or«kr  for  the  quorum  call  be 

rescinded.  

The  PRB8T3ING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cwisent  that  Frederick  B. 
Amer  and  Helen  E  Uringston  from  the 
EdiKation  and  Welfare  Division.  t«gi«la- 
tirc  Reference  Serrlce,  Congreasional 
Library,  who  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  work  on  the 
pending  legislation,  may  be  permitted  to 
be  present  In  the  Chamber  during  tiie 
discussion  of  the  WD.  to  assist  me  and 

other  Senators. 

The  PRESlDnfa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  public 
welfare  amendments  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  today  represents,  in  my 
opinion,  a  siiniiflcant  milestone  In  tl  e 
development  of  programs  for  the  help 
and  the  care  of  needy  people  In  this 
country.  I  regard  It  as  one  of  the  most 
constructlTe  public  welfare  measures 
ever  brought  before  this  body. 

It  heralds  n  turning  point  in  the  pro- 
grams which  we  have  constructed  over 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  more 
to  assist  the  least  fortunate  of  our  fellow 
citizens — the  men,  -women,  and  children 
who  are  111  or  handicapped  or  aged  or 
destitute  for  a  great  variety  of  causes. 

under  this  bill  they  can  be  given  more 
than  a  grant  of  money  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.     Financial  assistance  of 
course  is  now,  and  will  remain,  the  first 
and  most  essential  objective  of  public 
welfare.    We  are  committed  to  the  extent 
possible,  to  help  see  to  it  that  no  one  be 
permitted  to  go  hungry  or  unsheltered. 
But  in  addition,  through  this  bill,  we 
win  offer  something  else.    We  will  extend 
hope — hope  of  a  future  In  which  chil- 
dren helped  by   public   assistance  wiU 
grow  up  to  be  self-supporting,  respon- 
sible adults;  hope  for  putting  unskilled 
and    deprived    adults    back    to    work 
through  counseling  and  training;  hope 
for  reuniting  famlhes  parted  by  deser- 
tk»    aad   despak:;    hope   for   assuring 
ehikfaren     frei>dom    from    neglect    and 
abuse,  ami  hape  for  the  aged  and  the 
most  severely  handicapped  of  becoming 
less  helpless  and  lonely  than  so  many 
of  them  are  Loday. 


There  has  been  an  luu easing  recog- 
nition in  many  quarters  that  money 
alone  is  not  enough  to  transform  eco- 
nonic  dependency  into  personal  inde- 
pendence. In  many  parts  of  the  Nation, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide 
other  constructive  services.  This  legis- 
lation places  emphasis  upon  rehabilita- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  dependency, 
and  this  approach  seems  to  me  the  most 
practical  and  realistic  step  we  can  take 
at  this  time  to  relieve  the  welfare  burden. 
I  believe  that  dtleens  everywhere  want 
to  see  this  great  and  useful  program  yield 
greater  returns  in  stronger,  more  ^aWe, 
and  more  productive  lives. 

The  public  welfare  atnendments  ot 
1992  are  a  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the 
Congress  in  the  dignity  of  every  indi- 
vidual, whatever  his  circumstances,  and 
his  right  to  an  opportunity  to  develop 
to  his  fullest  capacity. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  under  the 
expolenced  and  abte  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BybdI,  has 
given    careful     consideration    to    each 
aspect  of  this  comprehensive  measure. 
We  have  had  the  benefit  at  testimony 
from  many  sincere  and  respected  per- 
.sons  connected  with   the  operation  of 
public  and  private  wdfare  programs  as 
well  as  those  looking  at  public  welfare 
from    the    outskle.      There    is    nearly 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  help  bring  welfare  pro- 
grama  up  to  date  and  make  them  more 
effective    in    answering    the    needs    of 
people  who.  for  various  reasons,  do  not 
lit  easily  into  our  rapidly  changing,  com- 
plicated, modem  society.    I  think  that 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  at  the  head  of 
tlxe  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  this  period  of  shifting 
focus  a  man  who  has  been  willing  and 
able  to  caU  sittentlon  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  these  times.    A  tremendous  amount 
of  constructive  work  under  his  able  lead- 
ership has  gone  Into  his  proposals  to  the 
Congress.    Secretary  RIbicoff  has  clearly 
pointed   out  that   additional   emphasis 
must  be  given  to  rdiabilitation  and  pre- 
vention efforts  if  we  in  Government  are 
to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  the  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
things  which  distinguish  this  measure 
from  previous  legislative  iMroposals  In 
this  Important  and  complex  field. 

KXTKNDINC  HELP   THROUGH   SEEVTCTS 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  many  other 
Members  are,  over  the  fact  that  so  many 
persons  depend  upon  public  assistance 
today  for  their  main  or  sole  support.  We 
have  more  than  6^  million  individuals 
no^-  receiving  aid  from  the  Federal -State 
{M-ograms.  Many  studies  have  shown 
why  they  are  there.  Stated  simply,  the 
major  causes  could  be  summed  up  as  old 
age.  severe  phj^cal  handicap,  and  the 
breakup  of  family  life. 

For  many  of  these  present  recipienU 
of  aid,  there  is  no  Edtemative  to  continu- 
mg  support.  Our  best  efforts  at  rehabil- 
itation cannot  put  them  into  the  labor 
force  if  they  are  old,  infirm  or  seriously 
disabled.  We  can  however,  do  much 
more  to  help  a  great  many   of   them 


make  better  me  of  irtiat  capacities  tbey 
do  have. 

■njere  wne  today  some  2%  mIDk»  per-' 
sons  over  •§  receivtaf  old-age  assistance. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  this  nwnber  is  de- 
chnmg  as  ttie  old  age  and  survivors'  in- 
SKiranee  program  proves  increasingly 
successful  in  meeting  basic  economic 
needs  aft<jr  retirement.  The  numbers  of 
needy  blind  wkl  disabled  persons  on  as- 
sistance total  only  another  half  millitm. 
but  for  all  of  these  groups  of  individuals, 
this  biH  encourages  States  to  provide 
aoelal  services  which  will  help  them  to 
be  less  ifwlated,  to  be  more  personally 
independ*?nt,  and  to  maintain  some  place 
in  family  and  commimity  life. 

Many  will  be  encouraged  to  find  in  this 
bin  a  provision  for  increasing  the  moaef 
payments  to  these  elderly  and  handi- 
capped recipients.  Average  payments 
today  amount  to  only  $73  a  montii  for 
the  oW  p<»ple.  $76  for  the  Wind,  and  $71 
for  the  disabled.  These  monthly  assist- 
ance grants  are  in  many  cases  Inade- 
quate. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  very 
much  aware  of  this  problem  and  believes 
that  the  proposal  which  originated  tii 
the  other  body  changing  the  formula 
which  Increases  the  Federal  rtiare  of  ttie 
welfare  payment  is  Justified.  The  $1 
monthly  increase  in  the  Federal  share 
voted  last  year  has  been  made  per-  « 
manent,  and  starting  October  1  this  win 
be  augmented  by  another  $4  a  month 
from  Federal  fimds,  under  this  bllL 
Past  exijerience  has  shown  that  in- 
creases of  this  nature  have  been  passed 
on  by  the  States  directly  to  the  recip- 
ients, and  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
same  result  will  occur  this  time.  The 
effective  starting  date  gives  the  SUtes 
enough  time  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  In  their  payment  plans. 

The  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram also  will  be  strengthened  fhian- 
cially  by  the  provision  for  Federal 
faring  m  the  paimient  for  both  parents 
t^en  both  are  Uving  in  the  home.  This 
will  help  reduce  hardship  in  those  homes 
where  the  father  Is  disabled  or  unem- 
ployed. Up  to  now,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recognised  as  a  recipient 
only  one;  adult  relative  In  ttie  child  s 

home. 

s-ntxMCTRSMXKa  rsmLT  uvs 

Although  the  rehabilitation  services 
this  bm  encourages  in  all  categories  will 
be  helpfxil  to  recipients  in  the  three  adult 
categories  specifically  mentioned  above, 
these  sei-vtees  may  be  expected  to  yield 
the  most  Impressive  results  In  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program,  under 
which  more  than  950,000  fammes  with 
some  2.8t)0,000  children  are  now  receiving 

help. 

Here  we  can  see  greater  posslbflitles 
of  helping  some  adult  relatives— an  in- 
capacitated father,  perhaps,  or  a  mother 
who  can  make  n^^f"  safe  and  suitable 
arangem.ait  for  the  daytime  care  of  her 
children— develop  useful  skills  and  ob- 
tain self-supporting  work.  And  there  is 
the  strong  jwospect  of  strengthening 
family  lile  through  expert  services  which 
can  break  the  alarming  cycle  ot  de- 
pendency. 
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Many  of  the  children  who  are  on  our 
aid  to  dependent  children  program  to- 
day are  there  because  their  fathers  have 
deserted  them.  Some  of  these  broken 
family  ties  can  be  mended,  but  it  takes 
the  time  and  effort  of  a  skilled  welfare 
worker  to  reunite  the  family  or  obtain 
some  support  from  the  absent  father.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the 
administrative  actions  taken  by  Secre- 
tary Ribicoff  several  months  ago  di- 
rected the  States  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility for  this  important  activity.  The 
developments  already  stimulated  by  that 
action  will  be  strengthened  by  this  legis- 
lation. There  are  other  problems  re- 
flected in  the  caseload  of  the  children's 
program,  among  them  illegitimacy, 
which  can  be  approached  through  serv- 
ices. This  is  a  problem  which  can  be 
more  effectively  attacked  with  what  this 
legislation  provides  in  the  way  of  skilled 
services.  This  means  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, referral  to  all  possible  community 
resources  whether  public  or  private,  ar- 
rangements for  vocational  training  or 
better  housing,  encouraging  children  to 
stay  in  school,  and  similar  concentrated 
efforts, 

INCRXASZD   VXDERAL    AID 

The  bill  encourages  States  to  provide 
rehabilitative  services  by  substantially 
increasing  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
which  will  be  available  if  the  States  pro- 
vide the  minimum  social  services  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary.  Some  of  the 
States  have  made  some  progress  along 
this  path.  Others  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  only  with  the  additional  financial 
help  provided  in  the  bill.  When  the  new 
plan  is  in  operation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  75  F>ercent  of  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  the  specified  social  serv- 
ices instead  of  half,  as  it  does  now.  In 
addition.  States  may  choose  not  to  pro- 
vide social  services,  and  if  they  so  decide, 
they  will  still  receive  Federal  sharing,  but 
at  a  reduced  level,  for  administrative 
costs.  However,  I  believe  all  States 
should  and  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
providing  such  services. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  challenging  fronts  in  the  long  battle 
against  dependency.  Experimental  pro- 
grams conducted  by  forward  looking 
States  and  counties  have  demonstrated 
many  times,  however,  that  social  services 
provided  by  skilled  staff  can  make  in- 
roads on  the  problems  which  force  so 
many  fsunilies  to  look  to  the  public  for 
their  support. 

Most  of  these  services  will  have  to  come 
from  the  staff  of  public  welfare  agencies, 
but  it  is  also  possible  under  this  bill  for 
a  public  welfare  agency  to  purchase  serv- 
ices from  other  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, such  as  a  health  department  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  service. 

The  volume  of  unmet  need  is  so  great, 
and  the  problems  which  public  welfare 
faces  are  so  complex,  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  meet  them,  using  all 
available  staff  without  duplicating  ef- 
forts. Under  this  bill,  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  public  assistance  recipient  who  is 
physically  handicapped  to  receive  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  he  needs  only 
through  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency. 


TmAINIMO    MOBS   WXLTAKZ   WOI 

Public  assistance  can  do  little  to  affect 
the  broad  social  and  economic  forces 
which  eiffect  the  welfare  of  so  many  of 
our  people  and  often  the  size  of  welfare 
losuls.  But  for  those  already  dependent, 
social  services — to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge today — should  be  able  to  reduce  or 
even  in  some  cases  cure  their  handi- 
capping conditions.  The  key  will  be 
highly  skilled  welfare  workers.  This 
means  that  much  more  must  be  done 
about  training. 

The  size  of  the  training  problem  in 
public  welfare  almost  defeats  the  imagi- 
nation. There  is  about  one  trained  per- 
son for  every  23,000  recipients  in  the 
entire  program  today.  Yet  the  problems 
they  are  csdled  upon  to  solve  are  among 
the  most  diflBcult  society  presents. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  direct  Federal 
training  activities  in  this  field,  such  as 
those  already  undertaken  in  other  fields 
including  medical  social  service  and  men- 
tal health.  The  Federal  Government 
will  be  able,  if  this  bill  is  passed,  to  offer 
sE>ecial  courses  of  study,  short-term  semi- 
nars, and  experimental  training  by 
grants  made  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  will  help  find  new  and  better  meth- 
ods of  training  to  strengthen  present- 
day  staff.  The  money  also  would  make 
possible  increased  training  facilities  at 
colleges  and  universities  to  increase  the 
number  of  fully  trained  people. 

KZPAN.'SICN  OF  CHILO  WCLrAKE  SEBVICK8 

Through  provisions  for  steady  expan- 
sion of  the  present  program  of  child  wel- 
fare services  under  title  V,  part  3,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  bill  gives  further 
emphasis  to  providing  a  wider  range  of 
constructive  welfare  services  for  children. 
Child  welfare  services  would  be  gradually 
expanded  so  that  they  would  become 
available  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 
The  ceiling  authorized  for  annual  appro- 
priation for  grants  for  these  services 
would  be  Increased  gradually  for  this 
pxirpose. 

In  1963  and  1964,  the  additional 
money  would  be  used  to  encourage  the 
establishment  and  development  of  day- 
care facilities  and  services.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  about  4  million  chil- 
dren imder  6.  and  another  5  million 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  11 
years,  whose  mothers  are  working.  Day- 
care services  and  facilities  are  grossly 
inadequate  throughout  the  country. 
Consequently,  the  bill  would  make  avail- 
able, for  the  first  time,  separate  Federal 
child  welfare  funds  for  the  provision  of 
day-care  services  and  facilities  under 
State  child  welfare  plans.  Day  care 
would  be  provided  only  in  those  Instances 
where  It  was  determined  to  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  child  and  of  the  mother 
and  that  a  need  for  it  exists.  Priority 
would  be  given  to  low-income  families, 
and  to  other  groups  and  to  geographical 
areas  with  the  greatest  relative  needs 
for  this  type  of  care. 

Another  amendment  would  permit  ex- 
panding training  resources  and  enlarging 
the  supply  of  trained  child  welfare 
personnel.  The  present  law  author- 
izes grrants  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions in  the  field  of  child  welfare.    The 


bill  would  add  authorization  for  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
special  projects  for  training,  including 
traineeships,  in  child  welfare.  This  pro- 
vision complements  the  amendments  in 
the  bill  which  provide  for  expanding 
training  programs  for  workers  in  the 
public  assistance  program.  The  success 
or  failure  of  services  to  children  Is 
largely  dependent  on  the  competency  and 
understanding  of  the  workers  providing 
these  services.  The  training  provisions 
of  this  bill  are.  therefore,  of  fundamental 
importance  in  achieving  the  redirection 
of  public  welfare  programs  which  this 
bill  contemplates  to  give  greater  empha- 
sis to  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
services. 

MCmNG  THE  SPECIAL  NEZD6  OF  CHn.DKEN 

Two  provisions  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  were  temporary,  but  both 
have  proven  their  value.  This  bill 
makes  permanent  the  provision  permit- 
ting Federal  financial  sharing  In  the  cost 
of  care  for  children  who  must  be  re- 
moved from  unsuitable  homes  where  they 
had  been  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. This  Is  a  very  small  program. 
It  Is  In  use  in  18  States  and  only  some 
1.200  children  among  those  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children  are  living  in  fos- 
ter families.  But  the  provision  makes 
It  possible  for  States  to  offer  this  kind 
of  help  to  those  few  children  who  are  in 
home  situations  which  threaten  their 
wholesome  development. 

Another  temporary  provision  recog- 
nized the  plight  of  children  In  families 
where  the  father  is  unemployed.  This 
made  it  possible  for  States  which  adopted 
the  program  to  tuld  unemployment  to 
the  eligibility  factors  for  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children,  along  with  the 
death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  the  par- 
ent. This  program  would  have  ended 
June  30.  The  bill  extends  It  for  another 
5  years.  This  program  has  proved  to  be 
a  useful  and  effective  resource  In  the  15 
States  where  It  Is  in  operation.  These 
Include  most  of  the  areas  where  imem- 
ployment  has  t)een  a  particularly  severe 
problem.  More  than  60,000  families  are 
helped,  and  in  two- thirds  of  the  cases 
they  could  not  be  helped  through  gen- 
eral assistance  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation. This  new  program  already 
has  shown  its  adaptability  to  current 
needs.  In  April  this  year,  the  caseload 
declined  for  the  first  time  because  work 
oppHjrtunltles  Improved. 

We  all  know  that  there  arc  some  cases 
In  the  children's  program  where  the  par- 
ent does  not  handle  the  money  payment 
in  such  a  way  that  It  meets  the  essential 
needs  of  the  child  or  children  In  the 
household.  In  these  problem  situations, 
which  threaten  a  child's  well-being  and 
arouse  criticism  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  the  States  cannot  at  pres- 
ent provide  anything  except  a  money 
payment  and  still  have  Federal  financial 
participation. 

PBOTECrrVE     PAYMENT     PLAN 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today 
offers  States  a  new  method  for  handling 
these  troublesome  situations  without  any 
financial  penalty.  It  provides  that  In 
clearly  determined  cases  where  the 
funds  are  being  misused,  payment  may 
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be  made  on  behalf  of  the  child  or  chil- 
dren to  an  Interested  third  party.  The 
arrangements  would  be  safeguarded  as 
to  numbers  Involved,  and  the  rights  of 
the  recipients,  and  the  protection  of  the 
child  are  carefully  weighed.  Of  the 
many  ways  which  have  been  broached 
for  handling  this  vexing  problem,  this 
one  offers  the  most  hope  of  dealing  sen- 
sibly with  the  l8f;ue  without  undermining 
basic  human  rights  and  the  constructive 
objectives  of  the  program. 

There  are  oUier  forward-looking  as- 
pects to  this  public  welfare  amendments 
bill  which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention.  The  proposed  legislation  at- 
tempts to  encourage  persons  receiving 
assistance  to  obtain  work  or  go  back  to 
work  wherever  possible.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  socliJ  8er\'ices  which  would 
pursue  these  iposslbiUties  in  cormectlon 
with  other  efforts  to  help  dependent 
families.  This  bill  also  gives  welfare 
departments  another  implement  to  use. 

WOBX    AND    TKAtNtNG    PmOJSCTS 

A  number  of  our  States  and  localities 
already    have    community    work    relief 
projects,  in  which  recipients  of  general 
MSlstance   are   employed   to  earn  their 
ftisistance  checks  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not,  as 
you  know,  participate  financially  in  the 
costs  of  general  relief.     However,  since 
the  extension  of  the  aid -to -dependent- 
children  program  to  include  children  of 
unemployed  pa  ents.  employable  adxilts 
are   for  the  first  time  in   the   area  of 
Federal-State   lesponsibllity.    We  must 
think  of  the  unemployed  parent's  need 
to  retain  his  Jot  skUls  or  to  be  retrained 
for  employment  which  might  be  avail- 
able If  his  own  type  of  work  offers  no 
further  opportunity. 

Under  this  bill.  Federal  participation 
in  ald-to-dependent-chlldren   payments 
would  continue  if  the  unemployed  parent 
were  assigned  Ui  a  useful  Job  In  a  com- 
munity work  and  training  project.    Local 
and  State  resources  would  pay  for  ma- 
terials, administration,  and  equipment. 
The  program  would  be  useful  not  only 
for  the  father  who  1$  out  of  work  tempo- 
rarily but  also  for  some  mothers  who 
need  experience  or  preparation  for  work. 
The  bill  mal:es  sure  that  the  rlghU 
of  the  indlvlduids  involved  are  protected 
so   that   they   ure   not   forced   to   work 
under  circumsUinces  which  would  under- 
mine their  health  or  lower  the  commu- 
nity wage  scales  or  leave  children  with- 
out care  and  p  otectlon. 

As  a  further  sUmulant  to  recipients 
to  find  work  to  supplement^and  ulti- 
mately to  replace — the  assistance  check, 
the  present  Federal  policy  allows  SUtes 
to  take  into  account  the  expenses  in- 
curred by   the   unemployed  in   earning 
other  income.    This  might  Include  bus 
fare,  necessan  articles  of  clothing,  and 
similar  items.    In  other  words,  the  total 
earned  Income  is  not  automatically  de- 
ducted from  the  estimated  budget  need 
of  the  family  ft»r  its  essential  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.    This  is  optional  with 
the  States.     Some  make  the  allowance 
and  some  do  not.    The  bill  requires  all 
States  to  consider  such  exper\ses  when 
the  pasrment  is  being  determined.     In 
the  particular  (:ase  of  the  blind  recipient, 
this  bin  would  m^e  it  possible  also  to 


disregard — in  determining  the  assistance 
payment — an  additional  sum  which  the 
recipient  would  require  to  complete  an 
organized  rehabilitation  plan. 


■UMUABT  or  THE  PRINCIPAL  PKOVISION8  OF  THE 

BILL PT7BLIC    ASSIffTANCE 

A.    EEHABILrTATrVT    8EKVICZ8     AND    TRAINING    HI 
THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROCEAICB 

A  State,  at  Its  option,  may  now  provide 
such  services  under  all  the  public  assist- 
ance programs  except  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged.  The  Federal  Government 
matches  these  expenditures  on  a  50-50 
under  the  provision  which  governs  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  cer- 
tain minimum  services  for  applicants  and 
recipients,   which  the   Secretary   would 
prescribe,  to  help  them  attain  self -care — 
old-age  assistance;  self-support  and  self- 
care — the  blind  and  the  disabled;  and  to 
strengthen  family  life — aid  to  dependent 
children.    There  were  no  reqtiired  serv- 
ices for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 
The  committee's  bill  would  leave  the 
provision  of  such  services  optional  with 
the  States;  but,  if  they  are  not  provided 
by  a  State,  the  Federal  matching  of  all 
administrative  costs  for  that  category  of 
assistance — now   50   percent — would   be 
reduced  to  25  percent  effective  June  30, 
1963. 

The  bill  would  authorize  75  percent 
Federal  matching  in  all  public  assistance 
titles  for  certain  services — including  the 
minimum  services — to  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  These  services — including  the 
mininniim  services — could  apply  to  appli- 
cants and  recipients  of  assistance  as  well 
as  to  those  likely  to  become  or  who  have 
been  recipients,  on  the  request  of  such 
persons,  within  such  periods  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

The  75-percent  matching  would  also 
be  available  for  training  persormel  who 
are  employed,  or  who  are  preparing  to 
work,  in  State  or  local  welfare  agencies. 
Other  services  which  the  Secretary 
does  not  designate  would  be  continued  at 
50-percent  matching,  as  would  all  other 
administrative  costs.  Cost:  HEW  esti- 
mate, $40.8  million — cost  figures  for  fis- 
cal 1963 — with  over  half  going  into  the 
ald-to-dependent-chlldren  progrsun. 

B.    INCREASE     IN     FEDERAL     UATCHINO     FORMTJLA 
FOR   THE   AGED.    BUND.  AND    DISABLED 


The  committee  bill,  as  does  the  House 
bill.    Increases    the    Federal    matching 
share  In  the  case  of  the  programs  for 
the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  to 
twenty-nine  thirty-fifths  of  the  first  $35 
of  the  average  monthly  payment  per  re- 
cipient;   the    maximum    for    matching 
would  be  raised  to  $70  on  a  permanent 
basis  effective  October  1,  1962.    The  bill 
passed  by  the  House  makes  the  same 
increase  in  the  matching  formula  on  a 
permanent  basis  effective  July  1,  1962. 
The  temporary  provision  now  in  effect 
which  uses  matching  on  four-fifths  of 
the  first  $31,  with  a  maximum  of  $66 
through  June   30.    1962,   was   extended 
through  September  30,   1962.    Without 
such  an  extension  the  formula  would  re- 
vert to  four-fifths  of  the  first  $30  with 
a  maximum  of  $65.    The  change  does 
not  affect  the  special  provision  for  med- 


ical care  in  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram. Cost;  HEW  estimate.  $105.5  mil- 
Uon— cost  figure  for  fiscal  1963 — $140.6 
million  for  first  full  year  of  operation, 

C.    CHANGKB    IN   TH«   AID   TO    DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN     (ADC)     PROGRAM 

First.  Additional  authority  to  States  to 
prevent  abuses  in  ald-to-dependent-chll- 
dren   payments:     The    committee    bill 
would  provide  that,  beginning  October 
1,  1962,  and  ending  June  30,  1967,  pay- 
ments— limited  in  number  to  5  percent 
of  recipients — would  be  authorized  to  be 
made  to  third  parties  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  child  where  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  parent  is  so  incapable 
of  managing  funds  that  the  child's  wel- 
fare is  affected.    Certain  safeguards  and 
standards    would    be    prescribed.     The 
committee  eliminated  the  provision  of 
the   House   bill   which   would   have   al- 
lowed the  States  to  use  voucher  pay- 
ments— payments    directly    to    grocers, 
landlords,  et  cetera.     Cost:   HEW  esti- 
mate, negligible — cost  figure  for  fiscal 
1963. 

Second.  Payments  on  the  basis  of  the 
xmemployment  of  the  parent:  This  tem- 
porary provision  of  existing  law.  which 
is  effective  May  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962, 
would  be  extended  for  5  years  by  the 
House  bill  and  the  committee  bill  and 
be  expanded  to  cover  both  parents  in- 
stead of  one  as  in  existing  law.  A  pro- 
vision would  be  added  which  would  deny 
aid  to  a  parent  for  refusal  to  accept  re- 
training without  good  cause. 

Under  prior  law,  aid-to-dependent- 
children  payments  could  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  death,  disability,  or  ab- 
sence of  the  parent.  Cost:  HEW  esti- 
mate, $85  million — of  which  $12  million 
Is  attributable  to  the  second  parent  pro- 
vision. 

Third.  Payments  on  the  basis  of  the 
disability  of  the  parent:  Federal  mateh- 
Ing  would  be  expanded  to  cover  pay- 
ments for  both  parents  of  children  who 
are  needy  because  of  the  disability  of 
the  parent.  At  the  present  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  matehes  for  one  adult 
recipient  only.  Cost:  HEW  estimate.  $22 
million. 

Fourth.  Community  work  and  training 
programs:  The  bill  would  provide  that 
begirming  October  1.  1962.  for  a  period 
of  5  years.  Federal  matehlng  funds  would 
be  available  in  cases  where  payments  are 
made  under  work  programs  which  are 
a  part  of  the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren 
program   and   meet   certain   standards. 
Under    Interpretation    of    existing    law 
there  can  be  no  matehlng   as  to  pay- 
ments made  for  work  by  a  welfare  agen- 
cy ;  such  payments  currently  are  financed 
wholly  by  State  and  local  funds.    Under 
an  amendment  added  by  the  committee, 
payments  to  individuals  under  these  pro- 
grams would  be  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
Cost:  HEW  estimate,  negligible — cost  fig- 
ures for  fiscal  1963. 

Fifth.  Pajmients  to  children  removed 
by  court  order  into  foster  care:  Under 
temporary  existing  law,  which  is  effec- 
tive May  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  1962,  pay- 
ments can  be  made  to  aid  to  dependent 
children  removed  by  court  order  into  fos- 
ter home  care.    This  provision  would  be 
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ma4.e  permanent  under  the  House  bill 
and  the  committee  bill.  Payments  un- 
der prior  law  were  Umited  to  children 
living  with  specified  relatives.  The  com- 
mittee deleted  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill  which  would  have  expanded  the  pro- 
gram to  include  children  placed  in  pri- 
vate child  care  institutions  as  well  as 
those  receiving  family  home  care  as  in 
existing  law.  The  committee  bill  also 
includes  an  amendment  which  would  al- 
low States,  for  a  1-year  period,  under  the 
foster  care  provisions  of  aid-to-depend- 
ent-children program,  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  other  public  agencies  in  the  place- 
ment and  supervision  of  children  in 
foster  home  care  under  agreements  with 
the  welfare  agency.  Cost:  HEW  esti- 
mate, $4.1  million — cost  figures  for  fiscal 
1963. 

O.    OTHXR    CHANGES    IN    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCK 
PROGRAMS 

F^rst.  Incentive  for  employment 
through  consideration  of  expenses:  The 
States  would  be  required,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  assistance  to  be  provided 
for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children,  to  take  into  account 
necessary  expenses  that  may  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  the  earning  of  income. 
Under  current  administrative  policy,  the 
States  may,  at  their  option,  consider  such 
expenses. 

Also,  in  determining  need  in  the  aid- 
to-dependent-children  program,  the 
States  would  be  allowed  to  disregard  cer- 
tain earned  or  other  income  put  aside 
for  the  child's  future  need — for  example, 
such  items  as  education  or  preparation 
for  employment.  Cost:  HEW  estimate, 
negligible — cost  figures  for  fiscal  1963; 
$7  million  a  year  after  it  goes  into  effect 
in  July  1963. 

Second.  Optional  single  State  plan  for 
aged,  blind,  disabled,  and  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged:  States  would  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  these  programs  under  a 
single  plan.  States  which  select  the  sin- 
gle plan  would  become  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral matching  for  medical  care  for  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  the  blind  and  to  the  disabled 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  are  now 
available  for  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance— that  is.  up  to  $15  a  month  per  re- 
cipient for  vendor  medical  care.  Such 
additional  matching  would  not  be  avail- 
able if  States  remained  under  their  sep- 
arate programs.  Administration  would 
be  allowed,  however,  by  separate  existing 
blind  agencies.  Cost:  HEW  estimate, 
$7.4  million — cost  figures  for  fiscal  1963; 
increases  to  $16  million  in  1964  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Third.  Training  of  public  assistance 
workers:  Under  the  House  bill,  provi- 
sions of  present  law  authorizing  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  increase  the  number 
of  adequately  trained  public  welfare  per- 
sonnel to  work  in  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  are  due  to  expire  June  30, 
1963,  would  be  made  permanent,  with 
dollar  limitations  on  authorized  appro- 
priations for  grants  to  States  for  train- 
ing of  public  assistance  workers — $3.5 
million  in  fiscal  1963  and  $5  million  a 
year  thereafter.  Within  the  dollar  lim- 
itations established  by  the  House  bill, 
the  committee  bill  authorizes  a  program 
of  direct  Federal  training  and  grant  ac- 
tivity and  of  scholarships  and  stipends 


for  persons  preparing  for  employment 
in  public  welfare  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  repeal  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  that  authorize  100  percent 
Federal  funds  for  expenditures  made  by 
States  for  training  of  staff.  Cost :  HEW 
estimate,  negligible — cost  figures  for  fis- 
cal 1963. 

Fourth.  Assistance  to  repatriated 
American  citizens:  This  provision  of 
existing  law,  which  was  effective  on  June 
30.  1961,  and  will  expire  on  June  30,  1962, 
permits  temporary  assistance  to  citizens 
returning  from  foreign  countries  because 
of  illness,  destitution,  or  crisis.  It  would 
be  extended  for  2  years.  Cost:  HEW 
estimate,  $400,000 — cost  figures  for  1963. 

Fifth.  Demonstration  projects:  The 
bill  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  waive 
any  State  plan  requirement  which  he 
deemed  necessary — such  as  statewide  ap- 
plicability of  plan — for  pilot  or  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  Improve 
the  public  assistance  programs  and 
would  provide  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing such  projects  out  of  public  as- 
sistance appropriations.  Cost:  HEW 
estimate,  negligible — cost  figures  for  fis- 
cal 1963. 

Sixth.  Aid-to-the-blind  programs, 
Missouri  and  Pennsylvania:  The  provi- 
sion of  the  1950  amendments,  which 
granted  an  exemption  to  certain  aid-to- 
the-blind  programs — in  effect  at  that 
time — from  the  income  and  resources 
test  of  Federal  law.  would  be  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  temporary  pro- 
vision has  been  extended  periodically  and 
would,  under  existing  law,  expire  in  1964. 

Seventh.  Other  committee  amend- 
ments: Two  provisions  were  added  by 
the  committee  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  (a)  The  reported  bill 
increases  the  dollar  limitation  which  is 
applicable  to  public  assistance  expendi- 
tures in  Puerto  Rico  from  the  present 
$9,500,000  to  $10,500,000,  and  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  the  present  $320,000 
to  $400,000.  The  House  bill  would  have 
Increased  these  figures  to  $9,800,000  and 
$330,000,  respectively,  to  reflect  other 
changes  made  by  the  bill,  (b)  The 
bill  as  reported  also  contains  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that,  in  determin- 
ing need  for  aid  to  the  blind,  a  State 
shall,  in  addition  to  present  exempted 
amounts — $85  a  month  in  earnings  plus 
one-half  of  the  balance — exempt  such 
other  amounts  of  income  or  resources  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  a  State- 
approved  rehabilitation  plan  for  a  blind 
individual.  Such  additional  exemptions 
cannot  last  for  more  than  1  year. 

CHILD    WELFARE    SERVICES 

The  authorization  for  child  welfare 
services  would  be  increased  from  the 
present  $25  million  per  year  to  $30  mil- 
lion for  1963.  $35  million  in  1964.  $40 
miUion  in  1965-66,  $45  million  in  1967- 
68,  and  $50  million  in  1969  and  there- 
after. Of  the  amount  between  $25  and 
$35  million,  there  would  be  8i»ecific  ear- 
marking for  day  care  of  not  more  than 
$5  million  in  1963  and  not  more  than 
$10  million  in  subsequent  years.  The 
committee  added  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  Federal  grants  for  research 
or  demonstration  projects  in  child  wel- 
fare to  be  used  for  special  projects  for 


training  personnel  in  this  field.  Cost: 
HEW  estimate,  $5  million — cost  figures 
for  1963 — Increasing  In  subsequent  years 
as  noted  above. 

ADVISORY    COCNCn. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  advisory  coun- 
cil, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
1964.  to  review  the  status  of  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  and  report  their  findings  to 
the  Secretary.  The  power  to  appoint 
other  advisory  committees  contained  in 
the  House  bill  was  somewhat  limited  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  t)e  able  to  commend  this  bill  to  you  so 
wholeheartedly.  I  believe  that  it  offers 
us  great  encouragement  in  our  continual 
effort  to  make  our  public  welfare  pro- 
grams more  effective  and  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  day.  We  w^ould 
not  shun  the  responsibilities  of  public  as- 
sistance. Many  recipients  are  In  need 
because  of  actions  and  decisions  and 
forces  of  society  as  a  whole,  which  are 
beyond  individual  control.  The  bill  will 
help  to  make  certain  that  assistance  is 
provided  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
strengthen  individual  and  family  life  and 
to  restore  beneficiaries  to  a  productive 
and  independent  economic  status  at  the 
earliest  p>ossible  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  bill  be  agreed  to  en  i)Ioc  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtthtisI  is 
quite  interested  in  having  the  bill  con- 
sidered as  original  text.  I  think  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

In  the  table  of  content*  on  page  1.  In  the 
line  beginning  with  "(b)".  to  strike  out 
"State  plan  fM-ovlaions  for  Mrrlces."  and 
Insert  "Requirements  for  full  Peder&l  match- 
ing of  State  administrative  expenditure."; 
on  page  2.  In  the  line  beginning  with  "Sbc. 
107.".  to  strike  out  "Use  of  payments  for 
benefit  of  child."  and  Insert  "Provision  of 
care  for  child  who  Is  In  unsuitable  home"; 
In  the  line  beginning  "Sec.  109".  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "spouse  of  rela- 
tive with  whom"  and  Insert  "both  parents 
of",  and  In  the  next  line,  after  the  word 
"child '.  to  strike  out  "is  living";  in  the  line 
beginning  with  "Sec.  123.".  to  strike  out 
"Training  grants  for  public  welfare  person- 
nel." and  Insert  "Increase  In  adequately 
trained  welfare  personnel";  In  the  line  after 
the  one  beginning  with  "Sec.  134.",  to  strike 
out  "Sec.  135.  Federal  payments  for  foster 
care  in  clilld  care  institutions.";  in  the  line 
beginning  with  "Sk.  136".  to  sUike  out 
"136"  and  Insert  "135";  on  page  3,  after  the 
line  beginning  with  "Sec.  1&3.",  to  Insert 
"Sec.  154.  Income  and  resources  to  be  dis- 
regarded In  determining  need  of  individual 
for  aid  to  the  blind.";  and.  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  insert  "Sec.  155. 
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Responsibility  for  placettient  and  fOBter  car« 
of  dependent  children." 

On  page  4,  line  7.  after  the  word  "to",  to 
strike    out    "section    3(a)  (10)"    and    Insert 
"subsection    (c)(1)";    in  line   17,   after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  outt  "section  a(a)(10)" 
and  insert  "subsection   (c)(1)";  on  page  6, 
line  22,  after  the  word  "political",  to  strike 
out  "subdivision,  and"  and  insert  "subdivi- 
sion:   Provided.   That    no    funds    authorized 
under  this  title  shall  be  available  for  services 
defined  as  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (i) 
which  are  available  to  Individuals  in  need 
of  them  under  programs  for  their  rehabUi- 
tatlon  carried  on  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under    such    Act.   or    (11)    which    the   State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  or  super- 
Tlaing  the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  such  Act  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  provide   if  reimbursed    for  the  cost 
thereof  pursuant  to  agreement  under  sub- 
paragraph   (E).   if   provided    by  such   staff, 
and";  on  page  7,  after  line  2,  to  Insert  "ex- 
cept  that  services  described   in  clause   (11) 
of  subparagraph  (D)  hereof  may  be  provided 
only  pursuant  to  agreement  with  such  State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  so  ap- 
proved.";   at    the    beginning    of    line    »,    to 
strike   out    "except    that   any   such    services 
which  are  defined  as  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion senrlcee  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  and  which  are  available,  from  the 
State   agency   or   agencies   administering   or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan    for    vocational    rehabilitation   services, 
to  Individuals  under  programs  for  their  re- 
habilitation   carried    on    under    such    State 
plan,  may  be  provided  only  by  such  State 
agency  or  agencies  (in  the  manner  described 
in  subparagraph   (B) )   except  to  the  extent 
agreed  to  by  such  State  agency  or  agencies."; 
on  page  8,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Secretary", 
to  Insert  "of  the  Treasury";  on  page  9.  after 
line  10,  to  Insert  "and"';  on  page  10.  line  7. 
after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "section 
402(a)  (12)"  and  Insert  "subsection  (c)(1)"; 
In  line  21.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"secUon  402(a)  (12)"  and  insert  "subsection 
(c)(1)";  on  page  11.  after  line  13.  to  strike 
out  "eervices  provided   (in  accordance  with 
the  next  sentence)    to  any  child  who  Is  an 
{^pllcant  for  or  recipient  of  assistance  under 
Ikie  plan  or  who  requests  such  services  and 
(within  such  period  or  periods  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe)   has  t)een  or  Is  likely 
to  become  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of 
such  assistance,  or  so  provided  to  any  rela- 
tive." and  insert  "services  provided   (in  ac- 
cordance  with    the   next  sentence)    to  any 
relative,    specified    In    secUon    406(a).    with 
whom  any  child   (who,  within  such  period 
or  periods   as   the  Secretary  may   prescribe, 
has  been  or  is  likely  to  become  an  applicant 
for  or  recipient  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children)  Is  living,  or  to  such  child, 
if  such  services  are  requested  by  such  rela- 
tive or  for  services  so  provided  to  any  child 
who  is  an  applicant  far  or  recipient  of  such 
aid.  or  to  any  relative.";  on  page  12,  line  13. 
after    the    word    "political",    to    strike    out 
"subdivision,     and"    and     insert    "subdivi- 
sion:   Provided.  That  no   funds   authorized 
under  this  title  shall  be  available  for  serv- 
ices defined  as  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(I)    which    are   available    to    individuals   in 
need  of  them  under  programs  for  their  re- 
hablliutlon  carried  on  under  a  SUte  plan 
approved  under  such  Act,  or  (11)   which  the 
State    agency   or   agencies    administering   or 
supervising  the  admlaistration  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  such  Act  are  able  and 
willing  to  provide  If  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
thereof  pursuant  to  agreement  under  sub- 
paragraph   (E),    If    provided    by   such   staff, 
and";    on   page   13,  after   line   15,   to  Insert 
(^       "except  that  services  described  In  clause  (U) 
of  subparagraph  (D)  hereof  may  be  provided 


only  pursuant  to  agreement  with  such  State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  so  ap- 
proved."; after  line  21,  to  strike  out  "except 
that  any  such  services  which  are  defined  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and  which  are 
available,  from  the  State  agency  or  agencies 
administering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services,  to  Individuals  under  pro- 
grams   for    their    rehablllUtlon    carried    on 
under  such  State  plan,  may  be  provided  only 
by   such   State   agency   or   agencies    (In    the 
manner  described  In  subparagraph  ( E ) )   ex- 
cept to  the  extent  agreed  to  by  such  State 
agency  or   agencies.";    on  page   14,   line   13, 
after    the    word    "Act",    to   strike    out    "(as 
amended   by   section   182(b)    of  this  Act)"; 
in  line  24,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"section  1002(a)  (13)"  and  insert  "subeection 
(c)(1)";  on  page  15,  line  9.  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "section  1002(a)  (13)"  and 
insert  "subsection  (c)(1)";  on  page  16.  line 
12.  after  the  word  "poUtlcal".  to  strike  out 
"subdivision,  and"  and  insert  "subdivision: 
Prorlded.  That  no  funds  authorized  under 
thU  title  shall  be  avaUable  for  services  de- 
fined   as    vocational    rehabilitation    services 
under  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Act  (1) 
which  are   available  to  Individuals  in   need 
of  them  under  programs  for  their  rehabili- 
tation carried  on  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  sjach    Act,    or    (11)    which    the   State 
agency  or  Agencies  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  such  Act  are  able  and  willing 
to  provide  if  reimbursed  for  the  cost  thereof 
pursuant  to  agreement  under  subparagraph 
(E),    if    provided    by   such   staff,   and";    on 
page  17,  line  16.  after  the  word  "agencies", 
to  insert  "except  that  services  described  in 
claxise  (11)  of  subparagraph  (D)   hereof  may 
be  provided  only  pursuant  to  agreement  with 
such  State  agency  or  agencies  administering 
or    supervising    the    administration    of    the 
State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices so  approved.";  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
21,  to  strike  out  "except  that  any  such  serv- 
ices which  are  defined  as  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  under  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  which  are  available,  from 
the  State  agency  or  agencies  administering 
or    supervising    the    administration    of    the 
State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  IndlvlduaU  under  programs  for  their 
rehabilitation  carried  on  under  such  State 
plan,  may  be  provided  only  by  such  State 
agency  or  agencies  (In  the  manner  described 
in  subparagraph    (E))    except  to  the  extent 
agreed  to  by  such  SUte  agency  or  agencies."; 
on  page   18,  Une  13,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "(as  amended  by  section  132(c) 
of   this   Act)";    in   line   24,   after   the    word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "section  1402(a)  ( 12) "  and 
insert  "subsection  (c)(1)";  on  page  19.  line 
9.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out  "section 
1402(a)  (12)"  and  Insert  "subsection  (c)  (1)"; 
on  page  20.  line  14,  after  the  word  "political". 
to  strike  out  "subdivision,  and"  and  Insert 
"subdivision:   Provided,  That  no  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  services  defined  as  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  (1)    which  are  available  to  Indi- 
viduals  in  need   of   them   under   programs 
for  their  rehabilitation  carried  on  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  such  Act,  or  (11) 
which  the  State  agency  or  agencies  admin- 
istering or   supervising    the   administration 
of  the  State  plan  approved  under  such  Act 
are  able  and  willing  to  provide  If  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  thereof  pursuant  to  agreement 
under  subparagraph  (E) ,  if  provided  by  such 
staff,  and";   on  page  21.  line  17.   after  the 
word  "agencies",  to  Insert  "except  that  serv- 
ices described  in  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(D)   hereof  may  be  provided  only  pursuant 
to    agreement   with    such    State    agency   or 
agencies   administering    or   supervising   the 


administration  of  the  State  plan  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  senrlcee  so  approved."; 
after  line  23,  to  strike  out  "except  that  any 
such  services  which  are  defined  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  under  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act  and  which  are  available, 
from  the  State  agency  or  agencies  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  to  individuals  under  programs  for 
their  rehabilitation  carried  on  under  such 
State  plan,  may  be  provided  only  by  such 
State  agency  or  agencies  (In  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (E) )  except  to  the 
extent  agreed  to  by  such  State  agency  or 
agencies.";  on  page  22,  after  line  16,  to  sUlke 
out: 

"STATE    PLAN    PROVISIONS    fOE    SERVICES 

"(b)(1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10)  (C) , 
by  inserting  'and'  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  (A) .  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)  as  paragraphs 
(11)  and  (12),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"  '(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  shall 
make  available  to  applicants  for  or  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance  under  the  plan  at  least 
those  sen'lces  to  help  them  attain  or  retain 
capabUity  for  self -care  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary;  and  Include  a  description 
of  the  steps  taken  to  assure,  in  the  provision 
of  these  and  any  other  services  which  the 
State  agency  makes  available  to  individuals 
under  the  plan,  maximum  utUization  of 
other  agencies  providing  similar  or  related 
services;'. 

"(2)  Section  402(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow:  '(12)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall  make  available 
at  least  those  services  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  for  children,  and  to 
help  relatives  specified  in  section  406(a)  with 
whom  children  (who  are  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children)  are  living  to  attain  or  retain  capa- 
bility for  self-support  or  self-care,  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and  include 
a  description  of  the  steps  taken  to  as8\ire,  in 
the  provision  of  these  and  any  other  services 
which  the  State  agency  makes  available  to 
individuals  under  the  plan,  maximum  utill- 
aatlon  of  other  agencies  providing  similar  or 
related  services'. 

"(3)  Section  1002(a)  (18)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(13)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall  make  available  to 
applicants  for  or  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
blind  at  least  those  services  to  help  them  at- 
tain or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or 
self-care  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  include  a  description  of  the  steps 
taken  to  assure,  in  the  provision  of  these 
and  any  other  servicea  which  the  State 
agency  makes  available  to  individuals  under 
the  plan,  maxlmiim  utilization  of  other  agen- 
cies providing  similar  or  related  services'. 

"(4)  Section  1402(a)  (12)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(12)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall  make  avaUable 
to  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  at  least 
those  services  to  help  them  attain  or  retain 
capability  for  self-support  or  self -care  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and  Include 
a  description  of  the  steps  taken  to  assure, 
in  the  provision  of  these  and  any  other  serv- 
ices which  the  SUte  agency  makes  available 
to  individuals  under  the  plan,  maximum 
utilization  of  other  agencies  providing  simi- 
lar or  related  services'." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"BEQtriKEMENTS    K>«    FULL    FEOTCKAL    MATCHING 
or  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENDITURES 

"(b)(1)(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3(a) 
of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  subeection  (a) 
of  this  section,  is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing, in  the  portion  thereof  which  precedes 
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subparagraph  (A),  'wlioae  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  aectloo  2  meets  tbe  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(1)'  after  any  State'. 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ':  and'. 

"(B)  Such  section  3(a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(5)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  2  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1),  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  of 
the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  services  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (4)  and  provided  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph.' 

"(C)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovrlng  new  subsection: 

•"(c)  (1)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for 
payments  under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  its  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion a  must  provide  that  the  State  agency 
shall  make  available  to  applicants  for  or  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  under  such 
State  plan  at  least  those  serrlces  to  help 
them  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self- 
care  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"'(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose 
State  plan  included  a  provision  meeting  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
B\q>erYlsing  the  administration  of  such  plan, 
that — 

"'(A)  the  provision  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or 

"'(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  unUl  he  in  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  such  failxire  to  comply. 
Until  the  Secretary  is  so  satisfied  further 
payments  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  State  plan  shall  not  be  made 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  but 
■hall  Instead  be  made,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  under  paragraph  (5) 
of  BiKh  subsection.' 

"(2) (A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  403(a) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  is  fuither  amended  by  in- 
serting, in  the  portion  thereof  which  pre- 
cedes subparagraph  (A),  'whose  State  plan 
approved  under  section  402  meets  the  re- 
qiiirements  of  subsection  (c)(1)'  after  'any 
State',  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ':  and'. 

"(B)  Such  secUon  403(a)  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

•*  '(4)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  402  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1). 
an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
of  the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter 
as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  including  services  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (S)  and  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  provlstons  of  such  paragraph.' 

"(C)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"■(c)  (1)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
sectloQ  (a),  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  402  must  provide  that  the  State 
agency  shall  make  available  at  least  those 
services  to  maintain  and  strengthen  family 
life  for  children,  and  to  help  relatives  speci- 
fied In  section  40Q(a)  with  whom  children 
(who  are  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  aid 


to  families  with  dependent  children)  are 
living  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self- 
support  or  self -care,  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"  ' (2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  Stat* 
plan  included  a  provision  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1),  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administrtktlon  of  such  plan,  that — 

"'(A)  the  provision  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or 

"'(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  untU  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
Until  the  Secretary  is  so  satisfied  further 
payments  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  such  State  plan  shall  not  be  made  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  but  shall 
instead  be  made  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  title,  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  such  subsection.' 

"(D)  Section  40e(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  'and  (4)'  after  'section  403 
(a)(3)'. 

"(E)  Section  409(b)  of  such  Act  (added 
by  section  105  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
inserting   and  (4)'  after  'section  403(a)  (3)'. 

"(3)  (A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1003(a) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting, in  the  portion  thereof  which  precedes 
subparagraph  (A),  'whose  State  plan  ap- 
pro\-ed  under  section  1002  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  (1)'  after  'any  State'. 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
';  and". 

"(B)  Such  secUon  1008(a)  U  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

**  '(4)  in  the  case  of  any  SUte  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  1002  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1). 
an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
of  the  siuns  expended  during  such  quarter 
as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  including  services  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  and  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph.' 

"(C)  Section  1003  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)(1)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify 
for  payments  \inder  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a).  Its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  1002  must  provide  that  the  State 
agency  shall  make  available  to  applicants  for 
or  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  at  least  those 
services  to  help  them  attain  or  retain  capa- 
bility for  self-support  or  self-care  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose 
State  plan  included  a  provision  meeting  th** 
requirements  of  p>aragrapb  ( I ) ,  but  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportiinlty  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  plan, 
that — 

"'(A)  the  provision  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  reqtiire- 
ments  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  or 

"  '(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sabstantially 
with  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  wlD  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until 
the  Secretary  Is  so  satisfied  further  payments 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  trach 


State  plan  shall  not  be  made  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  but  shall  instsad 
be  made,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
thU  Utis,  under  paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section.' 

"(4)  (A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1403(a) 
of  such  Act,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting, in  the  portion  thereof  which  pre- 
cedes subparagraph  (A),  'whose  SUte  plan 
approved  under  section  1402  mseu  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)(1)'  after  'any 
State',  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ';   and'. 

"(B)  Such  section  1403(a)  is  fxirther 
amended  by  Inssrtlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fallowing  n«w  paragrspb : 

"'(4)  in  the  case  of  any  State  wboss 
State  plan  approved  under  section  1402  doss 
not  mset  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c) 
( 1 ) ,  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan,  including  services  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)  and  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph.' 

"(C)  SecUon  1403  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)(1)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify 
for  payments  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  lu  SUte  plan  approved  vmder  sec- 
tion 1402  must  provide  that  the  SUte  agency 
shall  make  available  to  appUcanU  for  or  re- 
clplenU  of  aid  to  the  pemuinently  and  total- 
ly disabled  at  least  those  services  to  help 
them  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-sup- 
port or  self -care  which  are  prsscrlbsd  by  th* 
Secretary. 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  any  SUU  whoas  8UU 
plan  Included  a  provision  meeting  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  paragraph  (1),  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  SUU  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  plan, 
that — 

"  '(A)  th*  provision  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1),  or 

"'(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  SUU  agency 
that  further  paymenU  will  not  be  made  to 
the  SUte  under  paragz«ph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  imUl  he  is  satlsftod  that  there  wUl  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure  to  oomply.  Until 
the  Secretary  is  so  sstisfled  further  paymenU 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  such 
SUte  plan  shall  not  be  made  under  para- 
graph (8)  of  subsection  (s)  but  shall  Instead 
be  made,  subject  to  the  other  prorlslons  of 
this  title,  under  paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section.' " 

On  page  84,  line  S.  after  the  word  "care", 
to  Insert  "services  (including  the  provision 
of  such  care)":  in  line  17.  afUr  the  word 
"care",  to  insert  "■errlces'*;  on  page  3fi.  line 
7.  afUr  the  word  "erists".  to  Insert  a  semi- 
colon and  "and,  In  cases  in  which  the  family 
is  able  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cosU  of  such 
care,  for  payment  of  such  fees  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  light  of  such  ability.";  on 
page  37.  line  17,  afUr  the  word  "for",  to 
strike  out  "the  provision"  and  Insert  "use**; 
In  line  18.  after  the  word  "p<u^".  to  strike 
out  "of"  and  insert  "for";  in  line  19,  after 
the  word  "care",  to  insert  "services,  includ- 
ing the  provision  of  day  care";  on  page  48, 
aster  line  11.  to  Insert: 

"(€)(!)  Section  120  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nv*  Code  at  1954  (38  UB.C.  120)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'SSC.  120.    PtTBLIC     ASSISTANCC     PSOIC      WOSK 
AND  TRAUnNG  PCOJSCTS. 

"  'Gross  Income  does  not  Include  paymenU 
Of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(as  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
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Act)  receftrsd  by  an  Indt'rkhial  under  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  ■•etion  409  of  soeli 
Act  even  though  ree*lvMl  In  the  form  of  pay- 
menU for  work  performed  by  him.' 

"(2)  Section  a401(a)  of  such  Code  (28 
use.  3401(a))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  or'  and  by  In- 
serting after  sucb  paragraph  th*  tolUyvtng 
new  p.tragraph: 

"  (14)  if  such  remunaration  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  payment  of  aid  to  famlllss  with  de- 
pendent children  (as  defined  In  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  received  by  an 
individual  under  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der section  409  of  such  AcC' 

Ob  pag*  40,  lln*  11.  aftar  th*  word 
"paragraph",  to  strlka  out  "(11)  (as  re- 
designated  by  section  101  (b)  (1)  of  this 
Act)-  and  insert  "(10) ■;  on  page  50,  after 
line  7,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  406  of  the  Social 
Security   Act   is   amenitod    to    read   as    fol- 

•"usa   or  PATicnrrs  vak   ■awrii   or  cnujt 

-  "Sk:.  405.  Whenever  the  SUU  agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  paymenU  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  mads 
with  respect  to  a  child  are  not  being  or  may 
not  be   uaed  In   the   best   InteresU  of   the 
child,  the  SUU  agency  may  provide  for  such 
counseling  and  guldanoa  services  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  such  paymenU  and  the  man- 
agement of  other  funds  by  the  relative  re- 
ceiving such  paymenU  as  it  deems  advisable 
In  order  to  assure  uss  of  such  paymenU  In 
the  best  InUresU  of  such  child,  and  may 
provide  for  advising  such  relative  that  oon- 
tlnued  failure  to  so  xis*  such  paymenU  will 
result  In  substitution  therefor  of  protective 
paymenU  as  provided  under  section  408(b) 
(2) .  or  in  seeking  appointment  of  a  guardian 
or  legal  represenUtive  as  provided   in  sec- 
tion   1111,    or    in    other    action    authorised 
under  SUU  Uw  whicli  is  deemed  necessary 
to  protect  the  InteresU  of  such  child;   and 
any  such  action  taken  by  the  SUU  agency 
pxirsuant    to    such    SUU    Uw.    other    than 
denial   of   such   paymenU   with   respect    to 
such  child  while  In  the  home  of  such  reU- 
Uve.   shall   not  servs   as  a   basU   for   with- 
holding funds  from   such   SUU   under  sec- 
tion    404     and     shall     not     prevent     such 
paymenU  with  respect  to  such  child  from 
being  considered  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent chlldreii.'  - 

On  page  51.  after  Una  8.  to  Insert: 

"raoTisiOH  or  cabs  *ob  CHZLa  who  bs  ur 
VMsurrasu  ■omx" 
At  the  iMglnning  oif  Un*  II,  to  strike  out 
"(b)"  and  itisert  "8»c.  107.'*:  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "of.  to  strike  out  "such" 
and  insert  "the  Social  Security":  on  page 
52,  line  8,  after  the  word  "another",  to 
strike  out  "parson"  and  insert  "Individual"; 
after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

"(B)  meeting  all  of  the  need,  as  de- 
Urmined  by  the  State,  of  individuals  with 
iim  t  to  whom  aid  to  families  with  ds- 
p«0dSBt  children  is  paid:  "  and.  In  Ueu  there- 
of, to  Insert: 

"(B)  making  such  paymenU  only  in  cases 
In  which  sucfc  paymenU  will,  under  the 
rules  otherwise  applicable  under  the  SUU 
plan  for  detemlnlng  need  and  the  amount 
of  aid  to  faml.ies  vi-lth  dependent  children 
to  be  paid  (and  in  oonjunctlon  with  other 
Income  and  r«sourc«s),  meet  aOl  the  need 
of  the  Individuals  with  respect  to  whom  such 
paymenU  are  made;" 

On  page  58,  line  21,  after  the  word  "beiow", 
to  Insert  "the  last";  In  the  same  line,  afUr 
the  word  "paragraph-,  to  strike  out  "(8)'' 
and  insert  "th-treoT-,  on  page  54,  line  23,  In 
the  headline,  itfter  the  word  "for",  to  strike 
out  "spouse  tf  rrtatlve  with  whom"  and 
insert  "both  parenU  oT*;  in  Un*  28,  in  the 
headline.  afUi  the  word  "eWld'.  to  strike 
out  "Is  living"  on  page  87,  Un*  18.  after  the 
word    "thU".  to  strOo*  out  "Act"  and  Inssrt 


"Act.  but  not  more  than  ten  such  committees 
may  exist  at  any  tlm*.  The  mmbcr  of  mam- 
bcTs  appointed  to  any  such  cocnmltte*  shall 
not  exceed  fifteen.";  on  page  68,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  It  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "prlvaU";  on  paga 
80.  after  line  7.  to  strike  out : 


"(2)  Tt»e  heading  of  section  538  of  such. 
Act  la  tiTT"^*^  by  inarrtlag  '.  -naonva,'  after 


"TSAIMINa    OSANTS   FOa   RUBLIC    WkLTAS* 
PERSONNEL 

"aac  128.  Section  706(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1868,  the  sum  of 
86.000.000.  and  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 
Ascal  years  such  sums  aa  the  Congress  may 
determine'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  the  stim  of  83.500.000.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafUr  the  sum  of  ♦5.000.000'. " 

And.  in  lieu  thw^of,  to  Insert: 

"iMCBcaaa  m   anaQx^ATELT   nAUVEo    wEL,rAax 
pxasoNinEL 
•'Ac.  138.  (a)   Section    706   of   the   Sodal 
Security  Act  Is  amentted  to  read  as  foUowa: 

••  •riAimHo  GkAWTs  rom  ptrBUC  wzLTAka 

ptasomm. 
"  'Sac  706.  (a)  In  order  to  assUt  in  In- 
crsaalng  ths  effectiveness  and  el&clency  of 
adminUtration  of  public  assistance  programs 
by  Increasing  the  number  of  adequately 
Uainad  public  welfare  personnel  avallahls 
for  work  in  public  assistance  programs,  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  th* 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1988.  the  sum  of 
83.500,000  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafUr 
the  sum  of  85,000.000. 

"  '(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  Shan  be  avalUble  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  ( 1 )  directly  or  through  granU 
to  or  contracU  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
▼aU  institutions  of  higher  learning,  for 
training  personnel  who  are  employed  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  In  the  administration 
of  public  assistance  programs,  (2)  dlrecUy 
or  through  granU  to  or  contracU  with  pubUe 
or  nonprofit  prlvaU  agencies  or  Institutions, 
for  special  courws  of  study  or  seminars  of 
short  duration  (not  In  excess  of  one  year) 
for  training  of  such  personnel,  and  (3)  di- 
rectly or  through  granU  to  or  contracU  with 
public  or  nonprofit  prtvaU  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining fellowBhIpa  or  traineeahlps  for  such 
personnel  at  such  Institutions,  with  such 
stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Secretary. 

"•(c)  PaymenU  under  Bubeectlon  (h)  may 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Secretary,  or  may  be  made  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  adjustmenU  may  be 
made  In  future  paymenU  under  this  section 
to  take  account  of  overpaymenU  or  under- 
paymenU  in  amounU  prevlovisly  paid. 

-  '(d)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he 
finds  such  action  to  be  necessary,  prescribe 
requlremenU  to  assure  that  any  Individual 
will  repay  the  amount  of  his  fellowship  or 
traineeahlp   received   under   this  section    to 
the  exUnt  such  individual  falls  to  serve,  for 
the  pertod  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with 
a  SUU  or  poUtlcai  subdivision  thereof,  or 
vrlth  the  Federal  Oovemment,  in  connection 
with   administration   of  any   SUte  or  local 
public   assistance   program.      The  Secretary 
may  relieve  any  individual  of  his  obligation 
to  so  repay,  in  whole  or  In  part,  whenever 
and  to  the  extent  that  requirement  of  such 
repayment  would.  In  his  judgment,  be  In- 
equlUble  or  would  be  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  any  of  the  public  welfare  programs 
esUbllshed  by  this  Act.' 

"(b)(1)  Section  626(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ';  and  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  for  special  projecte 
for  traininp;  personnel  for  work  In  the  field 
of  child  welfare,  including  tralneeships  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be  per- 
mitted toy  ths  Secretary. 


On    page    85,    Una    18.    after    tta 

-month",  to  Insert  "and";  on  page  88.  line 
5.  after  the  word  "month",  to  Insert  "and"; 
on  page  88.  line  25.  after  the  word  "month", 
to  insert  "and';  on  page  70.  line  11,  after 
"308",  to  Insert  "(d)";  after  line  13,  to 
insert: 

"(e)  Section  S08(e)  of  th*  Social  Security 
AmendmenU  of  1981  (Public  Law  87-<4)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'July  1.  1982'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'October  1.  IMS'." 

On  page  71.  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

"irrry'i  patkemts  roa  rcsna  caks  xk 
csiu>-CAax  ZNiriiiuiioNa 
"Sec.  135.  (a)  CUus*  (3)  of  paragraph 
(a)  of  secaon  408  of  the  Sodsi  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  'or  child-car*  Instl- 
tuUon'  after   foster  family  home'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amsnded  by  striking  out  'of  this  section  in 
tha  foster  fanUly  home  of  any  individual' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereto  the  followixig: 
'of  this  secUon — 

"'(1)  In  the  fostor  faaally  home  of  any 
individual,  whether  the  payment  therefor  is 
made  to  such  Individual  or  to  a  public  or 
zkonprofit  private  child-placement  or  child- 
cars  agency,  or 

"'(2)  In  a  child-car*  Insltutlon.  whether 
the  payment  therefor  is  made  to  such  Insti- 
tutlon  or  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
child-placement  or  child-care  agency,  but 
subject  to  UmiUtioaB  prescribed  by  th* 
Secretary  with  a  view  to  Including  aa  "aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children"  In  th* 
case  of  such  foster  care  in  such  InstituUons 
only  those  Items  which  are  Included  in  such 
term  in  the  case  of  foster  care  in  the  foster 
family  home  of  an  Individual'. 

"(c)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  paragraph 
(f)  of  such  secUon  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  'or  child-car*  InatltuUou  after 
foster  famUy  horn*'. 

"(d)  Ths  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  befor*  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof   the  toUowlng:   ';   and  ths 
term  "child-care  InsUtution"  msani  a  non- 
prc^t     private-care     Institution     which     U 
licensed  by  the  SUte  in  which  it  Is  situated 
or  has  been  approved,  by  the  agency  of  such 
SUte  responsible   for   licensing   or   approval 
of  institutions  of  this  type,  as  meeUng  the 
•tandarda  established  for   such   licensing." 
On  page  72.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17.  to 
change  th«  section  number  from  "138"  to 
'•135  ";  OD  page  76.  after  lln*  la,  to  strike  out: 
"(1*0)   provide  that  th*  SUU  agency  shall 
make  available  to  api^icanu  tor  or  recipl- 
euU  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
under  the  plan  at  least  those  services  to  help 
them   atUln    or  retain  capability  for   self- 
support  or  self -care  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary;  and  include  a  description  of 
the  steps  taken  to  assure.  In  the  provision  of 
these    and    any    other    services    which    the 
SUte  agency  makes  available  to  individuals 
under    the    plan,    maximum    utilization    of 
other  agencies  providing  similar  or  related 
services;". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(10)  provide  a  description  of  the  services 
(if  any)  which  the  SUte  agency  makes  avail- 
able to  applicanU  for  or  reclpienU  of  aid  or 
assistance  under  the  plan  to  help  them  at- 
tain self-support  or  self -care.  Including  a  de- 
scription of  the  steps  taken  to  assure.  In  the 
provision  of  such  services,  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  other  agencies  providing  similar  or 
related  services;". 

On  page  78,  line  7.  after  the  word  "disre- 
gard", to  Insert  "(A)";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "month",  to  Insert  "and  (B)  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  twelve  months,  such 
additional  amounte  of  other  Income  and 
resovirces,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 
has  a  plan  for  achlerlng  self-support  ap- 
proved by  the  SUte  agency,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  falflllment  of  naeh  plan";  on 
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page   80.   line  8.  after  the  word   "separate", 
to  toBerit  "State";   on  page  81.  line  6,  after 
tbe  word  "and",  to  Insert  "to  which  the  sen- 
tence of  section  1002(b)  following  paragraph 
(2)   thereof  Is  applicable";  on  page  82.  line 
6.  after  the  word  "Secretary",  to  strike  out 
"of  the  Treasury":    on  page   85,   In  line  21. 
after    the    wcwd    "State",    to   Insert    "whose 
State  plan  approved  under  section  1602  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1)";  on 
page  86,  line  7,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike 
out  "section  1602 (a)  (10)"  and  Insert  "sub- 
section (c)(1)";  In  line  17,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "section  1602(a)  (10)  "  and 
insert  "subsection  (c)(1)";  on  page  87.  line 
22,  after  the  word  "political",  to  strike  out 
"subdivision,  and"  and  Insert  "subdivision: 
Prorided,  That  no  funds  authorized   under 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  services  de- 
fined   as    vocational    rehabilitation    services 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (1) 
which  are  available  to  individuals  in  need  of 
them  under  programs  for  their   rehabilita- 
tion carried  on  imder  a  State  plan  approved 
under    such    Act,    or    (11)     which    the    State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  such  Act  are  able  and  willing 
to  provide  if  reimbursed  for  the  cost  thereof 
pursuant  to  agreement  under  subparagraph 
(E),  if  provided  by  such  staff,  and";  at  the 
top  of  page  89,  to  insert  "except  that  serv- 
ices described  in  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(D)    hereof  may  be  provided  only  pursuant 
to    agreement    with    such    State    agency    or 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
rehabilitation   services  so  approved.";    after 
line  6,  to  strike  out  "except  that  any  such 
services  which  are  defined  as  vocational  re- 
habilitation  services   under  the   Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  and  which  are  available, 
from   the  State   agency  or  agencies   admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  to  Individuals  under  programs  for 
their  rehabilitation   carried  on   under  such 
State  plan,  may  be  provided  only  by  such 
State  agency  or  agencies  ( In  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (E) )   except  to  the 
extent  agreed   to  by  such  State  agency  or 
agencies.";   in  line  21.  after  the  word  "the", 
to  strike  out  "Secretary."  and  insert  "Secre- 
tary; and";  after  line  22,  to  insert: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  approved  under  section  1602  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)(1), 
an  amount  equal  to  one-fovu-th  of  the  total 
of  the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter 
as  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  services  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (4)  and  provided  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph." 
On  page  91,  after  line  15.  to  insert: 
"(c)  (1)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for 
payments  under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a),  its  State  plan  approved  under  section 
1602  must  provide  that  the  State  agency 
•hall  make  available  to  applicants  for  or  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  under  such 
State  plan  at  least  those  services  to  help 
them  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-care 
which    are   prescribed   by   the    Secretary. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  whose  State 
plan  Included  a  provision  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  but  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  such  plan, 
that — 

"(A)  the  provision  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  or 

"(B)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  provision. 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  under  peo-agraph  (4)  of  subsection 


(»)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until 
the  Secretary  is  so  satisfied  further  payments 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  sucli 
State  plan  shall  not  be  made  under  pars- 
graph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  but  shall  Instead 
be  made,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  under  paragraph  (5)  of  sxich 
subsection." 

On  page  96,  line  25,  after  "section  2(a)",  to 
strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert  "(10";  on  page 
97.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  to  strike  out 
"$9,800,000"  and  insert  "$10,600,000";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$330,000"  and  Insert  "$400,000";  at  the  top 
of  page  99,  to  insert: 

"mCOMK  AMD  RZSOUBCKS  TO  BE  DISKEGAKOEO  Of 
OETERMINING  NEED  OF  INDIVU>UAL  rOI  AID 
TO  THE  BLIND 

"Sec.  154.  Effective  July  1,  1963.  so  much 
of  section  100a(a)(8)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  follows  the  first  semicolon  therein  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'except  that, 
in  making  such  determination,  the  State 
agency  shall  disregard  (A)  the  first  $86  per 
month  of  earned  income,  plus  one-half  of 
earned  Income  in  excess  of  $86  per  month, 
and  (B)  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months,  such  additional  amounts  of  other 
Income  and  resources,  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  has  a  plan  for  achieving  self- 
support  approved  by  the  State  agency,  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  such 
plan;'." 

After  line  13.  to  Insert: 

"RESPONsiBn.rrT   ros  placement  and  tostkb 

CARE    or     DEPENDENT     CHnj>EEN 

"Sec.  156.  (a)  Clause  (2)  of  section  408(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to 
read:  '(2)  whose  placement  and  care  are  the 
responsibility  of  (A)  the  State  or  local  agency 
administering  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  402,  or  (B)  any  other  public  agency 
with  whom  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  such 
State  plan  has  made  an  agreement  which  is 
still  in  effect  and  which  Includes  provision 
for  assuring  development  of  a  plan,  satis- 
factory to  such  State  agency,  for  such  child 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (f)(1)  and  such 
other  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  402.'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1962,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
June  30.  1963.  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to 
the  President,  for  transmission  to  the  Ckm- 
gress  prior  to  March  1,  1963,  a  full  report 
of  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a).  In- 
cluding the  experiences  of  each  of  the  SUttes 
in  arranging  for  foster  care  under  the  provi- 
sions of  their  respective  State  plans  which 
are  in  accord  with  such  amendment,  together 
with  his  recommendations  as  to  continua- 
tion of.  and  modifications  in,  such  amend- 
ment." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  24,  to  strike  out 
"101  (b)";  on  page  101,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2,  to  Insert  "and  132  (d)";  In  line  6, 
after  "(d)",  to  strike  out  "132.  135.";  In  line 
10,  after  the  word  "sections",  to  strike  out 
"107  (a)  and";  In  line  11,  after  "109",  to 
Insert  'and  132  (other  than  subsection  (d) 
and  (e»  thereof)";  In  line  13,  after  the  word 
"title",  to  strike  out  "IV"  and  insert  "I.  IV. 
X,  or  XIV";  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "Act" 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  ".is  the  case  may  be,"; 
In  line  16,  after  "106",  to  Insert  "(other  than 
subsection   (c))";  after  line  21,  to  Insert: 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
101(b)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures, under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  tiUe  I,  IV.  X,  or  XIV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  the  case  may  be,  made  after 
June  30,  1963." 

And,  at  the  top  of  page  102,  to  Insert: 
"(g)   The  amendment  made  by  section  105 
(c)(1)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  taxable  years 


ending  after  September  30.  1982.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  106(c)  (2)  shall  apply 
to  remuneration  paid  after  September  30, 
1962." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  committee  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  but 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  tunend- 
ment  will  he  dispensed  with;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  between  lines  6  and  6,  Insert 
the  following : 

"(d)  Expenditures  (other  than  for  medi- 
cal or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care)  made 
at  any  time  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1061,  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
September  30,  1962.  which  would  have  been 
considered  aid  to  dependent  children  or  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  as  the 
case  may  be,  under  a  State  plan  approved 
\inder  title  IV  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act 
except  that  they  were  made  in  the  form  of 
payments  for  work  performed  by  a  relative 
with  whom  a  dependent  child  (as  defined  In 
section  406  or  407  of  such  Act)  U  living,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  FV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  to  constitute  aid  to 
dependent  children  or  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
(1)  such  expenditures  were  made  under  con- 
ditions which  meet  the  requlremenU  set 
forth  in  section  409  of  such  Act  (added  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section),  other  than 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (F)  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  thereof  and  other  than  the  require- 
ment that  the  State  agency  (administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  such 
plan)  be  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  program  under  which 
such  work  Is  performed,  and  (2)  at  the  time 
such  expenditures  were  made,  such  State 
plan  met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  407  of  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act.  The  costs  of  administration 
of  any  such  State  plan  may  Include,  with 
respect  to  expenditures  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  only  such  costs  as  are  per- 
mitted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  409." 

On  page  101.  line  17.  strike  out  "subsection 
(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsections 
(c)  and  (d)". 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  the  amendment  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  minority  leader,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee,  and 
the  other  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explan- 
ation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Amendment 

In  this  bill  we  have  provided  for  com- 
munity work  and  training  programs  as  a 
part  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. Most  of  us  agree  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  require  assistance  have  an  op- 
portunity to  retain  their  skills  and  acquire 
new  skills  through  constructive  work  proj- 
ects.    This  has  become  particularly  Impor- 
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tant  ainca  May  1981  when  ws  made  tempor- 
ary provision,  for  aid  to  families  in  which 
a  parent  is  unemployed.  A  numlier  of  States 
have  operated  v-ork  projects  for  years  and 
attempted  to  aec-ommodate  these  projects  to 
the  new  prograR  that  we  enacted  last  year — 
something  whtcti.  In  my  Judgment,  is  natoral 
and  commendable  Bowevcr.  tn  a  few  in- 
stances technical  problems  have  artaen  which 
create  compUcaUons  that  may  affect  their 
right  to  Federal  financial  participation  In 
some  of  their  expenditures  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  programs.  In  vtew  of 
the  fact  that  thftae  programs  are  wholly  cos»- 
slateBt  with  tlM!  spirit  c€  the  provisions  In 
this  btU  which  i^oBgraas  has  developed  after 
careful  consider  Ulon,  It  seems  only  fair  that 
the  cfforu  of  the.  Statea  that  have  been  ahead 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  la  this  respect 
be  recognized. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  make  the  eomintinlty  work  and  train- 
ing prwlaloiis  of  H.R.  lOOtM  effective  back  to 
July  1.  IMI.  tl>e  beginning  of  the  quarter 
foUowlng  our  enactmant  of  the  provision  for 
akl  to  famlllss  tn  whleh  pareaU  are  unem- 
ployed. It  would  also  not  require,  prior  to 
October  1.  1962.  that  some  of  the  rather  tech- 
nical provtslonij  we  have  developed  be  In 
effect.  Speclflciny,  the  provisions  exempted 
would  be  those  requiring  protection  of  proj- 
ect workers  by  Workmen's  Oorapensatlon  or 
Ita  equivalent,  that  aiklltlofial  expenses  at 
a  recipient  of  aid  usually  attributable,  to 
such  work  will  be  considered,  and  provlsloQ 
that  the  progrtm  must  be  administered  by. 
or  MTirfor  supej~vlslon  of  the  StAte  welfare 
agency. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  FRESIIMNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  f rtan  Okla- 
homa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
U  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


CONFLICT  C^  INTEREST  IN  SALE 
OP  GOVERNMENT  COTTON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  comment  on  a  report 
issued  by  the  Compti'oller  General  under 
date  of  June  29,  in  which  he  has  called 
attention  to  what  obviously  appears  to 
be  a  conflict  of  Interest  In  the  sale  of 
certain  Government  cotton.  I  desire  to 
read  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral which  accompanied  the  report, 
dated  June  29  1962. 

This  report;  Involves  the  sale  of  2.7 
million  bales  it  cotton  at  a  price  of  over 
$400  million  wherein  the  agents  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  VB.  Government  were 
ielling  this  cotton  to  themselves  of  ttimes 
as  the  only  bidder. 

U.S.  Genixal  accounting  OmcE. 

Washinfton,  June  29.  1962. 
To  the  President  or  thb  Senatw  and  the 
Spsajus  or  tbx  Boose  or  fixniESSMTA- 

TtVES: 

Herewith  Is  ciur  report  on  the  review  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  operations  of  unlimited 
sales  agencies  undvr  the  1959  and  1960  cot- 
ton purchase  programs  al  the  Commodity 
CtecUt  Corporitlon  (CCC).  Departn^ent  oC 
Agriculture.  These  operations  began  In 
June  1969  and  extended  through  AprU  30, 
19«1. 

tmder  the  CCC  cotton  purchase  programs 
applicable  to  the  19M  and  1960  crope  of  up- 
land cotton.  CCC  purchased  eligible  cotton 
from   eligible    producers   through    approved 


purchasing  agencies.  Tbs  cotton  acquired 
by  approved  purchasing  agencies  was  usually 
tendered  to  approved  sales  agendea  which 
were  authorized  to  offer  the  cotton  for  sale 
locally  en  behalf  of  CCC  in  accordance  wfth 
the  liii—i  at  their  agreeaocBts  with  CCC. 
Sales  aganclaa  were  selected  by  CCC  froaa 
Uaoec  persona  and  firms  engaged  In  the  cot- 
ton industry  and  having  previous  experience 
In  the  sale  of  cotton.  Most  aalea  agencies 
acted  under  agreements  with  CCC  which 
permitted  the  sales  agencies  to  purchase  any 
cotton  offered  for  sale  by  CCC.  including  cot- 
ton which  the  sales  agencies  themselves  were 
offering  for  sale  for  CCC.  These  agreements 
were  known  as  unlimited  sales  agency  agree- 
ments, and  the  agents  operating  under  these 
agreeix^nts  were  referred  to  as  unllmlt-ed 
sales  agencies. 

Because  unlimited  sales  agencies  were 
permitted  by  CCC  to  bid  on  and  purchase 
the  OCC-owned  cotton  which  they  them- 
setvea  were  afferlng  for  sale  as  agents  of 
CCC,  there  was  an  apparent  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  the  aalee  agencies'  Inherent 
duty  to  fully  protect  the  Govenunent's  in- 
terest In  the  disposal  of  CCC-owned  cotton 
and  Gielr  private  Interests,  as  cotton  traders, 
to  purchase  the  cotton  from  CCC  at  prices 
which  would  enable  them  to  reeell  at  the 
greatest  possible  profit.  On  the  basis  o< 
CCC'B  average  sales  price  of  about  $150  for 
a  bale  of  cotton,  we  catlmate  that  trans- 
actions In  which  the  sales  agencies  sold 
CCC-owned  cotton  to  themselves  amounted 
to  over  $400  million, 

Some  unlimited  sales  agencies  advised  us, 
in  essence,  that  they  did  not  encourage  com- 
petition on  their  sales  of  CCC-owned  cotton 
beyond  CCC's  minimum  requirements  so  that 
they  could  purchase  the  cotton  at  low  prices 
for  rattle  to  their  private  accounts.  Also, 
we  noted  that  some  sales  agencies  followed 
practices  which,  while  generally  not  pre- 
cluded by  CCC  regulations,  tended  to  dis- 
courage competition  and  enable  the  sales 
agencies  to  purchase  the  cotton  themselves 
at  prices  which  may  have  been  leas  than 
fair  value. 

In  our  opinion,  the  transactions  in  which 
OCC  sales  agencies  purchased  cotton  offered 
{or  sale  under  their  own  unlimited  sales 
agency  agreements  constituted  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  18  UJ3.C.  434.  This  statute, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  transaction  of 
huslness  by  CCC,  provides  penalties  for  who- 
erer,  directly  or  Indirectly  Interested  In  the 
pecuniary  profits  or  contracts  of  any  busi- 
ness entity.  Is  employed  or  acts  as  an  agent 
of  the  United  States  for  the  transaction  of 
business  with  such  business  entity.  Also, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  vrlthout  authority  to  ex- 
ecute sales  agency  agreements  purporting 
to  sanction  such  transactions.  Therefore, 
we  believe  that  such  transactions  may  be 
repudiated  or  that  deficiency  payments  may 
be  recovered  under  the  sales  agency  agree- 
ments where  failures  of  unlimited  sales 
agencies  to  fulfill  their  fiduciary  obligationa 
to  CCC  resulted  In  sales  of  CCC-owned  cot- 
ton to  themselves  at  prices  less  than  the  fair 
value  of  the  cotton. 

The  I>partment  h«w  Informed  us  that  Its 
present  "<ll^«'*  were  not  responsible  for  the 
policy  decisions  which  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  1969  and  19«0  coUon  purchase 
programs  and  that  it  was  unable  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  apparent  confilct-of- 
interest  provisions  in  the  programs  because 
the  Individuals  who  made  the  policy  deci- 
sions are  no  longer  with  the  Department  and 
there  are  no  written  records  of  the  considera- 
ttona  leading  to  such  decisions. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcurt\ire,  after  consulting  with  the 
Attorney  General,  undertake  a  review  ot  the 
pertinent  facts  In  the  transactions  involving 
sales  of  CCC-owned  cotton  by  unlimited  aales 
agencies  to  tb«nselvea  and,  where  failure  o( 
sales  agencies  to  fulfill  thdr  ftdudary  obU- 


gatioaa  resulted  in  the  sale  ot  ooUon  at  less 
than  Its  fair  value,  that  appropriate  action 
be  liKtItuted  to  recover  for  the  Govenunent 
the  deficiencies  In  the  sales  proceeds  received 
by  CCC.  The  Department  has  expressed  Its 
agreement  with  our  reecwnmendatlon  and  tta 
readiitesB  to  pvmam  appropriate  action  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  Government. 

Our  review  also  dterlnaed  that  during  the 
1959  and  I960  purcliase  programs,  a  wide- 
spread fkractice  developed  amnng  sales 
agencies,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  CCC.  of 
paying  fees  or  conunlssions  to  CCC  purchas- 
ing agencl««  in  order  to  influence  the  deci- 
sions of  purchasing  agencies  tn  the  forward- 
ing of  cotton  purchased  on  behalf  of  CCC 
to  sales  agencies  for  disposaL 

The  payment  of  teea  to  Influence  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Government's  buslTiess 
transactions  are  carried  out  Is  contrary  to 
sound  jxrlnctplee  for  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  and  In  the  1>6§  and  1900  cotton 
purchase  programs  the  practice  Increased  the 
opportunities  for  unlimited  sales  agencies 
to  buy  from  themsrfves  the  CCC-owned  cot- 
ton which  they  offered  for  sale.  Therefore, 
we  do  not  believe  that  CCC  should  have 
sanctioned  such  a  practice. 

In  addition  we  noted  excessive  delays  In 
collecting  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  CCC- 
owned  cotton  made  by  sales  agencies,  and 
these  delays  resulted  In  increased  costs  to 
CCC. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
<rf  Agrlc\ilt\ire,  and  the  Attco-ney  GeneraL 

Joseph  Campvel.l, 
CowiptroUer  G^neria  of  the  Vitited  States, 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  this  report  and 
more  complete  details  have  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  action. 
I  wish  to  comment  on  some  of  the  specific 
cases  and  the  it'**^""*'''  in  which  these 
questionable  transactions  were  arranged, 
as  outlined  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

When  this  subject  came  to  my  atten- 
tion some  time  ago,  I  discussed  it  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  who  at  that 
time  was^  already  in  the  process  of  his 
investigation. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  with  Secre- 
tary Pretanan.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  these  sales  involving  possible  con- 
flict ol  Interest  r^resented  the  1959  and 
I960  cotton  crop.  ASCS  Administrator 
Godfrey  stopped  this  in  April  1961.  I 
commend  him  for  his  prompt  action. 

Of  the  13.2  million  bales  sold  by  sales 
agencies,  approximately  9.7  million  bales, 
or  73  percent,  were  sold  under  unlimited 
sales  agency  agreements.  Of  the  9.7  mil- 
lion bales  sold  i^nrfpr  unlimited  sales 
agency  agreements,  a  total  of  about  2.7 
million  bales — or  about  28  percent  of  all 
bales  sold  by  tmlimited  sales  agencies  on 
behalf  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion— were  sold  by  various  sales  agencies 
through  themselves. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  I 
have  referred  to  as  an  unlimited  sales 
agreement  is  an  agreement  which  was 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture whereby  these  cotton  brokers  not 
only  could  act  as  agents  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  cotton  and  the  handling  of  its 
sale  on  behalf  of  the  UJS.  Government 
but  also  were  actually  selling  this  cotton 
to  themselves.  Many  of  the  brokers  were 
operating,  in  effect,  two  companies — one 
working  for  the  Government  and  one 
working  for  themselves.  Of  course,  the 
Government  was  the  loser. 

The  1959  and  1960  cotton  purchase 
programs    were    administered    by    the 
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Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service,  formerly  known  as  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculttire.  under  the 
general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

The  cotton  sales  agreements  were  oflB- 
cially  approved  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  officers  of  that  agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
List  and  Tkkm  or  Omcx  or  Polictmakino 

AND      OTHIB      iNXniESTSD     PRINCIPAI.      OFFI- 

ciALS  or  THE  Defabtment  or  AcaicrrLTTJKE 
Dttsing  the  Period  of  the  AcnvrriES  Dis- 
cussed IN   This  Repobt  ^ 
AaKicTn.TtnLAL    stabilization    and    consebva- 

TION     SEBVICE  ' 

Administrator 

Walter  C.  Berger,  from  November  1966  to 
January  1961. 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  from  January  1961  to 
the  present. 

Deputy  Administrator,  Commodity 
Operations 

Prank  R.  McGregor,  from  April  1955  to 
October  1959. 

Andrew  J.  Malr,  from  October  1959  to  De- 
cember 1960. 

Prank  W.  Hussey,  from  Pebruary  1961  to 
the  present. 

Director.  Cotton  Division 
P.  Marlon  Rhodes,  from  May  1952  to  July 

1960. 
Ralph  H.  Raper   (acting),  from  July  1940 

to  March  1961. 

Joseph  A.  Moss,  from  March   1961   to  the 

present. 

Director.  New  Orleans  Commodity  Office 

Prank  P.  Biggs,  from  April  1950  to  Octo- 
ber 1959. 

"  Alexander  P.  McLachlan,  from  October  1959 
to  the  present. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President,  the  sales  agencies,  in  their  ca- 
pacity as  CCC  agents,  had  knowledge  of 
CCC's  minimum  acceptable  sales  prices 
and  the  official  Crovemment  classes  of 
the  cotton  they  offered  for  sale. 

For  sales  made  on  the  basis  of  Gov- 
ernment class  during  the  1959  and  1960 
programs,  CCC  procedures  made  it  op- 
tional with  sales  agencies  whether  to 
disclose  CCC's  minimum  acceptable  sales 
prices  to  prospective  purchasers. 

But  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
the  instances  in  which  the  agents  were 
operating  both  as  buyers  and  as  sellers 
they  had  access  to  the  information 
which  was  most  important  to  the  one 
who  was  buying  the  cotton. 

For  sales  made  on  the  basis  of  samples 
during  the  1959  program,  CCC  proce- 
dures made  it  optional  with  sales  agen- 
cies whether  to  disclose  the  Government 
classes  and/or  minimum  prices  to  pro- 
spective purchasers.  For  sales  made  on 
the  basis  of  samples  during  the  I960 
program,  it  was  mandatory  for  sales 
agencies    to    disclose,    as    a    minimum, 


>  Operations  of  CCC  sales  agencies  began 
in  June  1959  and  extended  through  April 
1961. 

^  Designated  as  C<Mnmodlty  Stabilization 
Service  prior  to  June  5. 1961. 


either  the  Government  classes  or  the 
minimum  acceptable  sales  prices  to  pro- 
spective purchasers. 

CCC  required  sales  agencies  to  post 
notices  of  sales  in  at  least  two  conspicu- 
ous public  places  and  to  post  records  or 
lists — catalogs — of  all  CCC-owned  cot- 
ton available  for  sale  by  them  during  the 
1959  program  in  at  least  one  of  the  places 
where  the  related  notices  of  sales  were 
posted.  During  the  1960  program  sales 
agencies  were  required  to  p)ost  their  cata- 
logs in  at  least  two  such  places. 

For  sales  by  unlimited  sales  agencies, 
sealed  bids  were  submitted  to  designated 
custodian  banks  by  the  offerers  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  sales 
agencies'  public  notices  of  sale. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  more  complete  record  of  the 
procedure  which  was  followed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sales  procedures  of  limited  sales  agencies 
differed  from  those  of  unlimited  sales  agen- 
cies in  that  the  limited  sales  agencies  were 
permitted  to  receive  and  open  the  sealed 
bids  rather  than  have  this  service  performed 
for  them  by  custodian  banks. 

CCC  pro<:edure8  provided  for  the  agencies 
to  sell  CCC-owned  cotton  at  the  highest 
price  offered  which  equaled  or  exceeded  the 
minimum  acceptable  sales  price  as  estab- 
lished by  CCC.  Minimum  acceptable  sales 
prices  were  established  by  CCC  at  1 10  percent 
of  the  price  support  loan  rate  for  cotton  of 
the  quality  and  at  the  location  of  the  cotton 
to  be  sold  plus  carrying  charges  on  such 
cotton.  This  percentage  was  the  minimum 
prescribed  by  law  (7  UJ8.C.  1443(c)  ).  Under 
this  formula  minimum  sales  prices  estab- 
lished by  CCC  were  always  lower  than  the 
purchase  prices  paid  by  CCC  for  the  cotton. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  CCC  sales  agencies  operat- 
ing under  unlimited  sales  agency  agree- 
ments were  permitted  by  CCC  to  bid  on 
and  purchase  CCC-owned  cotton  which 
they  themselves  offered  for  sale  as  agents 
of  CCC. 

I  think  it  very  important  to  point  out 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  that  time  these 
agencies  were  permitted  to  engage  in 
this  procedure,  which  now  is  regarded 
by  both  the  Comptroller  General  and 
myself  to  have  been  obviously  a  conflict- 
of-interest  arrangement.  These  ap- 
proved sales  agents  had  the  inherent 
duty  of  fully  protecting  the  interest  of 
the  Government  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  the  cotton,  and  their  own 
private  interests  as  cotton  buyers  where- 
in they  would  wish  to  purchase  the  cot- 
ton at  as  low  a  price  as  possible  was  in 
direct  conflict. 

I  quote  the  Comptroller  General's  com- 
ments on  this  point: 

As  a  result.  In  our  opinion,  a  conflict  of 
Interest  was  created  between  the  agencies' 
Inherent  duty  to  fully  protect  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest  In  the  disposal  of  CCC-owned 
cotton  and  their  private  Interests,  as  cotton 
traders,  to  purchase  the  cotton  from  CCC  at 
prices  which  would  enable  them  to  resell 
at  the  greatest  possible  profit.  On  the  basis 
of  CCC's  average  sales  price  of  about  $150 
for  a  standard  bale  of  500  pounds,  we  esti- 
mate that  transactions  In  which  the  sales 
agencies  sold  CCC-owned  cotton  to  them- 
selves amounted  to  over  f4(X)  million. 


Many  agencies  operating  under  imlim- 
Ited  sales  agency  agreements  sold  to 
themselves  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton 
they  sold  for  CCC.  During  the  1959  and 
I960  programs,  over  100  sales  aigencies 
sold  to  themselves  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  CCC-owned  cotton  sold  under  their 
unlimited  sales  agency  agreements,  or 
about  1.5  million  bales  out  of  the  total  of 
about  2.1  million  bales  they  sold. 

Some  unlimited  sales  agencies  advised 
the  Comptroller  General,  in  essence,  that 
they  did  not  encourage  competition  on 
their  sales  of  the  CCC-owned  cotton  be- 
yond CCC's  minimum  requirements  so 
that  they  could  purchase  the  cotton  at 
low  prices  for  resale  to .  their  private 
accounts. 

Some  sales  agencies  followed  practices, 
which,  while  generally  not  precluded  by 
CCC  regiilations,  tended  to  discourage 
competition  and  enable  the  sales  agen- 
cies to  purchase  the  cotton  themselves 
at  prices  which  may  have  been  less  than 
fair  value.  Such  practices  Included  of- 
fering the  cotton  for  sale  hundreds  of 
miles  from  its  area  of  growth;  withhold- 
ing from  prospective  purchasers  perti- 
nent Information  concerning  the  cotton ; 
offering  cotton  lor  sale  in  lots  contam- 
Ing  bales  of  cotton  of  different  qualities, 
a  procedure  which  could  require  pur- 
chasers to  accept  bales  of  undesired 
qualities  in  order  to  obtain  bales  of  the 
quality  needed:  and  offering  cotton  in 
a  manner  which  required  prospective 
purchasers  to  visit  sales  agencies'  offices 
which  were  not  located  at  the  market- 
ing centers  where  the  sales  were  adver- 
tised, in  an  effort  to  become  adequately 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cotton. 
During  the  1959  and  1960  purchase  pro- 
grams, a  widespread  practice  developed 
among  sales  agencies  of  paying  fees  or 
commissions  to  purchasing  agencies  in 
order  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the 
purchasing  agencies  In  the  forwarding  of 
cotton  purchased  on  behalf  of  CCC  to 
sales  agencies  for  disposal. 

I  may  say  that  such  payments  of  fees 
and  commissions  had  every  evidence  of 
being  arrangements  between  the  pur- 
chasing agents  and  the  cotton  companies 
to  split  the  extra  profits  they  were  mak- 
ing as  a  result  of  selling  the  cotton  to 
themselves. 

The  New  Orleans  commodity  office 
records  show  that  the  16  selected  unlim- 
ited sales  agencies  sold  to  themselves 
about  420.000  bales  during  the  1959  pro- 
gram and  about  290.000  bales  during  the 
1960  program.  These  quantities  repre- 
sent about  35  percent  and  29  percent  of 
the  total  sales  by  the  16  sales  agencies 
during  the  1959  and  1960  programs,  re- 
spectively. 

The  Comptroller  General  compared 
sales  prices  of  about  316.000  of  the  bales 
which  these  16  sales  agencies  sold  to 
themselves  during  the  1959  program 
with  CCC's  minimum  acceptable  prices. 
We  found  that  for  about  142,000  bales, 
or  45  percent  of  the  total  bales  com- 
pared, the  sales  prices  were  within  75 
cents  a  bale  of  CCC's  minimum  accept- 
able sales  prices;  of  the  142,000  bales,  ap- 
proximately 128,000  bales,  or  41  percent 
of  the  total  bales  compared,  were  sold 
at  prices  within  50  cents  a  bale  of  CCC's 
minimum  sales  prices. 
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The  Comptroller  General  made  a  com- 
parison on  the  results: 

The  compan»m  showed  that  the  prices 
paid  to  CCC  by  the  six  sales  agencies  for  the 
16.000  bales  averaged  about  f4  a  bale  less 
than  these  published  market  prices  for  such 
cotton.  In  a  few  Instances  the  published 
market  prices  exceeded  the  sales  prices  by 
930  or  more  a  bale. 

The  New  Orleans  commodity  office 
records  indicate  that  agencies  operating 
under  limited  sales  agency  agreements 
obtained  an  average  of  at  least  $6.45  a 
bale  above  CCC's  minimum  acceptable 
sales  prices  for  the  1.2  million  bales  of 
cotton  which  they  sold  for  CCC  during 
the  1959  progrsjn. 

The  result  was  that  the  Government 
was  getting  from  $4  to  $6  less  than  the 
regular  market  price  under  these  so- 
called  imllmlted  contracts  under  which 
the  agents  wen  selling  the  cotton  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  to  their  own 
companies.  Ttiat  difference  of  approxi- 
mately $4.50  or  $5  to  $6  a  bale  which  the 
Government  wtis  losing  as  a  result  of  the 
way  the  cotton  was  handled  on  this  2.7 
million  bales  toUls  from  $12  million  to 
$15  million,  at  least. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  specific  examples  in  regard 
to  how  these  companies  worked.  I  shall 
refer  to  these  cases  as  A.  B.  C.  D,  and  E. 
The  names  of  tiie  companies  were  very 
properly  delete<l  from  the  report  by  the 
Comptroller  CJeneral.  because  these 
transactions  axe  being  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  its  examina- 
tion, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
conflict  of  intt-rest.  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  that  the  Government  can 
collect  from  these  companies  the 
amount  lost  as  the  result  of  their  con- 
flict-of-interest arrangement.  These 
agents  had  a  responsibility  to  protect 
the  Government's  Interest,  and  they  did 
not  do  it. 

SALES  AOXNCT  A 

Sales  agency  A,  a  partnership,  acted 
under  an  unlimited  sales  agency  agree- 
ment covering  scales  made  by  its  office  lo- 
cated 540  miles  away  from  a  major  mar- 
keting center.  The  two  partners  of  sales 
agency  A  were  also  the  principal  stock- 
holders of  a  ooi  poration  which  acted  un- 
der an  unllmltr-d  sales  agency  agreement 
covering  sales  made  by  its  office  located 
at  the  major  marketing  center.  Each 
of  these  two  cotton  sales  offices  were  in 
existence  prior  to, the  1959  cotton  pur- 
chase program.      1 1 

Most  of  the  CCC-owned  cotton  sold  by 
sales  agency  A  was  under  the  1959  pro- 
gram and  originated  and  was  stored  in 
the  cotton-producing  area  surrounding 
the  major  ma  keting  center  540  miles 
away  from  its  office.  This  cotton  was 
obtained  by  stales  agency  A's  affiliated 
corporate  salef  agency  from  CCC  pur- 
chasing agencies  operating  near  the 
major  marketing  center.  Instead  of  of- 
fering the  cottx)n  for  sale  to  the  maaiy 
cotton  Arms  In  competition  at  the  major 
marketing  center  close  to  the  area  in 
which  the  cotton  was  grown,  the  corpo- 
rate sales  aguncy.  In  most  Instances, 
transferred  the  necessary  documents  to 
its  affiliate,  sales  agency  A,  to  permit  the 
sale  of  the  cotton  at  that  distant  point. 

That  meant  that  those  who  wanted 
to  bid  on  the  cotton  would  have  had 


to  travel  about  540  miles  each  way.  or  a 
round  trip  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  In 
order  to  bid  on  the  cotton.  The  result 
was  that  by  advertising  in  such  a  manner 
the  bidding  on  the  cotton  was  mini- 
mized. 

Members  of  the  trade  testified  at  pub- 
lic hearings  held  In  September  1959.  be- 
fore the  Cotton  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  it  was  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  the  highest  prices  could  be 
obtained  for  cotton  in  the  area  of  pro- 
duction because  over  the  years  the  mills 
have  found  that  cotton  from  particular 
territories  Is  best  suited  for  particular 
work,  and  therefore  buyers  visit  the  ter- 
ritories to  compete  for  purchase  of  the 
cotton.  The  members  of  the  trade  were 
critical  of  sales  agencies  that  routed  cot- 
ton out  of  its  normal  area  so  that  it  ap- 
peared for  sale  at  points  where  there  was 
limited  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
cotton  being  offered. 

An  inspection  of  the  operations  of  sales 
agency  A  by  a  representative  of  the  New 
Orleans  commodity  office  on  December 
31,  1959,  disclosed  that  the  sales  agency 
was  not  forwarding  copies  of  its  catalogs 
of  cotton  offered  for  sale  to  the  offices  of 
the  Boards  of  Cotton  Examiners  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  serving  the 
warehouses  in  which  the  cotton  was 
stored. 

As  a  result  of  the  restricted  distribu- 
tion of  sales  catalogs  during  the  first 
part  of  the  1959  program,  potential  pur- 
chasers in  the  major  marketing  center 
were  not  directly  advised  of  the  sales  be- 
ing held  by  sales  agency  A  during  that 
period.  Furthermore,  if  they  had  learned 
of  the  sales,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  a  1,100-mile  round 
trip  to  examine  the  samples  of  the  cotton 
offered  for  sale  unless  they  had  agents 
at  the  sales  location. 

During  the  1959  program,  sales  agency 
A  sold  about  27,000  bales  of  CCC-owned 
cotton  for  about  $3.6  million,  of  which 
about  16,000  bales  were  sold  by  the  sales 
agency  for  about  $2.1  million  to  itself 
or  to  companies  whose  officials  were  as- 
sociated with  the  sales  agency.  About 
13,600  of  these  16,000  bales  were  sold 
without  competition  to  sole  bidders. 

The  report  showed  that  the  prices 
paid  by  sales  agency  A  were  below  the 
published  commercial  market  prices,  as 
adjusted  for  storage  location,  for  com- 
parable quality  cotton  on  the  same  days. 
The  market  prices  averaged  around 
$6.85  a  bale  above  the  prices  paid  to 
CCC  by  sales  agency  A  for  the  1,343 
bales.  For  410  of  these  bales,  we  also 
compared  the  prices  paid  by  the  sales 
agency  with  prices  obtained  for  CCC  by 
four  other  sales  agencies  for  comparable 
quality  cotton  stored  in  the  same  general 
location  and  sold  at  approximately  the 
same  times.  The  comparison  disclosed 
that  the  other  four  sales  agencies  ob- 
tained sales  prices  for  CCC  that  ranged 
from  about  $3.75  to  $7.35  a  bale  more 
than  the  prices  paid  by  sales  agency  A 
and  averaged  about  $6  a  bale  more. 

Flemember  that  most  of  these  sales 
were  made  without  any  outside  compe- 
tition and  that  they  were  the  sole  bidder 
on  the  cotton  which  they  were  selling  to 
themselves.  What  advertising  was  done 
was  located  540  miles  from  the  cotton. 


The  Comptroller  General's  report  shows 
that  ttie  prices  paid  by  that  sales  agency 
for  this  Government  cotton  were  below 
the  market  price,  when  adjusted  for  stor- 
age location,  for  comparable  quality  cot- 
ton on  the  same  days.  The  loss  to  the 
Government  average  from  $4  to  $6  per 
bale. 

For  example,  one  spot  check  cited  the 
market  price  averaged  $6.85  a  bale  above 
the  prices  paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  agency  A  on  a  total  of 
1,343  bales. 

I  now  discuss  another  exsunple: 

SAUES    AGEMCT    B 

IXiring  the  1959  program,  sales  agency 
B  sold  about  257.000  bales  of  CCC-owned 
cotton  for  approximately  $34.3  million, 
of  which  about  159.000  bales  were  sold 
by  the  sales  agency  to  itself  for  about 
$21.6  million.  The  Comptroller  General 
reviewed  sales  held  by  the  sales  agency 
for  the  period  November  4,  1959,  through 
April  30,  1960,  during  which  the  sales 
agency  sold  about  241,000  bales  of  CCC- 
owned  cotton.  The  results  of  these  sales 
are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Bales  method 


Bales  aoM— 


To  the  I  To  other 
sales       bidden 
■KBDcy 


Total 


Exhibited  samples— Oov- 
erument  c1a.-s  aiid  mini- 
mum price  not  shown  in 
sales  catalog:. . .   -  - 

Oovemment  class— class 
stiovk-n  in  siles  cataloKS 
lird  minimum  price detrr- 
minable  by  prospective 
purchasers.  — 

Total 


131,000 


IS,  000 


63,000 


IM,000 


29.000       47,000 


14»,000       02,000     941,000 


The  greater  part  of  the  CCC-owned 
cotton  sold  by  sales  sigencyB  on  the  basis 
of  samples  during  the  1959  program  did 
actually  consist  of  cotton  which,  ac- 
cording to  market  reports,  was  In  strong 
demand. 

Most  of  the  131,000  bales  of  cotton  sold 
on  the  basis  of  samples  by  sales  agency 
B  to  Itself  during  the  period  November 
4,  1959,  through  April  30,  1960,  were 
classed  as  Strict  Low  Middling  or  below 
In  grade.  Market  prices  for  these  quali- 
ties of  cotton  were  usually  well  above 
CCC's  minimum  prices  during  the  1959 
program.  We  made  a  comparison  of 
market  prices  and  CCC  minimum  prices 
for  nine  different  qualities  of  cotton 
which  were  Strict  Low  Middling  or  be- 
low and  which  represented  about  37  per- 
cent of  th<;  cotton  grown  during  the  1959 
crop  year  in  the  State  where  sales  agency 
B  was  located.  The  comparison  showed 
that  for  the  period  November  4,  1959, 
through  April  14,  1960,  the  published 
market  prices  for  the  nine  qualities  tested 
were  invariably  above  CCC's  minimum 
prices  and  ranged  from  $1.70  to  $20  a  bale 
above  CCC's  minimum  prices.  For  seven 
of  the  nine  qualities,  market  prices  were 
always  more  than  $5  a  bale  above  CCC's 
minimum  prices. 

The  Comptroller  General's  office  ex- 
amined another  transaction,  and  it  found 
the  average  market  price  on  that  par- 
ticular lot  was  about  $3.05  a  bale  above 
the  price  which  was  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  sales   agency  B.    The  report 
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showed  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  sales 
agency  for  the  13,819  bales  ranged  from 
$9.80  a  bale  above  to  $41.80  a  bale  below 
the  published  commercial  market  prices 
for  comparable  quality  cotton  on  the 
same  days.  The  market  prices  averaged 
around  $3.05  a  bale  above  the  prices  paid 
to  CCC  by  sales  agency  B. 

The  comparison  disclosed  that  the 
prices  paid  by  sales  agency  B  were  lower 
than  the  sales  prices  obtained  for  CCC 
by  the  four  other  sales  agencies. 

Middling,  light  spotted  cotton  having 
a  3132-inch  staple  length  was  generally  in 
demand  during  the  1959  and  1960  pro- 
grams. Published  market  prices  for 
such  cotton  in  comparison  with  success- 
ful bid  prices,  were  as  follows:  On  No- 
vember 12,  1959,  the  published  market 
price  amounted  to  $8.60  a  bale  above 
CCC's  minimum  acceptable  sales  price, 
compared  with  the  successful  bid  price 
of  10  cents  a  bale  above  CCC's  minimum 
price;  on  January  13,  1960,  the  market 
price  amounted  to  $7.60  a  bale  above 
CCC's  minimum  price,  compared  with 
the  successful  bid  price  of  50  cents  a  bale 
above  CCC's  minimum  price. 

SALES    AGENCY    C 

With  respect  to  sales  agency  C,  the 
third  company,  we  find  that  during  the 
1959  program,  the  sales  agency  obtained 
only  a  limited  amount  of  competition 
for  the  purchase  of  the  CCC-owned  cot- 
ton when  offered  for  sale  and  that  the 
sales  agency  sold  most  of  the  cotton  to 
itself  at  prices  which  approximated 
CCC's  minimum  acceptable  sales  prices. 
During  the  1959  program,  sales  agency  C 
sold  about  42,000  bales  of  CCC-owned 
cotton  for  about  $6.7  million,  of  which 
about  34,000  bales  were  sold  to  itself  for 
$5.5  million.  Although  the  sales  agency 
was  located  in  a  bxisy  cotton-trading 
center,  the  sales  agency  itself  was  usually 
the  only  bidder  for  the  cotton  which  it 
purchased.  In  reviewing  the  bidding  at 
sales  held  by  the  sales  agency  from  Oc- 
tober 2,  1959,  through  April  29,  1960,  we 
noted  that  sales  agency  C  was  the  sole 
bidder  for  about  26,600  of  the  29,800  bales 
which  the  agency  sold  to  itself  during 
this  period.  The  prices  paid  to  CCC  by 
the  sales  agency  for  the  cotton  which  it 
sold  to  itself  during  the  1959  program 
averaged  about  $1.05  a  bale  above  CCC's 
minimum  acceptable  sales  prices. 

However,  the  Comptroller  General,  in 
spot  checking,  stated  that  the  prices  paid 
to  CCC  by  sales  agency  C  for  the  2,071 
bales  were  below  the  published  commer- 
cial market  prices,  as  adjusted  for  stor- 
age location,  for  comparable  quality  cot- 
ton on  the  same  days.  The  market 
prices  ranged  from  $3.20  to  $19.80  a  bale 
and  averaged  about  $6.45  a  bale  above 
the  prices  paid  to  CCC  by  sales  agency  C 
for  the  2,071  bales. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  re- 
port noted  that,  with  respect  to  sales 
held  by  the  sales  agency  from  Septem- 
ber 23.  1960.  through  December  2.  1960, 
about  28,000  bales,  or  64  percent,  of  the 
43,500  bales  it  sold  on  behalf  of  CCC  were 
sold  to  Itself.  At  various  of  these  sales 
the  number  of  bidders  ranged  from  1  to 
10  including  the  sales  agency. 

In  other  words,  agency  C.  while  acting 
as  the  broker  for  the  U.S.  Government, 
Instead  of  properly  advertising  the  cot- 


ton and  getting  the  most  it  could  get, 
sold  to  its  affiliated  companies  many 
times  when  it  was  the  sole  bidder  for  an 
average  of  $6.45  a  bale  below  the  pre- 
vailing market  price  on  the  day  of  the 
sale. 

SALES    AGXNCT    D 

The  fourth  example  will  be  referred  to 
as  agency  D. 

During  the  1959  and  1960  programs, 
sales  agency  D  sold  about  60,000  bales  of 
CCC-owned  cotton  for  an  estimated  $9 
million,  of  which  about  52,000  bales,  or 
87  percent,  were  sold  by  the  sales  agency 
to  itself  for  an  estimated  $8  million. 

A  review  of  the  competition  received 
by  sales  agency  D  for  the  CCC-owned 
cotton  which  the  sales  agency  sold  to 
itself  during  the  1959  and  1960  pro- 
grams disclosed  that,  for  sales  of  about 
42,000  of  the  52,000  bales  sold  to  itself, 
the  sales  agency  was  the  sole  bidder.  A 
review  of  3  sales  held  in  different 
months  by  sales  agency  D  during  each 
of  the  1959  and  1960  programs  disclosed 
that,  for  sales  of  all  but  7  of  the  5,977 
bales  sold  to  itself  at  these  6  sales, 
the  prices  paid  by  the  sales  agency  to 
CCC  were  within  $1  a  bale  of  CCC's 
minimum  prices,  and.  for  5,768  bales, 
or  96  percent,  of  these  5,977  bales,  the 
prices  paid  to  CCC  by  sales  agency  D 
were  exactly  equal  to  CCC's  minimum 
prices. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated  in  his 
report  that  in  a  review  of  the  prices  paid 
to  CCC  by  the  sales  agency  for  the 
above -referred -to  5,977  bales  of  CCC- 
owned  cotton  which  sales  agency  D  sold 
to  itself  the  market  prices  averaged 
around  $7.35  a  bale  above  the  prices  paid 
to  CCC  by  sales  agency  D  for  the  5,977 
bales. 

In  a  further  review  of  the  prices  paid 
to  CCC  by  sales  agency  D  for  CCC- 
owned  cotton  which  the  sales  agency 
sold  to  itself,  they  compared  the  prices 
paid  to  CCC  for  229  bales  with  the  prices 
received  by  the  sales  agency  upon  resale 
of  the  cotton.  The  comparison  showed 
that  the  prices  received  by  the  sales 
agency  upwn  resale  of  the  cotton,  after 
deduction  of  freight  costs,  office  ex- 
penses, and  carrying  charges  as  esti- 
mated by  the  sales  agency,  averaged 
about  $12.50  a  bale  above  the  prices  paid 
by  the  sales  agency  to  CCC  for  the  229 
bales. 

Here  again  we  find  that  the  conflict 
between  protecting  the  Government's 
interest  and  buying  a  bargain  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  Government 
lost  on  an  average  about  $7  per  bale. 
Seven  dollars  per  bale  on  5,900  bales  rep- 
resents over  $40,000  on  this  one  trans- 
action with  agency  D. 

SALES  AGENCY  E 

During  the  1959  and  1960  programs, 
sales  agency  E  sold  about  84,000  bales  of 
Government-owned  cotton  for  an  esti- 
mated $12.6  million,  of  which  amount 
about  65,000  bales,  or  77  percent,  were 
sold  by  the  sales  agency  to  itself  for  an 
estimated  $9.7  million.  A  review  of  the 
competition  received  by  sales  agency  E 
for  the  65,000  bales  of  Government- 
owned  cotton  which  it  sold  to  Itself 
showed  that  for  about  61,000  of  the 
65.000  bales  this  agency  was  the  sole 
bidder. 


The  Comptroller  General  states  that 
the  market  prices  averaged  about  $6  a 
bale  above  the  prices  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  sales  agency  E  on  a  spot  check 
of  8.389  bales  which  were  examined  at 
this  time. 

Thus  the  agency  in  this  case,  with  the 
61.000  bales,  had  a  special  profit  of  about 
$360,000  to  $375,000. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  bulk 
of  these  sales  involves  the  1959  and  1960 
cotton  program.  This  procedure  was 
stopped,  based  upon  the  record,  in  April 
of  1961,  and  this  procedure  is  no  longer 
permissible.  I  give  credit  to  the  present 
Director  for  stopping  this  practice.  It 
never  should  have  been  approved  in  the 
first  place. 

A  review  of  the  prices  paid  to  CCC  for 
8.389  bales  of  CCC-owned  cotton  which 
sales  agency  E  sold  to  itself  at  the  above- 
mentioned  sales  showed  that  the  prices 
paid  by  sales  agency  E  ranged  from 
$3.05  above  to  $30.95  below  the  pub- 
lished commercial  market  prices,  as 
adjusted  for  storage  location,  for  com- 
parable quality  cotton  on  the  same  days. 

There  was  another  very  questionable 
phase  to  these  strange  arrangements.  I 
cite  the  payments  of  special  fees  or  com- 
missions to  the  purchasing  agents.  The 
Comptroller  General  refers  to  these  as 
fees  or  commissions  which  were  paid 
to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  purchas- 
ing agents  in  this  area.  I  would  refer 
to  it  as  ordinary  fee-splitting — some- 
thing which  was  not  only  Improper  but 
in  my  opinion  illegal  from  the  beginning. 

During  the  1959  and  1960  purchase 
programs,  a  widespread  practice  devel- 
oped among  twth  unlimited  and  limited 
sales  agencies  of  paying  fees  or  com- 
missions to  CCC  purchasing  agencies 
in  order  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
purchasing  agencies  in  the  forwarding 
of  cotton  purchased  on  behalf  of  CCC 
to  sales  agencies  for  disposal. 

Of  28  sales  agencies  that  we  inter- 
viewed concerning  the  payment  of  fees 
or  commissions  to  purchasing  agencies 
during  the  1959  purchase  program,  18 
informed  us  that  they  paid  such  fees 
or  commissions,  ranging  from  20  cents 
to  $2  a  bale,  in  order  to  obtain  CCC- 
owned  cotton  to  sell  on  behalf  of  CCC. 
These  18  sales  agencies  handled  about 
820,000  bales,  or  10  percent  of  all  bales 
tendered  to  sales  agencies  by  purchas- 
ing agencies  during  the  1959  program. 

Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  sales  agen- 
cies made  Information  available  to  us 
which  indicated  that  they  paid  at  least 
$270,000   in   such   fees  or  commissions. 

Of  12  sales  agencies  that  were  Inter- 
viewed concerning  the  payment  of  fees 
or  commissions  during  the  1960  purchase 
program,  8  informed  us  that  they  paid 
such  fees  or  commissions  in  order  to  ob- 
tain CCC-owned  cotton  to  offer  for  sale. 
These  eight  agencies  made  information 
available  to  us  which  indicated  that  they 
paid  at  least  $41,000  in  such  fees  or  com- 
missions. 

In  one  Instance,  an  unlimited  sales 
agency  paid  up  to  $2  a  bale— about  $82,- 
000  in  total— to  six  agents  who  obtained 
CCC-owned  cotton  for  the  sales  agency 
during  the  1959  program. 

Another  unlimited  sales  agency  stated 
that  it  paid  up  to  65  cents  a  bale — about 
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$41,000  In  total— to  CCC  purchasing 
agencies  In  order  to  obtain  CCC-owned 
cotton  to  offer  for  sale. 

Another  unlim.ted  sales  agency  paid 
purchasing  agencies  about  $28,000  in  fees 
or  commissions  in  order  to  Induce  the 
purchasing  agencies  to  forward  the  CCC- 
owned  cotton  they  purchased  from  pro- 
ducers to  the  sales  agency  for  disposal. 

The  ComptrolhT  General  summed  his 
report  up  with  the  following  comment: 

The  payment  of  ]e«s  to  Influence  the  man- 
ner In  which  th(  OovernmentB  business 
transactions  are  ovrrled  out  Is  contrary  to 
sound  principles  Vrt  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  and  during  the  1959  and  1960  cot- 
ton purchase  progrtjns  this  practice  Increased 
the  opportunities  or  unlimited  sales  agen- 
cies to  buy  from  tliemselves  the  CCC-owned 
cotton  which  they  offered  for  sale.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  beli«ve  that  CCC  should  have 
sanctioned  such  a  ijractlce. 

So  we  find  that  they  were  working  a 
rather  highly  organiaed  racket  with  the 
U.8.  Government  as  the  "sucker."  The 
surprising  part  of  it  is  that  most  of  this 
was  known  to  the  officials  in  Wsishlng- 
ton.  DC,  who  were  approving  the  pro- 
cedure: or.  if  not  known,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been 
known.  Certainly  the  Government  was 
losing  millions  of  dollars  as  a  result  of 
this  racket. 

This  was  not  all:  the  selling  of  cotton 
to  themselves  and  the  questionable  pay- 
ment of  fees  was  bed  enough,  but  the 
Government  was  also  losing  money  as  a 
result  of  laxity  In  another  feature  of  the 
program. 

The  Government  was  unusually  slow  In 
collecting  for  this  cotton  even  alt«r  sell- 
ing It  at  the  bargain  prices. 

Ten  days  was  the  time  for  payment 
for  the  cotton.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  agents  were  granted  rather  lenient 
terms.  They  were  stretching  out  the 
time  beyond  the  10  days,  to  30  days  or 
even  40  days.  In  one  Instance  I  think 
for  83  days  there  was  a  delay  of  payment 
to  the  Government.  This  resulted  in  an 
additional  loss  to  the  Government  of  at 
least  $500,000. 

The  Comptroller  General's  review  dis- 
closes that  sales  representing  only  about 
$11  million,  or  24  percent,  of  the  amount 
tested  were  processed  to  completion 
within  10  days:  76  percent  ran  over. 
Some  ran  as  long  as  83  days  In  delay. 

During  the  1959  cotton  purchase  pro- 
gram, excessive  delays  In  collecting  the 
proceeds  from  salea  of  CCC-owned  cot- 
ton made  by  the  sales  agencies  resulted 
in  estimated  additional  program  costs  to 
CCC  of  about  $500,000.  in  the  form  of 
Interest  on  additional  borrowings  re- 
quired to  finance  the  cotton  program 
operations.  Their  report  disclosed  that 
sales  representing  only  about  $11  million, 
or  24  percent,  of  the  amount  tested  were 
processed  to  completion  within  10  days. 
For  the  remaining  $35  million  of  sales. 
or  76  percent  of  the  amount  tested,  the 
time  required  to  effect  collection  of  sales 
proceeds  due  CCC  ranged  from  11  to  83 
days.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  CCC  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  during  the  period  of  the  sales, 
the  delays  beyond  10  days  in  collecting 
the  $35  million  in  sales  proceeds  referred 
to  above  would  result  in  additional  In- 
terest cost  to  CCC  of  about  $70,000. 


For  about  745.000  bales,  or  about  57 
percent  of  the  1.3  million  bales  Included 
In  the  commodity  office  review,  the  time 
required  to  collect  the  amounts  due  from 
purchasers  exceeded  10  days  and  ranged 
from  11  to  38  days.     The  estimated  addi- 
tional interest  cost  to  CCC  on  these  sales 
because  of  the  processing  delays  beyond 
10  days  would  amount  to  about  $54,000 
on  the  basis  of  CCC's  average  sales  price 
of  about  $150  a  bale  and  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  CCC  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  during  the  period  of  the  sales. 
The  time  taken  by  one  unlimited  sales 
agency  to  invoice  cotton  sold  for  CCC 
ranged  from  1  to  44  days  and  averaged 
25  days  during  the  1959  program,  and 
the  sales  invoicing  time  ranged  from  1 
to  39  days  and  averaged  22  days  during 
the  1960  program.    Since  about  93  per- 
cent of  the  23,500  bales  of  cotton  sold 
by  this  sales  agencv  during  the  1959  and 
1960  programs  on  behalf  of  CCC  was  sold 
to   Itself,   the   sales   agency's   Invoicing 
practices  usually   resulted  in  the  sales 
agency  allowing  Itself  an  average  of  over 
3  weeks  to  pay  CCC  for  the  cotton  which 
it  purchased. 

This  report,  Mr.  President,  is  available 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees.  It  certainly 
should  be  carefully  examined.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  McClellan  committee  or 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry will  give  this  problem  Its  thorough 
study. 

A  serious  question  Is  raised  here. 
How  did  It  happen?  How  did  such  a 
program  ever  get  approved  at  the  na- 
tional level? 

I  do  not  like  to  think  that  anyone  In 
the  Government  is  crooked,  but  I  dislike 
almost  as  much  to  think  that  anyone  Is 
stupid  enough  ever  to  approve  knowingly 
any  such  arrangement. 

Nevertheless,    the    arrangement    was 
approved.     The   transactions  were    al- 
lowed to   proceed,  knowingly,  under  a 
situation  in  which  agencies  operating  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,   supposedly 
protecting  the  Government,  were  adver- 
tising the  sale  of  cotton  in  areas  from 
400  to  500  miles  away  from  the  area 
so  that  other  buyers  would  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  bid.     In  many  Instances 
they  bought  the  cotton  as  the  sole  bidder. 
When  we  find  them  bidding  on  the  cot- 
ton from  $3  to  $5  or  $6  per  bale  l>elow 
the  prevailing  market  price  on  the  date 
of  sale,  questions  are  raised  that  I  think 
have  very  properly  been  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.    I  recognize  that 
a  congressional  committee  will  have  to 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  unable  to  move  at  this  time  until 
after   the    Department   of   Justice    has 
acted,  but  those  who  are  responsible  must 
be  brought  to  account.    The  question  of 
collecting  the  Government's  loss  of  $12 
million  to  $15  million  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  procedure  that  has  been  followed 
here  Is  an  outrage,  and  those  responsible 
must  be  called  to  task. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend  and 


Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MATCHING  FTTND8  ON  ADMINEBTIIATJON  OF 
PUBLIC   WIXTAKE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  10606 — as  an  extension  and  Im- 
provement of  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  ser%ices  programs — recognizes 
the  need  for  more  rehabilitation  services 
to  make  it  possible  to  remove  more 
people  from  the  welfare  rolls. 

And  yet.  hi  order  to  encourage  the 
States  to  provide  more  of  this  type  of 
service,  particularly  In  the  area  of  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  posed  a  very  real  problem 
to  current  assistance  programs.  As 
amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, this  problem  was  reduced. 

Based  on  correspondence  from  Gov- 
ernor Dalton,  of  Missouri,  and  confer- 
ences with  Missouri's  director  of  wel- 
fare, however,  my  colleague.  Senator 
Long,  and  I  believe  further  modification 
Is  needed. 

This  need  Is  recognized  by  a  number 
of  other  States.  On  June  23,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Saltonstall.  proposed  a  series  of  five 
amendments,  numbered  "fr-23-62-A." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Saltonstall  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  25.  line  6,  strike  out  "one-fourth" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one-halT*. 

On  page  27,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "one- 
fourth"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one-half". 
On  page   29,  lines   12   and    13.   strike   out 
"one-fourth"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "one- 
half". 

On  page  31.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"one-fourth"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "one- 
hair*. 

On  page  90,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  "one- 
fourth"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "one- 
half". 

Mr.  S'TMINGTON.  By  eliminating 
the  penalty  provisions,  these  amend- 
ments win  preserve  the  long-estabUshed 
principle  of  matching  the  States  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar  basis  in  the  basic  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  carrying  out  the 
public  assistance  programs  for  the  aged, 
the  bUnd,  the  disabled,  aid  for  depend- 
ent children,  and  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged. 

At  the  same  time,  by  retaining  the 
House  and  Senate  Finance  Committee 
provision  for  75  percent  matching  of 
special  administrative  services,  these 
amendments  would  encourage  the  re- 
habilitation work  so  essential  to  the 
sound  improvement  of  present  welfare 
programs. 
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The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  build- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  reported  a  bill  containing 
important  changes  in  the  existing  pro- 
grams. We  have  discussed  this  problem 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  handling  this  bill 
for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
who  has  told  us  he  has  no  objection  to 
the  amendments  in  question. 

The  proposal  to  match  States  on  a  75- 
percent  additional  administrative  basis — 
if  they  meet  with  minimum  service  re- 
quirements in  a  particular  welfare  cate- 
gory— is  important  for  the  encourage- 
ment it  will  give  to  States  like  Missouri 
that  have  met  administrative  standards 
in  the  past.  The  additional  Federal  as- 
sistance will  also  focus  attention  on 
needed  rehabilitation  aspects  of  future 
welfare  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  serious  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  by  attempting  to 
cut  the  long -established  doUar-for-dol- 
lar  matching  formula  on  present  admin- 
istrative costs  for  failure  to  meet  mini- 
mum rehabilitation  service  reqxiiren^ents. 

Some  State  laws  might  be  hard  to 
change,  and  necessary  State  appropria- 
tions might  be  hard  to  obtain,  partic- 
ularly because  of  the  widespread  concern 
about  minimum  standards  not  yet  set 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Under  the  penalties  provided  by  the 
House,  failure  of  a  State  legislature  to 
act.  and  consequent  inability  to  comply, 
could  be  very  serious.  As  stated,  the 
Senate  eased  the  penalty,  but  it  could 
still  mean  penalties  of  as  much  as  $2 
million  a  year  to  Missouri  on  present 
programs. 

Gov.  John  Dalton.  of  Missouri, 
with  the  support  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, is  moving  ahead  in  setting  up 
pilot  rehabilitative  services  in  our  wel- 
fare programs.  He  has  assured  us  of 
his  interest  and  intention  to  continue 
improving  the  services,  but  does  not  want 
the  present  necessary  dollar-for-dollar 
administrative  funds  threatened  for  pos- 
sible failure  to  institute  new  services. 

The  75-percent  miatching  would  en- 
courage States  to  improve  their  rehabil- 
itative services.  This  in  turn  should  help 
make  welfare  recipients  self-supporting 
members  of  society,  reduce  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  thereby  reduce  Federal  and 
State  expenditures. 

If  State  governments  do  not  meet  ad- 
ditional minimum  requirements,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  they  should  be 
penalized  on  the  long -established  pro- 
grams under  which  they  have  been  meet- 
ing, and  continue  to  meet,  matching  fund 
requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  material :  a  tele- 
gram from  Grov.  John  M.  Dalton,  dated 
June  14;  a  letter  from  Oovemor  Dalton, 
dated  June  20 ;  a  story  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  June  24,  entitled  "Ribi- 
coff  To  Get  State  Welfare  Aid  Cut  Pro- 
test"; and  a  copy  of  telegram  from  Gov- 
ernor Dalton  to  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Rlbicoff .  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows : 

Jkitxssom  Cttt,  Mo.,  June  14.  19$2. 
Hon.  Stuakt  STtfOfcToir, 
1/.5.   Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  has  ap- 
proved HJl.  10606  and  ordered  It  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  several  amend- 
ments. We  are  greatly  concerned  with  one 
of  these  amendments,  which  potentially 
could  cause  heavy  decreases  in  Federal  funds 
for  administration  In  the  futxire  In  Missouri, 
and  other  States.  For  some  20  years  Fed- 
eral funds  have  paid  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  administering  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs.  HJl.  10606,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  provides  that  If  a  State  fur- 
nishes certain  welfare  services,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Federal  administrative 
percentage  would  be  Increased  from  60  to 
75  perecnt.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee continued  this  feature,  but  further 
provided  that  if  the  services  designated  by 
the  Secretary  were  not  made  available  to 
recipients  by  the  State,  the  matching  of  ad- 
ministrative coets  from  Federal  funds,  now 
60  percent,  would  be  reduced  to  25  percent. 
While  Missouri  Is  wholeheartedly  In  sjrm- 
pathy  with  the  administration's  welfare  bill 
aimed  at  restoring  welfare  recipients  to  use- 
ful citizenship,  strengthening  family  life  and 
furthering  self-help  and  self-support  among 
recipients,  we  strongly  protest  any  possibility 
of  reducing  the  Federal  matching  of  ad- 
ministrative funds  to  less  than  60  percent, 
as  now  provided.  It  Is  quite  conceivable  tiiat 
the  Missouri  Legislature  will  not  see  fit  to 
appropriate  State  funds  to  make  possible 
additional  Welfare  staff  members  to  provide 
the  services  hoped  for  in  H.R.  10606.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  as  the  Senate 
amendment  now  stands,  the  State  could  lose 
as  much  as  $2  million  per  year,  now  provided 
In  Federal  funds  for  administration.  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to  see 
that  HSl.  10606.  If  finally  enacted  Into  law. 
provides  that  Federal  administrative  match- 
ing funds  furnished  to  States  not  be  allowed 
to  be  set  below  the  present  60-percent  fig- 
ure. The  Importance  of  this  to  our  State, 
and  I  am  quite  siire  to  others,  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

JoBH  M.  Dalton. 

Governor. 


EXECUllVE  OmcB, 
State  or  Missotna. 
Jegerson  City.  Mo.,  June  20,  19€2. 
Hon.  Stttart  Symikctom, 
Senate  Office  Buxlding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ssmatob:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  &nd  the  material  regarding  Hit.  10606. 

We  have  studied  the  committee's  report 
and  renialn  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
vision which  my  telegrams  ctJncemed  Is  po- 
tentiaUy  dangerous  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. I  certainly  am  wholeheartedly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  phlloeophy  of  rehabilitation  of 
persons  receiving  welfare  benefits.  However, 
under  this  bill  and  the  Finance  Committee's 
amendment,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  at 
this  time  what  services  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  might  re- 
qtilre  the  State  to  furnish  In  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  75  percent  matching  funds. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  State  of  Mlasourl  wlU  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  the  services  which  would  be  re- 
quired nor  have  we  any  assurance  that  the 
legislature  would  be  cooperative  in  author- 
izing the  necessary  personnel.  If  Missouri 
were  unable  to  furnish  the  services  which 
the  Department  might  require,  the  reduction 
In  the  Federal  matching  payments  for  ad- 
ministration to  26  percent  might  result  In 


a  loss  to  the  State  of   Missouri  of  some  $2 
million  per  year  in  Federal  matching  funds. 

In  my  opinion,  the  offering  of  70  percent 
as  matching  fvmds  for  the  rehabilitation 
servlcss  is  a  strong  Incentive  to  provide 
such  services  and  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
or  desirability  of  the  coercive  tlireat  of  re- 
duction In  administrative  matching  funds 
for  failure  to  provide  such   servlcss. 

May  I  urge  you  to  do  wiiat  you  can  to  see 
that  this  measure  would  provide  In  no  event 
less  tiian  equal  matching  funds  as  are  now 
provided.  I  do  consider  this  of  importance 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  not  only  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  but  also  from  ttie 
standpoint  of  principle  Involved. 

With  best  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

joiuf  M.  Dalton, 

Governor. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch.  June  24, 
19621 

RiBicoFF   To   Get    State   Wcltakk    Aid    Cttt 

Pbotbt 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Washington.  June  23. — Protests  by  Mis- 
souri officials  against  proposed  changes  in 
Federal  welfare  exiwnditures  will  be  put  be- 
fore Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Abraham  A.  Riblcoff,  the  Post-Dls- 
pntch  was  told  today. 

Riblcoff  will  be  asked  to  approve  an 
amendment  that  would  eliminate  from  a 
pending  Senate  bill  a  provision  cutting  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  tbs  cost  of 
administering  State  welfare  programs  from 
60  to  26  percent  under  certain  conditions. 
Missouri  officials  have  said  that  the  cutback 
might  cost  the  State  as  much  as  $2  mllUon 
a  year  In  Federal  funds  now  provided  to  help 
pay  for  administering  State  welfare  programs. 

Stanley  R.  Flke,  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Sttakt  Symington.  Democrat,  of 
Mlssotui,  said  agreement  on  putting  the 
matter  before  Riblcoff  was  obtained  at  a 
conference  here  yesterday. 

othexs  at  meeting 

In  addition  to  Flke.  parttcipmnts  In  the 
meeting  included  I^nlel  Miles,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Cdwasd  V.  Lonc. 
Democrat,  of  Missouri;  Proctor  N.  Carter, 
director  of  the  Missouri  Division  of  Welfare: 
Elmore  O.  Carter,  chief  counsel  of  the  divi- 
sion; Robert  M.  Ball,  Social  Security  Com- 
missioner; Charles  K.  Hawkins,  legislative 
reference  officer  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  experts  from  the  Library  cf 
congress. 

Flke  said  Ball  agreed  to  present  to  Riblcoff 
the  request  by  Proctor  Carter  for  an  amend- 
ment that  would  eliminate  tlic  proposed  re- 
duction In  Federal  funds.  The  cut  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  made  If  States  failed 
to  provide  certain  minimum  serrlces  designed 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  of 
welfare  recipients.  Under  terms  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  the  nature  of  the  services  Is  to  be 
spelled  out  later  by  Riblcoff. 

FUte  said  that  the  Missouri  offlclais 
endorsed  the  objective  of  upgrading  welfare 
services.  They  said  Missouri  lias  started  an 
experimental  program  to  determine  how 
strengthened  services  might  best  operate. 

iNciNTTVE  cmm 

The  Missouri  officials  reportedly  took  the 
position  that  an  incentive  provided  under 
the  pending  legislation  was  sufficient  to  en- 
courage the  State  to  provide  improved  mini- 
mum services.  The  Incentive  is  a  provision 
for  the  Federal  Oovemmsnt  to  pay  78  per- 
cent, rather  than  50  percent,  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  new  State  services  empha- 
sizing rshabiliUUon. 

Carter  said  the  penalty  provision  was  un- 
necessary. Flke  stated.  The  Missouri  oOeUl 
•warned  that  Missouri  and  other  States  might 
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have  to  cut  back  present  welfare  services  as  a 
result  of  the  penalty  clause  U  their  legis- 
latures are  unwilling  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  new  services. 

Amending  tite  proposed  Senate  bill  would 
open  the  way  to  revising  an  even  more 
eirlngent  measure  already  passed  by  the 
House.  The  House  bill  provides  that  States 
fnlUng  to  comply  with  the  proposed  new 
minimum  standards  could  lose  all.  not  Just 
half,  ai  Federal  funds  fuml&iied  for  ad- 
mlnLstratlon. 

They  could  lose  all  Federal  funds  provided 
for  direct  payments  to  welfare  recipients. 
Tills  Is  a  much  larger  sum  tlian  the  adminis- 
trative payments.  In  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1961,  Missouri  received  »8e,746,000  In 
Federal  money  for  direct  jyayments,  com- 
pared with  less  than  $4  million  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

Missouri  officials,  who  at  first  were  un- 
aware of  the  nature  of  the  penalty  con- 
tained in  the  House  blU,  told  Flke  that  this 
approach  could  endanger  the  State's  entire 
welfare  assistance  program. 

MnaOUBIANST   ONLY   HOTS 

Because  the  House  has  completed  action 
on  iu  measure,  the  only  hope  for  the  Mls- 
Bourians  Is  to  try  to  have  the  Senate  elim- 
inate any  penalty  provUlon  from  its  measure. 
This  would  throw  the  legislation  Into  a  con- 
ference of  the  House  and  Senate,  where  an 
attempt  could  be  mnde  to  eradicate  the 
House  penalty  clause. 

If  Riblcoff  and  his  advisers  agree  to  the 
request  for  eliminating  tiie  penalty  provi- 
sion. Pike  said  an  amendment  to  carry  out 
this  ciiange  would  be  offered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  bill,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Is 
expected  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  some 
time  next  week. 

If  the  Department  of  Health.  Bdocatlon. 
and  Welfare  will  not  agree  to  the  change. 
Flke  said,  a  decision  oo  whether  an  anxend- 
ment  would  be  offered  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered further.  Originally  the  Kennedy 
administration  favored  the  approach  repre- 
sented by  the  House  bill.  An  agreement  to 
place  the  matter  before  Riblcoff  was  arranged 
by  Senators  Symington  and  Long  as  a  result 
of  a  protest  expressed  last  week  by  Gov.  John 
M.  Dalton.  of  Missoiui.  over  possible  effects 
of  any  cut  In  Federal  fiuuU. 

JuHx  25.  1»62. 
Hon.  Abbabam  Risicovr, 

Secretary  of  Health,  tducation,  and  Welfare, 
Wathington.  D.C  : 

I  appreciate  the  meeting   In  Washington 
last  Friday   arranged   by  Missouri   Senators 
Stminqton  and  Long  between  offlclais  of  the 
Missouri  Welfaire  Department  and   the  De- 
partment of  Health,  BducaUon.  atul  WeUare 
at  wlikth  time  discussion  was  held  on  a  pro- 
poaed   Senate    Finance    Committee    amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10606,  which  could,  under  cer- 
tain  conditions,    result   In    greatly    reduced 
Federal  funds  for  admlnUtraUon  of  weUare 
progranvi  by  the  States.    We  in  Missouri  are 
completely  In  accord  with  the  new  approach 
to  welfare  problems  refiected  In  this  legisla- 
tion wtitch  was  sponsored  by  yoar  Depart- 
ment.    We  intend  to  do  everything  possible 
to  further  self-lielp,  seU-care  and  rehabiUta- 
tlon  among  recipients  of  welfare.     However. 
we  do  not  tjelleve  that  any  State  should  be 
put  In  the  position  of  losing  administrative 
money  If  such  State  did  not  furnish  certain 
services  to  welfare  recipients  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.     We  bellev«  the  provision  for  an 
Increase  In  Federal  admlnUtratlve  matching 
from  60   to  76   percent  would  be  sufficient 
IncenUve  to  SUtes  to  provide  welfare  serv- 
ices consistent  wltii  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by   the   various   State   legislatures.     It 
is  conceivable  In  some  Instances  that  the 
Leglslatores  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
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Federal  department  and  might  not  iar  one 
reason  or  another  furnish  services  designated 
as  essential  oy  the  Secretary.  For  such 
States  to  have  their  Federal  administrative 
allotments  sliced  in  half  as  a  consequence 
would  be  entirely  wrong  In  our  opinion.  Po- 
tentially. Missouri  could  lose  as  much  as  $2 
million  a  year  In  Federal  allotments  if  our 
legislature  did  not  appropriate  money  to 
add  workers  to  furnish  services  to  welfare 
recipients. 

We  were  unaware  that  the  House-passed 
bill  carried  even  more  penalties  on  the  States. 
Nonetheless  we  are  at  this  point  trjrtng  to 
change  the  bill  in  the  Senate  so  that  no 
State  would  receive  less  than  50  percent  Fed- 
eral funds  for  administration  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  De- 
partment will  favor  the  elimination  of  the 
penalty  provision  in  B.S..  10606  and  that  the 
bill  will  be  enacted  Into  law  with  such 
change. 

JONN  M.  Daltow, 
Governor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  MissourL  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  has  just 
presented  a  clear,  persuasive  argument 
for  continuing  the  50  percent  matching 
fund  basis  for  administrative  costs  even 
though  the  State  does  not  provide  the 
rehabilitation  services  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

The  aim  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  restore  ijelfare  re- 
cipients to  useful  citizenship,  to 
strengthen  family  life  and  to  further 
self-help  and  self-support  among  recipi- 
ents is  certainly  commendable,  and 
these  provisions  should  become  law. 
However.  I  have  grave  misgivings  as  to 
this  sword  of  Damocles  which  the  bill 
would  hang  over  the  heads  of  the  States 
to  obtain  compliance.  In  my  opinion, 
the  75  percent  matching  fund  provision 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittee is  a  sufl&cient  incentive  to  induce 
States  to  meet  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

As  my  colleague  has  pointed  out,  this 
entire  matter  has  been  discussed  and 
considered  at  length  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  the  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKn  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  appropriate  place 
I  may  insert  portions  of  the  hearing  or 
remarks  having  to  do  with  the  bill  being 
considered,  except  with  respect  to  the 
immigration  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  items 
on  the  calendar.  In  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  Is  no  objection,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  No.  1596. 

Mr.  KX7CHEL.  The  record  rfiouW 
clearly  indicate  that  these  Items  have 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

lir.  MANSFIELD.  Yea;  tbey  have 
been  cleared. 


LOWER    BRULE    SIOUX    RESERVA- 
TION. S.  DAK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5144)  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  and  the  payment  for  individual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Da- 
kota, required  by  the  United  States  fw 
the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  for  the  re- 
habilitation, social,  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  3,  after  line  9,  to  strike  out : 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines that  additional  Indian  lands,  tribal 
or  Individual,  within  the  Lower  Brule  Reser- 
vation are  required  for  project  purposes, 
other  than  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  migratory 
waterfowl,  he  may  acquire  such  lands  by 
purchase  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  by  condemnation. 

On  page  4,  after  line  24,  to  strike  out: 
The  amounts  allocated  for  payment  of 
tribal  property  that  consists  of  Improvements 
that  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Secretary  6? 
the  Army  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  credit  of  tlie 
tribe  and  transferred  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  Big  Bend  Dean  and  Reservoir 
project  upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  after  completion  of  the  work. 

On  page  5,  line  17,  after  "section  3".  to 
strike  out  "(a) ";  in  line  18.  after  "section 
3".  to  strike  out  "(a)";  in  Une  19,  after 
"Skc.  3.",  to  strike  out  "(a)";  in  line 
20  after  ttie  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"$2,670,300"  and  Insert  "$1,968,750";  In 
line  24.  after  the  word  "plans",  to  strike 
out  "housing  on  or  near  the  reservation 
Including  Pierre,  South  Etekota,  enter- 
prises and  programs,  and  for";  on  page 
6,  hne  13,  after  the  word  "programs",  to 
insert  a  colon  and  "And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall  be 
used  for  per  capital  payments,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  larKJ  by  the  tribe  except  for 
the  purpose  of  resale  to  individual  In- 
dians in  furtherance  of  the  rehabilitatitm 
program  authorized  by  this  section, 
whl<*  resale  is  hereby  authoriaed.-; 
after  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorised  to  convey  without  charge  to  the 
Lows-  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  or  to  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Crow  Creek  Tribe 
jointly,  land  owned  by  the  United  States 
that  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  In  such  acreage  as  may 
be  reasonably  required  for  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment program  or  tribal  housing  proj- 
ects. Any  such  land  so  conveyed  that  is  lo- 
cated wtttiin  the  exterior  boimdartes  of  the 
leaerratlon  or  of  tbe  Pierre  Indian  Agency 
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and  boarding  Bchool  reserve  shall  be  con- 
veyed In  trust  status.  Any  land  so  con- 
veyed that  Is  outside  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  or  the  aforesaid  reserve 
shall  be  conveyed  Ln  a  fee  simple  status 
subject  to  a  restriction  against  alienation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

On  page  7.  line  23.  after  "Skc.  5.", 
to  strike    out:    "The  Secretary  of  the 
Army   is   authorized   and   directed   out 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Big  Bend 
project  other  than  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  (a)   to  construct  access  roads 
to  Indian  homes  on  the  reservation,  as 
required  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
(b)  to  construct  an  access  road  between 
Big  Bend  Dam  and  the  relocated  town 
of  Lower  Brule;  (e)  to  protect,  replace, 
relocate,  or  construct  any  essential  gov- 
ernmental and  agency  facilities  on  the 
reservation,  including  schools,  hospitals. 
Public   Health   Service   and   Bureau   of 
Indian  Affairs  oCBces,  facilities,  8er\ice 
buildings,     and     employees'     quarters, 
roads,  bridges,  and  incidental  matters  or 
facilities  in  cormection  therewith,  v.-hich 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
will  be  impaired  or  required  by  reason 
of  the  Big  Bend  project;  (d)  to  mark  in 
a  clearly  identifiable  manner  the  com- 
mon boundary  between  the  reservation 
and   the   Fort  Randall   and   Big   Bend 
projects;    and   (e)    to   take  appropriate 
steps  to  protect  from  flre,  Indian  land 
adjoining    the    Port    Randall    and    Big 
Bend   project  lands."   and   insert  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  and 
directed  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Big  Bend  project  other  than  funds 
provided  by  this  Act  to  protect,  replace, 
relocate,  or  reconstruct  any  existing  es- 
sential governmental  and  agency  facili- 
ties on  the  reservation,  including  schools, 
hospitals.    Public    Health    Service    and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  oflBces,  facili- 
ties,  service   buildings,   and   employees' 
quarters,  roads,  bridges,  and  incidental 
matters  or  facilities  in  cormection  there- 
with, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  will  be  impaired  or  required 
by  reason  of  the  Big  Bend  project:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  design  criteria 
employed  shall  be  reasonably  comparable 
to  that  of  the  presently  existing  roads, 
bridges,  and  facilities.";  on  page  9,  line 
4,   after  "Sbc.   6.",   to  strike  out  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  under  plans  ap- 
proved  by  the   Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior after  consultation  with  the  Lower 
Brule  Tribal  Counjcil,  is  authorized  and 
directed,  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Big  Bend  project  other  than  funds 
provided  by  this  Act,  to  locate  and  con- 
struct the  new  town  of  Lower  Brule  on 
tribal  land  on  a  site  selected  by  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Council  with  the  approval 
of   the   Secretary   of   the    Interior,   in- 
cluding blacktop  streets,  sidewalks,  gut- 
ters, curbing,  utilities,  including  water, 
sewage,  and  electricity,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  reasonable  future  growth  of 
the  new  town,  dwelling  houses  for  sixty- 
one    Lower    Brule    Indian    families    of 
which  not  less  than  thirty  shall  be  new 
construction,  dwelling  houses  for  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  I*ublic  Health  Serv- 
ice personnel,  elementary  school  building 
and  related  equipment,  facilities,  recrea- 
tional  facilities,    a   municipal    building 


providing  space  and  facilities  for  agency 
offices,    a    tribal    council    room,    tribal 
offices,  tribal  courtroom,  jail,  quarters 
for    police    and    extension    personnel, 
reservation  library  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs     and     Public     Health     Service 
quarters  and  facilities."  and  insert  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  under  plana  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  consultation  with  the  Lower  Brule 
Tribal  Council,  is  authorized    and   di- 
rected, out  of  funds   appropriated  for 
the  Big  Bend  project  other  than  funds 
provided  by  this  Act.  to  locate,  lay  out. 
and  construct  on  tribal  land  on  a  site 
provided    by    the    Lower    Brule    Sioux 
Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  a  townslte  for  the 
new    town    of    Lower    Brule,    including 
substitute  and  replacement  streets,  utili- 
ties,   including    water,    sewerage,    and 
electricity,  taking  into  account  the  re- 
location and  replaceifient  of  the  govern- 
mental and  agency  facilities  as  provided 
for  in  section  5  of  this   Act  and  the 
reasonable   future   growth   of   the   new 
town:  Provided,  however,  That  the  de- 
sign criteria  employed  shall  be  reason- 
ably comparable  to  that  of  the  existing 
town  streets,  utilities,  and  facilities.";  on 
page  11,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Inte- 
rior", to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  the  time  for  vacating  In  any  event 
will  not  extend  beyond  July  1.  1963";  on 
page  12.  line  19,  after  the  word  "Tribe", 
to  strike  out  "and  the  individual  mem- 
bers thereof";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"charge",  to  strike  out  "for  a  period  of 
five  years";   In  line  25,  after  the  word 
"as",   to  insert  "the   Secretary   of    the 
Army  determines";  on  page  13,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "uses",  to  insert  "and  to 
lease  such  land  for  grazing  purposes  to 
members  or  nonmembers  of  the  tribe  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe"; 
on  page  17,  line  5.  after  the  word  "ag- 
gregate", to  strike  out  "$125,000"  and 
insert  "$75,000";  on  page  20.  line  1.  after 
the  word  "within",  to  strike  out  "thirty" 
and  Insert  "ninety";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3.  to  strike  out  "13(b)"  and  insert 
"13(a)";  and  In  line  9.  after  the  word 
"taxation",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"including  Federal  excise  taxes  on  pur- 
chases made  by  the  tribe". 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1636) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ruKPosx  or  thb  bill 

The  principal  purposes  of  HJl.  5144  are  to 
reimburse  individual  Indian  landowners  and 
the  Lower  Briile  Sioux  Tribe  In  South  Da- 
kota for  the  trust  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
the  Mlssoitrl  River,  to  compensate  the  tribe 
and  Its  members  for  treaty  and  tribal  dam- 
ages, and  to  provide  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
members  of  the  Lower  Brule  SloiiX  Tribe. 


CROW  CREEK  SIOUX  RESERVA- 
TION. 8.  DAKL 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  5166)  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  and  the  payment  for  indi- 
vidual Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the 
Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  In  South 
Dakota,  required  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  for 
the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3.  after  line  6.  to  strike 
out: 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines that  additional  Indian  lands,  tribal 
or  Individual,  within  the  Crow  Creek  Reser- 
vation are  required  for  project  purpoaee, 
other  than  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  migratory 
waterfowl,  ha  may  acquire  such  lands  by 
purchase  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  by  condemnation. 

On  page  5,  line  13,  after  "section  3". 
to  strike  out  "(a) ";  In  line  14.  after  sec- 
tion 3".  to  strike  out  "(a)";  in  line  15. 
after  "Sec.  3.".  to  strike  out  "(a)";  in 
line  16.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
•$4,002,000  '  and  Insert  "$3,802,500";  in 
line  20.  after  the  word  "plans',  to  strike 
out  "housing  on  or  near  the  reservation 
including  Pierre.  South  Dakota,  enter- 
prises and  programs,  and  for";  on  page 
6.  line  10.  after  the  word  "programs". 
to  Insert  a  colon  and  "And  provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  such  funds  shall 
be  used  for  per  capita  payments,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  land  by  the  tribe  except 
for  the  purpose  of  resale  to  Individual 
Indians  in  furtherance  of  the  rehabili- 
tation program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, which  resale  is  hereby  authorized."; 
after  line  15,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  here- 
by authorized  to  convey  without  charge  to 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe,  or  to  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Lower  Brule  Tribe 
Jointly,  land  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  that 
is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  such  acreage  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  for  the  industrial  devel- 
opment program  or  tribal  housing  projects. 
Any  such  land  so  conveyed  that  Is  located 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation or  of  the  Pierre  Indian  Agency  and 
boarding  school  reserve  shall  be  conveyed  in 
trust  status.  Any  land,  so  conveyed,  that  is 
outside  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reser- 
vation or  the  aforesaid  reserve  shall  be  con- 
veyed In  a  fee  simple  stat\u  subject  to 
restriction  against  alienation  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

On  page  7.  line  19.  after  "Sec.  5".  to 
strike  out  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  authorized  and  directed  out  of  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Big  Bend  project 
other  than  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
(a)  to  construct  access  roads  to  Indian 
homes  on  the  reservation,  as  required  in 
accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  'b)  to  pro- 
tect, replace,  relocate,  or  construct  any 
essential  governmental  and  agency  fa- 
cilities on  the  reservation,  including 
schools.  hospiUils,  Public  Health  Service 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices,  fa- 
cilities, service  buildings,  and  employees' 
quarters,  roads,  bridges,  and  Incidental 
matters  or  facilities  In  connection  there- 
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with,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  will  be  impaired  or  required 
by  reason  of  the  Big  Bend  project:  (c) 
to  mark  In  a  clearly  identifiable  man- 
ner, the  common  lx)undary  between  the 
reservation  and  the  Fort  Randall  and 
Big  Bend  projects;  and  (d)  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  protect  from  fire  In- 
dian  land   adjoining  the  Port  Randall 
and  Big  Bend  project  lands."  and  Insert 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized 
and  directed  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  Big  Bend  project  other  than  funds 
provided  by  this  Act  to  protect,  replace. 
relocate,  or  reconstruct  any  existing  es- 
sential govemm(?ntal  and  agency  facili- 
ties on  the  reser\  atlon.  Including  schools. 
hospiUls.    Publlo    Health    Service    and 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices,  facilities, 
service  buildings,  and  employees'  quar- 
ters, roads,  bridges,  and  incidental  mat- 
ters or  facilities  la  connection  therewith, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termines will  be  impaired  or  required  by 
reason  of  the  Big  Bend  project:  Provided, 
however.  That  tlie  design  criteria  em- 
ployed shall  be  reasonably  comparable 
to  that  of  the  presently  existing  roads, 
bridges,  and  facilities.";  on  page  9.  line 
6.   after   the   wonl   "for",  to  strike  out 
"seventy-five"  ami  insert  "fifty";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike  out  "black- 
top";  In  the  sami    line,  after  the  word 
"streets",  to  strikf  out  "sidewalks,  gut- 
ters, curbing.":  on  page  10.  line  25.  after 
the  word   "the",    where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "Interior."  and 
msert  "Interior:  Provided  That  the  time 
for  vacating  in  any  event  will  not  extend 
beyond  July  1.  1963. ':  on  page  11.  line 
25.  after  the  word  "Tribe",  to  strike  out 
"and  the  Individ Ui J  members  thereof": 
on    page    12.    line    3.    after    the    word 
"charge",  to  strike  out  "for  a  period  of 
five  years":   In  line  6.  after  the  word 
"as",   to   Insert   "the   Secretary   of   the 
Army  determines":  In  line  7.  after  the 
word  "uses",  to  insert  "and  to  lease  such 
land  for  grazing  piffposcs  to  members  or 
nonmembers  of  the  tribe  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe";  on  page  16.  line 
17  after  the  word  "aggregate",  to  strike 
out  "$125,000"  and  Insert  "75.000";  on 
page  19  line  14.  alter  the  word  "within", 
to     strike     out      'Ihlrty"     and     insert 
"ninety";   at  the  tieglnning  of  line   16. 
to  strike  out  "13<b)"  and  Insert  "13(a)": 
and  In  line  22.  aft^r  the  word  "taxation". 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "includ- 
ing Federal  excite  taxes  on  purchases 
made  by  the  tribe". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  sunendmerts  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  th<-  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cjnsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1637) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  b«  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBTOSr    OF    TUX    KLL 

The  principal  pjrpoaes  of  H.R.  5165  are 
to  reimburse  individual  Indian  Undowners 
and  the  Crow  Cree*  Sioux  Tribe  in  South 


Dakota  for  the  trust  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  Missouri  Klver.  to  compeiisate  the 
tribe  and  its  members  for  treaty  and  tribal 
damages,  and  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  members  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Tribe. 

Construction  of  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  was  authorized  as  part  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
protection  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1944  (58  Stat.  887,  891). 

Big  Bend  Dam  has  been  under  construc- 
tion for  over  2  years.  It  straddles  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  rests  on  the  Crow  Creek 
Reservation  on  one  side  and  the  Lower  Brule 
Reservation  on  the  other. 

The  land  for  the  damslte  itself  was  ac- 
quired on  March  9.  1960.  through  condem- 
nation proceedings  in  the  Federal  district 
court  in  South  Dakota.  Since  the  reservoir 
of  Big  Bend  Dam  U  to  be  filled  by  releases 
from  Oahe  Dam,  the  reservoir  will  be  quickly 
filled.  The  town  of  Lower  Brule  will  be 
inundated.  The  dam  is  scheduled  for  clos- 
ing in  1963  and  the  Indians  will  be  required 
to  vacate  by  July  1.  1963.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  action  be  taken  on  thU  bill 
at  this  session. 

In  the  86th  Congress  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  amount  of  Intangible  damages  which 
could  properly  be  paid  to  the  Lower  Brule 
and  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribes  and  their  mem- 
bers because  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Big  Bend  project  and  on  the 
amounU  required  for  rehabilitation,  regard- 
less of  residence,  of  these  people,  consider- 
ing both  the  Big  Bend  and  the  Port  Randall 
Dams.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  were 
directed  Jointly  to  negotiate  with  the  tribes 
on  the  fair  market  value  of  the  trust  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired  and  on  the  relocation 
and  construcUon  of  various  facilities  and 
related  matters  (S.  Rept.  1203.  86th  Cong.. 
2d  sees.,  pp.  12-13  (Mar.  25.  1960) ) . 

PreWous  legislative  settlementB  for  Indian 
trust  land  taken  in  aid  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  have  been  completed  with  the 
Fort  Berthold  Tribe  for  Garrison  Dam  (63 
Stat  1026),  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
and  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  for  Oahe 
Dam  (68  Stat.  1191;  72  Stat.  1762).  and  the 
Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  and  Ixjwer  Brule 
Sioux  Tribe  for  Fort  Randall  Dam  (72  Stat. 
1766;  72  Stat.  1773) .  H.R.  6165  follows  the 
precedent  establUhed  by  these  prior  settle- 
ment acts.  It  is  patterned  primarily  after 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  statute. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1974)  for  the  relief  of 
Stefan  Copilu  was  announced  as  next  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  ask  that  the  bill 

go  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 


BARTOLA  MARIA  S.  LA  MADRID 

The  bill  (S.  3039)  for  the  relief  of 
Bartola  Maria  S.  La  Madrid  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejfresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Bartola  Maria  8.  La  Madrid  shall  be 
held  and  coiwldered  to  have  l>een  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granUng  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
ofllcer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


ANTONIO    GUTIERREZ    FERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2698)  for  the  relief  of 
Antonio  Gutierrez  Fernandez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Antonio  Gutierrez  Fernandez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota -control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

SUMIKO    TAKAHASm 

The  bill  (S.  2902)  for  the  relief  of 
Sumiko  Takahashi  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That,    in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Sumiko  Takahashi,  the  fi- 
ancee   of   Specialist    Sixth    Class    James   R. 
Mitchell,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  tem- 
porary visitor  for  a  period  of  three  months: 
Provided.  That  the  admlnUtrative  authori- 
ties find   that   the   said  Svimlko  Takahashi 
is  coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona 
fide  intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
Specialist    Sixth    Class    James    R.    Mitchell 
and  tliat  she  is  found  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  immigration  laws.     In  the  event 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons does  not  occur  within   three  months 
after  the  entry  of  the  said  Sumiko  Takahashi, 
she  shall  be  required   to  depart  from   the 
United  States   and  upon   faUure   to  do   so 
shall    be  deported   in   accordance   with    the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.    In  the  event 
that  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
persons   shall    occur   within    three   months 
after  the  entry  of   the  said  Sumiko  Taka- 
hashi.  the   Attorney  General    Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Sumiko 
Takahashi  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment 
by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


ROSA  FUMAROLA  BALICE 

The  bill  (S.  2908)  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Fumarola  Bailee  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  resullng,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtires    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoTCs  of  sectlona  101(a)  (37)  (A)  and  206 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  tbe 
minor  child,  Rosa  Pumarola  Bailee,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Otto  Bailee  and  Elisabeth 
Bailee,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Rosa  Pumarola  Bailee  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 


MICHELANGELO  COMITO  (NATI) 

The  bUl  (S.  2992)  for  the  reUef  of 
Michelangelo  Comlto  (Nati)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Michelangelo  Comlto  (Natl) . 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Nati,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natiiral  parents  of  the 
said  Michelangelo  Comlto  (Natl)  shall  not, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 


ERNST  HAEUSSERMAN 

The  bill  (S.  3111)  for  the  reUef  of 
Ernst  Haeusserman  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  Ity  tht  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatixxs  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asMmbled,  That  Private 
Law  86-461,  approved  July  2.  1968.  for  the 
relief  of  Ernst  Haeusserman.  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  date  "June  28, 
1062"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "one  hundred  twenty  days  subsequent 
to  terminating  his  position  as  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Vienna  Burgtheater." 


DINH  BMON  NGO 


MARIA  STELLA  TODARO 

The  bill  (H.R.  2337)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Stella  Todaro  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  bill  (S.  3121)  for  the  relief  of  Dinh 
Khon  Ngo  (also  known  as  Robert  (Inin 
Ting)  Wu)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  proviso 
to  section  201(a)  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
the  case  of  Dlnh  Khon  Ngo  (also  known  as 
Robert  (kim  Ting)  Wu) ,  a  native  of  Vietnam. 


DEMITRIOS  DUNIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1609)  for  the  relief  of 
Demitrios  Dunis  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  MARGUERITE  DE  SOEPKEZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  3483)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Marguerite  de  Soepkez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SEBASTIAN  HERMOSILLA  SANCHES 

The  bill  (H.R.  3492)  for  the  relief  of 
Sebastian  Hermosilla  Sanches  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


(8)  of  section  ai2(a)  of  tbe  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  JulUne  C.  Rock- 
enfeller  may  be  iaaued  an  Inunigrant  vlaa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  SUtee  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral.  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  said  Act.  ThU  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  un- 
der such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Attorney  Oeneral  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


STAVROS  MICHAEL  MOURKAKOS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1899)  for  the  relief  of 
Stavros  Michael  Mourkakos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  smd  passed. 


CHIKOKO  SHINAGAWA 

The  bill  ^HJl.  3912)  for  the  relief  of 
Chikoko  Shinagawa  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MISS  ELEANORE  REDI 

The  bill  (HR.  8862)  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Eleanore  Red!  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NOREEN  JOYCE  BADEN 

The  bill  H.R.  9180)  for  the  relief  of 
Noreen  Joyce  Baden  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR,  CHARLES  C.  YU 

The  bill  (HJl.  9468)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Yu  was  considered.  Or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CLAUDE  HOMANN-HERIMBERO 

The  bill  (H.R.  9588)  for  the  relief  of 
Claude  Homann-Herimberg  (nee  Wag- 
ner) was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  pasesd. 


ROSINA  LUISI 

The  bill  (H.R.  10960)  for  the  reUef 
of  Rosina  Lulsi  (Sister  Mary  Rosina)  and 
Maria  Fatibene  (Sister  M.  Valentina) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  JULIANE  C.  ROCKENFELLER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2807)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Juliane 
C.  Rockenfeller  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  imdertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  said  Act."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding   the    provisions    of    paragraph 


ALICE  AMAR  FROEMMING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2844)  for  the  reUef  of  Alice  Amar 
Proemmlng  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  11, 
after  the  word  "available",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  natural 
father  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  ateembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Alice  Amar  Proemmlng  shall  be  held 
and  cor\sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
realdence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
thle  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  in> 
struct  the  proper  quota-oontrol  officer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avail- 
able: Provided.  That  the  natural  father  of 
the  t>eneficlary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  prtvllege. 
or  status  under  the  Immlgratton  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JENO  NAGY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3026)  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Nagy 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Jeno  Nagy  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  if  he  Is  found  to 
be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act,  under  such  conditions  and  con- 
trols which  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
may  deem  neceasary  to  impoee:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
that  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
exemption  granted  herein  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment   of    State    or    the    Department    of 
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Justice  has  knowledge)  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


wis 


The  amendment  wte  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARCELLO  CHIOVET.T.T 

The  Senate  proce<^ed  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3144)  for  the  relief  of  Marcello 
Chiovelll  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  6.  after  the  name 
"Scuderi ',  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorled  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  ";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sectlcns  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immlgratlc  n  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Man^aio  Chiovelll.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  xj  be  the  natural -born 
alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Scuderi: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  iny  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Im  Migration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  II 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MICHAEL  <MIKE)   BESSLER 

The  Senate  proct^ded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  SIT?)  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
(Mlke>  Bessler  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Commlttje  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  In  line  6.  after  the 
word  "natural."  to  strike  out  "parents" 
and  Insert  "mother';  so  as  to  make  the 
biU  read:  || 

Be  it  enacted  by  tt  4  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  jinovUions  of  the  proviso 
to  section  201(a)  shiiU  not  be  applicable  In 
the  case  of  Michael  (Mike)  Bessler.  a  native 
of  Malaya:  Providtd,  That  the  natural 
mother  of  Michael  (Alike)  Bessler  shaU  not. 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege  or  statvis  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  Eunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  :  ^ 

It    I 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

GERDA   GODIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7369)  for  the  relief  of  Gerda 
Godin  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  in  line  5.  after  the  word 
"deemed",  to  strike  out  "not". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

KRYSTYNA  RATAJ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  1461)  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Rataj  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  5,  after  the  name 
"Krystyna",  to  strike  out  "Rataj"  and 
insert  "Ratay";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(28)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Krystyna  RaUy  may 
iM  Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
If  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  This  Act 
•hall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion 
under  such  paragraph  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  or  the  Attorney  Oeneral  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna  Ratay." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read ; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai 
Yang." 


GUNTHER   M.   HTTJ.EBRAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3267)  for  the  relief  of  Gunther 
M.  Hillebrand  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "time",  to  strike  out  "Gimther  M. 
Hillebrand"  and  insert  "Gunter  Heinz 
Hillebrand";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  periods  of  time  Ounter 
Heinz  Hillebrand  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  his  admission  as  a  lawfxil  per- 
manent resident  on  March  6,  1956,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  petition 
for  naturalization  may  be  filed  with  any 
court  having  naturalization  Jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gunter  Helna 
Hillebrand." 


MRS.  YANG  YIN 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  blU  (8.  3392)  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  2CI 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  biU 
go  over. 

The     PRESIDING 
bill  will  go  over. 


OFFICER.  The 


MRS.  LESLIE  M.  PATERSON.  JANET 
PATERSON,  AND  MARY  PATERSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1469)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson  Janet  Paterson,  and 
Mary  Paterson  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  inseart  "the  clause  num- 
bered (1)  in". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2835)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Yang 
Yin  (Yang  Chee  Hung)  nee  Tsai  Sieu 
Yoeh  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  sm 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "Mrs.  Yang  Yin 
(Yang  Chee  Hung)  nee  Tsai  Sieu  Yoeh" 
and  insert  "Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Yang";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Sieu-Yoeh  Tsai  Tang  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  the  status  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILI- 
TARY TRAINING  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  7719)  to  amend  section 
6(d)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
Act  to  authorize  certain  persons  who 
complete  a  Reserve  Officer's  Training 
Corps  program  to  be  appointed  as  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1674)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KXPUINATION 

The  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Siorvey  Is  a  uni- 
formed service,  but  not  an  armed  force  of 
the  United  States.  Its  commissioned  ccvps 
numbers   about   186.     In   time   of  national 
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May  transfer  cotn- 

^  the  S«r««7  to  tbe  A < 

Forces. 

T>^<i  ofllc«r  re«\iitin£iit  program  oX  the 
Coast  and  OeodtUc  Survey  Is  hanrflcappsd 
Decsxise  many  of  the  physically  qiainflad. 
engineering  students  are  enrolled  hs  aa 
ROTC  program  o#  of»  at  the  Armed  Forces. 
Under  existing  law  these  ROTC  graduates  are 
requirecT  to  accept  a  eonunlBskm  tn  the 
Armed  Forces  or  a  Reserve  component  oX  the 
Armect  Wjrces  upon  graduation. 

Tfntter  this  bill  an  BOTC  gratfoate,  wttft 
tike  approTfU  ot  Om  Secretvy  of  tlM  ICUttary 
DepasttoBBt  katvlnc  juilwMatton  trim 
andd  aeecpt  a  cecnmlsaleB  In  the  Coast 
Qmo^MLlt  Surrey,  tnf^teml  of  a  commlBsloa  ta 
a  Beacrve  component  o<  the  Armed  Forces. 
12  a  person  onmnatsaloned  In  the  Coast  aod 
Oeodetlc  Surrey  does  not  serve  for  6  years. 
be  woaM  be  it<|uaiil  to  accept  a  conimtselon 
tB  a  Reserve  component  of  the  AiumnI  Forces 
and  to  remain  a  member  of  that  Reserve 
component  vnttl  the  stxth  aanlrersary  ot  tbe 
receipt  of  his  eommlsstan  tn  the  Coast  and 
Geodetle  Survey.  This  btttar  proetslon  Is 
tntendistf  to  av<aid  a  disparity  tn  the  length 
of  aei»l<.e  obligation  InciirTed  by  those  ROTC 
gractaarees  entering  tbe  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

Thlm  proposal  does  not  irrrolve  crediting 
■ei » lee  tha<  is  not  now  creditable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  UBIvctmU  mHtary  Training 
and  Service  Act.  Section  6(b)(3)  ol  the 
Universal  BClltary  Tl*alnlng  and  Service  Act 
prorfttes  that  persons  who  have  served  for  a 
period  of  not  less  tlkaa  M  nontlis  se  eora- 
missloned  officers  In  the  OoasC  and  Oeodetle 
survey  arc  exempt  tnmi  servtce,  except  after 
a  declaration  of  war  or  &  rature  oatlonsl 
emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

This  bill  merely  allows  ROTC  graduates  to 
substitute  active  duty  as  a  conunissioned 
ofllcer  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
for  active  duty  and  Reserve  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Since  only  20  to  30  ROTC 
gradOBtes  wouM  be  recmfted  annually,  the 
authority  Qiftr  MH  conveys  should  not  snb- 
BtantlaTly  affect  the  Reseive  program  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces. 


UNIFORM    COMPUTATION    C*"    RE- 
TIRED PAY  FOR  ENLISTED  BIEM- 

BERS  RETIRED  PRIOR  TO  JUNE  1, 
196« 

The  bm  (ILR.  4330)  to  provide  uni- 
form computation  of  retired  pay  lor  en- 
listed members  retired  prior  to  June  1, 
1958,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mi-.  MANSTIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tbe  Rxctms  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  If 73)  exptainlng  the  parpose 
of  theMH. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
aa  follows: 

rtJKPoas  or  ths  t-xcxsLATioK 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  provide  uniform  computation  of  re- 
tired pay  between  menibers  retired  prior  to 
J^ine  I.  IfSB,  and  those  retired  after  that 
date  under  section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended  by  section  6(a)  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1046   ^60  Stat.  985) . 

Under  section  4  of  tlie  Armed  Forces  Vol- 
untary Recruitment  Act  of  1945,  59  Stat. 
539,  enlisted  retired  pay  due  thereunder  was 
computed  at  the  rate  of  2'^  percent  of  the 
average  entlsted  pay,  tncftidlng  longevity, 
which  the  enlisted  pet  son  received  for  the  6 
months  tuuiiedlately  preeedtng  his  retire- 
ment, multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of 
active  service  performed  not  In  excess  of  29 


years.  Section  4  o<  tt» 
MBSBded  by  secAlcsa  •4a)  e«  tlM  act  a^ 
proved  August  10.  194«,  80  Stat.  995.  99«,  to 
provide.,  »»"an£  other  things,  that  aa  enllsJtcd 
man  so  retired  would  receive,  except  when 
on  active  duty,  monttily  retired  pay  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  3%  percent  of  the  base 
and  longevity  yaf  of  "the  sBlisted  grade 
held  at  the  time  he  made  application  for  re- 
ttrsment,**  malttpUcd  by  the  nnmber  of  ysars 
of  active  FMeral  service,  net  to  exceed  SO 
years,  ana  that  the  total  retired  pay  so  au- 
thoriaed  should  not  exceed  75  percent  oC  the 
total  enlisted  base  and  longevity  pay  such 
enllstecT  man  was  receiving  at  the  "time  IM 
made  application  for  lethement." 

In  considering  tbe  saM  ssstlop  4,  as  origi- 
nally enacted,  tbe  ComptreOer  Oeasral  In 
September  tMT  (37  GompL  Ges.  l».  kM) 
stated  that:  •••  •  •  the  primary  purpoee  of 
statutory  pBovlsk>ns  such  aa  that  appearing 
in  the  said  section  4.  as  originally  enacted, 
requiring  an  enlisted  man's  retired  pay  to  be 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  average  pay  he 
received  for  6  months  prior  to  bia  retirement. 
was  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  giving  enlisted 
mm  tncxeafle<t  retired  pay  t>y  pcoasottng 
them  to  higher  pay  grades  lanmedlately  pve- 
cedlng  retirement. "  And.  in  the  same  deci- 
sion the  Comptroller  General  stated  (p.  136) 
with  respect  to  computation  of  retired  pay 
under  the  August  10,  1946.  amended  section 
4,  that  the  annual  pay  qf  enlisted  men  re- 
tired la  foe  computation  In  aeeosAuice  with 
section  6  of  the  act  of  August  10.  1940.  on 
the  basis  of  "the  enlisted  grade  held  at  the 
time  he  mads  appncatlon  for  retirement." 
The  military  departmKits  consistently 
have  construed  the  restriction  In  the  amend- 
ed section  4  to  apply  only  to  "the  enllstad 
grade  held  at  the  time  he  made  application 
for  retirement  '*  The  retired  pay  of  enlisted 
members  who  were  promoted  to  a  higher  pay 
grade  between  date  of  application  for  retire- 
ment and  date  of  retirement  has  not  been 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  txlgher  pay 
grade.  The  restriction  was  not  conetrued  as 
applying  to  Increases  in  pay  by  reason  of 
length  of  service.  In  the  case  of  enliated 
niemt>er8  who  lecelTCd  an  tncrease  tn  pay  for 
length  of  service  between  the  date  of  appli- 
cation for  retirement  and  actual  retirenaent. 
retired  pay  has  been  based  on  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  after  this  Increase. 

Section  3A  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
IMa,  as  amended,  specified  that  In  comput- 
tnc  service  flor  aU  pay  pnrposes  credit  shall 
be  given  for  all  periods  during  which  mem- 
bers were  enlisted  or  held  commissions  as 
officers,  or  brid  appoistmenta  as  warrant 
officers.  Thus,  members  were  entitled  to 
credit  f*>r  pay  purjxjses  for  active  as  well  as 
inactive  service.  It  has  never  been  consid- 
ered that  the  Congress  intended  that  the 
restriction  in  the  1946  amendment  was  to 
single  out  enlisted  men  who  received  a  pay 
increase  for  length  of  service  between  date  oX 
application  and  date  of  actual  retirement  so 
as  to  preclude  them  from  counting  active 
service  for  pay  purposes  at  a  time  when  all 
other  enlisted  members  fand  officers)  were 
authorized  to  count  all  active  service  as  well 
as  inactive  service  for  pay  purposes.  The 
legislative  histery  at  this  provisloA  falls  to 
dlsclese  any  Intent  to  so  penalise  this  par- 
tlcnlac  group  o£  enlisted  members. 

The  military  departments.  Us  computing 
aad  paying  rctixeil  pay.  counted  the  time  up 
to  the  date  of  retirement  in  determining  the 
service  for  basic  pay  upon  which  retired  pay 
was  based. 

The  Audit  Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  considered  these  payments  to 
be  proper  for  a  period  of  approximately  12 
years.  In  addition,  the  Claims  nvtslon  of 
the  Oeaeral  Accountings  Office  actually  Issued 
claim  settlements  on  such  basis  antU  March 
1958.  We  consider  that  such  actloa  on  the 
part  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral**  Ofllce.  lAfie  not  binding 
upon  the  Comptroller  General,  do  constitute 


a  body  oC  ipsrlf  ■■<  tatansed  )■<: 

to  which  the  military  depamasf  pBoyarly 
may  resort  for  guidance.  It  was  not  until 
March  9t,  1969.  that  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  waa  advised  by  tbe  CMef ,  Mr  Force 
AndH  DtvtstOB.  Oanvat  Aeeoonttnc  ORtes. 
that  inclusion  of  such  service  waa  cfaMered 
Improper.  In  order  to  obtain  an  official  de- 
cision from  the  OeaaiptraUsr  Oemeral  the  mat- 
ter was  submitted  to  him  by  the  Military 
Pay  and  Allowance  Comaalttse  tn  October 
1968.  In  the  decision  of  December  18.  1068, 
the  Comptroller  General  formally  advised  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  such  payments 
were  considered  by  htm  not  to  be  atbcflacd 
by  the  aoMnded  sectlen  4. 

The  pay  pvovlslona  of  the  IfMS  act  were 
■epealed  by  PwbUc  Law  lOM,  Mth  Congress 
470A  Stat.  223} .  and  such  provlsloDa  are  now 
conuiaed  in  tUle  10.  UnMed  States  Code. 
sections  3991  and  8991. 

Section  9(8)  of  the  BfTITtary  Wty  Act  of 
1968  (Fnbttc  Law  88-«»)  now  speciScaDy 
ptavldsa  that  service  win  be  ciidWsd  for 
pay  purposes  until  the  actual  date  of  re- 
tlremeat.  It  was  the  view  of  the  services 
that  thle  provlsloa  would  clarify  wtiatever 
doubt  the  Comptroller  Generai  might  have 
aa  to  tbe  Intent  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  oamputatlon  of  retired  pay  lor 
pcrsoonel  la  this  catsgory.  However,  in  the 
decision  of  December  18.  1968.  8^134812.  U 
was  held,  in  effect,  that  ■ccUon  6<8>  is  not 
a  clarlflcation  oi  prior  provisions  cd  Law, 
hut  rather  La  an  amendment  to  the  prior 
statutes  since  Public  Law  86^423  is  iK>t  reuo- 
acttve  In  natuia.  The  obvloiic  result  of 
this  decision  Is  that  members  retired  prkur 
to  Jxine  1,  1968,  may  not  count  active  serv- 
ice for  baels  pay  ptsTpaeae  between  daM  of 
i^>pllcatlon  for  retirement  and  date  of  re- 
tirement for  purposes  of  computing  their  re- 
tired pay,  whereas  members  retired  subse- 
quent thereto  may  count  such  sei  vice,  m 
view  of  this  decision  collection  action  must 
now  be  taken  by  the  services,  the  extent  of 
which  may  not  be  determined  without  a 
screening  of  approximately  27,000  records. 
H  Is  satlmafed.  however,  that  peroenta^ewlse 
iparatlvely  tew  retired  enlisted  members 
involved. 

TtM  Department  of  Defense  Is  oX  the  view 
that.  QBdex  the  unusual  circumstances  la 
this  case.  It  would  be  most  inequitable  to 
even  sttempt  to  effect  collection  from  ttieee 
retired  members,  particularly  since  tt  Is  not 
considered  to  have  been  the  Intent  o<  Con- 
gress to  deprive  these  membcta  at  credit  for 
active  servioa. 


STEFAN  COPILU 


Mr.  BdANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  caleixlar. 
I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1590,  which  went  over  by  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted. 

The  Leciblatitk  Cutmc  A  bill  (S. 
1374)  for  the  relief  of  Stefan  Copilu. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  beine  na  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  tiiae, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  hp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bejtreae ntmti vea  of  tfu  V%itetl  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withatandlng  the  provlaton  of  sectloa  212 
Ca)(9)  of  the  Imrntgiation  and  Nationality 
Act.  Stefan  CopOu  nuiy  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  TTnlted  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise adlTilasfhte  under  Am  provisions  at  that 
Act:    Provided.    That    this    exemption    shall 
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apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  knowU  dge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


PUBUC  WELFARi:  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1902 

.  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  confide  ration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resuried  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10«06)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  prosrams  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  lor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  bill  itself,  which 
I  favor,  and  to  a  particular  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted.  It  deals  with 
the  question  of  judicial  review,  to  which 
the  States  would  be  entitled  under  the 
plan  of  welfare  pas'ments  or  aid  to  the 
States  in  connection  with  welfare  pay- 
ments, which  the  bill  provides. 

The  basis  of  my  observations  relate 
to  the  testimony  of  Miles  B.  Amend, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Social  Welfare,  which  appears  in  the 
hearings  beginning  at  page  425. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Amend  is  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare,  which  is  a  board  composed  of 
15  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  senate,  one  from  each  of  the 
II  judicial  districts  of  the  State  and  4  at 
large. 

He  describes  the  board  as  being  very 
diversified  in  terms  of  economic,  pro- 
fessional, and  other  interests  In  the 
State.  He  describes  the  board  as  the 
pohcjrmaking  head  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  board  endorsed  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10606.  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, but  he  made  some  basic  points, 
which  I  believe  are  extremely  important. 
One  of  them  Is  the  basis  for  the  amend-  - 
ment  which  I  have  submitted. 

The  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Amend  are  twofold.  First,  he  believes 
that  there  should  be  Federal  court  re- 
view of  any  proposed  deduction  or  other 
penalty  which  flowed  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  State  plans  and  pro- 
grams. Second,  he  believes  that  the  best 
plan  for  Federal  administration  was  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  require  law 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  conform  to 
Federal  requirements,  but  that  it  should 
not  break  it  down  into  the  detail  of  the 
State's  plan,  which,  he  said,  really  re- 
sulted in  a  proliferation  of  technical 
and  administrative  detail. 

If  the  general  law  of  the  State  were 
in  consonance  with  the  requirement  of 
the  Federal  Government,  then  the  at- 
titude of  the  Social  Welfare  Board  of 
New  York  was  that  was  adequate.  Ob- 
viously, that  deids  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  legislation  and  was  really 
testimony  relating  to  a  prewar  policy  on 
the  part  of  some  men.  Therefore,  in  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  bill,  I  have 
picked  up  only  th^  problem  of  judicial 
review. 


I  have  not  called  up  my  amendment 
because  In  a  matter  of  this  nature  it  Is 
always  best.  If  possible,  to  come  to  agree- 
ment with  the  department  which  Is  con- 
cerned. So  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  agree  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  on  a  judicial  re- 
view amendment  which  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  them  and  satisfactory  to  us. 

There  is  one  question  in  that  regard 
which  Is  open  and  which,  I  think,  can 
easily  be  resolved.  My  amendment  ex- 
pressly provides  that  payments  to  the 
State  under  the  statute  shall  not  be 
stopped  while  judicial  review  Is  pending, 
while  an  appeal  Is  taken  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary.  I  think  the 
Department  would  prefer  to  keep  silent 
on  that  score,  so  that,  first,  would  leave 
it  a  matter  of  administration:  and  sec- 
ond, would  leave  It  to  the  injimctive 
power  of  the  courts,  which  would  always 
have  the  power  to  intercede  in  the  situa- 
tion once  a  judicial  review  was  sought. 

My  present  thought  is  to  accede  to 
that  idea;  that  is,  to  leave  the  matter 
unprovided  for  specifically  by  the  bill, 
and  therefore  In  the  hands  of  the  normal 
administrative  process  plus  the  injunc- 
tive power  of  the  courts. 

The  other  question  comes  as  to  the  type 
of  court  which  should  have  jurisdiction. 
Normally,  we  think  of  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  sis  the  review  court  for  deter- 
minations made  by  the  Secretary.  There 
is  some  feeling  that  because  there  is  not 
a  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  every  State, 
there  may  be  involved,  since  this  is 
uniquely  a  State  matter,  an  element  of 
inconvenience  to  require  State  authori- 
ties and  officials  to  proceed  to  another 
State  than  their  own  State  in  which  to 
ask  for  judicial  review.  It  is  a  fact, 
though,  that  every  State  has  a  US.  dis- 
trict court;  so  it  may  be.  If  it  Is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Department,  that  that  could 
be  a  solution. 

I  shall  explore  all  these  points  of  view 
and  shall  do  my  utmost  to  develop  an 
amendment  which   will   provide   for   a 
proper    kind    of    judicial    review,    with 
.   proper  accommodation  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  States.    However,  I  have 
not  called  up  my  amendment  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  stated;  and  I  think 
it  is  useful  to  announce  that  the  subject 
is  under  negotiation,  as  it  were,  for  de- 
termination, because  other  Senators  may 
have  received  from  their  State  welfare 
authorities  the  same  request  that  I  have 
received  from  the  welfare  authorities  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    Therefore.  I  wish 
to  extend,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  through  the  Record,  an  invitation  to 
other  Senators  having  similar  problems 
to  cooperate  with  me  in  their  resolution 
to  cosponsor  an  amendment,  as  we  finally 
agree  on  one,  if  we  can  agree  on  one,  so 
that  the  whole  question  of  judicial  re- 
view, which  interests  not  only  my  State, 
but  other  States,  as  well,  may  be  de- 
termined at  one  and  the  same  time.    I 
hope  that  other  Senators  who  are  In- 
terested will  communicate  with  me,  so 
that  we  may  resolve  this  unit  question 
at  one  time  by  one  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendments 
designated  "6-29-62— F."  I  ask  that  in 
lieu  of  a  reading  of  the  amendments,  the 


amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Wn.- 
LUMS  of  New  Jersey  for  himself  and  Mr. 
HxrMPHaxY,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Cauioll.  Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
JAVTTS,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hollakd,  and 
Mr.  Smathkrs  are  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  after  line  5.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Part  8  of  title  V  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section )  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  tiM 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

•'  'DAT-CAXX    FACIUTIXS    fOS    CHnJWXN     OF    Ml- 
GKAMT     AGXICUtTtTKAt     WOKKESS 

'•  "Sec.  529.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary,  to 
further  cooperate  with  State  public-welfare 
agencies  which  have  Included  in  their  plans 
for  chUd-weifare  services  provisions  calling 
for  the  providing  of  day-care  facilities  for 
the  children  of  migrant  agricultural  workers, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  sum  of 
t750,000.  which  shaU  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  such  day- 
care facilities. 

"'(b)  On  October  1.  1962.  and  thereafter 
at  the  t)eglnnlag  of  each  fiscal  year  (com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964)  the  Secretary  shall  allot  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to 
States  as  follows:  He  shall  allot  to  each  State 
the  plan  of  whose  child-welfare  agency  calls 
for  the  providing  of  such  day-care  facilities 
an  amount  which  bears  the  stune  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  such  year  as  the  total  numl>er  of  chil- 
dren of  migrant  agrlcvUturai  workers  who 
were  in  such  State  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  data  available  to 
him)  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren who  were  in  all  such  States  for  such 
preceding  year  (as  so  determined). 

*"(c)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  and  the  allotments 
available  iinder  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  each 
State  the  public-welfare  agency  of  which 
includes  In  its  plan  for  child-welfare  serv- 
ices provisions  calling  for  the  providing  of 
day-care  facilities  for  the  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  workers  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  (as  determined  under  section 
524)  of  such  portion  of  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended under  such  plan  (including  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  plan)  as  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  providing  of  such  day-caxe 
facilities.  Such  amounts  shall  be  payable 
in  the  manner  provided  by  section  623(b). 

"'(d)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to 
a  State  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary will  not  be  required  for  carrying  out 
the  provUlons  of  its  State  plan  relating  to 
the  providing  of  day-care  facilities  for  the 
children  of  migrant  workers  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other 
States  which  the  Secretary  determines  (1) 
have  need  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
their  State  plan  which  call  for  the  providing 
of  such  facilities  for  sums  in  excess  of  those 
previously  allotted  to  them  under  such  sub- 
section and  (2)  will  be  able  to  xxse  such 
excess  amounts  during  such  fiscal  year  in 
carrying  out  such  provisions.  Any  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  under  subsection   (b). 

•"(e)  In  no  case  shall  a  State  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
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HBW  mw^ndtton  ttnctor  tkiB  aectlon  and  th« 

preceding  sections  of  this  part. 

"ffJFor  poipg— ■  of  HtU  MctlOB — 

"'(1)  The  t«mk  "mlgraat  agrlcitltural 
worker"  meajaa  an  Individual  (A)  wboee 
primary  employment  U  agriculture,  aa  de- 
fined In  section  S(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
8«andante  Act  of  199B  (»  U.S.C.  aOSfD  ),  on 
^mwtoTvaiug  agricultural  labor,  as  defined  In 
section  tl31(g)  at  the  mtemal  Rrvenue 
Code  of  1964  (M  UJ9.C.  3iai(f)).  osl  a  aca- 
aonal  or  otfaer  temporary  baais,  and  (B)  who 
establishes  with  hla  family  for  the  pwpoae 
of  such  employment  a  temporary  residence: 

"'(9)  The  tarm  "eHUd"  means  a  child 
who  makes  his  home  with  his  parent  or  the 
Individual  who  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
child;  and 

~M»)  The  terra  "day-care  facUlty"  in- 
cludes <A>  day-care  centers  whether  pro- 
Tided  directly  by  the  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof)  or  Indirectly  through  a 
purchase  of  care  or  other  basis,  and  (B)  In- 
dividualized care  provided  through  foeter 
home  services. 

"•(g-)  Ifb  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  payable 
to  any  State  which  impoees,  as  a  concUtlon 
of  eligibility  for  day-care  facilities,  any  resi- 
dence, requirement  which  excludes  any 
otherwise  eligible  child  physically  present  In 
the  State." " 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  so  as  to  add, 
at  the  end  of  the  matter  deacrtbtng  the  con- 
tests of  section  102  of  the  bill,  the  follow- 
to*: 

"(e)  Day-care  facilities  for  dilldren  of 
migrant  agrtcultural  workers." 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  these  amendments  relate  to 
a  program  of  day  care  for  the  children 
of  migrant  farm  families. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made 
field  trips  to  niunerous  States  and  have 
seen  and  learned  of  conditions  that  are 
almost  onbellevable.  Children  were 
locked  in  the  family's  quarters  or  play- 
ing unsuperrised  in  roadways,  near  ir- 
rigation ditches,  tn  the  fields  near  heavy 
machinery  and  trucks,  or  in  camp  lots 
littered  with  Junk,  broken  glass,  and  gar- 
bage. ParenU  were  often  far  out  of  ear- 
sbfOt,  picking  Iniiks,  vegetables,  and 
fibers. 

The  number  of  children  who  Mve  un- 
der these  conditions  is  not  so  small  that 
their  needs  can  be  easily  overlooked.  An 
estimated  100.000  to  150.000  young  chil- 
dren accompany  tbeir  parents  in  the 
migratory  stream  each  year.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  far  more  than  half 
of  these  children,  perhaps  as  many  as 
70,000,  are  imder  9  years  of  age. 

The  concern  for  this  problem  goes 
back  four  decades.  According  to  a  re- 
port— "Children  in  Migrant  Families," 
prepared  by  Children's  Bureau  of  Social 
Security  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
December  19M,  submitted  to  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  VS.  Senate — of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  a  church 
group  in  1921  opened  an  experimental 
day -care  center  in  Maryland  which  filled 
a  gating  need. 

This  was  a  beginning,  and  it  has  been 
augmented  over  the  years  by  the  addi- 
tional efforts  of  other  church  and  pri- 
vate groups. 

I  observe  in  the  Chamber  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoLuuR)).  nho  has  shown  great  interert 
in  this  program.  I  have  seen  in  his 
State  swne  of  the  examples  of  a  truly 


great  humane  work  by  chtrrch  people 
and  others  wiM>  have  brcmght  day  care 
to  the  children  of  migrant  f  armworicers. 
Ntanetheless,  as  we  view  the  condition 
today,  the  piogram  stfll  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  beginning.  Forty-one 
years  later,  there  are  still  parents  tn  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  who  have  no  where 
to  leave  their  children  except  in  a  wide- 
open  field  or  an  unkept,  unprotected,  un- 
sanitary camp.  In  the  entire  Nation, 
there  are  only  24  day-care  centers,  li- 
censed by  State  agencies,  which  primar- 
ily serve  children  of  migrant  families. 
The  combined  aggregate  capacity  of  all 
24  centers  would  probably  serve  less  than 
1,000  children. 

Many  States  have  rightfully  become 
Sklarmed  at  the  lack  of  daily  supervision 
and  have  established  day-care  centers 
for  migratory  children  on  a  pilot  project 
bculs.  Regrettably,  however,  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  most  States  have  not 
been  sufBcient  to  provide  the  stimulation 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  these 
projects  on  a  more  general  basis. 

For  the  States  which  wlD  expand  ini- 
tial projects  and  for  the  States  which  will 
start  day-care  centers,  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  10606  would  arrthorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $750,000  to  provide  matching 
grants  to  such  States.  A  provision  of 
the  amendment  assures  that  the  grants 
will  be  channeled  into  those  States  hav- 
ini?  a  .substantial  impact  of  migratory 
seasonal  farmworkers  each  year  and 
that  residence  requirements  will  not  bar 
otherwise  eligible  children  from  the 
States'  day-care  services.  The  amount 
of  Federal  grants  would  be  determined 
by  the  matching  formula  in  the  child 
welfare  services  section  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  moreover,  that 
this  amendment  Is  not  Intended  to  deny 
migratory  children  any  welfare  services 
and  benefits  currently  available  imder 
Uie  Social  Security  Act,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto. 

This  ttmendment  to  HJl.  10600  has 
been  given  the  support  of  numerous 
church  and  social  organizations  con- 
cerned with  alleviating  the  problems 
faced  by  migratory  children.  The  ad- 
ministration, too,  has  given  its  support 
to  this  amendment.  Ttie  Depcutment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  con- 
siders this  amendment  necessary  and 
supports  It.  This  amendment  merely  in- 
corporates the  provl^ons  of  our  day-care 
bill,  S.  1131,  which  had  the  express  sui>- 
port  of  every  administrative  agency  re- 
porting on  the  bill. 

I  have  given  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  providing  day-care  services  to 
our  Nation's  migrant  children  and  am 
convinced  that  the  proposed  day-care 
amendment  to  H.R.  10606  wiH  be  of  mo- 
mentous assistance  to  these  children. 
The  enactment  of  this  migrant  day -care 
provision  will  announce  the  begrtnntng  of 
a  safe,  sanitary,  and  happy  life  for  many 
young  children  whose  only  "happiness" 
has  been  the  mere  absence  of  hardship. 
Providing  these  many  small  children 
with  positive  joy  and  companionship  Is 
as  needed  as  it  to  deserved  by  these  neg- 
lected migrant  children. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  pr^>ared  and  offered  with  the  co- 


operation cf  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kxasl.  who  la  in 
charge  of  H.R.  10606.  The  program  of 
providing  migrant  children  with  day- 
care services  has  been  arranged  so  as 
to  begin  tn  October  of  this  year.  It 
would  be  a  contimitng  program  and 
would  phase  out  at  the  end  of  flAcal  year 
1964.  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  intended  to  say  that  the 
program  would  terminate  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1965. 

tSx.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  KERR.    June  30.  1965. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tke 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendments  now  offered 
to  the  more  general  bill  are  the  same 
asS.  1131? 

Mr.  WTTiJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct:  with  the  exception  that  Its 
time  of  life  has  been  limited.  It  will 
end  on  June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  wonte.  the 
Senator's  proposal  sets  up  the  same  ma>- 
chinery  and  puts  it  on  a  trial  basis,  so  far 
as  time  is  concerned? 
-  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  voice  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  long,  persevering,  and 
even  determined  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
in  this  field.  Sometimes  his  efforts  have 
led  into  fields  where  I  could  not  follow 
him;  but  in  this  particular  effort  I  think 
every  Senator  will  find  It  possible  to  fol- 
low the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world 
that  day-care  schools  for  the  children 
of  migratory  workers  in  the  various 
States  which  have  establlsiied  tliem.  in- 
cluding Florida,  have  stiown  their  very 
great  vahie.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the 
world  that  the  young  diildren  of  the  day- 
workers  who  migrate  from  place  to  place 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  livelihood  In  serv- 
ing our  seasonal  agricultural  industries 
need  this  kind  of  service. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  in  tliis  effort.  I  iiope  that 
the  gracious  act  oi  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Knui],  who  is  Iiandling 
the  bin.  in  accepting  the  amendments, 
means  that  this  program  is  now  safely 
on  the  track  to  becoming  law  in  the  near 
future. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida;  and  I 
wish  to  state  that  without  his  guidance, 
his  counsel,  and  his  cooperation,  this 
measure  and  two  or  three  others  would 
not  be  as  advanced  as  they  are. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WTLLIAMB  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  a 
eosponsor  of  this  amendment;  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  added  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  provisions.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  which 
the  Senator  has  done  such  great  work 
in  dealing  with  migratory  labor;  and  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  are  most 
important  in  connection  with  our  work 
in  this  field. 

This  is  a  most  humanitarian  measure, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  this 
amendment  worked  out  in  so  wise  a  way, 
in  connection  with  tiiis  most  important 
field. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  state  how  helpful 
and  cooperative  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been.  I  also  wish  to  state 
that  the  cliairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  been  most  cooperative,  both 
this  year  and  last  year,  in  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  bring  this  measiire  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  Uiank  Uie  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  point 
out  the  language  in  regard  to  termina- 
Uon? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
termination  language  Is  in  the  copy 
which  is  at  the  desk.  This  was  worked 
out  within  the  last  hour. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  It  is  not  in  the  print- 
ed copy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
bat  it  Is  in  the  official  copy  wiiich  is  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  proposal  will 
end  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
in  June  of  1965. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  anticipated  that 
the  need  for  it  will  be  over  then;  or  is 
this  suggested  as  more  or  less  of  a  ton- 
porary  trial  run,  so  ti\at  it  can  be  looked 
at  again  at  tiiat  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  States  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  program.  Of  course, 
it  Is  a  relatively  low  matching  program, 
and  the  States  will  have  to  put  in  con- 
siderable amounts  of  their  own  resources. 
After  making  those  investments,  prob- 
ably they  will  wish  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram, because  it  roally  involves  a  small 
investmoit  In  order  to  take  care  of  the 
many  day -care  needs  of  these  migratory 
children.  So  I  hope  the  States  will  con- 
tinue this  with  thdr  own  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  anticipate  that  it  will  or  will 
not  be  continued  after  1965? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
woukl  not  virish  to  be  dogmatic  about  the 
matter,  either  one  way  or  the  other;  but 
I  certainly  hope  the  States  will  devote 
their  resources  to  the  program;  and  once 
they  do,  I  hope  t2iey  will  continue  the 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  rom  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis 
of  the  changes  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  recommend 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartkk],  I  call  up  the  amendment  iden- 
tified as  "5-24-62— H"  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  55, 
l)etween  lines  2  and  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(e)  The  Increase  In  the  Federal  share  of 
public  assistance  payments  provided  for  In 
this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  only 
upon  the  condition  that  the  money  pay- 
menta  received  by  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  shall  be 
Increased  by  the  full  amount  of  the  Increase 
In  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  Is  xm- 
able  to  bring  up  this  amendment,  since 
he  is  absent  from  the  city,  on  official 
business.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  increase  In  Federal  matching  funds 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  which 
is  provided  for  by  section  132  of  the  bUl 
must  be  passed  on  to  recipients,  rather 
ttian  be  absort)ed  by  the  States. 

The  bin  as  reported  provides  for  an  In- 
crease of  about  $4  per  recipient,  plus 
continuing  the  $1  Increase  given  on  a 
temporary  basis  last  year.  This  Is  a 
most  modest  Increase,  and  one  to  which 
our  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  are 
certainly  entitled.  The  national  average 
payments  in  these  three  categories  now 
are  hardly  enough  to  provide  a  bare  level 
of  existence— $76.35  for  the  blind,  $72.08 
for  the  aged,  and  $71.33  for  the  disabled. 

At  this  Income  level.  If  50  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  aid  were  allocated 
for  food,  which  is  about  average,  a  blind 
aid  recipient  receiving  $76.35  per  month 
would  have  $38.17  per  month  for  food. 
This  is  approximately  $1.27  per  day.  In 
this  age  of  high  prices  and  rising  cost 
of  living,  how  can  a  person  eat  three 
meals  a  day  on  $1.27? 

As  H  Jl.  10606  Is  presently  written,  the 
language  which  provides  for  the  increase 
In  Federal  matching  funds  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled,  contains  no  guaran- 
tee that  this  additional  money  going  to 
the  States  will  be  passed  on  to  the  aid 
recipient.  The  State  could,  if  they 
wished,  use  the  increase  in  some  other 
way.  such  as  to  meet  the  increased  costs 
of  new  cases  which  are  coming  on  the 
rolls. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  publication  of  the 
U5.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, entitled  "State  and  Local  Fi- 
nancing of  Public  Assistance,  1935-55." 
The  third  paragraph  on  page  18  reads: 

WhUe  Congrass  lateDded  to  bene&t  Indi- 
vktual  recipients  by  the  three  amendments, 
the  Federal  matching  formula  Is  related  to 
total  State  and  local  expendltvires  and  not 
to  Individual  payments,  "nius  a  speclfled 
Increase  In  the  Federal  share  does  not  nec- 
ijbaX  each  redpieDi  receives 


an  Increase  in  his  assLstance  payment  equal 
to  the  Federal  Increase.  When  the  Federal 
share  Is  Increased,  States  twe  the  additional 
funds  In  one  or  more  ways.  Some  \ise  the 
full  amount  of  the  Increase  to  raise  pay- 
mente  to  recipients  of  the  special  types  of 
pubUc  assistance.  If  State  funds  are  limited 
and  caseloads  are  increasing,  however,  a 
State  may  use  only  part  of  the  money  (or 
perhaps  none  of  It)  to  raise  assistance  pay- 
ments and  use  the  rest  (or  all)  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  growing  assistance  rolls.  F^n■- 
thermore  If  a  State  Is  alretidy  meeting  need 
for  the  special  types  of  public  assistance  in 
full,  as  defined  In  the  State's  assistance 
standards.  It  may  see  no  need  or  Jiistlflca- 
tlon  for  increasing  assistance  paymenU  and 
may  reduce  State  and  local  spending  when 
the  Federal  share  goes  up.  The  State  may 
prefer  to  transfer  State  and  local  funds  to 
another  program — where  jjerhape  need  ts  be- 
ing met  less  nearly  adequately  than  In  the 
federally  aided  programs. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  matching 
formula  is  related  to  total  State  and  local 
expenditures,  and  does  not  assure  in  any 
way  that  the  $4  increase  we  are  author- 
izing here  today,  along  with  the  $1  in- 
crease we  are  making  permanent,  will 
reach  the  relief  recipient.  II  any  State 
does  not  see  any  justification  for  rais- 
ing assistance  payments  in  any  category, 
that  State  may  simply  reduce  State  and 
local  spending,  and  fill  in  the  Federal 
amount  to  keep  benefits  at  the  same 
level;  or  the  State  can  use  for  some 
other  assistance  area  the  increase  in- 
tended for  the  needy  blind. 

I  feel  that  when  Congress  passes  a 
bill  to  give  the  needy  blind,  or  the  needy 
disabled,  or  needy  aged,  an  increase — 
regardless  how  small — and  when  all  of 
the  newspaiJers  auid  other  news  media 
carry  the  story,  the  people  who  have  been 
led  to  believe  they  will  get  that  increase 
should  have  it,  in  tliis  instance  as  soon 
after  October  1  as  possible.  The  fact  that 
this  is  the  congressional  intent  has  been 
made  very  clear.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  on  this  bill — HJl. 
10606 — says,  on  page  9: 

The  committee  expects,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  experience  after  prior  Increases  of  this 
type,  believes  that  the  additional  funds  that 
would  be  available  will  be  used  by  States  to 
Improve  jjaynvenu  to  persons  who  are  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  programs  of  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

I  realise  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  States  in  the  extent  of  their 
need,  and  that  if  this  amendment  were 
passed  it  would  foix»  some  States  to 
make  changes  they  may  not  want  to 
make  in  their  procedures.  But  we  are 
only  talking  about  a  pitifully  small  in- 
crease of  $4  a  month  for  each  recipient, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  State  where 
our  aged  and  our  blind  and  our  disabled 
could  not  put  this  to  urgent  use  in  a 
doeen  different  wc^^s.  Also,  may  I  point 
out  that  this  amendment  relates  only  to 
the  Federal  contribution  to  tiiese  pro- 
grams— not  to  State  funds.  It  simply 
states  that  the  amount  the  recipient  is 
now  receiving  must  be  increased  by  $4 — 
idus  the  $1  temporary  increase  voted  in 
1961.  We  are  not  dictating  to  the  State 
what  cfispOBttiaa  it  must  make  of  State 
funds  in  this  respect.  Nor  are  we  trying 
to  dictate  to  the  State  wtaat  assistance 
standards  it  shall  set. 
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The  amendment  I  am  offering  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  assure  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  shall  be  carried 
out*— and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

I  understand  that  the  time  between 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
and  the  date  by  which  States  raise  pay- 
ments by  the  entire  Federal  addition 
has  tended  to  increase  with  successive 
amendm^its.  After  the  1948  amend- 
ments were  passed,  most  of  the  States 
had  raised  payments  to  include  the  en- 
tire Federal  addition  by  the  end  of  1948. 
But  that  in  the  case  of  later  amend- 
ments it  has  taken  3  years  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  States  to  reach  the  new 
levels  provided,  and  in  a  few  States,  the 
full  increase  has  never  been  reached. 

I  know  that  it  is  argued  that  even- 
tually the  vast  majority  of  the  States 
pass  on  the  increases  to  relief  recipi- 
ents— in  one  form  or  another — but  I  feel 
this  amendment  should  be  passed  to  In- 
,  form  the  States  that  the  Congress  wishes 
to  have  the  full  amount  of  the  increase 
passed  on  directly  to  the  recipient,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  within  the 
bounds  of  State  administrative  processes 
and  laws 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  ^will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  Is  speaking  been 
printed? 

Mr.  MOSS.     It  has  been  printed;  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  number 
of  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  Is  identified  as  "6-28- 
62— H." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  copies  seem  to  be 
available. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  sent  my  only  copy  to 
the  desk  when  I  started. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes;  I  yield  the  floor  for 
a  discussion  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  to  ask  for 
a  vote  on  his  amendment  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tes:  I  had  expected  to 
ask  for  a  vote — not  necessarily  a  yea 
and  nay  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  opposes  the  amendment,  and 
I  shall  discuss  my  reasons  for  my  op- 
position at  some  length,  if  that  is  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  had 
In  mind. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  procedure.  Tomorrow 
Is  a  holiday.  I  believe  all  Senators  had 
an  understanding  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  today.  If  a  vote  la  pressed  for  on 
any  amendment  that  la  not  acceptable 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  shall  in- 
sist on  a  live  quonmi. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Prealdent,  wlU  tht 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
so  I  may  ask  a  question  or  two  about  thla 
amendment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Certainly:  I  shall  b« 
happy  to  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Aa  I  understand  the 
amendment.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
Congress  from  passing  legislation  which 
has  as  its  objective  the  improvement  of 
the  status  of  our  old  age  and  blind  re- 
cipients in  the  States  and  having  that 
objective  frustrated  by  a  State  making 
a  determination  that  the  increase  voted 
by  Congress  will  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
individual  recipient.  Is  that  the  ob- 
jective? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  is  correct; 
that  Is  the  objective.  There  have  been 
instances  at  times  in  the  past  where 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  which  has  never 
reached  the  recipient,  and  which  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  distress  and  mis- 
understanding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  is  that  possible 
where  we  have  matching  funds  of  the 
States  and  Federal  Government  in- 
volved ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Federal  money,  as  I 
understand,  has  to  be  matched  by  State 
money,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  specific  program.  The  State 
may  have  several  programs — dependent 
children,  blind,  disabled,  general  wel- 
fare— so.  rather  than  apply  the  match- 
ing funds  to  a  given  program,  the  funds 
may  be  diverted  to  another  welfare  pro- 
gram, for  example. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  take  as  an  ex- 
ample an  old-age  recipient  receiving 
$100  a  month  in  my  State  of  Iowa.  Be- 
cause of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Congress  reaches  a  determination  that 
$100  a  month  is  not  adequate;  it  adopts 
a  provision  for  $105  a  month,  for  ex- 
ample. So  the  Congress,  in  order  to 
meet  that  problem,  makes  an  appropri- 
ation and  amends  the  law  to  see  to  it 
that  that  old-age  recipient  gets  $105  a 
month. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ]rield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  would  remind  the 
Senator  that  the  amendment  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  oper- 
ate on  that  basis.  The  Fed'eral  Govern- 
ment does  not  determine  the  amounts 
that  meet  the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries 
in  the  several  States.  That  determina- 
tion is  made  by  the  individual  States. 
The  amendments  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  have  not  been  in  the  form 
of  increases  in  payments  from,  for  ex- 
ample. $100  to  $105.  They  have  been  in 
the  form  of  increasing  the  amoimt  of 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  to  the  States  in  the  event 
the  States  matched  those  funds,  and 
would  be  added  to  whatever  amount  a 
particular  State  might  be  paying  to  its 
beneficiaries.  As  I  understand,  such 
amoimts  vary  from  somewhere  in  the 
average  amount  of  $30  or  $40  a  month 
to  $100  a  month.  So  the  amendment 
would  not  be  in  the  form  which  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  indicated  as  the  baals 
for  his  question. 

Mr.  MITJ.KR.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.    The  Senator  inferred 


that  that  was  the  specific  way  of  doing 
It.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  the 
Intention  of  Conf  ress  In  this  legislation. 
I  assume  that  In  working  up  this  par- 
ticular proposal  the  committee  staffs  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  addi- 
tional benefits  are  needed  by  aged  and 
blind  recipients,  and  In  order  to  reach 
a  conclusion  on  how  much  should  be 
appropriated,  they  have  tried  to  hit  upon 
some  kind  of  a  standard,  and  there  is 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  benefits  should  be  Increased 
by  $5  a  person. 

In  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  example,  the 
payment  might  be  Increased  from  $100 
to  $105.  In  the  State  of  Utah,  which 
might  have  a  lower  base.  It  might  mean 
an  Increase  from  $65  to  $70.  The  Inten- 
tion of  the  specific  proposed  legislation 
is  to  Improve  the  status  of  the  recipients 
by  an  average  of  $5  per  person. 

With  that  as  a  background,  as  an  ob- 
jective, do  I  correctly  understand  that 
some  of  the  States  have  friistrated  that 
objective  by  working  out  an  allocation 
formula  of  some  kind  which  does  not 
increase  the  payment  from  $65  to  $70. 
perhaps.  In  the  State  of  Utah,  or  from 
$100  to  $105,  perhaps,  in  the  SUte  of 
Iowa. 

Is  this  the  background  for  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  That  Is  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  amendment  Is  directed. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  discussion, 
although  usually  the  increases  have  been 
passed  on.  there  have  been  increasing 
periods  of  delay,  sometimes  requiring 
3  years  before  there  is  an  Increase  to 
the  recipient.  In  some  States  the  in- 
crease has  never  been  effective  when  It 
has  been  granted  by  the  Federal  Got- 
enmient. 

The  amendment  Is  designed  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  requiring  States  which 
receive  added  amounts  fnun  the  Federal 
Government  to  pass  those  amounts  on. 
to  get  them  to  the  recipients  so  that 
the  recipients  will  have  the  benefits  from 
them. 

When  the  Congress  makes  the  deci- 
sion that  there  Is  a  need  for  additional 
money.  It  does  not  wish  to  have  the  pro- 
gram short-circuited,  to  have  the  money 
sent  elsewhere  or  used  for  a  purpoae 
other  than  giving  aid  to  the  recipient. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  has  any  statistics  In  regard 
to  the  history  of  tills  type  of  legislation, 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  feels  that  the 
amendment  Is  desirable? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  quoted  rather  exten- 
sively from  the  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  indicated  that  this  had  happened 
before.  I  quote  now  from  a  document 
called  "State  and  Local  Financing  of 
Public  Assistance,  1935-55."  It  is  dated 
in  August  of  1956. 

I  begin  reading  on  page  18.  the  sec- 
ond paragraph: 

The  congressional  Intent  In  passing  the 
IMe.  1948,  and  lO&a  amendments  was  prl- 
marUy  to  benefit  recipients  ot  the  special 
types  of  public  assistance  rather  than  to 
decrease  State  and  local  spending  for  public 
assistance.  Because  of  this  Intent  and 
because  of  the  effect  the  amendments  had 
on  Federal  spending  compared  with  State 
and  local  spending  and  fiscal  effort,  a  closer 
look  at  public  assistance  In  the  period  19A6- 
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$$  MMtts  worth  while  \t\  nppralilnt  iht  FMI> 
•ral  and  Sla^-tooal  nnancial  roiM. 

While  Congress  Intended  to  benefit  Indi- 
vidual reclplenu  by  th«  three  amendments, 
tht  Inderal  matching  Xormula  Is  ralatad  to 
toUl  State  and  local  expenditures  and  not 
to  Individual  paymenli.    Thus  a  speclfled  In- 
crease  In  the  Ftderal  share  does  not  neces- 
•arUy  mean  that  each  recipient  receives  an 
lutlMse  In  his  assistance  payment  equal  to 
the    Vwleral    Increase.     When    the    Federal 
share  is  Increased.  States  use  the  additional 
funds  In  one  or  nxore  ways.     Some  use  the 
full  amount  of  the  Increase  to  raise  payments 
to  reciptenu  of  the  special  types  of  public 
assistance.     If  State  funds  are  limited  and 
caseloads   are   increasing,    however,   a   State 
may  use  only  part  of  the  money  (or  perhapts 
'"''  none  of  It)  to  raise  assistance  payments  and 
use   the  rest  (or   all)    to  meet  the  costs  of 
the    growing    assistance   rolls.     Furthermore 
If  a  State  Is  already  meeting  need  for   the 
special  types  of  public  assistance  In  full,  as 
defined  In  the  State's  assistance  standards. 
It  may  see  no  need  or  justification  for  In- 
creasing assistance  payments  and  may  reduce 
State  and  local  spending  when  the  Federal 
share    goes    up.     The    State    may    prefer    to 
transfer  State   and  local    funds  to   another 
program — for   example,  general  assistance — 
where  perhaps  need  Is  being  met  less  nearly 
adequately  than  In  tht  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. 

That  Is  the  basis  for  the  amendment. 
The  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  increase 
from  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  recipient. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  While  I  wish  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  argument  on  this  particular 
amendment,  and  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing the  rebuttal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  to  know  that  I  have 
observed  this  type  of  problem  in  previous 
years  in  my  own  State,  and  I  am  favor- 
ably Inclined  toward  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingtiished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Is  the  amendment  the 
Senator  has  offered  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  10606? 
Mr.  MOSS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
print  of  that  bill.   Calendar  No.   1549. 
Can  the  Senator  inform  the  Senate  as  to 
where  in  the  bill  the  amendment  would 
appear? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  unable  to  indicate 
the  exact  location  in  the  bill,  since  the 
amendment  was  printed  before  this  par- 
ticular printing  of  the  bill  was  completed. 
It  would  have  to  be  printed  at  an  ap- 
propriate point,  t  do  not  have  that 
Information  readily  at  hand.  It  is  a 
general  provision,  however,  and  it  would 
appear  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  amendment  refers 
to  page  55.  There  are  102  pages  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Unfortunately.  I  have 
given  out  all  the  printed  copies  of  the 
amendment  I  had.  I  no  longer  have  one 
at  my  desk.  M 

Mr.  CURTIS.    1  have  one  which  I  ask 

the  page  to  take  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Obviously,  the  reference  to  the  line 

and  the  page  does  not  coincide  with  the 

printing  of  the  bill  as  It  is  now  num- 


bered and  divided.  This  U  a  committee 
print.  Many  things  have  been  stricken 
out,  and  new  language  has  been  written 
in. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Bunendment  says. 
"The  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of 
public  assistance  payments  provided  for 
in  this  section,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  the  increases  carried  in  this  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate  or  to  all  the  in- 
creases which  have  been  enacted  by  law 
in  the  past  to  the  original  section? 

The  intention  is  to  include  imder  the 
amendment  the  increases  proposed  by 
the  bill  which  amount,  as  I  imderstand, 
to  $4  r>er  person  in  the  three  categories 
of  disabled,  blind,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  also  the  $1  increase  which 
was  temporarily  granted  last  year  but 
under  the  bill  would  be  made  permanent, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  $5  per  welfare 
recipient. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    In  other  words,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  would  apply 
to  the  increases  included  in  the  pending 
proposal  and  not  to  prior  measures? 
Mr.  MOSS.     The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  it  is  my  Intention 
to  Insist  upon  a  "live"  quorum. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee at  great  length.  As  I  understand, 
an  amendment  in  one  form  or  another 
which  would  achieve  the  object  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  many  times.  No  such 
amendment  has  ever  been  adopted,  for 
many  reasons.  The  committee,  both  in 
connection  with  its  own  deliberation  and 
based  upon  advice  and  Information  re- 
ceived from  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  found  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  develop  a  workable  provision  because 
of  complex  administrative  and  fiscal 
problems  Involved.  Various  factors  in 
Individual  State  programs  and  circum- 
stances make  the  effect  of  such  require- 
ment difficult  to  predict.  Caseloads  may 
be  rising  or  declining.  State  and  local 
funds  may  become  more  limited,  or  ad- 
ditional funds  may  become  available. 

The  provision  would  require  elaborate 
bookkeeping  and  auditing  devices  to  de- 
termine whether  the  proportionate  in- 
creases in  money  payments  to  recipients 
were  prop>erly  made. 

States  claim  Federal  matching  on  esti- 
mates of  future  expenditures  and  cannot 
make  those  with  exact  accuracy.  Thus. 
a  State  Intending  to  meet  the  condition 
for  receiving  the  increase  in  Federal 
funds  could  fall  unless,  to  be  safe,  it 
raised  money  payments  well  above  the 
amovmt  needed  to  meet  the  condition. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
made  very  clear  that  the  Increases  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  in  past 


ytan  havt  In  tfteet,  In  moat  tnatanoes 
btta  ptiiiil  on.  The  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare indicates  that  increases  to  the  ex- 
tent of  95  percent  have  been  passed  on 
to  the  recipients  either  shortly  after  the 
increase  was  provided  or  within  varying 
lengths  of  time.  In  all  cases  it  was 
within  a  limited  time. 

I  think  the  amendment  in  the  form 
presented  not  only  would  be  unworkable 
on  the  basis  of  any  formula  or  specifi- 
cations of  administration  thus  far  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  also  could  result 
in  extreme  discriminations  and  unjust 
results  as  between  States. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  situa- 
tion involving  two  States,  one  of  which 
has  recently  gone  through  the  process 
of  increasing  payments  to  its  benefici- 
aries. Perhaps  in  that  State  local  taxes 
have  been  increased  in  order  to  bring 
funds  or  revenue  into  the  welfare  fund 
out  of  which  Increases  could  be  paid  to 
the  beneficiaries.  Perhaps  such  State 
has  recently  passed  through  such  an  ex- 
perience, and  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  it  might  be  really  straining  its 
financial  resources  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  an  increase  that  had  just  been 
provided. 

It  might  well  be  that  another  State 
had  been  lagging  behind  and  had  not 
provided,  updated,  or  improved  its  pro- 
gram to  move  in  order  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries in  that  State. 

Pertiaps  the  first  State  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  proposed  increase,  hav- 
ing strained  its  financial  resources  in 
order  to  provide  increases  on  the  basis  of 
matching  funds  already  available.  Un- 
der those  provisions  of  the  bUl  of  that 
State,  for  the  time  being  and  until  its 
resources  or  revenues  Increased  or 
reached  a  more  favorable  posture,  could 
be  penalized,  though  it  liad  already  gone 
far  beyond  what  many  other  States  had 
been  doing  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  a  State  which  had 
been  slow  in  moving  forward,  but  which 
had  funds  available,  could  take  advan- 
tage of  the  proposal  at  very  little,  if 
any,  cost  to  itself. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  our  as- 
sistance program  is  that  it  shall  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
budgeted  needs  arrived  at  by  the  States 
which,  as  Senators  know,  are  different 
in  all  of  the  States.  I  know  of  no  two 
States  that  have  exactly  the  same  speci- 
fications and  the  same  budgetary 
formula. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  fli-st  place, 
the  amendment  would  be  tm workable. 
That  has  been  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  representatives  before  our 
committee  every  time  the  question  has 
been  brought  before  us.  It  would  result 
in  injustice  as  between  the  States.  It 
would  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
programs  by  the  States. 

For  those  reasons  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  stating  a  position  consistent 
with  that  which  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  taken  without  exception, 
urges  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Because  of  the  opposition 
on  this  question  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  it  to  a  vote,  and  because  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Senators  are  unable  to  be  present 
today  because  of  other  conunitments.  al- 
though I  am  perfectly  willing  to  discuss 
the  amendment  further,  if  there  is  fxir- 
ther  discussion,  I  announce  that  I  intend 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  at  this  time 
and  call  it  up  again  on  Thursday,  or 
whenever  the  Senate  returns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  bill,  when  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  representative  vote  on  it.  If 
there  is  any  further  discussion  I  shall 
not  withdraw  it  at  this  point,  but  I  will 
withdraw  it  when  the  discussion  has 
been  completed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  a  ques- 
tion. Earlier  in  the  colloquy  he  read 
from  the  report  with  respect  to  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  in  connection  with 
previous  increases  by  Congress.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  respect  to  the  bill  or 
anything  else  in  the  legislative  history 
regarding  the  bill  that  we  can  point  to 
as  evidencing  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  this  additional  money  be 
passed  on  to  the  individuals  we  have  been 
discussing,  so  that  we  can  relate  this 
amendment  clearly  to  the  intention  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  a  statement  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  please 
indicate  the  page  number  from  which  he 
is  reading? 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  is  at  page  9  of  the 
committee    report.     It   reads: 

The  committee  erpecta  and.  on  the  basis 
of  experience  after  prior  Increases  of  this 
type,  believes  that  the  additional  Federal 
funds  that  would  be  available  will  be  \ised 
by  States  to  improve  payments  to  persons 
who  are  receiving  assistance  under  the  pro- 
grams of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

That  language  expresses  the  commit- 
tee's hope  and  belief.  However,  this  is 
still  limited  somewhat  by  the  statement 
that  it  is  expected  that  this  will  improve 
the  payments  to  persons.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  the  increase  will  be  passed  on. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course  this  is  what 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  designed  to 
make  sure  of.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  pin  it  down  to  the 
amount;  yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  At  this  point  I  withdraw 
my  amendment,  but  I  give  notice  that  I 
expect  to  call  it  up  again  when  the  de- 
bate Is  resumed  on  another  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  withdraws  his 
amendment. 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  TO  SUGAR 
BILL  SAVES  $8,400,000 

Mr,    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 


amendment  to  the  bill  relating  to  the 
sugar  act.  The  Senator  from  Montana's 
amendment  provided  additional  dis- 
cretionary quotas  in  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  so  that  the  situation  in 
Argentina  and  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public may  be  handled  more  satisfac- 
torily. 

My  amendment  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  $8,400,000  for  the 
American  taxpayer  in  Treasury  pay- 
ments, and  of  retaining  an  additional 
150.000  tons  in  the  global  sugar  quota — 
to  be  bought  at  world  prices  and  kept 
available  for  Cuba  in  the  event  Cuban 
Communists  are  overthrown.  The  glob- 
al quota  under  my  amendment  would 
remain  at  1.635.000  tons.  If  my  amend- 
ment fails  it  will  be  reduced  to  1,485,000 
tons. 

Presidential  discretion  to  allocate 
150,000  tons  would  be  secured  by  elimi- 
nating the  following  quotas  which  were 
allocated  in  the  conference  report 
sulopted  Monday.  July  2. 

At  the  present  time  Australia  has  a 
quota  of  40.000  tons.  That  quota  would 
be  completely  eliminated.  So  would  the 
quota  for  India,  which  under  the  con- 
ference report  has  a  quota  of  20.000  tons. 
South  Africa's  20,000  tons  would  be  elim- 
inated, as  would  the  10.000-ton  allot- 
ment of  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  Nether- 
lands would  have  its  allotment  of  10.000 
tons  eliminated.  In  the  category  of 
"other  countries"  the  allotment  of 
11.332  tons  would  be  eliminated. 

None  of  the  above  countries  is  located 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  the 
basis  of  the  hearings  and  the  debate,  it 
seems  clear  to  me  that  while  perhaps  a 
case  could  be  made  out  for  premium 
prices  being  paid  to  countries  in  this 
hemisphere  or  to  countries  which  tradi- 
tionally have  supplied  sugar  to  this  coun- 
try, a  case  for  providing  additional 
quotas  for  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  peculiarly  weak. 

There  is  at  least  one  country  in  the 
group  which  is  not  an  exporter  of  sugar. 
Wealthy  sugar  speculators  in  that  coun- 
try would  be  buying  sugar  frobi  Cuba 
at  the  world  price  and  selling  the  same 
sugar  at  the  premium  price  to  the  United 
States,  thereby  making  a  windfall,  hand- 
out, painless,  unjustified  profit. 

In  addition  the  quota  for  the  Republic 
of  China  would  be  cut  back  from  its 
35,000  ton  conference  allotment  to  its 
historical  base  of  3.000  tons  or  by  32,000 
tons. 

No  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
v'ould  be  cut  back,  other  than  Canada, 
which  is  included  in  the  above  listing 
with  a  small  allotment  under  "other 
countries,"  with  the  exception  of  three 
dependencies  which  already  receive 
premium  sugar  prices  from  their  mother 
coimtries : 

British  West  Indies  would  be  cut  back 
from  its  present  90.000  tons  by  slightly 
more  than  5  percent  or  by  4.668  tons. 

French  West  Indies  would  be  cut  back 
from  their  present  30,000  tons  by  5  per- 
cent or  by  1,500  tons. 

British  Honduras  would  be  cut  back 
from  its  present  10.000  tons  by  5  percent 
or  by  500  tons. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  the  President  with  authority  to 
allocate  to  Western   Hemisphere  coun- 


tries the  150,000  tons  of  premium  sugar 
that  he  believes  necessary  in  the  wake 
of  Congress'  decision  to  continue  the 
practice  of  handing  out  quotas  to  var- 
ious countries. 

I  propose  that  the  150.000  tons  be 
taken  from  quotas  given  new  suppliers 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  coun- 
tries which  are  basically  importers  of 
sugar,  and  those  Western  Hemisphere 
producers  who  receive  premium  sugar 
prices  under  other  preferential  sugar 
programs. 

In  accomplishing  what  the  President 
desires,  I  believe  my  amendment  is  much 
closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  administra- 
tion's overall  sugar  policy  and,  there- 
fore, superior  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
senior    Senator     from     Montana     I  Mr. 

MANSrULD  1 . 

In  the  first  place,  my  amendment 
would  save  the  taxpayers  about  $8  4  mil- 
lion. The  Mansfield  amendment  pro- 
poses to  take  the  150,000  tons  from  the 
1.6-mllllon-ton  global  quota,  thereby  re- 
ducing, by  that  amount,  sugar  upon 
which  the  Treasury  is  to  recover  the 
quota  premium.  With  the  quota  pre- 
mium today  running  about  $56  a  ton. 
the  Mansfield  amendment  would  pre- 
vent the  Treasury  from  collecting  $8.4 
million.  My  amendment  would  not 
touch  the  global  quota. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  pre- 
serve at  1  6  million  tons,  the  already  de- 
pleted quota  that  would  be  available  to 
Cuba.  The  Mansfield  amendment  would 
cut  this  by  another  150.000  tons.  I  wish 
to  add  at  this  point.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  Senators  may  believe  they  are  do- 
ing harm  to  Castro  by  this  dissection  of 
Cuba's  U.S.  sugar  quota.  I  remind  them 
that  today  Castro  cannot  sell  1  pound 
of  sugar  to  this  country.  The  govern- 
ment that  is  being  harmed  is  the  one 
that  we  hope  eventually  will  replace 
Castro  and  will  lead  Cuba  back  into 
the  free  world.  That  government  will 
need  the  economic  assistance  that  would 
come  from  being  able  to  sell  a  majority 
of  the  5-million-ton  Cuba  sugar  output 
in  the  United  States  at  world  market 
prices,  or  better. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  by  eliminating 
five  new  quota  countries  and  one  old 
quota  country — which  is  a  net  importer 
of  sugar— all  of  whom  are  outside  this 
hemisphere,  we  relieve  our  Government 
of  the  pressures  that  could  develop  from 
our  support,  through  a  premium  subsidy, 
of  their  sugar  industries. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  re- 
lieving our  Government  of  this  pressure 
is  relieving  us,  not  of  Just  $8,400,000  a 
year,  but  of  a  cost  which  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  that,  both  in  the  first 
year  and  throughout  the  years,  because 
we  know  that  if  anything  is  true.  It  is 
that  once  a  subsidy  is  begun  and  once 
such  a  commitment  is  made  to  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  retract  it 
without  a  great  deal  of  difHculty,  and 
also  without  running  a  serious  risk  of 
causing  that  country  to  become  un- 
friendly. 

I  should  hke  to  discuss  each  of  those 
countries  for  just  a  moment. 

Australia's  40.000-ton  quota  would  be 
eliminated.     Australia  has  a  Common- 
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wealth  sugar  quota  of  600,000  tons, 
300.000  of  which  she  sells  to  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  premium  price  compa- 
rable to  OMX  own.  The  remainder  goes 
to  other  Commonwealth  countries  at  the 
world  market  price,  plus  a  favorable 
tariff  concession  which  comes  to  about 
1  cent  a  pound.  Australia  sells  over 
150.000  tons  outside  the  Commonwealth 
agreement  at  world  prices.  With  a 
carryover  of  700,000  tons,  Australia  could 
readily  sell  sugar  to  us  at  world  prices 
without  a  premium. 

India's  new  20.000-ton  quota  would 
be  eliminated.  India  has  developed  a 
domestic  sugar  industry  which,  with 
government  aid,  has  aimed  at  getting 
into  the  export  business  as  a  means  of 
raising  foreign  exchange.  From  1959  to 
1961,  India's  production  rose  over  1  mil- 
lion tons,  while  domestic  consumption 
remained  almost  constant.  Our  20.000- 
ton  premium  quota  would  be  only  an 
aid  gesture,  and  I  think  would  better 
be  handled  in  forejign  aid  legislation. 
With  carryover  stocks  of  over  1.5  million 
tons.  India  could  very  well  compete  on 
its  own  for  part  of  our  global  quota. 

South  Africa's  20.000-ton  quota  would 
be  dropped.  When  South  Africa  re- 
signed from  the  Commonwealth  over  her 
apartheid  policies,  she  lost  her  privileges 
imder  the  Commonwealth  sugar  agree- 
*ment.  By  purchasing  her  sugar  at 
premium  prices,  we  would  just  be  pick- 
ing up  where  the  Commonwealth  left 
off — In  effect,  giving  support  to  her 
apartheid  policies,  through  support  of 
her  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRSKi  the  chaii-raan  of  the  Latin 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday,  based  on  his 
txpert  experience  in  this  field,  this  would 
be  a  very  serious  mistake.  It  would  hurt 
us  dramatically  at  the  United  Nations; 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  United 
Nations,  especially  those  in  Africa  and 
Asia  which  have  supported  us  in  the 
past,  and  which  are  deeply  opposed  to 
the  apartheid  policies,  would  feel  that 
they  would  have  to  oppose  us. 

Fiji's  10.000-ton  quota  would  be  elim- 
inated. Fiji  has  a  1962  quota,  under  the 
Commonwealth  svkgdiX  agreement,  of 
134,000  tons,  which  brings  her  a  premium 
payment  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  covers  over  80  percent  of  her  ex- 
ports. Our  10,000-ton  quota  would  put 
almost  all  of  Fiji's  sugar  export  capacity 
under  preferential  sales  agreements. 

The  Netherlands  would  lose  its  10.000- 
ton  quota.  The  Netherlands  position  in 
the  U.S.  sugar  prcwram  stems  from  its 
shipments  of  sugar  in  the  early  twenties. 
All  the  Netherlands'  shipments  up  to 
now  have  l>een  refined  sugar,  and  appar- 
ently its  quota  Is  in  violation  of  provi- 
sions in  the  recently  passed  Sugar  Act 
which  bar  importation  of  refined  sugar. 
In  addition,  the  Netherlands  is  a  net 
importer  of  sugar— over  140.000  tons  in 
1961,  of  which  approximately  30,000  tons 
were  from  Castro'.s  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  sense  in 
that?  Why  in  the  world  should  we  buy 
sugar  from  the  Netherlands  when  the 


Netherlands  is  an  importer  of  sugar  and 
Is  purchasing  sugar  from  Castro's  Cuba? 
Does  that  make  any  sense?  The 
Netherlands  buys  the  sugar  at  the  world 
price,  but  sells  it  to  us  at  a  premium 
price.  I  think  the  world  of  the  Dutch; 
they  are  wonderful  people.  But  talk 
about  a  giveaway.  This  is  the  grossest 
kind  of  giveaway,  without  any  kind  of 
rational  Government  policy  of  helping 
all  the  people  Instead,  it  would  simply 
help  a  few  producers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  enormously  wealthy  and  are 
characterized  by  two  things :  high  profits 
and  the  low  wages  they  pay  those  who 
work  for  them. 

My  amendment  would  also  take  away 
the  10,000  tons  that  have  been  eased 
into  the  Sugar  Act  for  Ireland.  I  would 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  that  is  directed,  supposedly, 
at  helping  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Argentina,  and  Peru,  contains  no  less 
than  two  paragraphs  that  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preserving  the  10,000  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar  that  are  aimed  at  Ireland. 
Apparently  no  one  knows  why  the 
Irish,  who  are  net  importers  of  sugar, 
have  come  Into  this  10,000-ton  bonxjs. 
In  1960.  the  latest  figures  available  to 
me.  Ireland  imported  30.000  tons  of 
sxigar  with  no  less  than  22,000  tons  com- 
ing from  Castro's  Cuba.  For  all  we  know, 
Mr.  President,  Ireland  may  be  shipping 
us  refined  Cuban  sugar  at  U.S.  premium 
prices. 

The  China  quota  would  be  cut  from 
the  35,000  tons  granted  in  the  new  legis- 
lation to  the  3.000  tons  that  China 
has  traditionally  held  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. There  is  no  reason  to  purchase  ad- 
ditional sugar  from  a  supplier  that  is  as 
distant  from  us  as  is  China,  except  In 
the  case  of  the  Philippines. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  the  case  of 
Formosa  we  are  very  anxious  that  the 
Formosan  economy  succeed  and  that  we 
help  it.  We  are.  We  are  providing 
enormous  help,  through  economic  aid 
and  defense  support,  to  the  Chinese  Re- 
public on  Formosa,  and  we  should  do  it, 
in  my  judgment;  but  to  provide  this  ad- 
ditional handout  or  giveaway,  not  on  any 
rational  basis,  but  merely  because  every- 
body else  is  getting  it,  to  me  makes  no 
sense. 

The  quotas  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies, British  Honduras,  and  the  French 
West  Indies  have  each  been  cut  by  5  per- 
cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  West 
Indies  were  cut  slightly  more  than  5  per- 
cent. 

The  reductions  were  made  on  these 
three  Western  Hemisphere  producers 
since  each  of  them  already  participates 
In  a  preference  market.  With  the 
granting  of  a  VS.  quota,  each  would 
become  a  recipient.  In  effect,  of  sub- 
sidies from  two  governments. 

I  am  submitting  my  amendment  at 
this  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nkubkrgkr  In  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment win  be  received  and  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propKJsed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  202(c)  (3)  of  th« 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  coun- 
tries other  than  the  RepubUc  of  the  PlUllp- 
plnes  determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated 
among  such  countries  on  the  f oUowlng  basis : 

"•(B)  Prom  the  quantity  not  prorated 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  allocate  to  countries  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  qxiantlty  of  sugar  not  prorated  \inder 
subparagraph  ( A) .' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  effective  as  If  they  were  en- 
acted as  a  part  of  HJl.  12154  entitled  "An 
Act  to  anaend  and  extend  the  provUlons  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended',  Eighty- 
seventh   Congress,   second   session." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  importation 
of  adult  honeybees,  and  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. ' 


PROXMIRE  $247,105,000  REDUCTION 
IN  HEW  APPROPRIATION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  appropriation  bill  containing  appro- 
priations for  this  Department  Is  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar,  and  I  understand 
that  It  will  be  brought  up  In  the  very 
near  future;  if  not  on  Thursday,  early 
next  week. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  $247,- 
105,000.  It  would  cut  back  each  ex- 
penditure In  the  appropriation  bill  to  the 
level  requested  by  the  administration. 

While  my  past  efforts  to  reduce  this 
appropriation  have  failed,  the  adminis- 
tration's unfortunate  experience  with 
these  excessive  appropriations  in  recent 
years  should  persuade  the  Congress  that 
the  time  has  come  to  blow  the  whistle  on 
this  deliberate  extravagance. 

Last  year  appropriations  over  what  the 
President  requested  were  not  only  pro- 
tested by  the  administration;  Secretary 
Riblcoff  properly  refus<Ki  to  spend  some 
of  the  funds.  Other  funds  were  not  ex- 
pended because  It  was  Impossible  to  pro- 
gram the  unexpected  bonanza  of  money 
the  Congress  had  forced  on  the  adminis- 
tration. 

On  Monday  the  Fountain  subcommit- 
tee provided  the  conclusive  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  stop  this  excessive 
spending  when  it  reported  on  the  poor 
management  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  declared  that  "Congress 
has  been  overzealous  In  appropriating 
money  for  health  research."  with  pres- 
sure for  spending  from  skyrocketing  ap- 
propriations resulting  in  waste. 

In  a  personal  comment,  Chairman 
Fountain  added  that,  "until  NIH  is  ca- 
pable of  ministering  these  research 
fimds  in  a  manner  which  will  assure 
their  careful  and  proper  use,  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  hold  the  appropria- 
tion for  these  programs  at  the  present 
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lerel,  and  should  not  fn  any  event,  ap- 
propriate more  than  the  President  has 
requected." 
The  amendment,  at  least  in  port,  is  in 

response  to  that  advice  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  the  Hottse, 
who  has  taken  considerable  time  and 
expended  much  effort  to  study  and  con- 
sider ^;>propriatian£  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  who  has  made 
this  outstanding:  report  in  connection 
with  the  mismanagement  ot  these  funds. 

•nie  Brreat  difBculty  is  that  there  is 
no  Question  that  it  is  politically  un- 
poimlax  for  anyone  to  vote  against  re- 
search in  cancer,  heart  disease,  or  men- 
tal illness  no  matter  how  high.  All  of 
us  feel  strongly  that  we  should  do  all 
we  can  do  effectively  to  combat  these 
dread  illnesses. 

However,  when  the  administration  is 
headed  by  a  President  who  served,  when 
a  Senator,  on  the  Coounittee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  in  the  Senate  and 
who,  as  we  all  know,  has  great  compas- 
sion and  imderstanding  and  appreclatloa 
of  health  research,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
headed  by  a  former  OoTemor  of  Con- 
necticut, Abraham  Ribicoff.  a  nationally 
known  liberal,  who  also  has  a  heartfelt 
compassion  and  deep  interest  in  these 
things,  and  they  recommend  a  certain 
amount  for  the  appropriation.  It  seems 
to  me  to  make  no  sense  for  Congress  to 
say  that  It  feels  even  more  strongly  In 
this  matter  and  to  appropriate  fimds 
which  are  not  requested. 

Madam  President,  in  every  case  the 
budget  estimate  in  which  my  amend- 
ment would  reduce  appropriations  Is 
weH  above  the  19152  level  of  agency  ex- 
penditure, although  in  a  few  cases  1962 
appropriations  exceeded  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
Department  last  year  could  not  spend  a 
part  of  the  appropriation,  and  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  money,  the  administration 
decided  it  was  unwise  to  spend  it,  and 
therefore  restricted  it.  In  spite  of  that, 
the  administration  requests  this  year  are 
substantially  larger  than  last  year's  ex- 
penditures, and  these  appropriations, 
even  when  cut  back  by  my  amendment, 
would  still  result  in  a  substantial  ad- 
vance in  Federal  spending  for  health 
research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  win  be 
received  and  printed,  and  win  lie  on  the 
table. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  AN  IMMEDIATE 
TAX  CUT;    PRICE  STABILITY 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Madam  Presldoit, 
the  general  support  that  we  have  heard 
throughou,  the  country  as  well  as  tn 
Congress  for  a  tax  cut  was  joined  by 
the  Goremors  at  their  conference  yes- 
terday. Of  course,  the  Governors  are 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
their  States  and  are  in  important  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  political  in- 
fluence. Merer tiieleas.  it  seems  strange 
to  me  that  the  GoTemors,  who  for  the 
part,  with  some  exceptions,  have  been 
asking  Congress  for  additional  appro- 
priations,  for   additional   expenditures. 


and  for  additional  aid,  and  whose  most 
conspicuous  action  at  this  conference  has 
been  to  oppose  the  administration  in  its 
request  for  economy  tai  the  National 
Guard,  riiould  be  asking,  as  they  are,  for 
a  tax  cut. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  once  again  that 
the  record  shows  that  if  we  da  have  a 
recession,  if  we  are  getting  into  a  reces- 
sion, the  econooiists  who  predict  that  we 
will  get  into  one  virtually  unanimously 
say  it  will  probably  be  the  mildest  reces- 
sion this  country  has  ever  suffered:  it 
will  be  a  short  one  and  will  have  a  rela- 
tively light  economic  impact. 

A  recent  analysis  by  UA  News  Ji 
Work!  Report  shows  that  three-<i\aarters 
of  our  expenditures  throughout  our 
economy  are  very  unlilLely  to  drop  at 
all  in  any  recession;  and  the  other  one- 
quarter,  while  it  does  fluctuate,  and 
might  go  down  in  a  depresskxi  Is  far 
more  likely  now  to  move  up  in  the  next 
2  or  2  V^  years.  If  we  recognize  this,  and 
then  recognise  that  the  predictions  of 
most  economists  seem  to  be  favorable. 
not  unfavorable;  that  they  expect  the 
economy  to  expand,  not  to  contract — 
and  only  yetiterday  I  piaced  in  the  Rcooao 
the  flndings  of  the  Fortune  macazine 
economlsto.  who  predicted  that  even  rec- 
ognlsli^  the  effect  of  the  stock  market 
drop  and  other  adverse  developments  In 
the  economy,  the  gross  national  product 
will  increa.ie  by  $4  billion  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  year  ending  June  30, 1993. 
This,  added  to  the  7 -percent  increase  in 
gross  national  product  during  the  im- 
mediately past  fiscal  year,  would  mean 
that  in  the  2  years  ending  June  30.  1963, 
this  country  will  have  enjoyed,  b^  far. 
the  biggest  dollar  increase  in  its  gross 
national  product  that  it  has  ever  en- 
joyed in  any  peacetime  year  In  our 
history. 

Of  course,  the  economy  has  grown 
greatly  but  even  from  a  percentage 
standpoint,  it  would  appear  that  these  2 
years.  1962  and  1963.  wiH  be  character- 
ized as  among  the  most  rapidly  expand- 
ing in  our  history.  To  call  for  a  tax  cut 
right  In  the  middle  of  this  period,  at  a 
time  when  the  budget  is  unbalanced  and 
will  be  unbalanced  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  is  not  advocating  a  compen- 
satory fiscal  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  advocating  precisely  the  opposite.  It 
is  advocating  a  policy  of  reducing  taxes, 
a  policy  of  running  a  deficit  deliberately 
in  a  period  of  expansion  and  a  period  of 
prosperity.  No  economic  theory  justifies 
this. 

In  the  second  place,  I  emphasize  that 
this  policy  runs  in  direct  contradiction 
to  what  our  monetary  authorities  are 
doing.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
cut  free  reserves  by  $200  million  in  the 
month  of  June,  a  very  sharp  drop.  Just 
this  morning  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  the  average  91-day  bin  rate 
rose  to  a  2-year  high  last  week.  Inter- 
est rates  have  been  pushed  to  a  high 
level — higher,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  bill  rate, 
at  least,  than  in  the  past  2  years,  and 
this  Is  characteristic  of  Interest  rates 
generally. 

Under  those  circumstances,  to  say  that 
now  is  the  time  to  reduce  taxes  does  not 
make  any  economic  sense.    One  of  the 


strongest  argomfsnts  la  favor  of  a  tax 
reduction  has  been  that  European  seon- 
omies  have  been  thriving,  and  doing  so 
while  following  the  policy  of  having  their 
budgets  unbalanced  and  of  spending 
more  than  they  take  In.  They  have  In- 
deed pursued  far  less  responsible  eco- 
nomic policies  than  the  United  States. 
The  Eckstein  study  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, which  puts  budgets  on  a  eom- 
parable  basis,  siiows  that  the  countries 
of  Europe  have  not  balanced  their  budg- 
ets on  a  cash  basis,  while  we  have.  For 
example.  France  has  had  an  unbalanced 
budget  in  every  1  of  the  last  10  years, 
whereas  the  UB.  budget  has  been  bcd- 
anced  on  a  cash  consolidated  basis  about 
half  the  Ume. 

This  morning  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carries  an  article  that  implies  at  least 
one  Intereattng  answer  that  economic 
growth  has  been  much  faster  in  Europe 
and  Japan  than  in  the  United  States. 

For  example.  In  Prance  the  10-ye«r 
rise  tn  the  cost  of  Hvlng  has  been  43 
percent:  In  Japan.  It  has  been  28  per- 
cent. But  hi  the  United  States,  the 
rise  has  only  been  IS  percent. 

Purthermore.  while  these  costs  have 
risen  in  the  last  10  years,  the  inMne- 
dlate  prognostication  for  this  country 
Is  for  price  stability  over  the  next  2.  8. 
or  4  years,  because  of  the  fact  we  have 
increased  competition  from  Europe;  and 
because,  second,  we  are  in  a  position 
where  our  supply,  our  capacity,  ovt  op- 
eration, and  so  forth,  has  enabled  all 
producers  to  meet  the  demands  that  are 
made  upon  them  and  to  compete  effec- 
tively and  be  fn  a  position  to  reduce 
prices.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  article 
is  so  pertinent  and  appropriate  that  I 
should  quote  from  It.    It  points  out: 

The  cost  of  serTlces  1b  climbing  ihArpIy 
eveiy where.  But  In  America,  the  average 
coBt  to  consumeTB  of  all  tftirable  goods,  rang- 
ing from  automobUm  to  aatomatlc  w%t>hen, 
actually  standa  today  nnchangad  tnxn  • 
Oaeada  ago.  The  average  coat  ot  oonaisncr 
nonduraMa  goo«la,  a«cb  aa  food  and  fuel 
oU.  tiaa  riaen  only  8  percent  ov«r  the  aan^ 
apan. 

li^mwhile.  the  article  continues: 

Spendable  per  capita  peraonal  Inoocn* 
{after  taxea)  tn  the  United  Statea  haa  leaped 
about  SO  percent  la  the  last  10  yeara.  And 
the  avenge  weekly  pay  of  all  factory  worlbera, 
fast  approarhlng  the  $100  aoark.  haa  cilmbed 
nearly  40  percent. 

In  answer  to  those  who  say  the  United 
States  should  follow  the  European  eco- 
nomic policy  because  it  has  been  work- 
ing much  bKter.  we  ought  to  recognise, 
in  terms  of  real  income  price  stability, 
that  the  U^  economy  has  been  operat- 
inp  better  than  the  Ehiropean  economy. 

For  the  miiiions  on  fixed  incomes  the 
U.S.  ecoQOSiie  superiority  Is  especially 
marked.  Bui  for  all  Americans  this  rel- 
ative price  stability  is  a  great,  great 
bonanaa. 

One  very  stark  and  striking  example  is 
that  refrigerators  actually  cost  3A  per- 
cent less  today  than  they  did  10  years 
ago.  Also,  the  storage  space  of  a  re- 
frigerator today  is  about  60  percent 
greater.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sta- 
tistics show  that  99  percent  of  American 
homes  have  refrigerators.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  significant. 
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The  article  points  out  that  a  numb^  of 
other  commodities  fall  within  the  same 
category: 

A  few  days  ago.  leading  XJJB.  drug  pro- 
ducers cut  prices  on  widely  used  antibiotics 
by  15  percent  to  34  percent.  Hon  efficient 
production  and  marketing  methods  made 
the  reduction  poealble.  ofBclala  say. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  recently  revised 
Ita  pricing  of  so-calli-d  secondary  steel  prod- 
ucts, steels  which  arc  off-slae  or  have  In- 
ferior quality.  As  ■%  result.  United  States 
Steel's  price  for  some  of  these  products  has 
been  reduced  16  pen«nt  and  more,  industry 
sources  say.  Stalnleis  steel  price  cuts  popped 
to  the  news  late   lait  week.    •    •    • 

Price  headlines  abroad  tell  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent tale.  Several  weeks  ago.  steel  pro- 
ducers in  Prance  toasted  their  prices  an 
average  of  about  a>/^  percent. 

In  Oermany  reoei^Uy  the  price  of  Volks- 
wagen autoe  was  raiaed  by  tSO;  over  the 
weekend.  Uu  company  warned  of  further 
price  Increaaes. 

In  the  Soviet  Un  on.  which  publishes  no 
cost-of-living  Index,  the  reUU  price  of  meat 
was  lifted  30  percen ;  and  the  price  of  butter 
was  increased  2S  pircent  last  month. 

Mr.   President    (Mr.   MrrcALV  in  the 

chair) ,  I  think  what  ought  to  be  realized 
is  that  the  kind  (>f  economic  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  over  the  last  5  or 
10  years  are  likely  to  continue  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  is  probable  that 
the  European  economy  will  continue  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  ours,  and  prob- 
ably the  Europeim  cost  of  living  will 
also  increase  moi-e  rapidly.  Our  prices 
will  be  more  8tal)le.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  seems  to  me  that  the  economic 
pobcy  in  this  country  should  be  geared 
for  stable  growth  not  the  kind  of  growth 
that  is  based  upon  a  hyperunbalanced 
budget. 

The  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
points  out:  | 

The  huge  capacity'  to  many  VS.  Indxis- 
tries  comes  at  a  time  when  VB.  households 
already  are  saturated  with  key  products  and 
an  Increasing  part  of  new  purcliaaes  are  for 
replacement.  i 


Ing  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  editor- 
ial deals  with  the  debate  on  the  budget. 
In  discussing  the  necessity  for  a  debate 
on  the  budget,  the  editorial  begins  by 
criticizing  "fiscal  WMiservatives,"  and 
states: 

To  fiscal  conservatives,  the  Issue  is  simple. 
They  see  no  need  for  any  debate.  They 
demand  that  the  Oovemment  practice  fiscal 
discipline  by  spending  no  more  than  It  re- 
ceives. Balancing  the  budget,  they  main- 
tain. wUl  preserve  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  and  strengthen  Its  standing 
abroad.  They  reject  the  administration's 
criticism  that  the  ccmventlonal  budget  is 
misleading  and  Inadequate. 

The  editorial  concludes  by  stating: 
If  Congress  and  the  public  accepted  the 
"national  Income  budget"  to  supplement,  not 
to  supplant,  the  traditional  budget,  we  wovQd 
gain  a  more  precise  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Impact  on  the  economy. 

Of  course  that  is  correct.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  many  of  us  who  oppose  a  tax  cut 
have  argued,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday, 
that  the  fact  is  that  last  year  the 
nati(mal  income  accoimts  budget  was 
out  of  balance  by  a  billion  dollars,  and 
all  predictions  are  that  in  the  coming 
year  it  will  be  in  balance  at  best  by  a 
very  narrow  margin^-and  this  in  a  pe- 
riod of  inflation.  So  the  effect  of  the 
budget  on  the  overall  economy  next 
year  will  be  expansionary,  even  if  we  do 
not  have  a  tax  cut;  and  if  we  do  have 
a  tax  cut.  the  expansionary  effect  will 
be  particularly  pronounced,  and  this 
analysis  Is  based  on  the  national  Income 
accounts  budget,  not  the  administrative 
budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Average 
91-I>ay  U.S.  Bill  Rate  Rose  to  a  2-Year 
High  in  Week."  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in   the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


We  have  99  refrigerators  for  every  100 
families.  90  TV  sets,  autos  for  almost 
every  American  family. 

Our  demand  is  more  likely  to  be  stable, 
not  explosive.  Hut  in  Europe  there  is 
quite  a  different  situation. 

The  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
states: 

In  Europe,  by  comparison,  there's  stiU 
plenty  of  room  for  flrst-time  customers. 
■  About  a  of  10  households  have  TV  sets 
in  the  6- nation  C^anmon  Market  of  Oer- 
many. France.  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg. 

Leas  than  half  the  homes  In  Britain  con- 
tain refrigerators.     I  i 

Here  is  the  reasbh  why  these  countries 
will  continue  to  grow;  it  is  because  they 
do  not  have  all  the  consumer  goods  that 
we  have — the  automobiles,  the  refriger- 
ators, the  television  sets,  and  so  forth. 
So  of  course  there  is  a  big  market  there. 
As  wages  there  nse^ — and  they  have  risen 
sharply,   and   more   sharply   than   ours 

have and    as    their    incomes    rise,    of 

course,  they  will  show  a  record  of  growth. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  any  fair  and 
objective  analysis  will  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  in  this 
country  and  thi?  situation  In  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
refer  to  an  editorial  published  this  mom- 


AvzaACX  91 -DAT  U.S.  Bnx  Ratx   Ross  to  a 
2-Teab  High  ih  Week 
Washington,    July    2. — Interest    coats    of 
new   Treasury   short-term   securities   soared 
today  on  the  regular  weekly  sale. 

In  todays'  marketing  of  the  regular  Issue 
of  91 -day  bills,  the  average  dlscoimt  rate 
was  2.930  percent,  the  highest  since  June  2. 
1960,  when  the  rate  was  3.184  percent.  The 
average  91 -day  bill  rate  was  2.792  percent 
last  week. 

The  record  on  the  182-day  bills  did  not 
go  so  far  back.  Today's  average  of  8.008 
percent  was  the  highest  since  February  23 
of  this  year,  when  the  figure  was  3.031  per- 
cent. The  average  rate  on  the  182-day  bills 
was  3.031  percent  a  week  earlier. 

The  91-day  bills  brought  bids  of  »2.211.- 
408,000.  The  amount  accepted  was  $1300,- 
115.000,  of  which  $193,193,000  was  on  a  non- 
competitive basis  and  awarded  at  the  average 
price. 

The  high  was  99.269.  for  a  rate  of  2.892 
percent.  The  low  was  99.257.  for  a  rate  of 
2.939  percent.  The  average  was  99.259.  for 
a  rate  of  2.930  percent,  equivalent  to  a 
coupon  rate  of  2.99  on  a  full-year  basis. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  amount  bid  for 
at  the  low  price  was  accepted. 

New  York  Investors  bid  for  $1,645,151,000 
of  the  bllU  and  $883,661,000  was  accepted. 

The  total  amount  bid  for  the  182-day 
bills  was  $1,202,667,000,  of  which  $700,331,000 
was  accepted.  Including  $40,750,000  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis. 


The  high  was  98394.  for  a  rate  of  2.979 
percent.  The  low  was  98.4«4.  for  a  rate  of 
8.038  percent.  The  average  was  98.479,  for 
a  rate  of  8.008  percent  equivalent  to  a 
coupon  rate  of  3.10  on  a  366-day  year. 

Four  percent  of  the  amotmt  bid  for  at 
the  low  price  was  accepted. 

New  York  Investors  bid  for  $975,997,000  of 
the  Issue  and  $538,197,000  was  accepted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  article,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  on  the  cost  of 
living.  It  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Cost  or  Living  :  Its  Gbowth  Has  Bkxm  Much 

FASTxa    IN    EuaoPK    ai«>    Japah    Than    in 

Unitko  States — Climbing  PaooucrioN  Ca- 

PAcrrT    HziJ>s    Counttbs    Wage    Push    bcft 

Sex  vices      Rise      8ha«plt — REraiGEBAToas, 

Jeans,  Stezl 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

Foreign  oovmtrlea  show  mcu^  "growth" 
than  the  United  Statea  these  days  in  one  way 
that  gets  few   headlines. 

It's  growth  In  the  cost  of  living. 

Living  costs  have  Increased  less  In  the 
United  Statea  over  the  last  decade  than  tn 
any  other  major  Indtiatrlal  nation  of  the  free 
world. 

Ever-cllmblng  labor  rates  the  world  over 
tend  to  force  up  the  price  of  all  things  that 
go  into  keeping  people  alive  and  happy.  But 
In  the  United  States,  more  so  than  In  most 
land,  swelling  production  capacity  and  llght- 
nlng-fast  equipment  provide  a  mighty 
counterforce  to  the  wage  push. 

KET    COUNTRIES    COMPABED 

The  table  below  compares  the  cost-of- 
living  climb  in  key  industrial  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  In  the  last  10 
years.  This  country's  Increase  Is  the  small- 
est of  the  six.  It's  less  than  a  third  of  that 
registered  In  France,  less  than  half  that 
noted  In  Britain  and  Japan. 

10 -year  rise 

Percent 

France *2 

Britain 29 

Japan 28 

Italy. 22 

Germany 18 

United  States 13 


The  coat  of  services  is  climbing  sharply 
everywhere.  But  in  America  the  average 
cost  to  consumers  of  all  durable  goods,  rang- 
ing from  automobiles  to  automatic  washers, 
actually  stands  today  tmchanged  from  a 
decade  ago.  The  average  cost  of  consumer 
nondiirable  goods,  such  as  food  and  fuel  oil, 
has  risen  only  8  percent  over  the  same  span. 

Spendable  per  capita  personal  Income 
(after  taxes)  In  the  United  States,  mean- 
while, has  leaped  about  30  percent  In  the 
past  10  years.  And  the  average  weekly  pay 
of  all  factory  workers,  fast  approaching  the 
$100  mark,  has  climbed  nearly  40  percent. 

PRESSUHE    ON    PaiCES 

The  fine  print  of  Government  statistics 
pinp>olnts  the  pressure  that  has  been  weigh- 
ing on  prices  of  many  US.  goods.  Here's 
what  haa  happened  to  the  average  price  of 
some  famUlar  products  in  this  country  In 
the  last  decade : 

A  refrigerator  costs  38  percent  less  today 
than  10  years  ago — and  its  storage  space 
averages  about  60  percent  greater. 

Shampoo  preparations  are  down  2  percent. 

A  used  car  Is  1  percent  cheaper. 

A  pair  of  Jeans  Is  a  scant  1  percent  costlier. 

Pood  prices  have  moved  up  only  8  per- 
cent— despite  the  rise  of  semlprepared  foods, 
which  ease  the  housewife's  chores. 
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Aecamt    news    inrtlraVm    Uie    preaaiire    on 

many  prloM  In  tha  United  States  is  con- 
tinuing— m^tninj  stUl  moT*  foT  the  moncy 
on  many  prodiicta.  as  far  as  the  American 
consiuner  Is  concerned. 

Norge  division  of  Borg-Waxner  Oorp.  re- 
cently cut  110  from  the  price  It  charges  deal- 
ers for  a  13 »4 -cubic-foot,  two-door  refrig- 
erator, lb*  applteBce  now  sells  for  $2S8  in 
many  stores,  down  from  ^278  several  weeks 
ago. 

A  few  days  ago.  leading  V3.  drug  pro- 
ducers cut  prices  on  widely  used  antibiotics 
by  15  to  94  percent.  More  efficient  produc- 
tion and  marketing  methods  mads  the  reduc- 
tloa  poBstble.  girls  Is  say. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.  recently  revised 
Its  pricing  of  so-called  secondary  steel  prod- 
ucts, steels  which  are  off-size  or  of  Inferior 
qxiallty.  As  a  restilt.  United  States  Steel's 
price  for  some  of  these  products  has  been 
reduced  by  15  percent  and  more,  indxistry 
sources  say.  Btatnless  steel  price  cuts  popped 
Into  the  news  late  last  week. 

And  soundings  of  the  U.S.  automobile  In- 
dustry Indicate  Uttle  change  on  price  tags  of 
IMS  models — though  the  new  cars  are  ex- 
pected to  be  roomier  than  their  1962  counter- 
parts. 

mWS    VKOM    AMOAD 

Price  headlines  abroad  tell  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent tale. 

Several  weeks  ago.  steel  producers  In  Prance 
boosted  their  prices  an  average  of  about  2^^ 
I>ercent. 

In  Oermtmy  recently  the  price  of  Volks- 
wagen autos  was  raised  by  $60;  over  the 
weekend,  the  company  warned  of  fxirther 
price  increases. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  publishes  no 
cost-of-living  index,  the  retail  price  of  meat 
was  lifted  30  percent  and  the  price  of  butter 
was  Increased  29  percent  last  month. 

liaastve,  burgeoning  capacity  to  manufac- 
ture things  man  uses  hss  thrown  a  heavy 
blanket  acroes  prices  Americans  pay  for  many 
products.  This  productive  capacity  is  well 
aiiead  of  actual  use. 

CT.TMTmro  carscrrr 

The  table  below  compares  the  rise  of  ca- 
pacity and  production  in  the  United  States 
for  several  basic  materials  going  Into  con- 
sumer products — metals,  textiles,  chemicals, 
and  petroleum.  The  figures  are  percentages 
of  1947-40  averages. 

fin  percentP 
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In  the  period  covered,  capacity  rose  49  per- 
cent, but  actual  production  climbed  only  6 
percent.  The  l&-nK>nth-old  business  up- 
turn has  lifted  output  of  these  materials 
ocxislderably  since  1961.  but  capacity  is  still 
mounting,  too,  according  to  estimates. 

For  a  sample  of  the  capacity  potential  in 
Ua.  factories,  hark  to  hxisky  Judson  Sayre, 
chairman  of  Borg-Wamer's  Norge  division. 
"If  appliance  companies  operated  around  the 
clock  for  3  OT  4  months."  says  the  execu- 
tive, "they'd  be  able  to  build  enough  refrig- 
erators, washing  machines  and  other  such 
goods  to  supply  demand  for  a  year — and 
then  some." 

Or  look  at  steel,  the  chief  raw  material 
for  such  consumer  goods  as  autoe  and  ap- 
pliances. In  10  yeara.  the  Nation's  steel 
producers  have  Increased  their  capacity  by 
about  50  million  tons,  or  some  45  percent. 

The  huge  capacity  in  many  Industries 
comes  at  a  time  when  UB.  households  al- 
ready are  saturated  with  key  producu  and 


an  Increasing  part  of  new  purchases  are  for 
reptaocment. 

SooM  8«  peresBt  ot  Vbm  MaUoa'k  bomw 
contain  reA-lgsratora. 

Nine  of  ev«7  10  homes  have  TV  seta. 

About  96  percent  of  VS.  homes  are 
equipped  with  washing  machines. 

Tor  every  three  persons  in  the  TTnlted 
States  there  Is  aa  automobile.  And  about 
15  percent  of  the  Nation's  households  al- 
ready possess  more  than  one  ear — there  are 
750.000  families  with  three  cars  or  more. 

KooM  Q*   Kuxora 

In  Europe,  by  comparison,  there's  sUU 
plenty  of  room  for  ftrst-tlme  customm. 

About  2  of  10  households  have  TV  he^  *> 
the  6-natlon  Conunon  Market  of  Germany. 
France.  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxembourg. 

Less  than  half  the  homes  in  Britain  con- 
tain refrigerators. 

There's  about  1  auto  for  every  35  persons 
in  Italy  and  roughly  1  for  every  10  persona 
In  France.  Germany,  and  England. 

ICZaCUKIAL   MACHZNIB 

High-speed  equipment  sharply  boosts  the 
output  pace  of  American  farmers  and  factory 
workers.  The  rapid  machinery  helps  ofltat 
climbing  labor  rates,  which  otherwise  oookl 
drive  prices  skyward. 

"We're  btillding  a  production  line  that  can 
turn  out  300  refrigerator  cabinets  an  hour." 
reports  Cly<te  Kaunitz.  president  of  United 
Welders.  Inc.,  a  Bay  City,  Mirtv.  machinery 
maker.  "The  top  rate  now  la  about  300  an 
hour  and  jxsm  were  lucky  if  you  could  make 
40  cabinets  an  hour  10  years  ago."  He  adds. 
"There's  nothing  like  what  we've  got  here  in 
foreign  plants." 

United  Welders,  In  addition,  recently  began 
celling  carmakera  equipment  that  can  pro- 
duce 900  oil  filters  for  auto  engines  hourly. 
Machinery  used  previously,  Mr.  Kaunlta  says, 
produced  about  250  filters  an  hour. 

rASTZB  rAEMxas 

There's  proot  aplenty  of  rising  productivity 
In  this  coiintry — productivity  that  helps  hold 
the  cost  of  living  down. 

Some  5  million  fanners  turned  out  nearly 
a  third  more  farm  products  last  year  than 
about  8  million  farmers  produced  16  years 
before,  working  with  slower  aiachlnery. 

About  410.000  steelworkers  last  year  pro- 
duced 98  million  tons  of  the  metal.  A  decade 
earlier,  520,000  steelworkers  turned  out  OS 
million  tons. 

Some  879.000  textile  mlllworkers  produced 
nearly  13  million  yards  ot  woven  goods  last 
year,  while  10  years  before  1463,000  workers 
turned  out  about  IS  mllhcn  jrarda.  Output 
declined  8  percent  in  the  period,  but  the 
work  foroe  shriveled  by  M  percent. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show  the 
climb  of  factory  workers'  output  per  man- 
hour,  spurred  by  new  equipment,  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  their  hourly  earnings.  The  totals 
are  based  on  1957-50  aversgea. 
(In  penMiit) 
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Hoiirty  earnings  have  climbed  47  percent 
since  1951,  the  table  shows,  a  swifter  rise 
than  output  per  man-hour.  But  In  recent 
years,  output  per  man-hour  has  risen  slightly 
faster  than  hourly  earnings. 

Though  prices  In  Europe  have  climbed 
more  rapidly  than  prices  in  the  United  States, 
European  prices,  in  many  cases,  remain  below 
U.S.  levels.  As  production  capacity  mounts 
overseas,  competition  from  foreign  concerns 


is  sharpening     This  adds  to  the  weight  on 
prlese  of  asaay  JJB.-tamA9  goods. 

"There's  no  question  that  tougher  eooi- 
petltton  Iroas  ahroart.  particularly  from 
Japan,  adds  greatly  to  the  competitive  pres- 
sure that  already  exists  on  the  price  of  radio 
seta  in  this  country."  asserts  J.  S.  Wright, 
president  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

▲n  omclal  of  Allied  Stores  Corp..  a  large 
department  store  chain,  says.  "Woman's 
shoes  from  Italy.  French  sweaters,  cameras 
fiOM  Germany  and  Japan — all  tend  to  hold 
dovn  the  price  of  oomparabis  goods  made 
here." 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricord  two  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  which  I 
have  commented. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcomo, 
as  follows: 

Thx  BUDsrr  Dxbat»— I 

Aa  a  eoroUary  to  tha  long-etandlng  debate 
over  how  beet  to  spar  eeacMxnlc  growth. 
President  Kennedy  has  launched  anotlMr 
debate  on  the  basic  Issue  of  budget  policy. 

To  fiscal  conservatives  the  Issue  is  simple. 
They  see  no  need  for  any  debate.  They  de- 
nutnd  that  the  Government  prscttce  fiscal 
dlacipltne  by  spending  no  more  than  It  re- 
ceives. Balancing  the  bodget,  thajr  main- 
tain, will  preeerve  the  purehaatng  power  of 
the  doUar  and  strengthen  Its  standing 
abroad.  They  reject  the  administration's 
criticism  that  the  conventional  budget  Is 
misleading  snd  Inadequate 

conservative  administrations  tn  the  United 
States  have  in  faet  tolerated  budget  deficits 
as  a  neoeesary  evil.  Mo  one  la  diapoeed  to 
turn  the  dock  back  by  repealing  the  BMa- 
ptoyment  Act  of  1948.  which  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment  a  nuindate  to  pronsote  noalnfla* 
tionary  growth.  But  because  conservatlvea 
honestly  fear  any  enlargement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role,  they  insist  on  the  sanctity 
of  the  traditional  budget. 

Howevsr,  the  Government's  Impeet  on  the 
ecuuumy  cannot  be  tnHy  measured  by  the 
traditional  budget.  It  omits  any  accounting 
of  the  Government's  trust  funds,  such  as 
highway  grants  and  social  security  trans- 
actions, which  means  that  it  seriously  under- 
states the  Govemment'i  financial  operations. 
It  tncltidee  Government  loans  that  will  be 
repaid,  which  leads  to  some  overstatement. 
In  addition,  the  familiar  administrative 
budget  Is  largely  on  a  cash  baste,  although 
the  economy  is  most  affected  when  tsut  lia- 
bilities are  ixicurred.  not  when  they  are  col- 
lected. Thus,  the  traditional  administrative 
budget  not  only  falls  to  give  a  complete 
picture,  but  actually  presents  a  distorted 
view.  nukgnlf3ring  the  extent  of  any  deflelt 
and  minimizing  any  surpltis. 

Ilie  national  Income  budget  covers  a 
broader  range.  It  does  not,  incidentally, 
make  a  differentiation  between  current  costs 
and  capita]  expenditiu-es — In  such  areas  as 
research  and  education — which  is  common 
in  Europe.  But  it  does  Include  trust  fund 
operations  and  it  puts  tax  llabliitles  on  an 
accrual  basis.  It  gives  a  much  more  acctirate 
measure  of  the  economic  role  played  by  the 
budget. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  administra- 
tive budget  should  be  Junked  and  the  goal 
of  balance  abandoned.  The  traditional 
budget  Is  still  the  best  meana  of  checking 
on  Federal  spending  programs  to  prevent 
waste  and  to  promote  good  financial  house- 
keeping.   It  Is  an  essential  tool. 

But  making  use  of  both  kinds  of  budget 
would  present  a  clearer  ptctxire  of  what  Is 
actually  happening.  It  should  strengthen 
the  Government  In  mifllllng  Its  responslbO- 
ity  without  relaxing  fiscal  discipline.  If  Con- 
grese  and  the  public  accepted  the  "natiocial 
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Inoosne  budget**  to  supplement,  not  to  sup- 
plant, tha  traditional  budget,  we  would  gala 
a  more  precise  measure  of  the  Government's 
Impact  on  the  economy. 

Thx  Dialocuk  Bzcnvs 

The  dialogue  Preskient  Kennedy  sought 
with  businessmen  has  begun  In  the  form  of 
an  exchange  of  letters  with  David  Rockefel- 
ler, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
Their  differences,  in  the  main,  are  in  degree, 
not  kind.  Mr  Rockefeller  tirges  increased 
efforU  to  cut  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
payments  and  suggests  that  a  higher  level 
of  flomsstlff  Interest  rates  Is  needed,  along 
with  lower  taxes  and  more  effective  control 
over  expenditures. 

For  hts  part,  the  President  emphasises  the 
steps  taken  in  these  directions,  and  repeats 
his  willingness  to  listen  to  new  ideas.  Mr. 
Kennedy  also  attempts  to  reassure  btislness- 
men  by  etreaslng  the  need  to  ease  the  squeeze 
on  proHts.  As  he  sees  it,  the  real  key  to  in- 
creasing proflu  is  greater  utilization  of  plant 
capacity.  He  feels  that  the  administration's 
tax  credit  proposal,  as  well  as  revision  of  the 
Treasury's  depreciation  rules,  will  provide  the 
iaesatlve  for  greater  plant  investment. 

This  may  be  true.  But  if  businessmen 
are  to  Increase  their  outlays  on  plant  and 
equipment  while  idle  capacity  is  still  avail- 
able, they  must  first  be  ounfldent  of  stronger 
demand  for  their  products.  The  key  to  stim- 
ulating demand  is  to  Increase  the  spending 
power  of  customers,  preferably  through  a  tax 
cut.  This  solution  has  been  urged  on  the 
admlnUtratlon  by  both  labor  and  business. 
Governors  Rockefeller,  of  New  York;  Brown, 
of  California,  and  Dt  Salle,  of  Ohio,  have  now 
added  their  voloee  for  an  inmiediate  tax  re- 
duction. A  tax  cut  may  not  be  a  new  idea, 
but  It  remains  the  most  potent  way  to  give 
the  economy  a  lift. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hicxrr  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  BUSH  rose. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  seeking  recognition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  { t 


REPRESENTATIVE  TOM  CURTIS  AND 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
my  most  interesting  and  challenging  as- 
signment as  a  Monber  of  the  Senate  has 
been  my  service  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Not  only  does  the  watk.  of 
the  committee  cover  my  field  of  primary 
interest,  economic  p<dicy,  but  also  my 
service  on  the  committee  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  make  valued  associ- 
ations with  my  colleagues  in  both  the 


House  and  Senate,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  who  share  this  deep  inter- 
est in  the  economic  problems  which  face 
our  coimtry. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  5t  has  been  my  good  fortime  to 
work  especially  closely  with  Represent- 
ative Tom  Cuktis,  of  Missouri,  the  com- 
mittee's senior  Republican  in  the  House 

Mr.  President.  I  can  say,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  I  have  rarely  seen,  during 
my  10  years  of  service  in  the  Congress, 
a  man  more  thoughtfully  and  energet- 
ically devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Na- 
tion. I  know  that  any<me  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Tom  Cubtis.  even 
those  who  disagree  with  him  strongly, 
will  admit  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
hardworking  and  constructively  critical 
men  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  startled  and  dis- 
mayed to  read  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
editorial  on  June  3  on  a  South  American 
economic  study  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  To  my  surprise, 
tlie  editorial  failed  to  credit,  or  even  to 
mention.  Ton  Curtis'  central  role  in  this 
important  and  timely  study. 

This  omission  in  a  newspaper  which 
serves  Representative  Cuktis'  district  is 
all  the  more  grievous  because  of  the  re- 
peated and  sharp  attacks  which  the 
Post-Dispatch  has  made  recently  on  var- 
ious positions  which  Tom  Curtis  has 
taken  on  favorite  administration  propos- 
als. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  Post-Dispatch's 
right  or.  indeed,  its  duty  to  state  where 
and  how  It  disagrees  with  Tom  Cuans. 
But  when  the  Post- Dispatch  omits 
even  the  slightest  mention  of  an  action 
by  Tom  Curtis  of  which  it  highly  ap- 
proves, then  I  and  my  colleagues  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whether  this  is  a 
calculated  omission.  If  so,  it  calls  into 
question  the  paper's  fairness  and  objec- 
tivity, two  qualities  for  which  the  Post- 
Dispatch  has  long  been  known  and  hon- 
ored. 

Now  that  the  President  and  White 
House  staff  are  reading  the  Post-Dis- 
patch— ^rather  than  the  Herald  Trib- 
une— it  is  more  important  than  ever 
that  it  maintain  the  integrity  which  has 
traditionally  been  ascribed  to  It 

To  its  credit,  few  newspapers  have 
been  more  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Latin  America  and  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress than  the  Post-Dispatch.  In  view  of 
the  many  articles  and  editorials  which  it 
has  written  on  the  subject.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  paper  omitted  news 
coverage  or  comment  on  the  report  on 
South  American  economic  problems  pre- 
pared last  fall  after  a  trip  to  the  area  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1.  Representative  Tom  Curtis  and 
Representative  Martha  Orhtiths, 
These  members  of  the  Subaanmittee  on 
Inter-American  Economic  Relationships 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  work 
well  and  closely  together  as  a  team.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
gracious  as  usual,  made  dear  that  the 
hearings  on  the  subcommittee  report, 
on  which  the  Post-Dispatch  gave  lengthy 
and  favorable  editorial  comment  on 
June  3,  were  the  direct  results  of  efforts 
by  Tom  Curtis. 


At  the  hearings  May  10.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spahkman],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  said: 

It  was  largely  at  the  suggestion  and  urging 
of  Congressman  Cuans  that  we  decided  to 
have  these  foUowup  hearings.  We  thought 
they  would  be  a  worthwhile  adjunct  to  the 
study  we  made  on  the  ground. 

Anyone  reading  the  transcript  of  those 
hearings  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  very  important  and  constructive 
role  which  Tom  Curtis  played  in  this 
study. 

Oversea  study  trips  are  sometimes 
called  junkets  by  the  press,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  any  oversea  trip  in  which 
Tom  CxniTis  participates  Is  no  junket. 
Tom  Curtis  has  a  formula  for  oversea 
studies  which  I  believe  could  well  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  Congress. 

It  involves,  first,  staff  preparation,  in- 
cluding both  a  thorough  staff  study  of 
the  countries  involved  and  a  visit  by  the 
staff  to  the  area.  This  staff  visit  to  the 
area  is  designed  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  later  visit  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers, who  Interview  Government,  labor, 
business,  and  university  people.  After 
making  their  on-the-spot  study,  the 
committee  members  write  a  report. 
Finally,  formal  hearings  are  held  at 
which  experts  comment  upon  and  evalu- 
ate the  committee's  report.  This.  Mr. 
President,  Is  my  Idea  of  responsible  and 
constructive  committee  work. 

My  purpose  In  making  this  speech  is 
to  clear  the  record.  Here  is  a  long  and 
a  good  editorial  by  the  Post-Dispatch  on 
a  subject  of  vital  Interest,  a  subject  on 
which  one  of  the  St.  Louis  Representa- 
tives played  a  leading  role. 

If  the  Post-Dispatch  attacks  Tom 
Curtis  when  it  thinks  he  is  wrong,  then, 
in  simple  fairness,  it  ought  to  praise  him 
when  it  thinks  he  is  right. 

Failure  to  do  so.  as  in  this  case,  Is  no 
accident.'  It  appears  that  the  Post-Dis- 
patch has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  omit 
reference  to  Tom  Curtis. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri can  take  care  of  himself,  but  I 
think  that  the  people  of  St.  Louis  de- 
serve a  better  deal  from  the  Post-Dis- 
patch. If  the  Post-Dispatch  is  really 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  policy,  rather  than  In  play- 
ing politics,  it  should  begin  to  give  its 
readers  a  fairer  and  more  balanced  view 
of  the  news. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sMit  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  an  editorial  from 
the  Post-Dispatch  of  June  3,  1962,  enU- 
Ued  "The  Gold  of  the  Incas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Gold  or  thx  Incas 
Latin  Americans  are  still  suffering  from  a 
form  of  economic  colonialism,  aU  right,  but 
it  Is  not  what  many  of  them  think  it  Is.  They 
are  being  seriously  exploited  by  their  own 
people,  as  hearings  before  a  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  In 
Washington  show. 

The  situation  Involves  the  flight  of  Latin 
American  caplUl  to  Swiss  and  other  foreign 
banks.  Some  experts  told  the  committee  they 
would  put  the  Latin  Investment  overseas  at 
more  than  $5  billion,  as  a  guess;    Senator 
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Javtts,  of  New  York,  put  the  flgiire  at  be- 
tween $9  and  $15  billion. 

This  Is  a  form  of  colonialism  because  It  is 
taking  Latin  American  wealth  out  of  Latin 
America,  where  it  could  do  immense  good, 
and  storing  it  abroad  where  it  may  do  no 
good  to  anybody  but  the  holders  of  the  bank 
deposits.  In  principle,  at  least,  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  this  process  and 
that  of  the  Spanish  conquistadors  who 
shipped  the  gold  of  the  Incas  home. 

Senator  Sparkman,  of  Alabama,  calls  the 
situation  disturbing.  It  is  disturbing  for 
Congress  because  the  amount  stored  abroad 
is  at  least  half  as  much  as  the  United  States 
plans  to  invest  in  Latin  America,  through 
public  and  private  sources,  under  the  10-year 
Alliance  for  Progress.  The  flight  of  capital 
is  a  rebuff  to  the  U.S.  effort  and  to  the  idea 
of  self-help. 

Latin  American  lll>erals — the  democratic 
left  on  which  the  Kennedy  administration 
cotints  for  a  peaceable  social  revolution — 
also  ought  to  be  disturbed.  They  are  too 
much  concerned  with  nationalizing  existing 
industries  and  too  little  concerned  with 
using  their  resources  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries that  would  do  far  more  good.  In  their 
addiction  to  Socialist  methods,  they  cannot 
come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  the  grad- 
uated income  tax  Ls  American  capitalism's 
most  radical  and  most  usefvil  offering  to  their 
republics. 

It  is  lack  of  reasonable  income  tfuces  and 
of  reasonable  enforcement  that  permits  the 
constant  drain  of  wealth.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Joint  subcommittee  heard,  two- 
thirds  of  all  taxes  come  from  individxial  and 
corporate  Income  levies:  the  remaining  third 
is  about  equally  divided  between  various  ex- 
cise and  real  property  taxes  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, by  contrast,  no  more  than  a  fourth  of 
governmental  income  stems  from  income 
taxes:  nearly  three-fourths  comes  from  ex- 
cise levies. 

There  is  nothing  liberal  about  such  taxa- 
tion. Income  taxes  at  least  recognize  ability 
to  pay:  excise  levies  drain  their  income  from 
the  masses  of  people.  Untaxed,  or  relatively 
so,  the  Latin  oligarchies  who  possess  the 
greatest  ability  to  pay  escape  the  responsi- 
bilities of  wealth  and  send  it  abroad.  How 
can  the  Latin  politicians  who  denounce 
colonialism  and  demand  economic  Independ- 
ence Justify  this  system? 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  in  Wash- 
ington have  discussed  how  to  recapture  some 
of  the  hidden  capital.  Some  suggest  Latin 
taxes  on  earnings  on  money  invested  out  of 
the  country:  others  think  the  sister  repub- 
lics might  get  more  money  back  by  granting 
a  tax  amnesty  on  hidden  capital,  as  Prance 
once  did.  But  the  hard  fact  is  that  the  flight 
of  pesos  and  bolivares  is  still  going  on. 
Every  sign  of  Inflation,  and  every  flst  shak- 
ing by  Castro,  seems  to  put  fear  for  their 
gold  into  the  hearts  of  oligarctis. 

Probably  there  is  not  much  the  United 
States  can  do.  despite  the  damage  done  to 
hopes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  Latin  governments  can 
do.  in  the  way  of  currency  controls  and  sound 
income  taxes,  soundly  enforced.  And  gov- 
ernments that  constantly  preach  the  need 
for  social  progress,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
need  for  foreign  aid,  on  the  other,  should 
feel  obliged  to  do  no  less  than  to  control 
their  own  wealth  and  to  help  themselves. 


PRIVILEOE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
during  the  debate  on  the  sugar  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  H.R.  8050,  relating  to 
the  importation  of  adult  honeybees,  Mr. 
Walter  Pincus,  consultant  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "6-29- 
62 — C,"  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment.  I  intend  to 
offer  it  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  later  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement.  I  intend  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRrvl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HaktI,  the  Senators  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating  1 .  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  announced  his  support  of  the 
amendment  and  agreed  to  cosponsor  it. 
The  Senator  could  not  be  reached  until 
after  the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and.  consequently,  his  name  does 
not  appear  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  designated  "6-29- 
62 — C,"  if  agreed  to.  would  restore  to  the 
public  welfare  measure  a  provision  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  its  version  of  H.R.  10606. 

The  provision  was  eliminated  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  although,  so  far 
as  I  know,  I  do  not  believe  any  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  committee  at  hear- 
ings stated  opposition  to  the  proposal. 

Under  the  aid-to-dependent-children 
program  at  the  present  time  the  Federal 
Government  participates  in  an  extensive 
program  to  assist  children  living  in  their 
own  homes  or  In  the  home  of  a  close  rela- 
tive. In  April  of  this  year  more  than 
2.8  million  children  were  receiving  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

However,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, along  with  voluntary  agencies, 
provide   almost   the  entire  expense  of 


maintaining  children  In  foster  family 
homes  and  child -care  institutions.  The 
most  recent  data,  that  for  1960,  showed 
that  State  and  local  public  welfare  agen- 
cies were  providing  funds  for  157,989 
children  in  foster  family  homes  and  for 
another  40.736  in  child-care  institutions. 
The  cost  of  the  foster  care  programs  was 
$147  million,  of  which  the  States  supplied 
about  $76  miUion,  the  local  communities 
al)out  $70  million  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  $1.5  million.  About  $81.7 
million  of  these  funds  were  used  to  sup- 
port children  In  foster  family  homes 
supervised  by  public  welfare  agencies 
and  another  $65  million  for  children  in 
foster  family  homes  and  child -care  insti- 
tutions which  are  supervised  or  admin- 
istered by  voluntary  agencies.  A  major- 
ity of  States  have  contracts  with  private 
nonprofit  groups  and  use  their  services 
in  meeting  their  child -care  problems. 

The  statistical  records  on  the  efforts 
of  voluntary  agencies  indicate  that  these 
groups  also  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  needy  children. 
For  1961  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
125.000  children  receiving  foster  care  in 
which  the  primary  responsibility  was 
that  of  private  agencies.  Of  these  some 
83.000  were  placed  in  foster  family  homes 
and  about  42.000  in  child-care  institu- 
tions. Probably  about  half  of  these  125.- 
000  children,  who  were  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  voluntary  agencies,  also 
received  some  aid  from  nubile  funds,  but 
the  cost  of  supporting  about  60,000  chil- 
dren was  carried  by  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies alone. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  provide  Federal  par- 
ticipation for  a  very  small  percentage 
of  children  in  foster  homes — for  those 
children  removed  froir  their  homes  by 
court  order  and  placed  in  a  foster  family 
home.  This  legislation  gave  the  States 
an  alternative  to  leaving  children  in  un- 
suitable homes — but  where  they  would 
be  eligible  for  Pederal-aid-to-dependent- 
children  payments — and  permitted  the 
States  under  limited  circumstances  to 
place  them  in  foster  family  homes  and 
still  be  eligible  for  pasrments.  Both  the 
bill  approved  by  the  House  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill  now  propose  to 
make  this  temporary  measure  a  perma- 
nent provision. 

However.  In  limiting  the  placement  by 
the  court  to  foster  family  homes  the 
present  act  restricts  the  opportunity  for 
the  court  to  improve  conditions  for  many 
unfortunate  children,  in  that  the 
changes  made  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance would  not  i>ermU  any  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  If  by 
court  order  the  child  were  placed  in  a 
child-care  institution  rather  than  in  a 
foster  family  home. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  present  pro- 
gram of  aid-to-dependent-children  pay- 
ments for  children  removed  under  court 
order  provided  for  only  1 .220  children  in 
13  States.  Altogether  14  SUtes  have  the 
program  in  effect  and  action  has  been 
authorized  in  an  additional  5  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  need 
is  far  greater  and  that  a  major  Impedi- 
ment has  been  that  foster  family  homes 
cannot  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren.    The  conditions  which  make  it 
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accessary  to  remove  such  children  from 
uiMBltable  homes  often  result  in  needs 
for  special  psychiatric  and  medical  care 
of  the  children.  While  foster  family 
homes  cannot  ordinal  ily  meet  these 
needs,  many  child-care  institutions  have 
such  facilities  and  servtees. 

Most  of  the  child-care  institutions  at 
the  present  time  are  conducted  by  pri- 
vate nonprofit  groups  often  associated 
with  a  religious  denomination.  In  1960 
there  were  about  1.200  private  child-care 
institutions  In  the  United  States;  in 
addition  about  125  institutions  are  under 
wholly  public  auspices. 

A  second  factor  which  limits  the  courts 
under  the  present  law  is  that  of  the  diffi- 
culty— and  apparently  in  many  cases  the 
impoasibility— of    finding    foster    family 
homes  for  children  under  these  circum- 
stances.    These  are  thie  most  underpriv- 
ileged children  and  often  have  special 
problems.     When  they   come  from  mi- 
nority group   families,   the  difficulty   is 
Increased  because  the  general  crowded 
housing  of  these  groups  cuts  down  on 
the    opportunity    for    finding    suitable 
foster    homes.     In     effect,     then,     the 
present  legislation  puts  the  States  and 
the  courts  under  pressure  not  to  act  In 
attempting  to  find  better  living  condi- 
tions for  these  underprivileged  and  un- 
fortunate  children.    They   cannot  find 
foster  family  homes,  and  if  they  place 
the  child  In  a  child-care  institution.  It 
has  to  be  at  State  expense  without  Fed- 
eral   participation.    I    should    add.    of 
course,  that  while  this  is  a  most  difDcult 
problem,  it  involves  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  children.     The  Children's  Bu- 
reau has  estimated  that  only  about  1 
percent  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
would  require  removal  under  court  order 
for  foster  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  timt  in  judg- 
ing this  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
we  should  keep  in  mind  two  principles. 
The  first  consideration  is  the  welfare 
of  the  child.    The  evidence  under  the 
limited  provision  of  last  year  and  the 
statements  of  authorities  indicate  that 
limiting  the  program  only  to  those  chil- 
dren who  are  placed  in  foster  family 
homes  is  too  rigid.    The  small  percent- 
age of   aid-to-dependent-chlldren   who 
can  be  helped  within  the  terms  of  this 
measure  are  among  the  most  unfortu- 
nate in  the  Nation.    Children  in  homes 
where  parents  suffer  from  poverty,  sick- 
ness and  unemployment  have  their  own 
handicaps,  but  they  retain  the  strength 
of  family  unity   In  spite  of  adversity, 
•mis  provision  relates  to  the  unfortunate 
situation  where  the  court  finds  the  par- 
ent and  the  home  unsuitable  for  the 
welf  jure  of  the  child. 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  place  restrictions  on 
programs  which  limit  the  courts  from 
making  a  placement  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  child,  forcing  him  to  remain  in  a 


unsuitable  home  than  we  are  about  needy 
children  who  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
maining with  their  own  families.  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  to  extend  Federal 
participaticm  to  the  child  whose  home  is 
unsuitable  only  if  he  is  placed  in  a  foster 
family  home  and  deny  It  when  the  court 
determines  it  is  in  his  best  interest  to  be 
transferred  to  a  child-care  institution. 
A  second  principle  involved  is  that  of 
State  rights.  The  public  welfare  pro- 
grams are  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  States  and  local  communities. 
The  Federal  Government  participates, 
but.  on  the  whole,  the  States  develop  the 
programs,  supply  the  personnel,  and 
make  the  primary  and  principal  deter- 
minations as  to  how  these  children 
should  be  treated. 

The  States  have  traditionally  used 
private  child -care  Institutions  to  help 
meet  their  problems,  and  a  majority 
of  States  today  have  contracts  with  pri- 
vate nonprofit  child-care  institutions  to 
provide  foster  care.  To  adopt  this 
amendment  is  not  to  give  an  open-end 
approval  to  the  States,  under  which 
abuses  could  develop. 

On  the  contrary,  it  authorizes  action 
for  a  group  who  more  than  any  other 
group  under  the  social  security  program 
or  welfare  program  come  under  close 
scrutiny  and  a  most  careful  weighing 
of  evidence. 

It  Involves  a  court  determination  that 
the  child  should  be  removed  from  his 
unsuitable  home.  This  is  not  a  decision 
which  judges  make  lightly. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  approve 
minimimi  Federal  standards  which  are 
placed  in  the  law  either  to  prevent  mis- 
use of  Federal  funds  or  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  the  needy.  That  is 
quite  a  different  proposition  from  the 
restriction  in  the  committee  bill  which 
excludes  the  most  needy  children  from 
benefits  which  the  court  holds  to  be  in 
their  best  interest. 

I  should  like  to  read  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  BflacDougall  at  the  hearings  on 
this  bill  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Mr.  MacDougall  is  secretary 
of  the  welfare  committee  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  AssoclaUon  of  County  OfBdals  and 
general  counsel  of  the  County  Super- 
visors Association  of  California.  He 
stated: 

We  give  the  highest  prl<Mity  to  li^deral 
participation  to  aid  needy  chUdren  in  foster 
homes  and  Institutions.  Secretary  Rlblooff 
lilmself  has  stated  that  Congress  in  enacting 
and  amending  our  Social  Security  Act  had 
repeatedly  demonstrated  lU  deep  concern 
that  no  child,  wherever  he  may  live,  shall 
go  without  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  other 
essential  needs. 

There  is  one  glaring  exception.  Until  last 
year  aU  children  In  foster  homes  could  tnUy 
be  classified  as  American  forgotten  children 
with  respect  to  Federal  programs. 

Children  In  foster  homes  were  not  eligible 
for  Federal  participation  under  the  ald-to- 


home  which  has  been  determined  as  an     dependent-children  program. 


unsuitable  place. 

This  amendment— and  the  House  ap- 
proved provision — opens  the  way  for 
the  courts  to  make  a  determination  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  less 
concerned  about  tht  welfare  of  these 
children  who  mutt  be  removed  from  an 


In  some  States,  children  were  being  re 


provided  for  Federal  participation  for  ADO 
payments  to  children  In  foster  honies  who 
had  been  placed  there  by  a  court  order  and 
were  recelrlng  ADC  aid  at  the  time  they 
were  mored  to  a  foster  home. 

We  heartUy  endoree  the  new  provision  of 
HJl.  10006.  which  expands  the  program  to 
Include  care  In  child-care  Institutions,  as 
weU  as  private  foster  homes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3rield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  wlH  materially  benefit 
the  people  who  are  Intended  to  be  bene- 
fited by  tlie  pending  measure,  as  well  as 
the  Nation  generally.  When  the  amend- 
ment is  called  up  I  hope  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  giving  it  all  the  support  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  support.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  restore 
the  House  language.  As  I  recall  it  was 
supported  by  every  witness  who  testified 
about  this  provision  and  opposed  by 
none.  At  the  appropriate  time  when 
the  amendment  Is  offered.  I  will  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  making  the 
case  again  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  an 
additional  comment  on  some  court  de- 
cisions that  relate  to  what  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  only  argument  that  could 
be  made  against  the  inclusion  of  these 
children  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  States 
to  place  children  in  private  agencies, 
even  when  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  religious  denominations,  has  been 
tested  In  court  and  the  precedents  up- 
hold the  right  of  the  State  to  make  such 
placements  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
child.  The  latest  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  of  Schade  v.  AlLegeny  Coun- 
ty Institution  District  (126  A.  2d  911). 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peim- 
sylvsuila  in  1956  Here  It  was  urged 
that  reimbursement  of  sectarian  orphan- 
ages violates  the  State  constitution  and 
the  principles  of  the  first  amendment  as 
applied  to  State  action  by  the  14th 
amendment.    The  court  stated : 

Tbt  appellant  argues  that  the  institution 
district's  payments  to  the  denominational 
or  sectarian  defendants  tend  toward  gov- 
ernmental establishment  of  reUglon  and. 
consequently,  are  violative  of  the  I4th 
amendment.  It  is  unneceasary  to  devote 
much  time  to  this  contention.  The  supreme 
court  has.  In  principle,  settled  it  adversely 
to  the  app)eUant'8  position.  See  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  mpra,  where  It  was 
held  that  a  State's  use  of  public  tax  funds 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from 
sectarian  schools  did  not  serve  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  religion. 

Another  Important  decision  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  Murrow  Indian 
Orphans  Home  v.  Childers  (171  P.  2d  600 
(1945) ) .  This  case  involved  the  consti- 
tutionality of  contracts  between  the 
State  board  of  affairs  for  Oklahoma  and 
a  Baptist  child-caring  institution  for  the 


taSed^r  unTJ?:^bnre.T'q3  V^^    support  of  certain  dependent  orphans 


Federal  participation  rather  than  being 
placed  in  a  healthier  atmosphere  of  a  foster 
family  becanee  the  local  authorities  were 
aware  that  there  were  not  suAclent  funds 
available  to  place  the  child  In  a  foster  home. 
We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  10«0«  would  make 
permanent  the  change  of  last  year,  which 


The  facts  disclosed  that  the  home  is 
sectarian  in  character.  After  reviewing 
all  of  the  pertinent  legal  authorities,  the 
supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  declsired: 
The  legislature  of  the  psopls  have  a  dls- 
cretlon  in  this  matter  and  msy  oare  for  needy 
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children  tlirough  any  scheme  that  seems  ap- 
propriate to  them,  omitting,  of  coxirse,  to 
offend  other  constitutional  provisions.  Such 
a  scheme  may  Involve  State  given  Institu- 
tional care,  or  placement  In  the  homes  of 
private  citizens,  or  contracting  with  elee- 
mosjrnary  Institutions,  or  by  grants  of 
money,  or  combinations  of  these. 

A  quasi-oflflcial  document  was  filed  by 
the  NationRl  Probation  and  Parole  Asso- 
ciation as  an  amicus  curiae  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania case  of  Schade  against  Allegeny 
County  Institution  District.  The  brief 
indicates  that  a  survey  was  made  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  use  of  private 
sectarian  facilities  for  the  care  of  de- 
linquent, neglected,  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. On  the  basis  of  the  returns  of  this 
questionnaire,  the  association  asserted: 

It  Is  clear  that  In  the  States  represented, 
substantial  use  la  made  of  private  agencies 
in  the  placement  of  delinquent,  neglected, 
and  dependent  children  by  Juvenile  courts 
and  among  these  agencies  a  majority  of  the 
children  are  placed  in  sectarian  or  denomi- 
national agencies. 

The  brief  also  asserts: 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  replies 
were  to  the  effect  that/<i  the  use  of  sectarian 
institutions  tvere  withdrawn  from  the  facili- 
ties available  to  the  juvenile  courts,  there 
worUd  result  a  critical  loss  of  much  needed 
facilities. 

A  particularly  interesting  reply  is  that 
made  by  the  court  in  Alameda  County. 
Calif.    The  court  stated : 

We  would  b«  virtually  restricted  to  the 
UM  of  State  schools,  which  are  geared  to  the 
himdllng  of  much  more  severely  disturbed 
children  than  those  customarily  placed  In 
private,  sectarian  Ixutltutlona. 

The  Juvenile  authorities  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  replied  in  the  following  manner: 

If  the  use  of  sectarian  institutions  were 
withdrawn,  our  welfare  department  would 
have  to  locate  more  foster  homes  and  the 
cost  would  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
shall  be  entering  into  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill  which 
relate  to  medical  care  for  our  aging 
citizens  probably  on  or  close  to  Thurs- 
day, and  as  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
be  studying  the  Record  over  the  Fourth 
of  July,  I  should  like  briefly  to  make  some 
observations  on  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!  and  myself  and  other  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  support 
of  the  amendments;  and  also  to  outline 
the  area  of  our  difference,  as  it  still 
exists,  though  I  hope  very  much  that 
there  will  not  be  differences  when  we 
finally  complete  our  work  and  are  ready 
in  a  final  way  to  call  up  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  group  of  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  worked  with  me  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  his 
colleagues,  in  an  effort  to  merge  our 
ideas  on  medical  care  for  the  aging,  have 
made  substantial  gains,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  program. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  things  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said  in 
presenting  the  amendments  last  Friday 


was  the  fact  that  he  felt  there  had  been 
an  afiarmative  contribution. 

Let  us  first  see  what  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  then  at  what  still  remains 
open  and  subject  to  an  agreement  that 
we  can  attain. 

First  and  very  important,  a  real  his- 
torical step  forward  has  been  taken  in 
coverage.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico estimated  that  2  >y^  million  of  the  un- 
insured people  affected  by  the  proposal 
not  previously  included  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  These  are  the  people 
over  65  who  are  not  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits.  Very  clearly  all  of 
those  who  are  65  on  January  16,  1964, 
when  this  plan  would  take  effect,  will  be 
blanketed  in  under  the  law,  and  would 
then  be  included,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  described  it,  over  a  period 
of  time  up  to  1971.  All  of  these  people 
would  be  blanketed  into  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  With  the  incentive  which 
will  be  given  to  get  under  the  system,  by 
the  fact  that  greater  benefits  will  be 
available,  we  have  no  doubt  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,  estimating  in  the  area 
of  85  percent  to  90  percent,  all  of  those 
over  65,  whether  or  not  now  eligible  for 
social  security,  and  whether  or  not  eligi- 
ble for  social  security  as  time  goes  on 
up  to  the  1971  date — that  a  very  large 
proportion  will  be  blanketed  in  and  In- 
cluded in  the  medical  care  benefits. 

So  for  all  substantial  purposes,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  65  and 
over  not  covered  by  the  King-Anderson 
bill  will  come  in  under  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  as  it  is  now  amended,  following  the 
discussions  which  we  had  in  such  an  aus- 
picious way  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr,  Anderson!.  That  is  the 
first  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS, 
come  effective? 

Mr.  JAVITS. 

Mr.   CURTIS 


When  will  the  act  be- 


January  1,  1964. 
As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  all  persons  now  eligible  for 
title  n  benefits,  which  are  the  old  age 
and  survivor  disability  benefits,  or  who 
will  become  eligible  by  January  1,  1964, 
will  be  eligible  for  hospital  benefits. 
\      Mr.  JAVITS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  social  security  fund,  will  they  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  they  will  be  paid 
out  of  the  special  medical  tnist  fund. 
That  was  the  next  point  to  which  I 
wished  to  speak. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  will  persons 
already  eligible,  or  who  will  become  eli- 
gible by  1964,  have  paid  into  that  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  persons  who 
are  eligible  on  January  1,  1964,  will  have 
paid  whatever  their  social  security  tax 
was  in  the  intervening  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  will  the  tax  go 
into  effect? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  tax  will  become  ef- 
fective a  little  earlier.  I  do  not  have  the 
precise  figures  before  me. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  will  persona 
who  are  now  retired  and  who  are  eligible 
for  social  security  have  paid  into  the 
hospital  benefits  trust  fund? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Those  persons  who  are 
now  retired  and  are  not  working,  in  the 
sense  of  still  paying  social  security  tax, 
will  not  have  paid  anything. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  will  their  benefits 
be  paid  out  of  the  social  security  fund, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  3  million  aged 
who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  not  be 
paid  from  the  fund,  but  directly  from 
general  revenues? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  is  that  the 
payers  of  social  security  will  be  paying 
into  the  fund,  so  the  fund  will  have  taxa- 
tion money  arising  out  of  social  security 
payments,  although  not  paid  by  those 
who  will  be  getting  the  benefits. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  re- 
call that  this  was  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems I  had  with  the  idea  of  social  se- 
curity financing,  and  why  I  called  it 
regressive.  But  I  pointed  out  the  other 
day — and  I  am  very  glad  to  do  so  again 
at  this  moment — that  I  have  felt,  and  I 
have  ascertained  to  my  own  satisfaction 
over  the  course  of  the  last  2  years.  In 
round  figures,  that  the  younger  people, 
those  under  65,  who  would  be  paying,  as 
It  were,  for  those  over  65.  who  have  not 
paid  anything  on  this  particular  account, 
are  willing,  from  my  observation,  to  do 
so,  and  want  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment — not 
unanimous,  by  any  means;  but  this  is  my 
own  Judgment,  and  all  of  us  in  public 
life  have  to  have  some  livsttnct  about 
these  matters — to  pay  the  social  security 
tax  for  health  benefits,  and  even  to  begin 
to  pay  it  now,  although  the  health 
benefits  for  most  social  security  payors 
will  be  long  deferred. 

So  the  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is:  Yes.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  perfectly  true.  The  benefi- 
ciaries will  not  have  paid.  But  I  feel — 
and  I  am  speaking  unilaterally — that 
those  who  will  be  paying  into  the  trust 
fund  will  be  willing  to  do  so  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  future  benefits  that  will 
flow  to  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  there  will  be  two 
classes  who  will  receive  benefits.  The 
first  will  receive  benefits  from  the  social 
security  taxes  paid  by  present  workers, 
and  one  group  will  be  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues.    Why  the  distinction? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  distinction  is  that 
these  are  persons  who  are  covered  by 
the  King- Anderson  bill  now.  and  those 
who  are  not  eligible  for  social  security 
are  being  brought  in  on  a  basis  upon 
which  they  will  gradually  be  blanketed 
into  the  system  by  the  amendment  which 
we  prepared  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  There  is  no  distinction  now. 
There  was  a  distinction  before.  There 
is  a  distinction  in  the  method  of  financ- 
ing. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  those  who  are 
paying  social  security  taxes,  although 
they  are  not  paying  them  for  the  benefits 
they  will  get  right  now.  are  nonetheless 
entirely  willing  to  pay  in  order  to  receive 
that  benefit  conferred  upon  those  who 
are  members  of  the  system,  as  It  were. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  are  they  willing  to 
pay  It  for  the  members  of  the  system  who 
pay  nothing,  and  not  be  willing  to  pay  It 
for  other  aged  who  pay  nothing? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think  there  is  some 
Justification,  because  those  persons  are 
themselves  persons  who  have  paid  into 
the  system  as  a  result  of  helping  to  build 
up  the  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     In  what  way? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    They  have  made  their 
own  social  security  pasmnents  before  they 
reached  the   age  65.    Hence,  they  are 
members  of  the  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  members  of  a 
very  exclusive  club.  I  agree,  because  a 
man  who  retired  at  age  65  5  years  ago 
had  a  life  expectancy  of  12  years.  His 
wife  had  a  life  expectancy  of  14  years. 
I  daresay  that  In  the  average  case,  where 
he  has  paid  the  maximum  all  through 
the  years,  in  about  a  year  he  and  his  wife 
have  drawn  out  everything  they  put  into 
the  fimd. 

Now  a  new  fund  will  be  started,  to 
which  he  will  not  contribute  but  from 
which  he  will  draw  benefits;  and  there 
are  other  aged  who  have  never  received 
any  social  security  benefits,  who  will  now 
receive  benefits.    I  agree  to  that  part, 
but  they  will  have  financing  from  the 
General    Treasury.    They    will    be    de- 
pendent  upon   appropriations.    Is   not 
that  correct? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Why  the  dIstlncUons? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.     The  distinction  is  the 
one  I  made  before :  That  the  background 
of  those  who  ar«  eligible  for  social  se- 
curity la  that  they  are  members  of  a 
particular  group.    They  are  in  the  fund. 
They  are  insured.    This  is  an  extension 
of  their  Insurance,  as  It  were. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  a  moment 
ago.  we  had  hoped  this  afternoon  only 
to  map  out  our  basic  ground. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  shall  continue  the 
discussion  at  another  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
Senator's  understanding. 

Taxes  will  begin  for  the  taxable  years 
starting  after  December  31.  1962. 

Also,  we  separate  the  trust  fund. 
There  will  be  a  separate  Federal  medical 
trust  fimd,  which  will  enable  us  to  see 
precisely  the  vlabOIty  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise, which  Is  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  analysis  of  that  provision 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Skpakati  Trust  Fund 
Under  the  bill  I  Introduced  last  year,  there 
would  have  been  a  health  insurance  account 
in  the  Federal  social  insurance  trust  fund. 
The  trust  fund  would  also  have  Included 
special  accounts  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  for  disability  insurance. 
While  I  believe  this  arrangement  woxild  have 
been  fully  effective  In  segregating  the  moneys 
for  the  various  benefits  provided  under  social 
security.  In  the  proposed  amendment  we 
have  substituted  provisions  for  a  separate 
health  insurance  trust  fund.  We  have  made 
this  change  because  some  people  beUeve  that 
there  would  be  merit  in  a  separate  trust  fund 
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for  health  Insxirance,  and  that  there  would 
be  leaa  danger  of  misxinderstanding. 

Of  course,  the  payments  for  health  serv- 
ices that  would  be  made  on  behalf  of  those 
p>eople  who  qualify  for  protection  through 
the  provisions  for  the  uninsured  would  be 
made  from  general  revenues.  The  trust  fund 
and  the  rights  of  the  social  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries would  in  no  way  be  affected  by  these 
expenditures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  third— 
and  this  Is  very  Important,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned — Is  the  whole  scheme  by 
which  hospitals  may  be  accredited,  by 
which  hospitals  may  join  In  allowing 
themselves  to  be  represented  by  an  or- 
ganization like  Blue  Cross  In  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
gram ;  and  providing  also  for  some  State 
administration. 

All  these  factors  are  Incorporated  In 
this  amendment  and  represent  steps  for- 
ward, taken  as  a  result  of  merging  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  his  group  and  the  group  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Finally,  and  most  Important — and  this 
Is  the  critical  point  of  distinction — we 
have  always  made  a  big  point  of  the  fact 
that  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
private  enterprise,  whether  cooperatives, 
group  plans,  or  private  insurance  car- 
riers, which  would  give.  In  value  terms, 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  was  given 
In  the  King -Anderson  bill,  to  be  com- 
pensated for  so  doing,  helped  by  a 
premium  payment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  this  fundamental  option  prin- 
ciple—also. IncldcnUlly.  an  option  prin- 
ciple esploused  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York— which  has  been  one  of  the 
two  big  factors,  the  other  being  complete 
coverage,  which  Is  now  being  attained  for 
all  persons  over  65.  whether  or  not  they 
are  under  social  security. 

What  has  happened  with  respect  to  the 
option  Is  that  we  have  adopted  a  basic 
principle  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  by  which  a  private  carrier  may  be 
reimbursed  for  benefits  which  it  confers, 
if  the  benefits  are  the  same  as  those  In 
the  Federal  system  after  the  bill  has  be- 
come law.  Therefore,  a  private  carrier 
may  frame  an  Insurance  policy  or  cov- 
erage upon  that  base. 

We  have  not  worked  out  any  way  in 
which  there  would  be  premium  reim- 
bursements— which  Is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  is  one  thing  to  reimburse  bene- 
fits actually  paid  by  the  Insurance  car- 
rier or  the  other  carrier;  It  Is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  reimburse  for  premiums. 
The  Anderson  amendments,  in  which  we 
joined  because  they  took  us  to  where  we 
were  at  that  moment,  carry  the  concept 
of  reimbursement  of  the  carrier  for  bene- 
fits paid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
Senator  Anderson's  analysis  of  those 
provisions,  which  we  have,  In  a  sense. 
Introduced,  bid.  and  asked,  to  use  a  col- 
loquial term.  We  on  this  side — the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!, 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating!  and  I — have 
Joined  in  the  concept  of  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  such  part  of  Its 
own  total  fund  as  will  represent  the  allo- 


cated actuarial  risk  to  the  particular  per- 
son who  chooses  to  have  a  private  plan, 
instead  of  the  governmental  plan.  It 
is  on  this  that  we  are  trying  to  have  a 
complete  meeting  of  the  minds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PEOTBCnON    FOB   THK    XTKTKSWUD 

Our  proposed  amendment  provides  to  the 
residual  group  of  2»4  million  elderly  people 
the  same  benefit  protection  that  is  provided 
those  insured  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  finances  the  protection  for  this 
group  through  general  revenues.  People  who 
reach  age  65  before  1967  and  who  do  not 
meet  the  regular  Insured  status  require- 
ments of  the  social  security  system  would 
be  deemed  insured.  Uninsured  people  who 
will  reach  age  65  in  1967  wovild  be  deemed 
to  be  insured  for  social  security  health  bene- 
fits if  they  had  earned  as  few  as  6  quarters 
of  coverage  in  covered  work  at  any  time — 
9  fewer  quarters  of  coverage  than  men  of 
this  age  need  to  qualify  for  social  security 
retirement  benefits  and  6  fewer  quarters 
of  coverage  than  women  of  this  age  need 
to  qualify  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

For  people  who  reach  age  65  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  years,  the  number  of  quar- 
ters of  coverage  needed  to  be  insured  for 
health  insurance  protection  increases  by 
3  each  year,  thus,  people  reaching  age 
65  in  1968  would  need  9  quarters  of  cover- 
age, people  reaching  65  in  1969  would  need 
13  quarters  of  coverage,  and  so  on.  For 
persons  who  attain  age  OS  after  1971  the 
special  Insurance  status  provisions  for  health 
Insurano*  wUl  require  as  many,  or  more, 
quarters  of  0OT«r«g«  as  the  regular  Insured 
status  provisions  for  other  eoolal  security 
beneflu,  so  that  for  both  men  and  women 
the  new  insured  sutus  proTislon  will  soon 
"wash  out." 

Under  this  special  provision,  people  who 
are  uninsured  under  the  regular  social  eeeu< 
rtty  program  and  who  become  68  after  1966 
win  be  able  to  qualify  for  health  benefiu 
only  If  they  have  had  reasonably  substantial 
work  under  social  security.  This  would  be 
consistent  with  the  work-related  and  con- 
tributory principles  of  the  social  security 
system. 

It  might  be  noted  that  one-half  of  the 
2%   million  uninsured  people  who   will  be 
affected  by  this  proposal  are  receiving  cash 
assistance  under  the  Federal-State  assistance 
program.     Of  course,  some  of  these  assist- 
ance recipients  will  be  receiving  health  care 
through   the  Federal -State   assistance    pro- 
gram when  our  proposed  health  benefit  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect.    In  their  case  the  bene- 
fits of  our  amendment  would  sometimes  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  partial  substitute  for  the 
aid  they  would  be  getting.     Thus  the  cost 
of  providing  the  new  insured  status  provi- 
sion will  be  offset  in  part  by  reductions  In 
ciirrent  expenditures.     In  other  cases,  how- 
ever,  the  Federal-State   assistance   program 
does  not  give  protection  comparable  to  the 
benefits  I  am   proposing,   and    in   those   in- 
stances the  result  would  be  a  net  increase 
In  medical  care  for  the  assistance  recipients. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  in  the  unin- 
siu-ed  group  which  would  receive  protection 
paid  for  by  the  General  Treasury,  there  are 
some  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  come 
under  social  security  but  have  declined  to  do 
so.     For  exsmnple,   there   are   ministers  and 
certain  employees  of  nonjH-ofit  organizations 
who  elected  not  to  be  covered  and  some  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments  who 
voted  not  to  be  covered.    Of  course,  the  un- 
insured group  also  Includes  doctors  and  their 
wives  and  widows  who   have  not  been  In- 
cluded under  social  security  solely  because 
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the  American  Medical  Association  has  op- 
posed such  coverage.  Per  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative simplicity,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  exclude  these  groups. 

COST     or     HEALTH     BENETITS    FOB     THX    NONIN- 
SUBZO 

As  I  indicated,  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
health  benefits  for  the  2',^  million  nonln- 
sured  would  be  met  out  of  general  revenues. 
The  gross  cost  of  the  provision  would  be 
$250  million  in  1964.  the  year  the  health 
benefits  program  would  go  Into  effect.  This 
calendar  year  cost  would  be  offset  by  savings 
In  Federal  medical  care  expenditures  In  1964 
that  except  for  the  passage  of  our  amend- 
ment would  be  made  under  public  assist- 
ance and  the  veterans'  programs.  These 
savings  would  be  about  $200  million,  leav- 
ing a  net  cost  to  general  revenues  of  about 
$50  million  in  1964.  Federal  expenditures 
for  the  nonlnsiired  would  decline  over  the 
years  and  eventually  would  wash  out  alto- 
gether. 

SIGKmCAMT   ADMINISTRATIVE  ROLE   FOR   PRIVATE 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  given  specific  statutory  authority 
to  delegate  some  of  the  more  sensitive  ad- 
ministrative functions  to  Blue  Cross  or  to 
other  similar  voluntary  organizations  that 
are  experienced  in  dealing  w^lth  hospitals 
and  other  providers  of  health  services.  Any 
group  of  hospitals  (or  group  of  other  pro- 
viders of  health  services)  could  designate  a 
private  organization  of  their  own  choice  to 
receive  their  bills  for  services  and  to  pay 
these  bills.  Advantageous  additional  ad- 
ministrative functions  could  be  Included  In 
the  contract  between  the  Government  and 
the  organization.  These  administrative 
functions  would  include  reviewing  hospital 
fiscal  records  as  a  part  of  the  determination 
of  the  cost  of  services,  and  acting  as  a  center 
for  communicating  and  interpreting  pay- 
ment procedures  to  hospitals. 

I  should  point  out  that  representatives  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  appear- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  last  summer  xirged  an  approach  that 
woxild  utUlze  the  services  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations If  a  bill  of  this  type  were  to  be 
enacted,  and  I  am  convinced  from  numerous 
conversations  with  individuals  in  the  field 
of  hospital  administration  that  the  provi- 
sions I  am  now  outlining  will  prove  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory  to  them.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  hospitals  and  other  providers 
of  services  would  find  In  this  arrangement 
would  be  that  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  program  would  be  applied  by  the 
same  organization  which  administers  the 
private,  voluntary  benefit  program  with 
which  most  of  them  now  deal. 

The  participation  of  Blue  Cross  plans  and 
similar  expert  organizations  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  o\u  proposed  amendment 
would  have  advantages  that  go  beyond  the 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  their 
experience  in  dealing  with  hospitals  and 
the  well-established  working  relationships 
that  exist.  With  such  organizations  serving 
as  intermediaries  between  the  Government 
and  the  providers  of  services,  those  who  are 
concerned  that  Government  might  try  to  in- 
ter\'ene  in  hospital  affairs  would  feel  much 
more  confortable. 

ROLE    OF   STATE    AGENCIES 

Under  our  proposal  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  use  State  agencies  to  determine 
whether  hospitals  which  are  not  accredited 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  are  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  program.  State  agences  would  make 
these  determinations  also  in  the  case  of 
skilled  nursing  facilities  and  other  providers 
of  health  services.  The  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation for  such  providers  are  spelled  out 
in  the  amendment.  State  agencies  would 
determine  whether  they  are  met.    I  am  con- 


fident that  all  States  would  be  willing  and 
able  to  enter  into  agreements  to  assume  these 
responsibilities.  Just  as  they  have  partici- 
pated In  the  administration  of  the  disability 
portion  of  the  OASDI  prograun. 

State  health  departments  or  other  appro- 
priate agencies  designated  by  each  State 
would  also  give  professional  consultation  to 
providers  of  health  services  to  assist  them 
in  meeting  the  conditions  for  participation 
and  in  establishing  and  maintaining  neces- 
sary fiscal  records  and  providing  informa- 
tion necessary  to  derive  operating  costs 
which  are  the  basis  for  payment  for  their 
services.  State  agencies  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  costs  of  activities  they  per- 
form in  the  health  Insurance  benefits  pro- 
gram, including  Federal  sharing  In  the  costs 
of  coordinating  these  activities  with  other 
State  activities  related  to  health  and  medical 
services. 

What  is  contemplated  is  a  Federal-State 
relationship  under  which  each  governmental 
entity  performs  those  functions  for  which  it 
is  best  equipped  and  most  appropriately 
suited.  State  governments  license  health 
facilities  and  State  public  health  authorities 
generally  supervise  these  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion. State  programs  purchase  care  from 
providers  of  health  services.  On  the  basis 
of  experience  and  function.  State  agencies 
should  assist  the  Federal  Government  in 
determining  which  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices conform  to  prescribed  conditions.  Fur- 
thermore, where  an  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion that  has  not  yet  qualified  needs 
consultative  services  In  order  to  determine 
what  steps  may  be  appropriately  taken  to 
permit  qualification,  such  consultative  serv- 
ices shovild  be  furnished  by  the  State  health 
or  other  appropriate  State  agency.  These 
t3rpes  of  consultative  services  are  related  to 
State  programs  and  requirements  and  should 
logically  be  provided  by.  or  coordinated  In. 
the  State  agency. 

PRIVATE    INSURANCE 

The  final  revision  which  was  added  as  a  re- 
sult of  many  conferences  provides  an  option 
to  beneficiaries  to  continue  private  health 
Insurance  p-otectlon  In  order  to  encourage 
private  health  Insurance  supplementation. 
The  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  time  of  first  eligibility  for  so- 
cial security,  beneficiaries  who  for  a  period  of 
time  had  private  Insurance  protection  under 
plans  which  include  the  same  benefits  as 
provided  under  social  security  would  be  able 
to  choose  between  having  the  statutory  bene- 
fit paid  for  directly  by  social  security  or.  If 
they  wish  to  continue  the  private  plan,  they 
could  have  the  statutory  benefits  paid  for 
through  the  private  carrier. 

(Of  course,  those  who  did  not  elect  to  con- 
tinue such  a  private  plan  could  buy  private 
policies  completely  separate  from  but  sup- 
plementary to  social  security  protection.) 

2.  Carriers  would  be  "reimbursed  for  the 
statutory  benefits  they  paid  for  and  for  their 
administrative  costs. 

3.  The  beneficiaries  could  elect  to  have 
their  benefits  paid  by  a  private  carrier  only 
If  they  have  had  the  required  plan  in  effect 
for  a  period  before  they  become  entitled  to 
health  benefits  under  social  security.  The 
required  period  of  prior  insurance  would  be 
brief  at  first,  to  allow  for  a  change  in  private 
plans,  and  then  gradually  lengthen  until  5 
years  of  previous  membership  is  ultimately 
required.  The  required  period  of  member- 
ship would  be  3  months  for  persons  entitled 
when  the  plan  goes  into  effect  on  January  1. 
1964,  and  would  remain  at  3  months  until 
the  end  of  March  1964.  From  then  until 
the  end  of  1968  it  would  require  continuous 
membership  from  January  1.  1964,  until  en- 
titlement. After  1968,  5  years  would  be  re- 
quired. 

4.  Any  carrier  would  be  approved  to  par- 
ticipate for  its  group  health  insurance  plans 
and  all  nonprofit  plans  would  be  approved. 
To  participate  for  Individual  policies  a  com- 


mercial carrier  would  need  to  be  Ucenoed  In 
all  States  and  doing  1  p«roent  of  the  health 
Insurance  business  thruu^out  th*  Nation, 
or  is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  i>*tlonal 
In  scc^M.  As  an  alternative  It  could  be  ap- 
proved for  a  particular  State  if  It  did  10 
percent  of  the  business  In  that  State. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  analysis 
of  our  amendment,  so  that  Senators  will 
be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the  option  pro- 
vided by  Senator  Andersom's  amend- 
ments— in  which  we  have  joined,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated — which  were  filed 
last  Friday.  Thus,  Senators  will  be  able 
to  see  what  we  have  in  mind.  I  believe 
that  will  be  taken  as  more  than  merely 
an  idle  statement,  because  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  Senators  on  our  side  who 
have  Joined  with  him  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  reaching  complete  agree- 
ment; and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  by 
the  time  the  measure  is  called  up,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  completely  in  ac- 
cord as  to  our  views  on  the  option,  and 
thus  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  actually  to  press  for  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  we  have 
submitted  for  the  purposes  I  have  out- 
lined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

For  those  eligible  Individuals  who  have 
private  health  care  plans  for  at  least  1  year 
preceding  age  65  and  want  to  continue 
them,  this  option  would  provide  a  cash  pay- 
ment to  an  insurance  carrier  of  premiums 
on  a  guaranteed  renewable  health  insurance 
policy  up  to  $100  per  calendar  year.  The 
policy,  which  may  be  Individual  or  group, 
shall  provide  benefits  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  deter- 
mines are  equivalents  of  the  value  of  the 
health  Insurance  benefits  provided  In  other 
sections  of  this  bill.  The  carrier  Is  also  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Secretary  In  the  event 
of  a  lafwe  In  payment  of  premiums. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  it  is  very 
helpful  to  have  this  amendment,  so  that 
Members  can  become  acquainted  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

In  the  analysis  my  colleague  has  made 
this  afternoon.  I  am  not  sure  that  one 
point  was  made  entirely  clear.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  under  the  option 
contained  in  the  revised  Anderson 
amendments,  the  Insured  person  can.  if 
he  wishes,  bring  into  the  plan,  at  ape  65. 
a  private  policy,  and  that  private  policy 
need  not  be  in  terms  of  the  benefits  set 
forth  in  this  act;  it  may  be  much 
broader,  and  many  might  wish  to  have  a 
broader  coverage.  But  if  at  age  65  such 
a  person  so  covered  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital and  had  benefits  coming  to  him 
from  the  insurance  company,  the  insur- 
ance company  would  be  reimbursed  to 
the  extent  that  those  benefits  fell  with- 
in the  confines  of  those  set  forth  in  the 
bill.  But  for  other  benefits,  beyond 
those,  the  insurance  company  would  not 
be  reimbursed.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct ; 
and  that  would  be  covered  by  such  re- 
maining premium  as  the  insurance  com- 
pany clarged  the  insured. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us,  that  that 
might  encourage  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  write  broader  coverage,  be- 
cause all  of  us  recognize  that  the  medi- 
cal care  envisioned  by  this  bill  is  not  by 
any  means  complete  medical  care.  So 
this  would  encourage  them  to  write  a 
broader  coverage  at.  we  hope,  a  rather 
modest  premium,  inasm-ich  as  the  insur- 
ance company  would  be  underwritten  for 
the  benefits  set  forth  in  the  Anderson 
'{amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  exactly  correct; 
and  it  is  also  accurate  to  add  that  the 
Anderson  amendments  benefits  are  cal- 
culated, at  the  best,  to  cover  one-third  of 
the  total  medical  expenses,  or  perhaps 
even  as  high  as  40  percent,  but  no  more. 
So  there  is  an  enormous  range  for  other 
benefits  to  be  insured  by  insurance  com- 
panies or  cooperatives  or  group  units  of 
various  kinds;  and  we  hope  that  as  we 
finally  finish  our  discussions,  we  shall  be 
.able    to    present    them — regardless    of 
whether  the  insurance  companies  agree 
with  us  or  do  not  agree  with  us;  and 
right  now  they  do  not  agree  with  us.  any 
more  than  does  the  American  Medical 
Association— with  an  opportunity  which 
they  will  not  forgo. 
Mr.  KEATING.    Yes. 
Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  very  much 
my     colleague's     conaunents    on    these 
matters. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  two 
newspapers  of  national  standing  have 
come  out  over  the  weekend  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  proposal  for  a  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  the  aged.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  1.  1962) 
Compromise  on  Medical  Care 
The  success  of  Senate  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  arriving  at  a  compromise  for- 
mula on  medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  a  fresh 
demonstration  of  bipartisan  responsibility  In 
meeting  urgent  national  problems.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  health  Issue  has  become 
enmeshed  In  party  pollUcs  on  both  sides 
makes  thU  In  some  ways  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant triumph  for  cooperation  than  the 
support  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  given 
In  Its  passage  by  the  House. 

The  new  bill  retains  the  sound  insurance 
principles  of  social  security  as  the  bedrock  of 
its  financing,  but  It  extends  the  plan's  pro- 
tection to  the  great  bulk  of  the  3  million 
elderly  citizens  ouUlde  the  Federal  system. 
It  also  provides  additional  reassurance  for 
those  who  fear  the  program  might  under- 
mine the  Independence  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  It  opens  the  way  for  an  option  to 
allow  freedom  of  choice  to  persons  preferring 
private  health  Insurance.  Senator  Ander- 
son, of  New  Mexico,  and  Senator  Javits.  of 
New  York,  chief  engineers  of  the  compro- 
mise, deserve  special  credit.  The  Nation's 
structure  of  social  Insurance  will  be  better 
geared  to  meeting  the  needs  of  our  aged 
citizens  If  their  bill  wins  congressional  ap- 
proval. 


(From  the  Wt.shlngton  Post.  July  1.  1962) 

Medical  Breakthrough 
There  Is  room  for  qualified  rejoicing  over 
the  new  bill  U  provide  medical  care  for  the 


aged  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  Friday  by 
23  sponsors.  It  does  the  bill  a  disservice  to 
caU  It  a  compromise;  it  Is  an  Imjxrovement 
on  the  old  version.  And  there  Is  something 
really  hopeful  In  the  fact  that  It  has  the 
support  not  only  of  administration  leaders 
but  of  five  distinguished  Republican  Sena- 
tors as  well. 

The  Republican  supptwrt  comes  from 
Thomas  Kuchel,  the  Republican  whip,  and 
Senators  Javits,  Keating,  Case,  and  Cooper. 
Although  these  men  are  progressive  Republi- 
cans, who  have  already  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  security  financing  for  the 
medical  care  program,  they  are  also  men 
who  have  been  articulately  critical  of  the 
administration  measure.  That  they  and  the 
Democratic  sponsors  of  the  program  were 
able  to  adjust  differences  and  Join  hands  in 
a  common  proposal  refiects  the  best  sort  of 
legislative  accommodation  and  suggests  a 
real  determination  on  both  sides  to  eschew 
political  Jockeying  and  find  a  practical  so- 
lution for  an  urgent  national  problem. 

The  changes  in  the  bill  are  all  commend- 
able. It  will  now  Include  persons  over  65 
who  are  not  covered  by  social  security;  It 
would  be  unwise  as  well  as  unjust  to  leave 
them  out  of  the  program.  It  provides  that 
accreditation  of  hospitals  furnishing  serv- 
ices under  the  program  be  determined  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association;  this  should 
Insure  high  standards,  and  perhaps  it  will 
in  scHne  measure  mitigate  the  hostility  of 
doctors.  It  will  allow  Blue  Cross  or  other 
private  Insurance  plans  to  deal  with  the  hos- 
pitals in  supervising  administration  of  the 
program  and  It  wUl  give  beneficiaries  an 
option  to  continue  private  health  insurance 
protection.  In  addition,  it  will  adopt  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  idea  of  creating  a  sep- 
arate health  Insurance  trust  fund  instead  of 
lumping  medical  care  money  in  with  other 
social  security  accounts.  We  see  no  harm 
in  these  changes. 

The  Senate  is  to  debate  the  medical  care 
program  this  week.  We  hope  it  will  be  an 
enlightening  debate  which  will  set  at  rest 
some  of  the  hobgoblins  raised  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  ,If  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill.  It  must  go  to  the  House 
where  hopes  for  ite  adoption  are  far  from 
high.  RepresenUtlve  Wilbitr  Mills,  the 
redoubtable  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Is  against  It  and  so 
there  U  little  hope  that  It  will  be  reported 
out  by  that  body.  If  senatorial  strategists 
try  tacking  It  on  to  the  general  welfare  re- 
form bill  as  an  amendment.  It  will  have  to  go 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee  where  its 
chances  do  not  seem  much  brighter.  Never- 
theless, let  us  rejoice  that  It  Is  on  Its  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  welfare  legislation  embodied  in 
H.R.  10606  is  certainly  of  great  impor- 
tance. These  proposals  look  to  consid- 
erable betterment  in  the  provision  of 
public  assistance  and  would  make  for  a 
brighter  future  for  those  who  cannot 
provide  for  themselves.  I  personally 
have  strong  feelings  that  there  is  need 
for  this  measure,  and  I  particularly  favor 
the  greatly  increased  emphasis  that  it 
would  place  on  rehabilitation  of  people 
now  on  reUef. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  we  shall  be 
remiss  in  fulfilling  our  obligation  to  the 
people  of  this  country  if  we  limit  our- 
selves to  taking  action  to  improve  the 
lot  of  people  who  have  fallen  into  pov- 
erty but  simultaneously  take  no  action 
to  remove  the  grave  threat  that  faces 
the  great  majority  of  older  Americans — 
average  people  who  have  always  paid 
their  own  way  and  think  of  public  as- 
sistance with  its  means  test  only  as  a 
last  resort  when  all  else  has  failed.    The 


threat  that  they  face,  of  course,  is  the 
possibility — even  likelihood — that  serious 
illness  and  a  long  hospital  stay  will  wipe 
out  their  lifetime  savings  and  leave  them_ 
with  the  dreadful  prospect  of  living  out 
their  later  years  in  poverty. 

Our  obligation  can  be  fulfilled  only  if 
legislation  that  would  provide  an  effec- 
tive program  of  health  insurance  for  the 
elderly  is  enacted  without  delay.  We 
must  face  facts.  Giving  assistance  to 
people  who  are  already  reduced  to  pov- 
erty is  necessary,  but  the  prevention  of 
dependency  before  it  occurs  is  certainly 
more  in  line  with  the  American  tradition 
of  self-reliance  and  the  wishes  and  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people.  I  can- 
not stand  by  in  silence  and  watch  us  try 
to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  lives  that  have 
been  broken  and  not  take  the  sensible, 
logical  step  of  removing  the  haunting 
fear  that  faces  almost  all  of  our  older 
people — the  fear  that  costly  illness  will 
bankrupt  them  after  many  years  of  in- 
dependence and  force  them  to  seek  help 
from  public  or  private  charity  or  from 
already  overburdened  relatives. 

Unless  favorable  action  is  taken  now, 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  is  likely  to 
be  a  major  issue  in  the  fall  elections  and 
next  year  a  bill  will  be  passed.  But  the 
problem  thiat  confronts  our  aged  people 
is  so  pressing  that  I  hope  we  will  not 
delay  a  solution  for  another  year. 


grounds  for  general  agreement 
For  these  reasons,  a  bipartisan  group 
now  proF>oses  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
10606  to  provide  health  insurance  for 
people  aged  65  and  over.  The  amend- 
ment we  would  ad<J  to  the  welfare  bill 
is  a  considerably  improved  version  of 
S.  909,  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year. 
S.  909  is  identical  to  Representative 
King's  bill.  H.R.  4222.  which  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  some  time. 

In  offering  this  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  recognize  that  the 
proposed  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
measure  is  still  vmder  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  My  thought  and  purpose  in  pro- 
posing our  amendment  at  this  time  is 
that  the  great  importance  of  the  pro- 
posal and  the  tremendous  need  for  ac- 
tion justify  immediate  consideration  by 
this  body,  thus  facilitating  early  action 
by  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  We  offer 
the  proposed  amendment  as  a  clear  and 
tmequivocal  demonstration  that  we  in 
the  Senate  who  agree,  in  principle,  that 
the  social  security  mechanism  offers  the 
only  effective  means  of  helping  to  finance 
the  intolerable  burden  of  health  costs  in 
old  age  are  ready  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  offer  a  proposal  that 
can  be  enacted  this  year. 

The  amendment  we  offer  proposes  a 
program  on  which  I  am  sure  a  majority 
of  Senators  can  agree.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  months  after 
a  painstaking  evaluation  of  alternatives 
sponsored  by  my  colleagues  and  thor- 
ough study  of  criticisms  that  have  been 
raised  against  S.  909  and  the  points  on 
which  it  has  been  misimderstood  or  mis- 
interpreted. Our  proposed  amendment 
incorporates  important  features  similar 
to  those  proposed  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues but  with  decided  improvemente. 
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I  have  welcomed  suggestions  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  Interested  people  and  or- 
ganizations and  have  improved  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  of  S.  909  in  accordance 
with  their  ideas. 

The  proposed  amendment  offers  what 
I  can  assure  you  is  a  conscientious  effort 
to  develop  a  plan  distinctly  superior  to 
S.  909  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
Its  essential  points — health  insurance 
benefits  for  aged  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries and  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuitants without  a  means  test  and  fi- 
nanced through  the  contributory  social 
security  system. 

On  these  essential  social  security  fea- 
tures I  cannot  compromise.     Our  pro- 
posed amendment  would  utilize  social 
security    financing,    for    through    this 
mechanism  the  health  insurance  needs 
of  our  people  in  their  later  years  can  be 
met   by  payments  made   during   their 
working  years.    Health  insurance  will  go 
far  to  make  retirement  protection  under 
social  security  truly  adequate  in  a  way 
that  increased  cash  monthly  pajrments 
can  never  achieve.    Health  costs  of  the 
aged  are   not  evenly   distributed  from 
month  to  month  or  even  from  year  to 
year.     A  person  over  65  may  have  no 
appreciable  health  costs  for  several  years 
and  then  in  a  short  time  have  health 
costs  nmning  into  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  cash 
benefits  under  OASI  sufficiently  to  cover 
such  large  expenses.    The  obvious  solu- 
tion is  to  even  out  this  expense  over  a 
span  of  years  and  over  millions  of  the 
aged   through   insurance.     The   health 
insurance  to  which  the  elderly  would  be 
entitled  would  be  provided  as  an  earned 
right  through  the  social  security  system 
which  they  have  helped  support  by  their 
contributions     during     their     working 
years.    Beneficiaries  could  apply  for  and 
receive  the  health  insurance  benefits  of 
the  program  with  dignity,  and  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  dignity  associated  with 
the  social  security  program  has  been  a 
major  factor  in  its  widespread  accept- 
ance by  the  American  people. 

Similarly,  the  amendment  we  offer 
would  follow  the  same  threefold  attack 
on  dependency  in  old  age  as  that  car- 
ried out  by  the  present  social  security 
program.  First,  basic  health  insurance 
protection  against  hospital  costs  and 
certain  alternatives  to  hospitalization 
would  be  afforded  the  elderly  through 
social  security:  second,  the  existence  of 
a  program  of  basic  protection  would 
encourage  the  development  of  additional 
private  protection  which  the  individual 
could  purchase  by  his  own  means;  third, 
all  the  States  would  be  placed  in  a  far 
better  financial  position  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  assistance  to  help  the  rela- 
tively small  group  whose  special  needs 
and  circumstance  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  health  costs  that  exceed 
those  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  propKJsed  progi-am  would  be  fi- 
nanced on  the  same  fiscally  sound  basis 
as  the  present  social  security  program. 
Its  cost  over  the  longrun  future  has  been 
carefully  calculated,  and  sufficient  in- 
come to  meet  both  short-term  and  long- 
nm  program  obligations  is  provided  for. 


MAJOIl    IMFKOVEMKNTS    MAOK    IN    S.    90» 

Some  of  the  objections  to  S.  909,  the 
bill  I  introduced  last  year,  as  we  all  know, 
have  not  been  based  on  anything  asso- 
ciated with  my  bill.  The  American 
Medical  Association  has  made  clear  it 
opposes  the  British  National  Health 
Service  as  a  form  of  protection  against 
medical  costs.  This  is  an  interesting 
point,  but  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
bill.  Some  doctors  have  said  they  would 
not  participate — apparently  they  would 
not  accept  payment  under  social  secu- 
rity. This  is  an  Interesting  point,  too. 
but  my  bill  never  proposed  to  make  pay- 
ments to  doctors.  While  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  lately  given  lip- 
service  to  compromise,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  its  only  purpose  Is  to  delay  action 
on  constructive  legislation  in  this  area. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has 
stated  its  opposition  to  any  program 
without  a  means  test  and  to  any  program 
which  uses  social  security  financing.  Its 
opposition  and  Its  statements  cannot 
turn  social  security  financing  and  pro- 
tection given  as  a  right,  without  a  means 
test,  into  something  that  the  American 
p>eople  regard  as  undesirable. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  those  who  honestly  want 
to  see  a  health  Insurance  bill  passed.    I 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  examine 
and  study  these  oljjectlons  and  the  rea- 
soning   behind    them.      I    have    made 
changes  that  I  believe  will  be  agreeable 
to  all  who  really  want  a  bill  to  be  passed. 
It  is  with  the  sincere  hope  that  efforts 
to  work  out  satisfactory  alternatives  to 
some  of  the  provisions  in  my  bill  will  lead 
to  the  early  availability  of  health  In- 
surance for  the  aged  that  I  offer  with 
other  Senators  our  proposed  amendment. 
First,  let  me  mention  very  briefly  the 
general  nature  of  the  major  changes  em- 
bodied In  our  amendment.    The  amend- 
ment extends  to  aged  persons  who  are 
not    protected    by    the    social    security 
system   the   same  health  benefits  that 
would  be  provided  for  aged  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  and  railroad  retire- 
ment annuitants.    Our  proposal  Includes 
a  number  of  new  and  explicit  provisions 
that  will  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  able  to 
interfere  with  the  practice  of  medicine 
or   Inject   itself  into  the  operation  of 
hospitals.    Specific  provision  Is  made  so 
that  hospitals  may  choose  organizations, 
such  as  Blue  Cross,  to  F>erform  certain 
administrative  functions  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  delegate  to  them.    In  addition, 
my  proposal  Includes  a  provision  for  an 
option  under  which  beneficiaries  could 
get  the  health  benefits  through  private 
insurance,  group  practice,  and  other  vol- 
imtary  plans  instead  of  the  Government 
plan. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
amendment,  and  the  considerations  that 
prompted  the  new  provisions,  in  some 
detail. 

THX   UMINSTTRXO    AGED 

When  I  introduced  S.  909  early  last 
year,  there  were  many  assertions  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  low-Income 
older  people  who  are  not  insured  under 


social  security  would  get  help  through 
Kerr-Mllls  programs  of  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged.  But  there  has  been 
little  of  the  hoped-for  progress  in  this 
direction.  The  Kerr-Mllls  provisions 
clearly  do  not  and  cannot  assure  that 
people  who  need  help  with  the  payment 
of  their  hospital  bills  wiU  get  It.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  poorer  States, 
which  have  not  been  able  to  muster  the 
resources  to  match  the  Federal  grant.' 
that  are  provided  by  the  Kerr-Mllls  leg- 
islation. It  is  now  obvious  that  If  the 
basic  health  benefit  needs  of  many  of 
those  who  are  not  eligible  under  social 
seciu-ity  are  not  met  through  a  Federal 
program  tied  in  with  social  security, 
these  needs  will  not  be  met  In  any  satis- 
factory manner,  if  at  all. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  January  1964 — 
the  effective  date  of  our  proposed  amend-  f 
ment — the  total  population  aged  65  and 
over  In  the  United  States  will  be  17.- 
877.000.  Of  this  number,  about  400,000, 
though  not  eligible  for  social  security  oj: 
railroad  retirement  protection,  would 
have  their  health  needs  taken  care  of 
under  various  other  governmental  pro- 
grams. This  400.000  includes  retired 
Federal  employees  who  have  Govern- 
ment programs  of  health  benefit  protec- 
tion available  to  them,  and  people  who 
are  cared  for  In  public  tuberculosis  and 
mental  institutions  at  public  expense. 
This  leaves  approximately  17 '2  million 
people  who  are  65  and  «4rer,  of  which 
about  15  million  would  be  eligible  for 
health  insurance  under  either  the  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  program. 
Our  proposal  would  provide  coverage  for 
the  residual  group  of  2V2  million,  which 
Includes  uninsured  persons  on  old-age 
assistance  and  other  public  welfare  pro- 
grams, widows  whose  husbands  died  be- 
fore becoming  Insured,  and  persons  who 
are  without  health  Insurance  protection 
under  other  public  programs. 

PBDTECTION   rOR  THE  UNINSUBEO 

Our  proposed  amendment  provides  to 
the  residual  group  of  2'/^  million  elderly 
I>eople  the  same  benefit  protection  that 
is  provided  those  Insured  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  and  finances  the 
protection  for  this  group  through  gen- 
eral revenues.  People  who  reach  age  65 
before  1967  and  who  do  not  meet  the 
regular  insured  status  requirements  of 
the  social  security  system  would  be 
deemed  insured.  Uninsured  people  who 
will  reach  age  65  in  1967  would  be 
deemed  to  be  insured  for  social  security 
health  benefits  if  they  had  earned  as  few 
as  six  quarters  of  coverage  in  covered 
work  at  any  time — nine  fewer  quarters 
of  coverage  than  men  of  this  age  need  to 
qualify  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits  and  six  fewer  quarters  of  cover- 
age than  women  of  this  age  need  to 
qualify  for  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

For  people  who  reach  age  65  In  each 
of  the  succeeding  years,  the  number  of 
quarters  of  coverage  needed  to  be  insured 
for  health  insurance  protection  increases 
by  3  each  year.  thus,  people  reaching 
age  65  in  1968  would  need  9  quarters  of 
coverage,  people  reaching  65  in  1969 
would  need  12  quarters  of  coverage,  and 
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so  on.  For  penons  who  attain  age  65 
after  1971  the  tpecial  Insurance  status 
provisions  for  hi^alth  Insurance  will  re- 
quire as  many,  or  more,  quarters  of  cov- 
erage as  the  regular  insured  status  pro- 
vlakms  for  other  social  security  benefits, 
so  that  for  both  men  and  women  the  new 
insured  status  provision  will  soon  "wash 
out." 

Under  this  special  provision,  people 
who  are  uninsured  urider  the  regular 
social  sec\irity  program  and  who  becomes 
65  after  1966  wJl  be  able  to  qualify  for 
health  benefits  only  if  they  have  had  rea- 
sonably svibstantial  work  under  social 
security.  This  would  be  consistent  with 
the  work-related  and  contributory  prin- 
ciples of  the  soc.al  security  system. 

It  might  be  noted  that  one-half  of  the 
IVi  million  uninsured  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  thLi  proposal  are  receiving 
cash  assistance  under  the  Federal-State 
assistance  progx'am.  Of  course,  some  of 
these  assistance  recipients  will  be  re- 
ceiving health  care  through  the  Federal- 
State  assistanct;  program  when  our  pro- 
posed health  b<mefit  program  goes  into 
effect.  In  their  case  the  benefits  of  our 
amendment  would  sometimes  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  partial  substitute  for  the  aid 
they  would  be  getting.  Thus  the  cost  of 
providing  the  new  insured  status  provi- 
sion will  be  ofl.jet  in  part  by  reductions 
in  current  expenditures.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  Federal-State  assistance 
program  does  not  give  protection  com- 
parable to  the  benefits  I  am  proposing, 
and  in  those  instances  the  result  would 
be  a  net  increaw  in  medical  care  for  the 
assistance  reciiilents. 

I  might  also  ixjint  out  that  in  the  unin- 
sured group  wf  ich  would  receive  protec- 
tion paid  for  by  the  General  Treasury, 
there  are  some  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  under  social  security  but 
have  declined  to  do  so.  For  example, 
there  are  ministers  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  noriprofit  organizations  who 
elected  not  to  be  covered  and  some  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments 
who  voted  not  to  be  covered.  Of  course. 
the  uninsured  group  also  includes  doc- 
tors and  their  wives  and  widows  who 
have  not  been  Included  rmder  social 
security  solely  because  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  opposed  such 
coverage.  For  purposes  of  administra- 
tive simplicity,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  exclude  these  groups. 

COST  or  HXALTB  BENETIT*  rOK  THX  NONINSXTftKD 

As  I  indicat<-d,  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
health  benefits  for  the  2V2  million  non- 
, Insured  would  be  met  out  of  general  rev- 
enues. The  gross  cost  of  the  provision 
would  be  $250  million  in  1964.  the  year 
the  health  benefits  program  would  go 
into  effect.  This  calendar  year  cost 
would  be  offset  by  savings  In  F^eral 
medical  care  expenditures  in  1964  that 
except  for  the  passage  of  our  amend- 
ment would  be  made  under  public  assist- 
ance and  the  \eterans'  programs.  These 
savings  would  be  about  $200  mlUlon,  leav- 
ing a  net  cost  of  general  revenues  of 
about  $50  million  In  1964.  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  noninsured  would  de- 
cline over  the  years  and  eventually  would 
wash  out  altogether. 


■xcinncAirr  ADMnnsraATivz  sols  rem  pkitatc 

ORGAN  IZATIONS 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  given  specific  statutory  au- 
thority to  delegate  some  of  the  more 
sensitive  administrative  functions  to 
Blue  Cross  or  to  other  similar  voluntary 
organizations  that  are  experienced  in 
dealing  with  hospitals  and  other  pro- 
viders of  health  services.  Any  group  of 
hospitals— or  gioup  of  other  providers  of 
health  services — could  designate  a  pri- 
vate organization  of  their  own  choice  to 
receive  their  bills  for  services  and  to  pay 
these  bills.  Advantageous  additional 
administrative  fxinctions  could  be  in- 
cluded In  the  contract  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  organization.  These 
administrative  functions  would  include 
reviewing  hospital  fiscal  records  as  a 
part  of  the  determination  of  the  cost  of 
services,  and  acting  as  a  center  for  com- 
municating and  interpreting  payment 
procedures  to  hospitals. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  last  summer  urged  an 
approach  that  would  utilize  the  services 
of  voluntary  organizations  if  a  bill  of 
this  tjrpe  were  to  be  enacted,  and  I  am 
convinced  from  numerous  conversations 
with  individuals  In  the  field  of  hospital 
administration  that  the  provisions  I  am 
now  outlining  will  prove  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory  to  them.  The  principal  ad- 
vantage hospitals  and  other  providers  of 
services  would  find  in  this  arrangement 
would  be  that  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Federal  program  would  be  appUed  by 
the  same  orgEUiization  which  administers 
the  private,  voluntary  benefit  program 
with  which  most  of  them  now  deal. 

The  participation  of  Blue  Cross  plans 
and  similar  expert  organizations  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  our  proposed 
amendment  would  have  advantages  that 
go  beyond  the  benefits  that  would  be  de- 
rived from  their  experience  in  dealing 
with  hospitals  and  the  well-established 
working  relationships  that  exist.  With 
such  organizations  serving  as  Intermedi- 
aries between  the  Government  and  the 
providers  of  services,  those  who  are  con- 
cerned that  Government  might  try  to 
intervene  in  hospital  affairs  would  feel 
much  more  comfortable. 

SOLE  or  STATE  AGENCIES 

Under  our  proposal  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  use  State  agencies  to  de- 
termine whether  hospitals  which  are  not 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  are  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  the  program. 
State  agencies  would  make  these  deter- 
minations also  in  the  case  of  skilled 
nursing  facilities  and  other  providers  of 
health  services.  The  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation for  such  providers  are  spelled 
out  in  the  amendment.  State  agencies 
would  determine  whether  they  are  met. 
I  am  confident  that  all  States  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  enter  into  agreements 
to  assume  these  responsibilities,  just  as 
they  have  participated  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  disability  portion  of  the 
OASDI  program. 


State  health  departments  or  other 
appropriate  agencies  designated  by  each 
State  would  also  give  professional  con- 
sultation to  providers  of  health  services 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  conditions 
for  participation  and  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  necessary  fiscal  records  and 
providing  Information  necessary  to  de- 
rive operating  costs  which  are  the  basis 
for  payment  for  their  services.  State 
agencies  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
costs  of  activities  they  perform  in  the 
health  insurance  benefits  program,  in- 
cluding Federal  sharing  in  the  costs  of 
coordinating  these  activities  with  other 
State  acthlties  related  to  health  and 
medical  services. 

What  is  contemplated  Is  a  Federal- 
State  relationship  under  which  each  gov- 
ernmental entity  performs  those  func- 
tions for  which  It  is  best  equipped  and 
most  appropriately  suited.  State  govern- 
ments license  health  facilities  and  State 
public  health  authorities  generally  super- 
vise these  facilities.  In  addition.  State 
programs  purchase  care  from  providers 
of  health  services.  On  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience and  function.  State  agencies 
should  assist  the  Federal  Government  In 
determining  which  providers  of  health 
services  conform  to  prescribed  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  where  an  institu- 
tion or  organization  that  has  not  yet 
qualified  needs  consultative  services  in 
order  to  determine  what  steps  may  be 
appropriately  taken  to  permit  qualifica- 
tion, such  consultative  services  should  be 
furnished  by  the  State  health  or  other 
appropriate  State  agency.  These  types 
of  consultative  services  are  related  to 
State  programs  and  requirements  and 
should  logically  be  provided  by,  or  co- 
ordinated in,  the  State  agency. 

cx)N0rnoN8  ro«  parttcipattow 
Many  people  in  the  health  field,  in- 
cluding public  health  officials  of  the 
States,  hospital  administrators  and  many 
physicians  have  applauded  the  inten- 
tion—clearly reflected  in  S.  909 — to  be 
specific  alx>ut  any  conditions  that  hos- 
pitals or  other  organizations  would  have 
to  meet  before  they  could  participate  in 
the  proposed  program.  To  make  sure 
that  the  new  program  would  not  in  any 
way  undercut  the  efforts  of  the  health 
professions  and  would  not  pvermit  pay- 
ment to  obviously  substandard  institu- 
tions, the  participation  requirements  of 
S.  909  were  intended  to  parallel  require- 
ments of  the  health  professions  as  they 
define  and  accredit  Institutions.  The 
provision  has  been  interpreted  as  pos- 
sibly implying  an  authority  to  impose 
additional  requirements  beyond  those 
necessary  for  accreditation.  The 
amendment  we  are  offering  makes  very 
explicit  that  such  authority  is  not  pro- 
vided. The  amendment  limits  require- 
ments for  participation  so  that  they  may 
not  go  l)eyond  the  professionally  set  and 
professionally  accepted  standards  estab- 
lished for  hospitals  save  for  the  require- 
ment of  a  review  committee,  which  I 
shall  discuss  further.  The  original  bill 
clearly  anticipated  heavy  reliance  on 
agencies  like  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  Now  the 
amendment  goes  so  far  as  to  name  the 
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commission  and  require  use  of  its  pro- 
visions and  findings.  The  joint  com- 
mission is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
American  College  of  Physicians.  There 
Is  a  provision  in  the  proE>osed  amend- 
ment that  specifically  provides  that,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  review  com- 
mittee, a  hospital  that  is  accredited  by 
the  joint  commission  would  be  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  meet  the  conditions 
for  participation  in  the  proposed  social 
security  health  insurance  plan.  About 
84  percent  of  the  hospital  beds  in  the 
country  are  in  hospitals  that  are  ac- 
credited by  the  joint  commission. 

urvxEW  coMMrmz 

The  unconditional  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate that  is  assured  to  accredited 
hospitals  is  subject  to  only  one  excep- 
tion. This  exception  is  that  all  hospitals 
would  also  have  to  maintain  some  mech- 
smism  of  their  own  for  reviewing 
whether  patients  who  are  beneficiaries 
are  in  need  of  hospital  services.  The 
thought  behind  the  bill  was  that  the 
hospital's  medical  staff  should  keep  an 
eye  on  long-stay  cases.  When  S.  909 
was  drafted,  the  joint  commission  was 
considering  adding  to  its  standards  for 
accreditation  the  requirement  that  hos- 
pitals maintain  a  formal  hospital  com- 
mittee to  conduct  such  reviews;  S.  909 
was  drafted  to  require  that  hospitals 
maintain  such  committees.  It  is  not  now 
clear  that  a  review  requirement  added  to 
accreditation  standards  would  take  this 
exact  form.  Therefore,  a  utilization  re- 
view requirement  has  been  developed  in 
the  proposed  amendment  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  joint  commission  no 
matter  what  form  of  review  is  decided 
upon  by  that  organization.  When  the 
joint  commission  decides  on  what  form 
the  utilization  review  mechanism  should 
take  in  order  to  qualify  a  hospital  as  an 
accredited  hospital,  that  same  require- 
ment could  be  accepted  in  the  proposed 
program. 

MAINTAIN    CLINICAI,    RECORDS 

Another  requirement  that  S.  909  pro- 
vided as  a  condition  for  participating 
in  the  prop>osed  health  insurance  pro- 
gram was  that  hospitals  maintain  ade- 
quate medical  records.  There  has  been 
some  misapprehension  that  this  provi- 
sion would  give  the  Federal  Government 
authority  to  decide  what  was  adequate. 
Of  course,  what  was  intended  was  a  re- 
quirement that  would  merely  follow 
accepted  practices — in  other  words,  a  re- 
quirement that  would  go  no  further  than 
the  practices  that  any  good  hospital 
would  have  in  effect  anyway.  Never- 
theless, to  preclude  any  misapprehen- 
sions, the  new  language  in  the  amend- 
ment we  are  offering  would  require 
merely  that  hospitals  maintain  clinical 
records  for  their  inpatients.  This  is 
parallel  to  a  requirement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  that  institu- 
tions satisfy  before  they  can  be  recog- 
nized as  hospitals  by  that  association. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    REQXTIRZMENTS    TO    BE    SET    BT 
SECRETARY 

There  has  also  been  some  misunder- 
standing of  the  provision  of  S.  909  that 


authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  prescribe  such 
additional  conditions  of  participation  as 
he  may  find  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  health  and  safety.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  authority  to  prescribe  condi- 
tions of  health  and  safety  would  lead  to 
Government  control.  The  fact  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  was  that  the  Secretary 
would  lean  heavily  on  the  advisory 
council.  State  agencies,  and  accrediting 
bodies  like  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals,  and  that  this 
intent  was  clearly  expressed  in  the  bill, 
was  apparently  not  enough  to  overcome 
all  fear  of  Government  control.  To 
clear  up  any  doubts,  the  amendment 
contains  explicit  limits  on  the  Secre- 
tary's authority.  First,  as  I  mentioned 
previously,  accredited  hospitals  would  be 
conclusively  presumed  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  that  the  Secretary  would  pre- 
scribe in  the  interests  of  health  and 
safety  of  F>atients.  Insofar  as  unaccred- 
ited hospitals  are  concerned,  my  amend- 
ment would  specifically  provide  that  the 
Secretary's  health  and  safety  require- 
ments could  not  exceed  those  prescribed 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Accred- 
itation of  Hospitals. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  won- 
dered why  the  professionally  accepted 
standards  for  adequate  hospital  opera- 
tions are  not  used  exclusively,  and  why 
the  Secretary  is  given  any  authority  in 
this  area.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  this 
authority  is  not  that  the  administra- 
tion— or  anyone  else  for  that  matter — 
wants  to  impose  new  standards  of  ade- 
quacy on  hospitals  and  take  over  the 
health  profession's  responsibilities.  The 
reason  that  the  proposed  health  insur- 
ance plan  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  pro- 
fessional standards  is  that  they  are  set 
too  high  for  some  hospitals  and  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Absolute  adher- 
ence to  the  accreditation  standards 
would  unreasonably  deprive  the  resi- 
dents of  some  localities  of  protection  un- 
der the  proposed  program. 

MAINTAINING    QUALITT    OF    CAKE 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed 
health  insurance  plan  were  to  operate 
without  any  standards  at  all,  or  with  only 
token  standards  of  eligibility,  the  health 
insurance  payments  that  would  be  made 
could  damage  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  health  professions  to  improve  the 
quality  of  hospital  care  available 
throughout  the  country.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  need  for  quality  protec- 
tion in  the  case  of  nursing  homes.  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  poor  quality  care 
in  nursing  homes  were  to  be  spKjnsored 
by  paying  for  health  care  in  institutions 
whose  environment  is  truly  a  threat  to 
the  lives  of  their  patients. 

Our  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
assurance  that  nursing  home  services 
covered  by  the  proposal  are  of  high  qual- 
ity. It  would  do  this  by  requiring  that 
nursing  facilities  may  participate  in  the 
program  only  if  they  are  aflaiiated  with 
hospitals. 

MANNER    or    PAYMENTS 

There  is  another  important  area  where 
a  health  insurance  program  under  so- 
cial security  can  back  up  the  efforts  of 
the  health  professions  to  improve  hos- 
pital care.     There  is  no  better  way  to 


lower  a  hospital's  ability  to  give  quality 
care  than  to  put  patients  there  and  then 
not  pay  the  hospital  fully  for  the  services 
they  receive.  And  this  is  jxist  exactly 
what  is  happening  under  our  public  as- 
sistance programs  in  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  I  am  not  surprised  that  a  good 
many  people  are  genuinely  concerned 
that  the  same  thing  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  under  the  proposed  health  in- 
surance program. 

No  question  has  been  studied  more  In- 
tensively than  the  matter  of  reimbursing 
hospitals  under  a  social  security  health 
insurance  program.  Our  amendment 
would  absolutely  assure  that,  under  the 
proposed  health  insurance  plan,  pay- 
ment would  be  made  for  the  full  and 
reasonable  cost  of  the  services  the  bill 
would  cover.  In  addition  to  the  assur- 
ances given  by  the  reimbursement  provi- 
sions of  S.  909.  the  proposed  amendment 
would  include  a  specific  reference  to  the 
guides  to  be  used  to  assure  that  reim- 
bursement would  be  made  for  all  the 
various  items  of  cost,  including  indirect 
costs,  of  the  services  covered  under  the 
proposal.  The  amendment  states  spe- 
cifically that  the  reimbursement  policy 
to  be  followed  in  paying  hospitals  would 
be  oriented  to  the  principles  of  reim-. 
bursement  by  third  parties  laid  down  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

DRUGS 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  I  have 
mentioned,  the  amendment  we  are  offer- 
ing makes  a  technical  change  that  would 
make  doubly  sure  that  the  bill  would  not 
discourage  the  use  of  any  drugs  of 
therapeutic  value.  Under  S.  909,  hos- 
pital payments  would  have  been  made 
for  any  drug  or  biological  that  is  listed 
on  any  one  of  the  three  major  U.S.  drug 
listings  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
drug  industry  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Since  these  drug  listings  are  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  since  new  drugs  and 
therapeutic  value  can  be  added  to  the 
listings  at  will.  I  do  not  see  how  Govern- 
ment reliance  on  these  compendia  would 
involve  Government  supervision  or  re- 
striction of  physicians'  choice  of  drugs. 
Nevertheless,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  clear  up  any  misunderstandings  by 
providing  that  payment  would  be  made 
under  the  proposed  program  for  any 
drug  not  listed  on  one  of  the  profes- 
sional drug  listings  if  the  drug  is  accept- 
able to  the  drug  or  pharmacy  committee 
of  the  hospital  in  which  the  drug  is  used. 

MEDICAL     TEACHING     PROGRAMS 

Another  charge  made  against  S.  909 
is  that  under  it  the  Secretary  might  make 
use  of  decisions  of  organizations  unac- 
ceptable to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  determining  whether  an  intern 
and  resident  is  a  student  doctor  and  not 
a  full-fiedged  staff  member.  I  have 
modified  the  provision  in  question  to 
state  specifically  that  a  hospital  intern 
or  resident  who  is  a  member  of  a  teach- 
ing program  that  is  approved  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hos- 
pitals of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion would  be  officially  determined  to  be 
a  student  for  whom  payment  could  be 
made  under  the  amendment.  Obviously 
this  was  the  intent  of  S.  909. 
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In  making  the  language  abundantly 
clear,  in  a  bill  already  characterized  by 
a  full  spelling  out  of  provisions.  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  amendraoit  wlU  put  an 
end  to  any  real  concern  that  the  Blue 
Cross-type  Insurance  program  we  are 
proposing — for  less  than  10  percent  of 
our  population— will  somehow  lead  to  % 
program  of  socialized  medicine.  It  will 
not— and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion should  stop  worrying. 

SEHVILEB     COTWKD 

The  basic  insurance  protectlMi  pro- 
vided under  our  tunendment — as  under 
my  bill.  S.  909 — includes  four  major 
benefits: 

First.  Payment  would  be  made  for  In- 
patient hospital  services  tor  as  many  as 
90  days  of  care  during  any  single  period 
of  illness.  The  patient  would  be  required 
to  pay  $10  a  day  of  the  cost  of  inpatient 
hospital  care  for  up  to  9  days  during 
each  benefit  period,  with  the  minimum 
payment  being  $20. 

Second.  Payment  would  be  made  for 
up  to  180  days  of  skilled  nursing  home 
services  for  patients  who  transfer  to  a 
hospital-afi&liated  nursing  home  from  a 
hospital. 

Third.  Home  health  services  would  be 
paid  for  when  furnished  by.  or  through, 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  under  a  plan 
prescribed  by  a  physician.  Up  to  240 
home  health  services  visits  could  be  paid 
for  during  a  calendar  year.  These  serv- 
ices would  include  nursing  care,  physical, 
occupational,  and  speech  therapy,  medi- 
cal supplies — other  than  drugs — appli- 
ances for  temporary  \ise.  and  certain 
part-time  or  Intermittent  homemaker 
services. 

Fourth.  Pasrments  would  be  made  for 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  of 
the  kind  customarily  furnished  by  or 
through  a  hospital  to  Its  outpatients, 
with  the  patient  belnf  required  to  pay 
the  first  $20  of  the  cost  of  each  diag- 
nostic study. 


DOCTORS'    BILLS    NOT   COTERED 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  physicians' 
services  would  not  be  covered  except 
for  services  of  Interns  and  resldents-ln- 
trainlng  imder  an  approved  teaching 
program,  and  except  for  hospital  serv- 
ices provided  by  physicians  in  the  fields 
of  pathology,  radiology,  physical  medi- 
cine, and  anesthesiology  where  such 
physicians  are  in  the  employ  of,  or  work 
under  an  arrangement  with,  the  hospital. 

HOSPITAL    ORIENTED 

Our  proposal  is  focused  on  hospital 
services  l)ecause  an  Illness  that  necessi- 
tates hospitalization  is  usually  the  most 
costly.  The  medical  expenses  for  aged 
people  who  are  hospitalized  are  about 
five  times  greater  than  the  medical  bills 
of  aged  people  who  are  not  hospitalized. 
Furthermore,  among  the  aged,  hospltali- 
zatlcMi  Is  very  likely  to  occur.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  9  out  of  every  10  persons 
who  reach  age  65  will  be  hospitalized  at 
least  once  before  they  die;  7  out  of  10 
will  be  hospitalized  at  least  2  times;  and 
almost  4  out  of  10  will  be  hospitalized 
at  least  3  times.  The  aged  group  spend 
at  least  twice  as  many  days  per  capita 
in  general  hospitals  as  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  proposal  Is  that  it  provides  alter- 


natives to  inpatient  hospital  care.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  payment  for 
skilled  nursing  home  care,  home  health 
care,  and  outpatient  diagnostic  studies 
In  order  to  promote  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  use  of  existing  health  care 
facilities.  In  providing  for  payment  for 
these  alternative  services,  the  proposed 
program  would  reinforce  the  efforts  of 
the  health  professions  to  reserve  hospital 
beds  for  acute  illnesses  requiring  inten- 
sive treatment  that  can  be  provided  only 
In  a  hospital. 

As  already  noted,  our  proposal  would 
not   cover   surgical   services   and  other 
physicians'  services.    I  believe  that  pro- 
tection  against   costs  of   doctors'   fees 
sliouM  not  be  included  In  the  Govern- 
ment-sponsored program.     Payment  of 
doctors*  fees  requires  financial  arrange- 
ments to  which  physicians  are  adamantly 
opposed.     Moreover,  since  the  financial 
base  of  our  proposed  program  Is,  like  the 
entire  proposal,  intentionally  modest  and 
consenatlve,  It  seems  better  to  concen- 
trate the  funds  on  hospital  costs  rather 
than  doctors'  fees,  which  by  tradition  are 
adjusted  to  the  means  of  the  patient. 
Since  only  basic  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion would  be  provided  under  the  amend- 
ment, aged  people  can  be  expected  to 
purchase  private,  supplementary  insur- 
ance against  the  cost  of  surgical  and 
other  physicians'  services. 

riNANCINO    or   THE  PROGRAM 

The  chief  actuary  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  assured  me 
that  the  benefits  of  the  proposal  would 
be  financed  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis 
with  cost  calculations  based  on  assump- 
tions and  methodology  consistent  with 
those  used  for  the  other  elements  of  the 
OASDI  program.  The  financing  of  both 
the  cash  benefits,  including  the  higher 
ones  that  would  result  from  raising  the 
earnings  base,  and  the  new  health  bene- 
fits, would  be  accomplished  by  raising 
the  maximum  taxable  earnings  base  to 
$5,200  per  year  and  by  an  additional 
combined  employer-employee  tax  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent. 

The  proposed  health  benefits  would 
be  financed  by  an  allocation  to  the 
health  insursuice  trust  fund  from  the  to- 
tal social  security  tax  receipts — an  allo- 
cation equal  to  what  a  combined  em- 
ployer-employee tax  of  .68  percent  would 
yield.  Part  of  this — .50  percent — comes 
from  the  increase  in  the  scheduled  con- 
tribution rates  in  all  future  years.  The 
remainder  comes  from  the  net  gain  re- 
sulting in  the  cash-benefits  portion  of 
the  system  from  raising  the  earnings 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200. 


SEPARATE    TRUST     PTTKD 


Under  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year, 
there  would  have  been  a  health  insur- 
ance account  in  the  Federal  social  Insur- 
ance tnist  fund.  The  trust  fund  would 
also  have  included  special  accoimts  for 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  for 
disability  insurance.  While  I  believe  this 
arrangement  would  have  been  fully  ef- 
fective in  segregating  the  moneys  for  the 
various  benefits  provided  imder  social 
security,  in  the  proposed  amendment  we 
have  substituted  provisions  for  a  sepa- 
rate health  insurance  trust  fund.  We 
have  made  this  change  because  some 
people  believe  that  there  would  be  merit 


in  a  separate  trust  fimd  for  health  In- 
surance, and  that  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  misunderstanding. 

Of  course,  the  payments  for  health 
services  that  v/ould  be  made  on  behalf 
of  those  people  who  qualify  for  protec- 
tion through  the  provisions  for  the  un- 
insured would  be  made  from  general 
revenues.  The  trust  fvmd-and  the  rights 
of  the  social  insurance  beneficiaries 
would  in  no  way  be  affected  by  these 
expenditures. 

ROLE    OT    PRIVATE    INSTTRANCB 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  under  this 
proposal  the  role   of  private  insurance 
would  be  an  important  one.    The  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  meet  only  the  most 
pressing  health  care  costs  of  the  aged, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  pro- 
gram of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits,  beneficiaries  can  be  expected  to 
build  on  the  basic  health  insurance  pro- 
tection.   I  think  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  at  least  some  of  the  money 
the  aged  now  spend  to   meet  hospital 
costs,  through  Insurance,  and  otherwise, 
would   be  used   to   purchase  insurance 
against  the  costs  of  the  services  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists,  drugs,  and  the  other 
health  services  and  supplies  not  covered 
under  the  proposaL    Also.  I  would  expect 
that  many  aged  people  who  now  go  with- 
out any  health  insurance  protection  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  safeguard 
themselves  against  the  financial  catas- 
trophe of  a  serious  illness  would  also  ob- 
tain supplemental  coverage  from  private 
sources  once  real  security  becomes  pos- 
sible.    Certainly,  with  basic  protection 
furnished  imder  the  Government  pro- 
gram, employers  will  be  encoursiged  to 
carry  supplemental  protection  for  their 
retired  employees  just  as  they  have  pro- 
vided supplementary  pensions.    Private 
financing  alone  carmot  do  the  job  but  it 
can  do  much  to  make  retirement  and 
health  insurance  protection  in  old  age 
adequate  when  basic  protection  xmder 
social  security  is  available.    Our  amend-  . 
ment  makes  clear  the  intention  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  supplementation 
by  States,  private  insurance,  or  other 
methods. 

So  the  administration  is  Indeed  pro- 
posing that  Government  and  private  in- 
surance play  complementary  roles  in 
meeting  the  need.  The  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  health  insurance  area,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  area  of  retirement  income, 
would  be  to  provide  a  guarantee  of  basic 
protection  for  the  aged  through  the  Na- 
tion's social  insurance  system,  while  the 
role  of  private  insurance  would  be  to 
build  supplementary  protection  on  this 
base.  By  working  together — and  not  by 
competing  with  each  other — Govern- 
ment and  private  insurance  can  make 
comprehensive  and  adequate  protection 
a  realistic  possibility  for  all  of  the  aged. 


SVMMART 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  amendment  we  are  offering  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  offers  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  agreement.  The 
amendment  would  embody  all  of  the 
great  merit  of  the  social  security  ap- 
proach and  at  the  same  time  provide 
meaningful  assistance  for  the  relatively 
few  older  people  who  are  not  now  pro- 
tected by  the  social  Insurance  system. 
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The  proposal  has  strong  safeguards 
against  any  possibility  that  Government 
would  exert  control  over  providers  of 
services  and  established  medical  prac- 
tices. 

I  take  great  pride  in  pointing  to  the 
large  area  of  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  by  those  of  us  who  sincerely 
seek  a  way  by  which  much -needed  pro- 
tection against  the  cost  of  serious  illness 
can  be  provided  for  our  senior  citizens. 
We  believe  we  have  demonstrated  that 
we  have  offered  a  workable  and  satis- 
factory plan  that  will  meet  with  wide- 
spread public  approval.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors who  are  seeking  a  way  by  which 
much-needed  protection  against  the  cost 
of  serious  illness  can  be  provided  for  the 
aged  to  join  in  support  of  our  proposal. 
If  we  are  truly  of  good  will,  we  can  meet 
objections  with  fair  smd  workable  solu- 
tions; we  can  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  our  sincerity  and  good 
faith.  There  is  no  justification  for  fur- 
ther delay;  we  must  not  wait  longer  to 
provide  an  effective  program  of  protec- 
tion for  the  Nation's  elderly  people. 

The  final  revision  which  wu  added  as 
a  result  of  many  conferences  provides 
an  option  to  beneficiaries  to  continue 
private  health  insurance  protection  in 
order  to  encourage  private  health  in- 
suranee  supplementation.  Th«  plan  Is 
as  follows: 

First.  At  the  time  of  first  ellfibillty 
for  social  security,  beneficiaries  who  for 
a  period  of  time  had  private  insurance 
protection  under  plans  which  include  the 
same  benefits  as  provided  under  social 
security  would  be  able  to  choose  between 
having  the  statutory  benefit  paid  for 
directly  by  social  security  or.  if  they  wish 
to  continue  the  private  plan,  they  could 
have  the  statutory  benefits  paid  for 
through  the  private  carrier. 

Of  course,  those  who  did  not  elect  to 
continue  such  a  private  plan  could  buy 
private  policies  completely  separate  from 


but  supplementary  to  social  security  pro- 
tection. 

Second.  Carriers  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  statutory  benefits  they  paid  for 
and  for  their  administrative  costs. 

Third.  The  beneficiaries  could  elect  to 
have  their  benefits  paid  by  a  private  car- 
rier only  if  they  have  had  the  required 
plan  in  effect  for  a  period  before  they 
become  entitled  to  health  benefits  under 
social  security.  The  required  period  of 
prior  insurance  would  be  brief  at  first,  to 
allow  for  a  change  in  private  plans  and 
then  gradually  lengthen  until  5  years 
of  previous  membership  is  ultimately  re- 
quired. The  required  period  of  member- 
ship would  be  3  months  for  persons  en- 
titled when  the  plan  goes  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1964,  and  would  remain  at  3 
months  until  the  end  of  March  1964. 
Prom  then  until  the  end  of  1968  it  would 
require  continuous  membership  from 
January  1. 1964,  until  entitlement.  After 
1968.  5  years  would  be  required. 

Fourth.  Any  carrier  would  be  approved 
to  participate  for  its  group  health  in- 
surance plans  and  all  nonprofit  plax\a 
would  be  approved.  To  participate  for 
individual  policies  a  commercial  carrier 
would  need  to  be  licensed  in  all  States 
and  doing  I  percent  of  the  health  lj\sur- 
ance  business  throughout  the  Nation,  or 
is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  national 
In  scope.  As  an  alternative  it  could  be 
approved  for  a  particular  State  If  It  did 
10  percent  of  the  business  In  that  State. 
That,  I  feel,  makes  the  package  com- 
plete and  strengthens  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  the  forward  step  of  ap- 
proving this  amendment. 

Finally.  I  complimept  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ribicoff.  for  the  amount  of  time  he  has 
personally  devoted  to  working  cut  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  to  some  of  our  prob- 
lems. Solutions  were  not  easy  to  ac- 
complish. A  great  deal  of  work  was 
reqiUred  to  make  sure  that  the  propos- 


als could  be  properly  administered  under 
the  law.  I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff for  the  fine  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  staff 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  be 
permitted  access  to  the  floor  until  the 
Senate  has  concluded  its  deliberations 
concerning  H.R.  10606. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 
ordered  entered  on  July  2,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Thursday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  of  July 
2.  until  Thursday,  July  5,  1962,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  3, 1962: 

U.S.  attosnkt 
JiunM  P   Mg*r,  of  UUh,  to  b*  VB  kttor* 
ney  tor  tht  dUtrlct  of  Qukm  for  tht  ttrm 
of  4  ytart,  vie*  Hnbert  O.   Homin*,  Jr.. 
rMigned. 

DtTARTMsiiT  or  Dsraitaa 

Normiut  8.  Paul,  of  tht  DUtrlct  of  Colum> 
btM,  Vo  b*  an  AMltUnt  BtcnUry  of  D»fttu«i 
vtct  CarUalt  Plthl  Rung*. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  3, 1962 : 

U.S.  Coast  Ocaao 

Rear  Adm.  Donald  McO.  Morrison.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  with  the  rank  of 
vice  admiral. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Needed: 


Greater  Government-Inda>fa7- 
Labor-Citizen  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  3, 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion— now  experiencing  serious  ups  and 
downs  in  its  economy — needs  to  under- 
take cool  and  levelheaded — not  pan- 
icky— action  to  reestablish  economic 
stability  and  to  promote  progress. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wisconsin 
stations,  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  some 
of  the  outstanding  problems  facing 
the  economy — together  with  some  rec- 
ommendations for  dealing  with  the 
situation. 

I  ask  \inanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  my  talk  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

GovERNMiarr-lNDUSTBY-LABOB-CrnzrN 
Action  To  Stabilize  Economt 

Currently,  the  Nation — though  well-estab- 
lished on  a  sound  foundation — Is  experienc- 
ing some  real  "flaps"  economically. 

The  stock  market,  an  economic  measuring 
stick,  dropped  downward  with  losses,  within 
the  last  6  months,  estimated  at  9150  bUUon 
In  security  values.  Some  of  the  40  large 
corp>oratlons  have  skidded  from  a  few  dollars 
to  over  $6  billion. 

Generally,  there  Is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  such  drastic  fluctuations  of  the  stock 
market  affect  only  rich  Investors.  However, 
there  are  more  than  13  million  shareholders, 
many  of  them  small  and  not  rich,  In  corpo- 
rations In  this  country. 

Now,  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  economic 
upheavals?  As  always,  there  are  many 
theories.  These  range  from:  Allegations  of 
manipulation  of  the  market,  diminishing  of 
public  confidence  in  the  economy,  and  a 
growth-retarding    caution   that,    because   of 


recent  activities,  "big  government,"  rather 
than  supply-demand  and  the  voice  of  labor- 
management,  will  become  the  determining 
factor  In  wages,  prices,  profits  and  economic 
policies. 

WHAT    REMEDTT 

For  remedies,  there  also  are  a  variety  of 
theories : 

Some  say:  "Cut  taxes."  Naturally,  all  of 
\is  would  like  a  reduction  In  taxes.  How- 
ever, reducing  revenue — without  commensu- 
rate cuts  In  Federal  spending  now  escalating 
to  all-time  highs — would  be  a  highly  ques- 
tionable economic  policy. 

Others  say:  "Let's  transfuse  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  Into  the  economy  by  more 
Federal  spending."  Again,  there  are  times 
when  governmental  spending,  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  may  be  necessary  to  help  halting 
economic  downtrends.  By  experience,  how- 
ever, we  should  have  learned  that,  contrary 
to  some  Ivory  tower  economists,  we  cannot 
"spend  oiirselves  Into  prosperity."  The  un- 
wise Injection  of  tax  dollars  Into  the  econ- 
omy, rather,  can  create  only  falsely  based 
economic  activity.  Real  economic  strength, 
of    course,    is    based    upon    maintaining    a 
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good — and  Increasing— rate  of  production 
and  consumption.      1 1 

The  reestabllshment  of  economic  stability, 
of  coxorse.  can  be  obtained  by  not  glossing 
over  problems,  but  rather  by  facing  up  to 
them. 

Realistically,  these  problems,  though 
challenging,  are  not  Insurmountable.  To 
stabilize  the  economy,  there  Is,  economically 
speaking,  a  need  for  cool,  levelheaded — not 
panicky — action. 


Among  other  things,  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing steps  co\ild  well  be  taken : 

(1)  A  declaration  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  It  does  not  Intend  to  unduly 
exercise  aU  Its  long-reaching  and  possibly 
strangulating  powers  to  dictate  economic 
policy;  but  rather,  that  It  Intends  to  permit 
economic,  not  political,  factors  to  be  the 
determining  force  In  economic  affairs,  as  this 
best  serves  the  public  Interest. 

(2)  A  demonstration,  and  public  reafilrma- 
tlon,  by  leaders  of  Job-creating  businesses  of 


confidence  In  the  economy,  and  of  plans  for 
expansion  to  create  more  Jobs  and  produc- 
tivity. ^   ^ 

(3)  A  confidence-Inspiring  statement  by 
labor — as  reflected  in  responsible  actions  of 
the  past^— that  It  Is  dedicated  to  considering 
the  public,  as  weU  as  its  special,  Interest  In 
wage-benefit  negotiation. 

(4)  Citizens,  Individuals  and  corporate, 
to  go  ahead  with  sound  buying  plans.  Invest 
savings:  to  keep  the  economic  wheels  of  the 
economy  whirling. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5, 1962 

DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following     communication     from     the 

Speaker,  which  was  read: 

JXTLT  6, 106a. 
X   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Carl 
Aluit  to  aot  as  8p««ker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  mcCosmacx. 
SpMktr  0/  th9  HouM  0/  Repre^ntativta. 


PRAYER 

The  ChAplain,  Rev,  Bernard  Bratkamp, 
D,D.,  offered  U^e  following  prayer: 

Psalm  U:  S;  //  t^e  /ountfottoM  be 
destroyed  what  can  tht  righttoua  iof 

O  Thou  Sternal  Qod,  may  our  mlnda 
and  hearU  be  stirred  with  a  deepening 
seme  of  patriotism  and  gratitude  as  we 
continue  to  think  of  that  day  of  high 
and  holy  memory  in  our  national  history 
when  a  company  of  Ood-fearlng  men 
were  guided  by  Thy  divine  wisdom  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Grant  that  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
which  were  purchased  at  a  tremendous 
cost  and  which  we  prize  so  highly  and 
are  privileged  to  enjoy  In  such  an  abun- 
dant measure,  may  always  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  self-discipline. 
Help  us  to  cling  with  Increasing  te- 
nacity of  faith  and  fortitude  to  the  great 
truth  proclaimed  by  George  Washing- 
ton In  his  Farewell  Address  that  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable  and 
Inseparable  and  that  we  cannot  maintain 
our  national  greatness  if  we  allow  them 
to  be  subverted  and  obliterated  by  secu- 
larism. 

Hear  us  In  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday.  July  2,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Deml- 
trlos  Ehinls: 

HJl.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  SUvros 
Michael  Mourkakos; 


H.R.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Todaro; 

HJl.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez; 

H.R.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian Sanchez  HermosUla; 

H.R  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlkoko 
Shlnagawa: 

H.R.  4330.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  members 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1968,  under  secUon 
4  of  the  Armed  Porces  Voluntary  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  section 
i{%\  of  the  act  or  August  10.  1846  (60  Stat. 

9961: 

H.R.  7719.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(d) 
of  the  Unlvsrsal  Military  Training  and  S«rT- 
loe  Act  (60  App,  U.S.O.  ♦66(d))  to  authorlas 
ovrtaln  persona  who  oomplet*  a  lUservs  Of- 
flewt"  Training  Corps  program  to  b«  ap< 
pointed  as  oommUslon*d  ottoera  In  tht  Coast 
and  Oeodstle  Survey;  .     .  .^ 

N.R,Mea,  An  M%  tor  tbs  reUet  ot  Mtss 
Slsanore  Itadl: 

M.1I,  »IW,  An  Mt  tor  tbe  relief  ot  Noreea 
Joyoe  Baden;  ,^  ,     ,  ^ 

H.R.»«eg.  An  Ml  tor  the  reUet  ot  Dr. 
CharlM  C.  Yu; 

H.R.  9688.  An  act  for  tht  relief  ot  Claude 
Homann-Herlmberg  (nee  Wagntr);  and 

H  R.  lOeeo.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rostna 
Lulsi  (Sister  Mary  Roaina)  and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene  (SUter  M.  Valentlna) . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson; 

B.H.  5144.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  and  the  pasrment  for  Individual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Lower  Brule 
Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Dakota,  required 
by  the  United  Stetes  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  Jl.  6166.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  and  the  payment  for  Individual 
Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Dakota,  required 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Big  Bend  E>am 
and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Missouri  River, 
and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerda 
Oodln. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

8. 1461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Ratay; 

S.  1974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Copllu; 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gutierrez  Pemandea; 


S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  JviUane 
C.  Rockenfeller; 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sleu-Yoeh 
Tsal  Yang; 

S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Froemming; 

S.  2902.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sumlko 

S.  2908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Fuma- 
rola  Bailee; 

S.  2992.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelan- 
gelo Comlto  (Natl) ; 

S.  3026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Nagy. 

S  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid: 

8.3111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Haeusserman;  __^ 

8. 8181.  An  aot  tor  the  relief  ot  Dlnh  Khon 
Ngo  (alio  known  as  Bobert  (kun  Ting)  Wui : 

8. 8144,  An  aot  tor  the  relief  of  ttoreello 
ChlovelU;  ,„  ^    . 

8,8lTf.  An  aot  tor  the  relief  ot  Mlohael 
(Mtke)  Beesler;  and 

8, 8867.  An  aot  tor  the  relief  ot  Qunter 
Heine  muebrand. 

The  message  alao  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  MliaU- 
itppl,  Mr.  Stknnis,  as  an  addlUona)  con- 
feree on  the  bill  (HJl.  11288)  enUUed 
"An  aot  making  approprlatlona  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  flaoal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes." 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  the  Speaker  on 
Monday,  July  2.  1962.  the  Speaker  did 
on  July  3,  1962,  sign  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  of  the  House  and  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  proi>erty  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.; 

S.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy; 

S.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumitanl; 

S.  2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

8. 2130.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Use  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Simone; 

8.2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong; 

S.  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  Slen 
TJlong; 

S.  2355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pllomena 
P.  Schenkenberger; 

S.  2686.  An  act  fOT  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
dra Callas; 

8.  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booshln) ; 
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S.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Haw 
Sun; 

S.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan 
Holt  Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee) ; 

S.  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldson; 

8. 2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Fraenkel  and  his  wife,  Hanna  Praenkel; 

S.  2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoon  So 
Shim; 

8.  3025.  An  act  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
Tlsions  of  Federal  law  Incorporating  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  Co.  In  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany; and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  may  be 
filed. 
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SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
PRAYER 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  continuing  and  growing  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  good  people  of 
my  district  with  the  impUcations  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  con- 
cerning prayer  in  our  schools.  Some 
of  the  best  comments  on  the  subject  I 
have  read  are  contained  in  a  front-page 
editorial  that  was  written  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Rogers,  editor  of  the  Swains- 
boro  Forest  Blade,  Swainsboro,  Ga.  I 
believe  Mr.  Rogers  has  ably  stated  the 
feelings  of  a  vast  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents with  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  the  New  York  Board 
of  Regent's  recommended  school  prayer, 
and  I  further  believe  his  comments  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
Blind  Are  Thet 

The  TTJS.  Supreme  Court  ruled  Monday 
that  dally  recital  of  an  oCaclal  State  prayer  In 
public  schools — even  though  nonsectarian  In 
content  and  noncompulsory — offends  the 
religious  freedmn  guarantees  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

SpeclAcally,  the  ruling  invalidates  a  New 
York  Board  of  Regents  recc»nmendation  call- 
ing for  the  recital  of  a  22-word  school  prayer 
expressing  reliance  on  God  and  asking  His 
blessing. 

But  the  implications  of  the  decision  reach 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  York 
State — and  the  victors  in  court,  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  its  supporters,  are  the 
first  to  admit  this.  Alan  Reltman,  assistant 
executive  director  of  this  group,  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "The  decision  may  end  rellgloiis  ob- 
servances of  all  types  In  aU  public  schools." 
Reltman  and  his  followers  hall  the  decision 
as  "a  milestone  in  the  development  of  the 
guarsintee  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state." 

But  what  they  refer  to  as  a  milestone  Is,  in 
reality,  simply  another  example  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  thought,  the  utter  disregard  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  the  soclaUstlc 
leanings  of  our  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 

Even  a  casual  survey  of  American  history 
ciearly  reveals  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
wanted  freedom  of,  not  freedom  from  reli- 
gion. And  it  is  evident  even  to  an  indiffer- 
ent observer  that  Ben  Franklin,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Samuel  Adams  and  the  other  great 
founders  of  our  Nation  interpreted  the  words 


"separation  of  church  and  state"  as  a  guar- 
antee from  religious  domination.  They 
quite  obviously  did  not  Intend  a  complete 
divorce  of  government  and  religion. 

If  they  had,  would  the  Nation's  Founding 
Fathers  have  included  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  such  words  as  "all  men  are 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rlghU"? 

Would  they  have  appealed  In  the  same 
declaration  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions? 

Would  they  have  expressed  their  "firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence"? 

It  was,  of  course,  no  accident  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  used  these  words  and  ex- 
pressed these  thoughts.  It  was  their  delib- 
erate aim  to  build  a  government  founded  on 
Christian  principles.  Christian  laws  and 
Godly  objectives. 

Separate  God  from  America? 

Would  3rou  erase  from  our  coins  the  motto 
"In  God  We  Trust"?  Would  you  abolish  the 
chaplaincy  services  of  our  Armed  Forces? 
Would  you  have  the  President  take  the  oath 
of  his  office  swearing  on  something  other 
than  the  Bible?  Would  you  change  the 
words  of  that  familiar  h3min:  "Our  Father 
God  to  Thee,  Author  of  Liberty,  to  Thee  we 
sing.  Long  may  our  land  be  bright  with 
freedom's  holy  light!  Protect  us  by  Thy 
might.  Great  God,  ova  King"? 

Separate  God  from  America? 

Do  this  and  our  Nation  will  fade  from  the 
pages  of  history.  The  United  States  will  en- 
d\ire  only  so  long  as  the  God-lnsplred  Ideals 
of  Its  founders  continue  to  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  Its  Government. 

We  must  preserve  these  sacred  Ideals.  We 
owe  It  to  history;  we  owe  It  to  those  patriots 
who  died  that  our  Government  might  be 
founded  on  Christian  concepts;  and  we  owe 
it  to  our  children  and  future  generations. 

How  blind  are  they  who  would  divorce 
God  from  America.  Can  not  those  who  seek 
this,  see  what  they  are  doing:  They  are  using 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Government  in 
an  effort  to  destroy  those  Christian  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Government  of  free- 
dom is  founded.  They  are  protected  In  their 
efforts  by  the  very  thing  they  would  now 
destroy. 

Separate  God  from  America? 

Nay.  It  simply  cannot  be  done,  for  Amer- 
ica without  God  Is  not  America. 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  THE 
WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and,  insofar  as  he  can,  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  legisla- 
tive business  for  today.  Monday  is  Dis- 
trict Day  and  there  is  no  business  for 
District  Day.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  bring  up  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962.  H.R.  11921,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  There  will  be  5  hours 
of  general  debate  under  the  rule  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  votes  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  next  week  except  on  rules  or 
procedural  matters  go  over  until 
Wednesday  because  of  the  Virginia 
primaries. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  is  the  Virginia 
primary? 

Mr.  MORRIS.     Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  same  day  as  the 
All-Star  baseball  game,  I  gather. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  is  a  baseball  game  on 
that  day  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  on  Monday  should 
votes  be  put  over? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  This  Is  customary 
procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now.  is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  we  are  going  to  take  up 
the  foreign  giveaway  bill  on  Tuesday, 
with  a  substantial  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  probably  attending  the  All- 
Star  baseball  game? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  mlsimderstood  me.  I  indi- 
cated we  were  going  to  take  up  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1962,  HM.  11921, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand the  gentleman:  it  is  still  the  for- 
eign giveaway  bill,  call  it  whatever  you 
want.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  intention  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  will  want  to 
go  to  a  baseball  game  with  quorum  calls 
going  on  about  every  20  minutes  on  Tues- 
day, because  I  intend  to  see  that  there  is 
a  quorum  present  when  the  multibll- 
lion-dollar  program  Is  brought  up  for 
debate. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  if  a  Member  of 
the  House  goes  to  the  baseball  game,  he 
will  have  to  realize  and  understand  that 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  having 
Quoriim  calls,  and  knowing  the  diligence 
with  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
works  on  legislative  business.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  quorum  calls,  and  I  think 
the  Members  are  duly  warned  from  this 
colloquy  that  there  will  be  quonun  calLs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  that  this  Is  Important  legisla- 
tion, does  he  not? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  certainly  think  It  is 
very  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  generated  a 
pretty  good  head  of  steam,  as  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  last  week.  We 
did  a  pretty  good  week's  work  for  the 
first  time  since  this  session  convened  In 
January.  I  was  in  hopes  this  would  con- 
tinue, so  that  we  could  adjourn  and  go 
home  within  a  reasonable  time  without 
having  legislation  rammed  down  our 
throats  under  gag  rules  or  consideration 
of  conference  reports  when  none  of  us 
is  given  the  time  to  find  out  what  was 
in  them.  That  is  a  situation  that  will 
again  develop  if  we  continue  to  procras- 
tinate in  the  House, 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  think  we  did  generate 
a  rather  good  head  of  legislative  steam 
last  week,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  move  along.     Of  course,  It  is 
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pretty  difficult  for  anyone  to  foresee 
what  procedural  matters  may  be  coming 
up  in  the  future  on  Miy  given  conference 
report. 

About  the  only  people  whom  I  know 
who  can  foretell  that  are  the  committee 
chairmen  or  those  who  are  chairmen  of 
conference  committees  In  the  other  body 
and  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  I  got  unanimous  con- 
sent on  the  program  for  next  week? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman got  unanimous  consent  that  roll 
calls  would  go  over  until  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  legislative  program  for  next 
week  will  be  announced  on  Wednesday. 

AOJOUBNICENT    OVXB 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  apparently 
we  are  not  going  to  be  told  what  the 
program  is  for  next  week  except  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Is  there  some 
reason  for  that?  Are  we  going  to  have 
another  vacation  toward  the  end  of  next 
week?  I 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously if  there  will  be  a  vacation.  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  legislative  busi- 
ness. However,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  accurately  advise  the  gentleman  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  we  have  only  a  pro- 
gram for  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next 
week. 

Mr.  MOllRIS.  And,  we  have  a  sched- 
ule for  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GllOSS.  Well,  what  is  the 
schedule  for  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  At  least  the  balance 
of  the  legislative  business  will  be  an- 
nounced on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  District  busi- 
ness on  Monday  and  the  foreign  give- 
away bill  «m  Tuesday.  What  is  the  pro- 
gram for  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  At  least  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
will  be  announced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  that  will  be  a  big 
day's  work. 

Mr.  Sptaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  \o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  uas  no  objection. 


duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  business  for  next  week  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AtTTHORITY    TO    SIGN     ENROLLED 
BILIiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bill*  and  Joint  resolutions 


IS  PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS  REALLY 
BARRED? 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
number  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report, 
on  page  100  presents  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial by  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Is 
Prayer  in  Schools  Really  Barred?"     It 
is   a  careful   analysis  of   the  Supreme 
Court's  opinion,  dated  June  25,  in  the 
case  of  Engel  against  Vitale.  and  others. 
I  am  glad  to  bring  this  analysis  to 
readers   oi   the  Congressional   Record 
and  to  state  at  this  point  my  own  view 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  as  ex- 
pressed   in    the    majority    opinion    is 
sound.    I  do  not  agree  with  the  reason- 
ing of  Justice  Etouglas  in  his  separate 
opinion. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Is  Prater   in   Schools  Really  Barred? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Supreme  Ctourt  of  the  United  States, 
In  a  6-to-l  decision,  has  barred  "official" 
prayers  In  public  schools.  But  It  hasn't 
barred  prayer.  It  hasn't  barred  the  teach- 
ing of  morality  or  the  phUosophy  of  human 
brotherhood,  or  the  spread  of  knowledge 
concerning  Christianity  or  Buddhism  or  any 
of  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  To  per- 
mit in  public  schools  the  study  of  codes  of 
hiunan  behavior  is  not  to  create  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

But  it  Is  unconstitutional,  says  the  Su- 
preme Court,  for  Congress  or  any  State  to 
prescribe  a  form  of  prayer  and  require  rec- 
itation as  a  regular  exercise  In  a  public 
school  as  part  of  a  specified  program  of 
instruction.  In  delivering  the  formal  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  Justice  Black  says: 

"It  Is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  antlrell- 
glous  to  say  that  each  separate  government 
In  this  country  should  stay  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  or  sanctioning  official  pray- 
ers and  leave  that  purely  religious  fimctlon 
to  the  people  themselves  and  to  those  the 
people  choose  to  look  to  for  religious  guid- 
ance." 

It  happens  New  York  State  undertook, 
through  its  board  of  regente,  to  require 
that  in  every  public  school  the  following 
prayer  be  said  each  day  as  an  opening 
exercise : 

"Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 


ings upon  us.  our  parents,  oiu-  teachers,  and 
our  country." 

The  fact,  says  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  prayer  may  be  "denominationally  neu- 
tral" and  that  students  may  "remain  silent 
or  be  exctiscd  from  the  room"  does  not  re- 
move the  "constitutional  defects"  from  the 
procediu^e.     For  the  Court  adds: 

"Government  In  this  country,  be  It  State 
or  Federal,  is  without  power  to  prescribe  by 
law  any  particular  form  of  prayer  which  Is 
to  be  used  as  an  official  prayer  In  carrying 
on  any  program  of  govemmentally  spon- 
sored religious  activity." 

How  would  this  apply  if,  for  instance,  the 
students  were  required  to  take  a  minute  or 
two  each  day  for  silent  prayer?  Nothing 
would  be  said  aloud.  Each  person  would 
express  to  himself  his  own  prayer,  or  say 
no  prayer  at  all.  The  answer  Is  that  even 
this  might  be  adjudged  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  if  any  governmental  body  pre- 
scribed such  a  religious  program  as  an  official 
part  of  the  school's  discipline. 

But  this  does  not  render  Invalid  any  vol- 
untary expression  of  religion  by  the  students 
or  bar  teachers  from  granting  a  request  from 
them  for  permission  to  conduct  Christmas 
celebrations.  Nor  would  mere  discvisslon  In 
the  classroom  of  the  Importance  of  religion 
and  Its  Impact  on  the  morality  of  a  com- 
munity be  unconstitutional. 

Justice  Black  says  significantly  In  a  foot- 
note to  the  Court's  opinion : 

"There  Is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  schoolchildren  and  others  are  of- 
ficially encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which  In- 
clude the  composer's  professions  of  faith  In 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  in  our  public  life 
of  belief  in  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 
to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
Instance." 

It  Is  the  fact  that  the  prayer  In  New 
York's  schools  was  prescribed  as  such  by 
the  State  government's  own  school  board — 
and  not  the  content  of  the  prayer  Itself — 
which  was  the  basis  for  barring  the  program 
as  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme  Court 
says  In  Its  ruling: 

"We  think  that  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  laws  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that  in  this 
counti^y  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  a  p>art  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government." 

The  foregoing  quotation  constitutes  the 
ruling  of  the  Court,  and  hence  all  other  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  are  mere  "dicta."  They 
carry  weight  only  as  the  view  of  Individual 
Judges.  Thus,  Justice  Douglas,  who  wrote 
a  separate  opinion  concurring  in  the  ruling 
of  thfi  Curt,  says.  In  effect,  he  would  b&r 
the  payment  of  any  public  funds  to  a 
chtirch-related  Institution  oven  for  lunches 
or  bus  transportation  and  even  for  tuition 
grants:  to  war  veterans. 

Each  case  must  stand  on  Its  merits,  and 
the  key  question  before  the  Court  always  will 
be  whether  grants  of  financial  aid  actually 
put  government  In  the  position  of  prescrib- 
ing or  participating  in  any  program  of  reli- 
gious teaching. 


OUR  COUNTRY  HAS  A  RICH  SPIR- 
ITUAL TRADITION  AND  HAS 
PROSPERED  AND  GROWN  UNDER 
GOD  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  NATION 
Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  out  of  order 
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for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  heard  the  beautiful  and  inspiring 
prayer  of  our  beloved  chaplain,  Dr. 
Braskamp,  as  he  opened  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  observed 
our  national  birthday,  and  as  we  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July  many  Ameri- 
cans had  occasion  to  reflect  upon  our 
great  heritage. 

This  year  the  celebration  of  our  Na- 
tional Independence  Day  came  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  our  country  are 
disturbed  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  particularly  the 
decision  regarding  the  recitation  of  a 
simple  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Ours  is  a  Christian  nation  with  a  rich 
spiritual  heritage. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  during 
this  period  of  national  celebration  we 
hark  back  to  some  of  our  cherished  tra- 
ditions and  realize  that  our  country  has 
grown  great  under  God,  that  we  have 
prospered  and  have  been  blessed  by  the 
grace  of  divine  providence — that  our  tra- 
dition has  indeed  been  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation. 

In  recently  reviewing  the  inaugural 
addresses  of  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  I  find  that  every  single 
President — Presidents  Tyler,  Pilmore. 
Johnson,  and  Arthur,  as  Vice  Presidents 
taking  the  Office  of  President  imme- 
diately following  the  death  of  the  Incxmi- 
bent  President,  did  not  make  inaugural 
addresses — from  President  Washington 
to  President  Kennedy  has.  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  invoked,  through  prayer, 
the  guidance  and  divine  direction  of  God 
for  himself  as  our  national  leader  and 
for  our  country. 

I  believe  these  need  to  be  reempha- 
sized  today. 

The  following  excerpts  are  copies  from 
sentences  and  phrases  of  inaugural  ad- 
dresses of  the  Presidents,  each  calling 
for  prayer,  for  divine  guidance  and 
direction: 

George  Washington:  "In  hvunble  supplica- 
tion that,  since  He  has  been  pleased  to  favor 
the  American  people  with  opportunities  for 
deliberating  In  perfect  tranquility,  and  dis- 
positions for  deciding  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  on  a  form  of  government  for  the 
security  of  their  Union  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  happiness,  so  His  divine  bless- 
ing may  be  equally  conspicuous  In  the  en- 
larged views,  the  temperate  consultations, 
and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the  success 
of  this  Government  must  depend." 

John  Adams:  "And  may  that  Being  who  Is 
supreme  over  all.  the  patron  of  order,  the 
fountain  of  Justice,  and  the  protector  in  all 
ages  of  the  world  of  virtuous  liberty,  con- 
tinue His  blessing  upon  this  Nation  and  its 
Government  and  give  it  all  possible  success 
and  duration  consistent  with  the  ends  of 
His  providence." 

Thomas  Jefferson:  ■••  •  •  and  may  that 
Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of 
the  universe  lead  our  councils  to  what  is 
best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity  " 

James  Madison:  "My  confidence  will  under 
every  difficulty  be  best  placed,  next  to  that 


which  we  have  all  been  encouraged  to  feel 
In  the  gfuardlanshlp  and  guidance  of  that 
Almighty  Being  whose  power  regulates  the 
destiny  of  nations,  whose  blessings  have 
been  so  conspicuously  dispensed  to  this  ris- 
ing Republic,  and  to  whom  we  are  bound 
to  address  our  devout  gratitude  for  the 
past,  as  well  as  our  fervent  supplications 
and  best  hopes  for  the  future." 

James  Monroe:  "I  enter  on  the  trust  to 
which  I  have  been  called  by  the  suffrages  of 
my  fellow  citizens  with  my  fervent  prayers 
to  the  Almighty  that  He  wUl  be  graciously 
pleased  to  continue  to  us  that  protection 
which  He  has  already  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played In  our  favor." 

John  Qulncy  Adams:  "I  appear,  my  fellow 
citizeiiB,  in  your  presence  and  In  that  of 
heaven  to  bind  myself  by  the  solemnities  of 
religious  obligation  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  allotted  to  me  In  the  sta- 
tion to  which  I  have  been  called." 

(Second  inaugural  address)  :  "Whatever 
success  may  attend  my  public  service;  and 
luiowlng  that  "except  the  Lord  keep  the  city 
the  watchman  waketh  but  In  vain,'  with 
fervent  supplications  for  His  favor,  to  His 
overruling  providence  I  commit  with  humble 
but  fearless  confidence  my  own  fat«  and  the 
future  destinies  of  my  country." 

Andrew  Jackson:  "And  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  goodness  of  that  Power  whose  provi- 
dence mercifully  protected  our  national  In- 
fancy, and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties  In 
various  vicissitudes,  encourages  me  to  offer 
up  my  ardent  supplications  that  He  will  con- 
tinue to  make  our  beloved  country  the  ob- 
ject of  His  divine  care  and  gracious 
benediction." 

Martin  Van  Buren:  "I  only  look  to  the 
gracious  protection  of  the  Divine  Being 
whose  strengthening  support  I  humbly  so- 
licit, and  whom  I  fervently  pray  to  look  down 
upon  us  all.  May  It  be  among  the  dlspens.-\- 
tlons  of  His  providence  to  bless  our  beloved 
country  with  honors  and  with  length  of 
days.  May  her  ways  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  all  her  paths  be  peace." 

William  Henry  Harrison:  "I  deem  the  pres- 
ent occasion  sufficiently  Important  and 
solemn  to  justify  me  in  expressing  to  my 
fellow  citizens  a  profound  reverence  for  the 
C?hrlstlan  religion  and  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  sound  morals,  religious  liberty,  and 
a  just  sense  of  religious  responsibility  are 
essentially  connected  with  all  true  and  last- 
ing happiness;  and  to  that  good  Being  who 
has  blessed  us  by  the  gifts  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  who  watched  over  and  pros- 
pered the  labors  of  our  fathers  and  has 
hitherto  preserved  to  us  Institutions  far 
exceeding  in  excellence  those  of  any  other 
people,  let  us  unite  In  fervently  commend- 
ing every  Interest  of  our  beloved  country  In 
all  future  time." 

James  K.  Polk:  "I  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  high  duties  which  have  been  assigned 
me  by  the  people,  again  humbly  supplicating 
that  Divine  Being  who  has  watched  over 
and  protected  our  beloved  country  from  lU 
Infancy  to  the  present  hour  to  continue  His 
gracious  benedictions  upon  us,  that  we  may 
continue  to  be  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people." 

Zachary  Taylor:  "In  conclusion  I  congrat- 
ulate you,  my  fellow  citizens,  upon  the  high 
state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  goodness 
of  divine  providence  has  conducted  our  com- 
mon country.  Let  us  Invoke  a  continuance 
of  the  same  protecting  care." 

Franklin  Pierce:  "I  can  express  no  better 
hope  for  my  country  than  that  the  kind 
providence  which  smiled  upon  our  fathers 
may  enable  their  chUdren  to  preserve  the 
blessings  they  have  Inherited." 

James  Buchanan:  "I  must  humbly  in%'oke 
the  God  of  our  fathers  for  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness to  execute  Its  high  and  responsible 
duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  har- 
mony and  ancient  friendship  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  and  to  preserve  our 
free  Institutions  throughout  many  genera- 


tions. Convinced  that  I  owe  my  election  to 
the  Inherent  love  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  which  still  animates  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people,  let  me  earnestly  ask 
their  powerful  support  In  sustaining  all  just 
measures  calculated  to  p)erpetuate  these,  the 
richest  political  blessings  which  Heaven  has 
ever  bestowed  upon  any  nation.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  whilst  humbly  Invoking  the 
blessing  of  divine  providence  on  this  great 
people." 

Abraham  Lincoln:  "If  the  Almighty  Ruler 
of  Nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  jus- 
tice, be  on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on 
yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail  by  the  judgment 
of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

(Second   Inaugural   address):    "Both    |the 
North  and  the  South)  read  the  same  Bible 
and  pray  to  the  same  God.  and  each  Invokes 
His   aid    against   the    other.     It    may    seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a 
just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread 
from  the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  but  let 
us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.     The 
prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.    That 
of   neither    has   been    answered    fully.     The 
Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.     'Woe  unto 
the  world  because  of  offenMs;   for  it  must 
need  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh."     If  we 
shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one 
of  those  offenses  which,   in  the  providence 
of  God.  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued   through   His  appointed  time.  He 
now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as 
the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern   therein   any  depar- 
ture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the 
believers  In  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to 
Him?     Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily    pass    away.     With    malice    toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for   him   who   shall   have   borne   the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

Ulysses  S.  Grant:  "I  ask  the  prayers  of  the 
Nation  to  Almighty  God  In  behalf  of  this 
consummation."  (Ratification  of  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.) 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes:  "Looking  for  the 
guidance  of  that  divine  hand  by  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  individuals  are 
shaped.  I  call  upon  you.  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, judges,  fellow  citizens,  here  and 
everywhere,  to  unite  with  me  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  secure  to  our  country  the  bless- 
ings, not  only  of  material  prosperity,  but  of 
justice,  peace,  and  union — a  union  def>end- 
ing  not  upon  the  constraint  of  force,  but 
upon  the  loving  devotion  of  a  free  people: 
'and  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and 
settled  upon  the  best  and  surest  found.ttlons 
that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice, 
religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among 
us  for  all  generations."  " 

James  A.  Garfield:  "I  shall  greatly  rely 
upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
and  of  those  who  may  share  with  me  the 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  administration, 
and,  above  all,  upon  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  this  great  people  and  their 
Government  I  reverently  Invoke  the  support 
and  blessings  of  Almighty  God." 

Grover  Cleveland:  "And  let  us  not  trust  to 
human  effort  alone,  but  humbly  acknowledg- 
ing the  power  and  goodness  of  Almighty 
God,  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, and  who  has  at  all  times  been  re- 
vealed in  our  country's  history,  let  us  In- 
voke His  aid  and  His  blessings  upon  our 
labors." 
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Benjamin  ILirrUon:  "No  other  people  have 
a  government  naore  worthy  of  their  respect 
and  love  or  a  land  so  magnificent  in  extent, 
so  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  so  full  of  gen- 
erous suggestion  to  enterprise  and  labor. 
God  has  placed  upon  our  head  a  diadem 
and  has  laid  at  our  feet  power  and  wealth 
beyond  definition  or  calculatltMi.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  take  these  gifts 
upon  the  condition  that  justice  and  mercy 
shall  hold  thr  reins  of  power  and  that  the 
Aipward  avenues  of  hope  shall  be  free  to  all 
the  people." 

Grover  Cleveland  (second  Inaugural)  :  "I 
know  there  U  a  Supreme  Being  who  rules 
the  affairs  of  men  and  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  have  iilways  followed  the  American 
people,  and  I  know  He  wUl  not  turn  from 
us  now  If  w«!  humbly  and  reverently  seek 
His  powerful  aid." 

WlllUun  McKlnley:  "I  assume  the  arduous 
and  responslJle  duties  of  President  of  the 
United  State*.,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
my  countryn-en  and  Invoking  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  Ood.  Our  faith  teaches  that 
there  Is  no  safer  rellaince  than  upon  the  Ood 
of  our  fatherw,  who  has  so  singularly  favored 
the  Amerlcat.  people  In  every  national  trial, 
and  who  will  not  forsake  us  so  long  as  we 
obey  His  conimandments  and  walk  humbly 
In  His  footsteps." 

Theodore  Hoosevelt:  "My  fellow  citizens, 
no  people  on  earth  have  more  cause  to  be 
thankful  than  ours,  and  this  Is  said  rever- 
ently. In  no  spirit  of  Itoastfulness  In  our  own 
strength,  bu".  with  gratitude  to  the  Olver 
of  Good  who  has  blemed  us  with  the  condi- 
tions which  have  enabled  us  to  achieve  so 
large  a  measure  of  well-being  and  of  happi- 
ness." 

William  H.  Taft:  "I  Invoke  the  considerate 
sympathy  and  support  of  my  fellow  citizens 
and  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  Ood  in  the 
discharge  of  my  responsible  duties." 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "This  is  not  a  day  of 
triumph;  It  Is  a  day  of  dedication.  Here 
muster,  not  the  forces  of  party,  but  the 
forces  of  humanity.  Men's  hearts  wait  upon 
us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  men's 
hojjes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do. 
Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who 
dares  fall  to  try?  I  summon  all  honest  men, 
all  patriotic,  all  forward-looking  men,  to  my 
Bide.  God  helping  me.  I  wiU  not  fail  them, 
if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sustain  me." 

(Second  Inaugural) :  "I  pray  God  I  may  be 
given  the  wisdom  and  the  prudence  to  do 
my  duty  Ir  the  tttie  spirit  of  this  great 
people." 

Warren  G.  Harding:  "I  have  taken  the 
solemn  oath  of  office  on  that  passage  of  Holy 
Writ  wherein  It  Is  asked:  'What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hvmibly  with 
thy  Ood?'  ThU  I  |)light  to  Ood  and  coun- 
try." 

Calvin  Coolidge :  "America  seeks  no  earthly 
empire  built  on  blocd  and  force.  The  legions 
which  she  sends  forth  are  armed,  not  with 
the  sword,  but  with  the  cross.  The  higher 
state  to  which  she  seeks  the  allegiance  of  all 
mankind  Is  not  of  human,  but  of  divine  ori- 
gin. She  dierlshes  no  purpose  save  to  merit 
the  favor  of  Almighty  God. " 

Herbert  Hoover:  "This  is  a  dedication  and 
consecration  under  Ood  to  the  highest  office 
in  service  o'  our  people.  I  assume  this  trust 
In  the  humility  of  knowledge  that  only 
through  the  guidance  of  Almighty  Provi- 
dence can  I  hope  to  discharge  Its  ever-In- 
creasing burdens.  In  the  presence  of  my 
countrymen,  mindful  of  the  solemnity  of 
this  occasion,  knowing  what  the  task  means 
and  the  renponslbUlty  which  It  Involves,  I 
beg  your  tc>lerance.  your  aid,  and  your  co- 
operation. I  ask  the  help  of  Almighty  Ood 
In  this  service  to  my  country  to  which  you 
have  called  me." 

Franklin  D.  Roo$evelt:  "In  this  dedication 
of  a  nation  we  humbly  ask  the  blessing  of 


Ood.  May  He  protect  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  May  He  guide  me  In  the  days  to  come." 
(Second  Inaugural)  :  "I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  speak  their  purpose  and  to  do  their  will, 
seeking  divine  guidance  to  help  \is  each 
and  every  one  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  to  guide  our  feet  Into  the 
way  of  peace." 

(Third  inaugxiral)  :  "We  muster  the  spirit 
of  America,  and  the  faith  of  America.  We 
do  not  retreat.  We  are  not  content  to  stand 
still.  As  Americans,  we  go  forward,  In  the 
service  of  our  country,  by  the  will  of  Ood." 

(Fourth  inaugxual):  "The  Almighty  God 
has  blessed  our  land  in  many  ways.  He  has 
given  our  people  stout  hearts  and  strong 
arms  with  which  to  strike  mighty  blows 
for  freedom  and  truth.  He  has  given  to  our 
country  a  faith  which  has  become  the  hope 
of  all  peoples  In  an  anguished  world.  So 
we  pray  to  Him  now  for  the  vision  to  see 
our  way  clearly— to  see  the  way  that  leads 
to  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and  for  all  our 
fellow  men — to  the  achievement  of  Hi*  will, 
to  peace  on  earth." 

Harry  8.  Truman:  "Events  have  brought 
our  American  democracy  to  new  Influence 
and  new  responsibilities.  Steadfast  in  our 
faith  in  the  Almighty,  we  will  advance  to- 
ward a  world  where  man's  freedom  is  secure. 
To  that  end  we  will  devote  our  strength,  our 
resources,  and  our  flmmesa  of  resolve.  With 
God's  help,  the  future  of  mankind  will  be 
assured  In  a  world  of  justice,  harmony,  and 
peace." 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  (little  peisonal 
prayer  delivered  at  opening  of  his  Inau- 
gural )  : 

"Almighty  God.  as  we  stand  here  at  this 
moment  my  future  associates  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  join  me  in  be- 
seeching that  Thou  will  make  full  and  com- 
plete our  dedication  to  the  service  of  the 
people  in  this  throng,  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens everywhere. 

"Give  us.  we  pray,  the  power  to  discern 
clearly  right  from  wrong,  and  allow  all  our 
words  and  actions  to  be  governed  thereby, 
and  by  the  laws  of  this  land.  Especially  we 
pray  that  otir  concern  shall  be  for  all  the 
people  regardless  of  station,  race,  or  calling. 
"May  cooperation  be  permitted  and  be  the 
mutual  aim  of  those  who,  under  the  con- 
cepts of  our  Constitution  hold  to  differing 
political  faiths:  so  that  all  may  work  for 
the  good  of  our  beloved  country  and  Thy 
glory.    Amen." 

John  F.  Kennedy:  "We  observe  today  not 
a  victory  of  party,  but  a  celebration  of  free- 
dom— symbolizing  an  end.  as  well  as  a  be- 
ginning—signifying renewal,  as  well  as 
change.  For  I  have  sworn  before  you  and 
Almighty  Ood  the  same  solenm  oath  our 
forebears  prescrH)ed  nearly  a  century  and 
three  quarters  ago. 

"The  world  is  very  different  now.  Pox  man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abol- 
ish all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all 
forms  of  human  life.  And  yet  the  same  rev- 
olutionary beliefs  for  which  our  forebears 
fought  are  still  at  issue  around  the  globe — 
the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not 
from  the  generosity  of  the  State,  but  from 
the  hand  of  God.  And  so,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you :  Ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coimtry. 
Finally,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 


which  presently  permits  impaling  oil 
companies  to  enjoy  an  uniJrfcedented 
advantage  over  domestic  oil  companies 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.    Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the' United  States  of 
America  rn  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Producers  In- 
centive Tax  Act  of  1962." 

Subsection  (3)  of  section  114  of  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"If  tlie  taxpayer  elects  to  claim  foreign  tax 
credits  under  the  provisions  of  section  901. 
903,  or  904  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the 
depletion  allowance  under  this  subsection 
on  Income  from  production  from  oil  and  gas 
wells  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  State*." 


DOMESTIC   OIL  INDUSTRY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from   Oklahoma    [Mr.   Steed]    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  has  for  its 
purpose  a  major  change  in  the  Tax  Code 


Failure  of  the  House  to  heed  the  plea 
of  the  domestic  oil  industry  for  relief 
from  the  current  oppressive  competition 
of  foreign  oil,  and  the  continued  failure 
of  the  administration  to  grant  any  relief 
imder  existing  law,  compels  me  to  take 
this  new  step  in  a  desperate  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  competitive  means  whereby 
the  American  domestic  oil  Industry  can 
hope  to  stay  alive. 

Petroleum  and  its  products  coming 
into  the  United  States  today  pays  a  very 
small  duty.  It  is  obtained  from  foreign 
lands  where  the  ad  valorem  price  is  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  American  pro- 
duced oil.  And  it  comes  into  this* 
country  tax  free,  a  barrel  of  foreign  im- 
ported crude  oil  upon  reaching  an  Amer- 
ican refinery  has  paid  no  tax  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ti-easury.  yet  it  is  replacing  a  barrel 
of  American  produced  oil  that  has  paid 
$1.50  in  American  taxes. 

This  cheap,  almost  duty-free  and  tax- 
exempt  foreign  oil  provides  no  benefit  or 
advantage  to  the  American  consumer. 
After  being  processed,  it  is  sold  to  Ameri- 
can consumers  as  though  it  had  borne 
the  full  American  domestic  price. 

This  tax  exemption,  plus  the  cheapness 
of  the  raw  material,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible   for    importing    oil    companies    to 
reap  the  most  excessive  profits  in  all 
history.    Little  wonder  that  the  flood  of 
foreign  oil  continues  to  grow  at  the  ex- 
pense  of   the   withering    domestic    in- 
dustry.   The  current  mandatory  import 
quota,  intended  to  help  the  domestic  in- 
dustry, aflfords  no  assistance  because  it 
has  been  manipulated  to  permit  an  in- 
crease of  85,000  barrels  a  day  additional 
foreign  oil  being  imported  today  over  the 
total  for  just  a  year  ago.    This  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  a  situation  that   has  pre- 
vailed for  11  years  to  the  constant  detri- 
ment of  the  domestic  oil  industry.    Every 
new  barrel  of  petroleum  energy  demand 
in  the  United  States  for  all  these  years 
has  been  gobbled  up  by  the  importers 
because  of  the  great  tax  and  price  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy. 

"Hiere  is  no  mystery  as  to  why  4  of 
the  10  American  corporations  making 
the  highest  profits  last  year  are  import- 
ing oil  companies.  This  top-level  profit 
rating  was  made  by  corporations  whose 
gross  business  was  less  than  many 
American  corporations  in  other  fields 
solely  because  of  the  tax  and  cost  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  oil  importers. 

Development  and  use  of  foreign  pro- 
duced oil  would  not  be  a  source  of  con- 
cern if  it  were  not  permitted  to  destroy 
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the  mOiSt  essential  American  industry — 
the  domestic  oil  industry.  This  is  OTir 
most  essential  industry  because  it  pro- 
vides as  with  the  only  indispensable  com- 
modity we  must  have— in  our  survival — 
petroleum  energy.  This  unfair  com- 
petition, sustained  for  so  many  years, 
has  brought  our  domestic  oil  industry 
to  its  knees.  The  time  is  not  far  off  when 
our  country  may  well  find  itself  short 
of  a  supply  of  energy  within  its  own  bor- 
ders. If  such  a  day  comes,  it  will  be  a 
day  of  doom  for  America,  for  without 
oil,  we  die. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  why  exist- 
ing law,  permitting  mandatory  quotas, 
has  not  solved  the  problem.  The  answer 
is  that  the  regulations  now  in  force  are 
so  full  of  loopholes  that  the  program  is 
a  mockery.  Efforts  to  get  improvement 
in  the  quota  program  have  failed.  Some 
empty  promises  of  relief  sometime  in 
the  future  are  heard,  but  these  have 
proved  fruitless  before.  Perhaps  a  study 
of  the  administration  advisers  who  con- 
trol this  policy,  and  their  various  con- 
nections with  importing  companies, 
could  explain  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's failvu"e  and  reluctance  to  act. 
Imiwrting  oil  companies,  with  their 
tremendous  profits,  have  exhibited  im- 
precedented  influence  in  Federal  policy. 
In  a  later  speech  I  hope  to  be->able  to 
discuss  some  of  the  personalities  who 
have  played  a  major  role  in  our  oil-im- 
port program.  At  that  time  I  hope  to 
point  out  the  reason  why  selfish  interest 
can  supersede  national  interest  when  the 
power  to  make  policy  falls  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  justification  for  my 
bill  is  obvious.  The  existing  tax  struc- 
ture is  patently  unfair.  It  is  unfair  to  a 
necessary  domestic  industry  and  it  is 
unfair  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
xmfair  to  the  American  people.  The  old 
excuse  that  special  tax  benefits  can  be 
extended  to  Americans  who  invest  in 
foreign  lands  does  not  apply  here,  be- 
cause these  importing  oil  companies  long 
since  have  recovered  all  their  original 
capital  many  times  over. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
serious  and  helpful  study.  I  know  of 
no  single  one  thing  that  this  Congress 
can  do  than  to  imderwrite  our  national 
security  by  taking  steps  to  save  our  do- 
mestic oil  industry.  Our  growing  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil  for  our  energy 
needs  can  lead  to  national  suicide. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  fine  statement  he  has  made 
and  also  for  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  over  the  years  in  the  fight  to 
protect  the  American  independent  pro- 
ducers of  oil.  American  independ- 
ent oil  producers  have  been  one  of  those 
dedicated  American  groups  that  realize 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  fine  oil 
industry  in  this  country.  If  the  House, 
in  its  wisdom,  would  have  been  smart 
enough  last  week  to  have  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  trade  bill,  it  would  have  gone 


a  long  way  to  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems you  have  pointed  up  here  In  your 
fine  speech  today. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  would  like  also  to  say  that 
involved  in  this  deterioration  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry  by  this  influx  of 
foreign  oil  is  also  a  serious  Impact  on 
the  other  of  our  two  basic  sources  of 
fuel  energy,  the  coal  industry.  It  seems 
to  me.  we  have  gone  about  this  as  long 
as  we  can  hope  to  go  in  ignoring  our  na- 
tional interest  and  the  welfare  of  these 
two  indispensable  and  essential  indus- 
tries, when  all  we  are  serving  by  neglect- 
ing them  is  the  greed  of  a  few  interna- 
tional oil  companies  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  no  benefit  to  anybody  in 
this  country  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  statement. 


HONORING  W.  W.  LYNCH 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Price).     Under  previous   order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  June  19,  1962,  members  of 
the  Texas  delegation  and  our  wives,  In- 
cluding the  Vice  President  and  his  wife, 
gathered  for  a  dinner  to  honor  Mr.  W.  W. 
Lynch,  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  his  wife.  The 
occasion  for  this  dinner  was  the  recent 
election  of  our  fellow  Texan,  Mr.  Lynch, 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute.  Attendance  was  almost  100 
percent.  Following  are  the  remarks  I 
made  after  dinner  and  the  response  of 
Mr.  Lynch: 

"Mr.  Patman.  I  am  deUghted  that  you 
have  joined  me  this  evening  in  honoring 
a  great  Texan  and  my  warm  personal 
friend.  Bill  Lynch,  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Marty. 

"You  will  perhaps  remember  that  last 
year  when  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
elected  Bill  Lynch  as  its  vice  president, 
I  put  a  testimonial  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
things  already  in  the  Record  but  only 
remind  you  that  mention  was  made  then 
of  the  important  role  Bill  Lynch  played 
in  the  early  development  and  building 
of  Lone  Star  Steel  Co  .  and  his  part  in 
bringing  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  to  Texas, 
both  of  which  are  located  in  and  are 
beneficial  to  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict; also,  the  responsible  part  he  played 
in  the  development  of  the  great  Alcoa 
project  at  Rockdale. 

"Tonight  I  want  to  tell  you  briefiy 
about  one  or  two  facets  of  his  outstand- 
ing career  in  the  electric  utility  busi- 
ness, particularly  with  regard  to  his  rela- 
tionships with  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  and  his  activities  in  con- 
nection with  rural  electrification. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  engaged  in  many  and  diverse  in- 
dustrial, educational,  and  cultural  enter- 
prises— Bill  Lynch's  consuming  interest 
for  40  years  has  been  Texas  Power  b 
Light  Co.  and  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry. 

"He  was  the  principal  architect  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  back  in  1947  be- 
tween Texas  Power  ii  Light  Co.  and  the 
SPA,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of 


Interior,  which  was  the  first  of  Its  type 
ever  entered  Into  between  an  investor- 
owned  electric  utility  and  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.    I  will  not  bur- 
den you  with  the  details,  but  will  only 
state  that  the  value  received  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
water  that  passes  through  the  turbines 
at  Denison  Dam  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  this  unique  agreement.     In 
the  first  place,  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion have  been  saved  millions  of  dollars 
which  otherwise   would  have  been  re- 
quired for  federally  owned  transmission 
lines.     In  addition,  by  integrating  the 
hydropower.  which  is  limited  in  its  avail- 
ability, with  the  unlimited  availabiUty 
of   power   from   Texas   Power   L  Light 
steam  plants,  it  has  been  possible  for 
SPA.   the  marketing   agency,   to  sell   a 
maximum  quantity  of  its  power  capa- 
biUty  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  its  REA 
cooperative  customers,  and  at  maximimi 
prices.      Furthermore,    the    agreement 
carries  out  all  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  including  the 
preference  customer  clause.    This  con- 
tract was  one  in  which  Mr.  Raybum  took 
tremendous  pride.    It  is  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  American  public  through  an  enlight- 
ened approach  to  such  a  problem  and 
stands  as  a  living  witness  to  the  genius 
and  statesmanship  of  my  friend.  Bill 
Lynch. 

"There  are  perhaps  few  men.  If  any. 
In  the  electric  utility  industry  either  in 
the  Investor-owned  or  in  the  public  seg- 
ment who  are  more  familiar  with  all  the 
ramifications  of  rural  electriflcation 
than  is  our  honored  guest. 

"Bill  Lynch  began  building  rural  lines 
back  as  early  as  1929  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of   distribution 
for  Texas  Power  L  Light  Co.    The  prob- 
lem of  coordinating  his  own  company's 
efforts  with  those  of  the  REA  fell  on  his 
shoulders  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
spent  full  time  on  these  problems.     He 
ofttimes  conferred  with  and  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Morris  Lewellyn 
Cooke  and  the  early  administrators  of 
REA  who  followed  him.     He  authored 
the  policies  of  his  own  company  and  ne- 
gotiated the  contracts  and  agreements 
under  which  Texas  Power  ti  Light  pro- 
vided wholesale  power  service  to  all  of 
the  29  cooperatives  which  were  organized 
in  the  Texas  Power  L  Light  service  area. 
In  more  recent  years  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  development  of  a  fair  and 
equitable  solution  to  territorial  problems 
arising  between  his  company  and  the 
electric    cooperatives,     particularly    in 
those  areas  which  have  changed  from 
rural  to  urban.    This  effort  has  proved 
quite  successful  in  a  number  of  instances. 
"I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  ofttimes  Bill  Lynch  and 
I  have  been  poles  apart  in  our  politics, 
and  that  I  have  cast  many  votes  in  Con- 
gress when  he  would  have  been  on  the 
opposite  side  had  he  had  a  vote.    Never- 
theless, through  the  years  we  have  found 
many  areas  of  mutual  interest  and  have 
worked   closely    and   harmoniously   to- 
gether. 

"I  have  never  known  a  man  who  so 
consistently  and  universally  commands 
the  admiration  and  respect — as  well  as 
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the  confidence— of  those  with  whom  he 
deals.  His  innate  sense  of  fairness,  his 
complete  honesty,  his  patience,  and  his 
becoming  modesty,  *11  serve  to  com- 
pletely disarm  any  would-be  antagonist, 
and  put  at  eas:i  all  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  deal  wi  Lh  him. 

"I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  present 
to  you.  one  oi"  the  foremost  industrial 
statesmen  of  cur  generation;  my  warm 
personal  friend,  and  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  ISdison  Electric  Institute, 
Mr.  "W.  W.  Lynch. 

"BZMARKS    OF    Ml.    W.    W.    LTMCH 

**Mr.  "Vice  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patman,  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  and  ladies,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Rybum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wooldridge.  and  Marty,  nothing  could 
please  me  more  than  to  make  my  first 
public  appearince  as  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  as  a  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patman,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  distinguished  group  of  fel- 
low Texans. 

"My  wife  Marty,  and  I,  as  well  as  my 
associates  Mr  and  Mrs.  Rybum,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wooldridge,  are  so  greatly 
honored  by  your  presence  here  this  eve- 
ning and  I  am  overwhelmed  by.  and  am 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Patman's  generous  in- 
troduction. 

"I  realize,  s  11  too  well,  that  it  would 
be  unbecomin?  of  me  to  discuss  the  in- 
dustry I  represent,  and  mention  some  of 
its  accomplis^ment3,  as  well  as  some  of 
its  problems,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  and  make  allowances  for 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  point  of 
view,  and  for  the  existence  of  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence, then,  and  your  understanding,  as 
I  endeavor  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  and  the  in- 
vestor-owned electric  industry  it  repre- 
sents. 

"The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  which 
is  the  trade  association  for  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities  of  our  Nation  was 
organized  in  1933,  and  counts  in  its 
membership  some  200  companies,  repre- 
senting over  97  percent  of  the  investor- 
owned  segment  of  the  industry. 

"The  orgarized  committee  work  of  ap- 
proximately 2,200  managers,  scientists, 
engineers,  accountants,  and  other  spe- 
cialists in  the  industry  is  coordinated  by 
a  fuUtime  institute  staff  headed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Vennard,  managing  director. 

"This  is  Relatively  a  young  industry, 
having  had  its  beginning  when  Thomas 
A.  Edison  built  the  Pearl  Street  Station 
in  New  York  City  only  80  years  ago. 
Yet  today,  more  of  the  savings  of  the 
American  people  are  invested  in  this  in- 
dustry than  in  any  other  industry  in 
our  land— about  $50  billion.  If  you 
have  a  life  insurance  policy  or  if  you 
count  on  a  pension  in  your  later  years, 
the  chances  are  oven^helming  that  it 
will  be  financed  in  part  by  earnings  on 
the  securities  of  Uiis  industry  or  by  the 
taxes  it  pays. 

"This  industry  also  leads  all  other 
industries  of  our  Nation  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  capital  funds  for  new  construc- 
tion— now  nmning  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $3.5  billion  each  year. 

"I  believe  I  am  talking  to  lawmakers 
tonight  who  have  a  special  appreciation 


of  taxpayers.  You  win  be  Interested  to 
know,  then,  that  the  investor-owned 
electric  utility  industry  leads  all  other 
Industries  of  our  Nation  In  the  payment 
of  taxes,  currently  nmning  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $2,300  million  per  year, 
which  represents  approximately  24  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue  received 
from  the  industry's  customers. 

"Our  demonstrated  ability  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  a  growing  America  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  electric 
power  capacity  of  the  United  States  to- 
day exceeds  the  power  capacity  of  the 
next  five  largest  nations  of  the  world 
combined  and  is  about  three  times  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia  has  three 
times  our  land  area,  but  we  have  five 
times  as  many  miles  of  transmission 
lines. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  impression 
many  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  have  of 
us  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  To  pro- 
ject our  true  image,  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  of  some  of  our  problems 
and  the  important  role  we  play  in  the 
economic  life  and  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica, is  a  task  to  which  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  will  address  itself  during 
the  coming  year. 

"It  occurs  to  me,  that  it  might  con- 
tribute to  our  better  understanding 
should  I  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
principles  to  which  we  subscribe  and 
which  guide  us  in  the  management  of 
our  respective  enterprises. 

"We  favor  and  support,  as  a  proper 
Federal  function,  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  Nation's  wastelands  and  deserts. 
"We  favor  and  support,  as  a  proper 
Federal  function,  the  control  of  devastat- 
ing floods  and  the  building  of  facilities 
which  make  navigable  the  rivers  of  the 
Nation. 

"We  favor,  where  it  is  economically 
justified— which  often  it  is — the  instal- 
lation of  power-generating  facilities  at 
multipurpose  Federsd  dams. 

"We  favor  and  support  the  principle 
of  the  regulation  of  our  industry  by 
law,  and  believe  that  such  regulation 
should  effectively  protect  the  public 
interest. 

"Nevertheless,  we  find  ourselves  often 
at  your  doorsteps,  asking  you  to  oppose 
legislation  which  is  pending  before 
Congress. 

"We  believe  that  the  interests  of  all 
the  people  are  best  served  when  the  Gov- 
ernment refrains  from  engaging  in  any 
business  where  the  private  investor  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  is  willing,  and  has 
proved  its  ability,  to  provide  the  needed 
goods  and  services,  and  particularly 
where  the  investor-owned  taxpaying 
business  is  regulated  by  law  in  the  public 
interest. 

"I  want  to  concur  in  what  Mr.  Pat- 
man had  to  say  at>out  my  experience 
in  rural  electrification.  Indeed,  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  and  energy  during  the 
past  quarter  century  has  been  devoted 
to  the  many  ramifications  of  rural  elec- 
trification. And  yet,  among  all  of  the 
problems  and  hazards  faced  by  the  in- 
vestor-owned electric  utility  industry, 
the  most  serious  is  that  posed  by  the 
present  direction  being  taken  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 


"Anyone  who  Is  familiar  with  my  own 
company  realizes  that  in  a  very  real 
sense  we  have  been  engaged  from  the 
very  beginning  in  the  electrification  of  a 
predominantly  agricultural  area  of 
Texas.  By  1930.  which  was  5  years  prior 
to  the  advent  of  REA.  we  had  already 
carried  electric  service  to  more  than  168 
rural  communities  which  until  first 
served  by  the  company  had  no  electric 
service  at  all.  In  addition,  with  less 
than  107,000  total  customers  served  at 
that  time,  the  company  already  had  built 
lines  and  extended  service  to  24,000  farm 
and  rural  customers. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  review  the 
conditions  existing  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  great  depres- 
sion, nor  to  remind  you  of  the  impossibil- 
ity, then,  of  securing  private  capital. 
Naturally,  the  progress  of  rural  electri- 
fication by  investor-owned  companies 
was  retarded. 

"With  the  advent  of  REA,  two  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  were  clearly  set  forth. 
One  was  that  to  build  distribution  lines 
and  provide  much  needed  employment  in 
the  extension  of  service  to  sparsely  set- 
tled rural  areas  required  Federal  aid  and 
subsidy  such  as  was  envisioned  in  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act;  and  second, 
that  such  aid  and  subsidy  would  never  be 
used  where  power  was  available  from 
any  other  source  and  that  it  would  never 
be  used  to  create  a  competitive  develop- 
ment. 

"Today  the  job  of  serving  farm  and 
rural  areas  is  virtually  complete.  Yet 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
makes  100  percent  loans,  at  2  percent  in- 
terest and  in  secret,  for  the  construction 
of  steam  generating  plants  and  high  vol- 
tage transmission  lines.  The  REA  and 
the  NRECA  join  hands  with  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  in  a  program  which, 
if  continued,  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  investor-owned  in- 
dustry. 

"I  know  personally  many  of  the  men 
who  today  are  managing  the  investor- 
owned  electric  companies  throughout 
the  Nation.  While  a  barrel  so  large,  to 
be  sure,  might  occasionally  turn  up  a  bad 
apple.  I  will  tell  you  that  as  a  group 
these  men  are  honorable,  capable,  and 
dedicated.  These  men  are  among  the 
top  builders  of  our  industry  and  our 
agriculture,  and  are  stalwart  defenders 
of  our  American  heritage. 

"Speaking  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
industry,  and  for  the  millions  of  in- 
vestors whose  life  savings  made  possible 
the  dsmamics  of  our  respective  com- 
panies, we  ask  that  you  hear  us  on  these 
controversial  power  issues.  We  hope 
you  will  oppose  those  programs  that 
have  as  their  principal  purpose  the  na- 
tionalization of  our  industry  and  that 
can  result  only  in  removing  taxpayers 
from  the  tax  rolls  and  the  weakening  of 
our  national  strength. 

"We  ask  that  your  influence  be  used 
to  remedy  the  situation  which,  insofar 
as  the  electric  business  is  concerned,  has 
created  two  classes  of  citizens;  those  79 
percent  who  annually  pay  through  their 
electric  service  bills  the  more  than  $2 
billion  in  taxes  which  I  referred  to 
earlier,  and  the  21  percent  who  are  the 
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so-called  beneficiaries  of  Federal  income 
tax-exempt  public  power. 

"In  many  of  the  business  activities  of 
our  Nation,  today's  tax  burden  far  ex- 
ceeds the  income  available  to  its  owners. 
We  believe  it  is  fundamental  to  the 
growth,  development,  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation  that  every  industry  and  every 
enterprise,  regardless  of  ownership,  en- 
gaged in  a  like  business  shotild  bear  the 
same  burden  of  taxes. 

"In  return,  we  pledge  you  our  complete 
dedication  to  the  task  ahead  of  keeping 
America  strong.  We  pledge  you  our  co- 
operation in  all  of  those  areas  which 
require  unity  if  we  are  to  be  strong.  We 
guarantee  our  ability  to  design,  finance, 
and  bxiild  sufficient  power  facilities, 
whether  they  be  generating  stations,  high 
voltage  transmission  lines,  interconnec- 
tions, pooling  arrangements,  or  whatever 
is  required  to  keep  America  powerful. 
We  pledge  our  cooperation  in  any  part- 
nership arrangement  for  the  distribution 
of  Federal  power  which  is  appropriately 
made  available  at  multipurpose  Federal 
projects,  and  in  such  a  way  as  best  to 
serve  the  national  interest,  and  without 
discrimination. 

"You  know,  so  much  better  than  I. 
that  ovir  Nation  today  is  facing  its  great- 
est trials  and  gravest  dangers.  These 
times  call  for  greatness — and  for  sacri- 
fice. I  am  grateful  that  we  have  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  men  such  as  your- 
selves, men  who  are  willing  to  work  16 
hours  a  day,  men  who  cherish  freedom 
and  put  God  and  country  above  party 
and  politics. 

"I  hope  we  shall  be  able,  at  all  times, 
to  sit  down  with  you  and  discuss  our 
common  problems;  and  that  the  vigorous 
and  vital  industry  I  represent  will  be 
able  to  make  the  greatest  possible  con- 
tribution to  our  national  effort.  I  gain 
a  feeling  of  confidence  that  such  will  be 
done  as  we  meet  together  this  evening, 
and  as  I  contemplate  the  influence  for 
good  that  this  outstanding  delegation 
has.  and  will  continue  to  exert,  in  the 
affairs  of  this  land  we  all  love  and 
cherish. 

"I  should  like  to  express  again  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patman  the  very  deep  appre- 
ciation of  all  of  us  from  my  company  for 
this  wonderful  dinner  occasion;  and  I 
should  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for 
your  friendship  and  for  being  with  us 
this  evening." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  include  also, 
the  reading  of  an  editorial  concerning 
Mr.  Lynch  which  apE>eared  in  Mr. 
Lynch's  hometown  newspaper,  the  Mar- 
shall News  Messenger : 

"W.  w.  Ltnch 

"The  highest  recognition  in  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  has  gone  to  a  native 
of  Marshall.  W.  W.  Lynch,  president  of 
Texas  Power  ti  Light  Co. 

"Mr.  Lynch,  who  attended  public 
school  here,  is  a  native  son  of  whom  the 
entire  community  is  proud.  His  rise  to 
presidency  of  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
was  through  the  ranks,  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Texas  A.  &  M.  College. 

"The  more  recent  recognition  is  his 
being  named  president  of  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  the  trade  association  of  the 
Nation's  investor-owned  electric  utility 
companies. 


"It  is  the  highest  honor  the  industry 
can  confer  upon  one  who  it  feels  has 
contributed  most  In  an  industry  that 
long  has  led  in  this  Nation's  free  enter- 
prise system. 

"Mr.  Lynch  thus  becomes  the  titular 
head  of  an  industry  in  which  investors — 
the  people  of  this  country — have  placed 
$38  billion,  the  largest  net  capital  invest- 
ment of  all  the  industries  in  America. 
The  electric  utility  industry  also  has 
more  of  the  savings  of  American  people, 
in  investments,  than  any  other  segment 
of  the  country's  industrial  might. 

"No  other  industry  approaches  the  $2 
billion  a  year  the  electric  utility  people 
put  into  plant  and  equipment,  year  in 
and  year  out. 

"Also,  it  might  be  reminded  that  no 
other  industry  in  this  country  contrib- 
utes as  much  in  taxes  to  support  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments.  Such 
is  the  type  of  industry  in  which  Mr. 
Lynch  is  recognized  as  the  Nation's  most 
outstanding  leader." 


FREEDOM— HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkhcel] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Evins, 
who  spoke  so  eloquently  a  few  minutes 
ago,  for  calling  to  our  attention  the  an- 
niversary of  the  issuance  to  the  world  of 
what  I  call  the  greatest  document  of 
government  ever  offered  by  a  govern- 
ment— the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— yesterday  was  the  186th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  this  document. 

This  suggests  that  I  also  remind  all 
of  America  through  these  facilities  that 
as  we  think  of  what  our  forefathers  had 
in  mind  for  us  when  they  created  this 
phenomenon  which  we  have  come  to 
know  as  America,  we  remind  ourselves 
often  that  this  Nation  was  cradled  in 
liberty  and  therefore  fostered  the  basic 
freedoms  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  republican  form  of  government.  Let 
us  be  reminded  often  also  and  forever 
remember  as  we  see  odr  flag  fiy  over  our 
public  buildings  and  elsewhere,  that  our 
forefathers  meant  for  it  to  remind  us 
also  of  equality,  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  implication  of  that  needs  to  be 
studied  a  great  deal  these  days.  Equality 
is  something  we  cannot  divide,  and  some- 
thing we  cannot  multiply.  It  means  to 
guarantee  to  each  of  us  alike  and  to 
our  children  the  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  and  the  right  to  own  property. 
And  let  us  never  forget  the  meaning  of 
this  great  blessing.  What  are  these 
fundamental  rights  to  be  remembered? 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  an  additional 
one  we  take  so  much  for  granted  in  our 
coxmtry,  the  freedom  of  movement,  the 


freedom   of  movement  of  men.  goods, 
voices,  and  ideas. 

Let  it  be  understood  also  that  when 
any  phase  of  these  great  things  is 
challenged  it  is  our  business  individually 
and  collectively  to  respond  and  to  pro- 
tect these  ideals  and  these  freedoms 
when  threatened.  We  can  do  this  very 
necessary  thing  by  having  a  dedicated 
interest  in  the  rights  that  have  been 
guaranteed  for  us  and  the  good  things 
that  our  government  has  provided  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
quotations  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see appropriately  called  to  our  attention 
this  morning.  I  was  pleased  that  he  used 
Lincoln  extensively.  Lincoln,  in  my 
opinion,  is  probably  our  most  American 
American,  and  he,  like  most  of  our  great 
statesmen,  was  inspired  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  I  am  sure  was  impressed  by 
what  they  said  and  did. 

In  fact,  he  said  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day in  1861  at  Philadelphia,  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  raising  of  the  flag  cere- 
mony there  that  he  never  had  a  thought 
politically  that  did  not  stem  somehow 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
We  who  read  history  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  that  Declaration  was 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Now,  it  may  not  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  speak  to  the  young  people  in  the  gal- 
leries, but  I  want  to  read  to  you  and  to 
them  a  letter  that  points  up  the  thing 
I  am  getting  at  and.  want  to  touch  on 
this  morning,  which  I  think  is  Important. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  us  many  great 
thoughts  that  we  ought  to  think  about 
very  often.  He  told  us  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  namesake,  and  he  wrote  this 
letter  by  request,  that  there  are  four 
things  to  remember  in  a  successful  life 
and  if  you  want  to  be  a  good  citizen  in 
this  great  land  of  the  free. 

That  is,  we  should  adore  God  and 
cherish  our  parents  and  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves.  Tlien  he  had  one  very 
potent  thought  that  our  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women,  who  love  freedom,  ought 
to  remember  forever.  He  said.  "You 
ought  to  love  your  country  more  than 
yourself."  Love  your  country  more  than 
yourself. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  when  we  are  challenged 
by  a  system  and  philosophy  that  would 
destroy  everything  that  our  forefathers 
brought  to  these  shores  from  some  for- 
eign land  that  is  worthwhile  to  think 
about. 

As  a  former  schoolteacher,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  because  of  some  grave  problems 
that  prevail  in  the  area  of  education;  and 
the  necessity.  I  believe,  that  we  in  Gov- 
ernment today  at  every  level  be  con- 
cerned about  these  problems.  I  have  de- 
cided to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  today 
on  higher  education. 

ON    MECTING  THE   PBOBLKM  Or   HIGHEX 
EDUCATION 

I  begin.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  suggesting  for 
today,  when  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  problems  of  business,  and 
when  an  administration  is  recommend- 
ing a  special  tax  credit  to  help  business 
in  certain  instances,  it  may  be  well  to 
ask,  if  you  are  interested  in  education, 
and  I  think  everyone  should  be.  what 
business  is  more  important  than  the  busi- 
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ness  of  education?     Obviously,  the  an- 
swer is  none. 

The  plan  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about 
today  is  a  plan  that  would  apply  the 
principle  of  tax  credits  to  education,  a 
plan  to  give  the  parents  of  children  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  tax  credit  each 
year  after  their  child  is  born. 

I  would  like  to  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  every  person  in  the  Na- 
tion is  expected  to  develop  and  apply 
the  very  best  of  hi3  talent  in  order  to 
compete  with  and  to  beat  those  who 
would  destroy  freedom,  it  cannot  be 
wrong  for  us  to  show  some  interest  in 
the  27  percent  of  the  parents  of  college- 
age  students  capable  of  doing  college 
work,  who  are  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college  because  their  budgets  will 
not  permit  this  expense.  This  means 
that  the  parents  of  as  many  as  2  mil- 
lion qualifled  college-age  young  people 
are  unable  to  help  their  child  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are 
presented  on  the  college  campuses  in  this 
land  of  the  free. 

This  adds  up  to  a  tremendous  and 
needless  loss  both  to  our  Nation  and  to 
the  students  who  will  not  have  the  equal 
opportunity  to  which  they  are  entitled 
as  citizens  in  this  land  of  opportunity. 

The  current  rising  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation, due  largely  to  inflation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  makes  it  very  difficult  for  any 
student  to  attend  a  college  or  a  univer- 
sity without  encouragement  and  some 
assistance  from  his  or  her  parents. 

The  inability  to  attend  college  and  to 
be  properly  prepared  to  live  in  this  com- 
plex world  and  qualifled  to  make  a  con- 
tribution means  a  tremendous  loss  both 
in  terms  of  personal  income  and  in  terms 
of  national  income. 

Authorities  tell  lis  that  the  average 
annual  wage  for  high  school  graduates 
is  something  in  excess  of  $5,000  per  year 
and  the  average  annual  wage  of  college 
graduates  is  in  excess  of  $9,000  per  year. 
That  is  a  $4,000  difference. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately 43  working  or  wage -earning 
years.  The  amount  of  both  personal 
and  national  income  which  is  lost  be- 
cause of  the  flnancial  inability  of  a  large 
number  of  parents  to  assist  their  child 
in  getting  a  highep  education  is  great 
and  it  is  tragic.       I ! 

Assuming  that  approximately  2  mil- 
bon  students  capable  of  doing  college- 
level  work  are.  for  financial  reasons, 
denied  a  higher  education,  the  income 
lost  would  be  in  excess  of  $7  biUion  per 
year,  based  on  current  rates. 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  loss  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  secondary.  Perhaps  the  greater 
loss  is  that  those  persons  who  are  denied 
a  higher  education  are  being  denied 
both  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  well-rounded  or  well-balanced 
education.  This  loss  is  only  in  part 
monetary;  it  is  also  an  intangible  loss. 
The  denial  of  the  opportunity  to  develop 
these  intangible  qualities  Is  a  loss  to  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  Individual. 

Is  it  not  frightening,  I  ask,  in  the  ex- 
treme to  ponder  on  this  point:  among 
these  2  million  students  who  for  finan- 
cial reasons  cannot  attend  college  might 
be  another  Einstein,  Teller,  or  great 
businessmen,  educators,  writers,  and 
statesmen. 


In  this  time  of  change  and  challenge. 
in  an  age  when  representative  govern- 
ment is  locked  in  battle  with  a  fearsome, 
godless,  materialistic  philosophy  which 
seeks  to  destroy  freedom  and  subjugate 
free  people,  this  loss  is  too  great;  it  is 
unacceptable;  it  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  concerned. 
This  concern,  in  my  opinion.  Is  height- 
ened and  the  value  of  education  is  under- 
scored when  we  realize  and  ponder  on  the 
truth  and  Impact  of  the  following 
facts:  we  are  doubling  our  knowl- 
edge In  science  each  10  years;  90  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  living  today;  90  percent  of  all 
drugs  used  today  were  unknown  10  years 
ago;  90  percent  of  all  the  light  bulbs 
produced  today  are  manufactured  by 
only  12  men. 

Today — I  am  very  sensitive  about  this 
because  I  come  from  a  farming  area — a 
smaller  percent  of  the  population  is  pro- 
ducing more  food  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion than  ever  before  and  that  percent- 
age is  going  down  each  year.  Those  of 
us  who  come  from  farming  areas  are 
proud  to  mention  this  fact  also,  that  not 
only  is  the  quantity  of  the  food  greater, 
but  the  quality  is  better,  and  this  should 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  our  country. 

Three-fourths   of   the   working   force 
which  will  be  employed  in  our  plants 
and    factories   in    1975 — only    13   years 
away — will    be    turning    out    products 
which  have  not  yet  been  invented;  by 
the  year  2000— only  38  years  away — the 
average  i>erson  now  in  high  school  will 
need  to  be  retrained  vocationally  three 
times  before  he  retires;  and  by  the  year 
A.D.  2000  travel  by  rockets  will  be  as 
common  place  as  travel  by  jets  Is  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  63  gen- 
erations  of   i>eople   since   the   time   of 
Christ.     More  changes  have  occurred  In 
the  past  1*2  generations  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  time.    These  are  developments 
that  should  lead  us  to  think  upon  the 
problems  that  face  us  as  we  prepare  to 
contend  with  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  and  have  been  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  the  ability  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  age.    My  concern 
has  led  me  to  do  some  thinking  on  this 
matter.    As  I   think  about  the   future 
needs  of  education,  I  am  convinced  that 
no  present  national  program  that  has 
been  adc^Jted  by  the  Congress  or  granted 
through  the  Congress,  and  direct  appro- 
priations from  Washington,  can  never  be 
enough  to  adequately  meet  the  need  at 
every  level  of  education  in  every  area. 
In  addition,  experience  has  shown  that 
all  Federal  aid  programs  are  bound  to 
have  some  Federal  control.     They  will 
have  an  effect,  finally,  on  total  control 
and,  therefore,  discourage  rather  than 
encourage  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ponder  the  mean- 
ing today  of  the  freedoms  that  have  been 
handed  to  us  by  our  forebears,  we  must 
show  some  concern  about  this,  for  we 
know  from  our  history,  if  one  will  just 
think  upon  it,  that  our  prosperity  and 
our  well-being  and  our  own  security  have 
increased  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  freedoms  that  we  have  ex- 
tended and  opportunities  that  we  have 
given  to  the  people.  So.  this  should  be  a 
very  major  interest  of  ours  at  all  times. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
research  team,  composed  of  college  stu- 
dents at  Iowa  University,  and  with  the 
help  of  two  outstanding  political  science 
professors,  we  have  developed  a  compre- 
hensive plan  which  meets  this  problem 
very  welL  I  think,  indeed.  I  might  say 
that  it  is  so  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  other  programs  and  proposals 
that  have  been  considered  or  adopted  by 
this  Congress.  We  have  chosen  to  call 
this  plan  the  "Iowa  Plan  for  Progress 
and  Growth  In  Education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  consists  of  three 
phases.  Phase  1  is  not  new.  It  would 
grant  a  $100  tax  credit  or  tax  deduction 
to  the  parent  of  a  college  student  or  to 
the  student  himself,  depending  upon  who 
incurred  the  major  portion  of  expense  of 
obtaining  a  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  a  tax  credit, 
H.R.  7379.  and  HJR.  7380.  I  have  also 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide  a 
tax  deduction.  H.R.  7066.  Either  ap- 
proach would  provide  very  real  and  much 
needed  assistance  to  every  boy  and  girl 
in  college  or  the  parents  of  college  stu- 
dents in  America  today,  and  who  would 
attend  college  in  the  futiu^.  In  total, 
this  would  mean  for  a  normal  college 
education  $400  of  direct  help  that  each 
student  could  get  from  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  phase  2  is  a  unique  and 
different  approach.  Under  phase  2  a 
parent  would  receive  a  tax  credit  of  $50 
per  year  per  child  from  the  birth  of  the 
prospective  college  student  until  age  18. 
or  until  entrance  into  college,  whichever 
Is  first,  providing  that  investment  cer- 
tificates in  the  amount  of  each  year's  tax 
credit  are  purchased  at  some  bank,  some 
insurance  company,  or  savings  and  loan 
association  approved  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  This,  we  estimate, 
would  finally  create  a  fund  of  $20  billion. 
It  would  give  to  each  child  at  least  $1,400, 
providing  they  could  get  an  interest  rate 
of  an  average  of  3  percent  per  year  on 
each  one  of  those  tax  credit  certificates 
In  which  investment  has  been  made  in 
private  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  envisions  more  help 
to  more  people  than  any  other  plan  ever 
suggested  to  the  Congress.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  this  money  to  be  In  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy,  just  as  the  bill 
which  has  been  offered  by  this  adminis- 
tration for  business  would  provide  that 
the  tax  credit  allowed  therein  would  go 
into  the  private  sector  of  the  American 
economy. 

I  say  that  if  this  is  Important — and  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  business,  but 
it  is  also  Important  for  us  to  consider 
at  least  an  application  of  this  principle 
in  the  field  of  education  where  boys  and 
girls  have  to  prepare  themselves  to  meet 
the  great  challenges  that  prevail  In  the 
complex  world  ahead;  and  It  Is  going  to 
get  more  complex.  I  am  sure,  as  time 
goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  In- 
vestment would  be  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist in  advance  financial  preparation  for 
college  or  imiverslty  education.  Any  stu- 
dent for  whom  certificates  had  been  pur- 
chased for  an  18-year  period  would  have 
approximately  $1,400  to  his  credit  by  the 
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time  he  entered  college.  In  the  event 
that  the  parents  are  unable  to  purchase 
this  certificate,  a  grandparent  or  an 
uncle  or  aunt  could  do  so.  These  certifi- 
cates would  be  negotiable  only  at  ap- 
proved Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Dlsbursal  of  the  amount  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  passing  grades  at  a  recog- 
nized institution  of  higher  education. 
In  the  event  that  the  child  did  not  enter 
college  or  complete  college  the  value  of 
the  certificates,  plus  Interest,  would  re- 
vert to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  effect 
phase  n.  and  it  is  found  in  H.R.  12126. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  plan  is  that  it  would  aid  the 
greatest  possible  niunber  of  students  with 
fewer  controls  and  greater  possibility  of 
serving  the  national  interest  than  any 
other  plan  ever  introduced  or  envisioned. 
Phase  n  svu-passes  all  ciorrent  programs 
and  proposals  with  respect  to  these  two 
important  areas. 

Further,  the  Iowa  plan  has  another 
virtue.  It  does  not  discriminate  against 
the  humanities  by  placing  dominant  em- 
phasis on  mathematics,  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  and  foreign  languages. 
This  is  not  to  Indicate  that  these  areas 
are  not  Important,  because  they  are. 
They  are  very  Important.  But  I  think 
these  areas  in  which  we  have  a  great 
concern,  and  rightly  so  right  now,  would 
naturally  benefit  from  the  Increased  op- 
portunity for  all  boys  and  girls  who  can 
do  college  work  to  have  college  educa- 
tion. 

These  subject  areas — that  Is,  the  phys- 
ical sciences — are  very  important.  How- 
ever, we  must  not  ignore  the  humanities 
for  it  is  through  this  broad  area  of 
knowledge  that  we  gain  the  skills  and 
abilities  to  govern  ourselves  and  to  con- 
tend with  the  difficult  problems  within 
a  free  society.  When  we  ignore  the  hu- 
mAnities  we  run  the  awesome  danger  of 
creating  a  society  of  nonthinking  robots. 

At  the  end  of  an  18-year  period  ap- 
proximately $20  billion  would  have  been 
set  aside,  earmarked  for  higher  educa- 
tion. This  sum  of  money  would  be  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  This 
would  have  a  stabilizing  influence  on  our 
national  economy  and  would  do  much  to 
stem  the  disastrous  tide  of  inflation. 

Phase  HI  would  be  based  on  this  $20 
billion  fund. 

Under  this  phase  of  the  Iowa  plan  for 
growth  and  progress  in  higher  education, 
the  investment  fimds  would  be  on  the 
State  level  by  a  representative  commu- 
nity. From  this  fund  institutions  of 
higher  learning  could  borrow  and  stu- 
dent loans  could  be  made.  The  State 
committee  would  pass  on  the  loan 
application. 

A  number  of  technical  problems  re- 
main to  be  worked  out  before  this  phase 
of  the  Iowa  plan  can  be  introduced,  but 
I  am  confident  that  these  problems  can 
be  solved. 

This  phase  of  the  Iowa  plan  would 
make  available  to  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  a  loan  fund  of  an  unprecedented 
si2e. 

Thus,  this  phase  of  the  Iowa  plan  takes 
into  consideration  the  Increased  enroll- 
ment and  need  for  expanded  facilities 
which  would  result  from  the  provision 


of  phase  I  and  phase  n.    This  is  some- 
thing which  most  proposals  do  not  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  all  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
thought  to  this  type  of  approach  to  meet 
the  needs  of  education  in  this  very  com- 
plex age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan  which  I  am  pro- 
posing for  assistance  to  heads  of  families 
and  students  who  bear  the  Increasing 
load  of  expenses  for  college  educations 
is  gaining  support  as  evidenced  by  edi- 
torials in  the  newspapers  of  my  district. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
call  attention  to  two  of  the  editorials 
which  have  appeared  recently.  One  of 
them,  "Aid  to  Education."  is  from  the 
Tipton.  Iowa,  Conservative;  the  other. 
"Federal  Help  for  College,"  appeared  in 
the  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hawk-Eye.  The 
editorials  follow : 

An>  TO  Education 

Congressman  Fud  Scbwknoel  has  Bom* 
Interesting  legislative  Ideas.  Not  all  of  tbem 
become  law  and  a  few  of  them  are  admitted 
duds.  But  he  has  Ideas  and  he  Is  wllUng  to 
submit  them  to  the  Congress. 

His  latest  Is  one  we  like.  It  is  in  the  Held 
of  higher  education  and  our  reason  for  Uk- 
Ing  It  Is  obviously  selfish,  since  there  are 
five  Clarks  who  could  benefit  by  what 
ScuwEMGix  proposes. 

ScHwxMCix's  biU  would  assist  and  en- 
courage advance  financial  preparation  for 
college  education  costs  by  granting  parents 
a  tax  credit  of  $50  per  year  per  child  from 
the  birth  of  the  child  to  age  18.  or  entrance 
Into  college  whichever  Is  first,  providing  In- 
vestment certificates  In  the  amoiuit  of  each 
year's  tax  credit  are  purchased. 

The  Interest-bearing  certLficates,  negoti- 
able only  at  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
would  be  purchased  from  private  financial 
Institutions — banks,  insurance  companies 
and  savings  and  loan  companies. 

Any  student  for  whom  the  certificates  had 
been  purchased  would  have  approximately 
91,400  to  his  credit  by  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  enter  college.  If  the  student  did  not  en- 
ter college,  the  value  of  the  certificates,  pl\i8 
Interest,  would  revert  to  tba  Treasury. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  single  people  and 
those  without  children  may  not  see  the 
merit  In  this  plan,  at  least  not  to  the  degree 
of  those  with  large  families. 

In  Introducing  the  legislation.  ScmncNcxL 
noted  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  reve- 
nue loss  which  wovUd  occur  through  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  but  suggested  that 
this  loss  could  be  recouped  by  closing  tax 
loopholes  and  making  other  changes  In  tax 
collection  procedures. 

"The  loss  to  the  country  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  revenue  loss,"  Schwzngxl 
said,  "if  we  don't  make  plans  now  to  encour- 
age the  maximum  use  of  all  available  talents. 
The  benefit-cost  ratio  for  higher  education 
expenditures  Is  most  favorable.  This  Is  an 
,  area  where  we  must  concentrate." 

ScHwufGEL's  proposal  is  phase  II  of  a 
three-part  plan.  Phase  I  of  Schwknoix's 
plan  would  provide  either  a  tax  reduction  or 
a  tax  credit  for  college  exjwnses  at  the  time 
the  student  actually  attends  school.  Phase 
III  of  the  comprehensive  plan  now  in  prep- 
aration will  outline  the  use  oif  the  funds 
which  will  accrue  through  the  purchase  of 
the  Investment  certificates.  Colleges  and 
\inlversltles  could  borrow  from  this  fund  and 
student  loans  would  be  made  available. 
These  loans  would  be  administered  at  the 
State  level. 


ScHWKNGXL.  a  former  teacher,  sees  the  en- 
tire plan  as  a  boon  to  both  students  and 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  through  Its 
voliuitary  features  and  the  absence  of  any 
Federal  control.    We  are  on  his  side. 

FErmAL  Bxvr  rem.  Collxcs 

RejH-esentatlve  Fred  Schwenoel  Is  back  to 
the  area  with  his  proposal  for  a  tax  credit 
for  college  expenses.  He  has  urged  some  such 
credit  in  previous  sessions,  and  now  Is  pre- 
senting both  the  White  House  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  a  concrete  proposal  for  col- 
lege planning. 

This  Is  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  la  a 
form,  however,  that  removes  any  strawman 
of  Federal  control,  and  also  attacks  a  school 
bottleneck  too  often  overlooked — financing 
for  the  students. 

The  Federal  Government,  dxxring  the 
Elsenhower  years,  did  Initiate  a  system  of 
scholarships  to  aid  the  more  talented  young- 
sters In  securing  a  college  education.  The 
defect  with  this  system  Is  that  It  Is  a  direct 
form  of  Federal  control  over  learning:  for 
Washington  in  effect  dlctstes  what  courses 
the  scholarship  winners  wUl  take.  The  em- 
phasis to  date  has  been  toward  science  and 
technology,  which  Is  fine,  but  we  ne«d  a  few 
scholars,  too. 

The  Schwengel  plan  would  put  no  such 
Federal  strings  on  a  student's  studies. 

In  addition  to  a  tax  credit  for  college  ex- 
penses Incurred  each  year,  Schwewgei.  sug- 
gests a  prepa3rment  plan.  Parents  would  t>e 
able  to  purchase  Investment  certlflcataa  In 
advance  of  a  child's  entrance  to  ooDeg*.  and 
presunaably  could  deduct  these  coats  as  the 
years  go  along.  These  savings  would  be  ap- 
plied to  coUege  costs. 

It  has  been  a  layman's  observation  that 
nearly  every  youngster  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  and  has  the  talents  to  survive,  man- 
ages to  get  there  one  way  or  another.  But 
often  this  Is  at  a  tremendous  hardship  for 
parents.  And  the  squecse  Is  becoming  worae 
annuaUy,  so  that  It  Is  Inevitable  som«  good 
college  material  will  not  make  It. 

If  it  Is  acceptable  to  deduct  from  the  par- 
ent's Income  taxes  the  medical  costs  for  re- 
moval of  a  student's  appendix  (which.  In- 
cidentally, is  another  form  of  Federal  aid 
to  medicine) .  It  should  be  even  more  In  order 
to  deduct  some  of  the  cost  at  training  his 
mind.  We  hope  ScHwxxtGxi.  makes  headway 
with  this  effort. 

Mr.  BRONfWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  for  the 
project  he  suggests.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  have  long  believed  that  one  of 
the  neglected  devices  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation is  the  device  which  this  body  has 
within  its  control,  which  Is  the  device 
of  selective  tax  consideration  for  educa- 
tional efforts.  I  think  the  main  thrust 
of  the  gentleman's  proposal  is  one  which 
has  potentially  enormous  popularity.  I 
think  the  literally  scores  of  proposals 
which  are  similarly  based  have  been  long 
neglected. 

This  proposal  and  others  similar  to 
it  would  permit  freedom  to  release  the 
creative  energies  of  people  in  this  area. 
A  release  of  creative  energies  in  this 
area  is  something  on  which  there  is  al- 
most unanimous  concurrence  as  to  its 
need.  It  breaks  the  circle  of  tax  and 
spend  and  lodges  not  only  the  respon- 
sibility but  the  abUity  to  meet  problems 
with  the  people,  where  It  belongs. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  I  hope  that  these  remarks  of 
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his,  most  notable  remarks,  are  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  American 
people. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 


MODIFYING  THE  DELANEY  CLAUSE 
OF  THE  FOOD  ADDITIVES  AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr.  NELSEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  as  a  separate  proposal 
sections  302  and  303  of  H.R.  11582.  the 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and    Cosmetic    Act   introduced    earlier 
this  year  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas  [Mr.  Harris),  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.     Preliminary  hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  H.R.  11582,  but  I 
am  introducing  these  sections  of  the  bill 
as  a  separate  proposal  so  that  action  on 
this  Important  modification  of  the  so- 
called  Delaney  clause  may  be  expedited. 
The   Food   Additives   Amendment   of 
1958  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act^-Public    Law    85-929— has    created 
serious  problems  and  inequities  for  all 
segments  of  the  animal  feed  Industry, 
as  well  as  for  the  Nation's  livestock  and 
poultry  producers. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  food 
additives  amendment  contains  a  flat 
prohibition  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
certain  additives  In  food.  Since  food  is 
also  defined  to  include  feed  for  animals, 
the  result  Is  that  certain  ingredients  in 
animal  feed  which  have  been  used  with 
safety  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  can  no  longer  be  approved 
for  use.  This  is  true  even  though  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  de- 
termine these  ingredients  are  safe  for  the 
animal  \mder  conditions  of  use  and  safe 
for  humans  who  eat  the  food  yielded  by 
or  from  the  animal.  This  result  could 
hardly  have  been  intended  and  is  clearly 
not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  persons  who  used  such 
ingredients  as  feed  components  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  food  additives 
amendment  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  use.  whereas  feed  suppliers  who 
were  not  In  business  or  those  who  did 
not  have  approval  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  are  denied  such 
use.  Several  manufacturers  who  have 
built  new  and  modern  feed  mills  since 
1958  have  found  themselves  in  the  para- 
doxical situation  of  not  being  able  to 
make  certain  feeds  in  these  new  plants 
yet  may  continue  to  manufacture  these 
feeds  In  their  older  facilities. 

Section  302  of  HJl.  11582  would  solve 
the  problem  and  remove  the  inequities 
without  in  any  way  changing  the  law  as 
it  applies  to  human  food  or  weakening 
the  protection  of  the  Nation's  food  sup- 
ply accorded  by  the  act.  Basically,  this 
section  would  modify  the  Delaney  clause 
of  the  food  additives  amendment  with 
respect  to  animal  feeds  only.  It  would 
permit  the  use  of  certain  additives  by  all 
feed  manufacturers  and  feeders  when  it 
is  shown  the  additive  does  not  harm  the 
animal  and  there  is  no  residue  of  the 
additive  in  the  resulting  human  food 
derived  from  or  yielded  by  the  animal. 


The  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation,   and    Welfare,    Mr.    Arthur    S. 
Flemming,  recognized  the  need  for  and 
the  desirability  of  this  modification.    In 
the  presentation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  in  connection  with  the 
color  additives  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary pointed  out  that  the  food  additives 
law  "has  proved  to  be  needlessly  strin- 
gent as  applied  to  the  use  of  additives  in 
animal  feed."    The  Department  further 
stated:    "For  example,  in  the  case  of 
various  animals  raised  for  food  produc- 
tion, certain  drugs  are  used  in  animal 
feed  which  will  leave  no  residue  in  the 
animal  after  slaughter  or  in  any  food 
product  (such  as  milk  or  eggs)  obtained 
from  the  living  animal,  and  which  are. 
therefore,  perfectly  safe  for  man.     If 
this  is  demonstrated  with  respect  to  any 
particular  additive  •  •  •  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  not  permitting  such  a  use  of 
an  additive  which  could  be  highly  useful 
and  beneficial  in  the  raising  of  animals 
for  food." 

The  modification  is  restricted  solely 
to  feed  for  animals  and  in  strict  con- 
formance with  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  regulate  the  use  of  additives  in 
animal  feed  in  a  manner  which  will  fully 
protect  the  public,  benefit  agriculture, 
and  remove  the  inequities  which  now 
exist  between  feed  suppliers. 

I  include  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration analysis  of  sections  302  and  303 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  of  my  pro- 
posal which  is  identical  to  those  sections : 


Feed  ADorrrvES  Leaving  No  Residue  in 
Food  for  Humans 


Section    302(a)    would   correct   a   needless 
and  unintentional   Inequity  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  food-additive  anticancer  proviso 
(sec.  409(c)(3)    of  the   basic  act)    to   addi- 
tives for  animal  feed,  while  preserving  in  its 
full    vigor    the    consumer    protection    now 
afforded  by  that  provision.    The  l)a8lc  prin- 
ciple of  the  anticancer  provision,  which  would 
remain  unimpaired.  Is  that  no  tolerance  for 
the   addition   of   carcinogenic   chemicals   to 
food  shall  be   granted  In  any   amount,   be- 
cause   In    the    present    state    of    scientific 
knowledge  no  one  can  tell  how  much  or  little 
of  a  carcinogen  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce  cancer   In   any   human  being,   or   how 
long  It  would  take  such  a  cancer  to  develop. 
However,  this  principle  Is  not,  properly,  fully 
applicable   to  feed   for   farm   animals,   since 
tests    may    demonstrate    that    a    particular 
chenUcal,   though   cancer   Inciting    (at   par- 
ticular feeding  levels)  In  laboratory  animals 
such  as  rats,  will  not  induce  cancer  In  the 
farm  animal  diu-lng  Its  expected  or  Intended 
life  cycle;   yet  the  anticancer  provision  fails 
to  allow  for  such  cases,  even  where  it  con- 
clusively appears  that  no  residue  of  the  feed 
additive  wUl  remain  In  any  of  the  animal's 
food  products. 

Hence,  section  302(a)  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  anticancer  proviso  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of  a  substance 
(e.g.,  a  veterinary  drug)  as  an  Ingredient 
of  feed  for  animals  which  are  raised  for  food 
production,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that,  under 
the  conditions  of  use  and  feeding  specified 
m  proposed  labeling  and  reasonably  certain 
to  be  followed  In  practice,  such  additive  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  animals  for  which 
such  feed  Is  intended,  and  (11)  that  no  resi- 
due of  the  additive  will  be  found  In  any 
edible     portion     of     such     animals     after 


slaughter  or  In  any  food  product  of  the  liv- 
ing animal  (such  as  milk  or  eggs) . 

This  change  would  not  only  correct  an 
inequity  directly  Inherent  In  the  anticancer 
proviso,  but  would  also  avoid  the  discrimina- 
tion (In  this  respect)  In  treatment  under  the 
act  as  between  veterinary  drugs  mixed  with 
animal  feed,  which  are  per  se  considered 
•food  additives"  subject  to  the  proviso,  and 
veterinary  drugs  directly  administered  (by 
Implantation,  Injection,  or  otherwise) .  which 
are  considered  'food  additives"  only  If  the 
added  drug  leaves  a  residue  In,  or  otherwise 
affects  the  characteristics  of,  either  ( 1 )  food 
products  (such  as  milk  or  eggs)  of  the  living 
animal  or  (2)  some  edible  portion  or  product 
of  the  animal  after  slaughter. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  bill  would  slmUarly 
amend  section  706(b)(6)(B)  of  the  basic 
act — which  is  the  corresponding  anticancer 
clause  contained  In  the  Color  Additive 
Amendments  of  1960  to  the  basic  act. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining,  under 
the  amendments  made  by  section  302(a)  and 
(b)  of  the  bin.  whether  an  additive  to  animal 
feed  will  leave  a  residue  In  the  edible  por- 
tions or  products  of  the  animal — the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  or  ap- 
prove by  regulation  applicable  methods  of 
examination. 

Section  302(c)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
amendments  made  by  section  302  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  303  of  the  blU  would  amend  clause 
(4)  of  section  201  (s)  of  the  basic  act  (relat- 
ing to  substances  used  In  accordance  with 
a  sanction  or  approval  granted  prior  to 
enactment  of  provisions  concerning  food 
additives).  In  order  to  make  the  clause  In- 
applicable to  any  previously  sanctioned  or 
approved  use  of  a  substance.  If  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  there  Is  substantial  doubt  as 
to  its  safety.  The  Secretary's  action  would 
be  required  to  conform  with  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  If  such  prior 
sanction  or  approval  has  been  made  public, 
and  reasonable  notice  of  his  action  would 
have  to  be  given  to  any  person  on  whose  ap- 
plication such  prior  sanction  or  approval  had 
been  granted  and  any  other  person  who  had 
been  officially  advised  unless  such  personal 
notice  Is  Impracticable;  such  requirements 
would  not  apply  when  the  Secretary  finds 
that  there  Is  an  Imminent  hazard  to  public 
health. 


THE  ENACTMENT  OF  A  MEDICAL- 
CARE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  AGED 
THROUGH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  great  Interest  in  solving  a 
serious  problem  for  our  older  citizens  on 
a  sound  basis  and  to  clean  up  some  mis- 
understandings about  proposed  solutions. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  at  this  time  the 
important  topic  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  In  particular,  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  thoughts  about  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  medicare  program.  This 
plan,  of  course,  is  also  known  as  the 
King-Anderson  or  Anderson-King  bill — 
being  the  identical  bills,  H.R.  4222  and 
S.  909. 

The  central  idea  of  this  proposal,  as 
you  know,  is  to  use  the  Federal  social 
security  system  to  pay  certain,  limited 
health  benefits  to  aged  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  cash  benefits  under  social 
security;  while  the  costs  of  these  health 
benefits  would  be  met  in  part  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  taxes  paid 
by  those  actively  at  work  and  their  em- 
ployers. In  essence,  then,  the  idea  of 
King-Anderson  is  simple.  However,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  details  are  quite 
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complex.    The  bills  mn  some  67  pages 
in  length. 

Before  coming  to  the  so-called  medi- 
care plan  Itself.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  social  se- 
curity system  on  which  it  would  be 
grafted  and  to  which  It  will  become  a 
burden.  And  by  social  security  I  mean 
the  Federal  old-age.  sxirvivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance — OASDI — program. 

KATXTSX    or    BOdAL    SZCT7UTT 

Now  social  security  is  often  regarded 
ase  a  sort  of  nationwide,  Govemment- 
run  pension  system  generally  similar  to 
the  pension  plans  of  private  companies, 
and  there  are  some  similarities.  Yet 
there  are  vast  and  very  important  dif- 
ferences which  should  be  more  widely 
understood. 

Under  private  plans,  by  and  large, 
funds  contributed  by  the  employee  are 
matched  in  greater  or  less  measure  by  the 
employer;  and  then  the  total  over  the 
years — increased  by  interest — is  used  to 
provide  the  pension  for  that  particular 
employee.  In  social  security,  by  con- 
trast, the  taxes  paid  this  year  by 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed are  used  this  year  toward  pro- 
viding benefits  for  those  now  on  the 
beneficiary  rolls.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses there  is  nothing  left  over  to  pay 
benefits  to  those  who  now  are  paying  the 
taxes,  when  they  grow  old  and  retire. 
There  are  today  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  paying  all  or  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  this  ongoing  program. 

According  to  an  insurance  actuary  who 
has  studied  social  security  with  much 
care,  under  the  1961  act,  interest  on  the 
present  trust  funds  will  cover  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  cost  of  benefits  and 
expenses,  which  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  support  from  interest  earnings  of  a 
mature  fimded  private  plan  of  40  to  50 
percent.  In  other  words,  98  percent  of 
the  money  to  pay  social  security  benefits 
to  the  retired  people  of  tomorrow  will 
have  to  come  from  the  working  people 
of  tomorrow  and  their  employers — that 
is.  from  today  s  children.  So  the  old 
idea  of  children  taking  care  of  their  eld- 
ers then  Is  still  going  on  and  more  so  if 
this  plan  Is  adopted. 

Let  me  put  the  point  I  am  making  in 
still  another  way:  In  a  private  plan,  the 
money  is  ordinarily  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  the  worker's  retirement  to  pay  his  re- 
tirement benefits.  In  social  security,  by 
contrast,  the  payment  of  futiire  benefits 
for  someone  retiring  dei)ends  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  future  taxpayers  to 
put  up  the  money. 

The  social  security  taxpayers  of  to- 
morrow will.  I  think,  pay  any  reasonable 
taxes  that  may  be  levied  upon  them. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  the  Congress  of 
today  has  a  duty  to  avoid  setting  up  a 
system  so  framed  that  it  would  grow  to 
the  point  of  placing  unacceptable  bur- 
dens on  tomorrow's  taxpayers.  In  that 
event,  benefits  would  have  to  be  reduced, 
either  directly  or  by  inflation;  and  the 
security  which  the  working  people  of 
today  think  they  are  building  through 
social  security  would  have  proven  to  be 
a  disillusioning  mirage. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  social  security  taxes,  under 
existing    legislation,    are   scheduled    to 


keep  on  going  up.  The  present  combined 
employer -employee  rate  of  OVa  percent 
will  go  to  ly*  percent  next  year,  on  up 
to  8>/4  percent  In  1966,  and  on  to  9^4 
percent  in  1968.  This  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  man  and  his  employer 
who  now  pay  combined  taxes  of  $300  a 
year  on  earnings  of  $4,800  or  over  will 
be  paying  $444  a  year  by  1968.  If,  In 
the  meanwhile,  there  should  be  any  fur- 
ther liberalization  in  benefit  amounts, 
or  relaxation  in  the  conditions  under 
which  benefits  are  paid,  then  still  further 
tax  increases  would  be  needed. 

These  higher  taxes,  coming  in  the 
future,  let  me  emphasize,  will  be 
needed — not  to  build  up  reserves — but 
to  pay  current  benefits,  the  total  of  which 
keeps  rising  year  by  year.  This  is  be- 
cause the  beneficiary  rolls  keep  growing 
in  length  and  because  the  higher  wages 
of  recent  years  are  being  reflected  In 
higher  benefit  amounts,  without  any 
liberalization  in  the  benefit  formula. 

With  social  security  correctly  seen  as 
an  automatically  expanding  system 
under  which  people  do  not  provide  their 
own  benefits,  but  must  look  to  their 
children  for  them,  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  83rstem  as  only  a  basic  floor  of 
protection  becomes  clearly  apparent. 
We  can  rightly  call  on  the  working  gen- 
eration to  provide  the  retired  generation 
with  the  necessities  of  life.  But  we 
cannot  rightly  require  self-supporting 
people  to  sacrifice  their  own  living 
standards  in  order  to  do  more  than  that 
for  their  elders. 

COST   ESTIMATES    rOK    TH«    EXISTING    SOCIAL 

SECuamr  system 

Now  if  Congress  Is  not  going  to  build  a 
Frankenstein's  monster — with  an  al- 
most insatiable  hunger  for  social  secu- 
rity taxes — we  must  take  a  very  close 
look  at  the  costs  of  every  proposed 
amendment.  We  must  weigh  the  value 
of  the  additional  benefits — and  the  need 
for  them — against  the  burden  of  the 
additional  taxes  necessary  to  meet  the 
costs.  And  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  taxes  needed  not  just 
in  the  first  year  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  in  the  10th  year  and  the  50th 
year  as  well.  Otherwise,  the  total  re- 
quired to  support  the  expanded  system 
might  place  so  great  a  composite  bur- 
den on  future  taxpayers  that  the  entire 
social  security  structure  could  collapse 
like  a  house  of  cards. 

Here  let  me  say  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult— if  not  impossible — to  get  precise 
estimates  of  what  proposed  social  secu- 
rity liberalizations  will  cost.  To  illus- 
trate a  few  of  the  factors  that  have  to 
be  considered,  I  may  mention  future 
birth  rates  and  death  rates,  future  levels 
of  economic  activity  and  the  future  price 
level,  the  rate  at  which  aged  people  will 
retire  in  the  future,  the  rate  at  which 
widows  will  remarry,  future  migrations 
of  people  into  and  out  of  the  United 
States  and  the  ages  of  the  migrants,  and 
the  future  degree  of  reliability  of  tax 
and  informational  returns. 

In  any  event,  it  is  customary  for  the 
social  seciirity  actuary  to  offer  Congress 
both  high  and  low  cost  estimates  for 
both  the  system  as  a  whole  and  for  any 
prop>osed  amendments  that  are  imder 
study.    Then,  Congress  is  cautioned  that 


actual  resiilts  may  prove  to  be  higher 
than  the  high  estimates,  or  perhaps 
lower  than  the  low  estimates. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  thereby  to 
protect  the  people's  social  security  ex- 
pectancies, those  of  us  here  in  Congress 
must  be  alert  to  the  possibility  that  so- 
cial security  costs  actually  come  close  to 
the  high  estimates.  On  this  basis.  I 
think  we  must  recognize  that  the  exist- 
ing system  could  easily  cwne  to  require 
combined  employer -employee  taxes  of  12 
percent  of  taxable  payroll.  And  if  al- 
lowance is  made  for  likely — even  If 
undesirable — liberalizations  in  benefit 
amounts,  retirement  ages,  the  retirement 
test,  the  definition  of  disability,  benefit 
clegibility  requirements,  and  so  on.  then 
I  beUeve  we  must  allow  for  the  cash- 
benefit  social  security  program  coming 
to  cost  15  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 

This  high  figure  of  15  percent  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  maximum  em- 
ployer-employee tax  rate  scheduled  un- 
der existing  law— gVi  percent,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  Even  on  a  low-cost 
basis,  I  think  the  cash -benefit  program 
is  sure  to  get  up  to  10  percent  of  pay- 
roll, if  likely  amendments  are  taken  into 
account.  We  may  surely  expect  more 
liberalizations,  if  costs  of  the  existing 
system  prove  to  be  on  the  low  side, 
than  if  they  turn  out  to  be  on  the  high 
side. 

Incidentally.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Ribicoff  testified  last 
year  that  social  security  taxes  enter  the 
danger  zone  when  they  come  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  So.  as  I 
turn  now  to  the  King-Anderson  bill,  w^e 
are  in  the  danger  sone  at  the  outset. 

THS  COSTS   or  KIMG-ANVXBSON 

Human  health  Is  a  very  subjective 
matter,  and  the  costs  of  any  proposed 
health  benefits  are  unusually  difficult  to 
estimate.  While  there  are  many  com- 
plexities In  cash-beneflt  social  security, 
as  I  mentioned.  It  Is  still  much  easier  to 
tell  whether  someone  is  dead,  or  over 
the  age  of  65 — the  sort  of  determination 
called  for  under  the  exlstlrig  program — 
than  to  tell  whether  he  is  sick.  If  he  Is 
sick,  does  he  need  to  go  to  a  hospital? 
Should  he  be  operated  on?  Has  he  re- 
covered enough  to  be  moved  to  a  nursing 
home?  And  when  can  he  go  home? 
There  can  obviously  be  no  set  answers 
to  questions  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, consequently,  that  the  various 
cost  estimates  for  the  King-Anderson  bill 
are  extremely  far  apart. 

To  meet  the  costs  of  the  King-Ander- 
son benefits,  the  HEW  Depai'tment  pro- 
poses to  increase  the  employer-employee 
tax  rates  under  social  security  by  0.5 
percent  and  to  levy  the  taxes  against  the 
first  $5,200  of  a  person's  annual  Income, 
instead  of  $4,800,  as  at  present.  Accord- 
ing to  HEW  Secretary  Ribicoff,  these  tax 
increases  would  be  sufficient.  Of  course, 
what  he  means  is  that  these  tax  increases 
would  meet  the  Government's  interme- 
diate cost  estimates.  If  Congress  wishes 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  provide 
against  the  Ctovemment's  high  TOst  esti- 
mates materializing,  then  the  HEW  De- 
partment would  agree  that  something 
additional  was  needed. 

More  important,  the  insurance  Indus- 
try  has   carefully    studied    this   whole 
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subject.  Three  msurance  associations 
presented  a  formal  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  svunmer 
using  data  generally  available  from  in- 
surers, and  employing  actuarial  tech- 
niques used  to  estimate  the  costs  of 
benefits  vmder  medical  insurance  plans. 
They  concluded  that  the  proposed  tax 
rate  of  five-  tenths  of  1  percent  of  a  $5,- 
200  payroll  will  be  totally  inadequate. 
Specifically,  they  asserted: 

1.  BenefltA  under  King-Anderson  would 
cost  •2.2  billion  In  1963.  as  compmred  with 
the  Government  estimate  of  $11   blUlon; 

2.  By  1983  cosU  would  reach  $5.4  billion. 
In  terms  of  1968  doUftrs,  as  compared  with 
the  aovernment  estimate  of  $23  billion; 
and 

3.  On  a  Bo-called  "level  premium"  basis, 
the  beneflt.s  would '  require  a  total  payroll 
tax  of  1.73  p«ircent  of  the  first  $5,000  of  tax- 
able payroll  as  compared  with  the  Govern- 
ment estimate  of  0.66  percent. 


Weighing  this  conflicting  evidence,  I 
judge  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for 
Congress  to  even  consider  adopting  the 
King-Anderson  bill  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  increase  social  security  taxes 
simultaneously  by  at  least  I'-j  percent 
on  a  $4.80C  wage  base.    Incidentally,  I 
think  it  would  be  most  unwise  for  us  to 
seek  to  mee'.  some  of  the  costs  by  increas- 
ing the  taxable  wage  figure  from  $4,800 
to  $5,000  or  $5,200,  as  the  admmistration 
proposes.     As  I  see  it.  social  security  can 
be  a  good  and  useful  program  only  so 
long  as  it  remains  at  the  fioor-of-pro- 
tection     level.    People     earning     above 
$4,800  a  year  should  be  expected  to  make 
their  own  security  arrangements,  so  far 
as  their  excess  earnings  are  concerned. 
rxrruKi    libikalizations    or    king-anderson 
Returning  to  the  costs  of  King- Ander- 
son, let  me  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
actual  proA  isions  in  the  bill  is  not  really 
the   important    thing    to    think    about. 
Whenever  ;;ocial  security  has  moved  into 
a  new  field,  the  initial  legislation  has 
subsequently    been   liberalized,    supple- 
mented, arid  generally  rounded  out.    In 
the  same  way,  some  subsequent  expan- 
sion  would   surely   follow,   once   King- 
Anderson  vs-ere  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  sides  agree 
that  there  would  be  subsequent  liberal- 
ization. The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, for  instance,  believes  that  pas- 
sage of  King-Anderson  would  soon  lead 
to  a  compulsory  program  of  national 
health  insurance— often  called  socialized 
medicine— for  everyone.  On  the  other 
side,  our  former  colleague.  Aime  J. 
Forand  has  been  quoted  as  saying.  "If 
we  can  just  get  our  foot  inside  the  door, 
then  we  can  expand  the  program." 

So,  my  colleagues,  the  expansion  is 
bound  to  come.  The  question  is.  How 
much?  "^'ell.  to  begin  with,  let  me  say 
that  the  till  would  only  meet  about  25 
percent,  on  an  average,  of  the  medical 
costs  of  those  coming  under  It.  Most 
people  do  not  realize,  for  instance,  that 
the  bill  provides  mainly  hospital  and 
nursing-home  benefits;  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  srrgeons'  and  doctors'  bills  nor 
for  out-of- hospital  drugs. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the 
aged  person  himself  would  be  expected 
to  pay  $90  In  cash  toward  his  hospital 
bill.  If  his  hospital  stay  lasted  9  days 


or  longer.  If  less,  he  would  have  to  pay 
cash  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  day,  with  a 
minimum  of  $20.  He  would  also  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  up  to  $20  for  out-patient 
diagnostic  services. 

Such  restrictions  as  these  could  hardly 
last  long.  I  think  we  in  Congress  would 
have  to  decide  it  was  tmreasonably  re- 
strictive to  provide  benefits  depending 
upon  the  aged  person  himself  putting  up 
some  cash,  just  as  soon  as  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  aged  were  forfeiting  their  benefits 
because  they  lacked  the  cash. 

Without  developing  this  point  any 
further,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  a 
rounded  package  of  health  benefits  for 
the  aged  would  cost  about  two  or  three 
times  what  the  restricted  King-Anderson 
benefits  would  cost.  I  think,  also,  that 
Congress  would  be  virtually  compelled  to 
round  out  the  benefit  package  to  some 
such  extent. 

Next,  Congress  would  doubtless  be  vm- 
der strong  pressure  to  extend  the  King- 
Anderson  benefits  to  all  social  security 
beneficiaries  and  potential  benefici- 
aries— and  not  limit  the  benefits  just  to 
those  aged  65  or  over.  Perhaps  the 
health  benefits  would  be  extended  first  to 
disability  beneficiaries  and  their  de- 
pendents. But,  before  long,  the  health 
benefits  would  also  be  provided  for  those 
who  have  retired  imder  the  special  age- 
62  provision,  and  to  widows  and  surviv- 
ing children.  There  are  now  about  17 
million  social  security  beneficiaries,  of 
whom  only  about  12  million  are  aged  65 
or  over.  So  here  are  another  5  million 
people — as  an  initial  number — who 
might  reasonably  receive  the  King-An- 
derson benefits,  once  the  program  were 
started.    And,  why  should  they  not? 

The  next  step — if  taken — would  be  to 
provide  King-Anderson  benefits  for  those 
actively  at  work.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  Congress  would  actually  take  such 
a  momentous  and  hazardous  step,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  possibility.  Even  if  this 
final  step  is  not  taken,  I  think  I  have 
shown  how  King -Anderson  costs  might 
go  as  high  as,  say,  5  percent  of  tax^le 
payroll.  And,  adding  this  to  the  Ib^er- 
cent  which  the  cash  benefits  steurity 
may  well  come  to  cost,  means  'm^  tt^e 
now  talking  about  costs  that  could  soar 
up  to  20  percent — one-fifth — of  the  cov- 
ered earnings. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  this  20  percent 
leaves  out  of  account  the  costs  of  other 
social  benefit  programs— particularly 
imemployment  compensation  and  work- 
men's compensation.  The  combined 
costs  of  these  and  related  programs  may 
run  another  5  percent  or  so — with  the 
overall  figure  up  to  one -quarter  of  the 
average  man's  earned  income. 


the   alternativk 


What  alternative  is  there  to  King- 
Anderson— to  taking  this  first  step  down 
a  costly  Federal  health-care  road  that 
ends  we  are  not  sure  where.  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  the  answer  is  more  and  bet- 
ter voluntary  health  insurance.  Let  me 
then,  as  a  concluding  segment  of  these 
remarks,  say  something  about  what  vol- 
untary health  insurance  can  do  and  is 
doing. 

One  should  realize  at  the  outset,  how- 
ever, that  suiy  insurance  operation  is 


merely  a  method  of  pooling  funds  to  meet 
a  risk;  it  does  not  create  new  money. 
Insurance  cannot  offer  protection  un- 
less there  is  a  premium  payment.  For 
the  aged — as  for  anyone  else — if  no 
premium  is  paid,  voluntary  health  in- 
surance cannot  furnish  benefits. 

People  who  are  needy,  whether  aged 
or  not,  must  be  provided  medical  care 
at  the  expense  of  someone  else.  Meet- 
ing the  medical  costs  of  the  needy  Is 
thus  a  proper  job  for  Government  to 
handle.  And  Government  is  increasingly 
recognizing  its  responsibilities  in  this 
regard — the  recent  Kerr-MiUs  legisla- 
tion for  the  so-called  medically  indigent 
being  a  particular  bit  of  evidence. 

I  know  there  has  been  criticism  of 
Kerr -Mills  as  not  really  having  accom- 
plished much  so  far.  However,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  by  Dr.  Edward  An- 
nas, the  AMA  spokesman,  that  Kerr- 
Mills  works  wherever  responsible  public 
leaders  want  it  to  work. 

In  any  event,  it  should  be  realized  that 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  aged  are 
in  the  indigent  category.  Of  the  non- 
indigent  aged,  the  proportion  with  vol- 
untary health  insurance  has  been  in- 
creasing far  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
case  of  the  population  at  large.  There 
has  been  a  doubling  in  the  number  of 
aged  persons  with  voluntary  health  in- 
surance in  the  last  7  years ;  and  the  total 
of  the  aged  now  having  coverage  is  some 
9  million— about  three-fifths  of  all  the 
aged  who  are  not  indigent. 

Further  growth  can  be  expected,  if 
new  legislation  does  not  interfere.  The 
insuiance  business  is  actively  engaged  in 
selling  health  insurance  to  the  aged,  both 
through  the  conventional  means  of  in- 
dividual solicitation  by  agents,  and 
through  various  group  techniques.  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  are  also  inten- 
sifying their  efforts  among  the  aged. 
Greater  coverage  of  those  already  over 
65  will  almost  surely  result.  At  the  same 
time,  previously  insured  persons  who  be- 
come 65  in  the  future  will  continue  to 
have  protection  through  conversion  or 
continuance  of  their  group  insurance, 
Blue  plan  coverage,  or  through  contin- 
uance of  their  individual  policies. 

A  few  words  are  also  in  order  about 
the  types  of  protection  available  and 
the  methods  of  providing  it.  In  general, 
any  type  of  health  expense  insurance 
that  is  available  to  young  people  is  also 
available  to  older  people.  This  includes 
hospital,  surgical,  and  regular  medical 
expense  insurance  with  a  wide  range  of 
benefits,  and  major  medical  expense  in- 
surance with  numerous  levels  of  deduct- 
ible and  maximum  amounts.  Premiums, 
of  course,  vary  in  keeping  with  the 
liberality  of  the  benefits. 

So  far  as  those  who  are  employed 
among  the  aged  are  concerned,  there  is 
really  no  particular  problem.  Regular 
group  insurance — which  is  geared  to  the 
employment  relationship — is  ordinarily 
provided  without  regard  to  age.  More- 
over, in  the  field  of  group  insurance,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  common  for 
health  benefits  to  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  retired  under  a  pension  plan. 
Individual-policy  health  insurance  has 
the  general  mission  of  furnishing  pro- 
tection  for   those   not  covered  or  not 
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adequately  covered  by  group  insurance. 
Attractive  policies  are  available  increas- 
ingly for  those  over  65.  I  might  mention, 
in  particular,  the  recent  campaign  of  one  ^ 
large  company  to  persuade  the  grown 
children  of  aged  parents  to  buy  protec- 
tion for  their  parents. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  technique 
different  from  either  regular  group  or 
ordinary  individual  insurance  has  been 
used  by  insurance  companies.  It  is  the 
technique  of  mass  enrollment.  Some 
mass- enrollment  plans  for  the  aged  go 
by  such  names  as  "65  Plus,"  "Fund  65," 
and  "Senior  Security  Plan."  By  wide  en- 
rollment. State  by  State,  and  with  na- 
tional advertising,  about  2  million  aged 
persons  have  recently  been  covered  un- 
der plans  of  this  sort. 

Two  other  recent  insurance  company 
endeavors  should  be  mentioned.  One  is 
the  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
Federal  employees,  which  some  150  com- 
panies jointly  underwrite.  Good  bene- 
fits are  provided  at  an  attractive  price. 
There  are  several  options  which  provide 
various  levels  of  benefits,  including  ma- 
jor medical  protection. 

The  second  recent  endeavor  is  the 
Connecticut-85  plan  which,  for  all  sen- 
ior citizens  of  that  State,  also  offers  ma- 
jor medical  expense  insurance  at  modest 
cost.  This  plan  is  underwritten  by  Con- 
necticut insurance  companies  together 
with  such  out-of-State  companies  as 
wish  to  participate.  It  became  effective 
only  toward  the  end  of  last  3^ar,  but 
it  already  covers  many  thousands  of 
persons. 

For  this  Connecticut  plan  to  be 
adopted.  State  enabling  legislation  was 
required.  I  should  add.  Because  such 
legislation  has  already  been  adopted,  or 
is  being  considered,  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  Connecticut-65  may  well 
prove  to  be  an  emerging  pattern  for  the 
future. 

CONCLUSION 

Where  does  all  this  discussion  leave 
us?  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  an 
extremely  grave  mistake  for  Congress  to 
adopt  King-Anderson. 

The  great  objection,  as  I  have  tried 
to  bring  out.  is  on  the  cost  side.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  costs  of  the  bill  itself 
that  disturb  me.  as  it  is  the  fact  that 
this  burden  is  to  be  added  on  top  of  the 
already  high  and  rapidly  growing  social 
security  burden.  And  the  King -Ander- 
son costs  themselves  would  grow  rap- 
idly. At  some  point  we  come  to  the 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  with 
disastrous  consequences  not  only  for  the 
King-Anderson  program  but  for  the  en- 
tire social  security  system  as  well. 

Also,  although  I  have  not  covered  the 
point  in  thjese  remarks,  I  am  disturbed 
about  what  King-Anderson  would  ulti- 
mately do  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  to  the  administration  of  our  hos- 
pitals. It  may  be  that  the  fears  of  the 
American  medical  profession  are  ill 
founded.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
would  have'  the  smoke  of  such  wide- 
spread concern  by  physicians  without 
the  fire  of  danger  of  their  profession. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise,  and  I  re- 
gard the  insurance  business,  including 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  as  a  worthy 
part   of   the   voluntary   system.    King- 


Anderson  would  strike  it  a  heavy  blow. 
I  think  that,  if  we  feel  there  is  Insuffi- 
cient voluntary  health  insurance  now 
protecting  the  aged,  we  should  be  con- 
sidering incentives — measures  to  stimu- 
late the  expansion  of  such  insurance. 
We  should  not  be  considering  a  measure 
tending  to  destroy  voluntary  insurance. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  thing  about  King-An- 
derson is  that — once  such  legislation 
were  adopted — there  would  be  little  real 
chance  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  July  1  was  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  is  a  special  interest  of  mine 
because  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
bill  creating  it  and  because  Congress  had 
a  part  in  creating  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  think  it  appropriate  for  us 
to  make  some  observations  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material  I  have  here  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  along  with  two 
editorials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE SERVICE 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  period  of  many  centennial  obser- 
vations. The  centennial  period  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  many  significant 
things  that  came  out  of  the  Civil  War 
which  are  worthwhile  have  been,  will  be, 
and,  I  believe  should  be,  called  to  our 
attention. 

Among  the  many  new  and  important 
developments  of  that  period  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  bill  creating  this  was  signed  by 
the  President,  July  1.  1862. 

Since  that  time,  many  laws  and 
amendments  have  been  passed  which 
have  increased  both  the  effectiveness  and 
eflSciency  of  this  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  always  has  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  functioned  to 
satisfy  the  Congress  or  the  people  but 
generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
the  career  people,  for  the  most  part,  have 
fulfilled  admirably  their  responsibility  in 
applying  the  l^w  fairly  and  equitably 
and,  at  best,  it  is  a  very  difficult  law  to 
administer. 

To  those  people  who  have  done  their 
best  to  administer  this  law  impartially 
and  effectively,  we  should  say  thank  you 
and  good  luck  as  you  seek  to  apply  the 
policies  and  principles  of  the  present 
law  and  those  that  will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  wanting  to  take 
a  position  on  any  legislation  which  may 
be  before  the  Congress  at  this  time  deal- 
ing with  both  policy  and  changes  in  the 
law.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Lincoln's  concern  for  the  fiscal  policy 
of  our  government  is  reflected  in  a  state- 
ment he  made  on  that  question.  He 
said: 

The  tendency  to  undue  expansion  U  un- 
questionably the  chief  difficulty.  How  to  do 
something,  and  still  not  do  too  much.  Is  Um 


question.  I  would  not  borrow  money.  I  am 
against  an  overwhelming,  crvishlng  system. 
Suppose,  that  at  each  session.  Congress  shall 
first  determine  how  much  money  can,  for 
that  year,  be  spared  for  Improvements;  then 
apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  Important 
objects. 

So  this  must  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  he  signed  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1862. 

Abraham  Lincoln  also  said  that  his 
policy  was  to  have  no  policy ;  that  he  did 
not  control  events,  but  was  controlled  by 
them.  Now.  however.  In  the  spring  of 
1862  he  had  to  act  swiftly  and  surely. 
The  news  from  bloody  Gaines'  Mill  on 
the  Chickahominy,  stifled  him  and  pol- 
luted the  air  with  death. 

To  prosecute  the  war  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needed  money,  desperately. 
When  the  Civil  War  erupted  in  1861.  few 
anticipated  the  fighting  would  last 
longer  than  weeks,  scant  months  at  the 
very  most.  The  first  Civil  War  revenue 
measure,  enacted  in  1861.  quickly  proved 
inadequate. 

By  spring  of  1862  the  public  debt  was 
mounting  at  the  rate  of  $2  million  a  day. 
It  would  total  $3  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  Vigorous  financial  action  w&s 
mandatory.  Prodded  by  a  vigilant  Lin- 
coln and  stung  by  aroused  public  opin- 
ion voiced  through  caustic  newspaper 
editorials.  Congress  speedily  enacted 
more  effective  tax  legislation.  What 
they  produced  became  the  most  sweep- 
ing revenue-producing  measure  in  the 
Nation  8  history  to  that  time. 

The  new  statute,  signed  by  Lincoln  on 
July  1,  1862.  created  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  the  law.  and 
provided  for  progressive  taxation,  for 
levies  on  incomes,  and  for  tax  withhold- 
ing, all  of  which  are  vital  features  of 
today's  modem  revenue  statutes. 

During  the  first  fiscal  year,  the  Infant 
Internal  Revenue  office  took  in  J36.6  mil- 
lion, a  huge  sum  in  those  days  and  grati- 
fying to  the  leaders  directing  the  war 
effort.  By  fiscal  1864,  the  first  really 
full  year  in  which  it  was  in  operation,  it 
yielded  $116,965,578.26. 

Today,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
employing  the  skills  and  talents  of  more 
than  57,000  people  and  utilizing  highly 
efficient  electronic  computers  and  mod- 
em management  methods,  collected  In 
fiscal  1961  a  record  $94.4  billion  at  a  cost 
of  about  one-half  cent  for  every  dollar  of 
revenue. 

The  act  of  July  1.  1862.  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Lincoln.  Is  the  basis  of  the 
present  internal  revenue  system,  both  as 
regards  items  taxed  and  organization  to 
collect  the  taxes.  It  taxed  incomes, 
estates,  public  utilities,  banks.  Insurance 
companies,  advertisements,  occupations, 
liquors,  tobacco,  other  specified  com- 
modities and  provided  stamp  taxes  on 
medicines,  perfumery,  cosmetics,  playing 
cards,  and  certain  commercial  papers. 

BOUTWCLL    naST    COMMISSIONEB 

Since  almost  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  with  no  internal  taxes  of  any 
nature  having  been  levied  by  the  United 
States,  It  was  now  necessary  to  set  up  a 
new  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
making  collections.  To  fill  the  post  of 
first  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Lincoln  appointed  George  S.  Boutwell, 
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former  Governor  o£  Massachusetts  and 
a  nationally  k  lown  attorney. 

The  revenue  statute  was  barely  16  days 
old  when  Com -nlssioner  Boutwell  arrived 
in  Washington  on  a  rainy  July  day  In  1862 
to  take  office.  With  merely  an  inkling  of 
what  was  in  Uie  law  he  was  sworn  to  ad- 
minister, Bou^.well  later  reported: 

Uj  first  labor  was  to  read  the  •  •  •  law, 
which  I  had  no-  before  seen. 

The  new  Federal  official  learned  that 
he  was  given  the  power  to  assess,  levy, 
and  collect  internal  taxes  and  the  right 
to  enforce  tht  tax  laws  through  seizure 
and  prosecuti(»n. 

In  excellent  health  at  44,  the  new  Com- 
missioner had  taught  school,  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  been 
Governor  of  Us  State.  Later  he  would 
serve  in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  and  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

He  entered  upon  his  office  with  a  will 
and  hectic  times  followed  as  he  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  with  the  orgnrization 
of  an  effective  field  and  office  force,  pre- 
pared the  regulations,  arranged  for  the 
printing  of  nvenue  stamps  and  made 
innumerable  decisions  and  interpreta- 
tions. 

Before  he  hud  held  his  office  5  months. 
Commissioner  Boutwell  had  made  more 
than  100  decisions  relating  to  general 
principles  of  the  new  law.  and  twice  as 
many  rulings. 

The  public  anxiety-  ■ 

He  reported — 
In  regard  to  thr  construction  of  the  law  in- 
duced   a    large    amount    of    correspondence 
with  persons  In  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  volume  of  mail  soon  reached  a 
level  of  800  lotters  a  day — and  at  first 
the  Commissioner  read  every  one  that 
came  in  from  apurehensive  taxpayers. 

Under  the  law.  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  divide  the  country  into  col- 
lection districts.  186  in  all.  Each  district 
would  have  a  collector,  an  assessor,  plus 
deputies  and  assistants.  But  recruiting 
this  force  was  no  simple  matter. 

President  IJncoln  was  a  busy  man 
those  days,  and  hard  to  see.  In  truth, 
according  to  Commissioner  Boutwell,  the 
President  app'Olnted  only  two  collectors 
whom  he  knew  personally.  The  heaviest 
part  of  this  p:irticular  burden  fell  on  the 
mantle  of  the  Commissioner,  and  he 
accepted  his  responsibility  fully. 

Mr.  Boutwtll  built  a  revenue  force  at 
a  spcctacula.-  rate.  On  the  day  he 
opened  his  tiny  office  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Treasury  Building  facing  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  he  had  only  one  clerk  to 
help  him.  Six  months  later  his  total 
force  numbei-cd  3,882.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  this  organization 
compared  with  the  present  time  was  the 
small  size  of  the  force  In  Washington. 

During  Lincoln's  time  the  bulk  of  op- 
erations of  Uie  agency  was  in  the  field, 
from  handling  appeals  to  punishing 
frauds.  The  key  official  of  the  system 
was  the  asse;ssor.  Paid  from  $3  to  S5  a 
day.  depending  on  duties,  the  assessor 
kept  his  office  open  at  all  hours,  heard 
appeals,  issu-jd  summonses  to  those  who 
failed  to  meke  retxirns,  examined  tax- 
able property  and  Inspected  accounts. 
An  assessor  often  spent  his  entire  pay 


in  setting  up  his  field  office.  Congress 
soon  approved  the  Presidential  request 
for  more  pay  and  expense  money. 

The  President,  personally,  was  not 
immune  to  the  bite  of  the  tax  collector. 
Like  all  good  citizens  of  his  time  and 
ours,  perhaps  more  zealously  than  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Lincoln  paid 
his  wartime  taxes  in  full  measure.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  paid-  taxes  too  well. 
Recent  research  has  uncovered  a  fas- 
cinating bit  of  Lincolnla.  This  was  an 
application  for  a  tax  refund  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  estate;  requested  by 
David  Davis,  administrator  of  the  estate, 
and  approved  after  audit  by  an  assessor 
and  a  collector;  in  the  amount  of 
$1,279.15.  The  return  had  been  filed 
December  15,  1864,  and  the  refund  ap- 
proved April  26,  1872. 

The  cost  of  war  was  gigantic.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  assayed  the  human  cost 
with  trembling  sensitivity — but  he  esti- 
mated the  fiscal  cost  coolly,  almost 
angrily,  always  demandingly.  In  a 
Washington  full  of  troops,  with  churches 
and  hospitals  overflowing  with  wounded 
and  dying,  he  needed  no  reminder  of  the 
urgency  of  ending  the  conflict  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  national  honor  unim- 
paired and  national  dignity  restored  to 
all  under  law. 

Taxes  to  finance  the  Federal  war 
effort;  to  create  an  overwhelming  su- 
periority in  the  field  and  thus  end  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible;  became  a 
prime  mover  in  the  politics  of  finance  as 
practiced  in  Lincoln's  day.  Washing- 
ton's finest  minds  were  hard  at  work 
seeking  new  solutions  to  old  problems 
and  improvements  to  methods  then  in 
operation. 

Few  people  today  realize  that  It  was 
the  Revenue  Act  of  July  1.  1862,  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Federal  Government,  applied  the  prin- 
ciple of  tapping  revenue  at  the  source — 
in  clearer  language,  tax  withholding,  for 
greater  and  easier  collection  of  revenue. 
The  law  imposed  a  3 -percent  tax  on 
salaries  and  other  Income  over  $600  and 
under  $10,000,  and  5  percent  on  Income 
over  $10,000.  Using  the  withholding 
system  for  the  first  time  It  required  all 
Government  paymasters  and  disbursing 
officers,  to  withhold  the  proper  tax  from 
salaries  paid  to  all  persons  in  the  civil, 
military,  and  naval  senices  of  the  United 
States — Including  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, and  Delegates  to  Congress.  The 
law  also  applied  withholding  to  the  tax 
on  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  all  rail- 
roads, banks,  trust  companies,  and  fire, 
marine,  life,  inland,  stock  and  mutual 
insurance  companies. 

Uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
President  and  most  of  the  responsible 
lawmakers  of  the  time  was  the  concept 
of  self -assessment.  Representative  Jus- 
tin Mon-ill.  an  Important  member  of  the 
tax-writing  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  recognized  this  when  he 
referred  to  the  Income  tax,  calling  it 
"extremely  difficult  of  adjustment  and 
collection."  But  he  went  on  to  state. 
"Every  man  would  be  content  provided 
his  neighbor  paid  his  just  proportion." 
It  was  Congressman  Morrill  who  pro- 
posed that  tax  returns  be  made  under 
oath. 


Lincoln's  continuing  struggle  to  main- 
tain successfully  the  American  experi- 
ment of  popular  government  poured  fuel 
on  his  bxuning  conviction  that  "we  can- 
not escape  history."  "The  right  will  pre- 
vail" was  his  private  and  public  slogan. 
On  September  14,  1863,  in  an  opinion  on 
the  draft,  he  included  the  following  re- 
marks: 

Again,  a  law  may  be  both  constitutional 
and  expedient,  and  yet  may  be  administered 
In  an  unjust  and  imfalr  way.  This  law  be- 
longs to  a  class,  which  class  Is  composed  of 
those  laws  whose  object  Is  to  distribute 
burthens  or  benefits  on  the  principle  of 
equality.  No  one  of  these  laws  can  ever  be 
practically  administered  with  that  exactness 
which  can  be  conceived  of  In  the  mind.  A 
tax  law,  the  principle  of  which  Is  that  each 
owner  shaU  pay  In  proportion  to  the  value 
of  his  property,  will  be  a  dead  letter  if  no 
one  can  be  compelled  to  pay  until  It  can  be 
shown  that  every  other  one  will  pay  In 
precisely  the  same  proportion  according  to 
value;  nay  even,  It  will  be  a  dead  letter.  If 
no  one  can  be  compelled  to  pay  until  It  Is 
certain  that  every  other  one  wlU  pay  at 
all — even  In  unequal  proportion. 

Administering  the  tax  laws  fairly  and 
equitably  was  constantly  in  Lincoln's 
thoughts  throughout  the  war  years.  In 
delivering  a  speech  to  the  164th  Ohio 
Regiment  on  August  18,  1864,  the  Presi- 
dent included  the  following: 

Soldiers,  you  are  about  to  return  to  your 
homes  and  your  friends.  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you,  and  to  all  who  have  come 
forward  at  the  call  of  their  country.  There 
Is  more  Involved  In  this  contest  than  Is 
realized  by  everyone.  There  is  Involved  in 
this  struggle  the  question  whether  your  chil- 
dren and  my  children  shall  enjoy  the 
privUeges  we  have  enjoyed.  I  say  this  in 
order  to  Impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  not 
already  so  impressed,  that  no  small  matter 
should  divert  us  from  our  great  purpose. 
There  mr.y  be  some  irregularities  in  the 
practical  application  of  our  system.  It  is 
fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  In  exact 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property;  but 
if  we  should  wait  before  collecting  a  tax  to 
adjust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact 
proportion  with  every  other  n:mn,  we  should 
never  collect  any  tax  at  all.  There  m.iy  be 
mistakes  made  sometimes;  things  may  be 
done  wrong  while  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes. 
But  I  beg  of  you,  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic,  not  to  let  yoiu-  minds  be  carried 
off  from  the  great  work  we  have  before  us." 

As  the  Civil  War  dragged  on,  other 
internal  revenue  measures  were  passed 
to  cover  more  items  and  to  increase  the 
yield  from  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
A  post  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  was  created  in  1863,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  em- 
powered to  hire  revenue  agents  to  help 
prevent,  detect,  and  pimlsh  fraud. 

When  Mr.  Boutwell  resigned  in  1863 
after  being  elected  to  Congress,  Joseph 
J.  Lewis,  a  country  lawyer  from  Penn- 
sylvania, was  made  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue.  And  continuity  was  ef- 
fected in  management  and  in  principle. 

Paying  taxes  by  this  time  was  consid- 
ered a  patriotic  duty  and  was  done  with 
a  minimum  of  resentment,  until  the  last 
year  or  two  of  fighting,  at  any  rate.  The 
North  had  passed  through  the  darkest 
period  of  the  winter  of  1862-63  and  by 
July  1863,  strengthened  by  the  military 
successes  at  Gettysburg  and  elsewhere, 
public  confidence  soared.  Much  of  the 
country  away  from  the  battle  areas  ra> 
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enjoying  a  prosperity.  Receipts  from 
internal  revenue  for  fiscal  1866  reached 
a  new  high  of  $311  million. 

In  the  end.  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Civil  War  was  paid  for  by  borrowing. 
Objections  against  taxes  were  on  the 
increase.  Scandal  in  tax  fraud  was  in 
the  making,  to  be  followed  by  enlight- 
ened reform  and  effectiveness  in  revenue 
collection. 

The  Nation  today  owes  much  more  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  p>olitical  philosophy 
and  tenacity  of  belief  than  is  generally 
known.  Not  only  did  he  inspire  the 
forces  which  held  this  Nation  together, 
but  he  left  us  a  heritage  of  fiscal  prece- 
dent on  which  to  base  procedure  to  pro- 
duce money  to  finance  the  activities  of 
the  Government,  in  peace  or  war. 

Stated  best  in  the  simple  language  of 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. George  S.  Boutwell  rose  above  the 
pressures  and  confusion  of  his  new  post 
in  a  war-torn  Nation,  to  note : 

The  stability  of  the  system  is  in  the  equal 
imposition  of  taxes  and  in  the  just  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  some  in- 
teresting articles  published  by  the  Chi- 
cago Sunday  Sun-Times  and  the  Newark 
Sunday  News  that  are  enlightening  and 
worthwhile  and  I  will  insert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  1,  1962] 

Oke  HcNcaEO  Ykass   Old,  U.S.  Tax  System 

Looks  Good  For  Mant  More 

(By  Norman  Runion) 

Washington. — Sure  as  death  and  taxes,  no 
crowd  of  well-wishers  will  gather  here  Sun- 
day to  sing  happy  birthday  to  a  prosperous 
100-year-old:  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

But  like  It  or  not — and  most  people  don't — 
IRS  shows  every  sign  of  entering  the  second 
century  of  its  life  full  of  health,  vigor  and 
our  money. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great  Emancipator, 
linked  the  American  people's  pocketbooks  to 
the  Government  on  July  1,  1862,  when  he  af- 
fixed his  signature  to  a  bill  creating  the  office 
of  Conunlssloner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

FIRST  TAXMAN  FROM  MASSACHT7SETTS 

The  first  taxman  was  George  S.  Boutwell,  a 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  his 
first  year  IRS  pulled  in  $36,600,000  to  help 
Uncoln  fight  the  Civil  War. 

Boutwell 's  1960  counterpart  is  Mortimer  J. 
Caplln.  And  last  year  his  agents  and  forms 
collected  994.4  billion,  much  of  It  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  the  cold  war.  This  is  proof,  if  any 
is  needed,  of  the  truth  in  a  statement  by 
Thomas  Paine: 

"War  involves  In  Its  progress  such  a  train 
of  unforeseen  and  unsupposed  circumstances 
that  no  human  wisdom  can  calculate  its  end. 
It  has  but  one  thing  certain,  and  that  is  to 
Increase  taxes." 

Vilified,  the  butt  of  countless  jokes,  yet 
indispensable  to  the  functioning  of  society. 
Internal  Revenue  faces  its  second  hundred 
years  with  customary  aplomb.  To  commem- 
orate the  occasion,  it  is  adopting  a  special 
symbol,  a  centennial  emblem. 

WHAT    IT    ALL    MEANS 

According  to  the  IRS,  "it  shows  the  'eagle,' 
traditional  national  emblem  of  strength, 
courage.  vlUgance,  and  authority  •  •  •  the 
'man.'  representing  the  millions  of  citlzen- 
taxpa3rers  who  voluntarily  assess  their  tax 
under  the  American  system,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  public  servants  comprising  the 
Revenue  Service  'Industry.'  illustrating  pro- 
ductive wealth,  sotirce  of  the  Nation's  reve- 
nue   •    •    •    and    the   'map.'   signifying   the 


Nation  and  Internal  Revenue's  miulon  of 
fair  and  Impartial  administration." 

To  all  this  some  of  the  American  public 
probably  feels  like  adding  a  slogan  of  its 
own:  drop  dead.  Such  a  thought  probably 
was  in  the  mind  of  one  man  who  filled  out 
the  "occupation"  question  on  his  tax  form 
with  the  answer:  "Taxpayer." 

Or  another  who  wrote:  "I  dont  know  who 
will  be  our  first  man  on  the  moon,  but  I  do 
know  who  will  be  the  second.  He  will  be  an 
IRS  Income  tax  collector." 

A    EAR    CRT    EROM    1863 

And  there  was  the  person  whose  opening 
yell  at  an  IRS  telephone  operator  was:  "What 
makes  you  people  think  I  can't  add?" 

With  its  vast  operations  today.  Internal 
Revenue  is  a  far  cry  from  the  makeshift 
organization  that  sprung  into  existence  on 
July  2.  1862. 

Sixteen  days  after  Lincoln  signed  the  law. 
Commander  Boutwell  came  to  Washington, 
finding  In  it  every  sign  of  a  nation  at  war. 
Long  lines  of  troops  and  horses  plodded 
down  the  streets.  In  the  White  House,  long 
At>e  Lincoln  saw  them  from  his  windows  and 
brooded  on  the  appalling  cost — in  men  and 
money — of  the  fateful  struggle  t)etween 
North  and  South. 

By  the  spring  of  1862  the  cost  of  the  fight- 
ing was  running  nearly  92  million  a  day. 
Taking  note  of  this,  and  being  prodded  by 
Lincoln,  Congress  passed  the  most  far- 
reaching  money-producing  measure  enacted 
in  the  United  States  up  to  that  time. 

The  act,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
Internal  revenue  system,  taxed  incomes,  es- 
tates, public  utilities,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, advertisements,  occupations,  liquors 
and  tobaccos. 

TAX   ON   SALARIES 

Under  the  law,  there  was  a  3  percent  tax 
on  salaries  and  other  income  over  9600  and 
under  910.000.  and  a  5  percent  tax  on  Income 
over  910,000.  For  the  first  time  in  UB.  his- 
tory, there  was  also  a  provision  for  withhold- 
ing taxes.  All  Government  paymasters  were 
required  to  take  out  the  proper  tax  from  sal- 
aries of  everyone  in  the  military,  naval,  and 
civil  services  of  the  United  States,  including 
Congressmen. 

The  withholding  provision  also  applied  to 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  all  rail- 
roads, banks,  triist  companies  and  fire, 
marine,  life.  Inland,  stock  and  mutual  In- 
surance companies. 

To  administer  this.  Congress  set  up  the  Of- 
fice of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Lincoln,  searching  around  for  someone  to 
take  over,  settled  on  ithe  44-year-old  Bout- 
well, who  had  taught  school,  served  In  the 
liCassachusetts  Legislature,  and  been  the 
State's  Governor. 

When  Boutwell  arrived  In  Washington  he 
had  only  a  bare  idea  of  what  he  was  sup- 
posed to  do.  "My  first  labor."  he  later  said, 
"was  to  read  the  law,  which  I  had  not  before 
seen." 

DISCOVERS    VAST    POWERS 

In  doing  so,  he  found  he  had  the  power 
to  assess,  levy  and  collect  Internal  taxes, 
along  with  the  right  to  enforce  the  tax  laws 
through  seizure  and  prosecution.  This  was 
fine  with  Boutwell.  but  he  lacked  the  equip- 
ment to  do  it.  He  opened  an  office  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Treasury  building  and  found 
one  clerk  to  help  him  out. 

Six  months  later  his  taxmen  totaled  3.882, 
most  of  them  appointed  by  himself  because 
Lincoln  was  too  busy.  The  President.  In  fact, 
named  only  two  collectors  whom  he  knew 
personally. 

Before  Boutwell  had  been  in  office  5 
months  he  had  made  more  than  100  declslo.ns 
relating  to  general  principles  of  the  new  law. 

He  later  said  that  "the  public  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  law  induced 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence  with  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  country." 


Such  correspondence,  naturally,  U  atlll 
coming  in.  One  puzzled  woman  inquired 
not  long  a^:  "Since  1962  I've  saved  nearly 
three  shopping  bags  of  empty  medicine  bot« 
ties  to  substantiate  my  medical  expenses. 
My  husband  says  I'm  crasy.  Do  you  think 
I'm  crazy?" 

WORK  DONE  IN   TVCLO 

During  Boutwell's  reign,  much  of  the  work 
was  done  In  the  field,  whereas  a  greater  pro- 
portion now  takes  place  in  Washington.  As- 
sessors, paid  from  93  to  95  a  day,  collected 
the  taxes  and  ran  the  system.  As  usual,  they 
did  a  good  job:  by  1866.  receipts  from  Inter- 
nal revenue  reached  a  new  high  of 
9311  million. 

At  first,  it  was  considered  patriotic  to  pay 
the  taxes.  But  as  the  war  dragged  on,  and 
finally  came  to  a  halt,  resentment  grew  and 
early  in  the  1870's  the  whole  tax  system  was 
dropped. 

It  lay  dormant  until  1894.  when  a  new  law 
was  i>as8ed  by  Congress.  This  lasted  only  one 
year  before  the  Supreme  Court  declared  It  , 
unconstitutional  on  the  grounds  that  direct 
taxation  was  forbidden.  With  the  needs  of  a 
growing  society  calling  for  more  public 
money.  Congress  acted  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  1909  legislation  was  set  in  motion  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  raise  taxes.  That  year  Alabama  be- 
came the  first  State  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment, the  16th  to  the  Constitution.  It  was 
finally  ratified  by  the  necessary  36  States 
in  1913.     Wyoming  had  the  honors. 

COMPUTERS  DO  JOB  NOW 

Today  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
sists Of  57.000  p>eople  who  use  highly  efficient 
electronic  computers  to  make  sure  that  Bout- 
well's  credo  is  carried  out:  "The  stability  of 
the  system  is  in  the  equal  imposition  of 
taxes  and  in  the  just  and  Impartial  admin- 
istration of  the  law." 

But  all  of  these  modern  methods,  and  the 
new  ones  to  come,  will  never  erase  that  com- 
plaint as  old  as  the  times,  the  taxpayer's 
gripe. 

Such  as  the  gentleman  who  was  told  he 
could  take  a  9600  deduction  for  his  child,  and 
replied:  "What?  Only  9600.  Listen,  Fll 
bring  him  in  and  leave  him  with  you.  Let's 
see  you  take  care  of  him  for  just  t800  a  year." 
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(Prom    the    Newark     (N.J.)     Sunday    News. 

July  1.  1962) 

Akniveesart.  Sort  Or 

A  hundred  years  ago  today.  President  Lin- 
coln signed  the  act  establishing  the  first 
Federal  income  tax.  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  thinks  the  anniversary  merits  recog- 
nition. 

Why  it  thinks  so  ts  not  altogether  clear,  for 
the  income  tax  lasted  only  a  few  years  after 
the  Civil  War.  Revived  in  1804.  it  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  next  year.  Not 
until  1913.  when  the  16th  amendment  was 
adopted,  did  the  income  tax  begin  an  un- 
interrupted existence.  No  one  can  dei^  that 
It  has  made  up  for  all  those  lost  years. 

In  what  surely  must  be  the  year's  under- 
statement, IRS  says  It  is  "not  likely  to  be- 
come the  most  popular  of  Federal  agencies." 
Nevertheless,  it  insists  it  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  and  is  "performing  with  noteworthy 
success"  and  effectiveness.  More  modestly. 
IRS  attributes  much  of  this  success  to  the 
honesty  and  patriotism  of  American  citizens 
and  their  more  or  less  voluntary  compliance. 

Pew  seek  to  evade  their  taxes  and  the  rich 
and  powerful  In  the  United  States  cannot 
Ignore  the  tax  laws,  which  is  not.  says  IRS. 
the  case  In  "many  nations."  Perhaps  it  was 
not  quite  tactful  of  IRS  to  bring  this  up. 
because  among  the  nations  that  let  the  rich 
get  away  with  it  are  some  that  are  receiving, 
or  hope  to  receive,  substantial  sums  of 
American  taxpayers'  money. 

It's  true  that  we  couldn't  do  without  good 
old  IRS  and  whatever  we  think  about  the 


far  from  Batlsfa<:tory  tax  law.  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered as  hcnestly  and  fairly  as  could  be 
expected.  To  IRS,  therefore,  many  happy 
returns. 

MORE  EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
EFFORT  TO  CORRECT  IMBALANCE 
ON  COMMITTEE  STAFFS  IN  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  SCHWIJ«IGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effort  which  I  and  several  Members  of 
Congress  are  making  to  secure  more 
minority  employees  on  the  staffs  of  com- 
mittees is  being  recognized  across  the 
country  as  being  on  the  side  of  justice 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  balance  of  view- 
points and  approaches  to  some  of  the 
serious  problems  of  our  time. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  four  more  edi- 
torials which  have  followed  my  introduc- 
tion of  House  Resolution  570.  a  bill  to 
give  the  minoiity  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
staff  employees  on  the  standing  com- 
mittees. The  four  editorials  follow:  "A 
Wail  in  Washington,"  from  the  Colum- 
bia (B.C.)  State:  "Justice  on  His  Side," 
from  the  Muscatine  (Iowa)  Journal; 
"RepubUcans  Look  to  Your  Staffs,"  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  "Un- 
derstaff  Minority."  from  the  Honolulu 
(HawaU)  Star-Bulletin.  / 

(Prom   the   Colimabia    (8.C.)    St/te, 
1962] 


May   4, 


A  Wail  iif  Wisconsin 

Charges  of  too  much  Democratic  partiality 
in  the  selection  of  thie  staffs  of  congressional 
committees  now  come  from  Republican 
members.  Most  chairmen  of  these  commit- 
tees have  denied  the  allegations,  but  this 
hasn't  satisfied  the  Republicans. 

Three  members  of  the  minority  party 
(which  Comedian  Bob  Hope  says  is  always 
under  threat  of  "genuflect  or  perish")  have 
taken  the  leadership  In  a  campaign  to  place 
mc»-e  men  and  women  of  Republican  choice 
on  the  committee  staffs.  They  are  Senator 
Carl  Curtis,  of  Nebraska;  Representatives 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  and  Red  Fred 

SCHWENCEL,  of  lowa. 

The  complainants  acknowledge  that  a  few 
committees,  notably  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  House  Foreign  Affairs,  have  staffs 
which  have  been  impartially  selected  and 
conducted.  However,  they  contend  that 
these  committees  are  exceptions. 

Since  the  1960  elections  the  Republicans 
have  lacked  the  research  and  policymaking 
facilities  of  the  executive  branch  and  so  are 
staff  poor  and  unable  to  develop  effective 
programs. 

Senator  Curtis  and  Representative 
SCHWENCEL  have  compiled  lists  of  staff  mem- 
bers for  each  committee  showing  that, 
roughly,  of  every  10  staff  members  1  works 
for  the  minority.  Overall  figures  for  the 
Senate  show  that  54  minority  staff  members 
out  of  a  total  of  498,  while  in  the  House 
there  are  only  43  out  of  604.  Joint  com- 
mittees contain  2  out  of  72. 

Representative  Curtis  contends  that 
stronger  minority  staffs  would  help  make 
Congress  less  dependent  upKDn  the  executive 
branch  by  providing  prospective  and  counter- 
proposals and  make  the  two-party  system 
stronger  by  making  the  minority  more  effec- 
tive opponents.  The  Republicans  are  also 
impelled  in  their  campaign  by  the  fear  that 
negative  opposition  will  make  the  party  a 
permanent  minority. 

Hence  RepresenUtive  Schwengel  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  would  enlarge 
House  committee  staff  and  allow  the  mi- 
nority to  hire  approximately  40  percent  of 
each  staff  and  half  the  Investigative  staffs 


of  special  or  select  committees  and 
subcommittees. 

The  group  also  has  pressed  the  Republican 
leadership  to  get  assurances  from  the  Demo- 
crats for  support  either  of  the  Schwengel 
resolution  or  of  agreements  between  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  which  would  achieve  the  same  end. 

Democratic  committee  chairmen  maintain 
that  the  CurtU  and  Schwengel  figures  give 
a  distorted  picture,  and  that  a  division  of 
staff  such  as  the  one  proposed  In  Schwen- 
cel's  resolution  could  destroy  the  profes- 
sional staff  system. 

Under  the  1946  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  set  them  up,  the  profes- 
sional committee  staffs  are  supposed  to  be 
nonpartisan  and  not  employed  or  dismissed 
for  political  reasons. 

No  matter  how  much  International  con- 
tention might  be  going  on  the  men  who 
make  the  laws  still  must  have  their  Intra- 
mural controversies. 

(From  the  MuscaUne  (Iowa)  Journal ( 
Justice  on  His  Side 
Representative  Pred  Schwengel,  of  the 
First  Iowa  (Congressional  District,  has  justice 
on  his  side  in  appearances  he  has  made  and 
will  make  in  behalf  of  better  minority  party 
representation  on  committee  staffs  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  reliably  reported  that  the  majority 
party's  staff  experts  outnumber  those  of  the 
Republicans  14  to  1  in  the  House  and  13  to  1 
in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  press  of  other  duties,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is  these  hired 
experts  who  dig  up  the  evidence  and  conduct 
the  Inquiries  which  are  authorized  on  the 
part  of  regular  and  special  committees — 
performing  the  real  heavy  duties  and  exer- 
cising a  tremendous  Influence  upon  the  com- 
mittee reports. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  too,  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  assigned  to 
these  committees  often  make  considerable 
political  capital  out  of  their  committee 
functions  and  findings. 

With  the  bulk  of  the  hired  experts  on  their 
side,  the  majority  party  has  the  opportunity 
to  reach  a  desired  conclusion  to  support  the 
legislative  aims;  with  the  opposition  handi- 
capped in  its  collection  and  presentation  of 
refuting  information  and  material. 

Says  the  Washington  Poet.  In  commenting 
on  what  it  terms  "shocking  unfairness"  In 
this  situation: 

"To  deprive  the  minority  of  experts,  there- 
fore, is  to  cripple  it  as  an  effective  opposi- 
tion. The  Republicans  as  a  group  need  to 
wake  up  and  demand  a  better  distribution  of 
the  experts,  and  If  the  Democrats  have  any 
regard  for  their  own  welfare  when  and  if 
they  become  a  minority,  they  can  scarcely 
afford  to  refuse." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  1, 

1962] 

Republicans,  Look  to  Your  States 

In  Congress,  staffs  are  the  bread  of  life. 
And  though  Republicans  have  been  going 
mighty  hungry,  very  few  have  been  doing 
anything  about  it. 

Increasing  the  size  of  minority  staffs  on 
House  and  Senate  committees  might  seem 
a  minor  item  of  Federal  housekeeping,  but  it 
cuts  to  the  heart  of  the  effective  functioning 
of  Congress. 

What  makes  staffing  Important  Is  the  role 
committees  play  In  legislation.  This  Is 
where  the  real  work  of  Congress  is  done,  and 
it  is  on  committee  staffs  that  individual  Con- 
gressmen have  to  place  primary  reliance  for 
help  in  their  legislative  work.  Not  only  are 
committee  staff  members  specialists  in  their 
respective  legislative  fields,  which  the  em- 
ployees in  a  Congressman's  own  office  are 
usually  not,  but  the  Congressman's  office  is 
largely  tied  up  with  the  mechanics  of  repre- 


senting his  cMistltuency.  When  it  comes  to 
working  out  the  Intricacies  of,  say,  a  trade 
or  tax  bill,  the  Congressman  needs  ready  ac- 
cess to  experts  on  trade  or  tax  legislation. 

As  Roscoe  Drummond  has  been  pointing 
out  repeatedly  In  his  columns,  the  Republi- 
cans are  grossly  underrepresented  on  the 
committee  staffs.  Most  staffs  have  only  one, 
two,  or  three  staff  members — sometimes 
none — appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
minority  members. 

The  same  committee  may  have  10  or  20.  or 
more,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
majority.  Much  of  their  work  Is  technical 
and  nonpartlsaJi  In  nature,  but  a  lot  of  It  Is 
not.  Some  committee  chairmen  organize 
their  staffs  on  a  professional,  nonpartisan 
basis — but  others  use  them  in  a  highly  par- 
tisan manner,  to  the  Republicans'  distinct 
disadvantage. 

To  work  as  it  should,  two-party  govern- 
ment needs  two  parties  each  equipped  to 
develop  its  own  independent  legislative 
program.  It  Is  here  that  the  need  for  a 
strong  minority  staff— with  which  minority 
members  can  enjoy  a  confidential  relation- 
ship— is  most  urgent. 

It  wasn't  so  bad  when  one  party  controlled 
Congress  and  the  other  the  White  House, 
so  that  Republicans  had  access  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  executive  departments.  But 
now  that  the  Democrats  control  both 
branches,  the  Republicans  are  not  even  out 
In  right  field.  They're  out  of  the  park,  be- 
yond the  fence. 

The  minority  staff  of  2  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, is  hardly  a  match  for  the  40-odd 
answerable  to  Chairman  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  plus  the  combined  bureaucracies 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Democrats  in  Congress,  liking  the  way 
their  bread  Is  buttered,  have  been  under- 
standably cool  to  pleas  for  bigger  minority 
staffs.  But  the  Republicans  themselves  have 
been  apathetic.  A  few — notably  Senator 
Carl  Cubtts  and  Representative  Thomas 
B.  Curtis — have  fought  for  fairer  repre- 
sentation, and  now  a  few  more  are  joining 
in.  But  it's  going  to  take  a  more  concerted 
push  than  the  Republicans  have  yet  made 
^o  get  the  kind  of  minority  staffs  an  opposi- 
tion party  needs — not  only  In  its  own  inter- 
est, but  In  that  of  effective  two-party  gov- 
ernment and  sound  legislative  procedure. 

(From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin, 

May  7, 1962) 

Understaited  Minoritt 

A  modern  version  of  the  spoils  system  is 
at  work  in  Washington  and,  we  suppose,  in 
most  State  capitols,  our  own  Included. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
congressional  and  legislative  committee 
staffs. 

Some  Republican  Members  of  Congress  say 
there  are  too  many  "Democratic  experts"  on 
congressional  committee  staffs.  Most  major 
committee  chairmen,  who  are  Democrats, 
deny  it. 

Nevertheless,  Republican  leaders  have 
started  a  campaign  to  get  more  staff  for  the 
minority.  They  acknowledge  that  a  few 
committees — notably  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs — 
have  lmi>artially  selected  and  conducted 
staffs,  but  these,  they  say,  are  the  exception. 

Since  the  1960  elections.  Republicans  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  been  without  the  immense 
research  and  policymaking  facilities  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  result  is  that  they 
are  staff  poor.  And  without  staff,  they  say, 
they  cannot  develop  effective  programs. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Missouri 
Republican,  says  that  stronger  minority 
staffs  would  help  to  make  Congress  less 
dependent  upon  the  executive  branch  by  pro- 
viding perspective  and  counterproposals. 
He  says  that  they  would  make  the  two-party 
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system  Btrongw  by  making  the  minority  more 

effective  opponents. 

An  Impelling  reason  behind  the  campaign 
lot  more  staff  Is  the  Republican  fear  that 
merely  negative  opposition  will  make  the 
party  a  permanent  minority. 

Republicans  say  that  committee  staff  llsU 
show  roughly  1  staff  member  In  10  works 
for  the  minority.  In  the  Senate  there  are 
64  minority  staff  raembera  out  of  a  total  of 
498  and  In  the  House,  there  are  43  out  of 
504.  Figures  for  the  Joint  conunltteea  show 
2  minority  staff  members  out  of  73. 

Representative  Fhed  Schwxngxi.,  Iowa  Re- 
publican, has  offered  a  bill  which  would  en- 
large House  committee  staffs  and  allow  the 
minority  to  hire  about  40  percent  of  each 
staff.  It  would  also  allow  the  minority  to 
hire  half  of  the  Investigative  staffs  of  spe- 
cial or  select  committees  and  subcommittees. 

Democratic  committee  chairmen  object 
that  the  Republican  figures  give  a  distorted 
picture  and  that  a  division  of  staff  such  as 
proposed  could  destroy  the  professional  sUff 
system. 

According  to  the  1946  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  which  first  set  them  up,  the  pro- 
fessional committee  staffs  were  to  be  non- 
partisan, and  neither  hired  nor  fired  for 
political  reasons.  Although  the  Democrats 
acknowledge  that  some  chairmen  treat  com- 
mittee staff  Jobs  as  patronage,  they  contend 
that  most  staffs  currently  contain  people  who 
were  hired  by  Republican  chairmen  in  the 
80th  and  83d  Congresses,  and  are  fairly  run. 

Unless  they  can  translate  the  controversy 
Into  a  popular  campaign  issue,  the  Republi- 
cans are  not  likely  to  get  much  response  from 
the  Democratic  chairmen. 

Symptomatic  of  the  Democratic  view  was 
the  comment  of  one  congressional  Democrat: 
"Next  thing,  they'll  be  asking  for  40  percent 
of  the  White  House." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    SCHWENGEL.      I    yield   to   the 

gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  today. 
The  report  he  iias  made  and  the  proposal 
he  has  suggested  indicate  a  good  deal 
of  study  on  his  part.  I  think  his  sugges- 
tion deserves  most  serious  attention. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  phase  of 
it,  the  tax  credit  plan  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  introduced  a  bill  a  year 
ago  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  a  parent 
who  wants  to  send  his  or  her  child  on 
to  college.  I  found  that  proposal  to  be 
a  very  popular  one.  I  think  also  it  is  a 
constructive  one.  Such  a  proposal  would 
eliminate  all  of  this  problem  as  to  what 
school  gets  aid  and  what  school  does  not. 
It  gives  the  parent  the  chance  to  choose 
without  any  controversy  involved.  I 
think  it  provides  an  incentive  for  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  on  to  an 
institution  of  toigher  learning.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  plan  throughout  sort  of 
encourages  the  same  philosophy.  I  think 
it  is  constructive.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  the  work  he  has  done  and 
hoi>e  he  has  success  with  his  proposal. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  May  I  say  at  this 
time  that  I  have  been  aware  of  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  education,  and 
I  have  been  aware  of  his  legislation.  It 
was  the  gentleman's  bill  and  a  number 
of  others  like  that  which  we  gave  to 
the  student  group  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  I  might  say  that  they  pretty 
largely  worked  out  these  plans.  These 
are  graduate  students.  They  happen  to 
be  law  students. 


They  have  given  this  a  lot  of  serious 
thought.  This  has  l)een  the  result  of 
conferences  with  educational  leaders  at 
the  university  level.  They  have  talked 
to  a  lot  of  parents  aiKi  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  basic  research,  and  it  has  been 
universally  accepted. 

I  have  written  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  I  have  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  to  the  President.  Only  the  Treasury 
Department  has  chosen  to  answer. 
They  evade  the  point  and  say  that  this 
plan  ?ives  greater  help  to  the  wealthier 
families.  Of  course,  the  reverse  is  true. 
If  you  actually  sit  down  and  study  and 
analyze  this,  you  can  see  that  those  peo- 
ple in  the  lower  income  brackets  would 
get  more  credit  and  benefits  from  this 
than  those  in  the  higher  brackets. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  listened  intently  to 
the  discussion  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  made  especially  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  and  tax  credits.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
initiating  a  research  program  and  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  the 
Iowa  plan  for  progress  and  growth  in 
education.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
research  group  that  you  have  worked 
with  have  done  a  wonderful  Job.  I  am 
also  interested  in  these  tax  credits  and 
tax  deductions  because  I  think  this  will 
bring  our  educational  facilities  up  in  a 
better  light  and  create  more  Interest  at 
the  local  level,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much  for  his  kind  remarks. 


THE    CENTENNIAL    OF    THE    MOR- 
RILL LAND-GRANT  ACT 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  July  2,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  opening  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Centennial  Exhibit  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  where  the  Honorable 
Geobge  D.  Aiken.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Vermont,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Since  Iowa  State  University  at  Ames. 
Iowa,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  scientif- 
ic and  technical  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Morrill  Land-Grant 
Act,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Archives  exhibit  and  the  remarks  which 
Senator  Aiken  made  at  its  opening. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Im- 
mense changes  that  have  come  about 
in  agricultural  practices  and  products 
as  a  result  of  the  research  undertaken 
at  Iowa  8tate  University  and  other 
land -grant  colleges.  These  schools 
were  founded  on  the  expectation  that 
they  would  serve  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Nation  rather  than  the  provin- 
cial interests  of  a  single  State.  The 
success  of  this  Nation  as  the  leading 
producer  of  food  and  fiber  is  eloquent 
testimony  that  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  lived  up  to  this  expectation. 

Senator  Aiken's  remarks  were  most 
appropriate.  They  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  this  centennial  observ- 
ance.   I  wish  to  bring  them  to  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  and.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
Senator  Aiken's  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

An  Audexss  bt  thk  HoNoaABLS  Geoeok  D. 
AixxN,  UJ3.  8n»ATO«  PaoM  VBanoNT,  at  a 
MnrriMO  ajto  Recxptiom  Held  Jult  2.  1962, 
AT  THB  Natiomai.  AacKim.  Washinotok, 

D.C.,     HONOHING     THK     IOOTH     ANNIYXK^iAaT 

OF  THE  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act 
I  suppose   I  have   been  selected  for  this 
honor   because   I   happen   to   represent   ths 
States  which  Justin  Merrill  reprwntxt  tor 
nearly  a  half  a  century  In  the  Congress  of 
the  Uoited  SUtes.    fiometlmes  I  think,  after 
the  22  years  which  comprise  my  term  of  serv- 
ice, that  people  expect  you  to  do  perhaps  as 
much  work  as  they  used  to  do  In  a  half  cen- 
tury, and  in  some  ways  I  rather  envy  Senator 
Morrill,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
War  Between  the  States  at  that  time.    The 
situation    was   quite   different — he    had    no 
sateUlte  communications  filibuster  to  con- 
tend  with,   he   didn't    have   people    writing 
every  day  asking  why  their  application  for  a 
Small  Business  loan  had  been  turned  down, 
he  didnt  have  any  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration or  Federal  housing  program  to  deal 
with,   he  didn't   have   to  explain    to   people 
why  he  was  going  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
compromlfie  blU  an  medicare,  h«  didn't  have 
to  explain  whether  the  CXmmon  Iklarket  was 
going  to  be  good  for  his  community  or  not, 
he  didn't  have  worries  over  overproduction, 
because  his  aim  In  those  days  to  get  greater 
production,  and  he  didn't  have  to  worry  too 
much  about  getting  home,  even  though  It 
took  longer  to  get  heme,  because  the  sessions 
didn't  last  so  long  then.     But  above  all  else, 
I  envy  him  the  fact  that  the  administration 
in  power  at  that  time  was  in  quite  full  agree- 
ment with  his  Ideas  concerning  agriculture 
and  education. 

Nevertheless,  we  take  things  as  we  find 
them:  and  today,  besides  honoring  Justin 
liorrlll  and  observing  the  centennial  of  the 
lAnd-Orant  Ck)Uege  Act.  I  think  we  may  very 
well  make  it  a  day  for  taking  real  pride  In 
the  aocompiiahments  of  American  agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  in 
showing  this  pride  we  seem  to  be  honored  by 
a  very  well-known  person  who  Uvea  several 
tlMMMand  miles  from  here.  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
speech  on  agriculture,  which  he  gave  on 
Saturday,  held  np  American  agriculture  as 
a  model  for  the  Russian  farmers  to  attempt 
to  copy,  and  he  very  humbly  stated  that  he 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  trying  to  copy  what 
in  his  opinion  was  the  best  agriculture  In 
the  world.  And  we  hope  he'll  succeed  in 
adopting  many  of  our  ideas,  even  though  I 
fully  expect  that  after  he  adopu  aU  our 
capitalistic  ideas.  he'U  stUl  insist  on  calling 
them  Communist  inventions. 

Now  this  centennial  of  the  Morrill  Act  la 
an  appro|>rlate  time  to  review  several  of  the 
land-grant  statutes  and  their  contribution 
to  our  Nation,  and  the  challenges  both  na- 
tional and  worldwide  which  face  our  land- 
grant  institutions  today.  As  a  Senator  from 
Vermont,  as  I  have  said,  I  feel  highly  hon- 
ored that  I  have  been  asked  to  Join  you  In 
paying  hcunage  to  Justin  Morrill.  On  the 
9th  of  November  weTl  be  dedicating  his 
homestead  in  Strafford,  Vt.,  and  I  expect  that 
people  from  all  over  the  country  will  Join  in 
the  observance  at  that  time.  We  honor  Jus- 
tin Morrill  for  the  leadership  he  exerted  in 
the  Congress  from  1854,  when,  I  believe,  he 
entered  the  House.  untU  in  the  i890's. 

During  that  time,  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  great  deal  of  extremely  important  legis- 
lation, including  the  land-grant  legislation. 
Actually.  Justin  Morrill  devoted  33  years  to 
the  land-grant  dream.  He  did  not  see  his 
proposal  as  a  partisan  project  or  any  great 
revolutionary  ideal,  and  he  was  practical 
and  down  to  earth  about  it  from  the  very 
beginning.  To  Justin  Morrill  the  land-grant 
idea  was  a  commonsense  plan  tot  extending 
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the  advantages  of  education  to  all  American 
people.  Now  this  is  not  to  infer  that  he 
failed  to  grasp  the  siweeplng  changes  that 
his  law  would  provoke  in  American  educa- 
tion. He  knew  this  was  a  change  that  peo- 
ple needed  and  wanted.  He  realized  that 
education  was  essential  for  effective,  intelli- 
gent, and  informed  popular  goverrunent. 

Many  thousands  of  words  have  been  used 
to  define  the  land-grant  college  system. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Carta  of  American  education,  and 
"the  emancipation  proclamation  for  those 
striving  for  higher  education." 

It  is  both  of  these,  but  the  land-grant  col- 
lege laws,  as  a  whole,  are  something  more: 
They  are  designed  to  teach  people  how  to  do 
for  themselves. 

This  fundamental  objective  is  eml>odled 
in  the  original  Morrill  Act.  It  is  the  intent 
and  the  spirit  underlying  subsequent  legis- 
lation—the Morrill  Act  of  18©0,  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1887.  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914 
and  the  Ban khead -Jones  Act  of   1935. 

As  early  as  1785.  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
had  stipulated  that  640  acres  of  land  be  sold 
to  finance  public  schools  in  the  Territory. 

Two  years  later,  the  ordinance  of  1787 
emphasized  that  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government 
and  mankind's  happiness.  To  achieve  these 
ends,  the  ordinance  stated  that  "the  means 
of  education  should  be  forever  encouraged." 
When  the  Albemarle  Agricultural  Society 
was  founded.  Thomas  Jefferson  wTOte  Its  con- 
stitution. A  fundamental  requirement  of 
this  constitution  wa«  that  the  members  of 
the  society  make  records  of  the  successes 
and  failures  of  their  farming  practices  and 
turn  this  information  over  to  the  society  so 
that  their  experiences  could  t>e  pooled  for 
the  common  good  of  aJl. 

Similar  requirements  cropped  up  In  the 
rules  governing  other  agricultural  societies. 
The  practice  was  extended  in  the  1840's 
among  the  small  farmers'  clubs  that  were 
forming  in  farm  co^amunities  all  over  our 
new  country. 

By  1850,  the  work  of  these  societies  and 
clubs  had  resulted  in  specific  action  by  20 
of  the  31  SUtes  to  collect  agricultural  data 
systematically. 

Thus  was  the  way  prepared  for  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862. 

If  he  were  here  today,  I  am  stire  that  Jvistln 
Morrill  would  point  to  the  long  record  of 
painstaking  effort  by  many  men  to  bxUld 
public  support  for  the  Idea. 

After  President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  first 
MorriU  bill  in  1859.  Morrill  *told  his  col- 
leagues In  the  House  that  this  bill  had  not 
been  advocated  as  a  party  measure,  that  It 
had  been  supported  by  the  legislatures  of 
at  least  13  States  and  "by  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  memorials  from  private  citizens  •  •  • 
by  agricultural  societies  and  agricultural 
men  throughout  the  whole  country." 

"It  fought  Its  way  on  its  own  merits," 
Representative  Morrill  declared. 

History  has  recorderf  for  us  the  well-known 
fact  that  Justin  MorrlU.  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, finished  his  formal  education  at  the 
age  of  14.  At  thU  point  I  might  add  that 
Justin  Morrill  was  not  the  only  contribution 
of  the  blacksmith's  trade  of  Vermont  to  the 
agriculture  and  the  education  of  the  Nation, 
because  John  Deere  was  a  pracUcing  black- 
smith In  Vermont  until  he  reached  the  age  of 
32,  when  he  went  out  to  Frkd  Schwxncels 
territory — almost  youz  district.  I  believe, 
Pkko,  or  very  close  to  it — and  decided  tliat 
plowing  was  too  hard  by  the  orthodox  meth- 
od and  therefore  Invented  the  steel  plow. 
Just  a  typical  Vermonter's  way  of  getting  out 
of  work.  But  this  had  good  results— let's 
put  It  that  way. 

Justin  Morrill,  after  he  finished  school 
at  the  age  of  14,  went  to  work  in  a  local 
general  store  and  then  he  went  afield  over 
to  Portland,  Maine,  and  worked  in  a  store 
over  there  before  rettirnlng  to  Strafford  and 


becoming  a  partner  in  a  store  where  he  had 
started  his- merchandising  career.  They  say 
that  by  the  time  he  was  38  years  old  he 
had  saved  up  about  »30.000.  and  he  left  the 
store  to  enter  public  life  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington 6  years  later.  He  did  pretty  well  to 
save  up  »30.000  in  that  length  of  time.  It 
was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days,  so  he 
must  have  been  a  very  thrifty  storekeeper. 
But  his  education  had  not  stopped  when 
he  left  school  or  even  when  he  left  the 
store.  He  was  largely  a  sell-taught  man. 
and  lie  knew  firsthand  how  important  it 
was  to  make  public  education  available  to 
all  people. 

MorrUl.  however,  although  he  was  self- 
tatight  himself,  did  not  look  down  on  men 
who  had  been  born  "to  the  quality"  as  they 
say.  One  of  his  strongest  supporters  dur- 
ing his  efforts  on  the  land-grant  bUl  was 
Thomas  Clemson,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
had  l>een  educated  abroad  by  wealthy  par- 
ents. Clemson.  like  Morrill,  believed  that 
higher  education  should  be  made  available 
to  all  men  regardless  of  rank  or  station. 
The  third  member  of  the  trio  who  worked 
so  valiantly  for  the  progress  of  education 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  was 
Jonathan  B.  Turner. 

I  would  like  to  claim  that  Turner  was  also 
a  Vermonter,  but  candor,  and  the  fact  that 
history  is  quite  accurate  on  this  point,  force 
me  to  admit  that  he  was  born  and  raised 
Just  over  the  State  line  in  Massachusetts 
abut  40  miles  from  my  own  home  and  about 
100  miles  south  of  the  home  of  Justin  S. 
Morrill  in  Strafford. 

The  early  life  and  the  environment  of 
these  two  men  of  destiny  were  quite  similar, 
although  Turner  had  the  advantages  of  an 
education  at  Yale,  which  college  he  left  in 
his  senior  year  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  graduate  just  the  same,  at  the  age 
of  28,  to  accept  a  teaching  job  at  niinois 
College. 

The  good  Lord  must  have  sent  Turner  to 
Illinois  to  provide  a  balanced  team,  for  It 
was  largely  through  the  work  of  Turner  in 
the  West.  Clemson  In  the  South,  and  MorriU 
In  the  North  that  the  land-grant  bill  finally 
became  law  after  5  years  of  hard  work. 

It  is  probable  that  Morrill's  InlUal  interest 
and  inspiration  In  a  sjjecific  land-grant  law 
grew  from  action  taken  earlier  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Vermont  Legislature  whUe  he 
was  still  clerking  in  the  store  at  Strafford. 
In  1840  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
legislature  Issued  a  report  favoring  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  "the  mechanic  and 
the  farmer"  In  the  tlUe  of  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  we  find  the  purpose  of  the  legUlation 
was  to  "provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Do  you  think  I  look  at  the  stamp  too 
much?  (Note. — The  Citizens'  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Orant  Colleges  had  approved  a  commemo- 
rative stamp.  This  stamp,  which  was  on 
display,  was  felt  to  be  lacking  in  commemo- 
rative' value  since  it  bore  only  the  words 
"Higher  Bducatlon,"  with  no  mention  being 
made  of  the  Land-Grant  Act.)  Its  just  be- 
cause I  hope  to  see  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass 
come  up  on  It  somewhere — possibly  some 
indication  that  thU  is  the  centennial  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act.  I'll  try  not  to  look 
too  much. 

About  the  time  that  MorrUl  was  becoming 
Interested  in  education  and  the  land-grant 
idea.  Prof.  Alden  Partridge,  who  founded 
Norwich  University,  was  advocating  that 
Congress  establish  a  Federal  system  of  edu- 
cation financed  by  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
The  rest  of  this  early  history  we  know 
pretty  well — how  slow  the  land-grant  idea 
was  to  catch  on  in  actual  practice,  how  most 
of  the  States  collected  less  than  a  doUar  an 
acre  from  the  sale  of  public  land,  and  how 
the  educational  results  were  for  some  years 
rather  negligible. 


The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

The  second  MorriU  Act  of  1890  provided 
a  jjermanent  annxial  endowment  of  $25,000 
for  each  land-grant  college  and  barred  funds 
for  colleges  which  would  not  admit  Negroes 
(although  funds  were  available  in  States 
where  segregated  educational  facilities  were 
required ) . 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  Extension  Service 
which  enables  colleges  to  provide  instruc- 
tion beyond  the  campus  grounds. 

The  remarkable  record  of  growth  which 
has  come  from  these  initial  laws  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  And  this  year  the  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  pro'viding  for  educa- 
tional television  and  requiring  that  televi- 
sion sets  be  all-channel  from  now  on.  I 
think  there  are  great  possibilities  in  this 
program.  I  do  believe  though  that  we  have 
to  definitely  set  down  a  program  and  not 
conduct  it  in  the  haphazard  fashion  which 
has  been  done  up  to  this  tune. 

American  agriculture  is  what  it  is  today — 
the  greatest  productive  force  in  all   human 
history — l>ecause  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties made  possible  through  o\ir  experiment 
stations  and  our  Extension  Service,  as  weU 
as  the  enormous  influence  of  the  land -grant 
idea  In  democratizing  all  higher  education. 
The  county  agent  and  the  home  demon- 
stration leader — these  people  have  carried  the 
very    latest    in    farm    and    home    economic 
know-how  to  almost  every  farm  in  America. 
In  his  first  speech  in  Congress  on  the  land- 
grant  idea,  in  1858,  Justin  MorriU  said  that 
to  enact  this  law  would  enable  every  farmer 
to  raise  two  blades  of  grass  instead  of  one. 
Little  did   he   know   how   prophetic   these- 
words  would  prove  to  l>e.  _ 

Going  back  only  35  years,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  has 
jvunped  from  26.4  in  1927  to  61.8  in  1961 
and  the  wheat  yield  per  acre  has  risen  from 
14.7  in  1927  to  23.9  bxishels  in  1961. 

In  terms  of  man-hours,  farm  production 
has  tripled  in  the  last  30  years.  Crop  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  has  increased  200 
percent  and  livestock  production  has  gone 
up  70  percent. 

Of  course,  the  educational  facilities  of  our 
land-grant  institutions  have  not  been 
limited  to  work  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  technological  growth  of  our  Nation  in 
the  last  75  years  is  in  large  part  the  result 
of  our  land-grant  training  and  experimenta- 
tion in  the  fields  of  science  and  industry. 

In  the  field  of  research  alone,  the  work  of 
the  land-grant  Institutions  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  streptomycin,  basic  work  on 
fatigue  In  metals,  control  of  botxillsm  for 
the  canning  industry,  research  in  space  and 
satellite  tracking  rockets  «md  rocket  fuels, 
development  of  the  television  tube,  the 
transistor  and  the  first  cyclotron. 

Tne  list  of  accomplishments  in  these 
spheres  is  almost  endless  and.  when  added 
to  the  practical  development  in  agricultural 
science,  our  land-grant  program  has  done 
more  to  develop  our  Nation  into  a  role  of 
world  leadership  than  almost  any  other  single 
force. 

More  than  20  percent  of  our  college  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  68  land-grant  Insti- 
tutions. They  are  awarded  about  half  of  the 
doctoral  degrees  In  the  engineering,  scien- 
tific, and  health  professions. 

They  are  awarded  about  40  percent  of  all 
the  doctoral  degrees  and  25  percent  of  those 
in  tlje  languages,  the  arts,  education,  and 
business. 

In  only  one  sphere  of  our  domestic  growth 
does  it  seem  that  we  have  failed  to  avaU 
ourselves  of  the  land-grant  tools  we  need 
to  develop  our  human  resources. 

This  Is  In  our  small  rural  communities. 
Many   of   these   communities   are   wither- 
ing on  the  vine,  as  their  young  people  move 
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to   the   cities   In   search   of   greater  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  Is  a  problem  we  should  not  disre- 
gard. If  we  read  history  at  all,  we  ehoold 
know  what  happens  to  a  nation  when  the 
people  all  leave  the  land  and  congregate 
in  already  overcrowded  Industrial  areas.  We 
should  do  more  to  provide  these  small  com- 
munities of  ours  with  adequate  tools  for 
maintaining  productive  Industry  111  their 
own  hometowns. 

I  see  Congressman  Bailet  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  here — chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  In  the  House — and  Congressman 
BAiLrr  knows  what  I'm  talking  about  when 
I  say  we  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  stop  this 
migration  of  people  from  our  rural  States  to 
a  few  great  Indiistrlal  centers,  because  the 
end  can  only  be  disaster  If  we  dont  find  a 
way  to  stop  it. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  failures  Incurred 
by  small  business  people  today  comes  from 
a  lack  of  Izifonhatlon  on  thoae  factors  which 
malra  tor  success  or  failure — faulty  loca- 
tion. Improper  equipment,  inadequate  pro- 
motion, or  lack  of  understanding  ot  th«  um 
of  credit. 

An  extension  servlcv  for  small  bxislncM 
and  industry,  dmUar  to  our  gr««t  Agrlcxil'- 
tural  Extension  Service,  and  which  Is  to  be 
found  In  only  a  few  States  today,  would 
bring  to  these  small  communities  the  kind 
of  information  they  need  in  order  to  help 
themselves.  And  we  should  undertake,  I 
believe,  to  do  for  small  Industry — local  In- 
itartrtes  and  commerce — what  we  have  done 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  with  our  agri- 
cultural extension  work. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  whole  new 
world — literally  a  new  world — open  up  for 
our  land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 

After  World  War  n  our  Nation  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  for  shoring  up  weak  but 
friendly  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Since  the  Marshall  pltui  was  put  into  ef- 
fect in  1948,  our  foreign  aid  programs  ha\-e 
been  extended  deep  into  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa. 

Home  demonstration  agents,  county 
agents,  soil  conservationists,  and  a  host  of 
other  agricultural  specialists  have  gone  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  world  to  live  and  work 
among  people  who  have  not  had  access  to 
the  modem  techniques  so  necessary  for  pro- 
viding food,  clothing,  and  shelter  and  oppor- 
tunity in  the  20th  centxiry  world. 

This  has  been  done  in  two  ways — through 
the  hiring  of  new  career  employees  by  our 
foreign  aid  agencies,  and  by  contracting  with 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  for 
specific  projects  In  specific  lands. 

These  men  and  women  have  gone  Into  re- 
mote areas  to  share  their  knowledge  with 
less  fortunate  people.  In  the  very  best 
spirit  of  the  original  Morrill  Act.  they  have 
sought  to  teach  theee  people  how  to  help 
themselves.  Equally  Important,  they  are 
also  Instructing  local  leaders  so  they  in  turn 
can  teach  their  own  people. 

This  work  Is  not  all  done  overseas.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  also  hfis  an  elaborate  program  for 
bringing  leaders  and  students  to  the  United 
States  few  further  training  in  laboratories 
and  classrooms.  More  than  6.500  were 
brought  here  for  this  purpose  last  year 
alone. 

Individual  colleges  brought  an  additional 
400  here  under  their  vinlverslty-to-univer- 
slty  contracts.  So  widespread  is  this  ex- 
change that  today  there  is  scarcely  a  campus 
In  America  that  does  not  have  at  least  one 
AID-sponsored  student  on  Its  campus. 

In  this  work,  our  land-grant  people  have 
played  a  major  role  in  winning  friends  for 
our  country. 

Without  question,  this  Is  people-to-people 
practice  in  its  finest  sense. 

In  the  days  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Henry  Wallace  used  to  say  that 
properly  used  our  technology  and  our  sur- 


pltnes  represent  national  strength  rather 
than  weakness.  Also,  he  Insisted  that  we, 
the  richest  Nation  on  earth,  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  science  and  world  hunger. 

These  words  are  true  today.  Our  farm 
production  is  perhaps  the  most  potent 
weapon  that  we  have  In  fighting  the  cold 
war.  We  have  saved  many  a  nation  from 
inflation  aiKl  famine  aiKl  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  maintain  democratic  gov- 
ernments, or  at  least  democratic  In  com- 
parison to  what  they  otherwise  woxild  have 
had. 

Justin  Morrill  envisioned  the  land-grant 
program  to  make  higher  education  available 
to  all  people  so  that  our  relatively  new  coun- 
try of  30  million  people  might  develop  to 
a  point  where  it  would  be  able  to  live  in  a 
highly  competitive  world. 

Today,  we  number  more  than  180  million 
people.  We  have  developed  our  agricultural 
and  industrial  technolocy  to  the  point  whar* 
we  have  outstrlpi>ed  all  other  nations. 

Now  It  la  our  turn  to  help  oth«r  nations 
as  well  as  ouraelv««  and  this  Is  what  w« 
hav«  be«n  doinf  for  the  last  14  or  18  y«an. 
By  ahartng  our  abuateBfM  voA  oar  knowl- 
•df*.  our  land-grant  paopl*  h««« 
up  admirably  to  the  challenge  of  theM 

Today.  M  land-grant  Institutions  ar«  pro> 
vldlng  technical  assistance  in  35  oountrle* 
under  a  total  of  63  Individual  university 
contracts. 

Th«a»  eontracts  call  for  sharing  American 
know-bow  In  the  fields  of  engineering  and 
business  administration,  home  economics 
and  agriculture,  vocational  and  Industrial 
education,  medicine,  nursing,  the  social 
sciences,  and  teaching. 

In  addition.  AID  has  Its  own  missions  In 
these  and  many  other  countries.  On  their 
stalls  of  specialists  are  many  land-grant  per- 
sons, drawn  from  our  experiment  stations, 
our  extension  services,  and  from  land -grant 
universities  and  colleges. 

In  all  there  are  about  3.500  AID  techni- 
cians stationed  overseas.  In  each  mission 
from  one-third  to  one-half  are  land-grant 
people. 

These  AID  representatives  are  actively 
combating  hunger  and  famine.  They  are 
helping  to  Improve  the  health  and  social 
levels  of  much  of  the  world's  population. 

They  are  helping  to  expand  the  world 
economy  so  that  there  will  be  higher  living 
standards  for  all  people  and  thereby  Insure 
the  security  of  free  i>eople  against  their 
enemies. 

By  living  and  working  among  less  fortu- 
nate people,  the  land-grant  people  are  do- 
ing as  much  to  preserve  peace  and  build 
better  understanding  as  any  single  force. 

They  implement  our  foreign  policy  more 
effectively  than  all  the  diplomatic  words  that 
appear  in  our  official  handouts.  For  these 
people  it  is  deeds  rather  than  words  that 
count. 

No  one  can  say  what  changes  must  take 
place  in  our  land -grant  programs  in  the  next 
centiiry. 

But  today  these  programs  are  facing  a 
severe  test. 

Tliroxighout  the  world  there  are  many 
governments  which  attempt  to  completely 
control  and  regulate  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  lives  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  dangerous  world  philosophy  that 
people  are  accountable  to  governments, 
rather  than  government  being  accountable 
to  people,  that  we  must  guard  against.  And 
as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  I'm  very  happy 
that  Mr.  Khmshchev  Is  recognising  the  fact 
that  we  have  made  accomplishments  In  this 
country  which  they  could  never  hope  to  do 
by  the  methods  which  they  have  had  in  force 
In  Russia  in  recent  years.  And  I  quote  from 
his  speech  of  Saturday:  "Farmers  in  America 
have  learned,  because  of  stiff  competition,  to 
keep  track  of  costs  and  profits  and  use  good 
management  practices."  Lstl  hope  that  this 
competitive  system  may  spread  to  his  coun- 


try and  be  maintained  throughout  the  world. 
And  I'd  like  to  say  to  him  that  It's  not  tech- 
nology alone,  but  the  degree  of  freedom 
which  American  farmers  have  enjoyed,  that 
makes  us  the  envy  of  the  world  today. 

While  we  need  governmental  machinery  to 
help  in  many,  many  aspects  of  our  lives,  yet 
government  as  a  cure-all  can  only  be  fatal  to 
the  democratic  processes. 

Our  land-grant  achievements  of  the  last 
century  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  has  been  so  because  of  the  greet  un- 
derlying aim  of  the  Morrill  Act — that  people 
should  learn  how  to  do  for  themselves. 

We  must  remember  that  when  Justin  Mor- 
rill advocated  passage  of  his  bill,  he  did  so 
because  he  believed  that  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions "would  turn  out  men  for  solid  use 
and  not  for  drones." 

He  had  faith  that  the  land -grant  process 
would  give  the  American  farm  and  labor 
force  "an  Intelligent  direction." 

Most  Important,  he  told  the  Oongress  that 
under  his  bill  something  valuable  would  be 
done  "for  every  owner  of  land  •  •  •  for  all 
who  desire  to  own  land"  and  "something  for 
•very  man  who  loves  tntelllgence  and  not  Ig- 
norance." 

It  we  keep  theee  guidelines  intact,  the 
land -grant  system  can  continue  to  be  a  re- 
warding source  of  power  and  drive  for  free 
people  everywhere  for  another  100  years. 
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PERMISSION  TO  REVISE  AND 
EXTEND 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  under  my  reserva- 
tions of  objection  earUer  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  AlxxandekI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  section  4142  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
cabinets  from  the  application  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  radio  and  television  com- 
ponents. 

A  recent  ruling  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  subject  to  the  r>ossible 
interpretation  that  cabinets,  stands. 
and  other  enclosures  which  are  sold 
separately  but  which  are  susceptible  of 
being  used  in  connection  with  radio  and 
television  sets,  are  subject  to  the  manu- 
facturers' excise  tax  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision components  even  though  such 
items  may  be  purchased  for  use  for  other 
purposes  such  as  decorative  book  cabi- 
nets and  the  like. 

The  amendment  contained  in  my  b'J 
would  clarify  the  fact  that  when  these 
items  are  sold  separately  and  not  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  taxable 
radio  or  television  set  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  subject  to  the  excise 
tax  on  radio  and  television  components. 
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Mr.    MORRIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Eentlem.an 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Pallon]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  therein  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FALLON.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  address  tlie  17th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Natior  al  Limestone  Institute.  Also 
addressing  tills  convention  was  D.  Grant 
Mlckle.  Deputy  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator of  tie  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Mr.  Mickle,  who  came  to  his  present 
position  earUer  this  year  with  a  distin- 
guished highway  background  presented 
an  outstanding  talk  which  should  be  read 
by  all  of  us  Interested  in  our  expanded 
hlfhwicr  profram.   Mr.  Mlckle'i  address 
foUowt:  ji 

Tm  Fbb«ai.-Ai»  HntiWAT  Psoaaut: 
Pao(ui«KS  iLtn  PaoosAM  Akbsb 
(By  ^  Ormat  Mlckle) 
X  am  deUghted  to  Join  with  you  In  this 
ITth    Annual    Convention    of    the    National 
IjMMtone  Irstltute.     Tour  convention  pro- 
gram thU  ye«j  certainly  Indicates  serious  at- 
tention  to  your   technical   and  commercial 
problems. 

Annual  conventions  have  become  a  prom- 
inent part  of  the  American  scene,  and  cer- 
tainly they  sre  popular  and  frequent  occur- 
rences here  in  Washington.  Unfortunately, 
these  affairs  are  fancied  by  the  public  as 
occasions  for  considerable  festivity.  But  in 
reality.  I  find  that  conventions  such  as  yours, 
and  those  cf  other  organisations  oriented 
pMLTtly  or  wholly  to  highways,  are  very  much 
business  mir.ded. 

Tou  have,  of  course,  a  multiple  Interest 
In     highways.     As     commercial     producers, 
your  products  are  used  'n  road  construction, 
and  they  art  hauled  to  these  and  other  mar- 
ksU  over  tho  highways.     As  Individuals,  too, 
you  use  our  3'/^   mllUon  mUes  of  roads  and 
■  streets  dally,  for  both  business  and  pleasure. 
I  suppose  that  a  good  many  of  you  drove 
here  to  Washington  from  your  hometowns. 
On  the  way,  almost  oortalnly,  you  drove  over 
some   of   the   fine   new  superhighways  that 
are  a  part  cf  our  National  System  of  Inter- 
sUte  and  Defense  Highways.     I  don't  sup- 
pose that  tliere  is  a  person  here  who  is  not 
famlUar    wl-Ji    the    Interstate    System   pro- 
gram.    But  Just  for  the  record,  in  this  big- 
gest    peacetime     construction     program     In 
history   we    are   building   a  41.000-mlle  net- 
work of  con iroUed- access  freeways  across  the 
Nation,  serving  city  and  country  alike.     It 
Is    a    Pederal-SUte    cooperative    partnership 
operation,     with    the    Federal    Government 
paying  90  percent  of  the  »41  bUllon  cost. 

As  of  Ap-U  1  of  this  year,  almost  12.400 
miles  of  tho  Interstate  System  had  been  Im- 
proved at  least  to  full  capability  of  handling 
present-day  traffic.  That  is  30  percent  of 
the  total  system  mileage.  These  12.400  miles 
are  open  to  traffic  and  are  providing  great 
benefits  In  time  savings,  vehicle-operation 
cost  savings,  relief  from  driving  tension,  and 
safety. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  have  completed 
one-third  cf  the  system  mileage.  Of  the 
12.400  miles  open  to  traffic,  some  3,000  miles 
have  only  been  improved  to  capacity  for 
handling  current  tralBc.  They  need  furthw 
Improvemert  to  bring  them  up  to  our  ulti- 
mate objective,  adequacy  for  traffic  In  1975. 
And  2,300  mUes  are  toll  roads,  bridges,  and 
tunnels,  built  without  Federal-aid  finaxiclng. 
But  we  tiike  considerable  pride  in  report- 
ing that  T.iXW   miles  of  the  system,  or   17 
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percent,  have  already  been  brought  to  the 
197(  ultimate  standards.  And  all  but  about 
600  miles  of  that  7,000  have  been  completed 
since  1956,  with  Federal-aid  Interstate  funds. 
Our  current  rate  of  progress  is  good.  In 
the  past  12  months  over  1.700  mUes  of  the 
Interstate  System  were  brought  to  the  1976 
ultimate  standards.  That  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  distance  from  Washington  to  Denver. 
We  now  have  construction  underway  on 
nearly  4,600  miles  of  the  system,  and  pre- 
liminary engineering  or  right-of-way  pur- 
chase are  In  progress  for  another  11,000 
mUes. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  we  have,  since  July  1, 
1956,  Invested  $6V4  billion  in  interstate 
projects  completed,  and  have  another  $6Vi 
billion  going  In  projects  underway  or  au- 
thorized. 

Our  progress.  In  miles  and  dollars.  Is 
nothing  less  than  spectacular.  But  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  13.000  miles  on 
which  no  work  has  yet  sUrted.  We  can 
complete  the  Intersute  System  by  1972.  the 
target  date,  but  we're  going  to  have  to  work 
hard.  Ppesklng  for  both  Public  Roads  and 
the  State  highway  departmenta.  we  reooc- 
nlae  the  tremendous  task  ahead,  but  we  ai« 
MBfldent  that  the  Intersute  Systam  wUl  be 
eompletfsd  on  schedule. 

I  know  th.^t  you  are  equally  Interested  In 
the  Federal -aid  primary  and  sseondary  sye- 
tHne—our  Federal-aid  A-B-O  progrMn. 
Again,  we  In  Public  Roads  and  the  States  are 
proud  of  our  record.  Since  1986  we  have 
completed  new  construction  or  Improve- 
menu  on  more  than  134.000  mUes  of  main 
highways,  secondary  roads,  and  urban  ar- 
tertals.  This  work,  along  with  engineering 
and  right-of-way,  cost  more  than  $9  blUlon. 
half  of  It  Federal-al(<  and  half  SUte  funds. 
And  work  Is  now  underway  on  almost  24,000 
mUes.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  W  >4  blUlon. 

In  total,  then,  the  money  Involved  In  the 
Federal-aid  program  since  1956,  for  work 
completed  or  underway  In  both  the  Inter- 
state and  A-B-C  programs,  amounts  to 
S26V4  blUlon.  Of  that  total,  over  $17%  bU- 
llon are  Federal  funds. 

Let  me  demonstrate  how  this  tremendous 
expenditure  pays  handsome  returns  as  an 
Investment.  WhUe  the  dollar  value  of  high- 
way user  benefits  cannot  be  calculated  on  a 
wholly  factual,  scientific  basis,  nevertheless 
we  can  make  reasonable  estimates  with  some 
confidence.  Starting  from  scratch  in  1956, 
the  user  beneflU  of  the  Interstate  System  In 
1961  amounted  to  $13  bUllon;  the  A-B-C 
program  benefits  were  $1.2  blUlon.  That's  a 
total  benefit  of  $2>4  blUion  in  1  year.  In 
savings  from  reduced  vehicle  operating  costs 
and  fewer  accidents,  in  savings  of  time,  and 
in  the  lessening  of  the  strains  and  discom- 
forts of  congested  and  stop-and-go  driving. 
Looking  ahead  to  1973.  the  year  after  the 
Interstate  System  Is  completed,  these  user 
benefiu  will  reach  $9  bUllon  for  the  Inter- 
state System  and  $6^^  billion  for  the  A-B-C 
program.  That  totals  $15 '^  blUlon  of  sav- 
ings in  1  year. 

There  are  many  other  benefits,  of  a  more 
indirect  kind — to  land  value.  Industrial  de- 
velopment, highway  services,  and  our  every- 
day life. 

Safety  benefits  are  tremendous.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  Interstate  highways  open  to 
use  during  1961  saved  some  2,000  lives  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  trjiffic  acci- 
dents. In  addition,  in  1961,  there  were  at 
least  60,000  fewer  accidents  and  25,000  fewer 
injuries.  By  1972,  the  Interstate  System 
wiU  be  saving  more  than  5,000  lives  a  year. 
I  presvune  that  you  are  interested  In  our 
problems  as  weU  as  our  progress.  One  of 
them  is  money.  The  Interstate  System 
financing  was  sec\ired  by  last  year's  legisla- 
tion, as  you  know.  Provision  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  systemfl — the  A-B-C 
program— for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress.  This 
bill  proposes  $950  mUlion  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  $975  mUllon  for 


1965.  It  would  set  the  pattern  of  a  $25 
million  increase  every  year  until  a  $1  billion 
level  Is  reached  and  maintained.  This  Is  in 
line  with  the  increased  amounts  provided  for 
the  Interstate  System.  It  is  a  pattern  that 
would  not  unduly  strain  the  highway  trust 
fund,  from  which  the  Federal  aid  program  Is 
supported. 

Oxir  greatest  problem  today  Is  that  of 
urban  transportation.  By  1980.  three- 
fourths  of  our  population  will  be  Uvlng  In 
urban  areas.  The  key  to  the  urban  prob- 
lem, we  believe,  lies  in  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach— the  Joining  of  the  State,  city, 
county,  and  Federal  agencies  Involved,  In  a 
concerted  planning  efiort. 

In  his  recent  transportation  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Kennedy  said  this: 
"Highways  are  an  Instrumental  part  of  any 
coordinated  urban  transj)ortatlon  program, 
and  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any  com- 
prehensive community  development  plan," 

I  want  to  point  out  that  urban  transpor- 
tation problems  are  not  exclusively  wrapped 
up  In  the  metropolitan  areas  and  the  Inter- 
sUte  System.  Smaller  places  and  secondary 
routes  have  their  proUems.  too. 

In  this  oonaeetlon.  the  administration  btU. 
foUowtag  a  recommendation  in  tba  Ptert- 
dent's    recent    transportation    mssMge    *o 
Congress,  would  permit  more  extensive  use 
or  PMena-ald  sseondary  Mads  in  urban 
areas,   aome  Stetss  are  finding  it  dlfltoult  te 
Improve  the  flow  of  tiatte  Into  the  cities  from 
rural  secondary  routee.    ThU  creates  a  hard- 
ship in  smaller  dUes  and  In  the  ouUylng 
secUons    of    large    urban    areas    where    the 
suburbs  are  expanding  rapidly.    The  traffic 
on  urban  portions  of  secondary  routes  often 
Is  not  heavy  enough  to  merit  high  priority 
on  available  Federal  aid  urban  funds.    The 
proposed  change  in  the  law  would  permit  use 
of  secondary  funds  within  urban  areas,  thus, 
making  the  A-B-C  program  much  more  fiexl- 
ble.    It  would  do  much  to  promote  an  inte- 
grated system  of  improvements. 

We  know  that  seeking  solutions  to  the 
urban  transportaUon  problem  Is  not  an  easy 
assignment.  But  through  research  and 
experience  we  have  developed  many 
modern  techniques  and  study  methods 
that  make  sound  planning  a  rational 
procedure.  Many  of  than  were  developed 
through  research  conducted  or  sponsored 
by  Public  Roads. 

However,  planning  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures are  of  UtUe  value  if  they  are  not 
used.  An  exciting  action  program  for  their 
pracUcal  appUcatlon  U  now  getUng  tuider- 
way.  Briefly,  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  the  American  Munic- 
ipal Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  County  Officials  have  undertaken  a 
long-range  effcMt  to  develop  transportation 
plans  and  programs  for  every  city  of  6.000 
population  or  more  In  the  United  States. 
Regional  meetings  are  being  held  where  key 
State,  county,  and  city  officials  and  civic  and 
bxislness  leaders  can  learn  about  the  methods 
of  developing  and  gaining  acceptance  of 
transportation  plans  and  programs.  The 
first  such  meeting  was  held  last  month,  with 
great  success. 

Prom  these  meetings  wlU  stem  specific 
plana  for  a  "pilot"  city  planning  program 
In  each  State,  to  serve  as  demonstration  proj- 
ects. The  program  wlU  then  gradually  ex- 
tend to  all  cities.  Since  most  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  already  have  good  plan- 
ning programs  underway  or  In  prospect,  the 
ACTION  program  wUl  first  concentrate  on 
cities  of  50,000  to  250,000  population,  where 
the  need  Is  greatest. 

The  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  and  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  are  partici- 
pating In  this  ACTION  program,  by  giving 
technical  help  and  guidance,  and  by  provid- 
ing training  In  data-collecting  and  analysis 
techniques.  We  also  wlU  assist  financially  In 
these  urban  plarmlng  studies;  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  through  the  so-called  1%- 
percent  funds,  and  the  HHFA  through  use 
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of   their   BO-caUed    701    planning   assistance 
funds. 

Directly  related  to  the  action  program  Is 
a  proposal  In  the  President's  transporta- 
tion message  and  Included  In  the  adminis- 
tration's highway  bill.  It  would  require 
that,  beginning  no  later  than  July  1. 1965.  ap- 
proval of  Federal-aid  highway  programs  In 
metropolitan  areas  will  be  contingent  on  our 
finding  that  they  are  based  on  the  reexilts 
of  a  continuous  planning  process  being  car- 
ried on  coc^eratlvely  by  the  States  and  the 
local  communities. 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  course.  Is  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  aid  highway  systems  will 
be  developed  In  urban  areas  as  an  Integral 
part  of  a  soundly  based,  balanced  trans- 
portation system  for  the  area  Involved.  Now 
this  Is  not  Intended  as  Federal  Interven- 
tion, nor  will  it  be  overly  restrictive  in  de- 
tails. But  we  cannot  attack  the  urban  prob- 
lem in  piecemeal  fashion.  We  cannot  plan 
highways  with  complete  disregard  of  other 
forms  of  transportation,  or  vice  versa.  We 
cannot  plan  transportation  without  con- 
sidering its  relationship  to  overall  urban 
planning  for  development  and  growth. 

The  President's  contingency  proposal  on 
approval  of  urban  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
grams would  not  go  Into  effect  until  3  years 
from  now.  It  would  not  delay  the  current 
program.  There  Is  reasonable  time  for  the 
States  and  cities  to  establish  a  continuing 
planning  process  and  to  produce  plans  Into 
which  the  highway  programs  would  fit.  If 
the  action  program  for  urban  transportation 
planning  is  successful — and  I  am  confident 
it  will  be — we  well  may  have  no  occasion 
to  hold  up  any  urban  Federal  aid  programs 
In  the  future.  We  all  may  have  to  stretch 
our  resources,  both  technical  and  financial, 
to  accomplish  these  objectives.  But  It  can 
be  done. 

The  key  to  this  undertaking  is  coopera- 
tion. The  State,  city,  county,  and  Federal 
agencies  concerned  must  work  together,  not 
separately.  We  may  have  moments  of  dis- 
agreement and  impatience.  But  these  will 
rapidly  dissolve  If  we  strive  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding; If  we  are  guided  by  facta,  logic, 
and  sound  reasoning;  If  we  firmly  suppress 
hysteria  and  jwejudlce.  Numerous  urban 
studies  already  undertaken  have  demon- 
strated how  well  this  cooperative  effort 
works. 

Along  with  government  agencies,  at  the 
variotis  levels,  the  organization  of  urban 
planning  studies  certainly  should  include 
representatives  of  the  public.  And  the  pub- 
lic should  be  fully  informed  of  the  objec- 
tives and  operations  of  such  studies.  The 
plans  we  propose  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  future  shape  of  the  city.  The  public — 
fully  and  honestly  informed  as  to  alterna- 
tive plans,  their  effects,  and  their  costs — 
should   nuike  the  choice  of   decisions. 

We  are  eager,  in  fact,  that  every  citizen 
have  a  broader  understanding  of  all  our 
highway  programs,  rural  and  urban,  and  a 
fuller  sharing  of  our  purposes.  We  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are  constfintly 
mindful  that  the  multlbilllon  dollar  Federal 
aid  highway  program  is  a  program  "of  the 
people"  as  well  as  "for  the  people."  Ob- 
viously, we  should  keep  you  Informed  on  its 
progress.  But  we  also  recognize  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  Inform  you  of  its  meaning 
to  you  as  individuals  as  well  as  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther  Hodges, 
and  Rex  Whltton,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, consider  it  essential  that  the 
public  share  the  pvirpose  as  well  as  the  cost. 
This  is  true  recognition  of  offlcial  responsi- 
bility and  of  the  ultimate  relationship  of 
the  citizen  and  the  State.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  from  public  understanding  will 
come  public  support. 

In  addition  to  public  support,  it  would  be 
well  here  to  talk  about  the  people's  money. 
It  is  public  money,  of  course,  that  pays  for 


the  entire  highway  program — Federal,  State, 
and  local.  There  have,  unfortunately,  been 
Instances  of  misuse  of  public  highway  funds, 
and  this  has  hurt  the  program,  primarily 
because   it  has  shaken  public  confidence. 

We  in  Public  Roads  and  the  State  high- 
way departments  have  a  high  responsibility 
to  the  public.  We  must  be  faithful  to  that 
trust.  So  must  the  contractors,  materials 
suppliers,  and  all  others  who  are  involved 
in  or  are  concerned  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 

In  organizing  for  this  tremendously  ex- 
panded highway  program,  we  did  not  have 
nor  could  we  assemble  a  ready-trained  work 
force  in  the  Bureau,  in  the  States,  and  in 
contractors'  organizations.  Thousands  of 
dedicated  and  highly  competent  technicians, 
engineers,  and  other  personnel  are  working 
In  the  program,  but  we  had  to  us  some  who 
were  untried.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  Instances  of  waste  and  Incompetence 
chargeable  to  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. Clearly,  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  work  together  to 
strengthen  our  training  programs  and  raise 
the  performance  levels  of  our  work  force. 

There  has  also  been  outright  dishonesty 
in  the  program,  and  this  we  cannot  tolerate. 
The  States  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
work  cooperatively  to  tighten  our  controls, 
to  prevent  misuse  of  public  money,  and  re- 
strict wrongdoing  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  Indeed  add- 
ing firm  new  measures  to  those  already  In 
effect,  to  discourage  those  unworthy  of  the 
public  trust. 

There  Is  one  final  subject  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss today,  one  that  Is  of  particular  Interest 
to  you  as  producers  of  limestone  aggregate 
for  roadbulldlng.  We  In  Public  Roads  have 
been  greatly  concerned  about  the  variance 
among  State  construction  specifications. 
Much  of  it  seems  needless  and  unduly  re- 
strictive. 

Ftw  example,  there  is  almost  endless  va- 
riety in  aggregate  specifications.  Among  the 
States  there  are  215  different  gradation  spec- 
ifications for  coarse  aggregate  for  portland 
cement  concrete  alone.  The  States  differ 
considerably  as  to  the  sieve  sizes  used  In 
determining  gradations.  Most  of  them  use 
square-opening  sieves,  but  a  few  still  specify 
sieves  with  round  openings.  Yet  there  are 
standard  AASHO  and  ASTM  aggregate  gra- 
dation specifications  which,  to  considerable 
extent,  meet  all  necessary  requirements,  al- 
lowing within  their  limits  the  variation 
needed  for  local  circumstances. 

The  advantages  of  reasonable  uniformity  in 
aggregate  gradation  requirements  are  ob- 
vious. Many  a  producer  serves  two  or  more 
States  as  well  as  a  number  of  county  and 
local  highway  agencies  or  the  contractors 
they  employ.  If  each  of  them  has  different 
requirements,  the  producer  must  stockpile 
a  considerable  variety  of  aggregate  sizes,  or 
produce  special  mixes  as  needed.  The  aggre- 
gate, then,  is  bound  to  cost  more.  This 
unnecessarily  added  cost  might  better  be 
used  for  additional  miles  of  road  Improve- 
ment. 

Recently  a  special  conunlttee  of  Public 
Roads  technical  experts  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  problem  of  gradation  diversity. 
This  study  followed  a  meeting  in  January 
1961  between  certain  Public  Roads  officials 
and  a  37-man  specifications  committee  of 
the  Limestone  Institute,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  Institute  for  supplying  the  lmi>etus  for 
this  action.  The  findings,  and  the  Bureau's 
recommendations  for  a  course  of  action  lead- 
ing to  simplification,  standardization,  and 
uniform  application  of  aggregate  gradations, 
have  Just  been  published  In  a  bulletin  titled 
"Aggregate  Gradation  for  Highways."  It  is 
now  available  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office.     I  urge  you  to  study  It  carefully. 

The  course  of  action  recommended  In  this 
publication  Is  not  revolutionary  nor  is  it  an 
edict  from  Washington.    We  are  urging  im- 


plementation through  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  of  two  actions 
by  every  State,  where  necessary: 

1.  Elimination  from  their  specifications  of 
all  sieve  sizes  at  variance  with  those  already 
officially  adopted  by  AASHO.  This  only 
means  conversion;  the  new  grading  tables 
will  provide  the  same  gradations  as  before. 

2.  Elimination  of  gradations  not  conform- 
ing to  AASHO  or  ASTM  standards,  to  the 
extent  possible.  We  recognize  that  noncon- 
forming gradations  may  be  Justified  for  some 
circumstances,  but  they  should  be  handled 
as  spyeclal  provisions  or  supplemental  speci- 
fications. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  in  this  bulletin  of 
ours  there  is  also  described  a  new  type  of 
aggregate  gradation  chart  developed  by 
Public  Roads,  with  a  discussion  of  Its  con- 
siderable advantages  in  evaluating  grada- 
tions. This  will  be  a  very  useful  tool  to 
highway  engineers,  and  to  you  as  producers. 
In  the  practical  problems  of  adapting  mix- 
tures to  specific,  troublesome  problem  con- 
ditions. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  Interest  to  you, 
also,  to  know  that  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  through  its  con- 
struction committee,  has  undertaken  two 
very  Important  assignments  bearing  directly 
on  specifications. 

One  of  these  Is  to  review  all  State  con- 
struction specifications,  to  determine  If  there 
are  any  that  are  so  restrictive  as  to  affect 
economical  and  satisfactory  construction,  or 
to  prevent  use  of  modern  construction  equip- 
ment and  methods. 

The  other  Job  Is  more  difficult,  but  will  be 
of  tremendous,  lasting  value.  It  Is  to  pre- 
pare basic  guide  standard  specifications,  for 
adoption  by  the  AASHO  member  State  high- 
way departments,  and  for  approval  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  Federal  aid  use. 
This  should  be  a  long,  forward  step  toward 
reasonable  uniformity  in  construction  speci- 
fications. It  can  well  mejui  both  better  and 
less  costly  corutruction. 

I  have  tried,  today,  to  discuss  the  progress 
of  the  highway  program  and  some  few  of 
the  problems  we  face.  We  are  already  a  Na- 
tion on  wheels.  It  seems  inevitable  that  we 
will  continue  so.  Total  motor-vehicle  regis- 
trations this  year  will  probably  reach  79 
million;  3  million  more  than  last  year.  I  do 
not  view  this  trend  with  alarm.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  mobility  provided  by  the  motor 
vehicle  luid  the  highway  Is  the  desire  of  the 
people.  To  them,  the  car,  the  truck,  and 
the  bxis  are  a  very  real  need. 

I  do  not  view  the  continuing  trend  with 
complacency,  either.  But  with  careful, 
sensible,  and  scientific  planning,  and  with 
the  understanding  and  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

Last  month  we  celebrated  National  High- 
way Week.  Speaking  of  the  occasion.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodges  said :  "America's 
highways  are  everybody's  business.  To  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  Industry,  and  to  each 
of  us  In  our  dally  pursuits,  highways  are 
America's  lifelines."  I  assure  you  that  we 
in  Public  Roads  heartily  concur,  and  are 
working  toward  accomplishment  of  this 
goal. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MY  FRIEND.  MY 
COLLEAGUE,  MY  MAYOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Rodino]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
that  chapter  of  his  life  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  Congress  comes  to  a 
close  for  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, my  friend,  Hugh  J.  Addonizio.  The 
pages  of  that  chapter  will  record,  for 
posterity  his  countless  good  deeds,  his 


dedicated  service— to  his  constituents 
and  his  counUT.  For  13^  years— from 
January  1949  to  this  month— Hugh  Ad- 
donizio spoke  for  his  people  with  con- 
viction and  courage  and  deep  xinder- 
standing.  llie  people  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  looked  upon  him 
not  only  as  tlieir  Representative — but  as 
their  champion  and  their  friend.  They 
will  miss  hLs  voice  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, even  as  we  wUl  miss  him.  But 
while  we  shall  no  longer  hear  him  speak 
out  here,  Mr  Addonlzio's  voice  as  chief 
executive  of  the  city  of  Newark  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  In  the  people's  inter- 
est. The  last  page  in  his  chapter  of  pub- 
lic service  as  a  Meml>er  of  Congress  may 
be  turned  over,  but  a  new  chapter  was 
opened  last  Sunday  having  the  title 
"Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newark."  And.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  history  will 
record  It  as  a  great  one. 

I  know  that  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
wish  him  good  luck  and  Godspeed. 

As  his  friend  of  many  years — and  now 
as  his  constituent— a  wish  him  well  and. 
recognizing  the  great  responsibility  In 
the  new  role  which  he  has  assumed.  I 
pray  that  God  will  oontinue  to  grant  him 
good  health  and  help  guide  him  on  his 
course. 

I  know  that  those  of  his  old  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  who  were  not  at  his  In- 
augiiration  as  mayor  will  appreciate 
reading  the  dsmamlc.  inspiring  speech 
Hugh  Addonizio  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  know,  too,  that  they  will  find  of 
Interest  the  editorial  comment  of  New- 
ark's two  daily  papers  on  that  speech  and 
the  man  who  made  it. 
IWA.uou»ATioi»  SFEXca.  MAToa  Hugh  J.  Ad- 
DONino,  Cinr  of  KrwAUL.  NJ..  Jult  1, 
l»6a 

Members  of  the  clergy,  the  esteemed 
members  of  U^e  municipal  councU,  my  fam- 
ily, good  frier  da.  and  feUow  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Newark,  today,  we  begin  on  a  pro- 
gram of  progn-M. 

On  Uay  a.  1  recelwad  a  mandate  from  the 
people  of  the  c  Ity  of  Newark. 

ThU  mandate  wa»  clear,  emphatic,  and 
definlt*. 

It  waa  the  call  for  Immediate  action  on  all 
fronts. 

It  was  the  call  at  tb«  people  to  cast  off 
the  shadow  ol  Uvlng  in  a  decaying  dty. 

It  was  the  c  ill  of  the  people  to  reestablish 
the  nelfhbort  oods  they  Uve  in  and  love,  so 
that  this  city  could  be  for  them  and  their 
famiUea  a  permanent  home  said  not  a  tem- 
porary lite. 

It  was  the  <«11  of  the  people  for  safety  In 
their  homes  aiid  on  the  streeu. 

It  was  the  z»H  of  the  people  for  ellmina- 
Uon  of  the  bight  that  has  infected  the  city 
like  a  cancer — without  hope  of  cure. 

It  ^r«s  the  call  of  the  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  burdened  with  high  taxes 
seeking  relief. 
Yea:  it  was  the  c«U  of  aU  the  people. 
To  this  voce  I  say:  I  imderstand  your 
problems.  I  accept  your  challenge  and  I 
will  fulfill  ms  mission. 

Today  I  detUcate  myseU  to  the  redemption 
of  our  city  from  the  failures  of  the  past. 

And  I  trtl  you.  that  only  through  bold, 
immediate  acUon  will  we  eolve  the  problems 
that  surrooncl  us. 

For  I  do  iK>t  believe  ttuit  there  U  any 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved.  Today.  I 
dedicate  mysulf  to  a  city  reborn,  with  new 
housing,  new  schools,  new  cultural  centers, 
new  health  fiicilltles — and  a  new  spirit  that 
once  again  will  make  Newark  a  truly  great 
city. 


It  la  my  convletlon  that  Newark  can  only 
survive  If  our  nei^borboods  surrlTe. 

Neighborhoods  must  not  be  amputated  by 
highways. 

Each  neighborhood  is  important  to  our 
city  and  they  must  be  preserved  so  that  lu 
families.  Its  Institutions,  its  small  bxislnesses 
and  Its  indlTklual  culture  can  beoome  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  total  community. 

I  want  a  real  program  of  neighborhood 
conservation  and  rehabilitation — not  studiee 
and  surveys,  which  lull  \is  into  Inaction. 

The  germ  of  blight  that  Is  beginning  to 
infect  our  fringe  areas  must  be  arrested,  and 
the  slumlords  who  for  years  have  derived 
wealth  from  the  misery  of  the  poor  shall  be 
chased  from  our  city. 

As  mayor  of  this  city,  I  declare  a  state  of 
war  against  slums,  against  blight,  against 
the  flretrape,  against  the  unsafe  dwellings 
that  are  affecting  and  encroaching  on  our 
good  neighborhoods,  and  I  shall  not  rest 
until  this  Job  is  done. 

We  shall  condemn  these  properties  so  that 
our  children  will  not  be  brought  up  in  filth 
and  squalor,  nor  will  they  live  in  the  fear  of 
flash  fires  that  destroy  precious  human  lives. 
Hollaing  codes  and  zoning  win  be  strictly 
enforced.  Inspections  win  be  centralized 
and  rigid  mearares  will  be  taken  against 
any  landlord  ca  tenant  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  our  hoxislng  codes. 

Instead  of  arguing  over  "what  is  middle 
Income  hotislng,"  we  will  build  It.  And  If 
we  cannot  do  it  under  present  laws,  then  I 
will  lead  the  march  on  Trenton  to  secure  the 
necessary  legislation — so  thst  people  who 
live  in  our  city  can  enjoy  true  middle  Income 
housing. 

Drban  renewal  must  not  be  an  expression 
of  fancy  words. 

I  shall  not  be  misled  by  press  announce- 
ments of  plans,  blueprints,  and  colorful 
brochures  which  describe  the  magnificent 
structures  and  buildings  that  are  prop>06ed 
to  be  erected  sometime  in  the  far  future. 
I  want  action  today. 

For  plannlEkg.  important  as  it  Is.  cannot  be 
used  as  a  cover  for  stalling  on  needed  slum 
removal,  the  btillding  of  new  schools  and 
hospitals,  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  and  the 
development  of  new  centers  oi  conuneroe. 
industry,  and  the  arts. 

Therefore.  I  serve  notice  on  all  of  the 
developers  who  have  put  a  great  deal  of  time 
into  these  proposals  to  immediately  trans- 
form these  plans  ipto  action. 

Urban  renewal  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
dreams  and  conversations.  The  buildings 
must  rise  and  the  Job  must  be  done. 

We  will  eliminate  the  skid  row  that  greets 
our  visitors  as  they  leave  the  train  station 
and  walk  to  the  center  of  our  city. 

We  must  make  our  downtown  center  the 
hub  for  the  entire  city,  not  Just  a  daytime 
center  of  commerce — but  a  complete  day  and 
evening  attraction  for  shopping,  business, 
culture,  and  the  arts. 

As  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  have  seen 
the  barren  meadowlands  lying  wasted  in  the 
Port  Newark  area  of  our  city — rotting  away 
at  the  very  site  where  Newark  has  the  finest 
air,  rail,  land,  and  port  facilities. 

This  a,»a  must  become  an  exciting  gate- 
way intJour  city,  not  a  garbage  wasteland 
that  borders  our  highwa]^. 

I  shall,  within  the  next  60  days,  ask  the 
city  council  to  Join  with  me  In  creating  an 
Industrial  development  and  promotion  com- 
mission professionally  guided  and  staffed, 
so  that  we  can  formulate  a  crash  program 
to  transform  this  barren  wasteland  into  an 
exclUng  area  of  industrial  buildings  and 
commerce  which  wUl  telng  Increased  tax 
revenue  to  the  city. 

And  will  provide  an  unparalleled  sotirce 
of  Job  opportunities  for  the  people  of  our 
city. 

In  the  creation  of  this  commission,  and 
the  reclamation  at  the  meadowlands.  I  ask 
the  leaders  of  labor,  business,  and  industry 
to  tmite  with  us  in  this  program. 


We  cannot  be  sati^led  with  tilings  as  they 
are. 

We  eaanot  permit  contliinsl  decline  oe- 
eauae  nothing  has  worked  before. 

We  camnot  ignore  problems  here  because 
we  use  the  excuse  that  they  exist  some  where 
else. 

We  cannot  IgDOta  the  Job  to  be  done  be- 
cause It  was  new  done  before. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  be  satisfled  with  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to. 

For  too  long  now.  Newark  has  been  a 
sleeping  giant  with  potential  unmatched, 
with  a  desire  unparall^ed.  and  with  an  op- 
portunity unlimited. 
We  must  move  forwanL 
My  duty  Is  to  the  people  of  the  dty  at 
Newark  who  have  elected  me  their  mayor, 
and  I  believe  in  the  fullUlment  of  their 
rights: 

The  right  to  have  a  decent  home. 
The  right  to  have  their  children  receive 
a  superior  education . 

The  right  to  have  economic  security  and 
to  have  an  equal  c^portunlty  to  earn  a 
living. 

The  right  to  receive  immediate  mrdlral 
attention. 

The  right  to  breathe  uiy^onuted  air. 
The  right  to  have  clean  and  uncluttered 
streets. 

And  the  right  to  live  without  fear  In  their 
homes  and  in  walking  on  the  street. 

Newark  win  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
city  without  a  heart. 

City  hall  must  become  a  focal  point  for 
service  where  people  may  bring  their  prob- 
lems, and  where  government  will  help  them 
In  these  problems  with  dignity  and  with 
respect  for  human  values. 

AU    of    the    people    shall    have    an    equal 
right  and  ui  open  door  to  dlsctiss  the  prob- 
lems which  affect  their  community  and  that 
door  shall  always  remain  open  to  all  of  the 
people  so  long  as  I  am  mayor  of  this  city. 
Newark  Is  a  city  on  the  threshold  of  great- 
ness or  on  the  brink  of  disaster.    Within  the 
next  4  years,  we  will  cross  that  threshold 
and  once  again  be  on  the  road  to  greatness. 
We  will  move  forward. 
On  this  solemn  day,  I  ask  an  of  you  who 
live  or  work  in  oxir  city  to  unite  with  me, 
to  buUd  a  new  way  of  urban  life,  to  develop 
a  program  of  progress  for  aU.  so  that  Newark 
can  be  a  Uvlng  example  to  the  Statfe  and  to 
the  Nation — that  a  city  can  be  reborn. 
With  the  help  of  God.  this  shaU  be  done. 
Newaxk.   NJ..   July   1.   1962. 


(From  the  Newark  Star  liCdger.  JvUy  2,  1962] 
Dynamism  d*  Crrr  Haix 

A  hard-hitting  talk  on  Newark  and  Its  fu- 
ture was  delivered  yesterday. 

The  words  were  of  special  Importance,  l>e- 
cause  the  speaker  was  the  city's  new  mayor. 

Mayor  Addonizio  put  great  em  ph  sals  on 
the  daxLger  of  slums  and  urban  blight.  He 
put  similar  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
neighborhood  conservation  and  urban  re- 
newaL 

In  neither  Instance  was  the  emphasis  tin- 
warranted.  Blight  is  quite  probably  the 
biggest  single  problem  to  be  overcome  in  the 
city,  and  redevelopment  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  need.  Recent  articles  in  this 
newspaper  have  set  forth  in  detail  many  of 
the  factors   involved. 

The  mayor's  stress  on  blight  did  not  make 
his  talk  a  pessimistic  one.  Far  from  being 
pessimistic,  it  gave  a  djmamic  view  o*  the 
future  possible  for  the  city. 

The  future,  the  mayor  suggested,  depends 
on  action,  and  immediate  action.  He  said 
l^ans  and  pa-c^xjsals  must  now  be  trans- 
formed Into  new  buildings.  He  offered  spe- 
cific programs  to  centralize  inspections  and 
enforce  housing  codes.  He  said  new  middle- 
income  housing  will  be  created,  one  way  or 
another.  He  urged  a  crash  program  for  In- 
dustrial development.  He  even  spwke  of 
achieving  imcluttered  streets  and  unpoUuted 
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air.  He  characterized  the  city  as  "a  sleep- 
ing giant,"  Just  waiting  to  be  awakened. 

Those  are  ambitious  words.  Are  they 
realistic?  Or  are  they  akin  to  the  "dreams 
and  conversations"  Mayor  Addonlzlo  de- 
plored yesterday? 

Realism,  we  hope,  will  prove  to  be  the  an- 
swer. Certainly,  the  mayor  was  realistic  In 
outlining  what's  lacking.  And  he  was  real- 
istic in  asserting  that  the  plans  and  blue- 
prints of  recent  years  must  soon  be  trans- 
lated Into  reality. 

Mayor  Addonlzlo  has  alerted  the  city  to 
expect  vigorous  action  during  the  next  4 
years.  II  he  keeps  up  the  dynamism  of  bis 
Inaugural  talk  throughout  that  time  plenty 
should  happen. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSED 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morris)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bailey. 


July  5 


[Prom   the  Newark  Evening   News,   July   3. 

1962] 

The  Mayor's  Aims 

Every  Newarker  and  every  Newark  interest 
can  endorse  In  principle  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram presented  by  Mayor  Addonlzlo  in  his 
inauguration  address. 

The  new  mayor  says  he  believes  the  people 
of  Newark  are  entitled,  as  Indeed  they  are, 
to  have  "a  decent  home,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren receive  a  superior  education,  to  have 
economic  secvirity  and  to  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  living,  to  receive  im- 
mediate medical  attention,  to  breathe  un- 
polluted air,  to  have  clean  and  uncluttered 
streets  and  to  live  without  fear  In  their 
homes  and  In  walking  on  the  street." 

As  every  new  chief  executive  at  every  level 
of  government  has  discovered,  nothing  Is 
ever  as  simple  as  It  seemed  In  the  excitement 
of  campaigning.  The  road  between  promise 
and  performance  Is  often  strewn  with  ob- 
stacles. Some  formidable  ones  will  confront 
Mayor  Addonlzlo. 

One  of  his  specific  promises,  for  example. 
Is  to  eliminate  "the  skid  row  that  greets  o\ir 
visitors"  as  they  enter  the  city  from  Penn- 
sylvania Station.  Such  a  cleanup  along 
Market  Street  to  Broad  has  often  been 
promised.  If  the  mayor  can  achieve  it,  he 
will  have  eliminated  a  blight  from  the  main 
business  center  which  would  be  tolerated  by 
few  big  cities. 

To  point  to  obstacles  Is  not  to  magnify 
them.  Many  of  them  can  be  surmounted  if 
they  are  approached  with  determination  and 
persistence.  And  Mr.  Addonlzlo  will  find  the 
community  eager  to  support  him  when  he 
starts  translating  program  Into  action. 


SPECHAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative progrsmi  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Stked,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morris),  for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Mathias. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
Ratay;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stefan 
Copllu;  t<D  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gutierrez  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  JuUane 
C.  Rockenfeller;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sleu-Yoeh 
Tsal  Tang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2844.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Amar 
Froemmlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sumlko 
Takahashi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Fumarola  Bailee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2992  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelan- 
gelo Comito  (Natl);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeno  Nagy; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bartola 
Maria  S.  La  Madrid;  to  the  Cktmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  3121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlnh  Khon 
Nga  (also  known  as  Robert  (kun  Ting)  Wu); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3144.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcello 
Chlovelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
(Mike)  Bessler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ounter 
Heinz  Hlllebrand;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy; 

S.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumltanl; 

S.2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  services  to  the  Cofist  Guard 
for  purposes  of  uniformity; 

S.  2130.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mints  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S.  Il98.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  lAae  Marie 
Berthe  Marguerite  De  Simone; 

S.  2300.  An  act  tor  the  relief  qf  Byron 
Wong; 

S.  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  Slen 
TJiong; 

8.  2356.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pllomena 
P.  Schenkenberger; 

8.  2586.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas; 

S.  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booehln); 

8.  2607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Haw 
Sun; 

8.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee); 

S.  2679.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Axel 
Arvldson; 

8.2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  his  wife,   Hanna  Praenkel; 

S.  2733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toon  So 
Shim; 

S.  3025.  An  act  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  Incorporating  the 
Texas  it  Pacific  Railway  Co.  In  cvder  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany: and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which 
a  lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  may 
be  filed. 


BILLS 


PRESENTED  TO 
PRESIDENT 


THE 


Mr.  BtTRLESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  July  2,  1962: 

H.R.  8031.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  In  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  cer- 
tain regulatory  authority  over  television  re- 
ceiving apparatus: 

H.R.  8045.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Hydrographlc  Office  to  U.S.  Naval  Ocean- 
ographlc  Office; 

H  R.  8982.  An  act  authorizing  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
or  near  Heath  Croeslng,  Tex.; 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  authorlsse  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co.  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across 
the  Rio  Grande  near  Los  Indlos.  Tex  ,  and 
to  authorize  the  Starr-Camargo  Bridge  Co. 
to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rio 
Grande  City,  Tex.; 

H.R.  11221.  An  act  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (37  US.C.  252),  to  Increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  tnembers  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  12061.  An  act  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  3.  1962: 

H.R.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 


ADJOURNMENT    . 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  ftouse  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  July  9,  1962.  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMtJNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  March  8-3,  1960,  pursuant  to  title 
28.  United  States  Cxle.  section  331  (H.  Doc. 
No.  466);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  pi  inted. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Instailatiooa  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  JiJy  1961  to  April  1962  re- 
port on  Depsj-tment  of  Defense  prime  con- 
tract awards  to  sr.iall  and  other  business 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  17th  ■emlannual  report  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  covering  operations 
between  July  1,  1961,  and  December  31, 
1961.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-536;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  aad  Currency. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  states,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  selected  aspects  of  the 
federally  aided  pu1)llc  assistance  programs 
under  the  general  wlmlntatratlve  direction  of 
the  Kansas  City  re^onaJ  office.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

2264.  A  letter  from  thie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  State*,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  royalty  charges 
by  Hazeltlne  Ele<'tronlC8  Division.  Little 
Neck.  N.Y.,  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2265.  A  letter  tmm  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unlteil  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  revU-w  of  supply  control  and 
Inspection  activities  of  the  MillUry  Clothing 
and  Textile  Supply  Agency  (MC.  &  T.S.A.), 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  operating  agency  that 
was  established  in  1956  to  manage  clothing 
and  textile  materUl  within  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Ojjerations. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Unlte<l  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  reclamation  of  spare 
parts  from  excess  aircraft  engines  In  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  to  the  Commltltee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  May 
31,  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554,  82d 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmltt  ing  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard";  to  the  Coiamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2269.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Wa  Kwok  Tak,  A1013O301.  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


the    following    bill    was    reported    on 
July  3,  1962: 

Mr.  MULTER:  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  H.R.  11158.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  the  development  of  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  mass  transportation  systems  in 
metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1961).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  July  5. 1962] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports 
of   committees    were   delivered    to    the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  1124.  An  act  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  improve 
educational  opportunities  for  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees  and  their  children;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1962).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  8.  1132.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  to  be  known 
as  the  "National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1963).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12070.  A  bill  to  provide 
assistance  in  the  field  of  sp»eclal  education  to 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to  the 
States,  for  training  personnel  and  under- 
taking research  and  demonstration  projects, 
and  to  establish,  for  consultation  in  con- 
nection therewith,  an  advisory  council  and 
technical  advisory  committees;  and  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide 
services  to  determine  rehabilitation  poten- 
tial, to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  and  to  make  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  rehabUltatlon  facilities  and  work- 
shops; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1964). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  La'xsr.  H.R.  12306.  A  bill  to  encourage 
the  development.  Initiation,  and  expansion 
of  occupational  safety  programs  In  the  States 
through  grants  to  States  for  demonstration 
and  experimental  occupational  safety 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1965).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  12336.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendnient 
(Rept.  No.  1966).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


posed  to  be  disposed  of  piu-suant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Pil- 
ing Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
lccs< 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  12417.  A   bill    to    amend   the    act   of 
March  5,   1938,  establishing  a  small  claims 
and   conciliation   branch   In  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to   the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12418.  A  bill   to   amend    the   act  en- 
titled  "An   act   to    authorize    the   Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
regulations  to  preyent  and  control  the  spread 
of  communicable  and  preventable  diseases", 
approved  Axigust   11,  1939,  as  amended;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  12419.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law   relating   to   personal    property   coming 
Into    the    custody    of    the    property    clerk. 
Metropolitan    Police    Department,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee    on  the 
District  of  Colvmabla. 
By  Hr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  12420.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  relating  to 
food  additives  found  to  Induce    cancer;    to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
HJl.  12421.  A  bill  to  amend  section  241  of 
the    Immigration    and    Nationality    Act    to 
prohibit  the    deportation  of  certain   aliens 
who   entered   the  United   States  before   at- 
taining  the   age   of    14  years;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HR.  12422.  A    bill    to    govern    commercial 
power  rate  schedules  for  projects  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  law;  to  the  Comnalttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  12423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1933,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act",  as  It  relates  to 
the   determination   of  the   reasonablUty   of 
cost  of  steel,  steel  products,  and  steel  ma- 
terials; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  12424.  A  blU  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  the  Mississippi  River 
m  the  construction  of  th"  Great  River  Road; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 
HJl.  12426.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H  Jl.  12426.  A  bill   to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens,  and  for  other  purjKises; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS     OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  2,  1962, 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

HJl.  12414.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4142 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude certain  cabinets  from  the  application 
of  the  excise  tax  on  radio  and  television 
components;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  12415.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  12416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  chestnut  extract  pro- 


PRIVATE' BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  12427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Casl- 
mlra  Villamll  Pear;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
HJR.  12428.  A   bill  for  the   reUef  of  Glu- 
seppa  Grimaudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
H.R.  12429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masako 
Ohara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcltiry. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

379.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Richard  J.  Roth,  secretary -treasurer.  Na- 
tional Conference  State  Legislative  Leaders, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  relative  to  public  assistance 
legislation  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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Thursday,  July  5, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wa5  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  Crod,  Maker  of  all  things. 
Judge  of  all  men,  hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

As  this  Nation  of  our  hope  and  prayer 
turns  from  the  birthday  of  its  daring 
advent  among  the  established  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  may  the  stem  reali- 
ties of  the  present  beget  in  us  mighty  re- 
solves to  face  without  fear  dangers  even 
more  formidable  than  those  the  f oimding 
patriots  ever  knew.  We  would  solemnly 
reafllrm  the  reverent  declaration  of  those 
who  so  long  ago  with  intrepid  faith 
stepped  upon  the  shores  of  this  prom- 
ised land — "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen." 

With  the  sound  of  that  great  amen  as 
our  summons  in  these  stirring  new  days, 
we  would  be  true  to  the  vision  splendid 
of  a  redeemed  earth  where  gnawing 
hunger,  blighting  superstition,  and 
needless  pain  and  misery  will  be  but 
haunting  memories  in  the  day  of  de- 
liverance which  draweth  near  for  all  the 
sons  of  men.  For  this  cause  we  set  up 
our  banners  in  this.  Thy  glorious  day. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
whose  saving  truth  is  marching  on. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  S^ate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  3,  1962.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  3062.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soli  Bank 
Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  permit  the  harvesting  of  hay  on 
conservation  i;eserve  acreage  under  certain 
conditions:  and 

3.  3266.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  March  3,  1925,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  158),  relating  to  deposits 
with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Statys  of 
gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  to  raise  the  statutory  limitation 
provided  for  In  that  section. 


IMPORTATION   OF  ADULT 
HONEY  BEES 

The  Senate,  under  the  order  of  July  2. 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  8050)  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  importation  of  adult  honey  bees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  8050) 
to  amend  the,  act  relating  to  the  impor- 
tation of  adult  bees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  op- 
erating under  allotted  time  at  present? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct;  and  that  is  under  the  order 
adopted  on  July  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonrni.  with 
the  understanding  that  the  time  required 
for  the  quorum  call  will  be  charged  to 
the  time  available  to  my  side  under  the 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roD. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Nine 
minutes:  and  a  total  of  24  minutes 
remains. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer,  and  send  to  the  desk,  my  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  Mansfield  amendment,  and  I  ask 
that  my  amendment  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment  be  read. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  read,  as  follows: 

Szc.  2.  (a)  Section  202(c)  (3)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  )f  1948,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  The  quotas  for  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
determined  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  prorated  among 
such  countries  on  the  following  basis: 

Per 
"Country:  centum 

Cuba 57.  77 

Peru 6.  71 

Dominican  Republic 6.  71 

Mexico , B.  71 

Brazil 6.  37 

British  West  Indies __._  3.03 

Republic  of  China 0. 14 

French  West  Indies 1.01 

Colombia l.  06 

Nicaragua 0.88 

Costa  Rica 0.  t~ 

Ecuador 0.  88 

Haiti 0.  71 

Guatemala 0.  71 

Panama o.  53 

El  Salvador 0.36 

Paraguay 0.  35 

British  Honduras 0.  33 

Not  prorated 4.86 

"(B)  Prom  the  quantity  not  prorated  un- 
der subparagraph  (A),  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  allocate  to  countries  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  quantity  of  sugar  not  prorated  under 
subparagraph  (A)." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  as  if  they  were  enacted 
as  a  part  of  H.R.  12154  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended".  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  offered  to  the  Mansfield 


amendment.  Under  my  amendment  the 
150.000  tons  of  discretionary  sugar  the 
administration  has  requested  would  be 
taken  from  certain  national  quotas,  not 
from  the  global  quota  which  had  been 
set  aside  for  Cuba.  The  global  quota 
would  be  purchased  at  the  world  price; 
and  the  national  quotas  would  be  pur- 
chased at  the  premium  price.  There- 
fore, my  amendment  would  save  for  the 
Treasury  $8,400,000. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  preserve 
150,000  more  tons  in  the  global  quota 
to  be  made  available  to  Cuba  after  Castro 
is  thrown  out  of  power.  Thus,  it  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  throwing  the 
Communists  out  of  power  in  Cuba  and 
it  would  provide  an  encouragement  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  who  want  a  free  Cuba 
to  seek  one. 

Third,  my  amendment  would  eliminate 
at  the  very  start  what  I  think  is  going 
to  be  a  painful  subsidy  to  maintain  to 
countries  outside  this  hemisphere — an 
artificial  subsidy  to  countries  which 
could  not  supply  us  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, anyway. 

This  morning.  I  was  In  touch  with  the 
experts  in  this  field  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  they  told  me  they 
approve  my  amendment,  and  believe  it 
will  work  well,  and  say  It  seems  to  be 
much  more  than  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment in  keeping  with  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act,  which  are  to  pro- 
vide a  sure  and  certain  supply  of  sugar 
in  the  event  of  emergency. 

AUSTRALIA 

My  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
40,000-ton  quota  of  Australia,  which  has 
a  Commonwealth  sugar  quota  of  600.000 
tons,  300.000  of  which  Australia  sells  to 
the  United  Kingdom  at  a  premium  price 
comparable  to  our  own.  The  remainder 
goes  to  other  Commonwealth  countries 
at  the  world  market  price,  plus  a  favor- 
able tariff  concession  which  comes  to 
about  1  cent  a  pound.  Australia  sells 
over  15,000  tons  outside  the  Common- 
wealth agreement  at  world  prices.  With 
a  carryover  of  700,000  tons.  Australia 
could  readily  sell  sugar  to  us  at  world 
prices  without  a  premium.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  obvious  reasons  why 
Australia  received  a  quota  is  that  Aus- 
tralia's lobbyist  received  $20,000  In  the 
last  12  months  for  representing  Aus- 
tralia before  our  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

INDIA 

India's  new  20,000-ton  quota  would  be 
eliminated.  India  has  developed  a  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  which,  with  Gov- 
ernment aid,  has  aimed  at  getting  into 
the  export  business  as  a  means- of  rais- 
ing foreign  exchange.  From  1959  to 
1961  India's  production  rose  over  1  mil- 
lion tons,  while  domestic  consumption 
i-emained  almost  constant.  Our  20,000- 
ton  premium  quota  would  be  only  an  aid 
gesture,  and  I  think  would  better  be  han- 
dled in  foreign  aid  legislation.  With 
carryover  stocks  of  over  1 .5  million  tons, 
India  could  very  well  compete  on  its  own 
for  part  of  our  global  quota.  India's  lob- 
byist will,  if  the  bill  is  passed,  receive 
$99,000.  Under  his  contract  he  may  re- 
ceive only  $50,000  if  the  bill  falls.  He, 
therefore,  has  $49,000  riding  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment. 
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SOUTH    AFBICA 

South  Africa's  20,000-ton  quota  would 
he  dropped.  When  South  Africa  re- 
signed from  the  Commonwealth  over 
her  apartheid  policies,  she  lost  her  privi- 
leges under  the  Commonwealth  sugar 
agreement.  By  purchasing  her  sugar  at 
premium  prices,  we  would  just  be  pick- 
ing up  where  the  Commonwealth  left 
•off— In  effect,  giving  support  to  her 
apartheid  policies,  through  support  of 
her  sugar  Industry.  South  Africa's  lob- 
byist gets  $50  an  hour.  In  February 
and  March  he  received  $4,950. 

FIJI 

Fiji's  10.000 -ton  quota  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Fiji  has  a  1962  quota,  under  the 
Commonwealth  sugar  agreement,  of 
134.000  tons,  which  brings  her  a  premi- 
um payment  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  covers  over  80  percent  of  her  ex- 
ports. Our  10,000-ton  quota  would  put 
almost  all  of  Fiji's  sugar  export  capacity 
under  preferential  sales  agreements. 
Fiji's  lobbyist  receives  $2,000  a  month. 


KXTHEKLANOS 

The  Netherlands  would  lose  its  10,000- 
ton  quota  under  my  proposal.  The 
Netherlands'  position  in  the  U.S.  sugar 
program  stems  from  its  shipments  of 
sugar  In  the  early  twenties.  All  the 
Netherlands'  shipments  up  to  now  have 
been  refined  sugar,  and  apparently  its 
quota  is  In  violation  of  provisions  In 
the  recently  passed  Sugar  Act  which  bar 
importation  of  refined  sugar.  The  Neth- 
erlands lobbyist  Is  a  New  York  sugar 
broker. 

The  result  is  that  the  Netherlands 
can  buy  Cuban  or  other  sugar  on  the 
world  market  at  3  cents  a  pound  and  sell 
to  us  at  a  3  cents  a  pound  profit.  It 
makes  no  sense,  particularly  when  the 
quota  apparently  is  in  violation  of  the 
recently  passed  Sugar  Act  barring  im- 
portation of  refined  sugar. 

In  addition,  the  Netherlands  is  a  net 
Importer  of  sugar — over  140.000  tons  in 
1961,  of  which  approxunately  30,000  tons 
were  from  Castro's  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  sense  in 
that?  Why  in  the  world  should  we  buy 
sugar  from  the  Netherlands  when  the 
Netherlands  is  an  importer  of  sugar  and 
is  purchasing  sugar  from  Castro's  Cuba? 
Does  that  make  any  sense?  The  Nether- 
lands buys  the  sugar  at  the  world  price, 
but  sells  It  to  us  at  a  premium  price.  I 
think  the  world  of  the  Dutch;  they  are 
wonderful  people.  But  talk  about  a  give- 
away. This  is  the  grossest  kind  of  give- 
away, without  any  kind  of  rational  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  helping  all  the  people. 
Instead,  it  would  simply  help  a  few  pro- 
ducers, who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  enor- 
mously wealthy  and  are  characterized 
by  two  things:  high  profits  and  the  low 
wages  they  pay  those  who  work  for  them. 

OIKLANO 

My  amendment  would  also  take  away 
the  10.000  tons  that  have  been  eased  into 
the  Sugar  Act  for  Ireland.  I  would  note. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment that  is  directed,  supposedly,  at 
helping  the  Dominican  Republic,  Argen- 
tina, and  Peru,  contains  no  less  than  two 
paragraphs  that  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
serving the  10,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
that  are  aimed  at  Ireland. 


Apparently  no  one  knows  why  the 
Irish,  who  are  net  importers  of  sugar, 
have  come  into  this  10,000-ton  bonus. 
In  1960,  the  latest  figures  available  to 
me.  Ireland  Imported  30,000  tons  of 
sugar,  with  no  less  than  22,000  tons  com- 
ing from  Castro's  Cuba.  For  all  we 
know,  Mr.  President,  Ireland  may  be 
shipping  us  refined  Cuban  sugar  at  U.S. 
premium  prices.  Ireland's  lobbyist  gets 
$35  an  hour. 

REPUBLIC  or  CHINA 

The  China  quota  would  be  cut  from 
the  35,000  tons  granted  in  the  new  legis- 
lation to  the  3,000  tons  that  China  has 
traditionally  held  In  the  U.S.  market. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  purchase  addi- 
tional sugar  from  a  supplier  that  is  as 
distant  from  us  as  is  China,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Philippines. 

It  can  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  For- 
mosa we  we  very  anxious  that  the  For- 
mosa n  economy  succeed  and  that  we  help 
It.  We  are.  We  are  providing  enormous 
help,  through  economic  aid  and  defense 
support,  to  the  Chinese  Republic  on  For- 
mosa, and  we  should  do  It,  In  my  judg- 
ment: but  to  provide  this  additional 
handout  or  giveaway,  not  on  any  rational 
basis  but  merely  because  everybody  else 
is  getting  it.  to  me  makes  no  sense. 
Chinas  lobbyist  gets  $500  a  month  and 
Is  on  a  $2,000  retainer. 


FOREIGN   POSSESSIONS 

The  quotas  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
British  Honduras,  and  the  French  West 
Indies  have  each  been  cut  by  5  percent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British  West 
Indies  were  cut  slightly  more  than  5  per- 
cent. 

The  reductions  were  made  on  these 
three  Western  Hemisphere  producers 
since  each  of  them  already  participates 
in  a  preference  market.  With  the  grant- 
ing of  a  U.S.  quota,  each  would  become  a 
recipient,  in  effect,  of  subsidies  from  two 
governments. 

The  British  West  Indies  lobbyist  gets 
$20,000  a  year  and  $5,000  expenses. 

The  French  West  Indies  lobbyist  gets 
$40,000  a  year,  but  he  is  handling  other 
business  for  the  French  West  Indies. 

The  British  Honduras  lobbyist  is  as- 
sociated with  American  Interests  which 
plan  to  build  a  sugar  refinery  if  an  addi- 
tional premium  quota  is  received. 

To  summarize,  the  facts  are  that  my 
amendment  would : 

First,  save  $8,400,000  by  enabling  us  to 
buy  sugar  at  the  world  price,  instead  of 
at  the  premium  price,  and  pay  the  differ- 
ence Into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Second.  It  would  preserve  an  additional 
150,000  tons  for  Cuba  when  the  people 
throw  off  the  Castro  yoke. 

Third,  it  would  do  this  by  cutting  off 
quotas  outside  this  hemisphere.  There 
is  no  excuse  at  all  for  quotas  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Some  of  these 
countries  are  anything  but  underdevel- 
oped. There  Is  no  reason  why  we  should 
provide  premium  payments  on  sugar  to 
countries  which  could  not  deliver  the 
sugar  to  us  in  the  event  of  emergency, 
because  they  are  so  far  away. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  the  lobbyists 
have  been  the  main  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislation.  As  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  pointed  out. 


the  lobbying  on  this  bill  has  been  uncon- 
scionable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  in  suppost 
of  the  Proxmire  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

As  THE  Bee  Fues 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  today  to 
modify  some  of  the  most  eccent  Ic  features 
of  the  newly  adopted  Sugar  Act  and  thereby 
calm  the  uproar  among  outraged  neighbors. 
The  method  at  hand  is  Irregular,  but  then 
so  is  the  problem.  Amendments  will  be  of- 
fered to  a  blU  dealing  with  the  Import  of 
adult  honey  beee,  and  If  this  hitchhiking 
succeeds  the  President  can  be  given  dis- 
cretionary pxjwer  to  reallocate  226,000  tons 
of  sugar  among  aggrieved  Latin  American 
p  oducers. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  new  Sugar  Act  is 
laced  with  Indefensible  discriminations. 
The  export  of  sugar  is  not  a  llfe-and-death 
matter  to  the  Netherlands,  to  Ireland,  to 
South  Africa,  or  to  the  FIJI  Islands — areas 
that  have  tmaccountably  been  added  to  the 
premium  price  quota  market.  Sugar  Is  a 
matter  of  national  survival  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a  prime  producer  whose  economy 
Is  70  percent  dependent  on  sugar  sales. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  protests  from 
Santo  Domingo  seem  overwrought  and  un- 
reasonable. But  Dominican  unhappiness 
must  be  seen  against  the  record  of  the  past 
when  Congress  seemed  to  go  out  of  its  way 
to  help  the  Trujillo  dictatorship.  The  prob- 
lem is  as  much  political  as  economic,  and 
reports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  all 
agree  that  a  moderately  o'lcnted  government 
will  be  in  serious  perU  if  the  present  Sugar 
Act  Is  not  modified.  If  a  case  for  favoritism 
exists,  it  surely  can  be  made  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

Senator  Proxmire  Is  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  even 
in  the  Allce-ln-Wonderland  realm  of  sugar 
politics.  He  would  obtain  the  additional 
225.000  tons  by  eliminating  most  nonheml- 
spherlc  producers  from  the  present  list,  by 
cutting  Nationalist  China  to  it  historic  allot- 
ment, and  by  deducting  5  percent  from  the 
quota  awarded  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
British  Honduras,  and  the  French  West  In- 
dies. This  would  be  far  preferable  to  the 
alternate  method  of  chopping  another 
225,000  tons  from  the  al-eady  shrunken  Cu- 
ban quota  reserved  for  the  time  when  Havana 
changes  its  course. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, and  If  the  House  concurs.  President 
Kennedy  would  be  able  to  remedy  some  of 
the  patent  Inequities  of  the  Sugar  Act.  He 
could  not  only  give  a  needed  lift  to  the  Do- 
minicans; he  could  also  restore  Argentina  to 
the  list  In  place  of  the  distant  areas  now  In- 
cluded. Argentina,  be  it  noted.  Is  the  only 
country  concerned  with  suga-  that  did  not 
have  an  American  lobbyist;  although  It  al- 
ready has  a  substantial  sugar  export  trade, 
Argentina  was  excised  from  the  Sugar  Act. 
Congress  can  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of 
lll-conslder«d  legislation  by  using  the  honey- 
bee bill;  an  Improvised  c\ire  Is  better  than 
none  at  all. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  between  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PRoxiinul  and  the  Mansfield 
amendment  can  be  simply  stated.    Both 
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amendments  have  the  same  general  end : 
to  authorize  the  President  to  allocate 
150.000  tons  in  1963  and  1964,  and  75.000 
tons  during  the  remainder  of  1962,  with- 
in the  Western  Hemisphere.  Both 
amendments  proceed  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  President  ought  to  have 
greater  flexibility  in  meeting  certain 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States  than  was  provided  by  the  re- 
cently adopted  sugar  bill.  But  the  Mans- 
field amendment  would  draw  this  ad- 
ditional tonnage  from  the  global  quota, 
set  at  1,635,000  tons  under  the  sugar  bill; 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  draw  it  from  quotas 
assigned  under  the  sugar  bill  to  various 
countries  not  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  eliminate  those 
quotas — indeed,  would  result  In  the 
elimination  of  all  quotas  for  countries 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except 
the  Republic  (tf  China. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
a  considerable  degree  of  sympathy  with 
the  Senator's  amendment.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  stand  litUe  or  no  chance  of  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  attitude  of  the  House  on  this  mat- 
ter is  well  known.  It  was  only  after  the 
most  vigorous  representations  by  the 
Senate  conferees  that  the  quotas  for 
many  countries  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  reduced. 

In  the  Congressional  Rbcord  for  July 
2,  1962,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  sugar  bill,  makes  note  of 
the  fact  that,  outside  the  Western 
Hemi-sphere,  there  were  some  reduc- 
tions— plenty  of  reductions,  may  I  say. 

Mauritius,  under  the  House  bill,  was 
to  have  been  assigned  110,000  tons. 
That  was  reduced  to  zero. 

South  Africa  was  to  have  been  as- 
signed, iinder  the  House  bllL  120,000 
tons.    That  was  reduced  to  20.000  tons. 

India  was  to  have  been  assigned 
130,000  tons.  That  was  reduced  to 
20,000  tons. 

Australia  was  to  have  been  assigned 
200,000  tons.  That  amount  was  reduced 
to  40,000  tons. 

The  resulting  bill  retained  the  princi- 
ple of  a  global  quota,  by  providing  that 
the  1,635,000  tons  eliminated  from  var- 
ious country  quotas  woiild  constitute 
such  a  global  quota.  Further  than  that 
the  House  would  not  go.  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  number  of  countries  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere  were  granted 
allotments. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
House  woiild  be  any  more  sympathetic 
to  the  further  reduction — indeed,  the 
elimination — of  these  quotas  now,  than 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  basic  sugar 
bill  just  passed. 

Consequently,  the  approach  I  have 
suggested — of  reducing  the  global  quota 
by  150,000  tons — seems  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  try  to  grant  the  President 
this  much  needed  discretion.  There 
would  remain  a  gk)bal  quota  of  1.485,000 
tons;  the  House  is  likely  to  agree  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment;  and  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  we  seek  to  obtain  in 
the  Western  Hemispbere  would  be  more 


readily  obtainable.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Proxmire  approach  can  gain  accept- 
ance by  the  other  body,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence these  objectives  would  be  ren- 
dered more  diflBcult  to  achieve.  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  I  do  so  reluctantly  because  it  has 
much  merit, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  I  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjiore.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  evening,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  sugar  bill,  I 
spoke  briefly  about  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  reassure 
some  Latin  American  countries  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  buy  su- 
gar from  them  in  large  amounts. 

I  expect  to  support  the  amendment. 
But  I  think  it  is  necessitated  only  be- 
cause we  have  not  properly  come  to  grips 
with  the  whole  subject  of  sugar  imports 
from  other  countries. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  active  in 
Latin  American  relations  and  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  are  familiar  with  the 
commodity  stabilization  problem  facing 
many,  if  not  most,  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. All  too  many  of  them  are  one- 
product  countries,  extremely  dependent 
upon  its  export.  Their  economies  lean 
so  heavily  on  a  single  agricultural  com- 
modity or  raw  material  that  a  slight 
shift  in  its  price  in  the  United  States  or 
in  the  world  can  wreck  a  whole  nation. 
It  can  completely  undo  whatever  prog- 
ress might  be  underway  through  the 
financing  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  recognized  the  importance  of  com- 
modity prices  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
during  the  work  of  my  subcommittee, 
published  In  1960.  One  of  the  special 
studies  of  my  subcommittee  was  done 
by  International  Economic  Consultants. 
Inc.,  on  "Commodity  Problems  In  Latin 
America." 

It  Is  true  that  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  Latin  America  Is  that  of 
diversifying  the  economies  of  its  nations, 
one  also  found  in  many  States  and  areas 
of  the  United  States.  But  until  that  is 
done,  we  cannot  imdcrestimate  the  Im- 
pact of  price  variations  upon  individual 
nations  and  sometimes  on  groups  of 
nations. 

The  tenor  of  the  report  by  Interna- 
tional Economic  Consultants  was  rather 
luisympathetic  to  commodity  stabiliza- 
tion agreements.  It  indicated  that  too 
often  they  shelter  uneconomic  produc- 
tion and  encouraged  specialization  in- 
stead of  diversification.  But  insofar  as 
the  United  States  maintains  its  o«n 
program  of  commodity  stabilization  for 
sugar,  I  think  it  is  time  we  opened  the 
matter  of  foreign  quotas  to  international 
proceedings,  at  least  within  the  Western 
Hemisp»here. 

Representatives  of  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  are  already  meeting  to  try 
to  work  out  some  agreement  on  coffee. 
Other  commodities  which  could  be  at>- 
(K'oached  in  this  fashion  are  tin.  cocoa, 
copper,  oil,  bananas,  and  sugar. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  cer- 
tain Interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  Ameri- 


can consumers  of  these  products  are 
able  to  get  them  at  reasonable  prices. 
It  has  in  part  been  to  assure  American 
consumei's  of  low-cost  supplies  of  these 
commodities  that  we  have  been  im- 
responsive  to  the  idea  of  commodity 
agreements,  especially  where  the  com- 
modity is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

But  sugar  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  produced  in  the  form  of 
beets  and  cane.  We  pay  a  price  here 
for  domestic  sugar  that  is  higher  than 
the  world  price.  But  we  pay  a  premium 
because  we  have  conditioned  the  pre- 
mium upon  the  observance  of  many  min- 
imum wage  and  hour  regulations  for 
American  workers. 

This  Is  why  I  am  very  unhappy  about 
paying  the  same  premium  to  foreign 
prroducers,  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past.  There  is  all  too  little  evidence  that 
any  of  it  has  trickled  down  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  worker  In  Latin 
America,  where  all  too  often  he  is  little 
but  a  serf  to  the  soil.  Yet  the  owners 
of  these  great  sugar  plantations  are 
socking  their  profits  away  in  foreign 
banks,  and  now  they  say  that  if  we 
stop  their  premium  price  and  their  spe- 
cific allotment,  the  bottom  will  drop  out 
of  their  economy  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  a  failure. 

This  is  the  whole  problem  in  north- 
eastern Brazil.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
great  sugar  plantations,  the  hordes  of 
miserable  farmworkers,  and  of  Commu- 
nist agitation  which  threatens  the  sta- 
bility of  all  of  Brazil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrrcALF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  another  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
.  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there- 
fore. I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  sound  out  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  on  a  comnuxi- 
ity  stabilization  program  for  sugar.  It 
would  not  be  just  any  stabilization  agrcc- 
menL  But  I  would  like  to  urge  an 
agreement  that  would  tie  the  allotment 
of  quotas  and  the  payment  of  any  pre- 
mium price  to  some  minimum  wage 
standards.  Or  it  might  tie  the  allot- 
ments and  premiums  to  provision  of  ade- 
quate bousing,  sanitation,  and  education 
for  the  sugar  workers  and  their  families. 

These,  after  all.  are  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They  are  also 
the  reasons  why  we  pay  our  own  sugar 
producers  a  premium  price.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  use  the  pre- 
mium price  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America. 

We  have  made  clear  that  funds  pro- 
vided out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
must  be  matched  with  some  needed  re- 
forms by  the  recipient  country.  I  say 
we  should  do  the  same  with  sugar  quotas. 

I  think  8<mie  of  these  reforms  could 
be  accomplished  faster,  in  fact,  in  the 
case  of  sugar  workers.  If  we  conditioned 
«mr  allotments  and  price  premiums  upon 
ecMBpUance  with  some  of  the  siune  types 
of  working  conditions  «e  require  ot  oar 
own  producers. 
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I  have  not  explored  all  the  possibili- 
ties or  ramiflcatlons  of  this  type  of  sugar 
stabilization  agreement  It  may  be  there 
are  some  obstacles  I  hi^ve  not  taken  into 
account.  I 

But  there  Is  one  obnacle  I  am  taking 
Into  account,  and  that  is  the  increasing 
reluctance  many  of  us  are  feeling  to 
paying  foreign  growers  a  premium  price 
for  their  sugar  when  it  appears  to  be 
having  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  work  in  the  exporting  country. 
This  belongs  in  the  realm  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  and  pos- 
sible even  In  the  realm  of  the  Alliance 
Itself.  It  belongs  in  the  realm  of  nego- 
tiation on  what  standards  will  be  met 
if  quotas  are  assigned  or  premium  prices 
paid,  or  both. 

Above  all,  I  share  the  view  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  subject  of  sugar 
quotas  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  high-priced  lobbyists,  whose  fees  are 
so  often  contingent  upon  how  many  tons 
they  are  able  to  obtain  for  their  foreign 
clients.  1 1 

I  address  these  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  the  administration,  and  to 
the  officials  of  Latin  American  countries 
who  may  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  i 

I  say.  in  closing,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  American  people  are  catching 
up  to  the  problem,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  make  clear  to 
the  COTigreas.  before  another  sugar  act 
is  passed  by  Congress,  that  they  are  fed 
up  with  paying  premium  prices  to  en- 
rich the  oligarchs  of  Latin  America  and 
their  lobbyists  in  the  United  SUtes. 
They  are  fed  up  at  not  having  American 
money  put  to  work  in  Latin  America  in 
keeping  with  the  objective*  and  ideals  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
which  Is  to  help  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  of  Latin  America, 
so  they  will  be  and  stay  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  not  be  victimized  by  cMn- 
munism.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  much  of 
our  sugar  expenditure  In  Latin  America 
strengthens  communism,  and  not  free- 
dom, because  to  the  extent  that  these 
premium  prices  are  not  used  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  siigar  workers, 
they  help  the  Communists. 

I  think  this  will  be  the  last  sugar  act 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  unless  we  get 
some  agreement  which  will  assure  that 
the  premlvmj  prices  are  going  to  benefit 
the  workers  that  raise  the  sugar,  and 
not  the  oligarchs,  who  will  take  the 
profits  made  from  exploiting  the  workers 
and  invest  them  in  Swiss  and  New  York 
banks.  1 1 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  America,  I  wish 
to  make  this  official  announcement  re- 
garding what  will  be  my  position  on  this 
problem  and  oa  similar  ones. 

Mr.  CARLSON  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  earber  today  in  the  debate  on 
the  Mansfield  lunendment  providing  for 
Increased  sugar  quotas  to  various  coun- 
tries, there  was  a  limitation  of  debate. 
Therefore,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  one  amendment  in  the  Sugar 
Act  as  it  was  piissed  by  the  Congress  last 
week,  and  would  also  apply  to  the 
amendment  that  was  agreed  to  today.   I 


refer  particularly  to  a  statement  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments  of  1962,  page  4,  as  follows: 
In  authorizing  the  purchase  and  importa- 
tion of  sugar  from  foreign  countries  under 
this  paragraph,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
United  States  agricultural  conunodltles. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  that  statement  in  the  re- 
port for  the  reason  that  in  the  Mansfield 
amendment    additional    sugar    quotas 
were  allocated  to  various  countries  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  globe.    I  feel  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  note — and  I  think  that  the  State 
Department    and    the    Department    of 
Agriculture  should  again  be  notified — 
that  we  are  going  to  follow  with  great 
Interest  and  very  close  consideration  the 
operation  of  the  amendment  in  making 
trades  or  In  furnishing  quotas  for  sugar 
to  other  countries.    I  think  It  Is  Impor- 
tant from  our  agricultural  and  foreign 
aid  program  that  we  do  give  special  con- 
sideration to  these  points.    These  sugar 
quota  allocations  are  of  great  value  to 
the  countries  where  they  are  assigned 
and  certainly  we  as  a  Nation  should  not 
hesitate  to  ask  that  they  buy  some  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  products  In  return. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.    How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  yield  me 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  never 
a  gracious  task  for  a  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  oppose  his  majority 
leader,  but  I  find  myself  regretfully  com- 
pelled to  do  so  today. 

I  believe  the  Proxmire  amendment  is 
proper.  I  believe  It  Is  in  accord  with 
what  the  Senate  did  In  respect  to  the 
original  bill  when  it  was  passed  some 
time  ago.  I  believe  we  shotild  not  jrield 
to  the  other  body  our  unrestricted  right 
to  determine  for  ourselves  what  is  the 
national  interest. 

We  know  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  pretty  much  eliminated  national 
quotas.  We  know  that  the  House  con- 
ferees Insisted,  as  the  price  for  having 
any  bill  at  all,  on  national  quotas  for 
23  countries,  many  of  which  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  on  the  bounty  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  this  was 
the  result  of  one;  of  the  most  gigantic 
lobbying  exercises  In  recent  history. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  of  Interest  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  July  3, 
is  entitled  "Secret  TrujUlo  Papers  Dis- 
close Intense  Sugar  Lobbying  in  United 
States."  This  article  takes  the  mask  off 
the  maisslve  lobbying  done  for  only  one 
country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  written  by  Tad  Szulc,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secuct   TRXJjnxo   Papibs   Disclose   Intense 
Sugar  Lobbtiko  m  United  States 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washington,  July  2. — Secret  documents  of 
the  Trujlllo  dictatorship,  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  tell  a  story  of  Intensive  Do- 
minican lobbying  in  Congress  to  frustrate  the 
sugar  policies  of  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations. 

The  documents  were  obtained  by  the  New 
York  Times  In  Santo  Domingo  from  the  se- 
cret archives  of  the  late  dictator.  General- 
issimo Rafael  Leonldas  Trujlllo  Molina. 

The  focus  of  the  lobbying  was  sugar,  but 
VS.  foreign  policy  and  domestic  p>oUtlcs  were 
Involved.  The  lobbying  was  similar  to  the 
kind  that  lobbyists  for  more  than  20  foreign 
covmtrles  have  carried  on  here  In  recent 
weeks  In  connection  vrtth  a  new  sugar  bill, 
which  went  to  the  White  House  today. 

This  bin  has  already  created  a  crisis  In  the 
VS.  relations  with  the  new  democratic  re- 
gime In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mentioned  again  and  again  In  the  reports 
of  the  Trujlllo  agents  Is  Representative 
Hakolo  D.  Coolet,  Democrat,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  CooLET  is  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  most  Influential  man  in 
Congress  on  stigar  legislation. 

Mr.  CooixT  was  Informed  of  the  docu- 
ments and  appraised  of  their  contents.  He 
rejected  any  Implication  that  his  conduct  had 
been  In  any  way  improper.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  documents  present  only  the 
Dominican  side  of  the  picture.  There  was 
no  evidence  to  support  any  charge  of  specific 
wrongdoing. 

Although  Mr.  Coolet's  name  was  men- 
tioned most  frequently  in  the  Dominican 
documents  relating  to  sugar,  there  were 
references  to  other  members  of  the  House 
AgrlcxUture  Committee,  Including  Represent- 
ative W.  R.  PoACK,  a  Texas  Democrat. 

The  names  of  several  other  Agriculture 
Department  officials  dealing  with  sugar  mat- 
ters. Including  Lawrence  Myers,  Robert  Case, 
and  a  J.  Murphy,  were  also  mentioned.  So 
were  those  of  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Chester  Bowles  and  Adolf  A.  Berle, 
Jr..  a  special  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  Myers  heads  the  Sugar  Office  In  the 
Agriculture  Department,  J.  Murphy  Is  ap- 
parently an  erroneous  reference  to  Tom 
Miuphy.  deputy  to  Mr.  Myers.  Robert  Case 
apparently  Is  an  erroneotis  reference  to  Wil- 
liam Case,  an  official  In  the  Department's 
Sugar  Division. 

The  reports  cover  conversations  and  meet- 
ings In  recent  years  In  which,  the  Dominican 
Informants  said.  Mr.  Coolet  assured  them 
he  would  firmly  support  Dominican  sugar 
interests,  gave  them  advice  on  how  to  go 
about  their  lobb3rlng  and  informed  them  of 
his  efforts  to  favor  Dominican  sugar  In  4he 
U.S.  market.  Sugar  entering  the  United 
States  under  the  quotas  fixed  by  law  brings 
a  big  premlvma  over  the  world  market  price. 
Even  after  the  United  States  had  broken 
diplomatic  relations  and  applied  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Trujlllo  dictatorship  In 
1961,  the  Dominican  agents  remained  In 
touch  with  Mr.  Coolet. 

They  reported — and  the  public  record 
bears  them  out — that  Mr.  Coolet  worked 
hard  In  Congress  for  repeal  of  the  sanc- 
tions and  for  reimbursement  to  Dominican 
sugar  Interests  of  a  punitive  tax  Imposed  on 
Imports  of  their  sugar  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Dealing  with  the  points  made  in  the  docu- 
ments, Mr.  Coolet  said  he  had  never  given 
Dominican  representatives  any  advice  "other 
than  when  I  said  they  should  get  rid  of 
Trujlllo"  If  they  wished  better  treatment 
for  their  siigar  in  the  United  States. 
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He  denied  he  bad  ever  received  fees  or  con- 
tributions of  any  kind.  There  had  been 
some  conversations  at  his  olfice  with  Do- 
minican diplomats,  he  said,  but  only  because 
they  had  no  Washington  lawyers  at  the  time. 

"But  I  told  them  I  could  give  them  no  spe- 
cial advice,"  be  said.  "I  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  what  they  wrote  about  me." 

What  they  wrote  can  be  summarized   as 
-  follows: 

In  February  1960,  Dr.  H.  E.  Prlester,  prin- 
cipal financial  adviser  to  General  Trujillo, 
suggested  that  Mr.  Coolet  and  his  family  be 
given  an  all -expenses-paid  vacation  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  said  a  direct  in- 
vitation might  be  embarrassing  to  the  Rep- 
resentative. 

"The  undersigned  is  convinced  in  view  of 
Mr.  CooLiY's  background,"  he  went  on,  "that 
he  would  not  refuse  any  financial  aid  that 
may  be  offered  to  him  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  vacation  in  the  south,  without  obligat- 
ing him  or  his  family  to  sp>end  all  his  time 
exclusively   in    the  Dominican    Republic." 

On  June  22,  1960,  Representative  Coolkt 
attended  a  meeting  in  the  Washington  home 
of  Marco  A.  Pefia,  head  of  the  Dominican 
sugar  office  here,  and  informed  his  host  of 
new  amendments  that  were  being  planned 
for  the  Sugar  Act. 

On  November  23,  1960,  Senor  Pefia,  now 
pronMsted  to  consul  general,  reported  assur- 
ances from  Mr.  Coolxt  "that  he  will  work 
hard  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  the  tax  on 
cur  sugar  •  •  •  but  also  to  see  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  reimburse  us  the  sum 
that  we  have  not  received  because  of  this 
arbitrary    Executive    decision." 

This  was  a  reference  to  a  2-cent-a-pound 
penalty  that  the  Eisenhower  administration 
had  Imposed  on  imports  of  Dominican  sugar 
after  Mr.  Coolet  had  blocked  President 
Elsenhower's  request  for  authority  to  ban 
such  Imports. 

On  January  7,  1961,  Senor  Pefia  reported 
Mr.  CooLKT  "reiterated  to  us  his  previous 
promise  of  working  firmly  in  favor  of  our 
sugar."  Mr.  Coolet,  according  to  the  re- 
port, said  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  President-elect  Ken- 
nedy but  that  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so 
for  lack  of  time. 

On  February  3,  1961,  Representative 
CooLZT  discreetly  told  Senor  Pefia  that  an 
approach  to  "a  party  suggested  by  a  friendly 
person"  should  await  official  reaction  to  his 
new  sugar  bill,  according  to  Senor  Pefia. 

On  February  15,  1961,  Consul  General 
Pefia  wrlred  the  Dominican  Foreign  Office 
that  "CooLST  let  us  know  today  that  he  held 
Individual  conversations  yesterday  with 
Bowles,  Berle,  and  Mufioz-Marln,  and  said 
that  It  is  urgent  to  send  immediately  a 
person  of  the  highest  confidence  of  the 
Illustrious  superiority  (General  Trujillo)  to 
treat  basic  aspects  of  the  work  he  Is  carrying 
out  together  with  our  other  friends." 

The  references  were  to  Chester  Bowles, 
who  was  at  the  time  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  who  served  as 
special  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Dominican  documents  were  found  by 
this  reporter  while  studying  the  dictator's 
archives  for  clues  to  the  operations  of  the 
Trujillo  regime.  The  arrangements  to  ex- 
amine the  files  were  made  through  personal 
contacts  several  months  ago.  before  the  ciu:- 
rent  difficulties  over  the  sugar  bill  arose  in 
Congress.  The  discovery  of  documents  on 
sugar  lobbying  was  fortuitous. 

All  the  agents  who  sent  the  reports  to  the 
Trujillo  regime  have  disappeared  with  the 
collapse  of  that  regime,  which  occurred  fol- 
lowing the  dictator's  assassination  in  May 
1960. 

The  present  Dominican  Government, 
therefore,   bears   no   responsibility   for   the 


kind  of  lobbying  activity  described  in  the 
reports. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months,  however, 
lobbyists  representing  sugar  Interests  of  at 
least  22  foreign  countries  have  been  engaged 
in  similar  activity  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Speaking  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the  cur- 
rent sugar  bill  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  said  : 

"Some  years  ago  a  wise  man  wrote  me  that 
'where  there  Is  sugar,  there  you  will  find  the 
flies.'  Mr.  President,  the  lobbyists  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  working  on  the  sugar  bill  are  thick 
as  flies." 

•ntl    KEY    TO    SUGAR    POLmCS 

Three  things  explain  this  Intense  interest 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Mr.  Coolet: 
The  complexities  and  rewards  of  sugar 
politics,  the  power  structure  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  skill  of  Mr. 
Coolet  in  political  maneuver. 

The  key  to  sugar  politics  is  the  American 
consumer.  Though  the  American  housewife 
may  not  know  it,  she  Ls  paying  a  handsome 
premium  over  the  world  price  for  sugar. 

The  premium  on  foreign  sugar  entering 
this  country  under  the  quotas  established 
by  law  amounts  to  2.8  cents  a  pound,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  In  recent  congressional 
hearings. 

This  seemingly  insignificant  3.8  cents  adds 
up  to  about  $650  million  a  year  or  more 
than  $2.5  billion  In  the  S-year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  pending  sugar  bill. 

The  $550  million  is  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  subsidy  pajrments  aver- 
aging 70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  domestic 
sugar  producers,  for  a  total  of  about  $330 
million  a  year. 

The  remaining  $220  million  flows  to  for- 
eign producers — those  fortunate  ones  from 
the  countries  allotted  Import  quotas  under 
the  sugar  law. 

This  money  Is  paid  In  competitive  bidding 
by  domestic  refiners  who  buy  the  imported 
raw  sugar  at  ports  of  entry.  Domestic  sugar 
production  fills  little  more  than  half  the 
annual  demand  and  is  limited  by  law.  Thus 
sugar  Imported  under  the  quotas  is  eagerly 
sought  by  refiners  and  other  users,  who  bid 
up  the  price  to  the  subsidized  domestic 
price  level. 

The  so-called  quota  premlxun,  which  the 
refiners  pass  on  to  the  consumers,  has  been 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  It  assures  this 
comitry  of  an  unfailing  supply  of  sugar  at 
steady  prices,  from  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign sources. 

With  $220  million  in  "sweetening"  at  stake, 
the  lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  Interests 
swarm  to  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  man  in  whom  they  are  inevitably  most 
deeply  Interested  is  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  because  all 
sugar  legislation  must  originate  in  that 
committee. 

And  they  are  especially  interested  in  Mr. 
Coolet  because  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  powerful  and  resourceful  man.  For  years 
he  has  usually  had  his  way  on  sugar  legisla- 
tion, not  only  in  the  House  but  also  in  differ- 
ences with  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations. 

Moreover,  he  has  frequently  succeeded  In 
imposing  his  will  on  the  Senate,  where 
strong  sentiment  has  grown  up  for  abolish- 
ing, or  at  least  simplifying,  the  complicated 
system  of  import  quotas  and  premiums. 

The  Dominicans  were  given  a  special  In- 
centive for  lobbying  by  events  connected 
with  the  rls«  of  the  Castro  dictatorship  in 
Cuba  and  the  fall  of  the  Trujillo  dictator- 
ship In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Early  in  1960,  after  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration had  concluded  that  the  Castro 
regime  was  a  Soviet  satellite.  President  Elsen- 
hower asked  Congress  for  authority  to  reduce 
the  Import  quota  of  Cuba.  Normally  the 
United  States  imported  about  3  million  tons 
a  year  from  that  country. 


Mr.  Coolet  successfully  resisted  this  re- 
quest until  July.  Then  Congress  passed  a 
bill  that  enabled  President  Elsenhower  to 
cut  Imports  from  Cuba. 

The  Dominican  Republic  was  one  of  the 
exporting  nations  that  Joined  In  the  scram- 
ble for  a  share  of  Cuba's  former  quota. 

But  In  August,  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  called  on  the  American  Republics 
to  break  relations  with  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  apply  limited  sanctions  against 
that  covmtry  because  the  Trujillo  govern- 
ment had  tried  to  assassinate  President 
Bomulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela. 

In  this  situation.  President  Elsenhower 
asked  Congress  for  authority  to  reduce  Im- 
ports of  Dominican  sugar.  The  Senate  gave 
him  what  he  asked,  but  Mr.  Cool,et  blocked 
action  In  the  House. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  had  no 
choice  under  the  law  but  to  license  for  im- 
port 321,857  tons  of  Dominican  sugar,  the 
Dominican  share  of  the  previous  Cuban 
quota,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Dominican 
quota  of  131.000  tons. 

The  administration  reacted,  however,  by 
applying  a  2-cent-a-pound  penalty  on  the 
Dominican  sugar,  thus  depriving  the  Tru- 
jillo sugar  companies  of  a  substantial  profit. 

During  this  period,  when  the  United  SUtes 
had  no  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Mr.  Coolet  Is  reported  to 
have  given  assurances  to  the  Dominican 
sugar  agents  that  he  would  try  to  have 
Dominican  exporters  reimbursed  for  this 
penalty. 

PUSHED    REIMBCRSEIKENT 

As  late  as  last  month  he  Inserted  a  pro- 
vision in  the  House  version  of  the  current 
sugar  bill  to  pay  the  E>omlnlcan  Government 
and  one  American -owned  and  one  Domin- 
ican-owned sugar  company  $22,755,367  In  re- 
imbursement of  this  penalty. 

The  Kennedy  administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate opposed  this  reimbursement  provision, 
and  It  was  dropped  from  the  bill.  Instead 
of  giving  the  money  to  the  sugar  companies, 
the  administration  argued,  a  grant  should 
be  made  to  the  Dominican  Government  as 
part  of  a  constructive  foreign-aid  program. 

The  Trujillo  documents  show  that  the 
Interest  of  the  regime  in  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  dates  to  at  least  1966.  At 
that  time — 2  months  before  hearings  on  the 
1956  Sugar  Act  were  to  open  In  the  commit- 
tee— the  Dominican  Government  invited  the 
entire  committee  and  its  staff  to  visit  the 
country  at  its  expense. 

Representative  Coolet  chose  not  to  go, 
but  his  sister.  Mrs.  Mabel  Downey — then  a 
committee  clerk — and  his  daughter  and  bis 
son-in-law  went. 

The  TruJlUo  Archives  Include  a  letter 
dated  April  18.  1955,  written  to  Generalissimo 
Trujillo  by  Representative  Poage,  who  Is  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee,  stating  that 
"your  oustandlng  hospitality  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  our  Congress  has  again 
strengthened  the  bonds  which  unite  our  re- 
spective countries." 

"You,  sir.  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  achievements  of  the  last  25  years." 

A  SECOND   LETTER 

A  Similar  letter,  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  was  written  to  General  Tru- 
jillo on  April  20  by  Mrs.  Downey.  Mr. 
Cooley's    sister. 

"You  afforded  us  a  rare  opportunity."  she 
said,  "and  we  shall  cherish  for  many  years 
to  come  your  though tfulness  and  generosity." 

There  are  several  references  to  Mr.  Cooltt 
and  his  committee  In  subsequent  years. 
These  references  became  more  frequent  In 
the  records  for  1960.  the  year  the  Sugar  Act 
came  up  agah  for  renewal  and  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  opened  up 
prospects  of  a  windfall  Import  quota  for 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Early  in  February,  Luis  Thomen.  Domini- 
can   Ambassador    in    Washington,    formally 
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recommended  to  General  Trujillo  that  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  Dominican  Republic 
be  extended  to  Mr.  Coolet  and  his  family. 

The  matter  was  referred  for  conunent  to 
Dr.  Prlester.  economic  adviser  of  the  Central 
Bank  and  the  dictator's  financial  wizard. 

In  a  lengthy  memorandum.  Dr.  Prlester 
first  remarked  that  Mr.  Coolet  "Is  the  key 
man  In  everything  concerning  the  U.S.  6\;igar 
Act"  and  that  he  "c  in  be  considered  a  friend 
of  the  Dominican  Fepubllc." 

He  recalled  their  work  together  at  a  sugar 
conference  in  Tangier  In  1969  and  reported 
that  at  the  time  Mr.  Coolet  had  "reiterated 
his  appreciation  for  the  technical  help  given 
him  by  the  Dominl<;an  representative  In  the 
development  of  the  formula  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1956.  and  expres63d  the  hope  of  maintain- 
ing an  equally  cIom  cooperation  in  the  next 
revision  of  the  said  sugar  law  in  1960." 

suFPotTS  cesti;rx 

Dr.  Prlester  wrote : 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Coc»j:t's  fi- 
nancial position  is  not  very  good,  and  the 
family  problem  that  he  Had  to  face  recently 
in  connection  with  the  Illness  of  his  wife  re- 
quires all  his  attention.  The  Idea  of  Am- 
bassador Thomen  of  Inviting  him.  his  wife. 
his  daughter,  and  ttie  iatter's  husband  to  en- 
joy a  vacation  In  the  Doaxinlcan  Republic  a* 
guests  of  the  Government  constitutes  a  ges- 
ture that  he  will  surely  appreciate  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  good  will." 

Dr.  Prleeter  raised  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Coolet  could  accept  an  individual  Invita- 
tion— without  the  whole  committee's  being 
also  Invited — and  remarked  that  "It  would 
be  unlikely  for  Representative  Coolet  to  ac- 
cept such  an  Individual  invitation  after  the 
Sherman  Adanu  case." 

Mr.  Adams,  an  astlstant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, reelgned  In  1968  after  It  developed 
that  he  had  accepted  gifts  and  favors  from 
Bernard  Goldflne,  a  New  England  manu- 
facturer. 

onm  takinc  pavors 
The  Trujillo  anhlveH  made  no  further 
mention  of  this  prc>poeed  offer.  Mr.  Coolet 
never  took  a  vacation  la  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  he  denies  he  ever  took  favors  of 
any  kind. 

On  June  16  Amb.iB8ador  Thomen  reported 
that  Mr.  Coolet  w-is  "extremely  disturbed" 
over  a  bill  pre»ente<l  by  a  Republican  Repre- 
sentative giving  thr-  President  power  to  cut 
sugar  Import  quota.<«  when  Congress  was  not 
in  eeesion. 

The  bill  was  aimed  at  Cuba.  Representa- 
tive Coolet  had  oi)poaed  the  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  from  the  time  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  aiiked  for  It  early  in  the 
year. 

"I  have  no  Intention."  Mr.  Coourr  said 
publicly  at  the  time,  "of  surrendering  to  the 
executive  branch  tie  reeponsibillty  and  au- 
thority of  Congress,  nor  do  I  Intend  to  create 
a  sugar  czar  in  the  executive  department." 
But  Ambassador  Thomen  was  able  to  re- 
port in  the  same  dHpatch  that  the  Domini- 
can Republic  would  benefit  if  Cuba's  quota 
was  cut. 

"On  the  other  hand."  he  said,  "I  have  to 
report  that  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricolture,  who  has  shown 
himself  to  be  our  good  friend,  said  confi- 
dentially that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  mo<llfy  the  quotas  to  benefit 
North  American  consumers,  the  Dominican 
Republic  will  receive  a  substantial  increase 
even  If  It  U  Indirect  " 

Mr.  Myers  was,  and  is,  head  of  the  Sugar 
Office  of  the  Agriculture  Department.  This 
office  sets  the  consumption  quotas  for  the 
United  States. 

Informed  of  this  Dominican  dispatch  to- 
day, Mr.  Myers  said: 

"It  is  completely  untrue  that  I  ever  made 
such  a  commitment." 

Consul  General  Pefia^s  next  letter,  written 
2  days  after  the  one  that  referred  to  Mr. 


Myers,  reported  that  after  a  session  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  the  consul 
general  had  invited  to  his  home  Representa- 
tive Cooley,  liCr.  Myers,  and  two  other  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials — Robert 
Case  and  J.  Murphy — to  discuss  the  prob- 
lem. 

He  telephoned  the  Foreign  Office  that  Mr. 
Coolet  had  advised  him  that  a  new  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  would  be  adopted,  granting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  power  to 
redistribute  the  Cuban  quota  in  a  manner 
that  would  benefit,  amcxig  others,  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Constil  General  Pefia  also  reported  that  "I 
secured  a  promise  from  Mr.  Myers,  who  will 
testify  today  before  the  committee,  that  he 
would  specifically  mention  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  a  country  friendly  toward  the 
United  States  and  a  sure  supplier  of  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  sugar." 

After  weeks  of  conflict  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  a  bill  was  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  President  Eisenhower  im- 
mediately used  his  new  powers  to  reduce 
the  Cuban  sugar  quota.  As  a  result,  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  granted,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  legislation,  a  quota 
of  321,857  tons  in  addition  to  Its  normal 
quota  of  131,000  tons. 

OAS  ASKED  SAKCTIONS 

In  August,  however,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  called  for  the  breaking  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  application  of  limited  sanc- 
tions. 

President  Elsenhower  asked  Congress  feu* 
authority  to  free  the  United  States  from  the 
"seriously  embarrassing"  situation  in  which 
it  was  required  under  the  law  to  import 
Dominican  sugar. 

The  Senate  agreed,  but  when  Representa- 
tive Coolet  blocked  action  In  the  House  the 
special  session  of  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out acting.  Then  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment licensed  imports  of  Dominican  sugar 
under  the  windfall  quota  diverted  from  Cuba 
and  the  a-cent-a-po\ind  penalty  was  Im- 
poeed.  thus  nullifying  the  premium  paid  at 
the  time  over  the  world  nutxket  price. 

In  these  clrcvunstances  Consul  General 
Pefia  wrote  on  November  23  to  President 
Joaquin  Balaguer  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic— then  a  puppet  for  ruler  Generalissimo 
Trujillo — that  he  had  established  a  new  con- 
tact with  Representative  Coourr. 

He  wrote  that  the  interview  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Mrs.  Asxmclon  Eckert,  a  former 
employe  of  the  Cuban  sugar  lobbies  and  sub- 
sequently connected  with  the  Dominican 
sugar  office.  Mrs.  Eckert  Is  a  close  friend  of 
the  Cooley  family. 

Senor  Pefia  reported  that  "d\irlng  the  In- 
terview, CooLET  was  very  cordial,  reiterating 
his  wishes  of  cooperating  with  us."  It  was 
at  that  time,  according  to  Senor  Pefia,  that 
Representative  Coolet  promised  to  "work 
hard"  to  bring  about  the  lifting  of  the  2-cent 
penalty  on  Dominican  sugar  and  the  refund- 
ing of  the  money  collected. 

Mr.  Coolet  was  also  rep>orted  to  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration would  be  "more  beneficial  to  our 
cause." 

On  January  7,  1961,  Senor  Pefia  reported 
to  President  Balaguer  that  he  had  again  seen 
Mr.  Coolet,  "who  reiterated  to  us  his  pre- 
vious promise  •  •  •  of  requesting  an  ex- 
tension until  December  31.  1961,  of  the  Sugar 
Act." 

Senor  I^efia's  letters  reflect  the  advUation 
accorded  Generalissimo  Trujillo  by  those  in 
his  government. 

Dr.  Balaguer  Is  addressed  as  "His  Ex- 
cellency, Honorable  President  of  the  Re- 
public," and  as  "Distinguished  Dr.  Balaguer." 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  is  referred  to 
variously,  in  Senor  Pefia's  letters,  as  "the 
Highest  Authority,"  and  "the  Illustrious 
Superiority."     Other  Dominican  documents. 


addressed  directly  to  Generalissimo  Trujillo, 
bear  this  salutation ; 

"His  Excellency,  Generalissimo  Dr.  Rafael 
Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  Benefactor  of  the 
Fatherland  and  Father  of  the  New  Father- 
land :  lUuBtrlous  and  Dear  Chief." 

On  February  2.  Senor  Pefia  reported  to 
President  Balaguer  a  new  meeting  with  Mr. 
Cooley  In  which  they  discussed  the  bill  erf 
the  conunlttee  chairman  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing law  for  21  months,  without  changes. 
This  was  the  solution  favored  by  the  Do- 
minicans, who  feared  a  change  In  the  law. 

Senor  Pefia  quoted  Mr.  Coolet  as  having 
said  that  "he  is  tryinig  to  convince  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  convenience  of  accepting  hia 
bill  In  full  and  that  he  has  great  hopes  in 
that  sense." 

Senor  Pefia  then  wrote: 

"Regarding  the  question  of  appjroachlng 
the  i>arty  suggested  by  a  friendly  person,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  our  communi- 
cation No.  111.  dated  the  day  before  yester- 
day, Coolet  discreeUy  suggested  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  wait  more  time  until  we 
can  evaluate  the  reaction  to  his  bill  In  high 
official  spheres." 

No  identification  was  given  of  the  "party" 
to  be  approached. 

Less  than  2  weeks  later,  on  February  15, 
Senor  Pefia  sent  a  semlcoded  telegram  ad- 
vising the  Foreign  Office  of  the  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cooley  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
his  talks  with  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Berle  at 
the   State  Department. 

It  was  this  telegram  that  reported  a  recom- 
mendation from  Mr.  Coolet  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington immediately  a  person  enjoying  the 
"highest  confidence"  of  Generalissimo 
Trujillo  to  study  the  "basic  aspects"  of  the 
activities  that  the  Congressman  was  "carry- 
ing out  together  with  others  of  our  friends." 

BANK    HEAD    ARRIVES 

Early  in  M.irch  such  a  person  arrived  In 
Washington.  He  turned  out  to  be  Oecar 
Guaroa  Glnebra  Henriquez,  the  chairman  of 
the  Dominican  Central  Bank. 

In  a  letter  to  Generalissimo  Trujillo  dated 
March  7,  Senor  Glnebra  wrote  that  Immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  he  had  made  contacts 
in  Washington  and  "In  this  connection  •  •  • 
I  held  a  long  conference  with  Congressman 
Harold  D.  Cooley." 

"In  that  Interview."  he  wrote,  "I  had  the 
opportunity  to  offer  very  interesting  argu- 
ments to  Mr.  Coolet,  who  appreciated  them, 
and  said  they  deserved  to  be  brought  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  In  order  to  fore- 
stall the  Imposition  of  drastic  measures 
against  Dominican  sugar." 

Senor  Glnebra  then  wrote: 

"In  that  sense,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Coolet,  I  prepared  a  short  memorandum 
explaining  In  general  terms  the  traditional 
position  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  the 
artlflces  that  had  been  used  to  obtain  arbi- 
trary resolutions  by  the  Organisation  of 
American  States;  the  uncertain  position  of 
the  United  States  before  Latin  America;  the 
perverse  ideas  of  President  Betancourt  which 
he  used  through  Mr.  Berle  and  Thomas 
Mann  (then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter- American  Affairs) ,  and  the  unexpected 
change,  as  well  as  the  rebuff  made  by  Presi- 
dent (Janlo)  Quadros  of  Brazil  to  the  De- 
p>artment  of  State,  by  establishing  defini- 
tive relations  with  countries  of  the  Iron 
Curtain." 

A    MEETING    WITH   LAWTSRS 

Senor  Glnebra  rcp>orted  that  In  a  meeting 
the  following  day  with  the  Washington 
lawyers  of  the  Dominican  sugar  interests  a 
formula  was  drafted  for  the  new  sugar  bill, 
leaving  "the  door  open  for  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  sale  of  the  extra  quota  of  our 
sugar  if  we  simply  obtained  an  administra- 
tive decision,  thus  avoiding  a  new  amend- 
ment to  the  law." 

Senor  Glnebra  said  that  "we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  Introducing  new  changes   •    •    • 
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In  the  amendment  In  order  to  avoid  any  spe- 
cific mention  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
In  the  powers  that  are  being  granted  to  the 
President"  for  cutting  the  quotas  of  other 
countries  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

On  May  17  Senor  Glnebra  wrote  again  to 
Generalissimo  TruJUlo,  advising  him  that 
hearings  on  the  new  Sugar  Act  would  open 
the  following  day  but  that  "I  have  been 
assured  by  Congressman  Coolet  that  •  •  • 
the  basic  quotas  of  the  exporting  countries. 
Including  the  Dominican  Republic,  would 
not  be  touched  at  all." 

Then  the  communications  to  deneralls- 
slmo  Trujillo  ceased.  He  was  assassinated 
on  May  30. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  majority  leader  has 
in  fact  stated,  I  believe — and  I  agree  with 
him — that  as  an  ideal  matter  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  is  preferable  to  the 
amendment  he  supports.  I  believe  the 
Proxmire  amendment  would  carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  passing  the  administration  bill 
some  time  ago. 

I  say  that  if  we  ignore  the  situation 
in  the  House,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Proxmire  amendment 
represents  what  the  administration 
really  would  like  to  have,  if  it  were  not 
concerned  about  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal by  the  other  body.  I  say  that  the 
failure  to  adopt  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment will  be  a  yielding  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  most  gigan- 
tic lobby  which  has  hit  this  Congress  this 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  half 
minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  other  body  will  stage  a 
strike  against  the  national  interest.  I 
ask  Senators  to  support  their  convic- 
tions, to  do  what  they  know  is  right — 
to  support  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  EllenderI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  majority  leader.  Like  the  majority 
leader,  I  believe  there  is  much  merit  in 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  1,  but 
I  believe  we  must  be  realistic  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  at  hand. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  difficulties  which 
our  conferees  had  last  week  in  settling 
with  the  House  the  questions  in  dispute. 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  should 
the  Proxmire  amendment  be  added  to 
the  pending  bill,  the  bill  will  not  even 
be  considered  by  the  House. 

I  believe  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  been  adopted  insofar  as 
foreign  allotments  were  concerned.  I 
think  it  was  a  grave  mistake  to  provide 
permanent  quotas  for  new  countries.  I 
also  believe  it  was  a  mistake  to  provide 
permanent  quotas  for  countries  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 


However,  this  Is  all  behind  us  now. 
We  must  deal  with  the  situation  as  it 
faces  us  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
the  Sugar  Act  is  again  considered  2'/2 
years  from  now,  we  shall  be  able  to  study 
the  question  of  permanent  quotas  for 
foreign  countries  more  realistically.  If 
we  are  to  allocate  quotas.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  allocate  sugar  quotas  only  to  coun- 
tries in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  do 
justice  to  one  of  our  friends  to  the  south 
of  us.  One  of  the  largest  producers  of 
sugar  to  the  south  of  us  is  Argentina. 
Somehow,  in  the  legislative  process  of 
writing  a  new  Sugar  Act.  Argentina  has 
been  left  out  entirely  in  consideration 
of  sugar  quotas.  We  must  take  steps  to 
rectify  this  situation.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  this  leeway. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  is 
remaining  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ha.s  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  Proxmire  amendment,  not 
because  it  is  not  well  intentioned,  but 
because  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  I  agree  completely  with 
what  was  said  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  I  think  the 
conferees  should  have  taken  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  was  a  fine  piece  of 
sugar  legislation.  I  was  not  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  measure,  so  I  can  say  freely 
that  I  commend  the  Senators  who  in- 
troduced it.  It  was  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation. As  it  passed  the  Senate,  the 
bill  was  still  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
Therefore  it  should  have  been  accepted 
in  conference.  But  it  was  not  accepted. 
As  frequently  happens  in  conferences, 
the  conferees  did  the  best  they  could. 
Time  after  time,  it  was  suggested  to  the 
conferees  that  they  leave,  break  up.  and 
forget  about  it.  To  do  so  would  have 
I>osed  some  very  great  problems,  not  only 
to  the  domestic  sugar  producers  of  our 
country,  but  to  producers  throughout 
Latin  America  who  recognize  an  ex- 
tremely attractive  market.  Therefore, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  his  appraisal  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  say 
only  that  I  know  the  conferees  did  the 
best  they  could  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Some  Senators  do 
not  have  too  much  heart  for  any  sugar 
bill.  But  an  accusation  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  if 
the  Senate  should  agree  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  we  would  support  the 
lobbyists,  and  if  we  should  agree  to  the 


Proxmire  amendment,  we  would  defeat 
the  lobbyists.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  conversant  with 
questions  of  agriculture,  ought  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  benefit  of  Senators. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  of  substance  in  that  charge  that 
could  be  seriously  regarded.  The  con- 
ferees did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
lobbyists.  We  tried  to  come  as  close  to 
the  Senate  bill  as  we  could.  The  confer- 
ees paid  no  attention  to  what  the  lobby- 
ists had  done.  I  know  that  those  who 
worked  on  the  bill  recognized  that  we 
cannot  stop  lobbying  or  prevent  people 
from  discussing  various  subjects.  The 
conferees  were  not  in  any  way  influ- 
enced by  the  lobbying.  Agreement  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  would  be  no  boon 
whatever  to  those  who  are  interested 
primarily  in  lobbying. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  Government  of  Argentina 
had  no  lobbyist  of  any  kind  here.  It  did 
not  try  to  lobby  at  all.  As  a  Senator  sit- 
ting in  the  conference,  although  not  of- 
ficially designated  as  a  conferee,  I  can 
say  that  the  proposal  to  drop  Argentina 
from  the  bill  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
representations  that  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment W81S  not  now  interested  in  this 
particular  market;  and  that  it  had 
plenty  of  markets  for  sugar  elsewhere 
and  would  not  be  offended  if  it  were  left 
out  of  the  bill.  When  we  find  that  the 
Argentine  Government  is  offended.  I 
want  to  do  something  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation. That  is  why  I  support  the  major- 
ity leader  in  his  amendment.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  leave 
Argentina  with  a  cause  of  complaint, 
particularly  when  we  included  in  the  bill 
areas  which  I  do  not  think  should  ever 
have  been  included,  and  which  I  tried  my 
best  to  keep  out. 

In  taking  care  of  the  situation  in  Ar- 
gentina, the  Mansfield  amendment 
might  lead  to  many  other  problems. 
Some  might  say,  'You  are  going  to  ex- 
pand the  quotas."  I  point  out  that  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  there  will  be 
deficit  areas.  Deficit  areas  probably 
will  correct  most  of  the  things  that  seem 
to  be  wrong  with  the  measure.  I  have 
tried,  as  others  have  tried,  to  obtain 
a  large  quota  that  could  be  regarded  as 
a  global  quota  so  that  sugar  could  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy 
and  be  of  great  value  to  our  country.  I 
believe  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  we  had  agreed  to  the 
Douglas  amendment  as  originally  stated, 
we  would  have  taken  a  better  step.  But 
the  Senate  had  to  take  the  action  that 
it  could  this  year.  It  thereupon  reduced 
the  amount  only  10  percent,  whereas 
the  President  had  asked  for  20  percent. 
We  did  the  best  we  could  with  the  op- 
portunities we  had. 

We  should  accept  the  conference  re- 
port. We  should  accept  also  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  thus  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  the  opportunity 
to  correct  on  a  temporary  basis  what  I 
think  was  improperly  done  in  regard  to 
the  sugar  bill. 

If  representations  had  been  made  to 
the  conferees  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Argentine  operation.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  conferees  would  have 
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agreed  to  the  sugar  bill.  Therefore, 
while  we  have  hurried  a  bit,  I  say  that 
the  Senate  should  agree  to  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  which  Is  a  reasonable 
amendment,  one  which  can  be  handled; 
and  that  we  should  go  on  about  our 
business  and  not  worry  about  it.  I  know 
that  I  was  not  supporting  lobbyists.  If 
any  lobbyist  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
Mansfield  amendnr.ent,  I  do  not  know 
who  he  is  or  where  he  came  from. 

The  measure  is  a  good  proposal.  It 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
I  hope  that  when  it  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  good  will  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  our  foreign  policy,  which  might  have 
been  badly  damajjed  by  the  previous 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMrRi:.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  support  the  Proxmire  amendment.  I 
do  not  believe  concern  for  Argentina  is 
any  less  on  the  part  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  Proxmire  amendment  than 
among  those  who  oppose  it.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  how  we  should  handle  the 
problem.  The  Pioxmlre  amendment 
seems  to  me  to  represent  a  more  suitable 
approach  because  of  the  saving  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  who  have  been  for- 
gotten quite  a  bit  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  House  would  not 
accept  the  Proxmire  amendment.  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  act  upon  it.  If  that 
argument  should  hold  true.  I  cannot  see 
much  point  In  the  Senate's  debating  the 
medicare  proposal  for  a  week  because 
It  Is  common  know  ledge  that  the  House 
will  not  accept  that  measure. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
only  argument  made  against  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  is  that  the  House  will 
not  accept  it.    The  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  that  It  would  have  litUe 
or  no  chance  of  ))assage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.     Why?     We  agree 
that   the   amendment   has   merit.     We 
agree  that  it  makes  sense.     We  agree 
that  it  would   sa\e  money.     We  agree 
that  now  is  the  time  to  eliminate  sub- 
sidies.   It  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
eliminate  countries  from   the  program 
3  years  from  now.    Countries  named  in 
the  conference  report  will  adapt  their 
economy  to  the  p-remium  price.     After 
they    had    increased    wages,    purchased 
facilities,  and  built  refineries,  it  would 
then  be  extremelj  difficult  to  eliminate 
those  countries. 

We  agree  that  the  amendment  makes 
sense  from  the  standpoint  of  providing 
an  instrumentality  for  the  overthrow 
of  Castro.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  experts  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stated,  as  they  told  me  this 
morning,  that  they  support  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  said.  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastorkI.  that  lob- 
byists are  not  a  cc»nalderation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill. 

The  fact  is  thut.  with  the  exception 
of  the  lobbyist  from  Mauritius,  every 
lobbyist  has  prevailed  in  his  efforts  and 


has  secured  at  least  something  in  the 
bill  as  It  wsis  passed  in  conference.  Fur- 
thermore, depending  on  the  outcome  of 
this  amendment  the  Indian  lobbyist  has 
$49,000  coming  to  him.  If  the  Senate 
should  agree  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, he  would  lose  that  amount.  If  the 
Senate  does  not  agree  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  the  lobbyist  will  receive  an 
additional  $49,000.  or  a  total  of  $99,000 
for  the  year. 

Why    collapse    under    those    circum- 
stances?    The   Senator  from  Montana 
says   there   have   been   no   changes   on 
this  situation  since  the  conference.    The 
Senator    Is    wrong.     There    have    been 
changes  in  the  past  few  days.    The  New 
York  Times  article  has  been  spread  all 
over  the  country.    Yesterday  I  read  in 
a  Wisconsin  newspaper  the  story  about 
the  sugar  bill.    A  similar  story  has  ap- 
peared in  Chicago  newspapers.     Many 
Americans  have  been  reading  about  the 
activities  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the 
Sugar  Act,  and  realize  the  kind  of  lobby 
pressuring  and  high  fees  that  has  been 
going  on  with  respect  to  the  Sugar  Act. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  collapse 
on  the  measure,  the  Senate  will  have 
completely   surrendered.     Our   position 
basically   was   that   we   should   have   a 
2,600,000-ton  global  sugar  quota  reserve. 
The  House  figure  was  zero.     My  posi- 
tion Is  that  we  should  stand  fast  for  the 
global  reserve.    The  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  that  we  should 
give  in  and   reduce   the  global   reserve 
by  the  total  amount  to  be  set  aside  for 
Presidential  discretion.     I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  stand  by  our  posi- 
tion and.  if  necessary,  go  to  a  confer- 
ence  on   the   honey   bill.     Perhaps   on 
the  basis  of  the  conference  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  on  the 
merits  the  amendments  make  sense. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  Senate 
that  I  have  ever  heard  as  the  only  argu- 
ment against  an  amendment  that  has 
clear  merit  is  that  it  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  House.  Why  in  the  world  should 
we  not  adopt  the  amendment  on  its 
merits  and  then  go  to  conference,  if 
necessary,  and  try  to  come  back  with  an 
agreed  report? 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  unless  the  majority  leader 
wishes  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  in  which  event  I  wiU  surrender  my 
remaining  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President.    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of   the   Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirb]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  1.    On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  a 

parlisunentary  inquiry.     

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Is  the  Senate  now 
voting  on  the  Proxmire  amendment? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senate  is  now  voting  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    I   annoimce   that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada   [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator   from  North  E>akota    [Mr. 
Bur  DICK],    the    Senator    from    Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota   [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia    IMr.   Taljcadge],   the   Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      [Mr. 
Sbcith]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll] .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ingI, the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce], 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Bush], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI  .  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska     [Mr.    Hbuska]     would    vote 

"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  restdt  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

(No.  Ill  Leg] 
YEAS— 26 


BeaU 
Boggs 


Byrd.  W.  Va.       Clark 
Chavez  Cotton 


S] 
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Dodd  Hlckenlooper 

Doxiglas  Javlta 

Dworshak  Keating 

Cngle  Kefauver 

Pulbiight  MUier 

Ooldwater  Murpby 

Hart  Muskie 

NAYS— 40 

Aiken  Hlckey 

AUott  Hill 

Anderson  Holland 

Bennett  Jacluon 

_Cannon  Johnston 

Carlson  Kerr 

Case  Kuchel 

Curtis  Long,  Mo. 

Dlrksen  Long,  Hawaii 

Eastland  Mansfield 

Slender  McClellan 

Ervin  McGee 

Fong  McNamara 

Hayden  Metcall 
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Neuberger 

Proxmlre 
Smith,  Maine 
Wiley 

WUliams.  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moea 

Mundt 
Pas  to  re 
Pell 

Randolph 
Spar  km  an 
Symington 
Tliurmond 
Williams.  N.J. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


—33 


Bartlett  Gruenlng  Prouty 

Bible  Hartke  Robertson 

Burdlck  Hruska  Russell 

Bush  Humphrey  Saltonstall 

Butler  Jordan  Scott 

Byrd,  Va.  Lauache  Smathers 

Capehart  Long,  La.       .       Smith.  Mass. 

Carroll  Magnuson  Stennis 

Church  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Cooper  Morton  Tower 

Gore  Pearson  Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  will  not  ofifer 
his  amendment.  I  therefore  call  up  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  have  read  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  on  last 
Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous-consent  agreement  will  be 
read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Thursday,  July 
5,  1962,  Immediately  after  the  Senate  con- 
venes, during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H  R.  8050)  to  amend  the  act  relat- 
ing to  the  Importation  of  adult  honeybees, 
debate  on  amendments  by  Senators  Mans- 
rm,D,  Pkoxmire,  and  McCabtht  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  ma- 
jority leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received:  Provided 
further.  That  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Mansfield  amendment  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  unanimous -consent  agree- 


ment reached  by  the  Senate  on  Monday 
correct  when  I  state  that  under  that 
agreement  only  the  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  three  Senators  mentioned 
were  to  be  considered,  and  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  action  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  a  vote  would  be  taken  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  interpretation  is  correct.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  limited 
to  three  amendments:  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Mansfield  1 ,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI, 
which  has  just  been  acted  upon;  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  gather  from  a 
reading  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  an  amendment  could  be  of- 
fered, but  that  very  likely  no  discussion 
of  it  could  be  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
has  been  allocated  for  debate  on  other 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment, 
and  notwithstanding  the  agreement 
reached.  I  suggest  to  him  that  I  make 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  he 
be  allowed  to  offer  his  amendment,  and 
that  5  minutes  be  allotted  to  each  side 
for  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  certainly  agreeable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  this  proposal  in 
any  way  affect  the  limitations  on  the  so- 
called  medicare  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  this 
proposal  affects  only  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  that  it  not  be  read.  I 
can  explain  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  after  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine  whether,  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent Inventory  of  sxigar,  the  estimated  pro- 
duction from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or 
sugarbeets  planted,  the  normal  marketings 
within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area 
or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  prorating  to 
it  an  amount  of  sugar  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  deficit  as  the  quota  for  the  Re- 


public of  the  Philippines  determined  under 
section  202(b)  then  in  effect  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  the  prorations  to  foreign 
countries  named  In  section  aoa(c)(3)(A) 
then  in  effect:  and  shall  allocate  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  deficit 
to  foreign  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  named  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  : 
Proridcd,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit 
shall  be  prorated  or  allocated  to  any  country 
not  In  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be  un- 
able to  fill  its  share  of  any  deficit  determined 
under  this  subsection,  he  shall  allocate  such 
unfilled  amount  to  foreign  countries  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  named  in  section 
202(c)(3)(A):  Provided.  That  no  such  al- 
location shall  be  made  to  any  foreign  country 
not  In  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  In  making  allocations  to  foreign 
countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  tills  subsection,  special  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  those  countries  purchasing 
United  States  agricultural  commodities.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  neither  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor  the  countries 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere  named  in 
section  202(c)  (8)  (A)  can  fill  all  of  any  such 
deficit  whenever  the  provisions  of  section  202 
(c)(4)  apply,  he  shall  add  such  unfilled 
amount  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  may 
b«  purchased  pursuant  to  section  203(c)  (4), 
and  whenever  section  202ic)(4)  does  not 
apply  he  shall  apportion  such  unfilled 
amount  on  such  basis  and  to  such  foreign 
countries  In  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  he  determines  Is  required 
to  fill  such  deficit.'  " 

Reletter  succeeding  subsections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  simple  one.  The  Presi- 
dent is  given  discretionary  power  to  re- 
allocate to  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries the  amount  of  sugar  which 
domestic  or  foreign  areas  are  imable  to 
market  of  their  assigned  quotas.  That 
is  all  the  amendment  deals  with. 

Under  the  current  law.  such  shortfalls 
are  to  be  proportionately  distributed  to 
the  Philippines  and  to  all  other  coun- 
tries having  basic  quotas,  using  their 
percentum  entitlemen.ts  as  listed  in  the 
act. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  Philip- 
pines would  retain  its  prorated  short- 
falls, but  the  remainder  would  be  dis- 
tributed only  to  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  taking  into  consideration 
those  countries  which  purchase  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  amendment  does  not  go  nearly  as 
far  as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI.  It 
deals  only  with  the  tonnage  which  the 
domestic  and  foreign  areas  are  imable 
to  deliver.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
shortfall  this  year  will  be  about  300,000 
tons,  and  next  year  probably  200,000 
tons.  But  this  amount  will  gradually 
diminish  under  the  effect  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  does  not  disturb  the 
allocation  of  the  basic  quotas  already  In 
In  the  law  of  countries  outside  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  It  simply  reallocates 
to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  the 
shortfall  of  the  domestic  areas.  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  non-West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  of  any  addi- 
tional quotas  because  of  the  shortfall. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  provides.  I 
am  quite  confident  it  Is  in  accord  with 
the  administration's  view. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT     I  yield. 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.    First,     will     the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  define  what  he 
means  by  "shortfall"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  u«  take  an 
arbitrary  Illustration.  Assume  that  the 
beet  growers  of  the  United  States  are 
allocated  2,500.000  tons,  but  are  unable 
to  produce  more  than  2  million  tons. 
The  shortfall  would  be  500.000  tons. 
The  amount  below  their  allocated  quota 
is  what  I  refer  to  as  a  shortfall.  The 
amount  they  cannot  produce  of  their 
quota  assigned  under  the  bill  would  be 
a  shortfall.  Actuallj.  In  many  cases 
throughout  the  years,  the  domestic  grow- 
ers, particularly  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  have  not  been  able  to  produce 
all  that  has  been  allocated  to  them;  but 
the  amendment  would  not  deprive  them 
of  any  amount  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  law.  The  amendment 
merely  provides  for  the  disposal  of  the 
tonnage  which  American  producers  fail 
to  produce. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  In  accord 
with  the  administration's  position.  It 
would  do  no  harm  to  the  domestic  beet 
producers,  either  in  Hawaii  or  an3rwhere 
else ;  and  it  also  would  preserve  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  Philippines. 

The  only  effect  of  the  amendment  Is 
that  the  so-called  shortfall  would  not  be 
allocated  to  non-Weptem  Hemisphere 
cotmtrles.  | 

Furthermore,  any  allocation  of  the 
amount  of  the  shortfall  to  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  would  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President.  He  would  not 
have  to  allocate  It  to  any  nation ;  but  he 
would  have  discretion  to  give  it  to  any 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  but  only 
within  the  amount  of  the  shortfall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  making  inquiries  about  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  find  that  there  have  been 
no  shortfalls:  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  has  been  overproduction  In  the 
domestic  beet  Industry  during  the  past 
several  years  because  of  the  limitations 
which  have  been  Imposed.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  say  at  this  time  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  new 
bill,  their  quotas  have  been  greatly  ex- 
panded. If  It  develops  imder  the  ex- 
pansion provisions  of  the  bill  that  there 
are  no  shortfalls,  then  the  amendment 
would  have  no  effect,  because  it  deals 
only  with  shortfalls. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Suppose  there  be  a 
shortfall  In  the  beet  Industry,  but  sup- 
pose the  cane  sugar  Industry  happens 
to  have  an  excellent  year  and  overpro- 
duces. Does  the  Senator  mean  that 
none  of  the  shortfall  could  be  assigned  to 
the  cane  sugar  Industry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  My  interpretation 
of  the  new  Sugar  Act  is  that  it  could  not 
be.  All  domestic  deficits  automatically 
go  to  foreign  growers.  My  amendment 
directs  these  deficits  to  countries  In  the 
Western    Hemisphere.    I    would    inter- 


pret this  amendment  to  mean  that  It 
could  be  reallocated  anywhere  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  All  the  amend- 
ment means  Is  that  the  shortfall,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  could  not  be  allo- 
cated to  a  country  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKE Y  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.   JACKSON.     I   take   It   that  by 
"shortfall. "  the  Senator  means  to  Include 
both  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh.  yes.  I  used 
cane  sugar  only  as  an  Illustration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  for  debate  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  remain  available  to  the 
opponents. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri;  but,  first.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
whether  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that 
on  the  basis  on  which  the  amendment 
Is  offered,  the  Senator's  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  domestic  production  which 
falls  short  of  filling  the  quota,  and  that 
the  remainder  would  go  to  the  coimtrles 
of  Latin  America? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  applies  only  to 
countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Under  the  present  law,  as  I  understand 
it,  whatever  shortfall  developed  would 
be  prorated  among  all  foreign  coun- 
tries with  basic  quota  allocations. 
Therefore,  the  other  countries — those 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  such  as 
Fiji,  Australia,  and  the  others — would 
get  their  percentage. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do — and  I  believe 
this  amendment  does  it — is  preserve  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  the 
so-called  shortfall.  If  there  Is  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  none  of  this 
would  go  to  the  Fijis  or  to  Australia  or 
to  the  Netherlands  or  to  South  Africa 

or  to  the  other  nations 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  would  not 
get  any  part  of  the  shortfall;  they  would 
get  only  what  they  are  given  under  the 
blU. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  respect  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Does  he  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  that  the  coun- 
tries which  would  get  any  of  the  short- 
fall, later  would  be  Irritated  to  the  point 
where  we  would  have  a  problem  on  our 
hands  if  they  did  not  get  It  after  the 
shortfall  was  made  up? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  shortfall  concept  has  been  In  the 
law.  and  we  have  had  experience  in  the 
past  with  It,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  Idea  that  It  was  a  permanent  quota. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  wlU  be  a  grad- 
ually decreasing  amount;  and  If  there 
Is  a  deficit.  It  will  be  only  because  there 
has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
quotas  for  the  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.    What  is  the  present 
status  of  the  Philippines,  and  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  them? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  get  about 
one-third  of  it  now,  and  will  continue  to 
get  it;  the  amendment  does  not  disturb 
them. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  the  amendment  in- 
cludes the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries, plus  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes ;  plus  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL-  Let  us  assume  that  a 
Latin  American  country  to  which  an  al- 
lotment has  been  made  has  a  shortfall. 
Does  the  Senator's  amendment  cover  that 
situation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  thinking 
of  that,  but  it  does  cover  that  possibility. 
In  other  words,  suppose  Guatemala,  with 
a    quota,    does    not    produce    its    full 

amount 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Precisely. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  existing  law 
that  has  to  be  prorated,  among  all  for- 
eign producers  with  basic  quotas,  as  I 
understand  the  act.  If  my  amendment  is 
applied,  the  shortfall  would  be  limited  to 
the  countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  a  shortfall  in  the 
domestic  production  in  the  United  States, 
does  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  was  the  sit- 
uation I  had  In  mind  but  it  would  also 
cover  foreign  shortfalls. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  applies  not  only  to  the  fall- 
out  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    To  the  shortfall. 
Mr.  KERR.    Very  well— to  the  short- 
fall in  the  case  of  either  domestic  pro- 
duction or  that  of  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  if  a  shortfall  were  to  occur? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  domestic  area  or  foreign 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the 
quota   or   proration   for   such   area   or 

country 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  has  a  short- 
fall; yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  other  words,  if  what 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  refers  to  as 
a  shortfall,  and  what  I  referred  to  as  a 
fallout,  were  to  occur,  either  by  reason 
of  inability  of  the  domestic  area  or  a 
foreign  country 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  that  shortfall  could 
be  reallocated  by  the  President,  at  his 
discretion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Within  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere, 
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Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  is  for  any  1  year  at 
a  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes,  that  is  my 
purpose.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
what  the  shortfall  would  be.  except  year 
by  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  understand ;  but  having 
reallocated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  are  not  doing 
anything  about  the  present  shortfall  ar- 
rangements of  the  sugar  bill,  except  to 
limit  its  distribution  to  countries  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  That  is  the  only 
effect  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  the  fact  that  a  short- 
fall occurred  in  the  domestic  area  in 
1964,  and  was  reallocated  to  Mexico  or 
to  some  other  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  would  not  in  any  way  be 
binding  for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct, 
particularly  because  there  might  not  be 
any  shortfall  the  next  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  say,  "Yes;  that  is 
the  correct  answer." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  that  is  the 
correct  answer.  The  only  effect  of  the 
amendment  is  to  limit  the  distribution  of 
the  shortfall,  whenever  one  might  de- 
velop, to  countries  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  KERR.    For  that  year? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  for  that  year. 
In  the  following  year  there  might  not  be 
a  shortfall;  or  if  there  were  one,  the 
allocation  of  the  preceding  year  Is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  precedent  in  any  re- 
spect, and  the  President  will  be  entirely 
free  to  reallocate  it  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  in  any  way  affect  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  it  is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  in  my  view,  but  it  goes  a  small 
step  further,  and  provides  that  this  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  President  on 
shortfalls  shall  be  hmited  to  distribution 
to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  consistent  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  fnxn 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Hiat  was  my  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.    It  augments  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
without  creating  a  deficit  or  a  penalty 
anjrwhere. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  this  amendment 
adopted  if  the  following  condition  be  un- 
derstood: that  in  the  event  it  appears 
that  this  amendment  would  do  violence 
to  the  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  we  adopted  as  to  the  realloca- 
tion of  a  domestic  shortfall  to  some  other 
domestic  area.  I  would  hop)e  our  con- 
ferees wovild  be  instructed  to  eliminate 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  amendment 
is  so  poorly  drai^-n  that  it  has  that  ef- 
fect, I  would  agree  with  the  Senator. 
That  certainly  is  not  its  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  8050)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  importation  of  adult  honeybees,  and 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
more  to  reconsider  the  rote  by  which 
the  bill  WAS  passed. 

Mr.  KERR  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  made  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On    request   of    Mr.   Manstuld,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
July  3.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  xmanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  wei-e  ordered  limit- 
ed to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On   request   of   Mr.   Mansfield,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  permanent 


Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 


move  that  the  Senate  proceed   to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting several  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

f  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
ou  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  D.  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  1W2 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  6). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Howard  William  Habermeyer.  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC   AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  lix  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
siindry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Public  Health  Service  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  imme- 
diately of  the  nominations  confinned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKXY  m  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated:    i 

Rkpo«t  ok  PaiMK  CoNTmACT  Awards  to  Small 
AND  Othxr  Busiirsss  FntMs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  aad  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  and  other  business 
flnns.  for  the  period  July  1961-Aprll  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  BiUiklng  and  Currency. 
Report  or  Smaix  Busikbbs  AnxiKiSTRATioir 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ol 
that  Administration,  for  the  period  July  1. 
1961.  to  December  31.  19«1  (with  an  accom- 
p.inylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  ok  Backlog  or  PtNomc  Appucations 
SKD  HxARiKo  Cases  tk  Federal  Comml'Ni- 

CATIOItB  COMMISSICm        | 

A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
case*  in  that  Conunisston.  as  of  May  31,  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Conuulttee  on  Commerce. 

Repost  on  RrvTrw  or  Rkci-amatiok  or  Spark 
Parts  Prom  Exce2>s  aucratt  Encikes  in 
Departments  of  thz  Aamt,  Natt,  and  An 
Force 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tranmiltting.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  ravlew  of  reclsunatlon 
of  spare  parts  from  excess  aircraft  englues 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  dated  Juiie  19«3  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  tbe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.        | 


Report  ok  Rmrw  or  StLRcrrrE  Aspects  op 
Federal-Aid  Assistance  Programs 
A  letter  trom  the  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  transmltUng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  selective 
aspects  of  the  Federal-aid  assistance  pro- 
grams under  the  general  administrative  di- 
rection of  the  Kansas  City  regional  offlce. 
Department  of  Health,  education,  and  Wel- 
fare (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Report  ok  Review  op  Operatioks  op  Uklim- 
ITED  Sales  Agemcies  Under  the  1959  akd 
I960  Cotton  Purchasb  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  CkimptroUer  General  of 
the   United   States,   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  operations 
of  unlimited  sales  aget^oUs  under  the  19&9 
and   1960  cotton  purcaase  programs.  Com- 
modity  Credit   Corporation,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  Jxmt  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  «o  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlonft. 

Report  ok  Review  op  Sttpplt  Control  akd 
Inspection  Acthitim  op  the  Militart 
clothnco  ako  tbx7sls  supplt  acbnct, 
Pwn.AnET.PHia.  Pa.       |  | 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmltUng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  supply  control 


and  Inspection  activities  of  the  Military 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  dated 
June  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

Report      on      Examination      op      Rotaltt 
Charges  bt  Hazeltine  Electronics  Divi- 
sion, Little   Neck,  N.T.,   Under   Depart- 
ment or  Defense  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  royalty 
charges    by   Hazeltine    Electronics    Division. 
Ha«eltine    Corp..    Little    Neck.    N.Y..    \inder 
Department    of    Defense    contracts,    dated 
June     1962     (with     an     accompanying     re- 
peat);   to   the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

Report  op  Judicial  Conference  op  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, DC,  March  8-9,  1962  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reliep  op  Certain  Enlisted  Members  of 
Coast  Guard 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  propKDeed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain 
enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  or  a  Certain 
Alxxn 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In 
the  case  of  Wa  Kwork  Tak,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  law  pertaining  to  the  alien,  and  the 
reasons  fop-orderlng  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Notice  or  Public  Hearing  bt  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission 
A  notice  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  signed  by  Brlnton 
Whltall.  Acting  SecreUry,  glTlng  notice,  pur- 
suant to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact, 
of  the  public  hearing  relating  to  municipal 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities. 
Federal,  State,  and  loeail  nonurban  recreation 
areas,  river  stage  and  stream  gaging  station, 
and  Interstate  water  quality  standards,  to  be 
held  In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Offlce  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  July  25.  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Whereas  It  Is  only  appropriate  that  ade- 
quate provision  be  made  for  those  who  gave 
BO  much  on  behalf  of  their  country:  Tliere- 
fore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  {the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Rejjresentatlves  of  the  U.S.  Congress  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  take  Immediate 
action  on  the  discharge  petition  for 
H.R.  3745  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  presiding  offlcers  of  each 
House  cf  the  U.S.  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lieutenant  Governor  and  President   of 
the  Senate. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Church  of 
God,  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  protesting  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coujrt  In  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents  prayer  case; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


OF 

LA- 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  concvurent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  41 
Concurrent,  resolution   relaUve   to  the   dis- 
charge petition  for  H.R.  3745 

Whereas  H  Jl.  3745  is  "botUed  up"  In  com- 
mittee before  the  U.S.  Congress  and  a  dis- 
charge petition  therefor  \b  on  the  desk  of 
the  Speaker;  and 

Whereas  H.R.  3746  provides  much-needed 
increases  In  the  penstons  of  veterans;   and 

Whereas  the  small  ptensions  now  being  re- 
ceived by  veterans  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
the  Increased  cost  of  living;  and 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD 
COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS, 
BETTE  COUNTY,  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labette  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
following  consideration  of  the  report  of 
trie  Presidential  Railroad  Commission, 
which  was  filed  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  February  28.  1962, 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
report  be  disapproved,  as  It  was  an  un- 
fair, inappropriate  and  ruinous  proposal 
for  settlement  of  the  wages  and  work 
rules  disputes  on  the  Nation's  railroads, 
and  urged  that  these  wage  rules  and 
working  conditions  be  resolved  in  col- 
lective bargaining. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  Board  or  Commissioners, 
Labette  Countt,  Kans.,  June  27,  1962 
Whereas  this  commission  of  Labette 
County  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  duly  assem- 
bled, has  considered  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dential Railroad  Commission  filed  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  oa  February 
38.  1962;  and 

Whereas  this  commission  finds  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Rail- 
road Commission.  If  given  effect,  would 
reduce  the  number  of  Jobs  of  railroad 
engineers,  helpers  (firemen),  conductors, 
brakemen  and  switchmen  by  nearly  half, 
with  resultant  serious  Impairment  of  safety 
and  efficiency  of  railroad  operations,  would 
require  more  work  of  employee*  at  lower 
rates  of  pwiy.  would  deprive  railroad  operating 
employees  of  the  fruits  of  collective  bargain- 
ing gained  In  many  years  of  negotiation,  and 
would,  also,  by  reason  of  abolition  of  existing 
railroad  terminals  In  Kansas  and  elsewhere, 
destroy  many  railroad  communities  and 
cause  the  dislocation  of  homes  of  thoxisands 
of  railroad  workers;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  ci  the  members 
of  this  commission  that  In  these  times  any 
proposal  producing  additional  unemploy- 
ment, longer  working  hoxirs  at  lower  rates 
of  pay.  the  decimation  of  railroad  commu- 
nities In  y*T\«ftg  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
Impairment  of  railroad  safety,  service  and 
efficiency.  Is  tm-Amertcan.  lnJiirlo\is  to  our 
national   and  local   economies,  contrary  to 
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established  trends  In  labor  relationa,  and 
deteriorative  o/  the  general  well-being  of  our 
country,  and  must  b«  condemned  as  such: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  the  decision  of 
this  commission,  "ITiat  the  report  of  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1962,  be  disapproved  and  condemned 
as  an  unfair,  inappropriate  and  ruinous  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  the  wages  and  work 
rules  disputes  on  the  Nation's  railroads;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  existing  controversies  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employees  con- 
cerning wages  rules  and  working  conditions 
ought  to  be  resolved  In  collective  bargaining, 
without  regard  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission,  on 
bases  which  will  maintain  existing  Jobs,  and 
improve  and  enhance  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  railroad  employees.  A  copy  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Governor  of  Kansas. 
State  senators  and  representatives  and  the 
IM-esldents  of  the  rail  unions  involved. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Dalk  Wester  velt. 

Chairman. 
J.    D.    Baumgardneb, 

Comm  issioner. 
Howard  E.  Brown, 

Commissioner. 
Attest: 

Vera  Mercer, 
County  Clerk. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 

S.  3491.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1677). 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  MIGRATORY  LABOR- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  360) ;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  273. 
Kighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  au- 
thorizing an  investigation  of  migratory  labor, 
agreed  to  February  7,  1962,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$50,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  *$70.000." 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  hlr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Kkating,  and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 
S.  3501.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
because  of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dood  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3502.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Nowakowskl  Chandler;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiBLx) : 
S.  3503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  com- 
mercial  use  of   land   at   McCarran   Airport, 


Clark  County,  Nev..  if  It  is  determined  that 
such  land  Is  not  needed  for  the  operation  of 
such  airport;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Caknon  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  3504.  A  bill  to  provide  for  alternate 
representation  of  secretarial  officers  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
and  for  other  piupoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CASE : 

S.  3505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Song  Wan 
Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT:      ' 

S.  3506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prohibit  the  inclusion  of 
draperies  and  carp<!ting  as  part  of  the  mort- 
gage security  in  the  case  of  Federal  Housing 
Administration-insured  mc«-tgages  covering 
multifamlly  rental  housing  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request)  : 

S.  3507.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
certain  offenses  committed  In  connection 
with  highway  construction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

REENROLLMENT  OP  S.  3350,  AMEND- 
MENT OF  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
HOSPITAL  CENTER  ACT 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  83)  requesting 
the  return  of,  and  providing  for  the  en- 
rollment of  S.  3350.  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  Act,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr, 
Bkall.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  AN  INVES- 
TIGATION OP  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  360)  authorizing  additional  funds 
for  an  investigation  of  migratory  labor, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdminLvtration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Wiluams  of 
New  Jersey,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


PAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 
ACT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3501)  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination in  employment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry,  Intro- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


I 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HartI.  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and 
the  capable  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Unemployment  of  any  kind  is  a  trag- 
edy which  has  many  damaging  effects 
upon  the  unemployed  and  upon  society 
as  a  whole.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
unemployment  whose  pernicious  effects 
are  more  damaging  than  other  kinds  and 
that  is  imemployment  which  is  due  to 
racial  discrimination. 

For  in  addition  to  the  frustrations, 
privations,  wasted  lives,  and  lost  oppor- 
tunities which  accompany  all  unemploy- 
ment, there  is  added  a  particular  bitter- 
ness, a  sense  of  despair,  a  hopelessness, 
a  corroding  anger  bom  of  injustice  when 
unemployment  is  caused  not  by  chance 
or  circumstance  but  by  a  deliberate  ar- 
bitrary policy  of  racial  discrimination. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  what 
this  kind  of  discrimination  does  to  young 
people,  and  although  my  bill  Is  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  employment  discrim- 
ination in  general  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  wish  to  address  my  remarks  to 
the  problem  as  it  affe-cts  young  people. 

Youth  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
major  contributing  causes  of  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  there  are  approximately 
13,000  out-of-school,  out-of-work  youths, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20. 

There  is  no  single  cause  for  this  job- 
lessness. In  part,  it  arises  because 
Washington  has  few  industries  and  can 
offer  few  industrial  jobs;  in  part,  because 
youths  can  offer  few  skills  and  must  be 
trained  in  the  very  rudiments  of  obtain- 
ing a  job;  in  part,  youth  unemployment 
simply  reflects  the  general  level  of  un- 
employment that  prevails  in  Washing- 
ton. 

There  is.  however,  another  serious 
factor  also  at  work:  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Washing- 
ton labor  market  is  ruthlessly  segre- 
gated in  many  fields,  and  Negroes  have 
been  denied  equal  access  to  virtually  all 
fields. 

Negroes  constitute  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

In  savings  and  loan  companies,  brok- 
erage houses,  title  companies  and  real 
estate  and  mortgage  firms,  there  is  a 
total  exclusion  of  Negro  employees. 

In  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  clerical  and  semiprofessional  posi- 
tions, less  than  1  percient  of  the  em- 
ployees are  Negroes. 

In  public  utilities,  there  Is  a  virtual 
total  exclusion  of  male  Negroes,  and  only 
5  percent  of  the  female  employees  are 
colored;  in  the  retail  trades,  where  the 
greatest  progress  has  been  made,  only  15 
percent  of  the  working  force  is  colored. 

What  of  skilled  labor?  The  startling 
and  indeed  shocking  fact  is  that  In  the 
construction  trade  unions,  there  is  a  vir- 
tual 100  percent  exclusion  of  Negroes. 
This  is  true  of  the  unions  representing 
electricians,  plumbers,  roofers,  steam- 
fitters,  stone  masons,  tile  setters,  gla- 
ziers, and  sheet  metal  workers.  In  these 
unions,  there  are  no  Negro  journeymen 
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and  no  Negroes  are  admitted  for  appren- 
ticeship training  which  le  ids  to  the  jour- 
neyman status. 

In  this  statistical  pdtture,  there  is 
enough  to  shame  the  cotu^lence  of  man- 
agement, labor,  and  mo  it  segments  of 
the  community. 

But  no  recital  of  statistics  can  accu- 
rately convey  the  trage<ly  wrought  by 
discrimination  In  employment.  When  a 
boy  has  been  turned  do  An  by  an  em- 
ployer or  by  a  trade  schcol  or  by  a  pro- 
fessional school  or  by  a  labor  imion.  not 
because  he  is  less  qualified  than  others 
but  because  he  is  a  Negro,  all  too  often 
it  destroys  in  him  the  will  to  succeed. 

It  closes  off  the  avenue  of  hope,  the 
sustaining  force  that  enables  people  to 
endure  and  to  overcame  the  common 
misfortunes  of  life,  hope  grounded  in  the 
belief  that  the  contest  k,  fair,  that  the 
field  is  open,  that  the  tide  will  turn. 

We  can  well  understard  the  crushing 
effect  upon  any  young  Air  erican  when  he 
finds  that  whatever  his  qualifications, 
whatever  his  efforts,  because  of  his  color, 
he  is  denied  the  training  he  needs  or, 
worse  still,  having  obtained  such  train- 
ing, is  deprived  of  the  chance  to  work 
at  his  arduously  acqulrei  trade. 

This  is  the  kind  of  poLoning  Injustice 
which  turns  healthy  anticipation  into 
brooding  despair  and  which  changes 
honest  ambition  into  bitter  cynicism. 

Little  wonder  that  those  whom  society 
so  callously  rejects  become  embittered 
and  hostile.  Little  wonder  that  those 
to  whom  the  high  road  of  honest  en- 
deavor is  barred  are  detoured  onto  the 
low  road  of  crime  and  violence  that  leads 
Inevitably  to  personal  disaster  for  them 
and  to  public  tragedy  for  the  community. 
Discrimination,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
evil  and  its  fruits  are  evil;  but  never  is 
it  more  evil  than  when  it  stunts  the 
growth  of  young  people  and  nowhere  is 
It  more  contemptible  than  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  citadel  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

Discrimination  Is  twrong  because  it 
robs  boys  and  girls  of  their  Inherent 
right  to  derelop  and  employ  whatever 
skills  or  talents  they  have. 

It  Is  wrong  because  It  arbitrarily  de- 
nies them  the  prodvwtive,  useful,  self- 
supporting  existence  which  is  their  due. 
It  Is  wrong  because  It  poisons  young 
minds  and  helps  turn  young  people  into 
young  criminals.  1 

It  is  wrong  because  It  Is  unjust,  warp- 
ing those  who  suffer  from  It  as  well  as 
those  who  Infilct  it. 

It  is  wrong  because  It  deprives  the 
community  and  the  Nation  of  the  fruits 
of  countless  productive  lives. 

It  is  wrong  because  it  mocks  the  cen- 
tral evolving  principle  cif  American  his- 
tory, which  Lincoln  deJined  as  equality 
of  opportunity. 

And  it  is  wrong  beca<ise  it  humiliates 
and  degrades  our  Nation  and  undermines 
the  Ideals  it  seeks  to  uphold  in  the  world. 
Because  discrimination  In  employment 
is  wrong,  24  States  and  many  communi- 
ties have  enacted  law.s  to  prohibit  it. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
the  lawmaking  body  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  It  is  therefore  our  respon- 
sibility to  enact  such  a  law  here. 

There  can  be  no  raal  argument  as  to 
Federal  Jurisdiction;   there  can  be  no 


real  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
terrible  abuse  in  the  Nation's  Capital; 
there  can  be  no  real  argument  against 
the  basic  justice  of  a  law  to  control  this 
abuse. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind  that  I  have  drafted  the  bill  to 
insure  fair  emplo3nnent  practices  and 
the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
In  employment  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  a  lengthy  and  somewhat  com- 
plicated bin  which  is  the  product  of  many 
hours  and  days  of  thought  and  consul- 
tation. 

Very  generally,  it  provides  that  It  shall 
be  an  unlawful  emplojTnent  practice  for 
an  employer  to  refuse  to  hire,  or  to  dis- 
charge, or  to  discriminate  in  employ- 
ment against  any  individual  because  of 
his  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin. 
or  ancestry;  that  it  shall  be  an  unlawful 
emplo3nment  practice  for  an  employment 
agency  to  fail,  or  to  refuse,  to  classify 
properly  or  refer  for  employment  any 
individual  for  any  like  reason;  and  that 
it  shall  l>e  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice for  a  labor  organization  to  cause 
or  attempt  to  force  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual.    The 
bill  would  establish  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  hear  and   dispose   of   all 
charges  that  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
bill. 

This  bill  would  Increase  minority 
group  employment  not  only  in  the  trades 
through  equal  opporttmity  for  appren- 
ticeship training,  but  what  is  more  Im- 
portant In  a  nonlndustrlal  area  such  as 
Washington,  this  law  will  prevent  dis- 
crimination In  the  employment  of  mi- 
nority group  members  in  white-collar  or 
clerical  positions  in  banks.  In  real  estate. 
In  Insurance,  and  In  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  These  are  some  of  the  employ- 
ment area  3  most  affected  by  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  would  constitute  one  step,  one 
small  but  Important  step,  toward  the 
needed  transformation  of  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  into  a  community 
which  represents  In  its  laws,  in  its  in- 
stitutions. In  Its  buildings,  In  its  courts, 
in  its  schools,  in  Its  churches.  In  Its 
homes.  In  Its  racial  relations.  In  Its  com- 
merce. In  Its  culture.  In  Its  moral  tone, 
the  finest  of  which  a  free  society  Is 
capable. 

FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 
LEGISLATION  NEEDED  TO  COM- 
BAT JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  Senator  Dodd  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  to  establish  a 
fair  emplojmient  practices  commission 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  meas- 
ure Is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  It  is  just 
one  illustration  of  the  excellent  job  this 
subcommittee  is  doing  in  this  difficult 
and  vitally  Important  area  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Pair  employment  practices  can  be  a 
major  factor  In  leading  young  people 
into  useful  lives  and  keeping  them  from 


the  path  of  crime.  Our  complaints 
about  the  high  crime  rate  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  a  hollow  ring  if  we 
do  not  back  them  up  with  an  attack  on 
some  of  the  basic  causes  of  criminality: 
idleness  and  lack  of  opportunity.  We 
must  be  firm  with  those  who  break  the 
law,  but  we  must  also  do  whatever  we 
reasonably  can  to  discourage  the  devel- 
opment of  an  environment  which  breeds 
crime. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  enactment  of  fair  em- 
ployment practice  legislation.  The 
number  of  prosecutions  tmder  the  New 
York  law  have  been  small,  but  its  impact 
has  nevertheless  been  very  substantial. 
We  are  all  more  Interested  in  compliance 
than  in  pimishment  of  the  offenders,  In 
negotiation  rather  than  compulsion. 
The  real  significance  of  such  enactments 
is  the  wholesome  climate  they  create  for 
dealing  with  these  problems.  Our  Na- 
tion's Capital  should  take  this  Important 
step  toward  equality  of  opportunity  for 

fi.11    A  Yt\  #*tH  f\  tk.Y\R 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  have  the 
support  of  all  those  sincerely  Interested 
in  curbing  the  steady  rise  In  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  making  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  and  work.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  early  hearings  and  action. 


CERTAIN  COMMERCIAL  USE  OP 
LAND  AT  McCARRAN  AIRPORT. 
NEVADA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible! ,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence and  printing.  This  measure 
provides  for  certain  commercial  use  of 
land  adjoining  the  McCarran  Airport  in 
Clark  County.  Nev..  after  determination 
that  such  land  is  not  needed  for  the 
operation  of  the  airport. 

The  major  portion  of  the  lands  in 
question  was  conveyed  to  Clark  County 
pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Airports  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1115).  Included 
in  section  16  is  a  reversionary  clause 
which  proves  that  in  the  event  any  of 
the  land  is  not  developed  or  ceases  to  be 
used  for  airport  pvirposes  it  automati- 
cally reverts  to  the  United  States. 

The  McCarran  Airport  is  located  In  the 
vicinity  of  what  Is  known  as  the  Las 
Vegas  Strip  and  Is  thus  surrounded  by 
real  estate  of  high  value.    The  county  is 
presently  in  the  process  of  altering  the 
airport  layout  smd.  resultantly,  certain 
portions  of  the  original  conveyance  are 
excess  to  airport  requirements.    If  the 
reversionary  provision  of  section  16  were 
to  operate,  these  lands  would  return  to 
public  domain  and  their  excessive  value 
would  probably  result  in  a  scramble  for 
acquisition  by  private  interests  and  may 
eventually  result  in  the  erection  of  struc- 
tures which  were  not  compatible  with 
the  planning  or  use  of  the  airport  itself. 
To  avert  such  a  problem,  the  county 
officials   have   requested,   and   this  bill 
would  authorize,  that  where  lands  were 
found  to  be  in  excess  of  airport  needs 
they  could  be  leased  by  the  covmty  for 
commercial  and  industrial  development 
not  inconsistent  with  the  operation  of 
the  airport. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3503)  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain commercial  use  of  land  at  McCarran 
Airport,  Clark  Coimty.  Nev.,  if  It  is 
determined  that  such  land  is  not  needed 
for  the  operation  of  such  airport,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BraLE).  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


RETURN  OP  EamOLLED  BILL,  S.  3350, 
RELATINO  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA   HOSPITAL   CENTER 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  and  request 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  83)  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
requested  to  return  to  the  Senate  the  en- 
rolled biU  (S.  3350)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Act  of  Augvist  7.  1946,  relating  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  hospital  center  to 
extend  the  time  during  which  appropriations 
may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act"; 
that  upon  its  return,  the  action  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  In  signing  the 
said  bill  be  deemed  to  be  rescinded;  and 
that  In  the  enrollment  of  said  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be.  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  the  following 
changes,  viz:  On  page  2.  line  2.  of  the  en- 
grossed bin.  strike  "1962"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "on  the  last  day  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-seventh  Ctongress";  and 
on  page  2.  line  2,  strike  "1963"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1963". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  return  an  enrolled  bill,  S.  3350, 
an  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  7. 
1946,  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Hospital  Center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be 
made  for  the  purposes  of  that  act. 

On  May  17.  1962,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1834,  to  further  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896),  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization funds  to  be  granted  for  the 
construction  of  hospital  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  by  extending  the 
time  in  which  grants  may  be  made;  and 
for  other  purposes.  Thereafter,  on 
June  15,  1962,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3350. 

On  June  25,  1962,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  both  of  these  bills, 
S.  1834  and  S.  3350.  The  enactment 
on  the  same  day  of  these  two  bills  mak- 
ing amendments  in  the  same  section  of 
the  Hospital  Center  Act  has  created  a 
situation  from  which  confusion  in  the 
language  of  that  act  could  result.    It  la. 


therefore,  necessary  to  make  the  correc- 
tions in  the  lan^ruage  of  S.  3350  set  out 
in  this  resolution. 

This  concurrent  resolution  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  I  therefore  request  its 
immediate  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  83)  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT.  1926.  TO  AU- 
THORIZE ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1507,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926. 
which  is  currently  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit foreign  governments  from  locating 
their  chanceries  in  residential  areas  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  submit- 
ting it  because  I  am  concerned  about  the 
encroachment  of  business  establishments 
in  residential  neighborhoods. 

In  locating  its  chanceries  abroad.  I 
believe  the  United  States  is  generally  re- 
quired to  comply  with  local  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  customs  of  the  country  in- 
volved. I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
foreign  governments  wishing  to  locate 
chanceries  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  not  be  obliged  to  observe  the  same 
building  and  zoning  regulations  which 
apply  to  other  commercial  or  business 
establishments. 

The  types  of  activities  carried  on  in 
chanceries  owned  by  foreign  govern- 
ments are  of  no  less  a  business  nature 
than  those  carried  on  by  American  com- 
mercial concerns  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Under  the  District  build- 
ing and  zoning  regulations  the  American 
concerns  are  -precluded  from  locating 
their  business  establishments  in  residen- 
tial areas  and,  in  my  opinion,  foreign 
governments  should  also  be  prohibited 
from  locating  their  chanceries  in  these 
areas. 

I  am  aware  that  oflQcials  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  State 
have  been  working  on  this  problem.  I 
expect  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations will  wish  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Buildings 
Act  of  1926.  and  at  that  time  represent- 
atives of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  inter- 
ested citizens,  will  be  given  opportunity 
to  express  their  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  An- 
derson (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 


to  the  bin  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CARROLL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  An- 
derson ( for  himself  and  other  Senators  > 
to  House  bill  10606.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  An- 
derson (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
to  the  bill  10606  supra,  which  is  pending. 


CAPT.   DALE   FRAZIER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  amending  S.  1264,  for 
the  relief  of  Capt  Dale  Frazier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1264)  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale  Frazier, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  after  line  9,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  thli  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives provides  that  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  act  shall 
be  paid  to  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count on  services  rendered.  This 
amendment  Is  agreeable  to  the  sponsor 
and.  also,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OF  mVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearing  will  be  resumed  on  Wednesday, 
July  11.  1962.  at  10:30  a.m..  In  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  fMr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  myself, 
as  chairman. 
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ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.      Mr. 
President,  the  year  1962  marks  the  100th 
anniversary    of    the    establishment   by 
Congress  of  land-grant  colleges,  one  of 
the  most  important   influences   in  the 
field  of  education  and  all  facets  of  agri- 
cultural endeavor  in  oiu"  Nation's  history. 
I  am  particularly  proud  to  take  part 
in  this  centennial  because  North  Dakota 
State  University  is  one  of  the  strongest 
links  in  the  land-grant  college  system. 
The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  signed 
July  2. 1862,  has  opened  the  doors  to  mil- 
lions of   young   men   and   women  who 
wanted  to  go  to  colleges.    A  century  ago, 
less  than  1  percent  of  our  young  peo- 
ple  went   to   colleges   and   universities. 
Today  about  one-third  of  them  are  en- 
rolled in  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  land-grant  colleges  absorb  at  least 
20  percent  of  these  stud(?nts. 

Although  land-grant  institutions  num- 
ber less  than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
colleges,  this  small  minority  of  outstand- 
ing institutions  enroll  at  least  20  percent 
of  all  our  Nation's  college  students. 
Nearly  40  perclnt  of  all  the  doctoral  de- 
grees in  every  field  of  study  are  conferred 
to  students  of  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  i    | 

Besides  the  strictly  academic  value  of 
land-grant  colleges,  the  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  Nation  through 
systemlzed  Instruction  in  miltiary 
science  is  of  immense  benefit.  These 
Institutions  have  hiBtorically  been  the 
backbone  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Corps 
with  Its  ready  supply  of  trained  leaders 
for  the  armed  services. 

I  feel  personally  honored  to  make  these 
remarks  both  because  of  the  great  role 
played  in  my  State  by  North  Dakota 
State  University  at  Pargo  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  attended  this  school  for 
a  brief  time. 

The  establishment  of  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  soon  led  to  the 
founding  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, which  conducted  organized  pro- 
grams of  research  in  agriculture  and  re- 
lated fields.  As  the  years  passed,  it  was 
found  that  although  new  technical  in- 
formation obtained  through  research  was 
being  taught  in  college  classes,  the  new 
Information  and  Improved  practices  were 
slow  to  be  adopted  on  farms  throughout 
the  country.  I 

The  solution  was  ttnnd  through  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  by  act  of  Cani,'ress  In  1914.  The 
purpose  of  the  Extertslon  Service  was  to 
take  the  research  and  scientific  informa- 
tion In  agriculture  and  related  fields  to 
the  people  and  to  assist  them  In  putting 
these  new  practices  Into  operation. 

Much  of  the  progress  made  In  the  vast 
and  all-Important  industry  of  agricul- 
ture can  be  credited  in  part,  and  some- 
times entirely,  to  the  land-grant  college 
movement. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  is  so  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  practically  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  due  to  our  system  of 
land-grant  colleges  with  the  experiment 
stations.   Extension   Service,   boys'   and 


girls'  4-P  work,  and  the  homemaker's 
programs .  Perhaps  no  other  phase  of 
the  American  way  of  life  Is  so  greatly 
honored  and  respected  throughout  the 
world  as  is  our  land-grant  college  system. 
Work  by  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  experiment  stations  has  done  more 
to  insure  better  crops,  thereby  stabilizing 
farm  Income,  than  all  Government  pro- 
grams combined.  These  experiment 
stations  have  conducted  important  basic 
and  applied  research  which  has  made 
possible  improved  plant  varieties,  soils 
tests  to  develop  fertilizer  needs;  more  ef- 
fective insect,  disease,  and  weed  control; 
improved  farm  buildings;  more  efficient 
livestock  production  and  feeding;  im- 
proved agriculture  marketing  and  proc- 
essing; farm  management  principles 
and  practices;  and  Improved  family 
living. 

We  in  North  Dakota  are  very  proud 
of  our  early-day   agricultural  research 
scientists.     Their  discoveries  have   in- 
cluded:    The  cause  of  flax  wilt  and  the 
development  of  resistant  varieties  by  Dr. 
H.  L.  BoUey;   early  horticultural  plan- 
ning in  the  State  by  C.  B.  Waldron;  the 
development  of  rust-resistant  varieties 
of  wheat  by  L.  R.  Waldron;  crop  Im- 
provement and  livestock  breeding  work 
by  Dr.  John  H.  Sheppard;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tuberculosis  test  for  poultry  by 
Dr.  L.  Van  Es;  contributions  In  botany 
and     plant     identification     by     O.     A. 
Stevens;  the  development  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  varieties  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Yeager; 
and    pioneer    efforts    which    laid    the 
groundwork  for  much  of  today's  Pure 
Pood  Laws  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Ladd.  past  presi- 
dent of  North  Dakota  State  University 
and  U.S.  Senator. 

While  these  significant  milestones  in 
agricultural  research  have  received 
worldwide  recognition,  the  work  goes  on 
In  the  modern  well-equipped  laboratories 
at  North  Dakota  State  University  and 
the  other  67  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities. 

One  of  the  finest  programs  in  the 
United  States  is  the  4-H  work  for  boys 
and  girls.  This,  too,  is  the  result  of  the 
land-grant  college  system.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  program  that  has  done  more  for 
the  youth  of  America  than  the  4-H  pro- 
gram. 

In  North  Dakota  alone,  the  4-H  and 
homemaker  programs  touch  some  41,000 
people.  It  Is  Important,  too.  to  note  that 
the  Extension  Service  embraces  many 
general  services  such  as  adult  education 
courses,  radio  and  television  programs, 
conferences,  and  special  institutes  which 
disseminate  knowledge  beyond  the  cam- 
puses to  the  entire  population. 

The  scope  of  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity has  expanded  greatly  since  the 
door  of  its  single  building  opened  to  stu- 
dents in  1891.  Today  more  than  50 
buildings  grace  Its  100-acre  campus  In 
North  Dakota's  largest  city.  Its  staff  has 
Increased  from  5  to  535.  Enrollment  last 
fall  reached  3,581.  The  school  now 
awards  all  graduate  degrees  from  bache- 
lor through  doctor  of  philosophy  In 
many  fields. 

The  university  has  experiment  stations 
and  farms  adjoining  the  main  campus 
In  Fargo  and  near  the  cities  of  Carrlng- 


ton,  Casselton,  Dickinson,  Edgeley,  Het- 
tinger. Langdon,  Minot,  and  Williston. 

An  example  of  how  the  land-grant 
colleges  have  kept  pace  with  the  nuclear- 
age  sixties  is  the  flve-ro<Hn  "isotope 
suite"  operated  by  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy at  North  Dakota  State  University. 
The  isotope  laboratory  is  currently  stud- 
ying the  availability  of  phosphorus  to 
North  Dakota  plants  and  is  studying  the 
metabolism    of    germinating    flax    rust 

spores. 

A  general  information  program,  cen- 
tering around  campus  events  and  pro- 
grams, is  providing  year -long  observance 
of  the  land-grant  centennial  in  North 
Dakota.  Scores  of  special  events  have 
taken  place  with  the  land-grant  theme 
as  their  keynote. 

A  special  reading  shelf  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State  university  library. 
All  libraries  in  the  State  have  been 
furnished  with  bibliographies  of  land- 
grant  material;  a  15-minute  film  has 
been  produced;  articles  by  centennial 
lecturers  and  other  faculty  members 
have  appeared  in  State  magazines;  the 
State  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica have  encouraged  pubUc  speaking  con- 
testants to  select  the  land-grant  college 
movement  as  a  topic;  Homemaker  Clubs 
have  been  given  material  for  study  of  the 
land-grant  college  system;  centennial 
lecturers  and  displays  have  been  pro- 
vided for  various  community  activities; 
and  special  arrangements  were  made 
with  all  major  State  conventions. 

Centennial  activities  climax  this 
month  with  the  aimual  meeting  of  the 
North  Dakota  Advisory  Council  for  Agri- 
cultural Education  and  Research,  a  citi- 
zens group  with  representatives  from 
each  county  in  the  State. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  an  American  institution  and  rep- 
resent an  unparalleled  American  success 
story.  This  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Land-Grant  Act  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  Nation's  history. 


ADVERTISING  OF  "ENEMIES" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  inter- 
esting and  thought-provoking  discussion 
held  between  Mr.  Donald  I.  Rogers,  busi- 
ness and  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  a  group  known 
as  the  Washington  Roundtable  in  New 
York  City  on  May  23,  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Washington  Roundtablk 
(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 
One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  my  job 
accrues  from  the  fact  that  whenever  I  give 
a  talk  before  people  who  know  me  or  read 
my  colimm.  they  expect  me  to  give  voice 
to  some  opinions  about  the  administration 
which  otherwise  wovUd  never  get  aired  be- 
cattse  they  are  unprintable. 

If  I  don't  sound  off  about  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  his  group  today.  It  Is  not  because  I  have 
changed  my  views  or  the  President  has 
changed  his  policies,  but  because  In  having 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  to 
take  advantage  of  the  chance  to  discuss 
something  which  I  hold  to  be  of  even  trans- 
cending Importance. 
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I  want  to  dlsctus  with  you.  off  the  record, 
your  own  policies  whereby  you  are  volun- 
tarily paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  support  of  your  most  vlcloiis  and 
most  effective  enemies. 

Tou  dont  believe  me?  Well  you  are — 
and  you  are  doing  It  willingly  and  volun- 
tarily and,  believe  It  or  not,  with  consid- 
erable pride. 

There's  a  story  going  around  Israel  these 
days  about  two  Israeli  spies  who  got  caught 
In  an  Arab  country.  They  were  given  a 
quick  trial  and.  quite  natiu'ally,  were  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

They  were  hustled  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
prison  and  stood  up  against  a  wall  to  be 
shot.  The  Arab  oCBcer  approfiched  the  first 
spy  and  offered  to  blindfold  him.  The  spy 
glared  and  spit  straight  Into  the  Arab  of- 
ficer's eye. 

The  second  spy  was  horrt&ed  and  shouted 
angrily:  "Meyer,  why  do  you  always  want 
to  make  trouble?" 

I  think  there  is  an  analogy  here  between 
the  second  spy  and  many  businessmen.  All 
too  many  businessmen  have  the  attitude  of 
the  second  spy.  Under  full  attack  from  the 
full  might  of  the  Federal  Government,  many 
of  you  all  too  often  Ignore  the  fact  that 
you  can  hardly  make  any  trouble  as  bad  as 
the  trouble  you  are  In. 

In  fact,  the  skillful  liberals  are  using  the 
money  of  your  stockholders — which  you  hold 
in  trust  for  them — to  finance  attacks  upon 
you.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  money 
taken  from  yotir  companies  in  taxes,  but 
money  you,  yoiirselves,  spend  or  donate. 

I  Imagine  you,  yoxirselves,  have  no  idea 
how  much  American  business  Is  paying  vol- 
untarily to  finance  attacks  upon  the  very 
principles  most  of  you  believe  to  be  vital 
for  the  successful  functioning  <A  your  busi- 
ness. I  have  only  a  vague  idea,  but  it  is 
many  mllUons  each  year. 

You  do  It  through  your  advertising 
budgets. 

Let's  consider  the  newspapers  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  There  are  three  dally  news- 
papers in  Washington — two  of  them  con- 
servative and  sympathetic  with  the  business 
point  of  view.  These  are  the  old  and  re- 
spected Washington  Star,  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  afternoon  paper,  the  Dally  News. 

The  third  paper,  the  Washington  Post,  is 
the  Jovirnallstic  flagship  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier. It  rallies  behind  anything  that  Is  ad- 
vocated or  even  suggested  by  Kennedy, 
Schlessinger  or  Heller.  It  is  all  out  for  in- 
creased Government  spending.  It  is  in  favor 
of  Federal  urban  renewal.  It  has  fought 
effectively  for  Federal  aid  to  education  for 
years.  It  has  trumpeted  and  pleaded  for  the 
President's  medicare  program  tied  In  with 
social  security.  It  endorsed  with  praise  the 
President's  tax  bill,  and  in-ged  Inunedlate 
passage. 

Think  of  anything,  anything  at  all.  In  the 
way  of  legislative  proposals  that  you  fellows 
have  opposed  and  have  urged  the  NAM  to 
block,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Post  Is  try- 
ing to  get  It  enacted. 

So.  when  businessmen  place  their  adver- 
tising In  Washington,  where  do  they  place 
It? 

They  place  600,000  more  lines  per  month 
with  the  liberal,  welfare-state-loving  Post 
than  in  the  Star,  and  the  poor  old  conserva- 
tive News  runs  a  poor — a  very  poor — third. 

The  latest  figures  In  Kditor  and  Publisher, 
the  newspaper  trade  Journal,  show  that  busi- 
nessmen even  Increased  their  support  of  the 
Post  this  year  over  last  year,  as  though  In. 
Indorsement  of  the  Poet's  militant  suppc»^ 
of  the  liberals,  and,  just  to  make  sure  there's 
no  mistaking  the  point,  they  decreased  their 
support  of  the  Star.  The  increase  for  the 
Post  amounted  In  a  single  month  to  more 
than  200,000  lines. 

I  know  of  one  company,  headed  by  a  most 
conservative  management,  that  last  year 
placed    one-third   more    advertising   In   the 


leftwing  Post  than  It  did  In  the  conserra- 
tlve  Star. 

The  plctiu-e  la  no  different  here  in  New 
York.  We  find  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
advertising  placed  by  businessmen  goes  into 
the  liberal  Times,  which  supports  most  of 
the  welfare-state  program  and  at  most  only 
gently  chides  the  administration  from  time 
to  time. 

The  influential  conservative  New  York 
papers,  the  Herald  Tribune  and  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  get  very  sparse  pickings 
Indeed  from  the  American  business  com- 
munity which  they  support  so  effectively  in 
their  editorial  policies. 

In  some  other  cities,  we  flnd  the  same 
kind  of  situation — as  in  St.  Louis,  where  the 
liberal — sometimes  wildly  liberal — Post-Dis- 
patch gets  businessmen's  dollars  in  much 
more  plentiful  quantities  than  does  the 
conservative  probuslness  Globe-Democrat. 

But,  thank  Heaven,  American  newspapers, 
by  and  large,  are  predominantly  consenrm- 
tive  in  their  e<iltorial  policies — that  is,  on 
their  editorial  pages — as  President  Truman 
was  wont  to  complain  and  fUR.  before 
him.  President  Kennedy  has  even  com- 
mented on  it,  opining,  "I  am  reading  more 
but  liking  it  less." 

Even  In  the  predominantly  conservative 
press,  however,  businessmen  have  no  stand- 
ing and  do  not  make  their  wishes  known, 
for  If  the  publisher,  being  a  busineasznan 
himself,  makes  his  conservative  policies  pre- 
vail on  the  editorial  pages,  the  editors,  wher- 
ever they  have  carte  blanche,  as  most  of 
them  do,  fill  the  papers  with  liberal  colum- 
nists, and  squeeze  out  the  conservative  col- 
iminlsts  wherever  and  whenever  they  can. 
Any  syndicate  manager  will  testify  to  this. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  my  profes- 
sion. 

Par  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  broadcast  media.  This  Is  where  busi- 
ness and  the  ideals  of  conservatism  are  tak- 
ing a  twin  trouncing  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  seen  before. 

I'll  give  you  an  example.  Jack  Paarl  The 
most  copious  public  weeper  since  Mossadegh. 
Because  a  lot  of  underworked  Americans 
weren't  tired  enough  to  go  to  bed  and  be- 
cause of  single -station  dominance  in  many 
communities,  Paar  got  an  audience  of  30 
million  Americans  on  his  late  night  show. 

Attracted  by  this  audience,  American  bus- 
inessmen invested  over  $25  million  a  year 
in  the  "Jack  Piiar  Show".  They  continued 
to  do  so  when  Jack  Paar  became  Fidel  Castro's 
buddy — the  frank  supporter  of  the  sinister 
man  who  brought  communism  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

They  continued  to  do  so  when  Paar  vi- 
ciously attacked  and  lied  about  Bill  Buckley, 
editor  of  the  National  Review  and  author  of 
"Man  and  God  at  Yale,"  a  man  who  devotes 
his  time  and  his  personal  fortune  to  the 
defense  of  principles  which  America  must 
abide  by  If  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
capitalism  are  to  siirvive  and  prosper. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  American  busi- 
nessmen that  if  the  Paar  show  was  worth 
$25  million  a  year  to  publicize  their  prod- 
ucts, it  was  worth  hundreds  of  times  that 
amount  to  the  left  wing  which  got  far  more 
time  on  the  show  than  the  advertisers — 
and  all  for  free? 

For  some  time  the  only  networkwide 
sponsored  newscast  on  TV  was  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  report,  which  last  night  won  an 
Emmy  Award.  On  that  show  the  liberals 
get  the  breaks  and  the  conservatives  do  not. 

The  special  reports  that  Chet  Huntley 
^arrates  are  even  farther  on  the  liberal  side 
than  when  he  restrains  himself  in  company 
with  Brlnkley  I'm  sure  you  heard  the  re- 
percussions that  followed  Huntley's  spon- 
sored show  on  the  Newburgh  story.  Whether 
it  is  true  or  not  that  Huntley's  crew  bribed 
reliefers  to  wall  and  weep  their  lies  Into 
the  microphones,  it  Is  most  certainly  true 
that  the  Newburgh  city  officials  who  were 


attempting  to  clean  up  relief  abuses  were 
made  to  look  like  cruel  and  heartless  mon- 
sters. 

Before  Huntley  and  Brinkley,  Edward  R. 
Murrow  was  the  advertisers'  darling.  This 
man's  liberal  record  Is  certainly  well-enough 
known  to  require  no  conunent  from  me. 

And  then  there  is  Howard  K.  Smith  in 
Washington  who  supplies  free  air  time  to 
the  New  Frontiersmen  to  push  their  pro- 
grams, he  does  this  with  the  sponsorship 
of  American  buslnt^ss  enterprises,  they  pay 
him  liberally  to  help  defeat  the  system  that 
permits  them  to  operate. 

Ill  read  you  a  direct  quotation  from  How- 
ard K.  Smith's  recent  show.  This  is  Smith 
himself  talking  as  a  commentator  and  ana- 
lyst, not  as  a  reporter: 

"A  myth  is  something  which  is  not  true 
but  which  nonetheless  is  strongly  believed. 
In  America  today  it  is  widely  believed  that 
Government  spending  is  evil,  when  in  fact 
it  is  essential  not  only  to  spend  but  to  in- 
crease expenditure.  It  is  widely  believed  that 
the  national  debt  is  sinful  and  should  be 
liquidated.  In  fact  the  debt  is  essential — 
probably  it  would  do  us  good  to  increase  the 
debt.  It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  budget 
should  be  mostly,  if  not  always,  in  balance. 
In  fact,  a  succession  of  balanced  budget* 
would  lead  us  Into  even  decpwr  receesions. 
not  out  of  Uiem."  Howard  K.  Smith,  in- 
forming the  public  how  to  vote — paid  for  by 
American  private  corporations — would  you 
believe  it? 

Over  on  CBS  there's  a  chap  named  Charles 
Colllngwood  who  decided  it  wculd  be  a  good 
racket  to  anal3rze  the  press  on  a  regular 
basis.  Just  as  Time  magazine  and  Newiweek 
do,  and  incidentally,  have  you  ever  known 
Time  or  Newsweek  to  have  anything  kind 
to  say  about  a  conservative  newsp>aper7 

This  fellow,  Colllngwood.  had  something 
to  say  about  me.    Ill  quote  from  his  show: 

"The  flnanclal  sections,  especially  on  Sun- 
days, still  support  as  in  a  private  game  pre- 
serve, some  crusty  old  dinosaurs  left  over 
from  an  earlier  age,  who  see  the  doom  of  the 
Republic  and  the  end  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  otwcure  tax  provisions  and  speeches 
by  Government  officials.  If  you  have  a  taste 
for  this  kind  of  reading,  as  I  have,  you  will 
flnd  It  on  the  pages  near  the  stock  tables. 
My  favorite  crusty  old  dinosaur  is  Donald 
Rogers  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  He  writes 
well,  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  indignation  and  I  have  come 
to  prefer  him  to  David  Lawrence,  so  long 
regarded  as  the  master  of  this  particular 
genre." 

Colllngwood  was  sponsored  by  an  American 
corporation  which  sells  its  goods  for  a  profit 
and  hopes  to  continue  to  do  so.  Here  I  am 
trying  to  write  an  honest  column  on  econom- 
ics, trying  sincerely  to  analyze  our  prog- 
ress or  lack  of  it,  and  one  of  the  American 
corporations  I  have  been  trying  to  serve  goes 
out  of  its  way  to  pay  this  man  to  attempt  to 
destroy  me. 

With  the  Increased  emphasis  on  Informa- 
tional programs,  promoted  by  FCC  Chair- 
man Newton  Mlnow,  you  can  expect  that 
Washington  officials  will  be  given  more  time 
on  the  air  to  put  their  views  across  to  the 
public. 

The  broadcasters'  fear  of  the  FCC  dictates 
this  action.  But  if  American  businessmen 
choose  to  sponsor  such  programs  d3dicated 
to  undermining  themselves,  they  can  have 
no  complaint.  If  the  broadcasters  are  acting 
out  of  coercion,  the  businessmen  will  be 
acting  merely  out  of  bad  judgment. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  even  before  the 
economy  was  under  such  a  wide  frontal 
attack  from  the  left  wing,  there  was  an  hour- 
long  color  TV  show  sponsored  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  roller  bearings.  This  was  prime 
time,  on  the  full  NBC  Network,  plus  scores  of 
nonaffiliated  stations.  It  was  a  very  ex- 
pensive show.     When  it  came  time  for  the 
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commercials,  this  sponsor  showed  long 
freight  trains  and  said  how  some  of  the  finest 
freight  cars  traveled  with  hU  roller  bearings. 
I  wrote  to  him  and  suggested  that  since 
he  couldn't  sell  his  prod\ict  directly  to  the 
public  and  since  he  couldn't  expect  me  to 
refuse  to  ride  the  New  York  Central  to  Albany 
unless  it  got  cars  equipped  with  his  bearings, 
that  it  might  be  a  good  Idoa  to  devote  a  little 
of  this  precious  air  time  to  selling  or  ex- 
plaining or  defending  the  free  enterprise 
system.  After  all  (though  I  didn't  say  this 
in  my  letter)  this  chap  couldn't  make  or 
sell  his  bearings  if  it  weren't  for  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Can  you  guess  his  reaction?  He  sent  me 
a  two-sentence  note  notifying  me  that  he 
had  referred  my  letter  to  his  advertising 
agency,  and  advising,  me  that  he  never  took 
any  part  in  such  things 

You  know  my  reaction '  All  I  could  think 
was  that  when  we  lose  this  precious  free 
enterprise  system  of  ours,  as  ultimately  we 
will  if  we  don't  awaken  to  realities,  it 
couldn't  happen  to  a  mcTC  deserving  son  of 
a — a  more  deserving  guy  than  this  one. 

There  is  still  another  area  in  which  the 
fruits  of  American  capitalism  have  been 
employed  to  help  cut  down  the  fruit  tree. 
This  is  in  foundations.  One  of  the  largest 
foundations  in  America  is  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  somehow  tbLi  was  set  up  so  that 
the  earnings  of  American  enterprise  finances 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  the  F^ind  for  the  Republic — 
both  of  which  have  launched  attack  after 
attack  on  American  principles  and  have  ad- 
vocated more  Government  controls  over 
business.  [ 

Businessmen  havenTJ  always  been  wise, 
either,  in  selecting  educational  institutions 
as  recipients  of  their  bounty,  donations  from 
profits — profits,  I  remind  you.  belong 
to  stockholders.  Businessmen  are  properly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  given  so 
much  to  educational  iastltutions.  Perhaps 
they  should  be.  I'm  no  educator.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  It'Si  not  how  much  you 
give  but  how  strategically  you  give  that 
counts  most. 

In  my  book  many  of  the  noble  names  in 
the  world  of  education  have  lost  their  nobil- 
ity over  the  last  several  years,  and  I'd  want 
to  look  beyond  a  schoofl's  traditions  and  into 
Its  practices  before  I  gave  it  much  sup- 
port. Moreover.  I  serve  notice  that  as  a 
loudmouthed  stockholder,  I'll  expect  any 
managements  which  represents  me,  to  use 
the  same  discretion.  «lse  they'll  hear  from 
me.  for  I  am  tired  of  paying  money  to  train 
my  enemies,  even  if  you  are  not. 

I  think  many  businessmen  will  admit  pri- 
vately, if  not  publicly,  'hat  they  were  hood- 
winked— fooled,  deceivi-d— by  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development.  Eminent 
businessmen  donated  the  cash  and  loaned 
the  prestige  of  their  rames  to  this  organ- 
ization and  then  found  the  CED's  reports 
and  conclusions  veertB|:  frighteningly  off  to 
the  left,  including  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  report  on  economic  edu- 
cation. 

Gentlemen,  how  about  a  reappraisal? 
Don't  you  believe  ttat  In  all  of  the  in- 
cidents I  have  cited  here,  American  busi- 
nessmen probably  would  have  done  less 
harm  to  the  American  Institutions  if  they 
had  paid  all  of  these  millions  of  dollars 
right  into  the  Communist  Party?  I  doubt 
that  Americans  could  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept communism  right  off  the  bat,  but  they 
most  certainly  are  being  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept Fabian  socialism,  and  it  is  business 
money — your  money-^hat  is  financing  the 
Job.  Are  you  happy  with  results?  Is  this 
what  you  wanted? 

If  it  is.  don't  expect  people  like  me  to 
devote  much  more  time  in  support  of  your 
system,  for  It  is  a  phony  one,  doomed  to 
self-destruction.    Whjr  would  I  want  to  buy 


the  securities  of  a  corporation  whose  leaders 
are  tislng  my  profits  to  destroy  the  system  I 
am  supporting  with  niy  hard-earned  sav- 
ings? It  would  be  better  for  me  to  Join 
forces  with  the  Communists  where  I  am  sure 
their  practical  minds  would  flnd  profitable 
use  for  my  talents  and  I  would  benefit  by 
suitable  rewards. 

I  don't  think  the  average  stockholder  la 
aware  of  what  has  been  going  on,  and  that 
Is  how  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue 
so  long.  But  that  doesn't  make  it  right — 
and  there  are  still  a  few  of  \xa  arotuid  to 
alert  the  stockholders. 

I  am  tired  of  defending  a  system  that  is 
headed  by  such  muddled  thinking  as  to  ig- 
nore its  own  warriors  and  pay  tribute,  glory 
and  riches  to  its  enemies. 

I  speak  as  a  man  who  has  toiled  into  many 
midnight  hours  writing  four  columns  a  week 
defending  you,  a  man  who  has  tried  des- 
perately to  get  someone  to  sponsor  a  TV 
show  depicting  the  benefits  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  a  man  who  has  tried  for 
12  years  to  get  more  than  8 — you  hear, 
8 — newspapers  to  print  his  column  which 
favors  free  enterprise  and  analyzes  the  evils 
of  socialistic  measures — a  man  who  has,  in 
2  years,  delivered  168  lectures  on  the  one 
subject.  "There  Goes  Free  Enterprise," 

But  I'm  damn  near  through.  So  are  a 
great  many  others  of  your  friends.  They're 
ready  to  quit  you  too,  against  their  better 
judgment,  against  their  sincerest  beliefs, 
but  if  I  may  6p>eak  frankly,  the  leaders  of 
American  business  damn  well  dont  deserve 
their  custodianship  of  the  trust. 

Naturally,  I  exclude  you  who  are  present 
here  today.  Your  presence  speaks  for  Itself. 
I  wouldn't  broach  this  subject  if  I  didn't 
have  ideas  about  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
First,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  would  not  do 
if  I  were  the  head  of  a  corporation.  I  would 
not  try  to  infiuence  the  policy  of  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  and  TV  networks.  They  have 
a  right  to  pursue  the  policies  their  manage- 
ments choose.  Businessmen  would  be 
guilty  of  flagrant  abuse  of  their  positions  as 
advertisers  if  they  tried  to  buy  changes  of 
policy  with  their  advertising  budgets — 
if  we  have  any  freedom  left,  It  is  because 
we  have  a  free  press,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
served. 

But  there  is  nothing  unethical — indeed  I 
think  the  practice  is  most  ethical — in  mak- 
ing sure  that  your  company's  dollars  dont 
go  to  undermine  your  company  and  all  other 
companies  operaUng  within  the  framework 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  » 

If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  I  think 
the  business  executive  who  paid  the  bill  on 
the  Howard  K.  Smith  show  is  a  plain  damn 
fool  who  deserves  to  be  flred.  I  feel  the 
same  way  about  the  sponsor  of  the  Huntley 
show  on  Newburgh. 

If  I  were  a  top  executive  of  a  company,  I 
would  quietly  lay  down  the  policy  that  pro- 
hibited advertising  in  any  publication  or 
upon  any  TV  show  which  had  a  predomi- 
nantly leftish  tinge  to  it. 

Only  a  few  newspapers  would  have  to  be 
eliminated,  and  other  newspapers  In  the 
same  cities  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
the  advertising  job  required. 

TV  and  radio,  of  course,  are  even  easier. 
There  is  no  station  or  network  that  need  be 
eliminated.  The  company  need  only  be  con- 
cerned that  it  does  not  sponsor  leftwing 
propaganda,  whether  in  news,  documentaries, 
or  outright  propaganda.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  insisting  on  objectivity — a 
presentation  of  both  sides  of  a  story. 

Some  companies  may  want  to  be  more 
courageous  and  seek  out  shows  to  sponsor 
which  put  forward  the  business  point  of 
view,  though  if  all  companies  tried  that  It 
could  be  disastrous.-  There  are  no  antitrust 
laws  forbidding  a  little  collusion  there, 
where  certain  companies  could  be  selected  to 
sponsor  such  shows — may  I   suggest  those 


which  do  not  sell  directly  to  the  public,  but 
to  other  businessmen — take  steel  com- 
panies; when  I  buy  a  car  or  a  can  opener,  I 
don't  ask  whether  it's  United  States  or  Beth- 
lehem or  Republic  steel  that  I'm  getting  in 
my  car  or  can  opener. 

General  Electric  and  Armstrong  Cork  have 
been  highly  successful  in  building  audi- 
ences while  taking  care  not  to  be  connected 
with  undermining  America.  Both  have  even, 
on  occasion,  gone  a  step  forward  and  al- 
lowed their  shows  to  come  right  out  in  sup- 
port of  American  fundamentals.  Shocking 
thought. 

But  they  found  that  it  isn't  necessary  to 
sponsor  leftwingers  to  get  an  audience. 
Sponsor  the  baseball  game  or  the  op>era  or 
Lawrence  Welk  or  a  comic  who  is  nonpoliti- 
cal — and  who  can  quarrel  with  you? 

But  don't  flnance  your  own  corporate 
demise. 

A  new  generation  is  coming  out  of  the  uni- 
versities now — a  more  conservative  genera- 
tion. If  sponsors  drop  the  aging  liberals 
who  now  seem  to  dominate  the  news  shows 
and  public  affairs  shows  of  the  networks,  I 
believe  that  the  networks  will  find  some  new 
and  sounder  men  to  take  their  places  from 
among  the  conservatives  in  this  generation 
now  developing. 
The  move  is  up  to  the  business  community. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  belabor  the  lesson 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  I'm  sure  you  will 
draw  up  the  rules  most  carefully  If  you  de- 
cide to  set  up  a  foundation,  not  that  the 
lesson  has  been  so  striking  in  practice. 

I  think  the  lesson  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  is  also  plain.  The 
NAM  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  are 
known  quantities  with  written  codes.  They 
can  be  trusted  to  represent  the  business 
viewpoint  at  a  time  when  the  business  view 
needs  presentation  more  than  ever. 

(I  must  say,  though,  that  I'm  still  mysti- 
fied as  to  why  the  NAM  was  so  silent  when 
the  steel  pressure  was  on — the  biggest 
skirmish  of  the  New  Frontier  war  on  busi- 
ness— biggest  so  far,  that  is.) 

Is  it  so  foolish  to  put  your  money  into  the 
hands  of  your  friends  rather  than  your 
enemies? 

I  realize  fully  that  the  spending  of  adver- 
tising money  is  not  a  chore  of  high  corpo- 
rate executives.  The  ultimate  choices  often 
are  left  to  underlings,  space  buyers,  and 
others  whose  only  guides  are  circulation 
figures,  market  data,  milllne  rates,  and  cov- 
erage costs.  It  Is  not  their  fault,  however, 
if  they  have  never  received  any  policy  in- 
structions from  management — they  won't 
consider  ideological  factors  unless  they're 
obliged  to. 

If  they  lack  this  Instruction,  I  consider 
this  a  major  management  failure. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  space 
salesman  on  the  Herald  Tribune  doesn't  get 
to  see  top  management — and  probably 
wouldn't  know  that  the  president  of  the 
company  he  was  soliciting  for  an  ad  had 
written  me  a  personal  letter  congratulating 
me  on  fighting  government  encroachment 
upon  business.  And  the  space  buyer  that 
our  space  salesman  does  see  probably  will 
place  his  ad  In  the  papers  with  the  heavy 
circulation — the  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  on  the 
Paar  shows  and  Chet  Huntley  shows — as  the 
statistics  indicate. 

For  some  time  now  businessmen  have  been 
venturing  into  politics.  Some  have  pro- 
duced some  worthwhile  results.  Some  have 
made  contributions.  They're  healthy,  of 
course,  these  contributions,  but  peanuts 
compared  to  the  advertising  dollars  these 
same  businessmen  si>end  to  sponsor  what 
txirns  out  to  be  antibusiness,  antifree  enter- 
prise propaganda. 

It  is  amusing  to  me  as  an  observer  to  see 
the  businessmen  worrying  about  the  busi- 
ness image. 
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^Pb*  fc*4  image  they  worry  about  today,  is 
Hm  «»•  tbey  paid  to  create. 

I  #0  not  suggest  that  any  special  hlgh- 
Muau  organization  Is  necessary  or  that  any 
blacklist  should  be  prepared.  All  that  Is 
necessaiy  is  a  little  attention  and  the  in- 
sistence that  your  own  company  make  the 
decisions  as  to  what  Is  worth  supporting  and 
sponsoring  and  what  Is  not. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  you  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  your  advertising  to  any  de- 
gree. Sell  your  products.  But  don't  let  the 
advertising  support  people  who  would  de- 
stroy the  system  v^hlch  permits  you  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  yoiir  products  at  a  profit. 

We  are  not  yet  halfway  through  the  first 
4-year  term  of  President  Kennedy.  Over  the 
years  much  power  has  been  ceded  to  the 
presidency.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  gained  more 
power  than  ever  before  and  is  still  seeking 
yet  more  power.  Much  of  the  power  he 
seeks  is  power  directly  over  you  in  business. 

I  don't  think  we  need  to  analyze  the  Presi- 
dent. I  do  that  4  days  a  week,  anyway.  But 
the  chips  are  down.  There's  a  war  on  and 
It's  a  mighty  war. 

Are  you  going  to  be  among  those  business- 
men who  pay  for  the  ammunition  for  the 
enemy's  side? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Rogers  brings  very  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  businessmen  across  the 
country  how  they  have  been  spending 
their  money  in  advertising  what  he  calls 
their  enemy — their  enemy  being  those 
forces  that  are  aligned  against  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  our  country. 


THE  $1,000-A-PLATE  KENTfEDY 
BRUNCH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  while  ago  at  the  APL-CIO  conven- 
tion in  Michigan  quite  a  to-do  was  made 
over  the  fact  that  people  in  Michigan 
were  being  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  $100- 
a-plate  dinner,  the  fund  thus  raised 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  Republican 
candidates.  The  language  at  that  con- 
vention was  that  the  Big  Three  auto 
ctHnpanies  were  "exploiting  and  ertortiiag 
their  salaried  employees  for  Republican 
contributions." 

Emll  Mazey  went  on  to  say: 

They  have  no  right  to  use  cori>orate  money 
to  enhance  the  candidacy  of  persons  seeking 
Federal  offices. 

Mr.  President,  an  interesting  question 
comes  to  my  mind  as  to  what  Mr. 
Mazey 's  attitude  will  be  in  respect  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  rather  unusual 
approach  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Apparently  the  President  has 
offered  to  come  to  Detroit  to  confer  with 
a  select  group  of  biisiness  people  at  a 
ll.OOO-plate  brunch.  It  will  not  be  an 
occasion  which  anyone  with  $1,000  can 
attend.  It  will  be  a  closed  meeting  and. 
for  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  the 
President  will  be  peddling  his  influence 
with  businessmen.  I  shall  be  very  in- 
terested to  see  what  Mr.  Mazey  has  to 
say  about  that  action.  I  think  if  Mr. 
Mazey  is  as  exercised  about  the  Presi- 
dent's peddling  of  his  wares  as  he  was 
about  the  so-called  Big  Three  of  the  auto 
Industry  trying  to  help  the  Repubhcan 
Party,  he  will  be  doing  the  whole  cause 
of  campaign  fund  raising  a  favor. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  referred,  which  were 
published  in  the  Detroit  News  on  June 


28  and  29.  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  June  28,  1963 J 

KzNNCDT   Toast  at  11.000  a  Flats 

(By  Qlenn  Engle) 

A  suggested  price  tag  of  $1 ,000  a  plate  has 
been  attached  to  President  Kennedy's 
brunch  with  a  select  list  of  40  Detroit  btLsl- 
ness  and  Industry  leaders  here  next  October. 

And  the  anticipated  $40,000  proceeds  from 
the  guests,  many  of  them  expected  to  be 
prominent  Republicans,  will  be  used  to  help 
elect  more  Democrats  to  the  next  Congress. 

8BCUUTT   CHCCX 

That  much  information  on  the  presi- 
dential brunch,  first  mentioned  publicly 
some  time  ago.  appeared  definite  today. 
Other  details  were  lacking,  such  as: 

The  date,  other  than  that  it  may  be  held 
In  advance  of  the  National  Automobile  Show 
which  the  President  has  been  asked  to  at- 
tend. 

The  place,  other  than  that  It  will  be  held 
In  one  of  seven  or  eight  private  homes  now 
being  checked  out  by  Secret  Service  agents 
for  maximum  presidential  secvirity. 

The  guest  list. 

The  menu. 

And,  finally,  the  reaction  of  labor  leaders 
who  recently  suggested  that  corporate  pur- 
chases of  tickets  to  |100-a-plate  Republican 
dinners  should  be  investigated  by  the  Justice 
Department,  headed  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
brother,  Robert. 

Heading  the  arrangements  Is  Robert  L. 
Penton,  Detroit  attorney  who  lives  at  13332 
Ludlow,    Hxintington   Woods. 

HAn^   RXSPONSS 

Fenton,  a  former  member  of  the  Oakland 
CJounty  Democratic  executive  board  and  pres- 
ident of  a  Democratic  club,  said  no  formal 
invitations  had  been  sent  ovrt  yet. 

But  he  said  that  word-of-mouth  invita- 
tions had  elicited  an  "overwhelming"  re- 
sponse. 

The  list  Is  being  held  to  40.  he  said,  to  pre- 
serve informality. 

He  and  Democratic  Stat*  Chairman  John 
J.  (Joe)  Collins  agreed  that  the  timing  in 
connection  with  the  auto  show  made  it  a 
"logical  assumption"  that  top  auto  execu- 
tives would  attend. 

Whether  it  is  related  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
recent  run-ins  with  corporation  executives 
la  "a  matter  of  conjecture."  Fenton  said. 

CoUins  explained  it  this  way: 

"A  group  of  business  people  reasoned  that, 
with  President  Kennedy  coming  in  for  the 
auto  show,  it  woiUd  be  a  good  idea  to  Invite 
him  to  breakfast  and  exchange  views." 

He  said  the  policymaking  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  has  no  official 
connection   with   the  function. 

The  $1,000  price,  he  added,  is  "not  manda- 
tory," but  he  confirmed  reports  that  the  re- 
ceipts would  go  into  the  Democratic  con- 
gressional campaign  fund. 

Penton  said  he  had  been  asked  by  Gover- 
nor Swainson  to  serve  as  chairman. 

He  said  it  would  be  "only  natural"  for  the 
Oovernor,  who  had  a  White  House  appoint- 
ment today,  to  be  extended  an  invitation. 

The  auto  show  is  scheduled  for  October 
20-38.  But  Fenton  said  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
agreed  to  the  brunch  on  "one  of  the  first  10 
days  of  October." 

On  the  subject  of  site,  Fenton  said  a  num- 
ber of  "marvelous  homes"  in  Detroit,  the 
Crosse  Polntes,  Birmingham,  and  Bloomfleld 
Hills  had  been  made  available. 

WANT    "CHOSS    SECnow" 

Beca\ise  of  such  problems  as  security  and 
special  communication  facilities,  the  selec- 
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tlon  will  be  left  to  the  Secret  Serrloe.  he 
said. 

Penton  said  one  objective  was  to  have  a 
"cross  section  of  the  economy"  on  hand  to 
discuss  the  President's  legislative  program 
and  its  effect  on  business,  and  to  give  the 
guests  an   opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

Will  Michigan  APL-CIO  President  August 
Scholle  and  UAW  President  Walter  P. 
Reuther  be  Invited? 

"JX  is  not  our  present  Intention  to  Invite 
them,"  Fenton  replied. 

ACCUSED  BIO  THUCa 

At  the  recent  State  AFL-CIO  convention 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Scholle  accused  the  Big 
Three  auto  companies  of  "exploiting  and 
extorting"  their  salaried  employes  tat  Re- 
publican contributions. 

UAW  Secretary-Treasurer  Emll  Mazey  fol- 
lowed up  that  charge  by  threatening  to  de- 
mand an  Investigation  by  the  UJ3.  Attorney 
General's  Office  of  political  fundralslng  by 
the  Big  Three. 

"They  have  no  right  to  use  corporate  money 
to  enhance  the  candidacy  of  pareona  seeking 
Federal  ofllces."  said  Mazey.  "I  charge  a 
violation  of  the  FMeral  Corrupt  Practices 
Act." 

A  congressional  report  showed  that  Henry 
Ford  n.  Ford  Motor  Co.  chairman,  contrib- 
uted $1,000  to  the  Democratic  Party  last  year. 

The  company  also  produced  a  letter  at 
gratitude  from  NeU  Staebler.  fornier  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman  now  running  for  con- 
gressman-at-large,  for  Ford's  bipartisan 
fundralslng  program. 

Fenton  was  one  of  four  Detroit  area  men 
who  announced  plans  last  fall  to  buy  a 
luxury  Mlanxi  Beach  hotel  for  $2,600,000  and 
convert  it  into  a  diagnostic  medical  clinic 
for  corporation  executives. 

The  hotel  was  owned  by  a  corporation 
headed  by  Frank  D.  McKay,  former  Mirhlgan 
Republican  boss. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  June  29.  1982] 
Invttations   roB   Sai.x? 

Until  officially  told  otherwise,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  an  audience  with  the 
U-S.  President  Is  not  purchasable,  despite  the 
Implications  of  Michigan  Democrats. 

Attorney  Robert  L.  Fenton  describes  him- 
self as  the  representative  of  Oovernor  Swain- 
son in  planning  a  Detroit  session  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  which  40  Industrial  leaders 
could  discuss  their  problems  at  $1,000  a  head. 
The  money  would  be  used  for  Democratic 
campaigns. 

We  confidently  await  an  indignant  reac- 
tion from  the  White  House  to  a  report  that 
our  President  might  lend  himself  as  the  main 
attraction  to  a  sort  of  furtive  "businessmen's 
smoker." 

We  await  with  equal  confidence  vehement 
protests  from  both  business  and  labor.  The 
meeting  is  envisioned  by  Democrats  as  a 
"brunch"  from  which  industrial  and  busi- 
ness leaders  hardly  could  stay  away. 

Early  this  month,  the  AFL-CIO  SUU 
convention  at  Grand  Rapids  erupted  with 
fulmlnations  against  the  purchase  of  $100  a 
plate  dinners  by  auto  executives  to  finance 
politics.  Emll  Mazey.  UAW  secretary- 
treasiu-er,  threatened  to  ask  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  President's 
brother,  to  investigate  campaign  giving  by 
the  auto  companies. 

August  Scholle,  State  AFL-CIO  president, 
charged  funds  were  "extorted"  from  auto 
company  executives  through  the  medium  of 
$100  a  plate  dinners  for  political  campaigns. 
Surely  he  will  not  approve  of  multiplying 
the  figure  by  10  and  using  the  prestige  at 
the  President  to  enforce  collection. 

The  implication  that  a  select  group  of 
well-heeled  Detroit  and  Michigan  business 
leaders  would  pay  for  an  opportunity  to 
lobby  the  President  in  their  own  self- 
interest  is  In  itself  a  smear.    Henry  Ford  U's 
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public  resentment  to  k  proposal  by  ^AW 
President  Walter  P.  Reuther  that  the  unions 
and  the  Big  Three  auto  heads  agree  on 
amendn^ents  to  the  Employnaent  Security  Act 
which  would  be  enforced  on  all  other  State 
businesses,  quite  probalbly  forecasts  the  at- 
titude of  business  toward  the  proposed 
closed-door  huddle  with  the  President. 

Presidents  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
past  have  loaned  their  presence  to  party- 
wide  fund  raising  affairs.  Those  meetings 
were  open  to  everyone,  high  and  low,  with 
the  price  of  admission  or  a  gift  ticket,  and 
there  was  no  Inference  that  those  attending 
might  win  grace  from  Presidential  dis- 
pleasure. 

We  have  more  faith  in  Mr.  Kennedy's 
reverence  for  office  than  Penton,  Oovernor 
Swainson.  and  Democratic  State  Chairman 
John  CoUins.  If  Mr.  Kennedy  comes  to 
Detroit  for  the  next  auto  show,  his  presence 
Is  the  proud  possession  at  all  of  us,  not  some- 
thing to  be  raffled  off  at  an  exclusive  bazaar, 
with  Secret  Service  men  on  the  gate  and  the 
Democratic  fundraisers  at  the  cash  register. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  IDEAS  BETWEEN 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  BUSI- 
NESS CONfMUNITY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  stimulating 
expressions  of  Interchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  business 
commimity  of  the  United  States  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase -Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York. 
to  the  President,  and  the  President's 
reply,  which  are  reprinted  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Life  magazine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's letter  and  the  Presidents  reply 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  lo  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Businessman's  Lx'itU  to  JFX.  and  His 
Rerut 
(NoT«.— In  the  White  House  on  the  night 
of  May  11.  Prealdent  Kennedy  wa*  giving  a 
dinner  for  Prance's  Mlulster  of  Cultival  Af- 
fairs. Andr*  Malraux.  One  of  the  guests  was 
David  Rockefeller,  art  patron — and  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Rockefeller  fell  Into  private 
conversation  on  the  state  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my, and  the  President  asked  the  banker  to 
set  down  his  views  by  writing  a  personal  let- 
ter. Mr.  Rockefeller  did  that,  and  the  Presi- 
dent later  told  Life's  editor-in-chief  that  the 
letter  exemplifies  the  kind  of  serious  dialog 
which  he  greatly  desires  to  have  with  busi- 
nessmen at  this  particular  time.  Accord- 
ingly. Life  obtained  thie  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  publication  of 
his  letter  together  wiUx  the  President's  reply. 
Naturally,  nobody  could  agree  with  both 
David  Rockefeller  and  the  President  about 
what  alls  the  XJS.  economy  and  about  the 
cure.  But  everyone  who  reads  their  letters 
will  l>e  In  a  better  position  to  discuss  the 
subject  concretely  and  seriously.  This  la 
what  the  President  wants  every  cltlz«n  to  do. 
and  Life  prints  the  t^ro  letters  In  lieu  of  an 
editorial.) 

The  PKa83>KNT. 
The  White  Hou»«. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Duva  Ma.  PaEsmcNT:  Two  weeks  ago  you 
were  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  I  write  you 
a  personal  and  confikd^nual  letter  concerning 
my  views  on  the  balanee-of -payments  prob- 
lem, confronting  our  country.  Since  then  I 
have  been  giving  the  problem,  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  and  I  have  tasted  my  own  thinking 
with  persona  whose  Judgment  in  these  mat- 


ters I  respect .  both  here  and  In  Europe. 
Thus,  althoxigh  the  letter  which  foUows  rep- 
resents prlmarUy  my  personal  views.  I  am 
confident  that  the  thoughts  I  express  are 
shared  widely  within  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness community,  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  should  like  to  say.  first,  that  I  believe 
some  real  progress  has  been  achieved  over 
the  past  few  years  In  Improving  the  basic 
position  of  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
major  gain  has  occurred  In  ovu-  trade  account 
and  has  been  refiected  in  the  rise  In  our  ex- 
ports since  mid- 1959  While  imports  also 
have  advanced,  it  appears  that  we  shall,  nev- 
ertheless, realize  a  favorable  balance  on  trade 
this  year  of  $4  to  $5  billion.  Added  to  this, 
too.  will  be  a  surplus  on  service  accounts,  due 
chiefly  to  the  $2  3  billion  of  net  earnings 
from  private  foreign  Investment 

Unfortunately,  this  surplus  on  trade  and 
service  accounts  still  Is  not  large  enough  to 
finance  the  very  heavy  outlays  our  country 
is  making  abroad  for  defense,  foreign  aid. 
and  on  private  foreign  investment.  As  a 
result,  it  appears  likely  that  we  shall  run 
another  deficit  in  our  foreign  payments  this 
year,  perhaps  as  large  as  in  1961. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  critical  tasks 
confronting  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation.  Lb  to  cut  down  the  persistent  drain 
through  military  expenditures  abroad,  with- 
out doing  damage  to  our  essential  military 
posture.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  your 
effort  to  offset  these  expenditures  by  per- 
suading foreign  governments  to  purchase  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  military  equipment 
from  the  United  States.  This  has  been  a  re- 
warding undertaking,  but  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  $1  billion  figure  to  which  you 
have  publicly  referred  should  t>e  regarded  as 
a  minimum  goal.  If  this  cannot  be  realized 
through  cooperation  from  foreign  govern- 
ments, I  would  think  it  necessary  to  search 
for  savings  elsewhere  in  the  military  sector. 
I  have  wondered  myself,  for  example,  if  our 
foreign  establishments  could  not  be  sup- 
plied directly  from  the  United  States  on  a 
wider  scale,  rather  than  rely  so  heavily  on 
local  sources,  even  though  the  process  might 
be  somewhat  more  costly. 

Likewise,  the  policy  of  "tying"  foreign  aid 
to  exports  seems  eminently  sound  in  present 
circumstances.  (Kennedy  has  publicly  said 
that  at  least  80  percent  of  foreign  aid  should 
be  spent  by  recipient  governments  in  this 
country —Editor.)  My  major  query  here 
would  relate  to  the  vigor  with  which  the 
policy  Is  pursued.  While  the  announced  ob- 
jective is  the  tying  of  80  percent  of  all  aid, 
we  seem  consistently  to  fall  short  of  that 
goal.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  do  well 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  quality  in  our 
foreign  aid,  as  contrasted  with  mere  quan- 
tity. 

I  believe,  too.  that  certain  action  which  ha.s 
been  taken  recently  at  the  periphery  of  the 
payments  problem  ehould  prove  helpful.  I 
refer  espectaUy  to  Intervention  In  the  ex- 
change markets,  the  eooperattve  effort  to 
dampen  down  the  gold  market,  and  the 
strengthening  of  resources  that  might  be 
made  available  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  All  these  are  worthwhile 
etTorta,  although  more  In  the  natin^  of  pal- 
natl%'es  to  control  symptoms  of  the  disease 
rather  than  the  disease  Itself. 

All  the  foregoing  steps,  positive  though 
they  may  be,  rttll  do  not  provide  Ironclad 
assurance  that  the  payments  deficit  will  be 
overcome.  On  the  contrary,  ttiere  remains 
in  the  minds  of  most  American  businessmen 
a  nagging  doubt  that  action  taken  thus  far 
will  prove  adequate.  They  witness  the  drain 
on  our  gold,  the  growing  competition  from 
the  Common  Market,  and  the  sluggishness 
tn  our  own  economy,  and  qtilte  naturally 
question  where  we  may  be  heading  18  months 
to  2  years  hence. 

We  are  confronted  then  with  the  critical 
decision  as  to  what  more  can  and  should 
be  done.    Two  possibilities  which  are  advo- 


cated in  some  quarters  1  strongly  reject,  as 
I  am  sure  you  do.  One  relates  to  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  (in  terms  of  gold  and  possibly 
in  terms  of  other  currencies ) ,  and  the  second 
involves  the  imposition  of  exchange  controls 
over  capital  movements. 

You  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  pros 
and  cons  of  an  increase  in  the  gold  price. 
This  In  Itself  would  not  help  our  exports  and 
correct  the  pajTnents  deficit  unless  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  shift  in  the  relative  parity 
of  the  dollar  with  other  currencies,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  other  countries 
would  agree  to  such  a  shift.  Moreover,  the 
disadvantages  of  such  action  are  numerous — 
among  ihem  the  windfall  it  would  accord 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  penalty  it 
would  impose  on  nations  which,  having  had 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  hold  reserves  in 
dollars  rather  than  gold.  In  my  judgment, 
these  and  other  disadvantages  aire  compelling 
and  overriding. 

Similarly,  the  imposition  of  direct  controls 
over  capital  movements  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  admission  of  defeat  In  one  of  our 
major  objectives.  For  balancing  ovtf  Inter- 
n<atlonal  payments  is  not  an  ultimate  end 
in  itself — it  is  an  essential  means  toward  a 
more  important  objecUve;  namely,  the 
maintenance  of  the  dollar  as  the  key  cur- 
rency in  the  International  monetary  mech- 
anism of  the  free  world.  To  impose  exchange 
controls  over  capital  movements  would 
desUoy  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
dollar  in  this  respect.  Such  acUon  could 
only  he  viewed  as  a  first  step  toward  more 
drastic  measures  and  might  weU  set  In 
motion  forces  that  would  hasten  the  advent 
of  such  measures. 

The  hard  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  solid  solution  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem,  one  which  Is 
consistent  with  the  key  role  of  the  dollar  in 
international  monetary  affairs,  is  through 
time-honored  methods — through  an  expan- 
sion of  exports,  an  appropriate  level  of 
interest  rates,  and  through  maintaining  con- 
fidence (both  here  and  abroad)  in  the 
soundness  and  integrity  of  the  dollar.  More- 
over, every  aspect  of  the  balance  of  payments 
cannot  help  but  be  influenced  profoundly  by 
the  basic  health  of  the  American  economy. 
At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  say  a 
brief  word  about  interest  rates.  I  appreciate 
that  over  the  past  18  months  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Treasury  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  most  difficult  problem.  Bal- 
ance-of -payment  considerations  alone  would 
have  called  for  a  higher  structure  of  intereet 
rates  than  has  po-evalled.  Yet  it  Is  under- 
standable that  with  sizable  unemplojrment 
and  excess  industrial  capacity,  the  monetary 
authorities  have  been  reluctant  to  raise  rates. 
The  restilt  has  been  a  compromise,  with  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  balance  between  these  two 
divergent  objectives. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  monetary 
authorities  may  have  leaned  a  bit  too  far 
toward  easy  money  and  a  low  structure  of 
rates,  given  existing  circiunstances.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  per- 
mit a  decline  in  the  structure  of  rates  at  this 
point.  Not  only  would  this  greatly  intensify 
pressure  on  the  balance  of  paNinents,  but  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  would  have  only  a  mar- 
glntil  Impact  through  stimulating  domestic 
economic  actlvltlty.  Our  failure  to  achieve 
more  rapid  economic  growth  la  not  due  to 
high  Interest  rates.  It  Is  the  result  of  other, 
more  deep-seated,  factora.  which.  I  should 
like  to  review  below.  Interest  rates  In  the 
United  States  are  not  high.  Ituleed  they  we 
lower  t'ln"  In  any  other  country  of  the  world 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Swltierland. 

Because  of  the  Intimate  link  between  in- 
terest rates  and  the  balance  of  payments,  I 
believe  the  recent  decline  in  rates  In  the 
n^pitai  markets  has  been  unfortunate.  It 
can  only  complicate  and  aggravate  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem,  and  I  would  hope 
th*t  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Beaerve 
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would  add  their  weight  to  efforts  to  stem 
this  movement  and.  If  possible,  reverse  It. 

At  the  outset,  I  referred  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  expanding  exports. 
While  this  progress  has  been  real.  It  stUl  has 
not  been  great  enough. 

In  the  end  It  will  be  essential  that  we 
achieve  a  still  larger  sxirplus  on  exports  If 
we  are  to  finance  all  our  foreign  commit- 
ments. The  Improvement^  credit  arrange- 
ments for  export  financing  over  the  past  year 
has  been  of  positive  assistance  In  this  regard, 
although  the  results  thus  far,  especially  In 
the  medium-term  area,  have  been  somewhat 
disappointing.  Our  own  Bank  has  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
the  development  of  their  medium-term 
guarantee  program,  and  we  are  very  hopeful 
as  to  the  ultimate  effect.  Likewise,  export 
promotion  activities  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  State  I>epartment.  both 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  appear  to 
be  better  organized  and  of  greater  help 
than  formerly. 

Of  much  greater  significance  for  our  ex- 
port effort  than  these  matters,  however.  Is 
the  general  posture  of  the  American  econ- 
omy: our  ability  to  control  costs,  to  avoid 
Inflation,  and  to  act  vigorously  to  Improve 
our  competitive  position.  Here  it  seems  to 
me  lies  our  greatest  difficulty — one  that  has 
a  bearing  not  only  on  exports,  but  on  confi- 
dence of  the  entire  world  in  the  future  of 
the  dollar.  For  the  hard  truth  is  that  a 
nation's  balance  of  -payment  mirrors  all 
those  forces  that  help  shape  its  economic 
life.  Thus,  the  slowdown  in  the  Nation's 
rate  of  economic  growth,  and  the,  factors 
contributing  to  it,  cannot  help  but  affect 
adversely  the  vigor  of  our  export  effort,  the 
pattern  of  international  capital  movements, 
and  indeed  the  strengfth  of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  relevant  to  inquire,  then,  why  we 
have  experienced  a  relatively  slow  rate  of 
growth  in  recent  years,  with  continuing 
unemployment  and  excess  capacity.  Again 
the  answer  to  this  is  complex  and  cannot 
be  explored  fully  here.  It  does  seem  to 
me.  however,  that  at  the  center  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  a  vicious  circle  of  events;  namely, 
a  constant  rise  in  costs,  a  squeeze  on  profits, 
and  a  serious  lag  in  investment. 

In  speaking  of  controlling  inflation,  it  Is 
not  enough  to  be  able  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  general  level  of  prices  no  longer 
Is  rising  to  any  slgniflcant  degree.  Infla- 
tion in  the  past  few  years  has  continued  in 
another  guise — In  the  form  of  rising  costs. 
The  result  has  been  a  completely  Inadequate 
level  of  profits.  Your  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  projected  corporate  profits  before 
taxes  for  1962  at  $66 Vj  billion.  In  fact,  it 
now  appears  that  profits  will  do  well  to  ex- 
ceed $52  billion.  For  more  than  a  decade 
the  share  of  profits  in  the  national  Income 
has  been  trending  downward.  Profits  pro- 
vide the  incentive  for  Investment,  as  well  as 
a  major  source  of  funds.  It  is  little  wonder 
then   that    Investment   has   been    lagging. 

How  does  a  lag  in  investment  affect  the 
balance  of  payments?  It  slows  down  ef- 
forts at  cost  reduction  through  moderniza- 
tion, and  It  slows  the  development  and  In- 
troduction of  new  products.  This,  In  turn, 
makes  Industry  less  competitive  In  foreign 
markets  than  It  otherwise  would  be.  At 
the  same  time,  lagging  Investment  leads  to 
downward  pressure  on  interest  rates  and  en- 
courages a  capital  outflow.  All  this  contrib- 
utes to  a  deterioration  in  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I  personally  believe  your  efforts  to  stimu- 
late investment  through  the  proposed  tax 
credit  and  updating  of  depreciation  rules  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  However,  they 
are  only  initial  steps.  More  will  need  to  be 
done  as  promptly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  primary  requisites,  of  course. 
Is  that  costs  be  held  under  effective  control. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  effi- 
ciency which  requires  ever-Increasing  capital 


Investment.  If  this  can  be  accomplished.  I 
am  confident  that  the  normal  forces  of  com- 
petition will  keep  prices  well  in  line.  Sec- 
ondly, I  am  convinced  that  a  thoroughgoing 
overhaul  of  the  Nation's  tax  system  is  ui- 
gently  needed.  Today  the  tax  burden  falls 
much  too  heavily  on  investment,  more  heav- 
ily, in  fact,  than  In  any  other  industrialized 
country  of  the  world.  In  my  opinion,  this 
tax  burden  must  be  lightened,  and  soon, 
preferably  through  a  material  reduction  In 
the  corporate  Income  tax  rate. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid.  Mr.  President. 
If  I  failed  to  point  out  the  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  budgetary  policy  and 
the  possibility  of  tax  reform.  Great  In- 
creases are  occurring  In  Government  spend- 
ing, not  only  for  defense  but  for  nondefense 
purposes  as  well.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  business  community  naturally  questions 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  bring  about 
tax  reform  and  to  lighten  the  tax  load  on  in- 
vestment. In  the  5  years  1957-62,  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  by  all  corporations 
will  have  Increased  by  only  $1  billion  (to  an 
annual  role  of  $38  billion) .  In  the  same  pe- 
riod. Government  expenditures  at  all  levels. 
State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal,  have  ex- 
panded by  about  $43  billion.  Surely  this  Is 
a  lopsided  development  in  any  circum- 
stances. Quite  apart  from  questions  of  dif- 
ference in  philosophy  regarding  the  role  of 
government.  I  believe  the  comparison  in- 
volved in  these  figures  should  truly  be  a 
cause  for  concern  and  dismay. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  that  we  cannot  re- 
duce Government  expenditures  and  reduce 
the  tax  burden  in  one  easy  sUoke.  But  the 
very  difficulty  of  the  task  requires  that  we 
undertake  it  at  once. 

It  is  argued  in  .some  quarters  that  we  can 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too — that  taxes  can 
be  reduced  even  while  Government  expendi- 
tures Increase.  The  hope  Is  that  Incomes 
will  expand  and  push  up  Government  reve- 
nues so  as  to  fill  the  gap.  But  even  If  this 
does  not  happen,  It  Is  said,  we  need  not 
worry  about  a  deficit.  Memories  In  these 
matters  are  long,  however.  The  business 
community  recalls  that  in  the  past,  generally 
speaking,  a  series  of  Government  deficits  has 
laid  the  basis  for  an  eventual  eruption  of 
Inflation,  even  though  the  symptoms  did  not 
always  appear  immediately.  Moreover,  busi- 
ness has  witnessed  the  close  link  between 
Government  deficits  and  extreme  forms  of 
infiatlon  in  many  foreign  countries.  While 
not  all  of  these  factors  are  relevant  to  the 
present  American  scene,  they  are  nonethe- 
less part  of  the  background  of  experience  and 
intuition  which  causes  bankers  here  and 
abroad  to  look  with  concern  on  recent  fiscal 
policy  In  our  country  and  to  worry  actively 
about  the  future  of  the  dollar. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President — be- 
cause of  the  vital  need  for  Increased  Invest- 
ment, the  requirement  of  lower  taxes,  and 
the  Importance  of  fiscal  responsibility — I 
would  urge  upon  you  a  more  effective  con- 
trol of  expenditures  and  a  determined  and 
vigorous  effort  to  balance  the  budget.  Such 
measures  would  act  to  place  our  economy  In 
a  much  stronger  position  for  real  economic 
growth  In  the  i>erlod  Ahead;  they  should 
Increase  our  ability  to  expand  exports,  and 
they  will  strengthen  confidence  everywhere 
In  the  future  of  the  dollar.  All  these  are 
necessary  to  a  lasting  solution  of  oiir  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems,  as  well  as  to  the 
broader  fulfillment  of  our  national  aspira- 
tions. 

In  all  of  the  above,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  deficit  In  our  International  balance 
of  payments.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
potential  problems  posed  by  the  large  accu- 
mulation of  short-term  dollar  assets  on  the 
part  of  foreign  central  banks,  official  Insti- 
tutions, and  private  entitles.  This  Is  a 
major  subject  In  Itself — one  which  Is  related, 
among  other  things,  to  the  evolving  struc- 
ture of  our  International  monetary 
mechanism. 


These  huge  balances  pose  a  difficult  re- 
sponsibility for  the  United  States.  We  may 
have  stumbled  Into  them  initially,  but  they 
exist.  They,  of  course,  could  prove  to  be  a 
potential  source  of  trouble.  Concern  over 
them  arises  not  so  much  because  of  the  vol- 
ume presently  outstanding,  but  because  such 
balances  continue  to  expand  as  a  result  of 
the  unceasing  series  of  deficits  In  our  Inter- 
national payments.  Thus  the  major  means 
for  avoiding  trouble  lies  In  achieving  a  bal- 
ance (and  for  a  time  a  surplus)  in  our  Inter- 
national accounts.  If  we  accomplish  this, 
the  principal  foreign  holders  of  dollar  bal- 
ances should  give  us  little  trobule. 

Perhaps  one  need  not  mention,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  present  law  regarding  the  25 
percent  gold  reserve  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes  and  deposits.  There  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  law  within  the  finan- 
cial community — even  within  our  own  bank. 
I  personally  do  not  see  why  the  Nation's  full 
gold  supply  should  not  be  available  for  In- 
ternational purposes.  Others,  however,  argue 
that  the  requirement  for  some  gold  cover 
against  Internal  currency  acts  as  an  easen- 
tial  source  of  discipline  when  the  Nation  in- 
curs a  serious  deficit  In  Its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
present  gold  cover  can  be  suspended,  if  nec- 
essary, and  for  an  indefinite  period  This 
may  then  be  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
problem,  should  such  action  ever  prove  nec- 
essary, but  I  would  not  be  averse  to  seeing 
the  law  repealed  altogether  If  a  suitable 
moment  presented  Itself. 

I  want  finally  to  commend  the  Treasury  for 
thinking  ahead  on  problems  that  might  arise 
once  our  country  does  achieve  a  surplus  In 
its  balance  of  payments.  Mr.  Roosa's  recent 
suggestion  that  In  these  circvunstances  the 
United  States  itself  might  build  up  limited 
exchange  balances  In  other  countries  seems 
to  me  to  have  considerable  merit.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  new  forms  and  new 
methods  of  cooperation  In  International  fi- 
nance win  be  required  in  the  future.  The 
more  these  can  grow  naturally  out  of  exist- 
ing Institutions,  the  better  off  we  shall   be. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  comments 
set  forth  above  seem  responsive  to  the  re- 
quest you  made  of  me  the  night  of  the  din- 
ner for  Andr4  Malraux,  and  I  trust  they  will 
prove  to  be  of  some  Interest  and  assistance 
to  you.  Among  other  things,  they  may  per- 
haps help  explain  the  basis  for  certain 
policies  recommended  by  the  business  com- 
munity. Needless  to  say,  should  you  or  your 
advisers  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  further, 
I  should  be  more  than  happy  to  make  myself 
available.  All  of  us  recognize  that  these  are 
not  easy  times,  and  that  your  task  Is  an  In- 
credibly heavy  and  difficult  one.  I  am  sure 
It  Is  the  desire  of  all  responsible  cltlsens, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  to  contribute 
what  they  can  to  the  forward  progress  of  our 
country. 

Sincerely. 

DAVn>  ROCKETELLEK. 


Mr.    D.'VVtD    ROCKETELLEX. 

President,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  David:  Many  thanks  for  your  very 
thoughtful  and  constructive  letter.  The 
problems  posed  by  our  balance  of  payments 
deficits  over  the  last  several  years  are  neither 
easily  understood  nor  quickly  solved;  and  I 
welcome  the  efforts  undertaken  by  you  and 
other  business  leaders  tx>  weigh  the  stepts  this 
administration  has  already  taken,  and  to 
help  devise  new  steps  that  might  be  taken, 
to  Improve  our  International  accounts  and 
stem  the  outflow  of  gold. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we  must  meet 
this  problem  with  positive  solutions,  not 
negative  action — and  therefore  this  country 
will  not — I  repeat  not — Increase  the  price  of 
gold,  thereby  devaluating  the  dollar.  Impose 
exchange  controls,  rely  on  restrictive  import 
barriers  or  reduce  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
economic   recovery.     Nor   can    we   afford   to 
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weaken  our  efforts  for  International  peace 
and  security  which  neceaaarlly  require  some 
foreign  outlays. 

I  appreciate  your  approval  of  the  steps  we 
have    initiated    thus   far   and   the   progress 
which  has  been  made.     Developments  in  the 
first  5  months  Indicate  that  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit   will   bt  smaller  this   year 
than  last — and  last  year  was,  as  you  inow, 
a  considerable  Improvement  over  the  3  pre- 
vious years.     During  these  last   17  months, 
moreover,    speculative    fever    has    virtually 
ceased  as  confidence  In  the  dollar  has  been 
maintained.     Our  supply   of  gold   Is   clearly 
Bufflclent— our   exports   far   exceed   our    Im- 
ports— and  we  are  not,  a»  a  nation.  In  debt 
to  the  world  but  a  creditor,  with  the  annual 
Increase  in  the  value  of  our  asseU  abroad 
consistently  exceeding  oux  annual  paj-ments 
deficit.     Our  drawing  rights  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  serve  as  a  backstop  to 
our  own  monetary  reservws — and  under  legis- 
lation recently  enacted  by  the  Congress,  this 
Nation    wUl,    once    enabling    appropriations 
have  been  enacted,  participate  In  additional 
IMF  lending  arrangemenu  which  would  be 
available   to   cushion   any   shock.     And   the 
two-way  processes  of   bwlance  of  payments 
adjustment  with  other  countries  are  being 
greatly  furthered  by  the  close  relationships 
being  develojjed  among  the  treasuries  and 
central  banks  of  the  free  world. 

In    short,   our    basic   poalUon    Is   strong— 
but   there   U  still   much    t.o  be   done.     Last 
vear  our  expenditures  abroad  for  the  secu- 
rity and  development  of  the  free  world  (after 
subtracting    foreign    military    purchases    In 
this  country,  and  granU  and  loans  tied  di- 
rectly   to   U.S.    procurement)    amounted    to 
$3  9    billion;    net    long-term    private    Invest- 
ment   abroad    amounted    to    $2  1     billion; 
American  travelers  abroad  spent  roughly  $1 
billion   more   than   foreign   visitors   to   this 
country:  and  the  surplus  <jf  our  exporU  over 
Imports,  added  to  the  r«tetpts  earned  by  this 
country  on  foreign  debU  and  private  Invest- 
ment,  fell  more  than  ha  f  a  billion  dollars 
short   of    covering    these    foreign    payments, 
even    Including    special    foreign    debt    pre- 
paymenu  which  we  wUl  obviously  not  re- 
ceive every  year.     Short-term  capital  move- 
ments aggravated  this  pre  blem  even  further. 
The  efforts  to  which  you  refer  must,  there- 
fore, be  intensified  untU  an  equilibrium  Is 
reached. 

Foreign  economic  and  military  assistance 
and   oversea    defense   expenditures   are    be- 
ing Increasingly  tied  to  Frocurement  In  this 
country,  and  to  the  expenditure  of  local  cur- 
rencies Instead  of  dollan.     Already  the  net 
spending  of  dollars  to  m;iintaln  our  defense 
establishment  abroad  hai  been  cut  from  an 
annual  rate  of  $2.7  billion  down  to  $1.7,  and 
negotiations  for  more  cuts  are  going  on  now. 
But  there  Is  another  coafUct  of  objectives 
here  which  I  know  you  wll  understand.    We 
cannot  supply  more  of  tnese  goods  directly 
from   the   United   States.   If   these  are   only 
available  at  higher  costs,  without  adding  to 
budget  expenditures  here  at  home.    To  keep 
total   Government  expen<lit\ires  under  con- 
trol I  have,  therefore,  had  to  put  Umits  on 
acceptable  price   dlflorences  between   home 
and  foreign  supplies. 

Our  allies  will  be  pressed  to  increase  their 
share  of  our  Joint  defense  costs,  to  Increase 
their  military  procurement  In  this  country 
as  a  means  of  offsetting  our  oversea  costs, 
and  to  Increase  their  share  of  economic  aid 
to  the  developing  countries.  The  net  out- 
flow of  dollars  on  development  loans  and  as- 
sistance is  being  cut  to  $  I  billion  or  less  and 
I  have  Just  initiated  new  administrative  ar- 
rangemenU  within  the  Government  to  bring 
that  down  further. 

Our  new  efforte  to  attract  foreign  visitors 
and  foreign  capital  to  these  shores  wUl  be 
stepped  up.  as  we  continue  measures  to 
lessen  undue  dollar  outlays  abroad  by  Amerl- 
e&n  tourlsta  and  mllltar.y  families. 


As  you  nota  in  your  letter,  our  principal 
outlays.  In  addition  to  defense  and  foreign 
aid,  are  for  private  foreign  Investment. 
While  the  latter  should  not  be  subject  to  re- 
strictions, and  government  must  confine  its 
restrictive  influences  to  Its  own  expenditures, 
such  as  those  nventloned  above  aa  defense 
and  foreign  aid,  our  tax  laws  should  surely 
not  encourage  the  export  of  dollars  by  per- 
mitting "tax  havens"  and  other  undue  pref- 
erences. The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is 
now  considering  what  changes  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

We  shall  continue,  as  you  suggest,  to  strike 
the  most  appropriate  balance  In  Interest  rate 
policy.     We    have  endeavored  to   keep   our 
short-term  rates  high  enough  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  outflows.    At  the  same  time,  we 
have  tried  to  use  our  Influence  on  the  supply 
and   demand   for   funds   to  give  the   fullest 
support  for  recovery,  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  capital  for  the  purposes  of  invest- 
ment   and    modernization    you    so    rightly 
stress,  and  in  general  to  help  In  the  attain- 
ment   of    a    growing,    prosperous    economy 
which  would  more  surely  keep  American  cap- 
ital at  home  and  attract  foreign  capital  here. 
Other  means  of  international  cooperation, 
as  you  know,  include  new  monetary  arrange- 
menu. such  as  our  current  efforta  to  acquire 
balances  In  other  currencies,  the  prepayment 
of  allied  debta.  and  operations,  when  neces- 
sary. In   foreign  currencies  In  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  marketa.    We  know  we  can- 
not solve  this  problem  alone — and  other  free 
nations  know  that  they,  too,  cannot  afford 
any  weakness  In  the  dollar,  which  la  the  very 
foundation    of    the    International    monetary 
system. 

Our  principal  avenue,  as  you  suggert.  must 
be  an  Increase  in  the  surplus  of  our  exports 
over  Imports.  We  have  stepped  up  exten- 
sively our  programs  for  export  promotion, 
guarantees,  and  credit  Insurance.  Essential 
to  our  hopes  for  wider  and  more  accessible 
markets  Is  passage  of  the  trade  expansion  act 
now  iMfore  the  Congress. 

Equally  essential  Is  the  prevention  of  an- 
other Inflationary  spiral.  Our  share  of  the 
world's  manufactured  exporta  declined  In  the 
1953-60  period  by  nearly  16  percent — at  the 
same  time  that  our  prices  on  those  products, 
relative  to  those  of  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions, increased  14  percent. 

The  current  recovery  shows  the  best  record 
of  price  stability  of  any  comparable  postwar 
period  of  rising  production  and  recovery.    It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  urged  labor 
and  management  to  hold  labor  cost  increases 
within  the  confines  of  productivity  Increases. 
Fully  aware  of  the  need  you  cite  for  In- 
creased Investment,  we  have  proposed  a  new 
tax  credit  which  will  Increase  the  profitabil- 
ity of  Investments   In   new  equipment  and 
machinery  by  a  far  greater  margin  for  every 
dollar  of  revenue  forgone  than  alternative 
proposals.     This  will  be  supplemented  by  re- 
vision of    the  Treasury's   depreciation   rxUes 
which  will  give  businessmen  t>oth  far  more 
flexibility    and    more    realistic,    up-to-date 
guidelines  for  charging  off  the  cost  of  de- 
preciable  asseta.     The   combined   Impact   of 
these  two  moves  is,  in  effect,  a  tax  cut  for 
American    businessmen    who    modernize    of 
more  than   $2.5   billion,   a   lessening   of   the 
squeeze  on  profits,  a  greater  supply  of  funds 
for  Investment  and  a  greater  incentive  to  In- 
vest them.    In  addition,  the  "thoroughgoing 
overhaul  of  the  Nation's  tax  system"  to  which 
vou  refer  Is  planned  for  next  year,  effecting 
a  net  reduction  In  the  burden  of  both  cor- 
porate and  personal  Income  taxes. 

But  the  real,  key  to  Increased  business 
profits— an  objective  I  wholeheartedly 
share— is  increased  use  of  capacity.  Idle 
plant  and  equipment  incur  costs  but  no  re- 
turn—and certainly  they  discourage  Invest- 
ment m  additional  capacity.  We  must,  as 
you  point  out.  and  the  slowdown  in  the  Na- 
tion's rate  of  economic  growth— and  all  of 
the  domestic  measures  of  this  administra- 


tion,  both    short-run    and   long-range,    are 
aimed  at  this  objective. 

Some    of    these    measures    cost    money — 
money  which  Is  an  Investment  In  creating 
Jobs  or  training  skills  or  building  the  dams 
and    highways    and    other    faculties    upon 
which  our  economy  depends — money  which, 
for  the  most  part.  Is  vised  to  purchase  goods 
and    services,    steel   and    concrete,    groceries 
and    gasoUne,   from   the   American    business 
community.    This  does  not.  however,  dimin- 
ish  the   need    for    strict   control   of    budget 
expenditures — and  I  have  fo\ind  it  desirable 
to  Uim  the  bvidget  rcquesU  of  the  various 
departmenta  and  agencies  by  several  billion 
dollars  each  year,  to  prevail  upon  them  not 
to  spend  all  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress    and    to    urge    upon    the    Congress 
measures  designed  to  end  the  postal  deficit, 
curb  our  farm  surpluses  and  eliminate  tin- 
necessary  defense  expenditxires.    The  falltire 
of   the   Congress   to   enact   this    year's   farm 
bill,  for  example,  may  cost  the  taxpayers  an 
additional  $1  billion  a  year.    More  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  budget  Increases  have  t)een  for 
national  security  and  space.    Except  for  un- 
avoidable debt  charges  and   veterans'   pen- 
sions, ovir  domestic  expenditures  showed  no 
increase  In  the  budget  I  submitted  In  Jan- 
uary— and  new  domestic   civilian   programs 
took  less  than  one  half  of  1  cent  of  the  tax- 
payer's dollar. 

There  are  other  points  in  your  letter  de- 
serving of  comment,  which  I  look  forward 
to  discussing  with  you  at  an  early  oppor- 
timlty.  I  am  gratified  that  we  agree  so 
vrtdely  on  basic  problems  and  goals;  and  I 
assure  you  that  this  administration  Intends 
to  do  whatever  must  be  done  to  make  cer- 
tain ttiat  the  dollar  remains  as  sound  as  a 
dollar. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedt. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  those  are 
two  most  instructive  interchanges  upon 
the  subject  of  the  economic  status  of 
our  country  The  introduction  to  the 
exchange  of  letters  apparently  consisted 
of  a  private  conversation  on  the  state  of 
the  U.S.  economy  at  a  dinner  at  the 
White  House  on  the  night  of  May  11, 
which  was  subsequently,  at  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion,  incorporated  in  the 
exchange  of  letters. 

The  exchange  of  letters  is  valuable 
in  showing  not  only  individual  points 
of  view,  but  points  at  which  the  busi- 
ness point  of  view  can  be  fitted  with 
the  President's  attitude  in  respect  to  ma- 
jor questions  which  we  face. 

I  state  only  a  unilateral  judgment. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  concern  to 
me,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  as  a  Senator. 
There  are  two  places  in  which  the  views 
of  the  President  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
need  to  be  very  closely  juxtaposed.  One 
is  Mr.  Rockefeller's  prescription  for 
what  ails  our  country's  economy  and  the 
President's  idea  as  to  how  that  should 
be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  private 
enteiT»rise  system.  The  second  is  Mr. 
Rockefeller  s  views  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment's contribuUon  to  the  deficiencies 
in  our  economy  and  the  President's  view 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  in  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  deal  with  it. 

After  recounting  the  export  promotion 
activities  of  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  State  Department,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  steps  we  ought  to  take  on  in- 
terest rates,  Mr.  Rockefeller  says: 

Of  much  greater  significance  for  our  ex- 
port effort  than  these  matters,  however,  is 
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the  general  posture  of  the  American  econ- 
omy: our  ability  to  control  costs,  to  avoid 
inflation,  and  to  act  vigorously  to  Improve 
our  competitive  position.  Here  It  seems  to 
nte  lies  our  greatest  dlfflculty— one  that  has 
a  bearing  not  only  on  exports,  but  on  con- 
fidence of  the  entire  world  In  the  futiire  of 
tlie  dollar.  For  the  hard  truth  Is  that  a 
nation's  balance  of  payments  mirrors  all 
those  forces  that  help  shape  Its  economic 
life.  Thus,  the  slowdown  In  the  Nation's 
rate  of  economic  growth,  and  the  factors 
contributing  to  It.  cannot  help  but  affect 
adversely  the  vigor  of  our  export  effort,  the 
pattern  of  International  capital  movements, 
and  Indeed  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 

This  is  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's position  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic economy.  As  he  says,  it  is  a  test 
of  our  ability  to  control  costs,  to  avoid 
inflation,  and  to  act  vigorously  to  im- 
prove our  competitive  position. 

The  President's  reply  to  that  position 
is  contained  in  the  following  statement: 

But  the  real  key  to  Increased  business 
profits — an  objective  I  wholeheartedly 
share — Is  Increased  use  of  capacity.  Idle 
plant  and  equipment  Incur  costs  but  no 
return — and  certainly  they  discourage  In- 
vestment In  additional  capacity.  We  must, 
as  you  point  out,  end  the  slowdown  In  the 
Nation's  rate  of  economic  growth — and  all  of 
the  domestic  measiires  of  this  administra- 
tion, both  short-run  and  long-range,  are 
aimed  at  this  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent "that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
real  difference.  Mr.  Rockefeller  says 
that  the  way  to  do  the  job  in  the  world 
that  must  be  done  is  to  make  ourselves 
more  competitive  and  to  control  costs; 
whereas  the  President  says  that  in  order 
to  do  the  job  we  must  use  our  unused 
capacity.  He  is  trying  to  do  various 
things  toward  that  end  through  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  now  speaking  in 
terms  of  credit  and  projects  that  one 
is  willing  to  support.  All  of  this,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  an  excellent  argument  for  drop- 
ping the  kind  of  tax  program  that  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  say  that  because  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  idle  capacity  used,  he  had 
better  drop  his  tax  ideas. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  tough  with 
labor  or  management  or  with  steel  mills 
or  with  some  unions.  These  are  words 
and  expressions.  We  lack  any  coordi- 
nating medium,  even  the  elementary  one 
of  seeking  economic  goals,- which  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  did. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  need  a 
basic  coordinating  medium  which  will 
patriotically  and  in  a  business  sense 
bring  about  efficiency  in  production.  I 
have  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Production  Board.  Of  all  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  made,  I  consider  that  to 
be  the  most  important. 

I  respectfully  direct  the  President's  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  transforming  his 
Labor-Management  Committee  at  the 
White  House  into  an  effective  coordinat- 
ing body  in  terms  of  expansion  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 


The  second  point  I  wish  to  make,  upon 
which  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
President  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  is  with 
respect  to  the  approach  to  our  fiscal 
problem.  The  President,  although  he 
does  refer  to  it,  is  not  too  much  con- 
cerned, as  Mr.  Rockefeller  is.  about  our 
position  in  terms  of  confidence  attribut- 
able to  our  budget  and  fiscal  situations 
and  the  question  of  a  budget  balance. 

I  am  not  against  a  deficit  when  it  is 
needed  in  order  to  deal  with  a  particular 
situation  or  with  a  national  emergency; 
but  the  idea  of  calling  a  budget  balance  a 
myth,  or  assuming  that  we  can  proceed 
forever  without  meeting  our  obligations 
and  paying  for  what  we  get,  is  wrong. 
Therefore,  again.  I  think  the  President 
ought  to  make  that  clear. 

Most  businesvsmen  do  not  argue  that  we 
should  not  have  a  deficit  now  and  then. 
We  cannot  balance  the  budget  every 
year.  However,  to  argue  a  junk-the- 
budget  concept — and  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  dollar  alone — and  to  advocate 
throwing  the  budget  into  the  ashcan,  is 
wrong. 

Therefore  I  address  a  plea  to  the  Presi- 
dent that,  first,  he  drop  what  is  now  In 
his  tax  bill  with  relation  to  foreign  in- 
vestments in  oversea  operations.  This  is 
wrong  and  inhibits  Ainerican  business. 
Second,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
explain  to  the  country  what  he  meant 
when  he  delivered  his  speech  at  Yale,  and 
referred  to  the  budget  balance  being  a 
myth — not  of  an  always  balanced  budget, 
but  in  terms  of  fidelity  to  that  concept  as 
one  of  the  basic  ingredients  in  American 
government  and  American  public  life. 

In  his  letter  the  President  refers  to 
various  proposals  his  administration  ex- 
pects to  make — for  example,  the  reform 
of  the  depreciation  schedule.  The  Presi- 
dent estimates  that  between  that  and  the 
equipment  credit  contained  in  his  tax 
bill,  business  will  get  the  benefit  of  $2,500 
million.  The  difficulty  is  that  business 
is  not  interested  in  the  equipment  credit. 
Be  that  as  It  may— and  I  like  It  myself— 
business  is  not  enthusiastic.  Business  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  depreciation 
schedules.  I  hope  the  President  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  sooner  they  are  issued, 
the  better.  They  have  been  promised  for 
this  month,  and  the  promise  should  be 
kept. 

Second,  I  hope  the  President  will  cause 
his  administration  to  be  liberal  in  that 
regard,  because  I<lo  not  think  the  equip- 
ment credit  proposal  will  get  anywhere. 
So  let  us  place  the  $2,500  million  drop 
where  it  can  get  somewhere,  namely,  in 
depreciation  values. 

Finally,  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
opposition  when  I  say  it  is  our  desire  to 
have  the  coimtry  succeed,  because  if  the 
country  succeeds,  the  President  will  suc- 
ceed. This  factor  is  inherent  in  our  two- 
party  system.  I  say  to  the  President 
what  I  am  sure  others  have  said  to  him: 
He  has  had  Republican  cooperation  be- 
fore in  many  things,  and  we  have  always 
felt  that  he  has  earned  it.  I  think  he 
can  have  that  cooperation  in  this  in- 
stance by  bringing  back  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence to  the  business  community,  which 
the  President  now  finds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advice  of  some  people  to  him.  is 
an  important  ingredient  for  national 
prosperity.     It  is  easy  for  people  who 


think  they  are  great  liberals  to  slough 
this  aside,  but  that  (s  not  the  way  our 
country  is  operated. 

The  President  does  not  have  to  act  im- 
mediately. If  he  wants  to  evaluate  ideas 
and  seriously  entertain  this  point  of 
view,  he  can  find  a  dozen  David  Rocke- 
fellers who  will  tell  him  what  they  think, 
and  who  will  actively  cooperate  with  his 
administration  in  order  to  bring  about 
economic  success  to  our  country. 

I  am  confident  that,  without  regard  to 
party  affiliation  in  any  way,  American 
businessmen  want  to  be  helpful  to  the 
President.  That  is  not  true  of  every  one 
of  them;  there  are  some  rapacious  busi- 
nessmen. However,  on  the  whole,  in 
terms  of  ability  to  manage  business,  I 
think  they  begin  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  carry  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  hope  the  President  will  be  encour- 
aged by  his  interchange  with  David 
Rockefeller  and  will  pursue  the  subject 
further,  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  business 
leaders  and  business  managers  them- 
selves; then  to  evaluate  what  he  learns 
and  use  it;  but  not  to  proceed  on  any 
cavalier  assumption  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  of  use  to  him,  because  it  will  be 
a  loaded  gun. 

I  think  we  can  succeed,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  business  wants  the  President 
to  succeed  and  is  ready  to  give  full  co- 
oijeration,  if  there  is  some  assurance  and 
hope  that  he  will  listen  seriously  and 
intently  to  what  is  said. 
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THE  BUILDING  OP  INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  JAPANESE  INTERESTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
U.S.  Government  had  invited  Japan  to 
build  Industrial  plants  in  the  United 
States.  These  plants  were  to  be  located 
in  areas  considered  to  be  underindus- 
trialized. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  visiting  Japan  last  No- 
vember, stated  that  he  would  advise 
Japanese  industrialists  of  places  in  the 
United  States  that  were  underindus- 
trialized. 

This  information  would  be  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  based  on  information 
submitted  to  him  by  these  committees. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  his 
visit  to  Japan  last  November,  advised  the 
Japanese  Government  and  Japanese  in- 
dustrialists that,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
that  he  had  received  from  industrial 
areas  in  this  Nation,  where  there  were 
available  plants  and  available  labor, 
they  should  give  consideration  to  that 
situation  in  any  program  for  expansion 
of  industry. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  Japan 
or  any  other  coimtry  can  outproduce  and 
outmanufacture  our  own  industry  and 
our  own  labor,  unless  they  are  given 
special  tax  advantages  or  reduced  labor 
costs.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  both. 
We  have  the  industrial  know-how  and 
the  best  labor  in  the  world. 

I  mention  this  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  grave  concern  in  this  Nation 
about  this  invitation. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  give  some  tho  jght  to  our  own 
Industry  and  our  own  labor,  without  in- 
viting JsiAan  and  other  countries  to  come 
in  and  talre^ver  our  plunts.  which,  as  I 
said,  they  cannot  do  without  tax  advan- 
tage or  a  loweA  wage  sea  e,  both  of  which 
we  will  not  penpit,  and  lo  both  of  which 
I  am  opposed 

Mr.  MILLER/  Mr.  I»resident,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  state  the  facts 
of  economic  business  life  as  he  did,  to 
the  effect  that  businessmen  generally  are 
not  pleased  with  the  Idja  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  which  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  rest  of  tne  New  Frontier 
have  tried  to  have  passed  as  a  part  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  As  evi- 
dence of  that,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  February  8,  1962,  jmblished  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  Impact  on  business 
of  the  proposed  investment  tax  credit. 
The  article  states  that  business  firms 
plan  only  a  very  slight  stepup  in  capital 
spending  if  the  Investment  tax  credit 
should  materialize. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
< See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  while  I 
join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  very  shortly  issue  a  re- 
vised Bulletin  F.  making  provision  for 
more  realistic   depreciation  allowances, 
I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  the  revision  of  Bul- 
letin F  cannot  go  beyond  the  tax  law 
passed  by  Congress.    Congress  has  spe- 
cifically provided  in  the  tax  law  that  de- 
preciation cannot  be  taken  in  excess  of 
a  reasonable   allowance   for   wear   and 
tear  and  diminution  of  value.    It  is  well 
recognized  that  Bulletin  F  is  obsolete 
and  does  not  give  appropriate  recogni- 
tion to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place    in    the    intervening    years    since 
Bulletin  F  first  was  issued. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  Ivehoove  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  not  to  go  beyond  the  law, 
which  provides  that  not  in  excess  of  a 
reasonable  wear-and-tear  allowance  may 
be  provided  by  way  ol  depreciation,  ex- 
cept where  Congress  has  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law  for  special  types  of  depre- 
ciation. I  hope  the  rfjvised  bulletin  will 
be  issued  shortly  ani  will  contain  these 
changes.  1 1 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
businessmen  generally  should  expect  any 
great  bonanza  as  a  result  of  the  revision 
of  Bulletin  F.  The  revision  is  an  overdue 
and  much  needed  change,  but  it  will 
only  scratch  the  surface  so  far  as  tax  re- 
lief and  tax  Incentive  for  American  busi- 
ness are  concerned.  In  my  judgment, 
business  will  not  be  encouraged  to  a 
great  extent.  There  will  not  be  the  en- 
couragement to  expand  present  business 
or  to  begin  new  business,  so  necessary, 
in  order  to  provide  the  types  of  oppor- 
tvmlties  which  we  must  have  for  unem- 
ployed people  and  lor  the  millions  of 
high  school  and  college  graduates,  unless 
there  is  a  genuine  tax  cut.    By  a  genuine 


tax  cut,  I  do  not  mean  a  tax  cut  at  the 
risk  of  making  the  budget  further  un- 
balanced. It  Is  a  well  known  economic 
fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  as  a  result  of 
deficit  spending,  the  value  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  money  will  be  di- 
luted. The  benefit  will  not  go  to  any 
businessman  who  proposes  to  invest  in 
plant  additional  money  or  additional 
dollars  as  a  result  of  a  tax  cut,  if  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  been 
diluted  by  virtue  of  deficit  spending. 

I  join  completely  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!,  who 
took  to  task  not  only  members  of  this 
administration,  but  also  members  of  the 
national  chamber  of  commerce,  who  do 
not  realize  the  basic  economic  facts  of 
life  with  respect  to  tax  cuts.  Tax  cuts 
are  needed,  but  they  must  come  within 
the  framework  of  a  balanced  budget; 
otherwise  we  will  be  on  a  treadmill,  fool- 
ing the  American  people  further. 


ExHiBrr  1 
Tax  Bn.L's  Impact — Firms  Plan  Only  Slight 
Capital    Spending    Boost    it    New    CREorr 
IB  Voted — Wtth holding  Tax  on  Interest 
Promises  Computer  Boon  and  Depositor 
CoNrusiON — What  Is  a  "Business  Meal"? 
Tax  changes  now  being  shaped  up  In  Con- 
gress probably  would  have  some  surprising 
as  well  as  some  predictable  effects  on  busi- 
ness, a  Wall  Street  Journal  survey  of  over 
100  executives  shows. 

A  key  provision  of  the  tax  bill  that  prob- 
ably will  be  voted  on  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  month — a  tax  credit  for 
most  companies  amounting  to  8  percent  of 
what  they  Invest  In  new  machinery — ^may 
lead  many  of  them  to  revive  relatively  small 
equipment-buying  projecte  they  had  shelved. 
But  It  also  may  give  what  one  executive 
calls  "windfall"  savings  to  companies  going 
ahead  with  plant  expansion  programs  they 
would  have  carried  out  anyway. 

A  tax  credit  for  public  utilities  at  4  per- 
cent of  their  new  equipment  Investments 
may  speed  extension  of  gas  mains  to  some 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  where  they 
wouldn't  be  profitable  now.  But  the  dis- 
parity between  this  and  the  8  percent  credit 
to  most  of  the  utilities'  customers  may 
crimp  electric  utilities'  sales  by  tempting 
some  customers  to  Install  their  own  power- 
generating  plants. 

A  20 -percent  withholding  tax  on  dividends 
and  Interest,  to  be  deducted  at  the  soxirce, 
probably  would  speed  computer  sales  and 
subject  corporate  and  bank  officers  to  a 
barrage  of  angry  phone  calls  from  share- 
holders and  depositors  who  might  think  the 
deduction  was  the  company's  Idea.  It  also 
would  deprive  some  tax-exempt  Institutions 
and  individuals  of  the  use  of  sizable  sums 
of  cash,  at  least  temporarily,  and  cause  them 
and  others  headaches  figuring  out  their 
refund  claims. 


restaurant  bane  or  boon? 

And  tighter  tax  rules  on  business  enter- 
tainment may  either  severely  pinch  some 
restaurants  or  help  them  snatch  expense- 
account  trade  away  from  theaters  and  night 
clubs — depending  on  which  of  two  conflict- 
ing interpretations  of  the  pending  changes 
Is  correct. 

These  assessments  by  businessmen  are  ten- 
tative, of  course,  as  the  tax  revision  bUl  Is  a 
long  way  from  being  law.  and  some  of  Its  pro- 
visions may  be  changed  In  coming  congres- 
sional votes.  Already  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  Is  preparing  the 
bUl,  Is  considering  modifying  the  dividend 
withholding  provision  to  put  It  on  a  3-year 
trial  basis,  ending  in  1965;  committee  mem- 
bers think  this  might  soften  some  expected 
congressional  oppKwitlon. 


But  otherwUe  the  committee,  which  must 
originate  tax  legislation.  Is  expected  to  make 
only  a  few  changes  In  a  tentaUve  draft  of 
the  bill  It  already  has  approved  for  submis- 
sion first  to  the  fxill  House,  then  the  Senate. 
So  It  U  clear,  at  leaat,  what  are  the  main 
proposals  that  will  be  coming  to  a  vote. 

MANY    COMPLEX    RULES 

These  proposals  are  both  nvunerous  and 
complex.  The  bUl  would  Increase  taxes  on 
mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations,  farm  and  consumer  coopera- 
tives, businessmen's  earnings  from  some 
foreign  investments,  and  some  profits  of  U.S. 
corporations'  foreign  subsidiaries.  Impor- 
tant as  they  are,  though,  these  provisions 
would  affect  only  certain  segments  of  busi- 
ness, while  the  proposals  for  tax  credits  on 
machinery  buying,  tax  withholding  of  divi- 
dends and  some  interest,  and  limitations  on 
businessmen's  deductions  for  entertaining 
would  touch  nearly  every  company  In  the 
country. 

But  the  effects,  though  widespread,  may 
not  always  be  what  the  lawmakers  antici- 
pate— as  can  be  seen  best  by  a  look  at  the 
provision  that  would  Involve  the  most  money, 
the  proposed  8  percent  credit  on  Investments 
In  most  types  of  new  machinery. 

Under  this  section  of  the  draft  Wll,  a  busi- 
ness that  Invested,  say,  »1  million  In  new  ma- 
chinery In  any  one  year  could  deduct  $80,000 
from  Its  eventual  corporate  Income  tax  bUl 
for  that  year.  In  effect.  It  could  buy  $1  mU- 
llon  worth  of  machinery  by  paying,  In  the 
end.  only  $920,000  out  of  the  corporate  treas- 
ury. The  Kennedy  administration,  which 
proposed  this  section,  has  been  counting  on 
it  to  spur  much  new  business  sjjending  for 
plant  expansion  and  modernization,  thus 
giving  a  lift  to  the  entire  economy. 

SOME  EAKLT    starts 

But  of  68  companies  surveyed  on  this 
aspect  of  the  bill,  only  one — Radio  Corp.  of 
America — thought  the  8-percent  credit 
would  have  a  significant  effect  on  major  ex- 
pansion programs.  Of  the  rest,  38  said  the 
credit  would  at  most  cause  them  to  take  a 
second  look  at  'marginal "  projects  they  had 
rejected,  or  start  early  on  projects  they 
eventually  would  have  begun  anyway. 

And  no  less  than  29  companies  reported 
the  credit  wouldn't  change  their  capital 
spending  plans  at  all — though  they  would 
use  the  credit  to  reduce  tax  bills  anjrway. 
'If  we  spend  $100,000,  we're  going  to  get 
$8,000  more  cash,"  says  Donald  K.  Evans, 
treasurer  of  Rlegel  TextUe  Corp. 

"This  program  won't  alter  our  construc- 
tion program  one  bit;  It's  nothing  more  than 
a  windfall."  adds  the  executive  vice  president 
of  a  major  chemical  concern. 

The  reasons  for  this  view  vary,  but  un- 
derlying all  of  them  Is  a  conviction  that  an 
8-percent  credit  simply  Isn't  big  enough  to 
alter  major  corporate  capital  spending  pro- 
grams. This  Is  particularly  true  of  com- 
panies which  draw  up  their  capital  spending 
programs  far  In  advance.  "Plans  for  1962 
capital  spending  have  already  been  deter- 
mined, and  we  do  not  believe  the  proposed 
tax  credit  will  Infiuence  them."  says  Frank 
McGrath.  financial  vice  president  of  United 
States  Rubber  Co. 

Many  other  companies  emphasize  that  they 
plan  capital  spending  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  think  Is  needed  to  keep  plants  modern 
and  to  expand  output  as  fast  as  the  market 
will  support,  with  tax  rules  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. A.  Llghtfoot  Walker,  president 
of  Rheem  Manufacturing  Co.,  puts  this  view 
succinctly:  "If  we  needed  new  equipment  to 
run  our  business  efficiently  we  would  get  It. 
If  we  did  not  need  It,  we  would  not  spend 
money  on  it  Just  to  get  a  credit." 

And  some  concerns  are  worried  by  excess 
capacity,  which  makes  spending  large  sums 
of  money  for  new  machinery  seem  to  them  a 
dubious  proposition  regardless  of  tax  laws. 
"The  problem  now  Is  trying  to  find  markets 
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for  our  present  prtxlTictlon.  not  getting 
money  to  make  more,"  says  Joe  K.  Nolan, 
executive  vice  president  at  Weyerhaeuser 
Co..  the  big  timber  and  forest  products  con- 
cern in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

This  Isn't  to  say,  however,  that  the  credit 
would  have  no  effect.  On  some  less  expen- 
sive projects,  "It  Just  might  be  enough  to 
tip  the  balance  In  favor  of  replacing  out- 
moded equipment  with  modern,  efficient 
machines."  says  William  Brown,  vice  presi- 
dent for  finance  of  American  Viscose  Ck)rp., 
Philadelphia   rayon    and   cellophane    maker. 

A.  J.  INStTSniXS  SPXXDTTT 

The  credit  also  would  speed  up  some  proj- 
ects already  In  the  works.  *An  extra  8-per- 
cent allowance  would  allow  us  to  accelerate 
expansion  programs  at  our  Jessup  Wood 
Products  Division,  a  $a  to  $3  million 
expansion  of  our  Reynolds  Metals  Division 
foundry,  and  other  smaller  programs,"  as- 
serts Charles  Ver  Halen,  president  of  A.  J. 
Industries,  Inc..  diversified  Los  Angeles  con- 
cern. International  Btisiness  Machines 
Corp.,  too.  says  the  credit  in  some  Instances 
should  result  in  earlier  acquisition  of  new 
capital  equipment,  though  only  to  a  quite 
limited  extent. 

And  the  effects  of  the  credit  could  grow 
in  coming  years,  as  companies  come  to  the 
end  of  programs  they  have  budgeted  now 
and  begXn  shaping  new  ones.  "The  tax  credit 
would  certainly  be  welcome;  it  woiold  not 
affect  ovir  19«2  plans  but  it  would  enter  Into 
our  decisions  on  equipment  spending  In  the 
future,"  says  Kendall  Co.,  Boston-based 
maker  of  textiles  and  surgical  goods. 

The  effects  of  the  separate  4-percent  tax 
credit  for  public  utilities  investing  in  new 
equipment  also  might  fall  well  short  of  some 
congressional  hopes.  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  have  said  this  provi- 
sion is  likely  to  lower  electric,  water,  and  gas 
rates  to  consumers,  by  saving  utilities  some 
money  which  could  be  passed  on  to  the  pub- 
lic through  rate  cuts. 

NO  BOOSTS,  NO  CUTS 

utility  executives  concede  the  credit  might 
make  some  rate  increases  unnecessary.  "A 
4-i>ercent  credit  would  give  us  about  $160,000 
and  would  forestall  application  for  a  rate 
increase  for  2,  possibly  3  years,"  says  the 
treasxirer  of  a  California  water  utility.  But 
no  utility  surveyed  plans  to  cut  rates  volun- 
tarily because  of  the  credit,  and  most  think 
increases  in  other  costs  would  make  impos- 
sible any  rate  cuts  that  State  regulatory 
commissions  might  seek.  "None  of  the 
utilities  I  know  of  are  earning  even  close  to 
an  adequate  return  on  their  investment." 
says  K.  M.  Robinson,  chairman  of  Washing- 
ton Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Utility  executives  seem  to  be  of  two  minds 
«bout  the  proposed  credit.  Many  say  the 
savings  it  would  provide  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  extend  service  on  a  stepped-up 
schedule.  "It  might  mean  we'd  extend  gas 
service  to  some  small  towns  not  now  receiv- 
ing it,"  says  Dean  H.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.,  Ham- 
mond, Ind.  "Some  of  these  projects  would 
be  unprofitable  now,  but  the  tax  credit 
might  make  the  difference." 

These  same  executives  and  many  others, 
however,  denoimce  the  bill  as  "discrimina- 
tory" and  perhaps  competitively  harmful  in 
giving  utilities  only  half  the  8-percent  credit 
other  industries  would  get.  "We're  com- 
peting with  coal  and  oil  Industries  for  the 
fuel  market,  and  they  would  receive  an  8-per- 
cent credit."  says  Marvin  Chandler,  presi- 
dent of  Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co.  "It  Just 
Isn't  fair." 

ELKCraiC    UTlLrriES'    ITABS 

Electric  utilities  fear  intensified  competi- 
tion from  another  soxirce:  their  own  cus- 
tomers.  Aluminum  companies  in  partic- 
ular might  figure  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
put  up  their  own  generating  plants  with  the 
92-cent   dollars   an    8-percent   credit  would 


give  them  than  to  buy  power  from  a  utility 
that  had  to  spend  96-cent  dollars  on  ziew 
generating  capacity,  frets  Jack  Busby,  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Oo. 
Aluminum  companies  need  gigantic  quan- 
tities of  electricity  to  smelt  ores  into  metal. 

The  proposed  ao-percent  withholding  tax 
on  dividends  and  interest  probably  would 
affect  individual  taxpayers  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  bill,  but  its  impact  on 
many  corporations  would  be  slight.  Melville 
Shoe  Corp.,  with  30.000  stockholders,  does 
think  dividend  withholding  would  bring  a 
tremendous  increase  in  paperwork  costs. 
But  American  Telephone  8t  Telegraph  Co., 
with  nearly  2  million  shareholders,  says  it 
could  set  up  a  withholding  system  at  purely 
nominal  cost. 

For  individual  taxpayers,  however,  divi- 
dend and  interest  withholding  would  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  preparing  tax  returns. 
Under  the  draft  bill,  banks  and  companies 
would  not  be  required  to  prepare  annual 
withholding  statements  for  taxpayers  show- 
ing how  much  tax  has  been  withheld  from 
dividends  or  interest  the  individuals  re- 
ceived. Instead,  the  taxpayer  would  record 
on  his  tax  return  the  amount  of  money 
he  actually  received  and  the  full  amount  he 
would  have  received  without  the  withhold- 
ing tax,  and  file  for  a  tax  refund  if  he  is  en- 
titled to  one. 

TAX    BSTtJBN    PKOBUEMS 

This  raises  a  problem:  How  would  an  in- 
dividual taxpayer.  If  he  knows  only  the  net 
amount  of  dividends  or  Interest  he  actually 
got  after  tax  had  been  withheld,  figure  out 
what  the  pre-tax  payment  would  have  been? 
For  stockholders  this  may  not  be  too  diffi- 
cult as  the  gross  amount  of  corporate  divi- 
dends per  share  are  announced  regularly. 
But  for  the  bank  saver,  who  knows  only  the 
interest  figure  stamped  on  his  savings  ac- 
count passbook,  it  may  be  more  trouble- 
some. 

Actually,  some  savings  institutions  are 
planning  to  help  the  taxpayers  even  though 
not  required  to.  First  Federal  Savings  ft 
Loan  Association  of  Pittsburgh  will  work  out 
some  system  to  give  savers  a  breakdown  on 
what  their  pretax  dividends  would  have 
been,  how  much  tax  has  been  withheld,  and 
what  the  net  figure  after  taxes  is,  every  time 
it  pays  a  dividend,  a  spokesman  says.  Savers 
are  going  to  demand  to  know  something  more 
than  the  net  dividend  after  taxes,  he  ex- 
plains. 

One  tax  accountant  suggests  an  easy  way 
to  prepare  tax  returns  even  without  such 
help — simply  add  25  percent  to  the  amount 
of  interest  or  dividends  the  taxpayer  actuaUy 
received  to  find  what  the  payment  would 
have  been  if  a  20  percent  tax  had  not  been 
withheld.  If  a  figure  Is  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent, adding  25  percent  to  the  remaining  flg- 
lire  will  restore  the  original  figtu-e.  Thus,  if 
a  saver  receives  bank  interest  of  $80,  by  add- 
ing 25  percent  he  will  come  up  with  the  $100 
of  Interest  he  would  have  received  without  a 
withholding  tax,  and  figure  that  $20  had 
been  withheld. 

A.T.  ft  T.  rXARS  CONFXrSIOW 

Some  corporate  officers  fear,  however,  that 
many  taxpayers  would  not  be  able  to  figure 
out  such  a  system,  t.  Chester  May,  treasurer 
of  A.T.  &  T.,  says  that  "from  our  experience 
with  shareowners  over  many  years  we  know 
that  many  entitled  to  refunds  of  tax  with- 
held would  never  get  them  because  of  ig- 
norance of  the  proper  procedure  and  the 
complications  of  repeatedly  claiming  re- 
funds." 

Tax-exempt  institutions,  such  as  pension 
funds,  which  receive  much  income  from 
stock  dividends  and  bond  interest,  would  be 
inconvenienced,  too,  since  they  would  be 
liable  to  the  withholding  tax.  "Suppose  a 
pension  fund  has  $1  million  of  income  due 
it,  and  $200,000  of  that  Is  withheld,"  one 
New  York  banker  says.  "It  can  file  a  refund 
claim,  of  course,  but  it  is  going  to  lose  a 


lot  of  Interest  (that  It  could  have  got  by 
investing  the  $200,000)  while  waiting  to  get 
its  money  back." 

A  probably  unintended  effect  of  dividend 
withholding  might  well  be  to  accelerate  sales 
of  computers.  The  withholding  system  now 
contemplated  may  well  double  the  cost  of 
distributing  dividends  to  companies  without 
the  electronic  brains.  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  estimates.  But  a  major  grocery  chain 
which  figxires  its  dividends  by  computer  says 
it  could  accomplish  the  added  paperwork  of 
a  withholding  system  just  by  changing  the 
perforations  on  some  IBM  cards. 

nVINO    TBU8T    PaZTASKS 

New  York's  Irving  Trust  Co.,  which  acts 
as  dividend  paying  agent  tox  some  260  to  300 
corporations,  already  has  rented  an  IBM 
1401  computer,  at  $6,000  a  month,  in  part 
to  get  ready  for  a  dividend  withholding 
system.  Great  Western  Savings  *  Loan 
Bank,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  top  midwestern 
steel  company  also  indicate  a  wlthhcridlng 
law  would  make  them  install  some  com- 
puters sooner  than  they  would  otherwise. 

A  wholly  unintended  effect  of  dividend 
and  interest  withholding,  many  businessmen 
fear,  would  be  to  make  shareholders  and 
depositors  mad  at  them — not  the  Gov- 
ernment. "We  are  absolutely  sure  that 
banks  will  be  the  crying  post  for  the  cus- 
tomers," says  a  vice  president  of  a  Ban  Fran- 
cisco bank.  "Even  if  they  don't  complain, 
there  will  be  a  steady  stream  of  them  pour- 
ing into  the  t>ank  wanting  to  talk  about  It. 
They  will  take  up  our  time,  and  time  Is  ex- 
pensive." 

To  head  off  such  complaints.  Towmotor 
Corp.,  Cleveland  maker  of  fork-lift  trucks, 
plans  to  enclose  a  note  in  the  first  dividend 
check  it  sends  out  after  withholding  goes 
into  effect.  The  note  will  suggest  sharehold- 
ers "direct  any  complaints  to  the  proper 
place — Washington."  says  Harold  E.  Boehm, 
treasurer. 

MKALS    VKBStra    "OOOO    WIU."? 

The  main  effect  of  the  proposed  new  rules 
on  entertainment  tax  deductions,  so  far,  has 
been  to  spread  confusion  among  restaurant 
owners.  Under  the  bill,  businessmen  could 
claim  deductions  for  only  half  the  cost  of 
entertaining  clients  at  night  clubs,  theaters, 
country  clubs  and  the  like.  Expenses  for 
cultivating  good  will  among  cvistomers  also 
would  be  entitled  to  only  60  p>ercent  deduc- 
tions. But  "business  meals"  would  continue 
fully  deductible. 

This  has  left  a. major  question:  Would 
every  salesman  treating  a  customer  to  an 
expense  account  dinner  be  entitled  to  a  100 
percent  business  meal  deduction?  Or  would 
he  get  such  a  tax  break  only  if  he  actually 
tries  to  make  a  sale,  and  l>e  entitled  other- 
wise only  to  a  60  percent  good  will  deduc- 
tion? There's  no  answer  yet.  as  the  draft  bill 
has  not  been  put  into  formal  legislative  lan- 
guage. And  some  Washington  followers  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committees  delibera- 
tions suspect  the  exact  definition  of  a  busi- 
ness meal  never  will  be  spelled  out  by  Con- 
gress, but  will  be  left  to  later  interpretation 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  pos- 
sibly the  tax  courts. 

Restaurant  operators.  In  consequence,  are 
sharply  divided  over  the  likely  effects  of  the 
new  rules.  Some,  like  New  York's  Restau- 
rant Associates,  Inc.,  think  nearly  all  ex- 
pense-accovmt  dining  would  be  fully  de- 
ductible, and  the  tax  bill,  as  a  result  may 
be  helpful.  A  businessman  who  wants  to 
entertain  "will  simply  take  a  client  out  for 
a  late,  elaborate  dinner  at  a  plush  restaurant 
Instead  of  getting  involved  In  the  dinner, 
show  and  nightclub  routine,  most  of  which 
will  not  be  deductible,"  predicts  a  spokes- 
man for  this  New  York  chain,  which  runs 
such  swank  restaurants  as  the  Four  Seasons 
and  Forum  of  the  Twelve  Caesars. 

But  the  National  Restaxirant  Association, 
which  represents  about  5,000  public  eating 
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places,  fears  the  bill  would  cause  economic 
havoc  in  the  restaurant  business  bacause,  it 
thinks,  most  expense-account  eating  would 
be  only  half  deductible.  "Very  little  direct 
selling  is  done  over  the  dinner  table,  be- 
cause, in  the  tradition  of  American  business. 
It  is  considered  bad  form,"  the  group  frets. 
"liost  business  luncheons  and  dinners  fall 
into  the  good  will  category." 

Tom  Di  Maggio,  older  brother  of  Joe  and 
Domlnick  Di  Maggio  ol  baseball  fame,  and 
president  and  manager  of  Di  Magglo's  Res- 
taurant in  San  Francisco,  appears  to  agree 
with  the  association.  "A  lot  of  restaurants 
are  going  to  have  to  fold"  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  he  says.  "It's  a  terrible  thing  to 
face:  so  many  of  us  depend  on  business 
entertainment  for  a  large  portion  of  our 
business." 

Mr.  MORTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  noticed  an  S-column  head- 
line In  today's  Wachington  Evening 
Star:  "Japan  Asked  To  Build  VS. 
Plants"  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  spoke  ear- 
lier In  the  day  on  the  subject.  I  would 
like  to  develop  Just  one  point  In  con- 
nection with  this  headline  and  the  ac- 
companying Associated  Press  article 
dateline  Tokyo.    The  article  states: 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  invited 
Japan  to  Invest  In  buUdlng  factories  in  the 
United  SUtes — 

And  so  forth.  The  fifth  paragraph 
of  the  article  states:  | 

Japanese  industry  hais  been  working  on  a 
theory  that  it  must  produce  abroad  to  hold 
lU  oversea  markeU.  Plants  have  been 
established  In  southeast  Asia.  LaUn  America 
and  on  a  limited  scale  in  Europje.  But  there 
had  been  no  talk  here  about  moving  into  the 
United  States.  || 

We  too  have  been  doing  that.  U.S. 
Industry  has  had  to  build  plants  abroad 
and  hold  its  share  ol  foreign  markets. 
.1  think,  on  the  whole,  these  plants  have 
helped  the  United  States.  We  have  re- 
covered dividends  from  them.  We  have 
been  able  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
panies and  American  companies  abroad 
have  been  able  to  uso  component  parts 
made  by  American  labor.  We  would 
have  lost  that  buslni?ss  if  we  had  not 
had  plants  overseas. 

There  has  been  a  proposal  by  the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  been  considered 
for  some  time  by  tJ^ie  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  of  placing  a  higher  tax  on 
the  operations  of  U,S.  plant  subsidiaries 
abroad.  I  notice  that  many  complica- 
tions have  to  be  overcome,  and  many 
hurdles,  before  Japanese  plants  can 
operate  in  this  country;  but  I  am  sure 
that  neither  Japan  nor  the  United 
States  would  put  a  higher  tax  on  Japa- 
nese subsidiary  plants  operating  in  this 
country  than  are  put  on  American  com- 
panies competing  side  by  side  for  the 
same  market. 

I  therefore  merely  point  out  that  it 
seems  to  me  shortsighted  hideed,  when 
the  United  States  builds  a  plant  next 
to  a  Japsmese  plant  In  South  America 
or  Europe,  that  our  administration  asks 
us  to  tax  that  U.S.  oi>eratlon  additionally 
when  it  is  competing  with  a  Japanese 
operation  for  a  European  or  Latin  Amer- 
ican consumer  market.  I  think  It  Is  a 
silly  proposition  to  try  to  get  rid  of  such 
tax  havens.    I  think  It  goes  far  beyond 

the  purpose  that  most  of  us  or  the  Fi- 
nance   Committee    want    to    achieve; 


namely,  to  do  away  with  abuses  In  tax 
savings,  but  not  at  the  same  time  to 
cripple  employment  opportunities  here 
at  home,  through  manufacture  of  com- 
ponent parts  for  our  foreign  subsidi- 
aries, or  to  cripple  Income  gained  here 
at  home  from  the  earnings  of  foreign 
subsidiaries,  or  to  further  endanger  our 
delicate  balance  of  the  gold  situation  and 
the  gold  outflow  from  this  country. 

I  tun  quite  convinced  that  If  the  Jap- 
anese bring  plants  Into  this  country,  they 
are  not  going  to  pay  higher  taxes  than 
their  American  competitors,  Imposed 
either  by  the  Japanese  or  the  United 
States  Government.  Yet  American  In- 
dustry going  abroad  to  compete  with  a 
Japanese  plamt  In  third  countries  will  be 
subject  to  higher  taxes  If  the  adminis- 
tration program  now  pending  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  ever  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

INCOME  TAX  CUT  IMPERATIVE 
NOW  TO  STIMULATE  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
Interpretative  report  by  one  of  the  news 
wire  services  contained  the  declaration 
subscribed  to  by  unnamed  "key  Members 
of  Congress  who  would  have  to  do  the 
spadework  on  tax-reducing  legislation" 
that  "If  there  Is  an  Income  tax  cut  effec- 
tive this  year  or  even  next  January  1, 
it  will  have  to  be  a  temporary  slash  with 
an  early  date  fixed  for  automatic  restora- 
tion of  higher  rates." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  unre- 
servedly to  the  theory  as  reported  by 
the  wire  service  that  a  rate  restoration 
rider  must  be  attached  to  a  reducer,  but 
I  believe  an  Income  tax  cut  is  advisable 
now,  even  If  classified  temporary  and 
even  if  an  early  date  were  to  be  pre- 
scribed for  restoration  of  higher  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  views  I  ex- 
pressed on  June  19, 1962.  when  addressing 
the  Wisconsin  Bankers  Association  In 
Milwaukee.    On  that  occasion  I  said: 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  income  tax  cut  is 
advisable  now— not  in  1963— for  it  appears 
that  conditions  are  different  at  this  time  than 
when  the  administration  proposed  to  defer 
such  action  until  next  year.  Tax  reforms 
can  wait,  even  though  these  would  benefit 
the  country's  future  economic  structure.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  prompt  compensatory 
measures  must  have  precedence  over  far- 
reaching  fundamental  restructuring  of  our 
fiscal  system. 

There  Is  a  tendency  In  certain  quarters 
to  discount  the  precipitate  drop  which  oc- 
curred In  stock  prices.  I,  too,  feel  that  the 
gyrations  in  the  market  trading  were  not 
necessarUy  all  In  the  negative.  But  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  many  of  them  citizens 
of  modest  means,  have  a  right  to  be  deeply 
concerned— and  I  am  in  that  group.  I  am 
not  an  alarmist  and  I  am  not  an  exponent 
of  gloom.  But  I  believe  we  must  be  realistic 
about  trends  which  are  apparent  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation. 

In  May  the  increase  In  personal  income 
was  small— dUappolntlngly  small.  The  vol- 
vune  of  retail  sales  declined.  Corporate  prof- 
Its — and  the  viability  of  our  enterprise  sys- 
tem must  depend  on  profits— dropped  during 
the  first  3  months  of  1962  approximately 
$500  million  below  the  1961  figures. 

A  headline  In  the  New  York  Times  recently 
announced  that  "The  U.S.  Economy  Is  Grow- 
ing—But Not  Fast  Enough  To  Suit  the  Crit- 
ics."    I  am  among  those  concerned  about 


the  slow  rate  of  economic  growth.  This  is 
not  a  time  to  stand  by  and  watch  It  floun- 
der. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed so  lucidly  In  this  forum  last  Fri- 
day by  the  vigorous  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  The  general  health  of  our 
econMny  continued  to  be  good.  Perhaps 
It  has  a  few  too  many  allergies.  A  tax 
cut  now  would  make  our  economy 
stronger,  more  productive,  less  allergic 
to  stagnating  influences.  I  concur  that 
we  should  enact  a  tax  law  which  will 
make  p)06slble  economic  growth  In  great- 
er degree  and  at  a  faster  pace,  as  was 
also  Indicated  last  Friday  by  the  astute 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
are  in  agreement  that  the  foundation 
of  such  a  law  should  be  a  reduction  In 
Income  tax  rates.  We  should  face  the 
issue  now  and  take  prompt  action  on  It. 
The  plan  of  deferring  action  for  another 
look  at  the  situation  in  1963  Is  the  timid 
approach  and  It  may  be  the  too-late 
approach. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    UTAH    STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
significance  of  the  land-grant  college 
movement  to  higher  education  In 
America  and  in  the  world  has  been  wide- 
ly acclaimed  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
in  this,  the  year  of  Its  centennial. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Utah    State    University    of    Agriculture 
and  Applied  Sciences  In  Logan,  Utah,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  of 
land-grant    colleges    and    universities. 
Established  by  an  act  of  the  Utah  Terri- 
torial Legislature  In  1888,  Utah  State 
University   will   follow   the   land-grant 
centennial    celebrations    with    Its    own 
diamond   Jubilee   next   year.     With  an 
original  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  es- 
tablish an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion,  and   with   instructions   "to   teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related 
to  agriculture  and   the  mechanic  arts, 
and  such  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies  as  shall  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical    education   of    the    Industrial 
classes  In  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions of  life,"  Utah  State  University 
has  grown  with  the  State  and  the  Nation 
to  provide  educational  opportunity  for 
all.  In  the  spirit  of  the  land-grant  move- 
ment. 

It  has  provided  Instmctlon  to  some 
80,000  regularly  enrolled  students,  ap- 
proximately 22,000  of  whom  have  earned 
degrees. 

It  has  maintained  from  the  first  a 
vigorous  research  program  in  agriculture 
and  the  sciences,  and  today  Is  conduct- 
ing a  research  program  In  all  areas  of 
knowledge,  with  a  total  annual  budget 
of  $3.5  million  from  National,  State, 
local  government,  and  private  funds.  It 
has  a  worldwide  reputation  for  research 
in  arid  lands,  with  special  emphasis  on 
problems  of  water  and  land  manage- 
ment. 

It  was  a  pioneer  In  extension  work, 
smd  employed  one  of  the  first  county 
agents,  smticlpatlng  the  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914. 
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This  program  has  given  instruction  to 
thousands  of  people  In  short  courses 
and  workshops  of  various  kinds,  be- 
sides providing  personal  advice  and  con- 
tinual dissemination  of  general  informa- 
tion. About  100  people  are  at  present 
employed  full  time  in  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity extension  services. 

We  who  live  in  the  West  are  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  Importance  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  agriculture.  Our  problems  were 
special  ones,  because  of  the  arid  climate 
in  the  West,  and  the  land -grant  colleges 
have  helped  the  farmers  of  the  West 
to  learn  hov7  to  adapt  their  techniques 
to  the  harsh  climate  of  the  region.  Utah 
State  University  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  real  leaders  in  this  area,  and 
research  at  that  institution  has  con- 
tributed much  to  man's  knowledge  of 
how  to  cope  with  an  environment  which 
is  often  hostile  to  the  farmer. 

This  experience  has  won  worldwide 
respect  for  Utah  State  and  its  faculty. 
One  example  has  been  the  program  the 
xmiversity  has  undertaken  in  Iran,  un- 
der a  contract  with  the  government  of 
that  nation.  For  more  than  a  decade, 
agricultural  experts  from  USU  have 
been  aiding  the  Government  of  Iran  in 
meeting  the  problems  which  are  facing 
its  agricultural  economy. 

The  university's  ties  with  other  coim- 
tries  are  also  established  through  many 
foreign  students  who  go  to  Logan  to 
attend  the  university.  More  than  300 
foreign  students  were  enrolled  during 
the  year  just  finished. 

Utah  State  University  has  written  a 
proud  record  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Utah,  the  Nation,  and  now,  as  we  have 
seen,  other  nations  as  well.  This  great 
Institution  has  demonstrated  that  the 
concept  of  the  land-grant  college,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  just  a  centxiry  ago, 
was  indeed  a  wise  one. 


COMMUNISM  VERSUS  FREEDOM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  currently 
there  is  considerable  thought  being  given 
to  teaching  communism  in  depth  in  UB. 
schools. 

Realistically,  we  must  know  the 
enemy.  Consequently,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  need  for  better  educating  the 
U.S.  public  on  the  menace  of  commu- 
nism. 

Let  me,  however,  say  this:  The  teach- 
ing of  communism  in  U.S.  schools,  in  my 
judgment,  should  not  be  done  unless 
there  Is  a  proportionate  new  effort  upon 
educating  students  on  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  free  way  of  life. 

Strangely,  there  is  a  take-for-granted 
attitude  that,  because  one  is  bom  In  this 
country  he  is  automatically  and  inher- 
ently ingrained  with  the  knowledge  of 
our  system:  Its  fundamental  principles, 
workings,  capabilities,  accomplishments, 
and  ultimate  goals. 

Realistically,  this  Is  not  true. 

Because  of  this  tendency,  however, 
there-  exists  a  great  illiteracy  among 
Americans  on  how  our  political-eco- 
nomic-social institutions  not  only  best 
serve  themselves,  but  also  may  be  adapt- 
able elsewhere  in  the  world,  particularly 
to  newly  emerging  nations. 


The  186th  anniversary  of  our  Inde- 
pendence Day,  celebrated  yesterday, 
brought  out,  as  usual,  great  lipservice 
speeches  and  dedications  to  improve, 
preserve,  and  perpetuate  our  way  of  life. 

Tossing  beautiful  speeches,  however 
well  formed,  into  the  wind,  however,  will 
not  do  the  job.  The  chaflenge,  rather.  Is 
to  analsrze  how  and  where  renewed  ef- 
forts can  be  taken  to  further  improve 
and  strengthen  our  way  of  life,  to  spread 
its  working  principles  and  Ideals  to  other 
lands,  and  to  win  the  many  fronted  com- 
petition against  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
items  printed  in  the  Record. 

First,  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  relating  to  discussions  of 
studying  communism  In  U.S.  schools; 
and 

Second,  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"The  Winds  of  Freedom,"  written  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  published 
in  the  Satiu-day  Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjcohd. 
as  follows: 

THI  WlWDS  OF  Pkzzdom 
(By  Dean  Rusk) 

The  Foxirth  of  July  U  an  especially  appro- 
priate time  to  reflect  on  otir  political  heritage 
and  Its  meaning  In  our  times.  Seventeen 
months'  experience  as  Secretary  of  State  has 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  the  Ideas 
which  Inspired  the  American  Revolution  and 
have  guided  our  national  development  are 
the  most  powerful  forces  at  work  in  the  world 
today. 

These  ideas  were  stated  simply  but  elo- 
quently in  certain  of  the  great  lines  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "That  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursxiit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  goverrunents  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

We  were  born  as  a  nation  out  of  a  com- 
mitment to  government  by  the  conse!ht  of 
the  governed  and  the  proposition  that  man 
has  certain  unalienable  rights.  We  adopted 
and  have  preserved  a  Constitution,  with  its 
BUI  of  Rights,  to  give  form  to  these  ideas 
and  to  protect  them.  At  home  as  well  as  on 
the  world  scene  these  general  commitments 
have,  in  the  end,  governed  oxir  policy  as  a 
nation. 

Over  the  generations  we  have  struggled  to 
Improve  the  application  of  these  principles. 
We  have  fought  to  defend  them.  And  we 
have  the  means  and  the  wUl  to  defend  them 
today. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  Inaugural 
address:  "Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It 
wishes  us  well  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

IDCAa   or   UNTVKRSAI.    APPEAI. 

We  have  become  the  strongest  Nation  In 
the  world  and  achieved  the  highest  level  of 
well-being  for  the  average  citizen  that  man- 
kind has  known.  But  that  is  not,  I  think, 
the  primary  reason  why  these  ideas  are  the 
most  powerful  force  at  work  In  the  world 
today.  It  is  because  the  Ideas  themselves 
have  proved  universal  in  their  appeal,  be- 
cause the  truths  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  called  self-evident  have  seized, 
or  are  seizing,  the  minds  of  men  every- 
where. 

These  universal  ideas  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
mocracies of  Western  Etirope.  They  Inspired 
the  liberators  of  Latin  America.  They 
Kuided  the  development  of  the  British  Com- 


monwealth. Since  the  Second  World  War 
they  have  led  to  the  creation  of  more  than 
40  Independent  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
We  welcome  these  new  nations  with  open 
arms  to  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Qod 
entitle  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  and 
the  others  who  helped  to  frame  or  sub- 
scribed to  the  Declaration  would  not  have 
been  surprised  by  this.  Quite  the  contrary. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  have  Invented  any- 
thing new.  The  burden  of  complaint  in  the 
Declaration  was  that  a  t3rTannical  king  was 
depriving  the  people  of  the  American  colo- 
nies of  rights  and  Uberties  they  had  long 
enjoyed.  Such  opposition  was  in  the  British 
tradition.  The  British  people  had  been 
building  their  liberties  bit  by  bit.  In  no 
small  part  by  contending  that  certain  rights 
had  previously  existed.  Magna  Charta,  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  DeclaraUon  of  Rights, 
among  other  great  documents  in  the  growth 
of  the  British  Constitution,  demanded  what 
their  claimants  insisted  was  already  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  common-law  judges  who. 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  put 
their  arms  around  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  and 
said  to  the  king.  "No.  you  cannot  do  that 
to  this  man."  were  strengthening  traditional 
rights.  Old  rights  were  gradually  expanded 
and  improved.  Thus  slowly  evolved  both 
the  common  law  and  British  institutions  of 
democratic  government. 

DEPASTtrax  nioM  samsH  pattexn 
The  larger  principles  stated  in  oxir  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  a  departure  from 
the  British  pattern.  They  were  not  artic- 
ulated as  the  special  historic  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  British  people  or  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  colonies  on  the 
eastern  edges  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. But  neither  were  they  set  forth  as 
novel  doctrine.  They  were  presented  as  uni- 
versal truths,  arising  out  of  a  discourse  on 
the  nat\ire  and  purpose  of  man  which  had 
begun  more  than  2.000  years  earUer  in 
Greece. 

Likewise  the  Prench  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  of  1789  was  presented  as  » 
manlfeato  not  just  for  the  PYenchmen  of 
that  day.  but  for  all  men  and  all  time. 

From  North  America  and  Western  Europe 
these  ideas  have  spread  over  the  world. 
Their  strength  and  the  willingness  of  men  to 
fight  for  them  have  brought  down  one 
despotism  after  another.  They  are  challenged 
today  by  the  Communist  tyrannies.  But 
even  the  Communists  seem  to  recognize  the 
appeal  of  the  notions  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. They  caU  their  governments  republics 
or  people's  repubUca  or  democratic  republics, 
although  not  one  of  them  is  a  republic,  not 
one  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed 
tested  in  free  elections.  They  are  fond  of 
such  words  as  "democracy"  and  "freedom." 
although  they  invariably  use  them  to  mean 
the  precise  opposite.  Likewise  they  apply 
the  label  "vrars  of  liberation"  to  their  efforts 
to  Impose  their  system  on  others  by  force. 
Their  so-called  war  of  liberation  In  South 
Vietnam  is  in  reality  a  gangster  war  of 
assassination  and  terror  against  the  common 
people  of  that  country. 

KrW  NATIONS  CHiaiSH  OUa  PSINCIPIXS 

Some  people — too  many — have  fallen  un- 
der the  control  of  Conununlst  regimes;  but 
nowhere  is  conununism  as  a  creed  deeply 
rooted.  Communists  have  signally  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  capture  control  of  the  inde- 
pendence movements  In  Asia  and  Africa. 
With  partial  exceptions  for  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  the  new  nations  have  come 
into  being  under  the  impulse  of  Western 
Ideas  and,  in  the  main,  under  the  leadership 
of  men  educated  in  Western  universities  or 
In  local  universities  or  mission  schools  where 
the  concepts  and  practices  of  democracy,  law 
and  liberty  were  taught. 
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As  Secretary  of  State  I  have  talked  with 
many  of  the  leaders  of  thefie  new  nations.  It 
has  been  thrilling  and  resssurtng  to  hear  so 
niany  of  them  advocate  tl>e  great  principles 
we  have  so  long  cherished —and  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  their  mealing  which  Is  the 
same  as  ours.  What  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  calU  the  'new  order  of  ths 
ages"  Is  the  example  whlc3  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  seek  to  rollow. 

As  Robert  Frost  put  in  lis  special  poem  for 
President  Kennedy's  inau juration : 


"New  order  of  the  ages  did  they  say? 
The  newest  thing  In  which  they  led  the  way 
Is  In  our  very  papers  of  the  day." 
But  we  of  the  West,  aad  particularly  we 
Americans,   should    not   overstate    our   con- 
tribution.   We  have  done  tJur  share  In  formu- 
lating and  advocating  ttiese  principles  and 
in  protecting  their  practl<«.    We  can  glory  In 
having  been  among  the  flnst  to  endeavor  sys- 
tematlcaUy  to  apply  them.     Had  we  failed, 
the  cause  of  freedom  would  have  been  set 
back  for  a  long  time.     In  his  first  Inaugural 
Washington  said   that  "the   preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of 
the    republican    tnodel    ui    government    are 
Justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps  as  fl- 
naUy,  staked  on  the  experiment  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  these  ideas  and 
the  Institutions  which  seek  to  translate  them 
into  a  way  of  life  would  have  spread  over 
the  world  if  they  were  not.  as  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  believed, 
rooted  in  the  aspirations  of  men  everywhere. 
In  plain  fact,  these  concepu  are  not  ex- 
clusively Western.  They  were  articulated  In 
ancient  philosophies  and  varloxis  religions. 
They  appeared  In  rudimentary  form  In  the 
traditional  autonomy  of  villages  in  many 
lands,  and  even  in  the  taboos  of  primitive 
societies. 

The  idea  that  men  should  be  free  to  speak 
their  minds  U  cerUlnly  not  peculiar  to  us 
or  to  the  West.  The  idea  that  raw  power 
must  be  cxirlied.  that  men  are  entitled  to 
Justice  under  law.  la  not  peculiar  to  us  or 
to  the  West.  Nor  does  the  West  have  an 
exclusive  patent  on  the  notion  of  consent  of 
the  governed  or,  as  Lincoln  put  It  more  af- 
firmatively, "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people." 

As  President  Kennedy  said  on  July  5  of  last 
year  at  the  ceremonies  which  marked  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Venezuelan  inde- 
pendence, the  revolution  whose  principles 
were  clarloned  in  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  U  a  "great  world  revolu- 
tion •  •  •  a  revolution  so  flexible  it  answers 
the  needs  of  aU  countries,  of  aU  races,  of 
all  cultures." 

raXEDOM     HOT    A    WMTBIK     MONOIKH.T 

I  have  heard  It  contended  that  the  failure 
of  some  of  the  new  nations  to  achieve  or 
maintain  fuUy  democratic  governments 
proves  that  democracy  is  unsuited  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  I  reject  that 
contention.  It  U  true  that  democracy  can- 
not be  created  overnight.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  form  of  government  to  operate.  It 
requires  an  enlightened  citizenry,  a  wide 
consensus  on  national  purposes,  forbearance 
and  much  skill.  Only  a  few  nations  have 
thus  far  been  successful  in  making  democ- 
racy work  continuously.  And  none,  includ- 
ing ourselves,  can  claim  to  operate  It  per- 
fectly. 

But  peoples  keep  turning  and  returning  to 
democracy,  because  It  U  the  system  which 
harmonizes  with  human  dignity  and  the 
abiding  impulse  of  men  to  organize  their 
societies  In  ways  which  protect  that  dignity. 
We  have  seen  that  happen  In  every  con- 
tinent. I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see 
It  happen  in  still  other  countries  where 
democracy  has  momentartly  broken  down  or 
not  yet  been  fuHy  achieved.  The  exact 
forms  of  democraUc  Institutions  may  vary 
from  country  to  country.    Perhaps  some  of 


the  new  nations  erred  In  trying  to  copy  ex- 
actly the  parliamentary  systems  of  ths 
former  colonial  powers.  There  are  many  con- 
ceivable forms  of  democratic  Institutions. 
Ours  have  changed  in  some  respects  over  the 
years.  I  am  confident  that  the  new  nations 
which  have  not  yet  found  the  way  to  make 
democratic  institutions  work  will  succeed 
eventually.  For  I  believe  that  the  basic 
motivation  and  aspirations  of  men  are  es- 
sentially the  same,  re^rdless  of  the  coIcm- 
of  their  skin  or  the  continent  or  Island  on 
which  they  Uve.     They  human  race  Is  one. 


THE  MANDARIN  AND  THX  PEASANT 

A  traditional  Vietnamese  story  bears  on 
this  proposition..  In  the  words  of  Hoang 
Van  Chi  (in  his  article  "Collectivization  and 
Rice  Production."  in  the  China  Q\iarterly, 
January-March  1962  issue)  it  runs  this  way: 
"There  was  once  a  peasant  who  grew  such 
excellent  fruit  that  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  land.  The  Governor  of 
the  district  In  which  the  man  lived  made  a 
special  Joximey  to  visit  him  and  to  inquire 
abotit  the  methods  he  employed  to  produce 
such  magnificent  fruit. 

"The  peasant  was  a  little  overawed  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  great  mandarin,  but  he 
did  his  best  to  reply  to  the  latter's  questions. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said.  'I  havent  any 
special  method  at  all.  Whenever  I  plant  a 
fruit  tr«e.  I  provide  it  with  as  much  manure 
as  I  can,  set  it  upright  In  the  hole,  tamp  the 
earth  back  firmly  around  the  trunk,  and 
then  I  leave  It  to  Itself.  I  never  prtme  It,  or 
train  lU  branches,  or  chop  Its  roots  like  the 
other  people  do.  arul  It  provides  me  with 
plenty  of  fine  fruit." 

"The  mandarin  nodded  his  head  In  ap- 
proval and  then  put  another  question  to  the 
peasant.  *You  seem  to  be  able  to  manage 
your  fruit  trees  admirably.  Can  you  give  me 
any  advice  about  how  to  manage  men.  about 
how  to  govern  a  district?' 

"The  vmexpected  question  surprised  the 
peasant,  so  he  was  obliged  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  and  to  think  before  he  eventually 
replied.  'AdmlnistraUon.'  he  said,  'has  never 
been  my  profession,  so  I  have  never  really 
devoted  much  thought  to  it.  but  It  is  my 
opinion  that  men  are  like  fruit  trees.  If 
you  provide  them  with  the  conditions  in 
which  they  can  live  and  work,  and  keep  a 
fatherly  eye  upon  them  from  time  to  time, 
they  win  be  prosperous,  happy,  and  wiU  cause 
you  no  trouble.  If.  however,  you  summon 
them  daUy  to  your  office  luid  order  them  to 
do  this  or  forbid  them  to  do  that,  they  will 
prove  to  be  a  constant  source  at.  trouble, 
disorder,  and  unbapplnees'." 

As  Mr  Hoang  Van  Chi  pointed  out.  "The 
moral  of  thU  stocy  U  based  upon  centuries 
of  experience,  but  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nlstk  are  attempting  to  do  just  the  reverse 
and  are  reaping  the  Inevitable  consequences. 
Man  having  a  mind  and  soul,  is  capable  of 
being  terrorized  Into  submission,  but  only 
to  a  limited  extent  and  for  a  limited  time." 
I  share  that  conviction.  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  the  modem  police  state,  with 
all  of  its  elaborate  apparatus  for  repression, 
can  permanently  terrorize  men  into  submis- 
sion. I  do  not  believe  that  any  iron  or  bam- 
boo curtain  can  permanently  insulate  large 
numbers  of  people  against  the  great  ideas 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

Today,  even  within  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
are  signs  that  men  and  women  want  more 
freedom  to  state  their  views,  greater  scope 
to  express  the  uniqueness  and  integrity  bom 
into  them.  Pasternak  U  dead,  but  his  poems 
and  great  novel  live.  And  some  younger 
Soviet  writers,  reaching  back  into  the  rich 
and  long  Russian  tradition,  are  choosing  to 
focus  their  thoughU  on  the  meaning  of  man 
and  the  wortii  of  the  individual.  These 
stirrings  may  seem  feeble  to  us.  who  have 
so  long  enjoyed  Uberty.  But  they  are  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  men  into  robots.  The 
themes  of  young  vsrrlters  and  poets  tell  mucH 


of  the  direction  societies  wlU  take;  and  In 
the  Soviet  Union  these  writers  of  ths  new 
generation  are  the  beginning  of  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  a  continuing  trend — a  slow 
trend  perhaps,  but  one  leading  Inexorably 
toward  freedom. 

I  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  struggle 
between  freedom  and  coercion:  the  relative 
capacities  of  the  two  systems  to  Improve 
the  material  well-being  o*  men.  The  Soviets 
have  made  substantial  progress  In  develop- 
ing their  physical  resources.  That  Is  not 
especially  surprising.  They  Inherited  a  vast 
domain,  with  immense  and  varied  natural 
riches,  a  very  considerable  industrial  estab- 
lishment and  a  Uilented  and  Industrious 
people.  The  Communists  claim  to  have  In- 
vented a  quick  way  of  modernizing  an  econ- 
omy. Although  I  cannot  prove  it.  I  beUevs 
that  their  economy  could  have  been  modern- 
ized faster  under  a  political  system  which 
would  have  given  full  scope  to  individual 
Initiatives  and  incentives.  But  any  of  us 
can  muster  ample  evidence  to  repudiate  the 
Communist  claim  that  our  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  slow  here  at  hcane. 

All  Americans  of  my  generation  know  first- 
hand of  the  amazing  economic  and  social 
advance  of  our  own  country  In  our  own  life- 
times. Many,  like  myself,  were  bom  In 
underdeveloped  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Our  society  In  rural  OeorgU  when  I  was 
growing  up  was  presclentlflc.  pretechnlcal, 
premedical.  prepubllc  health,  preeducation — 

by  present-day  standards. 


razx  STSTKiis  suxpass  sovnrrs 
Forty  years  ago  only  3  American  farms  out 
of  100  had  any  electric  power;  today  98  out  of 
100  have  power  for  doeens  of  chores.  Con- 
sider what  has  been  done  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens of  the  mother  and  housewife,  to  im- 
prove health  and  Uving  conditions,  within 
the  past  35  years,  and  even  within  the  past 
10.  Since  the  Bolshevik  revolution  we  have 
added  to  our  national  production  more  than 
the  entire  present  production  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Look  at  the  amazing  economic  progress  of 
Western  Burope  arnl  Japan  under  free  sys- 
tems. Compare  East  Germany  with  West 
Germany,  or  Eastern  Europe  with  Western 
Europe.  Compare  Communist  China  with 
almost  any  country  you  would  care  to  name. 
The  great  leap  forward  has  come  down  bot- 
tom side  up.  The  vaunted  shortcut  to  the 
future  has  proved  to  be  the  shortcut  to 
misery. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  what  Is  hap- 
pening all  the  way  from  East  Germany  to 
North  Vietnam  have  not  found  the  answer 
to  the  central  problem  to  which  they  claim 
to  have  addressed  themselves — the  problem 
of  economic  and  socUl  satisfaction.  They 
have  not  solved  even  the  elementary  prob- 
lems of  food  production. 

So  when  we  say  to  our  friends  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  that  the  Communists  have 
not  foimd  a  magic  formula  and  that  the 
proved  way  of  rapid  development  Is  through 
free  institutions,  devised  by  each  nation  In 
the  light  of  its  own  history,  we  speak  on  the 
basis  of  the  soUd  lessons  of  long  human 
experience. 

The  economic  and  social  performance  of 
the  Industrialized  free  nations  has  knocked 
the  bottom  out  of  Marxist  dogma.  Marx 
predicted  that  the  poor  would  tjecome  more 
numerous  and  ever  poorer  and  that  the 
rich  would  become  fewer  and  ever  richer. 
The  precise  opposite  has  occurred.  The  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  free  world  devised 
means  of  directing  the  flow  of  Income  and 
of  using  their  resources  to  Improve  the  life 
of  the  ordinary  man.  It  Is  to  them  that  one 
sees  the  highest  levels  of  well-being  most 
equitably  distributed. 

POWZX  or  THX  HUMAN  SPDOT 

Mu-x  predicted  also  a  chain  of  recurring 

and   ever-deepening   economic    crises.     But 
the    advanced    free    nations    have    devised 
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means  of  curbing  economic  cycles  and  stim- 
ulating economic  growth.  Marx  failed  to 
reckon  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  men, 
their  compassion  and  political  ingenuity, 
their  capacity  to  use  free  Institutions  to 
advance  their  lot. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  fear  the  great  winds 
of  change  that  are  blowing  today.  They 
are  the  winds  we  have  long  known  and  sailed 
with,  the  winds  which  have  carried  man  on 
bis  unending  Journey,  the  winds  of  freedom. 

We  don't  have  to  argue  with  people  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  about  what  we  are 
really  after  and  what  they  are  really  after. 
Have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  anyone  who 
would  rather  be  Ignorant  than  educated? 
Or  hxmgry  than  fed?  Or  sick  than  healthy? 
Or  gagged  Instead  of  free  to  speak  his  mind? 
Or  shut  up  behind  a  wall  or  barbed  wire  In- 
stead of  free  to  move  about?  Or  who  relished 
the  knock  on  the  door  at  midnight  which 
means  terror? 

These  simple  ideas  I  have  been  writing 
about  are  the  great  power  of  the  human 
spirit.  Because  they  are  central  to  ovu-  pur- 
poses, America  at  her  best  Is  admired  and 
trusted:  and  America  is  at  her  best  when  she 
Is  true  to  the  commitments  we  made  to  our- 
selves and  to  history  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  These  are  the  Ideas  and 
ideals  which  give  us  allies,  spoken  or  silent, 
among  men  and  women  In  every  corner  of 
the  earth.  They  are  part  of  the  unfinished 
business  which  is  a  part  of  our  story.  This 
is  the  basis  of  our  confidence;  this  is  the 
scope  of  oxir  task. 

The  revolution  of  freedom,  which  we  have 
so  proudly  nurtured  and  fought  for  In  the 
past  and  to  which  we  pledge  today,  as  in 
1776,  "our  lives,  oxir  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor,"  is  the  true,  enduring  revolution,  be- 
cause it  springs  from  the  deepest,  most  per- 
sistent aspirations  of  men.  History  says  this 
revolution  will  not  fail. 


CoicicmnsM  Study  "in  Depth"  Ukged — 
Educators  Are  Advised  To  Give  Factual 
Outline 

Denver,  July  3. — American  schools  must 
give  "in  depth"  treatment  to  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  democracy,  a  national  confer- 
ence of  educators  was  told  here  today. 

This  treatment  should  Include  an  accu- 
rate and  factual  presentation  of  Commu- 
nist philosophy  and  practices,  geared  to  the 
knowledge,  maturity,  and  competence  of 
American  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
students. 

These  recommendations  were  contained  in 
a  guide,  "Teaching  About  Communism,"  Is- 
sued by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  an^  the  American  Le- 
gion. It  was  made  public  and  discussed  at 
the  association's  annual  convention,  which 
Is  being  held  here  this  week. 


attitudk  on  communism 

In  teaching  about  communism,  the  report 
declared,  "It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
the  position  that  everything  about  commu- 
nism is  a  failure,  in  an  effort  to  indicate  its 
weaknesses." 

The  Communist  economic  system,  it  noted, 
"has  not  been  without  its  successes"  and  has 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  in  40  years  to  a 
position  where  it  is  one  of  the  world's  great 
economic  pKJwers. 

"The  achievements,  however,"  the  report 
said,  "have  been  won  at  high  cost:  the  ruth- 
less suppression  of  individual  rights  and  In- 
tellectual freedom,  the  sacrifice  of  several 
million  lives  in  the  collectivization  and 
pvu-ges  of  the  1930's.  and  the  hardship  and 
deprivation  involved  in  the  low  standards 
of  living." 

The  report  observed  that  there  were  many 
organizations  in  the  United  States  dedicated 
to  fighting  communism  and  that  some  of 
these    groups    opposed    each    other,    not    in 


their  objective,  but  in  their  approach  to  the 
problem. 

"Where  these  groups  are  controversial  It  la 
best  for  the  schools  to  remain  aloof,"  It  said. 
This  was  an  apparent  reference  to  such 
organizations  as  the  John  Birch   Society. 

The  report  also  said  that,  generally,  teach- 
ing about  communism  should  be  handled  as 
part  of  the  social  studies  program.  It  would 
not  "appear  advisable,"  it  said,  to  institute 
a  special  course  on  communism. 

The  report  listed  a  number  of  guidelines 
for  teachers  in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
On  the  matter  of  selecting  content.  It  rec* 
ommended  that  teachers: 

Use  the  rich  heritage  of  history  in  In- 
troducing the  subject  of  communism. 

Include  the  philosophy  and  terminology  of 
communism. 

Analyze  the  constitutions,  the  govern- 
ments, and  the  power  structure  of  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Study,  compare,  and  contrast  the  economic 
systems  of  Communist  and  non-Communist 
countries. 

Study  the  Communist  usage  of  social  In- 
stitutions, such  as  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school. 

Study  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Emphasize  that  the  ultimate  goals  of  com- 
munism have,  to  date,  remained  largely  un- 
altered but  that  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
world  communism  shift  frequently,  depend- 
ing upon  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

Study  the  operations  of  the  Communists 
in  the  United  States. 

ON  CLASSROOM    PROCEDURE 

The  section  on  guidelines  for  classroom 
procedure  said  that  the  teacher  himself 
should  be  well-informed  on  the  material  to 
be  covered.  It  added  that  the  teacher  should 
understand  that  at  the  high  school  level, 
particularly,  it  would  be  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  the  main  Issues  simply  by  immersing  stu- 
dents in  a  sea  of  unlntegrated  facts. 

The  materials  presented  should  be  within 
the  range  of  knowledge,  maturity,  and  com- 
petence of  the  students,  this  section  said, 
and  the  practices  of  the  Communist  system 
should  be  presented  in  an  accurate  and 
factual  manner.  Moreover,  suflBcient  time 
should  be  provided  for  adequate  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  subject. 

In  order  that  the  commxinlty  will  fully 
understand  what  the  schools  are  attempting 
to  do  In  this  area,  the  report  said  that  the 
school  board  should  develop  a  clear  state- 
ment of  its  policy  concerning  teaching  about 
communism. 

The  report  also  urged  that  efforts  be  made 
by  all  concerned  to  make  sure  that  school 
programs  of  this  nature  be  spared  "the 
headline-hunting  type  of  activity  which  In- 
flames a  community." 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13,  I  received  an  extremely  thoughtful 
letter  on  our  natural  resources  from  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Fox,  of  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

All  of  us  are  used  to  receiving  letters 
urging  us  to  vote  a  certain  way  on  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  Mr.  Pox, 
however,  took  his  own  valuable  time  to 
set  forth  for  my  use  his  thoughts  on 
the  perspective  which  we  should  have 
in  dealing  with  natural  resources.  His 
letter  is  not  addressed  to  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  but  rather  to  all  of 
the  actions  that  we  may  be  taking  which 
will  affect  our  natural  resources. 

Because  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
exceptionally  persuasive  case  for  con- 


servation, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoKVALUs,  Oreo., 

June  13,  1962. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  a  relative  new- 
comer to  Oregon  (from  Ohio)  I  have  become 
appreciative  of  our  Nation's  forests  in  a  way 
incomprehensible  to  most  midwestemers. 
Recent  developments  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  our  National  Forests  prompts  me  to  write 
this  letter.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
gravely  concerned  with  the  rate  of  exploita- 
tion of  all  our  resources,  concerned  to  the 
point  of  frequently  expressing  myself  to 
many  people  around  me.  Personal  experi- 
ence with  the  procedures  for  mining  coal  In 
western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio  have 
been  heart  rending.  It  Is  truly  Incredible, 
for  instance,  to  observe  the  way  vast  areas  of 
land  have  been  laid  waste  by  strlp-mlnlng 
operators.  Our  resources  are  to  be  used,  of 
course,  but  Intelligent  use  must  always 
prevail. 

I  have  no  feeling  of  envy  for  your  position 
of  having  to  make  extremely  difficult  deci- 
sions regarding  the  use  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. I  do.  In  fact,  commend  you  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  generally  high  level  of 
wisdom  which  you  bring  to  bear  on  many  of 
the  Issues  you  debate  or  decisions  you  make, 
whether  they  deal  with  local,  national,  or 
international  problems.  With  respect  to 
Northwest  problems,  the  buffeting  you  take 
from  the  lumbering  Interest  on  one  side  and 
the  recreation  and  conservation  Interests  on 
the  other  certainly  must  keep  your  head  a 
bit  bloody.  The  layman  often  feels  that  he 
has  little  to  contribute  to  the  sd^utlon  of 
such  complex  and  highly  specialized  prob- 
lems. Even  the  most  informed  people  find 
no  ready  answers.  It  may  be  possible,  how- 
ever, to  offer  the  most  general  of  observa- 
tions which  In  turn  may  be  a  basis  for  some 
principles  as  guides  to  action. 

In  the  perspective  of  history  man's  use  of 
his  natural  resources  may  be  Judged  to  have 
been  either  wise  or  unwise.  It  Is  my  feel- 
ing that  in  general  the  record  would  support 
the  "plundered  planet"  concept  rather  than 
the  wise  use  concept.  Since  man  Is  homo 
sapiens,  this  Is  clearly  Intolerable. 

One  of  the  real  problems  of  our  times  has 
to  do  with  our  lack  of  concern  for  the 
future.  Wisdom  is  difficult  to  define,  but 
I'm  sure  that  it  includes  consciousness  of 
the  consequences  of  one's  acts,  and  to  me 
the  consequences  often  must  be  considered 
In  terms  of  millennia  rather  than  decades, 
particularly  when  dealing  with  problems  of 
population,  resources,  world  law,  nuclear 
testing,  and  the  like.  I  frankly  am  quite 
impatient  with  persons  who.  with  some 
sense  of  assurance,  claim  that  our  coal  re- 
sources will  last  another  300  years,  oil  will 
last  another  200.  or  that  our  forests  will 
meet  man's  needs  for  an  additional  1,000. 

In  this  regard  a  statement  by  R.  J.  Blakcly 
may  be  paraphrased.  Reviewing  the  history 
of  the  earths  creation  as  a  trip  around  our 
earth  we  might  say  that  the  universe  was 
created  at  Paris.  Life  emerged  in  St.  Louis, 
and  man  appeared  one  block  from  my  office 
on  the  Oregon  State  University  campus.  The 
agricultural  revolution  took  place  down  the 
hall:  cities  were  developed  at  the  door  be- 
hind me:  and  the  scientific-technological 
revolution  took  place  at  the  edge  of  my  desk. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  focus  my  eyes  on 
the  mushroom  cloud  over  Hiroshima  or  to 
follow  Colonel  Glenn  in  his  orbits  around 
the  earth.  And  after  sensing  all  this  I  am 
startled  to  realise  that  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
is  man's  destination.    A  feeling  of  total  in- 
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adeqtutcy  might  well  overwhelm  one  when 
he  contemplates  the  consequences  of  his  sets 
for  the  unborn  between  bsre  and  Salun,  let 
alone  Fairbanks. 

The  forests  of  Oregon  are  the  State's  main 
resources,  and  one  of  the  Nation's  most  im- 
portant. Certainly  we  who  work  in  State 
universities  and  colleges  In  Oregon  shouM 
always  be  mlndftil  o€  this;  they  kre  oor 
bread.  It  Is  easy  for  me  to  drllt  to  a  posltlosi 
In  favor  of  the  conservation-recreation  point 
of  view.  As  you  seek  to  represent  me,  bow- 
ever,  please  take  It  upon  yourself  to  fill  in 
the  vacant  spots  in  my  Information  and  the 
Inadequacy  of  my  personal  Judgment,  and 
render  decisions  that  art  in  the  best  long 
range  Interests  of  all:  the  Industry  as  well 
as  the  recreation-minded,  the  people  of  Sa- 
betha.  Kans„  wdl  as  those  ot  PhUomatli. 
Corvallis.  or  Lebanon,  aad  the  generations 
of  unborn  all  over  the  world  a  thousand 
years  hence  as  well  as  my  9-year-old  son  now 
playing  down  on  Hayes  Street  and  for  whom 
I  came  to  Oregon  in  the  first  place. 

Thank  you  for  your  devotion  to  duty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  W.  Fax. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  IX  not, 
morning  business  is  ckjsed.. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1962 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clebk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services  pro- 
grams of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 


RECREATION   ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
newsletter  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agricvilture's  OflQce  of  Information  for 
June  of  1962,  a  number  of  tsnplcal  ex- 
amples of  going  recreation  enterprises 
were  cited.  I  was  most  pleased  to  note 
that  one  such  enterprise  is  that  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Clarence  Hitchman.  of 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

In  the  same  publication  I  noted  a 
reference  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Scheel,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  State  Rural 
Areas  Development  Committee,  in 
which  Mr.  Scheel's  technique  of  cutting 
redtape  in  obtaining  the  speedy  approval 
of  project  proposals  is  outlined  for  the 
information  of  other  State  rural  areas 
development  committees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  two  pages 
of  newsletter  No.  44.  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  f(^}ows:  | 
[ExcerpU    from    Rural    Areas    Development 

Newsletter,  No.  44.  June  1962) 
XzAicPua  or  Oouro  Racnunoir  Kntkbpribxs 
Forest  Service,  USDA,  surveyed  its  field 
oOces  and  State  foresters  for  examples  of 
going  commercial  recreation,  wildlife  and 
fish  enterprises  on  privately  owned  forest 
lands,  and  came  up  with  some  Interesting 
stories.    Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Bullfrog  Park.  Oregon  City.  Oreg.,  devel- 
oped and  owned  by  Clarence  Hitchman,  a 
former  farmer,  logger  and  bulldoaer  oper- 
ator. Hitchman  built  two  3-acre  ponds  on 
part  of  his  150-acre  forest.  He  equlped  the 
area  with  picnic  Ubles  for  IjOOO  persons. 
There  Is  plenty  of  running  water,  and 
other  modem  facillUea.  Up  to  1,500  cvistom- 
er»  at  a  time  have  been  In  the  park.  Hitch- 
man maintains  a  buffer  zone  of  natural 
woodland  around  the  park,  which  adds  to 
the  primitive  atmosphere. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oregon:  J.  8.  Scheel,  executive  secretary 
of  the  State  RAD  conmxlttee.  reports  that, 
to  speed  up  approval  of  OOP's  and  project 
proposals,  the  SUte  rural  areas  development 
committee  at  times  uses  the  phone  tech- 
nique, csdling  all  conunlttee  members  for 
their  comments.  Though  a  bit  costly,  the 
technique  hastens  appnrvals. 


THE  LAND-GRANT  IDEA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a 
profound  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  land- grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  centennial  celebration. 
Could  it  be  fully  measured,  the  Influence 
which  these  institutions  have  exerted 
since  their  beginnings  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  their  Nation's  course  and  char- 
acter would  prove  staggering.  Surely 
President  Lincoln,  despite  his  renowned 
gilt  of  the  long  view,  could  have  had  at 
the  time  no  Inkling  of  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  bill  to  which  he  put  his 
signature  that  July  2,  100  years  aga 
Our  perspective  on  this  July  2,  is  «Mi- 
siderably  better;  nevertheless,  so  perva- 
sive in  so  many  aspects  of  our  culture 
has  been  the  fresh  pressure  of  the  land- 
grant-college  idea  that  the  trace  of  Its 
influence  is  too  intricate  to  be  fully 
gaged.  It  must  suffice  that  we  indicate 
only  a  few  proofs  of  Its  importance. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  finally  passed  5  years  after 
its  Introduction,  more  than  11  miUion 
acres  of  land  have  been  granted  to  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  proceeds 
from  which  have  served  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  permanent  endowment 
for  at  least  1  Institution  of  higher 
learning  in  each  State.  Each  land-grant 
institution,  we  remember,  was  to  take 
as  its  main  object,  in  the  quaint  word- 
ing of  the  act,  "the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 
Classical  studies  were  to  be  offered  as 
well,  but  the  focus  of  the  land-grant 
college  was  clearly  to  be  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education — offered,  for  a  change, 
to  young  people  of  modest  families  and 
modest  means  as  well  as  to  their  more 
privileged  fellows. 

That  such  provisions  represented 
highly  significant  innovation  was  obvious 
to  most  thoughtful  Congressmen  of  the 
time.  It  has  been  only  the  perspective 
of  a  century,  however,  which  has  enabled 
Americans  to  understand  that,  in  the 
words  of  President  Edward  Eddy  of 
Chatham  College : 

UntU  the  mid- 19th  centiu^,  educatloiua 
institutions  had  been  regarded  as  the  con- 


servative backbone  of  society.  Wltb  the 
pctssage  at  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  a  new 
Nation  asked  its  colleges.  Instead,  to  perfect 
the  ability  to  adapt  higher  learning  to  a 
changing  Ume,  to  keep  just  a  little  ahead 
of  society,  and  to  make  the  liberal  approach 
a   sound   method   In  all   practical   matters. 

One  by  one,  the  States  moved  to  accept 
the  Morrill  Act.  In  1888  the  Territory  of 
Utah  passed  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a 
college,  and  in  1890  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah  (^;>ei:ked  at  Logan  with  a 
first  year's  registration  of  139.  It  is  this 
institution  which  has  given  Utah  the 
rich  benefits  accompanying  the  land- 
grant  idea.  By  now  it  has  become  the 
Utah  State  University  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  well  over  7,000  young  people 
served  by  7  resident  colleges,  a  grad- 
uate school,  and  2  branch  colleges. 
Utah  State  serves  well  to  illustrate  the 
youthful  vigor  and  ever-increasing 
breadth  of  infiuence  which  have  charac- 
terized the  growth  of  the  land-grant 
institutions. 

Insufficient  though  our  tribute  will  be, 
let  us  attempt  to  assess  something  of  the 
service  which  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  rendered  to  the  Nation's  develop- 
moit.    Let  us  ask  first  what  service  they 
have  rendered  to  higher  education  in 
general  arid  to  the  student  in  particular. 
Clearly,  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  of  the  land-grant  college 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  curricu- 
lum.   Traditional  subjects,  having  long 
reigned   supreme   in   higher   education, 
were  retained  and  honored  in  the  new 
kind  of  college;  but  practical  and  liberal 
studies  were  given  not  only  place  but 
emphasis     in     the     curriculum.    The 
sciences  were  hustled  from  a  position  of 
near  ignominy  into  the  center  of   the 
academic  spotlight.    In  1862.  the  faculty 
of  a  prominent  and  traditional  eastern 
coUege  had  agreed  only  grudgingly  to 
allow  one  of  the  Nation's  most  eminent 
botanists  to  conduct  a  lecture  course  in 
his  subject  "at  such  hours  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  studies  of  the 
undergraduates."     That  same  year  the 
land-grant  idea  proclaimed  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  forward-looking  new  people 
in  a  wealthy  new  world  required  specifi- 
cally devoting  the  scholarly  attention  of 
thousands  of  the  coimtry's  best  young 
minds  to  the  pursuit  and  application  of 
scientific  study.    The  acceptance  of  this 
emphasis  was  necessary  not  only  because 
a  rapidly  Increasing  population  waited 
with    increasing    eagerness    upon    the 
tapping  and  the  wise  management  of  the 
Nation's   great   resources;    it   was   also 
necessary  simply  because  the  practical 
nature  of  the  yoimg  American  life  and 
spirit     demanded    it.     It    was    Utah's 
Brigham  Young  who  said: 

I  want  to  have  schools  to  entertain  ttie 
minds  of  the  people  and  draw  them  out  to 
learn  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  There  Is 
nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to  learn 
chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
BO  that  I  could  tell  what  I  walk  on.  the  prop- 
erties of  the  air  I  breathe. 

The  chief  emphasis  of  the  land-grant- 
college  curriculum,  then,  has  been  the 
study  of  applied  science,  especially  in 
agriculture  and  the  "mechanic  arts." 
But  this  emphasis  is  a  pcui,  of  a  larger 
emphasis,  the  general  Uberalization  and 
expansion  of  the  tradltioiud  curriculum 
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in  many  new  and  frequently  practical 
directions.  Land-grant  institutions  are 
universally  distinguishable  by  the  great 
breadth  of  their  academic  offerings, 
many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  op- 
portunities for  extensive  research.  This 
characteristic  of  land-grant  institutions, 
the  vastly  broadened  curriculum,  has 
been  responsible  for  giving  to  higher  ed- 
ucation in  this  country  a  color  which  Is 
unique  and  distinctly  American. 

Another  development  in  higher  edu- 
cation chiefly  attributable  to  the  land- 
grant  idea  has  been  a  major  change  in 
enrollment  patterns.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  land-grant  college,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people,  many  of 
them  riiral,  whose  tastes  and  talents  and 
future  emplosmient  probabilities  did  not 
encourage  them  to  seek  out  a  traditional 
college  curriculum,  foimd  that  higher 
education  finally  had  met  them  half  way; 
now  at  last  there  were  colleges  able  to 
help  them  prepare  for  realistic  applica- 
tion of  realistic  knowledge.  To  a  large 
extent,  it  was  precisely  this  factor  which 
resulted  in  the  fact  that  between  1850 
and  1900,  while  the  Nation's  population 
trebled,  college  and  university  enroll- 
ments increased  twentyfold;  and  that 
between  1900  and  1950.  while  the  popu- 
lation doubled,  the  college  enrollment 
increased  tenfold.  And  significantly, 
many  of  the  new  kind  of  students  were 
women;  thorough  training  in  practical 
fields,  more  than  any  other  influence, 
was  making  possible  extensive  educa- 
tional and  vocational  opportunity  for 
the  traditionally  "second"  sex. 

But  we  cannot  talk  for  long  of  the 
land-grant  idea's  service  to  the  student 
and  to  higher  education  without  finding 
ourselves  examining  its  service  to  the 
States.  Clearly,  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture, technology,  medicine,  and  other 
areas  of  applied  science  has  been  affected 
immeasurably  by  the  work  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  Almost  synonymous 
with  the  institution  itself  are  the  con- 
cepts of  laboratories  and  experiment 
stations,  where  innumerable  discoveries 
and  their  practical  applications  have 
first  seen  the  light  of  day.  Utah  Stat«, 
for  instance,  operates  both  sm  agricul- 
ture experiment  station,  which  main- 
tains some  15  field  stations  through- 
out the  State  engaged  in  as  many  as  170 
research  projects,  and  an  engineering 
experiment  station,  which  conducts  basic 
and  applied  research  in  electrical,  me- 
chanical, civil,  tool,  and  agricultural  en- 
gineering of  much  benefit  to  State  indus- 
tries and  projects. 

Even  more  directly  and  widely  useful 
to  residents  of  the  State  is  the  land-grant 
university's  elaborate  network  of  off- 
campus  education,  through  which  re- 
sults of  the  university's  research  as  well 
as  the  regvilar  content  of  a  wide  variety 
of  hberal  arts  courses  can  be  brought 
into  the  towns  and  homes  of  residents 
unable  to  study  on  campus.  In  Utah, 
thanks  to  USU,  not  only  are  full  credit- 
carrying  courses  offered  in  as  many  as 
30  residence  centers  throughout  the 
State,  but  a  great  variety  of  home  study 
courses  applicable  toward  a  degree  are 
available  as  well.  A  network  of  lecture 
series.  conferences,  and  institutes 
spreading  across  the  State  rounds  out 
the    extensive    off-campus    educational 


service.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  land-grant 
idea  of  a  university's  direct  service  to  all 
in  its  locality  vividly  and  impressively 
illustrated. 

Having  widened  our  view  to  this  ex- 
tent, we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  unique 
gifts  of  the  land-grant  idea  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Most  obviously,  per- 
haps, the  technical  advancement  result- 
ing from  the  research  and  experimenta- 
tion of  land-grant  institutions  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  of  incalculable 
importance.  In  the  words  of  John  T. 
Caldwell,  chancellor  of  North  Carolina 
State  College : 

Let  us  make  no  bones  about  It.  The 
United  States  would  not  enjoy  the  culture 
nor  have  the  productive  capacity  that  it 
does  today — In  farm,  forest,  skyscraper,  or 
factory — without  the  contributions  of  re- 
search and  the  wide  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  resources  of  the  land-grant 
educational  system  have  been  devoted. 

Nor  should  their  great  contributions  In 
medical  and  atomic  sciences  be  over- 
looked. 

During  occasions  of  military  emer- 
gency, the  Nation  has  known  a  special 
fervor  in  its  gratitude  to  the  land-grant 
institutions.  In  such  times  not  only  has 
their  service  in  adult  education  for 
adapted  production  methods  been  of 
great  importance,  but  the  value  of  the 
ROTC,  a  concept  bom  in  land-grant  in- 
stitutions, has  been  made  fully  obvious. 

But  the  services  of  the  land-grant  idea 
are  broader  still.  Chancellor  Caldwell's 
mention  of  the  land-grant  contributions 
to  "culture"  remind  us  that  more  than 
half  of  the  living  American  holders  of 
the  Nobel  Prize,  including  Pearl  Buck 
and  Ralph  Bunche,  hold  degrees  from 
land-grant  institutions.  And  the  land- 
grant  idea  has  contributed  richly  to  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy;  since  1958.  land- 
grant  institutions  have,  under  Federal 
contracts,  taken  on  126  educational  and 
other  projects  in  42  countries  in  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East.  Europe,  and 
Latin  America.  Utah  State  is  working 
under  such  a  contract  with  Iran,  offering 
that  country  direct  technical  assistance 
as  well  as  guidance  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural education.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  In  that  country,  as  in  India. 
Ethiopia,  and  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, the  land-grant  idea  has  been  adapted 
from  our  example. 

Nor  should  we  ignore,  when  we  are 
thinking  of  our  foreign  policy,  that  our 
land-grant  colleges  have  for  a  long  time 
been  hosts  to  unusually  large  numbers  of 
foreign  students  from  new  nations  seek- 
ing technical  education ;  or  that  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Peace  Corps,  land- 
grant  institutions  predominated  among 
universities  selected  as  the  first  training 
centers,  and  then  sent  a  strong  represen- 
tation of  their  students  into  the  Corps 
itself. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  one  of  the 
greatest  services  the  land-grant  idea  has 
performed  and  is  performing  is  its  con- 
tribution to  American  thinking.  Most 
significantly,  it  confirmed  and  imple- 
mented our  once  timJd  belief  in  our 
democratic  ideal  that  education  belongs 
both  to  the  land  from  which  it  springs 
and  to  all  the  people  of  that  land  who 
can  benefit  from  it;  nothing  it  has  ever 
accomplished  is  more  important  than 


that.  Furthermore,  it  has  taught  us 
that  Federal  assistance  to  education  can 
be  both  immeasurably  beneficial  to  in- 
numerable Americans  and  gratifyingly 
free  of  governmental  Interference  of  any 
kind;  in  our  President's  words,  it  is  "a 
monument  to  the  fact  that  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  the  Federal  and  State  Crov- 
emments  is  the  best  way  to  insure  an  in- 
dependent educational  system  of  the 
highest  quality.  These  are  two  impor- 
tant lessons  we  do  well  to  acknowledge. 

Perhaps,  though,  there  is  yet  another 
lesson.  The  land-grant  idea  taught  that 
study  is  intended  to  lead  to  action.  Con- 
gress, in  its  current  consideration  of  leg- 
islative proposals  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, would  do  well  to  take  that  to  heart. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  and  the  amendment 
was  debated  at  some  length.  Because  of 
factors  which  then  existed.  I  agreed  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  then,  and  re- 
served the  right  to  call  it  up  today. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment,  which  was 
discussed  at  some  length  on  Tuesday, 
now  be  called  up  and  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  LECisLATrvi  Clerk.  On  page  70. 
between  lines  17  and  18,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

(f)  The  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of 
public  assistance  payments  provided  for 
in  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  States 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  money 
payments  received  by  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  full  amount  of  the  Increase 
in  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  yield.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  page 
12683  of  the  Record  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings for  Tuesday,  July  3.  appears  the 
brief  wording  of  the  amendment  which 
we  are  now  considering,  together  with 
the  remarks  I  made  at  that  time. 

There  was  a  colloquy  among  Senators 
at  that  time,  including  a  discussion  of 
the  amendment  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  who  is  han- 
dling the  bill  on  the  floor.  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  and  I  think 
stated  fully  the  reasons  for  his  opposi- 
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tlon.    I  stated  my  reftfiins  fvdly  at  that 

time. 

This  amendment  simply  provides  that 
any  increase  In  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  granted  for  welfare  in  the  classes 
of  blind  and  disabled  persons  shall  be 
passed  on  to  the  recipient  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  rather  than  be  deflected  or 
diverted  or  absorbed  in  any  way  by  the 

State. 

I  think  such  a  provision  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  bectcuse  of  the  feeling 
of  the  people  who  are  receiving  this  sort 
of  aid  that  they  have  been  betrayed 
when  such  benefits  have  not  been 
passed  on  to  them.  I  think  when  there 
has  been  a  reason  for  Federal  action  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  such  support, 
certainly  it  should  go  i>o  the  recipient. 

I  have  no  reason  to  discuss  the 
amendment  in  any  raore  detail  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  which  I  call  up 
at  this  time  and  afk  to  have  stated. 
They  are  the  same  as  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI  had 
prepared.  However,  the  measure  has 
been  slightly  amend?d  to  refer  to  the 
proper  page  and  psursigraph  designa- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  78.  line  9.  to  strioe  out  "and". 

On  page  78.  line  13.  to  Insert  '.  and  (O 
the  ability  of  such  individuals  family  or 
relatives  to  provide  for  his  support" 
after  "plan". 

On  page  100.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
to  Insert  the  foUowin?: 

ABILfTT  or  rAlIILT  Ot  UXATIVIS  TO  PtOVIDE 
StTPPOST  TO  BE  DISBECABDED  IN  DITniMININO 
NKKD    or    IWDIVTrUAL    TO*    AID    TO    THE    BLIND 

Sec.  156.  Effective  July  1.  1»63.  sccUon 
100a(a)(8)  of  the  S-xtal  Security  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follovrs;  "(8)  provide  that 
the  SUte  agency  shall.  i»  determining  need, 
take  Into  conflderaU^n  any  other  Income 
and  resources  of  the  Individual  claiming  aid 
to  the  blind  as  weU  aa  any  expenses  reason- 
ably attributable  to  the  earning  of  such  in- 
come: except  that.  In  making  such  determi- 
nation, the  SUte  agency  shall  disregard  (A) 
the  first  $85  per  month  of  earned  Income 
plus  one-half  of  earned  Income  In  excess 
of  t85  per  month,  and  (B)  the  ability  of 
such  Individual's  famlljjt  or  relatives  to  pro- 
vide for  his  support;".   I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  amend  H.R.  10606  to 
abolish  the  legally  t  aforceable  obligation 
of  a  relative  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  person  who  is  blind.  This  amend- 
ment is  strongly  desired  by  the  National 
Federation  for  the  Blind. 

At  present.  State  laws  require,  under 
the  penalty  of  legal  action,  that  family 
members  must  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  needy  blind  person.  A  blind  per- 
son's family  is  fully  Investigated,  and  a 
decision  is  mswie  as  to  how  much  the  fam- 
ily can  afford  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port. This  amount  is  then  deducted 
from  the  benefits  the  blind  person  re- 
ceives under  the  program  in  his  State, 


and  he  becomes  a  dependent  ward  of  his 
family,  living  with  them. 

The  average  payment  to  a  needy 
blind  recipient  in  this  country  is  $76.36. 
Therefore,  should  it  be  fotmd  that  a 
family  can  contribute  $20  toward  the 
support  of  a  blind  member  in  a  State 
where  the  payment  is  about  average, 
the  payment  the  blind  person  wovild  re- 
ceive would  be  about  $55. 

Now  on  the  face  of  It  this  seems  fair. 
But  in  many  families  where  the  blind 
can  be  classified  as  needy,  the  family  it- 
self is  on  the  narrow  edge  of  need.  To 
pull  out  of  their  meager  resources 
enough  money  to  support  the  blind  mem- 
ber of  the  family— a  perpetually  nonpro- 
duclng  member — is  not  only  a  genuine 
hardship,  but  sooner  or  later  begins  to 
cause  resentment.  The  blind  member 
feeling  and  hearing  the  resentment  he 
cannot  see,  knows  he  is  a  burden  and  a 
drain  on  family  finances  needed  for 
others  who  do  have  a  futxire. 

If  a  family  is  unwilling  to  take  on  a 
measure  of  support  for  the  blind  mem- 
ber, and  hM  been  forced  to  do  .so.  the 
strain  is  even  greater.  The  blind  mem- 
ber feels  he  is  not  only  a  burden,  but 
unwanted. 

In  either  instance,  an  atmosphere  of 
bitterness  and  strife  often  develops — 
bitterness  which  deeply  affects  a  person 
made  more  sensitive  than  most  because 
of  his  affliction. 

Today,  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
encourage  the  blind  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. We  have  developed  splendid 
programs  to  help  them.  We  have  all 
been  touched  and  inspired  by  the  sight 
of  a  blind  person  making  his  own  way 
about  town,  going  to  a  place  of  business, 
doing  a  job.  We  all  know  that  the 
blind,  with  resolution  and  proper  train- 
ing, can  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  can  Uke  their  place  in  society. 

To  do  so,  however — to  make  the  break 
from  their  world  of  darkness  and  de- 
pendency— the  blind  need  an  atmosphere 
of  harmony  and  encouragement.  To  re- 
habilitate himself,  the  blind  person  must 
put  forth  intense  personal  effort.  He 
must  have  incentive  and  understanding. 
He  must  have  peace  of  mind  and  har- 
mony about  him.  This  he  cannot  find 
in  a  household  filled  with  resentment 
against  him,  and  with  strife  and  bitter- 
ness over  his  plight. 

We  are  told  that  many  of  the  more 
than  100,000  needy  blind  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  eager  to  reha- 
bilitate themselves.  They  have  the  in- 
itiaUve  and  ability— they  need  only  the 
independence  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment would  give  them  to  start  them 
down  the  path  toward  rehabilitation  and 
self-support.  It  is  evident  that  the  fed- 
erally supported  programs  we  have  es- 
tablished are  hindering  as  well  as  help- 
ing them— I  feel  they  must  be  adjusted 
so  they  are  as  modern  and  progressive  as 
the  blind  themselves. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  In 
character  with  the  trend  in  welfare  legis- 
lation. In  1956.  for  example,  the  purpose 
of  the  amendments  the  Congress  added 
to  the  public  assistance  sections  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  stated  as  follows: 
To  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
by  encouraging  the  States  to  place  greater 
emphasU  on  helping  to  strengthen  family 


life  and  helping  needy  families  and  Individ- 
uals attain  the  maxlmvun  economic  and  per- 
sonal Independence  of  which  they  are 
capable. 


In  the  bill  before  us,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  reports  state  similar  ob- 
jectives.   The  House  bill  states: 

The  new  approach  embodied  In  the  blU 
places  emphasis  on  the  provisions  of  service 
to  help  famUles  become  self-supporUng 
rather  than  dependent  on  welfare  checks. 
The  bin  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
SUtes  to  provide  Incentives  to  the  recipients 
of  pubUc  assistance  to  Improve  their  condi- 
tion so  as  to  render  continued  public  atsslst- 
ance  for  such  persons  unnecessary.  This 
approach  accords  due  recognition  to  rehablU- 
tatlon  of  recipients  so  as  to  restore  them  as 
useful,  productive  individuals,  and  assist 
them  to  become  self-supporting.  lndej>end- 
ent  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The     Senate     report     has     similar 
language. 

I  resOize  that  many  people  feel  very 
strongly  about  filial  and  family  respon- 
sibility and  I  anticipate  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  may  hesitate  to 
write  it  off  even  in  the  case  of  the  blind. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  issued  a  very  interest- 
ing study  on  "Filial  Responsibility  in  the 
Modem  American  Family."    Though  it 
deals  primarily  with  the  responsibility 
of  adult  children  to  their  aged  parents, 
many  of  its  conclusions  are  applicable 
to  the  situation  we  are  discussing  today. 
It  shows  that  filial  support  policies 
vary  from  State  to  State,  both  in  rigor 
and  in  methods  of  application.    Some 
States  require  a  contribution  by  law  or 
policy,  but  do  not  make  assistance  con- 
tingent   on    contribution.    In    general, 
children  living  outside  a  State  are  not 
obliged  to  contribute  to  their  parents, 
but    they    are    encouraged    to    support 
them.    Various   scales    of   support   are 
used  in  various  States. 

Now  let  me  quote  some  pertinent  com- 
ments from  the  study : 

Most  administrators  agree,  regardless  of 
their  position  on  requiring  filial  support, 
that  It  Is  difficult  and  painful  to  adminis- 
ter ••  •  (and  that)  many  parents  resist 
the  requirement  and  adult  children  resent 
It.  The  legislator  enacting  filial  responsi- 
bility envisions  a  wealthy  son  whose  father 
ekes  out  a  desperate  living  on  old-age  assist- 
ance. But  caseworkers  and  administrators 
see  a  different  picture.  Though  Income 
scales  help  to  achieve  a  degree  of  equality, 
their  application  In  var3rlng  situations  and 
to  families  whose  filial  feeling  may  range 
from  love  to  hatred  may  easily  seem  unjust 
to  parent  or  child,  client  or  caseworker.  If 
In  the  end  the  agency  must  have  recourse  to 
the  covirts,  prosecutors  and  judges  are  re- 
luctant to  bring  these  cases  to  trial.  Even 
then.  It  frequently  turns  out  that  the  child 
does  not  contribute  the  specified  sum  and 
the  entire  procedure  begins  again. 

I  would  point  out  that  such  procedures 
are  not  unknown  in  the  case  of  a  family 
which  is  reluctant  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  blind  person,  either  because 
of  the  strain  on  finances,  or  because  of 
lack  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  What 
is  the  impact  on  the  blind  person? 

This  Is  brought  out  in  another  para- 
graph dealing  again  with  filial  responsi- 
bility to  parents,  but  applicable  in  the 
case  we  are  discussing: 

We  are  left  with  the  question  of  the  ef- 
fects of  filial  requirements  on  families.     In 
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a  senae.  this  U  the  crucial  question.  At 
some  expense  of  equity  and  of  feelings,  both 
clients'  and  administrators',  tiiere  is  a  net 
savings  in  enforcing  filial  support;  opinions 
divide  on  whether  it  is  worth  while.  The 
question  that  remains  Is.  "what  is  the  human 
cost  of  the  saving?"  ♦  •  '(There  are)  three 
kinds  of  human  cost:  The  perpetuation  of 
poverty,  the  substitution  of  enforcement  for 
incentive,  and  the  domination  of  family  ar- 
rangements by  considerations  that  are  sec- 
ondary, and  often  Inimical  to  family  co- 
hesion. 

Another  question  which  undoubtedly 
would  be  raised  is  that  of  the  saving  of 
tax  funds  by  requiring  a  family  to  as- 
sume either  in  full  or  part  the  care  of  a 
member  who  cannot  support  himself. 

Again,  I  quote  from  the  HEW  study: 

If  one  examines  the  caseloads  of  the 
States  that  require  filial  support,  they  turn 
out  to  be  markedly  lower  than  the  States 
that  do  not.  As  these  tend  to  be  the 
wealthier  States  that  would  in  any  case  have 
lower  caseloads,  however,  the  savings  is  only 
in  part  a  result  of  filial  support.  Among 
people  receiving  assistance,  thorough  explo- 
ration of  filial  support  does  not  usually.  In 
agency  experience,  produce  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  already  bHng  contributed.  It 
appears  that  the  savings  might  be  balanced 
by  the  cost  of  administration. 

This  would  apply,  perhaps  in  a  lesser 

degree,  to  the  investigations  necessary 

to  decide  whether  the  family  of  a  blind 

person  can  contribute  to  his  support,  and 

.  how  much. 

\^  I  could  continue  to  quote  at  length 

from  the  HEW  study,  but  the  gist  of  the 
discussion  seems  to  be  that  there  are 
some  serious  doubts  among  welfare  ad- 
ministrators and  social  workers  about  the 
wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  forcing  filial 
or  family  support,  and  also  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  tax  funds  are  saved  in  the 
process.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  indi- 
cate here  that  I  feel  famihes  who  are 
able  should  not  shoulder  responsibilities 
they  can  well  carry,  nor  do  I  want  to 
indicate  that  I  do  not  believe  children 
should  care  for  their  aged  parents,  nor 
that  families  with  blind  members  should 
care  for  them  if  they  are  able,  and  care 
for  them  with  good  will  and  understand- 
ing. But  I  feel  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  when  such  care  is  forced  on 
those  who  feel  they  are  not  able  to 
shoulder  it,  or  who  are  unwilling  to 
shoulder  it,  the  recipient  of  the  aid  can 
be  made  to  suffer  cruelly. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  we  should  consider  them 
first — consider  them  before  we  consider 
welfare  policies  and  tax  loads. 

I  feel  we  must  not  doom  the  blind  per- 
son by  laws  which  force  him  to  be  de- 
pendent on  his  relatives  and  his  family. 
Rehabilitation  starts  not  with  skilled  per- 
sonnel, not  with  training  facilities — but 
it  starts  with  the  person  himself.  He 
must  believe  in  himself,  and  he  must  have 
help  in  gaining  in  this  belief.  If  he  can- 
not get  the  inspiration  he  needs  from  his 
family,  then  he  must  be  freed  from  de- 
pendence on  that  family  so  he  can  go 
where  he  can  get  inspiration  and  help. 
With  independence,  he  may  succeed  in 
rehabilitating  himself;  without  it  he  may 
sit,  helpless  and  crushed,  in  a  chair  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  not  diacusa 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered. 
It  has  had,  and  will  have,  discussion  by 
proponents  and  opponents.  I  followed 
the  Record  earlier  this  week  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  matter.  My  sup- 
port will  be  given  to  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  join  with  Senator 
Hartke  early  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  and  sponsor  a  measure  to 
amend  title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
It  provided  that  cc«isideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  family  or  rela- 
tives of  a  blind  individual  to  provide  for 
his  support  shall  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining his  need  for  aid  to  the  blind  un- 
der State  programs  established  pursuant 
to  such  title. 

When  we  consider  the  independence 
of  this  group  of  our  citizens,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 400,000  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Prom  this 
reservoir  of  blind  people  have  come  those 
individuals  who  have  had  not  only  the 
aptitudes  but  also  the  attitudes  which 
have  been  very  important  in  regard  to 
certain  work  programs.  This  has  been 
true  particularly  with  respect  to  one  no- 
table effort  to  which  I  invite  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  Vending  Stand  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vided the  way.  as  it  were,  for  blind  per- 
sons who  could  meet  certain  require- 
ments, who  could  be  trained.  The  act 
provided  for  operation  of  those  small 
business  units. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  there  were  2,332 
blind  persons  who  were  conducting  these 
small  business  units  in  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  buildings,  as  weU  as  parks  and 
forests  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1961  those  men  and 
women  did  a  gross  business  of  more  than 
$42  million.  They  netted  to  themselves 
in  excess  of  $8  million.  I  mention  that 
program,  which  was  enacted  in  1936.  as 
one  of  the  very  intelligent  activities  by 
which  the  blind  of  the  United  States 
have  been  able  to  reach  a  status  of  inde- 
pendence, dignity,  and  abihty  to  con- 
tribute to  personal  and  community  re- 
sponsibilities rather  than  to  be  recipients 
of  charity.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
that  segment  of  blind  people  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
400.000  blind  citizens  in  our  country,  we 
need  to  develop,  at  this  time,  additional 
programs  of  the  type  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  timely 
comments.  Certainly  much  has  been 
done  in  that  area.  I  think  we  have  all 
been  inspired  to  see  the  blind  obtain  a 
degree  of  Initiative  in  providing  for 
themselves.  It  has  been  inspiring  to  see 
the  self-respect  that  their  work  brings  to 
them,  in  strong  contrast  to  sitting  as  a 
defeated  burden  upon  family  or  friends. 
The  blind  person  who  has  initiative  may 
move  out  and  grow  for  himself.  He 
thereby  grows  in  his  own  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  the  members  of  the 
community. 


The  amendment  about  which  we  are 
speaking  would  merely  eliminate  the 
ccHKlition  that  may  arise,  and  sometimes 
does  arise,  in  which  a  deep  internal  con- 
flict develops  within  a  family  group  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  of  the  law  for  a 
contribution  in  cases  in  which  the  family, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  justified  or 
not.  does  not  feel  that  it  should  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  person  who  is  handi- 
capped by  blindness. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
the  family  not  be  required  by  law  to 
make  a  contribution  to  a  person,  or  that 
his  blind  aid  be  decreased  by  any  amount 
that  legally  should  be  contributed  by 
the  family.  The  amendment  would  give 
a  blind  person  a  sense  of  independence. 

I  repeat  that  I  do  not  at  all  negate  the 
idea  that  family  responsibility  should 
volimtarily  motivate  a  family  to  want 
to  help  any  member  of  the  family.  That 
should  be  done,  and  will  be  done  in  a 
great  many  cases,  regardless  of  what  the 
law  is.  I  am  thinking  of  cases  in  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  that  feeling 
of  responsibility  does  not  exist.  In  such 
cases  the  entire  weight  of  oppression  falls 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  blind  person,  who 
is  already  handicapped  and  working 
against  a  very  great  handicap.  That 
oppression  should  not  be  inflicted  upon 
him.  The  amount  about  which  we  are 
talking  is  not  great.  Therefore  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  know 
the  extent  to  which  his  amendment 
would  change  the  present  law? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  change  the  exist- 
ing law  only  to  the  degree  that  an  im- 
mediate member  of  the  family  would  not 
be  required  to  support  a  blind  person  who 
is  receiving  financial  aid. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  such  Federal 
law  at  present? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  there  is  a  Federal  law. 
I  know  that  many  States  have  such  a 
law.  We  are  talking  about  the  money 
contributed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  advise 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  which 
State  has  a  law  that  requires  a  relative 
of  a  blind  person  to  support  the  blind 
person? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
that  information  available.  I  do  not 
have  the  reference,  except  that,  from  my 
acquaintance  with  the  welfare  laws  of 
my  ovm  State.  I  know  that  there  is  a  re- 
quirement of  a  family  contribution.  I 
have  been  informed  that  such  is  also  true 
in  a  great  many  other  States. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  such  is  not  the 
case.  There  are  States  which  have  laws 
that  declare  that  the  ability  of  sons  and 
daughters  to  support  the  blind  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing aid  to  the  blind.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  it  is  intended  to  prevent 
States  from  requiring  that  a  relative  of 
a  blind  person  should  support  that  blind 
person.  If  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  would  say  to  a 
State,  "You  cannot,  by  your  own  State 
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law.  have  a  program  wHlch  would  take 
into  account  the  ability  of  a  relative  to 
support  a  blind  person." 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  would  prevent  a  State  from  ex- 
ercising Its  right  to  require  a  person  to 
support  a  blind  relative.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  deny  to  a  State  the 
right,  under  Its  laws,  to  take  into  account 
the  ability  of  a  relative  of  a  blind  person 
to  support  that  person. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  general  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  my  statement  Is  correct  in  general. 
Will  he  specify  in  what  manner  it  Is  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Under  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  in  the  bill  to  a  State  it 
would  not  be  permissible  to  decrease  the 
allocation  of  the  amount  a  blind  person 
would  receive  based  upon  any  study  of 
the  State  or  any  finding  of  the  State  that 
the  family,  or  some  relative,  could  con- 
tribute in  part. 

In  other  words,  the  benefit  would  not 
go  in  different  amounts  to  different  peo- 
ple based  upon  the  family  circumstances 
and  relief.  There  are  areas  of  friction 
in  which  a  family  feels  it  has  been  im- 
posed upon,  and  therefore  makes  the 
blind  person  feel  that  he  is  a  drain  and 
a  burden  upon  the  family.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
self-confidence  of  that  blind  person. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  f rwn  Utah  would  go  far  beyond 
that  point.  His  amendment  would  com- 
pel a  State  to  disi  egard  the  fact  that 
the  blind  person  had  a  relative  who 
wanted  to  help  to  .support  him  and  was 
doing  so. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  think  the  amend- 
ment would  go  that  far. 

Mr.  KERR.  Th(;  Senator  should  read 
his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  No  relative  would  ever 
be  Inhibited  in  helping  in  a  case  in  which 
he  wanted  to  help.  But  the  State  would 
be  inhibited  from  taking  that  fact  into 
consideration  and  thereby  decreasing  the 
amount  that  would  otherwise  come  to  a 
blind  person. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  in  his  last  sUtement.  Even 
though  a  relative  might  be  very  wealthy 
and  was  makint?  abundant  provision  for 
a  blind  relative,  ihe  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  requiie  the  same  payments 
to  that  blind  person  as  he  would  receive 
if  he  had  no  relative  making  independ- 
ent arrangements  for  his  support. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Tliat  is  quite  true.  It 
would  be  available  for  him. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  wish  to  urge  that  amendment. 
Mr.  MOSS.    I  certainly  do  urge  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  the  Senator  sets  forth 
in  his  amendment,  the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  aid  to  tho  blind  is  the  most  lib- 
eral of  any  assistance  program  we  now 
have.  The  law  now  is  that  the  first  $85 
a  month  of  earned  income  is  disregarded, 
in  determining  how  much  assistance 
shall  be  given  to  a  blind  person. 

The  law  now  requires  that  one-half  of 
what  a  blind  peison  earns  above  $85  a 
month  be  not  taken  into  account  in 
determining  how  much  he  shall  receive 


from  the  State  program.  The  Senator 
would  provide  that  even  though  the  blind 
person  himself  were  making  $85  a 
month,  which  is  disregarded,  and  an- 
other $100  a  month,  being  one-half  of 
another  $200  a  month,  which  Is  also  dis- 
regarded, would  compel  the  State  to  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  an  Independent, 
wealthy  relative  of  the  blind  person  was 
making  a  provision  for  the  blind  per- 
son in  addition  to  what  he  was  earning 
himself;  and  to  contribute  to  him  as 
though  he  were  not  receiving  such  con- 
tribution from  his  well-to-do  or  wealthy 
relative 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  quote  again,  as  I  did  be- 
fore, from  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

The  legislator  enacting  filial  responsibUity 
envisions  a  wealthy  son  whose  father  ekes 
out  a  desperate  living  on  old-age  assistance. 
But  caseworkers  and  administrators  see  a 
different  picture,  as  we  shall  observe. 

Then  it  discusses  that  situation.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  a  situation  of  the 
kind  the  Senator  points  out.  It  might 
be  that  a  wealthy  family  had  a  blind 
member.  Nevertheless,  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  fall  into  the  marginal  area, 
where  the  administrator  may  have  rea- 
son to  say  that  the  family  can  give  a 
certain  amount  of  support  and  where 
the  family  does  not  believe  it  can.  In 
that  way  we  get  into  an  area  where  a 
blind  person  is  made  to  feel  the  brunt  of 
the  conflict,  and  to  feel  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  situation,  in  that  he  feels  as 
though  he  is  a  complete  burden  on  the 
family  and  is  unwanted,  and.  as  a  result, 
does  not  have  the  stimulus  that  we  say 
we  want  to  give  blind  people. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  another  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  provides: 

In  determining  need  for  aid  to  the  blind, 
a  State  shall,  in  addition  to  presented  ex- 
empted amounts  ($85  a  month  in  earnings 
plus  one-half  of  the  balance)  exempt  such 
other  amounts  of  income  or  resources  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  a  State -approved 
rehabilitation   plan  for   a   blind    Individual. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  contains  an 
amendment  which  directs  the  State  to 
disregard  any  income,  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator would  say,  with  reference  to  a 
wealthy  or  poor  relative  that  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  blind  person  com- 
pletely self-sustaining  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  his  State. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  a  very  salutary 
provision.  However,  this  would  apply 
not  only  to  the  blind  person  who  has  an 
income  but  also  to  one  who  has  an  in- 
come and  receives  aid.  In  other  words 
he  would  receive  aid,  and  there  could 
be  no  writeoff  against  the  family. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PBOPOSED   TTNANIMOU8-CON8INT    AGMXMINT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  vmanimous-consent 
request  and  ask  that  it  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement  as 
follows: 

Ordered  immediately.  That,  during  the 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  10606.  the  pub- 
lic assistance  and  welfare  bill,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  so-called  Anderson  and  other 
Senators'  amendment,  hereinafter  referred 
to,  debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
Euch  amendment  and  the  majority  leader: 
Prorid^d,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  such  amendment  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader. 

Provided,  That  on  the  Anderson  and  other 
Senators'  amendment  to  the  said  bUl.  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal 
relating  thereto,  shall  be  limited  to  six  hours. 
to  be  equallv  divided  and  controlled  as  above 
Indicated:  Prortded.  That  on  any  amend- 
ment proposed  thereto  or  motion  relating 
thereto,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
if  he  is  opposed  to  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  and  that  In  the  event  he  is  favor- 
able to  such  motion  or  amendment,  debate 
in  onposltlon  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  mlncwity  leader:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  the  Anderson 
and  other  Senators'  amendment  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  six  hoiirs,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  majority  leader  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  would  be 
made  prior  to  the  final  disposal  of  the 
honeybee  bill.  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  propwsal  at  this  time, 
so  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  of  assur- 
ing Members  of  what  the  status  of  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  will  be  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  and  possibly  next 
week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  always  been  so 
obliging  and  he  has  always  been  so  rea- 
sonable in  his  requests,  that  I  often  find 
it  difficult  to  object. 

However,  I  point  out  that  we  will  be 
considering  here  a  matter  that  has  not 
been  considered  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  ordinarily  would  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter;  that  we  are 
considering  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
port to  the  country  and  so  permanent  in 
its  impact,  and  of  a  dimension  that  is 
scarcely  appreciated  by  the  membership 
at  the  moment,  that  I  feel  a  maximum 
amoimt  of  discussion  must  develop  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  every  aspect  of  the 
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proposal.    Therefore,  reluctant  as  I  am, 
I  feel  constrained  to  and  I  must  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
SOCIAL  SECtntrrr  timancing  or  health  costs 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  hammering  out  a  bill  to 
provide  health  benefits  for  the  aged 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  House 
as  well  as  to  the  Senate,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly be  faced  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
posals all  necessarily  complex  in  their 
technical  details.  Because  this  is  a  com- 
plex and  technical  piece  of  legislation, 
the  basic  differences  in  philosophy  of  the 
alternatives  proposed  may  not  be  im- 
mediately clear.  I  would  like,  therefore, 
to  share  my  philosophy — the  yardstick 
I  shall  use  in  determining  whether  a  spe- 
cific proposal  measures  up  to  my  require- 
ments of  a  program  of  health  benefits 
financed  through  social  security. 

During  this  past  year  of  serious  debate 
over  the  issue  of  health  care  for  the  aged, 
one  significant  fact  has  emerged: 
There  is  now  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  problem  is  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  only  social  security  financing 
can  provide  the  solution. 

The  AMA  remains  almost  the  lone 
holdout,  still  fighting  a  desperate  rear 
guard  attack,  confusing  the  issue  with 
indiscriminate  labels  of  "too  much"  and 
"too  little."  Some  of  its  members  warn 
of  strikes  against  the  patient  who  uses 
social  security  benefits  to  pay  for  his 
hospital  bills  and  of  reprisals  for  any 
doctors  who  deviate  from  the  oflBcial 
line. 

First,  the  AMA  objected  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  because  it  excluded  3 
million  people — Including  the  most 
needy — from  coverage.  Now  we  are  con- 
sidering legislation  which  will  bring 
those  3  million  under  the  program. 
They  are  now  saying:  "It's  just  an  ex- 
panded version  of  King- Anderson." 
Many  members  of  this  body  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  AMA.  "We're  damned 
if  we  do,  and  damned  if  we  don't." 

The  first  6  months  of  1962  have  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  impressive  conver- 
sions to  the  principle  of  social  security 
financing — conversions  that  give  hope 
that  the  breakthrough  of  legislative  ac- 
tion is  near. 

The  year  1962  was  barely  underway 
before  important  developments  took 
place.  On  January  4,  Blue  Cross  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation announced  they  would  work 
out  a  national  Blue  Cross  program  for 
the  aged,  which  involved  governmental 
financial  assistance,  and  that  the 
method  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in 
financing  this  program  was  "of  second- 
ary importance" — in  other  words,  the 
social  security  financing  mechanism 
could  be  used  provided  the  plan  was  ad- 
ministered by  Blue  Cross.  Significantly, 
the  social  security  financing  method,  al- 
though long  and  vehemently  opposed  by 
organized  medicine,  had  suddenly  be- 
come acceptable  to  the  one  group  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  administration's  health 
insurance  proposal — the  hospitals. 

On  January  11,  Senator  Javits  intro- 
duced his  compromise  bill  to  provide 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  through 


social  security  financing,  a  radical  de- 
parture from  his  earlier  proposals  based 
on  general  revenue  financing. 

Still  another  significant  convert  to  the 
social  security  method  was  Representa- 
tive Keith,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  said  "from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  professional  insurance  underwriter 
and  a  proven  conservative,"  called  the 
social  security  financing  "the  true  con- 
servative approach  to  a  problem  we  can 
no  longer  ignore. ' 

And  to  list  one  mx)re — Senator  Bush 
on  June  27  introduced  a  biU,  based  on  his 
dual  conclusions  that  "there  is  a  need 
for  Federal  action  in  this  field  which 
extends  beyond  the  Kerr-Mills  legisla- 
tion." and  that  the  "social  security  sys- 
tem provides  an  acceptable  method  of 
financing  such  a  Federal  program." 

On  June  20  Senator  Pat  McNamara, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  released  a  staff  report 
that  assembles  an  impressive  array  of 
evidence  leading  inevitably  to  the  finding 
that  Kerr-Mill.s — by  itself — cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  medical  requirements 
of  America's  elderly  people  "either  now 
or  in  the  years  to  come."  and  that  a 
program  of  hospital  and  related  insur- 
ance benefits  under  social  security  is  also 
needed  to  "provide  the  broad  base  of 
financial  assistance  that  would  help  as- 
sure older  Americans  independence,  dig- 
nity, and  security  in  their  retirement." 

These  are  some  of  the  developments 
of  recent  months  that  indicate  the 
spreading  conviction  that  use  of  the 
social  .security  financing  method  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  handling  this 
problem. 

But  there  is  less  conviction — in  fact, 
there  is  still  considerable  confusion — 
about  the  obligations  to  the  contributors 
that  accompany  the  use  of  this  financing 
method — the  guarantees  of  benefits  that 
are  essential  when  we  use  the  social  se- 
curity mechanism  to  collect  a  compul- 
sory payroll  tax  in  return  for  a  future 
promise  of  benefits. 

As  a  longtime  and  wholehearted  ad- 
vocate of  the  social  security  financing 
principle,  I  believe  strongly  that  use  of 
this  financing  method  involves  certain 
commitments  to  beneficiaries,  now  and 
in  the  future.  There  are  four  commit- 
ments basic  in  measuring  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  specifications  of  any  legis- 
lative proposal  which  is  based  on  the 
social  security  principle. 

First — and  I  think  this  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  need  saying — there  must  be 
no  needs  test  or  income  test  for  isersons 
who  are  beneficiaries  under  social  se- 
curity. Such  a  test,  no  matter  how 
liberal,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  princi- 
ple that  social  insurance  benefits  are  an 
earned  right.  Why  should  workers  help 
to  finance,  through  their  social  security 
taxes,  a  benefit  for  which  they  will  be 
ineligible  if  their  retirement  income  ex- 
ceeds some  limit?  Why  should  they  ac- 
cumulate other  sources  of  retirement  in- 
come if  this  would  make  them  ineligible 
for  the  health  benefits? 

Because  I  believe  so  strongly  that  an 
income  test  is  incompatible  with  the 
social  security  financing  method,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  Senator  Javits 
amended  his  earlier  proposal,   initially 


introduced  in  January,  to  eliminate  the 
income  test  for  those  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits. 

Second.  The  health  benefits  must  be 
available  to  everyone  who  meets  the  tests 
of  eligibility  whether  these  are  tests  of 
insured  status  under  the  social  security 
system  or  whether  the  tests  go  beyond — 
as  I  believe  they  should — to  encompass 
other  aged  persons.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  a  Government  plan  to 
guarantee  the  benefits.  There  must  be 
no  chance  that  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor  his  health,  is  excluded  from  the 
benefits  completely,  or  that  there  are 
exclusions  of  preexisting  conditions.  No 
one  should  be  ruled  ineligible  on  the  basis 
of  a  technicality  or  failure  to  comply 
with  some  routine  regulation.  Attain- 
ment of  this  objective  requires  a  Govern- 
ment plan  which  excludes  no  one — no 
matter  how  bad  a  risk.  And  in  order 
that  the  Government  plan  should  not 
be  left  with  all  the  bad  risks  while  pri- 
vate insurance  'creams  off"  the  better 
risks,  the  Government  plan  would  have 
to  be  an  exclusive  plan,  or  at  the  mini- 
mum, protected  through  carefully  drawn 
safeguards. 

This  yardstick  would,  of  course,  rule 
out  completely  proposals  which  leave  the 
entire  job  to  private  insurance,  such  as 
those  put  forth  by  Senator  Bush  and  by 
Congressman  Bow  and  the  sponsors  of 
similar  bills. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Senator  Bush. 
in  introducing  his  proposal,  stated  that 
it  was  estimated  that  12.2  million  per- 
sons "would  take  advantage"  of  the  pro- 
posal in  1963.  There  would  be  at  least 
14 '2  million  t>eople  who  would  meet  the 
eligibility  qualifications  of  his  proposal 
in  1963 — that  is,  who  would  be  65  or  over 
and  eligible  for  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  anyone  eligible  who  would 
not  wish  to  take  the  offer  of  $108  toward 
the  purchase  of  health  insurance.  Does 
this  mean  then  that  the  other  2V3  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  insurance  carriers?  Is  this  what  is 
meant  by  not  "taking  advantage"  of  the 
proposal? 

Any  proposal  that  collects  compulsory 
contributions  over  the  working  years  and 
leaves  to  the  small  print  of  a  health 
insurance  policy  the  determination  of 
whether  the  individual  is  eligible  at  all — 
or  for  what  he  is  eligible — is  completely 
unacceptable  under  my  standards. 

Third,  the  plan  should  provide  a  guar- 
antee of  specified  services — a  meaningful 
guarantee  based  on  assurance  of  pay- 
ment in  full  for  the  services  included. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  health  bene- 
fits be  truly  paid  up  in  advance  of  old 
age.  This  rules  out  all  plans  that  merely 
offer  the  meaningless  promise  of  cash 
indemnity  toward  imspecified.  uncertain, 
and  constantly  rising  fees  and  charges — 
fees  and  charges  that  can,  in  fact,  be 
expected  to  rise  ever  higher  since  the 
providers  of  medical  services  are  left  free 
to  increase  their  costs  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  Insurance. 

It  is  completely  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  worker  to  pay  contributions 
over  his  working  lifetime — perhaps  as 
long  as  30  or  40  years — only  to  find  that 
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the  cash  Indemnity  health  insurance 
policy  he  has  been  purchasing  Is  virtu- 
ally worthless  when  he  is  resuly  to  col- 
lect. 

In  specifying  that  service  benefits  are 
an  essential  element  of  a  health  insur- 
ance program  financed  through  social 
security.  I  recoirnize  that  I  lay  myself 
open  to  the  counterargument  that  the 
cash  benefits  to  be  paid  on  retirement 
after  30  or  40  years  of  contributions 
may  also  be  depreciated  in  value.  I 
would  only  point  out  parenthetically  that 
rhese  benefits  are  related  to  wage  levels 
and  the  problem  is  not  the  same. 

Fourth,  social  security  contributions 
should  not  be  used  to  pay  profits  to  pri- 
vate insurance  companies,  thus  spending 
large  amounts  inhlch  have  been  collected 
compulsorily  without  buying  protection. 
During  1960,  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies returned  only  53  cents  on  benefits 
for  every  dollar  they  collected  for  in- 
dividual health  policies. 

The   social  security  mechanism  pro- 
vides an  economical  method  of  collect- 
ing contributions  for  health  benefits  on 
a     group     basis.    These     contributions 
should  not  be  .squandered  on  health  In- 
surance premiums,  heavily  weighted  by 
profits  and  overhead  and  determined  on 
an  individual  rather  than  a  group  basis. 
These  arc  the  four  criteria — the  four 
yardsticks — I  would  use  in  assessing  the 
acceptability  of  any  proposal  for  health 
benefits  based  on  the  principle  of  financ- 
ing through  the  social  security  system. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  social  security 
system  Is  the  only  method  through  which 
older  people  can  be  relieved  of  the  btir- 
den — and  the  fear— of  rising  and  unpre- 
dictable health  costs.    It  is  only  through 
our  social  sec\irlty  system  that  workers 
can  provide  for  themselves,  as  a  group 
and  at  a  raU   they  can  afford  to  pay, 
health  Insurance  that  is  paid  up  prior 
to  old  age. 

Fortunately,  we  have  now  reached  a 
point  In  our  history  where  these  beliefs — 
these  convictions— are  widely  shared. 
It  is  time  now  to  move  on  to  put  o\ir 
principles  Into  operation — to  expand  our 
social  security  program  by  providing 
protection  against  the  most  essential 
health  costs  of  the  aged.  In  so  doing, 
let  us  be  ever  mindful  of  the  obligations 
placed  upon  us  when  we  use  the  social 
security  mechanism  of  financing.  Let 
there  be  no  dilution  of  our  commitments 
to  future  bene  flciarles,  no  deviation  from 
our  basic  principles. 


This  was  the  successful  culmination  of 
a  campaign  which  began  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  and  other  Hearst 
newspapers,  in  an  editorial  dated  April 
28,  1954.  The  effort  was  inspired  and 
directed  by  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr. 

On  May  13  of  that  year  a  second  edi- 
torial reported  unanimous  passage  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Senate  and  its  pend- 
ing action  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  pointed  out  in  the  editorial 
that  the  Hearst  newspapers  had  won 
backing  for  this  worthy  effort  from  Cath- 
olic. Protestant,  and  Jewish  religious 
leaders,  the  American  Legion,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  a  third  editorial,  published  on  June 
10,  1954,  the  Journal-American  was  able 
to  report  that  the  resolution  had  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Four  days  lat- 
er, on  June  14.  it  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

Two  years  later  a  lawsuit  was  initiated 
against  the  new  pledge  but  the  New  York 
courts  resolved  the  issue  on  December 
2,  1960,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  phrase 
"under  God"  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
Mr.  President,  the  current  controversy 
over  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in- 
validating the  New  York  school  prayer 
highlights  the  campaign  begun  in  1954 
by  the  New  York  Journal-American  and 
other  Hearst  newspapers  to  Include  the 
words  "under  God"  In  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

In  my  opinion,  our  amendment  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  served  the  public 
interest  by  giving  expression  to  deeply 
held  religious  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple without  favoring  any  particular 
religion.  It  demonstrated  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  church-state  separation— In 
which  I  strongly  believe — does  not  re- 
quire Isolation  or  rejection  of  religion  by 
the  state.  The  sentiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  resolutions  sped  through  ordinarily 
time-consuming  congressional  process- 
ing in  a  matter  of  6  short  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Interesting  to  recall 
this  history  In  the  light  of  the  new  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen  as  to  the  place 
of  God  In  the  public  schools  of  America. 
I  heartily  commend  the  Hearst  news- 
papers and  Mr.  Hearst  for  their  effective 
and  significant  efforts. 


PUBUC    WELFARE    AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  RULING  ON 
PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  THE  PLEDGE 
OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  FLAG 
Mr.   KEAITNG.     Mr.  President,   the 
current  controversy  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  Invalidating   the  New 
York  school  prayer  highlights  the  cam- 
paign begun  In  1954  by  the  New  York 
Journal-American    and    other    Hearst 
newspapers  to  Include  the  words  "under 
God"  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

On  June  14. 1954,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  into  law  a  congressional  resolu- 
tion providing  that  the  words  "under 
God"  be  inserted  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  for  health  Insurance  for 
the  elderly  now  before  the  Senate  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  compromise. 

However.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  new  proposal  is  In  many  respects 
a  significant  improvement  over  the 
original  Bang-Anderson  bill. 

I  had  supported  that  bill  as  a  reason- 
able base  on  which  to  start  building 
adequate  protection  for  our  older  citi- 


zens against  the  heavy  medical  costs  of 
their  later  years. 

With  one  major  exertion,  I  am  even 
more  pleased  to  support  this  new  pro- 
posaL 

Particularly  gratifying  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  Improvements  bring  the  pro- 
posal closer  to  my  own  bill — S.  65 — 
which  was  Introduced  on  January  4.  1961. 
I  say  this  not  out  of  any  pride  of 
authorship,  but  because  S.  65  had  been 
carefully  worked  out  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  to  meet  some  of 
the  arguments  that  have  since  plagued 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Both  blUs  provided  for  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  for  those  eligible  for  social 
security  to  be  financed  through  social 
security  contributions. 

However,  we  went  further  in  S.  65  to 
include  also  the  several  million  elderly 
individuals  who  did  not  have  social 
security  protection. 

The  new  Anderson  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  am  happy  to  note, 
would  include  those  persons  not  now 
eligible  for  social  secvurlty. 

This  Is  a  most  significant  step  forward, 
not  only  because  this  group  includes 
many  of  the  people  most  in  need  of 
health  protection,  but  also  because  It 
meets  one  of  the  most  telling  objections 
to  the  King-Anderson  bill  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  AMA  and  other 
opponents. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  this  argument, 
when  raised  by  the  AMA,  somehow 
lacked  the  full  ring  of  sincerity.  Never- 
theless. It  was  an  argtiment  that  even 
many  of  the  proponents  felt  was 
legitimate. 

As  m  my  bill,  the  costs  of  providing 
the  protection  for  persons  not  eligible 
through  social  security  would  be  met 
through  general  revenues.  There  would 
be  no  means  test. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  nonlnsured  aged 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  way  In  which  the 
States  can  be  relieved  of  the  almost  in- 
tolerable financial  burden  of  providing 
public  assistance  medical  care  for  large 
nimibers  of  needy  aged  persons. 

Relieved  of  this  burden,  the  States 
should  be  able  to  move  ahead  rapidly 
and  on  a  sound  financial  basis  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  for  those  of  the 
needy  aged  who  may  have  medical  costs 
beyond  those  met  by  the  new  program. 
Recently  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  received  a  staff  report  en- 
titled: "Performance  of  the  States — 18 
Months  of  Experience  With  the  Medical 
Assistance  for  the  Aged  (Kerr-MlUs) 
Programi." 

In  the  Introduction  to  that  report.  I 
stated : 


A  program  of  hospital  and  related  insur- 
ance benefltB  under  social  security  should 
make  it  flnanclaUy  feasible  for  all  the  States 
to  implement  the  Kerr-MUls  MAA  program. 
The  two  programs  together  would  provide 
the  broad  base  of  financial  assistance  that 
would  help  assure  older  Americans  Inde- 
pendence, dignity,  and  security  In  their  re- 
tirement. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Anderson 
amendment  also  Incorporates  provisions 
like  those  In  my  bill  for  a  separate  trust 
fund  for  the  health  benefits  and  for  the 
use  of  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  appropriate  tasks. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  Uke  to  em- 
phasize that  it  was  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  who  took 
the  lead — and  many  of  us  were  pleased 
and  proud  to  support  him — in  propos- 
ing that  these  funds  should  be  set  up  as 
a  separate  health  trust  fund,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  social 
security  funds.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
Important  improvement  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  generous  remark. 

The  new  Anderson  proposal  before  the 
Senate  does  continue  a  feature  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  which  is  not  included 
in  S.  65  and  which  I  still  find  objection- 
able. 

This  is  the  so-called  deductible  fea- 
ture, imder  which  the  individual  must 
first  make  some  basic  payments  for 
health  care  provided  before  he  is  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  proposed  law. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  reasons 
why  this  feature  is  included,  I  hope  that 
in  the  years  ahead  it  will  be  possible 
further  to  improve  the  basic  program  by 
eliminating  such  features. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  his  criticism  of  the 
provision  of  the  King-Anderson  bill 
which  requires  an  initial  $90  payment  to 
be  made  by  the  recipient.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  will  seek  to 
eliminate  the  $90  payment.  I  think  we 
ought  to  start  to  make  our  fight  against 
that  provision  this  year.  I  hope  that  my 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  In  my 
judgment,  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  not 
justifiable.  A  sound  social  security  prin- 
ciple or  pohcy  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
connection  with  the  medicare  bill.  I 
think  the  total  cost  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  insurance  fund,  not  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  aged. 

It  is  said  by  some  persons  that  the  $90 
initial  payment  will  not  be  a  great  handi- 
cap to  those  who  need  medical  care,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  it  will  be  a  serious  hand- 
icap to  thousands  of  persons.  It  will 
cause  many  aged  persons  to  postpone, 
postpone,  and  postpone  even  getting  a  di- 
agnosis. In  my  judgment,  such  a  re- 
quirement will  result  in  great  injustice 
to  the  aged  having  very  limited  means. 

I  know  of  no  really  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  start  at  the  beginning  to  put 
this  plan  on  a  complete  insurance  basis, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  entire 
cost,  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  covers 
health  expenses,  will  be  paid  out  of  in- 
surance funds,  and  not  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  patient. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  considered  a 
workable  compromise  between  the  un- 
conscionable means  test  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  and  the  desirability  of  having 
some  legislation  passed  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  But  I  am  always  interested 
in  the  question :  What  is  the  right  thing 
to  do?  In  my  judgment,  the  right  thing 
to  do  in  this  instance  is  to  put  this  pro- 
posal on  a  strict  insurance  basis  to  begin 


with,  and  to  eliminate  the  initial  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  patient.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  in  due  course  of 
time  which  will  propose  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  interested  in 
the  closing  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  about  putting  the  proposal  on  a 
straight  insurance  basis.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  attempted.  A  sound  in- 
surance basis  includes  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  numerous  nuisance  claims  are 
filed.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  valid 
claim. 

For  example,  automobile  companies 
provide  collision  insurance.  In  the  days 
when  they  provided  full  collision  insur- 
ance, it  became  too  expensive;  practical- 
ly no  one  would  carry  it.  Therefore,  the 
insurance  companies  adopted  a  provision 
for  $50  or  $100  deductible,  the  idea  being 
that  if  a  person  did  not  have  a  serious 
accident  or  a  serious  involvement  with 
an  automobile,  he  would  not  have  his 
car  repaired.  If  he  had  full  collision 
insurance,  he  would  immediately  have 
every  dent  or  scratch  removed,  or  even 
replace  a  damaged  fender  at  a  cost  of 
$60,  or  whatever  the  price  might  be. 

The  same  principle  of  deductibility 
has  been  carried  into  this  bill.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world: 
but  otherwise,  too  many  persons  having 
slight  illness  would  claim  benefits. 

Also,  this  provision  is  similar  to  pro- 
visions in  all  types  of  commercial  insur- 
ance, particulary  health  insurance.  It 
follows  the  provisions  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  laws  which  require  that  a  person 
must  be  incapacitated  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  days  before  he  may  institute  a 
claim. 

Prom  what  little  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  insurance  business,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  provision.  It  might  be 
desirable  to  suggest  that  people  should  be 
paid  for  the  first  day;  and  there  may  be 
possibilities  that  welfare  funds  will  cover 
this  medium  later  if  a  change  is  found 
to  be  desirable. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  looking  for  an  actuarial  principle 
when  we  provide  within  a  reasonable  fee 
the  amount  of  coverage  which  will  be 
provided.  This  was  hastily  done,  but  it 
involved  what  I  thought  was  an  insur- 
ance principle. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Ninety  dollars  Is 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  it  is  the  maxi- 
mum. But  the  important  point  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  see  to  it  that  devastat- 
ingly  large  bills  do  not  descend  upon 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  them. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  said  she  is  45  or  48  years  old.  as  I 
recall;  but  the  point  is  that  she  has  a  son, 
she  is  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  and 
she  has  worked  a  lifetime  to  save  for  his 
education.  But  just  as  he  is  about  to 
enter  college,  she  has  been  stricken  with 
cancer.  She  says  the  doctors'  bills  not 
only  are  using  up  all  her  funds,  but  they 
also  are  making  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  her  son  to  obtain  a  college  education. 


In  other  words,  even  if  the  first  $90  of 
the  bills  would  not  do  that,  the  remainder 
would. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  I  wish  to  say  at 
this  point  will  not  be  directed  in  any 
way  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  desire  to  state  that 
when  I  offered  my  amendment,  I  wished 
to  discuss  at  some  length  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

However,  at  this  time  I  merely  state 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  sound,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  the  deduction  made  in  con- 
nection with  automobile  insurance.  It  is 
quite  different  to  be  dealing  with  the 
question  of  whether.  In  connection  with 
such  a  deduction,  a  claim  for  an  entire 
new  fender  is  legitimate,  even  though 
only  a  small  dent  was  put  in  the  original 
fender.  I  think  there  is  no  comparison 
between  that  situation  and  the  case  of 
an  elderly  person  who  should  have  a  di- 
agnosis, and  perhaps  has  a  latent  cancer 
or  some  other  ailment,  but  simply  does 
not  have  the  $90.  or  whatever  the 
amount  which  will  be  required  for  the 
first  few  days  in  the  hospital. 

In  this  case  we  have  an  effective  check : 
the  doctor  is  the  check.  If  in  a  given 
case  the  doctor  finds  that  the  patient 
should  receive  some  hospital  attention, 
in  my  judgment  we  should  take  the  doc- 
tor's word  for  it.  and  he  should  have  the 
authority  to  send  the  patient  to  the  hos- 
pital to  get  the  necessary  treatment ;  and 
the  patient  should  not  have  to  pay  the 
S90  maximum  amount  called  for  in  this 
bill.  It  should  be  paid  out  of  the  insur- 
ance fund,  because  we  are  seeking  to  set 
up  a  great  humanitarian  program  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  health  atten- 
tion at  the  time  when  it  should  first  be 
given  to  the  elderly  person. 

I  have  talked  to  a  considerable  number 
of  doctors  about  this  matter;  and  Sena- 
tors will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many 
of  them — a  considerable  number — are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  elderly  who  should  have 
some  health  insurance,  the  doctors 
should  be  the  ones  to  decide  whether  the 
patient  should  go  to  the  hospital  for 
treatment. 

So  the  doctors  will  be  the  ones  who 
will  provide  the  check;  and  thus  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  worry  about  possible 
malingerers,  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  really  need  such  attention,  if  we 
provide,  as  I  propose,  that  the  check  shall 
be  made  by  the  doctor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  one 
provision  of  the  new  amendment,  how- 
ever, gives  me  deep  concern.  That  is 
the  provision  of  section  1716  for  an  op- 
tion to  continue  private  health  insurance 
protection. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  responsibility 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  if  I  let  this  pro- 
vision pass  without  protest. 

During  the  years  when  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of 
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this  lubcommittee  and  its  predecessor — 
the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging,  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee — I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  our  elder 
citizens  and  to  carefully  Investigate 
their  problems  and  possible  solutions. 

As  a  result,  I  question  whether  section 
1716  properly  protects  the  interests  of 
our  aged  people,  as  the  consumers  who 
would  purchase  the  private  health  in- 
surance promoted  through  this  option. 

Personally,  I  oppoee  as  unnecessary 
and  potentially  wasteful  of  tax  funds 
any  option  which  would  go  Into  private 
profits,  rather  than  benefits. 

Without  question,  however,  the  An- 
derson proposal  is  an  improvement  over 
other  proposals  for  private  health  in- 
surance options. 

It  is  not  a  free  option  allowing  bene- 
ficiaries a  premium  which  they  can  apply 
to  any  private  plan,  regardless  of  the 
benefits  that  will  be  forthcoming.  It  is. 
Instead,  a  provision  which  would  reim- 
burse a  private  plan  only  for  the  benefits 
covered  by  the  Government  plan  which 
are  actually  used. 

The  formula  of  reimbursing  the  car- 
rier. In  terms  of  costs  of  service,  plus 
reasonable  administrative  costs,  assures 
the  same  level  of  benefits  for  the  recip- 
ient. It  virtually  eliminates  the  effects 
of  adverse  selection  found  in  the  other 
proposals.  This  reimbursement  formula 
is  an  assurance  that  the  trust  fund  dol- 
lars will  go  primarily  for  benefits,  not  for 
excessive  profits  and  costs. 

The  option  provision  is,  nevertheless, 
deficient  in  the  following  respects: 

First.  The  reimbursement  to  the  car- 
riers relieves  them  of  the  cost  of  the  risk, 
but  does  not  assure  that  this  relief  will 
result  In  correspondingly  lower  premium 
rates  for  the  package  the  individual  is 
purchasing,  or  In  increased  benefits. 

A  direct  reimbursement  without  some 
form  of  review  and  regulation  could  re- 
sult in  creating  a  situation  In  which  the 
carriers  could  make  high  profits  for  sup- 
plementary coverage. 

Second.  The  tie-in  of  Govemment-n- 
nanced  benefits  with  private  health  in- 
surance supplementary  coversige  wouM 
provide  the  Industry  with  an  opportunity 
to  "milk"  the  aged  consvmier. 

The  consumer,  already  confused  by  the 
various  diverse  forms  of  policies,  could 
easily  be  approached  for  the  sale  of  over- 
priced coverage.  Not  realizing  how 
much  of  his  risk  is  assvimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment plan,  rather  than  by  the  insur- 
ance company,  he  might  pay  premiums 
far  beyond  the  value  of  his  supplemen- 
tary coverage.  The  lack  of  Federal  reg- 
ulaUon.  combined  with  the  diverse  laws 
and  regulations  of  States,  would  be  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  sell 
tie-in.  lost-leader  insurance. 

Third.  The  option  would  result  in  pay- 
ment of  unnecessary  administrative  costs 
to  private  carriers.  Under  a  straight 
Govennment  plan,  these  administrative 
costs  could  easily  be  absorbed  by  the  so- 
cial security  administrative  structure  al- 
ready in  existence. 

Fourth.  The  original  King-Anderson 
bUl  would  not  have  prevented  carriers 
from  selUng  supplementary  coverage  in 
an  open  market  to  the  recipient. 


Spokesmen  for  the  industry  have  ad- 
mitted that  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill  there  is  room  for  the  expansion  of 
sales  of  supplementary  coverage,  and 
that  potentially  there  is  an  ever-increas- 
ing market  among  the  older  citizens  for 
these  sales. 

The  option  of  the  new  Anderson 
amendment,  however,  would  assiire  the 
carriers  a  Government-approved — In- 
deed, a  Government-financed — sales 
pitch. 

My  objection  to  Uie  option  in  the  An- 
derson amendment,  then,  is  primarily 
because  of  its  failure  to  protect  the  aged 
consumer  who  might  be  putting  his 
scarce  dollars  into  supplementary  pro- 
tection that  would  be  overpriced  but 
would  appear  attractive  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Government- financed  por- 
tion of  the  package. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Anderson 
option  is  infinitely  preferable  to  other 
options  that  have  been  proposed.  It  at 
least  protects  the  health  insurance  trust 
fund,  and  thu^  the  contributor,  by  assur- 
ing that  the  carrier  will  not  collect  from 
the  Government  for  benefits  that  are 
never  paid. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  operation  of 
such  an  option  be  given  continuous 
scrutiny  if  it  is  enacted  into  law. 

In  saying  that  the  option  Included  in 
the  Anderson  amendment  is  less  objec- 
tionable than  other  options  that  are 
under  serious  consideration,  let  me  ex- 
plain through  specific  reference  to  the 
Javits  amendment. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1  is  pres- 
ent on  the  floor.  I  know  he  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  that  any  Senator 
who  has  had  even  a  passing  interest  in 
t^Ls  subject  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  only  on  a  question  of  fact? 
Mr.    McNAMARA.    I    am    happy    to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say— 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AnbkrsonI  is  presentr— that 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  called 
the  Anderson  option  conUined  in  the 
Anderson  amendment  is  also  the  product 
of  our  Joint  work.  I  wanted  to  make 
that  point  factually  clear. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  joined  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  in  tliis  proposal. 
It  makes  it  much  better,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

This  amendment  proposes  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum.  up  to  $100,  to  a  private 
insurance  carrier  as  partial  premium  on 
a  poUcy  that  is  "guaranteed  renewable," 
and  which  provides  benefits  at  least 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  benefits  under 
the  Government  plan. 

This  proposal  is  inadequate  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas : 

First.  The  so-called  guaranteed  re- 
newable contract  is  not  noncancellable— 
contrary  to  the  common  public  impres- 
sion. . 

It  reserves  to  the  company  the  right 
to  increase  premiums  for  classes  of  in- 


sured persons,  or  to  terminate  the  policy 
for  all  who  are  insured. 

The  beneficiary,  therefore,  has  no 
guarantee  that  he  will  receive  benefits 
at  a  constant  premium. 

In  fact,  because  medical  costs  are  ris- 
ing faster  than  other  services,  his  bene- 
fit dollar  will  unquestionably  provide  less 
as  time  progresses. 

In  contrast,  the  social  security  ap- 
proach assures  the  beneficiary  benefits 
in  terms  of  service  for  the  rest  of  his 
life — a  guarantee  he  can  rely  on  with- 
out fear  in  his  remaining  years. 

Second.  The  failure  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate switching  from  the  Govern- 
ment plan  to  private  insurance,  com- 
bined with  the  underwriting  practices  of 
the  carriers  which  restrict  enrollments, 
excludes  undesirable  risks  and  reserves 
to  the  carrier  the  right  to  terminate  the 
policy,  would  result  in  an  overloading 
of  the  Government  plan  with  bad  risks. 
This  lack  of  safeguards  against  ad- 
verse selection  would  defeat  the  economy 
and  low  cost  of  the  social  security  plan 
which  is  based  on  spreading  the  risk 
over  the  greatest  number  of  people — 
good  and  bad  risks  alike — in  order  to 
provide  benefits  at  low  cost. 

Third.  The  option  would  result  in  pay- 
ment of  trust-fund  dollars  in  profits  to 
a  loosely  regulated  industry. 

Regiilations  vary  widely  in  each  State, 
and  most  State'  insurance  departments 
are  understaffed  and  underpaid  and  gen- 
erally no  match  for  the  industry. 

Unlike  other  forms  of  insurance,  there 
is  no  specific  rate  regvUatlon.  The  Javits 
amendment  provides  for  no  rate  control. 
The  Secretary,  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  proper  use  of  social  security 
contributors'  dollars,  would  be  forced  to 
pay  them  out  with  no  control  over  their 
disposition.  This  is  an  abdication  of 
Federal  responsibility  not  existent  to  this 
date. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary,  who  is  power- 
less to  regulate  rates  or  to  bargain  as  do 
employers— including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— for  the  advantages  of  group 
benefits,  is  compelled  to  pay  dollars  con- 
tributed by  the  Nation's  workers  to  car- 
riers who,  on  an  average  for  individual 
policies,  pay  back  little  more  than  half 
of  premiums  received  in  benefits. 

Almost  half  of  these  moneys  may  go  for 
profits  and  costs,  not  benefits. 

A  situation  like  this  is  not  tolerated 
in  the  administration  of  private  trust 
plans.  Far  from  fulfilling  a  commitment 
to  the  needs  of  the  aged,  this  would  be  a 
gift  of  vast  sums  to  insurance  carriers. 
Fifth.  Commercial  private  individual 
health  insurance  policies  today  provide 
only  limited  dollar  indemnities. 

The  beneficiary  is  not  assured  that 
these  dollars  will  buy  the  same  benefits 
next  year  or  in  the  years  thereafter, 
nor  that  they  will  buy  the  same  benefits 
from  one  State  to  another. 

The  original  King-Anderson  bill  pro- 
vides coverage  in  terms  of  service,  the 
same  for  every  beneficiary,  no  matter 
where  he  lives. 

He  will  know  what  he  is  getting  and 
if  he  can  afford  to  purchase  supplemen- 
tary coverage. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  to  enact  the 
proposed  program  of  hospitalization  and 
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related    health    benefits    for    the    aged 
through  social  security. 

Each  year  that  we  delay  means  untold 
liardship  for  millions  of  older  people. 

One  in  every  six  people  65  and  over 
go  to  the  hospital  each  year. 

But  even  more  significantly,  no  one 
can  predict  whether  he  will  be  that  one 
in  six;  all  must  be  prepared  for  the 
eventuality. 

No  one  is  free  from  the  worry  that 
he  will  have  a  hospitalized  illness,  with 
all  the  heavy  medical  costs  that  go  along 
with  such  illness. 

During  the  past  year,  our  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  has  held  hearings  in 
more  than  30  cities  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  rural 
areas  as  well  as  in  large  cities. 

No  one  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  these  hearings,  or  who  has 
read  the  printed  records,  can  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  No.  1  problem 
facing  the  older  people  of  this  country  is 
the  problem  of  financing  health  costs 
during  their  later  years,  when  incomes 
are  at  their  lowest. 

Our  Committee  on  Aging  has  been  the 
source  of  numerous  studies  and  reports 
on  the  subject  of  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  aged. 

All  of  these,  including  the  7,970  pages 
of  State  background  studies  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  which 
we  reprinted  as  a  public  service,  make 
all  too  clear  that  the  financing  of  health 
costs  is  an  extremely  serious  problem 
for  our  older  people. 

They  provide  the  factual  proof  of  the 
existence  and  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

The  hearings  we  have  held  added  a 
new  dimension  to  our  knowledge — a  per- 
spective in  depth.  These  hearings  pro- 
vided the  voices  and  faces  to  go  with 
our  statistics. 

We  hear  considerable  talk  nowadays 
of  the  importance  of  translating  the 
problems  of  aging  into  the  challenges 
of  aging,  of  emphasizing  the  positive  as- 
pects of  aging  rather  than  the  problems. 

In  simple  fact,  how  is  this  possible, 
if  our  older  people  do  not  have  the  money 
for  the  basic  essentials  of  everyday 
living,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  costs 
of  medical  care?  How  can  they  partici- 
pate actively  in  community  affairs  if 
their  lives  are  dominated  by  worry  about 
failing  health  and  heavy  medical  bills? 

We  must  move  ahead  immediately  to 
strengthen  the  economic  security  of  our 
older  population  by  providing  basic  pro- 
tection against  health  costs. 

This  is  the  No.  1  step,  which  holds 
highest  priority  and  urgency  in  our  ef- 
forts to  translate  the  problems  of  aging 
into  the  challenges  of  aging. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  let  me 
say  I  need  not  protest  my  respect  and 
Tny  personal  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  because  he  is  well  aware 
of  them.  Also,  I  have  been  designated 
by  the  Republican  side  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging.  I  am 
much  pleased,  knowing  the  strong  feel- 
ings the  Senator  has  on  medical  care, 
that  he  has  taken  a  wait-and-see  atti- 
tude on  the  option  contained  in  the  An- 


derson bill.  It  is  with  that  in  mind,  and 
not  in  a  contentious  spirit,  that  I  would 
like  to  call  a  few  matters  to  the  Senator's 
attention. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  views  the  op- 
tion concept,  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  it  does  not  apply  only  to  insurance 
compsmies.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  fact  for  the  country. 

There  are  many  cooperatives,  many 
group  practice  organizations,  and  in- 
deed pension  and  welfare  funds — per- 
haps the  most  prominent  is  the  Kaiser 
plan — which  could  fit  into  this  concept 
which  is  called  the  option  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  is  another  point  I  should  like 
to  suggest  for  a  further  study  by  the 
Senator.  It  is  true  that  we  wish  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  the  aged.  That  is  the 
fundamental  point.  It  is  also  true,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody 
to  protect  people  against  themselves. 
The  people  of  whom  we  are  speaking  are 
fairly  intelligent,  older  people.  It  has 
always  been  contemplated,  as  I  have  im- 
derstood  the  bill,  that  there  would  be 
some  kind  of  supplementary  coverage. 
Indeed,  the  supplementary  coverage 
which  is  called  for  by  the  bill  itself  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  estimates 
generally  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  about  one-third — up  to  not  to  ex- 
ceed 40  percent — of  the  medical  costs 
would  be  covered  by  the  King-Anderson 
package.  That  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  the  case,  and  I  think  the  Senator 
himself  has  been  a  party  to  those  esti- 
mates. 

If  there  are  to  be  supplementary  ben- 
efits, and  if  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  keep  a 
rather  tight  rein  on  this  whole  situa- 
tion, as  I  am  confident  he  will,  then  un- 
der my  amendment — even  the  one  of 
which  the  Senator  was  rather  critical,  to 
which  I  will  come  in  a  minute — would  it 
not  be  a  fact  that  if  we  provided  sup- 
plemental coverage,  to  be  built  eflBcient- 
ly  upon  the  basic  governmental  coverage 
as  contained  in  the  bill,  there  would  be 
a  good  chance  to  give  to  the  person  who 
seeks  supplementary  coverage  more  for 
his  money?  That  was  really  the  essence 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  I  believe. 

I  say  "a  chance."  I  am  not  trying  to 
debate  the  Senator  now,  in  view  of  the 
Senator's  feeling  that  he  would  like  to 
look  into  it  further,  with  an  open  mind. 
Rather,  I  suggest  areas  of  investigation, 
because  the  committee  has  ^  splendid 
staff  which  I  think  could  be  very  helpful 
in  looking  into  the  implications  of  what 
we  seek  to  do  in  regard  to  the  totality  of 
the  Anderson  proposal. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  what  he  has  said  concern- 
ing other  organizations,  as  well  as  in- 
surance companies,  was  included  in  my 
definite  understanding.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  in  what  I  have  said  which  would 
indicate  otherwise.  I  am  happy  to  find 
out  that  we  are  as  close  together  as 
this.  I  am  moving,  as  the  Senator  has 
moved,  considerably.  Basically  we  are 
certainly  on  the  same  side,  trying  to  get 
something  done. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  something  done.  I  expressed 
the  hope  before  that  by  the  time  this 
question  gets  to  the  voting  stage  there 
will  be  a  single  amendment,  and  that 
my  amendment  with  respect  to  the  op- 
tion will  not  even  be  pending.  I  am 
hopeful  that  will  occur. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleague  one  other  fact,  because 
he  did  make  some  comment  about  it. 
The  amendment  which  I  filed — we  kind 
of  filed  a  "bid  and  asked  amendment," 
to  use  a  stock  exchange  term — went  as 
far  as  we  could  in  regard  to  the  problem, 
since  we  did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  filing  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson]  worked  out  with  us. 

I  say  to  my  colleague — and  I  am  sure 
he  will  agree,  because  this  was  in  his 
own  bill — to  my  mind,  aside  from  the 
trust  fund,  there  were  two  very  impor- 
tant points  to  consider. 

First,  there  was  the  generalized  cov- 
erage for  all  of  those  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age.  That  was  in  the  McNa- 
mara  bill,  as  it  was  in  my  bill,  from  the 
very  start.  That  will  be  accomplished. 
I  am  sure.  I  know  the  Senator  takes 
great  satisfaction  from  that. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  option. 

Even  in  the  amendment  which  I  filed, 
in  the  first  place,  the  standards  for  in- 
surance or  other  coverage  were  to  be  set 
by  the  Secretary. 

In  the  second  place,  the  p>olicy  was 
not  to  be  a  cancellable  policy.  There 
was  to  be  a  guaranteed  renewal  at  the 
option  of  the  insured. 

In  the  third  place,  at  all  times — and 
I  think  this  is  imix>rtant.  as  bearing  upon 
our  good  will  in  the  matter,  at  least — 
the  value  of  the  benefits  to  be  contained 
in  the  coverage  must  be  not  less  than 
the  value  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided 
by  the  King-Anderson  proposal. 

Finally,  at  no  time  would  an  older 
person  be  without  coverage.  We  have 
provided  even  in  our  amendment — and, 
as  I  say.  I  hope  that  will  be  washed  out — 
that  the  minute  the  policy  lapses  or  is 
canceled  for  any  reason,  even  for  non- 
payment of  premiums,  the  Goverrmient 
coverage  will  immediately  take  effect. 

I  point  that  out  to  my  colleague,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  fair  to  those  of  us 
who  have  taken  this  position. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  col- 
league one  other  question.  I  assume 
that  his  view  of  the  option  turns  upon 
the  fulcrum  of  the  discussions;  that  Is, 
is  the  option  to  be  for  a  premium  pay- 
ment or  is  the  option  to  be  for  a  reim- 
bursement of  benefits  actually  conferred  ? 
That  goes  directly  to  the  solution  of  the 
so-called  selectivity  of  risks  argurrtent. 
the  traditional  trade  union  argument, 
with  which  I  know  the  Senator  is  very 
familiar. 

May  I  have  the  Senators  reaction? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  is 
true.  My  basic  concern  was  not  that 
part  of  the  question,  but  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  involved  such  a  potential 
drain  on  the  trust  fund.  The  poten- 
tiality of  the  drain  on  the  fund  on  the 
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first  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  so  great  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  run  the  risk  of  that  drain.  That  was 
my  primary  objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  for  this  exchange  of  views. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  No.  "6-2ft- 
62— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  identified  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  proposes 
amendments  to  HJl.  10606  identified  as 
'•ft-29-62— A." 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1062"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Public  Welfare  and  Health  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of  1962"'. 

On  page  100.  line  16.  strike  out  "II"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "III". 

On  page  100.  line  18.  strike  out  "301"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "301  •". 

On  page  100,  line  23.  strike  out  "202"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "308". 

On  page  100.  between  lines  15  and  16.  In- 
sert the  following: 

'"nTLl    n — HKALTH    BCNKTrrs 

"Plndlngi  and  declaration  of  pvu-pose 
"Sbc.  200.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  (1)  the  heavy  costs  of  hospital  care 
and  related  health  care  are  a  grave  threat 
to  the  secxirlty  of  aged  individuals,  (2)  most 
of  them  are  not  able  to  qualify  for  and  to 
afford  private  Insurance  adequately  protect- 
ing them  against  such  costs,  (3)  many  of 
them  are  accordingly  forced  to  apply  for 
private  or  public  aid.  accentuating  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  hospitals  and  private 
or  public  welfare  agencies  and  the  burdens 
on  the  general  revenues,  and  (4)  It  la  In 
the  Interest  of  the  general  welfare  for  fi- 
nancial burdens  resulting  from  hospital  serv- 
ices and  related  services  required  by  these 
individuals  to  be  met  primarily  through 
social  Insurance. 

"(b)   The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  (1)   to 
provide  aged  Individuals  entitled  to  beneflu 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
Insxirance  system  or  thie  railroad  retirement 
system    with    basic    protection    against    the 
costs  of  Inpatient  hospital  services,  and  to 
provide.  In  addition,  as  an  alternative  to  In- 
patient hospital  care,  protection  against  the 
costs  of  certain  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices,  home   health   services,   and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services;  to  utilize  social 
insurance    for   financing    the    protection    bo 
provided;  to  encourage,  and  make  It  possible 
for.  such  Individuals  to  purchase  protection 
against  other  health  costs  by  providing  In 
such  basic  social  Insurance  protection  a  set 
of  benefits  which  can  eaelly  be  supplemented 
by  a  State,  private  Insurance,  or  other  meth- 
ods; to  assure  adequate  and  prompt  payment 
on  behalf  of  these  Individuals  to  the  pro- 
viders  of   these   servlcfes;    and    to   do    these 
things  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nity   and    self-respect    of    each    Individual, 
without  Interfering  In  any  way  with  the  free 
choice  of  physicians  or  other  health  person- 
nel or  facilities  by  the  Individual,  and  with- 
out the  exercise  of  any  Federal  supervision 
or  control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  by 
any   doctor   or   over    the   manner    In   which 
medical  services  are  provided   by  any   hos- 
pital; and  (2)  to  provide  such  basic  protec- 
tion,   financed    from    general    revenues,    to 
those  persons  who  are  now  age  65  or  over 
or  who  win  reach  age   65  within  the  next 
several  years  and  who   are  not  eligible  for 
benefits   under   the   oW-age.    survivors,   and 
disability   insurance  or  railroad   retirement 
systems. 

"(c)   It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  skilled  nursing  facility 


services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  Act  shall  be  utilized  In  lieu  of 
Inpatient  hospital  services  where  skUled 
nursing  facility  services  would  sulDce  In 
meeting  the  medical  needs  of  the  patient, 
and  that  home  health  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  Act  shall  be 
utilized  In  lieu  of  Inpatient  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  services  where  home 
health  services  would  suffice. 

"Port  A. — Health  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged 

"BenefiU 
"Sec.    201.  The    Social     Security    Act    Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"  TTTLB   XVn HXALTH    INStJ«ANCE   BENEFTTS 

rOB    THK     AGED 

"  'Prohibition  against  interference 
"  'Sec.  1701.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Utle  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  Federal  officer 
or  employee  to  exercise  any  supervision  or 
control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  In  which  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided, or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  home 
health  agency;  or  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  such  hospital,  facility,  or 
agency. 

"  '(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  preclude  any  State  from 
providing,  or  any  Individual  from  purchas- 
ing or  otherwise  securing,  protection 
against  the  cost  of  health  or  medical  care 
services  In  addition  to  those  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  title. 

"  'Free  choice  by  patient 
"  'Sec.  1702.  Any  Individual  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  under  this  title  for  serv- 
ices furnished  him  may  obtain  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices, home  health  services,  or  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services  from  any  pro- 
vider of  services  with  which  an  agreement 
Is  In  effect  under  this  title  and  which  under- 
takes to  provide  him  such  services. 

"  'Description  of  services 

"  'Sec.  1703.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"  'Inpatient  Hospital  Services  _ 

"'(a)  The  term  "Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices" means  the  following  Items  and  services 
furnished  to  an  Inpatient  In  a  hospital  and 
(except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3))  by 
such  hospital —  * 

"  '(1)  bed  and  board  (subject,  however,  to 
the  limitations  In  section  1709  (c)  and  (d) 
on  the  amount  which  Is  payable  with  respxect 
to  certain  accdbimodatlons), 

"  '(2)  such  nursing  services  and  other  re- 
lated services,  such  use  of  hospital  facilities, 
and  such  medical  social  services  as  are  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  such  hospital  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  Inpatients,  and  such 
drugs,  blologlcals.  supplies,  appliances',  and 
equipment,  for  use  In  such  hospital,  as  are 
customarily  furnished  by  such  hospital  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  Inpatlente,  and 

"  '(3)  such  other  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
Items  or  services,  furnished  by  the  hospital 
or  by  others  under  arrangements  with  them 
made  by  the  hospital,  as  are  customarily 
furnished  to  Inpatients  either  by  such  hos- 
pital or  by  others  under  such  arrangements; 

excluding,  however — 

"'(4)  medical  or  surgical  services  pro- 
vided by  a  physician,  resident,  or  Intern,  ex- 
cept services  provided  In  the  field  of  pa- 
thology, radiology,  physlatry,  or  anesthesiol- 
ogy, and  except  services  provided  In  the 
hospital  by  an  Intern  or  a  resldent-ln-traln- 
Ing  under  a  teaching  program  approved  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (or.  In  the  case  of  an  osteopathic  hos- 
pital, approved  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary),  and 


"  '(5)   the  servlcee  of  a  private-duty  nurse. 

"  'Skilled  Nursing  Facility  Services 
"'(b)  The  term  "skilled  nursing  facility 
servlcee"  means  the  following  Items  and 
servlcee  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  In  a  skilled 
nursing  facility,  after  transfer  from  a  hos- 
pital In  which  he  was  an  Inpatient,  and  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) )  by  such 
skilled  nursing  facility — 

"  '  ( 1 )  nursing  care  provided  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse. 

"'(2)  bed  and  board  In  connection  with 
the  furnishing  of  such  nursing  care  (sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  limitations  in  section 
1709  (c)  and  (d)  on  the  amount  which  Is 
payable  with  respect  to  certain -acconunoda- 
tions), 

"'(3)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy  furnished  by  the  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  by  others  under  arrangements 
with  them  made  by  the  facility. 
"  '(4)  medical  social  services. 
"'(5)  drugs,  blologlcals.  supplies,  appli- 
ances, and  equipment  which  are  furnished 
for  use  In  such  skUled  nursing  facility. 

"'(6)  medical  services  provided  by  an  in- 
tern or  resldent-ln-tralnlng  of  the  hospital, 
with  which  the  facility  Is  affiliated  or  under 
common  control,  under  a  teaching  program 
of  such  hospital  approved  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  (4) .  and 

"  '(7)  such  other  services  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  patient  as  are  generally  pro- 
vided by  skilled  nursing  facilities; 
excluding,  however,  any  Item  or  service  if  It 
would  not  be  Included  under  subsection  (a) 
If  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  In  a  hospital. 
"  'Home  Health  Services 
"'(c)  The  term  "home  health  services" 
means  the  following  Items  and  services, 
which  are  furnished  to  an  Individual,  who 
Is  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  by  a  home 
health  agency  or  by  others  under  arrange- 
ments with  them  made  by  such  agency,  un- 
der a  plan  (for  furnishing  such  Items  and 
services  to  such  Individual)  established  and 
periodically  reviewed  by  a  physician,  which 
Items  and  services  are  provided  In  a  place  of 
residence  used  as  such  Individual's  home — 
"'(1)  part-time  or  Intermittent  nursing 
care  provided  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  professional  nurse. 

"'(2)  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy, 

"  '  ( 3 )   medical  social  services, 
"'(4)   to  the  extent  permitted  In  regula- 
tions, part-time  or  intermittent  services  of  a 
home  health  aid, 

"'(5)  medical  supplies  (other  than  drugs 
and  blologlcals),  and  the  use  of  medical  ap- 
pliances, while  under  such  a  plan,  and 

"  '(6)  in  the  case  of  a  home  health  agency 
which  is  affiliated  or  under  common  control 
with  a  hospital,  medical  services  provided  by 
an  Intern  or  resldent-ln-tralnlng  of  such 
hospital,  under  a  teaching  program  of  such 
hospital  approved  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)(4): 

excluding,  however,  any  Item  or  service  if  It 
would  not  be  Included  under  subsection  (a) 
If  furnished  to  an  Inpatient  In  a  hospital. 

"  'Outpatient  Hospital  Diagnostic  Services 

"  '(d)  The  term  "outpatient  hospital  diag- 
nostic services"  means  diagnostic  services — 

"'(1)  which  are  furnished  to  an  Individ- 
ual as  an  outpatient  by  a  hospital  or  by 
others  under  arrangements  with  them  made 
by  a  hospital,  and 

"  'which  are  customarily  furnished  by  such 
hospital   (or  by  others  under  such  arrange- 
ments) to  Its  outpatients  for  the  ptirpose  of 
diagnostic  study; 
excluding,  however — 

"  '  ( 3 )  any  Item  or  service  if  it  would  not 
be  included  under  subsection  (a)  if  fur- 
nished to  an  inpatient  In  a  hospital;   and 

•"(4)  any  service  furnished  under  such 
arrangements  unless    (A)    fxirnished  in  the 
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hospital  or  In  other  facilities  operated  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  hospital, 
and  (B)  In  the  case  of  professional  services, 
furnished  by  or  under  the  responsibility  of 
members  of  the  hospital  medical  staff  acting 
as  such  members. 

"  'Drug  and  Biological 
•"(e)  The  term  "drugs"  and  the  term 
"blologlcals",  except  for  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)(5)  of  this  section.  Include  only 
such  drugs  and  blologlcals,  respectively,  as 
are  Included  In  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, National  Formulary,  New  and  Non- 
Official  Drugs,  or  Accepted  Dental  Remedies, 
or  are  approved  by  the  pharmacy  and  drug 
therapeutics  committee  (or  equivalent  com- 
mittee) of  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
furnishing  such  drugs  or  blologlcals  (or  of 
the  hospital  with  which  the  skilled  nursing 
facility  furnishing  such  drugs  or  blologlcals 
is  afOllated  or  is  under  common  control). 

"  'Arrangements  for  Certain  Services 

"•(f)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"arrangements"  is  limited  to  arrangements 
under  which  receipt  of  payment  by  the  hos- 
pital, skilled  nursing  facility,  or  home  health 
agency  (whether  in  Its  own  right  or  as 
agent) ,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to 
services  for  which  an  individual  Is  entitled 
to  have  pasrment  made  under  this  title,  dis- 
charges the  liability  of  such  Individual  or 
any  other  person  to  pay  for  the  services. 

"'Deductible:  duration  of  services 
"  'Deductible 
^  •"Sec.  1704.  (a)(1)  Payment  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services  furnished  an  Individual  dur- 
ing any  benefit  period  shall  be  reduced  by 
a  deduction  equal  to  $20,  or  if  greater,  $10 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  days,  not  ex- 
ceeding nine,  for  which  he  received  such 
services  In  such  period. 

"'(2)  Payment  for  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services  furnished  an  Individual 
during  any  thirty-day  period  shall  be  re- 
duced by  a  deduction  equal  to  $20.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
thirty-day  period  for  any  individual  is  a 
];>erlod  of  thirty  consecutive  days  beginning 
with  the  first  day  (not  Included  In  a  pre- 
vious such  period)  on  which  he  Is  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  title  and  on  which 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  are 
furnished  him. 

"  'Duration  of  Services 
"  '(b)   Pajrment  under  this  title  for  services 
furnished   any  Individual  dxirlng  a   benefit 
period  may  not  be  made  for — 

'"(1)  inpatient  hospital  services  fur- 
nished to  him  during  such  period  after  such 
services  have  been  furnished  to  him  for 
ninety  days  during  such  period;   or 

"  '(2)  skilled  nursing  facility  services  fur- 
nished to  him  during  such  period  after  such 
services  have  been  furnished  to  him  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  during  such  period. 

Payment  under  this  title  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services  or  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices furnished  an  individual  during  a  benefit 
period  may  also  not  be  made  for  any  such 
services  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  units  of 
services  have  been  furnished  to  him  in  such 
period;  and,  for  purposes  of  this  sentence — 

•"(3)  a  "unit  of  service"  shall  be  equal 
to  one  day  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  or 
two  days  of  skilled  nursing  facility  services, 
and 

"'(4)  there  shall  not  be  counted  any  in- 
patient hospital  services  furnished  In  a  bene- 
fit period  for  any  days  In  excess  of  ninety 
days  or  any  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
furnished  In  a  benefit  period  for  any  days  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  Inpatient  hospital  services 
or  skilled  nursing  facility  services  shall  be 
counted  only  If  pajrment  is  or  would,  except 
for  this  subsection  and  except  for  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  procedural  and  other  re- 


quirements of  or  under  section  1709(a)(1), 
be  made  with  respect  to  such  services  under 
this  title.  Payment  under  this  title  for  home 
health  services  furnished  an  individual  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  may  not  be  made  for  any 
such  services  after  such  services  have  been 
furnished  him  during  two  hundred  and  forty 
visits  In  such  year. 

"  'Benefit  Period    | 

"'(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
"benefit  period"  with  respect  to  any  Indi- 
vidual means  a  period  of  consecutive  days — 

"'(1)  beginning  with  the  first  day  (not 
Included  in  a  previous  benefit  period)  (A) 
on  which  such  Individual  Is  furnished  In- 
patient hospital  services  or  skilled  nursing 
facility  services  and  (B)  which  occurs  In  a 
month  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  health  In- 
surance benefits  under  this  title,  and 

"  '(2)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  first 
ninety-day  period  thereafter  during  each 
day  of  which  he  is  neither  an  inpatient  In 
a  hospital  nor  an  Inpatient  In  a  skilled 
nursing  facility. 

"  'Day  ^ 

"  '(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
"day"  on  or  for  which  Inpatient  hospital 
services  or  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
are  fxirnlshed  shall  have  the  meaning  cus- 
tomarily assigned  to  It  by  the  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices, but  In  no  event  shall  It  be  less  than 
twenty-foxor  hours  (except  the  day  on  which 
such  Individual  Is  admitted  to,  or  discharged 
from,  such  hospital  or  such  skilled  nursing 
facility). 

"  'Entitlement  to  benefits 

"'Sec.  1705.   (a)    Every  Individual  who-^ 
"  '(1)   has  attained  the  age  sixty-five,  and 
"'(2)     Is    entitled    to   monthly    Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202. 

shall  be  entitled  to  health  Insurance  benefits 
for  each  month  for  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
such  benefits  under  section  202,  beginning 
with  the  first  month  with  respect  to  which 
he  meets  the  conditions  specified  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  no 
payments  may  be  made  under  this  title  for 
inp.^tient  hospital  services,  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services,  or  home  health 
services  furnished  an  Individual  prior  to 
January  1,  1964,  or  for  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity services  furnished  him  prior  to  July  1, 
1964. 

"  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

*"(1)  entitlement  of  an  Individual  to 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  this  title 
for  a  month  shall  consist  of  entitlement  to 
have  payment  made  tmder.  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  In,  this  title  on  his  behalf 
for  Inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  services,  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
furnished  him  In  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined In  section  210(1) )  during  such  month; 
and 

"'(2)  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  en- 
titled to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202  for  the  month  In  which  he  died 
If  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits for  such  month  had  he  died  In  the  next 
month. 

"  'Definitions  of  providers  of  services 

"  "Sec.  1706.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"  "Hospital 

'"(a)  The  term  "hospital"  fexcept  for 
purposes  of  section  1704(c)(2).  section 
1709(f),  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
and  so  much  of  section  1703(b)  as  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  thereof)  means  an  institu- 
tion which — 

"'(1)  is  primarily  engaged  in  providing, 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  physicians  or 
surgeons,  to  Inpatients  (A)  diagnostic  serv- 
ices and  therafjeutlc  services  for  surgical  or 
medical  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  care  of 
Injured,  disabled,  or  sick  persons,  or  (B)  re- 
habilitation facilities  and  services  for   the 


rehabilitation  of  Injured,  disabled,  or  sick 
persons, 

"'(2)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all 
patients, 

"  '(3)  has  bylaws  In  effect  with  respect  to 
Its  staff  of  physicians, 

"■(4)  continuously  provides  twenty-four- 
hour  nursing  service  rendered  or  supervised 
by  a  registered  professional  nurse, 

'"(5)  has  in  effect  a  hospital  utilization 
review  plan  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (e) , 

"  '(6)  in  the  case  of  an  institution  In  any 
State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  hospitals.  (A) 
Is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law  or  (B)  Is 
approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State  re- 
sponsible for  licensing  hospitals,  as  meeting 
the  standards  established  for  such  licensing. 
and 

"  '(7)  meet  such  other  of  the  requirements 
prescribed  for  the  accreditation  of  hospitals 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals,  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary in  the  Interest  of  the  health  and 
saiety  of  individuals  who  are  furnished  serv- 
ices by  or  In  the  Institution. 

For  purposes  of  section  1704(c)  (2),  such 
term  Includes  any  Institution  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  For  purposes  of  section  1709(f) 
(Including  determination  of  whether  an  In- 
dividual received  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices for  purposes  of  such  section  170d((i). 
and  so  much  of  section  1703(b)  as  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof,  such  term  Includes 
any  Institution  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (4).  and  (6) 
of  this  subsection.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection,  such 
term  shall  not,  except  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1704(c)  (2),  Include  any  Institution 
which  Is  primarily  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  or  mentally  III  patients. 

"  'Skilled  Nursing  Facility 

"'(b)  The  term  "skilled  nursing  facility" 
means  (except  for  purposes  of  section 
1704(c)  (2))  an  Institution  (or  a  distinct 
part  of  an  Institution)  which  is  afBltated 
or  under  common  control  with  a  hospital 
having  an  agreement  In  effect  under  sec- 
tion 1710  and  which — 

"  '(1)  Is  primarily  engaged  in  providing  to 
inpatients  (A)  skilled  nursing  care  and  re- 
lated services  for  patients  who  require 
planned  medical  or  nursing  care  or  (B)  re- 
habilitation services, 

"'(2)  has  policies,  which  are  established 
by  a  group  of  professional  personnel  (asso- 
ciated with  the  facility).  Including  one  or 
more  physicians  and  one  or  more  registered 
professional  nurses,  to  govern  the  skilled 
nursing  care  and  related  medical  or  other 
services  It  provides  and  which  Include  a  re- 
quirement that  every  patient  must  be  under 
the  care  of  a  physician, 

"  '(3)  has  a  physician,  a  registered  pro- 
fessional nurse,  or  a  medical  staff  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  policies. 

"  '(4)  maintains  clinical  records  of  all  pa- 
tients. 

"•(5)  continuously  provides  twenty-four- 
hour  nursing  service  rendered  or  supervised 
by  a  registered  professional  nurse, 

"'(6)  Operates  under  a  utilization  review 
plan,  which  has  been  made  applicable  to  It 
under  subsection  (g),  of  the  hospital  with 
which  it  is  affiliated  or  under  common  con- 
trol, 

"  '(7)  In  the  case  of  an  institution  In  any 
State  In  which  State  or  applicable  local  law 
provides  for  the  licensing  of  Institutions  of 
this  nature,  (A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such 
law,  or  (B)  is  approved,  by  the  agency  of 
such  State  responsible  for  licensing  institu- 
tions of  this  nature,  as  meeting  standards 
established  for  such  licensing:  and 

"  "(8)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
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the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who  are 
furnished  services  by  or  In  such  institution; 

except  that  such  term  shall  not  (other  than 
lor  purposes  of  section  1704(c)(3))  Include 
any  Institution  which  Is  primarily  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  tubercujosls  or  men- 
tally 111  patients.  For  purposes  of  section 
1704(c)(2).  such  term  includes  any  Institu- 
tion which  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)   of  this  Eubsectlon. 

"  'Home  Health  Agency 
"'(c)    The    term    "home    health    agency" 
means  an  agency  which — 

"  •(  1)  is  a  public  agency,  or  a  private  non- 
profit organlzaf.on  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come taiatlon  imder  section  501  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"'(2)  Is  primarily  engaged  In  providing 
skilled  nursing  services  or  other  therai>eutlc 
services, 

"'(3)  has  policies,  esubllshed  by  a  group 
of  professional  personnel  (asiociated  with 
the  agency),  Ir.cludlng  one  or  more  physi- 
cians and  one  or  more  registered  profes- 
sional nurses,  t-J  govern  the  service  (referred 
to  In  paragraph  (2))  which  It  provides, 

"  '(4)  maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
Uents. 

"  '(5)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  In  any  State 
In  which  State  or  local  law  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  agencies  of  this  nature,  (A)  Is 
licensed  pursuant  to  such  law.  or  (B)  is  ap- 
proved, by  the  agency  of  such  State  respon- 
sible for  licensing  agencies  of  this  nature,  as 
meeting  standiirds  established  for  such  li- 
censing, and 

-"  '(6)  meets  such  other  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation as  tbe  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary In  the  Interest  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  individuals  who  are  furnished  services  by 
such  agency: 

except  that  such  terms  shall  not  include 
any  agency  which  is  primarily  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  or  mentally  111 
patients. 

"  'Physician 

"'(d)  The  term  "physician"  means  an  In- 
dividual (Including  a  physician  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1101(a)(7))  legally  au- 
thorized to  practice  Eurgery  or  medicine  by 
the  State  In  uhlch  he  performs  the  func- 
tions referred  to  in  this  title. 

"  'I'tlllzatloa  Review 


The  provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  not  apply  to  any  hospital  where, 
becavise  of  the  small  size  of  the  Institution 
or  for  such  other  reason  or  reasons  as  may  be 
included  in  regulations.  It  is  impracticable 
for  the  institution  to  have  a  properly  func- 
tioning Etaff  committee  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 


"  '(e)  A  utllU»tlon  reTlew  plan  of  a  hospi- 
tal shall  be  deemed  sutJclent  if  It  is  appli- 
cable to  services  furnished  by  the  Institu- 
tion to  Individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  title  and  If  It  provides — 

'■  '(1)  for  th(  review,  on  a  sample  or  other 
basis,  of  adml  slons  to  the  Institution,  the 
duration  of  stays  therein,  and  the  profes- 
sional services  furnished  (A)  with  respect 
to  the  medical  necessity  of  the  services,  and 
(B)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  most 
f  efficient  use  of  available  health  facilities  and 
services; 

"  '(2)  for  su<!h  review  to  be  made  by  either 

(A)  a  hospital  staff  committee  composed  of 
two  or  more  physicians,  with  or  without  par- 
ticipation of  other  proflasslonal  personnel,  or 

(B)  a  group  outside  the  hospital  which  is 
similarly  composed: 

'"(3)  for  such  review.  In  each  case  In 
which  Inpatient  hospital  services  are  fur- 
nished to  such  Individuals  during  a  continu- 
ous period,  as  of  the  twenty-first  day,  and 
as  of  such  Fubsequent  days  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  regulations,  with  such  review  to  be 
made  as  promptly  after  such  twenty-first 
or  subsequent  specified  day  as  possible,  and 
In  no  event  Inter  than  one  week  following 
such  day; 

"'(4)  for  p-ompt  notification  to  the  in- 
stitution, the  Individual,  and  his  attend- 
ing phjrslclan  of  any  decision  of  the  physi- 
cian members  of  such  committee  or  group 
that  any  further  stay  therein  Is  not  medi- 
cally necessary . 


"  'Provider  of  Services 
"'(f)   The     term     "provider     of     services" 
means  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or 
home  health  agency. 

"  'Skilled  Nursing  Facilities  Affiliated  or 
Under  Common  Control  With  Hospitals 
"'(g)  A  hospital  and  a  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility shall  be  deemed  to  be  affiliated  or  under 
common  control  If,  by  reason  of  a  written 
agreement  between  them  or  by  reason  of  a 
written  undertaking  by  a  person  or  body 
which  controls  both  of  them,  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  that — 

"'(1)  the  facility  will  be  operated  under 
standards,  with  respect  to — 

"•(A)   skilled   nursing  and  related   health 
services  (other  than  physicians'  services). 
"'(B)    a  system  of  clinical  records,  and 
"'(C)    appropriate     methods     and     proce- 
dures for  the  dispensing  and  administering 
of  drugs  and  blologlcals, 

which  are  developed  Jointly  by  or  are  agreed 
to  by  the  two  institutions: 

"'(2)  timely  transfer  of  patients  will  be 
effected  between  the  hospital  and  the  skilled 
nursing  facility  whenever  such  transfer  Is 
medically  appropriate,  and  provision  Is  made 
for  the  transfer  or  the  Joint  uec  (to  the  ex- 
tent practicable)  of  clinical  records  of  the 
two  Institutions;  and 

'"(3)  the  utilization  review  plan  of  the 
hospiUl  will  be  extended  to  include  review 
of  admissions  to,  duration  of  stays  In,  and 
the  professional  services  furnished  In  the 
skilled  nursing  facility  and  Including  review 
of  such  Individual  cases  (and  at  such  Inter- 
vals) as  may  be  specified  In  this  title  or  In 
regulations  thereunder,  and  with  notice  to 
the  facility,  the  Individual,  and  his  attending 
physician  in  case  of  a  finding  that  further 
skilled  nursing  facility  services  are  not  med- 
ically necessary. 

"  'Use  of  State  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  develop  conditions  of  participation 
for  providers  of  service 
"  'Sec.  1707.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
relating  to  determination   of   conditions   of 
participation  by  providers  of  services,  under 
section    170«(a)(7),    section    1706(b)(8),   or 
section  1706(c)(6),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Ad- 
visory Council  established  by  section  1712, 
appropriate   State   agencies,   and   recognized 
national  listing  or  accrediting  bodies.    Such 
conditions  prescribed  under  any  of  such  sec- 
tions may  be  varied  for   different  areas  or 
different  classes  of  Institutions  or  agencies 
and  may,  at  the  request  of  a  State,  provide 
(subject  to  the  limitation  provided  In  sec- 
tion   1706(a)(7))    higher    requirements    for 
such  State  than  for  other  States. 
"  'Use  of  State  agencies  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  determine  compliance  by  providers 
of  services  with  conditions  of  participation 
"'Sec.  1708.   (a)   The  Secretary  may.  piu-- 
suant  to  agreement,  utilize  the  services  of 
State  health  agencies  or   other   appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  ( 1 )  deter- 
mining whether  an  Institution  Is  a  hospital 
or   skilled    nursing   facility,   or   whether   an 
agency  U  a  home  health  agency,  or  (2)  pro- 
viding consultative  services  to  Institutions 
or  agencies  to  assist  them  (A)  to  qualify  as 
hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  or  home 
health  agencies,  (B)  to  establish  and  main- 
tain fiscal  records  necessary  for  purposes  of 
this  title,  and    (C)    to  provide  information 
which  may  be  necessary  to  permit  determina- 
tion under  this  title  as  to  whether  payments 
are  due  and  the  amoimts  thereof.    To  the 


extent  that  the  Secretary  finds  It  appropri- 
ate, an  institution  or  agency  which  such  a 
State  agency  certifies  is  a  hospital,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  or  home  health  agency  may 
be  treated  as  such  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  any  such  State  agency, 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  provided  in  the  agreement  with  It 
(and  may  make  adjustments  In  such  pay- 
ments on  account  of  overpajrments  or  un- 
derpayments previously  made),  for  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  performing  the  functions 
specified  In  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  for  the  fair  share  of  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  planning  and  other  efforts 
directed  toward  coordination  of  activities  In 
carrying  out  Its  agreement  and  other  activi- 
ties related  to  the  provision  of  services  simi- 
lar to  those  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title,  or  related  to  the  facilities 
and  personnel  required  for  the  provision  of 
such  services,  or  related  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  such  services. 

"'(b)(1)  An  Institution  shall  be  deemed 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  participation  under 
section  1706(a)  (except  paragraph  (6) 
thereof)  If  such  Institution  Is  accredited  as 
a  hospital  by  the  Joint  Conunlsslon  on  the 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  If*such  Commis- 
sion hereafter  required  a  utilization  review 
plan,  or  Imposes  another  requirement  which 
serves  suljstantlally  the  same  purpose,  as  a 
condition  for  accreditation  of  a  hospital,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  find  that  all  Insti- 
tutions so  accredited  by  the  Commission 
comply  also  with  section  1706(a)  (5). 

■"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  accredi- 
tation of  an  Institution  by  a  national  ac- 
creditation body,  other  than  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals, 
provides  reasonable  assurance  that  any  or  all 
of  the  conditions  of  section  1706(a).  (b),  or 
(c).  as  the  case  may  be,  are  met,  he  may. 
to  the  extent  he  deems  it  appropriate,  treat 
such  Institution  as  meeting  the  condition 
or  conditions  with  respect  to  which  he  made 
such  finding. 


"  'Conditions  of  and  limitations  on  payment 
for  services 

"  'Requirement  of  Requests  and 
Certifications 
•"Sec.  1709.  (a)   Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section  (f),  payment  for  services  furnished 
an  Individual  may  be  made  only  to  eligible 
providers  of  services  and  only  if — 

"  '  ( 1 )  written  request,  signed  by  such  in- 
dividual except  in  cases  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  It  Impractical  for  the  Individual 
to  do  so.  Is  filed  for  such  payment  In  such 
form,  in  such  manner,  within  such  time,  and 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe; 

•"(2)  a  physician  certifies  (and  recertifies, 
where  such  services  are  furnished  over  a 
period  of  time.  In  such  cases  and  with  such 
frequency,  appropriate  to  the  case  involved, 
as  may  be  provided  In  regulations)  that — 
"'(A)  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services,  such  services  are  or  were  required 
for  such  Individual's  medical  treatment,  or 
such  services  are  or  were  required  for  In- 
patient diagnostic  study: 

•"(B)  In  the  case  of  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services,  such  services  are  or  were 
required  for  diagnostic  study: 

"  '(C)  In  the  case  of  skilled  nursing  facility 
services,  such  services  are  or  were  required 
because  the  individual  needed  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  on  a  continuing  basU  for  any  of  the 
conditions  with  respect  to  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving Inpatient  hospital  services  prior  to 
transfer  to  the  skilled  nursing  facility  or  for 
a  condition  requiring  such  care  which  arose 
after  such  transfer  and  while  he  was  still  In 
the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  condition 
or  conditions  for  which  he  was  receiving  such 
inpatient  hospital  services; 

"  '(D)  in  the  case  of  home  health  services, 
such  services  are  or  were  required  because 
the  individual   needed  skilled  nursing  care 
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on  an  Intermittent  basis  or  because  he  needed 
physical  or  speech  therapy;  a  plan  for  fur- 
nishing such  services  to  such  individual  has 
been  established  and  is  periodically  reviewed 
by  a  physician;  and  such  services  are  or  were 
furnished  while  the  individual  was  under  the 
care  of  a  physician; 

"'(3)  with  respect  to  Inpatient  hospital 
services  or  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
furnished  such  individual  after  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  a  continuous  period  of  such  serv- 
ices, there  was  not  in  effect,  at  the  time  of 
admission  of  such  individual  to  the  hospital. 
a  decision  under  section  1710(e)  (based  on 
a  finding  that  timely  utilization  review  of 
long-stay  cases  Is  not  being  made  In  such 
hospital  or  facility); 

"■(4)  with  respect  to  inpatient  hospital 
services  or  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
furnished  such  Individual  during  a  contin- 
uous period,  a  finding  has  not  been  made 
pursuant  to  the  system  of  utilization  review 
that  fiorther  inpatient  hospital  services  or 
further  skilled  nursing  facility  services,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  not  medically  necessary; 
except  that.  If  such  a  finding  has  been  made, 
payment  may  be  made  for  such  services 
furnished  In  such  period  before  the  fourth 
day  after  the  day  on  which  the  hospital 
or  skilled  nursing  facility,  as  the  case  may 
be,  received  notice  of  such  finding. 

"  'Determination  of  Costs  of  Services 
"  '(b)  The  amount  paid  to  any  provider  of 
services  with  respect  to  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  title  shall 
be  the  reasonable  cost  of  such  services,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
establishing  the  method  or  methods  to  be 
used  in  determining  such  costs  for  various 
types  or  classes  of  institutions,  services,  and 
agencies.  In  prescribing  such  regiolatlons, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  principles  generally  applied  by 
national  organizations  f  which  have  devel- 
oped such  principles)  In  computing  the 
amount  of  payment,  to  be  made  by  persons 
other  than  the  recipients  of  services,  to  pro- 
viders of  services  on  account  of  services 
furnished  to  such  recipients  by  such  pro- 
viders. Such  regulations  may  provide  for 
pa3n3ient  on  a  per  diem,  per  unit,  per  capita, 
or  other  basis,  may  provide  for  using  differ- 
ent methods  in  different  circumstances,  and 
may  provide  for  the  use  of  estimates  of  costs 
of  particular  Items  or  services. 

"  'Amount  of  Payment  for  More  Expensive 
Services 

"'(c)(1)  In  case  the  bed  and  board  fur- 
nished as  part  of  Inpatient  hospital  services 
or  skilled  nursing  facility  services  Is  In  ac- 
commodations more  expensive  than  two-, 
three-,  or  four-bed  accommodations  and  the 
use  of  such  more  expensive  accommodations 
rather  than  such  two-,  three-,  or  four-bed 
accommodations  was  not  at  the  request  of 
the  patient,  payment  with  respect  to  such 
services  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  reasonable  cost  of  such  services  If  fur- 
nished In  such  two-,  three-,  or  four-bed 
accommodations  unless  the  more  expensive 
accommodations  were  required  for  medical 
reasons. 

"  '  ( 2 )  Where  a  provider  of  services  with 
which  an  agreement  under  this  title  Is  In 
effect  furnishes  to  an  individual,  at  his  re- 
quest, items  or  services  which  are  In  excess 
of  or  more  expensive  than  the  Items  or 
services  with  respect  to  which  pajrment  may 
be  made  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  such  provider  of  services  only  the 
equivalent  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  the 
items  or  services  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment under  this  title  may  be  made. 

"  'Amount  of  Payment  Where  Less  Expensive 
Services  Furnished 

"  '(d)  In  case  the  bed  and  board  furnished 
as  part  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  services  In  accommo- 
dations other  than,  but  not  more  expensive 


than.  two-,  three-,  or  four-bed  accommoda- 
tions and  the  use  of  such  other  accommoda- 
tions ratlier  than  two-,  three-,  or  four-bed 
accommodations  was  neither  at  the  request 
of  the  patient  nor  for  a  reason  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  such  services  under  this 
title  shall  be  the  reasonable  cost  of  such 
services  minus  the  difference  between  the 
charge  customarily  made  by  the  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  for  such  services  In 
two-,  three-,  or  four-bed  accommodations 
and  the  charge  customarily  made  by  it  for 
such  services  In  the  accommodations  fur- 
nished. 

•■  No     Payments    to    Federal    Providers    of 
Services 

"'(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  (except  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section)  to  any  Federal  provider  of  serv- 
ices, except  a  provider  of  services  which  the 
Secretary  determines.  In  accordance  with 
regulations.  Is  providing  services  to  the  pub- 
lic generally  as  a  community  Institution  or 
agency;  and  no  such  payment  may  be  made 
to  any  provider  of  services  for  any  Item  or 
service  which  such  provider  Is  obligated  by  a 
law  of,  or  a  contract  with,  the  United  States 
to  render  at  public  expense. 

"  'Payment  for  Emergency  Inpatient  Hos- 
pital Services 
"  '(f)  Payments  shall  also  be  made  to  any 
hospital  for  Inpatient  hospital  services  or 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services  fur- 
nished, by  the  hospital  or  under  arrange- 
ments (as  defined  in  section  1703(e))  with 
It.  to  an  Individual  entitled  to  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  this  title  even  though 
such  hospital  does  not  have  an  agreement  In 
effect  under  this  title  If  (A)  such  services 
were  emergency  services  and  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  make  such  pay- 
ment If  the  hospital  had  such  an  agreement 
In  effect  and  otherwise  met  the  conditions 
of  p;.yment  hereunder.  Such  payment  shall 
be  made  only  In  amounts  determined  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  and  then  only  If 
such  hospital  agrees  to  comply,  with  respect 
to  the  emergency  services  provided,  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1710(a). 

"  "Payment  for  Services  Prior  to  Notification 
of  Nonellglblllty 

"'(g)  Notwithstanding  that  an  Individual 
Is  not  entitled  to  have  payment  made  under 
this  title  for  Inpatient  hospital  services, 
skilled  nursing  facility  services,  home  health 
services,  or  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services  furnished  by  any  provider  of  serv- 
ices, payment  shall  be  made  to  such  provider 
of  services  (unless  such  provider  elects  not 
to  receive  such  payment  or.  If  payment  has 
already  biten  made,  refunds  such  payment 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  Secretary) 
for  such  services  which  are  furnished  to  the 
Individual  prior  to  notification  from  the 
Secretary  of  his  lack  of  entitlement  if  such 
payments  are  not  otherwise  precluded  under 
this  title  toid  If  such  provider  compiles  with 
the  rules  established  hereunder  with  respect 
to  such  payments,  has  acted  In  good  faith 
and  without  knowledge  of  such  lack  of  en- 
titlement, and  has  acted  reasonably  In  as- 
suming entitlement  existed. 

"  'Agreements  with  providers  of  aeri^icea 

"  'S«c.  1710.  (a)  Any  provider  of  services 
shall  be  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
title  If  It  files  with  the  Secretary  an  agree- 
ment not  to  charge  any  Individual  or  any 
other  pertion  for  Items  or  services  for  which 
such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  have  payment 
made  under  this  title  (or  for  which  he  would 
be  so  entitled  If  such  provider  had  compiled 
with  the  procedural  and  other  requirements 
under  or  pursuant  to  this  title  or  for  which 
such  provider  is  paid  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1709(g)),  and  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  return  (or  other  dis- 
position, in  accordance  with  regulations)   of 


any  moneys  Incorrectly  collected  from  such 
Individual  or  other  person,  except  that  such 
provider  of  services  may  charge  such  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  the  amount  of  any 
deduction  imposed  pursuant  to  section 
1704(a)  with  respect  to  such  services  (not 
In  excess  of  the  amount  customarily  charged 
for  such  services  by  sxich  provider)  and, 
where  the  provider  of  services  has  furnished, 
at  the  request  of  such  individual.  Items  or 
services  which  are  In  excess  of  or  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  Items  or  services  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title,  such  provider  may  also  charge 
such  individual  or  other  person  for  such 
more  expensive  Items  or  servloes  but  not 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  amount 
customarily  charged  by  it  for  the  Items  or 
services  furnished  at  such  request  and  the 
amount  customarily  charged  by  It  for  the 
Items  or  services  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  title. 

"•(b)  An  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  may  be  terminated — 

"'(1)  by  the  provider  of  services  at  such 
time  and  upon  such  notice  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  public  as  may  be  provided  In  regu- 
lations, except  that  the  time  such  agreement 
Is  thereby  required  by  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue In  effect  after  such  notice  may  not 
exceed  six  months  after  such  notice,  or 

"'(2)  by  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  notice  to  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices and  the  public  as  may  be  specified  In 
regulations,  but  only  after  the  Secretary 
has  determined,  and  has  given  such  provider 
notification  thereof,  (A)  that  such  provider 
of  services  is  not  complying  fubstantlally 
with  the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  or 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tions thereunder,  or  (B)  that  such  provider 
no  longer  substantially  meets  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  1706.  or  (C»  that  such 
provider  of  services  has  failed  to  provide 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  determine  whether  payments  are 
or  were  due  under  this  title  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  or  has  refused  to  permit  such  exam- 
ination of  its  fiscal  and  other  records  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  verify  such  information. 
Any  termination  shall  be  applicable — 

"'(3)  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services  or  skilled  nursing  facility  services, 
with  respect  to  such  services  furnished  to 
any  Individual  who  is  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital or  skilled  nursing  facility  furnishing; 
such  services  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  termination, 

"  "(4)  (A)  with  respect  to  home  health 
services  furnished  to  an  Individual  under  a 
plan  therefor  established  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  termination,  or  (B) 
if  such  plan  is  established  before  such  ef- 
fective date,  with  respect  to  such  services 
furnished  to  such  Individual  after  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  such  termination  Is  ef- 
fective, and 

"•(5)  with  respect  to  outpatient  hospital 
diagnostic  services  furnished  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  termination. 

"'(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  preclude 
any  provider  of  services  or  any  group  or 
groups  of  such  providers  from  being  repre- 
sented by  an  Individual,  association,  or  or- 
ganization authorized  by  such  provider  or 
providers  of  services  to  act  on  their  behalf 
in  negotiating  with  respect  to  their  partici- 
pation under  this  title  and.Uie  terms,  meth- 
ods, and  amounts  of  payments  lor  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  thereunder. 

"  '(d)  W^here  an  agreemcBt  filed  under  this 
title  by  a  provider  of  services  has  been 
terminated  by  the  Secretary,  such  provider 
may  not  file  another  agreement  under  this 
title  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
reason  for  the  termination  has  been  re- 
moved and  there  Is  reasonable  assurance 
that  It  will  not  recur. 

"  '(e)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  timely 
review    in   accordance  with   section    170fl(e) 


of   long-stay   cas<*.s   In   a  hospital  or   skilled 
nursing  facility  Is  not  being  made  with  rea- 
sonable regularity,  he  may.  In  lieu  of  ter- 
minating his  agreement  with  such  hosplUl 
or  facility,  decide  that,  with  re«i)ect  to  any 
Individual    admitted    to    such    hospiui    or 
skilled  nursing  facility  ajoer  a  date  specified 
by  him.  no  payment  shuU  t>e  made  for  in- 
patient hospital  services  or  skilled  nursing 
I.-clUty    services   after    the    twenly-Iir^t    duy 
of    a    continuous    period    of    such    services. 
Such  decision  may  be  m|ide  only  after  such 
notice  to  the  hospital,  or  (in  the  case  of  a 
skilled  nursing  :aclllty)  to  the  hospital  and 
the  facility,  and  to  thei  public  as  may   be 
prescribed  by  regulation*,  and  Its  effectlve- 
neM  shall  be  rescinded  when  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  le&son  therefor  has  been  re- 
moved   and    there    is    reai»onable    assurance 
that  It  win  not  recur. 

"  'Payment  to  prorUfers  of  services 
•"Sec.  1711.  The  SecMtary  shall  period- 
ically determine  the  anlount  which  should 
be  paid  to  each  providW  of  services  under 
this  Utle  with  respect  to  the  services  fur- 
nished by  It.  and  the  provider  shall  be  paid. 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves appropriate  and  prior  to  audit  or  set- 
tlement by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
from  the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  the  amounts  so  determined;  except 
that  ruch  amoimts  maf  be  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  .;ase  may  be.  by  any  turn  by 
which  the  Secrtjtary  fini^  that  the  amount 
paid  to  such  provider  of  services  for  any 
prior  period  wtj  great*!  or  le«  than  the 
amount  which  ihould  lUre  been  paid  to  It 
for  such  period.  | 

"'HrmJth  tmurance  J$enefitt  Advx*or]i 

"•Sac  1T12.  I'tar  ttoe  wurpoee  of  adrtsliig 
the  Secretarr  oi  mattitet  of  general  policy 
m  the  adminir  ration  t<  tiiis  tltie  and  In 
Uke  fonnolatioc  at  mjiilattooe  under  tbis 
ut>  there  U  hereby  crcUted  a  Health  Iii«ar- 
axK*  Benefits  Aiirttorf  toaaca  wtol^^aU 
conrtn  of  rourteea  pereOtu  not  oolacrvlac  tn 
th*  mm^vr  aS  tae  Unitjed  Su^vn.  api>omt*d 
br  the  Secretarr  withoif  re»wd  to  tl»«  rtni 
i«imoe  laws  Ttt  Seen  1  ery  itoail  irom  ^ne 
vci  time  appoict  ijoe  atim Movers  to  mvi. 
hs  CtialrxBazi.  K  at  leae  I  baa  temr  a<  ttoe  «p- 
potrted  mconbca-s  shaU  be  pesaom  vHo  are 
cniaRanflaif  te  tt«  fidili  pertalate^toboa- 
pttaH  aad  taaAlCt.  acttrtpn     ~  ^~^ 

B— iTiri  ebaU  IkM 

tn  k  racaacy  oe -^ 

ruxa  of  tlje  terai  Jor  i-pieb  1^  , 

itaA  be  ippoin-bod  lor  I2>e  rc>- 

ift.  teta.,  »Zi.c  cxoefn,  tbax  Um- 

(tf  i3te  liiMilwi  firvt  taJUnf 

aoc*  ibaO  empire   as  €i\mimti«\H  ^  U.e  ■«> 

Tfu^rr  ai  Uit  tune  of  ijipotatmeert..  tiirer  al 

tte  ei^  off  the  Jort  yvkt-  ^^"^  '^  ^**  •**  ** 

moaut   ycB'.  xlaa^.  at  Mx  cod  «C  tioe 

war  axtd  nonr  at  ittie  tsjA  %A  tbe  Sewlih 

^icr   itae   to.te  ^   vpgntai'mML.     As 

a  aen   be  eUCH>l«  to 

eosttlsaoiiBly  lor  li^are  thac  two  tca-uie. 

Ttae  flaoMwir  wmt.  an  Ht*  flaquetn  oi   the 

•ppotm  maa^\  «peela]    ««ivu<orT   «r 

r  uueiui   iu 

■•'.libtsrt. 
.i:i:'.n;»t    o'.    ttif  Ad' 

_  .    t   cv>mnuti*f,  ur 

comnutUet  staL  leuwivt  cuuipeij»ut»o»  m 
ru'-et  fcxeC  I'v  ti»f  becW.urr  bu:  no',  e.xowtl- 
inr  eilK'  per  tlrv  anO'WhUe  sv  servuif  uwt'.v 
I-on;  tlieiT  horiet  or  ttU^lw^  piucet  u!  Uuai- 
iraet  ttaeT  m»\  t»t  aU^weH  travel  eapeubw 
luoiuauip  per  diero  »1  l»e\i  of  subaiaieuot. 
ut  auuioruiet  uv  bwcskpi;  6  ol  tht  Adnuuu.- 
truvv.  Lxp«iw»  Act  if  1M«  ^t  Vas:  78U-JJ) 
lor  peruuiuj  m  tht  G<tveriuneut  eervivt  em- 
piiivet!  invermitfceuCiv,  The  Atlv'li«>rv  Ouui^ 
oi:  "ahuL  meet  Jit  Ireqypptli  ttfc  ttit  iwureiuri 
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doents  nocewmry.  Upon  requtwit  at  four  or 
more  mrmbrrs.  It  bhatl  U«  the  duly  ut  ih* 
BecreUry  U>  toll  a  luteciHig  ol  lUo  Aavi«n/fy 
Council. 


Icr  a  tcTB  of  f  oor 

sppulcted  V> 

to  tte  cspttra- 


otmicUwXeef    at 

carrrtnf  out  xtt  Ivin' •■"'•' 
tjort  til   ttie  AtJvim.)- 
of  iw  ac'viaarj  tr  V' 
Btrteiidinp    mee  .inp! 
or  uUiBTWBit-  eerrui 
I  isor^    OvixuicU   or 


"  'Revirw  of  determinatMina 
"  'BBC.  171S.  Any  Individual  dliwM»li*nfed 
wltli  any  deurinliiulion  luudti  by  ih«s  Hctre- 
tiiry  that  he  U  ««</l  entitled  V>  henlth  infcur- 
anre  beaefiu  uiider  this  title  "i  tlial  he  w 
not  entitled  to  have  puyiiifent  murte  u»id«ff 
thU  title  with  reftpfrct  t<»  any  'Inta  >it  servl^tfi 
furnished  him,  bI.uII  l>e  enliiled  Ui  tx  liearunj 
thereon  by  the  .Serrftary  V>  the  bfaine  nuxxul 
us  U  prcjvlded  in  se'llou  •Hitiiht  with  rtt^itetX 
Xji)  decisions  of  the  ■'^rrrlury.  ti.d  l'(  JudifUil 
review  of  the  H^crelury'i!  final  de.  iislon  after 
such  hearing  as  U  provided  in  ftutll/yj.  ttfj&(g/ 

"  'Overpayment*  to  indmidualit 
'• 'Hwc  1714  (ai  Any  pnymeni  utatm  inu> 
title  to  any  provider  of  *wvvc««  with  r*r*f>««.t 
to  inpatient  hoeplUil  tervtcee,  sktlUsd  uurMug 
facility  services,  U'jtu*  b«(*lth  aervUies,  ui  'tut- 
patlent  hoepital  dia«ruj«»-U:  tmrWc^  fur- 
nished any  Indlvidu*!  fiu^n  b«  r*gMfd«a  a*  * 
payment  Ut  such  jndivlduul 
"'(bi    Wl^ere 

•"(1)  toftn  than  the  corra-.l  auiiouiit  »s 
paid  under  this  till*  X/j  a  pr«yvt4*f  ut  «wv- 
loes  for  aervVoes  fuf«l«li*d  an  iiidJMdu*!  fc'i^ 
the  Secretary  d«rterm)nee  thai,  wiihin  eucii 
period  as  be  may  specify.  Urn  «ujtm  over  tL* 
correct  amount  oacoot  be  r*c<Aip«d  Irooi 
such  proAider  of  servloee,  or 

•"(2(  any  payment  b*»  been  um/U:  uiiider 
•ectkoQ  17<*(f  (  u>  a  itr'nuUtr  ut  sw^vu**  t*jt 
■errVoes  furolahed  au  itidivulual, 
p^roper  adji«t.tt»«nl*  eJi^U  t*  tiitd*  »,Jid*f 
reculatiODS  prwcrU.ied  by  11*  b*«.feuu^y,  uy 
(jacreaamc  euhaequent  payni«tti»— 

"'ttiUi  wtolch  aucto  wOxnOuMl  w  em»t-*a 
under  utle  U.  or 

*"(4i  If  stueh  tadlrldual  d«c«  before  euiob 
adjuatoaet^i  baa  baen  <wnM«t<ed  ^  wiocii 
any  other  mdJ%idu»d  i«  enUtU)d  ui»d*-f  tatie 
II  with  reepeci  to  tt*  »t»*t  t.L.o  t^.i-*:u.- 
pWymtax  looume  which  we»«  U*  t*«*  vJ 
benefita  oJ  aueto  decea*»>d  iijdJvT,du»J  uu<Jef 
such  title 

-•«•;  There  «toatl  bene  adju(*«»«»ta«  1*0- 
videid  lii  subs*K-iion  <b)  <nor  ahald  tfcere  be 
noortn<  ^  ««y  «aee  wuer*  th«  ujogrf«K.t 
payxnect  bas  b«>eu  joaade  axiCXudiug.  ^>' 
urn  an  uiiater  aecuos  nusrg,  ;  fur  s«r*i«.*5« 
Ivr^ibmi  to  act  ii^dii'id.uvJ  vhv  ie  without 
fault  aod  wbere  such  adjuatanent  'ur  rewv- 
ery;  wwiM  <iel<s»t  the  purpoees  *4  titl*  ii 
or  wwild  be  againet  equity  ttad  good  oon- 
acteooe 

"Mdt  Ko  oertaJjriinf  or  disourauj^  «boer 
siitLi:  be  i*e:4  iiHble  lor  any  aniouui  wrtatieO 
or  paid  by  jUul  t<.-  any  prv\'ider  ui  eervioe* 
«3EMre  Tibe  t«d.)uBUueaM.  «r  re<-^ver.v  «f  aucb 
a«kou£it  is  wui\t;C  uitdar  8Ub««»»ctioti  {c .'  ur 
^ij/gr^  adjutiuxitu^t  uxidei'  t^uuMict^uu  i  bj  <i£ 
liUt  cumpieMXl  pnur  v.  in*  otatCi.-  ul  4m  per- 
y,.^^  taSaluai  a'iio**  beiMjtu.  audi  »i<iju»Uueui 
i»  autAfjrlaed. 

•  X'4«    ^'  V  'i'»te   i>rp«!nvtiatin>nt.  to  f^iicilitiU*: 
payment  u>  jnum^'t  <^  *ert>»c«- 
•• '6«c    ;71&.     b  I   TUe  bftoretur.v  it  ttUthoc- 
laM)  tc.  liufcef  uiVc  uii  ttscwnueui   »^itL  aiiy 
«H9aatB8t.iui.    w'UkCt;  hm   \MMiiu  dcaiigioited  by 
ftpy  you).:  u!  pr-jVidert  o*^  6*sj  \'iu«( ,  Of  by  uu 
ttsaucittCioi;  ol  aucU  piov'Kiert  uj-  boimU  of  il* 
utetuuerb.  V^  !:««j)v»;  puywenU;  uutior  btKJtiou 
3711   UU  behuU  vi  aucl:  providert,  ptuvidiu^ 
lur  the  determuutciou  by  auch  orgwuUu^iui. 
aubjvd  tf  aucii  review  by  Cte  ;i*!creT,ttry  at 
muj    be   prw'Kleti  lor   iu   the   agi«»ttieut)    \fi 
tut  uuiuuiu  <Ji  puyuitiuu  requiwKl  pucauftnt 
u.   thifc  ticit  \v  be  mack    to  audi  provjdere, 
uut;  lur  making  auci    pt«ymeuU;     'The  Sooce- 
tury  aiiaU  not  enter  miv  an  agieeuient  witli 
an>    ucgauujutioii    under   tUit  seotion    unlaae 
he  Uudt  ii  cuuaiateui  w»th  ettective  and  effi- 
cient ttdnUnialrCttCJuu  ol  thtt  title 

•••(b)  To  the  «xteut  that  the  Secreu^ry 
findt  that  perturoiance  of  any  of  ti»e  lolk»w- 
uie  tuuctlout  bv  an  oryauuitttiun  with  wUiob 


ha  ha«  fcUltlBd  U»t.j  «i«  agStka^Hi.V  UttOt^  •«•«- 

Mcu»fi  («)  %*iil  Ut  a4**»»»«-HJ*'^"'  •*^  *»**  i^*^- 
iiuii*    thtt   feActani    a4fla»»i»»wat«>o    U    ti»u 

lUlfc,  hb  »•»>  »fw>  llii;lu4«!  M4  t»«a  l»iffefcOi£».l 
pi.,vui.in  ihai  n.t  .yjfeoi.iaiiuiw  *haii  «wUb 
lefptti  Ui  iifAtatrb  .vf  b^rvUfefi  which  Afe  uj 
tKctiiytt    pfcymfei»ui    thfivugn     me    <./je«"*'*»' 

••  'I  I  (  ear  we  at  a  cmnut  tor.  and  tomu^uM- 
(aie  to  pjovlders,  any  uJofBaau.>n  '^  in- 
ttruLiuma  (uri.i6ii*d  to  u  by  tii^  bk&iiHJ-49- 
and  terve  a*  a  aianiial  of  fiommuBuatiOtt 
tcitn  t>rovi.ltf6  Oi  the  bfccfeu.ry; 

"•(U)  Hi^ikt:  biii-h  kudiu  Ol  tba  reoyrds  of 
l,».,vtd«f  ao  n.^>  t«-  »i**-*^*«fy  ^^  imwe  that 
l,i>l)tr  payn^nu  s.t  i^iad*  uiidti  ib»*  ml*; 
■lit I  atelfet  Hi  lii*  fc[>tilt>;Atb>u  of  tafe- 
guarde  tagBU.M  unii^cfco^^J^y  uilUaaiUiO  U 
fa«fvtce«  luriiUrfifed  by  i^-jwiajert  Uj  tn4ivi4Ui<iA 
fenUliad  V,  have  p*yuieiii   a*i»^i/e  ui-dw  *««;- 

tKin  1711; 

'<4/  perforin  eucto  other  duUcs  ai  •/« 
i.ec*feeary  no  cutry  o*n  tha  function*  *pertft*d 
m  eub^eetjon  <ai  end  thl*  wrfiaecti^n 

••'(c)  Ao  h^rtxtuMiK  'i.nu  -'-y  organ»«a- 
lion  und*r  Uii*  fe*3cti«>c  nia,  conwiii  **w* 
termfi  ai-d  ooudiuwi*  aa  U^e  Secxeta^^y  tiid* 
necacea/y  or  ttp^-^u'^^  and  autjf  i^rovid* 
f.jr  aAvmnces  (A  tariOM  to  «iJ«  orgwiiaauou 
t'H  the  mikme  '■>(  yttyoiJtiiu  by  U  \iiiAUr  auto- 
t^ctiun  <a)  and  eball  provixie  lor  payni«n< 
v»  the  reaa-vnabliB  ooet  o<  adminisUation  ol 
Une  organ Jaatiun  as  de<«fnun«d  by  Ui*  ttec- 
ftrta/y  Uj  tie  n«c««fiary  and  pryper  i'Ji  ca^ry- 
it^  <j\iK  Uji  fuoction«  covered  by  U^  ft«re«- 
uient 

-•(d)  U  tije  4eei«»»aon  U  an  orgaJtaaa- 
uoo  ae  povidad  to  tiaia  aacMon  la  aaad*  hf 
kn  abaucuJU-in  of  providar*  o<  aarvitf**.  it 
eiiMii  not  be  Undi/tg  on  lawubw*  ot  the 
*w4*ucaatio*J  wblcb  nouiy  tn*  Saaort-urfy  U 
tiaew  «iacti«JC  to  cb»it  efteot.  Any  providar 
oaay,  upon  aucb  notice  «c  may  be  apwanad  in 
the  t^aeujieni  witL  an  orgi-nJaation,  witii- 
drttw  ni*  daei^nuuun  v.  rac«»vf  paynitn'^a 
■tjgjougia  aucb  ui  g»uji£«itaun  and  a.t>>  pruv^aor 
wbo  bSA  not  deeagn^ved  an  organi/-»uun  nM»y 
elect  Vj  re«ieive  paytt-anve  tJ>MM  at  -j*  jito**^- 
t,ion  wbicb  bae  an^-erad  Jn.vo  fcigf«>toUi*aii  wiin 
tU-  Sewet-i-a-y  ujudar  Uu«  aecUun.  if  Ui*:  tiac- 
reuwy  and  ti**  <j*g««Aiij«iiA«kun  t)g{««:  Vj  ii. 

••■(fc,i  Ax  hgft>fcin«ui  with  tbe  tiatxetary 
undiar  tAtu  «»fc>cuuu  inu>  be  tarniinuuad— 

'• -O  !  by  tJu*  -jTgkiAiiaauuu  *>n*arijig  intg 
bUcL  fa^toeiufiit  at  auob  Cunt  and  upun  awsb 
juuuc*  to  uye  sit)Oc«>t4»ry  tc  tju*  putoUc,  tuid  tw 
the  provKl««rc  ae  fiuay  be  pcuvrioad  in  tagoia.- 
uunt  ur 

♦•  (2.1  by  tbe  Sacret,ary  ui  auct>  Uine  aad 
upuu  aucb  nuuot  to  tbe  u»  gt'-uiiSaUou .  and 
W  tUt  ptu*'idfcrt  whici,  biivt  dt«i*t?u»»u»d  it  lur 
purputaet  *ji  tint  seou.jn.  »s  ui»*>  bt  pruvided 
n.  re^uUtt-unt,  bui  only  if  h«  tkiMt  Uua 
r«4,*uu>ibit  nu'.Ait  and  oppurtuxuty  lui  beor- 
xu^  U)  the  u4gaui)ii*(-iun,  tL*»t  <A)  tb*  <jfgaui- 
aatkm  b«  laUad  aubaUoituOiy  w  curry  o«*t 
the  agraauuttut.  ur  (JB;  tbe  cuuuuu.ktiui'  uf 
buUit  uf  iuli  ul  tihe  luuotiune  iuuv;d*;d  t<»r 
iu  ti**  tag-fuetueut  wiUi  tU;  u«:grtiiA**»Uuu  la 
diaud^iuiu.^wvu.  ur  it  mcunaiataut  WiUi 
eSicieut  acvUiUiAoUttUuii  of  thie  title 

"  (f )  Au  ttgruamaiil  witl:  aii  uiganiiS**Uun 
uudar  Oiu;  buUpactiuu  iiii»>  r«qviu-i  iuiy  uf  it* 
uflicere  ur  eiupiuyot*  can-ifyUit?  pavuiei>t#  V 
dtdburaXut  iundt  pur*iu^ut  tv  the  ..  't, 

urotherw^ae  participating  in  Cttrryi...  .^^ 

Mgioeuieu'  tc  give  bWtety  U^ud  tc  the  Unttad 
iitjjtU*  ic  eucli  wniount  a£  the  bixire'-iuy  iuuy 
doem  upprupruite  and  may  provide  for  the 
ptwnient  ol  the  chargefc  lur  sutU:  bond  Irom 
the  F«»der.U  Health  Iiifiurai.ce  Iruat  Fund 

'•'(g)  (1;  Kv  individual  4e«iKii'»ted  pur- 
fiUJUil  to  uu  agrottuifiu'-  uiiduf  tiik  4*c'».iun  ae 
e  cortilviup  ^Jm<if>r  ahaU,  ui  'Aic  itbwincc-  ut 
gro66  twfUgeuoe  or  Uiteut  to  delrftud  the 
Vuiwd  &H»taf  be  liable  with  respeot  Vo  w^y 
puvnieuu  certified  by  UUn  under  ttite  seotlou 
•'•  (21  N^  diflburaUi^  oflioer  ahall.  In  the 
abfitjuce  <.rf  grusfc  nogllgauce  ur  intout  to  de- 
lr«ud  the  UulUKi  SUitee,  be  Uuble  with  xc*peot 
to  any  pt^vuieut.  bv  him  under  thie  tecUon  if 
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It  was  based  upon  a  voucher  signed  by  a 
certifying  officer  designated  as  provided  in 
paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

"  'Option  to  heneflciaries  to  continue  private 
health   insurance   protection 

"'Sec.  1716.  (a)  In  lieu  of  paying  a  pro- 
vider of  services  under  an  agreement  under 
this  title,  payments  may  be  made  to  an 
eligible  carrier  under  an  approved  plan  with 
respect  to  services  which  are  furnished  by 
such  provider  of  services  to  any  Individual 
entitled  to  health  Insurance  benefits  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  an 
"eligible  Individual")  and  for  which  pay- 
ment would  otherwise  be  made  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  title  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "reim- 
bursable health  services") ,  if  such  individual 
elects  to  have  payment  for  such  services 
made  to  such  carrier. 

"  '(b)  (1)  An  Individual  may  make  an  elec- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
plan  of  an  eligible  carrier  only  if  he  was 
covered  by  a  plan  of  such  carrier  (or  an 
affiliate  thereof),  providing  or  paying  for  the 
costs  of  inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled 
nursing  facility  services,  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices which  are  subject  to  no  greater  limita- 
tions and  deductibles  than  are  provided  in 
section  1704,  and  providing  or  paying  for  the 
costs  of  some  additional  health  services,  con- 
tinuously during  whichever  of  the  following 
periods  is  the  shorter — 

"'(A)  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  month  In  which 
such  individual  becomes  entitled  to  health 
Insurance  benefits,  or 

"'(B)(1)  If  the  month  in  which  such  in- 
dividual becomes  entitled  to  health  insur- 
ance benefits  Is  January,  February,  or  March 
of  1964.  a  period  of  not  less  than  ninety  days 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  month  before 
such  month,  or  (11)  if  the  month  in  which 
he  becomes  so  entitled  is  April  1964  or  a 
subsequent  month,  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1964,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  the  month  before  such  month  in  which 
he  becomes  so  entitled. 

"  '(2)  An  election  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  In  such  manner  and  within  such 
period  after  an  individual  becomes  entitled 
to  health  insurance  benefits,  but  in  no  event 
niore  than  three  months  after  the  month  in 
which  he  becomes  so  entitled,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe;  and  an  individual  shall 
be  permitted  only  one  such  election.  An 
election  so  made  may  be  revoked  at  such 
time  or  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  so  prescribed. 

"'(c)  To  be  approved  with  respect  to  any 
eligible  individual,  a  plan  must — 

"'(1)  Include  (A)  provision  of  all  reim- 
bursable health  services  or  pajrment  to  pro- 
viders of  services  for  the  cost  of  all  reim- 
bursable health  services  furnished  by  them 
(as  provided  In  subsection  (d)(3)),  and  (B) 
provision  of  or  payment  for  the  cost  of  some 
additional  health  services;  and 

"'(2)  provide  for  adequate  notice  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  such  individual  of  ter- 
mination of  such  individual's  coverage  un- 
der such  plan. 

"'(d)  A  carrier  shall  be  eligible  for  piu"- 
poses  of  this  section  if  It — 

"'(1)(A)  is  exempt  from  Income  tax  un- 
der section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  and  is  licensed  in  the  State 
with  respect  to  which  it  requests  approval 
hereunder  to  provide  or  pay  for  the  costs  of 
reimbursable  health  services,  or 

"'(B)(1)  is  licensed  in  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Iscue  health 
Insurance  and,  in  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  are  available,  has  made  health 
Insurance  benefit  payments  aggregating  at 
least  1  percent  of  all  such  payments  In  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
or  (11)  is  deternxlned  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
national  in  scope,  or 


"  '(C)  is  licensed  to  Issue  health  insurance 
in  the  State  with  respect  to  which  it  requests 
approval  hereunder  and,  in  the  most  re- 
cent year  for  which  data  are  available,  has 
made  health  insurance  benefit  payments  ag- 
gregating at  least  10  percent  of  such  pay- 
ments in  such  State,  or 

"'(D)  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  is 
not  included  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or 
(C),  is  licensed  to  issue  group  health  In- 
surance in  the  State  with  respect  to  which 
It  requests  approval  hereunder  (but  in  such 
case  It  shall  be  eligible  only  with  respect 
to  such  group  health  Insurance) ; 

"'(2)  agrees  to  provide  the  Secretary,  on 
request  such  reports  as  may  reasonably  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
amounts  due,  under  any  plan  with  respect 
to  which  an  election  has  been  made  under 
this  section,  on  account  of  reimbursable 
health  services  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  carrier  In  connection  therewith, 
and  to  permit  such  access  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  records  on  which  such  reports  are 
based  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  such  reports; 
and 

"(3)  agrees  to  make  payments  for  reim- 
bursable health  services  to  providers  of  serv- 
ices in  the  same  amounts,  under  the  Eame 
conditions,  and  subject' to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  are  applicable  *in  the  case  of  such 
services  for  which  payments  are  made  under 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  title. 

"'(e)  An  eligible  carrier  shall  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  amounts  equal  to  the 
payments  made  or  the  costs  of  services  pro- 
vided by  it  under  approved  plans  for  reim- 
bursable health  services  and,  in  addition, 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be 
the  administrative  cocts  of  such  carrier 
reasonably  necessary  to  the  provision  of  or 
payment  for  the  cost  of  reimbursable 
health  services  under  an  approved  plan  for 
eligible  Individual*. 

"  'Regulations 

"  'Sec.  1717.  When  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  "regulations'*  means,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"  'Application  of  certain  provisions  of  title  II 

"  'Sec.  1718.  The  provisions  of  sections 
206,  208.  and  216(J).  and  of  subsections  (a), 
(d),  (e).  (f),  and  (h)  of  section  205  shall 
also  apply  with  respect  to  this  title  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  are  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  title  n. 

"  Designation    of   organization   or    publica- 
tion   by   name 

"  'Sec.  1719.  Designation  In  this  title,  by 
name,  of  any  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion or  publication  shall  not  be  affected  by 
change  of  name  of  such  organization  or 
publication,  and  shall  apply  to  any  succes- 
sor organization  or  publication  which  the 
Secretary  finds  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
such  designation  la  made.' 

"Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  la  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g),  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g),  (h),  and 
(i),  respectively,  and  by  culdlng  after  sub- 
section  (b)    the  following   new  subsection: 

"'(c)  There  Is  hereby  created  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund".  The  Fed- 
eral Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appropri- 
ated to,  or  deposited  in,  such  fund  as 
provided  in  this  section.  There  Is  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  amounts  equivalent 
to  100  per  centum  of — 


"'(1)(A)  0.18  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1962.  and  before  January  1.  1964, 
and  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  pursuant  to  subtitle  F  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  which 
wages  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis 
of  the  records  of  wages  established  and 
maintained  by  such  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  such  reports:  and 

"■(B)  0.68  of  1  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1963,  and  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  pursuant  to 
subtitle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  which  wages  shall  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  the  basis  of  the  records  of  wages  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  such  Secretary  tn 
accordance  with  such  reports:   and 

"'(2/ (A)  0.135  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  self -employment  Income  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1402  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  on  tax 
returns  under  subtitle  P  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1962,  and  be- 
fore January  1,  1964,  which  self -employment 
Income  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
basis  of  the  records  of  self-employment  In- 
come established  and  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  accordance  with  such  returns;   and 

"  '(B)  0.51  of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  self -employment  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954)  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  on  tax  returns  un- 
der Eubtltle  F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1963.  which  self-employment 
Income  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  basis 
of  the  records  of  self-employment  Income 
established  and  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
accordance  with  such  returns." 

"(b)  The  fu-st  sentence  of  the  subsection 
of  such  section  201  herein  redesignated  as 
subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and 
the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund*. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (1)  of  the  subsection  of 
such  section  201  herein  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'titles 
II  and  VIII'  and  'this  title"  wherever  they 
appear  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'this 
title  and  title  XVII'. 

"(d)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ',  clause  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (b),  and  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (c) ". 

"(e)  The  subsection  of  such  section  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (1)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Pa3rment8  required  to  be 
made  until  title  Xvn  shall  be  made  only 
from  the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund.' 

"(f)  Section  218(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  (b)(1)'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ',   (b)(1),  and  (c) 

(If. 

"(g)  Section  221(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  "Trust  Funds' 
wherever  that  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'Trust  Funds  (except  the  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund)"; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'subsection  (g)  of 
section  201'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'subsection   (h)    of  section  201';   and 
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"(C)  by  inserting  'under  this  title'  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

"(h)  Section  ll()6(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ',  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

"'Increase  In  Earnings  Base 

"'Definition  of  wages 

"Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
209(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  'and  prior  to  1963"  after  "1958". 

"(2)  Such  sect  on  209(a)  Is  further 
amended  by  add  in?  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  para^aph: 

"•(4)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneratlor  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  In  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  sectlcn)  equal  to  $5,200  with 
respect  to  employment  hM  been  paid  to  an 
individual  during  any  calendar  year  after 
19C2,  is  paid  to  such  individual  during  such 
calendar  year;'. 

"Definition  of  »<  If -employment  Income 

"(b)(1)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  211 
(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  Inserting 
and  prior  to  1963'  ifter  '1»68';  and  by  strik- 
ing out  ';  or'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
';  and'. 

"(2)   Such    section    211(b)(1)    is   further 
amended  by  addlni?  at  the  end  thereof  the 
'    following  new  subp  u*agraph : 

"■(D)   For  any  taxable  year  ending  after 

1962.  (I)  •5,300.  mlnxis  (U)  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  such  individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or'. 

"Definitions     of     quarter     and     quarter     of 

coverage 

"(c)(1)   Clause   (il)    olS  section  213(a)(2) 

of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  1958' 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  1958  and  before 

1963.  or  $5,200  in  the  cas*  of  a  calendar  year 
after  1962". 

"(2)  Clause  (111)  of  section  213(a)(2)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1958' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  1958  and  before 
1963.  or  15.200  In  the  c&H  of  a  taxable  year 
ending  after  1962'. 


"Table  for  determining  primary  Insurance 

iiinouitt 
••(d)(1)    The   ta)ile  in   Fectlon   215(a)    of 
such  Act  is  amend'Mj  by  striking  out  all  the 
figures   in   columm    II.  HI,   IV,   and  V  be- 
ginning with  the  line  wtolch  reads 

"  '105.50     102.30     816     319     109     254.00' 
and  down  through  "he  line  which  reads 

"  '39»     400     127     254.00" 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'101.60  102.3  J  316  319  109  256.20 

102  40  103.20  320  323  110  258.40 

10330  10421  324  328  111  262.40 

104.30  105. n  329  333   112  266.40 

105.20  106.00  33*  337  113  268.00 

106  10  107.00  338  342  114  268.00 

10710  107.90  348  347  115  268.00 

108  00  108.50  34B  351   116  268.00 

35B  356  117  268.00 

357  361   118  268.00 

300  365  119  268.00 

30a  370  120  26800 

371  375  121   268.00 

373  379   122  268.00 

380  384  123  268.00 

385  389  124  268.00 

390  393   125  268.00 

394  398  126  268.00 

399  403   127  268.00 

404  407  128  268.00 

40$  412   129  268.00 

41$  417  130  268.00 

418  421   131  268.00 

422  426   132  268.00 

427  431   133  268.00 

432  433   134  268.00'. 

••(2)  "Phe  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  BhaU  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  title  II  of 


such  Act  for  months  after  December  1962 
and  with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments in  the  case  of  deaths  after  December 
1962. 

"Average  monthly  wage 
"(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  215(e)  ol 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
the  excess  over  $4,800  In  the  case  of  any 
calendar  year  after  1958"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  excess  over  $4,800  in  the 
case  of  any  calendar  year  after  1958  and  be- 
fore 1963.  and  the  excess  over  $5,200  in  the 
case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1962'. 

"Technical  Amendments 
"Suspension  in  case  of  aliens 

"Sec  204.  (a)  Subsection  (t)  of  section 
202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

'"(9)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
title  XVI  with  respect  to  services  furnished 
to  an  individual  in  any  month  for  which  the 
prohibition  in  paragraph  (1)  against  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  him  is  applicable  (or 
would  be  if  he  were  entitled  to  any  such 
benefits).' 
"Persons  convicted  of  subversive  activities 

"(b)  Subsection  (u)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and'  before  the 
phrase  'In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
such  benefit  payable  to  such  individual  for 
any  such  month,'  and  inserting  after  such 
phrase  'and  in  determining  whether  such 
individual  is  entitled  to  health  instirance 
benefits  under  Utle  XVII  for  any  such 
month,'. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Social  Secxirity 
Financing 
"(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  116  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  of  the  Federal 
DlFablllty  Insurance  Trust  Fund'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  *,  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  of  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund*.  Such 
subsection  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  'and 
the  health  Insurance  benefits  program'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ',  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

"'(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  *.  the  adequacy  of 
benefits  under  the  program,  and  all  other 
aspects  of  the  program'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'and  the  health  Insurance  benefits 
program,  the  adequacy  of  benefits  under  the 
program,  and  aU  other  aspects  of  the 
program'. 

"Part  B — Amendments   to   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
"Changes  in  Tax  Schedules 
"Self-employment  Income  tax 
"Sec.  211.  (a)   Section  1401  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 
of  tax  on  self -employment  Income)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 


January  1,  1968,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"  '(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967.  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  7.3  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  self -employment  Income  for  such  tax- 
able year.' 

"Tax  on  employees 

•'(b)  Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  'Sec.  1401.  Rate  or  Tax. 


"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall  be 
Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the  self- 
employment  Income  of  every  Individual,  a 
tax  as  follows — 

"•(1)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1962.  and  before 
January  1.  1964,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5.4  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable   year; 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1963,  and  before 
January  1,  1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
5.8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

•"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1965,  and  before 


"'Sec  3101.  Rate  or  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  indi- 
vidual a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121 
(a) )  received  by  him  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment (as  defined  In  section  8121(b))  — 

"•(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dtir- 
Ing  the  calendar  year  1963.  the  rate  shall  be 
3  Ye  percent; 

"  '(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1964  and  1965,  the  rate 
6hallbe3y8  percent; 

"'(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  the  rate 
shall  be  4%  percent;  and 

"  '(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1967,  the  rate  shall  be  *y» 
percent.' 

"Tax  on  employers 

"(c)  Section  3111  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec  3111.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is  here- 
by Imposed  on  every  employer  an  excise  tax. 
with  respect  to  having  Individuals  in  his 
employ,  equal  to  the  following  percentages 
of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121(a) ) 
paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employment  (as 
defined  In  section  3121(b) )  — 

"  '  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1963,  the  rate  shall  be  3% 
percent; 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  diirlng 
the  calendar  years  1964  and  1965,  the  rate 
EhaU  be  3%  percent:  ,^   ^     ,       « 

"'(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  the  rate 
shall  be  4%  percent;  and 

"'(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1967,  the  rate  shall  be  4% 
percent.' 

"Effective  dates 
"(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning    after    December    21,    1962.      The 
amendments  made  by  subsections   (b)    and 
(c)   shall  apply  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31. 1962. 
"Increase  in  Tax  Base 
"Definition  of  self -employment  income 
"Sec  212.  (a)  (1)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion   1402(b)(1)    of    the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  'and  be- 
fore 1963'  after  '1958';   and  by  striking  out 
'or'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and'. 

"(2)  Such  section  1402(b)(1)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"'(D)  for  any  taxable  year  ending  after 
1962  (1)  $5,200,  minus  (li)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or'. 

"Definition  of  wages 
"(b)   Section  3121(a)(1)   of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$4,800'  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$5,200'. 

••Federal  service 
"(cV  Section  3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$4,800'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '$5.a00*. 
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"Returns     In     the     case     of     governmental 
employees  In  Ouam  and  American  Samoa 
"(d)    Section  3125  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$4,800'  wherever  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$5,200'. 

"Special  refunds  of  employment  taxes 

"(e)(1)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Ckxie 
is  amended — 

"(A)  by  inserting  'and  prior  to  the  calen- 
dar year  1963"  after  'the  calendar  year  1958"; 

"(B)  by  inserting  'or  (C)  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  1962,  the 
wages  received  by  him  during  such  year  ex- 
ceed $5,200,'  after  'exceed  $4,800.';  and 

"(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  'and  before  1963,  or  which  ex- 
ceeds the  tax  with  respect  to  the  first  $5,200 
of  such  wages  received  In  such  calendar  year 
after  1962'. 

"(2)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
Ls  amended  by  striking  out  'or  $4,800  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1958'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$4,800  for  the  calendar  year 
1969.  1960,  1961.  or  1962,  or  $5,200  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1962'. 

"Effective   date 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after 
1962. 

"Technical    Amendment 

"Sec.  213.  Section  3121(1)  (6)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund,'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ',  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,'.  The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  be  effective  January  1, 
1963. 

"Part  C — Railroad  Retirement  Amendment3 

"Health  Insurance  Benefits  for  the  Aged 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 20  of  such  Act  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  'Health    Insurance    Benefits   for   the    Aged 

"  'Sac.  21.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  aind  subject  to  the  conditions  here- 
inafter provided,  the  Board  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  determine  the  rights  of 
individuals  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  have  payments  made  on  their 
behalf  for  health  insurance  benefits  con- 
sisting of  inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled 
nursing  facility  services,  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
within  the  meaning  of  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  under 
such  title  XVII  with  respect  to  individuals 
to  whom  such  title  applies.  The  rights  of 
Individuals  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  have  payment  made  on  their 
behalf  for  the  services  referred  to  in  the 
next  preceding  sentence  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  of  Individuals  to  whom  title  XVII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  applies  and  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  by  the  Board  as 
If  the  provisions  of  such  title  XVII  were  ap- 
plicable, references  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  were  to  the 
Board,  references  to  the  Federal  Social  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  were  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account,  references  to  the 
United  States  or  a  State  Included  Canada  or 
a  subdivision  thereof,  and  the  provisions  of 
sections  1707  and  1712  of  such  title  XVII 
were  not  Included  In  such  title.  For  pur- 
poses of  section  11.  a  determination  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  an  Individual  under 
this  section  shall,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
provider  of  services,  be  considered  to  be  a 
decision  with  respect  to  an  annxilty. 

"  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  every  Individual  who — 

"'(A)    has  attained  age  sixty-five  and 


"  '(B)  (1)  is  entitled  to  an  annuity,  or  (11) 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  had  he 
ceased  compensated  service  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  spoxise,  had  such  spouse's  husband  or 
wife  ceased  compensated  service,  or  (111)  had 
been  awarded  a  pension  under  section  6,  or 
(Iv)  bears  a  relationship  to  an  employee 
which,  by  reason  of  section  3(e).  has  been, 
or  would  be,  taken  into  account  in  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  such  em- 
ployee or  his  survivor, 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  payment  made  for 
the  services  referred  to  In  subsection  ( a ) , 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  subsection.  The  payments  for  serv- 
ices herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Account  (In  ac- 
cordance with,  and  subject  to.  the  condi- 
tions applicable  under  section  10(b)  In  mak- 
ing payment  of  other  benefits)  to  the  hos- 
pital, skilled  nursing  facility,  or  home  health 
agency  providing  such  services.  Including 
such  services  provided  In  Canada  to  Individ- 
uals to  whom  this  subsection  applies  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments for  services  otherwise  hereunder  pro- 
vided for  an  individual  exceeds  the  amount 
payable  for  like  services  provided  pursuant 
to  the  law  In  effect  In  the  place  In  Canada 
where  such  services  are  furnished. 

"'(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  for  the  same  services, 
which  are  provided  for  in  this  section,  under 
both  this  section  and  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Seciorlty  Act.  and  no  Individual  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  pa3rment  made  under 
both  this  section  and  such  title  XVTI  for 
more  than  ninety  days  of  inpatient  hospital 
services  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  of  skilled  nursing  facility  serv- 
ices or  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units  of  such  services  during  any 
benefit  period,  or  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  visits  in  any  calendar 
year  In  which  home  health  services  are  fur- 
,nlshed.  In  any  case  In  which  an  Individual 
would,  but  for  the  preceding  sentence,  be 
entitled  to  have  payment  for  such  services 
made  under  both  this  section  and  such  title 
XVII,  payment  for  such  services  to  which 
such  Individual  is  entitled  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  established 
pursuant  to  the  next  succeeding  sentence, 
upon  certification  by  the  Board  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  and 
such  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  cases 
Jointly  to  establish  procedures  designed  to 
minimize  duplications  of  requests  for  pay- 
ment for  services  and  determinations  and  to 
assign  administrative  functions  between 
them  so  as  to  promote  the  greatest  facility, 
ecaciency.  and  consistency  of  administration 
of  this  section  and  title  XVII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  to  assure  that  the  rights 
of  /Individuals  under  this  section  or  title 
XVn  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be 
Impaired  or  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
administration  of  this  section  and  title  XVII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  procedures 
so  established  may  be  Included  In  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Board  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Implement  this  section  and  such  title  XVII, 
respectively. 

"  '(d)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  entered  Into  on  behalf  of  both 
such  Secretary  and  the  Board.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  be  construed  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Board  to  enter  on  Its 
own  behalf  Into  any  such  agreement  relating 
to  services  provided  in  Canada  or  in  any 
facility  devoted  primarily  to  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

"  '(e)  A  request  for  payment  for  services 
filed  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  request  for  payment  for  services  filed 
as  of  the  same  time  under  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  a  request  for  pay- 


ment for  services  filed  under  such  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  request  for  payment  for 
services  filed  as  of  the  same  time  under  this 
section. 

"'(f)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  furnish 
each  other  with  such  information,  records, 
and  documents  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  this  section 
or  tlUe  XVII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.' 

"Amendment    Preserving    Relationship    Be- 
tween Railroad  Retirement  and  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  Disability,  and  Health  Insurance 
Systems 
"(b)    Section      (l)(q)      of     such     Act     Is 

amended  by  striking  out  '1961'  and  inserting 

In  lieu  thereof  '1962'. 

"Financial  Interchange  Between  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  and  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Trust  Fund 

"(c)(1)  Section  6(k)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(C),  (D),  and  (E)  as  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C),  respectively; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  the  last  sentence  of  the  subparagraph 
redesignated  as  subparagraph  (A)  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph; 

"(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subpara- 
graph redesignated  as  subparagraph  (A)  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing new  subdivision: 

"  '(ill)  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  determine  the 
amount.  If  any,  which,  if  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  the  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  would  place  such  fund  in  the 
same  position  In  which  it  would  have  been 
if  service  as  an  employee  after  December  31, 
1936,  had  been  Included  in  the  term  "em- 
ployment" as  defined  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  In  the  Federal  Employment  Con- 
tributions Act.  Such  determination  shall 
be  made  no  later  than  June  15  following  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  If  such  amount  is 
to  be  added  to  the  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  the  Board  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  the  determination,  certify  such 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
transfer  from  the  Retirement  Account  to  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund;  If 
such  amount  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  determina- 
tion, certify  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  transfer  from  the  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the  Re- 
tirement Account.  The  amount  so  certified 
shall  further  include  Interest  (at  the  rate 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  for  the 
fiscal  year  under  consideration)  payable 
from  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year  until  the 
date  of  certification.'; 

"(D)  by  striking  out  'subparagraph  (B) 
and  (C)'  where  it  appears  in  the  subpara- 
graph redesignated  as  subparagraph  (B)  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'subparagraph  (A)': 
and 

"(E)  by  amending  the  subparagraph  re- 
designated as  subparagraph  (C)  by  subpara- 
praph  (A)  of  this  parrgrnph  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  or  the  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  from  the  Retirement  Account  or 
to  the  Retirement  Account  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
the  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
or  the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
as  the  case  may  be,  such  amounts  as,  from 
time   to    time,  may  be  determined    by   the 
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Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (A),  and  certified  by  the 
Board  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  transfer  from  the  Retire- 
ment Account  or  from  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insvu-ance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  or 
the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund.' 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963.  Such  amendments  and  the 
amendments  made  by  section  202(a)  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Increase  or  diminish  the 
sums  to  be  transferred,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  5(k)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  before  their  amendment  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subfl«ction,  between  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  and  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trxist 
Fund  or  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 


ml)I 


"Tax  on  Employees 
"Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ':  Provided'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '.  With  respect 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  the  date  with  respect  to  which  the 
rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by  section  3101  of  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  are  in- 
creased with  respect  to  wages  by  section  220 
(b)  of  the  Act  which  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  adding  title  XVII  the  rates 
of  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  in- 
creased, with  respect  only  to  compensation 
paid  for  services  rendered  before  January  1, 
1965.  by  the  number  pi  percentage  points 
(including  fractional  polnU)  that  the  rates 
of  taxes  imposed  by  such  section  3101  are  so 
Increased  with  respect  to  wages:  Provided'. 

"Tax  on  Etoployee  Representatives 
"(b)  Section  3211  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking  ':  Pro- 
vided' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
Ipwlng:  '.  With  respect  to  compensation 
paid  for  services  rendered  after  the  date  with 
respect  to  which  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed 
by  section  3101  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  are  Increased  with  respect  to 
wages  by  section  220(b)  of  the  Act  which 
amended  the  Social  Security  Act  by  adding 
title  XVII  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  Increased,  with  respect  only 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
before  January  1.  1965,  by  twice  the  num- 
ber of  percentage  points  (Including  fractional 
points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by 
such  section  3101  are  so  Increased  with  re- 
spect to  wages:  Provided'. 

"Tax  on  Employers 
"(c)  Section  3221  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
'$400'  the  first  time  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: '.  With  respect  to  compensation  paid 
f6r  services  rendered  after  the  date  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  3111  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  are  Increased  with  respect  to 
wages  by  section  220(c)  of  the  Act  which 
amended  the  Social  Security  Act  by  adding 
title  XVII  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  Increased,  with  respect  only 
to  compensation  paid  tor  services  rendered 
before  January  1,  1966,  by  the  number  of 
percentage  points  (including  fractional 
points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by 
such  section  3111  are  $o  Increased  with  re- 
spect to  wages'. 

"Part  D — Health  insurance  benefits  for  pres- 
ently uninsured  individuals 
"Coverage  Provisions 
"Sec.  231.     Anyone  who — 
"(1)   has  attelned  the  age  of  65. 
"(2)  (A)  attained  such  age  before  1967,  or 
(B)    has  not  less  than  3  quarters  of  cover- 
age (as  defined  In  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  section  6(1)    of  the  Railroad 


Retirement  Act  of  1937),  whenever  acquired, 
for  each  calendar  year  elapsing  after  1964 
and  before  the  year  In  which  he  attained 
such  age, 

"(3)  Is  not,  and  upon  filing  application 
therefor  would  not  be,  entitled  to  monthly 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  21(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  and 

"(4)  has  filed  an  application  under  this 
section  at  such  time,  In  such  manner,  and 
In  accordance  with  such  other  requirements 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  In  this 
part)  be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1705  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  be 
entitled  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der such  section  202  for  each  month,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  in  which  he  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  with  the  month  In  which  he  dies  or. 
If  earlier,  the  month  before  the  month  In 
which  he  becomes  entitled  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  such  section  202  or 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  21(b)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

"Limitations 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  231 
shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who — 

"(1)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  SUtes  (as 
defined  in  section  210  of  the  Social  Security 
Act ) ,  and 

"(2)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  (as  so  de- 
fined) continuously  for  not  less  than  10 
years. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  231  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Individual  who — 

"(1)  Is  a  member  of  any  organization  re- 
ferred to  In  section  210(a)  (17)  of  the  Social 
Security   Act, 

"(2)  has  been  convicted  of  any  offense 
listed  In  section  202 (u)  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act. 

"(3)  Is  an  employee  of  the  United  States, 
or 

"(4)  is  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  or  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act. 

"Payments  to  Trust  Fund 

"Sec.  233.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  (established  by  section 
201  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  from  time 
to  time  such  sums  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  on  account  of — 

"(a)  payments  made  from  such  Trust 
Fund  under  title  XVII  of  such  Act  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
health  Insurance  benefits  solely  by  reason 
of  this  part, 

"(b)  the  additional  administrative  ex- 
penses resulting  therefrom,  and 

"(c)  any  loss  In  Interest  to  such  Trust 
Fund  resulting  from  the  payment  of  such 
amounts. 

In  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund  In  the 
same  position  in  which  It  would  have  been  If 
sections  231  and  232  of  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted. 

"Part  E — Miscellaneous  provisions 
"Studies  and  Recommendations 

"Sec.  241.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  carry  on  studies 
and  develop  recommendations  to  be  sub- 
mitted from  time  to  time  to  the  Congress 
relating  to  (1)  the  adequacy  of  existing  facil- 
ities for  health  care  for  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram established  by  this  Act;  (2)  methods 
for  encouraging  the  further  development  of 
efficient  and  economical  forms  of  health  care 
which  are  a  constructive  alternative  to  In- 
patient hospital  care;    (3)   the  feasibUity  of 


providing  additional  types  of  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  within  the  financial  resources 
provided  by  this  Act;  and  (4)  the  effects  of 
the  deductibles  upon  beneficiaries,  hospitals, 
and  the  financing  of  the  program." 

Make  appropriate  changes  in  the  table  of 
contents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  with  that 
understanding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  112  Leg.] 

Aiken 

FvUbrlght 

Miller 

Allott 

Gold  water 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morae 

BeaU 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Boggs 

Hlckey 

Mundt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Murphy 

Cannon 

Holland 

Muskie 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Neuberger 

Case 

Jackion 

Pas  tore 

Chavez 

Javlts 

PeU 

Clark 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Keating 

Randolph 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Smith,  Maine 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Long,  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Wmiams,  Del. 

Engle 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Fong 

Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  may  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  in  order  that  he  may  pre- 
sent a  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  for  his  courtesy 
in  3rielding  to  me. 

Madam  President,  as  we  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  3,  and  as  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date  on  page  12673,  Missouri  and  a 
number  of  other  States  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  one  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  Act  of 
1962.  H.R.  10606. 

As  passed  by  the  House  and  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  long  established  doUar-for-doUar 
matching  formula  on  the  welfare  pro- 
grams under  social  security  would  be 
subject  to  change  if  the  States  did  not 
meet  minimum  standards  on  certain 
additional  administrative  services  not 
yet  spelled  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  problem  would  be  corrected  by  a 
series  of  five  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  num- 
bered "6-23-62 — A."  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  unable  to  be  in  the 
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Senate  today,  but  I  have  been  assured 
of  his  continued  support  for  these 
amendments.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Long] 
joins  in  offering  them. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  amendments  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

Actually.  Madam  President,  there  are 
five  amendments,  in  order  to  take  care 
of  this  single  item:  they  appear  on  five 
different  pages.  In  each  case,  the  word 
"one-fourth"  is  stricken  out,  and  the 
word  "one-half"  is  substituted  for  it. 

I  have  previously  explained  these 
amendments.  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  to  them;  therefore,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  join  in  supporting  the  amendments. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  public 
welfare  board  in  my  State.  Mr.  Carlyle 
D.  Onsrud,  says  they  are  necessary  in 
our  State.  He  advises  me  the  welfare 
program  would  be  badly  crippled  with- 
out these  amendments  which  would  per- 
mit continued  administrative  matching 
funds  at  50  percent  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  State  failed  to  comply  with 
minimum  services  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  temporarily  laying  aside  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  for  himself,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltokstall  1 , 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long),  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativc  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
In  line  5,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"one-fourth"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-half". 

On  page  27,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out 
"one-fourth"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-half". 

On  page  29.  lines  12  and  13.  strike  out 
"one-fourth"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-half". 

On  page  31,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out 
"one-fourth"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-half". 

On  page  90.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out 
"one-fourth"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"one-half". 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Madam  President 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
calling  up  these  amendments  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  . 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Gov. 
Prank  B.  Morrison,  of  Nebraska,  urging 
that  this  action  be  taken;  and  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  P.  M.  Woods, 
director  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  in  which  he 
states: 

These  are  matters  which  can  and  should 
be  resolved  by  the  State*  themselves.    Fed- 


eral regulations  In  the  field  will  be  of  very 
little  direct  benefit  to  recipients  of  public 
assistance.  Rather,  such  Interference  will 
result  In  chapters  of  written  regulations, 
mountains  of  useless  reports,  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  administrative  funds. 

The  action  the  Senate  has  taken  has 
prevented  the  long  arm  of  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy from  reaching  farther  down 
into  matters  which  can  be  handled  by 
the  various  States,  through  their  de- 
partments of  public  welfare.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
in  this  connection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  calling  up  these  amendments  at  this 
time.  As  he  knows,  the  absence  of  these 
amendments  could  have  meant  a  $2  mil- 
lion loss  to  our  State,  and  possibly  would 
have  meant  curtailment  of  old-age  as- 
sistance and  other  necessary  welfare 
programs  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  My  col- 
league and  I  have  carefully  studied  this 
matter  together,  and  we  know  that 
would  have  been  the  result  in  our  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  feel  that 
certainly  this  is  the  better  way  to  handle 
the  matter,  rather  than  to  maintain  the 
penalty  in  connection  with  the  60-50 
matching  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is;  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  these 
amendments  to  be  considered  and 
adopted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr,  COTTON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Madam  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  so-called  Anderson  amend- 
ment; and  I  ask  that  this  amendment 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President, 
Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  ffoor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  that  a  bill  I  have  introduced.  Sen- 
ate bill  3386.  be  considered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  at  a  substitute  for 
the  Anderson  amendment;  and  I  wish  to 
have  my  amendment  considered  and 
wish  to  bring  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  and  have  It  disposed 
of.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  press  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment; 
but  I  think  tomorrow  this  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  can  be 
disposed  of. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  my 
amendment  is  the  text  of  Senate  bill  3386, 
and  is  being  offered  as  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  Ander- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  In  con- 
nection with  his  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute? 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  This  looks  very  much 
like  the  so-called  Bow  plan.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  any  way  iden- 
tify the  amendment  for  purposes  of  our 
study  and  consideration — in  short,  to  in- 
dicate what  differences  or  what  similari- 
ties there  are? 

Mr.  MORTON.  My  amendment  dif- 
fers from  the  Bow  plan.  In  that  my 
amendment  provides  for  a  needs  test.  In 
other  words,  one  who  pays  no  Income  tax 
would  not  pay  for  his  Insurance  policy; 
the  Government  would  pay  for  it.  One 
who  pays  an  Income  tax  of  $100  would 
make  a  certain  payment — and  so  forth. 
So  my  amendment  provides  for  a  needs 
test,  and  in  that  way  is  different  from 
the  Bow  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  An- 
derson amendment,  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton as  a  substitute  for  the  Anderson 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health 
Care  Benefits  for  the  Aged  Act". 

DCTTWmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of   Health,    Education,  and   Welfare. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "State  plan"  means  a  State 
plan  for  health  benefits  for  the  aged. 

(d)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  established  or  designated  Ifi  accord- 
ance with  section  4(a)  (11). 

(e)  The  term  "contract"  means  the  policy, 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  arrangement 
entered  Into  between  a  carrier  and  a  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
participation  by  Individuals  In  a  health  bene- 
fits program  under  a  State  plan. 
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(f)  The  term  "health  benefits  program" 
means  a  group  Insurance  contract  provided 
by  a  carrier  for  the  purpose  of  providing, 
paying  for,  or  reimbursing  expenses  for 
health  services. 

(g)  The  term  "carrier"  means  a  voluntary 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  nongovernmental  organization  which 
U  lavirfully  engaged  In  providing,  paying  for, 
or  reimbursing  the  costs  of,  health  services 
under  group  Insurance  contracts  In  consid- 
eration of  premiums  payable  to  the  carrier. 

(h)  The  term  "premium"  means  the 
amount  of  the  consideration  charged  by  a 
carrier  for  participation  by  an  Individual  In 
a  health  benefits  program  provided  by  the 
carrier.  i 

(1)  The  term  "State  share"  means  the 
portion  of  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  an 
individual  In  a  health  benefits  program. 

(J)  The  term  "Individual  share"  means  the 
jxjrtlon  of  the  premium  to  be  paid  by  an  In- 
dividual for  his  participation  In  a  health 
benefiu  program. 

(k)  The  term  "taxable  year"  means  a  tax- 
able year  as  defined  In  section  441(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  Income  tax  lia- 
bility" means.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual, 
the  amount  of  the  Income  tax  Imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  on  such  Individual  under 
part  I  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  determined 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  vt  chapter  1  of  such  Code 
(Other  than  section  37  of  such  part  IV )  The 
amount  of  the  Ftderal  Income  Ux  liability 
under  a  Joint  rettirn  shall,  for  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  be  deemed  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  income  tax  liability 
of  each  of  the  parties  to  such  return. 

APPKOPRIATION 

Sac.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
Slate  to  assist  inaivlduals  residing  therein 
who  are  age  sixty-five  or  over  to  obtain, 
through  prepaid  t  ealth  benefiu  plans,  pro- 
visions of.  pa3rmen:  for.  or  reimbursement  for 
the  expenses  of,  h-jalth  care  services  at  sub- 
scription rates  w^ilch  such  Individuals  can 
alTord  to  pay  (determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  their  Federal  Income  tax  liability 
for  the  Uxable  year),  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  t)e  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  sum  sufflclent  CO  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  sums  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
paymenu  to  SUtes  which  have  submitted, 
and  had  approved  by  the  Secretary.  State 
plans  for  health  l>eneQts  for  the  aged. 


8^'ATX    rtANS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  State  pl*n  for  health  benefits 
for  the  aged  must— 

(1)  provide  for  the  participation,  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  k^y  all  resldenU  of  the  State 
who  are  age  sixty-five  or  over  In  a  health 
t>eneflts  program  whl«h  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  7j 

(2.)  provide  for  adequate  dissemination  to 
such  residents  of  full  and  complete  Informa- 
tion concerning  -he  benefits  provided  under 
such  program,  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  and  tht  amount  of  the  premium 
therefor; 

(3)  provide  for  such  review  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  other  safeguards  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deteimlne  to  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  assuie  that  the  premiums  for 
participation  In  any  sxich  health  benefits 
program  reasonably  and  equitably  refiect  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  to  be  provided  thereun- 
der, and  that  piirtlclpants  therein  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
thereunder  without  undue  delay; 

(4)  make  suitable  provision  for  the  receipt, 
under  such  program,  of  benefits  by  partici- 
pants residing  Ui  the  State  but  who  are  tem- 
porarily absent  therefrom; 

(5)  provide  that  a«y  Individual,  who  Is 
enrolled  under  liuch  a  program  for  any  tax- 


able year,  and  who.  during  such  year,  changes 
his  residence  to  another  State,  shall  not  be 
precluded  from  continuing  to  participate  In 
such  program  for  the  remainder  of  such  year 
by  reason  of  his  change  of  residence; 

(6)  provide  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
premium  for  such  program  with  respect  to 
each  Individual  participating  In  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  paid  by  the  State; 

(7)  (A)  provide  that  the  Individual  share 
of  any  such  premium  shall  be  fixed  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  8,  and  that  such  share 
shall  be  collected  by.  or  under  the  supervi- 
sion of.  the  State  agency:  and 

(B)  provide  that  the  tentative  amount  of 
such  share,  In  the  case  of  any  individual, 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  the  anticipated  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  of  such  Individual  as  contained 
in  his  most  recent  declaration  of  anticipated 
Federal  Income  tax  liability  (filed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  9),  and  that,  In  the  event 
of  any  discrepancy  between  the  amount  con- 
tained in  such  declaration  and  such  Individ- 
ual's actual  Federal  Income  tax  liability  as 
reported  to  the  SUte  agency  pursuant  to 
section  11,  a  proper  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  such  share  will  be  made; 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  plan  shall  be 
In  effect  In  all  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State,  and.  if  administered  by  them,  be  man- 
datory upon  them; 

(9)  provide  that  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  will  be  paid  by  the 
State; 

(10)  provide  such  methods  of  administer- 
ing (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  or 
compensation  of  any  Individual  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  prop- 
er and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan; 

(11)  either  provide  for  the  establishment 
or  designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  plan,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  designation  of  a  single  State 
agency  to  supervise  the  administration  of  the 
plan; 

(12)  make  provision.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  10.  for 
verification  of  representations  made  by  Indi- 
viduals Incident  to  the  determination  of 
their  share  of  the  premium  for  participation 
In  such  a  health  benefits  program;  and 

(13)  provide  for  prompt  notice  to  appro- 
priate law-enforcement  officials  of  any  facts 
or  clrcvunstances  suggesting  that  any  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  has  been  committed  by 
any  Individual  in  connection  with  his  par- 
ticipation, or  application  for  participation. 
In  a  health  benefits  program  under  the  State 
plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  he  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  plan  which  Imposes,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  participate  in  a  health 
benefits  program  provided  under  such  plan — 

(1)  any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State;  or 

(2)  any  citizenship  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


PAYMENT  TO  STATES 

SEC.  5.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  shall 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  Act.  for  each  quarter,  be- 
ginning with  the  quarter  commencing  Octo- 
ber 1,  1962,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  expended,  during  such  quar- 
ter, under  the  State  plan  as  the  State  share 
of  the  premium  for  a  health  benefits  pro- 
gram under  such  plan  with  respect  to  each 
Individual  participating  In  such  program,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  individual  which   Is  attrib- 


utable to  payment  of  such  a  premlvun  In 
excess  of  •125  per  annum. 

(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  pay- 
ing the  amount  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter,  estimate  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  the  State  for  such  quarter  un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  Such 
estimate  shall  be  based  on  (A)  a  report  filed 
by  the  State  containing  Its  estimate  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary)  of  the  amount  payable  to 
It  under  subsection  (a),  (B)  records  show- 
ing the  number  of  Individuals  In  the  State 
who  are  sixty-five  or  over,  and  (C)  such 
other  data  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  use- 
ful. In  making  any  such  estimate  with  re- 
spect to  an  Individual  who,  prior  to  the  date 
such  estimate  Is  made,  has  (Incident  to  his 
participation  during  such  quarter  In  a  health 
benefits  program  under  the  State  plan)  filed 
In  accordance  with  section  9  a  declaration  of 
anticipated  Federal  Income  tax  liability,  the 
estimated  amount  payable  to  thie  State  Tin- 
der subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual shall  be  based  on  the  State  share 
of  the  premium  for  such  Individual's  partici- 
pation In  such  program,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  data  contained  in  such  declaration. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  amount 
BO  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  reduced  or 
Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  sum 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mate for  any  prior  quarter  was  greater  or 
less  than  the  amotmt  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  the  State  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  quarter. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
thereupon,  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pay  to  the 
SUte,  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  amount  so  certified. 

OPEKATION  or  STATE  PLANS 

Sbc.  6.  In  the  case  of  any  SUte  plan  which 
has  been  approved  under  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  SecreUry,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  plan  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
as  to  Impose  any  residence  or  citizenship 
requirement  prohibited  by  section  4(b),  or 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  any 
such  prohibited  requirement  Is  Imposed,  with 
the  knowledge  of  such  State  agency,  in  a 
subsuntlal  niunber  of  cases;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  subsUntlally 
with  any  provision  required  by  section  4(a) 
to  be  Included  In  the  plan,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  (or  regulation  issued 
thereunder  by  the  SecreUry )  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  plan; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  paymente  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  untU  the  SecreUry  Is  satisfied  that 
such  prohibited  requirement  Is  no  longer 
so  Imposed,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  fall\ire  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  sat- 
isfied he  shall  make  no  further  certification 
to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  with  re- 
spect to  such  State. 

HEALTH    BENEFITS  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  qualify  under  the 
SUte  plan,  a  health  benefits  program  must — 

( 1 )  be  offered  by  a  carrier  which  Is  licensed 
to  Issue  group  health  Insurance  In  the  State; 

(2)  be  offered  under  a  contract  which  con- 
tains a  detailed  statement  of  benefits  offered, 
including  such  maximums,  UmlUtlons,  ex- 
clusions, and  other  definitions  of  benefits 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe; 

(3)  offer  participation  of  a  noncancellable 
or  guaranteed  renewable  basis;  and     ^ 

(4)  offer  each  participant  in  the  program 
a  choice  of  either  (A)  ordinary  or  short-term 
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Illness  coverage,  or  (B)   long-term  or  cata- 
Btroptilc  Illness  coverage. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  requirements  contained 
in  subsection  (a),  a  health  benefits  program 
may  be  of  the  following  types: 

(1)  Service  Benistt  Puin. — 

(A)  Hospital  benefits. 

(B)  Surgical  benefits. 

(C)  In-hospltal  medical  benefits. 

(D)  Ambulatory  patient  benefits. 

(E)  Supplemental  benefits. 

(2)  iNDEMNrrr  Bendtt  Plan. — 

(A)  Hospital  care. 

(B)  Surgical  care  and  treatment. 

(C)  Medical  care  and  treatment. 

( D )  Prescribed  drugs,  medicines,  and  pros- 
thetic devices. 

(3)  CoMPBEHENsrvE  MEDICAL  PLANS. — Ben- 
efits of  the  types  specified  In  this  subsection 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  or  both. 

(c)  For  piirposes  of  this  section  the  term — 

(1)  "service  benefit  plan"  means  a  state- 
wide plan  under  which  payment  Is  made  by 
a  carrier  under  contracts  with  physicians, 
hospitals,  or  other  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices for  benefits  of  the  types  described  In 
subsection  (b)(1)  rendered  to  participants 
In  such  plan,  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
payment  is  made  by  a  carrier  to  the  par- 
ticipant: 

(2)  "Indemnity  benefit  plan"  means  a 
statewide  plan  under  which  a  carrier  agrees 
to  pay  certain  sums  of  money,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  expenses  Incxirred,  for 
benefits  of  the  types  described  in  subsection 
(b)(2):  and 

(3)  "comprehensive  medical  plan" 
means — 

(A)  a  group-practice  prepayment  plan 
which  offers  health  benefits  of  the  types  re- 
ferred to  in  subsecUon  (b)  (3) ,  in  whole  or  in 
a  substantial  part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with 
professional  services  thereunder  provided  by 
physicians  practicing  as  a  group  in  a  com- 
mon center  or  centers.  Such  group  shall  in- 
clude physicians  who  represent  at  least  three 
major  medical  specialties  which  are  appli- 
cable to  aged  persons,  and  who  receive  all  or 
a  substantial  part  of  their  professional  in- 
come from  prepaid  funds;  or 

(B)  individual-practice  prepayment  plans 
which  offer  health  services  in  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with  pro- 
fessional services  thereunder  provided  by 
Individual  physicians  who  agree,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  specified  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  to  accept  the  pay- 
ments provided  by  the  State  plan  as  full 
payment  for  covered  services  rendered  by 
them  Including,  in  addition  to  In-hospltal 
services,  general  care  rendered  in  their  offices 
and  the  patients'  homes,  out-of-hoepital  di- 
agnostic procedures,  and  preventive  care,  and 
which  are  offered  by  organizations  which 
have  successfully  operated  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  six  months  prior  to  entering 
Into  a  contract  with  a  State  agency. 

AMOCNT  or  STATE  SHARX  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SHARE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  State  share 
with  respect  to  any  individual  for  any  period 
within  a  taxable  year  of  such  Individual 
shall  be  based  on  the  Federal  Income  tax  lia- 
bility of  such  Individual  for  such  year  and 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Such  schedule  shall  provide  that  the 
State  share  shall  be — 

(1)  In  case  such  period  is  a  period  of 
twelve  months  and  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual premium  is  $125  or  less — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  1(X)  per  centtim 
of  the  premium.  If  the  Individual  has  no 
such  tax  liability  for  such  year,  (B)  an 
amount  equal  to  20  per  cent\un  of  the  pre- 
mium, if  the  individual  has  such  a  tax 
liability  of  $400  or  more  for  such  year,  and 
(C)  an  amount  (equal  to  not  less  than  20 
per  centiun  nor  more  than  100  per  centum  of 
the  premium)   established  by  the  Secretary 


in  regular  Inverse  proportion  to  the  amo\mt 
of  such  Individual's  tax  llablUty  as  afore- 
said. If  the  Individual  has  such  a  tax  lia- 
bility for  such  year  but  the  amount  thereof 
Is  less  than  $400: 

(2)  in  cnse  the  amount  of  the  annual 
premium  Is  more  than  $125.  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the 
first  $125  of  such  premium  plus  100  per 
centum  of  the  excess  of  such  premium  over 
•125:  and 

(3)  in  case  such  period  is  less  than  twelve 
months,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  the  State  share  (as 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)  or  para- 
graph (2),  as  the  case  may  be)  as  the  num- 
ber of  months  In  the  period  bears  to  the 
number  twelve. 

(c)  The  timount  of  the  individual  share  of 
any  individual  for  any  p)eriod  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount,  If  ^ny,  by  which  the  amount 
of  the  premium  wrth  respect  to  such  Indi- 
vidual for  such  period  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  State  share  with  respect  to  such  Indi- 
vidual for  such  period. 

DECLARATION    Ol"    ANTICIPATED    FEDERAL    INCOME 
TAX    LIABILITT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  As  a  requisite  to  participation 
in  a  health  benefits  program  under  a  State 
plan  by  any  individual  for  any  period  within 
any  taxable  year  of  such  individual,  such 
individual  shall  file  In  duplicate,  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  such  period,  with  the  State 
agency  (or  the  local  agency  administering 
the  State  plan)  a  declaration  (In  such  form 
and  manner  as  hereinafter  prescribed)  of 
his  anticipated  Federal  Income  tax  liability 
for  such  year. 

(b)  Any  such  declaration  shall  be  filed 
under  o&th  or  affirmation  and  shall  be  filed 
on  forms  supplied  to  the  State  agency  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  forms  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
shall  require  the  submission  of  such  data  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  liability  of  the  Individuals  filing 
such  forms. 

REPORT    or    AMOUNT    Or    rSDERAL    INCOME    TAX 
LIABILITT     TO     STATE     AGENCT 

Sec.  10.  Each  individual  who,  during  any 
taxable  year,  has  participated  In  a  health 
benefits  program  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  4(b) ,  shall,  at  the  time 
he  files  hlH  Federal  Incrane  tax  return  for 
such  year,  report  to  the  State  agency  (on 
such  forms  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  provide)  the 
amount  of  bis  Federal  Income  tax  liability  as 
determined  by  appropriate  data  contained 
In  such  return. 

VEBinCATION     or     ACCiniACT     or     DECLARATIONS 
or    ACTUAL    rXDERAL    INCOME    TAX    LIABILITT 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  cooperate  In  promulgat- 
ing rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(a)  comparing  amounts  of  actual  Federal 
Income  tax  liability  reported  by  Individuals 
to  State  agencies  pursuant  to  Sec.  10  of 
this  Act  and  the  amounts  of  the  actual 
Federal  Income  tax  liability  of  such  Indi- 
viduals, as  disclosed  by  Federal  income  tax 
returns  submitted  by  such  Individuals  or  as 
determined  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice subsequent  to  the  submission  of  such 
returns; 

(b)  assuring  that.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
dlscrepcmcy.  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  to  adjust  the  amounts  of  the  State 
share  and  the  Individual  share  of  the  pre- 
mlvun  with  respect  to  the  Individual  to  whom 
such  discrepancy  relates. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE    INTERNAL   REVENUE   CODE 
or    1954 

Sec.  12.  Section  213(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 


of  medical  care  for  purposes  of  deduction  of 
medical  expenses)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (2)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)(A),  no  amount  paid  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  toward  any  premium 
for  participating  in  a  health  benefits  pro- 
gram under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  Health  Care  Benefits  for 
the  Aged  Act  shall  be  considered  as  an 
amount  paid  for  medical  care." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
this  afternoon  amendments  to  my 
amendment  have  been  offered.  I  am 
happy  that  that  is  taking  place,  because 
it  is  an  extremely  important  measure. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  regarded  as 
most  significant  is  that  hearings  have 
not  been  held  in  a  regular  committee 
session  to  consider  this  proposal. 

In  1960  there  was  a  vote  without  1 
hours  consideration  of  the  measure  by 
the  committee.  At  the  same  time  we 
took  a  whole  series  of  amendments,  on 
which  there  had  been  no  public  consider- 
ation. I  regret  that  there  has  been  none 
on  this  amendment.  Nevertheless,  I 
proposed  a  motion  inside  the  Finance 
Committee  months  ago  to  afford  that  op- 
portunity. It  was  refused.  I  do  not 
question  the  judgment  of  Senators  who 
voted  that  way.  All  I  say  is  that,  be- 
cause of  that  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
present  this  measure  without  adequate 
committee  hearings. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  frequently 
is  the  question  of  financing.  Certain 
persons  say  there  are  different  kinds  of 
answers  to  financing.  One  person  said, 
"I  thought  it  was  going  to  cost  me  $13. 
Now  they  say  it  is  going  to  cost  $27.50." 

The  proposals  in  the  bill  deal  with 
more  than  health  insurance.  Therefore, 
I  shall  place  in  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment, with  tables  that  will  be  helpful, 
In  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  imder- 
stand  what  we  have  in  mind. 

Our  proposal  provides  for  financing 
the  health  benefits  which  it  would  add 
to  the  OASDI  system  through  an  in- 
crease in  the  payroll  tax  of  one-fourth 
percent  each  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  of  three-eighths  percent  on 
earnings  from  self -employment,  and  an 
Increase  from  $4,800  to  $5,200  In  the  tax 
base — the  maximum  annual  earnings 
subject  to  tax. 

Most  of  the  revenues  thus  raised  would 
be  used  for  the  financing  of  health  in- 
surance benefits.  A  smaller  part  would 
go  to  pay  for  increased  cash  benefits  for 
persons  whose  earnings  are  greater  than 
$4,800.  Persons  earning  $4,800  or  less 
would  not,  of  course,  be  affected  by  any 
raising  of  the  tax  base.  Under  the  exist- 
ing social  security  system,  benefits  are 
weighted,  that  is,  they  are  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  lower  average  monthly  earn- 
ings under  the  system  than  of  higher 
monthly  earnings.  Therefore,  the  in- 
come received  from  the  combined  em- 
ployer-employee tax  through  an  increase 
in  the  tax  base  to  $5,200  is  greater  than 
the  cost  of  paying  the  increased  benefits 
which  accompany  such  an  increase. 
Under  the  proposal,  the  additional  reve- 
nue— above  that  required  to  finance  in- 
creased  cash  monthly   benefits — would 
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go  toward  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
health  insurance. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  person  who 
earns  $4,800  a  year  would  pay  $12  more 
than  under  present  law.  The  person 
earning  $5,200  or  more  would  pay  $27.50 
additional  under  my  proposal.  Of  this 
$27.50  only  $17  68  would  go  toward 
health  insurance  costs,  however.  The  re- 
mainder would  go  toward  the  payment 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 


insurance  benefits  which  would  be  in- 
creased for  this  group. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  tax 
rates  for  employees  in  198^  and  later 
years  under  the  system  with  health  in- 
surance benefits  added,  compared  with 
those  under  present  law,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Contribution  rale  and  ailfpunt  of  conlrihutions  for  an  employee  under  present  law  and  under 

the  proposal 


IttM-W- 

I'lult't  the  (iropoOHl. 
UnOcr  prvspnt  law. . 


Incroaw. 


1006-67: 

I'mler  tho  propoRnl. 
Under  pn;s«'«t  l;»w.. 


Incrooae. 


1908  aiid  tlwreJiftor: 
ItnliT  tlio  i>r(i|Miaal. 
I'mler  prrarnt  law.. 


ItH-reuar. 


Contrihn- 
tion  rate 
(pt  rcent) 


3Ti 
3H 


4H 
41? 


4^/4 

4i«l 


Yearly  eamlnirs 


$2,400 


$83 

87 


lot 

»9 


$4,800 


$186 
174 


12 


310 

196 


12 


117 
III 


234 

222 


$6,200 


Total 


OASDI 


nealth 
msur:jn-e 


$201.50 
174.00 


$183.82 
174.00 


$17.68 


27.50 


9.82 


17.68 


227.  fiO 

1«R.00 


&N 


253.  SO 
222.00 


aoo.82 

108.00 


11.82 


235.82 

222.00 


17.  ( 


17.68 


17.68 


13 


31.50 


13.82 


17.68 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
there  have  been  a  great  many  questions 
as  to  what  changes  will  be  made  in  the 
bill.  I  tried  to  review  these  at  some 
length  on  Tuestiay  afternoon.  Let  me 
review  what  some  of  them  may  be. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  health  insurance  trust 
fund.  In  the  original  bill  there  would 
have  been  a  separate  account.  I  have 
never  regarded  as  a  separate  account 


payments  into  a  fund,  as  is  done  in  a 
bank  by  different  persons.  If  I  have  an 
account  in  a  bank  and  someone  else  has 
an  account  in  the  bank,  those  accounts 
are  not  marked  as  separate  accounts 
or  separate  deposits  for  purposes  of  in- 
surance. What  we  want  to  be  sure  of  is 
that  the  checks  I  write  are  not  charged 
to  his  account  and  that  the  checks  he 
writes  are  not  charged  to  my  account. 
We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  accounts 


are  kept  separately.  I  thought  the  prob- 
lem in  the  original  bill  which  involved 
the  separate  account  was  reasonably 
easy  of  solution.  Others  thought  a  trust 
fund  would  be  better.  Since  we  were 
both  trying  to  reach  the  same  base,  I  saw 
no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a 
health  insurance  trust  fund. 

Second,  in  respect  to  a  great  deal  of 
proposed  legislation,  we  have  had  the 
proposal  for  blariketing  in.  for  health 
insurance  benefits,  of  two  and  a  half 
million  uninsured  aged.  We  did  not 
feel,  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
that  this  group  of  people  should  be  cov- 
ered under  the  health  insurance  fund 
through  social  security,  because  obvi- 
ously they  could  not  be  paid  from  the 
social  security  fund.  Therefore,  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  so-called  King- 
Anderson  bill  there  was  no  separate  pro- 
vision for  the  blanketing  in  of  those 
two  and  a  half  million  people. 

Many  people  were  seriously  concerned 
about    this    problem    and    thought    it 
should  be  attacked  at  the  same  time. 
I  subscribe  to  that  point  of  view.    The 
senior    Senator   from    New   York    [Mr. 
Javits]  was  one  of  those  who  recognized 
the  problem.     He  recommended  that  in 
any  final  draft  of  the  amendment  we 
should  take  that  problem  into  consid- 
eration.   Others  did  the  same.    There- 
fore,   we     have    incorporated    in    the 
amendments  a  proposal  for  blanketing 
in  these  two  and  a  half  million  people. 
Many  have  asked,  "What  would  this 
do  in  ray  State?     Who  would   be   in- 
volved in  my  SUte?"    Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing "Estimated  Population  and  Persons 
Eligible  for  Health  Benefits,"  under  the 
amendments  now  before  the  Senate  for 
its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


E.timai«d  population  and  person*  eligible  for  Uallh  benefits  under  the  Anderson  amendment,  Jan.  1,  1964 

(In  thousands] 


Ststo 


TiBtal. 


AliibAmii 

AloRka - 

Ariioiia — . 

Ark;uis;is.. .- 

California ^ 

CuUvatlo —..—.. 

Connecticut .— -. 

l)cl:\wun> 

1  )i»trict  of  Columbta 

Florida 

Ciconrls J, 

llnwuil ..- 

Idaho i 

Illlnol!* 

Indiana -i 

Iowa 

Kiinsa': J 

Kentucky — 

IxHiisiana ..^... — 

Muinc ...... 

Maryland — 

.M  a.<sac)nuetu 

MichU'an 

Mtnnc»ta ■. 

MiMtojlppl 

MUsouri 


>  Corrected  for  duplicatto  a . 


Total 
popula- 
tion r>5 
and  over 


Vumbor 

rlieible 

undr4- 

OA9I 


17,877 


14,448 


Sura  her 

rliKiMe 

un(l<»r 

KKA 


Tot:il 

elifrible 

under 

RRA 

and 

OASI 


794 


276 
7 
KM 
201 
.M4 
1«0 
262 
38 

n 

686 

908 

«2 
464 

m 

250 
3(13 
260 
108 
245 
atM 
605 
979 
lOTi 
26 


195 
4 

«i 

14S 

.  ««1 

122 

233 

S3 

47 
53.S 
208 

27 

63 
S.V> 
410 
276 
IBS 
230 
156 

96 
189 
506 
624 
904 

137 
404 


12 


6 
« 

52 

lU 

5 

3 

2 

27 

14 


■15,009 


Numljer 
blank- 
eted in 


2,500 


3 
60 
27 
17 
17 
19 
10 

5 

13 
13 
20 
23 

7 
38 


ao3 

4 

87 

1.S5 

1,227 

129 

237 

35 

49 

.VM 

218 

27 

55 

429 
288 
210 
252 
K>3 
90 
198 
514 
638 
320 
142 
424 


3 

19 
42 
249 
36 
22 
2 


111 

83 

2 

6 

125 
28 
45 
36 
46 
93 
6 
33 
68 
60 
54 
61 
90 


SUte 


Montana 

N'ebraiika 

Nevada 

New  Hamitshire 

Now  Jors«'y 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklalioma 

Orpron — 

I't-nnsylvania — 

Rhoile  Island 

South  Carolina 

.«outh  Dakota 

Tennessee — 

Texas i ■ 

Utah... 

Vermont — 

Virginia 

Wa-shlngton 

West  Virginia- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 
popula- 
tion 65 
and  over 


Number 

eligible 

under 

OASI 


1 


69 
171 

20 

60 
613 

57 
811 
;i3-l 

60 
943 
260 
l'.t7 
,190 

93 
158 

75 
336 
819 

66 

44 
306 
296 
174 
429 

29 
135 


57 
137 

15 

fH 
541 

39 

1.555 

271 

.V) 

788 

17fi 

17.'^ 

1.024 

86 
117 

61 
243 
5C5 

.53 

38 
239 
250 
149 
377 

22 

83 
1 


Number  | 
eligible   i 

unfler 

RRA 


6 

10 

2 

2 
22 

4 

56 
10 

3 
49 

7 
10 
78 

1 

5 

2 
18 
33 

5 

2 
21 
13 
14 
16 

3 


Total 
eligible 
urRlcr 
RRA 
and 
OASI 


61 

144 

16 

66 

557 

42 

1.595 

2^8 

52 

823 

181 

182 

1.079 

87 

121 

63 

256 

588 

57 

39 

254 

250 

156 

888 

24 

83 

1 


NumlxT 
blank- 
eted in 


6 

24 

3 

2 

46 

13 

186 

51 

7 

67 

74 

11 

90 

4 

34 

11 

75 

217 

6 

4 

>5 
26 
13 
96 
4 

61 
1 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
we  made  a  third  change.  We  tried  to 
provide  that  private  organizations,  such 
as  the  Blue  Cross  plans,  might  be  used 
for  administration  of  the  programs  in 
making  payments  to  hospitals. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.    To  what  extent? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  would  depend 
upon    the    extent    to    which    the    local 
agency  desired  to  make  use  of  them. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  the  amendments  pro- 
vide that  any  beneficiary  or  prospective 
beneficiary  under  the  proposal  would 
obtain  money  from  the  fund  with  which 
to  pay  for  Blue  Cross  protection? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  do  not. 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
only  reference  to  Blue  Cross  in  the 
amendments  is  one  which  would  author- 
ize the  administration  to  channel  the 
money  through  the  Blue  Cross  to  pay 
the  hospital  for  the  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.    And  the  benefits  would 
not  be  thereby  increased  or  changed? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  ITiat  is  correct. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  people  who 
have  gone  up  and  down  the  country  say- 
ing, "You  are  trying  to  break  into  this 
sacred  relationship  between  the  doctor 
and  his  patient."  If  people  are  worried 
about  the  sacred  relationship,  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  the  Blue  Cross 
taking  over  the  administrative  phase 
and  handling  all  the  details,  if  it  is  their 
wish  that  Blue  Cross  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  it  is  whose  wish  that 
it  do  so? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  person  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  beneficiary? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.     The    beneficiary    would 
get  no  more  benefits. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  might  get  bene- 
fits in  this  way:  If  he  now  has  a  Blue 
Cross  policy,  his  policy  may  be  very 
limited.  He  may  have  only  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks  of  benefits.  If  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to  and  the 
bill  was  passed,  it  would  be  possible  to 
extend  the  benefits  a  person  would  get 
from  Blue  Cross  to  a  far  greater  field. 
It  would  not  increase  the  benefits  avail- 
able because  of  the  payment. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  beneficiary  would 
get  the  same  benefits,  in  addition  to  his 
own  private  coverage,  whether  the  bene- 
fits provided  for  by  the  amendments 
were  paid  for  through  the  Blue  Cross  or 
not,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
only  thing  which  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments would  do  with  reference  to  Blue 
Cross  would  be  to  increase  the  admin- 
istrative cost  of  the  program  without 
giving  to  the  beneficiary  a  single  dollar 
of  added  benefits? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  point  is  that 
the  administration  can  pay  to  Blue 
Cross  the  cost  it  would  normally  absorb 
itself  in  administration. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is,  the  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment would  absorb? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 


Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  said  the 
Government  could  pay  to  Blue  Cross 
what  its  own  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  ANDEFLSON.  What  its  own  coet 
would  be;  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Government's  cost. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Government 
wished  to  do  so,  it  could  contact  the 
Blue  Cross  to  administer  the  program. 
The  Blue  Cross  administration  costs 
have  been  running  about  3  percent.  If 
they  increased  to  5  percent,  that  still 
would  not  be  an  extravagant  figure.  It 
would  cost  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration something  to  administer  the 
program.  If  it  wished  to  allow  the 
money  for  administration  to  be  spent  by 
Blue  Cross,  we  would  see  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
I  merely  wish  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  that  provision  in  the  amendments 
would  not  give  an  added  dollar  to  the 
local  beneficiary,  but  only  would  bring 
the  Blue  Cross  in  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Government  and  the  hos- 
pital. There  would  be  an  expense  in 
connection  with  the  Blue  Cross  handling 
that  Government  fund,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay,  but  a*,  a  re- 
sult of  which  the  beneficiary  would  not 
get  another  dollar  in  benefits. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  operated  a  httle 
insurance  company  for  quite  a  while.  I 
had  two  options  in  that  regard.  I  could 
use  the  claim  adjusters  of  my  own  on 
every  case,  or  I  could  hire  an  adjuster 
service.  The  costs  were  about  the  same. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  provide. 
If  someone  wishes  to  use  Blue  Cross  and 
to  pay  them  a  reasonable  fee  for  ad- 
justment, it  would  profjably  balance  out 
to  what  it  would  cost  if  the  Government 
had  the  Government  employees  do  the 
work  themselves. 

This  provision  results  from  a  great  de- 
mand that  we  allow  the  Kaiser  plan,  for 
example,  to  continue  operation  for  the 
people  who  are  already  under  the  plan. 
I  think  the  Kaiser  plan  is  a  good  plan. 
I  should  like  to  see  an  arrangement  un- 
der which  it  niight  be  utilized  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  utilize  it. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  Blue  Cross. 
The  Blue  Cross  has  done  good  work. 
Therefore,  if  any  group,  county  or  State 
wishes  to  make  use  of  the  Blue  Cross,  I 
do  not  object  to  their  doing  so. 

I  do  not  think  agreeing  to  the  provi- 
sion would  result  in  a  double  charge,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  the  Government 
could  possibly  administer  the  program 
without  some  cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  should  like  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  the  insurance  com- 
pany which   the   Senator  says  he  has 
operated,  with  reference  to  which  claims 
arose,  which  claims  had  to  be  settled 
either  by  his  own  adjusters  or  by  out- 
side   adjusters,    the   Senator   refers    to 
claims  which  were  undetermined  as  to 
the  exact  amount;  does  he  not? 
Mr.  ANDEliSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  KERR.     Under  this  program  the 
specific  benefits  would  be  spelled  out  in 
the  legislation;  would  they  not? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 


Mr.  KERR.  So  there  would  not  be  a 
question  of  adjustment  with  regard  to 
how  much  in  benefits  was  to  be  provided. 
That  would  be  in  the  law. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  a  problem 
of  adjustment  in  determining  how  many 
dollars  are  to  be  paid  as  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  person  who 
enters  the  hospital. 

The  person  entering  the  hospital 
would  have  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost. 
He  might  have  to  pay  $10  a  day  for  per- 
haps a  maximum  of  9  days. 

There  would  be  a  question  with  regard 
to  Blue  Cross  providing  certain  addi- 
tional benefits  over  and  above  those  pro- 
vided for  the  basic  law.  I  point  out  that 
if  Blue  Cross  wished  to  say,  "We  will 
pay  the  basic  benefits  ourselves,"  the 
Government  could  well  afford  to  give  it 
money  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  To  pay  the  basic  Blue 
Cross  benefits? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No. 
Mr.  KERR.    To  pay  only  the  Govern- 
ment benefits? 

Mr.    ANDERSON.    That    is    correct. 
They  could  recover  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  amount  paid  out. 
Mr.  KERR.     For  the  Government? 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    For   the   Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Plus  a  fee? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Only  when  there 
was  a  decision  by  the  Government  Itself 
that  this  involved  an  arrangement  need- 
ing adjustment.  If  arrangements  could 
be  made  with  Blue  Cross,  at  a  cost  of 
from  3  to  5  percent,  I  personally  think 
that  would  be  a  good  range  of  cost  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.    KERR.     Madam    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.     Has  the  Blue  Cross  In- 
dicated it  would  either  desire  or  accept 
such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Blue  Cross 
representatives  have  been  in  my  office  a 
few  times  suggesting  that  they  would 
like  to  be  included  in  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  asked  the  Senator  if 
they  had  indicated  a  desire  or  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  this  program  as 
provided  by  the  Senator's  amendments 
on  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  amendments 
for  them  to  participate? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  answer  by  saying 
that  they  have  no  authority  or  power 
to  commit  their  organization  until  some- 
thing is  presented  to  them.  We  have 
no  way  of  saying  today  what  the  bill 
will  look  like  when  it  emerges  from  this 
Chamber  or  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
bill  will  emerge  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested it  emerge. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  bill  should 
emerge  as  I  have  suggested,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare should  be  well  advi.sed  to  imme- 
diately get  in  touch  with  the  Blue  Cross 
to  see  if  the  many  representations  they 
have  made  of  a  desire  to  participate  In 
this  program  would  actually  result  in  any 
service  to  be  given  by  them.  If  they 
then  want  no  part  of  the  program,  that 
will  be  fine. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kaiser  plan,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kaiser  plan  have  sug- 
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gested  language  to  put  in  the  amend- 
ments to  make  it  easier  for  the  Kaiser 
plan  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  know  what  form  the  final 
language  will  take.  I  can  say  only  that 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs  and  Mr.  KxatimcI.  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  IMr.  Coopir],  the 
Senator  from  Caliiomla  IMr.  Kuchel] 
and  other  Senators  have  suggested  that 
certain  plans  be  included. 

The  result  was  a  rather  limited  op- 
tion. I  grant  the  Senator.  Whether  that 
option  will  have  to  be  extended  or  ex- 
panded I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell 
what  the  Congress  will  wish  to  have 
done. 

I  know  that  the  able  Senators  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  JAvrrs  and  Mr.  Keating  ] 
and  other  Senators  have  worked  steadily 
to  find  out  if  there  is  any  basis  on  which 
the  option  itself  might  be  altered  in  this 
proposal,  to  make  it  more  workable. 
That  is  a  hard  problem  to  solve.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  put  in  an  option  with- 
out changing  the  plan  fundamentally. 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  so. 

If  we  could  devLse  such  a  provision,  it 
would  be  proper.  I  think,  to  take  it  up 
with  the  Kaiser  plan,  the  Blue  Cross,  or 
anyone  else.  Thus  far  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accept  the  language  submitted 
by  the  Kaiser  plan.  Whether  we  shall  be 
able  to  deal  with  Blue  Cross  I  do  not 
know. 

I  can  only  say  that  many  times  Blue 
Cross  has  express<Kl  the  hope  that  we 
could  keep  this  provision  open  so  that 
they  could  give  it  consideration. 

I  believe  that,  as  an  organization,  they 
would  find  It  to  their  advantage,  when 
they  went  to  cover  a  case  that  is  now 
under  Blue  Cross,  to  say,  "If  you  are 
under  the  basic  coverage  of  the  social 
security  approcu:h  which  Is  carried  In 
the  bill,  we  will  handle  your  adjustment. 
We  will  present  a  claim  for  the  Govern - 
ments  portion.  We  will  add  3  percent, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  for  administra- 
tion, and  we  will  also  take  care  of  our 
own  section  of  the  claim,  which  the  bill 
does  not  cover,  because  the  provision  is 
only  basic.  At  a  subsequent  time  we 
will  ask  for  a  payment  from  their  own 
funds."  I  do  not  know  what  form  it 
would  finally  take.  We  would  try  to  keep 
it  open  so  that  the  companies  could 
make  a  presentation. 

Mr.  KERR.  BuL  no  basis  has  yet  been 
established  as  between  the  sponsors  of 
the  measure  and  the  companies. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Madam  President,  will 
the  distingruished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.    CURTIS.      In    the   case   stated, 
would  the  Blue  Cioss  assume  any  of  the 
risk? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  depends  on  what 
the  Senator  means  by  "assuming  any  of 
the  risk."  If  a  person  should  go  into  a 
hospital,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
he  would  have  90  days  of  protection. 
If  the  Blue  Cross  had  issued  a  policy 
guaranteeing  to  pay  that  person  from  the 
first  day  onward,  without  any  deduc- 
tions, and  for  100  days  Into  the  future. 
Blue  Cross  would  assume  a  portion  of 
the  risk,  because  their  policy  overlaps 


the  policy  that  would  cover  the  basic 
considerations,  but  it  would  assume  no 
part  of  the  basic  risk  covered  in  the  bill. 
Mr.    CURTIS.     It   would   assume   no 
part  of  the  Government's  risk? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     That  is  correct 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Is  it  anticipated  that 
the  Government  would  audit  each  Indi- 
vidual claim  handled  and  paid  by  the 
Blue  Cross? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  question  was 
asked  of  me  two  or  three  times  in  the 
preparation  of  the  option  amendment. 
My  only  answer  was  that  I  would  hope 
not.  At  the  present  time  a  great  many 
bills  come  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  services  sup- 
plied by  the  Blue  Cross.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
audited  those  bills  for  a  while  and  found 
that  the  Blue  Cross  bills  are — I  was 
about  to  say  always  in  line,  but  I  had 
better  not  make  that  statement.  Some 
may  have  been  found  out  of  line.  But 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  Department  has 
never  found  anything  wrong  with  bills 
sent  by  Blue  Cross. 

I  assimie  that  if  the  Blue  Cross  took  a 
.section  of  the  plan,  or  if  the  Kaiser  Co. 
did,  or  if  it  were  handled  through  East- 
man Kodak  Co.'s  plan  or  handled 
through  some  other  large  organization's 
plan,  the  Government  would  audit  a  few 
of  the  claims.  It  might  do  as  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Department  does  with  ref- 
erence to  the  income  tax  returns.  It 
might  audit  every  5th  claim,  every  10th 
claim,  or  every  20th  claim  until  it  had 
established  for  itself  that  since  there  was 
no  financial  advantage  to  Blue  Cross  to 
pad  or  reduce  the  claim,  and  since  the 
conduct  of  the  company  had  been  ex- 
emplary all  the  way  through  in  the 
handling  of  claims,  they  could  be 
accepted  with  very  little  audit. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  a  case  might  arise  in  which,  if  the 
Government's  claim  were  paid  in  a 
larger  amount.  Blue  Cross'  supplemen- 
tary requirement  to  pay  a  supplemental 
amount  would  be  less? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  that.  If  the  bill  should  become  law,  a 
man  coming  into  a  hospital  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  90  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, for  which  he  would  make  a  con- 
tribution for  the  first  9  days  at  $10  a  day. 
How  the  Blue  Cross  would  pad  the  hos- 
pital bills  and  make  the  hospital  sign  up 
for  some  service  it  did  not  render,  is 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Most  hospitals  are  operated  by  chari- 
ties, not  by  grafters. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand.  But  sup- 
pose some  medical  attention  were 
rendered  in  a  hospital.  Who  would 
decide  whether  or  not  the  service  was 
incident  to  the  hospitalization,  and 
therefore  should  be  carried  imder  the 
Government's  plan,  and  who  would 
decide  that  another  carrier— possibly  the 
Blue  Cross— should  pay  for  the  service? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assume  that  in 
the  last  analysis  it  would  be  the  Govern- 
ment. Last  August  I  went  into  a  hos- 
pital and  had  my  gall  bladder  removed. 
I  could  have  submitted  my  claim  to  three 
different  companies.  I  chose  one.  I 
presented  the  claim  and  notified  the  rest 
of  whatever  other  insurance  I  had. 
Somehow  the  companies  made  the  neces- 


sary adjustment.    I  assume  that  some- 
thing like  that  would  happen  again. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  organizations  or 
business  institutions  besides  Blue  Cross 
could  take  advantage  of  the  option  imder 
the  language  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  mentioned  the 
Kaiser  plan.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
many  labor  unions  have  a  provision  in 
their  agreements  that  would  allow  their 
present  benefits  to  be  expanded  in  case 
a  bill  of  the  nature  of  the  one  before  the 
Senate  should  pass,  and  therefore  addi- 
tional benefits  would  be  made  available 
to  their  workers. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  General 
Motors  contract,  with  which  the  Senator 
may  be  familiar.  If  the  bill  should  pass, 
a  basic  coverage  would  be  provided  under 
the  bill  under  which  it  is  conceivable 
that  General  Motors  could  say.  "In  order 
to  balance  what  we  have  been  doing 
previously,  we  will  not  only  give  ygn 
the  benefits  which  we  agreed  to  extend 
at  one  time,  but  we  will  add  other  things, 
because  of  the  assumption  of  basic  risk 
under  social  security." 

Mr.  CURTIS.    How  about  the  case  of 
a  nonprofit  fraternal  insurance  society? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    A  "sick  and  bury" 
society? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  a  nonprofit,  non- 
taxable fraternal  insurance  society  that 
may  be  writing  hospital  insurance  qual- 
ify tmder  that  section? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  can  say  only  that 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  question  which 
would  depend  upon  what  sort  of  non- 
profit organization  it  was,  and  would 
best  be  handled  by  the  individuals  who 
would  pass  on  the  question  when  the 
bill  was  passed  and  not  by  me.  I  would 
not  want  the  measure  to  tie  up  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  so  that  he  could  not  operate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
option  provision  than  I  have,  and  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  freely.  The  two  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  others  came  forward 
with  option  provisions  that,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Because  I  regarded  it  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  such  a  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  more  familiar  with  it  than 
I  becavise  for  many  days  and  nights  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York  have  tried 
to  work  to  find  language  that  would  fit 
perfectly  into  the  bill.  I  commend  them 
for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  present  col- 
loquy may  take  place  without  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  refer  my  colleague  to  the 
language  on  page  47,  lines  8  to  12,  of  the 
amendments,  which  provides  for  a  car- 
rier which  is  exempt  from  income  tax  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and 
thereby  would  open  a  door  to  nonprofit 
organizations  of  all  characters,  whether 
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they  are  cooperative  groups,  unions,  fra- 
ternal organizations,  or  otherwise. 

I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league the  fact  that  the  definitions  which 
are  contained  In  the  bill  also  relate  to  pri- 
vate carriers,  that  is,  profitmaking  car- 
riers, and  would  require  them  either  to 
be  national  in  scope,  in  terms  very 
analogous  to  the  kind  of  carriers  that 
function  under  the  Federal  Government's 
employees  insurance  plan 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  an  in- 
surance company  operated  for  profit 
could  qualify  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Provided  it  was  either 
national  in  scope  or  represented  an  ap- 
preciable part  of  health  coverage  in  a 
particular  State.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  that  the  principles  which  are 
contained  in  the  option  in  the  bill  will  be 
finalized  when  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  we  agree 
upon  the  final  character  of  the  option. 
Fffe-  example,  we  may  make  a  change  in 
the  percentage  of  health  insurance  busi- 
ness which  an  insurance  company  must 
carry  in  a  State  in  order  to  qualify.  I 
think  the  10 -percent  figure  which  is  now 
contained  in  the  amendment  is  too  high, 
but  the  principle  will  be  established  that 
it  can  either  be  as  it  is  now  written,  a 
nonprofit  organization,  fraternal,  or  oth- 
erwise, provided  it  is  either  a  national 
company  or  a  substantial  company  with- 
in a  State.  The  10  percent  represents 
the  experience  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  his  own  company.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  the  program  would  operate. 
As  I  say,  there  are  three  aspects:  Non- 
profit, a  national  company,  or  a  com- 
pany of  appreciable  con.sequence  in  the 
health  and  insurance  field  in  a  State  will 
be  able  to  qualify  under  the  provision. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
allow  me  to  proceed,  we  are  at  the  stage 
of  elucidation,  and  I  appreciate  the  way 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr]  has  opened  the  question. 
People  are  much  more  interested  in  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  rather  than  in  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposal,  which 
we  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  hammer 

„jQUt. 

In  terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish,  I  point  out  that,  like  the 
AMA,  the  insurance  companies  have 
been  very  much  against  the  proposal — 
and  I  do  not  say  this  invidiously,  because 
they  are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  op- 
position. In  connection  with  these  op- 
tions we  worked  in  the  field  of  two  as- 
pects. First,  we  have  had  to  study  the 
present  practice  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  option  would  lend  itself  to 
being  adapted  within  the  context  of  the 
present  practice  of  Blue  Cross  and  other 
organizations;  second,  we  have  had  to 
do  our  utmost  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  this  provision  could  be  law  and 
when  a  company,  in  judging  the  pro- 
visions, would  find  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment in  the  option  to  get  into  this  busi- 
ness, using  Government  benefits,  as  it 
were,  as  a  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  how 
many  insurance  companies  does  the  Sen- 
ator anticipate  would  qualify  as  being 
national  in  scope? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  we  can  give 
those  figures.    We  have  found  that  there 


are  about  750  insiu-ance  companies  in 
the  country  which  write  health  insur- 
ance. The  best  information  we  have 
been  able  to  get  from  reliable  sources  is 
that  under  the  definitions  now  contained 
in  the  amendment,  even  before  a  change 
is  made,  about  one-third  of  those  com- 
panies would  be  eligible  under  this  op- 
tion. We  are  advised — and  this  is  all  I 
can  tell  the  Senator — that  this  provision 
is  an  even  more  liberal  provision  than 
that  contained  in  the  statute  for  the 
insurance  of  Government  employees  for 
health,  and  that  this  provision  allows 
even  more  companies  to  participate  than 
does  the  regular  Government  employees' 
health  plan. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  Secretary 
have  authority  arbitrarily  to  decide  that 
50  insurance  companies,  for  example, 
could  act  as  adjusting  or  servicing  agen- 
cies, and  would  anyone  who  qualifies  be 
entitled  to  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  latter  is  the  case. 
We  have  done  our  utmost  to  set  out  cri- 
teria which  are  self-operative.  I 
remind  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  he  said  there  was  one  situation  in 
which  Blue  Cross  could  participate.  I 
believe  there  are  two  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  and  therefore  I  think  the  record 
should  be  madt  clear  on  that  point.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  record  clearly 
show  that  one  would  be  under  the  option 
provision  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  pertinent. 
The  other  would  be  under  the  provision 
of  the  Anderson  amendment,  which  I 
should  like  to  read  by  number,  so  that 
we  are  clear  about  it.  It  is  section  1715. 
at  page  41.  entitled  "Use  of  Private  Or- 
ganizations to  Facilitate  Payment  to 
Providers  of  Service." 

There  is  introduced  a  nongovern- 
mental entity  servicing  a  group  of  hos- 
pitals, whether  in  a  section,  or  area,  or 
some  other  identity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    What  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  an  intermediary  be- 
tween them  and  their  accountings  with 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  ascertained  that  in  many 
areas  hospitals  would  prefer  to  continue 
their  existing  relationship  with  Blue 
Cross  and  let  it  have  the  relationship 
with  the  Goverrmient  as  being  more 
convenient. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  would  make  the 
selection  of  Blue  Cross? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  hospital  itself.  We 
are  talking  about  two  different  parts  of 
the  bill  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  know. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  talking  about 
section  1715.  which  relates  to  the  use  of 
Blue  Cross  as  an  agent  of  the  hospital, 
and  we  are  also  talking,  quite  separately 
and  distinctly,  about  section  1716,  which 
involves  the  use  of  Blue  Cross  or  any 
other  nonprofit  or  profit  organization  as 
carriers,  using  the  option  which  is  given 
to  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  means  not 
taking  the  risk  to  pay  the  corpus  of  the 
benefits.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  would  take  some 
risk.     They   would  take  whatever  part 


they  contracted  for.  over  and  above  the 
governmental  part. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  the  Government's 
part. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Only  the  basic 
risks  covered  by  the  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  . 
hospital  would  elect  to  have  Blue  Cross 
exercise  the  duties  set  forth  in  section 
1715  as  a  go-between  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  hospital,  and  that  the 
patient  in  the  hospital,  being  otherwise 
qualified,  would  elect  a  private  insurance 
company  to  handle  his  claim? 

Mr.  KERR.     Under  section  1716. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Could  that  happen? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  In  that  case  the 
relationship  between  the  insurance 
company  would  be  with  Blue  Cross 
which  represented  the  hospital,  instead 
of  with  the  Government.  The  problem 
could  be  handled  very  eCBciently  and 
conveniently  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal that  there  be  a  Government  audit 
of  all  transactions  between  Blue  Cross 
and  the  hospital  pursuant  to  section 
1715 — an  audit  of  the  hospital  claim  and 
and  audit  of  the  insurance  company? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  question  of 
audit,  the  answer  would  be  "Yes."  We 
would  build  up  an  audit  situation  with 
respect  to  individual  claims.  Let  us 
remember  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
Blue  Cross  as  an  Intermediary,  there  is 
involved  either  the  Individual  hospital 
or  the  beneficiary  himself.  The  ques- 
tion of  audit  exists  in  this  situation,  no 
matter  how  it  is  done. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  Senatoi-'s 
inquiry  about  an  audit  would  be  "Yes." 
Of  course,  we  must  immediately  say  that 
that  does  not  mean  that  every  claim 
would  be  audited.  There  we  get  into 
the  administration  of  claims  audited  by 
a  Government  department.  No  matter 
where  we  go.  whether  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  branch  of 
Government,  although  they  have  the 
right  and  p>ower  and  authority  to  audit, 
they  do  not  necessarily  audit  every 
claim. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  will  leave  the  audit 
matter  for  the  moment.  Will  every  one 
of  these  claims  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  a  representative  of  the  U.S. 
Government? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error, 
but  I  would  say  that  the  Govenunent 
will  have  full  authority  within  the  terms 
of  the  law.  The  answer  to  the  question, 
"Can  anyone  qualify  who  can  meet  the 
terms  of  the  law?"  is  "Yes."  The  Gov- 
ernment would  have  complete  authority 
as  to  the  arrangement  which  is  made, 
in  toto;  but  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  department  will  audit 
every  claim.  That  would  apply  whether 
it  involved  Blue  Cross,  an  insurance  com- 
pany, or  a  pension  and  welfare  fund. 
Therefore,  the  arrangement  would  be 
entirely  with  the  Government  and  en- 
tirely under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary. That  does  not  mean  that  he 
would  audit  every  claim. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  SupFwse  an  individual 
o  herwisc   qualified   should   spend  only 
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1   day   in  the  hospital.     Would   he  be 
entitled  to  benefits? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand  the 
benefits  laid  out  In  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  he  would  not:  he  must  himself  pay 
for  the  first  9  days  at  $10  a  day  and  at 
the  very  minimum.  $20.  If  1  day  should 
cost  more  than  $20,  which  is  almost  in- 
conceivable, he  wouJd  have  a  claim 
apainst  the  Government. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  colloquy  at  this  point.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  are  many  technical  ques- 
tions being  presented  In  the  debate,  and 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Rolxrt  Ball,  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  and  Mr.  Irwin  Wolk- 
steln,  of  that  agency,  may  be  privileged 
to  sit  in  the  Senate  Chamber  during  the 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too.  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  will  take  counsel 
of  his  experts  and  interrupt  those  of  us 
who  he  may  feel  have  responded  to  a 
question  in  a  way  which  he  believes  to 
be  wrong. 

Mr.  ANDB31SON.  I  did  not  make  the 
request  because  I  thought  the  answers 
the  Senator  from  New  York  was  mak- 
ing were  incorrect.  The  subject  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  I  thought  we 
should  make  certain  that  the  informa- 
tion we  give  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  both  the  distinguished  Senators 
for  their  answers,  because,  after  all. 
hearings  have  not  been  held  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  vote  on  the  question 
of  holding  hearings  on  the  proposal? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yoted  against  hold- 
ing hearings. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  vote  to 
hold  hearings  if  and,  when  a  bill  came 
from  the  House?  || 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Ye6. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  true.  But 
the  committee  always  holds  hearings  if 
a  bill  comes  from  the  House.  We  tried 
to  have  hearings  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  try  to 
have  hearings  on  this  provision? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    On  what  provision? 
Mr.  KERR.    The  provision  in  section 
1716(a)  was  not  in  the  bill  on  which  the 
Senator  asked  for  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  made  some 
changes  in  a  good  many  provisions. 
Those  are  questions  which  normally 
would  have  arisen  if  hearings  had  been 
held.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
would  have  come  before  the  committee 
and  made  suggestions,  and  the  commit- 
tee would  have  accepted  or  refused  to 
accept  them.  | 

But  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  raised 
the  point  that  the  committee  has  not 
had  hearings.  I  suggest  that  that  is 
not  the  best  thing  to  say.  when  it  was 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  who  pre- 
vented the  committee  from  having 
hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  prefaced  the  state- 
ment without  specifying  who  was  to 
blame.    I  took  the  position  that  there 


could  not  be  hearings  until  a  bill  had 
come  from  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Other  Senators 
probably  voted  that  way  because  they 
thought  it  was  the  right  way  to  proceed. 
I  do  not  question  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  A  request  was  never 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
have  hearings  on  section  1716(a),  which 
is  one  of  the  two  items  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  asking. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
available,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  yielded  to 
him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  subject 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York,  with- 
out my  losing  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  section  1715  was  in  the 
Anderson  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  Section  1716(a)  was  not? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     What  about  (b).   (c), 
(d).  (e).  (f ).and  'g)? 

Mr.  KERR.  All  of  them  were  in  the 
two  sections,  sections  1715  and  1716. 

Under  section  1715,  the  provision  with 
reference  to  the  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  any  organization  or  group 
of  organizations  is  triggered  by  the  pro- 
viders of  the  services  seeking  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  But  under  section  1715(a) 
the  organization  with  whom  the  contract 
is  made,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned, 
does  not  add  to  or  take  from  the  benefits 
provided  in  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  has  not 
misspoken  himself,  my  answer  to  his 
question  is  "Yes."  Is  he  still  talking 
about  section  1715(a)  ? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  am. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  The  agreement,  if  made, 
would  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
vider; and  if  made,  would  be  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  or- 
ganization— it  might  be  the  Blue  Cross 
or  any  other  organization — whereby  the 
designated  organization  would  pay  to  the 
provider,  so  far  as  the  agreement  was 
concerned,  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
bill,  and  them  only. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  Section  1716  would  be 
triggered  by  a  patient  asking  for  the 
privilege  of  having  the  benefits  to  which 
he  was  entitled  under  the  bill  paid  to 
the  provider  by  Blue  Cross  or  some  other 
organization. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  sub- 
stitute for  "patient"  the  word  "benefi- 
ciary." I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes.    He  could  not  be  a 
beneficiary  without  being  a  patient. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    There  is  a  difference. 
Mr.    KERR.     Suppose   he    were    the 
beneficiary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  being  captious. 
The  patient  is  a  person  already  confined 
to  a  hospital;  he  Is  already  collecting 


benefits;  whereas  a  beneficiary  Is  a  per- 
son who  may  or  may  not  ultimately  col- 
lect the  benefits.  The  option,  therefore, 
is  to  be  exercised  by  the  person  who  is 
the  beneficiary. 

Mr.  KERR.  By  the  person  who  would 
get  the  benefit  under  section  1617(a)? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  By  his  making  that  re- 
quest and  triggering  a  situation  where- 
by Blue  Cross  or  someone  else  became 
the  payor  of  the  amounts  of  which  the 
beneficiary  was  the  recipient,  the  bene- 
fits from  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  bill  would  not  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  his  taking  that  action,  would 
they? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  But  in  each  instance — 
that  is,  under  the  situation  triggered  un- 
der section  1715  or  under  section  1716 — 
for  the  same  identical  benefits  that 
would  be  payable  without  action  being 
triggered  under  section  1715  or  1716.  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  the  same 
benefits  plus  a  fee  for  the  disbursing  of 
the  amount  by  the  intermediary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  carmot  agree  with 
that  statement  for  this  reason:  it  would 
pay,  plus  a  fee,  and  it  would  receive 
value. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  say  it  would  not 
receive  value ;  I  said  it  would  pay  the  ex- 
pense plus  the  amoimt  agreed  to  under 
the  agreement  between  the  intermediary 
and  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KERR.  The  patient  would  get  no 
more  benefits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
patient  would  not  get  more  benefits.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  get  more  effi- 
cient administration,  which  helps  in  the 
sense  that  things  run  more  smoothly  be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  Goverrmient. 
That  would  be  under  section  1715. 

Under  section  1716,  the  beneficiary 
would  get  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
induce  those  who  are  able  to  offer 
broader  benefits  to  engage  in  that  line 
of  business. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
the  program  would  be  administered  bet- 
ter if  there  were  a  Blue  Cross  interme- 
diary doing  those  things.  Is  he  thereby 
saying  that  Blue  Cross  is  able  to  admin- 
ister more  efficiently  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  necessarily;  I 
merely  say  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  hospitals  would  choose  the  interme- 
diary, the  beneficiary  would  be  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  fact  that  the  hospital 
would  provide  if  there  were  a  more  effi- 
cient way  to  deal  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  beneficiary  would 
not  get  any  more  benefits. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  he  would  get 
more  benefits  when  things  were  going 
smoothly  between  the  hospital  which  was 
looking  after  him  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  he  would  not  trigger 
the  procedure  in  that  event. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  does  not  matter  who 
triggered  it.  The  question  is.  Would  he 
get  any  advantage  vmder  the  arrange- 
ment that  I  have  referred  to  in  the  bill? 
I  think  he  would. 
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Mr.  KERR.  He  must  indulge  the  as- 
sumption that  the  hospital  would  be  more 
efficient  in  caring  for  the  patient  itit 
were  getting  its  money  Indirectly  from 
the  Government  than  If  it  were  getting 
its  money  directly  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  think  what  is  implicit 
in  the  Senator's  statement  is  that  the 
administration  as  between  the  hospital 
and  the  Government  is  also  a  factor  in 
the  kind  of  operation  the  hospital  can 
carry  on,  and  therefore  its  service  to  the 
patient. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  takes  the  position 
that  a  hospital  would  give  a  patient  bet- 
ter service  if  Blue  Cross  were  paying  the 
hospital  for  the  service  than  it  would 
give  If  the  Government  were  paying  it 
for  its  service,  although  the  money  In 
both  Instances  would  come  from  the 
Government — in  the  one  instance 
through  the  Blue  Cross,  and  in  other  in- 
stance direct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  take  any  such  position  in 
terms  of  the  personal  bedside  service 
that  a  patient  might  get.  The  Senator 
does  take  that  position  In  terms  of  ef- 
ficiency of  operation  between  a  group 
of  hospitals  and  the  Government,  if  it 
choose  to  operate  through  an  Inter- 
mediary. I  thing  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  operation  would  be 
smoother  for  them  and,  therefore,  In 
those  very  strange  ways  which  con- 
tribute to  the  satisfaction  of  a  patient, 
the  smoothness  of  operation  between  the 
provider  of  the  service  and  the  Govern- 
ment would,  in  my  view,  also  benefit  the 
patient. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  would 
be  an  orderly  around  at  all  times  with 
a  bedpan;  but  in  those  interesting  ways 
which,  in  a  hospital  organization,  com- 
mimicate  themselves  to  patients  when 
things  are  going  smoothly  and  efficiently, 
as  compared  with  when  they  are  not. 
If  the  hospitals  choose  to  have  an  in- 
termediary between  them  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  operation  will  go 
more  smoothly,  in  my  opinion,  and  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  each  analysis,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  de- 
termine whether  It  will  pay  the  claims 
or  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes;  it  will. 

Mr.  KERR.  In  the  event  it  pays  the 
claim  through  an  Intermediary,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  claim  plus  a  fee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct.  But  I 
say  that  for  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  get  a  benefit  In  the  reduction 
of  its  own  cost  of  administration  and 
in  the  greater  efficiency,  in  my  opinion, 
with  which,  in  that  particular  case — 
because  that  is  the  way  the  hospitals 
choose  to  conduct  their  business — it 
would  operate  with  the  hospital. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  heard 
from  Blue  Cross  as  to  whether  they  de- 
sire this  arrangement? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  not.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  not  my  arrangement,  so  I 
would  not  have  heard  from  Blue  Cross 
as  to  section  1715.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  have  to  answer  as  to 
that. 


Mr.  B331R.  The  Senator  has  spon- 
sored it,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  have  to  answer 
for  that.  It  is  easy  to  Jump  from  one 
to  another.  We  are  talking  about  sec- 
tion 1715.  In  respect  to  section  1715. 
I  am  a  party  to  the  bill.  I  believe  in 
it  as  fully  as  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  But  as  to  the  direct  evidence 
of  communication  with  Blue  Cross,  I 
must  leave  that  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  answer. 

As  to  section  1716, 1  can  speak,  myself. 
I  have  done  my  utmost  by  consulting 
those  in  the  field  whom  I  consider  to  be 
of  very  great  competence  regarding  the 
way  in  which  the  Blue  Cross  operates — 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  Senator 
the  name  of  my  expert,  so  that  when  this 
option  is  finally  turned  out  in  its  final 
form — for  it  Is  not  yet  In  a  form  which 

is  to  my  satisfaction 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  sec- 
tion 1716? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  satisfied  with  Its 
basic  principles.  I  stated  the  areas  in 
which  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  it;  and 
we  are  now  In  what  is.  relatively  speak- 
ing, an  early  stage  of  this  debate.  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  ascertain  the  princi- 
ples now  incorporated  in  this  option,  and 
the  principles  which  will  be  incorporated 
in  it  when  it  is  perfected.  We  may  differ 
as  to  a  percentage  here  or  there,  but  this 
is  now  essentially  as  it  will  be,  as  regards 
the  principles  and  the  operating  basis, 
which  should  interest  Blue  Cross  and 
other  cooperatives,  and  should  also  in- 
terest the  insurance  companies.  I  can- 
not get  them  to  say  now  that  they  will 
use  this.  The  opposition  of  all  these  en- 
tities is,  as  the  Senator  knows,  very  deep, 
but  It  is  sincere.  However,  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  we  set  up  a  plan  which.  In 
the  final  analysis,  will  be  such  that  they 
will  be  able  to  engage  in  it.  th/^re  will  be 
an  excellent  chance  that  they  will  en- 
gage in  it. 

But  I  think  it  is  Idle  to  suppose  that 
we  can  now  guarantee  the  extent  to 
which  the  option  will  be  exercised.  How- 
ever, the  bill  is  not  premised  on  that. 
The  bill  is  premised  on  the  opportimlty; 
and  we  believe  the  opportunity  win  be 
presented  in  an  effective  way.  so  that  It 
can  be  availed  of  by  those  within  the 
complex  of  these  private-enterprise  en- 
titles. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  in  order  to  do  that, 
the  Senator  is  assuming  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  will  be  changed,  so  that 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  indicated  to  the  Senator  that  it 
Is  acceptable  to  them;  is  that  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  changes  of 
language  will  merely  serve  to  improve 
a  situation  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  al- 
ready workable. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  Senator  has  said, 
with  reference  to  the  language  now  In 
the  bill,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
them  to  agree  to  operate  under  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct;  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  anyone  to  agree 
to  oi)erate  vmder  it.  And  in  my  opinion 
that  will  be  impossible  until  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  because  the  opposition  of  all 
these  entities — their  opposition  to  the 
bill  and  to  the  option  and  to  everything 


else  In  that  connection — is  so  deep  that 
they  will  not  agree  that  they  can  do 
anything  with  it,  because  they  feel — and 
feel  it  quite  sincerely,  I  believe — that 
such  agreement  by  them  now  would 
compromise  the  depth  and  the  intensity 
of  their  opposition.  So  if  the  standard 
of  judgment  is  going  to  be  that  Blue 
Cross  or  the  Insurance  companies  will 
agree  that  they  will  use  this.  If  I  am 
going  to  accept  that  as  the  standard  of 
judgment,  then  I  guarantee  the  defeat 
of  this  whole  proposition.  So  I  will  not 
do  that,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  it  before  Senators  decide 
whether  they  will  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
this  measure.  I  think  other  Senators 
will  have  to  do  what  I  have  had  to  do. 
namely,  determine  on  the  basis  of  my 
experience  and  all  the  research  I  can 
make  that  this  measure,  as  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  will  be  susceptible 
of  use;  and  thus  there  will  be  an  option, 
and  an  opportunity — but  not  a  guaran- 
tee in  that  connection — for  the  insur- 
ance companies  and  others  actually  to 
utilize  the  option. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  opposition  to  which 
the  Senator  refers — the  opposition 
which  he  has  said  is  so  deep  seated — 
any  greater  than  the  opposition  the 
Senator  from  New  York  himself  ex- 
pressed in  1960.  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  connection  with  a  plan  proposed 
under  a  social  security  tax  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  think  It  Is  much 
more  deep  seated  and  severe  than  the 
opposition  I  expressed  to  the  social  secu- 
rity method  of  financing,  because  they 
do  not  favor  any  kind  of  a  medicare  bill ; 
and  at  that  time,  and  to  this  very  day. 
I  am  for  a  medicare  bill;  and  my  support 
of  that  position  is  superior  to  my  opposi- 
tion In  the  other  case,  so  I  have  since 
changed  my  reason  for  being  opposed  to 
that  method  of  social  security  financing. 
Mr.  KERR.  But  In  1960  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  deeply  opposed  to 
the  social  security  financing  plan,  was 
he? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  was. 
Mr.  KERR.     And  the  Senator  from 
New  York  so  expressed  himself  on  the 
fioor  at  that  time,  did  he? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Referring  to  section 
1715.  on  page  41.  what  organizations  or 
Institutions  or  entities,  other  than  the 
Blue  Cross,  can  be  utilized  in  connec- 
tion with  that  section? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  are  a  wide  range 
of  organizations  that  can  be.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  York  we  have  two  orgjui- 
Izations:  one  is  called  Group  Health 
Insurance — GHI ;  the  other  is  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan.  They  are  very  large 
organizations;  for  example,  one  of  them 
covers  all  employees  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  believe  that  probably  an  or- 
ganization of  that  type — and  New  York 
is  not  unique  in  that  respect;  there  are 
others,  in  other  parts  of  the  country — 
could  come  under  that  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson]  has  said,  there  are  many 
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other  plans  throughout  the  country — 
plans  of  industries  and  of  trade  unions — 
which  have  the  necessary  contractual 
flexibility  to  come  within  the  purview  of 
these  provisions,  once  the  provisions  are 
available  to  us.  i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  section 
1716.  beginning  on  page  45.  could  a  newly 
formed,  tax-exempt  organization  qualify 
for  the  purposes  of  that  section? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  a  newly  formed  or- 
ganization is  tax  exempt  and  is  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  State  from  which 
it  requests  approval  to  operate  under 
that  section,  it  may  be  qualified. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  a  newly  formed 
Insurance  company,  without  qualifying 
nationally  and  without  qualifying  in 
whatever  percentage  is  provided  in  lines 
20  to  25,  on  page  47,  qualify? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  depend  on 
the  definition  of  "newly  formed."  A 
newly  formed  insurance  company  with 
even  a  modicum  of  experience — for  ex- 
ample, experience  of  a  year  or  two  or 
three  years,  which  1$  a  rather  small 
amount  of  experience  for  an  insurance 
company — could  qualify  In  a  State  un- 
der the  percentage  provision  on  page 
47.  in  lines  20  to  25. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  have  to  have 
at  least  10  percent  of  such  payments  in 
that  State,  would  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  That  calls  for  a 
certain  amount  of  maturity,  let  us  say. 
on  the  part  of  the  company.  In  other 
words,  it  could  not  qualify  the  day  it  was 
organized,  unless  it  could  quahfy  under 
subsection  <B)  which  requires  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  the  com- 
pany is  national  In  scope. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  as  to  whether  the  words  "10 
percent  of  such  payments  in  such  State" 
refer  to  premium.s  or  to  other  payments? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  should  like  to  say 
that  a  newly  formed  company   which 
never  has  written  any  business  obviously 
could  not  qualify.    But  the  same  thing 
could  happen  to  such  a  company  that 
Is   now  happening  to  the  Government 
Employees     Health     Plan— where     the 
larger  companies  which  have  taken  over 
these  risks  are  allowed  to  farm  out  por- 
tions of  the  risks,  and  they  are  doing  it 
now ;  they  are  doing  that  under  all  these 
policies   that   are   being   issued.     They 
have  a  right  to  do  it.  and  they  do  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  was  part  of  the 
basic  legislation  and  the  contract,  was 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    It  was  required,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  In  the  contract. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     la  it  required  in  this 

bill?  I' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  We  discussed 
Including  such  a  provision:  but  someone 
suggested  that  since  they  had  done  it 
under  the  other  program  without  such 
a  requirement,  they  probably  could  do 
this  without  such  a  requirement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  do  not  know  what 
the  10  percent  requirement  on  page  47 
figures  out  to.  It  may  be  that  some 
sound,  established  companies  which  are 
not  now  nationally  known  could  not  get 
10  percent  of  that  business. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  explain  how 
that  version  was  Included.  Not  every 
Insurance  company  tries  to  write  in- 
surance in  every  State.    So  I  tried  to  find 


a  figure  which  would  be  a  little  more 
liberal  than  the  one  used  originally  in 
the  Government  Employees'  Health  Act, 
which  provided  that  the  company  must 
be  licensed  in  all  50  States.  At  one  time, 
Texas  passed  the  Ferguson  Act,  which 
required  life  insurance  companies  to  in- 
vest inside  the  State  of  Texas  all  their 
assets  representing  reserves  for  that  par- 
ticular State.  So  companies,  such  as 
New  York  Life  and  Prudential  and 
Equitable,  withdrew  from  Texas;  and  a 
whole  fiood  of  new  companies  were  or- 
ganized in  Texas  to  handle  that  busi- 
ness. Most  of  the  big  companies  have 
now  gone  back  into  Texas;  but  for  a 
long  time  they  were  out  of  Texas. 

So  a  requirement  that  such  a  com- 
pany must  operate  in  all  50  of  the  States 
would  have  meant  that  a  big  company 
would  have  been  excluded  if  it  had  not 
been  operating  in  Texas  at  that  time. 
Then  we  included  the  provision  about 
being  national  in  scope;  and  the  provi- 
sion is  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
the  company  is  national  in  scope,  that 
will  be  satisfactory. 

The  provision  in  regard  to  10  percent 
comes  about  in  a  different  way.  In  many 
States  there  are  companies  which  have 
a  large  amount  of  business  in  a  particu- 
lar State.  I  think  the  Lamar  Co. 
is  the  largest  writer  in  Mississippi-^or, 
at  least,  it  is  one  of  the  large  writers 
there.  Certainly  it  would  write  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  business  there; 
and.  naturally,  under  those  circum- 
stances it  would  be  able  to  qualify  under 
this  10  percent  requirement. 

I  say  very  frankly  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  do  not  guarantee 
that  10  percent  is  the  proper  figure.  Five 
percent  may  be  better.  I  tio  not  know. 
Mr  CURTIS.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  40  or  50  well-qualified, 
sound  insurance  companies  writing  hos- 
pital insurance  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  very  few  of  them  would  have  10 
percent  of  the  business.  Are  they  to  be 
barred,  and  are  only  those  which  have 
10  percent  of  the  business  to  get  in? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  this  point? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    This  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  bill  which  I  consider  as  unfinished. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  heard  the  Sena- 
tor.   I  think  the  figure  will  be  fixed  at  5 
percent,  and  not  10  percent.    I  hope,  too. 
that  Senators  as  deeply  interested  in  this 
subject  as  is  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  ascertain  for  us  the  appropriate  in- 
formation, because  we  are  interested  in 
factual  information  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  breaking  point  as  between  a 
company   operating    substantially    in   a 
State,  and  companies  that  have  a  very 
minor  or  small  interest. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  tried  to  bend  over 
backward,  as  far  as  a  human  being  could 
bend,  to  make  sure  that  there  were  no 
exclusions  of  that  nature  in  the  amend- 
ment Not  only  are  the  original  provi- 
sions retained,  but  10  percent  is  qmte 
ample,  because  if  there  are  40  or  50  com- 
panies located  in  Nebraska  writmg  m- 

surance 

Mr  CURTIS.  They  do  not  have  to  t)e 
located  in  Nebraska.  For  example.  New 
York  Life,  or  Prudential,  could  be  wntmg 


insurance  In  Nebraska;  and  we  have  a 
dozen  of  our  own. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  could 
imagine  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  saying  that  Pru- 
dential was  not  national  in  scope,  he 
would  be  imagining  the  impossible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  a 
business  that  asks  for  it  but  cannot  get 
10  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
turn  to  the  next  page,  it  provides: 

In  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  Is  not  In- 
cluded m  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  l8 
licensed  to  issue  group  health  insurance  In 
the  State  with  respect  to  which  it  requests 
approval  hereunder. 

The  situation  can  be  taken  care  of. 
If  the  insurance  commissioner  says,  "It  is 
a  small  company,  but  it  is  being  man- 
aged by  good  people,  and  is  well  known," 
it  can  qualify,   and  the  Secretary   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  ap- 
prove it;  but  it  must  write  group  insur- 
ance, and  not  merely  individual  policies. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    But  if  the  companies  do 
write  for  groups,  they  qualify  in  toto? 
Mr.   ANDERSON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
for  their  great  patience 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  are 
entirely  proper.  In  the  last  few  days  we 
have  asked  hundreds  of  questions  among 
ourselves. 

The  question  as  to  which  company 
should  qualify  was  one  in  which  I  had  a 
personal  interest,  because  when  I 
launched  a  company  many  years  ago.  I 
could  not  qualify  under  the  law.  I  had 
to  put  up  money  I  did  not  personally 
have.  I  had  to  borrow  it  and  take  out  a 
policy  on  my  life  to  insure  repayment  of 
the  money.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  am  wondering  if  the 
insurance  companies  have  indicated  a 
desire  or   willingness   to   carry   on   the 
medicare  program  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Anderson  amendment.    Do  they 
generally  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator   from  New  Mexico?     What  is 
their  position?    I  have  had  communica- 
tions from  them  asking  my  position,  but. 
so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  them  has  indi- 
cated to  me   what  its  position  is,  al- 
though I  can  infer,  from  reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  they  are  not  happy  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  a  mutual 
casualty  group  to  which  I  have  made 
contributions  as  president  of  a  mutual 
insurance  company,  and  a  few  days  ago 
I  received  from  them  a  vigorous  letter 
telling  me  how  awful  this  bill  was.  So  I 
assume  it  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  com- 
ment we  constantly  receive  from  all  sorts 
of  insurance  groups. 

When  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
was  underway,  there  were  those  of  us 
who  were  rash  enough  to  predict  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  the  insurance  busi- 
ness That  view  was  not  universally 
shared  by  those  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. The  Senator  from  Vermont  wUl 
recall  that. 
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I  pointed  out.  In  that  early  day.  If 
people  were  assured  that  their  retire- 
ment needs  were  protected,  they  would 
have  money  to  buy  life  insurance.  Many 
Insxirance  policies  were  annuity  policies 
for  protection  of  old-age  requirements. 
They  were  wonderful  if  the  people  lived; 
but  if  they  died  there  were  not  many 
benefits  for  their  families.  By  establish- 
ing social  security,  the  life  insurance 
companies  were  permitted  to  show  the 
value  of  having  life  insurance.  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  In  pension 
plans  and  life  insurance. 

I  predict  to  the  Senator  that  if  this 
measure  is  enacted  into  law,  we  shall  see 
the  greatest  expansion  of  the  health  in- 
surance business  that  this  country  can 
imagine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  how  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  feels.  He  may 
recall  that  I  worked  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  for  20  years,  and  when 
that  law  was  finally  enacted  those  who 
worked  hardest  against  its  establishment 
derived  the  greatest  benefits  from  it.  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  thing  may  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  the  medicare  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  guess  Is  that  in 
the  first  few  years  after  the  bill  becomes 
law  we  shall  see  a  great  expansion  of 
insurance,  because  once  the  basic  cover- 
age is  taken  care  of,  people  can  always 
take  care  of  themselves  through  the  Blue 
Shield  or  similar  plans.  We  shall  see 
labor  organizations  getting  contracts 
providing  for  the  very  basic  needs,  and 
there  will  be  an  expansion  in  the  insur- 
ance field  far  beyond  what  is  now  in 
effect. 

While  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber,  I  referred  to  the  insurance 
plan  of  the  United  Auto  Workers  in 
which  there  is  specific  provision  to  per- 
mit them  to  expand  far  beyond  what  is 
now  in  effect. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  great  blessings 
of  the  law.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  said  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  this 
measure  will  be  a  boon  to  the  medical 
profession  is  that  there  are  many  doc- 
tors who  cannot  get  their  bills  paid,  be- 
cause when  patients  get  through  paying 
hospital  bills  nothing  is  left.  Because 
of  the  expansion  of  service  provided  by 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  people,  they  will 
be  able  to  pay  their  doctors,  and  that 
would  be  a  fine  thing. 

Specifically,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  that 
the  insurance  companies  generally  are 
not  enthusiastic  about  this  measure. 
They  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
first  provision.  They  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  disability  insurance  in  1956.  It 
W81S  a  horrible  thing.  It  was  going  to 
destroy  them.  The  bill  passed,  and  we 
do  not  hear  a  word  now  against  it  from 
"  anybody.  It  is  a  fine  proposal.  Just  as 
occurred  In  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  we  shall  find  the  same  thing  in 
this  case.  People  who  fought  against  it 
will  say  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  like  the  world 
to  know  that  I  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    [Mr.    Anderson]    on    this   bill. 


Whatever  our   problems   are  with   the 
option  provision,  we  will  solve  them. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  not  broken 
through  the  hard  crust  of  opposition, 
which  is  merely  opposition  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  insiu-ance  companies 
which  do  not  want  government  in  the 
insurance  business.  They  have  not  got- 
ten down  to  what  the  bill  means,  the 
opportunities  under  it,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  count  it  as  fortunate — and  I 
know  the  Senator  will  help  us  if  he  can — 
if  we  could  get  some  of  the  Insurance 
companies  down  to  the  specific  cases  of 
what  they  can  do  with  particular  pro- 
visions of  the  measure,  or  what  they 
cannot  do.  That  would  be  most  helpful 
In  respect  to  the  drafting  of  the  bill  It- 
self. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  thing  which  bothers 
me  considerably  about  the  proposal  is 
that  the  financing  involves  a  tax  on  peo- 
ple with  low  incomes,  incomes  of  $5,200 
a  year  or  less,  whereas  there  is  to  be  no 
restriction  on  the  benefits.  It  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  the  retired  corporation 
officials  of  this  country  have  reached  the 
age  of  65  and  would  get  the  full  benefits 
of  the  program*,  without  regard  to  cost. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  the  burden  of  the 
cost  placed  on  people  with  low  Incomes. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  further,  no 
doubt  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
remember  that  I  was  one  of  the  most 
ardent  opponents  of  the  regressive  aspect 
of  financing  the  proposal  through  the 
social  security  system.  I  opposed  the 
program  at  the  time  it  was  before  the 
Senate,  and  some  thought  at  great  po- 
litical risk.  I  voted  against  the  bill  in 
August  of  1960.    I  am  proud  I  did  so. 

Madam  President.  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  way  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  that  Income  bracket  would 
like  to  have  it.  If  they  look  at  It  in  that 
way.  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  hard- 
headed,  pay-as-you-go  approach.  It 
involves  a  vast  source  of  money,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  we  as  Senators  could 
in  good  conscience  say,  "We  are  not 
going  to  permit  you  to  do  so." 

We  have  not  had  a  plebiscite  or  a 
referendum  upon  the  subject,  but  I  say 
to  my  beloved  colleague  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  people  who  are  under  social  security 
want  to  finance  the  program  in  this  way. 
They  take  a  certain  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  would  actually  deposit  the 
money  themselves.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  prevent  them  from  doing  so,  be- 
cause that  is  a  very  hardheaded  way  of 
paying  for  most  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Both  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Anderson 
amendment  have  behind  them  powerful 
national  organizations  which  perhaps 
wield  some  infiuence  on  their  members. 
I  know  a  few  people  who  belong  to  labor 
unions  who  perhaps  do  not  agree  with 
the  top-level  leadership  of  such  unions. 
I  know  doctors  who  have  not  spwken  in 
ultracompllmentary  terms  of  the  AMA, 
and  with  respect  to  whom  one  gets  the 
feeling  that  they  merely  "go  along." 

I  shall  listen  to  the  debate  as  atten- 
tively as  pxwslble,  as  it  continues.  When 
the  time  comes  to  vote,  I  shall  weigh  the 


advEintages  of  the  measure  as  it  may 
then  be  worded  against  its  disadvan- 
tages.   I  shall  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  first  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young], 
who  has  been  waiting. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  fully  agree  with  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
In  1960  I  voted  for  a  medical-care-for- 
the-elderly  program  within  our  social 
security  system.  There  has  never  been 
a  doubt  In  my  mind  that  this  is  what 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  desire 
and  are  entitled  to. 

The  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct  in  the  statements 
he  has  made  concerning  Insurance  com- 
pany executives  and  the  attitude  they 
have  taken  in  the  past.  In  1949  and 
1950  I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  other  body. 
That  committee  then  worked  for  some 
6  montlis  in  respect  to  liberalizing  and 
expanding  the  social  security  program. 
At  that  time,  despite  the  fine  experience 
which  the  American  people  had  had 
from  1935  to  1949  with  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  executives  of  many  of  the 
insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  denounced  the 
great  work  which  was  being  done  in  that 
committee  at  that  time  in  respect  to 
expanding,  liberalizing,  and  extending 
the  social  security  system. 

Despite  their  continuing  opposition 
over  the  years  from  1935  to  this  good 
hour,  the  private  insurance  companies 
of  this  Nation  have  increased  their  busi- 
ness by  leaps  and  bounds.  Years  ago. 
people  were  not  security  minded.  The 
social  security  law  has  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  has  caused  them  to  be- 
come more  security  conscious  In  regard 
to  their  aging  years.  That  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  all,  including  private  in- 
surance companies. 

Like  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  sure 
I  am  numbered  with  many  people  who 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  social 
security  law  of  this  country  will  be  uni- 
versal in  its  application,  when  it  will 
adequately  cover  all  who  are  employed 
by  others  and  all  who  are  self-employed. 
We  are  undertaking  a  great  work  in 
the  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
amendments  which  have  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  We  are  going  forward.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  we  shall  provide  a 
great  service  for  the  American  people. 
Someday,  the  executives  of  the  life  in- 
surance companies  will  realize  this. 
More  and  more  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  this  country  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  are 
realizing  the  great  service  provided  the 
American  people  by  the  social  security 
laws.  I  think  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  are  now 
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beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  been 
on  the  wrong  track  in  the  past  and  that 
this  legislation  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  Americans,  including  those  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
a  great  many  people  who  are  connected 
with  insurance  companies  are  most  sym- 
pathetic to  what  has  been  suggested. 

They  recognized  that  It  is  probably  not 
wise  to  advocate  this  sort  of  program. 
I  agree  with  that,  because  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  sometimes  has  caused  some 
misunderstanding  and, at  times  had  led 
to  some  abuse.  1 1 

Many  of  those  people,  however,  have 
been  extremely  helpful  In  regard  to  pro- 
viding information.  For  exaunple,  I 
wrote  to  one  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies and  asked  the  question.  "Has 
your  business  grown  since  the  passage 
of  the  social  security  law  because  people 
have  had  money  to  put  into  life  insur- 
ance, whereas  they  did  not  have  it  avail- 
able before?"  I  have  been  provided  with 
much  valuable  Information,  showing  the 
tremendous  growth  Of  the  insurance 
companies. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoriI. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  in  support 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  have  been 
in  the  Chamber  only  a  short  period  of 
time,  but  I  have  heard  most  of  the  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  quite  agree  that  one  of  the 
phenomena  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  is  that  the  people 
who  are  under  social  security  are  really 
the  ones  who  favor  this  approach  to  the 
problem.  They  want  to  build  up  the 
fund  during  their  productive  working 
years,  to  provide  for  themselves  in  the 
twilight  of  their  lives,  when,  most  likely, 
they  will  be  subject  to  this  kind  of  ex- 
pense and  will  not  have  the  available 
funds  with  which  to  pay  for  it 

There  is  another  amazing  thing 
which  I  have  experienced.  I  do  not 
know  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
others  In  this  Chamber,  but  I  have  every 
regard  for  their  sincerity,  as  I  hope  they 
have  for  mine.  When  one  speaks  to  an 
individual  doctor— and  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  the m— one  finds  his  posi- 
tion often  quite  different  from  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  doctors  as  members  of  an 
organization. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  asked  to  address 
the  wives  of  the  staff  members  of  a 
Rhode  Island  hospital.  Our  discussion 
drifted  into  the  question  of  hospital  care. 
I  asked  them  if  they  knew  what  was 
contained  in  ttie  pending  proposal. 
Many  of  them  did  not  know  what  was  in 
it.  When  one  talked  to  them  about  It 
lucidly  and  Individually,  they  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  the  proposal.  They  did 
not  see  how  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.  No  choice  of  doctors  Is  Involved. 
There  Is  no  question  of  medical  expense 
involved  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  proposal  merely  calls  for  hospital- 
ization, and  for  that  kind  of  hospitaliza- 
tion Involved  after  a  certain  nimiber  of 
days,  as  I  understand.  The  sickness 
must  be  chronic  in  nature  before  any 
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real  benefits  will  be  available  to  an  in- 
dividual under  the  proposed  legislation; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  not  use  the 
word  "chronic,"  I  would  say  the  sickness 
would  have  to  be  severe. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  many  days 
would  a  person  have  to  be  hospitalized 
before  he  could  receive  benefits? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  person  could 
start  receiving  benefits  the  first  day,  If 
his  bill  were  large  enough.  This  involves 
$10  a  day  as  a  deductible  for  the  first 
9  days.  At  the  present  rates  of  hospital 
care,  that  might  be  not  nearly  sufficient. 
The  average  cost  to  the  hospital  has 
gone  from  about  $9.50  a  day  In  1946  up  to 
about  $35  a  day  at  present. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  for 
the  first  9  days  a  person  would  have  to 
pay  $10  a  day? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  person  would 
have  to  contribute  $10  a  day  for  the  first 
9  days.  The  balance  of  the  bill  would  be 
paid  by  the  fund.  That  would  be,  at  the 
present  time,  about  $20  or  $25  a  day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  an 
Individual  would  be  required  to  pay  out 
of  his  own  pocket  $10  each  day  for  the 
first  9  dfiiys. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  And  the  doctor 
must  certify  that  he  had  to  come  to  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  would  be  no 
f  eatherbeddlng  under  that  provision. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Clearly  the  last  place 
people  wish  to  go  is  to  a  hospital.  Most 
people  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  hospital 
unless  they  are  really  required  to  go. 
But  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  know  why 
anyone  would  resist  proposed  legislation 
that  would  assist  individuals  building  up 
a  fund  during  the  time  they  are  employed 
so  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  on 
their  own  with  dignity  when  they  really 
need  the  hospital  care  after  becoming  65 
years  of  age. 

The  only  people  who  talk  about  free- 
dom of  action  and  choice  are — God  bless 
them — those  who  do  not  need  it  to  begin 
with. 
I  thank  the  able  Senator. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  add  a  point  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
Just  said.  Last  year,  I  conducted  a  poll 
on  health  care  for  the  aged  which  was 
sent  to  about  1.050  doctors  in  New  York 
State.  The  names  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  the  telephone  book,  43  percent 
of  them  were  selected  from  the  city  of 
New  York  and  57  percent  from  outside 
the  city  of  New  York.  These  percentages 
were  selected  because  that  is  the  voting 
ratio  between  New  York  City  and  the 
rest  of  New  York  State. 

Rural  doctors  were  not  included,  but 
43  percent  of  the  doctors  from  New  York 
City  and  57  percent  from  Buffalo, 
Rochester.  Syracuse,  Albany,  and  the 
other  principal  cities  of  New  York  State, 
were  Included. 

The  first  question  asked  was  approx- 
imately as  follows: 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  any  responsibUlty  In  the  field  of 
medical  care? 


Approximately   80   percent  answered 
"Yes,"  to  that  question. 

The  next  question  had  to  do  with  fi- 
nancing which,  of  course,  includes  the 
Kerr-Mills  method,  the  voluntary   ap- 
proach, and  financing  imder  social  se- 
curity.    I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  one-third  of  those  who  fa- 
vored a  Federal  role  in  this  field  sufh 
ported  financing  under  social  security. 
Perhaps  it  Is  indicative  of  the  high  level 
of  interest  in  this  issue  that  over  50  per- 
cent answered  the  poll,  which  is  consid- 
ered a  very  high  percentage. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Very  good. 
Mr.  KEATING.    Of  those  who  felt  that 
there  was  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  approximately 
500.  or  one-third,  said  that  they  thought 
that  it  should  be  financed  under  social 
security.   This  is  a  little  addition  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said. 
I  believe  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
probably  the  large  majority  of  doctors 
are  opposed  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
even  in  its  revised  form.    But  I  do  not 
think  their  opposition  is  as  intense  as 
It  was  to  the  original  bill.    At  least,  I 
hope  not. 

As  my  survey  and  other  .similar  polls 
have  shown,  there  is  a  very  substantial 
body  of  doctors  who  feel  that  the  sound 
and  proper  method  of  financing  medical 
care  is  under  social  security. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  yield, 
Mr.  PASTORE.    We  continue  to  refer 
to  "medical  care."  That  is  farthest  away 
from  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  really  a  hospital 
care  program.  That  is  all  it  amounts  to. 
It  would  not  pay  for  doctors.  It  would 
not  prohibit,  restrain,  or  compel  the 
choice  of  a  doctor.  The  bill  merely  pro- 
vides for  hospital  care,  and  for  the  first 
9  days  of  hospitalization  an  individual 
would  have  to  pay  $10  a  day  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  We  should  get  away  from 
using  the  term  "medical  care." 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  not  medical  care. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  hospital  is  the 
center  of  all  medical  care.  For  that  rea- 
son it  Is  important  to  get  patients  into 
a  hospital  early.  They  must  realize  that 
they  should  be  in  the  hospital.  We 
should  make  It  possible  for  doctors  to 
send  patients  to  hospitals  In  time  to  do 
some  good  for  the  patients.  I  think  it 
Is  a  fine  thing  that  doctors  are  coming 
to  accept  that  idea. 

I  was  surprised  when  the  medical  so- 
ciety in  my  hometown  decided  to  con- 
duct a  poll  on  the  question.  Then  the 
problem  arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
a  secret  poll.  The  idea  was  opposed,  but 
finally  a  secret  poll  was  agreed  upon.  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  number  who  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  program  might 
be  a  successful  approach. 

I  wish  to  return  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  I  have  made.  People  in 
the  classes  concerned  would  tax  them- 
selves for  the  benefits  proposed.  The 
social  seciuity  benefits  are  what  the 
worker  really  wants.    He  wants  the  help 
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without  a  means  test,  and  he  knows  that 
he  can  get  the  assistance  he  will  need 
in  later  years. 

A  short  time  ago  testimony  was  re- 
ceived that  persons  at  lower  earning 
levels  would  receive  a  greater  return  for 
their  contribution  than  those  at  higher 
earning  levels  because  the  benefit  for- 
mula is  weighted  in  favor  of  those  at 
the  lower  earning  level.  Under  the 
health  care  proposal  a  worker  earning 
$2,400  a  year  would  pay  $6  in  increased 
taxes  and  a  worker  earning  $4,800  a  year 
would  pay  $12.  Both  would  receive  the 
same  health  insurance  benefits.  Thus 
the  proposal  would  add  an  additional 
factor  favoring  the  low-income  worker. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  plan.  I  was  in  a  doctor's 
office  talking  to  the  doctor  about  my 
difficulties  one  day.  On  his  desk  lay  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Medical  Aid  for  the 
Aged."  Naturally  I  had  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  in  It.  I  picked  it  up.  read 
it.  and  asked  him  If  I  could  put  it  in 
my  pocket.  I  did.  I  carried  it  with 
me.  Those  pamphlets  are  what  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  put- 
ing  out.  There  are  further  reasons  why 
we  believe  socialized  medicine  for  the 
aged  should  be  rejected. 

Those  who  have  joined  in  trying  to 
have  a  bipartisan  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion have  tried  to  write  into  the  till  a 
provision  that  would  make  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  soclahzed  medi- 
cine. There  are  provisions  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  the  selection  and  accred- 
itation of  hospitals.  We  put  the  provi- 
sions on  the  highest  possible  basis. 

Accreditation  by  a  committee  would 
be  required.  Accreditation  would  in- 
clude credentials  from  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  There  is  no  way 
in  the  world  that  someone  could  call  that 
an  attempt  to  build  up  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  cite 
to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  an  example  and  see  how  the  bill 
would  affect  the  example.  Incidentally, 
it  is  an  actual  case.  The  case  is  that  of  a 
young  man,  age  25.  married,  with  two 
children,  working  at  a  job,  covered  by 
social  security.  He  came  down  with 
multiple  sclerosis,  which  in  that  par- 
ticular case  went  on  for  about  8  years 
before  he  passed  away.  During  prac- 
tically all  of  that  time  he  was  completely 
bedridden.  What  would  be  the  cover- 
age that  he  or  his  family  would  receive 
under  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sorry.  It  is 
a  bill  for  aged.  It  is  not  a  health  care 
program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  wondering  if, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  young  man 
became  eligible  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  social  security  system,  there 
would  be  any  provision  in  the  bill  that 
would  cover  him? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  again  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  amend- 
ments do  not  set  forth  a  general  health 


protection  program.  A  person  25  years 
old  would  not  be  covered  by  a  bill  that 
provides  for  health  care  at  the  age  of 
65. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  bill  for  coverage  of  someone 
under  the  age  of  65  who  becomes  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits  on  account 
of  disability,  then? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Only  his  widow 
when  she  is  6b  years  of  age,  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wished  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  because  I  wanted  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  my  impression 
was  correct.  My  impression  was  that 
the  man  assumed  in  my  example  would 
not  be  covered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  write  a  complete  program  of 
universal  medical  coverage,  we  could  not 
do  so  with  an  addition  of  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  to  the  social  security  pay- 
ments. That  is  why  we  must  hold  to 
those  things  that  can  be  covered. 

There  are  many  instances  of  the  na- 
ture described  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  are  very  difficult.  I  received  an 
account  of  one  today  in  my  mail.  We 
get  them  constantly.  The  case  to  which 
I  refer  is  that  of  a  woman  45  or  48  years 
of  age.  She  had  been  saving  to  send 
her  boy  to  college.  She  had  enough 
money  to  start  him  into  school  and  was 
well  satisfied  with  the  situation.  She 
is  a  widow.  A  short  time  ago  she  dis- 
covered that  she  had  cancer.  All  the 
funds  that  she  had  set  aside  for  the  sons 
schooling  are  now  gone.  She  said. 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  boy?" 

Those  are  tragic  instances.  No  one 
can  wipe  them  away  or  laugh  them  away. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  to  try  to  control  all  the  things 
that  happen  in  a  society. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  I  should  like 
to  make  is  that  we  should  really  try  to 
base  the  benefits  of  the  bill  on  a  financial 
need  basis  instead  of  extending  them  to 
millionaires  as  well  as  to  poor  people,  and 
that  we  might  arrange  to  cover  the 
catastrophic  situations  such  as  the  one 
that  I  have  given.  Several  other  situa- 
tions have  l>een  brought  to  my  attention 
which  I  hope  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
before  the  debate  on  the  amendments  is 
completed.  My  point  is  that  we  have 
these  catastrophic  situations  confront- 
ing us  which,  I  believe,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  would  like  to  have  covered 
and  which,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said,  we  cannot  cover  at  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  contribution,  if  we 
are  to  have  complete  and  general  cover- 
age. I  believe  we  could  cover  situations 
like  that  if  we  were  to  limit  the  benefits 
to  those  who  actually  need  them,  rather 
than  to  give  them  to  everyone,  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  fact  that  the  bill 
would  cover  millionaires.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  men  with  very 
large  incomes  already  have  all  the  pro- 
tection they  need  when  they  get  past  65. 
Once  a  person  becomes  65,  his  entire 
doctor  bill  is  deductible,  as  I  discovered 
when  I  celebrated  my  65th  birthday,  and 
as  I  have  enjoyed  since.  Shortly  after  I 
became  65  I  went  to  a  very  good  dentist 


who  built  a  small  model  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
in  my  mouth.  I  worried  about  It.  I 
thought  he  was  taking  in  more  territory 
than  he  should.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs I  wanted  to  confine  him  to  a  re- 
stricted area.  However,  he  took  in  a 
very  substantial  area  and  fixed  things 
up  in  a  fine  fashion.  When  I  got  the  bill 
I  was  not  very  calm  about  it.  I  thought 
it  was  more  than  it  should  be.  I  pointed 
that  out  to  my  wife.  She.  having  more 
sense  than  I  have.  said.  "Have  you 
stopped  to  consider  that  you  are  past  65 
and  that  this  bill  is  deductible?" 

The  reduction  for  what  the  Senator 
says  is  a  millionaire  past  65  can  run  to 
91  percent  of  the  bill.  Many  p>eople  in 
the  lower  income  tax  brackets  would  like 
that  too.  It  is  not  much  satisfaction  to  a 
man  who  is  well  supplied  with  money  to 
have  this  new  'jenefit  come  to  him.  One 
might  make  that  same  statement  with 
reference  to  the  whole  social  security 
system  in  general. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  it  is  not  much  satis- 
faction, why  do  we  enact  legislation  to 
give  them  that  benefit? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  do  not  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  millionaires.  We  leg- 
islate for  the  benefit  of  all  people  who  are 
past  65.  In  that  way  we  deal  with  people 
who  may  have  a  $50,000  income,  who 
constitute  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
all  of  those  who  are  eligible  under  OASI. 
For  those  who  have  incomes  of  over  $10.- 

000  or  more,  it  is  only  3  percent.  The 
other  97  percent  are  the  ones  for  whom 
we  legislate.  We  cannot  help  it  if  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  get  under  the  tent 
and  are  eligible  for  the  benefits.  I  do 
not  expect  them  to  ask  for  it.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  a  man  in  the  Senate  who.  if 
he  wanted  to.  could  go  out  to  Walter 
Reed  and  have  certain  sections  of  his 
anatomy  removed,  and  the  Government 
would  take  care  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
there  is  historic  precedent  for  that,  for 
men  high  in  Government.  Not  so  long 
ago  I  had  my  gall  bladder  taken  out.  I 
went  home  and  had  my  own  physician 
take  it  out  in  a  church  hospital.    I  felt 

1  got  value  received  for  my  money.  I  also 
concede  that  it  was  deductible.  I  am  not 
too  worried  about  this  general  situation. 
There  are  men  in  the  Senate  who  are 
eligible  to  retire  from  the  Senate  with 
large  retirement  pay.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  go  to  them  and  say, 
"Why  don't  you  retire?  You  can  draw 
your  money."  Those  men  still  stay  here. 
They  do  not  quit.  I  understand  there  is 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not  only 
past  60,  but  is  past  70,  and  he  might  even 
be  past  80.  and  is,  for  all  of  that,  a  rather 
young  man.  I  would  not  suggest  that  he 
retire  and  draw  the  maximum  of  his  re- 
tirement pay.  He  seems  to  be  vigorously 
pursuing  a  political  career  and  I  hope 
he  will  be  reelected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  Intend  that 
our  colloquy  should  enter  the  field  of  the 
retirement  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. What  I  should  like  to  bring  out  is 
that  we  have  it  within  our  power  to  draw 
the  i)ending  bill  in  such  fashion  as  to 
keep  these  benefits  from  going  to  waste, 
from  going  to  those  who  do  not  need 
them.  We  could  with  the  same  stroke 
of  the  pen,  so  to  speak,  provide  for  cov- 
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erage  for  a  catastrophic  situation  of  the 
kind  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  which 
the  bill  does  not  cover.  In  that  way  we 
would  be  doing  much  more  equity  than 
by  providing  general  coverage.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  If  inequities  result, 
and  some  of  this  money  goes  to  people 
who  do  not  need  it,  that  is  the  way  it  is. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  that  way.  We 
have  the  ability  to  do  something  about 

it. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  we  could  write  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  benefits  should  be  available  to 
all  who  earn  them,  but  that  anyone 
who  does  not  need  them  or  does  not  want 
them,  does  not  have  to  take  them. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Tlie  Senator  has  said 
that  workers  do  not  want  a  means  test. 
I  attended  a  meeting  In  my  hometown 
of  Sioux  City,  which  was  attended  large- 
ly by  workers.     At  that  meeting  they 
sought  my  support  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill.     However,  when  I  pointed  out  that 
the  benefits  would  ijo  to  those  who  did 
not  need  them,  as  well  as  those  who  need 
them,  and  when  I  ix)lnted  out  the  case 
that  I  related  here,  the  strong  consensus 
of  that  meeting  wa-s  that  benefits  ought 
to  go  to  those  who  need  them.    It  may 
be  that  some  other  groups  do  not  be- 
lieve there  should  bo  a  means  test.  How- 
ever, If  by  having  a  means  tests  we  could 
reduce  the  benefit*,  that  would  go  to 
those  who  do  not  need  them  and  turn 
those  benefits  over  to  victims  of  caU- 
strophlc  situations  of  the  kind  I  have 
outlined.  I  believe  wo  would  be  doing 
equity.    I  cannot  s«>e  why  people  would 
object  to  a  means  t>est  if  that  were  the 
end  result  of  havlnji  such  a  provision  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    The  Senator  says. 
"If  that  were  the  result."    If  it  were  the 
result,  that  would  be  one  thing.    The 
amount  of  money  tliat  we  would  save  by 
a  means  test  for  p«)ple  who  have  large 
Incomes  Is  negligible.    In  the  first  place, 
they  do  not  claim  the  benefits.     That 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  many 
times.   There  are  S<?nators  who  probably 
are  entitled  to  a  tn^eat  amount  of  re- 
tirement pay.     They   are   not   worried 
about  it.    Senators  have  left  the  Senate 
and  have   not   drawn  their   retirement 
pay.    Not  all  people  draw  these  amoimts. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  am  not  advocating  a 
means  test  for  tha'«  who  have  a  $50,000 
taxable  income.    I  wmild  go  much  lower 
than  that.     In  that  way  more  benefits 
would  be  available  for  catastrophic  cases. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     How  low  would  the 
Senator  go? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  not  reached  a 
determination  on  this  point  but  I  would 
say.  for  example,  that  we  might  relate 
this  to  the  amount  of  income  which  re- 
duces the  social  security  benefits.  The 
Senator  knows  that  If  a  person  is  over 
65  and  has  income  of  a  certain  amount, 
he  does  not  get  social  security  benefits. 
I  believe  we  might  interrelate  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield!?  || 
Mr.  ANDERSON. '  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  not  an  income  test. 
It  is  a  work  test.  An  individual  can 
have  an  unlimiucd  income  and  still  draw 
his  social  security.  It  is.  by  ruling,  tax 
free.    I  have  aevetr  heard  of  anyone  de- 


clining it,  contrary  to  statements  that 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's clarifying  that  point.  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  work  test.  My  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  be  to  tie  the  amovmt  of  income 
under  the  work  test  into  what  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  not  true  that  an 
Income  test  is  applied  to  every  veteran 
of  the  United  States  who  has  served  in 
the  military  forces  for  his  use  of  a 
veterans'  hospital,  unless  his  disability 
is  service  connected? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  test  eJso 
apply  if  the  disability  is  service  con- 
nected? 

Mr.  ANDERSON    I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  income  test  is? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  does  not  apply 
if  the  disability  is  service  connected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  income  test  amounts  to? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  do  not. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    Would    the    Senator 
agree  that  so  far  as  all  persons  who  are 
now  retired  are  concerned,  they  will  not 
have  contributed  anything  to  the  hos- 
pital trust  fund,  assuming  they  continue 
to  be  retired? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  situation  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  Congress 
passed  a  disability  provision  in  1956. 
The  people  who  were  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provision  had  not  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  an  Individusd  who 
had  been  disabled  all  his  life  could  not 
take  advantage  of  it.  He  had  to  have  a 
certain  social  security  experience. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Not  on  the  social 
security  level.  We  do  not  say  this  shall 
apply  to  future  cases. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  take  that 
point  of  view.  I  am  referring  to  the 
present  retired  veterans  of  the  country. 
Under  this  provision,  if  it  passes  as 
written,  the  present  retired  veterans 
would  get  hospital  benefits  far  more 
liberal  than  the  veterans  of  the  coxmtry 
can  avail  themselves  of  under  veterans' 
laws. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.    Veterans  can  get 
hospitalization  under  veterans'  laws. 

Mr.   CURTIS.    Not  without   meeting 
an  income  test.    The  burden  is  on  the 
veteran  to  trace  his  disability  all  the 
way  back  to  his  military  service;  and  if 
he  cannot  meet  that  test,  he  must  meet 
an  income  test  before  he  can   receive 
hospitalization  in  a  veterans'  hospital. 
While  that  is  our  historic  policy  with  the 
veterans,   the   proposal   of   the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
take  all  of  the  present  retired  aged  and 
make  hospitalization  available  to  them. 
Mr.    ANDERSON.    The   question    of 
veterans'  benefits  is  a  complicated  one. 
I  believe  the  provision  is  that  if  a  veteran 
applies  for  hospitalization  and  says.  "I 
cannot  pay,"  even  though  he  may  have 
other  Income,  he  is  admitted  to  a  vet- 
erans' hospital  on  his  mere  statement 
that  he  cannot  pay. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    It  is  true  that  no  rigid 
inspection  audit  is  made.    It  is  assumed 


that  most  applicants  are  conscientious 
persons.  I  am  sure  they  are.  But  if 
they  have  Income  over  a  certain  amount 
and  reveal  that  fact,  they  cannot  be 
taken  care  of  in  a  veterans'  hospital  if 
the  disability  is  nonservice  connected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  a  veteran  is 
now  over  65  years  of  age  and  is  collect- 
ing social  security  tor  a  non-service-con- 
nected disability.  Me  can  certainly  come 
under  this  program. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Surely. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  he  has  been  disabled 
through  the  years  and  has  never  earned 
any  social  security  credit,  he  cannot 
come  under  the  program.  But  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  alresuiy  retired  and  who 
has  not  paid  a  dime  into  the  hospital 
trust  fund  may  come  in. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  and 
the  benefit  cannot  be  cut  off.  How  can 
it  be  measured?  A  person  who  is  now  63 
years  old,  or  60  years  old,  and  is  paying 
social  security,  will  continue  to  pay  for 
2  or  5  years.  Yet  someone  else,  who  is 
21  years  old,  will  be  paying  for  many 
more  years.  If  we  started  to  scale  the 
benefits  down  in  that  way.  we  would 
never  reach  a  point  of  equity.  It  must 
be  one  way  or  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  under  this  amendment 
anj'one  who  is  now  collecting  social  se- 
curity—and this  deals  with  whoever  Is 
entitled  to  this  benefit  after  65  would 
benefit. 

It  may  be  argued  that  they  have  not 
made  a  contribution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  "Virtually  everybody 
over  age  65,  or  who  has  attained  age  65, 
would  be  taken  care  of. 

If  he  were  in  a  veterans'  hospital,  he 
would  not  be  taken  care  of  by  social  se- 
curity. If  he  were  not  In  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital, he  would  be  eligible  under  social 
security. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  he  does  not  have  eli- 
gibility for  social -security  benefits,  is  not 
the  hospitalization  dependent  upon  ap- 
propriations? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  the  person 
would  be  blanketed  in  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  would  be  blanketed 
In  under  the  bill;  but  where  would  the 
money  come  from? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Prom  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Does  the  Senator  an- 
ticipate annual  appropriations? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    How  would  the  money 
be  forthcoming? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Government 
would  pay  this  bill  in  the  same  way  it 
pays  the  Kerr-Mills  bills.  How  are  those 
paid? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  it  is  by  an- 
nual appropriation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  that  if 
there  is  a  provision  which  requires  an- 
nual appropriation,  it  will  come  up;  but 
the  beneficiaries  would  be  blanketed  in 
under  this  program,  the  same  as  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  payments 
would  be  subject  to  annual  appropria- 
tion. Their  neighbors,  who  likewise  do 
not  pay  anything  into  the  hospital  trust 
fimd.  could  draw  on  the  hospital  insur- 
ance tnist  fund. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  this  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  situation  as  that  under 
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the  Kerr-MUls  law.  The  States  are  al- 
lowed to  advance  money  under  Kerr- 
Mills.  The  Government  promises  to  pay 
it  back,  and  it  does.  No  money  is  pro- 
vided in  the  act,  but  Congress  always 
provides  the  money,  and  it  would  do  so 
for  this  proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  very  generous  in  yield- 
ing. I  appreciate  that,  because  I  freely 
admit  that  I  did  not  favor  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  prior  to  passage  by 
the  House. 

This  is  what  I  find  hard  to  reconcile  in 
the  bill.  It  means  that  employees  and 
employers  and  the  self-employed,  which  . 
includes  the  whole  army  of  young  people 
who  are  buying  homes,  sending  their 
children  to  college,  and  paying  their  own 
medical  bills,  will  be  taxed  to  pay  the 
hospital  bill,  or  a  portion  thereof,  under 
this  measure,  for  everyone,  just  because 
he  has  passed  an  artificially  fixed  age. 
It  is  conceivable  that  many  of  the  payers 
are  far  less  able  to  pay  that  bill  than  the 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  voted  for  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  the  same  thing  happens. 
Health  care  is  paid  for  by  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  This  bill  mere- 
ly provides  for  a  start  in  the  making  of 
social-security  contributions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  people  pay 
through  general  taxes,  they  pay  accord- 
ing to  their  income.  The  recipients, 
while  not  complete  paupers,  are  unable 
to  bear  the  expense  of  costly  illness,  and 
I  agree  that  that  is  the  concern  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  if  a  costly 
prescription  needs  to  be  filled,  it  can  be 
filled.  If  hospitalization  is  needed,  or  if 
a  nurse  is  needed  to  call  at  a  home,  that 
can  be  taken  care  of. 

But  under  this  proposal,  the  Crovern- 
ment  will  embark  upon  a  system  in  which 
the  young  and  the  middle  aged,  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  farmers,  who  cannot  pass 
their  social  security  tax  on  to  anyone 
else,  will  have  to  pay  the  hospital  ex- 
pense, or  a  part  of  it — and  I  hope  that 
question  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  time, 
because  I  do  not  know  how  much  good 
this  bill  will  do  unless  it  can  be  enlarged 
a  good  deal — of  people  who  have  reached 
a  fixed  age,  many  of  whom  are  more 
able  to  pay  than  the  payers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  brought  up  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
experience  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  been.  It  is  ti*ue  that  a  young  man 
who  is  now  25  years  old  and  will  start  to 
pay  toward  the  benefits  cannot  hope  to 
gain  anything  under  the  act  until  he 
is  65.  That  is  also  true  of  middle-aged 
people.  But  I  have  not  received  one 
letter  from  such  an  individual  who  has 
opposed  the  proposed  legislation.  I  in- 
vite any  Senator  to  produce  such  letters. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  objection 
has  not  come  from  those  people. 

I  have  received  letters  from  people 
who  themselves  have  fathers  and  moth- 
ers who  might  become  subject  to  this 
measure.  But  I  have  not  received  one 
letter  from  anyone  who  is  below  age  50 


or  55  or  60  who  is  opposed  to  this  type 
of  legislation  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  paying  for  benefits  which  some- 
one else  would  receive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  received  such 
letters;  but  regardless  of  that,  is  it  not 
true,  if  we  are  to  be  realistic,  that  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  system;  that 
it  will  be  expanded  to  include  more  hos- 
pital care;  that  it  will  be  expanded  to 
include  medical  care;  and  that  the  age 
limit  will  be  lowered?  With  millions  of 
people  paying,  the  money  will  be  going, 
perhaps,  to  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  people  who  come  within  a  very  high 
income  category,  tdo  not  know  whether 
it  is  three -tenths  of  the  aged,  or  what 
percentage  it  is. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  All  those  who  are 
over  age  65. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  daresay  that  the  in- 
come position  of  many  persons  aged  65 
and  over  is  far  better  than  the  income, 
property,  and  debt  positions  of  individ- 
uals who  are  educating  their  youngsters, 
buying  their  homes,  and  paying  all  of 
their  own  hospital  and  medical  bills. 

Unless  this  bill  is  to  be  enlarged  suffi- 
ciently to  take  care  of  everyone  and 
to  take  care  of  all  their  expenses,  it  will 
never  satisfy  the  American  people. 
After  all,  a  hospital  bill  of  not  more  than 
$10  for  9  days  is  nothing.  The  point 
is  that  the  costly  things — such  as  the 
miracle  drugs,  and  I  am  for  them — are 
not  covered  at  all  by  this  measure. 

So  this  is  only  a  beginning,  similar  to 
the  beginning  which  was  made  in  Britain 
and  in  various  other  European  countries. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  government  sys- 
tem of  medical  care — at  this  time,  only 
hospital  care;  but  it  is  the  beginning. 
When  Britain  began  its  system  in  1947. 
they  had  1  doctor  for  about  every  800 
people;  but  today  in  Britain  1  doctor 
has  to  serve  twice  that  many  people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Such  statements 
were  also  made  at  the  time  we  passed  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  also  at  the  time 
we  passed  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  But,  fundamentally,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  this 
program  expanded  after  this  beginning, 
what  is  so  wrong  about  that?  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  to  pay 
for  their  hospital  care  by  means  of  such 
insurance,  in  this  fashion;  and  if  they 
want  this  program,  after  they  embark  on 
it,  to  pay  for  more  than  hospitalization, 
what  is  wrong  with  that,  if  they  want 
to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Because  it  will  ruin  the 
free  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  1  minute.  Certainly,  among  all 
the  segments  of  our  population,  the  doc- 
tors are  well  off,  and  make  good  incomes. 
In  many  instances  they  receive  their 
education  at  public  expense;  the  tax- 
payers pay  for  it.  And  I  am  happy  that 
medical  students  are  helped.  I  do  not 
expect  the  doctors  to  go  bankrupt  10  or 
15  years  from  now,  merely  because  we 
pass  this  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  patients.  Why  is  it  that  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  that  have  gov- 
ernment medicine  no  longer  attract 
young  doctors  to  go  there  to  study  and 
to  practice.  Instead,  they  come  to  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  not  say  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  think  It  is. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    There  are  many  doc- 
tors in  other  countries.    We  do  not  have 
enough  doctors  here.    Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  know  why? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  1  doctor  for 
every  750  of  our  people. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  know  why  we  do  not  have 
enough  doctors  in  our  country  now?  It 
is  because  over  the  past  25  years  our 
medical  institutions  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  explosion  of  our  papulation. 
Today  we  are  graduating  only  as  many 
doctors  as  we  graduated  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  as  many  doc- 
tors now  as  we  had  a  few  years  ago;  we 
have  1  doctor  for  every  750  patients. 
But  the  curve  has  gone  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  any  country  that  has  a  gov- 
ernment system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  cannot  con- 
template that  the  doctors  of  this  coun- 
try will  become  paupers  or  bankrupt  or 
discouraged  merely  because  we  are  pro- 
viding hospital  care  for  sick  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Neither  do  I;  but  I  see 
poor  service  for  the  patients  developing. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  do  not  see  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
as  regards  the  doctors  in  Britam,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.  Let  me  refer  to  an 
article  in  which  it  was  stated  that  doctors 
were  leaving  Britain  in  great  numbers, 
and  so  forth.  Dr.  Robert  Piatt,  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Physicians, 
carefully  investigated  that  allegation. 
In  an  article  published  April  1962.  in 
the  London  Times,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  figures  developed  in  connection  with 
that  study  were  somewhere  between  400 
percent  and  800  percent  in  error,  and 
that  among  the  reasons  why  the  figures 
were  in  error  was  that  doctors  from  the 
Irish  Republic  had  been  included,  al- 
though of  course  the  Irish  Republic  is 
not  part  of  Great  Britain.  Those  doc- 
tors study  in  Britain,  and  then  return 
to  Ireland.  In  addition,  a  great  many 
medical  students  come  to  Britain  from 
parts  of  what  used  to  be  the  British  Em- 
pire— for  example,  from  areas  such  as 
Iran.  Iraq,  and  other  areas  which  always 
have  been  close  to  the  British  Empire. 
They  come  to  Britain  and  study  med- 
icine, and  then  return  home;  but  when 
they  return  home,  they  are  included 
among  the  doctors  alleged  to  have  mi- 
grated from  Britain. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
seen  in  connection  with  this  field  was 
written  by  Robert  H.  Estabrook,  whom 
I  admire  and  like  very  much.  The  arti- 
cle was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  14.  He  wrote  the  article 
from  London,  where  he  has  been  observ- 
ing for  some  time.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Britain  Likes  Its  Medical  Program."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  14.  1962] 

BarrAiN   Likes  Its  Medical  Pbogram 

(By  Robert  H.  Estabrook) 

London. — How  good  Is  Britain's  National 

Health  Service?     The  question  Is  pertinent 
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in  connection  with  President  Kennedy's  far 
less  sweeping  medical  oare  plan  for  the  el- 
derly, and  particularly  with  the  many  refer- 
ences to  social  medicine.  Perhaps  the  fair- 
est answer  Is:  better  than  what  the  great 
majority  of  people  had  experienced  before- 
hand. 

Even  today  the  National  Health  Act  of 
1946  Is  cited  as  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  postwar  Labor  government.  Under 
It  all  residents  becatna  entitled  to  "free" 
medical  and  dental  care,  medicines  and  hos- 
pitalization. Doctors,  dentists  and  druggists 
were  enrolled.  Virtually  all  dentists  and 
all  but  about  600  general  medical  practi- 
tioners participate,  although  some  also  re- 
tain private  practices. 

Patients  are  encouraged  to  select  "family 
doctors."  They  are  thereupon  entitled  to 
medical  and  dental  consulUtlon.  surgery  by 
specialists  when  necessary,  ambulance  serv- 
ice, blood  transfusions,  and  rehabilitation. 
Hospitalization  ordinarily  Is  In  general  wards 
but  private  rooms  may  be  rented  when  avail- 
able for  f  3 .45  a  day. 

Certain  modlflcatlons  In  friee  services  have 
become  necessary.  Thwe  are  now  minimal 
fees  for  prescriptions,  glasses,  dentures  and 
appliances  as  well  as  ftar  house  calls,  partly 
to  discourage  abuse.  Employed  persons  also 
pay  a  special  weekly  Insurance  fee. 

The  system  Is  fin:inced  69  percent  by  na- 
tional government  appropriation.  12>/i  per- 
cent by  Insurance  fees,,  and  8  Mi  percent  by 
local  taxation.  Direct  charges  to  patients 
account  for  only  alwut  4>4  percent.  Totol 
expenditures  of  some  #3.6  billion  amount  to 
about  $50  ijer  person  per  year.  Doctors  and 
local  committees  have  a  say  In  management 
of  the  program  and  la  community  health 
services. 

Professional  men  art  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  pa- 
tients on  their  lists.  Payment  to  doctors  and 
dentists  are  set  to  yield  average  yearly  in- 
comes of  around  $«.800  and  »7,000.  respec- 
tively. The  typical  doctor  In  National  Health 
Service  has  a  patient  list  of  2.300  persons. 
Additional  payments  are  made  to  doctors 
with    smaller    llsU    and    to    those    getting 

started. 

In  practice  there  are.  of  course,  some  short- 
comings. Hospital  faculties  are  still  Inade- 
quate for  the  demand,  and  staffs  are  un- 
derpaid. Patlenu  complain  of  delays  for 
selective  surgery,  though  not  for  emergency 
care.  Perhaps  In  part  because  of  too  low  a  fee 
schedule  there  Is  a  shortage  of  new  doctors; 
there  are  charges,  vigorously  refuted  by  Min- 
ister of  Health  Enoch  Powell,  that  dissatis- 
faction has  caused  substantial  emigration. 
Despite  the  Introduction  of  fees,  costs  of  the 
program  have  continued  to  rise  and  are  now 
double  those  of  a  decade  ago. 

Among  the  most  comprehensive  critiques 
Is  a  study  by  Dr.  D  S.  Lees  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Affairs.  Dr.  Lees  cites 
the  Inadequacy  of  medical  and  dental  train- 
ing and  hospital  building  programs  as  evi- 
dence of  the  drawbacJC  of  centralized  control 
and  reduced  freedom  to  Innovate.  There  Is 
no  proof,  he  says,  that  the  general  health 
Improvement  Is  attributable  to  National 
Health  Service. 

Dr.  Lees  also  contends  that  the  market  Is 
superior  to  the  ballot  box  as  a  means  of 
demonstrating  consumer  preference;  he  pro- 
tests that  the  National  Health  Service  elimi- 
nates Individual  decisions  on  how  much  to 
spend  for  medical  care.  He  suggests  that  the 
program  move  away  from  free  services  to  an 
insurance  system  that  would  reimburse  doc- 
tors In  private  practice,  as  In  some  Scandina- 
vian countries. 

Lack  of  public  awareness  of  costs  is  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  criticism.  Doctors  and 
dentists  also  could  object  that  National 
Health  Service  makes  them.  In  effect,  public 
employees  with  their  remuneration  depend- 
ent upon  Government  flat.  Bureaucracy  can 
be  Infuriating,  and  one  hears  occasional 
grumbling   by   doctors    and   patients   alike. 


Some  persons  elect  to  go  outside  National 
Health  Service  when  speed  or  delicate  care  Is 
essential.  At  the  same  time,  eligible  foreign- 
ers who  use  National  Health  Service  often 
are  pleased  by  the  service. 

One  point  stands  out,  apart  from  argu- 
ments over  principle  and  quality:  There  Is 
remarkably  Uttle  complaint  that  National 
Health  Service  has  destroyed  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship  which  the  American 
Medical  Association  holds  so  sacred.  Indeed, 
some  authorities  contend  that  this  relation- 
ship has  been  Improved  by  removal  of  the  fi- 
nancial barrier.  Criticisms  must  be  weighed 
against  relief  from  personal  money  worries. 

In  short,  even  with  Its  faults  most  Britons 
seem  proud  of  their  National  Health  Service. 
Almost  never  Is  anyone  encountered  who 
wants  to  repeal  It  and  retvu-n  to  the  old 
system. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  age  would  be  lowered. 
But  I  do  not  think  so,  because  those 
who  still  are  at  work  want  to  keep  the 
age  level  where  it  Is.  Voluntary  Insur- 
ance is  doing  a  good  job  for  these  people. 
As  regards  establishing  an  income 
test,  that  would  tend  to  imdermine  the 
present  cooperative  relationships  we 
have  with  the  private  plans,  and  there 
are  more  than  30,000  of  them.  The  qual- 
ification provisions  in  connection  with 
them  are  very  liberal — just  as  those  for 
many  other  private  plans  are.  For  ex- 
ample, the  automobile  industry  has  a 
liberal  retirement  program;  and  those 
who  receive  pensions  would,  under  this 
means  test,  be  eligible  to  receive  medical 
care.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  with 
using  these  plans,  which  apply  during 
their  working  years,  so  that  after  the 
workers  are  65  years  of  age,  they  can 
receive  this  care. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFTICER     (Mr. 
Mktcalf  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    The  point  was  made 
that  if  the  American  people  want  this, 
we  should  give  it  to  them.    But  my  mail 
is  running  about  10  to   1   against  the 
King-Anderson  bill.    I  do  my  utmost  to 
try  to  ascertain  whether  the  letters  are 
the  result  of  spontaneous  desires  to  write 
to  me,  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of 
requests  by  organizations  that  such  let- 
ters be  sent  to  me.    I  must  say  that  my 
best  evaluation  of  my  mail  on  this  sub- 
ject indicates  to  me  that  although  there 
is  concern  about  meeting  the  hospital 
costs   and   nursing-home   costs   of   our 
elderly  people  who  carmot  afford  to  do 
so — and  there  is  no  question  about  that, 
the  great  preponderance  of  those  who 
are  writing  to  me  and  those  with  whom 
I  have  visited  in  my  State — which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  has  a  very  high  ratio  of 
its  population  in  the  older  age  brackets. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    But  most  of  those 
are  living  in  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No,  I  must  advise  the 
Senator  that  although  a  great  many  of 
them  have  moved  to  California,  and  also 
to  his  great  and  beautiful  State,  there 
are  still  enough  of  them  left  in  Iowa  so 
that  the  ratio  in  Iowa  of  these  senior 
citizens  is  much  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average — in  fact,  very  near  the 
top.    And  the  majority  of  those  whom  I 


have  contacted  have  indicated  to  me  that 
they  do  not  want  the  King-Anderson 
bill— principally,  I  would  say— although 
not  necessarily  only — because  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  extend  these  benefits  to 
those  who  do  not  need  them,  those  who 
can  afford  to  handle  them,  at  the  cost 
of  diluting  the  benefits  which  would  go 
to  those  who  do  need  them,  and  also  at 
the  cost  of  not  covering  some  of  the 
catastrophic  situations  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  am  sure  that  if  there  were  a  test 
vote,  among  the  people  of  my  State,  as 
to  whether  they  want  to  have  cases,  such 
as  the  catastrophic  multiple-sclerosis 
case  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
go  by  the  board  and  not  receive  any 
coverage,  or  whether  they  wish  to  have 
benefits  provided  to  a  great  many  per- 
sons who  have  sufficient  income  to  meet 
the  costs  of  hospital  and  nursing-home 
care,  their  votes  would  be  against  the 
latter  and  in  favor  of  the  former. 

That  is  why  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  I  wish  something  would  be  done 
perhaps  to  tie  in  or  interrelate  the  re- 
ceipt of  these  benefits  with  the  working - 
test  rule  of  social  security,  so  there 
would  be  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  catastrophic  cases,  regardless  of  the 
age.  When  catastrophe  strikes,  it 
knows  no  age;  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Grovernment 
to  take  care  of  catastrophic  cases,  when 
the  persons  involved  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  the  costs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  of  ttimes  the  question  is  asked, 
"How  does  it  happen  that  dealers  selling 
surplus  military  supplies  and  equipment 
always  seem  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  everything?"  This  is  particularly  true 
of  stores  dealing  with  surplus  clothing, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  just 
issued  a  report  which  clears  up  some  of 
this  mystery.  For  instance,  his  report 
showed  that  as  of  December  31, 1961,  the 
Military  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  had  on  hand  total  in- 
ventory valued  at  $1,117,800,000  of  which 
amount  $467,300,000  was  in  inventory 
excess  to  their  needs. 

A  sample  check  of  their  procurement 
policies  showed  that  on  clothing  and 
textile  items  alone  between  December 
1957  and  October  1960,  they  purchased 
$20,400,000  worth  of  clothing,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  was  unneeded. 

Example  1:  On  December  31,  1957,  the 
Military  Clothing  .and  Textile  Supply 
Agency  procured  492,000  Air  Force  blue 
serge  winter  uniform  coats  costing  about 
$9,640,000  that  were  not  needed. 

On  that  same  date  the  Military 
Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Agency  pre- 
pared a  supply  study  that  showed  a  need 
to  buy  only  10,427  Air  Force  wool  serge 
winter  uniform  coats,  blue  shade  84,  of 
a  limited  number  of  sizes,  at  a  cost  of 
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about  $204,400.  "nils  was  the  amount 
needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  forecast 
17-month  stockage  objective. 

However,  instead  of  buying  10,427  coats 
the  record  shows  that  from  June  to 
September  1958  the  MiUtary  Clothing 
and  Textile  Supply  Agency  awarded  nine 
contracts  that  resulted  in  the  delivery  of 
502,440  coats  costing  about  $9,847,000. 
Thus,  in  this  instance,  the  Government 
bought  50  times  as  many  coats  as  its  own 
reports  showed  were  needed,  represent- 
ing a  needless  expenditure  of  $9,640,000. 

Example  2:  On  September  30,  1958.  a 
supply  study  made  by  the  Military  Cloth- 
ing and  Textile  Supply  Agency  showed  a 
need  to  buy  2.626  Air  Force  wool  velour, 
blue  shade  85,  overcoats.  This  amount 
was  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a 
stockage  objective  of  about  a  17-month 
supply  based  mi  the  then  current  rates 
of  peacetime  usage. 

However,  on  December  18.  1958,  the 
Military  Clothing  and  Technical  Supply 
Agency  awarded  a  contract  for  26.250 
overcoats  at  a  cost  of  about  $675,000. 
Thus  in  this  instance  they  had  a  pro- 
curement order  showing  a  need  for  2.626 
overcoats,  but  they  purchased  26,250 
overcoats,  or  10  times  as  many  as  needed. 
In  this  instance  they  wasted  $706,000  in 
unnecessary  procurement. 

The  Military  Clothing  and  Technical 
Supply  Agency  argued  that  they  bought 
in  this  huge  quantity  in  order  to  get  a 
cheaper  price  and  to  save  money;  how- 
ever, an  examination  of  the  records 
shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
another  bidder  who  was  producing  the 
same  item  at  that  time  actually  quoted 
the  Government  a  price  of  25  cents  per 
unit  less  on  a  smaller  quantity  than  that 
covered  by  the  contract  awarded.  Thus 
they  not  only  bought  10  times  as  many 
overcoats  as  they  needed  but  they  did 
not  even  award  the  contract  to  the  low- 
est bidder. 

Twenty-one  months  later  a  review  of 
their  inventory  showed  that  they  still 
had  on  hand  26.021  of  the  26.250  over- 
coats. 

Example  3:  On  December  29,  1958, 
they  purchased  292,248  cotton  sateen 
Army  overcoats  at  a  cost  of  over  $6  mil- 
lion. 

This  purchase  was  made  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  3  months  prior  to 
the  awarding  of  this  contract  their  own 
records  showed  that  the  procurement 
was  not  at  all  needed.  In  fact,  they  al- 
ready had  on  hand  954.586  overcoats,  or 
more  than  a  4V2-year  supply. 

Example  4:  Between  October  1958  and 
May  1959  the  Military  Clothing  and 
Technical  Supply  Agency  placed  produc- 
tion orders  with  the  Marine  Corps  cloth- 
ing factory  in  Philadelphia,  Pa,  for  about 
54,000  Marine  Corps  blue  gabardine  coats 
to  cost  about  $1,782,000.  One  June  3, 
1959,  the  Marine  Corps  notified  the  Mili- 
tary Clothing  and  Technical  Supply 
Agency  that  its  previously  computed  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961 
were  to  be  substantially  reduced.  In  fact, 
the  actual  reduction  in  forecast  require- 
ments was  greater  than  the  quantity 
already  on  order,  indicating  that  none  of 
the  54.000  coats  on  order  were  needed  to 
maintain  the  established  peacetime  level 
of  supply. 


Example  5:  On  October  8.  1958.  the 
Military  Clothing  and  Technical  Supply 
Agency  Issued  a  production  order  to  the 
Marine  Corps  clothing  factory  for  96.120 
Marine  Corps  blue  gabardine  trousers  to 
cost  about  $957,355. 

In  June  1959  the  Marine  Corps  sub- 
mitted to  the  Military  Clothing  and 
Technical  Supply  Agency  reduction  In 
forecast  requirements  for  trousers.  The 
Comptroller  General's  review  at  the  fac- 
tory showed  that  as  of  June  30,  1959, 
cloth  had  been  cut  for  only  10.947  trou- 
sers and  scheduled  production  in  excess 
of  this  quantity  could  have  been  can- 
celed at  that  time.  However,  the  Mili- 
tary Clothing  and  Technical  Supply 
Agency  did  not  prepare  a  supply  study 
on  the  trousers  until  October  16.  1959, 
and  waited  until  November  25,  1959.  to 
reduce  scheduled  production.  This  ac- 
tually resulted  in  the  ultimate  delivery 
of  55,267  trousers. 

Thus  the  failure  of  the  Military  Cloth- 
ing and  Technical  Supply  Agency  to 
take  prompt  action  in  June  1959  to  ter- 
minate the  production  order  resulted  in 
the  expenditure  of  about  $441,000  for 
44.320  trousers  not  needed. 

In  five  other  instances  the  Comptroller 
General  found  that  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures of  about  $843,000  were  in- 
curred by  the  Goverrunent  between  De- 
cember 1957  and  October  1960  because 
it  purchased  new  materials  when  it  could 
have  utilized  acceptable  textiles  already 
available  in  its  inventories. 

Altogether  the  Comptroller  General 
found  excess  inventories  in  the  amount 
of  $467  million  in  this  phase  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement,  and 
the  few  specific  examples  show  how 
some  of  this  excess  inventory  was  un- 
necessarily accumulated. 

This  irresponsible  buying  of  materials 
which  are  already  in  adequate  supply 
represents  a  multimillion-dollar  annual 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  If  the 
administration  wants  to  give  a  tax  cut  all 
that  it  has  to  do  is  to  squeeze  the  waste 
out  of  our  present  budget,  including  the 
Defense  budget,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  cost  of  Government  would 
be  reduced  by  billions  of  dollars. 


TAX  PROPOSALS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Ip.st  few  days  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  have  been  discussing  the  big 
controversy  that  has  been  going  on  na- 
tionally over  a  balanced  budget  and  over 
the  wisdom  of  a  tax  cut  this  year.  In 
the  last  few  days  this  controversy  in  the 
press  has  become  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting, because  the  argimient  I  have 
made  is  that  it  makes  no  sense  at  all,  at 
a  time  when  the  Governors  of  the  coun- 
try, the  AFL-CIO,  the  great  labor  or- 
ganizations, the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  top  economists,  all  seem  to  agree 
that  we  should  expand  the  economy  by 
tax  cuts,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  pursue  a  policy  of  limiting  the 
free  reserves  of  our  banks,  forcing  in- 
terest rates  up.  and  causing  a  situation 
in  which  business  has  to  contract  rather 
than  expand. 

Tuesday  I  put  in  the  Record  the  fact 
that  the  90-day  bill  rate  last  week 
reached  a  2 -year  high. 


The  diminution  of  reserves  is  the  re- 
sult, and  I  have  documented  it,  of  a  de- 
liberate policy  on  the  part  of  the  Reserve 
Board  of  sales  of  Federal  obligations  and 
soaking  up  money  that  is  available,  de- 
liberately driving  down  the  price  of  Fed- 
eral securities  and  driving  up  interest 
rates. 

Just  yesterday  in  the  newspapers  a 
most  revealing  column  by  Sylvia  Porter 
appeared.  She  is  certainly  one  of  the 
clearest,  most  articulate  commentators 
on  the  financial  scene.  The  article  re- 
vealed the  whole  emerging  economic 
strategy.    She  said : 

How  to  help  spur  a  sluggish  economy  at 
home  through  bold  actions  which  would  de- 
liberately create  big  budget  deficits  and. 
how,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  It  clear  to 
our  foreign  creditors  that  we  are  not  pur- 
suing   financially   Irresponsible    programs. 

This,  said  Miss  Porter,  Is  the  big 
problem . 

She  points  out  that  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment is  intending  to  do  this  is  to  try 
to  rim  a  tight  credit  policy  and  keep  in- 
terest rates  high  and  make  credit  avail- 
able only  to  a  hmited  extent,  but  to  have 
a  fiscal  policy  which  is  encouraging  to 
the  economy  and  expansionary.  In  con- 
nection with  that„  Miss  Porter  states 
this: 

This  Is  what  would  b«  involved: 
Fiscal  policy  would  take  over  as  the  key 
stimulant  to  the  economy.  This  means  tax 
cuts,  budget  deficits,  far  more  money  being 
poured  Into  the  economy  by  the  Govern- 
ment than  Is  being  taken  out  in  taxes. 

Monetary  policy  simultaneously  would 
take  over  as  the  key  guardian  of  the  dollar. 
While  credit  would  be  available  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  our  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers, the  cost  of  the  borrowing  would 
rise  moderately  and  Interest  rates  on  short- 
term  Government  securities  would  be  high 
enough  to  hold  "hot  money"  In  the  United 
States. 

Then  this  key  sentence: 

The  world's  central  bankers  are  telling  our 
officials.  In  effect  •  •  •  if  you  go  In  for  ag- 
gressive stimulation  of  your  economy  by 
fiscal  (tax)  policy,  you  also  must  go  in  for 
more  restrictive  monetary  (credit)  policy. 

Of  course  the  bankers  say  that.  This 
is  perfectly  normal  and  natural  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  bankers,  th?y 
would  say  this  is  the  best  possible 
world — a  world  in  which  there  can  be 
high  interest  rates,  and  government  try- 
ing to  push  them  higher  even  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  trying  to  expand  the 
economy  with  deficit  .spending.  They 
want  interest  rates  as  high  as  possible. 

Of  course.  If  the  Government  follows 
a  restrictive  F>olicy  in  monetary  matters, 
if  the  Goverrunent  keeps  the  money  sup- 
ply as  limited  as  possible,  while  it  is 
trying  to  expand  the  economy  by  spend- 
ing, the  result  Is  going  to  be  high  interest 
rates  at  all  times;  and  high  interest 
rates  are.  in  effect,  price  supports  for 
bankers.  The  higher  the  rates,  the  hap- 
pier the  bankers  are.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  predictable,  that  they 
would  take  that  i>osition. 

rUROPEAK   EXPnilENCE   IRRELEVANT 

It  is  true  that  that  policy  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  Europe  with  some  success. 
They  have  had  high  Interest  rates  there, 
higher  than  our  own.  They  have,  rela- 
tively speaking,  spent  more  and  taxed 
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less,  and  the  economy  has  been  expand- 
ing at  a  greater  rate  than  ours.  I  think 
every  economist  will  agree  that  if  a 
policy  of  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  is  followed  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, a  far  bigger  tax  cut  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  Government  will  have  to 
run  a  bigger  deficit. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  up  to  now  the 
economists  have  advocated  what  they 
call  a  compensatory  fiscal  pwlicy.  In 
other  words.  In  periods  of  recession  or 
depression,  the  Government  is  supposed 
to  run  deficits,  lower  taxes,  and  Increase 
spending.  In  order  to  push  the  economy 
ahead.  Now.  for  the  first  time,  even  in 
an  expansionary  period,  even  when  the 
economy  is  moving  ahead,  even  when 
our  gross  national  product  has  increased 
by  7  percent  in  the  Immediately  con- 
cluded fiscal  year,  and  predictions  are 
that  It  will  increase  by  6  percent  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances the  argument  Is  that  we 
should  run  a  deficit,  reduce  taxes,  and 
expand  the  economy. 

PKKPrruAL  BXTOcrr  DBncrrs  the  voouk 
A  few  hours  ago  I  talked  to  a  promi- 
nent economist  here  In  Washington,  and 
he  admitted  It  seems  that  now  the  feel- 
ing among  economists  is  that  we  prob- 
ably should  have  perpetual  budget  defi- 
cits. The  only  difference  Is  that  the 
deficit  should  be  very  big  In  periods  of 
recession  or  depre.s.sion,  and  quite  mod- 
erate, only  a  small  deficit,  in  periods  of 
prosperity. 

In  the  present  period  of  prosperity, 
with  a  record  expansion  of  our  economy 
in  the  past  fiscal  year  and  one  pre- 
dicted for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  deficit  of  $7  billion  for 
this  last  fiscal  year,  and  a  deficit  of  per- 
haps $6  to  $7  billion  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Even  on  a  national  accounts 
budget,  and  not  just  on  an  administra- 
tive budget.  The  income  accounts  budg- 
ets actually  ran  a  deficit  last  year. 
Contrary  to  what  the  New  York  Times 
stated  and  what  some  economists  have 
argued,  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  na- 
tional accounts  budget  and  not  just  in 
the  administrative  budget,  next  year. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  serious 
imemployment  problem  we  have,  and  we 
must  recognize  It.  But  unemployment 
has  dropped.  It  has  diminished.  It  has 
gone  down.  It  is  now  at  the  lowest  level 
at  which  it  has  been  for  some  time,  on 
a  percentage  basis,  seasonally  adjusted. 
As  I  placed  in  the  Record  recently, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  drop  In  unem- 
ployment figures  for  heads  of  families 
and  married  males  who  have  been  un- 
employed more  than  15  weeks.  I  think 
that  figure  should  drop  even  more.  But 
I  say  the  way  to  push  the  figure  down 
is  not  to  Increase  Interest  rates,  not  to 
discourage  people  from  buying  homes  or 
cars,  or  to  discourage  businessmen  from 
borrowing,  or  plsice  such  high  rates  on 
credit  that  people  cannot  borrow.  I  say 
the  Intelligent  way  to  expand  the  econ- 
omy is  to  keep  interest  rates  as  low  as  we 
can  and  try  to  balance  the  budget. 
That  may  not  satisfy  the  international 
bankers,  but  it  makes  sense  to  the  tax- 
payers, i     I 

Mr.  President,  In  View  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  discussed  Miss  Porter's  fine  arti- 
cle, while  I  disagree  with  her  viewpoint, 


I  think  in  all  fairness,  although  with 
some  reluctance,  I  should  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  commentary  by  Sylvia 
Porter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

YotJB   Monet's   Worth:    New    Combination 
IN  U.S.  Problems 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Never  before  have  the  U.S.  Government's 
financial  policymakers  had  to  face  these  two 
problems  simultaneously: 

How  to  help  spur  a  sluggish  economy  at 
home  through  bold  actions  which  would 
deliberately  create  big  budget  deficits  and, 
how,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  It  clear  to 
our  foreign  creditors  that  we  are  not  pur- 
suing financially  Irresponsible  programs.  If 
these  creditors  withdraw  the  enormous  totals 
of  short-term  funds  they  hold  in  our 
markets  they  could  undermine  the  dollar. 

An  approach  hitherto  untried  here  is  being 
Intensively  studied  at  the  highest  levels  in 
Washington  now. 

1.  To  spur  the  economy  at  home:  across- 
the-board  tax  cute  for  both  individuals  and 
corporations.  The  plan  Is  to  try  to  offset  the 
tax  losses  through  some  loophole  closing, 
but  it  Is  acknowledged  the  tax  slashes  would 
considerably  Increase  the  budget  deficit  In 
the    1963    fiscal    year   which    began    Sunday. 

2.  To  protect  the  dollar  by  preventing  a 
devastating  withdrawal  of  hot  money  by 
foreign  creditors  by  following  credit  policies 
that  the  world's  central  bankers  recognize 
as  traditional  and  appropriate  In  a  period 
of  major  budget  deficits.  Specifically,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  restrict  credit, 
easy  money  would  fade  Into  tighter  money. 
Interest  rates  would  rise. 

ATTRACTIVE    INTEREST 

This  would  rot  only  reassure  the  for- 
eigners who  hold  more  than  $23  billion  of 
short-term  funds  in  ovu*  markets  of  the 
dollar's  solidity.  It  also  would  make  them 
want  to  keep  their  funds  here  to  earn  the 
attractive  Interest  rates  that  would  be  of- 
fered on  short-term  Government  obligations. 

This  Is  what  would  be  Involved: 

Fiscal  policy  would  take  over  as  the  key 
stimulant  to  the  economy.  This  means  tax 
cuts,  bvidget  deficits,  far  more  money  being 
poured  Into  the  economy  by  the  Government 
than  is  being  taken  out  In  taxes. 

Monetary  policy  simultaneously  would  take 
over  as  the  key  guardian  of  the  dollar.  While 
credit  would  be  available  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  our  businessmen  and  consumers, 
the  cost  of  the  borrowing  would  rise  mod- 
erately and  Interest  rates  on  short-term 
Government  securities  would  be  high  enough 
to  hold  "hot  mcmey"  In  the  United  States. 

rOTTND    IT   WORKS 

The  world's  central  bankers  are  telling  our 
officials.  In  effect.  "We  don't  worry  about 
budget  deficits  you  cause  by  tax  reductions 
to  give  Incentives  to  your  bvislnessmen  and 
consumers  to  spend.  We  have  done  this  our- 
selves and  found  It  works.  Nor  do  we  worry 
about  a  new  Inflation  spiral  In  your  country's 
environment  now. 

"What  we  worry  about  much  more  Is 
another  U.S.  recession  which  would  make 
your  dollar's  position  Intolerable  and  drag 
us  all  down.  But  if  you  go  In  for  ag- 
gressive stimulation  of  your  economy  by 
fiscal  (tax)  policy,  you  also  must  go  In  for 
more  restrictive  monetary  (credit)  policy. 
You  can't  run  huge  deficits,  keep  money 
easy,  too,  and  maintain  the  world's  confi- 
dence In  the  dollar." 

These  are  about  the  only  significant  pol- 
icies we  haven't  tried  to  date  to  solve  our 
problems.  We've  not  used  tax  cuts  to  spur 
the  economy.  We've  not  permitted  money  to 
tighten  In  a  time  of  sluggish  business;  on 


the  contrary,  easy  money  has  been  a  major 
way  we've  tried  to  spur  business. 

These  are  the  policies  which  could  be  an- 
swers to  both  faster  economic  growth  and  a 
stable  dollar — if  those  In  charge  of  the  pol- 
icies can  explain  them  plainly  enough  at 
home  and  abroad  so  that  their  alms  are  not 
thwarted  at  the  start  by  misunderstanding. 

NEW     YORK    TIMES     BUDGET     EDITORIAL    IGNORES 
ETTEOPEAN    INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  turn  to  the  second  and  third  chap- 
ter of  the  budget  argument  carried  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  today  and  yester- 
day. I  discussed  first  the  article  of 
Tuesday  on  the  fioor : 

The  administration's  policymakers  •  •  •  ■ 
are  particularly  impressed  by  differences  In 
budget  policy,  pointing  out  that  the  fastest 
growing  countries  have  been  willing  to  Incur 
deficits  to  stimulate  expansion.  The  Infer- 
ence Is  that  adopting  similar  methods  here 
could  produce  an  equivalent  rate  of  growth. 

What  the  New  York  Times  overlooks 
is  that  although  the  European  econo- 
mies have  been  growing,  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  suffered  a  very  sharp  in- 
flation. France  has  had  an  inflation  in 
the  past  10  years  of  42  percent,  com- 
pared to  13  percent  in  our  country. 
Every  European  country  has  had  a 
sharper  inflation  than  the  United  States 
has  had. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  all  of  the 
European  countries  there  are  great  con- 
sumer demands  which  are  unmet. 
Something  like  2  homes  in  10  in  Europe 
have  television  sets.  A  minority  of 
families  have  automobiles  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Only  half  of  the  fami- 
lies in  England,  for  example,  have 
refrigerators. 

In  this  country  99  percent  of  the  homes 
have  refrigerators.  Nine  out  of  ten 
homes  in  America  have  television  sets. 
Most  families  have  at  least  one  auto- 
mobile, if  they  can  use  one.  Of  course, 
in  some  urban  areas  the  American 
families  do  not  want  or  need  an  auto- 
mobile. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  not  the  same 
room  for  satisfjring  unsatisfied  con- 
svuner  demand  for  these  products  in  this 
country  as  there  is  in  European  coun- 
tries. I  think  the  New  York  Times,  in 
its  budget  debate,  overlooks  this  fact. 

The  New  York  Times  fvirther  says: 

Under  present  conditions,  tax  reduction 
would  not  be  Inflationary.  It  appears  the 
best  method  to  stimulate  growth. 

GOVERNMENT  ECONOMIC  POLICIES  LAG  IN  EFFECT 

We  should  realize  that  even  tax  reduc- 
tions have  a  definite  Isig  in  their  effect. 
There  have  been  a  series  of  very  fine 
studies  made  as  to  the  effects  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  on  the  economy. 
One  of  the  best  was  made  by  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Milton  Friedman,  on  the  effects 
of  a  full  employment  p>olicy  on  economic 
stability.  Another  was  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  by  Thomas  Mayer, 
who  previously  studied  monetsur  policy 
and  its  economic  consequences  and  is 
now  studying  the  effects  of  a  fiscal  policy 
of  unbalanced  budgets  on  the  economy. 

Both  of  these  studies  suggest  that 
there  may  be  a  lag  of  17  months,  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half,  between  the  time 
either  monetary  or  fiscal  policies  are  put 
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into  effect  and  the  time  the  consequences 
on  the  economy  are  fully  felt.  There- 
fore, if  there  were  to  be  a  tax  cut  now 
the  effects  most  likely  would  occur  a 
year  from  now  or  later.  These  studies 
also  suggest,  incidentally,  that  both  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  have  rela- 
tively weak  effects  on  the  economy. 

If  there  is  anything  we  know  about 
economics,  it  is  that  the  crj'stal  ball  is 
mighty  cloudy.  We  cannot  tell  what 
will  happen  a  year  from  now,  let  alone  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  evidence  is  that 
the  United  States  may  now  be  in  a  pe- 
riod of  prosperity  and  possibly  an  in- 
flationary situation. 

Although  some  economists  disagree 
with  Friedman  and  Mayer  on  other  sub- 
jects, very  few  disagree  on  this  subject 
of  the  lag  between  cause  and  effect. 

The  New  York  Times  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  lag  involved,  which 
they  have  ignored.  Under  the  present 
circumstances,  when  the  outlook  is  that 
everything  seems  to  be  moving  forward, 
to  be  moving  ahead,  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  and  ever  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt  at  any  time,  it 
would  seem  that  now  is  the  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Budget  Debate— II"  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Budgxt  Debats — H 

In  opening  the  debate  on  economic  growth. 
President  Kennedy  suggested  that  the  United 
States  may  have  something  to  learn,  from 
Europe's  experience  of  almost  a  decade  of 
uninterrupted  nonlnflatlonary  prosperity. 
The  performance  of  the  American  economy 
has  been  anemic  by  comparison,  and  the 
administration's  policymakers  have  been  hard 
at  work  examining  the  European  miracle. 
They  are  particularly  Impressed  by  differ- 
ences In  budget  policy,  pointing  out  that  the 
fastest  growing  countries  have  been  willing 
to  Incur  deficits  to  stimulate  expansion.  The 
inference  Is  that  adopting  similar  methods 
here  could  produce  an  equivalent  rate  of 
growth. 

American  budget  policy  has  proved  none 
too  effective  in  promoting  growth  because  our 
high  tax  rates  tend  to  stifle  demand  before 
full  utilization  of  ovir  resources  Is  reeiched. 
This  Is  the  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted now.  Unquestionably,  the  rlgrldlty 
of  our  tax  structiire  has  contributed  to  the 
frequency  of  recession  and  the  sluggish 
character  of  each  succeeding  recovery.  The 
Eviropeans  have  recognized  tii&t  a  flexible 
tax  system  Is  the  key  to  an  effective  budget 
policy.  In  general,  they  have  lower  direct  tax 
rates,  and  place  more  reliance  on  Indirect 
taxes,  encouraging  a  high  level  of  economic 
activity  and  Increasing  their  tax  receipts. 

Eiutjpe's  economic  renaissance  shoiild  not 
be  permitted  to  Justify  Inflationary  policies 
In  the  United  States.  It  started  growing  from 
a  lower  base,  which  made  rapid  advance  rela- 
tively easier.  And  its  boom  is  largely  based 
on  the  kind  of  pent-up  consumer  demand 
that  we  experienced  during  the  early  years  of 
the  postwar  period.  Indeed,  the  Europeans 
talk  of  the  Americanization  of  their  econ- 
omies, and  they  are  now  facing  some  of  the 
same  pressures,  rising  costs  and  narrowing 
profit  margins,  that  have  been  afflicting  the 
American  Industry. 

But,  so  far  at  least,  Europe  has  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  experiment  that  we 
have  not  matched.  Despite  their  pfist  ex- 
perience with  ruinous  Inflation.  Europeans 
have    been    willing    deliberately    to    Incur 


deflcits  to  promote  growth  and  eventual  sur- 
pluses. 

This  Is  a  lesson  we  have  yet  to  learn. 
There  Is  nothing  mc»til  or  immoral  about 
achieving  a  surplus  or  a  deficit.  But  though 
it  is  demonstrably  clear  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture hinders  economic  growth,  the  moralists 
Insist  that  any  reduction  await  a  balancing 
of  the  budget.  The  result  is  a  limping  econ- 
omy and  bigger  deficits. 

To  stimulate  growth,  the  President  has  de- 
clared his  intention  to  reform  the  tax  struc- 
ture and  reduce  taxes  before  the  budget  Is 
In  balance.  This  Is  a  forward  step.  Under 
present  conditions,  tax  reduction  would  not 
be  inflationary.  It  appears  the  best  method 
to  stimulate  growth.  This  In  turn  will  in- 
crease the  Government's  tax  take.  The  only 
question  is  whether  we  can  wait  until  next 
year  for  tax  reduction,  for  it  may  then  prove 
too  little  and  too  late. 

NEW  TOKK  TIMES  BUDCET  EOrTOSIAL  THXZX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  editorial  says,  in  i>art: 

If  the  United  States  did  not  have  a  deficit 
in  our  transactions  with  other  nations,  which 
has  led  to  a  drain  on  our  gold  supply,  there 
would  be  much  less  resistance  to  the  idea  of 
deliberately  Incurring  a  deficit  In  our  admin- 
istrative budget. 

In  other  words,  it  is  stated  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  run  a  deficit  now  and  to 
justify  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  I  think  the 
international  balance  of  payments  may 
contribute  in  a  tertiary  way  to  this  sit- 
uation, but  the  principal  reason  for  not 
running  a  deficit  now  is  the  fact  that 
economic  conditions  seem  to  be  improv- 
ing, seem  to  be  good.  If  we  ai-e  ever  to 
,have  a  balanced  budget,  we  should  do  it 
under  circumstances  like  those  of  the 
present. 

The  editorial  also  states: 

Yet  now  that  economic  activity  Is  falling 
short  of  expectations,  largely  due  to  the  re- 
Btrlctlveness  of  Government  polic>',  the  ad- 
ministration is  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  a 
deficit. 

There  is  no  documentation  in  that  edi- 
torial to  show  that  the  Government  pol- 
icy has  been  restrictive.  What  is  restric- 
tive about  running  a  deficit  of  $7  billion 
in  the  administrative  budget  or  a  deficit 
of  $1  billion  in  the  national  accounts 
budget?  That  is  not  restrictive.  That 
is  expansionary. 

If  there  is  any  restriction,  It  is  In  re- 
garxi  to  monetary  policy.  Interest  rates 
are  unnaturally  hi^h.  They  are  unnat- 
urally high  In  the  sense  that  there  is 
the  smallest  supply  of  money  in  relation 
to  the  job  which  money  has  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  gross  national  product  that 
we  have  had  since  the  1920's.  That  is 
the  restriction.  The  ratio  of  the  money 
supply  to  GNP  Is  now  about  27  percent. 
That  is  close  to  a  modem  record  for  tight 
money  and  the  Fed  would  make  It 
tighter. 

The  proposal,  from  Sylvia  Porter  and 
others,  would  put  interest  rates  higher, 
would  make  them  more  restrictive,  as  a 
result  of  a  bigger  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "The  Budget  De- 
bate— m"  may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Buncrr    Debate — III 

The  debate  over  what  kind  of  budget  policy 
is   best   suited    to   promote   nonlnflatlonary 


growth  is  complicated  by  the  American 
balance-of -payments  problem.  If  the  United 
States  did  not  have  a  deficit  In  our  trans- 
actions with  other  nations,  which  has  led 
to  a  drain  on  our  gold  supply,  there  would 
be  much  less  resistance  to  the  Idea  of  de- 
liberately Incurring  a  deficit  in  our  admin- 
istrative budget.  But  gold  continues  to  flow 
out,  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  payments 
is  still  large,  and  we  cannot  ignore  the  threat 
that  the  Europeans  may  lose  confidence  in 
the  dollar  if  we  resort  once  again  to  deficit 
spending. 

During  most  of  the  postwar  period  the 
dollar  seemed  Inviolable  and  our  economy 
insulated  from  balance-of-payments  con- 
siderations. Actually,  we  ran  deficits  in  our 
foreign  accounts  In  all  but  one  year  since 
1949;  but  foreign  confidence  in  the  American 
economy  did  not  deteriorate  and  the  drain 
on  the  gold  supply  did  not  assume  serious 
proportions  until  after  the  Elsenhower 
administration  registered  a  deficit  cf  over 
$12  billion,  the  largest  ever  in  peacetime. 

Last  year,  when  laced  with  the  twin  task 
of  overcoming  a  recesbion  and  defending  t^e 
dollar,  Mr.  Kennedy  chose  to  steer  a  middle- 
of-the-road  course  by  holding  down  the 
budget  deficit  and  pressing  for  balance  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  Yet  now  that 
economic  activity  Is  falling  short  of  expecta- 
tions, largely  due  to  the  restrictiveneas  of 
Government  policy,  the  administration  is 
prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  a  deficit. 

Such  a  course  will  not  upset  European 
authorities.  This  is  evident  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments, whose  membership  U  composed  of  the 
leading  central  bankers  in  Western  Europe. 
It  expresses  more  concern  about  the  chronic 
deficit  In  our  international  transactions  than 
in  the  state  of  the  domestic  budget,  and 
makes  clear  that  a  more  flexible  fiscal 
policy — in  other  words,  a  deficit  induced  by 
tax  cuts — should  be  considered  as  a  means  of 
prcHnotIng  growth. 

Europe's  central  bankers,  who  can  hsrdly 
be  classified  as  radicals,  seem  to  feel  that  if 
the  deficit  Is  controllable,  so  that  it  Is  ex- 
pansionary without  being  inflationary.  It  la 
preferable  to  a  restrictive  policy  that  would 
stimt  growth.  Their  own  experience  has  de- 
monstrated that  a  well-managed  deficit  can 
ultimately  result  In  a  high  level  of  activity 
and  Increased  Oovernment  revenues. 

A  bigger  domestic  deficit  means  that  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  which  Is 
bound  to  be  aggravated  by  Canada's  new 
moves  to  cut  Imports  and  attract  capital  from 
the  United  States.  This  means  devising  new 
methods  to  stimulate  exports,  either  through 
tax  incentives  or  fresh  credit  facilities.  It 
means  keeping  our  prices  competitive.  And 
It  means  getting  Evn-ope  to  pay  more  cf 
the  burden  of  economic  and  military  aid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  an  excel- 
lent editorial  entitled  "Deficits  and  Tax 
Cuts,"  in  which  the  Star  disputes  the 
position  of  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  points  out  how  shortsighted 
is  their  advocacy  of  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deticits  and  Tax  Cuts 

The  Federal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30  was  $7  billion.  For 
such  consolation  as  It  may  offer,  this  Is 
about  what  had  been  expected.  Better 
things  were  anticipated,  however,  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  has  Jnst  begun.  On  sev- 
eral  occasions  the  President  had  jwomlsed 
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that  there  would  be  a  budgetary  surplus. 
And  the  budget  message  which  went  to  Con- 
gress last  January  forecast  a  surplus  of  some 
$500  million.  Budget  Director  David  B.  Bell 
offered  assurance  that  the  budget  was 
"neither  rigged  or  phony"  and  that  It  In- 
volved no  distorted  Judgments  to  produce 
the  promised  surplus.  But  this,  alas,  has 
gone  the  way  of  those  "best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men."  of  which  Robert  Bums  once 
wrote.  The  outlook  now  Is  for  another 
deficit  in  this  fiscal  year  of  at  least  $4  billion. 

Nevertheless,  the  claoDor  for  an  Immediate 
tax  cut  Is  growing,  and  even  the  UJB.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  hem  Joined  the  chorxis.  If 
the  President  yleldn  tio  this  demand  the 
deficit  more  probably  will  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10  billion.  We  hope  he  will  not 
yield.  And  we  agree  with  Senator  WnxtAMS, 
of  Delaware,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  when  he  says: 
"To  cut  taxes  now,  in  the  face  of  this  contin- 
uing deficit  and  before  a  corresponding  re- 
duction In  expenditures  has  been  achieved, 
would  t)e  the  height  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility." 

This  may  not  be  a  sophisticated  estimate 
of  the  situation.  But  we  think  It  is  the 
truth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  an  edi- 
torial this  morning  in  which  the  situ- 
ation I  have  discusscxl  Is  considered  In 
terms  of  comparing  the  economy  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  with  ours. 
The  editorial  points  to  the  inflation  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  have  suf- 
fered, and  the  differences  between  their 
economy  and  ours.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  may  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Excuse 
Western  Europe's  famous  prosperity,  which 
administration  economists  are  studying  for 
possible  clues,  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
not  so  welcome  development — a  steep  climb 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

As  Mr.  Malabre  reported  in  this  newspaper 
the  other  day.  Prance's  costs  have  risen 
42  percent  in  the  past  10  years.  Britain's 
29  percent,  and  West  Germany's  18  percent. 
The  Increase  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  a  com- 
paratively modest  13  percent.  A  couple  of 
points,  we  think,  should  be  noted  about  these 
differing  experiences. 

One  Is  that  the  rapid  Increase  In  Europe 
does  not  mean  that  European  prices  gen- 
erally are  higher  than  ours;  In  many  cases 
they  remain  below  Ufl.  levels.  So  there  Is 
little  comfort  for  those  who  may  hope  that 
American  goods  can  compete  with  foreign 
goods  without  strenuous  efforts  to  cut  pro- 
duction costs  here. 

Moreover,  the  European  price  record  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  a  governmental  policy 
of  monetary  Inflation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Europeans  have  largely  turned  from  Infla- 
tion in  recent  years.  Prices  have  risen  more 
there  than  here  because  certain  other  eco- 
,    nomlc  circumstances  are  very  different. 

In  Western  Europe  demand  is  high,  thanks 
In  large  part  to  the  return  to  sound  and 
convertible  currencies  and  the  lowering  of 
tariff  barriers  in  the  Common  Market.  Un- 
der those  conditions  many  people  are  buy- 
ing cars  and  appliances  for  the  first  time; 
demand  ptresslng  against  productive  re- 
sources has  sent  prices  higher. 

In  this  country  most  people  have  long  had 
such  consumer  goods;  there  Is  little  first- 
time  customer  demand,  and  capacity  gen- 
erally exceeds  output.  The  almost  continu- 
ous Infiation  of  the  money  supply  through 
deficit  financing  Is  no  longer  having  much 
of  a  stimulating  effect  on  demand  or  pro- 
duction.    At  present  we  are  not  getting  In- 


fiation's  advertised  zip  but  Its  bad  effects. 
such  as  the  dollar's  weakness  abroad  and  the 
storing  up  of  potential  trouble  for  the  future. 
So  we  hope  oxir  Oovernment  officials  will 
not  misread  Euroj)e"s  experience.  If  they 
seek  a  Justification  for  the  continued  Infla- 
tion on  which  they  seem  bent,  they  will  not 
find  It  there.  Indeed,  they  will  not  find  a 
true  Justification  anywhere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  final  point  to  make  before  I 
conclude. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  reports 
this  morning  on  what  has  happened  to 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral aid  has  been  increased  from  fiscal 
year  1955  to  fiscal  year  1963  from  $3.1 
billion  to  nearly  $10  billion.  Only  2  days 
ago  the  Governors  at  their  conference 
proposed  a  Federal  tax  cut,  yet  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  State  and  local  aid — 
particiilarly  aid  to  States — has  increased 
greatly,  has  tripled  in  the  last  10  years. 
Of  course,  most  of  the  Governors  as 
usual  are  asking  for  more  money. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  the 
Governors  are  asking  does  not  seem  to 
be  In  accordance  with  what  they  expect 
the  Government  to  do,  unless  they  expect 
the  Government  to  run  an  enormous 
deficit,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  Increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing—certainly the  greatest  increase  in 
the  regular  administrative  budget — has 
been  in  aid  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  6,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  5, 1962: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Inzer  B.  Wyatt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
dUtrlct  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.     (New  position.) 

Department  or  Justice 

Norbert  A.  Schlel,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  5, 1962: 

RAiutoAo   Retirement   Boaeo 

Howard  William  Habermeyer.  of  Illinois, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August 
29,  1962. 

Diplomatic   and   Foreign    Service 

The  following-named  persons,  now  Porelgn 

Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  In 

the  dlplomaUc  service,  to  the  office  indicated: 

To  be  consuls  general  of  the  United  States 

of  America 

Sverre  M.  Backe.  of  California. 

Stanley  8.  Carpenter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Alton  L.  GllUkln.  of  North  Carolina. 


William  L.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  H.  Llnthlcum.  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  Indicated: 

William  H.  Taf  t  III,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  Porelgn  Service  officer  of  class  2,  a  consul 
general,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Robert  Louis  Kinney,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2,  a  consul, 
and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America.         ^, 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  the  office  indi- 
cated: 

To   be  also  consuls   general  of  the   United 
States  of  America 

Eric  M.  Hughes,  of  Virginia. 
John  H.  Morris,  of  Arizona. 
Thomas  H.  Murfin,  of  Washington. 
George  W.  Skora,  of  Arizona. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Indicated: 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7,  vice 
consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Raymond  J.  Alvarez,  of  California. 
William  Bodde,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
John  W.  Campbell,  of  California. 
Donald  I.  Colin,  of  California. 
Mrs.  Joyce  P.  Garrett,  of  Michigan. 
Francis  M.  Kinnelly,  of  Maine. 
Clint  A.  Lauderdale,  of  California. 
James  L.  Meyer,  of  California 
James  P.  Murphy,  of  Oklahoma. 
Preston  L.  Nieml.  of  Washington. 
Martin  Prochnlk,  of  Colorado. 
John  E.  Reinertson.  of  Wisconsin. 
G.  Henry  M.  Schuler,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Eugene  R.  Vikingson,  of  Minnesota. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8,  vice 
consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Morris  J.  Amitay,  of  New  York, 
E>aniel  A.  Brltz,  of  Ohio. 
James  N.  Bumpus,  of  California. 
Donald  D.  Casteel,  of  Wyoming. 
Harvey  T.  Clew,  of  Connecticut. 
Patrick  J.  Flood,  of  Ohio. 
WUllam  B.  Harris,  of  California. 
P.  Stephen  Hoffman,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Imus.  of  California. 
Peter  J.  Lydon,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  C.  McClurg.  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Leona  M.  Nelles,  of  South  Dakota. 
Robert  M.  Ruenltz,  of  California. 
David  Segal,  of  Connecticut. 
Raynold  A.  Rlemer,  of  New  York. 
Maurice  M.  Tanner,  of  Arizona. 
Frederick  W.  "nngley.  of  Maine. 
Miss  Mary  M.  Tracy,  of  New  Jersey. 
J.  William  Wenrlch,  of  Michigan. 
Milton  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Connecticut. 

To  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Norman  C.  Barnes,  of  Virginia. 
Hugfi  W.  Burrows,  of  Michigan. 
Douglas  A.  Elleby,  of  Minnesota. 
John  O.  YLeyn,  of  Connecticut. 
W.  Allan  Jackson,  of  California. 
Norman  P.  Scott,  of  Colorado. 
Edward  H.  Splaln,  of  New  York. 
Donald  K.  Taylor,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  E.  Undeland,  of  Nebraska.       , 

To  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

James  E.  Anderson,  of  Virginia. 
James  M.  Ascher,  of  Illinois. 
Stewart  D.  Burton,  of  Utah. 
James  B.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
William  P.  Roessner,  of  Virginia. 
Kenneth  D.  Sexson,  of  Illinois. 
Walter  Trenta,  of  New  York. 
G.  Claude  VUlarreal,  of  Texas. 
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To  be  consul  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic   service   of    the    United    States    of 
America 
Thomas  R.  Byrne,  of  Maryland. 

To  be  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic  and  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Daniel  C.  Arnold,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  J.  Baker,  of  Virginia. 
Charles  I.  Cooper,  of  Massachusetts. 
William  M.  Decker,  of  Virginia. 
WUlard  B.  Devlin,  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  P.  Donnelly,  of  Ohio. 
William  C.  Grlmsley,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Edward  J.  Nickel,  of  Connecticut. 
Joseph  P.  Sherman,  of  Michigan. 
£Xigene  P.  SUlarl,  of  New  York. 
John  H.  Tobler,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Porelgn  Service  Staff 
officer  for  appointment  to  the  office  Indi- 
cated: 

Sterlyn  B.  Steele,  of  California,  to  be  a 
consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Public  Health  Servicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

FOB     APPOINTMENT 

To  be  surgeons 

Charles  H.  Llthgow 
R.  Gerald  Susklnd 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 
Herbert  S.  Poener 

rOR     PERMANENT     PROMOTION 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Jay  S.  Sllhanek 
Lyle  D.  Thomas 
John  A.  Cofranceeco 

To  be  sanitarians 

Arthur  E.  Kaye 
Leo  J.  Dymerskl 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

William  B.  Horning  U 
Gail  D.  Schmidt 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 

Joel  H.  Brolda 
Kenneth  L.  Bownvaker 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 

Bdmurd  A.  Dlephaui 

roa    PUMANKNT    PROMOTION 

ro  be  medical  ci<reetor« 


Patrick  J.  Sullivan 
Jiunee  A.  Hunter,  Jr. 
Theodore  E.  Hyneon 
Jamee  A.  Finger 
Arthur  R.  Dahlgren 
lAula  S.  Oerber 
Bernard  F.  Roeen- 

blum 
Lucy  D.  Osarln 
William  P.  Mayea 
Wayland  J.  Hayea,  Jr. 
Leonard  T.  Kurland 
Thomaa  A,  Burch 
Alan  D.  MlUer 
LouU  B,  Thomas 
Robert  B.  Doreen 
Wilton  M.  Flther 
Kaauml  Kaauga 
Fftul  8.  Parrlno 
Richard  S.  Yocum 
Murray  C.  Brown 
Roy  P.  Lindgren 
Vincent  B.  Price 
Robert  E.  Oreen- 

aeld,  Jr. 
Robert  M.  Farrier 
Stuart  M.  Sessoma 
Sheldon  Dray 
Donald  Harting 
Henry  D.  Smltli 


Henry  0.  Savage 
Charlea  BdwMrd 

Smith 
WlUle  G.  Stmpaon 
William  L,  Bunch.  Jr. 
Henry  H.  Kyle 
Loula  J.  Oropallo 
Qert  L.  Laqueur 
Robert  L.  Bowman 
John  J.  Brennan 
Domlnlck  J.  Laoovara 
Kirkland  0.  Brace 
Vaao  L.  Purlla 
Alvln  L.  Cain 
Fred  W.  Love 
Raymond  W, 

Herrmann 
Charlee  M.  Ollllktn 
Bdward  B.  Lehmann 
Wilfred  D.  David 
Charles  S.  Horner 
Ruth  B.  Dunham 
Holman  R.  Wherrltt 
Ralph  S.  Paffenberger. 

Jr. 
John  P.  UtB 
Robert  L.  Price 
John  M.  Vogel 
Mllo  O.  Blade 
Gerald  R.  Cooper 


To  be  senior  surgeons 


To  be   <is3istant   sanitary  engineers 


Bert  N.  La  Du,  Jr. 
Phyllis  Q.  Edwards 
Frank  W.  Mount 
Maurice    P.    Herring, 

Jr. 
William  L.  Ross,  Jr. 
Henry  K.  Be  ye 
Kehl  Markley  III 
George  R.  Adam 
Edward  L.  Kuff 
Marguerite    L. 

Candler 
Lyman  C.  Wjmne 
John  H.  Walte 
Robert  L.  Brutsche 


Carl  F.  T.  Mattern 
Clifford  H.  Cole 
William  J.  Zukel 
Carl  F.  Esslg,   Jr. 
Simon  P.  Abrahams 
Chen  Tung  Sun 
Jarvls  E.  Seegmlller 
De  Armond  Moore 
Leon  Levlntow 
Harry  S.  Wise 
Philippe    V.    Cardon. 

Jr. 
H.  Wayne  Glotfelty 
Charles  A.  Monroe 


To  be  surgeons 


Charles  A.  Davis 
Cuvler   D.   McClure 
Eugene  T.  van  der 

Smlssen 
James  H.  McGee 
Allen   C.  Plrkle 
K.  Lemone  Yielding 
Prank  E.  Lundin,  Jr. 
Willard   P.  Johnson 
Frederick    Dykstra 
Peter  V.  Hamlll 
John  R.  McKenna 
William  C.  Mohler 
Lloyd  Guth 


Stanley  Graber 
Daniel  C.  Belttel 
Joseph  A.  Barnes 
Hllde  S.  Schlesinger 
Raymond  P.  Smith 
Samuel  Baron 
Robert   N.   Butler 
Charles  G.  Lewallen 
George  G.  Glenner 
M.  Walter  Johnson 
Frank  R.  Mark 
Patrick  J.  Hennelly,  Jr. 
Stewart  H.  Mudd 
William  K.   CarlUe 


To  be  dental  directors 
Seymour  J.  Kreshover Peter  J.  Coccaro 
Isadore  J.  Jarln  Richard  P.  French 

John  J.  Satarlno  Peter  B.  Drez 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 

Robert  W.  Bonds 

To  be  dental  surgeons 

Seymour  J.  Kreshover  Kenneth  T.  Strauch 
James  R.  Lambrecht    James  J.  McMahon 
Edward  J.  McCarten     Bryant  G.  Speed 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 


Philip  M.  Ughtbody 
Lloyd  K.  Croft 
Wayne  E.  Stroud 
Gerald   C.   Stanley 
Kenton  E.  Neablt 
David  R.  Madsen 
Robert  A.   Clalone 


Robert  J.   McCune 
Richard  E.  Adams 
James  D.  Ashman 
Darrel  D.  Lee 
Maurice  A.  Correy 
Norman  L.  Clark 
Merwyn  C.  Crump 
Steve  D.  Huneaker 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  directort 

Elmer  J.  Kerrlnger       Gerald  Dykaterhouse 
Frederick  F.  Aldrldge  Alfred  B.  Wtlllamson. 


S.  Carl  Wnrkentin 
Paul  W.  Reed 
John  H.  Ludwlg 
Harry  W.  Poiton 
Donald  J,  Schlleu- 

mann 
Jnmee  H.  Crawford 
Samuel  R.  Weibel 
Curtis  B.  Rlchey 

ro  be  senior  sanitary  tnginttrt 
Prank  W.  Noble  Ouy  L.  Hubbs 

Vernon  R.  Hanson        Jack  H.  Pooks 


Jr. 
Jerome  H,  Svore 
Bdwln  L.  Ruppert 
Clturnce  J  Ffldhnke 
Bernard  E  Snlt/.mun 
Hnrry  P  Kramer 
Andrew  D.  Hosey 
Daniel  J.  Welner 


ro  be  son 
Leo  Weaver 
George  P.  MalUson 
Ralph  K.  Longaker 
David  H.  Howells 
Robert  L.  Harris,  Jr. 
Bugene  T.  Jensen 
Frederick  A.  Plohr- 

schutk,  Jr. 
Harold  W.  Wolf 
Bdward  R.  Williams 
Hugh  H.  Connolly 
Francis  L.  Nelson 


(tery  enginters 

Richard  D.  Vaughan 
John  B.  Munaer 
John  B.  McLean 
Bernd  Kahn 
Garry  L  Fisk 
Albert  B.  Bertram 
Jerrold  M  Michael 
Brnest  D.  Harward 
John  M.  Rademacher 
Dean  S.  Mathews 
Gene  B.  Welsh 


ro  b«  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 


Lloyd  A.  Reed 
Marvin  D.  High 
H.  Lanier  Hickman, 

Jr. 
AUred  W.  Hoadley 


Milton  W.  Lammerlng 
James  K.  Channell 
John  N.  Bngllsh 
Jcunes  H.  Eagen 
Anton  J.  Miihich 


Louis  J.  Brelmhurst 
Robert  H.  Reeves 
Max  E.  Burchett 
John  K.  Carswell 
James  V.  Wasklewicz 


Robert  P.  Hange- 

brauck 
Phillip  L.  Taylor 
Lawrence  J.  Perez.  Jr 
Samuel  B.  McKee 
Russel  H.  Wyer 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 

Boyd  W.  Stephenson     Arthur  W.  Dodds 
Joseph  P.  Crlsalll  Robert  L.  Capehart 

Victor  P.  Serlno 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 

Dwlght  D  Wendel 

To  be  pharmacists 

Carl  H.  Brown 
George  J.  Gruber 
Peter  L.  Bogaroeh 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Charles  A.  Branagan,  Jr. 
Donald  H.  Williams 
James  E.  Slough 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
Edward  C.  Brennan 
Laurence  D.  Sykes 


tist  directors 

Lewis  J.  Sargent 
Robert  H.  McCauley,  Jt 
Archie  D.  Hess 
William  H.  Ewlng 
John  C.  Wagner 
Harry  A.  Saroff 
George  W.  Pearce 
Alfred  S.  Lazarus 


To  be  scien 

Willard  T.  Hasklns 
Ruth  Sumner 
William  M.  Upholt 
Herbert  F.  Schoof 
Leon  O.  Emlk 
Francis  M.  Mlddleton 
Richard  P.  Dow 
Simon  Kinsman 
Richard  A.  Ormsbee 

To  be  scientists 

John  F.  Sherman  Aubrey  P.  AltshuUer 

Louis  A.  Cohen  William  D.  Sudia 

Gerald  C.  Taylor  Earl  8.  Schaefer 

To  be  sanitarian  directors 
Leslie  D.  Beadle 
Noah  N.  Norman 
Joseph  F.  O'Brien 

To  be  senior  sanitarians 


Robert  B.  Carson 
Stephen  Megreglan 
Robert  D.  Murrill 
James  A.  King 
Loyal  C.  Peckham 


Harvey  B.  Morlan 
C.  Bradley  Bridges 
Reuel  H.  Waldrop 
George  R.  Hayee,  Jr. 
Peter  Skally 


To  be  sanitarians 

Bldon  P.  Savage 
Donald  C.  Mackel 

ro  be  senior  assistant  $anitarian 
Charles  R.  Porter 

ro  be  veterinary  offlctr  directors 
Rnmond  J  Hclvtg 
WUUrU  H  Byeatune 

ro  be  senior  vtttrinary  ogicfrt 

Frnncis  R  Abtnantl 
Jiunes  Ltcberman 

ro  be  nurse  directors 


Clarice  M  Russell 
Anna  M.  Matter 
Genevieve  S.  Joi>es 
Lola  M.  Hanson 
Blsabeth  H.  Boeker 
Louts*  C  Anderson 
Marjorte  W.  Spaulding 

ro  b«  99nU»r 
Margaret  T.  Delawtar 
Henrietta  Bmellow 
Winifred  U.  Mendea 
Bernadette  T.  Mesl 
Jessie  M.  Scott 
Emma  J.  Strachan 


Catherine  M  Sullivan 
Gladys  C.  Guydea 
M.  Lois  Power 
Anne  H  MncNelll 
MarRnret  Denham 
Mildred  Struve 
Grace  I.  Larsen 

nurs9  ogictrt 
Vivian  L  Gibson 
Tlrrnh  M  Morgan 
Ovelln  Wlnstead 
Mary  M.  Bouser 
C.  Vistula  Lancaster 
Helen  L.  Roberts 


ro  be  nurse  officers 


Haael  Kandler 
Lena  F.  Turner 
Ruth  P.  Tweedale 
Lucille  T.  Fallon 
EllEabeth  A.  Mullen 


Antoinette  M.  Ante- 

tomaso 
Marcella  R.  Hayes 
Mary  G.  Eaatlake 
Florence  M.  Seldler 
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To  b«  senior  assittof^t  nurse  officers 

Jennifer  Boondas 
M.  Ethel  Payne 
Kathryn  G.  Ames 

To  be  assistant  nurse  ofjloert 

Ray  Cameron 
Sidney  S.  Louis 

To  be  dietitian  director 

Janet  B.  Stroupe 

ro  be  senior  dietitian* 

Margaret  L.  Smith 
Anna  O.  Reimer 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Anne  B.  Requarth 

To  be  assistant  dietitian 
Carol  Dlffenderfer 

To  be  senior  therapist 
VldaJ.Nlebuhr 

To  be  therapists 
Howard  A  Haak  ii 

John  R  Deslmlo  1 1 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 

Ronnie  B.  Townsend 
Robert  D.  Skinner 

To  be  health  services  directors 
Milton  Wlttman 
Mary  C  GillU 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 
Philip  P.  Simon  Rachel  8  Slmmet 

Brnest  V.  McDaniel        George  Landsman 


Richard  G.  Hun&lnger 
Richard  C.  Tortorlello 
Meredith  H.  Saxer 
Leroy  C.  Reld,  Jr 


Albert  E  Rhudy 
3mma  M.  Wlest 


Bdward  8.  Weiss 
Barbara  A.  Murphy 
Ellen  J.  WaUh 

To  be  health  i^fices  officer 

Roberta  E.  Peay 

ros  AppoaWTMEirr 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 

Ronald  C.  Gunn       1 1 
Robert  C.  Smith         1 1 

^       To  be  assistant  iental  surgeons 
Gerald  8.  Morrill  Martin  L  Maclntyre 

Paul  D  Frailer  Daniel  R  Collins 

Roger  A  Meyer  |Blalr  W  Thurgood 

Paul  M  Feldsteln         ilmold  R.  Henderson 
Ronald  J.  Wroblewtkl  Vincent  L  GlUis 
Thomas  C  FrancU        Clark  B.  Fullmer 


Charlea  B.  Tcmnlch         Robert  A.  WinUer 
Rudolph  B.  MlcUc 

ro  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer$ 

Willard  8.  Sweeney 
Albert  V.  Soukup 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Robert  W.  Zeller 
John  T.  Talty 

To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineer* 
Robert  D.  Sbankland  Raymond  V.  Knutaon 
David  A.  Bella 
William  J.  Keffer 
Bernard  W.  Dahl 
Frank  P.  Partee 
Sidney  B.  Clark 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
Thomas  A.  Ford.  Jr        Jack  Womack 
Frank  W.  Macklson       Bert  W.  Mitchell 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 

Vernon  R.  T.  Bergman 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 

John  R  Mitchell 
George  M.  Baer 
James  B.  Bray  ton 

To  be  assistant  veterinary  officers 

Leonard  C.  Marcus 
Edward  H.  Adelsteln 
Arils  D.  Boothe 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 
Virginia  B.  Brown  Floris  E.  Hadley 

June  G.  Allison  Frances  M.  Snyder 

ro  be  junior  assistant  nurse  officers 
Judith  A.  Sullivan        Richard  A.  Llndblad 
Sara  G.  Giles  Patricia  J.  Knelp 

TOR    APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 

James  Chrlstensen  Fritz  R.  Dixon 

Robert  E.  Anderson  Theodor  S.  Kaufman 

William  L.  Klsslck  Theodor  Kolobow 

Bernard  L.  Albert  John  L.  Buckingham 

To  be  asiistant  surgeon 

Rlchud  E.  Mansfield 

POa   APPOINTMKMT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 

Pasquale  J.  Ciccone      Jnmes  R.  Wenver 
Alphonse  C.  Smuda      Carleton  B.  White 


To  he  anrgeons 

Ray  J.  Beasley,  Jr. 
Sheldon  Dayldson 
McGregor  B.  Knight 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Joseph  F.  Alderete        Donald  J.  Lawler 
Daniel  D.  Boeis  John  L.  Lewis,  Jr. 

Francis  A.  Caprlo  Donald  J.  Morrtaon,  Jr. 

Gordon  R.  Cohen 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeon 
Charles  E.  Smith 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
T.  Edwin  Evans,  Jr. 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 
Delbert  S  Barth  E>onald  W.  Marshall 

Ralph  J.  Black  Donald  A.  Townley 

Herbert  H.  Jones 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Edgar  F.  Seagle 

To  be  pharmacist 
Ernest  S.  Lentlnl 

To  be  senior  scientists 

Andrew  R.  Fodor 
Raymond  L.  Laird 

To  be  senior  assistant  scientists 

Robert  J.  ElUs 
Jerome  S.  MlUer 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 

Jamee  N.  Shlvely  -^ 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officer 

Richard  A.  Tjalma 

7o  be  sanitarian* 

Robert  P.  Hayward 
Clarence  E.  Calbert 

7o  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
WUlard  N.  Adams 

To  be  nurse  officer 
Anastasla  M.  Zahler 

To  be  dUtitian 
Charlotte  E.  Smith 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Sheldon  A.  Miller 
William  H.  Redkey 

ro  be  assistant  health  services  ogle*r 
Martha  G.  Barclay 
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H.R.  11970 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WKst  vnoiNU 
XN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  July  5,  IHi 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  8p«»ker,  under 
Icftve  to  extend  my  tMUuka  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  thai  part  of  my  werkly 
radio  broadout  to  my  oonstltuenti  con- 
cerning H.R.  11970: 

Ladles  and  centlenwn  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, last  week  when  my  broadcast  report 
was  recorded  In  Washington,  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  had  hot  yet  completed  Its 
action  on  the  trade  policies  legislation. 

As  I  Indicated  then.  Members  of  Congress 
were  given  a  Hobson's  choice.  We  could 
either  vote  to  extend  the  existing  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  without  any 
change  whatsoever,  or  we  could  vote  for  the 
new  bUl. 

I  have  never  supported  the  existing  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  program,  and  Z 
was   not    about   to    change    that    position. 


Whlls  the  new  legislation  was  not  very  In* 
vltlng  either,  It  was  an  Improvement  Insofar 
as  key  West  Virginia  Industries  are  con« 
earned.  Despite  lu  tarlff-cutUng  powers. 
It  did  contain  grcntcr  protection  for  West 
Virginia  Jobluildcrs  than  the  old  program. 
Purlhprmore,  there  Is  always  the  poaslbUlty 
further  Improvements  will  be  added  In  the 
Senate,  where  rules  permit  amendments 
from  U)e  nour.  Under  the  new  bill,  Congreat 
now  has  the  right,  by  a  simply  majority,  to 
•et  aside  any  PrralUentlal  action  In  readjust- 
ment ot  urlffs  to  correct  Injury.  Formerly, 
It  had  no  such  power. 

Furthermore.  American  Industry  and  Jobs 
have  greater  snfeguards  before  a  tariff  re- 
duction than  was  the  case  under  the  old  law. 
Under  the  House  approved  bill,  the  PresU 
dent — any  President— before  making  reduc- 
tions on  the  rates  on  imported  articles,  must 
submit  his  proposals  for  reduction  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission  Is 
then  authorised  to  conduct  hearings  to  ds- 
termlne  Injuries,  In  advance,  to  domestic 
industries. 

Thus  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon,  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  assumes  greater  power,  before  the 
fact,  than  It  has  had  over  the  last  25  years. 
The  power  of  the  so-called  Committee  on 
Reciprocity  Information,  dominated  by  long- 
haired internationalists,  loses  Infiuence. 


Under  the  first  Trade  Agreemsuu  Act  of 
IMi,  domestic  producers  had  no  court  of  lost 
resort  until  the  escape  clause  was  wrltun 
In  IMI.  As  a  eM\sequence,  they  were  oom- 
pelled  to  meet  foreign  competition,  chnng* 
to  some  article  of  manufacture,  or  go  into 
bankruptcy. 

It  wa«  my  pleasure  to  sponsor,  and  to  have 
wrltun  Into  the  exwnaton  In  IMI,  the  eacape 
clauae.  This  permitted  a  domestic  Uidustry 
the  privilege  of  apjiearlng  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  prove  injury.  The  Tariff 
Conunlsslon  was  then  authorised.  If  they 
found  Injviry,  to  recon^mend  an  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imporu.  or  to  rtoom- 
mend  Import  quotns  U^nt  ^wild  limit  the 
amount  of  goods  brought  Into  the  United 
States  In  any  one  year. 

The  "fly  In  the  ointment"  was  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  override  the  findinps  of 
the  Tariff  d^mmlsslon.  During  recent  years 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  been  overruled  In 
most  cases.  Congress  was  powerless  to  act. 
Through  the  use  of  the  executive  order  the 
White  House  has  been  able  to  nullify  many 
of  the  advantages  which  could  have  been 
gained  through  the  escape  clauae. 

If  those  who  wanted  the  old  law  extended 
had  their  way.  we  would  operate  under  legis- 
lation which  I  have  opposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  aU  over  West  Virginia  for  the 
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pest  15  years.  Their  effort  to  continue  this 
old  unworkable  trade  agreement  for  another 
year,  met  complete  failure  when  the  House 
of   Representatives   refused   to  substitute. 

Rather  than  have  Industry  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict operate  under  continued  hardships  of 
the  old  trade  agreement,  as  opposed  to  the 
new  trade  proposal,  which  Is  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  old  act,  I  Justifiably  sup- 
ported the  new  measure. 

Since  going  to  Congress,  I  have  fought  to 
save  West  Virginia's  coal  Industry  from  for- 
eign imports  of  residual  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Specifically  some  of  my  objections  to  the 
continuation  of  the  old  trade  agreement 
were:  the  situation  In  West  Germany  that 
imposed  an  Import  quota  on  American  coal, 
and  requires  our  coal  producers  to  pay  pro- 
hibitive Import  duties  In  excess  of  the 
German-set  quotas.  Since  West  Germany  Is 
one  of  the  Common  Market  nations,  this 
situation  will  soon  be  open  for  negotiations 
at  Geneva.  In  addition  the  old  act  con- 
tinued an  Impossible  situation  where  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  are  dally  being 
Imported  from  Canada  on  the  free  list, 
while  we  are  required  to  pay  50  cents  a  ton 
on  all  coal  sold  In  that  country. 

My  decision  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  trade 
proposal  was  Influenced  heavily  by  the  evi- 
dent need  for  changes  In  the  old  trade  act; 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  veto  power  of 
Congress  In  this  vital  field;  the  need  to  pro- 
tect all  West  Virginia  industry  before  any 
Injury  occurred;  and  finally,  the  need  to 
gain  additional  Presidential  favor  for  West 
Virginia,  as  was  the  case  of  Import  Injury 
to  the  sheet  glass  industry. 

You  know  we  do  not  live  in  the  best  pos- 
__slble  world.  We  live  In  a  practical  world. 
My  vote,  together  with  the  President's  real 
Interest  In  our  State,  give  our  Industries  a 
voice  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
had. 

Furthermore,  this  administration  has 
given  evidence  of  its  own  good  faith.  This 
evidence  Is  found  not  only  in  the  sheet, 
crown  and  cylinder  glass  case.  It  was  found 
In  willingness  to  open  procurement  of  coal 
for  West  Germany  to  U.S.  producers.  It  was 
found  in  recent  GATT  negotiations  when 
there  were  no  concessions  made  to  hurt  pot- 
tery. Rather,  the  way  was  paved  for  our 
potteries  to  obtain  their  clay  at  reduced 
rates. 

Last  week  In  a  brief  allusion  to  this  Issue. 
I  remarked  that  It  was  one  of  a  series  of 
votes  that  will  separate  the  men  from  the 
boys.  It  was  a  vote  where  we  had  to  look 
ahead  several  years.  It  was  a  vote  that 
offers  some  hope.  A  vote  for  a  straight 
extension  benefited  West  Virginia  not  at  all. 
Under  the  existing  legislation  West  Virginia 
jobs  and  Industries  had  no  hope  for  Improve- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  strengthened  escajae  clause 
was  written  Into  the  bill  at  my  Insistence. 
I  have  been  lu-glng  the  Congress  to  do  this 
for  years,  to  provide  real  congressional  veto 
power.  It  is  a  move  to  restore  to  Congress 
its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. 

'I  could  not  and  did  not  deny  my  own 
child. 


Resalt  of  Questionnaire,  Second  District 
of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1962 

Mr.   WESTLAND.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 


trict have  more  than  an  average  interest 
in  national  and  world  affairs.  This  in- 
terest is  indicated  by  the  response  I  have 
received  from  my  annual  questionnaire. 
I  sent  about  90,000  to  my  constituents 
this  year  and  they  returned  13  percent, 
one  of  the  best  responses  I  have  had  dur- 
ing the  several  years  I  have  placed  my 
questionnaire  in  homes  throughout  my 
district. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  so  many 
were  returned,  because  last  year  fewer 
persons  answered  the  questionnaire  than 
usual.  The  increase  this  year  is  indeed 
gratifying.  I  hope  that  in  future  years 
the  number  will  increase. 

When  the  answers  to  my  quesfionnaire 
reached  my  oflBce,  they  were  grouped  into 
six  categories,  which  are  self-explana- 
tory. The  categories  included  business, 
farmer,  labor,  professional,  white  collar, 
and  miscellaneous.  This  last  group  in- 
cluded unsigned  questionnaires,  house- 
wives, retired  persons,  students,  and 
others  who  could  not  be  readily  classified 
in  one  of  the  other  categories. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  those 
who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  com- 
ment in  detail  on  the  issues  and  problems 
involved.  About  2  in  5  questionnaires 
returned  to  me  contained  comments. 
These  remarks  are  a  great  help  to  me  in 
determining  how  best  to  represent  my 
district.  I  wish  there  had  been  enough 
time  to  permit  me  to  give  a  more  detailed 
reply  to  each  person  who  answered  the 
questionnaire,  for  I  should  like  to  have 
done  so. 

In  general,  the  views  of  the  majority 
who  answered  parallel  my  own  thinking 
on  the  major  issues  of  the  day.  I  know 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  my  questionnaire, 
so  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  detailed  re- 
sults. The  figures  I  use  here  represent 
percentages,  not  the  number  of  persons 
who  answered  a  particular  question: 

1.  In  order  of  importance  to  you,  number 
the  six  most  important  Issues  today: 


Business 

Farmer 

Labor 

Profrs- 
sional 

Whit* 
collar 

Mlxrl- 
laneous 

All 

Nrttion.aliiefense 

44 

10 

12 
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7 
4 
4 
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4 
0) 
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(') 

2 

34 
10 
11 

4 
11 
5 
3 
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(') 
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11 
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8 
4 
3 
3 
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(') 
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17 

8 
12 

9 
11 

5 
3 
3 
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44 
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2 
(') 
(') 

2 
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1 
(•) 

48 
10 
10 

2 
2 
0) 

(0 

1 
(') 

3 

42 

Conimiinism 

13 

Inflation  

B 

Education 

8 

Federal  encroachment 

7 

Forrlm  alTairs 

• 

Hudcct 

4 

Medical  care    

3 

Disarmament 

3 

l"niled  Nations .... 

1 

Farm  frorram.  .  

1 

Space 

1 

Social  security 

<•) 

Missile  dcvclo|>ment 

(') 

Other 

2 

'  Less  than  1  [leru  nt. 

2.  If  there  is  a  budget  surplus  In  fiscal 
1963,  should  Congress:  (A)  Increase  spend- 
ing. (B)  reduce  national  debt.  (C)  decrease 
taxes? 

ABC 

Business . 3  69  28 

Farm- _  (')  74  25 

Labor 6  64  30 

Professional 4  77  19 

White  collar 2  65  33 

Miscellaneous 3  68  29 

All 4  68  28 

'  Less  than  1  percent. 

3.  Should  we  revise  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  to  cut  off  neutral 
nations  such  as  Indonesia  which  receive 
Russian  help? 

Ye$     No 

Business 71  29 

Farm 49  51 

Labor : 68  32 

Professional 48  52 

White  collar-- _. 58  42 

Miscellaneous 69  31 

All 64  36 

4.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vide funds  for:  (A)  School  construction. 
(B)    teachers'  salaries,   (C)    private  schools? 

i4  B  C 

Yes  No  Yes    No  Yes  No 

Business 42  58  14  86  7  93 

Farm 55  45  20  80  12  88 

Labor.- 63  37  29  71  9  91 

Professional -._  60  40  67  33  8  92 

White  collar 50  50  25  76  8  92 

Miscellaneous 50  50  25  75  6  04 

All... 53  47  33  67  7  93 


5.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  earning 
limits  of  social  security  recipients? 

Yes  No 

Business 77  23 

Farm 53  47 

Labor 81  19 

Professional 74  26 

White  collar 78  22 

Miscellaneous 76  24 

AU ._ _  76  24 

6.  Should  Congress  relinquish  its  consti- 
tutional powers  by  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  Income  taxes? 

Yes  No 

Business 4  96 

Farm 10  90 

Labor 11  89 

Professional 7  93 

White  collar.. 4  96 

Miscellaneous . 9  91 

All 8  92 

7.  Russia  has  tested  about  50  nuclear  de- 
vices In  the  atmosphere  since  she  broke  the 
nuclear  test  moratorium.  Should  the  United 
States  renew  atmospheric  tests  to  keep  from 
falling   behind   In   nuclear   knowledge? 

Yes  No 

Business 92  8 

Farm 84  16 

Labor 88  12 

Professional 82  18 

White  collar _  91  9 

Miscellaneous 89  11 

All 80  11 

8.  Should  the  United  States  purchase  9100 
million  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds? 


1962 


Buslnew 

Farm 

Labor 

Professional... 
White  collar.., 
Miscellaneotu. 
All... 
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Yes  No 

00  74 

36  65 

34  66 

60  60 

39  61 

31  69 

36  64 

0.  Should  Congress  g^ive  its  tariff  reducing 
powers  to  the  President? 

Yes  No 

14     86 

_     16     86 

18     82 

ai    79 

17     83 

17     83 

J.. 17     83 


Business 

Farm 

Labor 

Professional... 
White  coUar... 
Miscellaneous. 
AU 


10.  Should    Congreaa    approve    the    Presi- 
dent's proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs? 

Yes  No 


Business 

Farm 

Labor 

Professional... 
White  collar... 
Miscellaneous. 
All 


23 

78 

31 

69 

42 

68 

36 

64 

33 

67 

33 

67 

34     66 


11.  Do    you    believe    the    United    States 
should  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations? 

Yes  No 

28  72 

28  72 

24  76 

18  82 

19  81 

23  77 

._  24  76 


cemed  with  national  defense.  Closely 
tied  to  this  Is  foreign  affairs  which 
ranked  sixth.  The  fact  that  communism 
ranked  second  in  importance  is  an  in- 
dication that  many  are  concerned  with 
this  threat  and  are  alert  to  its  dangers. 

The  fact  that  inflation  was  ranked  as 
the  third  jnost  important  issue  and  that 
68  percent  believe  we  should  use  any 
budget  surplus  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  is  a  strong  indication  the  people 
see  the  relationship  between  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  government  and  a  sound 
monetary  system.  Also,  the  people 
recognize  the  need  for  continued  im- 
provement in  education  by  ranking  it 
fourth  in  importance. 

This  year,  the  Federal  encroachment 
ranked  among  the  top  six  issues.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  my  district  are  really 
concerned  about  this  trend  and  my  mail 
supports  me  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
majority  in  each  category  substantially 
expressed  the  same  view  toward  all  ma- 
jor issues.  This  means  the  people  of  the 
second  district  are  in  agreement  when  it 
comes  to  what  is  good  for  our  country. 


Business 

Farm 

Labor 

Professional... 
White  ooUar-. 
Miscell&neoxis. 
All 


Independence    Day    Greeting    to    the 
President 


12.  Should  Washington  State  enforce"  its 
own  pollution  r<?gulat|ons  or  should  it  turn 
the  job  over  to  the  Tederal   Government? 

State  Federal 


Business 

Farm 

Labor 

Professional... 
White  collar.. 
MlsceUaneous. 
All 


84 

16 

89 

11 

78 

22 

82 

18 

70 

30 

83 

17 

80 

20 

Mr.  Speaker,  tht  results  show   that 
many  people  of  my  district  are  still  con- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5. 1962 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, July  4,  1962.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  went  to  Camp  David  with 
his  family.  Camp  David  is  located  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
land and  so  it  was  my  privilege  to  go 
there  to  deliver  an  Independence  Day 


greeting  from  all  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. Since  the  message  reviewed  briefly 
some  of  the  highlights  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history,  I  am  appending  it  for 
the  information  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: 
^  JutT  4,  1962. 

The  Pkksident, 
Camp  Damd. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  On  the  186th  anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  Frederick  County  and  to  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 

In  coming,  as  you  have  today,  from  the 
statehouse  In  Philadelphia  to  western 
Maryland  you  have  retraced  the  footsteps  of 
many  patriots  who  made  liberty  their  creed, 
freedc«n  their  cavise,  and  Independence  their 
goal.  Even  today  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
citizens  of  America  more  jealous  of  indi- 
vidualism and  more  conscious  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom than  the  people  of  western  Maryland. 
To  a  remarkable  degree,  we  have  preserved 
the  revolutionary  endownment. 

To  have  conserved  these  principles  Is  nat- 
ural, since  they  are  our  common  Inheri- 
tance. Eleven  years  before  the  E>eclaratlon 
of  Independence  our  court  repudiated  the 
Stamp  Act.  Oxu-  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  were  the  leaders  who.  like  Gov. 
Thomas  Johnson,  nominated  George  Wash- 
ington for  command  of  the  Army  and,  like 
John  Hanson  was  chosen  President.  Our 
revolutionary  soldiers  fought  on  every  bat- 
tlefield from  Boston  to  Charleston.  Catoctln 
Furnace,  almost  within  sight  of  Camp  David, 
forged   tools  for   the   fight  for   freedom. 

It  Is,  therefore,  more  than  a  happy  chance 
that  you  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  are  here  on  In- 
dependence Day.  Our  district  Is  singularly 
identified  with  the  revolutionary  struggle 
for  Independence.  Surely  the  mountain 
nymph,  sweet  liberty,  has  long  been  famllliir 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  of  western  Mary- 
land. 

Mrs.  Mathlas,  and  our  sons  Charlie  and 
Rob,  join  me  and  all  the  people  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  In  hoping 
that  you  and  your  family  have  a  pleasant 
and  relaxing  stay  at  Camp  David. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 

Member  of  Congress. 


SENATE 

Friday,  July  6, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee 
METCALr.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  moment  of  communion  with  the 
unseen,  in  a  world  where  the  worst  con- 
stantly wars  against  the  best. 

Open  our  eyes,  we  pray,  to  invisible 
allies  which  fight  by  the  side  of  those 
who  keep  step  with  the  dnimbeat  of 
Thy  will— Invincible  powers  which  at  last 
will  bend  and  break  the  spears  of  evil. 
Our  strength  is  dust  and  ashes, 

Our  years  a  passing  hour; 
But  Thou  canst  use  our  weakness 

To  magnify  Thy  power. 
From  ease   and  plenty  save  us; 

From  pride  of  place  absolve; 
Purge  us  of  low  desire; 
Lift  us  to  high  resolve. 


And  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJ3.  Senate, 
Presioent  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  6,  1962. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  5.  1962.  the  President  nad 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3063)  to 
incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Police  Re- 
lief Association  of  the  District  of 
Columoia. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
July  5,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXTENSION   OF  TIME  FOR   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS     TO      DISTRICT      OF 
COLUMBIA    HOSPITAL    CENTER^- 
VETO  MESSAGE  (S.  DOC.  NO.  103) 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message    from    the    President    of    the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and.  with 
the  accompanying  bill,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Senate: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  S.  3350,  "To  amend  the  act  of 
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August  7.  1946,  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Hospital  Center  to  extend 
the  time  during  which  appropriations 
may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act." 

The  purpose  of  S.  3350  is  apparently 
to  keep  the  District  of  Columbia  Hos- 
pital Center  Act  alive  from  June  30, 1962, 
to  June  30,  1963,  for  possible  additional 
projects.  However,  on  July  1, 1962, 1  ap- 
proved S.  1834  (Public  Law  87-511), 
which  increased  the  appropriation  ceil- 
ing in  section  6  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  Center  Act  in  order  to 
permit  the  completion  of  the  Greater 
Southeast  Community  Hospital  and  ex- 
tended the  act  from  June  30,  1962,  to 
"the  last  day  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty -seventh  Congress." 

Since  Public  Law  87-511  struck  the 
terminal  date  of  'June  30, 1962"  and  sub- 
stituted "on  the  last  day  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-rseventh  Congress," 
this  bill  cannot  now  strike  "1962"  and 
substitute  "1963."  Thus,  S.  3350  would 
be  ineffective  to  achieve  its  purpose.  For 
this  reason,  and  since  Public  Law  87-511 
meets  the  immediate  problem,  I  am 
withholding  my  approval. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  July  6.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  statements 
during  the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3508.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
means  of  Increasing  the  capacity  and  security 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  3509.  A  bin  to  clarify  certain  provisions 
of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  to  place  transactions  involving  unifica- 
tions or  acquisitions  of  control   of  freight 


forwarders  under  the  provisions  of  sdctlon  5 

of  the  act:  and 

S.  3510.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  Investigation 
and  hearing,  to  require  the  establishment  of 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates  between  motor 
common  carriers  of  property,  and  between 
such  carriers  and  conmion  carriers  by  rail, 
express,  and  water,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bulter  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  vessels  as  to  which  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  is  paid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Butler  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Magnuson  ) : 

S.  3512.  A   bill   to  suspend  until  June  30, 
1965,  the  Import  tax  on  certain  copper-bear- 
ing materials;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ET.T.F.NDER  (by  request) : 

S.  3513.  A  bUl  to  extend  Federal  Meat 
Insp>ectlon  and  to  permit  cooperation  with 
State  Meat  Inspection  Services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3514.  A  bill  to  amend  section  501(c) 
(14)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
exempt  from  Income  taxation  certain  non- 
profit corporations  and  associations  or- 
ganized to  provide  reserve  funds  for  domes- 
tic building  and  loan  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3515.  A  bin  to  permit  nonprofit  swim- 
ming or  skating  organizations  to  provide 
facilities  for  teenage  dances  without  losing 
their  exemption  from  the  tax  on  club  dues; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3516.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of  Ur- 
ban Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3517.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  promote  the  flow  of  domestically 
produced  lumber  In  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY    OF    EQUITY    INVOLVED    IN 
ROYALTY  ON  MINERAL  PRODUC- 
TION     ON      FEDERALLY      OWNED 
LANDS 

Mr.  HICKEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  submitted  a  resolution  <S.  Res. 
361)  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  equity 
involved  in  the  90-percent  royalty  on 
mineral  production  on  federally  owned 
lands,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hickey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


STUDY  OF  MEANS  OP  INCREASING 
CAPACITY  OF  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 


means  of  Increasing  the  capacity  and 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Secrecary  of 
the  Army  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3508)  to  authorize  a  study 
of  means  of  increasing  the  capacity  and 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mao- 
NusoN.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

June  22.  1962. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DcAR  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
authorize  a  study  of  means  of  Increasing  the 
capacity  and  security  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  106,  86th 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives submitted  a  comprehensive  report 
on  a  long-range  program  for  Isthmian  Canal 
transits.  (H.  Rept.  No.  1960.  86th  Cong.). 
Tliat  report  was  based  on  studies  of  the  pres- 
ent and  projected  adequacy  of  the  Panama 
C.inal  to  meet  the  requirements  of  shipping 
made  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  and 
by  a  lK>ard  of  consultants  composed  of  highly 
qualified  experts  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  conunlttee  report  recommended  accel- 
eration of  interim  improvements  to  the  pres- 
ent canal  as  rapidly  as  economically  pos- 
sible; continuing  study  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  of  the  volume  of  traffic  through 
the  canal  and  further  engineering  studies  of 
sea  level  canal  routes  across  the  Isthmus; 
and  experimental  development  by  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agency  of  excavation 
by  nuclear  explosives. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  has  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  In 
regai'd  to  the  acceleration  of  the  current  Im- 
provement program  Including  tlie  develop- 
ment of  new  Improved  lock  overhaul  pro- 
cedures to  provide  effective  and  practically 
continuous  two-lane  operation  of  the  canal. 
The  Company  also  has  maintained  a  contin- 
uing study  of  the  volume  of  traffic  In  rela- 
tion to  the  capacity  of  the  canal.  This 
study  has  resulted  In  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  volume  of  traffic  anticipated  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  In  the  year  1975.  exceeding  by  22 
percent  the  estimate  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
1960  report  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Consistent  with  the  recommendations  In 
the  committee's  report,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  Jointly  engaged  In  study  and  devel- 
opment of  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
p'^sives  for  excavation  with  appropriate 
attention  to  safety.  Application  of  this  pro- 
gram to  development  of  techniques  for  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  across  the  Amer- 
ican Isthmus  will  require  actual  surveys  on 
the  sites  that  would  be  Involved  in  such  con- 
struction. In  regard  to  which  presently  avail- 
able data  are  Insufficient.  Such  techniques 
are  necessarily  dependent  In  part  on  topo- 
graphical, geological  and  other  natural  con- 
ditions that  would  he  encountered  at  the 
site  of  the  route  selected. 

Section  1  of  the  enclosed  draft  bUl  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
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pany  to  make  the  onnte  surveys  necessary 
to  complement  the  nuclear  excavation  de- 
velopmental program  and  It  would  also  per- 
mit the  Company  to  carry  on  the  study  of 
new  conventions:  methods  of  canal  construc- 
tion as  recommended  In  the  repwrt  of  the 
House  committee.  The  contemplated  onslte 
surveys  would  cover  the  most  favorable  loca- 
tions for  construction  of  a  new  canal  In 
Panama  and  Colombia,  subject  to  necessary 
prior  authorisation  by  the  Governments  of 
Panama  and  Colombia. 

The  studies  and  surveys  provided  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  drift  bill  would  provide  engi- 
neering data  essential  for  proper  evaluation 
and  comparison  of  tho  various  projects  for 
Improving  the  capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
or   construction  of  a  new  canal. 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  provides  for 
submission  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who,  in  turn, 
would  submit  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Section  3  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  approved 
the  submission  of  thU  legislation  as  part  of 
the  President's  legislative  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elvis  J   Stah«.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

8-tL 

A  bill  to  authorise  a  study  of  means  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  and  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal,   and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.   That    the 
Panama  Canal  Company  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study,  with  approximate 
estimates  of  costs,  of  the  means  for  increas- 
ing the  capacity  and  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal  or  construction  of  a  new  canal  to  meet 
the  future  needs  of  Interoccanlc  commerce 
and    national    defense,   including    necessary 
or»lte  surveys. 

S»c.  2.  Upon  completion  of  the  study  pro- 
vided for  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
pany shall  present  Itt  findings  and  conclu- 
sions to  the  President,  who  shall  submit  hlB 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

S»c.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  the  Act. 


provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Maonusoh,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  and  enclosures  presented  by 
Mr.  Magntjson  are  as  follows : 

iNTZaSTATK     COMMEItCE     COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  14, 1962. 
Hon.  Wabkkn  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Chaikman  Macnuson:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  for  yoiu  consideration  40 
copies  of  a  draft  bill,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  Justification  therefor,  which  would 
give  effect  to  Legislative  Recommendation 
No.  5  in  the  Commission's  75th  annual 
report. 

Your  assistance  In  having  this  bill  Intro- 
duced and  scheduling  a  hearing  thereon 
would  be  very  much  appreciated.  _ 

Sincerely, 

RUPEKT  L.  MtTRPHT. 

Chairman. 

Recommendation  No.  5 
This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  set 
forth  on  page  187  of  its  75th  annual  report 
as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  those  provisions  of 
part  IV  of  the  act  relating  to  ownership, 
control,  and  operation  of  freight  forwarders 
In  common  with  carriers  of  other  modes  be 
revised  and  clarified,  and  to  this  end,  that 
future  transactions  Involving  such  relation- 
ships be  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5  of  part  I." 


CLARIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  PART  IV  OF  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  Acrr 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  to  place  transactions 
Involving  unifications  or  acquisitions  of 
r  control  of  freight  forwarders  under  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  requesting  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  t<«ether  with  the  en- 
closures, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  enclosures  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3509)  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  to  place  transactions 
Involving  unifications  or  acquisitions  of 
control  of  freight  forwarders  under  the 


Justification 
The  present  provisions  of  part  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  concerning  owner- 
ship, control,  and  operation  of  freight 
forwarders  are  extremely  confusing  and.  In 
some  instances,  apparently  conflicting.  The 
attached  draft  bUl  would  clarify  this  situa- 
tion by  making  freight  forwarders  subject  to 
"the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act. 

Section  411(a)  of  th3  act  prohibits  a 
freight  forwarder  or  any  person  (defined  in 
section  402  as  Including  an  individual,  firm, 
and  corporation)  controlling  a  freight  for- 
warder from  acquiring  control  of  a  carrier 
subject  to  parts  I,  n,  or  ni  of  the  act.  Ex- 
pressly excepted  from  this  prohibition  Is  the 
right  of  any  carrier  subject  to  parts  I,  n,  or 
ni  to  acquire  control  of  any  other  carrier 
subject  to  those  parts  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, under  section  411(g)  It  Is  lawful  for  a 
common  carrier  subject  to  parts  I,  n,  or  III 
or  any  person  controlling  such  a  common  car- 
rier to  acquire  control  of  a  freight  forwarder. 
Taken  together  these  three  provisions  lead 
to  the  following  confusing  results:  A  per- 
son who  Initially  gains  control  of  a  common 
carrier  can  subsequently  acquire  control  of 
a  freight  forwarder,  but  a  person  cannot 
first  acquire  control  of  a  freight  forwarder 
and  then  acquire  control  of  a  common  car- 
rier; a  person  who  acquires  control  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  and  a  freight  forwarder.  In  that 
order,  cannot  later  acquire  control  of  another 
common  carrier,  although  the  common  car- 
rier controlled  by  such  person  can  acquire 
control  of  another  common  carrier. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  section  411(c) 
precludes  any  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  a  common  carrier  subject  to  parts  I, 
n,  or  in  from  directly  or  indirectly  owning, 
controlling,  or  holding  stock  In  a  freight 
forwarder  In  his  personal  pecuniary  Interest. 
This  leads  to  the  rather  unusual  result  that 
under  section  411(g)  a  person  may  control 
both  a  carrier  and  a  freight  forwarder  but. 


In  view  of  section  411(c),  this  control  must 
be  exercised  in  some  manner  as  not  to  in- 
clude being  an  officer,  director,  or  employee 
of  the  carrier. 

It  may  therefore  readily  be  seen  why  It  is 
so  difficult.  If  not  at  times  Impossible,  to 
reconcile  the  language  In  the  various  sec- 
tions discussed  and  give  them  meaning.  If 
opp>ort\uilty  to  engage  In  objectionable 
practices  exists.  It  seems  clear  that  it  is  a 
product  of  the  common  control  of  a  carrier 
and  a  forwarder  rather  than  the  form  where- 
by such  common  control  is  accomplished. 
The  draft  bill  would  remove  uncertainty 
and  confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
language  In  question  by  amending  section  5 
so  as  to  place  thereunder  all  acquisitions 
of  control,  mergers,  consolidations,  or  uni- 
fications Involving  freight  forwarders.  The 
number  of  freight  forwarders  Is  so  small 
that  the  Increase  In  section  5  proceedings 
would  be  Insignificant  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  clarification  of  the 
law. 

Four  amendments  to  section  5  are  neces- 
sary.    Paragraph   (13)   would  be  changed  to 
embrace  freight  forwarders  subject  to  part 
rv  within  the  definition  of  the  word  "car- 
rier"   as   used    In    paragraphs    (2)    through 
(12).     Paragraph    (3)    would   also  be  modi- 
fied to  make  the  reporting  and  accounting 
provisions  of  part  IV  applicable  to  a  non- 
carrler  person  authorized  under  section  5  to 
acquire    control   of   a  freight  forwarder.     A 
new  sentence  would  be  added  to  paragraph 
(4)    In  order  to  preserve  the  legality  of  ex- 
isting common  control  relationships  Involv- 
ing freight   forwarders.     Finally,   paragraph 
(2)  (a)    would  be  amended  to  preclude   ap- 
proval,  under  revised  section  5,  of  a  com- 
mon  carrier,   sxibject   to   part  I,   II,  or  ni, 
holding    a    permit    as    a    freight    forwarder. 
This   Is   in    keeping   with   the   retention   of 
the   present   prohibition   In   section   410(c) 
of   such    unification    of   operating  rights   In 
a  single  entity.     Otherwise  substantial  con- 
fxision   would  result  among  shippers  as  to 
the  capacity  In  which  the  carrier  was  serving. 
Several  changes  also  are  required  in  part 
rv    in    order    to    make    It    comport     with 
amended  section  5.    The  prohibition  In  sec- 
tion   404(c)     respecting    a    common    carrier 
giving  undue  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
freight  forwarder  would  be  reworded  so  as 
to  be  applicable  to  a  freight  forwarder  con- 
trolling or  under  common  control  with  such 
carrier  as  well  as  to  one  controlled  by  It. 

As  previously  noted  the  proscription  In  the 
second  sentence  of  section  410(c)  against 
issuance  of  a  freight  forwarder  permit  to 
any  common  carrier  subject  to  parts  I 
through  III  would  be  retained.  However,  the 
language  Immediately  following,  beginning 
with  the  words  "but  no  application",  would 
become  unnecessary  as  a'' result  of  the  other 
amendments,  and  would  therefore  be 
deleted. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  410  would  be 
changed  by  addition  of  the  following  phrase 
at  the  beginning  thereof:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  5  of  this  act,".  This  lang- 
uage would  preserve  the  existing  law  respect- 
ing transfers  of  freight  forwarder  permits 
In  transactions  which  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  amended  section  5 — for 
example,  the  transfer  of  a  freight  forwarder 
permit  to  a  person  which  Is  neither  a  carrier 
nor  a  forwarder,  and  Is  not  affiliated  there- 
with. Similar  provisions  are  applicable  to 
transfers  of  motor  carrier  and  water  carrier 
operating  rights  In  sections  212(b)  and  312 
of  parts  II  and  III,  respectively. 

In  order  to  complement  the  prohibition 
in  subsection  (c)  of  section  410  against  a 
common  carrier  holding  a  freight  forwarder 
permit,  subsection  (h)  would  be  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  a  person  holding 
a  permit  under  part  rV  could  not  be  author- 
ized to  engage  In  carrier  operations  under 
parts  I,  II,  or  HI. 
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Section  411  would  be  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (a),  whose  provisions  have  been 
superseded,  and  by  redesignating  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  as  (a)  and  (b),  respectively. 
Redesignated  subsection  (b)  would  be  re- 
vised to  empower  the  Commission  to  approve 
the  holding  of  stock  In  a  freight  forwarder 
by  a  person  affiliated  with  a  carrier  subject 
to  parts  I,  II.  or  III.  Subsections  (d).  (e), 
and  (f )  would  be  redesignated  as  subsections 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  respectively.  Finally,  sub- 
section (g)  would  be  deleted  as  no  longer 
being  necessary. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  attached 
draft  bill  would  accomplish  a  much  needed 
clarification  of  part  IV  of  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  and  reconunends  Its  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THROUGH 
ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES  BE- 
TWEEN CERTAIN  COMMON  CAR- 
RIERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  between  motor  common  carriers  of 
property,  and  between  such  carriers  and 
common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and 
water,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  requesting  Uie  pro- 
PKJsed  legislation,  together  with  the  en- 
closures, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  enclosures  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3510)  to  authorize  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  after 
Investigation  and  hearing,  to  require  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and 
joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property,  and  between  such 
carriers  and  common  carriers  by  rail, 
express,  and  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, Introduced  by  Mr.  Macnusow,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  enclosures  presented 
by  Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

Intibstatx  Commesci  Coiunssioif. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  20, 1962. 
Hon.  Warken   G.  MACNrrsoN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Magntson:  I  am  submit- 
ting herewith  few  your  consideration  40  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  blU,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  jTistlfication  therefor,  which  would 
give  effect  to  legislative  recommendation 
Mo.  3  in  the  Commission's  75th  annual  re- 
port. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance in  having  this  bill  introduced  and 
scheduling  a  hearing  thereon. 
Sincerely, 

RtrPEHT  L.  MURPHT, 

Chairman. 

RECOMlCENDATIOIf     NO.     3 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islate recoQunendatlon  No.  3  ot  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  set  forth  on 
page  186  of  Its  75th  annual  report  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  216(c)  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  Commission,  after 


investigation  and  hearing,  when  necessary 
and  desirable  in  the  public  Interest,  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  between  motor  common  car- 
riers of  property  and  between  those  carriers 
and  common  carriers  by  rail,  express,  and 
water." 


J  CTSTinC  ATIO  N 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  in- 
vestigation and  hearing,  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  through  routes  and  Joint 
rates  between  common  carriers  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle  and  between  such  carriers 
and  common  carriers  by  railroad,  express,  or 
water  when  required  In  the  public  interest. 

At  present,  the  only  common  carriers  of 
different  modes  which  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  to  establish  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates  with  each  other  are  railroads, 
pipelines,  and  express  companies  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  act,  and  railroads  subject  to 
part  I  and  common  carriers  by  water  sub- 
ject to  part  III.  The  only  Intramodal  Joint- 
rate  arrangements  that  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  are  between  railroads,  pipe- 
lines, and  express  companies,  respectively, 
subject  to  part  I,  common  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers by  motor  vehicle  subject  to  part  II. 
and  common  carriers  by  water  subject  to  part 
m.  Common  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle  subject  to  part  II  are  permitted,  but 
may  not  be  required  to  enter  Into  Joint-rate 
arrangements  with  other  such  carriers  or 
with  common  carriers  of  other  modes,  nor. 
on  the  other  hand,  may  common  carriers  of 
other  modes  be  required  to  establish  through 
routes  and  Joint  rates  with  motor  carriers. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  economy, 
the  expansion  of  the  motor  carrier  industry, 
and  technological  improvements  In  the 
transportation  field,  greater  stress  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Importance  of  having  a 
more  coordinated  national  transportation 
system.  Of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  is  the  establish- 
ment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
within  and  between  the  various  modes  of 
carriage.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  many 
Instances  the  failure  or  refusal  of  carriers 
to  enter  Into  such  arrangements  is  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  In  the  furtherance  of  a 
more  coordinated  national  transportation 
system. 

The  availability  of  through  routes  and 
Joint  rates  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  ship- 
ping public  in  nimierovis  ways.  It  enables  a 
shipper  to  make  one  contract  with  the  origi- 
nating carrier  on  behalf  of  all  carriers  par- 
ticipating In  the  arrangement.  In  addition, 
the  shipper  may  ascertain  the  rate  for  a 
through  movement  by  constilting  a  single 
tariff  Instead  of  many.  Both  shipper  and 
consignee  also  have  the  advantages  provided 
by  section  20(11)  and  similar  provisions  in 
other  parts  of  the  act  of  recovering  from 
either  the  originating  or  delivering  carrier 
for  loss  or  damage  caused  by  any  carrier  par- 
ticipating In  the  through  movement.  More- 
over, experience  has  shown  that  because  of 
the  economy  of  established  channels  of  com- 
merce through  which  substantial  amounts  of 
traffic  may  flow,  and  reduced  freight  rate  cal- 
culation costs.  Joint  rates  are  generally  lower 
than  a  combination  of  local  rates  of  con- 
necting carriers  not  participating  in  such 
through  service  arrangements. 

In  the  case  of  through  routes  among  motor 
common  carriers  of  property,  most  of  the 
regular -route,  general -commodity  motor  car- 
riers participate  in  agency  tariffs  and  are 
parties  to  the  Joint  rates  published  therein. 
Such  arrangements  are,  however,  entered 
into  on  a  permissive  basis  and  are  subject 
to  termination  at  any  time — a  situation 
"which  is  not  conducive  to  tho^mainte nance 
of  dependable  Joint-line  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tariffs  filed  under  such  volvmtary 


joint-rate  arrangements  contain  many  re- 
strictions as  to  individual  carriers,  thereby 
limiting  the  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
as  to  carriers  and  to  points  of  interchange. 

In  the  absence  of  such  voluntary  Joint- 
rate  arrangements  among  motor  common 
carriers  of  property,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  for  through 
motor  carrier  service  is  by  granting  exten- 
sions of  operating  rights  to  existing  carriers 
or  by  approving  consolidations  and  mergers 
of  connecting  carriers.  The  granting  of  &uch 
extensions  is  not  always  desirable,  however, 
since  it  may  result  in  a  surplusage  of  car- 
riers over  certain  routes.  Many  shippers 
have  demonstrated  their  reluctance  to  rely 
on  voluntary  arrangements  by  prevailing 
upon  motor  carriers  to  file  applications  to 
extend  their  operating  authority  to  Include 
every  point  to  which  the  shipper's  traffic 
moves.  Shippers  Justify  their  position,  in 
many  instances,  by  claiming  that  Uiey  are 
entitled  to  hold  one  carrier  responsible  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  transportation  of  their 
freight.  Although  a  need  for  expeditious 
service  is  also  frequently  asserted,  Instances 
are  relatively  few  In  which  It  is  successfully 
established  that  the  use  of  multiple-line 
service  results  in  delays  of  material  con- 
sequences. Most  of  these  applications  are 
denied,  but  in  many  cases,  the  Conunlsslon 
finds  it  necessary  to  grant  authority  because 
of  the  failure  of  connecting  carriers  to  ad- 
duce evidence  of  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  participate  In  Joint-line  service. 

For  many  years  railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers were  reluctant  to  enter  into  through- 
route  and  Joint-rate  arrangements.  While, 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  relaxa- 
tion of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers, especially  with  the  growth  of  piggy- 
back 8er\lce.  such  arrangements  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  between  motor  common 
carriers  of  property,  entered  Into  on  a  per- 
missive and  voluntary  basis  subject  to  ter- 
mination at  any  time.  Here  again  the  lack 
of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 
to  continue  In  effect  such  Joint  through- 
route  arrangements  Is  not  conducive  to  the 
maintenance  of  dependable  Joint-line  service. 

Although  no  serious  problems  appear  to 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  through  routes  and  Joint  rates 
between  common  carriers  by  water  and 
motor  common  carriers  of  property,  the  fear 
of  collapse  of  such  arrangements  because  of 
their  permissive  and  voluntary  nature  Is. 
of  course,  always  present.  The  draft  bill 
would  therefore  give  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  require  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  arrangements  when 
required  by  the  public  Interest. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  measure 
would  permit  the  Commission,  In  proper 
cases,  to  compel  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  dependable  Joint-line  service 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  shipping  pub- 
lic, and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  the  car- 
riers from  unfair  or  unreasonable  demands 
to  provide  through  service.  It  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  according  greater  equality 
of  treatment  in  the  regulation  of  the  car- 
riers of  the  various  modes.  In  addition,  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  consistent  with 
and  In  furtherance  of  the  President's  an- 
no\mced  policy  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing through  service  and  joint  rates  t>etween 
all  modes  of  transportation  as  carried  for- 
ward in  section  4(a)  of  S.  3242  and  H  R. 
11584. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  VI  OF  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  1936,  WITH 
RESPECT  to  OPERATION  OP  CER- 
TAIN VESSELS 

Mr.  BUTLER.    Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  vessels  as  to  which  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  is  paid.  I  ask  unanimous 
coivsent  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  summary  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  8511)  to  amend  Utle  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  vessels  as  to 
which  operating -differential  subsidy  is 
paid.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Buxlsr.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  C^ommerce. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr.  Butler 
is  as  follows: 

Summary  or  Bui  To  Amend  Tttle  VI  ot  the 
Mekciiant  Marine  Act,  1936 

1.  General  purpose:  The  maritime  Indus- 
try has  had  three  strikes  In  10  months.  The 
west  coast  lines  are  aalltng  only  because  of 
the  second  Taft-Hartley  injunction  In  10 
months,  and  there  la  no  evidence  that  the 
dispute  will  be  settled  before  the  Injunction 
expires  the  end  of  June.  Foreign-flag  lines 
have  operated  without  interruption,  and  the 
U.8.-flag  lines  can  recover  only  a  part  of  the 
cargo  they  have  lost  because  a  great  many 
shippers  fear  ancther  frustration  of  their 
cargo  by  further  strikes. 

This  bin  seeks  a  solution  In  the  narrow- 
est possible  ares,  end  where  the  Government 
interest  is  the  highest.  It  is  accordingly 
directed  to  the  subsidized  lines,  though  as  a 
practical  necessity  It  Includes  the  other  ship 
oi>erators  in  the  same  bargaining  group.  The 
bill,  further.  Is  designed  to  Insure  that  the 
Government  has  full  discretion  at  every  stage 
whether  to  intervene  or  to  keep  Its  hands  off. 
It  gives  the  Government,  if  it  does  intervene, 
the  widest  possible  range  of  alternatives  with 
which  to  operate.  |t  seeks,  finally,  to  offer 
the  Maritime  Administration  some  prospec- 
tive control,  and  the  subsidised  operator 
some  protection.  In  the  area  where  collective 
bargaining  and  standards  of  fair  and  reason- 
able costs  may  collide. 

2.  Petitions  to  settle  a  labor  dispute:  If 
there  Is  a  labor  dispute  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  parties,  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative of  either  (1)  a  group  of  ocean- 
going carrlera  whicb  includes  a  subsidized 
line  or  Unes  or  (11)  of  their  employees  may 
file  with  the  Maritime  Administration  a  petl- 
tioa  for  settlement  ot  the  dispute.  The  peti- 
tioner must  show  that  he  has  aHered  to  ar- 
bitrate the  dispute  and  has  been  refused. 
The  Administrator  raay  with  the  conciuTence 
of  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  dismiss  the  pe- 
tition because  it  is  not  considered  appro- 
priate for  Government  intervention.  If  not 
fllsmtssnrt.  tb«  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  ot  Labor,  may  choose  ( l ) 
fact-finding.  (11)  a  decision  after  hearing  by 
the  Administrator,  or  (ill)  arbitration  by  a 
panel  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
(Sec.  614  ) 

S  Factfinding:  If  this  coxxrae  Is  chooen. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  designate  an 
Officer  of  Maritime  Inquiry,  who  shaU  make 
public  report  on  the  faeU  and  the  Issues 
within  20  days.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  thereafter  decide  whether  to  terminate 
the  matter  or  to  have  either  (1)  the  admin- 
istrative bearing,  or  (U)  the  arbitration. 
(Sec.  615.) 

4.  Maritime  determination:  This  course 
would  call  for  a  regular  statutory  hearing, 
with  Judicial  review,  by  which  the  Maritime 
Administrator  could  determine  a  fair  and 
reasonable  dlsjKasltlon  of  the  dispute.  (Sec. 
616.) 
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5.  Arbitration:  If  this  course  is  chosen  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  appoint  a  three- 
man  National  Maritime  Arbitration  Board 
which  woxild  by  standard  arbitration  pro- 
cedures enter  an  award  settling  the  dispute. 
(Sec.  617.) 

6.  Injunction:  Upon  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  President 
oould,  by  procedures  closely  similar  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  seek  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent a  strike  or  lockout  whUe  the  above 
settlement  procedures  were  In  course.  After 
an  award  or  determination,  by  separate  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  and  decision 
of  the  President,  the  injunction  against 
strike  or  lockout  may  be  continued  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  3  years.  It  may  be 
vacated  on  a  shov.lng  of  good  cause.  The 
parties  are  directed  to  continue  their  bar- 
gaining during  the  Injunction.  The  Indi- 
vidual right  to  quit  work  is  preserved.  (Sec. 
618.) 

7.  Subsidy  on  fair  and  reasonable  costs: 
The  Maritime  Administrator  shall  for  sub- 
sidy purposes  accept  as  fair  and  reasonable 
any  award  or  determination  or  any  require- 
ment of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
However,  all  labor  contracts  of  subsidized 
lines  must  be  filed  with  him  (sec.  613)  and 
he  may  give  notice  that  any  provision  Is  not 
fair  and  reasonable.  If  the  operator  there- 
after agrees  to  such  a  provision  he  shall  not 
be  paid  subsidy  on  the  excess  cost.  If  a 
dispute  results  from  his  refusal  to  agree  to 
such  a  provision,  it  shall  be  settled  under 
the  arbitration  procedures  described  above. 
(Sec.  619.) 


PROGRAM  TO  PROMOTE  THE  FLOW 
OP  DOMESTICALLY  PRODUCED 
LUMBER  IN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  benefit  our  domestic 
lumber  industry  by  making  available  for 
marketing  and  production  research  a 
fund  derived  from  the  receipts  from  du- 
ties and  tariffs  on  imports  of  forest 
products. 

Our  domestic  forest  products  industry 
constitutes  the  fourth  largest  industry 
in  the  United  States.  On  a  production 
cost  and  productivity  basis  the  indxistry 
has  achieved  the  commendable  position 
of  being  the  world's  most  efficient. 

Its  production  effectivenea  notwith- 
standing, the  industry  now  faces  a  dif- 
ficult economic  future  over  the  next 
decade  which  can  easily  be  translated 
into  serious  unemployment  in  hundreds 
of  lumber  communities  in  the  South. 
Intermountain  West.  Far  West,  and 
Alaska. 

A  sluggish  housing  market,  prime  cus- 
tomer for  U.S.  lumbermen,  has  seriously 
reduced  the  domestic  market  for  lum- 
ber products.  Industry  economists  point 
out  that  at  least  a  15  percent  Increase 
in  housing  demand  in  any  1  year  would 
be  required  to  restore  the  lumber  Indus- 
try to  1959  levels,  plus  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  that  now  sees  an  increase  in  multi- 
family  dwellings  and  a  decrease  in  single- 
family  dwellings.  Competent  studies 
stiggest  that  it  will  be  at  least  1966  before 
the  lumber  industry  can  look  forward  to 
a  satisfactory  year  in  terms  of  domestic 
markets. 

In  the  face  of  a  depreciated  market  the 
domestic  lumber  industry  has  Its  prob- 
lems now  compounded  by  serious  inroads 
from  foreign  production.  Imports  from 
Canada  now  take  14.3  percent  of  the  U.S. 


market  compared  to  less  than  half  that 
proportion  some  5  years  ago. 

In  terms  of  the  waterbome  ^shipment 
of  lumber  from  the  west  coast  to  Atlantic 
coast  markets,  Canada  has  increased  her 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  from  7  percent 
10  years  ago  to  71  percent  today.  Un- 
less something  can  be  done  to  offset  cer- 
tain restrictions  in  this  country,  the  west 
coast— Washington.  Oregon,  California — 
production  of  softwood  lumber  for  water 
shipment  to  the  Atlantic  coast  will  dis- 
appear entirely.  When  this  occurs  in 
many  lumber  ccanmunities  of  the  West 
the  relationship  of  lumber  production 
to  the  community  will  parallel  what  has 
happened  to  the  depressed  coal  mining 
areas  of  West  Virgina. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  the  UJS. 
lumber  industry  has  been  able  to  ship 
lumber  competitively  into  Puerto  Rico. 
Southern  California  and  Hawaii  have 
become  predominantly  Canadian  lumber 
markets. 

The  domestic  lumber  industry's  pro- 
duction efficiency  notwithstanding,  its 
marketing  deficiencies  are  the  result  of 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  industry 
management. 

A  depreciated  Canadian  dollar  at  92.5 
cents  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry as  a  7.5  percent  price  advantage. 
Long  established  maritime  statutes  now 
permit  British  Columbia  an  average  $8 
per  thousand  board  feet  transportation 
advantage  on  water  shipments  to  east- 
ern UJS.  markets.  Raw  material  sources, 
primarily  fix>m  Government-owned  tim- 
ber stands  in  the  United  States,  show 
stumpage  fees  in  many  instances  twice 
that  which  Canadian  producers  pay  their 
governments,  national  and  provincial 
for  logs. 

Normally  our  UJS.  lumber  industry 
provides  direct  employment  for  3  mil- 
lion persons,  or,  translated  into  sci^ice 
and  commimity-related  jobs,  the  em- 
ployment and  incc«ne  base  for  almost  10 
million  workers  in  this  country.  There 
are  200,000  forest  products  workers  out 
of  Jobs  in  this  country  today,  with  all 
probability  that  this  nxmaber  will  in- 
crease over  the  next  few  years. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  had 
held  public  hearings  on  the  lumber  in- 
dustry import  problems  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Olympia.  Wash..  Portland,  Oreg., 
and  Lewiston,  Idaho.  The  record  of 
these  hearings  documents  the  economic 
plight  of  the  industry  nationally. 

Traditionally,  national  resource  policy 
as  related  to  our  timber  reserves  has 
been  directed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  conservation,  and  research  for 
conservation  purposes.  In  direct  con- 
trast, in  Canada  both  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  provincial  governments 
have  directed  resource  policy  on  timber 
to  research  for  production  and  market- 
ing. The  approach  of  our  Government 
has  failed  to  take  into  account  that  we 
are  growing  timber  faster  than  we  can 
use  it.  A  virtue  of  the  product  of  our 
years  of  research  for  conservation  pur- 
poses, combined  with  new  technological 
advances  in  processing  timber,  has  given 
us  an  almost  unlimited  resource  plus  the 
productive  ability  to  process  that  re- 
source. In  this  Nation  we  coul(^  well 
look  to  the  real  possibilities  of  using 
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more  wood  In  lieu  of  the  use  of  other 
scarcer  materials  of  high  strategic  value 
in  terms  of  our  national  security. 

All  facts  considered,  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic stability  in  this  country,  And  in 
the  face  of  our  serious  new  responsibili- 
ties for  developing  a  new  international 
trade  philosophy  for  this  Nation,  the 
economic  plight  of  an  industry  that  em- , 
ploys  3  million  persons  nationally  can- 
not be  ignored. 

The  future  solution  to  the  industry's 
problems  lies  in  large  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  vast  new  foreign  markets  as 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  un- 
dertake rapid  strides  toward  industriali- 
zation £Uid  higher  standards  of  living. 
Our  evolving  trade  program  cannot  over- 
look the  simultaneous  importance  of 
making  U.S.  producers  competitive  in 
new  foreign  markets. 

Our  domestic  lumber  industry  seeks 
only  its  Government's  help  in  creating 
conditions  of  equal  competitive  oppor- 
timity  at  home  and  abroad.  The  indus- 
try itself  is  annually  expending  consider- 
able sums  in  its  own  efforts  to  promote 
new  foreign  markets  and  new  uses  for 
forest  products  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  our 
National  Government  to  join  in  this 
production  and  marketing  research  ef- 
fort of  our  fourth  largest  industry,  and 
over  the  years  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  economic  problems  that  now  beset, 
competitively,  the  source  of  livelihood 
for  10  million  persons  related  to  an  in- 
dustry that  covers  nearly  every  comer 
of  this  Nation. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  30  percent 
of  the  duties  collected  on  Imported  forest 
products  would  be  placed  in  a  fund  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
production  and  marketing  research. 
This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Saltonstall  Act  which  the  Congress 
adopted  when  the  fishing  industry  was 
experiencing  a  similar  economic  decline. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
Kennedy-Saltonstall  fimds  to  some  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try, that  industry  was  able  to  gain  much 
of  its  lost  ground.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  the  lumber  Industry  would  not 
only  be  helped  in  its  efforts  to  regain  and 
expand  domestic  markets,  but  it  could 
begin  exploring  and  serving  the  newer 
markets  created  by  prosperous  countries 
abroad.  As  noted  earlier,  conservation 
has  reached  such  a  fine  science  that  this 
country  will  enjoy  almost  an  unlimited 
source  of  raw  timber  material  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  becomes  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  utilize  this  resource  in 
the  most  effective  way  and  to  lift  the 
lumber  Industry  out  of  the  decline  it  is 
now  experiencing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  suad  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3517)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  to  promote  the  flow 
of  domestically  produced  lumber  in  com- 
merce, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STUDY  OP  EQUITY  INVOLVED  IN 
ROYALTY  ON  MINERAL  PRODUC- 
TION ON  FEDERALLY  OWNED 
LANDS 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gek],  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  resolution  to  authorize  a  study  of 
Ihe  equity  involved  in  the  90-percent 
royalty  on  mineral  production  on  fed- 
erally owned  lands.  In  relation  to  the 
resolution,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement, 
together  with  a  table,  regarding  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  receipts  and  allocations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  statement  and  table 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  361)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
In  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  (including  the  holding  of 
public  hearings  in  appropriate  parU  of  the 
Nation)  of  (1)  past  and  expected  future 
revenues  from  the  public  lands,  including 
natxiral  resources,  and  the  use  of  such  reve- 
nues, and  (2)  the  use  of  money  In  the  Recla- 
mation F*und  and  plans  for  such  use  in  the 
future  and  the  amounts  of  money  which  wiU 
be  needed  to  carry  out  such  plans,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  changes.  If 
any.  should  be  made  In  the  use  of  such  reve- 
nues, including  changes  in  the  portions  of 
such  revenues  whic|i  are  paid  to  State  or 
local  governments. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  is  authorized  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1963.  (1)  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants;  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent -of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
finding,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  from  the  dat«  of  its 
agreement  through  January  31.  1963.  shall 
not  exceed  910.000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  statement  and  table  presented  by 
Mr.  HiCKrsr  are  as  follows: 

The  SrruATiON  in  1962 
I 

The  Minerals  Leasing  Act  of  1920  was  en- 
titled as  "An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium 
on  the  public  domain."  Under  Ita  terms, 
a  royalty  on  mineral  production  on  federally 
owned  land  and  other  land  on  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  retained  the  min- 
eral rights  Is  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Table  B  shows  the  royalties  paid  by  the 
States  affected.  It  also  shows  the  redistri- 
bution of  those  receipts  to  the  States  OTVi 
percent)  and  to  the  reclamation  fund 
1 52 '2  percent).  In  addition.  It  shows  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  cost  of  plant,  prop- 
erty, and  equipment  built  and  in  progress, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  mineral  royalty 
payments  as  a  percentage  of  the  cost  oX 
those  projects. 

A«  shown  in  table  B.  12.S  percent  of  the 
Bureau's  cost  of  plant  and  equipment  has 
been  financed  by  mineral  royalties  in  the 
reclamation  fund.  The  remaining  87.7  per- 
cent Is  financed  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  General  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury. 

2.  Reclamation  fund  revolving  revenues 
such  as  repayments  and  profits. 

3.  Other  smaller  sources. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram no  longer  depends  upon  the  reclanna- 
tlon  fund. 

n 

When  the  reclamation  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1902,  It  waa  the  ollly  means  of 
financing  Federal  reclamation  projects  In  the 
arid  West.  After  1920.  the  accruals  under 
the  Minerals  Leasing  Act  became  an  addi- 
tional source  of  revenue  to  that  fund. 

Money  appropriated  out  of  the  reclama- 
tion fund  is,  in  general,  reimbursable  to  that 
fund.  Repayments  have,  therefore,  become 
an  Important  contributor  to  the  growth  of 
the  fund. 

Reclamation  fund  receipts  from  mineral 
royalties  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs 
and  possibilities  for  reclamation,  so  that  the 
financing  has  become  increasingly  dependent 
upon  money  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  In  short,  the  mineral 
royalties  are  no  longer  as  important  In 
financing  reclamation  as  they  were  In  the 
early  years. 

Reclamation  projects  can  and  do  stand 
upon  their  own  merits  under  congressional 
appropriation  methods.  Approximately  90 
percent  of  project  costs  are  reimbursable  and 
will  be  added  to  the  reclamation  fund  when 
repaid  from  power  and  water  revenues. 

We  are  not  against  the  reclamation  fund; 
we  only  think  the  mineral  royalties  are  no 
longer  essential  to  the  solvency  of  either  the 
reclamation  fund  or  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram In  the  West. 

m 

In  the  meantime.  If  the  Western  States  had 
the  additional  62  «4  percent  In  royalty  reve- 
nues they  could  make  direct  and  Immediate 
use  of  these  funds  derived  from  the  produc- 
tion of  mineral  wealth  on  the  public  lands 
within  their  respective  borders.  For  ex- 
ample, part  of  these  revenues  could  be  used 
to  construct  a  system  of  State  parks  ad- 
jolnmg  the  reservoirs  created  by  reclamation 
dams.  Table  C  shows  the  additional  funds 
which  would  have  been  available  to  the 
States  in  1960  under  sach  a  90-percent  plan. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  not  against  reclama- 
tion. Far  from  It.  It  can  be  shown  that 
reclamation  pays.  Arguments  that  reclama- 
tion contributes  to  the  glut  of  farm  com- 
modities are  for  the  most  part  unsound. 
The  contribution  of  reclamation  to  the  West 
cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents. 
But  the  Individual  States,  with  their  In- 
dividual problems,  know  best  the  projects  in 
the  futiire  which  will  have  to  be  built,  but 
which  will  be  too  small  for  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation consideration,  "to  finance  these 
projects,  In  addition  to  those  outlined  In 
table  A,  the  States  will  have  to  have  the 
funds.  The  problem  of  the  future  for  the 
Western  States  is  getting  money  for  small 
water  projects  and  other  slmUar  projects. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  all  unite  for  the  full- 
est development  of  the  West. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL- 
AMENDMENTS    1 1 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
amendments  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

My  amendments  would  increase  by 
$15,707,000  the  appropriation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1963  for  the  payment  of  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874.  and  by 
$7,092,000  for  the  payment  of  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  815.  These  are 
the  amounts  included  for  these  two  pro- 
grams in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  19P2,  which 
the  Senate  has  already  passed,  but 
which  the  dispute  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  the  handling  of  these 
appropriations  has  held  up.  I  am  rec- 
ommending that  these  items  be  added  to 
the  fiscal  year  1963  appropriation  bill, 
since  it  appears  that  the  supplemental 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  now  ended, 
may  never  be  enacted. 

The  Congress  has  been  consistent  in 
providing,  with  one  exception,  the  full 
amounts  authorized  under  both  entitle- 
ments for  federally  Impacted  school 
districts.  It  was  obviously  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  full  appropriations 
should  be  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  If  the  additional  funds  are  not 
provided  for  entitlements  under  Public 
Law  815,  the  construction  assistance 
programs,  the  lower  priority  applica- 
tions from  school  districts  will  have  to 
be  denied,  and  that  if  the  full  amount 
Is  not  provided  under  the  entitlements 


for  Public  Law  874,  school  districts  will 
receive  only  about  92  percent  of  the 
amounts  to  which  they  are  entitled  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

I  realize  this  is  a  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure, but  I  believe  the  situation  merits 
it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962--«AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CARROLL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


elgn  Relations,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
the  committee  will  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  S.  2818,  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  the 
purchsise  of  United  Nations  bonds,  and 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
purchase  of  such  bonds,  as  revised,  on 
Thursday.  July  12,  in  room  4221,  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearing 
will  begin  at  10  o'clock,  and  also  will  in- 
clude committee  discussion  of  measures 
related  to  S.  2818. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  ACT 
OF  1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11040)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  ownership,  operation,  and 
regulation  of  a  commercial  communica- 
tions satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  3436.  TO 
AMEND  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday.  July  17.  1962.  on  S. 
3436,  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn..  in 
room  5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  noti- 
fy Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff, 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, room  5300,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  CApitol  4-3121.  ex- 
tension 3921,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2818,  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PXmCHASE  OF 
UNITED  NATIONS  BONDS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  as 

chairman   of   the   Committee   on  For- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3066.  TO 
AUTHORIZE  A  STUDY  OF  METH- 
ODS OF  HELPING  TO  PROVIDE 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  VIC- 
TIMS OP  FUTURE  FLOOD  DIS- 
ASTERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  a  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Thursday.  July  12,  1962.  on  S. 
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9066,  to  Authorlae  a  itudy  of  m«tho<te  of 
helping  to  provide  flnanolal  MsUtanoe  to 
vloUma  of  future  flood  dlsaaters. 

The  heariiut  will  begin  ftt  10  a.m.,  In 
room  &S02.  New  Senate  Office  BuUdinir. 

All  person.s  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff,  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  CApitol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAI5,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY : 
Address  delivered  by  him  over  Wisconsin 
radio   stations,   weekend   of   June   23,    1962. 
relating  to  development  of  Great  Lakes  rec- 
reation program. 


PRAYER  RULING  MISIN- 
TERPRETATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  my  mail 
indicates  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misinterpretation  in  regard  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
about  prayers  in  public  schools.  In  my 
opinion,  probably  one  of  the  best  minds 
today  in  the  United  States  is  that  of 
David  Lawjence.  He  has  written  about 
many  things:  and  heretofore  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  one  of  his  articles 
and  on  yesterday  I  commented  on  sev- 
eral others. 

Today  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  his 
article  entitled  'Prayer  Ruling  Misin- 
terpretation." For  example.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  Wisconsin  when  the  supreme 
court  malces  its  decision,  the  meat  of 
the  decision  is  printed  first,  and  there- 
after are  printed  the  statements  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  judge  who  has  writ- 
ten the  decision. 

So  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  article 
by  David  Lawrence;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  entire  article 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  read  from  the  first 
column  of  the  article: 

Thiu,  in  the  prayer  case,  the  six  Justices 
who  agreed  with  the  majority  nillng  might 
each  have  had  different  reasons  for  arriv- 
ing at  the  result — which  was  simply  a  state- 
ment that  no  governmental  agency  could 
"direct"  or  "compose"  a  prayer  for  manda- 
tory use  in  public  schools. 

In  that  brief  statement  that  "no  gov- 
ernmental agency  could  'direct'  or  'com- 
pose' a  prayer  for  mandatory  use  in  pub- 
lic   schools."   I    think    David   Lawrence 
gives  the  very  meat  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion.   I   hope   his   article  will  be   read 
widely,  so  that  people  will  understand 
what  it  was  that  the  Court  decided. 
exhibtt  i 
,  Prates  Ruling  Misintkrpretation 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
En  Routk  to  Etjkcwi:. — Somehow,   as  one 
leaves  the  tense  atmosphere  of  present-day 


WMhtngloa  aaa  Irav^ta  mtom  eaUa  Maa 
Aboard  a  oomfortabl*  thip  Ilk*  th«  88  VattMl 
5Ne««,  thtngt  oom*  Inio  pertptollva,  Por, 
dMpit*  lUl  of  our  boaittd  tnyaatlona  w«  atiU 
fRtt  ftvfry  now  and  th*n  in  th«  art  ot  eom> 
munlcAtlon  a*  b*tw««n  tht  p«oplt  aod  ttotlr 
|ov«rnm«nt.  Oov«rnm«nt  by  ImprvMion  li 
too  often  aubatltuted  for  (ovarument  by 
factual  atudy. 

It  wasn't  Juat  bacauaa  Chief  Juatlca  Barl 
Warren  of  the  Supr«ma  Court  of  the  United 
States  happened  to  be  aboard  as  a  fellow 
passenger  that  this  writer's  mind  turned  to 
the  recent  decision  in  the  ao-called  prayer 
case.  For  this  certainly  has  been  con- 
tinuously In  the  news.  What,  indeed,  was 
the  real  reason  for  the  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling? 
Could  the  misinterpretations  have  been 
avoided?  This  correspondent  has  for  a  long 
time  felt  that  the  Highest  Court  ought  to  do 
what  some  of  the  State  courts  do — namely, 
separate  the  ruling  or  conclusion  reached 
from  the  explanation  or  reasoning  used  to 
arrive  at  the  decision. 

Thus,  in  the  prayer  case,  the  six  Justices 
who  agreed  with  the  majority  ruling  might 
each  have  had  different  reasons  for  arriving 
at  the  result — which  was  simply  a  statement 
that  no  governmental  agency  could  "direct" 
or  "compose"  a  prayer  for  mandatory  use  in 
public  schools.  Justice  Douglas  expressed 
some  of  his  views  at  length  in  a  separate  con- 
curring opinion.  Also,  of  course.  Justice 
Black  presented  his  own  views  in  writing  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Court.  But  did  the 
other  Justices  agree  with  all  the  reasoning 
he  gave  in  explanation  of  the  ruling? 

It  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  started  off  its  majority 
opinion  In  this  case  with  a  brief  headnote 
of  Its  own,  saying  simply  that  any  law  which 
orders  or  directs  that  a  certain  prayer  be 
used  In  the  public  schools  is  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  This  Is  a  far  different 
thing  from  saying — as  some  news  reports 
put  it — that  prayer  is  forbidden  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Obviously,  voluntary  prayer 
said  orally  or  a  few  minutes  of  silent  prayer 
would  hardly  seem  to  come  within  the  rul- 
ing proclaimed  last  week.  But  It  would  re- 
quire a  decision  in  a  case  involving  that  spe- 
cific issue  before  this  particular  question 
could  be  ruled  upon  explicitly. 

Yet,  before  a  day  had  passed  after  the  de- 
cision of  June  25  was  announced,  the  news 
wires  of  the  country  had  told  the  people 
that,  in  effect,  all  prayer  in  public  schools 
had  been  forbidden,  that  all  mention  of  the 
Deity  had  been  prohibited,  and  that  songs 
referring  In  any  way  to  God  were  barred.  No 
wonder  a  furor  arose  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  subject  is  so  important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  spreading  of  such  er- 
roneous impressions-^ue  to  Inadequate  in- 
formation about  what  the  Supreme  Court 
had  really  held — Is  tragic,  but  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  method  of  procedure  now  used 
by  the  Court  itself. 

This  writer  bcflleves  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  a  better  understanding  of  its  deci- 
sions If  the  specific  ruling  In  every  case  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  opinion,  so 
that  all  of  the  "dicta" — the  personal  views 
and  interpretations  In  the  Court's  written 
opinion — would  be  clearly  differentiated  for 
the  reporters  who  write  the  news  dispatches 
on  the  Court's  decision  day. 

There  is  a  change,  of  course,  which  all  the 
Justices  would  have  to  agree  upon.  It  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  weaken  in  any  respect  the 
ruling  Itself.  It  wouldn't  foreclose  the  ex- 
pression of  lengthy  opinions  explaining  the 
background  of  and  reasoning  behind  the  rul- 
ing. But  it  would  assure  greater  emphasis 
on  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  actually 
ruled. 


A  ehani*  tn  procadvir*  that  ta  In  tha  pub> 
Uo  Intaraat  ahould  not  ba  laaa  walroma  ba> 
oaviaa  U  ta  unpracedented  Thia  writer,  tor 
Instance,  persuaded  Chief  Juntlce  Tatt  tn 
ISM  to  make  available  to  the  press  on  Mon> 
daya,  instead  ot  on  Thurackys,  the  printed 
proofa  of  the  full  text  of  the  suprrme  CovirVa 
decisions.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Court,  the  newspapermen. could  give  their 
newspapers  on  Mondays  only  summaries 
based  on  notes  made  hurriedly  as  tha  Jua> 
tlces  read  aloud  their  decisions,  which  were 
often  lengthy  and  highly  technical.  But  the 
newsmen  couldn't  see  the  actual  texts  until 
Thursday  of  the  some  week,  when  It  was  too 
late  to  rewrite  their  stories.  Some  wrong 
Impressions  were  conveyed  then.  too. 

This  writer,  incidentally,  sympathizes  with 
the  plight  of  the  Justices,  who  cannot  answer 
criticism  themselves.  They  have,  of  course, 
a  right  of  rebuttal,  but  they  have  always 
felt  It  was  better  not  to  exercise  It.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  for  example,  has  been  crit- 
icized a  good  deal  in  recent  years  and  un- 
questionably could  make  a  spirited  defense 
of  his  views  if  he  chose,  for  he  was  elected 
to  three  terms  as  Governor  of  California. 

This  correspondent,  over  a  span  of  more 
than  50  years  in  Washington,  has  personally 
known  the  last  6  of  the  13  Chief  Justices 
of  the  United  States.  Every  one  of  them 
has  felt  the  same  way — that  any  participa- 
tion by  them  in  public  disciisslon  as  an 
aftermath  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  is  im- 
wise.  They  never  hesitated,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss informally  with  their  newspaper  friends 
the  problem  Involved  in  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  true  nature  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  It  is  a  fair  inference  to  say 
today  that  they  all  have  wished  there  were 
some  way  the  public,  including  the  press, 
could  come  to  understand  better  the  limita- 
tions of  Judicial  decisions  in  America.  And 
maybe  the  Justices  themselves  would  be 
helped  in  writing  their  opinions  If  they 
could  understand  the  difficulties  that  even 
some  of  the  best-informed  people  In  the 
country  have  In  adjusting  themselves  to  the 
shifting  winds  of  Judicial  history. 


DEFICITS  AND  TAX  CUTS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  two  very  fine 
editorials  which  strongly  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams!. One  of  the  editorials  was  pub- 
lished on  July  3  in  the  Washington  Star; 
the  other  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton News  on  July  5. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  3,  1962) 
Deficits  and  Tax   Cxtts 

The  Federal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30  was  $7  billion.  For  such  con- 
solation as  it  may  offer,  this  Is  about  what 
had  been  expected.  Better  things  were  an- 
ticipated, however,  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
has  Just  begun.  On  several  occasions  the 
President  had  promised  that  there  would  be 
a  budgetary  surplus.  And  the  budget  mes- 
sage which  went  to  Congress  last  January 
forecast  a  surplus  of  some  $500  mUlion. 
Budget  Director  David  E.  Bell  offered  assur- 
ance that  the  budget  was  "neither  rigged 
nor  phony"  and  that  it  Involved  no  distorted 
Judgments  to  produce  the  promised  surplus. 
But  this.  alas,  has  gone  the  way  of  those 
"best  laid  plans  of  mlQe  and  men,"  of  which 
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Robert  Murna  ones  wroVa,  Tha  outlook  now 
U  tor  another  denctt  tn  this  Asoal  year  ot 
at  least  M  blUlun. 

Nevertheleea,  tha  elaaior  for  an  Immodinle 
tax  cut  la  itrowlnt.  and  even  tha  US.  Cham* 
ber  of  CtMnmerc*  has  Joined  tha  chorua,  U 
the  President  yields  to  this  demand  tha 
drnni  more  probably  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  110  billion.  We  ho|)e  he  will  not 
yield.  And  we  agree  with  Senator  Wiluams. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  when  he  saye:  "to  cut 
taxes  now.  In  the  faoa  of  this  continuing 
deficit  and  before  a  corresponding  reduction 
tn  expenditures  has  been  achieved,  would  be 
the  height  of  fiscal  Irreeponslblllty." 

This  may  not  be  a  »ophl8tlcated  estimate 
of  the  situation.  But  we  think  It  is  the 
truth. 


would  ba  oa  %Qp  of  tha  IT  btuloa  dafiolt  tot 
tha  yaar  Jual  eloaad. 
It  aanator  BymIi  figuraa  ara  right,  aa  thay 

uaually  ara,  wa  would  ba  waiaing  daltberau* 
ly  Into  tha  biigaat  paaoaUma  da&elt  in  U.B. 
history. 

Theaa  daAolts  threaten  a  naw  round  <  f  In- 
craaaaa  In  tha  cost  of  living.  They  further 
weaken  tha  authority  ot  the  dollar  on  world 
markeu,  aggravating  our  balanoe-of-pay- 
menu  headache,  and  encouraging  a  new  run 
on  our  gold  reserves. 

Senator  Wdxiams  terms  the  proposal  "the 
height  of  fiscal  IrresponBlbillty."  That  Is 
sutlng  It  politely.  Its  adoption  would  put 
the  great  United  States  of  America  In  the 
ragged-pants  budgetary  class  of  an  impov- 
erished banana  republic — with  no  place  to 
turn  for  foreign  aid. 


IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  6. 

10«a] 

TusNiNO  In  a  False  Alarm 

If  the  panicky  and  self-seeking  advocates 

of    a    quick   cut    In    P>ederal    taxes    want    to 

bring  on  a  business  recession,  they  couldn't 

pick  a  surer  method. 

The  thinking  which  creates  this  obsession 
has  to  assume  that  the  average  wage  earner 
is  a  shiftless  oaf  without  sense  enough  to 
come  in  out  of  the  rain.  Give  him  a  couple 
of  extra  bucks  and  hell  dash  out  to  spend 
them  before  they  burn  a  hole  In  his  pocket. 
The  extra  spending,  thus  created,  is  sup- 
posed to  Invigorate  the  economy. 

Unless  justified  by  surplus  cash  in  the 
Federal  till,  such  an  emergency  cut  would 
be  far  more  apt  to  p^it  on  the  brakes — in 
the  light  of  commonsense  and  a  long  record 
of  human  experience. 

Frighten  a  worker— or  a  coupon  clipper, 
for  that  matter— with  a  false  alarm  of  hard 
times  and  he  automatically  tightens  his 
purse  strings.  Any  extra  cash  coming  his 
way  goes  under  the  mattress  for  a  rainy 
day — along  with  some  of  the  money  he  nor- 
mally would  spend  for  groceries  or  a  new 
auto. 

A  tax  cut  In  the  current,  red-Ink  cir- 
cumstances would  be  formal  notice  that  the 
Government  Itself  Is  alarmed.  If  there  ac- 
tually is  a  fire  threatened,  this  would  fight 
It  with  gasoline.  If  these  tax-cut  people 
want  to  put  the  present  healthy  state  of 
business  on  the  skids,  they  don't  actually 
have  to  put  through  a  reduction.  All  they 
need  to  do  Is  keep  talking  about  it. 

Backing  the  proposal  Is  a  strangely  as- 
sorted crew,  normally  about  as  much  In 
agreement  as  the  Hatflelds  and  the  McCoys. 
There  is  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
wanting  mainly  to  cut  the  high  brackets. 
As  Senator  John  Williams  aptly  says,  the 
chamber's  stand  is  "tn  direct  contradiction 
to  every  princlplu  of  business  economics  for 
which  this  organization  has  stood." 

There  is  the  AFL-CIO,  wanting  a  cut 
mainly  in  the  low  brackets.  There  is  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action  (ADA),  speak- 
ing for  the  U.S.  economic  Idiot  fringe,  which 
holds  President  Kennedy's  spending  pro- 
gram has  been  Uki  conservative. 

Also  there  are  a  number  of  Governors  who 
want  taxes  cut,  meanwhile  orating  for  more 
and  more  Federal  handouts  to  their  States. 
Gov.  Mike  DlSolle  of  Ohio  and  Gov.  Pat 
Brown  of  Califcmia.  both  in  tight  reelec- 
tion contests,  want  taxes  cut.  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  Tork,  he  don't  say  yes 
but  still  he  don't  say  no.  and  thus  is  left 
in  position  to  Jump  either  way. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates 
a  loss  in  revenue  from  Its  plan  of  $5.5  billion 
to  $7.5  billion — none  of  it  balanced  by  re- 
ductions in  spending.  Chairman  Harrt 
F.  Bted.  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
says  the  loss  would  be  nearer  $9.5  billion. 
He  also  estimates  a  $6  billion  deficit  for  this 
fiscal     year,     without    the    tax    cut.    This 


PROCUREMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  report  in  which 
the  Comptroller  General  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  Military  Clothing 
and  Textile  Supply  Agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  purchasing  unnecessary  quantities 
of  clothing.  The  procurement  ofiBcer 
had  received  an  order  for  10,427  Air 
Force  winter  uniform  coats;  but  instead 
of  buying  that  quantity,  it  actually  pur- 
chased 502,440 — or  50  times  as  many 
as  were  needed.  That  represented  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  in  the  amount 
of  more  than  $9,500,000. 

Today  the  Comptroller  General  has 
issued  another  report,  which  states,  in 
substance,  that  the  same  procedure  is 
being  followed  by  another  procurement 
officer  in  the  Department  of  Defense;  but 
this  time  the  item,  instead  of  being 
clothing,  involves  aviation  parts.  The 
report  states  that  there  has  been  un- 
necessary procurement  of  aviation  parts 
due  to  lack  of  inventory  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Comptroller  General,  dated 
June  29,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comptroller  General 
^  OF  THE  United  States, 

Washington.  DC.  June  29,  1962. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Herewith  is  our  report  on  review  of  the 
supply  management  of  high-value  repairable 
aviation  assemblies  and  equipment  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  the  centralized 
inventory  records  maintained  by  the  Navy's 
Aviation  Supply  Office  (ASO)  were  inade- 
quate for  use  in  determining  what  quanti- 
ties of  high-value  repairable  assemblies  and 
equipment  should  be  purchased.  We  recon- 
structed stock  records  for  50  selected  repair- 
able aviation  and  equipment  items.  These 
reconstructed  stock  records  showed  that  the 
consolidated  Navy  records  at  ASO  did  not 
Include  quantities  of  31  of  these  items  valued 
at  more  than  $47  million  which  should  have 
been  a  part  of  its  stock  on  hand.  Tests  at 
storage  locations  revealed  that  many  such 
items  were  in  the  physical  custody  of  the 
Navy  but  were  not  shown  on  its  records. 
Our  review  disclosed  further  that  the  Navy 
purchased  or  was  purchasing  certain  of  these 
items  costing  about  $56  mUUon  and  that 


thaaa  purohaaaa  would  not  hava  btaa  aao«a> 
aary  it  tha  Navy  had  looaiad  and  raeotnlMd 
tha  stocks  that  wart  aol  raeordad  on  tti 
ra«(Mtl«.  0\ir  ravlaw  Indloatad  alao  that  addi- 
tional purchaaaa  ot  about  19 .«  million  oould 
haN>e  been  awlded  by  locating  the  unracordad 
atock;  hovifever.  vre  could  not  make  a  eon- 
olualva  determination  tn  these  cases  becauaa 
we  could  not  locate  Navy  raoorda  ot  tha 
computations  of  the  requlramanta  tor  thaaa 
items. 

The  Items  we  reviewed  constituted  leaa 
than  1  percent  of  the  dUTerant  items  In  the 
Navy's  stock  of  repairable  assemblies  and 
equipment  but  represented  about  7  percent 
of  the  $950  million  estimated  value  of  such 
stocks.  On  the  basis  of  our  tests,  It  appears 
that  In  all  likelihood  additional  repairable 
aviation  assemblies  and  equipment  worth 
several  hundred  million  dollars  which  should 
■  be  in  Navy  stocks  are  not  shown  on  its 
records  and  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
unnecessary  procurement  has  resulted  from 
the  lack  of  control  over  these  items  as  well 
as  those  which  we  tested. 

The  Navy  advised  us  that,  while  our  find- 
ings point  out  the  need  for  improved  in- 
ventory management,  it  does  not  consider 
that  our  findings  indicate  general  deficien- 
cies to  the  extent  we  have  indicated.  There- 
fore, the  Navy  proposes  to  strengthen  its 
existing  inventory  management  programs  but 
does  not  propose  to  make  any  basic  changes 
in  its  inventory  management  methods  to  deal 
with  the  problems  disclosed  by  our  review. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  the  Navy's  inventory  man- 
agement programs  provide  the  accounting 
control  necessary  to  keep  account  of  the 
quantities  and  locations  of  its  stocks  of  high- 
value  repairable  assemblies  and  equipment. 
Therefore,  we  are  recommending  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  undertake  central- 
ized monitoring  of  the  accounting  for  stocks 
of  these  items  and  other  related  measures  to 
provide  more  effective  control  over  its  stocks 
of  high-value  repairable  assemblies  and 
equipment. 

Copies  are  being  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Joseph  Campbell,  » 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  report  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  on  50  selected  repairable 
aviation  and  equipment  items  the  Navy 
did  not  even  Imow  it  had  the  material 
in  its  inventory.  The  report  states  that 
31  specific  items,  valued  at  $47  million, 
which  should  have  been  listed  as  a  part 
of  the  inventory  actually  were  not  listed 
as  being  on  hand.  Certain  items  repre- 
senting several  million  dollars,  which 
had  been  listed  as  inventory  could  not 
even  be  found;  they  had  disappeared 
from  the  inventory.  For  example,  it 
was  found  that  the  Navy  was  unable 
to  accoimt  for  50  items  which  were 
shown  in  the  inventory  as  of  September 
30,  1960.  and  that  31  of  them,  worth 
more  than  $47  million,  could  not  be 
located. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  rec- 
ord of  items  missing  from  the  inven- 
tories, appearing  on  pages  7  and  9  of 
the  report,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  the  lists  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Our  review  of  these  50  items  disclosed  that 
at  September  80,  1960,  the  Navy  was  un- 
able to  account  tor  quantities  of  31  of  these 
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ttema,  wortb   over  947  mUlkm,   which  our 
rewimw  Indicated   tboald   hare  b«cn  In   the 


Navy^  stock  on   hand.     TdDamtDg  i*  toe- 

amples  of  such  Iteou: 


Nime  of  item 


Beesiwr  tnaanilttar 

Prap«lkrMMnb)7.  P3V 

Qynteaot  anmbly 

Air  turbln*  motor 

Ejector 

PropeUcr  Msembly,  82F  ami  TW. 


PoretaaaM 
deUvwod 

to  the 

Nary  to 

Sept.  10^ 

ItMM) 


308 

1,697 

74 

861 

?.  123 

3,114 


Estimaled 

loesex  from 

crashes 

dfsiosals, 

aB<1  normal 

wear  mctd 

tear 


f 
230 


102 
211 
213 


Quantity 

Ibat 
shonW  he 
on  band 


Quantity 

that  Navy 

reeords 

shovoa 

band 


352 

1.4fi7 

74 

7M 

i.ins 

1,871 


206 

1.18& 

32 
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In  six  other  cases,  it  appeared  that  ptir- 
ehases  of  about  95.8  mllUon  would  not  have 
been  necessary  if  the  Navy  could  have 
kx;ated  missing  stocks.  However,  a  definite 
coucluslan  could  not  be  reached  on  these 
six  cases  because  the  Navy  wsls  unable  to 
provide  us  with  the  computations  it  had 
used  in  deciding  upon  the  quantities  to  be 
purchased.  Navy  personnel  responsible  for 
management  of  these  Items  advised  us  In 
writing  that  such  computations  were  not 
available.    These  items  were  as  follows: 
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3,833.000 

In  the  remaining  three  cases,  we  found 
that  the  quantities  purchased,  totaling  81.9 
million,  were  purchased  as  spares  support 
for  new  aircraft.  In  these  cases  existing 
stocks  were  not  considered  in  determining 
quantities  to  be  procured,  and  thus  these 
purchases  were  unaffected  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  stocks  which  should  have  been 
on  hand  were  not  shown  on  Navy  records. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  is- 
sued another  report,  dated  the  same  day. 
In  regard  to  an  overcharge  of  $176,000 
on  a  contract  which  the  Government  had 
with  the  Hazeltine  Electronics  Division 
of  the  Hazeltine  Corp.,  of  Little  Neck, 
N.Y.  In  this  case  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  not  billed  the  corporation 
for  $176,000  which  was  due  the  Govern- 
ment. This  amount  had  not  been  billed 
through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
hi  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPTROLLEK  GENERAL 

OF  THE  UnTTID  STATES. 

WashiTigton.  D.C..  June  29, 1962. 
To    the    President    of   the   Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Enclosed  is  our  report  on  examination  of 
royalty  charges  by  Hazeltine  Electronics 
Division,  Hazeltine  Corp..  Little  Neck,  N.Y., 
under  Department  of  Defense  contracts. 

The  report  shows  that  the  military  serv- 
ices failed  to  collect  royalty  overcharges  of 
9176,000  due  the  Qovemment  from  Hazel- 


tine. The  prices  of  Hazel  tine's  contracts 
with  the  military  services  Included  amounts 
for  certain  royalties  which  the  company 
estimated  It  would  have  to  pay  during  per- 
formance of  the  contracts  to  a  third  party. 
The  contracts  specifically  provided,  however, 
that  Hazeltine  would  report  the  amount  of 
royalties  actually  paid  and  would  refund  to 
the  Government  the  unpaid  amounts. 
Hazeltine,  in  many  Instances,  did  not  report 
to  the  military  services  the  amounts  of 
royalties  paid  under  the  contracts,  and,  even 
where  Hazeltine  made  the  required  reports, 
the  military  services  took  no  action  to  col- 
lect the  luipald  royalties.  Further,  we 
foiind  no  evidence  that  the  military  services 
had  adequate  controls  for  collecting  amounts 
due  the  Government  from  contractors  for 
unpaid  royalties.  As  a  result  of  our  exam- 
ination, Hazeltine  has  agreed  to  refund  all 
unpaid  royiUties  upon  request  by  the  con- 
tracting agencies. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  ths  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and 
the  three  military  services.  DOD  informed 
us  that  our  proposed  action  to  collect 
amounts  due  the  Government  was  being 
carried  out  and  that  refunds  under  most  of 
the  contracts  in  question  had  already  been 
received.  DOD  stated  ftirther  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  insure  that  it  had  sde- 
quate  procedures  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
this  problem  and  said  that  oxir  findings 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  con- 
tracting personnel  and  auditors  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Also,  In  co- 
operation with  this  Office,  the  Air  Force  is 
communicating  with  other  Ooremment  con- 
tractors, who  may  be  holding  unpaid  royal- 
ties, in  effort  to  obtain  refunds  for  tbe 
Goiremment  where  appropriate. 

We  are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  his  Department  review  the  re- 
sults of  the  action  being  taken  by  the.  Air 
Force  to  uncover  other  Instances  of  unpaid 
royalties  due  the  Government  and  have 
similar  Investigations  undertaken  by  "the 
Army  and  the  Navy  ^f  warranted. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  .United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Ptorce. 

Joseph  Campbeli., 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  not  comment  further 
on  these  reports  at  this  time  except  to 
say  that  we  could  substitute  the  words 
"airplane  parts"  for  the  word  "clothing" 
as  contained  in  my  speech  on  yesterday 
and  you  would  think  it  was  the  same  re- 
port, or  we  could  make  similar  substitu- 
tions In  connection  with  the  reports 
made  30  days  ago  or  a  year  ago.  Fur- 
thermore, I  venture  to  say  that  similar 
reports  from  the  Comptroller  General 
will  be  coming  to  us  in  the  next  30  days 


and  at  periodic  intervals  thereafter.  In 
short,  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  established 
a  pattern  of  waste  and  extravagance 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  national  dis- 
grace. The  Department  pays  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  but  merely  rejjeats 
the  weak  excuse,  "We  will  do  better  next 
time."  However.  Instead  of  doing  better 
the  next  time  the  Department  actually 
is  getting  worse  all  the  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, millions  and.  in  fact,  billions  of 
dollars  are  being  poxired  down  the  rat- 
hole  by  the  Irresponsible  actions  of  the 
procurement  ofiBcers  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  way  to 
check  this  wasteful  procedure;  and  that 
is  to  fire  those  who  are  responsible  and 
then  cut  their  appropriations  by  at  least 
10  percent. 


DETECTIVE  SGT.  JAMES  ROCHE 

Mr.  HICKEY.    Mr.  President,  I  think 

everyone  in  this  body  feels  a  great  sense 
of  sadness  over  the  loss  of  Detective  Sgt. 
James  Roche.  His  genuine  friendliness 
and  helpfulness  was  known  to  all  of  us. 
I  feel  an  especial  personal  loss  since  I 
enjoyed  a  rather  great  relationship  with 
this  dedicated  public  servant.  I  resided 
in  the  same  part  of  town  as  he  did  here 
In  Washington,  and  we  often  drove  home 
together.  Along  with  other  Members.  I 
shall  long  remember  him  and  deeply  miss 
the  sincere,  pleasant,  and  most  courteous 
manner  of  Sergeant  Roche,  which  he  so 
eagerly  displayed  at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoos  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  Insert  in  the  Recoud 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  1.  1962.  on  the  death 
of  my  friend.  Sergeant  Roche. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Drrrcnvr  Sctceant  Rocht   or  Folic* 

I>EPAET»CXirr 

(By  Harry  Gabbett) 

A  fatal  heart  attack,  suffered  Friday  while 
he  was  helping  fellow  policemen  control  a 
berserk  Capitol  Hill  visitor,  closed  out  the 
20-year  Metropolitan  PoUce  career  of  De- 
tective Sgt.  James  Roche  early  yesterday. 

The  &a-year-old  detective,  who  spent  most 
of  his  police  days  with  the  robbery  squad, 
amassed  43  commendations  In  the  course  of 
a  career  which  had  called  on  him  often  to 
cope  with  violence. 

Detective  Roche  was  a  native  of  Newtown- 
barry,  in  Ireland's  County  Wexford,  but  had 
lived  In  this  country  since  1929.  He  ar- 
rived in  Washington  in  1935  and  after  stints 
In  the  Army  and  with  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  he  signed  up  as  a  policeman  in 
September  1941. 

He  became  a  precinct  detective  5  years 
later  and  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in  1948. 
With  the  exception  of  3  months  of  vice  squad 
service.  Detective  Roche  served  with  the 
robbery  squad  until  his  transfer  In  January 
of  this  year  to  special  duty  at  the  UJS. 
Capitol. 

His  brief  service  with  the  vice  squad  near- 
ly bUghted  an  otherwise  brilliant  record. 
He  was  caught  up  in  a  police  brutality 
probe  in  January  1949.  but  a  grand  Jury 
refused  to  Indict  him  and  a  trial  board 
exonerated  him  of  charges  that  be  had  ab- 
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sented  himself  without  Uave  from  a  munici- 
pal court  trial  of  a  case  out  of  which  had 
grown  the  brutality  investigation. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  other  com- 
mendations for  police  work  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  (Including  the  arrests 
of  two  murder  suspects)  Detective  Roche 
also  held  the  Award  of  Merit  for  extraordi- 
nary judgment  and  initiative  which  led  to 
the  arrest  of  a  holdup  man  in  September 
1950,  while  the  sutpect  was  fleeing  the  scene 
of  the  robbery. 

Detective  Roche  made  his  home  at  2826 
University  Terrace  NW.,  jvlth  his  wife,  Helen, 
who  survives  him. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  progrsmi — now  serv- 
ing more  than  14  million  students — has 
been  an  important  factor  for,  first,  im- 
proving the  health  of  school  youth,  and, 
second,  a  significant  outlet  for  dairy  and 
other  surplus  commodities. 

In  Wisconsin,  over  270.000  participated 
in  the  program  last  year  and  it  is  esti- 
mated this  may  well  rise  to  over  296,000 
in  1962. 

Currently,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  is  considering  the  House- 
passed  bill,  H.R.  11665. 

Among  other  things,  the  measure  con- 
tains proposals  for  revising  the  formula 
for  distribution  of  funds  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Today.  I  was  i)rivlleged  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gordon  W.  Gunderson. 
school  lunch  administrative  assistant 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  the  letter,  Mr. 
Gunderson  endorses  the  proposed  for- 
mula change.  Including  its  reflections 
on  the  rapidly  expanding  program  in 
Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  b(?  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j      || 

The  St  ATI  of  Wisconsin, 

Depaktment  or  Pxibutc  Insteuction, 

hfadison.  July  2,  1962. 

Hon.    AlXXAWDEK    WUXT, 

VS.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dxak  Senatos  Wilet:  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  the  remarks  which  were 
published  in  the  .\ppendlx  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Monday.  June  25.  These 
were  the  remarks  which  you  made  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations  on  a  previovis  weekend. 

I  have  always  been  grateful  to  you  for 
your  support  of  the  national  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs  and  for  all  the 
effort  which  you  have  put  forth  In  their 
behalf.  The  schoolchildren  of  Wisconsin  will 
always  be  indebt<'d  to  you  for  your  accom- 
plishments in  legislation  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  their  health  and  well-being. 

I  am  writing  you  on  this  occasion  to  par- 
ticularly ask  your  support  of  the  Bailey  bill 
(H.R.  11665).  which  recently  passed  the 
House.  I  note  particularly  your  concern 
over  the  possible  reduction  In  reimbursement 
rates  for  schools  in  Wisconsin  in  the  event 
this  bill  should  pass.  However,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  calculations,  we  will  be 
much  worse  off  If  the  bill  does  not  pass. 
D\irlng  the  past  school  term  we  paid  4  cents 
per  meal  reimbursement  for  type  A  school 
lunches  and  we  paid  the  same  amount  for  a 
half  pint  of  milk  served  In  schools  which 
had   the   special  milH  program.     With   the 


completion  of  the  consolidation  program  In 
Wisconsin  on  July  1.  we  face  a  year  of  the 
heaviest  Increase  In  participation  in  the 
school  lunch  program  which  we  will  ever 
have  witnessed.  Numerotis  rural  schools 
which  previously  could  not  participate  In  the 
lunch  program  because  of  lack  of  space  In 
which  to  place  limch  facilities  will  now  be 
attached  to  high  school  districts  which  will 
be  able  to  serve  lunches  In  such  rural  schools 
by  transporting  the  food  In  heated  food  car- 
riers from  a  central  kitchen  In  the  "parent" 
school.  I  will  be  greatly  surprised  if  our  in- 
crease in  participation  In  the  coming  year 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
previous  year.  Unless  the  Bailey  bill  passes 
and  school  lunch  funds  are  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  participation  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment  and  Income,  we  would 
stand  to  face  a  very  serious  reduction  In  the 
rate  of  reimbursement  which  we  would  be 
able  to  pay.  Under  the  old  or  now  existing 
apportionment  formula  we  would  receive  no 
more  Federal  fvmds  than  In  the  previovis 
year,  but  we  would  be  required  to  spread 
such  funds  over  a  far  greater  number  of 
schools  and  children. 

Being  a  member  of  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association.  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  study  to  this  bill  and  we  have  endorsed 
It  not  only  as  a  committee  but  as  a  State. 

I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will 
give  it  your  support  when  it  comes  up  for 
consideration  in  the  Senate.  The  school 
lunch  program  Is  In  need  of  more  funds  If 
It  Is  to  continue  serving  well-balanced,  nu- 
trltlotis  lunches  to  schoolchildren  at  a  price 
which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  In  the  past 
year  It  was  an  outlet  for  a  tremendous  sup- 
ply of  Wisconsin  dairy  products  as  well  as 
canned  vegetables  and  meats  which  were  pro- 
duced In  this  State,  and  Its  expansion  will 
make  further  use  of  not  only  the  stirpluses 
which  are  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  but  vsrlll  create  an  additional 
market  for  foods  through  the  local  whole- 
salers and  retailers. 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  W.  Gunderson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unarimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

"That  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(c)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treastiry  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  "the  fund",  for  the  Administra- 
tion's use  In  financing  the  functions  per- 
formed under  sections  7(a),  7(b).  and  8(a) 
and  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  Including  the  pay- 


ment of  administrative  exjjenses  In  connec- 
tion with  such  functions.  All  repayments 
of  loans  and  debentures,  payments  of  In- 
terest, and  other  receipts  arising  out  of 
transactions  financed  from  the  fund  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  fund.  As  capital  thereof, 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $1,935,000,000 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the 
fund,  which  appropriations  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  Not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $1,434,000,000  shall  be  outstand- 
ing from  the  fund  at  any  one  time  for  the 
purposes  enumerated  In  section  7(a)  and 
8(a).  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $160,- 
000,000  shall  be  outstanding  from  the  fund 
at  any  one  time  for  the  purposes  enumerated 
In  section  7(b).  Not  to  exceed  an  aggre- 
gate of  $341,000,000  shall  be  outstanding 
from  the  fund  at  any  one  time  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  the  Administration 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  The  Administration  shall  pay  Into 
miscellaneous  recelpU  of  the  Treasury,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest 
on  the  outstanding  cash  disbursements  from 
the  fund,  at  rates  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  on  outstand- 
ing Interest-bearing  msirketable  public  debt 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compar- 
able maturities  as  calculated  for  the  month 
of  June  preceding  such  fiscal  year.' 

"Sec.  2  (a)  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Is  empowered  to  make  such  loans 
(either  directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lenders  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Inunediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  firm 
to  adjust  to  changed  economic  conditions 
resulting  from  Increased  competition  from 
Imported  articles,  but  only  If  (1)  an  ad- 
justment proposal  of  such  firm  has  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  (2) 
the  Secretary  has  referred  such  proposal  to 
the  Administration  under  that  Act  and  the 
loan  would  provide  part  or  all  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
proposal,  and  (3)  the  Secretary's  certifica- 
tion Is  In  force  at  the  time  the  Administra- 
tion makes  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration's 
authority  to  make  loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  separate  from  Itt 
authority  to  make  loans  under  the  SmaU 
Business  Act.  The  rate  of  interest  for  the 
Administration's  share  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
greater  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  or  the 
rate  most  recently  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  and  no  such  loan. 
Including  renewals  or  extensions  thereof, 
may  be  made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  years.  With  respect  to  loans 
made  under  this  section  the  Administration 
shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections  5,  6(a), 
7(a)(1).  7(a)(2),  7(a)(3),  7(a)(7).  7(c), 
10(a),  10(b),  13,  16,  and  17,  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  as  though  such  loans  had  been 
made  under  section  7(a)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  comparison  of  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  S.  2970 
and  a  statement  of  the  textual  changes 
made  in  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2970  by 
the  House  amendment. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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CoMPAxiaoN  or  na  Hbv^  Am  Bmhatk   ViKsioin  or  8 

SacAix  Bvsnrxss  Act 

BSNATI    PASSXD     S.    3970 

Total  revolrlng  fund.  •1.450.000.000  (up 
$250,000,000). 

Pooled  regular  bvwlnesa  and  disaster  loan 
authorizaUon  91, 109, 000.000  (up  $334,000.- 
000). 


2970,   A   Bnx   To  Amxnd   ths 


BOUSI    PASSXD     S.     2970 

Total  revolvli>«  fund.  11.035.000.000  (up 
$735.000,000) . 

Regular  bustoees  loan  authorization. 
$1,434,000,000   (up  $700,000,000). 

Disaster  loan  fund  authorization  $160,- 
000.000  (up  $10,000,000). 


Authorization  for  programs  under  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  $341,000.- 
000  (up  $16,000,000). 

SBA  Is  required  to  report  to  the  Senate 
aiMl  House  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  whenever  the  amount  outstanding 
for  regular  business  loans  exceeds  $1,012.- 
200.(X)0,  or  whenever  the  amount  outstand- 
ing for  the  disaster  loan  program  exceeds 
$06,800,000. 


Authorization  for  programs  under  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  $341,000.- 
000  (up  $16,000,000). 

No  provision. 


No  provtHlon. 


HH.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  which  passed  the  House  on  June  28, 
1962,  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  would  permit  firms 
suffering  economic  injury  due  to  Interna- 
tional trade  agreements  to  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. If  the  proposal  is  "certified"  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  he  will  "refer  each 
certified  adjustment  proposal  to  such  agency 
or  agencies  as  he  determines  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  furnish  the  technical  and  financial 
assistance  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
posal." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  of  the  House-passed  version  of 
S.  2970  would  allow  SBA  to  make  locuia 
under  this  program,  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
plicants and  loans  qualify  under  SBA  stand- 
ards ($350,000  maximum,  for  periods  not  in 
excess  of  10  years) . 

Sec.  2.  (b|  would  empower  SBA  to  make 
loans  having  maturities  of  up  to  25  years,  to 
firms  of  all  sizes,  at  interest  of  not  less  than 
4  percent,  or  the  mte  most  recently  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  un- 
der sec.  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (c)  authorizes  to  be  appropriated. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 


Chanczs  Made  in  thi  Senati-Passed  Versioic 

OP  S.  2970  BT  Housx  Amendment 
4  Language  omitted  In  black  brackets:  new 
language  added  by  House  amendmeht  in 

Italics) 

Section  1.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to  read, 
as  follows: 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treastiry  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  tn  this 
section  as  "the  fund",  for  the  Administra- 
tion's use  in  financing  the  functions  per- 
formed under  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and  8(a), 
and  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended.  Including  the 
pa3rment  of  administrative  expenses  In 
connection  with  such  functions.  All  re- 
payments of  loans  and  debentures,  pay- 
ments of  Interest,  and  othar  receipts  arising 
out  of  transactions  financed  from  the  fund 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  fund.  As  capital 
thereof,  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
[$1,450,000,000]  $1,935, 000 fiOO  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  made  to  the  fund,  which  ap- 
propriations shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  at 
[11,109,000.000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  for  the  purposes  enximerated  In  the 
following  sections  of  this  Act:  7(a)  (re- 
lating to  regular  business  loans).  7(b)  (re- 
lating to  disaster  loans),  and  8(a)  (relating 
to  prime  contract  authority) :  Provided, 
That  the  Administration  shall  report 
promptly  to  the  Conunlttees  on  Appropria- 


tions and  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whenever  (1)  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  for  the  purposes  enu- 
merated in  sections  7(a)  and  8(a)  exceeds 
$1,012,200,000,  or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  for  the  pvirpoee  enumerated  in 
section  7(b)  exceeds  $96,800.0003  $1,434.- 
000.000  shall  he  outstanding  from  the  fund 
at  any  one  time  for  the  jmrpotes  enumerated 
in  sections  7{a)  and  «(«).  Not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  of  $160j000J000  shall  be  outstand- 
ing from  the  fund  at  any  one  time  for  the 
jntrpoees  enumerated  hi  section  7{h) .  Not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $341,000,000  shall  be 
outstanding  from  the  fund  at  any  one  time 
for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  [.  as  amended].  The 
Administration  shall  pay  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury,  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  out- 
standing cash  dlsbxirsements  from  the  fund, 
at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tteasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yields  on  outstanding  interest- 
bearing  marketable  public  debt  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties as  calculated  for  the  month  of  June 
preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  empotoered  to  make  such  loans 
(either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  hojiks 
or  other  lenders  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 


as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  firm  to 
adjust  to  changed  economic  conditions  re- 
sulting from  increased  competition  from  im- 
ported articles,  but  only  if  (I)  an  adjustment 
proposal  of  such  firm  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
Trade  Erpansion  Act  of  19€2.  (2)  the  Secre- 
tary has  referred  such  proposal  to  the  Ad- 
ministration under  that  Act  and  the  loan 
tcould  provide  part  or  all  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance necessary  to  carry  out  such  prx>posal, 
and  (J)  the  Secretary's  certification  is  in 
force  at  the  time  the  Administration  makes 
the  loan. 

(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration's 
authority  to  make  loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  its 
authority  to  make  loans  under  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  rate  of  interest  for  the 
Administration's  share  of  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  greater  of  4  per  centum  per  annum  or 
the  rate  most  recently  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  4{c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act:  and  no  such  loan, 
includtng  renewals  or  extensions  thereof, 
may  be  made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceed- 
ing tuxnty-flve  years.  With  respect  to  loans 
made  under  this  section  the  Administration 
shall  apply  the  provisions  of  sections  5, 
6(a).  7(a)(1).  7(a)(i).  7(a)(3).  7(a)(7). 
7(c).  10(a).  10(h).  13.  le.  and  17  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  as  though  such  loans  had 
been  made  under  section  7(a)   of  that  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  8.  2970.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  re- 
quest a  conference  thereon  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACrrmo  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Robehtsom,  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri.  Mrs.  NKUBfacxii,  Mr.  Bkaix,  Mr. 
Beknbtt,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Tower  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  US.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  present  for  inclusion  in  the 
CONCRBssiONAL  RxcoRD  at  this  point  a 
statement  entitled  "Report  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. New  London,  Conn..  May  4,  1962." 

I  deem  It  an  honor  indeed  to  have  been 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors of  this  outstanding  service  Academy 
and  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
it.  accompanied  by  Representative  Alton 
Lennow,  of  Nortl\  Carolina,  and  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Mailliard.  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  esprit  de  corps  which  was 
so  evident  during  our  visit  to  the  Acad- 
emy speaks  for  the  high  quality  of 
leadership  present  at  the  Academy  and 
for  the  high  standards  adhered  to  by  the 
cadets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Rkcoio. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Board  or  Visitors  to  the  UJS. 
Ck>AST  Guard  Academy,  New  London, 
Conn..  Mat  4, 1962 

The  Prxsident  of  the  Senati. 
The  Spxaker  of  thk  House  or  Representa- 
nvKS. 

GKNTtfMEjr:  Pursuant  to  section  194  of 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  designated  to  consti- 
tute the  1962  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy. 

By  the  Vice  President:  Senator  Oren  E. 
Long,  Democrat,  o(  Hawaii. 

By  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce:  Senator  E.  L.  (Bos)  Bart- 
LETT,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Senator  Norris 
Cotton,    Republican,   of    New   ilampshire. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: Representative  Emilio  Q.  Dao- 
dario.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Represent- 
:  tlve  Charles  B.  CHAMBxaLAiN,  Republican, 
of  Michigan. 

By  the  chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Representa- 
tive Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land; Representative  Alton  Lennon,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina;  Representative 
WnxiAU  S.  Mailu.\£D.  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ex  officio  Members:  Senator  Warren  G. 
Macnuson.  Democrat,  of  Washington  (chair- 
man. Senate  Cooualttee  on  Commerce ) ; 
Representative  HxRBtXT  C.  Bonneh.  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina  (chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries), j 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was 
held  St  the  Academy  on  May  4.  1962.  The 
following  members  of  the  Board  were  pres- 
ent: Senator  Long,  of  Hawaii;  Representa- 
tive Lennon.  of  North  Carolina;  Repre- 
sentative Maiixiaru.  of  California. 

The  following  offidaU  of  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard  were  also  present :  From  Headquar- 
ters: Rear  Adm.  George  A.  Knudsen.  Chief. 
OfSce  of  Personnel;  Capt.  Roger  M.  Dvulley, 
Chief.  Personnel  Tralclng  and  Procurement 
Division;  Capt.  Mark  A.  Whalen,  Liaison  Offi- 
cer; from  the  Academy:  Rear  Adm.  Stephen 
H.  Evans.  Superintendent;  Capt.  Prank  V. 
Helmcr.  Assistant  Superintendent;  Capt 
WUUam  B.  Ellis.  Commandant  of  Cadets: 
Capt.  Thorbum  8.  MeGowan.  USPHS.  Senior 
Medical  Officer;  Comdr.  Stanley  L.  Smith. 
Dean  oi  Academic  Instruction;  Comdr.  James 
W.  Moreau,  Chief.  Plant  and  Personnel  Dlvl- 
slon:  Lt.  Comdr.  Alvln  M.  Ward.  Comptroller; 
and  other  members  o*  the  Academy  Staff. 

AltRTVAL.    BRIETINC,    AND    INSFECTION    OT    BTILD- 
INCS    ASn>    CROUNDS 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Academy,  military 
honors  were  rendcired  to  the  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors. 
The  Superintendent  and  selected  Staff  Offi- 
cers then  met  wlUi  the  Board  of  Visitors  for 
informal  briefing  f.e««ion  In  connection  with 
the  progress  of  the  construction  program  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  The  Board  then 
moved  to  a  classroom  in  McAllister  Hall.  En- 
gineering Building,  to  oljserve  an  oral  pres- 
entation of  a  spec-al  research  project  under- 
taken by  first  cla«5  cadeU.  Following  this, 
the  Board  visited  the  newly  consUucted 
maintenance  bulWlng.  the  site  of  the 
planned  enlisted  men's  building,  the  water- 
front, and  other  Academy  facilities.  The 
Board  then  had  lunch  as  guests  of  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  In  the  cadet  wardroom. 


session.  Senator  Oren  E.  Long  was  unani- 
mously elected  chairman  of  the  1962  Board 
of  Visitors. 

SYNOPSIS     OF    the    MINUTES     OF    THK    BOARD 


BOARD  SBasaoN 
After    Tunch    the    Board    members    were 
Joined   by   Ooast    Ouard   oUcers    In   forwial 


SESSION 

1.  The  Chairman  expressed  for  tlie  Board 
of  Visiters  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of 
membership  on  the  Board  and  its  association 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  C^airi"an.  the  Super- 
intendent mcde  a  summary,  outlined  herein, 
of  his  written  statement  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 

2.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  the 
academic  council  had  completed  a  thorough 
review  of  the  Academy's  curriculiim  and  had 
concluded  that  the  curriculum  was  up  to 
date  and  well  integrated.  He  stated  that 
no  major  change  was  indicated.  The  Super- 
intendent pointed  out  that  because  of  a  re- 
cent statutory  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
Coast  Guard  for  doing  certain  occanographlc 
work,  the  Academy  had  Instituted  a  basic 
course  in  the  science  of  oceanography.  This 
cotirse,  together  with  the  material  covered  In 
the  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
areas,  provides  a  sound  basis  for  those  Coast 
Guard  officers  who  take  postgraduate  work 
in  oceanography  and  later  specialize  In  this 
field. 

3.  The  Superintendent  then  spoke  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  academic  council  which 
has  been  studying  the  feasibility  of  acquir- 
ing a  sophisticated  digital  computer  for  edu- 
cational use  at  the  Academy.  He  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  already  more  than  30  col- 
leges in  the  New  England  area  alone,  as  well 
as  the  Naval,  MlUtary.  and  Air  Force  Acad- 
emies, have  computer  centers  where  both 
faculty  and  students  may  pursue  work  In- 
volving the  capabilities  of  the  digital  com- 
puter. The  acquisition  of  a  computer  would 
be  another  step  In  the  effort  to  keep  the 
Academy  ciirrlculum  and  educational  re- 
sources up  to  date. 

4.  Questions  by  Board  members  regarding 
the  enrichment  program  at  the  Academy 
brought  out  the  fact  that  additional  courses 
In  mathematics  and  humanities  have  been 
added  to  the  program  since  the  1961  visit 
by  the  Board.  Both  second-  and  third-class 
cadets  are  eligible  to  participate.  Approxi- 
mately 45  percent  of  these  two  cadet  classes 
are  enrolled  in  enrichment  courses. 

6.  Board  members  commented  on  the 
number  of  cadets  currently  on  duty  at  the 
Academy  It  was  clarified  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  the  minimum  point  In  num- 
bers is  lowest  at  the  end  of  the  scliool  year. 
Attention  was  given  to  statistics  on  attri- 
tion data  involving  the  past  11  classes.  The 
evidence  showed  a  gradual  Improvement  In 
the  retention  of  cadets  during  the  4 -year 
course  of  study  over  the  period  1954  to  the 
present  time. 

6.  A  short  discussion  of  the  siae  of  the 
entering  classes  indicated  that  Coast  Guard 
headquarters  determined  the  actual  slae 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  service.  This 
dtecusBlon  led  Into  the  question  of  testing 
and  selecting  the  actual  members  for  a  new 
cadet  class  at  the  Academy.  It  was  Iwought 
out  that  the  competitive  entrance  examina- 
tions are  prepared  to  Coast  Guard  specifica- 
tions. A  continuous  program  of  practical 
research  Is  carried  out  on  the  validity  of 
the  tests  that  are  employed.  It  was  noted 
that  the  Academy  test  In  mathematics  has 
stood  out  notably  as  one  of  the  best  pre- 
dictors for  future  academic  success.  Relative 
class  standing  on  high  school  graduation, 
participation  In  extracurricular  activities, 
and  demonstrated  capacity  for  leadership  are 
other  factors  Involved  in  selecting  the  mem- 
bers of  an  entering  class  of  cadets. 

7.  The  Superintendent  spoke  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Improvemerrt  of  the  Academy  factCty. 
In   Ja»y   of   IWl,   »▼«   professional  civtttan 


professors  were  added  to  the  staff.  During 
the  coming  summer  1962,  seven  additional 
civilian  professors  will  Join  the  Academy 
facvUty.  By  1963,  there  wlU  be  a  total  of 
44  rotating  military  faculty  members  and  31 
permanent  professors.  The  Superintendent 
also  noted  that  rotating  facility  members 
who  have  not  had  graduate  training  at  the 
master's  degree  level  will,  in  the  future,  re- 
ceive more  than  a  summer  refresher  course 
of  study. 

8.  At  this  point,  questions  from  members 
of  the  Board  brought  out  the  fact  that  there 
were  some  6,000  applicants  for  cadet  appoint- 
ments this  year.  Of  these.  6,000,  some  5,300 
were  approved  to  take  the  competitive  en- 
trance examination  and  4.255  actually  were 
examined.  The  Academy  is  in  the  final  steps 
of  selecting  approximately  205  young  men 
for  the  class  of  1966. 

9.  The  Superintendent  continued  his  re- 
port, giving  some  details  of  the  Academy's 
program  to  step  up  the  audiovisual  aid  re- 
sources. A  survey  team  of  specialists  from 
the  department  of  audtovlsuffl  Instruction 
of  the  National  Education  Association  has 
been  scheduled  to  visit  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  during  the  week  May  7-11  Inclu- 
sive. After  a  study  in  depth  of  the  facilities 
and  program  at  the  Academy,  a  comprehen- 
sive report  is  to  be  given  by  the  survey  team 
to  the  Superintendent.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  details  of  this  report  will  serve  as 
a  guide  to  Improve  the  educational  resources 
of  the  Academy  in  this  area. 

10.  In  discussing  cadet  matters,  the  Super- 
intendent reported  that — 

(a)  As  of  May  1  there  were  509  cadets  In 
residence  (class  of  1962,  116;  class  of  1963, 
98;  class  of  1964.  143;  class  of  1965,  152). 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  cadets  were  on 
the  honors  list  as  a  result  of  the  fall  term's 
work. 

(b)  On  June  7  the  first  and  third  clasees 
will  embark  on  Eagle,  Absccon,  and  YaJcutat. 
They  will  depart  New  London  on  June  8  for 
a  European  cruise  covering  about  8,900  miles 
and  including  stops  at  Scotland,  Belgium, 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  They  will  spend 
55  days  at  sea  and  15  days  ashore  in  foreign 
porU.  The  new  class  of  1966  will  report  at 
the  Academy  on  July  9.  After  a  week  of  pro- 
cessing (consisting  of  testing,  physical  ex- 
aminations, and  outfitting)  the  new  cadets 
will  be  sworn  in  and  commence  a  5- week  in- 
tensive indoctrination  and  training  program. 
This  period  wUl  be  followed  by  a  2-week 
cruise  with  the  second  class  in  the  waters 
south  of  Long  Island.  The  second  class  will 
undergo  training  at  the  Academy  In  CIC, 
aviation  training  at  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C..  and  an  orien- 
tation period  at  Coast  Guard  Districts  1,  S. 
and  5. 

11.  Members  of  the  Board  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  cadet  finances,  Includtng  taxation  and 
a  possible  increase  In  the  pay  of  cadets.  It 
was  explained  that  a  ruling  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  required  the  withholding  of 
Income  tax  on  cadet  pay.  At  the  recently 
concluded  fifth  annual  conference  of  Super- 
intendents of  the  Armed  Forces  Service  Acad- 
emies, the  matter  of  cadet/midshipmen  pay 
was  discussed  in  some  detaU.  At  this  meet- 
ing, the  fact  was  made  clear  that  the  Naval 
Academy  would  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
military  pay  study  group  which  would  en- 
compass the  problems  and  thinking  of  the 
four  Academies  involved.  This  information 
was  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
as  Indication  that  the  matter  of  cadet  fi- 
nances had  not  been  dropped  from  con- 
sideration. 

12.  A  general  discussion  ensued  on  the 
status  of  the  Academy  library.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  dlscueslon  that  ttie  library 
\B  smaller  than  Ubcarics  In  eompsrable  col- 
leges. The  expenditures  per  student  at  the 
Atr  Force,  Naval,  Mffltary,  and  Coast  Guard 
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AcAdemles  were  compared.  This  comparison 
Indicated  the  Air  Force  Academy  had  the 
greatest  expenditure  per  student  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  the  lowest.  It  wa« 
noted  by  members  of  the  Board  that  funds 
for  library  materials  had  been  Increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  an  anticipated  Increase 
for  fiscal  year  1963.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
the  Board  that  the  upgrading  of  library 
facilities  at  the  Academy  should  receive  con- 
tinuous attention  from  the  Superintendent. 

13.  A  short  discussion  centered  around  the 
number  and  complexity  of  operations  at  the 
Academy  hospital.  The  senior  surgeon  re- 
ported that  orthopedic  surgery  was  the  main 
area  of  Increase.  The  competency  of  the 
medical  staff  at  the  hospital  was  favorably 
commented  on  by  the  Board  members. 

14.  All  Coast  Guard  participants  during 
the  Board  session  were  excused  and  the 
Board  of  Visitors  then  met  in  executive 
session. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Visitors  the  following 
unanimously  approved  recommendations 
were  made: 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  urged  to 
expedite  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
adequacy of  cadet/ midshipman  compensa- 
tion. 

2.  The  improvement  of  facilities  In  the  li- 
brary must  continue  and  at  a  greater  speed 
than  heretofore.  / 

3.  The  capital  improvement  program  in- 
volving long-range  new  construction  and  re- 
modeling plans  should  be  maintained  on 
schedule.  To  this  end.  the  Board  recom- 
mends to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
EufBcient  funds  be  included  in  the  Coast 
Guard  budget  during  this  period  of  im- 
proving the  physical  plant  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

REVIEW  OF  CORPS  OF  CADETS  AND  MEETING  WITH 
CLASS    REPRESENTATIVES 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  meeting  of 
the  1962  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors,  the 
members  were  honored  with  a  review  by  the 
Corps  of  Cadets.  Following  the  review,  vari- 
ous cadets  met  with  the  members  of  the 
Board  in  an  informal  manner. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Board  of  Visitors  wishes  to  make  pub- 
lic Its  appreciation  to  the  Superintendent, 
Rear  Adm.  Stephen  H.  Evans,  for  his  con- 
tinuing and  dedicated  efforts  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  high  standards  of  all  phases  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy's  program.  The 
Board  notes  with  regret  the  forthcoming  re- 
tirement of  Rear  Admiral  Evans  and  wishes 
to  extend  to  him  its  sincere  wishes  for  a  re- 
warding experience  in  his  new  life.  In  addi- 
tion, the  members  of  the  Board  extend 
thanks  to  Adm.  A.  C.  Richmond,  Comman- 
dant, U.S.  Coast  Guard;  Rear  Adm.  G.  A. 
Knudson,  Chief.  Office  of  Personnel;  Capt. 
R.  N.  Dudley,  Chief  of  the  Training  and 
Procurement  Division;  and  to  Capt.  Mark  A. 
Whalen.  liaison  officer,  for  the  assistance 
rendered  to  them.  The  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers also  wish  to  thank  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
for  the  honors  rendered  and  the  warm  hos- 
pitality extended  in  the  cadet  wardroom  and 
the  new  cadet  lounge.  The  views  expressed 
by  cadets  were  extremely  helpful  to  the 
Board  in  forming  impressions  and  opinions 
of  the  success  of  the  Academy  program. 

Oren  E.  Long, 

Chairman. 

Alton  Lennom. 

William  S.  Mailliaro. 


NECESSITY  OF  PROMPT  ACTION  ON 
WELFARE  LBOISLATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  exchange  of  telegrams  and  cor- 


respondence with  Mr.  Peter  Csdiill,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Illinois  Public 
Aid  Commission,  in  Chicago.  The  last 
communication  from  him  is  a  telegram 
dated  July  2,  addressed  to  me.  in  which 
he  says: 

Appreciate  your  consideration  of  oiu  pre- 
vious wires  of  June  8  and  June  25  regarding 
disastrous  effects  on  Illinois  if  Congress 
failed  to  act  before  June  30  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  ADC  of  needy  children  of  un- 
employed parents.  The  delay  of  a  week  or 
longer  now  reported  in  the  press,  however, 
maizes  It  imperative  that  we  again  urge  upon 
you  immediate  action  on  this  extension  if 
destitution  and  unrest  are  not  to  become 
critical  in  this  State.  As  of  today,  900  checks 
involving  some  5,300  needy  unemployed  and 
their  children  have  not  been  sent  because  of 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  ex- 
tension prior  to  midnight  June  30.  Under 
Illinois  law,  State  funds  for  these  families 
can  be  spent  only  if  Federal  aid  is  made 
available.  Similar  numbers  will  be  deprived 
of  food  and  other  necessities  with  each  days 
delay  to  a  total  of  almost  60.000  persons  for 
the  month. 

Peter  W.  Cahill, 
Executive     Secretary,     Illinois     Public 
Aid   Commission,   Chicago,    III. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  that  telegram 
into  the  Record  because  I  appreciate 
what  the  delay  on  the  public  welfare 
items  in  the  pending  bill  will  occasion. 
Of  course,  the  delay  is  the  result  of  the 
substitutes  being  offered  now  to  add 
medicare  to  the  pending  bill,  and  I  think 
that  fact  ought  to  be  noted  for  the 
Record. 


QUIET   DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
grave  concern  over  the  course  of  the 
administration's  policy  in  the  Near  East. 
New  tensions  are  building  up  in  that 
region,  violence  has  again  broken  out  on 
the  borders  of  Israel,  and  a  new  arms 
race  is  threatened  by  the  heavy  ship- 
ments of  Soviet-bloc  arms  to  the  U.A.R. 

A  call  for  a  review  of  U.S.  policy  and 
our  proposed  massive  aid  program  for 
Egypt  was  issued  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  at  the  65th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  recently  held  here.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  address  of  -Senator  Javits  en- 
titled "The  United  States  and  the  Spirit 
of  1776."  which  he  delivered  on  June  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  Spikit  of  1776 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  the  65th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  Wlllard  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C., 
on  Saturday,  June  30.  1962) 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  States  em- 
barked on  a  policy  of  o^n  diplomacy  in  the 
Near  East  and  abandoned  the  quiet  diplo- 
macy which  is  causing  us  nothing  but  grief 
and  losses  In  our  position. 

We  should  give  up  the  soft  line  which  has 
only  encouraged  the  continued  blockade  of 
the  Sx^ez.  the  boycott  of  Israel,  the  black- 
listing and  discrimination  against  Americans. 
Arab  intransigence  on  steps  toward  peace, 
immobilization  of  the  Arab  refugee  situa- 
tion, and  general  suspiplon  and  distrust 
throughout  the  Near  East. 


The  latest  shock  is  the  news  that  Egypt 
has  received  the  first  of  40  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  hottest  Jet  fighter  planes.  These 
MlO-ai's  fly  at  1,200  miles  an  hour,  carry 
the  deadly  Sldewlnder-type  rockets  and  offer 
a  new  menacing  threat  to  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Near  East. 

This  heavy  armament  provides  the  most 
impressive  reason  I  know  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  new  hard  look  at  the  mas- 
sive aid  pro  ram  It  proposes  to  give  President 
Nasser.  He  himself  recently  pointed  out  that 
the  budget  for  Egypt's  Army  now  stands  at 
130  million  ix>unds,  over  $350  million,  and 
more  than  three  times  higher  than  the  mili- 
tary budget  10  ycHTs  ago. 

The  present  military  budget,  therefore,  is 
roughly  equal  to  the  amount  of  economic  aid 
we  propose  to  make  available  to  Nasser. 

Our  President  said  In  his  mcssnge  to  you 
Thursday  night  that  the  United  States  is 
seeking  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  coun- 
tries in  the  Near  East  and  that  this  objective 
would  best  be  served  by — and  I  quote  his 
words — "a  new  spirit  of  comity  in  that  Im- 
portant part  of  the  world." 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  that  objec- 
tive. But  our  proposed  massive  aid  program 
for  Eg3rpt.  without  conditions  and  guaran- 
tees, is  no  more  th^  way  to  achieve  it  than 
our  policy  of  "quiet  diplomacy"  has  been. 

Quiet  diplomacy  has  also  been  stated  as 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion that  is  now  threatening  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

To  a  generation  that  still  remembers  viv- 
idly the  notorious  Slansky  trial  during  the 
closing  years  of  Stalin's  reign  and  the  antl- 
Semltlc  "doctor's  plot."  the  current  Soviet 
Government  drive  against  Jews  presents  a 
grim  warning  of  even  more  widespread  op- 
pression and  tyranny  in  the  near  future 
Synagogues  have  been  bombed  and  burned 
in  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Jews 
have  been  assaulted  on  the  streets,  local 
Jewish  leaders  slandered  and  Imprisoned,  and 
certain  religious  ritual  practices  made  Im- 
possible. Today,  times  are  hard  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  food  is  scarce  and  prices  are 
high;  and  if  the  past  is  any  guide,  there 
can  be  more  than  a  suspicion  that  Russian 
Jews  are  now  being  used  as'  scapegoats  to 
divert  public  attention  from  internal 
troubles. 

Recent  news  dispatches  tell  of  a  series  of 
publicized  trials  In  Minsk  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic offenses,  with  18  men  convicted  and 
sentenced,  5  of  them  to  death.  Jewish 
names  are  obvious  In  the  list;  at  least  seven 
are  Jews,  among  them  several  of  the  con- 
demned men.  The  overall  statistics  are  even 
more  revealing  —out  of  40  men  and  women 
condemned  in  recent  months,  at  least  22  are 
known  to  have  been  Jews;  out  of  150  per- 
sons Jailed,  a  majority  are  Jews.  Frequently 
this  agitation  is  coupled  with  propaganda 
attacks  on  Israel  with  Implications  of  a 
"synagogue"  or  of  an  international  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  and  Government 
leaders  disavow  anti-Semitism,  but  In  a  land 
where  anti-Semitism  Is  deeply  rooted.  It  Is 
not  difficult  for  the  Government  to  revive  lat- 
ent distrust  and  resentment  even  without 
direct  reference  to  the  Jewish  Identity  of  the 
convicted  men.  Our  Department  of  State 
has  noted  this  intensification  of  the  Soviet 
Government  drive  against  Jews  and  other  re- 
ligious minorities,  and  It  has  pointed  out 
that  the  recent  Soviet  attempt  to  answer  by 
a  public  letter  charges  I  had  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Is  a  sign  of  their  In- 
creased sensitivity  to  charges  of  anti-Semi- 
tism. 

I  have  repeatedly  declared  that  wide  pub- 
lic protests  by  leading  citizens  and  by  civic 
and  religious  organizations  are  an  effective 
way  to  try  to  bring  about  a  halt  to  this  in- 
human course  of  action.     This  contrasts  with 
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the  so-called  quiet  diplomacy  advocated  In 
official  circles  In  the  present  administration, 
who  seem  to  have  little  faith  in  the  power 
of  public  protest. 

In  a  recent  letter  on  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews,  for  example,  our  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador, Adlal  Stevenson,  wrote  to  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  that  o\ir  concern  is 
"to  Influence  the  actual  situation  favorably." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  say:  "This  is  more 
likely  to  be  achieved  by  quiet  diplomacy 
than  It  Is  by  public  protests."  Here  is  the 
text  of  Ambassador  Stevenson's  letter: 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  the 
very  thoughtful  statement  on  the  predica- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  adopted 
by  the  American  Jewish  Committee.  ThU 
problem  concerns  us  constantly,  as  you  know. 
Our  concern  Is  not  Just  to  make  a  public 
demonstration  about  It  for  the  record,  since 
the  U5.  position  on  religious  freedom 
in  all  countries  is  certainly  well  known. 
Our  concern  rather  is.  If  possible,  to  influ- 
ence the  actual  situation  favorably.  This  is 
more  likely  to  be  achieved  by  'quiet  diplo- 
macy' than  It  is  by  public  protests.  Whether 
our  diplomacy  or  that  of  private  organiza- 
tions, including  yourl.  is  Ukely  to  be  more 
successful,  no  one  can  foretell.  But  you  can 
be  certain  that  the  matter  is  in  our  minds 
and  that  we  will  seek  every  opportunity  to 
be  helpful,  and  will  alwaj's  welcome  yo\ir 
ideas." 

It  Is  also  the  policy  that  the  Department  of 
State  employs  to  answer  angry  American 
businessmen  who  hsve  received  twycott 
threats  from  the  Arab  t<eaguc  office  In  Kuwait 
or  Lebanon.  Such  letters  say  that  the 
United  States  does  not  approve  of  such  prac- 
tices, that  our  diplomatic  representatives 
have  been  Instrticted  to  "seek  to  persuade  all 
the  Arab  governments"  that  they  should 
cease  discriminating  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  that  we  wUl  look  for  every  op- 
portunity to  remind  them  of  It.  But  "quiet- 
ly," of  course,  while  the  Department  of  State 
will  continue   to   watch   the   situation. 

This  Is  a  what-can*we-do  kind  of  attitude 
which  minimizes  the  Influence  and  prestige 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  ability  to  bring 
about  a  favorable  solution. 

This  "quiet  diplomacy"  approach  Is  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  our  most  glaring  foreign 
policy  failures — our  teeming  inability,  not- 
withstanding that  we  got  the  British, 
French,  and  Israelis  to  leave  Egypt  In  No- 
vember 1956— to  lift  the  Suez  blockade  and 
to  stop  the  Arab  League  States  from  boy- 
cotting, blacklisting  and  otherwise  discrimi- 
nating against  Americans  who  are  Jewish  or 
who  choose  to  do  business  with  Israel.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  know  of  a  single  formal  pub- 
lic protest  by  our  Government  to  an  Arab 
State  over  these  practices. 

This  negativism  on  the  Near  East  policy 
continues  to  deprecate  any  truly  broad  ini- 
tiatives In  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  because 
It  seems  to  believe  that  these  would  boom- 
erang and  create  new  tensions.  That  nega- 
tive policy  is  responsible  for  the  slap-on-the- 
wrist  kind  of  action  that  our  diplomats 
administer  to  Arab  governments  who  dis- 
criminate against  American  citizens,  and 
for  our  failure  to  make  President  Nasser  live 
up  to  his  1956  promises  to  open  the  Suez  to 
the  shipping  of  all  nations  without  obstruc- 
tion. 

Year  after  year  since  1956  the  Congress  has 
adopted  strongly  worded  amendments  to  our 
foreign  aid  bUls  firmly  pronouncing  its  re- 
pugnance and  opposition  to  the  Arab  boy- 
cott, blacklisting  and  other  discriminatory 
practices  affecting  Americans,  and  calling  for 
their  termination.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  Senate  has  accepted  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  Introduced,  requiring  the 
President  to  report  annually  to  the  Congress 
on  our  progress  in  eliminating  these  Arab 
practices  and  threats  of  intimidation  and 
coercion. 


But  U.S.  policy  will  continue  to  miss  the 
boat  In  the  Middle  East  as  long  as  otir  State 
Department  refuses  to  accept  the  realities 
and  confines  its  action  to  pious  Intentions 
and  defeatist  vacillations.  The  American 
spirit  which  led  our  forefathers  to  reject 
any  deals  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  the  de- 
termination to  protect  Americans  which 
led  to  the  War  of  1812  against  the  British 
and  which  led  President  Lincoln  to  defend 
vigorously  even  In  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
War — that  spirit  seems  sadly  lacking  In  our 
handling  of  the  Arab  League  States. 

It  is  outrageous  that  Jordan,  which  must 
have  an  annual  $40  million  grant  from  the 
United  States  for  lU  national  existence, 
should  be  permitted  to  maintain  a  blacklist 
of  Americans  without  a  single  public  protest 
from  our  Government. 

Earlier  this  month  5  Americans  In  a  group 
of  10,  none  of  them  Jewish,  who  are  affiliated 
with  the  Gospel  Tabernacle  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  were  arrested  and  Jailed  for  3  days 
when  they  landed  at  a  Jordanian  airport. 
The  charge — they  were  on  a  blacklist  be- 
cause of  a  religious  weekly  which  they  pub- 
lish In  thU  country.  On  being  released  they 
were  put  on  a  plane  for  Lebanon,  while  the 
others  In  the  group  were  escorted  through 
the  Mandelbaxim  Gate  Into  Israel. 

This  kind  of  Insult  to  American  citizens 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  administration 
persists  in  a  timid  policy  toward  every  na- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  except  Israel. 

President  Kennedy  once  promised  us 
strong  action  and  "White  House  initiatives," 
but  what  action  has  been  taken  In  2  years 
of  office  In  this  area  to  redeem  those 
promises? 

Our  present  aid  program  to  Jordan  con- 
tains no  guarantees  or  conditions,  and  our 
proposed  massive  aid  policy  to  President 
Nasser  is  equally  devoid  of  any  demands 
that  he  keep  the  peace  and  work  for  regional 
cooperation. 

We  are  not  one  bit  hesitant  In  asking  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  to  fulfill  similar 
conditions  as  part  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Why  do  we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror 
at  the  suggestion  that  we  demand  the  same 
compliance  from  the  Arab  States? 

President  Nasser  has  never  made  any  se- 
cret about  his  anti-West  attitude  and  Cairo's 
controlled  press  and  radio  are  heavily  slanted 
against  the  West.  At  the  same  time,  Cairo  Is 
well  disposed  toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  While 
professing  antlcommunlsm  at  home.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  builds  his  so-called  Arab  social- 
ism on  Communist  lines — buys  major  Soviet 
arms  his  country  can  lU-afford  and  pro- 
motes the  Near  East  arms  race — and  he  has 
indeed  been  attacked  by  Saudi  Arabia  for 
turning  Egypt  Into  a  Communist  state  on  the 
Tito  pattern. 

He  Is  already  using  the  promise  of  In- 
creased American  aid  to  stir  up  trouble 
among  all  his  Arab  neighbors  and  to  re- 
new his  threats  to  atUck  Israel.  He  is  con- 
tinuing to  acquire  Soviet-bloc  arms — in- 
cluding long-range  bombers — at  a  rate  which 
threatens  the  security  of  all  Middle  East 
states,  including  Sjrrla  and  Turkey  as  well 
as  Israel.  Tension  has  further  risen  fol- 
lowing publication  in  Cairo  on  May  18  of  an 
extract  from  a  U.A.R.  cabinet  discussion 
which  reveals  Nasser's  plans  for  war  against 
Israel  In  1963  or  1964. 

Such  tensions  are  Increased  and  aggravated 
by  Soviet  propaganda  against  Israel  which 
has  become  more  violent  now  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time. 

We  cannot  sit  back  complacently  in  the 
face  of  these  threats  and  wait  for  time  to  be 
on  the  side  of  peace.  The  White  House 
should  be  called  on  to  Uve  up  to  Its  1960 
determination  to  seize  the  initiative,  and 
try  to  arrange  at  the  very  least  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  from 
the  arena  of  the  cold  war  and  an  end  to  the 


arms  race.  This  could  be  done  within  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the 
support  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc. 

We  should  call  a  regional  meeting  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  invite  all  the  stetes 
In  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  as  well 
as  Interested  Western  European  nations. 
This  conference  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  a  truly  adequate  re- 
gional program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  which  would  develop  ways  and 
means  of  resettling  the  Arab  refugees  and 
also  of  raising  living  standards  for  all  the 
Near  East  countries.  Regional  planning  and 
regional  cooperation  is  the  only  feasible  way 
at  the  present  time  of  overcoming  deep- 
rooted  animosities  and  rivalries,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  entire  region  an  era  of  peace  and 
well-being. 

At  such  time,  UJS.  programs  of  assistance 
for  development  of  water  resources,  for  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training,  for  economic 
and  financial  aid  can  truly  bring  about  peace 
and  stability.  Israel's  role  In  all  these  pro- 
grams Is  indlsp>en8able  to  their  sviccess  and 
would  Insure  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical 
promise  of  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  for 
the  whole  Near  East. 

This  is  the  kind  of  vigorous,  alert  policy  I 
hope  to  see  our  country  following  In  the 
Near  East. 


SENATOR  KEATING'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  AT  YESHIVA  UNI- 
VERSITY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  at 
Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  on  June 
14.  It  is  not  only  a  refreshing  and  color- 
ful statement  to  young  graduates,  but 
contains  moral  and  spiritual  philosophy 
very  much  needed  in  our  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yeshiva  Univejkitt,  31st  Annual  Com- 
mencement,   New    York,    N.Y.,    Jtjne    14, 

1962 

Text  of  remarks  of  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  of  New  York : 

'Dr.  Belkln,  distinguished  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  of  the  faculty,  mem- 
bers of  the  1962  graduating  class  of  Yeshiva 
University,  honored  guests,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen, several  years  ago,  at  another  com- 
mencement, one  of  the  young  graduates  who 
had  Just  received  her  diploma  was  brought 
to  me  by  her  father,  an  old  friend,  and  after 
he  had  introduced  us,  I  asked  the  breathless 
young  lady  how  it  felt  to  have  a  diploma  in 
her  hands.  'Oh,  Senator,'  she  said,  'I  feel 
Just  like  a  worm  that  had  suddenly  turned 
into  a  butterfly.' 

"Now,  I  had  never  thought  of  college  as 
an  Incubation  period,  but  I  suppose  that 
after  curling  up  in  the  deep  contemplation 
of  printed  pages  for  4  years  one  does  ex- 
perience the  ecstasy  of  liberation. 

"Of  course,  the  butterfly  analogy  is  wholly 
Invalid  in  the  case  of  you  young  graduates 
of  Yeshiva.  For  butterflies,  as  we  know,  are 
flighty  creatures,  notoriously  underprivileged 
intellectually — which  makes  them,  ipso 
facto,  totally  Ineligible  for  membership  in 
the  Yeshiva  University  Aliminl  Association. 
"In  this  same  connection,  one  of  the  most 
heartfelt  remarks  I  ever  heard  at  a  college 
commencement — or  rather,  overheard — came 
from  a  young  graduate  who  had  Just  received 
his  diploma,  and  held  it  in  the  usual  death 
grip.    His  proud  girl  friend  was  beside  him. 
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and  If  that  diploma  were  made  of  mlck  she 
couldn't  have  admired  It  more.  The  gradu* 
ate  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  told  his  girl 
feelingly:  'Honey,  it  took  so  many  nights 
to  make  this  day.'  Esp>eclally  is  this  com- 
mentary appropriate  here  at  Yeshlva.  where 
the  lamp  of  learning  is  not  a  poetic  flgvire 
of  speech.  Rather,  It  Is  a  75-watt  bulb  that 
puts  In  a  tremendous  amount  of  overtime. 

"Today,  you  leave  this  splendid,  revered 
and  justly  famed  university.  As  you  go  forth 
from  Teshlva  today,  you  are  not  travelers 
who  hi.ve  ended  a  Joiirney — Indeed,  the  road 
to  true  learning  Is  a  road  you  must  travel  all 
your  life.  For  culture  can  never  be  reckoned 
In  the  arithmetic  of  semesters  and  credit 
hours.  It  is  a  mellowing  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  heart.  It  is  a  book  you  can  never 
lay  down  because  the  pages  grow  richer  and 
richer,  the  story  ever  more  enchanting.  Cul- 
tiire  is  not  a  word.  It  Is  an  adventure  of 
the  mind,  and  of  the  spirit. 

"This  day  you  leave  Yeshlva.  But  In  a 
sense,  it  la  not  a  true  departure.  It  can 
never  be.  For  as  long  as  you  live,  and 
wherever  you  may  be,  each  of  you  is  a  part 
of  Yeshlva — as  Yeshlva  remains  a  part  of 
you. 

"I  have  spoken  of  culture  as  not  a  mere 
word — or  a  mere  intellectual  exi>erience — 
but  as  an  adventure  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
spirit.  This  concept — this  true  and  valid 
concept — represents  the  ideal  on  which 
Yeshlva  was  founded — the  Ideal  which  has 
given  your  great  alma  mater  its  rare  dis- 
tinction and  impressive  reputation  in  the 
field  of  higher  learning  In  America.  Since 
its  founding  75  years  ago,  Yeshlva  has  pre- 
pared its  graduates  not  merely  to  make  a 
living — but,  if  I  may  so  put  it — to  make  a 
life — a  life  that  Is  enriched  because  it  en- 
riches other  lives — a  life  of  involvement  that 
leaps  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  self-inter- 
est to  reach  the  greater,  ever-widening  cir- 
cles of  community,  of  nation,  of  world,  of 
humanity  itself. 

"And  the  secret  of  Yeshlva's  success  is 
simple.  It  Is  an  open  secret.  Here  at  Yeshlva 
it  Is  not  only  the  intellect  that  attends 
classes.  The  human  spirit  has  Its  currlcu- 
Ixim,  too — and  it  learns  the  timeless,  abiding 
truths — the  ancient,  hallowed  precepts  born 
deep  in  centuries  past,  yet  today  as  fresh 
and  meaningful  for  man  as  when  they  were 
first  Inscribed  as  the  Judaic  books  of  life. 
Yeshlva  remembers  what  It  is  imperative 
to  remember — that  Intellect  is  a  dimension 
of  culture — not  Its  totality — that  only  when 
mind  and  heart  and  soul  are  equated — each 
bringing  what  It  alone  can  bring — does  the 
full  flowering  that  is  culture  justify  Its 
name.  Its  meaning,  and  its  ultimate  pvupose. 

"Today,  unhappily,  not  only  Is  culture 
considered  as  an  Intellectual  attribute, 
solely,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  has 
been  made  a  kind  of  concentrate — as  though 
mental  food  were  Just  another  food — and 
'instant  culture" — attractively  packaged  is 
offered  for  sale  In  the  marketplace. 

"Indeed,  I  recently  saw  a  magazine  ad- 
vertisement for  a  course  In  'instant  French.' 
By  some  osmotic  process,  presumably,  one 
speaks  French  on  mere  exposure  to  the 
language.  I  am  sure  that  such  French  would 
be  Instantly  Incomprehensible. 

"In  this  same  connection.  I  am  about  to 
say  something  to  you  that  would  be  aca- 
demic heresy  in  many  American  colleges  and 
universities.  I  mean,  those  seats  of  learn- 
ing where  piu-e  Intellect  Is  enshrined  and 
venerated — where  spiritual  and  moral  values 
are  neither  In  the  catalog  nor  in  the  cur- 
Tlcxilutn. 

"And  so.  consider  with  me  for  a  moment 
this  somewhat  soul-searing  fact.  Soul  sear- 
ing to  those  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
pure  intellect.  We  have  developed  in  this 
Nation  machines  which  prove  dramatically, 
conclusively,     Incontrovertlbly — that     intel- 


lect  Is  not   an   inalienable   possession   and 
prerogative  of  man. 

"Indeed,  the  computers — those  20th  cen- 
tury thinkers  which,  like  man,  require 
only  to  be  fed  information  to  provide  the 
answers — have.  In  an  Intellectual  sense,  an- 
tiquated man  as  a  thinking  organism.  You 
recall  the  song,  'Anything  You  Can  Do,  I 
Can  Do  Better.'  Well,  that  Is  the  chant  of 
the  computers.  They  excel  man  In  speed. 
In  accviracy — and,  heaven  forbid.  In  perfec- 
tion. Mistakes  are  written  into  Intellectual 
man.  They  are  machined  out  of  Intellectual 
computers.  That  Is  precisely  why  the  world 
of  Intellect  Is  not  the  total  world  of  man — 
and  that  Is  why  Yeshlva  Is  so  magnificently 
right  in  insisting  upon  a  program  of  studies 
wherein  the  brain  is  not  the  only  student, 
but  wherein  the  heart  and  soul  are  enrolled 
as  well. 

"This  reminds  me — and  because  com- 
mencement Is  a  joyous  occasion,  joy.  too.  is 
here  In  cap  and  gown — this  'reminds  me  of 
a  little  story  I  heard  recently.  Or  possibly. 
I  Imagined  It.  Anyhow,  "here  It  is.  A  very 
refined  computer — a  most  sophisticated  com- 
puter— is  accepted  by  Yale.  Yale  couldn't 
very  well  turn  it  down,  since  It  had  got 
nothing  but  A's  in  Its  college  board  exam- 
inations— and.  besides,  it  had  an  IBM 
scholarship. 

"So.  this  computer,  let's  call  It  Socrates, 
goes  to  Yale.  For  the  whole  4  years,  it  en- 
gages in  everything  currlcular,  but  nothing 
extracurricular — not  even  the  Yale-Harvard 
game.  Socrates'  average — and  this  won't  sur- 
prise you — is  straight  A's.  Absorbing  in- 
formation infallibly,  you  see.  and  regurgitat- 
ing it  without  a  misplaced  comma.  Then,  in 
his  senior  year.  Socrates,  the  computer,  has 
a  most  transistor-shattering  experience.  In 
his  comprehensive  final  examination — on 
which  graduation  depends — he  flunks  total- 
ly, but  totally — and  abominably.  Only  about 
30  percent  of  the  questions  answered.  The 
people  from  IBM  who  had  come  to  New 
Haven  for  Socrates'  commencement  are 
shocked  beyond  words.  Then  comes  the 
technical  explanation.  If  Socrates  hadn't 
blown  a  fuse,  one-third  of  the  way  through 
the  examination,  he  would  have  graduated 
first  In  his  class. 

"The  essence  of  this  story  is  that  In  cer- 
tain delimited  areas  intellect  Is  mechanically 
perfectible  by  mechanical  simulation  beyond 
Individual  man's  power.  Man  has  devised 
machines  that  ape  and  exceed  the  Intellect — 
yet  this  exquisite  precision — this  sophistica- 
tion— this  precocity  remain  the  machine's 
only  challenge  to  the  total  personality  of 
man — remain  a  one-dlmenslonal  challenge. 
For  machines  can  be  taught  arithmetic,  but 
not  compassion.  They  can  provide  a  statisti- 
cal picture  of  the  universe — but  they  cannot 
color  that  picture  with  understanding — they 
cannot  retouch  it  with  reason — they  cannot 
ennoble  it  with  love  or  transform  it  with 
inspiration  It  is  because  Yeshlva — your 
alma  mater — Is  a  true  mother  that  she  has 
given  you  this  great  and  abiding  truth :  that 
life  Is  not  a  mere  Intellectual  experience — 
but  an  adventure  of  the  soul. 

"Your  final  examinations  are  not  over — for 
life  is  the  ultimate  test  of  who  you  are  and 
what  you  are — and  that  test  requires  answers 
not  from  your  brain  alone,  but  from  your 
heart,  from  your  conscience,  from  the  deep- 
est reaches  of  your  soul. 

"Yeshlva  has  prepared  you  fully,  admir- 
ably, for  that  examination  which  la-st^i  a  life- 
time. She  has  taught  that  you  are  Inheri- 
tors of  an  ancient,  a  great  and  a  noble 
religious  tradition  and,  that  at  the  same 
time,  you  are  the  trustees,  the  custodians  of 
that  tradition — that  It  lives  only  as  you  give 
it  life — tliat  It  Is  enriched  only  as  you  enrich 
it. 

"The  timeless  spiritual  and  moral  values 
Qf  the  Jewish  religion   are  more   than  the 


foundation  on  which  you  build  your  life. 
They  are,  as  well,  the  blueprints  that  guide 
the  building — day  by  day — and  without 
which  the  structure  of  your  life  has  neither 
form  nor  meaning.  There  are  nations  that 
have  attempted  to  make  the  state  a  deity,  to 
legislate  traditional  religious  values  out  of 
existence,  to  channel  the  deep  Impulses  and 
yearnings  of  the  soul  Into  the  worship  of 
man  made  gods — productivity  and  power. 
But  a  state  based  on  walls  and  chains  Is  not 
man's  true  destiny  any  more  than  gross  na- 
tional product  is  man's  ultimate  aspiration. 

"In  this  regard,  there  Is  a  story  you  may 
have  heard,  but  it  Is  so  pointed  that  It  Is 
worth  retelling. 

"A  Russian  citizen  named  Igor  had  taken 
three  phases  of  an  examination  for  the  cov- 
eted post  of  people's  garbage  disposal  deputy, 
and  having  done  well  was  called  to  Moscow 
for  the  Ideological  Inquiry. 

"The  first  question  put  to  him  by  the 
examiners  was :  'What  is  your  attitude  toward 
religion?' 

"  'Religion  is  a  capitalist  fantasy,'  Igor  re- 
plied. 

"  'And  what  do  you  think  of  churches  and 
synagogues?' 

"  'Churches  and  synagogues,'  said  Igor, 
'are  symbols  of  decadent  democracy  and  re- 
action. They  should  be  burned  and  their 
ashes  dumped  In  the  ocean  by  the  enlight- 
ened working  classes.' 

'•  That's  all,'  the  examiner  said.  'You  will 
be  notified.' 

"Igor  went  outside  where  a  waiting  friend 
asked,  'How  did  It  go,  comrade?' 

"  'I  feel  very  optimistic,'  Igor  replied. 
'With  God's  help  it's  possible  I  passed  the 
ex.imlnatlon.' 

"As  you  leave  the  world  of  Yeshlva  today 
for  the  larger  world  of  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity that  lies  ahead,  I  would  counsel  you 
to  cherish  deeply  and  forever  the  values  that 
Yeshlva  has  nurtured  and  strengthened — 
because  you  take  nothing  more  priceless 
from  these  beloved  halls.  Yours  must  be  a 
life  of  Involvement  in  htimanlty — and  such 
an  Involvement  is  implicit  In  those  eternal 
values  of  which  I  spoke.  Today  no  man  can 
wrap  himself  up  In  a  cocoon  of  self-interest 
without  making  It  the  death  shroud  of  his 
spirit  as  a  man. 

"The  circle  of  your  career  may  be  delim- 
ited, but  let  the  circle  of  your  concern  be  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  Al<>xander  Pope 
once  wrote.  "The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man* — today,  one  might  truthfully  para- 
phrase this  as  'the  proper  preoccupation  of 
man  Is  mankind.' 

"And  now  what  remains  for  me  to  say  but 
Godspeed  on  your  journey — and  may  the 
lives  and  careers  of  each  one  of  you  be  the 
proud  gifts  you  bring  back  one  day  to  offer, 
as  tokens  of  remembrance  and  affection,  to 
the  alma  mater  that  your  hearts  will  never 
leave. " 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Cap- 
tive  Nations  Week  Resolution — Public 
Law  90 — of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  a  week  in  July  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week.  For  the  past  3 
years  this  week  has  had  a  special  and 
significant  meaning  to  those  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  came  to  this 
country  as  refugees  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  those 
people,  still  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
escape.  The  response  to  the  resolution 
in  the  United  States  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  those  of  us  who   sponsored  it. 
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Equally  satisfying  wis  the  reaction  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  hysterical 
denunciation  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Indeed  of  the  very  idea  of  captive 
nations,  by  numerous  Communist  leaders 
clearly  showed  fear  typical  of  nilers  of 
slave  states. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  criticism 
today  of  colonialism  but  too  often  such 
criticism  is  oddly  selective.  Some  so- 
called  neutralist  nations  fall  to  recog- 
nize that  Soviet  colonialism  is  probably 
the  most  extensive  and  thorough  form  of 
exploitation  ever  to  appear  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  precisely  Soviet 
colonialism  which  should  be  exposed  and 
condemned  because  it  forms  an  active 
malignancy  in  international  relations. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  to  manifest  clearly 
to  the  ijeople  under  Soviet  domination 
the  historic  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  share  with  them  their 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  In  view  of  this  purpose,  I  hope 
that  President  Kennedy  will  proclaim 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  as  an 
Indication  of  our  continued  opposition  to 
colonialism  of  all  forms. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  Morton  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
good  health  is  vital  to  our  economic  as 
well  £is  our  physical  strength.  That  is 
true  not  only  for  the  elderly  but  also  for 
the  middle  aged  and  the  young.  There 
is  much  wisdom  In  the  saying  that  "the 
health  of  nations  is  more  Important  than 
the  wealth  of  nations." 

In  this  country.  Inflation  has  hindered 
our  ability  to  attain  and  preserve  good 
health.  Although  personal  incomes 
have  Increased,  medical  costs  have  risen 
even  faster.  Other  living  costs  have 
gone  up,  too.  These  developments  have 
made  it  harder  for  people  with  limited 
savings  and  Inoome — including  the 
elderly — to  meet  their  medical  expenses. 
To  benefit  persons  aged  65  years  and 
over,  the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate 
would  inaugurate  another  Federal  health 
insurance  program,  even  though  a  Medi- 
cal Assistance  for  the  Aged  Act  was 
passed  as  recently  as  1960.    This  pro- 


posed program — to  be  financed  largely 
by  increasing  taxes  and  coverage  under 
the  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment systems — would  do  nothing  to  re- 
tard or  reverse  the  rapid  rise  In  the  cost 
of  medical  care.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  tend  to  underwrite  whatever  the 
prevailing  level  of  medical  expenses 
might  be.  Rather  than  help  to  reduce 
medical  costs,  the  proposal  would  shift 
the  prevailing  cost  burden  to  favor  one 
segment  of  the  population  selected  solely 
on  the  basis  of  age  rather  than  of  need. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  I 
shall  mention  later,  I  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wi.se 

We  do  not  suffer  today  from  any 
shortage  of  health  Insurance  protection 
plans.  Numerous  plans  and  programs 
are  now  in  operation.  More  and  more 
persons,  including  the  elderly,  have  been 
coming  under  private  health  Insurance 
plans  offered  by  many  types  of  Insurers. 
These  programs  may  take  the  form  of 
Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  plans, 
guaranteed  renewable-for-llfe  policies, 
prepaid  group  practice  programs,  pen- 
sion plans,  veterans  benefit  programs, 
old-age  assistance  plans,  and  many 
others. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  Aged  Act,  Public  Law  86-778, 
was  approved.  This  Kerr-Mills  law  au- 
thorizes 50-  to  80-percent  Federal  grants 
to  States  to  help  "furnish  medical  as- 
sistance on  behalf  of  aged  individuals 
who  are  not  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance but  whose  Income  and  resources 
are  insufiBcient  to  meet  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary medical  services."  I  supE>orted 
that  legislation.  I  believe  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  trial  in  the  field  before 
any  new  scheme  may  be  considered 
seriously. 

The  Kerr-Mills  law  was  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960.  It  has  been  in  effect 
only  a  short  time.  Yet  the  Senate  is  now 
asked  to  pass  upon  an  additional  plan 
that  would  go  far  beyond  this  existing 
legislation. 

The  features  of  the  proposal  differ 
drastically  from  the  Kerr-Mills  law  pro- 
visions that  were  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  The  proposal 
would  be  financed  largely  through  the 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
systems;  the  Kerr-Mills  law  is  financed 
solely  through  appropriations.  The  pro- 
posal would  cover  nearly  all  persons  aged 
65  years  and  over,  regardless  of  need;  the 
Kerr-Mllls  law  limits  aid  to  elderly  per- 
sons, not  receiving  old-age  assistance, 
who  are  needy.  The  proposal  would 
cover  only  a  portion  of  the  average  med- 
ical costs  that  elderly  perspns  are  likely 
to  incur  even  during  a  limited  period  of 
time;  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  is  designed  to 
be  more  inclusive.  The  proposal  would 
require  little  administrative  participa- 
tion, and  no  financial  participation,  by 
the  States;  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  works 
solely  through  the  States  which  must 
contribute  from  20  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  assistance.  The  proposal  would 
involve  expenditures  estimated  to  exceed 
more  than  $1  billion  in  the  first  year, 
and  billions  more  later— far  in  excess  of 
outlays  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law. 


Despite  its  novel  features,  this  proposal 
has  been  brought  up  without  any  formal 
prior  consideration  by  the  Senate.  The 
health  insurance  proposal  was  first  in- 
troduced early  last  year  (S.  909),  but  no 
hearings  on  it  have  ever  been  held  in 
the  Senate.  Several  new  amendments  to 
this  proposal  were  first  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional  Record  only  a  few  days 
ago.  No  hearings  have  been  held,  either, 
on  these  amendments. 

We  have  had  no  chance  to  examine 
publicly  through  hearings  how  far  the 
proppsal  might  go  in  extending  Federal 
contra  as  well  as  Federal  aid  over  the 
entire  field  of  medicine.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  how  the  proposal 
might  affect  the  operation  of  our  medical 
institutions,  the  quality  and  type  of 
medical  services,  the  charging  of  medi- 
cal fees,  or  the  degree  of  free  choice  that 
beneficiaries  would  be  permitted,  by 
regulation,  to  exercise.  We  have  no  pub- 
lic record  in  the  form  of  Senate  hear- 
ings to  guide  us. 

Even  without  the  benefit  of  Senate 
hearings  on  the  proposed  program,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  use 
of  compulsory  payments  under  the  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement 
systems  to  underwrite  a  health  insur- 
ance scheme  based  on  age  rather  than 
need.  The  billions  of  dollars  in  expendi- 
tures that  would  be  made  under  this 
program  would  have  to  be  offset  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional  taxes  raised 
largely  from  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  contributions.  Yet  even  if 
this  proposal  is  not  adopted,  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  such  taxes  is  already 
scheduled. 

At  present,  the  social  security  contri- 
bution rate  payable  by  employers  and 
employees  is  3^8  percent  each  upon  the 
first  $4,800  of  wages  and  earnings,  or  a 
combined  total  of  6V4  percent.  The  rate 
payable  by  the  self-employed  is  now  4.7 
percent.  Beginning  next  year,  existing 
law  requires  these  rates  to  be  Increased 
from  time  to  time  until  the  year  1968. 
By  then,  both  employers  and  employees 
will  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  4%  percent,  or 
a  combined  total  of  9V4  percent.  The 
self-employed  will  be  paying  6.9  percent. 

High  as  these  tax  rates  are,  the  pro- 
posed health  insurance  program  would 
levy  an  additional  combined  tax  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  to  be  shared  equally 
by  employers  and  employees,  and  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  three-eighths  of  1  per- 
cent upon  the  self-employed.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  annual  wages  and 
earnings  subject  to  the  social  security 
tax  would  be  raised  to  $5,200  from  the 
present  level  of  $4,800. 

Under  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
the  current  tax  schedule  calls  for  a  com- 
bined rate  of  14  V2  percent  upon  the  first 
$400  of  monthly  earnings,  to  be  shared 
equally  by  contributions  from  employers 
and  employees.  Starting  in  1965.  these 
rates  will  be  raised  at  Intervals  until  the 
year  1969.  By  that  time,  both  employers 
and  employees  will  be  paying  9Ve  per- 
cent, or  a  combined  total  of  18y4  per- 
cent. An  additional  combined  Increase 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  would,  of  course, 
be  required  under  this  proposed  health 
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Insurance  pro(rr*m,  plus  an  Ineremae  tn 
the  wage  base  to  cover  beneflclal  benefits. 
IDesplte  the  high  contribution  rate  un- 
der the  railroad  retirement  system,  a  sub- 
stantial actuarial  defkiency  now  exists  In 
the  railroad  retirement  account.  At 
pages  8  and  9  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board's  1962  Annual  Report,  it  is 
stated: 

Actually,  as  Indicated  by  the  recently  com- 
pleted triennial  valuation  of  the  system, 
there  was  an  actusu-lal  deficiency  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1959,  amounting  to  1.69  percent  of 
the  level  taxable  payroll,  equivalent  to  $73 
million  amnually.  Adjustments  for  the  1961 
Amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Social  Security  Acts  and  for  the  actuarially 
Insufficient  tax  rates  during  1960  and  the 
first  half  of  1961  have  increased  the  de- 
ficiency to  1.79  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  or 
f77  million  a  year,  as  of  June  30,  1961. 

The  proposed  health  insurance  plan 
would  do  nothing  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  summary,  the  health  insurance  pro- 
posal would  be  financed  through  the  so- 
cial security  and  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tems by  levying  heavier  taxes  and  by 
broadening  the  tax  base.  These  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  imposed  even 
though  social  security  taxes  of  as  much 
as  9^4  percent  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees combined,  and  6.9  percent  for  the 
self-employed,  are  scheduled  under  exist- 
ing law  to  take  effect  only  6  years  from 
now.  Part  of  this  scheduled  increase  in 
social  security  taxes  wUl  come  into  opera- 
tion next  year,  at  the  very  time  the  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  general 
income  taxes  should  be  reduced. 

Additional  taxes  would  also  be  levied 
under  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
even  though  contribution  rates  of  as 
much  as  gys  percent  each  for  employers 
and  employees,  or  a  total  of  18y4  percent 
combined,  are  slated  under  the  existing 
law  to  be  imposed  only  7  years  hence. 
The  additional  health  insurance  taxes 
would  not  ameliorate  the  existing  actu- 
arial deficiency  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account — a  deficiency  which  might 
well  be  offset  only  by  raising  contribu- 
tion rates  still  more.  All  these  taxes, 
of  course,  would  be  payable  along  with 
regular  corporation  and  individual 
income  taxes. 

Heavier  taxes  toward  financing  the 
proposed  health  insurance  plan  would  be 
imposed  only  upon  contributors  to  the 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
systems.  Persons  not  covered  by  either 
system  would  pay  no  direct  contribution, 
although  nearly  all  of  them  would  be 
eligible  for  a  full  range  of  medical  insur- 
ance benefits.  For  these  persons,  the 
cost  of  the  health  insurance  program 
would  be  financed  through  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  first  year  alone,  the 
estimated  gross  cost  to  be  met  from 
appropriations  would  come  to  about  $250 
million.  It  is  said  that  part  of  this  cost 
would  help  to  offset  Federal  medical  care 
outlays  that  otherwise  would  be  made 
under  existing  public  assistance  and 
veterans'  programs. 

As  a  result,  persons  contributing 
toward  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment would  pay  more  than  their  fair 
share  for  the  health  insurance  plan. 
They  would  pay  once  through  increased 


taxM  under  aoolal  ■eeurity  or  ndlroftd 
retirement.  TtMy  would  piLy  ftgain 
through  general  lncom«  taxw. 

All  these  taxes  would  go  toward  tup- 
porting  a  massive  compulsory  Insurance 
program,  whether  or  not  contributors 
needed  coverage.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
would  receive  equal  consideration, 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  meet  their 
own  medical  needs.  Benefits  would  be 
available  to  all  14.5  million  persons  aged 
65  years  and  over  now  under  the  social 
security  system  and  all  500,000  or  so 
persons  aged  65  years  and  over  now 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
Benefits  would  also  be  available  to  about 
2I2  million  aged  individuals  not  now  a 
part  of  those  systems.  That  would  be 
the  case  even  though  both  the  retired 
and  the  uninsured  would  have  made  no 
contribution  whatsoever  toward  the 
health  insurance  plan. 

What  would  these  benefits  cover?  Too 
little  discussion,  in  my  opinion,  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  of  coverage.  In 
many  cases,  a  substantial  portion  of 
medical  expenses  would  apparently  be 
ineligible  for  insurance  benefits. 

To  cite  only  a  few  items,  physicians' 
fees  for  surgery,  home.  oflBce.  or  hospital 
visits  would  be  excluded,  and  so  would 
drugs  and  medicines  not  supplied  in  a 
hospital.  Inpatient  service  of  general 
hospitals  for  stays  in  excess  of  90  days 
would  be  excluded:  so  would  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  services  aftnr  180  days.  Any 
services  provided  by  mental  or  tubercu- 
losis hospitals  would  be  excluded  com- 
pletely. 

For  each  of  the  first  9  days  in  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  an  insured  patient  would 
have  to  pay  a  deductible  amount  of  $10 
a  day.  with  a  minimum  deductible 
amount  of  $20  and  a  maximum  of  $90. 
An  outpatient  would  have  to  pay  $20 
for  each  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic 
study. 

The  range  and  cost  of  services  not 
covered  by  the  proposed  plan  argue  fur- 
ther. I  believe,  for  public  hearings  that 
would  put  these  facts  on  the  record  for 
all  to  study. 

No  matter  what  costs  may  be  covered 
under  the  program,  there  appears  to  be 
a  lack  of  agreement  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  actuaries  whether  the 
costs  could  be  met  satisfactorily  by  the 
proposed  increases  in  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  taxes  and  coverage, 
and  additional  appropriations.  Here 
again,  we  need  the  benefit  of  Senate 
heariiigs  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  determining  how 
adequate  the  financing  provisions  may 
be. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
believe  that  it  is  premature  to  act  with- 
out an  extended  consideration  of  this 
proposal  in  the  form  of  hearings,  com- 
mittee action,  and  floor  debate.  It  Is 
premature  to  act  before  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  operations  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  law.  approved  less  than  22 
months  ago.  It  is  too  early  to  observe 
how  effectively  this  program  will  work 
in  many  States.  In  my  own  State  of 
Virginia,  legislation  authorizing  partici- 
pation in  the  Kerr-Mills  program  was 
enacted  this  year,  and  funds  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  will  become  avail- 
able in  1964. 


m  other  word*.  Mr.  Prcaldent,  this  la 
no  time  to  ruth  into  a  vast  new  program 
of  health  Insurance  involving  billlona 
of  dollars  of  expenditures  even  In  the 
first  few  yean.  We  already  have  a  pro- 
gram, endorsed  by  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  States,  that  is  Just 
getting  underway. 

Consequently,  I  oppose  the  proposed 
plan,  and  shall  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ELIMINATION    OP    RACIAL    SEGRE- 
GATION IN  FEDERAL  HOUSING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  much  Interested  in  the  answer  of 
the  President  yesterday  during  his  press 
conference  to  one  of  the  questions  asked 
of  him  which  related  to  an  Executive 
order  that  would  eliminate  racial  segre- 
gation in  federally  financed  housing. 
The  President  said : 

Question.  Mr.  President — Mr.  President,  I 
believe  you've  been  In  office  about  17  months 
now  and  still  haven't  signed  that  order 
against  racial  •egregatlon  In  federally 
financed  housing.  Could  you  tell  us  when 
you  do  pl&n  to  sign  that? 

Answer.  I  will  armounce  It  when  we  think 
It  would  be  in  a  useful  and  appropriate 
time. 

Question.  You  will  sign  It  before  the  end 
of  your  term? 

Answer.  I  have  said  already  that  I  would 
meet  any  commitments  of  that  kind  that 
I've  made.  We  have  carried  out  a  great 
many  activities  In  the  field  of  dvll  rights. 
Executive  action  and — including  action  by 
the  E>epartment  of  Justice  and  others — and 
I  will  take  action  as  It  appears  that  they 
will  accomplish  the  result  which  we  want 
to  aocompllsh.  which  is  providing  equal  op- 
portunity.   Yes? 

The  "yes"  related  to  another  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  allowed  to 
have  that  statement  stand  unchallenged. 
The  President  has  now  been  in  office 
almost  19  months.  I  would  like  to  re- 
call to  the  President  what  he  said  on 
the  subject  when  he  was  campaigning. 
For  example,  on  October  12,  1960,  speak- 
ing before  the  National  Conference  on 
Constitutional  Rights  and  American 
Freedom  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel 
In  New  York,  and  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject of  discrimination  in  housing,  the 
President  said : 

As  you  have  indicated,  many  things  can 
be  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  Presidential  pen. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  talking  about 
housing  with  some  kind  of  Federal  sup- 
port or  Federal  guarantee. 

On  August  8,  1960,  in  a  speech  that 
he  made  to  the  LesMJershlp  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  in  Washington  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  following: 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  an  Important 
Immediate    contribution    that    could    and 
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should  b«  mad*  by  Um  stroks  of  a  Prssl- 
dentlal  p«n. 

Eleven  months  ago  the  Civil  RlghU  Com* 
mission  unanimously  proposed  that  th« 
President  issue  an  Kxaoutlve  order  on  tqual 
opportunity  In  housing.  The  President  has 
not  acted  during  all  this  tUne.  He  could 
and  should  act  now.  By  such  Executive 
action  he  would  toll  the  end  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  all  Federal  housing  programs. 
Including  federally  assisted  housing. 

I  have  supported  this  proposal  since  it 
was  made  last  September.  The  Democratic 
platform  endorses  it.  A  new  Democratic  ad- 
ministration will  carry  it  out.  But  there 
Is  no  need  to  wait  another  6  months.  I 
urge  the  President  to  act  now. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  waited  19  months  and  has  not  yet 
acted.  He  shows  no  promise  of  acting 
unless — and  this  is  what  concerns  me — 
he  intends  to  act  in  connection  with  the 
coming  congressional  campaign  in  1962. 
It  seems  to  me  clearly  indicated  by  the 
statement  of  the  President  that  he  may 
have  something  Uke  that  in  mind. 

I  do  not  think  such  an  attitude  does 
any  credit  to  the  entire  civil  rights  is- 
sue. I  believe  I  am  a  suitable  person 
to  make  that  statement.  We  have  al- 
ways prided  ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
the  issue  was  a  bipartisan  issue.  We 
contributed  to  it  fully,  as  did  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  were 
like  minded. 

I  hope  very  much — and,  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  the  issue  itself.  I  think  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  do  differently — 
that  the  issue  will  not  be  used  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  characterized  as  an 
aid  or  a  prop  in  the  congressional  cam- 
paign at  the  end  of  1962. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  should  have 
been  taken  within  a  few  months  after 
the  President  took  office.  He  himself 
turned  up  his  nose  after  6  months  had 
elapsed,  as  I  have  quoted.  At  the  very 
latest,  action  should  have  been  taken 
in  the  first  year.  It  is  now  19  months, 
and  we  now  have  clear  notice  that  the 
President  will  act  when  he  thinks  the 
right  time  has  come.  There  are  very 
unhappy  rumors  afloat  that  he  thinks 
the  right  time  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  congressional  campaign  of  1962. 

I  am  not  worried  that  the  President 
might  take  such  action  in  connection 
with  a  congressional  campaign.  It 
would  be  as  welcome  then  as  it  would 
be  at  any  other  time.  People  would  not 
be  confused  by  the  fact  that  any  largess 
is  being  conferred  upon  them  because 
of  the  campaign.  But  I  make  my  state- 
ment today  because  I  do  not  think  delay 
helps  the  Issue.  I  think  it  is  very  harm- 
ful to  the  issue  in  terms  of  what  will 
happen  not  only  on  the  question  of  hous- 
ing, but  also  on  the  questions  of  em- 
ployment, education,  voting,  and  all  the 
other  issues  which  are  concerned  in  the 
civil  rights  field.  Now  there  is  added 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  may 
be  used  as  a  useful  political  tool  to  be 
called  upon  at  campaign  time,  and 
otherwise  to  t)e  neglected. 

I  think  one  of  the  really  serious  fail- 
ures of  the  present  administration  has 
been  the  fact  that  it  has  failed  to  come 
with  vigor  and  authority  to  the  Congress 
for  legislation  in  the  civil  rights  field. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
make  some  statements  about  the  Presi- 


dent's committee  which  is  seeking  to 
eliminate  discrimination  and  segregation 
in  employment  among  Qovernment  con- 
tractors.  I  dealt  with  the  relationship  of 
a  man  named  Trautman  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  and  a  so-called  volun- 
tary program  which  he  is  carrying  on. 
In  that  connection  there  was  a  glaring 
area  in  which  proposed  legislation  was 
absolutely  essential.    It  was  a  field  in 
which    the    Eisenhower    administration 
had  {isked  for  legislation.    Proposed  leg- 
islation was  before  us.    It  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  before  us 
and  it  had  the  support  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.     Such  action  would  be 
the  l)est  evidence  of  good  faith  that  the 
committee  will  be  properly  conducted  if 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  look 
into   the   subject   and   underpin   desire 
with  the  necessary  legislation.    Notwith- 
standing the  clouds  of  doubt  which  now 
surround  the  committee,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  come  forward  to  request 
legislation  even  in  that  elementary  field. 
I  believe  it  has  been  the  considered 
policy  of  the  present  administration  to 
avoid  the  Congress  on  the  civil  rights 
issue.    The  President  may  have  ration- 
alized and  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  trying  to  keep  at  a  minimum 
opposition    from    powerful    committee 
chairmen  from  the  South  who  entertain 
strong  views  on   the  subject,   or   from 
other  Senators  or  Representatives  from 
the  Southern  areas  of  the  country  who 
entertain  strong  views,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  subserving  his  main  pro- 
gram.   There  should  be  no  appeasement 
on  such  a  moral  issue.    Nonetheless,  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration.   Therefore.  I  believe  it  is 
all  the  more  reason  why.  when  it  comes 
to  action  in  the  executive  department — 
when  it  comes  to  the  "stroke  of  the  pen" 
action  which  the  President  himself  re- 
ferred to  in  his  own  campaign  speeches 
almost  2  years  ago — there  is  a  very  great 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  undertake  It. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  our  own 
State  of  New  York  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  the  civil  rights  field.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  there  is  now  a  very 
tight  law  against  discrimination  and 
segregation  In  housing,  including  private 
housing.  In  the  State  of  New  York  we 
have  materially  Increased  the  ambit  of 
our  law  and  the  power  of  our  admin- 
istration. 

However,  in  the  Federal  Government 
the  President,  notwithstanding  his  mani- 
fest convictions  on  that  score,  has  stayed 
his  hand.  He  has  not  acted.  Now  we 
have  an  intimation  that  there  will  be 
some  political  action.  As  I  have  said, 
any  time  such  an  order  is  made  it  will 
be  welcomed.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
demeans,  embarrasses,  and  handicaps 
the  whole  issue  in  terms  of  the  Congress 
when  it  is  utilized  in  that  manner. 

So  I  address  a  plea— a  request,  if  you 
will— that  the  right  time  to  resume  is 
"to  resume,"  as  has  been  said  in  a  famous 
quotation.  The  President  having  stayed 
his  hand  all  this  time  in  respect  of  the 
stroke-of-the-pen  order,  it  is  not  too  late 
yet  to  separate  the  issue  from  the  politics 
of  the  congressional  campaign  and  to 
confine  it  to  the  kind  of  bipartisan  sup- 


port which  the  cause  has  generally 
enjoyed  In  the  Congress. 

llie  thing  to  do,  if  it  Is  the  right  thing, 
is  to  do  it  now.  and  not  to  defer  action. 
The  President  has  affirmed  and  cam- 
paigned on  that  point.  If  it  is  right  and 
moral,  it  should  be  done  now  and  not 
deferred  again,  as  deferral  gives  clear 
intention  that  it  will  be  done  for  reasons 
and  connections  which  in  my  view  are 
unwise  and  prejudicial  to  the  success  of 
the  fundamental  issue  that  is  involved 
here. 

I  hope  the  President  will  make  this 
stroke-of-the-pen  -order.  It  is  high  time 
and  long  overdue.  If  he  will  do  so,  it  will 
eliminate,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  housing. 


TURKEY  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
New  Frontier  came  into  being,  and  since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
changed  leadership,  there  has  been  great 
pressure  put  upon  the  Congress  and 
upon  the  country  to  change  our  agri- 
cultural programs.  It  has  been  held 
forth  that  if  farmers  were  only  given  a 
chance,  they  would  vote  overwhelmingly 
for  a  change  in  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams: that  they  would  gladly  trust 
their  fortunes  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  curtail  their 
production  in  exchange  for  Government 
controls. 

It  appears  that  the  tidministration 
felt  that  the  turkey  growers  were  the 
most  likely  candidates  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  curtailed  production  and  Gov- 
ernment controls,  and  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  turkey  growers  would 
accept  such  a  change  in  the  agricul- 
tural law  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Consequently,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  submitted  a  proposed  na- 
tional marketing  order  for  turkeys  to  a 
referendum  vote  during  the  week  of  Jime 
18  to  22. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  press  release 
which  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  which  was  not  given 
much  coverage  in  the  publications 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
usually  uses  to  set  forth  its  releases. 
The  release  shows  that  the  turkey  ref- 
erendum, instead  of  being  overwhelm- 
ingly approved,  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated by  the  turkey  growers  of  the 
United  States.  Only  four  States  agreed 
to  the  proposal  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  control  production. 
Three  of  these  States  are  small  turkey- 
producing  States.  In  Georgia  only  58 
turkey  growers  voted.  In  Kentucky 
only  47  turkey  growers  voted.  In  South 
Dakota  only  40  turkey  growers  voted. 
In  Wisconsin,  which  does  have  a  sub- 
stantial number,  240  turkey  growers 
voted. 

It  was  significant  that  this  proposal 
for  a  nationwide  turkey  marketing  order 
was  so  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Kansas, 
where  we  had  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  farmers  of  that  State  were  lit- 
erally leaning  against  the  rope  trying  to 
get  under  Government  controls.  In 
that  State  only  9.8  percent  of  the  turkey 
growers  voted  to  get  under  controls  so 
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far  as  tiirkeys  were  concerned.  Take 
the  home  State  of  the  New  Frontier, 
Massachusetts.  Only  18Mj  percent  of 
the  turkey  growers  In  that  State  voted 
for  a  nationwide  marketing  order  and 
Government  controls. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRECSEN.  As  I  imderstand,  first, 
this  was  to  be  a  national  marketing 
order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Second,  it  was  to  im- 
pose a  limitation  on  the  number  of  tur- 
keys that  a  grower  could  produce  and 
seU. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Third,  it  was  to  put 
a  limitation  on  the  number  of  hatching 
eggs  that  a  producer  could  produce  and 
sell.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  were  the  type  of  controls  that  the 
administration  would  Impose  not  only 
on  turkeys,  but  also  on  dairy  products 
and  other  products.  The  State  of  Illi- 
nois did  not  do  overwhelmingly  well  by 
the  New  Frontier,  because  only  31  tur- 
key growers  voted  for  controls,  and  107 
voted  against  it.  Only  22  V2  percent  were 
anxious  to  get  their  necks  in  the  Gov- 
ernment noose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  was  the  turkey 
situation  in  New  York? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  New  York  did  not  go 
for  the  New  Frontier  too  hard:  18.4  per- 
cent of  the  turkey  growers  voted  for 
controls;  81.6  percent  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  KEATING:  How  many  turkey 
growers  voted  in  New  York? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  takes  a  little  ex- 
planation. Nine  voted  for  controls  and 
40  against.  It  should  be  understood  that 
only  the  largest  growers  and  hatchers 
were  permitted  to  vote.  Therefore  80 
percent  of  all  the  turkey  growers  in  the 
United  States  were  not  permitted  to  vote 
in  the  referendum.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  some  of  the  larger  growers 
would  promote  this  system  of  Govern- 
ment controls,  because  Oovemment  con- 
trols mean  more  controls  for  themselves 
and  the  elimination  of  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  was  the  basis 
for  excluding  the  small  growers? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Anyone  who  produced 
less  than  3,600  pounds  of  turkeys  in  1961 
was  excluded  from  voting. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Why  was  he  ex- 
cluded? Why  would  he  not  have  the 
same  right  to  vote  as  a  big  producer? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  felt  that  those  pro- 
ducing less  than  3,600  i;}ounds  of  turkeys 
were  inconsequential;  and  only  the 
large  producers  were  permitted  to  vote. 

To  show  that  the  very  large  producers 
were  the  ones  who  favored  a  nation- 
wide program  and  system  of  controls, 
we  find  that  while  only  43.4  percent  of 
the  number  of  growers  that  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  favored  any  controls,  50 
percent  of  the  volume  favored  controls. 
That  indicates  that  the  large  growers 
supported  controls.  It  is  understandable 
that  they  should  do  so.    I  was  going  to 


comment  on  other  States.  The  State  of 
Minnesota,  which  was  supposed  to  go 
overwhelmingly  for  controls,  showed  that 
390  voted  for  controls,  and  476  voted  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  long  as  we  are 
talking  turkey,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator about  my  State.  He  said  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  voted  in  Wisconsin. 
What  was  the  vote  ? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  vote  in  Wisconsin 
was  180  for  controls,  and  61  In  opposi- 
tion. I  just  cannot  understand  that  my- 
self. It  means  that  someone  worked 
hard  in  Wisconsin  and  persuaded  74.7 
percent  of  the  turkey  growers  to  vote 
in  favor  of  controls. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ones  that  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  would  not  be  re- 
stricted in  their  production.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Only  those  that  pro- 
duced 3.600  pounds  or  more  were  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ones  who  were 
not  permitted  to  vote  would  not  be 
restricted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  would  be  restricted 
in  this  way.  Under  controls,  the  hatch- 
eries would  be  in  a  few  hands.  As  I 
recall,  one  of  the  serious  objections  to 
the  program  was  that  a  few  hatchers 
could  control  the  sale  to  competing 
growers. 

It  was  really  an  effort  to  concentrate 
the  controls  over  the  poultry  Industry, 
first,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  pro- 
ducers, but  ultimately  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  entire  release,  dated  June  29, 
1962,  and  the  table  which  appears  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  release. 


There  being  no  objectlwi,  the  release 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoKD.  as  follows: 

vs.     DZTAKTMSNT     OT    AomiCirLTUSa TUKJLXT 

GaowxBs  Tvmiv  Down  Mationai.  Maulst- 
XMO  Otom 

Growers  voted  down  a  propoMd  national 
marketing  order  for  turkeys  In  a  ntfarendnm 
held  June  18-23.  according  to  pwltmlnary 
results  announced  today  by  th«  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Out  of  a  national  total  of  7.188  producer 
votea  cast.  8,118  growers  or  43.4  peroent  of 
those  voting  favored  the  marketing  order 
program.  These  votes  represented  a  mar- 
keting volume  In  1961  of  845.341.000  pounds 
of  Uve  ttirkeys  or  50  percent  of  the  total  vol- 
\ime  voted. 

Voting  against  the  order  were  4.073  pro- 
ducers, 66  6  percent  of  the  total  producer 
vote,  representing  844,636,000  pounds  of  tur- 
key marketed  In  1961. 

A  marketing  order  program  cannot  be  put 
In  effect  unless  It  Is  approved  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  In  a  refer- 
endum by  number  or  by  volume  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  favorable  vote  fell  short  of  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority  of  those  casting 
ballots  by  33.3  percent  of  those  voting  and 
by  16.6  percent  of  poundage. 

The  total  marketing  volume  voted 
amounted  to  1,689,876.000  pounds,  which 
represents  90  percent  of  the  1.878.S81.000 
pounds  of  turkeys  produced  In  the  United 
States  in  1961. 

Eligible  to  vote  were  producers  who  mar- 
keted more  than  3.600  pounds  of  turkeys  in 
1961. 

The  turkey  marketing  order  was  proposed 
by  the  Industry  and  formulated  under  exist- 
ing legislation  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
prices  to  producers,  many  of  wham  lost  heav- 
Uy  In  1961  as  a  result  of  overproductloa. 

Preliminary  results  by  States  follow  (be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  vote  In  these 
States,  results  from  the  States  of  Arizona. 
Idaho.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi.  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming  have  been  combined  to  avoid  the 
pooslbUlty  of  dtsclostng  voting  by  indi- 
viduals.) 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  discussed  the  turkey 
growers'  referendum  and  has  inserted  in 
the  Record  some  information  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

On  June  18  there  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  a  timely  editorial  under 
the  title  "Rigged  Referendum."  I  think 
the  editorial  should  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  I  submit  It  for  that  purpose. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Trlbime,  June  18. 
1962] 
Rigged  ItzTcanNDUU 
Any  election  In  which  85  to  80  percent  of 
the  prospective  voters  were  ruled  Ineligible 
to  cast  ballots  would  stir  vehement  protests 
from  the  electorate.     Yet  that  Is  precisely 
the  kind  of  election  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  proposes  In  the 
national   referendum   for  the   turkey   Indvis- 
try,  which  began  yesterday  and  wUl  continue 
through  Friday. 

Of  an  estimated  70,000  turkey  growers  In 
the    United    States,    no    more    than    about 
10.500.  and  possibly  as  few  as  7.000.  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  on  whether  the  supply  and 
prlee*  of  turkeys  sliould  be  regulated  by  a 
nationwide  Federal  marketing  order.    If  the 
order  is  approved.  It  will  be  the  first  price- 
fixing  regulation  of  Its  kind  ever  applied  to 
any    agricultural    commodity   on   a   nation- 
wide  basis,   and   will   esUblUh   a   precedent 
for  similar  orders  tc  regulate  other  segmcnU 
of  the  livestock  Industry,  which  up  to  now 
has  remained  free  of  Government  controls. 
Ineligible   to  vote  under  the  rules  of  the 
referendum  are  the  small  producers,  defined 
as  those  who  last  year  marketed  less  than 
3.600  pounds  of  live  turkeys  (fewer  than  300 
birds).      Also    IneUglble    are    producer-han- 
dlers who  grow  and  process  not  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  live  turkeys  (about  5,500 
birds)    In  their  own  facilities   and  who  do 
not  buy  or  sell  more  than  6.000  pounds  of 
live  turkeys  from  other  sources.    This  leaves 
eligible  to  cast  ballots  only  the  10  to  16  per- 
cent of  the  growers  who  account  for  approxi- 
mately 90    percent   of   the   Nation's   turkey 
production.      Many    of    these    are    the    big 
operators   who  product   hundreds  of   thou- 
sands and  even  millions  of  pounds  of  turkeys 
and  who  can  afford  to  cut  back  production 
by  a  given  percentage  without  feeling  the 
pinch  that  a  smaller  grower  would  feel  In 
having  to  cut  back  by  the  same  percentage. 
It  Is  true  that  tliost  who  are  Ineligible  to 
vott   would   b«  exempt  from   provisions   of 
tht  order,  except  that  they  would  be  pre- 
vented from  expanding  production  beyond 
tht  prescribed  mlalmums  for  voting  eligi- 
bility without  consent  of  an  admlnUtratlvt 
committee  set  up  undtr  Mr.  Pretman. 

As  the  American  Fwm  Bureau  federation 
points  out,  "Thlf  tppjoach  Is  contrary  to  the 
American  system,  which  has  traditionally 
encouraged  people  to  change  by  reducing  or 
expanding  their  operations  to  better  them- 
selves and  is  certiilnly  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jective of  helping  the  family  farm.  Most 
of  the  growers  who  now  produce  thousands 
of  turkeys  start«l  with  fewer  than  200 
ttirkeys.- 

It  Is  perhaps  more  than  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  the  regulations  governing  eligi- 
bility of  producer-handlers  rule  out  about 
5,000  growers  In  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  country  where  opposition  to  Federal 
control  of  the  turkey  Industry  Is  particu- 
larly strong. 

To  become  effective,  the  order  has  to  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
voters,  but  here  iigaln  the  odds  are  stacked 
In  Mr.  Freeman's  favor.     He  can  rule  tht 


order  approved  on  the  basis  of  either  num- 
bers of  voters  or  volume.  On  a  volvime  count, 
a  producer  with  100,000  tiu-keys  has  4  times 
as  many  votes  as  one  with  26,000  turkeys, 
which  means  that  a  few  voters  with  ex- 
tremely large  production  could  Impose  their 
win  on  the  majority. 

Mr.  Freeman  has,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
pressed a  dim  view  of  the  free  market  as  a 
means  of  solving  the  economic  problems  of 
agricultxire.  Looks  as  If  he  doesn't  like  the 
free  ballot,  either. 


FARMERS  REJECT  MANDATORY 
CONTROI5 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Wallaces 
Parmer,  published  in  Iowa,  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  as  hostile  to  the 
present  administration.  Iowa  claims  to 
be  the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the 
Union,  although  there  are  other  States 
which  would  dispute  that  claim.  Never- 
theless, Wallaces  Parmer  from  time  to 
time  conducts  polls  among  its  readers, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  farmers, 
mostly  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  I  have  no- 
ticed over  the  years  that  those  polls  have 
been  pretty  accurate. 

In  the  July  7  issue  of  Wallaces  Farmer, 
which  came  this  morning,  I  noticed  an 
article  entitled  "Only  28  Percent  Favor 
Mandatory  Controls."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oni-t  28  Percent  Favor  Maitoatort  Controls 
Secretary  Freeman  nursed  an  unpopular 
farm  bill  through  the  Senate  and  almo«t 
through  the  House.  If  It  had  passed,  It 
would  have  meant  new  rules  for  Corn  Belt 
farming. 

Farmers  would  have  been  forced  to  make 
a  choice  between  mandatory  acreage  controls 
and  the  free  market  for  1963.  The  decision 
would  have  been  a  tough  one  for  many  farm 
operators.  The  flexibility  to  adjust  farm  op- 
erations to  changing  situations  would  have 
been  loet  on  one  hand.  The  other  choice 
would  have  brought  bankruptcy  to  many 
fanners  who  are  heavily  In  debt. 

Defeat  of  the  administration  bill  was  both 
hailed  and  damned.  Here  are  some  com- 
ments from  form  organizations. 

National  Farmers  Union:  President  James 
O.  Patton  charged  that  "the  Houtt  vote  •  •  • 
indicates  that  profiteering  and  pure  political 
chicanery  are  still  guiding  Republican-Farm 
Bureau  farm  policy,  to  the  detriment  of  tht 
farmtrt  and  tht  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion. •  •  •  Tht  tudden  move  for  recom- 
mittal in  tht  face  of  almost  certain  passagt 
tht  bill  was  nothing  but  blatant  dlsrtgard 
for  the  needs  of  the  Nation. - 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  Presi- 
dent Charles  B.  Shuman  said :  "Rejection  of 
the  administration  farm  bill  •  •  •  waa  a 
victory  for  farmers,  consiuners,  and  tax- 
payers. The  only  losers  were  the  political 
empire  builders  In  Washington." 

The  Farm  Btireau  newsletter  said:  "De- 
feat of  the  Freeman  bill  leaves  the  Secre- 
tary free  to  implement  the  desirable  features 
of  the  Agriculttxral  Act  of  1968,  under  which 
price  supports  for  feed  grains  will  be  re- 
duced— discouraging  surplus  production  and 
encouraging  market  expansion," 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  Benson 
program,  with  no  acreage  restrictions  and 
supports  for  all  com  grown  at  1 1.04,  will  be 
in  effect  If  Congress  doee  not  act.  This  same 
program  piled  up  feed  grain  surpluses  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  12  million  tons  per  year  in  1969 
and  1960. 


EOW   VOTE  IN   BEFIBENDTJMT 

Many  argvmients  over  the  now-defeated 
administration  bill  centered  around  this. 
Would  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  vote  for 
nutndat<»7  controls  In  return  for  com  sup- 
ports around  $1.25? 

Many  cross-ctirrents  are  apparent.  Some 
feel  that  mandatory  controls  will  force  every- 
one to  cut  his  share,  and  that  this  may  be 
the  only  way  to  save  the  family  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Idea  of  forced  reduc- 
tions In  plantings  does  not  appeal  to  young, 
ambltiovis  farmers  on  smaUer  farms;  to 
dairymen  and  conservatlon-mlnded  farmers 
who  have  kept  a  large  acreage  of  forage 
crops;  and  to  those  opposed  to  any  and  all 
Government  Intervention  In  agriculture. 

Administration  spokesmen  were  confident 
that  two-thirds  would  vote  "yes"  when  the 
situation  and  the  alternatives  were  explained 
to  them.  A  Wallaces  farmer  poll  taken  the 
week  of  June  18  may  shed  some  light — but 
not  much — on  how  Iowa  farmers  would  have 
voted  In  a  feed  grain  referendtmi.  We  asked 
a  fair  sample  of  Iowa  farmers: 

If  the  farm  bill  now  being  considered  by 
Congress  passes,  farmers  will  soon  vote  to 
pick  one  of  two  feed  grain  programs.  Which 
one  do  you  prefer? 

1.  Compulsory  acreage  quotas  for  farmers 
raising  25  acres  or  more  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghimi.  Loan  will  be  around  $1.20  a  btishel, 
and  diversion  payments  will  be  about  the 
same  as  under  the  present  program. 

2.  Voluntary  acreage  quotas  with  cooper- 
ators  getting  loans  of  75  cents  per  bushel  «■ 
less.  CCC  covild  sell  up  to  380  million  biishels 
of  feed  grains  per  year  to  reduce  stocks. 

3.  Undecided. 

Farmers  polled  voted  like  this: 

Percent 

1.  Compulsory  quotas 28 

2.  Voluntary  quotas 28 

3.  Undecided ** 

Obvlotisly,  a  great  many  farmers  had  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds.  Many  refused  to 
select  either  1  or  2.  Many  conunented 
such  as  "neither  one  is  any  good"  and  "two 
Impossible  chcrtces."  In  an  actual  referen- 
dum. If  they  voted,  they  would  be  forced  to 
choose  between  1  and  2.  So  we  can  only 
guess  which  way  these  vmdeclded  votes 
would  have  gone. 

Farmers  who  are  participating  In  the  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program  this  year  are 
more  willing  to  accept  mandatory  controls 
than  those  not  participating.  They  voted  40 
percent  for  controls,  while  only  14  peroent  of 
the  nonpartlclpants  voted  for  them. 

Breakdowns  as  to  age,  size  of  farm,  and 
Income  showed  little  or  no  significant  dif- 
ferences. But  those  who  voted  for  Prttident 
Kennedy  were  much  stronger  for  controls 
than  Nixon  voters — 41  ptrotnt  versus  13  per- 
cent. The  vott  for  mandatory  controls  by 
farm  organization  membership  was:  Farm 
Btireau,  24  percent;  Farmers  Union,  60  ptr- 
otnt; National  Farmers  Organization,  33  per- 
cent. 


PtJBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
understand  that  the  pending  business 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate.  Is  the 
Morton  amendment  to  the  Anderson 
amendment  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  concerning  the  Anderson 
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amendment.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a 
vast  improvement  over  the  old  King- 
Anderson  bill,  which  it  replaces.  It  is  a 
far  superior  and  more  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  health  needs  of  the  aged. 

The  amendment  contains  five  new 
features  which  were  not  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  and  which  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
myself  felt  were  essential  in  any  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
elderly.  I  shall  not  enumerate  these 
five  specific  changes;  however,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  show 
that  these  changes  to  a  large  degree  re- 
move the  threat  of  Federal  control  over 
physicians  and  hospitals  which  has 
been  advanced  as  a  major  argiunent  in 
opposition  to  the  administration's  orig- 
inal King-Anderson  bill. 

The  most  important  thing  about  any 
legislation  in  this  field  is  how  it  helps 
and  protects  the  elderly — but  there  are 
other  considerations,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  impact  which  it  will  have  upon  the 
people  who  provide  these  health  serv- 
ices. Will  the  doctors  £ind  hospitals  in- 
volved come  vmder  the  thumb  of  a  huge 
Federal  bureaucracy,  or  can  means  be 
found  to  accomplish  our  aims  without 
subjecting  these  vital  men  and  institu- 
tions to  undue  or  excessive  regulations 
from  Washington?  This  is  one  of  the 
major  goals  which  we  sought  to  achieve 
in  working  out  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore us. 

As  far  as  hospitals  are  concerned,  it 
provides  that  they  shall  be  accredited 
for  participation  under  the  standards 
jointly  established  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Hospital  Association — which  together 
have  for  many  years  been  in  the  business 
of  accrediting  hospitals.  Only  hospitals 
which  meet  these  standards  would  be 
eligible  xmder  our  amendment.  The 
standards  of  the  /.MA  and  AHA  are  spe- 
cific and  measurable.  The  adoption  of 
these  standards  enables  us  to  rely  on  the 
expertise  and  good  judgment  of  private 
citizens — rather  than  turn  the  responsi- 
bility over  to  a  grand  tzar  of  hospitals 
in  some  agency  here  in  Washington. 

Those  few  small  hospitals  in  isolated 
communities  which  do  not  presently 
meet  AHA-AMA  standards  will  be  certi- 
fied— where  suitable — by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  who  will  administer  a  code  of 
requirements  based  on  the  AHA-AMA 
standards  but  geared  especially  for  ex- 
ceptional cases,  particularly  small  hos- 
pitals in  out-of-the-way  areas. 

Madam  President,  as  far  as  physician? 
are  concerned,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
no  doctors'  services  are  provided  under 
this  measure.  Furthermore,  the  option 
for  private  policies  is  developed  so  that 
private  insurance  companies  will  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  write  special 
policies  which  would  take  care  of  doc- 
tors' fees  through  private  plans  or  vari- 
ous group  health  plans. 

The  option  is  designed  to  encourage 
people  to  obtain  supplemental  health 
benefits  through  private  carriers  at  a 
relatively  low  cost.  I  envision  that  for 
somewhere  around  $3  to  $6  a  month  in 
additional   premiums,   a   person    under 


this  plan  would  be  able  to  purchase  a 
comprehensive  health  insurance  pack- 
age— including  the  basic  benefits  here 
provided,  plus  physicians'  services,  plus 
perhaps  first  dollar  costs  and  some  long- 
range  protection  for  periods  beyond  the 
90  hospital  days  which  our  amendment 
covers.  Because  this  option  is  extremely 
easy  to  administer,  I  believe  many  peo- 
ple will  take  advantage  of  it.  I  hope 
private  companies  will  eventually  be 
eager  to  compete  for  this  new  business — 
which,  in  fact,  will  be  made  available 
as  a  direct  result  of  this  program. 

Madam  President,  to  reiterate,  physi- 
cians are  outside  of  this  program  alto- 
gether, hospitals  are  to  be  accredited  by 
private  experts,  and  insurance  com- 
panies will  be  given  an  incentive  to  write 
supplemental  health  care  policies  in- 
cluding physicians*  services,  which  en- 
titles them  to  combine  all  of  an  indi- 
vidual's health  insurance  protection  in 
one  comprehensive  policy. 

While  I  still  believe  this  option  fea- 
ture can  and  should  be  expanded,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  to  a  large  part  meets  the  major 
objections  of  those  who  are  justly  con- 
cerned that  any  new  program  in  this 
field  must  not  entail  punitive  or  over- 
whelming Federal  controls. 

Madam  President,  these  are  not  the 
only  features  of  this  new  program  which 
tend  to  avoid  burdensome  Federal  con- 
trols. The  plan  we  have  devised  ex- 
phcitly  permits  State  administration, 
where  people  would  prefer  it  to  Federal 
administration.  It  also  allows  private 
administration  by  groups  like  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  or  the  Kaiser  plan  or 
private  firms,  where  the  providers  of 
services  and  the  Government  can  work 
out  an  arrangement  to  have  this  pro- 
gram privately  administered. 

Madam  President,  the  social  security 
program  has  been  well  accepted  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  sets  a  reasonable 
floor  on  want  for  retirement  years.  It 
says,  in  efifect,  that  a  person  should  have 
a  minimal  amount  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  to  meet  his  basic  needs  when  he 
retires.  Who  would  deny  that  the  cost 
and  advancements  of  health  care  in 
modern  society  make  it  necessary  that 
this  additional  protection  be  provided? 

I  think  this  substitute  is  an  excellent 
demonstration  of  our  ability  to  work  to- 
gether to  reach  a  common  solution  to 
a  common  problem.  I  very  much  hope 
that  this  debate  will  yield  light — and  not 
heat  and  partisan  inflanmiation.  I  hope 
too  that  those  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  recognize  the  need 
for  health  care  for  the  aged  will  find  it 
possible  in  the  final  analysis  to  accept 
this  sensible  and  carefully  framed  ap- 
proach to  one  of  our  greatest  legislative 
challenges,  and  I  urge  them  to  give  sup- 
port to  this  revised  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor on  his  objective  and  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  and  thank  him  for  his  out- 
standing cooperation  in  this  field.    I  be- 


lieve it  is  just  such  cooperation  that  has 
produced  the  results  which  have  been 
achieved  so  far  and  which  lead  to  some 
hope  of  realizing  the  long  held  objective 
of  medical  care  for  our  older  citizens. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  a  plea  to  Senators  to  give  their 
most  careful  and  considered  Judgment  to 
the  proposal  which  is  before  the  Senate. 
I  share  with  him  the  feeling  that  it  satis- 
fies essentially  and  basically  the  objec- 
tions which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
broader  acceptance  of  the  health  care 
plan,  which  has  been  considered  ever 
since  August  1960.  and  brings  it  to  a 
stage  where  it  is  worthy  of  acceptance 
by  all  who  have  entertained  a  concern 
for  private  enterprise,  private  partici- 
pation, freedom  of  choice,  and  State 
participation,  so  that  the  adjustment  of 
benefits  may  become  a  reality,  and  not 
subject  to  abuse.  These  are  the  objec- 
tives which  have  characterized  our  at- 
titude. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  remarks.  All 
of  us  know  that  he  has  spent  long  hours, 
day  and  night,  working  to  frame  the 
terms  of  this  revised  measure.  He  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  work  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  hospital  care,  and  medical 
care:  and  he  is  undoubtedly  as  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject  as  is  any  other 
Memt)er  of  this  body. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Rochester  Democrat- 
Chronicle,  a  very  fine  newspaper  of  my 
home  city,  which  I  feel  sure  would  never 
and  could  never  have  endorsed  the  terms 
of  the  original  King-Anderson  bill,  but 
which  a  few  days  ago  published  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  in  which  it  endorsed  the 
provisions  of  this  revised  bill,  and  urged 
that  it  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£^  follows: 

Medicare  Calls  for  CoMpmoiiisE 

As  the  Issue  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
neared  the  discussion  stage  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday,  there  appeared  signs 
of  a  spirit  of  compromise  In  Its  best  sense. 

The  emotionally  and  politically  charged 
question  has  taken  the  form  of  a  bipartisan 
measure  that  Includes  some  of  the  stronger 
features  of  and  adds  some  provisions  woe- 
fully lacking  In  the  administration-sup- 
ported King-Anderson  bill.  It  Is  the  product 
of  statesmanlike  negotiations  between  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javits,  Republican,  and  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat,  and  has 
picked  up  Initial  support  from,  among  oth- 
ers. Senator  Kenneth  Keating  and  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

Since  this  Is  a  congressional  election  year, 
the  chances  are  good  that  some  kind  of  a 
health  care  bill  will  be  enacted  this  year. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  emphasized,  the  medi- 
cal care  of  17  million  older  Americans  Is  a 
responsibility  that  cannot  much  longer  be 
postponed.  The  real  question  Is  how  best 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Of  all  the  plans  with  some  chance  of  pas- 
sage, the  compromise  proposal  Is  the  sound- 
est and  most  comprehensive.  Yet  It  provides 
the  flexibility  which  both  the  Federal  and 
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state  levela  of  Oovemmtent  reqtilre  to  deal 
with  this  awesome  and  complex  problem. 

It  would  do  what  the  King-Anderson  bill 
would  not  do — provide  benefits  for  2.600,000 
Americans  not  covered  by  social  aecurlty. 
It  would  let  State*  set  up  their  own  health 
care  plans,  sending  participating  States  lump 
sums  to  provide  basic  health  care  for  their 
aged.  States  could  contract  with  private 
insurance  firms  for  group  pollclee  and.  if 
they  wished,  add  State  funds  to  extend  bene- 
«ts.  It  would  stipulate  that  medical  care 
money  be  kept  in  a  trust  fund  separate  from 
other  social  secixrlty  funds.  Another  obvious 
advantage — since  75  percent  of  all  Americans 
are  already  covered  by  aome  form  of  health 
Insurance — is  that  the  measxire  permits  par- 
ticipant* to  continue  their  private  Insurance 
plans,  with  the  Government  paying  part  of 
the  premiums. 

Unlike  the  King- Anderson  bill.  It  provides 
reassurance  for  those  who  fear  the  program 
might  undermine  the  Independence  of  the 
medical  profe&alon.  and  it  preserves  the  free- 
dom of  choice  for  those  preferring  private 
health  insurance.  Financing  would  be  ac- 
commodated by  the  vaBt  social  security  ma- 
chinery already  In  operation. 

As  long  as  most  Americans  believe  the 
Government  must  take  ttie  initiative  in  the 
field  of  health  care  for  the  aged — and  appar- 
ently that  la  Uue — leCUlation  to  that  end 
should  In  its  earliest  ttage  be  as  Inclusive 
of  human  need  as  practicable.  This  bill 
fills  the  glaring  pockeU  of  omission  In  the 
King-Anderson  bill  while  lessening  the  risk 
of  regimentation  and  Boclalism  inherent  in 
the  adminlstraUon  bill.  It  is  a  measure  that 
can  be  supported  in  good  conscience. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
the  State  of  Louisiana  has  a  long  and 
laudable  history  of  providing  health  care 
for  the  needy;  and  when  I  say  needy.  I 
mean  all  the  needy,  not  just  those  65 
and  older. 

Our  system  was  begun  in  the  1930's, 
and  has  grown  until  today  we  have  a 
total  of  seven  State-owned  and  operated 
hospitals  located  throughout  the  State. 
These  are  administered,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  State. 
In  addition  to  large,  well-stsifred.  and 
well-equipped  hospitals,  in  each  of  our 
64  parishes,  or  counties,  we  have  a  parish 
health  center  whose  services  are  avail- 
able to  all.  regardless  of  whether  pay- 
ment can  be  made.  Tliese  health  centers. 
I  may  add.  are  administered  entirely  by 
local  personnel.  Their  services  are  fi- 
nanced through  State  and  local  taxes, 
with  some  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  short,  Louisiana  has  been  guided 
by  this  philosophy,  and  I  suspect  that 
this  will  be  true  throughout  the  Nation: 
To  the  extent  that  citizens,  not  only 
senior  citizens,  cannot  provide  for  their 
own  needs,  these  needs  become  the  con- 
cern of  the  community. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  words  "local 
community."  "town,"  "city,"  and 
"parish."  Where  greater  expenditures 
are  called  for,  the  State  acts  to  provide 
such  necessary  facilities  as  hospitals. 

Our  general  hospitals,  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  community,  civic,  social,  and 
charitable  groups  have  been  the  histori- 
cal method  of  handling  the  medical  needs 
of  the  poor.  To  this  was  added  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
passed  In  1960.  I  feel  that  my  State  has 
done  a  good  Job  of  answering  the  needs 


of  her  people,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  covered  by  social  security  or  whether 
they  are  over  65  years  of  age.  This  has 
been  done  with  some  Federal  assistance 
in  later  years,  it  Is  true ;  but  It  has  been 
done  without  Federal  controls,  and  it 
has  been  done  well. 

Years  ago,  before  introducing  and  en- 
acting legislation  to  allow  the  State  to 
participate  fully  in  any  Federal-State 
matching  medical-care  programs,  Louisi- 
ana systematically  and  thoroughly  con- 
ducted laboratories  in  one-third  of  its 
parishes,  to  learn  at  the  community  level 
how  it  could  best  administer  for  its  peo- 
ple, and  without  permitting  the  system 
to  be  abused. 

Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  the 
medical  profession  cooperated  fully  with 
the  State  in  drafting  procedures  for 
financing  medical  assistance  wherever 
necessary.  This  careful  examination 
paid  off;  and  I  speak  with  assurance 
when  I  say  that  no  one  in  Louisiana,  of 
whatever  age  or  station  in  life,  can  fail 
to  get  the  needed  medical  attention.  He 
or  she  can  get  it  without  paying  a  cent, 
if  necessary,  and  can  obtain  it  for  as 
long  as  is  required. 

This  has  always  been  true  in  our 
State-owned  and  operated  hospitals; 
but  due  to  the  enactment  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  plan,  direct  payments  to  other  hos- 
pitals are  being  made  at  a  maximum  of 
$35  a  day  for  each  patient,  for  a  period 
of  10  days.  If  the  individual's  private 
doctor  feels  it  is  necessary,  this  period 
can  be  extended  to  30  days.  This  30- 
day  limit  can  also  be  extended  in  spe- 
cial cases. 

Direct  payments  to  the  patient's  own 
doctor  and  the  nursing  homes  have  also 
begun.  Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  doc- 
tors, and  patients  have  found  the  Lou- 
isiana system,  coupled  with  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act.  to  be  adequate. 

If  we  wish  to  consider  only  those  over 
65  years  of  age.  and  forget  all  others,  it 
can  be  shown  that  51  percent  of  the  old 
people  who  are  currently  hospitalized  in 
Louisiana  are  cared  for  by  State  aid 
alone,  or  by  a  combination  of  State  and 
Federal  aid.  This  is  coimting  in  the 
seven  State  owned  and  operated  hospi- 
tals, and  also  the  others  participatmg 
imder  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

It  is  true  that  our  State  hospitals  are 
crowded.  Wherever  free  services  are  to 
be  foimd.  there  will  also  be  found  crowds. 
One  of  the  most  important  feattu-es  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  though  not  much 
publicized,  is  to  channel  some  of  the 
needy  from  the  State  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  into  more  or  less  private 
facilities.  This  Is  a  feature  not  to  be 
overlooked.  At  present,  the  number  of 
citizens  who  require  hospitalization,  and 
whose  hospitalization  is  based  on  need. 
can  easily  be  cared  for  by  the  State  hos- 
pitals, with  some  help  from  those  not 
operated  by  the  State. 

But  I  fear  that  if  some  version  of  the 
King-Anderson  bin  becomes  law,  not 
only  will  the  State  hospitals  be  over- 
crowded, but  the  other  Institutions  will 
become  overcrowded,  as  well.  We  all 
know   that  this   Is  one  of   the   main 


problems  of  socialized  medicine,  toward 
which  this  bill  would  lead  the  coun- 
try. This  overcrowding  has  troubled 
England's  National  Health  Service  since 
Its  beginning  in  1948.  Today,  patients 
In  England  must  wait  weeks,  except  in 
extreme  emergencies,  before  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  crowded  hospitals. 
According  to  US.  News  &  World  Report, 
the  file  of  applications  for  admission  to 
one  large  London  hospital  shows  many 
names  that  have  been  on  the  waiting  list 
as  long  as  3  years.  I  would  not  want  to 
see  this  situation  come  to  prevail  some 
day  at  almost  every  hospital  in  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore.  Madam  President,  the 
original  King-Anderson  bill  provides 
that  the  first  $90  in  expenses  miist  be 
paid  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  nor- 
mal fees  for  drugs  and  many  of  the 
extra  services  performed  by  hospitals. 
All  fees  by  doctors  must  also  be  paid 
by  those  over  65  years  old. 

Madam  President,  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  Louisiana,  a  single  person 
can  have  as  much  as  $250  monthly  in- 
come— $3,000  per  year — and  still  can 
qualify  for  assistance  vmder  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  If  he  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  he  may  earn  as  much  as  $325  per 
month— $3,900  per  year— and  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family  may  qualify. 

In  addition,  the  recipient  of  Kerr-Mills 
aid  may  own  his  own  home,  and  own 
property  worth  as  much  as  $5,000,  as 
long  as  that  property  can  be  classified  as 
"income  producing."  He  is  allowed  $1,- 
000  worth  of  property  that  is  not  income 
producing  if  he  Is  single,  and  $1,500 
worth,  if  married.  Also,  if  single,  he  may 
have  $1,500  worth  of  life  insurance,  cash 
value,  and,  if  married,  the  figure  is  $2,000. 
In  addition  to  these  exemptions,  he  is 
allowed  to  own  his  own  car,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  any  property  necessary  to  earn 
his  living. 

These  facts  do  a  good  job  of  fighting 
the  argument  that  a  person  must  be  a 
pauper,  or  put  his  house  up  for  sale, 
before  he  can  qualify  for  assistance 
under  Kerr-Mills.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  these  figures  do  not  apply  in 
all  the  States.  The  Kerr-B£llls  Act  saj^ 
that  to  qualify,  a  person  may  not  earn 
more  than  $1,800  per  year,  and  allows 
the  State  to  liberalize  this  amount  if  the 
State  agrees  to  bear  a  larger  share  of 
the  cost. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Louisiana  has 
done  just  that. 

The  most  important  differences  be- 
tween the  original  King-Anderson  bill 
and  the  amendment  now  proposed  are: 
First.  The  amendment  provides  for 
covering  everyone  over  65,  whether  the 
person  is  covered  by  social  security  or 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  or  not.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  additional 
coverage  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  gen- 
eral revenues.  This  would  open  the  door 
of  the  Treasury  for  later  raids  when  the 
program  proved  to  be  more  expensive 
than  estimated. 

Second.  The  amendment  would  set  up 
a  separate  and  brandnew  trust  fund  to 
administer  the  moneys. 
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Third.  The  amendment  makes  provi- 
sion for  allowing  private  insurance  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Blue  Cross,  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Fourth.  The  ftmendment  purports  to 
make  certain  that  the  Government 
would  in  no  way  control  the  standards 
of  doctors  and/or  hospitals  by  putting 
a  portion  of  the  controls  into  the  hands 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

But  the  amendment  still  does  not  pro- 
vide the  benefits  available  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  A  patient's  doctor  bills 
would  not  be  paid,  nor  would  his  first 
$90  worth  of  hospital  treatment.  In 
other  words.  $90  is  deductible,  and  must 
be  paid  by  the  patient.  The  coverage 
would  no  doubt  be  expanded  in  later 
years  to  assist  persons  under  the  65  age 
limit,  and  to  provide  fuller  coverage. 

At  present,  in  Louisiana,  Kerr-Mills 
provides  for  total  coverage  to  give  the 
needy  complete  medical  coverage,  doctor 
fees,  drugs,  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care,  and  so  forth.  Kerr-Mills  is,  of 
course,  financed  through  the  general  rev- 
enues paid  by  all  the  people. 

I  submit  that  the  patients  in  the  State 
hospitals  would  be  unable  to  meet  these 
requirements.  Certainly  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  is  more  far  reaching  in  this  respect, 
for  not  only  are  the  normal  hospital  and 
nursing  home  expenses  paid,  but  also 
doctor  bills,  extra  fees,  and.  in  short, 
everything  necessary  to  insure  adequate 
medical  care. 

In  my  opinion,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  both  more  and  less  than  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be.  On  the  one  hand  it 
would  not  supply  the  coverage  to  be  had 
under  existing  legislation,  at  least  not 
among  those  groups  where  State  services 
and  facilities  are  needed  so  desperately. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  no  matter  what 
its  supporters  say,  it  opens  the  door  of 
this  Nation's  storeroom  of  medical 
knowledge  and  skill  to  the  evils  of 
socialized  medicine. 

It  would  also  open  the  door  of  the 
Nation's  Treasury  to  provide  this  service, 
which,  in  my  view,  is  neither  desired 
nor  necessary.  The  supporters  of  this 
plan  estimate  its  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1.2  billion  for  the  first  year.  I 
feel  that  this  figure  would  prove  to  be 
totally  unrealistic. 

For  an  example,  I  again  turn  to  the 
National  Health  Service  of  Britain.  By 
coincidence,  the  first  full  year  of  that 
operation  cost  approximately  $1.2  billion, 
almost  exactly  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  But  the  supporters 
of  the  British  plan  had  estimated  that 
its  cost  would  amount  to  something  like 
$400  million.  The  total  cost  was  over 
three  times  the  esimate,  and  I  predict 
that  we  would  see  the  same  thing 
happen  here. 

Today  Britain's  so-called  free  health 
service  costs  each  British  family,  regard- 
less of  age  or  need,  $140  a  year.  In 
1961,  socialized  medicine  cost  the  British 
Government  $2.2  billion,  up  13  percent 
from  the  previous  year.  This  was  about 
half  what  England  spent  for  defense. 
This  year  we  have  passed  a  bill  calling 


for  the  exi>enditure  of  almost  $50  bil- 
lion on  defense.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  King-Anderson  bin.  or  some 
measure  like  it.  would  soon  be  costing 
us  about  $8  to  $12  billion,  or  one-fourth 
what  we  spend  on  defense. 

To  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  this 
is  unthinkable.  I  cannot  see  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  It  has  no  appeal  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Certainly  It  is 
not  appealing  in  my  State,  for  I  have 
received  only  about  eight  letters  In  Its 
favor,  and  literally  thousands  of  letters 
against. 

In  this  instance,  I  think  the  thousands 
are  right.  This  is  a  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  certain 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who 
has  offered  a  modification  of  the  orig- 
inal King-Anderson  bill.  This  proposal 
has  been  supported  and  cosponsored  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  the 
King-Anderson  bill  still  remains  in  the 
revised  amendments ;  that  is.  the  financ- 
ing of  the  program  through  taxes  levied 
on  our  social  security  system,  through 
an  increase  in  the  taxes  on  the  pajrroUs 
of  America,  an  increase  in  the  tax  on 
the  employer  and  an  increase  in  the  tax 
on  the  employee. 

The  social  security  tax  in  any  business 
operation  is  a  direct  cost  of  manufacture 
or  of  processing,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  total  cost  of  manufacture  is  ground 
directly  into  the  cost  card  of  any  com- 
pany doing  business.  This  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  general  taxes,  and  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  corporate  income  tax. 

I  well  remember  that  when  first  I  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  a  business  the  Federal  corporate  in- 
come tax  was  13  percent.  I  had  some 
part  in  the  business,  but  was  not  activ^ 
in  management;  when  we  disposed  of 
the  company  in  1951,  the  Federal  cor- 
porate income  tax  at  that  time  was  52 
percent.  So,  in  the  years  in  which  I  had 
some  association  with  the  business  I  saw 
the  Federal  income  tax  quadruple,  from 
13  percent  to  52  percent. 

Never  once.  Madam  President,  when 
the  Federal  income  tax  was  increased, 
did  we  change  the  price  of  the  consimier 
product  which  we  manufactured.  How- 
ever, if  our  cost  of  raw  materials  went 
up  one  iota,  or  if  our  manufacturing  or 
processing  expense  went  up  one  iota, 
we  found   it  necessary  to  change  our 


prices  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  We 
were  in  the  grain  processing  business, 
which  is  much  like  the  meatpacking 
business,  in  which  one  operates  on  a  very 
close  margin. 

During  the  years  of  my  association 
with  the  company  our  average  net  profit 
was  far  less  than  1  percent  of  sales. 
When  one  is  in  a  business  operating  on 
such  a  thin  margin,  one  must  immedi- 
ately reflect  in  his  prices  the  total  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  that  of  course  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  wages. 

I  admit  that  what  we  are  now  talking 
about  is  a  quarter  of  1  percent  tax  on 
the  manufacturer  and  a  quarter  of  1 
percent  tax  on  the  employee,  which 
sounds  like  minutiae,  but  this  will  be 
only  the  beginning  of  what  might  hap- 
pen. Those  of  us  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  debates  which 
occurred  on  this  floor  many  years  ago, 
when  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  passed  to  permit  the  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  know  that  once  the 
program  is  started  no  one  in  this  body 
today  can  foresee  what  ultimately  will 
happen. 

In  one  colloquy  it  was  suggested  that 
the  tax  might  rise  to  15  percent.  The 
speaker  was  then  talking  about  the 
personal  income  tax.  He  felt  that  It 
would  become  a  confiscatory  tax. 

The  rejoinder  from  one  who  was 
sponsoring  the  amendment  was,  "Oh. 
no.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Federal 
income  tax  of  the  United  States  would 
ever  reach  10  percent." 

As  we  all  know,  today  the  Income  tax 
starts  at  20  percent  and  goes  up  to  91 
percent. 

I  believe  the  same  thing  would  happen 
under  the  proposed  legislation.  As  more 
and  more  programs  are  loaded  onto 
social  security,  we  shall  be  bound  to  raise 
the  cost  to  American  industry,  and  con- 
sequently raise  the  price  of  American 
goods. 

Why  am  I  concerned  about  that?  I 
am  concerned  because  today  we  find 
ourselves  unable  to  compete  in  many  of 
the  markets  of  the  world  that  tradition- 
ally have  been  ours.  Those  markets  con- 
cern basic  steel  and  include  automobiles 
and  all  sorts  of  other  manufactured 
items.  U.S.  companies  have  been  forced 
to  establish  subsidiaries  abroad  in  order 
to  hold  their  markets. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  the  Japanese  are  think- 
ing of  trying  to  invest  in  plants  in  our 
country,  because  the  Japanese  have 
found  that  in  spite  of  their  low  wages, 
in  order  to  hold  their  business  abroad 
they  must  build  plants  abroad.  They 
have  plants  in  Latin  America,  in  Europe, 
and  elsewhere.  We  have  similar  plants. 
Why  are  we  building  such  plants?  We 
are  doing  so  in  order  to  hold  our  mar- 
ket. The  plants  abroad  are  providing 
Job  opportunities  to  American  workers 
in  this  country,  because  component  parts 
are  made  here. 

Our  system  is  also  helpful  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  because  profits  from 
abroad  are  returned  to  our  country.  But 
it  is  a  fact,  known  to  all,  that  today 
American  industry  is  in  the  fight  of  its 
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life  to  hold  Its  position  In  world  markets. 
That  point  Is  easily  understood  when 
we  compare  the  wage  rates  In  our  coun- 
try with  wage  rates  in  foreign  countries. 
No  one  wishes  to  see  wage  rates  In  our 
country  reduced.  But  It  is  now  proposed 
that  we  should  add  to  the  wage  cost  the 
direct  cost  of  such  programs  as  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  Almost  all  Senators 
are  for  a  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  needy  aged.  In  an  affluent  society 
such  as  ours  we  must  face  our  responsi- 
bility In  that  field.  I  for  one  am  pre- 
pared to  do  so. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Senate  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  1 
would  provide  benefits  for  the  needy 
aged.  I  believe  it  would  more  adequately 
take  care  of  their  total  medical  and  hos- 
pital needs  than  any  other  program  be- 
fore the  Senate.  But  It  would  not  fi- 
nance the  program  through  a  payroll 
tax. 

Much  is  being  said  about  how  small 
the  increase  in  the  social  security  tax 
would  be  under  the  Anderson  measure. 
However,  such  proposals  start  in  a  small 
way. 

For  example,  In  Germany  a  pension 
plan  was  started  in  1883. 

Health  insurance  came  into  the  pic- 
ture in  a  small  way  in  the  1890's.  Orig- 
inally in  Germany  a  payroll  tax  was 
levied  to  provide  a  small  amount  of  sick 
pay  to  low  Income  workers.  Since  the 
last  World  War  the  program  has  had  a 
terrific  growth.  In  Germany  now  the  tax 
for  the  social  security  benefit  package 
for  pension  and  health  is  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  payroll.  The  worker  puts 
up  7  percent  toward  health  insurance 
and  A\^  percent  toward  his  pension. 
The  employer  puts  up  an  equal  amoimt. 
Those  percentages  total  23  percent. 

In  every  country  in  which  health  in- 
surance is  tied  to  a  payroll  tax  the  cost 
has  risen  to  four  or  five  times  the  origi- 
nal estimates.  People  feel  that  it  is  an 
Investment,  and  therefore  they  want  a 
greater  return  for  their  money  than  they 
put  into  it.  Benefits  rise  and  the  costs 
are  pushed  further  and  further  into 
the  future. 

I  will  demonstrate  what  has  happened 
in  some  of  the  countries.  Between  1949 
and  1962  the  percentage  of  payroll  tax 
to  cover  i>enslon  plans  and  health  in- 
surance paid  by  the  employee  and  the 
employer — and  these  figures  do  not 
necessarily  follow  the  German  pattern  of 
a  50-50  division — is  as  follows: 

In  France  the  tax  has  risen  from  16 
percent  up  to  19 '2  percent. 

In  West  Germany,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  tax  has  risen  from  11  percent 
to  23.6  percent. 

In  Italy  the  tax  has  risen  from  13 
percent  to  23.6  percent. 

In  Belgium  the  tax  has  risen  from  14 
percent  to  16  percent. 

Let  us  examine  the  situation  in 
France  in  a  little  more  detail.  In 
France,  the  employer  now  must  pay 
social  security  taxes  for  the  national 


pension  system,  for  the  supervisor  pen- 
sion plan,  for  employees'  Income  tax  re- 
lief, for  work  accidents,  and  for  appren- 
tice education,  plus  an  allowance  for  the 
employees'  houses  or  apartments  and 
for  the  employees'  families.  Think  of 
It.  There  is  a  provision  In  Prance  re- 
quiring a  payroll  tax  for  employee  in- 
come tax  relief,  which  makes  it  a  direct 
cost. 

Those  countries  are  able  to  compete 
effectively  with  us  and  undersell  us  in 
spite  of  the  high  taxes  because  their 
wage  base  in  relation  to  ours  is  extremely 
low.  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the 
latest  figures  with  me.  but  I  have  the 
figures  as  of  April  1959: 

In  Italy  the  hourly  wages  were  35 
cents;  In  the  Netherlands,  44  cents;  In 
France,  47  cents;  in  West  Germany.  54 
cents;  In  Belgium,  56  cents;  Switzerland, 
67  cents;  the  United  Kingdom,  68  cents; 
Sweden,  94  cents;  the  United  States, 
$2.22. 

If  we  total  the  fringe  benefits,  which 
include  the  social  security  taxes — and 
we  can  call  them  by  whatever  name  we 
wish  in  the  foreign  countries — we  find 
that  in  Italy  the  costs  have  risen  to  a 
staggering  74  percent  of  the  hourly 
wage,  and  since  Italy  started  In  1959 
with  a  basic  wage  of  35  cents,  Italian  in- 
dustrialists are  still  able  to  undersell 
us  in  many  areas. 

In  our  own  case  all  fringe  benefits,  In- 
cluding social  security  taxes,  and  those 
negotiated  through  union  contracts, 
amount  to  about  20  percent  of  the  hour- 
ly wage.  So  one  can  see  what  might 
happen  if  we  should  continue  to  dump 
program  after  program  onto  the  Social 
Security  System,  making  it  not  an  indi- 
rect cost,  but  a  direct  cost,  as  refiected  in 
the  cost  card  in  the  price  of  the  article. 
If,  however,  we  should  finance  the  pro- 
gram or  similar  programs  through  the 
general  fund,  we  would  distribute  the  tax 
burden  in  our  traditional  manner.  A 
heavier  burden  would  be  placed  on  those 
most  able  to  pay.  Under  the  social  secu- 
rity method  of  financing  medical  care, 
the  president  of  General  Motors,  who  is 
under  social  security,  would  pay  exactly 
the  same  amount  in  total  dollars  as  the 
man  on  the  assembly  line.  That  to  me  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  tax 
pattern  of  our  country. 

Social  security  is  a  good  program.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  in  Con- 
gress who  would  vote  to  repeal  It. 

However,  certain  misconceptions  have 
been  developed  about  it,  and  I  believe 
that  these  very  misconceptions  have  led 
the  public  to  Jump  for  and  clutch  for  the 
King-Anderson  proposal  which  finances 
medical  care  through  social  security. 
These  misconceptions  are: 

First.  That  the  tax  is  a  premium  and, 
therefore,  workers  are  prepaying  their 
own  benefits. 

Second.  That  social  security  is  an  en- 
forced or  compvilsory  savings  program. 

Third.  That  the  life  income  of  those  on 
the  benefit  rolls  is  supported — and  there- 
fore guaranteed — ^by  the  assets  in  the 
trust  fund. 

Fourth.  That  compared  to  traditional 
insurance,  social  security  is  a  bargain. 


Fifth.  That  people  now  on  the  benefit 
rolls  and  their  employers  have  bought 
and  paid  for  their  benefits. 

To  correct  these  misconceptions  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief  Actuary  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  He 
said: 

still  another  argument  dalmi  that  the 
beneficiary  has  "bought  and  paid  for  hla 
beneflta"  because  he  may  have  been  con- 
tributing aa  much  aa  24  years.  In  actuality, 
however,  a  person  who  has  had  the  maximum 
covered  earnings  (or  the  period  1037-60  has 
contributed  only  11.290  (and  his  employer 
a  like  amount).  This  represenU.  at  most, 
only  about  1  year's  benefits  payments  for 
a  retired  worker  without  dependents  so  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  no  person  has  anywhere 
nearly  "bought  and  paid  for  his  beneflta."  In 
fact,  actuarial  calculations  Indicate  that,  at 
most,  the  maxlmimi  proportion  of  benefits 
that  have  been  paid  for  by  an  individual's 
contributions  is  now  about  10  percent,  and 
in  many  cases  of  beneficiaries  now  on  the 
roll,  this  pro{>ortlon  is  less  than  1  percent. 

Madam  President,  this  indicates 
clearly  that  those  who  are  today  paying 
social  security  taxes  are  paying  only,  at 
most,  about  15  percent  or  20  percent  into 
a  reserve  for  their  own  retirement,  and 
the  rest  is  going  to  take  care  of  those 
now  on  the  rolls.  Here  we  have  a  pro- 
posal that  we  know  will  not  be  held  at 
one-half  of  1  percent.  We  know  from 
past  experience  that  it  is  bound  to  go 
up  and  up.  What  this  is  doing  is  trans- 
ferring to  the  workers  today  and,  through 
increased  manufacturing  and  industrial 
costs,  the  obligation  for  the  care  of  those 
who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  am  happy  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Is  making  a  very  interesting 
statement  about  the  ever-increasing  cost 
of  programs  once  they  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  social  security  field.  I  am 
sure  it  was  true  also  in  the  medical 
field.  If  the  Senator  has  not  already 
mentioned  it,  when  social  security  legis- 
lation was  first  passed,  the  base  pay  on 
which  the  taxes  were  collected  was 
$3,000,  and  the  rate  was  2  percent,  which 
amounted  to  $60  a  year.  Yesterday  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
placed  in  the  Record  the  payments  that 
are  being  made  at  the  present  time  on 
$4,800.  Under  the  new  proposal  the  base 
pay  will  be  $5,200,  on  which,  in  1968  and 
thereafter,  the  rate  will  be  W^  percent. 
Under  the  present  law  it  is  4%  percent 
on  the  employee  and  the  employer, 
amounting  to  more  than  9^^  percent. 

This  is  a  program  which  those  of  us 
who  have  been  in  Washington  for  many 
years  have  watched  grow  in  costs.  First 
we  increased  the  base  on  which  the  taxes 
were  based  and  then  we  increase  the 
taxes  themselves.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  this  one-quarter  percent  on  the 
employer  and  the  one-quarter  percent  on 
the  employee  will  be  the  begiiming  of  a 
great  program  that  someday  will  mean 
the  collection  of  taxes  from  individuals 
who  enter  the  program  in  an  amount 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  some  of  the 
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amounts  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
mentioned  as  belns  collected  in  other 
nations  who  have  had  this  tjrpe  of  pro- 
gram for  years.  The  Senator  Is  render- 
ing a  real  service. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  into  a  discussion  with  the  Senator 
on  this  question,  because,  as  he  knows. 
I  admire  the  care  with  which  he  has 
prepared  and  presented  ius  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  with  respect 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
said,  that  it  might  be  useful  to  compare 
what  a  dollar  in  1937  bought  with  what 
a  dollar  in  1960  would  buy.  Food  costs 
have  gone  up.  Hospital  costs  have  gone 
up  from  $9.25,  in  1946.  to  $35.  Naturally 
payments  had  to  go  up,  too.  They  had 
to  go  up  in  order  to  keep  the  firnd 
solvent. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  He  is  a  very 
faithful  and  conscientious  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  we  are 
longtime  personal  friend^^  I  only  say 
that  we  must  compare  costs  as  between 
one  period  and  another,  and  take  into 
consideration  the  erosion  of  the  dollar, 
which  all  of  us  regret. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  fully  that  the  costs  have  gone  up. 
None  of  us  likes  to  see  it  happen,  but  it 
has  happened.  We  have  had  a  degree 
of  deflation  or  depression  or  debasement 
of  the  dollar — whatever  one  wishes  to 
call  it.  I  hope  it  is  over.  It  may  not  be, 
but  may  continue. 

I  believe  that  to  be  an  added  reason 
for  not  setting  up  a  program,  the  costs 
of  which  we  cannot  measure  10  years 
hence,  placed  squarely  onto  a  payroll 
tax.  It  is  an  added  argument  for  financ- 
ing it  and  funding  it  from  the  general 
fund,  where  it  does  not  work  toward 
denying  Americans  jobs  and  further 
forcing  American  industry  out  of  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  pursu- 
ing a  line  of  thought  which  has  much 
merit.  The  costs  of  the  social  security, 
even  if  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  is 
not  adopted,  will  increase  a  great  deal. 
The  program  started  out  as  a  retirement 
program  for  the  covered  worker.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
who  warned  against  expanding  it  too 
far.  He  said  it  was  a  floor  of  protec- 
tion for  the  individual  who  could  not,  by 
reason  of  age,  earn  wages.  Since  that 
time  the  program  has  been  extended  to 
include  a  survivor  beneflt,  not  only  for 
the  surviving  spouse  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  aged  person,  but  also  for  the 
widow  if  the  individual  dies  before  he 
reaches  the  required  age.  If  he  leaves 
minor  children  it  has  a  life  insurance 
feature.  It  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude disability,  first  for  those  over  50 
years  of  age.  and  later  that  was  taken 
out.  It  has  been  projected  for  a  period 
of  10  years  in  the  future  by  the  gentle- 


man In  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  who  Is  in  chairffe  of 
the  legislation.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Cohen. 
He  is  very  learned  in  the  field  of  social 
security.  He  has  been  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  system.  Dxiring  the  time 
that  he  was  in  private  life,  prior  to  the 
present  administration,  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor who  made  many  speeches  and 
statements  on  the  subject  of  social  se- 
curity. According  to  his  pronounce- 
ments, he  favors,  at  the  end  of  a  10-year 
period,  fixing  the  base  for  applying  the 
payroll  tax,  not  at  the  present  $4,800 
figure,  but  raising  It  to  $9,000. 

He  has  declared  himself  publicly,  and 
has  reaffirmed  his  views  in  ofBcial  docu- 
ments, in  favor  of  the  bases  expansion, 
extension,  and  liberalization.  The  sum 
total  of  all  of  this  would  be  a  very  high 
social  secvunty  tax. 

Actually,  Mr.  Cohen  favors  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today.  A  few  years  ago  he  cham- 
pioned the  Murray-Wagncr-Dingell  bill, 
which  would  have  provided  medical  care 
not  merely  for  the  aged,  but  for  all  peo- 
ple. We  who  are  realistic  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  shall  be  passed,  its  benefits  will 
be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  purposes 
of  that  bill.   That  is  logical. 

If  out  of  tax  funds  hospital  bills  are 
paid  from  the  social  security  fund  for 
individuals  who  are  over  age  65,  regard- 
less of  their  income.  Congress  will  grad- 
ually move  in  the  direction  of  taking 
care  of  bills  essential  for  the  individual 
who  has  had  a  long  illness  and  has  no 
earnings. 

Mr.  Cohen,  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
now  advocates  and  has  advocated  in  the 
past,  has  envisioned  a  program  under 
which,  when  it  is  completed  in  10  years, 
the  self-employed  individual  making 
$9,000,  and  having  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, will  be  paying  more  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  than  he  will  be  paying  in 
income  taxes.  From  the  income  tax  and 
other  Federal  taxes,  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Nation  are  paid,  including  veterans' 
benefits  and  the  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  move 
in  a  direction  in  which,  under  social 
security  legislation,  the  $9,000  a  year 
person,  if  he  is  self-employed,  will  be 
paying  more  for  social  security  than  he 
pays  for  all  the  other  costs  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  commend  the 'distingiiished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  study  and  his  ob- 
servations and  for  pointing  up  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  proposing  to  give  people 
something.  We  are  projsosing  to  add  to 
a  social  program  which  will  be  endan- 
gered by  its  own  weight.  The  reason 
why  there  is  no  widespread  recognition 
of  that  fact  at  present  is.  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  full  impact  of  the  program  which  is 
now  in  force  has  not  been  realized.  The 
individuals  now  on  the  roll  have  made 
only  a  token  payment  for  the  benefits 
which  they  and  their  families  will  re- 
ceive. A  time  win  come  when  the  burden 
under  social  security,  which  must  be  as- 
sumed by  a  young  man  just  out  of  col- 
lege and  carried  for  40  years  or  more — 


all  through  the  years  when  he  is  bu^'iog 
a  home,  educating  his  children,  and  pay. 
ing  his  own  bills — will  be  very  great 

This  is  not  a  proposal  to  give  the  peo- 
ple something.  It  is  a  proposal  to  paf 
some  hospital  bills  now  and  add  to  the 
future  burden  of  the  individuals  who  will 
do  tlie  work  of  the  country  In  the  yean 
which  lie  ahead.  It  will  be  an  onerous 
burden. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  who  served  in 
the  other  body  for  many  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  in  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  social  security. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  some  of  tte 
points  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
made.  When  the  social  security  pro- 
gram was  first  enacted,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  tax  on  the  individual  and  the 
tax  on  the  employer  would  never  go  be- 
yond $90  a  year  p>er  person.  We  have 
already  seen  that  amount  almost 
doubled.  Without  adding  anything 
more  to  social  security,  without  adding 
any  new  programs  under  the  present 
law,  there  will  be  a  54  percent  tax  in- 
crease between  1961  and  1968.  I  rec- 
ognize, as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anoebson]  has  stated,  that  costs 
have  risen  substantially  since  the  social 
security  program  was  inaugurated.  As 
a  Member  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  have  voted  for  increasing  the 
pa>7nents.  and  therefore  increasing  the 
number  of  benefits  subject  to  taxation. 
Other  provisions  have  been  placed  in 
the  program.  I  voted  for  them;  I  did 
not  quarrel  about  them. 

First,  in  1939 — which  was  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  ap- 
proved of  the  action — Congress  provided 
for  a  surviving  child  under  age  18.  a  de- 
pendent child  under  age  18.  a  dependent 
wife  age  65  or  over;  a  widow  age  65  or 
over,  a  widow  under  age  65  and  having 
a  child  under  18;  and  a  surviving  de- 
pendent parent  age  65  or  over.  They 
were  included  as  beneficiaries. 

In  1050 — and  I  voted  for  this  program 
also — Congress  provided  for  a  dependent 
wife  under  age  65  having  a  child  under 
age  18;  a  dependent  husband  age  65  or 
over;  a  dependent  widower  age  65  or 
over;  a  surviving  dependent;  a  former 
wife  having  an  eligible  child  under 
age  18. 

In  1956,  Congress  provided  additional 
benefits.  There  were  included  disabled 
workers  between  ages  50  and  64;  a  de- 
pendent, disabled  child  18  or  over — if 
still  disabled  at  age  18 — a  surviving  dis- 
abled child  18  or  over — if  still  disabled 
at  age  18.  Congress  was  pretty  much 
In  agreement  on  that  amendment. 

In  1958,  2  years  later.  Congress  in- 
cluded the  dependent  wife  of  a  disabled 
worker  age  50  to  64.  Also,  a  dependent 
child  of  p  disabled  worker  age  50  to  64 
was  included. 

Two  years  later.  In  1960.  benefits  were 
provide  for  a  disabled  worker  under 
age  50. 
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All  this  is  good.  It  was  done  knowing 
that  the  cost  would  be  increased.  But 
now  it  Is  proposed  to  enter  an  entirely 
new  field.  The  housing  program  for  the 
aged  might  just  as  well  be  placed  under 
social  security.  I  read  a  list  of  benefits 
which  are  provided  in  Prance,  all  of 
which  apply  to  social  security.  Many 
social  welfare  programs  in  this  country 
might  be  transferred  to  the  social  secu- 
rity tax. 

The  question  of  health  care  Is  only 
one  program;  but  when  we  start,  we 
do  not  know  where  we  will  stop.  I  dis- 
like to  see  a  start  made  in  burdening  the 
pajrroll  of  America  with  these  programs, 
worthy  as  they  are,  because  any  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  administering  them  imme- 
diately affects  the  price  of  American 
goods;  and  the  price  of  American  goods 
affects  the  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers. 

Madam  President,  on  June  7.  in  the 
Senate.  I  stated  my  approach  to  this 
problem.  I  started  along  four  basic 
lines:  First,  that  any  medical  assistance 
program  for  the  aged,  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government,  should  not  be  com- 
pulsory. 

Second,  the  progrwn  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  States. 

Third,  governmental  assistance  should 
be  given  to  all  persons  over  age  65 
who  need  it.  but  no  monetary  assistance 
should  be  given  to  those  who  are  able 
to  finance  their  ovrn  medical  needs. 

Fourth,  the  burden  of  the  program 
cost  should  not  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
lower  income  wage  earner,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  an  increase  in  the  social 
security  tax. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  point  4. 
For  a  few  minutes  I  shall  discuss  point  3. 
namely,  that  governmental  assistance  be 
given  to  all  persons  over  65  who  need  it, 
but  that  no  monetary  assistance  be 
given  to  thw^  who  are  able  to  finance 
their  own  medical  needs. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  argmnent  to 
the  effect  that  one  has  to  take  a  pauper's 
oath  or  has  to  disclose  his  assets  or  has 
to  go  through  all  the  embarrassment,  if 
you  will,  of  making  a  full  disclosure  of 
his  assets,  in  order  to  be  a  full  bene- 
ficiary of  certain  medical  care  programs 
or  proposals.  But  I  point  out  that  for 
many  of  the  veterans*  programs  that  sys- 
tem prevails. 

However.  In  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  eligibility  for  this  program.  I 
suggest  that  we  use  one  simple  criterion, 
namely,  the  filing  of  an  income-tax  re- 
turn.    If  one  paid  no  income  tax.  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  up  to 
$125  for  participation  in  this  program, 
which   would   be   administered   by   the 
States.    If  one  paid  a  moderate  income 
tax — the  individual  and  the  Government 
would  share  in  the  cost  on  a  graduated 
basis.     The  higher  the  individual's  in- 
come tax,  the  greater  would  be  his  share 
of  his  medical  insurance  cost.    So  the 
program  would  not  Involve  a  pauper's 
oath,  but  merely  would  involve  disclosure 
of  whether  the  individual  concerned  had 
paid  an  Income  tax. 

When  a  needy  person  whose  medical 
insurance  payment  had  been  made  en- 


tirely by  the  Federal  Oovernment  went 
to  a  hospital  or  to  a  doctor  for  care. 

neither  the  hospital  nor  the  doctor  would 
know  whether  the  person  had  paid  for 
the  costs  or  whether  the  entire  payment 
had  been  made  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  position  of  the  State  In  this  con- 
nection would  be  that  of  carrying  out 
the  administration.    The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  would   pay   the   full    amount 
of  the  premium  of  a  needy  person  who 
was  unable  to  pay,  or  would  pay  whatever 
part  of  the  premium  the  needy  person 
did  not  pay.    However,  the  States  al- 
ready have  welfare  organizations  estab- 
lished, and  could  easily  administer  this 
program,  and  they  should  administer  it. 
A  State  would  approve  two.  three,  four, 
five,  six,  or  whatever  other  number  of 
optional  policies  such  a  person  could  get. 
A  person  who  was  completely  indigent 
would    perhaps    want    a    policy    which 
would  particularly  emphasize  taking  care 
of  his  day-to-day  needs  for  drugs  and 
medicines  and  doctor  and  dental  serv- 
ices, and  would  not  be  so  much  concerned 
about  catastrophic  Illnesses,  because  to- 
day a  person  who  Is  a  complete  Indigent 
is  taken  care  of.  one  way  or  another, 
when  he  has  catastrophic  Illnesses. 

A  person  who  had  some  means  and 
could  take  care  of  his  day-to-day  drug 
and  medical  expenses  and  his  doctors' 
and  physicians'  and  dentists'  bills  might 
be  disturbed  about  the  possibility  of  a 
catastrophic  illness  which  might  wipe 
out  whatever  savings  he  and  his  family 
had.  So  that  person  would  be  more 
interested  in  purchasing  a  policy  which 
would  give  consideration  to.  and  would 
make  provision  for.  the  expenses  In  con- 
nection with  a  catastrophic  illness. 

We  have  already  faced  this  problem, 
in  connection  with  a  bill  passed  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  great  humani- 
tarian. Senator  Dick  Neuberger.  of  Ore- 
gon; and  we.  ourselves,  and  all  Federal 
employees  have  an  option  as  to  what 
type  of  Insurance  will  best  meet  our 
needs.  I  believe  that  with  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  the  welfare  workers  in 
the  several  States,  the  people  would  buy 
the  policies  which  best  fitted  their  par- 
ticular needs  or  requirements.  The  poli- 
cies would  vary  from  State  to  State,  of 
course.  A  person  in  Alaska  might  want 
to  be  covered  against  frostbite;  but  a 
person  In  Florida  certainly  would  not  be 
interested  in  such  coverage.  Of  course, 
the  policies  would  have  to  meet  the  broad 
guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
short.  I  think  the  people  would  get  their 
money's  worth. 

Under  my  proposal,  up  to  $125  would 
be  paid  for  such  an  insurance  program. 
Perhaps  someone  will  say,  "I  am  already 
sick,  and  no  company  will  insure  me." 
But  the  point  is  that  the  policies  will  l>e 
group  policies,  and  no  medical  examina- 
tion will  be  required.  For  example,  a 
person  over  65  years  of  age  who  today 
Is  in  a  hospital  could  get  such  insur- 
ance. But  only  in  connection  with  a 
group  policy  could  such  a  situation  pre- 
vail. So  I  think  that  argvunent  is  of 
little  weight  or  value. 


What  wlU  be  the  benefits?  What 
could  be  provided  for  $125?  I  think  the 
benefits  would  be  rather  substantial.  In 
my  blU.  I  have  deliberately  left  a  degree 
of  latitude,  so  that  we  would  not  re- 
quire one  particular  type  of  policy,  but 
would  provide  for  a  broad  freedom  of 
choice.  So  an  elderly  person  could  ob- 
tain a  policy  in  accordance  with  what 
he  or  she  thought  the  need  would  be. 

Some  definite  benefits  are  spelled  out 
in  the  so-called  Bow  bill,  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body.  I  have 
made  a  suflBcient  investigation  to  know 
that  those  benefits  could  easily  be  cov- 
ered imder  the  $125  pajTnent  which  I 
suggest  in  my  bill.  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter  can  find  these 
items  beginning  on  page  3,  line  18.  of  the 
so-called  Bow  bill,  H.R.  10981. 

In  the  bill  we  passed  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, we  authorized  a  program  under 
which  insurance  companies  submitted 
bids,  and  then  they  were  passed  upon  by 
the  appropriate  Government  agency.  A 
typical  example  Is  as  follows — and  I  am 
sure  that  my  proposal  would  cover  this: 
Subject  to  an  overall  $50  deductible. 
$12  for  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
per  day  of  confinement,  for  90  days,  plus 
$180  miscellaneous  expenses  and  a  $300 
surgical  schedule;  or  by  increasing  the 
deductible  amount  to  $100,  hospital 
visits  and  nursing  home  benefits  of  $5 
in  hospital  doctor  calls  for  50  days  and 
$6  nursing  home  for  31  days  could  be 
added. 

Another  would  be  $15  for  room  and 
board  for  31  days,  plus  75  percent  of 
the  first  $750  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
and  a  surgical  schedule  of  $250.  and  $3 
for  doctors'  calls  for  31  days.  Those  are 
examples  of  benefits  which  I  am  svu-e 
could  be  covered  by  a  policy  costing  $125 
a  year. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  or  my 
colleagues  by  stating  here  the  details  set 
forth  on  these  pages,  but  they  give  the 
details  for  the  policies  in  connection 
with  bids  received  from  reliable  insur- 
ance companies,  for  various  types  of  out- 
lined care  which  could  be  given  under 
the  retired  Federal  employees'  health 
insurance  program;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  $125  would  give  far  greater  end  bene- 
fits to  those  in  need  of  doctors'  care,  hos- 
pital care,  medical  care,  siu-gical  care, 
or  dental  care  than  is  practicable  imder 
the  approach  outlined,  certainly,  in  the 
original  King-Anderson  bill,  and  even 
in  the  Anderson  amendment. 

Madam  President.  I  know  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Anderson  amendment  and  if 
it  becomes  law.  there  will  be  demands 
on  us.  as  Members  of  Congress,  begin- 
ning almost  immediately — beginnmg 
next  year— to  add  benefits.  That  would 
require  us  to  add  taxes  on  the  payrolls 
and  to  add  to  the  social  security  burden 
and  to  further  impede  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  markets  and  to  withstand 
foreign  competition  and  to  provide  job 
opportunities  to  the  American  people. 

The  history  in  other  countries  has  been 
that  the  cost  has  immediately  gone  up 
four  or  five  times  the  originally  contem- 
plated cost.  And  once  we  further  opened 
up  the  social  security  tax  as  a  device 
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for  financing  worthy  programs,  we 
would  have  many  other  programs  which 
would  be  clamoring  to  get  in  under  the 
same  tent,  financed  by  social  security. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  housing  for 
the  aged.  I  think  it  is  a  t3T)ical  example. 
•There  is  no  more  reason  for  keeping 
housing  for  the  aged  out  of  this  program 
than  there  is  for  putting  medical  care 
under  it.  After  all,  it  does  little  good  to 
keep  a  person  healthy  if  he  does  not  have 
a  place  in  which  to  live;  and  I  think  it 
would  follow,  just  as  night  follows  day. 
that  if  we  started  this,  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  provide  a  much  more  pre- 
tentious housing  for  the  aged  program, 
to  be  handled  through  social  security. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  my 
substitute  will  be  seriously  considered  by 
my  colleagues. 

First,  I  think  it  more  effectively  deals 
with  the  basic  problem. 

Second,  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition  of  taxing  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  pay. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  certainly  in  keep- 
ing with  many  programs.  This  admin- 
istration is  interested  in  increasing  our 
business  abroad,  in  keeping  America 
competitive,  in  increasing  job  opportuni- 
ties here  at  home.  It  seems  to  me  we 
get  into  constant  contradictions.  We  get 
a  program  brought  up  to  do  one  thing, 
and  then  we  come  up  with  another  pro- 
gram that  vitiates  the  purpose  of  the 
first  one.  A  tax  program  is  proposed 
that  will  hurt  American  business  abroad 
and  will  restrict  job  opportunities  at 
home  through  inability  to  export. 

Now  we  have  this  medicare  program 
before  us  which  will  add  directly  to  the 
costs  of  American  business,  and  therefore 
further  impede  job  opportunities  at 
home. 

So  for  all  those  reasons — social,  eco- 
nomic, and  in  the  name  of  the  spirit  of 
American  tradition — I  think  my  substi- 
tute deserves  attention,  and  I  hope  it  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  First  let  me  state,  with 
the  Senator's  permission,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  public  servants  in  this 
body,  not  only  in  domestic  but  in  for- 
eign affairs.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  tribute 
to  him,  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  no 
matter  how  we  are  trying  to  approach 
the  problem,  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky felt  impelled  to  offer  a  consti\ic- 
tive  alternative,  for  which  I  have  great 
respect,  rather  than  rest  on  the  propo- 
sition, which  I  think  some  persons  do — 
and  I  hope  very  few — "Well,  let  us  just 
leave  it  as  it  is  and  not  get  into  this  at 
all." 

First  of  all,  I  feel  that  I  am  on  the 
Senators  side  because,  whatever  may  be 
my  position  on  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Senator's  proposal,  the  Senator  is  offer- 
ing a  constructive  alternative. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  I  may  interrupt  at 
that  point,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  given  as  much  study  to  this  matter 
as  has  any  Member  of  this  body.  I  re- 
member that  he  gave  us  a  positive  ap- 


proach to  the  problem  in  1960.  He  of- 
fered a  sound  approach,  which  I  was 
happy  to  support.  My  efforts  here  have 
been,  in  large  measure,  inspired  by  the 
great  work  he  did  in  1960. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  defined  for 
me  the  differences  between  his  bill  and 
the  Bow  bill.  I  wonder  if  he  would  state 
them  again,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  that  statement  in 
one  place. 

Mr.  MORTON.  First,  under  the  Bow 
bill,  the  full  insurance  would  be  paid  for 
all  citizens  over  65,  regardless  of  need. 
Either  the  Government  would  pay  for  it 
or  the  full  amount  would  be  taken  in  a 
direct  deduction  when  a  person  filed  his 
income  tax. 

In  my  proposal,  I  have,  to  a  degree  at 
least,  maintained  the  philosophy  of  need 
by  putting  it  on  a  sliding  scale:  If  the 
person  pays  no  income  tax,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  entire  insurance  premium 
cost;  and  then  it  graduates  up  to  the 
point  where  the  individual  pays  $400  in 
Federal  income  tax.  At  this  point  prac- 
tically the  full  medical  insurance  pre- 
mium would  be  paid  by  the  individual. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  mentioned 
another  distinction. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Another  distinction  is 
that  the  Bow  bill  spells  out  the  benefits. 
My  proposal  leaves  it  in  more  general 
terms,  merely  requiring  the  States  to  cer- 
tify a  choice  of  plans,  and  those  plans 
miist  be  within  the  broad  guidelines  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Under  the  Bow  bill,  the  persons  would 
get  their  own  insurance.  My  measure  is 
on  the  group  theory,  so  that  anyone  in 
a  hospital  today,  for  example,  who  might 
be  75  years  old,  would  come  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  in  the  meas- 
ure of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
insurance  contract  is  made  by  the  State. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  the  State  con- 
tracts with  as  many  carriers  as  it 
chooses? 

Mr.  MORTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
template that  a  State  could  contract 
with  contractors  and  persons  could  have 
insurance  with  carrier  A.  B,  or  C,  or  does 
the  Senator  believe  that,  under  his  bill, 
the  State  would  contract  with  a  carrier 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  therefore 
the  people  in  that  State  would  have  to 
sign  up  for  a  policy  with  that  particular 
carrier?  What  does  the  Senator  have  in 
mind  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  would  hope  there 
would  be  several  carriers.  A,  B.  and  C — 
not  too  big  a  number,  but  at  least  a 
reasonable  choice,  say,  five,  six,  or  seven. 
Although  I  do  not  specify  it  particularly, 
I  think  it  is  implied  in  my  proposal  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  his  broad  guidelines,  would 
make  it  a  requirement  that  a  State  would 
not  favor  one  particular  carrier. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  that  is  the  case,  does 
the  Senator  feel  that  the  advantage  is 
an  actuarial  advantage,  in  that  a  State 


would  have  a  big  bloc  of  subscribers  to 
have  insured?  Also,  would  it  not  be  a 
disadvantage  that,  unlike  the  option  pro- 
vision which  is  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  our  colleagues,  in 
its  present  state — and  I  hope  we  will 
improve  it  materially — it  gives  a  wide 
range,  through  co-op  plans.  Insurance 
companies,  et  cetera?  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  would  be  a  fair  point  to  make 
as  between  his  substitute  and  the  Ander- 
son amendment? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  provide  the  same  option 
under  my  plan.  As  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  think  the  bill  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  had  a  chance  to  work  on  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  over  the  admin- 
istration proposal  or  the  King -Anderson 
proposal.  I  think  it  is  a  majiniflcent  job. 
But  my  particular  worry  is  the  social  se- 
curity financing.  However,  that  is  not 
the  point  we  are  discussing  now.  I  think 
the  Senators  have  done  a  splendid  job 
in  developing  an  arrangement  under 
which  groups,  cooperatives,  and  so  forth, 
can  be  brought  in.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  precluded  under  my  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  will  note 
that  under  the  Bow  plan,  which  is  in  this 
resf)ect  not  analogous,  but  which  gives 
us  a  word  of  warning,  it  carries  within  it 
a  lifetime  limitation,  so  that  under  the 
plan  of  Representative  Bow,  if  a  per- 
son had  a  $100  deductible  amount,  his 
lifetime  limitation  which  could  be  in- 
curred under  the  plan  would  be  $5,000 
in  cost.  If  it  was  a  $200  deductible 
item,  it  would  give  that  person  a  life- 
time maximum  of  $10,000. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  if  we  left  the  field  strictly 
to  the  insurance  people,  they  would  write 
these  provisions  into  other  policies  and 
therefore  the  policies  would  fall  short 
of  one  of  the  very  big  problems  which 
is  involved  in  this  area,  which  is  giving 
people  a  sense  of  mental  insurance 
against  catastrophe  in  all  kinds  of  health 
problems. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  do  not  contemplate 
writing  any  lifetime  restrictions  in  the 
policies  under  my  measure.  I  think  ex- 
perience and  the  competitive  records  of 
experience  and  the  competition  that  is 
developing  among  groups  which  are 
seeking  to  sell  health  insurance  today 
would  work  toward  the  highest  possible 
liberalization  of  the  policies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  this  question.  I  was 
having  a  sandwich  in  the  cloakroom,  and 
the  Senator  may  have  already  covered 
this  point.  Has  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky made  any  estimate  of  cost  under 
his  mea.surc? 

Mr.  MORTON.  We  have  made  an 
estimate,  and  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell, 
it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  cf 
$  1  2  billion  to  $  1 .4  billion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  many  people  does 
the  Senator  estimate  that  amount  would 
cover? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Of  course,  there  are  17 
million  persons  today  who  are  over  65. 
Our  difficulty  in  estimating  cost  came 
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from  trying  to  ascertain  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  how  many  of 
these  persons  paid  taxes;  and.  If  so,  how 
much  they  paid  in  taxes.  So  our  figures 
are  somewhat  of  a  guess.  But  we  are 
pretty  sure  about  the  4imit  of  between 
about  $1.2  billion  and  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  cover  those  who  paid 
no  tax  at  all?  I 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yea. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  And  then  those  who 
paid  less  than  $400?  And  it  gives  even 
a  little  to  some  who  pay  over  $400  a  year. 
Mr.  MORTON.  Yes.  Those  over  65 
years  of  age  can  deduct  certain  expenses 
now.  They  would  get  that  benefit  any- 
way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation.  The  Senator's  plan 
would  be  premised  upon  appropriations 
to  be  made  annually,  in  the  amount 
somewhere  between  $1.2  billion  and  $1.4 
billion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  a  staggering  amount  of  money,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
tax  cuts.  Some  of  our  friends  have  been 
talking  about  a  tiix  cut  of  as  much  as 
$10  billion.  Perhaps  we  could  ea.se  up 
on  the  tax  cut  by  10  percent  and  have 
money  available  tc-  provide  for  the  health 
care  of  the  needy  nged. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  constructive 
thoughtfulness  which  obviously  has  gone 
Into  the  Senator's  effort  to  meet  this 
kind  of  problem.  We  often  hear  many 
words  used  in  the  endeavor  to  describe 
the  ideology  of  Republican  Senators — 
"liberal."  "progressive,"  "conservative," 
and  "ultraconservative."  I  prefer  the 
word  "thoughtful '  for  the  Sena  tor.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  he  has  given  his  mind 
to  this  effort.  I  can  only  say  that  it  will 
be  helpful,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of 
his  particular  proposal. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  to  me?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

HrcKiY  in  the  chair) .    Does  the  Senator 

from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Iowa? 

Mr.  MORTON    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  In  the  commendation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  has  done  In  endeavoring 
to  come  up  witt.  a  reasonable,  workable 
solution  to  the  iiroblem  which  confronts 

us. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  a  question  about  a  subject 
which  has  troubled  me  considerably. 

Although  I  like  the  approach  used  In 
the  Senator's  plan,  I  note  that  the  means 
test.  If  we  might  caU  it  that,  seems  to 
revolve  around  the  concept  of  Federal 
income  tax  liability.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  recognizes,  as  I  do,  that  If  we 
are  to  consider  the  economic  means  of 
people,  the  Income  tax  liability  does  not 
necessarily    reflect    economic    income. 


What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  like 
to  have  is  a  means  test,  based  upon  eco- 
nomic income. 

On  page  13  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, section  208.  it  is  provided: 

The  amount  of  the  State  share  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  for  any  period 
within  a  taxable  year  of  such  Individual  shaU 
be  based  on  the  Federal  Income  tajc  liability 
of  such  individual. 


I  should  like  to  see  that  modified  to  re- 
flect the  economic  income  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  economic  income  could  be 
defined  to  include  the  Federal  net  tax- 
able income,  which  would  be  the  ad- 
justed gross  income,  minuc  the  page  2 
deductions,  if  there  were  any,  or  the  op- 
tional standard  deduction;  and  to  that 
could  be  added  the  income  not  recog- 
nized for  Federal  tax  purposes;  such  as, 
for  example,  tax-exempt  bond  interest 
or  the  unrecognized  50  percent  of  long- 
term  capital  gains. 

I  am  sure  we  can  visualize  a  situation 
In  which  many  taxpayers  might  have  no 
income  tax  liability  whatsoever,  but,  as 
a  result  of  having  tax-exempt  bond  in- 
terest or  long-term  capital  gains,  might 
have  a  substantial  economic  income, 
which  would  put  them  in  a  preferred  po- 
sition as  compared  to  those  not  having 
that  income,  if  we  should  follow  the  ap- 
proach used  in  the  Senator's  amoid- 
ment. 

My  question  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  Is  whether  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  modify  his  amendment  to  include 
this  type  of  approach. 

Mr.  MORTON.  First,  I  recognize  that 
the  question  posed  by  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  is  a  valid  question.  I  know  the 
Senator  Is  a  distinguished  tax  lawyer 
and  an  expert  in  this  field. 

I  thought  of  the  point  he  has  made. 
I  think  perhaps  if  we  could  provide  for 
the  economic  income  in  a  manner  con- 
cise and  easy,  that  approach  would  be 
better  than  my  approach.  However, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  "pauper's  oath"  and  this,  that  and 
the  other.  I  took  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  simplest  device,  even  though  I 
recognize  there  would  be  certain  benefi- 
ciaries under  the  program  who  would  be 
people  of  substantial  means,  who  would 
pay  either  no  Federal  income  tax  or  very 
little  Federal  Income  tax. 

I  am  sympathetic  toward  the  approach 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but 
I  could  not  figiu-e  out  a  way  to  do  it,  I 
will  say  frankly,  without  getting  the  pro- 
posal so  complicated  ttiat  we  would  leave 
the  basic  objective. 

Frankly,  in  total  numbers  I  do  not 
think  we  would  find  very  many  citizens 
who  have  substantial  income  from  tax- 
free  sources  who  do  not  also  have  large 
Income  from  taxable  sources.  There- 
fore, they  would  pay  income  taxes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league that  the  number  probably  would 
not  be  great.  In  my  own  State,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  true  in  other  States,  I  am 
sure  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  economic  stetus  of  an  individual 
should  be  the  critical  test. 

I  recognize  the  practical  problems  of 
enforcwnent,  when  there  is  a  departure 


from  a  simple  test  of  income  tax  liability, 
adding  in  other  factors. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience  in 
my  own  State,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
proposal  should  not  be  difBcult  to  work 
out.  As  the  Senator  knows,  on  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  return  the  full  amount 
of  long  term  capital  gain  Is  shown.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  that  in- 
formation from  the  Federal  income  tax 
return.  On  the  State  income  tax  returns 
the  tax  exempt  bond  interest  or  other 
items  exempt  from  taxation  for  Federal 
purposes  are  readily  set  forth.  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  encounter  much  dif- 
ficulty in  the  administration  ot  it,  if  we 
tied  down  the  definition  of  economic  in- 
come to  the  factors  I  have  mentioned. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  this  suggestion 
has  merit,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
be  happy  to  sit  down  with  him  and  try 
to  devise  an  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment which  would  sp)ell  out  a  definition 
of  economic  income  which  would  be  prac- 
tically enforcible.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  get  into  too  many  refinements. 
The  items  I  have  mentioned  are  the  two 
big  Items.  I  beheve  the  two  main  items 
with  respect  to  which  we  should  take 
action  are  the  unrecognized  50  percent 
of  long  term  capital  gains  and  the  tax 
exempt  bond  interest.  Both  of  those 
represent  millions  of  dollars  of  income 
during  any  year.  If  we  could  get  those 
out  of  the  way,  I  think  we  would  have 
a  much  more  equitable  approach,  a  much 
more  palatable  approach  so  far  as  the 
administrators  in  my  State  are  con- 
cerned. I  am  quite  sure  the  people  in 
the  social  welfare  administration  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  would  feel  more  comfort- 
able about  the  program  if  an  economic 
test  tying  in  these  other  factors  were 
\ised,  rather  than  the  straight  income 
tax  liability. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Again  I  must  say  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  peo- 
ple are  in  that  cat^ory.  I  think  there 
are  indeed  very  few  people  who  have 
substantial  income  from  tax-free  sources, 
or  who  have  long-term  capital  gains  of 
any  consequence,  who  do  not  at  the  same 
time  have  taxable  income  which  would 
take  them  outside  of  the  framework  of 
the  formula  I  have  developed  in  my  pro- 
posal. I  think  we  are  talking  about  so 
few  people  that  I  would  hate  to  see  us  get 
bogged  down  in  the  argument,  when  I 
am  trying  to  establish  a  more  basic, 
fundamental  concept  of  how  to  pay  for 
medical  care  for  the  needy  aged  in  an 
afiBuent  society. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal woiild  tie  the  hands  of  a  State. 
For  example,  my  own  State  of  Iowa  could 
not  take  into  account  these  other  factors 
I  have  mentioned.  I  believe  when  a  pro- 
posal would  tie  the  hands  of  a  State  we 
should  be  reluctant  to  override  long- 
standing policies  of  a  State,  and  I  think 
those  policies  would  be  overridden  if  we 
relied  strictly  on  the  income  tax  liability. 
Mr.  MORTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
endeavor  to  work  with  the  Senator  to  de- 
velop language  which  would  permit  the 
States  to  consider  the  problem  on  the 
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basis  of  actual  economic  income  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  income  taxes  paid. 

Mr.  MTTJ.KR.  Then  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  think  we  might  be  able  to 
work  something  out  to  make  it  a  better 
amendment.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
spent  far  more  time  going  into  this  sub- 
ject than  has  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  be  helpful  in 
perfecting  a  reasonably  good  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  will  be  much  more 
supportable  than  the  amendment  now 
pending. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  work  with  him  on  the 
problem. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  that  while  we 
may  not  agree  with  his  amendment,  and 
some  of  us  may  have  some  argument 
about  it,  I  desire  to  commend  him  pub- 
Lcly  for  the  fact  that  when  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  that  a  hearing  be  held  on 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
voted  to  have  a  hearing,  because  the  bill 
is  an  important  one  and  would  involve 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  took  the  position  he  did 
in  the  committee.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
he  recognizes  that  at  this  time  there  is 
very  little  disposition  on  the  part  of 
people  to  repeal  the  basic  social  security 
legislation.  I  was  appreciative  of  the 
recital  which  he  gave  of  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  social  security 
legislation  through  all  the  years  to  date. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  realize  that 
we  have  made  the  system  grow  as  people 
wanted  it  to  grow.  When  features  are 
added  to  the  bill,  naturally  the  cost  of 
the  program  is  increased.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
one  of  those  who  has  been  helpful  in 
the  passage  of  good  legislation  along 
that  line.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  his  re- 
cital today. 

However,  we  have  seen  what  happens 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  pro- 
posing an  income  tax  method  of  handling 
the  program.  People  will  say  that  it  is 
not  a  good  means  test.  Their  statement 
is  correct.  It  is  not  a  good  means  test. 
If  we  were  to  apply  a  good  means  test, 
the  experience  of  MAA,  the  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  program,  would 
show  an  average  cost  of  about  $42  per 
case  in  order  to  put  it  on  the  books. 
Therefore  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  a  good  point  in  saying  that 
if  we  should  try  to  improve  on  the  in- 
come tax  approach  by  a  means  test,  we 
would  have  a  rather  costly  venture  that 
might  or  might  not  be  the  correct  ap- 
proach to  it. 

The  F^ederal  payments  toward  pre- 
miums would  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  tax  liability  of  the  insured 
aged  individual.  One  intent  of  the  pro- 
vision is,  of  course,  to  conserve  Grovem- 
ment  funds  by  relating  payments  to  in- 
dividual need.  There  is  some  question, 
however,  as  to  whether  that  provision 
would  actually  save  the  program  a  sig- 
nificant amoiint  of  money. 


The  Government  would  pay  a  $125 
premium  with  respect  to  a  person  who 
has  no  Federal  tax  liability.  About  80 
percent  of  the  aged  have  no  tax  liability. 
so  the  Federal  Government  would  be  in- 
volved in  paying  all  the  cost  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  people.  At  the  present  time, 
with  the  number  of  people  we  now  have, 
it  would  mean  a  cost  of  about  $1,750  mil- 
lion, to  which  we  would  add  certain  other 
costs,  which  would  probably  bring  the 
total  closer  to  $2  billion.  But  if  we  take 
only  the  rough  figure  of  $1,750  million, 
the  amendment  would  be  an  expensive 
one  which  would  certainly  continue  to 
throw  our  budget  further  out  of  balance. 

An  income  test  based  on  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability  has  some  deficiencies. 
For  example,  such  a  test  would  exclude 
various  forms  of  income  from  nontaxable 
securities,  certain  dividends,  social  se- 
curity £md  railroad  retirement  benefits, 
and  a  part  of  certain  long-term  capital 
gains.  A  retirement  income  credit  is  also 
allowed.  Income  from  State  and  local 
bonds  and  securities  is  not  counted.  The 
option  to  file  joint  or  individual  returns 
also  raises  an  issue  as  to  treatment  of 
individual  members  of  a  couple.  It  is 
unclear  how  such  cases  are  intended  to 
be  treated  under  the  bill. 

Moreover,  any  cash  income  test — even 
if  not  tied  to  income  tax — would  favor 
persons  receiving  noncash  income  as 
contrasted  to  those  receiving  cash  in- 
come. Noncash  income  is  an  important 
source  of  the  income  of  the  aged,  with 
homeownership  the  most  common  source 
of  significant  income  of  this  kind. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  aged  people  are 
homeowners.  The  value  of  this  rent- 
free  housing — ranging  from  $500  to  $1,- 
500  in  most  cases — would  not  be  counted 
as  income,  whereas  the  nonhomeowner 
while  no  better  off  but  with  savings 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  a  home  in- 
vested in  assets  providing  interest  or 
dividends  might  find  the  increase  in  cash 
income  disqualified  him.  Almost  half 
of  the  widows  are  homeowners  and  this 
group  would  especially  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  a  cash  income  test. 

In  any  case,  the  test  is  not  an  effective 
means  for  preventing  high-income  peo- 
ple from  receiving  benefits  exceeding  $25 
per  year. 

The  administrative  costs  under  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  would  be  generally  higher 
than  that  under  my  amendment.  One 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  difference  in 
cost  is  that  Senator  Morton  would  re- 
quire specific  proofs  in  determining  how 
much  aid  would  be  given  to  any  aged 
person.  The  applicant  would  have  to 
prove  his  age  and  each  year  a  determina- 
tion of  his  income  would  be  involved. 
Considering  that  the  average  benefit  to 
an  individual  per  year  would  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  $100  if  the  cost  of  the  deter- 
mination were  as  low  as  $10,  this  deter- 
mination alone  would  result  in  10  per- 
cent costs  for  administration.  While  I 
have  assumed  $10  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  in  the  MAA  pro- 
gram administering  ttie  means  tests  costs 
$42  per  case,  on  the  average. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected.   I  believe  that  it  is  an  interest- 


ing proposal.  I  say  again  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
been  carefully  drawn.  I  realize  that  It 
represents  a  good  deal  of  thought,  care 
and  attention.  But  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  very  long.  I  did 
wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  might  suggest  that  if 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Oklahcma 
would  come  a  little  closer,  he  could  hear 
better. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  mountain  will  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to 
the  mountain. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  the  mountain  will 
be  very  honored. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  very  interesting  sub- 
stitute suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  preface  my  observations  by  pointing 
out  that  the  amendment  represents  a 
very  thoughtful  effort  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem.   And  admittedly  it  is  a  problem. 

I  make  my  observations  only  because 
there  will  be  other  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
has  an  amendment.' 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  may  find  favor  with  the  Sen- 
ate, although  I  hope  it  does  not.  There 
may  be  other  suggestions  which  raise 
the  same  points.  Perhaps  it  Is  just  as 
well  that  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  Senate  should  consider  those 
points. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  cost, 
which  I  believe  is  very  important.  My 
distinguished  and  beloved  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  in 
his  usual  trenchant  way.  made  me  face 
the  fact  yesterday  that  there  was  a  time 
when  I  was  very  much  opr>osed  to  social 
security  financing.  I  should  like  to  face 
that  fact  again  today.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  raises  the  point  very  properly. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  program  would  result  in  less  cost,  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  budgetary  estab- 
lishment, if  the  social  security  financing 
prevails. 

The  reason  I  was  opposed  was  that  I 
felt  it  would  be  a  tax  upon  those  ele- 
ments of  the  population  at  the  lower  in- 
come levels.  Therefore  I  criticized  the 
tax  as  regressive.  It  took  about  2  years 
for  me  to  come  to  the  realization,  which 
I  repeat  was  my  decision  as  a  person  in 
public  life  with  an  extrasensory  percep- 
tion which  we  all  acquire  after  awhile, 
that  those  who  would  pay  what  I  called 
and  still  call  a  regressive  tax  are  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  pay  it. 

There  is  inherent  in  the  concept  dig- 
nity, strength,  self-sufficiency,  and  self- 
help.  The  concept  that  people  would 
be  putting  up  some  extra  money  to  pro- 
vide health  protection  for  them  when 
they  grow  older  is  an  attractive  concept 
to  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  strange  alchemy  occurs  in 
a  free  society. 

It  is  my  observation — and  I  am  acting 
upon   it   because   I   thoroughly   believe 
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It — that  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  would  pay  the  extra 
percentage  called  for  by  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  are 
willing  and  glad  to  pay  the  required 
amount  for  the  protection  which  they 
consider  they  would  be  getting  under  a 
suitable  bill.  Thiat  Is  a  classic  case,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  the  question 
of  financing. 

When  I  was  working  on  my  bill  In 
August  1960, 1  had  to  admit  that  it  would 
cost  $1  billion  to  $l'/4  billion.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  must 
admit  that  his  bill  would  cost  $1,200 
million  to  $1,400  million.  Therefore,  we 
must  compare  that  cost  with  the  fact 
that  under  the  substitute  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  which 
we  have  joined  In,  the  cost  out  of  the 
general  Federal  Treasury  would  be 
something  in  the  area  of  $250  million. 
The  rest  of  the  cost,  roughly  $1  billion 
more  or  less,  but  on  the  whole  just  about 
that  figure,  would  be  produced  out  of 
social  security  taxes.  Since  I  am  In- 
tellectually convinced  that  people  are 
willing  and  ready  to  pay  that  tax  for 
the  purpose  stated,  why  should  we  stop 
them?  It  certainly  would  reduce  the 
drain  upon  the  regular  Federal  budget, 
the  regular  Federal  expenditures,  and 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Federal  Government,  especially 
In  respect  of  a  program  of  the  character 
we  are  considering,     j  i 

The  second  thing 'is  the  question  of 
benefits,  which  I  think  is  raised  very  ad- 
mirably by  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  There  are  two  ways  to 
approach  the  benefit  question.  One 
way  Is  as  he  has  approached  It.  by  al- 
lowing the  competitive  forces  In  the  in- 
surance field  to  establish  benefits  com- 
petitive within  approved  limits.  He 
names  a  category:  he  does  not  specify 
benefits. 

The  other  way  is  to  set  a  standard  to 
which  private  enterprise  is  invited  to 
repair — l)etter,  if  it  can,  but  a  standard 
nonetheless.  I  rather  think  for  my- 
self— and  again  I  speak  solely  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  as  one  who  has  worked  in 
this  field — I  prefer  the  setting  of  a  stand- 
ard. I  believe  that  the  standard  that 
will  be  set  will  be  a  notch  above  what 
the  private  enterprise  system  is  likely  to 
go  to  now.  Nonetheless  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  a  notch 
above  what  it  will  go  to  now,  I  think  the 
way  we  have  it.  with  the  option  added 
to  it,  it  will  result  in  giving  the  private 
enterprise  system  a  new  base  upon 
which  to  stand. 

May  I  repeat  that,  Mr.  President? 
We  are  having  a  conversation  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  country 
on  this  subject.  I  believe  it  should  be 
very  clear  to  everyone  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  attain  and  what  people  like  my- 
self, who  have  come  over  to  a  point  of 
view,  believe.  I  believe  that  we  are  set- 
ting a  standard  which  will  be  a  base  for 
the  private  enterprise  system  at  a  level 
higher  than  what  In  my  view  It  would 
'  attain  for  some  time. 

Therefore,  the  standard  we  would  be 
setting  In  the  bill,  according  to  the 
Anderson  substitute,  is  desirable.    It  la 


a  standard  which  I  believe  represents  a 
reasonable  contribution  to  the  adequate 
medical  care  of  the  individual  over  65. 
,We  all  know  that  It  does  not  represent 
all  of  his  medical  care.  We  know,  for 
example,  the  grreat  power  and  effective- 
ness of  preventive  care  In  respect  to  our 
older  people.  We  know,  for  example — 
and  geriatricians  tell  us — that  it  is 
important  to  keep  older  people  ambula- 
tory. We  know  that  not  less  than  50 
percent  or  probably  nearer  60  percent  of 
their  medical  expenses  will  not  be  met 
by  the  pending  bill  even  If  it  is  passed 
In  Its  present  form.  Nonetheless,  it  is  a 
big  contribution  to  medical  security. 
That  is  what  it  is.  It  is  a  platform  on 
which  private  enterprise  can  build 
higher.  It  can  build  even  higher  on 
the  concrete  base  that  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide, and  bring  about  adequate  medical 
care  for  people  over  65  in  terms  of 
money  and  In  economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram under  the  Anderson  proposal 
would  be  borne  through  taxation,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  be  borne 
through  the  social  security  tax. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  a  compulsory 
tax. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  remedies  can  be 
resorted  to  if  It  is  not  paid  voluntarily? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well,  the  same  penal- 
ties that  would  apply  to  any  other  man- 
datory tax  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  says  "if  It  Is  not  paid 
voluntarily."  I  only  wanted  to  say  that 
I  have  always  thought  that  most  social 
security  taxes  were  collected  at  the 
source  by  the  Govenunent.  I  did  not 
know  that  the  Government  went  around 
to  the  individual  to  collect  Its  dollar. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  self-employed  pay 
It  directly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  employer  pays  both 
for  the  employee  and  for  himself. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Severe  penalties  are 
Imposed  If  they  do  not  collect  It  and  pay 
it.  Where  does  the  money  go  after  it  Is 
paid  in  taxes? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  our  bill  It  will  go 
into  a  separate  trust  fund,  a  medical 
trust  fund  set  up  solely  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     In  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Well,  it  will  go  into  a 

separate  trust  fund  which  is  under  the 

jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Treasury; 

yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  will  pay  out  the 
laeneflts? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  benefits  will  be  paid 
out  in  the  first  instance  from  the  trust 
fimd  lay  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Government  will 
make  arrangements  with  the  provider  of 
the  service,  whether  it  be  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Or  with  an  agent  or 
with  a  stipplier  of  the  service  to  the 


beneficiary,  where  the  beneficiary  has 
availed  himself  of  it — a  private  enter- 
prise operation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Government  must 
furnish  it  one  way  or  another? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Government  must 
pay  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  makes  it  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  when  the  Govern- 
ment collects  the  money  with  all  the 
force  of  law  of  collecting  any  tax  and 
where  the  CJovemment  administers  the 
program  even  though  there  is  an  option 
that  permits  them  to  have  an  agent  as- 
sist with  the  administration? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a 
partially  private  enterprise  system  and 
a  partially  Government  systfpi.  I  would 
say  it  is  a  mixed  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  an  individual  lives 
in  an  area  where  Blue  Cross  is  not  going 
to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  hospital  or 
for  the  laeneflciary,  what  part  of  it  would 
he  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  part  which  ac- 
tually supplies  the  service  to  the  indi- 
vidual. It  will  be  supplied  in  many  cases 
by  hospitals  or  nursing  homes  or  some 
health  service  agencies,  which  are  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  hospitals  are  not 
Government-owned. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  the  main,  tiiat  is 
true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  operation  of 
the  plan  otherwise  is  a  CJovemment  sys- 
tem of  paid  medicine. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Well,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment system  of  medicine.  I  think  a 
fair  description  of  it  is  that  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  and  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  mixed  system  of  giving 
medical  care — It  is  not  really  medical 
care — giving  health  care  to  those  over 
65.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator.  I 
know  he  is  an  able  questioner,  and  I 
would  like  to  go  along  with  him,  but  I 
am  intellectually  convinced  that  this  is 
not  strictly  a  Government  plan- 
Mr.  CXJRTIS.  Turning  to  another 
subject,  does  the  Senator  know  what  the 
cost  of  a  hospital  bed  runs  to?  Let  us 
say  a  hospital  bed  in  a  semlprivate  ac- 
commodation or  in  a  ward. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  is  great  variance. 
I  would  fix  the  cost  at  somewhere  in  the 
$10  mark  and  as  high  as  $35.  It  depends 
on  the  place. 

Mr.  KERR.    That  is  per  day. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  It  depends  on  the 
type  of  accommodation  that  is  fur- 
nished. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  beneficiary  finds 
it  necessary  to  go  to  a  hospital  and  his 
illness  is  such  and  the  facilities  are  such 
that  he  is  placed  in  a  bed  which  costs 
not  to  exceed  $10  a  day  and  he  stays  8 
days  in  the  hospital,  how  much  of  the 
hospital  bill  will  be  paid  by  the  plan? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Nothing. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  My  next 
question  is.  What  is  the  average  length 
of  stay  in  the  hospital  for  an  aged  per- 
son?   

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Our  researches,  when 
we  looked  into  the  matter,  showed  that 
last  year  in  round  figures  it  was  15  days. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  figures  are  any  dif- 
ferent today.    The  Senator  will  not  hold 
'"me  to  a  slight  percentage,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  even  hold  the 
Senator  to  that  figure,  because  it  is  too 
round.    I  believe  it  is  much  lower. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  is  actually  14.7  days 
average  stay.    I  said  15. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  what  class  of  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Over  65. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Those  figiires  vary  from 
the  ones  I  have.  I  would  be  interested  in 
the  source  of  the  Senator's  figures,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  are  all  in  danger  of 
having  figures  from  my  point  of  view 
and  from  the  Senator's  point  of  view 
which  will  not  be  complete. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  When 
one  draws  upon  one's  recollection,  it  is 
always  dangerous.  So  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor's leave  to  submit  to  the  Senator,  and 
for  the  Record,  the  precise  figure  and 
the  precise  source.  This  is  not  the  end 
of  the  matter,  so  we  can  go  into  it  again 
at  another  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  know  what  percentage  of  the 
aged  of  the  country  now  have  some  sort 
of  private  health  insurance  or  hospital 
insurance? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  not  wish  to  say 
about  health. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wiU  confine  it  to  hos- 
pital insiu-ance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  My  imderstanding  is 
that  some  kind  of  health  coverage  ex- 
tends to  something  like  7  million-plus 
of  persons  over  age  65.  Again,  the  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  my  source  and  to  every 
detail;  but,  again,  I  am  giving  the  Sen- 
ator my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Seven  million  out  of 
how  many  million? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  About  7  million  out  of 
about  17.500.000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  that  number  in- 
creased materially  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  it  has  in- 
creased materially,  because  the  whole 
rate  of  increase  in  health  coverage, 
through  various  types  of  health  plans,  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  have  any  facts  to  indicate  that 
that  increase  will  not  be  greater  in  the 
next  few  years  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  cannot  give  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska those  facts,  except  to  point  out 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  slowed  as  a 
certain  rate  of  participation  is  reached. 
But  one  of  the  main  factors,  which  also 
affects  the  7  million,  is  the  extent  of 
the  coverage,  which  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant points  which  have  been  made  in 
these  debates,  which  explains,  in  many 
cases,  perhaps  even  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  the  very  limited  nature  of  the 
coverage.  There  is  health  coverage,  but 
it  is  quite  limited  in  nature. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    To  what  is  it  limited? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  varies  with  different 
plans  and  different  types  of  participa- 
tion. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Does  it  include  pre- 
scriptions? 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  could  not  say  that  to 
the  Senator  generlcally.  Could  the 
Senator  tell  me  to  what  plan  he  refers? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
new  plan. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  be 
talking  about  the  so-called  voluntary 
plan. 

The  plan  of  the  bill  does  not  include 
prescriptions.  It  Includes  such  medi- 
cines as  are  provided  in  connection  with 
hospitalization,  and  there  is  a  fair  de- 
gree of  procedural  formulas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  if  there 
is  an  aged  individual  who,  in  order  to 
sustain  life,  must  have  a  prescription 
filled  once  or  twice  a  week,  this  program 
would  not  provide  for  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  he  is  not  in  a  hospi- 
tal? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  he  is  not  in  a  hospi- 
tal, that  is  a  fact,  except  for  one  minor 
difference.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  outpatient  diagnostic  service  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  with  a  deductible 
amount  of  $20. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  cheap  way 
of  keeping  the  person  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal. 

Mr.  JA'TITS.    "WeU,  let  us  say  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  an  aged  per- 
son had  to  report  to  his  doctor's  office 
once  a  week.  What  would  the  Ander- 
son proposal  do  for  him? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Aside  from  the  outpa- 
tient service,  to  which  I  referred,  the 
Anderson  proposal  would  not  cover  the 
doctor's  service. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  such  a  person 
called  the  family  doctor,  and  the  doctor 
went  to  the  home.  Would  such  service 
be  covered  under  the  Anderson  pro- 
posal;' 

Mr.  JAVITS.    No.  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  asked  to  inject 
the  Federal  Crovernment  into  a  plan 
under  a  universal  tax  which  will  provide 
some  benefits,  and  the  proponents  admit 
that  the  benefits  are  rather  small. 
What  is  the  Senator's  estimate,  or  what 
is  the  best  figiire  the  Senator  can  ob- 
tain, concerning  what  a  private  carrier 
would  charge  for  all  the  protection 
which  is  provided  in  the  Anderson  bill  as 
now  written? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  tried  to  get 
various  estimates  on  that  subject  for  the 
90  days  of  hospitalization  with  the  $90 
deductible.  The  best  figure  I  can  give 
the  Senator  is  this.  Our  research  has 
indicated  wide  diversities.  Many  com- 
panies have  much  lower  ratios  of  operat- 
ings  to  premiums  than  do  others. 

We  are  told  that  the  optimum  ratio 
was  somewhere  in  the  80-  to  85-percent 
bracket.  That  is  not  even  attained.  The 
best  figure  I  can  give  the  Senator  is 
that  I  calculate  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  this  type  of  coverage,  on 
a  premium  basis,  as  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  $100  a  year.  What  a  pri- 
vate company  would  charge  for  that 
service  remains  a  question,  because  the 
private  companies  have  not  been  faced 
with  this  issue.  However,  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  Representative  Bow 
rather  carefully  did  his  utmost  to  ascer- 


tain what  Insurance  coverage  would  cost 
in  eminection  with  the  proposed  Bow 
plan. 

It  is  rather  significant  to  me  that  even 
with  a  lifetime  limitation  of  $5,000.  on 
the  basis  of  $100  deductible,  and  $10,000 
on  the  basis  of  $200  deductible,  on  the 
whole  his  figures  for  a  $125  premium 
give,  if  anything,  fewer  benefits  than 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  Anderson 
plan.  For  example,  because,  again,  we 
want  to  have  our  figures  correct,  his 
plan  A — he  has  two  alternatives  in  his 
proposal — provides  90  days'  hospitaliza- 
tion, assuming  a  cost  of  $12  a  day,  which 
I  think  is  a  pretty  low  cost  assumption, 
because  apparently  Insurance  com- 
panies, generally  speaking,  prefer  an 
overall  figure  of  $1,080  for  all  days  of 
confinement  in  a  calendar  year.  They 
give  $120  for  hospital  ancillary  charges, 
including  surgery  and  emergency  treat- 
ment; $6  a  day  for  convalescent  hospital 
room  and  board  charges;  and  $186  for 
all  such  days  of  confinement  in  a  year. 
So  they  are  talking  about  31  days,  and 
they  pay  surgical  charges — which  the 
Anderson  plan  does  not — according  to  a 
fee  schedule  with  a  $300  maximum  for 
any  single  operation. 

I  submit  that  those  benefits  are  rather 
materially  lower  than  the  Anderson 
benefits.  The  insurance  companies  are 
protected  by  a  lifetime  limitation,  which 
I  have  described.  Nonetheless,  appar- 
ently the  optimum  figure  which  Repre- 
sentative Bow  was  able  to  get  is  $125  a 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  includes  surgery. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know;  I  equated  that 
fact  with  the  nursing  home  service  and 
the  health  service  provided  in  the  An- 
derson bill.  Therefore,  what  will  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
even  on  this  actuarial  cost  basis,  is  very 
much  more  for  the  money  than  what  is 
provided  today.  I  am  hoping  for  much 
better  things. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     For  whose  money  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  individual 
payer's  money.  The  individual  payer  of 
the  social  security  tax  will  get  more  for 
his  money  today  than  he  would,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  insurance  field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  of  "today, "  is  he  referring  to  the 
young  man  of  25  years  of  age  who  begins 
to  pay  the  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  am  talking  about 
the  man  who  needs  coverage  at  age  65. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  will  get  his  service 
free  if  he  is  already  retired.  That  is 
pretty  cheap. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct;  it  is 
very  cheap.  But  we  are  now  talking 
about  the  impact  on  a  man  of  average 
age  when  he  becomes  65  years  of  age. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  connection  with 
the  discussion  about  the  length  of  stay 
in  a  hospital.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  from  the  "Health  Statis- 
tics of  the  National  Health  Survey  of  the 
United  States.  1958-60."    Table  12  shows 
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the  average  length  of"  stay  in  days  for  of  stay  is  6  days.  In  the  age  group  above  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
both  sexes  In  different  age  groups.  In  65.  the  average  length  of  stay  Is  14.9  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
the  age  group  25  to  34,  the  average  length     days.  as  follows: 


Table  12 — Avtragt  an 


ual  number  of  hospital  day$  and  average  length  of  stay  by  sex,  family  income,  and  age:  days  for  discharges  from 
short-stay  hospitals,  United  States,  1968-60 

n)«U  M*  Jjated  on  bouaehold  UUrviews  tnd  refw  to  the  Hvinfr.  clTilian.  nonlnstltutlonal  popalfttion.    The  survey  de«irn  and  information  on  the  reliability  of  the  estimates 

are  Kiven  In  appendix  I.    DeflnitioDJi  of  terms  are  given  in  appendix  II] 
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Family  Income  and  an 

1  ■ 

Average  annual  number  of 
hospital  days  in  thousands 

Average  len^h  of  stay 
in  days 

Family  income  and  age 

Average  annual  number  of 
hospital  days  in  thousands 

Average  length  of  stay 
in  days 

Both 
■eses 

Male 

yemale 

Both 
sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 
sexes 

Male 

1 
Female                     | 

All  InoooMis 
All  acM 

ie«.ass 

77.018 

80.016 

8.4 

las 

7.3 

$4,000  to  $6,999 
AUagee 

51,380 

20,378 

31,010 

7.4 

8.3 

6.9 

TTnder  U 

1 A  to  24 

•0.660 
18.322 

M.074 
68.401 
12.623 

11,353 

5.881 

7,282 

11.001 

23,680 

17.762 

9.307 
12,441 
15.703 
12.984 
24.721 
14.8ei 

6.0 
5.3 
6.0 
8.4 
11.8 
14.9 

M 
8.2 
9.3 
11.8 
12.2 
15.9 

5.8 
4.5 
5.2 
6.7 
11.6 
14.0 

Under  18 

15  to  24. 

8,245 
5.990 
9.003 
7,789 
16,039 
4.353 

4.847 
1,386 
2,220 
3,178 
6.531 
2,230 

3,398 
4,804 
6,783 
4,684 
9,608 
2.133 

6.7 
6.1 
6.4 
6.9 
13.4 
13.6 

6.1 
6.6 
6.9 
8.4 
11.5 
13.1 

6.2 
4.7 
6.1 
6.2 
15.2 
14.0 

28  lo  S4 

25  to  34 .^ ... 

35  to  44 

U  to  44 

45  to  64 

eopios 

45  to  64 

66  plus 

Voder  t2,000 
All  aces 

K2.135 

16,346 

15,780 

1L4 

15.0 

9.1 

$7,000  plus 
AU^es 

31,486 

14.921 

16,565 

7.4 

8.0 

6.4 

Vnit€  15    

2.477 
^»S0 
2.630 
3.345 
7.635 
13.087 

1.338 
1,085 
986 
1.IM4 
3,M8 
;.0S3 

1.149 
1.865 
1.A44 
1,401 
3,687 
6,034 

0.3 
5.5 
8.0 
13.6 
12.5 
16.7 

8.7 
10.0 
14.5 
23.4 
15.0 
17.0 

10.3 
4.4 

6.3 

8.6 

10.6 

14.5 

rnder  15 

15  to  24 

3,912 
3.273 
4.607 
6.420 
10.125 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  If  that  Is  the  average  length  of 
stay  of  everyone  who  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, or  is  it  the  average  based  u];>on 
all  persons  over  age  65 1 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  the  average 
length  of  stay.  In  days,  of  persons  who 
went  Into  the  hospital 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Who  went  Into  a  hos- 


It  is  based  on  discharges 


pltal? 

Mr.  JAVITS. 
per  100  persons. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  average  person 
did  not  spend  that  inany  days  in  the 
hospital.  J 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Thalt  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  last  question  Is: 
Can  the  Senator  enumerate  for  me  the 
list  of  businesses  In  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  engaged.  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  operates  more  elD- 
ciently  and  economically  than  does 
private  enterprise?    |  i 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    Of  oourse 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  the  Senator  start  with  the  Senate 
restaurant  or  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "The  Senator  could  start 
with  the  protective  services  of  the  FBI; 
I  think  that  would  be  a  fairly  good 
example. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  that  is  not  a  busi- 
ness. 1 1 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  there  are  In  the 
country  a  number  of  persons  in  that 
business— Dougherty,  the  Burns  organi- 
zation, and  a  number  of  others. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  The  first  inherent 
p>ower  of  the  Government  Is  the  poUce 
power,  to  maintain  order;  and  that  is  a 
Government  power.  It  is  not  a  private 
business.  But  I  mean  the  nmning  of  a 
restaurant  or  construction  or  work  on 
force  account  or  similar  activities.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  Ust  of  examples  In 
which  the  Government  has  excelled  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  terms  of  progress  and 
low  cost. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  debater  should  ever  be 
drawn  Into  arguing  for  a  point  which 
he  does  not  maintain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  concession. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  in  2  years  I 
have  rather  worn  myself  thin  in  bring- 
ing into  this  plan  the  private  enterprise 
element,  because  I  think  In  this  respect 
that  mix  might  give  us  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  just  plan  we  could  possibly 
get. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  when  has  a  mix- 
ture of  private  enterprise  and  sociedism 
ever  worked? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Again  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  bases  his  question  on  a  postu- 
late which  does  not  arise  here.  None  of 
us  is  talking  about  socialism.  We  are 
talking  about  Government  and  private 
enterprise,  and  that  mix  is  working  very 
well.  In  the  main — for  example,  in  the 
production  of  weapons  systems;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  we  have  been  able  to 
work  It  effectively  in  war;  and  the  other 


day  we  passed,  with  practically  no  op- 
position, a  renegotiation  statute  which 
provides  for  a  mix  of  Government  and 
private  enterprise.  If  we  are  to  make 
progress  in  the  directions  in  which  this 
world  must  make  progress  and  if  we  are 
to  carry  on  enormous  works,  of  a  size  to- 
day undreamed  of,  our  business  com- 
munity will  have  to  become  more  accus- 
tomed, rather  than  less  accustomed,  to 
this  idea,  because  the  alternative  is  all 
government;  and  that  I,  myself,  reject 
with  all  the  strength  and  force  of  my 
being. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  mean  that  a  little  bit  of  it  is 
good? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No,  I  do  not  say  that. 
I  say  that  in  order  to  make  progress  and 
in  order  to  do  the  work  which  must  be 
done,  our  private  enterprise  Is  learning ; 
and  I  think  one  of  the  things  It  Is  learn- 
ing in  connection  with  this  field  and  in 
connection  with  other  fields  is  the  ability 
to  work  with  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  been  intrigued  by 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  this  be- 
ing a  mixture  of  private  enterprise  and 
Goverxunent.    Yesterday,  in  response  to 
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questions  by  me,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  admitted  that  under  both  sections 
of  the  Anderson-Javlts  amendment 
which  have  to  do  with  disbursing  money 
in  paying  for  the  benefits  to  be  provided, 
the  Government  would  pay  all  the 
money,  and  beneficiaries  would  not  get 
any  more  benefits  under  the  program, 
whether  the  Cfovemment  paid  for  it  di- 
rectly or  whether  it  was  paid  for  by  the 
Government  through  intermediary,  a  pri- 
vate enterprise;  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  admitted  that  if  the  payment 
was  made  through  a  private  enterprise, 
through  an  intermediary,  in  addition  to 
paying  for  the  benefits,  the  Government 
would  pay  a  fee  to  the  intermediary,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  program  in  which  the 
intermediary  would  be  operating  at  a 
profit  insofar  as  the  health  or  hospital 
program  itself  was  concerned.  I  believe 
that  is  a  fair  statement  of  what  the  de- 
bate yesterday  disclosed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Well,  with  all  love  and 
affection,  although  it  is  alleged  that  I 
said  that,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  fair 
statement  of  what  I  said.  But  I  shall 
wait  for  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  KERR.  My  question  is  this:  To 
what  extent  is  private  enterprise  in- 
volved, other  than  the  extent  I  have  just 
now  described? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  benefits  which  will  acci-ue  to  the  in- 
dividual will  include  an  opportunity  for 
him  to  purchase  on  a  better  basis  than 
he  otherwise  could,  the  additional  cov- 
erage he  needs,  if  he  wishes  to  have  more 
complete  coverage  than  the  Anderson 
plan  would  give  him, 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  have  to  say  that 
through  this  program  the  intermediary 
will  get  more  money  for  the  services  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  than  the  cost  of  the 
services  or  than  the  amount  the  inter- 
mediary will  pay  to  the  hospital  or  to 
the  nursing  home  or  to  the  health 
service. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  not  have  to  say 
that  at  all,  because  under  the  option 
provision,  which  I  gather  is  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  talking 
about 

Mr.  KERR.  There  are  two  options; 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said,  yester- 
day, that  there  are  two  options. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
option  provided  in  section  1716. 

Mr.  KERR.    Very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  that,  there  will 
be  no  private  enterprise  operation  ex- 
cept in  addition  to  the  basic  guarantees 
of  the  plan — for  the  reason  that  the  one 
giving  the  service  cannot  charge  a  pre- 
mium for  what  is  contained  in  the  plan. 
So  unless  a  person  furnished  service 
greater  than  that  provided  by  the  plan 
in  the  Anderson  bill,  he  would  not 
qualify  as  a  person  with  whom  such  an 
option  could  be  exercised. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  the  beneficiary  would 
not  get  any  more  from  the  Government, 
by  reason  of  having  exercised  the  option, 
than  he  would  If  he  did  not  exercise  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  is  correct;  he  will 
not  get  any  more  from  the  Government; 
but  he  will  get  something  from  the  com- 


pany or  the  entity  with  which  he  exer- 
cises the  option,  as  payment  for  It. 
Mr.  KERR.    If  he  pays  for  it? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes.    And  if  he  does 
not,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  any  provision  here 
require  that  the  beneficiary  shall  receive 
more  than  what  the  intermediary  is  paid 
for — more  than  he  would  get  if  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  make  the  payment  to 
the  intermediary? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  show  it  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Because  no  payment 
may  be  charged  by  an  intermediaiT  for 
the  services  the  Government  provides. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  that  was  not  my 
question.  I  asked  whether  any  provi- 
sion here  states  that  the  beneficiary  will 
get  more  for  the  money  he  pays  to  the 
intermediary  than  the  services  provided 
and  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    But  the  Senator  is  not 
stating  what  the  beneficiary  is  paying. 
Mr.  KERR.     Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  assume  that  any  payment  by 
the   beneficiary   under   this   bill   would 
require   the  intermediary   to  give  that 
beneficiary  more,  if  the  payment  were 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
than  if  the  payment  were  made  directly? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course.    Suppose  he 
paid  a  premium  of  $250   p.  year.     He 
would  get  the  services  the  Government 
would    provide;    and.    in    addition,    he 
would  get  much  more. 
Mr.  KERR.     He  would  get  $250  worth. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    And  much  more,  in  ad- 
dition, including  probably  surgical  serv- 
ices, medical  services,  and  all  kinds  of 
things. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  he  would  get  only 
what  he  paid  the  intermediary  for,  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly.  Under  any 
insurance  policy,  one  gets  only  what  he 
pays  for. 

Mr.  KERR.  Certainly,  and  that  is 
the  position  I  am  taking. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  what 
the  beneficiary  would  get  for  his  pay- 
ment to  the  intermediary,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  that  he  would  not  get 
in  the  absence  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  would  get  the  basic 
service  the  bill  provides,  plus  many  other 
things  that  he  would  not  get  if  he  bought 
a  straight  policy  under  a  $250  premiimi. 
He  would  get  more  than  he  otherwise 
would  get  today  for  a  $250  premium,  be- 
cause the  carrier  could  give  him  the  serv- 
ice the  Government  gives,  plus  many 
others  things,  in  addition.  Therefore,  he 
would  get  a  very  much  better  deal. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  he  would  get  only 
as  much  of  a  better  deal  as  he  paid  for 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  he  would  pay  for 
the  actuarial  risk;  and  that  risk  is  very 
much  reduced  when  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  Government  will  make  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost. 

Mr.  KERR.  Win  the  Senator  read  the 
provision  In  the  bill  which  requires  the 
Intermediary  to  give  the  beneficiary  more 
for  what  the  beneficiary  pays  than  the 
Intermediary  would  give  the  beneficiary 


if  the  deal  were  directly  between  the  two 
and  were  limited  to  the  deal?  Does  the 
Senator  mean  he  would  get  the  same 
service  twice  If  he  paid  for  it  and  the 
Government  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that 
at  all. 

Mr  KERR.  He  would  get  two  bottles 
of  aspirin  instead  of  one? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  mean  when  the 
insurance  carrier  can  charge  the  premi- 
um for  giving  the  service 

Mr.  KERR.  Where  is  that  provided 
for? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  get  that  language. 
The  Senator  has  broached  this  question 
rather  suddenly,  he  will  admit. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  believe  any  Sen- 
ator knows  what  is  in  section  1716  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  know, 
because  he  knows  as  much  about  the 
language  as  any  Senator  does  whose 
name  is  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  we  discussing 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  or  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  say 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
discussing  neither. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  York  if  we  may  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  first,  before 
discussing  the  other  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  with- 
hold any  further  statement  and  take 
up  the  matter  again  after  the  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  asked  the  Senator 
from  New  York  a  question.  I  hope  I 
succeed  in  getting  a  more  direct  answer 
than  what  I  have  received. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  a 
while  ago  that  he  was  limiting  his  re- 
marks to  what  the  beneficiaries  would 
get  under  the  bill  today.  Then  the  Sena- 
tor made  a  statement,  which  I  think  I 
understood,  and  if  I  did  not,  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  correct  me,  "I  am  hoping 
much  better  things  for  them  in  the 
future." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  fair  characterization  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  reporter  who  took 
down  the  Senator's  remarks  is  here,  per- 
haps he  can  read  what  the  Senator  said. 

The  reason  why  I  asked  the  question 
is  that  in  1960  the  Senator  from  New 
York  made  a  statement,  which  appears 
in  volume  106.  part  13.  page  16901  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  hard  nut  of 
the  Issue  Is.  Do  we  wish  to  Inaugurate  In 
the  social  security  system  what  Is.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  health  care  scheme? 
I  would  not  say  It  is  exactly  what  the  British 
do.  but  It  Is  very  much  like  It.  •   •   • 

Wtt  are  now  starting  with  tbe  aged  over 
68.  but  once  we  have  Imbedded  It  so  funda- 
menUlly  into  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  terms,  at  the  very  best,  of  a 
Oovemment  Insurance  program,  of  course 
It  win  develop,  without  any  question. 
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That  is  what  the  Senator  said  in  1960. 

What  he  said  a  while  ago  today  is  that 
once  we  get  written  Into  the  law  what 
he  haa  offered  in  this  bill  in  the  way  of 
benefits  for  the  beneficiaries,  he  hoped 
very  much  better  things  for  them  In  the 
future. 

In  other  words,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  today  he  hopes 
for  things  under  this  system  in  the  fu- 
ture which  in  1960  he  feared  would  be  the 
result. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  I  said  no  such 
thing.  I  said  no  such  thing  in  1960,  and 
I  have  said  no  such  thing  now. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa read  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  in  1960. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interpret  what  I  said 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  said  that  in 
1960. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  reserves  the  right  to  explain  what 
he  said  in  1960,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  allow  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  could  not  stop  the  Sen- 
ator, and  would  not  If  I  could,  because 
the  more  the  Senator  speaks,  the  deeper 
he  sinks  into  the  mire  of  his  own  con- 
tradictions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low for  the  contradictions  of  Senators, 
which  are  famous 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
speak  for  himself  onjy  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  wiU. 

In  1960  I  was  against  the  social  secu- 
rity method  of  financing,  and  I  used 
every  argument  at  my  command  against 
it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
let  me  have  his  attention,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it.  Having  made  his  point,  I 
think  I  would  like  to  make  mine. 

In  1962.  couple<J  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  option  method,  a  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  whole  approach  and  thrust 
of  this  bill,  opening  it  to  the  cool,  clean 
air  of  the  private  enterprise  system,  I 
have  accepted  the  social  security  method 
of  financing  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  stated. 

Among  those  reasons  are  that  the 
people  want  to  pay  for  such  medical  In- 
siirance;  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  a  bill  passed;  that  a  medical  care 
bill  is  desirable ;  and  that  there  are  pre- 
cautions, which  we  have  gone  over  time 
and  again,  which  have  overcome  a  good 
many  of  the  objections  I  had  to  the  bill 
originally. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  with  my- 
self, and  less  than  honest  with  the  people 
whom  I  represent  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  If.  having  come  to  that  conclusion, 
I  did  not  act  on  it.  which  I  have  done. 
1  am  not  dismayed  by  remarks  which  I 
made  in  1960.  of  which  the  Senator  may 
find  more,  which  indicated  the  basis  of 
my  conviction  upon  the  previous  occa- 
sion in  reference  to  the  bill  which  I  then 
sponsored. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  that  bill  provided  for  a  system 
of  broad  medical  care, for  our  older  citi- 


zens substantially  as  now  exists  in  the 
pending  proposal.  The  only  difference 
between  that  bill  and  the  Anderson  bill 
was  in  the  method  of  financing. 

Whether  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thinks  so  or  not.  the  present  Anderson 
bill  has  been  widely  hailed  as  being  a 
real  departure,  in  substantial  terms, 
from  the  previous  King-Anderson  bill, 
on  which  we  voted  in  1960. 

In  answer  to  the  substantive  question 
which  the  Senator  asked  me  before.  I 
Invite  his  attention  to  the  provision  of 
section  1716,  subsection  (b),  which 
reads 

Mr.  KERR.  From  what  page  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Page  45,  lines  14 
through  23 : 

An  Individual  may  make  an  election  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  plan  of 
an  eligible  carrier  only  if  he  was  covered 
by  a  plan  of  such  carrier  (or  an  affiliate 
thereof),  providing  or  pmylng  for  the  costs 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  services,  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
which  are  subject  to  no  greater  limitations 
and  deductibles  than  are  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1704,  and  providing  or  paying  for  the 
costs  of  some  additional  health  services, 
continuously — 

And  so  on.  I  point  out  particularly  the 
words  "some  additional  health  services." 

In  short,  whether  we  have  expressed 
it  artistically  or  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma — and  if  we 
have  not  expressed  it  artistically,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  perfectly  free 
to  correct  it — it  is  our  desire  and  inten- 
tion to  make  only  those  private  plans 
available  which  have  an  additional 
quotient  over  and  above  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  for  which  tlie  patient 
himself  pays. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    He  will  pay  a  premium. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  having  paid  it,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  provision  which  pro- 
vides that  he  will  get  more  benefits  than 
if  he  had  not  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVnS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURllS.  With  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  two  plans,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  social  security  tax  paid  by  an  in- 
dividual is  not  an  allowable  deduction 
from  the  income  tax,  but  that  a  payment 
for  a  private  hospital  and  medical  in- 
surance premium  for  a  person  over  65 
is  a  deductible  item? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton  1  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1. 

The  Morton  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 
posrrxoN  op   American  ksdical  association 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
course  of  the  past  several  months  an  in- 
creasing number  of  doctors  have  voiced 
support  of  pix>posals  to  provide  health 


care  for  the  aged  through  social  secu- 
rity. They  have  taken  a  stand  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spokesman  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  from  the  El  Paso 
Times  of  Jime  20,  1962.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  a  fine  statement  by  four 
physicians  who  support  the  social  se- 
curity approach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[Prom  the  El   Paso  Times.  June   20,    1962] 
Speaking  the  Public  Mind 

Editor,  El  Paso  Times: 

At  a  time  when  careful  and  Intelligent 
thought  Is  needed  on  the  very  real  problem 
of  providing  good  medical  care  for  our  grow- 
ing elderly  population.  It  Is  most  regrettable 
that  there  Is  at  present  a  paucity  of  such 
thought  by  most  segments  of  our  population. 
Pressure  groups  have  loudly  presented  their 
propaganda  in  an  eftort  to  achieve  their 
objectives. 

One  such  pressure  group  Is  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  group  which  wrongly 
represents  Itself  as  the  spokesmao  for  all 
American  physicians.  By  no  means  Is  this 
the  case.  Many  thoughtful  physicians,  while 
endorsing  wholeheartedly  the  AMA's  pro- 
grams of  fighting  health  quackery  and  of 
aiding  In  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  medical  education  In  this  country,  em- 
phatically oppose  the  organization's  ultra- 
conservative  political  statements. 

The  AMA  has  recently.  It  seems  to  us,  been 
guilty  of  perpetrating  In  nxmierous  periodi- 
cals and  In  pamphlets  placed  In  physicians' 
offices  many  half-truths  and  outright  false- 
hoods concerning  the  King-Anderson  bUl 
and  Its  supporters.  We  are  ashamed  and 
deeply  disappointed  that  a  group  of  men 
who  like  to  consider  themselves  fclentlfically 
oriented  are  capable  of  reasoning  of  a  caliber 
which  would  lead  to  failure  of  any  freshman 
philosophy  examination  and  of  sordid  emo- 
tionalism. Their  publications  accuse  sup- 
porters of  the  King-Anderson  bill  of  desiring 
to  establish  a  National  Health  Service  similar 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Insinuate  In  at 
least  one  publication  which  we  have  seen 
that  perhaps  there  is  a  definite  Interest  of 
Moscow  In  the  passage  of  this  bUl.  They 
have  absurdly  asserted  that  "the  average  In- 
come of  those  over  65  Is  greater  than  for  those 
under  65."  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  a  usually  reliable  source,  "the  median 
annual  Income  of  families  headed  by  per- 
sons over  65  Is  $2,897,  as  compared  with 
$5,905  for  other  families"  (May  27.  1962,  p. 
2E) .  They  assert  that  living  costs  for  the 
aged  are  lower,  when  we  all  know  that  groc- 
ery stores,  utility  companies,  clothing  stores, 
and  landlords  do  not  have  special  prices  for 
the  aged,  nor  should  they.  They  pretend 
that  medical  expenses  are  no  greater  a  threat 
to  an  Individual  over  65  than  for  a  younger 
individual.  Ignoring  common  knowledge  and 
life  Insurance  statistics  and  the  fact  that  a 
minority  of  these  persons  Is  gainfully  em- 
ployed. They  speak  of  the  King-Anderson 
bill's  "Interference  with  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,"  when  It  pertains  only  to  pay- 
ment of  hospital  and  nursing-home  bills  and 
has  no  clause  which  Interferes  with  the 
patient's  right  to  choose  his  own  physician 
or  the  physician's  right  to  diagnose  and 
treat. 

The  Kerr- Mills  bill  covers  those  who  qualify 
for  and  ar«  willing  to  accept  welfare  aid. 
It  does  not  adequately  cover  millions  of  aged 
cltlseiu  who  are  unable  to  afford  prolonged 
and  expensive  medical  care.  Nor  la  It  truo 
that  all  physicians  will  see  welfare  patients. 
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We  have  known  of  'some  who  will  not.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  plan  to  add  medical 
care  to  the  social  security  system  Is  unrea- 
sonable. The  argument  that  this  Is  a  fore- 
runner of  frank  socialism  Is  not  valid.  The 
same  argument  has  been  given  against  every 
important  piece  of  social  welfare  legislation 
from  social  security  to  slum  clearanc  and 
Is  advanced  by  those  who  oppose  any  change 
In  the  good  old  status  quo. 

We  hope  that  physicians,  social  scientists, 
and  those  entrusted  with  making  the  laws 
of  this  land  will  Join  to  work  for  better  med- 
ical care  for  all  citizens,  applying  rational 
and  Informed  minds  to  this  very  complex 
problem. 

Max  M.  Kinkel,  M.D. 

Leonard  M.  Lipman,  M.D. 

John  A.  Paar,  M.D. 

Mark  J.  Tanover,  M.D. 
812th  Medical  Group.  Walker  Air  Force 
Base,  N.  Mex. 
(Non. — The    above    are    physicians    cur- 
rently stationed   at  Walker  Air  Porctf  Base. 
This  letter  is  to  be  understood  as  expressing 
solely  the  private  opinion  of  its  writers,  and 
In  no  way  expresses  the  policy  of  the  812th 
Medical  Group   or  of   the  Medical  Corps   of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREE- 
MENT, 1962  —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT  TO  VOTE  MON- 
DAY, JULY  9,  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  wish  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senate. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1962,  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered on  Monday  next.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business  on  Monday  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  and  that  an  hour  be 
allocated  to  its  consideration  before  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  is  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President;  I 
wish  to  make  a  further  proviso,  to  the 
effect  that  if  debate,  if  any,  should  be 
completed  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
hour.  Senators  might  well  be  on  notice 
the  vote  could  come  in  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  conclusion  of  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  hope  that 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  for 
10  or  15  minutes  after  the  vote  is  taken, 
to  discuss  the  proposed  postal  rates  as 
they  affect  farm  publications.    I  would 


not  wish  to  agree  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  until  I  have  some  as- 
surance of  an  opportunity  to  speak  after 
the  vote  on  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
have  the  combined  assurances  of  the 
leadership  that  he  will  be  given  time. 
We  know  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  it. 
He  takes  little  time.  The  Senator  has 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday,  July  9,  1962. 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  shall  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1962  (Executive  D.  87th  Con- 
gress, second  session),  and  that  debate 
thereon,  and  all  motions  and  amendments 
thereto,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  Provided  further.  That  If 
debate  is  concluded  sooner,  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  may  be  taken  Im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606 >  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  set  aside  in  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas  1  may  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  Senators,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas)  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Gruening,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HR.  10606)  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  and  child  wel- 


fare services  programs  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  imd  for  othej-  purposes,  viz: 

On  page  78,  line  13,  strike  out  "and" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that,  in  making  such  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual claiming  old-age  assistance,  the 
State  agency  may  disregard  not  more 
than  $25  per  month  of  earned  income; 
and". 

On  page  100.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
insert  the  following : 

CERTAIN  EARNED  INCOME  MAT  BE  DISRECARDFD 
IN  DETERMINING  NEED  EOR  OLD-AGE  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Sec.  156.  Section  2(a)  (10)  (A)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
106(a)(1)  Of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  in  lieu  of  such  word  the 
following:  "except  that,  in  making  such  de- 
termination, the  State  agency  may  disregard 
not  more  than  $25  per  month  of  earned  in- 
come; and". 

On  page  100.  line  24,  strike  out  'and 
134"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "134.  and 
156". 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
bill  so  as  to  add,  after  the  description 
of  the  contents  of  section  155  of  the 
bill,  the  following: 

Sec.  156.  Certain  earned  income  may  be 
disregarded    In    determining    need    for   old- 

nge  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
In  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Proxmire]  may  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  allow 
those  on  old-age  assistance  to  earn  small 
amounts  of  pin  money  by  babysitting, 
gardening,  and  other  casual  work  with- 
out being  penalized.  The  amendment 
would  accomplish  that  objective  by  per- 
mitting States  to  exempt  from  the  de- 
termination of  an  aged  individual's  need 
for  old-age  assistance  an  amount  of 
earned  income  up  to  $25  a  month.  If 
enacted,  the  amendment  would  take 
effect  beginning  on  July  1.  1963.  which 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  not  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  present  law  provides  that  in  de- 
termining need  under  old-age  assistance, 
the  entire  income  and  resources  of  an 
individual  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

What  that  means  in  practice  is  that 
any  amount  an  aged  person  earns  is  de- 
ducted from  the  grant  which  has  been 
determined  to  represent  his  need. 

For  example,  suppose  an  aged  Indi- 
vidual is  receiving  a  grant  of  $58  a 
month,  which  is  the  nationwide  average 
excluding  vendor  medical  payments. 
The  average  cash  grant  is  approximately 
$58.  and  the  medical  assistance  given 
is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $14 
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a  month.  In  April  1962,  the  average 
money  payment  was  $57.91  and  the  aver- 
age medical  payment  was  $14.33. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  Can  the  Senator  inform 
the  Senate  as  to  the  maximum  granV  in 
any  State? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  the  figures. 
For  April.  California  had  the  highest 
average  money  payment  of  $89.31.  In- 
cluding vendor  medical  payments,  the 
California  average  was  $101,60.  In  Con- 
necticut. Including  medical  payments, 
the  average  was  over  $111.  Of  course, 
in  exceptional  cases  an  individual 
monthly  pajTnent  can  run  over  $500  in- 
cluding medical  pajnnents. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  why  the 
Senator  arrived  at  $25  as  the  amount 
which  could  be  earned  over  and  above 
the  grant?    Why  not  $35  or  $40? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  tried  to  be  very 
conservative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Possibly  the  Senator 
thought  that  he  was  dealing  with  con- 
servative people  in  offering  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes ;  extremely  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to 
me  that  $25  is  little  enough. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  is  very  interesting.  When  I 
submitted  an  amendment  in  1956,  I  in- 
cluded in  it  the  amount  of  $50  a  month. 
On  a  yea-and-nay  vote  In  the  Senate 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  but  it  was 
lost  in  conference,  tills  time  I  thought 
I  would  be  more  modest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  conservative  in- 
dividuals to  whom  I  referred  would  not 
have  been  the  Senate  anyway. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question.  At  the  present  time 
additional  earnings  on  the  part  of  a 
recipient  of  old-age  assistance  are  In  the 
same  category  as  a  gift  or  some  assist- 
ance from  a  relative.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  a  recipient  of  old-age  assistance  were 
drawing  the  average  which  was  men- 
tioned— $72— and  it  was  learned  that  a 
son,  daughter,  or  some  other  relative  by 
some  sacrifice  was  giving  the  recipient 
an  additional  amount  of  $25,  if  that  fact 
were  disclosed,  the  old-age  assistance 
would  be  reduced  from  $72? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  not  take 
care  of  that  situation? 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    No.      The    amend- 
ment merely  provides  for  an  amount  up 
to  $25  of  earned  income.    It  would  not 
apply  to  gifts,  but  to  earned  income. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  inquiry? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much  unearned  in- 
come would  a  recipient  be  entitled  to  re- 
tain with,  we  will  say,  an  average  old-age 
assistance  payment  of  $72  a  month? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Unearned  income 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that 
earned  income  would  be  treated,  and 
would  automatically  be  deducted  from 
the  cash  allowance  which  otherwise 
would  be  paid.  j- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  enlight- 
en me  as  to  how  a  person  living  on  old- 
age  assistance  can  live  on  $72  a  month 
or  even  $97  a  month? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  $72  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  total  income  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  amount  of  old- 
age  assistance  is  the  difference  between 
the  needs  of  the  aged  man  or  woman 
as  determined  generally  by  social  work- 
ers, on  the  one  hand,  minus  the  resources 
of  the  aged  man  or  woman. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   I  see. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  difference  is  the 
amount  of  old-age  assistance.  On  the 
average  $58  is  approximately  the  cash 
pa^'mcnt  and  $14  is  the  average  medical 
assistance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  explanation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  aged  man  or 
woman  as  determined  by  a  social  worker 
and  the  resources  found  by  such  a  social 
worker  represents  the  amount  of  the 
individual's  old-age  assistance  grant. 
Suppose  the  aged  person  found  that  he 
could  obtain  a  small  amount  of  healthful 
and  personally  satisfying  employment 
doing  gardening  work  duiing  summer 
months.  If  he  earned  $10  in  1  month, 
the  full  amount  of  his  earnings  would 
have  to  be  reported  and  it  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  cash  grant,  $58. 

He  would  get  $48  in  old-age  cash  as- 
sistance for  that  month.  If  he  could 
arrange  for  similar  employment  for  con- 
secutive months,  this  amount  of  regular 
small  earnings,  though  very  small,  would 
be  subtracted  from  his  grant,  so  that  his 
determined  regular  payment  would  be 
only  $48  in  ca^h. 

Now,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  pro- 
vision are  obvious.  First,  the  old-age 
assistance  recipient  is  discouraged  from 
any  useful  paying  work  because,  if  he 
follows  the  law  and  reports  his  income, 
he  will  lose  every  dollar  of  it.  And  sec- 
ond, if  he  does  accept  some  regular  in- 
come for  a  few  months  and  then  loses  it 
or  gives  it  up.  he  will  experience,  in  many 
cases,  frustrating  delays  and  difficulties 
in  getting  a  retui-n  of  his  full  entitlement 
under  old-age  assistance. 

Thus,  the  old-age  assistance  recipient 
is  not  only  discouraged  from  seeking 
casual  and  part-time  employment  but 
he  is  actually  penalized  for  doing  so. 

What  could  be  further  from  the  pur- 
pose of  our  welfare  programs  than  to 
enforce  idleness  and  total  dependency  on 
the  part  of  our  older  citizens  by  penaliz- 
ing those  who  have  insufficient  resources 
when  they  attempt  to  work  to  meet  some 
of  their  needs? 

Moreover.  I  think  we  should  take  into 
consideration    the    unfortunate    effect 


that  this  provision  of  the  law  has  on  the 
self-respect  and  psychological  well-be- 
ing of  the  individual.  The  opportunity 
to  perform  useful  work  for  pay  is  im- 
portant both  to  the  "inner  man"  and  to 
the  individual  in  relation  to  his  family 
life.  For  the  aged  person  living  with 
members  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  re- 
lying on  them  in  some  degree,  it  is  cer- 
tainly helpful  to  family  harmony  if  the 
person  able  to  do  so  is  permitted  to  do 
rewarding  work. 

This  provision  of  tlie  law  is  antiquated. 
It  stems  from  the  depression  days  when 
the  conamunity  wanted  to  discourage  as 
many  old  people  from  working  as  possible 
in  order  to  open  up  jobs  for  younger 
people. 

But  our  employment  problems  are  not 
basically  of  this  kind  today.  The  me- 
dian age  of  the  old-age  assistance  recipi- 
ents is  76.4  years.  Of  the  2^/4  million 
old-age  assistance  recipients  very  few 
will  prevent  younger  persons  from  work- 
ing by  seeking  casual  employment  yield- 
ing $25  or  less  a  month. 

Except  for  the  ainount  of  the  exemp- 
tion— this  amendment  is  identical  with 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  in  1956 
and  which  the  Senate  suiopted  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  56  yeas  to  34  nays.  Pri- 
marily because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  the  amend- 
ment was  lost  in  conference. 

In  1958.  I  again  offered  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  social  security 
amendments  bill  of  that  year,  but  in- 
cluding the  exemption  of  an  amount  of 
earned  income  for  ADC  parents  as  well. 
This  amendment  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  administration,  and  It  failed  to 
pass  on  a  division. 

In  the  1956  amendment  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  exemption  provided  was  $50. 
At  that  time,  the  average  total  old-age 
assistance  payment  was  about  $56.  In 
April  of  this  year,  the  average  total  pay- 
ment had  gone  up  to  $72.24,  including 
$14.33  of  vendor  medical  pcjnments. 
Thus,  there  has  been  some  increase  and 
under  H.R.  10606  an  additional  small 
increase  would  be  permitted.  Because 
of  this,  but  particularly  because  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  this  principle  em- 
bodied in  my  amendment  become  law,  I 
have  submitted  the  amendment  calling 
for  only  a  maxim  vim  exemption  of  $25. 
Of  course  this  Increase  from  $56  to 
$72  in  the  average  payment  is  stated  in 
current  dollars.  In  1957-59  dollars,  the 
increase  is  only  from  about  $60  to  $68.65. 
So  this  amendment  calls  for  a  very  small 
exemption. 

The  total  cost  of  all  this  is  somewhat 
clouded  because  it  is  not  certain  how 
many  States  will  accept  the  provision. 
It  is  not  mandatory  upon  the  States  to 
do  so.  It  is  only  permissive.  If  they 
do  so  the  Federal  Government  is  ready 
to  meet  its  share  of  the  cost.  There  will 
be  something  of  a  windfall  to  the  States 
because  it  will  make  more  aged  persons 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance  and  Fed- 
eral aid  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  cost  on 
the  initial  amounts  paid.  In  some  cases 
a  State  may  receive  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunenfs  "matching"  share  as  much  as 
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5  or  10  times  the  amount  actually  paid 
to  the  new  old-age  assistance  recipient. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  amendment  and  thereby  take 
this  very  gentle  and  moderate  step,  to 
show  the  2Vi  million  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  that  we  have  not  written 
them  off  as  having  nothing  to  contribute 
to  our  economy  in  a  modest  way  or  as 
undeserving  of  a  little  earned  pin  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS .    I  yield . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  bringing  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  and  following 
up  the  fight  he  has  made  for  many  years 
for  an  adequate  opportunity  for  people 
to  earn  a  very  limited  amount  in  their 
old  age  to  supplement  their  old-age 
assistance  by  meager  earnings  in  doing 
odd  jobs,  thus  obtaining  some  income 
that  is  necessary  to  provide  a  bare  sub- 
sistence standard  of  living. 

I,  too,  have  been  working  on  this  idea. 
I  have  come  into  complete  agreement 
with  the  Senator  as  to  the  need  and  as 
to  the  logic  of  offering  these  people — who 
never  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  social 
security,  and  whose  problems  were  in- 
herited from  the  days  when  it  was  no 
concern  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  or  of 
the  States  whether  they  were  able  to 
exist  or  not — an  opportunity  to  provide 
themselves  with  this  little  income. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we 
are  talking  about  a  declining  number  of 
people,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  who  are 
around  76  years  of  age.  I  am  told  that 
today  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
aged  population  have  social  security 
benefits  for  which  they  have  paid  and 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  They  may 
earn  up  to  $1,200 — I  believe  the  figure 
is — a  year,  or  perhaps  more  under  social 
security. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  correct  figure 
is  $1,350.  These  people  in  most  States 
are  denied  even  income  from  selling 
chickens  and  eggs  and  the  very  meager 
change  that  they  might  earn  in  supple- 
mentary work. 

I  know  that  all  the  sociologists  believe 
that  one  of  the  best  means  of  helping  to 
maintain  respectability  and  the  feeling 
of  being  wanted  in  old  age  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  few  dollars. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
earnings  limitation  is  obsolete,  because 
today  the  problem  in  small  towns,  as  in 
large  towns,  is  the  problem  of  finding 
people  who  will  do  part-time  work,  who 
will  babysit  for  parents  who  go  out,  as 
well  as  finding  people  who  will  take  care 
of  children  of  working  mothers,  and 
widows  who  have  only  a  pittance  on 
which  to  rely. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  people  who  will 
cut  the  lawns  and  do  a  little  gardening. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  those  who 
will  cut  lawns.  Consequently  there  is 
this  void  in  the  labor  supply.  Young 
men  today  want  full-time  jobs  and  sal- 
aries of  about  $200,  for  a  high  school 
graduate.  Yet  the  aged  citizens  are 
denied  this  opportunity  to  work  even 
though  the  need  for  work  is  there,  such 


as  taking  care  of  cars,  parking  cars, 
pumping  gasoline,  working  in  a  super- 
market, and  doing  many  other  things 
that  can  give  a  feeling  of  being  needed, 
and  at  the  same  time  supplement  income. 

The  national  average  monthly  cash 
benefit  of  old-age  assistance  people  runs 
to  about  $57  a  month.  Added  to  this  is 
about  $14  in  vendor  payments  for  medi- 
cal care.  Therefore,  if  the  national 
average  monthly  cash  benefit  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $57,  a  greater  earning 
allowance  could  logically  be  made. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
among  them  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  W«st  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
who  is  here,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1,  who  is 
here,  feel  that  since  this  does  not  add  to 
the  money  the  Government  pays  out  this 
should  be  more  liberal  than  the  $25 
figure.  I  know  the  Senator  wishes  it  to 
be  more  liberal.  I  believe  that  earnings 
of  $50  a  month  would  be  possible  without 
any  serious  impact  upon  the  cost  of  the 
program.  By  that  I  mean  that  most  of 
the  people  who  retire  today  receive  social 
security.  Persons  who  have  been  on  the 
rolls,  subject  to  the  means  test,  have  been 
on  social  security  for  years,  because  Con- 
gress has  expanded  social  security  so 
much. 

The  idea  that  a  new  class  would  be 
opened  by  allowing  persons  to  earn  $50 
a  month  or  $25  a  month  is  simply  not 
factual  in  the  light  of  the  situation  that 
exists  today.  Since  this  money  comes 
from  earnings,  it  will  not  come  out  of 
any  money  which  will  be  appropriated. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  go  along  with 
the  amendment  I  should  like  to  propose 
and  to  raise  the  amount  to  $50  a  month. 
Five  or  six  dollars  a  week  will  not  en- 
courage these  people  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  cut  off  of  the  retirement  rolls  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  reply  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  somewhat  as- 
tonished at  my  own  moderation.  I  came 
to  the  Chamber  expecting  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb  for  proposing  $25.  Now  I  find 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  who  are  very 
thrifty  men,  not  upbraiding  me,  but 
suggesting  that  I  should  double  the  fig- 
ure. I  am  afraid  the  cost  would  be  high. 
Much  as  my  heart  beats  with  them,  let 
us  be  moderate  about  this  proposal;  let 
us  not  go  overboard.  We  should  re- 
member that  this  will  make  more  per- 
sons eligible  and  that  the  States  will  get 
a  windfall  from  the  Federal  payments. 
The  greater  the  exemption,  the  greater 
the  windfall.  I  am  trying  to  combine 
prudent  thrift  with  humane  generosity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  we  are 
being  more  than  moderate  when  we 
limit  earnings  to  about  $6  a  week.  In 
other  words,  if  a  man  has  to  take  2 
days  to  mow  his  lawn,  and  he  might  get 
$7.50,  and  he  might  have  a  regular  cus- 
tomer for  whom  he  would  tend  a  lawn 
at  $7.50,  then  1  week  he  will  have  to 
skip  the  job. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  not  have  us 
start  at  $25;  and  if  that  is  not  enough, 
the  amount  can  be  increased  later.  Let 
us  not  swamp  the  system  to  begin  with. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 
It  was  his  leadership  that  helped  to 
establish  this  program  twice  in  the 
Senate.  As  he  mentioned,  today's  dollar 
is  not  the  dollar  of  the  days  when  he 
first  presented  the  $25  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  has  been  an 
Increase  of  15  percent  since  1957-59. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  us  be  reason- 
able and  start  it  where  It  will  be  worth 
while  for  persons  to  have  an  earning 
capacity  and  go  out  and  try  to  help 
themselves.  I  think  it  would  be  real 
frugality  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  would  not  consider  that  permitting 
an  old-age  recipient  to  earn  up  to  $50 
a  month  as  being  the  acme  of  radicalism, 
exactly,  because  I  would  not  say  that 
$105  a  month  on  which  to  live  would 
permit  any  of  them  to  become  spend- 
thrift. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Could  they  not  live 
very  handsomely  on  that  In  the  little 
villages  in  the  State  from  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  comes?  Could 
they  not  live  handsomely  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  at  Thetford  or 
Putney? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  have  at  the 
time  I  was  born,  but  they  could  not 
today.  I  have  heard  about  going  back 
to  the  pre-McKinley  days;  but  actually 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  increasing  in 
Putney.  Vt.,  Thetford,  Vt.,  and  other 
places  in  Vermont. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  spent 
much  of  his  early  life — shall  we  call 
them  formative  years  or  informative 
years?— In  the  State  of  Maine.  I  never 
knew  of  anyone  who  came  from  the 
State  of  Maine  or  the  State  of  Vermont 
to  resist  the  opportunity  to  bargain. 

While  I  would  favor  permitting  an 
old-age  recipient  to  earn  up  to  $50  a 
month,  that  would  not  be  taking  it  out 
of  anyone  else,  because  he  would,  for  the 
most  part,  be  doing  much  of  the  work 
he  would  be  doing  anyway.  It  would  be 
just  that  much  more  money  to  be  spent 
in  the  community,  and  it  would  increase 
business  generally. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  principle,  but  I  never  thought  I 
would  be  reproached  for  not  giving 
enough. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Everyone  has  his  con- 
servative moments.  I  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  entitled  to  his.  But 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  was 
raised  In  the  habits  of  New  England,  is 
unwilling  to  accept  $50,  what  would  he 
accept? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  bargaining  on  the  Senate 
fioor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  KERR  Has  not  the  Senator 
amended  his  amendment  to  the  point 
where  it  is  permissive  Instead  of  manda- 
tory? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  that 
is  a  still  further  concession. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  the  $50,  suggested  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
MoNBONEvJ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AiKKif  J ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  RakdoLiPh  1 ,  were  accepted 
it  wx>uld  not  be  mandatory  upon  the 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  only  provide 
the  authority  to  do  that  if  they  had  the 
money  to  carry  their  program  with  the 
additianal  pn)vision. 

Mr.  DOUGl^AS.  That  is  correct.  But 
ttie  Federal  payment*  would  increase  by 
a  greater  rat.o. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  a  State  could  not  go 
above  $25.  it  would  not  be  compelled  to 
do  so;  but  if  it  had  the  money  which 
would  enable  it  to  do  so,  it  could  pay  as 
much  as  $50  under  t2ie  permissive  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  arguing  in  favor  of  raising 
the  amount  from  $25  to  $50? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  am. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  My  heart  is  deeply 
pleased,  but  rny  judgment  is  dubious. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  nitnols  yield? 

Mr.  DOUG1.AS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Hot  or  cool,  we  all 
seem  to  be  warming  to  the  subject  As 
a  cosponsor  oi  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  astute  Senator  from 
Illinois,  whom  we  admire 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  never  been 
charged  with  being  astute. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  not  charge  the 
Senator  with  being  astute;  I  commend 
him  for  it. 

Mr.  DOUG1.AS.    I  have  never  been  so 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  It  is  my  feeling,  in 
view  of  the  lut  id  argimients  presented  by 
both  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MONROKKTl  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  AikxhI,  that  I  not 
attempt  to  present  further  reasons  or 
seek  to  reinft»rce  points  well  made,  but 
rather  that  I  should  appeal  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  nUriois  to  raise  our  figure.  I 
trust  he  will  do  so.  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  th<?  desirability  of  having  the 
amendment  provide  for  $50  rather  than 
$25.  Of  course.  I  would  not  oppose  the 
amendment  for  $25.  I  favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  proposal,  birt  I  believe  the 
amount  is  too  conservative  as  provided  in 
the  amendment  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  other  Senators,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  sense  there  is  a  meeting  of 
minds  and  a  harmony  of  heart  on  this 
matter  of  equity  to  older  persons  who  do 
part-time  work,  and  should  be  rewarded 
rather  than  penalized  for  their  initiative 
and  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGI.AS.  At  times  we  can  pass 
measures  by  a  bare  majority.  At  other 
times.  I  yearn  for  a  consensus.  Since  the 
proposal  of  $50  was  opposed  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration  both  In  1956 


and  1958.  I  was  afraid  I  would  run  into 
trouble  from  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  if  I  iH-oposed  that  sum 
again.  Therefore.  I  thought  I  should  be 
more  moderate  and,  therefore,  could 
then  have  the  amendment  adopted  by  a 
stronger  vote. 

But  now,  when  tlie  revered  and  re- 
spected Senator  from  Vermont  LMr. 
AiKENl,  who  is  one  of  the  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party,  says  he 
would  like  to  have  the  amendment  pro- 
vide for  $50.  it  makes  me  feel  that  possi- 
bly we  might  have  success.  But  I  wish 
more  of  our  Republican  friends  would 
express  themselves,  so  that  I  will  not  be 
led  down  the  primrose  path  to  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  a  good  principle. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  is  he  not.  that  if  this  amoimt 
is  Increased,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
go  to  conference? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  he  makes  the  $50  max- 
Imimi  permissive,  is  he  not  in  a  better 
position  than  be  would  be  otherwise? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  all  depends  on 
who  would  be  the  conferees.  I  have  had 
a  bitter  experience  with  the  statement, 
"We  will  take  it  to  confereiKse."  Again 
and  anain  I  have  paid  that  that  is  the 
parliamentary  equivalent  of  taking  a 
proposal  into  a  secret  chamber  and  cut- 
ting its  throat 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
was  expressed  to  a  mandatoiT  provision, 
iK>t  to  a  permissive  one? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  think  it  was 
permissive. 

Mr.  KERR.    The  Senator  from  Okla- 
h<Mna  remembers  it  the  other  way. 
^  Mr.  M.-\NSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  imder- 
staiuUng,  so  long  as  the  question  has 
been  raised,  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
opposed  to  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  a  number 
at  other  Senators.  I  feel  fairly  certain 
that  if  a  reasonable  figure  should  be 
reached,  the  Department  would  still  not 
be  opposed  to  the  amendment,  which  is 
rK)t  mandatory,  but  leaves  the  payment 
to  the  discretion  of  the  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  of  a  larger  fig- 
ure than  this? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Even  of  a  larger 
figure. 

Even  for  a  larger  figure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  that  is  very  re- 
assuring. I  may  say  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  that  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  press  release  which  I  issued  in 
1956,  and  it  stated  that  my  amendment 
of  1958  was  permissive,  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  KERR.     And  In  what  amount? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Fifty  dollars  a 
month. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  grown  that  much  more  conserva- 
tive over  these  years? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Oh,  I  get  more  con- 
servative every  year.     [Lau^ter.!! 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  roll  back  the  hand 
of  time,  and  lift  the  banner  you  held 
aloft  in  your  youth,  that  it  may  prevail. 
ILaughter.l 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  a  man  mighty  in  valor 
and  in  strength. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  accept  the  $50  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  before 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr. 
Monroney],  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  does  not 
oppose  the  amendment  if  it  is  optional. 

Mr.  LIONRONEY.  This  is  not  only 
optional ;  when  we  talk  about  $50  in  any 
one  mouth,  this  will  not  automatically 
guarantee  that  any  of  the  thousands  of 
people  on  old  age  assistance  will  ever 
reach  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  if  one  on  so- 
cial security  is  allowed  to  have  $1,350 
of  earnings.  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing 
a  grave  injustice  if  we  provide  here  for 
one-half  of  that  amount  of  earned  in- 
come. It  vnll  not  be  a  balanced  level; 
perhaps  in  tae  summertime  it  uill  be 
more.  Also  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
total  of  earned  income  of  the  25  or  33  Va 
percent  of  those  who  may  find  employ- 
ment will  come  closer  to  being  $25.  on 
the  average,  for  the  12 -month  period 
than  to  being  $50  a  month. 

This  is  optional  for  the  States;  but  it 
is  also  problematical  as  to  who  can  work, 
and,  second,  who  c£ui  find  the  kind  of 
Job  that  will  fit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  $25  and  substit^ite 
$50,  I  will  not  object  In  fact  secretly. 
I  will  exult  But  if  this  should  defeat 
the  bill — ^if  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  their  alUes  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  combined  to  defeat  the  bill — 
I  would  be  unhappy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  be  very 
unhappy,  too;  and  if  I  felt  that  the 
amendment  would  have  that  effect,  I 
would  be  the  last  on  this  floor,  or  the 
next  to  the  last,  to  offer  this  amaidment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Illinois  care 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  $50  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  AiKnrl  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Kerr]  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rahdolph]  should  join  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment;  and  I  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  the 
genesis  of  this  amendment.  I  simply 
proposed  the  amendment  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  better  earning  rate. 

Let  me  say  this  applies  to  earned  in- 
come ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  person 
who  obtains  his  income  from  Investments 
or  rait,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  It  means  he  will 
have  to  find  this  much  additional  work. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wish  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment formally? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  Senator's  amendment,  except 
that 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  do  not  want  the 
amendm,ent  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  mine.  It  would  be  better  merely  to 
strike  out  the  $25  and  substitute  there- 
for $50,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  that  will  be 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  will  do  the  best  I  possibly  can  to  keep 
the  35  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
from  defeating  the  64  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  We  frequently  have  to 
deal  not  merely  with  the  35  over  there 
but  also  with  their  numerous  and  power- 
ful allies  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  the  names  of  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  added  as 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  if  other  Sena- 
tors wish  to  "hit  the  sawdust  trail,"  they 
will  be  welcome.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY  1.  on  behalf  of  himself, 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  ] .  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  been  accepted? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes;  I  accept  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Senators,  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 
on  behalf  of  himself,  the  Senator  from 
Vermon  [Mr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  so  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment,  as  modified,  be 
accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  modified  accordingly. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.     [Putting  the  question] 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  never 
in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I  think  that 
such  an  amendment  as  this  would  be  ac- 
cepted unanimously  by  the  Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  able  to  withstand  a 


further  shock.  I  should  like  to  have  his 
attention. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
for  the  information  of  all  Senators, 
whether  there  is  to  be  further  business 
today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
further  business  today;  there  will  be  no 
fiulher  votes.  We  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  on  Monday, 
we  shall  take  up  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1962.  and  that  within  an 
hour  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  has  asked  what  the  business 
of  the  Senate  will  be.  let  me  say  I  hope 
we  may  be  able,  on  Monday,  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE       TO       REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL  FINDLEY.  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
and  then  some  very  kind  things  are  said 
about  a  Member  of  this  branch  or  a 
Member  of  the  other'branch  of  the  Leg- 
islative Establishment,  and  I  always  like 
to  see  such  things.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  Robert  Hess,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Boulevard  Drainage  District.  Beards- 
town,  HI.,  which  Is  highly  comphmen- 
tary  of  the  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  represents 
that  district,  and  I  believe  the  letter 
shovUd  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Of 
course.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Beakostown,  111..,  June  27,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Paul  Pindlit,' 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  In  thla  day  of  stronger  centralized 
government  where  many  bureaus  must  look 
to  their  Washington  headquarters  for  nearly 
all  decisions  It  la  indeed  reassuring  to  be 
represented  in  Congreaa  by  someone  who 
makes  it  a  policy  to  be  informed  and  active 
in  all  projects  In  that  district. 

We,  the  commissioners  of  the  Boulevard 
Drainage  District,  wish  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  the  many  occasions  you 
have  found  time  In  your  bvisy  schedule  to 
assist  us  In  our  drainage  and  flood  control 
problems. 

More  than  once  you  have  saved  the  land- 
owners of  out  drainage  district  the  expense 
of  sending  our  legal  and  engineering  talent 
to  Washington  Jxist  to  see  that  our  in- 
formation got  to  the  right  party. 

The  entire  community  Is  Indebted  to  you 
for  your  securing  the  completion  ot  the 
Beardstown  flood  control  levee  project  in 
the  form  of  Increased  pumping  capacity  and 
collector  ditches  to  handle  the  flows  from 
the  underseepage  pressure  relief  wells. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  prompt  at- 
tention to  our  letters  and  your  personal 
contacts  when  In  the  district  to  see  how 
the  project  is  going. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RosntT  Hsss, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Commissioners .  Bou- 
levard Drainage  District,  Beardstown. 

m. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MORRILL  ACT 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  week  of  the  100th  axmiversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  President 
Lincoln,  I  am  delighted  to  salute  the 
land-grant  movement  in  education  and 
two  important  participants  in  that  pro- 
gram, the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University. 

As  President  Kennedy  noted  in  his 
proclamation  recognizing  the  centennial 
of  this  historic  act,  it  opened  the  doors 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  all  with  the 
ability  and  will  to  learn,  irrespective  of 
heredity,  occupation,  or  economic  status. 

But  the  68  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  subscribe  to  this  principle 
are  not  spending  this  centennial  year  in 
self-satisfied  celebration,  Mr.  President. 
Rather,  in  the  best  traditions  of  this 
movement,  they  are  reviewing  the  past 
to  see  more  clearly  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  find  solutions  to  them. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Morrill,  president  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
chairman  of  the  centennial  theme  com- 
mittee, has  expressed  this  thought: 

New  knowledge  today — In  science,  tech- 
nology, the  social  studies  and  humanities — 
has  opened  new  frontiers.  It  has  set  the  re- 
quirements for  new  professions  and  careers 
In  preparation  for  which  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  State  universities  have  pioneered 
while  gaining  In  training  for  the  older  ones. 
They  will  continue  in  this  tradition. 

Education  faces  alwajrs  the  problem  that 
the  land-grant  movement  founders  dis- 
cerned a  century  ago:  the  requirements  for 
reappraisal,  reorganization,  and  redirection 
to  meet  the  needs  of  time  and  change.  Per- 
sistence In  old  patterns,  however  resourceful 
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and  responsive  In  their  day,  is  not  sufficient 
to  the  future  which  becomes  the  pressing 
present. 

New  occaslom.  teach  new  duties. 

Mr.  President,  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee is  among  the  oldest  and  Tennes- 
see A.  &  I.  is  the  youngest  of  the  land- 
grant  universities. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  which 
opened  to  stucents  in  1794,  now  teaches 
about  16.000  students  annually  on  its 
four  academic  campuses  at  Knoxville, 
Memphis,  Nas-nville,  and  Martin,  in  127 
different  areas  of  knowledge.  Within 
the  next  10  years,  this  enrollment  is 
expected  to  double. 

Tennessee  A  <(  I.  is  this  year  observing 
its  semicentennial  as  an  institution  of 
learning  concurrent  with  a  yearlong  ob- 
servance of  the  land-grant  centennial. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  joint  cele- 
bration is  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  scholarship  founda- 
tion in  memor./  of  the  first  president  of 
Tennessee  A.  L  I.  and  to  honor  the  pres- 
ent administration  for  outstanding 
leadership  that  has  resulted  in  raising 
this  university  from  a  teachers'  college 
to  a  f  ull-fledge<d  land-grant  university  in 
a  15-year  period. 

The  land-grant  movement  is  one  of 
the  things  that  has  made  us  a  strong 
nation,  Mr.  President,  and  the  partici- 
pation in  that  movement  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  by  Tennessee 
A.  b  I.  has  contributed  richly  to  the 
growth  of  the  Volunteer  State. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  S  INDEPEND- 
ENCE  DAY   ADDRESS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinion.  President  Kennedys  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  at  Philadelphia 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
landmark  declarations  in  the  modern 
free  world. 

The  President's  call  for  a  declaration 
of  interdependence  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  a  United  States  of 
Europe  is  heartening  indeed  to  those  of 
us  who.  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
have  been  urging  Atlantic  partnership 
as  the  best  means  for  making  all  the 
world  a  better  place. 

We  have  been  moving  toward  a  truly 
unified,  truly  integrated  Atlantic  com- 
munity, as  surely  as  day  follows  night. 
Two  "hot "  wars  and  the  "cold  "  one  en- 
suing since  the  late  1940's  have 
sharpened  our  awareness  of  our  common 
roots,  our  common  interests,  our  com- 
mon ideals,  and  our  common  enemy. 

Out  of  this  awareness  has  come  con- 
certed action,  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic; "united  or  perish "  has  been  our 
watchword.  We  united  in  the  execution 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  that  historic 
demonstration  of  UJS.  responsibility  for 
the  economic  future  of  Europe.  We 
united  in  NATO,  that  living  alliance 
under  a  unified  military  command  and 
one  of  the  free  world's  most  effective 
shields  against  enslavement.  We  united 
In  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  which  has  now 
grown  into  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 


Some  of  these  things  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  together  because  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  But  they  are  things 
that,  regardless  of  the  Soviet  threat,  we 
should  do  together  because  they  are 
right. 

Thus  united,  we  have  not  perished. 
Rather,  we  have  survived  and  more:  we 
have  erased  much  of  war's  devastation; 
our  resolve  to  preserve  freedom  has 
hardened;  our  attitudes,  especially  con- 
cerning European  commerce,  have  be- 
gun to  mature.  In  short,  we  have 
learned  how  cooperation,  supported  by 
unity  of  purpose,  can  generate  strength. 

Now.  in  my  opinion,  the  nations  of 
the  Atlantic  commimity  are  on  the 
threshold  of  their  greatest  growth — 
economic,  social,  spiritual,  political.  In 
his  address  yesterday,  the  President  in- 
vited freemen  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic to  cross  that  threshold.  My  fer- 
vent hope  is  that  we  shall. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  speech  has 
previously  been  printed  in  the  Record. 
but  if  not,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PREsnjENT  Kennedy's  Jct-t  4 'Address 

Governor  Powell,  your  excellency,  the  arch- 
bishop. Governor  Lawrence,  Mayor  Tate, 
Senator  Clark.  Congressman  Green,  distin- 
guished Governors,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  It  Is  a  high  honor 
for  any  citizen  of  the  great  Republic  to  speak 
at  this  Hall  of  Independence  on  this  day  of 
Independence.  To  speak  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  chief  executives  of  our 
60  States.  Is  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obli- 
gation. The  necessity  for  comity  between 
the  National  Government  and  the  several 
States  Is  an  Indelible  lesson  of  our  history. 

Because  our  system  Is  designed  to  encour- 
age both  differences  and  dissent — because  Its 
checks  and  balances  are  designed  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  locality 
against  preeminent  central  authority — you 
and  I  both  recognize  how  dependent  we  are, 
one  upon  the  other,  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  our  unique  and  happy  form  of  gov- 
ernment. OiU"  system  and  our  freedom 
permit  the  legislative  to  be  pitted  upon  occa- 
sions against  the  executive,  the  State  against 
the  Federal  Government,  the  city  against  the 
countryside,  the  party  against  party.  Interest 
against  Interest,  all  In  competition  or  In  con- 
tention one  with  another.  Our  task — your 
task  In  the  statehouse  and  my  task  In  the 
White  House  Is  to  weave  from  all  these 
tangled  threads  a  fabric  of  law  and  progress. 
Others  may  confine  themselves  to  debate,  dis- 
cussion, and  that  ultimate  luxury — free  ad- 
vice. Our  responsibility  Is  one  of  decision, 
for  to  govern  Is  to  choose. 

Thus,  In  a  very  real  sense  you  and  I  are 
the  executors  of  the  testament  handed  down 
by  those  who  gathered  In  this  historic  haU 
186  years  ago  today.  For  they  gathered  to 
affix  their  names  to  a  document  which  was 
above  all  else  a  document  not  of  rhetoric, 
but  a  bold  decision.  It  was.  It  is  true,  a 
document  of  protest,  but  protests  had  been 
made  before.  It  set  forth  their  grievances 
with  eloquence — but  such  eloquence  had 
been  heard  before.  But  what  distinguished 
this  papier  from  all  the  others  was  the  final, 
irrevocable  decision  that  It  took  to  assert  the 
Independence  of  free  states  in  place  of 
colonies  and  to  commit  to  that  goal  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  seicred  honor. 

A  THTTICPET  CALL 

Today,  186  years  later,  that  Declaration — 
whose  yellowing  parchment  and  fading,  al- 


most illegible  lines  Z  saw  In  the  past  week 
In  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  is 
still  a  revolutionary  document.  To  read  it 
today  is  to  hear  a  trumpet  call.  For  that 
Declaration  unleashed  not  merely  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  British,  but  a  revolution  in 
human  affairs.  Its  authors  were  highly  con- 
scious of  Its  worldwide  implications,  and 
George  Washington  declared  that  liberty  and 
self-goverrunent  were,  in  his  words,  "finally 
sttiked  on  the  experiment  entnisted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people." 

This  prophecy  has  been  borne  out  for  186 
years.  This  doctrine  of  national  independ- 
ence has  shaken  the  globe,  and  it  remains 
the  most  powerful  force  anywhere  in  the 
world  today.  There  are  those  struggling  to 
eke  out  a  bare  existence  in  a  barren  land 
who  have  never  heard  of  free  enterprise,  but 
who  cherish  the  idea  of  independence.  "There 
are  those  who  are  grappling  with  overpower- 
ing problems  of  illiteracy  and  ill  health,  and 
who  are  ill  equipped  to  hold  free  elections, 
but  they  are  determined  to  hold  fast  to 
their  national  Independence.  Even  those  un- 
willing or  unable  to  take  part  in  any  struggle 
between  East  and  West  are  strongly  on  the 
side  of  their  own  national  independence. 
If  there  is  a  single  issue  in  the  world  today 
which  divides  the  world,  it  is  independ- 
ence— the  independence  of  Berlin  or  Laos  or 
Vietnam.  The  longing  for  independence  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  the  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  independence  in  those  newly  emerg- 
ing areas  whose  troubles  some  hope  to 
exploit. 

THBORT  INTO  PRACTICX 

The  theory  of  independence — as  old  as 
man  himself — was  not  Invented  in  this  hall, 
but  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  theory  be- 
came a  practice — that  the  word  went  out  to 
all  the  world  that  "the  God  who  gave  vis 
life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 

And  today  this  Nation — conceived  In  rev- 
olution, nurtvired  in  liberty,  matured  in 
independence — has  no  intention  of  abdicat- 
ing Its  leadership  in  that  worldwide  move- 
ment for  independence  to  any  nation  or 
society  committed  to  systematic  human  sup- 
pression. 

As  apt  and  applicable  as  this  historic  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  today,  we  would 
do  well  to  honor  that  other  historic  docu- 
ment drafted  in  this  hall — the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — for  It  stressed  not  in- 
dependence but  Interdependence,  not  the  in- 
dividual liberty  of  one  but  the  indivisible 
liberty  of  all. 

In  most  of  the  old  colonial  world,  the 
struggle  for  Independence  is  comingj^o  an 
end.  Even  In  areas  behind  the  ctfftaln, 
that  which  Jefferson  called  "the  disease  of 
liberty"  still  appears  to  be  infectious.  With 
the  passing  of  ancient  empires,  today  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  world's  population 
lives  in  territories  officially  termed  "de- 
p>endent."  As  this  effort  for  independence — 
Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence — now  approaches  a 
successful  close,  a  great  new  effort — for  in- 
dependence— is  transforming  the  world 
about  us.  And  the  spirit  of  that  new  effort 
is  the  same  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  the 
American    Constitution. 

UNITY  IN  STRENGTH 

That  spirit  is  today  most  clearly  seen 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  long  divided  by  feuds  more 
bitter  than  any  which  existed  among  the 
13  colonies,  are  Joining  together,  seeking  as 
our  forefathers  sought,  to  find  freedom  in 
diversity  and  tuilty  in  strength. 

The  United  States  looks  on  this  vast  new 
enterprise  with  hoi>e  and  admiration.  We 
do  not  regard  a  strong  and  united  E\irope 
as  a  rival  but  as  a  partner.  To  aid  its  prog- 
ress has  been  the  basic  objective  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  17  years.  We  believe  that 
a  iinited  Europe  wUl  be  capable  of  playing   a 
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greater  role  In  Qie  common  defense,  of  re- 
sponding more  generonsly  to  the  needs  of 
poorer  nations,  of  joining  with  the  United 
States  and  others  In  lowering  trade  barriers, 
resolTlng  problems  of  currency  and  com- 
modities, and  developing  coordinated  poli- 
cies In  all  other  economic,  diplomatic,  and 
political  areas.  We  see  In  such  a  E\irope  a 
partner  with  whom  we  could  deal  on  a  basis 
of  full  equality  In  all  the  great  and  burden- 
some tasks  of  building  and  defending  a  com- 
munity of  free  nations. 

It  would  be  premature  at  this  time  to  do 
more  than  to  Indicate  the  higher  regard  with 
which  we  view  the  formation  of  this  partner- 
ship. The  first  order  of  business  is  for  our 
European  friends  to  go  forward  In  forming 
the  more  perfect  union  which  will  someday 
make  this  partnership  possible. 

ATLANTIC    PASTKEBSHIP 

A  great  new  edifice  is  not  bvait  overnight. 
It  was  1 1  years  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  writing  of  the  Constitution. 
The  construction  of  workable  Federal  insti- 
tutions required  still  another  generation. 
The  greatest  works  of  o\ir  Nation's  founders 
lay  not  In  documents  and  declarations,  but 
In  creative,  determined  action.  The  build- 
ing of  the  new  bouse  of  Europe  has  followed 
this  same  practical  and  purposeful  course. 
Building  the  Atlantic  partnership  will  not 
be  cheaply  or  easily  finished. 

But  I  will  say  here  and  now  on  this  day 
of  independence  that  the  United  States  will 
be  ready  for  a  declaration  of  interde- 
pendence— that  we  will  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss with  a  united  Europe  the  ways  and 
means  of  forming  a  concrete  Atlantic  pc^t- 
nership — a  mutually  beneficial  partnership 
between  the  new  union  now  emerging  in 
Europe  and  the  old  American  Union  founded 
here  175  years  ago. 

All  this  will  not  be  cconpleted  in  a  year, 
but  let  the  world  know  it  is  our  goal. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, Alexander  Hamilton  told  his  fel- 
low New  Yorkers  to  "think  continentally." 
Today  Americans  must  learn  to  think  inter- 
contlnentally. 

Acting  on  our  own  by  ourselves,  we  can- 
not establish  Justice  throughout  the  world. 
We  cannot  insure  Its  domesUc  tranquility, 
or  provide  for  its  conunon  defense,  or  pro- 
mote Its  general  welfare,  or  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. But  joined  with  other  free  nations, 
we  can  do  all  this  and  more.  We  can  assist 
the  developing  nations  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  poverty.  We  can  balance  our  worldwide 
trad*  and  payments  at  the  highest  possible 
level  of  growth.  We  can  mount  a  deterrent 
powerful  enough  to  deter  any  aggression 
and  ultimately  we  can  help  achieve  a  world 
of  law  and  free  choice,  banishing  the  world 
of  war  and  coercion. 

COMMON    CONCERNS 

For  the  Atlantic  partnership  of  which  I 
speak  would  not  look  Inwardly  only,  pre- 
occupied with  Its  own  welfare  and  advance- 
ment. It  must  look  outward  to  cooperate 
with  all  nations  In  meeting  their  common 
concern.  It  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
eventual  union  of  all  free  men.  Those  who 
are  now  free  and  those  who  are  avowing 
that  someday  they  will  be  free. 

On  Washington's  Birthday  in  1861.  stand- 
ing right  there.  President-elect  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spoke  at  this  hall  on  his  way  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  And  he  paid  a  brief  and 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  men  who  wrote,  and 
fought  for,  and  who  died  for,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Its  essence,  he  said, 
was  its  promise  not  only  of  liberty  "to  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  the 
world  •  •  •  (hope)  that  in  due  time  the 
weights  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance.** 


On  this  4th  day  of  July  IIHO.  we  who 
are  gathered  at  this  same  ball — entrusted 
with  the  fate  and  future  of  our  States  and 
Nation — declare  now  our  vow  to  do  our 
part  to  lift  t^  welghU  from  the  shotilders 
of  all,  to  join  other  men  and  nations,  in 
preserving  both  peace  and  freedom,  and  to 
regard  any  threat  to  p>eace  or  freedom  of  one 
as  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  all. 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 


ECONOMIC  CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  quite  by  coincidence,  two  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  same  general  sub- 
ject, economic  concentration,  made  their 
appearance  on  the  same  day,  June  25. 

The  first  was  a  report,  •Concentration 
Ratios  in  Manufacturing  Industry,  1958. 
part  1."  prepared  for  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitnist  and  Monopoly 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  Shoe  case,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Court  has  set  forth 
its  views  concerning  the  general  objec- 
tives, piirposes.  and  congressional  intent 
underlying  the  Celler-Kefauver  amend- 
ment of  1950  to  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  This  amendment  prohibits  mergers 
and  acquisition  which  "may  substantially 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly."  In  its  decision  the  Court 
not  only  upheld  the  Government,  but  in 
so  doing,  except  perhaps  on  one  or  two 
minor  points,  correctly  Interpreted  the 
intent  of  Congress,  as  I  recall  it.  The 
tests  of  law  set  forth  in  the  decision  are 
capable  of  empirical  verification  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Their  use 
by  the  antitrust  agencies  should  serve  to 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  time  and 
resources  currently  involved  in  both  in- 
vestigation and  litigation. 

The  only  regrettable  aspect  of  the  de- 
cision is  that  it  has  come  11  years  after 
the  law  was  passed.  The  delay,  I  hasten 
to  add,  is  not  the  fault  of  ^he  Court  In- 
asmuch as  the  BroTv-n  Shoe  case  was 
among  the  first  to  come  before  It  imder 
the  1950  amendment. 

Unhappily  concentration  in  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  continued  to  grow 
apace  during  this  period,  and  there  can 
be  little  question  that  much  of  the 
growth  was  due  to  acquisitions  of  smaller 
companies  by  large  corporations.  The 
report  on  concentration  shows  that  be- 
tween 1947  and  1958  the  shal-e  held  by 
the  200  largest  companies  of  total  indus- 
trial output,  as  measured  by  value  added 
by  manufacture,  rose  27  percent.  In  1947 
the  200  largest  companies  accounted  for 
30  percent  of  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture; by  1958  their  proportion  had 
risen  to  38  percent. 

This  alarming  increase  in  overall  con- 
centration confirms  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  for  years  have  been  troubled 
by  developments  which  would  inevitably 
make  for  higher  concentration.  The 
granting  of  the  great  bulk  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  of  Government-financed 
research,  and  of  Government-built  fa- 
cilities to  a  few  large  corporations,  plua 


the  acquisition  of  numerous  small-  and 
medium -sized  companies  by  their  larger 
competitors  have  apparently  combined 
to  bring  about  exactly  the  result  which 
we  have  long  feared. 

The  influence  of  mergers  was  partic- 
ularly pronoimced  In  the  flour  and  meal 
industry,  in  which  the  four  largest  com- 
panies mcreased  their  share  of  total 
shipments  from  29  percent  in  1947  to  38 
percent  in  1958;  in  beer  and  ale,  in 
which  the  share  of  the  four  largest  rose 
from  21  to  28  percent;  and  in  paper  and 
board  products,  in  which  it  increased 
from  15  to  34  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
news  account  of  this  concentration  re- 
port written  by  Bernard  Nossiter.  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
26,  1962.  I  also  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  a  perceptive  editorial  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Brown 
Shoe  case  appearing  in  the  same  news- 
paper on  June  27. 

The  decision  in  the  Brown  ^loe  case 
will,  in  my  judgment,  rank  among  the 
most  important  decisions  ever  handed 
down  under  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
only  dissent  was  that  of  Justice  Harlan. 
relating  only  to  a  point  of  procedure. 
Because  of  its  historical  importance  tlie 
entire  decision  should  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu);  however,  owing  to  space  limita- 
tions. I  ask  at  this  time  permission  to 
have  reprmted  pages  16  through  28.  in 
which  the  Court  gives  an  account  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Celler-Kefau- 
ver amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  19«2J 

UJS.    Repobt   Shows   Cokpokatx    Ounts 

Shakplt   Incrzase   Srakz  or  Output 

(By   Bernard   D.   Noasiter) 

The  Nation's  corporate  giants  have  sharply 
Increased  their  share  of  industry's  output 
in  the  postwar  period. 

The  200  largest  manufacturers  accounted 
for  30  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  indus- 
trial production  In  1947.  By  1968,  they  had 
lifted  their  share  more  than  one-fourth  to 
38  percent. 

This  is  the  central  finding  of  a  452-page 
statistical  report  on  concentration  in  manu- 
facturing. It  was  compiled  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  released  yesterday  by  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subconunlttee. 

The  conclusion  that  the  big  are  getting 
bigger  has  Important  ImpllcaUons  for  eco- 
nomic policymakers.  On  the  one  hand.  It 
could  strengthen  those  who  argue  that  a 
greater  Federal  voice  Is  needed  In  economic 
decisions  because  competition  Is  shrinking. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  lead  to  In- 
creased enforcement  of  antitrust  and  anti- 
merger legislation  to  restore  more  competi- 
tion. So  far,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  been  moving  In  the  direction  of  the  first 
alternative,  an  enlarged  Government  voice. 

TSENDS     VAKZED 

While  the  report  gave  a  'picture  of  in- 
creased concentration  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  the  trends  among  individual  indus- 
tries varied  sharply. 

The  largest  concerns  were  Increasing  their 
control  In  autoe,  steel,  and  beer  among 
others.  But  they  were  losing  ground  in 
such  lines  as  oil  refining,  meat  packing,  cop- 
per and  rubber.  Among  industries  with 
sales  of  at  least  (1  billion,  competition  was 
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increasing  in  -about  a^  many  as  It  was  de- 
creasing. 

COMPAKES    CHANCC8 

This  standoff  appears  to  contradict  the 
findings  for  the  whole  economy.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  biggest  corpora- 
tions in  the  postwar  period  extended  their 
range  out  of  their  original  industry  and 
across  other  Industrial  lines.  Thus,  big  auto 
companies  moved  Into  earth  moving  ma- 
chinery and  dlesel  locomotives;  large  oil  com- 
panies entered  the  chemical  field,  and  elec- 
trical machinery  makers  went  Into  aircraft 
equipment. 

The  study  compared  the  change  In  Indus- 
trial control  in  1947,  1954,  and  1958.  years 
when  a  census  of  manufactures  was  taken. 
Most  of  the  Increased  concentration  of  the 
200  top  firms  took  place  between  1947  and 
1954.  The  apparent  slowdown  between  1954 
and  1958  was  probably  due  to  the  sharp  1958 
slump  In  sales  of  durable  goods,  where  con- 
centration Is  generally  heaviest. 

There  was  little  change  In  the  makeup  of 
the  leading  companies,  although  they  were 
not  Identified  by  name.  In  1958  the  50  larg- 
est corporations  Included  34  who  were  In  this 
elite  group  In  1947.  The  16  newcomers  were 
all  drawn  from  the  top  200  of  1947. 

The  degree  of  control  exercised  over  an  in- 
dustry varied  considerably  from  product  to 
product.  For  example.  parU  makers  pro- 
duced 76  percent  of  the  output  In  1958.  the 
four  biggest  auto  maKers  alone  accounted 
for  99  jjercent  of  the  cars. 

STKZi.  ouiiArr  cricu 

Similarly,  the  top  four  firms  In  the  steel- 
works and  rolllng-mllU  Industry  sold  63  per- 
cent of  the  output,  but  the  four  largest  Ingot 
producers  accounted  for  71  percent  and  the 
four  top  makers  of  nalU  and  spikes  account- 
ed for  only  41  percent. 

Federal  law  prevents  a  public  breakdown 
of  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  fewer 
than  four  corporations. 

Senator  Estes  KEPAtrvn,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, said  he  "deplored  the  trend  to- 
ward increased  concentration  of  the  indus- 
trial economy." 

KEPAUvcm  traced  it  ka  part  to  the  "inten- 
sive merger  activity  In  recent  years."  He  In- 
dicated that  the  Justice  Department  should 
use  Its  authority  to  break  up  completed 
mergers  that  may  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition. The  Department  has  blocked  some 
planned  mergers,  but  KxrAuvrm  said  It  has 
not  tried  to  break  apart  any  merged  firms 
under  his  1950  amendment  to  the  antitrust 
laws.  I 

Three  Republican  mfmbers  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Evnurrr  Dhiksbn,  of  Illinois;  Alex- 
ANDEK  Wn.ET.  of  Wisconsln,  and  Roman  L. 
HsusKA,  of  Nebraska,  said  they  were  sorry 
the  subcommittee  had  issued  the  report  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  was  put  together  by  a 
Federal  agency.  j 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1962] 

BUTTRXSS     FOR     COMPKTmON 

The  Supreme  Court  appears  to  have  accu- 
rately and  expertly  road  the  mind  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  changes  made  In  the 
Clayton  Act  In  1950  to  prevent  mergers  that 
tend  to  lessen  competition  or  create  monop- 
oly. A  unanimous  Court  sustained  the  de- 
cision of  a  Federal  district  judge  in  St.  Louis 
forbidding  the  merger  of  the  Brown  Shoe 
Co.  and  the  G.  R.  Kinney  Co.  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  opinion  for  the  Court  is  a  sweeping 
exposition  of  what  Congress  did  in  that  act 
to  arrest  mergers  which  tend  to  lessen  com- 
petition while  they  are  still  in  their  "inclp- 
lency." 

Elxperts  In  the  field  of  antitrust  legislation 
give  the  Court  credit  for  avoiding  perilous 
extremes  on  either  slcke.    It  did  not  attempt 


to  set  up  any  mathematical  formula  to  de- 
termine when  competition  is  "substantially 
lessened"  by  a  merger.  Nor  did  It  require 
proof  of  monopolistic  trends  that  would  be 
virtually  Impossible  for  the  Government  to 
supply.  Rather,  it  laid  Its  emphasis  upon 
the  economic  characteristics  of  the  industry 
In  question  and  upon  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  It.  The  Court's  realistic  interpreta- 
tion should  make  the  law  entirely  workable 
and  reasonably  clear  to  both  Industrial  lead- 
ers and  the  bar. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  1950  act  was 
to  forbid  competltlon-tiirottUng  mergers 
through  the  acquisition  by  one  company 
of  the  assets  of  another.  The  original  Clay- 
ton Act  had  applied  only  to  such  mergers 
through  the  acquisition  of  stock.  In  making 
the  change,  however.  Congress  also  wove  in 
additional  refinements.  The  original  act  was 
aimed  directly  at  the  lessening  of  competl- 
tlpn  between  the  merged  companies.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  amendment  makes 
It  clear  that  Congress  in  1950  was  thinking 
about  the  preservation  of  competition  In 
much  broader  terms.  Its  intention  was.  as 
the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out,  "the  protec- 
tion of  competition,  not  competitors." 

For  example,  the  Chief  Justice  said  the 
merger  of  two  large  companies  or  of  a  large 
and  small  company  might  violate  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  while  the  merger  of  two  small  com- 
panies might  not.  If  the  purpose  of  the  latter 
merger  were  to  enable  the  two  small  com- 
panies to  meet  the  competition  of  giants  in 
the  Industry.  Likewise  a  merger  to  save 
a  weak  company  from  bankruptcy  could  be 
upheld  if  the  net  result  would  not  l)e  to 
lessen  competition. 

The  Court  Insisted  on  looking  at  condi- 
tions In  the  Industry  In  addition  to  the 
status  of  the  merged  companies.  In  the  shoe 
Industry  it  found  a  tendency  toward  concen- 
tration of  production  In  fewer  and  larger 
companies.  The  combination  of  two  large 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  shoes  would 
obviously  contribute  to  this  tendency.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
demonstrate  that  the  competitive  system 
had  already  been  impaired,  for  Congress 
struck  at  all  mergers  the  effect  of  which 
"may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  This  lan- 
guage, as  Chief  Justice  Warren  noted,  "re- 
quires a  prognosis  of  the  probable  future 
effect  of  tlie  merger."  But  the  general  aim 
that  the  courts  must  keep  In  mind  Is  un- 
mistakably clear.  "Congress  was  desirotis," 
the  Court  said,  "of  preventing  the  formation 
of  further  oligopolies  with  their  attendant 
adverse  effects  upon  local  control  of  industry 
and  upon  small  business." 

When  Congress  sets  up  general  guidelines 
on  such  a  complicated  and  delicate  subject 
as  mergers  in  Industry.  It  must  necessarily 
paint  with  a  broad  brush.  It  Is  reassuring 
to  see  the  Supreme  Court  interpret  laws  of 
this  kind  with  deft  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic realities  as  well  as  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  net 
result  should  be  better  understanding  of  the 
law  and  a  slowing  down  of  the  dangerous 
trend  toward  concentration  of  Industrial 
power. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  STABILIZED  AT  A 
TOO  HIGH  5.5  PERCENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlines  of  today  report  that  the  un- 
employment rate  for  June  increased 
over  that  for  May.  As  chairman  of  the 
Statistics  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  the  basis  of  my 
consultations  with  the  staff  experts  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  in- 
crease   cannot    be    considered    to    be 


statistically  significant.  The  figure  in- 
creased from  5.4  percent,  seasonally  ad- 
justed, to  5.5  percent. 

It  is  my  best  Information  that  a 
change  of  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
in  the  unemployment  index  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  statistically  precise,  be- 
cause so  many  variations  enter  into  the 
seasonally  adjusted  aspects  of  the  statis- 
tics that  it  should  best  be  treated  as  a 
stability  of  unemployment  rather  than 
an  increase  of  unemployment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  detailed  effect  of  unemploy- 
ment on  persons  who  have  been  out  of 
work  more  than  15  weeks,  those  who 
have  been  the  real  sufferers,  those  who 
have  been  out  of  work,  not  merely  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks,  but  3  to  4  months. 

In  March  of  1962,  1,485,000  persons 
had  been  out  of  work  for  15  weeks. 

In  April  the  figure  was  1,483,000. 

In  May  the  figure  was  1,274,000. 

In  June  it  was  1 ,033,000. 

However,  the  seasonal  adjustments  of 
these  raw  figures — and,  unfortunately, 
only  the  raw  figures  are  available — which 
have  been  made  available  to  me  by  the 
experts  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  indicate  that  this  is 
also  a  matter  of  stability  in  unemploy- 
ment. For  those  who  have  been  out  of 
work  more  than  15  weeks,  the  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  has  been  at  the 
level  of  about  ly^  percent  of  the  work 
force  for  the  past  4  months. 

In  March,  April,  and  May  this  was 
precisely  the  situation.  One  and  one- 
half  percent  of  the  work  force  seasonally 
adjusted  was  out  of  work.  In  June  a 
little  more  than  1.3  percent  of  the  work 
force  was  out  of  work. 

Once  again  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  very,  very  difiBcult  figure 
to  adjust,  because  of  the  impact  of  young 
people  who  enter  the  labor  market  in 
June  and  the  distorting  effect  that  has 
on  the  figures. 

Statisticians  have  had  much  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  figures  of  the  teenage 
group  since  different  numbers  of  teen- 
agers enter  the  lat>or  market  eswih  year, 
due  to  the  variations  in  the  birth  rate, 
and  so  forth. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  wisest  conclu- 
sion, on  the  basis  of  the  statistics,  is 
that  long-term  unemployment  has  been 
stable  at  a  rate  of  about  1 V2  percent. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  those  who  think 
unemployment  is  at  too  high  a  rate — 
IV2  percent  of  the  work  force,  1  to  2  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work  more  than  15 
weeks;  5^2  percent  of  the  work  force  un- 
employed, on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis. 

The  figures  for  the  past  5  months, 
February.  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
have  been  the  same. 

In  other  words,  we  have  done  nothing 
effective  to  improve  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic problem  that  faces  us — unemploy- 
ment. It  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
the  present  restrictive  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board — a  policy  of  deliber- 
ately restraining  the  supply  of  money, 
deliberately  decreasing  the  availablbty 
of  credit,  deliberately  driving  up  interest 
rates — just  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
sense. 
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I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  before, 
and  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  further 
on  this  matter  tonight,  but  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  the  actual  increase  in 
interest  rates  during  the  past  few 
months. 


SISDIG    XNTXKKST   RATXS    CHOIONC    GIT 
BMPLOTICKNT 

I  ask  unanlxnous  consent  that  a  table 
on  page  724  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin, which  I  have  brought  up  to  date 
to  July  5 — at  least  In  part — and  to  June 

Bond  and  stock  yields  ^ 


29  all  the  way,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooro, 
as  follows: 


Year,  montb,  or  week 


Number  of  issaes 

19,"®  averace 

1960  aTwrage 

1961  average 

1961— May 

Jane 

July 

.<u(rnst 

Septembtr. 

October 

November 

December 

1963— January 

February . _„ 

March 

i^y"."""!!!™::^ 

Week  endinit— 

196»-May   5 

12 

19 

26 

June   1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

July  ». 


Oovermnent  bonds 


rrnited 


OOOB- 

term}* 


State  and  local  * 


Total* 


20 


Aaa 


Baa 


Corporate  bonda  * 


Total* 


130 


By  selected 
ratings 


Aaa 


Baa 


ao 


By  groupe 


Indus- 
trial 


Rail- 
road 


40 


Public 
utility 


B%o«kM* 


Dlvldon<V'prlce 
ratio 


KamtnirV 
prior  rutlo 


Pr*. 
fcrred 


14 


Com- 
mon 


aoo 


Coro- 
moa 


fiOO 


Percent  per  annum 


4.07 
4.01 
S.90 

3.73 
S.8D 

3.90 
4.0O 
4.02 
3.08 

3.98 
4.06 
4.08 
4.09 
4.01 
X80 
3.88 

X87 
3.85 
3.87 
a90 
3.80 
3.88 
3.87 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 


3.74 
3.69 
3.60 

3.57 
3.63 
3.63 
8.62 
3l64 
3.59 
3.57 
3.63 
3.55 
3.40 
3.30 
3.21 
3.21 

3.16 
3.17 
3.18 
3.24 
X27 


3.35 
3.26 
3.27 

3.35 
3.35 
3.36 
3.33 
3.33 
3.28 
3.27 
3.32 
3.21 
3.08 
3.03 
2.98 
2.98 

2.92 
^93 
Z94 
3.00 
3.04 
3.05 
3.06 
3.05 
3.08 


4.24 
4.22 
4.01 

3.95 
3.97 
3.94 
3.96 
4.08 
3.96 
3.96 
4  04 
4.01 
3.83 
3.66 
3.55 
3.55 

3.52 
3.52 
3.63 
X58 
3.60 
3.64 
3.65 
SO 
3.67 


4.65 
4.73 
4.66 

158 
4.63 
4.70 
4.73 
4.74 
4.73 
170 
171 
170 
170 
167 
163 
158 

161 
159 
158 
157 
158 


138 
141 
13S 

127 
133 
141 
145 

145 
142 
139 
142 
142 
142 
139 
133 
138 

130 
129 
128 
127 
138 
128 
128 
129 
4.39 


5.06 
5.19 
5.08 

5.01 
5.03 
5.09 
5.11 
5.12 
5.13 
5.11 
5.10 
5.06 
b.07 
5.04 
5.02 
S.0O 

5.02 
5.00 
199 
196 
198 
5.00 
5.01 
5.03 
6.08 


151 
ISP 
154 

148 
154 
150 

160 
161 
160 
156 
150 
157 
157 
152 
146 
145 

143 
143 
142 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
148 


175 
199 
183 

1T7 
4.83 
1» 
IVS 
194 
192 
180 
191 
193 
190 
188 
186 
180 

185 
184 
183 

181 

181 
183 

186 

186 

188 


170 
160 

187 

4  49 
183 

lao 

107 

167 
106 
161 
103 

161 
162 
160 
156 
147 

164 
152 
140 
148 
148 
148 
146 
146 
146 


160 

4  75 

las 

163 
106 
100 
100 
160 
163 
150 
164 
159 
152 
140 
145 
145 

143 
142 
143 
144 
164 


S.2i 

3.40 

Xt7 

192 
100 

X00 
3.91 

Z93 
3.91 

ra 

X06 

X97 
Z96 
2.05 
3.05 
3.  S3 

3.16 
3.  23 

3.23 
S.S9 
S.S7 


8.92 
5.91 
179 


167 


<^33. 


«  Monthly  and  weekly  yields  are  aTera«;(>s  of  dally  figures  for  U.S.  Oovemmcnt 
and  corporate  bonds.  Yields  of  Sfcite  ;ind  loc.-il  ROTcrnment  bonds  are  based  on 
Thursd.iy  figures;  dividends 'price  r.itios  for  preferred  -.vnd  common  stocks,  on  Wednes- 
day fl)fun«.     EamhiKs'pnce  ntlos  for  common  stock  are  as  of  end  of  period. 

*  Series  is  based  oo  bonds  maturing  or  callable  in  10  years  or  more. 

'  Moody's  Investors  Service.  State  and  local  goverument  bonds  include  Eeneral 
obligations  only. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Further,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  table,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uiat  the  Federal  Reserve 
statistical  release,  dated  June  30,  show- 
ing the  steady  increase  in  interest  rates 


during  the  past  week,  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tical release  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Government  security  yields  and  prices,  calendar  week  ending  June  SO,  1962 


June 
30 

June 
26 

Jtme 
27 

June 
28 

June 
29 

Weekly 
averages 

This 
week 

Last 

week 

Year 

ago> 

Yields  (percent  per  annum): 
Auction  average: 

3-moDthUIls. 

2.792 
2.873 

2.86 
2.91 
Z96 
3.15 
3.61 

3.95 

86.96 

3.90 

2.93 
3.01 
3.16 
3.64 

3.98 

86.67 

1703 
3.873 

2.84 
290 
2.97 
3.13 
3.00 

3.96 

86.95 

Z731 
1800 

2.73 
2.80 
2.88 
3.03 
3.50 

3.90 

87.63 

2.219 
2.399 

2.27 
2.45 
177 
3.01 
3.71 

3.93 

87.20 

6-nionth  hills 

Market  yield: 

3-month  bills 

6-month  bills 

zn 

2.87 
2.93 
3.08 
3.57 

3.93 

87.20 



2.83 
Z89 
2.96 
3.11 
3.59 

3.06 

86.05 

Z83 
Z89 
2.95 
3.11 
3.57 

a94 

87.08 

9  to  12-month  bUls 

other  issues,  due  in  9  to  12  months  '. . 
Issues,  due  in  3  to  5  years  >...  . 

Bonds,  due  or  callable  In  10  years  or 
more* 

Price:  Bonds,  due  or  callable  in  10  years  or 
more '.. 

'  Asof  July  1.1961. 

'Currently  includes  the  3M-percent  certificate  of  May  15. 1963, 3>4-percent  note  of  May  1963,  and  the  4-pcrcent  note 

.nif^'^''"^  includes  the  following  notes  and  bonds:  3?«-percent  note  of  Feb.  16,  1966.  3?<-perc«nt  bond  of  May  15 

1966j^3-pcrcent  bond  of  Aug.  15.  1966.  4-pcrcent  note  of  Aug.  15,  1966,  imd  3H  percent  bond  of  Nov   U  1966.  ' 

«  Currently  includes  the  followbig  bonds  due  or  callable  in  10  years  or  more:  3H-perwnt  of  1974,  4M-penTnt  of  1975- 

KtKnl  ot  lK'd*-3^T^nt  'on^"^'  "'  ^»*'  '^"P"^^  ^^  "^  ^^•*'«''»  "'  '^'  ^«»««*  "^ 
>  Prices  derived  from  average  market  yields  on  basis  of  an  assumed  3-percent,  20-year  bond. 

Notx.— Yields  are  averages  of  those  computed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  on  the  basis  dosing  bid 


•  Includes  bonds  rated  Aa  and  A,  data  for  wUrh  are  not  shown  aepArately. 
Because  of  aliiiiited  number  of  saltabie  ivues,  the  number  of  corporate  hoods  in  Mine 
groups  has  varitsi  soiuewh^it. 

•  St  mdard  &  Poor's  Corp.  Prcfcrretl  stork  ratio  Is  based  on  S  median  yields  for 
a  sample  of  nonc;Ul^ble  issues— 12  industrial  and  2  public  ntllHy,  For  comjiion 
stocks,  the  ratios  are  haae<J  on  the  S(V)  stocks  in  tiie  price  index.  Quart«iy  earnings 
an  seaaooally  adjusted  at  annual  ntea. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  These  tables  show 
that  in  the  past  month  there  has  been  a 
substantial  Increase  in  Interest  rates  for 
all  maturities,  for  Federal  obligations. 
State  obligations,  local  obligations,  and 
private  obligations. 

It  is  most  contradictory  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
AFL-CIO,  top  economists  in  the  coun- 
try. Senators,  Governors,  and  others  are 
calling  for  a  tax  cut  to  get  the  economy 
moving,  at  a  time  when  the  budget  is 
imbalanced.  interest  rates  are  moving 
up.  Interest  rates  represent  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  over  which  the 
Government  has  obvious  and  direct 
control. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
table  on  unemployment  statistics  to 
which  I  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  table,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

For  June  1962.  the  actual  number  of  un- 
employed who  were  unemployed  for  15  weeks 
or  longer  waa  1,033.000.  The  total  labor 
force  for  June,  including  the  Aimed  Forces, 
was  76.857.000.  Thus,  the  seasonally  unad- 
jTisted  percentage  of  those  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  over  was  1.3  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force.  As  I  indicated  to  you  over  the 
phone,  this  niunber  of  workers  unemployed 
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for  15  weeks  or  more  usuadly  declines  sea- 
sonally In  June.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  seasonal  variation  factors  used  by 
the  Labor  Department  for  Individuals  un- 
employed 16  weeks  or  longer: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May _. 

June 


98.6 
112  2 
130  3 
136.2 
113.6 
.96.5 


July __ 93.  5 

August 88.  8 

September . 81.  6 

October 83.  6 

November 81.  3 

December 84.  8 

To  determine  the  number  of  workers  un- 
employed IB  weeks  or  more  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  basis,  you  can  simply  divide 
through  the  actual  number  of  workers  by 
the  seasonal  adjustment  factor. 


Vneniftloyment  statistics 


Total  labor  force 

NumlMT  wlio  Iwvr  been  u44n>ployed  for  IS  «^ecks  or  more. 

ren-cnt  of  lal-or  force 

Heaaonal  variati<  n  fnrtor 
lly  adjitfted  percei 


i^'of 


labor  force. 


March  19G2 


73,  .SK2. 000 

1.485,<iU0 

V.O 

130.3 

1.6 


April  1962        May  1962       June  i^2 


73.654.000 

1.4M.00(I 

?.  0 

135.2 

1.6 


74,797.000 

1.274.000 

17 

113.  C 

1.5 


76.857,000 

1,033,0U) 

1.3 

96.  .1 

1.3 


SECURITIES  ANti  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MISSION INVESTIGATION  AP- 
PROVED BY  FORBES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  Issue  of  Forbes  magazine,  a 
lead  editorial  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes 
supports  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  investigation  of  the  stock 
exchange.  f 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  SEC  inv  sti- 
Ration,  and  that  some  persons  have 
charged  that  the  Investigation  had 
some  effect  on  the  drop  in  stock  prices. 
I  think  the  support  of  the  investigation 
by  an  outstanding  bu.smess  publication, 
and  speclAcally  by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  is 
an  active  and  distinguished  member  of 
the  Republican  Party,  is  an  especially 
appropriate  commentary. 

I  iiappen  to  have  great  faith  in  the 
outstanding  ability,  integrity,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  SEC.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cary.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing 
that  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen  fit  to  so  warmly 
endorse  thus  Investigation  of  the  stock 
market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  editorial  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  { 

Wht  thx   sec   Investigation   Dcsertes 

StJPPORT 

(By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes)  - 
I  hope  Congress  promptly  accepts  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission's  request 
for  an  add  tlonal  $200,000  and  3  more 
months'  time  to  complete  its  current  investi- 
gation of  sto<:k  market  practices. 

To  date,  the  investigation  has  been  carried 
on  with  Intelligence,  thoroughness  and.  un- 
der the  circumstances,  somewhat  remarkable 
restraint.  Some  of  the  revelations  at  the 
public  hearings  could  have  been  exploited 
in  a  most  inilammatory  manner.  They  have 
t>een  aired,  however,  by  Commission  investi- 
gators as  instances  of  abuse  rather  than 
widespread  practices.  The  conduct  of  the 
Investigation  so  far  provides  Important  re- 
assurance to  the  financial  community  and 
investors  in  general  that  the  SEC  Is  aiming 
at  mature,  serious,  and  necessary  Improve- 
ments and  updating  of  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures in  tlie  country's  securities  markets. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  SEC  study 
has  played  iin  important  part  in  bringing 
about  the  severe  market  decUne.  Nonsense. 
Undoubtedly  it  has  put  a  damper  on  ques- 
tionable pra<  tices  engaged  in  by  a  few.  But 
surely  no  one  would  seriously  suggest  that 


the  bull  market  had  depended  on  Isolated 
sharp  practices. 

Far  from  having  a  bad  effect  on  investors. 
the  study  and  the  consequent  implementa- 
tion of  reasonable  proposals  ought  to  do  ex- 
actly what  SEC  Chairman  William  Cary  pre- 
dicts, "contribute  to  investor  confidence  in  a 
free  and  orderly  marxet." 

If  anyone  still  has  doubts  as  to  the  moti- 
vation and  objectives  of  the  study,  consider 
the  well-nigh  revolutionary  observation  by 
Mr.  Cary  before  Congress:  "The  Commission." 
declared  he.  "did  not  contemplate  asking 
Congress  for  more  powers." 

What  a  refreshing  approach  in  a  period 
when  the  Government's  Innumerable  regula- 
tory agencies  have  t>een  going  all  out  in  the 
exercise  of  present  powers,  assuming  new 
powers  by  the  exercise  thereof,  and  asking 
for  great  additional  powers. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
APPROPRIATIONS  EXCESSIVE.  AC- 
CORDING TO  STAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fine  edi- 
torial in  today's  Washington  Star,  en- 
titled "How  Much  is  Enough?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Much  Is  Enough? 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  no  doubt  right  in  admonish- 
ing the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
strengthen  its  management  of  funds  for 
medical  research. 

We  are  more  intrigued,  however,  by  its 
Inescapable  conclusion  that  loose  adminis- 
trative practices  have  resulted  at  least  in 
part  from  the  pressure  for  spending  increas- 
ingly large  appropriations  which  have  been 
granted  by  an  overzealous  Congress.  Since 
1950,  NIH  appropriations  have  multiplied 
nearly  16  times  from  $46.4  million  to  a  total 
of  $736.5  million  this  year.  And  during  the 
great  majority  of  those  years  Congress  has 
insisted  that  the  NIH  accept  and  spend 
amounts  considerably  in  excess  of  adminis- 
tration requests.  Representative  Fountain, 
of  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, believes  this  has  diverted  the 
NIH  from  adequate  attention  to  basic  man- 
agement problems.  Accordingly,  he  has 
asked  Congress  to  hold  NIH  appropriations 
for  the  time  being  to  current  levels  and 
"not,  in  any  event,  to  appropriate  more 
than  the  President  has  requested." 

His  remarks  could  hardly  be  more  timely, 
for  It  is  evident  that  Congress  once  again 
is  determined  to  administer  the  same  old 
regimen  of  forced  feeding.     In  January  the 


President  requested  an  NIH  appropriation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $780.4  million. 
In  March,  calling  this  quite  Inadequate,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  raised  the 
amount  to  $840.8  million.  And  only  last 
Friday  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee further  jumped  the  figure  to  $900.8  mil- 
lion. 

Senator  Psoxmirc,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
promised  to  make  a  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  reduce  the  amount  to  somewhere 
near  the  level  sought  by  the  administration. 
We  think  he  is  right.  The  essential  ques- 
tion is  not,  as  so  many  congressmen  seem 
to  feel,  how  much  Federal  money  can  be 
spared  for  medical  research,  but  how  much 
can  be  spent  wisely  and  fruitfully.  It  is  ex- 
tremely silly  to  think  that  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  better  qualified  to 
answer  this  question  than  the  ofUcials  con- 
ductlnc:  the  various  programs,  including  Dr. 
James  A.  Shannon,  the  NIH  Director,  who 
has  assured  Congress  that  the  $780.4  mil- 
lion requested  is  adequate  for  the  further 
development  of  a  vigorous  national  medical 
research  effort  during   the   coming  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  editorial  re- 
fers to  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations  request,  which  is 
immensely  in  excess  of  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  President.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  the  editorial  that  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  the  President  and 
Secretary  Ribicoff  requested  $780  million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
provided  $900  million,  an  increase  of  $120 
million.  The  Foimtain  committee  in  the 
House  has  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
has  found  that  what  are  called  the  ex- 
cessive appropriations  of  the  Congress 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  serious 
management  problem  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  committee 
has  recommended  specifically  that  Con- 
gress should  not  continue  to  appropriate 
more  money  than  the  administration  has 
requested. 

I  think  this  is  especially  true  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  President  Kennedy  is  a 
real  expert  in  the  field,  that  he  served  on 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  that  he  understands 
the  subject,  and  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  compassion.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
pointed  out  that  these  funds  cannot  be 
used  eflHciently  and  that  this  is  a  waste- 
ful practice. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  these  few  remarks,  but  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  foel  compelled  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
hear  eversrthing  the  Senator  said  but 
I  was  interested  in  the  usual  criticism 
of  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  can  go  along  with  many  of  the  things 
which  have  been  said  about  the  increases 
in  the  budget  for  ordinary  procedures  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  ad- 
ministrative and  otherwise.  There  is 
probably  a  great  deal  of  room  for  im- 
provement in  administration,  and  for 
the  expenditure  of  less  money. 

Vers'  often  the  criticism  has  been  made 
that  the  Senate  in  particular  has  added 
money  in  the  research  field.  I  refer  to 
the  pure  research  field,  which  is  only 
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a  part  of  the  budget  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
in  particular  for  the  Health  Institutes. 

The  same  criticism  has  been  made,  on 
occasion,  when  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Senate  an  increase  in  research  funds 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  I  have  suggested  increases  for  medi- 
cal research  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. We  have  always  been  opposed 
in  respect  to  items  over  and  above  what 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recom- 
mended, by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
itself  and  in  many  cases  by  the  Depart- 
ment itself.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
do  not  want  the  extra  money. 

I  have  fovmd  over  the  years  that  the 
money  has  been  well  used  in  the  research 
field  in  regard  to  health.  Obviously, 
some  of  the  money  could  have  been 
wasted.  It  is  hard  to  tell.  The  results 
are  somewhat  intangible. 

In  the  field  of  research  in  health,  basic 
research  conducted  may  "spin  off" 
something  about  which  we  know  little 
in  regard  to  the  ills  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  put  that  down  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

I  think  one  of  the  really  bitter  floor 
fights  was  with  regard  to  a  program  of 
the  Institutes  of  Health,  on  research  and 
fellowships  in  the  field  of  poliomyelitis. 
^  A  small  part  of  that  money  went  to  a 
man  known  as  Dr.  Salk.  Perhaps  if  the 
budget  for  research  had  been  as  tight  as 
some  suggested — and  I  am  speaking  of 
medical  research  alone — there  would  not 
have  been  that  particular  fellowship  to 
Dr.  Salk. 

Things  such  as  that  happen  all  along 
the  way.  It  is  very  hard  to  judge  how 
much  money  we  should  spend.  Nobody 
wants  to  spend  too  much  money. 

My  friend  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  at  one 
time  suggested  we  should  keep  these 
people  a  little  hungry;  that  they  do  a 
little  better  work,  sometimes,  when  they 
are;  and  that  too  much  money  is  not 
good  for  them — but  it  is  hard  to  draw 
the  line. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  found  in 
the  results.  Last  week  I  received  figures 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  medical  re- 
search by  government,  private  institu- 
tions, and  otherwise.  I  refer  to  the  total 
medical  research  force,  working  on  some 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  As  a 
result  of  the  work  which  has  been  done, 
the  longevity  of  the  American  citizen  has 
been  increased  6.3  years  in  the  past  15 
years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  proof 
of  the  pudding.  In  the  field  of  medical 
research  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  ex- 
actly what  will  happen. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  I,  I 
know,  wish  to  provide  only  the  money 
needed  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
We  would  provide  exactly  the  amount 
that  could  be  used  in  the  research  field, 
dollar  for  dollar,  if  we  knew  the  amount 
to  appropriate.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  know.  Sometimes  projects  do  not 
work  out  as  we  think  they  will. 

As  I  have  said,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
'Ts  in  the  result.    I  do  not  suppose  that 


the  American  people  would  even  attemi>t 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  the  value  of  6.3 
more  years  of  life.  That  is  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  15  years. 

We  first  started  appropriating  for 
medical  research  some  25  years  ago.  I 
was  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  bill  for 
the  Institute  of  Cancer.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  great  amount  of  criticism 
about  the  fact  that  we  suggested  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3  million  for  research. 
We  ended  up  with  $1  million  the  first 
year.   Prom  that  the  Institute  has  grown. 

One  could  logically  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  money  spent  in  research  in 
regard  to  cancer  might  have  been 
wasted,  because  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  answer  some  portions  of  the  cancer 
problem.  One  of  these  days  somebody 
will  walk  out  of  a  laboratory,  push  a 
button  and  give  us  the  answer  and  then 
there  will  be  no  more  criticism.  Then 
people  will  say  the  program  has  been 
worth  while,  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned. 

I  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  know  what 
the  Senator  is  thinking  about  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  some  of  these 
items.  Surely,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
room  for  more  competency  and  more 
efficiency.  Sometimes  there  has  been 
waste  in  regard  to  expenditures. 

After  all  of  the  experience  I  have  had, 
I  hesitate  to  be  categorical  in  regard  to 
medical  research.  Some  doctors  who  are 
J  outsiders  tell  the  Congress,  "This 
amount  can  be  used."  Others  say.  "This 
amount  can  be  used."  We  try  to  keep 
the  program  moving  forward,  so  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  achieve  what  has 
been  achieved  in  the  past  15  years. 
There  has  been  a  great  record. 

I  only  say,  in  passing,  if  some  of  the 
Insurance  companies  would  adjust  their 
premiums  as  we  have  been  able  to  adjust 
longevity,  it  might  be  worth  even  more 
to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  wholeheart- 
edly that  research  has  been  invaluable. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  lives. 
There  is  no  way  to  place  a  monetary 
value  on  those  lives. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Research  has  pro- 
longed the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens. 
The  research  which  has  been  done  has 
also  prolonged  the  productive,  working 
lives  of  the  people.  The  Government, 
as  a  result,  has  obtained  far  more  in 
taxes,  directly,  than  the  research  has 
cost. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  that  the  program  should 
be  reduced  or  cut  back.  The  appropria- 
tions for  last  year  were  very  large.  The 
administration  asked  for  more  money 
than  was  appropriated  last  year,  and 
substantially  more. 

I  have  talked  with  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  about  this 
problem.  I  have  talked  with  adminis- 
tration representatives  about  it.  I  have 
talked  with  people  in  the  department. 

I  talked  to  the  people  in  the  Heart 
Institute,  and  they  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  spend  $19  million 
which  was  appropriated  last  year.    Ilie 


Cancer  Institute  was  not  able  to  spend 
$9  million  which  was  appropriated. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  money 
was  not  spent  is  that  the  administration 
put  restrictions  on  the  Institute.  The 
administration  restrained  them  from 
spending  $13  million.  They  could  not 
spend  $6  million  because  they  were  un- 
able to  program  effectively. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did  not  ex- 
pect to  get  that  much  money. 

The  Institute  was  not  able  to  spend  all 
its  money.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  assured  me  that  every  single  grant 
which  met  the  standards  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  been  author- 
ized. We  know  the  administration  is 
compassionate,  is  expert  in  this  field, 
and  feels  very  strongly  about  the  wisdom 
of  expanding  health  programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  asking  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  on  top  of  the  increase 
the  administration  requested,  we  ought  to 
stick  with  what  the  administration  has 
requested. 

In  the  first  place,  probably  the  addi- 
tional money  will  not  be  spent.  In  the 
second  place,  if  the  appropriation  is 
made  the  Institutes  will  be  under  great 
pressure,  perhaps,  to  spend  some  of  the 
money  unwisely. 

The  Fountain  committee  did  excellent 
work  in  documentation  showing  some  of 
the  waste  In  regard  to  the  program.  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  agree  with  the 
administration  and  stick  with  the  budget 
estimate,  because  It  does  represent  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  some  $40  million 
over  what  was  asked  last  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  administration  has  not 
spent  some  of  the  money  appropriated. 
That  should  not  be  used  as  an  argument 
why  the  Congress  should  not  appropri- 
ate it.  It  may  be  that  something  hap- 
pened all  of  a  sudden  to  a  program 
which  looked  very  promising. 

Then  it  was  eliminated.  Perhaps 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  program 
might  not  have  been  getting  as  far  as 
he  thought  he  could  get  with  a  particular 
project.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  be  amazed  to  know  all  the  results 
of  basic  research.  I  am  sure  he  knows 
some  of  them.  Even  in  the  space  pro- 
gram medical  knowledge  has  been  spun 
off.  Those  engaged  in  that  program  had 
no  idea  they  would  run  Into  certain  prob- 
lems when  they  were  putting  missiles  into 
the  air.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  in  the  past  15  years  the  longevity 
of  the  American  people  has  been  in- 
creased 6.3  years.  No  price  tag  could  be 
placed  on  such  progress.  That  is  the 
result  of  research,  better  hospitaliza- 
tion and  sanitation,  and  all  the  things 
that  go  with  It.  But  primarily  it  is  the 
result  of  research. 

For  example,  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  we  find  tuberculosis 
almost  eliminated,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
treatment  of  inpatients  Is  concerned. 
That  result  was  achieved  because  at  one 
time  we  insisted  on  giving  the  Veterans' 
Administration  more  research  money 
than  some  of  the  people  in  the  admin- 
istration thought  they  could  use.  Now 
we  are  about  to  close  up  the  TB  wards. 
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We  have  made  great  progress  in  man^' 
other  fields  of  medical  research.  But  it 
has  added  vp  to  an  increase  in  the 
longevity. 

In  some  arras  of  research  we  have  not 
gone  far. 

Someone  might  ask  categorically.  "We 
have  given  you  x  number  of  dollars. 
What  have  you  to  show  for  it  this  year?" 

Sometimes  a  man  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
gram has  not  much  to  show  for  his  work. 
But  perhaps  ae  has  explored  an  area  of 
research,  anc  perhaps  in  the  failure  of 
the  experiment  and  his  going  up  a  blind 
alley  he  will  have  saved  money  in  the 
long  rvm.  Hi?  or  other  researchers  may 
return  and  start  to  explore  another 
street,  and  eai  a  result  be  successful. 

In  the  field  of  health  research  our 
country  has  done  a  great  deal.  Its  pro- 
grams have  worked  out  well.  Of  course, 
we  are  hopeful  that  we  can  do  more. 

What  I  hdve  said  also  points  up  a 
feature  of  the  debate  on  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  that  has  been  in  progress 
today  in  the  Senate.  I  see  present  In 
the  Chamber  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNaramaI.  who 
has  been  working  hard  on  the  problems 
of  the  aged. 

In  the  next  10  years  we  might  increase 
longevity  another  4  years.  So  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  average  American 
will  find  that  his  lifespan  has  been 
increased  at  least  ID  years. 

Fifteen  years  ago  many  deaths  re- 
sulted from  childbirth.  As  a  cause  of 
death.  childt>irlh  has  been  practically 
eliminated.  Cancer  of  the  uterus  has 
been  almost  <;limlnated  by  a  simple  test 
that  has  resulted  from  research.  We 
have  appropi'iated  money  for  resesu-ch 
in  many  fields  and  have  hop>ed  that  the 
programs  would  be  successful.  The  pro- 
grams cannot  function  on  the  basis  of 
operating  from  July  1  to  July  1.  A  re- 
searcher camiot  work  in  that  way.  He 
may  make  a  discovery  in  90  days,  or  it 
may  require  9  years.  There  are  many 
problems  the.t  we  should  attack.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsm  has  been  a  great 
supporter  of  many  such  projects.  Every 
other  bed  in  veterans"  hospitals  is  now 
what  we  call  an  MP  or  a  mental  case. 
Mental  illncsii  is  a  field  in  which  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  research. 
We  have  gone  up  many  blind  alleys  and 
we  have  conducted  many  tests.  Some 
have  worked:  some  have  not. 

After  the  expenditure  of  not  too  much 
money,  though  additional  money  was 
available,  a  man  working  under  that 
program  found  a  certain  form  of  tran- 
quilizer whlca  is  doing  a  great  deal  in 
the  treatment  of  mental  cases. 

Questions  are  constantly  arising. 
These  are  things  that  many  of  us  think 
about  when  someone  says,  "Maybe  we 
are  devoting  xxj  mucli  money  to  medical 
research.  Perhaps  we  should  cut  down 
the  expenditures." 

Perhaps  miv.  should  say,  show  us  what 
you  have  don;. 

I  think  anyone  can  see  what  we  have 
done  because  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  so  well  said — and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Ser^tor  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaka}  ^^iii  agree  with  me — there 
can  be  no  price  ta|r  on  6.3  years  of  a 
person's  life. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Is  it  not  a  question 

of  who  is  the  best  judge? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HtllI,  who  is  a  great 
champion  of  health  measures,  is  recog- 
nized all  over  the  country  bls  an  expert 
layman  in  that  Held.  I  have  great  faith 
in  him.  He  has  been  fighting  hard  for 
funds  for  that  purpose.  It  is  tough  to 
oppose  him.  At  the  same  time,  I  point 
out  that  a  man  who  is  extraordinarily 
well  qualified.  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon, 
NIH  Director,  has  assured  Congress  that 
the  $780  million  requested  is  adequate 
for  the  further  development  of  a  vigor- 
ous national  medical  research  effort  in 
the  coming  year.  He  has  said  that  that 
is  enough.  It  is  plenty.  But  the  appro- 
priations committee  insists  on  giving  him 
an  additional  $120  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  found  that 
sometimes  those  individuals  have  been  as 
wrong  in  their  view  as  those  who  have 
said  that  we  need  more  money  for  re- 
search. The  point  is  that  somewhere 
between  the  $120  million  and  the  other 
figure  the  Senator  mentioned  there  can 
be  flexibility.  I  am  not  so  sure  but  some- 
one may  come  forward  with  a  program 
which  will  require  more  flexiblLty.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  hSLS  said  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  There  are 
extremes  at  either  end.  It  is  a  matter 
of  judf?ment  to  determine  the  proper 
amount  in  between.  Such  decisions  have 
already  resulted  in  an  increase  of  6.3 
years  in  the  life  of  an  individual  I 
believe  that  is  quite  an  accomplishment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  illustrate  the  point  in 
another  way.  I  discovered  some  statis- 
tics that  may  be  interesting  at  this  point 
in  the  discussion.  We  have  talked  about 
measuring  such  things  as  research.  We 
have  talked  about  increasing  longevity 
6.3  years.  On  an  average,  every  day 
3,000  people  reach  the  age  of  65  years. 
Every  day  2,000  people  over  65  die.  So, 
every  day  an  additional  1.000  people  are 
added  to  our  population.  Those  people 
are  over  6S  years  of  age.  That  is  due  in 
no  small  aart  to  basic  medical  research 
and  what, the  Senator  has  been  discuss- 
ing.   It  is  a  real  yardstick. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  plans  submitted  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  I  have  my  own  ideas, 
and  I  will  vote  in  accordance  with  them. 
But  I  do  know  that  the  question  deals 
with  the  number  one  social  priority  need 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  need 
has  risen  because  we  have  done  such  a 
good  job  In  medical  research.  People 
now  live  longer.  Whether  industry  will 
admit  it  or  not,  the  age  limits  in  indus- 
try are  brought  down  more  and  more. 
If  an  unemployed  person  is  more  than 
45  years  of  age,  he  knows  that  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  find  a  job.  People  are  living 
longer.  In  their  retirement,  they  have 
more  time  to  do  some  of  the  things  they 
have  always  wanted  to  do.  But  the  rea- 
son the  medical  care  program  for  the 
aged  has  become  a  number  one  priority  is 
that  we  have  done  such  excellent  work  in 


medical  research.  It  Is  not  all  the  result 
of  the  Government's  work.  I  would  be 
the  ]ast  to  make  such  a  statement.  But 
the  Government  has  been  very  helpful. 

The  other  day  I  attended  the  25th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  which 
established  the  Cancer  Institute.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that 
bill  when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  We 
have  not  found  the  remedy  for  cancer. 
But  we  do  know  that  whereas  25  years 
ago  4  out  of  10  people  died  from  cancer, 
today,  3,  or  a  little  less  than  3  out  of 
10  die.  That  is  progress.  Those  are 
some  of  the  things  that  are  happening. 
I  merely  suggest  that  when  we  go  into 
the  question  of  medical  research,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  an  evaluation  from 
budget  year  to  budget  year.  We  look 
at  what  we  have  done  generally  and  pro- 
ceed witli  a  great  deal  of  caution.  Many 
times  doctors  in  a  bureau,  if  they  are 
good  men,  feel  a  little  differently  about 
this  questioiL  Representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  said  to  them, 
"This  is  all  you  are  going  to  get." 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith],  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
the  Chamber.  We  know  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  determination  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  More 
money  is  often  requested  for  work  in 
medical  research.  The  doctors  have 
thought  they  were  getting  closer  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  and  needed  more 
money. 

We  are  doing  excellent  work.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  squander  money 
and  throw  dollars  around,  but  I  camiot 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
American  is  now  living  6.3  years  longer 
than  he  lived  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  absolutely  correct.  We 
should  have  an  expanded  program.  I 
point  out  that  since  1950  we  have  ex- 
panded the  program  sixteenfold,  which 
is  a  fantastic  increase.  This  year  the 
administration  is  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional $44  million  over  a  very  high  ap- 
propriation last  year. 

My  argtmient  is  that  we  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  I  suppose  we  could 
make  an  eloquent  case  for  twice  as  much 
as  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
asked  for.  The  whole  question  is,  where 
do  we  draw  the  line? 

So  long  as  we  have  an  administration 
in  which  we  have  confidence  and  it  has 
asked  for  a  generous  increase,  it  seems 
to  me  we  shoxild  go  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration, particularly  when  an  ex- 
pert committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  investigating  this 
subject.  Its  chairman  has  said  that 
above  all  Congress  should  not  exceed  the  . 
requests  of  the  administration  in  this 
particular  field. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  House  committee  in 
this  field.  The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  will  remember  that  on  many  oc- 
casions the  House  committee  did  not 
want  to  appropriate  anything  in  a  cer- 
tain me<lical  field  and  seriously  resisted 
an  appi-opriation.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  finally  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation in  line  with  the  budget  request. 
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but  at  first  the  committee  seriously  re- 
sisted any  increase  in  the  figure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  of  course. 
However,  I  never  become  excited  about 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  spend  x  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  research  in  a  certain 
medical  field.  It  might  be  that  the  proj- 
ect turned  out  to  be  one  that  went  up  the 
wrong  street,  and  it  had  to  be  eliminated. 
I  remember  a  big  project  at  the  Cancer 
Institute  which  those  in  charge  thought 
was  on  the  way  toward  success.  Some- 
thing like  $32  million  was  needed  for  the 
whole  project,  to  be  spent  over  a  period 
of  time.  It  subsequently  developed  that 
it  did  not  look  so  good,  and  it  was  not 
pursued.  However,  it  was  learned  from 
it  that  it  could  very  easily  be  a  shortcut 
up  another  street. 

Not  only  has  this  been  done  by  the 
Government,  but  the  Government  has 
furnished  a  great  deal  of  initiative  in 
this  field.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  take 
a  poll  of  medical  researchers  and  medi- 
cal scientists  in  the  great  universities  and 
medical  schools  they  would  all  tell  us,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  programs  that  has  existed  for 
a  long  time.  We  have  set  the  pattern 
for  other  countries.  It  is  not  of  value,  to 
this  country  alone.  We  talk  about  help- 
ing linderdeveloped  countries  and  in 
abolishing  poverty  and  misery  and  illness 
in  the  world.  I  cannot  begin  to  attempt 
to  document  the  value  of  this  program  to 
a  great  number  of  people  in  the  world 
in  certain  fields,  particularly  because  of 
research  that  originated  in  the  United 
States. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  so  long  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  but  I  have  been  very 
close  to  it  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington.  I 
should  like  to  add  a  word  to  what  he  has 
said,  without  extending  the  debate.  No 
one  has  done  more  as  a  pioneer  in  medical 
research  than  has  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  I  have  watched 
his  efforts  through  the  years.  It  was 
largely  because  of  his  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  the 
little  that  I  have  done. 

While  I  certainly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire  ]  that  we  must  start  ciu-taillng 
our  expenses.  I  ask.  Why  should  we  be- 
gin with  medical  research,  when  a  little 
extra  money  might  be  used  to  such  good 
purpose  in  case  of  a  breakthrough? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  appre- 
ciate her  remarks.  I  know  of  her  deep 
Interest  in  this  subject.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  interest  or  motive;  but 
when  we  see  some  of  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained,  we  feel  that  some- 
thing really  worth  while  has  been  ac- 
complished. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  AVIATION  PIONEER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  two 
birthdays  of  significance  to  American 
aviation  occurred  last  month.  One  was 
the  35th  anniversary  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways.     The   second   was   the 


63d  birthday  of  Pan  American's  presi- 
dent. Juan  Trippe. 

Robert  L.  Twiss,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  called  attention  upon  this 
Joint  birthday  observance  to  the  close- 
ness of  Pan  American  Airways  and  the 
Seattle  area.  He  referred  to  the  line's 
utilization  of  Boeing-built  planes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
Twiss'  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pan  American,  35  Ykaks  Old.  Linked  Wfth 
Seattle  Asea 

(By  Robert  L.  Twiss) 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  celebrating 
Its  35th  birthday  anniversary  thU  month, 
has  made  subetantlal  contributions  to  air 
transportation  since  the  line's  first  flight 
from  Key  West.  Pla..  to  Havana. 

And  many  of  the  carrier's  accomplish- 
ments, particularly  In  recent  years,  have  tied 
In  closely  with  this  community. 

Pan  American  was  the  first  airline  to  op- 
erate In  continuous  service  a  transport  air- 
craft with  a  pressurized  cabin.  This  was 
the  old  Boeing  model  307  In  1937. 

Later.  Pan  American  began  transatlantic 
service  with  Boeing  model  314  flying  boats 
to  become  the  first  American  line  to  offer 
scheduled  flights  across  the  Atlantic.  This 
was  in  1939. 

The  line  was  the  first  to  buy  Boeing 
Stratocrulsers  after  the  war.  when  those 
double-decked  plston-englned  transports 
promised  to  offer  new  comfort  and  speed  to 
commercial  air  transport. 

Then,  in  1955.  Pan  American  kicked  off 
the  jet-transport  sales  race  between  the 
Boeing  Co.  and  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co., 
placing  an  order  for  both  Boeing  and  Doug- 
las Jets. 

Boeing  had  its  Jets  ready  for  service  well 
ahead  of  its  California  competitor,  so  Pan 
American  in  1958  became  the  first  line  in 
the  world  to  offer  scheduled  flights  in  a 
U.S. -built  Jet.  The  firm  is  Boeing's  fifth 
largest  Jet-transport  customer. 

Pan  American  was  the  first  carrier  to  pro- 
vide jet  service  to  Alaska,  flying  707's  north- 
ward In  1960.  More  recently,  the  line  be- 
came the  first  carrier. to  buy  the  new  Boeing 
convertible  passenger-cargo  turbofan  trans- 
port, the  Model  707-320C,  with  an  eye  to  the 
world's  expanding  aircargo  markets. 

Much  of  the  line's  pioneering  can  be 
traced  to  the  foresight  and  determination  of 
Juan  T.  Trippe.  Pan  American  president,  who 
founded  the  line  and  struggled  through  the 
early  trying  years  of  aviation  to  keep  It  afloat. 
Trippe  directed  the  carrier's  growth  fiom 
that  first  90-mile  run  between  Key  West  and 
Havana  to  a  line  with  more  than  70.000  miles 
of  routes  reaching  Into  83  countries. 

Pan  American  has  served  Seattle  since  1940. 
The  line  now  flies  from  here  to  such  desti- 
nations as  Hawaii.  London,  Alaskan  cities. 
Australia,  and  around   the  world. 

Trippe  will  observe  his  63d  birthday  next 
week.  But  instead  of  reviewing  past  ac- 
complishments. Trippe  undoubtedly  will  be 
looking  ahead  to  advances  in  air  transport, 
such  as  the  supersonic  transport  and  new 
routes  to  fly. 

For  Trippe,  In  company  with  so  many 
aviation  pioneers,  always  has  looked  to  the 
future. 


PROPOSED  TAX  REDUCTION 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  many  times  in  the  Senate,  I  con- 
sider a  sound  American  economy  to  be 
our  strongest  and  most  important  de- 
fense weapon  in  the  great  contest  be- 


tween freedom  and  totalitarianism. 
Unless  we  maintain  a  confidence  In  the 
American  people  In  our  own  economy, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  free  segments  of  the  world  In 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar,  we 
are  bound  to  weaken  our  national  se- 
curity. I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  still 
a  nation  with  a  strong  economy,  but  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  failed  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned  about  some  economic 
practices  which,  in  my  Judgment,  If  they 
are  not  checked  are  bound  to  weaken 
our  national  economy. 

The  first  topic  which  I  would  raise 
which  involves  one  of  my  concerns  over 
our  economy  is  the  subject  of  taxes.  In 
my  judgment,  a  tax  reduction  program 
is  long  overdue  in  our  Nation. 

This  morning's  newspaper  carries  an 
article  to  the  effect  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  follow  a  course  of  watchful 
waiting,  which  I  believe  Is  a  fair  de- 
scriptive term  to  use  in  connection  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  President  in 
his  press  conference  yesterday  when  he 
dealt  with  the  tax  program.  The  ar- 
ticle reads  in  part : 

President  Kennedy  told  the  press  con- 
ference he  was  watching  the  economy  closely. 
However,  he  said  he  had  made  no  decision 
on  whether  a  tax  cut  was  needed  now  to 
Infuse    new    vigor    Into    our    business. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  a  tax 
cut.  One  would  be  to  infuse  confidence 
into  our  economy.  But  the  more  im- 
portant reason  is  to  do  Justice.  In  my 
judgment,  we  are  in  need  of  tax  reform 
in  order  to  do  Justice  and  equity  to  the 
American  people.  A  tax  reform  Is  long 
overdue.  That  is  why  I  shall  endeavor. 
In  a  few  minutes  tonight,  to  make  my 
position  clear  In  regard  to  the  tax  issue. 
I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  elsewhere, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
my  administration  is  about  to  follow 
a  course  of  watchful  waiting  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  put  through  this  session 
of  Congress,  before  adjournment,  a  tax 
bill  which  not  only  would  plug  tax  loop- 
holes, but  also  eliminate  some  of  the 
inequities  in  our  tax  structure. 

So  I  say  that.  In  my  Judgment,  a  tax 
reduction  program  Is  long  overdue  In 
our  Nation.  My  record  in  the  Senate 
shows  that  I  have  been  urging  various 
forms  of  tax  reform  for  some  years. 

There  are  a  couple  of  elementary  eco- 
nomic laws  that  cannot  be  legislated  out 
of  existence.  One  is  that  an  economy 
cannot  and  will  not  expand  with  a  re- 
strictive purchasing  power  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  our  people.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  for  some  years  now 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  con- 
stmier  In  the  United  States,  be  he  worker, 
farmer,  teacher,  or  member  of  any  other 
profession,  plus  the  businessman,  has 
been  diminishing  as  far  as  real  purchas- 
ing power  is  concerned.  Please  note 
that  I  speak  of  real  purchasing  jwwer 
In  its  true  economic  sense  and  not  In- 
flated dollar  purchasing  power.  An  ex- 
panding economy  which  is  essential  to 
a  healthy  economy  requires  not  only  an 
expanding  purchasing  power  to  go  along 
with  it  but  it  requires  full  employment. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  that  I  was  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Pull  Employ- 
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ment  Act  of  1946.  an  act,  however,  which 
has  never  been  fully  implemented. 

That  great  leader,  the  late  Senator 
from  Montana,  well  known  to  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair  [Mr.  MrrcAtr], 
with  whom  tlie  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
years,  the  Incomparable  Jim  Murray. 
was  tlie  author  of  the  Pull  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege 
to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors. 

We  warned  then  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  maintain  a  strong  economy  in 
this  country  without  full  employment, 
without  maintaining  a  high  purchasing 
power  on  th<»  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.    What  confronts  us  today? 

The  present  continuing  hard  core  of 
unemployed  •?mployables  is  bound  to  be 
an  economic  drag  on  our  economy.  Eco- 
nomic losses  of  unemployment  with  out- 
go from  the  public  Trea.sury  in  increased 
expenditures  for  public  welfare  costs,  un- 
employment insurance,  and  the  economic 
losses  of  idle  hands  should  disturb  all  of 
us  who  recognize  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing our  free  economy  work  successfully  as 
the  best  answer  to  any  form  of  economic 
and  political  totalitarianism,  be  it  Com- 
munist or  Fascist. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  a  growing  restricting  of  the 
American  economy  Is  our  tax  structure. 
I  am  fully  a^-are  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
have  to  pay  heavy  taxes  if  we  are  to  re- 
main free  In  the  face  of  the  threat  of 
world  communism.  However,  unfair 
taxes,  taxes  that  have  become  so  high 
that  they  tend  to  place  a  brake  on  ex- 
panding our  economy  defeat  their  own 
purposes.  An  expanding  economy  means 
more  jobs  and  more  production,  and  it 
is  an  economic  truism  that  increased 
jobs  and  increased  production  mean  an 
Increase  in  the  economic  productive 
power  of  a  nation  with  a  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  fiow  of  tax  dollars  into  the 
Federal.  State  and  local  treasuries. 

One  of  th<?  problems  which  confronts 
us  is  that  about  80  percent  out  of  every 
Federal  tax  dollar  goes  into  the  cost  of 
present-day  defense  and  Into  paying 
Interest  on  piist  war  debts  and  the  various 
governmental  expenses  directly  attrib- 
uted to  the  p  ast  war. 

In  fact,  it  is  an  understatement  to 
say  80  cents  out  of  every  dollar.  I  be- 
lieve the  lattst  official  figures  I  observed, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  indicated  that  about  82 
cents  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar  were  ap- 
plied to  so-called  security  costs,  past  and 
present,  while  18  cents  were  applied  to 
the  civilian  costs  of  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  for  pur- 
poses of  approximation  and  clarity,  let 
us  say  that  the  ratio  is  80  cents  to  20 
cents. 

About  20  cents  out  of  every  Federal 
tax  dollar  i  oes  into  paying  the  cost  of 
nmning  our  Government  in  respect  to  its 
so-called  peacetime  civilian  service  cost. 
When  one  looks  at  the  public  service 
paid  for  out  of  that  20  cents  of  every 
Federal  tax  dollar,  one  recognizes  that 
the  Job  of  cutting  Government  expenses 
is  much  more  difficult  than  some  critics 
of  Government  expenses  would  have  us 
believe.  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that  until 
the  world  situation  changes  as  far  as 


VS.  defense  needs  are  concerned,  we 
cannot  In  intellectual  honesty  prom- 
ise the  American  people  any  great 
savings  out  of  the  20  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar  which  goes  to  nmning  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  various  general  welfare 
public  services  which  we  all  know  the 
public  not  only  demands  but  is  going 
to  continue  to  demand,  and  rightly  so. 

Every  time  I  listen  to  a  speech  by  one 
of  the  so-called  economizers  which  does 
not  deal  in  documentation,  but  in  alle- 
gations. I  find  it  interesting  to  note  that 
the  speeches  contain  no  specifics  as  to 
just  what  service  now  rendered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  economizer  would  have 
us  do  away  with. 

Name  any  of  the  great  general  welfare 
programs,  whether  it  is  social  security 
or  unemployment  insurance  or  any  of 
the  conservation  programs.  Ask  him  if 
he  would  have  the  Government  elimi- 
nate any  of  them  or  drastically  reduce 
any  of  them.  He  will  .'^y,  "Oh.  no;  that 
is  not  what  I  am  talking  about." 

Let  the  economizers  talk  about  sav- 
ings in  regard  to  specific  proposals.  It 
is  so  easy  for  the  economizers  to  talk 
about  bureaucracy  and  the  enormous 
cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  they  forget  to  tell  the  voters 
of  the  country  that  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  Federal  Government  is  the 
most  economical  of  any  level  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  connected  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  Federal  dollar  amount 
to  half  a  cent.  With  respect  to  a  State 
dollar,  the  cost  is  about  a  cent  and  a 
half.  With  respect  to  a  local  dollar — 
municipality  or  county — it  is  about  5 
cents.  In  other  words,  the  most  eco- 
nomical government  today,  on  the  basis 
of  comparison  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  is  not  only  the  Federal 
Government,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  a  very  large  proportion. 

So  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  econo- 
mizers to  be  specific  about  the  services 
they  propose  to  eliminate,  and  then  to 
have  them  justify  to  the  American  peo- 
ple the  elimination  of  those  services. 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  ask  for.  and  have  a  right 
to  ask  for,  increased  services,  not  fewer 
services.  The  American  people  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  cost  of  freedom 
comes  high,  but  that  it  is  worth  it. 

Having  made  that  criticism  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  make  so-called  gen- 
eral speeches  on  economy,  I  have  the 
obligation  in  my  speech  today,  when  I 
talk  about  a  tax  program,  to  be  specific 
In  regard  to  how  I  think  there  can  be 
a  tax  saving  program  which  undoubtedly 
will  result,  for  a  period  of  time — but  I 
think  a  very  temi>orary  period  of  time — 
in  an  incresised  deficit,  and  how  I  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  deficit.  I  shall  make 
a  few  suggestions  in  that  regard  before 
I  finish  my  speech.  First  I  wish  to  set 
forth  the  general  terms  of  my  speech  in 
regard  to  the  tax  question. 

It  needs  to  be  considered  from  the 
angle  of  whether  or  not  we  have  de- 
veloped a  tax  structure  that  is  so  in- 
equitable In  some  of  its  respects  that  it 
is  serving  to  restrict  our  economy  and  by 
so  doing  it  is  defeating  Its  own  purpose. 


If,  as  a  result  of  some  of  our  tax  policy, 
we  are  discouraging  businessmen  to  ex- 
pand their  production  and  thereby  cre- 
ate new  wealth  and  new  jobs  out  of 
which  new  taxes  come,  then  we  had  bet- 
ter call  a  halt  to  such  tax  inequities. 

I  have  held  the  point  of  view  for  some 
years  that  we  need  a  revamping  of  our 
tax  structure  in  order  to  eliminate  some 
of  its  inequities  which  are  doing  Injury 
to  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  free 
economy. 

It  was  in  1947,  when  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  came  forth 
with  its  first  tax  reform  proposal,  that 
I  offered  the  tax  reform  program  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  amendments. 
I  have  held  to  the  point  of  view  there 
stated  ever  since.  That  committee,  as 
I  have  been  heard  to  say  before,  was 
comprised  of  outstanding  industrialists, 
busines.smen,  and  tax  experts  of  the 
country.  Not  a  single  Government  offi- 
cial was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  The  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  outstanding  in- 
dustrialists who  had  the  responsibility, 
from  the  standpoint  of  business,  of 
making  the  free  enterprise  system  work. 
I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  repeat  to- 
day, that  we  would  do  well  to  heed  many 
of  their  recommendations  in  regard  to 
tax  reform. 

For  example,  consider  the  recom- 
mendation made  in  1947,  which  that 
committee  has  issued  on  several  occa- 
sions since,  concerning  excise  taxes. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  excise  taxes 
are  restrictive  and  regressive.  They 
have  stated  that  excise  taxes  were  im- 
posed during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  the  civilian  economy  in  time 
of  war ;  because  the  purpose  of  an  excise 
tax  is  to  restrict  and  discourage  produc- 
tion. An  excise  tax  is  not  based  upon 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay;  there- 
fore, it  is  one  of  the  most  regressive  of 
all  our  taxes. 

Some  of  us  have  fought  over  the  years 
to  eliminate  some  excise  taxes  and  to 
have  others  reduced.  We  made  a  start 
with  the  transportation  tax,  and  I  hope 
that  before  this  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs, it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate 
more  of  them  or  to  make  further  re- 
ductions in  the  remaining  ones.  But 
this  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the 
areas  of  tax  reform  in  which  we  have 
been  working.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
why  tax  modification  is  sorely  needed 
if  we  are  to  have  a  more  equitable  tax 
structure  and  are  to  be  successful  in 
eliminating  unfair  taxes  now  being  im- 
posed in  some  areas,  and  if  we  are  to 
plug  up  some  of  the  loopholes. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  tax  reform 
that  is  needed.  For  example,  I  ques- 
tion that  a  52-percent  corporate  tax 
in  peacetime,  even  though  we  are  liv- 
ing under  a  defense  economy,  can  be 
justified  if  we  hope  that  industry  will 
make  capital  investments  in  expanded 
production  facilities.  This  52 -percent 
corporate  tax  Is  playing  psychological 
havoc  with  American  free  enterprise. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  businessman  who 
does  not  expect  and  is  not  willing  to 
pay  very  high  corporate  taxes  when  we 
are  at  war.    On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
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most  American  businessmen  have  come 
to  realize — and  rightly  so — that  a  52- 
percent  corporate  tax  at  the  present 
time,  particularly  in  view  ot  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
poured  into  the  economies  of  other  na- 
tions under  the  foreign-aid  program, 
can  no  longer  be  justified. 

BUSINEStS    EXPANSION    NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  of  the 
relationship  between  the  tax  structure 
and  an  expanding  economy,  I  also  desire 
to  point  out  that  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy is  "primarily" — and  I  use  that  word 
advisedly — dependent  upon  existing 
businesses.  Expansion  of  the  economy 
is  dependent  upon  expansion  of  existing 
businesses,  rather  than  expansion  of  the 
economy  through  new  businesses. 

Of  course,  it  Is  desirable  to  promote 
new  businesses;  and  new  businesses  do 
expand  the  economy  to  a  degree.  But 
what  many  persons  seem  to  overlook  Is 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  invariably 
comes  from  the  enlargement  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  businesses.  I  respect- 
fully point  out  that  we  shall  not  en- 
courage existing  businesses  to  expand  so 
long  as  we  take,  by  way  of  the  corporate 
tax.  52  percent  of  their  profits. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  talk  to  the  busi- 
nessmen, and  they  will  say  so.  What 
many  of  them  are  trying  to  do  today 
Is  to  place  their  businesses  In  a  profit- 
making  position,  so  they  can  sell  out,  for 
many  of  them  tell  us  that  the  52-percent 
corporate  tax  is  so  economically  dis- 
couraging to  them  that  they  are  grow- 
ing tired  of  working  for  the  Government 
while  the  Government,  in  turn,  pumps 
the  econcmiic  largess  of  this  country  into 
a  foreign-aid  program  about  which  I 
shall  speak  in  a  few  moments. 

I  happen  to  be  one  liberal  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
52-percent  corporate  tax  imposed  at  the 
present  time  is  unfair  and  inequitable, 
and  should  be  modified  downward. 

One  may  ask  how  much  it  should  be 
cut.  Until  the  facts  are  in.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much  it  should 
be  cut.  But  I  think  we  should  be  pro- 
ceeding to  assemble  the  facts:  and  we 
should  be  proceeding  with  hearings  on 
a  tax  bill,  in  order  to  obtain  the  facts,  so 
that  we  can  reach  an  intelligent  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  how  much  of  a  cut 
should  be  made. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
I  think  it  is  an  intelligent  guess,  within 
the  realm  of  fact,  that  this  year  we  could 
reduce  it  at  least  2  percent,  and  possibly 
4  percent;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
prima  facie  case  could  not  be  made,  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  which  would  be 
gathered  at  such  hearings,  possibly  to  re- 
duce it,  in  the  next  2  or  3  years,  6 
percent. 

But,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  some  re- 
duction is  necessary.  In  short,  in  order 
to  meet  the  psychological  problem  which 
confronts  American  business,  I  believe 
we  should  eliminate  the  inequity  and 
the  unfairness  which  In  my  judgment 
now  prevail  in  connection  with  this  cor- 
porate tax. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  agree  that  we 
should  follow  a  course  of  watchful  wait- 
ing.   We  have  watched  and  waited  long 


enough  In  connection  with  observing  the 
results  of  this  tax;  and  in  my  opinion 
we  can  now  reach  the  conclusion  that 
some  reduction  of  the  52-percent  corpor- 
ate tax  Is  deserved  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  a  cut  In 
corporate  taxes  may  increase  our  na- 
tional deficit  for  a  short  period  of  time: 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  economic  productive  power 
of  the  Nation  within  the  next  few  years, 
if  there  is  a  cut  in  the  52-percent  corpo- 
rate tax.  will  make  it  much  easier  to  bal- 
ance our  budget  and  to  pay  on  our  na- 
tional debt,  than  it  would  if  we  refused 
to  reduce  the  52-percent  corporate  tax. 

As  I  go  across  the  country  and  listen 
to  complaints  of  businessmen,  who  have 
just  as  sincere  an  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  this  country  as  does 
any  public  oflBcial  or  taxpayer  withm 
any  other  tax  bracket.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  high  corporate  tax  is 
proving  to  be  a  very  serious  obstacle  In 
the  way  of  expanding  our  economy. 

GENERAL  TAX  CUT  DUE  FOR  ALL  BRACKETS 

Likewise,  a  reduction  in  the  income 
tax.  with  equal  emphasis  on  a  reduction 
in  the  lower  income  bracket,  appears  to 
me  to  be  meritorious.  I  have  advocated 
this  for  years.  Some  years  ago.  I  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  present  personal 
exemption  from  $600  to  $800.  or  even  to 
$1,000. 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  business- 
men do  not  expand  when  there  is  al- 
ready idle  plant;  nor  will  they  expand  if 
consumption  of  their  product  or  service 
is  sagging  because  of  lack  of  buying 
power  among  the  general  public. 

In  1958.  I  believe  it  was,  a  proposal  I 
joined  in  offering  for  an  mcrease  in  the 
personal  exemption  to  $1,000  was  modi- 
fled  to  be  an  $800  exemption ;  and  we  got 
a  vote  on  it,  but  lost.  I  thought  then 
that  we  were  right ;  and  economic  events 
since  then  have  proved  that  we  were 
right.  And,  Mr.  President,  we  are  right 
tonight  in  advocating  that  the  personal 
exemption  under  the  income  tax  be  in- 
creased by  anywhere  from  $800  to  $1,000. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  any  tax 
saving  in  the  middle  and  lower  income 
brackets  will  flow  immediately  Into  the 
stream  of  commerce.  It  will  increase  the 
ringing  of  the  cash  registers  in  every 
business  establishment  on  every  Main 
Street  of  America,  because  such  tax 
savings  will  be  tax  savings  for  the  mass 
of  the  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
and  they  will  spend  those  tax  savings. 
They  will  buy  the  refrigerators  they  have 
been  waiting  to  buy.  but  for  which  they 
have  not  heretofore  had  the  necessary 
funds;  or  they  will  buy  various  other 
pieces  of  household  equipment  which 
they  have  wished  to  buy.  but  have  been 
waiting  to  purchase.  They  will  buy  such 
consumers  goods  inmiediately. 

When  it  comes  to  an  economic  shot  in 
the  arm  for  our  economy,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  aid  which  will  produce  affirmative 
and  favorable  results  quicker  than  this 
proposal — ^which  some  of  us  have  been 
makmg  for  some  time,  now — to  make 
such  an  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion under  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

Such  a  tax -cut  incentive  will  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  rank  and 


file  consumers  of  America;  and,  here 
again,  another  economic  law  comes  into 
effect.  The  Increase  of  purchasing  power 
among  the  mass  of  the  j)eople  has  an 
accelerating  effect  upon  economic  ex- 
pan.«?lon  far  above  the  dollar  value  of 
the  increased  purchases.  Much  of  what 
we  do  or  fall  to  do  here  In  the  Senate 
and  much  of  what  Is  done  or  Is  failed 
to  be  done  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  have  either  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive effects  on  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

FOREIGN   AID   RrDtTCTION    NEEDED 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  me  to  make 
a  suggestion  in  regard  to  how  we  can 
prepare  to  meet  the  increased  deficit 
which  will  confront  us  if  this  year  we 
deny  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  use,  for  tax  purposes,  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  press 
this  morning,  and  also  from  the  report 
of  his  press  conference  yesterday,  that 
the  President  of  tlie  United  States  urged 
immediatel>'  consideration  of  his  foreign 
aid  program.     The  article  states: 

The  President  plugged  first  for  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  which  waa  passed  by  the 
Senate.  •    •    • 

Aid  programa  make  great  demands  od 
our  people,  he  acknowledged,  but  he  urged 
Congress  to  keep  these  facts  In  mind: 

Almost  half  of  the  money  la  for  military 
assistance  and  defense  of  countries  directly 
threatened  by  aggression  or  subversion. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  economic 
assistance  proposed  Is  In  the  form  of  loana, 
not  grants,  and  will  be  repaid  In  dollars. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  toUl  will  be 
spent  here  In  the  United  States  on  goods 
and  services  supplied  by  American  business 
and  workers. 

In  my  judgment,  that  report  Is.  at 
least,  a  most  Inadequate  analysis  of  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  program.  After 
reading  that  report.  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant that  at  least  the  Corcvkssional 
Record  contain,  for  reference  on  the  part 
of  those  who  want  to  refer  to  it.  some 
pertinent  facts  about  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  know  that  when  one  talks  about  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  suggests  some 
savings  in  regard  to  it,  he  must  expect 
to  subject  himself  to  a  certain  amount 
of  criticism  on  the  part  of  those  who 
think  the  foreign  aid  program  is  a  sacred 
cow  in  American  politics  and  must  not 
be  subjected  to  any  criticism. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  been  saying  for  a 
number  of  years  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  needs  a  drastic  overhauling.  I 
have  been  saying  for  years  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  used  by 
some  business  segments  as  a  subsidy  for 
American  business.  It  Is  Interesting 
that,  by  coincidence,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  press  statement 
yesterday,  at  least  gave  note  to  busi- 
ness support  of  foreign  aid  on  the  part 
of  businesses  that  participate  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  when  he  said  that 
more  than  four-flfths  of  the  money  will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  on  goods 
and  services  supplied  by  American  busi- 
ness and  workers. 
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It  does  not  follow,  from  that  state- 
ment, that  this  helps  to  develop  a 
healthy  economy  in  the  United  States, 
for  if  we  are  to  expand  our  economy,  we 
must  expand  it  in  viu'ious  ways  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people,  and 
not  merely  those  working  in  defense 
plants,  the  goods  of  which  go  to  foreign 
soil. 

So.  In  order  to  develop  that  thesis.  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  few  perti- 
nent facts  which  I  think  the  American 
people  need  to  know,  facts  which  are 
not  emphasized  enough  in  public  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  highly  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  speech.  I  tried 
to  get  a  copy  of  it.  but  was  unable  to  do 

BO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  no  copies  of 
It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  reason. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  absolutely 
correct  when  he  jxjints  out  that  there 
can  be  some  real  savings  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  particularly  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  aspects  of  foreign  aid. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
allies  of  Western  Europe  are  enjoying 
a  rapid  increase  in  their  standard  of 
living.  In  most  of  those  countries  the 
tax  burden  is  lower,  on  a  per  capita  or 
Income  basis,  than  Is  ours.  They  can 
well  afford  to  carry  more  of  the  burden, 
and  they  should.  The  free  world  would 
be  stronger  if  they  were  to  get  into  the 
act  more.  Il 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  the 
thesis  of  my  speech.  That  is  the  thesis 
I  intend  to  emphasite.  It  is  the  thesis 
we  must  keep  in  mind  when  we  talk 
about  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  money 
which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  plug 
the  deficit  that  a  tax  cut  at  this  time  is 
bound  to  create  temporarily. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  from  Oregon  at  an- 
other point  In  his  speech,  but  this  sub- 
ject has  been  extremely  interesting  to 
me.  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  sev- 
eral times.  I  should  like  to  stress  one 
point. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  at  a  time  when 
leading  economists  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  including  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  well  as  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO,  are  calling 
for  a  tax  cut.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  following  a  policy  of  making  credit  as 
tight  as  possible,  and  is  lowering  the 
reserves  of  our  banking  system  from  $500 
million  to  $300  million.  Interest  rates 
have  gone  up  during  the  month  of  June 
on  every  obligation  one  can  name.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  placing  tight 
credit  brakes  on  our  economic  system. 

It  would  appear  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  tax  cut,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation  when  two  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  are  going  In  op- 
posite directions,  where  one  horse  is 
going  north  and  the  other  horse  is  going 
south.  This  Is  taking  place  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  helping  to  bring 
about  tight  money,  tight  credit,  and 
high  interest  rates,  at  a  time  when  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Including  other 


officials,  think  we  ought  to  have  a  tax 
cut.    Does  it  make  any  sense? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  I  agree  with  the  criticism  he 
is  making.  An  economy  is  not  expanded 
In  that  way.  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses  and  of  consiraiers  Is  not  in- 
creased in  that  way.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  know  that  I  share 
In  the  statement  he  has  made. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  he 
did  not  have  a  copy  of  my  speech.  The 
speech  I  am  making  is  a  part  of  a  report 
I  have  been  in  the  process  of  writing 
as  a  trustee  of  a  trust  fimd.  as  I  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing the  trust  fund  and  other  trust  funds 
of  this  country  unless  something  Is  done 
about  the  tax  structure  of  our  Nation. 
The  continuation  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture with  all  its  inequities  will  work  a 
hardship  on  many  trust  funds  in  this 
country  if  we  do  not  proceed  to  adopt 
some  of  the  tax  reforms  I  am  suggest- 
ing this  afternoon. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  speech. 
It  is  not  in  prepared  form.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  rough  draft  of  the  report.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  matter  ex- 
temporaneously in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
put  in  the  Record  statistical  material  In 
connection  with  the  speech  I  am  making. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  problems  we  need  to  consider,  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  tax  program 
of  our  country,  but  our  general  economic 
status,  is  the  matter  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  Our  foreign  aid  program, 
from  1946  through  1961,  totaled,  in 
round  numbers,  $90  billion. 

I  have  voted  for  that  program  In  the 
Senate  most  of  the  time  because  I  recog- 
nized that  It  was  necessary  to  rehabili- 
tate the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe 
and  to  help  raise  the  standard  of  living 
In  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
where  people  are  still  free.  If  we  are  to 
check  the  spread  of  communism  among 
the  have-not  people  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, in  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  great  reduction  m  foreign  aid.  both 
military  and  economic,  particularly 
among  those  countries  which  we  have 
helped  rehabilitate. 

That  is.  for  example,  among  the  NATO 
countries,  which  are  now  In  a  better  eco- 
nomic condition  than  they  were  In  be- 
fore the  war.  I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out,  that  they  resist  paying  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  NATO.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  Great  Britain, 
France,  Norway,  West  Germany,  and  the 
other  NATO  members  should  not  pay  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
NATO  than  they  are  now  paying,  and 
thereby  make  It  possible  for  us  to  reduce 
our  contributions  to  NATO.  Yet.  these 
countries  resist  Increasing  their  pay- 
ments, and  leave  the  impression  with 
many  that  NATO  Is  more  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  than  for  the  other 
members  of  NATO.  The  fact  is,  the 
United  States  needs  NATO  less  than  any 
other  nation  In  It.  Obviously,  if  the 
Russians  start  to  move  in  Europe,  it  Is 


the  European  nations  which  will  first  be 
affected. 

The  heavy  foreign  aid  program  Is 
having  a  serious  effect  on  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
economy  Is  concerned.  The  outflow  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  to  help  else- 
where in  the  world  has  weakened  our 
economy  and  must  be  stopped. 

The  point  of  view  that  I  express  on 
foreign  aid  is  unpopular  In  those  circles 
in  which  people  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  study  the  economic  effect  of  continu- 
ing heavy  foreign  aid  programs  with 
countries  which  have  reached  the  point 
of  economic  recovery  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  could  now  help  themselves. 
It  Is  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  more 
and  more  Americans  that  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
the  national  debt  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
non- Communist  areas  combined.  The 
main  reason  for  that  being  true  Is  that 
we  as  taxpayers  have  been  willing  to 
increase  our  own  national  debt  in  order 
to  provide  an  economic  recovery  for  our 
allies  who  now  have  little  national  debt 
compared  with  ours. 

MORE    LOANS,    FEWER    GRANTS 

In  my  judgment,  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  have  our  foreign  aid 
program  thoroughly  reevaluated.  If  we 
are  to  keep  our  economy  strong,  then  I 
think  we  must  say  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments to  which  we  give  finanical  aid 
that  more  of  our  aid  money  must  be 
made  available  in  the  form  of  repayable 
loans  and  less  and  less  of  it  In  the  form 
of  outright  grants.  It  Is  true  that  for 
some  hvimanitarian  purposes — such  as 
health  programs,  food  for  drought  areas, 
some  educational  projects,  malaria  and 
other  disetise  epidemic  control,  and  sim- 
ilar humanitarian  programs — we  shall 
have  to  expect  to  continue  grants. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  a  matter 
of  emphasis  In  connection  with  our  for- 
eign aid  program.    At  the  present  time 
our  foreign  aid  program,  economic  and 
military,  takes  the  form  of  two-thirds 
grants  and  one-third  loans.   In  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  strive  to  have  at  least 
75  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  take  the 
form  of  repayable  loans  and  not  more 
than  25  percent  take  the  form  of  out- 
right grants.     As  Senators  know,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.   Our  com- 
mittee has  been  very  much  Interested 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  and 
I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.    Nevertheless,  here  again,  as  I 
have  made  clear  time  and  time  again, 
our  Alliance  for  Progress  program  should 
stress  loans   rather   than   grants.     We 
cannot  buy  friends  with  grants  in  Latin 
America  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
However,  we  can  earn  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  if  we 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  to  help 
them  develop  their  own  economies  by 
lending  them  some  funds  to  be  added  to 
their  own  on  a  repayment  basis.    Thus, 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  develop- 
ment of  home  loan  and  building  associa- 
tions throughout  Latin  America,  as  well 
as  of  land  reform. 
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There  are  millions  of  peojple  in  Latin 
America,  and  for  that  matter  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  who  are  literally  serfs  to 
the  soil  They  have  nothing  to  lose  from 
communism.  They  provide  a  fertile  seed- 
bed for  Communist  propaganda.  Chir 
foreign  aid  program,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  and  to  businessmen 
in  each  of  the  countries  who  are  willing 
to  invest  in  the  economic  potential  of 
their  coimtrles  on  a  repayment  loan 
basis. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  should  emphasize 
the  exportation  of  economic  freedom  for 
the  individual  from  the  United  States  to 
the  foreign  country  in  the  form  of  loans, 
and  American  economic  know-how  for 
the  development  of  a  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  a  form  of  an  economy  in  each  of 
the  countries  we  aid.  It  should  never  be 
overlooked  that  we  cannot  export  a  po- 
tential ideology  called  political  freedom 
into  any  imderdeveloped  country  where 
90  percent  of  the  people  are  illiterate 
and  a  large  majority  of  them  poverty 
stricken. 

What  I  seek  is  a  loan  program 
for  specific  economic  projects,  accom- 
panied by  a  line  of  credit  arrange- 
ment which  will  require  that  the  line 
of  credit  can  be  drawn  on  as  the 
project  develops.  This  is  preferable, 
in  my  judgment,  to  a  general  loan 
to  a  foreign  government  to  be  used  as 
that  government  wants  to  use  it.  We 
owe  an  obligation  to  the  American  tax- 
payers to  protect  our  tax  dollars  that  go 
into  an  American  loan  by  insisting  that 
the  money  be  assigned  to  a  specific  proj- 
ect, be  it  a  hotel,  mill,  cheese  factory, 
hospital,  road,  or  any  other  project  that 
a  priority  list  for  a  country  indicates  the 
country  must  have  if  It  Is  to  strengthen 
economic  freedom  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  say,  "Give  me  a  people  who 
are  economically  free  and  I  will  give  you 
a  people  who  will  insist  upon  political 
freedom  as  well."  Sometimes  I  put  It 
this  way,  "Give  me  a  society  with  private 
homeownership  in  the  city  and  family 
farmownership  In  the  country,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  society  about  which  you 
don't  have  to  worry  as  far  as  communism 
or  any  other  form  of  totalitarianism  is 
concerned." 

In  my  judgment,  a  ree valuation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  essential  to  any 
program  of  tax  reform  in  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  I  consider  it  essential 
to  the  strengthening  of  our  American 
economy.  At  the  level  of  citizen 
statesmanship.  I  respectfully  siiggest 
that  it  is  very  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  make  perfectly  clear  to  their 
Government  that  the  time  has  come  for 
tax  reform,  and  that  one  way  to  meet 
the  temporarily  Increased  deficit  which 
would  be  created  by  a  tax  reform  pro- 
gram is  through  a  reevaluation  of  our 
entire  foreign  aid  program. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  made  a 
few  comments  about  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  basic  problem  in  connection  with 


our  Sugar  Act.  which  carries  with  it 
American  premium  payments  to  a  good 
many  countries  around  the  world, 
whereby  the  American  taxpayer  in  ef- 
fect pays  a  higher  price  for  the  sugar 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  wc  should 
let  the  world  market  prevail. 

The  reason  for  premium  payments  in 
the  first  place  was  that  during  the  war 
we  had  to  have  an  assurance  of  a  quick, 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  home — not 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  not  in  Ire- 
land; not  in  Australia,  or  Formosa  or 
any  of  the  other  remote  areas  where 
we  now  grant  a  premium  price  for  sugar. 

I  shall  reiterate  only  a  part  of  the 
speech  which  I  made  yesterday.  I 
pointed  out  that  I  hope,  in  the  future, 
the  payment  of  a  premium  sugar  price 
in  any  underdeveloped  country  under  the 
Sugar  Act  will  be  conditioned  upon  bene- 
fits to  the  people  who  produce  the  sugar. 
The  premium  price  for  sugar  should  be 
dependent  upon  a  procedure  which  guar- 
antees that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
premium  price  will  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  the  producers  of  the  sugar,  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  oligarchs  of  the  sugar  mills 
who  take  their  huge  profits  out  of 
sugar — in  many  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  for  example — and  invest  them 
not  in  the  economic  future  of  their  coun- 
tries but  in  New  York  and  Swiss  banks. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  word  which  more 
accm-ately  describes  one  of  the  results  of 
our  Sugar  Act  than  the  word  "racket." 
because  in  a  very  real  sense  it  has  be- 
come a  racket  of  lobbyists  and  oligarchs 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. "But,"  one  might  say,  "Mr.  Sena- 
tor, you  flnaUy  voted  for  the  bill."  I  did, 
becaiise  I  think,  considering  the  overall 
problem,  it  will  produce  less  injustice 
than  if  we  did  not  have  a  bill  at  all.  It 
will  produce  fewer  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems than  if  we  did  not  have  the  bill  at 
all. 

The  proposal  had  the  great  advantage, 
at  least,  of  taking  a  better  account,  a 
more  generous  account,  of  the  problems 
facing  American  sugaf  producers  both 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

But  let  us  not  forget"  that  in  our  own 
country  the  justification  for  the  pre- 
mium price  to  our  own  donlestic  produc- 
ers is  that  they  must  maintain  high  labor 
standards:  they  must  maintain  min- 
imum wages;  and  observe  similar  labor 
standards  fixed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  we  have  no  such  con- 
trol in  the  underdeveloped  countries  in 
which  as  the  testimony  before  us 
showed,  in  some  instances  sugar  is  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  pound. 

Earlier  today  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations— and  I  think  I  violate 
no  confidence  by  pointing  this  out  be- 
cause the  statistic  is  easily  accessible — 
we  were  told  that  in  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  coffee  is  being  produced  at 
a  cost  of  7  to  8  cents  a  pound.  We  know 
what  we  are  expected  to  pay  for  the 
coffee. 

So  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  in  connection  with  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  Including  ccwti- 
modity  stabilization,  and  see  to  it  that 
if  we  are  to  invest  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  American  taxpayers'  money 
in  connection  with  the  program,  ^i  least 


two  major  reforms  should  take  place 
quickly.  First,  the  emphasis  should  be 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  loans  and 
not  of  grants.  Second,  we  should  insist 
that  if  we  are  to  make  even  loans,  there 
must  be  some  assurance  given,  some 
conditions  attached,  and  some  reforms 
adopted  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
country  that  will  give  the  benefits  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  increase  the  danger 
of  communism  by  strengthening  oli- 
garchs. We  increase  the  danger  of  com- 
munism If  we  make  the  wealthy  oligarchs 
more  wealthy,  by  giving  them  more 
money  to  invest  in  New  York  and  Swiss 
banks. 

In  my  judgment,  we  owe  both  a  moral 
and  a  legal  duty  to  the  American  tax- 
payer to  see  to  it  that  such  conditions 
as  these  to  which  I  allude;  are  imposed 
as  conditions  precedent  to  loans  or  to 
grants  in  connection  with  our  foreign 
aid  program.  We  should  do  it.  too,  be- 
fore we  commit  American  consumers  to 
paying  any  more  premium  prices  for 
sugar  or  similar  commodities. 

We  had  better  start  thinking  about 
doing  it.  because  I  point  out  that  the 
public  debt  of  the  free  world  at  the  end 
of  1960  was  $504  billion.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  was  $295  bil- 
lion. The  combined  public  national  debt 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
totaled  $209  bUUon,  as  against  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  of  $295  billion. 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
much  greater  than  the  public  debt  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  combined.  As 
I  said  previously,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  that  as  taxpayers  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  really  helped  to  pay  off  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  many  other  countries.  We 
have  rehabilitated  Europe  in  no  small 
measure  with  American  tax  dollars.  We 
provided  those  countries  with  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  the  point  4  program.  By 
so  doing  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  saved 
all  of  Europe  from  being  trampled  under- 
foot by  the  heels  of  communism  and 
Marxism. 

But  memories  are  short.  We  are  hav- 
ing serious  troubles  now  in  getting  allies 
who  have  as  much  stake  in  freedom  as 
we  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  mu- 
tuality of  responsibility  in  the  defense 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  American  taxpayer  has  the 
right  to  say  to  his  Government,  "We 
think  we  are  entitled  to  a  tax  reform 
program  now.  We  think  we  are  entitled 
to  some  savings  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram now."  Therefore.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  for  the  administration  to 
take  the  position  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
fiscal  year  1963  before  we  proceed  with 
the  tax  program. 

At  least,  I  think  It  is  a  mistake  for  the 
administration  to  take  the  position  that 
we  are  going  to  proceed  with  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  leave  under  a  policy  of 
watchful  waiting  the  question  of  the  tax 
program  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  respectfully  say  to  my  adminis- 
tration that  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  in  a  mood  to  "buy"  such  a 
policy. 
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rOKEICN     AID    StATMTlCS 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1962,  our 
national  debt  was  edging  up  toward  $300 
billion.    Since  the  close  of  World  War 
n.  in  the  fiscal  year  1946,  we  have  spent 
about  $90  billion  in  foreign  aid,  including 
Public  Law  480  funds,  through  the  fiscal 
year  1961.    Grants  of  military  aid  during 
that  time  came  to  about   $29   billion; 
loans  of  military  aid  came  to  about  $84 
million.     What  a  significant  and  vital 
.statistic  that  Is.    The  only  dimculty  ob- 
taining public  comprehension  of  a  statis- 
tic like  that  is  that  the  average  layman 
finds  it  very  difficult,  as  we  do  in  the 
Senate,  to  think  in  terms  of  a  billion 
dollars.    Yet  I  would  have  the  American 
people  know  that  since  the  fiscal  year 
1946  we  have  granted  and  given  away 
$29  billion  in  the  form  of  miUtary  aid. 

Our  loans  In  military  aid  have  been 
only  $84  million.  That  Is  pretty  dra- 
matic proof  of  the  fact  that  our  whole 
policy  has  been  one  of  granting  and  giv- 
ing away  and  not  expecting  repayment. 
Someone  might  a.sk  me  the  question. 
"Do  you  not  realize  that  all  this  period 
of  time  freedom  was  in  great  jeopardy 
and  still  is?' 

Certainly  I  do.  I  have  voted  for  the 
military  aid  program  until  recent  years. 
In  recent  years,  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  along  with  some  able  col- 
leagues, I  have  joined  in  a  drive  to  cut 
down  on  grants  and  increase  loans.  I 
have  supported  amendments  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  some 
of  which  have  been  adopted,  that  have 
resulted  In  cutting  down  some  of  the 
grants,  and  urging  an  increase  In  some 
of  the  loans. 

What  I  wish  to  stress  in  my  speech  to- 
day Is  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  cut- 
back In  the  grants,  and  for  saying  to  al- 
lies that  have  economically  recovered. 
"The  time  has  come  for  you  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  protecting 
freedom." 

As   I  speak  here   this  afternoon,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
are  paying,  and  have  paid  for  a  long 
time,  practically  all  the  military  cost  of 
the  Lao  Government  that  we  have  been 
supporting.     As  I  spesik  this  afternoon. 
I  ask  Senators  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  defense  cost  of  South 
Vietnam  is  being  paid  by  the  American 
taxpayer.     As  I  speak  here  this  after- 
noon, keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  defense  cost  in  Thailand  is  being 
paid  for  by  the  America  taxpayer.     Am 
I  guilty  of  some  lack  of  consideration 
for  allies?    If  I  a.sk  the  question,  am  I 
guilty  of  an  unkind  remark  about  allies? 
What    about    Australia.    New    Zealand. 
Canada.    Great   Britain,   Fiance.   West 
Germany.   Italy,   Norway,  the   Nether- 
lands, and  the  other  parts  of  the  free 
world  that  the  facts  show  are  in  good 
economic  condition? 

What  about  SEATO?  We  do  not  find 
the  members,  of  SEATO  rushing  In  with 
their  millions  to  help  pay  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  are  tokens  here  and  there,  ges- 
tures here  and  there,  words  of  encour- 
agement now  and ,  Uien.  There  Is  no 
materiality.  I 

The  time  has  comt  for  American  vot- 
ers  to  checi  up  on  American  foreign 
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policy.  The  time  has  come  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  generally  to  make  perfectly 
clear  to  both  the  legislative  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  their  Government, 
that  necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  greatest  defense  weapon 
V.C  have,  which  is  our  economy  itself. 

We  do  not  strengthen  that  defense 
weapon,  the  economy  itself,  by  follow- 
ing a  course  of  action  which  we  have 
been  following  in  respect  to  foreign  aid. 
Too  much  of  it  is  going  into  grants  and 
too  little  of  it  is  going  into  loans,  with 
a  serious  failure  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
to  do  their  share. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  vital  statis- 
tics with  respect  to  economic  aid.  Eco- 
nomic aid  since  fiscal  1946  has  totaled 
$61.5  billion,  of  which  $40.5  billion  has 
been  in  grants,  and  $21  billion  in  loans. 
Senators  will  see  now  why  for  some 
years  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  saying  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee — and  more  and  more  of 
tliem  have  been  supporting  him — that 
our  goal  ought  to  be  75  percent  loans 
and  25  percent  grants.  I  take  that  po- 
sition in  regard  to  the  totality  of  the 
aid  program,  both  mihtary  and  eco- 
nomic. In  my  judgment  our  total  for- 
eign aid  program  ought  to  be  a  mini- 
mum of  75  percent  in  loans  and  25 
percent  in  grants. 

Even  in  the  economic  field  we  have  not 
come  even  close  to  50-50.  because  since 
1946  It  has  been  $61.5  billion  total,  with 
$41.5  billion  in  grants  and  only  $21  bil- 
lion in  loans. 

Our  aid  to  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas  since  fiscal  1946  to  the  beginning 
of  1962  has  totaled  about  $48,400  million, 
of  which  $30,400  million  was  economic, 
and  $13  billion  military. 

Of  all  the  expenditiu-es  for  defense  by 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  about  9  percent  came 
from  U.S.  military  aid  in  1958.  and 
about  4  percent  in  1960.  That  is.  for 
all  their  own  defense  outlays.  When  we 
come  to  the  infrastructure  of  NATO, 
that  is.  infrastructure  expenditures 
which  involve  all  the  nations  combined, 
we  find  that  the  United  States  has  been 
paying  about  38  percent  of  the  cost. 

In  my  judgment,  we  cannot  justify 
that  percentage  of  cost  on  the  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  view  of  the  present 
economic  conditions  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  Italy.  West,  Germany.  Portugal, 
The  Netherlands,  and  Canada.  Those 
allies  should  be  paying  more  of  the  cost 
of  defending  freedom,  which  Is  just  as 
vital  to  their  survival  as  It  Is  to  the 
United  States. 

So  I  say  most  respectfully  that  in 
my  judgment  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  people  to  demand  an  account- 
ing In  regard  to  the  fiscal  policies  of  our 
government.  When  it  is  said  we  cannot 
have  a  tax  reduction  program  now,  the 
statement  must  be  made,  "Prove  It. 
Justify  a  program  of  watchful  waiting." 
The  more  we  look  at  the  foreign  aid 
program  the  more  the  evidence  mounts 
that  justifies  my  premise  that  we  ought 
to  act  on  a  tax  program  now.  Even  In 
connection  with  our  1962  proposals  that 
the  President  is  asking  for,  we  find  no 


equity  to  the  taxpayers  in  connection 
with  the  ratio  of  loans  as  against  grants. 

Contrary  to  the  80-percent  figure  he 
was  quoted  as  using  in  his  press  con- 
ference, the  percentage  of  loans  In  1962 
economic  asMStance  Is  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  economic  aid. 

Without  taking  more  time  in  regard 
to  the  statistics,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  statistics  dealing  with  our  foreign 
aid  program  through  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Fiscal   years    1946-61 

Military  aid:  Millions 

Loans W*  ^ 

Grants 28,797.6 

Economic  aM: 

lioans.... -  21.  122  3 

Oranto 40,391.  3 

NATO— MUltary: 

GranU 16.070.8 

Loans 36.6 

Economic: 

Grants 16.  «51.  0 

Loans 9,996.1 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  all  this  shows  is 
that  we  can  have  a  tax  program  now  by 
way  of  the  type  of  reductions  that  I 
have  suggested  which  would  help  the 
economy  of  this  country,  put  men  back 
to  work,  increase  the  purchasing  power, 
and  encomage  business  to  expand  their 
individual  establishments,  if  we  have  the 
will  to  sit  down  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress in  the  weeks  immediately  ahead 
and  give  heed  to  what  I  am  satisfied,  once 
the  American  people  comprehend  such 
facts  as  I  have  given  this  afternoon,  will 
be  their  clear  demand  for  a  ta-x  reform 
program  now. 

I  have  not  said  anything  in  the  speech 
about  a  general  plugging  of  many  tax 
loopholes  which  exist  in  our  tax  struc- 
ture. I  shall  reserve  comment  on  that 
subject  matter  for  a  later  speech. 

It  is  the  second  topic  that  confronts 
us  in  regard  to  a  tax  reform  program. 
We  need  not  only  to  reduce  taxes  along 
the  lines  that  I  have  suggested  this  after- 
noon, and  to  reevaluate  our  foreign- aid 
program  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creasing deficits  which  will  exist  for  a 
temporary  time  following  the  tax  reduc- 
tion, but  we  also  need  to  save  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  American  taxpayers 
by  seeing  to  it  that  those  who  are  now 
escaping  taxes  and  who  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  taxes,  pay  them,  and 
that  we  plug  up  what  is  referred  to  as 
the  inequitable  loopholes  in  the  present 
tax  structure. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  subject. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
speech  I  have  made  will  not  be  at  all 
popular  in  some  circles.  However,  I  am 
inteiested  only  in  the  question  of  whether 
the  facts  prove  me  right.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  prwnises  I  have  laid  down  In  the 
speech  are  sound  for  the  economy  of 
this  country.  I  am  making  a  plea  to 
my  administration  that  it  proceed  with 
a  tax  reduction  program  bill  prior  to 
adjournment,  and  give  Congress  an  op- 
portunity at  least  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  that  program  before  adjouin- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  lauding 
the  excellent  opinion  given  on  February 
1  by  Attorney  General  Kennedy  on  the 
question  of  access  to  the  national  forests. 

Since  that  time  this  opinion  has  been 
attacked  by  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

This  was  a  landmark  decision— 
cogently  written,  sound  and  persuasive 
It  was  not  dashed  off  lightly  by  the  staff 
of  the  Attorney  General,  but  had  been 
given  careful  consideration,  not  only  by 
Attorney  General  Kennedy,  but  also  by 
Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Mr.  Byron 
White— now  Justice  White  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try, I  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  deci- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  this 
discussion  today.  Instead.  I  intend  to 
speak  on  the  incorrect  allegations  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation that  39  million  acres  of  private 
land  will  have  its  value  impaired  by  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  and  the 
equally  incorrect  allegation  that  the 
Government  is  denying  access  to  these  39 
million  acres  of  private  property. 

To  do  this  properly  requires  some 
background  data  and  some  discussion  of 
events.  Shortly  after  March  15  there 
came  to  my  office  an  attractive  brochure 
which  contained  no  idenUfying  marks  as 
to  origin,  but  clearly  was  the  product  of 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association. 

The  booklet  was  entitled  "Material  on 
Government  Denial  of  Access  Rights  to 
Private  Property."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  brief  simunary  in  that 
brochure  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sui€MA«T  OF  Access  Rights  Pkoblem 
The  value  of  39  mlUlon  acres  of  land  owned 
by  individual  companies,  towns,  and  States 
within  the  boundaries  of  national  forests  was 
seriously  impaired  by  an  opinion  of  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  released  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1962. 

For  66  years,  since  1897,  owners  of  prop- 
erty In  national  forests  have  had  the  right 
to  cross  Federal  lands  to  get  to  their  prop- 
erty.  The  Attorney  General  now  says  they 
have  no  such  right  unless  they  live  on  the 
land  under  the  settlement  laws  of  the 
United  States.  There  probably  are  few  If 
any  such  persons  alive  today. 

The  Justification  for  the  reversal  of  the 
legal  interpretation  of  the  act  of  June  4 
1887,  which  assured  access  to  these  lands 
is  stated  to  be,  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  require  private  owners 
to  give  access  to  Federal  land  across  theirs— 
in  exchange  for  a  right  to  cross  Federal  land 
to  their  own.  This  reason  is  used  in  spite 
of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  condemn  needed  rights-of- 
way.  The  many  thousands  of  owners  of  the 
affected  39  million  acres  have  no  power  of 
condemnation . 

This  book  is  designed  to  put  Into  one  place 
all  of  the  essential  facts  and  arguments 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  total  disruption  of 
the  values  of  land  and  Improvement  in 
forested  regions  of  the  United  States- 
mortgage  security,  taxing  bases— the  inter- 


pretation of  the  1897  law  which  has  existed 
for  65  years  must  be  restated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
dated  March  9  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter, 
an  attached  brief  of  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  my  re- 
ply of  March  15  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Lumbzk 
Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington.  DC.  March  9.  1962 
Hon.  Watne  Morsx. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dxar  Senator  Morse:  The  lumber  in- 
dustry is  very  grateful  for  the  assistance 
which  you  have  given  to  finding  solutions 
to  problems  relating  to  Government  timber. 
Your  support  for  analysis  and  action  on  the 
positive  recommendations  made  by  the  lum- 
ber Industry  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
U  most  helpful  and  genuinely  appreciated. 
There  is  an  additional  matter  of  utmost  Im- 
portance on  which  we  also  need  your  assUt- 
ance. 

The  Issuance  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  an  opinion  relating  to 
the  rights  of  private  property  owners  within 
the  boundaries  of  national  foreeU  to  reach 
their  lands  has  been  met  with  uniform  dis- 
may by  the  forest  Industry.  We  have  been 
aware  of  your  sincere  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  this  opinion  for  a  number  of  years 
However,  your  statement  to  the  Senate  on 
March  1  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand. 

The  reason  which  you  gave  to  the  Senate 
for  the  acUon  which  you  took  to  secure  a 
reinterpreUtlon  of  the  act  of  June  4.  1897 
was  that  "some  persons  In  the  timber  Indus- 
try In  the  five  States  from  California  around 
to  Montana  have  locked  up  more  than  700 
million  board  feet  of  annual  aUowable  cut 
•  •  •  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  55  bUllon 
board  feet  of  timber  U  in  an  economic  Ice- 
box." 

This  Is  not  a  new  charge,  but  we  felt  that 
It  had  been  laid  to  rest  by  an  extensive  In- 
vesUgatlon  Into  the  allegation  during  the 
fall  of  1960.  In  a  letter  to  me  dated  October 
10.  1960.  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  re- 
plied to  our  question  about  charges  that  the 
lumber  Industry  was  blocking  access  to  40 
billion  board  feet  of  national  forest  timber 
He  stated.  "ThU  letter  has  the  effect  it 
seems  to  us,  of  inferring  that  we  have  "in- 
formed the  committees  of  Congress  that  pri- 
vate timber  owners  are  unreasonably  block- 
ing access  to  this  40  billion  board  feet  of 
national  forest  timber.  If  that  Is  the  Im- 
pression held  by  your  group,  we  think  we 
should  point  out  that  we  have  not  said  this 
to  congressional  committees  or  to  anyone 
else.  Our  people  do  not  know  of  any  state- 
ments In  hearings  or  made  to  committee 
members  or  staffs  In  which  Forest  Service 
people  made  such  a  statement." 

As  you  know  a  major  segment  of  our  In- 
dustry Is  entirely  dependent  upon  Forest 
Service  timber  for  Ite  raw  material.  There- 
fore, we  are  particularly  anxious  to  learn 
of  any  situation  of  which  you  have  Informa- 
tion that  would  suggest  that  anyone  In  our 
Industry  Is  blocking  access  to  Forest  Service 
timber.  We  know  of  no  such  situations 
but  I  assure  you  that  this  association  and  lu 
members  are  anxious  to  take  whatever  proper 
steps  they  can  to  remove  any  Impediment  to 
the  sale  of  the  full  allowable  cut  of  timber 
on  all  national  forest  lands. 

Your    comments    to    the   Senate    Indicate 
that   you  have    not   seen    the   presentation 


made  by  the  liunber  Industry  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  concerning  this 
problem.  I  am  therefore  enclosing  a  codv 
of  our  brief. 

We  urge  that  you  supply  us  with  any  In- 
formation that  you  have  that  will  subsUn- 
tlate  your  feeling  regarding  private  timber 
owners  so  that  we  can  assist  you  and  all 
Interested  agencies  of  Government  in  resolv- 
ing any  such  cases  promptly. 
Sincerely. 

Mortimer  B.  Dotle. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

RiGHTs-or-WAY  Over  National  Forest  Lands 
Within  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
forests  In  the  United  States  there  are  220 
million  acres  of  land.  Approximately  181 
million  acres  of  this  land  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  administered  by 
the  US  Forest  Service.  The  remaining  39 
million  acres  lying  within  the  boundary  of 
national  foresu  are  owned  by  private  Indi- 
viduals or  by  States  and  their  subdivisions 
The  pattern  of  ownership  of  private  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  national  for- 
ests Is  such  that  much  of  It  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  federally  owned  national  forest 
lands. 

Inasmuch  as  access  to  the  federally  sur- 
rounded private  lands  within  the  national 
foresu  must  of  necessity  be  acroM  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  na- 
ture of  the  rlghU  of  access  by  these  prlvau 
owners  Is  of  paramount  Importance  The 
purpose  of  thU  paper  U  to  examine  the 
existing  rlghu  of  access,  both  In  sututcs 
and  under  the  common  law. 

sTATxrroBT  right  or  sccsaa 
The  act  of  June  4,  1897  (SO  8Ut.  86:  16 
use  478)  contains  the  statutory  language 
assuring  to  private  owners  of  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  naUonal  foresU  access 
to  and  from  their  lands  acroM  IntervenlnR 
Federal  lands. 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  egress  or  Ingress  of  actual 
settlers  residing  within  the  boundaries  of 
naUonal  forests,  or  from  crossing  the  same 
to  and  from  their  property  or  homes;  and 
such  wagon  roads  and  other  improvemenu 
may  be  constructed  thereon  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reach  their  homes  and  to  utilize 
their  property  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Nor  shall  anything  herein 
prohibit  any  person  from  entering  upon  such 
national  forests  for  all  proper  and  lawful 
purposes.  Including  that  of  prospecUng  lo- 
cating, and  developing  the  mineral '  re- 
sources thereof.  Such  persons  must  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  covering  such 
national  forests." 

By  act  of  Congress.  Jurisdiction  over  the 
national  forests  was  transferred  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  1906. 

aoministrativx  interpretation  or  ACT  or 

JXINE    4.    1897 

Since  June  of  1897.  the  departments  of 
Government  charged  with  administering  the 
act  of  June  4.  1897.  have  Interpreted  the 
language  above  to  preserve  the  right  of  In- 
gress and  egress  to  all  owners  of  land  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  national  foresU 
Although  the  first  regulations  pursuant  to 
the  act.  Issued  by  the  Interior  Department 
in  June  1897  (34  II>.  588)  merely  restated 
the  text  of  the  statute  quoted  above  per- 
taining to  Ingress  and  egress,  the  actual 
practice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  1905,  was 
to  permit  without  distinction  access  across 
national  forests  land  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  all  owners  of  property  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  national  foresU  as 
a  matter  of  right. 
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The  Departmint  of  Agriculture  In  Its  regu- 
lations. 36  crB.^  1040  ed  .  251.5(d)  rec- 
ognised this  stitutory  right  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"The  right  U»  construct  oar  use  roads  on 
national  forest  land  for  purposes  of  ingress 
and  egFMs  to  and  from  privately  owned  prop- 
erty within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a 
national  forest  reserved  from  the  public  do- 
main will  be  rKxtgnlaed  when  (1)  the  ap- 
plicant Is  the  owner  of  such  property,  (2)  a 
roadway  across  such  forest  land  Is  necessary 
to  enable  the  uppUcant  to  reach  or  utilize 
his  property  therein,  and  (3)  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  the  roadway  is  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  occupancy,  use,  and  preservation  of  the 
naUonal  forest.  ' 

By  letter  dated  June  10.  1965.  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Perlman.  suff  director,  Public  Works  and 
Resources  Subcommittee,  the  position  of 
the  Departmect  of  Agriculture  was  made 
clear  by  lU  General  Counsel.  Robert  L. 
Farrlngtoo: 

In  addition  the  Secretary  through  the 
Forest  Service  recofnlBM  a  sUtutory  right 
o{  persons  owning  land  within  the  national 
forests  to  have  a  roadway  across  such  land 
for  Ingress  anci  egress  purposes.  The  basis 
of  such  recognition  Is  the  interpretation  al 
that  part  of  tt^e  1897  act  to  which  you  re- 
ferred: namely,  section  478  of  title  16.  United 
States  Code.  Ihe  enjoyment  of  such  a  right 
is  subject  as  to  all  persons  to  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  Usued  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  provktod  by  the  statute.  It  has 
been  our  iniormal  view  that  thU  right  Is 
not  an  eacluatv*  one;  that  Is.  one  which 
permlu  the  person  enjoying  the  Ingress  and 
egress  road  to  prohibit  the  reasonable  use  at 
such  road  by  others.  At  the  same  time, 
the  right  may  noi  be  dAfeated  through  regu- 
lations unreasi>nably  limiting  It  or  making 
it  dependent  upon  this  landowner  giving  a 
conaidaraUon  tharefor:  such  as.  for  instance, 
using  a  connecting  roadway  o\-er  his  own 
land.  Regulauons  reasonably  governing  road 
locations  and  standards  of  construction 
would  bt  ooniJd*red  proper  llmlUUons  on 
the  right. 

"As  you  lndl<  ated.  this  olBce  has  Informally 
Interpreted  the  act  of  Jime  4.  1897.  as  rec- 
ognlalng  a  right  of  Ingress  and  egress  across 
«y^^^^1*i  forest  lands  naserved  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  In  tJU  persoos  owning  land  within 
the  exterior  borders  thereof.  In  so  doing. 
consld«raUon  was  given  to  the  legtaUtive 
hUtory  of  the  act  and  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, ker^plng  In  mind  such  decisions  as 
Humphrey »  Ererutor  v.  United  Statea  (296 
US.  603.  636  (1936)),  Hoiy  Trinity  Church 
v.  United  Statea  (143  V3.  467  (1892)).  and 
United  Stmtea  v.  American  Trucking  Asao- 
cialion  (310  US.  634.  643  (1940)). 

"As  we  have  Indicated  above,  this  office 
has  informallv  expreaaed  the  view  that  the 
right  of  ingr«!ss  and  egress  which  Is  held 
by  owners  ot  lands  within  the  national 
forests  is  recc>gnlaed  by  statute  snd  is  not 
a  permissive  right  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretsiry  of  Agriculture." 

For  64  yeari  the  agencies  of  Government 
charged  with  adminWitration  of  the  act  of 
June  4.  1897.  have  Interpreted  that  sUtute 
to  grant  a  statutory  right  of  Ingress  and 
egress  over  Federal  land  to  the  owners  of 
private  land  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  national  forests.  However,  in  recent 
years,  efforts  nave  been  made  to  change  the 
64-year-old  ir.terpretaUon  so  as  to  deny  In- 
gress and  egress  to  private  owners  of  prop- 
erty within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
national  forefts  unless  such  owners  actually 
reside  on  thejr  land. 

AOMINISTRATnE    CONSTROCTION    OF    STATUTE    AS 

prscsdxnt  roa  jtxpiciai.  oonstrxictiom 
The  general  rule  Is  that  the  practical  In- 
terpretation of  a  statute  by  the  executive 
department  charged  with  its  administration 
or  enforcement   is  entitled  to  the  highest 


respect,  and  thoiigh  not  oontrolUng,  if  acted 
upon  for  a  number  of  years,  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed except  for  very  cogent  and  i>er8ua- 
slve  reasons.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  in  Nor- 
wegian Nitrogen  Producta  Co.  v.  United 
Statea  (388  U.8.  294,  77  L.  Ed.  796.  63  S.  Ct. 
350),  stated  the  rule  as  follov/s: 

"True  Indeed  it  Is  that  administrative 
practice  does  not  avail  to  overcome  a  statute 
so  plain  in  its  commands  as  to  leave  nothing 
for  construction.  True  It  also  is  that  ad- 
ministrative practice,  consistent  and  gen- 
erally unchallenged,  will  not  be  overturned 
except  for  very  cogent  reasons  if  the  scope 
of  the  command  is  indefinite  and  doubtful. 
The  practice  has  peculiar  weight  when  It 
Involves  a  contemporaneous  construction  of 
a  statute  by  the  men  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  iU  machinery  in  mo- 
tion, of  making  the  parts  work  cfflclcntly  and 
smoothly  while  they  are  yet  untried  and 
new." 

This  quoted  language  has  been  cited  with 
approval  and  quoted  recently  in  Farmers  Co- 
operative Co.  V.  CJJl.  (CCA  8) ,  288  F.  (2d) 
315  (1961)  (denying  Commissioner's  attempt 
to  change  his  longstanding  practice  of 
treating  noncash  patronage  dividends  of  a 
nonexempt  co-op  deductible)  and  in  Bern- 
stein V.  Ribieoff,  192  F.  Supp.  138  (1961)  (in- 
TOlvlng  construction  of  Social  Security  Act 
as  to  deductions  from  benefits  for  earnings 
from  partnership  though  claimant  rendered 
no  substantial  service). 

The  general  rule  and  the  reasons  there- 
fore have  been  stated  in  various  ways  and 
reference  is  made  to  the  cited  annotations 
for  exhaustive  treatment.  The  strongest 
language  found  is  in  International  Milling 
Co.  v.  United  States.  27  F.  Supp.  592.  where- 
in it  U  said : 

"It  is  a  well  settled  doctrine  that  much 
weight  wUl  be  given  to  a  long  continued  con- 
struction of  an  indefinite  or  ambiguous 
statute  by  the  executive  department  charged 
with  Its  administration.  (Citing  National 
Lead  Co.  v.  United  Statea.  252  U.S.  140,  145, 
40  S.  Ct.  337.  M  L.  Ed.  496  )  One  important 
reason  for  this  rule  is  that  where  the  prac- 
tice Is  long  continued  Congress  must  be 
presumed  to  be  aware  of  the  administrative 
practice  and  by  faUlng  to  take  any  legisla- 
tive action  has  evidence  that  this  practice 
was  In  accordance  with  the  Intention  of  the 
legislators." 

The  eases  cited  above  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  general  rule  of  statutory  con- 
struction Is  applicable  In  consideration  of 
the  act  of  June  4.  1897.  It  is  argued  by  (^>- 
ponents  to  the  64-year-old  interpretotlon 
of  the  act  of  June  4.  1897.  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  misinterpreted  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Even  conceding  that 
the  language  Is  ambiguous,  by  application 
of  the  general  rule  of  statutory  constnic- 
tion.  the  courts  in  construing  the  act  of  June 
4.  1897,  would  be  required  to  give  the  high- 
est respect  to  the  existing  64-year-old  ad- 
ministrative   interpretation   of    the   act. 

Were  it  to  be  determined  that  the  64- 
yesr-old  Interpretation  of  the  act  of  June 
4.  1897.  was  clearly  erroneous  and  not  Just 
an  Interpretation  of  an  ambiguous  statute, 
it  woiild  sppear  that  the  conclusion  would 
be  the  same.  Courts  are  reluctant  to  over- 
turn even  erroneous  Interpretations  of 
statutes  where  action  has  been  taken  in 
reliance  thereon. 

The  facts  are  that  much  of  the  39  mUlion 
acres  of  land  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  national  forests  which  a*^  owned  by 
private  persons  or  by  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions Is  completely  surrounded  by  fed- 
erally ownwl  land.  Were  there  to  be  no  ac- 
cess to  privately  owned  Innd.s  across  Federal 
lands,  such  private  land  would  have  vir- 
tually no  value  Since  1897,  the  value  of 
non-Federal  land  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  national  forests  has  been  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  free  and  assured 
access  to  that  property  across  adjacent  and 


Intervening  Federal  lands.  Inasmuch  as  pri- 
vate citlaena  do  not  have  the  power  to  con- 
demn a  right-of-way  across  intervening  fed- 
erally owned  national  forest  land,  the  value 
of  their  property  is  dependent  upon  exist- 
ing free  uccms  by  statute  or  common  law. 
These  \fnAn  have  been  boiight  and  sold 
In  reliance  on  an  existing  right-of-way.  Kn- 
tire  communities  dependent  upon  forest  in- 
dustries for  employment  have  grown  up  In 
areas  where  continued  activity  is  dependent 
upon  the  existing  rights-of-way. 

To  bind  the  Government  to  an  erroneous 
administrative  interpretation  of  a  statute, 
the  courts  have  applied  a  doctrine  which  has 
been  loosely  termed  "quasi  estoppel."  This 
doctrine  was  relied  upon  in  Stockstrom  v. 
Commias.oner  (190  F.  2d.  283).  While  the 
courte  have  refused  to  recognize  an  estoppel 
against  the  Government  in  cases  where  an 
agent  has  acted  without  authority,  there  is 
a  large  body  of  opinion  Indicating  that  an 
estoppel  will  lie  against  the  Government 
where  an  agent  has  acted  within  his  author- 
ity.   Conunentators  have  said: 

"The  suggestion  that  the  Government  can- 
not be  estopped  because  of  its  agent's  lack 
of  authoj-ity  to  bind  the  Government  implies 
that  a  Government  agent  who  poaaeaees  suffi- 
cient aui.horlty  can  mak*  utterancee  which 
would  form  the  basis  of  a  valid  estoppel. 
This  Implication  appears  to  be  well  grounded, 
there  now  being  a  respectable  collection  of 
Federal  cases  in  which  public  officials  have 
been  held  to  possess  sufficient  authority  to 
make  statements  which  have  caused  the 
Government  to  be  estopped  "  (Pillsbury. 
"Estoppel  Against  the  Government."  the 
Business  Lawyer.  AprU  1958,  p.  511) 
And: 

"However  the  case  may  be  with  respect  to 
uxiauthorieed  conduct,  estoppel  clearly  may 
be  based  upon  authorized  conduct.  From 
the  Supreme  Court's  oft -repeated  formula- 
tion of  tae  immunity  from  estoppel  in  terms 
of  admiuistrative  action  that  the  law  does 
not  sanction  or  permit,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Oo%ernment  is  bound  by  actions  within 
the  acop<j  of  the  agents  authority.  A  stead- 
ily growing  number  of  Federal  coiirts  have 
properly  so  held,  for  the  sole  tenable  argu- 
ment for  the  Iramunl.^y  derives  from  separa- 
tion of  powers  considerations  which  have  no 
play  where  administrative  action  la  author- 
ized by  Congress.  In  such  cases,  the  Gov-  ^ 
eminent  should  be  and  is  estopped." 
(BergM-,  "Estoppel  Against  the  Government." 
21   U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  680-687    (1954)). 

Instances  in  which  Federal  courts  have  rec- 
ognized estoppel  against  the  Government 
are  as  foUows: 

1.  U.S.  v.  Willamette  Wagon  Road  Com- 
pany (64  F.  807),  involved  an  act  of  1866. 
whereby  certain  sections  of  public  lands  were 
granted  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  aid  In  the 
construction  of  a  wagon  road.  Power  was 
conferred  upon  the  legislature  to  dispose  of 
the  lands  as  the  work  progressed .  upon  the 
Issuance  of  a  certificate  by  the  State  Gover- 
nor to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any 
10  miles  of  road  were  completed.  In  1870, 
defendant  corporation  fraudently  procured 
certificates  from  the  Governor  by  represent- 
ing that  the  road  was  completed,  when  in 
fact  It  was  not,  and  patent  isstied.  There- 
after, defendants  Weill  and  Cahn  purchased 
these  lands  from  the  corporation.  Action 
was  brought  by  the  United  States  against 
these  defendants  for  forfeiture  of  the  lands 
granted  and  cancellation  of  the  patents. 
By  way  of  of  defense,  Weill  and  Cahn  argued 
that  the  Government  should  be  estopped. 
Inasmuch  as  the  patents  had  been  Issued 
after  d\ie  examination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  they  had  relied  thereon  and  had 
paid  taxes  and  other  expenses  on  said  land. 
In  holding  that  the  Government  was 
estopped,  the  court  said  at  pages  811-812: 

"The  Oovenunent  is  not  ordinarily  bound 
by  an  estoppel  •   •   •  while  it  la  true  that 
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for  the  neglect  or  the  illegal  or  unauthorized 
acta  of  lt8  agenta  the  Government  should  not 
ordinarily  be  estopped  to  show  the  truth, 
there  is  good  authority,  based  upon  sound 
reasoning,  to  support  the  doctrine  that  where 
the  Government  has  acted  by  legislative  en- 
actment, resolution,  or  grant,  or  otherwise 
than  through  unauthorized  or  illegal  acts  of 
its  agents,  and  the  parties  dealing  with  the 
Government  have  relied  upon  the  same,  and 
in  good  faith  have  so  changed  their  relation 
to  the  subject  matter  thereof  that  It  would 
be  Inequitable  to  declare  such  action  or  grant 
Illegal,  the  Government  will  be  estopped." 

2.  In  U.S.  V.  Stinson  (125  F.  907) .  the  Gov- 
ernment was  estopped  from  asserting  the 
invalidity  of  original  patents  against  the 
patentee's  subsequent  grantee  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  Willamette 
Wagon  Road.    The  Court  said  at  p.  910: 

"When  the  Government  seeks  its  rights  at 
the  hands  of  a  court,  equity  requires  that  the 
right  of  others,  as  well,  should  be  protected. 
The  substantial  considerations  underlying 
the  doctrine  of  estoppel  applied  to  CSovern- 
ment  as  well  as  to  individuals." 

(Por  other  instances  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  held  estopped,  see  Hommer  v. 
U.S..  204  P.  898;  Ritter  v.  U.S.,  28  P.  2d  265; 
Lindsey  v.  Hawes,  2  Black  (U.S.)  554;  Walker 
V.  U.S.  139  P.  409;  U.S.  v.  Denver  and 
R.G.W.R.  Co.,  16  P.  2d  374;  Dayton  Airplane 
Co.  V.  US.  21  P.  2d  673.) 

In  consideration  of  the  act  of  June  4.  1897. 
It  must  be  concluded  that  the  64-year-old 
interpretation  of  the  statute  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  con- 
stituted a  proper  exercise  of  authority  which 
directly  affects  the  Interest  of  the  owners 
of  land  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  National  Porests.  which  led  these  private 
owners  to  change  their  position  in  reliance 
thereon  so  as  to  result  in  marked  change 
of  position.  Were  this  interpretation  to  be 
reversed,  all  values  of  such  property  would 
be  destroyed  as  they  have  existed  at  leasit 
for  this  64-year-old  period. 

nSDERAI,      STATUTES      AKZ      CONSTRtJID      IN      THK 
LIGHT     or     THE     COMMON     LAW 

The  text  writers  agree  that  where  statu- 
tory construction  is  appropriate  Pederal  acts 
are  construed  with  reference  to  the  common 
law  existing  at  the  time  of  enactment. 
When  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  was  passed,  it 
reserved  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
those  owning  property  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  national  forests.  This  reservation 
of  rights  was  not  the  creation  of  a  new  right 
of  ingress  and  egress,  it  merely  preserved  a 
preexisting  common  law  right.  This  right 
arose  out  of  the  application  of  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine  of  ways-of-necessity. 
Thus,  where  sections  of  the  public  domain 
were  granted  to  private  persons  by  the  Ped- 
eral Government  in  such  a  way  that  the  only 
access  to  such  property  was  over  lands  re- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government,  a  com- 
mon law  right-of-way  of  necessity  was 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  sold. 
This  right-of-way  was  not  a  personal  right 
held  by  the  owners  of  the  land  sold  but 
rather  a  right  appurtenant  to  the  land  con- 
veyed. 

In  view  of  the  existing  common  law  doc- 
trine, the  statute  in  question,  the  act  of 
June  4.  1897.  was  properly  construed  by  the 
administratlTe  agencies  charged  with  its  en- 
forcement in  such  a  way  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  existing  common  law. 

In  Sutherland,  "Statutory  Construction" 
(third  ed.).  section  5301,  page  3.  it  is  stated; 

"Where  the  language  of  the  statute  is  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  doubt,  reference  to  com- 
mon-law principles  may  provide  a  valuable 
clue  as  to  whether  a  particular  situation  is 
controlled  by  the  statute,  and  so  all  legisla- 
tion must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
common  law  and  scheme  of  Jurisprudence  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  Its  enactment.     The 


common  law,  which  has  been  molded  Into  a 
logical  classification  of  subject  matter,  pro- 
vides one  of  the  most  reliable  backgrounds 
upon  which  an  analysis  of  the  purpose  and 
objectives  of  a  particular  statute  can  be  de- 
termined." 

And  fxu-ther.  In  section  5302.  page  6: 
"In  some  cases   the  scope  of  the  statute 
may  be  extended,  and  in  others  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  the  common  law." 

Crawford,  in  his  work  "The  Construction 
of  Statutes,"  section  228,  page  423.  sets  forth 
the  rule  as  follows: 

"If  a  statute  is  ambiguous  or  its  mean- 
ing uncertain,  it  should  be  construed  in  con- 
nection with  the  common  law  in  force  when 
the  statute  was  enacted.  This  is  the  rule 
whether  the  statute  Is  simply  declaratory  of 
the  common  law,  or  whether  it  abrogates, 
modifies,  or  alters  it  in  any  way.  And  there 
is  a  presumption  that  the  lawmakers  did  not 
Intend  to  abrogate  or  alter  It  in  any  manner, 
although  where  the  intention  to  alter  or  re- 
peal is  clearly  expressed,  it  must  be  given 
effect  by  the  courts." 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  case  announcing 
the  rule  Is  Herd  Co.  v.  Krawill  Machinery 
Corporation  (359  U.S.  297.  79th  S.  Ct.  766.  3  L. 
Ed.  (2d)  820  (1959)).  The  question  pre- 
sented was  whether  section  4(4)  of  the  Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea  Act  (46  U.S.C.  1304(5) ) . 
limiting  liability  of  an  ocean  carrier  to  $500 
per  package  also  applied  to  limit  liability  of  a 
negligent  stevedore.  The  act  defines  carrier 
and  makes  no  mention  of  stevedore.  The 
stevedore  contended  the  statute  should  be 
construed  so  as  to  include  the  carrier's  agents 
as  well  as  the  carrier. 

Mr.  Justice  Whittaker  said: 
"Any  such  rule  of  law,  being  in  derogation 
of  the  common  law  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued, for  'no  statute  Is  to  be  construed 
as  altering  the  common  law.  farther  than 
its  words  Import.  It  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  making  any  innovation  upon  the  com- 
mon law  which  it  does  not  fairly  express.' 
Shaw  v.  North  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  101 
U.S.  557,  565,  25  L.  Ed.  892.  894;  see  Texas  A 
PR.  Co.  V.  Abilene  Cotton  Oil  Co.  204  U.S. 
426.  437,  51  L.  Ed.  553,  667,  27  S.  Ct  360. 
9  Ann.  Cas.  1075  "  (p.  825.) 

"Under  the  conunon  law  as  declared  by 
this  Court,  petitioner  was  liable  for  all  dam- 
ages caused  by  its  negligence  unless  ex- 
onerated therefrom,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
a  constitutional  rule  of  law.  No  statute  has 
limited  its  liability,  and  it  was  not  a  party 
to  nor  a  beneficiary  of  the  contract  of  car- 
riage between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier, 
and  hence  its  liability  was  not  limited  by 
that  contract.  It  follows  that  petitioner's 
common  law  liability  for  damages  caused 
by  its  negligence  was  in  no  way  limited, 
and  the  Judgment  below  so  holding  was  cor- 
rect and  must  be  affirmed"  (p.  827). 

United  States  v.  Sanges  (144  U.S.  310,  12 
S.  Ct.  609.  36  L.  ed.  445  (1892) )  was  a  prose- 
cution for  murder.  A  demurrer  to  the  in- 
dictment was  sustained  and  the  Govern- 
ment brough  a  writ  of  error.  The  Issue  was 
whether  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1891  confers 
authority  on  the  United  States  to  sue  out  a 
writ  of  error  In  a  criminal  case.  The  act 
provides : 

"Appeals  or  writs  of  error  may  be  taken 
from  the  district  court  or  from  the  existing 
circuit  courts  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court 
•  •  *  in  any  case  that  involves  the  con- 
struction or  application  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 
The  Court  stated  the  rule  to  be: 
"This  statute,  like  all  acts  of  Congress,  and 
even  the  Constitution  Itself,  is  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  common  law.  from  which  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  derived  (Charles 
River  Bndge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  36  U.S.  11  Pet 
420,  545  (9:773,  827);  Rice  v.  Minnesota  <fr 
N.W.R.  Co..  66  U.S.  1  Black.  358,  374.  375 
(17:147.  151.  152);  United  States  v.  Caril,  105 
U.S.  611  (26:1135);  Ex  parte  Wilaon.  114  U.S. 


417.  422  (28:89.  91);  1  Kent.  Com.  366).  As 
aids,  therefore,  in  its  interpretation  we  nat- 
urally turn  to  the  decision  in  England  and 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  whose  laws 
have  the  same  source"  (p.  446). 

"The  Coiu-t  then  reviewed  the  common  law 
rule  In  the  several  States  to  the  effect  that 
the  State  cannot  appeal  unless  a  statute  ex- 
pressly authorizes  it  and  announced  that  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  Congress  Intended 
to  make  so  serious  and  far  reaching  an  Inno- 
vation in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States." 

In  an  earlier  case  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
plied the  rule  in  an  ejectment  action  where- 
in the  defendant  claimed  title  from  a  grant 
by  the  territorial  legislature  of  MlnneaoU. 
the  grant  having  been  made  before  the  terri- 
tory had  received  title  from  the  United 
States  (Rice  v.  Minn.  A  NW.RR  Co.  66  US. 
358.  1  Black  358.  17  L.  Ed.  147  (1861)  ).  The 
Court  Indicated  the  universal  rule  to  be 
that  If  the  grantor  has  no  title  at  the  time 
of  the  grant,  the  grantee  takes  nothing 
"Even  the  defendants  admit  that  such  was 
the  rule  at  common  law."  In  denying  de- 
fendants contention  that  the  common  law 
rule  was  not  applicable,  the  Court  aald: 

"One  of  the  reasons  assigned  is.  that  there 
is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States  and. 
consequently,  that  the  rule  just  mentioned 
Is  inapplicable  to  cases  of  this  description. 
Jurisdiction.  In  ccxnmon  law  cases,  can  never 
be  exercised  In  the  Pederal  courts,  unless 
conferred  by  an  act  of  Congress,  because 
such  courts  are  courts  of  special  Jurisdiction, 
and  derive  all  their  powers  from  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof.  Rules  of  decision,  also. 
In  cases  within  the  34th  section  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Act.  are  derived  from  the  laws  of  the 
States:  but  In  the  construction  of  the  laws 
of  Congress,  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
furnish  the  true  guide;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes 
of  a  State,  except  In  cases  where  the  couru 
of  the  State  have  otherwise  determined" 
(p. 152). 

United  States  v.  Sischo  (362  Ped.  1001 
(1919))  was  an  action  to  recover  a  penalty 
Imposed  under  an  act  which  prohibited  Im- 
portation of  smoking  opium  and  also 
penalized  Importation  of  merchandise  not 
manifested  TTie  act  defined  merchandise 
as  "goods,  wares,  and  chattels  of  every  de- 
scription capable  of  being  Imported."  The 
penalty  for  failure  to  manifest  was  based  on 
the  value  of  goods  so  imported.  The  Court 
held  that  smoking  opium  was  not  merchan- 
dise within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  thus 
the  penalty  for  not  manifesting  same  was  not 
applicable.     The  Court  said: 

"Statutes  are  construed  with  reference 
to  the  common  law.  In  construing  statutes 
In  derogation  of  the  conunon  law.  there 
should  be  no  further  or  greater  departure 
than  the  statute  expressly  declares.  A  - 
statute,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  recognize 
rights  of  property  or  value  in  an  outlawed 
thing,  a  nuisance  per  se.  a  thing  malum  In 
se,  Is  certainly  In  derogation  of  the  common 
law.  Before  It  can  be  given  such  effect.  It 
must  clearly  so  declare"  (p.  1015). 

The  Sischo.  supra,  case  was  affirmed  by 
the  ninth  circuit  In  270  Ped.  968,  and  re- 
versed In  262  U.S.  168.  67  L.  Ed  925  The 
reversal  was  based  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
view  that  the  language  of  the  statute  taken 
In  Its  natural  sense,  i.e.,  'Taking  the  phrase 
simply  for  what  it  says  to  a  plain  mind." 
Included  smoking  opium.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  apparently  con- 
cluded that  the  statute  was  not  ambiguous 
and  that  there  was  no  room  for  statutory 
construction. 

Other  authorities  either  recognizing  or 
applying  the  rules  in  dissimilar  factual  situ- 
ations are  Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  Johnson  (343 
U.S.  779.  72  S.  Ct.  1011.  96  L.  Ed.  1294); 
United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark  (169  US.  649. 
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18  S.  Ct.  466.  42  L.  Ed.  a»0) :  United  Statea  v. 
San  Jacinto  rim.  Co.  (126  VB  STS.  •  S.  Ct. 
850.  31  U  Ed.  747).  and  sec  UcCntlttj. 
"Statutory  Ccinstructton."  section  46. 

COMMON  LAW  DOCnUMX  OT  WATS  OW  NECSBSITT 

Underlying  the  reservaUon  of  rights  in  the 
act  of  June  4.  1867,  aSkd  constituting  an  even 
broader  and  more  fundamental  right  is  the 
doctrine  of  e; sements  of  necessity  or  ways  of 
necessity.  Tlie  U.S.  OoTemment,  in  order  to 
encourage  settlement  of  the  territories  which 
have  now  become  th4  Western  States,  made 
varknis  land  grants  to  individuals  and  to 
companies.  :iowever,  when  it  divided  por- 
tions uf  tUe  public  lands  into  sections  and 
granted  somi;  of  th«se  sections  to  private 
|)ersons.  the  U.S.  Oovernment  lailed  to 
reserve  public  rights-of-way  so  as  to  permit 
access  to  or  l>etween  the  sections  remaining 
under  Pedertl  ownership.  Thus,  situations 
have  arisen  where  there  Is  private  land  that 
cannot  be  reached  without  crossing  public 
land  and,  conversely,  there  Is  public  land 
that  cannot  l>e  reached  without  crossing  pri- 
vate lands.  Under  the  common  law.  the 
doctrine  ot  ways  oX  necessity  can  be  traced 
back  Into  tlM-  English  commoa  tatw  wh«rc  in 
the  emm  of  Durof  (l>ord)  v.  Aakwith.  Hob»rt 
(236  (leiS) )  the  Court  held.  "Mote  that  the 
law  is  that  tinyone  who  granu  a  thing  to 
someone  is  understood  to  grant  that  without 
which  the  tiling  cannot  be  or  exist." 

This  quoted  statement  has  application  in 
the  sltuatloc  where  m  grantor  conveys  land 
to  his  grant<«  which  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  land  retained  by  the  grantor.  Where  no 
proTlsloB  wits  made  In  the  grant  to  the 
grantee  to  lisve  a  way  of  Ingress  and  egress 
to  his  land  courts  have  found  that  the 
grantee  coul'l  have  a  way  of  necessity  over 
other  lands  of  the  iprantoi-.  "for  otherwise 
be  oould  noi  have  any  profit  of  his  land." 
The  doctrine  of  ways  of  necessity  Is  based 
on  the  puMlc  pobcy  that  the  general  social 
Interest  farces  the  occupancy  and  utiliza- 
tion of  land  rather  than  it  should  lie  Idle. 
Since  there  is  no  private  power  of  enalnent 
domain  under  wtalcli  a  private  landowner 
co\ild  condeain  a  right-of-way  for  private 
purposes  across  surrounding  land,  the  doc- 
trine of  ways  of  neoeeslty  has  provided  the 
practical  aohitlan. 

In  legal  t>ieory  a  way  of  necessity  Is  an 
easement  anstng  frcMh  an  implied  grant  or 
an  implied  i«serratk>n  In  a  last  deed.  The 
existence  of  neccseltT  is  the  factor  controlling 
the  determination  of  whether  a  way  of  neces- 
sity will  be  Implied  by  the  courts.  Altenui- 
tlve  routes  which  are  merely  difficult  to  use 
or  which  would  require  expenditures  of  large 
•urns  of  money  to  make  usable  will  not  be 
sufBcient  to  require  a  court  to  find  a  way 
of  necessity.  Inasmuch  as  a  way  of  neoee- 
slty is  In  fart  in  derogation  of  the  actual 
terms  of  th«  grant,  strict  necessity  is  re- 
quired. 

The  right-of-way  from  necessity  has  been 
recognized  l>y  the  conunon  law  virtually 
from  Its  Inception.  Its  application  to  land 
originally  owned  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  benefit  of  land  sold  by  the  United  States 
to  private  persons,  was  set  forth  first  In  1848 
In  the  case  cf  Snyder  v.  Wmrford,  11  Mo.  511. 

CASES    INVOKING    THE    WATS    OF    NECXSSITT 

DOmiNB 

The  first  reported  case  In  the  United  SUtes 
applying  the  doctrine  of  ways  of  necessity  to 
the  Federal  Government  was  Snyder  v.  War- 
ford  (11  Uo  511),  in  which  the  court  held 
as  follows: 

"The  United  States  being  a  proprietor  of  a 
section  of  laad.  entirely  surrounded  by  eight 
other  sections,  sells  the  sections  so  sur- 
rounded; U»e  pvircbascr  acquires,  by  the 
oommoa  law.  a  right-of-way  to  the  land  he 
has  bought,  as  a  necessary  Incident  of  the 
grant.  The  case  is  not  altered  by  the  United 
States  selling  the  surrounding  land  to  dif- 
ferent Indlvldnals.     The  purchasers  Uke  It 


subject  to  the  burden  imposed  on  It  while 
It  belonged  to  the  Govemment,  the  original 
proprtetM*.  •  •   • 

"In  the  present  case,  we  have  a  great 
landed  proprietor,  the  United  States,  owning 
an  extenslre  tract  of  country  parceled  out  for 
Bsle  by  surveys  not  leaving  any  space  between 
the  parcels  for  the  public  use. 

"Tbe  grantee  of  one  tract,  or,  close,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  law  writers,  can  have  no  access 
to  or  egress  from  his  land  except  by  way  over 
the  tracts  contiguous  to  artd  surrounding  it. 
He  has  an  estate  as  absolute  and  unrestricted 
aa  that  of  his  neighbors,  the  adjoining  pro- 
prietors, or  the  United  States,  if  the  adjoining 
lands  are  unsold.  Tet  this  estate  and  these 
rights  are  but  empty  names  unless  he  can 
get  to  and  from  his  land,  and  this  he  cannot 
do,  by  a  physical  necessity  unless  by  a  way 
passing  over  the  adjoining  lands." 

In  the  case  of  Harris  v.  Siebem  (46  Mont. 
226.  127  P.  323).  it  was  held  that  In  a  grant 
by  the  United  States  of  odd-numbered  sec- 
tions of  land,  there  was  Implied  reservation 
of  a  way  of  necessity  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  private  persons  de- 
siring to  settle  on  the  land  retained,  or  to  go 
thereon  for  proper  purpoees  as  to  search  for 
minerals  or  graze  cattle. 

In  1801  the  Supn^nte  Court  of  Tennessee 
decided  Beame  v.  Coal  Creek  M  and  M  Co.. 
18  8.W.  402.  Although  this  case  discussed 
the  way  of  necessity  over  Govemment  lands 
and  in  dictum  indicated  that  no  such  way 
could  arise,  the  ease  was  decided  on  other 
grounds.  It  was  found  that  a  unity  in  title 
existed  In  a  private  company  from  whom 
the  plaintiff  acquired  his  tract  so  that  a  way 
of  necessity  across  the  surrounding  private 
land  was  found. 

In  1906.  the  Bully  Hill  Copper  Mining  and 
Smeltering  Co.  v.  Bruson,  187  P.  287  was  de- 
cided. The  court  in  Its  decision  based  its 
finding  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  right-of-way.  Strict  necessity 
had  not  been  proved  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  the  defendant  could  not  get  to 
the  main  highway  across  his  own  lands. 

On  October  27.  1913.  the  US.  District 
Court.  Southern  District  oi  Oalifornia.  de- 
cided the  case  o<  United  States  r.  Mind^e. 
laoe  P.  611.  While  there  were  discussions 
by  the  court  in  this  case  of  reservatloos  by 
the  Qovernment  of  ways  of  necessity  In 
favor  of  the  public,  the  court  actually  de- 
cided that  no  way  of  necessity  could  be  im- 
plied on  the  grounds  that  no  necessity  ex- 
isted.    There  was  In  fact  another  way  out. 

On  February  27.  1937,  the  Texas  Supreme 
Court  decided  the  case  of  Stmte  of  Texus  ▼. 
Blmek  Brothers.  116  Te.  615.  397  8.W.  213.  63 
AXJL  1181.  The  court  decided  that  a  strict 
necessity  did  not  exist  in  this  case  because 
of  the  existence  In  the  State  of  a  right  to 
exercise  Its  power  of  eminent  domain 
whereby  it  couM  hsve  acquired  a  right-of- 
way.  The  part  of  the  court's  declsi<m  deal- 
ing with  the  necessity  follows: 

"This  court  has  strongly  emphasized  that 
strict  necessity  is  the  basis  for  any  such  right 
as  that  here  asserted.  The  same  necessity 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  sovereign  as 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  owner.  As 
long  as  title  remains  in  the  State  and  as  long 
as  mineral  development  may  be  authorized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  all  her  peo- 
ple, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main in  such  mode  as  the  legislature  may 
authorize,  can  obtain  any  and  all  reasonable 
rights-of-way.  •  •  •  The  existence  of  the 
power  would  seem  to  negative  the  strict 
necessity  on  which  the  Implication  of  the 
reservation  of  the  right-of-way  by  the  State 
must  be  grounded." 

In  the  case  of  Curtin  v.  Benson,  222  U.S. 
78,  (1911),  the  Supreme  Court  found  a  want 
of  power  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  Tosemite  Na- 
tional Park  to  limit  the  tises  to  which  lands 
in    the    park    held    In    private    ownerships 


could  be  put.  and  stated  that  the  United 
States  could  exercise  neither  the  rights  of  a 
proprietor  or  the  powers  of  a  sovereign,  "to 
destroy  essential  uses  of  private  property" 
and  that;  "the  right  of  access  •  •  • 
(Is)  •  •  •  of  the  very  essence"  of  Curtin** 
ownership.  The  Court  ruled  that  the  Sec- 
retary's order  requiring  owners  within  the 
perk  to  obtain  permission  to  take  livestock 
across  park  lands  "•  •  •  is  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  use.  It  Is  not  a  prevention 
of  a  misuse  or  illegal  use  tnrt  the  prevention 
of  a  legal  and  essential  use.  an  attribute 
of  Its  ownership,  one  which  goes  to  make  up 
Its  essence  and  value.  To  take  it  away  is 
practically  to  take  his  property  away,  and  to 
do  that  Is  beyond  the  power  even  of 
sovereignty,  except  by  proper  proceedings  to 
that  end." 

The  case  of  Andrev  Bydlon.  et  al.  v.  United 
States.  No.  421-56.  In  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  decided  July  15.  1959,  ruled  that 
the  regulation  of  airspace  over  national 
forest  lands  so  as  to  effectively  bar  access 
to  privately  owned  land  within  the  national 
forest  constituted  a  talcing  of  private  prop- 
erty requiring  payment  by  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Just  compensation.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Commissioner  In  that  case  which 
was  spproved  by  the  court  includes  these 
statements: 

"The  way  of  necessity  to  and  from  their 
properties  was  a  property  right  whose  dep- 
rivation by  Government  action  can  be  a 
taking.  •   •   • 

"A  private  easement  is  property  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  as  much  as  the  physical 
substance  from  which  It  springs.  •   •  • 

"It  Is  no  longer  the  rule  tiiat  there  must 
be  a  physical  invasion  of  property  to  con- 
stitute a  taking.  *   •   • 

"If  such  lights  are  divested  or  Impaired 
by  the  sovereign.  Just  compensation  must  be 
paid." 

The  most  recent  case  on  this  point  was 
decided  on  May  12,  1961.  by  the  VS.  District 
Court  Judge  Dennis  P.  Donovan,  in  the  case 
of  George  E.  Mackie  v.  the  United  States. 
In  the  U5.  Dtetrict  Coxirt.  District  of  Min- 
nesota, fifth  division.  The  court  stated  the 
situaticm  to  be  as  follows: 

'"The  question  here  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  limitations  imposed  by  defexKl- 
ant  (the  United  States)  on  plaintiff's  access 
to  his  property  constituted  a  'taking'  thereof 
within  the  meaning  of  the  fifth  anaendznent 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
which  plaintiff  must  be  compensated. 

"Plaintiff  clalixw  the  right  to  use  the  Gun 
Lake  road  on  the  basis  of  an  Implied  ease- 
ment by  way  of  necessity,  arising  out  of  the 
conveyance  from  the  United  States  by  patent 
to  plaintiff's  grantor.  The  implied  easement 
is  a  creature  of  the  common  law,  based  upon 
the  tlieory  that  one  who  conveys  property 
to  another  intends  to  Include  in  the  convey- 
ance whatever  is  necessary  for  its  beneficial 
use  and  enjoyment.  Plaintiff  contends  that 
his  property  Is  useless  without  the  use  o( 
the  road  by  which  to  gain  access  thereto 
and  such  easement  is  of  necessity  thereby 
implied.  If  such  Is  the  case,  then  there 
would  be  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the 
defendant  (United  States)  in  closing  the 
road  is  a  'talting'  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
compensation . 

"There  is  one  further  essential  element  to 
an  easement  by  implication,  however,  the 
absence  of  which  in  the  instant  case  is  fatal 
to  plaintiff's  cause.  In  order  to  establish  an 
Implied  easement  by  way  of  necessity,  plain- 
tiff must  show  more  than  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  a  denial." 

In  this  case  the  court  found  that  the 
plaintiff,  Mackie.  had  an  alternative  route  for 
getting  to  his  land. 

CONCLUSION 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear  that 
In  a  court  review  of  the  existing  administra- 
tive  interpretation   of   the   act   of   June    4, 
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1807,  the  court  would  conclude  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  legislative  change,  the  84-year- 
old  Interpretation  by  the  Departmenta  oX  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  must  be  followed. 

Moreover,  where  the  owner  of  private  prop- 
erty within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
national  forests  can  trace  his  title  to  one 
who  acquired  title  from  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ermnent,  so  as  to  establish  a  unity  In  title, 
he  may  have  a  conunon  law  way  of  necessity 
across  adjacent  Federal  land.  This  com- 
mon law  right-of-way  is  an  easement  con- 
stituting a  private  property  right  which  Is 
protected  by  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Ckanstltutlon.  As  such,  it  cannot  be 
taken  without  payment  of  just  compensa- 
tion. Consequently,  administrative  reln- 
terpretation  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1897.  so  as 
to  destroy  existing  rights-of-way  across 
Federal  lands  for  the  benefit  of  private  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  na- 
tional forests  would  appear  to  be  an  un- 
warranted act. 

March  15,  1962. 
Mr.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle, 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dotli:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  9,  which  for  some  reason  did  not 
reach  my  office  until  March  15,  referring  to 
my  March  1  remarks  on  forest  access  roads. 
Those  remarks  encompassed  a  number  of 
points  beyond  the  very  limited  one  raised 
by  your  letter.  I  suggest  you  reread  those 
remarks. 

On  page  3268  of  the  Record  I  said:  "I 
therefore  urge  the  timber  industry  and  its 
spokesmen  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  achieve  the  real 
goal  of  the  policy  issue  in  question — the 
operation  of  all  of  our  national  forests  with 
the  highest  regard  for  the  public  interest 
and  the  achievement  on  commercial  timber- 
lands  in  public  ownership  of  the  best  type 
of  management,  so  as  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant and  reasonably  priced  supply  of  forest 
products  to  meet  the  continuous  needs  of 
the  American  people." 

I  am  Interested  In  solutions,  not  seman- 
tics. 

Forest  Service  timber  allowable  cuts  not 
available  either  because  of  a  lack  of  access, 
tree  planting  or  stand  Improvement,  or 
lackadaisical  attention  to  sales  plans  leaves 
that  timber  in  an  economic  icebox. 

You  can  cite  all  the  letters  from  the  Forest 
Service  that  you  desire  to  the  effect  they 
have  not  characterized  the  actions  of  some 
of  the  industry  as  locking  up  or  blocking 
timber.  They  do  not  have  to  characterize 
the  situation.  The  Forest  Service  has 
pointed  out  time  and  again  that  there  are 
roads  which  have  been  built  through  the 
national  forest  by  private  timber  interests 
which  are  not  available  for  use  to  meet  na- 
tional forest  needs.  The  Forest  Service  po- 
litely says  that  they  are  negotiating  for  road 
use  but  In  some  cases  these  negotiations  drag 
on  for  years.  The  Forest  Service  points  out 
that  they  may  have  to  condemn  to  obtain 
access  but.  until  they  do,  national  forest  tim- 
ber stands  unused.  The  Forest  Service  can 
use  any  term  it  wants  to  describe  its  pre- 
dicament. I  have  never  contended  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  characterized  the  action 
of  some  In  the  industry  with  any  term  of 
approbation. 

The  choice  of  words  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion Is  mine  and  mine  alone.  You  ques- 
tioned my  description  of  the  situation.  I 
simply  say  to  you  that  the  public  Interest 
requires  that  the  public's  resources  be  man- 
aged for  the  public's  use.  I  know  that  too 
many  lumbermen  In  my  State  have  been 
forced  out  of  business.  Strong  bidding  for 
public  timber  goes  on  as  the  remaining  firms 
fight  for  survival.  Loggers  and  sawmill 
workers  are  imemployed.  Capital  Invested 
In  plants.  In  homes,  and  communities  Is  be- 
ing Jeopardized  and  even  destroyed. 


You  say  that  your  "auoclation  and  Its 
members  are  anxious  to  take  whatever  proper 
steps  they  can  to  remove  any  impediment 
to  the  sale  of  the  full  allowable  cut  of  tim- 
ber on  all  national  forest  lands." 

I  make  these  suggestions:  In  1960.  ap- 
pearing before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  S.  1797  you  used 
the  term  "landlocked"  In  describing  the 
possible  situation  of  private  lands  sur- 
rounded by  Federal  lands.  I  would  like  to 
know  of  any  Instances  where  the  Forest 
Service  has  withheld  the  use  of  a  national 
forest  road  where  such  a  road  could  serve 
a  private  owner  and  the  road  was  designed 
for  the  type  of  use  desired.  I  know  of  no 
case  where  the  owners  of  private  lands  have 
been  "landlocked" — to  xise  your  term — and 
I  point  out  to  you  that  the  1897  act  does 
not  apply  to  the  fairly  substantial  national 
forest  holdings  purchased  under  the  Weeks 
law. 

National  forest  timber  today  is  not  travel- 
ing over  about  1.500  miles  of  roads  con- 
structed by  private  industry  through  the 
national  forests.  My  second  suggestion  is 
that  you  find  out  why  these  1,500  miles  of 
road  are  not  available  for  use. 

In  view  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
lumber  industry,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a 
situation  should  have  developed  where  1.500 
miles  of  road  through  national  forest  lands 
have  been  conceived,  planned,  designed,  con- 
structed and  still  are  not  used  to  manage 
intermingled  Federal  resources  while  private 
timber  pours  out. 

My  view  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
that  both  the  industry  and  the  Government 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  fulfill.  If 
this  responsibility  were  being  fulfilled  many 
of  the  problems  which  we  have  today  would 
not  be  with  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morsx. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion's spokesmen  objected  to  my  use  of 
the  terms  "locked  up"  and  "economic 
icebox."  I  used  these  terms  to  describe 
the  problems  confronting  our  economy 
when  national  forest  timber  is  not  per- 
mitted to  travel  over  private  logging 
roads,  which  are  constructed  through 
and  traverse  the  national  forests  in  sit- 
uations where  they  are  the  only  roads 
available  for  timber  hauling. 

On  February  21,  this  lumber  associa- 
tion descended  en  masse  on  Secretary 
Freeman  asking  for  four  changes  in  for- 
est policy  which  they  claimed  would 
make  more  timber  available.  Access 
and  access  roads  were  not  on  their  list. 
They  want  more  timber,  higher  allowable 
cuts  and  lower  stumpage  costs  but  they 
also  seem  to  argue  against  vigorous  steps 
to  unlock  available  national  forest  tim- 
ber. 

In  their  March  brochure  the  lumber- 
men said  that  "the  value  of  39  million 
acres  of  land  owned  by  individual  com- 
panies, towns,  and  States  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  forests  was 
seriously  impaired'  by  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion. 

This  was  a  serious  charge.  In  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Doyle  I  asked  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  to  do 
two  things — one  was  to  substantiate 
their  contention  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  withheld  the  use  of  a  national  for- 
est road  where  such  a  road  could  serve 
a  private  owner  and  the  road  was  de- 
signed for  the  type  of  use  required. 

Second,  I  asked  Mr.  Doyle  to. tell  me 
why  today  there  are  1,500  miles,  of  pri- 


vate roads  traversing  the  national  for- 
ests— roads  which  give  access  to  55  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  timber  and  700  million 
board  feet  of  allowable  cut — and  these 
roads  are  not  available  for  the  removal 
of  national  forest  timber. 

In  3  months  I  have  had  no  reply  from 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation on  either  point. 

I  thought  it  only  fair  to  let  the  Forest 
Service  set  forth  the  facts  as  it  sees 
them.  Therefore,  on  April  12  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Freeman  and  on  June  U 
I  received  a  response.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  letters  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

April  13. 1962. 
Hon.  Orville  Frkeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Dopartment  of  Agriculture.  Wa.ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  In  connection  with 
the  question  of  Ingress  and  egress  to  the  na- 
tional forest.  I  have  a  brochure  prepared  and 
distributed  apparently  by  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Aasociation  which  con- 
tains   the   attached   statement. 

As  you  perhaps  have  heard,  the  four  Pacific 
Northwest  Senators,  at  the  request  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Co..  had  a  meeting  to  discuss 
access  to  the  national  forests.  Messrs.  Crafts 
and  Greeley  were  also  In  attendance. 

In  view  of  their  contention  that  the  value 
of  39  million  acres  of  private  land  is  seriously 
impaired  by  the  Attorney  General's  decision 
I  consider  it  highly  important  that  the  facts 
be  available  at  the  earliest  opportunity  on 
the  extent  to  which  this  statement  may  or 
may  not  be  correct. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  request  that  you 
have  the  Forest  Service  prepare  the  neces- 
sary data  covering  at  least  the  following 
points : 

1.  To  what  extent  do  private  landowners 
within  the  national  forests  already  have  the 
necessary  access  to  their  lands?  Is  this  ac- 
cess afforded  over  their  own  lands,  other 
private  lands  or  public  roads  as  distinct,  but 
including,  national  forest  roads? 

2.  There  are  situations  where  private  land- 
owners need  access  over  national  forest 
lands  but  the  Forest  Service  does  not  need 
access  over  the  private  lands.  What  Is  the 
approximate  acreage  that  would  fall  In  this 
category? 

3.  There  are  situations  where  private  land- 
owners need  access  across  national  forest 
lands  and  the  Forest  Service  needs  access 
across  the  lands  of  these  private  owners. 
Approximately  what  acreage  would  fall  In 
this  category?  Are  the  types  of  landowners 
Involved  here  Identifiable  as  to  size  of  hold- 
ing and  type  of  enterprise? 

4.  For  all  practical  purposes,  what  Is  the 
approximate  total  acreage  and  what  are  the 
types  of  landowners  who  already  have  as- 
sured access  either  In  fact  or  by  virtue  of 
their  situation  under  the  law? 

5.  Am  I  correct  in  the  view  that  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion  applies  only  to  those 
national  forest  situations  where  the  land 
originally  came  from  the  public  domain? 
What  acreage  of  private  Inholdings  is  thus 
not  touched  upon  by  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion?  What  is  the  legal  situation  on 
those  lands  not  covered  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion? 

It  may  be  desirable  to  present  the  statisti- 
cal material  on  a  State-by-8tate  or  a  regional 
basis,  but  I  would  specifically  desire  for  my 
own  use  that  the  data  for  Oregon  b«  pre- 
sented. I  would  also  desire  that  the  techni- 
cal people  who  are  preparing  this  data  con- 
sult with  my  staff  so  that  the  material  U 
prepared  In  a  way  which  Is  fully  responsive 
to  the  need  and  with  the  minimum  of  un- 
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necessary  effort  on  thf  p«rt  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  reco^lse  that  the  preparation  of  this 
material  may  pi^esent  some  stgntflcant  work- 
load problenis,  ijut  I  believe  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed, this  mat«nial  is  essential  to  dealing 
with  the  contentions  which  we  may  face  in 
regard  to  either  poeslMe  legislation  or  the 
development  of  rcasonnble  regulations. 

Will  you  advise  me  on  when  the  Informa- 
tion reqtiested  may  be  Hvallable? 
Slneerely  i 

Watne  Morse 


f.S.  DsPMiTMEirr  of 

ACRIOTLTHRE.  FoREBT  BeRVICE, 

Washington   D  C.  Jnne  It.  1962. 
Hon  WayweL.  J«o«»R, 
VS.  Senate.  , . 

Wa»hin§ton.D.C.  I 

Dear  Sematos  MoBsr:  Secretary  Freeman 
has  requested  tbe  Forest  Service  to  reply  to 
your  IKter  of  April  13  to  him.  This  letter, 
and  the  subseq  jent  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  your  staff,  concerns  the  matter  of 
ingrcBs  and  egivss  to  the  national  forests 
With  your  April  12  letter  there  was  enclosed 
a  brochure  which  you  Indicate  was  appar- 
ently distributed  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Assocltition.  The  brochure 
Inchidcs  a  sta%ement  that  "the  value  of 
39  million  acres  at  land  owned  by  individual 
companies,  towns,  and  States  within  the 
boundaries  of  national  forests  is  seriously 
Impalrsd  by  an  opinion  of  PYbruary  I.  1962. 
from  the  Attom«»y  Oeneral's  Ofllce." 

For  reasons  1  ereaftcr  set  forth  we  think 
the  statement  1<  not  correct  on  two  counts. 
First,  m-e  do  not  bellete  the  opinion  by  the 
Attorney  General  wilt  operate  so  that  the 
value  of  private  land  wlU  be  "seriously  Im- 
paired." Second,  the  implication  that  30 
million  acres  of  private  land  are  affected  by 
the  February  1  opinion  is  not  correct. 

The   Attorney   General's  opinion    becomes 
operative  only  vrhen  (\)  a  private  party  ap- 
plies  to  the  Secretary   of    Agriculture   for  a 
right  to  cross  iiatlonal  forest  land,  and   Oi 
the  Departmem    needs  to  cross  the  lands  of 
the  applicant.     Thus   it    will   apply  only   to 
those  who  need  and  want  roads.    It  is  axio- 
matic that  the  presence  uf  a  road  enhances 
the  value  of  the  resources  un  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty.    Intensive  timber,  grazing,  and  recrea- 
tional xise  require  acecas  and  access  Is  also 
essential  to  mitlng.    Roads  add  to  the  value 
of  property.     Tliey  further  add  to  the  value 
If  they  are  properly   constructed   and  used 
The  value  of  a  ])lece  of  property  desiRned  for 
use   can   be   sei-lously    impaired    if    it    lacks 
access.  If  it  to  served  by  a  poor  road,  or  If 
the  property  to  cut  up  by  more  roads  than 
are  needed  to  senre  tl»e  area.    The  Attorney 
General's  opinion  will  help  to  prevent  thto. 
As  far  as  we  can  determine  the  only  group 
whose    property    values    might    be    Impaired 
are   those   perai)ns   owning   land    within    the 
national    forest    who  seek   a   wilderness   en- 
vironment.   It  to  unlikely  that  such  persons 
would  be  applicants  for   a  road   across   na- 
tional   forest    land.      Roads    crossing    such 
lands  would  nore  probably  result  from  na- 
tional    forest    needs     under    circumstances 
where  the  Attcmey  General's  opinion  would 
be  Inapplicable. 

Elxcept  for  those  lands  designated  as 
wilderness  areas,  tlif  national  forests  were 
created  by  th«-  Congress  and  are  managed 
by  the  Forest  Service  under  law  to  achieve 
broad  public  use.  When  national  forest 
purposes  require  access  across  private  lands 
within  the  forest  held  for  private  wilderness 
we  would  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to 
assist  these  private  owners  In  realizing  their 
desire.  We  value  wilderness.  However,  If  It 
were  essential  ind  in  the  public  Interest  to 
secure  access  tjctbtm  such  private  Unds  we 
would  crotf.  Hawever.  we  would  exercise  care 
and  restraint  so  as  to  aaatot  the  owner  as 
much  as  possible  In  protecting  the  intangi- 
ble value  of  w  iderness.     With  the  possible 


exception  of  persons  seeking  wilderness,  ac- 
cess, and  this  means  roads,  to  desired  by 
those  who  seek  to  nse  their  private  lands 
and  those  who  have  a  right  to  use  the  na- 
tional forest. 

The  Department  intends  to  properly  dis- 
charge lU  financial  obligations  to  contribute 
the  fair  share  of  road  costs  and  use  attribut- 
able to  national  forest  purposes.    Thus,  where 
the  right  of  a  private  owner  to  cross  national 
forest  lands  Is  conditions  upon  his  provid- 
ing the  Government  with  the  rights  it  needs, 
the  Government,  by  paying  Its  proper  share 
of   the  coetn,   will    be    reducing  the   cost   to 
the  applicant  when  compared  to  the  cost  if 
the  road  was  constructed  and  used  solely  by 
the  applicant.    Tlve  result  wUl  l>e  a  Just  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  the  private  prop- 
erty coincident  with  a  similar  result  on  the 
public  lands.    We  know  of  no  evidence  which 
suggests  that  roads  Impair  property  values. 
The  matter  of  what  acreage  Is  actually  af- 
fected by  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  Is 
discussed  In  scune  detail  below.    It  to  consid- 
erably less  than  the  figure  of  39  million  men- 
tioned In  the  brochure.  There  to  only  a  minor 
p>art  of  the  23  million  acres  within  the  eastern 
nattooal   forests,   perhaps    100.000    acres,    to 
which   It  might  apply.     Of  the    18  million 
acres  of  In-holdlngs  within  the  western  na- 
tional forests,  much  of  It  has  existing  access. 
We  believe  there  to  a  total  of  almost  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  It  to  which  the  opinion  could 
apply.     From  our  experience  we  expect  that 
a  sutMtantlal  number  of  owners  whose  own- 
ership comprises  part  of  the  5  million  acres 
wUl   be   willing  to  participate   In  Joint  ar- 
rangemenU  for  road  construction  and  \ise. 
Later  In  this  letter  we  set  forth  certain  esti- 
mates for  the  State  of  Oregon.    These  esti- 
mates show  that  the  opinion  may  slmiUrly 
affect  680.000  acres  of  private  land  in  Oregon. 
The  roads  that  would  go  through  this  private 
land     would    ultimately    provide    access    to 
about  4  million  acres  of  national  forest  land. 
We  are  not  now  able  to  give  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  how  much  national  forest  land, 
for  the  NaUon  as  a  whole,  will  be  provided 
with    access    by   road    systems   which   must 
cross  private  land.     We  believe  the  figure  to 
substantially  larcer  than  the  5  mlUion  acres 
of  private  land  the  road  systems  would  have 
to  cross,  but  to  less  than  the  ratio  of  4  mil- 
lion to  680.000  estimated  for  Oregon. 

We  set  forth  below  the  pertinent  lacU  for 
the  Nation  and  for  Oregon  as  you  requested. 
We  assume  the  39  million  acre  figure  to 
taken,  directly  or  Indirectly,  from  the  tables 
on  page  1  of  the  official  publication  "National 
Forest  Area*,"  copy  enclosed.  Footnote  3  on 
page  2  notes  that  the  39  million  acres  con- 
tain "land  within  the  unit  boundaries  In 
private.  State,  county  and  municipal  owner- 
ship, and  Federal  lands  over  which  tl>e  Forest 
Service  has  no  Jurisdiction." 

By  footnote  on  page  1  of  the  February  1 
opinion,  the  Attorney  General  states  that  the 
opinion  does  not  apply  to  land  acquired  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Weeks  Act.  The 
national  forests  of  the  three  eastern  regions 
are  almost  entirely  the  product  of  such 
acquisition.  The  total  area  of  non-Federal 
lands  In  the  eastern  national  forests  to,  with 
rare  exceptions,  already  served  by  public 
road  systems  or  routes  In  existence  before 
the  forests  were  esUbllshed.  Perhaps  as 
much  as  1  million  acres  of  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  eastern  national  forests  are 
within  or  adjacent  to  lands  now  having 
national  forest  status  that  were  reserved 
from  the  public  domain.  Five  eastern 
States  contain  some  pxibllc  domain-derived 
national  forest  lands. 

Within  the  western  regions  there  are  about 
16  million  acres  of  the  39  mUllon  total. 

Our  most  recent  estimate  of  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  western  national  forests 
which  belong  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities  to  1  mU- 
llon acres.  Cooperation  in  developing  rood 
systems  with  States,  counties,  and  local  units 


of  goverrment  has  long  been  the  Federal 
policy.  When  the  Forest  Service  needs  a 
right-of-way  across  such  lands  It  readily 
obtains  one  if  State  laws  permit  righU-of- 
way  to  be  granted.  In  the  few  States  with- 
out such  authority  condemnation  to  re- 
quired, and  thto  to  the  practice.  Thus,  it 
appears  such  lands  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  Attorney  General  s  opinion. 

Approximately  4  mUllon  acres  out  of  the 
16  million  are  in  small  ownerships.  Gen- 
erally m  the  West,  the  public  roads  that  go 
inside  national  forest  boundaries  approach 
the  national  forest  land  through  areas  of  ■ 
predominantly  private  lands  in  the  smaller 
ovmershljw.  They  are  lands  settled  In  the 
early  day.-;  Including  13.000  homesltes  under 
the  act  ol  June  11.  1906.  In  order  for  these 
lands  to  be  settled  and  to  remain  In  settle- 
ment roads  to  them  or  close  to  them  were 
essential.  It  Is  esUmated  that  perhaps  as 
much  as  15  percent  of  the  area  of  these  small 
ownership*  are  served  by  national  forest 
roads  while  5  percent  may  now  be  without  a 
road  of  any  kind.  The  balance  to  s»ved  ty 
public  rotids  other  than  national  forest. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  most  own- 
ers of  small  properUe*  within  the  fwests  are 
eager  to  have  a  road.  HtotorlcaUy  most  aL 
them  have  willingly  or  even  eagerly  *»«*«<*• 
or  conx-eyed  for  a  nominal  price,  any  needed 
rljtht-of-way  to  the  United  States.  We  think, 
however,  the  Attorney  Generals  opinion  will 
come  Into  use  in  obtaining  rights-of-way 
from  such  owners  In  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  cases. 

Another  estimated  3  million  acres  out  o< 
the  total  16  million  acres  are  in  private 
ownerships  used  almost  entirely  for  domestic 
stock  graying  or  as  dude  ranches  Owners 
of  such  land  rarely  need  roads  other  than 
the  public  roads  which  serve  their  head- 
quarters or  which  connect  to  the  private 
roads  thsit  serve  ranch  headquarters.  A 
number  ol  such  owners  do  not  want  any 
other  roads.  They  usuaUy  are  wlUlng  to 
reciprocate  In  permitting  horse  or  foot  trails 
across  their  lands.  Generally  the  rights-of- 
way  needed  by  the  United  States  must  be 
acquired  by  negotiated  porchase  or  condem- 
naUon  because  the  owners  in  most  of  these 
cases  wfU  have  no  need  to  buUd  a  road  across 
the  naUonal  forest  lands.  When  these  own- 
ers need  a  road  across  national  forest  land  to 
move  tlmtjer  or  for  other  commercial  hauling 
the  Attorney  Generals  opinion  wiU  be  useful 
In  obtalnlns  access.  In  such  Instances 
reciprocal  rlghU  of  substantUlly  similar 
value  may  eqxiltahly  be  obtained  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  remaUilng  8  million  acres  located  In 
the  Western  States  are  almost  entirely  In 
larger  ownerships  being  utilized  or  held 
primarily  for  timber  production. 

Of  thto  about  3  mlUlon  acres  are  in  soUd 
Mocks  or  In  varied  patterns  ol  private  own- 
ership. Probably  In  one-third  of  these  areas 
cA  aoUd  owner^lp  the  owners  do  not  require 
crossing  any  national  forest  lands  for  devel- 
opment and  use  ol  their  properties.  In 
these  Instances  the  Forest  Service  wUl  need 
to  acquire  the  Interests  It  needs  in  the 
private  roads  or  across  the  lands  leading 
toward  the  mcwe  remote  national  forest 
lands.  We  anUcipate  that  in  these  circum- 
stances such  roads  as  are  required  by  the 
United  States  wiU  need  to  be  acquired  by 
negotiated  purchase  or  condemnation.  In 
portions  of  the  other  two-thirds  of  these 
areas,  there  are  circumstances  such  that  the 
Attornev  General's  opinion  will  be  helpfuL 
We  are  not  able  to  accurately  estimate  this 
acreage  equivalent  at  this  time  because  our 
ability  to  use  the  reciprocity  authority  in 
Individual  cases  will  turn  on  timing,  or  the 
detaUed  locations  of  roads,  or  the  sultabUlty 
of  Incorporating  In  one  set  of  negotiations 
access  problwns  situated  at  widely  separate 
points. 

The    remaining    approximately    5    million 
acres  are  made  up  of  large  ownerships  in 
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checkerboard  land-grant  patterna  where,  in 
our  Judgment,  cooperation  or  reciprocity  la 
vital  to  management  and  use  of  national 
forest  lands.  As  soon  as  the  easement  grant- 
ing authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior can  be  effectively  used  to  meet  the  co- 
operator's  need  for  easements  across  the 
national  forest  lands,  we  anticipate  that 
much  of  this  remaining  area  can  be  managed 
under  agreements  for  coop>eratlve  construc- 
tion and  Joint  use  of  roads.  It  has  been  in 
such  areas  that  numerous  agreements  have 
been  made  in  the  last  6  or  7  years  which 
provide  access  to  some  24  billion  board  feet 
of  Government  timber  in  these  checker- 
boards. These  same  agreements  provide  ac- 
cess to  about  1  million  acres  of  the  privately 
owned  intermixed  land. 

This  leaves  about  4  million  acres  of  check- 
erboard private  lands  In  primarily  large  forest 
ownerships.  There  are  some  private  or  pub- 
lic roads  presently  leading  into  these  areas. 
The  Attorney  Generals  opinion  will  affect 
most  of  this  land.  However,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  owning  nearly  a  million 
acres  of  It  has  historically  cooperated  in  de- 
veloping many  areas  by  Joining  with  the 
Forest  Service  in  road  construtclon  and  use 
In  the  past.  The  owner  has  expressed  a 
firm  policy  of  continuing  such  cooperation 
in  the  future.  Quite  a  few  of  the  other 
owners  have  also  entered  Into  cooperative 
road  agreements  in  other  checkerboard  areas 
and  will  undoubtedly  do  so  In  additional 
areas  owned  by  them  in  the  future. 

If  these  estimates  are  reasonable,  and  we 
believe  they  are.  there  would  be  the  follow- 
ing acres  of  land,  privately  owned  by  cate- 
gory as  shown  below,  to  which  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  would  appear  to  be 
applicable: 

Acres 

1.  5    percent    of    the    acreage    In 

small    ownerships 200,000 

2.  10  percent  of  the  ranch  prop- 

erUes 300.000 

3.  Part   of   the    areas    in    solid    or 

nearly  solid  blocks  of  larger 
ownerships    400,000 

4.  The  4  million   acres  primarily 

In  large  ownerships  in  check- 
erboard  areas 4,000.000 

5.  Some    portion    of    the    acreage 

adjacent  to  the  public  do- 
main-derived national  forest 
lands  In  the  East 100.000 


Estimated    total 5,000.000 

Oregon  is  one  of  the  States  which  had  a 
land-grant  checkerboard  pattern  and  other 
comparable  characteristics  of  the  heavily 
timbered  States  of  the  West.  Much  of  the 
original  privately  owned  checkerboard  land- 
grant  area  within  the  national  forests  has 
been  acquired  in  the  1^  million  acres  added 
to  the  national  forests  by  land  exchanges 
between  1924  and  1956. 

In  Oregon  the  current  landownershlp 
statistics  are  about  as  follows: 

Acres 

(a)  Gross   area   within  national 

forest  boundaries .. 17,290.000 

(b)  Total       non-Federal       lands 

within  unit  boundaries 1,830,000 

(c)  Owned    by    States,    counties. 

municipalities 260,000 

(d)  Owned     by     small     private 

owners 270,000 

(e)  Ranch  properties 180,000 

(f)  Large   timber  ownerships *  920.  000 

(g)  Private  land  covered  by  co- 

operative road  agreements.       =  200,  000 

>  Includes  100,000  acres  of  checkerboard. 
=  Includes  75,000  acres  of  checkerboard. 

These  statistics,  while  not  precise,  indicate 
the  principal  ownership  categories. 

The  following  discussion  develops  In  more 
detail  the  facts  as  fully  as  we  know  them  for 
the  national  forests  of  Oregon. 


The  private  land  within  the  national  for- 
ests totals  some  1,570,000  acres  or  9  percent 
of  the  gross  area  of  the  national  forests. 
About  270,000  acres  or  17  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate land  is  in  ownerships  of  less  than  500 
acres  each.  Most  of  these  properties  are 
served  by  roads  which  are  either  county 
roads  or  the  status  of  the  rights-of-way  as- 
sures continued  access.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  30,000  acres  of  the  land  in  small  own- 
erships are  without  a  road.  We  believe  some 
small  ownership  acreage  Is  served  by  roads 
In  a  status  which  could  be  affected  by  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion,  but  considerable 
local  study  would  be  needed  to  determine 
the  number.  The  small  owners  here  as  else- 
where in  the  West  are  generally  eager  to  have 
a  road  that  serves  their  land  and  as  a  result 
a  large  majority  of  them  contribute  rights- 
of-way  or  convey  them  at  nominal  cost  If  to 
do  so  brings  a  road  to  their  land  at  an  earlier 
date. 

Ranch  properties  account  for  about  11 
percent  of  180,000  acres  of  the  private  land 
within  the  national  forests  of  Oregon.  Here. 
as  elsewhere  in  the  West,  the  ranch  head- 
quarters are  generally  served  by  public  roads 
or  by  private  roads  connecting  with  public 
roads.  Except  for  ranch  areas  having  com- 
mercially valuable  timber  to  harvest  the 
rancher  does  not  generally  need  access  roads 
across  national  forest  land.  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  30,000  acres  of  such  ranch  prop- 
erty may  be  affected  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  at  such  time  as  the  ranch 
owners  may  In  the  future  require  access 
across  national  forest  land  for  harvesting 
their  timber. 

Of  the  1.120.000  acres  In  private  forest 
landownershlps  larger  than  500  acres,  some 
200.000  acres  In  12  units  are  already  com- 
mitted by  cooperative  agreements  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  owners  to  Joint 
construction  and  use  of  roads.  These  agree- 
ments provide  access  to  alxjut  300,000  acres  of 
national  forest  lands.  CkMperators  with  the 
Forest  Service  In  such  agreements  Include: 
Pope  &  Talbot,  Inc..  US.  Plywood.  South 
Coast  Lumber  Co..  South  Oregon  Plywood, 
Inc..  Evans  Products  Co.,  Myron  Flesor,  Wey- 
erhaeuser Co.,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp  ,  Willa- 
mette Valley  Lumber  Co.,  City  of  Portland, 
Hill  Interests,  Santlam  Lumber  Co..  and  Elk 
Lumber  Co.  Some  of  these  agreements  will 
periodically  need  to  be  updated  to  serve  the 
expected  Increased  use  of  the  national 
forests. 

This  leaves  about  920.000  acres  of  private 
land  In  larger  ownerships  within  the  Oregon 
national  forests.  Most  of  it  could  be 
affected  by  the  Attorney  General's  opinion. 
However.  It  Is  found  In  two  quite  different 
categories.  There  are  about  100,000  acres  of 
privately  owned  forest  lands  in  typical 
checkerboard  pattern  In  areas  on  the  Siski- 
you. Rogue  River.  Deschutes,  and  Malheur 
Forests.  Most  of  this  land  would  be 
affected  by  the  Attorney  General's  opinion. 
The  remaining  820.000  acres  of  larger  private 
forest  landownershlps  are  made  of  patterns 
which  vary  from  a  small  percentage  of  ir- 
regular but  Intermingled  private  lands  to 
large  blocks  of  solid  private  forest  lands. 
Some  of  the  large  owners.  Including  the 
Medford  Corp.  on  the  Rogue  River  and 
Brooks  Scanlon  on  the  Deschutes  have  his- 
torically granted  adequate  rights-of-way  on 
request.  Some  of  the  large  blocks  of  solid 
ownership  have  been  quite  fully  developed 
by  private  roads  which  do  not  cross  national 
forest  lands.  About  85  percent  of  these 
private  lands  have  some  road  development. 
In  a  few  the  private  roads  were  completed 
and  the  private  timber  has  mostly  been 
harvested  without  crossing  national  forest 
lands.  However,  because  there  is  some  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  areas  In  this  cate- 
gory, most  of  them  will  be  affected  by  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion   to  some  extent 


In  the  future.  Many  areas  Involve  more 
than  one  owner.  Not  all  landowners  In 
these  unlU  are  likely  to  be  affected,  since 
some  will  never  need  to  cross  national  forest 
land. 

Soma  of  the  transportation  systems 
required  for  future  access  to  national  forest 
lands  involve  single  private  owners,  in 
many  of  them  there  are  from  two  to  five  or 
more  large  private  forest  owners  Involved. 

In  summary  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
private  lands  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  within  the  na- 
tional forests  In  Oregon  total  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  acres.  About  600.000 
acres  are  In  larger  forest  landownershlps: 
40.000  acres  are  now  In  smaller  ownerships 
and  some  30.000  acres  are  In  larger  ranches. 
We  expect  to  successfully  conclude  co- 
operative agreements  with  most  forest  land- 
owners with  whom  there  is  a  mutual  need 
for  roads  to  harvest  and  manage  timber. 
With  the  great  diversity  in  ownership  rela- 
tionships characterizing  Oregon's  national 
forests,  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  will 
need  to  be  applied  with  considerable  care. 
We  believe  It  provides  an  Important  aid  In 
the  program  underway  for  effectively  solving 
many  of  the  difficult  access  problems  In 
Oregon. 

The  foregoing  discussion  presents  our 
analysis  of  the  broad  categorlee  of  problem 
situations  for  the  national  forest  system  as 
a  whole  and  for  the  national  forests  In  Ore- 
gon. In  answer  to  your  specific  numbered 
questions  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
we  submit  the  following: 

1.  It  Is  estimated  that  private  landowners 
now  have  access  by  some  kind  of  road  to 
about  35  million  acres  of  their  lands  Inside 
national  forest  boundaries.  Of  this  over  3 
million  acres  of  such  private  lands  are 
served  only  by  Forest  Service  roads.  About 
4  million  acres  of  It  is  served  by  private  roads 
of  which  about  one-third  do  not  cross  na- 
tional forest  lands.  The  remainder  of  the 
36  million  acres  U  served  by  roads  which  are 
county  or  State  or  are  In  mixed  sUtus  with 
national  forest  cooperation.  Some  of  the 
roads  here  Included  as  county  have  status 
only  through  prescriptive  use  over  private 
lands.  We  do  not  have  records  Indicating 
whether  access  Is  available  over  lands  of 
the  road  owner  or  over  other  private  lands. 
Hence  we  have  no  basis  on  which  to  answer 
this  part  of  question  1.  It  is  evident  that 
many  properties  now  accessible  by  road  will 
require  additional  roads  or  better  roads  for 
full  utilization  of  the  property. 

2.  In  situations  where  private  landowners 
need  access  over  national  forest  lands  but 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  need  access  over 
the  private  lands,  the  acreage  Is  insignifi- 
cant, probably  less  than  1  percent. 

3.  As  to  the  approximate  acreage  where 
private  landowners  need  access  across  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  the  Forest  Service 
needs  access  across  the  lands  of  these  prl^ 
vate  owners,  about  6  million  acres  of  private 
lands  are  involved.  The  types  of  landown- 
ers and  approximate  acreages  have  been  pre- 
viously discussed.  Tht  summary  is  as 
follows : 

Kind  of  owners:  Acres 

Small  private  owners 300.000 

Ranches 300.000 

Large     private     ownerships     of 

solid  and- Irregular  patterns.-       400.000 
Large     private     ownerships     in 

checkerboards 4,000,000 

Lands  adjacent  to  public  do- 
main-derived national  forest 
lands  in  the  East 100.000 


Total 8.000.000 

4.  According  to  our  analysis,  the  total 
acreage  of  nonnatlonal  forest  land  already 
having  assured  access  In  fact  or  by  virtue 
of  their  situation  under  the  law  Is  about  34 
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million  acres.  The  types  of  landowners  have 
been  pcvrlously  dlscujssed  They  Include 
nearly  ail  the  ainall  owners,  the  public  agen- 
cies, most  largs  ranch  properties  and  atKMlt 
half  of  the  Urge  loreet  landownershlps.  All 
the  remaining  private  land  Is  assured  of  ac- 
cess, provided  the  owners  grant  consent  to 
easements  across  their  land  for  national 
forest  access  when  it  is  needed. 

5  You  are  comtzi.  la  the  view  that  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  applies  only  to 
those  national  for<?st  altuaUons  where  the 
land  originally  came  ftom  the  public  do- 
main. Therefore,  about  23  million  acres  of 
private  Inholdlngs  are  Dot  touched  upon  by 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion.  The  legal 
situation  on  such  landa  remains  unchanged. 

CoBceminc  Oregon,  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions are  estimated  as  follows: 

1.  Access  available  to  private  lands  within 
national  forest  boundaries,  exclusive  of  ac- 
cess provided  by  Forest  Service  roads.  Is 
about  I  mUUon  acres.  Of  this  260,000  acres 
are  served  by  StaU  and  county  roads.  The 
remainder  is  served  by  private  roads  of 
which  about  180.000  acres  are  served  by  roads 
which  do  not  cross  national  forest  lands. 
This  nveans  the  prlvacs  roads  to  over  a  half 
mUllon  acres  cross  soa^  national  forest  land. 
There  U  an  additional  330.000  acres  of  pri- 
vate land  served  by  national  forest  roads. 

2.  Situations  where  private  landowners 
need  access  over  national  forest  lands  but 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  need  access  over 
the  private  lands  are  Insignificant.  We  think 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  private  land  U  in 
this  category. 

3.  Approximate  acreage  where  private 
landowners  need  access  across  national  for- 
est lands  and  the  Forest  Service  needs  ac- 
cess across  some  of  the  lands  of  these  private 
owners  by  types  of  landowners  and  acre- 
ages: II 

Small    private If. 30.000 

Ranches— !► --  — :     30,000 

Large     ownerships     ^vate     forest 


4.  The  spproxlDtiate  acreage  and  types  of 
landowners  who  already  have  assured  access 
either  In  fact  or  by  virtue  of  their  situaUon 
under  tlie  laws  are: 


Bute  and  county. 

Small    private 

Ranches 

Large  private 


260,000 
240.000 
150,000 
500,000 


Total JJ - 1. 150.  000 


5.  We  agree  with  your  view  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  opinion  applies  only  to  those 
national  forest  situations  where  the  land 
originally  came  from  the  public  domain 
Lands  of  Weeks  law  origin  In  Oregon  are 
a  smaU  portion  of  the  toUl.  For  these  lands 
In  Oregon.  It  Is  deemed  to  be  advisable  and 
necessary  to  applir  uniform  policies  to  the 
national  forest  lands  of  both  categoiics.  In- 
terior Department  authority  to  Issue  ease- 
ments, however,  cannot  be  used  on  Weeks 
law  lands. 

Mr.  William  Berg,  of  your  staff,  asked  how 
much  national  forest  area  is  dependent  upon 
obtelnlng  access  across  intermingled  private 
land.  Access  to  much  of  the  national  for- 
est land  In  Oregon  wUI  require  crossing  only 
small  parcels  or  tracts  of  private  land.  Until 
final  road  locations  sre  made  It  is  Impossible 
to  say  whether  the  road  must  cross  a  par- 
ticular tract.  If  a  reasonable  and  economical 
route  can  be  found  which  avoids  crossing 
private  land,  it  Is  followed  in  road  construc- 
tion. Thus  It  Is  not  feasible  to  provide  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  national  forest 
area  to  which  access  may  require  easements 
from  the  small  tract  owners. 

On   the  other   band,  a  portion   of  most 
larger   private   ownerships   within   the   na- 


tional forests  must  be  crossed  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  ttoe  related  national  forest  lands. 
This  Is  simply  because  It  Is  harder  to  locate 
rocMls  to  avoid  large  tracts.  It  Is  estimated 
that  access  to  some  4  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  In  Oregon  will  at  some 
time  m  the  future  require  crossing  such 
private  lands. 

An  Important  but  minor  part  of  the  right- 
of-way  acquisition  required  to  make  the  na- 
tional forests  of  Oregon  accessible  will  In- 
volve crossing  private  lands  outside  of  the 
boundaries  and  situated  between  the  public 
roads    and    the   national    forests.     The   ma- 
jority of  such  owners  do  not  own  lends  with- 
in any  national  forest.     Most  Oregon  land- 
owners are  easy  to  work  with  In  obtaining 
rights-of-way  for  roads  needed  for  national- 
forest  access.     As  an  example,  In  developing 
the  road  up  the  Rogue  River  44  rlghU-of- 
way  will  soon  have  been  obtained  through 
amiable    negotiations    while    only    3    so    far 
have  had  to  be  acquired  by  condemnation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  bringing  about  the 
construction  of  22.000  miles  of  the  national 
forest  development  road  system  already  built 
In    Oregon,    only   four    condemnation   cases 
were  necessary  In  acquiring  tlie  private-land 
righU-of-way.    There  are  about  30,000  miles 
of  forest -developnient  road  needed  to  com- 
plete  the   system.     While   more  condemna- 
tions will  no  doubt  be  necessary  in  the  future 
than  In  the  past,  since  rights-of-way  are  be- 
coming generally  more  difficult  to  obtain,  this 
record  Indicates  excellent  response  on   the 
part  of  Oregon  landowners. 

We  have  since  March  16  operated  under 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion.  The  author- 
ity of  the  regional  foresters  to  issue  stipula- 
tions under  departmental  regulation  (36 
cr&.  261.6,  sec.  (d) )  was  withdrawn.  The 
regional  foresters  were  at  the  same  time 
instructed  to  apply  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  In  cases  where  an  applicant  to  cross 
national-forest  land  Is  in  a  position  to  con- 
vey corresponding  or  reciprocal  rights  needed 
by  the  United  States  to  cross  the  applicant's 
lands.  Where  the  value  of  the  right  needed 
by  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  that  applied  for,  the  regional  forest- 
ers are  to  either  arrange  for  payment  to  pro- 
vide for  substantially  similar  values  or  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  right-of-way  to  be 
required,  whichever  course  best  serves  the 
public  interest  In  the  Individual  case.  Prob- 
lem cases  are  to  be  referred  to  this  office  for 
advice  pending  Issuance  of  new  regulations. 
There  is  no  change  In  our  longstanding 
policy  of  obtaining  pennanent  rights,  for 
those  roads  which  provide  permanent  access 
to  national -forest  lands.  Those  rights  need 
to  be  of  such  character  as  to  serve  multiple- 
use  needs  of  the  tributary  national-forest 
lands. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EowA&D  P.  Clijt. 

Chief. 
By  A.  W.  CancLXT. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  meetings 
were  held  in  March  and  April  by  the 
northwest  Senators,  first  with  the  Wey- 
erhaeuser Co.  officials  at  their  request; 
later  with  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The  Forest  Service  was  at  both  meet- 
ings. Out  of  these  meetings  flowed  one 
important  result.  The  Forest  Service 
promised  to  issue  by  May  1, 1962,  a  policy 
statement  as  a  step  toward  developing 
the  regulations  to  implement  the  At- 
toi-ney  Generals  decision.  This,  the 
Forest  Service  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  along  with  my  letter  of  June  6 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
his  June  16  reply. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

UJB.  DsPAaTUurr  of 

AcaicvLTUKX,  FoacST  Smvica. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  1, 1962. 

Mr.  MOBTUCEK  DOTLX, 

Executive   Vice  President,  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  A»aoci4xtion,  Washington, 
DC. 
IHas  Ma.  DoTLs:  We  promised  to  get  into 
your  hands  eiirly  in  May  a  letter  outlinii^.  in 
general  term-s,  how  we  expect  to  proceed  In 
utilizing     the     February     1.     1962,     ingress- 
egress  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 

We  are  preparing  material  for  discussion 
drafts  dealing  with  this  subject  and  some 
of  the  related  road  matters  that  necessarUy 
need  to  be  covered  in  liuch  discussions.  We 
plan  to  circulate  this  material  In  the  form 
of  discussion  drafts  after  It  has  been  pre- 
pared and  discussed  within  the  t)epartment. 
and  then  to  participate  In  discussions  with 
whatever  group  or  committee  you  may  select 
and  also  other  groups,  if  other  groups  desire 
discussions.  These  steps  would  precede  de- 
cisions by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  final  form 
the  policies  and  Instructions  will  take. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  opinion  will  not  have 
the  large  impact  on  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  national  forests  that  some  mem- 
bers of   the   forest-products    Industry    have 
been  assuming.    A  footnote  on  page  1  of  the 
opinion  states  that  It  does  not  apply  to  land 
acquired    by    the    United    States    under    the 
Weeks  Act.    Most  of  the  national  foresU  of 
the  three  eastern  regions  were  so  acquired. 
Although  five  Eastern  States  contain  some 
public  domain  derived  national  forests,  we 
regard  this   as   a  policy   problem   primarily 
applicable   to   the   western   national   forests. 
We  foresee  no  early  changes  in  existing  prac- 
tices for  the  eastern  national  forests.     Our 
tabulations  of  national  forest  areas  list  ap- 
proximately 23  million  acres  as  the  area  of 
nonnatlonal  forest  land  situated  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of   the   national  foresU 
of  the  three  eastern  regions.    At  most  there 
Is  only  a  small  acreage  In  the  five  Eastern 
States    where    there    would    be    any    likely 
change  because  of  this  opinion.    For  special 
situations  such  as  the  boundary  waters  ca- 
noe area  in  Minnesota  there  has  been  and 
will   continue   to  be   the   special  restrictive 
policy  required  there. 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  and  concerned 
about  road  policies  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern national  forests  should  realize  also  that 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion  does  not  have 
any  effect  on  roads,  or  segments  of  roads, 
that  have  already  acquired  standing  as  pub- 
lic roads. 

The  extension  of  this  opinion  D\akes  no 
change  In  our  longstanding  policy  of  ob- 
taining permanent  rights  for  those  roads 
which  provide  permanent  access  to  national 
forest  lands.  These  rights  need  to  be  of 
such  character  as  to  serve  multiple-use  needs 
of  the   tributary  national   forest  lands. 

The  pattern  of  road  construction  and  use 
which  we  see  as  most  desirable  in  most  of 
the  western  national  forests  where  there  Is 
intermixed  national  forest  and  privately 
owned  land  consists  of  single  road  systems 
serving  major  drainages,  each  Jointly  con- 
structed, used,  maintained,  and  financed. 
As  you  may  know,  cooperative  agreements 
now  In  effect  will  Involve  such  construction 
and  financing  of  some  2,000  miles  of  road 
which  will  Involve  overall  total  costs  of  • 
around  $25  million.  There  probably  are 
some  circumstances  which  Justify  dual  road 
systems.  These  will  be  treated  as  special 
cases.  In  the  main,  otir  policy  thinking  has 
been  directed  toward  a  pattern  of  single 
road  systems. 

Consequently,  It  Is  our  Intention  to  so  xise 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion  as  to  bring 
about,  as  much  as  possible,  Joint  constnictioa 
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and  use  agreements  for  roads  and  road  sys- 
tems that  are  to  be  extended  into  ot  tiu-ough 
areas  of  mixed  ownership.  We  plan  that 
when  an  owner  of  land  within  a  national 
forest  applies  for  permission  to  cross  na- 
tional forest  land  to  reach  his  holdings,  and 
—  it  is  apparent  that  mutual  needs  exist,  we 
will  promptly  start  negotiations  with  that 
owner  looking  toward  the  working  out  of 
an  agreement  by  which  the  work  he  desires 
to  do  will  be  done  under  a  cooperative  agree- 

[  ment  which  will  bring  into  being  a  Jointly 

financed  and  used  road  in  which  both  par- 
ties have  and  retain  ownership  rights.  This 
Is  consistent  with  our  objective  of  permanent 

•  access  rights  for  permanent  management  of 

^    I  public  properties,  and  with  the  presumption 

in  most  cases  that  the  other  party  also  will 

desire    permanent    rights    of    access    to    his 

~~^^.^  property.  This  is  also  consistent  with  what 
we  have  been  attempting  to  accomplish  in 
the  70  such  agreements  so  far  executed  for 
Joint  roads. 

To  meet  the  needs,  when  it  is  apparent 
that  the  gathering  of  necessary  Information 
and  the  negotiations  over  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment may  not  be  successful,  or  will  unreason- 
ably delay  construction,  we  are  trying  to 
develop  several  means  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility to  act  on  the  application  (1)  when 
the  rights  desired  by  the  United  States  are  of 
value  substantially  similar  to  the  rights  de- 
sired by  the  applicant,  or  are  of  less  value, 
we  will  propose  to  authorize  use  of  the  na- 
tional forest  land  subject  to  the  grant  to 
the  United  States  by  the  applicant  of  the 
rights  desired  by  the  United  States.  Ordi- 
narily this  would  mean  that  the  applicant 
would  not  be  authorized  to  go  upon  the 
national  forest  land  to  construct  the  road 
until  the  exchange  of  rights  has  been  ar- 
ranged for,  (2)  when  the  rights  desired  by 
the  United  States  are  greater  than  whatever 
usage  meets  the  test  of  substanitally  simi- 
lar value,  the  policy  we  are  developing  will 
be  to  issue  one  of  the  following  types  of  per- 
mit for  the  road  construction  on  the  national 
forest  land  desired  by  the  applicant : 

(a)  A  permit  specifying  road  location  and 
standards  to  run  for  a  period  of  time  suffi- 
cient to  permit  completion  of  negotiations 
for  cooi>erative  construction  and  use  of  the 
road,  or  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
which  permit  may.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  cooperative  agreement  covering 
construction  and  use  of  the  road  which  is 
to  be  developed  while  the  permit  Is  In  effect. 
be  converted  to  an  ownership  right  for  the 
Interest  described  in  the  agreement.  This 
permit,  if  not  superseded  by  an  agreement, 
will  not  be  automatically  renewed  at  expira- 
tion; but  it  may  be  renewed  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  specified  time  there  is  a  determination 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  that  good 
faith  negotiations  have  been  conducted,  or^ 
that  equity  to  the  other  party  warrants  fur- 
ther extension. 

(b)  A   permit   for   construction   referring 
^^__to  and  conditioned    upon   execution   of   an 

attached  simple  agreement  designed  to 
matiire  by  supplementary  action  into  a 
permanent  cooperative  arrangement  for 
sharing  costs  and  use  of  the  road  or  system. 
The  short  form  agreement  would  provide  for 
sharing  costs,  set  up  the  basis  for  sharing, 
recovery  of  any  excess  costs,  maintenance! 
minlmxmi  standards,  for  supplementing  the 
agreement,  easements  from  the  cooperator 
and  easements  from  the  United  States. 

(c)  For  minor  and  simple  projects  a  per- 
mit may  be  issued  conditioned  upon  delivery 
to  the  United  States  within  a  reasonable 
specified  time  of  the  rights  desired  by  the 
United  States.  Such  permit  would  contain 
provisions  for  recovery  of  excess  costs  or 
values  by  the  permittee.  The  excess  of  costs 
or  values  would  be  estimated  by  the  Forest 
Service  when  the  permit  is  Issued  but  the 
amount  would  be  subject  to  reappraisal  by 
standard  methods  when  construction  is  com- 
pleted at  the  initiative  of  either  party. 


(d)  When  none  of  the  above  prove  satis- 
factory In  cases  with  widely  divergent  values, 
upon  a  determination  by  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  the  rights  to  be  required  by  the 
United  States  will  be  reduced  to  values  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  applied  for  and 
the  remainder  of  the  rights  required  by  the 
United  States  will  be  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion or.  if  possible,  by  negotiated  purchase. 
As  you  are  aware  the  situations  we  face 
are  widely  varied.  If  possible  the  solution 
used  in  an  individual  case  will  be  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  private  applicant,  provid- 
ing that  solution  fits  reasonably  well  the 
needs  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  our  belief 
we  will  need  to  Increase  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  purchase  of  private  road 
interests  in  order  to  simplify  methods  and 
reduce  delays. 

If  mutual  needs  for  the  road  to  be  con- 
structed do  not  exist,  a  permit  for  the  desired 
right-of-way  will  be  issued  upon  application. 
Where  Joint  construction  and  financing 
cannot  be  otherwise  achieved,  it  will  be  our 
aim  to  provide  the  road  by  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  construction  or  purchase,  or 
by  construction  in  connection  with  a  timber 
sale,  and  to  recapture  the  share  of  the  cost 
properly  chargeable  to  other  benefiting  par- 
ties by  collecting  share  cost  charges  for  use 
of  the  road  by  such  benefiting  parties. 

We  have  been  actively  working  with  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  personnel  to  de- 
velop a  procedure  for  use  of  that  Depart- 
ment's authority  to  grant  easements  across 
publlc-domain-derlved  national  forest  lands. 
This  work  is  rather  well  along  and  results 
appear  to  be  encoviraging.  If  we  can  get 
these  procedures  worked  out,  we  will  be 
prepared  as  a  policy  matter  to  use  the  pro- 
cedure to  obtain  Department  of  the  Interior 
easements  for  the  private  ownership  Inter- 
est in  those  segments  of  roads  built  under 
cooperative  agreement  that  cross  such  na- 
tional forest  land.  We  would  not  seek  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  easements  for  roads 
not  constructed  under  such  agreements. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  will  be  a  good 
many  problems  that  come  because  of  inter- 
ests in  land  or  timber  owned  by  third  par- 
ties, especially  a  third  party  owner  of  a 
right  to  cut  timber  who  lacks  authority  to 
speak  for  or  to  commit  the  owner  of  the 
land.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  such  third 
party  owners  of  some  partial  interest  may 
encounter  delays  in  obtaining  action  on  ap- 
plications to  build  roads  across  national 
forest  lands. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  work  these  policy 
matters  out  so  that  continued  ingress  and 
egress  by  owners  of  land  within  national 
forests  over  the  roads  and  trails  on  routes 
heretofore  used  by  them  for  access  to  their 
property  will  be  continued  subject  to  appli- 
cable regulations  of  the  Secretary.  The  ex- 
ceptions that  we  foresee  would  be  the 
changes  In  conditions  of  use  of  roads  that 
might  come  about  as  a  result  of  exchange 
of  road  use,  through  negotiated  cooperative 
agreements,  or  by  Oovernment  acquisition 
of  needed  property  rights  existing  in  private 
roads. 

We  know  this  letter  does  not  answer  all 
the  major  questions  your  members  may  be 
anxious  to  have  answered.  Some  obvious 
ones  are: 

1.  How  will  we  determine  values? 

We  have  previously  talked  with  your  group 
about  using  engineering  estimates  to  deter- 
mine road  replacement  costs  which,  oiice 
determined,  would  ordinarily  ccnnprise  the 
price  tag  for  that  road  or  road  segment.  We 
continue  to  consider  this  the  proper 
approach. 

2.  Suppose  there  is  strong  disagreement 
over  values  or  other  conditions  we  propose 
to  Insist  upon. 

As  this  pattern  of  operation  is  being  de- 
veloped, we  aim  to  make  some  use  of  out- 
side appraisers  for  determining  road  values. 
We  can  also  anticipate  some  circumstances 


in  which  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  ths 
Oovernment  to  seek  advice  on  values  or  uas 
conditions  from  outside  elcperts  who  might 
also  be  acceptable  as  advisers  to  industry 
members  who  are  in  disagreement.  Formal 
disagreement,  however,  would  have  to  utilize 
the  regular,  established  appeal  procedure. 

3.  How  rapidly  is  the  Forest  Service  mov- 
ing into  use  of  the  authority  discussed  In 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion? 

We  have  withdrawn  authority  from  field 
offices  to  issue  stipulations  under  regiila- 
tion  U-14.  We  have  issued  interim  instruc- 
tions to  the  regions  for  operating  under  the 
opinion.  We  are  hopeful  that  procedures 
will  be  worked  out  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  concerning  issuance  of  ease- 
ments within  a  matter  of  weeks.  We  do  not 
contemplate  significant  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  agreements  for  Joint  construction  and 
use  of  roads  of  which  a  sufflclent  number 
have  now  been  worked  out  so  that  we  be- 
lleve  a  workable  format  and  substance  have 
been  evolved.  We  are  aggressively  continu- 
ing the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
such  cooperative  agreements  which  were  in 
the  pipeline  when  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  was  received  and  which,  we  antic- 
ipate, can  be  pushed  on  through  rather 
promptly. 

We  will  be  In  touch  with  you  further  when 
we  have  material  for  the  discussion  drafu 
ready. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EowAKD  P.  Clot.  Chief. 
By  W.  8.  SwiNOLzm. 

Junk  6.  1962. 
Mr    Edward   P.    Clift. 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Clutf:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  May  11  letter  outlining  the  steps  you 
propose  In  implementing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's decision  on  Ingress  and  egress.  I 
should  appreciate  your  keeping  me  advised 
on  developments  and  the  reaction  that  you 
receive  from  various  Industry  groups. 

Informal  advice  available  to  me  indicates 
that  some  In  the  industry  toke  serious  ex- 
ception to  the  substance  of  your  letter  of 
May  1.  which  was  addressed  to  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association.  I  would 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  specific 
points  which  seemed  to  raise  a  problem  In 
their  minds. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wayne  Morse. 


u.8.  department  ok  aoricitlturs, 

Forest  Servicx. 
Waahinpton,  DC.  June  IS.  1962. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  6  commenting  on  our  letter 
of  May  11  concerning  implementation  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Ingress  and  egress  opinion. 

By  a  letter  which  arrived  late  this  week  we 
have  been  informed  concerning  two  points 
on  which  industries'  spokesmen  take  serious 
exception  to  the  substance  of  our  May  1 
letter  to  Mr.  Doyle  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association.  One  of  the  pro- 
visions in  our  May  1  letter,  which  Is  repeated 
in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  2  of  our  May 
11  letter  to  you,  provides  that  when  the 
righu  desired  by  the  United  States  are  of 
value  substantially  similar  to  the  rights  de- 
sired by  the  applicants  or  are  of  less  value, 
we  will  propose  to  authorize  use  of  the  na- 
tional forest  land  subject  to  grant  to  the 
United  States  ot  the  rights  desired  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Our  letter  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  "ordinarily  this  would  mean  that 
the  applicant  would  not  be  authorized  to  go 
ufKjn  the  national  forest  land  to  construct 
the  road  until  the  exchange  of  rights  has 
been  arranged  for." 
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We  understand  the  Industry  objection  to 
this  provision  is  that  Forest  Service  proce- 
dures In  cases  in  the  past  have  been  so  slow 
that  this  provision  would  work  an  unreason- 
able difficulty  upon  owners  who  have  an 
urgent  need  to  reach  their  timber. 

We  understand  that  the  other  main  ob- 
jection is  to  the  statement  contained  in  our 
May  1  letter,  and  likewise  in  the  May  11 
letter,  which  provides  that  "formal  disagree- 
ment, however,  would  have  to  utilize  the 
regular  established  appeal  procedure."  We 
understand  that  the  oibjection  of  the  forest 
industry  to  this  provision  Is  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  deny  to  a  road  owner  the  right 
to  have  a  court  determination  of  value  in  the 
event  of  dispute. 

We  agree  that  It  is  possible  to  Interpret 
this  one  sentence  in  the  May  1  letter  in  the 
manner  in  which  It  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Industry  spokesmen.  The  substance  of 
our  May  1  letter,  however,  emphasizes  our 
desire  that  the  principal  attention  be  given 
to  bringing  about  Joint  construction  and 
use  agreements  for  roads  and  road  systems 
through  areas  of  mixed  ownership.  In  sub- 
stance, the  letter  points  out  that  we  intend 
to  make  use  of  outside  appraisers  for  deter- 
mining road  values  where  this  app>ears  to  be 
desirable  and  also  to  seek  advice  from  out- 
side experts  on  valties  and  road-use  condi- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  practical  operating 
of  this  program,  we  believe  that  there  could 
well  be  quite  a  few  cases  in  which  the  value 
of  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  be  determined  by  a 
court  In  a  condemnation  action.  It  is  our 
Intention  for  the  Government  to  pay  for  iU 
share  of  property  rights  acquired  In  road 
systenu. 

At  this  stage  of  developing  the  Instruc- 
tions, however,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make 
a  firm  commitment  that  in  every  case  where 
there  is  a  disagreement  about  values  we  wlil 
be  prepared  to  take  the  case  to  court  in  a 
condemnation  action.  We  assume,  based  on 
prior  discussions,  that  the  industry  spokes- 
men's objection  on  this  point  wovUd  be  re- 
moved were  we  to  now  feel  that  we  could 
make  a  policy  commitment  to  utilise  con- 
demnation in  every  case  where  there  is  a 
lUaagreement  over  values  of  the  rights  the 
Oowmment  desires  to  acquire.  Whether 
we  can  make  this  commitment  or  not  Is 
the  subject  of  consideration  within  the 
Department  now. 

Sincerely  yours. 

■dward  p.  Curr,  Chief. 
By  A.  W.  Grxelxt. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mx.  President,  against 
this  background  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment from  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association  newsletter  of  Fri- 
day. May  11,  1962: 

Court  Tests  of  Ingress-Egress  Opinion: 
The  board  also  endorsed  the  Forest  Man- 
agement Committee's  recommendation  that 
NLMA  seek  the  cooperation  of  owners  of 
land  and  timber  within  the  boundaries  of 
national  forests  In  the  development  and 
prosecution  of  Judicial  proceedings  contest- 
ing the  validity  of  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  ingress  and 
egress  across  national  forest  lands. 

I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  my 
position.  In  my  judgment,  the  spokes- 
men for  the  lumber  industry  are  follow- 
ing the  wrong  course  in  their  opposition 
to  this  access  policy.  They  are  off  on  a 
wrong  tEingent  because  access  must  be 
obtained — roads  must  be  constructed 
and  timber  must  be  managed  if  this  in- 
dustry is  going  to  survive  competition 
both  at  home  from  substitutes  and  from 
lumber  coming  in  from  abroad. 

The  lumb4>rmen  are  trying  to  set  up 
a  mammoth  strawman  with  a  horrible 


face  to  try  to  scare  people  into  thinking 
that  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
takes  away  private  property  rights. 
They  will  not  succeed.  The  Attorney 
General's  opinion  protects  private  prop- 
erty rights  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  in  the  national 
forests  and  their  use. 

The  lumber  association  is  in  error  in 
alleging  that  39  million  acres  of  private 
land  are  involved.  Here  are  the  precise 
words  of  the  Forest  Service  in  their 
letter  to  me  dated  June  11: 

The  matter  of  what  acreage  is  actually 
affected  by  the  Attorney  General's  opinion 
is  discussed  in  some  detail  below.  It  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  figure  of  39  million 
mentioned  in  the  brochure.  There  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  23  million  within  the 
eastern  national  forests,  perhaps  100,000 
acres,  to  which  It  might  apply.  Of  the  16 
million  acres  of  inholdlngs  within  western 
national  forests,  much  of  it  has  existing 
access. 

We  believe  there  is  a  total  of  almost  5  mU- 
lion  acres  of  it  to  which  the  opinion  could 
apply.  From  our  experience  we  expect  that 
a  substantial  number  of  owners  whose 
ownership  comprises  part  of  the  5  million 
acres  will  be  willing  to  participate  in  Joint 
arrangements  for  road  construction  and  use. 
Later  in  this  letter  we  set  forth  certain  esti- 
mates for  the  State  of  Oregon.  These  esti- 
mates show  that  the  opinion  may  similarly 
affect  680,opO  acres  of  private  land  in  Oregon. 
The  roads  that  would  go  through  this  pri- 
vate land  would  ultimately  provide  access 
to  about  4  million  acres  of  national  forest 
land.  We  are  not  now  able  to  give  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  how  much  national  forest 
land,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  will  be  pro- 
vided with-  access  by  road  systems  which 
must  cross  private  land.  We  believe  the  fig- 
ure U  substantially  larger  than  the  5  mUlion 
acres  of  private  land  the  road  systems  would 
have  to  cioss.  but  is  less  than  the  ratio  of 
4  million  to  680,000  estimated  tor  Oregon. 

Let  US  examine  the  allegations  that 
39  million  private  acres  will  be  affected. 
According  to  the  Forest  Service  the  de- 
cision may  affect  5  million  private  acres. 
Who  owns  these  lands?  Eighty-eight 
percent  or  4.4  million  acres  are  owned  by 
large  companies. 

In  Oregon  the  opinion  may  affect 
680,000  acres  of  private  land,  of  which 
620,000  acres  are  held  by  large  com- 
panies. This  680,000  acres  of  private 
land  in  Oregon  is  the  key  to  access  to  4 
million  acres  of  national  forest  land  in 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  get  access, 
if  we  are  to  reach  the  allowable  cut,  if 
we  are  to  check  disease,  if  we  are  to  get 
out  windblown  timber,  I  most  respect- 
fully say  that  the  lumber  companies 
should  follow  the  Attorney  General's  de- 
cision and  grant  reciprocity  of  access, 
just  as  many  of  the  same  companies  do 
in  connection  with  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  timber. 

What  they  fail  to  say  in  their  attack  on 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion  is  that 
all  the  Attorney  General  has  done  in  his 
opinion  by  way  of  sound  public  policy  is 
to  say  that  the  Forest  Service  should 
follow  in  this  respect  the  same  policy  as 
that  followed  by  the  Interior  Departmenft 
in  connection  with  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement timber. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  pol- 
icy. It  has  been  followed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  years.  So  I 
say  to  lumbermen  who  are  objecting  to 


the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
show  us  how  you  have  been  damaged, 
how  many  of  your  rights  have  been  de- 
nied ;  how  any  great  wrong  has  been  done 
you  or  the  public  by  a  policy  that  has 
been  followed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  years. 

What  has  happened  is  that  some  of 
the  complainants  have  negotiated  agree- 
ments and  understandings  with  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

All  that  I  am  doing  is  asking,  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  that  they  fol- 
low the  same  policy  with  respect  to  For- 
est Service  lands. 

What  is  the  real  effect  upon  private 
land?  All  the  opinion  says  is  that  when  a 
private  timber  company  wants  to  cross 
the  national  forest  with  a  road  and — and 
I  stress  this — when  the  Government 
needs  to  get  its  timber  out.  or  otherwise 
use  the  forest,  then  the  Government  may 
say,  "Mr.  Lumbermen,  in  order  for  you 
to  get  a  permit  to  cross  this  land,  which 
belongs  to  all  the  American  people,  we 
must  also  get  for  all  the  American  peo- 
ple the  right  to  cross  your  land." 

In  other  words,  there  should  be  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity,  the  requirement 
of  mutuality.  I  say  ttiis  is  necessary  so 
that  the  people  can  have  use  of  their 
forests,  too. 

I  particularly  emphasize  that  the 
opinion  does  not  permit  the  Goverrmient 
to  get  a  free  ride  over  the  private  land 
or  private  road,  nor  can  the  private  party 
get  a  free  ride  at  the  Government's 
expense. 

I  did  not  ask  the  Forest  Service  to  set 
forth  the  national  ratio  of  national 
forest  land  sei-ved  by  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  to  the  5  million 
private  acres.  The  Forest  Service 
reports  that  in  Oregon  each  acre  of 
private  land  controls  the  access  to 
about  6  acres  of  national  forest.  On  a 
national  basis,  this  would  siiggest  that 
the  5  million  private  acres  control  access 
to  possibly  20  million  acres  of  national 
forest.  However,  the  Forest  Service  does 
not  have  a  national  figure;  thus,  it  has 
not  made  an  estimate. 

The  point  is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's decision  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Forest  Service  to  get  needed  access 
to  a  tremendous  acreage  of  the  national 
forest 

It  Is  not  the  Government  which  is 
denying  access  on  the  part  of  private 
owners  to  their  lands. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  has  to  say 
about  the  NLMA  argmnent.  He  does  not 
agree  that  the  opinion  by  the  Attorney 
General  will  seriously  impair  private 
land  values;  and  I  quote  from  his  letter 
of  June  11: 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  becomes 
operative  only  when  (1)  a  private  i>arty  ap- 
plies to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a 
right  to  cross  national  forest  land,  and  (2) 
the  Department  needs  to  cross  the  lands  of 
the  applicant.  Thus  It  will  apply  only  to 
those  who  need  and  want  roads.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  the  presence  of  a  road  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  resources  on  a  piece 
of  property.  Intensive  timber,  grazing,  and 
recreational  use  require  access  and  access 
Is  also  essential  to  mining.  Roads  add  to 
the  value  of  property.    They  fvirther  add  to 
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the  valxie  IX  they  are  properly  constructed 
and  xised.  The  value  of  a  piece  of  property 
deal^ived  tor  use  can  be  seriously  Impaired 
U  it  lacks  access.  If  it  is  served  by  a  poor 
road,  or  if  the  property  is  cut  up  by  more 
roads  than  are  needed  to  serve  the  area.  The 
Attorney  General's  opinion  will  help  to  pre- 
vent this. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine  the  only  group 
whose  property  values  might  be  impaired 
are  those  persons  owning  land  within  the 
national  forest  who  seek  a  wilderness  en- 
vironment. It  is  unlikely  that  such  persons 
would  be  applicants  for  a  road  across  na- 
tional forest  land.  Roads  crossing  such 
lands  would  more  probably  result  from  na- 
tional forest  needs  under  circumstances 
where  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  would 
be  inapplicable. 

For  the  last  several  months  the  lumber 
industry  has  been  urging  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  do  some- 
thing to  stem  the  flow  of  lumber  into  this 
country  from  Canada.  The  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  urgers.  Its  repre- 
sentatives confer  with  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  agencies.  Tariffs,  quotas, 
"buy  American"  bills,  changes  in  FHA 
standards,  and  changes  in  Forest  Service 
policy  are  just  a  few  of  their  suggestions. 

And.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association  that  I  think  they 
are  right  in  most  of  the  positions  they 
take  in  connection  with  our  problem 
with  Canada. 

On  May  9  they  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  plaintive  telegram  complaining 
that  neither  Secretary  Freeman  nor 
Secretary  Hodges  has  listened  to  their 
pleas.  On  June  28  they  sent  to  the 
President  another  request  for  tariffs  and^ 
quotas. 

It  is  diificult  to  understand  how  the 
same  lumber  spokesmen  can.  on  the  one 
hand,  urge  that  the  President  cut  back 
Canadian  lumber  imports  and  urge  that 
the  Forest  Service  improve  its  timber 
sale  program  and  its  allowable  cuts, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  vow  to 
fight  action  taken  by  the  Government 
to  improve  access  to  the  timber  they  seek 
and  need  so  badly.  Mr.  President,  of 
tne  many  things  which  we  should  do  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  Canadian 
competition,  one  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Forest  Service  provides  access,  by  forest 
roads,  to  the  timber,  so  that  it  can  make 
sales  up  to  the  allowable  cut  that  a  sound 
conservation  program  would  permit. 

I  intend  to  serve  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests of  the  lumber  industry ;  but  I  intend 
to  fight  the  selfish  interests  of  the  few 
who  wish  to  delay  the  Govenunent  in 
Its  efforts  to  make  timber  available  from 
the  national  forests. 

The  lumbermen's  association  will  try 
to  paint  a  picture  of  the  small  tree  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  whose  mortgages  are 
supposedly  in  jeopardy  and  whose  land 
values  are  faced  with  total  disruption  or 
will  be  seriously  Impaired. 

But  the  record  should  be  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Nothing  in  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion  will  have  such 
a  result.  Under  this  opinion,  the  Forest 
Sei*vice  did  not  receive  authority  to  take 
property  without  jxost  compensation. 

Here  let  me  quote  the  letter : 

The  Department  intends  to  properly  dis- 
charge lu  financial  obligations  to  contribute 


the  fair  share  of  road  costs  and  use  attrib- 
utable to  nattooal  foreat  purpose*.  Thua, 
where  the  right  of  a  private  owner  to  croes 
national  forest  lands  is  conditioned  upon  his 
providing  the  Government  with  the  rights  it 
needs,  the  Government,  by  paying  its  proper 
share  of  the  coeta,  will  be  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  applicant  when  compared  to  the  cost 
if  the  road  was  constructed  and  used  solely 
by  the  applicant.  The  rerult  will  be  a  Just 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  private 
property  coincident  with  a  similar  result  on 
the  public  lands.  We  know  of  no  evidence 
which  suggests  that  roads  impair  property 
values. 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  think 
that  an  Attorney  Generals  opinion 
would  be  intended  to  overturn  or  could 
overturn  a  constitutional  provision  as 
basic  as  just  compensation.  The  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion is  tilting  at  a  windmill. 

If  the  lumber  association  wants  to 
fight  out  this  issue  in  the  courts  or  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  it  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so.  In  the  prt)Qess.  however, 
it  will  jeopardize  the  ability  of  this  in- 
dustry to  receive  favorable  consideration 
in  connection  with  many  things  that 
need  to  be  done  in  order  to  assure  eco- 
nomic health.  This  will  not  occur  be- 
cause others  will  be  mean  or  vindictive. 
It  will  occur  because  the  lumbermen's 
association  will  be  exposing  again  its 
special-interest  bias  to  serve  a  few  big 
companies,  and  In  the  process  will  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  all  of  its  activities. 

This  association  cannot  criticize  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  an  alleged  failure  to  recognize 
lumber  problems  and  forest-manage- 
ment needs,  while  at  the  same  time  It 
opposes  the  placing  of  the  keystone  of 
sound  forest  management  into  the  na- 
tional forest  policy  structure. 

It  is  an  uncontroverted  feet  that  ef- 
fective forest  management  premised 
upon  the  harvest  and  use  of  timber 
simply  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
roads.  This  does  not  mean  a  few  roads; 
it  means  a  full  road  network,  well 
planned  and  designed,  and  brought  into 
being  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  half  of  a  200.000-acre  working  circle 
is  without  roads  the  timber  in  that  area 
is  unavailable.  Insects  can  chew  the 
wood,  disease  can  strike  the  trees,  and 
fire  can  sweep  the  forest.  If  roads  are 
not  available,  forest  management  op- 
portunities to  stop  these  losses  are  not  at 
hand.  Without  roads,  it  is  impossible 
to  conduct  thiimings,  salvage  dead  and 
down  timber,  remove  mature  trees,  or 
harvest  the  allowable  cuts.  If  we  are  to 
make  the  most  of  our  wood  supply,  so 
that  our  milla  will  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  timber  at  reasonable  prices, 
ingress  and  egress  roads  are  a  basic  ne- 
cessity. 

I  serve  notice  here  and  now,  so  there 
will  be  not  the  slightest  chance  of  mis- 
understanding of  my  position.  I  intend 
to  support  a  proper  forest-access  pro- 
gram and  a  progressive  forest-road  con- 
struction program.  This  is  what  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  timber 
operators  and  conservationists  in  Oregon 
want. 

Since  1950.  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  access  policy  in  Oregon  has 
been  parallel  with  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Attorney  General's  ruling. 


Oregon  lumbermen  have  shown  over  the 
last  decade,  by  signing  many  such  agree- 
ments with  BLM,  that  they  agree  this 
policy  is  reasonable  and  proper.  Today, 
over  400  million  board  feet  of  the  allow- 
able cut  on  the  Oregon  and  California 
lands — almost  half  of  it — gets  to  market 
because  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  access  agreements. 

I  intend  to  press  for  every  possible 
step  which  will  help  our  entire  timber 
industry.  The  selfish  action  of  a  few  will 
not  influence  my  course  even  to'^vard 
other  proposals  they  may  make  which 
are  reasonable  and  proper. 

However,  as  we  proceed  on  the  matter 
of  access,  I  intend  that  the  Rkcohd  will  be 
clear  and  visible  so  that  the  people  ot 
my  State  may  judge  for  themselves  what 
the  facts  are  and  where  the  public's 
interest  is.  Lumbermen  with  selfish  de- 
signs will  not  fool  the  people. 
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EXPORT  OF  THE  LAND-GRANT 
IDEA  —  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
CHALLENGES— ADDRESS  BY  PAUL 
S.  TAYLOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Studies  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  a  May  1. 
1962  speech  at  the  Ohio  SUte  University, 
took  the  opportunity  provided  by  that 
forum  to  speak  of  the  land-grant  univer- 
sity idea  and  Its  continuing  importance 
in  the  world  today.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges concept  is  a  truly  American  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  education.  As 
Dr.  Taylor  aptly  points  out: 

The  land-grant  university  idea  is  prac- 
tical, flexible,  adaptable  and  useful.  It  in- 
cludes the  theoretical  and  liberal,  while 
stressing  the  applied  and  practical.  It  can 
be  used  as  an  instmment  to  bulk!  govern - 
menta  in  nations  that  now  lack  the  requl- 
Bites  of  a  viable  government,  capable  of 
carrying  through  the  measures  ninsiii  j  to 
their  survival.  This.  Indeed.  Is  a  first  task 
now  laid  out  before  us:  to  learn  how  to  help 
new  or  inadequate  gOTernments — are  these 
a  score  or  two  in  number? — to  develop  the 
administrative  machinery,  to  create  the  body 
of  personnel  with  technical  competence, 
knowledge,  organising  ability,  the  capacity 
for  leadership,  the  morale,  the  clarity  and 
consistency  of  purpoae  and  the  experience 
to  enable  them  to  buUd  a  popular  govern- 
ment that  can  build  an  educational  system. 
guide  an  Investment  program,  carry  through 
social  reforms,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  words 
of  an  acute  observer  (J.  K.  Oalbralth).  to 
escape  from  the  self -reinforcing  bind  of  Its 
own  backwardness.  This  task  is  great  and 
broad  enough  to  enlist  all  the  purpose  and 
nil  the  disciplines  of  a  land-grant  State 
University." 

The  land-grant  college  is  a  demo- 
cratic institution  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental premise  that  there  ought  to  be 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and 
it  is  devoted  to  the  concept  that  all  fleld.s 
of  knowledge  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical. 

In  this  age  whoee  paramount  chal- 
lenge is  the  building  of  viable  political 
structures  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world,  to  the  end  that  these  gov- 
ernments can  provide  the  human  needs 
of  their  peoples,  the  land-grant  college 
approach  offers  a  challenging  solution  to 
the  extremely  difficult  problem  of  bring- 


ing to  all  men  the  tremendous  new  vistas 
opened  by  technology  and  science.  May 
I  also  point  cut  that  the  needs  of  the 
community  of  free  nations,  as  is  suggest- 
ed by  Dr.  Taylor,  can  and  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  curriculum  of  ovu-  own 
institutions  tj  the  end  that  they,  in 
serving  our  people,  may  also  serve  the 
men  and  women  In  other  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Taylor's  challenging 
address,  entitled,  '"Export  of  the  Land- 
Grant  Idea— Opportunities  and  Chal- 
lenges", be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  1 1 

Mr.  President,  t  should  also  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  Mr. 
Jay  Rlchter  my  appreciation  for  his 
courtesy  in  having  brought  Dr.  Taylor's 
address  to  ny  attention.  I  extend  to 
him  and  to  all  who  are  working  with  him 
in  the  land- grant  centennial  program 
my  best  wishes. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ExpoBT  or  THi:  Land-Gbant  Idxa — Oppobtd- 

NITIES  AKO  CHALUENGES 

(Address  by  Pful  8.  Taylor.  Chairman.  Insti- 
tute of  International  Studies,  University 
of  Califomis ,  Berkeley.  Calif.,  delivered  on 
Uay  1.  1062  at  the  International  Sympo- 
sium on  "The  Bole  of  Food  in  World 
Peace."  at  the  Ohio  SUte  University — In 
observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  Na- 
tion's 68  land-grant  universities  and 
colleges) 

At  this  midpoint  In  the  international  sym- 
posium on  "The  Stole  of  Food  in  World 
Peace."  it  occiore  to  me  that  I  may  be  the 
only  person  oii  the  program  who  is  not  ex- 
pected to  tall  about  food  or  perhaps  even 
peace.  Indeec  ,  I  observed  earlier  from  the 
prospectus  that  amid  such  keywords  as 
"food,"  "peac<!."  "abundance,"  "nutrition," 
"hunger,"  "tunnoU,"  and  "exploding  popula- 
tion." the  kepvord  assigned  to  me  is  "idea."  a 
century-old  idi;a.  But  yesterday  at  luncheon, 
and  at  the  ifternoon  directors'  panel.  I 
caught  phrases  thsrt;  appeared  to  bring  my 
subject — as  I  shall  view  it — to  the  family  cir- 
cle of  this  symposium.  These  phrases  are 
from   my  quickly   taken  notes: 

Peoples'  maohlnery.  so  people  can  get  the 
benefit  of  technology. 

Food  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  part  of 
aid.  We  should  give  more  attention  to  in- 
stitutional fa.rtors  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress.  I»ro?re«s  can  be  achieved  only  by 
self-help  Witt  assi»tance  from  the  outside. 
Technology  alone  does  not  assure  social, 
economic,  and  political  well-being.  Social 
adjvistment  M  technological  change  is  es- 
sential. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  domination  of 
the  many  pro<luoer«  by  the  privileged  few. 

Attitudes  of  officials  should  reflect  the 
feelings  of  people. 

From  obseivations  such  as  these  I  find 
support  for  the  selections  from  the  land- 
grant  idea  to  which  I  have  chosen  to  Invite 
special  attention  during  the  next  few  min- 
utes. It  is  my  thesis  that  in  respect  to  insti- 
tutional factors  particularly,  the  land-grant 
idea  is  not  out  of  date.  We  are  not  celebrat- 
ing a  mere  ailncidence  of  the  calendar,  the 
lapse  of  an  exact  100  years.  The  idea  inher- 
ited from  IWia  U  tiseful  tpday  for  our  rela- 
tions with  developing  nations  around  the 
world.     It  is  in  tune  with  our  times. 

Even  if  my  assigned  subject  is  not  fopd. 
I  would  like  to  recall  a  fact  or  twa  In  the 
beginning,  almost  aU  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  made  their  living  from  the 
soil.  The  m«ny  fed  themselves,  and  from  a 
modest  surplus  they  fed  a  few  others.    Now 


the  relationship  has  been  reversed;  the  very 
few  feed  the  very  many.  One  farmworker 
produces  food  enough  today  for  himself  and 
25  others.  With  only  about  6  percent  r,t 
the  world's  population,  this  country  achieves 
about  16  percent  of  the  world's  annual  food 
production.  (USDA,  "World  Food  Budget 
Report."  1962-66.  p.  8.)  The  college  and 
university  system  founded  on  the  land-grant 
Idea  of  1862  is  not  the  only  reason  for  this 
remarkable  growth  in  productive  capacity, 
but  it  is  surely  among  the  really  important 
reasons.  Nor  is  its  Influence  on  food  pro- 
duction confined  to  this  country.  We  are  not 
only  shipping  food  abroad,  but  men  the 
land-grant  system  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties has  trained  are  carrjlng  improved  tech- 
niques to  the  villagers  of  developing  areas 
on  three  continents.  Along  with  the  tech- 
niques, they  spread  ideas  also,  of  the  dignity 
of  labor,  of  democratic  education,  and  of  a 
free  spirit  of  inquiry. 

Even  if  the  label  on  my  subject  is  not 
peace,  peace  Is  related  to  the  land-grant  idea. 
The  generation  that  secured  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Act  and  founded  colleges  and  State 
universities  with  grants  of  land  from  the 
public  domain  knew  both  breaches  of  do- 
mestic tranquility  by  enraged  farmers  and 
laborers,  and  outright  civil  war.  They  saw 
a  relation  between  peace  and  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  said 
so. 

In  1877.  for  example,  a  year  when  Federal 
troops  were  called  out  because  of  great  and 
violent  strikes  of  employees  against  their 
employers,  President  Charles  F.  Aiken,  of 
Maine  State  College,  spoke  on  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Farmers  and  Mechanics."  In  this 
address  he  said : 

"We  cannot  expect  that  free  Institutions 
in  a  republic,  which  have  taken  root  in 
intelligence  and  are  nourished  by  a  pure 
morality,  will  flourish  when  education  is 
neglected  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
The  laborer,  without  mental  power  that 
oomes  alone  through  a  thorough  education, 
is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  a  citizen,  nor  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
of  a  freeman.  •  •  •  Nor  is  it  enough  to  have 
workmen  who  are  skilled  in  their  several  de- 
partments of  labor.  Skill  gives  faculty  of 
performance — education,  power  of  thotight 
•  •  •  if  bofirds  of  arbitration  are  to  settle 
the  queetlon  that  may  arise  between  employ- 
ers and  workmen,  education  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  laborer  in  these 
adjudications.  None  but  the  educated  wUl 
submit  their  interesU  to  the  decision  of 
others,  and  none  but  educated  laborers  can 
wisely  determine  what  awards  to  give.  The 
board  might  as  well  be  entirely  composed 
of  capitalists,  as  to  be  a  mixed  commission, 
made  up  of  educated  capitalists  and  ignorant 
workmen — for  the  unenlightened  would  only 
be  ciphers  to  give  weight  and  force  to  a  one- 
sided decision  of  their  associates  •  •  •  and 
all  the  evils  of  combinations  and  agreements, 
by  which  contending  parties  are  selfishly 
struggling  for  their  respective  interests,  are 
more  and  more  to  be  apprehended. 

"Nor  Is  the  danger  of  strikes  and  combi- 
nations confined  to  mechanics.  Farmers  are 
called  upon  to  enter  into  combinations  to 
protect  their  interests  against  powerful  mo- 
nopolies or  combinations  of  those  who  stand 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
And  uneducated  farmers  may  be  instigated 
to  acts  as  unreasonable  as  those  which  igno- 
rant mechanics  have  blandly  done  when 
rotised  to  frenzy  by  the  supposed  injustice 
of  their  employers.  Selfish  demagogs  are 
ready  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  grangers, 
and  induce  them  to  commit  acts  of  injus- 
tice or  folly,  if  the  agitators  are  to  be  bene- 
fited. Sovereigns  of  industry  may  be  patron- 
ized by  greedy  cormorants,  who  wotUd  ride 
into  power  and  ofllce  on  the  tide  of  excite- 
ment; what  care  they  for  the  destruction  of 
the  whirlwind,  if  they  are  lifted  into  noto- 
riety?" ("Agriculture  of  Maine."  1877,  pp. 
221,  222,  224.  325.) 


In  short,  the  president  of  Maine  State  Col- 
lege viewed  the  education  of  farmers  and 
mechanics  as  an  ingredient  necessary  to 
maintenance  of  internal  political  stability. 
This  same  problem,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
stares  out  at  us  daily  from  the  pages  of  our 
newspapers,  in  reports  of  current  events 
around  the  world. 

In  1862  Congress  passed  a  bUl  proposed  by 
Congressman  Justin  &nith  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, offering  Federal  land  grants  to  colleges 
"where  the  leading  object  shall  be  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  stud- 
ies, and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  •  •  •  Ln 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  principles  on  which  the  coUeges  and 
State  universities  have  come  to  rely  for  the 
achievement  of  their  purF>ose8  under  the 
MorrUl  Act  are  simple,  serviceable,  and  en- 
during: to  advance  knowledge  through  re- 
search, to  transmit  It  through  teaching,  to 
extend  it  to  the  whole  people. 

I  might  speak  with  propriety  of  a  number 
of  significant  asp>ects  of  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem of  colleges  and  universities.  Opportuni- 
ties to  export  the  idea  can  be  cited  without 
numljer  in  great  fields  of  knowledge  such  as 
agriculture  and  education.  However,  I  shall 
not  place  my  emphasis  on  these  today,  valu- 
able and  challenging  as  they  are.  Neither 
is  my  concern  now  with  those  momentous 
contributions  of  science  and  engineering 
nourished  in  land-grant  institutions  that 
have  so  affected  the  balancing  of  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  last 
20  years,  and  now  reach  out  for  mastery  of 
moon  and  space,  stUl  with  an  eye  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power. 

Instead.  I  invite  your  attention  to  some 
less  dramatic  but  I  think  not  less  chaUenging 
opportunities  for  expnart  of  the  land-grant 
university  idea  that  lie  within  the  concerns 
of  social  science.  These,  equally  along  with 
the  applications  in  the  fields  of  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts,  lie  within  the  original 
purview  of  peoples'  colleges — colleges  that 
from  the  first  were  planned  to  Include  In- 
struction In  "political  economy,  the  true 
principles  of  law.  the  theory  and  art  of  gov- 
erning, and  in  all  those  studies  and  sciences 
which  any  student  may  desire  to  master,  or 
which  may  tend  to  secure  his  moral,  clvU, 
social,  and  indxxstrial  perfection  as  a  man." 
(Jonathan  B.  Turner.  1850.) 

Daniel  Colt  Oilman  was  called  in  1872  to 
organize  and  direct  a  new  land-grant  uni- 
versity in  California,  as  Its  second  presi- 
dent. Recognized  today  by  historian  Earle  D. 
Ross  as  one  of  the  triumvirate  of  the  land- 
grant  movement,  along  with  Andrew  D. 
White  and  Francis  A.  Walker,  Oilman  recog- 
nized California  then  as  a  newly  developing 
area  and  "was  impressed  with  the  strategic 
opportunity  to  train  formulators  and  direc- 
tors of  public  opinion  in  a  region  where  the 
economy  and  society  were  still  in  the  plastic 
stage."  (Earle  D.  Ross,  "Contributions  of 
LAUd-Grant  Education  to  History  and  the 
Social  Sciences,  in  Agricultural  History," 
vol.  34.  No.  2,  1960.  p.  51.)  Later,  after  fur- 
ther presidential  experience  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Oilman  wrote : 

"Thus  I  say  that  the  study  of  history — not 
as  dry  annals,  but  as  the  record  of  living 
forces  and  human  experience,  the  study  of 
political  economy,  of  social  science,  of  civil 
liberty,  and  of  public  law.  should  be  made 
attractive  by  the  voices  of  original  and  pro- 
found i:eachers,  who  can  gather  up  the  wis- 
dom of  the  old  and  apply  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  generation." 

Tracing  my  theme  to  its  origins,  I  go  back 
to  May  13.  1860,  to  the  address  of  Prof. 
Jonathan  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  entitled  "A 
Plan  for  a  State  University  for  the  Indtistrlal 
Classes  "  The  "first  labor"  of  "the  Indus- 
trial classes,"  said  Turner,  is  "to  supply  a 
vacuum   from   fountains   already   fuU,   and 
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bring  the  living  waters  of  knowledge  within 
their  own  reach.  Their  Becond  is,  to  help 
flU  the  fountains  with  still  greater  supplies. 
They  desire  to  depress  no  Institution,  no 
class  whatever;  they  only  wish  to  elevate 
themselves  and  their  pursuits  to  a  position 
in  society  to  which  all  men  acknowledge  they 
are  Justly  entitled."  Such  a  State  university 
would  be  no  expensive  luxury  and  financial 
drain.  'It  is  believed  by  many  intelligent 
men,"  Turner  said,  "that  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  annual  products  of  this  State 
are  annually  lost  from  Ignorance.  •  •  • 
And  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  a  few 
years  the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  institution 
would  be  annually  saved  to  the  State  in  the 
above  interests  alone,  aside  from  all  Its  other 
benefits.  Intellectual,  moral,  social,  and 
pecuniary." 

The  land-grant  university  Idea  is  practical, 
flexible,  adaptable,  and  useful.  It  Includes 
the  theoretical  and  liberal,  while  stressing 
the  applied  and  practical,  it  can  be  used  as 
an  instrument  to  build  governments  In  na- 
tions that  now  lack  the  requisites  of  a  viable 
government,  capable  of  carrying  through 
the  measures  necessary  to  their  survival. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  first  task  now  laid  out 
before  us:  to  learn  how  to  help  new  or  In- 
adequate governments — are  these  a  score  or 
two  In  number?— to  develop  the  administra- 
tive machinery,  to  create  the  body  of  per- 
sonnel with  technical  competence,  profes- 
sional knowledge,  organizing  ability,  the 
capacity  for  leadership,  the  morale,  the 
clarity  and  consistency  of  purpose  and  the 
experience  to  enable  them  to  build  a  popular 
government  that  can  build  an  educational 
system,  guide  an  Investment  program,  carry 
through  social  reforms,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
words  of  an  acute  observer  (J.  K.  Galbralth) , 
to  escape  from  the  self-relnforcing  bind  of 
Its  own  backwardness.  This  task  is  great 
and  broad  enough  to  enlist  all  the  purpose 
and  all  the  disciplines  of  a  land -grant  State 
University. 

The  land-grant  system  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities Is  not  unaware  of  its  opportunities 
in  developing  nations,  nor  the  challenge 
these  present.  University  contracts  for 
educational  service  In  37  foreign  countries, 
numbered  101  at  the  clo«e  of  1961,  financed 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment alone,  and  were  participated  in  by  58 
universities.  The  cost  of  financing  these 
contracts  was  a  little  over  $100  million;  the 
services  were  rendered  in  11  coxmtries  of 
Africa.  10  of  Latin  America,  8  of  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia,  7  of  the  Far  East,  and 
1  of  Europe.  These  efforts  are  valuable  and 
their  cost  slight  in  comparison  to  their  yield, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  are  neither  exten- 
sive enough  nor  broad  enough  in  concept,  to 
transplant  the  land-grant  university  Idea 
fast  enough  and  to  nativize  It  In  developing 
ziatlous. 

It  is  easy  to  put  one's  finger  on  plausible 
reasons  why  our  universities  do  not  do  more, 
nor  move  faster.  They  are  faced  with  ex- 
panding student  enrollment  and  shortage  of 
faculty.  The  obligations  we  carry  at  home 
cannot  be  shrugged  off.  High  standards  of 
Instruction  and  of  faculty  selection  and  pro- 
motion are  not  achieved  overnight,  and  these 
must  not  be  undermined  thoughtlessly:  the 
equitable  bearing  of  teaching  responsibilities 
among  members  of  the  same  faculty  Is  also 
a  proper  consideration  to  place  on  the  scales 
when  decisions  on  policy  are  made.  Tet 
surely  there  are  ways  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge abroad  more  adequately,  without 
damage  to  our  responsibilities  on  campus. 
We  can  work  for  greater  financial  support 
for  enlarged  faculty  with  international  con- 
cerns: Federal  land-granta  furnish  a  good 
precedent.  It  may  be  possible  to  enlarge 
faculty  resources  also  by  blurring  the  line 
between  academic  personnel  competent  to 
give  Foreign  Service  and  Government  Foreign 
Service  personnel  of  undoubted  academic 
competence.    We  can  explore  ways  to  incor- 


porate and  evaluate  foreign  experience  In 
the  academic  careers  of  our  colleagues.  •«- 
peclally  in  the  careers  of  young  men  who 
fear  that  our  measiu-ement  of  their  progress 
by  conventional  rules  retards  their  academic 
advancement.  We  must  enlarge  at  its  source 
the  reservoir  of  academic  personnel  with 
active  international  Interest. 

Other  obstacles  or  problems  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  none,  I  believe,  that  clarity  of 
purpose  and  sufficient  motivation  cannot 
overcome . 

The  land-grant  idea  Is  democratic,  an 
expression  in  terms  of  education  of  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  mld-19th  century. 
Congressinan  Justin  Smith  Morrill  told  the 
House  on  April  20,  1858  that 

"The  proeperity  and  happiness  of  a  large 
and  popvtlous  nation  depend:  (1)  upon  the 
division  ot  the  land  Into  small  parcels:  (3) 
upon  the  education  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Policy  of 
the  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
following  year  expressed  skepticism  of  tech- 
nical education  for,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
few: 

"In  Enjtland."  said  the  1859  report,  "the 
landhold<;r  may  have  his  thousands  of  acres 
under  cultivation.  He  wants  a  superintend- 
ent of  such  Immense  estates.  He  must  be 
a  man  educated  to  agriculture  as  a  science, 
and  as  a  profession.  This  superintendent 
calls  to  his  aid  the  poor  fanner*,  who  are 
hired  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  to  carry 
on  the  labor  under  his  direction.  These  are 
virtually  Haves  to  the  better  educated  men. 
"But  we  find  a  different  state  of  things 
in  this  Republic.  Equality  of  thought,  and 
equality  In  social  and  Intellectual  position 
seems  to  be  the  watchword  In  agriculture 
here.  Adopting  the  Eiu-opean  method  of 
cultivation,  we  must  virtually  reduce  to 
servitude  nineteen-twentleths  of  our  rural 
populations  for  the  advantage  of  the  other 
twentieth.  The  heart  of  every  American 
freeman  revolts  at  such  a  thought. 

"We  must  then  come  to  the  concluMon. 
that  the  genius  of  our  institutions  will  not 
admit  the  Introduction  of  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  on  the  same  basis  as  In 
Europe."  ("Agriculture  of  Maine,"  1859.  pp. 
30,  31.) 

The  industrial  classes.  Turner  had  snld. 
sought  no  schools  to  train  them  "into  a 
sort  of  genteel  farmers,  or  rather  overseers 
of  farmers."  "In  our  country  we  have  no 
aristocracy."  he  said.  By  spreading  educa- 
tion the  Industrial  classes  would  avoid 
forming  '  a  ruling  caste  or  class."  These 
classes,  comprising  "more  than  foiu--flfths" 
of  the  population,  wanted  "liberal  educa- 
tion for  their  own  class,  and  adapted  to 
their  o^T)  pursuits  •  •  •  an  Industrial  llt- 
eratiue  adapted  to  their  professional  wants 

•  •  •  a  university  •  •  •  In  each  of  the 
SUtes.  with  their  consequent  subordinate 
institutes,  lyceums,  and  high  schools  In  each 
of  the  counties  and  town.s." 

The  State  unlTerslty,  Turner  said, 
should  be  placed  "at  once  and  forever  be- 
yond all  legislative  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol," and  "directly  In  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  the  whole  people."  It  was  to 
be  Independent  and  free  to  offer  its  critical 
Judgment-s  to  the  new  society  that  sup- 
ported it. 

And  to  assxire  the  personal,  as  well  as 
Institutional,  Independence  and  freedom  nec- 
essary to  discharge  a  land-grant  state  uni- 
versity's essential  functions.  Turner  stipu- 
lated    that     "the     professors  •   •   •  should 

•  •  •  not  only  be  men  of  the  most  emi- 
nent, practical  ability  In  their  several  de- 
partments, but  their  connection  with  the 
institution  should  be  rendered  so  fixed  and 
stable  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  through 
such  designs  as  they  may  form,  or  all  the 
peculiar  benefiU  of  the  system  would  be 
lost." 


A  great  Idea  is  not  bound  by  Its  own 
epoch.  Like  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Sutas  U  holds  capftclty  for  growth,  for 
change  within  continuity.  Prof.  Jonathan 
Baldwin  Turner's  SUte  university  idea  of 
1850  appears  to  describe  fitly  the  institu- 
tions his  successors  have  created  from  his. 
and  Congressman  Justin  Smith  Morrill's 
beginnings. 

The  Morrill  Act  was  not  a  gesture  separate 
from  the  society  that  gave  It  birth.  Rather 
It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  young  democ- 
racy, and  Intended,  with  other  contem- 
porary measures,  to  assure  the  future  of  the 
nation  as  a  democracy.  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  same  hand  that  signed  the  MorrlH 
Act  to  democratize  education  on  July  2,  1862 
had  signed  the  Homestead  Act  on  May  20 
a  lew  weeks  earlier,  a  measure  to  democratize 
landownership,  and  would  sign  the  first 
Emancipation  Proclamation  a  few  weeks 
later  on  September  22  to  democratize 
human  relations  throughout  the  land.  All 
three  measures  had  been  blocked  by  the 
pUnters*  South:  secession  released  this  ob- 
struction and  they  became  law. 

The  Nation  was  engaged  in  a  great  Civil 
War  in  1862  It  was  testing  whether  a  na- 
tion dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  could  long  endure 
We,  too.  are  living  In  an  era  of  wars  and 
revolutions.  We  are  committed  once  more 
to  assure  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

These  are  strong  reasons  why  we  are  Iwund 
more  closely  to  the  generation  of  the  Morrill 
Act  than  we  often  realise,  and  why  the  land- 
grant  Instrument  given  to  us  Is  so  well  fitted 
to  serve  current  needs  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. The  conditions  out  ol  which  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  the  Homestead  Act  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  Issued  have  much  In 
common  with  conditions  prevalent  In  de- 
veloping nations.  The  aspirations  these  acu 
express  find  response  In  developing  natiuus 
today.  This  may  be  one  of  our  greatest  as- 
sets around  the  world  and  in  remoU  parU. 
In  the  United  Nations  military  aone  of  Korea 
I  asked  a  Korean  general  in  1968  if  It  was 
tnie,  as  I  had  been  told,  that  Asians,  In- 
cluding Koreans,  cannot  govern  themselves 
because  "Asians  must  be  told. "  His  reply 
was  simple  and  direct.  "The  Korean  people, 
he  said,  "want  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.  '  When  Asian 
generals  take  government  over  to  them- 
selves, they  couple  their  selxures  of  power 
now  with  promises  to  return  It  to  clvU  au- 
thorities, to  build  "basic  democracy,"  and 
they  may  even  suggest  timing  of  steps  look- 
ing toward  the  end  of  their  own  authority. 
In  these  ways  they  acknowledge  the  lasting 
power  of  the  democratic  professions  em- 
bodied In  the  trio  of  1862— the  Morrill  Act. 
the  Homestead  Act,  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

I  offer  some  specific  comparisons  between 
then  and  now.  beyond  those  of  war.  revolu- 
tion and  democratic  purpose.  The  United 
States  was  80  percent  "rural"  when  the  Mor- 
rill Act  was  passed  Today  South  America's 
people  are  about  60  percent  "agricultural"; 
those  of  Asia  are  about  70  percent  "agricul- 
tural"; and  those  of  Africa  are  more  "ag- 
ricultural" than  those  of  Asia. 

The  gulf  In  technology  between  the  United 
States  when  men  were  planning  land-grant 
colleges  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  nations 
developing  now.  Is  not  very  great.  Often  I 
have  stood  In  the  fields  of  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  looking  with  wonder  at  bullocks, 
at  water  buffaloes,  at  wooden  plows,  at 
wooden  harrows,  at  strokes  of  the  hand 
cutting  stalks  with  knife  blades  cur\ed  out- 
side the  knuckles,  at  sickles,  at  stones  sloped 
so  that  when  beaten  with  bunches  of  straws 
the  kernels  roll  down  from  the  heads,  at 
baskets  for  winnowing  by  tossing  grain  In 
the  wind.  It  has  required  an  effort  to  re- 
member what  I  had  been  told  as  a  child  of 
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technology  on  my  own  grandfatlier's  farm 
in  southern  Wis<  onsln  during  the  very  years 
when  the  Morril.  Act  was  being  agitated  for 
passage.  When  my  grandfather  broke  sod. 
he  plowed  with  oxen,  he  sowed  broadcast 
by  hand,  he  reaped  with  a  cradle,  he  threshed 
with  a  flail.  an<l  he,  too.  winnowed  In  the 
wind.  Horses  came  later  to  replace  Buck 
aud  Bright,  thu  oxen,  and  later  the  ma- 
chines— mower,  reaper,  and  thresher. 

Technology  must  have  been  about  the 
same  In  Ohio  as  Ir.  southern  Wisconsin. 
This  morning  a-  your  hUtorlcal  museum  on 
this  campus,  I  eaw  a  display  of  two  slender- 
bladed  sickles.  ;i  plow  with  cast  h-on  share 
and  wooden  mold-board,  and  a  room  full  of 
wooden  pitchforks  and  handrakes.  Oppo- 
site the  sickles  was  this  Inscription: 

"The  good  lUe,  sUble  government,  com- 
forUble  homes,  free  schools,  open  churches 
took  shape  In  the  wilderness." 

I  hope  you  Iun  Ite  visitors  to  Columbus  from 
developing  countries  to  see  the  museum 
rooms  where  these  primitive  American  farm 
tooU  are  dlsplaved.  It  should  hearten  them. 
And  I  recommend  equally  a  thoughtful  last 
visit  to  the  Slime  museum  by  Americans 
departing  on  fareign  missions  of  technical 
assistance.  .       , 

Today  we  see  the  differences  In  technology 
as  glaring,  and  so  do  the  rural  folk  of  de- 
veloping nations.  And  seeing  our  tech- 
nology they  wiint  a}l  its  visible  fr^lt*;^  A 
vlllaler  In  East  Pakistan,  bare  to  the  waist 
and  barefooted,  told  me  unhesitatingly  In 
1956  when  I  »«ked  him  what  he  wanted: 
"a  motorcar  aJid  a  suit  of  clothes  This 
aspiration  makes  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations."  The  means  of  lU  achieve- 
ment are  less  clear  than  the  goal. 

To  teach  me  a  the  means  of  gaining  tneir 
ends  is  not  simple.  Often  thie  means  pro- 
posed are  resisted.  Anthropologists  detal  at 
icMtn  the  resistances  to  technological 
change  by  contemporary  traditional  cultures, 
even  when  In  principle  they  welcomelt 
Prof  George  M .  FosUr  opens  his  latest  boon 
on  this  subject  with  a  Korean  fable: 

"Once  upon  a  time  a  monkey  and  a  nsn 
were  caught  up  In  a  great  flood.  The  mon- 
key agile  and  experienced,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  scnjnble  up  a  tree  to  safety,  as 
he  looked  do^-n  Into  the  raging  waters,  ne 
■aw  a  fish  struggling  against  the  swift  cur- 
rent Filled  with  a  humanitarian  desire  to 
help  his  less  fortunate  fellow,  he  reached 
down  and  scooped  the  flsh  from  the  water 
To  the  monkjy's  surprise,  the  flsh  was  not 
very  grateful  for  thU  aid"  (Tradltlona 
Cultures:   and  the  Impact  of  Technological 

Change,"  p.  1 1  •  ^      ,  , 

Resistance  to  changing  technology  U 
neither  new  ror  confined  to  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Some  of  our  own  farmers 
in  the  United  States  resisted  technology,  too, 
when  it  Injected  itself  into  their  19th-cen- 
tury tradlUoi.al  society.  The  1858  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Maine  reccrd  this  comment: 

'The  most  of  the  middle-aged  farmers  of 
the  present  day  can  remember  the  advent  of 
the  cast  Iron  plow— and  with  what  caution 
and  distrust  It  was  at  first  received.  It  has 
worked  iU  wey  into  favor  so  thoroughly  that 
a  wooden  mild-board  plow  sheathed  with 
nail  plates  is  becoming  a  curiosity"  (p.  154). 

Resistance      gives      way      to      acceptance 

generally. 

Whether  In  19th-century  United  States  or 
m  20th-century  developing  nations,  a  low 
staw  of  technology  necessitates  arduous  hu- 
man effort,  and  extends  its  demands  for 
labor  to  women  as  well  as  men.  In  186^ 
women  labored  in  the  fields  In  the  United 
States,  milked  cows,  helped  In  the  harvests, 
and  carried  heavy  burdens  of  homemaklng 
besides  Including  home -manufacture  for 
home  use.  Facilities  and  appliances  to  help 
them  were  f-!W.  Tlasks  were  much  the  same 
as  those  to  which  women  put  their  hands 
today  and  b«nd  their  backs  in  many  parts  of 
the  world— except  perhaps  milking  cows,  for 


In  many  developing  countries  milk  cows  are 
still  an  unciommon  luxiu'y. 

The  United  States  of  1862  resembled  the 
developing  countries  of  1962  In  lack  of  edu- 
cation. Less  than  67  percent  of  all  children 
of  elementary  and  8ecx>ndary  school  age  In 
the  United  States  in  1862  actually  were 
enrolled  In  a  public  school;  a  mere  2  per- 
cent of  these  had  reached  secondary  school. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  young  persons  of 
college  age  were  enrolled  In  an  Institution 
of  higher  learning.  Bachelor's  degrees  were 
conferred  on  only  9.371  students  in  the 
United  SUtes  In  1870,  and  one  doctorate. 
(Last  year  the  statewide  University  of  Cali- 
fornia conferred  6.974  bachelor's  degrees,  and 
888  doctorates.) 

The  widespread  lack  of  formal  education 
In  the  United  States  In  1862  Is  matched 
today  In  many— although  not  all — develop- 
ing countries.  Illiteracy  marks  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  population  of  many 
countries  and  a  nation  of  80  million  people 
may  have  the  services  of  perhaps  2,500 
physicians. 

In  many  developing  countries,  particularly 
In   South   Asia,  custom  withholds   approval 
from    the    education   of   girls.     Three    years 
ago   I   asked   a   villager   In   South  Asia   the 
needs.  If  any,  of  his  village.     His  reply  was 
instant:    the    villagers    need    "a   school,    so 
that   their  children   will   not   grow   up   like 
animals."     I    asked   if   he    wanted   a   school 
for  boys,  and  was  assured  he  did.     I  asked 
if  he  wanted  a  school  for  girls.     The  answer 
came  InstanUy.  "No.  this  Is  not  customary." 
Pressing  the  point  through  my  Interpreter. 
I  asked,  "then  you  want  a  school  for  your 
boys    so'  that    they   will    not   grow   up   like 
animals,  but  you  are  willing  that  your  girls 
shall  grow  up  like  animals  without  school?" 
The  laughter  from  the  circle  of  men  from 
the  neighboring  village  where  a  newly  btillt 
school    had   Just   enrolled   ite   first   girls   as 
pupils,    ended    the   colloquy   In   a  mood    of 
neighborly    good   feeling   that   forecast    the 
spread  of   "progress"  to  another  South  Asian 
village. 

Whether  girls  should  or  should  not  be  edu- 
cated used  to  be  a  matter  for  argument  In 
our  cotmtry,  too,  and  the  education  of  wom- 
en in  the  United  Stetes  still  lagged  behind 
that  of  men  In  the  1860'8.  The  New  England 
Farmer  of  1834  may  have  been  ahead  of  its 
time  m  printing  this  statement  from  the 
Portland  (Maine)  Courier: 

"Girls  must  know  something  more  than 
merely  to  read  and  write;  they  can't  have 
too  much  arithmetic;  and  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  English  branches  of  education  will 
make  them  contented  at  home,  prevent  gad- 
ding, tattling  and  romping."  (Apr.  23,  1834.) 
When  the  Morrill  Act  created  land-grant 
colleges,  those  Institutions  promptly  and 
uniformly  became  coeducational,  like  the 
new  village  school  in  south  Asia.  Within  8 
years  of  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act.  when  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States  conferred  9.371 
bachelor's  degrees  In  1870,  nearly  one  In 
seven  of  the  reciplente  was  a  woman. 

Perhaps  we  really  are  closer  to  the  rural 
populations  of  developing  nations  than 
either  they,  or  we,  are  accustomed  to  recog- 
nize. Perhaps  It  may  not  require  another 
century  for  them  to  close  the  gulf  In  con- 
dition that  the  past  century  has  opened  be- 
tween us.  Perhaps  the  generation  that  gave 
us  the  Monlll  Act.  the  Homestead  Act  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  living  un- 
der conditions  approximating  those  of  de- 
veloping countries,  understood  them  more 
easily  than  we,  and  we  would  do  well  to 
make  conscious  effort  to  see  present  problems 
through  ite  more  practiced  eyes. 

I  suggested  earlier  that  a  principal— per- 
haps the  principal— challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  land-grant  Idea,  above  and 
beyond  the  offering  of  specific  services  In 
agricultural  science  and  technology,  eco- 
nomic planning,  or  medicine,  U  to  assist  de- 
veloping nations  to  buUd  their  own  govern- 


ments, adequate  to  meet  their  own  needs 
and  purposes. 

I  offer  two  ftu-ther  stiggestlons  for  export 
of  the  land-grant  State  university  Idea  that 
hold  possibilities  of  aiding  governmenU  of 
developing  nations  to  meet  common  and 
often  critical  problems. 

Among  the  Institutions  of  chief  Importance 
to  rural  societies  In  whatever  times  and 
whatever  nations,  U  landownership.  Own- 
ership of  land,  by  Its  concentration  or  wide 
distribution,  exerte  a  powerful  Influence  on 
the  relations  between  man  and  man,  and 
on  the  relations  between  men  and  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  It  has  been  a  cardinal  article 
of  faith  in  this  country,  at  least,  that  wide 
distribution  of  landownership  is  related 
closely  to  popular  government,  the  latter 
being  founded  on  the  former.  Daniel  Web- 
ster spoke  more  than  myth  when  he  said 
at  the  bicentennial  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims: 

"Their  situation  demanded  a  ptu-cellng  out 
and  division  of  the  lands;  and  It  may  be  said 
fairly,  that  this  necessary  act  fixed  the  future 
frame  and  form  of  their  Government.  The 
character  of  their  political  Institutions  was 
determined  by  the  fundamental  laws  respect- 
ing property.  The  right  of  primogeniture 
•  •  •  was  •  *  •  abolished.  The  entailment 
of  estates,  long  truste.  •  •  •  were  •  •  • 
seldom  made  use  of.  On  the  contrary,  alien- 
ation of  the  land  was  every  way  facilitated. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  has  been 
a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a  great 
equality  of  condition;  the  true  basis  most 
certainly  of  pc^ular  government." 

In  this  present  age  of  revolutions,  the 
destructive  effect  on  pc^ular  government  and 
political  stability  of  inequitable  land  tenure 
has  been  plainly  visible  tUae  and  again. 
When  tlie  President  speaks  of  it,  and  we 
read  him  In  the  dally  newspaper  and  see  him 
on  television,  we  are  being  reminded  of  what 
we  knew,  or  should  know  from  history.  In- 
cluding our  own  history.  Mexico  began 
before  the  First  World  War  to  move  through 
one  stage  after  another  of  agrarian  revolu- 
tion. In  1917  the  appeal  of  the  slogan 
"Peace,  Bread  and  the  Land"  enabled  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks  to  consolidate  their  power 
in  the  cities.  In  China  during  two  decades, 
agrarian  unrest  paved  the  road  for  eventual 
revolution.  In  1954  agrarian  unrest  fed  up- 
risings in  Guatemala.  An  Inequitable  agra- 
rian structure  In  Cuba  gave  an  opening  for 
seizure  and  consolidation  of  revolutionary 
power  In  1959. 

The  loss  of  Cuba  to  the  free  world,  as  the 
event  appears  to  us.  was  not  owing  to  any 
deficiency  In  scientific  or  engineering  knowl- 
edge, or  failure  of  faculty  In  these  depart- 
ments in  land-grant  institutions  to  live  up 
to    their    responsibUltles.      No    missile    gap 
was  to  blame.    No  military  weakness  was  at 
fault:  our  advisers  were  there.    The  critical 
weakness  of  an  Inequitable  land  tenure  sys- 
tem was   In   a  field  claimed   by   the   social 
sciences.      Indeed,    a    distinguished    social 
sclentlEt,  W.  Arthur  Lewis,  principal  of  Uni- 
versity   CoUege    m    the    West    Indies,    had 
pointed  out  this  weakness  in  a  1960  report  to 
the  Caribbean  Commission,  and  the  United 
Nations  had  republished  his  warnings  2  years 
later      "The  sugar  Industry  In  the  west  In- 
dies." ljew\s  wrote,  "has  reached  a  political 
impasse.     It  cannot  continue  on  ite  present 
basis  because  that  gives  too  much  political 
offense.     This  state   of   tension   is  a  luxury 
which  the  West  Indies  cannot  afford.     New 
forms  of  organization  must  be   tried,  and 
mtist  be  tried  urgently."     (UH.:    Land  re- 
form, defecte  In  agrarian  structure  as  ob- 
stacles  to   economic  development."   p.   22.) 
The  warning  went  unheeded. 

Within  the  present  year,  an  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
repeated  Lewis'  warning.  As  if  echoing 
Daniel  Webster's  thesis  of  1820.  the  report 
demands  of  Latin  American  naUons  as  a 
condition   of    receiving   American    aid    and 
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In  order  to  make  certain  "our  money  will 
(not)  go  'down  the  drain,'"  that  "land  re- 
Torma  must  be  undertaken."  and  "demo- 
cratic Instltutiona  miut  be  strengthened." 
("Special  report  on  Latin  America,"  87th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  I.) 

Has  Cuba  today  a  lesson  for  land-grant 
Institutions?  Or  for  statesmen  who  make 
the  decisions  of  government?  Generations 
of  scholars  In  history  and  In  social  science 
have  known  and  described  the  concentration 
of  landownershlp  In  Latin  America,  not 
overlooking  its  harshness  and  dangers.  Do 
we  give  too  little  attention  to  what  some 
scholars  already  know?  Do  we  place  too  few 
resources  at  their  disposal?  Are  the  com- 
partments between  scholars  In  our  colleges 
and  universities  too  many  and  the  walls  be- 
tween them  too  high?  Do  we  encourage 
and  support  too  meagerly  those  who  would 
study  land  reform  In  the  spirit  of  the  Morrill 
Act  and  develop  practical  applications  to 
•olve  i»-actical  problems? 

When  our  society  attaches  sufficient  Im- 
portance to  applied  research,  resources  are 
found  and  results  follow.  The  changes  in 
proportioning  of  expenditures  within  more 
than  one  university  budget  that  began  early 
m  World  War  II.  and  the  impressive  output 
of  the  world  famous  sclentinc  laboratories 
supported  by  bulging  Federal  granta— not 
of  land  but  of  d<^lars — have  furnished  dra- 
matic evidence  for  two  decades  of  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  with  purpose  and  re- 
sources. Is  this  a  departure  from  the  proper 
ftmctlons  of  a  State  land-grant  university? 
I  think  not.  "Basic  and  applied  science  to- 
day," says  the  Glenn  Seaborg  report  at  1960, 
"are  distinguished  less  by  method  and  con- 
tent than  by  motivation.  Part  of  the 
strength  of  American  science  stems  from 
close  intellectual  intercourse  between  basic 
and  applied  aclentUts.  Very  often,  indeed, 
the  same  man  can  be  both  pure  scientist 
and  engineer,  as  he  works  on  different  prob- 
lems or  on  different  parts  of  one  problem. 
We  do  not  believe  In  any  artificial  separa- 
tion between  basic  and  applied  research  or 
between  science  and  engineering.  The  fact 
that  a  scientific  advance  is  useful  does  not 
naake  it  unscientific."  ("ScienUfic  Progress, 
the  UniversiUes.  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." sUtement  by  the  Presidents  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  Nov.  15.  1960,  p.  4.) 

Have  social  scientlsu  in  our  land-grant 
Institutions,  dedicated  as  these  are  to  prac- 
tical education,  asked  or  been  invited  to 
make  studies  and  help  to  prepare  programs 
■o  that,  despite  our  adequacy  In  science  and 
military  hardware,  the  rug  will  not  be  pulled 
out  from  under  again  in  developing  coun- 
tries because  of  their  inadequate  social  in- 
stitutions? 

A  common  and  serious  weakness  among 
developing  nations  is  the  absence  of  a  firm 
bond  between  people  and  government.  We 
do  not  readily  grasp  this,  for  our  own  emo- 
tional attachments  to  Uncle  Sam  are  his- 
toric and  strong,  and  we  absorb  them  from 
childhood.  But  the  fact  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  governments  of  many  countries  speak 
for  their  people  in  lltUe  more  than  a  formal 
and  superficial  sense.  Their  dtirability— and 
the  durability  of  their  agreements — is  limited 
becaiise  of  this  weakness  in  attachment  be- 
tween government  and  people.  The  people 
In  other  words,  are  not  and  do  not  feel  them- 
selves to  be  participants  In  self-government. 
They  are  not  Incorporated  into  their  own 
nations  as  full-fiedged  citizens. 

Within  recent  years  some  social  scientists 
have  been  developing  hypotheses  that  re- 
late to  this  problem.  A  team  under  leader- 
ship of  the  anthropologi.st  Prof.  Oewge  M 
Foster,  sent  to  three  Asian  countries  in  1955 
to  evaluate  their  programs  Intended  to  reach 
the  vUlages  and  develop  their  villages  re- 
turned to  make  this  report  • 

"in  undertaking  programs  of  community 
development  the  governments  of  the  three 
countries   are   combatting  »  long-held   and 
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deep-seated  conviction  of  Tillages,  particu- 
larly In  India  and  Pakistan,  that  no  govern- 
ment really  has  their  welfare  at  heart  and 
deserves  their  wholehearted  support.  This 
division  between  people  and  government  la 
far  older  than  agitation  founded  on  con- 
flicting philosophies  that  divide  the  world 
today. 

"The  present  governments  are  setting  their 
faces  to^nird  closure  of  this  age-old  division 
between  people  and  government.  They  are 
laying  hold  of  conununity  development  pro- 
gram.q  as  a  device,  not  only  for  extending 
social  benefits  Into  rural  areas  and  rectifying 
past  Inequities,  but  of  binding  government 
and  people  together  In  a  sustained  common 
effort  for  common  benefit." 

That  statement  concerns  the  Importance 
to  governments  in  the  developing  nations  of 
reaching  their  own  people  In  the  huts  and 
villages.  Four  years  later  the  political 
scientist  Prof.  Rolaert  A.  Scalaplno  directed 
an  analysis  at  the  Importance  to  the  United 
States  of  reaching  as  many  people  In  de- 
veloping nations  as  possible.  Reporting  to 
the  Senati'  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
east  Asian  countries,  he  said: 

"In  the  mld-aoth  century,  it  Is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  do  business  merely  with  the 
government  in  power.  Success,  perhaps  sur- 
vival, depends  upon  'doing  business"  with 
as  many  of  the  people  wfthln  a  society  as  can 
be  reached." 

Our  newly  formed  Peace  Corps  has  among 
its  primary  concerns  t^e  creation,  in  even 
remote  villages  of  a  favorable  image  of  Amer- 
icans as  peaceful,  friendly,  and  helpful  peo- 
ple. Community  development  has  among  its 
highest  concerns  the  substitution  of  an 
image  of  their  own  government  as  a  helpful 
partner  and  friend,  to  replace  an  existing 
image  dominated  too  largely  by  tax  gatherer 
and  policeman. 

Inquiry  touching  problems  in  this  area  Is 
beginning.  Social  scientists  from  numerous 
disciplines  are  seeking  together  to  discover 
how  programs  under  the  broad  rubric  of 
community  development  can  solve  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  binding  people  and  gov- 
ernments together  through  shared  planning, 
shared  decisions,  and  shared  effort.  It  may  be 
possible  to  open  fresh  channels  between  gov- 
ernments and  people  In  developing  nations 
that  will  serve  as  alternative,  or  supplement, 
to  the  formal  democratic  political  apparatus 
of  parties,  platforms,  promises,  and  ballots  so 
traltlonal  and  familiar  In  the  West.  There 
may  be  more  than  one  way  to  grow  the  roots 
of  democracy  in  nations  where  Its  traditions 
have  been  lacking.  Search  for  a  way  to  do 
It.  search  for  practical  answers,  is  worth- 
while, even  ImperaUve.  It  merits  the  best 
efforts  of  social  scientists  working  In  the  same 
spirit  that  scholars  at  Morrill  Act  universities 
have  sought  answers  to  a  need  for  better  seed 
com  and  better  animals  for  a  century. 

Changing  times  bring  fresh  problems  and 
new  awareness.  A  distinguished  graduate  In 
science  from  one  of  otir  land-grant  univer- 
sities returned  recently  from  his  native 
Middle  East,  to  serve  as  visiting  professor  at 
his  American  alma  mater.  With  his  former 
science  professor  he  came  to  the  office  of  a 
social  scientist  to  say: 

"When  I.  and  my  countrymen,  came  to 
study  here,  your  university  gave  us  excel- 
lent training  In  agronomy,  IrrlgaUon.  engi- 
neering, soils,  and  similar  subjects.  When 
we  returned  home  we  found  our  problems 
were  also  with  people,  in  conducting  pro- 
grams of  land  reform,  land  settlement,  and 
community  development.  For  this  you  gave 
us  no  help." 

I  have  suggested  some  directions  of  current 
social  science  research  on  my  own  land-grant 
campus  and  doubtless  cm  others,  each  effort 
Intended  to  Improve  applications  to  foreign 
practical  problems.  These  do  not  constitute 
a  catalog  of  research  but  they  afford  examples 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Morrill  Act.     They  offer  a  practical  answer 


to  an  observation  in  a  recent  report  on  "The 
University  and  World  Affairs  :" 

"At  this  time  of  profound  change,  the 
social  sciences  should  pay  special  attention 
to  the  'phenomena  of  emergence.'  recogniz- 
ing that  they  may  have  to  deal  with  a  chaotic 
body  of  new  material  Instead  of  dealing  only 
with  phenomena  for  which  a  large  body  of 
well-established    factual   material    exists." 

We  should  not  aim  to  supply  specific  serv- 
ices to  developing  nations  Indefinitely  with- 
out giving  them  also  the  means  of  solving 
their  own  problems  The  best  foreign  ap- 
plication that  can  bs  made  of  our  land-grant 
idea  is  to  export  and  transplant  it,  i.e..  to 
share  It  with  developing  nations,  enabling 
them  to  establish  a  land-grant  university 
system  of  their  own.  Otn-  struggling  uni- 
versities of  the  l»th  century  benefited  di- 
rectly from  the  heritage  of  the  great  unl- 
Nersitles  of  Britain.  Germany,  France,  and 
Austria,  adapting  to  our  own  needs  what  we 
could  learn  from  them.  Universities  estab- 
lished in  the  land-grant  tradition  In  any  of 
the  developing  nations  can  themselves  find 
the  vrays  to  educate  theh-  own  indimtrlal 
classes,  to  solve  their  own  inadequacies  of 
land  tenure,  to  develop  their  own  vlUages.  to 
build  viable  governmenu  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, by  their  own  people,  and  for  thttr  own 
people. 

In  assisting  developing  nations  to  do  this, 
oMi  own  land -grant  universities  will  be 
fulfilling— yes.  even  preserving— their  herit- 
age from  the  Morrill  Act.  And  they  will  be 
doing  something  about  food,  and  with  food 
too.  and  about  Internal  stabtUty  and  world 
peace. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 
Mr.   MORSE.     Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Monday  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.).  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  9.  1M2,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  C.  1962: 

Nasootics  Busxau 

Henry  L  Giordano,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics. 

U.S.  DurmiCT  Judcks 

ICtchell  H.  Cohen,  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  Richard  Hartshorns,  retired. 

Stanley  A.  Welgel,  of  California,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  vice  LouU  E.  Goodman,  deceased. 

PoSTMASTXaS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Ersklne  W  Bonds,  Docena.  Ala  ,  In  place  of 
J.  A.  Hyde,  transferred. 

ALAaXA 

Marshall  C.  Hlgglnbotham.  Anlak,  Alaska 
In  place  of  I.  A.  Begin,  resigned. 

ABKAKSAS 

Buel  E.  Walton.  Black  Oak,  Ark.  Ui  place 
of  W.  L.  Walton,  deceased. 

William  P.  Nash,  Jr..  Kmerson.  Ark..  In 
place  of  E.  G.  Gunnels,  reUred. 

Zeek  W.  Taylor.  Marmaduke,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  Elmer  McHaney,  retired. 

Metra  L.  McCluakey.  Poplar  drove.  Ark.. 
In  place  of  Myrtle  Kirk,  retired. 

Daniel  K.  Nail,  Sheridan,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
R.  L.  Slaughter,  retired. 
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CAtlFOBNlA 


Kennard    C.    Bratten.    Denair,    Calif.,    in 
place  of  Gene  Marttn,  removed. 

Majorle    R.   Estes.    Georgetown,   Calif.,   in 
place  of  G.  P.  Morgan,  retired. 

Robert  B.  Molsberry,  Kings  Beach.  Calif., 
In  place  of  C.  E.  Howard,  resigned. 

Evelyn  R.  Shtsarln.  Maxwell,  Calif..  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Stltes,  i-etlred 

William  H.  lAwrence,  San  Jose.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  J.  Worden.  retired. 

Melvin  C.  Munleiy.  Selma.  Calif  .  in  place 
of  O.  P.  Hobson  retired. 

rt.oBn>A 

Ruth  P.  Akins,  Bell.  Fla..  In  place  of  Ruth 
Akins.  retired. 

Evelyn  V.  Mo-roW.  Deerfleld  Beach,  Fla..  in 
place  of  E.  V   Morrow,  resigned. 

James  E.  Workman.  Jr..  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
In  place  of  O.  C.  Blume.  deceased. 

aKOBGlA 

Lucius  V.  Jolly.  Kingston,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
N.  O.  Brarison,  retiftd. 

nxiNOU 

James  C  Hobbs.  Abingdon.  111.,  In  place  of 
J   W.  Lucas,  resigned 

James  B.  Cas4>.  Areola,  111  .  In  place  of  T.  D. 
Knaus.  transferred. 

Myrtle  M.  Hensley,  Cooksvllle.  111.,  In  place 
of  O.  L.  Dean,  deceived. 

Leo  J  Conroy.  ftnington.  111.,  in  place  of 
M   B.  Conroy.  retired. 

James  Bassi.  Granville.  111.,  in  place  of  F.  D. 
Ballerine.  transferred. 

Bessie  L.  Plnley,  La  Rose,  111.,  m  place  of 
L   M.  Glbbs,  retired. 

Richard  J.  ThlUnony.  Loda,  111..  In  place 
of  H   E  Goodell.  retired. 

James  C.  Mojre,  McClure.  111..  In  place  of 
Ivory  Bunch,  n'tlred 

Lane  Stewardson,  ShelbyvUle.  111.,  in  place 
of  C.  C.  Klauser.  nstired. 

Wendell  D  Marshall.  Tonlca.  Ill  .  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Arkels.  deceased. 

I  INDIANA 

Earl  W  Mayficild.  French  Lick.  Ind  .  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Apple,  retired. 

Herbert  D.  Jackson.  Hamilton.  Ind..  in 
place  of  T.  R.  TeeBardln.  retired. 

Leathel  Beckham.  Whltestown.  Ind,  in 
place  of  E   M    Miller,  retired 

IOWA 

Effner  L.  Opiial.  Armstrong,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  M.  E.  Darles.  removed. 

John  F.  Vonlra.  Fairfax.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
Florence  Fox,  rrtlrod. 

Leo  M.  DeWitt.  Jewell.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
A.  E.  Allen,  retired!. 

James  S.  Morrow.  Mondamln.  Iowa,  In 
place  of  D.  M.  Seaman,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Francis  P.  McOaughey.  McCracken,  Kans.. 
in  place  of  R.  M.  Plotner.  retired. 

|6entuckt 

Douglas  J.  Wll^.  Cloverport.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  R.  H.  Miller,  deceased. 

James  D.  Byrum.  Earllngton,  Ky.,  In  place 
of  J.  C    Basse tt.  retired. 

Ronald  G.  Burchett.  Grahn.  Ky.,  in  place 
of  R.  B.  Phillips,  transferred. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Owenton,  Ky..  In  place 
of  H.  C    Thomas,  transferred. 

I.OUISIANA 

Robert  J.  Christ.  Lake  Charles.  La.,  in  place 
of  W.  B.  Nash,  deceased. 

MAINE 

James  H.  Davis,  Bucksport.  Maine,  in  place 
of  A.  M.  McCann,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Marvin  R.  Ebert.  Cedar  Springs,  Mich  ,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Stark,  transferred. 

Velma  R.  Benac.  Hlllman.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  a    R.  Sabourln,  resigned. 


Herbert  C.  Powle,  HlUsdale,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  O.  A.  Duncan,  resigned. 

John  S.  Bmore,  Hope,  Mich  ,  In  place  of 
B.  L.  Havens,  retired. 

Harold  J.  Niemltalo,  Kaleva,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  J.  E.  Rengo,  retired. 

Aloyslus  J.  Roggenbuck.  Moran,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  I.  J.  Ollle,  retired. 

Edmund  Schiller,  New  Era,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  Ru-ssell,  retired. 

Lindsay  T  Hawkins.  Rogers  City.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  L.  D.  Larke,  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence  L.  Luepke,  Arlington,  Minn..  In 
place  of  J.  M.  Donlln,  retired. 

Norman  E  Schmidt.  Circle  Pines,  Minn., 
in  place  of  L.  D.  Murphy,  resigned. 

Albert  L.  Sanford.  Dakota,  Minn.,  In  place 
of    A.    C.    Reetz,    deceased. 

Harold  G.  Hage.  Hanska.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  H.  P.  Bccken,  retired. 

Howard  R.  Christensen,  Hartland.  Minn., 
In  place  of  I.  C.  Stensrud.  retired. 

Robert  E.  Davis,  Magnolia.  Minn.,  in  place 
of  G.  B.  I>avis.  transferred. 

Alphonse  E.  Janson,  New  Munich,  Minn., 
in  place  of  H.  J.  Worms,  removed. 

David  T.  Elsberry.  Nisswa,  Minn..  In  place 
of  L.  S.  Brown,  retired. 

Dale  C.  Roth.  Plato,  Minn.,  in  place  of 
H.  B.  Roth,  retired. 

Helen  E.  Sutherland.  Warba.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Melllnger,  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Linden  E  Pish.  Lee's  Summit.  Mo..  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Stevenson,  retired. 

Clyde  J.  Cook.  Morley,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
Emma  Beardslee,  retired. 

'William  J  Lawrence.  Mountain  Grove.  Mo., 
In  place  of  H.  M.  Lower,  deceased. 

Karl  E.  Harbstreet,  Urlch.  Mo  .  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Gates,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Loetta  D.  Boyd.  Brockton.  Mont  .  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Elgie.  resigned. 

Earnest  A.  Fogle,  Jordan,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  West,  retired. 

Donald  E.  Overs,  Stockett.  Mont.,  in  place 
of  O.  S  Dahl,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Harold  E.  Jones,  Diller.  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
Llssa  Panders,  retired. 

Kenneth  C.  Sears.  Lyons.  Nebr..  In  place  of 
F.  L.  Orr,  deceased. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Bruce  E.  Thorn,  Sea  Girt.  N.J.,  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Wilson,  removed. 

I.4iwrence  H.  Friedman,  Teaneck,  N.J.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Carroll,  removed. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Oleta  V.  Cloud.  Capltan.  N.  Mex..  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Kent,  who  failed  to  return  from 
military  duty. 

Mary  F.  Fuller,  Corona,  N.  Mex.,  in  place  of 
B.  H.  Roberts,  resigned. 

NEW    YORK 

Olive  E.  Westcott,  Cleveland,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  E.  A.'Westcott,  Jr..  retired. 

Clifford  J.  Vincent.  Jr.,  East  Berne,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Flavla  O'Brien,  retired. 

Augustine  J.  Matone,  Haverstraw.  N.Y..  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Ganson.  resigned. 

Samuel  M.  Horwitt.  Hillsdale.  NY.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  Wllber,  removed. 

Mary  V.  Qulgley,  Mottvllle.  NY..  In  place 
of  J.  F.  Qulgley.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROUNA 

Bessie  W.  Pinch.  Asheboro,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
W.  C.  Craven,  removed. 

"  Thomas  M.  Dunn.  Laurinburg,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  J.  P.  Inman.  retired. 

Atlas  T.  White,  Saint  Pauls,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  B.  R.  Stone,  resigned. 

Eunice  E.  Ludlum.  Shallotte,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  I.  B.  Parker,  retired. 


OHIO 


George  W.  Solander,  Flat  Rock,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  Kathryn  Solander.  retired. 

Phyllis  V.  Pierce,  Guysville,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  V.  B.  Klingenberg,  retired. 

William  W.  Johnson,  Lakemore,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  B.  R.  Murphey,  retired. 

Carl  G.  Stockwell,  Lynchburg,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  E.  S.  Reames,  retired. 

Edwin  A.  Molltor,  Milford,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P.  W.  White,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Hannah,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  R.  M.  Beal,  retired. 

Charles  W.  Welch,  Somerset,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  O.  T.  Van  Sickle,  deceased. 

Carl  F.  Hlssong,  Vlckery,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  M.  L.  Bluhm,  deceased. 

John  F.  Sawmiller,  Waynesfield.  Ohio,  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Newland.  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Mildred  M.  Carr,  Catoosa.  Okla  .  in  place 
Of  N.  M.  Foster,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harold  L.  Adams,  Berwick,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
D.  C.  Reese,  retired. 

Mabel  A.  Simpson.  Enon  Valley,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  P.  N.  Lindner,  resigned. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Loren  A.  Andrews,  Hope  Valley.  RI.,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Breckenridge.  resigned. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

William  C.  Fortner,  Easley.  S.C.  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Johnson,  retired. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Roy  A.  Norton,  Gary,  S.  Dak.,  in  place  of 
R.  H.  Benner.  retired. 

George  F.  Llnehan,  Oglala.  S.  Dak..  In  place 
of  D.  E.  Linehan,  retired. 

Alyce  V.  Merrill,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Etek.,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Hagel,  transferred. 

TENNESSEE 

T.  Julian  Liggett,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  O.  L.  Hardlson,  retired. 

TEXAS 

John  H.  Lambert,  Abernathy,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Richter,  resigned. 

Varner  Stevens,  Childress,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Hllbum,  retired. 

Frank  A.  Yeager,  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  A.  Stewart,  retired. 

Laura  A.  Williams,  Glen  Flora.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  Ivah  Smith,  retired. 

Edmond  F.  Jackson.  Honey  Grove.  Tex., 
In  place  of  W.  O.  Cravens,  retired. 

Harris  C  Curtis,  Jasper,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
H.  R.  Hancock,  transferred. 

Thomas  B.  Baker,  Kenedy.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
E.  D.  Holchak,  retired. 

Lloyd  J.  Kuykendall.  Kopperl,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Lain,  retired. 

Ruby  L.  Hart,  Nash,  Tex..  In  place  of  E.  B. 
Pounds,  retired. 

Troy  I.  Crawford,  Pasadena,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  C.  T.  Coolldge,  retired. 

Dorothy  M.  Childress,  Selman  City,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  E.  A.  Sutherlln,  retired. 

Jack  C.  Christian,  Tenaha,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Christian,  retired. 

Emily  G.  Poster,  Toyahvale.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  J.  B   McCutcheon,  transferred. 

UTAH 

Claude  E.  ScovUl,  OrangevUle,  Utah,  in 
place  of  E.  R.  Curtis,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Edward  W.  Burge,  Fort  Monroe,  Va..  In  place 
of  A.  C.  Thompson,  transferred. 

Fonso  F.  Sutherland.  Haysl,  Va.,  In  place 
of  I.  M.  Baker,  retired. 

Caroline  W.  Dossier,  Toano,  Va.,  in  place  of 
W.  E.  Hanklns,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

John  W.  Zimmerman,  Hlco,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  McVey,  transferred. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Great  Lakes:  A  VacAtUn  *^tccu** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6,  1962 

Ml-.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people — blessed  with  a  rich,  bounti- 
ful heritage  and  an  unparalleled  way 
of  life — enjoy  greater  and  greater  op- 
portunity not  only  to  work  and  live,  but 
also  to  enjoy  leisure  time. 

In  a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  op- 
portunities for  even  better  recreation, 
not  only  for  the  citizens,  individually,  but 
also  for  economic  rewards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
address  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

WiLET  Ukges   Great  Lakes  Recreation   De- 
velopment   Program,   Outunes  Steps  for 
ELxPANDiNG  Tourism  in  Wisconsin 
Senator  Alexander  Wilit.    In   a   weekend 
broadcast    over    Wisconsin    stations,    cited 
tourism  as  a  "promising  economic  opportu- 
nity of  the  future. 

There  follows  a  text  of  Senator  Wiley's 
comments: 

"The  tourist  industry — for  Wisconsin  and 
the  Nation — promises  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic opportunity:  If  we  further  develop  our 
tourist  attractions:  If  we  provide  the  nec- 
essary accommodations  and  services  to  make 
expanded  travel  In  Wisconsin  a  more  wonder- 


ful experience:    and  If  we  tell  our  story  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

"Blessed  with  a  bountiful  outdoor  heritage, 
otir  outstanding  attractions  Include:  Over 
8.800  lakes:  about  9,000  nxilea  of  streams; 
invaluable  National  and  State  forests  and 
parks:  a  scenic  urban-rural  landscape:  a 
long  shoreline,  in  the  Great  Lakes— America's 
fourth  seacoast:  and  other  attractive  naturnl 
and  historical  sites. 

"GREAT  lakes:  A  V.^CATION  MECCA 

"As  a  whole,  the  Great  Lakes  region— the 
largest  fresh-water  reservoir  in  the  world — 
also  could^,  if  fully  developed,  become  a 
vacationing  mecca  for  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

"A  beautiful,  picturesque  water  garden — 
stretching  2.300  miles  from  Superior  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway — the  lakes  offer  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  development  of  lakes' 
water  tours,  skiing,  boating,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, and  Just  enjoying  its  beauty  and 
serenity. 

"Through  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
and  other  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts — 
the  Lake  States  are  now  cooperating  to  pro- 
mote industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

"The  creation  of  a  special  Great  Lakes 
recreational  program  could  also,  I  believe, 
result  in  tremendous  economic  rewards  in 
the  future. 

"Around  the  lakes  exists  the  greatest  agrl- 
cultural-Industrial  complex  in  the  world. 
Here,  too,  live  a  majority  of  our  people. 

"A  recreational  program,  then,  would  at- 
tract citizens  of  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
themselves:  as  well  as  visitors  from  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  Canada,  and,  yes.  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

"By  participation  in  such  a  Great  Lakes 
program  we.  in  Wisconsin,  could  attract  more 
than  our  share  of  the  visitors.  The  result, 
I  believe,  would  be  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  $600  million  now  brought  in  by  the 
tourist  industry. 


"OEVXLOPMENT    OF    WISCONSIN    VACATION    SPOTS 

"For  a  more  dynamic,  and  profitable  pro- 
gram, however,  further  efforU  are  needed. 
right  here  in  Wisconsin,  to  expand  tourism. 
Among  other  steps.  Uiese  include:  (1)  Fur- 
ther beautifying  our  resorts,  parks,  lakes, 
and  streams,  shores  and  other  vacation  sites: 

(3)  maintaining  good  stocks  of  fish  In  our 
lakes  and  streams;  (3)  further  improving 
our  accommodations  for  boating,  hiking, 
skiing,  camping,  and  other  outdoor  activities: 

(4)  promoting  all-year-round— not  Just  sea- 
sonal— activities.  Including  winter  sporu. 
such  as  skiing  and  skating,  and  perhaps 
bringing  back  such  colorful  pastimes  as 
hayrldes  and  sleigtu-ldes;  (5)  encouraging 
and  supporting  our  historical  societies  and 
others  who  are  Interested  In  restoration  of 
historical  symbols  of  the  settling  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (such 
as  early  townsltes.  wagon  trails,  etc);  (6i 
encouraging  the  State  legislature  to  proclaim 
Badger  Days  for  celebration  of  centennials 
or  other  anniversaries;  (7)  expanding  coop- 
erative citizen,  business,  community.  State 
eflorU  to  tell  the  story  of  Wisconsin  to  at- 
tract more  visitors  from  sister  Statss  and 
the  world. 

"Expansion  of  the  tourist  Industry  will 
not.  of  course,  be  accomplished  automatically 
or  magically.  Rather,  it  will  require  hard 
work;  investment  of  time,  effort  and 
money— for  example,  by  local  people  in  local 
projects— for  further  development  of  our 
recreational  resources;  and  imaginative,  crea- 
tive salesmanship. 

"conclusion 

"The  further  promotion  of  tourist  trade, 
would  mean  beneflu  now.  as  well  as  for  the 
future. 

"The  challenge  involves  not  only  cashing 
in  on  the  economic  rewards,  but  also  provid- 
ing more  people  of  America — and  the  world  — 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  the  friendly 
hoepiuiity  and  scenic,  educational,  and  In- 
splrstlonal  environment  of  Wisconsin's  vaca- 
tlonland,"  Senator  Wn-ir  concluded. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  July  9,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chapl&iii,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJi).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  in  days 
of  old  Thy  prophets  of  righteousness 
summoned  Thy  fearful  and  often  faith- 
less children  to  the  altar  of  the  Most 
High  for  cleansing  and  strength. 

In  these  days  when  ancient  founda- 
tions are  being  shaken  and  arc  cnim- 
bling,  we  would  seek  our  refuge  and  sal- 
vation where  they  found  them — at  the 
altar  of  the  living  God. 

In  a  day  of  swift  and  shifting  change, 
when  the  angry  passions  of  men  are  con- 
stantly bursting  Into  devouring  flame, 
enable  Thy  servants  here  In  the  steward- 
ship of  their  public  ministry,  as  they  dis- 
charge the  grave  responsibilities  of  the 
people's  trust,  to  be  calm  and  confident, 
wise  and  just,  their  hope  in  Thee  as  an 
anchor  sure  and  steadfast. 

In  this  age  on  ages  telling,  make  us 
ever  loyal  to  the  high  adventure  which 
seeks  the  larger,  nobler  way  for  our 
struggling  race  to  live  on  this  planet  to- 
gether in  concord,  according  to  Thy  will 
for  the  good  of  all  Thy  children. 

We  ask  it  m  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


THI  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  HuirpHRrr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  6.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


FR 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


1t 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolu'ion  438,  87th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  ha<l  appointed  Mr.  Bonner, 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  KuwAN,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Aspinall.  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Mailliard.  of  California,  as  members  of 
the  joint  committee  on  the  part  of  the 


House  to  represent  the  Congress  at  cere- 
monies celebrating  the  375th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Lost  Colony  and  the 
birth  of  Virginia  Dare. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bin  (S.  2970)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  Mr.  Rains,  Mr.  Multeb.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, Mr.  McDoNoucH,  Mr.  Widnall,  and 
Mr.  Derwinski  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  Uiat  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1364.  An  act  Xor  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Dale  Prazler; 

H.R.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demltriofi 
Dunis; 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Mourkakos; 

HR.2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
SteUa  Todaro: 

H.R.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez; 

HH.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Sanchez  Hermosllla; 

H.R.  8912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cliikoko 
Shlnagawa; 

H.R.  4330.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  members 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  undw  section 
4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  t>7  section 
6(a)  ot  the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (60  Stat. 
995): 

HJl.  7719.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(d) 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  (50  App.  Ufi.C.  456(d))  to  authorize 
certain  persons  who  complete  a  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  program  to  be  appointed 
as  commissioned  officers  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey; 

H.R.  8862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Eleanore  Redl; 

H.R.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden; 

H.M.  9468.  A  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Yu; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Homann-Herimberg  (nee  Wagner);  and 

H.R.  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roslna 
Lulsl  (Sister  Mary  Roslna)  and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene  (Sister  M.  Valentlna). 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DIS- 
PENSED WTTH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Repokt  on  Oveboblibation  or 
Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  DC,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobllgation 
of  certain  appropriations  within  that  Agen- 
cy; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Equalization  of  Pat  or  CoiAMANnAirr  or 
thk  Coast  Goabd 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  equalize  the  pay  of  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  with  that  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PxmUCATXONS  OF  FXDCRAI.  POWKB  COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of 
Its  publications  entitled  "Ust  of  Units  of 
Property  for  Use  In  Connection  With  Uni- 
form System  of  Accounts  Prescribed  for  Pub- 
lic Utilities  and  Licensees,"  and  "List  of 
Units  of  Property  for  Use  In  Connection  With 
Uniform  System  of  Accounts  Preecrlbed  for 
Natural  Gas  Companies"  (with  accom- 
pan3rlng  documents) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Review  of  Determination  of 
QtJANTmr  of  Natural    Rubber   Nkedtd   in 

STaATBCIC    AND    CRITICAL    MATERIALS    STOCK- 
PILE 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  on  the  review  of  the 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  natural 
rubber  needed  in  the  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpile.  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Administration  of 
Certaim  Contracts  at  Selected  Militart 
Installations  Within  Department  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pvirsuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  contracts  for  rental  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  at  selected 
military  Installations  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  June  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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Report      on      Inadxquate      Rental      Rates 
Chasged  fob  Government  Quarters  Fur- 
nished   TO    Civilian    Employees    or    the 
MiLTTART  Departments  in  Alaska 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the    United   States,   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  inadequate  rental  rates 
charged  for  Government  quarters  furnished 
to  civilian  employees  of  the  military  depart- 
ments in  Alas^.  dated  June.  1962  (with  an 
accompansring  report);  to  -he  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Reimbursement  to   Appropriations  of  the 
Secret  Service  op  Certain  Moneys 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  reimbursement  to  ap- 
propriations of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  of 
moneys  expended  for  the  purchase  of  coun- 
terfeits (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Defector  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  ( with  accompanying  papers ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natviralizatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admifslon  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  Washing- 
ton. D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
on  a  list  of  papers  and  docximents  on  the 
flies  of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  &c- 
companylng  papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before 
the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint   resolution   of   the    Legislature   of 
the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  20 
"Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  rendered  an  invidious  opinion  in 
declaring  that  the  Constitution  Is  violated 
by  any  requirement  that  a  public  school 
teacher  lead  her  pupils  In  prayer;    and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  rendered 
the  majority  opinion  in  which  It  is  held 
that  It  Is  no  part  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  compose  official  prayers  for  any 
group  of  American  people  to  recite  as  part 
of  a  religious  program  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment, and  that  It  does  not  matter  that  the 
prayer  Is  denominationally  neutral,  or  that 
it  is  voluntary  to  recite  it;    and 

"Whereas  our  American  heritage  is  based 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  freedom  of  religion 
and  not  freedom  from  religion;    and 


"Whereas  a  belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  is 
so  Interwoven  In  every  phase  of  American 
life  that  to  attack  this  belief  is  to  undermine 
our  basic  concepts;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislative  body  represent- 
ative of  a  free  people  was  shocked  and 
chagrined  by  this  diabolical  decision:  Be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  o/  Alahama, 
That  this  body  learned  with  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  keenest  regret  of  the  departing 
from  the  precepts  of  our  forebears  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowl- 
edge; that  we  do  deplore  this  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  we  do  respectfully  request  that  the 
Congress  proprose  an  Eunendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  over- 
riding this  decision,  and  guaranteeing  to 
the  children  of  this  Nation  the  right  to 
prayer   In   our  schools:    be   it   further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
June  27,  1962;  concurred  In  and  adopted  by 
the  senate  June  27.  1962;  approved  by  the 
Governor  July  2,  1962." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works ; 

"Senate  Resolution  19 

"Resolution  relative  to  a  navigational  survey 
of  portions  of  the  Sacramento,  Feather, 
and  American  Rivera 

"Whereas  the  port  of  Sacramento.  In- 
cluding the  barge  canal  connecting  said  port 
with  the  Sacramento  River  at  Sacramento, 
will  be  open  for  traffic  In  the  summer  of 
1963;  and 

"Whereas  large  tonnages  of  grain,  rice,  and 
safflower  would  be  able  to  be  moved  on  the 
river  above  Sacramento  to  the  Port  of  Sac- 
ramento for  transocean  shipment  except  for 
the  existing  shallow  draft  channels;   and 

"Whereas  in  view  of  the  growing  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  economy  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  de- 
termination of  the  feasibility  of  the  type 
of  river  channels  necessary  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  movement  of  the  present  and 
potential  traffic  on  the  Sacramento,  Feather, 
and  American  Rivers:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  memorialized  to  en- 
act legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  cause  a  navigation  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  Sacramento  River  from  the 
City  of  Sacramento  to  Red  Bluff,  the  Feather 
River  from  its  mouth  to  MarysvUle,  and  the 
American  River  from  Its  mouth  to  the  Nim- 
bus Dam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  thf  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Houi^e  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  favoring  the 
designation  of  presidential  election  day  as 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORl'S  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  4441.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $3  063,500  as  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 


expenses  Incvirred  during  the  Fifteenth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
(Rept.  No.  1678). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,   without  amendment: 

S.  3279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yet  Gee 
Moy  (Tsze  Woo  Lai)  and  Mee  Sen  Moy  (Sau 
Ming  Lai)    (Rept.  No.   1681); 

H  R  3383  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker    (Rept.  No.    1682); 

H  R.  S061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Merrill    (Rept.    No.    1684); 

U.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lecll  A. 
Sims   (Rept.  No.   1683); 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg  (Rept.  No.  1685).   and 

H.R.  10618.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes  (Rept. 
No.    1686). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mona  Mc- 
Issac  Downey   (Rept.  No.  1687). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Karollne  Dollar  aqd  Alex  Peter  Pedersen 
(Rept.  No  1688). 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT  OF  1934— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— REFERENCE 
OP  BILL  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE (S.  REPT.  NO.  1680) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I  submit  a  report  on  8.  3252,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

In  accordance  with  an  understanding 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  8.  3252  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  consid- 
eration of  its  technical  features. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed ;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STUDY  OF  NONDIPLOMATIC  ACTIVI- 
TIES OP  FOREIGN  GOVERN- 
MENTS—REPORT OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (8.  REPT.  NO.  1679) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  report  an  original  resolution  to 
study  the  nondiplomatic  activities  of  for- 
eign governments,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  and, 
under  the  rule,  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  362  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  special  constitutional  responsibilities  In 
matters  bearing  upon  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  discharge  of  this  responsi- 
bility requires  a  thorough  review  and  full 
public  disclosure  of  the  nondiplomatic 
activities  of  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  the  extent  to  which  they  at- 
tempt to  Influence  United  States  policies: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 


mittee thereof,  is  autiiorized  under  sections 
134  and  186  <rf  the  Le,?Ulatlve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  Jurliidlction  specified  by 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  all  nondiplomatic  actlvlUes  of  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  and  their  con- 
tractors and  agents  In  promoting  the  In- 
teresU  of  those  governments,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  representatives  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
affect  the  national  lnter«st. 

Sec.  a.  For  the  purpoww  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  Is  authorized  (1)  to  make 
such  expenditures;  (3)  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate;  (8)  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(4)  to  take  such  testimony;  (6)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  such  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  asBlstants  and  consult- 
ants; and  (6)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbtirsable 
services."  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. 

Sec.  8.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
•50,000  for  the  period  ending  January  81, 
1963.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

8«c.  4.  The  committee  shall  complete  Its 
study  by  June  30.  1963.  but  It  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31, 
1963,  such  results  of  the  study  herein  au- 
thorized together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  found  to  be  appropriate. 
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REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTTVB  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  dated  May  29. 
1962.  that  appeared  to  have  no  p>erma- 
nent  value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8. 3618.  A   bill   to  authorize   pajrments  to 

local    educational     agencies    for    providing 

education    to   refugees   from   Cuba;    to   the 

Conunlttee   on    Labor    and    Public    Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (bf  request)  : 

S.  3519.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  657  and 
to  amend  section  569  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3, 
1901;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By   Mr.   BYRD   of   VlrglnU    (for  him- 
self   and    Mr.    Williams    of    Dela- 
ware) : 
S  3520.  A    blU    to    annend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  require  Information 
retuma  with  respect   to  dividend,  Interest. 
and  patronage  dividend  paymenu  of  910  or 
more;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
8.J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  tix 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1.  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


RESOLUTION 
STUDY     OF     NONDIPLOMATIC     AC- 
TIVITIES   OF   FOREIGN   GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an  origi- 
nal resolution  (8.  Res.  362)  to  study  the 
nondiplomatic  activities  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Fulbricht. 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees  ') 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Aiken,  Senator 
Scott,  Senator  Pong,  Senator  Boccs, 
Senator  Prouty,  and  myself,  I  submit 
amendments  to  House  bill  10606,  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  amendments,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  amendments 
designated  e-29-62— A.  proposed  by  Mr. 
Anderson  ^for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) to  House  bill  10606,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  KERR  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

amendment  of  section  13  RELATING  TO  CON- 
TBOLLED  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS,  HJI.  10S60, 
THE  REVENUE  ACT  OF   1962 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sub- 
mitted today  an  amendment  which  is  a 
complete  substitute  for  section  13  of  H.R. 
10650  and  which  would  strike  section  6 — 
amendment  of  section  482  relating  to 
allocation  of  income  between  controlled 
entities — and  section  7 — relating  to  dis- 
tributions of  foreign  personal  holding 
company  income — of  HJI.  10650.  The 
following  is  an  explanation  of  this 
amendment  and  an  account  of  the  back- 
ground that  led  to  it. 

I.    SECTION  13 HOUSE  BILL 

The  House  bill  contains  provisions  un- 
der which  certain  income  of  U.8.- 
controlled — more  than  50  percent — 
foreign    corporations    would    be    taxed 


as  earned,  whether  or  not  distrib- 
uted to  U.S.  shareholders  having  at  least 
a  10 -percent  interest.  However,  once 
so  taxed,  such  income  could  be  distrib- 
uted tax  free  to  n.S.  shareholders  at  any 
time,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  other 
earnings  and  profits. 

In  general  these  provisions,  in  effect, 
would  leave  tax  deferral  oi>eratlve,  first, 
as  respects  industrially  advanced  coun- 
tries for  manufacturing  profits  left  in 
the  same  business  or  reinvested  in  less 
developed  areas;  second,  as  respects 
profits  arising  in  less  developed  areas  re- 
invested in  any  active  business;  and 
third,  as  respects  tax  haven  profits  rein- 
vested in  less  developed  countries.  These 
provisions  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Income  from  insurance  and  re- 
insurance of  U.S.  risks.    This  provision 
reaches   the   Bermuda   insurance  com-  ^ 
panics.    Taxed  to  United  States  whether 
or  not  reinvested. 

Second.  Income  from  the  licensing  of, 
or  attributable  to  the  use  of,  patents, 
copyrights,  and  exclusive  processes  and 
formulsis  created  or  developed  in  the 
United  States  and  transferred  to  the 
foreign  corporation.  This  provision 
reaches  situations  in  which  patents  de- 
veloped here  are  exploited  abroad  with- 
out effective  UJ3.  taxation  of  the  profits 
from  the  use  of  the  patents.  Taxed  to 
United  States  whether  or  not  reinvested. 
Third.  Certain  base  company  tax 
haven  income — tax  haven  holding  com- 
pany income,  interest,  dividends,  rents, 
royalties,  and  so  forth — and  tax  haven 
trading  profits — profits  derived  by  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations  from  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods  outside  the 
country  In  which  they  are  incorporated 
where  such  profits  exceed  20  percent  of 
their  nonpassive  income.  In  respect  to 
tax  haven  trading  profits,  both  the  pur- 
chase and  the  sale  must  be  outside  the 
country  of  incorporation;  products 
manufactured  by  the  subsidiary  are  not 
purchased  and  therefore  may  be  sold 
anywhere  in  the  world  by  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation ;  and  one  party  must 
be  a  related  party — either  the  party 
from  whom  purchased  or  to  whom  goods 
are  sold. 

Immediate  U.S.  tax  on  such  tax  haven 
profits  could  be  avoided  only  by  reinvest- 
ing such  income  in  active  business  in  a 
less  developed  coimtry. 

Fourth.  Income  of  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies which  are  not  tax  haven  companies, 
unless  such  income  is  reinvested  In  sub- 
stantially the  same  trade  or  business  or 
in  any  active  business  in  a  less  developed 
country.  For  this  purpose,  a  business 
must  be  seasoned — that  is,  carried  on 
for  5  years,  unless  in  existence  on  De- 
cember 31,  1962.  This  would  prevent 
foreign  subsidiaries  in  Western  Europe 
and  other  developed  areas  from  using 
surplus  funds  for  diversification  in  those 
countries  or  from  keeping  such  funds 
abroad  in  passive  investments  or  from 
Investing  such  funds  in  the  United  States 
without  payment  of  UJ3.  tax. 

n.    MAY  31  TAX  HAVEN  DRAFT 

These  provisions  of  the  House  bill  were 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  from  April  2.  1962,  to  May  11,  1962. 
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In  the  light  of  these  criticisms,  the 
Treasury  submitted  for  the  aid  of  the 
committee  a  tax  haven  draft  which  was 
released  to  the  public  on  May  31, 1962. 

This  May  31,  1962,  draft  was  intended 
to  eliminate  the  House  bill's  coverage  of 
operating  companies,  except  for  those 
provisions  dealing  with  treating  certain 
XiS.  investments  as  the  distribution  of  a 
dividend.  Furthermore,  it  was  intended 
to  refine  the  coverage  of  tax  haven  op- 
erations by  excluding  certain  kinds  of 
operating  income,  such  as,  for  example, 
Interest  of  a  finance  company  and  by  in- 
cluding certain  branch  profits  of  foreign 
subsidiaries  and  certain  tax  haven  serv- 
ice income. 

The  details  of  these  changes  were  as 
f  oUows : 

First.  Elimination  of  provision  for 
taxing  income  from  U.S.  patents,  and  so 
forth,  to  U.S.  shareholders  on  current 
basis  and  substitution  of  provision  for 
taxing  the  sale  of  U.S.  patents,  and  so 
forth,  to  controlled  foreign  corporations. 
This  change  would  obviate  the  need 
under  the  House  bill  to  determine  the 
amount  of  income  generated  by  the  use 
of  U.S.  patents,  and  so  forth,  by  a  for- 
eign corporation.  It  eliminates  certain 
abuses  by  insuring  that  when  patents 
are  taransferred  abroad  in  the  future  an 
ordinary  U.S.  tax  will  be  imposed  on  the 
proceeds  whether  the  transfei-  is  made 
on  a  license,  sale,  or  transfer  for  stock 
basis. 

Second.  Elimination  of  provision  re- 
stricting the  use  of  earnings  by  operating 
companies,  except  that  such  earnings 
cannot  be  invested  in  certain  U.S.  prop- 
«-ty.  Operating  companies  would,  under 
the  draft,  not  be  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  determining  whether  or  not  earnings 
were  invested  in  the  same  trade  or  busi- 
ness that  gave  rise  to  them.  In  general, 
the  earnings  of  an  operating  company 
could  be  used  in  any  manner  as  under 
existing  law  except  that  certain  invest- 
ments in  U.S.  property  would  be  treated 
as  the  distribution  of  a  dividend. 

Third.  Dividends,  interest,  rents,  and 
royalties  derived  in  connection  with 
active  business  operations  with  unre- 
lated i}ersons  are  removed  from  coverage 
as  foreign  base  company  income.  This 
change  would  correct  the  fsu:t  that  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  House  bill  covers  certain 
types  of  operating  income  in  nontax 
haven  situations.  Thus,  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  active  business  of  banking, 
financing,  shipping,  insurance,  and  leas- 
ing of  property  with  unrelated  persons 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  foreign  base 
company  income  provisions. 

Fourth.  Addition  of  a  provision  to 
eliminate  coverage  under  foreign  base 
company  provisions  where  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  is  not  used  to  effect 
a  substantial  reduction  in  taxes.  This 
provision  would  give  the  Treasury  De- 
partment flexibility  to  grant  relief  in 
those  situations  where  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  technically  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  does  not,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  its  opera- 
tions are  taxed,  differ  from  a  nontax 
haven  operation  for  which  deferral  of 
taxation  is  permitted. 

Fifth.  Changes  in  the  determination 
of  when  a  foreign  corporation  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  controlled  so  that  there  will  be 


counted  in  determining  control  only  10 
percent  U.S  shareholders  and  there  will 
be  attribution  of  ownership  of  stock 
owned  by  a  corporation  to  shareholders 
of  that  corporation  only  where  such 
shareholders  own  a  10-percent  interest. 
These  changes  are  intended  to  eliminate 
possible  coverage  by  the  House  bill  of 
situations  vhere  ownership  was  widely 
scattered  and  no  U.S.  group  was  in  ef- 
fective control. 

Sixth.  Provisions  for  the  use  of  post- 
1962  losses  under  which  losses  of  1  year 
may  offset  profits  of  future  years  and 
losses  of  ono  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion in  a  chain  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  may  in  the  current  year 
offset  gains  of  the  other  corporations. 
These  provisions  were  intended  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  U.S.  tax  in  those 
situations  where  the  overall  operation  of 
a  single  foreign  corporation  or  a  chain 
of  foreign  corporations  was  in  a  deficit 
posture. 

Seventh.  Provision  so  that  tax  will  not 
be  payable  in  situations  in  which  the 
presence  of  blocked  income  means  that 
earnings  of  a  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration could  not  be  distributed  to  US. 
shareholders.  This  cliange  would  give 
the  Treasury  Department  the  authority 
,  to  carry  out  its  intention  that  U.S.  tax 
not  be  imposed  in  those  situations  in 
which  there  could  not  be  actual  distri- 
butions because  of  restrictions  under  for- 
eign law. 

Eighth.  Provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  guidelines,  under  regulations, 
for  the  computation  of  earnings  and 
profits  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
which  havf?  been  developed  for  domestic 
corporations.  Among  other  matters, 
this  was  intended  to  allow  to  foreign 
corpora tioi^s  elections  similar  to  those 
which  are  available  to  domestic  corpora- 
tions. It  is  also  intended  to  give  the 
authority  lequested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  promulgation  of 
guidelines  to  simplify  and  facUitate  the 
conversion  of  foreign  earnings  to  a  U.S. 
tax  base. 

Ninth.  Elimination  of  provision  per- 
mitting a  i)our-over  of  tax  haven  profits 
from  developed  areas  to  less  developed 
areas.  This  change,  in  large  part,  fol- 
lowed from  the  elimination  of  certain 
restrictions  with  respect  to  the  earnings 
of  operating  companies  and  would  re- 
sult in  considerable  simplification  in  the 
administration  of  the  legislation.  The 
draft  would,  however,  exclude  from  base 
company  income  dividends  and  interest 
derived  from  less  developed  country  cor- 
porations to  the  extent  they  were  rein- 
vested in  less  developed  countries.  Less 
developed  country  corporations  are.  In 
general,  corporations  carrying  on  an  ac- 
tive trade  or  business  within  a  less  de- 
veloped coimtry  or  coimtries  and  whose 
assets  are  located  in  such  countries. 
The  terms  on  which  such  reinvestment 
may  take  place  have  been  liberalized  so 
that  minority  stock — 10  percent — and 
certain  debt  interests  may  qualify  and, 
also,  the  time  in  which  the  investment 
may  be  made  has  been  extended  from 
75  days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  to  1  year  or  such  longer  period  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate.    Also,  investments  made  at 


a  time  when  a  fcountry  is  classified  as 
a  less  developed  country  shall  be  treated 
as  a  qualified  Investment  even  If  that 
country  ceases  to  be  a  less  developed 
country. 

Tenth.  Elimination  of  coverage  of  cor- 
porations in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
draft  leaves  these  corporations  subject 
to  the  rules  of  existing  law  with,  how- 
ever, provision  to  insure  that  such  cor- 
porations will  not  be  availed  of  for  tax 
haven  activities. 

Eleventh.  Inclusion  of  certain  service 
income  and  branch  profits  In  tax  haven 
coverage.  Provision  has  been  made  to 
treat  certain  service  income  derived 
from  related  parties  as  foreign  base 
company  incoiixe  and  to  prevent  avoid- 
ance of  the  foreign  base  com{>any  sales 
income  provisidns  through  the  use  of 
branches  of  foreign  corporations  in  cer- 
tain circiraistances  which  are  similar  to 
the  use  of  a  separate  tax  iiaven 
subsidiary. 

UI.    AMEITOJCENT     TO     SKCTtON     13 

The  Committee  on  Finance  held  hear- 
ings on  the  May  31,  1962,  draft.  As  a 
result  of  such  hearings  and  discussions 
with  various  business  groups  and  others, 
certain  changes  in  the  May  31.  1962, 
draft  have  appeared  advisable  to  me — 
most  of  a  clarifying  nature  but  some 
constituting  substantial  changes  in  the 
draft — although  I  am  convinced  that  its 
basic  approach  is  sound.  In  the  Interests 
of  expediting  the  matter.  I  have  had  pre- 
pared a  revision  of  the  May  31.  1962.  , 
draft  which  I  have  introduced  as  an 
amendment  today.  This  substitute  for 
section  13  of  the  House  bill  would  differ 
from  the  May  SI,  1962.  draft  in  the 
following  manner: 

A.    MAJOB     CUANCn 

First.  Raise  de  minimus  rule  from  20 
percent  to  30  percent.  Under  the  so- 
called  de  minimus  rule  of  the  House  bill 
and  the  May  31.  1962,  draft,  the  base 
company  income  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  with  less  than  20  percent 
foreign  base  company  income  is  not  sub- 
ject to  tax.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  de  minimus  percentage  be 
raised  to  30  percent  by  companies  whose 
foreign  subsidiaries  are  basically  operat- 
ing companies  but  which  may  have  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  subpart  F 
income  which  are  small  in  amount. 
These  companies  feel  that  raising  the  de 
minimus  rule  to  30  percent  would  give 
them  a  comfortable  margin  while  at  the 
same  time  not  affording  any  help  to  the 
company  which  is  basically  a  tax  haven 
operation.  The  amendment  makes  this 
change.  As  a  corollary,  it  reduces  from 
80  to  70  percent  the  line  at  which  all 
of  the  corporation's  income  becomes 
taxable  to  the  U.S.  shareholders. 

Second.  Limitation  of  tax  imposed  on 
individual  shareholders  of  controlled 
foreign  corporations.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  tax  payable  by  an 
individual  who  is  a  shareholder  of  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  be  limited  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  limitation  al- 
ready contained  in  section  16 — relat- 
ing to  liquidations — and  my  amendment 
grants  such  relief.  In  the  year  of  a  con- 
structive distribution  under  section  13, 
the  individual  shareholder  would  be  Um- 
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Ited  to  a  tax  not  greater  than  52  percent 
of  the  foreign  earnings  after  glviiif  al- 
lowance of  a  credit  for  foreign  taxes  paid 
by  the  controlled  foreign  corporation. 
Later,  when  the  earnings  which  were  so 
taxed  were  actually  distributed  to  the 
sharehcrfder,  normal  progressive  siirtax 
rates  applicable  to  the  income  of  indi- 
viduals would  be  appUed  to  the  distri- 
bution but  only  after  deducting  from  the 
distribution  the  tax  previously  paid  In 
the  year  of  constructive  distribution. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  subjecting 
the  tax  haven  income  to  current  U.S.  tax. 
whether  or  not  distributed,  but  without 
denying  to  the  Individual  the  right  of  a 
corporate  tax  shelter. 

Third.  Minimum  distribution  alter- 
native to  section  la.  Some  U.S.  com- 
panies pay  currently  on  the  earnings  of 
their  foreign  operations  an  overall  ef- 
fective rate  of  UJ3.  and  foreign  taxation 
that  la  substantial  and  approaches  the 
U.S.  rate  of  taxation.  For  example,  for- 
eign taxes  may  be  relatively  high.  Al- 
temaUvely,  foreign  taxes  may  be  rela- 
Uvely  low.  but  VS.  taxes  on  relatively 
large  current  distributions  of  earnings 
raise  the  overall  effective  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. In  many  situations,  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  factors  results  in  an 
overall  effective  rate  approximating  that 
in  the  United  States.  In  all  of  these 
cases.  I  beUeve  that]  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  afford  the  domestic  corporation 
an  elecUve  procedure  whereby  it  can  be 
reUeved  from  the  ai^licatlon  of  secUon 
13  If  It  so  desires.  My  amendment  con- 
tains such  an  electldn  which  was  devel- 
oped with  the  help  of  many  of  our  largest 
corporations  who  believe  It  Is  beneficial. 

The  amendment  provides  that  If  a  do- 
mestic corporation  receives  a  minimum 
distribution  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
subsidiary  or  subsidiaries,  then  at  Its 
election  It  will  not  be  taxed  on  the  tax 
haven  income  of  such  subsidiary  or  sub- 
sidiaries. The  minimum  distribution  in- 
volved is  related  to  the  effective  foreign 
tax  rate  In  the  manner  Indicated  in  the 
table  below.  The  table  is  so  designed 
that  those  U.S.  companies  which  enjoy 
low  overall  effective  rates  of  taxation  on 
foreign  earnings — usually  through  the 
use  of  ta^  haven  operations — and  which 
do  not/ wish  to  distribute  substantial 
earnings  to  the  United  States  wotdd  not 
gain  any  relief  under  it. 

Table  of  minimum  dUtributions— Required 
distHbution  o/  current  earnirigs  and 
proflta 
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■ffectlv©  foreign  tax  rabe: 

0  to  9 

10  to  19 

ao  to  29 

30  to  39 

40  to   41... 

42  to  43 

44   to   46... 

4«  to   47... 

Over  47. 


Percent 

90 

80 

70 

60 

50 

38 

26 

14 

0 


The  effective  foreign  tax  rate  would 
be  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  foreign 
taxes  paid  by  the  foreign  subsidiary — for 
which  tax  credit  would  be  given  by  the 
United  States — to  their  current  earnings 
and  profits.  For  this  purpose,  foreign 
withholding  taxes  Imposed  on  the  U.S. 
shareholder  would  be  disregarded,  since 
they  merely  offset  the  U.8.  tax  on  the 
distribution  and  do  not  Increase  overall 


taxes.  Tax  Increases  or  decreases  on 
distributed  earnings,  which  have  the 
same  effect  sis  withholding  taxes,  would 
also  be  disregarded.  The  percentage  dis- 
tribution required  in  the  above  table  is 
a  percentage  of  the  current  earnings  and 
profits  after  payment  of  foreign  taxes. 

The  nonapplicatlon  of  section  13  would 
be  allowed  If  the  required  distribution 
was  made  on  any  of  the  following  bases 
at  the  election  of  the  U.S.  parent  cor- 
poration by  any  directly  owned  foreign 
subsidiary  which  might  otherwise  be  af- 
fected by  section  13.  The  election  here 
could  be  made  on  a  company-by-com- 
pany basis  for  one  or  more  separate  com- 
panies otherwise  affected  by  section  13; 
by  a  consohdated  group  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries consisting  of  any  indirectly 
owned  foreign  subsidiary  plus  all  Inter- 
vening foreign  subsidiaries  In  the  same 
chain  of  ownership  whether  or  not  sub- 
ject to  section  13  In  any  way.  In  this 
manner,  the  distributions  from,  and  the 
higher  effective  tax  rates  of,  non-tax 
haven  companies  could  be  averaged  with 
those  of  low  distrlbutlon-low  foreign  tax 
rate  tax  haven  companies;  by  a  con- 
solidated group  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
consisting  of  all  foreign  subsidiaries  in 
developed  countries,  including  those 
otherwise  affected  and  those  otherwise 
not  affected  by  section  13;  or  by  a  con- 
solidated group  of  all  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. Including  less  developed  country 
corporations. 

For  the  above  purposes,  a  branch  op- 
eration at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer 
could  be  Included,  with  100  percent  of 
the  branch  profits  treated  as  a  distri- 
bution. 

The  election  would  be  made  by  the 
U.S.  parent  corporation  in  accordance 
with  Treasury  regulations,  which  would 
provide  the  needed  detail.  Such  detail 
would  include  the  method  of  consolida- 
tion to  be  allowed,  the  manner  In  which 
the  effective  foreign  tax  rate  is  to  be  de- 
termined, rules  for  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  foreign  tax  credits  among  a  con- 
solidated group  of  foreign  subsidiaries, 
treatment  of  blocked  incomes,  and  so 
forth. 

F\>urth.  Carry  forward  of  prior  losses 
Under  the  May  31.  1962.  draft,  losses  in- 
curred in  years  ending  after  December 
31,  1962,  will  offset  later  earnings  and 
profits  that  might  otherwise  be  taxed  to 
U.S.  shareholders  under  section  13.  A 
number  of  companies  have  asked  that 
losses  prior  to  December  31,  1962.  also  be 
allowed  as  a  carry  forward,  because  they 
have  relatively  new  foreign  base  com- 
panies that  have  incurred  substantial 
startup  losses.  Under  my  amendment, 
losses  Incurred  In  taxable  years  after 
December  31.  1959.  could  be  carried  for- 
ward against  future  section  13  income. 

Fifth.  Broadening  of  deduction  for  re- 
investments in  less  developed  countries. 
Dividends  and  interest  from  less  de- 
veloped country  corporations  are  ex- 
cluded from  tax  as  foreign  base  company 
income  if  reinvested  In  qualified  less 
developed  coimtry  investments.  My 
amendment  would  also  treat  gain  from 
sale  or  exchange  of  the  stock  or  securi- 
ties whjch  give  rise  to  such  dividends  and 
interest  in  the  same  manner.  Also,  obli- 
gations of  the  governments  of  less  de- 
veloped   countries    would    be    included 


along  with  stock  and  5 -year  obligations 
of  less  developed  country  corporations  as 
qualified  Investments  for  purposes  of 
these  provisions. 

B.     TECHNICAL     AND     CLARIFTING     ORANGES 

First.  The  May  31,  1962.  draft  takes 
into  account  distributions  within  the 
same  year  to  predecessor  UjS.  share- 
holders. This  reduction  in  the  income 
taxable  to  a  UJS.  shareholder  as  of  the 
close  of  the  year  is  further  broadened, 
under  my  substitute  section  13.  to  in- 
clude foreign  shareholders. 

Second.  The  May  31. 1962,  draft  could 
technically  tax  UJS.  shareholders  even 
though  the  foreign  corporation  were  XJS. 
controlled  for  only  a  short  period  of  time 
during  a  year.  Although  they  would  be 
taxed  for  only  a  pro  rata  part  of  the 
whole  year's  income,  the  complications 
of  computing  this  seem  unnecessary. 
Therefore,  my  substitute  section  13  would 
be  inapplicable  if  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion were  not  VS.  controlled  for  a  con- 
secutive period  of  30  days  during  a  year. 

Third.  Rents,  royalties,  dividends,  and 
interest  derived  in  the  active  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  from  unrelated 
persons  are  excluded  from  coverage  as 
foreign  base  company  income  under  the 
May  31.  1962.  draft.  My  bUl  clarifies 
this  provision  so  as  to  more  clearly  indi- 
cate that  foreign  base  company  income 
does  not  include  income  from  shipping, 
and  the  dividends,  Interest,  and  gains 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  or 
securities  by  financial  institutions. 

Fourth.  Several  clarifying  changes  in 
the  coverage  of  tax  haven  service  income 
are  accomplished  in  my  bill.  These 
changes  would  make  it  clear  that  serv- 
ices performed  within  the  country  of  in- 
corporation of  the  service  company 
would  not  be  treated  as  tax  haven  income 
even  though  performed  for  a  related 
party  which  was  located  outside  the 
coimtry.  The  changes  would  also  make 
it  clear  that  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  property  or  in 
anticipation  of  a  sale  of  property — even 
though  the  sale  Is  not  actually  con- 
summated— would  not  be  treated  as  tax 
haven  services  income. 

Fifth.  The  provision  which  treats  cer- 
tain investments  in  UJS.  property  like  a 
dividend  distribution  since  they  consti- 
tute, in  effect,  a  repatriation  of  earnings 
requires  several  drafting  corrections 
which  are  made  by  my  bill.  Thus,  pa- 
tents and  similar  intangible  property 
rights  used  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
cluded in  the  basic  description  of  U.S. 
property.  Also,  U.S.  Government  obliga- 
tions are  included  in  the  exceptions  to 
this  basic  definition  so  that  they  consti- 
tute a  permissible  Investment.  Obliga- 
tions of  U.S.  persons  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  processing  of  property  by  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  and  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  of  the 
legal  reserves  of  insurance  companies 
are  also  added  to  the  list  of  permissible 
U.S.  investments. 

Sixth.  The  provision  requiring  infor- 
mation to  be  made  available  by  taxpay- 
ers is  changed  to  provide  that  where  two 
or  more  taxpayers  are  required  to  fur- 
nish the  same  data,  the  filing  of  such 
information  by  one  such  person  will  be 
sufficient. 
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IV.    SECTIONS    6    AND    7 


t 


Section  6  attempts  to  create  definite 
methods  for  solvmf  the  difficult  problem 
of  adjusting  prices  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  related  entities.  But  there  are, 
however,  serious  difficulties  in  making  a 
formula  approach  workable  to  cover  a 
variety  of  factnal  situations.  Since  this 
problem  is  one  that  is  most  serious  where 
a  tax  haven  sales  entity  is  employed,  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  me  if  section  13, 
as  contained  in  my  amendment,  is  passed. 
My  amendment  would  therefore  strike 
section  6  from  the  bill. 

Section  7  would  change  the  longstand- 
ing rules  for  foreign  personal  holding 
companies  by  taxing  foreign  personal 
holding  company  income  on  a  sliding 
scale  basis  where  it  ranges  from  20  to  60 
percent  of  gross  income.  Under  present 
law  an  of  a  foreign  corporation's  income 
is  taxed  if  the  foreign  personal  holding 
company  income  exceeds  60  percent.  If 
It  is  less,  no  tax  is  imposed.  If  section  13 
Is  passed,  it  would  correct  many  abuse 
possibilities  in  the  foreign  area  that 
might  be  covered  by  changes  contained 
in  section  7  and  it  would  therefore  appear 
advisable  to  allow  the  existing  foreign 
personal  holding  company  provisions  to 
remain  imchanged.  My  amendment 
would,  therefore,  also  strike  section  7. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SZNATE  DOCU- 
MENT, THESIS  ENTITLED  "THE 
PREVIOUS  QUESTION :  ITS  STAND- 
ING AS  A  PRECEDENT  FOR  CLO- 
TURE IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES"  BY  DR.  JOSEPH 
COOPER   (S.  DOC.  NO.  104) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  each 
time  the  effort  has  been  made  to  further 
restrict  the  right  of  SenatOTs  of  the 
United  States  to  freely  debate  any  issue, 
the  effect  of  the  so-called  previous  ques- 
tion rule,  which  existed  during  the  first 
17  years  of  the  S«iate's  existence,  has 
been  involved  in  the  debate. 

Those  who  would  still  further  restrict 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  have 
Insisted  that  the  previous  question,  as 
noted  in  the  original  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  a  device  to  end  debate  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  employs  its  previous 
question  rule. 

Some  years  ago,  I  made  a  somewhat 
extensive  study  of  this  subject.  As  I 
have  stated  on  this  floor  on  several  oc- 
casions, I  reached  the  oonchision  that 
the  previous  question  rule  in  the  early 
Senate  hsid  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
aiding  debates  or  forcing  a  vote,  but  was 
used  as  a  mechanism  for  postponing  or 
avoiding  a  decision  on  a  particular  piece 
of  proposed  legislataon. 

I  had  planned  to  try  to  get  together 
mil  of  the  notes  that  I  had  made  to  make 
a  major  speech  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate  but,  due  to  the  constant  pressure 
of  other  issues,  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  time  necessary  to  coordinate  all 
oC  my  research  material  as  effectively  as 
I  desired. 

By  greet  good  fortune,  there  has  come 
to  my  attention  an  outstanding  and 
scholarly  dissertation  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper,  a  professor  of 


political  science  in  the  d^iartment  of 
government  at  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  senior  spe- 
cialist. American  Government  and  pub- 
lic administration  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, was  gracious  enough  to  permit  me 
to  see  Dr.  Cooper's  work. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Previous  Ques- 
tion: Its  Standing  as  a  Precedent  for  Clo- 
ture in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States." 
Dr.  Cooper,  in  connection  with  his  work 
for  his  doctorate,  has  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly researched  this  subject. 

Dr.  Cooper  reached  the  conclusion, 
after  liis  painstaking  study,  that  the  pre- 
vious question  rule  in  the  early  Senate 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  restriction  on  de- 
bate nor  a  mechanism  for  cloture. 

I  have  never  seen  Dr.  Cooper  and  had 
never  heard  of  him  or  his  study  of  this 
subject  until  after  he  had  completed  his 
research  and  prepared  his  dissertation. 
It  is  most  gratifying  that  his  findings 
support  the  position  that  I  have  taken  a 
number  of  times  qu  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  efforts  to  impose  further  re- 
strictions on  freedom  of  debate  were 
pending  in  the  Senate.  Dr.  Co<^?er's 
thesis  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Senate  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  its  rules.  I  feel  it  should  be 
made  available  to  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  well  as  students  and 
others  interested  in  the  history  of  this 
great  parliamentary  institution.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Cooper  s  thesis  may  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NONSECTARIAN  PRAYERS  IN  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  2,  19«2,  the  names  of  Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia  and  Mr.  Btud  of  West 
Virginia  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  81^  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  the  use  of  nonsectarian 
prayers  in  public  schools  as  a  part  of 
their  activities,  submitted  by  Mr. 
RoantTsoir  (for  himsetf  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  July  2.  1962. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  9. 1962.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enroUed  biU  (S.  1264)  for  the  relief 
of  Capt.  Dale  Frjizier. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  aod  by  onaoinvMit  ooci- 
sent.  addresses,  editoriais,  artkie«,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd,' 
as  foUows: 


Bf  M 

Dodtaatory  addnw  deUvi^ed  by  falm  at  tfte 
Muaidpml  Airport  In  Burii^tam,  Wte,  on 
July  8,  1962. 

Excerpts  tram  addnw  pimpmreA  Iqr  mm 
for  dellTery  orer  W1aeontf.a  radio  stattons  on 


the  weekend  of  July  7-8.  1962.  deallnf  with 
tbe  proposed  National  Moraine  Park  as  an 
Ice-age  aclentlflc  leeeive  In  Wisconsin. 
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LET    US    PRAY— .ARTICLE    BY    REV. 
mEDKRICK  BROWN     HARRIS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
revered  chaplain.  Dr.  Prederick  Brown 
Harris,  writes  an  article  for  the  Sunday 
Star  under  the  heading  •'Spires  of  the 
Spirit."  Yesterday's  article  was  entitled 
"Let  Us  Pray." 

The  article  did  not  In  any  way  refer 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June 
25.  It  did,  however,  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  prayer  and  divine  worship, 
which  have  been  basic  In  America's 
greatness. 

In  the  article  Dr.  Harris  traces  oxu- 
petitions  to  the  God  who  made  and  pre- 
served our  Nation.  I  rfiall  not  read  the 
entire  article,  but  I  do  wish  to  quote  one 
paragraph,  which  contains  a  glorious 
promise,  as  well  as  a  warning  to  our 
people : 

One  of  the  most  potent  sentences  of  the 
Book  of  Books  Is  a  glorious  promise  of  divine 
resources.  But  In  It  Is  also  sounding  a  dole- 
ful warning  suggesting  those  for  whom  the 
bells  ton.  Here  It  la:  "If  My  people,  which 
are  called  b7  My  name,  shall  seek  My  face, 
and  pray  and  txu-n  from  their  wicked  wajs, 
then  will  I  hear  and  forgive  Uielr  sins,  and 
heal  their  land." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  written  by  Dr.  Harris  be  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LcT  Ua  Pkat 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 

the  US  Senate) 

Let  us  pray.  These  three  mighty  mono- 
syliahles  sound  fortta  constantly  in  temples 
of  dlTlne  worship  the  faith  which  makes 
America  great. 

These  words.  "Let  mm  pray."  san(  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knelt  about  the  cradle 
of  our  state  which  had  been  conceived  and 
bom  In  the  consciousness  of  eternal  spiritual 
verities.  The  Pounding  Fathers  were  men  of 
religious  taltli  wtoo  caUed  on  Ood  to  save. 
The  Dedaratioa  at  radependeDoe  and  the 
ConsUtution  were  written  with  pens  dipped 
in  prayer  The  parchments  which  are  the 
crown  jewels  of  tttm  BLepublie  a<«  slaaped  in 
petitions  to  the  Ood  who  hath  m^^t  and 
preserved  us  a  nation. 

In  Immortal  words  at  Gettysburg  ttie 
great  Uncoln.  speaking  for  the  disrupted 
Matlon.  disregarded  any  who  tn  their  blind- 
ness denied  the  Ught  of  liberty  m  he  pled 
for  •  new  birth  at  finsilii  "under  Ood." 
The  credo  which  these  two  words  proclaim 
ran  like  a  golden  cord  through  all  his  con- 
ceptions of  duty  and  destiny.  TjTi/^n  knew 
what  his  predecessors  and  successors  in  the 
White  House  have  known:  that  there  la 
nothing  but  chaos  and  catastrophe  la  any 
social  system  whose  flag  represents  the 
supreme  loyalty. 

It  Is  that  faith  that  from  the  Continental 
CongreBs  until  now  has  made  the  first  words 
in  every  aeaakn  oC  oar  Natlooal  Legislature, 
"Let  JM  pray."  Zt  la  that  taMh  that  kas 
framed  the  prafv  at  Ow  laa«vuraclQa  of 
every  Prealdeat.  It  Is  tMaX  Caltk  «blch 
so«inri8  lUte  a  truiiu>et  at  the  np»^in^  of  the 
Suptwne  Ouul.  MwB3rB  in  America  the  crlp- 
pltBg  do^Ms  of  titoae  w»yo  In  dai^neas  deal  ' 

a  AaaMj  k^iasy  mo  ikr  ■■  ttee  4aep  aHaaing 

otf  ^mirtf  to  ooooenmtL     Tka  Caod-Cearlng 
men  wbo  launched  Aiaerlca  realized  th^at  in 


a  democracy  no  churcli  could  be  given  prefer- 
ence or  dominance  but  to  them  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  did  not  mean  the 
separation  of  state  and  religion.  They  were 
too  wise  not  to  know  that  such  a  divorce 
would  sentence  to  death  the  e^>erlment  they 
were  undertaking  so  different  to  anything  the 
ages  before  had  known.  To  stifle  the  voice 
of  prayer  anywhere  Is  a  step  toward  sur- 
rendering the  glory  which  Is  America  to  the 
godless  system  we  face  and  fight  which  de- 
rides the  precious  things  we  hold  nearest 
our  hearts. 

Any  movement  to  clfjse  any  doors  to  prayer 
but  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin 
clUef  who  has  recently  boasted  that  the  chil- 
dren now  in  our  public  schools  wiH  raise  the 
red  flag  of  atheism  over  America. 

On  a  June  day  8  years  ago  within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  signature  of  the  President 
had  written  "under  God"  into  the  Pledge 
of  AUegiance,  the  biU  that  legalized  it  leaped 
to  life  in  a  scene  silhouetted  against  the 
white  dome  of  the  Capitol.  There  stood  a 
group  of  legislators  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  As  the  radio  carried  their  voices 
to  lUtenlng  mulUtudes.  together  these  law- 
makers repeated  the  pledge  which  is  now  the 
Nations.  Then,  appropriately,  as  the  flag 
was  raised  a  bugle  rang  out  with  the  familiar 
strains.  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers."  That 
is  the  real  America  true  to  the  Nation's 
birth.     Anything   else   is  alien. 

There  is  no  liberty  anywhere  except  under 
God.  Ail  history  shouts  that.  What  avail 
aU  the  fair  slogans  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  as  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  red  with 
blood  and  the  guiUotaie  rolled  Its  ghastly 
heads,  if  a  lewd  woman  is  Ufted  up  as  the 
goddess  of  resaon  in  Notre  Dame's  Temple 
to  the  Most  High?  The  promising  streams  of 
freedom  disappear  In  th<?  sands  of  futaity 
when  there  is  nothing  higher  than  the  state. 
One  of  the  most  potent  sentences  of  the 
Book  of  Books  u  a  glorious  promise  of 
divine  resources.  Bvit  In  it  is  also  sounding  a 
doleful  warning  suggesUng  those  for  whom 
the  bells  toll.  Here  it  is:  "If  My  people, 
which  are  called  by  My  name,  shall  seek  My 
face,  and  pray  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways  then  wUl  I  bear  and  forgive  their  sins, 
and  heal  their  land. " 

As  we  thus  point  to  the  prayer  Involved 
in  that  most  momentous  phrase,  "under 
God."  we  shall  repeat  for  all  who  read  these 
lines  the  "amen"  that  came  from  the  White 
House  on  the  day  the  words  were  added  to 
the  Pledge  at  Allegiance— 

"From  this  day  forward  the  miUions  of 
our  school  chUdren  wUl  dally  proclaim  In 
every  city  and  town,  every  village  and  rural 
schoolhouse  the  dedication  of  our  Nation 
and  our  people  to  the  Almighty.  •  »  •  Over 
the  globe  minions  have  been  deadened  in 
mind  and  soul  by  a  materialistic  philosophy 
of  Ufe.  •  •  •  In  this  way  we  are  reaffirming 
the  transcendence  of  rcllgioiis  faith  in 
America's  heritage  and  future:  in  this  way  we 
shall  constantly  strengthen  those  spiritual 
weapons  which  forever  shall  be  our  country's 
most  powerful  resouroe  In  peace  or  In  war." 
This  Is  the  voice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  saying  to  aU  America.  "Let  us 
pray." 
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SUCCESS  OF  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr  McOEE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rbcoid  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Pat 
for  Sarge  Shriver."  which  was  published 
last  Friday  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  i 

The  editorial  discusses  the  present 
status  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  docs  so 
very  constructively.  In  my  judgment 
It  points  out  that  this  idea,  which  is  one 
of  the  imaginative,  new  concepts  intro- 
duced by  the  Kennedy  administration, 


although  opposed  by  many  at  the  out- 
set— ^including  this  body — now  is  praised 
almost  without  a  single  dissent.  The 
editorial  suggests  that  sometimes  new 
ideas  have  to  be  tackled,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  mistakes,  in  order  to  get  moving, 
and  that  we  should  be  slow  to  oppose 
such  ideas  merely  because  they  are  new 
or  because  we  see  possible  pitfalls  in 
them. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
country  throughout  its  history  has  been 
a  willingness  to  take  a  chance  on  change 
and  on  new  ideas.  Both  of  these  factors 
were  behind  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
several  aspects  of  the  editorial.  It. re- 
fers to  the  overwhelming  support,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate,  for 
the  Peace  Corps  itself;  and  it  refers  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Friedenberg,  who,  writing 
from  Tanganyika,  said  that  our  Peace 
Corpsmen  there  'were  hard  to  find"  be- 
cause "they  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  out  in  the  bush,  doing  their 
job";  and  he  quoted  the  Prime  Minister 
as  saying  of  them.  '"They're  very  good, 
very  helpful.    We  wish  ve  had  more." 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  a  columnist 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  service,  Mr. 
Richard  Stames,  is  referred  to  in  the 
editorial  as  saying  he  "had  nothing  but 
praise  for  what  he  saw  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  in  Thailand."  and  as  writing: 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all 
about  the  Uny  glimpse  of  the  Peace  Corps 
operation  I've  seen  is  the  fact  that,  in  a 
program  seemed  rated  to  attract  nothing  but 
dreamy  IdeallsU  and /or  beatniks,  these 
American  youths  obviously  have  their  feet 
planted  on  the  grcuiKl  of  reality. 

In  conclusion,  the  editorial  states: 
R.    Sargent    Shriver,    head    of    the    Peace 
Corp*,  should  get  some  sort  of  medal.     So 
should  the  farflung  members  of  his  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Pat  roa  Sasck  Shbivxk 
Not  long  ago  many  an  eyebrow  lifted  when 
that  strictly  Kennedy  New  Frontier  crea- 
tion—the Peace  Corps — drew  high  praise 
from  Senator  Barkt  GoujwATra  of  Arizona. 
Some  thought  "Mr.  Conservative"  had  been 
taken  Into  camp  on  this  one  by  Kennedy 
and  company,  or  that  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

But,  we're  pleased  to  report,  within  the 
past  month  have  come  rep<»ts  from  our  own 
correspondents  In  such  far-off  places  as 
Tanganyika  In  Africa  and  Thailand  In  south- 
east Asia,  giving  the  same  verdict  as  Senator 
OoLDWATTH  foT  thls  brondncw  Government 
agency. 

W.  D.  Frtedenberg.  writing  from  Tangan- 
yika, said  our  Peace  Corpsmen  there  were 
hard  to  find.  Reason:  They  were  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  out  In  the  bush,  doing 
their  Job — mainly  helping  lay  out  feeder 
roads  In  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  land. 
He  quoted  the  Prime  Minister  as  saying  of  the 
corpsmen.  -They're  very  good,  very  helpful. 
We  wish  we  had  more" 

Richard  SUmes  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
what  he  saw  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  Thailand. 
Wrote  Dick:  "Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
thing  of  all  about  the  Uny  glimpse  of  the 
Peace  Corps  operation  I've  seen  is  the  fact 
that,  in  a  program  seemed  rated  to  attract 
nothing  but  dreamy  idealists  and 'or  beat- 
niks, these  American  youths  obviously  have 
their  feet  planted  on  the  ground  of  reality." 

Nice,  lent  It,  In  these  days  of  revelations 
about  Blllle  flol  Estes'  doings  with  the  Agrl- 


,1 
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culture  Department  and  the  sugar  lobbyists 
finagling  with  the  sugar  law,  to  read  of  a 
Government  agency  getting  such  praise  from 
such  disparate  sources? 

R.  Sargeiit  Shriver,  head  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
should  get  some  sort  of  medal.  So  should 
the  farfiurg  members  of  his  Corps. 


INDEPENDENCE   OF   ALGERIA. 
RWANDA.  AND  BURUNDI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  week  three  more  African 
states — Algeria,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi — 
have  just  achieved  independence.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  we,  ourselves,  have 
just  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  our 
own  IndepeTidence  from  colonial  status. 
I  think  it  i.s  especially  fitting  for  us  to 
mark  this  noteworthy  event.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  pressing 
problems  that  these  countries  are  now 
facing,  it  is  even  more  important  for  us 
to  pause  and  examine  these  problems  in 
their  specific  African  context,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  cold  war  in  general,  so  that 
we  shall  be  lietter  able  to  help  these  na- 
tions in  the  difficult  future  they  are  fac- 
ing. The  Washington  Post  of  July  5 
contains  two  articles  which  are,  I  believe, 
particularly  useful  in  connection  with 
exploring  these  difficulties. 

In  his  article  entitled  "Today  and  To- 
morrow," Walter  Lippmann  ably  demon- 
strates how  it  is  genuinely  possible, 
through  use  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
an  African  country,  even  one  as  rich  in 
resources  as  the  Congo,  to  maintain  its 
independence  and  neutrality  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  without  cutting  off  itself  com- 
pletely from  the  West.  In  short,  con- 
trary to  Commimist  propaganda,  these 
three  newly  bom  nations  can  pursue  the 
development  of  their  own  identity,  which 
they  are  at  the  moment  so  desirous  of 
building,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
able  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  We^ 
for  the  help  they  need  to  defend  and 
preserve  It. 

In  a  second  article  entitled  "Where 
Good  Will  Is  Finding  a  Way,"  Edward 
P.   Morgan,  noted   radio  commentator, 
discusses  in  greater  detail  some  of  the 
specific  measures  which  we  in  the  United 
States  are  pursuing  in  order  to  help  these 
nations.      In    particular,    Mr.    Morgan 
points  out  the  significant  steps  that  both 
the  administration  and  private  individ- 
uals are  taking  to  promote  greater  con- 
tact with  representatives  of  these  new 
states  right  here  in  Washington.    The 
American    Friends    Service    Committee 
and  the  AFL-CIO  have  also  undertaken 
projects  of  great   importance,   both  in 
Africa  and  in  the  United  States,  ranging 
from  the  resettlement  of  Algerian  ref- 
ugees to  the  finding  of  summer  jobs  for 
foreign  students  studying  in  the  United 
States.     All  these  efforts  are  deserving 
of  widespread  notice,  as  they  illustrate 
many  of  the  pn^lems  we  face  in  regard 
to  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
and  many  of  the  means  by  which  private 
citizens  and  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  can  work  to  pro- 
mote  better   relations  with   these  new 
nations. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  two  articles  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Thsxb  Nrw  Atricam  States 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
Three  more  African  states  have  Just 
achieved  Independence — Algeria  from  Prance, 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  from  Belgium.  There 
are  great  differences  among  them.  Algeria 
Is  In  north  Africa  and  has  been  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  civilization  for  centuries. 
Rwanda  and  Burundi  are  primitive  central 
African  territory  which,  except  as  part  of 
German  East  Africa  before  the  First  World 
War  and  then  as  a  Belgium  trust  territory, 
has  had  no  Important  contact  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization. 

Yet  the  three  states  have  one  critical 
thing  In  common.  Their  future  prospects  of 
progress  and  prosperity  are  Intimately  bound 
up  with  their  success  In  working  out  a  new 
relationship  of  cooperation  with  their  former 
overlords.  Algeria  cannot  hope  to  prosper 
without  France.  Rwanda  and  Burundi  can 
hardly  hope  to  survive  without  Belgium. 

If  we  pause  to  think  about  this.  It  Is  a  re- 
markable thing  to  be  saying.  Only  2  years 
ago  almost  everyone  would  have  supposed 
that  the  liberation  of  a  colony  meant  an  Ir- 
reparable break  between  the  new  state  and 
the  old  Imperial  power.  What  Is  more,  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  new  state  would 
try  to  make  a  decision  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  and  that  this 
would  cause  a  world  tension  and  disturbance. 
None  of  this  has  happjened.  Why?  Be- 
cavise,  I  would  say,  we  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Congo,  and  we  have  seen  It 
demonstrated  by  the  U.N.  Intervention  that, 
unbelievable  as  it  once  seemed  to  so  many, 
a  rich,  disorderly,  newly  liberated  territory 
can  1j«  Insulated  from  the  cold  war.  Two 
years  after  Dag  Hammarskjold's  daring  In- 
tervention in  the  Congo,  there  are  no  Rus- 
sian forces  and  no  American  forces  there, 
and  the  Belgians  who  fled  from  the  disorders 
are  returning  in  large  numbers.  They  are 
returning  because  there  Is  no  other  nation 
which  Is  qualified  as  are  the  Belgians  to  pro- 
vide the  know-bow  for  running  the  Congo. 

The  troubles  in  the  Congo  are  not  over  and 
Itiere  are  signs  that  the  troubles  may  break 
down  into  civil  and  tribal  war.  Yet  2  years 
of  experience  with  independence  have  l>een 
showing  in  practice  that  a  new  relationship 
between  the  Congolese  and  the  Belgians  is 
necessary,  and  that  it  is  possible.  By  losing 
their  privileges  as  the  ruling  class,  the  irre- 
placeablllty  of  the  Belgians  has  emerged  from 
the  old  resentments  and  has  been  made 
evident. 

In  the  liberation  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi 
the  lessons  of  the  Congo  are  l>eing  applied. 
The  Belgian  security  forces  are  not  com- 
pelled to  leave  immediately.  It  is  believed 
that  the  kingdom  of  Burundi  may  ask  them 
to  leave  rather  soon.  The  King  will  do  well 
to  go  slowly  lest  he  drive  out  with  the  few 
hundred  Belgian  troops  the  Belgian  special- 
ists and  technicians  who  are  indispensable. 
The  Republic  of  Rwanda  will,  it  is  said,  ask 
the  Belgians  to  stay  on. 

Moreover,  unlike  the  Congo  In  1960,  the 
UJf.  Is  In  the  territory  from  the  start.  A 
representative  of  the  Secretary  General  with 
10  expert  advisers  are  already  there.  There 
is  not  going  to  be.  one  may  hope,  a  power 
vacuum  as  in  the  Congo.  If  so,  the  tech- 
nical assistance  of  the  Belgians  should  avert 
an  administrative  collapse.  Furthermore, 
the  Belgian  Government  has  offered  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  two  budgets  which  have 
a  combined  deficit  of  50  percent,  and  also 
to  continue  to  support  ($9  million)  the  ex- 
traordinary budget  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

No  one  can  predict  a  brilliant  future  for 
these  very  poor  and  very  backward  states. 
But  it  is  some  comfort  to  be  abH  to  feel 
that  everybody  concerned,  the  great  powers 


and  the  Belgians  and  many  of  the  other 
African  governments  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience, and  are  not  making  the  same  mis- 
takes In  1962  which  were  made  in  1960. 

In  Algeria  after  the  vote  for  Independence 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  confiict  between 
two  factions  of  the  Moslems.  This  would 
not  be  unusual  at  the  end  of  a  successful  war 
of  Independence.  But  tt  would  be  an  em- 
barrassing nuisance  for  everylxxly.  The 
Algerians  have  won  the  respect  of  the  whole 
world  by  the  discipline  and  fortitude  in  face 
of  hideous  provocation  which  they  have  dis- 
played. They  should  not  allow  themselves  to 
break  down  now  no  matter  how  strained 
their  nerves.  They  should  not  let  themselves 
break  down  Just  when  they  have  reached 
their  goal. 

The  pressure  of  circumstances  will  be 
against  a  breakdown  into  an  Algerian  civil 
war.  The  Algerians  themselves  are  war- 
weary.  An  Algerian  civil  war  is  against  the 
Interests  of  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  which 
must  look  forward  ^pw  to  an  alliance  with 
an  Independent  Algeria  of  the  Magreb.  that 
Is,  of  the  Western  Arabs.  It  is  also  against 
the  Interest  of  Egypt.  For  the  dissident  Al- 
gerians could  get  no  support  anywhere  except 
possibly,  though  not  certainly,  from  Russia, 
and,  of  course.  Just  for  the  hell  of  it  but  not 
much  of  it,  from  Red  China. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  France 
and  the  whole  Western  alliance  will  support 
and  give  a  warm  welcome  to  the  legitimate 
provisional  Government  of  Algeria. 


Where  Good  Will  Is  Finding  a  Wat 
(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

(Adapted  from  a  recent  broadcast  by  Mr 
Morgan,  whose  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
comments  are  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO.) 

Africa  is  still  a  steaming,  brooding  enigma 
which  Americans  officially  and  individually 
continue  to  do  far  too  little  to  understand 
and  help.  The  spectacle  of  diplomats  from 
newly  emerging  African  nations  not  being 
able  to  find  satisfactory  housing  In  Wash- 
ington, the  supposedly  sophisticated  world 
capital  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  is 
a  shameful  thing  which  has  not  escaped  the 
eye  of  anti-American  propagandists.  Commu- 
nist and  otherwise.  There  Is  not  even  an 
adequate  International  social  center  here 
where  African  and  other  foreign  officials  can 
comfortably  mingle. 

But  it  should  l>e  reported  that  there  are 
people  of  good  will  who  are  working  hard  to 
Improve  these  and  related  problems.  The 
Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  State  Department, 
Angler  Blddle  Duke,  has  set  a  standard  along 
with  some  other  members  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier by  resigning  from  the  exclusive  Metro- 
politan Club  because  It  would  not  even  per- 
mit Negroes  as  guests  at  meals  let  alone  as 
members.  A  State  Department  team  has 
been  working,  with  some  success,  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  and  businessmen 
to  ease  the  housing  problem  and  has  also 
made  some  headway  against  segregation  In 
restaurants  on  Maryland's  Route  40,  the 
highway  diplomats  take  when  driving  to  New 
York. 

On  a  shoestring,  two  valiant  schoolteach- 
ers, Millidge  Walker  and  his  wife,  Irene 
Tinker  Walker,  with  a  handful  of  other  pub- 
lic spirited  souls  have  established  a  Club  of 
All  Nations  In  Washington  where  sulult  for- 
eign residents  and  Americans  can  meet  each 
other  Informally.  But  they  need  larger 
quarters  and  an  angel  to  help  them  with 
their  modest  bills  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
doors  open  even  though  the  administration 
has  t>eamed  approval  on  their  project. 

Here  is  another  heartening  example  of 
good  will  in  action:  for  3  years  that  wonder- 
ful, silently  operating  Quaker  group,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  has 
l>een  maintaining  aid  units  in  Morocco  and 
Tunisia  to  help  some  250,000  refugees  fleeing 
the  hideous  strife  in  Algeria.  In  addition 
to  immediate  assistance  the  committee  ran 


schools  where  Algerian  boys  and  girls  learned 
such  things  as  carpentry  and  knitting. 

Such  trxist  and  rapport  developed  lietween 
the  Algerian  officials  and  the  field  staff 
that — now  that  peace  is  in  sight — the  tran- 
sitional government  has  Just  asked  the 
Quaker  group  to  operate  a  mUlion-dollar  pro- 
gram to  resettle  refugees  back  in  Algeria. 
With  a  serious  shortage  of  doctors,  with  so 
many  homes  destroyed  and  so  much  crop- 
land full  of  explosive  mines  and  the  popu- 
lation desperately  In  need  of  food,  this  is 
going  to  t>e  a  huge  task — and  the  million 
still  has  to  be  raised.  ■ 

For  2  months  now  the  AFL-CIO  Commit- 
tee for  the  United  Nations,  Inc  .  has  been 
doing  a  brisk  business  a  stone's  throw  from 
New  York  U.N.  headquarters  as  a  center 
where  trade  unionists  in  U.N.  delegations 
can  meet  and  exchange  views  with  officials 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  American  organized 
labor.  An  Impressive  number  of  delegates 
from  underdevelop>ed  countries  have  trade 
union  backgrounds  but  they  have  been  at 
sea  socially  with  no  nonofficlal  contacts  In 
New  York.  The  merged  US.  labor  move- 
ment, which  long  ago  sensed  the  importance 
of  ties  with  emerging  African  and  other 
unions  as  a  helping  bulwark  against  Com- 
munist thrust«  In  their  own  countries,  estab- 
lished the  hospitality  center.  Business 
Week  recently  described  It  as  combining  the 
elements  of  matrimonial  bureau  and  USD 
club. 

At  the  moment  the  AFL-CIO  is  engaged 
In  another  constructive  international  opera- 
tions-cooperating with  a  number  of  agencies 
In  finding  summer  Jobs  for  foreign  exchange 
students.  For  a  number  of  the  60.000  for- 
eigners now  studying  in  the  United  States — 
most  of  them  on  minimal  budgets — vacation- 
time  work  spells  the  difference  between  con- 
tinuing their  training  and  having  to  cut 
short  their  courses  and  go  home. 

The  visiting  foreign  students,  especially 
the  dark-skinned  ones,  face  a  bewildering  ex- 
perience In  this  country,  a  mixture  of  Ameri- 
can hospitality  and  the  humiliation  of  racial 
prejudice.  Our  relations  with  their  home- 
lands depend,  in  large  measure,  on  how  we 
are  able  to  help  them  through  this  bewilder- 
ment to  an  enriching  experience.  This  is 
the  goal  of  all  these  projects  and  it  is  a 
commendable  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxun. 

The  PRESHDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair.)  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 
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AIRCRAFT  ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15,  the  Seattle  Times  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  written  by  its  aviation 
editor.  Mr.  Robert  L.  Twiss.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  aircraft  accident  investigation, 
entitled  "FAA  Again  Speaks  Hastily." 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

FAA  Again  Speaks  Hastii.t 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  once  again 
has    done    a    disservice    to    commercial    air 


transportation  by  premature  Judgment  at 
the  poasible  cause  of  a  Jet-transport  crash. 
The  Agency  said  a  combination  of  a  me- 
chanic's oversight,  a  bolt  less  than  an  inch 
long  and  lack  of  a  little  cotter  pin  could 
have  caused  the  crash  of  an  American  Air- 
Unes  Boeing  707  Jet  transport  in  New  York 
March  I.  Ail  9fi  persona  aboard  the  Jet 
were  killed  when  It  plunged  into  Jamaica 
Bay  seconds  after  taltcoff. 

The  iKJlt,  part  of  a  complex  rudder  mech- 
anism, may  have  slipped  out  of  place 
when  a  nut  securing  it  fell  off — for  l^ck  of 
the  cotter  pin,  the  FAA  said  in  a  bulletin  to 
airlines.  InveatigaUons  indicate  the  plane 
may  have  gone  into  a  left  roll  Induced  by 
malfunction  of  the  rudder-boost  system,  the 
Agency  added. 

Tlie  FAA  admitted,  however,  that  the 
plane  wreckage  that  might  prove  this  theory 
apparently  is  at  the  l>ottom  of  Jamaica  Bay. 

Here  Is  another  oase  where  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which  is  not  in  charge  of 
investigating  air-carrier  accidenu,  has  Is- 
•ued  a  "powibie  cause"  report  before  the 
investigaUon  is  completed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  CAB  U  ttie  Gov- 
ernment unit  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
■uch  investigations. 

Congress  wanted  an  agency  other  than  the 
FAA  to  conduct  crash  studies,  since  the  FAA 
Itself  is  inveatlgaUd  as  a  routine  part  of  ac- 
cident studies. 

The  FAA.  for  example,  handles  the  alr- 
trafflc  control  system,  navigation  aids,  and 
other  technical  devices  that  might  figure  in 
accidenta. 

So,  were  the  FAA  the  Investigating  agency, 
It  would  have  to  Investigate  itself.  The 
FAA  does  have  one  role  In  accident  inves- 
tigation— cooperating  with  the  CAB  to  de- 
termine If  airways  facilitieB.  operational 
procedures,  or  the  aircraft  itself  could  be  a 
factor  in  a  crash. 

In  connection  with  the  missing  Ixjlt  an- 
nouncement. l>oth  the  Boeing  Co..  which 
buUt  the  Jet.  and  the  CAB  Investigators 
disagree  with  the  FAA.  Boeing  and  the  CAB 
have  no  evidence  that  the  bolt  was  out  of 
place  or  caused  the  accident. 

And  yet  the  FAA,  obvloualy  seeking  pub- 
licity as  part  of  an  attempt  to  take  over 
accident-investlgaUon  responsibilities  of  the 
CAB,  announced  to  the  world  the  bolt  could 
have  caused  the  accident. 

The  FAA  attempt  to  assume  crash-study 
authority  began  under  the  administration 
of  E.  R.  Quesada.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby.  present 
FAA  chief,  has  continued  the  program. 

Halaby  himself  has  made  premature 
Judgments  about  crash  causes,  saying  only 
a  few  hours  after  the  707  accidents  in  New 
York  that  mechanical  failure  in  tlM  control 
system  may  have  l>««n  to  blame.  It  was 
established  later  tliat  the  part  of  tiie  system 
Halaby  had  in  mind,  the  stabilizer,  was  In 
nornval  takeoff  position. 

When  the  Continental  Air  Lines  707 
crashed  in  the  Midwest  last  month.  Halaby 
said  the  cause  apparently  was  neither  a  mid- 
air collision  nor  a  bomb  blast. 

Yet  CAB  investigators  5  days  after  the 
crash  determined  conclusively  that  it  was  a 
bomb  blast  that  tore  out  one  side  of  the  Jet 
and  resulted  in  its  dive  to  the  ground. 

The  CAB  over  the  years  has  built  up 
what  perhaps  Is  the  most  skilled  accident 
investigation  team  in  the  world.  Once  the 
Board  establishes  what  caused  a  crash,  it 
makes  Its  findings  public. 

But  it  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  pre- 
mature announcements  based  on  assump- 
tion or  partial  evidence.  CAB  investigators 
even  now  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  learn 
tlie  cause  of  the  American  Airlines  707  crash. 

This  week's  FAA  announcement  about  the 
bolt  has  had  wide  repercussions,  both  here 
and  overseas.  Continuation  of  the  FAA 
policy  well  might  hamper  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can Jet  transporte  lilce  the  707  and  DC-8  to 
foreign  operator*. 


It  is  curious  that  Congress  has  not  become 
alarmed  about  the  premature  FAA  an- 
nouncements. Senator  Maonuson  In  par- 
ticular, In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Conmilt- 
tee.  siiould  look  into  a  situation  in  which 
one  Government  agency  is  attempting  to 
usurp  the  authority  of  another  and  under- 
mining public  confidence  in  air  transporta- 
tion while  doing  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12.  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is- 
sued an  alert  bulletin  in  wliich  it  stated 
that  the  "possible  cause"  of  the  tragic 
New  York  Boeing  707  accident  of  March 
1.  which  claimed  95  lives,  revolved  about 
the  question  of  bolt  retention  in  the  rud- 
der boost  system.  In  so  doing,  the 
Agency  exceeded  its  statutory  authority. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Act  is  very  clear 
that  only  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  the  authority  to  issue  statements 
relative  to  the  probable  cause  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency's  action  serves  to  focus  at- 
tention not  only  on  the  matter  of  CAB- 
PAA  jurisdiction,  but  on  a  broader  is- 
sue: that  every  Government  official  dis- 
charge responsibilities  as  prescribed  by 
statute — his  own  responsibilities,  not 
those  vested  in  others.  When  individ- 
uals in  Government  improperly  assume 
authority  not  delegated  to  them,  their 
words  are  wrongly  accepted  by  the  gen- 
eral public  as  the  word  of  Government. 
Their  words  ring  of  official  sanction — the 
weight  attached  to  them  is  great  and  dis- 
proportionate to  the  merit  they  deserve. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  rela- 
tively new — ^it  only  came  into  being  In 
1959.  Consequently,  the  committee  has 
exercised  great  restraint  in  criticizing 
the  Agency,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
issue  in  point  but  in  other  areas  as  well. 
The  committee  has  exercised  the  pa- 
tience of  Job.  The  newness  of  the 
Agency  and  the  patience  of  the  commit- 
tee have  about  run  their  course. 

Two  agencies  are  primarily  concerned 
with  regulation  in  the  aviation  field. 
Their  roles  were  carefully  delineated  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  The 
essential  fimction  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  is  to  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  otherwise  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
safe  and  eflflcient  use  of  the  navigable 
airspace.  The  role  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  fundamentally  twofold : 
economic  regulation  of  the  air  carrier  in- 
dustry as  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  may  require,  and  aircraft  acci- 
dent investigation,  including  the  deter- 
mination of  the  probable  cause  of  acci- 
dents. Some  have  disagreed  as  to 
whether  the  Board  should  have  the  acci- 
dent investigation  function — that  is  their 
right.  However,  Congress  decided,  after 
lengthy  and  careful  consideration,  that 
this  duty  should  be  vested  in  the  Board. 

Air  safety  depends  heavily  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  decisions  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  That  Agency  is  not 
infallible,  and  deficiencies  In  its  activ- 
ities might  contribute  to  an  accident. 
To  presume,  then,  that  despite  the  great- 
est dedication  to  truth,  the  Agency  would 
not  lean  toward  the  validity  of  its  own 
decisions,  or  the  wisdom  of  its  actions, 
however  well  intentloned  or   thought- 


fully conceived,  would  be  naive.  This 
is  only  human.  Convinced  that  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  place  the  Agency  in  a 
position  of  judging  itself.  Confess  de- 
cided that  the  accident  investigation 
fimction  should  be  placed  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  an  independent  agency — an 
arm  of  Congress — and  that  agency  was 
designated,  and  continues  to  be,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

It  is  true  that  the  Board  has  been 
criticized  from  time  to  time  for  being  too 
slow  in  releasing  to  the  public  its  deci- 
sions relative  to  the  probable  cause  of 
accidents.  Often  substantial  time 
elapses  between  the  date  of  the  accident 
and  the  date  of  the  Board's  decision,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautic  Board's  proceedings  in  such 
cases  are  of  a  quasi-judicial  nature  and 
that  its  decisions  must  be  rendered  with 
care,  not  haste;  with  truth,  not  con- 
jecture. 

The  benefit  realized  from  accident  in- 
vestigation is  not  limited  merely  to  the 
ultimate  public  decision  as  to  catise. 
Prom  the  moment  the  Board  commences 
an  investigation,  every  potential  avenue 
of  solution  is  traveled — every  theory  ex- 
plored— every  doubt  the  object  of  resolu- 
tion. The  Board  continually,  through- 
out its  investigation,  apprises  the 
Agency  of  its  theories,  doubts,  hypothe- 
ses in  order  that  the  Agency  may 
execute  its  responsibilities  to  implement 
precautionary  procedures  to  resolve  any 
areas  of  doubt  in  favor  of  safety. 

The  Agency  has  not  only  the  right  but 
also  the  duty  to  take  precautionary  ac- 
tion in  areas  of  doubt.  With  respect  to 
the  issuance  of  the  June  12  alert  bul- 
letin, the  editorial  does  not  deny  that 
the  Agency  had  the  right  to  take  such 
action.  What  is  objected  to.  however, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  action  was 
taken,  and  the  statements  which  were 
made  in  so  doing. 

I  do  not  profess  technical  expertise  in 
this  matter.    However,  I  am  advised  that 
Boeing  did  issue  alert  service  bulletins 
on  several  different  occasions  to  all  707- 
720  operators,  some  2  weeks  prior  to  Uie 
FAA's  release  of  its  alert  bulletin,  advis- 
ing the  operators  that  the  matter  of  bolt 
retention  should  be  checked  into  and  pre- 
cautionai-y  action  taken.    Nearly  a  week 
prior  to  the  Agency's  release  of  the  alert 
bulletin  on  June  12,  this  theory  was  dis- 
cussed among  various  representatives  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  the  Agency 
and  Boeing.   Apparently,  Agency  spokes- 
men   felt    that    the    PAA    should    re- 
lease an  alert  bulletin  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Boeing  had  done  so   2 
weeks  prior,  perhaps  on  the  theory  that 
greater  weight  would  be  attached  to  the 
Agency  bulletin  than  would  be  attached 
to  the  Boeing  bulletin.    I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  any  airline  execu- 
tive would  dismiss  lightly  the  warning 
issued  by  Boeing,  which  built  the  air- 
craft in  question,  and  fail  to  take  im- 
mediate corrective  steps.    If  the  PAA  at 
that  time  felt  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  why  did  it  not  immediately 
release  the  alert  bulletin?    If  it  was  a 
matter  of  emergency,  why  did  the  Agency 
take  action  in  the  form  of  an  alert  bul- 
letin which  is  not  mandatory  but  ad- 
visory— why   did   it  not   issue   an   air- 
worthiness directive  which  is  mandatory 
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and  which  would  require  immediate  cor- 
rection? 

The  day  following  the  release  of  the 
alert  bulletin,  the  Commerce  Committee 
inquired  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  action.  Various  parties 
were  contacted,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Boeing  Company,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
The  Committee  expressed  to  the  Agency 
concern  for  the  invasion  into  the  statu- 
tory domain  of  the  Board.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced of  the  persuasiveness  of  the  argu- 
ments which  the  Agency  advanced  in 
defense  of  its  action.  While  I  cannot 
say  that  the  handling  of  this  matter  rep- 
resents a  deliberate  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  statute — to  usurp  the  authority 
of  another  agency.  I  do  believe  it  was 
inept,  evidenced  poor  judgment,  and 
lack  of  discretion. 

The  committee  has.  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  admonished  the  PAA  for  ex- 
ceeding the  scope  of  its  statutory  respon- 
sibility relative  to  declarations  concern- 
ing the  probable  cause  of  accidents. 
This  last,  then,  is  only  one  of  a  series 
of  incidents  which  has  caused  us  con- 
cern. I  am  hopefully  confident  that  it 
will  be  the  last.  This  is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  corrected  through  legisla- 
tion, because  existing  law  is  clear  on  this 
point.  This  is  a  problem  that  can  only 
be  corrected  throiigh  the  use  of  good 
judgment  and  the  realization  that  duties 
must  be  executed  with  full  appreciation 
of  statutory  responsibilities  as  well  as 
limitations  and  the  impact  which  ill- 
advised  action  or  hastily  conceived 
declarations  may  have. 

The  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Mr.  Halaby.  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  dedication.  He  is 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  I  am  confident 
he  will  make  every  effort  to  resolve  it. 

The  Board  has  in  my  view  done  a 
superb  job  in  executing  its  investigatory 
responsibilities.  It  has.  I  believe  without 
question,  the  most  expert  and  dedicated 
accident  investigation  team  in  the  world. 
If.  however,  there  is  a  need  for  the  ac- 
cident investigation  function  and  the 
duty  to  determine  probable  cause  to  be 
transferred  to  another  existing  agency 
or  to  a  newly  created  agency,  it  will  be 
a  matter  for  the  Congress,  not  the  PAA. 
to  decide.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  such 
a  need  exists. 


PUBLIC    WELFARE   AMENDMENTS 
OF    1962 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  modified  King- 
Anderson  medical  care  proposal  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  public 
welfare  bill  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  first  draft  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  still  far  from  acceptable, 
however.  Putting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  business  of  hospitalization 
and  other  health  insurance  would  be 
taking  the  first  step  toward  socialized 
medicine.  Inevitably,  there  would  be 
future  steps  to  put  the  Government  all 
the  way  into  the  medical  field.  The  end 
result  would  be  quite  similar  to  the  un- 
satisfactory experience  of  England  and 
Canada.  It  would  be  certain  to  result  in 
much  abused  and  costly  programs.    It 


would  be  the  beginning  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  fine  medical  practice.  No 
country  in  the  world  can  equal  the  high 
standard  of  medicine  practiced  in  the 
United  States  under  our  present  system. 

The  modified  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal, which  would  place  a  heavy  tax  on 
every  person  covered  by  social  security  to 
pay  hospital  bills  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  financially  able  and  will- 
ing to  pay  their  own.  is  only  one  of  its 
great  weaknesses.  The  modified  King- 
Anderson  proposal  still  would  only  take 
care  of  a  small  part  of  the  medical  prob- 
lems of  people  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
It  would  only  pay  for  a  part  of  the  hospi- 
talization costs.  Any  elderly  person  in 
need  of  doctor's  care,  surgery,  dental 
work,  drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  many  other 
needs  would  still  have  to  depend  on  their 
present  State  programs  of  which  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  is  a  part. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  the 
King-Anderson  proposal.  All  during  my 
30  years  in  the  State  legislature  and  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
tried  to  help  the  elderly  and  voted  for 
many  programs  to  give  them  much 
needed  and  well -deserved  assistance. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  huge  in- 
creases in  funds  for  cancer,  heart,  and 
other  forms  of  health  research.  This  is 
the  type  of  program  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  rightfully  play  a  major  role. 
It  can  do  a  great  amount  of  good  with- 
out being  directly  involved  in  the  private 
practice  of  medicine. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  great  need 
for  more  assistance  to  elderly  people.  I 
believe  this  can  be  met  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  present  programs  which  do 
not  and  will  not  overturn  our  great  pres- 
ent system  of  medical  practice. 


NATIONAL  COLUMNIST  PRAISES 
SCENERY  OF  SOUTHEASTERN 
UTAH 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
October,  my  administrative  assistant  and 
I  traveled  the  full  length  of  Utah  High- 
way 95  from  Blanding,  Utah,  to  Hanks- 
ville,  through  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scenery  in  the  world.  We  not  only 
wished  to  view  the  spectacular  scenery, 
but  also  to  study  one  of  the  leading 
routes  which  is  being  considered  for  the 
proposed  southern  Utah  National  Park- 
way that  would  be  authorized  under  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced.  It  cer- 
tainly merits  such  consideration. 

Since  making  that  trip,  a  leading  na- 
tional columnist,  Rosalie  Goldman,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  written  two 
lengthy  articles  about  Highway  95  and 
the  scenic  area  through  which  it  travels. 
These  appear  in  the  June  10  and  June  17 
editions  of  the  Tribune,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Miss  Goldman  is 
lavish  in  her  praise  of  the  beauties  of 
this  awesome  wilderness.  The  area 
fully  deserves  this  national  recognition 
given  to  it,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  result 
in  stimulating  visits  by  many  thousands 
more  Americans. 


(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  10,  1902] 
Reo-Dikt  Road  Meanders  Through  Wilder- 
ness  IN  Utah — 140-Mile  Route  Turouck 
Awesome  Canton  Countrt 

(By  Rosalie  Goldman) 

Hanksville.  Utah. — If  you  are  willing  to 
forgo  luxury  motels  for  luxury  views,  try 
fitting  Utah  Highway  95  into  your  drive 
west.  You  can  put  yourself  and  your  auto  , 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  America's  last  great 
wUdernesses  for  140  miles  without  hiking, 
Jeeping.  or  beating. 

This  road  Is  the  closest  anyone  has  come 
to  taming  a  wildly  beautiful,  remote  area. 
This  Is  canyon,  plateau,  and  mountain  coun- 
try. Over  it  all  is  a  wash  of  color^flame- 
red.  purpUsh-gray.  pink,  chrome-yellow. 

Pew  people  have  seen  it.  Even  today,  as 
modern  traffic  swirls  far  north  and  south  of 
it  and  jet  planes  streak  over  it,  this  region 
retains  its  frontier  quality. 

In  this  land,  which  has  just  opened  up. 
much  is  closing  up  fast.  While  you  can  still 
be  the  first  person  to  explore  some  of  Its 
lonesome  canyons,  this  is  one  of  the  last 
years  in  which  some  of  its  marvels  can  be 
visited.  (The  Qlen  Canyon  Dam  being  buUt 
at  Page.  Ariz.,  will  flood  a  sesj^jrrr'oPxhe 
highway). 

Utah  9S  Is  one  of  them  An  Independent, 
little,  red-dirt  road  that  pierces  the  heart  of 
the  canyon  county,  Its  opening  In  1947  linked 
two  vast  sections  of  southern  Utah,  split 
until  then  by  the  Colorado  River  and  its 
great  gorges. 

Highway  98  winds  through  canyons  of 
brilliant  color  and  fantastic  formations.  It 
leads  to  the  ferry  at  Hlte.  the  only  vehicular 
crossing  of  the  Colorado  in  almost  400  miles. 
It  connects  Hanksville  on  the  west  with 
Blanding  on  the  east. 

Roads  lead  to  Blanding  from  PlagstalT, 
Ariz.,  or  to  Montlcello,  Utah,  from  £>urango 
and  Grand  Junction.  Colo.  Montlcello  is  a 
half  hour  by  highway  from  Blanding.  You 
can  make  the  trip  in  1  day  from  Monti- 
cello  or  Blanding  to  Hanksville.  But.  to  get 
the  most  pleasure  from  It.  take  2  or  3 
days.  In  any  case,  your  full  and  lively  day- 
one  to  set  your  dreams  aglow  for  years  to 
come — Is  figured  as  starting  at  Montlcello  or 
Blanding  early  in  the  morning  and  just  mak- 
ing it  by  evening  to  Hanksville.  This  Is  a 
big  ride. 

Nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. Montlcello  and  Blanding  are  typical 
Utah  towns,  with  hospitable,  long  estab- 
lished residents.  There  are  modern  motels. 
Take  your  questions  to  the  Blanding  tourist 
center,  where  its  supervisor,  octogenarian 
Albert  Lyman,  Is  affectionately  called  •'the 
Old  Settler"  by  hundreds  who  respect  bis 
lifetime  experience  in  this  land. 

Or.  stop  at  the  home  of  Pern  and  Kent 
Proet  in  Montlcello.  to  meet  today's  most 
knowledgeable  explorers  of  that  area.  The 
Prosts — if  they  are  not  taking  vacations  on 
one  of  their  unique  jeep  camping  tours — 
will  be  happy  to  give  you  excellent  advice. 

Just  west  of  Blanding  is  the  juncture  of 
Route  47  with  95.  the  road  youve  come  to 
meet.  A  neat  sign  calmly  says:  "natural 
bridges  40.  Hlte  81".  •  •  •  no  hint  of  the 
excitement  burled  In  those  facts. 

When  you  have  traveled  only  12  miles,  the 
pavement  merges  Into  our  glamor  road  of 
red  dirt.  Blithely  Ignoring  the  sign  that 
announces  "rough  road."  two  families  were 
happily  camped  in  trailers  beyond  It.  Their 
use  of  95  convinced  us  we  could  go  anywhere 
a  trailer  could.  This  is  Government  land, 
and  one  may  camp  anywhere  along  the  way. 

Weird  erosions  are  dominant  features  of 
the  area.  And  the  first  ones  are  the  Elk 
Mountain  Triplets.  They  are  the  welcoming 
committee  at  the  next  bend.  They  seem  to 
glide  out  on  a  rock  raft,  gaze  serenely  down 
on  you.  and  slide  back  Into  the  waU  again 
as  you  move  on. 

The  droU  trio  also  guards  the  gateway  to 
the  empty  region.     Beyond  them,  your  road 
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sweeps  you  up  and  into  breathUklng  Comb 
Ridge  pass.    Stop  and  drink  In  the  view. 

The  serrated  peaks  of  Comb  Ridge  run 
south  50  miles  to  the  San  Juan  River.  High- 
way 95  sweeps  you  down  across  Comb  Wash 
and  up  onto  the  next  ridge.  Into  a  dwarf 
forest  of  juniper  and  pinon  pine,  green 
against  the  red  dirt. 

Pish  Creek  Is  the  third  small  canyon 
through  which  the  road  now  cuts,  swlagLng 
you  up  for  the  next  vUta.  There,  great 
oblong  promontories  Jut  out  in  staggered 
formation,  far  ahead  of  you.  the  Mossback 
mesas.  They  are  moody  giants  that  Increase 
the  prevailing  air  of  excitement  and  mystery. 
Going  toward  them,  you  leave  Elk  Mountain 
and  discover  the  dUtlnctive  landmark  it  pro- 
vides for  the  area;  Bear's  Ears,  two  matching 
rock  outcropplngs  on  the  top.  can  be  seen 
40  miles  away. 

Our  95  meeU  a  Junction  with  a  road  to 
Bear's  Ears.  Take  the  left  road  and  con- 
tinue to  approach  the  Mossback  mesas.  Just 
1 1  miles  farther  on.  you  will  arrive  at  a  turn- 
off  that  Is  a  mvut.  Natural  Bridges  national 
Monument.  A  sign  directs  you  1«^  mUes 
down  its  own  road  to  the  entrance. 

Here  are  three  of  the  world's  ouUtandlng 
natural  stone  bridges  within  6  mUes  of  each 
other,  all  carved  by  the  waters  of  a  wild 
gorge.  Whlt«  Canyoo.  The  bridges  stand  so 
delicately  against  the  blue  Utah  sky,  you 
may  hare  difficulty  realizing  that  each  could 
accommodate  a  large  building  under  lU 
sturdy  arch.  Each  owns  a  musical  Indian 
name — Owachomo.  Slpapu.   Kachlne. 

It  Is  Owachomo  that  can  be  seen  from  the 
entrance.  To  see  them  all  requires  a  «-mlle 
hike  Into  the  canyon.  There  Is  a  custodian 
at  Natural  Bridges  from  May  through  No- 
vember. There  are  camping  facilities,  and 
plenty  of  water  Altogether  a  rewarding 
stop  " 

Whit*  Canyon  leads  off  from  Elk  Mountain 
and  runs  west  to  the  Colorado  Our  road 
parallels  its  course  now.  White  Canyon's  in- 
nocent-looking white  rims  billow  like  soap 
suds  through  the  red  valley  of  the  Mossbacks. 
The  occasional  views  you  get  of  Its  Interior, 
when  It  meanders  close  to  the  road,  look 
pleasant  enough  You  would  never  know 
that  inside  lU  rims  its  headstrong  action 
has  carved  three  great  bridges  and  a  fright- 
ening, water-filled  narrows  where  the  walls 
are  2  feet  apart  but  several  hundred  feet 
high.  White  Canyon  and  Its  borders  are 
rich  In  Indian  ruins. 

Two  miles  farther  down  96  from  the 
Bridges  turnoff  is  a  side  road  (with  sign)  to 
»  viewpoint  for  Kaohlna  Bridge.  If  you  drive 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  walk  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  you  arrive  at  four  ladders  that  lead 
you  down  to  the  ttrldge.  This  gives  you  a 
second  chance  to  see  Kachlna  Bridge  and  a 
chance  to  see  two  of  three  bridges  without 
hiking  down  the  canyon. 

Highway  95  Is  now  running  on  a  shelf  at 
the  foot  of  the  MosstMcks.  The  great  red- 
wall  fingers  that  Jut  out  toward  you  are  the 
bottoms  of  the  mesas.  A  dreamy  quality  en- 
velops you.  Strange  eroded  shapes  edge 
down  from  the  cliffs.  White  Canyon  paces 
you  on  the  Hght  with  a  surplus  of  brilliant 
sights.  Even  so,  s-Droeone  is  sure  to  exclaim 
about  the  odd  shape  of  one  small  butte  that 
will  appear  on  the  right  ridge  of  the  valley. 
This  is  the  Cheesebox.  a  round  affair  with 
tapered  top,  surmounted  by  a  tiny  knob. 

Arrival  at  the  Cheesebox  also  means  your 
first  dramatic  view  of  the  Henry  Mountains, 
America's  geologically  youngest  range! 
named  by  Major  Powell  Prom  here  on,  the 
big,  black  Henrys  art  your  beckoning  peaks. 
As  we  weave  In  and  out  of  canyon  paths,  we 
travel  toward  them. 

But  whoa.  Drop  your  eyes  from  the  Henry 
to  the  little  bridge  you  cross  a  few  miles 
later.  Peer  over  on  the  right  at  the  tiny, 
but  tortuous  narrows  of  the  small  canyon 
you  are  bridging.     This  side  canyon  leading 
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Into  White  Canyon  offers  you  a  miniature  of 
the  remarkable  White  Canyon  narrows. 

Over  the  bridge  Is  Pry  Canyon,  tiniest  of 
towns,  yovu-  first  collection  of  human  dwell- 
ings in  57  mUes.  Pry  Canyon  was  just  a 
store  In  1955.  It  grew  Into  a  hamlet  with 
the  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  uranliun, 
and  now  Fry  Canyon  can  offer  you  overnight 
lodging 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ^ne  17.  1962] 
Manmade    Lake  Will   Cover   Part   or   Utah 

Wilderness — Plan  To  See  Some  of  It  Soon 

IT  Ever 

(By  Rosalie  Goldman) 
Pht  Canton.  Utah  —Utah  Highway  95.  a 
red-dirt  road  through  140  miles  of  rugged 
canyon  country,  offers  a  spectacular  view 
near  here.  A  pale,  bare  monolith,  2,600  feet 
above  the  vaUey  floor,  magically  takes  the 
shape  of  a  chair.  Jacob's  Chair,  named  for 
a  cowboy,  thruste  a  majestic,  empty  seat 
toward  the  clouds.  There's  room  on  the  seat 
for  Congress  to  meet  In  Joint  session. 

Pour  miles  farther  on.  this  land  of  sur- 
p-lses  Jolu  the  visitor  out  of  its  cowboys- 
and -Indians  aura  and  Its  mammoth  sur- 
realistic art  show  with  today's  most  modern 
exhibit — a  multlmUlion-doUar  uranium 
mine,  the  Happy  Jack.  A  small  sign.  "Big 
Horn  Mining  Co.."  shows  you  where  to  make 
a  left  turn  from  Highway  95  to  get  a  look  at 
this  humming  big  business. 

Originally,  the  Happy  Jack  was  an  open 
strip  mine.  Now.  the  Texas  Zinc  Co.  bur- 
rows deep  into  the  bases  of  the  proud  Moss- 
backs.  Chains  of  yellow  mine  cars  creep 
from  termite  passages  with  their  rich  loads. 
The  mine  tailings  have  almost  formed  a  new 
cliff  in  front. 

This  Is,  however,  a  minor  alteration  of  the 
landscape,  compared  with  what  Is  to  come. 
Leaving  the  Happy  Jack  Mine,  you  pass  an 
unassuming  sign  on  95  that  carries  one  of  the 
West's  biggest  stories.  "Entering  Glen  Canyon 
Recreation  Area."  Prom  here  on,  you  are 
on  land  that  will  be  affected  by  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  rising  at  Page.  Ariz. 

The  dam  will  be  as  large  as  Hoover  Dam. 
You  are  directing  your  carsteps  toward  the 
land  that  will  be  under  water  forever  In  a 
few  years,  when  the  Colorado  River  forms 
a  lake  bigger  than  Lake  Mead  behind  It.  The 
lake  wUl  submerge  Route  96  here.  This  Is 
why  time  is  running  out  for  using  96. 

Nothing  less  than  a  dam  the  size  of  the 
one  at  Page  would  ever  subdue  this  pas- 
sionately wild  topography.  You  feel  Its  roar- 
ing quality  as  96  takes  you  on.  The  reason 
for  the  tumultuous  heave  and  swell  of  the 
scenery  Is  the  Colorado  River.  You  are  near- 
Ing  It.  All  land  approaching  the  river  here 
goes  down  with  a  burst  of  fury.  Immense 
drops,  great  jagged  walU  and  more  color 
Strange  to  think  this  will  all  be  altered  and 
much  of  It  submerged. 

You  make  a  U-turn  right  to  cross  White 
Canyon  at  a  shallow  wash  and  a  U-turn  left 
around  a  cliff  to  enter  Parley  Canyon.  There 
the  road  follows  the  wash  to  bring  you  to 
White  Canyon  postal  station,  which  Is  one 
store  and  one  house.  But.  the  store  Is  air 
conditioned  and  can  serve  you  Ice  cream 
when  high  summer  temperatures  range  In 
three  numbers.  It  will  also  mall  your  letters. 
The  U.S.  maU  plane  lands  once  a  day  on 
something  accepted  as  an  airstrip  5  minutes 
away  beside  the  river,  between  the  huge 
walls  of  the  gorge. 

You  can  also  get  gas  and  water  here  and 
then  drive  on  to  the  historic,  solitary,  almost 
unbelievable  ferry  crossing  caUed  Hlte. 
There,  a  wooden  platform  screwed  to  old 
army  landing  barges,  successfully  bucks  the 
Colorado  current  with  the  aid  of  a  cable,  to 
make  the  only  crossing  of  the  river  in  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

Hlte  marks  the  end  of  Cataract  Canyon 
and  the  beginning  of  Glen  Canyon,  two 
vividly  contrasting  sections  of  the  continu- 


ous, muddy  Colorado.  Plonen  Art  Chaffln 
built  the  ferry  and  operated  it  for  many 
colorful  years. 

Chaffln.  a  man  of  lively  Interests  and  the 
discoverer  of  Goblin  VaUey.  now  a  State  park. 
maintained  a  fine  ranch  at  Hlte.  with  aii 
orchard  of  pomegranate,  fig,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  grapes,  and  a  variety  of  rich  harvests. 
A  talented  carpenter,  he  gathered  In  the 
drifting  gifts  brought  him  by  the  river 
through  the  years  and  turned  them  skillfully 
to  his  own  uses. 

Chaffln  retired  a  few  year  ago.  The  ranch 
has  been  abandoned.  But  many  signs  of  Its 
former  quality  remain.  It  is  worth  a  visit  to 
see  what  an  enterprising  man  could  accom- 
plish in  the  middle  of  the  wilderness. 

Plrst.  of  course,  you  must  cross  on  the 
ferry.  If  the  present  operator.  Woody  Edgel. 
Isn't  to  be  seen,  use  the  handy  local  phone 
at  the  water's  edge  It  will  bring  him 
quickly.  Woody  trucks  In  fresh  water  and 
can  furnish  you  that  and  camping  space  for 
50  cents  a  person. 

As  the  famed  current  of  the  Colorado 
speeds  under  you.  let  the  magic  of  Its  his- 
tory flow  over  you.  In  1869,  Major  Powell 
and  his  men  passed  this  very  place,  after 
successfully  running  the  hazards  of  Cataract 
Canyon  above  you.  Around  the  next  bend 
start  150  miles  of  the  beauties  and  mysteries 
of  Glen  Canyon . 

Turn  left  off  the  ferry  for  a  mile  ride  that 
brings  you  up  to  the  charming  gate  of  the 
old  Chaffin  property.  On  your  return  trip, 
after  recrosslng  Trachyte  Canyon,  watch  for 
Cass  Hlte's  carved  signature  on  a  low  shelf 
of  redrock  at  the  road's  edge. 

Back  to  the  ferry  and  95.  for  one  of  the 
deep  dish  thrills  of  the  entire  trip.  You 
drive  upcanyon  on  a  road  that  hugs  the 
river.  When  you  are  on  the  river  In  a  boat, 
as  we  were  this  summer,  you  cannot  believe 
there  Is  a  road  there  on  those  sloping  banks. 
But.  here  you  are.  driving  5  miles  of  our 
country's  most  superb,  remote  river  scenery. 

Uke  a  river  runner  or  canyon  hiker  you 
can  select  the  piece  of  beach  that  appeals 
to  you  for  camping,  with  Colorado  driftwood 
for  your  campflre.  and  the  sound  of  North 
Wash  Rapids  for  your  luUaby. 

The  road  leaves  the  Colorado  and  enters 
North  Wash  5  mUes  from  Hlte.  North  Wash 
is  a  spectacular  side  canyon  show  all  its  own. 
Redrock  spires  form  the  entrance.  Con- 
tinuotis  walls  rise  to  1.600  feet  above  you  on 
both  sides.  It  Is  a  choice  slice  of  exposed 
geology.  You  feel  the  excitement  of  earliest 
ages  as  you  travel  lU  entire  length.  Rarely 
does  one  have  a  chance  to  examine  a  whole, 
large  canyon  from  Its  mouth  to  Its  source. 

Six  miles  from  the  river,  you  will  reach  an 
Immense  cave  on  your  left.  It's  an  easy  walk 
into  the  cave  to  see  the  larger-than-life 
plctographs  it  contains.  The  red  painted 
figures,  probably  Fremont  Indian  drawings, 
are  among  the  handsomest  we  have  ever  seen. 

Hog  Spring  is  a  short  distance  farther 
down  the  road,  past  the  cave.  The  name 
does  not  apply  to  the  always  dependable, 
fresh  running  water,  pure  and  safe  to  drink. 
This  Is  a  good  place  to  fill  your  canteens. 
There  are  39  uninhabited  miles  still  ahead 
of  you. 

North  Wash  fades  out  of  existence,  as  95 
comes  up  through  the  Navajo  sandstone 
layer.  The  Henry  Mountains  are  just 
ahead.  You  have  come  out  onto  a  great 
bench  of  empty  land  and  are  twisting 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Henrys. 

Grotesque  sculptures  suddenly  crowd 
upon  you.  Red  and  white  shapes,  kneeling, 
bending,  posing — seem  alive  In  their  fun  and 
turn  the   roadside  into  a  playground. 

Lone  Cedar  flats  Is  the  name  of  the  far- 
reaching  empty  benchland.  The  road  sails 
right  past  almost  the  only  tree  In  a  hundred 
square  miles.  What  a  contrast  to  the  lux- 
urious growth  in  the  canyons  where  there  is 
water.  One  small  tree  has  given  the  whole 
area  its  name. 
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Two  miles  later.  95  ends  quietly  in  a  junc- 
tion with  24  which  brings  you  Into  Hanks - 
vine.  You  are  still  In  highly  scenic  country, 
but  your  adventuroiu  driving  is  over.  Hanks- 
vllle  has  motels,  gas  stations,  restaurants. 
Reo  Hunt,  who  operates  a  gas  station  and 
motel,  offers  free  guide  suggestions  for  day 
tours  to  spots  full  of  dinosaur  bones,  In- 
dian ruins,  and  beautiful  rock  formations. 

He  recommends  the  following  as  the  most 
direct  route  to  Page:  Route  24  to  Plateau 
Junction.  Then,  left  on  62  to  Kingston. 
Then,  22  to  Clrclevllle,  and  89  to  Panguitch, 
Orderville,  and  Page. 

Your  road  will  also  go  through  Capitol 
Reef  National  Monument  and  past  Bryce 
National  Park.  At  Page,  of  course,  you  will 
see  the  great  dam   under  construction. 

Advice  Is  In  order  to  make  this  trip  com- 
pletely successful  and  happy  for  you.  ' 

Take  a  5-galIon  can  of  water,  a  5-g»llon 
can  of  gas,  and  a  Utah  State  map.  Take  a 
shovel — your  car  should  always  be.  equipped 
with  It  an3rway.  A  handy  type  is  the  trench 
shovel  found  in  army  siu-plus  stores.  Use 
second  gear  for  any  sand.  Take  simple  food 
supplies,  sunglasses,  and  more  film  than  you 
ever  used  before  on  one  trip. 

For  campers,  there  are  plenty  of  fine 
spots,  with  a  world  of  wood.  All  that  is 
asked  by  one  of  our  neatest  States  Is  that 
you  leave  your  campsite  clean.  Some  trash 
barrels  are  provided,  but,  without  one  handy, 
the  old  saying  holds,  "If  you  can  carry  it 
In  full,  you  can  carry  it  out  empty."  The 
custom  of  biirnlng  your  cans  before  flatten- 
ing and  burying  them  destroys  the  odors 
that  would  make  small  animals  dig  them  un. 
Hence,  the  slogan,  "Burn,  bang,  and  bury  " 

A  word  of  caution  about  rainy  weather. 
Like  all  semidesert  In  the  Southwest,  it's 
mostly  dry,  but,  when  It  rains  hard,  the 
water  flows  fast.  Just  as  arroyos  In  New 
Mexico  and  gullies  in  Arizona  can  be  host 
to  a  flash  flood,  so  can  canyon  washes  In 
Utah.  The  points  of  the  road  to  particularly 
watch  are  the  crossing  of  the  White  Canyon 
Wash  and  the  drive  down  Farley  Wash.  You 
would  not  cross  an  arroyo  when  the  water 
was  flowing  hard,  or  soon  after  a  rain,  and 
so  your  Judgement  would  guide  you  the 
same  way  here. 

Many  a  driver  gets  local  advice,  uses  good 
sense,  makes  the  trip,  and  has  a  fine  time 
and  an  extraordinary  experience. 


WHO  IS  UNDERDEVELOPED  NOW? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Who's  Underdeveloped  Now?" 
published  in  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket, issue  of  July  6,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who's   Underdeveloped   Now? 

The  news  that  Washington  emissaries 
have  sought  to  Interest  Japanese  firms  in 
Investing  In  "underdeveloped"  areas  of  the 
United  States  leaves  us  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing feeling  of  Irony  and  puzzlement. 

Until  very  recently,  we  were  injecting  a 
flood  of  U.S.  dollars  Into  Japan  to  assist 
with  its  postwar  Industrial  recovery.  And 
our  aid  to  "underdeveloped"  countries 
around  the  world  continues  at  a  high  level. 
Thua,  while  we  enjoy  a  favorable  surplus  In 
our  International  balance  of  accounts  In 
commercial  goods  and  services.  U.S.  aid  to 
underdeveloped  nations  is  making  a  major 
contribution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  To  help  redress  this  imbalance,  it  Is 
reported  from  Tokyo,  we  have  attempted  to 
Interest  the  Japanese  In  investing  In  new 
factories  in  such  underdeveloped  territories 
as  Kansas  and  North  Carolina. 


What  a  sense  of  irony  must  exist  also  In 
Wichita,  Kans..  and  Wilmington,  N.C.  Wash- 
ington deploys  tax  moneys  to  aid  pauper 
nations  such  as  in  southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  because  in  most  cases  in- 
vestment by  private  U.S.  Industry  Is  insuffl- 
clent.  But  when  investment  In  new  Industry 
is  needed  In  our  own  South  and  Middle  West, 
Washington  turns  not  to  Itself,  but  to  the 
Inscrutable  East. 

It  is  puz^lng  to  know  how  Japanese  In- 
dustry will  push  forward  with  such  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Since  the  Idea 
was  broached  at  the  Japan-United  States 
Economic  Conference  last  November,  Japan 
has  entered  into  a  period  of  the  most  severe 
economic  bolt  tightening  caused  largely  by 
Its  own  International  balance-of-payments 
problems.  As  reported  In  the  pages  of  this 
newspaper  in  recent  weeks.  Japanese  Indus- 
try has  been  compelled  to  cut  back  basic 
steel,  copper  and  aluminum  operations  be- 
cause It  lacks  sufficient  foreign  currency 
reserves  to  pay  for  critical  raw  materials.  In 
view  of  this  problem,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Japanese  could  launch  any  kind  of 
program  employing  U.S.  dollars  to  build 
plant  and  equipment  in  this  country. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem,  unfor- 
tunately, is  growing  bigger  and  more  far 
reaching  than  most  nations  care  to  conceive. 
The  example  of  Canada's  difRcultles,  for  in- 
stance, has  caused  the  influential  Economist 
of  Britain  to  note  this  past  week:  "The 
world's  currency  difficulties  are  now  exerting 
a  clear  deflationary  Influence  on  the  world 
economy,  and  threaten  to  create  a  deflation- 
ary spiral.  It  is  the  real  constrictive  brake 
on  the  Kennedy  administration.  In  the 
economics  of  wonderland,  the  majority  of 
countries  are  attempting.  Impossibly,  all  to 
Improve  their  trade  balances  and  their  re- 
serves at  once.  Here  is  another  element 
from  the  dreary  cycle  of  the  1930's." 


PROPOSED  TAX  REDUCTION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rationalizations  for  Reckless- 
ness." published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, issue  of  Monday.  July  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  orinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  -^ 

Review  and  Outlook — Rationalizations  roH 
Recklessness 

Though  President  Kennedy  hasn't  decided 
whether  tax  cuts  should  be  recommended  for 
this  year  or  next  year,  one  thing  Is  clear: 
The  Impact  of  any  reductions  on  the  Federal 
deficits  hardly  ranks  as  a  major  considera- 
tion within  the  administration's  councils. 

Any  hope  of  responsible  taxcuttlng  must 
therefore  rest  with  Congress  or  public  pres- 
sure or  both.  Congress  unquestionably  has 
the  p>ower  to  force  Government  spending 
down  to  the  level  of  revenues  lowered  by  tax 
reductions.  If  it  would  do  so.  in  this  era 
of  Inflated  and  wasteful  Federal  spending, 
that  might  be  the  best  reason  yet  for  ad- 
vocating sizable  tax  reducUons. 

Admittedly,  the  record  Is  not  encouraging. 
It  is  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  successive 
administrations,  that  presided  over  25  Fed- 
eral budget  deflclU  in  the  31  years  through 
1961.  It  Is  the  Congress  which  gave  Its  bless- 
ings to  the  additional  deflclt  of  $7  billion- 
more  than  the  whole  Government  spent  a 
little  over  20  years  ago — In  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ended.  It  is  the  Congress  which  has 
now  Increased  the  public  debt  limit  to  an 
untidy  $308  billion. 

Still,  the  very  enormity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  condition  might  Jolt  Con- 
gress into  using  the  level  of  tax  cuu  to  im- 
pose restraint  on  the  admlnUtratlon's 
spending.    In    the    Informed    estimate    of 
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Senator  Hakbt  Btrd,  the  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  $fl  billion  without  tax  cuts;  with 
prompt  tax  cuts  of  the  reckless  sort  the 
chamber  of  commerce  proposes.  It  could  be 
a  startling  915  billion. 

Certainly  if  there  were  a  good  many  more 
Byrds  In  Congress  there  would  be  a  return 
to  fiscal  responsibility.  But  even  as  It  Is, 
many  Members  must  realize  by  now  that 
the  administration,  far  from  eschewing  defi- 
cits even  in  principle,  shows  every  sign  of 
embracing  deflclt  financing  as  a  way  of  life — 
and  going  to  amazing  lengths  to  rationalize 
It.  And  many  on  Capitol  Hill,  regardless  of 
their  politics  or  pet  projects,  must  be  able 
to  see  through  those  rationalizations. 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  administration  theory  that,  in  to- 
day's economic  circumstances,  tax  reductions 
accompanied  by  Increasing  Government 
spending  would  rocket  the  Nation  Ipto  a  new 
Euperboom.  Accordingly  Congress  has  scant 
Justification  for  assuming  that  lower  taxes 
might  actually  mean  higher  revenues  In  a 
booming  economy. 

Plenty  of  evidence  exists,  however,  to  show 
what  happens  to  nations  that  per^ut  in  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe 
finally  had  to  turn  from  Inflation  before  they 
could  prosper:  even  the  politicians  had  to 
admit  It  had  become  economlcallT  Intoler- 
able. 

If  Congress  wants  an  example  both  recent 
and  close,  it  can  look  at  Canada,  which 
thought  It  could  Inflate  Itself  Into  even  more 
buoyant  prosperity.  Instead,  the  tough  logic 
of  economics  puUed  It  up  short;  It  had  to 
take  drastic  corrective  measures.  Including 
government  retrenchment. 

Nothing  in  the  U.S.  economy  makes  it  Im- 
mune from  the  consequences  of  constant 
Federal  abuse.  Why  so  many  Government 
officials  are  Incapable  of  seeing  this  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  How  else  can  they  In- 
terpret the  warning  signs,  like  the  persistent 
foreign  expectation  of  dollar  devaluaUon? 
How  can  they  possibly  hope  to  ellmiruite  the 
InternaUonal-paymenU  deflclt  while  piling 
mountainous  domestic  deflclu  upon  deficits? 

Most  Americans,  we  believe,  do  realise  that 
the  Government  raUon.-iUsatlons  fly  In  the 
face  of  commonsense.  If  so.  maybe  they 
should  respond  to  the  President's  request  for 
an  economic  "dialog." 

What  the  administration  and  Congress 
need  to  be  told  Is  that  the  basic  fiscal  issue 
Is  not  as  sophisticated  as  Government  eco- 
nomic advUers  like  to  say.  Specifically,  the 
need  Is  for  tax  cuts  that  are  not  designed  to 
deepen  deficits  but  are  geared  to  sharply 
lower  spending. 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  the  people 
had  raised  their  voice  against  fiagrantly  un- 
wise budget  policies.  And  if  Congress  Is  at 
all  concerned  about  the  Nation's  economic 
health.  It  will  listen. 


LOSING  AGAIN  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
course  of  negotiations  over  the  latest 
difficulties  in  Laos  that  are  now  taking 
place  in  Geneva  give  abundant  proof 
that  our  worst  expectations  are  being 
fulfllled.  The  latest  newspaper  reports 
reveal  that  the  West  Is  retreating  again. 
Apparently  we  have  agreed  that  the  vital 
point  regarding  integration  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  is  to  be  considered  a  matter 
of  internal  policy  and  does  not  belong 
in  an  International  agreement.  Also 
tlie  promise  of  no  reprisals  is  to  be 
deleted  from  the  agreement,  again  be- 
cause It  la  alleged  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
ternal policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion.   The  whole  purpose  of  the  agree- 
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ment  was  to  put  an  end  to  civil  war  and 
establish  a  neutralist  government.  This 
was  why  we  went  to  Geneva  in  the  first 
place  and  this  Is  why  we  stayed  there 
trying  to  negotiate  while  the  Commu- 
nists went  on  lighting.  Everything  that 
goes  on  In  Laos  should  be  an  internal 
matter,  but  unfortunately,  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  Communist  forces  from  other 
states  have  consistently  operated  in  Laos. 
Mr.  President,  It  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  a  neutral  Laos  is  not  going 
to  exist  at  all  unless  that  neutrality  is 
enforced  from  the  outside.  Newspaper 
reports  also  Indicate  that  SEATO  na- 
tions are  to  renounce  completely  their 
protection  of  Laos.  What  will  be  left 
to  prevent  the  Pathet  Lao  from  taking 
over  the  counti-y  without  even  any  fight- 
ing, from  executing  the  pro-Western 
fighters,  and  from  establishing  a  Red 
regime?  Nothing.  This  will  all  be  con- 
sidered an  Internal  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  recent 
American  policy  in  Laos — insofar  as 
we  had  any  policy  at  all— was  to  re- 
move the  struggle  from  the  military  to 
the  political  sphere.  In  fact,  we  vir- 
tually surrendered  on  the  military  level. 
Now  we  are  alx)ut  to  surrender  on  the 
political  level.  If  there  Is  any  basis  at 
all  to  present  newspaper  reports,  the 
Communists  are  ready  every  day  to  make 
a  new  demand  and  we  to  make  a  new 
concession,  until  there  will  no  longer  be 
anything  left  for  the  Communists  to  de- 
mand or  for  us  to  surrender. 
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intellectual  endeavor  an'!  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Naturally,  a  good  educational  system 
depends  also  upon — 

A  sound  phllosphy  of  education; 

An  up-to-date  curriculum:   and 

Enough  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
other  facilities. 

Among  other  things,  this  means  ade- 
quate support  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels;  as  well,  encouraging  private 
sponsorship  of  education;  expanding  re- 
search In  education;  and  creating  a 
greater  national  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  education  to  our  progress 
and  security. 


TEACHING:   KET  TO  GOOD  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion— In  creating  an  ever-better  educa- 
tional system— <iepends,  to  a  tremendous 
degree,  upon  teaching — a  key  to  good 
education. 

By  experience,  we  know  that  the  high 
profession  of  teaching  requires  a  great 
dedication  for  Imbuing  in  students,  in 
spirit,  not  just  "in  letters'":  a  love  of 
learning;  intellectual  honesty;  self- 
discipllne;  ability  to  think  independ- 
ently, clearly,  and  objectively;  and  un- 
derstanding that  learning  is  a  day-to-day 
process — never  completed— with  today's 
knowledge  serving  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  for  tomorrow. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  National  Goals, 
appointed  by  former  President  E>wight 
Eisenhower,  wo  will  need  200,000  new 
teachers  every  year  for  the  next  10 
years  to  meet  growth  and  replacement 
needs  of  the  Nation.  To  obtain  not 
only  an  adequate  number,  but  well  qual- 
ified teachers,  however,  the  Nation  must 
adopt  a  new  attitude  toward — and  lift 
the  status  of — the  teaching  profession. 

These  steps.  I  believe,  should  include: 

Raising  teacliers'  salaries  until  they 
are  competitive  to  Jobs  in  other  fields  in- 
volving comparable  ability  and  length  of 
training; 

Improving  standards  of  recruitment 
and  training  to  provide  the  necessary 
quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  of  teach- 
ers; 

Creating  a  public  climate  to  make  the 
academic  proft«sk)n  attractive  to  top 
quality  people,  with  greater  respect  for 


WHOSE  BREAD  I  EAT— HIS  SONG  I 
SING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Whose 
Bread  I  Eat— His  Song  I  Sing,"  written 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  McDaniel,  and  published  in 
the  November  1961  bulletin  of  the  Pul- 
ton County,  Ga.,  Medical  Society  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  free  handouts  by  the 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Whose  Bseao  I  Eat— His  Song  I  Sing 
(By  J.  G.  McDaniel,  M.D.) 
I  remember,  as  a  small  boy  In  knee 
britches,  going  with  my  father  to  hear  an 
address  given  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  Pace, 
then  Congressman  from  the  old  Georgia  12th 
District.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee  River.  There  was  a  barl>ecue,  and  citi- 
zens, especially  farmers,  from  all  the  coimties 
gathered.  This  was  before  the  First  World 
War. 

It  seemed  that  someone  In  the  Congress 
had  Introduced  a  bUl  that  would  give  the 
farmers  some  money  provided  they  did  some- 
thing. The  Congressman  vigorously  opposed 
it.  I  had  no  Idea  what  it  was.  because  I  was 
watching  a  "dirt  dobber  "  making  a  baU  of 
mud.  The  Congressman  snapped  me  back  to 
attention,  however  when  he  said,  "I'm  going 
to  teU  you  a  true  story  about  the  wild  hogs 
that  once  lived  about  40  miles  down  the 
river." 

"Years  ago,"  the  Congressman  said,  "in  a 
great  horseshoe  bend  down  the  river,  there 
lived  a  drove  of  wild  hogs.  Where  they  came 
from  no  one  knew,  but  they  survived  floods, 
fires,  freezes,  droughts,  and  hunters.  The 
greatest  compliment  a  man  could  pay  to  a 
dog  was  to  say  that  he  had  fought  the  hogs 
In  Horseshoe  Bend  and  returned  alive.  Oc- 
casionally a  pig  was  killed  either  by  dogs  or 
a  gun— a  conversation  piece  for  years  to 
come. 

"Finally  a  one-gallused  man  came  by  the 
country  store  on  the  river  road  and  asked 
the  whereabouts  of  these  wUd  hogs.  He 
drove  a  one-horse  wagon,  had  an  ax.  some 
quilts,  a  lantern,  some  com,  and  single-barrel 
shotgun.  He  was  a  slender,  slow-moving, 
patient  man — he  chewed  his  tobacco  deliber- 
ately and  spat  very  seldom. 

"Several  months  later  he  came  back  to  the 
same  store  and  asked  for  help  to  bring  out 
the  wUd  hogs.  He  stated  that  he  had  them 
all  in  a  pen  over  in  the  swamp. 

"Bewildered  farmers,  dubious  hunters,  and 
storekeepers  all  gathered  In  the  heart  of 
Horseshoe  Bend   to   view   the  captive   hogs. 

'"It  was  all  very  simple,'  said  the  one- 
gaUused  man.  First  I  put  out  some  corn. 
For  8  weeks  they  would  not  eat  It.  Then 
•ome  of  the  young  ones  grabbed  an  ear  and 


ran  off  Into  the  thicket.  Boon  they  were  all 
eating  it;  then  I  commenced  buUding  a  pen 
around  the  com,  a  little  higher  each  day 
When  I  noticed  that  they  were  all  waiting 
for  me  to  bring  the  com  and  had  stopped 
grubbing  for  acorns  and  roots.  I  buUt  the 
trapdoor.  Naturally,  said  the  patient  man 
'they  raised  quite  a  ruckus  when  they  seen 
they  was  trapped,  but  I  can  pen  any  animal 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  If  I  can  Jlst  get  him 
to  depend  on  me  for  a  free  handout.'  " 

We  have  had  paUent  men  In  our  Central 
Government  In  Washington  for  years.  They 
are  using  our  own  dollars  Instead  of  corn. 
I  stUl  think  about  the  trapdoor  and  the 
slender,  sttxjped  man  who  chewed  his  tobacco 
deliberately,  when  he  spat  and  turned  to  the 
gathered  citizens  many  years  ago  and  said. 
"I  can  pen  any  animal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  if  I  can  J  1st  get  him  to  depend  on  me 
for  a  free  handout." 


COURAGE  OP  1776  IS  CHALLENGE  OF 
TODAY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Cour- 
age of  1776  is  Challenge  of  Today,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.,  on  July  4.  1962,  dealing  with 
the  significance  of  certain  statements 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dally  Star. 
July  4,  1962] 

COUBAGE  OF   1776  Is  CHALLENGE  OF  TODAT 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  surface 
patriotism  displayed  today.  This  is  a  plea 
that  some  of  It  go  more  than  skin  deep. 

July  4  Is  a  day  when  Americans  might  well 
think  carefully  of  some  of  the  statements  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  also  Is 
a  day  when  the  fainthearted,  the  defeatists 
and  the  people  who  are  so  Insecure  in  their 
personal  and  political  philosophies  that  they 
rescM^  to  pressure  to  force  their  Ideas  off 
onto  others,  should  recall  the  clarity  of 
thinking  and  the  courage  of  John  Han- 
cock, Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Button  Gwinnett,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
(to  pick  at  random  a  sampling  of  great 
names)    when  they  signed  the  Declaration. 

The  Declaration  states  clearly  certain 
truths  which  its  signers  held  to  be  "self- 
evident": 

"All  men  are  created  equal,  and  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights. 

"Among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness. 

"To  secvu-e  these  rights,  Governments  are 
instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  at  the  governed. 

"Whenever  any  Form  o*  Government  be- 
comes destructive  to  these  ends.  It  is  the 
Right  of  the  Pe<^e  to  alter  it  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying 
Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganizing Its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety 
and  Happiness." 

The  Declaration  fvuther  states  that  while 
"Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  Gov- 
ernments long  estobllshed  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes," 
nevertheless  the  peoi^e  have  the  right  to 
change  the  Government  when  they  consider 
the  causes  justified. 

Here  is  the  heart  of  the  Declaration.  It 
has  survived  in  memory  when  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs,  reciting  now  almost-forgot- 
ten charges  against  King  George  ni,  scarcely 
are  read. 
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Tlie  viBion  of  tb«  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  broad.  It 
was  broader  than  mere  flag-waving,  for  at 
the  moment  they  signed  they  discarded  one 
flag  but  had  no  single  other  flag  to  wave. 
It  was  broader  than  any  religious  or  eco- 
nomic difference.  It  was  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  Virginia  plantation  owner,  ele- 
gantly educated  In  the  sciences  and  the  arts; 
and  the  Massachusetts  smijggler.  who  knew 
less  of  such  formal  things  but  perhaps  more 
about   the  passions  of  the  ordinary  people. 

It  was  broad  enough  so  that  they  were 
wllUhg  to  risk  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor  In  the  cause  to  which 
they  affixed  their  signatures.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  suffered  badly  In  the  subsequent 
years  because  they  signed.  All  went  In  peril 
not  only  of  their  properties  but  of  their 
lives.  Franklin  warned  them  that  "If  we 
don't  hang  together,  we'll  all  hang  sepa- 
rately." It  was  a  stem,  pointed  and  salu- 
tary warning. 

This  is  no  year  to  take  the  Declaration 
of  Ind^>endence  for  granted,  and  to  run  up 
the  flag  and  then  go  off  on  a  picnic  with- 
out giving  any  thought  to  the  principles 
at  stake  186  years  ago.  Fly  the  flag,  of 
course;  one  wUl  be  flown  at  the  Star  and 
others  by  patriots  everywhere.  Have  the 
picnic,  for  it  Is  a  day  free  and  a  picnic  la  a 
pleasant  thing.  But  also  think  for  a  mo- 
ment of  the  steps  taken  In  Philadelphia  the 
first  week  In  July.  1776,  culminating  in  the 
Independence  of  the  13  Colonies  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  nation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  THOMAS 
JEFFERSON  JACKSON  SEE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  America  has 
learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Jackson  See,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing astronomers  and  geometers  of  the 
20th  century.  The  news  of  his  funeral 
over  the  weekend  was  particularly  sad- 
dening to  the  people  of  Missouri,  where 
Dr.  See  was  born  and  reared. 

Of  particular  honor  to  Missouri  is  the 
fact  that  Dr.  See  began  his  education 
there,  acquiring  three  degrees  from  the 
State  university,  prior  to  obtaining  a 
Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1892  at  the  young  age  of  26. 

From  this  point,  he  rose  rapidly  to  a 
status  of  international  prominence,  as- 
suming many  positions  of  importance  in 
the  astronomical  field.  He  was,  by  turn, 
employed  at  the  observatory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Berlin,  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 
University  of  Chicago,  the  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory, the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory, 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  See  accom- 
plished many  astronomic  feats,  including 
the  discovery  and  measurement  of  about 
600  new  double  stars  and  the  remeasure- 
ment  of  some  1,400  double  stars,  through 
the  use  of  the  Clark  refractor  at  Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

Dr.  See  belonged  to  many  interna- 
tional scientific  organizations  and  was 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a 
man  of  outstanding  ability  in  his  field. 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  honored  by 
association  with  his  name. 


THE 


150TH       ANNIVERSARY 
FROSTBURQ.  MD. 


OF 


Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  President,  whenever 
somebody   says   something  particularly 


nice  about  our  children,  our  family,  or 
our  home,  we  naturally  feel  a  warm  glow 
of  appreciation  and  pride.  It  was  Just 
such  a  pleasant  sentiment  that  I  expe- 
rienced when  I  read  an  editorial  yester- 
day about  the  150th  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  Frostburg,  the  town  in  which  I 
was  born  and  in  which  I  still  have  my 
home. 

I  have  sometimes  been  accused  of  be- 
ing too  enthusiastic  about  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  western  Maryland,  but 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
us  invariably  end  up  agreeing  with  my 
praises.  I  could  speak  at  length  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  but  in  the  inter- 
ests of  time,  I  shall  let  the  editorial 
present  my  case. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
It  was  printed  in  the  July  8,  1962  edition 
of  the  Sunday  Sun  of  Baltimore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prostbthio's  Birthdat 

In  1806  Congress  authorized  a  study  of  a 
proposed  highway  from  Cximberland  west- 
ward across  the  Appalachians  to  the  Ohio 
River  Valley.  In  1811  a  contract  for  the  first 
10  miles  of  the  highway  was  awarded  and 
the  building  of  the  historical  National  Road 
was  started.  One  year  Uter  Meshach  Prost 
opened  a  tavern,  soon  to  become  a  hotel. 
at  the  side  of  the  road  and  Allegany  County's 
Frostburg  came  Into  being. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Frostburg  "is 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  located  towns 
In  Maryland."  There  will  be  no  disputing 
of  that  claim  here.  Frostburg  has  Big 
Savage  Mountam  at  It^  back,  and  before 
it  to  the  east  Is  a  rolling  countryside  and 
beyond  that  Dan's  Mountain.  It  Is  a  setting 
one  Is  not  likely  to  forget. 

Frostburg  has  had  a  long  and  varied  his- 
tory. It  was  a  celebrated  stopping  place 
during  the  heyday  of  the  National  Road  with 
its  flood  of  traffic  between  the  East  and  West. 
It  was  for  years  a  center  of  western  Mary- 
land's thriving  coal  mining  industry.  Since 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  has  been  the  site 
at  Frostburg  State  Teachers  College,  which 
is  now  in  a  period  of  rapid  growth  and  Is 
western  Maryland's  higher  education  center. 

Frostburg  has  been  celebrating  Its  ISOth 
anniversary.  It  Is  a  proper  event  for  cele- 
bration. Frostburg  has  played  a  sturdy  role 
In  western  Maryland  and.  Indeed.  In  Mary- 
land history.     Congratulations. 
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PROPER  DISPLAY  OP  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
disturbed  by  the  lethargic  attitude  of 
many  of  our  citiaens  concerning  the  fly- 
ing of  the  flag  on  important  holidays, 
Mr.  Thomas  8.  Carr.  vice  president  and 
manager  of  WBAL  in  Baltimore,  decided 
that  his  radio  station  should  broadcast 
an  editorial  on  why  everyone  should  dis- 
play Old  Glory. 

He  turned  over  the  task  of  writing  this 
editorial  to  Mr.  Albert  W.  Quinn.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WBAL  news  staff,  and  the 
result  was  a  powerful  tmd  stirring  piece 
entitled  "What  Old  Glory  Means."  This 
was  transcribed  and  was  broadcast  15 
times  on  Flag  Day.  10  times  on  July  3, 
and  10  times  on  July  4.  Thousands  of 
listeners  immediately  began  flooding 
WBAL  with  requests  for  copies  of  the 
editorial  and.  in  the  vwy  best  traditions 
of  civic  responsibility,  the  staticm  has 


been    supplying    such    copies    free    of 
charge. 

I.  personally,  found  Mr.  Qulnn's  edi- 
torial to  be  extremely  Inspiring,  and  con- 
sequently I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd 
as  follows: 

What  Ou>  Olobt  Mxams 
(By  Al  Q\Unn) 

"Why  fly  the  flag?"  th«  young  man  asked 
"Long  ago.  when  It  was  young— well.  It  w»4 
different  then;    it  was  nov«l— the  thing   to 
do.     But  now  the  flag  Is  old  and  the  custom 
long  outmoded." 

The  old  man  smiled.  "Yes."  he  said,  "the 
flag  Is  old  now,  but  then  it  always  has  been 
old.  Remember?  It  was  "Old  Olory*  way 
back  there  on  Cowpene  field,  where  Howard's 
men  endowed  It  with  tliat  nam*  of  lore. 
And  It  was  old  and  Uttered  too  the  day  It 
flew  o'er  Brooklyn's  stubborn  stand  by  Small- 
wood's  bold  command.  It  was  older  sUlI. 
of  course,  at  Fort  McHenry  when,  waving  In 
the  morning  breeze,  it  Inspired  a  hymn  of 
noble  destiny.  Tes.  son,  that  banner  of 
beauty  was  even  old  when  Its  stars  and 
stripes  were  stitched  with  Imlng  care  by 
Betsy  Ross.  As  old  as  man's  hatred  of  tyr- 
anny, his  yearning  for  freedom  and  his  love 
of  liberty  won.  Its  origins  indeed  go  back  to 
civilization's  very  dawn.  But.  in  Its  ageless 
beauty.  It  stm  Is  yoxing.  Young  enou^  to 
quicken  the  beat  of  the  soldier's  heart  at 
Its  morning  rising  and  moisten  his  eyes 
with  sentiment  at  its  vesper-ttme  descent. 
And  to  symboltee  the  sailor's  lore  for  the 
ship  on  which  he  sails.  It  Is  so  beautiful 
In  its  lasting  youth  that  men  still  wotUd  die 
to  keep  it  from  the  dust.  Yes,  the  flag  Is 
young  enough  to  bear  new  stars  and  mark 
the  new  additions  to  the  famUy  of  the  States. 
And,  at  least  to  these  old  eyes.  Its  youth 
takes  on  new  bloom  as  new  nations  emerge 
In  pattern  after  that  for  which  It  proudly 
stands.  Why  fly  the  flag?  WeU,  perhaps 
the  answer's  there.  You  need  not  fly  the 
flag,  for  there  Is  none  to  say  you  must.  The 
choice  Is  freely  yours.  That's  what  'Old 
Glory'  means." 

From  lU  dusty  box  the  youth  unfurled 
the  flag  and  placed  It  In  lU  holder  on  the 
porch.  He  looked  through  misty  eyes  and 
said:   "I  think  I  never  saw  the  flag  before." 
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THE  MILITARY  IN  OUTER  SPACE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  White,  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  now  retired,  has  one  of 
the  foremost  military  minds  of  his  gen- 
eration. In  addition,  he  has  a  rich  and 
wide  baclcground  of  experience  in  mili- 
tary and  related  flelds  and  he  represents 
much  of  the  most  forward-looking 
thought  and  viewpoint  in  the  military 
profession. 

In  his  weekly  column  in  Newsweek 
magazine  of  July  9.  General  Whites 
comment  on  the  military  aspects  of  our 
space  development  is  of  tremendous 
vmhie  and  is  highly  significant.  I  bring 
it  to  the  special  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  commend  its 
reading  and  consideraUon  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OKJ>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
u  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Tks  Miutsst  nr  Oxrm  Sfacb 
We  should   be  racing   toward   a  new  po- 
tential   In   wartars.     Th«   futors    military 


▼alus  (tf  ^Mospower  may  transcend  that  of 
alrpower  today.  There  are  mUitary  requlre- 
menU  In  space  whlcji  this  NaUon  can  fail  to 
fuimi  at  lU  grave  peril.  Control  of  the  uni- 
verse. Including  our  own  earth,  is  at  stake. 
The  Department  ol  Defense  seems  to  me 
too  preoccupied  with  the  more  mundane 
aspecU  of  our  mUlUry  posture.  They  have 
done  much  to  revamp  budgets  and  organl- 
zaUon  but  too  little  on  the  military  aspects 
of  space.  The  military  themselves  tend  to 
think  of  adapting  aircraft  tactics  to  space. 
For  example,  some  visualize  dropping  nu- 
clear bombs  from  orbit.  Instead,  perhaps 
the  concept  of  transferring  old-fashioned 
aviation  techniques  to  space  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  complete  new  applications  should 
be  developed  for  space  weaporu-y.  I>evelop- 
ment  of  such  things  as  lethal  energy  and 
lightwave  weapons  may  revolutionize  arma- 
menu  and  be  especlaUy  adaptable  to  space 
systems.  Some  such  applications  could  even 
make  long-range  missUes  obsolete. 

MORS  rX7N08 

Because  space  technology  is  In  Its  Infancy, 
many  applications  lie  ahead  and  depend  on 
the  results  of  futxire  research  and  experi- 
mentation. Sorely  needed  Is  an  Increase  In 
our  fund  of  knowledge  of  military  space  tech- 
nology, and  backing  at  high  governmental 
levels  U  needed  to  obtain  the  necessary  re- 
sourcM.  This  year's  defense  budget  provides 
•1.5  bUllon  or  about  8  percent  of  the  total 
for  military  space  developments.  I  would  like 
to  see  even  more  provided — our  whole  futiire 
may  depend  on  It.  One  thing  is  certain, 
we  cannot  let  the  Soviet  Union  dominate 
space. 

The  potential  use  of  space  for  mUltary  pxir- 
poses  embraces  the  entire  spectrimi  of  mis- 
sions: Reconnaissance,  surveillance,  defense, 
offense,  command  and  control,  logistics,  and 
communications. 

Some  of  these  space  systems  already  have 
Imm^lUte  uUUty  and  fulflU  the  criteria 
which  must  be  met  In  order  to  Justify  their 
enormous  cost. 

These  criteria,  at  least  one  of  which  must 
be  met,  are: 

l^The  system  must  provide  a  means  for 
carrying  out  a  miUtary  task  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  In  space.    An  example  Is 
the  need  to  inspect  and,  if  need  be,  destroy 
satellites  which  appear  overhead. 

2.  The  system  must  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  miUtary  task  algnilVsantly  better  in  space 
than  in  any  other  medium,  viz:  Satellites 
which  will  provide  early  warning  against  bal- 
listic-missile attack. 

3.  The  space  system  must  be  capable  of 
executing  an  imp>ortant  military  mission  at 
signlflcantly  less  cost  than  by  other  means. 
Someday  vastly  improved  reconnaissance 
systems  may  be  possible,  and  orbiting  or  sta- 
Uonary  satellites  with  new  types  of  weapons 
might  prove  to  be  cheaper  offensive  systems 
than  intercontinental  missiles. 
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bring  cannot,  of  course,  be  pinpointed,  but 
one  thing  Is  srn-e — the  whole  planetary  sys- 
tem awaits  exploraUon,  and,  as  history  has 
shown,  where  man  has  explored,  man  has 
fought.  Oen.  Cxirtla  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  recently  said:  "Space  capa- 
blUUes  may  bring  about  the  technological 
disarmament  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  may 
also  remove  major  wars  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth." 


TAX   CUT    PROPOSAL   BY    THE   U.S. 
CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
on  July  6.  1962,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ladd  Plumley,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  relative  to  Fed- 
eral tax  reductions  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  chamber's  board. 

The  letter  is  self-explanatory,  and  it 
deals  with  a  subject  which  is  under  wide 
discussion  at  this  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  published  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

In  addition  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Pliun- 
ley,  and  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
State  chambers  were  not  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
a  letter  and  statements  from  Mr.  Her- 
schel  C.  Atkinson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hansell  mil- 
yer,  president.  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  statement  were  order  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


soTars 

Although  work  on  some  systems  which 
meet  the  above  criteria  is  already  imderway. 
I  wish  we  would  move  faster  on  the  satellite 
Inspector  and  Interceptor.  We  soon  may 
need  to  verify  what  the  Soviets  have  put 
into  space:  we  may  someday  want  to  shoot 
it  down.  UntU  we  have  an  inspection  and 
interceptor  capabiUty  the  Russians  can  do 
as  they  please  In  space.  Conversely,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Russians  are  working  Just 
as  hard  as  we  are  to  achieve  the  same  goal 
of  satelllte-idenUflcation  capability. 

Another  Intriguing  concept  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  the  sateUlte  inspectors  and  ought 
to  have  more  steam  and  money  behind  it. 
This  is  the  true  "spece  plane."  This  plane 
would  take  off  from  an  ordinary  airfield 
then  boost  itself  into  orbit  and.  with  power 
aboard,  return  to  the  atmosphere  and  fly 
again  like  an  airplane. 

These  are  some  of  tiie  mUltary  develop- 

menu  underway  now.    What  the  fxitvLn  will 
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Mr.  Ladd  Plumlxt, 

President.  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dea«  Mx.  Plumlxt:  I  was  astonished 
and  dismayed  by  the  June  29  action  of  the 
board  of  the  U£.  Chamber  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommending Immediate  Federal  tax  reduction 
without  equal  reduction  In  expenditures. 
My  concern  prompts  me  to  write  this  letter 
to  you. 

It  Is  conceded  that  we  are  In  a  period  of 
deflcit  financing.  You  must  know  that, 
under  such  clrcximstances,  you  are  propos- 
ing to  reduce  taxes  with  borrowed  money 
which  win  Increase  the  already  dangeroxis 
public  indebtedness. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  testified  vlgoroxisly  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  passed  June  28  raising  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  Federal  debt  from  S300 
billion  to  $308  billion. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  fact  that,  on  the  day 
after  passage  of  the  debt  raising  bin,  you 
would  propose  tremendous  tax  reductions 
with  admitted  recognition  of  "imbalance  in 
the  budget,"  and  that  you  would  do  so  with 
minlmimi  emphasis  on  expenditure  reduc- 
tion. 

I  asked  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  analyze 
your  proposals,  and  Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam,  chief 
of  the  staff,  estimates  the  annual  loss  in  rev- 
enue at  $9.5  billion.  I  quote,  in  part, 
directly  from  Mr.  Stam's  reply: 

"We  estimate  that  the  tax  reduction  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  would  result  In  an  In- 
dividual Income  tax  revenue  loss  of  $7  bil- 
lion and  a  corporate  Income  tax  revenue  loss 
of  $2.5  blUlon  In  a  full  year  at  income  and 
corporate  profit  levels  estimated  for  1962." 

I  have  particular  interest  In  the  UJS.  cham- 
ber's attitude  toward  public  matters  because 
I   have  served   as   a  member   of   Its   board. 


I  resigned  ttoax  this  position  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  UB.  Senate. 

I  know  that  the  XJ£.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  60  years  has  been  a  bulwark  for  fiscal 
responsibUlty  in  the  Federal  Government. 
Time  and  time  again  It  has  opposed  deflcit 
financing  and  Increasing  the  Federal  debt. 

But  the  position  taken  by  your  board  on 
June  29  must  be  regarded  as  fiscally  Irre- 
sponsible in  the  highest  degree.  If  your  new 
tax  recommendations  should  be  adopted,  they 
would  stimulate  more  Inflationary  policies. 

This  action  by  your  board  Is  significant  be- 
cause It  represenU  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
chamber's  traditional  policy,  and  for  this 
reason  It  may  have  extraordinary  Influence 
on  legislation  In  the  critical  days  ahead. 
The  voice  of  the  chamber  for  sound  govern- 
ment win  have  lost  lU  force. 

Your  proposals.  Including  tax  reduction  In 
high  Individual  Income  brackets,  were  almost 
coincident  with  proposals  by  George  Meany, 
of  AFLr-CIO.  and  Walter  Reuther,  of  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  to  cut  taxes 
on  low  and  middle  bracket  Income. 

If  both  recommendations  were  adopted 

the  Meany-Reuther  prc^yjsal  cutting  taxes 
in  the  lower  brackets,  and  your  cutting 
taxes  In  the  higher  brackets— It  must  be 
assumed  that  the  loss  of  revenue  would 
greatly  exceed   the   $9.5   blUlon   estimate. 

In  view  of  the  tax-cut  proposals  you  have 
made.  It  must  be  prestmied  that  your  board 
wUl  be  prepared  to  Join  in  the  next  request 
to  raise  the  debt  limit,  and  su^wrt  efforts 
to  raise  the  level  far  beyond  the  $808  bU- 
llon ceUlng  Just  enacted. 

It  is  obvious  that,  notwithstanding  the 
continuing  effort  of  those  who  try  to  stop 
deflcit  flnanclng.  unnecessary  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  being  Increased  year  by  year. 
Federal  spending  will  rise  again  this  year 
under  administration  estimates  and  pro- 
posals. 

Tax  reductions  as  you  propose,  tc  be  fi- 
nanced with  borrowed  money,  certainly 
would  Increase  both  the  deflcit  and  the  debt 
in  the  current  year.  At  present  the  deflcit 
for  the  new  year,  which  started  July  1,  can 
be  estimated  at  a  mlnlmmn  of  $6  bUUon. 

The  deflcit  in  the  year  which  ended  last 
Saturday  was  the  second  largest  In  peace- 
time history.  If  the  tax  reductions  you 
proposed  were  made,  it  is  probable  that  the 
deflcit  In  this  fiscal  year,  ending  next  June 
80.  would  set  a  new  peacetime  record. 

If  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  full  support  of  your  member- 
ship, combines  with  leaders  of  AFL-CIO  to 
advocate  massive  tax  reduction,  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  such  a  unified  assault, 
even  though  It  Is  founded  on  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibUlty. 

You  znuBt  surely  realise  the  seriousness 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  XJJB. 
Government : 

It  has  been  unable  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  In  25  of  the  past  31  years: 

It  has  pUed  up  Federal  debt  which  within 
the  next  6  months  will  approach  $308  bll- 
Uon — an  amount  far  beyond  that  required 
to  fight  World  War  II.  If  your  proposals 
for  immediate  tax  cut  were  adopted  the 
debt  would  go  even  higher. 

It  Is  losing  Its  gold  reserves  rapidly.  In 
the  past  13  years  otu-  gold  supply  not  re- 
quired to  back  the  dollar  has  been  reduced 
by  two-thirds. 

The  position  of  the  dollax  is  weakened  at 
home  and  abroad.  Its  purcha£lng  power 
within  the  country  has  dropped  from  100 
cents  to  46  cents  on  the  1939  Index. 

The  chamber's  board  seems  to  find  some 
Justlflcation  for  Its  action  in  the  tremendous 
deflcit  precipitated  out  of  fear  of  a  reces- 
sion In  1958-59.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  was  accompanied  by  unprecedented 
withdrawal  of  10  percent  of  the  U.S  gold 
reserves. 

Inflation-threatening  deflclts  impair  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar  by  foreign  governmenU 
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and  their  central  banlu  which,  while  we  con- 
tiniie  to  run  deficits  in  balance  of  payments 
accounts  abroad,  may  take  gold  Instead  of 
dollars  In  payment  of  debts  we  owe  them. 

Gold  backs  the  dollar,  and  we  are  within 
about  $4'/^  billion  of  the  gold  reserve  dedi- 
cated to  backing  our  money.  Further  heavy 
withdrawal  from  the  gold  supply  could  create 
a  situation  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
likely  to  confront  us  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  board's  announcement  said  its  recom- 
mendations had  "a  solid  backing  among 
business  economists."  Economists  now  in 
Government  and  business  are  becoming  no- 
torious for  advocating  dangerous  theories 
which  won't  work. 

It  is  untimely,  dangerous,  and  panicky  for 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  this  time  to  say  delay  in  tax  re- 
duction "courts  the  disaster  of  a  recession  in 
the  United  States"  which  may  spread  to 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Statements  of  this  kind  on  authority  of 
such  an  organization  as  yours  could  start  a 
recession  and  create  alarm  abroad.  Your 
statement  sounds  a  note  of  hysteria  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  not  Justified  by  the  facts 
or  the  conditions. 

Yovir  statement  could  not  stimulate  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  at  home  or  abroad.  Your 
tax  reduction  proposals  would  certainly 
cause  a  Federal  deficit  of  proportions  which 
could  affect  confidence  in  the  dollar.  Your 
statement  adds  to  the  difficulties  confronting 
us. 

No  one  Is  more  desirous  than  I  am  for 
constructive  tax  reform  and  solid  reduction 
based  on  reduced  expenditures  and  balanced 
budgets.  Nothing  could  please  me  more 
than  accomplishment  of  this  objective  whUe 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
But  every  defection  from  responsible  fiscal 
discipline   makes  this  increasingly  difficult. 

It  is  a  matter  of  enormous  importance 
when  policies  of  the  U5.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce which  have  stood  for  a  half  century 
are  laid  aside  and  fiscal  Irresponsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  is  ad- 
vocated. 

The  public  and  the  Congress  should  b« 
clearly  advised  as  to  the  extent  which  this 
action  by  your  board  has  the  full  approval 
and  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Ameri- 
can business  which  you  are  supposed  to 
represent. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  great 
responsibility  In  the  increasingly  dlfQcult 
effort  to  finance  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  am  chairman  of  that  committee. 

I  conclude  this  letter  by  asking  you  di- 
rectly whether  your  sUtement  of  June  29, 
1962,  has  the  specific  and  full  approval  and 
support  of  the  membership  of  the  U.a 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  inviting  State  chambers  of  com- 
merce to  comment  on  the  June  29  action  by 
your  board,  and  to  advise  me  of  the  reac- 
tion of  their  respective  memberships. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hasrt  F.  Btbo. 
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Ohio  Chambks  or  Commercc, 

Columbua.  Ohio.  July  6.  1962 
To  Executives  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce: 

Each  of  you  Is  due  to  receive.  In  Monday's 
mall,  a  communication  from  Senator  Harky 
F.  Btkd,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  together  with  the  re- 
quest for  a  statement  of  your  organization's 
position  on  Federal  tax  and  spending  pwllcy. 

The  Senator  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
statement  issued  early  this  week  by  President 
Ladd  Plumley,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  whlc  i  the  Senator  In- 
terprets to  be  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
that  organization's  prior  insistence  on  a 
balancing  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Over  the  telephone,  I  have  had  read  to  me 
both  the  text  of  the  very  vigorous  statement 
which  Senator  Btko  Is  releasing  to  the  na- 
tional press  for  Monday's  papers,  and  the  let- 
ter of  Inquiry  addressed  to  executives  of  State 
chambers  of  commerce,  selected  other  busi- 
ness organizations  which  maintain  mem- 
bership In  the  U.S.  chamber,  and  State  tax- 
payer associations. 

A  central  point  of  the  Senator's  letter  Is  to 
inquire  whether  the  U.S.  chamber's  state- 
ment was  submitted  to  or  cleared  with  your 
organization,  and  whether  the  U.S.  cham- 
ber's new  position  Is  consistent  with  the 
views  of  your  organization. 

He  solicits  a  reply  which  probably  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  record  being  made  in 
hearings  on  the  tax  bUl.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  see  the  advance  text  of  the 
telegram  which  we  are  dispatching  to  Sena- 
tor Byrd  on  Monday. 

Immediately  upon  the  release  of  our  wire 
reply  to  Senator  Btko.  we  will  provide  copies 
to  all  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, members  of  the  Hoiiae  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  members  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  In  the  Congress. 

Gene  Rlnta  has  been  kept  fully  Informed 
by  Senator  By«d,  and  among  other  things, 
has  provided  the  Senator's  office  with  the 
mailing  list  of  executives  which  will  bring 
the  Senator's  Inquiry  to  your  desk. 
Personal  regards, 

Hehschil  C.  Atkinson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Ohio  Chambzs  of  Commebci, 

Columbus.  Ohio.  July  6,  1962. 
Hon.  Haxkt  F.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  The  two  enclosxires  are 
self-explanatory. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  try 
to  assist  and  to  make  even  the  slightest  con- 
tribution to  the  magnificent  battle  you  are 
carrying  on  to  attain  a  more  solvent  Federal 
Government. 

Personal  regards, 

Hksschxl  C.  Atkinson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


July  9.  19€2. 
Hon.  H.ARRY  F.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Your  Inquiry  if  U.S.  chamber  policy  state- 
ment, which  urged  immediate  tax  relief  to 
stimulate  business  recovery  without  putting 
equal  emphasis  on  expendltiire  reductions, 
was  cleared  with  Ohio  chamber  as  constitu- 
ent member  of  federation  of  organizations 
passing  on  basic  national  chamber  policy. 
Interpretation  by  President  Ladd  Plumley 
for  U.S.  chamber  board  was  not  submitted 
to  Ohio  chamber  and  is  not  representative 
of  policy  positions  repeatedly  taken  by  our 
organization. 

We  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  U.S. 
chamber  officers  to  interpret  from  policy 
declarations,  but  deplore  this  expression 
which  seams  to  lack  insistence  on  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  Repeatedly.  Ohio  chamber 
board  has  taken  position  that  major  reduc- 
tion on  Federal  expenditures  and  downward 
tax  adjustments  are  inseparable.  Due  to 
series  of  unbalanced  budgets,  repeated  rais- 
ing of  debt  limit  and  dangerous  gold  outfiow, 
solvency  of  Federal  Government  demands 
that  reduction  of  expenditures  must  go  along 
with  badly  needed  tax  relief. 

Our  organization  view  Is  that  among  great- 
est sufferers  from  Inevitable  Inflation  which 
wUl  follow  further  unbalancing  of  budget 
and  added  debt  Incurments  will  be  those 
individuals  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  pen- 
sions, life  savings,  and  all  citizens  whose  se- 
curity reserves  are  based  on  bank  deposits. 


life  Insurance  policies.  jMnslon  fund  Invest- 
ments. Government  and  corporate  bonds, 
and  myriad  other  forms  of  savings  retained 
out  of  past  work  effort  or  accumulations 
We  flnnly  believe  vast  bulk  of  our  corpo- 
rate membership  continues  to  support  Ohio 
chamber  position  that  only  reductions  In 
nonessential  Federal  spending  coupled  with 
adequate  tax  cuts  can  restore  solvency  and 
avert  further  fiscal  and  economic  crises 
damaging  to  wage  earners  and  Investors 
alike.  Tax  cuts  designed  to  spxu-  Job  expan- 
sion through  greater  Investment  In  modern 
plants  and  machines  should  follow  expendi- 
ture reductions  and  should  be  as  big  as  pos- 
sible within  balanced  budget 

HnSCRSL  C.   ATKINSON, 

Executive  Vice  President. 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. Inc., 

Nashville,  Tenn..  July  3,  1962. 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Byro:  This  organization  la 
deeply  concerned  at  all  the  uik  about  tax 
reduction,  but  with  scarcely  any  mention 
of  the  desperate  need  for  Government  econ- 
omy. At  a  recent  meeting,  our  board  of  di- 
rectors unanimously  approved  the  following 
statements  which  were  addressed  directly  to 
Congress  : 

1.  Reduce  the  Federal  budget  by  reducing 
expenditures  that  are  not  essenUal  to  the 
functioning  of  the  Government  as  defined 
In  the  Constitution. 

2  Provide  for  an  orderly,  step-by-step  re- 
duction of  individual  and  corporate  Income 
tax  rates. 

3.  Avoid  any  further  increase  In  the  debt 
celling  and  the  contracting  of  any  obliga- 
tions outside  this  celling. 

The  reasons  which  motivated  this  appeal 
are  many,  but  I  will  mention  only  two: 

First,    deficit    spending    is    Inflationary 

President  Kennedy  and  the  late  Lord  Keynes 
to  the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng.  The  UB. 
dollar  Is  now  worth  only  46  cents  of  lu  1940 
purchasing  power  and  continued  deficit 
spending  would  further  impair  Its  soundness. 
Second,  continued  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  excess  of  revenues  will 
further  aggravate  the  already  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Increase  the  out- 
flow of  gold  and  confirm  the  worldwide 
opinion  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  further 
devaluation. 

The  council  believes  In  tax  reduction— 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  an  unbalanced 
budget. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hansell  Hillter, 

President. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  the  statement  by  Mr. 
Ladd  Plumley,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  calling  for  tax 
reductions.  I  was  glad  to  read  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byri)].  chairmaji  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  sent  a  reply  to  Mr.  Plumley 
under  date  of  July  6,  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  had  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  points  out  that  since  the  Oov- 
ernment  now  faces  a  deficit  of  some  $5 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  if  we 
went  ahead  with  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Ladd  Plumley,  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, there  would  likely  be  added,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Colin  P.  Stam,  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  some  $9,500  million  of  addi- 
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tional  loss.  So  the  Government  would 
be  approaching  a  deficit  of  $15  billion 
at  the  present  time. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  add  my  very  strong  protest  to  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
may  reconsider  its  position  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  it  is  discouraging,  indeed, 
to  people  who  look  to  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  leadership  in  economic 
matters,  to  find  the  chamber  suggesting 
such  an  irresponsible  course  as  a 
tremendous  tax  reduction  in  the  face  of 
so  large  a  deficit,  without  proposing  any 
reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

The  implications  of  such  an  action  are 
so  vast  that  I  cannot  possibly  attempt 
to  deal  with  them  now.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  By»d]  has  sum- 
marized them  succinctly  in  his  letter.  I 
urge  all  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  read  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  written 
to  Mr.  Plumley  in  his  letter  of  July  6, 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


1962.  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 

International  Wheat  Agreement,  1962 

The  Government  signatory  to  this 
Agreement. 

Considering  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  1949  was  revised  and  renewed 
in  1953,  1956.  and  1959.  and 

Considering  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  1959  expires  on  31  July  1962  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  conclude  a  new  Agree- 
ment for  a  further  j>eriod. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

part  i.  generai. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  executive  session 
to  consider  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ex- 
ecutive busmess. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  fattjrable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Matthew  H.  McCloskey.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Ireland. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Louis  Rosenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
VS  dUtrlct  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Manuel  C.  Rosa,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  ex- 
aminer m  chief,  UB.  Patent  Office. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT,   1962 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  agree- 
ment. Executive  D  (87th  Cong..  2d  sess.), 
the    International    Wheat    Agreement, 


Article  1 
Objectives 
The    objectives    of    this    Agreement    are: 

(a)  To  assure  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat- 
flour  to  Importing  countries  and  markets  for 
wheat  and  wheat-flour  to  exporting  countries 
at  equitable  and  stable  prices; 

(b)  To  promote  the  expansion  of  the  Inter- 
national trade  in  wheat  and  wheat-flour  and 
to  secure  the  freest  possible  flow  of  this  trade 
In  the  Interests  of  both  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  development  of  coimtrles.  the  economies 
of  which  depend  on  commercial  sales  of 
wheat; 

(c)  To  overcome  the  serious  hardship 
caused  to  producers  and  consumers  by  bur- 
densome surpluses  and  critical  shortages  of 
wheat; 

(d)  To  encourage  the  use  and  consximp- 
tion  of  wheat  and  wheat-flour  generally,  and 
in  particular  in  developing  countries,  so  as 
to  improve  health  and  nutrition  In  those 
countries  and  thus  to  assist  in  their  develop- 
ment; and 

(e)  In  general  to  further  International  co- 
operation in  connection  with  world  wheat 
problems,  recognizing  the  relationship  of  the 
trade  In  wheat  to  the  economic  stablUty  of 
markets  for  other  agricultural  producU. 

Article  2 

Definitions 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 

(a)  "Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equiva- 
lents" means  the  Committee  established 
under  Article  31; 

(b)  '•Balance  of  Commitment"  means  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  an  exporting 
country  Is  obliged  to  make  available  at  not 
greater  than  the  maximum  price  under 
Article  5,  that  is,  the  amount  by  which  its 
datum  quantity  with  respect  to  importing 
countries  exceeds  the  actual  commercial  pur- 
chases from  it  by  those  countries  in  the 
crop  year  at  the  relevant  time; 

(c)  "Balance  of  Entitlement"  means  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  an  Importing  coun- 
try is  entitled  to  purchase  at  not  greater  than 
the  maximum  price  under  Article  5;  that  is, 
the  amount  by  which  its  datum  quantity 
with  respect  to  the  exporting  coxmtry  or 
countries  concerned,  as  the  context  requires. 
exceeds  Its  actual  commercial  purchases 
from  those  countries  In  the  crop  year  at  the 
relevant  time; 

(d)  "Bushel"  means  sixty  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois or  27.2155  kilogrammes; 

(e)  "Carrying  charges"  means  the  costs  In- 
curred for  storage.  Interest  and  insurance  in 
holding  wheat; 

(f)  "Certified  seed  wheat"  means  wheat 
which  has  been  officially  certified  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  coimtry  of  origin  and 
which  conforms  to  recognized  specification 
standards  for  seed  wheat  in  that  country; 

(g)  "C.  &  f."  means  cost  and  freight; 

(h)  "CovmcU"  means  the  International 
Wheat  CouncU  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  1949  and  continued 
in  being  by  Article  25; 

(1)  "Ck^  year"  means  the  period  from  1 
Aug\i8t  to  31  July; 


(J)  "Datum  quanuty"  means: 

(l)  In  the  case  of  an  exporting  country  the 
average  annual  commercial  purchases  from 
that  country  by  importing  countries  during 
the  years  determined  under  Article  15; 

(U)  In  the  case  of  an  Importing  country 
the  average  annual  commeit:ial  purchases 
from  exporting  countries  or  from  a  particular 
exporting  country,  as  the  context  requires 
during  the  years  determined  under  Arti- 
cle 15; 

(k)  "ExecuUve  Committee"  means  the 
Commitiee  established  under  Article  30; 

(1)  "Exporting  country"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  either : 

(I)  the  Government  of  a  country  listed 
in  Annex  B  which  has  accepted  or  acceded 
to  this  Agreement  and  has  not  withdrawn 
therefrom;  or 

(II)  that  country  itself  and  the  territories 
In  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obUga- 
tions  of  Its  Government  under  this  Agree- 
ment apply. 

(m)   "FA.q."  means  fair  average  quality; 

(n)  "F.o.b."  means  free  on  board  ocean 
vessel  or  sea-going  vessel,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  in  the  case  of  French  wheat  delivered  at 
a  Rhine  port,  free  on  board  river  craft; 

(0)  "Importing  country"  means,  as'  the 
context  requires,  either: 

(1)  the  Government  of  a  country  listed  in 
Annex  C  which  has  accepted  or  acceded  to 
this  AgrcMnent  and  has  not  withdrawn  there- 
from; or 

(U)  that  country  Itself  and  the  territories 
in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obllgaUons 
of  its  Government  under  this  Agreement 
apply; 

(p)  "MarkeUng  costs"  means  aU  usual 
charges  incurred  In  marketing,  chartering 
and  lorwarding; 

(q)  "Maximum  price"  means  the  maxi- 
mum prices  specified  in  or  determined  un- 
der ArUcle  6  or  7  or  one  of  those  prices  as 
the  context  requires; 

(r)  "Maximum  price  declaraUon"  means  a 
declaration  made  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 13; 

(8)  "Metric  ton"  or  1,000  kilogrammes, 
means  36.74371  bushels; 

( t )  "Minimum  price"  means  the  minimum 
prices  specified  in  or  determined  vmder  Arti- 
cles 6  or  7  or  one  of  those  prices,  as  the  con- 
text requires; 

(u)  "Price  range"  means  prices  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  specified 
in  or  determined  under  Articles  6  or  7,  in- 
cluding the  minimum  prices  but  excluding 
the  maximum  prices; 

(v)  "Purchase"  means  a  purchase  for  im- 
port of  wheat  exported  or  to  be  exported 
from  an  exporting  country  or  from  other 
than  an  exporting  country,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  the  quantity  of  such  wheat  so  pur- 
chased, as  the  context  requires.  Where  ref- 
erence is  made  in  this  Agreement  to  a  pur- 
chase, it  shall  be  understood  to  refer  not 
only  to  purchases  concluded  between  the 
Governments  concerned  but  also  to  pur- 
chases concluded  between  private  traders  and 
to  purchases  concluded  between  a  private 
trader  and  the  Government  concerned.  In 
this  definition  "Government"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Government  of  any  territory 
in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  any  Government  accepting  or  acced- 
ing to  this  Agreement  apply  under  Article 
37; 

(w)  "Territory"  in  relation  to  an  export- 
ing or  importing  country  Includes  any  ter- 
ritory in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and 
obligations  under  this  Agreement  of  the 
Government  of  that  country  apply  xuder 
Article  37; 

(X)  "Wheat"  includes  wheat  grain  of  any 
description,  class,  type,  grade  or  quality  and, 
except  in  Article  6,  wheat- flour. 

(2)  All  calcvUatlons  of  the  wheat  equiv- 
alent of  purchases  of  wheat-flour  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  extraction 
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Indicated  by  the  contract  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller.  If  no  such  rate  Is  Indicated, 
seventy-two  units  by  weight  of  wheat-flour 
shall,  for  the  purpKise  of  such  calcxilations. 
be  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hiuidred 
units  by  weight  of  wheat  grain  unless  the 
Council  decides  otherwise. 

Article  3 

Ck>mmerclal  Purchases  and  Special 
Transactions 

(1)  A  commercial  purchase  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Agreement  is  a  piu'chase  as  de- 
fined in  Article  2  which  conforms  to  the 
usual  conunercial  practices  In  international 
trade  and  which  does  not  Include  those 
transactions  referred  to  in  p>aragraph  (2)  of 
thU  Article. 

(2)  A  special  transaction  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Agreement  Is  one  which,  whether  or 
not  within  the  price  range,  includes  features 
introduced  by  the  Government  of  a  coun- 
try concerned  which  do  not  conform  with 
\isual  commercial  practices.  Special  trans- 
actions Include  the  following: 

(a)  Sales  on  credit  in  which,  as  a  result 
of  government  Intervention,  the  interest  rate, 
period  of  payment,  or  other  related  terms  do 
not  conform  with  the  commercial  rates,  pe- 
riods or  terms  prevallng  In  the  world  market; 

(b)  Sales  in  which  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  are  obtained  unde;  a  loan 
from  the  government  of  the  exportiitg  coun- 
try tied  to  the  purchase  of  wheat; 

(c)  Sales  for  currency  of  the  Importing 
country  which  is  not  transferable  or  con- 
vertible into  currency  or  goods  for  use  In 
the  exporting  country; 

(d)  Sales  under  trade  agreements  with 
special  payments  arrangements  which  in- 
clude clearing  accounts  for  settling  credit 
balances  bilaterally  through  the  exchange 
of  goods,  except  where  the  exporting  coun- 
try and  the  importing  country  concerned 
agree  that  the  sale  shall  be  regarded  as 
commercial; 

(e)  Barter  transactions 

(I)  which  result  from  the  intervention  of 
governments  where  wheat  la  exchanged  at 
other  than  prevailing  world  prices,  or 

(II)  which  involve  sponsorship  under  a 
government  purchase  programme,  except 
where  the  purchase  of  wheat  resulto  from  a 
barter  transaction  in  which  the  country  of 
final  destination  was  not  named  in  the 
original  barter  contract; 

(f)  A  gift  of  wheat  or  a  purchase  of  wheat 
out  of  a  monetary  grant  by  the  exporting 
country  made  for  that  specific  purpose; 

(g)  Any  other  categories  of  transactions 
that  Include  features  introduced  by  the 
Government  of  a  country  concerned  which 
do  not  conform  with  usual  commercial  prac- 
tices, as  the  Council  may  prescribe. 

(3)  Any  question  raised  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  or  by  any  exporting  or  Importing 
country  as  to  whether  a  transaction  is  a 
commercial  purchase  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article  or  a  special  trans- 
action as  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council. 

PAKT    n RIGHTS    AND    OBLIGATIONS 

Article  4 
Purchases  Within  the  Price  Range 

(1)  Each  importing  country  undertakes 
that  not  less  than  the  percentage  specified 
for  that  country  in  Annex  A  of  its  total  com- 
mercial purchases  of  wheat  in  any  crop  year 
shall  be  purchased  from  exporting  countries 
at  prices  within  the  price  range  and  that 
any  additional  commercial  purchases  of 
wheat  from  exporting  countries  shall  also  be 
at  prices  within  the  price  range,  except  when 
a  maximum  price  declaration  is  In  effect  In 
respect  of  any  exporting  country  in  which 
case  the  provisions  of  Article  5  shall  apply. 

(2)  Exporting  countries  undertake,  in  as- 
sociation with  one  another,  that  wheat  from 
their  countries  shall  be  made  available  for 


purchase  by  importing  countries  in  any 
crop  year  at  prices  within  the  price  range  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  commer- 
cial requirements  of  those  countries,  except 
when  a  maximum  price  declaration  is  in 
effect  in  respect  of  an  exporting  country.  In 
which  case  the  provisions  of  Article  5  shall 
apply  to  that  country. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement, 
except  as  provided  in  Article  5.  any  wheat 
purchased  from  an  Importing  country  by  a 
second  Importing  country  which  originated 
during  that  crop  year  from  an  exporting 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  pur- 
chased from  that  exporting  country  by  the 
second  Importing  country.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  19,  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  wheat-flour  only  if  the  wheat-flour 
originated  from  the  exporting  country  con- 
cerned. 

ArticU  S 

Purchases  at  the  Maximum  Price 

( 1 )  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  in  respect  of  an  exporting  coun- 
try, that  country  shall  make  available  for 
piirchase  by  importing  countries  at  not 
greater  than  the  maximum  price  its  balance 
of  commitment  toward  those  countries  to  the 
extent  that  the  balance  of  entitlement  of 
any  importing  country  with  respect  to  all 
exporting  countries  is  not  exceeded. 

(2)  If  the  Coimcll  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  in  respect  of  all  exf>orting  coun- 
tries, each  Importing  country  shall  be  en- 
titled, while  the  declaration  is  In  effect. 

(a)  To  purchase  from  exporting  countries 
at  prices  not  greater  than  the  maximum  price 
Its  balance  of  entitlement  with  respect  to 
all  exporting  countries:  and 

(b)  To  purchase  wheat  from  any  source 
without  being  regarded  as  committing  any 
breach  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  Article  4. 

(3)  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum 
price  declaration  in  respect  of  one  or  more 
exporting  countries,  but  not  all  of  them,  each 
importing  country  shall  be  entitled  while 
the  declaration  is  in  effect. 

(a)  To  make  purchases  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article  from  such  one  or  more 
exporting  countries  and  to  purchase  the 
balance  of  its  commercial  requirements  with- 
in the  price  range  from  the  other  exporting 
countries,  and 

(b)  To  purchase  wheat  from  any  source 
without  being  regarded  as  committing  any 
breach  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  4  to  the 
extent  of  Its  balance  of  entitlement  with 
respect  to  such  one  or  more  exporting  coun- 
tries as  at  the  effective  date  of  the  declara- 
tion, provided  such  balance  is  not  larger 
than  its  balance  of  entitlement  with  respect 
to  all  exporting  countries. 

(4)  Purchases  by  any  Importing  country 
from  an  exporting  country  in  excess  of  the 
balance  of  entitlement  of  that  Importing 
country  with  respect  to  all  exporting  coun- 
tries shall  not  reduce  the  obligation  of  that 
exporting  country  under  this  Article.  The 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  4  shall 
apply  also  to  this  Article  provided  the  bal- 
ance of  entitlement  of  any  importing  coun- 
try with  respect  to  all  exporting  countries  is 
not  thereby  exceeded. 

(5)  In  determining  whether  it  has  ful- 
filled its  required  percentage  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  Article  4,  purchases  made  by 
any  Importing  country  while  a  maximum 
price  declaration  Is  In  effect,  subject  to  the 
limitations  In  paragraphs  (2)  (b)  and  (3)  (b) 
of  this  Article. 

(a)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  If  those 
purchases   were   made    from    any    exporting 
country,  including  an  exporting  country  In 
respect  of  which  the  declafation  was  made 
and 

(b)  shall  be  entirely  disregarded  If  those 
piirchases  were  made  from  a  country  other 
than  an  exporting  country. 


Article  9 
Prices  of  Wheat 

(1)  (a)  The  basic  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  duration  of  this  agreement 
shall  be: 

Minimum $i.  931,^ 

Maximum $2.  024 

Canadian  currency  pet  bushel  at  the  par- 
ity for  the  Canadian  dollar,  determined  for 
the  purposes  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  as  at  1  March  1949.  for  No.  1  Manitoba 
Northern  wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Pbrt  Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur.  The  basic  minimum  and 
maximum  prices,  and  the  equivalents  there- 
of hereafter  referred  to.  shall  exclude  such 
carrying  charges  and  marketing  costs  as  may 
be  agreed  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

(b)  Durum  wheat  and  certified  seed  wheat 
are  excluded  from  the  provisions  relating  to 
maximum  prices. 

(c)  Carrying  charges  as  agreed  between  the 
buyer  and  seller  may  accrue  for  the  buyers 
account  only  after  an  agreed  date  specified 
In  the  contract  under  which  the  wheat  is 
sold. 

(2)  The  equivalent  maximum  price  for 
bulk  wheat  for : 

(a)  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  In 
store  Vancouver  shall  be  the  maximum  prtce 
few  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk 
In  store  Fort  William /Port  Arthur  specified 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article: 

(b)  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  f.o.b. 
Port  ChurchlU,  Manitoba,  shall  be  the  price 
equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f.  price  In  the  country 
of  destination  of  the  maximum  price  for  No. 
1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk  In  store 
Fort  William  Port  Arthur  specified  In  para- 
graph ( l )  of  this  Article,  computed  by  using 
currently  prevailing  transporUiion  costs  and 
exchange  rates; 

(c)  Argentine  wheat  in  store  ocean  ports 
shall  be  the  maxlmimi  price  for  No.  1  Mani- 
toba Northern  wheat  in  bulk  In  store  Fort 
William /Port  Arthur  specified  in  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  Article,  converted  into  Argentine 
currency  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange, 
making  such  allowance  for  difference  In 
quality  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  ex- 
porting country  and  the  Importing  country 
concerned; 

(d)  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  in  store  ocean 
ports  shall  be  the  maximum  price  for  No.  l 
Manitoba  Northern  wheat  In  bulk  In  store 
Fort  WUllam/Port  Arthur  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article,  converted  into 
Australian  currency  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
exchange,  making  such  allowance  for  differ- 
ence in  quality  as  may  be  agreed  between 
th»  exporting  country  and  the  Importing 
country  concerned; 

(e)  French  w^heat  on  sample  or  on  descrip- 
tion fob.  French  ports  or  at  the  French 
border  (whichever  is  applicable)  shall  be  the 
price  equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f.  price  in  the 
country  of  destination,  or  the  c.  ft  f.  price  ' 
at  an  appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the 
country  of  destination,  of  the  nn&xlmum 
price  for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in 
bulk  in  store  Fort  William  Port  Arthur  , 
specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article, 
computed  by  using  currently  prevailing 
transportation  cosu  and  exchange  rates  and 
by  making  such  allowance  for  difference  In 
quality  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  export- 
ing country  and  the  importing  country 
concerned ; 

(f )  Italian  wheat  on  sample  or  on  descrip- 
tion f.o.b.  Italian  ports  or  at  the  Italian 
border  (whichever  is  applicable)  shall  be  the 
price  equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f.  price  in  the 
country  of  destination,  or  the  c.  ft  f.  price 
at  an  appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the 
country  of  destlnaUon,  of  the  maximum 
price  for  No.  1  Btonltoba  Northern  wheat  In 
bulk  In  store  Fort  William  Port  Arthur 
specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article, 
computed     by     using     currently     prevailing 
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transporUUon  costs  and  exchange  rates  and 
by  making  such  allowance  for  difference  In 
quality  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  export- 
ing country  and  the  imporUng  coimtry 
concerned; 

(g)(l»  Mexican  wheat  on  sample  or  on 
description  fob.  Mexican  Gulf  ports  or  at 
the  Mexican  border  (whichever  is  applicable) 
shall  be  the  price  equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f 
price  in  the  country  of  desUnatlon  of  the 
maximum  price  for  No.  1  Manitoba  North- 
ern wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Fort  William 
Port  Arthur  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
thU  Article,  computed  by  using  currently 
prevailing  transportation  costs  and  exchange 
rates  and  by  making  such  allowance  for  dif- 
ference In  quality  as  may  be  agreed  between 
the  exporUng  counUy  and  the  Importing 
country  concerned; 

(11)  Mexican  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
•cripUon  in  store  Mexican  Pacific  ports  shaU 
be  the  maximum  price  for  No.  1  Manitoba 
Northern  wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Fort  Wil- 
liam Port  Arthur  specified  In  paragraph  ( l ) 
of  this  Article,  converted  into  Mexican  cur- 
rency at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange 
making  such  allowance  for  difference  in 
quality  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  ex- 
porUng country  and  the  Importing  country 
concerned; 

(h)  Spanish  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
scription fob.  Spanish  ports  or  at  the 
Spanish  border  (whichever  is  applicable) 
shall  be  the  price  equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f 
price  in  the  country  of  destination,  or  the 
c.  ft  f.  price  at  an  appropriate  port  for  de- 
livery to  the  country  of  destination,  of  the 
maximum  price  for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern 
wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Fort  William /Port 
Arthur  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportation  costs  and  exchange 
rates  and  by  making  such  allowance  for  dif- 
ference In  quality  as  may  be  agreed  between 
the  exporting  country  and  the  Importing 
country  concerned. 

(1)  Swedish  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
scrlpUon  fob.  Swedish  poru  between  Stock- 
holm and  Gothenburg,  both  Included,  shall 
be  the  price  equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f.  price 
in  the  country  of  destination  of  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  No.  l  Manitoba  Northern 
wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Fort  William /Port 
Arthtir  specified  in  paragraph  (l)  of  thU 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportaUon  costs  and  exchange 
rates  and  by  making  such  allowance  for 
difference  In  quality  as  may  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  exporting  country  and  the  Im- 
porting country  concerned; 

(J)  No.  1  Heavy  Dark  Northern  Spring 
wheat  in  store  Duluth  'Superior  shall  be  the 
maximum  price  for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern 
wheat  In  bulk  In  store  Fort  William /Port 
Arthur  specified  in  paragraph  (l)  of  this 
Article  computed  by  using  the  prevailing 
rate  of  exchange  and  by  making  such  allow- 
ance for  difference  in  quality  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  exporting  country  and 
the   Importing   country   concerned. 

(k)  No.  1  Hard  Winter  wheat  fob.  Gulf/ 
AUantlc  porU  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica shall  be  the  price  equivalent  to  the  c.  &  f 
price  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  of  the  maximum  price 
for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  in  bulk 
in  store  Fort  Willlam/Port  Arthur  specified 
in  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  Article,  computed  by 
using  currently  prevailing  transportation 
costs  and  exchange  rates  and  by  making  such 
allowance  for  difference  In  quality  as  may 
be  agreed  between  the  exporting  country 
and  the  importing  country  concerned; 

(1)  No.  1  Soft  White  wheat  or  No.  1  Hard 
Winter  wheat  In  store  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern 
wheat  In  bulk  In  store  Fort  WUllam/Port 
Arthur  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,   computed   by  using   the   prevailing 


rate  of  exchange  and  by  making  such  allow- 
ance for  difference  In  quality  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  exporting  country  and 
the  importing  country  concerned. 

(m)  Soviet  South  Winter  wheat  f.o.b 
BUck  Sea  Porta  or  BalUc  Ports  or  at  U.S5JI 
border  (whichever  Is  appUcable)  shall  be  the 
price  equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f .  price  in  the 
country  of  destination  for  the  maximum 
price  of  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  In 
bulk  In  store  Fort  William  Port  Arthur  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  com- 
puted by  using  currenUy  prevailing  trans- 
portation costs  and  exchange  rates  and  by 
making  such  aUowance  for  difference  In 
quality  as  may  be  agreed  between  the  ex- 
porUng country  and  the  Importing  country 
concerned. 

(3)  The  equivalent  minimum  price  for 
bulk  wheat  for: 

(a)  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  f.ob 
Vancouver. 

(b)  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern  wheat  fob 
Port  Churchill.  Manitoba. 

(c>   Argentine  wheat  f.o.b.  Argentina. 

(d)  f.aq.  wheat  fob.  Australia. 

(e)  Mexican  wheat  on  sample  or  on 
descrlpUon  f.o.b.  Mexican  ports,  or  at  the 
Mexican  border  (whichever  is  applicable). 

(f)  No.  1  Hard  Winter  wheat  fob.  Gulf/ 
AtlanUc  ports  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and 

(g)  No.  1  Soft  White  wheat  or  No.  1  Hard 
Winter  wheat  fob.  Pacific  ports  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

(h)  Soviet  South  Winter  wheat  f.o.b. 
Black  Sea  Ports  or  Baltic  Ports  or  at 
U.S.8.R.  border  (whichever  Is  applicable) 
shall  be  respectively: 

the  f.o.b.  price  Vancouver.  Port  Churchill. 
Argentina.  Australia.  Mexican  ports.  United 
States  of  America  Gulf /AtlanUc  porU. 
United  States  of  America  Pacific  ports  and 
the  Black  Sea  ports  and  Baltic  ports  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  equiv- 
alent to  the  c.  ft  f.  price  In  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  BrlUin  and  Northern  Ire- 
land of  the  Minimum  price  for  No.  1  Mani- 
toba Northern  wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Port 
William  Port  Arthur  specified  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  Article,  computed  by  using  cur- 
rently prevailing  transportaUon  cosU  and 
exchange  rates  and  by  making  such  allow- 
ance for  difference  in  quality  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  exporting  country  and 
the  importing  country  concerned. 

(1)  No.  1  Heavy  Dark  Northern  Spring 
wheat  In  store  Duluth /Superior  shall  be 
the  minimum  price  for  No.  1  Manitoba 
Northern  wheat  in  bulk  In  store  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Port  Arthur  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  ArUcle  computed  by  using  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  exchange  and  by  making  such 
allowance  for  difference  in  quality  as  may 
be  agreed  between  the  exporting  and  the 
Importing  country  concerned. 

(J)  French  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
scription fob.  French  ports,  or  at  the  French 
border  ( which ver  Is  applicable), 

(k)  Italian  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
scription f.o.b.  Italian  ports,  or  at  the  Italian 
border  (whichever  Is  applicable), 

(1)  Spanish  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
scrlpUon fob.  Spanish  ports,  or  at  the  Span- 
ish border  (whichever  is  applicable), 

(m)   Swedish  wheat  on  sample  or  on  de- 
scription fob.  Swedish  ports  between  Stock- 
holm and  Gothenburg,  both  Included, 
shall  be: 
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the  price  equivalent  to  the  c.  ft  f.  price 
In  the  country  of  destination,  or  the  c.  ft  f. 
price  at  an  appropriate  port  for  delivery 
to  the  country  of  destination,  of  the  mini- 
mum price  for  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern 
wheat  in  bulk  in  store  Fort  Willlam/Port 
Arthur  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportation  costs  and  exchange 
rates    and    by   making   such    allowance   for 


difference  In  quality  as  may  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  exporUng  country  and  the  im- 
porting country  concerned. 

(4)  For  the  period  of  closed  navlgaUon  be- 
tween Fort  WUUam  Port  Arthur  and  the 
Canadian  AUantlc  ports,  equivalent  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  prices  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  references  only  to  the  lake  and 
rail  movement  of  wheat  from  Fort  William 
Port  Arthur  to  Canadian  winter  ports. 

(5)  The  SxecuUve  Committee  may  In  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Price  Bqulvalents.  determine  the  minimum 
and  maximum  price  equivalents  for  wheat 
at  points  other  than  those  specified  above 
and  may  also  designate  any  deecripuon. 
class,  type,  grade  or  quaUty  of  wheat  other 
than  those  specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  thU  Article  and  determine  the  mint- 
mum  and  maximum  price  equivalents 
thereof;  provided  that.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  wheat  the  price  equivalent  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  derived  from  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices  of  the  descrlpUon.  class,  type, 
grade  or  quality  of  wheat  specified  in  this 
ArUcle.  or  subsequently  designated  by  the 
Executive  Committee  In  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Bquiva- 
lenta.  which  is  most  closely  comparable  to 
such  other  wheat  by  the  addlUon  of  an  ap- 
propriate premium  or  by  the  deducUon  of 
an  appropriate  discount. 

(«)  If  any  exporUng  or  Importing  country 
represents  to  the  KxecuUve  Committee  that 
any  price  equivalent  established  under  para- 
graph (2).  (3)  or  (6)  of  this  ArUcle.  is.  In 
the  light  of  current  transportation  or  ex- 
change rates  or  market  premiums  or  dis- 
counu.  no  longer  fair,  the  KxecuUve  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  the  matter  and  may. 
in  consulUtion  with  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Price  Kquivalents.  make  such  adjust- 
ments as  it  considers  desirable. 

(7)  In  esubllshlng  equivalent  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  under  paragraph  (2) 
(3),  (8)  or  (6)  of  this  Article  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  ArUcle  16  relating  to 
Durum  wheat  and  cerUfied  seed  wheat,  no 
allowance  for  difference  In  quality  shall  be 
made  which  would  result  In  the  equivalent 
minimum  and  maximum  price  of  any  wheat 
being  fixed  at  a  level  higher  than  the  basic 
minimum  or  maximum  price.  respecUvely. 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(8)  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  what  pre- 
mium or  discount  is  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (5)  and  («)  of  this 
ArUcle  In  respect  of  any  descrlpUon  of  wheat 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  or  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  (6)  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  consultaUon  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Price  Equivalents,  shall 
on  the  request  of  the  exporting  or  importing 
country  concerned  decide  the  issue. 

(9)  All  decisions  of  the  KxecuUve  Com- 
mittee under  paragraphs  (8).  (6)  and  (8) 
of  this  Article  shall  be  binding  on  all  ex- 
porting and  Importing  countries,  provided 
that  any  of  those  countries  which  considers 
that  any  such  decision  U  disadvantageous  to 
It  may  ask  the  Council  to  review  that 
decision. 

Article  7 
Prices  of  Wheat  Flour  « 

(1)  Commercial  purchases  of  wheat  flour 
will  be  deemed  to  be  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  prices  for  wheat  specified  in  or  deter- 
mined under  Article  6  unless  a  sUtement  to 
the  contrary,  with  supporting  Information. 
Is  received  by  the  Council  from  any  export- 
ing or  Importing  country,  in  which  case  the 
Council  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  any 
countries  concerned,  consider  the  matter  and 
decide  whether  the  price  is  so  consistent. 

(2)  The  Coxmcll  may  In  co-operation  with 
any  exporUng  and  Importing  countries  carry 
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out  studies  of  the  prices  of  wheat  flour  In 
relaUoa  to  the  {wlcea  of  wheat. 

Article  8 

Countries  Which  Both  Export  and  Import 

Wheat 

(1)  For  the  duration  of  this  Agreement 
and  for  the  purposes  of  Its  application,  a 
country  listed  In  Annex  B  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  exporting  country  and  a  country  listed 
in  Annex  C  shall  be  regarded  as  an  importing 
country. 

(2)  Any  country  listed  in  Annex  C  which 
makes  wheat  available  for  purchase  by  any 
exporting  or  importing  coiuitry  shall  do  so 
at  prices  consistent  with  the  price  range, 
except  in  the  case  of  denatured  feed  wheat, 
and  in  making  such  wheat  available  for  pur- 
chase shall  avoid  taking  any  action  which 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  operation  of  this 
Agreement. 

(3)  Any  country  listed  in  Annex  B  which 
desires  to  purchase  wheat  shall  endeavour  so 
far  as  possible  to  purchase  its  requirements 
from  exporting  countries  at  prices  within  the 
price  range  and.  in  meeting  its  requirements, 
to  avoid  taking  any  action  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  operation  of  this  Agree- 
ment. 

PART     in.     AOJCSTMENTS 

Article  9 
Adjustment  in  Case  of  Short  <  Crop 

(1)  Any  exporting  country  which  fears 
that  it  may  be  prevented  by  a  short  crop 
from  carrying  out  Its  obligations  under  the 
Agreement  In  resj^ct  of  a  particular  crop 
year  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Covmell 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  apply  to  the 
Council  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  its  obligations  for  that  crop  year.  An 
application  made  to  the  Council  piirsuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  without 
delay. 

(2)  The  Council  shall.  In  dealing  with  a 
request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  review 
the  exporting  country's  supply  situation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  exporting  country 
has  observed  the  principle  that  it  should,  to 
the  maxlmiun  extent  feasible,  make  wheat 
available  for  purchase  to  meet  Its  obligations 
under  this  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  also,  in  dealing  with 
s  request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  have 
regard  to  the  Importance  of  the  exporting 
country's  maintaining  the  principle  stated  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 

(4)  If  the  Council  flnds  that  the  country's 
representations  are  well  founded,  it  shall 
deckle  to  what  extent  and  on  what  con- 
ditions that  country  shall  be  relieved  of  its 
obligations  for  the  crop  year  concerned.  The 
Council  shall  Inform  the  exporting  country 
of  its  decision. 

(5)  If  -the  Council  decides  that  the  ex- 
porting country  shaU  be  relieved  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  its  obligations  under  Article 
6  for  the  crop  year  concerned,  the  Council 
■hall  increase  the  commitments  as  repre- 
sented by  the  datum  qxuuatltlea  of  thj  other 
exporting  cotmtrles  to  the  extent  agreed  by 
each  of  them.  If  such  Increases  do  not  off- 
set the  relief  granted  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  Article,  it  shall  reduce  by  the  amount 
necessary  the  entitlements,  as  represented 
by  the  datum  quantities  of  the  importing 
countries  to  the  extent  agreed  by  each  of 
them. 

(6)  If  the  relief  granted  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  Article  cannot  be  entirely  offset 
by  measures  taken  under  paragraph  (6) .  the 
Council  shall  reduce  pro  rata  the  entitle- 
ment as  represented  by  the  datum  quan- 
tities of  the  importing  countries,  account 
being  taken  of  any  reductions  under  para- 
graph   (5). 

(7)  If  the  commitment  as  represented  by 
the  datum  quantity  of  an  exporting  country 
is  reduced  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
Article,  the  amount  of  such  reduction  shall 
be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 


Its  datum  qxiantity  and  that  of  all  other 
exporting  countries  in  subsequent  crop  years 
aa  havlnc  been  ptovhased  from  that  export- 
ing country  in  the  crop  year  concerned.  In 
the  light  of  the  circumstances,  the  Council 
ahall  determine  whether  any  adjustment 
shall  be  nuule,  and  if  so  In  what  manner,  for 
the  purpoee  of  establishing  the  datum  quan- 
tities of  importing  countries  In  such  snbee- 
quent  crop  years  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  this  paragraph. 

(8)  If  the  entitlement  as  represented  by 
the  datum  quantity  of  an  importing  country 
Is  reduced  under  paragraph  (5)  or  (6)  of 
this  Article  to  offset  the  relief  granted  to  an 
exporting  country  under  paragraph  (4).  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  regarded 
as  having  been  purchased  in  the  crop  year 
concerned  from  that  exporting  country  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  the  datxon 
quantity  of  that  Importing  country  In  subse- 
quent crop  years. 

Article  10 

Adjustment  in  Case  of  Necessity  To  Safeguard 

Balance  of  Payments  or  Monetary  Reserves 

( 1  >  Any  importing  country  which  fears 
that  It  may  be  prevented  by  the  necceaity  to 
s^ifeguard  its  balance  of  paj'ments  or  mone- 
tary reserves  from  carrying  out  Its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Agreement  in  respect  of  a 
particular  crop  year  shall  report  the  matter 
to  the  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  apply  to  the  Council  to  be  relieved  of  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  Its  obligations  for  that 
crop  year.  An  application  made  to  the 
Council  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
heard  without  delay. 

(2)  If  an  application  is  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article,  the  Council  shall 
seek  and  take  into  account,  together  with  all 
facts  which  It  considers  relevant,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  as 
far  as  the  matter  ooncerns  a  country  which 
Is  a  member  of  the  Fund,  on  the  existence 
and  extent  of  the  neceasity  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  Council  shall.  In  dealing  with  a 
request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  have  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  the  importing 
country's  maintaining  the  principle  that  it 
should  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  make 
purchasee  to  meet  its  obligations  under  this 
Agreement. 

(4)  If  the  Council  flnds  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  importing  ooxintry  con- 
cerned are  well  foimded.  It  shall  decide  to 
what  extent  and  on  what  conditions  that 
country  shall  be  relieved  of  its  ot>llgations 
for  the  crop  year  concerned.  The  Council 
shall  Inform  the  Importing  country  of  Its 
decision. 

Article  11 

Adjustments   and   Additional '  Purchasee    In 

Case  of  Critical  Need 

(1)  If  a  critical  need  has  arisen  or  threat- 
ens to  arise  In  Its  territory,  an  Importing 
country  may  appeal  to  the  Council  for  Mtlat- 
ance  In  obtaining  supplies  of  wheat.  With  a 
view  to  relieving  the  emergency  created  by 
the  critical  need,  the  Council  ahall  give  ur- 
gent consideration  to  the  appeal  and  shall 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries  regarding 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  them. 

(2)  In  deciding  what  recommendation 
should  be  made  in  respeict  of  an  appeal  by  an 
importing  country  under  the  preceding  par«- 
gr;iph.  the  Council  shall  have  regard  to  its 
actual  commercial  purchaaes  from  exporting 
countries  or  to  the  extent  of  Its  obligations 
under  Article  4,  as  may  appear  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances. 

(3)  No  action  taken  by  an  exporting  or  Im- 
porting country  pursuant  to  a  recommenda- 
tion made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  affect  the  datum  quantity  of  any 
exporting  or  importing  country  In  stibse- 
quent  crop  years. 


ArticU  12 
Other  Adjustments 

(1)  An  exporting  country  may  transfer 
part  of  its  balance  of  oonunltment  to  an- 
other exporting  country,  and  an  Importing 
country  may  transfer  part  of  Its  balance  of 
entitlement  to  another  importing  country 
for  a  crop  year,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  exporting  countries  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cost  by  the  Importing  countries. 

(2)  Any  importing  country  may  at  any 
time,  by  written  noUflcation  to  the  Council. 
Increase  Its  percenUge  undertaking  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  4  and  such  In- 
crease shall  become  effective  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification. 

(3)  Any  importing  country  which  consid- 
ers that  its  Interests  In  respect  of  Its  per- 
centage undertaking  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  Article  4  and  Annex  A  Is  serlovisly  preju- 
diced by  the  non -participation  In  or  with- 
drawal from  this  Agreement  of  any  country 
listed  In  Annex  B  holding  not  less  than  Ave 
percent  of  the  votes  distributed  In  Annex  B 
may,  by  written  notification  to  the  Council, 
apply  for  a  reduction  in  Its  percentage  un- 
dertaking. In  such  a  case,  the  Council  shall 
reduce  that  Importing  cotintry's  percentage 
undertaking  by  the  proportion  that  lu  max- 
imum annual  commercial  purchases  during 
the  years  determined  under  Article  16  with 
respect  to  the  non-par tlclpa ting  or  with- 
drawing country  bears  to  Its  datum  quanti- 
ty with  respect  to  all  countries  listed  in  An- 
nex B  and  shall  then  further  reduce  such 
revised  percentage  undertaking  by  subtract- 
ing two  and  one  half. 

(4)  The  datum  quantity  of  any  country 
acceding  under  paragraph  4  of  Article  35 
shall  be  offset.  If  necessary,  by  appropriate 
adjustmente  by  way  of  Increase  or  decrease 
In  the  datum  quantities  of  one  or  more  ex- 
porting or  Importing  countries,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved unless  each  exporting  or  Importing 
country  whose  datum  quantity  Is  thereby 
changed  has  consented. 

PAKT    rv.     ADMINlSTaATIOlf    Or    aiCHTS    AMB 
OBUOATIONS 

Article  13 
Maximum  Price  Declarations 

( 1 )  As  soon  as  any  of  Its  wheat  other  than 
diUTim  wheat  or  certified  seed  wheat  Is  made 
available  for  purchase  by  Importing  coun- 
tries at  prices  not  less  than  the  maxLmxun 
price,  an  exporting  country  ahall  notify  the 
Council  to  that  effect.  On  receipt  of  such 
notification  the  Executive  Secretary  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  ahall.  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
Article  and  paragraph  (4)  of  Article  16,  make 
a  declaration  accordingly,  referred  to  in  this 
Agreement  as  a  maximum  price  declaration. 
The  Executive  Secretary  shall  communicate 
that  maximum  price  declaration  to  all  ex- 
porting and  Importing  countries  as  soon  as 
possible  after  It  has  been  made. 

(2)  As  soon  as  all  of  lU  wheat  which  h»s 
been  made  available  at  not  less  than  the 
maximum  price,  other  than  durum  wheat  or 
certified  seed  wheat.  Is  again  made  available 
for  purchase  by  Importing  countries  at  prices 
leas  than  the  maximum  price,  an  exporting 
country  shall  noUfy  the  Council  to  that 
effect.  Thereupon,  the  Executive  Secretary, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  shall  termi- 
nate the  maximum  price  declaration  In  re- 
spect of  that  country  by  making  a  further 
declaration  accordingly.  He  shall  communl- 
cate  such  further  declaration  to  all  export- 
ing and  Importing  countries  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  It  has  been  made. 

(3)  The  Council  <hall.  In  Its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, prescribe  regulations  to  give  effect 
to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Article. 
Including  regulations  determining  the  effec- 
tive date  of  any  declaration  made  under 
this  Article. 
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(4)  If  at  any  time  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  an  exporting  country 
has  failed  to  make  a  notification  imder  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  Article,  or  has  made 
an  Incorrect  notlflcatlon,  he  shall,  without 
prejudice  In  the  latter  case  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Conunittee  on  Price  Equiva- 
lents. If  at  any  time  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  an  exporting  country  has 
made  a  notification  under  paragraph  (1)  but 
the  facts  relating  thereto  do  not  warrant  a 
maximum  price  declaration,  he  shall  not 
make  such  a  declaration  but  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Advisory  Committee.  If  the 
Advisory  Conunittee  advises  either  under 
this  paragraph  or  In  accordance  with  Article 
31  that  a  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  should  be  or  should  not  be  made  or 
Is  Incorrect,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
cil may  make  or  refrain  from  making  a 
declaration  accordingly,  or  cancel  any  decla- 
raUon  then  In  effect,  whichever  may  be  ap- 
propriate. The  Executive  Secretary  shall 
communicate  any  such  declaration  or  can- 
cellation to  all  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  as  soon  as  possible. 

(5)  Any  declaration  made  under  this 
Article  shall  specify  the  crop  year  or  crop 
years  to  which  It  relates,  and  thU  Agreement 
shall  apply  accordingly. 

<6)  If  any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
considers  that  a  declaration  under  this  Arti- 
cle shoiUd  be  or  should  not  have  been  made, 
as  the  case  may  be,  it  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Council.  If  the  Council  flnds  that 
the  representations  of  the  country  concerned 
are  well  founded,  it  shall  make  or  cancel  a 
declaration  accordingly. 

(7)  Any  declaration  made  under  i>ara- 
graphs  (1).  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  Article  which 
Is  cancelled  In  accordance  with  this  Article 
shall  be  regarded  as  having  full  force  and 
effect  until  the  date  of  Its  cancellation,  and 
such  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  anything  done  under  the  declaration 
prior  to  lU  cancellation. 

Article  14 

Action  at  or  Approaching  the  Minimum  Price 

(1)  If  any  exporting  or  importing  country 
Is  making  wheat  available  for  purchase  by 
exporUng  or  Importing  countries  at  not 
greater  than  the  minimum  price,  or  If  such 
a  sltuauon  appears  likely  to  arise,  the  Ex- 
ecutive SecreUry  shall,  after  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Price  Equlvalenu  and  communi- 
cating as  that  Committee  may  advise  with 
the  country  concerned,  report  the  situation 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

(2)  If  the  Executive  Committee,  after 
studying  the  matter  In  the  light  of  the  ad- 
vice which  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  give 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article  or  under 
ArUcle  81.  considers  that  the  country  con- 
cerned may  be  falling  to  carry  out  lU  obllga- 
Uons  under  the  Agreement  with  respect  to 
the  minimum  price,  it  shall  so  notify  the 
country  concerned  and  may  require  that 
such  country  furnish  a  statement  respecting 
the  matter  for  the  Committee's  further  con- 
sideration. If,  after  Uklag  into  account  any 
explanation  offered  by  the  country  con- 
cerned, the  ExecuUve  Committee  is  of  the 
view  that  such  country  Is  falling  to  perform 
lU  obligations  with  respect  to  the  minimum 
price,  it  shall  so  Inform  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

(8)  Upon  receiving  such  Information 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  shall  convene  a  session 
of  the  Council  as  soon  as  possible  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  The  Council  may  make 
such  reconunendatlons  to  exporting  and  Im- 
porUng  countries  as  It  considers  necessary  to 
meet  the  situation. 

(4)  If  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Price 
Equlvalenu,  in  the  course  of  Its  continuous 
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review  of  market  conditions  under  Article 
31,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  by  reason  of  a 
serious  fall  In  the  price  of  any  wheat,  a  situa- 
tion has  arisen,  cm-  threatens  Immediately  to 
arise,  which  appears  likely  to  Jeopardize  the 
objectives  of  the  Agreement  with  regard  to 
th»minimimi  price,  or  if  such  a  situation 
Is  called  to  the  Advisory  Committee's  atten- 
tion by  the  Executive  Secretary  on  his  own 
Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  any  exporting 
or  Importing  country,  It  shall  Immediately 
Inform  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  facts 
concerned.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  in 
so  informing  the  Executive  Committee  give 
particular  regard  to  circumstances  which 
have  brought  about,  or  threaten  to  bring 
about,  a  serious  fall  in  the  price  In  any 
market  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  minimum 
price.  The  Executive  Committee  shall.  If  it 
considers  appropriate.  Inform  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  who  may  convene  a  session 
of  the  Council  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
-Council  may  make  such  recommendations 
to  exporting  and  Importing  countries  as  It 
considers  necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 

(5)  In  advUing  and  informing  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(4)  of  this  Article  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  Include  advice  of  any  action  with  regard 
to  the  determination  of  allowances  for  dif- 
ferences of  quality  which  it  considers  might 
suitably  be  taken  to  meet  the  situation. 
Article  15 
Establishment  of  Datimi  Quantities 

( 1 )  Datima  quantities  as  defined  in  Article 
2  shall  be  established  for  each  crop  year  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  conamerclal  pur- 
chases during  the  first  four  of  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  five  crop  years. 

(2)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year, 
the  Council  shall  establish  for  that  crop  year 
the  datum  quantity  of  each  exporting  coun- 
try with  respect  to  all  importing  coimtrles 
and  the  datum  quantity  of  each  Importing 
country  with  respect  to  all  exporting  coun- 
tries and  to   each  such  country. 

(3)  The  datum  quantities  established  In 
accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  re-established  whenever  a  change 
In  the  membership  of  this  Agreement  occurs, 
regard  being  had  where  appropriate  to  any 
conditions  of  accession  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  Article  35. 

Article  16 

Recording 
(1)   For  the  purposes  of  the  operation  of 
this    Agreement,    the    Council    shaU    keep 
records  for  each  crop  year  of  all  commerc 
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Commercial  ptirchases  of  wheat-flour  en- 
tered In  the  Council's  records  shaU  also  be 
entered  as  against  the  obligations  of  export- 
ing and  importing  countries  under  the  same 
conditions,  provided  that  the  price  of  such 
wheat-flour  Is  consistent  with  a  price  tot 
wheat  in  accordance  with  Article  7. 

(4)  If  an  Importing  country  and  country 
making  wheat  available  for  purchase  so 
agree,  purchases  at  prices  above  the  maxi- 
mum price  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  Articles  4,  5.  or  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
8.  and  shall  be  entered  as  against  the  obliga- 
tions, if  any.  of  the  countries  concerned. 
No  maximum  price  declaration  shall  be 
made  in  reepect  of  such  purchases  from  an 
exporting  country,  nor  shall  they  In  any  way 
affect  the  obligations  of  the  exporting  coun- 
try concerned  to  other  Importing  countries 
under  Article  4. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  durum  wheat  and  cer- 
tified seed  wheat,  a  purchase  entered  In  the 
Council's  records  shall  also  be  entered  as 
against  the  obligations  of  exporting  and  Im- 
porting countries  under  the  same  conditions 
whether  or  not  the  price  is  above  the  maxi- 
mum price. 

(6)  Provided  that  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  are 
satisfied,  the  Council  may  authorize  pur- 
chases to  be  recorded  for  a  crop  year  If 

(a)  the  loading  period  involved  Is  within 
a  reasonable  time  up  to  one  month,  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Coimcil.  before  the  beginning 
or  after  the  end  of  that  crop  year,  and 

(b)  the  exporting  and  Importing  country 
concerned  so  agree. 

(7)  For  the  period  of  closed  navigation 
between  Fort  WUllam/Port  Arthur  and  the 
Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  a  purchase  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  Article  6,  be  eligible  for  entry  In  the 
Council's  records  against  the  obligations  of 
the  exporUng  country  and  the  Importing 
country  concerned  In  accordance  with  this 
Article  if  it  relates  to 

(a)  Canadian  wheat  which  Is  moved  by 
an  all-rail  route  from  Port  Wllllam/Port 
Arthur  to  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  or 

(b)  United  States  wheat  which,  except 
for  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  would  be  moved  by  lake 
and  rail  to  the  United  States  Atlantic  ports 
and  which,  because  It  cannot  be  so  moved, 
is  moved  by  an  all-rail  route  to  United  States 
Atlantic  ports. 

provided  that  payment  of  the  extra  trans- 
portation cost  thereby  Incurred  Is  agreed 
between  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

(8)  The  Council  shall   prescribe  rules  of 


all  sources  and  of  all  such  purchases  made 
from  exporting  countries. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  also  keep  records 
so  that  at  all  times  during  a  crop  year  a 
statement  of  the  balance  of  commitment  of 
each  exporting  country  with  respect  to  all 
Importing  countries  and  of  the  balance  of 
entitlement  of  each  Importing  country  with 
respect  to  all  exporting  countries  and  to  each 
such  country  U  malnUlned.  Statements  of 
such  balances  shaU,  at  Intervals  prescribed 
by  the  Council,  be  circulated  to  all  exporUng 
and  Importing  countries, 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  ArUcle  and  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
4.  commercial  purchases  by  an  importing 
country  from  an  exporting  country  entered 
In  the  Council's  records  shall  also  be  entered 
as  against  the  obligations  of  exporting  and 
Importing  countries  under  Articles  4  and  5. 
or  thoee  obligations  as  adjusted  under  other 
ArUclee  of  this  Agreement.  If  the  loading 
period  falls  within  the  crop  year  and 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Importing  countries, 
the  purchases  are  at  prices  not  less  than  the 
minimum  price,  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  exporting  cotmtrlee,  the 
purchases  are  at  prices  within  the  price 
range  Including,  for  the  purposes  of  Article 
6.  the  maximum  price. 


all  commercial  purchases  and  special  trans- 
acUons.  In  those  rules  It  shall  prescribe  the 
frequency  and  the  manner  In  which  those 
purchases  and  transacUons  shall  be  reported 
and  shall  prescribe  the  duties  of  exporting 
and  Importing  countries  with  regard  there- 
to. The  Council  shall  also  make  provision 
for  the  amendment  of  any  records  or  state- 
ments malnuined  by  It.  Including  provl- 
slon  for  the  settlement  of  any  dispute 
arising  In  connexion  therewith. 

(9)  Each  exporUng  country  and  each  im- 
porting country  may  be  permitted.  In  the 
fulfillment  of  its  obllgaUons,  a  degree  of 
tolerance  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council 
for  that  country  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  those  obligations  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

(10)  In  order  that  as  complete  records  as 
possible  may  be  maintained  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ArUcle  23,  the  Council  shall  also 
keep  separate  records  for  each  crop  year  of 
all  special  transactions  entered  Into  by  any 
exporting  or  Importing  country. 

Article  17 
Estimates  of  Requirements  and  Availability 

of  Wheat 
(1)   By  1  October  In  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  In  the 
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case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  each 
Importing  country  shall  notify  tbe  Council 
of  Its  estimate  of  Its  commercial  requlre- 
nrtents  of  wheat  from  exporting  countries  In 
that  crop  year.  Any  importing  country  may 
thereafter  notify  the  Council  of  any  changes 
It  may  desire  to  make  In  Its  estimate. 

(2)  By  1  October  In  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  in  the 
case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  each 
exporting  country  shall  notify  the  Council 
of  Its  estimate  of  the  wheat  It  will  have 
available  for  export  In  that  crop  year.  Any 
exporting  country  may  thereafter  notify  the 
Council  of  any  changes  it  may  desire  to  make 
In  Its  estimate. 

(3)  All  estimates  notified  to  the  Council 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Agreement  and  may  only 
be  made  available  to  exporting  and  Import- 
ing countries  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  prescribe.  Estimates  submitted 
In  accordance  with  this  Article  shall  In  no 
way  be  binding. 

(4)  Exporting  and  imp)ortlng  countries 
shall  be  free  to  fulfill  their  obligations  un- 
der this  Agreement  through  private  trade 
channels  or  otherwise.  Nothing  In  this 
Agreement  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
private  trader  from  any  laws  or  regulations 
to  which  he  Is  otherwise  subject. 

(5)  The  Council  may,  at  its  discretion, 
require  exporting  and  Importing  countries 
to  co-operate  together  to  ensure  that  an 
amount  of  wheat  equal  to  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  datum  quantities  of  exporting 
countries  for  any  crop  year  shall  be  a\'ailable 
for  purchases  by  importing  countries  under 
this  Agreement  after  31  January  of  that  crop 
year. 

Article  18 
Consultations 

(1)  In  order  to  assist  an  exporting  country 
in  assessing  the  extent  of  its  commitments 
if  a  maximum  price  declaration  should  be 
made  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  any  Importing  country,  an  ex- 
porting country  may  consult  with  an  Im- 
porting country  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  rights  of  that  importing  country 
under  Articles  4  and  5  will  be  taken  up  In 
any  crop  year. 

(2)  Any  exporting  or  importing  country 
experiencing  difficulty  in  making  sales  or 
purchases  of  wheat  under  Article  4  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  CouncU.  In  such  a  case 
the  Council,  with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  matter,  shall  consult  with 
any  exporting  or  Importing  country  con- 
cerned and  may  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  If  an  Importing  country  should  find 
difficulty  In  obtaining  its  balance  of  entitle- 
ment in  a  crop  year  at  prices  not  greater 
than  the  maxlmimi  price  while  a  maximum 
price  declaration  Is  In  effect.  It  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Council.  In  such  a  case 
the  Council  shall  Investigate  the  situation 
and  shall  consult  with  exporting  countries 
regarding  the  manner  In  which  their  obli- 
gations shall  be  carried  out. 

Article  19 

Performance  Under  Articles  4  and  5 

(1)  The  Council  shall  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  the  end  of  each  crop  year  review  the 
performance  of  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  in  relation  to  their  obligations 
under  Articles  4  and  5  during  that  crop  year. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  review  the 
tolerances  as  specified  by  the  Council  under 
paragraph  (9)  of  Article  16  shall  apply. 

(3)  Upon  appllcaUon  by  an  Importing 
country  in  respect  of  the  performance  of  Its 
obligations  in  the  crop  year,  the  Council  may 
take  Into  accoimt  the  wheat  equivalent  of 
flour  purchased  by  It  from  another  import- 
ing country  provided  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satUfacUon  of  the  Council  that  such  flour 
was    wholly   milled    from    wheat    purchased 


within  the  Agreement  from  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

(4)  In  considering  the  performance  of  any 
importing  country  in  relation  to  its  obliga- 
tions in  tbe  crop  year: 

(a)  the  Council  shall  disregard  any  ex- 
ceptional importation  of  wheat  from  c#ver 
than  exporting  countries  provided  that  it 
can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council  that  such  wheat  has  been  or  will  be 
used  only  as  feed  and  that  such  ImporUtlon 
was  not  at  the  expense  of  qiiantities  nor- 
mally purchased  by  that  Importing  country 
from  exporting  coimtrles.  Any  decision 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  exporting  coun- 
tries and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held  by 
importing  countries. 

(b)  the  Council  shall  disregard  any  im- 
portation from  other  than  exporting  coun- 
tries of  wheat  which  has  been  denatured 
for  use  as  feed  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the 
Council. 

(5)  In  considering  the  performance  of 
any  importing  country  in  relation  to  Its 
obligations  in  the  crop  year  the  Council  may 
also  disregard  any  purchases  by  the  country 
concerned  of  durum  wheat  from  other  Im- 
porting countries  which  are  traditional  ex- 
porters of  durum  wheat. 

Article  20 

Defaults  Under  Article  4  or  5 

(1 )  If.  on  the  basis  of  the  review  made 
under  Article  19,  any  country  appears  to 
be  In  default  of  Its  obligations  under  Article 
4  or  5.  the  Council  shall  decide  what  action 
should  betaken. 

(2)  Before  reaching  a  decision  under  this 
Article,  the  Council  shall  give  any  exporting 
or  importing  country  concerned  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  any  facts  which  it  considers 
relevant. 

(3)  If  the  Council  finds  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  held  by  exporting  countries  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  held  by  importing 
countries  that  an  exporting  country  or  an 
Importing  country  Is  In  default  under  Article 
4  or  5.  It  may  by  a  similar  vote  deprive  the 
country  concerned  of  Its  voting  rights  for 
such  period  as  the  Council  may  determine, 
reduce  the  other  rights  of  that  country  to 
the  extent  which  It  considers  commensurate 
with  the  default,  or  expel  that  country  from 
participation  in  the  Agreement. 

(4)  No  action  taken  by  the  Council  under 
this  Article  shall  in  any  way  reduce  the  obli- 
gation of  the  country  concerned  in  respect 
of  its  financial  contributions  to  the  Council 
unless  that  country  la  expelled  from  partici- 
pation in  the  Agreement. 

Article  21 
Action  In  Cases  of  Serious  Prejudice 
(1)  Any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
which  considers  that  its  Interests  as  a  party 
to  this  Agreement  have  been  seriously  preju- 
diced by  actions  of  any  one  or  more  export- 
ing or  importing  countries  ailecUng  the  op- 
eration of  the  Agreement  may  bring  the 
naatter  before  the  Council.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Council  shall  Immediately  consult  with 
the  countries  concerned  In  order  to  resolve 
the  matter. 

(3)  If  the  matter  ia  not  resolved  through 
such  consultaUons,  the  Council  may  refer 
the  matter  to  tlxe  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equivalents 
for  urgent  investigaUon  and  report.  On  re- 
ceipt of  any  such  report,  the  Council  shall 
consider  the  matter  further  and,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporting 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held 
by  the  importing  coxmtries,  may  make  rec- 
ommendations to   the  countries   concerned. 

(3)  If,  after  action  tias  or  has  not  been 
taken,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article,  the  country  concerned 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  matter  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily dealt  with,  it  may  apply  to  the 
Council  for  relief.     The  Council  may.  If  It 


deems  appropriate,  reUeve  that  country  of 
part  of  its  obligations  for  the  crop  year  in 
question.  Two-thirds  of  the  votes  held  by 
the  exporting  countries  and  two-tliirda  of 
the  votes  held  by  the  importing  countries 
shall  t>e  required  for  a  decision  grmntinc 
reiief. 

(4>  If  no  relief  is  granted  by  the  Council 
under  paragraph  (Z)  at  this  ArUcle  and  tlie 
country  concerned  sUll  considers  that  its 
interests  as  a  pcu-ty  to  this  Agreement  have 
suffered  serious  prejudice,  it  may  withdraw 
from  the  Agreement  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
year  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  aovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council 
in  one  crop  year  and  the  Council's  considera- 
tion of  the  application  for  relief  was  con- 
cluded In  the  subsequent  crop  year  the  with- 
drawal of  the  country  concerned  may  be 
effected  i^ithln  thirty  days  of  such  con- 
clusion by  giving  similar  notice. 

Article  22 
Disputes  and  Complaints 

(1)  Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpre- 
Utlon  or  application  of  this  Agreement  .jther 
than  a  dispute  under  Articles  19  and  30 
which  is  not  settled  by  negoUation  shall,  at 
the  request  of  any  country  party  to  the  dis- 
pute, be  referred  to  the  Council  for  decision. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  Council  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  Article,  a  majority  of  countries,  or 
any  countries  holding  not  less  thaa  one- 
third  of  the  total  votes,  may  require  the 
Council,  after  full  discussion,  to  seek  tlie 
opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  on  the  issues  in  dispute  before 
giving  its  decision. 

(3)  (a)  Unless  the  CouncU  unanimously 
agrees  otlierwise,  the  panel  shall  consist  of: 

(I)  Two  persons,  one  having  wide  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  the  kind  in  dispute  and 
the  other  having  legal  standing  and  experi- 
ence, nominated  by  the  exporting  countries; 

(II)  Two  such  persoiu  nominated  by  tt>e 
ImpMjrtIng  countries:  and 

rill)  A  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
the  four  persons  nominated  under  (1)  and 
(11)  or.  if  they  faU  to  agree,  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  Persona  from  countries  whce*  Gov- 
ernments are  parties  to  this  Agreement  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  advtaory  panel 
Persons  appointed  to  the  advisory  panel  shall 
act  In  their  personal  capacities  and  without 
instructions  from  any  Government. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  advtaorv  panel 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Council. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  and 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  CouncU  which,  after  considering  all  the 
relevant  Information,  shall  decide  the  dis- 
pute. 

(5)  Any  complaint  that  any  exporting  or 
importing  country  has  failed  to  fulfill  its 
obligations  under  this  Agreement  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  country  making  the  com- 
plaint, be  referred  to  the  Council,  which  shall 
make  a  decision  on  tbe  matter. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  20. 
no  exporting  or  importing  country  shall  be 
found  to  have  committed  a  breach  of  this 
Agreement  except  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
held  by  the  exporting  countries  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  importing 
countries  Any  finding  that  an  exporUng 
or  Importing  country  is  in  breach  of  tills 
Agreement  shall  specify  the  nature  of  tbe 
breach  and  If  tlie  breach  involves  default  by 
tluit  country  in  its  obligations  under  Article 
4  or  5,  the  extent  of  such  default. 

(7)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  ao. 
if  the  Council  finds  that  an  exporUng  coun- 
try or  an  imporUng  country  has  committed 
a  breach  of  this  Agreement  it  may,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporUng 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held  by 
the  importing  countries,  deprive  the  country 
concerned  of  its  voting  rights  until  it  ful- 


fills  Its  obligations   or  expel   that  country 
from  particlpaUon  In  the  Agreement. 

'***     ▼•     AmniAL     BKiriBW    SKD     CONSUMPXION 
JMD    ITTILIZASaON     OF     WHXAT 

Article  23 
Annual  Review  of  World  Wlieat  Situation 
(l)(a)  Guided  by  the  objectives  of  this 
Agreement  as  set  forth  in  Article  l,  the 
Council  shall  annually  review  the  world 
wheat  situation  and  shall  Inform  expecting 
and  importing  countries  of  the  effecu  upon 
the  international  trade  in  wheat  of  any  of 
the  facU  which  etnsrge  from  the  review.  In 
order  that  these  effocts  be  kept  in  mind  by 
those  countries  in  determining  and  admin- 
istering their  internal  agricultural  and  price 
poUcles. 

(b)  The  review  shall  be  carried  out  in  the 
light  of  informaUon  obtainable  in  relation 
to  national  producUoo.  stocks,  prices  trade, 
including  disposaU  of  excess  wheat  supplies 
and  special  transactions,  oonsumptlon  and 
any  other  facts  which  may  appear  relevant. 
To  faclllute  this  review  the  Council  may 
supplement  such  Information  by  studies  con- 
ducted in  co-operation  with  any  exporting  or 
Importing  country. 

(c)  To  assist  it  In  Its  review  of  disposals 
of  excess  wheat  supplies,  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  shall  Inform  the  Council 
of  the  measures  takan  by  them  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  principles  that  the  so- 
lution to  the  problems  Involved  in  such  dis- 
posals should  be  sought,  wherever  possible, 
tbrough  efforts  to  Increase  consxmiption,  and 
that  such  dUposals  Should  take  place  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  that  where  excess  wheat 
supplies  are  made  avaUable  on  special  terms, 
such  arrangemenu  should  be  made  without 
harmful  Interference  with  normal  patterns 
of  producUon  and  IntemaUonal  commercial 
trade. 

(d)  Any  exporting  or  importing  country 
may  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual  review 
submit  to  the  Council  any  Information 
which  It  considers  relevant  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  this  Agreement. 
Information  so  subm^ltted  shall  be  taken 
into  account  as  appropriate  by  the  Council 
In  carrying  out  the  annual  review. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article  and 
those  of  Article  34,  ttoe  Council  shall  pay 
due  regard  to  work  done  by  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  Intergovernmental  organi- 
zations, in  order  In  particular  to  avoid 
duplication  of  work,  and  may,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  generality  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
Article  34.  make  such  arrangements  regard- 
ing co-operation  in  any  of  Its  activities  as 
It  considers  desirable  with  such  Intergov- 
ernmental organizations  and  also  with  any 
Govermnents  of  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  the  specialized  agencies  not  parties 
to  this  Agreement  which  have  a  substantial 
interest  In  the  International  trade  in  wheat. 

(3")  Nothing  In  this  Article  shall  prejudice 
the  complete  liberty  of  action  of  any  export- 
ing or  Importing  country  in  the  determina- 
tion and  administration  of  Its  internal  agri- 
cultural and  price  poll£des. 

Arnae  24 
Consumption  and  UtUlsatlon  at  Wheat 
(1)  As  appropriate,  the  Council  shall  con- 
sider and  Inform  exporting  and  Importing 
countries  of  means  tbrough  which  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  may  be  Increased.  To 
this  end  the  Council  may  undertake.  In  co- 
operation with  exporting  and  Importing 
countries,  studies  of  such  matters  as: 

(a)  factors  affecting  the  consumption  of 
wheat  In  various  countries;  and 

(b)  means  of  achieving  increased  con- 
■umptlon.  particularly  In  coiu  tries  where 
the  possibility  of  Increased  oonsumptlon  is 
found  to  exist. 

Any   exporting  or  Imparting    country   may 
submit  to  the  Ootmcll  Information  which  It 
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considers  relevant  to  the  attainment  ot  this 
purpose. 

(2)  Eaqxjrtlng  and  importing  coim tries 
recognizing  the  special  problems  of  develop- 
ing countries,  shall  pay  due  regard  to  the 
principle  that  excess  wheat  supplies  should 

Saere  possible,  be  effectively  utilized  in  rais- 
g  levels  of  consvunption  and  in  assisting 
in  general  economic  and  market  develop- 
ment in  developing  countries  with  low  levels 
of  individual  income.  Where  such  wheat  is 
made  available  on  specUl  terms,  the  export- 
ing and  imporUng  countries  concerned 
undertake  that  such  arrangemenU  will  be 
made  without  harmful  interference  with 
normal  patterns  of  production  and  inter- 
national commercial  trade. 

(3)  Any  exporUng  or  Importing  country 
which  makes  txcesa  wheat  supplies  available 
on  special  terms  under  a  government  assisted 
programme  undertakes  to  provide  the  Coim- 
cll  prompUy  with  detaUed  Information 
relating  to  such  agreemenU  entered  into  and 
to  report  regularly  shipments  made  under 
such  agreements. 


'*■!   *I-   CEMCSAI.    ADMXNISraATIOH 

Article  25 

Constitution  of  the  Council 

(1)  The  InternaUonal  Wheat  Council 
established  by  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  1949.  shall  conUnue  in  being  for 
the  purpose  of  adminUterlng  this  Agree- 
ment, with  the  membership,  powers  and 
funcUons  provided  in  this  Agreemrat. 

(2)  Each  exporting  country  and  each 
importing  country  shall  be  a  voting  member 
of  the  Covmcil  and  may  be  represented  at 
its  meetings  by  one  delegate,  alternates,  and 
advisers. 

(3)  Such  intergovernmental  organizations 
as  the  CouncU  may  decide  to  invite  to  any 
of  iU  meeUngs  may  each  have  one  nonvoUng 
representaUve  in  attendance  at  those  meet- 
ings. 

(4)  The  CouncU  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vioe-Chairman  who  shall  hold  office 
for  1  crop  year.  The  Chairman  shaU  have 
no  vote  and  the  Vice-Chairman  shaU  have 
no  vote  while  acting  as  Chairman. 

(5)  The  CouncU  shall  have  in  the  territory 
of  each  exporting  and  ImporUng  coimtry.  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  lu  laws,  such 
legal  capacity  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  lU  functions  under  thu  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  26 
Powers  and  PuncUons  of  the  CouncU 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  establish  its  rtiles 
of  procedure. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall  keep  such  records 
•s  are  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Agree- 
ment and  may  keep  such  other  records  as 
it  considers  desirable. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  publish  an  annual 
report  and  may  also  publish  any  other  in- 
formation (including.  In  particular,  its  An- 
nual Review  or  any  part  or  summary  thereof) 
concerning  matters  within  the  scope  of  this 
Agreement. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  func- 
Uons specified  in  this  Agreement,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  such  other  powers  and  perform 
such  other  functions  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  Agreement. 

(&)  The  CouncU  may,  by  two- thirds  of 
the  votes  cast  by  the  exporting  coxintrles 
and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
Importing  coimtrles,  delegate  the  exercise 
of  any  of  Its  powers  or  functions.  The 
Council  may  at  any  time  revoke  such  dele- 
gation by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Sub- 
ject to  the  proTlslons  of  Article  IS.  any 
decision  made  under  any  powers  or  func- 
tions delegated  by  the  Council  In  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Oouncl!  at  tbe  request  of  any 
expecting  or  imparting  country  made  within 
a  period  which  the  Council  shaU  prescribe. 
Any  decision,  in  respect  of  which  no  request 
ror  renew  has  been  made  within  the  i>re- 
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scribed  period.  shaU  be  binding  on  all  sz- 
portlng  and  importing  countries. 

(6)  In  order  to  enable  the  CoxincU  to  dis- 
charge iU  funcUons  imder  this  Agreement 
the  exporting  and  importing  countries  \in- 
dertake  to  make  avaUable  and  supply  such 
statistics  and  Information  as  are  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Article  27 
Votes 

(1)  The  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the  rc- 
specUvc  delegations  of  exporting  countries 
on  the  CouncU  shall  be  those  specified  in 
Annex  B. 

(2)  The  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the  re- 
spective delegations  of  Importing  countries 
on  the  CouncU  shaU  be  those  specified  in 
Annex  C. 

(3)  Any  exporting  country  may  authorize 
any  other  exporting  coiinUy,  and  any  Im- 
porting country  may  authorize  any  other 
Importing  country,  to  represent  Its  Interests 
and  to  exercise  Its  votes  at  any  meeting  or 
meetings  of  the  CouncU.  SaUsfactory  evi- 
dence of  such  authorization  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  CouncU 

(4)  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  CouncU  an 
imporUng  country  or  an  exporting  country 
is  not  represented  by  an  accredited  delegate 
and  has  not  authorized  another  country  to 
exercise  Its  votes  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  Article,  and  if  at  the  date 
of  any  meeUng  any  country  has  forfeited, 
has  been  deprived  of.  or  has  recovered  Its 
votes  under  any  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  total  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the 
exporting  countries  shaU  be  adjusted  to  a 
figure  equal  to  the  total  of  votes  to  be  exer- 
cised at  that  meeting  by  the  ImjyDrtlng 
countries  and  redistributed  among  exporting 
countries  in  proportion  to  their  votes. 

(5)  Whenever  any  country  becomes  or 
ceases  to  be  a  party  to  this  Agreement,  the 
CouncU  shall  redistribute  the  votes  within 
either  Annex  B  or  Annex  C  as  the  case  may 
be,  proportlonaUy  to  the  nimiber  of  votes 
held  by  each  country  listed  In  that  Annex. 

(6)  No  exporting  or  Importing  country 
ShaU  have  less  than  one  vote  and  there  shaU 
be  no  fractional  rotes. 

>!rffcle  28 
Seat.  Sessions  and  Quorum 

(1)  The  seat  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  Lon- 
don unless  the  CotmcU  decides  otherwise 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  ex- 
porting countries  and  a  majority  of  tlie  votes 
east  by  the  Importing  countries. 

(2)  The  CouncU  shaU  meet  at  least  once 
during  each  half  of  each  crc^  year  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  (^airman  may  de- 
cide. 

(3)  Tbe  Chairman  shaU  convene  a  Ses- 
sion of  tlie  CcmncU  if  so  requested  by  (a) 
five  countries  or  (b)  one  or  more  countries 
holding  a  total  of  not  less  than  ten  percent 
of  the  total  votes  or  (c)  the  Executive  Oooi- 
mittee. 

(4)  The  presence  of  delegates  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporting 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held 
by  the  importing  countries  prior  to  any  ad- 
justment of  votes  under  Article  27  shall  be 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

Article  29 
Decisions 

(1)  Except  where  otherwise  specified  In 
this  Agreement,  decisions  of  the  Council 
ShaU  be  by  a  majority  of  the  total  votes  cast. 

(2)  Each  exporting  and  Importing  coun- 
try undertakes  to  accept  as  binding  aU  de- 
cisions of  the  CouncU  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Agreement. 

ArtieUM 

Executive  Committee 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  establish  an  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  be  not  more  than 
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fovir  exporting  countries  elected  annually 
by  the  exporting  countries  and  not  more 
than  eight  importing  countries  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Importing  countries.  The 
Council  shall  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  may  appoint  a 
Vice-chairman. 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  and  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Council.  It  shall  have  such 
powers  and  functions  as  are  expressly  as- 
signed to  It  under  this  Agreement  and  such 
other  powers  and  functions  as  the  Council 
may  delegate  to  It  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
Article  26. 

(3)  The  exporting  countries  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  have  the  same  total 
number  of  votes  as  the  Importing  countries. 
The  votes  of  the  exporting  countries  on  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  divided  among 
them  as  they  shall  decide,  provided  that  no 
such  exporting  country  shall  have  more  than 
forty  percent  of  the  total  votes  of  those  ex- 
porting countries.  The  votes  of  the  Import- 
ing countries  on  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  divided  among  them  as  they  shall 
decide,  provided  that  no  such  importing 
covmtry  shall  have  more  than  forty  percent 
of  the  total  votes  of  those  Importing  coun- 
tries. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  regarding  voting  in  the  Executive 
Committee  and  may  make  such  other  pro- 
vision regarding  rules  of  procedure  in  the 
Executive  Committee  as  it  thinks  fit.  A  deci- 
sion of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  re- 
quire the  same  majority  of  votes  as  this 
Agreement  prescribes  for  the  Council  when 
making  a  decision  on  a  similar  matter. 

(5)  Any  exporting  or  importing  country 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  may  participate,  without  voting, 
in  the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Executive  Committee  whenever  the  latter 
considers  that  the  Interests  of  that  country 
are  affected. 

Article  31 
Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equivalents 

(1)  The  Coimcil  shall  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Conunittee  on  Price  Equivalents  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  not  more  than 
four  exporting  countries  and  of  not  more 
than  four  importing  countries.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  keep 
under  continuous  review  current  market 
conditions,  Including  in  particular  the  move- 
ment of  prices  for  wheat  and  shaU  Im- 
mediately inform  the  Executive  Committee 
whenever  in  its  opinion  a  maximiun  price 
declaration  should  be  made  under  Article  13 
or  a  situation  of  the  type  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (4)  Of  Article  14  has  arisen  or 
appears  likely  to  arise.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall,  m  the  exercise  of  Its  functions 
under  this  paragraph  Uke  Into  account  any 
representations  made  by  any  exporting  or 
Importing  country. 

(3)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
In  accordance  with  the  relevant  Articles  of 
this  Agreement  and  on  such  other  matters 
as  the  Council  or  the  Executive  Committee 
may  refer  to  it. 

Article  32 
The  Secretariat 

(1)  The  Council  shall  have  a  Secretariat 
consisting  of  an  Executive  Secretary  who 
shall  be  its  chief  administrative  officer  and 
such  staff  as  may  be  required  for  the  work 
of  the  Council  and  Ita  Committees. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  Secretariat  in  the  administration  of  this 
Agreement  and  for  the  performance  of  such 
other  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Council  and  Its  Conunlttees. 

(3)  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  reeu- 
lations  establiahed  by  the  Council 
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(4)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  employment 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  of  the  staff 
that  they  do  not  hold  or  shall  cease  to  hold 
financial  Interest  In  the  trade  In  wheat  and 
that  they  shall  not  seek  or  receive  Instruc- 
tions regarding  their  duties  under  this  Agree- 
ment from  any  Government  or  from  any 
other  authority  external  to  the  Council. 

Article  33 
Finance 

(1)  The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the 
Council,  of  representatives  on  the  Executive 
Committee,  And  of  representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equivalents 
shall  be  met  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. The  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
met  by  annual  contributions  from  the  ex- 
porting and  Importing  countries.  The  con- 
tribution of  each  such  country  for  each  crop 
year  shall  be  In  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  Its  votes  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
votes  of  the  exporting  and  Importing  coun- 
tries at  the  beginning  of  that  crop  year. 

(2)  At  its  first  Session  after  this  Agree- 
ment comes  into  force,  the  Council  shall  ap- 
prove Its  budget  for  the  period  ending  31 
July  1963  and  assess  the  contribution  to  be 
paid  by  each  exporting  and  Importing  coun- 
try. 

(3)  The  Council  shall,  at  a  Session  during 
the  second  half  of  each  crop  year,  approve 
Its  budget  for  the  following  crop  year  and 
assess  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each 
exporting  and  importing  country  for  that 
crop  year. 

(4)  The  Initial  contribution  of  any  ex- 
porting or  importing  country  acceding  to  this 
Agreement  under  paragraph  (4)  of  Article 
35  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Council  on  the 
basis  of  the  votes  to  be  distributed  to  It  and 
the  period  remaining  in  the  current  crop 
year,  but  the  assessments  made  upon  other 
exporting  and  importing  countries  for  the 
current  crop  year  shall  not  be  altered. 

(5)  Contributions  shall  be  payable  imme- 
diately upon  assessment.  Any  exporting  or 
Importing  country  falling  to  pay  Its  con- 
tribution within  one  year  of  Its  assessment 
shall  forfeit  its  voting  rights  until  its  con- 
tribution is  paid,  but  shall  not  be  relieved 
of  Its  obligations  under  this  Agreement,  nor 
shall  it  be  deprived  of  any  of  Its  rights  under 
this  Agreement  unless  the  Council  so  decides 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  held  by  the  ex- 
porting countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes 
held  by  the  Importing  countries. 

(8)  The  Council  shall,  each  crop  year 
publish  an  audited  statement  of  lu  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  the  previous  crop  year. 

(7)  The  Government  of  the  country  where 
the  seat  of  the  Council  Is  situated  shall 
grant  exemption  from  taxation  on  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  Council  to  Its  employees 
except  that  such  exemption  need  not  apply 
to  the  nationals  of  that  country.  It  shall 
also  grant  exemption  from  Uxatlon  on  the 
asaeU.  Income  and  other  property  of  the 
Council.  t-    »~    J 

(8)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  iU  dissolu- 
tion, provide  for  the  settlement  of  ite  lia- 
bilities and  the  disposal  of  Its  records  and 
assets. 

Article  34 

Cooperation  With  Other  Intergovernmental 

Organizations 

(1)  The  Council  may  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  desirable  for  consulUtion 
and  co-operation  with  the  appropriate 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  with  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations. 

(2)  If  the  Council  finds  that  any  terms  of 
«ils  Agreement  are  materially  inconsistent 
With  such  requirements  as  may  be  laid  down 
by  the  United  Nations  or  through  Ite  appro- 
priate organs  and  specialized  agencies  re- 
garding Intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
mento.  the  inconsistency  shall  be  deemed  to 
be   a  circumstance   affecting   adversely   the 


operation  of  this  Agreement  and  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  In  paragraphs  (3),  (4)  and 
(6)  of  Article  36  shall  be  applied. 

PAST  Vn — riNAJL  PROVISIONS 

Article  3S 
Signature.  Acceptance,  Accession  and  Entry 


Into  Force 

(1)  This  agreement  shall  remain  optfn 
for  signature  In  Washington  from  19  April 
1962  until  and  including  15  May  1962  by  the 
Governments  of  the  countries  listed  In  An- 
nexes B  and  C. 

(2)  This  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
acceptance  by  the  signatory  Governments  In 
accordance  with  their  respective  oonstltu- 
tlonal  procedures.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (8)  of  this  Article,  Instrumente 
of  acceptance  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca not  later  than  16  July  1962. 

(3)  This  Agreement  shall  be  open  for  ac- 
cession by  any  Government  of  a  country 
listed  In  Annexes  B  or  C.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (8)  of  this  Article.  In- 
strumente of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  not  later  than  16  July  1962. 
However,  any  such  Government  may.  If  it  is 
not  granted  an  extension  of  time  under  para- 
graph (8).  and  in  any  event  after  16  July 
1963,  accede  to  this  Agreement  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  The  Council  may.  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  countries  and  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  importing  coun-, 
tries,  approve  accession  to  this  Agreement  by 
the  Government  of  any  Member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies  or  by 
any  Government  Invited  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Wheat  Conference.  1962,  and  prescribe 
conditions  for  such  accession,  and  In  such  a 
case  the  Council  shall  estebllah  the  relevant 
datum  quantities  In  accordance  with  Articles 
12  and  15.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the 
deix)slt  of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(6)    Part    I   and   Parte   III   to   Vn  of    this 
Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  16  July 
1962  and  Part  II  on  1  August  1962  between 
those  Goverumente  which  have  by  that  date 
deposited  instrumente  of  acceptance  or  ac- 
cession under  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of  this 
ArUcle.    provided    that    such    Governmente 
hold  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes  ot 
exporting  countries  and  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  Importing  countries.  In 
accordance  with  the  dUtrlbution  esUbllshed 
in   Annexes  B  and  C.     It  shall   enter   Into 
force    for    any    Government    which  subse- 
quently deposlte   an   Instrument  of   accept- 
ance or  accession  on  the  date  of  such  deposit. 
(6)   For    the   purposes   of   the   entry   into 
force  of  this  Agreement  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  Article,  a  notification 
by  any  signatory  Government  or  by  any  Gov- 
ernment entitled  to  accede  to  this  Agreement 
under  paragraph  (3)    containing  an  under- 
taking  to  seek   acceptance  or   accession   to 
this  Agreement  In  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional procedures  as  rapidly  as  possible  which 
is  received  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
StiUes   of   America   not   later   than    16   July 
1962.   shall   be   regarded    as   equal   in   effect 
to  an  Instrument  of  acceptance  or  accession 
It  Is  understood  that  a  Government  which 
gives  such  a   notification    will   provisionally 
apply   the  Agreement   and    l^  provisionally 
regarded  as  a  party  thereto  until  either  It 
deposlte    Ite    Instrument    of    acceptance    or 
accession  In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2» 
or  (3)  CM-  until  the  expiry  of  the  period  within 
which   such    Instrvmient   should    have   been 
deposited. 

(7)  If  by  16  July  1962  the  conditions  laid 
down  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  for  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement  are  not 
fulfilled,  the  Governmente  of  those  countries 
which  by  that  date  have  accepted  or  acceded 
to  this  Agreement  in  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (2)  or  (3»  of  this  Article  may  decide 
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accordance  with  this  paragraph 
may  be  given  before  the  expiry  of  14  days 
after  the  extension  granted. 

(7)  Any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
which  considers  ite  national  security  to  be 
endangered    by   the   outbreak   of  hosUllUes 


force  among  them,  or  they  may  take  what- 
ever other  action  they  consider  the  situation 
requires. 

(8)   Any  Government  which  has  not  ac- 
cepted or  acaxled  to  this  Agreement  by  16 

July  1962  in  a^jcordanoe  with  paragraDli(2r  ^tt^T^Tt.!^    "^ .^^   outoreak   of   hosUllUe 

or    (3)    of   thla  Article  may   bT^anteJ^  ^^h??^*!^'*'^ /'T  ^^  Agreement  by  glv- 

the  Council  an  extension  of  time  for  3^i^  S*tS^^    *^"  '""**''  ''°"**  °'  withdrawal 

ing  Ite  lnstruir.ent  of  accepten^  or  accSon  ^L  ^J""^"*,"'.  ^'^  ^"^^  ^^^  "^ 

for  any  period  until  and  lncl?dSg  le^u,?  (S^^/li^  f??^  '^  "".^'^  *^^°«  ^ 

19<M  ^  '  "**  Council  for  the  suspension  of  any  or  aU 

of  ite  obligations  under  this  Agreement 


1963. 


(9)  Where,  for  the  purposes  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Agreement,  reference  U  made  to 
countries  listed  in  Anaezes  B  or  C.  any  coun- 
try the  Government  of  which  has  acceded  to 
this  Agreement,  on  coiidiUons  prescribed  by 
the  Council  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  Article,  sball  be  deemed  to  be 
listed  In  the  appropriate  Annex. 

(10)  The  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  wUl  notify  all  signatory 
and  acceding  Governmente  of  each  signature, 
acceptance  of  an  accasslon  to  this  Agree- 
ment and  of  all  notiflcaUons  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (6)   of  this  ArUcle. 

Artitiie  J« 
Duration.  Amendmeajt.  and  Withdrawal 
(1)    This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force 
imtU  and  including  31  July  1965. 

(2 1  The  Council  shall,  at  such  time  as  It 
considers  appropriate,  communicate  to  the 
exporting  and  Importlin  countries  ite  recom- 
mendations regarding  renewal  or  replace- 
ment of  this  Agreement.  The  Council  may 
Invite  any  Oovemment  of  a  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies 
not  party  to  this  Agreement  which  has  a 
substentUl  Interest  in  Uie  International 
trade  In  wheat  to  participate  In  any  of  ite 
discussions  under  this  paragraph. 

(3)  The  Council  may.  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  held  by  the  exporting  countries  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  held  by  the  Import- 
ing countries,  recommend  an  amendment  to 
this  Agreement  to  the  exporUng  and  import- 
ing countries. 

(4)  The  Council  may  fix  a  time  within 
which  each  exp.jrtlng  and  Importing  country 
shall  notify  tho  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  whether  or  not  it  accepte 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  shall 
become  effecUvo  upon  Ite  acceptance  by  ex- 
porting countries  which  hold  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  of  th«?  exporting  countries  and  by 
importing  countries  which  hold  two- thirds 
of  the  votes  of  the  importing  countries. 

(5)  Any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
which  has  not  notified  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  Ite  accept- 
ance of  an  amendment  by  the  date  on  which 
such  amendment  becomes  effective  may 
after  giving  such  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal  to   the   Government   of   the   United 


(8)  Any  exporting  country  which  con- 
siders ite  intereste  to  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  the  withdrawal  from  this  Agreement  of 
any  country  listed  in  Annex  C  holding  not 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  votes  dtetributed 
in  that  Annex  or  any  Importing  country 
which  considers  Ite  Intereste  to  be  seriously 
prejudiced  by  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Agreement  of  any  country  listed  in  Annex 
B  holding  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
votes  distributed  in  that  Annex  may  with- 
draw from  this  Agreement  by  giving  written 
notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  before  the 
expiry  of  14  days  from  the  withdrawal  of 
the  country  which  Is  considered  to  cause 
such  serious  prejudice. 

(9)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of    America    will    Inform    all    signatory    and 
acceding  Governmente  of  each  notification 
and  notice  received  under  this  Article. 
Article  37 
Territorial  Application 
(1>   Any  Government  may.  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  acceptance   of  or  accession   to 
this  Agreement,  declare  that  Ite  rlghte  and 
obUgatlons  under  this  Agreement  shall  not 
apply  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  non- 
metropolitan  territories  for  the  international 
relaUons  of  which  it  is  responsible. 

(2(  With  the  exception  of  territories  in  re- 
spect of  which  a  declaration  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  the  rlghte  and  obligations  of  any 
Government  under  this  Agreement  shall 
apply  In  respect  of  all  non -metropolitan  ter- 
ritories for  the  International  relations  of 
which  that  Government  Is  responsible. 

(3)  Any  Government  may,  at  any  time 
after  Ite  acceptance  of  or  accession" to  this 
Agreement,  by  notlflcatlon  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
clare that  ite  rlghte  and  obligations  under 
the  Agreement  shall  apply  In  respect  of  all 
or  any  of  the  non-metropoUtan  territories 
regarding  which  It  has  made  a  declaration 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article. 

(4)  Any  Government  may.  by  giving  notl- 
flcatlon of  withdrawal  to  the  Government  of 
the    United    States    of    America,    withdraw 


which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 

to  each  signatory  and  acceding  Oovemment. 

Annex  A— Percentage  undertaking  oj 

importing  countries 

Austria _  _  ^ 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg         "  an 

Brazu —  :::::": —  ?? 

Ceylon an 

Cuba -V-V;;;;.":::::::—  SS 

Etomlnicin  Republic 90 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.''"""     371/ 
Federation    o(    Rhodesia    and    Nyasa- 

land 90 

India ^ 

Indonesia '  "  ^q 

Iran 1-"!"!""!  80 

Ireland qq 

Israel ^^II      ■  00 

Japan I'll  85 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands "I  so 

Liberia ~~~  .^o 

Libya -"-VJII""".!  70 

New  Zealand gg 

Nigeria --"."iri""!  80 

Norway ~  qq 

Philippines IIIII.  80 

Poland gQ 

Portii^al -'— V.IIIIIir"  85 

Republic  of  Korea. gg 

Saudi  Arabia IIIIIII"  70 

South  A.'rlca ~~ Zllll  90 

Sn-itzerland ^IlimZir"  87 

United  Arab  Itepubllc """I  30 

United  Kingdom "I "I  90 

Vatican  City 111"""  lOO 


Venezuela. 


60 


Annex  B — Votes  0/  exporting  countries 

Argentina 

Australia "_.'_ 

Canada ~'l~      ^^ 

France _       ~_ 

Italy iiiiii.rir.ir 

Mexico r^"III 

Spain ~ ~~~l 

Sweden ~~~ 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republlti  " 
United  States  of  America. 290 


70 
125 


70 

10 

5 

5 

10 

125 


*     Total 1  000 

Annex  C — Votes  of  importing  countries 

Austria 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg.. 

Brazil mi" 

Ceylon I'll 

Cuba ^— "riiiirmi""" 

Dominican  Republic !"_."" 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  1111111       139 
Federation    of   Rhodesia    and   Nyasa- 

e 


6 
33 
28 
12 
12 

2 


land. 


India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Ireland 


fn^^h  .i^     ..K^  ""*  Council  may  require      from  this  Agreement  separately  In  respect  of      Israel 

m  each  case,  withdraw  from  this  Agreement      "" '   " 

at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year,  but  shall 
not  thereby  be  released  fi-om  any  obUgatlons 
under  this  Agreement  which  have  not  been 
discharged  by  the  end  of  that  crop  year 
Any  such  withdrawing  country  shaU  not  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
occasioning  ite  withdrawal. 

(6)    Any    exporiing    country    which    con- 


all  or  any  of  the  non-metropolitan"  terri- 
tories for  whose  international  relaUons  It  Is 
responsible. 

(5")  For  the  purposes  of  the  establishment 
of  datum  quantities  under  Article  15  and  the 
redistribution  of  votes  under  Article  27,  any 
change  in  the  application  of  this  Agreement 
in  accordance  with  this  Article  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  change  In  parUclpaUon  In  this 


20 

6 

4 

11 

6 

Japan jg^ 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands       'Z  70 

Liberia "I.""  1 

Libya "31  3 

New  Zealand 14 

Nigeria Illliriir""!'  4 

Norway "1'  18 

'"'  22 


siaers  lis  intereste  to  be  seriously  prejudiced      Agreement  In  such  manner  as  may  be  an-      Portugal 


by  the  non-partlclpa«on  In  thU  Agreement 
of  any  country  listed  la  Annex  C  holding 
not  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  votes  dis- 
tributed m  that  Annex,  or  any  Importing 
country  which  considers  ite  Intereste  to  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  the  non-parUcipa- 
tlon  In  the  Agreement  o(f  any  country  listed 
In  Annex  B  holding  not  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  votes  distributed  In  that  Annex 
may  withdraw  from  thU  Agreement  by  giv- 
ing written  noUce  of  withdrawal  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
before  1  August  1962.  If  an  extension  of 
time  has  been  granted  by  the  Council  under 
paragraph  (8)  of  ArUcle  35.  notice  of  wlth- 


proprlate  to  the  circumstances. 

(6)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  Inform  all  signatory  and 
acceding  Governmente  of  any  declaration 
or  notlflcatlon  made  under  this  Article. 

In  wiTNiss  wHERBor  the  undersigned, 
having  been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect 
by  their  respective  Governmente,  have  signed 
this  Agreement  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  signature. 

The  texte  of  this  Agreement  In  the  English. 
French,  Russian,  and  Spanish  languages 
shall  all  be  pqually  authentic.  The  originals 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Philippines.  __ 

Poland mil        10 

9 

2 

5 

10 

23 

16 


Republic  of  Korea 

Saudi  Arabia 1"'"" 

South  Africa -.-lllllllll" 

Switzerland m 

United  Arab  Republic "I-.m 

United   Kingdom """       339 

VaUcan   City 11111  1 

Venezuela J         j^ 


Total 1  000 

For  Argentina : 

F  Bexxo 
For  Australia: 

HowAEO  Bkals  May  14, 1962. 


May  15,  1962. 


^ 
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July  9 


May  11,  1962. 
May  14,  1962. 
15/5'e2. 

May  14.  1M2. 
May  14th,  1962. 
May  14,  1962. 
May  11,  1962. 
May  14.  1862. 
May  15.  1962. 


Annex   C — Votes    of   importing    countries- 
Continued 
For  AuBtria : 

WiLTRiiD  Platzxr.         14th  of  May  1983. 
For  Belgium  and  Luxembourg : 
For  Braail : 

MiGura.  A  O  ox  Almeida      May  11.  1962. 
For  Canada: 

C  S  A  RiTCHn:  May  11,  1962. 

For  Ceylon : 
For  Cuba : 

Ma«IO  OaKCIA  iNCHAUSTEGtn 

May  15,  1962. 
For  the  Dominican  Republic : 

Mario  Rodriguez  May  15,  1962. 

For  France : 

HsRVt  Alphano  May  14,  1062. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 

WiLHELM   G    GREWE 

For  India: 

C  S  Krishna  Moorthi 
For  Indonesia : 

Zairin  Zaik. 
For  Iran : 
For  Ireland : 

T.  J.  KiXBNAir. 
For  Israel : 

Arteh  Manor 
For  Italy : 

Carlo  Perrone-Capano 
For  Japan : 

KOICRIRO  ASAKAI 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

IL  Kwon  Chttnc 
For  Liberia : 

S  Edward  Peal 
For  Libya : 
For  Mexico : 

Antonio  Carrillo  Flores  May  11,  1962. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 
In  view  of  the  equality  under  public  Law 
existing  between  the  Netherlands.  Surinam 
and  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  the  expression 
"non-metropolitan"  used  in  the  Agreement 
shall,  as  far  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  concerned,  lose  its  original  meaning 
•nd  be  taken  to  mean  "non-European". 
J.  H.  VAN  Rouen. 

May  14th  1962. 
For  New  Zealand : 

G  R.  Lakinc  15  May.  1962. 

For  Nigeria : 

J  M  Udochi  loth  May  1962. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway : 

Paul  Koht  8  May  1962. 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

Emilio  Abeixo  11  May  1962. 

For  Poland: 
For  Portugal: 

Pedro  Theotonio  Pereira 

May    14,    1962. 
For     the     Federation     of     Rhodesia     and 
Nyasaland : 
R.  B.  N.  WrTMOHE  May  14,  1962. 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  the  Republic  of  South  Africa: 

W.  C    NaudA  15th  May  1962. 

For  Spain: 

Antonio  Espinosa.  14  de  Maj'o  de  1962. 
For    Sweden: 

OuNNAR  Jarring  May  11th,  1962. 

For  Switzerland: 

May  15th  1962. 
of    Soviet    Socialist    Re- 


A.   R.    LiNDT 

For    the    Union 
publics: 

A.    DOBRYNIN 


14  V  62. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  supply  the  Informa- 
tion provided  for  under  this  Agreement  for 
compiling  an  annual  survey  of  the  world 
wheat  market  within  the  limits  of  the  statis- 
tical data  published  In  the  country,  and  In- 
formation on  commercial  and  special  trans- 
actions with  countries  not  participating  in 
the  Agreement,  provided  the  respective  coun- 
tries agree  thereto  [translation]. 


For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

S.  El  Abd  May  16,  1962. 

For  the   United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland: 
DAvm  Obmsbt  Oorz       10th  May  1962. 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  present  Agree- 
ment I  declare  In  accordance  with  Paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  37  thereof,  that  my  signature 
Is  in  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  only  and  that 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Government 
of   the   United   Kingdom   under   the   Agree- 
ment shall  not  apply  in  respect  of  any  of 
the  nonmetropolitan  territories  for  the  in- 
ternatipnal    relations    of    which    they    are 
responsible. 

For  the  United  SUtes  of  America: 

Orville  L.  Freeman         May   11,  1962. 
For  the  Vatican  City  State: 

Egidio  Vagnozzi  May   11,  1962. 

For  Venezuela: 

Carlos  Perez  de  la  Cova  May  14,  1962. 
I  Certipt  THAT  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  1962. 
Including  the  Annexes  attached  thereto, 
formulated  at  the  United  Nations  Wheat 
Conference  which  ended  at  Geneva  on  March 
10.  1962  and  open  for  signature  In  the  Eng- 
lish. French.  Spanish,  and  Russian  languages 
at  Washington  from  April  19.  1962  until  and 
including  May  15.  1962,  the  signed  CM-iglnal 
of  which  Is  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  tistimony  wherxop.  I,  Oean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  hereunto  caused  the  seal  of 
the  Etepartment  of  State  to  be  affixed  and  my 
name  subscribed  by  the  Authentication  Of- 
ficer of  the  said  Department,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this 
seventeenth   day    of   Msy.    1962. 

DxAN  Rusk 
Secretary  of  State 
I  seal  I 

By  Barbara  Hartman 
Autfientication  Officer 

Department  of  State 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  w  hat 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Ihtemational 
Wheat  Agreement.  1962. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  whatever  time  may  be  necessary  to 
the  Senator  from  Aikansas  for  his  open- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  International  Wheat  Agreement 
supersedes  the  1959  agreement  which 
will  expire  on  JulJ  31  of  this  year.  The 
agreement  first  same  into  force  in  1949. 
and  was  revised  and  extended  in  1953! 
1956,  and  1959. 

The  1962  agreement  was  signed  in  be- 
half of  the  governments  of  35  countries. 
The  10  exporting  countries  expected  to 
participate  in  the  agreement  are  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Canada.  Prance  Italy 
Mexico.  Spain.  Sweden,  the  U.SJSr' 
and  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  a  new  signatory.  The  principal  Im- 
porting countries  expected  to  participate 


are  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  1962  agreement  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  1959  agreement.  A  sum- 
mary is  contained  In  the  Secretary  of 
State's  report  which  is  printed  in  Execu- 
tive D.  And  the  specific  provisions  are 
dealt  with  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. As  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
these  documents  at  hand,  I  shall  make 
my  comments  relatively  brief. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  main  change  in  the  new  agree- 
ment, which  is  In  the  price  range.  The 
basic  minimum  and  maximum  prices  in 
the  1959  agreement  were  $1.50  and  $1.90, 
respectively,  in  terms  of  Canadian  cur- 
rency per  bushel  at  the  parity  for  the 
Canadian  dollar  determined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  as  at  March  1, 1949,  for  No.  1  Mani- 
toba Northern  wheat  in  bulk  and  stored 
at  Fort  William/Port  Arthur.  These 
basic  prices  have  been  raised  to  $1,625 
and  $2,025.  respectively.  Shorter  sup-' 
plies  of  hard  wheats  In  the  higher  protein 
brackets,  and  price  advances  of  these 
qualities  during  the  last  half  of  1960  and 
early  1961  were  factors  favorable  to  ob- 
taining the  12  Vi -cent  increase. 

The  purchases  and  sales  arrangement 
inaugurated  in  the  1959  agreement  has 
worked  well  and  is  retained.  Under  this 
system,  importing  countries  are  obli- 
gated to  purchase  within  the  price  range 
stipulated  percentages  of  their  total 
commercial  purchases  of  wheat,  while 
exporting  countries,  when  the  price  is  at 
the  maximum,  $2,025.  must  make  cer-  , 
tain  definite  quantities — based  on  their 
average  sales  to  the  importing  countries 
over  a  period  of  preceding  years — avail- 
able for  purchase  at  not  more  than  the 
maximum.  When  the  price  of  wheat  In 
all  exporting  countries  is  at  the  maxi- 
mum, then  during  that  period  the  Im- 
porting countries  are  released  from  their 
percentage  undertakings;  If  the  price  In 
one  or  more  of  the  countries  Is  at  the 
maximum,  a  partial  release  Is  effected. 

Inasmuch  as  domestic  wheat  prices  are 
higher  than  world  market  prices.  In 
order  for  the  United  SUtes  to  compete 
for  sales  abroad,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
wheat  exports  be  subsidized.  Thus,  un- 
der current  conditions,  regardless  of 
whether  our  wheat  is  sold  within  the 
scope  of.  or  Independently  of,  the  agree- 
ment, for  It  to  be  sold  at  all,  export  pay- 
ments are  required.  Therefore,  the  pri- 
mary cost  to  the  United  States  under  the 
agreement  will  be  the  cost  of  the  domestic 
subsidy  paid  to  wheat  exporters  on  ex- 
ports of  wheat  to  Importing  countries 
belonging  to  the  agreement. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  costs  of  admin- 
istering the  agreement  has  amounted  in 
the  past  several  years  to  around  $26,000 
annuaUy  and  its  share  is  expected  to  re- 
main near  the  same  yearly  level  under 
the  new  agreement. 

The  present  3-year  agreement  will  en- 
ter Into  force  administratively  on  July 
16,  1962.  and  operationally  on  August  1. 
1962.  provided  that  It  Is  accepted  by  gov- 
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"Hie  agreement  Is  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Agriculture,  and 
the  committee  is  unaware  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  U.S.  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  has  met  with  wide  interna- 
tional acceptance  as  a  beneficial  ar- 
rangement. The  past  agreements  are 
generally  conceded  to  have  had  a  stabili- 
zing effect  on  world  wheat  prices.  The 
International  Wheat  Council  has  pro- 
vided a  useful  forura  In  which  both  ex- 
porters and  Importers  can  discuss  and 
review  their  wheat  problems  and  trade. 
And  the  price  range  in  the  new  agree- 
ment is  considered  to  be  fair  and  equi- 
table by  both  producers  and  consumers. 
I  urge  the  Senate,  therefore,  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  pending 
agreement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  International  Wheat  Agreement 
extends  for  another  3  years  a  progmm 
which  was  first  successfully  negotiated 
and  accepted  by  our  Government  Au- 
gust 1.  1949.  We  had  renewals  with 
modifications  in  1953,  1956,  and  1959. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  all  agreements  through  ratifica- 
tion procedures  that  are  applicable  to 
treaties. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  as- 
sure supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 


course,  upon  ratification  by  the  Soviet 
Parhament  in  Moscow. 

The  Great  Plains  Wheat  Association 
was  ably  represented  at  the  conference 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  Otis  Tossett, 
of  Lansford,  N.  Dak.  Representing  as 
he  did  this  great  organization,  which  has 
as  its  membership  most  of  the  wheat 
producing  States  of  this  Nation,  he 
played  a  most  important  pait  in  writing 
the  agreement. 

Under  the  pending  agreement,  basic 
prices  were  placed  at  12 '-4  cents  higher 
than  the  minimum  and  the  maximum 
prices  which  were  effective  in  the  1959 
agreement,  which  were,  respectively, 
$1.50  and  $1.90. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  basic  mini- 
mum price  is,  therefore,  set  at  $1,625  and 
the  basic  maximum  price  at  $2,025. 

Our  Nation's  wheat  sales,  whether 
made  within  or  without  the  confines  of 
the  wheat  agreement,  would,  xmder  pre- 
vailing conditions,  require  subsidatlon. 
The  Increased  price  agreed  upon  in  the 
agreement  should  be  helpful  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  subsidy  our  Government 
pays  to  export  our  wheat. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 


IWA  wheat  trade  in  reUition  to  xcorld  tcheat 

trade,  crop  year  196a-€l 

MiUion 

T^  ^    ^^  J.  busfiels 

Trade  between  member  countries: 

Commercial  sales  by  member  ex- 
porters to  member  importers 
subject  to  the  agreement  rights 
and  obligations 529  i 

Special  transactions  (such  as  title 
I,  noncommercial  barter,  dona- 
tions, etc.);  member  exporters 
to  member  Importers 264  5 

Coiiunerclal  sales  between  mem- 
ber exporters 132  3 

Special  transactions  between 
member   exporters 

Commercial  sales  between  mem- 
ber  Importers 


36.7 


7.4 


Total  trade  between  members.       970.  0 


Trade    between   member   and    non- 
member  countries: 

Member     exporters     from     non- 
members  

Member  exporters  to  nonmembers. 

Member    exporters    to    noiunem- 
bers 

Member    importers 
bers 


to    nonmem- 


18  4 
382.  1 

44.  1 

18.4 


Total  trade  with  norunembers.       463.  0 
Trade   between   nonmembers 110^2 


Total  world  trade.. 1,543.2 

Source:   Internatlorud  Wheat  Council 
Basis:  Contracts,  i.e..  not  on  a  port  clear- 
ance basis. 


Mr. 
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equitable  and 
stable  prices;  to  promote  the  expansion 
and  the  freest  possible  flow  of  interna- 
tional trade  in  these  products;  to  work 
toward  overcoming  the  serious  handi- 
caps caused  by  burdensome  surpluses 
and  critical  shortages;  to  encourage  the 
use  and  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour;  and  in  general  to  further  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  connection  with 
world  wheat  problems. 

The  principal  benefit  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  United  States,  is  the  Interna- 
tionally agreed  price  range.  It  under- 
glrds  the  national  policy  of  forestalling 
disastrous  effects  upon  world  and  domes- 
tic market  prices  which  would  result  If 
existing  surpluses  were  unleased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wheat  agreement  has  not 
hampered  the  United  States  in  institut- 
ing surplus  disposal  and  market  devel- 
opment programs  to  the  fullest  extent; 
It  has.  In  fact,  been  regarded  as  condu- 
cive to  an  atmosphere  for  international 
consultation  and  cooperation,  facilitat- 
ing surplus  disposal  operations  with  a 
minimum  of  Interference  and  opposi- 
tion. 

There  were  43  nations  participating 
in  the  conference  and,  in  addition.  6 
nations  were  attending  as  observers. 
The  largest  delegation  represented  Can- 
nada— 14  in  all— followed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain with  8.  United  States  with  7  and 
averaging  about  3  delegates  for  the 
smaller  countries. 

Russia  was  participating  for  the  first 
time  with  a  delegation  of  four.  In  past 
years,  Russia  has  exported  and  Imported 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  tcheat  and  wheat-flour  exports  under 
the  IWA  in  relation  to  total  U.S.  wheat 
exports,  crop  year  1960-61 

Million 
Sales  to  member  importers:  bushels 

Subject  to  the  agreement  right  and 
obligations: 

Dollar    sales 119.1 

CCC  barter  ( commercial ) 4.9 

CCC   credit   and   other   net-price 

sales 6  9 

Special  transactions  not  subject  to 
the  agreement: 

■nUe  I.  Public  Law  480 217  5 

Sec.  402    (ICA) __ 2.3 

CCC  barter  ( noncommercial ) 17.0 

Donations jg  5 


Total  sales  to  members 387.2 

Sales  to  nonmember  importers  and 
other  exporters: 

Dollar   sales 83.8 

CCC  barter  (conunerclal) I  9.0 

CCC   credit  and   other  net  price 

sales 1  7 

Title  I.  Public  Law  480 I.IIII  131.2 

Sec.  402  (ICA) 27!  1 

CCC  barter  ( noncommercial) 6.  2 

Donations 43.0 


Total  sales  to  nonmembers S02.  0 


Total  sales' 689.2 

'  On  a  contract  basis  and  for  the  IWA  crop 
year  Aug.  1.  1960.  to  July  31,  1961.  Total 
U.S.  exports  on  a  customs  clearance  basis 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  U.S.  fiscal  year  were 
662  million  bushels. 


ing  the  IntemaUonal  Wheat  Agreement 
which   Is   about   to   be   ratified   by   the 
Senate.     As  the  Senator  knows  better 
than   anyone    else.    96   percent   of   the 
wheat  produced  In  the  world  Is  produced 
imder  some  kind  of  price  support  pro- 
gram.   In  our  country  we  have  In  effect 
a  price  support  program  with  a  two-price 
plan.  Including  a  lower  price  for  exports. 
All    of    the    consuming   coimtries    have 
price  support  systems,  with  prices  which 
are  higher  than  our  own,  for  their  own 
producers,  and  a  lower  price  for  imports. 
Therefore  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
there  Is  no  world  price.     An  Interna- 
tional Wheat   Agreement   goes   a   long 
way  toward  establishing  some  kind  of 
stable  price,  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
suming deficit  nations  as  well  as  for  the 
surplus    producing    nations.     This   has 
tended    strongly    toward    lower    export 
subsidy.      It    has    been    a    very    good 
program. 

I  am  partlciilarly  pleased  to  have  the 
Senator  compliment  Mr.  Otis  Tossett. 
of  North  Dakota,  a  very  tough  battler 
for  what  he  thinks  is  right.  We  all  know 
that  Mr.  Tossett  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  wheat  subject.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  persons  known  on  the 
problem  of  wheat.  I  again  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  on  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement.  Wheal - 
growers  especially,  and  agriculture  as  a 
whole,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  serv- 
ice that  has  been  rendered  to  them  by 
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the  distin^^uished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this  subject.  When  it  comes  to  growing 
wheat,  I  like  to  say  that  Kansas  is  the 
No.  1  wheat  producinj?  State.  Only  one 
State  that  I  know  of  has  ever  exceeded 
us,  in  any  year,  and  that  was  North 
Dakota.    We  try  to  avoid  that  if  we  can. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  only  one  point  that 
perhaps  should  be  clarified  before  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  if  the  chairman  is  willing  to 
answer  a  question. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  which  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  today,  represents  an 
Increase  of  12  V^  cents  a  bushel  over  the 
last  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
However,  the  price  was  based  on  wheat 
f  .o.b.  Port  William.  Canada,  and  in  terms 
of  Canadian  dollars.  In  view  of  the  re- 
cent devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
am  I  to  understand  that,  in  spite  of  the 
devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  the 
wheat  agreement  is  so  written  tiiat  it 
does  not  represent  a  decrease  in  the  price 
of  wheat;  rather,  a  12i2-cent-per-bushel 
increase  which  we  understand  is  to  be  the 
new  price? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  report,  on 
page  3.  states: 
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Under  the  afrreement.  the  basic  minimum 
price  U  set  at  $1.82',^  and  the  basic  maxi- 
mum price  at  $2.02  Vj,  in  terms  of — 

"Canadian  currency  i>er  biashel  at  the  par- 
ity for  the  Canadian  dollar,  determined  for 
the  purposes  of  the  International  Monetarj' 
Fund  as  at  March  1.  1M9.  for  No.  1  Manitoba 
Northern  wheat  in  bulk  and  store  Part  Wll- 
llam/Port  Arth\ir." 

As  I  understand,  that  means  that  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  dollars 
were  approximately  at  parity;  therefore, 
this  devaliiatlon  would  not  affect  the 
price.  In  other  words,  this  price  would 
be  translated  into  dollars  as  of  that  date 
which  would  not  allow  devaluation  to  92 
cents,  but  would  set  the  basic  minimum 
price  at  $1,625. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing also;  but  I  felt  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  this  explanaUon  in  the  Record 
lest  someone  should  get  the  idea  that  the 
new  agreement  represents  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  wheat  to  us,  rather  than  an 
increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  tell  us  the  difference  be- 
tween the  subsidy  which  would  be  paid 
under  the  present  wheat  agreement  and 
the  price  which  would  be  paid  under  the 
agreement  about  to  be  voted  upon' 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  As  I  recall,  the 
subsidy  has  been  57  cents  a  bushel  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  on  page  14: 

The  average  payment  on  combined  wheat 
and  flour  exports  under  the  wheat  agreement 
during  the  fiscal  year  1960-61  was  67  cents 
per  bushel.  This  is  approximately  the  low 
point  for  any  annual  average  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agreemente  In  1949  except  for 
1953-54  when  the  average  was  44  cents:  the 
highest  annual  average  was  78  In  195^57 
and  the  OTerall  average  since  1949  was  63  "i 
cents.  '* 


Since  this  agreement  raises  the  price 
12^  cents,  the  average,  if  I  understand 
correctly,  would  be  reduced  by  that 
amount.  But  the  average  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  price.  It  Is  true  that  the 
average  since  1949  has  varied  between  44 
cents  and  63 » 2  cents;  but  under  this 
agreement  it  would  be  reduced  to  51 
cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senator's  view,  the  sub- 
sidy would  be  less  than  the  price  fixed 
under  the  present  agreement? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. Of  necessity,  this  increase  in 
price  will  result  in  a  lower  subsidy;  but 
the  exact  amount  will  depend  on  how  the 
market  averages  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  amplification  of  the  statement 
as  to  how  the  12  ^-i -cent  increase  in  the 
price  range  is  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Amplotcation  or  thi  Statimknt  as  to  How 

THB      12«4-CENT     iNOtKASK     IK      THK     PmiCI 

Range  Is  Bineficial  to  the  Untted  States 
Northern  Spring  wheat  has  been  selling  at 
Great  Lakes  ports  at  a  dotnestlc  price  of 
about  ta.45  per  bushel.  ThU  class  and  qual- 
ity of  wheat  is  the  most  nearly  comparable 
of  U.S.  wheaU  to  Manitoba  No.  1.  the  basic 
wheat  to  which  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment maximum  and  minimum  prices  are 
related. 

The  world  market  price  for  comparable 
qualities  of  wheat  from  Canada  has  been 
about  $1.82.  Therefore,  In  order  to  compete 
m  world  trade  with  wheat  from  Canada  and 
other  exporting  countries,  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  make  an  export  pa}rment 
(subsidy)  of  the  difference  between  the  do- 
mestic price  at  port  terminals  and  the  com- 
petitive world  market  price,  amounting  to 
$0.63  per  bushel. 

The  world  market  price  of  Canadian  wheat 
at  about  $1.82.  is  Just  under  the  effective 
maximum  price  provided  in  the  1959  IWA  for 
this  wheat  at  comparable  lake  ports.  (Can- 
ada must  price  its  wheat  from  eastern  ports 
at  7  cents  per  bushel  under  the  price  at  Van- 
couver In  order  to  maintain  equal  landed 
costs  In  Europe  for  wheat  from  the  two 
coasts.  The  price  of  Canadian  wheat  at  Van- 
couver is  Just  under  the  IWA  maximum  of 
$1.90  per  bushel.) 

Because  Canadian  wheat  Is.  In  effect,  at 
the  IWA  maximum.  Canada  has  held  Its 
wheat  prices  from  rising  further.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  obligation  to  make  a  maximum 
price  declaration  under  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. This,  in  turn,  has  prevented  the  world 
price  for  U.S.  wheat  from  rising.  The  new 
agreement  will  permit  prices  of  all  wheat 
to  rise  12'^  cents  higher  than  under  the 
1959  agreement,  if  world  supply  and  demand 
conditions  are  such  that  this  would  occur. 
At  the  present  time,  supplies  of  high-quality 
wheats  are  such  that  prices  likely  would  rise 
somewhat  abore  current  levels. 

If  the  world  market  price  should  rise  10 
cents  per  bushel  and  the  U.S.  domestic  price 
should  remain  the  same,  the  result  would 
be  to  reduce  by  10  cents  per  bushel  the 
amount  of  the  export  payment  (subsidy) 
needed  in  order  to  make  our  wheat  .competi- 
tive In  world  markets. 

Regardless  of  what  the  US.  domestic  price 
of  wheat  might  be  at  any  given  time,  a 
higher  world  market  price  will  result  in  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  subsidy  needed  In 
order  to  make  it  competitive. 

Onl-  commercial  sales  by  the  United 
States   to  member  importing  countries   are 


subject  to  the  terms  of  the  wheat  agreement. 
However,  the  Influence  of  the  Internationally 
•greed  price  range  is  refiected  also  In  oom- 
mercial  sales  to  other  memtwr  exporting 
countries  and  to  nomnember  countries. 
Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the  price  range 
results  In  a  better  return  for  U.S.  wheat, 
there  is  advanUge  to  the  United  States. 

This  presupposes  that  as  much  export 
trade  U  done  at  a  higher  price  le»el  as  would 
otherwise  occur.  Competing  exporting  coun- 
tries also  are  guverned  by  the  agrMm«at  prloe 
range.  Moreover,  a  U'^cent  In^nue  In 
landed  prices  of  wheat  In  Importing  countries 
would  leave  prices  of  Imported  wheat  well 
below  their  Internal  prices  for  their  own 
wheat.  The  demand  for  wheat  ts  notably 
IneUsUc  unless  the  price  becomes  low  enough 
to  compete  with  feed  grains.  Tbertfore  an 
increase  of  up  to  12 14  cents  In  world  wheat 
prices  probably  would  not  reduce  export 
trade. 

Shorter  supplies  of  hard  wheats  In  the 
higher  protein  brackets,  and  price  advances 
of  these  qualities  during  the  last  half  ot 
19«0  and  early  IMl.  were  factors  favorabU  to 
obtaining  the  12 '/i -cent  Increase  In  the  price 
range  In  the  negotlaUng  conference.  This 
indicates  that  the  importing  countries  rec- 
ognized the  recent  changes  In  the  world  sup- 
ply situation  on  protein  wheaU.  and  accord- 
ingly accepted  an  Increase  In  the  price  range 
of  the  wheat  agreement  as  being  reasonable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHELu  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Has  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  previously  been  entered 
into  to  provide  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
wheat  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No  for- 
mal order  has  been  entered  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Is  one  In  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaty  wiU  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamenUry  stages,  up  to  and 
including  the  presenUtion  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Recoiled  by  the  Senate  {two-thinU  0/  ttie 
Senators  present  concurring  therein)  That 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  D.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gTMs,  second  session,  the  International 
wheat  Agreement.  1962,  signed  In  Washing- 
ton from  April  19  to  May  15,  Inclusive,  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is:  WiU  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  treaty?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
b3en  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  caU  the 
roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
fMr.  LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  I.  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarth y ] .  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MubkieI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
LUMs],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BtttlerI. 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voUng.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  fMr.  Prouty] .  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Scott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  79 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALr  in  the  chair).  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  is  the  question  now 
pending. 

AN    OUNCE    OF    PREVENTION;     HEALTH    BKNEJTrS 
THROUGH    SOCIAL    SECURITT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  subsequently 
said: 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  spokesmen 
for  the  State  with  the  second  highest 
proportion  of  older  people  in  the  Nation, 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  we 
move  ahead  without  further  delay  to 
provide  health  benefits  through  social 
security.  I  beheve  that  this  is  the  only 
constructive  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem— the  only  way  of  applying  the 
principles  of  prevention  to  the  financing 
of  health  costs — the  only  way  of  being 
sure  that  we  will  not  have  to  face  today's 
problems  all  over  again  tomorrow. 

In  Missouri,  11.7  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple are  aged  65  or  older.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  proportion  than  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — 9.2  percent.  Only 
one  State — Iowa — exceeds  our  percent- 
age. 

Proportionately,  more  of  our  older 
people  live  in  rural  areas — 38  percent  as 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  30 
percent. 

The  average  income  in  our  State  is 
slightly  l>elow  the  national  average. 

During  the  course  of  the  six  hearings 
I  held  in  Missouri  last  year  for  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  had 
an  opportimity  to  delve  behind  these 
State  averages.  My  committee  foimd 
that  in  some  of  our  Missouri  communl- 
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ties,  as  many  as  one  in  every  four  or  five 
people  have  passed  their  65th  birthday— 
a  proportion  that  cannot  help  but  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  community.  We  learned  that  in  the 
10  rural  counties  in  the  eastern  Ozarks 
secUon,  nearly  half  of  the  farm  house- 
holds where  the  principal  breadwinner 
was  65  or  older  had  family  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,000  for  the  year;  82  percent 
had  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000.  In 
some  of  our  counties,  7  out  of  every  10 
aged  people  are  still  on  old-age  assist- 
ance. 

Missouri  cannot  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  its  older  population  through  the 
public  assistance  approach.  Because  of 
our  more  agricultural  economy,  our 
working  people  were  not  covered  by  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  more  industrialized 
States.  Much  of  this  lag  has  been  made 
up  through  subsequent  extensions  of 
coverage;  more  than  three-fifths  of  our 
people  over  65  were  receiving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  in  mid- 1961.  But  we  still 
have  a  relatively  high  proportion— 22 
percent — who  are  dependent  on  old-age 
assistance  for  their  basic  maintenance 
needs. 

In  Missouri,  we  are  not  now  meeting 
the  standards  we  have  set  for  basic  re- 
quirements for  people  on  old-age  assist- 
ance—with "basic"  defined  to  exclude 
special  needs  such  as  medical  care.  Ac- 
cording to  a  special  study  in  the  autumn 
of  1960,  we  were  falling  short  of  meeting 
these  basic  needs  by  $1.3  million  monthly 
or  nearly  $16  miUion  a  year. 

If  we  cannot  meet  even  basic  every- 
day needs  for  persons  already  on  old- 
age  assistance,  how  can  we  adequately 
finance  the  medical  care  they  need? 
Currently,  pajrments  for  medical  care 
made  on  behalf  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients  average  under  $6  a  month. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  completely  inade- 
quate amount  for  a  group  of  people  of 
very  advanced  age  with  heavy  needs  for 
medical  care. 

And  if  we  cannot  fulfill  our  obligation 
for  people  already  on  relief  rolls,  how 
can  my  State  move  beyond  this  group 
to  finance  medical  care  for  other  aged 
persons? 

This  is  the  problem  with  which  we  are 
now  struggling  in  Missouri.  Currently, 
an  interim  committee  on  medical  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  is  exploring  these  ques- 
tions with  specific  reference  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

We  have  been  unsuccessful  thus  far 
in  arriving  at  a  solution  "primarily  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  cost  involved 
and  not  because  of  indifference  or  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly."  I  quote  from 
the  statement  of  our  director  of  the  di- 
vision of  welfare  at  our  Kansas  City 
hearing. 

I  contend  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
woi*  out  a  sound  program  of  financing 
public  assistance  medical  care — even 
with  the  very  substantial  help  offered  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  form  of 
grants — unless  and  until  we  have  a 
basic  program  for  financing  health  costs 
through  social  insurance. 

We  need  to  emphasize  the  preventive 
approach  in  the  financing  of  health  costs 
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just  as  we  have  emphasized  the  preven- 
tion of  dependency  in  our  present  social 
security  program. 

In  1935.  when  this  Nation  established 
a  social  security  program,  it  chose  as 
its  first  line  of  defense  against  economic 
dependency  a  social  insuiaace  program. 
Through  a  system  of  compulsory  old- 
age  insurance,  workers  began  contribut- 
ing to  a  fund  out  of  which  payments 
would  be  made  when  they  were  no  longer 
working — thus  assuring  that  most  of 
them  would  never  reach  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. This  is  the  preventive  approach, 
the  approach  that  seeks  to  prevent  pov- 
erty from  arising  instead  of  waiting  to 
deal  with  it  after  it  has  become  a  fact. 

Wisely,  the  Nation  also  established  a 
second  line  of  defense — a  public  assist- 
ance program  for  those  whose  needs 
were  not  met  by  the  insurance  program. 
The  numbers  primarily  dependent  on 
old-age  assistance  have  decreased  over 
the  years— but  the  numbers  who  need 
assistance  to  supplement  social  security 
benefits  have  increased.  Of  persons  now 
being  added  to  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls,  about  every  other  one  is  a  social 
security  beneficiary,  many  of  whom  have 
had  to  turn  to  public  assistance  because 
of  medical  expenses. 

Our  experience  over  the  years  has 
proved  that  the  dual  approach  to  eco- 
nomic security  in  old  age  is  sound.  Why 
can  we  not  apply  the  same  approach— 
the  approach  that  has  earned  the  wide 
support  of  aU  our  people— to  the  financ- 
ing of  medical  costs? 

To  the  extent  possible,  should  we  not 
prevent  the  poverty  which  health  costs 
create  among  the  aged  rather  than  wait 
for  the  poverty  to  occur  and  then  pro- 
vide help  only  to  those  who  have  akeady 
exhausted  their  own  resources?  If  we 
withhold  health  benefits  until  people 
have  exhausted  their  resources  do  we 
not  create  further  poverty  and  greater 
need  for  basic  assistance? 

Our  medical  profession  has  long  been 
aware  of  the  importance  of  prevention 
in  health  care.  Doctors  have  properly 
emphasized  the  preventive  aspects— the 
necessity  to  innoculate  against  disease 
Instead  of  waiting  to  treat  it— the  fore- 
sight and  timely  care  that  eliminates  or 
greatly  reduces  the  acute  emergency 

Why  then  do  they  resist  the  principle 
of  prevention  when  apphed  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  health  costs?  Why  is  the  old 
adage:  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,"  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  economics  of  medical  care' 
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Yotmc,  and  Dworshak,  to  draft  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  properly  set  forth  the 
background  facts  and  the  committee's 
position  and  suggestions. 

The  committee  met  again  at  3  p. m.  on 
Friday,  at  which  time  it  unanimously 
adopted,  with  minor  amendments,  the 
resolution  prepared  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  the  im- 
passe which  has  occurred  is  not  of  the 
Senate  committee's  making,  but  results 
from  a  request  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropciations  for  changes  in  long- 
established  procedural  practices:  that 
the  differences  between  the  two  bodies 
actually  involve  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  committee  is  coequal  with 
the  House  committee  in  the  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  bills;  and  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
unwilling  to  adopt  unilateral  alterations 
in  procedures  which,  by  longstanding 
custom,  have  existed  in  ecnsidering  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  resolution  appeals  to  our  counter- 
part in  the  other  body  to  complete  the 
legislative  process  on  pending  appropria- 
tion measures  under  the  traditional  and 
longstanding  procedures  and,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  solve  a  problem  which  it  did  not 
create,  suggests  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations  to 
consider  any  fair  and  reasonable  changes 
in  appropriation  procedures  which  may 
apply  to  future  Congresses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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procedures  which  have  always  exUted  ta 
considering  appropriation  billa;  and  be  it 
further  " 

Resolved.  That,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen 
ate  oommlttce,  the  operatlona  of  tht  Ooy 
eminent  of  the  United  States  Btiould  not  be 
endangered  by  unreaaonable  demand*  for 
surrender  of  the  Senate  to  the  wUl  of  the 
other  body  In  such  matterB,  particularly 
when  the  demands  were  presented  In  ruch 
a  fashion  as  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  Senate  for  the  confusion  and  chaoe 
which  could  result,  when  the  only  nan 
played  by  the  Senate  la  to  insist  that 
changes  in  the  procedures,  if  desirable 
should  be  made  In  an  orderly  way  and  iri 
that  spirit  of  comity  and  mutual  respect 
which  should  exist  between  equals:  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That.  In  an  effort  to  go  more 
than  halfway  in  lu  efforts  to  solvv  a  prob- 
lem which  It  did  not  create  but  which  was 
thrust  upon  It.  the  Senate  Committee  on 
ApproprlaUons.  while  appealing  to  our 
counterparts  la  the  other  body  to  complete 
the  legislative  processes  on  the  pending  ap- 
proprlatkm  measures  under  tradlUonal  and 
longstanding  procedures,  suggest  the  sp. 
pototinent  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  committee  by  the  chairman  tJiereof 
to  confer  with  a  Special  Committee  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  con- 
sider any  fair  and  reasonable  changes  in 
appropriation  procedures  which  may  apply 
to  future  Congreases:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thU  resoluuon  be 
Inserted  In  the  CoNonasioNSL  Rmcxmm  and 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  leader  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaenutlves.  the  malontr 
leader  of  the  House  of  Bepresenuuves  the 
nanortty  leader  of  tiie  House  of  Reprrsaenu- 
uves,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation*  of  the  House  U 
RepresenUtlves. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILLS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  called 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  a 
meeting  at  10:30  last  Friday  morning 
to  further  consider  the  situation  which 
has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  impasse 
on  the  appropriation  bills. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  shares 
my  deep  concern  over  the  growing  crisis 
•  which  has  resulted  from  this  impasse 
and  the  committee,  at  this  meeting' 
adopted  a  moUon  appointing  a  subcom- 
mittee of  five  Senators,  consisting  of 
Senators    Russell,    Chavez.    Ellender 


Wherea.s  in  the  consideration  of  general 
appropriation  measures  It  has  always  been 
the  established  procedure  In  the  Congrws 
for  the  bUU  to  originate  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  and  for  the  conferences  to 
resolve  differences  between  the  bodies  to  be 
held  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  with 
a  member  of  the  Senate  presiding,  though 
there  Is  no  constitutional  or  legislative  re- 
quirement for  such  procedure;  and 

Whereas  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  confronted 
with  a  demand  to  change  this  establlahed 
and  time-tested  procedure  to  enable  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  preside  at  one-half  of  the  conference 
and  for  half  of  the  cooferencee  to  meet  on 
the  House  side  of  the  Capitol;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, after  consideration  agreed  to 
accept  the  proposal  by  the  House  committee 
for  conference  meetings  If  the  House  com- 
mittee would  agree  to  have  one-half  of  the 
general  appropriation  bills  originate  In  the 
Senate:  and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  lUtly  refused  to  consider  wiy 
general  appropriation  bills  originating  In  the 
Senate  while  inaisting  upon  other  changes 
and  ■ 

Whereas  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies  of  Congress  are  not  the  minor  ques- 
tion of  the  location  of  the  room  where  con - 

^^JI2:^K*?1'  *^  ^^"^  '*'■  ^^*  individual  to 
?I^^'  *  »n^oJv«  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  oomralttee  1«  coequal  with  the 
House  committee  in  the  oonsiderstion  of 
appropriauon  IjiUs:  Now,  U»er«fore   be  it 

Resolved.  That  tiie  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Of  the  United  States  Senate  is  un- 
willing  to  accept  Unilateral  alterations  in  Vtx9 


Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President   at  ihr 
meetings  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Friday  la«t.  to  which  the 
distinguished  chali-man  of  the  commit- 
tee referred,  there  was  also  unanimously 
adopted   another   resolution   which  ex- 
pressed the  complete  confidence  of  the 
committee  in  its  chairman,  the  diatin- 
^ished    Senator    from    Arizona    JMr 
HaydenI.     This    resoluUon    was    spon- 
taneous and  it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  committee   have  been 
increasingly  incensed  by  the  unfair  and 
vicious  attacks  which  have  appeared  in 
certain  news  media,  blaming  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  J  for  the 
impasse  which  has  resulted  in  resolving 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate in  appropriation  bills. 

I  can  best  convey  the  thoughts  of  the 
committee  by  reading  the  resolution: 

The  service  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
Honorable  Casl  Haydin.  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, in  the  Congre«  of  the  United  Stater 
has  been  a  model  of  faithfulness  and  devo- 
tion to  public  trust  and  probity  in  private 
Jlfe  for  half  a  century. 

In  reoent  weelcs.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  vicious  and  unfair 
attack,  blaming  him  for  the  delay  in  the 
enactment  of  general  appropriation  bills 
providing  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Government. 

In  truth  and  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  committee  over  which  he  presides  hav« 
conslstenUy  stood  ready  and  wlUiQf  to  ac- 


celerate the  leglalatlve  process  on  aU  of  the 
general  appropriation  blUs  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  which  have  governed 
such  bills  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  chairman  of  taie  Senate  committee 
was  confronted  this  year  with  demands  that 
these  procedures  be  altered  In  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Committee  on  Apiwo- 
prlatlons  of  the  House  oif  Representatives  and 
without  any  consideration  whatever  of  es- 
tablished procedures  or  of  the  rlghU  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  rep- 
resenting a  coequal  body. 

Senator  Hayden  presented  the  demands  for 
changes  In  the  procedures  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Senate 
committee  after  consideration  made  a  coun- 
terproposal to  the  House  of  Representatives 
agreeing  to  accept  the  demands  of  the  House 
as  to  a  change  In  conference  procedures  If 
the  House  would  agree  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  originate  certain  general  appropriation 
bills. 

Senator  Hayden  carried  out  the  Instruc- 
tions of  his  comnUttee  with  that  devoUon  to 
duty  wlilch  has  alwaiys  characterized  his 
public  service  and  has  consistently  demon- 
strated his  complete  wUlingne&s  to  mediate 
and  compromise  with  the  House  committee 
In  the  establishment  of  new  procedures 
which  would  be  fair  to  both  bodies  and  rec- 
ognise their  coequal  status. 

Despite  the  eminent  fairness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  some  elements  of  the 
press  and  other  media  of  communication 
liave  twUted  the  facts  and  denounced  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  as  If  he 
were  an  aggressor  who  was  responsible  for 
the  delay  In  consideration  of  said  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Approprlationi  has  not  taken  any  posi- 
tion, either  pubUcly  or  in  negotlaUons  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
that  lias  not  had  prior  approval  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, without  regard  to  party  affilia- 
tion of  Its  members.  For  any  news  media  to 
charge  him  with  being  responsible  for  the 
unfortunate  Impasse  which  threatens  the 
operations  of  the  Government  is  in  the  same 
category  as  asserting  that  Hitlers  move- 
ment Into  Polaixl,  predplutlng  World  War 
II.  was  a  purely  defensive  movement  to  re- 
sist the  aggression  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Poland:  "nierefore  be  It 

Resolved  bjr  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  That  this  committee  unani- 
mously supports  the  position  of  Ito  chalr- 
nian  in  demandii^  tluit  the  rights  and  views 
of  the  Senate  committee  as  a  coequal  body 
should  be  considered  before  striking  down 
the  procedures  that  hare  exUted  since  the 
formation  of  our  Government  and  the  writ- 
ing of  new  procedures  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  Congress;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  thU  com- 
mittee unanimously  express  their  complete 
confidence  In  the  Integrity,  patriotism  and 
ablUty  of  Its  chairman  and  lU  resentment 
of  the  distortions  of  fact  which  have  at- 
tempted to  place  responsibility  upon  him 
for  the  critical  conditions  growing  out  of 
the  demands  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  impasse  in  tlie  enactment  of  appro- 
priation legislation;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  presented  to  our  distinguished  chah-- 
man  and  be  Issued  to  the  represenU- 
tlves  of  aU  of  the  media  of  communication 
which  undertake  to  report  to  the  people  of 
this  country  on  the  operations  of  Congress 
In  ordw  that  the  truth  In  regard  to  this 
subject  may  l>e  known.      , 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  I  wish  to  malte  it  crystal  clear 
that  no  one  deplores  more  than  I  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  10  years  the 
Congress  has  frequently  engaged  In 
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deficit  financing  and  has  measurably 
added  to  the  national  debt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  challenge  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  either  on  the  House  side  or  on 
the  Senate  side,  to  show  a  more  consist- 
ent record  than  I  have  had,  first  for  14 
years  in  the  House  and  later  for  nearly 
16  years  in  the  Senate,  in  behalf  of 
economy. 

I  do  not  rise  today  in  defense  of  deficit 
financing.    I  rise  in  defense  of  the  Sen- 
ate CcHnmittee  on  Appropriations  and  of 
this  entire  honorable  and  distinguished 
body,  since   a  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  committee  and  against  the 
Senate,  under  a  resolution  adopted  today 
by  the  House  committee,  that  during  the 
past  10  years,  during  the  years  since  the 
Korean  war,  the  debt  has  been  increased 
$32  billion  plus  and  $32  billion  has  been 
added  by  the  Senate  to  appropriation 
bills,  over  and  above  the  House  figures. 
In  the  words  of  the  resolution  read  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
commending  our  chairman   I  Mr.  Hay- 
denI, that  was  a  distortion  of  the  facts. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  when  any- 
one uses  partial  figures  and  leaves  out 
figures  any  accountant  would   add  In 
striJting  a  balance,  it  amounts  to  more 
than  a  mere  distortion  of  the  f&cts. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
read  to  the  Senate  the  conciliatory  reso- 
lution which  our  committee  adopted  last 
week,  in  the  hope  that  an  amicable  and 
friendly  agreement  could  be  reached 
which  would  recognize  that  the  Senate 
was  a  coequal  body  with  the  House  in 
the  handling  of  what  in  the  opinion  of 
some  is  ihe  most  vital  function  of  gov- 
ernment— that  is,  the  appropriation  of 
the  money  which  finances  the  Govern- 
ment's operations. 

For  the  purpose  pf  emphasis  I  wish 
to  repeat  what  we  said  in  that  resolution, 
as  follows: 
Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  Uie  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
endangered  by  unreasonable  demands  for 
surrender  of  the  Senate  to  the  will  of  the 
other  body  In  such  matters,  particularly  when 
the  demands  were  presented  In  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
Senate  for  the  confusion  mud  chaos  which 
could  result,  when  the  only  part  played  by 
the  Senate  Is  to  Insist  that  changes  In  the 
procedures,  II  desirable,  should  be  made  In 
an  orderly  way  and  In  that  spirit  of  comity 
and  mutual  respect  which  should  exist  be- 
tween equals,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  In  an  effort  to  go  more  than 
halfway  In  Its  efforts  to  solve  a  problem 
which  it  did  not  create  but  which  was  thrust 
upon  It,  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, while  appealing  to  oiu:  counter- 
parts In  the  other  body  to  complete  the 
legislative  processes  on  the  pending  appro- 
priation measures  under  traditional  and 
long-standing  procedures,  suggest  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  by  the  chairman  thereof  to 
confer  with  a  special  committee  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  con- 
sider any  fair  and  reasonable  changes  In 
appropriation  procedures  which  may  apply 
to  futtu-e  Congresses. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  the  reply 
which  we  received  at  12:15  pm.  today. 
The  reply  evidently  was  not  considered 
very  materially,  or  duly  argued,  because 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
according  to  the  information  I  received,' 
did  not  meet  until  12  o'clock.  The  res- 
olution, in  mimeographed  form,  reached 
tis  at  12:15.  It  says: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  live  within  Its  Income  In  twenty-six  of  the 
last  thirty-two  years;  and 

Whereas  the  national  debt  has  been  In- 
creased »a2.l00,000,000  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war  In  1953  with  Interest  thereon 
now  approximating  117,890  every  minute  of 
every  day  of  the  year,  and 

Whereas  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar, 
largely  as  a  result  of  deficit  spending  Is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  pre-World  War  II  year 
of  1939;  and 

Whereas  the  latest  ofBclal  cost-of-living 
index  now  reaches  a  new  all-time  high  of 
129.1  percent  of  the  1947-1949  base  measur- 
ing period;  and 

Whereas  since  January  1,  1968,  our  na- 
tional gold  holdings  have  declined  by  over 
•6.300,000,000;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  highest  tax 
take  In  history,  the  Government  has  failed 
to  live  within  income  in  the  post-Korean 
war  period,  primarily  becaxise  of  Increased 
spending  for  nondefense  rather  than  defense 
purposes  as  shown  by  the  65  per  centxmi  In- 
crease In  nondefense  expenditure  as  against 
1  per  centum  Increase  in  defense  spending 
during  the  1954-1961  period:  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  10  years  the  Sen- 
ate has  raised  the  appropriation  bills  above 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House  by  approxi- 
mately ♦32,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas  the  Inequitable  practice  of  con- 
ducting all  conferences  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  Senator  gives  the  Senate  a  dispro- 
portionate advantage,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  Senate 
cooStreet  h&\e  been  able  to  retain  »22.000  - 
000.000  out  of  the  ♦32.000,000.000  In  Increases 
which  the  Senate  added  to  House  appropria- 
tions— a  2-to-l  ratio  In  favor  of  the  body 
consistently  advocating  larger  approprla- 
tlcms,  increased  spending  and  corresponding 
deficits:  Now,  therefore.  t>e  It 

Resolved.  That  in  the  Interest  of  national 
economy  and  a  sound  dollar,  a  reduction  In 
the  high  cost  uf  living,  and  In  the  Interest 
of  equity  between  the  two  bodies  of  equal, 
coordinate  and  coequal  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  sug- 
gests the  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  House  coxnmlttee  by  the  chairman 
thereof  to  confer  Immediately  with  a  similar 
special  committee  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  consider,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  any  fair  and  reason- 
able changes  In  appropriation  conference 
procedure  Indicated  by  the  need  of  the  times, 
beginning  with  the  current  session;  be  it 
fxurther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  lie 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Inserted 
In  the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 


We  went  on  to  say  that  we  thought 
that  for  the  time  being  we  should  proceed 
as  we  always  have  In  the  past,  to  com- 
plete action  on  all  appropriation  bills  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  President,  that  adds  up  to  the 
following:    The   House    committee    has 
deliberately  ignored  all  the  supplemental 
requests  that  have  come  to  us.    It  has 
ignored  what  is  called  the  reclama  of 
governmental     agencies     that     always 
comes  to  us  after  the  House  has  acted. 
It  has  ignored  the  well-established  prac- 
tice of  Representatives  coming  to  Sena- 
tors after  a  bill  has  been  considered, 
under  what  amounts  to  a  gag  rule  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  pleading  with 
us   to  add  items,  saying.   "If  you  add 
them,  I  have  friends  in  conference  who 
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will  vote  to  sustain  whatever  you  pro- 
vide." 

Over  and  above  all  else,  it  ignores 
what  the  public  demand  has  been  that 
comes  to  us  only  after  the  public  knows 
the  action  that  the  House  has  talten. 

Two  points  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. First,  the  total  amount  in- 
volved on  bills  finally  enacted  has  been 
approximately  $26  billion  below  the 
budget  during  the  period  covered  in  the 
House  resolution,  and.  second,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  alleged  $32  billion 
was  added  by  the  Senate  over  and  above 
the  total  budget  requests,  including  the 
supplementals  that  have  come  to  us  after 
the  House  has  acted,  and  including  what 
the  House  itself  agreed  to  after  it  knew 
the  demand,  either  of  the  department 
for  essenUal  needs  that  have  been 
ignored,  or  of  the  public  for  items  that 
were  considered  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
4.  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Treasury  and  Post  Office.  That  was  the 
first  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
issue  about  where  the  conference  would 
be  held  and  who  would  preside  was  raised 
against  me.  I  have  remained  silent  be- 
cause I  had  hoped  for  a  solution  which 
would  be  free  from  acrimony,  charges, 
and  countercharges. 

But  the  charge  made  last  week  in  a 
letter  to  us  contained  a  part  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  resolution  that  I  have 
read  which  was  adopted  today  by  the 
House.    The  charge  is  that  we  had  over- 
spent by  $32  billion,  and  if  only  the  House 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  program,  the 
taxpayers  could  have  been  saved  all  that 
money.    But  the  resolution  goes  beyond 
that  point.    It-is  the  most  insulting  docu- 
ment that  one  body  has  ever  sent  to 
another,  and  if  it  had  been  issued  on  the 
floor  in  the  debate,  it  would  have  been 
forbidden  under  the  rules  of  procedure 
prepared  and  edited  by  Hon.  Clarence 
Cannon,    of    Missouri,    when    he    was 
Parliamentarian  of  the  House.     He  is 
now  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  can  no  longer  remain  silent  under 
those  unfounded  charges.    If  the  House 
insists  on  no  conference  except  on  their 
terms,  I  for  one  will  insist  on  the  posi- 
tion which  our  committee  has  taken.    At 
the  end  of  the  present  month,  there  will 
not  be  an  agency  of  the  Government 
that  wiU  have  one  cent   on  which   to 
operate.    If  Members  of  the  House  want 
to  go  back  and  campaign  for  reelection 
on  the  ground  that  the  Senate  was  the 
wasteful  body  and  has  refused  to  finance 
the  operations  of  the  Government    let 
them  do  so.    That  wUl  suit  me  fine  be- 
cause I  will  have  stood  for  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  Senate.    I  am  willing   if 
the  House  wishes  it  that  way,  to  have 
the  issue  fought  out  at  length.     Then 
we  wUl  see  who  gathers  here  next  Janu- 
ary. 


July  9 


CHRONOLOGICAL     HISTORY    OF    DISPUTB 

Let  me  provide  the  Senate  with  a 
chronological  history  of  what  has  taken 
place,  what  the  Senate  committee's 
position  has  been,  and  the  truth  about 
certain  charges  which  have  been  made 


by  the  chairman  of  the  Hquse  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  against  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  that  I  am  qualified  to 
speak  of  these  matters  since  I  have  been 
present  at  all  committee  meetings  deal- 
ing with  the  matter,  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees  at  which  the  issue 
was  first  introduced,  and  am  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
the  Defense  Appropriation  bill,  which 
comprises  about  half  of  the  total  appro- 
priations for  the  entire  Government. 

Last  year  we  received  approximately 
$31^  billion  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tion requests  for  defense  spend  uig. 
which  the  Cannon  report  completely 
Ignores  as  an  amount  over  and  above 
what  the  House  provided.  I  shall  not  go 
into  the  details,  but  that  is  one  item  to 
be  considered  in  the  tricky  compilation 
of  what  the  House  says  it  has  saved  and 
what  it  says  the  Senate  has  wasted. 

Early  this  year,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  advised 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  desired  that  the 
conferences  with  the  Senate  on  appro- 
priation bills  alternate — one  meeting  to 
be  held  on  the  House  side,  and  the  next 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

Since  this  was  a  complete  departure 
from  a  procedure  which  has  existed  for 
over  a  hundred  years,  the  chairman  of 
the    Senate    Appropriations   Committee 
called      its      members      together      and 
explained  to  us  what  had  been  proposed 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
On  February  9,  1962,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations   Committee    members,    voting 
unanimously.  Instructed  the  chairman  to 
advise  the  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations  Committee    that    the   Senate 
committee  would  be  agreeable  to  Insti- 
tuting a  procedure  whereby  half  of  the 
appropriations  bills  would  originate  in 
the  Senate  and  half  of  the  bills  would 
originate  In  the  House.    It  was  also  In- 
dicated    that    the    Senate    committee 
would  be  glad  to  confer  on  the  House 
side  In  connection  with  the  Senate  bills 
and  on  the  Senate  side  In  connection 
with  the  House  bills.    There  the  matter 
rested. 

On  March  29,  1962.  the  Senate  passed 
the  first  regular  appropriation  bill  con- 
taming  funds  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963.  A  conference  was  asked  with 
the  House.  That  conference  was  held  on 
April  10,  1962,  In  the  rooms  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  as  has 
been  the  traditional  custom  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  my  privilege  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  bill,  to  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  This  has  also 
been  the  custom  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  As  Is  frequently  the  case,  the 
conferees  did  not  succeed  In  agreeing  on 
all  Items  at  that  meeting. 

However,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting,  the  chairman  of  the  House  con- 
ferees Informed  the  Senate  conferees 
that  the  House  conferees  would  meet 
the  Senate  conferees  in  the  House  com- 
mittee chambers.     It  was  believed  also 


that  the  House  would  insist  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  conferees  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  Further  at- 
tempts by  the  Senate  to  continue  the 
conference  under  the  traditionally  es- 
tablished procedures  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. 

The  original  issue  which  the  House 
presented — and  the  only  issue  at  the 
start  of  this  controversy — was  where  the 
conference  would  be  held.  Later  the 
matter  of  chairmanships  was  also  in- 
volved. 

As  far  a5  the  designation  of  a  room 
in  which  to  hold  conferences  is  con- 
cerned,   the    Senate    has   made   offers 
which.  It  is  presumed,  can  readily  re- 
solve this  issue.     The  position  of  the 
Senate  is  that  it  will  be  happy  to  meet 
with  the  House  conferees  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Capitol,  if  that  is  the  desire 
of   the  House.     It  might  be  remarked 
parenthetically  that  It  would  be  far  more 
difficult  for  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  * 
House  side  than  for  the  House  to  meet ' 
on    the  Senate  side.     The  reasons  for 
this  are  twofold.     The  House   Members 
know  In  advance  when  rollcalls  are  held 
in  the  House,  whereas  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers    have     no     such     foreknowledge. 
Therefore,   the   Senate   Members  would 
find  It  most  difficult  to  maintain  con- 
tinued  conferences.     This   difficulty   is 
further  aggravated  by  a  second  problem. 
There  are  more  than  four  times  as  many 
House    Members    as    there    are    Senate 
Members.     Thus,   automatically.   House 
rollcalls  are  more  than  four   times  as 
lenRthy  as  Senate  rollcalls.     This  gives 
House  Members  four  times  as  long  to  be 
registered.     If  a  Senator  Is  unduly  de- 
layed,  he  misses  a  vote.     A  somewhat 
similar    situation    exists    in    regard    to 
quorum  calls.     For  these  reasons.  It  is 
Imperative  that  Senate  conferees  meet 
as  near  the  Senate  flppr  as  Is  possible 
On  April  16.  1962,  the  Senate  passed 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  and  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
House.     In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  on  the  following 
day,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  situation,  and  sUted 
that  the  Senate  conferees  would  accede 
to  the  unusual  House  request,  and  meet 
on  the  House  side  with  the  understand- 
ing that  half  of  the  appropriation  bills 
would    originate    in    the    Senate.      The 
House  conferees  again  refused  to  meet 
on  this  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

_        „  Ana.  17,  1962. 

Hon.  Clarenoe  CaHnon, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
D.C. 

DiAR  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advlaed 
thia  morning  that  the  conferees  from  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
willing  to  confer  on  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  evening.  If  the  conference  can  be  held 
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In  the  space  assigned  to  the  House  Appro- 
prlatlotu  Committee  in  the  Capitol. 

You  win  recall  that  you  contacted  me  on 
this  same  subject  early  this  year,  whereupon 
1  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
full  committee.  Tou  will  further  recaU  that 
after  the  fuU  oomtnittee  discussed  and  voted 
cxn  the  matter.  I  telephoned  you  and  advlaed 
you  of  lu  acUoD. 

In  view  of  what  hat  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aeoond  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  1  thought  It  beet  to  revlev  our 
poeltlon  In  ttils  letter.  Ttie  fact  that  oon- 
wrenoe  meetlnc*  htatortoaUy  have  been  held 
In  the  qiaee  aMlcaed  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
prlatlona  Oommlttee  und  th-\t  the  Banatoni 
have  been  the  conference  chairmen  wm  dle- 
cuaeed  In  full  by  the  committee.  The  oom- 
nalttee  on  February  «.  iwi,  unanlmouily 
MtoptMl  the  motion  that  whenever  the 
Rouse  !■  willing  to  agree  to  Institute  a  proce- 
dure whereby  half  of  the  approprUtlon  bills 
will  originate  In  the  Senate  and  half  of  the 
bills  wUl  originate  In  the  Houae.  the  com- 
mittee wUl  be  glad  to  confer  on  the  House 
•Ide  for  the  Senate  bills  and  wUl  continue 
to  confer  on  the  Senate  side  for  the  House 

Dills. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

.    Cari.  Hatdkn. 
I  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12.  1962.  the  Senate  passed  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  asked  for  a  conference 
with  the  House.  The  House  has  not  as 
yet  agreed  to  a  conference. 

On  June  13,  1962.  the  Senate  passed 
the  appropriation  bUl  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  requested  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House.  Since  this  Im- 
portant measure  Is  also  my  own  respon- 
sibility as  acting  chairman.  I  personally 
called  the  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee In  an  attempt  to  arrange  a 
conference  in  the  established  manner 
I  was  not  successful,  and  the  House  has 
not  yet  agreed  to  a  conference. 

On  June  14,  1962,  the  House  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  745,  which  in- 
corporated certain  appropriaUons  in- 
cluded in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  Senate  committee 
met  the  foUowing  day  to  consider  that 
resolution.  After  considering  the  items 
covered  by  the  resolution  and  those  ur- 
gent Items  not  covered,  the  committee 
unanimously  instructed  the  chairman  to 
communicate  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  its  view 
that  the  House  Joint  resolution  was  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  pressing  demands 
for  funds  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  were  in  the  pubUc  interest 
It  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  matters 
included  in  the  resolution,  together  with 
other  important  matters,  were  already 
Included  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bUl.  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  that  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Therefore,  In  the  public  Interest  we  Invite 
you  and  the  other  House  conferees  to  meet 
with  our  conferees  on  HR.  11038  in  room 
P-63  in  the  Capitol,  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber,  at  2  p.m.  this  afternoon,  and  if  this 
is  not  convenient  to  the  House  conferees,  at 
•ny  other  time  you  suggeet,  but  preferably 
today.  ' 


the  entire  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto 
as  follows: 

JXTNB  15. 1993. 
Hon.  CLAtxNcx  Cannon, 
Chairman,    Commtttet    on    AppropHatiom. 

House  o/  Bepresentatives,  Waahinmton. 

D.C. 

I^*M  Ma.  CManMAM:  I  have  been  Inatruet- 
•d  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
prlatlona  Oommlttee  to  acknowledge  reoelpt 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  744. 

It  la  the  unanlmoua  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  resolution  is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  prerslng  demands  before  the  cloae 
of  this  fiscal  year  In  the  public  Interest.  All 
of  the  matters  Included  In  the  reaoluUon, 
together  with  other  Important  mattera  are 
already  included  in  HJl.  11038.  which  has 
reached  the  conference  stage. 

Therefore,  In  the  pubUc  Interest  we  invite 
you  and  the  other  House  conferees  to  meet 
with  our  conferees  on  H.R.  11038  In  room 
P-es  In  the  Capitol,  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber,  at  2  p.m.  this  afternoon,  and  If 
this  Is  not  convenient  to  the  House  con- 
ferees, at  any  other  time  you  suggest,  but 
preferably  today. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  many  cour- 
tesies, we  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

Carl  Hatdbm, 

Chairman. 


The  House  committee  refused  to  accept 
this  request  unless  its  chairman  could 
preside.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  attempt  to  iron  out  the  contro- 
versy, a  meeting  was  held  on  June  18, 
1962,  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber. At  that  meeting,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees offered  to  meet  with  the  House 
conferees  in  a  room  mutually  agree- 
able—in the  Old  Supreme  Court  Cham- 
ber. In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  acquiesce  to  the  House  re- 
quest that  the  chairmanship  of  the  con- 
ferences on  appropriations  bills  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  House 
and  that  half  of  the  appropriation  bills 
should  originate  in  each  body.  To  this, 
the  House  Members  would  not  agree. 

On  the  following  day,  June  19.  1962. 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, outlining  the  Senate's  position. 
In  the  letter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  conferees  were  happy  to  meet  in 
conference  with  the  House  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber,  and  that  the 
Senate  conferees  believed  that  this  was 
agreeable  to  the  House  conferees.  The 
remaining  issues  could  be  resolved  if  the 
House  would  agree  to  having  the  Senate 
initiate  half  of  the  bills,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  acting  as  chairman 
of  the  conference  on  such  bills. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

JtTNx  19,  1962. 
Hon.  Clarencs  Cannon, 

Chairman^  Committee  on  Appropriations 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  MR.  Chairman:  The  Issues  between 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
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latlng    to    traditional    procedures    on    the 
handling  of  appropriation  bUls  Involve: 

1.  Location  of  the  conference  meetings; 

2.  IdenUty  of  presiding  officer  at  confer- 
ence meetings:  and 

3.  Origin  of  the  appropriation  bills. 
At    the    meeting    yesterday    between    the 

Special  Subcommittee  from  the  House  Oom- 
mlttee on  Approprlatlona  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  ApproiwlaUons.  we  understand  that  Uie 
House  committee  agreed  that  oonferenoe 
meeUags  be  held  in  P-cs  of  the  Caaitol  the 
Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber.  TI^Tu  agree- 
able to  this  committee  for  the  remainder 
of  the  87th  Oongr«n.  M  SMBloa. 

This  leaves  tlie  t»o  remaining  questions  of 
origin  of  the  bills  .-xnd  idenUty  of  the  presid- 
ing officer. 

You  wlU  recall  that  last  year  the  first  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  blU  did  not  arrive 
In  the  Senate  txnUl  March  28,  1961.  It  has 
been  the  feeling  of  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  a  long  time  that  the  work  of  the 
Congress  on  appropriation  bills  would  be 
greatly  expedited  If  one-half  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  originated  In  the  Senate  It 
Is  also  believed  that  greater  care  could  be 
given  to  the  bills  and  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  bills  would  contribute  to 
efficiency  In  the  executive  branch. 

The  question  of  presiding  officer  must  be 
resolved  because  more  than  one  person  can- 
not be  cliarged  with  the  responslbUltv  of 
presiding.  ' 

This  committee  beUeves  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  theee  problems  Is  for  the 
Senate  to  originate  one-half  of  the  bills  and 
the  House  the  remaining  one -half.  This 
conmilttee  wouJd  be  agreeable  to  conferring 
on  the  Senate  bUla  with  the  House  Member 
acting  as  presiding  officer  and  the  Senator 
would  act  as  chairman  on  those  bills  orig- 
inating In  the  House.  This  Is  In  accord  with 
my  letter  of  April  17.  1962,  on  this  subject. 
The  origin  of  the  different  bills  could  alter- 
nate between  the  two  bodies,  with  one  bill 
originating  In  the  Senate  one  year  and  In 
the  House  the  following  year. 

We  believe  after  careful  conslderaUon  you 
wlU  be  Inclined  to  agree  that  this  Is  a  fair 
resolution  of  this  difficult  problem. 
Yours  very  rincerely, 

Carl  Hatdkn, 

Chairman. 

LEiitK  FROM  HOtTSE  COMlCITTn!  CRAISMAlf 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
response  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  was  dated  Jime  22.  1962,  and, 
since  someone  unknown  has  already  seen 
fit  to  release  Its  substance  to  the  press 
I  shall  read  It  in  full  at  this  point: 

„  JXJWK  22,  1962. 

Hon.  Carl  Hatden, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Chaiucan:  Thanks  for  your 
gracious  letter  of  the  19th.  We  share  with 
you  the  hope  for  an  early  and  harmonious 
agreement  on  the  procediu-e  to  be  followed 
In  conference  between  the  two  committees. 

The  country  at  large  Is  already  deeply 
concerned — 

I  pause  to  say,  incidentally,  that  the 
country  is  not  nearly  as  deeply  con- 
cerned now  as  it  will  be  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  2  million  Government  work- 
ers win  be  still  more  concerned  when 
they  are  asked  to  work  without  pay. 

The  country  at  large  Is  already  deeply 
concerned  over  the  present  system  under 
which  the  Senate  has  Invariably  increased 
every  appropriation  bUl  passed  by  the  House, 
which  Increases  if  adopted  in  the  final  bills 
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would  bave  added  approximately  $32  billion 
to  the  public  debt  In  the  last  10  years. 

During  the  past  23  years  the  amount  of 
appropriations  Initially  recommended  by  the 
House  Is  approximately  $60  billion  less  than 
the  amount  Initially  recommended  by  the 
Senate. 

However,  the  House  committee  In  the  hope 
of  remedying  this  situation — 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  that  again 
for  emphasis. 

However,  the  House  committee  in  the  hope 
of  remedying  tbls  situation — 

What  situation?  Throwing  away,  ac- 
cording to  this  letter,  $32  billion  of  tax- 
payers* moneys.    That  is  what  he  wrote. 

However,  the  House  committee  In  the  hope 
of  remedying  this  situation  will  be  glad  to 
meet  the  Senate  committee  halfway  and 
yield  In  the  selection  of  place  of  meeting 
and  then  equally  divide  th.e  chairmanships — 
alternating  the  subcommittees  alphabeti- 
cally this  session  and  reversing  the  control 
of  the  chair  In  the  next  session. 

With  every  good  wish  and  with  warmest 
personal  regards,  , 

Sincerely, 

Clarznce  Cannon. 

This  letter  not  only  indicates  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  en- 
visions an  abrogation  of  the  Senate's 
coequal  position  on  appropriations,  but 
in  subtly  charging  the  Senate  committee 
with  wasting  public  funds,  it  is  deliber- 
ately insulting.  The  role  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference,  up  to  this  time, 
has  been  to  maintain  orderly  discussion. 
But  if  this  letter  can  be  taken  at  its  face 
value  it  is  obvious  that  the  House  hopes 
through  this  procedure,  or  perhaps  as  a 
first  step  in  breaking  other  traditional 
procedures,  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  amend  appropriations  bills. 

The  charges  made  in  this  letter  are 
of  such  a  grave  nature,  impinging  upon 
the  dignity,  responsibility,  and  merit  of 
the  Senate,  that  I  believe  in  all  fairness 
to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  who  believe 
in  the  democratic  form  of  government 
in  which  the  legislative  branch  consists 
of  two  coequal  bodies,  that  I  should  set 
the  record  straight  so  that  any  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  merits  of  the  Senate  in 
this  respect  will  be  removed. 

As  a  result  of  these  charges,  and  the 
grave  implications  deduced  therefrom, 
I  have  had  a  study  prepared  of  all  ap- 
propriation bills  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  past  10  sessions 
of  Congress. 

TIN-SESSION    HISTORY    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

During  the  10  sessions  of  Congress 
studies — 82d  Congress,  2d  session, 
through  the  87th  Congress,  1st  session — 
general  appropriation  bills — bills  re- 
ported by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate — were 
passed  granting  obligational  authority, 
including  loan  authorizations,  totaling 
$661,958,923,898. 

During  these  sessions  of  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered 
budget  estimates  totaling  $684,513,430,- 
992.  During  these  same  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  the  Senate  considered  budget 
estimates  totaling  $699,029,349,251— 
$14,515,918,259  more  than  the  total  esti- 
mates considered  by  the  House. 

During  these  sessions  of  Congress,  the 
bills  that  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives totaled  $642.575,027.818— a 
reduction  of  $41,938,403,174  in  the  total 
estimates  considered;  and  the  Senate 
passed  bills  totaling  $672,248.014,106— a 
reduction  of  $26,781,335,145  in  the  total 
estimates  considered,  and  an  increase  of 
$29,672,986,288  over  the  total  of  the 
House  bills. 

The  question,  "Why  does  the  Senate 
increase  appropriation  bills?"  is  one  that 
naturally  arises.  An  analysis  of  the 
Senate  increase  of  $29,672,986,288  leads 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  The  Senate  considers  budget  es- 
timates that  are  not  considered  by  the 
House.  As  a  result  of  the  tradition 
whereby  the  House  of  Representatives 
originates  all  the  general  appropriations 
bills,  the  Senate  is  forced  to  consider 
supplemental  estimates  submitted  after 
the  House  acts  on  various  bills.  During 
the  10  sessions  of  Congress  studied,  sup- 
plemental estimates  totaling  $14,515.- 
918,259  were  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
A  typical  example  of  this  situation  oc- 
curred during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  House  passed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1962  on  June  28.  1961;  and  on 
July  26  supplemental  estimates  totaling 
$3,454,600,000  were  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  39. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  directed 
these  requests  to  the  Senate  rather  than 
to  the  House  because  there  were  pending 
appropriation  bills  before  this  body. 
Many  of  the  items  were  of  an  urgent 
nature.  It  is  an  established  procedure 
which  has  never  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  directed  these  requests  to 
the  House  rather  than  to  the  Senate,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  $14  billion  would 
have  received  the  approval  of  that  body, 
and  that  the  Senate  increases  over  the 
House  would  have  been  reduced  by  such 
amount.  The  Senate  could  have  ignored 
these  requests,  but  to  do  so  would  have 
occasioned  delays  in  consideration  which 
would  not  have  been  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

Second.  The  Senate  is  requested  to 
consider  appeals  of  House  reductions  by 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  As  a 
result  of  this  same  tradition,  the  Senate 
is  requested  to  reconsider  the  reductions 
made  by  the  House  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. The  customary  procedure  is  for 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  to 
appear  before  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  request  restoration  of 
the  House  reductions.  In  certain  in- 
stances the  full  amount  of  the  House 
reductions  are  not  appealed.  However, 
the  departments  and  agencies  request 
restoration  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
House  reductions.  An  extreme  example 
of  this  situation  occurred  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  84th  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  1956.  The  House  commit- 
tee considered  budget  estimates  totaling 
$1,927,785,868,  and  recommended  appro- 
priations totaling  $1.648.876.128 — a  re- 
duction of  $278,909,740.  However,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 


floor  of  the  House,  appropriations  total- 
ing $1,424,599,500  were  stricken  from  the 
bill,  the  major  portion  being  deleted  on 
points  of  order. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  requests 
had  all  been  approved  by  the  House  com- 
mittee; but  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
they  were  stricken  from  the  bill  on  a 
point  of  order. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  In- 
cluded appropriations  totaling  only 
$224,276,628  and  the  records  Indicate  the 
House  made  a  reduction  of  $1,703,509,240 
in  the  budget  estimates  considered. 
In  this  resolution,  they  take  credit  for 
this  action  as  being  an  economy. 

The  Senate  committee  was  requested 
to  restore  in  excess  of  $1,700  million  of 
the  House  reduction,  and  had  to  con- 
sider additional  estimates  totaling 
$195,565,204. 

It  went  out  on  a  point  of  order.  There 
was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  put  it 
back.  The  House  agreed  to  it  in  con- 
ference, but  they  claim  that  we  are 
wasteful  spenders,  while  the  House  is 
the  guardian  of  the  downtrodden  tax- 
payers. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  con- 
tained appropriations  totaling  $1,830.- 
078.614— an  increase  of  $1,605,801,986 
over  the  House.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference agreed  to  appropriations  total- 
ing $1,656,625,802.  and  both  Houses 
agreed  to  the  conference  '  report.  As 
indicated  above,  this  is  an  extreme 
example. 

A  more  common  example  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  1962.  which  included  a 
budget  estimate  of  $14,700,000  for  pay- 
ment of  loan  guarantees.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  These  funds 
were  requested  to  honor  guarantees  by 
the  Federal  Ctovernment  on  loans  made 
by  private  banks  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  which  were 
in  default. 

This  was  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
fund.  The  money  was  guaranteed  by  the 
ICC  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  New  Haven 
afloat.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission claimed  it  had  the  authority  to 
guarantee  the  loans.  I  criticized  the 
wisdom  of  the  Commission  in  guarantee- 
ing them,  but  the  Commission  already 
had  committed  the  Congress  to  the 
loans. 

In  recommending  the  disallowance  of 
this  request,  the  House  committee  stated 
in  its  report: 

The  committee  failure  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  that  the  loans  be 
repaid  at  this  time  Is  to  point  up  to  the  ICC 
the  need  of  giving  more  consideration  to 
these  back-door  spending  loans  in  the  future. 

The  House  adopted  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requested  the  Senate  committee 
to  restore  the  funds  to  the  bill,  the 
committee  so  recommended,  and  the 
Senate  concurred  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. The  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding the  $14,700,000  as  did  the  House. 
In  the  records  this  item  appears  as  a 
Senate  increase  of  $14,700,000. 

Of  course,  we  put  it  back.  The  House 
agreed  to  it.  But  that  amount  went  into 
the    House    total   of   Senate   increases. 


which  Is  supposed  to  show  how  the  House 
protects  the  taxpayers,  while  the  Senate 
wastes  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  request 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  increase  a  House-passed  appropria- 
tion bill.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
examples  of  this  occurred  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  84  th  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation Act,  1955.  when  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  nxiuested  to  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  third  House 
Office  BuUdini?,  now  under  construction. 
In  commenting  on  this  recommendation, 
the  Senate  committee  stated  in  its  re- 
port: I 

At  the  request  of  Hon,  Sam  Rayburn, 
Chairman  of  the  Houae  Office  BuUdlng  Com- 
mission, the  commlttM  has  Inserted  the  fol- 
lowing language  relating  to  the  additional 
House  Office  Building  in  lieu  of  the  language 
contained  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Rayburn  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  requested  that  the  Senate 
raise  the  House  estimate,  and  we  did. 

The  House  bill  provided  $2  million,  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Senate  amendment  requested  by  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives provided  an  appropriation  of  $5 
million,  and  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  completion  of  the  building. 

So  these  defenders  of  the  taxpayers 
will  soon  have  completed  a  new  office 
building.  With  all  due  deference,  I  do 
not  know  how  they  will  hire  enough 
people  to  fill  it.  But  it  is  being  built  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $95  million. 
That  will  be  the  cost  of  the  new  building 
which  can  be  seen  rising  on  Independ- 
ence Avenue.  In  addition,  there  is  all 
the  space  which  haa  been  bought  on  the 
House  side  for  expansion,  including  a 
hotel  which  will  be  torn  down.  Think 
of  that;  it  is  a  new  hotel;  yet  eventually 
it  will  be  torn  down.  But  the  Senate  re- 
ceived requests  from  the  Hoiose  to  give 
them  the  authority  to  purchase  the  land 
and  construct  the  new  office  building, 
and  the  Senate  by  reason  of  comity 
agreed  to  it.  Now  they  are  kicking  us 
in  the  pants  and  saying  that  we  are  the 
wasteful  spenders.  With  all  due  def- 
erence to  protocol,  that  is  just  a  little 
more  than  some  of  us  feel  we  should  take 
lying  down. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  made  up 
of  50  of  the  most  influential  Members  of 
that  body.  They  usually  operate  under 
a  procedure  whereby  they  agree  to  resist 
all  amendments  on  the  House  floor, 
which  is  tantamount  to  the  gag  rule 
followed  in  the  consideration  of  tax  bills. 
Oftentimes,  Members  of  the  other  body 
desiring  amendments  are  told  by  rank- 
ing members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  "Oet  the  Senate  to  adopt 
your  amendment,  and  we  will  agree  to  It 
in  conference."  A  large  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  follow  this 
advice.  The  record  of  the  hearings  on 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  Is 
replete  with  testimony  from  Members  of 
the  House  for  unbudgeted  items  or  in- 
creases in  budgeted  amounts  under  every 


major  category  in  the  bill.  Following 
House  action  on  the  bill,  the  Senate 
committee  is  flooded  with  requests  by 
phone  and  by  letter  to  grant  a  portion 
of  the  requests  made  during  the  hear- 
ings, frequently  accompanied  by  the 
statement  that  verbal  assurance  has 
been  given  by  one  or  more  House  com- 
mittee members  that  if  the  Senate  will 
only  provide  this  increase.  It  will  hold 
in  coriference. 

As  I  recall,  in  one  year  32  members  of 
the  House  committee  came  over  here 
and  asked  the  Senate  to  put  into  the 
bill  what  had  not  been  put  into  it  on  the 
House  side.  Sometimes  the  number  of 
House  Members  making  such  requests  is 
more;  sometimes  it  is  less.  But  it  Is  well 
known  that,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
from  time  to  time  one  or  another  of 
the  50  members  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  say,  "Do  not 
let  anyone  break  through ;  but  if  we  have 
left  out  sometiiing  Important,  go  over  to 
the  Senate  side  and  get  It  added." 

Third.  The  Senate  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  its  responsibility  to  the  coun- 
try requires  the  making  of  appropriations 
that  were  not  requested  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

In  some  instances  the  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  make  reductions  In  established 
programs  requested  by  the  executive 
branch,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serves. In  other  Instances,  the  Senate 
has  provided  funds  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quests of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  such 
as  funds  for  the  heart  and  cancer  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  In  still  other  instances, 
the  Senate  has  provided  funds  for  the 
initiation  of  construction  of  many  vital 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  reclama- 
tion projects. 

In  so  doing,  the  Senate  has  served 
notice  that  It  does  not  regard  itself  either 
as  a  rubberstamp  to  executive  requests 
or  hidebound  by  strictures  of  budgetary 
limitations.  Most  of  the  increases  In 
this  category  have  been  far-reaching 
pollcy-guldlng  decisions.  The  wisdom  of 
these  increases  becomes  obvious  to  any- 
one who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  record. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  re- 
peat that  I  am  not  making  any  defense 
of  deflclt  financing.  I  am  opposed  to 
deficit  financing.  I  believe  in  economy 
in  Government;  and,  both  In  committee 
and  on  this  floor,  I  have  worked  for 
economy  In  Government.  But  I  say  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
participated  In  deflclt  financing;  so  we 
do  not  propose  to  have  the  House  say,  in 
effect  that  "If  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee  had  just  been  one  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  we  could  have  saved 
$32  billion." 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee  do?  He 
presides.  When  votes  are  taken,  he  has 
one  vote  among  the  conferees  on  his 
side,  and  that  Is  all.  He  might  use  some 
Influence  as  an  Individual  conferee  in 
connection  with  the  shaping  of  the  legls- 
latlcm;  but  he  cannot  determine  what 
the  conference  committee  will  do.  In  the 
conference  committee,  each  member  has 


one  vote.  Yet  we  are  told  by  this  House 
resolution  that  if  only  one  of  the  House 
Members  had  been  the  chairman,  the 
country  would  have  been  saved  $32 
billion. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Senate  increase 
of  $29,672,986,288  over  the  total  amount 
of  the  general  appropriation  bills  passed 
by  the  House  during  these  10  sessions  of 
Congress  Is  a  result  of  the  precedent 
whereby  all  the  general  appropriation 
bills  originate  In  the  House  and  the  In- 
sistence of  the  Senate  on  meeting  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  country  by  pro- 
viding needed  funds  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  were  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  fact  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  Increases  have  been 
accepted  by  the  committees  of  confer- 
ence on  the  various  bills,  and  then  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
is  indicative  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Senate  action.  Of  the  $29,672,986,288 
Senate  increases  over  the  House  during 
these  10  sessions  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittees of  conference  have  accepted  and 
the  House  has  approved  $19,383,896,080. 

While  the  Senate  has  made  increases 
in  the  bills,  little  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  the  total  of  $672,248,014,106  of 
the  bills — as  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
these  10  Congresses — Is  $26,781,335,145 
less  than  the  total  budget  estimates  con- 
sidered. 

PRESENT  APPROPRIATION  ITETHOD  DELAYS  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  bring 
another  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  American  public.  The 
President  presents  his  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress early  in  January. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  work  on  the 
budget  begins  in  October,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  generally  submits 
the  budget  to  the  President  In  November. 
The  President  has  from  then  until  Jan- 
uary to  mull  over  it;  and  then  he  submits 
his  budget  message  to  Congress  In  Jan- 
uary. The  budget  is  prepared  In  the 
fall,  before  the  President  submits  it  to 
Congress  in  January.  Then  what  hap- 
pens? Hearings  are  held  in  the  House 
committee;  and  the  various  bills  are  re- 
ported by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  then  are  passed  by  the 
House,  and  then — and  only  then — do 
they  come  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. The  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  are  appropriated  begins  on  July  1  of 
a  given  year.  Thus,  unless  other  stop- 
gap measures  are  taken,  bs  they  fre- 
quently are,  the  appropriations  acts  must 
be  available  for  executive  implementa- 
tion by  the  1st  of  July.  Because  of  the 
requirement  to  enact  as  much  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  as  possible  prior  to 
that  deadline,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  must  be  compressed  into  those  6 
months  by  both  House  and  Senate. 
However,  the  Senate  frequently  finds  it- 
self severely  pressed  in  this  regard.  Last 
year,  for  example,  of  the  17  appropria- 
tions bills  passed  by  the  Congress,  only 
2  came  over  from  the  House  by  the 
end  of  March.  Two  more  came  to  the 
Senate  by  the  end  of  April.  Two  more 
came  over  In  May,  six  In  Jime.  two  in 
July,  and  three  In  September.  In  fact, 
requests  for  over  $9  billion  did  not  reach 
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the  Senate  until  September,  the  same 
month  in  which  the  Congress  adjourned. 

This  year,  of  the  regular  annual  ap- 
propriations bills,  only  six  have  thus  far 
been  passed  by  the  House,  and  one  of 
these  was  passed  on  June  26,  obviously 
too  late  for  the  Senate  to  consider  it  with 
proper  deliberation  prior  to  the  June  30 
deadline. 

I  do  not  state  this  in  criticism  of  any- 
one. Both  Houses,  both  committees, 
work  hard  over  these  bills  in  order  to 
provide  the  country  with  our  best  efforts. 
We  may  differ  at  times  in  philosophy, 
but  we  do  not  differ  in  the  amount  of 
sweat  which  is  poured  out.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  insofar  as  appropriations  are 
concerned,  the  greater  bxirden  of  work 
falls  on  the  House  in  the  first  half  of  the 
session,  and  on  the  Senate  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  session.  The  longer  the 
House  holds  bills,  the  more  pressure 
there  is  on  the  Senate.  The  longer  the 
Senate  holds  bills,  the  more  pressure 
Uiere  is  created  on  the  committees  of 
conference. 

The  obvious  answer  to  this  would  be 
to  divide  the  work  so  that  both  Appro- 
priations Committees  could  start  work  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  At  the 
present  time  the  Senate  committee  has, 
in  many  instances,  begun  its  hearings 
long  before  it  had  a  bill  to  consider.  To 
do  otherwise  would  have  required  an  im- 
possible compression  of  time  and  work. 
How  much  better  it  woiild  be  if  each 
House  could  devote  its  efforts  to  half  the 
bills  in  the  early  months  of  the  session 
and  half  In  the  latter  months. 

SENATI     APPROPRIATIONS     EQUALITT     AT     STAKE 

It  must  be  obvious  then,  as  the  letter 
from  the  House  indicates,  that  the  issue 
here  is  not  a  simple  procediiral  one  as 
to  whether  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  a 
Member  of  the  House  should  preside 
over  the  conference. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
maintain  its  position  of  responsibility  on 
appropriations  and  amendments  to  ap- 
propriation bills  is  important.  In  my 
judgment,  the  differences  here  represent 
simply  the  question  of  whether  the  Sen- 
ate shall  maintain  a  coequal  responsibil- 
ity with  the  House  on  appropriation  bills 
and  amendments. 

The  appropriation  bills  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  tradi- 
tion; and  after  they  have  passed  the 
House,  the  Senate  must  consider  amend- 
ments from  many  directions  which  are 
desired  to  be  placed  in  the  bill.  Includ- 
ing budget  estimates  that  have  not  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  represent 
entire  States,  and,  consequently,  have  a 
wider  responsibility  in  connection  with 
appropriations  for  the  States  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  What  may  seem  un- 
important to  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  a  given  State  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  a  Senator  from  the  same 
State. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee feels  very  strongly  that  half  of  the 
appropriation  bills  should  originate  in 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  constitutional 
requirement  that  the  bills  originate  in 
the  House,  just  as  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  meetings  be 


held  on  the  Senate  side,  with  a  Senator 
presiding. 

It  is  frequently  stated  by  acHne  that 
the  Constitution  prorides  that  appro- 
priations bills  originate  in  the  House. 
This  is  based  on  article  I,  section  7, 
clause  1  of  the  Constitution  which  reads 
as  follows: 

All  BUlB  for  raising  Revenue  Bhall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  otb.er  BUls. 

I  know  that  this  Issue  has  been  raised 
by  some  House  Members  on  various  oc- 
casions. The  matter  came  to  a  head  in 
1881.  when  a  Senate  bill  requesting  ap- 
propriations was  brought  up  in  the 
House.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
studied  the  matter,  and  the  majority 
agreed  that  the  Senate  did  have  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  initiate  appropri- 
ations bills.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  findings  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee — together 
with  minority  views — be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKZY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  criticized  by  the  chairmsui 
of  the  House  committee  for  increasing 
appropriation  bills.  But  the  present 
process  tends  to  force  the  Senate  into  the 
position  of  receiving  final  appeals  on  im- 
portant issues.  Should  the  procedure 
which  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  suggested  be  adopted,  with 
one-half  of  the  bills  originating  in  the 
Senate,  this  final  responsibility  on  the 
Senate-initiated  bills  would  rest  with  the 
House.  And  if  we  alternated  the  bills 
each  year,  the  final  responsibihty  on  a 
particular  subject  would  alternate  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  This  would  result 
in  a  more  rapid  advancement  of  the  bills 
through  the  Congress. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  here 
is  not  a  quarrel  between  "two  stubborn 
old  men."  The  issue  is.  Shall  the  Senate 
maintain  its  position  of  responsibility  to 
the  Nation  on  the  important  items  in  the 
appropriation  bills? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  two  coequal  bodies,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
trying  to  preserve  for  the  Senate  this 
status  on  the  appropriation  bills. 

The  constitutional  fathers  were  well 
aware  when  they  drafted  that  great  body 
of  law — our  Constitution — that  there 
would  be  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
They  were  not  only  aware  of  this;  they 
encouraged  a  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  has  endured  for  over  173 
years.  One  such  set  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances was  the  creation  of  two  coequal 
legislative  bodies.  If  they — the  makers  of 
our  Constitution — had  intended  that  the 
decisionmaking  power  were  to  be  vested 
in  one  body,  they  would  have  created  a 
unicameral  system  consisting  of  either  a 
Senate  or  a  House,  but  not  both. 

The  power  te  appropriate,  as  I  have 
previously  said  this  afternoon,  is  a  most 
important  one.  If  we  are  to  take  steps 
leading  to  the  abrogation  of  that  power 
by  the  Senate,  we  weaken  and  encourage 
a  trend  which  perhaps  will  ultimately 


destroy  the  very  foundation  stones  on 
which  our  Republic  rests. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  we  in  the  Senate 
were  the  victims  of  an  action  which  is 
indicative  of  that  present  trend  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  adjourned 
sine  die  before  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  an  important  appropriation 
bill.  This  action  had  never  before  oc- 
curred in  the  United  SUtes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  recall  that  the  Senate  then 
had  a  choice  of  either  rubberstamping 
the  House  bill  or  forcing  the  President  to 
call  the  Congress  back  in  session.  We 
acted  like  gentlemen,  but  there  Is  strone 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  we  pursued. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
no  one  regrets  more  than  I  the  impelling 
reasons  which  necessitate  my  remarks 
today.  Basically,  we  are  all  working  for 
one  common  objective:  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  my  long 
association  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — I  was  a  Member  of 
that  body  for  14  years— I  know  that  they 
subscribe  to  this  objective  just  as  fully  as 
do  we  Members  of  the  Senate. 

We  can  and  must  resolve  this  dispute. 
Our  able  majority  leader  has  suggested 
that  a  committee  be  set  up  to  recom- 
mend adjudication  of  the  issues.  This 
recommendation  deserves  serious  consid- 
eration. But  in  so  doing,  let  the  Senate 
members  of  such  a  committee  be  fully 
aware  of  the  Issues  at  stake.  This — I 
say  again — is  not  a  petty  prestige  argu- 
ment between  two  men — it  Involves  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Senate  shall 
continue  to  exist  as  a  coequal  body  in 
appropriation  matters. 

Since  this  obviously  is  not  solely  a 
committee  matter.  I  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  address  their  thinking  to  it  in 
an  effort  to  seek  an  equitable  solution. 
The  solution  may  very  well  affect  every 
Member,  every  State  in  the  Union. 
ExHiBrr  1 

(46th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Rept.  No.  1471 

PowE«  OT  THE  Senate  To  CHtcinate 
Appropriation  Bnxa 

The  House  having  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  the  bill  (8.  1157) 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  additional  lots 
of  ground  adjoining  the  new  building  for  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,"  with  In- 
structions to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the 
Senate  under  the  Constitution  to  originate 
bills  making  appropriations  of  money  be- 
longing to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  said  committee  having  considered  the 
same,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port: 

The  principal  if  not  the  only  question 
submitted  to  your  committee  in  this  in- 
stance iB.  whether  the  Senate  has  the  power 
to  originate  bills  for  the  appropriation  of 
money,  and  its  correct  solution  depends 
solely  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  first 
article  of  the  (Constitution,  which  contains 
the  only  restriction  to  be  found  anywhere 
upon  the  authority  of  that  body  to  originate 
bills  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever. 

That  clause  provides  that  "all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on 
other  bills."  And  if  the  words  in  which  it  Is 
expressed  are  to  be  taken  In  their  ordinary 
acceptation,  as  required  by'  the  primary  can- 
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on  of  legal  interpretation,  it  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  there  could  possibly  be  two 
opinions  as  to  the  idea  they  were  Intended  to 
convey,  for  certainly  the  distinction  between 
raising  revenue  and  disposing  of  it  after  It 
has  been  raised  Is  sufficiently  obvious  to  be 
understood  by  even  the  commonest  capacity. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  from  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  framed  to  the  present 
there  has  been  an  impression,  more  or  less 
general,  that  this  clause  has  a  much  broader 
signification  than  its  terms  imply.  There 
have  been  many,  indeed,  whose  utterances 
have  usually  received  the  most  respectful 
consideration,  and  among  them  some  who 
figured  conspicuously  In  the  framing  and 
ratification  of  that  Instrument,  who  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  expression  "bills  for 
raising  revenue,"  as  here  employed,  as  syn- 
onymous with  the  term  "money  bills,"  which 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  (institu- 
tion had  become  quite  familiar  In  the  par- 
liamentary language  of  the  mother  country. 
l€r.  Madison  was  evidently  of  that  Impres- 
sion when  he  referred  to  "the  equal  authority 
that  would  subsist  between  the  two  houses 
on  all  legislative  subjects  except  In  originat- 
ing money  bills"  (Federalist.  No.  LVIII),  as 
was  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  when  he  de- 
nounced the  provision  in  the  clause  Just 
quoted  which  authorlces  the  Senate  "to  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other 
bills"  as  "a  departure  from  that  great  prin- 
ciple which  required  that  the  Immediate 
representatives  of  the  people  only  should 
interfere  with  money  bills"  (Elliot's  De- 
bates, vol.  1.  p.  375).  James  Wilson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  subse- 
quently one  of  the  associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  one 
of  his  lectures  on  law.  delivered  in  Philadel- 
phia In  1790-91.  says:  "By  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  money  bills  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives"  (1  Wil- 
son's Works,  446):  and  in  another,  speak- 
ing of  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Pennsylvania,  he  says: 

"They  have  on  this  head  adopted  the 
parliamentary  law  of  England  in  part:  but 
they  have  not  adopted  it  altogether.  They 
have  directed  that  all  money  bills  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  but 
they  have  also  directed  that  the  Senate  may 
propose  amendments  in  these  as  in  other 
bllU."     (2  Wilson's  Works.  161  ) 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  CUys  celebrated 
compromise  tariff  biU,  In  1833,  said: 

"If  it  was  a  money  blU.  It  belonged  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  originate  it.  •  •  • 
The  constitutional  provision  was  taken  from 
the  practice  of  the  British  Parliament,  whose 
usages  were  well  known  to  the  framers  of 
the  ConstltuUon,  with  the  modification  that 
the  Senate  might  alter  or  amend  money 
bills,  which  was  denied  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  that  of  the  Lords."  (Congres- 
sional Debates.   1832-S3,  vol.  ix.  p.  722.) 

And  Mr.  Justice  Story.  In  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution,  published  about 
the  same  time,  after  quoting  the  clause  un- 
der discussion,  says: 

"This  provision,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
right  to  originate  what  are  technically  called 
money  bills,  is,  beyond  all  question,  bor- 
rowed from  the  British  House  of  Commons." 
( 1  Story  Const.,  sec.  874.) 

He  seems;  Indeed,  to  have  had  a  decided 
preference  for  the  term  "money  bills,"  as  he 
repeatedly  employs  it  in  his  subsequent  com- 
ments on  the  same  provision  as  a  substitute 
for  the  phrase  used  in  the  Constitution, 
which,  taken  according  to  its  natural  and 
obvious  Import,  could  give  rise  to  neither 
doubt  nor  confusion. 

Citations  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  other  dlstlngiiished  statesmen  and  Jurists 
slmUar  to  those  already  adduced  might  be 
mulUplied  almost  indefinitely,  and  It  Is 
probable  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  term 


"money  blUs"  by  such  persons,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  expression  employed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, npay  have  created  the  Impression 
which  seems  to  prevail  with  many,  that  the 
latter  embraces  every  variety  and  deacrlption 
of  bills  affecting  the  revenue,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  by  taxation  or  dis- 
posing of  it  by  appropriation.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  there  is,  and  long  has 
been,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  embraced  in  the  definition  of  the 
term  "morjey  bill,"  even  as  employed  In 
English  parliamentary  practice. 

Mr.  Homersham  Cox,  in  his  work  on  the 
"Institutions  of  the  English  Government" 
(p.  198) ,  defines  "money  bills"  to  be  tax  bills, 
bills  of  supply,  and  bills  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  supplies,  and  his  definition  has  been 
approved  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Todd  in  his 
treatise  on  the  "Parliamentary  Government 
of  England"  (p.  525).  Bouvler.  In  his  "Law 
Dictionary."  defines  them  as  "bills  or  projects 
of  laws  providing  for  raising  revenue,  and 
for  making  grants  or  appropriations  of  the 
public  treasure";  and  Mr.  Gushing,  in  his 
work  on  the  "Law  and  Practice  of  Parliamen- 
tary Assemblies."  speaks  of  them  as  "those 
which  grant  a  supply  or  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  money"  (sec.  2369),  and  says,  in 
another  place,  that  "the  term  'money  bills.' 
as  used  in  the  constitutions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  is  broad  enough  to 
include  both  the  raising  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  money"  (sec.  2304) .  Mr.  Seward  was 
also  of  a  similar  opinion.  In  his  remarks  in 
the  Senate,  in  1856,  on  Mr.  Hunter's  resolu- 
tion to  instruct  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  prepare  and  report  such  of  the  general 
appropriation  bills  as  they  might  dean 
prop>er,  he  said: 

"By  money  bills  were  understood,  as  now 
understood  in  Great  Britain,  equally  bills  for 
raising  money  and  bills  for  the  paying 
moneys  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 
Here  in  modern  times  we  have  come  to  a 
distinction  between  bills  for  raising  moneys 
and  bills  for  appropriating  money  or  appro- 
priating revenue;  but  in  the  British  system 
the  principle  prevailed  then,  as  it  yet  pre- 
vails, that  the  House  of  Commons,  regarded 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  had  the 
exclusive  power  of  originating  bills  for  the 
raising  and  for  the  expenditure  of  revenue. 
It  was  this  power  which  carried  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain  through  this  revolution  In 
which  they  saved  the  cause  of  national  lib- 
erty and  of  constitutional  freedom  when  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  overborne  by  the 
Influence  and  power  of  the  executive  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords."  (Congressional  Globe. 
1st  sess..  34th  Cong.,  p.  376.) 

Mr.  Story,  frcxn  one  section  in  his  work  on 
the  Constitution,  seems  to  Incline  to  the 
same  opinion,  although  another  section  on 
the  same  subject  and  In  the  same  volume 
leaves  an  entirely  different  inference. 
Speaking  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Senate 
to  propose  amendments  to  bills  for  raising 
revenue,  which  has  always  been  stubbornly 
denied  to  the  British  House  of  Lords,  he  says : 

"There  would  be  no  small  Inconvenience 
In  excluding  the  Senate  from  the  exercise  of 
this  power  of  amendment  and  alteration, 
since,  if  any,  the  slightest  modification  were 
required  in  such  a  bill  to  make  it  either 
p>alatable  or  Just,  the  Senate  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reject  it,  although  an  amendment 
of  a  single  line  might  make  it  entirely  ac- 
ceptable to  both  Houses.  Such  a  practical 
obstruction  to  the  legislation  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment would  far  outweight  any  supposed 
theoretical  advantages  from  the  possession 
or  exercise  of  an  exclusive  ix)wer  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Infinite  perplexi- 
ties, misunderstandings,  and  delays  would 
clog  the  most  wholesome  legislation.  Sven 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  might  be  in 
danger  of  miscarriage  on  these  accounts, 
and  the  most  painful  dissensions  might  en- 
sue" (sec.  877) . 


On  the  other  hand.  Sir  William  Black - 
stone,  whose  Commentaries  were  published 
10  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  were  perhaps  more  extensively 
read  In  America  than  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution, 
pretermits  all  mention  whatever  of  appro- 
priations in  his  definition  of  money  biUs. 
He  says : 

"First,  with  regard  to  taxes,  it  is  the  an- 
cient Indisputable  privilege  and  right  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  all  grants  of  sub- 
sidles  or  parliamentary  aids  do  begin  in  their 
hovise,  and  are  first  bestowed  by  them;  al- 
though their  grants  are  not  effectual,  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes,  until  they  have  the 
assent  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature. The  general  reason  given  for  this 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Is  that  the  supplies  are  raised  upon  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  therefore  it  is  proper 
that  they  alone  should  have  the  right  of 
taxing  themselves.  This  reason  would  be 
unanswerable  if  the  Commons  taxed  none 
but  themselves:  but  it  is  notorious  that  a 
very  large  share  of  property  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords;  that  this  prop- 
erty is  equally  taxable  and  taxed  as  the 
property  of  the  Commons;  and  therefore  the 
Commons,  not  being  the  sole  persons  taxed, 
this  caimot  be  the  reason  of  their  having 
the  sole  right  of  raising  and  modeling  the 
supply.  The  true  reason,  arising  from  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution,  seems  to  be  this: 
The  Lords  being  a  permanent,  hereditary 
body,  created  at  pleasure  by  the  King,  are 
supposed  more  liable  to  be  infiuenced  by  the 
Crown,  and  when  once  influenced  to  continue 
BO,  than  the  Commons,  who  are  a  temp>orary, 
elective  body,  freely  nominated  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  would  therefore  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  give  the  Lords  any  power  of  fram- 
ing new  taxes  for  the  subject;  it  Is  sufficient 
that  they  have  a  power  of  rejecting,  if  they 
think  the  Commons  too  lavish  or  improvi- 
dent in  their  grants.  But  so  unreasonably 
Jealous  are  the  Commons  of  this  valuable 
privilege,  that  herein  they  wlU  not  suffer  the 
other  house  to  exert  any  power  but  that  of 
rejecting;  they  wUl  not  permit  the  least  al- 
teration or  amendment  to  be  made  by  the 
Lords  to  the  mode  of  taxing  the  people  by 
a  money  bUl;  under  which  appellation  are 
included  all  bUls  by  which  money  is  directed 
to  be  raised  upon  the  subject  for  any  pur- 
pose or  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  either  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  Government,  and  col- 
lected from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the 
land  tax.  or  for  private  benefit,  and  col- 
lected in  any  particular  district,  as  by  Xvan- 
pikes.  parish  rates,  and  the  like.  (Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  book  1.  ch.  2,  pp. 
168.  169.) 

And  Sir  Thomas  Ersklne  May.  although  he 
offers  no  definition  of  the  term  "money 
bills,"  referring  to  a  bill  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1860,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  paper,  says : 

"Nor  was  this  strictly  and  In  technical 
form  a  money  bill.  It  neither  granted  a  tax 
to  the  Crown  nor  recited  that  the  paper  duty 
was  repealed  in  consideration  of  other  tables 
imposed."     (1  May's  Const.  Hist.,  448.) 

From  which  it  has  been  Inferred  that  In 
his  opinion  that  term  refers  alone  to  bills  for 
raising  revenue,  notwithstanding  he  says  In 
another  place  that — 

"The  Lords  have  no  voice  In  questions  of 
expenditures  save  that  of  a  formal  assent  to 
the  appropriation  acts.  They  are  excluded 
from  it  by  the  spirit  and  fbrms  of  the  con- 
stitution."    (Ibid.,  444.) 

A  similar  inference  as  to  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Cooley  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  a      ~ 
paragraph  in  his  admirable  work  on  const!-    I 
tutional  limitations.     Speaking  of  the  ^V^iMt 
dignity  and  powers  of  the  two  houses  otTfc'""X^ 
legislative  assembly,  he  says: 

"This  is  the  general  rule;  but  as  one  body 
Is  more  numerous  than  the  other  and  more 
directly  represents  the  people,  and  in  many 
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of  tbe  States  Is  renewed  more  often  by  elec- 
tions, the  power  to  originate  money  bills,  or 
bills  for  raising  revenue.  Is  left  exclusively 
by  tbe  constitutions  of  some  of  tbe  States 
with  this  body.  In  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom In  England,  which  does  not  permit  bills 
of  this  character  to  originate  with  the  House 
of  Lords."  (Cooley's  Const.  Limitations, 
130.) 

The  whole  subject,  has.  however,  been  re- 
cently reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of 
Ifaasachusetts  In  an  elaborate  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Gray,  concurred  in  by  the  en- 
tire bench,  and  remarkable  for  the  extraor- 
dinary learning  and  labor  exhibited  In  its 
preparation.  In  pursuance  of  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  that  Commonwealth,  au- 
thorising such  a  procedure,  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  in  April  1878.  submitted 
to  the  supreme  Judicial  court  for  Its  opinion 
substantially  the  following  question: 
"Whether  a  bill  appropriating  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  not  providing  for 
the  levying  of  such  money  on  the  people  by 
tax  or  otherwise,  is  a  money  bill  which  must 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  1.  section  3. 
article  7  of  the  State  constitution,  which  de- 
clares that  'all  money  bills  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as 
on  other  bills. '  "  To  this  the  court,  after  the 
nxost  careful  and  laborious  examination  of 
every  available  source  of  Information.  r«- 
turned  the  following  answer: 

"Flnt.  Ttae  senate  can,  undw  the  provl- 
■loas  of  chapter  1.  section  a,  article  7,  of  the 
eonstltutlnn,  nrlglnate  a  bill  or  resolve  ap< 
proprlatlng  money  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Oomnon  wealth. 

"Second.  Th«  senate  oen.  under  these  pro- 
vUioi^a,  orlgtnaU  a  bill  or  reaolve  Involving 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  expenditure  of 
money  from  the  treeaury,  or  imposing  a  bur- 
den  or  charge  thereon. 

"Third.  That  the  power  to  ortflnate  a  bill 
appropriating  money  from  the  Btate  treasury 
Is  not  limited  by  the  constitution  to  the 
house  of  repreeenutlves.  but  r<>sldes  In  both 
branches  of  the  legislature."  (ia«  Mass. 
Rep.,  supplement  pp.  S67-60a.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  scope  of  the 
term  "money  bills,"  however,  as  employed  in 
British  parliamentary  practice,  and  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
Constitution,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  for 
a  long  period  of  time  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land had  asserted  and  maintained  their  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  originating  all  acts  for 
the  appropriating  and  exi>enditure  of  the 
public  money  with  the  same  vigilance  and 
pertinacity  with  which  they  had  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  It. 
They  would  brook  no  Interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Lords  with  either.  As  far  back 
as  1678,  they  resolved: 

"That  all  aids  and  supplies  ought  to  begin 
with  the  Commons,  and  that  It  U  the  un> 
doubted  and  sole  right  of  the  Commons  to 
direct,  limit,  and  appoint  In  such  bills  the 
tada,  purposes,  eonalderatlona,  conditions. 
limitations,  and  quallflcatlona  of  luoh  grants, 
which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered 
by  the  Rouee  of  Lords."  (MAy*!  ParUameu- 
Ury  PracUce.  pp.  Boe,  807.) 

An<l  In  ie»i,  when  the  Lord«  h«d  amended 
»  UU  tor  «ppolaUnc  oonuftltaloaeit  to  itate 
Um  pttMIe  MQOuata,  thty  prampu*  rejected 
Ilk*  anendMtftti,  AmImIbk  Ihal  ^'U^e lll«po< 
tltiou  SA  weu  M  IM  vumnt  ot  money  by 
«et  nt  Parliament  hath  tnr  been  in  the 
Bouee  ot  c>>mtttuiMii  luxd  Umm  Muendmenta 
relaUnt  %d  thi*  dlnoMl  ot  money  to  the 
commleelontrt  MNM  by  the  unendmente  do 
Intrench  upon  that  rtfhV**  And  »Mln  tn 
\y^  the  Lords  havlnc  Mnended  %  bia  tor 
the  enenurag^ment  ot  privateer*,  the  Com« 
moos  dtoaireed  to  the  emendmenu  becettae 
they  '*bl««fe«  aeeerel  d«tlea  granted  to  the 
CM«B«  nnd  Hkewtae  dlapoMd  oC  eeteral  tumi 
*f  moB^  Mtetnc  therefrom,  and  other  publtc 


moneys,  for  that  the  allovrlng  of  duties  and 
the  granting  and  disposing  of  all  public 
moneys  is  the  tindoubted  right  of  the  Com- 
mons alone,  and  an  essential  part  of  their 
constitution."  (3  Hatsell.  pp.  134,  132.  and 
app.  11.)  So  Jealous,  indeed,  were  they 
of  this  privilege  that  they  rejected  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Lords  substituting  lead 
for  copper  in  a  bill  for  covering  the  cupola 
of  Saint  Paul's;  averring  as  their  reason  "that 
the  money  for  building  the  said  cathedral 
was  granted  by  the  Commons,  and  therefore 
the  application  thereof  belonged  to  them." 
(3  Hatsell,  132.) 

It  should  be  observed,  moreover,  that  for 
more  than  a  century  before  the  adoption  of 
our  Constitution,  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  English  Parliament,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since,  to  embrace  the  provisions  for  raising 
revenue  and  for  appropriating  it  in  the  same 
bill;  and  perhaps  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  that  regard  may 
have  led  to  the  apparent  dlscrep.vnciae  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  "money 
bills,"  already  noticed.  A  brief  outline  of 
the  method  of  proceeding  in  Parliament  in 
relation  to  the  raising  and  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  xises  of  the  Government  may, 
therefore,  be  somewhat  useful  here  In  eluci- 
dating  the   point  under  consideration. 

For  reasons  into  which  It  Is  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report  to  Inquire, 
bills  for  granting  supplies  to  the  Oovarnment, 
as  well  as  those  providing  the  methods  for 
raising  them,  could  only  originate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  as  said  by  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  has  always  been  to  "un- 
reasonably jealous"  of  its  privilege  in  that 
particular  that  It  has  never  permitted  the 
other  house — at  least  for  centuries  past— 
to  make  the  slightest  alteration  therein.  Urn- 
lUng  Uie  Lords  to  the  naked  alternative  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  them. 

Prior  to  1M7.  proposlUooe  for  granting  aids 
and  supplies  to  the  Crown  were  frtquently 
referred  to  select  oommltteee,  and  the  money 
when  raised  was  as  often  diverted  to  other 
purpoeea  than  those  for  which  it  was  voted. 
In  pursuance  of  a  standing  order  made  dur- 
ing that  year,  however,  and  which  has  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  house,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Parliament,  constitutes  Itself  into  what  is 
known  as  "The  Conunlttee  of  Supply,"  to 
consider  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  voted 
for  the  uses  of  the  government  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  to  which  are  referred  all  de- 
nuinds  for  the  public  service  which  are  laid 
before  the  house  by  dlnpctlon  of  the  Crown. 

When  the  committee  of  supply  has  re- 
ported, and  the  report  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  house,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  house 
to  resolve  Itself  into  a  committee  "to  consider 
of  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  supply 
granted."  or.  as  it  Is  familiarly  styled.  "The 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Ueans."  The  busl- 
neea  of  thU  committee,  as  Ita  title  Implies, 
la  to  determine  the  modes  of  raising  the 
money  which  the  houae  (upon  the  reaoluUon 
reported  by  "the  oommlttee  of  supply"  and 
agreed  to)  has  granted  to  the  Grown,  being 
limited  by  rule  to  the  amount  thua  granted. 
The  "Oommlttee  ot  Ways  and  Meana,"  there* 
tore,  prooaeda  to  determine  and  report  to  the 
houee  the  various  me^ods  by  which  the 
amount  determined  \ipon  shall  be  ralaed. 
whether  by  toan  or  lat.  and  by  what  deeerlp- 
Uuus  and  rale*  «f  iMatlon. 

Whon  i>\o  tH>nunUteea  of  supply  and  ways 
and  m*«uk.  )\u»  dniahed  their  altUnite,  the 
house  pamea  a  bin  known  aa  the  c^MMK^iidalad 
t\HMl  bU),  or  more  generally  as  the  appro* 
pHallon  bllt  In  which  th«  eeveral  tr«ata 
■Mda  oit  recommtndatlMk  ot  tlM  conukUtlee 
ot  waye  and  means  by  )aMl  U««  paprr  tax. 
mall  tax.  etc..  are  reoapttulated.  and  dl* 
rectad  to  be  applied  to  those  eervlcea  which 
ha^  baan  )>oled  during  the  aesalon  In  the 
committee  ot  aupply;  tpeclfyinf  the  parUcu- 
lar  sums  granted  for  each  service  and  ap- 
proprlaUug  the  money  that  shall  be  paid 


into  the  exchequer  for  their  discharge;  and 
directing  that  said  supplies  shall  not  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  than  the  pur(>oses  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  By  this  act.  which  com- 
pletes the  financial  proceedings  of  the 
session,  the  supply  votes  originally  passed 
by  the  Conunons  only,  receive  full  legislative 
sanction.  (3  Hatsell.  102-200;  1  Todd's  Pari. 
Govt..  625-626;  Cox's  Insts.  English  Govt., 
199:  May's  Pari.  PracUce,  638.) 

Prior  to  the  restoration  It  had  not  been 
the  practice  to  make  specific  appropriations 
of  supplies  to  the  purpioses  for  which  they 
were  granted,  although  it  was  done  in  some 
Instances  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Edward 
III  and  Richard  II.  The  extravagances  of 
Charles  II.  however,  and  the  various  pretexts 
used  by  that  dissolute  monarch  for  obtain- 
ing supplies  for  extraordinary  services,  which, 
when  secvu'ed.  were  Inunedlately  squandered 
in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  licentious 
court,  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  such 
expedient  in  order  to  secure  to  the  public 
use  the  money  granted  and  raised  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  idea  thus  originally  con- 
ceived ss  a  mere  restriction  upon  those  who 
had  the  management  of  the  public  revenue 
was  at  the  Revolution  made  a  part  of  the 
system  of  government  then  established  for 
better  securing  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
privilegea  of  the  Engllah  people:  and  since 
that  era  all  grants  made  by  the  Commons 
for  the  service  of  the  government  for  the 
current  year  have  been  strictly  applied  and 
appropriated  to  specific  purposes  for  which 
they  were  Intended  in  the  acu  of  Parliament 
which  have  carried  these  grants  Into  effact. 
and  heavy  penaltlee  have  been  denounced 
by  law  upon  oAeera  of  the  exchequer  and 
others  who  should  divert  or  misapply  the 
moneys  thus  levied  and  appropriated  to  any 
other  purpoae  than  thoee  for  which  they 
were  granted.  (S  Hatsell.  203  306;  Oox  Inst. 
Kng.  Oovt..  too;  1  Todd  s  Pari  Govt. 
626  53D  ) 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  ac- 
cording to  English  parllamenUry  practice, 
as  It  existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
our  Constitution  and  still  preTalls,  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  public  revenue  was  a  mere 
incident  to  measures  by  which  It  waa  granted 
to  the  Crown  and  brought  Into  the  excheq- 
uer: that  the  House  of  Commons  claimed 
and  maintained  the  exclusive  right  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  to  bt  raised,  the  methods 
by  which  it  should  be  raised,  the  services 
to  which  It  should  be  spproprlated.  and  the 
manner  In  which  it  should  be  expended: 
that  these  several  features  were  usually  In- 
corporated and  received  legislative  sanction 
In  the  same  act;  and  that  they  would  coun- 
tenance no  Interference  with  either  of  them 
by  the  other  house  on  any  pretense  or  for 
any  purpose  whatever. 

Asattmlng,  therefore,  that  the  framert  of 
the  Constitution  were  familiar  with  the 
practice  of  the  BrlUsh  Parliament  In  this 
regard,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  upon 
which  It  waa  founded,  nnd  that  thty  had  It 
In  Immediate  view  when  the  provision  un- 
der discussion  was  ndopted,  as  the  moat  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  debates  and  pro- 
oecdinRs  In  reUtlon  to  It  wUl  ahow  to  be 
Uue,  the  question  recurs  aa  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  Intended  to  Ineoiporate  U  In 
our  own  syatem  of  Pedara)  lectalatlon:  and 
It  »h»t  Intention  were  to  be  fathered  alone 
fn^n  the  sinvnle  and  unambliuaus  lan* 
r<nt*  In  which  they  ehoa*  to  express  U, 
there  would  be.  aa  haa  already  been 
Intimated,  but  Utile  It  any  dllAculty  In* 
tnlved  In  the  Inquiry,  tor  tlie  unlimited 
power  of  alteratUm  and  amendment  vested 
In  the  Senate  carlatnto  d»|»ma  the  N  ^u»e 
of  the  e.xcUMlea  ^^tafa  bt  dftrrmining 
eithrr  the  «mo\mt  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
or  the  methods  by  which  It  Is  to  be  pro* 
^Hded;  and  If  they  had  Intended  to  secure  to 
the  House  the  aole  right  to  originate  appro* 
priaUon  bllla.  f^  which  the  Commons  had 
contended  with  their  characteristic  pertlnae* 
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Ity  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  but 
reaaonable  to  suppoae  that  they  would  have 
done  so  in  perfectly  plain  and  unequivocal 
terms. 

It  has  been  claimed,  however,  that  ques- 
tions at  oonstitutional  construction  are  in 
a  great  degree  historical.  Skod  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  mere  Interpretation  of  the 
language  employed  in  the  liutrument.  A 
brief  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  provision  under  consideration  may 
therefore  be  somewlhat  serviceable  in  eluci- 
dating Its  meaning. 

On  the  2»th  of  May  1787,  two  propoai- 
Uons  in  relation  to  the  matter  were  presented 
to  the  convention:  One  by  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  "that  each  branch  of  the 
lagislsture  ought  to  possess  the  right  of 
originating  bills;"  and  the  other  by  Charles 
Pinckney.  of  South  Carolina,  that  "ail 
xooaej  biUs  shall  ariginste  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  and  shall  not  Im  altered  by  the 
aanate."  (4  Elliots  Debates,  pp.  41.  44;  The 
Madison  Papers,  pp.  732.  787.)  Conceding 
the  term  "money  bills"  to  include  thoee 
mti*'*'*!  approprlstlcns  as  well  as  those  for 
raMng  revenvM.  this  covered  the  entire 
aoope  of  the  privilege,  with  respect  to  such 
RUittars.  which  was  claimed  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Randolph  a'as  agreed  to  In 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  unanimously  with- 
out debate  (The  Madison  Papers.  760).  and 
on  the  13th  of  June  Mr.  Oerry.  of  Masaarhu- 
setts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pinckney.  a<  South 
Carolina.  Rwved  to  amend  It  by  adding  the 
words  "axceptlng  money  bills,  which  shall 
originate  In  the  hret  branch  of  the  national 
legislature."  Tl^e  sinrndnient  was  oppoaed 
by  Mr  Madiww,  Mr.  BQUrr.  Mr.  si^erman, 
and  Oenarai  Pinckney.  end  waa  finally  voted 
down,  three  Butea  voung  for.  aad  aaean,  In- 
chiding  Maaaarhtarettii  and  South  Carolina, 
agalnat  It  (4  Elliot's  Uebataa.  60;  Madlaon 
Papera,  M7-tM),  stKl  on  the  Itth  of  June  It 
waa  reported  to  the  House  rri>m  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whato.  and  ott  the  2eth  fol- 
lowing It  passed  t;nnntmously  ^Mndlaon 
Papers,  073.1  { 

The  question  of  rtptsesntatton  In  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  hsving  oome  up  for 
consideration,  a  committee  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  State  was  selec'ucd  by  lial- 
lot  on  the  ad  of  Jiily.  with  Mr.  Oerry  from 
Maamchusetts  at  its  head,  to  cortslder  the 
resolutions  relating  to  that  subject,  imd  on 
the  6th  of  July  that  committee  reported  to 
the  convention  the  following  propositions: 
"1.  That,  In  the  first  branch  of  the  legis- 
lattire.  secb  of  the  Btatee  now  In  the  Union 
be  allowed  1  memtier  for  every  40.000 
Inhabitants  of  the  description  r^mrted  In 
the  seventh  resolution  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoxist;  that  fur  each  State  not 
containing  that  nvimber  shall  be  allowed  1 
member:  that  all  btlla  for  raising  or  appro* 
prutlng  money,  and  fur  Axing  the  aalarlea 
ot  the  oOloers  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  shall  originate  In  the  ftrat 
branch  ot  the  legMalvire,  and  shall  not  be 
altered  fvr  nmende<l  by  (he  second  branch; 
and  that  no  money  shnil  he  Urswn  from  the 
pttblif  tre«tsury  but  In  purtut\nre  uf  appro* 
prtaltons  to  ha  originated  by  the  Drat  branch. 
a  That,  In  tha  eerond  brttnch  of  the 
leffisiattire,  each  atate  shsll  have  an  equal 
vote  "  (Madtawa  Papera,  lOM  1 

This  report  lara  rtee.  It  etemt,  to  conaMer* 
able  dlvcuM^ion  <\nd  Anally,  on  the  qvattlia 
as  to  whether  the  Matiae  relatinf  to  mVMIf 
Mils  should  stand  as  part  ot  the  report,  the 
vole  tt<Hid  Ave  Statea  in  the  afArmatlre,  three 
in  the  nefatlye  a»Hl  three  divided    tlhid., 

104«  I  The  Ar«t  part  ot  the  iwopoaitlon 
had  been  j>revio\wl^'  reterrvd  to  a  select 
committee. 

On  the  19th  ot  July  that  committee  tub- 
mitted  a  repwrt  c^abodytng  the  whole  tub* 
Jact  ot  rapraaantaUon  and  money  bllla.  Axing 


the  number  of  Representatives,  providing 
that  representation  ought  to  be  pr(q;>or- 
tioned  to  direct  taxation,  giving  each  State 
an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and 
containing  the  following  provision: 

"That  all  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating 
money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  of  the  Uidted  States, 
ahall  originate  in  the  first  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be 
altered  or  amended  by  the  second  branch; 
and  that  no  nMsney  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury  but  in  pursuance  or  appro- 
priations to  be  originated  by  the  first 
branch." 

Which  was  agreed  to  as  a  whole,  five  States 
voting  in  the  afllrmative,  four  in  the  nega- 
Uve,  and  one  divided.     (Ibid..  1107  ) 

On  the  26th  of  July  all  the  propositions 
previously  ad<^ted  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  detail,  which,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  reported  a  draft  of  a  constitution  in 
which  the  resolution  Just  quoted  appeared 
as  section  5.  article  5  (ibid.,  1228) :  which,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Pinckney.  was  stricken  out 
on  the  &th  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
four.  (Ibid.,  1268.)  This  vote  was  recon- 
sidered, however,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
who,  on  the  13th  of  Augtut.  moved  to  amend 
the  clause  so  that  It  wotild  read: 

"BlUs  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  and  for  appropriating  the  same, 
shall  orlgiiuite  In  the  Bouse  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea;  and  shall  not  be  so  amended  or  altered 
by  the  Senate  as  to  Increase  or  diminish  the 
sum  to  be  raised  or  change  the  mode  of 
levying  It,  or  the  object  of  Its  appropriation." 
(Ibkl..  130&-1308.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  In  exact 
accordance  with  the  practice  In  the  Sugilah 
Parliament,  and  covered  the  entire  grouxMl 
of  privilege  li^  that  regard  whlcA  waa  claimed 
by  tha  Rouse  of  Commons.  The  question 
on  thla  propoalUon  being  divided,  the  vote 
stood  on  tha  aaoliulve  origination  of  money 
bills  in  the  Houae,  ayea  4,  noes  7;  and  on 
excluding  the  Senate  from  the  right  to  altar 
or  .amend,  ayea  4.  noes  7;  and  on  ths  exclu- 
sive orlfrlnation  of  appropriation  bills  in  the 
House,  ayes  1.  noes  10.     (lb  ,  1316.) 

On  the  l&th  of  August  Mr.  Strong  moved 
to  amend  section  12,  article  6,  so  as  to  read: 
"Each  Houae  shall  possess  the  right  of  orlg- 
insllng  ah  bills  except  bills  for  raising  money 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  or  for  appropri- 
ating the  same,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  erf  the  Government,  which  shall 
originate  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives; 
bxit  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  In  other  cases.'* 

The  consideratlcm  of  that  article  was, 
hovh'ever,  postponed,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember the  conunlttee  reported  a  substitute 
for  the  section  in  the  following  words: 

"AU  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate In  the  House  of  Reprcaentatlvea,  snd 
shall  be  subject  to  alterations  and  amend- 
ments' by  Uio  Senute;  no  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  coitsequence 
of  npproprl:«tlons  made  by  law." 

This  prupiisltlon  was  taken  up  on  the  Ith, 
and  the  first  momber  of  the  clause.  "All  bllla 
fur  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
Hottae  ot  Repreaaniatlvea."  waa  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  ot  nine  ayea  to  two  itoea.  It  waa  than 
aaoved  to  strike  out  the  aetntnd  branch,  and 
inaan  the  worda  ueed  in  the  r«uMtitutlOB  ot 
IthMMhuaetta,  "but  the  Hennte  may 
or  aoncttr  with  amendmenu  as  in 
blUa,**  which  waa  agreed  to  nsntlne  «o»tn* 
diMiito,  and  the  pr\kviaioi\  est  thus  amended 
^acMna  the  Aret  davtee  oi  the  seve«\<h  ee«^ 
Hon  ot  the  Aral  article  ot  lite  Ovitatu  uilon  aa 
It  now  atanda,  while  the  laai  clavMe,  ^'no 
rowaey  ahall  be  drawn  trv«A  the  treaaury  bvit 
In  cvMMaeqtt^nce  i4  apiMrbnrlatlom  made  by 
law,"  waa  lrai>af«r«rd  to  the  ninth  aectinn  ot 
the  aame  article.  (Ttte  Madlaon  Papera,  1U0, 
14M.  I8M  > 

Prom  this  brief  summary  It  will  be  eeen 
that  the  propoaltton  waa  more  titan  once 


presented  to  the  convention  to  vest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  originating  "all  money  bills"  co 
nomine,  which  was  as  often  rejected.  It 
would  seem  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
framers  of  the  Cktnstltutlon  did  not  Intend 
that  the  expression  "bills  for  raising  rev- 
enue," as  employed  by  them,  should  be  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  that  term  as  it  was 
understood  in  English  parliamentary  prac- 
tice; for,  If  they  had  so  Intended,  they  would 
surely  have  used  that  term  Itself,  which  had 
already  received  a  fixed  and  definite  signifi- 
cation from  long  and  familiar  usage.  Instead 
of  the  one  they  chose  to  employ. 

But  It  may  be  said  that  they  declined 
to  use  the  term  "money  bill"  because,  as 
was  argued  by  some  in  the  convention,  it 
was  an  indefinite  expression,  which  might 
give  rise  to  doubt,  discussion,  and  dlfBculty, 
especially  as  to  whether  it  was  sufficiently 
conaprehensive  to  embrace  the  appropriation 
as  well  as  the  raising  of  revenue.  This, 
however,  would  place  the  matter  in  no  clear- 
er light,  for.  as  has  been  shown,  the  propo- 
sition was  made  In  the  plainest  and  most 
tuiequlvocal  langviage  to  confer  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  originating  all  bills  for  appropriating 
money,  which  was  also  rejected. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  this  was  done 
under  any  misappreheiulon  or  from  any 
want  of  proper  deliberation.  No  provision  In 
the  entire  Constitution  was  more  elaborate- 
ly dlacussed  or  more  carefully  considered. 
The  policy  of  Ineeatlng  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlvee  with  tha  exclusive  privileges 
exerolaad  by  ths  Sugilah  Houae  of  Com- 
mons In  relation  to  "money  bUls"  waa  par- 
aistantly  and  ably  urged  by  such  dlatln- 
guished  and  patrloUo  atatasman  aa  Oeorge 
Mnson,  Klbridge  Gerry,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin; aud  the  Impropriety  of  makliig  any  dis- 
crimination whatever  betaen  the  two  Houaea 
as  to  their  power  to  orlglnau  any  bllla  was 
aa  forcibly  preaanted  by  Madlaon,  Oouver- 
neur  Morris,  OUvar  SUsworth,  Jamas  Wilson, 
and  Roger  Sherman.  To  aay  that  the  Il- 
lustrious men  who  composed  the  Federal 
(Convention  were  Incapable  of  declaring  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  language  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have  the 
sole  right  to  originate  appropriation  bills,  if 
such  had  been  their  intention,  would  be  an 
insult  to  their  intelligence,  which.  In  view 
of  the  precise  and  perspicuous  terms  tised 
in  the  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Oerry.  the 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the 
anundment  proposed  by  Mr.  Strong,  could 
oiUy  stultify  the  person  who  might  hazard 
such  an  insinuation;  and  it  would  be  no 
less  an  imputation  upon  their  integrity  and 
candor,  as  well  as  a  gross  abuse  of  con- 
struction, to  suppose  thst  they  intended  to 
be  understood  as  manning  precisely  what 
they  repeatedly  refused  to  say  In  plain  words, 
especially  when  such  a  meaning  cannot  be 
titferred  by  any  possibility  from  the  language 
they  actually  employed,  If  that  Isugtiage  Is 
taken  according  to  Ita  nattiral  and  ordinary 
import 

It  ta  true  that  in  18fle  Mr  f^exvard.  Mr. 
fhtmner,  and  Mr.  Wilson  opposed  the  ortg* 
that  Inn  ot  certain  general  appi^>l^lntlon  bllla 
by  tha  Senate,  upon  the  grounda  that  al* 
though  tha  exerclaa  ot  auch  a  power  wtM 
within  tha  letter  It  wvnild  be  c^^ttrary  to 
the  aplrlt  uf  the  Constitution,  and  a  de* 
pnrtvure  from  uaage;  b^it  In  the  judgment  of 
yotir  commit  lee  neither  ot  those  posit  tuns 
waa  tenable^  Thai  it  was  never  the  Inten* 
Hon  (4  the  tramara  of  the  tvnstituthm  to 
withhold  the  power  ot  ortglnatlnn  sttch  bllla 
from  the  tHenate,  they  Ihlnk  has  already  been 
ahown  b^tth  from  the  language  tised  In  lh<«t 
tnstr^«ment  atui  the  cirvumetancea  \it\der 
which  that  language  was  emitloyed;  and 
aurt^ly  If  th(>  Senate  >x*a«  e>'er  Invaatad  With 
that  power  by  the  Constitution,  It  cmmmI 
ba  aara  to  have  loat  t%  by  noat»a,  ^tr* 
tunately  for  lu,  that  t»  not  the  way  In  which 
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our  constitutional  provisions  are  changed, 
nor  can  they  be  altered  by  mere  parlia- 
mentary practice  They  must  remain  In  the 
plain  words  In  which  they  are  written  un- 
til amended  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States 
in  the  Union,  and  while  they  remain  they 
must  be  construed  according  to  the  simple 
and  well  settled  rules  of  Interpretation  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  written  language. 

It  Is  true,  moreover,  that  the  general  ap- 
propriation bills  which  originated  In  the 
Senate  In  1856  were  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
House;  but  that  circumstance  proves  nothing 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Inquiry,  for  it  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  recorded  history  of 
that  transaction  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  that  disposition  of  them  was  not  that 
the  Senate  had  no  constitutional  right  to 
originate  them,  but  the  fact  that  similar  bills 
had  already  passed  the  House  and  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  branch  of  Congress. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  mere  practice  of  the 
two  Houses  or  of  either  of  them  can  be  said 
to  affect  in  any  way  a  clear  constitutional 
principle.  Instances  in  which  the  House  has 
passed,  without  objection,  appropriation  bills 
which  have  originated  in  the  Senate,  might 
be  adduced  in  siofflcient  numbers  to  fill  a 
volume. 

With  the  policy  of  such  a  provision  your 
committee  has  nothing  to  do.  That  was  a 
matter  to  be  considered  and  determined  by 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  States  which  ratified  it.  And 
whether  they  acted  wisely  or  unwisely  in  that 
regard  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
to  indicate  an  intention  on  their  part  to 
withhold  from  the  Senate  the  power  to 
originate  bills  for  the  appropriation  of 
money,  or  that  they  repeatedly  rejected  a 
proposition  to  confine  that  privilege  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  although  presented 
in  the  most  emphatic  and  unequivocal  terms. 
Believing,  therefore,  from  the  plain  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
the  provision  In  question,  that  the  Senate 
had  the  clear  right  to  originate  the  bill, 
they  report  it  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  that  fol- 
lowing resolution  be  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  originate  the  bill  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  power  to  originate  bills 
appropriating  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  Is  not  exclusive  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Views  or  the  MiNOBrrT 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  bill 
1157,  present  the  following  views: 

The  question  presented  by  the  reference 
of  these  bills  to  this  committee  is.  Has  the 
Senate  the  right  to  originate  bills  appropriat- 
ing money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States?  It  Is  conceded  that  all  bills  may  orig- 
inate in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the  House, 
except  the  bills  referred  to  In  section  7  of 
article  1  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  "All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  decision  of  the  question  above  stated 
depends,  therefore,  upon  the  determination 
of  the  further  one.  Are  bills  appropriating 
money  bills  for  raising  revenue?  For,  mani- 
festly. If  they  be,  they  can  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  only.  We  shall, 
therefore,  address  ovuselves  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  and  endeavor 
to  establish  that  bills  appropriating  public 
money  are  bills  for,  raising  revenue. 

First.  This  appears  from  the  original  and 
approved  meaning  of  the  term  "revenue."  At 
the  beginning,  it  is  well  to  understand  the 
precise  signification  of  the  terms  we  shall 
employ  In  this  discussion.    An  appropriation 


bill  l8  one  which  sets  aside  for  specific  public 
use  money  which  has  been  collected  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  A  bill  raising 
revenue  Is  one  which  makes  or  creates  reve- 
nue. Revenue  is  the  annual  Income  of  a 
State,  derived  from  taxation,  customs,  ex- 
cises, and  other  sources,  and  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  national  expenses. 

This  definition  Is  approved  by  many  of  the 
best  authorities,  and  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
that  given  by  any. 

Webster  defines  revenue  to  be  "the  annual 
produce  of  taxes  which  a  nation  or  state 
collects  and  receives  into  the  treasury  for 
public  use." 

The  mere  collection  and  receiving  Into  the 
public  treasury,  by  this  definition,  are  not 
sufficient,  but  It  must  be  such  collection  and 
receiving  as  are  for  the  public  use.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  money  only,  collected  and  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury,  which  has  been 
made  available  for  the  public  use  which  con- 
stitutes the  revenue  for  the  State;  for  unless 
the  public  can  use  It,  It  Is  not  revenue. 

Worcester  defines  revenue  to  be  "The  In- 
come of  a  nation  or  State  derived  from  du- 
ties, taxes,  and  other  sources,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  wcpenses."  The  same 
criticism  which  has  been  made  upon  the  de- 
finition of  Webster  may  be  mafle  here,  but 
what  is  more  significant  in  determining  the 
sense  intended  here  to  be  given  to  the  word 
is  found  In  the  reference  in  Worcester  to 
Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science  and  Art  as 
authority,  than  which  there  Is  none  higher  in 
the  language. 

Brande  defines  revenue  to  be  "the  name 
given  to  the  incomes  of  a  State  derived  from 
the  customs,  excises,  taxation,  and  other 
sources,  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  national  expenses." 

Brande's  Dictionary,  volume  8,  page  269. 

This  definition  Is  approved  In  the  Imperial 
Dictionary,  the  present  standard  dictionary 
of  Great  Britain,  In  the  following  words: 
"Revenue  is  the  annual  income  of  a  State, 
derived  from  the  taxation,  customs  excises, 
and  other  sources,  and  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  expenses." 

Nor  could  any  other  definition  have  been 
given  by  those  who  had  considered  the 
sources  of  the  royal  revenue  In  English  his- 
tory. The  revenue  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land is  ordinary  and  extraordinary;  the  for- 
mer is  attached  to  the  Crown  by  hereditary 
right;  the  latter  Is  specially  granted  by  Par- 
liament as  a  supply  for  national  purposes. 
(Chambers,  vol.  8.  222.)  As  the  ordinary 
revenues  became  less  and  less  valuable  in 
progress  of  time,  those  extraordinary  were 
raised  to  take  their  place  and  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Government.  The 
following  references  will  show  that  this  rev- 
enue was  the  supply  or  subsidy  voted  or 
granted  by  the  Commons  to  the  King: 

Chambers,  volume  8.  222. 

Constance  on  Constitution,  168. 

May,  volume  1.  193. 

Blackstone,  revised  edition,  volume  1,  page 
274. 

Millar's  English  Government,  page  27. 

Money,  therefore,  to  be  revenue  to  the 
King,  must  have  been  granted  to  him.  It  is 
true,  for  many  years  he  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  it  as  he  pleased,  but  he  could  not 
spend  it  until  it  had  been  granted.  The 
levying  of  the  tax,  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
was  not  sulBcient  to  make  It  royal  revenue; 
these  were  merely  the  preliminary  steps. 
The  essential  act  to  constitute  It  revenue 
was  the  grant,  without  which  not  one  dollar 
could  have  been  used  for  the  national  ex- 
penses. As  win  be  seen  hereafter,  the  ap- 
propriation grew  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  grant,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Constitution  there  could 
have  been  no  rev^ue  In  England  for  the 
Crown  which  had  not  been  appropriated  for 
the  national  expenses  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  term  "revenue"  In  the  Consti- 
tution must  have  been  used  In  Its  universally 
accepted  sense,  and  therefore,  In  section  7  of 


article  1,  bills  raising  revenue  must  Include 
bills  appropriating  money  to  the  u»e  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  bills  providing  for  levying 
and  collecting  taxes.      « 

Second.  The  proceedings  In  the  constitu- 
tional convention  show  very  clearly  that  the 
term  "revenue"  was  Intended  to  be  used  In  Its 
ordinary  sense  of  appropriating  as  well  as 
collecting  money  for  uses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  first  provision  on  this  subject  In  that 
convention  appeared  in  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Charles  Plnckney  as  follows: 

"AH  money  bills  of  every  kind  shall  origi- 
nate In  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  shall 
not  be  altered  by  the  Senate."  (Madison's 
Papers,  p.  129.) 

After  debate  had  proceeded  for  some  time 
In  convention.  It  was  found  that  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  had  arisen,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  refer  to  a  committee  of  compro- 
mise The  committee  was  appointed,  with 
Mr.  Gerry  as  chairman,  who  reported  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  convention,  which,  upon 
this  point,  contained  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

"All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating 
money  •  •  •  shall  originate  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  not  be 
altered  or  amended  in  the  second  branch." 
(Madison's  Papers,  p.  274.) 

The  report  was  in  substance  adopted  in 
convention,  and  provided  that — 

"All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating 
money  shall  originate  In  the  first  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or 
amended  in  the  Senate."     (Madison,  p.  316.) 

In  the  same  phrase  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  detail  (Madison,  p.  375),  who 
reported  it  back  to  the  convention  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: 

"Sec.  5,  art.  4.  All  bills  for  raising  or  ap- 
propriating money  •  •  •  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  not 
l>e  altered  or  amended  In  the  Senate." 

Upon  first  consideration  this  section  was 
stricken  out  by  a  vote  of  7  States  to  4. 

Afterward  It  was  reconsidered,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  moved  to  amend  so  that  It  would 
read: 

"Bills  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  or  for  appropriating  the  same  shall' 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  shall  not  be  amended  or  altered  by  the 
Senate  as  to  Increase  or  diminish  the  sum 
to  he  raised  or  change  the  mode  of  levying  It 
or  the  object  of  Its  appropriation."  (Madi- 
son, p.  414.) 

A  further  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Strong.     (P.  427.) 

"Each  House  shall  possess  the  right  of 
originating  all  bills  except  bills  for  raising 
money  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  ap- 
propriating the  same,  which  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  in  other  cases." 

The  committee  of  eleven  reported  the  final 
draft  as  follows: 

"All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
shall  be  subject  to  alteration  and  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate." 

This  was  at  last  adopted  with  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  last  clause  and  Insert- 
ing "but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments,  as  in  other  bills." 

The  committee  of  eleven.  In  considering 
and  reporting  the  clause  In  its  present  form 
had  before  them  all  the  propositions  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  convention. 
These  were  "all  money  bills  of  every  kind," 
"all  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money," 
and  "all  bills  for  raising  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue  and  appropriating  the  same." 
For  all  of  them  they  substituted  the  phrase 
"all  bills  for  raising  revenue."  What  did 
they  Intend  by  this  change?  Certainly  they 
Intended  more  than  merely  raising  money, 
for  with  that  phrase  In  so  many  propositions 
before  them  they  coulii  have  easily  adopted 
it  if  nothing  more  had  been  meant.     What 


then,  more  tbftn  merely  ralalng  money,  wm 
Intended?  Manifeetly  as  much  Skorc  than 
that  as  Doay  b«  Included  In  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "revenue." 

Only  two  tl^eorlee  can  be  mMntained  as  to 
the  action  of  the  eonventicm  on  this  subject. 
either  that  they  excluded  from  the  power  at 
origination  by  the  Hoiise  bills  appropriating 
money,  or  that  they  included  them  in  the 
term  "bill*  for  raising  rerenue."  Every 
proposition  upon  the  subject,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  convention,  provided  that  bills 
appropriating  money  should  be  originated 
in  the  House;  the  bills  named  in  the  propoel- 
tlon  were  called  money  bllla  generlcally  in 
the  debates  before  the  committee  made  their 
report;  the  bills  provided  for  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  were  called  "money  bills" 
lu  tiie  convention  after  the  report  had  been 
made,  clearly  implying  that  in  substance  the 
report  as  made  was  intended  to  Include  the 
sanoe  propositions  upon  this  point  which  had 
been  so  often  befcre  the  convention  and  so 
frequently  dlscusaed.  If  the  report  had  been 
Intended  to  provide  only  that  the  House 
should  originate  bills  for  raising  money. 
would  It  not  have  been  easy  to  have  said  so? 
If  the  power  of  appropriating  money  which 
has  always  been  so  Indispensable  a  part  of 
money  bills  had  been  Intended  to  be 
omitted,  would  the  "bills  for  raising  reve- 
nue" have  been  called  "money  bills"  In  the 
subsequent  debates,  and  would  not  the 
omission  have  naturtdly  occasioned  some 
criticism  and  opposition  in  the  convention 
on  the  part  of  those  who  so  strenuously  in- 
sisted, as  Dr.  Prankim  put  it.  "that  it  was 
important  that  the  people  should  know  who 
had  disposed  of  their  money  and  how  It  had 
been  disposed  of." 

The  evident  desire  o^  the  promoters  of  this 
proposition  to  have  the  House  of  RepresenU 
atlves  originate  money  bills,  as  did  the  House 
of  Commons;  the  persistent  application  of 
the  term  "money  bills"  to  the  bills  referred 
to.  both  before  and  after  the  provUion  was 
adopted  In  Its  present  form;  the  fact  that 
every  proposition  Included  the  Idea  of  ap- 
propriating money;  the  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  the  proposition  as  to  the 
clause  as  finally  reporUd,  which  Is  Inex- 
plicable if  the  most  ImporUnt  power  In  the 
origination  of  money  bills,  to  wit.  bills  ap- 
propriating money,  were  to  be  excluded;  the 
use  of  a  new  phrase,  which  means  more  than 
bills  for  raising  money,  all  make  It  clear  that 
when  the  phrase  "bills  for  raising  revenue" 
was  employed  It  was  Intended  to  express  the 
thought  which  was  included  In  the  words 
"money  bills."  which  was  set  forth  In  every 
proposition  presented  to  the  convention,  and 
which  Is  Included  In  the  word  "revenue."  vti, 
that  bills  appropriating  money  shall  orig- 
inate In  the  House  as  well  as  those  which 
provide  for  Its  collection  and  receipt  Into 
the  Treasury. 

Right  at  this  point  we  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  recent  remarkable  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Under  the  constitution  of  that  State,  a 
question  was  submitted  to  that  court  for 
decision,  substantially  as  follows:  "Whether 
a  bill  appropriating  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  not  providing  for  the  levying 
of  such  money  on  the  people  by  tax  or  other- 
wise, is  a  money  bill  which  must  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  constitution,  which 
declare  that  "All  money  bills  shall  originate 
In  the  house  of  representatives;  but  the  sen- 
ate may  propHSse  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills." 

The  court  decided  that  "the  power  to 
originate  a  bill  appropriating  money  from 
the  public  treasury  is  not  limited  by  the 
constitution  to  the  house  of  representatives; 
but  resides  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture." In  other  words,  the  court  held  that 
a  bill  appropriating  money  was  not  a  "nuiney 
bill." 


This  decision  rests  upon  two  propositions, 
wbicb  we  will  state  in  tbe  words  of  the 
court: 

"The  right  asserted  by  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  resolution  of  1678.  to  which  we 
will  hereafter  refer,  is  that  of  granting  aid  ' 
and  supplies  to  the  King,  and  originating 
bills  for  such  grants,  and  of  specifying  in 
such  bills  the  object  to  whk:h  arkd  the  modes 
in  which  the  money  granted  by  these  bills 
shall  be  applied.  But  nothing  is  there  said 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Lords,  when  money 
has  once  been  granted  by  the  Conunons 
without  specific  appropriation,  to  originate 
or  amend  a  bill  appropriating  it  to  particular 
uses  or  purposes." 

This  proposition  proceeds  upon  a  total 
misapprehension  of  the  power  of  appropria- 
tion as  exercised  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  grants  to  the 
King  were  seldom  accompanied  by  specific 
directions  as  to  the  method  of  expenditure. 
During  that  reign  the  Commons  insisted  that 
the  money  granted  should  be  used  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  provided  in  express 
terms  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  In  Tod's  "Parliamentary 
Government"  (vol    1.526).  it  is  said: 

"The  constitutional  rule  that  the  sunos 
granted  and  appropriated  by  the  Commons 
for  any  special  service  should  be  applied  by 
the  executive  power  only  to  defray  the 
expense  of  that  service,  although  not  wholly 
uxu-ecognizable  in  earlier  times,  was  first 
distinctly  enunciated  and  partially  enforced 
after  tlie  restoration.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  resolution  of  1678  that  this  great  prin- 
ciple was  firmly  e&tabllshed  and  Incorporated 
into  the  system  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment." 

The  ofiOce  of  the  appropriation  clause,  as 
it  is  termed  in  the  English  system,  was  to 
prevent  supplies  from  being  directed  from 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted. 
This  clause  was  annexed  to  the  supply  bill, 
usually  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  procedure  was  as  follows:  The 
rate  of  expenditure,  or  the  ways  and  means, 
were  first  fixed  in  the  tax  bills;  the  money 
thus  raised  was  granted  for  particular  pur- 
poses In  the  supplying  bill.  After  all  the 
grants  had  been  made,  a  bill  enumerating 
them  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  voted  was  proposed,  with  a  clause  as 
follows: 

"That  the  said  aids  and  supplies  shall  not 
be  issued  or  applied  to  any  xise,  intent,  or 
purpose  other  than  ttiose  before  mentioned." 

lixis  bill  was  the  apfkroprlation  bill.  From 
this  it  is  clear  tliat  an  appropriation  bill 
is  a  part  of  the  supply  bill,  an  incident  to  the 
grant  to  the  King.  It  could  not.  therefore, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  originate 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  House  of  C<xn- 
mons,  where  only  the  grants  themselves 
could  originate.  Of  course  there  was  nothing 
said  as  to  the  right  of  the  Lords,  when  money 
has  been  once  granted  by  the  Conunons 
without  specific  appropriation,  to  originate 
or  amend  a  bill  appropriating  it  to  particular 
usee  or  purposes;  and  for  the  manifest  reason 
that  the  appropriation  was  part  of  the  grant, 
and  there  would  have  been  as  much  sense  in 
Eayit\g  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  origi- 
nate the  one  as  the  other. 

Another  statement,  as  remarkable  as  the 
one  Just  considered,  is  made  further  on  in 
the  opinion: 

"The  result  of  the  review  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject  is  that  It  cannot  be  considered 
to  have  been  settled  in  England  before  1780, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  was  adopted,  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  particular  objects  of  moneys 
in  the  treasury  or  exchequer  of  the  sovereign 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  bills  for  such  appropriation 
must  originate  in  the  House." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  must 
appear  that  as  soon  as  it  was  settled  that 
there  should  be  bills  of  appropriation  it  was 
also  settled  that  they  must  originate  in  the 


House  of  Commons.  This  principle  of  ^pro- 
priation  was,  as  already  stated,  incorporated 
into  the  English  Constitution  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  XL  It  was  asserted  in  1678 
in  the  following  resolution  of  the  CcMnmons: 

"That  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  His 
Majesty  in  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  al 
the  Commons,  and  tbat  it  is  tl>e  undoubted 
and  sole  right  of  XTat  Conunons  to  direct, 
limit,  and  appoint  In  such  bill  the  ends,  pur- 
poses, considerations.  cc»iditlons.  limita- 
tions, and  qualifications  of  such  grants, 
whicli  cugUt  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by 
the  HouEe  of  Lords"  (Cox.  British  Cons^ 
104). 

On  this  subject  May  says,  in  volume  2,  469, 
of  his  "Parliamentary  History";  "For  centu- 
ries they  (the  Conunons)  had  resented  any 
mcddllpg  of  the  other  House  with  matters  of 
supplies,  and  in  tbe  reign  of  Cbarles  n  they 
successfully  maintained  their  exclusive  right 
to  determine  as  to  the  matter,  the  measure, 
and  the  time  of  every  tax  imposed  upon  the 
people.  In  the  same  reign  they  began  to 
scrutinize  the  public  expenditure,  and  intro- 
duced the  salutary  practice  of  ap^opriating 
their  grants  to  particular  purposes."  Mark 
tbe  words,  "they  appropriated  their  grants." 

In  Hearn.  British  Government,  343.  It  is 
sUd: 

"From  that  time  (Dutch  war  of  1665)  the 
appropriation  of  parliamentary  exipplies  be- 
canne  an  undisputed  principle.  It  was  rec- 
ognized by  frequent  though  not  uniform 
practice  during  the  reign  of  Charles  and  of 
James,  and  from  the  tin>e  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  invariable." 

It  is  xiseless  to  cite  further  authority.  The 
writers  all  concur  In  the  statements  iqx)n 
this  point,  which  show  that  It  was  settled 
in  England  for  more  than  a  century  before 
1780.  when  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  was  adopted, 
that  the  public  moneys  shoiild  be  appro- 
priated to  particular  objects,  and  that  bills 
making  such  appropriations  should  origi- 
nate In  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tod.  In  his  work  above  referred  to,  volume 
1.  page  525,  says,  "Money  bills  are  of  three 
kinds,  tax  bills,  bills  of  supply,  and  bills  of 
appropriation . ' ' 

We  accept  the  definition  of  nooney  bills 
given  by  this  philosophical  writer,  whose 
work  from  which  it  Is  taken  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  exhaustive  treatises  on  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  government  ever  written, 
rather  than  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  based  as  it  is  upon 
gross  errors  as  to  the  nature  of  English  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  as  to  one  of  the  most 
patent  facts  of  English  history. 

Third.  The  speeches  in  the  conventions  of 
the  different  States  called  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  writings  of  the 
friends  of  that  instrument  published  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  its  adoption,  the 
expressions  of  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ablest 
commentators  upon  the  Constitution,  all 
show  that  the  phrase  "bills  for  raising 
revenue"  was  the  equivalent  of  "money 
bills,"  which  In  the  English  Government  at 
the  time  of  the  framing  of  our  (Constitu- 
tion Included  bills  of  appropriation. 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Parsons  said: 

"Under  the  Constitution  an  equal  repre- 
sentation Immediately  from  the  people  is 
introduced,  who,  by  their  negative  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  originating  money  bills, 
have  the  power  to  control  the  Senate,  where 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is  represented." 
(3  ElUotfs  Debates,  p.   108.) 

In  Pennsylvania  (8  Elliott's  Reports,  418). 
Mr.  Wilson  said: 

"Money  bills  must  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

In  North  Carolina  (4  Elliott,  144),  Mr. 
Iredell  said: 

"Yet.  under  these  disadvantages,  they  (the 
Commons)  having  the  sole  power  of  origi- 
nating   bills,   it   has   been   found   that   the 
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power  of  the  kings  and  lords  is  much  less 
considerable  than  theirs.  •  •  •  If.  under 
such  circumstances,  such  representatlTes, 
mere  shadows  of  representatives,  by  having 
the  power  of  the  purse  and  the  sacred  name 
of  the  people  to  rely  upon,  are  an  overmatch 
for  the  king  and  lords,  who  have  such  great 
hereditary  qualifications,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  our  own  representatives,  who  wlU 
be  genuine  representatives  of  the  people, 
•nd  having  equally  the  right  of  originating 
moxMy  bills,  will  at  least  b«  a  match  for  the 
BttuXt,  poMCMlng  qualifications  so  inferior 
to  tbOM  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Bngland." 

Mr,  Madison  said,  in  the  First  Congress: 

"The  Constitution  places  the  power  in  the 
House  of  originating  money  bills." 

Mr.  Hamilton  says,  in  the  S8th  number 
of  the  Federalist : 

"The  House  of  Representatives  cannot  only 
refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose,  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse,  that 
powerful  instrument  by  which  we  behold  in 
the  history  of  the  British  constitution  an 
Infant  and  humble  representative  of  the 
people,  gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  Its 
activity  and  Importance,  and  finally  reduc- 
ing, as  far  as  it  seems  to  have  wished,  all  the 
overgrown  prerogatives  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government.  This  power  over  the 
purse  may  In  fact  be  rcRarded  as  the  most 
complete  and  effectual  weapon  with  which 
any  constitution  can  arm  the  Immediate 
representatives  of  the  people  for  obtaining  a 
redress  of  every  grievance  and  for  carrying 
Into  effect  every  Jxost  and  salutary  measure  " 

In  Tucker's  Appendix  to  Blackstones 
Commentaries,  volvune  1,  page  215: 

"The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  otir  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  some  small  variations,  are  the 
same.  The  first,  relating  to  money  bills.  In 
which  no  amendment  Is  permitted  to  be 
made  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Is  modified  In 
our  Constitution  so  as  to  give  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  right  in  every  respect  except  in 
the  power  of  orlglnatlns  them." 

In  Wilsons  Works  (vol.  1.  p.  445),  it  is 
said: 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
money  bills  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  cite  further 
quotations.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that 
almost  without  exception  every  person  who 
has  discussed  this  subject  In  Congress,  and 
every  commentator  upon  the  Constitution, 
speaks  of  bills  for  raising  revenue  as  "money 
bills."  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  latter  phrase, 
we  win  here  cite  the  definition  of  Cushing, 
in  his  work  on  Parliamentary  Law,  section 
2369: 

"Money  bills  are  those  which  grant  a  sup- 
ply or  make  an  appropriation." 

An  extract  on  this  point  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  President  Washington  will  not  be 
Inappropriate : 

"To  the  precedlnK  observations  I  have  one 
to  add  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  concerns 
myself,  and  will,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  When  I  was  first  honored  with  a 
call  into  the  service  of  my  country,  then  on 
the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its  liber- 
ties, the  light  In  which  I  contemplated  my 
duty  required  that  I  should  renounce  every 
pecuniary  compensation.  From  this  resolu- 
tion I  have  In  no  Instance  departed,  and. 
being  still  under  the  impression  which  pro- 
duced it,  I  must  decline,  as  Inapplicable  to 
myself,  any  share  In  the  personal  emoluments 
which  may  Indispensably  be  Included  In  a 
permanent  provision  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  must,  accordingly,  pray  that  the 
pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which 
I  am  placed  may.  during  my  continuance  In 
it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditure  as 
the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  require." 


What  significance  was  there  in  his  ad- 
dressing this  part  of  hla  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  relating,  at  it  did, 
to  matters  of  appropriations,  If  It  had  not 
been  his  opinion  that  the  House  had  the 
power  of  originating  appropriation  bills? 
And  does  it  not  signify  that  such  was  the 
current  opinion  of  that  time? 

Fourth,  From  th«  time  of  the  First  Con- 
frcM,  appropriation  bilU  have,  with  few  ex- 
eeptiotis,  originated  In  the  Houm.  Thea* 
exceptions  are  unimportant,  either  In  num- 
ber or  amount,  and  on  that  account  the 
House,  without  objection,  has  permitted  the 
bllla  Included  in  such  exceptions,  which  have 
originated  In  the  Senate,  to  become  laws. 
They  are  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be 
regarded  as  precedents  to  establish  the  right 
in  the  Senate  to  originate  such  bills  when 
confronted  with  the  unvarying  usage  that 
all  general  appropriation  bills  have  origi- 
nated in  the  lower  branch  of  Congress.  On 
one  occasion,  in  1857.  the  Senate  did  origi- 
nate a  general  bill  of  appropriation  which 
it  sent  to  the  House,  but  the  latter  body  en- 
tirely Ignored  it,  and  originated,  as  usual,  its 
own  bill.  With  this  exception,  the  Senate 
has  uniformly  awaited  the  action  of  the 
House  In  originating  bills  of  appropriation 
and  confined  Itself  as  in  other  bills  of  reve- 
nue to  the  proposing  of  amendments  to 
them. 

The  first  appropriation  bill  provided  in  its 
opening  section  the  sources  from  which  the 
money  should  be  drawn,  and  afterward  di- 
rected the  purposes  to  which  it  should  be 
applied.  In  one  of  the  first  bills  for  the 
Imposition  of  duties,  it  was  provided  that 
out  of  the  proceeds  a  siun  of  $600,000  should 
be  set  aside  annually  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  in  almost  every  general  ap- 
propriation bin  until  1813  it  was  declared 
that  out  of  that  $600,000  the  sums  set  aside 
for  particular  purposes  should  be  paid. 
These  enactments  were  in  manifest  analogy 
to  similar  legislation  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  show  plainly  that  the  early  opin- 
ion was  universal  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives possessed  the  same  power  over 
money  bills  which  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Fifth.  The  Constitution  itself,  in  confer- 
ring the  power  of  appropriation  and  in  pro- 
viding the  method  of  its  exercise,  confirms 
the  position  here  maintained.  The  power 
of  raisli^  money  and  of  appropriating 
money  is  conferred  in  the  same  phrase. 
Section  8,  article  I,  provides  that — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and 
collect  Taxes.  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
Defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

The  first  part  of  the  sentence  confers  the 
power  of  raising  money,  the  second  the  power 
of  appropriating  It.  They  are  inseparably 
connected.  The  power  of  appropriation 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  first  power,  granted 
to  complete  and  perfect  It.  Whatever  there- 
fore affects  the  one  must  affect  the  other. 
Whatever  limitations  are  put  upon  the  first 
must  extend  to  the  second,  because  the  sec- 
ond only  exists  as  incidental  to  the  first. 
The  taxes  are  levied  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
United  States.  The  money  is  raised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  public  use.  As  this  pro- 
vision relates  to  the  raising  of  the  revenue, 
it  authorizes  the  enactment  of  all  proper 
laws  upon  the  subject.  As  part  of  the  bills 
for  which  it  provides  must  originate  in  the 
House,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  that 
other  bills  authorized  by  its  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  kindred  in  nature 
and  necessary  to  the  complete  execution  of 
the  ixiwers  conferred,  should  not  likewise 
originate  in  that  body. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  message  respect- 
ing the  bill  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumber- 
land Road  (May  4,  1822).  in  sj>eaking  of 
this  section,  said:     ' 

"That  the  second  part  of  this  grant  gives 
a  right  to  appropriate  the  public  money,  and 


nothing  more.  Is  evident  from  the  following 
consideratlona ; 

"1.  If  the  right  of  appropriation  Is  not 
given  by  this  clause  it  la  not  given  at  all, 
there  being  no  other  grr&Qt  In  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  It  directly,  or  which  ha« 
any  bearing  upon  the  subject,  even  by  Impli- 
cation, except  the  two  following." 
Which  we  will  hereafter  consider, 
"a.  This  part  of  the  grant  ha«  none  of 
th«  charact«riatica  of  a  distinct  and  original 
power.  It  is  manifMtly  incidental  to  the 
great  objects  of  th«  first  grant,  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxM. 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  •  •  •  Congresa 
•hall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  for  what  pur- 
pose? To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  An  arrangement  and 
phraseology  which  clearly  show  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  clause  was  intended  to 
enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  the  money 
thus  raised  might  be  appropriated." 

Further   on   President    Monroe   says: 

"The  right  of  appropriation  is  therefore 
from  its  nature  secondary,  and  Incidental  to 
the  right  of  raising  money,  and  it  was 
proper  to  place  it  in  the  same  grant  and 
same  clause  with  that  right." 

And  still  later  he  says: 

"If  we  look  to  the  second  branch  of  this 
power,  that  which  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  thus  raised,  we  find  that  it  is 
not  less  general  and  unqualified  than  the 
power  to  raise  it.  More  comprehensive 
terms  than  to  'pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare' could  not  have  been  used.  So  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  dependent  on 
each  other  are  these  two  branches  of  power 
that,  had  either  been  limited,  the  limitation 
would  have  had  a  like  effect  on  the  other. 
Had  the  power  to  raise  money  been  condi- 
tional or  restricted  to  special  purposes,  the 
appropriation  must  have  corresponded  with 
it." 

Upon  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more.  The  power  to  raise  money.  It  Is  con- 
ceded, is  limited  and  conditioned  to  this 
extent,  that  bills  raising  It  must  originate 
in  the  House;  the  bill  appropriating  money, 
it  results  from  the  opinion  of  this  great  au- 
.thority.  must  correspond  with  it. 

In  passing,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  two  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
in  which  appropriations  are  expressly  men- 
tioned. 

In  section  8  of  article  I  it  is  provided  that 
"no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use" — 
the  Army — "shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
two  years  "    Section  9  of  article  I: 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law." 

The  only  remark  we  desire  to  make  as  to 
these  provisions  in  this  discussion  Is,  that 
If  the  word  "revenue"  In  section  7  of  that 
article  has  the  restricted  sense  which  is 
claimed  for  It  In  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  would  have  made  the  phraseology 
of  the  Constitution  more  consistent  with 
itself  to  have  said  in  these  sections:  "No 
appropriation  of  revenue  shall  be  made  to 
that  use,"  and  "no  revenue  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law." 

Lastly.  The  consequences  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  view  of  the  sulxommittee  would 
be  destructive  of  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  section  under  consid- 
eration. The  purpKwe  of  this  provision  was 
to  give  the  Immediate  representatives  of 
the  people  the  control  of  the  purse.  That 
power  is  of  little  consequence  if  it  can  be 
exercised  only  to  put  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury. The  control  of  the  expenditure  Is  of, 
by  far,  the  greater  Importance.  To  give  to 
the  House  the  power  of  raising  money  and 
to  the  Senate  the  power  of  expending  It 
would  be  to  control  the  grant«  of  the  former 


through  the  debts  of  the  latter.  To  give 
to  the  House  the  power  to  originate  bills  to 
raise  money,  and  the  Senate  the  power  to 
originate  bills  to  spend  It  would  be.  In  like 
manner,  to  permit  the  latter  to  govern  the 
dlaoretlon  of  the  former  a«  to  the  orlglna.tlon 
of  tax-bllU.  It  may  be  said  that  Senate 
bills  appropriating  money  could  not  become 
laws  without  the  consent  of  the  House,  so 
that  no  appropriation  could  be  made  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  latter.  But  the 
reply  Is  that  It  Is  the  power  of  originating 
bills  which  was  thought  to  be  of  such  value 
In  this  connection.  This  power  of  originat- 
ing bills  for  raising  money  can  accomplish 
but  little  If  the  dtacretlon  of  the  body  in- 
vested with  it  can  be  affected  by  the  orig- 
inating power  of  another  body  as  will  cer- 
tainly b«  the  case  If  the  Senate  can  originate 
appropriation  bills,  as  has  been  claimed. 

Agkln,  it  must  be  rememliered  that  a  bill 
levying  taxes  or  Impoeing  duties  for  raising 
money  Is  passed  only  once  In  every  10  or 
IS  years.  Few  amendments  are  made  to  it 
afterward,  until  a  new  system  is  adopted. 
To  confine  the  power  of  origination  to  such 
bills  would  be  to  deprive  the  Representatives 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  any  con- 
trol of  the  purse  under  this  section,  for 
after  the  tax  bills  have  been  pa&sed  and 
the  money  from  them  has  been  gathered 
annually  into  the  TYeaaury.  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  views  of  the  sutxrommittee.  would 
have  equal  power  with  the  House  over  the 
money  collected. 

When  we  remember  the  practices  as  to 
money  bills  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
the  purpose*;  of  the  framers  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  adopting  this  principle,  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  Intended  to  grant  to  the 
House  such  an  Idle  and  barren  power  as 
that  would  be  of  originating  bills  to  raise 
money  without  power  of  originating  bills 
to  expend  It. 

There  were  several  reasons  combining  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  this  provision  in  the 
Constitution.  Some  desired  it  l>ecause  it 
gave  to  the  people  the  control  of  the  purse, 
some  becaiu«  it  would  operate  as  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  Senate,  but  the  most,  chiefiy 
iMcavise  the  proviso  was  part  of  a  compro- 
mise made  between  the  great  and  small 
States.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  tile  States  which  stood 
equally  in  tliat  body.  It  confirmed  apfKJlnt- 
ments,  and,  with  the  President,  made 
treaties.  To  satisfy  the  larger  States,  which 
objected  that  the  smaller  States  should  be 
equal  with  them  in  so  important  a  body, 
this  section  was  adopted  to  give  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  who  were  chosen 
according  to  a  basla  of  population,  the  power 
over  the  revenue.  Without  this  provision 
It  Is  Improbable  that  the  Constitution  would 
have  ever  been  adopted.  It  was  the  com- 
promise of  which  It  Is  a  part  that  made  the 
adoption  of  that  instrument  possible.  We 
think  it  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the 
House  to  maintain  this  compromise  in  its 
fullest  meaning,  and  even  if  it  were  doubt- 
ful whether  the  House  possessed  the  power 
to  cM-iginate  appropriation  bills,  we  think  the 
doubt  should  be  rasolved,  at  least  by  this 
House,  in  favor  of  its  possession  of  the 
pxjwer. 

We  think  with  Mr.  White  who,  in  the  first 
Congress,  said,  "The  Constitution  having  au- 
thorized the  House  of  Representatives  to 
originate  money  bills,  places  an  important 
trust  in  our  hands  which,  as  their  protec- 
tors, we  ought  not  to  part  with." 

We  therefore  recoDunend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  seventh  section  of 
article  I  ot  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  'All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  <Mig- 
Inate  In  the  House  of  Representatives,'  con- 
fers exclusive  power  upon  the  Hoxise  to  orig- 
inate bills  appropriating  money  from  the 
public  treasury. 


"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  bill  which 
has  been  referred  to  this  committee  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions." 

Frank  H.  Hvbo. 

John  F.  Hovsb. 

JOKN  W.  Rton. 

E.  O.  Lapmam. 

CiiAM.n  O.  Williams. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  As  one  Member 
on  thl«  side  of  the  aisle  who  has  been 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
past  10  years.  I  resent — and  I  know  every 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  of  i\\e  Senate  resents — the  charge 
that  we  have  been  responsible  for  raising 
appropriations  by  some  $22  billion 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Thirty-two  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Thirty-two  bil- 
lion dollars.  We  know  that  many  bills 
come  to  the  Senate  which  provide  for 
amounts  under  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  know  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  carry  on  its  functions. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
We  had  to  provide  supplemental  appro- 
priations, which  were  not  presented  to 
the  House  and  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  the  House  made  its  charges, 
which  exceeded  $14  billion.  They  were 
in  the  budget  requests,  and  they  had  to 
come  to  the  Senate  later  as  supplemental 
requests. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  offered  to 
appoint  a  ccnnmittee  to  jointly  decide 
this  question  as  it  will  concern  the  next 
session  of  Congress.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  With  the  idea 
that  in  this  session  of  Congress  the  his- 
torical method  shall  be  decided  on  as  the 
procedure  to  be  followed? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  House, 
after  a  meeting,  came  back  with  a  lot  of 
"whereases."  with  which  I  disagree 
heartily,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  agree 
on  conference  procedure  beginning  with 
the  current  session. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  participated  in  one  of 
those  conferences,  in  which  we  agreed  to 
meet  on  the  House  side  and  alternate  the 
chairmanship,  provided  the  House  would 
let  the  Senate  originate  half  of  the  bills. 
We  got  nowhere.  We  offered  another 
friendly  gesture  which  got  nowhere  with 
the  House  leadership,  and  we  received  in 
return  an  insulting  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee.  We 
suggested  something  else,  and  received 
another  insulting  reply.  What  can  we 
do  unless  we  make  a  complete  surrender? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  view  of  the 
resolution  containing  the  "whereases," 
which  are  very  misleading  and  wrong 
and  unfriendly,  I  am  asking  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  whether  we  should  again 
seek  a  committee  at  the  present  time  to 
decide  as  to  procedure,  or  continue  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today.  What  is  the 
Senator's  opinion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  feeling  is  that 
if  I  were  trying  to  get  a  friendly  settle- 
ment with  a  man,  and  he  twice  insulted 


me,  why  should  I  go  back  to  him  again 
and  invite  him  to  insult  me  a  third  time? 

Ever  since  there  have  been  Appropri- 
ations Committees,  appropriations  bills 
have  been  handled  a  certain  way,  and, 
we  are  told,  that  procedure  should  con- 
tinue. If  the  Government  agencies  do 
not  have  money  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  House.  If 
the  House  Members  want  to  go  before  the 
people  with  that  responsibility,  let  them. 
Then  we  will  find  out  who  will  carry  on 
the  appropriations  for  next  year, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  me,  understand  how, 
simply  because  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  chairman  of  a  conference,  appropria- 
tions bills  have  resulted  in  additions  of 
$32  billion.  The  House  has  had  an  equal 
vote  with  the  Senate.  It  would  not  make 
one  iota  of  difference  with  reference 
to  the  final  amount  approved  in  ai^ro- 
priations  bills  which  Member  was  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true,  and 
if  the  House  Members  did  not  want  to 
take  the  Senate  changes,  they  did  not 
have  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  can- 
not understand  that  argimxent. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  de^ly  distressed 
to  read  some  newspaper  accounts  re- 
cently with  reference  to  the  controversy 
between  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committees  which  placed  Sena- 
tor Carl  Hayden,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  an  uncompromising,  dicta- 
torial person.  According  to  most  of  the 
news  stories  I  read,  one  would  think  that 
Senator  Hatoen  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's refusal  to  accede  to  the  demands 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Senator  Hayden,  through  all  of  this 
controversy,  was  representing  the  unani- 
mous views  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  it  is  a  position  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  reasonable  one.  He  acted 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  committee. 

I  have  never  known  a  person  who 
is  easier  to  work  with  than  Senator 
Hayden.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
disagreeable,  stubborn,  or  contrary. 
Senator  Hayden  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  and  admired  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  he  enjoys  this 
same  fine  reputation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  also  served  for 
many  years. 

Senator  Hayden  has  served  with  great 
distinction  and  honor  in  both  Houses  for 
longer  than  any  other  person  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  I  know  of  no 
more  eloquent  testimony  to  the  true 
stature  of  this  man  than  the  long  and 
fine  record  he  has  established  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  Senator 
Hayden  is  an  able  man.  He  Is  a  fine  man. 
He  is  a  kindly  man.  As  they  say  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  he  knows  no 
"ism"  except  patriotism,  because  what  he 
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Is  wishing  to  do  is  to  preserve  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  Intended,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  a  coequal  body  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     1 3rleld. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend 
what  my  colleague  from  North  Dakota 
has  said  about  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  have  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  some  12  years,  dur- 
ing half  of  which  time  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  been  the  chairman.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  is  more  willing  to  listen 
to  arguments,  more  willing  to  study  all 
questions,  whether  he  agrees  or  not,  in 
the  endeavor  to  be  fair  and  to  work  out 
what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, than  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  join  in  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  have  said  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI. 

I  have  known  Senator  Hayden  for 
many  years.  I  first  knew  him  when  he 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  together.  I 
have  served  with  him^  in  this  body  for 
many  years.  I  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  a  number  of  years 
while  he  was  chairman. 

In  all  of  my  life,  I  have  never  known 
a  fairer,  more  considerate,  more  rea- 
sonable, more  vmderstanding  or  more 
sympathetic  man  than  Senator  Carl 
Hayden.  If  there  is  a  disagreement  in 
regard  to  this  question,  the  disagreement 
could  not  possibly  have  been  born  of  any 
stand  the  Senator  from  Arizona  may 
have  taken.  At  all  times  he  is  fair,  rea- 
sonable, considerate,  and  understanding 
in  every  way. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  As 
my  colleague  will  recall,  I  was  privileged 
to  succeed  a  great  Virginia  Senator 
named  Carter  Glass.  Carter  Glass  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Carl  Hayden  served 
with  him.  Carter  Glass  once  said  that 
if  the  Constitution  were  ever  changed 
and  Virginia  were  allowed  to  have  three 
Senators,  he  hoped  that  the  third  Sena- 
tor woxild  be  Carl  Hayden. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  commendation  of  the  chairman  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee.  Every 
sentiment  which  has  been  expressed 
about  him  this  afternoon  I  fully  share 
and  heartily  endorse.  It  is  difficult  to 
clearly  portray  the  great  services  he  has 
rendered  in  that  committee.  His  calm- 
ness, his  judicial  temperament,  his  pa- 
tience, and  his  constant  presiding  over 
the  committee's  deliberations  with  dig- 
nity, fairness,  and  justice  for  all  has  be- 
come almost  a  legend  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Certainly,  he  is  not  In  any  way  to 
blame  for  the  unhappy  situation  which 
has  developed. 


I  wish  also  to  strongly  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Virginia.  In  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  this  afternoon  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  rendered  a 
fine  service  to  the  Senate,  but  more,  he 
has  rendered  an  outstanding  service  to 
our  country.  Much  misleading  infor- 
mation has  gone  out  about  the  problem 
before  us.  That  misleading  information 
might  well  cAuse  many  to  form  preju- 
diced or  unfair  opinions  concerning  the 
issue  which  is  now  in  controversy  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  hope 
therefore  that  the  press  and  the  other 
news  media  will  not  only  be  fair  to  the 
Senate  in  reporting  this  address  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  but  that  it  will 
also  be  helpful  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  giving  it  broad  cov- 
erage and  circulation,  so  that  the  people 
may  have  the  real  ^acts  upon  which  to 
predicate  their  judgment.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  given  a  factual  re- 
port, a  truthful  report,  on  the  back- 
ground and  circumstances  associated 
with  the  conditions  that  prevail.  The 
truth  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
public,  and  the  Senator  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  placing  the  facts  in  the 
Record  as  he  has  done  here  this  after- 
noon in  this  splendid  address. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  have  adequate  words  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  tribute  paid  to 
me  by  my  distinguished  colleague.  He 
has  served  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations longer  than  I.  He  knows,  as  I 
know,  that  there  has  never  been  a  more 
considerate  chairman  of  any  committee 
than  Carl  Hayden  has  been  all  through 
the  years.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  en- 
tire Congress  who  would  wish  to  claim 
prestige  and  to  push  himself  above  his 
fellow  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Virginia  knows  that  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  he  will  have  to  shift  his 
senatorial  toga  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
younger  man.  So  long  as  I  am  here  I 
shall  emulate  Winston  Churchill,  who 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire. 
So  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate,  I  shall 
stand  up  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  this 
body  in  which  I  am  proud  to  serve. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  As  one  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  is  my  view  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  the  basic  is- 
sues which  are  in  dispute  between  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Senate  Cbmmittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Certainly,  if  this  were  merely  a  dis- 
pute as  to  where  the  conferees  should 
meet,  it  would  be  an  xmimportant  and 
insignificant  dispute.  If  It  were  merely 
a  dispute  between  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  as  to  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  should  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presiding  £it  the  meetings,  that 


would  not  be  a  dispute  in  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  be 
vitally  interested. 

As  the  third  ranking  member  on  the  ' 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  minor- 
ity, which  has  about  one-third  of  the 
votes  in  the  Senate,  certainly  I  have  no 
personal  interest  whatsoever  in  the 
question  as  to  which  of  two  Democratic 
subcommittee  chairmen  should  preside 
at  a  conference  committee. 

The  Senator  has  emphasized  some- 
thing which  is  pretty  basic  about  this 
question.  I  have  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  am  quite  convinced  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  increased  appro- 
priations have  accumulated — to  which 
subject  the  House  committee  referred 
in  some  detail  in  the  resolution  passed 
this  morning  and  recently  delivered  to 
the  Senate — is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  under 
present  procedures,  is  unable  to  bring 
its  attention,  its  efforts,  and  its  scrutiny 
to  bear  on  a  Federal  appropriation  bill 
until  about  3  months  of  every  session 
have  elapsed. 

Because  of  this  procedure,  the  appro- 
priation bills  come  to  the  Seimte  in 
bunches  from  the  House.  The  result  is 
that  the  subcommittee  members  on  the 
Senate  side,  who  serve  on  4.  5  or  8  sub- 
committees, cannot  possibly  attend  all 
the  hearings.  At  times  they  even  have 
difficulty  attending  all  the  markups  of 
bills. 

So.  basic  and  vital  to  the  whole  dis- 
pute is  the  question  of  bringing  to  bear 
the  full  talents  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  on  the  important  question  of 
effectuating  some  economies  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  if  the 
House  would  send  over  some  of  these 
bills  for  first  attention  by  the  Senate. 
it  would  give  us  time  in  the  first  90  or 
120  days  of  every  session  to  examine  the 
witnesses  carefully,  to  scrutinize  their 
desires,  and  to  pass  our  judgment  on 
the  bills.  Then,  if  the  House  is  able  to 
effectuate  additional  economies,  it  will 
have  a  second  opportunity,  by  looking 
at  the  work  which  the  Senate  has  done 
and  recommending  any  economies 
which  the  House  believes  possible.  The 
House  pitches  its  argument  on  the  basis 
that  this  will  bring  economy  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  way  for  the  House  to  em- 
phasize its  good  faith  is  to  give  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  devote  the  de- 
liberate time  and  attention  we  should 
like  to  devote  to  appropriations  bills,  by 
permitting  the  Senate  to  initiate  ac- 
tion on  some  of  the  appropriations  bills 
in  every  session. 

That  would  have  some  bearing  on 
economy,  and  certainly,  if  the  House  is 
willing  to  do  that,  I  am  sure  we  can  set- 
tle the  collateral  argxmients  very  easily, 
as  to  where  the  conferees  should  meet 
and  who  should  preside.  Those  are  not 
the  important  issues. 

Now  that  the  whole  topic  of  Appro- 
priations Committees  procedures  has 
been  opened  up,  however,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  remain  firm  in  insisting  that 
we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
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these  bills  early  in  every  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
I  endorse  what  he  has  said. 

I  repeat  that  in  1881  a  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  after  exhaustive  study, 
held  that  Uie  words  bills  for  raising 
revenue"  applied  to  tax  bills,  and  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  had 
a  legal  right  to  originate  appropriations 
bills. 

We  have  permitted  the  House  to 
originate  all  of  the  appropriations  bills. 
Now  we  are  condemned  because  we  have 
received  requests  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations from  various  sources,  and 
acted  upon  demands  from  the  public  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  Let  us 
handle  half  of  the  appropriations  bills — 
perhaps  alternate  them — and  10  years 
from  now  let  us  see  which  House  has 
been  the  "upper." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGElE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBI-:jitSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  wise  comments  expressed  by  both  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robertson]  and  by  my  seniors  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Sena- 
tors from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
been  serving  as  members  of  conference 
committees  for  a  great  many  years. 

Sp>eaking  as  one  of  the  very  junior 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  commend  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  shown 
great  restraint  hi  maintaining  a  deeply 
held  principle  in  the  face  of  an  unfa- 
vorable portiayal  of  the  so-called  issues. 
In  my  judgment,  courage  on  the  part  of 
a  public  servant  is  required  to  stand 
firm  in  the  face  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
ix)pular  impression,  even  though  it  t>e 
a  wrong  impression.  That  has  been 
true  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arisiona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

For  a  moment  I  should  like  to  discuss 
what  I  think  is  really  the  central  ques- 
tion in  the  entire  dispute.  I  think  the 
central  question  Is  whether  there  is  still 
a  valid  role  in  our  delicate  governmental 
mechanism  for  the  checks  and  balances 
system.  Over  many  years  a  division  of 
responsibilities  has  been  developed  that 
permits  the  two  bodies  of  Congress  to 
check  each  other  for  mistakes,  miscalcu- 
lations, and  misjudgments.  It  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  wisdom  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  tried  to  incorporate  in  the 
fabric  of  what  we  call  representative 
democracy.  It  has  worked  remarkably 
well.  In  the  present  Instance,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  an  attempt  to  turn  back 
or  undo  some  of  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibility. Either  there  is  a  role  for 
a  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  double  ch<«k,  to  initiate,  and  to  ex- 
amme  the  cause  of  those  seeking  ap- 
propriations from  the  public  funds,  or 
there  is  not.  If  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  serves  no  purpose,  let 
us  abolish  it  immediately.    That  is  ex- 


actly the  issue  which  is  at  stake.  If  the 
committee  serves  a  purpose — if  it  makes 
constructive  contributions  over  tiie 
years — by  all  means  let  us  keep  it  in  our 
system.  Let  us  keep  the  "second  look" 
or  the  initiating  look  in  half  of  the  bills, 
if  that  proves  to  be  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion.   I  think  it  is  that  important. 

The  ultimate  question  is  whether  we 
shall  continue  the  two-House  system. 
If  the  present  issue  were  surrendered, 
would  it  not  meaui  that  another  sur- 
render would  follow  next  year,  another 
the  following  year,  and  so  on? 

Either  there  must  be  a  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  a  role  for  its  commit- 
tees to  perform,  or  we  should  abolish  the 
Senate  and  go  to  a  unicameral  or  one- 
House  Federal  legislative  system. 

I  happen  to  think  that  there  is  a  sound 
basis  for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. As  the  record  will  show, 
the  committee  has  made  corrective  con- 
tributions. I  am  sure  that  the  other 
House  could  correct  us  on  a  good  many 
things.  But  it  is  the  interchange  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  that  strengthens 
the  fabric  of  the  appropriations  system. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  grievous 
error  if  the  Senate,  in  the  interest  of  ex- 
j>edience  or  to  overcome  a  momentary 
budgetary  crisis,  should  surrender 
ground  on  the  present  point.  On  the 
present  question,  we  are  really  weighing 
in  the  balance  a  much  deeper  principle 
of  government  and  a  much  soberer  prin- 
ciple of  checks  and  balances. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Senate  will  stand  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  views 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. As  he  has  so  well  said,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  prestige,  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  or  the  House  should  determine  a 
question  ultimately.  The  process  is 
essential  to  the  theory  of  government. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming mentioned  two  checks.  There  are 
really  three  checks.  First,  the  House 
acts.  After  the  House  has  acted,  every- 
one takes  a  look  at  what  it  did.  Then 
witnesses  come  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  it  acts. 
Then  the  Senate  acts,  and  the  issue  goes 
to  a  conference  composed  of  the  senior 
members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  do  not  have  to  accept  one  dollar 
of  increase  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the 
Senate.  All  they  need  do  is  to  say,  "We 
will  take  all  those  items  back  to  the 
House  for  a  vote." 

So  there  are  three  checks.  After  the 
House  conferees  have  seen  the  evidence 
that  has  accumulated  since  the  House 
acted,  they  should  not  blame  the  Senate 
for  an  increase,  since  the  House  con- 
ferees can  take  the  items  increased  back 
to  the  House  and  demand  a  vote  on 
them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Although  I 
think  the  Senator  has  probably  seen  this 
aspect  of  the  resolution  already,  I  invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resolutions 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions call  for  a  study  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  appropriations  procedure.  The 
House  resolution  merely  calls  for  a  meet- 
ing on  appropriation  conference  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.    ROBERTSON.    The   Senator    is 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  House  reso- 
lution would  limit  the  question  for  study 
to  conference  procedure,  such  as  who 
should  preside,  and  so  forth.  The  Sen- 
ate proposal  was  that  the  question  not 
be  confined  to  those  issues,  but  should 
relate  to  what  bills  should  come  to  the 
House  first  and  what  bills  to  the  Senate 
first.  I  think  that  question  is  very  im- 
porant  to  our  understanding. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  has 
make  a  good  point.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not  emphasize  it.  The  House  reso- 
lution is  very  narrow.  As  I  said,  it  starts 
with  an  insult,  and  then  states,  in  effect, 
"Come  over  and  confer  with  us."  Our 
resolutions  provide  for  a  full  study  of 
what  is  involved  and  what  is  best  for  our 
Nation.  That  is  what  we  are  trjring  to 
do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  joint  committee,  it  should  go  into 
the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Absolutely. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  present 
controversy  that  is  of  deep  concern  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  which  he 
thinks  may  be  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
problems  as  far  as  the  House  Member- 
ship is  concerned.  What  I  have  to  say 
is  not  applicable  to  the  distinguished 
Senator-  from  Virginia,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  there  is  too  much 
of  a  tendency  on  the  Senate  side  to  in- 
crease appropriations. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
what  happened  during  the  previous  ses- 
sion with  respect  to  the  HEW  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Bush]  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  have  cut  back  appropria- 
tions which  had  been  increased  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  requested.  The  amendment  failed. 
But  that  amendment  indicated  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had 
increased  the  House  figures  for  appro- 
priations above  and  beyond  what  the 
President  himself  had  requested. 

Then,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  wishes,  the 
Senate  decided  to  leave  the  appropria- 
tion as  reported. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  would  be 
greatly  relieved  if  there  were  not  so 
great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  in- 
crease the  appropriations  approved  by 
the  House.  That  question  is  of  great 
and  immediate  concern  to  the  American 
people  today.  The  senior  colleague  I  Mr. 
Byrd]  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
been  preaching  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  the  past  2  weeks  against  the  increas- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    He  has  pointed  out  that  there 
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caimot  be  meaninglul  tax  cuts  untU 
those  unnecessary  or  Increasing  expendi- 
tures are  cut  back  to  make  possible 
meaningful  tax  cuts. 

That  factor  may  be  at  the  root  of  some 
of  the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
While  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  would 
certainly  like  to  support  my  own  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  distressed — and  I  know  that  my  con- 
cern is  shared  by  many  others — over  the 
tendency  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  increase  expenditures 
once  the  House  has  acted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  only  regret  that  he  was  not 
present  when  I  opened  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  challenge  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  Senate  to  show  that  he  has 
a  more  consistent  record  for  economy 
than  I  have.  In  trying  to  uphold  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  be  a  coequal  body 
in  handling  appropriations,  I  deplored, 
but  I  did  not  defend,  the  fact  that  since 
World  War  H  we  had  increased  the  def- 
icit by  $32  billion.  With  all  due  defer- 
ence, that  is  not  the  way  to  go  about  solv- 
ing the  problem.  We  should  stand  up  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  fight  every  appro- 
priation that  we  think  is  too  great. 

The  Senate  should  maintain  its  right. 
If  the  House  sends  us  a  public  works  bill 
which  is  loaded  down  with  favored  proj- 
ects of  House  Members  and  contains 
nothing  for  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
if  the  Senate  then  Includes  some  proj- 
ects, which  the  House  Members  know  all 
along  will  be  done,  they  should  not  say 
"You  are  wasteful  spenders." 

I  join  my  friend  from  Iowa  in  urging 
economy.  However,  after  he  has  been 
here  a  little  while  longer,  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  preserving  the 
traditions  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
its  being  a  coequal  body  with  the  House. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  deplore 
the  situation  which  has  arisen.  At  the 
same  time,  I  deplore  the  impression 
which  has  wrongfully  been  spread 
abroad,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  the  ag- 
gressor in  this  dispute.  I  believe  it  has 
been  clearly  stated  already,  but  it  should 
be  stated  again,  that  at  all  times  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  adopted  a  very  salutary 
attitude.  At  all  times  he  has  been  willing 
to  work  toward  a  feasible  and  practical 
and  wise  solution  of  the  problem  which 
has  arisen,  a  problem  which  did  not 
arise  of  his  own  choice. 

As  a  junior  member  of  the  committee 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  kindly  un- 
derstanding and  agreeable  attitude  with 
which  our  chairman  always  listens  not 
only  to  members  of  his  own  committee, 
but  also  to  witnesses  from  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  outside  wit- 
nesses who  appear  before  his  subcommit- 
tee, over  which  he  so  ably  presides,  and 
before  the  full  committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman.  \ 

The  chairman  has  been  done  a  dis- 
service. I  emphasize  that  the  position 
which  he  has  taken  throughout  the  con- 
troversy has  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  every  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  both  sides 


of  the  aisle.  He  has  acted  in  every  in- 
stance at  the  direction  of  the  entire 
membership  of  that  committee. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] on  his  very  cogent  and  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  position  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  what 
has    been    said    except    perhaps    that, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— and  I  sometimes  wish  that  I 
did  not  have  that  responsibility— I  have 
no  hesitancy  about  sitting  in  conferences 
presided  over  by  my  illustrious  counter- 
part on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
Representative    William    Natcher,    of 
Kentucky,  who  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able, capable,  and  friendly  Members  of 
Congress^.    He   has    rendered    excellent 
service  in  his  capacity  as  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  6  years,  and  I  have  no 
feeling  whatever  against  sitting  in  a  con- 
ference presided  over  by  Representative 
Natcher,  and  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Natcher  is  aware  of  the  high  personal 
esteem  and  great  respect  which  I  have 
for  him.    However,  I  believe  that   the 
question  which  has  been  discussed  here 
today  goes  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
question  of  who  shall  preside  at  a  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
on  appropriation  matters. 

The  Senate  is  a  coequal  body  with  the 
House,  and  it  has  coequal  responsibility 
in  appropriation  matters.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee are  willing  to  try  to  reach  a 
workable  solution,  and  quickly,  to  this 
distressing,  embarrassing,  and  regret- 
table situation  which  has  arisen — a 
situation.  I  repeat,  which  has  not  been 
of  our  own  making— but  I  believe  we  are 
all  of  one  mind  that  while  we  are  willing 
to  yield  on  points  based  upon  firm  prece- 
dent, we  expect  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  bears  a  co- 
equal responsibility  to  the  American 
people,  to  yield  similarly. 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  reiterated  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  we  are  willing  to 
yield  with  regard  to  chairmanships  of 
half  the  conferences  if  the  Senate  may 
initiate  half  the  appropriations  bills. 
is  a  good  one. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Senate  committee 
stands  ready  to  discuss  a  workable  and 
honorable  compromise.  I  reiterate  that 
our  chairman  has  been  acting  at  the 
direction  of  his  committee,  and  continues 
to  act  at  the  direction  of  the  member- 
ship of  that  committee.  The  members 
of  the  committee  will  continue  to  support 
him  unanimously  in  his  efforts  to  reach  a 
solution  which  does  not  require  the  Sen- 
ate to  yield  unilaterally,  but  which  re- 
quires both  bodies,  acting  as  coequal 
bodies,  to  yield  in  a  coequal  manner. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
endorse  the  sentiments  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  West  Virginia,  and 
I  thank  him  for  the  compliment  he  has 


ptiid  me.  I  can  well  understand  his 
feeling  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is 
a  tough  assignment  for  any  Senator.  I  , 
feel  somewhat  the  same  way  about  legis- 
lation considered  In  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  That  legislation  , 
can  originate  on  either  side.  Ever  since 
I  became  chairman  of  that  committee, 
there  has  not  been  any  question  about 
the  chairmanship,  or  where  the  conferees 
would  meet.  Sometimes  we  meet  on  the 
Senate  side  and  sometimes  on  the  House 
side.  I  have  never  objected  to  Repre-  .  "• 
sentative  Brent  Spenci,  of  Kentucky, 
presiding.  He  is  my  senior  in  Congress. 
However,  in  recent  years  he  has  usually 
insisted  that  I  preside. 

There  has  never  been  any  question; 
the  choice  has  all  been  voluntary.  But 
now  we  have  the  gun  pointed  at  our 
head.  The  House  wants  to  change  one 
old  established  custom  and  retain  an- 
other; they  do  not  want  to  let  the  Senate 
have  its  constitutional  right  to  initiate 
appropriations.  We  have  the  right  to 
initiate  all  appropriation  bills  if  we  care 
to;  but  we  are  only  asking  to  initiate 
half  of  them. 

The  member  of  our  committee  who 
first  brought  to  our  attention  that  in 
1881  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, after  an  exhaustive  study,  held 
that  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  initiate 
appropriation  bills  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1. 
I  will  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
referring  to  my  report  to  the  committee. 
The  staff  of  the  committee,  at  my  re- 
quest, went  into  the  whole  subject.  I 
had  found  in  "Hinds'  Precedents"  and 
other  authoritative  works  very  firm  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  right  to  ,; 
originate  appropriation  bills  existed  In 
each  House,  or  In  both  Houses,  so  I 
asked  the  staff  to  make  a  study  of  the 
question. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  hsis 
stated,  the  exhaustive  study  was  made 
In  the  other  body  in  1881.  When  a 
Senate  bill  which  included  an  appropria- 
tion got  to  the  House,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  Insisted  that  the 
Senate  had  no  power  to  originate  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Finally,  upon  the  action  of  the 
House,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  already  Included  as 
a  part  of  his  statement — although  I  do 
not  believe  he  read  it — the  long  and  ex- 
haustive report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  shall  read  only  cer- 
tain portions  of  it  to  make  clear  my 
point.  I  shall  first  read  the  title  of  the 
rep>ort: 

The  House  having  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  the  biU  (S.  1157). 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxiry  to  purchase  additional  lots 
of  ground  adjoining  the  new  building  for 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing."  with 
instructions  to  Inqiilre  Into  the  right  of  the 
Senate  tinder  the  Constitution  to  originate 
bills  making  appropriations  of  money  be- 
longing to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  said  committee  having  considered   the 
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same,   beg  leave   to   submit   the   following 
report: 

Then  the  report  was  submitted  In 
great  detail  I  shall  not  weary  the  Sen- 
ate by  readini;  it  However.  I  desire  to 
have  the  Record  show  that  in  that  re- 
port it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  noted  at 
the  end  of  the  InTestigation  that  it  was 
proposed  not  once,  but  several  times, 
that  all  appropriation  bills  should  orig- 
inate In  the  House;  and  that  every  time 
that  provision  was  rejected  by  a  rather 
decisive  vote  of  the  States  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

For  instance,  the  first  of  these  Items 
which  I  noticed  in  the  report  is  a  pro- 
vision submitted  by  Charles  Pinckney. 
of  South  Carolina,  as  follows : 

All  money  bllla  shall  originate  In  the 
house  of  delegates,  and  shall  not  be  altered 
by  the  Senate. 

That  provision  was  stricken  by  the 
action  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  next  proposal  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pinckney.  of  South  Carolina,  who 
moved  to  amend  the  resolution  then  be- 
fore the  Convention  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "excepting  money  bills, 
which  shall  originate  in  the  first  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature." 

That  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Madison.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Sherman,  and 
General  Pinckney,  and  was  finally  voted 
down,  three  States  voting  for,  and  seven, 
including  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina,  against  it. 

Then  a  third  provision  was  offered  in 
these  words — and  it  was  a  report  by  the 
drafting  committee : 

AU  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money, 
and  for  fixli^;  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States, 
shall  originate  In  the  first  braiurh  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States. 

That  provision  was  first  accepted  and 
then,  uiwn  reconsideration,  was  rejected. 

A  fourth  provision,  offered  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  read : 

Bills  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue,  and  for  appropriating  the  same, 
shall  orlgituite  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

That  provision  also  was  rejected;  the 
ayes  1.  noes  10. 

The  provision,  as  later  amended  by  Mr. 
Strong,  was  also  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  these 
provisions  because  I  desired  to  show  that 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
itself,  before  making  its  report,  made  an 
exliaustive  study  of  the  activities  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  suid  learned 
that  on  several  occasions,  specific  efforts 
were  made  to  limit  the  origination  of 
appropriation  bills  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  that  all  such  proposals 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  final  provision,  which  was  adop- 
ted and  accepted,  was  In  this  form: 

AU  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  ol  BepreaentativeB. 


And  80  forth.  Senators  are  familiar 
with  the  present  wording  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  made  its  report  exhaustively. 
I  shall  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  report,  because  I  think  they  so 
clearly  show  what  the  committee  foimd. 
The  committee  made  its  finding  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  stated  in  the  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

With  the  policy  of  stich  a  provision — 

That  is,  a  provision  relating  to  the 
origination  of  appropriation  bills — 

your  committee  has  nothing  to  do.  That 
was  a  matter  to  lie  considered  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  and  the  States  which  ratified 
it.  And  whether  they  acted  wisely  or  un- 
wisely In  that  regard  cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  to  Indicate  an  intention 
on  their  part  to  withhold  from  the  Senate 
the  power  to  originate  bills  for  the  appro- 
priation of  money,  or  that  they  repeatedly  re- 
jected a  proposition  to  confine  that  prlvUege 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  although 
presented  in  the  moet  emphatic  and  unequiv- 
ocal terms.  Believing,  therefore,  from  the 
plain  letter  of  the  Constitution,  as  weU  as 
from  all  the  circumstances  rurrounding  the 
adoption  of  the  provision  In  question,  that 
the  Senate  had  the  clear  right  to  originate 
the  bill,  they  report  it  back  to  the  House, 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
that  the  following  resolution  be  adopted: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  had  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  originate  the  bill  re- 
ferred, and  that  the  power  to  originate  bills 
appropriating  money  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  is  not  exclusive  in  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  action  was  taken  81  years  ago  and 
has  never  since  been  challenged? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  taken  in 
1881 — 81  years  ago.  I  believe  that  that 
action  not  only  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged ;  it  was  not  permitted  to  c<Hne  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  decision.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  stated  that  the  report  con- 
tained the  findings  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  there  was  a  debate  upon  it. 
but  it  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  a 
vote  in  the  House. 

In  1884,  the  same  contention  was  made 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  that  later  year.  The  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, who  was  again  the  Member  who 
handled  the  matter,  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  1881  and  said  it  had  been 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  He  said  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  still 
of  that  opinion;  that  at  least  that  great 
a  majority  of  the  committee  were  in 
favor  of  that  ruling ;  and  that  he  did  not 
see  how  any  other  conclusion  could  be 
reached  by  a  real  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  its  debates. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  twice 
taken  this  position,  the  House  Itself  has 
never  set  aside  that  pK>sition  and.  as  a 
whole,  has  never  voted  on  it,  for  some 


reason,  which  I  could  not  understand, 
imless  it  be  that  It  was  feared  that  the 
House  would  sustain  their  own  com- 
mittee. 

That  action  was  taken  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  not  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is,  I  think,  completely  unanswerable, 
because  it  is  so  completely  in  accord  with 
what  transpired  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  to  mc 
it  seems  rather  queer,  first,  that  the 
House,  itself,  has  never  been  willing  to 
vote  on  this  situation  or  to  vote  down  the 
conclusion  reached  by  its  own  Judiciary 
Committee;  and.  second,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  our 
able  colleagues,  seem  to  feel  that  when  a 
Member  of  that  body  graduates  to  the 
Senate,  he  immediately  becomes  differ- 
ent from  the  economical  person  who 
served  in  the  House.  For  instance.  I 
note  that  the  two  Senators  who  preceded 
me  in  debating  this  matter  today  were 
both  formerly  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  they  served  there  for 
years,  and  their  records  there  were 
highly  honorable.  I  recall  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
frc^n  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden].  had  some 
15  years  of  service  in  the  House  before 
he  came  to  the  Senate;  and  he  has  served 
in  Congress,  representing  his  State  of 
Arizona,  from  the  very  first  day  his  State 
had  representation  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  all  we  ask  is  to  be  coequal,  although 
no  sitting  Member  of  the  Senate  ever  ran 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  brings  up  an  interesting  point. 
Certainly  I  have  never  heard  of  a  sitting 
Senator's  running  for  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  I  have 
heard  of  many  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  run  for  election  to  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  at  this  time  I  note  on 
the  fioor  other  Senators,  in  addition  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona,  whom  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  are  graduates  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  have 
since  come  to  the  Senate ;  and  I  think  the 
character  they  have  shown  during  their 
service  here  has  not  differed  from  the 
character  they  showed  during  their  long 
and  fine  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. And  there  are  also  on  the 
floor  at  this  time  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [  Mr.  Magnttsoh  1 . 
who,  after  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  now  a  Member  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations;  and 
my  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who  served  for 
some  years  in  the  House,  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate;  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  who,  as  I  recall, 
not  only  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  also  served  as  Governor 
of  his  great  State,  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate;  and  the  able  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DraKSEu], 
who  served  many  long  years  in  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  and  was  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  finest  Members  .'be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Senate  to  continue 
that  honorable  service;  and  there  are 
other  Senators,  whom  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  mention  now,  who  have  served 
in  both  bodies. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
both  the  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ['iJii.  Mansfield  I,  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois LMr.  DiRKSEN] ,  are  graduates  of  long 
years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   Furthermore,  I  note  that  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  who  sits  to  my  right,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  served  in  the  House  be- 
fore he  came  to  this  body;  and  certainly 
he  has  maintained  here  the  same  fine 
character  that  he  showed  while  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.     And 
I  note  sitting  at  my  left  my  well  beloved 
seatmate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who,  after 
serving  for  years  with  distinction  in  the 
House,  served  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— and  probably  the  best  one.  we  have 
ever  had.    Certainly  he  did  not  lose  his 
fine  character  when  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate; certainly  he  still  is  a  fine  represent- 
ative in  the  Senate  of  both  his  State  and 
the  entire  Nation. 

It  is  my  recollection  that,  on  last 
checking  the  list,  it  was  found  that  over 
40  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  come  to  the  Senate  and  are 
now  Members  of  the  Senate  and  are  ful- 
filling here  the  fine  character  they  pre- 
viously showed  while  they  were  serving 
as  Members  of  the  House.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  former  Members  of 
the  House. 

On  my  last  count,  some  20  former 
Governors  of  States  were  serving  as 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and.  I  believe, 
were  fulfilling  here  the  excellent  service 
their  people  evidently  thought  they  had 
rendered,  because  they  promoted  them 
by  sending  them  to  the  Senate  after  their 
terms  as  Governors. 

I  note  that  while  I  have  been  speaking, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  DwoRSHAK],  has  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. He,  too,  is  a  highly  conservative 
and  eflflcient  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations;  and  he  grad- 
uated from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  speak  in  similar 
vein  in  regard  to  many  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  However,  at  this  time  I  shall 
yield  back  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  after  stating  that  I  believe  that 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  expects 
the  Senate  to  yield  on  a  tradition  which 
is  as  old  as  this  body — I  refer  to  the 
tradition  in  regard  to  the  place  where  the 
conference  committees  hold  their  meet- 
ings and  as  to  the  one  who  shall  preside 
over  the  meetings  of  the  conference  com- 
mittees— certainly,  the  House  should 
consider  yielding  on  another  tradition — 
and  it  is  nothing  but  a  tradition,  for 
there  is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  appropriation  bills  shall  originate  in 
the  House.    In  fact,  a  House  committee 


has  said  that  that  is  true.  So,  under 
these  circumstances,  why  should  not  the 
House  yield  on  that  tradition,  at  the 
same  time? 

In  that  event.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
appropriation  bills  would  be  reported 
earlier  in  the  year.  In  addition,  then 
we  could  see  how  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues at  the  other,  end  of  the  Capitol 
would  feel  when  they  served  as  referees 
to  pass  on  work  on  which  the  Senate  had 
previously  passed — as  we  in  the  Senate 
do  when  these  bills  originate  in  the 
House. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  House  do  a  fine  job 
in  connection  with  originating  the  ap- 
propriation bills;  and  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  would  do  likewise. 
I  think  that  Members  of  both  bodies 
would  rejoice,  in  particular,  at  the  time 
when  they  have  to  run  for  reelection, 
because  of  the  fact  that  then  they  would 
be  able  to  return  sooner  to  their  home 
States;  and  surely  that  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Senate  originated  half  of  the 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
group  which  asks  another  group  to  sur- 
render traditions  as  old  as  these  in  the 
Congress  should  be  willing  to  surrender 
some  other  equally  old  traditions,  on  its 
part. 

So  far  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  is  concerned,  certainly  he  has 
comported  himself  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  courtesy  and  consideration,  and 
without  ever  uttering  an  angry  word  or 
ever  saying  anything  critical  of  those 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  even 
though  many  times  he  has  been  faced 
with  most  difficult  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
such  excellent  and  outstanding  conduct. 
At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  clear  that  under  the  Constitution 
we  very  definitely  have  a  right — and  we 
could  insist  upon  it  if  we  chose  to  do  so, 
for  our  right  is  just  as  great  as  that  of 
the  House — to  initiate  appropriation 
bills.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
that. 

I  am  also  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  pointed  out  that  approximately 
40  of  the  present  Members  of  the  Senate 
fonnerly  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Likewise.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Flori^ia  pointed  out  that 
all  we  ask  is  that  we  be  treated  as  co- 
equals,  rather  than  be  downgraded  be- 
cause we  have  come  to  the  Senate  side. 
I  am  glad,  too,  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  praised  the  House  appropriation 
committees.  I  have  frequently  done  so, 
and  have  said  I  wished  very  much  that 
we  had  as  much  time  to  work  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills  as  they  do.  However. 
Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  last  year 
the  House  sent  the  Senate  three  appro- 
priation bills,  with  total  appropriations 
of  $9  billion,  in  the  last  month  of  the  ses- 
sion. On  one  of  these,  the  House  passed 
the  conference  report,  which  was  in  dis- 
agreement, and  then  adjourned  before 


the  Senate  could  even  take  up  the  report, 
thus  putting  the  Senate  in  the  position 
of  "take  it  or  leave  it." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Etoes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.    ALLOTT.     I  thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  believe  this  matter  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  capriciousness 
or  arbitrary  action,  insofar  as  the  chair- 
manship of  the  appropriations  confer- 
ence committee  is  concerned. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson  1  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  debate  this  matter.  I  think 
there  are  certain  things  which  must  be 
considered  as  premises,  in  the  first  place. 
The  first  is  that  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional provision  that  the  appropriation 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House.  The 
only  constitutional  provision  referred 
to  in  that  connection  is  the  one  with 
respect  to  revenue-raising  measures ;  but 
certainly  appropriation  bills  are  not 
revenue-raising  measures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  second  point 
is  that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
itself  decided  in  1881  that  the  Senate 
does  have  a  right  to  originate  appropria- 
tion measures.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
of  us  who  are  lawyers,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ways had  this  right;  and.  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland!  has  pointed  out.  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  House  never  let  the  report 
of  its  Judiciary  Committee  come  to  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House — surely,  1 
suppose,  because  it  was  felt  that  in  that 
case  the  report  would  have  been  adopted. 
Whether  it  would  have  been  defeated 
or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  found  In  a  report,  that 
the  Senate  had  a  right  to  initiate  appro- 
priation measures;  though  there  were 
some  dissenters  in  the  House.  Those 
are  the  first  two  facts  we  start  with,  and 
it  is  where  we  b^in  our  discussion  here 
today.  Where  do  we  find  ourselves  now? 
I  heard  nothing  of  this  present  contro- 
versy, if  that  is  what  it  may  be  called, 
until  the  Senate  had  sent  the  second 
supplemental  bill  this  year  to  the  House. 
I  can  well  remember  that  the  Senate, 
in  debate  on  the  floor,  and  in  committee 
for  2  or  3  weeks,  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  It  involved  matters  that 
were  exceedingly  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country,  to  the  very  operation  of 
our  Government. 

Some  Senators  will  recall  that  when 
the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  questioned  the  appropriations  for  the 
Secret  Service,  particularly  since  so 
many  more  Secret  Service  personnel 
were  required  than  2  years  ago.  The 
Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  thought  that  the 
money  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
protection  of  the  President  and  his 
family,  and  also  for  one  other  main  rea- 


son, involving  the  question  of  techniques 
in  counterfeiting,  which  had  become  so 
efficient  that  the  Treasury  itself  had  to 
put  more  men  on  its  payroll.  It  was  a 
question  of  trying  to  stop  the  flood  of 
counterfeiting  that  was  going  on  in  this 
country. 

There  was  another  need  involved  in 
that  bill,  concerning  a  catastrophe  which 
is  not  the  kind  that  hits  my  own  State. 
We  do  not  have  typhoons,  or  big  waves, 
or  catastrophes  of  that  kind.  Catastro- 
phes that  hit  other  areas  of  the  country 
are  of  general  concern  to  the  whole 
country,  whether  they  happen  to  be  the 
kind  that  strike  in  particular  sections  or 
not.  I  know  that  In  my  own  part  of  the 
country  we  had  a  catastrophe  of  drought 
6  or  7  years  ago,  and  due  to  the  compas- 
sion and  understanding  of  the  people  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  ameliorative 
legislation  at  that  time  enabled  people 
to  stay  on  their  farms  and  pull  them- 
selves out  of  the  difficult  conditions  in 
which  they  found  themselves. 

So  in  the  particular  legislation  of  this 
year  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  were 
involved  moneys  for  areas  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  which  had  been  hit  so 
badly.  The  Senate  committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

Those  were  just  two  items  that  oc- 
curred to  me  at  once. 

We  sent  the  bill  to  the  House.  When 
I  voted  for  that  bill,  I  thought  those  two 
items  were  absohitely  necessary,  or  I 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  bill.  I  am 
sure  every  other  Senator  thought  like- 
wise. 

What  is  the  practical  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  the  action  of  the 
House?  Shortly  after  that  event,  we 
were  told,  by  a  series  of  letters  that 
passed  from  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  House  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  we  would 
be  expected  to  make  certain  compro- 
mises, not  only.  In  the  traditional  man- 
ner. 8is  to  where  conference  committees 
meet,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  chair- 
manship of  those  committees. 

If  the  House  originates,  and  has  been 
permitted  by  custom  to  originate,  ap- 
propriation bills,  it  Is  not  unusual — and 
it  is  certainly  not  in  excess  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power — that  the  senior  Senator 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  at  the 
conference  be  entitled  to  be  chairman  of 
the  conference.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
up  the  one  right,  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  at  least  continue  to  act  as  chair- 
men of  the  conferences. 

The  other  question  raised  was  as  to 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  conference 
committees.  This  Is  a  small  problem  to 
be  concerned  about  unless  one  knows  the 
practicalities  of  legislation.  It  is  far 
more  practical  to  meet  on  the  Senate  side 
than  on  the  House  side.  I  can  remember 
being  down  in  room  F-37  day  after  day 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  when,  in  the  course  of  an 
afternoon,  we  would  answer  a  rollcall  to 
vote  on  a  bill,  two,  three,  four,  or  even 
five  times,  while  we  were  in  conference 
committee  downstairs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  it  is 
much  easier  for  Members  of  the  House 


to  anticipate  a  roUcalL  A  rollcall  in  the 
House  is  very  long  and  extensive.  Roll- 
calls  in  the  Senate  take  only  about  15 
minutes;  rollcalls  In  the  House  take  a 
long  time. 

So,  from  the  sheer  question  of  over- 
all planning,  considering  the  way  the 
Senate  operates,  it  is  far  easier  and  more 
expedient  to  meet  on  this  side  of  the 
Capitol.  However,  that  question  is  not 
a  really  important  one.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  right  off  the 
reel,  if  I  may  use  a  colloquialism,  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  modify  this  practice 
and  the  conference  con^nittee  could 
meet  in  a  room  somewhere  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Capitol. 

This  question  is  not  important  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  important  when  the  Senate 
receives  an  appropriation  bill  and  has  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  it.  and  then  brings 
the  bill  to  the  floor  and  discusses  it  at 
great  length  and  works  its  will  upon  the 
bill,  that  bill  should  be  given  considera- 
tion. Instead,  when  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  went  to  the 
House,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was 
inunediately  sent  a  set  of  ultimatums  as 
to  what  we  would  do  hereafter. 

I  myself  feel  very  strongly  about  this 
matter.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the 
actions  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  have  been  ex- 
tremely restrained,  considering  the  pro- 
vocative character  of  some  of  the  com- 
munications that  have  been  sent  to  him. 
It  is  why  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  last  Friday  adopted  the  resolution  in 
support  of  our  distinguished  chairman. 
We  all  feel  he  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  retaining  his  sense  of  balance 
toward  this  whole  question. 

But  there  is  a  real  question  here,  and 
that  is.  Are  we  going  to  be  prevented  in 
this  Congress  from  appropriating  simply 
because  a  person  or  persons — I  do  not 
know  which — have  decided  that  they  are 
going  to  expand  the  power  of  the  other 
body?  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  stopped  from  approjiwriating 
simply  because  a  bill  Is  held  up.  The 
House  held  up  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Persons  went  without  their 
salaries  for  a  while.  I  believe  we  are 
still  waiting  in  the  Senate  to  vote  upon 
disaster  funds  for  the  east  coast,  cover- 
ing States  like  Virginia.  Maryland.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  other  States  in 
which  there  was  need  months  ago.  True, 
the  money  has  not  been  spent.  It  has 
not  been  spent  because  it  was  not  avail- 
able; but  it  was  needed.  Any  part  of 
this  country  that  suffers  from  a  disaster 
of  this  proportion  is  in  need  and  is  de- 
serving of  the  sympathy,  understanding, 
and  compassion  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.    HOLLAND.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  so 
much  that  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
that  particular  item.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  there  was  an  item  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  disaster  relief  in  that  particular 
supplemental  bill  based  on  a  request  of 
the  President.    The  Senate  will  also  re- 


member that  when  we  later  took  up  that 
matter  again  we  had  a  letter  from  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Plsuining  stating 
that  $15  million  of  the  $25  million  was 
sorely  needed  in  the  States  extending, 
roughly,  from  Virginia  to  New  York, 
and  had  been  apportioned  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  but  they  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  legitimate 
requests  of  those  agencies  of  government 
which  had  been  so  badly  hurt. 

The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  also  remem- 
bers that  there  were  other  items  in  the 
same  bill  relating  to  the  same  disaster. 
One  would  have  provided  moneys  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  m«lke 
disaster  loans  to  owners  of  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  motels  which  had  been  badly 
hurt.  The  others  were  for  various  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  destruction 
which  had  been  occasioned  on  the  east 
coast. 

I  hate  to  stand  in  the  well  of  the  Sen- 
ate 3  months  later  and  admit  that  be- 
cause this  argument  has  come  up  those 
needs  have  not  yet  been  met.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  States,  to  the  other 
units  of  Government,  or  to  the  citizens 
at  every  level  who  were  so  adversely 
affected  by  that  destructive  storm,  that 
such  Is  the  case. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  in  the  same  bill,  in  addition  to  many 
other  emergency  items,  were  appropria- 
tion Items  for  the  widows  or  beneficiaries 
of  some  five  or  six  deceased  Members  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  Some  of 
those  Members  passed  away  last  fall. 
Those  items,  which  I  think  are  a  sacred 
trust  for  the  Congress  to  live  up  to  as 
speedily  as  possible,  have  not  yet  been 
acted  upon. 

I  deeply  regret  that  anything  of  the 
type  which  has  happened  should  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  living  up  to  such 
primary  obligations  as  were  Included 
among  the  Items  which  I  mentioned, 
which  were  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator  agrees  with  me. 

I  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
further  that  the  other  body  did  not  even 
name  conferees  until  6  weeks  after  the 
Senate  action,  though  the  Senate  had 
acted  speedily  and  in  time  to  get  the 
conference  report  agreed  to  and  the  law 
enacted  before  we  went  home  for  Easter. 
I  believe  that  at  some  time  somebody 
will  have  to  answer  to  the  American  peo- 
ple for  these  great  derelictions  of  the 
duties  of  Congress  which  have  resulted 
from  this  unseemly  discussion. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  for  em- 
phasizing and  stating  in  such  a  wonder- 
ful way  the  point  I  was  making  about 
the  things  which  were  contained  in  the 
bill.  What  the  Senator  has  said  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I  regard  the  passage  of  that  bill  not 
as  a  mere  whimsy  of  the  Senate,  but  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Senate  to  live  up  to 
the  obligations  each  Senator  undertook 
when  he  walked  up  to  the  rostrum  and 
took  his  oath.  One  of  the  obligations 
we  have  Is  to  legislate  and  to  legislate 
adequately. 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  Inappro- 
priate to  say  that  there  were  some  vital 
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Items  in  the  bill.  This  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  apointment  of  the  House 
conferees  was  delayed  for  the  6  weeks 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Florida  spoke, 
and  why  the  demands  were  made  upon 
us  at  that  time. 

This  is  a  grave  matter,  and  it  must  be 
determined.  Congress  has  to  provide 
appropriations.  Congress  has  to  provide 
money  for  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  indicated  by  its  two  reso- 
lutions and  unanimous  actions  on  those 
resolutions  its  full  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  to  make  it  cl€ar  that  I 
support  him  fully — and  not  as  a  capri- 
cious tug  of  war  between  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical interest,  that  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  the 
process  of  appropriations  by  saying  to 
the  other,  "The  process  of  appropria- 
tions which  we  have  adopted  is  the  one 
you  shall  accept,  or  else."  This  is  what 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  one  thought  I  should  like  to 
express  in  conclusion.  In  the  recent  ex- 
change of  correspondence  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Senate  had  overappropriated 
compared  to  the  House  in  several  in- 
stances. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Independent  OfiBces,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  in  the 
Chamber.  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee.  I  know  of  instances,  in 
respect  to  that  bill  and  in  respect  to 
other  bills,  in  which  the  appropriations 
provided  by  the  House  were  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  contractual  obligations  of 
the  Government. 

I  recall  one  Instance  when  the  appro- 
priations authorized  by  the  House  would 
not  meet  the  contractual  obligations  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  subsi- 
dies to  the  supplemental  airlines.  Per- 
haps the  Senate  was  acting  irresponsibly 
by  appropriating  the  money  necessary  to 
meet  those  legal  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was. 

When  we  talk  about  the  amount  the 
Senate  may  have  appropriated  over  the 
House  figxire,  or  under  the  House  figure, 
or  anything  else,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  consider  whether  the  Senate  was 
in  the  act  of  appropriating  moneys 
needed  to  meet  the  actual  contractual, 
or  sometimes  judgment,  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  LMr.  Hay- 
den  1  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  assure  him 
of  my  support.  I  believe  he  hsis  the  sup- 
port of  all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion he  had  made  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy. 


PROPOSED  EXCESSIVE  POSTAL 
RATE  INCREASES  THREATEN  THE 
FREE   FARM  PRESS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
American  farmers  begin  another  bounti- 
ful harvest,  I  want  to  direct  the  Nation's 
attention  to  the  contributions  made  by 
the  free  farm  press  to  the  mechaniza- 
tion and  productivity  of  our  agriculture, 
which  is  unequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world — and  undoubtedly  arouses  the 
envy  of  the  Communist  overlords  of 
Russia  and  China  unable  to  raise  enough 
food  for  their  oppressed  ix>pulations. 

The  newspapers  and  agriculture 
magazines,  which  year  after  year  bring 
to  our  farm  homes  a  flow  of  information 
on  improving  methods  and  practices, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  enduring 
forces  that  make  our  production  of  food 
a  marvel  of  achievement. 

A  special  reason  for  noting  the  role  of 
the  farm  press  in  the  1962  harvest  season 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  newspapers 
and  farm  magazines  are  now  fighting 
against  proposed  excessive  postal  rate 
increases  which  threaten  the  continued 
existence  of  many  of  the  smaller  publica- 
tions. These  enormous  mail  hikes  are 
contained  in  H.R.  7927,  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Most  of  the  small  newspapers  and  all 
of  the  farm  magazines  depend  100  per- 
cent upon  post  office  delivery  for  their 
distribution  so  that  any  increase  in 
postal  rates  is  a  very  real  threat  to  the 
existence  of  the  farm  press. 

Thre€:  national  farm  journals  serve 
nearly  6  million  farm  homes,  and  34 
regional  and  specialized  farm  publica- 
tions are  delivered  to  another  4,635,000 
farms  by  mail.  The  total  postage  in- 
crease for  their  37  publications  under 
H.R.  7927  would  amount  to  more  than 
$1,748,000  on  present  circulation.  The 
3  national  farm  publications  lost  more 
than  $1  million  last  year,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  34  smaller  journals  oper- 
ated in  the  red,  so  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  suspension  of  even 
1  of  these  essential  periodicals. 

These  farm  magazines  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  practical  information 
which  is  not  displaced  either  by  news 
heard  over  the  air,  or  by  bulletins  Issued 
by  Government  services.  They  are 
highly  valued  for  advice  on  improving 
methods  and  practices  for  economic 
gain. 

In  the  pages  of  these  publications  first 
appeared  many  of  the  tips  that  led  to 
new  farming  practices  enabling  produc- 
tion to  outrun  the  higher  food  consump- 
tion of  a  growing  United  States.  Much 
new  machinery  was  first  shown  in  the 
pages  of  these  journals,  and  the  unre- 
mitting effort  by  farmers  to  mechanize 
their  operations  was  nourished  and  fed 
by  the  progressive  editorial  policies. 

Our  capacity  to  produce  more  than 
enough  food  to  supply  our  country  and 
our  allies  is  one  of  our  greatest  strengths. 
The  technical  information  and  advice 
which  helps  to  keep  that  capacity  at  peak 
level  must  not  be  shut  off  or  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  farm  journals  or  news- 


papers no  longer  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  exorbitant  postal  rate  increases. 

I  fear  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
situation  in  our  postal  service  when  rate 
hikes  no  longer  will  be  the  basic  solution 
to  the  problem.  Today  Post  Office  costs 
are  as  much  as  the  entire  Federal  budget 
only  30  years  ago.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  warned  that  postal  costs  will 
reach  appalling  levels  in  the  next  two 
decades. 

I  urge  we  look  for  our  long-range  pos- 
tal balance  in  modernization  and  good 
old-fashioned  business  economics.  The 
Post  Office  could  take  a  lesson  from  the 
American  farmers  who  have  found  the 
mechanization  advocated  in  their  farm 
papers  the  key  to  greater  productivity 
and  lower  costs  of  operation. 

The  administration  could  give  a  boost 
to  business  and  agriculture  by  indicating 
now  that  it  will  accept  postal  rate  in- 
creases far  less  onerous  than  those  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  7927.  I  will  urge  great 
caution  on  the  matter  of  fixing  second 
and  third  class  mall  rates. 

At  this  critical  juncture  In  the  history 
of  world  relations,  we  can  ill  afford  a 
decline  in  the  unifying  factors  of  our 
great  American  press.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  share  this  point  of  view. 

Low  postal  rates  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  farm  press  and  their 
preservation  has  enabled  the  farm  papers 
to  grow  as  agriculture  expanded.  The 
long-established  Federal  Goverrunent 
policy  of  economic  postal  delivery  for 
our  dally  and  small  weekly  newspapers, 
and  our  diversified  regional  and  national 
farm  magazines  must  not  be  weakened 
or  abandoned. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Kansas  Farmer  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  1962,  the  following  statement 
ap(>eared : 

Laat  year,  Kansas  Farmer  mailed  3.144.000 
copies  in  Its  24  Issues.  Should  the  pro- 
posed Increase  be  imposed,  Kansas  Farmer's 
postal  bill  would  be  Increased  $31,440  a  year. 
Publishers  are  pointing  out  to  their  readers 
the  unfairness  of  the  136-percent  Increase 
scheduled  for  second-class  mall  as  compartd 
to  only  25  percent  for  first  and  third  class. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  full  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred,  together  with  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Let's  Reason  Together,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Ohio  Farmer;  an  editorial 
entitled  "As  Arizona  Farmer  Sees  It. " 
published  in  the  Arizona  Farmer  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1962:  an  editorial  entitled 
"Postal  Bill  Self-Defeating. "  published 
in  the  Nebraska  Farmer  on  March  3. 
1962;  an  editorial  entitled  "We  Need 
Your  Help, "  published  in  the  Farmer- 
Stockman,  March  1962;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Postal  Increases  Peril  Farm  Pa- 
pers." published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
(111.)  March  3.  1962;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Postal  Rates "  published  in  the 
Michigan  Farmer  on  February  17,  1962; 
an  editorial  entitled  "Mall  Costs  Trouble 
Farm  Papers,"  published  in  the  Mon- 
tana Farmer-Stockman;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Facts  About  Magazines  and 
Postal  Rates,"  published  in  the  Progres- 
sive Parmer  in  April  1962;  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Fight  for  Life,"  published 
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in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Kansas  Farmer,  Feb.  17.  1962] 
Froposq)  Postal  Rats  Hncx  Thkeatens  Litb 
OP  Farm  Maoazinbs 
Existence  of  many  publications,  Including 
farm  magazlnec,  Is  threatened  by  enormous 
poEtal  rate  Increases  brovlded  In  a  bill  now 
before  the  U.S.  Concpiess.  The  bill,  which 
would  boost  second-class  mall  rates  by  over 
135  percent,  ha-s  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  will  come  next  before  the 
Senate. 

Farm  publications,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
farm  organizations,  are  voicing  strong  op- 
position to  the  proposed  hike  In  rates  under 
which  their  magazines  are  mailed.  James 
MllhoUand,  Jr.,  president  of  Home  State 
Farm  Publications,  Inc.,  a  group  of  eight 
farm  publications,  of  which  Kansas  Farmer 
is  one,  says  "this  unfab*  increase  would  mark 
the  end  of  many  agricultural  publishing 
companies." 

Last  year,  Kansas  Farmer  mailed  3.144,000 
copies  In  Its  24  Issues.  Should  the  proposed 
Increase  be  Imjxjsed,  Kansas  Farmer's  postal 
bill  would  be  Increased  931,440  a  year.  Pub- 
lishers are  pointing  out  to  their  readers  the 
unfairness  of  tJie  136-percent  increase  sched- 
uled for  second-class  mail  as  compared  to 
only  25  percent  for  first  and  third  class. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Orange  has  voiced  strong  opposition  to  the 
postal  bill.  Herschel  Newsom.  grange  master. 
In  a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  said: 

"We  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  Invaluable  services  rendered 
farmers  and  the  Nation  by  the  agricultural 
press,  and  we  suggest  that  the  need  for  a 
continuation  of  those  services  outweighs  any 
possible,  temporary  gain  in  revenue  resulting 
from  the  proposed  Increase  In  postal  rates. 
"The  proposed  postal  rate  Increase,  virtu- 
ally doubling  present  mailing  costs,  would 
Impose  on  the  hundreds  of  magazines  which 
serve  rural  Americans  an  additional  burden 
which  could  not  be  borne  by  a  substantial 
number  of  the.se  publications. 

"Any  decrease  In  the  number  of  publica- 
tions serving  farmers  would,  In  our  opinion, 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  information  avail- 
able to  farmers.  An  Informed  agriculture, 
we  believe.  Is  a  prerequisite  to  sound  deci- 
sions and  preservation  of  oui  democratic 
processes. 

"American  farmers  are  the  most  efficient 
and  productive  in  the  world  because  they 
have  been  and  are  the  best  Informed  In  the 
world.  Newspapers  snd  magazines  serving 
farmers  have  had  an  indispensable  part  In 
application  of  technological  advancements 
In  the  production  and  distribution  of  foods 
and  fibers,  through  dissemination  of  accurate 
information. 

"To  Impose  additional  financial  burdens 
on  those  publications  at  this  time  would.  In 
our  opinion,  limit  the  availability  of  Infor- 
mation needed  by  farmers  In  making  wise 
decisions  on  many  problems  which  face 
American  agriculture  now  and  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead. 

"Freedom  of  the  press,  one  of  our  most 
priceless  heritages  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  can  be  nulli- 
fied by  imposing  on  the  press  excessive  and 
unjustified  cotits  as  readily  as  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  direct  Government  censorship." 

IFrom  the  Ohio  Farmer] 

Lets  Rkason    Togethxb — The  Postal  Rati 

increasb 

Few  of  us  can  l>e  entirely  objective  in  our 

thinking  about  issues  which  affect  us  great- 


ly. We're  likely  to  be  like  the  southern 
gentleman  who  wrote  "An  Unbiased  History 
of  the  Civil  War  Prom  a  Southerner's  View- 
point." It's  natural  to  consider  first  how 
something  will  affect  you  and  your  business. 
Editors,  along  with  everyone  else,  share  this 
quirk  of  human  natxire. 

This  Is  why  until  now  we've  refrained 
from  saying  anything  about  the  postal  rate 
Increases  pending  in  Congress.  For,  the 
second-class  increases,  if  signed  into  law, 
win  mark  the  end  of  many  agricultural  pub- 
lishing companies.  The  postal  bill,  H.R. 
7927,  has  already  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  awaiting  action  in 
the  Senate. 

Whether  our  company  makes  or  loses 
money  is  of  only  secondary  Interest  to  you. 
The  thing  you're  concerned  about  is  the 
service  we  render  you.  And,  whether  the 
postal  rate  Increase  will  shut  off  a  flow  of 
Information  that's  of  real  value  and  help. 

Our  publisher  can  say  what  the  rate  In- 
crease will  do  to  our  company.  He  says: 
"The  first  Increase  In  the  bill,  which  will  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1962,  will  add  $110,500 
to  oiu"  present  costs.  The  second  Increase, 
which  becomes  effective  July  1,  1963,  will 
add  an  additional  $110,500  to  our  present 
costs.  In  a  period  of  12  months  one  of  our 
major  expenses  will  be  Increased  $221,000  or 
136  percent.  I  know  of  no  industry  or  busi- 
ness in  this  country  which  could  sustain  an 
Increase  of  136  percent  in  12  months  and 
still  survive.  Agricultural  publishing  is  no 
exception." 

Probably  more  important  them  the  In- 
crease Is  the  way  It  Is  to  be  applied.  Every- 
one must  admit  there's  need  for  higher  post- 
age rates  if  some  of  the  deficit  Is  eliminated. 
But,  this  proposal  Is  to  raise  the  rate  a  half 
cent  per  piece  of  mail  on  July  1  and  another 
half  cent  6  months  later.  It's  based  upon 
number  mailed  and  not  weight.  Thus,  a 
"fat"  national  magazine  weighing  several 
times  as  much  as  a  farm  magazine  would 
pay  exactly  the  same  increase.  Tills  would 
penalize  the  smaller  publications  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  "bigs." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Grange  has  studied  the  proposal  and  what  It 
will  do  to  the  flow  of  agricultural  Informa- 
tion. National  Master  Herschel  D.  Newsom 
has  already  expressed  to  Congress  "our  deep 
concern  over  possible  hasty  action  on  H.R. 
7927  which,  among  other  things,  provides  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  second-class  mail 
rates." 

His  message  continued:  "We  resi>ectfully 
call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  invalu- 
able services  rendered  farmers  and  the  Na- 
tion by  the  agricultural  press,  and  suggest 
that  the  need  for  a  continuation  of  these 
services  outweighs  any  possible,  temporary 
gain  in  revenue  resulting  from  the  proposed 
Increase  in  postal  rates. 

"The  proposed  postal  rate  Increase,  vir- 
tually doubling  present  mailing  costs,  would 
Impose  on  the  hundreds  of  magazines  which 
serve  rural  Americans  an  additional  burden 
which  could  not  be  borne  by  a  substantial 
number  of  these  publications. 

"To  Impose  additional  financial  burdens 
on  these  publications  at  this  time  would. 
In  our  opinion,  limit  the  availability  of  in- 
formation needed  by  farmers  in  making  wise 
decisions  on  many  problems  which  face 
American  agriculture  now  and  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead. 

"Freedom  of  the  press,  one  of  our  priceless 
heritages  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  can  be  nullified  by  impos- 
ing on  the  press  excessive  and  unjvistified 
costs  as  readily  as  by  the  imposition  of  direct 
Government  censorship." 

Herschel  Newsom  is  not  thinking  especially 
about  the  future  of  farm  magazines.  He's 
mostly  concerned  about  the  future  of  rural 
America.  And,  he's  convinced  that  the  flow 
of  information  through  farm  magazines  must 


continue  for  the  good  of  everyone,  farm  and 
city  person  alike. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Parmer,  Peb.  24,  1962 J 

As  Arizona   FARiicai  Skes  It — ^Farm   Papers 

IN  Peril 

Agricultural  papers  will  be  fighting,  per- 
haps for  their  very  lives,  when  bUls  for 
drastic  postal  rate  increases  come  up  in 
the  Senate  around  March  1. 

If  second-class  rates  are  raised  more  than 
100  percent,  as  some  administration  and 
Congressmen  advocate,  it  will  mean  the 
death  of  many  State  publications  and  will 
seriously  cripple  larger  ones  of  regional  or 
national  stature. 

Six  times  in  the  last  9  years,  second-class 
rates  have  been  raised  10  percent.  The  limit 
has  been  reached  with  periodicals,  like  farm 
papers,  which  cannot  turn  to  other  means 
of  distribution  but  must  go  through  the 
malls. 

At  the  same  time  the  free  mailing  privi- 
leges to  foreign  governments  have  been  ex- 
tended and  broadened.  Tons  and  tons  of 
Soviet  propaganda  are  distributed  at  the 
exi>en8e  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  And  everyone 
knows  how  much  "Junk  mail"  he  finds  in 
his  box,  all  handled  at  less  than  cost. 

Agricultural  publishers  have  always  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
performing  a  valuable  public  service,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Postal  Act  of  1879.  Now 
It  is  proposed  that  that  service  shall  be 
greatly  curtailed  and.  In  some  cases, 
terminated. 

[Prom  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  Mar.  3,   1962] 
Postal  Bill  Seu-Depeating 

Leglslfitlon  which  may  actually  mean  life 
or  death  to  some  small  magazines  is  now 
being  considered  in  Congress.  It  is  a  blU 
which  would  increase  postal  rates  steeply  in 
some  classes. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  now  paying 
nearly  twice  what  tliey  did  10  years  ago  for 
mail  service.  In  addition  they  do  much  of 
the  handling  of  their  product  to  take  the 
workload  off  the  post  office.  TTiey  are  sack- 
ing, sorting  and  hauling  their  publications 
to  trains  to  keep  post  office  work  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  new  legislation  as  it  now  stands  would 
double  the  mailing  charges  again,  not  In  10 
years  but  in  2  years.  This  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington. 

If  the  Senate  sliovild  concur  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  make  It  into  law,  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  tragedy  Ijecause  the 
new  rates  would  defeat  their  own  purpose. 
Tbey  would  not  halt  the  so-called  postal 
deficit;  they  would  further  diminish  the  dis- 
tribution of  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Eighty  magazines,  including  two  farm  pub- 
lications, have  died  in  tbe  last  10  years. 
What  Is  prop>08ed  now  would  increase  this 
decimation. 

It  Is  Just  not  possible  for  many  smaller 
publications  to  survive  under  the  House  pro- 
posal. It  is  to  be  lioped  that  the  Senate 
will  not  let  their  death  knell  be  sounded. 

[From  the  Farmer-Stockman.  March  1962] 
We  Need  Yotjr  Help 

A  postal  rate  Increase  that  would  deal  a 
crippling  blow  to  newspapers  smd  magazines 
is  pending  In  Congress.  It  Is  part  of  a  pro- 
posed general  raise  in  rates  that  would  also 
affect  users  of  first-class  mall,  bxilk  mailings 
to  "Mr.  Boxholder,"  and  parcel  post,  although 
not  on  an  equitable  basis.  Congressmen 
and  Government  bureaus  would  continue  to 
enjoy  free  mailings  under  their  precious 
franking  privilege. 

Post  office  receipts  have  been  running 
about  15  percent  below  costs,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  that  first  class  postage  rates 
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be  raised  23  percent,  with  stamps  goliig  from 
4  cents  to  5  cents  each. 

We  don't  have  access  to  post  office  records 
showing  what  It  oosta  to  handle  varloue 
classes  of  mall,  but  we  do  know  what  It 
costs  to  mall  the  Farmer-Stockman  to  yoti 
and  other  readers.  In  1946  we  paid  the  poet 
office  ♦13.434  for  this  service,  after  we  had 
sorted  the  magazines,  tied  them  In  bundles 
by  post  offices  and  placed  them  In  mail  sacks 
ready  to  ship.  In  1961.  we  paid  $5^.871,  four 
times  as  much.  If  this  latest  proposal  Is 
enacted,  our  annual  postal  bill  will  double 
again,  running  to  $106,631  a  year.  It  would 
add  1  cent  a  copy  to  our  cost,  as  It  would 
to  every  other  newspaper  and  magazine  using 
a  second-class  permit.  We  think  that  this 
Increase,  on  top  of  the  previous  series  of  rate 
raises.  Is  too  much. 

Perhaps  you  agree.  If  you  do,  we"d  appre- 
ciate It  if  you  would  write  and  tell  jrour  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  what  you  think  about 
It.  The  good  old  days  of  2-cent  postage  and 
penny  postcards  are  gone  forever,  but  yovu 
Congressman  can  still  send  you  his  explana- 
tion of  this  money-raising  bill  without 
stamps.  Please  write  him  now,  while  the 
present  low  4-cent  rates  are  still  in  effect. 


to-date  Information  on  both  the  economics 
and  politics  of  farming. 

Prairie  Farmer  goes  to  bat  for  its  readers 
whenever  we  see  a  need.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  go  to  bat  for  us.  If  so.  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  your  Senators  In  Washing- 
ton. The  address  is  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  If  you  think  Prairie 
Parmer  and  the  other  farm  papers  you  sub- 
scribe for  are  important  to  you  and  to  your 
business,  ask  your  Senators  to  keep  this  In 
mind  when  they  take  up  the  postal  increase 
bill. 

Do  It  right  away,  because  the  next  few 
weeks  are  critical. 


(From  the  Illinois  Prairie  Farmer,  Mar.  3, 
1962] 

Postal  Imcrzases  Psan.  Farm  Papebs 

You  farm  folks  who  know  what  It  Is  to 
run  a  business  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  will 
want  to  know  about  a  serious  situation  that 
faces  farm  papers.  The  postal  increase  bill, 
H.R.  7927,  which  recently  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington  and  which 
boosts  letter  postage  rates  to  5  cents,  threat- 
ens the  very  existence  of  farm  publications. 
This  bill  proposes  an  increase  which  for 
Prairie  Farmer  alone  would  amount  to 
around  $100,000  a  year.  This  boost  is  close 
to  our  entire  annual  budget  for  editorial 
staff  and  services.  It  comes  on  top  of  six 
previous  postal  increases  that  we  have  ab- 
sorbed over  the  past  10  years. 

All  publishing  costs,  like  farm  costs,  have 
gone  up  rapidly  In  the  15  years  since  World 
War  n.  A  recent  survey  of  farm  publications 
showed  that  since  1946  the  per  page  cost  of 
producing  and  printing  farm  papers  has  gone 
up  84  percent  while  in  the  same  period  the 
average  increase  in  per  page  cost  of  mailing 
the  paper  has  gone  up  164  percent. 

There  has  been  much  talk  over  the  years 
about  postal  subsidies  to  newspapers  and 
magazines.  It  is  true  that  such  subsidies  did 
exist  as  a  part  of  the  American  plan  to  get 
information  and  news  out  to  all  people  wher- 
ever they  might  be  scattered  o\'er  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Low  postal  rates 
were  especially  Intended  to  assist  the  circu- 
lation of  local  country  weeklies  and  farm 
papers  in  rural  areas.  But  any  special  treat- 
ment has  evaporated  quickly  with  one  rate 
increase  after  another  in  recent  years.  This 
trend  has  hit  hard  the  farm  papers  which 
must  be  distributed  through  the  malls  rather 
than  on  newsstands,  and  which  have  fur- 
nished an  Indispensable  link  between  farm 
people  and  the  Information  they  need  for 
good  farming. 

We  also  hear  It  said  nowadays  that  this  In- 
formation Is  no  longer  necessary  because 
farm  production  is  ahead  of  demand.  Some 
have  even  proposed  that  we  close  down  our 
experiment  stations  and  the  pipelines  for 
carrying  their  materials  so  that  "consump- 
tion can  catch  up." 

T^ey  forget  that  you  cannot  turn  off  and 
on  such  100-year-old  institutions  as  our 
land-grant  colleges  and  Prairie  Farmer.  The 
time  is  sure  to  come  when  we  will  need 
every  bit  of  agricultural  production  we  can 
muster.  Certainly  that  small  but  Important 
percentage  of  our  population  which  has  to 
carry  the  responsibility  of  feeding  the  Na- 
tion and  earing  for  the  land  deserves  and 
requires  the  best  In  the  new  science  and  up- 


[From  the  East  Tanslng  Michlgiui  Farmer, 
Feb.   17,  1962  J 

Postal  Ratxs 
Much  has  been  said  In  the  newspapers  and 
over  the  radio  and  TV  stations  about  the 
need  for  more  revenue  to  meet  a  consider- 
able deficit  In  our  postal  services.  We  want 
our  readers  to  know  our  position  on  the  sit- 
uation and  the  legislation  being  advanced  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  as  a  remedy. 

Wcte  firm  believers  that  America  can  be 
only  as  strong  as  Its  people.  We  favor  every 
generation  taking  care  of  its  own  obligations, 
with  each  segment  of  our  society  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  its  p.artlcular  group. 
This  Includes  the  postal  deficit.  It  should 
be  eliminated.  But  no  legislation  should 
be  adopted  until  after  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration U  given  to  determining  the  extent 
of  responsibility  each  user  of  the  services 
should  bear.  We  sincerely  feel  that  so  far 
this  has  not  tieen  done.  In  fact,  evidence 
would  indicate  little  If  any  credit  has  been 
given  farm  magazines,  such  as  Michigan 
Fanner,  for  their  services  to  the  pro^^ss  of 
our  country.  Tliere'B  failure  to  appreciate 
that  farm  magazines  are  actually  service 
publications  going  into  nu*al  homes  on  a  reg- 
ular schedule.  Not  Just  free  material  of 
uncertain  frequency  and  quality  and  value 
cluttering  up  mailboxes  whether  wanted  or 
not.  Folks  must  show  their  definite  interest 
in  the  magazine  by  paying  a  commonly 
known  annual  sulMcription  price,  which 
proves  that  Interest  to  any  persons  or  con- 
cerns wishing  to  know. 

We're  proud  of  the  fact  that  Independent 
surveys  among  farm  folks  over  the  Nation 
have  shown  liberal  credit  and  praise  given 
farm  magazines  for  helping  them  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  farmers  In  the 
world.  Farm  leaders  have  declared  that 
without  these  magazines  American  agri- 
culture would  lose  some  of  Its  present  leader- 
ship over  similar  workers  in  other  lands, 
especially  where  conununlsm  dominates. 

The  proposed  law  now  In  the  Senate  would 
Increase  the  postage  rate  on  our  eight  farm 
magazines  some  136  percent  by  July  1,  1963. 
All  will  be  seriously  handicapped  In  their 
efforts  to  serve  readers.  Some  farm  maga- 
zines cannot  survive  this  sharp  rise  in  mail- 
ing costs.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  National  Grange  officials  have 
voiced  deep  concern  over  this  to  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Undoubtedly  many  of  our 
readers  would  be  Interested  in  doing  likewise. 
We're  sure  their  Senators — Hon.  Philip  A. 
HArr  and  Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNamara  In  the 
Senate  Office  Building  at  Washington,  DC. — 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

And  we  welcome  any  sincere  and  honest 
assistance  volunteered  to  support  our  pres- 
entation before  the  Senate  In  behalf  of  farm 
magazines  serving  the  rural  folKs  of  our 
Nation,  who  In  t\im  serve  all  of  the  people 
of  America  with  an  abundance  of  good  food. 


committee,  should  be  enacted.  This  destruc- 
tive measure  would  arbitrarily  impoee  a  per 
copy  charge  In  addition  to  the  present  sec- 
ond-class rates  which  have  thenoaelvea  been 
increased  90  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

Under  the  new  proposal.  Montana  Farmer- 
Stockman's  total  second-class  mailing  costs 
would  be  further  increased  by  more  than  100 
percent. 

The  method  of  increasing  second-class 
malliiig  charges  In  the  bill  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  cost  fiu-m  papers  rela- 
tively more  than  most  publications  because 
farm  papers  go  direct  to  their  subscribers 
by  mall. 

In  the  case  of  Montana  Farmer-Stockman, 
100  percent  of  our  circulation  goes  through 
the  malls  to  our  subscribers.  We  have  no 
newsstand  circulation. 

Cost  accountants  of  the  publishing  Indus- 
try have  made  studies  which  indicate  tliat 
second-cISM  mall  Is  already  paying  its  way 
in  the  post  office  operation  ;it  present  rates. 
Papers  ar.d  magazines  are  sacked  In  the  mail- 
ing rooms  of  the  publication.  The  sacks  are 
marked  to  show  train  designations  so  there 
Is  little  or  no  handling  of  this  outgoing  mall 
in  the  post  office. 

Agricultural  publishers  have  always  oper- 
ated on  the  assumption  that  their  publica- 
tions perform  a  valuable  public  service. 
Countless  surveys  have  deouinstrated  that 
farmers  and  ranchers  rely  upon  the  farm 
press  far  more  than  any  other  source  for  up- 
to-date  information  about  farming  methods 
and  practices,  and  farm  problems  generally. 

Under  present  conditions  farm  papers 
would  be  compelled  to  pass  along  to  teadaii 
and  advertisers  in  the  form  of  Lncrea— d  TtAm 
any  such  drastic  incre— —  as  propoaed  In  the 
new  postal  bill.  It  is  to  b*  hoped  that  more 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
measure  In  the  Senate  than  was  given  in  the 
House  and  that  this  inequitable  Increase  will 
be  greatly  modified.  However,  there  U  no 
assurance  that  such  will  be  the  case. 


[From  the  Montana  Farmer -Stockman] 
Mail  Costs  Tboublb  Fakm  Papexs 

Farm  papers  and  other  publications  would 
be  in  serious  trouble  If  postal  bill  H.R.  7927. 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate  postal 


I  Prom   the  Progressive   Farmer,   April    1962 1 

We  Wawt  You  To  Know  thx  Facts  About 
Magazinks  and  Postal  Ratcs 

The  U.S.  Hovise  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  postal  bill  that  will  threaten  the 
life  of  many  magazines  If  It  also  passes 
the  Senate  and  becomes  law.  It  adds  tre- 
mendously to  the  cost  of  doing  business 
at  a  particularly  bad  time  for  magazines, 
as  we  will  point  out. 

Over  the  years,  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  led  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  believe 
that  its  annual  deficits — this  year  $843  mil- 
lion— are  a  subsidy  to  those  of  us  who  use 
the  malls. 

This  $843  million  figure  Is  what  Senator 
Olin  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee,  calls  a  phantom 
deficit.  We  want  to  tell  you  why  this  Is 
true. 

First,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  not  a 
business  In  the  usually  accepted  meaning 
of  the  word.  Of  the  35.000  post  offices  we 
now  operate,  probably  28,000  of  them  lose 
money.  Too  small  to  have  any  chance  of 
ever  making  a  profit,  many  post  offices  are 
kept  open  entirely  as  a  convenience  to  local 
people.  But,  said  Postmaster  General  Day 
recently  In  Houston,  Tex.,  In  fulfilling  our 
obligation  to  provide  service  to  all  the 
people,  we  quite  properly  keep  them  open. 

Now  thousands  of  money-losing  post  offices 
Is  Just  one  of  many  services  the  Post  Office 
Department  renders  people  of  the  Nation 
free  of  charge  or  at  cut  rates.  In  his  In- 
teresting biography  of  Senator  Olin  John- 
ston, which  we  suggest  you  read,  "Senator  for 
the  South."  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  John  E.  Huss  lists  19  public  services 
provided  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Included  among  the  19  are  such  services  as: 

Free  delivery  of  newspapers  within  county 
where  published. 


Special  low  rates  (or  nonprofit  religious 
and  scientific  publications. 

The  greatest  public  service  of  all,  rural 
free  delivery,  costs  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  It  brings  to  the  Poet  Office  Department 
In  revenue.  No  public  utility  oi>erated  for 
profit  would  or  could  carry  such  a  financial 
load.  But  our  Oovermnent  would  be  foolish 
to  drop  R.FJ3.  because  to  do  so  would  isolate 
a  large  part  of  our  Nation. 

What  we  would  like  Progressive  Farmer 
subscribers  to  realize  is  that  this  $843  mil- 
lion deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
Includes  these  public-service  costs.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  all  public- 
service  costs  were  wrung  out  of  the  $843 
million  deficit.  It  would  shrink  to  at  least 
half  its  size. 

The  administration  has  never  been  willing 
to  separate  the  strictly  business  operations 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  from  its  public 
services.  It  haw  frequently  gone  to  Congress 
with  rate  Increases  that  would  make  mail 
users  pay  the  greater  part  of  these  public- 
service  costs.  The  public  services  are  well 
worth  the  money.  But  they  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  the  people,  and  the  people  should 
pay  for  them. 

A  good  dose  of  efficiency  would  heal  most 
of  the  Post  Office  Department's  "actual"  def- 
icit that  remains  after  subtracting  public- 
service  costs.  Senator  Johnston  says  "the 
bvirnlng  Issue  in  the  post  office  situation  is 
better  service  for  less  money."  And  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  Brawley  has  stated  that 
about  $300  million  eould  be  saved  by  the 
mechanization  and  modernization  of  postal 
equipment  and  methods. 

Moreover,  magazine  publishers  are  not  sat- 
isfied they  are  getting  a  fair  deal  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  its  allocation  of 
costs  against  different  classes  of  mall.  It  is 
often  claimed  that  first-class  mall  (letter 
mall)  pays  Its  way — and  that  the  big  losses 
are  in  distributing  publications  under 
second-class  rates.  Magazine  folks  are  con- 
vinced that  many  post  office  costs  would  not 
be  necessary  were  it  not  lor  first-class  mall. 
But  second-  and  third-class  mall  is  made  to 
share  these  costs. 

lxttxr  mail  has  paioarrr 
Second  class  mall  Is  handled  during  slack 
time.  It  Is  the  letter  mail  that  often  has 
to  be  handled  as  many  as  20  times.  It  must 
be  picked  up.  carried  to  station,  canceled, 
sorted,  bundled,  bagged,  and  sent  to  Its  des- 
tination, where  It  must  be  resorted,  routed, 
and  delivered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Progressive  Parmer 
makes  It  easy  for  the  Post  Office  I>epartment 
to  handle  your  copy  of  the  magazine.  All 
copies  for  a  rural  route  are  mailed  so  a 
carrier  can  quickly  pick  up  all  copies  for  his 
route.  We  place  all  copies  for  each  post  office 
in  a  separate  sack.  These  sacks  are  delivered 
by  the  Progressive  Parmer  directly  to  the 
Birmingham  railroad  stations  and  post  office 
truck  terminal  and  to  re -ntry  points. 

The  Progressive  Farmer  has  never  opposed 
reasonable  rate  increases.  We  realize  that 
the  cost  of  doing  business  Is  going  up.  Even 
though  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  In  part 
a  public-service  Institution,  we  don't  expect 
It  to  distribute  our  magazine  at  a  loss.  We 
do  feel  that  if  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  take  three  steps  there  will  be  no  need 
for  such  an  exorbitant  rate  increase  as  that 
which  recently  passed  the  House: 

1.  Take  public-service  costs  entirely  out  of 
the  budget  on  which  postal  rates  are  based. 

2.  Modernize  its  operations. 

3.  Fairly  allocate  costs  of  handling  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mall. 

Second-class  postage  rates  have  been  In- 
creased sl«  times  since  1951,  for  total  In- 
creases of  89  percent  to  us.  This  Increase 
has  taken  place  even  though  In  recent  years 
our  circulation  has  stayed  about  even  and  we 
have    had    a    definite    decline    in   business, 


which  has  meant  fewer  pages  and  fewer 
pounds  going  into  the  mails.  If  the  House 
bill  becomes  law,  the  Progressive  Farmer's 
second-class  postage  bill  by  1963  will  be  48 
percent  higher  than  it  is  now.  And  it  will  be 
190  percent  higher  than  in  1951.  Verily, 
many  magazines  are  about  to  be  raised  out 
of  business. 

Some  folks  say  to  us :  "Why  are  you  wor- 
ried about  postal  rates?  You  pass  all  costs 
on  to  advertisers  and  subscribers,  anyway." 

Well,  in  times  past,  we  have  passed  on  to 
advertisers  a  part  of  added  mailing  costs. 
But  as  magazine  advertising  rates  have  gone 
up,  volume  of  business  has  gone  down.  It 
Is  highly  unlikely  that  farm  magazines  can 
meet  Increased  postage  costs  by  further  in- 
creasing advertising  rates. 

"Why  don't  you  make  subscribers  pay 
more?"  is  often  asked.  True,  $1  a  year  is 
mighty  cheap  for  12  issues  of  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer,  which  would  make  a  book  of 
valuable  information  at  least  1,200  pages 
thick.  Nowadays,  almost  any  book  of  400 
pages,  even  a  trashy  novel,  will  sell  for  $4 
to  $5. 

A  few  years  ago,  one  major  farm  maga- 
Bine  Increased  its  basic  subscription  price 
from  $1  to  $2  a  year.  What  happened?  Its 
subscribers  still  sent  in  the  same  amount  of 
money,  but  it  paid  for  only  half  as  much 
time.  The  magazine  found  that  the  added 
expense  of  going  back  for  an  order  more 
often  ran  Its  costs  way  up.  So  farm  maga- 
zines know  by  dearly  bought  experience  that 
raising  the  subscription  price  is  no  answer 
to  increased  postage  costs. 

Of  all  the  bad  effects  of  the  bill  to  raise 
postal  rates,  none  will  be  worse  than  its  ef- 
fects on  farmers.  If  It  results  in  putting 
farm  magazines  out  of  business.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  are  so  few  farmers  feeding 
and  clothing  so  many  so  well  as  in  these 
United  States.  Moreover,  ail  surveys  among 
farm  families  that  we  have  seen  over  a 
period  of  many  years  show  that  farm  publi- 
cations run  far  ahead  of  all  other  sources 
in  bringing  farm  families  new  ideas  about 
improved  farm  practices.  Herschel  D. 
Newsom,  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
says:  "American  farmers  are  the  most  effi- 
cient and  productive  in  the  world  because 
they  have  been  and  are  the  best  informed 
in  the  world."  As  a  longtime  distinguished 
spokesman  for  farm  people,  he  declares  that 
magazines  serving  farmers  "have  had  an  in- 
dispensable part  in  the  production  of  abvin- 
dant  food  and  fiber  through  dissemination  of 
accurate   Information." 

Many  problems  will  face  American  agri- 
culture as  it  passes  through  the  almost  rev- 
olutionary changes  of  the  next  5  years.  To 
keep  farmers  adequately  informed  by  sound 
and  wise  counsel  and  discussion  is  going 
to  be  important  not  only  to  farmers  but  to 
our  national  welfare. 


[From    the    Pennsylvania   Farmer,   Feb.    10, 

1962] 

Fight  roa  Lira 

If  your  farm  papers  no  longer  get  to  your 
mailboxes,  you  can  blame  the  staggering 
second  class  postage  rate  hikes  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  last 
month.  The  Murray  amendment  to  HJl. 
7927  needs  only  Senate  endorsement  to  take 
Its  deadly  effect. 

Let  us  see  what  this  bill  means  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer  In  actual  figures.  Our  costs 
of  mailing  the  paper  to  you  during  1961  were 
$28,791.  The  amendment  requires  a  half 
cent  additional  per  copy  beginning  July  1, 
1962.  This  would  add  $19,626  to  our  cost 
and  the  total  then  would  be  more  than 
$48,000.  An  additional  half  cent  per  copy  Is 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1963. 
This  would  zoom  our  postage  costs  to  nearly 
$68,043  a  year.  Thus  there  would  be  an  In- 
crease over  present  costs  of  over  68  percent 


next  July,  and  an  Increase  of  over  136  percent 
starting  in  July  1963. 

Since  1962,  farm  papers  have  sxistalned 
six  Increases.  These  have  raised  the  second 
class  postage  rates  about  130  percent.  We 
could  go  along  with  reasonable  increases, 
but  these  are  unreasonable. 

We  have  to  depend  upon  the  malls  to  get 
our  magazine  to  you.  We  could  not  afford  to 
set  up  our  own  delivery  service  as  do  the 
papers  In  urban  areas.  Our  readership 
checks  Indicate  you  desire  to  have  our  maga- 
zine continue  to  come  to  your  home.  The 
surveys  tells  us  you  like  our  paper  because 
It  keeps  you  Informed  on  the  latest  Infor- 
mation from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, methods  used  by  the  better  farmers 
over  the  State,  and  everything  in  the  way  of 
significant  developments  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

When  a  postage  increase  bill  was  up  for 
consideration  at  the  last  Congress,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  recog- 
nized the  educational  value  of  farm  papers 
and  reasonable  Increases  were  proposed. 
Among  the  members  of  this  committee  from 
Pennsylvania  were  Mrs.  Kathryn  E.  Geana- 
han,  of  the  2d  District  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Robert  J  Corbett,  of  the  29th  District  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Like  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  the  farm, 
we  have  had  constantly  Increasing  costs. 
These  cannot  be  passed  on  to  advertisers 
due  to  competition  from  other  mediums. 
Most  of  the  income  from  subscriptions  goes 
to  our  sales  representatives.  In  fact  it  costs 
VIS  money  to  sectire  paid  circulation  and 
therefore  we  cannot  look  to  this  source  to 
help  pay  for  the  Increased  costs. 

The  Senate  committee  that  will  consider 
a  bill  similar  to  the  House  version  is  as  fol- 
lows: Olin  Johnston,  South  Carolina;  A.  8. 
Mike  Monronet,  Oklahoma;  Ralph  W.  Yar- 
borotjgh,  Texas:  B.  Everett  Jordan,  North 
Carolina;  Jennings  Randolph,  West  Vir- 
gins; Frank  Carlson,  Kansas;  Hiram  L. 
FONG.  Hawaii;  Caleb  Booos,  Delaware;  and 
our  own  Joseph  S.  Clark,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  will  be  in  touch  with  them  and 
apprise  them  of  this  dangerous  attack  on 
the  farm  press. 

We  Just  want  our  readers  to  know  the 
significance  of  these  postage  rate  increases. 
Many  Jobs  are  bound  to  disappear  not  only 
in  publishing  but  in  printing  and  related 
fields.  We  thought  It  was  the  objective  in 
Washington  to  create  Jobs,  not  to  do  away 
with  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  U.S. 
TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  Congress  passed  a  bill  which 
established  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  I 
happened  to  be  the  author  of  the  bill. 
It  was  considered  by  the  committee  of 
which  I  was  chairman.  Subsequently 
the  bill  was  signed  by  the  President. 
This  week  marks  the  first  anniversary 
of  a  new  program — the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice. The  oflBcial  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day will  be  held  in  Seattle  during  Visit 
U.S-A.  Day  on  July  15  and  16  at  the 
V^orld's  Pair. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  day  pass 
without  calling  attention  to  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  agency  in  the 
12  short  months  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion.    As   Senators   know,    the   Travel 
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Service  was  created  for  two  purposes: 
To  help  reverse  the  heavy  imbalance  in 
our  international  travel  account — an  im- 
balance which  last  year  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  nearly  one-half  of  our  entire  pay- 
ments deficit — and.  maybe  even  more 
important,  to  help  improve  internation- 
al understanding  of  the  United  States. 
on  the  theory  that  Americas  best  prop- 
aganda is  America  Itself. 

In  moving  ahead  with  its  job,  here  is 
just  a  partial  list  of  what  USTS  has 
done  to  date : 

Established  offices  in  8  foreign 
countries — printed  and  distributed  some 
4.3  million  pieces  of  promotional  litera- 
ture. In  7  languages,  in  30  countries 
abroad — conducted  a  major  advertising 
campaign  in  European  newspapers — 
held  a  series  of  6  regional  meetings,  with 
delegates  from  all  50  States,  to  promote 
better  host  facilities  here  at  home — 
helped  to  make  substantial  improve- 
ments in  Government  procedures  affect- 
ing travel  from  abroad. 

But  the  important  question  is,  "How 
well  is  all  of  this  paying  off?"  And  here 
the  news  is  really  encouraging.  During 
the  first  4  months  of  1962.  the  number 
of  business  and  pleasure  travelers  from 
abroad  increased  by  16  percent  over  last 
year.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  in- 
dividual country  figures:  Australia,  up 
19  percent;  Brazil,  up  21  percent;  Switz- 
erland, up  25  percent;  Prance,  up  52 
percent;  Colombia,  up  84  percent. 

Those  are  typical  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries that  took  advantage  of  the  program 
smd  it  indicates  the  travel  that  has  in- 
creased between  nationals  of  those  coun- 
tries and  our  own. 

If  the  trend  continues,  1962  will  show 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  new  vis- 
itors to  our  country  of  any  previous 
year. 

I  think  these  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  think  they  show  that  we  who 
championed  this  program  from  the  be- 
ginning have  the  right  to  feel  a  little 
proud  on  the  basis  of  returns  to  date. 

I  am  sure  that  congratulations  are  in 
order  for  Secretary  Hodges,  USTS  Di- 
rector Voit  Gilmore.  and  his  staff. 

I  hope  that  those  figures  will  continue 
to  rise. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat,  I 
wish  also  to  p>ay  a  sincere  compliment 
to  the  Visa  and  Passport  Division  of  the 
State  Department.  That  division  has 
particularly  set  itself  to  a  simplification 
of  passport  and  visa  procedures  so  that 
people  of  other  countries  may  more  easily 
visit  the  United  States.  They  have  ren- 
dered excellent  service.  Miss  Frances 
Knight,  who  has  been  the  Director  of 
the  program,  has  shov/n  great  energy 
and  interest  in  the  program,  and  it  has 
paid  off.  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
it  is  one  area  in  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  some  progress  in  our  interna- 
tional trade  deficit  balance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding  to  me.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  sponsored  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  fully  associate  myself 
with  his  comments,  and  Join  with  him 
in  the  salute  he  has  given  to  Miss 
Prances  Knight. 


NEW  CANADIAN  TARIFF  SERIOUSLY 
AFFECTS   AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
launching  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  concurrent  virtual 
exhaustion  of  bargaining  power  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
pose  a  far-reaching  problem  for  Amer- 
ica. We  shortly  will  debate  legislation 
which  will  establish  policies  the  United 
States  will  follow  for  perhaps  decades 
to  come  in  carrying  on  commerce  with 
other  free  nations. 

The  great  significance  of  the  fortli- 
coming  debate  and  the  legislation  to  be 
presented  this  body  was  foreshadowed 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  at  historic  In- 
dependence Hall.  If  this  Nation  is  to 
join  in  a  declaration  of  interdependence 
such  as  he  envisioned  we  must  have  a 
stable  foundation  for  our  economy  and 
it  is  imperative  that  our  trade  relations 
be  mutually  advantageous. 

We  must  not — and  I  as  a  Senator  will 
not — give  up  any  of  our  American  sover- 
eignty or  relinquish  the  responsibility  to 
look  after  our  own  interests  in  any  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  ties  among  the  de- 
mocracies and  freedom-loving  peoples. 
The  task  of  preparing  for  interdepend- 
ence may  be  arduoxis.  As  a  warning  of 
what  obstacles  may  lie  ahead,  a  rather 
ugly  situation  has  developed  which 
throws  a  shadow  over  America's  relations 
with  a  fine  next-door  neighbor,  Canada. 

On  the  eve  of  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  new  tiade  policy 
legislation,  the  complexity  of  our  task 
has  been  demonstrated  by  internal 
troubles  of  our  warm  friends  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  drastic  steps 
which  Prime  Minister  Dlefenbaker  re- 
cently took — devaluation  of  Canada's 
currency  and  what  are  termed  "tempo- 
rary" tariff  increases — compound  our 
difficulties. 

The  unilateral  moves  made  by  Canada 
a  fortnight  ago  included  immediate  im- 
position of  a  virtual  surtax  on  imports, 
ranging  from  5  to  15  percent  and  apply- 
in?  to  a  va.st  range  of  commodities. 
American  agriculture  will  be  particularly 
affected  by  this  Mow.  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  of  my  colleagues  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  especially 
those  whose  States  are  substantial  pro- 
ducers of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats, 
to  the  impact  which  can  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  large  areas. 

The  full  scope  of  the  Canadian  action 
has  not  been  thoroughly  appreciated,  I 
fear,  due  to  incomplete  announcement 
of  the  way  the  tariff  boost  would  apply 
to  agricultural  Imports.  The  Immediate 
reports  from  the  Dominion  suggested 
the  principal  effect  of  the  emergency 
tariffs  would  be  on  nonessential  or  lux- 
ury items,  and  of  minor  significance.  I 
am  advised  that  in  actuality  the  so-called 
temporary  surtax  will  be  imposed  on  161 
food  ccHnmodities  in  26  groups.  Of  pri- 
maiT  c(mcem  are  many  of  the  products 
which  we  in  California  grow  in  substan- 
tial quantity,  known  as  specialty  crops. 
I  suggest  that  a  number  of  other  agri- 
cultural producing  regions  of  the  United 


States  compete  with  my  State  in  the 
growing  of  these  crops. 

The  export  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  is  not 
any  insignificant  activity.  Figures  I 
have  been  furnished  from  the  American 
Embassy  at  Ottawa  show  that  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Dominion  have  been  taking 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  million 
worth  of  fruits  and  about  half  that  vol- 
ume of  vegetables  annually  during  recent 
years.  The  exact  figures  for  1961  were 
$114  million  for  fruits  and  $54  million  for 
vegetables,  measured  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
devaluation  Canadian  dollar.  Of  course. 
since  the  worth  cf  Canadian  currency 
has  been  adjusted  downward,  the  return 
to  American  producers  for  a  similar 
quantity  now  would  be  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  table  showing  the  Canadian 
fruit  and  vegetable  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the 
grievous  danger  implicit  in  the  Impoesi- 
tlon  of  a  temporary  additional  tariff  is 
fuithcr  shown  by  figures  reflecting  both 
Canadian  agricultural  imports  and  ex- 
porls.  Over  the  past  decade,  American 
producers  saw  their  shipments  to  Canada 
ri.se  from  $274  million  in  1950  to  $416 
million  in  1960.  Canadian  atrricultural 
shipments  to  the  United  States  fluctu- 
ated materially  over  this  period  but  in 
all  except  2  of  the  11 -year  period  had 
a  worth  of  at  least  $200  millioa 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  table  sliowing  Canadian 
agricultural  imports  and  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  give  one  illus- 
tration of  the  painful  nature  of  Canada's 
emergency  action.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California  is  a  leading  soui-ce 
of  grapes.  Production  of  raisins  is  a 
vital  part  of  that  agricultural  activity. 
Canada  now  has  a  tariff  of  3  cents  per 
pound  on  raisins,  an  admitted  prefer- 
ential duty  ostensibly  to  protect  Austra- 
lia, although  the  Australian  varieties  are 
markedly  different  and  enjoy  a  price 
advantage  naturally.  The  new  sur- 
chaige  on  American  grapes  and  raisins 
is  5  percent.  At  the  cunent  price  of 
20  cents  per  pound  for  raisins,  the  total 
duty  thus  will  be  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  value.  On  table  grap)es.  worth 
$4  per  crate  at  the  point  of  entry,  the 
tariff  will  amount  to  20  cents  per  ci-ate. 
Last  year  California's  raisin  and  grape 
shipments  to  the  Dominion  were  valued 
at  more  than  $15  million. 

As  we  all  know  and  readily  admit, 
trade  to  be  advantageous  must  be  a  two- 
way  street.  Canada's  action  in  putting 
another  layer  of  bricks  on  a  tariff  wall 
makes  it  harder  to  achieve  such  a  goal. 
This  temporary  surcharge  Is  particularly 
deplorable  since  the  Dominion  in  the 
past  several  months  has  been  enjoying 
a  spectacular  Increase  In  its  lumber  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  and  Canada's 
timber  exports  have  gravely  endangered 
the  American  forest  products  Industry. 
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Regarding  this  aspect  of  United  States- 
Canada  trade  relations,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  President,  that  the  Dominion 
is  asking  this  country  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  at  a  time  when  we  already  have 
felt  the  sting  of  persistent  slaps. 

The  American  lumber  industry  plight 
has  given  many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
this  body  and  the  other  Chamber  tre- 
mendous concern.  Those  of  us  from  the 
West,  members  from  both  political 
parties,  have  been  exploring  every  serious 
suggestion  for  means  of  preventing  the 
forest  products  industry  in  the  United 
States  from  being  driven  to  the  wall.  The 
acute  situation  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  a  recent  report  showed  cargo  ton- 
nage moving  through  the  Panama  Canal 
last  year  hit  a  ne'v  all-time  peak  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  increase  was  at- 
tributed to  Canadian  lumber  ship- 
ments— undoubtedly  in  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels— ^into  east  coast  ports. 

The  United  States  wants  to  see 
Canada  prosp>erous  and  economically 
healthy.  We  appreciate  the  lu-gency  of 
the  Dominion's  problems,  as  is  evident 
from  our  willingness  to  lend  financial  as- 
sistance as  well  as  to  avoid  retaliation 
against  her  products.  But  we  cannot  in 
this  body  prepare  to  take  up  trade  legis- 
lation looking  toward  elimination  of  bar- 
riers when  one  of  the  other  freedom - 
loving  peoples,  with  whom  we  enjoy  the 
most  cordial  of  International  relations, 
arbitrarily  takes  such  a  drastic  step  as 
raising  tariffs  a  substantial  amount  on  a 
long  list  of  items  which  figure  promi- 
nently In  our  mutual  commerce. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  California, 
which  Is  especially  concerned  with  Can- 
ada's siorcharge  on  agricultural  com- 
modities. I  express  the  hope  that  this 
disturbing  action  truly  will  be  temporary. 
I  fervently  hope  we  soon  will  find  out 
that  our  neighbors  in  the  Dominion  have 
not  cemented  another  layer  of  bricks  on 
a  tariff  wall  but  instead  have  only  topped 
the  present  low  barrier  with  some  easily 
removable  wire.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly appropriate  because  I  recall  that 
in  the  past  when  our  own  Government 
was  reported  contemplating  restrictions 
on  Canadian  imports  the  California  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  advocated  vir- 
tually free  access  for  Dominion  pro- 
ducers to  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Goverrunent  sit  down  promptly  In 
a  friendly  fashion  with  those  who  almost 
certainly  will  be  fellow  occupants  of  the 
"new  House"  which  President  Kennedy 
predicted  on  the  Fourth  of  July  will  pro- 
vide accommodations  for  us  and  a  multi- 
tude of  friends  and  allies  pledged  to 
peace,  freedom,  security,  and  progress. 
We  should  talk  these  problems  out  and 
strive  for  speedy  agreements  to  avoid 
Injury  to  each  other.  That  is  what  I 
suggested  to  the  administration  months 
ago  when  the  serious  predicament  of  the 
lumber  industry  first  became  truly 
alarming.  Precisely  that  was  done  with 
Japan  a  few  years  ago  when  that  na- 
tion's revitalized  fishing  and  canning  In- 
dustries threatened  extinction  for  Amer- 
ican tuna  fishermen  and  packers. 

In  the  interest  of  the  forthcoming  in- 
terdependence about  which  the  Presi- 


dent speaks,  for  the  sake  of  amity  and 
mutual  benefit  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, it  appears  that  Canada  could  make 
a  major  contribution  by  reexamining  her 
'policies,  just  as  we  are  about  to  do  with 
those  under  which  the  United  States 
functions,  in  the  realm  of  international 
trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  new 
appraisal  would  result  in  modification  of 
the  emergency  tariff  action  on  agricul- 
tural product.s  and  some  voluntary  cur- 
tailment of  shipments  to  our  markets 
which  threaten  calamity  for  American 
forest  products  enterprises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  date  of  June  8,  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  date  of  January  13.  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Jumc  8,  1962. 

DcAjt  Ma.  President:  For  many  months, 
the  forest-based  economy  of  naany  commu- 
nities In  California  and  other  Western  States 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  increased  im- 
portation of  foreign  lumber  and  reduced 
reliance  upon  domestic  supplies  of  this  vital 
building  material.  In  fact,  conditions  have 
been  worsening  daily. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  consequences. 
early  In  the  year  I  urged  the  Department 
of  State  to  consider  discussing  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  poasible  voluntary  agree- 
ments which  would  bring  needed  stability 
to  our  forest  products  industries  and  sug- 
gested that  various  units  of  the  executive 
branch  dlacuas  with  responsible  Industry 
leaders  the  nature  of  intensified  foreign  com- 
petition and  possible  remedial  courses  of 
action. 

I  regret  that  despite  indications  that  Fed- 
eral officials  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  de- 
termination to  seelc  a  solution  to  the  acute 
and  worsening  problem.  The  mounting  ne- 
cessity for  speedy  attention  is  emphasized 
by  data  showing  that  trends  which  caused 
alarm  late  last  year  have  continued  and  the 
vitality  of  our  domestic  forest  products  in- 
dustry has  declined  progressively. 

As  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  action 
by  our  Government  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  increase  ih  Canadian  imports 
and  the  drop  in  domestic  employment. 

I  have  been  furnished  data  ahowlng  Ca- 
nadian softwood  shipments  into  the  United 
States  rose  from  255  miUion  bocu-d  feet  in 
January  to  371  milUon  in  March  and  403.- 
875,000  in  AprU.  The  mounting  volume  rep- 
resented a  change  in  the  proportion  of  do- 
mestic consumption  supplied  from  the 
Dominion  from  12.3  p>ercent  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1061  to  14.1  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1962.  We  cannot  help  being 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  21.5  percent  Increase 
In  such  imports  in  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the 
same  period  of  1961. 

Unemployment  Inevitably  has  Increased 
substantially,  with  a  rise  of  4  percent  in  the 
lumber  manufacturing  field  alone  during  the 
past  quarter.  With  mUls  curtaiUng  opera- 
tions or  completely  shutting  down.  It  pres- 
ently Is  estimated  some  200,000  persons 
formerly  employed  in  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry in  this  country  are  out  of  worlL  The 
economic  health  of  large  numbers  of  com- 
munities, many  of  them  in  California  solely 
or  largely  dependent  upon  activity  In  such 
establishments,  naturally  has  suffered  im- 
measurably. 

The  domestic  Industry  has  called  for  Imme- 
diate relief  through  a  system  of  temporary 
Import  quotas  while  consideration  is  given 
more  basic  aspects  of  the  problem  and  effec- 
tive long-range  measures.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  whether  serious  consideration  has 
been  given  such  a  step  to  check  further  de- 
terioration of  the  health  of  the  American 
economy. 

There  are  a  number  of  courses  of  possible 
action  which  I  believe  shotild  be  weighed 
carefully  and  promptly.  Among  them  are 
Improvements  and  liberalization  in  timber 
sales  policies  and  procedures  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  adoption  of  the  "buy  Amer- 
ican" principle  for  federally  assisted  con- 
Etructioh.  discussion  with  Canada  of  the 
desirability  of  voluntary  limitation  on  ex- 
ports, quota  restrictions  on  Imports,  equal- 
ization of  transportation  advantages,  and 
compensation  for  changes  in  ciurency  ex- 
change rates. 

I  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  friendly 
relations  with  Canada  and  of  the  financial 
significance  of  trade  with  the  Dominion,  but 
I  also  believe  we  have  an  Inescapable  duty  to 
give  sp>eed7  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the 
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plight  of  our  domeatlc  Industry  tuad  the  peo- 
ple  and  communities   whose  welfare   la   so 
directly  related  to  Its  Tiger  and  weU  being. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchxl, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Exhibit  4 

Januart  13.  1062. 
Hon.  Dban  Rusx. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAk  SEcmrrART  Rusk:  A  large  number  of 
California  lumber  producers  and  workers 
have  reported  to  me  that  marked  Increases 
In  Importation  of  forest  products  from  Can- 
ada are  having  seriously  adverse  elfects  upon 
the  domestic  Industry. 

As  you  know,  the  cutting,  milling,  process- 
ing, and  handling  of  forest  products  Is  a 
major  activity  and  foundation  of  the  econ- 
omy In  a  wide  area  of  northern  California. 
Over  recent  years,  the  industry  has  been 
plagued  repeatedly  by  slumps  In  construc- 
tion, foreign  competition,  and  other  obstacles 
to  steady  and  successful  operation.  By 
strenuous  efforts,  some  revival  has  been  ef- 
fected, only  to  be  threatened  by  new  forms 
of  competition. 

I  believe  it  would  be  In  the  Interests  of  our 
national  economy  If  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  collect  comprehensive  Information 
about  the  type  and  degree  of  this  competi- 
tion, with  the  thought  of  holding  conversa- 
tions with  our  Canadian  friends  about  the 
problem  presented.  The  mutual  Interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  In  economic  health  of  North  America 
would  seem  to  warrant  discussions  looking 
toward  pxMslble  agreements  which  could 
bring  greater  stability  to  the  lumber 
Industry. 

I  believe  It  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
If  some  Interdepartmental  group  concerned 
with  different  aspects  of  the  forest  Industry 
situation  should  collect  data  through  public 
meetings  and  conferences  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  the  possible  areas 
of  action  which  would  protect  our  American 
producers  and  workers. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this  matter, 
I  am  sending  copies  of  my  letter  to  other 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  whose  co- 
operation and  attention  I  feel  would  be  help- 
ful and  necessary. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

U.S.  Senator. 


THE   AMERICAN    MOTION    PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
very  great  pride  which  the  people  of 
California  have  in  our  motion  picture 
industry  is  reflected.  I  think,  by  the  feel- 
ings of  all  the  American  people.  The 
motion  picture  industry  has  given  great 
entertainment  not  only  to  our  fellow 
citizens  but  also  to  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  It  portrays  America  and 
the  free  way  of  life.  Its  progress  has 
been  made  under  our  own  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  motion  picture 
Industry  in  America;  that  is  why  we 
ought  to  understand  the  serious  difBcul- 
ties  which  confront  it.  A  part  of  those 
difficulties  is  reflected  in  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Piesident  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress  to  prevent  a 
selfish  few  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
pi'esent  tax  laws  and  going  overseas  to 
engage  in  what  is  called  runaway  pro- 
duction.    It    is   a   problem   which   the 


House  of  Representatives  faced  up  to. 
It  agreed  that  legislation  in  this  field 
was  necessary;  that  legislation  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Cwnmittee  on  Finance.  I  think 
It  represents  an  important  problem,  one 
which  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  picture  industry  sometimes 
becomes  America's  favorite  whipping 
boy.  It  becomes  so  because  of  the  oc- 
casional, regrettable  antics  of  a  few — in- 
deed, of  a  very  few — who  are  connected 
with  the  motion  picture  industry.  Too 
many  of  our  fellow  citi«ens  are  prone  to 
condemn  the  industry  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  escapades  of  a  handful  of  people 
connected  with  it. 

At  any  rate,  a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of 
the  topmost  motion  picture  producers  in 
California  produced  a  great  motion  pic- 
ture which  had  its  premier  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa.  It  Is  a  great  American  pro- 
duction, made  for  the  American  people, 
and  for  the  world,  depicting  a  sweet  and 
picturesque  chapter  of  Americana,  and 
doing  it  with  the  utmost  of  good  taste, 
great  skill,  and  excellent  acting. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  premiere,  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HiCKiNLoofKR  and  Mr.  MillbkI  went  to 
Mason  City  to  see  the  motion  picture 
production  of  the  very  famous  Broadway 
musical  "The  Music  Man."  Col.  Jack  L. 
Warner,  president  of  Warner  Bros. 
Pictures.  Inc.,  which  produced  "The 
Music  Man."  .sponsored  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  dally  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Iowa  showing.  The  advertise- 
ment was  entitled  "Tahiti,  Rome,  and 
Mason  City,  Iowa."  I  shall  read  a  portion 
of  that  advertisement  and  shall  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

In  recent  weeks  the  motion  picture  In- 
dustry, to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  has 
been  getting  more  than  Its  share  of  what  Is 
politely  termed  "unfavorable"  publicity;  lots 
of  sensational  headlines  and  editorial  dis- 
approval; scandal  In  Rome;  waste  In  Tahiti; 
fiasco  In  Hollywood. 

I.  i}ersonally.  would  like  to  show  you  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  The  many  con- 
scientious, devoted  and  talented  people  in 
our  Industry,  who  for  half  a  century,  con- 
sistently have  provided  the  world  with  what 
Is  still  Its  greatest  single  form  of  entertain- 
ment, should  not  be  pulled  down  to  the  level 
of  the  few  misguided  In  our  midst.  So  In- 
stead of  Rome  or  Tahiti  or  Hollywood,  for 
the  moment  let's  talk  about  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  In  the  heart  of  America. 

Colonel  Warner  went  on  to  tell  of  the 
plans  and  preparations  for  the  premier 
of  "The  Music  Man"  in  Mason  City;  of 
the  high  school  bands  which  were  travel- 
ing to  Mason  City  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, there,  with  others,  to  be  able  to 
witness  a  clean  American  film,  made  in 
America,  by  American  producers  and 
actors,  in  the  finest  tiadltion  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry. 

As  a  result  of  that  advertisement, 
newspapers  across  the  country  congratu- 
lated Colonel  Warner  for  speaking  out  In 
defense  of  an  industry  which  all  too 
often  Is  condemned  because  of  sensa- 
tional news  stories  involving  one.  or  two, 
or  three  people  connected  with  the  mov- 
ing picture  business.  Those  who  de- 
part from  good  conduct  and  good  morals 
deserve  condemnation.    But  a  vast  seg- 


ment of  our  people,  who  happen  to  be 
In  the  same  business — motion  pictures — 
ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  contemptible 
derelictions  of  a  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  edi- 
torial comments  from  the  Hollywood  Re- 
porter, the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Times,  which  cheer  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  which  con- 
gratulate one  of  its  leaders  for  speaking 
out  boldly,  frankly,  and  truthfully,  to 
demonstrate  that  we  in  this  country  may 
continue  to  be  vei-y  proud  of  an  Amer- 
ican industry  which  has  done  so  much 
to  provide  excellent  entertainment  for 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
world,  and  whose  people,  in  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  represent  fine,  clean,  dedi- 
cated citizens,  who  are  proud  of  their 
industry,  and  who  seek,  constantly,  to 
maintain  the  highest  standards. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comments  to  which  I  have 
alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclea 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

TAHm.  Rome,  and  Mason  CrrT.  Iowa 

In  r«c«nt  w*tks  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try, to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  haa 
been  getting  more  than  lU  share  of  what  U 
politely  termed  "unfavorable  publicity." 
Lota  of  sensational  headlines  and  editorial 
disapproval.  Scandal  In  Rome.  Waste  In 
Tahiti.    Fiasco  In  Hollywood. 

I  personally  would  like  to  show  jrou  the 
other  aide  of  the  coin.  The  many  conscien- 
tious, devoted,  and  talented  people  In  our 
Industry,  who  for  half  a  century,  consistently 
have  provided  the  world  with  what  Is  still  Ita 
greatest  single  form  of  entertainment,  should 
not  be  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  few 
misguided  In  our  midst.  So  Instead  of  Rome 
or  Tahiti  or  Hollywood,  for  the  moment  let's 
talk  about  Mason  City.  Iowa.  In  the  heart 
of  America. 

This  week,  thousands  of  American  boys 
and  girls  will  converge  on  Mason  City  to  en- 
gage In  a  gala  National  High  School  March- 
ing Band  Contest.  They'll  be  lugging  their 
tubas  and  trombones  from  34  States  In  every 
corner  of  the  Union  at  no  small  expense  and 
with  the  usual  trouble  and  confusion  that 
attends  these  Junkets.  But  when  they  march 
In  review  before  the  assembled  Judges,  with 
trombones  blaring  and  drums  pounding,  a 
good  hunk  of  what's  wonderful  about  o\tr 
country  goes  marching  with  them. 

I  think  It  pertinent  that  a  new  motion  pic- 
ture has  Inspired  and  Is  at  the  grassroot 
of  this  heart-wanning  activity.  It  Is  Mere- 
dith WUlson's  "The  Music  Man"  and  a 
special  showing  of  the  picture  will  crown 
the  3-day  festivities  at  Mason  City.  We  at 
Warner  Bros,  have  never  been  more  pleased 
with  a  motion  picture.  Not  almply  because 
those  who  have  seen  It  hall  It  as  superb  en- 
tertainment but.  with  Its  overall  theme.  Its 
great  and  rousing  spirit  and  all  the  things 
It  sings  and  says.  It  Is  gratifying  evidence  of 
how  healthy  and  vigorous  and  triumphant 
our  Industry — and  our  country — can  be.  At 
this  moment,  everybody — not  Just  Warner 
Bros.— can  be  proud  of  "The  Music  Man." 

So  next  time  you  pick  up  a  newspaper  and 
read  about  this  actress  or  that  actor,  try  to 
keep  things  In  proper  perspective.  Remem- 
ber that  their  actions  do  not  iptak  for  an 
entire  Indusuy  that  will  preawat  to  you  this 
summer  aome  of  the  finest  motion  plcturM 
ever  made.  Among  them  I  Include  "The 
Music  Man."  I  am  happy  to  recommend  It 
to  you. 

Jack  L.  WARNn. 
Fretident,  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc. 
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(Prom  the  Eolly^rood  Reporter.  June  31. 
1992] 

TaADS  Vtrws 

(By  Don  Carle  Gillette) 

Whether  or  not  It  was  intended  primarily 
to  focus  attention  on  the  press  premiere  of 
Meredith  Wlllsonli  "The  Music  Man"  In 
Maaon  City.  Jack  L.  Warner's  full-page  news- 
paper ad  headed  "Tahiti.  Rome,  and  Maaon 
City.  Iowa."  published  Tuesday  in  Los  An- 
gelM  and  New  Tork.  as  well  as  In  the  Iowa 
city  where  the  Junket  festivities  took  place, 
carried  a  triple  punch  that  evoiwd  spon- 
taneous and  widespread  commendation. 

It  pointed  up  tht  fact  that  the  question- 
able capers  of  a  few  film  stars  do  not  repre- 
sent the  behavior  of  the  vast  majority  of 
consclentloxis  workers  In  this  Industry. 

It  was  a  gentle  but  firm  admonition  to 
the  misguided  stan  whose  shenanigans  are 
giving  the  movie  iTUsinew  a  black  eye — and 
hurting  the  stars  themselves  as  well. 

It  was  a  master  stroke  of  Industry  public 
relations  at  a  time  when  this  business  is 
badly  In  need  of  It. 

The  fact  that  the  statement  was  tied  In 
with  one  of  the  moat  rousing  and  wholesome 
motion  pictures  that  has  come  along  In 
year*  is  bealde  the  point.  It  took  courage 
to  expreas  the  outspoken  views  voiced  by 
Jack  Warner,  and  one  result  Is  that  a  lot  of 
important  persona  and  some  millions  of 
newspaper  readers  are  going  to  feel  reassured 
by  this  expression  from  the  head  of  the 
company  that  long  has  prided  Itself  on  Its 
policy  of  combining  good  eltlwnshlp  with 
good  flln.  making. 

Jack  Warner's  atatement  d«Mnr«s  wider 
distribution.  It  should  be  reprinted  and 
circulated  througbout  the  land,  particularly 
at  the  movlegulug  level.  Every  exhibitor 
should  be  supplied  with  copies  to  distribute 
to  theater  patrons,  to  conununlty  leaders, 
the  press,  commentators  and  others  of  In- 
fluence. 

Entirely  too  much  fuss  has  been  made  over 
a  few  temperamentAl  stars.  Box  office  rec- 
ords show  that  no  'name"  today  Is  enough  to 
carry  a  picture.  Now  more  than  ever.  It's 
the  story  and  the  combination  of  entertain- 
ment Ingredients  that  draw  the  customers. 
The  same  stan  appearing  In  some  big  hits 
have  failed  to  attract  paying  audiences  In 
other  attractions,  because  moviegoers  have 
become  more  discriminating — partlcxilarly  in 
the  case  of  film  personalities  who  get  far 
more  unfavorable  personal  publicity  than 
they  have  the  talent  to  offset. 


(Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  June  22,  1962) 

EVESYTHINC      "Go"      FOR      "MUSXC      MaN"      IN 

Iowa — Akthtts     OoorazT      Emcees     Film 
Opkning;    PaxoiCTS   Oscar   Win 

(By  Hedda  Hopper) 

Mason  Cttt,  Iowa. — This  town  of  30,000 
In  the  heart  of  America  put  on  a  rousing 
show  to  launch  the  film  "Music  Man"  and 
honor  Its  creator.  Mason  City's  own  Meredith 
WUlson. 

The  corn  In  Iowa  isn't  as  high  as  an  ele- 
phant's eye,  but  the  town's  spirits  were  for  2 
days.  Ninety  bands  from  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, plus  30  more  from  across  the  United 
States  took  part  in  the  annual  band  festival. 
Thirty  bands  competed  for  $10,000  worth  of 
musical  Instruments.  A  positive- thinking 
group  from  the  Lockport,  111.,  High  School 
marched  off  with  the  price.  The  kids  made 
up  their  minds  long  ago  that  they'd  win  and 
never  a  doubt  entered  their  minds. 

You'll  be  able  to  hear  the  Lockport  band 
on  Arthur  Godfrey's  radio  ahow.  Godfrey, 
here  to  Introduce  the  stars  at  the  picture's 
opening  said:  "I  predict  'Muaic  Man'  will 
sweep  the  board  at  Oscar  time.  But  my  pre- 
dictions dont  always  come  true.  I  once  pre- 
dicted that  Sllaabeth  Taylor  would  become 
a  nun." 


ICtTSIC   IN   THE  AIB 

When  we  stepped  off  the  plane  in  Mason 
City,  we  got  a  loud  and  royal  welcome  from 
3  bands  and  26,000  people.  My  grand- 
daughter Joan  and  I  were  gueets  of  Gen. 
and  Mrs.  Hanford  MacNider.  whom  Fve 
known  for  28  years.  This  wms  my  first  op- 
portunity to  Tisit  them  In  their  charming 
home,  which  they  call  "The  Parm."  Sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  acres,  a  farm  It  Is. 
I  aaked  what  they  raised  besides  corn. 
"Hogs."  said  MacNider.  "We  have  the  best. 
The  corn,  anrl  all  the  milk  from  the  cows,  go 
right  Into  the  pigs."  I  got  a  clue  as  to  why 
tliere's  so  little  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
Mason  City.    Everybody  here  works. 

MacNider,  a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars, 
spent  47  months  In  the  South  Pacific  In 
World  War  n.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
called  him  "one  of  the  finest  soldiers  I've 
ever  known."  He  is  president  of  the  only 
nonunlonlzed  cement  company  In  America. 
His  workers  share  In  the  profits.  Each  year 
he  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  born 
In  Mason  City,  give  a  dinner  on  the  lawn  of 
their  home  for  all  employees  who've  been 
with  them  10  years  or  longer.  Last  year 
they  entertained  406. 

Aftar  Joan  and  I  changed  our  clothes  (that 
I8-y«ar-old  brought  more  clothes  than  her 
grandmother— every  time  I  looked  around 
•he  was  changing  Into  a  new  outfit),  we  got 
a  ride  on  a  showboat  around  a  12-mlle  lake. 

Next  day  we  were  up  at  7:30  to  ride  In  the 
big  parade;  then  sat  In  the  grandstand  and 
watched  the  bands  march  by.  I  kept  wait- 
ing for  one  to  burst  forth  with  John  Philip 
Souaa'a  "Stars  and  Strips  Porever,"  but  this 
Is  Meredith  waison's  town,  It  was  his  day, 
and  he  lived  It  to  the  hilt.  Not  only  got  a 
footbridge  named  after  him,  but  was  made 
a  colonel. 

Met  8-year-old  Ronny  Howard,  who  ap- 
pears In  the  picture.  His  father  Ranee  told 
me  how  Ronny  became  an  actor.  Howard 
waa  directing  "Mr.  Roberts"  In  Baltimore 
when  the  boy  waa  2%.  After  4  days  watch- 
ing the  rehearaals.  the  little  fellow  started 
pouting  all  of  Ensign  Pulver's  lines.  His 
dad  couldn't  believe  It,  so  tried  him  out  on 
other  things.  He  was  a  natural.  A  year 
later,  Ronny  made  his  picture  debut  in  "The 
Journey"  with  Deborah  Kerr  and  Yul 
Brynner. 

It  was  11  pjn.  before  the  world  premiere 
of  "Music  Man"  got  underway  at  the  theater. 
But  It  went  beautifully.  At  the  finish  when 
they  played  "76  Trombones,"  the  roof  literally 
feU  In. 

A  perfect  climax  for  a  perfect  day. 

(From    the    Chicago    Sun-Tlme«,    June    21, 

1062] 

ICrp's  CoLUMW 

Mason  Citt,  Iowa. — Not  since  John  Dll- 
llnger  swooped  Into  town,  swiped  the  con- 
tents of  the  First  National  Bank  and  swept 
out  has  there  been  such  excitement  here. 
That  was  In  1934,  and  oldtlmers  still  like  to 
recall  that  DlUlnger  was  responsible  for  put- 
ting Mason  City  on  page  1.  This  bustling 
little  town  In  northwestern  Iowa  is  back  in 
the  papers  again,  28  years  later.  But  this 
time  because  Its  heart,  not  Its  money,  has 
been  stolen.  Composer  Meredith  Willson, 
who  spent  his  youth  In  M.isnn  City  and  put 
It  to  words  and  music  In  "The  Music  Man." 
was  back  home.  For  the  last  48  hours,  tlie 
town  has  been  his. 

How  this  city  of  30.000  opened  Its  heart 
and  purse  strings  (940,000  was  allocated  t6 
handle  the  world  premiere  of  "The  Music 
Man")  for  local  boy  Meredith  and  his  film 
would  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  movie.  The 
typical  small-town  oratory,  the  warm  hospi- 
tality by  the  local  cltlienry.  the  four-hour 
parade  of  marching  high  school  bands  under 
a  blistering  Iowa  sun.  the  picnic  lunch  and 
the  "by  golly"  admiration  of  Hollywood 
celebrities  were  all  pur*  corn— the  tarn*  kind 


of   corn   Willson   poured   into    "The   Music 
Man."    But  It's  also  pure  Americana. 

Jack  Warner,  head  of  the  studio  that  pro- 
duced "The  Music  Man,"  sent  a  m«MC«  to 
the  premiere  that  is  appropriate.  Tha  bm- 
aage.  tlUed  "Tahiti,  Rome,  and  Mason  City, 
Iowa,"  reads,  in  part:  "In  recent  weeks,  the 
motion  picture  Industry,  to  which  I  luive  de- 
voted my  life,  has  been  getting  more  than  Its 
share  of  what  is  politely  termed  'unfavorable 
publicity  '  Lots  of  sensational  headlines  and 
editorial  disapproval.  Scandal  In  Rome. 
(He  means  Liz  Taylor  and  Richard  Burton.) 
Waste  In  Tahiti.  (He  means  Marlon 
Brando.)  Fiasco  In  Hollywood.  (He  means 
Marilyn  Monroe.)  I  personally  would  like 
to  show  you  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  So 
Instead  of  Rome.  Tahiti,  or  Hollywood,  for 
the  moment  let's  talk  about  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  In  the  heart  of  America." 

The  message  continues:  "This  week,  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  and  girls  will  con- 
verge on  Mason  City  to  engage  In  a  gala  na- 
tional high  school  marching  band  contest. 
They'll  be  lugging  their  tubas  and  trombones 
from  States  In  every  corner  of  the  Union, 
and  when  they  march  in  review  before  the 
Judges,  with  trombones  blaring  and  drums 
pounding,  a  good  hunk  of  what's  wonderful 
about  our  country  goes  marching  with  them. 
I  think  It  la  pertinent  that  a  new  motion 
picture  hat  inspired,  and  is  at  the  grassroot 
of  this  heart-warming  activity.  The  over-all 
theme  of  "The  Music  Man,'  Its  great  and 
rousing  spirit  and  all  the  things  It  sings  and 
says,  are  gratifying  evidence  of  how  healthy 
and  vigorous  and  triumphant  our  country 
can  be." 

Jack  Warner  waant  on  the  scene,  but  his 
description — "the  trombones  blaring  and  the 
drums  pounding" — caught  the  spirit  of  the 
high  school  bands  marching  in  colorful  uni- 
forms. It  waa  a  grassroot  spectacle  that  few 
among  the  75,000  who  reportedly  lined  the 
parade  route  soon  will  forget.  Arthur  God- 
frey, no  novice  when  It  comes  to  spectacles, 
called  it  one  of  the  most  memorable  days 
In  his  life.  Also  memorable  was  the  way 
Mason  City  opened  Its  homes  to  care  for  the 
housing  and  boardlnj  of  the  30  visiting 
bands. 

Among  the  busiest  of  all  the  Mason  City 
residents  was  former  Chlcagoan  Ernest 
Kuhn,  who  now  is  associated  with  Gen. 
Hanford  McNlder,  Mason  City's  leading  clti- 
sen,  in  operating  the  Hanford  Hotel  and 
Motor  Lodge.  Young  Kuhn  came  here  with 
his  dad,  Ernest  Sr..  former  manager  of  the 
Tavern  Club  on  Boul  Mich,  some  10  years 
ago.  When  the  elder  Kuhn  died,  Ernie  be- 
came the  city's  No.  1  innkeeper  and 
caterer.  •  •  •  Another  ex-Chlcagoan,  Poul 
Yoder,  the  famed  bandmaster,  officiated  at 
the  high  school  band  contest. 

Also  prominent  at  the  premiere  festivities 
was  Red  Blanchard,  who  maintains  a  home 
In  Mason  City  and  commutes  to  Chicago  for 
WGN's  Barn  Dance  on  Saturday  nights.  Red 
owns  radio  stations  in  Mason  City  and  nearby 
Cedar  Falls.  Each  of  the  celebrities  arriving 
here  was  greeted  with  a  huge  sign  at  the 
airport,  reading  "Welcome  to  River  City" 
(Mason  City's  name  In  the  movie).  But 
when  Frank  Casey.  Warner  Bros,  represent- 
ative In  Chicago,  arrived,  he  was  greeted 
with,  "Casey,  Go  Home."  a  little  gag  the  press 
played  actually  to  show  Its  affection  for  him. 


AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA  AND  POLAND 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
question  of  aid  to  Communist  countries 
was  discussed  in  U^e  Senate  on  June  7 
and  8.  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
bate in  the  press  of  our  country  on  the 
Senate's  action  in  voting  for  Increased 
restrictions  on  such  aid. 

In  editorials  and  feature  articles  op- 
posing the  Senate's  action  it  has  been 
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argued  that  this  action  would  somehow 
make  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish  regimes 
more  Communist  than  they  already  are; 
that  the  real  victims  of  the  action  would 
be  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish  peoples,  not 
the  regimes  which  oppress  them;  that 
the  action  really  served  the  Kremlin's 
purposes  by  forcing  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  into  a  posture  of  total  economic 
and  political  reliance  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  the  best  answer  to  all  these 
argmnents  is  to  be  found  by  making 
a  simple  examination  of  the  historical 
record. 

Since  Tito  was  expelled  from  the 
Cominform  in  1948.  we  have  invested 
roughly  $2V2  billion  in  aid,  both  military 
and  economic,  to  Yugoslavia.  For  a 
number  of  years,  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram alone  operated  at  the  rate  of 
roughly  $100  million  per  annum.  In  the 
case  of  Poland,  our  aid  to  the  Gomulka 
regime  since  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956  has 
totaled  somewhat  more  than  $1  billion. 

The  justification  for  this  massive  as- 
sistance program  wsis  that  it  would 
deepen  the  rift  within  the  Communist 
empire,  would  make  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  more  dependent  on  the  West,  and 
would  encourage  the  trend  toward  liber- 
alization in  both  coxm tries. 

There  was.  it  is  true,  a  marked  liberal- 
ization of  the  regime  in  Yugoslavia  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the 
break  with  Moscow;  and  there  was  a 
similar  liberalization  in  Poland  in  the 
period  following  the  Poznan  revolt  and 
the  dismissal  of  Marshal  Rokossovsky  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  PoUsh 
forces.  But  this  liberalization  was  not 
due  to  the  generous  injections  of  foreign 
aid  by  the  United  States.  It  was  due 
primarily  to  the  temporary  weakening  of 
the  Yugoslav  and  Polish  regimes,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  Yugoslav  and 
Polish  peoples  took  advantage  of  this 
weakening  to  manifest  their  discontent 
and  to  wrest  certain  limited  concessions 
from  these  regimes. 

The  aid  we  have  given  to  Tito  and  Go- 
mulka has  helped  them  to  stabilize  their 
regimes.  And.  as  they  have  achieved 
greater  stability,  they  have  cut  back 
progressively  on  the  limited  concessions 
they  were  compelled  to  make  to  their 
peoples.  But  since  we  have  not  made 
the  relaxation  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship in  these  countries  a  condition  of 
our  assistance,  our  assistance  has.  in 
fact,  served  to  help  the  tyrants  forge 
more  strongly  on  their  subjects  the  bonds 
of  dictatorship. 

I  wish,  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  to 
detail  the  record  of  Yugoslavia,  because 
Yugoslavia  has  been  the  chief  Commu- 
nist recipient  of  American  aid.  and  be- 
cause what  can  be  said  of  Yugoslavia 
applies,  with  minor  variations,  to  the 
case  of  Poland. 

First.  In  the  United  Nations,  Tito  has. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  ab- 
stentions, invariably  voted  with  the 
Kremlin  against  the  West. 

Second.  Tito  endorsed  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  revolution. 

Third.  In  his  posture  as  an  inde- 
pendent. Tito  has  been  able  to  spearhead 
the  anti-Western  neutralist  movement 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  These  activities  cul- 
minated in  the  inglorious  conference  of 


neutralist  nations  in  Belgrade  in  August 
1960,  where  the  participants  voted  reso- 
lution after  resolution  against  the  West. 
They  find  expression  today  in  the  close 
ties  which  exist  between  the  Tito  gov- 
ernment and  the  extremist  wing  of  the 
Algerian  liberation  movement,  headed 
by  Ben  Bella.  In  a  Yugoslav  broadcast 
of  March  31.  Ben  Bella  was  quoted  as 
expressing  gratitude  to  Yugoslavia  for 
the  assistance  it  gave  to  the  Algerian 
liberation  struggle,  and  as  saying: 

In  the  situation  in  which  we  are  now. 
Yugoslavia  Is  perhaps  the  most  worthy  model 
for    us. 

The  postme  of  ostensible  independ- 
ence from  Soviet  control  has  enabled 
Tito  to  serve  the  international  purposes 
of  the  Kremlin  far  more  eflfectively  than 
he  could  have  served  it  as  an  open 
lackey. 

Fourth.  While  we  have  been  giving 
billion  of  dollars  to  Yugoslavia.  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  on  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  its  own.  geared  to  the  expansion 
of  neutralist  influence  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  India,  Indonesia,  Burma. 
Egypt,  the  Sudan.  Ghana.  Ethopia,  and 
other  Afro-Asian  nations  with  neutralist 
leanings,  have  been  recipients  of  this  aid. 
In  short,  through  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
we  have  in  effect  been  underwriting  the 
extension  of  anti-Western  neutralism  in 
the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Fifth.  Tito  on  his  own  initiative  dis- 
continued American  military  assistance 
in  1958.  Since  that  time,  however,  we 
have  continued  to  provide  spare  parts 
and  limited  numbers  of  military  planes, 
at  least  up  until  last  year.  In  the  recent 
May  Day  parade  in  Belgrade,  foreign 
correspondents  were  surprised  to  see 
heavy  Soviet  tanks  of  the  latest  models. 
There  are  also  reports  that  Yugoslavia 
is  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
planes  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixth.  Tito  has  denounced  the  Balkan 
Alliance  with  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Seventh.  In  the  month  of  April,  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  visited  Yugo- 
slavia. In  referring  to  his  conversations, 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  21  reported : 

One  official  Yugoslav  source,  predicting 
that  Mr  Gromyko's  visit  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  great  new  swell  in  Yugoslav- 
Soviet  relations,  said  it  was  only  the  start 
of  what  should  develop  into  an  extensive  ex- 
change of  official  visits  on  many  levels.  The 
source  also  predicted  a  speedy  Increase  In 
trade  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  greater  economic 
cooperation. 

Since  then,  it  has  been  announced 
that  Tito,  himself,  will  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  this  summer. 

Eighth.  As  item  No.  8  in  this  bill  of 
particulars,  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  April  10,  1962: 

The  Yugoslavs  have  just  taken  part  In  a 
Sofia  meeting  of  the  Kremlin-approved  Com- 
mittee for  Balkan  Cooperation,  In  which  the 
Rumanians  and  the  Bulgarians  take  full  offi- 
cial part  along  with  unofficial  and  mainly 
"fellow-traveling"  representatives  from 
Greece.  The  Albanians  were  excluded  proba- 
bly because,  as  Tirana  has  since  complained, 
their  al)sence  might  secure  a  more  substan- 
tial Yugoslav  participation. 

Ninth.  The  chief  immediate  benefit 
that  accrued  from  Tito's  break  with  the 


Cominform  in  1948  was  the  split  in  the 
Greek  Communist  movement  and  Tito's 
cessation  of  direct  support  to  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  In  northern  Greece. 
Now  Tito's  propaganda  apparatus  has 
once  again  raised  the  issue  of  the  so- 
called  Macedonian-Slav  minority  in 
northern  Greece — an  issue  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  the  Com- 
inform's  attempt  to  take  over  Greece  in 
the  postwar  period. 

Tenth.  On  May  6  of  this  year,  the 
vaunted  economic  "liberalism"  which 
was  sometimes  used  to  justify  aid  to  Tito, 
went  by  the  boards.  President  Tito  an- 
nounced a  series  of  drastic  new  measures 
designed  to  bring  the  Yugoslav  economy 
back  under  tight  Commimist  control. 
Said  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7: 

Citing  too  much  liberalism  and  too  little 
control  as  causes  of  the  troubles.  Marshal 
Tito  said  that  under  his  direction  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  again  assuming  its  "lead- 
ing role"  in  the  country.  "Some  will  say 
the  Communists  have  taken  everything  In 
their  hands  again."  he  said,  "but  we  know 
what  has  to  be  done  and  what  the  people 
want." 

Eleventh.  On  the  same  day.  Tito  an- 
nounced that,  with  President  Nasser,  he 
was  organizing  an  international  confer- 
ence, with  representatives  of  African. 
Asian,  and  Latin  American  countries,  to 
discuss  ways  of  protecting  their  econ- 
omies against  the  Common  Market.  The 
Common  Market  Is.  of  course,  a  prime 
target  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The 
Kremlin,  itself,  is  Incapable  of  organiz- 
ing a  conference  of  uncommitted  nations 
directed  against  the  Common  Market. 
Once  again.  It  Is  using  Marshal  Tito  and 
President  Nasser  as  its  stalking  horses. 

Twelfth.  The  reimprlsonment  of  MU- 
ovan  Djllas,  In  mid-May,  on  charges  of 
disclosing  official  secrets  Is  symbolic  of 
the  entire  retrograde  development  of 
recent  years.  Mr.  Djllas'  crime  Is  that 
he  rejected  the  tyranny  of  communism, 
and  found  little  difference  between  this 
tyranny  under  Stalin,  under  Khrushchev, 
or  under  Marshal  Tito  In  Yugoslavia. 
By  imprisoning  Djllas  at  this  juncture, 
the  Yugoslav  Government  Is  serving 
notice  on  its  people  that  no  dissent  and 
no  deviations  will  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  this  bill 
of  particulars  almost  Indefinitely;  but  to 
do  so  would  be  to  labor  the  Issue. 

By  a  hundred  different  actions.  Mar- 
shal Tito  has  demonstrated  that  he 
stands  with  the  Kremlin,  and  against 
the  free  world.  For  my  part.  I  believe 
this  was  entirely  predictable.  Even  at 
the  height  of  his  rift  with  the  Kremlin, 
Tito  would  have  been  compelled  to  side 
with  the  Soviets  In  any  showdown  with 
the  free  world,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Yugoslav  communism  could  never  sur- 
vive the  defeat  of  the  Communist 
motherland. 

For  the  sake  of  argument.  I  am  willing 
to  concede  that  aid  to  Tito  may  have 
been  considered  a  justifiable  risk,  at  least 
for  the  period  of  the  first  several  years. 
But.  to  me,  it  passes  comprehension  that 
we  have  continued  to  lavish  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  aid  on  him,  despite 
his  open  and  continued  hostility  to  the 
West.  Illusions  and  hopes  die  hard,  I 
know.  But  even  for  the  most  willfully 
hopeful,  the  cumulative  events  of  the 
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past  few  months  should  have  provided 
proof  enough  of  where  Tito  stands. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
acted  wisely  In  placing  restrictions  on 
further  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

And,  contrai-y  to  certain  statements 
which  have  appeared  In  the  press,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  is  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  this  Lssue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  items: 

A  broadcast  entitled  "Bella  Says 
Yugoslavia  Is  'Worthy  Model'."  This 
was  broadcast  over  Belgrade  radio  on 
March  31, 1962. 

An  article  entitled  "Albanian  Defec- 
tion Binds  Red  Balkans, '  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  April  10. 

An  article  entitled  "Yugoslavs  See 
Closer  Soviet  Tie  as  Result  of  Gro- 
myko's Visit."  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  21.  1962. 

An  article  entitled  "Tito  Announces 
Tight  Controls  In  Yugoslav  Economic 
Crisis."  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  7.  1962. 

An  article  entitled  "Tito  Is  Aiding  Our 
Foes  With  Cash  Prom  United  States." 
from  the  Hartford  Times  of  May  15. 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Belgrade  Tanyug  in  English  to  Europe,  1901 
GMT  March  31,  1962] 

Bella  Sats  Yugoslavia  Is  "Worthy  Model" 

BCLGRAOK. — In  an  Interview  with  the  Zagreb 
paper  VJesnik.  the  vice  premier  of  the  Alge- 
rian Government.  Ben  Bella,  stated  that  the 
Evlan  agreements  and  the  cease-fire  In  Al- 
geria should  serve  the  materialization  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Algerian  revolution.  This 
Is  the  first  interview  Ben  BeUa  has  given  to 
a  paper  since  his  release  from  confinement, 
which  started  in  1956.  The  Vice  Premier  of 
the  Algerian  Government  stated  that  It  was 
Indispensable  to  reach  peace  In  Algeria  and 
added  that  the  strength  of  the  secret  terror- 
ist organization  of  the  extremists  should  not 
be   underestimated. 

Referring  to  the  struggle  of  the  Algerian 
people,  Ben  BeUa  paid  tribute  to  Algerian 
emigrants  In  France  and  said  that  they  gave 
a  very  significant  contribution  to  the  libera- 
tion movement.  There  are  about  500,000 
Algerian  workers  in  France  organized  in  the 
Peoples  Liberation  Front. 

Asked  what  the  most  urgent  task  of  the 
FLN  Is,  Ben  Bella  answered :  "Time — to  waste 
too  much  time  can  be  perilous.  Today  we 
have  the  enthuslain  of  the  people,  and  this 
is  our  wealth.  To  waste  too  much  time 
would  mean  to  loc«  the  masses,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  do  this."* 

Expressing  gratitude  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
assistance  It  gave  to  the  Algerian  liberation 
struggle,  Ben  Bella  $«ld  among  other  things; 
"In  the  situation  in  which  we  are  now, 
Yugoslavia  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthy 
model  for  us."  Ben  Bella  stated  that  he 
would  tour  Iraq.  Libya,  and  Tunisia  after  his 
visit  to  Cairo.  He  also  expressed  a  wish  to 
visit  Yugoslavia. 


II- 


[Yugoslaviin,  Apr.  10.  1962 1 
Albanian  Detection  Binds  Red  Balkans 

(By  Eric  Bourne) 
Vienna. — A  largely  unexpected  develop- 
ment of  the  Albanian  defection  from  the 
Soviet  camp  has  been  a  reduction  of  ani- 
mosities between  Yugoslavia  and  Its  Balkan 
neighbors,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  and  a 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  thj  Bel- 


grade  Government   to   participate    In  bloc- 
promoted  political  moves  for  the  Balkans. 

The  Yugoslavs  have  Just  taken  part  in  a 
Sofia  meeting  of  the  Kremlin-approved  Com- 
mittee for  Balkan  Cooperation,  in  which  the 
Rumanians  and  the  Bulgarians  take  full 
official  part  along  with  unofficial  and  mainly 
■fellow  traveling"  representatives  from 
Greece.  The  Albanians  were  excluded  prob- 
ably because,  as  Tirana  has  since  complained, 
their  absence  might  sectire  a  more  substan- 
tial Yugoslav  participation. 

Quite  obviously  the  committee's  main 
raison  d'etre  is  to  push  Moscow's  old  claim 
for  a  denuclearized,  atom-free  zone  in  the 
Balkans.  This  claim  has  been  renewed  at 
the  current  Geneva  disarmament  talks,  to- 
gether with  similar  pleas  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Rapacki  plan  for  central  Europe 
and  a  similar  zone  in  Scandinavia. 

OLD  ATTITUUE  DITTEKED 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Rumanians  first 
sponsored  the  Balkan  project  and  urged  a 
summit  meeting  of  the  Balkan  heads  of  state 
and  government,  Yugoslav  reactions  were 
noncommittal.  Belgrade  suggested  that  It 
was  first  essential  to  remove  some  of  the  dis- 
cords between  Individual  Balkan  nations  be- 
fore talking  about  coop>eratlon  In  the  area  on 
a  multilateral  pattern. 

The  Yugoslavs  were,  in  fact,  at  that  time 
no  more  anxious  to  take  part  In  such  confer- 
ences with  their  Communist  bloc  neighbors 
without  their  Greek  friends  than  to  do  so 
in  company  with  their  old  rivals,  the  Al- 
banians. Since  then  there  has  been  a  shift 
of  political  feeling  all  over  the  area,  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Yugoslavs  not 
only  have  been  anxious  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  encumbrance  of  the  Balkan  defense 
pact  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  have  not 
been  at  all  backward  in  reaffirming  an  inter- 
est In  the  controversial  question  of  the  so- 
called  Slav -Macedonian  minority  In  north- 
ern Greece. 

MORE    INDEPENDENCE    SEEN 

They  still  value  and  do  much  to  support 
the  friendly  link  established  with  the  Greeks 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  but  they  undoubt- 
edly now  feel  that  theirs  is  a  more  independ- 
ent position  and  the  tie  not  so  much  borne 
of  necessity  as  It  was  at  Its  Inception.  If, 
at  the  same  time,  neighbors  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  show  themselves  more  agreeable  to  con- 
tacts with  Belgrade,  the  latter  Is  not  unwill- 
ing to  go  along,  especially  In  such  Issues  as 
peace  and  war  and  disarmament,  on  which 
for  some  time  the  Yugoslav  position  has 
been  markedly  close  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
and  at  variance  with  Western  viewjxjlnts. 

To  the  recent  Sofia  meeting,  the  Rumanian 
and  Bulgarian  Premiers  sent  letters  urging 
close  cooperation  among  the  Balkan  nations 
and  an  extension  of  present  limited  con- 
tacts. President  Tito  did  not  do  the  same, 
but  he  did  send  one  of  his  senior  diplomats, 
Dobrivoje  Vldlc.  formerly  ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  later  Yugoslav  permanent  rep- 
resentative at  the  U.N.  This  In  Itself  is 
indicative  of  Marshal  Tito's  readiness  to 
work  as  closely  with  bloc  members — without 
prejudice  to  his  Independent,  nonallned 
status — as  they  will  let  him. 

Bitterly,  the  Tirana  government  protested 
Its  exclusion,  said  that  It  had  been  Invited 
to  Sofia — and  had  accepted — when  the  Bal- 
kan committee's  meeting  had  been  first 
slated  for  September,  and  that  subsequently, 
when  It  was  postponed,  Albania  had  not  been 
Informed  of  the  new  date,  nor  Invited  to  at- 
tend. 

This,  the  Albanians  said,  was  because  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Rumanians  had  agreed 
to  exclude  them  In  order  to  insure  Yugoslav 
participation.  This  Is  probably  true.  In 
September  Albania  was  only  showing  signs 
of  being  rebellious  toward  the  U.S.S.R..  but 
by  November  it  had  really  kicked  over  the 
traces  and  was  involved  in  an  acrimonious 
split  with   Soviet   Premier   Niklta  S.  Khru- 


shchev every  bit  as  potentially  permanent  as 
President  Tito's  break  with  Stalin  in  1948. 

The  fact  that  the  Yugoslavs  are  prepared 
to  go  along  with  this  bloc-sponsored  Balkan 
commission  underlines  that  the  Albanian 
defection  Is  already  having  its  impacts  on 
the  traditionally  tangled  skeins  of  Balkan 
politics  and  relations  t>etween  the  Balkan 
nations.  Just  as  It  has  already  been  noted 
how  the  Greeks,  Yugoslavs,  and  Italians  are 
all  watching  each  other  to  detect  maneuvers 
by  one  another  to  seek  advantage  from  the 
new  situation  in  Albania,  so  are  the  Com- 
munist nations  in  the  area  impelled  by  it 
toward  closer  contacts  and  a  sinking  of  old 
differences. 

Once  before  in  the  postwar  Commxinlst 
world  there  were  dreams  of  a  federation  of 
Balkan  countries  such  as  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Albania.  If  the  last-named 
should  fall  Into  a  vacuum,  who  can  say  that 
such  or  similar  fancies  might  not  be  dreamed 
again? 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  21,  19621 

Yugoslavs  See  Closer  Soviet  Tie  as  Result 

OF  Ghomyko's  Visit 

( By  Paul  Underwood ) 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  April  20. — The  Yu- 
goslav Communists  expect  closer  political 
and  economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
result  from  the  visit  to  Belgrade  of  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

There  Is  no  expectation  that  the  Ideologi- 
cal difference  between  the  two  Communist 
regimes  will  disappear.  The  Yugoslavs' 
views  of  Marxism  differ  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's, and  they  Insist  on  their  right  to  take  a 
separate  road  to  socialism. 

Nevertheless  a  closer  rapport  Is  predicted 
on  a  variety  of  levels,  notably  the  economic. 
Informed  sources  said  that  both  Increased 
trade  and  greater  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween Belgrade  and  Moscow  were  a  virtual 
certainty. 

Mr.  Gromyko  ended  his  formal  talks  with 
Yugoslav  leaders  today  with  a  2 •■i -hour  dis- 
cussion of  bilateral  questions  with  Koca  Po- 
povlc,  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister.  The 
exchanges  covered  a  wide  range  of  political, 
cultural,  and  economic  topics. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  arrived  In  Bel- 
grade last  Monday  as  an  official  visitor,  re- 
paying a  similar  trip  to  Moscow  made  last 
summer  by  M.  Popovlc.  During  his  stay  he 
has  had  talks  with  a  number  of  Yugoslav 
leaders.  Including  President  Tito. 

Mr.  Gromyko  is  scheduled  to  leave  early 
tomorrow  by  air  to  return  to  Moscow. 

The  Yugoslavs  made  no  effort  to  hide  their 
satisfaction  over  the  friendly  tone  of  the 
talks  and  Moscow's  evident  Interest  in  im- 
proving relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  relations  have  been  warming  gradu- 
ally over  the  last  2  years,  in  the  wake  of  the 
removal  of  Stalin's  infiuence  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Increasing  discord  between 
Moscow  and  Peiplng.  For  Its  part,  Belgrade 
has  contributed  by  consistently  supporting 
Soviet  Initiatives  on  International  issues. 

As  a  result,  the  Kremlin  has  shown  in- 
creasing Interest  In  Including  Belgrade  in 
the  play  of  Communist  power  politics,  par- 
ticularly as  a  counter  to  Communist  China 
and  Albania,  Yugoslavia's  intransigent 
neighbor. 

One  official  Yugoslav  source,  predicting 
that  Mr.  Gromyko's  visit  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  great  new  swell  In  Yugoslav - 
Soviet  relations,  said  it  was  only  the  start  of 
what  should  develop  Into  an  extensive  ex- 
change of  official  visits  on  many  levels. 

The  source  said  no  program  had  been 
worked  out,  but  he  suggested  that  the  next 
step  might  be  an  exchange  of  parliamentary 
delegations. 

WIDER  COOPERATION  EXPECTED 

The  source  also  predicted  a  speedy  Increase 
in  trade  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
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bloc  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  greater  economic 
cooperatloa. 

The  Soviet  bloc's  share  In  Tugoelavla's 
trade  has  been  running  at  about  25  percent 
In  recent  years.  Behind  Belgrade's  desire  to 
see  this  Increased  Is  the  fear  that  fxirther  de- 
velopment of  the  European  Common  Market 
will  mean  a  serious  reduction  In  Yugoslav 
sales  In  the  West. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  coiirse  of  the  talks 
that  economic  affairs  were  discussed  only  In 
genial  terms.  Mr.  Gromyko's  entoiirage 
did  not  Include  any  experts  in  this  field, 
forcing  the  postponement  of  more  detailed 
conversations  until  later. 

This  is  a  subject  of  prime  lmp>ortance  to 
the  Yugoslavs,  whose  unorthodox  economy 
baa  aagged  badly  during  the  last  16  months, 
endangering  the  nation's  industrialization 
drlTe. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7,   1»621 
Trro  Announces  Tight  Controls  in  Yugo- 
slav Economic  Crisis 
(By  Paul  Underwood) 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  May  6. — President 
Tito  publicly  acknowledged  today  that  a 
turnback  from  liberalism  toward  tight  Com- 
munist Party  control  was  underway  In 
Yugoslavia  as  a  result  of  the  country's  eco- 
nomic troubles. 

The  Yugoslav  chief  announced  that  a 
series  of  new  measures  were  being  prepared 
to  control  trade,  prices  and  wages. 

Although  he  appealed  to  the  "conscious- 
ness of  the  people  "  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
obeyed  he  added: 

"If  that  does  not  work  there  are  other 
means." 

Marshal  Tito  spoke  in  the  Adriatic  seaport 
city  of  Split  at  ceremonies  opening  Yugo- 
slavia's largest  hydroelectric  power  station. 
The  station,  on  the  Cetlna  River  near  Split, 
will  produce  more  than  1  Vi  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  a  year. 

A  frequently  cheering  crowd  officially  esti- 
mated at  140,000  was  on  hand  to  hear  the 
President's  speech,  which  was  nationally  re- 
broadcast  later  over  radio. 

The  Yugoslav  chief  touched  only  briefly 
on  International  issues,  devoting  almost  all 
his  hour-long  address  to  domestic  economic 
troubles  and  his  plans  to  cope  with  them. 
It  was  the  first  official  acknowledgment  of 
a  party  clampdown  that  has  been  obvious  In 
Yugoslavia  for  several  weeks. 

The  difficulties  began  last  year  when  pro- 
duction slumped  and  wages  and  prices  rose 
sharply,  creating  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sure. Exports  fell  but  Imports  continued  to 
rise,  widening  the  nation's  already  serious 
gap  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Citing  too  much  liberalism  and  too  little 
control  as  causes  of  the  troubles.  Marshal 
Tito  said  that  under  his  direction  the  Com- 
munist party  was  again  assuming  Its  "lead- 
ing role"  in  the  country 

KNOW  WHAT  PEOPLE  WANT 

"Some  will  say  the  Communists  have  taken 
everything  in  their  bands  again,"  he  said, 
"but  we  know  what  has  to  be  done  and  what 
the  people  want." 

Actually  the  Communists  have  never  let 
any  part  of  the  Yugoslav  economic  or  poli- 
tical structure  out  of  their  hands.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  slackening  of  Internal 
party  discipline  and  some  Communists, 
particularly  the  heads  of  economic  enter- 
prises, have  developed  a  fairly  free-wheeling 
attitude  toward  party  directives. 

Marshall  Tito  made  It  plain  that  this  situ- 
ation would  be  ended. 

"Communists  should  not  command  but 
they  have  to  guide,"  he  said,  "to  furnish  an 
example  to  others  and  to  watch  for  nega- 
tive appearances  in  their  ranks  and  in  the 
ranks  of  non-Communists." 

He  said  he  had  admonished  the  party 
before  about  these  "subjective  weakneases" 


but  he  said  his  remarks  this  time  should 
be  considered  more  than  a  warning.  "We 
will  xuidertake  all  measxires  that  are  neces- 
sary," he  said. 

The  speech  contained  a  hint  that  punish- 
ments for  embezzlement  and  other  economic 
crimes  might  be  Increased. 

Asserting  that  the  provisions  of  the  na- 
tion's criminal  code  dealing  with  such 
crimes  were  mild — the  maximum  penalty  Is 
15  years  Imprisonment — he  said  some  per- 
sons had  embezzled  millions  of  dinars  and 
had  paid  with  only  short  prison  terms,  mak- 
ing tha  crime  worthwhile. 

In  one  of  his  few  references  to  develop- 
ments outside  the  country,  he  urged  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  the  economy  against  the 
Impact  of  the  Common  Market. 

He  also  announced  that  an  International 
conferrnce  would  be  held  soon  In  Cairo,  with 
representatives  of  countries  In  Africa.  Asia, 
Latin  America  and  Europe  present.  The 
parley  will  discuss  ways  of  protecting  the 
countries'  economies  against  the  effects  of 
the  Common  Market. 

Marshal  Tito  gave  no  further  details,  but 
informed  sources  said  the  meeting  would  be 
in  June  or  July  and  the  delegates  would  be 
econonUc  experts,  not  political  leaders. 


[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)    Times. 

May  15,  1962] 

Trro  Is  Aiding  Oub  Po«a  With  Cash  From 

llNiTRD  States 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Washington. — Marshal  Tito  Is  angry  with 
his  people  because  his  country  appears  to 
be  running  out  of  Yugoslavian  dinars  and 
American  dollars.  But  the  Communist  chief 
would  have  more  of  our  cash  if  he  hadn't 
been  spending  It  to  bolster  anti-United 
States  and  pro-Sino-Sovlet  countries. 

While  he  has  been  borrowing  millions 
from  the  United  Sutes,  Tito  was  pledging 
heavy  credits  to  the  bitterly  anti-American 
Ghanaian  Government.  In  April  a  Yugoslav- 
ian trade  delegation  dealt  handsomely  with 
Ghana's  President   Kwame  Nkrumah. 

The  Yugoslavs  pledged  Belgrade  credits 
and  technicians  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbor  and  naval  base  at  Sekondl,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ghana.  On  the  same  day,  April 
26,  Yugoslavia  borrowed  $4.3  million  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  here. 

Titos  men  also  committed  Belgrade  to  the 
shipment  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
cement,  asbestos  sheets,  and  pipes,  agrlcvil- 
tural  and  Industrial  machinery,  motor 
vehicles,  and  bicycles,  tools,  pumps,  and  other 
hardwiire. 

Also  Tito  promised  to  build  four  slaughter 
houses  in  Ghana,  a  pineapple  Juice  canning 
plant  ind  many  tractors.    All  on  credit. 

When  Tito,  who  owes  us  billions,  was 
lendlnsf  Ghana  millions — the  official  Accra 
radio  denounced  the  United  States,  cham- 
pioned Russia,  and  defended  Mao  Tse-tung's 
capture  of  the  Chinese  mainland. 

The  April  28  attack  on  the  United  States 
was  In  the  form  of  a  broadcast  reply  by  the 
Ghanaian  radio  to  a  speech  by  AFL-CIO 
president  George  Meany  on  April  23. 

Mr.  Meany — a  tough  antl-Communlst — 
said.  In  effect,  that  anger  over  colonialism 
In  Asia  and  Africa  should  be  matched  by 
bitterness  and  Indignation  over  "brutal 
denial  of  self-determination  for  100  million 
people  in  Europe." 

The  Ghanaians  referred  to  Mr.  Meany  as 
"obsessed"  with  his  opposition  to  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  Ideology  and  economic  system. 

The  broadcast.  In  effect,  told  Mr.  Meany 
to  mind  his  own  business.  True,  there  has 
been  an  "unfortunate  loss  of  life,"  said  the 
speaker. 

This  Is  the  land  which  is  getting  such  vast 
credits  and  hardware  and  know-how  from 
Yugoslavia,  which  Is  getting  millions  and 
hardware  from  us.     Doesn't  anybody  care? 


PROXMIRE  REPLY  TO  KENNAN  ON 
YUGOSLAVIA  AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut on  an  excellent  speech.  I  particu- 
larly congratulate  him  on  a  speciAc  and 
documented  bill  of  particulars.  When 
Ambassador  Kennan  returned  to  this 
country,  he  appeared  on  the  "Today," 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  morning 
show,  in  which  he  spoke  to  5  or  10  mil- 
lion Americans.  In  the  course  of  his 
appearance,  Mr.  Agronsky  questioned 
him  on  his  statement  that  the  action 
of  Congress  showed  an  appalling  igno- 
rance of  what  is  going  on.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  I  may  quote  from  Mr.  Agronskys 
question,  he  said : 

I  think  I'll  begin  with  the  point  that  you 
noted  at  the  end,  John.  Mr.  AmbAssador.  I 
wonder  If  you  could  tell  us  why  you  regard 
the  restrictions  on  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
that  Congress  has  Imposed,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of,  to  use  your  words  again,  appalling 
Ignorance? 

He  asked  for  documentation. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Kennan  gave  only  two  examples.  He 
said: 

I've  met  many  people  who've  thought  that 
we  were  still  continuing  to  give  these  people 
military  aid.  who  dont  know  that  no  mili- 
tary aid  has  flowed  to  Yugoslavia  since  1957 
or  1958. 

H  is  second  poi  nt  w  as : 

I  find  many  people  who  don't  know  that 
the  Yugoslav  Internal  system  differs  from 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  don't  know 
that  the  Yugoslavs  apply  an  entirely  differ- 
ent system  of  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. Including  with  ourselves,  than  do  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  I  recognize  this. 
We  understood  that  there  has  not  been 
any  actual  military  assistance  in  n 
technical  sense,  although  we  have  been 
selling  planes  to  Yugoslavia  at  a  knock- 
down price  of  10  cents  or  less  on  the 
dollar.  We  all  recogrnize  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  operations  of 
Communist  Yugoslavia  and  the  opera- 
tions of  Communist  China.  However, 
It  is  still  a  Communist  dictatorship,  in 
which  the  freedom  of  people  is  sup- 
pressed. 

Furthermore,  the  documentation  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  put  in 
the  Record  is  specific,  factual,  cannot 
be  denied,  is  quoted  from  outstanding 
newspapers  in  this  country,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  is  an  answer  in  full  to  the 
statement  of  the  Ambassador  that 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  arc  guilty 
of  appalling  ignorance. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  comments.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  fight  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  in  his  company.  The  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  subject  a  short  time  ago 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  speeches  dur- 
ing my  time  in  this  body.  I  have  heard 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference, Ambassador  Kennan  submitted 
to  the  State  Department  a  highly  crit- 
ical report  on  the  Yugoslav  situation.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  enlightening  to 
see  this  report.    I  suppose  it  would  be 


impossible  to  obtain  it,  but  we  should 
have  access  to  it.  we  should  know  what 
he  told  the  State  Department  about 
Yugoslavia  at  that  time.  And  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  why  he 
has  now  changed  his  mind,  if  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received  is  correct;  and  I 
believe  it  is  correct. 

We  are  up  against  this  kind  of  situa- 
tion all  the  time.  Of  course,  we  know 
there  are  differences  in  the  operations 
of  the  dictatorsliips.  There  has  to  be. 
But  the  essential  sameness  of  them  is 
the  important  thing. 

How  anyone  can  advocate  another 
great  expenditure,  added  to  the  nearly 
$4  billion  we  have  already  given  to  two 
of  the  worst  tyrants  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  enable  them  more  firmly  to 
strengthen  the  chains  in  which  they  hold 
subject  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

I  remember  in  the  House  that  every 
time  we  had  a  foreign  aid  bill  up  for 
consideration,  and  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  strike  out  or  reduce  aid  to  Tito, 
it  was  argued  that  this  was  a  calculated 
risk  and  that  it  was  possible  Tito  was 
moving  over  to  our  side. 

As  I  said,  a  case  could  have  been  made 
for  aid  to  Tito  at  that  time;  but  cer- 
tainly it  defies  all  logic  and  experience 
to  say  at  this  hour  of  history,  in  the  face 
of  the  record  I  have  here  presented,  that 
the  American  people  should  pour  out 
more  millions  of  dollars  to  Communist 
dictatorships  which  have  already  shown 
where  they  starid.  which  are  working 
against  our  interest,  which  are  using 
their  own  and  our  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Communist  foreign  aid  pro- 
pram  to  defeat  and  subjugate  the  free 
world.  I  think  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  American  people,  heavily  taxed  as 
they  are,  generous  as  they  are,  willing 
as  they  are  at  all  times  to  pour  out  their 
sustenance  for  the  relief  of  other  people, 
to  ask  them  to  dig  deeply  into  their 
pockets  to  suppoi-t  tyrants  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

It  is  about  time  we  stopped  it.  Now 
the  big  guns  are  trained  on  us.  The  am- 
bassadors are  talking  over  television  and 
radio,  trying  to  confuse  us,  saying  that 
we  are  ignoramuses,  and  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  what  is  going  on.  I  think  every 
other  Member  of  this  body  knows  what 
is  going  on.  I  think  it  is  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  whole  Congress  to  have  an 
ambassador  come  back  to  this  country 
and  say  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on.  I  think  we  know  very  well  what  is 
going  on,  and  I  think  the  American 
people  know  what  is  going  on.  I  think 
they  are  against  this  kind  of  procedure. 
Certainly,  if  my  mail  is  any  indication, 
they  are  heavily  against  it.  They  are 
certainly  against  it  in  the  State  which 
I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  repre- 
sent in  this  body. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  make  this  statement. 
I  have  been  sitting  by  watching  this 
campaign  on  television,  radio,  in  edi- 
torials, and  feature  articles,  abusing 
Congress,  attempting  to  frighten  or  in- 
timidate the  Members  into  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  Communist  tyrants. 


If  we  have  any  obligation  to  the  peo- 
plejwe  represent,  and  the  interest  of  our 
Nation  in  its  desire  for  peace  in  the 
world,  we  should  not  let  another  penny 
go  out  from  the  Treasury,  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people,  into  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant.  Communist  or  any 
other  kind.  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

He  has  been  a  great  leader  in  this 
struggle.  He  has  helped  the  American 
people  to  understand.  He  has  helped 
the  Senators  better  to  understand.  I 
thank  the  Senator,  and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
very  much. 

I  should  like  to  go  on  now  to  consider 
specific  points  raised  by  Ambassador 
Kennan  in  his  appearance  on  the  "To- 
day" show.  After  I  finish,  in  all  fairness, 
I  shall  ask  to  have  the  complete  tran- 
script printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  quite 
short. 

In  the  course  of  his  appearance  Mr. 
Kennan  was  asked  about  the  jailing  of 
Djilas,  and  he  said: 

Senator  Proxmire,  as  I  recall  It — I  don't 
have  the  text  of  his  letter  here — has  said 
that  DJUas  was  rearrested  because  Marshal 
Tito  wanted  to  please  Khrtxshchev.  I  said 
I  had  no  evidence  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion— I  don't  know  what  the  motive  of  this 
rearrest  was.  but  none  of  us  in  Belgrade  had 
been  told  by  anybody  that  It  was  for  this 
reason,  and  I  personally  doubt  It — ^tbat  It 
was. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  that  assertion  on 
the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  "Conversa- 
tions With  Stalin, "  the  book  written  by 
Djilas,  the  only  document  which  was  in 
question.  I  simply  said  there  was  no  new 
material  in  this  book  except  for 
material  which  was  very  embarrassing 
to  and  very  critical  of  Khrushchev;  and 
in  \iew  of  the  very  close  relationship 
which  had  been  developing  between  Tito 
and  Khrushchev  I  said  it  seemed  logical 
that  the  likely  reason  for  the  jailing  of 
Djilas — which  undoubtedly  would  raise  a 
great  deal  of  concern  in  Yugoslavia  as 
well  as  in  this  country — was  that  Khru- 
shchev had  been  embarrassed  and  had 
been  attacked. 
Mr.  Agronsky  went  on  to  say : 
Well.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  concept  then 
that  the  Yugoslav  prisons  might  be  filled 
with  political  prisoners  Is  Inaccurate 
then — It  Is  not  a  police  state  In  that  sense? 

Ambassador  Kennan  then  said: 
It  Is  still  an  authoritarian  state. 

He  went  on  to  argue: 

It  Is  a  great  deal  more  liberal  than  It  used 
to  be.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
freedom  of  speech  in  Yugoslavia.  I  could 
not  and  never  have  endorsed  all  the  Internal 
practices  of  the  Yugoslav  regime  and  I  have 
no  comments  to  make  on  that.  It's  their 
country,  not  ours. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  documented  the  situation 
in  Yugoslavia  and  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  trend,  certainly  in  recent 
months,  at  least,  for  Yugoslavia  not  to 
be  less  authoritarian  but  to  be  more  au- 
thoritarian, not  to  be  more  liberal  but  to 
be  less  liberal,  not  to  permit  greater 
freedom  but  to  permit  less  freedom. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  has  been 
the  tendency. 


Mr.  Kennan,  in  reply  to  a  later  ques- 
tion, said: 

The  resxilts  of  such  amendment  would  be 
a  movement  closer  to  the  East. 

The  fact  is  that  Tito  is  a  hardheaded, 
tough-minded,  able  Communist  bar- 
gainer. It  seems  to  me  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  Tito  moving  toward  the  East 
would  be  diminished  if  it  were  driven 
home  to  him  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  deeply  concerned  by 
his  activity  in  supporting  Khrushchev, 
in  supporting  international  communism 
and  acting  against  us. 

I  challenge  anybody  to  show  any  cir- 
cumstances at  any  time  in  which  either 
our  State  Department  or  our  Ambassador 
to  Yugoslavia  has  taken  any  action 
which  would  hold  up  aid  or  withhold  aid 
because  of  political  action  or  a  political 
statement  on  the  part  of  Tito. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  withheld  aid 
at  times  because  we  considered  the 
policies  of  Tito  to  be  economically  un- 
sound. There  are  some  instances  of  that, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  single  instance  in 
which  we  have  used  aid  to  Yugoslavia  for 
political  bargaining  purposes.  I  say  that 
this  is  the  only  excuse  for  aid  to  a  Com- 
munist country — that  we  use  the  aid  to 
pull  that  country  away  from  Khru- 
shchev, away  from  the  Kremlin  and  in 
our  direction. 

Mr.  Agronsky  then  asked  Mr.  Kennan: 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Ambassador,  If  we  could  deal 
with  another  point.  Senator  Proxmibe  has 
contended,  and  I  know  I'm  right  on  this,  that 
Yugoslavia's  Infiuence  on  other  neutrals  Is 
pro-Soviet  in  its  Intent.  Now  you've  pub- 
licly stated  that  such  a  conclusion  is  Inac- 
curate and  misleading. 

Mr.  Kennan's  answer  was: 

Well,  you  know,  there  have  been  literally 
hundreds  of  documents  published  In  the 
Yugoslav  press  during  the  years  that  I've 
been  Ambassador  over  there,  illustrating  the 
Yugoslav  attitude  towafd  the  other  neutrals 
What  the  Yugoslavs  have  said  to  the  other 
neutrals  Is  often  something  that  I  haven't 
liked,  and  I  don't  find  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
say  that  they  have  pressed  these  neutrals  in 
the  direction  of  a  closer  association  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  this.  It  seems  to  me.  whs 
the  conclusion  that  flows  from  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  statement. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  of  mine 
was  not  a  conclusion.  That  was  a  docu- 
mented assertion.  The  fact  is  that  at 
Belgrade,  when  Tito  was  the  host  to  the 
so-called  neutralist  bloc,  he  worked  very 
hard  lining  up  the  so-called  neutralist 
bloc  behind  the  Soviet  Union  on  issue 
after  issue  after  issue.  I  have  put  that 
documentation  in  the  Record  in  regard 
to  recognition  of  East  Germany,  support 
of  Castro,  opposition  on  the  part  of  Tito 
to  criticism  of  Khrushchev  for  breaking 
the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  and 
other  matters.  On  all  of  those  scores, 
Tito  lined  up  behind  Khrushchev. 

I  do  not  see,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nan, any  answer  to  the  specific  argu- 
ments and  specific  facts  made  on  our 
side. 

Then  Mr.  Agronsky  asked  the  final 
question  which  I  wish  to  comment: 

Well,  have  they — 
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Meaning  Yugoslavia — 
in  any  way  pressed  them— 

Meaning  the  neutralists — 

toward  orientation  with  us?  Have  they  in 
any  way  expressed  the  point  of  view  that  it 
might  be  good  tor  the  United  States,  as  it 
were? 

Mr.  Kennan's  answer  is  as  follows: 

No.  I  don't  think  they  have,  and  this  too 
has  been  taken  very  carefully  into  account 
In  the  designing  of  our  policies.  I  would 
like  perhaps,  when  I  say  that,  to  make  It 
plain  here  that  I  have  not  been  any  strong 
protagonist  of  any  increase  of  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia. On  the  contrary,  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
has  been  rather  drastically  reduced  during 
the  period  that  I  have  been  there.  The  truth 
is  that  these  amendments  were  utterly  un- 
necessary. If  what  people  were  interested  in 
was  to  cut  aid  down  to  Yugoslavia,  this  aid 
is  being  cut  down  very  rapidly  for  other 
reasons. 

Now  Mr.  Kennan  is  lining  up  on  our 
side.  Mr.  Kennan  seems  to  be  agreeing 
that  we  should  reduce  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
He  implies  that  he  has  recommended 
that  course.  The  conclusion  from  his 
remarks  is  that  he  feels  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  continue  abundant 
aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, as  introduced,  was  designed  to 
block  and  would  in  fact  have  blocked  an 
economic  development  loan  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  fiscal  year  1963  of  $10  million. 
That  is  a  small  amount,  but  it  is  a 
speci&c  amount. 

The  amendment  would  have  blocked 
that  loan.  As  it  worked  out.  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Lausche  amendment, 
which  prevailed,  is  now  in  the  Senate 
bill,  but  was  subsequently  watered  down 
so  that  elimination  for  1  year  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia — or  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment is  all  that  is  left.  The  whole  effort 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kennan  and  otheis  in 
the  State  Department  has  been  to  per- 
suade the  House  to  take  out  that  part 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kennan 
there  Is  no  factual  case  against  our  i)osi- 
tion.  There  is  no  specific  argtmient 
against  the  very  excellent  factual  case 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Kennan  on  the  "Today" 
show  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcORD.  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Ambassador  Kennan 

Mr.  Chancelloh.  Next  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  begins  debate  on  the  For- 
eign Aid  Authorliation  Bill,  and  you'll  re- 
call it  was  passed  earlier  by  the  Senate. 
This  bill  drastically  restricts  aid  to  two 
Communist  states,  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
You'll  also  recall  that  our  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw,  John  Cabot,  and  our  Ambassador 
In  Belgrade.  George  Kennan.  combined — 
both  stated  publicly  that  these  restrictions 
could  result  In  a  drastic  worsening  of  Amer- 
ican relations  with  these  two  countries, 
which,  out  of  all  the  nations  in  the  Com- 
munist orbit,  have  shown  the  greatest 
orientation  towards  the  West.  Ambassador 
Kennan  has  been  called  home  to  ccwrect 
what  Iia   calls,    "the    appalling    Ignorance," 
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which  prompted  these  restrictive  measures, 
and  our  Washington  correspondent.  Martin 
Agronsky,  has  called  on  Ambassador  Kennan 
to  discuss  with  us  this  morning  his  reasons 
for  feeling  that  congressional  restrictions  on 
United  States'  dealings  with  Yugoslavia 
demonstrate  such  appalling  Ignorance,  and 
they  are  In  Washington  now,  I  believe.  Gen- 
tlemen, good  morning. 

Mr.  AcRONSKT.  Good  morning.  John. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, welcome  to  this  program.  Martin. 
would  you  like  to  begin? 

Mr.  ACRONSKT.  Yes,  I  think  111  begin  with 
the  point  that  you  noted  at  the  end,  John 
Mr.  Ambassador,  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell 
us  why  you  regard  the  restrictiotu  on  our 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  that  Congress  has  im- 
posed, as  a  demonstration  of.  to  use  your 
words  again,  appalling  ignorance. 

Mr.  Kennan.  Well,  it  seems  to  me.  first  of 
all,  that  anyone  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  situation  in 
Yugoslavia  would  never  have  thought  of 
putting  restrictions  of  this  sort  on  the  U.S. 
policy  in  that  country.  The  impression  I 
have  of  this  Ignorance  comes  from  other 
trips  that  I  have  made  back  to  this  country 
during  the  period  since  I've  been  Amtmssa- 
dor  there,  and  I've  encountered  one  person 
after  another  in  the  public,  in  the  press,  on 
the  Hill,  who  don't  understand  lots  of  very 
important  things  about  Yugoslavia.  I've  met 
many  people  who've  thought  that  we  were 
stiU  continuing  to  give  these  people  military 
aid,  who  don't  know  that  no  military  aid  has 
flowed  to  Yugoslavia  since  1957  or  1958. 

I  recently  read  a  report  of  a  congressional 
committee  which  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  Yugoslavia  was  really  Independent 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  don't  know  a  single 
competent  foreign  observer  in  Belgrade  or 
anyone  who's  been  there  in  that  capacity 
over  the  past  decade  who  doubts  that  Yugo- 
slavia is  Independent  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  I 
find  many  people  who  don't  know  that  the 
Yugoslav  internal  system  differs  from  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  don't  know  that 
the  Yugoslavs  apply  an  entirely  different 
system  of  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
including  ourselves,  than  do  the  ccimtrlcs 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  have  a  very  sizable  major  Informa- 
tional effort  going  In  Yugoslavia.  We  oper- 
ate public  reading  rooms  there  for  Ameri- 
can literature. 

Mr.  Agronsky    Freely. 

Mr.  Kennan.  Perfectly  freely.  We  lend 
books  out  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  We  do 
a  great  many  things  there  that  we  could  not 
do  In  one  of  the  regxUar  bloc  countries. 
About  all  this  I  find  very  little  knowledge 
among  people  back  here. 

Mr.  Agronsky,  That's  qxUte  a  list.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, and  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  Is  a 
very  firm  conviction  Yugoslavia  is  sti!)  a 
police  state,  a  Communist  police  state. 
Senator  Proxmire  and  many  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  feel,  for  exam- 
ple, that  President  Tito's  recent  rearrest  of 
DjUas,  who  w^as  about  the  only  prominent 
Yugoslav,  as  you  know,  who  dared  publicly 
to  crlUclze  Tito,  is  a  demonstration  that 
Yugoslavia  is  still  a  Communist  police  state. 
Now  you  recently  noted,  in  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times.  I'll  use  your  words  again — 
"I  have  here  no  information  which  would 
support  this  conclusion,  nor  do  I  find,"  you 
wrote,  "in  the  facts  of  this  arrest  anything 
which  changes  appreciably  our  view  of  the 
Yugoslavian  situation  or  which  calls  for  an 
adjustment  of  our  policies  toward  this  coun- 
try." Now  could  you  elaborate  on  that  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Well,  I'm  afraid  I  have  to 
correct  the  question  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Agronskt.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kennan.  Senator  Proxmire.  bs  I  re- 
call it — I  don't  have  the  text  of  his  letter 
here — has  said  that  DJllas  was  rearrested  be- 
cause    Marshal     Tito     wanted     to     please 


Khrushchev.  I  said  I  had  no  evidence  to 
support  this  conclusion — I  dont  know  what 
the  motive  of  this  rearrest  was.  but  none  of 
us  In  Belgrade  had  been  told  by  anybody  that 
It  was  for  this  reason,  and  I  personally  loubt 
it— that  it  was. 

Now  as  for  this  being  a  police  state,  re- 
member that  what  we're  talking  about  here 
is  whether  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue or  not  continue  to  try  to  support  the 
independence  of  Yugoslavia.  Now  this  is  a 
policy  that  was  begun  (three?)  administra- 
tions ago  and  has  been  carried  out  by  three 
administrations,  and  when  we  decided  to 
start  to  do  this,  way  back  in  the  years  of 
1948  to  1960(?),  we  knew  perfectly  well  what 
the  internal  system  of  Yugoslavia  was,  and 
it  was  a  great  deal  more  sevore,  a  great  deal 
more  authoritarian,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  more  people  under  arrest  at  that  time. 

Actually,  the  tendency  over  these  14  years, 
since  the  break  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  greater  liberallBatlon.  The  rearrest 
of  Djllas  is  obviously  a  setback  in  this,  but 
DJllas  Is  one  ntan,  and  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  arrest  of  one  man  for  political  reasons 
as  something  that  should  affect  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  I'm  afraid  we'd 
have  to  take  a  close  kxik  at  a  lot  of  other 
countries  besides  Yvigoslavla.  and  perhaps  at 
some  of  our  allies  as  well. 

Mr  Agronskt.  Well.  Mr.  Ambassador,  the 
concept  then  that  the  Yugoslav  prisons 
might  be  flUed  with  political  prlsooars  U 
Inaccurate  then — it  is  not  a  police  state  in 
that  sense? 

Mr.  Kknnan.  It  is  still  an  authoritarian 
state.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  liberal  than 
it  ui^cd  to  be.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  of  speech  in  Yugoslavia.  I  ^ould 
not  and  never  have  endorsed  all  the  Internal 
practices  of  the  Yugoslav  regime  and  I  have 
DO  commenU  to  make  on  that.  It's  their 
country,  not  ours. 

Mr.  Chancklxok.  Mr.  Ambassador,  going 
on  from  that  to  the  other  point.  If  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  is  drastically  reduced.  I  beUeve 
that  Yugoslavia  does  a  certain  amount  of 
trading  now  with  the  West— not  necessarily 
with  us  but  with  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries Is  this  going  to  affect  Its  balance,  its 
tmde  ties  with  the  West?  Is  It  going  to 
force  It  more  toward  Commlcon? 

Mr.  Kknnan.  Yes,  I  think  It  very  definitely 
Is,  and  that  in  fact  is  the  one  area  of  Yugo- 
slav policy  In  which  I  expect  that  the  results 
wUl  be  reaUy — the  resulu  of  such  amend- 
ment would  be  a  movement  closer  to  the 
East,  The  Yugoslavs  are  already  very  worried 
about  the  effect  of  the  Common  Market  on 
their  trade  with  the  West,  and  these  amend- 
ments hit  them  at  the  worst  possible  time 
One  of  the  amendmenU.  as  you  know,  denies 
most  favored  nation  treatment  to  Yugoslav 
goods  coming  into  this  country,  and  I 
couldn  t  think  of  a  worse  moment  to  adopt 
such 

Mr.  Agronsky.  I  wonder.  Mr.  Ambassador. 
If  we  could  deal  with  another  point  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  has  contended,  and  I  know 
I'm  right  on  this,  that  Yugoslavia's  Influence 
on  other  neutrals  Is  pro-Soviet  in  Its  Intent. 
Now  you've  publicly  stated  that  such  a  con- 
clusion is  Inaccurate  and  misleading  Can 
you  document  this? 

Mr.  Krnnan.  Well,  you  know,  there  have 
been  literally  hundreds  of  documents  pub- 
lished In  the  Yugoslav  press  during  the 
years  that  I've  been  Ambassador  over  there, 
illustrating  the  Yugoslav  attitude  toward 
the  other  neutrals.  What  the  Yugoslavs 
have  said  to  the  other  neutrals  is  often 
something  that  I  haven't  liked,  and  I  don't 
find  to  be  in  the  Interest  oX  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  say  that  they 
have  pressed  these  neutrals  In  the  direction 
of  a  closer  association  with  the  Soviet  ITnlon. 
and  this,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  conclusion 
that  fiows  from  Senator  Proxmise's  state- 
ment. 


Mr.  Agbonskt.  Well,  have  they  in  any  way 
pressed  them  towards  orientation  with  us? 
Have  they  in  any  way  expressed  the  point 
of  view  that  it  might  be  good  for  the  United 
States,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  ExKUkM.  No,  I  don't  think  they  have, 
and  this  too  has  been  taken  very  carefully 
into  account  in  the  deaignlng  of  our  policies. 
I  would  like  perhaj>s.  when  I  say  that,  to 
make  it  plain  here  that  I  have  not  been 
any  strong  protagoilst  of  any  increase  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia.  On  the  contrary,  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  has  l>een  rather  drastically 
reduced  during  tlie  period  that  I  have  been 
there.  The  truth  is  that  these  amendments 
were  utterly  unnecessary.  If  what  people 
were  Interested  in  ^wtB  to  cut  aid  down  to 
Yugoslavia,  this  aid  Is  being  cut  down  very 
rapidly  for  other  retiaons. 

Mr.  Agronsky.  Mr,  Ambassador,  it's  your 
Job  to  look  ahead — ind  to  look  ahead  on  be- 
half ot  the  United  States — and  I  wonder 
If  in  looking  ahead  do  you  see  Yugoslavia 
moving  toward  us  In  terms  of  political 
philoaophy.  econcanic  philoeophy — generally 
in  orientation  is  it  Western  or  is  it  toward 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Kennan.  Maitln,  that's  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  I  could  or.ly  put  it  this  way.  I  see 
Yugoslavia  moving  sCeculily  away  from  any 
unnatural  tie  with  ttoe  Soviet  Union.  I  see 
It  moving  toward  new  institutions  which 
I  hope  wUl  be  suited  to  its  history  and  its 
geographic  conditions  and  the  temper  of  its 
people.  I  dont  think  this  will  necessarily 
be  in  our  direction.  I  think,  for  example, 
many  features  of  socialism  are  there  to 
stay  in  Yugoslavia,  but  I  think  the  directions 
the  Yugoslavs  are  moving  is  In  the  direction 
of  a  situation  in  which  we  will  be  able  to 
live  with  an  outlook  and  a  system  that  we'll 
be  able  to  deal  with  perfectly  normaUy  and 
well.  All  we  need  is  patience  and  firmness 
on  our  part.  We  in  Belgrade  have  been  trj'- 
ing  to  exercise  these  qualities  in  oxir  states- 
manship, and  the  trouble. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  there  was  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Kennan  on  the  same  issue 
entitled  "U.S.  Shouldn't  Slam  Door  on 
Yugoslavia." 

In  the  course  of  the  article  Mr.  Ken- 
nan said: 

It  is  true  that  the  views  Yugoslav  leaders 
have  put  forward  on  various  international 
problems  have  often  been  in  conflict  with 
our  own.  Sometimes  (not  always)  they  have 
coincided  with  those  of  Khrushchev.  This 
la  disturbing  and.  from  our  standpoint,  re- 
grettable. It  constitutes  a  fact  which  we 
have  had  to  take  l{««o  account  in  framing 
our  policies. 


ir 


There  is  no  evidence,  as  I  say,  that 
we  have  taken  this  into  account,  except 
as  Mr.  Kennan  says,  that  we  have  re- 
duced the  aid  going  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
fact  that  the  Senate  acted  to  suspend 
that  aid  entirely  for  1  year,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  in  complete  conformity  with  what 
Mr.  Kennan  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended to  the  State  Department  some 
time  ago,  and  certainly  complies  with 
the  developments  we  have  observed  in 
regard  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past  few 
months,  particularly  since  the  Belgrade 
Conference.  j ! 

Mr.  Kennan  also  said: 

In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  person  who  has  occupied  himself 
responsibly  with  thte  problem  In  recent  years 
who  does  not  agree  tliat  it  has  been  to  our 
interest  to  support  where  we  could  the  effort 
of  the  Yugoslavs  to  retain  their  political  in- 
dependenoe  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment  of  Tugoelav  society  along  lines  that 


corraapocKl  to  Its  own  needs,  traditions,  and 
geographic  position  rather  thaxi  to  the 
requirements  of  any  outside  political 
grouping. 

I  agree.  Of  course,  that  is  true.  That 
is  exactly  why  my  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  suspend  aid  for  1  year,  and  it 
would  have  affected  one  small  but  spe- 
cific economic  development  loan. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  we  want  to 
do  all  we  can  to  keep  Yugoslavia  inde- 
pendent of  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  it 
makes  sense  that  if  we  do  so,  we  should 
use  or  bargaining  power  and  serve  notice 
on  Tito  that  we  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness,  I  ask  that 
the  article  by  Mr.  Keiman  entitled  "U.S. 
Shouldn't  Slam  Door  on  Yugoslavia"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UJS.  Shootj>n't  Slam  Door  on  Yugoslavia 
<By  George  F.  Kennan,  U.S.  AmbCLSsador  to 

Yugoslavia  and  distinguished  authority  on 

Soviet  affairs) 

For  American  statemanshlp  of  the  postwar 
period,  the  countries  of  E^astem  Europe  have 
always  presented  protilems  of  utmost  com- 
plexity. The  pattern  has  been  full  of  con- 
tradictions. One  has  had  to  bear  in  mind 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  regimes,  but 
one  has  also  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  inter- 
ests and  aspirations  of  peoples. 

Because  such  contradictory  factors  were 
Involved,  any  effective  policy  toward  these 
coim  tries  has  always  had  to  embrace  what 
appeared  outwardly  to  be  conUadictory  ele- 
ments: an  alternation  of  denial  and  conces- 
sion. This  has  been  true  of  our  policy  toward 
Russia,  as  well. 

In  such  cases,  the  effectiveness  of  a  policy 
depends  not  on  trying  to  eliminate  all  ele- 
ments of  apparent  contradiction  but  on  the 
skill  and  flexibility  with  which  these  opposite 
elements  can  be  exploited  for  the  main  pur- 
pose, which  in  our  case  is  the  creation  of 
conditions  conducive  to  a  reasonably  Just 
and  stable  peace.  For  this  reason,  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  always  had  to  ask  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  when  it  came  to 
handling  the  problems  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  a  relatively  wide  latitude  of  action  for 
Itself  and  a  certain  forliearance  by  others 
from  too  much  t>ackseat  driving. 

FOX7RTKZN  TEARS  DIVSKCINC 

Yugoslavia  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  True,  the  problem  has  been  somewhat 
simplified  here  by  the  fact  that  since  1948 
the  cotmtry  has  been  free  of  Soviet  control 
and  has  conducted  an  independent  poUcy. 
Of  this  there  can.  In  my  view,  and  I  believe 
in  that  of  every  qualified  observer  of  the 
Yugoslav  scene,  be  no  possible  doubt. 

It  is  true  that  the  views  Yugoslav  leaders 
have  put  forward  on  various  international 
problems  have  often  been  In  conflict  with  our 
own.  Sometimes  (not  always)  they  have 
coincided  with  those  of  Khrushchev.  This  is 
disturbing  and,  from  oiur  standpoint,  regret- 
table. It  consUtutes  a  fact  which  we  have 
had  to  take  Into  account  in  framing  otir 
poUcies. 

But  it  is  not  proof  that  the  Yugoslavs  are 
not  Independent.  People  can  agree  with 
others  voluntarily,  for  reasons  of  their  own 
and  not  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so. 
Some  people,  after  all,  agree  with  us. 

It  is  now  14  years  since  Yugoslavia's  in- 
dependence of  the  Soviet  bloc  was  esteb- 
llshed.  During  this  period,  the  development 
of  both  ideas  and  institutions  in  Yugoslavia 
has  been  steadily  away  from  Soviet  patterns. 
In  a  number  of  Important  and  critical  re- 
spects, Yugoslavia's  situation  now  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  of  the  bloc. 


The  movement  has  not  always  heen  in  the 
direction  of  our  own  Ideas  and  Institutions, 
but  it  lias  generally  been  in  the  direction  of 
ones  with  which  we  can  live— ones  com- 
patible with  a  normal  and  fruitful  relation- 
ship l>etween  our  two  countries.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  fact  of  an  overwhelmingly 
friendly  disposition  toward  us  on  the  part  of 
the  Yugoslav  people. 

A  PROVED  APPROACH 

In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  person  who  has  occupied  himself  re- 
sponsibly with  this  problem  in  recent  years 
who  does  not  agree  that  it  has  been  to  our 
interest  to  support  where  we  could  the  effort 
of  the  Yugoslavs  to  retain  their  political  in- 
dependence and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Yugoslav  society  along  lines  that 
correspond  to  its  own  needs,  traditions,  and 
geographic  position  rather  than  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  outside  political  group- 
ing. Three  administrations,  after  looking  at 
the  problem  very  hard,  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  and  have  tried  to  act  accordingly. 
This  has  not  always  been  easy.  There  have 
occasionally  been  false  starts  and  mistakes 
on  our  part.  The  Yugoslav  leaders  have  not 
always  made  things  easy.  Yet  it  is  the  unani- 
mous view,  I  think,  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  with  the  problem,  that  the 
effort  has  been  worthwhile — from  Yugo- 
slavia's standpoint  and  from  ovn^. 

It  has  contributed  importantly  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  number  of  specific  problems  of  the 
southeast  European  area:  Such  things  as 
Trieste,  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  and  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  on  the  Greek  bor- 
der— all  questions  by  which  the  peace  of 
Europe  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
been  seriously  disturbed. 

It  has  kept  the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Adriatic. 
It  has  exercised  on  conditions  and  relation- 
ships within  the  Soviet  bloc  an  influence 
which  I  am  sure  has  been  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  a  more  stable  world  and  actually 
to  the  real  long-term  interests  even  of  the 
bloc  peoples  themselves. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our 
support  for  Yugoslavia's  independence,  which 
has  been  consistently  and  successfully  pur- 
sued for  14  years,  not  be  Interrupted  at  this 
present  delicate  moment  in  world  affairs. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Yugoslavs  should 
move  into  the  coming  period  with  the  con- 
fidence that  if  their  own  policies  are  ones 
which  show  reasonable  re^>ect  for  Western 
Interests,  they  can  have  the  advantages  of  a 
normal  and  mutually  profitable  political  and 
economic  relationship  with  the  West.  The 
aim  of  American  diplomacy  should  be,  and 
must  be,  to  confirm  them  In  this  impression. 
During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  two  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced which  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  One  of  these  would  inhibit  all  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  except  surplus  food.  The  other 
would  deprive  Yugoslavia  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  the  export  of  her  goods 
to  this  country. 

If  the  aim  of  its  authors  was  to  curtail 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the  fif^  of  these  amend- 
ments was  wholly  unnecessary.  For  various 
reasons,  aid  outside  the  category  of  surplus 
food  was  already  being  drastically  cm^Ued. 
It  would  have  been  confined,  in  any  case,  to 
almost  negligible  dimensions  in  the  forth- 
coming period.  This  is  a  situation  warranted 
by  present  circumstances. 

What  the  amendment  actually  does,  how- 
ever, besides  expressing  Ul  will  to  Yugoslavia, 
is  merely  to  make  it  impossible  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  say  to  Yugoslavs  that  If  cir- 
cumstances were  to  change  in  ways  we  could 
view  as  desirable,  there  might  be  a  possibility 
of  our  being  more  helpful. 

For  the  second  amendment,  it  is  hard  to 
discern  any  motive  at  all  other  than  a  desire 
to  inflict  gratuitous  hardship  on  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  country  is  already  suffering  not  only 
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from  the  effects  of  two  seasons  of  drought 
but  also  from  a  severe  crisis  In  Its  balance 
of  International  payments.  Yugoslavs  are 
greatly  worried,  and  not  entirely  without 
reason,  over  the  future  effects  of  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  on  their  export 
possibilities. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  to  meet  their  international  ob- 
ligations, including  the  ones  they  have  In- 
curred to  ourselves;  and  the  lack  of  any 
particular  occasion  for  such  an  Injury  would 
cause  li  to  appear  doubly  vindictive. 

Together,  these  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  confronting  the  Yugoslavs  with 
a  closed  and  locked  door  on  the  Western 
side  precisely  at  a  time  when  It  is  impera- 
tive that  It  be  clear  to  them  that  this  door 
Is  open.  Never  has  it  l>een  more  important 
that  the  choices  by  which  they  are  con- 
fronted should  be  fair  ones,  and  not  ones 
slanted,  as  the  amendments  could  cause  them 
to  be,  in  favor  of  a  pro-Soviet  orientation. 
None  of  us  can  deal  with  the  Yugoslavs  suc- 
cessfully on  behalf  of  our  country  If  we  have 
only  a  closed  door  behind  us  to  point  to. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of 
these  amendments  would  be  to  force  Yugo- 
slavia back  into  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  would 
not  go  this  far.  I  think  the  Yugoslavs  will 
continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  maintain 
their  hard -won  independence,  whether  or 
not  our  Congress  shows  sympathy  for  that 
effcM-t.  But  it  would  be  hard  for  any  of  us 
to  explain  to  them,  and  even  harder  for  the 
Yugoslav  leaders  to  explain  to  their  own 
people,  why  we  should  want  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  make  this  effort  more  difficult  for 
them  than  It  need  otherwise  be. 

K  these  amendments  go  through,  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  been  denied  the  lati- 
tude of  action  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
handle  effectively  a  delicate  and  Important 
area  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  one  that 
has  important  connotations  for  our  political 
encounter  with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  whole. 
The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  power  simply 
cannot  be  successfully  conducted  under  such 
handicaps. 

What  is  Involved  here  Is  a  fundamental 
issue  of  executive-legislative  relations  af- 
fecting the  success  of  our  International  un- 
dertakings and  the  entire  security  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  knew  the  facts,  and 
had  reflected  on  their  true  meaning,  could 
wish  to  share  responsibility  for  the  grievous 
narrowing  of  the  possibilities  of  American 
statesmanship  which  amendments  of  this 
nature  would  impose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Soviet.  Yugoslavs  Sign  Pact  To 
Increase  Trade."  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SoviKT.  Yugoslavs  Sign  Pact  To  Increase 
Trade 

London,  July  6. — A  Yugoslav  economic 
delegation  has  reached  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  further  expansion  of 
economic  links  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  reported  today. 

It  said  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev  received 
Mljalko  Todorovlc,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Executive  Council,  who 
headed  his  country's  delegation  to  Moscow. 

The  two  countries  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment providing  for  a  considerably  higher 
volume  of  trade  in  1963-65  than  was  allowed 
for  In  the  existing  trade  agreement.  Tass 
said. 

It  added  that  the  talks  were  held  in  a 
"spirit  of  friendship  and  mutual  understand- 
ing." 


The  countries  also  agreed  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  expanded  industrial  and  sclen- 
tiflc  cooperation,  it  said. 

(A  5-year  trade  agreement  signed  In  Bel- 
grade in  March  1961  provided  for  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  rising  to  an  annual 
volume  of  $200  million  by  1965. 

(Soviet-Yugoslav  trade  last  year  totaled 
about  $80  million,  falling  about  $30  miUion 
short  of  the  figure  agreed  between  the  coun- 
tries. It  is  aimed  to  teach  a  total  of  $127 
million   this   year.) 


IS  RED  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  IN 
DANGER  OF  COLLAPSE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  an  article  entitled  "The  Tides 
of  History,"  by  Joseph  Alsop,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post.  It  is  di- 
rectly related  to  a  corollary  point 
with  regard  to  Red  China.  In  the  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Alsop  states : 

But  if  the  experts'  extremely  tentative 
forecasts  are  proved  to  be  correct,  this  may 
be  one  of  those  moments  when  the  strong 
tides  of  history  quite  suddenly  begin  to  run 
in  a  quite  new  direction. 

The  point  is  that  another  Indifferent  or 
bad  harvest  will  certainly  endanger,  and  may 
just  possibly  destroy,  the  existing  Commu- 
nist government  In  China. 

Mr.  Alsop  has  been  known  as  an  in- 
telligent, able,  and  responsible  commen- 
tator. He  has  spent  some  time  in  the 
Far  East.  He  is  well  informed.  If 
what  Mr.  Alsop  reports  is  true,  it  seems 
to  me  the  event  is  enormously  hopeful 
from  the  standpoint  of  all  Americans 
who  believe  in  freedom.  The  argument 
made  by  Mr.  Alsop  should  be  considered 
very  carefully  by  Senators,  particularly 
with  regard  to  any  possible  suggestion 
that  economic  aid.  and  particularly  agri- 
cultural aid  or  food  aid,  be  given  to  the 
Red  Chinese.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
things  more  brutal,  especially  in  peace- 
time, than  for  a  country  that  has  an 
abundance  of  food  to  keep  a  hungry  peo- 
ple from  having  some  of  that  food.  But 
on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Alsop's  report,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  really  tragic 
if  we  should  jiermit  surplus  food  to  be 
sent  to  China,  and  particularly  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
We  would  be  strengthening  the  hand 
of  a  desperate  tyrant  in  its  hour  of  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Alsop  to  which  I  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tides  or  History 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  Government  experts  who  study  such 
matters  are  beginning  to  say  that  this  year's 
harvest  in  Communist  China  will  be  only 
marginally  different  from  the  catastrophic 
harvests  of  the  last  3  years. 

But  like  that,  the  news  sounds  dry  as 
dust.  But  If  the  experts  extremely  tentative 
forecasts  are  proved  correct,  this  may  be  one 
of  those  moments  when  the  strong  tides  of 
history  quite  suddenly  begin  to  run  In  a 
quite  new  direction. 

The  point  is  that  another  indifferent  or 
bad  harvest  will  certainly  endanger,  and  may 
just  possibly  destroy,  the  existing  Commu- 
nist Government  In  China.  Not  long  since, 
such  a  development  appeared  unthinkable. 
But  it  has  to  be  thought  about  today,  and  It 
is  being  thought  about,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet    Union    and    the    other    Communist 


states  among  others.  If  one  may  Judge  by  a 
striking  change  of  tone. 

Until  only  a  few  months  ago,  Soviet  and 
satellite  diplomats  and  other  representatives 
uniformly  said  in  effect  of  their  Chinese 
comrades,  "They  have  some  pretty  serious 
problems;  but  you'll  see.  they'll  solve  them." 
But  now  the  standard  comment  on  the 
Chinese  situation  is  in  effect:  "They  are  In 
a  dreadful  mess."  The  disappearance  of  any 
prediction  of  a  happy  outcome  is  what  la 
striking. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  small  minority 
In  the  U.S.  Government  who  have  never 
ruled  out  an  eventual  convulsion  in  Com- 
munist China  are  now  beginning  to  gain  cer- 
tain new  recruits.  This  minority  has  always 
had  logic  on  its  side.  And  events  In  China 
are  making  the  logic  of  the  situation  more 
vivid  and  convincing. 

Logically,  there  must  be  limits  to  the  de- 
gree of  hardship  even  the  sternest  police 
state  can  Inflict  upon  Its  people  without 
running  into  trouble  of  some  kind.  The 
limits  are  not  easy  to  define,  since  they  de- 
pend upon  a  score  of  local  factors.  But  their 
existence  Is  very  easy  to  prove  simply  by  tak- 
ing an  extreme  case. 

For  example,  there  are  few  problems  now 
confronting  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  colleagues 
which  could  not  be  easily  solved  If  China's 
population  were  only  reduced  by  30  percent. 
Suppose,  then,  that  the  order  went  out  to 
march  30  percent  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
the  public  slaughterhouses,  would  Mao's 
army,  however  well  treated,  then  remain 
loyal?  Would  his  police,  however  well  disci- 
plined, continue  to  be  reliable?  The  answer 
is  obvious. 

The  undefined  limits  of  harshness  which 
Mao's  government  cannot  safely  go  beyond 
are  in  turn  beginning  to  be  an  Interesting 
problem  for  the  simplest  possible  reason 
Communist  China  more  and  more  appears 
to  be  caught  in  a  remorselessly  descending 
economic  spiral. 

The  downward  spiral  began  with  the  fear- 
ful plunge  Into  misery  experienced  by  the 
Chinese  masses  In  1959,  when  the  "great 
leap  forward"  was  attempted  and  the  farm 
communes  were  inaugurated.  Since  then 
the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
changed  their  policies,  revised  their  alms, 
and  indulged  in  every  sort  of  self-reversal 
and  tergiversation,  on  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  fronts. 

Each  year's  remedies  have  been  more  radi- 
cal than  the  previous  year's.  Each  year  has 
also  been  worse  than  the  previous  year.  This 
year's  remedies  can  only  be  described  as 
desperate.  For  example,  80  percent  of 
China's  urban  rxjpulatlon  has  been  ordered 
to  go  back  to  the  countryside,  because  food 
stocks  are  low  In  the  cities,  and  because 
urban  Jobs  are  few  with  Industry  operating 
at  only  one-third  of  capacity. 

But  the  countryside  has  been  in  the  grip 
of  creeping  starvation  for  3  grim  years  on 
end.  This  spring,  the  best  Hong  Kong  sta- 
tistics showed  an  average  food  intake  of 
1.300  to  1.600  calories  per  person  per  day. 
according  to  the  Individual's  labor  category. 
And  Into  this  hunger-racked  countryside, 
millions,  literally  many  millions,  of  ejected 
town  and  city  dwellers  are  being  sent  with 
no  apparent  provision  of  either  work  or 
rations. 

In  Kwantung  Province,  the  start  of  this 
process  begot  the  recent  assault  on  the  Hong 
Kong  border  by  a  great  flood  of  refugees. 
No  one  can  say  what  the  effects  of  this  same 
process  will  be  In  the  rest  of  China;  but  It 
Is  clear  that  the  effects  can  hardly  be  socially 
healthy  or  politically  stabilizing. 

In  sum,  It  begins  to  look  as  if  Communist 
China  were  approaching  the  same  limits  of 
harshness.  It  begins  to  look,  therefore,  as 
though  a  titanic  Internal  crisis  may  He  ahead 
in  China. 

If  the  experts  are  wrong,  and  the  harvest 
Is  generous,  there  will  be  no  crisis.     But  If 


the  experts  are  right  about  the  harvest,  the 
question  of  American  food  for  China  can 
well  become  iirg«nt.  It  will  be  examined  in 
another  report. 


piilverize  reason  and  vote  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists. 


CAPITAL   TIMES   CRITICIZES 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  five  times  I  have  run  for  statewide 
office  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  been  supported 
by  only  1  of  the  34  daily  papers  in  my 
State.  That  one  paper  is  the  Capital 
Times,  of  Madison,  a  paper  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  an  excellent  paper.  It  is  a  paper 
on  which  at  one  time  I  worked  as  a  re- 
porter, and  a  p«,per  which  has  a  great 
national  reputation  as  a  crusader  for 
humanitarianism.  However,  that  paper 
very  strongly  criticized  my  pwisition  with 
regard  to  the  Yugoelavia  situation. 

I  thhik  the  editorial  is  wrong.  I  have 
already  indicated  in  my  earlier  remarks 
today  and  in  my  speeches  last  month 
why  I  think  it  Is  wrong.  But  in  view  of 
my  remarks  todajr.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senato*  Psoxmixe  Is  Reminded  or  Some  Hakd 
Facts  on  Posxicn  Axb 

Elsewhere  on  this  pmge  will  be  found  a 
letter  by  Morris  H.  Rubin,  editor  of  the  Pro- 
gressive magastne,  criticizing  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmixe's  part  In  binding  the  hands 
of  the  President  in  dispensing  foreign  aid. 

Because  of  sloppy  work  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  bycteria  whipped 
up  by  the  extreme  rlghtwlng  the  Senator 
succteded  in  amending  the  foreign  aid  bill 
in  a  way  that  deptrlves  the  President  of  the 
discretion  he  needs. 

The  Senator's  main  blow  was  at  aid  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia. 

We  urge  you  to  read  Editor  Rubin's  letter 
In  which  he  points  out  some  of  the  hard 
facts  Senator  Prokmire  seems  to  have  Ig- 
nored in  making  h.ls  move  to  bind  President 
Kennedy's  hands  in  this  vital  field. 

The  result  is  that  the  discretion  which 
Senator  Proxmike  was  willing  to  give  to 
President  Elsenhower  is  denied  to  President 
Kennedy. 

The  Capital  Times  does  not  always  agree 
with  President  Keunedy.  as  it  did  not  always 
agree  with  President  Eisenhower.  But  we 
have  recognized  that  the  realities  of  today's 
world  require  that  the  man  this  country 
elects  President  has  to  be  trusted  with  the 
kind  of  discretion  Senator  Proxmire  wants 
denied  to  President  Kennedy. 

One  of  the  realities  we  face  is  that  the 
Communist  world  is  not  the  monolithic  force 
many  people  think  it  Is.  It  is  in  the  throes 
of  severe  ideological  dispute.  It  is  rent  by 
nationalistic  divisions. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  deny  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment he  needs  to  exploit  these  realities  about 
the  Communist  world. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  only  peoi>le 
in  this  country  who  would  not  trust  Eisen- 
hower or  Kennedy  with  the  discretion  to 
deal  with  this  problem  has  been  the  lunatic 
right,  with  its  doctrine  that  all  our  Presi- 
dents since  Hoover  have  been  Uie  pawns  of 
communism. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  foUowing  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  is  one  of  the  most  irrational 
developments  in  Congress  in  recent  years. 
It  simply  Ulustrat«s  again  that  the  spirit  of 
McCarthy  still  dominates  the  Senate,  despite 
the  censure  vote. 

Senators  are  still  so  afraid  of  being  linked 
with    the    Communists    that    they    let    fear 


RUBIN  ATTACKS  PROXMIRE 
ON  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
requested  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  t)ecause  it  comments  on 
a  letter  of  a  very  distinguished  and  able 
editor,  Mr.  Morris  H.  Rubin,  editor  of 
the  Progressive  magazine,  who  is  also 
critical  of  my  position.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  that  letter  before  I  ask  that 
It.  too.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Rubin  in  his  letter  has  made  four 
fundamental  points.  His  first  point  is 
as  follows: 

Although  more  often  than  not  It  sides  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations. 
Tito's  Yugoslavia  opposed  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  U.N.  on  the  all-important,  perhaps 
decisive,  question  of  a  single  Secretary  Gen- 
eral versus  the  so-caUed  troika.  Here  was 
a  fundamental  issue  between  the  Communist 
camp  and  the  West,  Involving  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  VJN.  as  an  Instrument  for 
peace — and  It  was  an  issue  on  which  Yugo- 
slavia solidly  supported  the  West. 

The  troika  issue  was  indeed  an  issue 
on  which  Yugoslavia  happened  to  vote 
with  us.  But,  of  course,  the  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  against  Russia.  That 
vote  by  Yugoslavia  was  not  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  way  the  vote 
lined  up.  Furthermore,  since  that  time 
Tito  said — last  September — at  the  Bel- 
grade Conference  that  he  felt  that  the 
Secretary  General  should  no  longer  be 
an  independent  political  executive  but 
should  merely  be  a  functionary  who  op- 
erated with  no  genuine  independence 
and  a  person  who  would  not  have  the 
kind  of  initiative  or  the  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity which  Hammarskjold  and  U 
Thant  have  had.  In  other  words,  Tito 
has  retreated  from  our  position  against 
the  troika  and  of  favoring  a  vigorous 
United  Nations — a  United  Nations  that 
will  try  hard  to  use  its  power  to  achieve 
peace,  to  snuff  out  the  possibilities  of 
conflict  when  they  develop,  and  to  stand 
on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  effec- 
tively in  peace  in  the  world. 

The  second  point  made  by  Mr.  Rubin 
is  as  follows: 

Tito's  Yugoslavia  also  stood  firmly  with 
the  West,  and  thus  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  financing  of  U.N.  forcee  In  the  Congo. 

Whether  he  has  stood  fli-mly  or  not.  he 
cast  one  vote.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
last  few  years,  voting  on  35  issues  which 
separate  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  free 
world,  Tito  has  voted  6  times  with  the 
United  States,  6  times  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, and  29  times  on  the  side  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Rubin's  third  point  is  as  follows: 

Tito's  Yugoslavia  Joined  In  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union's  explosion  of  the 
50-megaton  H-bomb  last  October. 

He  may  have  joined  in  the  condemna- 
tion, but  it  was  in  such  a  soft  and  gentle 
tone  that  it  could  hardly  be  heard. 
Much  moi-e  importantly,  when  genuine 
criticism  developed  of  the  position  that 
Khrushchev  had  been  taking — and  this 
was  September  3,  at  the  time  of  the  Bel- 
grade Conference.  48  hours  after  Blhru- 
shchev  had  bi-oken  the  moratorium  on 


nuclear  testing — it  was  then  that  Tito 
expressed  "an  understanding"  of  what 
Khrushchev  had  done  in  smashing  the 
best  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  world  to- 
day that  we  might  t>e  able  to  have  a 
genuine  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  in 
the  world.  In  doing  so  he  greatly 
diminished  neutral  criticism  of  Khru- 
shchev and  militarily  served  Soviet 
Russia's  interest.  Nehru  for  example 
criticized  Khrushchev  at  this  crucial 
stage — not  Tito. 

Tito's  Yugoslavia  voted  with  us  and  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  critical  struggle  to 
authorize  a  $200  million  bond  issue  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations. 

It  is  true  that  In  a  few  instances — 
only  six  in  the  last  2  years — Tito  voted 
on  our  side  as  against  29  times  against 
us.  I  submit  that  none  of  those  was 
as  important  as  was  the  issues  that  de- 
veloped with  respect  to  Hungary,  the 
seating  of  Communist  China,  and  a 
number  of  other  issues  when  Tito  voted 
against  us. 

The  factual  and  documented  story  of 
those  who  argue  against  our  position 
of  denying  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  exceed- 
ingly weak.  I  have  already  inserted  in 
the  RscoRD  the  article  by  George  Ken- 
nan  which  app>eared  in  the  newspapers 
yesterday.  It  is  a  fine,  well- written,  and 
intelligently  composed  article,  but  it  is 
utterly  without  documentation.  One 
must  look  long  and  hard  to  find  a  fact 
In  the  article. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  position  that 
was  so  emphatically  documented  a  few 
moments  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
E>ODDl  was  based  upon  one  fact  after 
another. 

In  the  same  way  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Rubin,  an  outstanding  editor  and  fine 
writer — one  who  writes  with  great  con- 
viction— ^nevertheless  is  feeble  because 
documentation  is  so  weak.  The  case  is 
so  slight. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Rubin,  edi- 
tor of  the  Progressive,  to  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  which  disputes  the  position 
that  I  took  some  time  ago,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaOXMIRS   ICNOBKS    HARO    FaCTS 

(By  Morris  H.  Rubin,  editor  of  the  Progres- 
sive, in  a  letter  to  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal) 

Madison,  June  29. — In  his  recent  letter  to 
the  Journal,  Senator  William  Proxmire 
seemed  to  be  scolding  you  for  your  June  10 
editorial  which  criticized  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  forbidding  aid  to  Communist 
countries,  specifically  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
The  Senator  claimed  that  the  Journal  "over- 
looks certain  hard  facts."  I  would  suggest 
that  It  is  the  Senator  who  is  guilty  of  pre- 
cisely this  practice. 

Senator  Psoxmbk  contended  in  his  letter 
that  Tito  maintains  a  "cheek-to-Jowl  col- 
laboration with  Khrushchev."  By  conven- 
iently overlooking  certain  hard  facts,  the 
Senator  managed  to  convey  the  impression 
that  Tito  is  an  undeviating  agent  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Senator  Proxmire  could  reach  this  conclu- 
sion only  by  ignoring  some  readily  ascertain- 
able facts.     For  example: 

1.  Although  more  often  than  not  It  sides 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  United  Nations. 
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Tito's  Yugoslavia  opposed  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  U.N.  on  the  all-Important,  perhaps 
decisive,  question  of  a  single  Secretary  Gen- 
eral versus  the  so-called  troika.  Here  was  a 
fundamental  issue  between  the  Communist 
camp  and  the  West.  Involving  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  UU.  as  an  instrument  for 
peace — and  it  was  an  issue  on  which  Yugo- 
slavia solidly  supported  the  West. 

a.  Tito's  Yugoslavia  also  stood  firmly  with 
the  West,  and  thus  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
,  ^  on  the  financing  of  U.N.  forces  in  the  Congo. 

Ill  3.  Tito's   Yugoslavia    Joined    in    the   con- 

demnation of  the  Soviet  Union's  explosion 
of  the  50-megaton  H-bomb  last  October. 

4.  Tito's  Yugoslavia  voted  with  us  and 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  critical 
struggle  to  authorize  a  $200  million  bond 
issue  for  United  Nations  peace-keeping 
operations. 

Thus,  if  at  times  there  Is  what  Senator 
PBoxMntE  characterizes  as  cheek-to-Jowl 
collaboration,  there  Is  also  a  foot-to-rump 
relationship  as  well.  It  is  important  to  keep 
both  In  mind  in  assessing  Tito's  curious  role. 

Moreover,  in  the  economic  field,  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  has  strayed  far  from  its  original 
Kremlin  base.  It  has  abandoned  the  Soviet 
type  of  collectives  and  has  nailed  down  the 
peasant's  right  to  his  own  farm.  It  has  also 
greatly  liberalized  Communist  dogma  regard- 
ing industrial  development.  As  for  trade,  70 
percent  of  Yugoslavia's  international  busi- 
ness transactions  Eire  with  non-Communist 
nations. 

I  do  not  arKue  for  a  moment  that  Tito  is 
not  a  Communist  or  a  Marxist;  I  simply 
contend  that  certain  hard  facts  overlooked 
by  Senator  Proxmire  make  It  clear  that, 
however  objectionable  and  infuriating  we 
may  find  Tito's  conduct  and  policy  on  many 
occasions,  he  has  demonstrated  a  measure 
of  Independence  from  the  Kremlin  that  is 
helpful  to  and  hopeful  for  the  forces  of 
freedom. 

He  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  break  even 
more  decisively  with  the  sterile,  discredited 
program  and  philosophy  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism— not  driven  more  firmly  into  Khru- 
shchev's arms  by  shortsighted  and  self- 
~  defeating  maneuvers  of  the  kind  executed 
by  Senator  Proxmike. 

It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that  one 
of  the  ablest  and  wisest  men  in  the  U.S.  For- 
eign Service.  George  P.  Kennan,  oxu"  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia,  who  is  not  much  given 
to  exaggeration,  reported  from  Belgrade  that 
the  Senate  action,  touched  off  by  Senator 
Proxmire.  "is,  of  course,  the  greatest  windfall 
that  could  have  befallen  Soviet  diplomacy 
In  this  area." 

As  for  Senator  Proxmire's  comments  on 
aid  to  Poland,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  data  on 
which  he  rests  the  statement,  wholly  undoc- 
tunented  In  his  letter  to  you,  that  Poland 
"ships  a  great  deal  of  food  to  Russia,"  and 
that  as  a  consequence,  o\ir  shipments  of  food 
to  Poland  "enhance  Soviet  military-Industrial 
strength." 

I  do  know — and  it  seems  to  me  far  more 
relevant — that  the  man  we  pay  to  be  our 
eyes  and  ears  in  Poland,  Ambassador  John  M. 
Cabot,  a  long-seasoned  diplomat  with  impec- 
cable anti-Communist  credentials,  reported 
from  Warsaw  that  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate,  which  Senator  PROXMntE  initiated 
and  defends,  will  be  interpreted  by  all  Poles 
"as  a  deliberate  slap  at  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment and  deprivation  for  Polish  people.  The 
hands  of  those  Polish  officials  at  all  levels 
who  preach  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Poland's 
only  reliable  friend  and  only  unfailing  source 
of  support  in  raising  material  well-being  of 
Polish  people"  will  "probably  be  strength- 
ened." 

These  are  some  of  the  hard  facts  that  Mr. 
Proxmire  omitted  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  disturbing  conduct  in  the  Senate. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  LARGE  CORPO- 
RATE-TYPE OPERATORS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  repeated  occasions  I  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  farm  pro- 
gram under  the  past  administrations, 
as  well  as  under  the  present  one.  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  large  corporate-type 
operators  rather  than  the  small  family 
farm. 

Secretary  Benson  recognized  this  point 
and  kept  insisting  that  Congress  reduce 
the  artificially  high  support  prices.  As 
he  pointed  out.  the  continuation  of  these 
unrealistic,  high  support  prices  has  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  our  multi- 
billion -dollar  inventories,  and  the  stor- 
age charges  on  these  huge  Inventories 
and  the  subsidizing  of  their  disposal  has 
resulted  in  an  annual  multibillion-dollar 
loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Today.  I  call  attention  to  another  glar- 
ing example  of  the  financial  sissistance 
which  the  taxpayers  are  giving  to  a  large 
corporate  operator  and  one  who  is  now 
nationally  recognized  as  definitely  not 
qualifying  as  a  small  family  farmer. 

During  the  past  5  years  Mr.  Billie  Sol 
Estes.  of  Pecos.  Tex.,  has  received  from 
the  U.S.  Government  $1,102,433.15  to- 
ward supporting  the  price  of  the  cotton 
produced  by  him. 

This  price  support  assistance  was  as 
follows: 

1958.  Cotton     price     support 

loans M13,  129.98 

1959.  Cotton     price     support 

loans - 6,767.  17 

1959.  Cotton     purchased     by 

CCC -.  237.882  39 

1960.  Cotton     purchased     by 

CCC 160,090.78 

1961.  Cotton     price     support 

loans 285,562.  83 

Total »1.  102.433.  15 

In  1961  price  support  loans  on  1.659 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  amount  of  $285,- 
562.83  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Estes.  and 
those  loans  are  still  outstanding.  Ware- 
house receipts  covering  this  cotton  which 
serves  as  collateral  for  these  loans  are 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  noted,  however,  that  out  of  the 
1,659  bsdes.  upon  which  the  $285,562.83 
in  price-support  loans  was  obtained  in 
1961,  614  bales,  or  approximately  40 
percent  of  this  amount,  were  produced 
on  farms  for  which  the  allotments  were 
obtained  improp>erly  or  illegally.  They 
were  subsequently  canceled  for  these 
reasons. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  1961  approxi- 
mately $100,000  was  paid  to  Mr.  Estes 
in  supporting  the  price  of  cotton  pro- 
duced under  allotments  which  were  im- 
properly or  illegally  obtained. 

During  this  same  4-year  period  Mr. 
Estes  was  collecting  under  the  ACP  pro- 
gram cost-sharing  assistance — or  what 
may  more  properly  be  described  as  free 
lime  and  fertilizer — a  total  of  $6,800. 

A  summary  of  the  4 -year  period 
1958-61,  shows  that  Mr.  Estes  collected 
from  the  Government  in  price  support 
operations  of  his  cotton  $1,102,433.15.  or 
an  average  of  over   $275,000   annually. 


During  the  same  period  he  was  paid 
$6,800  to  buy  free  lime  and  fertilizer  to 
produce  more  cotton. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Gov- 
ernment has  averaged  about  8* 2  cents 
per  pound  subsidy  on  the  export  of  the 
cotton  which  it  has  taken  in  under  the 
price-support  operations,  which  means 
that  the  Government  is  losing  about  25 
percent  of  its  investment  in  this  com- 
modity. 

Based  on  this  national  average  the 
taxpayers  stand  to  lose  approximately 
$250,000  on  the  $1  million-plus  which 
during  the  ptist  4  years  has  been  paid 
to  Mr  Estes  in  support  of  his  production 
of  cotton. 

I  recognize  that  the  bulk  uf  these 
price-support  payments  took  place  prior 
to  tills  administration,  but  the  Ken- 
nedy-Freeman farm  program  as  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  would  only  have 
perpetuated  this  absurdity. 

The  only  manner  in  which  the  Billie 
Sol  Esteses  can  be  removed  from  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers  is  to  reF>eal  the 
ridiculous  program  under  which  this 
extravaganza  was  made  possible. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  dated  July  3.  1962. 
in  which  the  above  report  is  confirmed. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Ackicdlturr. 
Washington.  DC.  July  3.  1962 
Hon    John  J    Williams. 
US    Senate 

E>car  Senator  Williams  :  This  supplements 
our  reply  of  May  17  to  your  letter  of  May  1. 
requesting  information  about  the  operations 
of  Mr.  BllUe  Sol  Estes. 

With  respect  to  item  5  of  your  letter 
regarding  price  support  payments  obtained 
by  Mr.  Estes  over  the  past  5  years,  he  did 
not  participate  In  price  support  programs 
for  the  years  1958  to  1962.  inclusive,  with 
respect  to  any  commodities  other  than  cot- 
ton. His  participation  in  cotton  price  sup- 
port programs  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1958.  cotton  price  support  loans  In  the 
amount  of  9413.129  98  were  obtained.  The 
amount  of  $3.95791  was  repaid  In  cash,  and 
the  cotton  securing  the  balance  of  these  non- 
recourse loans  (amounting  to  $409,172.07) 
was  acquired  by  CCC  upon  maturity  of  the 
loans. 

In  1959.  cotton  price  support  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $5,767.17  were  obtained.  The 
amount  of  $5,480.27  was  repaid  In  cash,  and 
the  cotton  securing  the  balance  of  these 
nonrecourse  loans  (amounting  to  $286  90) 
was  acquired  by  CCC  upon  maturity  of  the 
loans.  Also  In  1959.  Mr.  Bstes  sold  to  CCC 
cotton  having  a  value  of  $237.882  39  under 
authority  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1958. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Estes  sold  to  CCC  cotton  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $160,090  78  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

In  1961,  cotton  price  support  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $285,562  83  were  obtained  which 
are  still  outstanding.  Warehouse  receipts 
covering  the  cotton  which  serves  as  col- 
lateral for  these  loans  are  held  by  CCC.  Of 
this  cotton,  only  614  bales,  out  of  a  total  of 
1.659,  were  produced  on  farms  for  which 
allotments  were  canceled  because  they  were 
obtained  Improperly. 

With  respect  to  item  6  of  your  letter 
regarding  ACP  payments  and  drought  relief 
payments.  Mr    Estes  received  ACP  cost-shar- 


ing assiatance  In  the  amount  of  $800  In  both 
the  yean  1960  and  1961  and  Agriculture,  Inc.. 
recelfVd  $1,000  in  1058;  $1,500  in  1969;  $1,200 
in  1960;  $1,500  In  1961,  with  no  request  for 
cost-sharing  assistance  filed  In  1962.  Mr. 
■stes  did  not  participate  In  the  livestock 
emergency  feed  profram. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  P.  Dttncan,  Jr.. 
I       Assistant  Secretary. 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
or  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record,  without 
taking  any  time  to  discuss  them,  some 
editorial  comments  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  subject  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Ia, ready  to  address  the 
Senate.  1 1 

F^rst  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Medical  Aid 
In  Britain,"  written  by  Seth  8.  King  and 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  of  yes- 
terday. Sunday.  July  8. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  detailing 
how  the  national  health  service  plans 
has  worked  out  in  Great  Britain,  would 
be  of  some  interest  to  Senators. 

The  author  of  the  article  points  out 
that  14  years  afteir  the  birth  of  the  medi- 
cal plan  in  Great  Britain,  two  unchal- 
lengeable conclusions  can  be  drawn.  He 
says :  | i 

The  British  people  want  It  and  would  not 
hear  of  any  radical  changes  in  what  they 
have.  British  doctors  are  still  skeptical  of 
some  of  Its  methods,  but  98  percent  of  them 
participate  voluntarily  In  some  phase  of  the 
national  health  s^itvlce 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  trying  to 
adv(xate  and  we  do  not  advocate  the 
British  medical  sysUtm  In  the  United 
States.  I  believe  wo  are  all  opposed 
to  it.  However,  manj-  things  have  been 
said  about  our  progiam,  among  them 
that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  sys- 
tem now  in  eflect  in  Great  Britain, 
which  Is  always  portrayed  in  the  most 
gloomy  terms  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  King  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  jj 

Medical  Aid  in  uutain — Dcspitx  Some 
Criticism  From  Medical  Psofession  the 
National  Health  Service  Has  Become  En- 
trenched 

(By  aiisth  S.King) 
London.  July  7.--Pourteen  years  ago  this 
week  Britain's  National  Health  Service  came 
Into  being,  bringing  with  It  womb-to-tomb 
medical  and  dental  care  for  everyone. 

In  the  days  since  its  Inception  it  has  had 
lu  confusions  and  difficulties.  It  has  been 
praised  and  damnt-d,  with  equal  fervor,  by 
both  doctor  and  pa'ient. 

But  14  years  aXtijr  its  birth,  two  unchal- 
lengeable conclusiims  can  be  drawn:  The 
British  people  want  It  and  would  not  hear  of 
any  radical  changes  In  what  they  have; 
British  doctors  are  still  skeptical  of  some  of 


Its  methods,  but  98  percent  of  them  par- 
ticipate voluntarily  in  some  phaM  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service. 

Prom  the  system's  beginning  in  Britain 
there  have  been  no  rebellions  by  doctors  such 
as  Saskatchewan  Is  now  experiencing. 

Today,  out  of  the  42,000  qualifying  physi- 
cians practicing  or  administering  hospitals, 
the  British  Medical  Association  estimates 
that  barely  500  are  engaged  exclusively  in 
private  practice. 

CHANCES    TRIED 

This  virtually  universal  acceptance  does 
not  mean  that  the  British  medical  profes- 
sion has  made  no  attempts  to  amend  the  sys- 
tem the  Labor  government  imposed  on  them 
in  1948. 

There  have  been  constant  efforts  by  the 
medical  societies  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
doctor,  and.  In  their  opinion,  to  make  the 
service  more  attractive  to  the  patient. 

Some  of  these  efforts  have  succeeded. 
Others  are  still  being  pursued. 

The  National  Health  Service  functions  with 
relative  simplicity.  A  new  patient  begins  by 
getting  from  local  authorities  a  list  of  doc- 
tors practicing  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
chooses  one  and  presents  himself  at  this  doc- 
tor's surgery  (as  his  office  Is  called).  He  Is 
given  a  small  card  to  fill  out  and  on  it  he 
writes  his  name  and  address,  his  age,  and 
his  national  insurance  number.  If  he  is  a 
nonresident  foreigner,  he  does  not  need  to 
have  a  niunber. 

He  takes  his  turn  in  the  usually  crowded 
waiting  room.  The  doctor  examines  him  and 
prescribes  a  remedy.  If  he  needs  additional 
treatment,  such  as  surgery,  physiotherapy, 
special  appliances,  or  whatever,  he  is  referred 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  he  Is  treated,  or  makes  application  to 
be  treated  when  his  turn  comes,  by  a  resi- 
dent specialist. 

HOUSE    CALLS 

A  National  Health  patient  may  ask  his 
doctor  to  make  a  house  call  on  him.  The 
response  to  this  is  considered  no  more  re- 
luctant than  for  most  general  practitioners 
In  the  United  States 

Por  virtually  all  the  medicine  the  patient 
requires  he  pays  a  fee  of  2  shillings  (28 
cents)  for  each  prescription.  If  he  needs 
special  appliances,  he  may  be  asked  to  pay 
part  of  the  cost  of  these. 

For  all  this  the  head  of  each  family  pays 
10  shillings  7  pence  ($1.48)  a  week.  Three- 
quarters  of  this  goes  to  unemployment  and 
other  relief  and  only  one-quarter  for  the 
National  Health  Service. 

If  he  Is  not  satisfied  with  his  doctor,  he 
may  change  to  another  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  general  practitioner  in  the  National 
Health  Service  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  a 
capitation  fee.  He  receives  a  set  amount  an- 
nually for  each  patient  who  registers  with 
him,  regardless  of  whether  he  treats  that 
patient  once  or  daily.  There  are  other  added 
fees  paid  to  him  for  certain  services.  Rural 
doctors  get  special  allowances  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  generally  fewer  patients  they 
treat. 

An  individual  doctor  may  handle  a  maxi- 
mum of  3,500  patients.  The  average  city 
general  practitioner  has  about  2.000  patients 
on  his  list.  Por  this,  plus  his  extras,  he 
earns  about  £2.425  ($6,790). 

A  specialist,  beginning  at  the  age  of  34. 
gets  a  base  annual  salary  of  £2.550  ($7,100). 
As  he  grows  older  and  becomes  more  skillful, 
this  may  rise  to  £3.900  ($10,920).  In  addi- 
tion, if  he  becomes  an  outstanding  man  in 
his  specialty,  he  will  be  given  merit  awards, 
decided  by  the  local  medical  board  where  he 
practices.  These  may  run  as  high  as  £4,000 
($11,200)  a  year.  So  the  handful  of  top 
specialists  mav  earn  as  much  as  £7.900 
($22,120). 


In  addition,  both  specialist  and  general 
practitioner  may  legally  have  as  many  private 
patients  as  he  chooses  to  handle.  In  the 
case  of  the  specialist,  private  patients  are 
referred  to  him  by  other  doctors  when  these 
patients  choose  to  get  their  treatment  In 
the  specialist's  private  clinic  or  nursing 
home.  Private  patients  come  to  general 
practitioners  during  the  hovirs  when  the 
surgery  is  not  maintained  for  National 
Health  patients. 

Under  these  c<Hidltlons,  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  specialist  has  the  beet  of  both  worlds, 
with  his  fees  for  public  patients  guaranteed 
through  a  government  salary  whUe  he  may 
also  be  paid  by  as  many  private  patients 
as  he  attracts. 

The  general  practitioner  has  less  to  cheer 
about  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  dis- 
content with  the  system  is  voiced. 

GLORIrtED  ATTENDANTS 

With  the  rise  of  personal  Incomes  In  Brit- 
ain, more  people  are  indulging  In  the  extra 
attention  they  get  as  private  patients,  and 
the  incomes  of  many  general  practitioners 
are  rising. 

Por  the  patients  themselves,  there  are  cer- 
tainly annoyances  In  the  system.  Britain  is 
shockingly  short  of  hospital  bed  space.  A 
child  who  needs  a  tonsUlectomy  may  wait 
under  National  Health,  as  long  as  9  months 
before  his  turn  ccMnes. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  a  general 
practitioner  often  cannot  give  enough  time 
to  routine  examinations  that  might  catch 
some  diseases  earlier. 

But  the  British  public  has  embraced  the 
security  that  National  Health  gives  them,  and 
they  would  not  be  without  it.  The  poorest 
dust -bin  man  has  access  to  Britain's  greatest 
surgeons  and  her  best  hospital  care  and  he 
has  no  worry  of  how  to  pay  for  It. 

"It's  true  that  we  may  not  get  as  mi'ch 
personal  attention  and  S3rmpathy  from  a 
doctor  under  the  National  Health  as  we 
might  in  private  systems,"  a  British  busi- 
nessman explained  not  long  ago.  "But  we 
know  we  are  going  to  get  treatment  when 
we  need  it.  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
need,  we  aren't  going  to  mortgage  our  future 
to  pay  for  It." 

The  discontent  of  some  British  doctors 
over  the  system  Is  getting  more  attention  of 
late  In  the  British  press.  A  spirited  debate  is 
going  on  over  how  many  British  doctors  are 
migrating  and  whether  Britain  is  training 
enough  medical  students. 

DOCTORS    LEAVING 

Some  private  studies  have  produced  claims 
that  as  many  as  600  doctors  are  leaving 
Britain  each  year  to  work  elsewhere.  The 
Government  has  challenged  these  assertions. 
It  argues  that  the  National  Health  System 
is  actually  Increasing  by  500  doctors  a  year 
after  retirements  and  deaths  have  been  re- 
placed. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  the  last  week  that 
about  one-third  of  the  doctors  who  are  now 
protesting  so  bitterly  In  Saskatchewan  are 
British  doctors  who  migrated  there  because 
they  refused  to  practice  under  the  National 
Health  Service. 

But  however  an  individual  doctor  or  pa- 
tient may  feel  about  the  National  Health 
scheme,  there  is  no  British  politician  bold 
enough  to  attack  It  outright. 

Even  Enoch  Powell,  the  current  Minister 
of  Health,  who  Is  a  paragon  of  modern  Tory- 
ism, took  the  trouble  recently  to  point  out 
that  the  National  Health  Service  has  carried 
the  support  of  all  major  political  parties  lu 
Parliament  and  that  therefore  It  could  not 
properly   be   called   "socialized   medicine." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  connected  with 
the  Canadian  situation,  about  which  all 
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of  US  have  read  in  the  newspapers  re- 
cently. Many  people  are  wondering 
whether  that  kind  of  trouble  will  not  also 
arise  here  at  home.  It  is  a  problem 
which  has  arisen  recently,  but  which  was 
never  anticipated  during  the  early  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  It  shows  what 
can  take  place  when  there  is  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  doctors  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  practices  to  take  care  of  the 
aged.  I  call  attention,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  an  editorial  entitled  "Doctors 
Outside  the  Law,"  published  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  Toronto  of  July  4, 1962.  The 
first  paragraph  reads: 

The  dcxrtors  of  Saskatchewan  have  taken 
action  vrhlch  is  not  open  to  any  individual 
or  any  group  within  a  democracy.  They 
have  deliberately  decided  to  disobey  a  law 
of  that  Province,  a  law  duly^  enacted  by  a 
duly  elected  Government  of  the  people. 

Further  along  in  the  editorial  it 
states: 

The  doctors  have  not  Indulged  in  acts  of 
Tlolence  in  Saskatchewan,  but  the  passive  re- 
sistance they  have  instituted  is  the  worst 
form  of  violence  that  could  be  p>erpetrated 
against  the  people  of  Saskatchewan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
I)olnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DocTO&s  Outside  the  Law 

The  doctors  of  Saskatchewan  have  taken 
an  action  which  is  not  open  to  any  individual 
or  any  group  within  a  democracy.  They 
have  deliberately  decided  to  disobey  a  law  of 
that  Province,  a  law  duly  enacted  by  a  duly 
elected  Government  of  the  people.  They 
have  withdrawn  their  services  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Province,  refvislng  to  practice 
medicine  under  the  Government's  Medical 
Care  Insurance  Act. 

Earlier  in  the  week  this  newspaper  con- 
demned the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union  of  Canada  for  acts  of  violence  and 
intimidation  outside  the  law.  What  applies 
to  truckers  and  to  seamen  applies  equally 
to  doctors.  None  has  the  right  to  set  him- 
self above  the  law.  That  way  can  only  lie 
anarchy,  and  the  destruction  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

The  doctors  have  not  Indulged  in  acts  of 
vlolenca  in  Saskatchewan;  but  the  passive 
resistance  they  have  instituted  Is  the  worst 
form  of  violence  that  could  be  perpetrated 
against  the  people  of  Saskatchewan.  Except 
for  emergency  staffs  in  34  of  the  Province's 
hospitals,  they  have  left  the  sick  and  the 
injured  without  medical  care,  they  have  ex- 
posed those  people  to  permanent  disability 
and  death;  and  they  admit  that  they  have 
done  so  in  order  to  force  the  Government  to 
repeal  the  Medical  Insvurance  Act. 

such  action  cannot  be  condoned  in  a 
law-abiding  community.  The  doctors  dis- 
approved of  the  act,  and  that  was  their 
privilege;  but  there  are  proper  methods  of 
registering  disapproval  of  and  seeking  to 
change  the  laws  of  a  democracy,  and  these 
the  doctors  have  not  employed. 

"ITie  doctors  of  Saskatchewan  could  have 
worked  within  the  framework  of  our  system 
and  sought  to  persuade  the  electorate  to 
throw  the  Government  out  at  the  next  elec- 
tion and  replace  it  with  one  that  would 
repeal  the  act.  Results  of  the  recent  Federal 
election  would  indicate  that  in  such  a  move 
they  might  well  have  been  successful.  They 
could  have  decided  to  remove  themselves 
from  Saskatchewan  and  practice  medicine 
where  such  a  law  does  not  apply;  in  that 
case  there  would  have  been  a  moral  obliga- 


tion upon  them  to  give  their  patients  sufH- 
clent  notice  of  such  termination  of  service 
to  enable  them  to  provide   for  alternative 
medical  care. 

They  did  neither.  They  announced  that 
they  would  not  practice  medicine  under  the 
law  as  it  applied  in  Saskatchewan,  and  they 
went  on  strike.  Even  legal  strikes  in  services 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
are  today  condemned;  and  earlier  this  year 
the  Ontario  Legislature  took  legislative  ac- 
tion to  prevent  such  a  strike  among  em- 
ployees of  Ontario  Hydro.  How  much  more 
to  be  condemned,  therefore,  is  this  illegal 
strike. 

Premier  Woodrow  Lloyd  might  have  been 
well  advised  to  call  the  legislature  into 
session  to  deal  with  the  situation.  But  the 
doctors  have  already  rejected  a  number  of 
Government  compromises  which  removed 
their  chief  expressed  objections  to  the  plan; 
and  it  is  apparent  that  their  leaders,  at 
least,  demand  nothing  less  than  total  sur- 
render by  the  Government.  Those  leaders, 
supported,  it  must  be  suspected,  by  the 
Canadian  and  American  Medical  Associations, 
are  fighting,  not  this  particular  medical  in- 
surance plan,  but  any  form  of  government 
health  insiu'ance  an3rwhere  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  unlikely  that  the  legislature, 
any  more  than  the  Government,  would  have 
found  them  prepared  for  compromise. 

In  the  ugly  and  dangerous  situation  which 
has  de\eIoped,  Dr.  Allan  Bailey,  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
had  words  of  reason  on  Monday  for  his 
fellow  physicians.  He  told  them:  "Strike 
action,  or  its  equivalent — withdrawal  of  serv- 
ices— is  in  my  opinion  iwethlcal  and  Illegal 
for  a  doctor."  He  said  that,  while  he  dis- 
agreed with  several  features  of  the  Medical 
Insurar.ee  Act.  he  believed  the  impasse  be- 
tween the  doctors  and  the  Government  could 
be  settled  by  reasonable  men.  and  he  pro- 
posed that  new  negotiations  and  a  media- 
tion board  be  sought.  In  the  meantime,  he 
urged  that  doctors  continue  to  treat  their 
patients: 

"Surely  if  doctors  are  willing  and  cour- 
ageous enough  tq  refuse  services  to  their 
patients,  then  they  have  the  courage  to  re- 
fuse to  fill  out  a  specific  form  (required  by 
the  Insurance  commission ) .  I  cannot  desert 
my  patients  who  are  referred  to  me  and  I 
urge  df)Ctors  to  work,  and  if  they  so  desire, 
work  outside  the  act  as  I  will  do.  •  •  • 
Doctor?,  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  our 
work  as  free  persons  bound  neither  by  the 
Government  no^  the  Saskatchewan  division 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association." 

What  Dr.  Bailey  proposes  Is  still  technically 
without  the  law;  but  it  Is  a  proposal  for 
temporary  action  by  a  reasonable  man  who 
believes  that  agreement  Is  possible  and  is 
prepared  to  work  toward  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  Saskatchewan  doc- 
tors will  heed  his  advice,  and  end  this  mas- 
sive and  horrifying  breach  of  the  law  by 
which  an  honored  profession  strikes  at  the 
democratic  foundation  of  its  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  nsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  "Doom  of  Private  Medi- 
cine Seen  in  Doctors'  Strike,"  written 
by  Harry  Nelson,  medical  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  republished  by 
the  Washington  Post.  It  also  deals  with 
the  Saskatchewan  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Turning   Back  Now — Doom   or  Private 
Medicine  Seen  in  Doctors'  Strike 
(By  Harry  Nelson) 
One  week  ago  today  in  Saskatchewan.  Can- 
ada, the  private  practice  of  medicine  as  we 
have  known  it  for  hundreds  of  years  on  this 


continent  was  dealt  a  blow  from  which  It 
will  never  recover. 

For  better  or  worse,  medical  economics 
will  never  again  be  the  same. 

The  precedent  has  been  set  in  Saskatche- 
wan. And  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  organ- 
ized medicine,  there  will  be  no  turning 
back. 

On  July  1  the  government  of  that  prairie 
Province  became  willing  to  assume  the  medi- 
cal burdens  of  all  Its  900.000  residents.  The 
government  Is  having  considerable  diffi- 
culty getting  the  program  started,  but  It 
is  bound  to  win — if  not  this  time,  then 
soon. 

BASIC  ISSUE  ECONOMIC 

It  will  win  because  the  basic  Issue  Is  an 
economic  one.  People,  even  people  with 
money,  don't  like  the  high  cost  of  medicine. 
It's  cheaper,  or  perhaps  just  easier,  to  use 
taxes  as  a  pay-as-you-go  medium. 

The  doctors  opposing  the  scheme,  both  in 
Canada  and  In  this  country,  say  It  will 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  medicine. 

Doctors  opposing  the  scheme  sincerely  be- 
lieve what  they  say.  They  are  not  saying 
these  things  to  frighten  the  public  In  de- 
manding a  repeal  of  the  act. 

Saskatchewan  doctors,  like  most  doctors  In 
the  United  States,  are  true  individualists. 
The  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  medicine 
has  taught  them  to  hold  strong  convictions 
about  medicine  which  carry  over  Into  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  philosophies. 

In  the  beginning  there  will  be  a  period  of 
transition  during  which  the  quality  of  medi- 
cine probably  will  suffer.  It  will  suffer  be- 
cause the  doctors  who  are  economic  indi- 
vidualists will  either  cease  practicing  or  pull 
up  stakes  and  head  for  greener  pastures — 
freedom,  they  call  It. 

In  Saskatchewan,  for  example,  because 
many  of  these  individualists  are  the  topfilgbt 
specialists,  there  will  be  a  temporary  deteri- 
oration of  the  kind  of  medicine  practiced. 

FAILimX  HELD  SCRB 

But  the  doctors'  strike  Is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  government,  foreseeing  the  exodus,  long 
ago  began  a  recruitment  drive  In  Great  Brit- 
ain. Already  the  replacements  are  arriving 
in  Reglna  and  S.iskatoon  at  the  rate  of  four  a 
day.  Others  come  from  other  Provinces  In 
Canada  and  even  from  the  United  States. 

But  all  of  Saskatchewan's  doctors  will  not 
leave,  even  when  the  truth  that  their  fight 
Is  fruitless  finally  sinks  In.  In  fact,  enme 
have  already  accepted  the  Inevitable.  There 
are  two  good  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

First,  the  conviction  that  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  in  receiving  fees  from  a  govern- 
ment source  is  not  uniformly  strong  among 
all  doctors.  This  lack  of  conviction.  IT  it 
can  be  called  that,  is  especially  strong  among 
the  country  doctors  of  the  predominantly 
rural  Province. 

For  mo.st  people,  including  doctors,  the 
prospect  of  having  to  sell  office  and  house. 
say  goodbye  to  friends  and  patients  and  head 
for  the  unknown  is  not  pleasant.  It  is 
especially  unpleasant  if  the  doctor  realizes 
he  will  soon  face  the  same  threat  elsewhere. 

It  Is  far  easier  to  stay  and  to  hope  that  the 
restrictions  which  Inevitably  will  come  from 
the  government  will  be  bearable.  And  a  doc- 
tor's sincere  concern  for  patients  whom  he 
has  known  and  cared  for  for  years — and  this 
Is  especially  true  in  rural  areas  where  ties 
are  closer— makes  the  decision  to  stay  easier. 

But  there  is  another  reason  and  it  is  strict- 
ly economic.  As  with  doctors  everywhere, 
much  of  the  country  practitioner's  service  is 
done  gratis.  In  Saskatchewan,  however,  a 
doctor  who  cooperates  with  the  government 
plan  will  never  again  go  unpaid.  He  will. 
in  fact,  never  again  have  to  send  a  bill.  He 
will  receive  payment  for  every  service  he 
performs.  True,  he  may  occasionally  see  the 
medical  necessity  for  a  service  not  currently 
covered.  But  all  in  all.  he  will  make  more 
money  than  he  has  in  the  past. 
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It  is  this  attraction,  considering  Canada's 
higher  economic  standards,  which  is  attract- 
ing the  doctors  from  Great  Britain  The  av- 
erage Income  of  a  Saskatchewan  doctor  In 
1959  was  slightly  over  $18,000  a  year.  The 
Saskatchewan  government  is  promising  im- 
migrating physicians  an  income  of  910.000. 
Even  this  is  more  than  the  average  doctor 
makes  In  England. 

There  is  a  lees  than  even  chance  that  the 
Saskatchewan  doctors  may  temporarily  win 
their  strike.  This  could  happen  if  a  spon- 
taneous public  uprLilng,  triggered  by  a  death 
or  some  kind  of  ir<edlcally  related  tragedy, 
were  directed  agaliist  the  government  In- 
stead of  the  doctors.  Then  the  party  in  pow- 
er, the  New  Demoi!ratlc  Party  (also  called 
the  Cooperative  Cctnmonwealth  Federation 
or  CCF) ,  which  la  already  in  a  precarious 
political  position,  may  be  forced  to  back 
down. 

This  party,  an  ultrallberal  coalition  of 
farmers  and  labor  unions,  is  gambling  Its 
future  on  the  success  of  socialized  medicine 
in  Sfiskatchewan. 

THE   PAKTT    LZADS 

It  can  be  said  ttU^t  the  party  actually  is 
leading  the  people  l^to  socialism  rather  than 
merely  following  tt^e  dictate  of  the  people. 
Most  of  the  people  of  the  Province  want  so- 
cialized medicine,  but  their  thinking  is  not 
yet  as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  NDP  social 
planners  who  are  giving  it  to  them. 

It  is  possible  that  the  public.  Incensed  by 
some  medical  calamity,  may  decide  the  gov- 
ernment has  gone  too  far  too  quickly  and  de- 
mand an  alteration. 

But  if  this  does  happen,  the  effect  will  be 
merely  to  delay  socialized  medicine.  In  the 
Canadian  political  campaigns  a  few  months 
ago,  every  major  p*»ty  had  a  platform  offer- 
ing some  type  of  soirlallzed  medicine. 

Before  leaving  Reglna  3  days  ago,  I  had 

dinner  with  three  t-ap  Government  officials. 

How  long  will  lit  be  before  your  medical 

care   Insurance   act    is  picked   up  by   every 

Province  In  Canada''"  I  asked. 

"Plve  years."  they  said. 

"How  long  before  it  seeps  down  into  the 
United  SUtes?" 

"Ten  years."  they  said,  "and  it  will  make 
Its  first  appearance  In  California." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  R«cord  at  this  point  an 
article  entitled  "Embattled  Canadians 
View  U.S.  Medicare  Plan  as  Modest." 
written  by  Allan  Blanche rd.  a  con- 
tributing writer,  -which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  newspapers.  In  the  article  the 
writer  points  out  how  very  simple  and 
rather  modest  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Anderson  amendment  could  be. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Embattled  Canadi/^ns  View  US    Medicare 

Plan  as  Modest 

(By  Allan  Blanchard) 

Regina.  Saskatchewan.  July  7. — Medicare 
In  the  United  States,  as  It  Is  proposed  under 
the  pending  Kennedy  administration  bill, 
would  hardly  cause  a  ripple  if  suggested  In 
Saskatchewan,  where  doctors  are  engaged  in 
a  pitched  battle  wltJi  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment over  compulsory  government  health  In- 
surance. 

When  the  questiim  is  brought  up  here  in 
Regina.  capital  of  tiie  first  Socialist  Province, 
or  State,  in  North  America,  there  Is  a  quiet 
chuckle,  and  a  remark  similar  to  this  one 
from  a  young  government  officer  In  the  new- 
ly constituted  Saskatchewan  medicare  of- 
fice: 

"What's  being  proposed  in  the  United 
States  is  really  a  misuse  of  the  word  medi- 
care as  It  applies  liere."  he  said.  "Actually 
the  United  States  Is  far  behind  us  in  the 


matter  of  government  health  insurance — or 
maybe  far  ahead  of  us.  depending  on  one's 
political  viewpoint." 

"nie  provisions  contained  in  the  Klng-An- 
deraon  medicare  bill  now  before  the  UJS. 
Senate  have  long  been  In  effect  here  In  one 
form  or  another.  And  there  has  been  no 
great  stir  about  them  within  the  medical 
profession  here. 

DirFERENCE   STRESSED 

Basically,  the  U.S.  medicare  plan  is  an  old- 
age  hospitalization  program  paid  for  partially 
by  the  patients  themselves  through  Increases 
in  the  social  security  tax  on  wages.  It  pro- 
vides limited  hoepltal  service  (up  to  90  days 
in  the  hospital  for  each  illness )  and  does  not 
include  doctors'  bills. 

More  than  this  was  provided  to  all  Sas- 
katchewans  as  far  back  as  1947  when  the 
Provincial  hospitalization  plan  was  put  Into 
effect.  In  fact,  since  1957  almost  all  Cana- 
dians are  under  Provincial  hospitalization 
plans  much  more  far-reaching  In  benefits 
than  the  Kennedy-sponsored  bill  would 
provide. 

Under  the  Provincial  hospitalization  In- 
surance here,  individuals  pay  a  premium  of 
$24  a  year,  with  a  maximum  of  $48  set  for 
families.  For  this  the  patient,  regardless  of 
age,  receives  unlimited  hospital  care.  In- 
cluding all  drugs  and  services  needed  dur- 
ing his  stay. 

How  long  the  patient  Is  able  to  stay  In 
the  hospital  is  left  solely  to  the  judgment 
of  his  doctor,  with  the  government  footing 
the  bill. 

Last  week  as  the  medical  care  act  which 
is  causing  the  present  doctors'  strike  was  put 
Into  effect,  the  government  also  extended  Its 
old  hospitalization  program  to  Include  all 
diagnostic  services  (X-rays,  laboratory  work, 
etc.)   provided  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

WIDE    SERVICES 

For  persons  incapable  of  paying  the  mini- 
mum hospitalization  premiums  required  by 
the  government,  public  welfare  pays  the 
hoepiUl  bills. 

Moreover,  for  persons  70  years  of  age  who 
receive  old-age  assistance  the  government 
has  another  plan  in  effect  for  several  years, 
under  which  the  Saskatchewan  Department 
of  Public  Health  Medical  EMvision  provides 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  drugs,  all  basic 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  dentures, 
hearing  aids,  eye  glasses,  wheel  chairs  and 
prosthetics  appliances. 

Saskatchewan  also  has  two  major  cancer 
clinics,  one  here  in  Regina,  the  other  in 
Saskatoon  which  are  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  which  offer  complete  diagnostic 
treatment  service  to  cancer  victims  free  of 
charge.  A  doctor  who  suspects  his  patient 
has  cancer  sends  him  to  the  clinic  where  a 
staff  of  government  physicians  is  supple- 
mented by  top  specialists  who  work  on  a  per 
diem  basis. 

If  the  diagnosis  happily  proves  to  be  In- 
correct the  patient  is  charged  a  fee  of  $10 
for  the  examination.  If  it  turns  out  he  has 
cancer,  all  of  his  expenses  for  treatment  of 
the  disease  are  picked  up  by  the  government. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  instituted 
by  the  Provincial  government  without  a  doc- 
tors' strike  such  as  the  one  afflicting  Sas- 
katchewan now. 

ABOUT    930.000    INVOLVED 

The  controversial  Saskatchewan  Medical 
Care  Act  passed  last  November  is  an  attempt 
by  the  government  to  provide  complete  med- 
ical insurance  for  aU  of  the  Province's 
930,000  citizens. 

The  Medicare  Act,  simply  defined,  will  pay 
the  doctor  bill.  It  has  been  drawn  up  in 
such  a  way  to  dovetail  Into  the  other  gov- 
ernment health  programs  In  the  Province 
so  that  there  will  be  no  overlapping  of  serv- 
ices. The  only  things  exempted  by  the  act 
are  the  cost  of  drugs,  eye  glasses  and  dental 
work,  except  as  it  is  needed  in  oral  and  facial 
surgery. 


The  act  Is  expected  to  put  the  two  private 
health  Insurance  programs.  Medical  Sor- 
ices.  Inc.,  and  Group  Medical  Services,  out 
of  business.  Already  large  withdrawals  from 
the  two  plans  which  are  operated  by  doctors 
have  been  noted,  especlaUy  as  companies 
began  switching  their  group  plans  to  the 
government  medicare  program  as  prescribed 
by  the  new  law. 

Only  two-thirds  of  Saskatchewan's  citizens 
were  covered  by  medical  Insurance  before 
the  Medicare  Act  became  effective.  Now 
health  Insurance  Is  compulsory — everyone 
must  enroll  in  the  plan  under  penalty  of  fine 
for  faUure  to  do  so. 

The  medical  care  Insurance  fund  Is  col- 
lected from  the  following  sources : 

Twenty-eight  percent  from  personal  pre- 
miums ranging  from  $12  annually  from  each 
adult  and  not  more  than  $24  a  year  from 
each  family. 

Fifty  percent  from  IVi  percent  sales  tax 
increase  which  brings  the  Provincial  sales  tax 
to  5  percent. 

Twenty-two  [tercent  from  corpcvatlon  and 
income  tax  Increases. 

The  taxes  went  Into  effect  the  first  of  the 
year,  while  the  collection  of  premiums  will 
not  begin  until  January  1963.  Total  needs 
of  the  fund  and  its  administration  are  ex- 
pected to  run  about  $22  million  annually 
in  the  beginning  years.  Tht  government 
expects  the  cost  will  rise  gradually  In  subse- 
quent years. 

The  government  Insurance  will  reimburse 
the  doctor  at  the  same  rate  set  up  by  the 
two  private  plans — 85  percent  of  the  fee. 

The  schedule  of  fees,  drawn  up  by  the 
Saskatchewan  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons for  use  by  the  private  plans  remains 
in  effect. 

BILLS   TO   GOVERNMENT 

The  plan  as  put  Into  law  initially  made 
it  compulsory  for  doctors  to  practice  under 
the  medicare  program.  The  doctor  was  to 
send  his  bUls  to  the  government  and  In  turn 
he  would  be  reimbursed  once  a  month  by 
government  check.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  key  points  In  the  doctors'  protest  against 
the  act.  Before  the  strike  began,  Premier 
Woodrow  Lloyd's  government  gave  an  order 
in  council  (an  administrative  order)  allow- 
ing the  doctors  to  practice  outside  the  act. 

This  meant  that  the  doctor  would  bill 
the  patient.  The  patient  would  then  bill 
the  government  which  In  turn  would  send 
the  patient  a  check  for  85  percent  of  the  fee 
allowed  in  the  schedule  of  fees. 

The  doctors  turned  this  down  on  the  basis 
that  the  Medicare  Act  Is  a  written  statute 
and  that  the  CH*der-ln-council  edict  would 
not  be  valid  without  an  amendment  of  the 
act  by  the  legislature.  The  legislature  does 
not  meet  until  next  February. 

Besides,  the  doctors  said  the  modification 
amounted  to  looking  at  the  same  horse  from 
a  different  end. 

The  main  firgument  used  by  the  doctors 
against  the  act  is  a  paragraph  that  gives  the 
eight-man  Medical  Care  Commission  the 
right  to  make  regulations  "prescribing  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  physicians 
and  other  persons  may  provide  Insured  serv- 
ices to  beneficiaries." 

The  doctors  argue  vehementiy  that  this 
provision  gives  the  councU  dictatorial  rights 
over  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Saskatchewan. 

GOVERNMENT    ADAMENT 

The  government  has  not  offered  to  amend 
this  provision,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
would  solve  anything  If  it  did.  The  physi- 
cians go  through  paragraph  after  paragraph 
of  the  30-page  act  and  point  to  things  they 
feel  infringe  upon  the  right  of  a  professional 
man  to  mind  his  own  business. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  even  before 
the  strike  began  had  degenerated  Into  a 
matter  of  "principles"  on  both  sides  with 
communication  between  opF>onent8  virtually 
shut  down  and  with  neither  giving  the  other 
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an  indication  oX  the  terms  that  would  be 
acceptable  for  settlement. 

The  feeling  in  Canada  is  that  the  minute 
points  of  argument  over  the  Me%licare  Act 
are  not  the  meat  of  this  strike,  but  instead 
that  this  has  become  the  battleground 
against  "socialized"  medicine  in  North 
America. 

Deputy  Premier  J.  H.  Brocltelbank  has 
intimated  that  the  government  believes  the 
American  Medical  Association  Is  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
in  outlining  strategy  and  providing  support 
for  the  striking  doctors  of  Saskatchewan. 
He  admits,  however,  that  he  has  no  evidence 
of  this. 

In  the  meantime,  the  strike  continues 
without  much  ctiange.  No  mediation  is  yet 
planned  although  the  government  and  the 
doctors  represented  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  and  the  CMA  each  have 
taken  one  step  forward. 

Today  their  positions  amount  to  some- 
thing like  this:  "We  will  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,"  says  the  govern- 
ment, "If  you  will  call  off  the  strike." 

"And  we  will  go  back  to  work."  reply  the 
doctors,  "if  you  will  6U8i>end  the  Medicare 
Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Awderson]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  Uke  to 
ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  ife  prepared  to  vote  on  the  Anderson 
substitute  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  vote  without  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  have  a 
quorum  call  and  then  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  he  wanted  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Without  a  quorum  call 
first? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
will  agree,  we  will  have  a  quonmi  call 
and  vote  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  KERR.  We  could  not  agree  to 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
propose  that  we  vote  on  the  Anderson 
substitute  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


68)  providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  commencing  October  1, 1981,  as  Na- 
tional Public  Works  Week,  which  were, 
on  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "October  1, 
1961."  and  Insert  "October  14,  1962,", 
and  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  week  commencing  October 
14,  1962.  as  'National  PubUc  Works 
Week." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  relate  only  to  a  change  of 
date,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  after  the  date  originally 
carried  In  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  HoiLse. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION   OF   NATIONAL   PUB- 
LIC WORKS  WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 


US.   TRADE   MISSIONS— A   MISSION 
TO  GERMANY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  two 
articles  published  in  the  June  22  issue  of 
the  Wasmesboro  News-Virginian  describ- 
ing a  recent  U.S.  trade  mission  to  West- 
ern Germany.  This  mission  was  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  work  of  the 
Depai'tment  of  Commerce  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Business  Opera- 
tions in  improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  encouraging  expwrts.  Of  the 
245  proposals  from  American  businesses 
carrie-d  to  West  Germany,  more  than 
half  were  accepted.  Many  of  these  con- 
tracts would  never  have  been  consum- 
mated without  the  businessman-to- 
businessman  contact  facilitated  by  the 
mission. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  of  this 
imique  mission  was  due  to  its  specialized 
nature.  Its  specialization  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  tool  industry  allowed  it  to 
represent,  thoroughly  and  precisely,  one 
facet  of  American  business.  Mr.  Roy  F. 
Ootenberg,  director  of  the  trade  mis- 
sions program,  has  indeed  done  a  notable 
Job  in  promoting  close  friendships  for 
American  businessmen  with  their  coun- 
terparts throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  articles  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oao,  as  follows: 

f  Prom  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  Newi- Virginian, 

June  22,  1962] 
OntMANT  RicMTtv*  TO  Uj8.  Tbaoe.  Vismna 

Experts    3at — Insttstkialistb    in    Session 

Hers  Todat 

West  Germany,  experiencing  a  period  of 
prosperity  within  its  own  reconstruction 
economy,  appears  very  receptive  to  a  stepped- 
up  program  of  trade  with  the  United  States, 
an  administration  offlcial  said  here  today. 

Bernard  K.  Haffner,  leader  of  a  specialized 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  trade  mission 
Jtwt  returned  from  Germany,  reported  that 
German  businessmen  are  interested  In  buy- 
ing more  American-made  goods,  particularly 
machinery  and  tools. 

Mr.  Haffner  and  other  members  of  the 
mission  said  they  found  »  healthy  economic 
climate  in  West  Germany,  and  one  that 
would  support  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
present  Toliune  at  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Members  of  the  mission,  recognized  spe- 
eialists  In  the  fleld  of  machinery  and  tools. 


reported  today  at  a  press  conference  at  the 
General  Wayne  Motor  Inn  on  results  of  their 
5-week  toxir  through  Germany.  The  group  is 
here  with  Department  of  Commerce  offlclals 
for  a  deactivation  session. 

Among  the  group  of  six  American  busi- 
nessmen on  the  mission  was  Louis  Sptlman, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  News-Vlr- 
glnlan,  specialist  In  printing  methods  and 
graphic  reproduction. 

Others  were  M.  Ray  Dilllng,  president  of 
Tally  Register  Corp.  of  SeatOe.  Wash  ,  nu- 
merical control;  Arthxir  F.  Draper,  director 
of  product  planning.  Unlvac  Division  of 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  New  York  City,  com- 
puters; Harold  W.  Kippers,  salesmanager, 
Kearney  &  Trekcr.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  machine 
tools;  Thomas  Glynn,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  manufacturing,  John  H.  Breck.  Inc  . 
Springfield.  Mass.,  packaging  consultant;  and 
Lawrence  M.  Weltzel,  president.  Mechanical 
Specialties  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  precision  instru- 
ments for  aircraft. 

Each  acted  as  a  Government  employee  and 
representative  of  all  American  businessmen, 
not  as  a  representative  of  his  own  particu- 
lar company. 

Mission  Leader  Haffner,  Is  Deputy  Director 
of  Metalworklng  equipment  Division.  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Cox^merce. 

Others  in  the  group  were  Roy  P.  Gooten- 
berg,  director  of  the  Trade  Missions  Division 
of  the  Commerce  Department:  Robert  G. 
Kemp.  Chief  of  Special  Projects  Unit  in  the 
Business  Services  Division;  and  John  G. 
Smith.  Jr.,  program  officer  for  the  Trade 
Missions  Division. 

The  mission  declared  Germany  a  good 
market  for  U.S.-made  machines  for  packag- 
Ini;.  since  the  country  Is  just  beginning  to 
really  expand  its  production  of  prepackaged 
consumer  goods  for  self-service. 

Particular  Interest  was  also  exjiressed  In 
the  fields  of  prefab  housing;  equipment  to 
overcome  air  and  water  pollution:  coin  Tend- 
ing machines;  electronics  equipment:  and  tn 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
leather  and  plastic  corerlng  material. 

Members  of  the  group  declared  however 
that  the  variety  of  Interests  among  German 
businessmen  for  American -made  goods  was 
remarkable. 

Of  245  specific  buslne.'s  proposals  from 
American  companies,  half  were  picked  up  by 
German  businessmen.  Mr.  Haffner  said.  In 
these  cases,  initial  contacts  were  arranged 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Others  un- 
doubtedly will  follow. 

The  trade  missions  director  explained  that 
of  more  than  100  missions  abro.id.  this  was 
the  first  to  be  highly  fpecialized  and  one 
which  initiates  a  new  phase  in  the  Depart- 
ment's trade  mission  program  to  expand  U.S. 
exports. 

Where  earlier  missions  were  aimed  pri- 
marily at  strengthening  the  economy  of 
other  nations,  the  trade  missions  now  are 
aimed  at  a  "hard  sell"  of  American  machines 
and  equipment  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  trade  mission  program  represents  a 
free  service  to  the  American  buslnesfman 
that  Is  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  Mr.  Haffner 
asserted.  He  conceded  that  American  busi- 
ness firms  were  becoming  more  and  more 
Interested  with  the  report  of  each  returning 
mission. 

The  program  Is  aimed  now  at  regaining 
America's  balance-of-payments  position 
through  greater  volume  of  exports. 

Germany  as  part  of  the  six-nation  Com- 
mon Market  which  embraces  some  165 
million  people  Is  now  working  with  her 
nelghbora  to  eliminate  internal  tariffs  and 
standardize  external  tariffs. 

Therefore.  Germany  must  now  consider  her 
Common  Market  partners  in  any  major  trade 
ventures  with  other  nations. 

U.S.  Commerce  officials  feel  there  is  a 
greatly  expanding  market  for  American  goods 
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in  central  Europe  particularly  in  Qei-many, 
an  Industrialised  .aatloa  with  a  fast-growing 
and  staMe  eoonoatjr. 

Members  of  ttk)  mission  noted  the  sub- 
stantial differeno<  in  labor  costs  here  atMl 
in  Germauy  and  sttggested  that  effective  com- 
petiUou  in  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools 
could  only  be  realized  by  producing  In  their 
area  at  their  costs. 

All  agreed  the  i.trlklng  point  of  their  trip 
was  the  realization  of  the  similarity  of  meth- 
ods here  and  in  Germany.  The  German  busi- 
nessman knows  ai4l  understands  the  concept 
of  American  bu*l.)es«  practices,  Mr.  Haffner 
said. 

Mr.  Spllmaii  p(>tnted  out  that  "Germany 
knows  Its  way  aro^Jnd  the  printing  business." 
He  said,  however,  that  there  Is  a  market  there 
for  some  types  of  American-made  equlpnoent 
such  as  \Try  Urge  or  very  small  offset  print- 
ing presses,  as  weU  as  bookbinding  equip- 
ment. 

American  buslrlsssmen  were  advised  of  the 
mission  before  its  departure  in  April  and  in- 
vited to  pass  tiielr  proposals  for  export  busi- 
ness, licensing,  or  joint  ventures  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  prepared  a 
brochure  for  distribution  to  Interested  Ger- 
man businessmen. 

At  each  city  they  visited,  interviews  were 
arranged  in  advance  with  Germans  who 
might  be  interested  in  the  proposals  outlined 
in  the  brochure.  The  American  group  then 
set  up  contacts  with  Individual  businesses 
on  both  sides  of  tUe  Atlantic  and  began  pre- 
liminary negotiations. 

Their  job  now,  In  addition  to  an  overall 
evaluation  of  the  trip,  will  be  to  advise  U.S. 
businsnmen  how  and  where  to  follow  up 
the  Initial  contaclf. 

(From   the   Waynissborci    (V».)    News-Vlrgln- 
lan,  J'une  22.  1962 1 

US    Traox  Itisstam  Meets  Here  Today;   Its 

A  Hxao^WoaKiNc  Gsoirr 

(By  Louis  .Spllmani 

Today  the  final  deactlvltatlon  sessions  of 
our  US.  Trade  Mission  to  Germany  are  being 
held  In  Waynesboro.  Presence  of  this  group 
brings  considerable  distinction  to  the  com- 
munity. To  have  spent  a  week  in  Washing- 
ton back  in  March  with  these  men  at  a  brief- 
ing conference  to  acclimate  us  to  the  rigors 
of  a  trade  mlasioji  and  then  to  have  spent 
5  weeks  in  Oermtny  with  the  group  Is  a 
memorsble  prlvllefe  which  will  ever  occupy 
s  rich  and  cherished  s(>ot  tn  my  memory.  I 
was  the  eldest  of  the  group  and  the  least 
qualified.     But  I  was  treated  magnificently. 

Here  arc  guthcrefl  the  Nation's  outstanding 
authorities  in  their  particular  fields  of  spe- 
cialized machinery.  These  men  are  keen, 
alert,  dedicated  snd  experienced.  It  re- 
quired tremendoui  patience  and  time  to  re- 
veal to  me  fully  ■*•  many  ramlflcstlons  of 
our  assignment.  Certain  It  Is.  however,  that 
this  experience  has  enabled  me  to  accrue 
much  knowledge  I  mighi  never  have  ac- 
cumulated in  any  othar  way. 

Believe  me,  our  trip  was  no  junket.  Every 
man  worked  hard  and  worked  long.  Every 
man  devoted  full  attention  and  time  to  the 
assigned  task  of  i^neratlng  export  business 
with  Germany.  And  this  was  no  easy  chore. 
Germany  produces  excellent  nuichlnery  and 
generally  at  lower  cost  than  do  we.  German 
businessmen  are  fully  aware  of  modern  busi- 
ness competition.  We  met  at  luncheons,  re- 
ceptions, and  dinners.  We  called  at  plants 
and  offices.  We  had  innxmierable  confer- 
ences. There's  a  strong  bond  between  West 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  spite  of 
InabUity  to  speak  the  language  and  seem- 
ingly a  hundred  other  hazards,  we  did  de- 
velop some  export  business.  American  in- 
dustry cannot  be  sold  short.  We  produce 
machinery  that  gets  things  done  when  things 
should   be   done.  ,  U.8.   industrial  research 


keeps  us  ahead  of  the  world  in  just  about 
every  fleld. 

Our  contacts  abroad  were  made  through 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  the  Embassy  in 
Bonn,  and  the  consulates  in  the  various 
contununltles  in  which  we  conducted  our 
activities.  I  have  a  new  and  high  regard  for 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  men  and  women 
who  comprise  It  are  intelligent,  dedicated, 
and  effective.  They  work  hard  •  •  •  and 
they  saw  to  it  that  we  bad  no  leisure  mo- 
ments. In  the  entire  5  weeks  we  had  only 
2  days  off.  Easter  was  one  of  them.  I 
forget  the  other  one  but  someone  said  we 
had  it. 

To  the  men  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  formed  the  mission,  established 
Its  objectives  and  directed  Its  activities,  we 
are  deeply  Indebted.  They,  too,  are  a  de- 
voted group  of  public  servants.  Two  among 
them  deserve  special  mention — Roy  F.  Ooot- 
enloerg.  Director  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Missions 
Division  and  John  G.  Smith,  Jr..  program 
ofllceT  of  this  division.  And  to  the  other 
seven  who  st\x:k  together  from  start  to  fin- 
ish; shared  troubles  and  pleasures;  and  as- 
sisted me  In  so  many  ways  as  I  strove  to  keep 
pace  in  water  far  over  my  head;  I  proffer 
eternal  thanks.  From  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  were  Bemhard  K.  Haffner,  a 
vigorous  leader  who  worked  hard  and  long 
and  Robert  G.  Kemp,  trade  development  offi- 
cer. Is  still  following  through  diligently  and 
effectively  on  the  trade  opportunities  devel- 
oped. Arthur  Draper.  Thorns  Glynn,  Harold 
W.  Kippers,  M.  Ray  DUling,  and  Lawrence 
Weltzel  •  •  •  all  private  businessmen  se- 
lected because  of  their  leadership  in  Indus- 
try throughout  the  United  States  •  •  • 
were  vital  parts  of  the  whole  procedure.  To 
all  these  I  would  express  gratitude  for  their 
guidance  and  direction  as  they  meet  todsy 
In  Waynesboro.  It  was  a  good  mission.  It 
did  not  waste  taxpayers'  nnoney.  No  mem- 
ber received  pay  for  his  services.  It  pro- 
duced much  needed  export  business  and  It 
generated  considerable  understanding  and 
good  will. 


WHAT    IS    HAPPENING   TO    INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  attention  to  an  article  entitled  "A 
Myth  Exploded :  Poor  Getting  Even  Less 
of  the  Pie,"  written  by  Bernard  Nossiter. 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  8.  1962.  Mr.  Nossiter  shows 
great  concern  about  information  con- 
tained In  two  new  books  which  discuss 
our  Nation's  income  distribution.  The 
two  authors,  despite  popular  beliefs  to 
the  contrary,  claim  that  the  disparity  in 
wealth  between  high-  and  low-income- 
bracket  families  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily since  the  Second  World  War. 

It  is  an  accepted  econoniic  fact  that 
consumer  spending  is  lessened  by  an  im- 
even  distribution  of  income.  Whereas 
increasing  consumer  spending  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  heightened  investment  and 
a  growing  gross  national  product,  the 
trend  towaid  an  uneven  income  distribu- 
tion as  reported  in  these  books  could 
have  severe  detrimental  effects  on  the 
growth  of  our  Nation's  economy.  As  eco- 
nomic growth  is  essential  to  the  Nation's 
welfare,  the  validity  of  Mr.  Nossiter's 
article  and  the  two  books  he  discusses 
merits  careful  consideration  in  the  for- 
mulation of  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cc«i- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Myth  Exploded:  Poor  Getting  Even  Less 

or  THE  Fie 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

Two  new  and  importamt  studies  have  di- 
rectly challenged  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
comforting  myttis:  that  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  Is  shrinking. 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  ours  is  an 
affluent  society  in  which  Income  and  estate 
taxes  are  distributing  wealth  more  equally. 
In  fact,  as  one  of  the  studies  demonstrate, 
this  equalizing  jsrotxsi  went  on  for  20  years 
after  the  great  crash.  But  in  the  past  12 
years,  wealth  has  again  become  increasingly 
concentrated  in  fewer  hands. 

Conventional  wisdom  also  holds  that  trade 
unions,  minimum  wage  laws  and  heavy  taxes 
In  the  upper  income  brackets  have  leveled 
the  disparity  between  high-  and  low-Income 
earners.  In  fact,  as  the  second  sttidy  indi- 
cates, some  redistribution  of  income  shares 
has  taken  place  at  the  top  but  the  bottom 
third  of  earners  has  been  steadily  losing 
ground. 

The  two  reports  are  "The  Share  of  Top 
Wealth-Holders  in  National  Wealth  1922-56  ' 
by  Robert  J.  Lampman  (Princeton.  $6.50) 
and  "Wealth  and  Power  in  America'  by 
Gabriel  Kolko   (Praeger,  $4.35). 

Lampman.  a  new  addition  to  the  staff  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  was  chair- 
man of  the  Wisconsin  University  Economics 
Department.  He  compUed  his  findings  lor 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
Kolko  is  a  historian  who  just  left  Harvard 
tu  teach  at  the  University  of  Melbourne  in 
AustraUa. 

Lampman  explored  how  wealth  is  distrib- 
uted: the  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  real 
estate,  cash,  mortgages,  insurance  and  such 
miscellaneous  property  as  pensions,  royalties, 
automobiles  and  livestock.  He  combed 
through  returns  filed  with  the  Treasiu-y  for 
estate  or  death  taxes,  related  them  to  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  each  age  group 
and  thus  was  able  to  determine  the  share 
of  the  Nation's  wealth  held  by  the  richest 
.segment. 

Here  is  one  way  of  siuiunarizing  Lamp- 
man's  findings,  examining  the  share  of  the 
national  wealth  held  by  the  top  0.5  percent 
of  the  population  or  tiM  richest  one-two 
hundredth: 

In  1922,  this  group  owned  29  J  percent  of 
the  wealth;  this  rose  to  32.4  percent  in  1928 
and  then  fell  steadily  to  19.3  percent  by  1949. 
But  since  that  year,  the  top  group  has  owned 
an  ever-Increasing  share,  rising  to  25  percent 
by  1956. 

Lampman  carried  his  calculations  forward 
through  1961  for  Business  Week  magazine, 
there  he  reported  that  the  top  group's  slice 
was  still  growing. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  has  \xen  growing  poorer  since  1949. 
In  fact,  all  groups  have  enjoyed  Increased 
wealth.  The  point  of  Lampman's  discovery 
Is  that  the  top  group  has  been  getting  a 
relatively  bigger  portion  of  the  growing  pie. 

Lampman  suggests  that  the  biggest  reason 
for  the  new  Increase  in  equality  was  the  In- 
flation-Inspired stock  market  boom  of  the 
1950's.  Despite  talk  about  "people's  capital- 
ism" and  Irrelevant  statistics  about  the  large 
number  of  shareholders,  Lampman  found 
that  stock  ownership  Is  highly  concentrated. 

The  wealthiest  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
adults  held  three-fifths  of  the  corporate 
stock  30  years  ago;  by  1929,  their  share  had 
risen  to  more  than  two-tlilrds;  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  It  had  fallen  back  to  the  1922 
level.     But  by  1953,  it  was  76  percent. 

Moreover,  within  this  group,  Lampman 
found  that  the  richer  a  man  is,  the  more  his 
V  ealth  will  be  held  In  stocks.  All  this  indi- 
cates that  a  stock  market  crash  would  have 
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more  to  do  with  leveling  wealth  than  taxes 
would. 

Kolko's  study  covers  more  ground,  is  more 
suggestive  than  definitive,  and  centers  on 
Income  rather  than  wealth.  Going  back  to 
1910,  be  finds  that  the  share  of  total  income 
received  by  the  top  tenth  has  dropped.  From 
a  peak  oi  39  percent  In  1929,  It  fell  to  29 
percent  in  1959. 

But  the  biggest  gainers  were  the  second 
and  third  richest  tenths,  not  the  bottom 
groups.  In  this  same  30  years,  the  second 
and  third  tenths — professionals,  small  busi- 
nessmen and  lower  echelon  managers — in- 
creased their  share  of  all  income  from  22 
percent  to  nearly  28  percent.  In  contrast, 
the  poorest  three-tenths  fell  from  14  per- 
cent in  1910  to  10  percent  in  1929  to  9  per- 
cent in  1959. 

Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  Incomes 
have  fallen  In  the  bottom  brackets;  they 
have  risen,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  Kolko  finds  that 
the  progressive  Income  tax  makes  little  dif- 
ference to  the  pictxi.re  of  unevenly  distrib- 
uted incomes.  He  thinks  this  is  so  because 
there  are  so  many  deductions,  exemptions, 
and  other  devices  available  in  increasing 
amounts  for  the  biggest  income  earners. 

Moreover,  Kolko  maintains  that  any  sta- 
tistics based  on  the  usual  definitions  of 
Income  seriously  minimize  the  degree  of 
inequality.  This  is  because  these  measure- 
ments dont  include  such  things  as  capital 
gains  from  sales  of  stock  and  other  assets 
and  the  Income  in  kind  represented  by  ex- 
pense accounts,  corporate-paid  memberships 
in  country  clubs  and  the  other  emoluments 
of  executive  life. 

The  latest  Federal  measuremeni  of  income 
shares,  published  by  the  Conunerce  Depart- 
ment In  April,  gives  some  support  to  Kolko's 
thesis.  Covering  the  6  years  from  1955 
through  1960,  the  report  shows  that  the  share 
of  after-tax  Income  going  to  the  wealthiest 
one-twentieth  of  families  has  been  virtually 
unchanged. 

This  top  5  percent  has  received  between 
18.0  and  18.2  percent  of  the  total  Income. 
The  bottom  40  percent,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  slowly  slipping  back  from  17.1 
percent  to  16.4  percent  of  the  total. 

If  the  lot  of  everybody  is  Improving,  does 
It  make  any  difference  that  those  at  the  top 
are  making  the  fastest  strides?  It  might 
make  a  big  difference,  particularly  for 
policies  aimed  at  stimulating  consumer  de- 
mand and  investment. 

The  greater  the  inequality  of  wealth  and 
income,  the  harder  it  is  to  make  such  stim- 
uli work.  That  is  because  of  a  well-known 
principle  in  economic  behavior  about  the 
propensity  to  consume. 

In  simple  terms,  the  wealthier  a  man  is, 
the  more  likely  he  Is  to  have  rather  than 
spend  additional  Increments  of  Income.  The 
man  with  a  $50,000  Income  will  probably 
stash  away  some  portion  of  a  $1,000  cut  in 
his  taxes:  the  man  with  a  $5,000  income  will 
probably  spend  it  all. 

President  Kennedy  plans  to  cut  Income 
taxes  across  the  board  next  year  (or  possibly 
this  year)  to  spur  private  spending.  The 
extra  spending  this  tax  cut  will  generate  will 
be  less  than  it  would  be  if  income  and  wealth 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  those 
at  the  bottom  had  more  and  those  at  the 
top  had  less. 

A  more  equitable  distribution  would  mean 
that  more  of  the  money  freed  by  the  tax  cut 
would  fiow  into  consumer  outlays  and  less 
would  leak  away  Into  savings.  This  charac- 
teristic of  incomes  and  spending  also  affects 
business  investment. 

Outlays  to  expand  plant  capacity  or  manu- 
facture new  products  ultimately  depend  on 
expectations  of  future  sales.  This  assumes 
that  firms  and  wealthy  Individuals  don't 
lack  money  to  invest — and  this  Indeed 
appears  to  be  the  case  generally  today. 


Expectations  of  future  sales  depend  on 
customers'  ability  to  spend.  And,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  ability  to  spend  Increases 
the  more  that  wealth  and  income  are  evenly 
distributed  rather  than  concentrated  at  the 
top. 

The  Lampman  and  Kolko  studies  offer  fer- 
tile ground  for  the  political  scientist  as  well 
as  the  economist,  but  that  is  another  story. 
Some  of  the  questions  the  political  scientist 
might  ask  for  these:  * 

To  what  extent  does  political  power  reflect 
economic  power?  If  economic  power  is  con- 
centrated, will  there  be -an  equivalent  con- 
centration of  political  power?  And,  finally, 
what  are  the  implications  for  a  democratic 
society  if  wealth  and  income  are  concen- 
trated? 


DAY  CARE  FOR  MIGRANT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei-sey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  3,  1962,  the  Daily  Digest  section 
erroneously  reported  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  had  submitted  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  10606  which  would 
provide  children  of  migratory  farm- 
workers with  day-care  facilities. 

This  amendment  to  H.R.  10606  was 
submitted  by  me  and  cosponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  accurate 
legislative  history  for  this  amendment  to 
provide  migratory  farm  children  with 
day-care  facilities,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  proposed  amendment  does 
not  deny,  restrict,  or  in  any  way  diminish 
the  welfare  services  and  benefits  cur- 
rently available  to  migratory  farm  chil- 
dren under  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
such  services  and  benefits  to  be  provided 
such  children  under  H.R.  10606,  the  legis- 
lation presently  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10606,  which  would  provide 
children  of  migratory  farmworkers  with 
day-care  facilities,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Dat  Cari  Amendment 

This  amendment  to  H.R.  10606,  a  bill  to 
extend  and  Improve  child  welfare  programs 
of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301), 
and  for  other  purposes,  would  add  a  new 
section  to  part  3,  tlUe  V,  of  this  act.  This 
new  section,  entitled  "I>ay  Care  Facilities  for 
Children  of  Migrant  Agricultural  Workers," 
authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $750,- 
000  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1965,  which  shall  be  allotted  to  States  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  day-care 
facilities  for  children  of  migratory  farm- 
workers. 

On  October  1,  1962,  and  thereafter  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  (coixunenclng 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964). 
Federal  grants  would  \}t  allotted  on  a  match- 


ing basis  to  States  having  a  substantial 
number  of  migratory  farm  children.  The 
Federal  contribution  to  a  State  would  not  be 
more  than  66  V,  percent  nor  less  than  33  ■''3 
percent;  the  amount  allotted  within  this  per- 
centage range  Is  determined  by  the  per  cap- 
ita Income  of  the  State.  Any  unused  day- 
care allotment  is  available  for  reallotment 
to  another  State  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  have  needs  in  excess  of  those  allot- 
ted for  initially. 

A  provision  in  the  amendment  prohibits  an 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  to  a  State  whose 
day-care  program  Imposes  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  a  residence  requirement  which 
would  exclude  any  otherwise  eligible  child 
present  In  the  State. 

Except  for  the  delimiting  dates  of  the  au- 
thorization, the  substantive  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  identical  to  the  bill,  S.  1131, 
which  was  favorably  recommended  for  enact- 
ment In  a  formal  report  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Department  of  Labor; 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  numerous  social 
and  church  organizations. 

This  amendment  does  not  deny,  restrict, 
or  in  any  way  diminish  welfare  services  and 
benefits  currently  available  to  migratory 
farm  children  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended,  or  sucn  services  and  benefits 
to  be  provided  such  children  under  H.R. 
10606.  the  legislation  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate. 


ALASKA   DOES  NOT  WANT  OUT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  Ar- 
thur Hailey  is  the  author  of  a  novel,  "In 
High  Places,"  published  this  year.  It  is 
a  highly  readable  book.  It  is  well  writ- 
ten. It  is  what  I  suppose  might  be  called 
a  pK)litical  novel.     Canada  is  the  scene. 

I  must  say  that  I  never  read  the  book 
until  letters  began  to  reach  me  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  asking 
me  if  it  is  true,  as  the  novel  asserts,  that 
Alaska  is  tired  of  statehood,  that  Alaska 
is  disillusioned  by  association  with  the 
United  States,  that  Alaska  would  prefer 
to  join  up  with  Canada.  You  may  depend 
on  it  that  it  did  not  take  me  long  after 
the  first  letter  came  in  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  book  and  to  read  it.  And  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much,  remembering  all  the 
time  that  it  is  a  novel,  that  it  is  fiction, 
that  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
else. 

The  inquiring  letters  about  Alaska 
were  written  as  a  consequence  of  that 
essential  part  of  the  novel  in  which  a 
projected  political  union  between  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  only  means  to  as- 
sure adequate  defenses  for  all  of  this  part 
of  the  North  American  continent  in  light 
of  the  dread  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
had  carried  on  secret  conversations 
relating  to  this.  The  Prime  Minister 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  have  an 
election  and  he  wanted  to  place  himself, 
understandably,  in  the  very  strongest 
possible  position  with  the  voters  in  an- 
nouncing the  proposed  alliance  between 
the  two  nations  which  would  go  so  much 
further  than  ordinary  alliances  do.  For 
under  its  provisions  Canada,  to  obtain 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  in 
even  greater  measure,  would  voluntarily 
surrender  certain  sovereignty.  A  dra- 
matic scene  has  the  Prime  Minister  and 
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his  advisers  in  the  White  House  talking 
with  the  President  prior  to  any  public 
announcements.  To  place  the  Alaska 
part  of  all  of  this  in  proper  perspective 
I  slxould  like  to  quote  from  the  book  in 
that  section  where  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  are  meeting : 

Now  Xames  Howden  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent directly.  "As  you  ot>served  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  Tyler,  borders  are  not  Immutable 
We  of  Canada— if  the  act  of  union  becomes 
law  in  both  our  countries — are  prepared  to 
accept  a  ctaan^  of  border  as  a  fact  of  life. 
The  point  Is:  Are  you?" 

The  President  leaned  forward  across  the 
derk.  his  brow  furrowed,  "rm  not  sure  I 
follow  you.  Jlm.~ 

Admiral  Rapoport's  face  was  expression- 
less. 

"When  the  nvclesr  firing  begins.**  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  speaking  carefully,  "any- 
thing can  happen.  We  may  gain  victory  of  a 
sort:  or  we  may  be  routed  and  inv»<led.  tn 
which  case  no  present  plan  will  help.  Or, 
In  a  $hort  time,  we  may  reach  stalemate, 
with  the  enemy  as  reduced  and  helpless  as 
ourtelves." 

The  President  sighed.  "All  our  so-called 
experts  tell  me  we  shall  virtually  destroy 
each  other  In  a  matter  of  days.  God  know; 
how  much  or  little  they  really  know,  but  one 
has  to  predicate  plans  on  something." 

Howden  smiled  as  a  passing  thought 
struck  hlaa.  "I  know  what  you  mean  about 
experts.  My  barber  has  a  theory  that  after 
a  nuclear  war  the  earth  will  split  down  the 
middle  and  break  Into  pieces.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  If  I  shouldn't  put  him  tn  the  Defense 
Department." 

•The  real  thing  that  stops  us."  Arthur 
Lexington  added,  "Is  that  he's  a  damn  good 
barber." 

The  President  laughed.  Admiral  Rapo- 
port's face  cr&*aed  slightly  in  what  might 
have  been  a  smUe. 

Seriously  once  more,  the  Prime  Minister 
went  on,  "For  our  present  purpose  I  beUeve 
we  must  consider  the  postwar  situation  on 
the  assumption  that  we  will  not  be  de- 
feated." 

The  President  nodded.    "I  agree." 

**In  that  case."  Howden  said.  "It  seems  to 
me  there  are  two  main  possibilities.  First, 
that  both  our  Oovemments — Canada  and 
the  United  States — may  have  ceased  to  fuiK:- 
tion  entirely,  so  that  law  and  order  are  non- 
existent. In  that  event,  nothing  we  say  or 
do  here  can  be  of  usefulness  at  that  time; 
and  I  suppose,  in  any  case,  none  of  us  in 
this  room  would  be  around  as  obeerTers." 

How  casuaUy  we  talk  of  It  aU.  he  thought : 
life  and  death:  surrlTsl  and  annihilation: 
the  candle  burning,  the  candle  snuffed.  And 
yet  In  our  hearts  we  never  really  accept  the 
truth.  Always  we  assume  that  something 
somehow  wUl  Impede   the   ultimate  ending. 

The  President  bad  risen  silenUy  from  be- 
hind the  desk.  Turning  his  back  to  the 
others,  he  drew  aside  a  curtain  so  that  he 
was  looking  out  across  the  White  House 
lawn.  The  sun  had  gone  In,  Howden  no- 
ticed gray  stratus  cloud  was  filling  the 
sky.  Without  turning  the  President  in- 
toned, 'You  said  two  posslbUlties.  Jim." 

"Yes."  Howden  assented.  "The  second 
posslbiUty  Is  the  one  I  beUeve  most  likely." 
The  President  left  the  window,  returning  to 
his  chair.  His  face,  Howden  thought, 
seemed  wearier  than  before. 

Admiral  Elapoport  inquired,  "What  about 
your  second  point?'  His  tone  said:  Get  on 
with  it. 

"It  Is  the  possibility."  Howden  said  evenly, 
"that  both  our  governments  will  survive  to 
some  extent,  but  that  Canada,  by  reason  of 
our  closeness  to  the  enemy,  will  have  taken 
the  soBTust  blow." 

The  President  said  sofUy.  "Jim.  I  swear  to 
you  before  Ood  that  we  shall  do  the  best  we 
can — before  and  afterward." 


"I  know,"  Howden  said,  "and  It's  the  'aft- 
erward' I'm  considering.  If  there's  a  future 
for  Canada,  you  must  give  us  the  key." 

"Key?" 

"Alaska."  James  Howden  said  qiiletlj. 
"Alaska  U  the  key." 

He  was  conscious  of  the  rhythm  of  his 
own  breathing,  aware  from  outside  of  a  sud- 
den minuet  of  melding  sounds:  the  muted, 
distant  note  of  an  automobile  born;  a  patter 
of  first  raindrops;  a  bird's  soft  chirping. 
Arthur  Lexington,  he  reasoned  inconsequen- 
tially, could  name  what  breed  of  bird  It 
was — Arthur  Lexington,  ornithologist;  the 
Right  Honorable  Arthur  Edward  Lexington, 
P.C.,  M.A.,  LLX>.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
External  Affairs,  his  command  on  each 
Canadian  passport:  "In  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  allow  the  bearer  to  pass 
freely  without  let  or  hindrance  •  •  •  afford 
as&Utance  and  protection."  Arthur  Lexing- 
ton— now  pokerfaced.  challenging  with  him- 
self, James  Howden,  the  might  and  union 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

You  must  give  us  Alaska,  he  repeated  In 
his  mind.    Alaska  Is  the  key. 

Silence.    Inunobillty. 

Admiral  Rapoport.  beside  Lexington  on 
the  sofa:  still.  Mo  warmth,  no  message,  on 
the  crinkled  parchment  face,  the  outsiise 
head.  Only  steely  eyes,  coldly  staring. 
Hurry  •  •  •  come  to  the  point  •  •  •  don't 
waste  my  time  •    •   •  how  dare  you  •   •   •. 

How  dare  he.  How  dare  he  face,  across 
that  flag-flanked  desk,  the  Incumbent  of  the 
mightiest  office  in  the  world  with  himself — 
leader  of  a  smaller,  weaker  power — outwardly 
calm.  Inwardly  tense,  his  absurd,  preposter- 
ous demand  already  spoken. 

He  remembered  the  exchange  between 
himself  and  Arthur  Lexington  11  days 
earlier,  the  day  before  the  cabinet  commit- 
tee. "The  Americans  would  ne'ver  agree, 
never,"  Lexington  had  said.  And  he  had  an- 
swered: "If  they  are  desperate  enough,  I 
think  perhaps  they  might." 

Alaska.    Alaska  is  the  key. 

The  President's  eyes  were  staring.  They 
mirrored  disbelief. 

And  still  the  silence. 

After  time  which  seemed  endless,  the 
President  swiveled  In  his  chair.  He  said 
evenly,  "Unless  I  have  misunderstood  you, 
I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  serious." 

"I  have  never  been  more  serious,"  James 
Howden  said,  "in  all  my  political  life." 

Now.  stajidlng  himself,  he  said  forcefully 
and  clearly.  "You  were  the  one,  Tyler,  who 
spoke  today  of  our  'common  fortress';  it  was 
you  who  declared  that  our  policies  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  'how'  rather  than  'If'; 
you  who  affirm  urgency,  the  absence  of  time. 
Well.  I  tell  you  now,  and  speaking  for  the 
Oovemment  of  Canada,  that  there  Is  agree- 
ment with  all  you  say.  But  I  tell  you  too, 
that  for  our  own  siirvival — and  this  we  are 
determined  upon  If  the  Act  of  union  is  to 
be  accomplished  —  Alaska  must  become 
Canadian." 

The  President  spoke  earnestly,  pleadingly, 
"Jim.  it  could  never  be  done,  believe  me." 

"You're  mad."  It  was  Admiral  Rapoport, 
his  face  flushed. 

"It  can  be  done."  Howden  hurled  the  words 
across  the  room.  "And  I'm  not  mad,  but 
sane.  Sane  enough  to  want  survival  of  my 
own  country;  sane  enough  to  fight  for  It — as, 
by  God,  I  will." 

"But  not  this  way." 

"Listen  to  me."  Howden  crossed  swiftly  to 
the  map  and  took  the  pointer  resolutely. 
He  swimg  the  tip  in  an  arc,  from  east  to 
west,  the  line  he  followed  tracing  the  49th 
parallel.  "Between  here  and  here" — he 
traced  a  second  line  across  the  60th  parallel 
— "your  experts  and  ours  tell  \ia  there  will 
be  devastation  and  fallout,  perhaps — if  we 
are  lucky — In  great  patches  across  the  coun- 
try; perhaps  overall.  If  we  are  not.  There- 
fore our  only  chance  of  rebuilding  afterwards. 


our  sole  hope  for  consolidating  whatever  is 
left  of  Canada,  Is  to  establish  a  new  focal 
point,  a  new  national  center  away  from 
devastation  and  until  such  time  as  we  can 
regroup  and  move  back,  U  ever  we  do." 

Tbe  Prime  Minister  paused,  sxirveylng  the 
othoY  grimly.  The  President's  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  the  map.  Admiral  Rapoport 
opened  his  mouth  as  If  to  interject  once 
more,  then  closed  it.  Arthur  Lexington  was 
covertly  watching  the  admiral's  profile. 

"The  Canadian  regrouping  territory." 
Howden  continued,  "must  meet  three  main 
needs.  It  must  be  south  of  the  tree  line 
and  the  subarctic  aone;  If  It  were  not,  com- 
munications and  support  of  life  would  be  be- 
yond our  means.  Second,  the  area  must  be 
west  of  our  combined  northern  missile  line; 
and,  third,  it  must  be  a  place  where  fallout 
is  likely  to  be  negative  or  light.  North  of  the 
49th  parallel  there  Is  only  one  such  area 
meeting  all   requirements — Alaska. " 

The  President  asked  softly.  "How  can  you 
be  sure  about  fallout?" 

Howden  replaced  the  pointer  against  the 
wsll.  "If,  at  this  moment,  I  had  to  pick  the 
safest  place  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
during  a  nuclear  war,"  he  said,  "it  would  be 
Alaska.  It  is  fortified  against  invasion. 
Vladivostok,  the  nearest  major  target,  is  3,000 
miles  away.  Fallout,  either  from  Soviet  at- 
tacks or  our  own  will  be  unlikely.  As  certain 
as  anything  can  be,  Alaska  'wUl  come 
through." 

"Yes, "  the  President  said.  "I  think  I  agree 
with  you — about  that,  at  least."  He  sighed. 
"But  as  to  the  other.  It's  an  Ingenious  idea — 
and  I  must  admit  In  honesty  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  makes  sense.  But  surely  you  must 
see  that  neither  I  nor  Congress  can  bar- 
ter away  a  State  of  the  Union." 

"In  that  case,"  James  Howden  replied 
coldly,  "there  Is  even  less  reason  for  my  own 
Government  to  bert^  away  a  coiuitry." 

Admiral  Rapoport  snorted  angrily.  "The 
act  of  union  would  involve  no  bartering 
away." 

"That  scarcely  se«ns  true,"  Arthur  Lexing- 
ton interceded  sharply.  "Canada  would  pay 
a  heavy  price." 

"No."  The  admiral's  voice  took  on  a  cut- 
ting edge.  "Far  from  paying  a  price.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  amaalng  generosity  to  a 
greedy,  vacillating  country  which  has  made 
a  national  pastime  of  timidity,  fence  strad- 
dling, and  hypocrisy.  You  talk  of  rebuilding 
Canada,  but  why  bother?  America  did  it  for 
you  once  before;  we'll  probably  do  It  again." 

James  Howden  had  resumed  his  chair. 
Now.  his  face  suffused  with  anger,  he  sprang 
to  hU  feet.  He  said  IcUy,  "I  don  t  believe  I 
have  to  listen  to  this.  Tyler." 

"No.  Jim."  the  President  said  calmly,  "I 
don't  believe  you  do.  Except  that  we  agreed 
to  speak  plainly,  and  sometimes  there  are 
things  better  5aid.  and  out  in  the  open." 

Tense  with  resentment.  Howden  fiuued. 
"Am  I  to  assume  that  you  subscribe  to  this 
vicious  libel?" 

"Well,  Jim,  I  grant  that  what  was  said 
could  have  been  put  more  tactfully,  but 
then  that  Isn't  Levin's  way,  though  If  you 
like  I  apologize  for  bis  choice  of  words. " 
The  voice  drawled  easily  across  the  desk  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  still  standing  erect. 
"But  I'd  also  say  he  has  a  point  about  Can- 
ada always  wanting  a  great  deal.  Even  now. 
with  all  that  we  are  offering  In  the  act  of 
union,    you're   demandixxg   more." 

Arthur  Lexington  had  risen  along  with 
Howden.  Now  he  walked  to  the  window  and. 
turning,  bis  eyes  were  on  Admiral  Rapoport. 
"Perhaps,"  he  observed,  "It's  because  we're 
entitled  to  more." 

"No."  The  word  snapped  back  from  the 
admiral  as  though  a  needle  had  been  Jabbed. 
"I  said  you  wo-e  a  greedy  nation  and  so  you 
are."  His  thin  voice  rose.  "Thirty  years 
ago  you  wanted  an  American  standard  of 
living,  but  you  wanted  It  overnight.  You 
chose    to    Ignore    that   American    standards 
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took  a  century  of  sweat  and  belt  tightening 
to  build.  So  you  opened  up  yovir  raw  wealth 
that  you  might  have  husbanded  instead: 
and  you  let  Americans  move  In.  develop  your 
birthright,  take  the  risks,  and  run  the  show. 
That  way  you  bought  your  standard  of  liv- 
ing— then  you  sneered  at  the  things  we  had 
in  common." 

"Levin,"  the  President  remonstrated. 

"Hypocrisy,  I  said."  As  if  he  had  not 
heard,  the  admiral  stormed  on,  "You  sold 
your  birthright,  then  went  searching  for  It 
with  talk  about  distinctive  Canadlanism. 
Well,  there  was  a  Canadlanism  once,  but  you 
got  soft  and  lost  it.  and  not  all  your  Royal 
Commissions  piled  on  end  will  ever  find  it 
now." 

Hating  the  other  man,  his  own  voice  tight 
with  anger,  James  Howden  exclaimed,  "It 
hasn't  all  been  softness.  There's  a  list  from 
two  world  wars  you  may  have  heard  of:  St. 
Elol,  Vlmy,  Dieppe,  Sicily,  Ortona.  Normandy, 
C.ien.  Falalse  •   •   •   " 

"There  are  always  exceptions,"  the  admiral 
snapped.  "But  I  also  recall  that  while  U.S. 
marines  were  dying  in  the  Coral  Sea,  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  was  debating  conscrip- 
tion— which  you  never  had." 

Wrathfully  Howden  said,  "There  were 
other   factors — Quebec,   compromise." 

"Compromise,  fence  straddling,  timid- 
ity •  •  •  what  in  hell's  the  difference  when 
it's  a  national  pastime?  And  you'll  still  be 
fence  straddling  on  the  day  the  United  States 
defends  Canada  with  nuclear  weapons — 
weapons  you're  glad  we  have,  but  are  too 
self-righteous  to  employ  yourselves." 

The  admiral  had  risen  and  was  standing 
facing  Howden.  The  Prime  Minister  resisted 
an  urgent  impulse  to  strike  out,  raining 
blows  on  the  face  before  him.  Instead  the 
President  broke  the  hostile  silence.  "I  tell 
you  what"  he  suggested.  "Why  don't  you 
two  fellows  get  together  tomorrow  morning 
at  dawn  by  the  Potomac.  Arthur  and  I  will 
be  seconds,  and  we'll  have  the  Smithsonian 
lend  us  pistols  and  swords." 

Lexington  inquired  dryly,  "Which  of  the 
two  would  you  recommend?" 

"Oh,  if  I  were  Jim.  I'd  take  pistols,"  the 
President  said.  "The  only  ship  Levin  ever 
commanded  missed  everything  it  fired  on." 

"We  had  poor  ammunition."  the  admiral 
remarked.  Por  the  first  time  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  creased  his  leathery  face.  "Weren't 
you  Secretary  of  the  Navy  then?" 

"I've  been  so  many  things."  the  President 
said.     "It's  hard  to  remember." 

Despite  the  lessened  tension,  the  heat  of 
Indignation  still  gripped  Howden.  He 
wanted  to  retaliate;  to  return  words  in  kind, 
countering  what  had  been  said;  attacking,  as 
he  could  so  readily:  An  accusation  of  greed 
came  ill  from  a  nation  grown  fat  and  opulent 
from  riches  •  •  •  Timidity  was  hardly  a 
charge  to  be  laid  by  the  United  States  which 
had  practiced  selfish  isolationism  until 
forced  at  gunpoint  to  abandon  it  •  •  • 
Kven  Canadian  vacillation  was  better  than 
the  blundering,  naive  ineptness  of  American 
diplomacy,  with  Its  crude  belief  in  the  dollar 
as  an  answer  to  all  problems  •  •  •  America 
with  its  insufferably  virtuous  air  of  always 
being  right;  Its  refusal  to  believe  that  other 
concepts,  alien  systems  of  government,  might 
sometimes  have  their  virtues;  its  obstinate 
support  of  puppet,  discredited  regimes 
abroad  •  •  •  And  at  home  slick,  glib  talk 
of  freedom  through  the  same  mouth  which 
smeared  dissenters  •  *  •  and  more,  much 
more.  •   •   • 

About  to  speak— fiercely,  wildly— James 
Howden  checked  himself. 

At  times,  he  thought,  there  was  statesman- 
ship in  silence.  No  catalog  of  faults  could 
ever  be  one  sided,  and  most  of  what  Admiral 
Rapoport  had  said  was  uncomfortably  true. 

Besides,  whatever  else  Rapoport  might  be, 
he  was  no  fool.  Subtly  the  Prime  Minister 
had    an    Instinct    that    a    performance    had 


been  staged  with  himself  as  a  participant. 
Had  there  been  a  deliberate  attempt,  he  won- 
dered, adroitly  managed  by  the  admiral,  to 
throw  him  off  balance?  Perhaps;  perhaps 
not;  but  brawling  would  achieve  nothing. 
He  was  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
original  issue. 

Ignoring  the  others,  he  faced  the  Presi- 
dent. "I  must  make  it  perfectly  clear.  Ty- 
ler," he  announced  evenly,  "that  falling  a 
concession  on  the  Issue  of  Alaska  there  can 
be  no  agreement  between  our  respective  gov- 
ernments." 

"Jim.  you  must  see  that  the  entire  situa- 
tion is  impossible."  The  President  seemed 
calm  and  controlled,  unshakable  as  ever. 
But  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Howden 
noticed,  were  drumming  urgently  upon  the 
desk  top.  Now  he  went  on,  "Couldnt  we  go 
back? — lets  talk  about  the  other  conditions. 
Maybe  there  are  more  points  we  can  cover, 
things  we  can  spell  out  to  Canada's  ad- 
vantage." 

"No."  Howden  shook  his  head  firmly. 
"First,  I  don't  see  the  situation  as  impos- 
sible and,  second,  we'll  talk  of  Alaska  or 
nothing."  He  was  convinced  now — there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  make  him  lose  control. 
Of  course,  even  if  it  had  succeeded,  the 
other  side  might  have  gained  no  advantage. 
But  on  the  other  hand  he  might  Just  have 
tipped  his  hand  on  how  far  he  was  prepared 
to  compromise  if  forced.  The  President  was 
a  seasoned,  wily  negotiator  who  would  never 
miss  a  hint  like  that  if  given. 

The  Prime  Minister  rubbed  the  tip  of  his 
long  nose  gently.  "I'd  like  to  tell  you,"  he 
said,  "of  the  conditions  we  have  in  mind. 
Foremost,  there  would  be  a  free  election  in 
Alaska.  Jointly  supervised,  and  with  a  'yes' 
or  'no'  vote." 

The  President  said,  "You'd  never  win." 
But  the  deep-pitched  voice  was  a  shade  less 
dogmatic  than  before.  Howden  had  a  sense 
that  subtly,  in  some  undefinable  way,  domi- 
nance of  the  negotiations  had  shifted  to 
himself.  He  recalled  Arthur  Lexington's 
words  earlier  In  the  morning:  "Put  In  its 
crudest  terms,  I'd  say  we're  in  a  seller's  mar- 
ket. The  concessions  we  have  to  offer,  the 
United  States  needs,  and  needs  badly." 

"Frankly.  I  think  we  would  win,"  Howden 
said,  "and  we'd  go  into  the  campaign  In- 
tending to.  There  has  always  been  a  good 
deal  of  pro-Canadian  feeling  in  Alaska,  and 
lately  it's  Intensified.  What's  more,  whether 
you  know  It  or  not,  the  bloom  has  worn  off 
statehood.  You  hayen't  done  as  much  for 
them  as  they  expected,  and  they're  lonely 
up  there.  If  we  took  over,  we'd  create  a  du- 
plicate center  of  goyernment.  We'd  make 
Juneau — or  maybe  Anchorage — a  secondary 
capital  of  Canada.*  We'd  concentrate  on 
Alaskan  development  ahead  of  all  other  prov- 
inces. We'd  ^ve  Alaskans  a  sense  of  no 
longer  being  apart." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  President  said  flatly.  "I 
can't  accept  all  that." 

This  was  the  moment,  Howden  knew,  to 
play  his  ace.  "Perhaps  you  will  believe  more 
readily,"  he  announced  quietly,  "If  I  tell  you 
that  the  first  approach  in  this  matter  has 
come,  not  from  Canada,  but  from  Alaska 
itself." 

The  President  stood  up.  His  eyes  were 
riveted  on  Howden's.  He  said  sharply, 
"Please  explain  yourself." 

"Two  months  ago,"  the  Prime  Minister  de- 
clared, "I  was  approached  In  secrecy  by  a 
single  spokesman  for  a  group  of  prominent 
Alaskans.  The  proposal  I  have  made  to  you 
today  Is  the  proposal  made  to  me  at  that 
time." 

The  President  moved  from  behind  the 
desk.  His  face  was  close  to  Howden's.  "The 
names,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  unbelieving. 
"I  would  have  to  know  the  names." 

Arthur  Lexington  produced  a  single  sheet 
of   paper.     Taking    it,    the    Prime   MinUter 


passed  It  to  the  President.     "These  are  the 
names." 

As  he  read,  incredulity  spread  over  the 
President's  face.  At  the  end  he  passed  the 
list  to  Admiral  Rapoport. 

"I  win  not  attempt" — for  once  the  words 
came  haltingly— "I  will  not  attempt,  I  say, 
to  hide  from  you  that  these  names  and  in- 
formation   are    a    considerable    shock." 

Howden  was  silent,  waiting. 

"Assuming,"  the  President  said  slowly, 
"Just  assuming  there  was  a  plebiscite,  and 
you  lost." 

"As  I  say,  we  wouldn't  expect  to.  We'd 
make  the  specific  terms  attractive.  Just  as 
you've  made  the  Act  of  Union  attractive. 
And  you  yourself  would  urge  a  'yes'  vote  on 
the  grounds  of  North  American  unity  and 
defense." 

"Would  I?"     Eyebrows  shot  up. 

"Yes,  Tyler,"  Howden  said  firmly,  "that 
would  be  a  part  of  our  agreement." 

"But  even  with  that,  you  might  lose."  the 
President  persisted.  "The  vote  might  go 
'no'." 

"Obviously,  if  that  happened,  we  would 
accept  the  decision.  Canadians  believe  in 
self-determination  too." 

"In  that  event,  what  about  the  act  of 
union?" 

"It  would  be  unaffected,"  James  Howden 
said.  "With  the  promise  of  Alaska — or  at 
least  the  plebiscite — I  can  win  an  election 
in  Canada,  and  a  mandate  for  the  act  of 
union.  The  plebiscite  would  come  afterward 
and,  whatever  the  result,  there  could  be  no 
going  back  on  what  was  already  done." 

"Well."  The  President  glanced  at  Admiral 
Rapo|x>rt.  whose  face  was  Inscrutable. 
Then,  half  In  thought,  half-aloud:  "It  would 
mean  a  constitutional  convention  in  the 
State  *  *  *  If  I  took  it  to  Congress.  I  sup- 
pose those  conditions  would  make  it  dis- 
cussable." 

Howden  remarked  quietly,  "May  I  remind 
you  of  your  own  statement  about  congres- 
sional support.  I  believe  your  words  were: 
'There  isn't  any  legislation  I  want  that  I 
cant  have  passed.'  " 

The  President  slammed  a  fist  Into  his 
palm.  "Goddam,  Jim  I  You're  adroit  at 
turning  a  man's  own  words  against  him." 

"I  should  warn  you,  Mr.  President,"  Arthur 
Lexington  said  easily,  "the  gentleman  has  a 
tape-recorder  memory  for  spoken  words. 
At  times,  back  home,  we  find  It  disconcert- 
ing." 

"By  God,  I  should  think  aol  Jim.  let  me 
ask  you  a  question." 

"Please  do." 

"Why  Is  It  that  you  believe  you  can  hold 
out  for  what  you're  demanding?  You  need 
the  act  of  union  and  you  know  it." 

"Yes,"  James  Howden  said,  "I  think  we  do. 
But  frankly,  I  believe  you  need  It  more,  and, 
as  you  said,  time  Is  what  counts." 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  small  room. 
The  president  drew  a  deep  breath.  Admiral 
Rapoport  shrugged  and  turned  away. 

"Supposing,  Just  supposing,"  the  presi- 
dent said  softly,  "that  I  agreed  to  your  terms, 
subject  to  congressional  approval,  how  would 
you  plan  to  make  this  known?" 

"An  announcement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 11  days  from  now." 

Again  a  pause. 

"You  understand  •  •  •  I'm  only  suppos- 
ing. •  •  •••  The  words  were  reluctant, 
labored.  "But  if  it  happened,  I  would  be 
obliged  to  make  an  identical  statement  be- 
fore a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  You  realize 
that  our  two  statements  would  have  to  be 
coincided  to  the  second." 

"Yes,"  Howden  said. 

He  had  succeeded,  he  knew.  In  his  mouth 
was  the  taste  of  victory. 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  novel 
that  brought  considerable  mail  to  me  as 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 
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I  make  the  assumption  that  a  good 
many  Canadian  readers  of  the  book  wrote 
to  their  Members  of  Parliament  and  to 
their  newspapers  protesting  against  any 
surrender  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  just  as  Americans 
wrote  to  me,  disturbed  because  it  had 
been  implied  that  Alaska  was  willing  to 
go  over  to  Canada. 

To  both  groups,  I  should  say  that  they 
must  remember  always  that  this  is  a 
work  of  fiction,  and  it  does  not  purport 
to  be  anything  else. 

I  have  not  yet  discovered  how  a  plebi- 
scite in  Ala-ska.  such  as  that  proposed  in 
the  meeting  between  our  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  would 
have  any  real  effect  at  all  insofar  as  re- 
moving from  Alaska  the  status  of  state- 
hood is  concerned.  How  would  that  be 
achieved?  The  only  real  effort  in  our 
national  history  along  those  lines  was  by 
force  of  arms.  I  suggest  that  constitu- 
tional lawyers  would  be  hard  put  to  it 
to  find  a  mechanism  embodied  in  our 
Constitution  whereby  a  State  of  the 
Union,  tried  for  whatever  reason  of  be- 
ing such,  could  drop  out  of  the  sister- 
hood. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that 
Alaskans  are  proud  of  being  "insiders" 
and  not  "outsiders"  as  they  were  for  all 
the  years  during  which  Alaska  had  ter- 
ritorial status.  Now,  since  January  1959, 
they  have  been  full-fledged  Americans 
and  they  treasure  that  designation,  and 
much  as  they  like  their  Canadian  neigh- 
bors, they  have  no  desire  to  join  them 
in  a  political  way.  There  never  has  been 
a  serious  move  in  that  direction  in 
Alaska.  The  allusion  in  the  book  to  a 
visit  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  highly 
placed  Alaskans  who  came  to  him  sug- 
gesting an  alliance  between  the  two  is, 
of  course,  a  concept  of  the  novelist's 
imagination.    And  it  is  nothing  more. 

I  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Alaskans  do  not  feel  sometimes  that 
Uncle  Sam  could  be  more  aggressive  in 
building  up  the  49th  State,  in  develop- 
ing it,  in  making  its  vast  natural  re- 
sources available  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
Of  course,  they  feel  that  way,  and  fre- 
quently. But  that  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  wanting  to  leave  the  Union. 

So  I  would  assure  my  correspondents, 
and  reassure  them,  that  "In  High  Places" 
should  be  read  as  a  matter  of  interest 
and  enjoyment  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  being  any  more  factual 
about  Alaskan  desires  for  political  alli- 
ance with  Canada  than  it  is  Canada's 
willingness  to  surrender  sovereignt"  to 
the  United  States. 

At  one  point  "In  High  Places"  said 
that  "it  is  no  secret  that  the  U.S.  budget 
for  Canadian  defense,  though  not  high  as 
defense  budgets  go,  is  greater  by  far  than 
the  total  of  our  own."  "Our  omuti"  refers 
to  the  Canadian  defense  budget.  This 
also  is  a  substantial  alteration  of  fact. 
Canada's  own  defense  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,750  million.  A  recent  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  of  supporting  and  main- 
taining U.S.  miliary  activities  in  Canada 
totals  about  $200  million  including  the 
pay  of  U.S.  military  personnel  stationed 
in  Canada. 


So,  again  my  advice  is  that  we  should 
regard  "In  High  Places"  for  Just  what 
it  is — a  good  novel,  a  work  of  fiction. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
Anderson  amendments,  which  seek  to 
provide  funds  for  medical  care  for  senior 
citizens  through  social  security. 

This  proposal  has  generated  across  the 
Nation  one  of  the  most  active  and  acri- 
monious debates  that  has  occurred  in 
many  years.  Unfortunately,  the  debate 
h£is  generated  considerably  more  heat 
than  light.  Too  often  those  entering 
the  debate  have  obtained  their  mental 
exercises  by  jumping  to  conclusions. 

Therefore  I  should  like  to  discuss  a 
few  of  the  more  obvious  misconceptions 
which  it  seems  to  me  have  obscured  the 
real  issue.  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  then  reach  the  real  issue,  which  is 
whether  we  can  devise  an  adequate  plan 
to  help  our  elder  citizens  obtain  neces- 
sary medical  care. 

The  first  misconception  is  that  most 
of  America's  17  million  citizens  In  this 
age  group  do  not  need  help  In  financing 
their  medical  bills.  But  obviously  a  ma- 
jority of  those  in  that  group  do  need 
such  help.  Although  It  is  true  that  much 
health  care  is  provided  free  of  charge 
to  those  who  need  care  for  which  they 
cannot  pay,  public  assistance  agencies, 
private  charitable  organizations,  and 
many  physicians  provide  free  services 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  can  with 
the  limited  funds  available.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  many  elder  citizens  who  are 
sorely  In  need  of  medical  care  do  not 
obtain  it,  because  they  are  too  proud  to 
request  charity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  portion  of  the  al- 
most 17  million  persons  over  65  years  of 
age  are  able  to  pay  their  own  hospital 
bills  or  purchase  Insurance  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  say  that  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  can  bear  the 
entire  burden  without  making  consider- 
able sacrifices  in  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  were  not  expected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  of  the  17 
million  are  able  to  buy  hospital  Insurance 
which  would  provide  benefits  equal  to 
those  provided  by  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  advised  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  are  closer  than  I  to 
the  statistics  involved  that  the  percent- 
age is  very  small. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  statistics,  but  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  Senator's  view.  At  what  in- 
come could  a  person  65  years  of  age  af- 
ford to  buy  his  own  hospital  Insurance? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  that  question 
calls  for  a  generalization  and  a  calcula- 
tion which  It  would  be  difficult  for  an 
elderly  person  to  make,  for  the  reason 
that  in  connection  with  a  long  serious  ill- 
ness such  a  person  could  easily  spend 
$100,000.  Thus,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
set  a  hard-and-fast  figure  as  the  mini- 
mum income  necessary  to  enable  an 
elderly  person  to  pay  all  his  medical  ex- 
penses, and,  in  that  connection,  to  avoid 
any  uncertainty  as  to  those  who  would 
stand  the  chance  of  having  their  funds 
wiped  out  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  pending  bill 
gives  no  assurance  against  being  wiped 
out.  The  pending  bill  would  not  pay  for 
any  drugs  or  medicines,  or  any  surgical 
treatment.  My  question  is.  at  what  in- 
come can  such  a  person  well  afford  to 
buy  the  hospitalization  which  would  pro- 
vide benefits  equal  to  those  called  for 
by  the  Anderson  amendment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  question 
should  be  reversed,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
any  person  over  65  years  of  age.  who 
does  not  now  have  the  Income  he  had 
during  his  yoimger  years,  would  lack 
the  fimds  necessary  In  order  to  meet  his 
medical  expenses. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  suppose  he  then 
has  the  highest  income  of  his  entire  life. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  that  would  be  to 
suppose  the  Improbable. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh.  no;  many  people 
make  more  money  after  age  65,  for  a  few 
years,  than  they  do  before  that  age ;  and 
under  this  proE>osal  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  retire. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  daresay  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  agree  with  me 
that  most  persons  over  65  years  of  age 
do  not  make  more  money  than  they  did 
in  their  younger  years.  Some  do,  but 
most  do  not;  and  that  is  the  point  which 
is  made  In  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  overlooks  the  fact  that  more 
people  imder  65  years  of  age  are  paying 
for  their  homes  and  are  sending  their 
children  to  college  and  are  paying  the 
medical  bills  and  the  hospital  bills  for 
a  family  of  four,  rather  than  a  family  of 
two;  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  many  persons 
at  age  65  have  income  and  savings  far 
beyond  what  would  be  required  in  order 
to  pay  for  all  the  benefits  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  bill. 

So  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  at  what 
level  of  income  he  believes  such  an  elder 
person  could  provide  his  own  hospital 
insurance  sufficient  to  give  him  as  many 
benefits  as  those  proposed  to  be  provided 
imder  this  measure? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  say  that  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  my  salary  Is  $22,500;  and 
I  manage  to  keep  even  with  my  medical 
bills,  with  a  family  of  four  children. 
But  If  I  were  receiving  less  Income,  even 
with  fewer  dependents,  I  would  probably 
find  It  a  severe  financial  drain  to  pay 
my  medical  bills. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  the  retired  income  of  most  persons 
who  have  been  employed  is  but  a  pittance 
in  comparison  with  their  earnings  while 
they  were  at  the  peak  of  their  earning 
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capacity.  The  median  income  of  couples 
over  65  was  $2,530,  and  that  of  persons 
living  alone  was  only  $1,050;  and  cer- 
tainly that  would  not  go  very  far  if  there 
were  large  medical  or  hospital  bills,  even 
when  there  are  no  coUege  bills  to  be  paid 
or  no  payments  to  be  made  on  homes, 
but  when  such  persons  are  merely  trying 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  think 
that  is  the  real  basis  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is  quite 
simple:  namely.  At  what  income  level 
does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  think 
a  person  65  years  of  age  should  be  able 
to  purchase  his  own  hospital  insurance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  should  say  that  when 
a  person  retires  and  is  on  the  downgrade, 
from  the  peak  of  his  earning  capacity; 
the  pinch  is  on  as  regards  his  ability  to 
meet  his  hospitalization  requirements. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  aware  that  these  hospital  ben- 
efits are  not  available  to  the  retired,  as 
a  class?  If  someone  should  avail  himself 
of  the  right  to  retire  because  of  disability, 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would  not  pro- 
vide for  any  hospital  payments.  If  a 
woman  should  retire  at  age  62,  she  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. K  a  man  should  elect  to  take 
reduced  retirement  payments  and  retire 
at  age  62 — and  most  of  them  do  so  be- 
cause of  health  reasons — he  would  be 
retired  imder  the  social  security  law. 
and  would  not  be  covered  by  the  Ander- 
son amendment. 

More  than  1,200,000  are  eligible  to  re- 
tire, but  have  not  done  so.  So  the  fail- 
ure to  retire  does  not  provide  a  unifonn 
test  in  this  case. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska suggesting  that  perhaps  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  the 
need  is  more  desperate? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  at  what  level  of  income  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  thinks  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  reached  age  65  should 
be  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  his  own 
hospital  insurance. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  especially 
interested  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska say  that  most  women  who  retire 
at  age  62  do  so  because  of  poor  health. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield  again 
to  me,  let  me  state  that  I  said  that  was 
the  compelling  reason  for  early  retire- 
ment for  many  men.  The  argument  ad- 
vanced in  tlie  committee  report  in  con- 
nection with  the  retirement  of  women 
at  age  62  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
are  a  bit  younger  than  their  husbands; 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  men  who  retire 
at  age  62  do  so,  among  other  reasons, 
because  of  declining  health,  and  that 
many  do  retire  for  that  reason  at  that 
age,  although  they  are  unable  to  qualify 
for  disability  retirement  benefits. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  question- 
ing the  statement  that  most  women  who 
retire  at  that  age  do  so  because  of  de- 
clining health.  Such  a  statement  does 
not  seem  to  be  In  accord  with  the  facts. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 


mission on  the  Status  of  Women;  and  in 
that  connection  we  find  that  most  women 
who  retire  do  not  do  so  because  of  de- 
clining health,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  waning  years  of  life, 
at  a  time  when  they  are  in  very  good 
health.  Of  course,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  that  medical  science  has  greatly 
increased  the  span  of  life.  It  is  true 
that  many  persons  in  that  age  group  are 
faced  with  catastrophic  illness;  but  we 
cannot  make  the  generalized  statement 
that  most  women  who  retire  at  that  age 
do  so  because  of  failing  health  or  bad 
health. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  be  so  kind  as  to 
reply  to  my  question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  asked  what  income  is  neces- 
sai'y  to  enable  these  people  to  meet  their 
medical  bills.  I  think  one  of  the  studies 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  this  question  showed  that  a  couple 
witli  an  income  of  from  $2,300  to  $3,100 
could  expect  that  all  of  their  income 
would  be  used  to  pay  rent  and  the  other 
items  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
cost  of  living,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  excess  to  be  applied  to  unexpected 
medical  expenses. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  talk 
about  costs  of  medical  care,  the  Senator 
and  I  must  think  about  the  lower  income 
groups,  and  not  the  upper  income 
groups. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McGEK  It  is  to  such  groups  that 
thLs  bill  is  directed.  With  a  nr.edian  in- 
come of  $2,530  for  couples  over  65.  there 
is  not  enough  margin  left  for  them  to 
pay  for  their  medical  costs.  Of  the  num- 
ber of  elderly  families  with  incomes 
un<ier  $2,000,  about  67  percent  have  no 
medical  insurance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  at  what  level  of  income 
does  the  Senator  think  an  aged  person 
is  able  to  buy  his  own  hospital  insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  persists  in 
turning  the  questions  around  in  inverse 
order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  fact  remains  that 
a  person  is  not  able  to  buy  it  if  he  does 
not  have  it  now.  I  have  mentioned  a 
study  of  those  over  65  that  shows  that 
about  50  percent  have  no  insurance  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  not  because  it 
is  not  available ;  is  it? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  because  they  can- 
not afford  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Who  cannot  afford  it  ? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Those  with  incomes 
under  $2,000  and,  I  submit,  also  those 
who  make  under  $3,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  those  who  make 
over  $3,000  can  afford  insurance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No;  those  are  the  fig- 
ures which  show 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  what  point  does  the 
Senator  believe  they  are  able  to  pay  for 
iiLsurance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous 
to  talk  about  a  point  at  which  they  can 
afford  the  insxirance,  because  it  is  more 
a  question  of  whether  they  are  eligible 


for  insurance.  Many  of  these  people 
would  not  be  eligible  for  any  insurance 
at  any  price. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Why? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Perhaps,  because  of 
physical  conditions  of  which  they  are  not 
aware,  they  could  not  have  aiay  insur- 
ance. There  are  1  million  diabetics 
walking  the  streets  who  do  not  know 
they  have  it;  and  if  they  should  apply 
for  insurance  and  the  discovery  were 
made,  the  insmance  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  Uie  An- 
derson amendment  do  for  them? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  incidence  of  dia- 
betes is  greater  at  a  later  age.  Under 
the  bill,  they  would  be  eligible  for  insur- 
ance regardless  of  their  health  condition. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  the  questions 
as  to  ability  to  purchase  or  pay  for  in- 
surance, those  who  could  pay  the  pre- 
miums, and  the  point  at  which  one  could 
or  could  not  pay,  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  ability,  or  age,  or  other  questions 
relating  to  the  feasibility  of  individuals 
pui  chasing  for  themselves  retirement  in- 
surance policies  ?  In  other  words,  would 
not  all  these  questions  apply  to  Uie  social 
security  program,  in  the  same  way  they 
would  apply  to  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care  in  connection  with  the  social 
security  program? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  they  would. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  One  important  point 
which  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  some 
persons  is  that  a  ipass  program,  with  a 
wide  base  and  wide  coverage,  would  not 
only  spread  the  risk,  but  would  also 
bring  into  the  program  the  mass  of  the 
people  a  large  portion  of  whom  would 
not.  through  lack  of  initiative,  decision, 
ability,  or  otherwise,  have  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care  insurance. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
the  element  of  financial  insecurity.  This 
was  the  element,  of  fear  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  often  talked  about  years  ago — 
the  great  uncertainty  about  whether,  in 
approaching  old  age.  an  individual 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  health 
needs  on  his  own  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  the  key  to  this  bill  is 
that,  through  the  social  security  system, 
an  individual  can,  through  his  contribu- 
tions, take  care  of  his  health  needs  in 
his  declining  years. 

We  must  remember  that  the  incidence 
of  breaks  in  health  and  the  need  for  hos- 
pitalization multiply  several  times  over 
as  one's  years  increase.  We  are  trying 
to  face  up  to  the  hard  fact  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  people  need  health 
care — except  for  the  few  wealthy  friends 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska — they 
have  the  least  ability  to  pay  their  own 
medical  costs,  which  become  more  in- 
tensive and  out  of  proportion  to  their 
expected  income. 

For  that  reason,  we  must  face  this 
problem  not  as  a  new  hospital  plan,  not 
as  a  new  medical  program  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  as  a  way  to  permit  an 
individual,  honorably  and  honestly,  in 
his  own  lifetime,  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
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to  pay  for  medical  costs  in  his  aging 
years. 

I  suggest  that  the  question  of  whether 
senior  citizens  need  medicare  or  not  was 
attested,  sometimes  in  dramatic  and 
heart-rending  fashion,  in  a  series  of 
hearings  held  throughout  the  country 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  One  has  only  to  acquaint 
himself  with  stories  of  people  whom  we 
do  not  see  here  every  day,  people  who 
are  not  lobbying  for  special  interests,  to 
realize  the  need  for  people  to  have  a 
chance  to  pay  for  medicare.  The  bill 
would  provide  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
has  the  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
our  citizens  wlio  are  now  covered  under 
the  social  security  program  with  respect 
to  unemployment  compensation  and  old 
age  and  survivors'  retirement. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  check  with  the 
staff.  That  is  one  of  those  statistics  that 
I  do  not  carry  Ji  my  head. 

I  am  told  by  members  of  the  staff  that 
90  percent  of  tJie  work  fwce  is  now  cov- 
ered under  the  social  security  program. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senator  In  a  posi- 
tion to  hazard  a  guess  or  estimate  as  to 
the  proportion  of  this  vast  number  of 
our  citizens  Txho,  without  the  social  se- 
curity program,  would  now  have  in  effect 
insurance  policies  for  their  retirement 
and  for  unemployment  insui-ance  which 
they  would  have  purchased  on  their  own 
initiative? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  have  to  hazard 
a  guess.  I  hope  it  might  be  an  educated 
guess.  It  would  be  influenced  largely 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  25  or  30 
years.  I  think  an  educated  guess  would 
be  that,  without  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, a  very  small  minority  would  have 
taken  care  of  their  possible  medical  costs 
in  their  later  years  in  advance. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
"compulsory"  system,  under  social  secu- 
rity. I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  whether  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  a  compulsory  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  social  security  pro- 
gram indeed  is  a  compulsory  program. 
It  was  instituted,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said,  to  help  overcMne  the  aura  of  fear 
which  seeme<l  to  be  the  central  disease 
undermining  our  Nation  in  the  1930's. 
The  social  security  program,  when  In- 
stituted, did  more  than  any  other  single 
enactment  tC'  remove  the  great  sense  of 
uncertainty  and  fear  which  plagued  the 
American  people  at  that  time.  As  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said — I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  knows  this  better 
than  I — "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself."  That  fear  was  partly  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  as  to  what  one 
could  do  in  i  espect  to  retirement  in  the 
later  years  ol  life. 

Mr.  GOR15.  Is  not  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  in  effect  in  all 
50  States  a  compulsory  program? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  the  programs 
are  compulsory,  under  the  State  enact- 
ments as  well  as  under  the  Federal  en- 
actments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, or  of  a  State  government,  which 
levies  a  tax  for  its  support  and  c^Jera- 
tion,  which  is  not  compulsory? 

Mr.  McGKE.  I  know  of  no  such  ex- 
ample. A  voluntary  tax  program,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  might  leave  something 
open  with  respect  to  desirable  returns. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  why  do  so  many 
people  wish  to  condemn  the  program  of 
hospitalization  and  medical  care  through 
the  social  security  program  because  it 
would  be  compulsory? 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  I  cannot  under- 
stand, except  that  there  are  vested  in- 
terest groups  which  always  oppose  this 
kind  of  approach. 

I  well  remember  that  in  my  earlier 
years  when  some  individuals  were  talk- 
ing about  private  financing  schemes  for 
paying  the  costs  of  medical  care — one  of 
them  was  called  White  Cross,  one  of 
them  was  called  Blue  Cross,  and  one  be- 
came Blue  Shield — many  people  con- 
demned them.  Now  some  of  the  voices 
which  are  being  raised  against  the  social 
security  approach  for  paying  for  the 
proposed  program  are  those  which  con- 
demned the  Blue  Cross,  as  being  a  de- 
vice which  would  be  used  to  destroy  the 
initiative  of  private  medicine,  which 
would  set  up  a  dictatorial  regime  for  reg- 
imentation of  the  medical  fraternity. 
Those  same  voices  are  today  defending 
Blue  Cross  as  the  greatest  thing  since 
Adam  and  Eve. 

That  does  not  suggest  that  those  per- 
sons have  demonstrated  a  great  deal  of 
foresight,  a  great  deal  of  vision,  or  a 
great  deal  of  straightforward  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  at  hand.  They  have 
been  only  against,  without  attempting 
to  address  themselves  to  the  problem. 

If  these  same  people  think  this  prob- 
lem will  go  away,  if  they  think  that 
somehow  we  can  sweep  it  under  the  desks 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  dispose 
of  it,  I  say  to  them  that  something  much 
more  extreme  and  all-inclusive  will  de- 
scend upon  us  in  years  to  come,  and  be- 
fpre  very  long,  because  the  situation  is 
desperate  enough  and  the  problem  is  ex- 
tensive enough  so  that  the  movement 
will  go  in  that  direction. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  in  the  in- 
terests of  private  medicine,  and  impera- 
tive in  the  interests  of  those  who  cry 
"socialized  medicine" — which  is  so  much 
"bunk"  with  respect  to  this  bill — that  we 
take  action  now,  to  protect  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  citizen  in  respect  to  fi- 
nancing his  own  medical  costs,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  some 
more  extreme  system  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  way  by  which  the  Government 
could  have  a  self-suppwrting,  pay-as- 
you-go,  actuarially  sound  program  of  any 
sort — whether  it  be  for  health  insur- 
ance, a  retirement  program,  social  se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation, 
highway  construction,  or  anything  else — 
except  that  it  be  based  upon  a  require- 
ment of  a  certain  category  of  citizens 
who  would  participate  and  make  regu- 
lar contributions  thereto? 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  no  actuarially 
sound  alternative  to  this  approach.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  the  impHDrt  of  the 
question  which  he  has  asked.  That  is 
why  I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  of 


those  who  oppose  the  social  security  ap- 
proach. Many  of  them  are  the  same 
people  who  say  that  we  ought  to  be 
fiscally  responsible,  that  we  ought  to  pay 
for  what  must  be  done  for  us.  They  are 
the  ones  who  would  try  to  avoid  doing 
the  same  thing  they  preach,  at  least  on 
the  fioor  of  this  body.  They  would  not 
meet  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  deed, 
which  this  would  permit  them  to  do, 
through  the  financing  of  the  measure 
under  social  security. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

I  had  some  experience  with  a  pension 
plan  which  was  noncompulsory  in  its 
terms.  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  when  I  was  a 
schoolteacher,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
depression  days,  a  pension  plan  was  in- 
augurated. At  that  time  schoolteachers 
were  being  paid  approximately  $125  a 
month.  A  good  many  of  the  fine,  retired 
teachers  were  suffering. 

The  school  board  decided  that  it  did 
not  wish  to  force  anything  on  anybody, 
so  the  retirement  program  was  not  a 
compulsory  one.  Many  teachers,  espe- 
cially those  who  were  older,  took  the 
position,  "I  have  always  planned  for  my 
old  age,  and  I  have  always  been  able  to 
save  my  money."  Therefore,  a  percent- 
age of  the  teachers  did  not  go  into  the 
Portland  Teachers  Retirement  Associa- 
tion. 

Little  did  I  know,  in  those  days  when 
I  joined  the  group,  that  I  should  be  called 
upon  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  help  straighten 
out  those  poor  benighted  souls. 

Naturally,  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
tirement fund  work,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  teachers  in 
the  association.  As  time  went  on,  we 
who  invested  our  money — and  I  must 
admit  we  did  not  have  much  money  to 
invest — assumed  the  risk  involved  in 
starting  this  program.  It  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

What  happened?  A  group  of  some- 
what fewer  than  100,  I  think,  petitioned 
the  legislature  for  State  help  and  city 
help  to  make  up  the  back  payments.  A 
benevolent  State,  and  all  of  us,  forgave 
them  for  not  having  the  foresight  to 
join.  We  passed  legislation  to  bring  in 
the  group. 

They  came  to  me  at  the  legislature 
and  said,  "How  foolish  we  were;  but 
also  how  foolish  the  district  was  not  to 
make  this  program  compulsory,  so  that 
everybody  would  participate  equally." 

One  would  think  that  by  now  we  should 
have  enough  experience  and  enough  ex- 
amples, as  Senators  have  pointed  out. 
We  have  observed  the  history  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  "Bugaboos '  and 
scare  words  should  not  continue  to  con- 
front us.  What  is  the  value  of  history, 
if  it  is  not  to  teach  us  something?  We 
have  had  a  good  base  of  experience  in 
the  history  of  the  past,  on  which  to  build. 

Mr.  McGEE.  To  paraphrase  a  famous 
historian,    history    repeats    itself    when 
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Senators  fall  for  the  same  scare  words 
over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  a 
question? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows,  there  is  in 
effect  a  very  fine  wildlife  program,  which 
provides  conservation,  protection,  care, 
and  enforcement  of  the  rules  during 
hunting  seasons.  It  is  a  self-supporting 
program. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Hunters  buy  duck  stamps. 
Is  the  duck  stamp  a  compulsory  stamp, 
or  is  it  not?  Of  course,  the  answer  is 
that  it  is  compulsory  to  the  extent  that 
if  a  person  is  caught  duck  hiuiting  with- 
out a  duck  stamp  he  is  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  law. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  what  per- 
centage of  duck  hunters  she  thinks 
would  buy  duck  stamps  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting  ducks  if  they  were  not  re- 
quired by  law. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Of  course  they 
would  not  buy  any  stamps,  but  the  duck 
himters  have  a  choice  as  to  hunting 
ducks.  People  who  become  sick  have  no 
real  choice  as  to  whether  they  will  die  or 
go  to  the  hospital.  They  cannot  control 
the  problem. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  deduce  from  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  that  the  Senator  does 
not  think  it  the  height  of  wisdom  to 
make  duck  stamps  compulsory  and  pay- 
ments into  a  health  and  medical  care 
program  voluntary. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Those  interested 
in  the  duck  stamp  program  know  that 
they  will  get  protection,  and  that  the 
swamp  areas  will  be  maintained  so  that 
they  may  hunt  and  pursue  their  inter- 
ests. People  who  pay  into  a  medical 
fund  of  the  kind  of  which  we  speak  know 
that  they  will  get  full  value,  just  as  the 
duck  hunter  does. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  her  comment.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
additions  he  has  made  in  our  colloquy 
on  the  question. 

The  point  was  raised  a  moment  ago  as 
to  the  possibility  that  the  elderly  could 
be  helped  along  the  road  with  assistance 
from  their  families  and  their  children. 
I  think  it  is  a  really  important  pwint 
that  we  should  bear  in  mind  in  our  dis- 
cussions on  the  bill.  The  suggestion  has 
already  been  advanced  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  young  F>eople  who  are 
raising  their  families  &re  buying  homes. 
They  are  preparing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren through  college.  That  involves  a 
considerable  expense.  It  is  a  point  that 
many  Senators  fully  appreciate.  The 
additional  expense  of  having  to  care  for 
elder  members  of  their  clan  would  like- 
wise impinge  upon  a  successful  financing 
of  family  operations.  Therefore,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  young  people — and 
not  alone  from  the  p)oint  of  view  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  elderly  themselves — from 
the  r>oint  of  view  of  the  fiscal  stability  of 
young  couples  starting  out,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  some  kind  of  financing  opera- 


tion for  medical  costs  for  the  elderly  be 
instituted. 

I  should  like  to  turn  from  the  first 
suggestion  I  made;  namely,  that  most  of 
the  17  million  seniors  need  some  kind 
of  assistance  in  their  declining  years  in 
view  of  the  imcertainties  of  medical 
costs,  to  a  second  suggestion  that  is  often 
made;  namely,  that  the  existing  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  offers  adequate  medical 
benefits. 

It  has  been  incredible  to  me  to  observe 
the  number  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  suggested  tliat  that 
bill  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  most 
cases.  As  we  well  know,  so  far  as  the 
Kerr-MiUs  bill  is  in  operation  now — and 
I  Ijelieve  it  is  in  operation  in  less  than 
half  of  the  States— it  limits  medical  as- 
sistance to  extreme  instances  in  which 
the  individual  can  prove  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  financing  his  medical  costs. 
Under  the  law  now  on  the  books  medical 
services  are  available  only  to  those  who 
can  prove  that  they  have  failed  economi- 
cally in  the  pursuit  of  the  fruits  of  life. 
For  example,  as  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
has  reminded  me,  in  the  State  that  he 
represents  in  part  a  mere  handful  of  in- 
dividuals are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
assistance  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill. 
That  situation  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  broad  base  of  medical  need  in  the 
age  group  with  which  we  are  concerned 
under  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.     Are  not  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  close  to 
socialized  medicine? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Running  the  risk  of 
using  inflammatory  terms,  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  very  close  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. It  provides  a  handout  to  those  who 
must  have  it  if  they  can  prove  they  are 
bankrupt  or  poverty  stricken  and  can- 
not pay  the  necessary  expense.  It  is 
desperately  close  to  socialized  medicine. 
For  that  reason  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  same  individuals,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  will  condemn  a  measure 
with  a  base  of  individual  financing  of  his 
ov.n  medical  costs  and  approve  another 
method  that  is  the  opposite  of  what  Is 
good  enough  for  them. 

Most  of  those  who  are  opposed  are 
able  to  afford  the  kind  of  medical  care 
they  need,  through  any  private  agency 
they  choose,  but  that  is  not  so,  as  we 
know,  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 
I  turn  to  the  third  misconception  that 
is  recklessly  bandied  about,  which  comes 
down  to  the  issue  of  socialism.  We  are 
tcid  that  the  social  security  approach  to 
the  financing  of  care  for  the  ill  and  the 
aired  under  the  King- Anderson  bill  would 
be  a  step  toward  socialism  and  Govern- 
ment control  of  medicine.  That  is  per- 
haps the  most  ridiculous  and  the  most 
obviously  false  argtmient  that  is  being 
used  against  the  measure.  In  the  litera- 
ture  that  comes  to  me,  in  the  letters  that 
have  been  organized  and  mailed  to  me, 
in  the  solicitations  that  have  been  made 
door  to  door  in  the  communities  In  my 
State  by  the  doctors  themselves,  the 
people  have  been  advised,  "Write  your 
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Senator  and  tell  him  you  do  not  want 
socialized  medicine." 

I  say  that  is  a  complete  falsehood.  It 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  evil  of  mis- 
representaticHi,  and  It  has  been  coming 
from  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  fine 
doctors  in  our  land.  We  ought  to  deal 
with  those  questions  as  problems  that 
face  us  rather  than  through  name- 
calling  stunts  designed  only  to  confuse 
and  obfuscate  the  issue  which  we  want 
to  resolve,  we  hope,  with  wisdom. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  new  step 
forward  this  country  has  taken  in  the 
past  60  years  that  has  not  been  con- 
demned first  as  socialistic.  I  say  that 
in  our  system  of  democracy  it  is  time 
that  we  face  an  idea  as  an  idea,  and 
address  it  to  the  problem  at  land  to  see 
if  we  can  conquer  the  problem  that 
threatens  to  weaken  the  fiber  of  our 
society.  If  we  can  do  so,  we  had  better 
make  that  idea  a  part  of  our  democratic 
theme.  That  is  precisely  what  has  been 
done. 

For  example,  we  recall  the  critical 
years  in  the  1890's  and  at  the  turn  of 
the  present  century,  when  a  program 
was  advanced  for  modernizing  democ- 
racy. The  secret  ballot  was  proposed. 
The  direct  election  of  Senators  was  pro- 
posed. Monopoly  controls  and  the  postal 
savings  system  of  our  country  were  pro- 
posed. This  whole  package  of  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  in  our  democratic 
system  was  condenmed  everywhere 
across  the  land  as  socialistic,  as  dan- 
gerously un-American,  and  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Yet  within  15  years  the  same 
people  that  condemned  those  proposals 
were  writing  them  into  the  platforms 
of  their  political  parties  and  proposing 
that,  on  both  sides  of  the  pohtical  fence, 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

That  again  suggests  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  destroy  an  idea  with  a  name  or 
trying  to  destroy  a  proposal  with  a 
slogan.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  con- 
sider the  ideas  advanced  in  terms  of  their 
substantive  quality  and  in  terms  of  how 
well  they  meet  the  problem  at  hand. 

No  one  needs  to  remind  Senators  of 
the  frequency  with  which  we  heard  the 
cries  of  "socialism"  in  the  1930's.  Social- 
ism was  the  major  indictment  against 
the  mception  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  voice 
ever  raised  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
proposing  to  roll  back  social  seciu'ity 
or  to  repeal  the  social  security  law.  If 
it  is  socialism,  why  do  not  those  who 
oi^xjse  socialism  get  up  their  courage, 
stand  before  their  constituents,  and  ask 
for  the  destruction  of  the  social  secu- 
rity approach  to  the  financing  of  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  our  land? 

One  of  the  great  steps  forward  that 
our  country  took  in  the  1930's  was  to 
disregard  the  scare  word  of  "socialism" 
and  attack  the  great  problem  of  fear 
that  people  had  about  their  own  well- 
being  and  their  elder  years.  That  pro- 
gram— and  it  alone — preserved  the  deep 
and  strong  roots  of  American  capital 
enterprise,  or  American  free  Miterprise, 
as  some  call  it. 

We  need  not  think  back  very  far  to 
recall  that  capital  enterprise  was  "on  the 
ropes"  in  1929.    The  direction  in  which 
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our  country  was  to  go  was  very  much 
open  to  question.  We  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  go  to  the  Conununist 
left  or  the  Pascist  right.  We  came  closer 
to  going  in  one  of  those  two  directions 
than  some  people  in  our  ccmntry  like  to 
remember. 

Students  of  our  country's  histor>' 
should  refresh  their  memories  once 
again,  because  not  long  ago  we  were  on 
the  brink  of  abandoning  the  American 
capitalistic  private  enterprise  system  be- 
cau.se  of  the  desperateness  of  the  hour  In 
the  years  1929-32.  The  New  Deal, 
with  its  social  security  elements  that 
were  condemned  with  all  kinds  of  words, 
provided  the  liber  of  faith  and  confidence 
In  the  American  people  to  put  us  back 
on  the  road  once  again  in  our  capital 
enterprise  system.  We  found  the  agree- 
able road.  We  found  it  without  violence 
and  without  the  extremes  of  one  of  the 
"isms"  to  the  left  or  to  the  right.  There- 
fore I  say  we  had  better  face  the  ques- 
tion now  or  there  will  descend  upon  our 
heads,  as  the  problem  worsens,  a  solu- 
tion much  worse,  much  more  extreme 
than  even  thut  dretmied  of  by  the  oral 
opponents  to  t  he  social  security  approach 
to  financing  medical  costs  at  the  present 
time. 

Mrs.  NEUIBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEIl.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  conv?8  from  a  predominantly 
rural  State,  similar  to  Oregon,  which  has 
many  small  communities,  and  which  at 
one  time  had  a  great  shortage  of  hos- 
pitals. Does  not  the  S^iator  believe 
that  some  of  the  doctors  who  worry  about 
the  pending  b.ll  bringing  socialized  medi- 
cine are  doctors  who  practice  in  what 
might  be  called  socialized  hospitals? 
Where  would  we  be  in  Oregon  and  Wyo- 
ming if  we  did  not  have  Hill-Burton 
funds  with  which  to  construct  hospitals? 

Mr.  McGEK.  That  Is  different.  TTiat 
is  called  incentive.  That  is  Incentive  to 
a  more  vigorous  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   We  cannot  call  that  socialism. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  hospital,  of 
course,  furnishes  accommodations  for  the 
doctors,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  patient-doctor  relationship  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  certainly  does  not. 
The  doctors  live  with  it,  and  they  have 
found  it  succcsrful.  No  one  has  ever 
proposed  that  we  turn  that  back. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  bill  would 
help  the  patients  p>ay  hospital  bills,  nurs- 
in?r  home  charges,  and  bills  for  X-rays. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  It  would  help 
a  doctor  to  collect  his  bill.  People  would 
have  help  in  paying  their  hospital  bills, 
and  would  have  money  left  with  which 
to  pay  the  doctor.  We  are  reminded  of 
what  some  of  these  people  said  20  years 
ago  about  B.ue  Cross.  That  has  been  a 
great  success.  Certain  people,  having 
said  what  tliey  did  about  Blue  Cross, 
are  not  experts  to  whom  to  turn  for  in- 
sight and  w-sdom  und  farsi^tedness  as 
to  how  to  meet  the  presMit  problem. 

My  father -in-law  was  a  comitry  doc- 
tor,  a  general  practitioner.     He  knew 
what  it  meant  not  he  be  paid.    He  knew 
what  it  meant  to  get  a  couple  of  chickens 
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in  payment  for  a  house  call.  He  knew 
what  it  meant  to  get  a  shank  of  meat  in 
payment  for  a  simple  operation. 

Those  days  are  gone.  In  America  we 
have  in  effect  moved  to  towns,  to  areas 
in  which  distances  have  been  reduced. 
Our  people  are  no  longer  m  the  position 
of  btLTtering.  It  means  paying  or  not 
getting  a  service.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
now  talking  at>out  paupers.  We  are 
talking  about  honorable  Americans  who 
would  like  honorably  to  meet  their  fi- 
nancial obhgations  in  their  retiring 
years. 

For  that  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  stop  talking  in  terms  of  hokum 
about  socialized  medicine,  and  about 
Government  control  and  Government 
medicine.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  an  individual  American  to  hold 
up  his  head,  knowing  that  he  has  a 
chance  to  enjoy  retirement  out  of  a  re- 
tirement reserve,  without  that  reserve 
being  eroded  by  the  severity  of  a  lengthy 
stay  in  a  hospital. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, *ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  if  the  program  he  is 
advocating  is  started,  of  using  the  so- 
cial security  system  to  provide  for  medi- 
cal care  for  those  who  are  well  able  to 
p>ay  their  own  bill — I  realize  that  at  the 
moment  it  does  not  cover  doctors'  bills, 
but  only  hospital  bills — it  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  fields,  and  applied  to  the 
disabled,  and  various  other  individuals? 
Does  he  not  believe  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tended to  other  people,  and  eventually 
will  cover  everj'one's  hospital  and  doctor 
biUs? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Various  approaches 
would  have  to  be  evaluated  in  trying  to 
cover  medical  costs.  I  speak  of  medical 
costs  in  the  broad  sense.  At  this  stage, 
medical  costs  are  extremely  severe — both 
doctor  and  hospital  costs — but  I  confine 
myself  to  meeting  the  cost  factor,  not 
how  benefits  are  to  be  received  or  how 
the  program  is  to  be  administered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  any  idea  that  if  we  start  this 
program  it  will  not  be  extended  to  cover 
others,  perhaps  the  disabled,  and  then 
the  blind?  Does  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  support 
the  present  proposal  will  eventually  seek 
to  extend  the  plan  to  all  hospital  costs 
and  aH  doctor  costs?  Has  the  Senator 
any  doubt  that  that  would  probably 
be  the  end  result? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
that  would  be  the  probable  end  result. 
Each  of  these  steps  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  social  question  which  is  a 
part  of  the  economic  scene.  Some  of  the 
elderly  groups  are  already  assisted  by 
various  kinds  of  programs.  Therefore, 
the  question  of  extending  this  partic- 
ular approach  to  the  blind  and  various 
other  groups  of  disabled  would  not  be 
a  very  real  one,  because  of  the  existing 
programs.  What  the  Senator  is  get- 
ting at,  apparently,  is  that  tryizig  to 
finance  the  medical  costs  of  the  elderly 
would  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  much 
more  extensive  and  more  encompassing 
prx^ram.   I  believe  we  must  address  oxxr- 


adves  to  the  problem  at  hand,  rather 
than  to  a  problem  that  may  exist  10  yeass 

from  now. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  asked  the 
Senator  that  question  because  I  am  one 
of  those  who  made  the  fight  at  the  time 
social  security  t)eneflts  were  extended  to 
those  who  were  disabled,  starting  at  age 
SO.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  in  the  end.  if  we  won  that  victory, 
to  start  the  benefits  at  age  50,  we  would 
later  seek  to  take  care  of  disabled  per- 
sons of  any  age.  We  are  doing  that 
now.  The  day  we  adopted  the  amend- 
ment referred  to,  I  started  {banning 
another  amendment,  to  be  the  first  to 
start  with  such  a  proptosal.  to  extend 
the  social  security  bezieflts  to  those  who 
are  disabled  below  age  50.  In  fightii^ 
for  it  I  felt  I  was  fighting  for  the  be- 
ginning of  a  program  that  would  be  ex- 
tended. I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  I  were 
to  support  the  Senator's  poation  I  vnxjuld 
feel  that  in  fighting  for  it  I  would  be  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  for  feeling 
that  I  was  fighting  for  the  begimiing  of 
a  principle  that  would  be  extended  to  all 
medical  costs.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  McGEE.  What  I  am  trying  to 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
that  I  do  not  beUeve  we  oi^ht  to  under- 
take to  bring  new  issues  Into  this  ques- 
tion now.  There  has  been  enough  of  a 
tangent  issue  brought  in  to  confuse  a 
great  many  people  back  home.  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  Senator's  course  we 
would  trigger  different  kinds  of  re- 
sponses. I  believe  we  must  keep  focused 
on  the  one  idea  of  trying  to  bring  about 
the  financing  of  medical  costs  In  this 
category  with  respect  to  elderly  citizens, 
and  do  that  successfully,  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  problem  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  p>ossible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loidsiana.  Some  of 
those  who  have  supported  this  position 
came  to  me  early  in  the  history  of  the 
proposal  and  suggested  that  I  should  be 
the  one  to  offer  this  proposal.  This  hap- 
pened many  years  ago.  I  did  not  agree 
with  them.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it 
was  their  view  then  that  this  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  program  that  would 
be  extended  to  other  areas.  I  believe 
the  best  argiunent  for  the  program  can 
be  made  by  applying  It  to  the  aged,  and 
that  the  argument  becomes  weaker  as 
one  tries  to  apply  it  to  other  grouiw.  I 
am  frankly  content  to  debate  it  on  the 
basis  that  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do 
so  far  as  the  present  issue  is  concerned. 
However,  if  we  vote  for  It,  we  ought  to 
recognize  what  we  are  In  for  eventually 
in  other  fields. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Any  other  field  would 
have  to  be  another  subject  for  legisla- 
tion. It  would  have  to  be  weighed  on  its 
merits.  Irrespective  of  what  we  do  or  do 
not  do  In  this  session  of  Congress  on  the 
pending  question.  Therefore  I  believe 
It  would  be  an  imrealistic  approach  to 
pose  the  hypothesis  the  Senator  has  put 
as  to  what  the  next  step  might  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
ttiat  I  have  been  as  strong  a  welfare 
supporter  as  any  other  Senator.  Many 
times  I  fought  for  increases  In  payments 
and  additional  benefits  to  persons  who 
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through  no  fault  of  their  own  were  un- 
able to  provide  such  benefits  and  pay- 
ments for  themselves. 

For  the  most  part  what  the  amend- 
ment does  Initially  is  to  tax  the  yoimg 
people  to  pay  the  costs  of  medical  ex- 
penses for  others,  whether  they  be 
millionaires  or  people  with  substantial 
resources,  or  at  some  other  level  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

That  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  my 
theory  that  people  ought  to  be  taxed  to 
pay  for  the  medical  care  of  other  people 
only  if  they  are  luiable  to  pay  for  the 
care  themselves.  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  paying  taxes  to  pay 
the  medical  bills  of  persons  who  cannot 
pay  the  bills  themselves.  I  would  in- 
clude more  than  the  medical  cost.  I 
would  include  the  doctor's  bill,  the  cost 
of  outpatient  care,  and  anything  else 
which  might  be  necessary.  But  when 
you  propose  to  extend  a  tax  bill  to  pay 
the  medical  costs  of  people  who  are  well 
able  to  pay  their  own  medical  bills — 
some  of  them  being  millionaires — I  find 
it  difficult  to  support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  really  more  con- 
cerned about  the  tens  of  millions  of  p>eo- 
ple  who  are  not  in  the  millionaire  class. 
whose  earnings  are  not  the  earnings  of 
millionaires,  but  who  are  already  plagued 
with  this  problem.  I  would  rather  let 
the  experience  of  the  operation  deter- 
mine what  should  happen  later,  after  we 
have  started  to  cover  these  people.  We 
can  then  determine  whether  there  should 
be  any  modification,  to  make  certain 
that  we  are  not  doubling  back  on  the 
millionaires.  Even  so,  millionaires  will 
still  pay  for  their  costs,  whether  they  can 
finance  them  themselves  or  not.  Such 
a  program  would  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything.  The  millionaires  would 
be  paying  for  their  costs  in  their  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  may 
have  been  retired  and  living  on  retire- 
ment income.  They  would  not  be  taxed 
on  social  security  in  that  event,  but  they 
would  still  be  drawing  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  uncertainty  at  age 
25  or  30,  when  a  young  couple  are  start- 
ing out  in  life,  as  to  who  is  going  to  be  a 
millionaire  at  age  65  Is  probably  a  rea- 
sonable question  to  put.  We  aie  trying 
to  act  at  a  time  when  the  cost  is  low, 
so  that  we  can  build  up  the  program  to 
the  point  where  it  is  actuarially  sound, 
over  a  long  period  of  years;  and  to 
finance  the  cost,  considering  the  risk  cir- 
cumstances, in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  pay  the  medical  costs 
of  some  of  those  people  30  years  later. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  this  pro- 
gram becomes  effective,  the  Government 
will  be  paying  for  a  greater  amount  of 
medical  treatment  than  the  people  would 
buy  for  themselves,  even  if  they  had  all 
the  money  of  Midas  with  which  to  pay 
for  it.  In  Louisiana,  the  experience  in 
State  medicine  has  been  that  the  aver- 
age patient  in  a  State  hospital  would  stay 
50  percent  longer  than  he  would  stay  in 
a  private  hospital.  A  problem  in  a  State 
hospital  is  persuading  a  patient  to  leave 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently 
well  enough  to  go  home.  For  instance, 
maternity  cases  stay  much  longer  in  a 


State  hospital  than  they  would  in  a  pri- 
vate hospital,  where  they  would  pay  their 
own  expenses.    So.  too,  all  other  cases. 

One  of  my  own  relatives,  who  required 
all  the  influence  we  could  muster  to  put 
him  into  a  veterans'  hospital,  felt  like 
staying  on  indefinitely,  because  he  en- 
joyed it  so  much.  If  he  had  been  paying 
for  his  hospitalization  himself,  he  would 
have  been  eager  to  get  out  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  But  when  he  found  it 
pleasant,  with  all  sorts  of  facilities 
available,  and  good  treatment,  his  desire 
was  to  remain  in  the  ho.spital  for  a  while 
longer. 

That  has  been  the  history  in  Louisiana 
when  the  State  pays  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion. My  guess  is  that  that  would  be  the 
history  under  the  proposed  legislation. 
My  guess  is  that  the  same  is  true  of  vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  in  hospi- 
tals a  number  of  times.  'I  do  not  enjoy 
it;  my  desire  is  always  te  be  discharged 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  decision  as 
to  whether  I  should  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital was  not  mine;  it  was  made  by  the 
doctor. 

If  we  have  a  medical  profession  of  in- 
tegrity, such  a  decision  is  made  by  the 
medical  profession,  not  by  the  whims 
of  a  family  or  by  anybody  else.  It  is  a 
medical  decision.  I  trust  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  believe  that  this 
kind  of  decision  ought  to  be  injected  into 
the  program  envisaged  by  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  Louisiana, 
the  average  stay  of  a  patient  In  a  State 
hospital  Is  50  percent  longer  than  it  is 
In  a  private  hospital.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
marshal  the  evidence  to  prove  that  state- 
ment. It  Is  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  fact, 
which  doctors  recognize.  A  human  fac- 
tor Is  involved.  When  a  person  is  paying 
his  own  exp>enses,  he  desires  to  get  out  of 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  there 
Is  a  certain  reluctance  to  move  soon 
when  he  is  not  passing  his  own  expenses. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  that  have  any 
bearing  on  whether  he  ought  to  have 
remained  In  the  hospital  longer?  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  cost  might 
crowd  some  people  out?  I  hope  the  de- 
cision Is  one  that  can  be  left  to  the  doc- 
tor to  determine.  That  Is  where  the 
decision  Is  made  In  every  Instance  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  Louisiana, 
It  Is  the  same  doctor  In  either  case.  The 
doctors  who  treat  the  patients  In  a  State 
hospital  volunteer  their  services.  They 
would  be  paid  for  their  services  in  a 
private  hospital ;  but  they  volunteer  their 
services  in  a  State  hospital.  Inasmuch 
as  about  50  percent  of  the  hospital  days 
are  spent  In  State  hospitals,  all  the  fac- 
tors that  this  Senator  has  been  able  to 
imagine — and  my  impression  from  dis- 
cussing them  with  doctors  who  are  treat- 
ing In  both  State  and  private  hospitals 
are  the  very  factors  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred— If  a  person  Is  passing  his  own 
medical  bill  Is  concerned  about  the  cost, 
he  wants  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Where  does  the  Senator 
get  the  information  that  the  patient 
himself  determines  when  or  when  not  to 
leave  the  hospital?     This  is  a  strange 


aspect  of  the  question  that  he  has  in- 
troduced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  factual  side  of  the  situation. 

Our  State  experimented,  as  an 
economy  measure,  with  discontinuing 
free  ambulance  service.  Many  doctors 
with  whom  I  have  spoken  seemed  to 
think  that  that  was  the  most  expensive 
economy  that  could  be  imagined.  There 
are  some  jiersons  whom  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  save.  Some  have  cancer  or 
other  Incurable  diseases.  They  will 
linger  for  years  before  they  pass  away. 
If  we  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can 
for  the  greatest  number,  after  a  doctor 
has  done  all  he  can  for  the  person  in  a 
hospital  he  sends  him  home  to  the 
family.  If  that  person  is  In  a  State  hos- 
pital, the  family  would  try  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  hospital  to  keep  him  there. 
N^bout  the  only  way  to  get  such  a  patient 
home  is  to  take  him  home  in  an  am- 
bulance, so  as  to  make  room  in  the  hos- 
pital for  other  persons  who  require  treat- 
ment, rather  than  to  allow  incurable 
cases  to  remain  indefinitely.  That  is 
one  more  illustration  of  the  problem  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  that  is  the  point  of 
the  Senator's  suggestion,  my  guess  is 
that  persons  whose  illness  Is  incurable 
ought  not  to  become  a  burden  in  a  pri- 
vate home,  where  they  cannot  receive 
the  necessary  care  that  modern  medicine 
makes  available. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  proposal 
for  which  the  Senator  Is  arguing  would 
not  keep  people  in  those  hospitals  in- 
definitely. I  assume  that  if  this  system 
ever  went  into  effect,  he  would  want  to 
extend  it  to  the  people  in  question.  But 
personally  there  is  a  question  as  to  how 
fai-  to  go  in  providing  at  State  expense 
that  which  families  ordinarily  pay  them- 
selves. In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is 
suffering  in  the  last  stages  of  cancer, 
the  Senator's  proposal  woxild  not  under- 
take to  keep  the  person  in  the  hospital 
indefinitely.  The  person  would  go  home 
and  might  linger  there  for  a  year;  and 
the  proposal  now  before  us  would  termi- 
nate the  hospital  services  after  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  Senator's  suggestion.  Ck)nslder 
the  case  of  an  Incurable  cancer  In  a  per- 
son over  65,  with  all  the  haimtlng  ele- 
ments that  are  present.  I  have  been 
familiar  with  two  or  three  such  cases. 
They  did  not  involve  members  of  my 
family,  I  am  grateful  to  say.  I  would 
find  it  hard  to  accept  the  philosophy 
that  such  people  ought  to  be  returned  to 
their  homes,  to  die  a  slow  death,  with 
that  kind  of  burden,  and  the  absence  of 
continual  watching  and  medication 
which  brings  some  rehef  under  those 
circumstances. 

I  think  the  example  cited  would  be  a 
good  case  In  point,  as  to  what  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to,  to  make  sure  it  is 
covered.  But  I  am  only  developing  the 
initial  point  of  the  experiences  In  Louisi- 
ana. In  cases  where  people  like  to  go  to 
the  hospital  and  stay  as  long  as  possible, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them,  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  a  deductible 
provision  or  clause  In  the  State  regula- 
tions.    Do  the  patients  pay  a  certain 


part  of  the  bill  for  a  certain  period  of 
time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  No;  I  am 
talking  about  a  case  In  which  the  State 
takes  care  of  the  entire  expense.  A  per- 
son can  go  home  and  convalesce,  and 
then  go  back  to  work;  or  a  person  may 
remain  In  the  hospital  and  convalesce 
over  the  same  E>eriod  of  time,  after  the 
doctor  had  done  that  which  can  be  done 
in  the  hospital. 

I  belieye  the  Senator  knows  that  c 
great  amount  of  healing  and  treatment 
must  take  place  in  the  home,  even  if 
there  is  State  medicine. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  I  would  not  be  the 
one  to  mak(!  that  judgment.  My  doctor 
alone  would  make  it.  I  will  not  speak 
in  defense  of  any  State  system  which 
would  take  that  decision  away  from  the 
attending  physician.  In  my  opinion, 
that  decision  should  be  made  by  the  doc- 
tor; and  I  think  that  references  to  such 
a  situation  injecU  into  the  debate  on  the 
proposed  legislation  an  unrealistic  ele- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  would  find  that  the  doctor  would 
send  the  patient  home  from  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus  the  patient 
would  not  be  worried  about  the  cost  of 
remaining  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  lor  his  comments. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bim- 
DicK  In  the  chair>.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  mill  permit  me  to  do  so.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  two  points  the 
able  Senatoi-  from  Louisiana  raised.  One 
was  that  if  the  program  of  Insurance, 
hospitalization,  and  medical  care  were 
enacted,  those  of  us  who  support  it 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  con- 
sidering it  as  only  a  beginning.  I  am 
pleased  to  accept  that  responsibility;  I 
think  it  would  be  the  beglrming  of  a 
sound  program.  If  the  program  proves 
to  be  actuarially  sound,  and  socially  ben- 
eflciai.  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  I  think 
time  will  sliow  that  improvements  will 
be  needed. 

The  same  argument  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  social 
security  program — as  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  will  recall. 
Since  then,  sus  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  recall.  Congress  has  found 
it  wise,  in  its  judgment,  to  extend  the 
benefits. 

Congress  has  been  a  Uttle  tardy  in  a 
few  instances  In  increasing  the  benefits 
in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  in- 
creased nwd,  both  in  connection  with 
such  costs  and  other  factors. 

A  similar  argument  was  made  when 
compensation  for  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  was  under  consideration.  Some 
said.  "Once  this  is  started,  there  will  be 
no  stopping."  However,  I  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  the  author 
of  a  bill,  on  which  he  conducted  a  hear- 
ing today,  to  permit  veterans  to  continue 
their  service  life  Insurance.  Some  per- 
sons oppose  this  proposal;  but  today  I 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration, after  opposing  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  for  several  years,  now  endorses 
it,  and  Informed  the  committee  that  it 
was  actuarially  sound,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram not  only  had  proved  to  be  sound, 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  but  also  had 
shown  a  surplus. 

I  shall  not  predict  that  a  surplus  will 
be  accumulated  in  this  case.  I  refer  to 
that  situation  only  as  an  example. 

We  have  found  that  in  the  case  of  un- 
employment compensation  it  has  been 
necessary  in  times  of  distress  to  extend 
the  period  of  benefits;  but  no  one  has 
said  that  because  we. found  that  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  the  program  was  un- 
sound and  should  be  scrapped  or  else  it 
would  wreck  the  country.  If  we  are  able 
to  support,  on  a  sound  basis,  a  program 
that  is  beneficial  to  the  people  and  that 
pays  for  itself  as  we  go,  then  it  may  very 
well  be — and  I  hope  that  would  be  our 
experience — that  both  the  benefits  and 
the  coverage,  and  perhaps  the  degree  of 
payroll  taxes,  would,  by  a  future  Con- 
gress,  in  its  wisdom,  judgment,  and  cour- 
age, be  increased  realistically.  I  do  not 
question  the  capacity  of  the  Congress  of 
tomorrow  to  proceed  In  that  way.  I  do 
not  doubt  the  capacity  of  our  people  to 
sustain  self-government.  In  looking  to 
the  future,  I  do  not  believe  everything  is 
going  to  be  dark,  and  that  if  a  program 
is  begun,  it  will  carry  us  over  the  cliff. 
That  has  not  been  the  experience  in  this 
country  in  dealing  with  the  social  se- 
curity field  or  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation field,  or  with  veterans  com- 
pensation, or  with  many  other  fields  to 
which  I  could  refer. 

So  I  am  prepared — as  the  Senator 
suggests  those  of  us  who  support  this 
program  should  be  prepared — to  assume 
the  responsibility  that  this  program  may 
be  a  beginning.  I  believe  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  very  good  program  which 
Members  of  Congress  10  years  from  now 
will  never  think  of  repealing.  I  point 
out  that  all  fuch  q\iestions  which  have 
been  raised  ii.  connection  v.  ith  this  pro- 
grsun  apply  equjilly  to  the  social  security 
program  itself. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  minds  if  I  refer  to  the  second 
point  which  was  made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed  not.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long!  raised  this  point; 
and  at  this  time  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  it,  because  it  has  been  raised  by  a 
number  of  persons.  It  deals  with  an 
important  point  for  our  consideration — 
namely,  the  statement  that  this  program 
would  place  a  tax  on  the  young  people 
of  today,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  hospital- 
ization charges  of  some  persons  who 
might  be  able  to  pay  their  own  hospital 
bills.  However,  if  we  refuse  to  begin 
such  a  program  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis  and  on  a  compensatory  basis  until 
that  situation  would  not  prevail,  such 
a  time  would  never  come.  Such  an  argu- 
ment reminds  us  of  the  old  question  of 
whether  the  chicken  or  the  egg  came 
first. 

If  we  had  taken  such  a  p>ositlon,  we 
would  never  have  begun  the  social  se- 
curity program,   because  it  came  into 


effect  as  a  result  of  the  provisk)n  of  ben- 
efits for  those  who  retired  at  age  65 
after  they  had  paid  into  the  social  se- 
curity fund  a  very  small  percentage  of 
their  paychecks  duilng  only  a  very  few 
quarters.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
number;  as  I  now  recall,  it  was  over  a 
period  of  5  years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GrORE.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff 
that  it  was  after  a  year  and  a  half.  But 
even  if  10  percent  of  a  person's  salary 
were  taken  during  a  period  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  that  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  entitle  him,  at  age  65,  to  an  annuity 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  we  began  the  program;  and  it 
was  based  upon  a  mechanism  through 
which  we  required  almost  everyone  who 
was  of  working  age  to  pay  into  the  fund 
while  he  was  working,  in  order  that 
neither  he  nor  his  fellow  workers,  what- 
ever might  be  their  ase,  would  become 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers  when  they 
were  old  and  no  longer  were  able  to 
work. 

If  we  are  to  operate  upon  an  insurance 
basis,  upon  a  contributory,  actuarial 
basis,  we  must  go  upon  that  course.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
not  suggest  that  a  doctor  who  had  a  fire 
insurance  poUcy  on  his  home  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  should  not  be  allowed 
to  collect  his  insurance  because  he  was  a 
rich  man.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
not  suggest  that  a  man  who  had  auto- 
mobile collision  insurance  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  collect  upon  his  in- 
surance policy  when  his  Ford  was 
destroyed  because  in  his  garage  he  had  a 
Cadillac.  That  is  not  the  basis  upon 
which  an  actuarially  soimd  comr>ensa- 
tory  pc'ogram  is  based. 

The  Senator  pays  taxes  into  the  re- 
tirement system.  It  may  well  be  that  he 
will  not  retire  when  he  is  65.  I  hope  to 
be  either  in  the  Chamber  or  in  the 
galleries  to  hear  his  melodious  voice 
long  after  he  is  65.  But  in  the  event  he 
retired,  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, the  Sensitor  would  be  entitled  to 
share  and  participate  in  the  fimd  into 
which  he  has  been  contributing,  and  into 
which  he  will  continue  to  contribute.  He 
would  share  and  participate  as  a  matter 
of  right,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity. 

If  we  are  to  criticize  this  program  on 
that  basis,  we  must  accept  the  resp>on- 
sibility  of  criticizing  the  social  security 
program,  because  it  is  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr .  McGEE .    I  yield . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  point.  When  the  Senator 
talks  about  collecting  on  an  Insurance 
policy  on  which  a  person  has  paid,  I  hope 
the  Senator  Is  not  trying  to  put  that  in 
the  same  category  as  a  bill  in  which  Con- 
gress proceeds  to  vote  a  tax  on  working 
people  today  to  provide  insurance  for 
persons  who  have  not  paid  1  cent  into 
that  program  so  far  as  medical  care  Is 
concerned,  because  at  the  time  they  took 
that  Insurance  It  was  entirely  a  retire- 
ment program.  They  were  not  paying  for 
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medical  care;  they  were  paying  for  a 
retirement  insurance  program. 

I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  propose 
that  anyone  should  be  entitled  to  col- 
lect on  an  insurance  policy  when  he  did 
not  pay  5  cents  for  the  insurance,  did 
not  want  it,  and  did  not  have  any  in- 
terest in  it.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  not 
putting  his  argument  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  McGEE.  If  I  may.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  put  it  on  that  basis,  be- 
cause, through  the  social  security  ap- 
proach, which  was  a  program  to  provide 
for  some  uncertainties,  it  could  not  be 
argued  that  after  contributing  to  the 
fund  for  a  year  and  a  half,  a  person  was 
eligible  for  benefits.  It  could  not  be  ar- 
gued that  he  had  contributed  enough 
money  to  make  it  possible  to  finance  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  when  he  drew  up- 
on the  fvmd.  It  is  not  right  to  E)enalize  a 
person  who  is  65  because  of  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  country  to  provide 
for  him. 

I  think  there  may  be  ways  to  close  the 
gap.  The  numbers  outside  the  social 
security  program  are  small.  Some  of 
them  are  being  included  under  the 
amendments.  So  the  bill  penalizes  cer- 
tain members  so  far  as  actuarial  sound- 
ness is  concerned.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  right  to  penalize  those  who 
reached  a  certain  age  before  we  enacted 
the  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  someone  getting 
something  as  a  matter  of  right — and  I 
question  it — a  person  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  because  he  is  poor  has  more  right 
to  expect  the  Government  to  pay  for  his 
medical  care  than  one  who  has  not  paid 
1  cent  for  medical  insurance  has  to  ex- 
pect to  have  his  medical  expenses  paid 
for,  even  though  he  can  well  afford  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
that,  because  he  did  not  know  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  penalize  him  because  he 
reached  the  age  of  65  before  the  pro- 
gram was  enacted,  and  not  let  him  share 
in  a  program  that  would  tend  to  reduce 
his  medical  costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  is  no 
criterion  of  need  here.  This  program 
would  be  a  medical  care  program  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  for  a  great  number  of 
people  who  have  no  need  for  such  aid, 
because  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  at  their  own  expense.  I  con- 
cede that  many  people  might  need  such 
help  and  could  not  pay  for  it,  but  the 
group  the  Senator's  proposal  would  care 
for  would  include  people  who  could  take 
care  of  themselves,  either  by  themselves 
or  with  the  aid  of  relatives.  I  realize 
that  the  Senator  knows  that  is  implicit 
in  what  he  is  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  again  that  the 
great  bulk  of  this  program— we  are  talk- 
ing about  numbers  of  people  now — is  ad- 
dressed to  people  who  do  not  have  the 
means  to  meet  the  extra  medical  costs 
that  may  be  imposed  upon  them.  I  sug- 
gest that  out  of  this  group  of  17  million, 
those  who  have  an  annual  income  of  as 
much  as  $10,000  to  which  they  can  turn 
for  living  costs  would  include  only  3  per- 
cent. We  are  talking  about  the  very 
large  mass  who  have  very  low  measurable 
income,  the  average  of  which  is  $2,530 
for  couples.    In  the  urban  communities. 


where  most  of  them  happen  to  live,  the 
cost  of  living  equals  or  exceeds  that 
amount. 

The  Senator  has  raised  some  legitimate 
questions  in  terms  of  millionaires  and 
those  who  are  able  to  finance  their  own 
costs.  However,  that  is  not  the  group 
on  which  this  question  should  be  focused. 
The  emphasis  should  be  upon  the  group 
which  is  the  greatest  in  numbers.  Ex- 
perience in  this  field  will  help  us  to  work 
out  the  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  specific 
questions  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  raised  about  millionaires  and  those 
who  are  able  to  finance  their  own  medical 
needs. 

In  connection  with  the  earlier  ques- 
tion. I  suggest  that  the  State  hospitals  in 
many  of  the  States — and  the  Senator 
used  that  element  as  a  part  of  his  illus- 
tration— are  required  to  take  care  of 
long-term  chronic  cases.  This  bill  is  not 
directed  specifically  toward  that  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  a  bill  should  be,  but  this 
particular  bill  does  not  involve  that  in- 
gredient. I  think  mental  cases  and  TB 
cases  fall  in  that  category. 

Likewise,  the  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
fessional medical  review  board  in  each 
contracting  hospital  in  order  to  effect 
standards  of  admission,  discharge,  and 
policies  of  the  medical  corps  and  medi- 
cal doctors  administering  the  cases  in 
terms  of  occupancy  of  hospitals.  The 
program  has  worked  effectively  in  Colo- 
rado and  Pennsylvania.  I  think  there 
is  enough  of  a  record  to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  way  to  get  at  this  problem 
without  upsetting  the  purposeful  impact 
or  direction  bf  financing  this  particular 
bill. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis  1,  who  hsis  been  very 
patiently  waiting. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  the 
statement  he  made  when  he  started  his 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  what  we  needed 
on  the  subject  was  light. 

What  benefits  will  be  available  for  the 
I>eople  who  will  come  under  the  program, 
should  the  Anderson  amendments  be 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  general,  without 
speUing  out  the  details  of  the  proposal, 
for  the  first  9  days  the  individual  would 
have  to  pay  $10  a  day.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  eliminate  the  malingerers, 
the  professional  "go  to  the  hospital" 
people,  who  like  to  lie  in  bed.  It  would 
minimize  their  number. 

The  difference  between  that  $10  a  day 
and  the  actual  cost  of  the  hospitalization 
would  be  picked  up  for  that  interval  of 
9  days.  The  hospital  costs  beyond  that 
period,  for  the  limited  numbers  of  inter- 
vals spelled  out  in  the  proposal,  would 
represent  the  benefits.  A  substantial 
economic  burden  would  be  borne  by  the 
program,  if  that  burden  should  happen 
to  descend  upon  an  individual  or  his 
family. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  how  long  a  time 
would  the  hospital  bill  be  paid? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  paid  for  90 
days. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  a  $90  possible 
deductible? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit  me  to  ask 
a  question  about  his  previous  answer? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  say 
there  the  hospital  bill  for  the  individual 
or  his  family  would  be  paid? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  for  the 
individual  patient. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  for  the  individual  or  his  family. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  sorry  if  that  was 
what  it  appeared  I  said.  I  was  trying  to 
suggest  that  this  program  would  reduce 
the  burden  the  individual  or  the  family 
otherwise  might  have  to  bear. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  conceivable,  then, 
that  there  would  be  many  cases  in  which 
the  first  $90  for  hospitalization  would  be 
paid  by  the  beneficiary? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 
I  understand  the  cost  would  be  $10  a  day 
for  9  days. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  conceivable,  then, 
there  would  be  many  cases  in  which 
there  would  be  a  $90  deductible  item 
which  the  beneficiary  would  bear? 

Mr.  McGEE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  be  provided 
by  way  of  medical  prescriptions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  medicines  the  patient  would  get.  in 
or  out  of  the  hospital? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Everywhere. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  hospital  drugs  would 
be  totally  covered.  The  out-of-hospital 
drugs  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  when  we  receive  let- 
ters from  our  constituents  stating  they 
have  costly  medical  burdens,  expensive 
drugs  they  must  buy  once  or  twice  a 
week,  if  they  are  not  in  a  hospital  this 
proposal  would  not  relieve  their  burdens ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  understand  from 
the  hearings  that  the  pharmacists  did 
not  wish  to  participate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  provision  out. 
because  the  pharmacists  did  not  wish  to 
come  in? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  remember  that  the 
pharmacists  did  not  wish  to  come  in. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Ig  that  the  reason  the 
cost  was  not  included  in  the  proposal? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  necessarily 
the  whole  reason.  The  point  is  that  it 
it  not  in  the  proposal.  The  Senator's 
question  was  whether  drugs  were  to  be 
covered.  I  said  that  the  hospital  drugs 
were  to  be  covered,  and  that  drugs  out- 
side the  hospital  were  not  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  surgery  be 
covered? 

Mr.  McGEE.  No ;  surgery  would  not  be 
covered.    That  is  a  doctor's  charge. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  an  aged  person 
had  to  call  at  his  doctor's  ofDce  for  treat- 
ment or  examination  periodically? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Doctor's  bills  are  not  to 
be  covered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  doctor  had  to 
call  at  a  patient's  home? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  would  not  be 
covered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  addition  to  the  hos- 
pital cost  coverage,  there  would  be  pro- 
vided certain  home  nursing  facilities,  as 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  hospitalization: 
is  that  correct? 

Bir.  McGEE.  It  would  be  supple- 
mental, rather  than  a  substitute. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  amendments  are 
agreed  to,  how  many  people  will  become 
eligible  for  lieneflts  right  away? 

Mr.  McGEE.  About  17  million,  I  am 
informed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  of  those  17 
million  have  paid  anything  for  the 
program? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  suppose  that 
all  but  2'/2  million  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     What  have  they  paid? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  correct  that 
statement.  I  was  in  error.  I  was  think- 
ing about  the  2^2  million  people  who 
were  not  under  social  security,  to  be 
brought  in.  The  answer  is  that  none 
have  paid. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    None  have  paid? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct,  because 
it  is  to  be  a  new  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Social  Security  Act 
was  passed  in  1936.  It  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1937.  The  first  benefits  were 
paid  in  1940. 

Someone  who  qualified  under  the  act 
at  the  maximum  rate,  with  the  maxi- 
mum covered  wages  at  that  time — and 
some  of  those  people  are  still  alive — may 
have  paid  $30  a  year  for  3  years, 
or  a  total  of  $90.  That  person,  if  still 
alive — and  a  number  of  such  people  still 
are — received  a  monthly  check  last 
month  of  $89.  The  benefit  for  1  month 
was  nearly  equal  to  everything  he  paid. 
That  person  has  been  drawing  benefits 
through  the  yeans. 

That  penson  has  not  paid  anything 
into  the  hospital  trust  fund,  has  he? 

Mr.  McGEE.     No ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  "Why  has  the  age  been 
fixed  at  65  for  the  payment  of  the  hos- 
pital benefits? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  to  coincide 
with  the  social  security  system;  that  is, 
the  preponderant  portion  of  the  social 
security  system  as  it  now  operates. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Both  men  and  women 
may  retire  now  at  age  62,  and  those 
who  are  disabled  may  elect  to  retire  at 
any  age. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  think  the  age  for 
retirement  could  be  62,  65,  67,  or  60. 
That  Is  not  the  Issue  in  regard  to  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  a  person  have 
to  retire  to  get  the  benefits? 

Mr.  McOEE.  A  peison  would  not  have 
to  retire  to  get  the  benefits  under  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Bo  this  would  not  be  a 
retirement  benefit. 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  is  not  to  be  a  re- 
tirement benefit.  This  is  to  be  a  health 
benefit  for  p>ersons  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  cash  benefits 
which  are  paid  are  intended  to  supplant 
wages,  when  someone  can  no  longer  per- 
form work.  Some  people  elect  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  68  or  70.  and  they  draw 
no  benefits  until  that  age.  Some  people 
elect  to  retire  at  age  62. 

I  wonder  what  is  the  magic  about 
the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  magic. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Whether  people  are  re- 
tired or  not,  regardless  of  job.  regard- 
less of  capital,  regardless  of  savings,  re- 
gardless of  income,  if  they  are  eligible 
for  social  security  they  are  to  be  eligible? 


Mr.  McGEE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
he  asked,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  an  age  at  some 
reasonable  point.  One  could  raise  the 
same  question  about  any  particular  line 
we  might  draw.  The  age  of  65  has  been 
a  common  retirement  age,  accepted  in 
private  industry,  as  well  as  in  public 
fields. 

The  point  which  I  think  the  Senator 
should  bear  in  mind  is  that  while  some 
people  may  still  be  working  at  that  age, 
the  fact  that  they  are  still  working  will 
probably  mean  they  will  not  draw  upon 
the  health  insurance  fund  after  the  age 
of  65  quite  as  much  as  those  who  perhaps 
have  had  to  slow  down  for  health  rea- 
sons, and  have  had  to  retire,  as  the 
alternative  they  have  accepted. 

In  addition,  those  who  are  beyond  the 
age  of  65  who  are  still  working  likewise 
will  be  paying  money  in.  That  group 
will  somewhat  reduce  the  cost  to  which 
the  Senator  referred,  for  the  17  million 
people  who  will  have  paid  in  nothing. 
This  program  would  work  both  ways. 
The  kind  of  situation  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator addressed  himself  a  moment  ago 
would  be  ameliorated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  individual  who 
cannot  afford  to  retire  will  have  to  pay 
into  the  fund;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  individual  who  does 
not  retire  will  pay  into  the  fund. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Many  older  people  con- 
tinue to  work  from  necessity;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Some  of  them  do.  I  am 
certain  that  is  true.  The  desire  is  not 
to  work  in  some  cases,  as  soon  as  the 
budget  can  be  balanced. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  arbitrary 
age  for  paying  the  cash  benefits  under 
social  security.  The  test  is,  when  did 
the  person  retire? 

Mr.  McGEE.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  in  this  instance  an 
arbitrary  age  has  been  selected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  reason  is  that  the 
age  of  65,  as  medical  records  will  reveal 
to  the  Senator — I  am  sure  the  Senator 
has  studied  them — is  the  age  at  which 
the  incidence  of  health  disaster  mounts 
very  sharply.  It  goes  up  after  the  age 
of  65.  contrasted  to  the  ages  preceding 
65.  Therefore,  it  is  as  good  a  demarca- 
tion line  as  could  be  selected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Senator  any 
idea  what  would  be  the  cost  of  buying 
insurance  to  provide  the  benefits  as  set 
forth  in  the  Anderson  amendments? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  cost  of  insurance 
to  provide  equivalent  benefits? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assume  that  the  cost 
would  be  considerably  more. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  More  than  what? 

Mr.  McGEE.  More  than  the  cost  un- 
der the  social  security  approach. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  it  cost  an- 
nually to  buy  that  kind  of  protection? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Under  the  social  security 
approach  the  average  would  be  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $13  for  a 
base  of  $4,800. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  we  would  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  a  reasonable 
way  of  making  an  educated  guess,  be- 


cause we  know  the  pattern  of  income  in 
our  country  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  so  sure  with 
reference  to  the  present  beneficiaries  if 
we  should  start  with  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. What  I  am  trying  to  determine 
is  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection if  the  individual  went  to  a  private 
insurance  company  in  order  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question.  I  do  not 
have  that  Information  available. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  percentage  of  the 
people  past  65  at  the  present  time  have 
some  hospital  insurance? 

Mr.  McGEE.    About  50  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  that  number  in- 
creased in  recent  years? 

Mr.  McGEE.   Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  predict- 
ed that  the  percentage  will  continue  to 
increase? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  not  many  people- 
not  all  of  them — have  a  coverage  that 
would  be  equivalent,  at  least,  and  prob- 
ably more  than  would  be  provided  by 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  element  of 
difference  is  that  the  substance  of  the 
benefits  under  the  Anderson  proposal  is 
the  differential  between  the  statistic 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
asked  for  and  the  number  who  are  over 
the  age  of  65  that  have  some  kind  of 
insurance.  It  is  the  amount  of  coverage 
that  they  have  that,  in  relative  terms, 
would  establish  the  validity. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  be- 
cause it  is  needed  or  merely  because  in 
his  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  system  to 
follow? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  is  a  very  badly 
needed  operation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  point  brings  me 
back  to  my  original  question.  Who 
needs  it?  At  what  point  in  income  can 
a  person  over  65  be  reasonably  expected 
to  provide  his  own  hospital  insurance? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
must  again  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
question  of  income  in  relation  to  cost. 
We  cannot  select  an  arbitrary  figure. 
All  we  know  is  that  on  the  average  there 
is  a  group  who  are  receiving  an  average 
of  $2,500  for  couples  and  we  know  they 
cannot  pay  the  known  and  predictable 
medical  expenses  out  of  that  income. 
Therefore,  the  success  of  their  economic 
stability  has  been' impinged  upon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  imder  the 
bill  they  would  not  pay  the  known  medi- 
cal expenses. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  would  pay  a  sub- 
stantia] ix)rtion  of  them.  If  the  Senator 
so  proposes,  we  can  make  the  bill  provide 
a  larger  amount.  The  measure  does  not 
provide  for  the  payment  of  all  costs.  All 
the  Senator  is  doing  is  building  a  case 
for  greater  medical  provision.  I  say  that 
the  proposal  would  be  an  important  as- 
sault on  the  element  of  cost,  even  though 
it  leaves  out  some  of  the  big  factors  in 
cost. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska believes  that  it  is  the  concern  of 
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Government  to  provide  not  only  hos- 
pitalization, but  also  surgery,  medicine, 
office  calls,  and  home  calls  for  those  who 
are  imable  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 
I  think  we  should  be  generous  in  arriv- 
ing at  those  benefits.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  not  believe  that  we  should 
inaugurate  a  program  that  will  not  be 
paid  for  by  the  living  workers,  because 
the  full  impact  of  it  will  not  have  been 
reached  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
workers,  but  would  be  paid  to  a  people 
who  are  well  able  to  provide  it  them- 
selves. That  is  why  I  have  been  trying 
all  afternoon  to  find  out  at  what  point 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
believes  that  a  person  of  the  age  65 
should  no  longer  be  the  concern  of  gov- 
ernment? Would  an  income  of  $5,000, 
$6,000.  $7,000,  $8,000  or  $9,000  indicate 
that  point?  After  all,  the  costs  would  all 
be  paid  from  taxes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  tried  to  explain 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  again  and 
again  that  it  is  an  imponderable  in 
terms  of  the  relative  impact  of  an  imex- 
pected,  unplanned  sickness  cost  on  the 
income  of  a  person  over  the  age  of  65. 
Studies  that  have  been  made  suggest  that 
the  great  majority  of  such  persons  have 
an  Income  under  $3,000  a  year;  $3,000 
a  year  for  a  couple  is  not  an  adequate  in- 
come to  provide  the  kind  of  medical  ex- 
penses that  we  are  discussing.  When 
the  Senator  refers  to  a  couple  over  65 
whose  income  is  $8,000.  $9,000,  or  $10,000 
a  year,  I  remind  him  that  that  group  is 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  age  group  we 
are  talking  about.  We  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  great  majority  of  them. 
How  many  times  must  we  go  over  and 
over  the  generalization  about  the  capa- 
bility of  a  couple  receiving  an  income 
under  $3,000  a  year  to  meet  the  known 
medical  costs  that  are  going  to  descend 
on  his  age  group — if  not  on  him  per- 
sonally, on  his  next  door  neighbor? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  fear  the  distinguished 
Senator  did  not  understand  my  ques- 
tion. The  question  was  not  what  per- 
centage of  the  aged  could  pay  for  their 
own  hospital  Insurance.  My  question 
was  at  what  point  of  income  the  dla- 
tmguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
thinks  that  they  should  be  able  to  do 
so? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  have  suggested  again 
and  again  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  a  rela- 
tive subject  We  know  that  from  Uie 
age  of  65  on  income  drops  very  sharply. 
Most  couples  in  that  age  group  are  re- 
ceiving less  tlian  $3,000;  and.  as  I  have 
said  to  the  S^ator  previously.  $3,000  is 
not  enough. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars is  not  enough? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  an  absolute 
figure.  Again  it  is  a  relative  cost; 
$10,000  would  not  be  enough  for  some. 
It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  illness 
in  relation  to  one's  income. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  recog- 
nizes social  security  taxes  as  taxes,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  McGEK.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  social  security  pay- 
ments that  an  employee,  and  emi^oyer, 
or  a  self-employed  person  make  are 
taxes,  are  they  not? 


Mr.  McGEE.  They  are  a  form  of 
taxes.  But  they  are  set  aside  in  a  fund. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  An  individual  who 
works  must  pay  those  taxes  from  his  first 
dollar  of  income.  Is  that  not  correct? 
There  Is  no  personal  exemption. 

Mr.  McGEE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    So  it  is  the  most  severe 

type  of  taxation  there  ]&.    The  Senator 

is  advocating  a  system 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  now 
shifting  the  field  of  his  questions  from 
where  we  were  a  moment  ago?  Is  the 
Senator  now  speaking  about  the  form 
of  taxation  covered  by  the  measure? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  opposing 
a  social  security  tyiie  of  taxation  as  the 
most  vicious  form  of  taxation  there  is? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  A  taxation  that  allows 
no  personal  exemption  is  about  as  tough 
as  any  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing then,  that  we  should  modify  the 
social  security  tax? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  am  suggesting 
that  we  should  not  continue  to  add  to 
it.  We  have  a  social  security  tax.  No 
personal  exemption  is  provided.  At 
some  future  time  I  hope  the  personal  ex- 
emption in  the  Income  tax  law  can  be 
raised.  The  social  security  tax  Is  one 
on  which  the  worker  pays  from  the  very 
first  dollar  he  earns.  We  would  in- 
crease that  tax  to  bring  In  a  system  to 
supply  a  need  that  Is  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  being  met.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  him- 
self said  a  moment  ago  that  half  the 
people  over  65  have  some  health  Insur- 
ance. That  Is  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  number  who  had  It  a  few  years  ago. 
The  prediction  Is  that  more  people  will 
have  it. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  has  to  sup- 
port the  need  for  such  a  program  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  first  thing  that  is 
compelling  Is  that  half  of  the  people  in 
most  cases  do  not  have  sufficient  cover- 
age. The  50  percent  Is  a  very  misleading 
statistic.  The  compelling  reason  is  the 
element  of  need.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  this  kind  of  investment  is  quite 
different  from  direct  taxation,  in  that 
the  contributor,  the  fellow  with  a  Job. 
who  contributes  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent to  the  social  security  tax  for  health 
Insurance  in  his  later  years  is  contribut- 
ing to  his  own  benefit  In  the  predictable 
yeais  aliead.  It  is  different  from  some 
other  forms  or  types  of  taxation.  A 
sales  tax  is  probably  much  more  severe 
than  a  social  security  tax.  This  is.  in 
effect,  a  forced  saving  for  the  individual 
to  cover  the  exigencies  of  his  retlriixg 
years. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  the  beneficiailes  at 
tlie  present  time  getting  back  the  forced 
savings  that  they  have  made? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear 
the  full  question  of  Uie  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  the  present  bene- 
ficiaries under  social  security  merely 
getting  a  return  of  the  forced  savings 
that  they  have  had  to  malce? 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  are  if  they  have 
retired  and  are  getting  $89  a  month. 
This  is  a  compulsory  system. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  beriefits  limited  to 
that  flgiu-e? 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  are  many  tangent 
programs,  as  the  Seiiator  knows,  that 
try  to  approach  particular  extenuating 
situations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
social  security  benefits  that  people  are 
now  receiving.  Are  they  getting  a  re- 
turn on  what  they  have  been  forced  to 
save? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  varies  with  the  age  of 
the  individual,  and  how  long  he  has  been 
in  the  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  true  for  any  bene- 
ficiary at  this  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  be  theoretically 
true  for  one  who  had  put  In  the  equiva- 
lent amount  if  he  were  to  draw  It  out  by 
the  time  he  died.  It  could  be  assumed 
that  he  had  gotten,  then,  equivalent 
benefits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  speaking  of  some- 
one 65  years  of  age  who  retires  on  July  1, 
1962.  He  has  been  covered  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  maximum  taxable  and 
creditable  earnings  for  every  year  since 
the  program  began.  In  1937.  Such  a 
Iierson  would  have  a  primary  benefit  of 
$123  a  month.  If  he  has  a  wife  of  ex- 
actly the  same  age,  her  benefit  would  be 
$61.50  as  long  as  he  was  living,  and 
$101.50  after  his  death.  These  figures 
assume  that  the  Individual  had  the  max- 
imum covered  earnings  of  $4,800  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1962.  On  the  basis  of 
the  U.S.  White  Life  Ubles  for  1949-51, 
which  are  the  latest  available  official 
complete  mortality  tables,  a  man  and  his 
wife  can  expect  to  receive,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  $32,600  in  monthly  benefits. 
The  total  amount  of  the  employee  taxes 
that  this  individual  paid  were  $1,584. 
This  is  a  part  of  a  statement  signed  by 
Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary  of  the 
social  security  system. 

Consider  the  case  of  someone  who  has 
paid  since  1937.  to  this  date.  He  would 
have  paid  $5,184.  He  has  benefits,  on  the 
average,  of  over  $32,000. 

The  social  security  system  Is  a  system 
of  social  benefits  which  are  paid  not  by 
the  recipient,  but  by  taxing  the  people 
who  work,  taxing  the  self-employed,  and 
taxing  employers.  They  will  not  catch 
up  during  the  generation  of  the  workers 
who  are  now  over  21.  . 

Therefore,  we  are  discussing  a  pro- 
gram the  full  impact  of  which  will  not 
fall  on  the  present  workers,  but  on  future 
workers. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McQEE.  I  tliank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  I  remind  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  existing  social 
security  fund  has  been  under  repeated, 
continual  reexamination,  and  that  the 
fund  continues  to  be  actuarily  sound.  It 
is  the  strong  feeling  of  economists  that 
the  proposed  fund  with  respect  to  medi- 
cal care  will  likewise  be  actuarily  sound 
because  of  the  interplay  of  a  great  many 
forces.  Rather  than  take  any  more 
time — and  I  see  the  majority  leader  ap- 
proaching apparently  to  ask  me  how 
soon  we  expect  to  conclude — I  suggest 
that  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  be 
included  in  the  Rkcord.  I  had  some  ex- 
tended statements  prepared  In  address - 
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Ing  myself  to  the  question  of  why  pri- 
vate insurance  cannot  do  the  whole  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  may  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  McObc,  or  Wyoming 

The  propoeal  now  before  this  body,  to 
provide  funds  for  madlcal  care  for  the  aged 
through  social  security,  has  generated  one 
of  the  mo6t  active  and  acrimonious  debates 
across  the  Nation  that  has  occurred  In  niany 
years.  Unfortunately,  these  debates  have 
generated  considerably  more  heat  than  light. 
Too  often  we  find  that  those  entering  the 
debate  have  obtained  their  mental  exercise 
by  Jumping  to  conclusions.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  the  more  ob- 
vious misconceptions  which  have  obscured 
the  real  issues  In  ibe  hope  that  we  may 
then  get  to  the  real  issue — whether  or  not 
we  can  devise  an  adequate  plan  to  help  otir 
older  citizens  obtain  adequate  medical  care. 

Misconception  No.  1 :  Most  of  America's 
17  million  seniors  do  not  need  help  with 
their  medical  bills. 

This  Is  obviously  a  view  alien  to  that  of 
the  majority.  While  It  Is  true  that  much 
health  care  Is  provided  free  to  those  who 
need  care  for  which  they  cannot  pay,  public 
assistance  agencies,  private  charitable  orga- 
nizations, and  many  physicians  provide  free 
services  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
with  the  limited  funds  available.  The  sad 
fact  Is  that  many  older  citizens  who  are 
sorely  In  need  of  madlcal  care  do  not  get  It 
because  they  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  charity. 
Those  who  do  receive  paid  care  from  public 
and  private  assistance  agencies  do  so  only 
after  the  humiliating  experience  of  proving 
they  are  in  want.  And  consider  that  people 
over  65  suffer  twice  as  freqeuntly  from  chron- 
ic sickness  as  those  under  65— even  exclud- 
ing those  who  are  tn  institutions.  They 
spend  2>2  times  as  many  days  restricted  to 
their  beds — they  are  forced  to  limit  their 
activities  due  to  illness  six  times  as  often. 
Medical  costs  and  henlth  needs  of  the  aged 
are  greater  today  than  those  of  other  age 
groups  in  the  population,  their  Incomes 
often  are  too  low  for  them  to  purchase  pri- 
vate health  insuranet.  The  primary  social 
security  benefit  (on  which  most  retirees  must 
rely  exclusively)  averngeg  only  173  a  month. 
The  maximum  beneftt  for  a  retired  couple, 
which  only  a  small  proportion  of  benefl- 
clarlM  receive,  la  bu<  •180  a  month  Out  of 
these  small  sums  must  com*  r«nt.  food, 
clothing,  and  other  n«c«MM-y  expensM. 
Th»r«  U  no  margin  for  hugt  medical  ex* 
pensM  brought  on  by  a  sUy  tn  the  hospital. 

Opponenu  to  thU  bill  answer  thla  with 
the  suggMtlon  that  tht  «g«d  should  there- 
fore look  to  their  chUdr«&  or  r«laUvea  for 
help.  PamillM  do.  In  fact,  often  provldt 
such  help.  Too  often,  however,  thU  burdtn 
Is  borne  at  the  expetue  of  the  education  and 
the  weli.belng  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  elderly  Ul.  This  unfortunate 
fact  brings  a  heavy  cost  in  family  harmony 
snd  In  the  future  opportunlUes  of  the  chil- 
dren involved;  an  J.  In  many  instances,  the 
relatives  themselves  are  totally  unable  to 
meet  the  heavy  costs  Involved. 

Misconception  No.  8:  That  the  Kerr-Mllla 
bill  offers  adequate  medical  benefits. 

But  the  Kerr-MlllB  law  clearly  spells  out 
that  each  SUte  "will  furnish  medical  assist- 
ance to  aged  individuals  as  far  as  practicable 
under  the  condition*  in  such  SUte."  Under 
this  law,  the  medlCKl  services  available  to 
eligible  applicants  are  directly  proportional 
to  the  ability  of  each  State  to  purchase  these 
services.  Wealthier  States  like  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  offer  more  medical  serv- 
ices than  do  poorer  States.  In  no  State  are 
unlimited  services  available  to  the  medically 


Indigent  aged.  This  bill,  backed  by  most 
doctors,  Is  proving  a  sad  failure  in  most  of 
the  States  that  have  adopted  It,  even  In  the 
richer  and  more  progressive  States.  My  home 
State  of  Wyoming,  which  will  have  an  esti- 
mated aged  population  of  29,000  by  January 
1965,  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  adopt  this  law. 

In  short,  Kerr-MlUs  requires  a  degrading 
poverty  test;  it  covers  only  so-called  charity 
cases;  it  guarantees  no  free  choice  of  doctors 
or  hospital;  Its  program  has  not  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  States;  and — most  Important 
to  those  of  us  who  are  economically 
minded — it  provides  a  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  no  provision  to  balance  that 
drain  with  new  revenue. 

Misconception  No.  3:  That  the  social  se- 
curity approach  to  financing  care  for  the  ill 
and  aged  under  the  King-Anderson  bill 
would  be  a  step  toward  socialism  and  gov- 
ecnment  control  of  medicine. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ridiculous  of  the 
arguments  agalnEt  medicare.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  improved 
King-Anderson  bill  clearly  and  forcefully 
spells  out: 

"There  shall  be  no  Federal  controls  over 
or  intervention  in  the  free  practice  of  medi- 
cine." 

Socialism  exists  when  the  doctors  are  sala- 
ried by  the  Government,  when  the  hospitals 
are  run  by  the  Government,  and  when  the 
Government  controls  the  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities. The  proposed  program  would  not 
provide  a  single  medical  service  but  would 
onl^  help  people  finance  the  cost  of  their 
health  care — and  there  are  even  alternatives 
to  this  in  the  compromise  bill.  It  would  in 
no  way  control,  regulate,  or  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  medicine. 

The  patient  also  Is  free  to  choose  his  own 
doctor,  who,  in  turn  is  free  to  work  in  the 
hospital  of  which  he  Is  a  staff  member.  The 
bill  fvirther  guarantees  to  hospitals  the  free- 
dom of  choice  to  participate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  health  care  program  or  not. 

If  enacted  into  law,  it  will  operate  like 
Blue  Cross  with  the  doctors  and  hospitals 
free  to  disburse  their  services  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  The  only  point  of  differ- 
ence is  the  method  of  financing  the  costs  of 
those  services  rendered.  Instead  of  the  in- 
dividual or  private  insurance  paying  all,  the 
social  Insurance  trust  fund  will  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  allowable  costs. 

ThU  health  Insurance  is  a  reasonable  and 
Important  part  of  Income  protection  In  re- 
tirement. Without  such  beneflu  the  social 
security  program  cannot  adequately  provide 
basic  security  for  the  aged.  This  la  the  only 
way  to  remove  the  threat  to  the  financial 
Independence  of  older  people  poeed  by  the 
high  cost  of  lllneaa. 

ICIsooncepUon  No.  4;  That  thU  program 
would  coat  too  mvich. 

Under  the  eoclal  security  Inauranoe,  un- 
der which  the  Individual  oontrlbuttd  during 
the  working  year*  when  he  can  beet  afford 
the  contributions,  payments  are  spread  out 
over  a  working  lifetime  and  the  coat  to  the 
individual  Is  reduced  to  pennle*  a  day.  Tbe 
program  would  be  financed  by  contributions 
from  both  workers  and  their  employera 
without  Impoelng  a  burden  on  general  rev- 
enues. In  fact,  reduction  In  expenditure 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  by  the 
Sutee  and  Federal  Government  under  pub- 
lic assistance  would  partially  offset  the  ooet 
of  the  new  program.  The  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  would  be  nil  whereas  under  the 
preeent  law  the  cost  was  $280  million  In 
fiscal  year  1961.  In  fiscal  year  19«S  It  wUl 
be  an  estimated  $412  million. 

Admittedly,  the  social  security  tax  will 
be  Increased  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  and 
the  self-employed,  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, will  pay  an  additional  three-eighths  of 
1  percent.  In  dollars  and  cents,  this  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  amounts  to  about  •12.80 
per  employee  per  year,  or  $1.04  a  month,  or 
26    cents    a   week — less    than   the   price   of 


a     pack     of     cigarettes — and     imdoubtedly 
healthier. 

Misconception  No.  6:  That  there  would 
be  an  overutlllzatlon  of  services. 

The  plan  provides  at  least  three  safeguards 
against  overutlllzatlon.  First,  there  are  the 
attending  physicians  that  must  certify,  and 
at  certain  times  recertify,  that  services  are 
required  for  medical  treatment  or  diagnosis. 

The  second  safeguard  is  provided  by  the 
Institution  itself,  which  would  review  ad- 
missions, duration  of  stay,  and  services 
furnished. 

The  third  safety  measure  is  built  Into 
the  program  in  the  types  of  services  cov- 
ered and  in  the  requirements  for  deduc- 
tibles. Since  protection  is  provided  against 
the  costs  of  outpatient  diagnostic,  skilled 
nursing  home,  and  home  health  services, 
there  will  l>e  no  financial  incentive  to  un- 
necessarily use  higher  cost  services  when 
the  lower  cost  services  will  sulBce.  The  de- 
ductibles might  also  tend  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary utilization  of  hospital  services. 

Aging  is  a  phenomenon  both  personal  and 
public,  both  evident  and  elusive.  Time 
passes:  as  an  experience  within,  as  a  dimen- 
sion without.  New  forces  and  new  problems 
make  disturbing  patterns  in  the  later  years. 
The  stereotypes  are  only  too  familiar:  the 
rocking  chair,  the  empty  hands,  the  illnesses 
of  age,  the  unwanted  look,  the  passive  pos- 
ture. Are  these  the  only  meaning  of  being 
old?  Too  long  have  these  misconceptions 
persisted.  These  cobwebs  have  ensnarled 
the  struggling  elderly,  thus  denying  them 
their  rightful  place  in  the  sun.  Realities, 
if  not  ignored  by  those  who  do  not  want  to 
admit  hard  truths,  can  bring  security  and 
peace  of  mind  to  those  elderly  who  now  face 
fear  and  deprivation  as  an  unwelcome  reward 
for  their  many  years  of  toil. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  nearly  all  pro- 
grams in  behalf  of  the  aging  in  the  United 
States  are  the  product  of  the  welfare  mood 
and  of  uncritical  adoption  of  untested  proj- 
ects. The  proposed  administration  bill  for 
aid*  to  the  aged  medically  Indigent  is  not 
only  not  welfare  but  has  been  tested  through 
long  and  favorable  experience.  The  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  provide  the  Insight 
and  the  law  to  help  both  the  younger  and 
an  older  society  to  act  with  wisdom  about 
age. 

So  far  the  debate  on  this  proposal,  now 
before  us.  has  degenerated  into  a  picayunlsh 
business  which  Is  smothering  It  under  a  land- 
slide of  verbiage — and  at  a  time  when  It 
desperately  needs  freah  air.  At  present  there 
Is  the  very  real  danger  that  this  headless 
chase  will  end  In  a  monster  bill  embodying 
just  those  aspects  of  the  problem  we  with  to 
avoid. 

We  mutt  not  allow  this  oompreheiulve 
piece  of  legUUtlon  to  be  pecked  to  death. 
Rather,  we  mutt  get  off  our  petty  and  eome- 
tlmea  partisan  political  stumpe.  and  provide 
for  the  urgent  need  of  the  elderly  Ul  by 
paaelng  this  conatruetlve  and  eeeentlal 
Klng-Andereon  medical  care  bill,  aa  im- 
proved, with  all  deliberate  speed. 

PanrATS  Insijiunck  Cannot  Do  thk 
Wkolb  Job 

(By  Senator  McGkx,  of  Wycimlng) 

The  pr(HX>eate  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy  for  health  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged  under  social  security  have  been 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  private  health 
insurance  should  and  can  do  an  adequate 
job  In  providing  health  Insurance  for  older 
people.  It  Is  not  sxui^rlslng  that  people  argue 
this  way.  In  the  postwar  years,  health  in- 
surance coverage  flgtires  have  soared,  both 
In  terms  of  the  numl>er  of  people  covered 
and  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  benefits  pro- 
vided. Hospital  Insurance,  which  in  194S 
covered  only  a  quarter  of  the  population, 
now  covers  about  70  percent.  The  propor- 
tion of  people  with  some  Insurance  against 
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surgical  costs  haa  Increased  from  10  percent 
to  nearly  70  percent.  Over  45  percent  of  tixe 
population  has  Insurance  af^alnst  the  costs 
of  other  serTlces  by  physicians  In  the  hos- 
pital, as  compared  with  only  about  4  percent 
in  1945. 

While  commercial  health  insurance  had  Its 
beginnings  in  the  late  19th  century,  the 
commercials  played  a  secondary  role  until 
the  end  of  World  War  U.  Since  then  the 
commercials  have  won  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  health  insurance  market,  and 
In  1951  the  commercials  passed  Blue  Cross 
in  enrollment.  Today  membership  in  com- 
mercial health  insurance  exceeds  Blue  Cross 
membership  by  more  than  20  million. 

But  there  Is  one  major  gap  In  this  pictvire 
of  increasing  coverage.  Health  Insurance  for 
the  retired  aged  Is  Inadequate  both  in  the 
number  of  people  who  are  covered  and  in 
the  amount  of  protection  afforded  those  who 
are  covered. 

The  national  health  survey,  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  sponsored  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  found  that  In  the  first  half  of  1969, 
48  percent  of  those  65  and  over  had  some 
form  of  health  Insurance.  As  for  the  retired 
aged — those  who  did  not  usually  work  in  the 
survey  year — only  42  percent  had  any  kind 
of  health  Insurance. 

In  many  instances,  the  protection  aged 
persons  have  against  hospital  costs  is  Inade- 
quate. For  example,  the  special  guaranteed- 
renewable  policies  offered  to  senior  citizens 
in  normal  health  by  a  number  of  Insiirance 
companies  typically  provide  room -and -board 
payments  of  $10  a  day  for  30  to  6U  days,  up 
to  t50  or  $100  for  extra  hospital  expenses  and 
surgical  expenses  up  to  $200  or  $300.  Such 
policies  provide  relatively  little  protection 
against  the  costs  of  hospital  care,  which  may 
average  $30  a  day  or  more.  Also,  they  often 
have  lifetime  limitations  on  total  t)eneflts. 
And  these  policies  will  become  increasingly 
inadequate  as  hospital  and  medical  costs 
continxie  to  rise.  In  general,  policies  avail- 
able to  people  in  poor  health  have  prohibi- 
tively hig^  premiums  or  Inadequate  benefits, 
cancellable  features,  exclusions  of  preexist- 
ing conditions  for  the  first  6  months  or  more 
(and  sometimes  forever,  which  may  make 
the  policy  almost  wortlxless  to  the  Insured), 
or  a  combination  of  such  restrictions.  And 
of  course,  very  few  older  people  have  Insur- 
ance against  such  health  care  costs  as  svirgl- 
cal  and  other  physician's  fees  and  the  cost 
of  drugs. 

Why  are  the  retired  aged  not  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  adequately  through  health 
Insurance?  It  Is  a  simple  matter  of  eco- 
nomics. People  over  65  have  health  costs 
that  are  twice  as  high  as  thoee  of  younger 
people,  while  their  Incomes  are  only  half  as 
high.  The  nMdian  annual  Income  of  an  age<l 
couple  Is  only  about  $2,500,  and  the  average 
aged  person  living  alone  has  about  $1,100. 
Furthermore,  the  retired  aged  are  generally 
not  In  groups  that  can  be  Insured,  but  in- 
stead must  buy  insurance  on  an  Individual 
basis,  if  at  all.  This  form  of  coverage  is,  of 
course,  quite  expensive,  sometimes  costing 
twice  as  much  as  group  coverage  offering  the 
same  protection. 

Not  only  Is  coverage  now  Inadequate,  but 
It  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  higher- 
Income  group  and  among  the  better  risks. 
The  National  Health  Survey  found  that 
while  more  than  half  the  population  aged 
65  or  over  had  no  health  Insurance,  for  old- 
er people  In  families  with  income  of  $2,000 
or  less  (which  include  40  percent  of  all  older 
people)  67  percent  had  no  health  Insurance. 
Among  people  aged  75  and  over,  68  percent 
had  no  such  Insurance.  Among  the  aged  In 
poor  health — people  with  chronic  conditions 
who  are  unable  to  carry  on  their  usual  major 
acUvlty — 70  percent  had  no  hospital  Insur- 
ance. 

In  considering  the  rate  of  futxu-e  expan- 
sion in  health  insurance,  the  fact  must  be 


faced  that  any  significant  extension  of  ade- 
quate health  insurance  protection  in  the 
older  age  grou{>s  will  necessarily  involve 
people  with  lower  incomes,  those  In  the 
higher  age  brackets,  thoee  who  are  no 
longer  working,  those  In  111  health — In  short, 
the  very  pec^le  who  represent  the  poorest 
risk  from  a  health  insxirance  standpoint  and 
who  are  least  able  to  pay  for  protection. 

Two  special  techniques  have  been  devel- 
oped to  make  it  easier  for  high-risk,  low- 
income  groups  to  obtain  adequate  health  In- 
surance protection,  but  neither  seems  likely 
to  succeed  In  this  objective.  The  first  tech- 
nique Is  the  so-called  community-rating  ap- 
proach. This  approach  dates  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Blue  Cross  movement — to  the 
early  1930's — and  has  been  a  basic  tenet  of 
the  Blue  Croas  philosophy  of  public  sibrvice 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Originally, 
the  objective  of  Blue  Cross  was  to  offer  one 
policy  at  one  cost  for  all  enrollees  in  the 
community.  This  community  rating  ap- 
proach was  intended  to  pass  on  part  of  the 
costs  of  insxiring  high-coet  subscribers — In- 
cluding the  aged — to  the  younger  working 
group. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies Into  the  health  Insurance  field  In  the 
1940's.  the  future  of  community  rating  has 
become  clouded,  and  many  observers  believe 
that  it  Is  in  a  state  of  decline.  The  com- 
petitive nature  of  commercial  insurance  has 
Inevitably  led  to  following  the  opposite 
principle — that  of  experience  rating,  which 
results  In  a  lower  price  for  the  good  risks  and 
a  higher  price  for  insurance  for  the  aged. 

In  the  competition  between  the  Blues  and 
the  conunerclals.  the  commercial  carriers 
hiive  Increasingly  been  able  to  attract  the 
large  low-cost  groups.  Conversely,  the 
higher  cost  groups  find  the  Blue  Cross  rates 
more  attractive.  Blue  Cross  premiums  are 
thus  driven  higher;  and  as  they  are  driven 
higher,  good  risks  find  the  Blues  less  attrac- 
tive. Under  the  circxmnstanoes.  It  is  under- 
standable that  Blue  Ooss  plans  have  found 
it  increasingly  necessary  to  compromise  their 
community-rating  principle. 

Under  the  other  technique  for  handling 
the  problem  of  the  high-risk.  low-Income 
group,  the  retired  person's  previous  employer 
pays  part  or  all  of  the  health  Insurance  pre- 
miums in  retirement.  Under  this  sort  of  ar- 
rangement, the  retired  employee  ordinarily 
retains  all  or  part  of  the  group  health  In- 
surance coverage  he  had  while  he  was  work- 
ing. Prom  the  employee's  standpoint,  there 
are  many  advantages  to  this  sort  of  an  ar- 
rangement: In  addition  to  having  the 
advantage  of  the  employer  contribution,  he 
benefits  from  the  economics  Inherent  In 
group  coverage  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  benefit  protection  provided  by  group 
Insurance  is  characteristically  high. 

Good  as  this  approach  Is,  it  Is  clear  that 
It  can  never  reach  the  majority  of  workers. 
The  worker's  right  to  remain  in  his  com- 
pany's health  insurance  plan  after  retirement 
Is  usually  tied  to  his  eligibility  for  a  pen- 
sion. At  present,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
aged  are  drawing  private  ccmipany  pensions, 
and  only  a  small  portion — about  a  quarter — 
of  these  are  eligible  for  health  Insurance 
under  the  company  plan.  The  number  of 
pensioners  will  grow  in  the  future — about 
40  percent  of  the  wage  and  salary  workers  are 
now  covered — and  thus  undoubtedly  more 
aged  will  have  health  Insiu-ance  protection 
under  group  plans.  However,  It  Is  necessary 
to  consider  that  many  workers  covered  by 
plans  will  never  collect  pensions;  in  many 
instances  20  or  30  years  of  work  for  one  com- 
pany, and  even  emjjloyment  right  \ip  to  the 
time  of  retirement.  Is  required.  Even  al- 
lowing for  an  Increase  in  pension  plan  cov- 
erage and  health  Insurance  protection  under 
these  plans.  It  Is  doubtful  If.  under  the 
most  optimistic  assumption.^,  over  20  or  25 
percent  of  the  future  retired  aged  will  have 


health  Insurance  protection  under  group 
plans.  And  those  who  will  be  protected 
under  group  insurance  will  be  the  very  same 
sort  of  people  who  now  hare  protection  on 
their  own. 

A  third  method  should  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned. There  are  for  sale  by  a  few  com- 
panies individual  policies  providing  paid-up 
protection  at  retirement.  Such  a  policy 
guarantees  that  a  specified  set  of  health  In- 
surance benefits,  payable,  of  course.  In  dol- 
lars rather  than  In  servlcea.  will  be  available 
to  the  policyholder  after  he  reaches  a  spec- 
ified age.  The  great  advantage  of  this  sort 
of  an  arrangement  is  that  the  cost  of  post- 
retlrement  health  Insurance  protection  can 
be  paid  for  while  the  individual  is  working 
and  can  better  afford  the  premiums. 

A  paid-up  Indemnity  plan,  however.  Is  of 
very  uncertain  value.  After  a  lifetime  of 
premium  payments,  the  best  indemnity  plan 
for  paid-up  health  Insurance  could  become 
worthless  If  health  care  costs  have  Incraaaed 
substantially  between  the  date  of  Issue  and 
age  65.  POr  example,  a  policy  written  to 
meet  1940  health  care  costs  would  be  almost 
worthless  today.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
insurance  can  hardly  be  expiected  to  under- 
write the  coat  of  service  benefits  to  be  de- 
livered 30  or  40  years  In  the  future.  More- 
over, this  type  of  policy  has  little  promise 
as  a  timely  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  for  the  paid-up  policies  by  defl nttk>n 
cannot  become  effective  for  many  ye*rs. 
Consvuner  interest  and  sales  bare  not  been 
impressive. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  many  students 
of  the  problem  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  by  Dr.  Basil  C.  MacLean.  formerly 
president  of  the  Blue  Croas  Association,  in 
these  words: 

"A  lifetime's  experience  has  led  me  at 
last  to  conclude  that  the  costs  of  care  of 
the  aged  cannot  be  met.  unaided,  by  the 
mechanisms  of  insurance  or  prepayment  as 
they  exist  today.  The  aged  simply  cannot 
afford  to  buy  from  any  of  these  the  scope  of 
care  that  is  required,  nor  do  the  stern  com- 
petitive realities  permit  any  carrier,  whether 
nonprofit  or  commercial,  to  provide  benefits 
which  are  adequate  at  a  price  which  Is 
feasible  for  any  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  aged.  " 

If  the  problem  cannot  t>e  solved  by  pri- 
vate insurance,  why  U  It  that  the  social 
Insurance  approach  is  effective?  The  social 
security  program  now  provides  protection 
for  practically  all  working  people  and  their 
families.  More  than  9  out  of  10  people 
who  work  are  covered  under  the  program 
and  already  85  percent  of  the  people  now 
becoming  65  are  eligible  for  retirement  bene- 
fits; this  percentage  will  rise  in  the  future 
to  95  percent  or  more.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  some  73  million  earners  contribute  to 
the  program:  86  million  have  conulbuted 
long  enough  to  be  fully  insured.  Coverage, 
then,  is  nearly  universal. 

People  qualify  for  benefiu  under  social 
security  by  working,  and  while  they  are 
working  they  pay  toward  the  cost  of  those 
benefits.  Tlius  the  payments  for  health  in- 
surance protection  under  social  security  are 
made  while  the  person  can  best  afford  it. 
rather  than  out  of  his  reduced  Incocne  in 
retirement. 

Social  security  benefits  are  paid  regardless 
of  Income  from  savings,  pensions,  invest- 
ments, and  the  like,  so  that  the  worker  is 
encouraged  to  supplement  the  basic  pro- 
tection afforded  by  his  social  Insurance  bene- 
fit with  whatever  additional  protection  he 
can  afford  to  buy.  The  social  Insurance 
approach  to  meeting  need  Is  thus  a  major 
social  Invention,  largely  eliminating  the  old 
fear  that  meeUng  need  will  injure  Incen- 
tives to  work  and  save. 

The  use  of  the  payroll  tax  to  finance  the 
program  has  the  effect  of  automatically  In- 
creasing Income  to  the  program  as  earnings 


rlss.  The  Increase  in  Income  permits  bene- 
fits to  be  adjusted  somewhat  in  accordance 
with  current  levels  of  living  and  current 
prices.  This  Is  »  particularly  important 
point  in  providing  a  service  benefit  under 
condltlons  of  rising  costs. 

It  is  these  characteristics  of  social  secu- 
rity that  make  it  the  most  practical  ap- 
proach to  making  health  Insurance  generally 
available  to  the  aged. 

Admittedly,  the  President's  proposal  is 
designed  to  meet  only  the  most  pressing 
health  care  needs  of  the  aged.  But  as  un- 
der the  present  program  of  old-age  and  siur- 
Tivors  Insurance  benefits,  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  build  on  the  basic  health  insur- 
ance protection.  At  least  some  of  the  money 
the  aged  now  spend  to  meet  hospital  costs, 
through  insurance  and  otherwise,  oould  be 
u^ed  to  purchase  Insurance  against  the  costs 
of  the  services  of  physicians  and  dentists, 
drugs,  and  the  other  health  services  and 
supplies  not  covered  under  the  proposal. 
Also,  many  aged  people  who  now  go  without 
any  health  Insurance  protection  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  th*;  financial  catastrophe  of  a  serious 
Illness  would  also  obtain  supplemental  cov- 
erage from  private  sources  once  real  secxirlty 
becomes  possible.  Certainly,  with  basic  pro- 
tection furnished  under  the  Government 
program  a  larger  number  of  private  com- 
panies will  be  encouraged  to  carry  supple- 
mental protection  for  their  retired  employees. 

The  President's  proposal,  then,  is  that 
Government  and  private  insvtrance  play 
complemeritary  roles  In  meeting  the  need. 
The  role  cf  Government  In  the  health  In- 
surance area.  Just  as  It  is  In  the  area  of  re- 
tirement Income,  would  be  to  provide  a 
guarantee  of  bask:  protection  for  Um  aged 
through  the  Nation's  social  Insurance  system. 
The  role  cf  private  Insurance  would  be  to 
build  supp  ementary  protection  on  this  base. 
Neither  can  do  an  adequate  Job  alone,  but 
In  partnerihip  the  result  can  be  a  new  level 
of  security  for  our  people  in  their  retirement 
years. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  close  by  again  remind- 
ing Senaix)rs  that  no  proponent  of  the 
pending  measure  is  proposing  socialized 
medicine  or  wants  anjrthing  to  do  with 
socialized  medicine.  We  want  only  to 
meet  the  financing  of  medical  costs  of 
our  senior  citizens,  particularly  of  the 
great  majority  of  them  who  find  It  im- 
possible u>  meet  such  costs  with  their 
own  resources.  That  is  the  nub  of  the 
proposaL 

It  is  mistake,  und  it  is  a  disservice  to 
the  country,  to  drag  In  the  sti-awmen 
that  have  been  set  up  and  then  try  to 
knock  them  down,  or  to  beat  dead  horses 
in  this  a:ena.  Instead,  we  ought  to  ad- 
dress oui-selves  to  the  medical  costs.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  bill  does  exactly  that. 
Therefore,  I  vigorowsly  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  Anderson  amendments  by  the 
Senate.  || 

Mr.  MiVNSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  distingtiished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  I  was  not  ap- 
proaching him  to  ask  him  to  cease  £Uid 
desist.  I  was  learning  a  great  deal  from 
what  he  was  saying  this  afternoon.  As 
a  former  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming,  he  has  much  to  offer 
Uie  Senate.  Personally  I  wish  to  express 
my  thariks  to  him  for  Uie  information 
which  hi  has  so  generously  given  those 
of  us  wlio  have  been  in  attendance  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Piesident^I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  Quorum. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  submit  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  beginning  Wednesday.  July 
11,  1962,  after  the  morning  hour  during  the 
further  consideration  on  HJR.  10606,  the  pub- 
lic assistance  aiKl  welfare  bill,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  ahall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  nK>ver  of  any  such  amendment 
and  the  majority  leader:  Provided,  In  the 
e^-ent  the  majority  leader  is  In  favor  of  such 
amendment  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader: 
Provided  further.  That  there  shall  be  4 
hours  of  debate  to  be  equally  divided  on  the 
substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  SALTOif STAix  1 ,  and  there  shaU  be 
4  hours  of  debate  to  be  equally  divided  on 
the  substitute  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush]:  Provided  further,  the 
Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table  the  Anderson  amendment  at  8  pjn., 
Tuesday.  July  17.  If  the  motion  to  table  the 
Anderson  amendment  should  fall,  there  shall 
be  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours  debate  on  the 
Anderson  amendment.  All  tinie  shall  be 
equaUy  divided  as  provided  at  the  beginning 
of  this  agreement:  Provided  further,  there 
shall  be  6  hours  of  general  debate  on  the 
bill  to  be  equally  divided  as  previously 
provided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  cl&ri- 
fying  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  understood  that 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
the  1-hour  limitation  on  amendments 
may  apply  as  well  to  amendments  to  the 
Anderson  amendment,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  that  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? _j 

Mr.  DIFtKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  1-hour  limi- 
tation on  amendments  apply  to  all 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  all  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Including  amendments 
hereafter  submitted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Has  the  Jimior  S&a.- 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCaktht] 
been  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  which  he  and  other  Sena- 
tors may  propose  to  the  welfare  bill, 
other  than  to  the  medical  care  portion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Such  amendments 
are  in  order;  and  the  amendmmt  or 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota could  be  brought  up.    I  feel  cer- 


tain that  the  proix)sed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  would  be  satisfactory 
to  him.  although  I  have  not  asked  him. 
Mr.  KEATING.  It  might  require  some 
discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leader^ip 
was  being  as  generous  as  possible,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual Senators. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  make  any 
point  about  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  understand 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  at  3  pjn.  on  Tuesday, 
July  17,  on  the  question  of  recommitting 
the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  the  question  of 
tabling  the  Anderson  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Following  that, 
there  would  be  4  hours  of  debate  on  the 
Anderson  amendment.  Would  that  pre- 
clude the  submission  of  any  other 
amendments  prior  to  the  4  hours  of  de- 
bate on  the  Anderson  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator definitely  say  "No"? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  defi- 
nitely no. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.     HRUSKA.    The     question    wao 
whether  the  submission  of  amendments 
could  be  made  prior  to  that  time.    Could 
they  be  made  after  that  time? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    At  any  time?  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     At  any  time.  ^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Any  amendments  of- 
fered either  before  or  after  that  time 
would  be  subject  to  1  hour's  debate? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Incidentally,  the  ger- 
maneness clause  is  not  included  in  this 
request. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  listened  to  the  ques- 
tion  as  to  whether  other  amendments 
would   be   in   order.     If   the   Anderson 
amendment  should  be   tabled,   amend-  . 
ments  would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Not  to  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objc'ction  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
der!>tand  under  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  although 
am(mdments  to  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment may  be  pending,  at  3  p  jn.  on  Tues- 
day. July  17,  a  vote  will  take  place  on  a 
motion  to  table  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSELA.  Would  that  vote  be  on 
a  motion  to  table  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment as  amended  at  that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  it  would  be 
on  a  motion  to  table  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  completed  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Namely,  at  3  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  July  17 — a  week  from  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  week  from  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
agreement  is  entered. 

LKGISLATIVi:    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  considera- 
tion. I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson],  and  all  other  Senators  for 
their  cooperation  in  bringing  about  an 
agreement  which  is  as  near  to  a  settle- 
ment as  could  be  reached  at  this  time. 

The  agreement  does  not  mean  that 
between  now  and  Tuesday.  July  17,  the 
Senate  will  be  considering  only  the  wel- 
fare proposal,  H.R.  10606.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  at  convenient  times  other 
measures  on  the  calendar  will  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  I  an- 
nounce that  tomorrow,  at  an  appropriate 
time,  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  Calendar  No.  1593,  H.R.  11737, 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research,  development,  and 
operation;  construction  of  facilities;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.,    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  if  all  the  time  is  not  utilized 
on  amendments  or  substitutes,  the  ma- 
jority leader  should  be  in  a  position  in 
which  he  can  set  aside  the  consideration 
of  that  measure  and  have  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  satellite 
bill  or  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  other  measure,  so  that  the  time  will 
be  used  to  advantage.  I  believe  we  have 
a  thorough  understanding  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  bill,  there 
is  also  on  the  calendar.  No.  1631.  Senate 
bill  3392,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended; 
and  there  is  also  on  the  calendar  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  3deld. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  there  is 
some  quandary  regarding  the  possibility 
of  the  taking  of  votes  during  the  ses- 
sion tomorrow,  in  view  of  a  certain  well- 
known  athletic  event  which  is  to 
transpire  in  the  Capital  City.  I  assume 
that,   other  things   being   equal,   there 


will  be  no  record  votes  tomorrow  to 
disturb  the  poise  and  enjoyment  of  those 
who  may  attend  that  event. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not 
wanting  to  be  a  killjoy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  session  this  evening,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  request  is  not 
quite  responsive  to  jny  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  and  espe- 
cially my  distinguished  friend,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  there  will  be  no  roUcall 
votes  tomorrow ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  proceed  with  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill,  and  also  will  dispose 
of  the  authorization  bill  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Congress  to  revise  the 
formula  for  the  school  lunch  program  so 
that  the  funds  are  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  lunches  served 
in  each  State  in  the  preceding  year  has 
evinced  great  interest  in  my  State.  The 
school  lunch  program  has  enthusiastic 
support  in  Utah. 

The  House-passed  bill  is  an  excellent 
one  for  us.  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
will  get  an  equally  good  bill  to  us  shortly 
for  a  vote.  The  Senate  companion  bill 
is  sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long!  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuRDicKl  and  I  have  offered  them 
all  assistance. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  L.  H.  Bates,  the  director  of  the 
School  Foods  Services  in  the  Granite 
School  District— the  district  in  which  I 
went  to  school  incidentally,  and  in  which 
my  father  served  for  many  years  as 
principal  of  its  high  school— which  I  feel 
is  as  fine  an  expression  of  the  values  of 
the  school  lunch  program  as  I  have  ever 
read.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bates'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

QRANrrK  School  District. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  June  28.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Prank  E.  Moss. 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Moss:  Mr.  Rodney  A.  Ashby. 
State  director  of  the  Utah  State  school 
lunch  program,  has  Informed  me  of  your 
efforts  In  behalf  of  the  pending  school  lunch 
legislation  (H.R.  11665,  I  believe),  which  has 
presently  passed  the  House  and  Is  now 
awaiting  Senate  action. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  associates,  and  the  many 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  program  in  this 
district,  our  appreciation  for  your  interest 
in  this  needed  legislation. 


The  school  lunch  program  in  the  Granite 
school  district  has  enthxulMtlc  public  sup- 
port. Many  teachers  have  Informed  me  that, 
"you  can  see  the  difference  when  a  child 
starts  taking  school  lunch."  X  am  enthused 
in  the  program  because  of  my  conviction  of 
the  long-range  nutritional  and  educational 
benefits  which  will  surely  accrue  when  the 
national  school  lunch  programs  can  all 
achieve  their  maximum  potential.  We  have 
come  to  especially  appreciate,  among  others, 
the  contribution  the  program  can  make 
during  periods  of  low  employment  and  eco- 
nomic stress,  such  as  the  one  that  occurred 
in  this  community  during  the  Kennecott 
strike  of  2  years  ago. 

The  program's  economic  Importance  makes 
me  wish,  sometimes,  that  we  were  able  to 
more  adequately  Inform  the  business  com- 
munity of  Its  virtues.  We  have  made  several 
spot  check  Investigations  over  the  years  In 
our  area,  but  have  been  unable  to  find  that 
school  lunch  affects  the  food  dollar  in  the 
home.  Parents  seem  to  spend  about  as  much 
for  food  during  the  time  school  lunch  Is  in 
operation  as  they  spend  when  It  Is  not. 

The  Importance  of  this  In  the  economy  Is 
Indicated  In  the  fact  that  the  Granite  School 
District  program  paid  approximately  $346,000 
In  salaries  and  Inservice  costs,  $70,000  In 
supplies,  maintenance  and  new  equipment 
charges,  and  $596,000  for  food,  most  of  which 
was  purchased  locally,  during  the  past  school 
year.  (This  does  not  Include  the  ffilr  value 
of  the  direct  distribution  commodities 
(USDA  donations),  which  approximated 
another  $218,000  during  1901-62  ) 

We  hope  that  all  of  our  friends  in  the  halls 
of  Government  are  aware  of  the  profound 
influence  this  program  can  exert,  both  In 
the  schools  and  in  the  home,  on  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
no  educational  resource  which  can  so  effec- 
tively demonstrate  and  dramatize  how  well 
prepared  foods  should  look  and  taste 
School  lunch  Is  the  best  tool  at  our  com- 
mand with  which  to  teach  children  to  ap- 
preciate what  wide  varieties  of  foods,  prop- 
erly prepared  in  a  numijer  of  ways  and  served 
in  good  taste,  can  lend  in  interest  and 
esthetic  values  to  a  simple  meal 

The  ultimate  function  of  the  program  lies 
as  much  In  the  teaching  of  our  children  as 
in  filling  the  voids  In  little  stomachs  with 
nutritious  foods.  To  Implement  both  of 
these  functions  we  need  high-quality  foods 
as  well  as  high-quality  cooks.  And  since  the 
program  must  extend  its  services  and  bene- 
fits to  all  children,  we  must  have  the  finan- 
cial help  of  those  divisions  of  our  Govern- 
ment directly  concerned  with  this  phase  of 
the  national  Interest;  and  the  support  of  all 
people  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  fu- 
ture generations  of  our  people. 

The  cost  to  the  child  In  many  of  our  pro- 
grams has  already  placed  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  who  most  need  Its  services. 
School  districts,  faced  with  overwhelming 
financial  difficulties,  hesitate  to  expand  the 
program  In  their  schools  because  they  know 
that,  once  started,  the  great  public  appeal 
the  program  carries  will  force  the  district 
to  underwrite  its  growth,  and  financial 
losses,  from  an  already  too  meager  opera- 
tional budget.  This  legislation  will  more 
equitably  distribute  the  Federal  subsidy 
among  the  States,  and  will  give  the  program 
a  much  needed  lift  in  those  areas  of  the 
Nation  really  Interested  in  the  extension  of 
the  Important  school-lunch  services. 
■*    Thank  you.  Senator  Moss. 

I  am  neither  a  zealot  nor  a  visionary,  but 
wish  to  remain  one  of  your  enthusiastic  con- 
stituents,  with   an   abiding   interest  in   the 
development  of  good  school-lunch  programs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  H.  Bates, 
Director,  School  Foods  Services,  Oran- 
ite  School  District. 
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BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS  NO  AUBI 
FOR  ABSURDITY  OF  CONTRADIC- 
TORY FISCAL  AND  MONETARY 
POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
called  upon  by  leading  economic  proups 
in  the  Nation  to  request  a  tax  cut.  The 
AFL-CIO,  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  leading  political  figures,  in- 
cliiding  tlie  Governors'  conference  and 
some  of  tlie  outstanding  Members  of  this 
body,  have  called  upon  the  President  to 
cut  taxes.  One  of  the  outstanding  news- 
papers in  the  country,  the  New  York 
Times,  has  likewise  hammered  away,  day 
after  day,  in  pleading  for  a  tax  cut. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  not  requesting  a  tax  cut  at 
this  time,  for  withstanding  this  pressure, 
and  for  recognizing  that  this  is  the  wrong 
time  to  make  a  tax  cut. 

The  plea  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
published  today  In  the  New  York  Times 
is  typical  of  the  pleas  which  have  been 
made.  In  the  body  of  the  editorial  we 
find  a  clear-cut  refutation  of  the  case 
made  in  support  of  the  plea ;  I  now  read 
beginning  with  tXte  second  paragraph  of 
the  editorial: 


The  adminlstratiidn  can  quite  properly  ob- 
serve that  business  activity  Is  generaUy 
healthy,  with  moat  sectors  well  above  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago,  when  the  economy  was 
In  the  first  stage  of  Its  recovery  from  the  1960 
recession.  Today,  gross  national  product  Is 
continuing  to  advance,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
index  of  industrial  production  Is  at  a  new 
high,  and  home  conetruction  Is  strong. 

Tet  an  objective  appraisal  also  will  reveal 
that  the  health  of  the  economy  Is  far  from 
robust.  \ 


Ai 


Mr.  President,  it  there  is  a  time  to  re- 
duce taxes,  so  that  we  shall  deliberate- 
ly have  a  deficit,  that  time  would  seem 
to  be  whfn  we  are  in  a  recession  or 
when  we  are  moving  toward  a  reces- 
sion. If  we  are  to  plan  for  a  deficit  now, 
this  year — not  only  an  administrative 
deficit,  but  also  a  deficit  in  the  national 
accounts  budget,  in  other  words,  a  deficit 
in  the  budget  which  most  accurately  re- 
flects the  impact  of  the  Government  on 
the  economy,  when  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding, then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
sistent we  would  almost  always  plan  and 
work  for  a  deficit,  and  never  will  have 
a  balanced  budget.  The  size  of  the  na- 
tional debt  will  be  bound  to  increase  year 
after  year,  without  any  question. 

The  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
concludes  as  follows : 

The  White  House  has  been  debating  and 
discussing  the  problem  of  what  plagues  the 
economy  for  nearly  18  months.  It  has  been 
bombarded  with  iwdvlce  from  all  quarters. 
Surely  It  Is  time  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  exercise 
his  responsibility  and  leadership  by  making 
decisions  to  fulfill  his  frequently  made 
pledge — to  get  the  economy  moving  forward 
at  a  brisker  pace.    1 1 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
absolutely  correct.  Sometimes  it  requires 
fully  as  much  courage — in  fact,  under 
these  circumstances,  even  more  courage 
is  required — to  resist  such  pressure  and 
not  to  request  a  tax  cut,  as  to  ask  for  a 
tax  cut 


\ 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Time    for    Decisions 

The  administration,  according  to  President 
Kennedy,  Is  continuing  to  watch  the  basic 
economic  Indicators  to  determine  whether 
new  measures  are  needed  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  Increase  jobs.  It  still  hopes  for 
action  on  Its  tax  revision  bill,  first  recom- 
mended over  a  year  ago,  even  though  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  plans  to  allow 
the  bUl  only  a  week  before  moving  to  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Op- 
position to  the  tax  bill  is  so  bitter  that  its 
chances  of  quick  approval  are  virtually  zero. 
This  is  a  factor  the  White  House  cannot  ig- 
nore in  its  latest  appraisal  of  the  economic 
situation  and  what  to  do  about  It. 

The  administration  can  quite  properly  ob- 
serve that  business  activity  is  generally 
healthy,  with  most  sectors  well  at>ove  the 
levels  of  a  year  ago,  when  tlie  economy  was  In 
the  first  stage  of  its  recovery  from  the  1960 
recession.  Today,  gross  national  product  Is 
continuing  to  advance,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
index  of  industrial  production  Is  at  a  new 
high,  and  home  construction  Is  strong. 

Yet,  an  objective  appraisal  also  will  reveal 
that  the  health  of  the  economy  Is  far  from 
robust.  Apart  from  the  sharp  slump  In  stock 
market  values,  consumer  spending  is  not  in- 
creasing In  line  with  the  rise  In  Incomes; 
business  spending  on  plant  and  equipment  Is 
proceeding  at  a  slower  than  expected  pace; 
and  slowdowns  are  occurring  In  such  key 
areas  as  steel  production,  carloadlngs  and  In- 
coming orders.  These  weak  spots  do  not 
mean  that  a  recession  Is  In  the  offing,  but 
they  are  scarcely  the  symptoms  associated 
with  a  vigorous  expanding  economy. 

Indeed,  the  most  disturbing  signs  at  this 
Juncture  are  that  unemployment  Is  froeen 
at  high  levels  and  the  amount  of  unused 
productlor  facilities  remains  large.  These 
are  the  very  problems  the  President  asked 
his  advisers  to  study  even  before  be  took 
office.  Since  then  the  economy  has  ad- 
vanced, but  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  pledged  to  get 
the  economy  moving  forward,  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  growth  has  not  been  rapid 
enough  to  absorb  our  unused  resources  of 
men  and  machinery. 

A  new  study  of  the  economy  can  do  little 
more  than  confirm  that  the  economy's  ex- 
pansion is  below  expectations,  and  that 
evidence  of  sluggishness  and  potential  stag- 
nancy Is  increasing.  The  President's  In- 
decislveness  squares  poorly  with  the  stand- 
ard he  set  for  himself  when  be  observed  In 
his  Independence  Day  address  that  "Others 
may  confine  themselves  to  debate,  discus- 
sion and  that  ultimate  luxury — free  advice. 
Our  resp>onsibility  Is  one  of  decision,  for 
to  govern  is  t    choose." 

This  Is  the  challenge  the  President  must 
face.  The  White  House  has  been  debating 
and  discussing  the  problem  of  what  plagues 
the  economy  for  nearly  18  months.  It  has 
been  bombarded  with  advice  from  all  quar- 
ters. Surely  It  Is  time  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
exercise  his  respousibUity  and  leadership  by 
making  decisions  to  fulfill  his  frequently 
made  pledge — to  get  the  economy  moving 
forward  at  a  brisker  pace. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  have  empha- 
sized repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, one  of  the  most  absurd  chapters 
in  the  record  of  governmental  economic 
jwlicy  seems  to  be  developing.  The  two 
great  instiniments  of  economic  policy  are 
flscal  policy  and  monetary  policy.    We 


can  follow  a  fiscal  policy  of  incurring  a 
deficit  and  thereby  stimulating  the 
economy,  or  we  can  follow  a  fiscal  policy 
of  maintaining  a  surplus  and  thereby 
contracting  the  economy. 

Likewise,  we  can  follow  a  monetary 
policy  of  limiting  the  supply  of  money, 
driving  up  interest  rates,  and  contract- 
ing the  economy;  or  we  can  follow  a 
monetary  policy  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  money,  letting  interest  rates  fall,  and 
thereby  encouraging  the  economy  to  ex- 
pand and  increase. 

But  economists  have  never  concluded 
that  fiscal  policy  is  necessarily  more 
potent  than  monetary  policy,  or  vice 
versa.  However,  always  throughout  the 
history  of  our  country,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  has  been  followed — 
or  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow — 
a  corsistent  pwlicy  of  having  the  economy 
stimulated  by  means  of  a  deficit  and  by 
means  of  falling  interest  rates,  or  in 
times  of  inflation,  a  policy  of  having  the 
brakes  put  on  the  econcnny,  by  having 
a  suiplus,  and  at  the  same  time  ti^ying  to 
increase  interest  rates. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  may  be 
about  to  follow  a  contradictory  policy. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  an- 
nounced, or  by  its  action  has  indicated, 
that  it  intends  to  have  a  tighter  and 
tighter  monetary  jxilicy  and  will  not  let 
the  supply  of  money  increase  as  rapidly 
as  the  gross  national  product  increases. 

During  June,  interest  rates  rose  sharp- 
ly for  maturities  all  along  the  line — 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private. 

The  July  7  issue  of  Business  Week 
magazine  makes  the  following  comment 
on  the  situation: 

A  new  approach  to  monetary  jKJlicy  was 
being  hammered  out  behind  closed  doors  in 
Washington  this  week.  A  swing  toward 
tighter  and  more  expensive  money  appears 
In  the  wind,  even  though  widespread  doubts 
are  being  heard  about  the  economy's  vigor. 

Such  a  shift  would  run  against  both  con- 
vention and  precedent.  Always  in  the  past, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  reacted  to  a  slack 
In  business  with  easier  money  and  lower  In- 
terest rates  to  stimulate  the  economy.  But, 
Increiisingly,  the  Fed's  energies  now  are 
being  directed  to  defending  the  International 
position  of  the  dollar,  and  this  demands  a 
policy  of  relatively  high  Interest  rates. 

To  a  growing  number  of  administration 
advisf^rs,  this  means  that  an  aggressive  fiscal 
policy — In  short,  a  deliberate  policy  of  heavy 
Federal  deficits — must  carry  the  burden  of 
countering  any  incipient  economic  slump. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  economy  will 
be  stretched  like  a  rope  in  a  tug  of  war, 
between  the  horse  of  flscal  policy  moving 
toward  expansion  and  the  horse  of 
monetary  policy  moving  toward  contrac- 
tion. No  one  knows  whether  the  flnal 
result  will  be  a  contracting  effect  on  the 
economy  or  an  expanding  effect;  but  we 
know  that  this  policy  will  result  in  cer- 
tain deflnite  consequences.  First,  we 
shall  have  a  deflcit — and  a  much  larger 
deficit,  if  the  economy  is  to  be  kept 
moving — because  of  this  credit  policy; 
and  we  shall  have  substantially  higher 
interest  rates  because  of  the  fiscal  policy. 
But  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
economy  will  move  ahead,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  will  help  solve  the 
unemployment    problem,    because    the 
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contracting  effects  of  the  credit  policy 
may  overcome  the  expanding  conse- 
quences of  the  fiscal  policy. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  justify  such 
action,  in  which  the  Government  seems 
to  be  divided  against  itself?  It  will 
seem  to  be  moving  nowhere. 

U.S.     OFFICIALS    PLANT    INTERNATIONAL     BANKEK 
PLEA 

The  following  very  revealing  observa- 
tion is  made  in  the  article  in  Business 
Week: 

Some  discreet  hints,  moreover,  have  been 
dropped  on  how  the  Fed  might  react  to  a 
downturn  in  business  this  year.  Early  in 
June,  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments in  Basle,  Switzerland — where  the 
leading  central  bankers  of  the  free  world 
meet  regularly  to  coordinate  international 
financial  policy — came  out  strongly  for  a 
combination  of  high  interest  rates  and  big 
deficits  as  the  best  approach  to  the  twin 
problems  facing  the  U.S  economy.  Sc«ne 
bankers  in  New  York  are  convinced  that 
this  BIS  formula  was  adopted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  U.S.  officials  who  sit  in  at 
Basle. 

U.S.  officials  made  a  very  intriguing 
suggestion  to  international  bankers. 
They  suggest  to  international  bankers 
who  in  turn  suggest  to  us  that  the  best 
policy  we  could  follow  would  be  to  try 
to  expand  the  economy  with  deficits 
while  increasing  our  interest  rates. 

It  is  interesting  that  yesterday,  on 
"Meet  the  Press,"  Per  Jacobsson,  head 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  who 
is  recognized  as  probably  the  most 
eminent  of  the  international  bankers, 
and  perhaps  the  ablest,  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  tax  cut  that  would  in- 
crease the  deficit  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  we  are  going  to 
follow  the  advice  of  international 
bankers,  we  should  be  pretty  discrim- 
inating about  it.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  would  be  a  paradise  for  inter- 
national bankers  in  many  ways,  as  I 
shall  explain  later. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  unanswered  question  is  the  reaction  of 
European  central  bankers.  How  would  they 
respond  to  a  tight  money  policy  in  the 
United  States?  Would  Britain  and  the 
Conunon  Market  countries  raise  their  rates 
in  tandem,  or  would  they,  in  effect,  allow 
the  United  States  an  interest  rate  advantage 
that  could  pull  funds  out  of  Europe? 

Why  would  they  not  raise  their  rates? 
They  would  have  every  opp)ortunity  and 
every  incentive  to  do  so  if  we  raised 
ours,  so  they  could  attract  capital.  They 
would  have  a  further  incentive  that  we 
do  not  have,  because  inflation  is  far  more 
pressing  in  Europe  than  it  is  here.  In 
Europe  they  have  relatively  little  excess 
capacity.  They  have  a  shortage  of  labor 
and  very  little  unemployment.  They 
have  a  record  of  prices  having  risen 
more  rapidly  than  ours  in  the  past  10 
years.  In  France  there  has  been  a  42- 
percent  increase  in  price  in  the  last  10 
years,  whereas  the  increase  has  been 
only  13  percent  in  this  country. 

So  those  countries  would  have  every 
incentive  for  keeping  up  with  us  if  we 
raised  our  interest  rates.  That  is  no  way 
for  us  to  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problems,  because  we  might  expect  in- 


ternational bankers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  by  increasing  their  in- 
come, by  raising  interest  rates,  and  they 
would  have  an  incentive  to  do  so  if  we 
increased  our  own  interest  rates. 

ADVERSE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  ONLT  SOLID 
ALIBI 

The  one  solid  argument  in  favor  of 
this  contradictory  and  conflicting  policy 
being  urged  on  the  country  is  that  it 
would  help  contribute  to  a  solution  of 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments.  The 
theory  is  that  if  our  interest  rates  were 
higher,  one  of  the  elements  in  the  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments  might  be 
mitigated.  That  is,  if  our  interest  rates 
were  higher,  there  would  be  less  of  a 
tendency  for  speculators  to  shift  their 
investments  from  this  country  to  other 
countries  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higher  interest  rates  there. 

U.S.    ECONOMIC    STRENGTH    MORE    IMPORTANT 
THAN    BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS 

There  are  many  arguments  against 
this  theory,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  basic 
argument  is  that  the  solution  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  should  not 
be  given  such  a  high  priority  relative  to 
the  solution  of  the  domestic  growth  and 
imemployment  problems,  which  are  more 
severe  and  more  fundamental. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  why  most  of 
the  developed  countries  left  the  gold 
standard  was  that  they  decided  to  place 
a  higher  priority  on  internal  stability 
rather  than  external  stability. 

If  that  is  true  of  other  countries.  It 
should  be  true  of  the  United  States,  for 
many  reasons.  International  trading 
and  international  transfer  of  capital 
funds  is  not  nearly  as  important  to  this 
country  as  it  is  to  other  countries. 

International  trade,  while  important 
to  the  American  economy,  represents  far 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  total  gross 
national  product.  It  is  closer  to  5  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  It 
is  a  relatively  minor  element.  Par  more 
important  is  the  basic  welfare  and 
strength  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

If  we  follow  a  tight-money  policy, 
every  time  the  interest  rate  goes  up  1 
percent,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  on 
the  part  of  home  buyers  to  postpone 
buying  homes,  or  not  to  buy  them,  be- 
cause the  biggest  element  in  the  cost  of 
buying  a  home  is  interest. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  home  buyers, 
but  it  is  true  of  automobile  and  appli- 
ance buyers  and  of  buyers  of  every 
product  that  is  bought  on  time. 

It  is  also  true  of  businesses.  When 
interest  rates  are  high,  businesses  are 
much  less  likely  to  buy,  particularly 
when  credit  is  being  rationed,  as  it  is 
today,  when  our  reserves  are  growing 
tighter  and  tighter.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, businesses  postpKjne  their 
expansion  and  activities,  and  the  effect 
of  the  monetary  policy  is  restrictive. 

But  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  5 '2  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  is  unemployed,  and 
has  been  so  for  the  past  6  months,  ever 
since  February,  seems  to  me  not  logical 
or  sensible. 

us     BALANCE   FUNDAMENTALLY  SOUND 

In  the  second  place,  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position  is  fundamentally 
sound.    When  all  assets,  both  short  and 


long  term,  are  considered,  the  United 
States  is  still  a  creditor  nation. 

Even  when  one  looks  only  at  our  short- 
run  position,  we  are  well  off  when  it  is 
realized  that  most  of  the  short-run 
claims  against  the  dollar  are  of  a  nature 
that  would  not  be  used  to  acquire  gold. 

The  short-run  problem  would  be  even 
less  bothersome  if  we  chose  to  make  the 
institutional  phange  which  would  ];>ermit 
our  short-term  claims  on  others  to  be 
convertible  into  gold,  just  as  their  o£Bcial 
dollar  holdings  are  convertible  into  gold. 

Furthermore,  the  $16  billion  in  gold 
that  we  have  can  be  made  completely 
available  for  this  convertibility  factor  if 
the  Congress  wants  to  do  it,  because  we 
require  )12  billion  gold  backing  for  our 
currency.  This  can  be  eliminated. 
Many  prominent  bankers,  including  the 
head  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Co..  have 
urged  that,  so  the  gold  can  be  made 
completely  available. 

TIME    LIKELY    TO    DIMINISH    BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

In  the  third  place,  time  is  on  our  side, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulty  will  diminish  in  magni- 
tude as  various  self-correcting  forces 
manifest  themselves. 

As  the  labor  shortage  in  West  Europe 
results  in  ever-higher  wages  and  labor 
costs,  any  competitive  advantage  they 
have  will  become  less.  This  was  so  2 
or  3  years  ago.  It  becomes  more  obvious 
that,  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor, 
not  only  in  Western  Europe,  but  other- 
wise, their  wages  are  rising  much  more 
rapidly  than  our  wages  are.  Even  in 
terms  of  inflation,  real  wages  in  those 
countries  are  rising  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  in  this  country. 

Under  those  circumstances,  as  Euro- 
pean wages  go  up,  their  standard  of 
living  will  go  up,  with  the  result  that 
there  will  be  a  growing  market  for  the 
consumer  durables  produced  in  the 
United  States,  with  at  least  a  compara- 
tive advantage. 

HIGH    INTEREST    RATES    POOR    SOLUTION 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental balance-of-payments  problem, 
higher  domestic  interest  rates  are  not 
the  only,  or  even  the  obvious,  solution. 
It  is  true  that  for  the  last  several  years 
we  have  had  a  balance-of-payments 
problem.  It  has  been  entirely  planned  by 
us  and  ordered  by  us.  inasmuch  as  the 
basic  reason  for  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  that  we  have  had  a  foreign 
aid  program  through  which  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  abroad  and  sent 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  troops 
abroad.  I  have  supported  this.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  have.  While  the 
American  people  are  far  from  unani- 
mous, most  Americans  support  it.  It  has 
been  necessary.  The  Marshall  plan  and 
the  Greek-Turkish  aid  programs  were 
smashing  successes.  Such  programs 
have  obviously  contributed  to  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

In  addition,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  stationed 
abroad.  Of  course,  this  means  we  must 
export  billions  of  dollars  to  support  the 
American  troops  stationed  abroad.  Both 
of  these  elements  are  within  our  control. 
Both  these  elements  we  can  diminish  at 
will.     Congress  and  the  administration 


are  working  on  both  these  elements.  We 
are  in  a  much  more  desirable  position 
today  to  alleviate  these  conditions,  be- 
cause our  allies  are  much  stronger  than 
they  were  and  they  can  afford  to  carry  a 
heavier  burden  of  the  security  and  the 
military  obligations  of  the  free  world. 

The  outflow  of  long-term  U.S.  equity 
capital  is  determined  by  prosF>ective 
higher  rates  of  iteturn  on  that  equity 
capital,  which  are  ^igher  than  any  inter- 
est rates. 

So  the  position  of  ownership  capital, 
the  possibility  of  profits,  is  likely  to  be 
far  more  de<isive  in  terms  of  equity  capi- 
tal, which  is  the  main  investment  abroad. 
When  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  made  its  co- 
lossal Investment  in  Britain  recently,  this 
was  a  real  blow  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  was  a  flne  thing  for  the  Brit- 
ish economy  In  that  instance  the  export 
of  capital  had  nothing  to  do  with  inter- 
est rates. 

Second:  While  the  outflow  of  U.S. 
long-term  capital  for  portfolio  In- 
vestment is  affected  by  interest  differen- 
tials, this  cannot  be  reduced  significantly 
without  cutting  exports  from  the  United 
States.  While  some  borrowed  money 
might  end  up  in  being  used  for  purchase 
of  gold  from  the  United  States,  this  can- 
not continue  in  the  long  run. 

Third :  Sales  of  securities  in  this  coun- 
try by  foreigners  may  not  be  cut  by 
higher  interest  rates.  Countries  like 
Switzerland  already  have  much  lower 
rates  than  the  United  States.  If  the  in- 
terest rate  differential  were  the  only  con- 
cern, they  would  aell  their  securities  in 
Switzerland  instead  of  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  cap;tal  is  more  scarce  in  Europe 
than  In  the  United  States,  one  would  ex- 
pect the  int<?rest  rates  to  be  higher  than 
in  the  Unittd  States.  That  is  perfectly 
natural.  Not  only  is  the  capital  more 
scarce,  but  the  risk  is  greater,  on  the 
basis  of  all  'he  experience  we  have  had. 
If  the  U.S.  rates  went  up.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  differential  would  re- 
main, with  the  result  that  European 
rates  would  go  up  again,  with  the  result 
that  we  would  be  back  where  we  started. 

There  is  every  incentive  for  other 
countries  to  increase  their  rates,  and  I 
think  there  is  every  likelihood  that  they 
will. 

INTERNATIONA!.  BANKERS'  PARADISE 

Other  solutions  to  any  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  would  be  better  for  the 
United  States  than  raising  the  interest 
rates  and  following  the  tight-credit  pol- 
icy which  imposes  a  contraction  on  the 
economy  at  the  same  time  there  is  an 
overwhelming  call  for  a  tax  cut,  even 
though  they  would  not  be  better  for  the 
foreign  bankers. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  would  suggest 
that  the  United  States  should  raise  its 
interest  rates  in  order  to  lower  its  capi- 
tal account  deficit,  instead  of  taking 
steps  to  increase  its  trade  surplus.  Their 
solution  would  contribute  to  a  foreign 
bankers'  paradise;  they  would  make 
higher  interest  rates  on  the  increased 
volume  of  loans  to  their  own-  nationals 
resulting  from  the  decline  in  competi- 
tion from  the  United  States  in  their  own 
countries  and  in  third  markets,  as  the  re- 


sult of  taking  steps  which  would  di- 
minish or  just  maintain  the  present 
levels  of  U.S.  investments  abroad,  and 
present  trade  surplus  levels. 

Noninflationary  domestic  expansion  is 
good  in  itself,  and  would  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Nothing  such  as  higher  inter- 
est rates  should  be  done  which  would 
compromise  the  chances  of  this  funda- 
mental improvement  occurring. 

As  I  say.  how  best  to  secure  this  fun- 
damental improvement  is  the  principal 
economic  problem  we  have.  We  can 
handle  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
if  we  have  to.  We  have  many  instru- 
ments to  use.  One  has  been  suggested  by 
a  distinguished  Senator — that  we  do 
what  every  other  country  has  done,  when 
it  has  had  this  kind  of  problem,  that 
we  pass  a  law  to  limit  the  amount  of 
capital  American  speculators  can  in- 
vest abroad.  Every  country  in  the  world 
except  Switzerland  and  the  United 
States  has  done  sc.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  do  it.  Only  a  few 
hundred  people  are  involved.  Why 
should  they  have  a  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  4  million  unemployed?  Why  should 
we  adopt  a  crippling  economic  program 
for  them?  This  may  be  a  last  resort  but 
it  is  available.  European  bankers  do  not 
practice  restriction  on  own  economies. 

Furthermore,  I  stress  the  point  that 
European  bankers  themselves  do  not  be- 
lieve in  restrictive  monetary  policy.  I 
can  prove  this  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
said  in  the  32d  annual  report  of  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  about 
monetary  policy. 

FRANCE 

On  page  64.  these  are  the  remarks  with 
regard  to  France : 

In  order  to  satisfy  a  strong  private  demand 
for  liquidity  and  to  avoid  impeding  economic 
growth,  the  monetary  authorities  followed 
a  rather  liberal  credit  policy  in  1961.  (At 
the  same  time,  however,  a  number  of  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  liquidity  expansion 
from  reaching  such  a  scale  as  would  threaten 
monetary  equilibrium.) 

Capital  issues  in  1961  reached  a  new  high 
of  NP8.8  milliard  compared  with  NF6.9 
milliard  in  the  preceding  year.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  total  was  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Treasury,  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  did  not  place  a  loan  on  the  market. 
Moreover,  despite  the  large  volume  of  issues, 
the  effective  yield  on  newly  issued  indus- 
trial obligations  remained  throughout  the 
year  at  about  5.7  percent. 

France  is  not  following  a  policy  of 
tight  money.  It  is  true  thjat  the  inter- 
est rates  in  France  may  be  higher  than 
those  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
traditionally  been  higher.  France  is  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  trying  to  expand  the 
economy  by  a  relatively  easy  monetary 
policy. 

NETHERLANDS 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Nether- 
lands is  reported  on  page  69 : 

As  another  element  of  policy,  the  author- 
ities intervened  as  necessary  on  the  money 
m.arket  in  order  to  keep  short-term  interest 
rates  a  low  level  and  thus  to  encourage  the 
banks  to  extend  their  liquid  holdings  and 
credits  abroad.  This  would  serve  to  check 
both  the  increase  in  official  exchange  re- 
serves and  domestic  credit  expansion.  In 
fact,  during  the  whole  of  1961  and  so  far  in 


1962  money  market  rates  have  remained  well 
below  the  official  discount  rate. 

So  the  Netherlands,  also,  is  following 
a  relatively  easy  monetary  policy. 

ITALY 

On  page  72  of  the  report  this  is  said 
about  Italy: 

Thanks  to  the  country's  strong  external 
position,  the  monetary  authorities  have  been 
able  since  1958  consistently  to  follow  a  liberal 
credit  policy  aimed  at  encouraging  rapid 
economic  growth. 

In  other  words,  Italy  does  not  wish  to 
cripple  its  own  economic  growth,  but  the 
international  bankers  say  that  the 
United  States  should  do  so. 
I  continue,  with  respect  to  Italy: 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  essential  task 
of  policy  has  been  to  insure  that  credit  ex- 
pansion, though  proceeding  swiftly,  was 
orderly  and  smooth.  Whereas  in  1960  this 
had  prompted  action  designed  to  sterilize  a 
certain  volume  of  excess  liquidity.  In  1961 
and  early  1962  the  monetary  authorities 
found  it  necessary  to  take  positive  measures 
to  ease  the  pressures  that  converged  on  the 
credit  institutions. 

BELGIUM 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Belgium 
is  set  forth  on  page  74  of  the  report : 

The  independence  of  the  Ckingo  and  the 
comp)etltive  implications  of  the  Common 
Market  have  intensified  the  needs  to  stimu- 
late private  investment  and  quicken  eco- 
nomic growth.  For  monetary  policy  this  has 
implied  the  desirability  of  a  generally  lower 
structure  of  Interest  rates  and  easier  avail- 
ability of  capital,  the  main  obstacles  to  which 
have  been  the  Treasury's  absorption  of  long- 
term  funds  for  deficit-financing  purposes 
and,  in  the  12  months  up  to  August  1961. 
the  precarious  external  balance.  In  stimu- 
lating private  investment,  therefore,  much 
reliance  continued  to  be  placed  on  the  grant- 
ing by  semlpubllc  lending  institutions  of 
long-term  credits  at  preferentially  low  inter- 
est rates. 

Notwithstanding  its  difficulty  in  the 
Congo  operation.  Belgium  is  following  an 
easy  money  policy. 

WEST   GERMANY 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  country  pointed 
out  as  a  model,  as  an  ideal,  a  country 
which  has  done  a  great  deal  econom- 
ically. Very  often  people  say,  "Why  not 
follow  the  policy  of  West  Germany?" 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  West  German 
policy.  I  read  from  this  32d  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements: 

The  reversal  of  credit  policy  initiated  late 
in  1960  was  essentially  completed  by  the 
middle  of  1961.  Prom  a  level  of  5  percent  In 
November  1960  the  Bundesbank's  discount 
rate  had  been  reduced  in  three  steps  to  3 
I>ercent  by  the  following  May.  In  order  to 
stimulate  the  acquisition  of  foreign  money 
market  assets,  the  Bank's  selling  rate  for 
domestic  paper  had  been  brought  down  even 
more  sharply,  that  on  2-  to  3-month  treasury 
bills  falling  from  4%  percent  in  October  1960 
to  214    percent  by  the  spring. 

In  other  words,  they  are  reaching  the 
point  of  being  below  our  level. 

Another  key  element  of  policy  was  the 
progressive  reduction  of  reserve  require- 
ments. In  the  first  half  of  1961  the  require- 
ment as  regards  sight  deposits,  for  Instance, 
was  lowered  from  155  to  125  percent  of  the 
level  obtaining  in  October  1959  when  the 
credit  squeeze  was  initiated.  Altogether, 
these      reductions      provided       the      credit 
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Institutions    with    about    DM2    milliard    of 
additional  liquidity. 

In  other  words,  Germany  is  following 
a  policy  of  easier  money  and  credit  ex- 
pansion, but  it  is  said  that  the  United 
States  should  follow  a  tight-money 
policy. 

From  pages  69  to  71  of  the  report,  it 
is  stated  further  in  regard  to  Germany: 

In  the  capital  market  net  new  l5sues  of 
bonds  and  shares  Jvunped  to  DM3.9  milliard 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  as  against  DM3.1 
milliard  in  the  comparable  period  of  1960. 
A  growth  In  mortgage  and  local  authority 
issues,  taken  up  mostly  by  the  credit  insti- 
tutions was  largely  responsible  for  this 
change.  However,  the  rising  trend  of  secu- 
rity prices  also  attracted  DM1.3  milliard 
of  foreign  Investment  funds.  Between 
October  I960  and  July  1961  the  average 
effective  yield  on  new  Issues  of  flxed -Interest 
securities  fell  from  6.4  to  5.4  percent. 

They  did  not  rise,  but  fell. . 

SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland  is  regarded  by  many  as 
another  model  country.  This  is  what  is 
said  about  Switzerland,  on  pages  75  and 
76  of  the  report  of  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements : 

By  rights  the  emergence  of  a  large  ex- 
ternal deficit  on  current  account,  together 
with  an  Increase  in  the  outflow  of  long-term 
capital,  should  have  brought  the  banks  un- 
der considerable  liquidity  pressure  in  1961. 
The  effect  of  these  changes  was  more  than 
offset,  however,  by  a  large  influx  of  funds 
from  abroad,  mostly  consisting  of  short-term 
capital.  The  monetary  authorities  con- 
tinued in  1961  with  their  basic  policy  of  low 
interest  rates,  the  object  being  to  encourage 
the  export  of  both  the  short-  and  of  long- 
term  capital.  In  addition,  the  1960  gentle- 
man's agreement  with  the  banks,  restricting 
the  terms  on  which  foreign  deposits  can  be 
accepted,  was  renewed  for  another  year  as 
from   August    1961. 

In  the  capital  market  net  new  issues 
Jumped  up  from  Sw.fcs.  2,220  to  3.110  mil- 
lion between  1960  and  1961.  Long-term  in- 
terest rates,  however,  showed  little  change, 
the  yield  on  Government  bonds  fluctuating 
around  3  percent   over   the  year. 

AtJSTRIA 

Though  broad  In  scope,  the  restrictive 
credit  measures  taken  in  March  1960  had 
more  the  effect  of  absorbing  excess  bank 
liquidity  than  of  slowing  down  at  once 
the  record  rate  of  credit  expansion.  By 
June  1961  the  credit  institutions'  liquidity 
had  reached  a  low  point.  This  situation 
proved  short  lived,  however,  because  their 
liquidity  soon  began  to  rise  again  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  renewed  inflow  of  gold  and 
foreign  exchange,  together  with  a  substan- 
tial redemption  of  bank-held  Treasury  bills. 
Thus,  the  total  volume  of  commercial  credits 
granted  by  these  Institutions  increased  over 
the  year  by  Sch.  7.5  milliard,  l.e,  only  Just 
short  of  the  big  expansion  In  1960. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  the  early  spring  of  1962  the  economic 
climate  had  changed.  The  basic  balance 
of  payments  had  Improved,  there  was  a  new 
Infliix  of  capital  from  abroad  and  domestic 
demand  was  picking  up  slowly.  Against  this 
background  bank  rate  was  brought  down 
In  two  steps  in  March  from  6  to  5  percent, 
and  then  again  toward  the  end  of  April 
to  4Va  percent.  However,  the  yield  on  long- 
term  securities,  which  at  the  end  of  1961 
stood  at  6.45  percent  was  still  high  as  6.1 
percent  in  May  1962. 


By  the  spring  of  1962  the  Investment  boom 
had  lost  some  of  Its  impetus  and  demand 


pressures   had   ceased.     As  an  initial  move 
toward  easier  credit,  the  Rlksbank  reduced 

Us  discount  rate  in  early  April  from  5  to  4',i 
percent. 

ST7UMAKT 

In  conclusion  and  in  summary,  in 
eveiT  one  of  these  European  countries 
leaders  are  not  following  a  policy  of 
tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 
They  are  following  a  policy  of  reducing 
their  Interest  rates,  expanding  their 
economy,  and  helping  their  economy  to 
grow.  They  are  doing  so,  though  in 
virtually  every  case  they  have  no  unem- 
ployment problem.  America  has  an  un- 
employment problem.  We  have  the 
problem  of  vacant  resources.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
indicated  last  month  that  we  have  great 
capital  resources  and  factory  resources 
that  are  unused.  We  not  only  have  a 
problem  of  unemployed  men  but  unem- 
ployed facilities.  Yet  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  insists  on  following  a  con- 
tracting policy,  when  throughout  the 
country  advocates  of  expansion  are  say- 
ing that  we  should  expand  by  reducing 
the  income  tax  and  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  we  would  guarantee  a  deeper  defi- 
cit and  a  bigger  national  debt  than  we 
now  have. 

SYLVIA    PORTER    INDICATES    HOW    WE    CAN    SOLVE 
BALANCE    or    PATMENTS 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  an  article  entitled  "Where 
Payments  Are  Unbalanced,"  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter,  relating  to  the  same  prob- 
lem in  v.hich  she  goes  through  oui"  whole 
balance  of  payments  problem  and  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

At  this  late  date,  certainly,  other  nations 
in  the  free  world  can  take  over  a  much  bigger 
share  of  the  %b  billion  burden  we  are  carrying 
for  defense  and  economic  aid. 

We  can  raise  our  earnings  from  tourist 
spending  within  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  export  more  goods. 

We  need  to  balance  our  accounts  so  credi- 
tors wont  deplete  our  gold  and  weaken  the 
dollar. 

Miss  Porter,  who  incidentally  is  one 
of  the  advocates  of  a  policy  of  big  deficits 
and  also  high  interest  rates,  has  indi- 
cated ways  in  which  we  can  solve  our 
balance  of  pajrments  problem  without 
doing  this. 

Incidentally,  only  a  few  hours  ago  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  pointed 
out  that  we  are  having  solid  success  in 
expanding  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  a  year  the  money 
being  spent  in  our  country  by  foreign 
tourists  who  are  traveling  in  our  country. 
It  is  most  encouraging  and  helps  to 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  our  unfavor- 
able balance-of -payment  situation, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Sylvia  Porter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wreke  Payments  Are  Unbalanced 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  you're  more  than  a  hit-and-run  reader 
of  one  of  the  top  economic-financial  news 
stories  of  our  era,  you  know  that  our  coun- 
try has  been  running  a  big  deficit  in  its  bal- 


ance of  payments.  Americans  are  spending 
more  money  abroad  than  they're  earning 
abroad.  As  a  resiilt,  foreign  creditors  have 
built  massive  claims  against  our  shrinking 
gold  reserve. 

Last  year  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
came  to  almost  92  5  billion  despite  the  fact 
that  otu"  exports  of  goods  topped  Importa 
by  more  than  $5  billion.  To  show  where  all 
the  extra  spending  went,  here  is  a  breakdown 
of  the  1961  pa>'ments  deficit: 

Last  year  we  sold  more  than  $19.9  billion 
of  goods  to  foreign  buyers,  bought  more  than 
9145  billion.  That  gave  us  a  merchandise 
export  surplus  of  almost  $5.4  billion. 

Last  year  U.S.  residents  received  as  income 
on  foreign  investments  more  than  $3.8  bil- 
lion, while  foreigners  received  in  Income  on 
Investments  here  only  $871  mUUon.  That 
added  a  plus  in  oiu:  payments  accounts  of 
almost  $2.8  billion. 

US.  residents  spent  for  such  services 
abroad  as  tourism,  transportation  and  in- 
surance more  than  $4.7  billion,  while 
foreigners  spent  for  similar  services  here 
almost  $4  4  billion.  From  here  on,  the  pic- 
ture darkens. 

We  send  abroad  in  mUltary  expenditures 
more  than  $2.9  billion,  while  our  military 
receipts  here  were  $406  million.  This  put 
a  hefty  nick  in  our  payments  balance  of 
more  than  $2.5  billion. 

U.S.  net  private  investments  abroad — 
ranging  from  extension  of  credits  to  other 
areas  to  purchase  of  foreign  physical 
properties — came  to  more  than  $3.9  billion. 
while  net  foreign  private  investment*  In 
the  United  SUtes  came  to  $577  million.  The 
two  categories  are  not  precisely  comparable, 
but  they  show  a  minus  for  us  of  close  to 
$34  billion. 

Then  there  was  the  huge  sum — $2  1  billion 
net — the  VS.  Government  transferred  to 
foreign  countries  for  economic  and  defense- 
support  aid. 

There  was  the  net  $954  million  our  Oov- 
ernment  sent  abroad  In  loans — direct  loans 
to  governments,  loans  via  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  subscriptions  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  similar  transactions 
Repayments  on  these  loans  were  subtracted 
In  arriving  at  this  figure. 

There  was  the  $643  million  private  VS. 
sources  sent  to  foreigners — for  Instance,  gifts 
or  money  orders  sent  by  an  American  to  a 
member  of  his  famllly  living  abroad. 

And  there  was  the  so-called  "errors  and 
omissions"  category,  a  minus  total  of  $616 
million.  Here  would  go  outflows  of  "hot 
money"  that  were  unrecorded,  untraced  sales 
of  U.S.  securities  by  foreigners. 

Add  up  the  credits  and  they  came  to 
almost  $28.9  billion  in  1961.  The  more 
numerous  debits   exceeded   $31.3    billion. 

This  breakdown  shows  where  the  "leaks' 
are  and  Indicates  what  can  be  done  to  plug 
them. 

At  this  late  date,  certainly,  other  nations 
in  the  free  world  can  take  over  a  much  bigger 
share  of  the  $5  billion  burden  we're  carrying 
for  defense  and  economic  aid. 

We  can  raise  our  earnings  from  tourist 
spending  within  the  United  States.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  export  more  goods. 

We  need  to  balance  our  accounts  so 
creditors  won't  deplete  our  gold  and  weaken 
the  dollar. 

ALSOP   SATS    BALANCE    OP    PATMENTS    IMPROVINC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Joseph  Alsop,  which  is  most  encourag- 
ing along  the  lines  about  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Mr.  Alsop  indicates  that 
the  outlook  is  far  better.  I  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  article: 

Furthermore,  the  gloom  of  the  business- 
men will  be  unhappily  justified  If  the  gen- 
eral trade  balance  turns  sour,  and  thus  can- 


cels the  effect  of  the  governmental  cuts  In 
dollar  outflow.  Yet  the  outlook  Is  clearly 
far  better  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gold  Situation  Improves 
(By  J4«eph  Alsop) 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  President  Kennedy 
met  at  the  White  House  with  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  and  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Roswell  Gllpatrlc  for  a  long  bout  of  cheese 
paring. 

The  cheese  to  bo  pared  was  the  one  that 
most  worries  the  US.  business  community 
and  the  banking  fraternity  all  over  the 
world — namely,  the  persistent  deficit  In  the 
US.  balance  of  payments,  which  has  caused 
the  United  States  heavy  gold  losses  of  recent 
years. 

Much  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  long,  hard  effort  to  shrink  the  payments 
deficit  that  began  when  President  Kennedy 
took  office.  In  particular,  net  defense  spend- 
ing overseas  has  already  been  heavily  re- 
duced, both  by  American  economies  and  by 
arrangements  for  offsetting  arms  purchases 
In  this  country  by  the  Germans  and  others. 

To  be  specific,  the  rate  of  net  dollar  out- 
flow for  defense,  which  was  $2.7  billion  per 
annum  In  the  last  Eisenhower  year,  has 
already  shrunk  greatly  and  will  drop  to  $1.6 
billion  per  annum  In  1963.  At  Tuesday's 
White  House  meeting,  a  target  of  $600  mil- 
lion of  additional  shrinkage  was  set.  to  be 
attained  over  a  further  period  of  2  years.  "It 
will  be  a  painful  target  to  reach,"  said  one 
Defense  official,  "buit  we  believe  we  can  reach 
It — and  without  penalizing  Individual  serv- 
icemen or  their  fanillles." 

Reaching  the  target  will  require  spending 
some  more  defense  dollars  here  in  the  United 
States  In  order  to  cut  still  further  Into 
dollar  outflow  abroad  Even  so,  what  is 
being  achieved  Is  remarkable,  and  all  the 
more  so  at  a  time  when  the  Increases  of  US. 
defense  effort,  both  In  Vietnam  and  In 
Europe,  might  have  been  expected  to  send 
the  outflow  of  deflense  dollars  soaring  sky 
high. 

All  this  Is  particularly  interesting,  more- 
over, because  it  suggests  that  the  business- 
men and  the  economists  may  eventually 
have  to  reexamine  several  of  their  current 
rubberstamp  slogans,  about  the  Insurmount- 
able "change  In  the  U.S.  world  position," 
the  hopelessness  of  the  "fundamental  pay- 
ments deficit  problem,"  and  so  on.  The 
record  suggests  that  rethinking  may  be  in 
order  rather  soon. 

To  be  specific,  the  payments  deficit  in  the 
last  Elsenhower  year  was  $3.9  billion.  In 
that  year,  the  net  military  dollar  outfiow 
was  $2.7  billion,  and  the  net  outflow  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  was  $1.3  billion. 
In  other  words,  even  In  this  worst  year,  the 
US.  economy  tradied  on  even  terms  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  payments 
deflclt  was  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  sum 
in  dollars  spent  overseas  for  defense  and 
foreign  aid. 

In  Mr.  Kennedy's  flrst  year  In  office,  the 
payments  deflclt  dropped  by  over  $1  billion, 
to  Just  under  $2.5  billion.  But  since  cheese 
paring  is  a  slow,  long-term  business,  the 
outflow  of  defense  dollars  remained  at  a 
level  of  $2.6  bllllan,  and  the  outflow  for 
economic  aid  was  unchanged  at  $1.3  billion. 

This  year,  the  Improvement  Is  very  much 
more  dramatic.  The  flrst  quarter's  payments 
deflclt  was  $465  million:  and  the  deflclt  for 
the  second  quarter  will  be  under  $200  mil- 
lion. By  the  end  of  this  year,  moreover,  the 
rate  of  outflow  of  defense  dollars  will  have 
dropped  more  than  $1  billion  per  annum  be- 


low the  rate  In  the  last  Usenhower  year; 
and  the  rate  of  dollar  outflow  for  foreign 
aid  will  also  be  reduced.  It  Is  hoi}ed,  by 
at>out  $300  million. 

Some  of  the  reduction  in  this  year's  pay- 
ments deficit  has  been  achieved  by  one-shot 
operations,  l^ke  advance  repayment  of  earlier 
U.S.  loans  to  Allied  governments.  Nonethe- 
less, the  total  payments  deficit  has  plain- 
ly shrunk  In  an  Important  manner.  Judging 
by  the  figures  in  the  flrst  two  quarters.  This 
result  has  been  partly  attained  by  Govern- 
ment-sponsored dollar  economies,  resulting 
from  such  moves  as  the  changes  in  the  tour- 
ists' import  allowances.  Simultaneously  with 
the  shrinkage  In  the  overall  paj*ments  defi- 
cit, there  Is  a  massive  shrinkage  In  the  rate 
of  dollar  outflow  to  pay  for  Government  ac- 
tivities overseas.  The  payments  deflclt, 
therefore.    Is    dwindling    toward    a    balance. 

Tills  Is  Just  the  result  that  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon  has  been  stoutly  pre- 
dicting for  1963,  despite  the  gloom  that  pre- 
vails In  the  business  community.  Maybe 
the  gloom  has  not  been  altogether  uncon- 
structtve.  The  President  has  certainly  re- 
newed his  attack  on  the  problem  of  the 
payments  deflclt  with  extra  vigor,  since  he 
began  to  consult  business  leaders  like  Robert 
A.  Lovett,  John  J.  McClov,  and  Da%'ld  Rocke- 
feller. 

Furthermore,  the  gloom  of  the  business- 
men win  be  unhappily  justlfled  If  the  gen- 
eral trade  balance  turns  sour,  and  thus  can- 
cels the  effect  of  the  governmental  cuts  In 
dollar  outflow.  Yet  the  outlook  is  clearly 
far  better  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. 

proxmdte   call    por    monetary    policy 
investigation 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Today  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  tlie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Mr.  Patman.  in  which 
I  asked  that  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee hold  hearings  to  which  would  be 
called  Chairman  Martin,  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, and  Chairman  Heller  to  find  out 
why  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation,  this  strange,  weird,  and 
contradictory  policy  is  being  conducted. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  will  look  into  the  problem. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  Congress 
had  an  obligation  to  investigate  the  eco- 
nomic pwlicies  of  our  Government,  it  is 
now.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  we  shall 
be  confronted  with  a  situation  in  which 
we  shall  be  asked  to  carry  a  heavier 
burden  of  national  debt  and  in  which 
we  will  have  higher  interest  rates,  fol- 
lowing policies  that  seem  to  be  totally 
contradictory  and  need  to  be  justified 
and  explained.  The  country  and  the 
Congress  ought  to  know  about  it.  The 
best  way.  I  say,  to  determine  the  answer 
to  those  questions  is  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  is  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Patman  be  printed  at  this 
I>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  9,  1962. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

ChairTnan,  Jqint  Economic  Committee,  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Present  monetary 
policies  are  drastically  reducing  the  free 
reserves  of  our  banking  system  and  sharply 
increasing  Interest  rates. 

The  restrictive  effect  on  the  economy  is 
sure  to  diminish  business  opportunities,  in- 
crease  unemployment,    and  slow   economic 


growth.  Monetary  policies  are  having  these 
adverse  effects  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment remains  steadily  high  and  the  economy 
is  operating  well  l>el&w  capacity. 

Thus  the  consequences  of  present  mone- 
tary policies  directly  contradict  the  objective 
of  our  Government  as  expressed  by  Congress 
in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  writing  to  suggest 
for  your  consideration  that  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  hold  hearings  on 
monetary  policies  to  hear  Chairman  Martin 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon,  Chairman  Heller  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  others.  In 
view  of  the  great  significance  of  these  hear- 
ings I  hope  that  they  can  be  set  as  soon  as 
possible,  preferably  within  the  next  week  or 
two. 

During  the  month  of  June  while  unem- 
ployment continued  at  the  same  high  level  of 
5V2  percent  (seasonally  adjusted)  that  has 
prevailed  since  February,  the  FED  followed 
a  restrictive  policy  of  selling  Federal  obllg.- 
tlons  that  contributed  directly  to  a  reduction 
of  free  reserves  In  the  banking  system  from 
roughly  $500  million  down  to  about  $300 
million. 

Meanwhile,  interest  rates  on  Federal. 
State,  local  and  private  obligations  of  all 
maturities  rose  sharply.  Ninety-day  Treasury 
bills  rose  to  a  2-year  high. 

At  the  very  time  these  restrictive  monetary 
policies  were  being  followed,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Governors 
have  all  endorsed  proposals  for  a  substantial 
tax  cut  to  get  the  economy  moving.  At  his 
press  conference  this  week  President  Ken- 
nedy also  indicated  the  possibility  that  he 
might  favor  a  big  tax  reduction. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  Congress 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate 
the  economy.  If  a  tax  cut  were  enacted  and 
monetary  authorities  refused  to  change  their 
present  restrictive  policies,  this  would  per- 
haps be  the  flrst  time  in  the  Nation's  history 
when  the  two  great  instruments  of  economic 
policy  In  our  Nation  were  deliberately  and 
simultaneously  set  off  in  opposite  directions. 

The  results  might  be  an  expansion  of  the 
economy  If  the  tax  cut  proves  a  more  potent 
instrument  than  contracting^  credit  policies, 
but  any  expansion  would  be  dragging  an 
anchor  of  credit  restraint.  Or  it  might  very 
well  be  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  these 
two  Government  policies  might  be  to  shove 
the  economy  downhill  If  the  credit  restraint 
proved  more  potent  than  a  tax  cut. 

In  any  event  the  adoption  of  both  a  re- 
strictive credit  policy  and  an  expansionary 
fiscal  policy  at  the  same  time  would  seem 
to  be  the  height  of  absurdity  with  the  only 
sure  consequences  higher  interest  rates,  a 
bigger  national  debt  and  a  greater  eventual 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

In  the  event  taxes  are  not  cut  it  is  of 
course  even  more  Important  that  the  present 
restrictive  monetary  policies  be  reconsidered 
so  that  the  economy  can  move  off  dead 
center  and  start  moving  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

VS.  Senator. 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  Monday  called  for  Immediate 
hearings  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  determine  "why  the  monetary  au- 
thorities are  slamming  the  credit  brakes  on 
the  economy  when  unemployment  remains 
so  high  that  business  and  labor  are  both 
calling  for  a  tax  cut." 

Senator  Proxmire,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, wrote  Chairman  Wright  Patman 
urging  that  "In  view  of  the  great  significance 
of  these  hearings,  they  be  set  as  soon  as 
possible — preferably  within  the  next  week 
or  two." 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  charged  that 
the    "restrictive   monetary   policies"   of   the 
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Federal  Reserve  system  "are  drastically  re- 
ducing the  free  reserves  of  our  bfmklng  S3rs- 
tem  and  sharply  increasing  interest  rates. 
The  restrictive  effect  on  the  economy  is  sure 
to  diminish  business  opportunitiea.  Increase 
unemployment,  and  slow  economic  g^ro^th." 

Referring  to  proposals  that  taxes  be  cut  to 
stimulate  the  economy  at  a  time  when  Fed* 
eral  Reserve  policies  are  restrictii^  the  econ- 
omy. PsoxMZRx  said  "it  vould  perhaps  be 
the  first  time  in  the  Nation's  hist(M-y  when 
the  two  great  instruments  of  economic  policy 
were  deliberately  and  simultaneously  set  off 
in  opposite  directions. 

"The  results  might  be  an  expansion  of  the 
economy  if  the  tax  cut  proves  a  more  potent 
Instrument  than  contracting  credit  policies — 
but  any  expansion  would  be  dragging  an 
anchor  of  credit  restraint.  Or  it  might  very 
well  be  that  the  aggregate  effect  of  these  two 
Government  policies  might  be  to  shove  the 
economy  downhill  if  the  credit  restraint 
proved  more  potent  than  a  tax  cut." 

He  virarned  that  the  adoption  of  both 
policies  at  the  same  time  "would  seem  to 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  with  the  only 
sure  consequences  being  higher  interest 
rates,  a  bigger  national  debt  and  a  greater 
eventual  burden  on  the  taxpayer." 

m'namaka's  gkzat  job  in  savings  or  $3 

BILLION   BY  DEPARTMENT  OF   DEFENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  lead  article  entitled  "McNamara 
Plans  $3  Billion  A  Year  Arms  Savings." 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  I 
want  to  say  as  the  one  Senator  who  rose 
in  support  of  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
cent remarks  on  the  possibility  of  sav- 
ing money  in  our  defense  budget  that  I 
think  the  McNamara  statement  tends 
to  confirm  what  President  Eisenhower 
said. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr, 
Symington]  and  I  requested  President 
Eisenhower  to  say  specifically  where  he 
would  cut  the  defense  budget. 

I  have  tried  to  propose  cuts  in  the  de- 
fense budget  by  the  elimination  of  an 
airci'aft  carrier,  which  in  the  long  run 
would  save  $1  billion  in  cutting  back  the 
defense  budget,  and  with  a  savings  of 
hundreds  of  millions  that  would  result 
by  following  the  Secretary's  instead  of 
the  Senate's  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  B-70S. 

But  there  are  other  ways,  too.  The 
Senate  should  recognize  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  done.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  has  pointed  out  that  by 
greater  eCBciency — ^not  by  reducing  any 
weapon,  or  the  size  or  strength  of  our 
Aimed  Forces — but  by  greater  vigor  and 
efficiency  in  adminisU^ation  we  can  save 
$3  billion.  The  Secretary  has  some  very 
interesting  suggestions  on  exactly  how 
that  could  be  done  and  how  he  proposes 
to  do  it.  I  think  that  the  story  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  stories  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  that  our  country 
has  had.  If  we  are  to  have  any  real 
economy  in  our  Government,  we  cannot 
have  it  by  saying  that  defense  is  a  sacred 
cow,  an  economy  untouchable. 

If  we  forget  about  defense,  we  forgot 
about  more  than  half  of  our  budget.  We 
can  do  little  or  nothing  to  reduce  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

There  are  other  obligations  such  as 
veterans'  pensions,  which  cannot  be 
reduced.  No  one  proposes  to  reduce 
them.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  at  least 
an  implied  contract  if  we  did  so.  But 
defense  is  an  area  in  which  expenses  can 
be  reduced. 


The  great  difficulty  is  that  somewhere, 
somehow,  its  seems  a  little  impatriotic 
or  politically  foolish  for  anyone  to  step 
in  and  say  we  can  and  should  cut  the 
size  of  our  defense  budget  where  we  can 
do  so,  and  to  point  out  specifically  how. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  been  praised 
before.  But  I  wish  once  more  to  praise 
him  and  say  that  it  is  a  magnificent  con- 
tiibution  that  he  is  making,  not  only  to 
the  strength  of  our  economy  in  providing 
for  a  moi'e  economic  defense,  but  also  In 
terms  of  providing  more  efBcient.  tighter, 
harder,  tougher  military  forces. 

We  fail  to  recognize  that  when  we 
talk  about  economy  we  are  not  only  talk- 
ing about  money,  but  also  the  allocation 
of  precious  resources:  and  if  our  limited 
supply  of  engineers,  scientists,  and  other 
personnel  is  to  be  misapplied  so  that 
we  waste  this  limited  talent  in  our 
defense  effort,  we  shall  have  a  weaker 
national  defense  than  we  would  have  if 
we  would  organize  it  as  tightly,  effi- 
ciently, and  economically  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  indicates  he  Intends  to 
do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  relating  to  the  McNamara  pro- 
posal be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNamara  Plans  $3  Billion  a  Teak  in  Arms 
Savings 

Washington.  July  7. — Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  3.  McNamara  predicted  today  that  a 
cost  reduction  program  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment would  lead  to  eventual  savings  of 
$3  billion  a  year  In  military  spending. 

The  savings  will  be  achieved,  he  said, 
through  more  efficient  management,  elimina- 
tion of  red  tape  and  more  competition  in 
military  prociirement. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  that  as  a  result  of  steps 
already  taken,  savings  totaling  $750  million 
had  been  achieved  and  predicted  that  within 
5  years  these  economies  would  amount  to  at 
least  f3  billion  a  year.  These  savings,  he 
said,  win  be  achieved  "without  impairing  op- 
erational effectiveness"  or  a  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  combat  forces. 

McNamara  submitted  the  economy  claim 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  President  outlining 
what  the  Defense  Department  had  done  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  under  his  leadership 
to  cut  the  cost  of  supplying  and  supporting 
the  military  forces.  About  70  percent  of  the 
defense  budget  goes  into  these  two  broad 
functions,  known  as  defense  procurement 
and  logistics. 

PENTAGON   snirFlNO 

The  memorandum  v.-as  submitted  to  the 
President  on  Thursday  .••nd  made  public  to- 
day, at  the  direction  of  the  White  House, 
after  a  Pentagon  briefing  at  which  charts 
and  dinsrams  were  presented  to  document 
the  economy  claims. 

The  White  House  also  supplied  a  Presi- 
dential statement  congratulating  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  staff  on  the  '  yood  start" 
they  had  made  toward  providing  "the  Ameri- 
can people  with  the  most  solid  type  of  na- 
tional defense  with  a  minimum  of  waste." 

President  Kennedy  said  he  found  It  "par- 
ticularly encouraging"  that  "economies  In 
defense  procurement  and  logistics  can  be 
achieved  without  impairing  cperstions  ef- 
fectiveness." 

SEVEN   BILLION    INULSASE 

Mr.  McNamara  said  the  savings,  as  they 
materUUze.  vould  be  "reOeeted"  in  the  mUl- 
tary  budgets,  beginning  in  the  current  fiscal 


year.  But  at  the  Pentacon  briefing  he 
steered  clear  of  prodictli^t  that  the  savlogs 
would  necessarily  result  in  reductions  In  th« 
defense  budget.  Rather,  he  said,  the  savings 
might  go  Into  Increasing  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  the  military  forces. 

Defense  spending  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  Increased  from  the  H'2JiiO  mil- 
lion proposed  in  the  final  Eisenhower  budget 
for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962.  to  »48.300 
million  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  h.os 
the  highest  peacetime  military  budget.  The 
trend  is  still  upward,  for  McNamara  said 
he  could  predict  "nothing  but  a  substantial 
Increase"  over  the  next  2  years. 

The  economy  claims  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  savings  are  being  achieved  were 
similar  to  those  issued  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Charles  E.  Wilson  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

In  its  first  2  years  In  office,  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
claimed  economies,  attempted  to  cut  the 
military  budget,  but  subsequently  found  it 
increasing  every  year. 

Mr.  McNamara  acknowledged  that  many 
of  the  economy  measures  were  not  new  with 
his  administration  of  the  Pentagon.  But. 
standing  behind  a  lectern  with  a  pointer 
stick  for  the  charts,  he  insisted  in  his  brisk 
fashion  that  cost  reduction  had  never  re- 
ceived as  much  "pressure,  push  or  empha- 
sis" as  now. 

Mr.  McNamara,  a  former  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co,  said  the  sarlngs  were 
being  achieved  in  three  ways:  buying  only 
what  is  needed  to  achieve  balanced  readiness, 
buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price,  and  reduc- 
ing operating  costs  through  Integration  and 
standardii!:atlon . 

asAtj&Tic    iNVENTuaias 

Under  the  category  of  "buy  only  what  we 
need,"  Mr.  McNamara  said  steps  were  being 
taken  to  set  Inventory  requirements  at 
"realistic  levels"  and  to  use  existing  inven- 
tories "more  efficiently."  "By  reevaluating 
inventory  levels."  he  said,  "we  were  able  to 
cancel  the  procurement  of  $150  million 
worth  of  spare  parts  in  the  last  fiscal  year  " 

Furthermore,  be  said,  step  were  being 
taken  to  use  the  surplus  stocks  of  one  mili- 
tary service  to  meet  the  needs  of  another 
For  example,  the  Air  Force  was  recently  able 
to  use  328  silver-coated  roller  bearings  cost- 
ing »79  each,  which  were  listed  as  surplus 
In  Navy  inventories. 

As  another  step  toward  "buying  culy  what 
we  need,"  Mr.  McNamara  said  the  Defense 
Department  was  eliminating  "goldplatlng." 
or  overdesign.  in  setting  the  specifications 
for  military  itnns.  As  an  example  of  the 
cost  reductions  possible  through  "value  en- 
gineering." he  cited  the  substitution  of  « 
•2  turbine  wheel  molded  from  plastic  for  a 
9175  wheel  machined  from  stainless  steel. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  the  objective  of  "buy- 
ing at  the  lowest  sound  price"  was  being 
achieved  by  seeking  greater  price  competi- 
tion in  awarding  defense  contracts,  thus  re- 
versing the  trend  toward  reliance  on  "single 
source  procurement."  In  the  3rear  ended 
last  March  31.  the  Department  was  able  to 
convert  $650  million  In  purchases  from  a  sole 
source  to  a  competitive  basis. 

Defense  studies  show,  he  said,  that  each 
dollar  spent  competitively  buys  at  least  25 
percent  more  than  when  spent  with  a  single 
supplier. 

Reducing  operating  costs  through  "Inte- 
gration and  standardization"  includes  elim- 
inating unnecessary  overhead  at  bnses  and 
installations  and  closing  or  reducing  bases 
no  longer  needed,  standardizing  the  "massive 
paperwork"  associated  witix  procurement, 
and  managing  "more  efficiently"  the  supply 
and  service  activities  through  creation  (k 
such  agencies  as  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Communications  Agency. 

Mr.  McNamara  estimated  that  actions  al- 
ready taken  "to  manage  more  efficiently  our 
supply  and  service  activities"  would  result 


in  ecoDomlee  exceeding  $100  mlUlon  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  predicted  that  In  the 
next  S  years  the  savings  should  exceed  $400 
milUon  a  year. 

rANTASTK     WASTB    Dt     DEPOT'S     PUSCBASni     09 
ISSZTTLES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  fine  editorial  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Washiiigton  Star  entitled  "Sloppy 
Spending,"  in  which  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  in 
an  audit  of  a  mOitary  depot  at  Phila- 
delphia, found  a  stock  of  $1.1  billion 
of  uniforms  and  other  textile  Items,  of 
which  it  says  more  than  $467  million 
worth  is  wholly  in  excess  of  needs.  The 
writer  of  the  editorial  warmly  praises 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware FMi.  WiLUAMsl  for  his  fine  work 
In  calling  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  Congnjss. 

I  ask  ujianimoiis  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
REcoao. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  iis  foUowc: 

Slofft  Spending 
The  General  Accounting  Office.  In  an  audit 
of   a  military  depot   at  Philadelphia,  found 
a  stock   of  $1.1    bUU(«  worth  of   uniforms 
and   other    textile    items,   of   which   it  says 
more  than  $467  million  worth  is  wholly  In 
excess  of  needs.    At  another  supply  installa- 
Uon,  it  foand  thaX  the  Navy  spent  miUions 
In     "unnecessary"     purchases     of     aviation 
equipment    i>ecause   central   records  did   not 
accurately  show  large  stocks  already  on  hand 
Presumably,  although  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing    It    to    be   a   fact,    these   purchases 
might  ultimately  be  utilized.    But  certainly, 
as  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  has  charged 
In    calling    the    OAO    reports    to    Congress' 
attention,    they   are   examples  of   loose   and 
lrresponstt>le    spending.      Indeed,    he    might 
well  be  rii'ht  when  he  says  that  If  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  wants  to  cut  taxes,  "all 
It  has  to  <k>  is  squeeze  the  waste  out  of  our 
present    budget."      Senator    Wiluam.?,    and 
comxneiuLibly  so.  has  made  it  something  of 
a  persona]  campaign  to  ferret  out  and  con- 
demn wasteful  practices  in  military  procuie- 
ment.      The    depressing    thing    Is    that    his 
disclosure)!    seem    to   cause    hardly    a    ripple 
in  either  Congress  or  the  Pentagon.     Have 
we  really  reached  the  stage  that  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  spen^  needlessly  is  nothing  to 
worry  about?         i  i 


To  be  Heuterumt  generml 
Lt.  tlen.  William  Pelrce  Ennis,  Jr..  Old43€. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
VS.  Army). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident.  In 
accordance  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  previously  entered,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
iadjoumed,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  July 
10,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Leo  J. 
Martin,  pastor.  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea 
Church,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  and  most  benevolent  God, 
the  plans  of  whose  divine  providence  rest 
upon  wisdom  and  love  for  the  welfare  of 
nations  and  peoples,  look  down  with 
paternal  kindness  and  goodness  on  this 
august  assemblage  of  our  Nation's  rulers. 
Not  by  earthbound  wisdom,  but  with  the 
light  of  Thy  infinite  knowledge  direct 
their  minds,  and  strengthen  with  forti- 
tude their  deliberations;  for  upon  them 
rests  the  welfare  and  security  of  those 
over  whom  they  rule,  and  to  whose  good 
they  are  committed. 

Enlighten  and  bless  with  prudence  and 
Justice  each  Member  of  this  assemblage. 
May  they,  by  Thy  help,  faithfully  keep 
the  stewardship  entrusted  to  them;  so 
that  through  them  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  our  Nation  and  its 
people  will  continue  to  be  blessed  in  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  grace  by  Thee, 
who  art  in  truth  nature's  God  and  the 
source  of  all  strength.    Amen. 


PERMISSION  TO  SIT  DURINa  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  sit 
duiing  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  9,  1962: 

In  the  Asmt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Itat  in  the  grades  Indicated 
under  tlie  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sectkm  3963: 

To  he  general 

Oen.  Clark  Louis  Ruflner,  015©6«,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  UJS. 
Army). 

CVTn 817 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  5,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

RECEIPT  OF  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 
Office  of  the  Cltsk. 
House  of  Rep«esxntatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakek, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sib:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on  July 
5.  1962.  the  Clerk  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  today  the  foUowing  message: 

"That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bUl 
(S.  1264)  entitled  'An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Dale  Frazler'; 

"That  the  Senate  has  passed  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  83  requesting  the  return 
of,  and  iHt)vidlng  for  the  reenroUment  of, 
S.  3350,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Hospital  Center  Act; 

"That  the  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
the  bill  (HR.  8050)  enUtled  'An  act  to 
amend  the  act  rel-  ing  to  the  importation  of 
adult  honeybees';    and 

"That  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S,  2970)  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Businees  Act'  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 

"That  Mr.  Proxmime,  Mr.  Robektson,  Mr. 
SPauLMAN,  Mr.  Dooqlas.  Mr.  Lomg  of  BCis- 
souri,  Mrs.  Nkubescee,  Mr.  Beam..  Mr.  Bsm- 
nett,  Mr.  jAvrrs.  and  Mr.  Towes  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate." 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robests, 
Clerk  oj  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AMENDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (S.  2970)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  with 
House  amendments,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agiee  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  coaiferees:  Messrs.  Patmah, 
Rains,  Multek,  Bakrett,  McDonough, 
WiDNALL,  and  Derwiwski. 


PRIMARY  ELECTION  BILL 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlntrte. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objectiMi. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  all  primary  elections 
for  Members  of  Ccmgress  be  held  at  the 
same  time.  The  date  I  fixed  in  my  bill 
is  tlxe  first  Tiiesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May.  and  if  there  Is  a  runoff  pri- 
maiT.  the  date  would  be  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  June.  Possibly, 
other  dates  would  be  more  satisfactory, 
but  I  selected  the  date  on  which  many 
of  the  State  primaries  are  held. 

There  are  58  prlmarj'  and  runoflf  pri- 
maiy  elections  in  48  States  held  on  31 
different  dates.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, of  course,  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress be  present  to  vote  in  these  pri- 
maries and  by  agreement  in  the  House, 
it  is  generally  provided  that  there  will 
be  no  rollcalls  on  the  day  of  these  pri- 
mai-y  elections.  Gerierally,  the  Monday 
preceding  Tuesday  is  also  included  in 
this  agreement  when  the  election  is  held 
on  Tuesday.  This  means  that  so  far  this 
year  there  were  17  days  on  which  there 
could  be  no  rollcalls,  and  there  are  14 
on  which  primary  elections  are  yet  to  be 
held. 

Fui-thermore.  Members  are  required  to 
participate  in  their  primaries  when  they 
have  a  contest,  because  if  they  don't, 
they  will  not  represent  their  constit- 
uents. All  in  all,  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely advantageous  if  we  could  have 
all  primaries  on  the  same  day. 

Congress,  by  statute,  has  fixed  the  date 
for  the  general  election  of  Members  of 
Congress.  While  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  Repre- 
sentatives is  prescribed  by  the  States. 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make 
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or  alter  such  regulations,  as  provided  in 
section  4  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
It  was  held  in  the  case  of  US.  v.  Classic, 
313  U.S.  299,  that  this  section  applied  to 
primary  elections. 


TAX  REDUCTION 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  tax  reduction,  and  some  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  upon  a  state- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Ch£imber  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  very  happy  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  h£is  clarified  its 
position  by  pointing  out  also  a  request 
that  Federal  expenditures  be  cut. 

I  think  we  are  kidding  the  public  when 
we  talk  about  reductions  in  taxes  to 
stimulate  the  economy  in  the  context  of 
an  unbalanced  budget  and  further  deficit 
financing.  This  will  only  result  in  the 
public  and  the  consumers  paying  the  bill 
through  inflation.  Inflationary  forces 
come  through  in  increased  prices  of 
various  commodities  or  in  increased  un- 
employment under  the  discipline  of  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  this  is  no  myth  and  never 
has  been  a  myth. 


MISLEADING  FOREIGN-AID  PROPA- 
GANDA 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  repeatedly  objected  to  the  intense, 
deliberately  misleading  propaganda  bar- 
rage which  the  State  Department  and  its 
agencies  carry  on  in  pressuring  the  Con- 
gress for  legislative  approval  of  foreign 
aid  and  their  favorite  global  schemes. 

Last  week  Members  of  Congress  re- 
ceived a  release  from  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  reminding 
them  of  tlie  funds  spent  in  their  home 
State  under  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  rather  broad  implication  was 
that  we  should  continue  supporting  for- 
eign aid  since  it  was  profitable  to  our 
State  and  local  communities.  In  the 
specific  release  that  I  received,  directed 
to  Illinois  Members  of  the  House,  we 
were  told  that  Illinois  received  $121.2 
million  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance  busi- 
ness during  the  last  8  years,  out  of  a  total 
of  $4.43  billion  spent  during  this  same 
period. 

The  facts  neglected  in  the  AID  release 
were  that  the  funds  spent  were  first  col- 
lected in  taxes  from  our  citizens,  and  the 
net  result  of  the  foreign-aid  program  is 
to  export  ou(f  dollars  abroad. 


In  the  case  of  Illinois,  using  the  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  Department  of 
State,  Illinois  taxpayers  would  have  pro- 
vided $317  million  in  taxes  to  receive  the 
$121.2  million  in  return. 

When  an  appeal  for  funds  is  aimed  at 
selfish  interests,  it  is  self-defeating,  since 
the  figures  prove  the  fallacy  of  foreign- 
aid  spending  in  this  respect. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  issue 
is  not  the  dollars-and-cents  figures  spent 
in  each  State,  but  the  much  broader 
question  of  the  cost,  value  received,  long- 
range  benefits  to  our  Nation  and  its  cit- 
izens, as  related  to  the  entire  program. 
All  practical  methods  of  reviewing  the 
various  foreign-aid  programs  over  the 
years  have  revealed  far  more  in  waste 
than  practical  use  of  funds,  many  more 
failures  than  accomplishments.  The 
program  has  harmed  rather  than  helped 
the  economies  of  many  nations  and  has 
adversely  affected  the  economic  status  of 
the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  oc^er  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoll  No.  1471 


Addabbo 

Prazler 

Multer 

Alford 

Frledel 

NU 

Andersen, 

Qlalmo 

O'NelU 

Minn. 

Gilbert 

Osmers 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Peterson 

Anfuso 

Granahan 

Philbln 

BaUey 

Green.  Pa. 

Pike 

Baker 

Orlffln 

PoweU 

Barrett 

Hall 

Price 

Barry 

Harding 

Purcell 

Bass,  N.H. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rains 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Randall 

Setts 

Hays 

Reece 

Blatnlk 

Healey 

Rlehlman 

Batch 

Hubert 

Riley 

Boggs 

Hechier 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Boiling 

Hoffman.  III. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Eonner 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Roblson 

Boykln 

Horan 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Brademas 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rosenthal 

Bromwell 

Jennings 

Rostenkowski 

BroyhlU 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Buckley 

Keogh 

Scran  ton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kllburn 

Shelley 

Cahlll 

King,  Utah 

Shipley 

Carey 

Kltchin 

Smith,  Miss. 

Celler 

Kluczynskl 

Spence 

CheU 

Knox 

Stratton 

Church 

Kornegay 

Taber 

Coad 

Kowalskl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Laird 

Thompson,  La 

Cook 

Landrum 

Thornbcrry 

Cooley 

Leslnskl 

Tuck 

Corman 

Libonatl 

Utt 

Curtis.  Mass. 

McCulloch 

Vanlk 

Davis. 

McSween 

Van  Zandt 

James  C. 

Macdonald 

Wallhauser 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Whalley 

Donohue 

Merrow 

Whltten 

Dooley 

Miller. 

Wlckersham 

Piirbsteln 

George  P. 

Willis 

Pino 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Flood 

Mlnshall 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Pogarty 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Wright 

Fountain 

Morrison 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
four  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  689  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upoii  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11921)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  253  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  here- 
to to  final  passtige  without  Intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After 
the  passage  of  the  bill  HJt.  11921.  It  shall 
be  In  order  In  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  2996  and  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  said  Senate  bUl  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
11921  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown)  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  makes  in  order  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  resolution  waives  points  of  order 
against  section  253.  It  provides  for  5 
hours  of  general  debate;  and  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  it  is  an  open  rule,  making 
the  bill  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  thi.s  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Rules  Committee  is  still  in  business.  I 
thought  for  a  time  that  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  its  functions.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  this  is  an  open  rule  for 
change. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
what  point  of  order  might  be  rai.sed 
against  section  253?  What  reason  was 
given  for  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Because  the 
Parliamentarian  thought  it  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  and  we  wanted 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it. 

I  am  glad  to  reassure  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  the  Rules  Committee  is 
still  in  being  and  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  stand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps,  then,  this  busi- 
ness of  loading  us  up  with  suspensions 


can  he  dispensed  with,  if  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  still  in  business,  and  the  House 
be  allowed  to  work  its  will  on  legislation. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  We  will  be 
glad  to  ejitertain  any  suggestion  anyone 
wants  tc  make. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coriaent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  IJPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'NaLU  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  689  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HM.  11921.  a  bUl  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  suid 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  people*  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  toward  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment and  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity, and  for  other  purposes.  This  legis- 
lation. In  my  opinion.  Is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  this  Nation,  for  it  contin- 
ues to  provide  a  critical  weapon  with 
which  our  poliqymakers  hurl  back,  with- 
out resort  to  massive  force.  Communist 
efforts  to  expand  the  realm  where  total- 
itarianism holds  sway.  This  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points 
of  order,  with  5  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. 

The  proposed  bill  is  essentially  an  ex- 
tension of  last  year's  authorization  act 
which  constituted  a  complete  revision  of 
tlie  basic  legislation  governing  the  pro- 
vision of  UJS.  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  foreign  countries.  It  con- 
tains foiu-  parts,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  designated  as  acts,  each  bearing  a 
short  title. 

Part  I,  to  be  cited  as  tlie  Act  for  In- 
ternational Development  of  1961,"  pro- 
vides the  authorization  for  programs  of 
economic  assistance  to  other  nations. 

Part  II.  with  the  short  title  "Interna- 
tional Peace  and  Security  Act  of  1961, " 
authorizes  military  assistance  to  foreign 
countries. 

Parts  in  and  IV  do  not  bear  short 
titles  and  Include  a  variety  of  general, 
administrative,  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions applicable  to  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  generally,  including  parts 
I  and  IT. 

The  entire  bill  is  designated  the  'For- 
eign Asiiistance  Act  of  19S2." 

Perhaps  Its  most  significant  addition 
to  the  existing  coiipus  of  foreign  assist- 
ance lerislation  is  the  creation  within 
part  I  of  a  new  "Title  VI:  The  Alliance 
for  Progress."  It  provides  new  author- 
ity for  finishing  economic  development 
assistance  to  Latin  America  by  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  of  $2.4  billion  over 
the  4  fiscal  years  1963  to  1966.  with  no 
more  than  $600  million  to  be  appropriat- 
ed in  any  1  year.  Assistance  given  under 
this  title  must  meet  the  same  criteria 
that  are  applicable  to  development  loans 
and  grants  in  the  rest  of  the  act.  and 
must  also  conform  to  the  principles  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este. 

The  bill's  multiyear  authorization  for 
the  alliance  is  regarded  as  an  extremely 
important  means  for  persuading  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  continue  at 
an  accelerating  pace  to  implement  the 
principles  of  self-help  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  which  lie  at  the  heart  of 


the  Alliance  for  Progress.    As  you  know. 

needed  self-help  measures  and  reforms 
are  being  vigorously,  sometimes  violently, 
opposed  by  a  bizarre  combination 
of  traditionalist  and  Castroite-Com- 
munist  elements.  Therefore,  if  gov- 
ernments are  to  undertake  the  very  im- 
mediate and  substantial  risks  inherent 
in  a  real  program  of  reform,  they  must 
be  assured  of  continued,  long-range  sup- 
port from  the  United  States.  They  must 
have  confidence,  for  example,  that  if  a 
land-reform  program  is  initiated,  they 
can  obtain  the  capital  to  finance  agri- 
cultural extension  services,  farm  loans 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  tJie  other  de- 
vices that  are  the  essential  companions 
of  an  effective  land-reform  program.  If. 
after  initiating  a  program  of  redistribu- 
tion or  colonization,  the  whole  project  is 
aborted  by  an  inability  to  provide  ancil- 
lary services,  the  government  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  farmers,  may  well  be  in 
a  far  worse  position  than  before  the  ef- 
fort was  made.  So  to  me  it  seems  only 
fair  that  if  we  are  going  to  ask  these 
governments  to  assume  the  political — 
and  in  some  cases  the  actual  physical — 
risks  of  reform,  tliis  House  should  go  on 
record  as  being  determined  to  back  them 
up.  I  want  to  add,  however,  that  this 
multiyear  auUiorization  does  not 
amount  to  any  kind  of  blank  check  to  the 
executive  branch.  Far  from  it,  since  the 
program  will  still  require  an  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

Other  major  funding  categories  for 
which  new  obligational  authority  is  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  include  development 
grants — $300  million  compared  with  the 
executive  branch  request  of  $335  mil- 
lion— supporting  assistance — $440  mil- 
lion compared  with  the  executive  branch 
request  of  $481.5  million,  and  the  con- 
tingency fund— $275  million  compared 
with  the  executive  branch  request  of 
$400  million. 

It  has  become  rather  trite  to  say  that 
the  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  transi- 
tion for  our  economic  aid  programs;  but 
like  many  trite  expressions,  it  is  true. 
What  also  is  true  is  tliat  the  assistance 
program  which  has  been  evolving  ap- 
p>ears  to  follow  the  guidelines  we  laid 
down  in  last  year's  bill  and  the  commit- 
tee report  and  the  debate  which  pre- 
ceded its  passage.  As  you  recall,  we 
were  particularly  concerned  about  three 
things:  Improved  administration;  in- 
creased self-help;  and  the  necessity  of 
both  increasing  economic  aid  from  other 
free  world  sources  and  effectively  co- 
ordinating such  aid  with  our  own.  I 
think  there  has  been  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  all  three  areas. 

Ir>  the  area  of  administration,  we  note 
first  that  the  new  agency  created  to  ad- 
minister the  program,  AID,  has  obtained 
as  Its  No.  1  man  a  lawyer.  Fowler  Hamil- 
ton, who  has  had  a  very  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience with  the  problems  of  foreign 
Investment  and  doing  business  abroad. 
Perhaps  of  the  greatest  significance  In 
the  long  run — not  merely  because  ad- 
ministrators come  and  go  but  because  a 
complex  program  like  this  requires  con- 
siderable decentralization  of  authority — 
Is  the  success  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  cam- 
paign to  recruit  businessmen  of  proven 
capabilities,  and  often  with  foreign  in- 
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vestjnent  or  operations  experience, 
head  our  missions  out  in  the  field  . 

A  second  step  forward  In  the  admin- 
istrative area  has  been  the  organization 
of  AID  into  four  geographic  \inlts  each 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Administrator. 
This  has  resulted  In  both  a  pln{X)lntlng 
of  responsibihty  and  a  significant  dele- 
gation of  operating  responsibility.  This 
change  should,  in  conjunction  with  im- 
proved manpower  in  the  field,  produce 
more  rapid  program  implementation. 

Turning  to  self-help,  it  appears  that  at 
last  our  continued  admonitions  that  we 
cannot  develop  countries  that  refuse  to 
help  themselves  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  To  begin  with,  an  increasing 
number  of  our  AID  recipients  are — with 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of 
AII3 — producirw  carefully  considered 
national  plans  which  establish  priorities 
and  provide  real  development  roadmaps. 
Tiiese  plans  assure  tiiat  our  funds  and 
their  funds  and  the  contributions  of 
other  countries  are  intelligently  coordi- 
nated, and  they  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  recipient  country  Is  genuinely  dedi- 
cated to  development.  Moreover,  they 
provide  us  with  a  yardstick  for  measur- 
ing achievement. 

In  the  realm  of  social  and  economic 
reform,  a  significant  nimaber  of  the  im- 
derdeveloped  countries  have  begim  to 
chip  away  at  ancient  encrustations  of 
inequity.  Despite  armed  insurrection. 
political  quixotism,  Castro-Communist 
propaganda,  and  the  rigidity  bordering 
on  rigor  mortis  of  some  vested  Interests, 
the  responsible  advocates  of  reform  have 
pushed  ahead.  Although  In  comparison 
to  what  is  required  these  first  steps  seem 
small,  in  contrast  to  the  Immobility  of 
past  centuries  they  often  appear  giant 
sized. 

Passing  finally  to  the  necessity  for  en- 
couraging aid  from  other  prosperous  free 
world  countries,  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  note  that  our  strenuous  efforts  In  this 
area  are  proving  quite  successful.  Gross 
official  aid  disbursements  from  the  other 
OECD  countries  and  Japan  increased  90 
percent  from  $1  billion  in  1956  to  $1.9 
billion  In  1960.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
upward  trend  continued  into  1961, 
though  final  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. It  is  inaccurate  to  suggest,  as  some 
have,  that  this  merely  refiects  increased 
prosperity,  for  foreign  aid  has  also  risen 
as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product, 
from  0.36  percent  in  1956  to  0.53  percent 
In  1960;  during  the  same  period  U.S.  dis- 
bursements Increased  only  from  0.51  per- 
cent to  0.59  percent.  While  this  still 
leaves  us  ahead  of  our  industrial  com- 
petitors taken  as  a  group,  we  are  far  from 
leading  the  pack,  since  France  spends 
1.59  percent  of  her  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  foreign  assistance  and  a  major 
portion  of  that  assistance  Is  In  the  form 
of  grants. 

Of  course,  these  and  many  other  mat- 
ters have  been  examined  with  great  dili- 
gence and  In  great  detail  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman,  who  along  with  various  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  will  shortly  seek 
to  answer  the  variety  of  questions  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  have.  I  think  that  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  care  and  effort  which 
are  so  clearly  reflected  in  their  report. 
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This  legislation  which  we  are  about  to 
debate,  while  in  part  an  expression  of 
oiu"  Nation's  deeply  rooted  humanitarian 
instincts,  is  primarily  the  product  of  a 
hard-nosed  appraisal  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  for  preserving  our  basic  na- 
tional security  interests.  That  is  why  it 
has  received  consistent  support  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Like  most  of  you.  I 
have  supported  foreign  aid  legislation 
because,  if  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  foreign  aid 
is  negligible  compared  to  the  economic 
and  human  costs  of  maintaining  the  U.S. 
troops  that  would  be  required  around 
the  globe  to  maintain  non-Communist 
governments  in  power  if  those  govern- 
ments were  unable  to  lead  their  people 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  is  also 
negligible  compared  to  the  peril  of  losing 
the  vast  populations  and  resources  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

Sometimes,  the  burdens  of  free  world 
leadership  weigh  heavily  on  us.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  a 
powerful  and  clever  enemy  that  pursues 
its  vicious  objectives  in  a  multitude  of 
forms.  Wise  enough  to  avoid  a  major 
war  with  the  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world — the  United  States — the  Reds 
seek  victory  through  trade,  aid,  and  sub- 
version. Because  we  are  thus  not  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  that  assumes  the 
traditional  form  of  massive  armies  locked 
in  mortal  combat,  it  has  been  more 
diflBcult  for  the  American  people  to  com- 
prehend the  urgency  of  the  programs  we 
have  legislated  which  are  designed  to 
counter  this  protean  threat.  But  though 
it  has  been  difficult,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  have,  with  amazing  quickness, 
come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
these  complex  programs,  like  foreign  aid, 
with  which  we  are  giving  the  Commies  a 
bout  of  competition  they  are  finding 
pretty  painful. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith], 
has  stated,  makes  in  order  the  consid- 
eration of  the  annual  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill,  H.R.  11921,  under  an  open 
rule,  with  5  hours  of  general  debate,  fol- 
lowing which,  of  course,  there  will  be  the 
usual  reading  of  the  bill  and  amendments 
will  be  in  order  for  consideration  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

This  is  the  same  old  story,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  we  have  heard  year 
after  year  in  this  House,  that  we  must 
spend  a  great  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
give  assistance  and  aid,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  practically  all  of  the  nations, 
governments,  and  peoples  of  the  world, 
with  a  limited  few  exceptions. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  since  these  foreign 
aid  programs  were  first  instituted,  we 
have  been  told  annually  if  we  would  just 
adopt  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
this  particular  foreign  aid  program,  our 
problems  in  the  world  would  be  solved, 
we  would  soon  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  our  interna- 
tional troubles  would  be  over ;  that  pros- 
perity would  sweep  the  continents  of  this 
old  world  of  ours,  and  evei-ything  would 


light,  happiness,  and    /preached  throughout  the  years.     This 

'  was  from  the  head  of  a  country  to  whom 


be  sJl  sweetness, 
contentment. 

We  have  spent,  as  I  recall,  somethinjpr 
better  than  $90  billion  of  American  tax- 
payer funds  in  giving  help  and  assistance 
to  the  peoples  and  the  governments  of 
other  lands  and  other  nations  since  1946, 
or  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  billions 
we  have  spent  and  given  away  in  that 
gieat  holocaust  called  World  War  n. 

Yet.  despite  the  fact  we  have  spent 
these  many  billions,  better  than  $90  bil- 
lion, every  dollar  of  which  has  been  bor- 
rowed at  one  time  or  another  and  is  a 
part  of  the  huge  national  debt  we  now 
owe.  which  required  this  House,  by  a 
bare  or  slight  margin  to  recently  vote 
for  legislation  to  increase  our  national 
debt  limit  to  $308  billion,  we  have  fewer 
friends  around  the  world  today  than 
when  we  started  on  these  programs  16 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  convinced 
there  has  been  untold  waste  and  extrav- 
agance in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  In 
fact,  practically  everyone,  every  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress,  and  every  Member 
of  this  House  who  has  investigated,  on 
the  scene  in  foreign  countries  the  use  of 
our  foreign  aid  funds,  and  the  exjjendi- 
tures  made  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, have  come  back  with  reports  they 
have  found  great  and  intolerable  waste 
and  extravagance;  that  the  administra- 
tion of  these  aid  programs  has  been  very 
poor,  that  we  have  gained  but  little  bene- 
fit from  them. 

There  will  be  many  issues  here  today 
as  to  just  what  we  should  do.  There  will 
be  the  question  before  the  House,  un- 
doubtedly, as  we  proceed  in  this  debate, 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  continue 
something  that  many  of  us  believe  is 
wrong;  that  is,  furnishing  aid,  either 
military  or  economic — in  many  instances 
in  the  past  it  has  been  military  aid — or 
even  food  and  other  substances  that 
would  help  strengthen  the  economy  of 
various  countries,  nations,  and  peoples 
who  are  controlled  and  dominated  by 
communism,  and  are  actually  Commu- 
nist states,  Communist  nations,  and 
Communist  peoples. 

Of  course  our  hearts  bleed  for  those 
who  may  be  hungry,  for  those  who  may 
need  our  help;  yet  I  want  to  point  out,  if 
I  may,  that  there  has  never  been,  in  all 
human  history,  any  nation,  any  govern- 
ment, or  any  people  as  generous  to  others 
as  have  been  the  United  States  of 
America  and  our  own  American  people. 
No  other  nation,  no  other  people,  have 
ever  done  as  much  for  others  as  we  have 
done  for  the  peoples  and  nations  of  other 
lands. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  will  have  other 
questions  arise.  What  about  some  of  the 
so-called  neutralist  nations?  I  was 
rather  amazed  and  startled  the  other  day 
when  I  read  a  statement  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  of  India — the  man  who  has 
always  talked  about  how  he  believes  in 
peace,  and  how  we  must  live  in  peace 
and  must  understand  each  other,  and 
yet  whose  government,  by  force,  invaded 
the  little  enclave  of  Goa,  a  Portuguese 
possession,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms, 
directly  contrary  to  everything  he  had 


we  have  given  billions  of  dollars,  not  mil- 
lions but  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars, 
in  foreign  aid  and  assistance — attacking 
the  United  States  in  a  speech  before  the 
Parliament  of  India,  In  which  he  said 
this  country  was  "anti-Indian,"  because 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
along  with  other  representatives  of  other 
member  nations  of  the  U.N..  had  criti- 
cized the  action  of  India  and  Nehru  in 
the  attack  on  Goa.  And.  of  course, 
Nehru  criticized  also  our  questioning  of 
his  purchase  of  military  planes  from  Rus- 
sia; our  questioning  of  some  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Indian  Government  against 
Pakistan  and  against  Kashmir.  Yet. 
this  man  and  his  government  never  once 
have  stood  with  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  against  the  actions  of 
the  Communist  world  whenever  an  issue 
was  joined  in  the  United  Nations.  India 
has  always  voted  with  the  Communist 
bloc  or  has  abstained  from  voting.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Indonesia.  I  could 
give  you  many  other  similar  illustrations 
of  the  way  our  generosity  has  not  been 
returned  in  kind,  at  least,  by  many  of 
these  nations  that  claim  to  be  neutrals, 
but  actually  have  not  been  in  fact. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Briefly. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  searched  the  Congressional  Library 
and  the  Congressional  Record,  every 
periodical  I  could  find,  and  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  when  Nehru  or  his 
hatchetman.  Menon,  have  ever  said  a 
kind  word  for  America  or  have  voted 
with  us  in  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the 
United  Nations.  They  have  never  been 
on  our  side.  We  have  already  given 
them  $3  billion.  They  are  not  neutral. 
They  are  against  America,  plain  and 
simple.  If  you  want  to  help  somebody, 
we  ought  to  help  little  Pakistan. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  he  is  eminently  correct,  except  I 
believe,  if  he  checks  on  some  of  the  other 
things  given  to  India,  that  the  total  will 
run  to  about  $5  billion. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that 
when  we  go  into  general  debate  careful 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  manj- 
problems  that  confront  us  in  connection 
with  this  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
view  of  the  average  American  citizen,  the 
time  has  come  to  wean  some  of  these  na- 
tions who  have  been  taking  of  our  sub- 
stance throughout  the  years  and  return- 
ing nothing  in  the  way  of  friendship  or 
support  for  the  ideals  of  the  free  world, 
and  the  objective  of  the  United  States  to 
attain  ijeace  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Avery]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  If  you  will  recall, 
those  of  you  who  were  present  1  year 
ago  m  August,  we  debated  the  mutual 
security  bill  on  August  14,  August  16,  17, 
and  18. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  impression 
that  by  authorizing  a  5-year  program 
we  were  thus  disposing  of  an  aimual 
authorization  for  the  mutual  security 
program.    But  it  appears  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  State  haa  thought  up  four 
or  five  more  new  programs,  or  new  uses 
for  the  American  dollar.  Therefore,  we 
have  been  asked  today  to  authorize  an 
additional  $2  billion  which  includes  an 
annual  authorisation  of  $600  million  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  with 
the  Latin  American  nations. 

Now,  really,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
should  all  be  very  grateful  that  we  are 
privileged  to  be  present  today  because 
we  are  making  history.  If  you  have 
read  this  bill,  you  will  observe  that  there 
are  only  16  pages  in  the  bill  which  in  ad- 
dition to  previous  authorizations  will 
amount  to  about  $4  billion  for  fiscal 
1963.  So,  I  think  we  are  authorizing 
more  money  with  less  wordage  than  at 
any  time  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  means  that  that  gives  the 
Department  of  State  more  latitude  in 
its  operations  and  utilization  of  the 
funds,  or  whether  it  means  we  overcom- 
mitted  the  Congress  to  a  5 -year  program 
last  year 

Mr.   Speaker,   there   are  two  special 
items  in  this  bill  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  attention.    One  will  observe  that 
on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  bill  there  is 
a  section  dealing  with  expropriation  of 
property  belonging  to  U.S.   citizens  or 
corporations  In  foreign  nations.    These 
provisions  of  the  bill  I  think  are  written 
rather  carefully  because   they   provide 
that  if  the  property  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
U.S.  corporation  is  expropriated  without 
just  compensation  or  if  there  are  dis- 
criminat/ory    taxes   levied    against    the 
U.S.  property,  the  President  shall  sus- 
pend aid  authorized  in  this  bill  to  that 
particular    country.      But    then    comes 
along  two  mare  lines  which  completely 
negate  this.  In  my  opinion,  because  it 
further  provides  that  the  President  may 
suspend  this  particular  provision  If  he 
concludes  that  withholding  this  aid  to 
those  pfirticular  countries  who  have  ex- 
propriated UJ5.  property  would  adversely 
affect  the  national  interest.    This  lan- 
guage should  be  amended  to  restrict  the 
descretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  merely  sxiggest  careful  consid- 
eration of  one  more  item.  I  would  h(^?e 
that  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  address  themselves 
to  this  point  during  the  general  debate. 
We  have  had  a  sugar  bill  on  the  floor 
twice  now  in  the  last  2  weeks.  Yet  we 
are  advised  by  the  press  that  we  are  not 
through  with  it  yet,  that  there  will  be 
a  bill  back  before  the  House  again  fur- 
ther amending  or  supplementing  the 
action  the  House  has  taken  with  respect 
to  the  sugar  program  for  1963,  and  4 
years  hence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sugar  program,  the  sugar  bill,  the  sugar 
authorization,  is  becoming  completely 
involved  in  the  mutual  security  bill. 
Now,  what  justification  there  Is  or  how 
the  national  interest  is  served  by  com- 
mingling the  Sugar  Act— the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act— with  the  mutual  se- 
curity bill,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  deUberatlons  that  will  fol- 
low, some  knowledgeable  Member — and 
of  course  they  are  all  very  knowledge- 


able, the  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee — I    would    hope    that    they 
might  address  themselves  to  this  point 
so  those  of  us  can  understand  why  dis- 
contented countries,  countries  that  take 
issue  with  what  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress has  been  in  relation  to  sugar  allo- 
cations, should  further  plead  for  further 
consideration  in  what  amounts  to  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  come  to  any 
other   conclusion  when  I   read   in   the 
paper  that  after  we  have  authorized  as 
much  sugar  procurement  as  is  deter- 
mined to  be  needed  for  1  year,  the  other 
body  has  provided  by  an  amendment  to 
a  separate  House  bill  that  the  President 
may    acquire    150,000    more    tons.     It 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  merely 
supplement  the   Mutual   Security   pro- 
gram and  should   be   charged  to  that 
program,  and  not  under  the  guise  of  a 
commodity  that  is  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  I  assume  the  rule  will  be 
adopted.  However.  I  hope  several 
amendments  will  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  House.        i 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  just  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  their  figures 
show  that  in  the  last  few  years  something 
over  $6  billion  in  U.S.  gold  has  gone  over- 
seas. I  have  become  convinced  that  this 
program  not  only  Is  wasteful  and  costly, 
but  that  by  injecting  ourselves  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign  countries  it  has 
t)ecome  downright  dangerous. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  observation  at 
this  time,  but  we  will  hear  more  of  it 
when  the  appropriation  aspects  of  this 
matter  come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  I  intended  in 
my  extemporaneous  remarks  on  this  rule 
to  mention  the  fact  that  I  thought  the 
foreign-aid  program  has  done  more  to 
make  unfavorable  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments position  with  foreign  countries 
than  any  other  single  activity  ttiis  Gov- 
ernment has  carried  on  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  for  the  excellent 
statement  he  has  made  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  debate  on  this  an- 
nual multibillion  dollar  giveaway  bill. 
This  bill  used  to  be  regarded  as  the  credit 
card  and  passport  to  Utopia,  but  that 
place  in  the  sun  of  a  foreign  Utopia  was 
usurped  about  10  days  ago  by  the  free 
trade  bill.  This  Is  In  effect  the  second 
major  foreign  giveaway  bill  that  we  will 
have  considered  In  a  matter  of  about  10 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time, 
although  5  hours  of  general  debate  is 
provided  under  the  rule,  because  I  have 
had  a  little  experience  with  what  hap- 
pens when  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
comes  to  the  House  floor.  Somehow  or 
other,  as  with  the  8  hours  of  general 
debate  on  the  free  trade  bill,  the  time 
disappears  and  is  shortchanged  quite  fre- 
quently.   I  did  manage  to  get  3  minutes 


during  general  debate  on  the  free  trade 
bill  and  I  know  that  when  my  cousin,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JiTDDl.  gets  busy  on  the  annual  for- 
eign giveaway  bill,  the  minority  share 
of  the  5  hours  of  general  debate  will  dis- 
appear all  too  rapidly.  So  I  asked  for 
this  time  that  I  may  propound  a  few 
questions  concerning  the  bill,  either  to  my 
distinguished  cousin,  or  to  some  other 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  or  some 
member  of  the  committee  why  there  is 
a  civil  rights  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Because  there  has  been 
discrimination  against  American  citi- 
zens in  some  countries  receiving  Ameri- 
can aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
can  help  me  out  with  some  Information 
in  connection  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  gimmick  on  page  5.  Please 
note  lines  17  through  20: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  in  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  countries  and 
areas  in  Latin  America. 


Why  this  delegation  of  power  to  the 
President?  This  is  another  untram- 
meled,  unconscionable  delegation  of 
power  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States.   Why? 

Mr.    JUDD.     Mr.   Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.   Yes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  will  have 
to  ask  that  question  of  those  who  in- 
sisted cm  that  language. 

]VIr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  that  language? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  I  believe  that  guide- 
lines should  be  spelled  out  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  his 
support  when  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  it  out. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  committee  I  offered 
some  amendments  that  I  thought  would 
tighten  up  and  improve  some  of  the  con- 
ditions m  the  bill.  They  did  not  carry. 
Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  8.  section  253 
under  "Fiscal  Provisions,"  does  that 
make  this  now  a  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  does  ixith  respect  to 
that  particular  program,  title  VI.  which 
has  to  do  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  with  respect  to 
the  alleged  loans  made  to  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  If  the  money  is  repaid.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury;  It 
goes  into  a  bigger  and  better  fund,  to  be 
loaned  to  these  people;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
be  a  iaigger  and  better  fund  but  receipts 
from  loans  will  go  back  into  the  fund 
and  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  the  original  funds  were  made 
available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  presume  that  Is  the 
reason  points  of  order  were  waived 
against  this  section? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  probable.  I  hope 
we  will  get  more  money  back  in  repay- 
ment of  principal  plus  interest  than  we 
spend,  and  thus  make  the  fund  bigger. 
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That  wouM  be  an  outcome  devoutiy  to 
be  hoped  for. 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  is  in  this  biU?  How  much 
do  you  ask  be  appropriated  by  this  bill? 
I  know  the  gentleman  will  be  asked  this 
question  later,  or  somebody  will  be.  and 
we  might  as  well  get  started  now. 

Mr.  JTJDD.  The  gentleman  will  find 
on  the  second  page  of  the  committee  re- 
port, a  simimary  ol  the  amounts  re- 
quested, the  amounts  the  committee  au- 
thorized, and  the  amounts  the  committee 
reduced.  ^^    .  .„ 

Mr.  GROSS.    How  much  is  m  the  bUl 

Mr.  JUDD.  One  billion,  nme  hundred 
and  fifteen  million,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  plus  an  authorization  for 
development  loans  in  Latin  America  in 
succeeding  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  is  the  total  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  depends  on  whether  the 
gentleman  means  what  we  are  authoriz- 
ing for  appropriation  right  now  or 
whether  he  means  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation in  the  next  3  years  if  sufn- 
cient  evidence  in  support  thereof  is 
presented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  asking 
for?  Is  it  $4,  $5.  or  $6  billion?  It  is  weU 
above  $4  billion,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Five  billion.^  six  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  an  increase  over 
last  year? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  think  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  $4,668,500,000  that 
is  carried  in  this  authorization  bill  either 
directly  or  indirectly  does  not  include 
the  $6,600  million,  the  estimated  amount 
which  was  carried  over  into  this  fiscal 
year  of  unexpended,  perhaps  obligated, 
some  of  them,  but  unexpended  foreign- 
aid  funds,  so  that  altogether  there  would 
be  $11  billion  involved  in  the  foreign- 
aid  progrEim  carried  over  and  author- 
ized by  the  bill. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JUDD.    To  make  it  complete,  ac- 
tually this  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,915,400,000.  as  I  said  earlier. 
The  total  of  $4,668,500,000  is  arrived  at 
by  adding  the  $2,753,100,000  authorized 
last  year,  as  the  gentleman  will  recall. 
Mr.  GROSS.    While  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet.  Included  in  the  provision 
that  apparently  is  designed  to  stop  aid 
to  countries  that  nationalize  or  expro- 
priate property,  American  investments, 
in  foreign  countries,  we  find  this  lan- 
guage, "unless  the  President  determines 
such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  national  interest."    Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  that  kind  of  language? 
Mr.  JUDD.    No.     I  might  say  that  in 
committee  I  proposed  language  which 
would  say  that  aid  would  be  banned  un- 
less the  President  determines  it  is  vital 
to  the   security   of   the  United  States. 
That  is  stronger,  but  my  amendment 
did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  offer 
an  amendment  or  support  an  amentment 
to  knock  out  this  provision? 


Mr  JUDD.  There  may  be  such  an 
amendment  offered.  But  I  hope  some- 
thing like  my  original  amendment  will 
be  adopted,  because  I  believe  the  restric- 
tions should  be  tighter,  but  not  absolute. 
I  beUeved  that  under  previous  adminis- 
trations, and  I  believe  so  under  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Some  wiU  say  that  we  are  trying  to  Ue 
the  hands  of  the  President.  No,  we  are 
trying  to  give  him  the  authority  he 
ought  to  have  as  the  person  charged  by 
our  Constitution  with  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  affairs,  but  with  the  Con- 
gress retaining  its  proper  control  over 
these  funds.  I  have  said  this  each  year 
that  we  have  had  this  matter  up  and  it 
is  a  fKjsition  I  still  maintain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  not  approxi- 
mately the  same  language  as  is  contained 
in  the  Battle  Act,  and  the  Battle  Act  is 
almost  a  dead  letter  because  no  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  enforce  its  provisions 
in  the  matter  of  selling  strategic  ma- 
terials to  Commimist  nations  and  Com- 
munist satellite  nations? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have 
our  papers  here  yet  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  in  charge 
of  the  debate  at  the  moment,  but  it  is 
my  recollection  that  the  language  of  the 
Battle  Act  is  stronger  than  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  Was  this  bill  sup- 
posed to  come  up  today?  Was  it  not  pro- 
gramed for  tomorrow?  Was  not  the 
gentleman  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  to  come  up  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No:  I  was  advised  at  least 
3  weeks  ago  that  it  was  coming  up  to- 
day, the  9th  of  July. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  St. 
George  1. 

Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.     Mr.    Speaker. 
this    bill   comes   before   us    again   and 
again,  and  I  can  only  say  when  it  comes 
up.  as  it  does,  and  as  it  passes   every 
year,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  a 
Chinaman  who  was  out  in  a  junk  in  a 
fog.    He  heard  a  big  ship  close  by  blow- 
ing its  fog  horn  and  he  said,  "She  blow 
and  she  blow  and  she  blow,  but  the  fog 
she  come  in  just  the  same."    And  I  think 
the  fog  comes  in  here  just  the  same  too. 
Now  we  were  very  successful  once  in  a 
foreign   aid   program   that   I    certainly 
have  never  quarreled  with,  and  I  wish  it 
had  been  followed  more  closely  there- 
after.  That  was  the  Marshall  plan.    The 
Marshall  plan  set  out  to  do  a  job.    It  set 
a  time  limit  in  which  that  job  could  be 
done  and  accomplish  its  purpose.    West- 
em  Europe  today  is  a  monument  to  the 
strength  of  that  plan.    Since  then  it  has 
been  our  custom  to  continue  pouring 
money  out  all  over  the  world  under  the 
very  mistaken  impression — and  we  all 
agree  that  it  is  a  mistaken  impression — 
this  is  no  new  idea  of  mine  that  has  sud- 
denly   been    discovered — we    know    full 
well  it  has  not  made  us  friends  and  on 
the  contrary,  in  many  instances,  it  has 
made  us  ridiculous. 

The  other  day  in  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  we  were 


hearing  testimony  on  raising  the  sala- 
ries of  postal  and  civil  service  employees. 
These  things  have  dragged  on  for  many 
moons.    I  asked  a  witness  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs    how 
much  he  thought  the  most  lavish  bill 
for  the  raising  oX  these  salaries  would 
cost  this  Government  and  cost  us  tax- 
payers.    He   replied    it   would    amount 
to  $2  billion.    I  then  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  quite  a  simple 
thing  to  save  at  least  $2  billion  in  waste 
in  this  particular  foreign  aid  bill.    And 
after  talking,  as  we  always  do  when  we 
are  questioned  about  something  that  is 
near  to  our  heart,  for  several  minutes, 
my  distinguished  colleague  was  obliged 
to  admit  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
tighten  this  thing  up  and  save  at  the 
very  least  $2  billion. 

In  the  minority  report,  it  is  stated,  and 
I  think  wisely  so: 

iDdividual  conunlttec  members,  as  well  ns 
a  conunUtec  stall  survey  team,  have  made 
visits  overseas  within  the  last  year.  Their 
findings  are  an  Impreaslve  catalog  oJ  poor 
planning  and  faulty  administration.  Nine 
years  ago  the  iinderslgned  made  an  extensive 
trip  to  study  our  program  abroad.  Upon 
their  return  they  reported  that  money  is  the 
measure  of  our  Interest,  not  the  yanUtlck 
of  our  success. 


I  think  that  Is  something  that  we 
should  bear  in  mind  when  this  bill  comes 
up  for  amendment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Another  thing  I  think  we  should  look 
into  and  also  consider  for  amendment 
is  the  whole  program  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.    The  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  a  magnificent  title.    Nobody  can  op- 
pose it,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  just  take  a  few 
minutes    and    ask    themselves:    What 
progress?    Just  recently,  since  the  Alli- 
ance has  supposedly  gone  into  effect,  we 
have  seen  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Peru 
all  go  over  more  and  more  firmly  to 
military  dictatorships.    It  may  well  be 
that  military  dictatorship  Is  the  type  of 
government  those  countries  desire,  but 
it  was  hardly  my  idea  of  an  alliance  for 
progress  to  strengthen  and  build  up  mili- 
tary dictatorships  south  of  the  border. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 
The  previous  q\iestion  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoa"?e  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HB..  11921,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 
The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  12  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  provide  $4,878,- 
500,000  for  fiscal  1963  to  carry  on  the 


foreign  aid  program.  In  addition,  he 
asked  for  a  total  authorization  of  $2,400 
million  for  the  3-year  period  including 
fiscal  yeais  19$4,  1965,  and  1966  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

H.R.  11921  deals  with  only  part  of 
these  funds.  It  includes  a  total  author- 
ization of  $1,915,400,000  for  fiscal  1963 
and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $600 
million  a  year  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal 
years  1964.  1966,  and  1966  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill,  the  President  is  asking  for 
$2,753,100,000  against  authorizations 
made  last  year. 

This  bill  includes  authorizations  for 
eight  specific  purposes.  The  Executive 
requested  $2,125,400,000  for  these  eight 
purposes.  The  committee  authorized 
$1.915,400,000 — a  cut  of  $210  million. 
In  addition,  the  committee  cut  the  au- 
thorizations for  3  future  years  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  $200  million  a 
year — a  total  of  $600  million. 

If  you  add  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
funds  for  3  fiscal  years  after  1963.  the 
total  authorization  in  this  bill  is  $3,715, 
400.000. 

The  Presidents  request  for  funds  for 
fiscal  1963  to  finance  foreign  aid  opera- 
tions is  larger  than  his  request  last  year, 
$4,762,500,000.  and  substantially  larger 
than  the  $3,914,600,000  which  Congress 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  those  who  will  say  that  this  bill,  au- 
thorizing this  large  sum  of  money,  is 
not  realistic.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  President  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  should  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  foreign  aid  program  and  to  the 
frequent  criticisms  of  its  operation  which 
appear,  and  that  the  President,  instead 
of  asking  for  more  money  than  he  re- 
quested last  year,  should  have  reex- 
amined the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  and  that 
committee,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1963,  should  have 
insisted  on  a  drastic  revision  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  the  President  is 
aware  that  there  Is  criticism  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  not  only  is  aware  of  this  criti- 
cism, but  as  a  result  of  its  own  investiga- 
tions, has  assured  itself  that  at  least 
some  of  the  criticism  is  justified. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  nature  of 
these  criticisms  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  justified. 

One  category  of  criticism  is  that  we 
are  going  at  the  job  of  fighting  the  cold 
war,  carrying  on  our  foreign  policy  and 
operating  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the 
wrong  way ;  that  our  generalship  is  bad. 
and  that  our  money  is  being  spent  for  the 
wrong  things. 

Most  of  the  other  criticisms  have  to  do 
with  waste,  inefficiency,  and  poor  man- 
agement in  the  conduct  of  foreign  aid 
operations. 

The  attention  given  by  the  press  and 
by  commentators  to  the  words  and  the 
acts  of  the  leaders  of  Yugoslavia,  Indo- 
nesia, India,  and  some  of  the  recently 
emerged  African  countries,  tends  to  leave 


the  impression  that  most  of  our  foreign 
aid  money  is  being  sjient  for  the  benefit 
of  governments  who  do  not  appreciate  it, 
who  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  communism,  and  who  find  more 
that  is  wrong  with  U.S.  policy  than  that 
there  is  to  approve. 

Now  let  me  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  realistic  and  to  face  the 
facts.  This  bill  contains  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $440  million  for  what  is  called 
supporting  assistance.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  this  total  is  programed  for  five 
countries  which  are  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  military 
forces  for  defense  against  Communist 
aggression  which  forces  are  substantially 
larger  than  these  nations  could  afford 
to  support  if  they  had  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources.  I  am  talking  about  such 
countries  as  Turkey,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. All  five  of  these  countries  to  which 
75  percent  of  the  supporting  assistance 
money  goes  are  on  the  edges  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  empire  and  are  directly  faced  with 
the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression. 

Is  it  bad  strategy  to  provide  economic 
aid  to  these  nations  which  have  allied 
themselves  with  us  in  standing  up 
against  Communist  aggression  and  which 
count  on  our  support?  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anyone  who  feels  that  it 
would  be  sound  cold  war  strategy  to 
abandon  these  governments  by  termi- 
nating our  assistance  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmtm,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-four 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Magnuson 
Martin,  Mass. 
Merrow 
Mmer, 

Oeorge  P. 
Miller,  N.T. 
Mlnshall 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morrison 
Multer 
Murphy 
Nlz 

Norrell 
Osmers 
Peterson 
PhUbln 
Pike 
PUllon 
Powell 
Price 
PurceU 
Rains 
RandaU 

Reece 
.  Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 
^Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Saund 

Scranton 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sbeppfird 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spenoe 

Taber 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 


Thombern 

7         Van  Zandt 

WUlis 

Tuck 

Wallhauser 

Wilson, 

Calif 

Utt 

WhaUey 

Wright 

Vanlk 

Wlckersham 

Young 

[Roll  No.  148) 

Addabbo 

Flood 

Alford 

Fogarty 

Andersen. 

Fountain 

Minn. 

Frazler 

Anfuso 

Frledel 

Auchlncloss 

Olalmo 

Baker 

OUbert 

Barrett 

Glenn 

Barry 

Oranahan 

Bass,  N.H. 

Grant 

Bennett,  Mich 

Gray 

Betts 

Green,  Oreg. 

BUtch 

Green,  Pa. 

Boggs 

Griffin 

Boiling 

Hall 

Bonner 

Hansen 

Boykln 

Harris 

Brademas 

Harrison.  Va. 

Bromwell 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

BroyhiU 

Hays 

Buckley 

Healey 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hemphill 

Cabin 

Hlestand 

Carey 

Hoffman,  111. 

CeUer 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Chelf 

Horan 

Church 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Coad 

Jennings 

Colmer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Cook 

Kearns 

Cooley 

Keogh 

Corman 

Kllburn 

Curtis.  Mass. 

King.  Calif. 

Davis, 

Kitchln 

James  C. 

Kluczynskl 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Knox 

Dawson 

Kowalskl 

Delaney 

Laird 

Diggs 

Landrum 

Dlngell 

Lane 

Donohue 

Leslnskl 

Dooley 

Llbonatl 

Kvlns 

McCuUoch 

Farbsteln 

McSween 

Flno 

Macdonald 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11921.  and  findmg  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  290  Memt>ers  resE>onded  to 
theii'  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Morgan]    is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Ccxnmittee  rose.  I  was  dlscussmg 
supporting  assistance.  ^5he  normal  cate- 
gory of  supporting  assistance  also  in- 
cludes a  small  amount  of  money  we  pay 
a  few  governments  for  oversea  bases. 
This  amounts  to  about  77  percent  of  the 
money  m  supporting  assistance. 

Again  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  will  argue  that  foreign  aid  money 
has  been  misspent  whwi  it  provides  eco- 
nomic assistance  so  that  we  may  have 
military  bases  located  m  strategic  loca- 
tions overseas. 

This  category  of  supporting  assistance 
also  includes  a  small  amount  of  money 
for  those  few  governments  who  insist 
on  some  sort  of  compensaticm  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  right 
to  maintain  military  bases  withm  their 
territory.  Most  of  the  foreign  nations 
where  we  have  bases  do  not  require  such 
compensation.  They  regard  themselves 
as  our  allies  and  are  glad  to  make  such 
contributions  as  they  are  able  to  the 
common  defense.  But.  there  are  a  few 
nations  who  are  not  allied  with  us  and 
who  take  the  position  that  we  must  do 
something  for  them  in  return  for  the 
right  to  maintain  our  bases. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  anyone  who  would  argue 
that  our  foreign  aid  money  is  being  mis- 
spent because  we  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  covmtries  in  order  to  have 
military  bases  at  strategic  locations 
overseas. 

The  largest  authorization  contained  m 
this  bill  is  $600  million  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  fiscal  year  1963,  together 
with  authorizations  of  similar  amounts 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964.  1965,  and  1966. 
I  wonder  how  many  critics  of  our  cold 
war  strategy  are  prepared  to  argue  that 
it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  offer  substantial 
economic  assistance  to  our  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  widespread 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  the 
masses  of  the  population  m  that  area. 
E^reryone  is  aware  that  the  Communists 
are  going  all  out  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unrest  m  an  effort  to  follow  the  Cu- 
ban pattern  in  other  Latin  American 
countries.  The  President  is  giving  top 
priority  to  the  .effort  to  prevent  Latin 
America  from  going  Communist,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  very  few  people  who 
disagree  with  that  policy.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  want  the  President  to  have  all 
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the  money  that  he  can  use  effectively 
lor  this  purpose. 

This  bill  also  Includes  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $300  million  for  development 
grants  and  technical  assistance.  This 
category  of  aid  provides  the  funds  for 
continuing  the  point  4  type  of  opera- 
tion. This  money  goes  -o  the  less  devel- 
oped coimtries  which  lack  the  engmeers. 
technicians  and  other  skilled  personnel 
to  evaluate  and  develop  their  resources. 
Many  of  these  countries  are  just  starting 
out  as  independent  nations.  Their  gov- 
ernments are  inexperienced  and  unso- 
phisticated. Many  of  them  do  not  know 
much  about  the  evils  of  international 
communism  and  most  of  them  are  more 
afraid  of  foreign  dcMnination  than  any- 
thing else. 

In  general,  it  is  our  policy  to  assist 
8uch  nations  with  their  economic  devel- 
opment without  insisting  that  they  sign 
up  with  us  in  the  cold  war.  If  we  do  not 
offer  them  this  opportunity,  the  only 
alternative  would  be  for  them  to  follow 
the  road  leading  to  communism,  not 
by  deliberate  choice  but  by  force  of 
circumstances. 

The  other  large  authorizations  in  this 
bill  are  $275  million  for  the  contingency 
fxmd  and  $148,900,000  for  U.S.  voluntary 
ctmtributions  to  a  number  of  interna- 
tional organizations. 

There  are  a  few  who  fail  to  recognize 
that  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  where 
almost  every  day  we  face  a  new  crisis,  a 
contingency  fund  for  dealing  with  un- 
foreseen emergencies  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. There  can  be  disagreement  as  to 
how  large  such  a  contingency  f  imd  should 
be.  Experience  with  the  use  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  in  the  past  indicates  that 
much  of  the  contingency  fund  money 
has  been  spent  for  purposes  other  than 
meeting  emergencies.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
cut  the  Executive  request  for  $400  mil- 
lion for  the  contingency  fund  to  $275 
million.  We  believe  that  this  amount 
can  be  justified  as  a  necessary  provision 
so  that  we  can  meet  new  problems 
promptly  when  they  occur. 

The  sum  authorized  for  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  international  organiza- 
tions is  determined  by  the  budgets  voted 
by  these  organizations  to  which  the 
United  States  belongs.  If  we  fail  to 
make  these  contributions,  we  will  be  re- 
garded AS  being  in  default.  In  view  of 
the  present  world  situation,  this  would 
be  a  bad  time  to  find  ourselves  in  such 
a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  I  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  if  you  take  a 
realistic  look  at  the  money  in  this  bill 
in  terms  of  cold  war  strategy,  we  are  not 
authorizing  its  expenditure  for  the 
wrong  things. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  if  we 
abandon  our  military  alUes. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  If  we 
pull  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
tell  our  neighbors  to  the  south  that  from 
now  on  they  must  go  It  alone. 

We  cannot  win  the  cold  war  if  we  drive 
the  new  coimtries  of  Asia  and  Africa  into 
the  Soviet  bloc 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  or  to  imply  that 
there  are  no  valid  criticisms  of  the  use 
of  our  foreign  aid  money.  I  think  we 
should  always  treat  our  friends  and  allies 


better  than  we  treat  governments  who 
constantly  complsun  about  our  policies 
and  straddle  basic  issues.  We  should 
make  sure  that  governments  which  ex- 
proiMTiate  U.S.  property  without  prompt 
and  adequate  compensation  do  not  find 
that  they  are  better  off  as  a  result.  Let 
me  point  out  that  this  bill  contains  a 
comprehensive  and  carefully  worked  out 
provision  dealing  with  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  Congress  has  not  only  a 
right  but  an  obligation  to  make  known 
to  the  Executive  how  it  stands  on  policy 
as  well  as  on  practice.  In  this  connec- 
tion let  me  remind  you  that  existing  law 
clearly  expresses  the  opposition  of  Con- 
gress to  providing  aid  to  Communist 
countries  and  to  giving  assistaiKe  to  Yu- 
goslavia. Let  me  make  the  point,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  one  thing  to  make  the 
President  aware  of  the  position  of  the 
Congress  on  important  issues,  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  so  that  he  cannot  take  necessary 
action  to  meet  critical  problems. 

We  all  recognize  that  we  cannot  spell 
out  in  legislation  the  strategy  and  con- 
duct for  a  hot  war,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  ihis  is  equally  true  of  a  cold  war. 
Congress  cannot  see  in  advance  what 
will  happen  nor  determine  the  appropri- 
ate action  to  take. 

One  particular  danger  which  we 
should  avoid  is  for  Uie  Congress  to  take 
action  which  will  drive  any  nation  into 
the  Soviet  bloc.  If  a  government,  after 
waivering,  bargaining,  or  maneuvering, 
makes  its  own  choice  to  join  the  Commu- 
nists, we  can  regret  such  action  and  per- 
haps feel  that  our  policies  have  failed. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  the  United 
States,  however,  in  forcing  a  waiverer  to 
stop  waivering  and  to  go  Communist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  waste,  InefiBcIency,  and  poor  ad- 
ministration in  connection  with  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  can  report  with 
confidence  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  reasonably  well  informed  on 
such  matters.  We  have,  during  the  last 
couple  of  years,  added  to  our  staff  two 
top  accountants  with  years  of  oversea 
experience  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  we  receive  from  them  con- 
tinual reports  of  deficiencies  in  our  for- 
eign aid  CH>erations.  Some  of  these  re- 
ports have  been  published.  We  take  up 
with  the  Executive  all  the  evidence  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  we  collect, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  check  up  on 
the  remedial  action  which  the  admin- 
istrators of  our  foreign  aid  program  have 
taken. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out 
one  thing :  All  the  20  top  officials  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
are  new  and  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
oversea  missions  are  being  replaced.  If 
new  blood  is  needed  to  correct  the  short- 
comings of  the  program,  v;e  are  getting 
it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  expect  mir- 
acles. The  new  people  are  finding  the 
going  harder  than  they  anticipated.  It 
takes  skill  and  experience  to  run  a  for- 
eign aid  program,  and  there  are  not 
enough  qualified  people.  The  new  of- 
ficials are  beginning  to  take  hold,  how- 
ever, and  the  committee  has  found  them 
receptive  to  our  reports.  They  appear 
to  be  more  anxious  to  correct  defldoi- 


cies  than  to  defend  past  actions.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  look  to  an  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

No  one  is  ever  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress of  a  war  while  it  is  being  fought. 
Victory  is  the  only  conclusive  evidence 
that  our  strategy  is  right.  The  way  to 
cure  dissatisfaction  with  our  cold  war  ef- 
fort is  not  to  quit  or  to  reduce  our  effort. 
There  were  a  lot  of  dissatisfied  people  in 
this  country  in  the  trying  days  of  1943. 
A  cold  war  must  inevitably  be  long  drawn 
out.  The  way  to  get  quick  and  decisive 
results  is  to  change  the  cold  war  to  a  hot 
war.  We  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  frustrations  of  the  slower  and  less 
decisive  course  which  aU  of  us  prefer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  this  is  a  realistic  bill.  Let  us  face 
the  facts  concerning  foreign  aid.  but  let 
us  face  all  the  facts.  The  big  money  au- 
thoiized  in  this  bill  goes  to  key  programs, 
the  vital  Importance  of  which  everyone 
must  recognize.  You  cannot  carry  on  a 
cold  war  without  money,  and  you  cannot 
win  the  cold  war  without  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  regaid  to  this  $148  9  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  fiscal  1963:  Is 
not  a  great  majority  ot  that  sum  to  be 
used  by  the  United  Nations  in  its  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  used  by  interna- 
tional organizations  most  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  UJ*.  The  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  is  mcluded.  The 
United  Nations  economic  assistance  to 
the  Congo  is  here.  Our  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  Technical  AssistaiKC 
Pimd  is  in  here. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  great  bulk  goes  to 
the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  goes  to  the  inter- 
national organizations  to  which  we  be- 
long. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  our  as.sessed  share  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  we  have  our  reg- 
ular assessment  to  the  United  Nations, 
not  included  in  this  fund. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Thirty-two  percent 
of  the  budget.  The  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  is  about  $74  million,  and  32  per- 
cent would  be  our  assessed  share. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  addition  we  con- 
tribute to  some  65  different  international 
organizations  for  which  funds  are  not 
in  this  bill:  do  we  iu)t? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  belong  to  many 
international  organizations,  funds  for 
which  are  not  included  in  this  bill;  that 
is  correct 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  those  funds  vary 
with  the  different  departments'  and 
agencies'  budgets;  do  they  not? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  gentleman 
happen  to  know  how  much  they  amount 
to? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Many  of  the  annual 
budgets  are  smaller  amounts.  I  would 
not  know  the  total,  sir. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  This  sum  does  in  no 
way   reflect   upon   the   so-called   bond 
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issue;  it  is  not  commingled  with  the 
bond  issue.  That  is  to  be  in  addition  to 
these  funds? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  to  be  in  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  None  of 
the  iunds  in  Uiis  bill  are  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  bond  issue. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mi'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieU? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Along  the  line  of  the 
questions  just  put,  is  it  not  also  true 
Uiat  out  of  the  Presidents  Contingency 
Fund  sums  may  be  paid  to  the  United 
Nations  or  its  agencies? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Contingency 
Fund  could  be  used  for  tliis  purpose  to 
meet  emergencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi".  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  United  Nations 
raided  Uie  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund.  UNICBF.  lately  for  money  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  theiT  has  been 
some  borrowing  from  some  of  the  inter- 
national funds.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  Children's  Fund  has  been 
Involved  or  not. 

Mr.  GR068.  Well,  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman.  Money 
has  been  taken  from  the  Children's 
Fund.  I  thought  this  was  a  sacrosanct 
fund:  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing children  of  the  downtrodden  all  over 
the  world,  and  yet  we  find  it  goes  to  the 
support  of  bar  north  and  bar  south  at 
United  Nations  headquarters.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  good  bu.^iness  to 
allow  the  Children's  Fund  to  be  ased  to 
aid  this  polyglot  setup  in  New  York? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thmk  there  has  been 
a  small  amount  bonowed  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Fvmd. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.   JUDD.    We   have   been   assured 
that  borrowing  from  those  various  funds 
took  place  only  when  the  U.N.  faced  a 
situation  such  as  a  businessman  faces 
when  he  has  a  ma  jew  payment  coming 
due  on  the  1st  of  July  and  he  i-uns  out  of 
cash  30  days  or  so  ahead  of  that  date. 
He  goes  to  liie  bank  and  gets  a  30-day 
loan  to  carry  him  over  until  his  payment 
will  be  received.  We  were  told  that  the 
borrowings    from    these    various    funds, 
which  I  myBelf  do  not  like  even  in  these 
circumstances,  were  due  to  the  fact  the 
U.N.  was  short  of  money  because  of  the 
Congo     and     other     operations.    They 
knew  that  certain  payments  were  com- 
ing due  on  certain  days  in  the  near  fu- 
ture,  and   they  borrowed   funds  which 
were  not  needed  at  that  time  by  the 
Children's  Fund  and  several  others  to 
carry  the  U  JI.  through  until  the  regular 
payments  were  received. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  a  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROBS.  Have  yf,'^  been  oversup- 
plying  UNICEF  with  money  to  the  ex- 


tent that  it  has  such  funds  that  it  can 
finance  these  super-duper  organizations? 
Mr.  JUDD.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  been  oversupplying  them.  But 
UNICEF  expenditures  were  so  scheduled 
that  the  money  was  not  going  to  be 
needed  until  some  months  later,  which 
happens  in  the  operations  of  any  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  happens  to  the  poor 
children  who  aie  starving? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  no  funds  that  were 
programed  for  taking  care  of  children 
duiing  the  particular  period  were  taken 
away  and  used  foi-  other  purposes,  even 
temporarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  sajs 
ncMie  of  the  funds  were  taken  away,  even 
temporarily? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No ;  I  said  that  funds  that 
were  needed  for  care  for  children  in  that 
peiiod  of  time  were  not  taken  away  and 
used  for  other  purposes,  even  tem- 
porarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'Well,  evidently  the  need 
is  not  very  greaL 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  need  is  spread  over 
a  period  of  12  months.  When  it  receives 
its  money  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
it  does  not  need  some  of  that  money 
until  the  6th,  8th,  or  lOtli  month  and, 
therefore,  some  of  the  funds  were  avail- 
able for  temporary  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. None  of  the  operations  of 
UNICEF  or  specialized  agencies  were  in 
anywise  impaired,  zo  we  were  assured. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.    Even  though  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  JuDDl   that  the  borrowing 
from  UNICEF  has  not  actually  affected 
the  operations  of  UNICEF.  it  has  caused 
serious    doubt    throughout    the    United 
States  over  the  whole  procedure  imder 
which  the  UNICEF  funds  are   admin- 
istered.   For    example,    I    think    every 
Member  present   knows   that  on   Hal- 
loween there  was  a  concerted  drive,  na- 
tionwide, to  get  youngsters  to  go  around 
the  various  districts  with  collection  boxes 
for  UNICEF.    Many  of  these  little  chil- 
dren were  being  subjected  to  very  serious 
objections  this  last  October  because  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  heard  about 
the  funds  being  diverted  to  other  parts 
of  the  United  Nations;  that  if  the  United 
Nations  desires  to  protect  this  source  of 
voluntary  contribution,  it  seems  to  me 
that    the    Foreign    Affairs    Committee 
should  make  the  Department  of  State 
fully  aware  that  this  source  of  voluntary 
contribution  is  likely  to  be  greatly  re- 
stricted or  eliminated  if  they  use  these 
funds  for  any  other  purpose,  no  matter 
how  soon  they  are  paid  back. 

Ml-.  MORGAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  borrowing  was  from  the 
balance  on  hand  collected  from  the  reg- 
ular assessment,  and  was  not  from  the 
funds  collected  by  volunUry  contribu- 
tions. The  borrowing  was  from  the 
regular  assessments  paid  by  the  coun- 
tries. This  would  include  the  assessment 
of  $12  million,  paid  in  by  the  United 
States.  But  the  borrowing  was  not  from 
the  voluntai-y  contributions  that  went 


into  the  UNICEF  fund.  The  borrowing 
was  only  from  funds  on  hand  but  not 
yet  needed  by  the  children's  fund  to  pay 
its  expenses.  It  was  able  to  pay  its  bills 
when  they  came  due. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  section  101  of  the  bill.  Are  we 
inserting  some  new  language  in  this  bill 
on  page  2  thereof? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
go  back  to  the  Ramseyer  print  of  the 
bill  he  will  see  that  this  is  just  an 
extensicm  of  the  "freedom  of  navigation" 
amendment  that  was  written  into  the 
original  act. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  do  not  understand 
who  is  going  to  make  judgment  oa.  the 
question  whether  a  community  or  a 
country  discriminates  against  some  of 
our  citizens  because  of  race,  creed  or 
color.  "Who  will  make  that  decision,  the 
State  Department? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  this  provision 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  make  the 
determination. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  additional  language? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  had  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  have 
traveled  in  various  areas  of  the 
world  and  weie  refused  entrance  to  cer- 
tain countries  which  are  receiving  our 
aid  under  this  program. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  will  be  frank  with 
the  genUeman.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
want  to  interfere  very  much  with  some 
of  those  countries,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  having  this  language  in  this 
bill.  We  have  not  been  carrying  that 
language.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  more  than  political  propaganda 
at  home  to  try  to  satisfy  certain  groups 
of  people  broadcasting  all  over  the  world 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  friction  and 
confusion  here,  that  does  not  exist.  I 
do  not  see  any  sense  to  it  myself. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has 
received  testimony  that  Members  of 
Congress  traveling  on  official  duties  were 
refused  admission  to  two  or  three  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  'WINSTEAD.  'What  kind  of  offi- 
cial duties  were  the  Members  perform- 
ing when  they  were  refused  admission? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  A  Member  of  Congress 
was  refused  entrance  to  several  countries 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  'WINSTEAD.  Why  should  we 
continue  to  give  them  aid?  We  can 
withhold  aid,  if  the  conditions  justify  it. 
without  writing  this  provision  into  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment  puts 
a  limitation  on  the  aid,  if  the  condition 
continues. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
need  an  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  have  enough  judgment  ourselves 
to  cut  off  aid  if  our  officials  have  been 
mistreated  by  some  other  counti-y. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, we  are  supposed  to  take  into  ac- 
count such  discrimination  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  aid  we  make  available. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mi\  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  want  to  congratulate  my  chair- 
man for  the  magnificent  way  he  han- 
dled the  committee  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  matter  just  brought  up. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been  long  op- 
posed to  any  aid  to  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Cxirtain,  and  to  any  country  which 
did  not  live  up  to  those  principles  on 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

With  reference  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  or  several  Members  of  Congress 
who  sought  to  go  into  certain  areas  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  whose  right  to  do 
so  was  questioned  because  of  their  reli- 
gion, that  was  the  issue  which  we  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  in  this  section  of 
the  bill. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
cut  off  all  aid  to  any  country  which  did 
not  respect  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
travel,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
worship,  and  the  like,  which  are  written 
into  our  Constitution  and  which  were  re- 
inforced and  reaffirmed  in  the  first  10 
amendments  thereto. 

The    committee     adopted     a    rather 
strong  amendment  on  this  subject  in  the 
hope  that   the  countries  of   the  world 
would  endeavor  to  eliminate  infringe- 
ments on    those   freedoms   and   permit 
American  citizens  to  travel  freely  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  free  world.    I  believe 
that  amendment  is  in  the  bill  before  us. 
and  I  support  it,  although  I  wish  it  were 
more  strongly  worded ;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MORGAN.     That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  KELLY.    I  thank  my  chairman. 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  discussed  previously 
with  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  the 
very  helpful  assistance  which  the  Agency 
for     International     Development     has 
rendered  during  the  past  year  through 
the  medical  assistance  and  health  pro- 
gram known  as  Project  Hope.    In  a  pre- 
vious discussion  of  this  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress  another  spokesman  for  the 
committee,    the   gentleman    from    Ohio 
[  Mr.  Hays  ] ,  made  it  very  clear  that  funds 
within  this  bill  were  available  under  the 
provisions  of  section  214 <b)    involving 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 
to  assist  in  endeavors  such  as  Project 
Hope.    Some  of  the  assistance  which  has 
been  given  to  Project  Hope  during  the 
last    12   months,   as  I  understand,  has 
come  from  contingency  funds.    I  wanted 
to  make  sure  in  the  discussion  which 
the  gentleman  has  given  with  regard  to 
contingency  fimds  that  the  committee 
still  holds  to  the  position  which  it  stated 
earlier  that  these  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  Project  Hope  when  merited. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  correct.    As  I 
remember  it  a  small  amount  of  contin- 
gency fund  money  was  used  to  fix  up  the 
vessel  which  was  used  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether    this   was   during   the    last   12 
months.    I  am  familiar  with  the  Project 
Hope.    I  watched  the  mission  last  year, 
and  I  am  very  familiar  with  their  pres- 


ent mission.    I  feel  that  the  money  has 
been  well  used  and  I  support  the  project. 
Mr.  HARSHA.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  there  were 
some  uses  of  the  contingency  fund  which 
the  committee  found  were  not  proper,  or 
at  least  were  subject  to  criticism? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  those  uses  were? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  referred  to 
in  the  committee  report.  The  primary 
objection  has  been  that  some  of  the  uses 
of  contingency  fund  money  did  not  in- 
volve emergencies,  one  of  the  uses  we 
felt  was  doubtful  was  buying  two  book- 
mobiles for  one  small  country.  Another 
was  using  some  of  the  contingency  fund 
by  transfer  for  administrative  expenses. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  these  misuses  amounted 
to? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  were  a  very 
small  amount  of  money.  I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Was  there  any  gift  of 
money  to  a  country  named  Samoa? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is 
where  the  two  bookmobiles  went. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
may  have  been  on  the  floor  when  I  spoke 
on  the  rule.  I  expressed  some  apprehen- 
sion then  that  this  sugar  program  Is 
being  commingled  with  our  mutual  as- 
sistance program.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  concern  about  that?  Does  he 
think  it  is  a  good  policy  to  commingle 
these  programs,  or  does  he  think  it  is 
so  being  administered? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  commingling  our  sugar  policy 
with  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  We  considered  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  sugar  bill  the 
other  day.  on  a  Saturday,  as  I  recall.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  bill  was  to 
provide  all  of  the  domestic  demand  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  sugar  each  year 
for  the  next  5  years.  Yet  we  learn  that 
the  other  body  is  bringing  an  amend- 
ment back  here  on  a  different  House  bill 
to  provide  another  150,000  tons  of  sugar. 
If  we  already  have  as  much  as  we  need. 
what  else  would  that  be  but  mutual 
security? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  has  been 
some  criticism  from  the  Latin  American 
countries  as  to  their  quotas  under  the 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  a  week 
ago  Saturday.  I  am  opposed  to  any  at- 
tempt to  tack  it  onto  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  should  like  to  say  at 
this  point  I  would  enjoy  very  much  hav- 
ing the  sugar  bill  brought  here.  I  guar- 
antee that  all  countries  which  are  anti- 
Communist  would  receive  their  proF>er 
quotas. 


I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  programs  be  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  review  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.    There  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding   about   those 
programs.     There  is  a  great  deal  more 
money  spent  under  Public  Law  480  and 
relevant  programs   for   the   support   of 
our  domestic  agriculture  than  under  the 
foreign  aid  bill.    Over  the  years.  Public 
Law  480  has  been  the  real  means  for 
accumulating  local  currencies  abroad  for 
our  Government.    So  I  think  those  op- 
posing this  bill,  who  come  from  those 
areas  of  our  country  where  the  agricul- 
tural surpluses  are  so  great,  should  con- 
sider their  vote  on  this  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  the  foreign  aid  programs 
aids  and  encourages  the  disposal  of  our 
farm  surpluses  abroad  under  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  would  Uke  to  make  this  observa- 
tion. I  am  not  particularly  opposed  to 
giving  further  consideration  to  these 
certain  Latin  American  countries  as  far 
as  sugar  quotas  are  concerned,  but  I  am 
becoming  frustrated,  if  you  please.  I  have 
been  trying  to  support  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  we  came  in  here  with 
two  different  bills  and  now  we  are  told 
that  neither  of  these  bills  is  acceptable 
so  far  as  the  State  Department  is  con- 
cerned. I  assume  they  are  bringing  out 
an  arrangement  now  under  the  mutual 
security  bill,  and  then  I  object  to  it. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    I  am  not  aware  of  the 

situation  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania    I  Mr.   Morg.^nI    has 

consumed  29  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  interesting 
to  come  Into  the  well  of  this  Hoiise  on 
this  bill,  we  find  so  few  people  here.  It 
is  particularly  interesting  this  year  be- 
cause so  few  people  seem  to  want  to 
speak  on  it.  Is  It  a  demonstration  of  an 
apathy  that  can  be  very  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  our  country  to  say  nothing  of 
the  future  of  the  world?  If  so,  one 
would  certainly  regret  this  being  the 
case. 

The  debate  on  foreign  aid  is  just  like 
the  usually  hearty  annuals,  the  peren- 
nials and  the  decennials.  It  comes  up 
and  up  and  up  each  year,  and  each  year 
somebody  gets  up,  as  one  of  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Ohio  did,  and 
says,  "We  were  told  long  ago  that  if  we 
did  this  and  this  and  this,  it  would  be 
over  in  a  short  time — 2  years  or  5  years 
or  10  years."  We  may  have  been  told 
that  by  a  few  people,  but  anybody  with 
any  commonsense  and  any  knowledge  of 
the  situation  in  the  world  would  not  have 
thought  it — much  less  said  it.  The 
whole  world  went  down  into  a  very  deep 
hole  in  its  swing  toward  a  new  way  of 
doing  everything.  We  pulled  some  of  it 
out  with  the  Marshall  plan.  We  pulled 
some  more  of  it  out  with  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program.  Otherwise,  Eu- 
rope would  have  been  Communist  with- 
out any  question  or  doubt.  Surely  that 
is  not  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  rather 
should  we  be  exceedingly  proud.  Of 
course,  the  fact  is  that  we  have  made 
mistakes — who  does  not  make  mistakes? 


Do  you  think  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
a  few  ol  the  big  coiicerns  all  over  the 
world  do  not  make  mistakes?  Of  course 
they  do.  and  they  lose  money.  They  lose 
E^me  of  their  good  personnel  Well,  so 
do  we;  and  I  do  not  ihink  this  is  so  dif- 
ferent that  tt  should  make  someone  get 
up  aiid  say  that  we  bad  better  stop  it  all. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  argu- 
ments made  in  the  course  of  the  years 
abou",  our  deficiencies— the  deficiencies 
of  the  prosram — its  failures,  its  frustra- 
tions, its  expectations.  Seldom  is  any- 
thing said  about  its  accomplishmenis. 
But  our  world  is  what  it  is  today  because 
we  have  given  other  countries  aid.  It 
seem^  to  me  tliat  jt  would  be  very  well 
if  more  people  would  leaf  through  the 
I>ages  of  the  Congrsssional  Recobo  and 
find  out  some  of  the  cold  facts — some 
good  and  some  bad — and  come  up  with 
a  little  clearer  picture  in  their  minds  of 
what  is  goinc  on  in  the  world. 

It  is  invariable  that  the  debate  coin- 
cides with  same  dramatic  crisis  or  some 
development  abroad,  "niis  year  is  not 
any  exception.  The  proponents  seize  on 
these  events  to  argue  that  we  must  not 
weaken  now  while  the  opponents  are 
equally  firm  in  arguing  that  foreign  aid 
has  not  produced  the  kind  of  world 
that  we  want  or  that  we  expected  it 
would. 

I  find  it  lidpf ul  in  formulating  my  own 
views  to  back  away  from  the  discordant 
events  of  the  present  to  take  a  longer 
view.  I] 

If  we  could  flret  know  where  we  are  and 
whlLner  we  are  tending,  we  could  then  better 
Judgt;  uhat  to  do  aad  1k)w  to  do  it. 


Tliese  words  were  uttered  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  Abraham  Lincoln  but  they 
sum  up  the  dilemma  we  face  today. 
They  are  an  eloquent  plea  for  perspec- 
tive—an ingredient  that  is  so  often  lack- 
ing In  our  debatf  on  foreign  aid. 

I  leave  to  others  to  discuss  the  details 
of  tlie  bill  before  the  House.  My  concern 
is  whether  the  foreign  aid  program  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  symptoms  or  to  the 
causes  of  our  international  problems. 

The  symptoms  show  themselves  in  the 
daily  crises  tliat  span  the  headlines.   The 
harassed  citizen,   preoccupied  with  his 
immediate  problems,  despairs  of  under- 
staiidmg  and  impatiently  urges  settle- 
ments and  expects  solutions.    The  ordi- 
nary citizen  has  a  very  hard  time  these 
days.    I  know  we  are  all  getting  letters 
from  him.     He  is  frightened,  he  is  dis- 
couraged, he  is  frustrated,  he  does  not 
like  what  is  going  on.    He  does  iK)t  know 
how  to  put  his  finger  on  just  what  it  is 
or  where  it  is.    It  is  pretty  hard  for  any 
of  us  in  the  Congress  to  put  our  hands 
down  and  pick  up  the  quicksilver  that 
is  running  around  all  around  us,  but  I 
would  think  that  anybody  who  really 
looks  at  Ufe  as  it  is  today  would  realize 
that  we  are  liviag  in  a  century  of  con- 
stant f ennent,  and  that  peace  will  be  the 
exception  and  not  the  norm  in  our  life- 
time.   I  doubt  if  even  the  youngest  of 
the  Members  here  on  the  floor  today  will 
live  to  see  any  kind  of  real  peace.    That 
I  can  promise  you. 

As  I  analyze  our  foreign  aid  program 
over  the  years  it  Is  directed  toward  deal- 
ing with  the  two  great  chaUenges  of  our 
time.    First  Is  the  persistent  pressure  of 


f>f>mmnniCTn;  and  second,  the  developing 
world  of  new  nations. 

As  iixdividuals  and  as  a  Nation  we  are 
"against"  communism.  But  what  is  the 
nature  of  our  opposition?  Too  often  it 
consists  only  of  strong  words  and  vig- 
orous resolutions  of  denunciation.  Many 
of  us  make  ourselves  into  the  "paper 
tigers"  the  Communists  claim  we  are. 
We  continue  to  refuse  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  of  today  and  not  admit  that  we  are 
in  a  state  of  war.  It  is  a  state  of  war 
tiiat  neither  words  nor  righteous  indig- 
nation Will  halt.    It  is  war. 

This  is  a  struggle  of  minds.  I  have 
contended  for  a  long  time  Uiat  we  have 
not  prepared  ourselves  or  our  oncoming 
generation  at  all  adequately.  The  Rus- 
sians have,  ajid  unless  we  take  a  leaf 
from  their  book — and  we  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  so — and  find  ways  to  out- 
distance them  right  speedily,  we  will  be 
in  a  pretty  pass.  We  are  still  arguing 
about  whether  schools  shall  teach  any- 
tliing  about  communism — it  might  be  too 
dangerous.  The  only  safety  we  have  is 
to  know  everything  we  possibly  can  know- 
about  conununism.  The  only  security 
we  can  give  our  young  is  knowledge  of 
what  communism  means,  what  it  is,  what 
it  does  to  the  countries  it  controls;  and 
the  answers  here  are  in  a  passionate 
understanding  of  what  it  is  that  we  as 
Americans  believe  and  practice. 

History  furnishes  us  numerous  lessons 
upon  which  we  ought  to  draw.  The  re- 
lentless refrain  of  Cato  that  "Carthage 
must  be  destroyed"  went  unheeded  by 
those  who  thought  they  had  reached  a 
settlement  with  Rome. 

For  more  than  a  century  Rome  and 
Carthage  coexisted.  The  Carthaginians 
carried  on  business  as  usual  at  the  same 
time  that  they  doubted  Rome's  ultimate 
objective.  And  Carthage  was  leveled. 
Does  this  contain  a  moral  for  us  when 
Khrushchev  says  he  will  "bury  us"?  Or 
do  we  take  comfort  in  his  camaraderie 
with  Benny  Goodman  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
reception? 

But  the  lesson  does  not  end  there. 
Rome  itself  was  the  source  of  law,  the 
possessor  of  technical  skills  that  made 
possible  roads  and  aqueducts,  the  pro- 
genitor of  public  administration  that 
wove  distant  lands  into  an  empire.  By 
any  standard  of  its  time  Rome  had  a 
gross  national  product.  Yet  none  of 
these  quaUties  saved  it  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Vandals  and  the  Visigoths  who 
substituted  determination  and  weapons 
for  a  gross  national  product.  That  is  a 
lesson  we  had  better  look  at. 

At  other  times  other  civilizations  and 
countries  succumbed  to  the  pressures  of 
those  whose  resources  were  sparse  and 
whose  talents  were  less  developed.  Na- 
tions with  a  high  standai'd  of  living  have 
been  extinguished  by  nations  with  a  low- 
standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  war  today  as  much 
as  we  were  on  December  7,  1941.  The 
present  struggle  demands  of  us  the  same 
sustained  determination  to  fight  to  a 
finish.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  arm  our- 
selves. The  global  character  of  the  con- 
flict requires  that  we  deploy  our  re- 
sources in  concert  with  those  who  share 
our  views  and  values. 


It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
continue  the  vacillating  point  of  view 
that  we  have  today.  We  must  know 
what  to  think,  what  we  believe,  and  we 
must  go  after  it. 

The  secoiid  and  more  recent  focus  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  directed 
toward  the  emerging  nations.  The 
speed  with  which  old  imperial  bonds 
have  been  replaced  by  new  political  en- 
tities is  imparalleled  in  history.  Some 
of  these  new  nations  may  regroup  them- 
selves much  as  the  scattered  colonies  of 
our  own  country  found  greater  strength 
in  unity.  What  is  important  is  their 
grawing  recognition  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  political  form  of  their  own 
choosing  is  contingent  upon  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  domestic  policies. 

Just  to  say  they  should  not  have  be- 
come nations,  that  they  should  not  have 
been  taken  into  the  United  Nations  over- 
night, as  they  were,  does  not  help.  I 
was  in  the  United  Nations  in  1953  at  the 
Eighth  Assembly,  and  I  tried  my  ut- 
most then  to  get  the  four  or  five  large 
countries  to  sit  down  and  see  what  could 
be  developed  by  way  of  better  leadership 
in  the  United  Nations  itself  so  that  it 
would  not  happen  as  it  has  haw>ened, 
that  every  Uttle  nation  would  come  in 
and  have  as  much  to  say  as  we. 

Are  these  new  nations  going  to  draw 
their  inspiration  from  us?  from  the 
Chinese?  or  from  the  Russian  Com- 
munists? 

The  real  and  pressing  confrontation 
of  capitalism  and  communism  is  not  in 
Washington  or  Moscow.  It  is  in  the 
scattered  capitals  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  around  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  committed  as  we 
have  been  to  the  strength  of  private  ini- 
tiative, to  acknowledge  and  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  that  are  laid  in  a  gov- 
ernmental framework.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  for  most  of  these  nations  there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  a  large  role 
for  government.  The  challenge  this 
poses  for  us  is  to  direct  our  efforts  in 
their  development  so  that  there  will  ul- 
timately emerge  social  and  economic  in- 
stitutions compatible  with  our  interests. 
It  took  us  11  years,  did  it  not? 

It  is  easy  to  dismi.«ss  a  concern  for 
these  countries,  to  belittle  their  efforts 
and  to  discount  their  potentialities.  Yet 
these  are  the  uncommitted  one-third  of 
the  world's  pjopulation.  Is  it  not  in  our 
interest  tliat  we  accept  the  challenge  to 
provide  them  with  leadership  and  as- 
sistance in  this  formative  period  of  their 
national  life? 

Of  necessity  these  countries  must  tem- 
per their  traditional  outlook  in  the  light 
of  their  new  responsibilities.  But  so 
must  we.  The  imagination  and  inven- 
tiveness which  mark  our  scientific  and 
technical  advances  must  be  applied  with 
equal  zeal  in  our  assistance  programs. 
We  can  plan  with  purpose  for  a  better 
world.  We  did  that  when  we  under- 
took the  Marshall  plan.  Our  European 
allies  are  doing  that  in  the  process  of 
developing  the  Common  Market.  The 
enlarged  dimensions  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  underdeveloped  countries 
are  not  beyond  our  capabilities  or  capac- 
ity. I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
hasten  the  abandonment  of  communism 
than  to  encourage  the  abimdance  of 
capitalism. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  may  I  just 
say  this:  The  foreign  aid  program  has 
had  its  shortcomings.  Committees  of 
this  House  as  well  as  individual  Mem- 
bers have  revealed  some  of  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  others  will  be  dilated 
upon  in  the  next  few  days.  When 
deficiencies  have  been  exposed  in  our 
agricultural  or  space  programs,  have  we 
scuttled  those  programs?  No.  We  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  weaknesses.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not 
propose  to  scuttle  its  program,  but  it  does 
propose  to  strengthen  and  to  cut  out  the 
weaknesses  and  to  change  the  personnel, 
where  necessary,  to  do  everything  that 
is  humanly  possible  to  make  this  a  con- 
structive force  in  the  world. 

If  we  measure  our  national  interest 
in  decades  and  even  centuries  rather 
than  months  or  years,  are  we  not  bound 
to  employ  our  resources  and  skills  wher- 
ever we  And  the  opportunity?  We  have 
to  devise  a  grand  strategy  that  will  en- 
compass those  principles  in  our  domestic 
and  our  foreign  F>olicies  that  best  serve 
our  national  interest. 

Barbara  Ward  has  eloquently  ob- 
served that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
"challenge  communism  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  saying  to  the  world,  we 
can  give  you  cooperation,  abundance, 
growth,  more  equal  sharing — and  we 
can  give  you  freedom,  too." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly  1  a  moment  ago 
stated,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  that  the 
aid  given  by  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries  under  Public  Law  480  probably 
exceeds  the  total  of  the  other  foreign  aid. 
Is  that  a  true  statement? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  believe  it  is  a  true 
statement.  In  addition  to  that,  she  did 
not  say  that  Public  Law  480  really  was 
started  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  should  never  have  gone  from 
there.  But,  as  is  often  the  case  in  fights 
between  committees,  we  lost  out.  Had 
it  remained  with  us,  we  would  have  been 
able  to  control  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Now,  pursuing  that  just  a 
little  further,  before  the  trade  bill  came 
to  the  floor,  and  visiting  with  people  from 
the  State  Department,  I  was  informed 
by  some  of  those  people  that  exports 
under  Public  Law  480  were  counted  as 
actual  exports  from  the  United  States; 
in  other  words,  this  would  indicate  a  dis- 
crepancy in  figures  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  would  it  not? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  KYL.  Now,  again  pursuing  it 
just  a  little  further,  the  gentlewoman  has 
again  said  that  this  program  has  had 
many  shortcomings.  I  suppose  there  are 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
the  same  basic  feeling  that  I  do,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  this  type  of  effort  is 
a  necessity,  but  I  have  difiBculty  in  mak- 
ing up  my  mind  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion each  time  it  comes  before  us  when 
we  always  have  these  admissions  of  in- 
eflflciency.  Now.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  errors  that  result  from  calculated 
risk,  where  something  goes  wrong  and 
we  do  not  get  the  benefit  we  thought  we 
might.    I  am  talking  simply  about  the 


administration,  the  inefflciency,  the 
things  which  were  brought  out  by  the 
Hardy  committee,  for  instance;  the 
Cambodian  situation,  where  Communists 
actiif\lly  got  credit  for  work  done  by  the 
United  States  with  U.S.  materials. 

How  has  this  bill  been  written  to  re- 
move these  inefficiencies  or  the  waste 
which  has  been  a  part  of  this  program  in 
the  administration  of  the  program? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  May  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KylI:  The 
mistakes  are  very  difficult  sometimes  to 
find.  I  have  always  been  very  grateful 
to  the  Hardy  subcommittee  for  its  work. 
We  who  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  do  not  have  a  large 
enough  staff  which  we  can  send  out  to 
make  these  investigations.  Personally,  I 
think  our  staff  should  be  very  much 
larger  and  should  include  the  kind  of 
men  who  could  go  out  and  do  that  kind 
of  investigating.  I  realize  the  fact  that 
everyone  feels  a  little  upset  when  this 
bill  comes  around  for  us  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  in  the  present  financial 
condition  of  our  country,  with  the  wor- 
ries that  we  have  about  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  all  the  rest  which  we  need  not 
elaborate  upon,  we  cannot  tolerate  this 
inefficiency  in  administration,  can  we? 
Why  cannot  we  write  something  into  the 
bill  that  will  prevent  this  sort  of  thing 
that  goes  on  year  after  year  after  year? 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  be  very  happy  to  have  the 
words  from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
but  I  might  say  that  there  has  been 
great  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  direction.  We  have 
new  heads  of  AID.  There  has  been  a 
new  head  to  come  along  for  these  various 
agencies,  and  each  time  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  miracle  worker;  he  was  going 
to  change  everything  and  make  it  all 
come  out  all  right,  and  there  would  not 
be  any  more  mistakes.  But  that  has 
happened  right  on.  You  see,  the  miracle 
worker  has  not  been  found.  I  think  we 
are,  in  a  way,  closer  to  it  now  because 
we  see  more  clearly  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  am  I  right  in  noting  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  bill  which 
should  eliminate  these  evils  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  this 
program? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  put  in  a  paragraph 
which  would  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  for  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  pro- 
gram over  the  years,  for  her  continuing 
interest  in  the  undeveloped  nations,  as 
well  as  for  her  reports  on  her  trips  to 
those  countries  which  she  undertook  at 
her  own  expense,  which  have  been  most 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to.  if  pos- 
sible, answer  the  question  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  was  just  asked,  and 
to  enlarge  upon  my  earlier  statement. 


Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480. 
$15,796  million  worth  of  surplus  farm 
commodities,  valued  at  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  costs,  have  been  dis- 
posed of  under  the  authority  provided  in 
that  law.    Most  of  those  surpluses  were 
disposed  of  abroad.    In  this  same  p>eriod 
of  time,  we  have  provided  approximately 
$13  billion  worth  of  economic  aid  to  our 
friends  abroad.    In  many  respects,  the 
two  programs — the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram  and   the   foreign   aid   program — 
have  gone  hand  in  hand.    Foreign  assist- 
ance has  frequently  helped  to  develop 
markets  for  our  farm  surpluses.     On  the 
other  hand,  title  I  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation, 
by  our  Government,  of  local  currencies. 
These  local  currencies  are  spent  to  pay 
our  expenses  in  those  countries,  to  de- 
velop the  economies  and.  we  hope,  to 
benefit  the  people   of  those  countries. 
So,  I  am  in  favor  of  that  particular  pro- 
gram.   I  am,  however,  against  selling  the 
surplus  products  of  our  country  under 
Public  Law  480  to  any  Communist  nation 
or  Communist  government.     I  would  en- 
dorse giving  it  to  those  countries,  and 
have  in  the  past  voted  for  Public  Law 
480  contributions,  on  grant  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  famine,  and  un- 
der the  condition  that  they  were  dis- 
tributed there  by  us  with  due  credit  to 
the  United   States.    I   will  support   an 
amendment   to   forbid   further   sale   of 
Pubhc  Law  480  products  to  any  Commu- 
nist nation. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  the 
constructive  statement  she  has  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
and  to  commend  her  for  her  dedication 
to  the  people,  the  underprivileged  people 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  newly 
independent  nations.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentlewoman  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  our 
country  as  a  whole,  are  generally  in  favor 
of  appropriating  this  year  close  to  $50 
billion  for  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
which  is  a  defensive  approach?  Yet. 
many  have  reservations  when  a  small 
percentage  of  that  $50  billion  is  appro- 
priated for  an  offensive  action  instead  of 
a  defensive  action.  Does  the  lady  agree 
with  me  that  this  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit;  that  a  small  percentage  of  the 
$50  billion  that  we  appropriate  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  should  be  appro- 
priated for  offensive  action  against  com- 
munism throughout  the  world? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  is  a  very  helpful 
thought. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  recall  when  I  was  play- 
ing football  in  college  our  coaches 
taught  us  that  the  best  defense  was  a 
good  offense. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  lady  on 
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her  discussion  of  the  bill.  Also  I  should 
like  to  add  a  word  to  what  she  has  said 
concerning  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency.  On 
page  2  of  the  report  the  committee  points 
out  some  of  the  action  that  was  taken 
in  the  past  to  eliminate  inefficiency 
where  it  was  found;  and  also  that  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  was  an  office 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  was  wondering 
about  the  $15  billion  that  was  given 
away  under  Public  Law  480.  or  sent 
abroad  under  Public  Law  480.  whether  If 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  took 
over  jurisdiction  of  Public  Law  480  they 
would  also  take  over  the  responsibility, 
in  their  authorizations,  for  charging  the 
$15  billion  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  rather  than  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  We  tried  our  best  to 
do  tliat  in  the  beginning,  and  we  were 
worsted  In  the  battle. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  does  not 
raise  crops,  neither  does  the  Committee 
on  Agricultuj'e. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  really  does  not  handle  any 
foreign  affairs  and  it  has  not  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  But  sometimes  it 
messes  things  up  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Has  there  ever 
been  a  discussion  of  this  matter  between 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Not  as  committees;  I 
suppose  the  chairmen  have  talked  it 
over. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  It  just  so  happens 
that  a  former  Member  of  the  House,  Bob 
Hanison,  from  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  who  was 
then  the  Representative  from  our  dis- 
trict, was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  480.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  at  that  time  the  Department  of 
State  and  others  tried  to  get  this  bill 
through,  but  nobody  wanted  then  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  cost,  although 
everybody  wanted  to  take  the  credit  for 
selling  our  products  under  Public  Law 
480.  I  think  Public  Law  480  has  served 
a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  do,  too.  I  think  it 
has  done  a  great  many  very  fine  things. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  In  one  transaction 
last  year— let  us  say  it  involved  $100 
million,  whatever  amount  it  was,  for 
wheat— the  first  thing  that  came  off  was 
15  percent  for  the  difference  in  foreign 
exchange.  Then  42^2  percent  of  that 
was  given  away  and  the  other  42  >  2  per- 
cent was  sold.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  wind  up  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick;  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  charged 
with  this  complete  fiasco  and  nobody  ex- 
plains It  properly  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  We  are  In  entire  sympathy  In 
trying  to  help  feed  the  world  with  our 
surpluses  and  as  farmers  we  are  glad  to 
contribute.  But  when  they  charge  it 
back  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


or  to  the  farmers  and  do  not  give  them 
any  credit,  then  I  think  I  disagree  very 
much  with  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  since  this 
question  has  arisen,  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  review  a  little  bit  of  the  back- 
ground.  In  1953,  two  or  three  of  us  made 
a  proposal  to  use  in  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, surplus  commodities,  which  had 
been  bought  and  paid  for  imder  our  agri- 
cultiiral  price  support  program,  in  lieu 
of  new  dollars.    I  Introduced  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize sale  of  surplus  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  and  went  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
act  favorably  upon  it.     I  am  sorry  to 
say  some  of  the  Members  called  it  a  give- 
away program  and  refused  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.    So  I  came  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  got 
it  into  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953 
as  section  550.     In  the  conference  with 
the  Senate  it  was  modified  somewliat  and 
accepted  by  the  Congress. 

During  that  first  year  we  were  able  to 
use,  as  I  recall,  about  $245  million  worth 
of  surplus  food  and  fiber  in  the  form  of 
sales  to  countries  for  their  currencies, 
which  were  then  used  to  help  develop- 
ment projects  In  those  countries.  Thus 
we  used  our  surpluses  in  lieu  of  new  dol- 
lars which  the  countries  would  have  used 
to  buy  similar  products  elsewhere.  At 
that  point  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
discovered  this  was  a  wonderful  way  to 
dispose  of  farm  surpluses,  and  the  next 
year  it  took  the  program  over  and 
brought  it  out  as  title  I  of  what  Is  now 
PubUc  Law  480,  over  the  objections  of 
many  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Since  the  program  has  gotten 
out  of  bounds,  in  my  view,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  use  our  surplus  commodi- 
ties in  a  way  that  Injures  our  foreign 
policy  objectives,  as  h&s  sometimes  hap- 
pened. 

As  an  example,  in  Korea  last  fall  I 
found  that  since  we  began  to  provide  sur- 
plus cotton  to  Korea,  under  Public  Law 
480,  Korea's  own  production  of  cotton 
has  gone  down  each  year  over  the  last 
9  years.  Thus,  what  I  regard  as  misuse 
of  Public  Law  480  has  encouraged  the 
Koreans  to  depend  more  and  more  on  us 
for  their  cotton  and  reduce  their  own 
production.  We  have  helped  defeat  the 
foreign  policy  goal  of  helping  countries 
become  self-supporting  and  self-reliant 
by  our  provision  of  more  food  or  fiber 
than  they  needed  from  us. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  that  while  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter all  around  if  it  had  been  kept  under 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  so  that  we 
would  use  our  surplus  commodities  pri- 
marily to  promote  our  foreign  policy,  and 
only  secondarily  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus 
commodities.  But  to  the  extent  that  the 
program  has  become  a  dumping  opera- 
tion for  getting  rid  of  our  agricultural 
surpluses  abroad,  I  fear  the  law,  much 
as  we  worked  to  get  it,  has  in  some  re- 
spects become  self-defeating. 


I  agree  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  that  to  the  extent  these  sur- 
pluses are  properly  used  to  promote  our 
foreign  policy,  their  value  Is  properly 
a  charge  against  our  foreign  policy 
operations  rather  than  against  our 
agricultural  price  support  operations. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  should  like  to 
reply  on  this  matter  because  in  the  farm 
belt  area  this  year  instead  of  using  our 
surplus  commodities  we  were  asked  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au- 
thority to  buy  any  commodity,  whether 
surplus  or  not.  This  Is  what  happens 
to  what  was  a  good  program  to  start 
with  but  which  now  has  probably  worked 
around  to  be  a  welfare  program  for  the 
United  States  or  perhaps  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    I  hope  the  gentleman 
can  do  something  about  that. 
Mr.  BEERMANN.    I  Intend  to  try. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman    yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  compliment  the  gentlewoman  on  her 
very  eloquent  and  forthright  statement. 
I  should  like  also  to  conmient  on  the 
figures  just  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  with  respect  to 
the  scope  of  Public  Law  480.  There 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  regarding 
just  what  the  scope  of  that  program  has 
been. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  has  used  as  the  basis  of 
her  flg\ires  a  statement  from  the  15  th 
semiannual  report  on  Public  Law  480, 
which  Indicates  that  somewhere  under 
$16  billion  have  been  made  available 
since  the  program  was  authorized  in  July 
1954.  I  should  like  to  point  out  for  clari- 
fication of  the  record  that  this  Includes 
all  the  agreements  entered  Into.  It  In- 
cludes products  at  a  cost  estimated  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
some  $10,872  million  but  these  commodi- 
ties had  an  export  market  value  which 
was  substantially  less,  or  $7,592  million. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  $7,592  million  or 
$851,700,000,  represents  ocean  transpor- 
tation financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  might  add  also,  under  Public  Law 
480,  since  Its  Inception,  that  just  over  $5 
billion  has  actually  been  shipped.  This 
is  in  contrast,  I  might  say,  to  the  total 
under  agreements  already  made.  These 
figvu-es,  perhaps,  will  provide  a  better 
Indication  of  the  actual  scope  of  the 
program  and,  I  hope,  will  clarify  the 
situation  somewhat. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  would  just  like  to  add 
to  that  which  has  been  stated  here  that 
this  Public  Law  480  program  that  we  are 
talking  about  or  this  farm  situation  we 
are    talking    about    not    only    disrupts 
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once — it  not  only  disrupts  the  agricul- 
ture of  these  foreign  countries  once,  but 
it  actually  disrupts  three  times.  What 
happens  is  that  these  imports  into  this 
country,  the  agricultural  imports  of  food 
and  fiber  into  this  country,  first,  disrupt 
the  agricultural  production  in  this  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  our  American 
farmers  have  to  move  over  and  make 
room  for  the  food  and  fiber  that  is  being 
Imported.  Secondly,  the  agriculture  in 
these  countries  that  are  importing  it  here 
is  disrupted  because  these  farmers  are 
producing  what  they  can  sell  to  America. 
Thirdly,  by  our  giving  it  away  or  shipping 
It  into  these  other  countries,  we  disrupt 
those  countries  again,  that  is.  the  pro- 
duction of  those  countries,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  just  pointed 
out.  So  the  whole  thing  is,  a  round  robin 
of  disruption. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  And  conf\ision.  I 
thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  illustrative  of  the 
difficulty  that  some  of  us  have  about  this 
bill.  I  have  been  given  a  figure  that  we 
have  already  sent  abroad  under  our 
Public  Law  480.  $15,796  million.  I  have 
another  figure  here  that  says — no,  it  is 
not  $15.7  billion,  it  is  actually  valued 
at  $7.5  billion.  But  then,  again,  we  have 
only  shipped  $5  billion.  What  are  the 
figures  here? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  That  would  have  to 
do  with  Public  Law  480.  about  which  I 
would  not  know  the  facts.  I  am  sorry 
but  some  member  of  that  committee 
would  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just 
one  more  word  before  I  take  my  seat.  It 
has  been  a  very  real  pleasure  all 
through  this  year,  and  in  previous  years 
as  well,  to  work  with  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Morgan.  He  is  very  fair  and  occa- 
sionally he  does  come  out  with  a  nice 
funny  story  that  saves  a  situation.  He 
is  a  most  delightful  person  to  have  sit- 
ting at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  want 
to  thank  him  very  much  for  his  courtesy 
to  my  side  of  the  table  and  his  general 
courtesy  to  us  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  has  consumed  37  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher). 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  compliment  our  very  able  chair- 
man and  the  very  able  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton  1  for  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  they  have  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor  in  this  bipartisan 
spirit.  I  would  like  to  say  that  foreign 
aid  is  but  one  instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  a  policy  that  must  pragmatically 
view  not  only  our  national  interests  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  communism,  but 
must  also  view  our  national  interests  in 
relationship  to  the  problems  that  have 
been  imposed  by  the  very  existence  of 
communism  in  the  world  today.  The 
execution  of  this  national  policy  must 
be  carried  out  politically,  militarily,  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  educationally,  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  security  and  ad- 
vance our  own  national  interest. 


The  mutual  security  program  is  but 
one  instrument  of  our  national  policy. 
There  have  been  many  critics  of  the  pol- 
icy who  view  foreign  aid  as  something 
alien  to  our  own  national  interest  and 
national  policy  and  there  are  times 
when  the  panacea  for  all  of  our  national 
ills  seems  to  be  the  abandonment  of  for- 
eign aid.  Regrettably,  there  have  been 
great  misunderstandings  in  our  national 
security  program.  The  annual  discus- 
sion that  takes  place  here  often  contrib- 
utes to  this  misunderstanding.  Earlier 
in  the  debate  great  emphasis  was  laid  on 
mistakes  and  the  argument  was  made 
that  we  should  provide  an  ironclad,  fool- 
proof system  to  do  away  with  waste  and 
extravagance.  The  committee  has  been 
in  a  continuous  process  of  trying  to  elim- 
inate extravagance  and  waste  wherever 
it  exists.  Our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  has 
personally  brought  on  a  device  known 
as  the  Inspector  General,  which  Is  inde- 
pendent and  apart  from  the  agency, 
which  superimposes  itself  so  that  they 
can  eliminate  waste  and  extravagance 
wherever  it  may  exist. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  say  that  because  there  has 
been  waste  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, tliat  because  there  has  been  waste 
in  the  fann  program,  that  because  there 
has  been  waste  in  other  governmental 
programs,  that  would  be  a  reason  for  dis- 
continuing the  whole  program? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent  point. 
Because  there  has  been  waste  in  the  mili- 
tary we  certainly  would  not  advocate 
abandoning  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  United  States 
is  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful  society 
of  world  order  based  on  a  system  of  inde- 
pendent nations.  In  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  the  compelling  need  exists  not 
only  to  meet  the  challenge  of  commu- 
nism wherever  it  is  applied,  but  similarly 
we  bear  a  responsibility  as  a  mighty 
"have"  nation  to  assist  those  poorer  so- 
cieties in  their  effort  to  achieve  their  owti 
legitimate  aspirations.  Both  of  these 
purposes  are  served  by  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  great  success  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  I  think  can  be  best  demon- 
strated by  the  very  fact  that  the  Com- 
mxmist  bloc  nations  are  now*  imitating 
the  programs  we  initiated.  We  seek  not 
only  to  extend  aid  and  assistance,  but 
also  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those 
who  have  common  purposes  with  us. 
This  imitation  is  a  very  good  barometer 
of  the  success  of  the  program.  We  had 
great  success  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  Marshall  plan  was  an  act  of  states- 
manship for  war-ravaged  Europe,  that 
prevented  Europe  from  falling  into  the 
Communist  orbit  as  Marx  predicted  it 
would  following  a  series  of  wars  that 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  capitalist 
nations  falling  into  political  and  eco- 
nomic collapse.  These  same  nations  we 
assisted  under  the  Marshall  plan  have 
now  Joined  with  us  in  making  their  con- 
tribution to  the  societies  of  underde- 
veloped nations  who  seek  our  assistance. 


We  are  not  giving  any  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia at  the  present  time.  Included  In 
this  bill  is  the  enabling  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  grant  up  to 
$10  million  in  development  loans  If  he 
finds  it  to  be  In  the  national  interest. 
President  Eisenhower  had  this  au- 
thorization. It  was  granted  in  the  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  and  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  President  Kennedy  in  the 
same  spirit. 

The  issue  Is  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  a  policy  in  this  area  or  not.  If  so. 
it  requires  patience  and  staying  power. 
It  is  a  long-range  policy  that  requires 
understanding  and  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment. The  Polish  people  Individually 
are  perhaps  the  greatest  friends  we 
have — the  Public  Law  480  help  we  give 
them  goes  to  the  people.  We  have  ac- 
cess and  we  have  Influence  In  Poland. 

Shall  we  hurt  those  who  are  our 
friends  In  Poland  by  depriving  them  of 
food?  I  have  heard  the  argument  that 
sometimes  freedom  is  more  precious  than 
food  and  to  let  Poland  ferment  Into  a 
revolution.  We  are  not  offering  an  al- 
ternative of  food  or  freedom — we  gave 
no  food  to  Russia  or  China  and  the*^ 
have  no  freedom.  But  if  there  was  a 
revolt  would  not  the  helpless  civilians  of 
Poland  be  stomped  on?  We  can  ne^•e^ 
make  a  profit  on  the  distress  of  others. 
Russia  adopted  this  policy  on  Hitler  and 
20  million  Russians  died  before  Hitler 
had  nm  his  course.  And  Germany  is 
still  not  a  Communist  nation,  which 
proved  Stalin's  policy  incorrect. 

If  Public  Law  480  were  cut  off  from 
Poland  an  economic  disaster  would  set 
in.  There  would  be  a  default  on  debts 
or  they  would  have  to  be  further  mort- 
gaged to  the  UJS.SJl. 

Bloodshed  could  follow — 30  million 
Poles  would  suffer.  What  would  be  our 
gain  at  the  expense  of  a  great  loss  of 
prestige  to  ourselves  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  trust  and  hope  of  our  good 
friends  who  believe  in  us?  I  have  been 
to  Poland  and  nowhere  in  the  world  are 
Americans  greeted  with  greater  warmth. 
And  nowhere  in  the  world  Is  communism 
treated  with  greater  contempt  than  In 
Poland,  despite  the  Russian  divisions 
which  surround  them. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  this 
legislative  body.  For  the  action  that  we 
take  will  affect  the  actions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Section  620(g)  of  the  Senate  version 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962 
provides  that  "no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  this  act  to  any  country 
known  to  be  dominated  by  commimism 
or  Marxism.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 
tained in  this  act."  Our  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  George  Kennan,  has  stated 
that  senatorial  adoption  of  this  provi- 
sion is  "the  greatest  windfall  Soviet 
diplomacy  could  encounter  in  this  area." 
Although  partially  generated  by  some 
recent  provocative  statements  and  ac- 
tions of  Marshal  Tito,  this  provision  is 
in  part  a  reflection  of  a  deeply  rooted 
American  disposition  for  dividing  the 
world  Into  the  stark  black  and  white  of 
friend  or  foe,  and  in  part  the  consequence 
of  the  elevation  of  unproven  assertion 
Into  the  realm  of  established  fact.  Of 
course,  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  conscious  ally 


of  the  West;  nor  are  its  existing  political 
and  economic  institutions  completely 
congenial  to  Western  eyes.  But,  as  is 
normally  true,  consideration  of  the  pres- 
ent without  comparison  with  the  past 
produces  a  highly  deceptive  image.  At 
the  time  of  Tito's  break  with  Stalin  in 
1948,  Yugoslavia  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  every  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  foreign  p>olicy.  It  provided  a 
haven  and  materiel  support  for  Greek 
Communist  guerrillas  and  its  armed 
forces  were  applying  pressure  on  Trieste 
and  Italy.  There  was  virtually  no  trade 
or  communication  with  the  West.  The 
country's  economy  was  highly  cen- 
tralized after  the  Russian  pattern. 

In  the  14  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
1948,  sweeping — almost  revolutionary — 
changes  have  occurred  in  both  Yugo- 
slavia's internal  and  external  policies. 
Internally,  forms  have  been  decoUectiv- 
Ized  since  1931  and  industry  highly  de- 
centralized Important  elements  of  a 
free  market  system  are  now  operative 
in  the  country.  Even  more  important, 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  have  been 
granted  a  very  large  measure  of  social 
and  rellgiouB  freedom.  While  criticism 
of  the  regime's  fundamental  tenets  is  re- 
pressed, administrative  criticism  is  per- 
mitted, and  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  openly  tolerated. 

In  Its  external  relation.";.  Yugoslavia 
has  become  increasingly  tied  to  the  West. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  Its  trade  is  now 
with  the  West.  It  Is  an  active  partici- 
pant In  such  free  world  organizations  as 
OECD,  OATT,  IMF,  and  the  World  Bank, 
all  of  which  are  boycotted  and  castigated 
by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Its  United  Na- 
tions voting  record,  while  not  in  agree- 
ment with  ours.  Is  similarly  out  of 
phase  with  the  Soviet  Union's.  On  some 
important  issues,  we  have  stood  together. 
For  example.  Yugoslavia  opposed  the 
Russian  troika  plan  which  would  have 
paraljrzed  the  United  Nations.  It  also 
supported  the  resolution  requesting  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  explode  its  50-mega- 
ton  bomb. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in 
terms  of  our  long-range  relations  with 
this  country,  the  Yugoslav  Government 
has  facilitated  extensive  contacts  be- 
tween its  people — particularly  the 
younger  generation — and  the  West.  Free 
world  tourists  to  Yugoslavia  totaled 
somewhat  over  1  million  in  1961,  con- 
trasted with  an  estimated  14.000  persons 
to  Rumania  and  about  40.000  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Even  more  significantly,  the 
Yugoslavs  have  sent  many  of  their 
younger  people  to  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries  for  intellectual 
and  technical  training. 

The  beneficial  consequences  for  West- 
ern security  of  Yugoslavia's  independ- 
ence have  been  manifold.  The  Greek 
Communist  guerrillas,  abandoned  by  the 
Yugoslavs,  have  been  crushed  and 
Greece  has  become  a  stable  partner  in 
the  NATO  alliance.  Albania  has  been 
geographically  isolated  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  has  thus  been  able  to  go  off  on 
a  tangent  of  its  own.  The  Soviets  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  Adriatic.  Per- 
haps of  equal  importance  to  our  broad 
security  interests  is  the  model  Yugoslavia 
provides  for  leftist  elements  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped  coimtries.    Its   continued 


avoidance  of  military  or  economic  al- 
liance with  the  Soviet  Union  provides 
concrete   proof   of   the   validity   of  the 
proposition  that  nationalist  aspirations 
cannot  be  pursued  by  a  nation  that  sub- 
ordinates  itself  to  Soviet  policy.    The 
country's  increasing  internal  liberaliza- 
tion accompanied  by  economic  progress 
indicates  that  such  progress  need  not 
be,  and  possibly  cannot  as  effectively  be, 
sought  through  rigid  centralization  and 
fierce    social    repression.     Finally,    the 
benefits  Yugoslavia  has  derived  from  its 
relations  with  the  West  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  are  living  rebuttal 
to  the  Soviet  Unions  dogmatic  assertion 
that  social  revolutionaries  must  seek  as- 
sistance solely  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
whatever  the  price  exacted,  if  they  are 
to  achieve  economic  progress. 
.     The  opponents  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
have  simply  disregarded  or  denied  the 
existence  of  these  enormously  beneficial 
incidents  of  Yugoslavia's  independence 
and  have  based  their   opposition  on  a 
number  of  unproven  assertions.     They 
have  asserted  first  that  Belgrade  is  the 
principal  link  in  the  intelligence  chain 
running  from  Moscow  to  Havana.    Ac- 
cording to  our  Government's  intelligence 
Information,  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
soever for  this  charge.    More  concretely, 
some  of  them  have  implied  that  Yugo- 
slavia gave  American-made  jet  trainers 
to    the    Castro    government    and    have 
trained    Cuban    Communist    pilots    in 
Yugoslavia.     The  charge  in  turn  stems 
from  a  press   allegation  early  in   1962 
that    Yugoslav    ships     carrying     U.S.- 
manufactured  jet  aircraft  sold  to  Yugo- 
slavia stopped  in  Havana  under  maxi- 
mum   security    precautions;    that    the 
Yugoslavs  did   not  deny  these  stories, 
and  that  these  "facts"  were  acknowl- 
edged by  both  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments. 

The  press  allegation  was  described 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  as  a  com- 
plete fabrication  and  Information  avail- 
able to  our  Government  disproved  the 
pilncipal  elements  of  the  allegation.  For 
example,  the  Yugoslav  ships  which 
carried  the  jet  aircraft  in  question  to 
Yugoslavia,  were  known  not  to  have 
stopped  in  Havana  or  any  other  Cuban 
port.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Cuban  pilots  have  been  trained  in 
Yugoslavia. 

In  sum,  Yugoslavia  remains  a  country 
whose  independence  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
the  West.  She  does  not  neatly  fit  into 
the  rigid  category  of  friend  or  foe,  but 
if  realistic  definitions  are  used,  it  seems 
hard  to  regard  a  country  that  has  voted 
against  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  U.N. 
and  has  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  na- 
tional independence,  as  opposed  to 
economic  and  military  commitment  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  "foe"  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  this  policy. 

Charge:  We  have  been  recently  told 
that  Yugoslavia  did  not  close  its  bordex"s 
"to  Greek  guerrillas  on  Its  own  Initiative, 
but  on  the  direct  order  of  Stalin.  The 
recent  book  by  Milovan  DjUas  has  been 
cited  as  evidence  of  this. 


Facts:  It  would  be  difficult  to  debate 
here  what  Stalin  really  intended,  and  it 
would  be  pointless  to  challenge  Djilas' 
account  of  what  Stalin  said  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1948.  We  do  know  that  Stalin 
was  an  accomplished  liar,  and  that  his 
words  were  scant  evidence  of  intent. 
But  more  importantly,  it  is  a  historic 
fact  that  Stalin  broke  with  Tito  in  1948 ; 
that  Yugoslavia  was  expelled  from  the 
Cominform  in  June  of  that  year;  that 
Stalin  applied  every  pressure  short  of 
military  means  to  unseat  Tito  in  the  en- 
suing months;  and  that  Tito  did  not 
close  the  border  to  Greek  guerrillas  un- 
til July  10.  1949 — more  than  a  year  after 
the  break  with  Stalin  had  become  public 
knowledge. 

We  are  asked  to  beUeve.  by  opponents 
of  the  sound  policy  of  three  adminis- 
trations, that  at  a  time  when  Tito  had 
been  opposing  StaUn's  control  with  all 
his  means  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
even  though  Tito  continued  to  resist 
Stalin  bitterly  as  long  as  the  Soviet  ty- 
rant lived,  he  nonetheless  closed  the 
Greek  border  on  Stalin's  orders  in  July 
1949.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  historic 
fact. 

Charge:  There  is  intelligence  infor- 
mation indicating  that  Yugoslavia  con- 
tributes substantially  to  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  areas  of  the  world  other  than 
South  America,  including  southeast 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  only  question 
which  remains  imanswered  is  how  the 
amount  of  money  which  Yugoslavia 
spends  in  these  activities  compares  with 
the  amount  the  United  States  contrib- 
utes through  its  foreign  aid  program  to 
Yugoslavia. 

Facts:  This  sort  of  charge  has  been  re- 
butted again  and  again.  In  furnishing 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
is  charged,  as  President  Eisenhower  was 
charged  before  him,  with  the  responsi- 
bility—In the  words  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended — to 
"assure  himself,  first,  that  Yugoslavia 
continues  to  maintain  its  independence; 
second,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participat- 
ing in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
third,  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States."  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  administration  found 
Yugoslavia  eUgible  for  assistance  under 
these  provisions.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  also  so  found.  I  am  assured 
by  responsible  high  officials  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  they  have  no  infoimation 
that  Yugoslavia  Is  participating  in  any 
way  in  the  Communist  conspiracy  of 
world  conquest.  Yet  we  are  told  tha.'., 
"The  only  question  which  remains  un- 
answered  is  how  the  amount  of  money 
which  Yugoslavia  spends  in  these  activi- 
ties compares  with  the  amount  the 
United  States  contributes  through  its 
foreign  aid  program  to  Yugoslavia." 
Where  is  the  evidence  for  this  charge? 
It  is  denied  by  this  Government,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  evidence  brought  out 
in  the  House  in  this  matter  before  we 
conclude  that  both  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  erred  on 
this  question. 

Charge:  A  filmed  interview  with  Tito 
by  Edward  R.  Murrow  in  1956.  although 
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containing  nothing  which  should  be  of    The  fact  that  Cuban  Communist  pilots 


a  classified  nature,  has  been  kept  secret 
and  its  existence  is  not  generally  known. 
Fact:  The  Edward  R.  Murrow  Inter- 
view with  Tito  in  1956  was  shown  nation- 
wide on  CBS-TV  over  102  stations  on 
June  30.  1957.  This  "See  It  Now"  pro- 
gram had  a  Nielson  rating  indicating  it 
was  seen  in  1,773.000  homes,  or  by  ap- 
proximately 4,000.000  people.  The  inter- 
view was  also  cairied  on  CBS  radio  from 
9:30  to  11  p.m.  on  the  same  day.  It 
is  perfectly  apparent  that  this  interview 
is  not  and  has  not  been  secret. 

Charge :  Tito  has  stated  that  his  aims 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  the 
same. 

Fact:  Tito  and  Khrushchev  have  both 


have  been  trained  in  Yugoslavia  lends 
credence  to  the  belief  that  at  least  some 
of  these  trainers  got  no  farther  than 
Cuba. 

Facts:  This  charge  apparently  stems 
from  a  press  allegation  early  in  1962  that 
Yugoslav  ships  carrying  U.S.  manufac- 
tured jet  aircraft  sold  to  Yugoslavia 
stopped  in  Havana  un^Jer  maximum  se- 
cuiity  precautions;  that  Yugoslav  oflB- 
cers  were  in  Havana  to  train  Cuban  mili- 
tary personnel;  that  the  Yugoslavs  did 
not  deny  these  stories,  and  that  these 
facts  were  acknowledged  by  both  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments. 

The  press  allegation  was  totally  false. 
It  was  described  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 


pointed  out  that  they  believe  in  the  ulti-     ernment  as  a  complete  fabrication  and 
mateSiumph  of  socialism,  that  is,  com-     information  mdependently  available  to 


munism.    And  this  has  each  and  every 
'  time  been  interpreted  by  those  who  wish 

to  do  so  as  "proof"  that  Yugoslavia  is 
really  a  member  of  the  bloc.  The  most 
recent  case  was  just  a  few  months  ago. 
Every  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  is  aware 
of  this  so-called  evidence  that  Tito  is 
really  in  the  bloc.  But  what  did  Tito 
really  say?  I  want  to  put  this  into  the 
Record.    Tito  said: 

As  regarda  building  socialism  with  respect 
to  the  realization  of  final  goals,  there  can 
only  be  differences  concerning  methods. 
There  are  almost  as  many  roads  leading  to- 
ward socialism  as  there  are  countries.  There 
exist  elements  of  dispute  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union  but  they  are  not  so  great. 

Now  let  me  just  interrupt  this  quota- 
tion to  point  out  that  the  very  difference 
Tito  mentions  is  just  the  difference  we 
are  concerned  with  in  this  debate.  It 
is  the  difference  "concerning  methods." 
In  short,  the  Soviets  believe  in  creating 
socialism,  that  is.  communism,  by  inter- 
national conspiracy  and  conquest,  while 
Tito  does  not.  And  let  me  ask  whether 
we  could  expect  Tito,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Yugoslavia's  position  between 
East  and  West,  to  make  this  difference 
clear  in  the  same  language  I  have  just 
used?  I  submit  that  we  could  not.  But 
he  tried  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
anyone  who  would  read  what  he  said. 
*^  Tito  went  on  to  say : 

The  baste  difference  concerns  relations  be- 
tween Socialist  countries.  According  to  their 
concept,  each  country  building  socialism 
must  be  In  the  camp.  We  feel,  however,  that 
socialism  can  be  built  without  participation 
In  the  bloc,  because  the  division  of  the  world 
Into  blocs  constitutes  a  danger.  •  •  •  The 
basic  difference  between  us  and  the  Soviets 
is  that  we  are  not  In  the  camp,  that  we  con- 
sider It  erroneous  to  divide  the  world  Into 
■blocs  and  feel  that  socialism  can  be  built 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  camp. 

So  there  it  is.  Tito  says  the  difference 
between  his  view  and  that  of  Khru- 
shchev is  not  so  great.  Tito  feels  that 
he  does  not  have  to  belong  to  the  bloc  to 
be  a  Communist,  while  Khrushchev  be- 
lieves that  he  does.  This  difference  may 
be  not  so  great  to  Tito,  but  it  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter  to  the  West  and  to  this 
country. 

Charge:  In  1S61  the  Yugoslav  freight- 
ers Trbovlja  and  Gundelec  left  San  Diego 
loaded  with  jet  trainers  bound  for  Yugo- 
slavia. It  has  been  reliably  reported  that 
at  least  one  of  the  ships  had  a  port  of 
call  in  Havana  en  route  to  Yugoslavia. 


our  Government  disproved  the  principal 
elements  of  the  allegation  as  well.  The 
Yugoslav  ships,  for  example,  which  car- 
ried the  jet  aircraft  in  question  to  Yugo- 
slavia, are  known  not  to  have  stopped  in 
Havana  or  in  any  other  Cuban  port, 
jo  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Cuban  pilots  have  been  trained  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  to 
train  Cuban  pilots,  presumably  to  fly  the 
Mig's  of  Castro's  air  force,  in  a  country 
which  does  not  fly  or  produce  Mig's  but 
which  has  during  the  past  decade  de- 
pended on  the  West  for  its  airforce 
materiel.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  in 
the  course  of  examination  of  these  and 
numerous  other  charges  concerning 
Communist  arms  and  training  for 
Castro,  whether  the  sources  of  this  in- 
formation in  the  newspapers  are  really 
aware  of  the  Czechoslovak  role  in  these 
activities,  and  whether  they  are  really 
aware  that  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  not  one  and  the  same  country. 
Certainly  we  in  this  Chamber  have  every 
reason  to  suspect  these  sources  in  view 
of  the  complete  lack  of  evidence  for  their 
charges. 

Charge:  First,  Tito's  report  at  the 
Seventh  Congress  of  the  LQY,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Yugoslavia.  In  April 
1958,  was  a  complete  retraction  of  his 
earUer  statement  to  the  Sixth  Congress 
5^2  years  earlier;  second,  the  LCY  pro- 
gram of  1958  stressed  the  concept  of 
"proletarian  internationalism. **  This 
opposes  any  idea  of  national  commu- 
nism, which  was  explicitly  rejected  In 
the  program  of  1958.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  earlier  statement  that  the 
program  for  aid  to  Tito  developed; 
third,  furthermore,  the  program  empha- 
sized that  Yugoslavia  was  ready  to  lend 
a  militant  hand  to  encourage  the  world 
communlzing  process. 

Facts:  The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  LCY 
in  1958  put  the  finishing  ideological 
touches  on  Yugoslavia's  break  with  Mos- 
cow 10  years  earlier.  The  tough  bloc 
line  adopted  at  the  Moscow  Conference 
in  November  1957,  in  reaction  to  the 
Poznan  riots  and  the  Hungarian  revolt, 
ended  the  brief  1955  to  1957  period  of 
normal  Yugoslav-Soviet  relations,  and 
placed  Belgrade  on  notice  that  its  "sepa- 
rate roads  to  socialism"  was  no  longer 
to  be  tolerated.  When  the  Soviets 
balked  at  an  early  draft  of  the  Yugoslav 
program  and  then  engineered  a  boycott 
of  the  Yugoslav  Congress,  the  Yugoslav 


leaders  launched  a  general  counterat- 
tack against  Soviet  attempts  at  dictation 
and  charges  of  Ideological  heresy.  The 
Congress  steadfastly  defended  Yugo- 
slavia's position  apart  from  both  East 
and  West.  Both  were  attacked  in  prin- 
cipal as  threats  to  peace  and  progress 
and  the  delegates  stressed  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples 
was  based  on  "their  resolve  to  safeguard 
their  independence  at  all  cost."  This 
independence,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
seeking  to  foster. 

The  reaction  from  Uie  Soviets  and 
the  Communist  Chinese  proved  just  how 
wise  our  investment  has  been,  how  di- 
visive an  effect  Yugoslavia  has  had  on 
the  Communist  world.  Khrushchev  cut 
off  all  Soviet  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  Moscow 
and  Peiping  continued  to  denounce  the 
Yugoslav  program  as  contrary  to  Marx- 
ism-Leninism and  leading  to  disunity 
among  Socialist  countries.  Yugoslavia 
was  threatened  with  ostracism  from  the 
Communist  world. 

This  is  the  main  import  of  the 
Seventh  Congress.  Not  all  of  the  stands 
were  satisfactory  from  our  standpoint. 
Not  all  of  the  things  said  and  done  by 
our  allies  are  satisfactory  either,  for 
that  matter.  What  is  important  is  that 
the  Congress'  interpretation  of  various 
Marxist  slogans  such  as  "proletarian  in- 
ternationalism" all  bore  the  imprint  of 
Yugoslavia's  emphasis  on  the  struggle 
for  socialism  in  one's  own  country.  Far 
from  abandoning  previous  Yugoslav 
policies,  the  program  of  the  Seventh 
Congress  of  the  LCY  in  1958  was  a 
major  reaffirmation  of  the  revisionist 
"separate  roads  to  socialism"  philosophy 
in  Yugoslavia. 

Charge:  The  Yugoslav  record  in  the 
U.N.  demonstrates  that  Yugoslavia 
maintains  strict  adherence  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  line. 

Pacts:  This  was  brought  out  in  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  where  I  be- 
lieve the  significance  of  Yugoslavia's 
record  in  the  U.N.  was  not  made  entirely 
clear.  It  was  conceded  that  Yugoslavia 
does  not  vote  with  the  Soviet  bloc  all  the 
time,  but  it  was  stated  that  on  the  im- 
portant issues,  such  as  the  Hungarian 
question,  the  Yugoslavs — and  I  quote 
from  the  Record — "maintained  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  Communist  line  and  un- 
flinching loyalty  to  the  international 
Communist  movement." 

This  is  a  curious  analysis.  The  voting 
records  of  the  U.N.  are  public  records, 
and  by  a  similar  analysis  we  could  ob- 
serve that  many  of  the  neutralists  vote 
on  certain  subjects — if  I  may  use  the 
phrase  again — with  "unflinching  loyalty 
to  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment." But  on  other  matters  in  the 
U.N,,  the  neutralists  and  the  Yugoslavs 
apparently  do  flinch  from  such  loyalty. 
The  vote  on  the  resolution  appealing  to 
the  U.6.S.R.  not  to  explode  the  50-mega- 
ton  bomb  was  such  a  matter.  Senators 
Aiken  and  Cooper  noted  the  Important 
differences  between  the  Yugoslavs  and 
the  Soviets  in  the  U.N. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  face  this  mat- 
ter squarely  and  honestly.  Either  the 
Yugoslavs  do  vote  consistently  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  bloc  or  tliey  do  not. 
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The  Department  of  State  has  pointed  out 
that  while  we  are  well  aware  the  Yugo- 
slavs do  not  vote  consistently  with  the 
United  States,  we  are  also  aware — and 
tlie  facts  speak  for  themselves — that  the 
Yugoslavs  do  not  vote  consistently  with 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  we 
need  not  try  to  establish  that  the  Yugo- 
slav voting  record  in  the  U.N.  is  different 
from  ours;  if  this  were  the  point,  we 
could  as  easily  demonstrate  that  the 
voting  records  of  our  NATO  allies  are 
also  different  from  ours.  But  this  is  not 
the  point.  To  reach  a  meaningful  con- 
clusion of  this  subject  we  need  to  know 
whether  the  Yugoslav  voting  record  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  need  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
Yugoslavs  vote  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Czechoslovaks  or  the  Bulgarians  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.S.R.  And  the  record 
shows  that  they  do  not 

Charge:  Tito  declared  in  a  1956 
speech: 

Yugoelavia,  In  time  of  war,  as  well  as  In 
time  of  peac«.  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  tixe  same 
goal — victory  over  the  enemies  of  socialism. 

Fact:  This  quotation  which  was  read 
into  the  Record  several  times  in  debate 
in  the  Senate,  is  a  distortion  of  a  state- 
ment made  hy  Tito  in  Stalingrad.  Tito's 
statement,  as  actually  made,  could  not 
be  construed  by  a  fairminded  person  as 
any  sort  of  reference  to  future  coopera- 
tion in  war.  Tito  did  refer  to  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  war.  but  he  referred 
to  the  same  war  in  which  we  too  co- 
operated with  the  U.S  S.R.  And  he  did 
not  refer  to  "victory  over  the  enemies 
of  jjocialism."  He  referred  to  peaceful 
cooperation  toward  the  "goal  of  the  vic- 
tory of  socialism."  The  difference  is 
not  without  significance.  It  Is  a  good 
example  of  the  editorial  changes  that 
promptly  appear  in  any  of  Tito's 
speeches  when  they  are  quoted  by  those 
who  are  so  obsessed  with  the  compulsion 
to  strike  at  Tito  that  they  lose  sight  of 
the  other  18  million  Yugoslavs  and  the 
importance  to  our  policy  of  this  strategic 
Balkan  country. 

Tito's  speech  was  broadcast;  what  he 
said  at  Stalingrad  is  a  matter  of  record. 
He  gave  his  warm  greetings  to  the  people 
of  the  "heroic  town"  of  Stalingrad  which 
inflicted    a    "decisive    blow    upon    the 
Fascist  invaders."    He  pointed  out  that 
Yugoslavia    too   had    suffered    invasion 
during  World  War  n  and  had  shared  in 
the    struggle    against    the    Nazis.     The 
content  of  his  brief  talk  was  concerned 
with  World  War  n  and  the  important 
role  played  by  the  battle  of  Stalingrad. 
He  then  praised  the  citizens  of  Stalin- 
grad for  their  work  in  rebuilding  the 
city.    He  wished  them,  and  here  I  pick 
up  the  quote,  "many  successes  in  your 
construction  and  creative  work  for  an 
even  better  life,  for  the  victory  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  Soviet  Union." 
Please  note  where  he  wishes  the  vic- 
tory of  communism  to  take  place.     It  is 
certiUnly  pertinent  to  the  context  of  his 
closing  paragraph,  when  he  said,  and  I 
quote  in  full: 

We.  In  Yugoslavia,  have  likewise  made  a 
big  step  since  we  ejected  the  Fascist  oc- 
cupiers.    Our     country,     too,     was     much 


ravaged.  And  we  have  reconstructed  our 
country,  and  are  buUding  new  factories,  a 
new  life.  In  peace  as  In  war  Yugoslavia 
must  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Soviet  people  toward  the  same  goal,  the  goal 
of  the  victory  of  socialism. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  Tito  did  not 
predict  that  "in  time  of  war,  as  well  as 
in  time  of  peace"  the  Yugoslavs  would  be 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviets. 
He  clearly  said  that  in  time  of  peace,  as 
well  as  during  World  War  n,  the  Yugo- 
slavs should  cooperate  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Soviets  But  in  case 
there  is  doubt,  let  me  inform  the  House 
that  the  distortions  of  Tito's  remarks  by 
some  writers  in  the  West  brought  an 
immediate  complaint  from  Tito,  made  to 
our  Ambassador  in  Moscow  even  before 
■nto  returned  to  his  own  country.  Tito 
clearly  and  firmly  held  that  his  remarks 
referred  to  association  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
during  World  War  n.  and  not  to  the 
future. 

Let  me  say  that  our  Ambassador  rose 
to  this  occasion  promptly,  and  replied 
that  if  the  Western  press  had  not  ac- 
curately interpreted  Tito,  the  reason 
should  be  sought  in  the  care — or  lack  of 
care — which  was  taken  to  keep  the 
Western  press  informed. 

I  think  our  Ambassador  was  right. 
The  responsibility  for  our  misunder- 
standings lies  with  Tito,  I  am  sure.  But 
the  facts  have  been  made  plain  to  us  on 
this  and  other  allegations  many  many 
times.  The  question  we  must  all  suiswer 
is  more  direct  and  I  want  to  pose  it  now. 
Which  are  we  going  to  put  first:  the  real 
needs  of  our  country's  foreign  policy,  or 
our  desire  to  show  our  dislike  of  Marshal 
Tito? 

Charge:  Belgrade  is  the  principal  link 
in  the  intelligence  chain  running  from 
Moscow  to  Havana.  Yugoslavia  has 
lent  very  active  support  in  furnishing 
arms  and  technological  advice  and  train- 
ing to  Cuban  Marxists.  Thus  Yugo- 
slavia is  aiding  Castro  in  the  export  of 
Commimist  revolution  throughout  South 
America. 

Facts:  According  to  our  Government's 
intelligence  information,  there  is  no  evi- 
deiK^  whatsoever  for  these  charges. 
Moreover,  we  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  the  Soviets  are  quite  capable 
of  organizing  their  own  intelligence  net- 
work, and  that  there  is  a  Soviet  Embassy 
in  Havana  which  is  in  nothing  less  than 
Ideal  circumstances  to  guide,  control, 
advise,  equip  and  finance  any  intelligence 
venture  believed  by  Castro  and  Khru- 
shchev to  be  feasible  and  desirable.  Yet 
I  am  sure  our  colleagues  are  sincere 
when  they  ask  us  to  believe  that  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  is  the  link  between  Moscow 
and  Havana.  I  am  sure  they  are  sincere 
when  we  are  told  this  is  well  known. 
But  I  have  asked  for  confirmation  based 
on  our  intelligence  Information,  and  I 
am  told  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  questionable  charge. 

I  have  also  endeavored  to  obtain  evi- 
dence that  the  Yugoslavs  have  furnished 
arms  to  Castro,  or  have  assisted  in  the 
export  of  the  Communist  revolution  to 
South  America.  I  am  told  our  Govern- 
ment has  no  such  evidence.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  there  is  any  such  evidence — 
and  I  note  that  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  it  was  stated  that  there  is  every 


indication  of  this — then  the  evidence 
should  be  brought  out  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  House  and  to  our  intelligence 
agencies. 

Charge:  Tito  has  explained  his  for- 
eign policy  as  one  of  coexistence.  At 
the  same  time  ho  states  flatly  that  he  is 
in  complete  accord  with  Mao  Tse-tung. 
He  reiterates  what  he  terms  as  "my 
point  by  point"  agreement  with  Mao. 
Without  a  doubt  the  coexistence  of  which 
Tito  sF>eaks  is  the  same  as  that  prac- 
ticed by  the  U.S.S.R.  under  Khrushchev. 
Fact:  Let  us  just  review  some  of  the 
violent  attacks  which  Communist  China 
htis  leveled  against  Yugoslavia.  In  the 
Chinese  publication  People's  Daily  on 
May  5.  1958,  the  Peiping  government 
charged  that  the  Yugoslav  brand  of  re- 
visionism "aimed  at  splitting  the  Inter- 
national Commmiist  movement  and  un- 
dermining the  solidarity  of  the  Socialist 
countries,  and  is  directly  harmful  to  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  Yugoslav 
people."  One  month  later  the  Chinese 
castigated  the  Yugoslavs,  stating  that 
"Yugoslavia  follows  a  foreign  policy  of 
praising  the  United  States  and  slander- 
ing the  Soviet  Union"  and  that  "in  con- 
trast to  the  neutralists  in  general,  the 
Tito  elements,  putting  out  the  signboard 
of  Marxism-Leninism  and  a  Socialist 
country,  mix  themselves  in  the  rajiks  of 
the  international  proletariat  to  corrode, 
disintegrate  and  subvert." 

This  is  the  attitude  which  the  Chinese 
ComLmunists  have  consistently  held  to- 
ward Tito,  and  which  they  continue  to 
hold.  In  the  February  10,  1962,  edition 
of  Red  Flag,  the  organ  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee, 
Tito's  milder  brand  of  communism  was 
reviled  as  "more  evil,  more  debased,  and 
more  cunning"  than  previous  brands  of 
revisionism  to  which  it  was  allegedly  re- 
lated. 

I  believe  this  material  speaks  for  itself. 
There  is  no  point-by-point  agreement 
between  Mao  and  Tito.  There  is  only 
the  bitterest  of  feeling,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  we  should  keep  the  facts 
straight  on  this  point  in  this  Chamber. 
I  would  like  also  to  touch  on  Indian 
and  the  United  States  national  interests. 
In  considering  the  foreign  aid  bill  with 
regard  to  India,  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  focus  on  the  TJS.  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. During  the  past  2  or  3  years 
India's  foreign  policy  objectives  and  ours 
liave  come  increasingly  closer.  In  south- 
east Asia  the  Indians  have  played  a  very 
constructive  role  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam— a  situation  in  which  we  have  a 
vital  interest.  In  the  Congo  we  and  the 
Indians  have  seen  eye  to  eye  and  Indian 
troops  have  made  a  great  contribution 
toward  the  easing  of  that  crisis.  These 
are  but  two  of  the  more  important  ex- 
amples where  matters  affecting  the  In- 
dian national  interest  and  ours  coincide. 
There  are  maiiy  others  to  be  found  in  the 
technical  bodies  of  international  organi- 
zations. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  per  se,  it  is  most  important 
that  a  nation  which  is  striving  to  achieve 
the  modernization  of  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure  succeed  in  doing  so 
through  a  democratic  political  system 
similar  to  that  which  we  in  the  West 
have.   In  a  free  democracy  pros  and  cons 
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of  problems  affecting  war  and  peace  are 
more  openly  discussed  and  public  opinion 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  it  is 
very  much  in  our  interest  that  the  de- 
veloping nations  preserve  and  develop 
democratic  systems  of  government  in 
order  to  avoid  the  irrationalities  and  rash 
acts  that  frequently  result  from  totali- 
tarian rule. 

India  and  Communist  China  are  at 
odds  with  each  other  over  frontier  ques- 
tions. India  is  determined  not  to  yield 
its  territory  to  Communist  Chmese 
threats  and  actions.  It  has  backed  up 
this  resolve  by  placing  Indian  armed 
forces  into  trouble  spots  on  the  frontier 
with  Communist  China  and  has  actually 
regained  territory  initially  claimed  by 
the  Communist  Chinese.  Thus  India 
and  Communist  China  are  not  only  com- 
petitors in  the  ideological  field — democ- 
racy versus  totalitarianism — but  also  in 
the  power  struggle  in  Asia.  We  and  the 
Indians  have,  therefore,  a  common  con- 
cern; that  is,  the  threat  of  Communist 
China. 

The  Goa  incident.  India's  posture  in 
the  United  Nations  on  the  Kashmir  issue 
and  the  matter  of  the  Soviet  Mig's  are 
indeed  distasteful  to  us  partly  because 
these  situations  cause  problems  for  us 
with  other  free  nations  and  partly  be- 
cause we  see  certain  dangers  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  Soviet  arms  by  a  nonalined 
country.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the 
fimdamental  factor  which  is  that  these 
are  situations  which  while  annoying  to 
us  are  not  vital  to  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest.  They  are  essential  prob- 
lems of  Indian  national  interest. 

We  in  this  country  believe  that  politi- 
cal and  social  progress  and  stability  are 
diflScult  to  achieve  without  continuous 
economic  progress.  It  has  been  our  ex- 
perience during  the  last  14  or  15  years 
that  underdeveloped  countries  experi- 
ence great  difficulty  in  achieving  eco- 
nomic gains  despite  heavy  financial  as- 
sistance from  abroad.  Yet  in  India  we 
have  had  and  are  having  a  most  inter- 
esting and  imEKjrtant  development  in  the 
field  of  economic  achievement.  These 
people  have  poured  enormous  sums 
from  their  own  resources  into  a  well  or- 
ganized and  sustained  effort  leading  to- 
ward specific  economic  goals.  We  have 
confidence  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
and  it  is  in  our  interest  that  this  prog- 
ress be  maintained.  For  further  prog- 
ress to  be  achieved  our  assistance  is 
vital.  A  faltering  or  collapse  in  the 
Indian  economic  development  effort 
would  have  such  psychological  and  po- 
litical repercussions  throughout  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  that  the 
price  of  picking  up  the  pieces  in  the 
aftermath  might  well  become  intolerable 
for  the  West. 

In  brief  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  of  the  necessity  to  continue  to  as- 
sist India  because  it  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  We  must  demonstrate 
the  maturity  and  the  steel  nerves  of  a 
nation  which  knows  where  it  wants  to  go. 
what  its  policy  objectives  are,  and  not 
let  ourselves  be  swayed  from  the  task 
ahead  of  us  because  of  emotionalisms 
more  appropriate  for  a  new  nation  than 
for  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 


Question:  Why  does  India  Increas- 
ingly oppose  the  United  States  on  so 
many  critical  issues? 

Answer:  India  increasingly,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  realized, 
does  not  oppose  us  in  those  areas  which 
most  vitally  affect  United  States  na- 
tional interests.* , 
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On  the  negative  side:  Indian  opposi- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy  has  become 
concentrated  during  the  past  years  on 
certain  issues  in  the  south  Asia  area. 
These  are  ones  about  which  India  feels 
strongly,  such  as  Groa,  Kashmir,  and 
supersonic  aircraft,  and  where  the 
United  States  has  taken  issue  with  the 
Indian  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
problem.  As  significant  as  these  ques- 
tions may  be  they  do  not  strike  at  the 
center  of  United  States  national  security. 
On  the  positive  side:  Despite  these 
problem  areas,  the  trend  of  events  In 
recent  years  has  shown  a  growing  con- 
vergence of  basic  national  interests  of 
our  two  countries : 

First.  Against  Red  Chinese  aggres- 
sion: Chinese  incursions  across  India's 
northern  border  opened  Indian  eyes  to 
the  long-term  threat  the  Peiping  regime 
poses  to  Indian  security.  India  is  now 
alarmed  at  the  potential  for  Chinese 
Communist  expansionism.  India  has 
been  actively  improving  its  position  on 
its  northern  border  in  order  to  prevent 
further  Red  Chinese  incursions  and  to 
be  in  a  position  to  regain  at  least  some  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Chinese. 
Furthermore  it  has  recently  been  per- 
forming a  helpful  role  as  Chairman  of 
the  International  Control  Commissions 
in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  in 
order  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  Chi- 
nese expansion  into  that  area.  Thus,  the 
recent  finding  by  the  Indian  Chairman 
of  the  ICC  that  North  Vietnam  is  pro- 
viding active  support  to  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam  provides  the  United 
States  with  legal  justification  for  its 
supi>ort  of  South  Vietnam. 

Second.  United  Nations:  India  shares 
with  the  United  States  a  strong  interest 
in  maintaining  an  effective  U.N.  Ehiring 
all  of  Khrushchev's  campaign  against 
the  Secretary  General,  Nehru  publicly 
opposed  the  troika  suggestion  and  upheld 
the  idea  that  a  unitary  SYG  was  essen- 
tial. 

Third.  In  the  Congo :  When  there  was 
a  threat  in  the  winter  of  1961  that  the 
U.N.  forces  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Congo,  India  responded  positively  to 
Hanunarskjold's  request  for  more  men 
and  sent  a  full  combat  battalion  to  the 
Congo  over  Soviet  objection. 

Fourth.  Inside  India:  By  Virtue  of  its 
size  as  well  as  other  factors,  India  is 
democracy's  principal  Asian  representa- 
tive in  the  power  strength  with  Com- 
munist Chiixa.  India's  development  pro- 
gram is  gathering  additional  momentum 
under  an  Increasingly  effective  demo- 
cratic structure  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  increasing 
economic  dlfDculties  under  the  most 
totalitarian  government  in  the  world 
today. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  those  areas  where  basic  U.S.  na- 
tional interests  are  involved,  such  as 
southeast  Asia,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Congo.  Indian  policy  and 
attitudes  parallel  and  reinforce  our  own. 
This  is  not  always  a  smooth  process  be- 
cause India  frequently  states  its  positions 
in  terms  of  nonalinement  which  ob- 
scure the  basic  community  of  our  in-  . 
terests  and  the  fact  that  India  is  democ- 
racy's principal  representative  in  Asian 
power  struggle  with  Communi.st  China. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  af- 
ternoon we  have  heard  from  those  who 
very  strongly  support  this  program.  I 
think  it  is  time  now  that  we  hear  some- 
thing of  the  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
gram, something  of  the  dollars  involved, 
and  something  of  proposals  which  might 
make  it  better  and  more  workable. 

In  the  flist  place,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  those  of  us  who  have  opposed  and 
have  voted  against  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion in  past  years  are  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  world  where  nations 
must  cooperate.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  We  have  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  those  facts.  But  we  do  feel  that 
this  program  has  not  yielded  the  re- 
sults which  its  friends  and  proponents 
through  the  years  have  said  it  would  , 
yield,  and  which  we  have  all  hoped 
against  hope  that  it  might  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  think  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  look  at  some- 
thing of  the  sums  of  money  involved  in 
these  expenditures.  Since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  the  programs 
which  have  a  relationship  to  foreign  aid 
were  first  undertaken,  we  have  up  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded  ap- 
propriated about  $95  billion  in  direct  . 
foreign  aid.  If  we  add  to  that  sum  other 
moneys  which  are  not  so  easily  identifi- 
able as  foreign  aid,  we  bring  the  total  to 
$107  billion  that  has  been  appropriated 
since  1946  in  our  efforts  to  win  friends 
and  influence  i>eople,  as  well  as  to  com- 
bat communism  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  good  results  have 
been  achieved.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  very  many  shortcomings  in 
this  program.  Since  I  do  not  have  the 
time  this  afternoon  to  detail  all  of  them, 
I  would  invite  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  PilcherI,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Johnson],  and  my- 
self, contained  in  a  report  of  a  study 
mission  completed  last  fall.  In  those 
views,  which  deal  principally  with  the 
situation  which  we  found  in  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East,  we  point  out  more  specifi- 
cally some  of  the  shortcomings  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  the 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  what  is  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
program  this  year  in  relation  to  other 
years?  I  thirUc  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested to  recall  that  last  year,  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  this  House  authoriied 
$4,253  million  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. There  was  appropriated,  pursu- 
ant to  that  authorization.  $3.9  billion. 


This  year  the  President  has  requested 
$4,878  millioa.  This  committee  has 
brought  out  additional  authorizing  legis- 
lation which  would  make  possible  the 
Rppropiiation  of  about  $4,660  million  for 
tills  coming  fiscal  year.  Based  upon  the 
President's  request,  please  observe  that 
there  was  only  actually  something  in 
excess  of  $200  million  cut  for  this  year. 
When  the  figure  of  $800  million  is  used, 
it  includes  cuts  made  from  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  programs  for  the  3  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  So,  actually,  on  a 
program  of  $4,700  million  we  have  re- 
duced the  dollar  amount  only  slightly  in 
excess  of  $200  million. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  According  to  the  gentle- 
man's figures,  for  each  of  the  40  Mem- 
bers who  are  now  on  the  floor,  this 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about  $100 
million  each;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After counting]  Seventy-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Cha-k  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names:    . 

,   1         I  Roll  No.  149] 
Flno 


Addabbo 

Alford 

Andersrn. 

Minn. 
AnfUEO 
Ayrea 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett  ; 
Barry      ' 
Bass,  NA. 
Bass,  Tenn. 


Tlood 
Fogarty 
Frarler 
iPrlKlel 

iPultOD 

iOlalmo 

.OUbej-t 

iOlenn 

Icranahan 

Gray 

Oreen.  Pa. 


Bennett.  Mich   Harrison.  Va. 


Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.T. 
Mlnshall 
Morrtson 
Moulder 
MuJter 
Murpbjr 
NU 

Osmers 
Peterson 
Phllbln 
Pike 


Betu 

Blatnllc 

BUtch 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Brademaa 

Breeding 

BromweU 

Brooks 

BroyhlUi 

Buckley 

Cahill 

Carey 

Celler 

CheU 

Chli)erfleld 

Church 

Coad 

Colmer 

Cook 
Cooley 

Corman 

Curtis,  Moss. 

Davis. 
James  C. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delanty 

Dlggs     \ 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Farbstetn 


H  oTlsou,  Wyo.  Powell 
Hays  Price 

Healey  PuroeU 

HofTman.  HI.       Rains 
Hoffman.  Mich.  Randall 
Hollfleld  Reece 


Koran 
Icbord,  Mo. 
Ixiouye 
Jennings 
I  Jones.  Mo. 
Keams 
Kee 
Keogb 
Kllbum 
King.  Utah 
Kltchln 
Kluczynskl 
Kowalskl 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Leslnskl 
Libonatl 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
McSween 
Maodonald 
MAgnuson 
MMon 
Mcader 
Merrow 
Michel 


Rll«fy 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Saund 

Scranton 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Steed 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Thorn  berry 

Utt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Whalley 

Wlcknshtm 

WUUams 

WUltl 

Wilson.  Calir. 

Wright 

Young 


Accordintly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  ha4  under  consideration  the  bill 


HJl.   11921,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  wtien  296  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  AdaibI  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to 
the  rollcall  we  were  giving  attention  to 
the  matter  of  the  cost  of  this  program. 
I  had  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  au- 
thorization  this  year  of  something  in 
excess  of  $4.6  billion.    I  think  the  Com- 
mittee would  want  to  know  that  in  that 
figure  there  is  authorization  for  military 
purposes  of  $1.5  billion.    The  rest  of  the 
money  is  generally  for  economic  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  At  the  start  of 
your  speech  you  were  annoimcing  the 
overall  cost  of  this  program  since  its 
start.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
break  down  the  figures  which  you  gave 
earlier  to  indicate  how  much  of  the  total 
sum  was  for  military  expenditures  and 
how  much  was  for  so-called  economic 
aid  in  one  form  or  another. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  respcmse  to  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  it  can  be  said  that  since 
the  beginning  of  this  program  roughly 
one-third  of  it  has  gone  for  military  pur- 
poses and  two-thirds  for  economic;  in 
other  words,  up  to  the  end  of  fiscal  1961 
about  $90  billion  had  been  used  for  the 
pure  foreign  aid  programs  of  which 
about  $29  billion  had  been  military  and 
$61  billion  economic. 

One  reason  why  there  was  only  this 
relatively  small  reduction  this  year  in 
the  amount  authorized  was  because  we, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  had 
recommended  to  the  House  that  addi- 
tional money  be  made  available  this  year 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  amounting  to  some- 
thing more  ttian  $60  million.  I  think  it 
can  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  addi- 
tional money  made  available  for  the 
Peace  Corps  accounts  in  part  for  the 
rather  small  reduction  in  the  overall 
request  for  money  in  this  program. 

Each  year  we  speak  about  the  pipeline. 
That  is  the  amount  of  money  unspent 
in  this  program.  It  is  interesting,  I 
think,  to  recall  that  this  year  the  pipe- 
line has  in  it  more  money  than  at  any 
time  since  1956.  The  amount  available, 
according  to  the  estimates  which  have 
been  given  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
just  concluded,  is  $6.6  billion.  I  think 
that  is  a  figure  worth  keeping  in  mind 
with  reference  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
program.  If  the  overall  cost  is  $4.6  bil- 
lion, then  we  ought  to  recall  also  that 
there  is  in  the  pipeline  unexpended  at 
this  time  $6.6  billion.  If  we  keep  that 
In  mind,  I  think  we  can  find  real  reason 
for  further  dollar  reduction  in  this 
program. 

There  are  two  points  particularly  that 
ought  to  have  special  mention.  One  is 
the  question  of  expropriation  of  Ameri- 
can businesses  by  foreign  governments 
or  subdivisions  of  those  governments. 


The  other  is  the  question  which  has 
heretofore  been  touched  upon,  the  mat- 
ter of  aid  to  Communi.st  countries.  On 
this  matter  of  expropriation  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  write  into 
the  bill  a  provision  which  is  helpful  and, 
I  think,  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
However,  in  my  opinion  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  for  two  principal  reasons. 
First,  because  it  does  not  relate  to  some 
seizures  which  have  been  made  earlier 
this  year  and  which  would  not  be  cov- 
ered, tlierefore.  by  the  language  in  the 
amendment  as  it  was  written  into  the 
bill 

Secondly,  because  there  is  wording  in 
the  amendment  which  would  give  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wide  pow- 
ers of  discretion,  giving  him  the  power 
to  waive  the  operation  of  this  amend- 
ment if  he  thinks  it  wise  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciated  the  gen- 
tleman's comment  about  aid  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  In  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  last  year  several  Members 
expressed  concern  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  is  aiding  non- 
Communist  governments  which  never- 
theless are  oppressive  in  character.  One 
Member  of  this  body  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  any  foreign 
aid  to  governments  which  curb  the  free- 
dwn  of  press,  speech,  and  religion  of 
their  own  people. 

Can  the  gentleman  inform  me  as  to 
whether  the  language  of  this  bill  would 
also  attempt  to  move  in  that  directicm, 
toward  strengthening  the  area  of  indi- 
vidual lil)erty  even  in  countries  which 
are  not  of  Communist  character? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man by  saying  that  there  is  some  word- 
ing that  we  put  in  this  bill  having  respect 
to  discrimination  against  persons  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Perhaps 
that  could  be  construed  broadly  enough 
to  relate  to  the  situation  which  the  gen- 
tleman describes.  But  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  new  language  in  this  year's 
bill  bearing  specifically  upon  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  the  language  at  the  top  of 
page  2.  In  reading  that  language  I  have 
concluded,  myself,  that  it  applies  only  to 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  in  these 
foreign  countries  and  would  not  relate  to 
the  rights  of  individual  citlaens  within 
those  countries. 

Mr.  ADAIR  The  gentleman  is  right. 
That  language  does  relate  only  to  Amer- 
ican clUaens. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thought  this  point 
might  be  especially  appropriate  to  make 
at  this  time,  because  in  my  annual  legis- 
lative questionnaire  this  year  to  citisens 
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of  western  Illinois,  I  asked  this  question: 
Should  the  United  States  continue  for- 
eign aid  to  governments  which  curb  free- 
dom of  the  press,  speech,  and  religion? 
The  responding  answers  were  2,274, 
which  said  "yes,  we  should  continue 
this  type  aid,"  but  11,811  said  "no.  we 
should  not  continue  U.S.  foreign  aid  to 
governments  which  curb  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  religion." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation,  and  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that,  of  course,  this  is 
a  very  sensitive  matter  when  we  try  to 
put  in  legislation  here  what  shall  be  the 
relationship  between  governments  and 
citizens  of  other  nations.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  attempting  to  do  just  that  to  a 
certain  degree  as  a  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  and  elsewhere,  but 
it  is  a  very  sensitive  matter. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  Hoosier  colleague  on  his 
excellent  presentation  of  this  particular 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  pose  this 
question: 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  followed  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  that  our 
proposed  Alliance  for  Progress  proposi- 
tion is  being  used  by  some  of  the  poten- 
tial recipients  as  a  sort  of  a  blackmail 
deal.  They  are  saying  in  essence,  "Well, 
if  you  do  not  do  such  and  such,  we  will 
not  take  your  help." 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  that  is 
a  true  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  say  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  remarks. 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think,  cer- 
tainly, the  Department  of  State  ought  to 
be  mighty  sure  in  its  treatment  of  this 
particular  program  or  fund  that  we  will 
not  be  indefinitely  in  that  position  inso- 
far as  these  recipient  countries  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  introduced  an 
amendment  in  line  with  the  suggestions 
discussed  earlier,  which  stated  that  U.S. 
assistance  must  not  be  extended  or  con- 
tinued to  any  country  which  fails  to 
comply  with  the  principles  stated  in 
section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  However,  the  committee  thought 
that  my  amendment  went  too  far,  on 
the  grounds  that  we  should  not  dictate 
the  internal  policies  to  be  pursued  by 
other  sovereign  nations.  Nevertheless, 
we  hope  that,  with  the  help  of  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  section  102  of  the  act, 
and  strengthened  and  extended  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  bill  before  us,  we  will 
emphasize  aid  to  those  countries  which 
seek  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  respect  his  freedom  to 
speak,  to  travel,  and  to  worship  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
scicricc 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments  on 
the  subject  of  expropriation  of  American 
properties  in  these  other  countries.  I 
v/onder  why  we  do  not  take  care  of  ex- 
propriation acts  committed  by  other 
countries  back  to  January  1,  1962,  or 
even  prior  to  this  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  feel  quite  sure  that  amend- 
ments to  remedy  that  defect  in  the  bill 
will  be  offered  before  we  have  taken  final 
action. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion there  is  one  further  thing  that 
ought  to  be  underscored  as  we  consider 
this  legislation;  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  my  hearing 
by  many  of  the  important  leaders  of 
friendly  nations  abroad.  Too  often,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  fail  to  make  a  distinction 
between  nations  which  are  friendly  to 
us  and  which  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and  to  help  us  if  need 
be  and  those  which  call  themselves  neu- 
tral but  in  fact  have  a  very  doubtful  neu- 
traUty.  I  think  It  is  high  time,  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  this  program  of 
worldwide  assistance,  that  we  say  to 
ourselves,  "We  will  give  aid  to  those  who 
will  help  us,  those  who  will  stand  up  for 
freedom,  those  who  will  be  of  assistance, 
if  necessary,  and  not  give  so  much  of 
our  aid  to  the  so-called  neutral  countries 
who  are  neutral  perhaps  in  name  only." 
Mr.  Chairman,  thinking  it  may  be  of 
interest.  I  include  here  the  minority 
views  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Church  1  and  myself: 
MiNORiTT  Virws 
It  is  an  easy  assumption  that  those  who 
oppose  foreign  aid  legislation  must  logically 
oppose  the  concept  of  mutual  security. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  recognize  that  friends  and  allies  are 
basic  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Our  objection  to  the  program  is  that  It  has 
not  accomplished  the  results  expected. 

Our  principal  comments  and  criticisms 
arise  from  the  Inadequacy  of  the  legislative 
framework  within  which  we  are  pursuing 
our  national  objectives.  A  year  ago  It  was 
claimed  that  a  complete  reexamination  of 
the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Act  would  result  in  leg- 
islation that  would  be  more  responsive  to 
our  national  needs  and  considerate  of  our 
fiscal  situation. 

The  net  resiUt  has  been  disappointing. 
The  new  law  provided  fewer  checks  upon 
Executive  action  than  did  the  old  law.  Pow- 
ers were  widely  delegated  to  the  President. 
Limitations  on  the  use  and  the  sums  of 
money  authorized  and  appropriated  could  be 
waived.  Laborious  congressional  scrutiny 
has  become  an  exercise  in  futility  and  frus- 
tration. Country  programs  justified  as  nec- 
essary, even  Imperative,  have  been  completely 
recast. 

The  contingency  fund,  the  committee  has 
been  told,  is  needed  to  meet  with  speed  and 
effectiveness  "critical  situations  that  threat- 
en our  national  interest."  We  call  attention 
to  a  few  vises  to  which  that  fund  has  been 
put  which  indicate  that  the  criteria  stated 
were  certainly  not  the  reasons  for  action. 


Guinea  •  •  •  :  The  Government  •  •  • 
Indicated  during  the  summer  of  1961,  after 
the  congressional  presentation  was  drafted, 
an  Interest  in  economic  relationships  with 
the  United  States.  A  program  involving  sev- 
eral projects  was  offered  and  accepted. 

Mall  •  •  •  :  In  the  summer  of  1961.  after 
the  congressional  presentation  was  drafted, 
the  Government  demonstrated  an  Interest 
In  receiving  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States.  A  program  has  been  developed  to 
meet  this  opportunity. 

Japan.  $533,000:  The  fiscal  year  1962  pres- 
entation proposed  no  grant  economic  aid  to 
Japan.  However,  the  importance  of  the  Jap- 
anese labor  leader  exchange  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Cultural  Affairs,  dictated  lU  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Other  (western  Samoa),  $25,000:  As  a  ges- 
ture of  US.  Interest  In  western  Samoa  on 
its  achievement  of  Independence.  $25,000  was 
programed  for  an  Independence  Day  gift 
(two  bookmobiles). 

Panama,  $9,900,000:  Por  urgent  develop- 
ment projects  requested  by  the  Government. 
Individual  committee  members,  as  well  as 
a  committee  staff  survey  team,  have  made 
vlsiu  overseas  within  the  last  year.  Their 
findings  are  an  Impressive  catalog  of  poor 
planning  and  faulty  administration.  Nine 
years  ago  the  undersigned  made  an  exten- 
sive trip  to  study  our  program  abroad.  Upon 
their  return  they  reported  that  "money  Is 
the  measure  of  our  Interest,  not  the  yardstick 
of  our  success."  Nothing  has  happened  in 
the  interval  to  alter  that  observation. 

The  achievements  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
Europe  are  often  cited  to  show  what  our 
aid  can  do.  But  we  would  point  up  the 
fact  that  in  Europe  our  program  was  one  of 
reconstruction,  European  nations  have  a 
similarity  to  ourselves  In  culture,  commerce, 
and  legal  structure.  In  the  rest  of  the  world 
it  is  one  of  construction.  The  difference  is 
not  one  of  semantics — it  is  one  of  philos- 
ophy. We  can  export  the  products  of  our 
society  but  we  cannot  readily  export  the 
climate  in  which  these  products  can  most 
effectively  be  used.  Some  would  argue  that 
the  birth  pangs  of  Independence  will  readily 
give  way  to  new  outlooks  and  the  acceptance 
of  new  ways  and  values  that  will  encourage 
social  and  economic  changes.  We  would  only 
remind  those  individuals  that  most  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  after  140  years  of 
independence,  have  made  small  progress. 

One  reason  for  our  criticism  of  the  aid 
program  is  directed  to  the  order  of  priorities 
with  which  It  attempts  to  deal.  Costly  im- 
pact projects  create  more  problems  than  they 
solve  through  their  very  magnitude  and  In- 
compatibility with  the  local  society.  The 
undersigned  have  supported  the  Peace  Corps 
because  in  it  they  see  an  effort  which  Is 
directed  to  the  foundations  upon  which 
development  can  proceed. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  has  become 
an  Indiscriminate  Instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Hard  decisions  are  avoided  by  soft 
loans  and  grants.  We  have  given  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia  and  to  Poland — with  no  per- 
ceptible advantage  to  us.  The  Netherlands 
is  a  NATO  partner — but  we  are  busily  shor- 
ing up  Indonesia's  military  establishment. 
Portugal  Is  a  NATO  ally,  but  we  are  selling 
military  equipment  to  India  that  seized 
Portuguese  Goa.  The  Arab  refugees  whom 
we  help  to  sustain  have  become  political 
pawns  of  the  Arab  governments  that  we  help 
to  maintain.  We  are  supporting  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Laos  through  foreign  assistance 
while  we  urge  a  coalition  government  that 
will  include  Qommunists.  The  list  of  in- 
congruous actions  carried  out  in  the  name 
of  foreign  assistance  is  almost  endless. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  are  estimated  at  $6.6  bil- 
lion at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
majority    report    states    that    "these    unex- 
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pended  balances  are  available  only  to  meet 
obligations  already  incurred.  They  are  not 
available  to  move  the  program  forward 
through  the  purchase  of  additional  goods  and 
.services." 

We  do  not  question  the  accviracy  of  these 
observations.  We  do,  however,  ask  whether 
additional  goodja  and  services  are  necessary — 
certainly  in  th^  amouots  contained  In  this 
bill. 

The  rep>ort  olf  the  committee  staff  survey 
team,  after  a  vUlt  to  three  countries  and  an 
admittedly  hurried  review  of  the  "hoarding" 
of  unused  funds  "suggests  that  there  may 
be  substantial  hidden  reserves  available  in 
all  countries  wljlch  are  being  held  either  to 
finance  planned  operations  In  future  years 
or  to  meet  future  contingencies." 

We  do  not  know,  and  neither  do  those  ad- 
ministering the  program,  the  magnitude  of 


Idle  money  In  this  program.  It  is  unreason- 
able that  those  responsible  for  voting  taxes 
ask  that  we  pause  long  enough  to  find  out 
how  much  money  can  be  recapttired? 

The  fiscal  position  of  our  Goverrunent  is 
such  that  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  unex- 
plored every  possible  economy.  Our  national 
debt  is  mounting  and  we  are  being  asked  to 
raise  the  statutory  debt  limit  to  $308  billion. 
If  Congress  approves  the  new  limit.  It  will 
have  raised  It  three  times  within  the  past 
year  by  a  total  of  $15  billion. 

The  balance-of-payments  gold  deficit  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern.  Although  the  defi- 
cit last  year  was  $2.5  billion,  the  outflow  of 
dollars  through  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram must  be  scrutinized  for  Its  baneful 
effect  on  the  national  economy.  It  Is  small 
comfort  to  be  told  that  a  large  percentage  of 
our  aid  funds  Is  spent  in  the  United  States. 


It  still  represents  a  drain  on  our  national 
resources.  U.S.  exporters  are  already  feel- 
ing sharpened  competition  from  markets 
abroad  and  for  the  retention  of  markets  at 
home.  Is  It  not  time  that  our  aid  program 
be  more  carefully  integrated  with  our  trade 
program? 

Those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  years  find  nothing  new 
In  the  bill.  The  annual  presentation  Is 
marked  only  by  the  appearance  of  new  wit- 
nesses who  repeat  the  familiar  lines  of  last 
year's  cast.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
program  mounts  each  year.  But  one  looks  In 
vain  for  evidence  of  firm  management, 
clearer  guidelines,  and  vigorous  attacks  upon 
maladministration. 

The  following  tables  refiect  major  foreign 
assistance  financing  by  the  United  States 
from  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961. 
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Mutual  security  program  countries — Summary  by  fiscal  year  and  program 
V.S.  FOREIGN  A.SSISTAXCE-OBLIOATION9  AND  LOAN  AUTHORIZATIONS 
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supplies,  $5,051. ( 


piillionrBritish  loan,  $3,750.0  million,  UNRRA,  jiost-UNRRA  and      mUllon 
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DLF        MSP 
eco- 

■oraic 

■ 

Public  L.1W  4S0 

Ixpwt- 
bn»nrt 

UuBk 
loUT- 

Oenn 
laasa 

coatry 

Tttk  1 

ntleU      Tttfa 
emar-          UI 

gency       volun- 
relW        triry^ 

■oBtt    aganclar 
(ieval- 
opment 

Other 

nan> 

MSP 

. 

Tut.U 

0,450.9    ( 
-3. 4881 »    ( 

Totnl 
•Uea 

nMDto 

PirtTiTJCa  tor  ■ 

« 

pro- 

innms 

OruaU 

Total  an 
ooun  tries.. -^8 

0.510.9   5 

«,997.5   61.513.4    21,1'22.3    ! 

7.846.2 

1.086.2 

1.229.9   3 

5.  8!i0.  8) 

1, 319. 3 

2.043.3 

782.8 

1,82.V6 

6,086.7 

16.  SOS.  3 

Europe 4 

i4,097.5    1 

5,475.4   28.8821?  18.568.1    T»,a8t7   l\(10l.»j 

137.8 

TO.  7   1 

%  808.0) 

was 

881.3 

188.3 

744.0 

1403.2 

0.820.3 

Aiictria 

1,170.9 

1,964.3 

866.4 

9,394.4 

4.990.2 

131.  • 

00.1 

146.  Z 

5.664.8 

2.440.2 

1,004.7 

514.5 

407.7 
1.63L6 

108.  9 
8,6WlO 
2.279.9 
2,505.7 

1. 170.  9 

741.1 

300.3 

5, 186.  7 

4.047.7 

13L0 

89.1 

I4ft2 

X417.1 

1,2».5 

34(^8 

514.- 

78.9 

U138.6 
10.S.  9 

7.688.2 

1.586.0 
718.4 

7».l 

249.0 

54.3 

1,901.9 

1,243.8 

723.5 

558.7 

279.3 

3, 183.  8 

1,470.0 

ll&l 

50.4 

148.2 

1,645.1 
98812 
274.8 
61.1 
49.  S 
884.6 
106,8 

3.888.9 
575.6 
582.6 

T2S.5 

.■aa.7 

279.3 
3.183i8 

1.470.0 

m.4 

59. 4_ 
148.2 

1,645.1 
883.3 

3n.8 
.1 

49.8 

547.8 

106.8 

I"  3.82H  t 

-.-.-•--      -L 

447.4 

182.4 

21.0 

2.002.9 

2.5n.7 

12.9 

8.7 

1,802.0 

2M.2 

75.8 

463.4 

20.1 

584.0 

11 

3.830.3 

UOlO-i 

138.8 

(48.^  . 

28.3 

24.6 

27.3 
.1 

41.1 

150.0 

30.0 

1.274.1 

lao 

328.1 

Belgium- Luiem- 
boursr- 

1.243.2 

566.1 

4.207.7 

OCT.  5 

i2U.7 

1,328l7 

734.9 

32.2 

::::::::i::::::::-i 

1.0 

:-::. 

3.7 

(35.6) 
0  2) 

7.8 

3.4 

11.  0 
138.0 

700.1 

OcrniAny  (Fed- 
orftl  Rt^publTc)  - 

Z42S.S 

110 

T'^  ^^n<l 

34.4 

128.2 

624.8 
38^8 
11^4 
138.7 

39.5 
SMl3 

22.0 

4.315.4 

521.8 

238.0 

(11.6) 

(i5a3j 
(.» 

(366.3) 

104.1 

.3 

2IS.8 
3012 

sao 

40.0 
1318 

106.0 

iai.0 

.4 

Ir^iifl    

3.0 

.........  . 

87.4 

2217 
.1 

0) 
11.7 
3k7 

130.7 

167.2 

lUly  (iticIndteK 

Trlrstp) 

Nrtkerlands 

1.171  0 
36.0 
25.0 

I'oland 

TortugaL 

gpaifi 



ftLO 

401.7 

328.8 

ao3.a 
i,'a28.'8 

093.9 

1,787.3 

CD 
(N&l) 

3.4 

?.'ao 

iT 

.«.*....  - 

17.1 



0.8 



f 

11 

llBiled  KiBstom. 

Yugoslavia 

Regional 

ii'o" 

Ha5i 

(437.0^ 

.8 

3.836.0 

443.8         117.0 
6«2.6    

337.8 


47.1 

.^%17 

Far  East 

a0.48B.4 

7.503.0 

12,686.4 

1.88Z.I 

7.047.7 

8,527.3 

273.7 

248.6 

5.038.7 

(673.6) 

208.1 

248.5 

713 

30a5 

607.8 

<416.7 

Burma 

CamNxlte 

Chmsk,  Republic 
of 

94.2 

295  7 

4. 15a  3 

1.535.2 

598.9 
3, 574. 6 

371.  6 

22.2 

l.«6.1 

649l9 
2, 135.  3 

427.8 

94.2 
219.4 

l,96a5 

835.6 

598.9 
2, 594.  2 
3^2t7.3 

263.9 

22.2 

1.2M.9 

290.7 

1.544.1 

41.1 

59.3 

49.5 
217.1 

1.33a  2 

835.6 
221.7 

22.0 

2.0(3.3 

362.8 

20.0 

278.3 

263.8 

1.485.2 

41.1 

49.5 
217.1 

1.006.4 

835.6 

210.1 

22.0 

1.M6.  4 

363.8 

""m2" 

241.3 

1.42.'5.3 

35.7 

44.7 
13 

«3a3 

377.2 
2.5712 

(4a  7) 

11.0 

26.6 

11 

Ml 

........ 

23.8 

115.5 

.3 

3.3 

32.9 

5 

81.1 

1 

6.0 

76.3 

2.18a  8 

70a6 

3.3 

19 

""37.0 

a*.  4 

.8 

3U.6 

""3.S3.1" 
324.8 
58.3 

26ro" 

388.0 
68.9 
•5.6 

ia3 

114  1 

iia7 

(62.2) 

""(iwToT 

(146.3) 
(215.4) 

34.U 
178.  0 

13.8 

m'T 

105  6 
3.1 

5.0' 

3.7 
5.6 

33.2 

"iii'i' 

200.2 

iaiTa" 

18.5 

502  3 

Inilociiina,  u»- 
distributed 

67^7 

Japan 

Korea 

T.aofl       . 

980.4 
1,720.7 

2, 198.  8 

25.3 

""26^6" 
40.2 
22.6 

3ao 

121.6 

1,186.0 

LI 

12 

1.008.6 

38.9 

78.9 

859.4 

Malaya 

PhUipplBW.. 

Thailand 

Vietnam. 

Resionan - 

^...... 

39a2 
359.2 
591.2 
386.7 

03.8) 

(4.3) 

(22. 9) 

3.3 

777.3 
6.2 

11.  .■-. 

.7 

Near  Ka.st  and 
aouth  Asia 

15.387.  4 

4.841.8 

10^486.6 

4.475.7 

5.668.6 

4.463.6 

1.202.5 

25 

4.79P.0 

(2, 068. 6) 

866.1 

1.506.3 

240.4 

466.4 

7344 

8814 

NtarEast. 

9tea&4 

4.188.8 

1  \m.» 

1.781.4 

aiSBIl8 

3.8M.4 

417.6 

.4 

2.000.2 

(800.8) 

iia5 

471.7  j      134.7 

2ia.  3 

406.3 

605.7 

Cypn»_ 

Greeea 

baa 

Iraq... 

Israel 

Jordan 

S.5 

3,225.2 

l,Iltt.O 

66.7 

768.3 

300.4 

88.7 

46.6 

54.1 

3,483.» 

384.4 
16.6 

"i,'4877r 

52K1 

46.1 

1.0 

20.4 

ae 
(») 

t5l 

1  020. 1 
fitt.2 

17.4 
37>12 
230.9 

38.3 

•U  4 

0)      1 

".V 

0.5 

718.0 

148.7 

3.2 

418.1 

40.1 

21.8 

laa 

45.0 
297.5 

3oao 

9.3 

&5 
4.1 

15.2 

""atTb 

16.0 

6.8 

13 

53.3 

13.3 

iri" 
■a.1 

'"mT 

i"a 

14.8 
7971' 

37.9 


L_...... 

1,738.1 

80.9 

20.6 

7«k3 

280.0 

air  I 

46.6 

A4.1 

1,381.6 

384.4 
16.6 
28.» 

245.2 

aw.  2 

.9 
487.4 

3.7 
10.7 

mi 

97&7 

480.3 

17.4 

318.3 

227.2 
62.3 
37.4 

fla3 
7.3 

as.o 

43.0 
111.8 

""'biCo' 
3.7 

S.Oi 

T2" 

17a  8 

CR6.7) 
C34.3) 

'"{TSai'T) 

7.6 
5.8 

""'i3.'i" 

53.5 
18.5 

j'"wi.'» 

r~ 

1 

5347 

27.3 

.9 

.1 

1.3 

I.eksDOB 

fteadi  imblA 





1.7 
4.4 

8y«Ja. 

Turkey 

30.3             8.2 
485.  6     1  134. 1 

(38.31 

(346.9) 

(210.0) 

oao 
12.6 

2x1 

88.8 
U5.7 

211 
12. 2 

8.3 

L7 

4.5 

83.2 

112 

United  Arab 

RopubUe 

(Egypt) 

Yemen 

237.9 

84.5 

7.3 
2U9 

.—  .•.*•- 

11.1 

CKNTO 





South  .Vsla 

iaM.7 

i7 

4.884.0 

2,886.5 

2. 085.  8 

i.3m.o 

784. 8 



2. 778. 2 

(2.148.81 

746.5 

1,124.7 

100.6 

WkA 

aaat 

3Ba7 

Afebaiilstatt 

CevLoD 

198.3 

74.1 

3.U6.t 

443 

1,45a  7 

.        794.7 

X7 

178.8 

74.1 

.    3.116.1 

44.3 

1,  45a  7 
W.I 

52.2 

23.6 

2.884.8 

1.4 

5U.  4 

20.(1 

98.7 

24.1 

1.82LI 

33.8 

919.3 

r       aas 

96.0 

17.8 
475.5 

33  4 
688.3 

7112 

.7 

6.3 

548.4 

.4 

231.0 



83.1 

5ao 

.    X8e3.2 

2a5 

531.4 
tt.8 

"""(35.'^ 
(1.894.81 

52.V3 

15.8 

201.1 

042.1 
1.8 

166.8 

418 

0.3 

5.2 

3.7 

48.6 

15.2 

.8 

21.4 

143.7 

38.3 

.1 

Is^ 

Nepal. 

Pakistan 

8S9.8 

— 

346.2 

230.7 

(429.9 

33.4 

S.6 

13.6 

67.0 

RrETonal 

2.1 

, 

1 

1 

Latin  America 

5.485.5 

479.4 

.■5,006.1 

3,903.1 

823.4 

574.2 

1      227.7 

21.5 

4. 182.  7 

(608.5 

)          14.0 

462.5 

89.2 

148.5 

3. 12s.  2 

303. 3 

ArKODtuie . 

tail 

.       332.9 
.    1.711.2 

517.3 

327.2 

78.8 

&1.9 

8.8 
100^5 

M.8 
150.3 

98:8 

1&4 

X2 

175l5 

53.6 

37.8 
.1 

M.: 

8.1 

33.8 

.3 

1.7 

4.8 

>  9018 
221^7 

1.536.7 

>  463.7 
289.4 

78.7 
41.4 

2.7 

>  77.5 
18.5 

148.6 
88.8 

asao 
i.44a.'i 

36flLS 

248.* 

31.8 

37.  J 

33.3 

157.2 

53.5 

76.3 
40.  J 
38. « 

2.8 

2.1 

2.5 

14^3 

8a3 

46.6 

15.5 

12.0 

2.8 

2.1 
22.3 

8.3 
78.1 
43.1 

30l8 

7.8 

.3 

10.0 

25.0 

8.8 

48913 

63.5 

-    1.482.2 

387.  4 

248.6 
57.9 
38.6 

.« 

38.2 

8.4 

(413! 

(3.3 

(2M.f 

(71.2 

, 

419 

15 

2219 

548 

61.0 

448.3 

26.4 

1.178.4 

»S3.  1 

M8.0 

21.8 

S7.S 

.1 

BttUvi*.. 

.3 

""'ias 

17.4 

6.6 
21.4 

415 

ani 

.8 
.8 

10  6 

y^r^t^    .... 

V         14.8 
) 

46.5 

rWf    

.1.2 

Colombia 

(60.5 

)1 

-- 

18 

Casta  Rica.    ... 

35.9 

Culw    .- 

.5 

Dominlran 
Hcpubkl'' 

.6 

53.2 

5^3 
33.1 
38.2 

30.  C 

9.8 

91.0 

4».8 

16.7 
L8 

12  9 
4.8 





(1L6 

> 

8.1 

3.1 
1.1 
1.9 
0.4 

23.2 

3.7 

16.7 

25.0 

3.7 

El.«alva(k)f 

18 

Guatemala 

67.6 
.\       36.1 

._  -. 

8.2 

3.V8 

Hrritt....  



3.0 

See  f ootBotiis  at  end  of  table. 


1962  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE  12985 

V.S.foreiifn  aatiflance  to  mtUual  tecuriiy  program  eourUriet  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961 — Con. 

(MiUions  of  doUars] 


KcKion  iind 

rouiitry 


Orand 
toUl 


Totol 

military 


Lai  in  A  tnerioa — 001} 

Honduras 

Jamaica..^ 

Mexico........ 

NioaraKua^ 

Panama 

I'lirairuay 

IVru     

Uruguay 

Venetuela h 

West  Indies  anil 
Rastrm 

Caribbean ^ 

British  Oiilana. , 
Hrttlsb  Honduras 

Surinam - 

Regional     


41.5 

8.6 

630.1 

64.4 

74.9 
SO  5 

376.1 
70.2 

195.7 


las 

10 

1.6 

19 

145.5 


Africa... 


Cameroon 

Central  African 

Republl! 

Chad 

Congo  (Bratta- 

vilU-) 

Congo  (Leopold 

vllle) 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

Gabon 

Ohana 

GuinMi 

Ivory  Coast 

Kenya i 

Liberia. .J 

Libya.. .J 

.Malagasy! 

Republic 
Mali  Republic o(. 
.Mauri  taiUa... 

Morocco... 

.N'lger 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia  and 

Nyasalsnd. 

Senecal 

Sierra  Ijeone. 
Somali  Rcpublit, 

Sudan ..^ 

Tanganyiluk. 
Togo 
Tunisia 
Uganda. 
Vpi»'r  VolUi 
Other  French 

connnunlties... 

and  no.>vM-sslons 
Other  PortUKueM 

pos!i«'ssions 

Other  Uriiish 

territorio*  (stefv 

ling  area) 
Regional.. 


1,270.7 


L2 


5.8 

11 

.1 

.6 

64  4 

27.3 

41.5 


Economic  asstotanoe 


Total  economic 


ToUl 


6.3 


81.5 


II 


»-- L 


KonregiMial 


12 

(') 
.1 

.1 

13.3 

3.1 

180.4 

.1 

26.4 

4.0 

11 

7.3 

115.5 

179.0 

.6 

3.1 

1.6 

3012 

10 

19.3 

33.3 

3.6 

1.0 

13.1 

61.2 

4.4 

LO 

3S4.7 

LO 

10 


6.0 
118 


.7 
213 


66.8 


40.3 

6.6 

824.8 

SIS 

74.8 
49.9 

311.  7 
51.9 

154.2 


ia3 

10 
L6 

19 
139.2 


Mutual  security  program 


Non-mutual  security  program 


Of 

which 
loans 


18.4 


fiOO.3 
33.3 
310 
28.4 

266.8 

48.5 

151.4 


Total 
MSP 
eco- 
nomic 


1, 189.  2 


14 
3.7 


.6 


(•) 


(•) 


30.0 

489.8 


3,880.4 


lao 

616.2 


12 

(') 


13.3 

3.1 

124.6 

.1 

26.4 

4.0 

11 

7.3 

113.1 

175.3 

.6 

16 

1.8 

308.2 

10 

19.3 

33.3 

3.6 

1.0 

13.1 

51.2 

4.4 

1.0 

2617 

1.0 

10 


6.0 
118 


.7 
3.3 

3,244.3 


67.4 
"26."c 


86.0 
8.5 


♦L4 
1010 


27.6 
11 
7.9 
18.3 
28.6 
31.8 
67.2 
10.7 
16.3 


8.0 

1.4 

.6 

14 

34.2 

724.0 


3.0 
314 


10 

lao 

LO 


61.0 


•115 


87.4 


10 

(') 
.1 

.1 

15 
10 

76.6 
.1 

24.1 
13 
11 
5.1 

29.4 
lia7 

.6 
16 
1.5 

aoe.0 
10 

18.8 

lao 

3.6 

.7 

118 

51.2 

15 

1.1 

137.4 

.8 

10 

6.0 
.3 


.3 
3.3 

1.580.3 


ICA 


19.7 

11 

7.9 

8.1 

20.8 

17.0 

26.7 

1.9 

1.3 


8.0 
1.4 

.6 

14 

•18.4 

683.4 


DLF 


7.8 


ia2 

7.8 
119 
30.5 

8.8 
16.0 


Other 
MSP 
eco- 
nomic 


»5.0 


140.6 


10 

(«) 
.1 


15 

10 

46.9 

.1 

11 

13 

11 

6.1 

26.2 

106.7 

.6 

15 

L5 

186.0 

10 

15.0 

ia9 

3.6 

.7 

ia8 

41.2 

.6 

1.1 

05.3 

.8 

10 


6.0 
.3 


.3 
3.3 

096.1 


29.6 

"ao."6 


ia8 


Total 


3.2 
6.0 


23.0 
3.7 


10 

lao 

LO 

4ii 


118 
16 

616.4 
34.0 
46.2 
18.1 

254.5 
4L2 

137.0 


13 

.6 

LO 

.5 

105.0 

466.2 


Public  Law  480 


Title  I 


ToUl 
sales 
agree- 
ments 


(25.2) 


(10) 
(33.2) 
(46.4) 


(') 


las 
1.1 

48.0 

(') 
13 
1.7 


(15.3) 


Planned  for — 


Grants      Loans 


7.7 


18 


12 
83.7 
64.6 

(') 
....... 

03.3 

.5 

214 
....... 

.3 
0) 
LO 

.8 
117.3 

.2 
(») 


Title  II 
emer- 
gency 
relief 
and  eco- 
nomic 
devel- 
opment 


17.7 


11 
23.4 
34.0 


16 


a«.» 


879.6 


lis 

.4 
1,663.0 


7.7 


Title 
III 
volun- 
tary 
relief 
agencies 


.2 
'.'2 


111 


228.7 


17 
16 
7.6 
.2 
5.7 
17 

no 

.5 


13 
.6 

.7 
.5 


36.9 


(') 


18 


lai 

"8.'0 

...... 

1.7 


1.6 

'm."8 
(') 

717 


.3 
'"l7 
i6L2 


.7 

1.1 

.8 

(') 

L7 


Export- 
Import 
Bank 
long- 
term 
loans 


3.5 


40L8 
13.1 

17.2 

ia4 

105.4 

16 

136.4 


25.0 


126.6 


37.4 


Other 
non- 
M8P 
pro- 
grams 


6.4 


99.6 

20.7 

23.3 

19 

ia6 

3.2 

15 


80.0 


60.8 


.6 
1.0 
6.6 

(') 
....... 

10.6 
O 
.3 

G) 
...... 

P) 

O 

.2 

.8 

10 

.2 

(') 


36.8 


.4 

120.5 


718 


L8 


115 


7.9 
29.4 


.2 
214 


1,807.  6 


>  Lms  than  $.W,MO. 

•  Military  <lat)»  rlA.<tsifled  and  included  in  Near 
'  Includes  Central  American  Bank  formed  by 
and  Nirara(rua. 


Fast  and  south  Asia  regional  total. 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras 


♦  Loan  to  France  for  Mauritania. 

»  Military  data  clas.sified  and  included  in  .Vfrica  regional  total. 

•  Loan  to  Portugal  for  Morambique. 


The  foregoing  tables  are  taken  from  the 
publication  titled  "U.S.  FV>relgn  Assistance 
and  Afisi8-.ance  from  International  Organisa- 
tions— Obligations  and  Authorizations"  pre- 
pared by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, StatlBtlcs  and  Reports  Division. 

1 1  MAKcuntrri:  Stttt  Church. 

I '  E.  Ross  Adair. 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  discuss  an  issue  about 
which  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  for 
a  long  time,  an  issue  which  tests  our 
fimdamental  commitment  to  our  ideals 
and  principles — Arab  discrimination 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Last  year  at  about  this  time  we  were 
considering  the  Act  for  International 
Development  of  1961.  The  House  ver- 
sion of  that  act  contained  language  on 


this  subject  similar  to  H.R.  11921,  the  bill 
before  us  today.  The  1961  House  bill 
declared: 

Any  attempt  by  foreign  countries  to  cre- 
ate distinctions  because  of  their  race  or  re- 
ligion among  American  citizens  in  the  grant- 
ing of  personal  or  conunerclal  access  or  any 
other  rights  otherwise  available  is  repug- 
nant to  our  principles. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  version  in 
1961  contained  language  on  this  subject 
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which  was  much  weaker  than  the  House        These  resolutions  are  coiuastcuk  with 

bill     Many  of  us  were  distressed  when    a  longstanding  policy  of  the  American 

the  House  language  was  stricken  in  con-    Government  to  protect  th«  rights  of  U.S. ,  ..^. 

ference^nd^tton  102  of  the  present    citizens  abroad.    Thus  the  right  of  pro-     after  the  dose  of  each  fbcal  year 

Fore^n  AssisUnce  Ac^Public  L^  87-    fetion.  under  the  act  of  July  27.  1868.     -->  ^^-^"-"^  -"H..  tv,.  fr.^nr„  nf  r 

195— substituted  in  its  place.  admits  no  religious  hmitation.    In  18«» 

Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Bayard  m  a 
note  protesting  Austro-Hungarian  anti- 
Semitism  directed  at  the  family  of  an 
American  diplomat  made  it  clear  that — 
Religious  liberty   Is  the  chief  cornerstone 


On  August  15.  1»1.  1  spoke  in  favor 

of  the  House  rersion.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Arab  League  eco- 
nomic boycott  initiated  in  1^1  against 
Israel    had    been    exter«ied.      This    in- 


tioa  3Q2(e)  of  thi£  year's  Senate  foreign 
aid  bill.  S.  2996.  This  section  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  report  to  Congress 

on 
the  progress  under  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation and  nondiscrimination  declara- 
tion contained  in  section  102."  This 
amendment  Will  insure  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  its  wishes 
are  being  carried  out.  It  Is  most  impor- 
tant that  we  approve  of  this  amendment 
to  show  our  sincerity  and  deep  concern 


f^»^/^.,c  vw«»»i^*-t   rtn-ai  inHiidp<i  American     of  the  American  system  of  gorvernment  and 

if        ho^^^r^Hri^,  of  thT^wSh    provisions  for  its  security  art  imbedded  to     over  the  flagrant  violation  of  American 

firms  havmg  Americans  of  tne  aewisn    f  ^h^,,„  „„ri  mt^rwovpn  in  tue     ^.;^„i^i»eK«fHo  Ar«h  GtQt^« 


-  ^    .                       «;„„..^   ^i,.^,,  th«  written  charter  and  Interwoven  in  tlie 

faith  among  their  ow,ners,  officeis^  direc-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^^^ 

tors,  and  personnel.    As  part  of  the  boy-  Anything  that  tends  to  invade  a  right  so 

cott  Arab  League  countries  have  refused  essential    and    sacred    must    be    carefully 

visas  or  admittance  to  American  citizens  guarded  against,  end  I  am  satisfied  that  my 

who    are   suspected   of   being   Jewish   or  countrymen,  erer  mindful  of  the  sufferings 

Who  have  visited  or  intend  to  visit  Israel,  and  sacrifices   necessary   to  obt*ln   tt.  wiU 


In  addition,  U.S.  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
faith  have  been  barred  from  serving  in 
a  military  or  civUian  capacity  in  certain 
VS.  installations  abroad.    We  have  seen 
many  examples  of  Arab  discrimination. 
Last  year  Helen  Hayes  and  the  American 
Theater   Guild  Company   were  banned 
from  Cairo  when,  it  was  learned  that  they 
were  planning  to  visit  Israel.    A  former 
Washington.  D.C.,  Wac  on  her  way  from 
Bombay  to  Rome  was  forced  to  remain 
on  the  airplane  during  a  stopover   at 
Dhaharan,  Saudi   Arabia,   because   the 
crew  feared  that  the  Saudis  would  learn 
that  the  woman  was  Jewish.     In  this 
connection  a  Member  of  this  body  was 
refused  a  visa  to  visit  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Dhaharan  airbase.  which  was  built 
with  XJS.  funds,  because  of  his  religion. 
Last  fall  a  plane  carrying  a  Foreign  Af- 
fairs subcommittee  chaired  by  our  col- 
league from  Georgia  [Mr.  PilcherI  was 
asked  by  the  Lebanese  whether  there 
were  any  Jewish  Congressmen  or  staff 
aboard.    If  the  answer  were  in  the  af- 
firmative, presumably  the  craft  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  discrimination 
against  UJS.  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  creed,  or  color  is  abhorrent  to 
the  basic  principles  and  beliefs  of  our 
democracy,  on  February  15,  1963.  I  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
420  which  expresses  the  seaase  of  Con- 
gress that — 

Any  such  dtacrimlnaitlon  directed  against 
TT.S.  citizens  Is  incompatible  with  the  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  among  friendly  na- 
tiotxa,  that  the  Uiiited  States  should  issiie  a. 
strong  protest  against  such  discrimination, 
that  in  all  negotiations  between  the  XJnlted 
States  and  any  foreign  state  the  United 
States  abould  insist  upon  the  ellixUuation  of 
8T!ch  discrimination,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  not  be  a  party  to  any  agree- 
ment which  allows  a  foreign  nation  to  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  citizens  because  of 
race,  religion,  creed,  or  color. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  res- 
olution have  been  echoed  by  seven  State 
legislatures,  includii«  New  York  State, 
which  h&ve  passed  resolutions  condemn- 
ing Arab  discrimination.  In  addition,  on 
December  11.  1961.  at  its  aiuiual  conven- 
tion, the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  resolution 
which  included  the  following  statement: 

We  hisist  that  any  attempt  by  Arab  nations 
to  create  dlsttnctlons  among  American  citi- 
zens because  of  their  race  or  religion  In  the 
grafting  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or 
any  other  rights  otherwise  available  to  U.S. 
citizens  generally,  is  repugnant  to^our  prin- 
ciples. 


never  consent  to  its  Impairment  tor  any  rea- 
son or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever 

Woodrow  Wilson,  tben  Governoi-  of 
New  Jersey,  eloquently  protested  Rus- 
sian discrimination  against  American 
Jews.  In  a  protest  meeting  at  Carne- 
gie Hall  on  December  6.  1911.  he  stated: 

They  are  not  Jews  In  Amerlc*:  they  are 
AnMrlcan  citizens.  •  •  •  By  our  action  for 
them  shall  be  tested  our  sincerity,  our  gen- 
uiueneas,  the  reality  of  priiicipl*  am^ng  ua 
*  *  * .  ThcR  Is  here  a  greater  staJtc  thAS.  any 
other  ujxjn  which  we  could  set  our  hearts. 
Here  Is  the  final  test  o*  otit  ability  to  square 
our  politics  with  our  principles.  We  may  now 
enjoy  the  exhilaxatioa  oX  matching  our  pro- 
fessions with  handsome  performance.  We 
are  not  here  to  express  our  sympathy  with 
our  Je^ah  fellow  citizens,  but  to  naake 
evident  our  senae  of  identity  with  them. 
This  Is  not  thetr  entae:  It  Is  America's.  It 
is  the  cause  of  all  who  love  Justice  aad  do 
right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  have  the 
€>pporlunity  to  square  our  p<^tics  with 
our  principles.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  language  in  section  101  of  H.R.  11921 
condemning  the  discriminatory  practices 
of  foreign  nations  against  our  citiaens 
is  much  stronger  than  the  present  law 
and  is  more  forthright  on  this  subject 
than  the  House  version  last  year.  Again 
I  urge  an  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  this  statement.  Let  us  be  firm 
in  OUT  commitment  to  democracy  and 
ru>t  have  a  repetition  of  what  happened 
last  year  in  conference.  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  House  and  with  steadfastness  on  the 
part  of  the  House  conferees  the  present 
version  of  section  101  of  H.R.  11921  will 
become  law.    It  provides: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  any 
attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make  distinc- 
tions between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  la  the  g,*anttng  of  per- 
sonal or  commercial  access  or  In  the  exercise 
of  any  otli^r  rights  available  to  American 
eltiaens.  or  the  uae  by  any  foreign  nation  oi 
assistance  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  any  program  or  activity 
of  such  nation  in  the  course  of  which  dls- 
erlmiaatlon  is  practiced  agatnxt  any  cttlaen 
of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his  race, 
color,  or  religion  is  repugnant  to  oar  prin- 
ciples; and  in  all  negotiations  with  any  for- 
eign nation  with,  respect  to  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  authority  of  this  Act,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  report  annuaHy  on  the  me«»- 
ures  taken  to  apply  the  principles  stated 
abo^e. 

In  addition.  I  understand  that  the 
Fbrei^m  Affairs  Committee  will  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  before  us  to  include  sec- 


principles  by  the  Arab  States. 

It  Is  our  obligation  to  Insure  that  the 
Ideals  of  our  democracy  are  maintained. 
In  order  to  meet  thii  obligation  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  Uie  present 
language  in  section  111  of  H.R.  11921 
and  to  suppiort  the  comtxittee  amend- 
ment reqruirinB  Presidential  repotU. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
tbe  gcnUeman  yield  ?  t 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Y<xk.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  The  lanciuage  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  has  been  iii- 
serted  in  the  act,  and  it  was  presented 
In  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  FarbsteinI.  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  is  now 
a  part  ot  the  act. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  The  language 
of  section  HI  is  new  language.  It  ap- 
pears on  page  2  of  tlie  bill.  That  Is  what 
I  have  been  discussing.  I  understand 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  itself 
will  seek  to  amend  the  bill  now  before 
us  to  include  a  provision  which  is  in  tiie 
Senate  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  ttus  year,  to  require  the 
President  to  report  after  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  on  pit>eress  achieved  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  and  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  language  o<  sec- 
tion 191  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  is  the  gentleman 
m^avt  of  the  languaxe  on  page  47  of 
tbe  comjnittee  report,  which  is  chapter- 
1.  Uie  short  title  and  policy,  of  the  act? 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  That  is  the 
lamguage  which  I  am  urging  the  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  without  retreating. 
I  belbeve  the  inclusion  of  an  amendment 
similar  to  section  3*2 'c)  of  S.  39W. 
which  I  understand  will  he  offered,  will 
go  further  than  the  bill  now  before  us 
and  win  reqiulre  the  President  to  submit 
in  his  annual  report  a  statement  as  to 
what  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  Aiab  discrimi- 
nation. I  think  that  is  good,  and  I  hope 
that  it  wiil  be  adopted  when  it  ks  pire- 
sen  ted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  ClMurmail. 
will  the  gentleman  yieW? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GAIXAGHER.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ParbstttnI.  a  member  of  the  commfttee. 
has  urged  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoik.  I  am  glad 
to  know  the  comnutlee  will  offer  such 
an  amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
know  it  will  have  such  support. 

Mrs.  BOLTOH.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  yieM 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this  is 
an  event.  1  do  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  for  the  time  she  lias 
yielded  me. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  such  time  as  he 
wanted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion has  just  l>een  raised  about  the  re- 
pugnancy provision,  as  it  has  been 
called — whether  it  is  repugnancy  or  civil 
rights  I  do  not  know — but  let  me  ask  the 
chairman,  does  this  apply  only  to  ap- 
propriated funds  or  would  it  apply  to  aid 
to  the  nations  where  we  were  discrimi- 
nated agaiivst  for  various  reasons,  in- 
cluding religion,  color,  race,  and  so  forth? 
Would  this  apply  only  to  funds  or  would 
it  also  apply  to  Public  Law  480  agricul- 
tural products  and  other  expenditures? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  apply  to 
both.  It  is  a  statement  of  general  pol- 
icy on  a  very  basic  issue. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  apply  to  any- 
thing, not  Just  funds  as  specified  here? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  apply  to  the 
way  we  administer  the  fimds  carried 
here. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  this  afternoon 
that  the  world  l>eing  in  a  swing,  that 
this  bill  is  necessary  and  these  f  imds  are 
■necessary  because  the  world  is  in  a  swing. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  the  United 
States  is  also  in  a  swing  with  a  financial 
noose  around  its  neck.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  bill  ought  to  be  cut 
down  to  about  $1  biUion,  that  is.  the 
total  spending  for  foreign  aid  ought  to 
be  cut  down  to  about  $1  billion  and  then 
this  program  wiped  out  entirely,  except 
for  some  assistance  to  a  few  deserving 
nations. 

Also,  we  have  heard  about  the  so- 
called  flexible  authority  in  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a  ques- 
tion about  the  provision  to  t>e  found  on 
page  5.  I  asked  the  question  a  while  ago 
and  did  not  get  a  very  good  answer  to  my 
question.    The  provision  reads: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  provide  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deternxioe  in  order  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  countries  and  areas  In 
Latin  America. 

That  Is  not  flexible  authority;  this  Is 
a  complete  blank  check  to  spend  the 
money  provided  for  in  this  title  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  the  same  lan- 
guage that  has  been  in  the  bill  regxilarly 
for  the  last  several  years  with  respect 
to  development  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.    For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  believe  this  phras- 
ing has  appeared  for  at  least  6  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  bad  provision,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  to  give  to  any 
President,  and  I  do  not  care  who  he  is, 
this  Icind  of  untrammeled  and  uncon- 
scionable authority,  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendment,  if  no  one  else  does,  to  strike 
it  out.  It  is  imperative  that  Congress 
retain  control  of  the  pursestrings. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
provision  on  page  11  dealing  with  Japan, 
and  ask  him  why  this  provision  is  in  the 
bill.  I  refer  to  section  618  having  to  do 
with  the  use  of  settlement  receipts.  Is 
this    in    the    nature    of    rubberstamp 


approval  of  the  settlement  that  was 
made  only  a  few  months  ago  on  the  so- 
called  loan  which  we  made  to  the  Japa- 
nese several  years  ago  for  $1,889  million 
as  I  remember  the  figure;  did  we  settle 
that  for  $490  million  with  $25  million  of 
that  amount  earmarked  for  the  promo- 
tion of  culture  and  education  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  the 
rest  of  the  $490  million  earmarked  to 
develop  markets  for  Japanese  products 
in  Asia  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  has  to  do  with 
that  agreement.  The  Japanese  made  a 
settlement  for  the  aid  we  gave  them 
after  the  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  have  to  do  with 
it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
that  it  does? 

Mr.  MORXjAN.  Yes.  it  does.  This 
was  the  agreement  worked  out  with  the 
Japanese  in  that  settlement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  now  asked  to 
rubberstamp  approval  of  the  agreement 
by  which  a  loan  of  $1,889  million  or 
approximately  that  amount  was  settled 
for  $490  million?  Is  that  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  when  we  vote  for  this 
bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  settle- 
ment was  approximately  $490  million. 
The  agreement  has  been  concluded. 
This  provision  deals  only  with  the  use 
of  the  money  which  the  Japanese  are 
committed  to  pay. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  any  member  of  the  committee  this 
question.  During  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  was  there  any  indication  that  in  the 
event  this  discrimination  in  any  foreign 
nation  against  American  citizens  for 
reasons  of  race,  color,  or  creed  continued 
that  there  would  be.  in  fact,  definite 
steps  taken  in  the  way  of  reducing  or 
eliminating  or  cutting  out  funds  If  it 
persisted  or  is  it  simply  an  Indication 
that  we  would  continue  to  find  it  repug- 
nant? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  are  con- 
tinuing steps  being  taken  in  this  area 
not  only  at  the  urging  of  the  Congress, 
but  also  at  the  urging  of  the  executive 
department  seeking  to  eliminate  these 
discriminatory  practices  wherever  they 
may  exist.  I  might  also  add  that  we 
have  accomplished  considerable  in  this 
very  matter  that  we  are  now  discussing. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Specifically,  what, 
sir? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  As  to  the  specific 
cases,  they  are  of  a  confidential  nature, 
some  of  which  I  would  be  happy  to  show 
the  gentleman,  if  he  wishes.  Some  of 
them  we  try  not  to  disclose  at  this  time 
in  order  not  to  cut  back  further  prog- 
ress that  we  are  making  in  certain  areas, 
especially  in  the  Middle  East.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  very  happy  to  disclose 
some  of  this  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  should  be  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  gentleman's  original 
discussion  of  settlement  receipts  from 
Japan,  that  the  $490  million  which 
Japan  is  to  pay  and  is  herein  authorized 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  long-term 
development  loans,  is  not  in  addition  to 
other  funds  authorized  in  the  bill.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  total.  The  Japanese 
themselves,  as  I  recall,  suggested  that,  in 
order  for  the  agreement  to  t>e  more, 
shall  I  put  it,  palatable  to  their  people, 
the  money  repaid  to  the  United  States  be 
used  for  long-term  development  loans  in 
underdeveloped  areas  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program.  It  is  not  an 
addition  to,  it  is  a  part  of  the  total 
amount  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  it  has  come  to  the 
point  where  everything  we  do  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  everything  palatable 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Siu-ely,  it  is  much  better 
to  do  it  in  ways  that  bring  good  will, 
inasmuch  as  we  would  have  to  spend 
the  same  amount  for  that  purpose 
anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  far  as  I  can  discover, 
there  is  not  a  line  in  this  bill  to  indicate 
that  the  $1.8  billion  loaned  to  Japan  is 
ever  going  to  come  back  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  amount  repaid  will 
come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  In  the 
same  way  all  loans  come  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  already  writ- 
ten that  down  to  $490  million. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  will  come  back  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  that  is  to  be  spent 
to  develop  markets  for  Japanese 
products. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  it  has  to  be  reap- 
propriated  by  the  Congress,  under  the 
terms  of  the  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Am  I  to  believe  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  not 
insist  that  the  appropriation  be  made? 
Mr.  JUDD.    If  this  bill  passes,  it  will 
not  come  again  to  this  committee ;  it  will 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Mr.   KYL.    Mr.   Chairmfiui,   will   the 
gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 
Mr.    KYL.    Perhaps    some    of    these 
thingrs  are  out  of  order,  but  there  is  one 
matter  I  want  to  ask  about.    Is  the  Gov- 
ernment  going   to   spend   $635,000    for 
buildings  in  Ouagadougou  to  house   15 
Americans? 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  Is  that? 
Mr.  KYL.    Ouagadougou. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Where  is  that? 
Mr.  KYL.    On  the  upper  Volta. 
Mr.  GROSS.     What? 
Mr.  KYL.    On  the  upper  Volta, 
Mr.  GROSS.    Volta  or  Volga? 
Mr.  KYL.    The  matter  was  revealed 
by  Mr.  James  R.  Johnstone,  the  State 
Department's  Deputy  Assistant  for  For- 
eign Buildings.    He  said  the  Department 
planned  to  spend  $635,000  for  buildings 
in  Ouasadougou  to  house  15  Americans 
stationed  there  in  this  new  country. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tlewoman can  shed  some  light  on  this. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  certainly  can  shed 
this  much  light  on  it:  The  building  com- 
mittee will  have  its  turn  on  the  floor  and 
the  gentleman  will  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  all  the  questions  he  wants 
about  Ouagadougou.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  am  told  by  one  of  the  men  who  knows 
Africa  rather  well  that  it  is  on  the  lower 
Volta,  not  the  upper  Volta;  and  it  is  not 
in  this  bill  at  all.  I  hope  we  will  not 
waste  any  time  on  things  outside  of  this 
biU. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  $3  mil- 
lion item  for  air-conditioning  a  yacht 
for  Haile  Selassie  is  in  this  bill,  or  was 
it  provided  for  in  the  bill  last  year? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.      I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  will 
permit  one  further  reference.  It  is  to 
this  matter  of  the  taxpayers  having  to 
spend  $256,000  on  a  122-day  tour  to  some 
place  by  one  Joey  Adams  and  about  some 
other  uncomplimentary  behavior  of  those 
who  went  with  him  on  this  particular 
tour.  Was  this  part  of  the  program  in 
this  bUl? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  someone  else 
to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  also  is  no  part 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  We  have  been  hearing  a 
great  deal  about  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  I  ask  the  gentleman  if 
this  does  not  result  mostly  from  our  gifts 
abroeid,  as  a  result  of  the  money  we  have 
given  away?  My  question  to  the  gentle- 
man is  this:  Does  he  know  of  any  con- 
cern over  the  deficit? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  share  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Nothing  gives  me  more  concern  than  the 
$330  billion  of  debt  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  in  1961  and  the  $1,078 
billion — more  than  a  trillion  dollars  of 
public  and  private  debt  that  this  country 
had  in  1961. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  expression  of  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many,  many 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  so  much  so  that  any 
one  of  several  mistakes  of  the  past  and/ 
or  combination  of  mistakes  defeats  and 
overrides  any  alleged  good  the  program 
is  accomplishing.  True,  we  all  agree  that 
we  want  to  promote  mutual  security 
whenever  such  effort  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  crowned  by  success.  Yet 
our  program  has  failed  miserably  many 
years  through  mismanagement,  waste, 
trying  to  buy  friends,  exporting  socialism 
not  capitalism,  and  other  equally  griev- 
ous errors  of  judgment  on  our  part.  Par 
worse  is  our  characteristic  that  we  fail 
to  learn  from  experience. 

Even  though  much  good  has  been  done 
and  can  be  done  in  the  future  through 
military  assistance  to  trusted  allies,  we 
have  far  overbalanced  this  good  by  the 
endangerment  of  ourselves  and  the  free 
world  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy;  that  is,  the  Communists,  whether 


part  of  international  communism  or  not. 
and  then  the  help  to  the  socialist  na- 
tions, and  the  neutrals  who  are  not 
pledged  to  supporting  freedom  for  which 
we  stand. 

In  my  disagreement  over  the  basic 
eiTors  of  judgment,  no  criticism  that  I 
nor  anyone  can  make  at  this  time,  it 
seems  to  me.  exceeds  in  danger  the  pres- 
ent imbalance  of  payments  and  gold 
outflow  which  this  foreign  aid  bill  will 
accentuate,  with  approximately  $16'-2 
billion  in  gold  reserve  remaining  and  ap- 
proximately $11*2  billion  of  this  amount 
undergirding  our  money  assuring  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar  and  with  the  world 
holding  obligations  against  our  gold  of 
over  $20  billion.  Now  we  ar-^  asked  to 
give  away  another  $4.8  billion,  any  or  all 
of  which  may  become  a  demand  for  our 
gold.  How  utterly  irresponsible  fiscally 
is  such  conduct  on  our  part  at  this  time. 
The  report  states  on  page  4: 
It  is  more  Important  to  win  the  cold  war 
In  which  forelg^n  aid  Is  of  critical  Importance 
than  to  seek  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  by 
excessive  reductions  In  these  expenditures, 
thus  jeopardizing  the  basic  objectives  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

How  in  the  name  of  commonsense  do 
we  protect  our  coimtry  by  willingly  and 
purposely  destroying  the  value  of  our 
money?  Anything  jeopardizing  our 
economic  strength  as  leader  of  the  free 
world  jeopardizes  the  entire  world  at  this 
critical  time.  We  can  never  win  the 
cold  war  or  any  war  in  a  weakened  eco- 
nomic position,  and  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram weakens  our  economic  position  in 
the  world  today. 

The  report  further  states : 

The  foreign  aid  program  although  con- 
tributing to  the  balance-of-payment«  prob- 
lems is  not  a  decisive  factor  In  this  ad- 
mittedly serious  situation. 

This  is  just  not  so;  I  must  categorically 
contradict  such  a  conclusion  as  so  stated 
in  the  report.  Yet  in  the  next  sentence 
the  report  states: 

The  balance-of-payments  gold  problem 
however  remains  so  serious  and  Is  so  complex 
that  continuing  attention  must  be  given  In 
the  administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  ways  In  which  U.S.  position  may  be 
Improved. 

This,  of  course,  contradicts  the  pre- 
vious statement.  My  suggestion  to  im- 
prove the  U.S.  position  is  to  stop  giving 
our  money  away.  NeCv?ssary  military  ex- 
penditures, yes;  but  the  wholesale  ex- 
penditures in  economic  assistance  and 
diverse  contingency  programs  must  be 
immediately  eliminated. 

There  are  many  other  criticisms  which 
I  must  make  which  are  not  in  matters 
of  degree  but  differences  of  kind,  out- 
right contradictions  which  once  men- 
tioned or  remembered  are  self-evident. 
The  report  states : 

Tills  bill  authorizes  the  funds  with  which 
United     States     Implements     its     cold     war 

strategy. 

Our  cold  war  strategy  is  not  and 
will  not  be  successful  through  U.S. 
deficit  financing;  that  is,  borrowing 
money,  that  is,  charging  it  to  give  it 
away.  Any  schoolboy  and  certainly 
every  banker  knows  you  do  not  strength- 
en yourself  when  you  borrow  to  give  it 
away. 


Then  you  compound  the  error  when 
you  give  it  to  the  enemy,  such  as  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  and  other  Communist 
nations,  or  to  so-called  neutrals,  such 
as  India,  and  others  allegedly  neutral, 
and  then  give  less  or  little  to  your  allies 
who  are  friends  because  of  respect  for 
our  strength,  not  because  we  can  buy 
their  friendship.  By  now  we  should 
realize  how  utterly  failing  in  its  task  for- 
eign aid  is  of  winning  the  cold  war. 

Frequently  mentioned  In  the  report, 
both  majority  and  minority  positions,  is 
the  wastefulness  and  maladministration 
and  makes  it  obvious  that  even  propo- 
nents recognize  the  basic  weaknesses  and 
failures  that  must  be  corrected.  As  it  is, 
the  whole  program  fails  and  in  failing 
jeopardizes  our  entire  economic  position 
at  home  and  abroad.    The  report  says: 

While  we  may  always  hope  that  someday 
there  may  be  Invented  a  better  means  of 
obtaining  our  foreign  policies  objectives 
than  the  foreign  assistance  program,  neither 
the  present  administration  or  Its  predecessor 
has  been  able  to  do  so. 

My  suggestion  paraphrasing  this  state- 
ment is  that  we  reimpose  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Monroe  E)octrine,  and  that 
we  guarantee  safe  conduct  for  Ameri- 
cans and  protection  for  their  property 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  that  we 
hardheadedly  bargain  in  trade  and  eco- 
nomic matters  and  stop  giving  away  or 
loaning  our  money  under  the  mistaken 
premise  that  we  are  attaining  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  Toughness  and 
respect  alone  can  protect  us  by  attract- 
ing strong  allies  and  by  at  the  lea.st  win- 
ning resi>ect,  even  fear,  of  those  who 
would  disagree  with  us. 

Giving  our  money  and  property  away 
or  loaning  it  imder  uneconomic  arrange- 
ments is  not  winning  any  foreign  policy 
objectives,  but  rather  is  in  the  nature  of 
losing  our  collective  shirts  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  foolish  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  who  hardheadedly  must 
always  compute  profit  and  loss  and  living 
within  their  income. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Illinois  (Mrs.  ChukchI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair  1  for 
their  clearheaded  presentation  of  mi- 
nority views.  I  deeply  regret  that  more 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee did  not  join  with  them.  Their  views, 
to  my  mind,  are  utterly  commonsense 
and  noncontradictable.  The  summary 
by  fiscal  year,  and  programing  by  re- 
gion and  country  from  years  1946  through 
fiscal  1961  I  recognize  as  the  lessons  from 
experience,  and  underlying  logic  of  the 
minority  views  and  supp>orts  my  dis- 
agreement with  this  new  foreign  aid  bill, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

This  bill  must  not  be  passed  in  its 
present  form.  Only  military  assistance 
should  be  enacted  at  this  time  while  we 
evaluate  present  programs  and  trim  our 
spending  to  the  stark  realities  of  deficit 
financing,  our  present  fiscal  position. 
Certainly  we  must  eliminate  any  aid  to 
Communist  countries  whether  part  of  the 
international  conspiracy  or  not.  Indeed 
we  should  not  give  aid  to  any  nation 
that  is  not  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  dignities  and  freedoms  of  its  cit- 
izens. To  do  otherwise  is  to  court  dis- 
aster, be  a  party  to  our  own  suicide  as 
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a  Nation,  and  to  the  demise  of  the  free 
world.  

Mr.  WTNSTEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
a  tax  cut.  How  are  we  going  to  cut  taxes 
with  all  tills  deficit  we  have  and  the 
other  problems  we  have? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  very  good 
question.  The  gentleman  will  have  to 
address  that  to  some  of  those  who  have 
been  voting  for  these  multibillion-dollar 
handouts  each  year  and  all  over  the 
world,  from  Iceland  to  Timbuktu.  If 
they  can  turn  over  a  stone  and  find 
enough  of  a  depression  to  throw  in  some 
money,  they  will  dump  it  there.  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Mississippi  to  pose  his 
question  to  someone  who  has  been  vot- 
ing for  this  giveaway  through  the  years. 
Neither  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
nor  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have  been 
a  party  to  this  business. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  cut  taxes  and  do  all  the  things  we 
are  called  upon  to  do.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect a  tax  cut  with  a  budget  deficit  this 
year  of  $7  WUion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  not  skating, 
financially  speaking,  on  good  solid  ice 
in  this  country.  We  are  just  walking  in 
the  water  with  our  skates  on. 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  I  have  been  rather 
disturbed  over  whether  they  are  going 
to  cut  my  taxes  or  lower  my  taxes.  I 
have  heard  It  discussed  both  ways. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman feel  it  is  necessary  under  the  set- 
tlement of  this  debt  of  Japan  being  re- 
duced to  the  amount  it  is,  that  this  will 
be  made  necessary  In  order  that  the 
Japanese  investors  may  come  over  here 
and  build  plants  and  use  some  of  that 
money  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  newspapers  are 
correct,  the  Japanese  say  they  do  not 
want  any  part  of  an  industrial  operation 
in  the  United  States.  I  can  understand 
that  fully  for  they  never  had  it  so  good 
In  Japan,  and  they  are  going  to  be  helped 
some  more  hy  the  free  trade  bill  Liat  was 
passed  by  the  House  the  other  day.  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  that  one? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.    Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  Japanese  are 
going  to  be  helped  some  more.  There 
is  no  end  to  this,  there  is  no  bottom  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  barrel,  apparently, 
in  the  minds  of  some  people.  All  that 
is  necessiiry  is  start  the  printing  presses 
rolling,  and  load  the  country  and  future 
generations  with  more  and  more  debt. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Ouagadougou  and  the  $650,000  building 
and  other  subjects  of  that  kind  do  not 
belong  in  this  discussion.  In  my  opinion, 
that  is  one  of  the  thing?  that  is  wrong 
with  the  program.  The  same  people  who 
administer  the  regular  State  Depart- 
ment business  are  concerned  with  ad- 
ministering this  foreign  aid.     If  there 


is  any  IneflBciency  anjrwhere,  we  should 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  it  and  say  that  is 
something  we  should  talk  about  at  some 
other  time.  It  is  all  a  part  of  the  same 
picture. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  PeruLsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl],  that  the 
building  bill  is  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  is  now 
E>ending  before  the  Rules  Committee.  It 
involves  authorization  for  various  build- 
ings which  have  been  very  carefully  gone 
over  by  the  committee.  That  building 
in  Africa  is  not  being  financed  under 
the  authority  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
These  buildings  are  financed  imder  the 
regular  State-Justice  Departments  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  point  out  an- 
other feature  of  this  bill.  It  increases 
the  loan  guarantee  fund,  as  I  understand 
the  provision,  to  $1,300  million  from  the 
present  ceiling  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  hundred  billion 
dollars  has  been  ladled  out  in  this  for- 
eign giveaway  program  and  those  who 
suppoi^d  it  through  the  years  have 
said:  just  spend  this  money  and  we  will 
create  a  climate  favorable  to  American 
investments  all  over  the  world.  Then 
American  investors  wovild  take  over,  we 
were  told.  Just  spend  enough  money  to 
provide  the  right  kind  of  a  climate,  they 
said.  And  here  in  this  bill  you  are  go- 
ing to  increase  guarantees  that  an  Amer- 
ican businessman  cannot  get  on  his  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  War  damage 
claims,  convertibility  of  currency,  guar- 
antees against  confiscation — you  name  it 
and  you  provide  guarantees  for  it. 
Where  is  the  climate  that  you  were  going 
to  establish? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  losses  on  this  program  have 
been  at  an  absolute  minimima.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  ever  since  the 
Marshall  plan  days.  There  have  been 
only  two  losses  so  far  and  we  expect  to 
recover  most  of  the  small  amount  we 
have  had  to  pay  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  you  have  losses 
when  you  write  off  so-called  losses,  as  was 
done  with  Japan?  How  can  you  have 
losses  when  you  write  them  off  for  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar  all  over  the  world? 

Now,  the  other  day  somebody  down- 
town— the  newspapers  did  not  say  what 
agency  or  department  it  was — loaned  $35 
million  to  Israel;  a  20-year  loan.  What 
is  the  interest  on  it?  Three-fourths  of 
1  percent.  What  do  you  think  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the 
money  it  borrows  to  give  Israel  $35  mil- 
lion? Pretty  close  to  4  percent  for  the 
money,  will  they  not?  Who  is  going  to 
take  up  the  slack  for  that  financial  ma- 
nipulation? The  poor  busted  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country,  and  you  know  it. 
Could  you  borrow  from  Israel  for  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  do  you  think?  It 
would  likely  be  6  or  7  percent. 

Of  course  you  have  not  had  really  bad 
experience  from  these  so-called  loans 
you  have  been  making,  because  you  have 
been  writing  them  off.    You  have  been 


sweeping  them  under  the  rug.  But,  if 
we  ever  blow  up  in  this  country — and  it 
is  inevitable  at  the  rate  we  are  going — 
when  we  bust  up  in  this  country  fi- 
nancially, watch  the  house  of  cards  come 
down  all  over  the  world.  You  will  have 
it  in  your  laps.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a 
party  to  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  advised  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
intend  to  offer  my  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  prohibit  any  aid  or  sissistance 
going  to  18  sp>eciflc  Communist  coun- 
tries, including  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
Cuba. 

This  will  be  the  same  amendment  that 
this  House  adopted  last  year  when  this 
authorization  bill  was  before  us.  I  know 
many  of  you  shared  with  me  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  when  our  amendment 
was  deleted  in  the  conference  committee 
and  replaced  by  a  generalization  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

This  year  we  have  seen  the  other  body 
take  up  the  authorization  bill  first  and 
originally  adopt  practically  the  same 
prohibition  against  aid  to  Communist 
countries  which  we  adopted  last  year, 
but  then  weaken  this  the  very  next  day. 

Ask  yourselves  why  the  other  body 
acted  as  it  did  this  year  when  last  year 
it  was  responsible  for  knocking  my 
amendment  in  the  head.  Ill  tell  you 
why,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  reason  was  that  the  people 
they  represent  let  them  know  that  they 
wanted  them  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  to  stop  using  their  tax 
money  to  promote  and  advance  Commu- 
nist governments  and  Ideologies. 

I  have  always  contended  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  more  alert 
to  the  Mvishes  of  the  people  than  the 
Senate.  If  the  other  body  can  see  the 
point  as  clearly  as  they  have,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  House  will  again  furnish 
the  leadership  to  put  an  end  to  all  forms 
of  aid  to  Communist  countries.  The  cor- 
poration director,  the  stockholder,  and 
the  plant  worker  are  tired  of  their  tax 
money  being  used  in  Communist  coim- 
tries  to  build  steel  mills,  fertilizer  fac- 
tories, chemical  and  plastic  plants, 
transport  systems — at  a  time  when  our 
own  plants  are  producing  at  half  their 
capacity,  which  means  a  reduced  pay- 
check and  small  profits. 

We  are  told  there  is  a  great  need  to 
aid  such  Communist  dictators  as  Tito 
and  Gromulka.  I  have  listened  to  and 
read  the  arguments  of  those  who  favor 
such  aid,  for  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  to  my  people 
for  many  years.  And  I  challenge  the 
contention  of  those  who  state  that  with- 
drawal of  such  aid  will  drive  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  back  into  what  is  loosely 
called  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  Poland  nor  Yu- 
goslavia ever  left  this  bloc — and  I  intend 
to  try  and  prove  it  today.  I  fail  to  see 
any  difference  between  an  independent 
Communist,  a  middle-of-the-road  Com- 
munist, or  the  plain  Red  variety  found  in 
China  or  Russia. 
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On  February  5  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  testified  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Export  Control.  He  contended 
that  the  independence  of  Yugoslavia  was 
firmly  established,  and  he  tried  to  defend 
the  position  that  Yugoslavia  takes  in  op- 
posing us  on  international  issues  by  stat- 
ing that  our  policies  are  not  designed  to 
purchase  friendships  or  to  purchase 
fillies. 

Let  us  look  at  how  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Export  Control  reacted  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  position.  Let  me  cite  a 
brief  section  of  their  report  of  May  25, 
1962: 

Further,  the  select  committee  has  consid- 
erable doubt  that  Yugoslavia  Is  completely 
free  of  any  domination  by  the  U.S  S.R.  The 
reported  display  of  20  new  Soviet -made  T-54 
tanks  in  the  recent  May  Day  parade  In  Bel- 
grade, coupled  with  the  reported  statement 
of  Marshal  Tito  on  May  6,  1962,  that  a  txirn- 
back  from  liberalization  toward  tight  Com- 
munist Party  control  was  underway  In  Yu- 
goslavia Is  certainly  not  Indicative  of  the 
lack  of  some  dominance  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  this  committee  s  assessment. 

My  concern  over  aiding  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  and  our  whole  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  prompted  me  to  write  Sec- 
retary Rusk  expressing  this  concern  last 
May  24.  In  his  reply  he  stated  all  the 
arguments  that  you  have  heard  about 
Yugoslavia's  independence  and  the  long 
years  in  which  we  have  continued  this 
aid  through  three  administrations,  and 
then  he  challenged  that  those  who  would 
reverse  our  policy  must  make  a  case  for 
driving  Yugoslavia  back  into  the  bloc. 
I  still  contend  that  they  have  never  left 
the  bloc,  and  are  playing  both  ends 
against  the  middle,  with  us  being  the 
sucker.  To  show  you  the  confusion  in 
the  executive  department  on  this  point. 
I  would  cite  you  last  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  an  article  by  our  Ambassador 
to  Yugoslavia,  Mr.  George  Kennan,  in 
which  he  stated : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  would  be  to  force  Yugoslavia 
back  Into  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  would  not  go 
this  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  delusion  that  Yu- 
goslavia is  not  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
that  it  is  independent  of  Russian  domi- 
nation, has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
a  grand  total  of  $2 '4  billion  dollars  since 
1946.  spent  in  aiding  Communist  Dicta- 
tor Tito  pursue  his  independent  brand 
of  communism. 

In  the  past  2  years  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia has  supported  Russia  and  op- 
posed the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  some  44  times,  while  supporting 
us  only  6  times. 

Seldom  a  month  goes  by  that  there 
is  not  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Red  bonds 
that  tie  Moscow  and  Belgrade  together. 
On  May  17.  1962.  the  wire  services  re- 
ported from  Bulgaria  that  Khrushchev 
declares  Tito  a  friend  again.  The  Rus- 
sian Premier  stated: 

Our  relations  with  Yugoslavia  were 
rather  strained  previously,  but  now  I  can 
say  with  satisfaction  that  our  relations  are 
normal,  and  I  would  even  say  good. 

On  May  23.  Russia  announced  it  will 
purchase  Yugoslav  ships,  including  large 
tankers  and  freighters. 


Is  there  any  doubt  where  the  steel  for 
these  ships  will  be  made?  From  steel 
mills  built  with  American  tax  money, 
from  scrap  Iron  shipped  through  my  own 
port  of  Houston.  Scrap  iron  paid  by 
the  withholding  taxes  of  your  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  taken  by 
the  executive  branch  on  the  issue  of 
aiding  Communist  countries  has  aroused 
the  deep  concern  of  nearly  every  Member 
and  many  of  the  committees  of  this 
House. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In 
its  report  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
19612,  stated,  on  page  4: 

The  President  is  to  take  action  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  prevent  the  application  of 
trade  agreement  benefits  to  products  of  C!om- 
muiilst  countries  or  areas.  The  scope  of  the 
definition  "Communist  country"  has  been 
broadened  with  the  Intended  effect  of  re- 
quiring denial  of  trade  agreement  benefits 
to  products  of  Cuba,  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

On  June  25.  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  issued  a  stinging  re- 
port on  the  "Commingling  of  United 
States  and  Communist  Foreign  Aid."  an 
indictment  of  gross  mismanagement.  On 
July  10.  World  magazine  quoted  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
Porter  Hardy.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  In- 
vestigating subcommitte.  as  follows: 

Im  sure  It  never  occurred  to  anyone  In 
the  Congress  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
Include  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  specific 
provision  prohibiting  the  use  of  American 
taxpayers"  dollars  in  a  manner  which  could 
promote  the  cause  of  communism.  Ap- 
pt.rently.  we  took  too  much  for, granted. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  American  taxpayer 
ow  es  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  that  subcommittee  and  to  its  chair- 
man. And  I  know  that  the  124  Members 
who  voted  for  the  amendment  I  offered 
la.st  year  would  agree  that  indeed,  this 
Congress  has  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  and  indeed,  such  a  rigid  prohibi- 
tion is  needed. 

We  are  setting  a  horrible  example  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  who  are  con- 
templating changes  in  government.  Will 
they  he  discouraged  from  setting  up 
communistic  regimes  If  they  feel  that 
they  may  still  share  in  our  bounty? 

How  about  those  leaders  of  South 
America  who  have  joined  with  us  to  op- 
pose the  threat  of  world  communism? 
^^'hat  is  their  viewpoint? 

Let  me  cite  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
April  30,  1962,  general  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Consultative  Committee  on  Security 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  penetrating  analyses 
of  the  problem  the  free  world  faces  in  its 
fight  to  survive  Communist  domination, 
and  it  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  member  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  especially  those  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.    It  states: 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  world 
Is  virtually  at  war — an  atypical  kind  of  war. 
which  Is  being  waged  by  International  com- 
munism and  suffered  by  the  democra- 
cies. •  •  •  Unfortunately,  this  present 
stJLge  of  affairs  has  found  the  free  world  In- 
adequately prepared  •  •  •  the  structure  of 
the  democratic  countries  taken  as  a  whole  Is 
not  monolithic.  In  the  same  sense  as  that 
of   the   Communist   world,   whose    unity   of 


commaiid  has  so  far  shown  no  rifts.  Irre- 
spective of  whether  the  ideological  dispute 
between  the  principal  members  of  the  Com- 
munist world  Is  fictitious  or  real,  the  Impor- 
tant thing  Is  that  any  such  dispute  does  not 
substantially  affect  the  tactic  of  deceiving 
and  upsetting  the  free  world. 

Their  firm  will  to  win  Is  Impelled  by  the 
aim  to  destroy  everything  that  Is  not  com- 
munism Itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  I  heartily 
agree.    But  the  report  continues: 

In  September  1961  the  Conference  of  Un- 
allned  Countries  was  held  In  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  with  28  nations  participating 
The  basic  topic  was  the  fight  for  national 
Independence  and  support  for  the  fight  In 
Algeria,  Angola.  Timlsla,  and  the  Congo. 
But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that 
nations  such  as  Hungary.  Csechoslovakla . 
and  Tibet — among  others — have  the  same 
yearning  for  Independence.  Harsh  criticism 
was  applied  to  the  countries  that  Interna- 
tional communism  calls  capitalist  and  im- 
perialist, and  disarmament  and  the  easing 
of  world  tensions  were  endorsed.  Nonethe- 
less, no  reference  was  made  to  the  nuclear 
tesu  that  the  U.8.8.R.  was  carrying  on  dur- 
ing the  week  when  the  Conference  was  meet- 
ing. 

This  special  OAS  report,  dated  April 
30.  1962.  held  that  the  Commuiiist  ad- 
vance is  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  In- 
formation regarding  its  true  alms. 

It  cited  Khrushchev's  statement  of 
January  6.  1961: 

The  unity  of  the  ranks  of  every  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  unity  of  all  Communist 
parties  constitute  the  united  international 
Conununlst  movement  directed  at  the 
achievement  of  our  common  goal— the  tri- 
umph of  communism  throughout  the  world 

The  report  held  that — 

Countries  dominated  by  the  Communists 
have  transformed  their  political,  economic, 
tmd  social  Institutions  to  adjust  them  to  the 
Soviet  model.  They  have  obediently  voted 
In  the  same  way  as  the  Soviet  Union  on  all 
major  Issues  in  the  United  Nations. 

Two  of  the  conclusions  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  OAS  were  as  follows: 

Communism  employs  various  strategies  and 
trickeries,  it  uses  legal  and  illegal  procedures: 
It  remains  silent  and  conceals  the  truth;  It 
acts  alone,  or  Jointly  with  any  ally  who  may 
help  it  achieve  Its  purpose.  Its  final  objec- 
tive Is  to  dominate  the  world. 

Communist  strategy  has  found  a  new  route 
of  approach,  taking  advantage  of  the  peo- 
ples" yearning  for  Independence  and  desire 
for  peace,  and  of  neutralism  and  the  exist- 
ence of  neutralist  blocs,  whether  or  not  these 
are  developed  under  the  direction  of  inter- 
national conununism.  In  order  to  attempt  to 
reduce  the  potential  of  the  free  world. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  intelligent, 
open-eyed  appraisal  of  the  threat  the 
free  world  faces.  This  appraisal  was 
drafted  and  slgmed  by  representatives  of 
Costa  Rica.  Peru.  Brazil.  Argentina. 
Uruguay.  El  Salvador,  and.  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  by  Thomas  D.  White. 

Why  is  It  that  the  people  of  these 
nations,  our  friends  and  allies  in  Latin 
America,  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
Senate,  can  see  this  problem  in  the  cold 
light  of  objectivity — while  those  in  the 
executive  branch  view  It  through  the  rosy 
glasses  of  false  optimism  ? 

What  an  argument  we  present, 
through  our  ridiculous  policy  of  aiding 
Communist  countries,  to  those  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia — and  to  those 
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who  plouslj'  proclaim  to  stand  on  the 
sidelines  as  neutrals  In  the  free  world's 
struggle  foi-  survival. 

'Fear  not  to  go  Communist,"  we  ad- 
vertise, "for  as  long  as  you  state  you  are 
an  independient  Communist  state,  we  will 
send  you  millions,  even  billions,  in  aid 
and  assistance." 

What  a  mockery  this  policy  Is  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  Poland. 
Hungary  and  a  host  of  nations  held  In 
bondage  under  communism.  Through 
our  aid  to  their  tyrant  masters,  we  our- 
selves have  forged  the  chains  of  their 
slavery. 

You  have  heard  much  of  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  and  of  trade  between 
Yugoslavia  and  our  own  country — a 
statement  not  supported  by  the  facts  and 
figures  from  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

You  have  heard  little  of  the  massive 
aid  projects  we  have  financed,  or  are 
financing  :n  whole  or  in  part.  In  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia.  I  believe  the  House 
would  be  interested  in  the  letter  of  June 
6,  which  I  received  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  listing  the  projects  which  your 
constituents  have  been  financing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  including  this  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  aid  those  subscrib- 
ing to  a  system  pledged  to  our  ultimate 
defeat  is  nothing  short  of  suicide.  I  in- 
tend to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  such  a 
policy  is  reversed,  and  if  you  believe  as 
[  do.  I  earnestly  urge  your  support  for 
the  amendment  I  will  propose  to  this 

blU. 

The  Librakt  or  Congress. 
Lecisuattve  Reterence  Service. 

Washington,  DC,  June  6.  1962. 
To:  Hon   Bob  Casey. 
Prom:   Economics  Division. 
Subject:   US,  foreign  aid  projects  In  Yugo- 
slavia. 

This  Is  iin  addition  to  the  material  sent 
to  your  omce  on  May  29,  1962.  in  reply  to 
your  Inquiry  of  May  24,  1962,  on  the  above- 
named  subject. 

A  list  of  projects  financed  by  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  and  prepared  by  that 
agency  is  attached. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  given  us  by 
telephone  the  following  details  on  its  loans 
to  Yugosliivla.  The  project  in  which  you 
expressed  particular  Interest  Is  credit  1461-B 
authorized  on  February  16,  1961,  in  the 
amount  ot  $15  million.  The  final  approval 
of  the  allocation  of  this  amount  as  to  spe- 
cific Items  Is  pending  and  Is  expected  shortly. 

This  loan  has  been  granted  to  finance  the 
greater  portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
quirement ior  the  import  of  equipment 
destined  for  the  expansion  of  the  Jesenice 
Iron  &  Steel  Works.  This  mill  is  being 
expanded  within  the  Yugoslav  program  of 
sieel  Industry  expansion,  some  of  the  reasons 
for  which  are  Indicated  in  the  AID  report 
on  their  Slsak  Iron  and  steel  mill  expansion 
project  ( p.  4  of  that  report ) . 

The  Jesenloe  steel  mill  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Yugoslavia.  The  present  program  for  Its 
expansion  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
$56  million.  $53  million  of  this  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  pihyslcal  plant.  The  program  will 
be  financed  largely  by  the  Yugoslav  Invest- 
ment Bank. 

Approximately  $33.3  million  of  total  ex- 
pansion costB  win  be  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment.  Yugoslav  ovim  financing  of 
equipment  will  amount  to  some  $14.6  mil- 
lion, while  about  $18.6  million  will  be  fi- 
nanced from  abroad.    Fifteen  million  dollars 


of  this  amount  will  be  Ezimbank's  share,  $2 
million  will  be  financed  by  the  extension  of 
credit  by  the  suppliers  of  new  equipment, 
and  the  remainder  will  come  from  Western 
El' rope. 

The  equipment  financed  by  Exlmbank  will 
be  furnished  principally  by  the  Westing- 
house  Corp.  and  by  the  Blaw-Knox  Co.  It 
will  Include  as  major  Items  a  $5.1  million 
blooming  mill,  a  $2.8  million  hot  strip  roll- 
ing mill.  $1.6  million  soaking  pits,  and  a 
$1.2  million  ore  preparation  plant. 

The  other  Exlmbank  credit  still  pending 
final  approval  Is  credit  1461-C  in  the  amount 
of  $10  million.  This  credit  involves  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  Industrial  and  construction 
machinery  and  equipment  Items  of  all 
types.  Thirteen  categories  of  machinery 
and  some  70  factories  are  Involved.  This 
equipment  will  be  delivered  to  some  25  to  30 
medium-sized  plants  In  Yugoslavia. 

The  third  Exlmbank  loan  to  Yugoslavia 
(credit  1461-A)  in  the  amount  of  $25  mil- 
lion has  been  largely  disbursed.  It  is  being 
utilized  for  the  purchases  from  U.S. 
sources  of  miscellaneous  raw  materials 
(chemicals,  plastics,  sulfur,  phosphorus, 
water  softener,  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
supplies,  aluminum  Ingots,  copper  scrap, 
electrolytic  copper,  cellulose  for  rayon,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  other  materials) . 

A  fourth  loan  (credit  484).  authorized  In 
1950  In  the  amount  of  $56  million  for  the 
purchases  from  U.S.  sources  of  Industrial  raw 
materials  and  equipment  has  been  fully 
utilized.  Almost  half  of  this  loan  has  al- 
ready been  repaid. 

Vladimir  N.  Pregelj. 
Analyst  in  International  Trade 

and  Finance. 


U.S.    Development    Loan    Fund    Credits    to 
Yugoslavia 

DIESEL    locomotives     (STAGE    11 — LOAN    DLF    65 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  was  to  finance  the 
purchase  In  the  United  States  of  20  dlesel 
locomotives  to  be  used  on  the  Bosanskl-Novl- 
Knln-Spllt  line,  one  of  two  Important  lines 
Unking  the  Adriatic  with  central  Yugo- 
slavia. These  lines  carry  a  large  portion  of 
Yugoslavla"8  foreign  trade  as  well  as  a  large 
volume  of  passenger  and  tourist  traffic. 

Steam  locomotives  were  previously  used  on 
the  Bosanski-Novi-Knin-Split  line.  The 
average  age  of  these  locomotives  was  30  years 
and  they  were  obsolete  technically  and  eco- 
nomically. Diesellzatlon  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  line's  carrying  capacity.  More- 
over, large  savings  in  operating  costs  have 
resulted  from  the  replacement  of  the  over- 
age steam  locomotives. 

All  20  diesel  locomotives  covered  by  this 
loan  were  delivered  and  placed  In  service  on 
June  1,  1960.  They  were  manufactured  by 
General  Motors  at  its  diesel  locomotive  plant 
at  La  Grange,  111.  A  small  balance  of  the 
loan,  representing  provision  of  spare  parts, 
remains  undisbursed  but  will  be  disbursed 
shortly. 

KOSOVO    THERMAL   ELECTRIC    PI.ANT    (STAGE   1> 

LOAN    DLF   84 

The  demand  for  power  in  Yugoslavia  is  In- 
creasing rapidly  owing  to  the  country's  rapid 
Industrialization.  Power  produced  at  Kosovo 
will  be  used  Initially  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  national  grid  system.  However, 
its  long-range  use  will  be  to  supply  power 
for  the  further  development  of  lead,  zinc, 
magneslte,  and  Iron  mines,  as  well  as  for 
agricultural  processing,  cement,  and  chemi- 
cal plants  which  are  to  be  located  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  Kosovo  plant.  The  large- 
scale  commercial  utilization  of  the  exten- 
sive Kosovo  lignite  fields,  of  which  this  proj- 
ect represents  the  first  step,  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  southern  Yugoslavia,  one  of 
the  poorer  regions  of  the  country. 


The  piirpose  of  this  loan  is  to  finance  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  construction  of 
a  thermal  electric  plant  at  Kosovo  In  south- 
ern Yugoslavia.  The  Kosovo  area  has  abun- 
dant lignite  deposits  which  will  be  exploited 
for  the  first  time  on  a  large  commercial  scale 
by  the  thernaal  electric  plant. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  will  be  about 
$16  million,  with  the  dinar  cost  of  about 
$7  million  to  be  made  available  by  the 
Yugoslav  Investment  Bank.  Installed  ca- 
pacity of  the  powerplant  will  be  62.500  kw. 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  lignite  fields, 
the  production  cost  at  Kosovo  will  compare 
favorably  with  thermal  plants  In  both  this 
country  and  In  Europe. 

The  major  construction  associated  with 
the  project  Is  completed.  Elnglneering  ser\- 
Ices  are  being  provided  by  a  US.  firm.  Gibbs 
&  Hill;  and  equipment  procurement  for  the 
project  Is  well  underway.  It  is  expected  that 
the  plant  will  go  Into  service  late  this  year. 


TREHISNJICA   HYDROELECTRIC    POWER- 
DLF    85 


-LOAN 


This  loan  is  to  finance  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  construction  of  two  hydro- 
electric p>owerplants  with  a  total  Installed 
capacity  of  315.000  kw. 

The  powerplants  will  be  located  on  the 
Treblsnjlca  River  near  Dubrovnik.  "The  total 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  $54  million.  The 
DLF  loan  Is  for  $15  million,  and  the  Yugo- 
slav Investment  Bank  has  made  available 
$39  million  in  dinars  for  construction  costs 
Civil  works  at  the  project  sites  are  under 
construction.  Orders  have  been  placed  for 
the  heavy  electrical  equipment,  such  as  tur- 
bines and  generators.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  project  will  be  completed  in  1965. 

Unless  power  production  is  increased. 
Yugo.slavia  faces  the  distinct  possibility  of  « 
severe  power  shortage,  owing  to  the  heavy 
demand  for  power  caused  by  rapid  indus- 
trialization. Yugoslavia  has  one  of  the  high- 
est hydroelectric  potentials  In  Euroi>e.  and 
the  Trebisnjica  site  Itself  Is  extremely  favor- 
able. The  generation  cost  p>er  kilowatt-hour 
will  be  about  3.5  mills.  Installed  cost  per 
kw.  will  be  about  $170.  The  high  power 
availability  factor  (58  percent  firm  power* 
and  the  large  storage  volume  of  the  reservoir 
are  other  factors  which  make  this  an  un- 
usually good  hydroelectric  project.  Ulti- 
mately the  Yugoslavs  plan  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  generating  station  to  576.000 
kw.  Completion  of  this  project  will  make  an 
essential  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  Yugoslav  economy. 

DIESEL   LOCOMOTIVES    (STACF   H    —  "0"N    DLF    117 

This  Is  the  second  DLF  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  diesel  locomotives  by  Yugo- 
slavia. This  loan  financed  the  purchase  in 
the  United  States  of  57  locomotives,  all  of 
which  have  now  Ijeen  delivered  and  are  In 
Ljubljana  and  7  In  Knln.  with  necessary  shop 
and  maintenance  facilities  in  place.  The  lo- 
comotives were  assembled  and  delivered  ac- 
cording to  terms  of  the  contract  between 
the  Government  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  VS. 
supplier,  the  General  Motors  Corp."s  Diesel 
Locomotive  Division  at  La  Grange,  111.  A 
small  balance  of  the  loan  which  provides  for 
spare  parts  will  be  disbursed  shortly. 

ZAGREB  PLASTICS  AND  CHEMICALS  FACTORV — LOAN 
DLF    135 

The  purpose  of  this  loan  is  to  finance  the 
Imported  equipment,  services,  and  technical 
skills  necessary  to  construct  a  petrochemical 
factory  In  Zagreb.  The  project  is  being  con- 
structed on  schedule  with  approximately  20 
percent  completed. 

Yugoslavia  currently  Is  placing  greater  em- 
phasis upon  consumer  gcxxis  Industries  than 
in  the  past,  and  the  requirement  for  plastics 
Is  growing  rapidly.  Since  plastics  have 
neither  been  produced  in  Yugoslavia  nor, 
owing  to  foreign  exchange  shortages,  Im- 
ported in  volume,  this  demand  has  gone 
unsatisfied.    The  Zagreb  plant,  utilizing  local 
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raw  materials.  wlU  make  available  a  substan- 
I'    I;  tial    volimie    of    synthetic    chemicals    and 

thereby  pave  the  way  for  the  development 
of  many  consumer-type  Industries. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  about 
$36  million,  of  which  $6.5  million  represents 
a  British  license  and  related  equipment  and 
services.  British  Arms  and  financial  Insti- 
tutions are  financing  all  United  Kingdom 
costs.  The  local  currency  costs  of  about  $6.5 
dinars  wlIT  be  financed  by  the  Yugoslav  In- 
vestment Bank.  The  DLP  loan  is  for  $23 
million.  The  plant  will  produce  approxi- 
mately 27.600  metric  tons  a  year  of  plastics 
and  other  chemicals,  the  major  products  be- 
ing insulation,  packaging  materials,  and 
household  goods.  A  U.S.  consulting  engi- 
neer, Foster-Wheeler  Corp..  presently  is  pre- 
paring detailed  engineering  plans  and  speci- 
fications, and  the  project,  which  Is  in  the 
initial  stngcs,  is  proceeding  on  schedule. 

Plastic  insulation  materials  which  will  be 
produced  at  the  Zagreb  plant  will  enable  a 
far  more  efficient  use  of  cold  storage  facili- 
ties which  have  been  used  to  only  20  to  50 
percent  of  their  potential.  Packaging  mate- 
rials will  greatly  facilitate  food  and  consumer 
goods  distribution  and  will  Implement  the 
present  program  for  200  self-service  stores. 
During  the  last  3  years  70  such  stores  have 
been  put  into  operation,  and  130  more  will 
be  placed  in  service  by  1964.  Electrical  in- 
sulation materials  are  badly  needed  for  elec- 
trification and  for  housing  development,  both 
of  which  are  growing  rapidly.  The  produc- 
tion of  styrene.  phenol,  and  acetone  will  sup- 
ply other  chemical  plants  with  synthetic  ma- 
terials needed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  products.  Moreover,  the  experi- 
ence with  modern  chemical  processes  which 
will  be  gained  by  the  staff  of  the  Zagreb 
plant  will  provide  a  basis  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Yugoslav  chemical  industry. 

SISAK   IRON   AND    STEEL    MILL   EXPANSION — LOAN 
DLF    164 

The  loan  is  to  finance  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  construction  of  a  skelp  mill,  a 
breakdown  mill,  a  continuous  rolling  mill, 
and  a  welded  tube  mill  at  the  Slsak  Iron  Sc 
Steel  Works.  This  is  the  third  largest  steel 
mill  In  Yugoslavia.  As  a  result  of  this  loan 
the  mill  will  begin  to  produce  welded  tubes 
and  will  expand  its  present  production  of 
seamless  tubes. 


The  total  cost  of  the  project  will  be  about 
$10-3  million,  with  Sisak  Iron  &  Steel  Works 
providing  about  $18  millon  in  dinars  from 
its  own  resources  for  the  local  currency  ex- 
pend-tures  for  the  project.  The  project  will 
be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  turnkey-type 
contracts  from  two  U.S.  suppliers,  Blaw-Knox 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  the  McKay  Ma- 
chine Co.  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Negotia- 
tions for  these  contracts  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  production  of  the  necessary  units 
is  on  schedule.  The  mills  to  be  provided  by 
these  contracts  will  produce  about  210.000 
tons  annually  of  slabs,  billets,  and  rounds 
and  about  100,000  tons  annually  of  skelp, 
which  will  be  used  to  produce  about  75,000 
tons  of  welded  pipe  annually. 

The  Yugoslav  iron  and  steel  Industry  has 
a  deficiency  In  plates,  sheets,  and  tubes, 
which  generally  are  used  In  finished  goods, 
and  a  corresponding  excess  capacity  for  sec- 
tions used  primarily  In  Industrial  projects. 
The  loan  to  the  Slsak  Iron  &  Steel  Works  will 
help  to  correct  this  situation  and  bring  iron 
and  steel  production  more  in  line  with  actual 
requirements.  As  an  Important  producer  of 
steel  In  Yugoslavia,  the  Slsak  Works  already 
has  a  skilled  work  force.  Its  raw  steel  ca- 
pacity Is  being  increased  from  about  150,000 
to  300.000  tons.  The  facilities  to  Increase  raw 
steel  production  are  being  financed  entirely 
by  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES    (STAGE  HI) — LOAN  DLT   168 

The  purpoee  of  this  loan  Is  to  finance  the 
purchase  In  the  United  States  of  21  dlesel 
loccmotlveB  to  replace  steam  locomotives. 
This  is  the  third  DLP  loan  for  the  dleseliza- 
tion  of  the  Yugoslav  railway  system. 

The  Government  of  Yugoslavia  has  pur- 
chased these  locomotives  from  the  General 
Mo'ors  Corp.,  as  in  the  two  previous  loans 
for  dlesel  locomotives.  All  21  have  been 
delivered  and  are  In  use:  15  are  located  In 
DoboJ  Novl,  4  in  Skopje,  and  2  in  Ljubljana. 
Shopa  and  maintenance  facilities  are  ade- 
qutite  for  proper  maintenance. 

KO.SOVO    THERMAL    ELECTRIC    PLANT     (STACK    III) 
LOAN  DLP  173 

lliis  loan  is  to  finance  the  foreign  ex- 
change cost  of  an  additional  125,000-kllowatt 
thermal  electric  plant  at  Kosovo  In  southern 
Yugoslavia.     This  loan  represents  the  sec- 


ond and  final  stage  of  the  Kosovo  thermal 
electric  project.  The  first  stage  Involved 
construction  of  a  62.500-kilowatt  plant,  the 
foreign  exchange  cost  of  which  was  financed 
by  a  DLP  loan  for  $9  million. 

The  total  coat  of  this  stag*  will  b«  about 
$22  million,  with  the  dinar  coat  of  about 
$8  million  to  be  made  available  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Investment  Bank.  Engineering  services 
are  being  provided  by  a  US.  firm  Ebasco 
and  are  well  underway.  Orders  for  equip- 
ment have  been  placed  and  It  Is  expected 
that  the  plant  will  go  Into  operation  sched- 
ule late  next  year. 

Power  produced  at  Kosovo  will  compare 
favorably  with  production  coats  of  compara- 
ble units  In  both  the  United  States  and  In 
Europe,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  extensive 
lignite  fields. 


Statistical  Stbtet  or  PoauuN  Tradb  or 
YUCOSLATIA,   1950-61 

Sources;  In  the  compilation  of  the  tables 
that  follow  only  Yugoslav  sources  were  used 
so  as  not  to  Impair  comparability  of  data. 
The  sources  used  are  the  following  publica- 
tions of  the  Yugoslav  Federal  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics   [Savenznl  Zavod   za  Statlstlku): 

"Statistlka  Spoljne  Trgovlne  FNR  Jugo- 
slavlje"  ["Foreign  Trade  Statistics  of  the  FPR 
Yugoslavia"):  annual  issues  of  1958,  1960. 

"Statlsticlil  godlsnjak  FNRJ"  I 'Statistical 
Yearbook  of  the  FPRY").  1959,  1961. 

••Indfks:  Mesecnl  Pregled  Prlvredne  Statls- 
tlke  FNR  Jugoslavije"  ("Index:  Monthly 
Survey  of  Economic  Statistics  of  Uie  FPR 
Yugoslavia"),  vol.  11.  no.  3.  March  1962. 

Remarks:  The  value  of  Yugoslav  foreign 
trade  has  been  converted  from  dinars  Into 
dollars  at  the  exchange  rate  of  300  dinars 
per  dollar.  This  is  the  rate  used  by  the 
Yugoslav  Bureau  of  Statistics  In  Its  publica- 
tions. All  percentages  have  been  calculated 
from  original  data  in  dinars  and  rounded 
to  one  decimal.  Because  of  rounding,  de- 
tail does  not  always  add  to  total. 

The  entry  for  Soviet  bloc  In  tables  by  area 
of  destination  or  origin  comprises  only  the 
European  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  As 
Indicated  by  respective  footnote,  the  1961 
figure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  Include 
data  for  Albania,  because  the  1961  foreign 
trade  statistics  have  as  yet  not  been  pub- 
lished In  sufficient  detail. 


Area 


Fijjort  trade  of  Yygoslatnn,  1956-61,  hy  area  of  destination  (continent  and  major  country) 

[A'tUors  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Eiirope 

^oviet  Woe 

U.8.S.R 
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1960 
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8.0 
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4.4 
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1961  fl?ure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include  exports  to  .Mbanl.i. 


Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1056-61,  by  area  of  origin  [continent  and  major  country) 

rvalues  In  mUliony  of  dollarsl 


Area 

19S« 

1967 

1958 

1059 

1960 

1961 

Area 

I9M 

1»S7 

196$ 

I960 

1980 

1961 

Europe    

288.3 

106.0 

70.5 

3.2 

6.4 

47.4 

41.0 

32.6 

10.3 

416.8 
142.0 
60.0 
7.6 
10.7 
75.5 
78.8 
41.9 
25.1 

481  6 
194.0 
57.8 
26.3 
35.6 
80.2 
•7.6 
36.1 
25.4 

450.3 
160.0 
57.6 
28.0 
31.6 
96.4 
64.0 
36.5 

as.3 

807.5 
211.7 
56.9 
37.4 
36.6 
123.2 
99.1 
45.4 
37.5 

634.9 

1  168.2 

32.0 

37.6 

32.8 

142.7 

132.7 

46.3 

32.4 

Asia    

27.0 

7.3 

135.0 

129.2 

13.1 

3.5 

30.1 

14.9 

177.1 

173  7 

8.8 

4.6 

28.6 

19  2 
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21.1 
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Nortii  America 
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East  Germauy. 
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South  America 
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Wrst  Germany 

Oceania ... 
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Italy _ 

I'nitwi  KingdotD 
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474.1 
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687.2 

826.4 

9(0.3 

Austria. „. 

I  lOCl  deure  for  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include  imports  from  Albania. 
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Export  trade  of  Yugodavia,  1966-61,  by  area  of  destination  (continerU  and  major  country) 

(As  percentage  of  total  exports] 
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1980 
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78.2 

78.3 

78.4 

76.6 

77.3 

76.7 
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K2 
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28 
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Africa 

North  America...- 
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South  America 

Oceania 


Total. 


1966 

1067 

lOBB 

10(0 

1980 

1061 

6.8 

6.7 

6.4 

9.8 

8.0 

9. 'J 

2.7 

5.9 

6.6 

5.1 

6.0 

4.'! 

8.8 

8.6 

7  6 

7.2 

7.1 

7.  i 

8.9 

8.5 

7.4 

6.5 

6.9 

HI 

3.9 

.6 

1.0 

1.3 

16 

1    < 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

iwi.  0 

lUbl  flKure  for  ^pe  Soviet  bloc  doex  not  include  exports  to  .Albania. 

Import  trade  of  Yugoslatna,  1956-61,  by  urea  of  origin  (continent  and  major  country) 

(As  percentage  of  total  in)|)orts] 


1961  figure  for 


Section  sad  lubcroup 
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Itie  Soviet  bloc  does  not  include  imports  from  Albania. 


Export  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  SI  TC  section  and  major  suhtjroup 

[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 
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■Pcvi-rages  and  tol>bcc() 

<  'rude  niHterial^,  isedible,  except 

fuels ,, 

Woo<l.  luinbtjr  and  cork 

.Mineral  fuels,  .u(>rlciints  and  re- 
lated materials.. 

Animal  and   vegt'table  oils  and 

fats. 

C'hemicals 


1956 

1957 

1998 

1950 

1060 

1961 

97.5 
24.0 

83.0 
19.5 

130.4 

27.  4 

121.7 
3t*.8 

164.0 
52.7 

168.8 

4.4 

26.8 

3.6 
26.3 

3S.6 
37.7 

21.4 
23.fi 

36.4 
26.5 

22.3 

82.0 
48.0 

76.5 
41.3 

74.8 
40.9 

75.9 
38.9 

88.5 
41.9 

84.6 

6.C 

4.3 

5.8 

4.9 

5.2 

6.x  1 

.1 
10.4 

0 
14.4 

0 
14.6 

.1 
15.6 

1.3 
23.0 

A 

20.3  !> 

Section  and  sul)group 


Manufactured    goo<ls    clas.>iifled 

ciiij'fly  by  material 

Ba.se  materials _ 

Machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment  

Transport  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  arti- 
cles  

Commodities  an<l  transactions 
not  classified  aceor<llng  t«  Idnd. 

Total.. 


1956 


108.0 
57.0 

26.7 
9.8 

21.7 

6.4 


399.1 


1997 


89.2 
90.6 

14.9 
7.3 

11.7 

3.0 


323.4 


1058 


1950 


102.0 
56.9 

47.1 

28.0 

24.5 
4.9 


441.4 


118.5 
61.3 

82.7 
44  0 

28.9 

4.7 


476.5 


1080 


134.0 
75.7 

84.7 
34.1 

38.2 

.7 


966.1 


.1.0 

•2.3 

20  4 

19.  y 

2.4 

\.:\ 

100  0 


1061 


129.4 

(') 

93.9 

(') 

42.0 
.5 


968.9 


m 


'  Not  avaUable 


Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1956-61,  by  SI  TC  section  and  major  subgroup 

[Values  in  millions  of  dollar.s] 


Section  ant  mibgroup 


Foo<l  and  live  uiliials 

Cerj-als  and  Oereal  prepara- 
tions  : 

Beverages  and  tcnacoo 

Crude  materials.  Inedible,  except 

fuels , 

Mineral    fuels,    lubricants.    aQd 

relHle<i  mnt(ri4l{> 

Animal  and  vctfiitable  oils  and 

fats ,. 

Chemlcal.s ..^, 

Miuiufariured    f^ods    claasdfled 

chiefly  by  nialNrial 

Text  lie  art  iclif.  except  cloth- 
ing   ., 

H.ise  inetHls 


>  Not  Hvailahk 


19.56 

1967 

1958 

1999 

1060 

1961 

16a  9 

146.8 

130.5 

132.7 

75.5 

119.7 

107.9 
0 

100.0 
1.0 

06.1 
1.1 

86.2 
.1 

2a9 

.1 

(") 
1.1 

75.2 

07.1 

84.1 

95.9 

118.4 

129.7 

4A.9 

09.3 

41.2 

45.3 

49.0 

40.3 

.^6 
33.0 

12.9 
48.3 

14.4 

66.8 

16.7 
75.3 

11.5 
71.4 

15.2 
63.6 

97.7 

103.8 

108.2 

107.7 

171.8 

184.8 

19.9 
23.9 

23.9 
91.9 

26.2 
62.4 

20.6 
48.2 

34.8 
86.6 

Section  and  subgroup 


Machinery  and  transport  equip- 
ment  

Electrical  machinery  and  ap- 

p.irutus , 

Other  machinery 

Transport  equipment 

M  iscelliineous  manufactured  ar- 
ticles  

Commodities    and    tran.sjiotions 
not  rlassiAe<l  according  to  kind 

Tot  Hi 


1956 

1097 

1958 

1959 

1980 

94.4' 

167.9 

219.7 

192.0 

304.6 

17.9 

24.4 

30.4 

31.9 

43.9 

57.1 

97.7 

1-29.5 

117.0 

196.8 

19.3 

49.8 

99.8 

43.2 

64.2 

10.0 

14.6 

ao.3 

30.6 

27.1 

.3 

3.4 

2.7 

1.8 

1.1 

474.1 

661  3 

689.0 

687.2 

826.4 

Export  trade  of  Wgoslavia,  1956-^1,  by  SI  TC  section  and  major  subgroup 

(As  percentage  of  total  exports] 


1961 


324.3 

(') 
(') 
(') 

31.3 

.4 


910.3 


Section  anil:  .subgroup 


Fofxl  and  live  at  iinsls 

-Meat  and  iitflot  preimrations.. 
Cereals  and  toreal  iirepara- 

tions - 

I'.rviTiiges  anr  t4tl>acco 

Crude  maleriitls.i  hiedlble,  except 

fuels ! 

Woo<l,  lumli^t  and  cork 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  re- 

lut»-d  material^. 

Animal  and  veStUble  oils  and 

flits '^ 

Clieinicala 


•  -Not  avaUabt  i, 


1966 


26.6 
6.1 

1.4 
8.1 

23.6 
12.8 

1.3 

0 
4.9 


1997 


24.7 
8.1 

.9 
6.8 

20.8 
12.1 


0 
4.9 


1958 


29.9 
6.2 

8.8 
8.9 

16.9 
9.3 

1.3 

0 
3.3 


1959 


25.5 
8.2 

4.6 
4.9 

15.9 
8.1 

1.0 

0 
3.3 


1960 


1961 


28.4 
9.3 

6.4 

4.7 

15.6 
7.5 

.9 

.2 
4.1 


29.7 
(') 

(') 
3.9 

14.9 

(') 

1.2 

0 
3.6 


Section  and  subgroup 


1956 


Manubictured    goods    classified 

chiefly  by  material 

Ba.se  metals 

Machinery  and  transjiort  equip- 
ment  

Transport  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  ar- 
ticles  

Commodities    and    tran.s;ictions 
not  classified  according  to  kind. 

Totil 


27.6 
15.6 

4.6 
2.2 

3.6 

.9 


100. 0 


19.S7 


27.3 
14.4 

6.8 
2.5 

55 

1.6 


100.0 


1958 


1950 


23.1 
12.8 

10  7 
6.6 

5.5 

1.0 


100.0 


24.9 
12.8 

17.4 
9.3 

6.1 

1.0 


100. 0 


1960 


23.7 
13.4 

14.9 
6.0 

6.8 

.7 


100.0 


1061 


22.7 
(') 

16.5 
(') 

7.4 

.1 


100.0 
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Import  trade  of  Yugoslavia,  1966-61,  by  SI  TC  section  and  major  subgroup 

[.Km  percentage  of  total  importsl 


July  9 


>i,4 


Section  and  subgroup 

loae 

1067 

1068 

1050 

1060 

1061 

8ectian  and  subgroup 

IMft 

110 

18 

121 
10 

21 

0 

im 

1968 

1050 

1060 

1961 

Food  And  U^t  nnlmAlff. 

3L8 

22.8 
0 

15.0 

0.0 

1.2 
7.0 

12.2 

3.3 
S.1 

222 

15  1 

.2 

14.7 

Ol9 

20 
7.3 

5.7 

3.6 

7.8 

10.1 

0.7 
0 

12  3 

6.0 

21 
0.8 

15.8 

3.8 

7.8 

10.3 

12  5 
0 

14.0 

6.C 

2  3 
10.9 

15.7 

3  0 
7.0 

0.2 

26 

0 

14.3 

S.i 

1.4 

8.6 

20.8 
4.2 

las 

ia.a 

0) 
.1 

14.3 

4.4 

1.7 
7.0 

ao.3 

(') 
(') 

Machinery  and  tfaaaitort  equtp- 
ment      .... 

2S.3 

17 

117 

10 

22 

.5 

31.5 

4  4 

10.0 

ai 

3.0 
.4 

27.0 

16 

17.0 

6.3 

3.0 

.3 

M.9 

2S.8 

7.8 

13 
.1 

CereaU  and  cereal  prepara- 
tions  

35.0 

Electrical  macbioar)  and  ap- 
paratus  —  - 

Other  machinery 

Tranaport  erjulpment 

MisreUaaeous  moimlacturcd  ar- 
ticles  - 

(•) 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  eicept 

fuels               --      - 

M  ineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and  re- 

3  1 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
futs 

ComiiiodiUea    and    transactions 
not  classified  according  to  kind. 

Total 

0 

Chemicals          .-     .  -  

i«ao 

Mi.0 

MIO 

MO.0 

KJlft 

Manufactured    pxxls    classified 
chiefly  by  materi:d 

100.  0 

Textile  articles  except  ck>th- 

inc                           .      

Base  metals 

. 

1962 
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I  Not  aTailable. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  May  I  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  courageous  stand  on 
this  issue.  I  too  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  giving  of  any 
aid  or  assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. Whether  the  House  considers  my 
amendment  or  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  I  assure  him  of 
my  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Although  I  would  have  some  pride  of 
authorship,  all  I  am  interested  in  is  the 
result. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yiekV^ 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yif'ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  too  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  stand  on 
this  phase  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  While 
I  am  not  familiar  at  this  time  with  ex- 
actly what  the  wording  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  be.  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  it  would  embrace  the 
phraseology  of  "Communist  govern- 
ments." rather  than  specific  nations. 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, my  amendment  last  year  would  pro- 
hibit all  aid  to  any  Communist  nations, 
including  sjiecifically  but  not  limited  to 
the  18  countries. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lindsay!. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  And  I  intend  to 
opp>ose  the  limiting  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
>man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey  I.  I  am 
glad  he  took  the  floor  at  this  time  in 
order  to  tell  the  House  he  is  going  to  offer 
such  an  amendment.  We  have  been  on 
the  floor  now  debating  this  foreign  aid 
bill  for  over  4  hours  and  no  mention  has 
been  made  until  this  moment  of  this 
amendment  that  we  all  have  known  is 
coming.  The  amendment  as  I  under- 
stand it  will  remove  any  and  all  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive  in  the  allocation 
of  economic  aid  to  Communist-bloc 
countries,  which  of  course  includes 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

The  same  attempt  to  limit  the  flexibil- 
ity of  the  Executive  was  made  when 
President  Eisenhower  was  in  office.    He 


asked  for  the  same  flexibility  that  is  now 
asked  by  President  Kennedy,  and  we 
gave  it  to  him. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
this  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  has  never 
been  considered  as  a  partisan  matter  and 
I  hope  never  will  be  considered  as  a  par- 
tisan matter.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I 
for  her  performance  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  question 
of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
should  be  debated  during  general  debate 
and  not  wait  for  the  5-minute  rule.  Un- 
der the  5-minute  rule,  as  you  know,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  who  have  studied  this  subject  are 
limited  in  the  amount  of  time  that  they 
can  devote  to  the  quesiion.  Therefore. 
I  would  hope  the  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  the  remaining  time 
under  general  debate. 

To  me.  it  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  sug- 
gest that  all  Communist  bloc  countries 
are  the  same  or  that  they  must  be 
equated  on  exactly  equal  terms.  The 
■monolith"  of  international  communism 
is  not  as  it  is  generally  described.  Be- 
neath the  Stalinist  surface,  one  saw 
trends  toward  nationalism,  "Russia- 
phobia."  pluralism,  and  various  other 
"isms."  all  of  which  have  meant  that 
various  dividing  pressures  and  counter- 
pressures  have  been  at  work  within  the 
Communist  bloc.  This  must  be  en- 
couraged. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  in  the  ca.se 
of  Yugoslavia  there  has  been  a  retreat 
from  collectivism  in  farming,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  collectivised  farmland  is  now 
do'An  to  12  percent,  as  opposed  to  the 
average  figure  of  90  p>ercent  for  all  other 
Iron  Bloc  countiies  with  the  exception 
of  Poland.  Note  this,  too:  70  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  trade  is  with  the  West. 
Tourism  is  beginning  to  develop  on  a 
wide  scale.  These  bits  and  pieces  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  allowing  the  Ex- 
ecutive some  freedom  of  action.  The 
bill  does  not  provide  for  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  form  of  development  loans, 
and  I  do  not  necessarily  advocate  it.  I 
do  argue  the  necessity  of  not  being  doc- 
trinaire and  not  being  inflexible  in  our 
approach.  Why  bind  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  on  this  subject?  I  think  the 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  could  be 
exceedingly  foolish  and  would  not  work 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 


or  of  the  free  world.  Let  us  give  the 
President  in  this  area  the  same  flexibil- 
ity that  we  gave  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  not  tie  his  hands  unneceaoarily. 

I  am  not  completely  happy  with  this 
program  or  this  bill  any  more  than  any- 
body else  is  in  this  Chamber.  I  doubt 
that  you  can  find  a  single  person  who  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  bill.  I  have 
read  the  entire  report  and  the  bill  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  are  a  multi- 
tude of  questions  which  I  would  like  to 
raise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  I 
think  the.se  questions  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Generally.  I  think  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  legislative  approach  to 
foreign  aid  has  been  the  inadequacy  of 
communication  between  the  Elxecutive 
and  the  Congress.  The  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  tell  us  enough.  The  prin- 
ciple of  "the  right  to  know  '  is  terribly 
important.  No  proper  judgment  can  be 
made  without  the  facts.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  see  to  it  that  the  legislative 
branch  does  know  the  facts.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  is  busy  and  is 
under  terrible  pressuic.  Loolt  at  the 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  this  entire  debate — shock- 
ingly few — testifying.  I  think,  either  to 
the  fact  that  Members  have  again  pre- 
judged the  matter  or  that  there  is  a 
massive  indifference  which  is  appalling 
when  one  considers  the  vast  importance 
of  this  bill. 

I  think,  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
too  much  overclassiflcation.  I  note  on 
page  6  of  the  committee  report  there  are 
a  whole  series  of  categories  of  areas 
where  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  In  the  public 
interest  to  tell  the  public  the  facts  about 
certain  aspects  of  economic  aid  and  al- 
most all  aspects  of  military  aid.  Is  this 
really  necessary?  They  say  that  foreign 
aid  is  unpopular  in  this  country.  Well, 
of  course,  it  will  be  if  i)eople  are  not 
told  the  facts;  this  tendency  to  over- 
classify  and  for  the  Executive  to  deal 
with  this  matter  as  though  there  were 
something  mysterious  about  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  vague  and  impi-ecise 
about  foreign  aid. 

This  program  over  the  years,  general- 
ly, has  been  positive  and  helpfuL  Yes, 
there  have  been  some  tragic  eiTors  and 
shortcomings.  But  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  sound.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prove,  in  logic,  that  X  would  have  hap- 


pened but  for  Y.  You  cannot  prove  that 
"but  for"  the  foreign  aid  program  more 
countries  would  have  gone  under.  "Rie 
only  way  it  can  be  proved  is  to  defeat  a 
bill  of  this  type,  or  so  cripple  or  ham- 
string it  that  it  is  not  operative,  and 
then  see  the  results.  They  could  be 
most  tragic  results. 

Therefore  I  urge  support  of  the  bill, 
and  I  urge  full  debate  on  this  question 
of  the  degree  of  flexibility  that  the 
President  sliould  have  in  the  allocation 
of  aid.  Pull  debate  is  essential  if  we 
are  not  goirig  to  have  a  debacle  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  next  Wednesday  when 
we  come  to  amendments.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  thi?  record  be  complete  so  that 
Members  wiU.  understand  the  issue 
clearly  before  they  come  to  vote  on 
amendmenU'. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GALIAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  and  the  bipartisan  spirit 
in  which  he  has  met  this  great  problem. 
It  was  for  the  gentleman's  very  reason- 
ing that  I  Injected  into  my  opening  re- 
marks in  the  committee  the  question  of 
touching  this  matter  in  debate,  and  the 
$2  billion  that  has  already  been  invested 
in  this  policy  is  not  really  at  stake. 
What  is  before  us  at  this  particular  time 
is  a  shift  of  policy.  Are  we  going  to  lop 
off  the  $2  bilUon  that  we  have  already 
invested  by  a  shift  of  policy? 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
it  up. 

Mr.  LDn)SAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  the  distingui-shcd  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  his 
colleagues  who  have  studied  this  sub- 
ject will  go  into  it  In  detail. 

Mr.  JUDD,    Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  discussion. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  it  was  urged  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foireign  Affairs,  not  just  this 
year  but  for  several  years,  that  guide- 
lines be  laid  down  for  the  President,  both 
the  previous  President  and  the  present 
President,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
furnishing  military  aid,  economic  aid, 
and  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
countries  under  Communist  domination. 
The  trouble  in  part  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  Executives  under  both  admin- 
istrations have  gone  way  beyond  what 
they  knew  the  Congress  wanted  in  this 
field.    So  eventually  In  frustration  or  ir- 
ritation   at    failure    of    the    executive 
branch  to  pay  attention  to  their  wishes, 
many  in  the  Congress  are  saying  the  time 
has  come  for  a  blanket  restriction  or  pro- 
hibition upon  the  Executive's  constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  our  foreign  af- 
fairs.   "While  I  believe  our  Government 
has  furnished  far  more  aid  than  it  should 
have  to  these  Communist  countries,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  try  or  has  a  right  to  put  an 
absolute  ban  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  whatever  party  he  may 
be,  in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
Just  as  I  do  not  think  the  Executive 
should  take  over  the  reducing  or  increas- 
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ing  of  taxes,  which  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  so  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  ought  to  take  action  that  would 
handcuff  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  the  flexibility  necessary  to  deal  with 
new  situations  in  the  exercise  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations.  He  knows  more  about  de- 
velopments in  this  field  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly know. 

The  Executive  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  this  annual  debate  and  be  more 
careful  in  the  giving  of  assistance  to 
countries  under  Communist  domination. 
But  Congress  would  be  wrong  and  ex- 
ceedingly unwise,  in  my  opinion,  if  It 
were  to  pass  such  amendments  as  we  are 
advised  will  be  offered  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  -What  is  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  on  this  question  which  I 
pose:  An  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey], 
which  will  limit  the  flexibility  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  the  allocation  of  economic 
aid.  If  adopted,  what  effect  might  this 
amendment  have  on  the  hopes  of  the 
West  to  bring  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
out  of  the  iron  bloc? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  not  sure  our  aid  has 
had  too  much  effect  in  keeping  Yugo- 
slavia out  of  the  bloc.  It  is  said  that  if 
we  cut  off  kid.  it  will  force  Yugoslavia 
back  into  the  Communist  bloc.  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  out  of  it. 

I  have  opposed  this  kind  of  aid,  and 
I  oppose  it  today;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  ought  to  adopt  an  absolute 
prohibition  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  President  to  give  aid,  if 
he  thinks  it  necessary,  with  all  the  facts 
he  has  and  assuming  the  full  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Is  that  true  of  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  reasonably  near  future? 

Mr.  JUDD.  My  view  on  that  is  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  been  very  happy 
for  us  to  support  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
in  large  measure  and  thereby  greatly 
reduce  the  drain  upon  himself  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows,  there  have  actu- 
ally been  two  arguments  posed  for  aid- 
ing Communist  nations,  specifically 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  One,  of  course, 
is  that  it  will  assist  the  people  to  ulti- 
mately overthrow  communism.  The 
other  Is  the  argument  that  It  would 
tend  to  keep  each  country  out  of  the  so- 
called  Soviet  bloc.  Whether  they  are 
already  part  of  it  or  not  is  still  a 
question. 

If  we  are  to  assume  that  there  is  merit 
in  the  original  argument,  then  must  we 
not  also  assume  that  of  the  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  people  around  the 
world  who  have  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  in  the  last  15  years,  the 
majority  of  these  do  not  desire  or  do  not 
want  to  be  under  communist  rule;  there- 
fore, how  do  we  draw  the  line  as  to  when 
we  help  any  one  in  any  country  who 
does  not  desire  to  be  a  Communist? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  well  put.    I  would  hope  that  the 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  would  address  themselves  to  the 
question.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  is 
that  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  com- 
mitted by  a  so-called  iron  curtain  coim-  • 
try,  Yugoslavia  for  example,  is  revision- 
ism, deviation  from  pure  Communist 
doctrine.  As  I  read  the  facts,  in  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  available,  it  appears  that 
the  Yugoslavs  have  deliberately  charted 
a  course  of  deviation  from  party  line 
behavior.  In  this  regard  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Executive  tell  us,  and 
told  us  when  Eisenhower  was  President, 
that  the  way  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
Moscow  and  to  bring  the  revisionists  back 
into  the  straight  Communist  channel  is 
to  hamstring  the  Executive  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  if  communism  is  to  fail  in 
any  of  these  nations.  It  will  fail  because 
of  economic  conditions.  I  think  we  have 
gone  beyond  the  point  where  we  feel 
any  revolt,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  Cuba  or  China,  is  going  to  come 
about.  If  there  is  any  failure,  it  will 
be  an  economic  failure. 

Therefore,  how  then  can  we  justify 
giving  an  injection  of  U.S.  aid  to 
strengthen  a  Communist  economy  when 
that  appears  to  be  the  only  way  it  can 
exist? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  I  may  comment  on 
that.  My  understanding  Is  that  in 
Yugoslavia  the  standard  of  living  has 
risen  quite  spectacularly  compared  to 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries.  This  im- 
provement was  brought  about  in  part, 
we  are  told,  by  aid  and  assistance  that 
the  United  States  has  been  willing  to 
give.  True  or  false?  I  can't  give  a  fiat 
answer.  But,  I  do  think  we  have  to  give 
some  credence  to  the  experts  of  three 
administrations. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Going  one  step  beyond 
that,  I  think  we  must  be  concerned  with 
the  broad  effect  of  aiding  a  Communist 
country  upon  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  In  other  countries.  Let's  put 
ourselves  In  the  position  of  a  Czech  na- 
tional today.  Here  is  a  nation  of  the 
most  freedom -loving  people  that  ever 
existed.  Yet  these  Czechs  see  on  the  one 
h£uid  that  we  are  subsidizing  a  Com- 
munist government  while  taking  part  of 
the  same  dollar  and  giving  it  to  other 
nations  to  maintain  their  freedom.  I 
just  do  not  know  how  we  can  find  In- 
telligent people  in  other  countries  buy- 
ing this  approach.  It  Is  highly  incon- 
sistent, I  would  think,  and  it  would  be 
something  that  any  intelligent  person  in 
other  countries  would  have  every  reason 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  this  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
whole  free  world  applauded  the  efforts 
of  the  Yugoslavs  immediately  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Stalin  to  break  loose 
or  at  least  to  change  their  direction. 
Now,  the  question  is:  Do  the  germs  of 
change  and  the  germs  of  revolt  against 
the  Moscow  imposed  way*  of  life  still 
exist,  and  can  we  assist  them  to  exist? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  add  at  this 
point  that  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
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say  that  Tito  broke  away  from  Stalin. 
Stalin  kicked  Tito  out.  We  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  that  break.  We 
came  along  and  gave  aid  to  him  after 
he  was  kicked  out.  At  that  time  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake.  Stalin  never 
forgave  anyone.  Tito  had  no  choice  but 
to  come  to  us  on  our  terms.  Instead  we 
rushed  over  with  aid  and  kept  him  going 
on  his  terms. 

I  think  in  the  last  analysis  our  decision 
has  to  be  made  on  our  evaluation  of  these 
two  factors :  Can  we  promote  freedom  in 
the  world  and  weaken  the  threat  to  our- 
selves more  by  giving  assistance  to  Com- 
munist governments  in  the  hope  it  will 
enable  them  to  maintain,  to  some  extent, 
independent  operations?  Or  can  we  do 
it  better  by  showing  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  who,  in  my  book,  are 
the  most  dependable  and  important 
allies  we  have,  that  America  is  not  going 
to  use  her  resources  to  sustain  or  build 
up  the  tyrants  who  hold  them  in  subju- 
gation? I  think  our  best  hope  of  getting 
out  of  the  fix  we  are  in,  without  an  all- 
out  atomic  holocaust,  lies  in  the  hearts 
and  will  to  freedom  of  a  billion  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  who  are  in- 
creasingly demonstrating  that  they  want 
to  be  free.  Let  us  not  break  their  hearts 
by  helping  their  oppressors.  Let  us  not 
build  up  the  tyrants  and  enable  them 
better  to  hold  the  people  in  subjugation. 

But,  I  repeat,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  pass  legislation  saying  that 
because  the  majority  of  us  here  may  feel 
this  way,  the  President  cannot  use  our 
surpluses  or  fimds  provided  to  promote 
our  foreign  policy,  to  give  assistance  to 
certain  Communist  countries  if  in  his 
Judgment  he  believes  that  is  the  wisest 
and  safest  course  for  our  country  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  of  continuing  aid  in  any  form  to 
the  Communist  regimes  is  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  American  people. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Acts,  the  Marshall  plan.  I  have 
been  a  supporter  of  these  programs  be- 
cause I  believed  in  them.  I  believed  that 
they  were  necessary  in  the  immediate 
postwar  era  to  save  the  war-devastated 
countries  of  Europe  from  anarchy  and 
the  threat  of  Cotmnunist  subversion  and 
takeover. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  these  pro- 
grams. If  properly  oriented,  can  assist  the 
United  States  in  attaining  its  global  ob- 
jective of  peace  and  freedom  for  all. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  many  Members  of  this  House  that 
countries  struggling  toward  freedom 
and  a  better  life  for  their  people  should 
be  helped  by  the  United  States  because 
such  action  strengthens  the  collective 
ability  and  the  collective  will  of  the  free 
world.  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
cause  of  peace  with  freedom  could  be  ad- 
vanced by  extending  American  assistance 
to  Communist  regimes  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  our  freedoms  and  way  of 
life. 
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My  record  in  the  House  is  clear  on 
this  score. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  and  to  keep 
such  programs  on  the  right  track,  to  as- 
sure their  continuing  support  by  the 
American  people,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  serves  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  future  of  free- 
dom elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  excludes  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  Communist  regimes 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  defines  a 
Communist  regime  in  language  that  is 
understandable  to  all,  and  will  make  for 
orderly  determinations  on  who  should 
and  who  should  not  be  beneficiaries  of 
American  assistance. 

The  American  people  are  more  and 
more  asking  the  question:  What  is  the 
basic  objective  of  the  foreign  assistance 
programs  which  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  support  with  their  hard-earned 
money.  It  may  seem  strange  that  this 
question  haunts  our  public  life  these  14 
years  after  the  launching  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  it  is  not  strange  to  those  who 
sat  in  this  House  when  the  first  foreign 
assistance  program  was  enacted,  or  to 
those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  review 
the  record  of  what  motivated  the  Con- 
gress to  support  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  the  Marshall  plan.  For  the  record  is 
clear  that  a  war-devastated  Europe  had 
little  chance  of  restoring  the  sound 
foundations  for  progressive,  representa- 
tive forms  of  government  without  our 
economic  assistance.  The  specter  of  ag- 
gressive, subversive  communism  threat- 
ened the  future  of  every  European  nation 
in  the  years  immediately  following  hos- 
tilities of  World  War  II. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  restored 
their  countries  and  preserved  the  great 
traditions  of  representative  government 
which  are  the  hallmark  of  Western  civil- 
ization. They  turned  back  the  aggres- 
sive, subversive  tide  of  Russian  commu- 
nism. They  now  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  as  stanch  allies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  common  struggle  with  the  Rus- 
sian imperialists.  Our  economic  assist- 
ance, our  hands  of  friendship,  our  deter- 
mination to  defend  them  until  they  could 
defend  themselves  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  inspiring  story  of  European 
recovery.  But  in  those  days  we  knew 
what  we  had  to  do,  the  issue  was  clear, 
the  challenge  was  evident  and  the  re- 
sponse by  our  people  was  equally 
inspiring. 

Times  have  changed,  and  not  for  the 
better.  Today  few  people  in  or  out  of 
the  Congress  can  state  with  clarity  or 
brevity  the  objectives  of  the  foreign 
assistance  programs  which  extract  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  the  American  tax- 
payers each  year.  No  knowledgeable 
person  can  in  all  honesty  claim  that  these 
programs  are  aimed  at  turning  back  the 
aggressive,  well-organized  forces  of  com- 
munism, nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  these 
programs  are  aimed  at  defeating  the 
Communist  menace  because  such  a  claim 
will  not  now  stand  up  in  light  of  the 
honest  record.  It  is  this  state  of  affairs 
which  has  invited  vigorous  and  growing 
attack  upon  all  aspects  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.  The  public  confu- 
sion which  attends  our  efforts  in  this 


field  is  dangerous.  Our  people  have  a 
right  to  know  what  their  money  is  being 
used  for.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment to  define  our  national  objectives 
in  this  regard  in  the  kind  of  forthright 
language  understood  by  the  average  citi- 
zen. They  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  are 
directed  at  the  defeat  of  communism  or 
whether  they  are  serving  some  other 
purpose. 

The  current  public  issue  revolving 
around  economic  assistance  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  is  a  reflection  of  the  mood  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  sick  and 
tired  of  having  their  money  used  to 
bolster  unpopular  regimes  in  those  coun- 
tries. Make  no  mistake  about  the  feel- 
ings of  our  people  on  this  issue.  They 
are  well  informed  on  the  failures  of  these 
regimes  to  provide  for  the  elementary 
needs  of  the  people  forced  under  their 
control  by  Moscow.  They  are  well  aware 
of  the  unbreakable  ties  between  Tito  and 
the  Russians  and  feel  insulted  when  it  is 
sugge.sted  that  by  bailing  Tito  out  of  his 
economic  mess  he  will  become  a  depend- 
able ally  of  freedoms  cause.  They  are 
equally  aware  of  the  titanic  struggle  now 
going  on  in  Poland  between  militant 
atheists  of  the  Communist  regime  and 
the  devoted  Christian  people  of  that 
country.  Any  support  for  the  Warsaw 
regime  is  support  given  to  the  cause  of 
militant  atheism  in  its  effort  to  stamp 
out  freedom  of  conscience  in  Poland.  To 
the  average  American  these  facts  of  life 
are  clear  beyond  any  doubt.  No  one  will 
ever  convince  them  that  it  is  possible  to 
defeat  an  avowed  enemy  by  strengthen- 
ing his  hand.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
vince the  people  enslaved  by  a  Commu- 
nist regime  that  you  are  helping  them 
when  you  help  the  regime  which  holds 
them  in  bondage.  We  can  do  nothing 
more  than  earn  the  contempt  of  the 
masses  living  under  communism  when 
we  give  any  assistance  to  the  regimes 
which  oppress  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  that  we  put 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  back  on 
the  track  of  sanity  and  high  purpose.  I 
suggest  that  the  Congress  undertake 
that  task  before  the  American  people 
lose  complete  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  their  Government  to  make  those  pro- 
grams work  for  the  victory  of  freedom. 
To  that  end  I  will  propose  the  following 
amendment. 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  to  any  country 
holding  membership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact 
or  the — Comecon— Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance,  or  to  any  country 
whose  form  of  government  is  based  upon 
the  Marxian-Lenin  concept  of  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  supported  by  a 
single  party  which  selects  and  controls 
all  candidates  for  public  oflBce,  and  which 
prohibits  or  restricts  freedom  of  assem- 
bly, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  movement,  and  the 
right  to  dissent.  This  restriction  may 
not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  act. 


The  amendment  which  I  would  offer 
would  deny  any  and  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  Communist  regimes  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  would  deny 
assistance  to  Poland  because  the  regime 
which  controls  that  country  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  Come- 
ccn,  and  meets  all  the  specifications  for 
disqualification  set  forth  in  my  amend- 
ment. Yugoslavia  would  be  denied 
assistance  because  the  regime  in  power 
there  is  Marxian-Lenin,  built  upon  the 
one  party  system  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  which  denies  all  the 
basic  freedoms  to  the  people  under  its 
control.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  have  been  calling  upon  their  gov- 
errunent  to  cio.  That  is  what  our 
government  must  do  if  it  Is  to  warrant 
the  confidence  of  our  people. 

The  amendment  will  not  deny  assist- 
ance to  the  newly  emerging  nations  of 
south  and  southeast  Asia,  or  of  Africa. 
It  allows  the  greatest  possible  latitude 
for  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of 
governments,  best  suited  to  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  the  p>eoples  concerned 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
foundations  of  representative  govern- 
ment, government  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  people  concerned.  If  our  objec- 
tive is  to  promote  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  which  I  believe  all  of  lis  want  it 
to  be,  then  let  us  state  our  case  and  get 
about  the  business  of  helping  those  who 
seek  the  same  objective.  With  equal 
candor,  let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  rec- 
ognize communism  to  be  a  despwiler  of 
human  freedom,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
all  that  we  hold  dear  as  life  Itself  amd 
unworthy  of  assistance  In  any  form  from 
a  free  p>eople. 

I  will  offer  this  amendment  because  I 
am  against  all  aid  to,  and  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  We  must  all  rec- 
ognize that  communism  is  at  war  with  us 
and  with  its  people.  Warfare  to  them 
covers  the  entire  political  spectriun.  To 
them  a  shooting  war  is  only  an  extension 
of  the  cold  war  or  political  action,  which 
can  be  called  on  or  off  at  will. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  said: 

We  value  trade  leaat  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  lor  political  purposes. 

To  all  Communist  countries  economic 
warfare  is  no  less  a  weapon  for  waging 
total  war  than  Is  the  atomic  weapon. 

Food  to  the  Communist  is  a  weapon  of 
war  and  oppression.  I  will  produce  evi- 
dence to  support  this  statement. 

Since  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  are  Com- 
munist countries  and  subscribe  to  and 
follow  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  ideolog- 
ical concepts.  I  will  speak  of  them  as  all 
Inclxisive.  I  will  not  furnish  evidence  on 
this,  since  It  has  been  amply  covered  In 
the  debates  in  the  other  body,  which  ap- 
pear In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
Junes.  8.  and  7, 1962. 

I  will  limit  myself  to  food  as  a  weapon 
of  war  and  repudiating  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  one  of 
the  administrative  sissistants  to  the 
President,  and  printed  on  page  9868  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes- 
day, June  6. 1362. 

In  two  recent  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  10 
and  May  14, 1962. 1  exposed  the  destina- 


tion of  Canadian  wheat  shipments.  To- 
day I  will  further  elaborate  on  this 
subject. 

Students  of  conununism  have  long 
known  that  food  is  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists as  a  weaF>on  of  war  and  oppression. 
Under  their  system  Increased  rations  are 
given  to  the  Communist  elite  and  the 
leaders  of  the  military  machines.  This 
is  their  first  priority  for  food.  Next  are 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  Commvuiist 
Party  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army. 
Lowest  on  the  list  are  the  people  not 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
prisoners.  The  latter  are  on  starvation 
rations  while  the  foimer  are  rationed  as 
the  party  sees  fit. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
admitted  that  we  have  no  way  to  assure 
how  our  aid  is  being  used  or,  if  it  has 
been  transshipped  to  other  satellite  na- 
tions or  the  Soviet  Union.  This  testi- 
mony was  given  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Export  Controls. 

Therefore,  food  sent  to  Communist 
countries  goes  mainly  to  feed  the  Com- 
munist elite  and  the  military  machine. 
If  there  were  ways  to  assure  that  our 
food  would  go  to  the  people,  I  would 
favor  this  type  of  aid  for  humanitarian 
reasons. 

One  of  the  Communist  methods  for 
eliciting  individual  compliance  is  barren 
environment ;  monotonous  food ;  and  re- 
stricted movement. 

To  further  explain  this  system.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  ever  given  by  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment official.  Dr.  Charles  Mayo's  state- 
ment in  Committee  I.  at  the  UJJ.,  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  charge  that  the  United  States 
used  bacteriological  weapons  on  Korea 
in  October  1953: 

The  Information  on  the  treatment  which 
the  Communists  gave  in  their  effort  to  ex- 
tract confessions  suggests  that  the  Com- 
munists were  deliberately  iislng  the  same 
technique  which  the  famous  Soviet  psychol- 
ogist PavloT  used  with  his  experiments  on 
dogs  and  rats.  This  technique  as  you  all 
iLnow  is  known  as  the  conditioned 
reflex. 

This  is  the  very  technique  which  the  Com- 
munists appear  to  have  used  on  their  in- 
tended "germ  warfare"  victims.  Resistance 
was  punished  with  kicks  and  slaps  in  the 
face,  with  starvation  food  rstloiu  lowered 
stlU  further,  with  dire  threats  of  death. 
Signs  of  cooperation  were  rewarded  with  In- 
creasea  In  rations. 

The  entire  scheme  was  well  planned  and 
Implemented.  Returning  prisoners  have 
verified  that  the  experts  applying  the 
wearing  down  process  were  highly  trained, 
efficient .  and  weU  educated.  They  were  spe- 
clallsu  in  the  appUcation  of  psychological 
torments. 

The  steps  as  determined  from  a  study  of 
the  techniques  and  methods  employed  by  the 
Communists  are  as  follows : 

1.  Immediate  and  constant  indoctrination 
(interruptions  occur  during  periods  of  appU- 
cation of  the  wearing  down  process) . 

2.  The  establishment  of  minimum  quanti- 
ties of  food,  sleep,  shelter,  coupled  with  ill 
treatment  (tlireats  and  torture).  This  ini- 
tial stage  includes  enough  food  to  keep  a 
man  alive — 400  to  000  grams,  which  amount 
will  gradually  weaken  and  starve  a  man. 

The  above  information  on  the  use  of 
food  on  prisoners  to  elicit  compliance 
came  from  American  prisoners  of  war, 
upon  whom  food  was  used  as  a  weapon 
of  war. 


The  Chinese  Communist  nation  Is 
presently  suffering  turmoil  and  upheaval 
caused  by  shortage  of  food.  This  con- 
dition has  affected  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist armies.  Food  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  is  approaching  starvation 
rations  and  morale  is  at  a  low  ebb.  This 
condition  is  lowering  the  threat  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  army  as  a  combat 
effective  organization.  An  example  on 
how  food  can  affect  any  army  was  the 
Korean  war.  On  the  attack  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  were  given  100  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  7  days'  ration  of 
wheat  or  rice.  While  attacking,  the 
Chinese  Commimist  soldiers  consumed 
their  meager  rations  in  3  or  4  days.  This 
caused  the  attack  to  bog  down  and  grind 
to  a  halt.  They  had  ample  ammunition 
but  no  food. 

On  May  10,  1962,  speaking  in  the 
House,  I  suggested  that  a  key  to  the 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
Red  Chinese  and  the  Russians  might  be 
their  food  purchases  and  shipments  from 
the  free  world.  There  are  evidences  of 
new  failures  of  the  agricultural  system 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  cannot  allow 
this  to  be  apparent  to  the  free  world. 
They  carmot  bleed  their  satellites,  be- 
cause the  system  has  failed  in  China, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland.  Yugoslavia  is  also  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  failure  of  the  promised 
Utopia  of  socialism,  not  only  In  agricul- 
ture, but  industry. 

The  Communist  bloc,  during  1961,  im- 
ported over  10  million  tons  of  food  from 
Canada.  Australia,  France,  Argentina, 
and  the  United  States.  They  have  con- 
tracted for  smother  5  million  tons  In 
1962  and  even  contracted  for  1963-64 
crops  from  Canada  and  Prance.  A  mil- 
lion tons  of  this  food  which  includes 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  flour  has  been 
shipped  to  Albania,  East  Germany,  and 
North  Korea  from  Canada. 

China  has  been  acting  as  broker  for 
the  Russian  bloc  and  even  Cuba.  If  we 
leave  even  a  crack  open  In  the  door,  ship- 
ments of  United  States  food  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  will  find  its  way  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  still  fresh  In  the 
minds  of  the  captive  peoples  how  the 
Red  armies  stripped  the  satellite  states 
and  how  their  economies  are  closely  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia  is  no  exception  to  the 
above.  Their  regime  Is  similar  In  all 
respects  to  the  Soviets,  even  to  slave  la- 
bor camps.  Before  I  answer  the  admin- 
istration arguments  presented  by  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  appears  that  the  President's  ad- 
visers are  not  keeping  him  properly  ad- 
vised. At  a  recent  press  conference,  the 
President  stated  that  Tito  closed  the 
border  to  Greek  partisans.  Recent  facts 
reveal  that  far  from  deviating  from  the 
international  Communist  line,  Yugo- 
slavia closed  its  border  to  Greek  par- 
tisans in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and 
direct  orders  of  Stalin. 

This  evidence  appears  In  a  book,  "Con- 
versations With  Stalin,"  by  Milovan 
DjUas.  On  May  14,  1962,  Djilas  was 
sent  to  prison  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  for  divulging  oflBcial 
secrets.  One  of  the  conversations  be- 
tween Djilas  and  Stalin  related  in  this 
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book  tx)ok  place  on  February  10,  1948. 
He  wrote : 

Stalin  then  turned  to  the  uprising  In 
Greece.  "The  uprising  In  Greece  hag  to  fold 
up."  He  used  for  this,  the  word  "svernuV 
which  means  literally  "to  roll  up."  "Do  you 
believe"  he  turned  to  KardelJ,  "In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  uprising  in  Greece?" 

Kardelj  replied: 

If  foreign  Intervention  does  not  grow  and 
if  serious  political  and  military  errors  are 
not  made. 

Stalin  went  on,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  Kardelj  s  opinion: 

If,  if  no;  they  have  no  prospect  of  success 
at  all.  What  do  you  think,  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States — the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  state  in  the 
•world — will  permit  you  to  break  their  line 
of  communication  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 
Nonsense.  And  we  have  no  navy.  The  up- 
rising in  Greece  must  be  stopped,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  this  ends  the  bankrupt 
argxunent  that  Tito  closed  the  border. 

Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy  speaking  for  the 
administration  stated : 

This  is  a  moment  of  great  delicacy  in  in- 
ternal political  balance  within  the  Com- 
munist world. 

This  appears  to  me  similar  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  argument  of  diffusion 
of  power  and  fragmentation  within  the 
Communist  world.  The  Soviet  system 
of  control  emanating  from  the  KGB 
Committee  for  State  Security  and  GRU 
Chief  Intelligence  Directorate,  Ministry 
of  Defense,  is  tighter  and  stronger  than 
ever.  Communist  espionage  and  subver- 
sive nets  are  well  organized  and  effec- 
tive. The  stooge  governments  are 
closely  controlled  and  subservient.  Their 
police  apparatus  is  still  all  powerful. 

Mr.  Bundy  claims  "That  all  our  in- 
telligence evidence,  the  reports  of  our 
Ambassadors,  and  our  own  appreciation 
of  the  relations  we  are  conducting  with 
the  Soviets  point  to  a  struggle  between 
those  who  believe  in  putting  the  Soviets 
into  a  more  aggressive  Chinese  posture 
and  those  who  assess  American  strength 
and  determination  for  what  they  are  and 
wish  the  Communist  bloc  to  deal  with  us 
more  realistically  and  peacefully.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  work  in  fa- 
vor of  the  hardliners  in  the  Kremlin  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  bloc." 

I  challenge  Mr.  Bundy  to  produce  this 
intelligence.  Not  intelligence  estimates 
slanted  to  fit  a  preconceived  idea,  but 
hard,  factual  intelligence.  Does  he,  for 
one  moment,  think  that  there  are  soft- 
liners  in  the  Presidium  and  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  so,  who 
are  they?  I  am  convinced  that  any  soft- 
liner  would  have  been  dead  long  ago. 
Does  he  think  there  are  different  assess- 
ments of  our  strength  and  determination 
within  the  Soviet  Union? 

Again  I  would  like  to  see  the  evidence 
and  names  of  these  people,  making  as- 
sessments independent  of  Khrushchev. 

I  believe  that  the  Russian-Chinese 
split  is  a  reality  only  in  the  Department 
of  State  and  in  the  minds  of  White  House 
advisers  like  Mr.  Bundy. 

The  President's  adviser  also  says : 

Our  policy  in  giving  small  amounts  of  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  has  been  one  of  assisting  it 


to    maintain    some    freedom    of    maneuver 
against  the  Kremlin. 

Tito  has  recently  announced  that  his 
foreign  policies  objectives  are  consistent 
with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
announcement  came  after  the  recent 
Gromyko  visit  to  Belgrade.  It  appears 
that  our  aid  has  preserved  Tito  so  that 
he  could  have  freedom  of  maneuver 
against  the  United  States.  This  was 
amply  revealed  in  the  debates  in  the 
other  body  upon  the  subject  of  aid  to 
Yugoslavia. 
Another  statement  in  the  letter  says: 
Nothing  is  more  helpful  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  of  the  free 
world  than  the  maintenance  of  some  range 
of  choice  within  the  bloc. 

This  again  is  another  figment  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Presidential  advisers. 
Another  way  of  expressing  this  in  State 
Department  language  is,  "the  forces  of 
diffusion  and  fragmentation  are  exerting 
themselves  within  the  Communist  bloc 
causing  a  mellowing  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude." 

Again  I  ask  for  evidence.  Mr.  Bundy 
speaks  as  if  the  secret  police  and  Com- 
munist armies  have  turned  into  Boy 
Scouts  or  Peace  Corr>s  groups.  The  KQB 
and  GRU  will  enforce  the  orders  of  the 
Communist  regimes  and  insure  that  food 
goes  to  only  those  that  the  Communist 
Party  decrees. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  letter  Mr. 
Bundy  states : 

The  amendment  would  remove  all  oppor- 
tunities for  calculated  responses  and  would 
freeze  us  out  of  any  ability  to  affect  affairs 
in  these  countries. 

The  only  effect  I  have  seen  of  our  aid 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  is  that  It  has 
perpetuated  their  regimes.  During  my 
lifetime,  the  only  action  that  has  affected 
the  Communist  is  strength  and  deter- 
mination supported  by  military  might, 
not  food  for  the  party  elite  or  wishful 
thinking  that  the  Communists  are 
evolving  into  a  peaceful  group. 

During  the  debate  in  the  other  body 
the  question  arose  on  the  definition  of 
Marxism.  To  me  Marxism  or  Soviet 
fascism,  means  that  all  power  is  in  the 
control  of  a  few  persons.  It  is  extreme 
socialism  which  deifies  matter  and  the 
state;  specifically,  that  all  power,  polit- 
ical, economic,  social,  and  financial  re- 
sides in  the  state,  namely  in  the  hands  of 
atheistic  rulers. 

Agreement  between  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Canada  are  to  ship  6  million 
tons  of  wheat  from  Canada  to  China 
from  1961  to  1963.  The  shipments  have 
been,  January  1962,  820.000  tons  of 
wheat,  190.000  tons  of  barley;  February, 
116.000  tons  of  wheat;  March,  1,060  tons 
of  wheat. 

In  1962  Australia  shipped. 600,000  tons 
of  wheat;  Argentina  shipped  100,000  tons 
of  wheat,  160.000  tons  of  maize;  France 
shipped  400,000  tons  of  wheat.  Eighty 
thousand  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  went 
to  Albania  and  East  German  ports.  The 
total  shipments  from  Canada,  eastern 
ports,  was  150,000  tons.  They  have  con- 
tracted for  a  total  of  4  million  tons  in 
1962  and  1  million  tons  from  1962  to 
1964  from  France.  In  addition  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  in  1962  received 
300,000  tons  of  rice  from  Burma.    The 


total  shipments  to  Albania,  East  Ger- 
many, and  North  Korea  in  1962,  total 
370  tons.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand tons  will  be  shipped  in  1963  to 
Albania,  East  Germany,  and  North  Ko- 
rea. Communist  China  has  contracted 
for  300,000  tons  of  flour  from  East 
Germany. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Ameri- 
can aid  should  be  furnished  to  Commu- 
nist regimes  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
a  number  of  justifications  in  support  of 
such  aid  have  been  advanced.  It  appears 
that  no  clear,  open  justification  can  be 
made  for  any  program  that  provides  ma- 
terial assistance  to  a  Communist  regime 
anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  a 
large  assortment  of  dubious  opinions 
have  been  advanced,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  loose  thinking,  in  an  effort 
to  complicate  what  is  and  should  remain 
a  very  simple  and  basic  issue.  The  result 
is  widespread  public  confusion  as  to  why 
we  have  been  extending  assistance  to 
those  countries  and  why  we  should  con- 
tinue assistance  to  them. 

As  is  well  known,  I  have  opposed  any 
form  of  American  assistance  to  any 
Communist  regime,  believing  as  I  do  that 
such  assistance  does  nothing  more  than 
strengthen  the  dictatorship  of  commu- 
nism and  increases  the  capabilities  of  our 
self -proclaimed  enemy.  My  opposition 
to  such  programs  is  stronger  today  be- 
cause the  accumulated  evidence  is  over- 
whelming in  support  of  terminating  aid 
programs  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
Communist  Poland.  The  public  clamor 
against  such  programs  has  been  increas- 
ing with  each  passing  year.  This  year 
it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  imder- 
estimate  public  reaction  against  such  aid 
programs  to  Communist  regimes.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  popular  opposition 
among  our  people  to  lending  support  for 
any  program  that  would  directly  or  in- 
directly strengthen  the  threat  of  world 
communism,  which  threat  is  now  all  too 
clear  and  real. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  public 
airing  to  the  justifications  most  fre- 
quently heard  in  support  of  continuing 
such  aid,  I  have  taken  time  to  research 
the  question  and  to  consult  with  a  wide 
range  of  parties  involved.  The  main 
lines  of  attack,  together  with  my  ap- 
praisal thereof,  are : 

First.  To  oppose  aid  to  Poland  or  Yu- 
goslavia is  to  refuse  support  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  show  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  judgment. 

This  argument  suggests  that  Congress 
is  not  a  deliberative  body  in  which  the 
merits  of  any  legislative  proposal  are 
carefully  examined  and  voted  up  or  down 
by  the  membership  thereof.  It  also  sug- 
gests that  in  certain  matters  Congress 
should  act  as  a  rubberstamp  operation — 
merely  ratifying  proposals  made  by  the 
Executive — particularly  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are.  Congress  has  just  as  much  respKjn- 
sibility  as  the  President  for  determining 
whether  any  of  the  taxpayers  money 
should  be  spent  in  support  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  in  Yugoslavia  or  Poland. 
Otherwise  what  is  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing legislation  and  why  is  such  legis- 
lation brought  before  the  House? 


To  suggest  that  foreign  policy  is  not 
a  suitable  area  for  review  by  Congress 
or  is  an  area  in  which  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  not  expected  to  be 
well  informed,  is  a  dangerous  proposi- 
tion. At  best,  it  suggests  that  foreign 
policy  considerations  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  Members  of  Congress  and  that 
such  matters  should  be  judged  only  by 
a  select  group  who  somehow  claim  to 
know  what  is  best  for  the  American 
people.  At  worst.  It  proposes  that  Con- 
gress abdicate  Its  responsibilities  be- 
cause representative  government  Is  In- 
capable of  sound  decisions  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear — my  op- 
position to  continuing  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Poland  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  con- 
fidence in  the  person  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  does  reflect  my  disagreement 
with  proposals  being  made  by  the 
administratlort  In  this  critical  area.  It 
will  be  a  dark  day  for  representative 
goverrunent  if  Members  of  Congress  are 
deterred  from  exercising  their  best  judg- 
ments on  matters  before  the  House  be- 
cause of  fear  that  their  judgments  might 
be  contrary  to  the  proposals  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

Second.  It  is  possible  to  give  aid  to 
the  people  ol  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
without  lending  support  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes  in  those  countries. 

I  have  found  no  one  advancing  such 
an  Idea  who  has  been  able  to  substanti- 
ate it.  It  sounds  good  until  It  Is  chal- 
lenged. The  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  any  aid  going  to  Communist  Poland 
or  Communist  Yugoslavia  is  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  regimes  In  power.  It  has 
been  suid  remains  impossible  to  make 
any  direct  contact  with  the  masses  of 
peoples  In  those  countries.  Our  con- 
tacts with  regard  to  all  type  of  assistance 
programs  are  limited  to  the  Communist 
regimes  In  those  cotintries.  Those  Com- 
munist regimes  determine  how  all  aid 
from  the  Unltc'd  States  Is  to  be  used — 
down  to  the  last  can  of  beans.  Their 
decisions  are  based  strictly  on  require- 
ments calculated  to  maintain  them  in 
power  and  to  strengthen  their  oppressive 
hand  over  the  people.  In  past  years  a 
considerable  effort  has  been  made  by 
American  voluntary  agencies  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  relief  programs  in 
those  countries,  administered  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  guarantee  that  the 
recipients  would  know  the  assistance  they 
receive  came  from  the  American  people. 
Every  one  of  these  efforts  has  failed,  but 
only  because  the  regimes  In  power  op- 
posed such  efforts.  Today  no  American 
voluntary  agencies  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  relief  programs  in  either  of 
these  countries.  Our  experience  should 
make  It  abundantly  clear  the  Communist 
regimes  In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  regard 
American  assistance  as  a  powerful  weap- 
on In  building  up  their  own  prestige 
and  strengthening  their  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  the  people.  To  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  It  Is  possible  to  help  the  people 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  without 
strengthening  the  Communist  regimes 
which  control  them,  is  to  defy  a  long 
record  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Third.  If  aid  Is  not  given  to  the  Com- 
munist regimes  in  Poland   and  Yugo- 


slavia, the  "hard  liners"  who  want  to 
return  to  the  Stalin  policies  will  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  the  "soft  liners"  who 
now  control  those  Communist  regimes. 

Such  a  clalmer  as  this  lends  powerful 
support  to  one  of  the  main  strategy  lines 
of  the  Khrushchev  manifesto  proclaimed 
at  the  22d  Congress  of  the  Conununist 
Party.  That  Communist  policy  line  re- 
lates to  peaceful  coexistence  between 
countries  of  different  social  systems. 
The  "soft  lines"  are  Illusions  and  repre- 
sent nothing  but  a  change  in  tactics 
called  for  by  the  Khrushchev  manifesto. 
Let  me  quote  a  pertinent  paragraph  from 
that  manifesto  setting  forth  the  new 
Cwrununist  action  guidelines  on  peaceful 
coexistence : 

Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does  not 
imply  renunciation  of  the  class  struggle,  as 
the  revisionists  claim.  The  coexistence  of 
states  with  different  social  systems  is  a  form 
of  class  struggle  between  socialism  and  capi- 
talism. 

In  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
favorable  opportunities  are  provided  for  the 
development  of  the  class  struggle  in  the  capi- 
talist countries  and  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  the  peoples  of  the  colonial  and 
dependent  countries.  •  •  •  It  implies  inten- 
sification of  the  struggle  of  the  working 
class,  of  all  the  Communist  Parties,  for  the 
triumph  of  Socialist  ideas.  But  the  ideolog- 
ical and  political  disputes  between  states 
must  not  be  settled  through  war. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  Communist 
directive  makes  it  clear  that  peaceful 
coexistence  means  a  softer  and  less  bois- 
terous approach  should  be  made  by  Com- 
munists in  all  dealings  with  the  free 
world  commimlty  so  that  the  enemy  will 
be  encouraged  to  relax  its  guard  and  ac- 
cept the  peaceful  conquest  of  world 
communism.  There  are  no  "hard  lin- 
ers" or  "soft  liners."  This  is  a  term 
created  in  the  minds  of  our  policy  plan- 
ners. If  there  are  differences  they  exist 
only  in  the  tactic  or  technique  employed 
by  the  Conununists  to  accomplish  the 
unchanging  objective.  Commonsense 
tells  us  that  all  Communists  are  vicious 
enemies  of  freedom  and  ought  to  be 
treated  accordingly. 

Fourth.  If  we  do  not  give  aid  to  the 
Communist  regimes  of  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia we  will  be  turning  our  backs  on 
the  forces  of  nationalism — our  friends — 
in  those  countries. 

This  argument  suggests  a  working  re- 
lationship between  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  that 
is,  the  native  freedom  forces  striving  for 
a  return  of  their  national  independence, 
and  the  Communist  regimes  imposed 
uix>n  their  countries  by  Moscow.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  these  two  forces 
are  In  violent,  if  somewhat  silent,  con- 
flict in  both  those  countries.  Any  Com- 
munist regime  regards  nationalism  as  Its 
most  potent  enemy,  and  acts  accordingly 
In  dealing  with  it.  Similarly,  the  Ub- 
erating  forces  of  nationali.<^m  have  made 
the  Communist  regime  in  both  those 
countries  their  single  target — knowing 
that  such  Commimist  regimes  must  be 
destroyed  before  national  independence 
can  be  restored  to  their  homeland.  It  is 
time  U.S.  foreign  policy  recognized  these 
simple  facts  of  life  with  regard  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  We  should  join  hands 
of  friendship  with  the  forces  of  national- 
Ism  In  Poland  and  In  Yugoslavia  by  de- 


nying all  aid  to  the  Communist  regimes 
now  in  control  of  those  countries. 

I  now  list  justifications  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
9.  For  the  answer,  I  will  refer  to  the 
hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control.  House  Resolution  403. 

Fifth.  There  is  growing  freedom  in 
Poland,  and  if  we  now  turn  them  down 
in  aid  we  will  cut  short  this  evolution 
toward  freedom — page  26,  report  on 
House  Resolution  403. 

The  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  se- 
lect committee: 

Poland  *  *  *  is  clearly  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.  It  Is  bound  to  the  U.S3Jt.  not 
only  through  such  formal  instrumentalities 
as  the  Warsaw  pact,  but  also  because  of  its 
expoeed  geographic  position  and  its  heavy 
economic  dependence  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  Soviet  troops  are  still  (M'esent  in  Poland. 
The  Polish  position  on  International  issues 
ts  rarely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  itself.  In  brief,  Poland  is  a  part  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  and  U.S.  policies  must  fully 
take  account  of  this  fact. 

Sixth.  Giving  or  selling  food  to  Yugo- 
slavia is  an  act  of  charity  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  building  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  communism  in  those 
countries — page  624,  House  Resolution 
403,  part  2. 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Poland  provides  that  10  percent  of  the 
dinar  sales  proceeds  will  be  reserved  few  U.S. 
Government  uses  in  accordance  with  section 
104  of  Public  Law  480.  The  remaining  90 
percent  of  the  sales  proceeds  will  be  loaned 
to  Yugoslavia  for  various  economic  develop- 
ment purposes. 

Seventh.  Aid  to  Poland  is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  section  109  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act — page  629,  House  Resolu- 
tion 403,  part  2. 

Poland  has  given  Cuba  $12  million  In 
aid. 

Eighth.  Yugoslavia  does  not  export 
our  aid  to  U.S.S.R. — page  612,  House  Res- 
olution 403.  part  2. 

Yugoslavia  In  1960  exported  $62  mil- 
lion in  food  beverages,  tobacco,  and  raw 
materials  to  the  U55  Jl. 

Ninth.  Encouraging  Yugoslavian  in- 
dependence from  Moscow  will  widen  the 
Slno-Soviet  split — page  594,  House  Res- 
olution 403,  part  2. 

Yugoslavia  has  voted  with  tiie  Soviet 
Union  to  seat  Communist  China  in  the 
U.N. 

Tenth.  Yugoslavia  follows  an  inde- 
pendent policy  at  the  XJH. 

During  1961,  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  United  States  4  times,  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  66  times,  and  with  neither  18 
times.  The  United  States  and  the 
UJ5JS Jl.  voted  together  48  times.  Yugo- 
slavia voted  42  times  with  UJS.S.R.  and 
the  United  States,  six  times  with 
neither.  When  the  United  States  did 
not  vote  for  16  times,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  United  States  2  times, 
U.S.S.R.  12  times,  and  neither  2  times. 
This,  as  Tito  has  mentioned,  shows  a 
consistency  with  Soviet  foreign  policy  on 
all  Important  matters  furthering  the 
Communist  cause. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  GallaghkrI  . 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  point  in  the  debate  I  would  like  to 
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call  the  Committee's  attention  to  sec- 
tion 620,  which  is  now  in  the  act,  and 
which  states  that — 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  country 
Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  143  further 
states,  with  reference  to  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia,  as  follows: 

In  furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain 
its  Independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  Is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  fvu-nlshlng  of  such  assistance 
is  In  the  Interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives fully  and  constantly  Informed 
of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
presently  in  the  act. 

This  is  sufficiently  restrictive  to  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  those  who  abhor  com- 
munism while  still  allowing  the  Chief 
Executive  sufficient  flexibility  to  carry 
out  a  policy  in  opposition  to  communism 
and  extending  our  Nation's  best  interest. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  and,  indeed,  to  call  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  fact:  That  while  we 
Americans  may  have  some  deep-rooted 
differences  of  opinion  in  this  body  on 
such  matters  as  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, on  the  farm  bill,  and  various  other 
domestic  issues  which  confront  this 
country,  I  think  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  certainly 
demonstrates  that  in  times  of  crises 
when  we  are  determined  to  win  this  cold 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  we  Ameri- 
cans know  how  to  lock  arms  and  march 
together  toward  a  course  which  is  going 
to  bring  the  ultimate  defeat  of  interna- 
tional communism,  and  bring  to  the  180 
million  people  in  the  ciaptive  nations  of 
Europe  freedom  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay] 
for  his  statement.  It  is  indeed  a  cou- 
rageous statement.  Why,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  do  is  to  go  back  home  and 
say,  "Yes;  I  supported  legislation  to  deny 
any  further  sissistance  to  the  people  of 
these  Communist  countries."  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  You  make  points 
with  that  sort  of  argument.  But  I  sub- 
mit, my  colleagues,  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  will  require  the  highest  degree  of 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  because  it  requires  deep 
understanding  of  what  this  problem  is  all 
about.  This  will  require  a  deep  under- 
standing because  the  issues  are  not  easy 
of  solution.  But  I  say  to  you  one  thing : 
If  this  Congress  accomplished  nothing 
else,  every  single  man  and  woman  who 
is  a  Member  of  this  Congress  can  go 
home  when  Congress  adjourns  holding 


his  or  her  head  high  with  pride,  knowing 
that  at  this  session  of  Congress  we  have 
written  a  record  of  defense  for  the 
United  States  which  has  turned  the  tide 
against  international  communism. 

We  Americans  joined  hands  together 
as  Democrats  and  Republicans;  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  was  not  a  dissent- 
ing vote  on  this  year's  defense  appro- 
priation bill.  This  was  the  vote  that 
served  notice  on  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
15  years  of  retreating  are  over,  that  we 
Americans  are  determined  that  freedom 
shall  reign  in  this  world;  we  are  deter- 
mined to  hold  our  position  in  Berlin;  we 
are  determined  to  hold  our  position  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  determined  to  drive 
back  the  Communists  wherever  they  try 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  And 
you  men  and  women  of  this  Congress 
voted  an  appropriation  bill  under  the 
careful  guidance  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Greorgia 
I  Mr.  Vinson],  and  the  pentlemen  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Thomas]  so 
that  today  Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  that 
our  country  is  ready  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend its  position.  If  Khrushchev  Is  fool- 
ish enough  to  violate  the  peace  of  the 
world  he  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  suf- 
fer the  full  consequences. 

This  was  accomplished  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  men  and  women  who 
rose  above  partisanship,  men  and  women 
who  recognized  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronted their  Nation,  men  and  women 
who  saw  the  great  opportunity  to  drive 
back  the  evils  of  international  commu- 
nism. And  I  am  proud  that  I  was  one  of 
those  Members  who  voted  for  this  bill. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  now 
again  confronted  with  another  issue 
which  is  designed  to  further  weaken  the 
Communist  hold  over  the  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  issue  is  very  sim- 
ple Eind  clear:  Shall  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  a  free  hand  in  help- 
ing the  victims  of  communism  whenever 
he  believes  such  assistance  will  help 
these  people  free  themselves  from  Com- 
munist rule?  Why,  of  course,  we  are  all 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  180  million 
people  of  Europe  today  must  suffer  the 
indignity  of  Communist  rule.  As  far  as 
I  know  all  but  just  a  small  handful  of 
those  people  reject  communism  with  the 
sajne  degree  of  stubbornness  as  does 
every  Member  in  this  House  and  for  that 
matter,  every  American. 

Do  you  think  for  one  second  that  Mr. 
Gcmulka  or  Mr.  Tito  or  Mr.  Ulbricht  or 
any  one  of  those  despotic  Communist 
rulers  could  survive  more  than  1  hour 
if  the  people  of  their  respective  nations 
had  the  right,  the  freedom,  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government?  Do  you 
think  there  is  more  than  1  percent 
of  people  in  any  one  of  these  Commu- 
ni.st-dominated  countries  who  live  un- 
der communism  today  because  they  want 
to?  Do  you  think  these  people  believe 
in  communism,  in  the  Godless  dogma  of 
communism?    Why,  of  course  not. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  stand  here  in  this 
well  and  say,  "I  am  against  all  aid  to 
Communist  countries,"  but  ask  yourself. 
How  did  those  noble  countries  get  there? 
They  did  not  choose  communism.  It 
wjis  imposed  upon  them.  And  those  peo- 
ple today  are  doing  a  magnificent  job 
wherever  possible,  within  their  means,  to 


resist  communism.  Yes,  in  Poland  alone, 
85  percent  of  the  farmers  in  that  coun- 
try, which  is  observing  the  1,000th  anni- 
versary— 85  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
Poland  refuse  to  submit  to  Communist 
rule  and  they  conduct  their  farms  under 
free  enterprise.  And  Mr.  Gpmulka 
knows  that  Polish  farmers  are  not  much 
different  from  American  farmers.  The 
fibers  of  freedom  and  liberty  are  so  deep- 
ly ingrained  in  those  rui-al  people  of 
Poland  that  Mr.  Gomulka  is  not  making 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  collectivize  them 
because  he  knows  he  would  fail. 

This  nation,  which  is  95  percent  Ro- 
man Catholic,  continues  today  to  give 
its  loyalty  to  the  chuich  of  its  belief  and 
again  Mr.  Gomulka  recognizes  that  he 
cannot  fight  the  deep-rooted  principles 
of  religious  freedom  that  exist  in  those 
Polish  people. 

Cardinal  Wyszynski  continues  today  as 
the  prince  of  his  church  in  Poland.  Can 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  deny  that  the 
30  miUion  gallant  people  of  Poland  must 
suffer  Communist  domination  com- 
pletely against  their  will?  Or  can  any- 
one deny  that  these  heroic  Poles  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  resisting 
communism  under  most  difficult  condi- 
tions? 

I  tell  you  tliis,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
before  the  House  today  Is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  manifest  the  same  degree  of 
trust  in  President  Kennedy  that  we  had 
in  President  Eisenhower  in  deciding 
when  America  should  assist  these  coun- 
tries or  when  it  should  not?  If  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  based  on  his 
best  judgment,  his  best  information,  de- 
cides that  further  assistance  to  Poland 
is  useless,  I,  as  one  American,  will  ac- 
cept that  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  on  the  floor  of  this  House  should 
try  to  make  that  decision. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  do  not  have  the  information  that 
they  have.  But  I  am  privileged  to  meet 
very  frequently  with  many  people  who 
know  the  situation  in  Poland,  people  who 
have  been  there,  who  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  tlieir  relatives,  with' 
their  friends.  I  tell  you  that  communism 
is  losing  ground  not  only  in  Poland  but 
all  over  the  world,  and  you  people  have 
made  it  so.  nobody  else.  You  men  and 
women  in  this  Congress  who  passed  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  which  served 
notice  on  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Mr. 
Gomulka.  Mr.  Tito,  and  all  the  other 
Communi.st  leadeis  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  back  down.  Today  the  Com- 
munists are  in  retreat.  I  cannot  quote 
this  American  because  the  House  rules 
pi-event  me,  but  I  can  quote  from  a  radio 
speech  he  made  in  Chicago  yesterday 
which  is  quoted  in  this  morning's  Chicago 
Tribune: 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  Premier  Khrushchev, 
while  touring  in  the  Rumanian  provinces, 
blamed  all  the  food  shortages  and  economic 
Ills  of  the  Communist  bloc  on  the  United 
Slates,  and  proposed  as  the  only  solution 
for  tlie  economic  troubles  of  the  Communists 
the  fall  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  to  communism. 

Khrushchev  is  actually  xising  the  economic 
distress  of  the  Communist-dominated  peo- 
ples to  goad  the  Communists  Into  even  more 
strenuous  efforts  to  bring  the  free  world 
under  the  domination  of  communism. 


There  are  those  who  claim  that  deny- 
ing food  and  other  assistance  to  Com- 
munist-dominated nations  will  speed 
along  the  downfall  of  communism.  This 
may  be  true  In  some  cases. 

It  is  entirely  ixjssible  that  the  farmers 
may  revolt  and  stage  an  uprising  in 
China  because  of  the  famine  Red  China 
is  experiencing.  The  peculiar  geographi- 
cal position  of  Red  China  may  make  that 
possible  because  the  mainland  Chinese 
might  be  helped  by  Chiang's  forces  on 
Formosa.  I  do  not  know.  But  we  do 
know  that  because  of  the  difficult 
geographical  position  of  Poland,  an  up- 
rising without  outside  intervention  is 
impossible.  No  responsible  person  would 
advocate  a  revolt  In  Poland  when  we 
recall  how  the  Hungarian  uprising  was 
crushed  by  Soviet  tanks.  How  else,  then, 
can  the  people  of  Poland  break  them- 
selves of  their  Communist  yoke  except 
by  constant,  steady  pressure  against 
their  Communist  rulers,  pointing  out  the 
shortcomings,  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Communist  system.  This  is  being  done 
in  Poland  every  day  in  every  way. 
Gomulka  today  is  the  butt  of  some  of 
the  greatest  jokes  in  the  world  because 
the  Poles  hold  him  in  ridicule.  He  wishes 
he  could  do  something  about  it  but  he 
cannot. 

Continued  assistance  to  these  victims 
of  communism  is  a  judgment  we  ought 
to  delegate  to  the  President.  We  have 
communism  in  retreat,  let  us  not  upset 
a  policy  whicli  has  iwoven  successful 
in  Poland.  Thie  strong  ties  which  the 
people  of  Poland  manifest  toward  the 
United  States  are  well  known  to  all  of 
us.  Recently  a  distinguished  group  of 
American  journalists  visited  Poland  and 
reported  In  great  detail  how  the  Poles 
continue  to  look  toward  America  as 
their  greatest  friend.  There  is  nothing 
Khru.shchev  would  want  more  than  to 
destroy  this  Image  of  America  among  the 
people  of  Poland.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  full  bankruptcy 
of  commimism  is  being  manifested  In 
Russia.  Mr.  Khrushchev  cannot  get  his 
farm  program  going.  The  full  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Communist  ideology  is 
being  manifested  in  China  and  every 
other  country  in  the  world  where  the 
Communists  are  in  power.  Why  do  you 
suppose  they  had  to  put  up  the  Berlin 
wall?  Because  of  the  complete  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Communist  ideology  in 
East  Germany. 

Therefore  I  say  to  you,  the  easy  thing 
is  to  say,  "Yes.  I  voted  against  any  fur- 
ther aid  to  these  Communist  countries." 
But  let  us  keej)  one  thing  in  mind.  These 
are  Commvmist-dominated  countries. 
Neither  the  people  of  Poland  nor  Czecho- 
slovakia nor  any  one  of  the  18  countries 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  enumerated 
are  Communif^t;  only  their  illegal  gov- 
ernments are  ruled  by  Communists. 
You  and  I  know  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  would  throw  off  the  Communist 
yoke  tomorro^v  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  going  to  hear  a  great 
deal  of  debate  about  that  subject,  but 
tonight  when  you  are  alone  with  your 
judgment  and  conscience,  before  you  go 
to  sleep,  think  how  you  will  vote  tomor- 
row on  the  profHjsed  amendment.  Are 
we  going  to  tie  the  President's  hands? 
Are  we  going  to  write  the  rules  here? 


Why  not  then  change  the  rules  for  the 
other  countries  that  failed  to  vote  with 
us  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa? 

Why  not  go  the  full  route?  Why  not 
set  up  a  whole  series  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations? Why  stop  at  these  countries? 
I  say  that  the  program  has  worked.  The 
program  that  three  previous  Presidents 
had  formulated  and  put  into  effect  has 
helped  weaken  communism  in  Europe 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  continue 
to  weaken  commimism  under  President 
Kennedy's  guidance.  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  give  President  Ken- 
nedy any  less  authority  to  use  his  best 
judgment  on  this  question  of  continued 
aid  to  the  victims  of  communism  than 
we  gave  President  Eisenhower  or  his 
predecessors.  I  have  some  serious  reser- 
vations about  some  of  the  aid  we  have 
given  Communist-dominated  nations 
but  I  am  willing  to  trust  the  judgment 
of  the  President  in  making  the  final  de- 
cision, particularly  when  it  is  realized 
that  25  percent  of  all  wheat  consumed  in 
Poland  came  from  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  Khrushchev  would  be  delighted 
to  tell  the  people  of  Poland,  who  have 
just  suffered  the  worst  floods  of  recent 
years  and  serious  crop  failures,  that 
America  does  not  want  to  share  its  farm 
surpluses  with  the  starving  children  of 
Poland.  This  is  not  the  way  to  fight 
communism. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree,  as  I  said  earlier, 
with  the  gentleman's  contention  that  the 
final  decision  here  ought  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  But  I  do 
think  that  a  question  ought  to  be  raised 
with  respect  to  the  gentleman's  remark 
that  we  have  now  ended  15  years  of  re- 
treat. Does  the  gentleman  call  sending 
the  marines  into  Lebanon  and  standing 
firm  in  the  Formosan  Straits  in  1954 
and  1958  a  retreat? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No.  sir.  I  stand  cor- 
rected and  I  will  be  glad  to  stand  cor- 
rected on  that  point. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
And  those  firm  actions,  too,  had  thor- 
oughly bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  sir,  the  record 
will  show  that  wherever  this  Congress 
has  performed  in  a  bipartisan  manner, 
we  have  benefited  and  we  have  driven 
communism  back.  I  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  the  same  policy  here. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  the  record  shows  that 
whenever  we  have  stood  firm  and  strong 
in  support  of  principle  and  of  freedom, 
the  Communists  have  rattled  their 
rockets  and  threatened — but  have  backed 
away.  So  that  is  the  policy  we  should 
continue  to  follow. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree,  however,  that  the  Commu- 
nists, indeed,  are  to  a  great  extent  re- 
treating in  many  parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  that  is  the  whole 
point.  From  Berlin  to  the  borders  of 
Hong  Kong,  the  failures  of  conununism 
are  at  last  apparent.  They  are  failing. 
Why  are  they  in  retreat?  First,  because 
their  system  is  wrong,  it  will  not  work. 
It  does  not  release  or  activate  the  crea- 
tive energies  or  efforts  of  human  beings 


to  produce  more.  Secondly,  they  are  in 
retreat  because  of  the  firm  pressures  on 
them  from  without  and  from  within. 
The  answer  for  us  is  to  keep  firm  pres- 
sures on  from  without  and  the  people 
behind  the  Curtain  will  keep  the  pres- 
sures on  from  within. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  and  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, for  yielding  to  me  additional  time. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  change  the  course  of  this  debate  at 
this  time  from  what  we  should  do  for 
other  countries  and  whether  we  should 
give  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  whether  we 
should  give  aid  to  these  other  countries  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
United  States  for  a  few  minutes  and 
whether  or  not  we  can  afford  the  luxuries 
of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  the  luxury  of 
aid  to  other  Commimist  countries  or  to 
some  of  our  allies.  I  think  it  well  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  our  own  situation  in  our  own 
country  that  this  Government  of  ours 
has  failed  to  live  within  its  income  for  26 
out  of  the  last  32  years  and  that  the 
national  debt  of  this  country  of  ours  has 
been  increased  $32,100  million  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  war  in  1952.  Mark 
you  this,  that  every  minute  of  every 
day — every  minute  of  every  day  and 
every  night — the  interest  on  our  public 
debt  is  costing  us  $17,690.  In  the  time 
that  the  gracious  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  has  yielded  me  of  10  minutes,  when 
I  have  completed,  we  will  have  paid  in 
interest  alone  $176,900.  Every  time  the 
clock  ticks  the  minute — interest — 
$17,690.  What  has  happened  during  this 
period  of  time  when  we  have  been  so 
liberal  with  $90  billion  throughout  the 
world — and  some  tell  me  it  is  more  than 
$90  billion.  Has  anyone  ever  figured 
what  the  interest  has  been  on  that  $90 
billion?  What  has  happened  to  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  largely  as  the 
result  of  the  deficit  spending  that  we 
have  been  engaging  in?  The  dollar  is 
worth  less  than  half  of  the  prewar  dollar 
of  1939.  The  latest  official  cost-of-living 
index  figure  which  I  will  read  to  you  is 
at  a  new  alltime  high  of  129.1  percent 
of  the  1937-49  doUar. 

Someone  today  has  said  something 
about  the  flow  of  gold.  Since  January 
1  of  1958,  our  national  gold  holdings 
have  declined  by  over  $6,300  million. 
Notwithstanding  the  highest  tax  take 
we  have  ever  had  in  this  coimtry  we  are 
still  running  into  deficit  spending. 
We  continue  to  borrow  to  make  these 
lavish  payments.  Everyone  admits  that 
much  of  it  is  being  lost  in  projects  that 
are  not  proper.  Mark  you  this,  with  our 
public  debt  today  of  over  $300  billion, 
the  total  debt  of  the  entire  free  world, 
the  other  countries  of  the  free  world, 
is  $100  billion  less  than  our  total — when 
you  take  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  consider  their  debt,  It  Is  $100  bil- 
lion less  than  the  debt  of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  got  to  consider  the  United  States 
of  America  when  we  contemplate  the 
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spending  of  funds  in  sums  of  this 
amount. 

The  matter  of  a  tax  reduction  has 
been  touched  on  today,  a  tax  reduction 
because  we  face  a  recession,  and  it  is 
needed  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  asked 
to  give  a  tax  reduction;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  bill  before  us  today  to 
spend  $4,800  million,  with  the  interest 
alone  for  this  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  is  out  amounting  to  $190  million 
every  year — the  interest  alone  on  what 
they  are  trying  to  get  today,  $4,800 
million,  will  cost  us  $190  million  every 
year. 

If  we  are  faced  with  a  recession,  if 
we  have  to  reduce  taxes  in  order  to  bol- 
ster the  economy  of  this  country,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
better  look  twice  before  we  continue 
down  this  road  of  expenditures  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  advise  the  House  of  my  belief  on  this 
bill  and  to  advise  the  membership  that 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  tomorrow  when  the  bill  is  read.  The 
amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  after  line  22,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sic.  301.  None  of  the  program  funds 
(except  those  lor  military  assistance)  made 
available  as  a  result  of  authorizations  made 
herein  or  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authorizations  carried  herein  shall  be  ex- 
pended during  any  month  following  the  close 
of  a  preceding  month  in  which  the  U.S. 
Dally  Treasury  Statement  indicates  that 
withdrawals  from  the  general  fund  had  ex- 
ceeded deposits." 

In  other  words,  stop  deficit  spending 
for  foreign  aid.  If  you  have  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury,  all  right,  go  ahead;  but 
so  long  as  you  are  paying  interest  on 
deficit  financing — and  this  would 
amount  to  $190  million  a  year,  so  long 
as  it  is  deficit  financing  we  will  slow  it 
down  except  for  the  military  aid.  When 
you  have  a  surplus,  all  right,  go  ahead; 
but  so  long  as  you  are  going  further 
down  the  road  of  deficit  spending  we 
will  put  a  halt  to  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  military  aid  does  he  speak  of 
supporting  assistance  also? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  speaking  of  mili- 
tary assistance  as  defined  imder  the  bill. 
But  in  many  instances,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman knows  as  well  as  I  do,  military 
aid  is  usually  the  camouflage  for  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  would  not  be 
any  use  in  pouring  military  aid  into 
South  Korea,  for  instance,  if  we  did  not 
give  them  economic  aid  which  we  desig- 
nate as  "supporting  assistance." 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
is  done  under  the  mijitary  aid  provisions, 
under  military  assistance  much  "mili- 
tary assistance"  does  not  go  purely  for 
military  hardware.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  "Supporting  assist- 
ance" is  economic  in  the  nature  of  com- 
modities and  goods  which  provide  local 
currencies  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  21 


divisions  that  South  Korea  has  in  the 
field. 

Secretary  McNamara  made  a  strong 
statement  to  our  committee  saying: 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  ftilly  sup- 
port the  econcanic  aid  program.  •  •  •  The 
two  parts  of  the  legislation  and  the  two 
programs  are  in  fact  Indispensable  to  each 
other;  they  are  not  competitive  but  com- 
plementary. 

Without  supporting  assistance  you 
could  pour  all  the  military  hardware  you 
want  in  there  but  it  would  do  no  good. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that. 

I  am  not  trying  to  stop  your  military 
assistance.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  of  the 
other  ridiculous  things,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  goes  on  under  this  bill  that 
we  can  and  should  stop.  There  is  no 
reason  to  take  this  country  farther  down 
the  road  to  economic  ruin. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  with  great  interest,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  him  for  his  down-to- 
earth,  commonsense,  American  speech. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  only  harvest  we  can  expect  to 
reap  from  this  spending  program,  which 
we  have  been  indulging  in  at  breakneck 
speed  for  almost  three  decades,  is 
national  bankruptcy,  personal  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  ultimate  end  will  be  an 
inflated  dollar?  It  could  come  very 
soon,  as  has  been  the  case  in  every 
nation  in  this  world  that  has  traveled 
the  full  road  of  a  spending  spree  that  we 
have  traveled  at  breakneck  speed  for 
nigh  on  to  30  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  people  will  refuse  to  buy  bonds, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  not 
be  able  to  refinance  or  to  fund  the  bonds 
as  they  come  due  because  the  banks  of 
the  country  will  by  that  time  be  in  the 
position  where  they  cannot  buy  the 
bonds.  So  the  only  recourse  is,  as  it  has 
been  in  every  foreign  country,  to  start 
the  printing  presses,  then  within  a  short 
time  the  dollar  In  your  pocket  will  not 
buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  thank  him. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  fine  speech  he  has 
just  made.  The  point  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  made  again 
points  up  the  necessity  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  good  sense  of  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  House  in  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct appropriation  bills,  one  economic 
assistance,  military  assistance,  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Then  we  can  debate 
them  fully  and  be  to  some  degree  selec- 
tive In  this  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  McDowell!. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  •  chairman, 
once  again  we  are  engaged  in  the  annual 


debate  on  the  question  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  as  exemplified  by  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  H.R.  11921,  which  is 
before  us  today.  This  legislation  has 
been  subjected  to  the  established  com- 
mittee procedures  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  has,  after  long  and 
detailed  hearing  of  testimony,  been 
thoroughly  and  adequately  revised, 
amended,  and  rewritten.  Finally,  H.R. 
11921  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  vote  of  the  members  of  that 
committee. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
that  in  spite  of  all  of  the  massive  criti- 
cisms of  this  legislation  over  the  past 
years,  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee this  year  was  equally  as  emphatic 
and  decisive  as  heretofore  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  essential  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  pxilicy,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  and  preserve  the  basic 
security  of  our  country. 

Without  going  into  detail,  for  this  is  all 
contained  In  the  committee  report,  and 
in  the  printed  hearings,  it  can  be  said 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  re- 
sponsible civilian  and  military  experts  of 
our  Government  support  the  bill  before 
us  today.  This  Is  not  in  any  way  to  sug- 
gest that  each  and  every  individual 
Member  does  not  have  a  respon.sibiUty  to 
make  his  own  careful  study  and  anab'sis 
of  this  important  legislation,  and  that 
he  should  be  reasonably  certain  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  Is  In  agreement  with 
the  profound  and  detailed  testimony  of 
those  in  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment before  casting  his  vote  In  favor  of 
the  bill.  Today  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  the  public  is  more 
and  better  informed  and  is  more  articu- 
late on  matters  concerning  foreign 
policy,  and  I  am  convinced  that  support 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  ex- 
pressed public  opinion. 

Those  who  would  today,  as  In  the  past, 
dwell  only  upon  specific  and.  In  many 
cases,  isolated  examples  of  lack  of  evi- 
dence of  immediate  success  of  foreign 
aid  represent  more  and  more  a  minority 
opinion.  The  American  people  recog- 
nize that  our  country  has  reached  the 
stage  of  International  maturity,  and 
those  who  continue  to  pine  and  cry  for 
the  "good  old  days  of  isolationism"  are 
indeed  a  weak  voice. 

The  American  people  are  equally  proud 
of  maintaining  a  government  which 
gives  a  maximum  of  Individual  liberties 
and  freedom  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  a  sound  basis  for  intelligent 
majority  decisions  for  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  basic  security  of  the  Nation 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  to  reflect 
their  good  judgment  In  casting  our  votes 
on  such  matters  in  the  general  welfare 
as  exemplified  by  the  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  disagree 
with  a  contradictory  and  irresponsible 
compendium  of  "no  win"  and  "can't  win" 
preconceptions  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Those  critics  who  would  use  a  shotgun 
approach  to  foreign  aid  ignore  a  consid- 
ered appreciation  of  the  powerful  polit- 


ical and  economic  forces  that  challenge 
our  interests  In  the  Par  East  and  else- 
where. 

They  seem  to  argue  that,  since  foreign 
assistance  has  not  yet  solved  all  of  our 
foreign  policy  problems,  the  United 
States  should  virtually  give  up  the  at- 
tempt to  ease  those  problems. 

If  we  were  to  take  such  advice  serious- 
ly, we  would  be  forced  ultimately  to 
choose  between  two  impossible  alterna- 
tives: either  to  d(jclare  war  on  all  who 
disagree  with  us  or  to  abdicate  our  for- 
eign responsibilities,  withdraw  to  our 
shores,  create  a  garrison  state,  and  hope 
that  the  revolutionary  forces  which  are 
shaping  our  modern  world  would  con- 
sent to  go  away  and  leave  us  alone. 

We  are  indfsed  locked  in  a  monumental 
struggle  against  communism  and  all 
forms  of  totalitarian  oppression.  It  is 
not  a  simple  struggle,  however,  as  some 
would  like  tt»  view  it;  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  won  by  terminating  foreign 
aid  or  belaboring  everyone  who  falls  to 
see  world  de"/elopments  precisely  as  we 
think  they  should  see  them. 

Let  us  con;uder  the  major  points  that 
emerge  from  an  analysis  of  this  type  of 
criticism. 

These  opp<ments  of  foreign  aid  speak 
vaguely  of  $:.00  billion  worth  of  foreign 
aid  that  has  been  poured  down  assorted 
ratholes  by  bureaucrats  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11.    What  are  the  facts? 

Our  foreign  assistance  expenditures 
from  1946  to  1961  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $90  billion.  This  Is  less  than  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
over  this  same  period. 

Of  this  total,  one-third,  or  $30  billion, 
has  been  SF>ent  on  military  assistance: 
to  buy  arms  and  equipment  to  help  build 
up  the  defenses  of  Britain,  Italy,  France, 
and  West  Germany  in  the  days  before 
they  could  ikfTord  such  expenditures;  to 
arm  the  Greeks  and  Turks  In  their  strug- 
gle to  mair..tain  independence;  and  to 
give  mlUtarj'  assistance  to  the  South  Ko- 
reans. Vietnamese,  Nationalist  Chinese, 
and  other  allies. 

In  any  such  effort  some  mistakes  are 
Inevitable.  But  can  any  responsible 
citizen  seriously  support  the  general 
shotgun  charge  that  foreign  aid  funds 
were  poured  down  a  rathole?  Do  they 
mean  to  suggest  that  because  not  every 
dollar  has  been  spent  wisely  we  should 
now  abandon  our  friends? 

Another  third  of  the  $90  billion  total 
has  been  spent  on  food  and  relief  loans: 
on  Public  Law  480  foodstuffs  to  help 
fight  the  hunger  on  which  communism 
thrives;  on  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
for  commercial-type  projects  which  can 
repay  the  fitnds  borrowed  In  dollars;  and 
on  Immediate  post-World  War  II  hunger 
relief. 

At  the  same  time  our  Public  Law  480 
program  of  assistance  from  our  own  sur- 
plus production  has  provided  a  major 
basis  for  underwriting  the  prosperity  of 
the  Amerlc£Ui  farmer. 

Would  the  critics  of  foreign  aid  prefer 
to  have  seen  our  bountiful  crops  plowed 
under?  Or  vmused  food  still  piling  up 
at  heavy  rates  of  storage  cost?  Would 
they  suggest  that  we  abandon  this  effort 
and  let  millions  go  hungry  abroad  while 
our  abundance  rots  In  the  storage  bins? 


The  remaining  $30  billion  has  been 
spent  on  direct  economic  assistance;  one- 
half  of  which  went  into  the  Marshall 
plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of  West- 
em  Europe.  Only  about  $3  billion  has 
been  allocated  for  economic  develop- 
ment In  the  form  of  development  loans 
and  technical  assistance. 

Much  of  this  $30  billion,  it  should  be 
noted,  has  been  spent  right  here  In  the 
United  States.  In  the  process  of  help- 
ing other  free  nations.  It  has  also  helped 
to  create  jobs  for  Americans  and  to  stim- 
ulate our  own  economic  growth. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  con- 
clude that  such  economic  assistance  has 
also  been  a  failure.  Was  the  Marshall 
plan  a  failure?  We  have  only  to  look 
at  Europe  today  for  our  reply. 

And  what  of  development  expendi- 
tures elsewhere?  Let  us  take  a  specific 
example,  the  case  of  India : 

Here  is  a  subcontinent  larger  than 
Western  Europe,  with  more  people  than 
Europe,  divided  by  more  languages  than 
Europe.  In  1947  when  the  British  left. 
It  was  plagued  by  precolonlal  disunity, 
illiterate,  poverty  stricken,  totally  inex- 
perienced in  self-government. 

Yet  today,  15  years  after  Independ- 
ence, India  constitutes  one  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  postwar  era,  and  U.S.  assist- 
ance has  helped  make  that  miracle 
possible.  Since  1947,  India  has  produced 
a  constitution  based  on  our  own,  with 
three  free,  violence -free,  national  elec- 
tions, a  federal  system  of  14  states,  a 
stable  government,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
religion. 

Today,  60  percent  of  India's  children 
are  In  schools,  malaria  control  Is  a  vir- 
tually complete  success,  food  production 
has  been  Increased  by  60  percent,  aver- 
age industrial  production  by  14.8  percent 
annually,  and  irrigated  land  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  advance- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  context 
of  a  mighty  contest  between  the  free 
democratic  system  of  India  and  the 
harsh  police  state  methods  of  Commu- 
nist China.  All  the  people  of  the  under- 
developed world  have  been  watching  this 
contest  as  a  key  to  the  future  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

And  what  has  happened?  China 
under  communism  has  failed.  And  In- 
dia, the  world's  largest  democracy,  with 
all  her  difficulties,  has  become  one  of  the 
great  economic  and  political  success 
stories  of  all  time. 

Today  India's  development  constitutes 
an  increasingly  vigorous  and  appealing 
alternative  to  the  totalitarian  model  pro- 
vided by  Communist  China.  Nowhere  In 
Asia  is  a  more  telling  victory  for  freedom 
being  won. 

Without  American  aid  these  advance- 
ments would  not  have  been  possible. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  is 
argued  that  India  has  "permitted"  Com- 
munist China  to  occupy  12,000  square 
miles  of  her  territory — a  statement  that 
Ignores  both  the  immense  logistical  prob- 
lems that  Indian  forces  face  in  tha^La- 
dakh  area  16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
India's  mounting  military  preparations 
to  deal  with  the  Chinese  threat  under 
these  adverse  conditions. 


It  also  ignores  the  fact  that  India, 
concentrating  on  economic  development 
and  forced  to  purchase  all  military 
equipment  from  England  and  France 
at  regular  market  prices,  has  been  at  a 
major  mlUtary  disadvantage  with  an 
army  smaller  than  that  of  South  Korea 
pitted  against  Communist  China's 
Soviet-equipped  milhons. 

To  be  sure,  India  has  often  taken  posi- 
tions that  do  not  coincide  with  ours;  her 
unforgivable  invasion  of  Goa  is  a  case  In 
point.  But  our  foreign  aid  effort  is  not 
designed  to  buy  satellites;  It  Is  designed 
to  help  free  and  independent  countries 
remain  free  and  independent  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  cultures  and 
history. 

In  this  regard.  I  come  to  the  core  of 
some  mistaken  conceptions. 

One  existing  concept  is  that  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  the  old  fallacy  that 
the  piu-pose  of  foreign  assistance  is  to 
"buy"  friends  and  allies;  we  are  criticized 
for  the  attempt,  and  then  condemned  for 
not  succeeding  in  that  attempt. 

Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  this  notion 
advocates  a  policy  of  assistance  only  to 
those  who  are  prepared  to  do  our 
bidding — which  Is  a  blatant  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  friendship  purchase, 
although  such  "dollar  diplomacy"  has 
been  roundly  condemned. 

The  reader  is  left  breathless  with  the 
confusion  of  it  all. 

What  are  the  facts?  It  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  United  States  is  not  try- 
ing— ^nor  should  be  trying — to  "buy" 
friends.  Rather,  President  Kennedy, 
joined  with  all  responsible  Americans,  Is 
dedicated  to  stimulating  an  honest  en- 
thusiasm for  general  betterment  in  the 
hearts  of  Asia's  political  and  Intellectual 
leaders,  encouraging  those  leaders  to 
establish  real  communications  with  the 
masses.  History  offers  abundant  evi- 
dence that  efforts  to  "buy"  friends  are 
doomed  to  failure ;  moreover,  such  efforts 
are  irrelevant  to  our  aid  programs. 

Indeed,  I  find  it  particularly  distress- 
ing that  all  too  many  foreign  aid  critics 
show  no  understanding  whatsoever  of 
the  true  purpose  of  these  programs,  al- 
though this  purpose  has  been  clearly 
stated  and  restated  by  the  nine  Con- 
gresses and  four  administrations  that 
have  authorized  this  bipartisan  effort 
since  1944. 

For  instance,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  under  which  our  present  pro- 
gram operates,  declares  that  our  policy 
is  "to  seek  a  community  of  free,  stable, 
and  self-reliant  countries."  Nowhere 
has  a  policy  of  aid  only  to  "friends"  been 
decreed  by  either  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic administration,  by  either  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  Congress. 

Now  what  do  such  policy  declarations 
reallj'  mean?  What  is  the  essence  of  our 
purpose  as  a  dispenser  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  new  nations? 

Simply  this :  to  create  a  world  commu- 
nity of  nations  where  freedom  of  choice 
is  possible,  and  where  free  nations  have 
an  increasing  capacity  and  will  to  de- 
fend tlielr  Independence  against  all  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  threats. 

Such  Is  our  purpose,  as  stated  by 
President  Kennedy  and  by  President 
Eisenhower  before  him. 
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Americans  have  no  desire  for  satellites. 
We  know  that  the  best  defense  against 
communism  everywhere  in  the  world  is 
freedom,  diversity,  and  prosperity — with 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  nations 
in  which  such  qualities  are  deeply  rooted. 

The  achievements  of  foreign  aid  are 
oftentimes  as  inaccurately  stated  as  is 
the  purpose  of  foreign  aid. 

It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that 
foreign  aid  has  not  been  successful  in 
stemming  communism.  Again  this 
ignores  the  record. 

Our  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams have  in  fact  been  indispensable  in 
stopping  communism.  For  example,  the 
Marshall  plan  stopped  the  march  of  com- 
munism in  Western  Europe.  Greece  is 
not  a  satellite  today  because  of  our  aid 
program.  Likewise  because  of  aid.  South 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Iran,  and  others 
are  not  behind  the  Communist  "cur- 
tains." India's  and  Pakistan's  resistance 
to  communism  has  been  greatly 
strengthened. 

It  is  a  staggering  achievement  that  of 
the  40  new  countries  that  have  come  into 
being  since  1946,  not  1  has  succumbed 
to  communism  in  spite  of  the  flow  of 
Soviet  rubles  and  undercover  agents. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  when  we  are 
sending  American  troops  to  northern 
Thailand  and  are  acting  as  advisers  in 
the  hot  war  in  South  Vietnam,  I  particu- 
larly oppose  any  suggestion  to  curtail 
or  phase  out  our  aid  program  in  south- 
west Asia.  This  would  be  an  unfortunate 
and  untimely  blow  at  the  morale  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  area  who  are 
counting  on  us  to  help  preserve  their 
freedom. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  some 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  our  assist- 
ance to  southwest  Asia  in  the  fifties. 
Every  eflfort  should  now  be  made,  and  is 
being  made,  to  learn  from  past  errors. 
But  it  is  patent  nonsense  to  let  southeast 
Asia  go  down  the  Communist  drain  be- 
cause of  our  own  frustrations  and  lack 
of  faith. 

Recent  testimony  and  my  own  observa- 
tions show  that,  although  conditions  in 
some  of  the  southeast  Asian  nations  are 
not  as  free  as  they  should  be,  genuine 
progress  is  being  made.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  pressing  hard  for  in- 
creased reforms  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  under  the  present  security  con- 
ditions.   It  should  push  even  harder. 

I  might  add  that  our  greatest  errors 
in  this  region  have  come  not  from  the 
granting  of  assistance,  but  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  types  of  assistance  re- 
quired in  specific  situations  and  the  polit- 
ical forces  at  work  in  each  nation  and 
each  region.  In  this  regard,  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  our  own  grievous 
politico-military  error  in  Laos  in  1956-60. 

Any  suggestion  that  foreign  aid  is 
"pure"  humanitarianism  simply  does  not 
reflect  the  facts. 

Although  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
humanitarianism,  the  program  has  never 
been  so  described.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  our  humane  motivations  coin- 
cide with  urgent  considerations  of  na- 
tional self-interest. 

The  burgeoning  economies  of  Greece, 
Japan,  Israel,  and  Taiwan,  in  large  part 
the  result  of  foreign  aid,  should  be  ac- 


claimed not  dismissed.  The  extraordi- 
nary progress  in  va^t  and  complex  India, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  slow- 
down In  Red  China,  is  oftentimes  con- 
demned because  India  does  not  act  ex- 
actly as  we  think  she  should  act.  Is 
India's  independence,  sensitivity,  and, 
on  occasion,  arrogance,  in  the  face  of 
U.S.  criticism  not  similar  to  our  own  re- 
action to  European  critics  in  the  first 
century  of  our  own  Republic? 

The  quickening  tempo  of  world  events, 
both  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  with 
which  they  affect  U.S.  national  security, 
requires  continuous  supervision  and 
evaluation  of  U.S.  foreign  policies  and 
their  execution.  The  area  covered  by 
the  committee  in  its  study  tour  has.  be- 
cause of  urgent  problems  of  development 
in  these  ancient  countries,  the  greatest 
possibility  for  change  along  with  the 
greatest  pressures  for  change  to  be 
realized. 

U.S.  policy  must  display  the  most 
skillful  military,  economic,  and  political 
coordination  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  both  the  policymakers  in 
Washington  and  the  administrators  in 
the  field,  of  the  adopted  programs.  The 
military  policy  must  assist,  when  needed, 
friendly  governments  in  maintaining 
the  stability  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  political  organization  to 
take  place.  Economic  development, 
with  the  assistance  of  U.S.  aid,  must 
redress,  with  increased  rapidity,  the  im- 
balance between  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  capacity  of  society  to  meet  them. 
Only  as  the  gap  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots "  is  reduced,  will 
there  be  any  enduring  stability  in  the 
newly  independent  countries  around 
which  an  enduring  U.S.  foreign  policy 
can  be  built. 

Government  programs  will  carry  the 
major  responsibility  for  aid  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  through  private  invest- 
ments, as  was  envisaged  in  the  original 
point  4  proposal,  will  progressively  par- 
ticipate in  the  economic  development  of 
all  countries  significant  to  our  national 
security.  The  enterprise  and  initiative, 
as  were  employed  in  the  development  of 
this  country,  must  be  applied  to  the  new 
frontiers  of  entrepreneurship  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  basis  to  make  capital  ven- 
tures abroad  mutually  beneficial.  The 
transplanting  of  successful  managerial 
skills,  constructive  labor  relations,  and 
know-how  into  the  economics  of  devel- 
oping countries  will,  if  done  with  the 
best  practices  of  American  industry — 
as  distinguished  from  economic  colonial- 
ism and  piracy — provide  an  enduring 
basis  for  U.S.  economic  interests  abroad 
compatible  with  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Continued  attention  must  be  given  to 
coordinate  U.S.  support  for  economic  de- 
velopment that  will  progressively  broad- 
en the  political  base  on  which  a  viable 
democratic  system  rests.  In  the  formu- 
lation of  aid  programs,  careful  consid- 
eration must  be  given  not  only  to  their 
economic  but  also  their  political  conse- 
quences. If  economic  development  is  to 
contribute  to  desirable  political  growth, 
adequate  tax  reform  and  land  distribu- 
tion must  take  place  in  most  if  not  all 
coimtries  in  this  area,  otherwise  present 


economic  distortion  will  be  reinforced 
rather  than  remedied.  U.S.  aid  policies 
alone  cannot  accomplish  this  end,  but 
the  selection  of  projects  and  programs 
can  certainly  encourage  it. 

Foreign  aid  not  only  continues  but  has 
increased  as  a  significant  instnmient  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  challenge  evi- 
denced in  the  acceleration  of  the  cold 
war  and  limited  war  in  these  areas  by 
our  adversaries  required  a  more  exact- 
ing definition  of  the  objectives  of  the  aid 
program  and  a  higher  standard  of  execu- 
tion of  the  programs  to  achieve  tlie  ob- 
jectives. The  hard  and  demanding 
circumstances  surrounding  the  future  of 
Asian  countries  enhance  foreign  aid  as 
an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

As  long  as  substantial  disparity  be- 
tween the  "have"  and  "have  nots  "  exists 
to  be  exploited  by  our  adversaries  in  the 
cold  war.  the  requirements  of  our  na- 
tional security  demand  that  aid,  in  ap- 
propriate amounts  and  properly  admin- 
istered, be  extended  to  the  countries 
whose  governments  and  p>eople  are  en- 
deavoring to  achieve  sufficient  stability 
to  continue  free  of  foreign  domination. 

The  responsibility  for  assisting  the 
efforts  of  these  countries  to  modify  this 
extreme  imbalance  that  exists,  rests  in- 
escapably in  part  on  the  United  States, 
for  our  national  security  is  involved  in 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  these  efforts. 
The  policies  of  this  administration,  as 
have  the  policies  of  all  administrations 
since  World  War  II.  have  recognized  and 
accepted  this  necessity. 

The  experience  gained  in  the  years  of 
use  of  aid  as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  must  be  utilized  by  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  in  insuring  further  success 
with  present  and  future  aid.  The  in- 
creased tempo  of  the  various  aspects  of 
the  cold  war  and  economic  offensives 
require  an  increasingly  exacting  defini- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  U.S.  aid  and  the 
programs  and  administration  to  achieve 
them.  The  AID  organization,  possessed 
with  a  generous  congressional  grant  of 
discretion,  must  definitely  and  deter- 
minedly sift  and  winnow  its  programs 
and  personnel  to  achieve  the  maximum 
success  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

No  thoughtful  American  would  main- 
tain that  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
solved  or  can  ever  hope  to  solve  all  of 
the  world's  problems.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  there  have  been  no  errors,  waste,  or 
failures  in  our  15  years  of  experience  as 
a  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Yet  historians  will  not  accept  the  diffi- 
culties which  wc  face  as  an  excuse  fdr 
failing  to  do  all  we  can;  indeed,  it  may- 
be said  for  abdicating  our  national  re- 
sponsibility. Nor  can  anyone  aware  of 
the  history  of  our  time  and  the  history  of 
our  foreign  assistance  effort  deny  the 
unprecedented  accomplishments  of  this 
unprecedented  program,  much  less  as- 
sert that  it  be  arbitrarily  curtailed  be- 
cause the  problems  it  attempts  to  solve 
are  too  large  and  too  difficult. 

Our  foreign  policy  objective  is  to  create 
a  world  of  stable,  free,  and  independent 
countries,  willing  and  able  to  meet  their 
own  problems  in  peace  and  freedom. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  is  a 
vital,  successful,  integral  arm  of  that 
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policy.  It  deserves  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Congress. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  while  dis- 
agreeing sharply  with  some  of  the  rea- 
soning and  conclusions  of  my  colleagues, 
I  understand  the  frustrations  from 
v.hich  their  position  stems.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  infinitely  complex  world, 
with  problems  that  have  no  precedent, 
with  resporwibilities  that  were  not  of  our 
asking. 

Our  task  is  particularly  difficult  be- 
cause we  Americans  are  accustomed  by 
long  experience  to  quick  and  final  solu- 
tions. We  are  all  anxious  now  to  get 
things  settled  overseas  once  and  for  all 
so  that  we  can  concentrate  on  the  busi- 
ness and  future  of  America. 

Yet  neither  today's  world  nor  tomor- 
row's world  can  be  easily  shaped  to  our 
precise  concepts.  But  the  stakes  are  not 
less  than  the  peace  and  freedom  of  man- 
kind. 

I  include  a$  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
attached  newspaper  articles  and  letters 
which  indicate  the  great  variety  of  re- 
sults and  accomplishments  which  our 
foreign  aid  program  have  created 
throughout  the  world: 

(Prom  the  Waahtngton  Post, 
1 1   Julys,  19«2] 

Have-Nots   Gain  Pkom   Israelis'  Experience 

(By  Eleanor  Templeton) 
.  Til  Attv. — One  of  the  mort  ruccessful  aid 
urograms  In  t!he  world  today  In  terms  of  ef- 
Vectlveneas  Is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  modest  In  size.  It  Is  the  aid  extended 
by  Israel  to  the  developing  countries  of 
Africa   and   Asia. 

No  giant  projects  are  Involved  and  no  vast 
outlays  of  money.  Israel  could  not  afford 
these,  as  she  la  still  traveling  the  rocky  road 
of  developmeot  herself.  Yet  it  is  largely  for 
this  very  reason  that  her  help  is  both  sought 
after  and  resultful. 

In  the  process  of  trirlng  to  make  the  best 
of  a  matertaQy  poor  country,  Israelis  have 
brought  fresh  and  dynamic  solutions  to 
many  fundamental  development  problems. 
And  It  Is  the  fundamentals  that  count,  par- 
ticularly In  Africa,  where  most  newly  Inde- 
pendent countries  are  wrestling  with  the 
most  basic  facts  of  national  existence. 

Israeli  experts  function  accordingly.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  big  executive  about  them; 
they  are  shlrt-eleeve  operators  working  right 
alongside  thetr  trainees  in  field,  factory,  of- 
flce,  laboratory  or  hospital.  They  aim  to 
create  a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  to 
communicate  the  Israel  ideal  of  pride  In 
hard  and  fruUXul  labor. 

Israel's  aid  program  Is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  International 
Cooperation  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Assistance  is  given  by  training  Afro- 
Asians  in  Israel:  by  sending  out  Israel  ex- 
perts, instructors,  and  sxirvey  missions,  and 
by  sending  out  teams  of  Israelis  who  are 
assisted  In  the  field  by  local  personnel  al- 
ready trained  In  Israel. 

More  than  1,000  trainees  from  developing 
countries  are  studying  in  Israel.  By  tar  the 
greatest  number  of  these  come  from  Africa. 
Their  training  embraces  a  wide  range  of  what 
might  be  tenned  "survival  subjects";  the 
raising  and  distribution  of  food;  the  bxillding 
of  homes  and  villages;  the  establishment  of 
small  industries;  care  of  the  siclt  and  the 
guarding  of  public  health;  the  spreading  of 
basic  education. 

Through  study  and  actual  work  on  farms, 
those  whose  special  interest  is  agriculture 
gain  practical  knowledge  of  poultry  raising, 
water  distribution  and  crop  control:  of  how 
to  establish  cpoperatlve  agricultural  settle- 


ments   and    utilize    cooperative    marketing 
methods. 

Another  program,  geared  to  the  require- 
ments of  setting  up  small  industries,  accents 
vocational  training.  Students  learn  carpen- 
try, metal  and  electrical  work,  auto  mechan- 
ics, telecommunications,  construction,  and 
basic  community  planning. 

Then  there  Is  the  critical  area  of  public 
health,  in  which  Israel,  with  her  unusually 
high  ratio  of  skilled  medical  men.  is  able  to 
provide  invaluable  assistance.  In  addition 
to  training  in  niu^ing  and  other  specialized 
medical  subjects.  Hebrew  Universlty-Hadas- 
sah  Medical  School  Is  Inaugiuatlng  a  6-year 
course  in  medicine  to  be  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish for  20  students  from  Africa  and  Asia. 
with  a  parallel  course  In  French  planned  for 
next  year. 

Israel  also  provides  1,000  university  and 
postgraduate  scholarships  to  Africans  and 
Asians,  who  can  study  In  Institutions  known 
Internationally  for  their  excellence,  such  as 
the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Technion  in  Haifa  and  the  Welzmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  In  Rehovoth. 

And  for  youths  below  university  age.  an 
outstanding  role  is  played  by  the  Israel  para- 
military cadet  organization  known  as 
Gadna.  for  younsters  from  14  to  18.  Gad- 
nas  activities  Include  camping,  scouting, 
mapmaking  and  mapreadlng.  handicrafts, 
sports,  folk  dancing,  field  games,  and  overall 
indoctrination  in  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship. 

Africans  and  Asians  studying  this  program 
live  in  Gadna  camps  for  4  4  months  and 
wear  uniforms  with  shoulder  patches  show- 
ing the  name  of  the  student's  country.  In- 
struction in  English  and  French  also  includes 
courses  in  youth  welfare  services  and  in  orga- 
nizing and  administering  a  youth  orga- 
nization. 

Another  source  of  utilitarian  learning  is 
Israel's  national  labor  federation,  the  His- 
tadrut.  It  is  unique  among  federations  In 
that  it  Is  itself  engaged  in  a  niunber  of  eco- 
nomic enterprises  which  operate  on  coopera- 
tive lines. 

This  is  a  situation  born  of  necessity;  the 
Histadrut  became  what  it  Is  in  response  to 
the  urgencies  of  a  society  forced  to  build 
itself  up  with  a  large  measure  of  ingenuity 
and  self-help.  It  has  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  to  pass  along  to  those  Inter- 
ested in  learning  how  unionism  and  coopera- 
tion can  combine  to  speed  development. 

A  great  many  Africans  are  indeed  inter- 
ested— one  of  them  being  Kenya's  Tom 
Mboya.  who  honeymooned  in  Israel  In 
January. 

During  the  last  2  years,  hardly  a  month 
has  gone  by  without  a  visit  by  some  African 
or  Asian  heads  of  state,  ministers,  political 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  civil  servants,  teachers, 
social  workers,  and  others  who  were  Invited 
to  attend  conferences  or  to  see  what  makes 
Israel  run. 

In  sending  Israeli  experts  out  to  the  devel- 
oping countries,  the  emphasis  Is  on  projects 
closely  related  to  basic  needs.  For  example, 
high  school  teachers,  vocational  instructors, 
and  youth  training  specialists  are  working  to 
Improve  primary  and  secondary  education 
In  Ethiopia.  Guinea.  Mall,  Ghana,  Niger, 
Togo,  both  Congos,  Senegal,  and  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Israeli  doctors  and  medical  technicians 
have  helped  establish  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
public  health  services  in  Ethiopia.  Liberia. 
Sierra  Leone,  Congo  (Leopoldville ) ,  and 
Ghana.  Agricultural  experts  have  handled 
crop  problems,  water  development,  and  the 
setting  up  of  cooperative  farm  settlements 
and  marketing  organizations  in  Burma  and 
across  central  Africa  from  east  to  west. 

In  the  same  farflung  territories.  Israeli 
architects  and  engineers  have  directed  the 
building  of  roads  and  airports;  public  works 
and  public  buildings;  urban  and  rural  hous- 
ing;  factories,  schools,   and   hotels — all  the 


while  training  local  personnel  to  take  over 
after  the  Israelis  leave. 

Building  projects  often  are  under  the 
auspices  of  joint  construction  companies  In 
wliich  the  host  country  owns  a  majority 
share  and  from  which  Israel  withdraws  at  a 
specifled  time.  In  Africa,  about  350  Israelis 
and  30,000  local  employees  are  engaged  in 
these  programs.  Thus  a  large  army  of  quali- 
fied workers  is  being  created,  ranging  from 
professional  and  supervisory  personnel  to 
carpenters  tmd  mechanics. 

The  Joint  enterprise  plan  also  has  been 
applied  to  shipping,  most  notably  in  the  case 
of  Giiana's  Black  Star  Shipping  Co.  This 
association  began  in  1957  with  Israel  operat- 
ing the  Initial  fleet  and  training  Ghanaian 
officers  and  crews. 

Today,  the  Black  Star  line  employs  nearly 
500  Ghanaians,  has  started  its  own  stevedor- 
ing operations  and  is  preparing  to  open  a 
tourist  office.  Ghana  assumed  entire  control 
of  the  company  some  time  ago,  retaining 
Israel's  Zlm  Navigation  Co.  as  managing 
agent  under  contract  until  1967. 

Israel's  readiness  to  retire  from  the  scene 
once  her  mission  Is  accomplished  contributes 
enormously  to  the  success  of  her  assistance 
programs.  There  is  no  fear  that  "colonial- 
ist designs"  lurk  behind  her  efforts;  what 
she  gives  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  friend- 
ship, and  friendship  is  what  she  wants  in 
return. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,   1962] 

Aid    to  India  Coxtlo  Bk  Casualtt   or  Own 

Making 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

The  adminlBtration's  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  comes  up  on  the  House  floor  Mon- 
day, and  if  the  Senate's  vote  last  month  is 
any  precedent,  there  are  ominous  signs  for 
India. 

The  Senate,  in  a  highly  unusual  spelling 
out  of  an  individual  country  In  an  aid  bill, 
cut  back  the  administration's  Indian  aid 
request  of  $815  mlUion  to  the  past  year's 
level,  around  $727  million.  And  this  cut 
was  made  In  the  first  round  of  authorization. 
In  the  actual  appropriation  bill,  the  cuts  are 
usually  far  deeper.  And  the  authorization 
bill  still  has  to  run  the  House  gantlet. 

A  cut  in  Indian  aid  this  year  would  come 
Just  at  a  time  when  Indian-American  rela- 
tions are  plummeting  toward  an  all -time 
low.  Yet  even  while  the  temper  of  Congress 
and.  conceivably,  of  the  President  himself 
toward  India  is  provoking  such  a  cut,  Indian 
and  American  objectives  are  more  closely 
Intertwined  than  ever  before. 

THE  PERTBCT  PBOTOTTPE 

For  India,  despite  all  the  gall  that  her 
moralizing  on  foreign  affairs  has  engendered 
In  this  country,  today  towers  among  her 
Asian  neighbors.  She  has  the  precise  type 
of  government  that  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  see  develop  in  all  the  newly  inde- 
pendent former  colonies.  India  is  a  really 
working  democracy. 

And  despite  a  popvilation  of  438  million 
which  is  second  only  to  Communist  China's, 
and  some  of  the  world's  worst  poverty,  India 
has  managed  to  survive  her  14  years  of  in- 
dependence without  having  to  resort  to  the 
paternal  military  dictatorships  of  such  Asian 
neighbors  as  Pakistan,  Burma,  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 

Last  February,  India,  In  holding  her  third 
5-year  general  election,  not  only  managed  to 
get  more  people  out  to  the  polls  than  any 
other  democracy  In  the  world:  she  did  it 
without  either  confusion  or  bloodshed.  And 
despite  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  a  large 
bureaucracy,  India  Is  Investing  more  of  her 
money  and  energy  in  economic  improvement 
than  any  other  underdeveloped  nation. 

Even  when  the  record  in  international  re- 
lations is  cited,  the  coincidence  of  Indian  ac- 
tions with  American  objectives  has  been  far 
more  frequent  than  either  country,  in  its 
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present  state  of  petulance,  seems  willing  to 
acknowledge. 

While  the  rest  of  the  free  world  talks 
about  Communist  China  as  being  its  greatest 
potential  enemy,  India  is  the  one  nation 
skirmishing  with  Chinese  troops — in  the  con- 
flict of  claims  to  Ladakh. 

The  United  States  has  military  trainers  in 
South  Vietnam  to  help  that  country  fight 
off  Its  Communist  infiltrators;  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Indian  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  in  finding 
Communist  North  Vietnam  guilty  of  trying 
to  overthrow  the  South  Vietnam  govern- 
ment, now  provides  Vhe  legal  Justification  for 
that  US.  participation. 

While  the  United  States  considers  Its  large 
financial  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Congo  operation  vital  to  the  survival  of  both 
the  U.N.  and  the  Congo,  It  is  India's  con- 
tingent of  5,000  troops  in  the  U.N.'s  Congo 
forces  that  provides  the  real  fighting  power. 

RtPT  OVER   LUMUMBA 

With  such  dovetailing  of  International  ob- 
jectives, whdt  has  gone  wrong  between  India 
and  the  United  States? 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view,  it  might 
have  begun  in  late  1960  when  India's 
espousal  of  the  late  Congo  Premier  Patrice 
Lumumba  was  looked  upon  as  mischievous, 
if  not  actually  pro-Communist.  India  in- 
sisted that  Lumumba  more  truly  represented 
the  Congolese  than  some  of  the  West's  can- 
didates. 

Then  when  the  Soviet  Union  defied  world 
opinion  and  began  holding  large  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere  last  September. 
India's  Defense  Minister  and  chief  U.N. 
spokesman.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  started 
denouncing  America's  controlled  under- 
ground shots  ^  as  being  equally  harmful  to 
world  welfare. 

When  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  dispatched  Menon  to  the  White  House 
in  November  for  a  kiss-and-make-up  call 
on  President  Kennedy.  Menon  Is  said  to  have 
spent  44  of  his  48  minutes  lecturing  the 
President,  telling  him  he  was  badly  Informed 
on  what  was  going  on  In  South  Vietnam 
and  urging  him  to  send  Republican  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  back  to  head  the  U.S.  mission  at 
the  UJJ.  in  place  of  a  man  Menon  could  not 
abide,  Adlal  Stevenson. 

UJS.  Presidents  are  not  accustomed  to 
being  lectured  to  by  anyone.  Menon's  "good 
will"  call  made  sore  points  even  sorer. 

THK  GOA   SURPRISE 

Last  December,  when  India  seized  Portu- 
guese Goa,  the  United  States  discovered  that 
India's  nationalistic  aspirations  had  made 
quick  hypocrisy  of  all  the  years  of  lectures 
on  how  other  nations  should  behave. 

Last  month,  when  India  had  the  Soviet 
Union  veto  an  innocuous  U.N.  resolution  on 
Kashmir  and  told  the  U.N.  in  so  many  words 
that  the  Indian-Pakistan  dispute  over  Kash- 
mir was  no  longer  any  of  the  Ui^.'s  business, 
India's  moralizing  lectures  once  again  were 
deflated. 

And  today,  when  India  Is  convinced  that 
«he  needs  Jet  fighters  to  defend  herself 
against  the  Jets  facing  her  from  Pakistan 
and  Communist  China,  and  makes  it  appear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Just  dying  to  sup- 
ply them,  the  United  States  is  Inclined 
to  remember  the  If-you-won't-Russla-wlll 
tactic  pulled  by  Egjrpt  In  1956  In  trying  to 
find  a  backer  for  her  Aswan  Dam. 

The  United  States  thinks  it  has  done  its 
best  by  India.  It  has  seen  to  it  that  India 
received  more  economic  aid  than  any  other 
country.  It  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
"Immoral  neutral"  philosophy  held  by  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles 
during  his  early  years  In  office. 

AN  ECHO  ntOM  NEHRU 

Yet  instead  of  appreciation,  or  even  under- 
standing, the  United  States  now  finds  itself 
rewarded    with    the    sarcastic    guttural    of 


Krishna  Menon.  And  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
United  States  also  became  the  butt  of 
Menon's  boss.  Prime  Minister  Nehru. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me," 
Nehru  told  a  press  conference,  "that  re- 
peatedly on  subjects  which  concern  us  great- 
ly, about  which  we  feel  rather  passionately 
almost — subjects  like  Ooa  and  Kashmir — It 
should  be  our  misfortune  that  the  two  great 
powers,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  should  almost  invariably  be 
against  us." 

In  one  way,  Nehru  was  speaking  for  the 
Indian  intellectual,  who  has  long  Insisted 
that  India  must  be  harsher  in  its  Judgment 
of  the  West  than  of  the  East  because  a 
Western-tutored  India  expected  the  West  to 
know  and  do  better.  But  in  another  way, 
Nehru  was  endorsing  the  cynical  contempt 
that  his  chief  adviser  Menon  holds  for  the 
West. 

PORTRAIT  OF  UNCLE 

An  Indian  Journnlist  visiting  Washington 
last  week  expressed  this  cynicism  in  two 
ways : 

1.  "The  British  tortured  Nehru  physically 
by  putting  him  In  prison  before  our  Inde- 
pendence. You  Americans  now  are  tortur- 
ing him  mentally." 

2.  "We  Indians  essentially  are  cultivators. 
There  is  never  enough  food  from  the  land, 
so  we  always  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  money- 
lenders and  are  told  what  to  do.  You  Ameri- 
cans now  are  the  moneylenders." 

Deserve  It  or  not.  In  many  quarters  of 
India  the  wealthy  American  Is  looked  upon 
as  the  white  colonial  successor  to  the  old 
British  raJ.  And  since  Britain's  dominance 
as  a  world  power  has  waned,  she  goes  almost 
unnoticed  In  the  SEATO  and  CENTO  mili- 
tary alliances  with  India's  border  enemy 
Pakistan.  The  United  SUtes.  as  Pakistan's 
armorer,  finds  Itself  having  to  Justify  doubly 
Its  peaceful  Intentions  toward  India. 

From  the  Indian  point  of  view,  there 
should  be  no  question  of  American  sympathy 
on  such  causes  as  Goa  and  Kashmir.  Where 
Is  the  revolutionary  America  of  1776.  Indians 
ask.  Would  America  have  had  even  the  14 
years  of  patience  India  had  In  tolerating  a 
Portuguese  enclave  the  size  of  Rhode  Island 
festering  within  Its  subcontinent?  Could  an 
America  which  fought  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  permit  a  Pakistani  Kash- 
mir where  the  official  religion  would  be  Mo- 
hammedanism? 

And,  surprising  as  It  may  seem  to  those 
who  view  Adlai  Stevenson  as  America's  best 
intermediary  with  the  underdeveloped  world, 
the  US.  chief  spokesman  at  the  U.N.  does 
not  get  across  to  the  Indians.  As  one  expert 
put  it:  "There  are  only  two  professional 
moralizers  in  this  world,  Nehru  and  Steven- 
son, and  neither  can  tolerate  the  competi- 
tion." 

Indian-American  relations  certainly  have 
not  been  Improved  by  Krishna  Menon.  He 
has  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  America  and  his 
admiration  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  he  is 
equally  contemptuous  of  many  of  his  fel- 
low Indian  officials,  and  for  that  reason 
equally  disliked  by  them. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru,  however.  Is  not  one 
of  that  group.  Menon  was  Nehru's  first 
sponsor  when  Menon,  the  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  headed  the  Indian  League 
In  London  and  Nehru  was  an  unknown 
writer  and  revolutionary.  Menon  long  has 
been  Nehru's  only  real  Intellectual  equal  In 
the  Indian  cabinet,  the  only  one  with  whom 
Nehru,  as  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  can 
discuss  external  affairs. 

And  where  there  Is  a  dirty  Job  to  be  done — 
as  Invariably  happens  In  the  governing  of 
any  country — Nehru  has  found  It  politic  to 
turn  the  other  way  while  knowing  surely 
that  the  necessary  will  be  done. 

But  this  tandem  operation  may  be  coming 
unbalanced.  At  72,  Nehru  not  only  Is  aging: 
he  has  lately  been  seriously  111  with  kidney 


poisoning.  His  colleagues  have  found  him 
more  ill-tempered,  often  listless  and  often 
unavailable. 

Menon,  meanwhile,  hase  been  exploiting 
his  double  Job  as  Defense  Minister  and  chief 
foreign  affairs  spokesman  at  the  U.N.  And  he 
has  not  been  oblivious  to  the  foreign  policy 
situations  he  can  create  as  Defense  Minister. 
The  most  recent  one  was  his  recommendation 
that  India  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  her  Jets 
and  thus  make  a  complete  shift  from  her 
traditional  military  dependency  on  Britain 
and  the  West. 

Menon  also  cannot  be  unaware  that  by 
requesting  the  Soviet  Union  to  ball  out  India 
with  a  veto  at  the  U.N. — as  he  did  on  Ooa 
and  Kashmir — he  Is  InTeaslng  his  coimtry'i 
debt  to  Moscow 

On  another  plane.  Just  when  strong  em- 
bassies are  needed  In  New  Delhi  and  Wash- 
ington to  counteract  Indian-American  mU- 
under&tandlngs,  both  embassies  suddenly 
find  themselves  considerably  weaker  than  In 
several  years. 

J.  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  the  U.8  Ambassador 
to  India,  has  Just  completed  his  sixth  trip 
to  the  United  States  In  the  little  over  a  yew: 
since  he  was  accredited. 

B.  K  Nehru,  the  Prime  Minister's  cousin 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has 
been  rebuked  by  both  his  chief  and  the 
Communist  Party  opposition  In  Parliament 
for  making  too  much  of  India's  defense 
needs  In  trying  to  obtain  American  Jets. 
Now  he  has  departed  In  frustration  for 
lengthy  stays  In  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

His  deputy.  Minister  D.  N.  Chatterjee.  a 
mainstay  in  promoting  Indian-American 
understanding  for  the  past  3>2  years,  leaves 
this  week  to  become  the  first  Indian  Am- 
bassador to  the  Congo.  The  embassy  not 
only  will  be  left  leaderless;  It  Is  coming  more 
and  more  under  criticism  In  New  Delhi  for 
being   too  pro-American. 

So  despite  all  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States  and  India  should  t>e  in  closer  harmony 
than  ever  before,  bitterness  at  the  United 
Nations,  the  personal  element  of  Khrishna 
Menon.  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  debilitation 
and  embassy  abdications  have  been  working 
against  it. 

And  now  a  Congress  long  weary  of  foreign 
aid  may  reapply  the  old  we-llke-you-we- 
Uke-you-not  criterion.  And  a  President 
understandably  frustrated  with  finding  his 
best  efforts  unappreciated  may  flnd  that 
there  are  more  rewarding  battles  to  be 
fought  than  India's. 

If  this  should  come  to  pass,  India  would 
be  deprived  of  foreign  aid  she  needs  to 
achieve  the  economic  progress  vital  to  a  suc- 
cessful democratic  society.  And  the  United 
States  might  flnd  herself  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  the  most  impcMtant  democ- 
racy in  Asia. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8.  1962] 
Turks'  Vote  Backs  Inonu's  Coalition 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  July  7.— Premier  Ismet 
Inonu  won  a  vote  of  confldence  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  today  for  the  program  of  his 
newly  formed  three-party  coalition  govern- 
ment. 

The  vote  was  259  to  136.  The  figures  Indi- 
cated that  ab<iut  30  Deputies  of  the  opposi- 
tion Justice  Party,  which  had  been  expected 
to  vote  solidly  against  the  program,  had  cut 
through  party  lines  to  support  Mr.  Inonu. 

The  78-year-old  Premier's  program  pro- 
claims Turkey's  attachment  to  Western  de- 
mocracy and  proposes  economic  and  social 
reforms  In  most  branches  of  Turkish  national 
life. 

The  coalition  consists  of  the  Premier's 
Peoples  Republican  Party  and  two  smaller 
groups,  the  New  Turkey  and  Peasants'  Na- 
tional Parties. 

The  vote  was  preceded  by  3  days  of  debate 
on  the  program,  some  of  It  bitterly  recrimi- 
nating. On  Thursday  fighting  broke  out 
among  the  Deputies  after  a  spokesman  for 


the  small  National  Party  had  charged  that 
Mr.  Inonu  had  maneuvcrrJ  Into  the  premier- 
ship by  the  armed  forces. 

Following  the  vote  of  conr-dence.  Premier 
Inonu  addressed  Parliament.  He  deplored 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  accusations  by 
some  of  the  army  officers  who  retired  after 
their  unsucceseXul  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Government  February  22.  They  charge  that 
a  number  of  prominent  generals  double- 
crossed  them  by  withdrawing  their  support 
of  the  abortive  action. 

"The  army  rejected  these  officer  adven- 
turers," Mr.  Inonu  said,  "and  It  Is  completely 
clear  now  that  the  armed  forces  see  that  the 
country's  safety  lies  within  a  democratic 
regime.  The  attempt  of  the  adventurers 
completely  failed  and  has  been  condemned 
by  the  army  and  the  nation." 

As  Mr.  Inonu  left  the  chamber,  a  Deputy 
of  his  People's  Republican  Party  shouted 
toward  the  benches  of  the  Justice  Party: 
"The  February  22  scandal  was  your  fault." 

A  fist  flght  started,  but  the  chamber  was 
speedily  cleared  and  Parliament  was  re- 
cessed for  a  summer  vacation  until  Septem- 
ber 4. 


■ortiums  to  meet  the  two  countries'  needs. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  members  of  both 
groups. 

A  key  question  In  the  forthcoming  debates 
will  be  how  many  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  members  will 
be  willing  to  contribute.  Up  to  now  the 
great  bulk  of  help  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
has  come  from  the  United  States. 

A  sizable  amount  also  was  given  by  West 
Germany,  and  a  little  by  Italy  to  Greece  in 
the  form  of  reparations. 


(From   the   N«w  York  Times,  July  8,  1962) 

Greeks   and  Tuiues   Mat  Get  New   Aid 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Paris,  July  6. — What  may  become  a  major 
new  foreign -aid  program  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  Is  taking  shape  In  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  organization,  formed  at  the  end  of 
1960  Is  composed  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  18  European  countries. 

The  issue  will  be  taken  up  seriously  for 
the  flrst  time  next  week  by  the  organiza- 
tion's council,  Its  ruling  body.  The  council 
will  have  before  It  a  report  of  the  Economic 
Development  and  Review  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  both  countries  have  reasonable 
5-year  development  programs  and  will  need 
substantial  external  assistance  to  realize 
them. 

Turkey  evldiantly  will  require  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  Grtece.  There  are  still  no  precise 
estimates  of  the  help  needed,  but  figures 
published  by  the  Government  Indicate  a 
Turkish  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  to 
finance  Imports,  of  more  than  $1  billion  in 
the  next  5  yeajm. 

This  does  not  include  the  need  to  flnd 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  off  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  short-term  debts. 

NO  ORGANIZATIONAL   FUND 

Greece  currently  is  revising  her  estimates, 
but  an  exchange  gap  of  roughly  half  the 
Turkish  level  appears  indicated.  Greece  does 
not  have  a  short-term-debt  problem. 

The  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooi>era- 
tlon  and  Development  as  such  has  never 
engaged  In  an  aid  program,  nor  did  its 
predecessor,  the  Organization  for  European 
Sconomlc  Cooperation.  It  has  no  develop- 
ment-aid funds  of  its  own,  but  it  includes 
nearly  all  the  Important  aid-giving  nations 
of  the  non-Cammunlst  world. 

Thus  the  aid  will  be  given  by  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  rather  than  by  the  organi- 
zation Itself.  But  the  aim  Is  to  build  up  an 
agreed  and  coordinated  aid  plan,  with  a  fair 
sharing  of  the  burden. 

The  main  step  taken  to  date  Is  the  report 
by  the  Economic  Development  and  Review 
Committee  that  both  Turkey  and  Greece 
have  produced  sound  development  plans  and 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  economic  growth 
they  need  without  aid. 

MOVE  URGED   BT   NATO 

The  Organisation  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  took  over  the  Greek- 
Turkish  problem  after  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organlz;itlon  reconunended  in  April 
that  the  Atlantic  alliance  members  form  con- 


[From  the  Washington   Post,   July  8,   19621 

United    States    Shouldn't    Slam    Doos    on 
Yugoslavia 

(By  George  F.  Kennan,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Yugoslavia  and  distinguished  authority  on 

Soviet  affairs) 

For  American  statesmanship  of  the  p>ost- 
war  period,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  always  presented  problems  of  utmost 
complexity.  The  pattern  has  been  full  of 
contradictions.  One  has  had  to  bear  in  mind 
the  interests  and  aspirations  of  regimes,  but 
one  has  also  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  inter- 
ests and  aspirations  of  peoples. 

Because  such  contradictory  factors  were 
Involved,  any  effective  policy  toward  these 
countries  has  always  bad  to  embrace  what 
appeared  outwardly  to  be  contradictory  ele- 
ments: an  alternation  of  denial  and  conces- 
sion. This  has  been  true  of  our  policy 
toward  Russia,  as  well. 

In  such  cases,  the  effectiveness  of  a  policy 
depends  not  on  trying  to  eliminate  all  ele- 
ments of  apparent  contradiction  but  on  the 
skill  and  flexibility  with  which  these  opposite 
elements  can  be  exploited  for  the  main  pur- 
pose, which  In  our  case  is  the  creation  of 
conditions  conducive  to  a  reasonably  Just 
and  stable  peace.  For  this  reason,  the  Exec- 
utive has  always  had  to  ask  of  both  Congress 
and  the  people,  when  It  came  to  handling  the 
problems  of  this  part  of  the  world,  a  rela- 
tively wide  latitude  of  action  for  Itself  and 
a  certain  forbearance  by  others  from  too 
much  back-seat  driving. 

rOURlTEN    tears    DIVERGING 

Yugoslavia  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  True,  the  problem  has  been  somewhat 
simpUfled  here  by  the  fact  that  since  1948 
the  country  has  been  free  of  Soviet  control 
and  has  conducted  an  Independent  policy. 
Of  this  there  can.  In  my  view,  and  I  believe 
In  that  of  every  quallfled  observer  of  the 
Yugoslav  scene,  be  no  possible  doubt. 

It  is  true  that  the  views  Yugoslav  leaders 
have  put  forward  on  various  International 
problems  have  often  been  in  conflict  with 
our  own.  Sometime  (not  always)  they  have 
coincided  with  those  of  Khrushchev.  Ttois 
is  disturbing  and,  from  our  standpoint,  re- 
grettable. It  constitutes  a  fact  which  we 
have  had  to  take  Into  account  in  framing 
our  policies. 

But  it  is  not  proof  that  the  Yugoslavs 
are  not  Independent.  People  can  agree  with 
others  voluntarily,  for  reasons  of  their  own 
and  not  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so. 
Some  people,  after  all,  agree  with  us. 

It  is  now  14  years  since  Yugoslavia's  in- 
dependence of  the  Soviet  bloc  was  estab- 
lished. During  this  period,  the  development 
of  both  Ideas  and  Institutions  In  Yugoslavia 
has  been  steadily  away  from  Soviet  patterns. 
In  a  number  of  Important  and  critical  re- 
spects, Yugoslavia's  situation  now  differs 
fundamentally  from  that  of  the  bloc. 

The  movement  has  not  always  been  In  the 
direction  of  our  own  ideas  and  institutions, 
but  it  has  generally  been  in  the  direction  of 
ones  with  which  we  can  live — ones  com- 
patible with  a  normal  and  fruitful  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries.  To  this  we 
must  add  the  fact  of  an  overwhelmingly 
friendly  disposition  toward  us  on  the  part 
of  the  Yugoslav  people. 


A  PROVED   approach 

In  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  person  who  has  occupied  himself  re- 
sponsibly with  this  problem  in  recent  years 
who  does  not  agree  that  it  has  been  to  our 
interest  to  support  where  we  could  the  effort 
of  the  Yugoslavs  to  retain  their  political  in- 
dependence and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Yugoslav  society  along  lines  that 
correspond  to  Its  own  needs,  traditions,  and 
geographic  position  rather  than  to  the  re- 
quirements of  any  outside  political  grouping. 
Three  administrations,  after  looking  at  the 
problem  very  hard,  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion and  have  tried  to  act  accordingly. 

This  has  not  always  been  easy.  There  have 
occasionally  been  false  starts  and  mistakes 
on  our  part.  The  Yugoslav  leaders  have  not 
always  made  things  easy.  Yet  It  is  the  unan- 
imous view,  I  think,  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  concerned  with  the  problem,  that  the 
effort  has  been  worthwhile — from  Yugo- 
slavia's standpoint  and  from  ours. 

It  has  contributed  importantly  to  the 
solution  of  a  number  of  speciflc  problems 
of  the  Southeast  Etiropean  area :  such  things 
as  Trieste,  the  Austrian  peace  treaty  and  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  on  the  Greek  bor- 
der— all  questions  by  which  the  peace  of 
Europe  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
been  seriously  disturbed. 

It  has  kept  the  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Adriatic. 
It  has  exercised  on  conditions  and  relation- 
ships within  the  Soviet  bloc  an  influence 
which  I  am  sure  has  been  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  a  more  stable  world  and  actually 
to  the  real  long-term  interests  even  of  the 
bloc  peoples  themselves. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  that  our 
support  for  Yugoslavia's  Independence,  which 
has  been  consistently  and  successfully  pur- 
sued for  14  years,  not  be  Interrupted  at  this 
present  delicate  moment  In  world  affairs. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Yugoslavs  should 
move  into  the  coming  period  with  the  con- 
fldence that  if  their  own  p>ollcles  are  ones 
which  show  reasonable  respect  for  Western 
Interests,  they  can  have  the  advantages  of  a 
normal  and  mutually  profitable  political  and 
economic  relationship  with  the  West.  The 
aim  of  American  diplomacy  should  be,  and 
must  be,  to  confirm  them  In  this  Impression. 
During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  two  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced whlcb  would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  One  of  these  would  inhibit  all  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  except  surplus  food.  The 
other  would  deprive  Yugoslavia  of  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  for  the  export  of 
her  goods  to  this  country. 

If  the  aim  of  its  authors  was  to  curtail 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the  flrst  of  these  amend- 
ments was  wholly  unnecessary.  For  various 
reasons,  aid  outside  the  category  of  surplus 
food  was  already  being  drastically  curtailed. 
It  would  have  been  conflned,  In  any  case,  to 
almost  negligible  dimensions  in  the  forth- 
coming period.  This  is  a  situation  warranted 
by  present  circumstances. 

What  the  amendment  actually  does,  how- 
ever, besides  expressing  ill  will  to  Yugo- 
slavia, is  merely  to  make  it  impossible  for 
our  Government  to  say  to  the  Yugoslavs 
that  if  circumstances  were  to  change  In 
ways  we  could  view  as  desirable,  there  might 
be  a  possibility  of  our  being  more  helpful. 
For  the  second  amendment,  it  Is  hard  to 
discern  any  motive  at  all  other  than  a  de- 
sire to  Inflict  gratuitous  hardship  on  both 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia. The  country  is  already  suffering  not 
only  from  the  effects  of  two  seasons  of 
drought  but  also  from  a  severe  crisis  In 
Its  balance  of  International  payments. 
Yugoslavs  are  greatly  worried,  and  not  en- 
tirely without  reason,  over  the  future 
effects  of  the  European  Common  Market  on 
their  export  possibllitiee. 
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The  proposed  amendment  would  simply 
make  it  more  difficult  for  them  than  It  would 
otherwise  be  to  meet  their  International  ob- 
ligations. Including  the  ones  they  have  In- 
curred to  ourselves;  and  the  lack  of  any  par- 
ticular occasion  for  such  an  Injury  would 
cause  It  to  appear  doubly  vindictive. 

Together,  these  amendments  would  have 
the  effect  of  confronting  the  Yugoslavs  with 
a  closed  and  locked  door  on  the  Western 
side  precisely  at  a  time  when  It  is  impera- 
tive that  it  be  clear  to  them  that  this  door 
is  open.  Never  has  it  been  more  Important 
that  the  choices  by  which  they  are  con- 
fronted should  be  fair  ones,  and  not  ones 
slanted,  as  the  amendments  could  cause  them 
to  be.  In  favor  of  a  pro-Soviet  orientation. 
Kone  of  us  can  deal  with  the  Yugoslavs  suc- 
cessfully on  behalf  of  our  country  if  we 
have  only  a  closed  door  behind  us  to  point 
to. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  these 
amendments  would  be  to  force  Yugoslavia 
back  Into  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  would  not  go 
this  far.  I  think  the  Yugoslavs  will  continue 
to  exert  every  effort  to  maintain  their  hard- 
won  Independence,  whether  or  not  omt  Con- 
gress shows  sympathy  for  that  effort.  But  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  of  us  to  explain  to 
them,  and  even  harder  for  the  Yugoslav  lead- 
ers to  explain  to  their  own  people,  why  we 
should  want  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
this  effort  more  difficult  for  them  than  It 
need  otherwise  be. 

If  these  amendments  go  through,  the  ad- 
ministration win  have  been  denied  the  lati- 
tude of  action  necessary  to  enable  it  to  han- 
dle effectively  a  delicate  and  Iniportant  area 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  one  that  has 
Important  connotations  for  our  political  en- 
counter with  the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  whole. 
The  foreign  policy  of  a  great  power  simply 
cannot  be  successfully  conducted  under  such 
handicaps. 

What  Is  Involved  here  is  a  fundamental 
lasue  of  executive-legislative  relations  af- 
fecting the  success  of  our  international  \m- 
dertakings  and  the  entire  security  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  knew  the  facts,  and 
had  reflected  on  their  true  meaning,  could 
wish  to  share  responsibility  for  the  grievous 
narrowing  of  the  possibilities  of  American 
statesmanship  which  amendments  of  this 
nature  would  inapose. 

[Prom  the  Polish  Nowy  Swlat.  July  3.  1962) 
Aid   to   Poland 

Whatever  one  may  deduce,  we  live  through 
a  period  of  constant  apprehension  and  fear. 
We  fear  what  tomorrow  has  in  store  for  us. 
We  fear  what  our  prospective  enemy  is  bound 
to  involve  us  in.     We  fear  the  future. 

And  whatever  the  scientific  conclusions  of 
expert  politicians,  we  know  that  most  of  our 
fears  stem  from  the  fact  that  we  had  suc- 
cimabed,  in  World  War  II,  to  unnecessary 
fears  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  world's  two  totalitarian  powers — to  make 
it  easier  for  us  to  combat  the  other  totali- 
tarian monster — and  after  winning  the  war 
failed  to  win  the  peace  by  continuing  the 
unholy  alliance  with  the  wartime  totali- 
tarian ally  who  skinned  us  to  the  amount  of 
$11  billion,  whereupon  he  proclaimed  that 
he  is  the  victor,  having  won  World  War  II, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

And  whatever  one  now  thinks  about  the 
International  situation,  the  fact  of  the  inat- 
ter  is  that  none  of  us  feel  comfortable  (if 
one  is  a  thinking  human ) .  And  this  in 
spite  of  all  our  riches  and  the  easy  life  of 
onlookers  and  sybarites  we  lead. 

As  regards  Poland  fears  there  are  general. 
The  situation  Is  variously  described  as  "fine," 
"so-so,"  "rotten."  "imbearable,"  "poor," 
"economically  desperate,"  etc.  It  all  depends 
who  Is  telling  the  story,  what  one  wanted  to 
see,  what  one  was  shown  by  the  powers  that 


be,  and  how  much  one  knew  about  the  coun- 
try In  prewar  as  well  as  postwar  time. 

During  the  forelgn-ald  Elgzag  voting  In 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  one  could 
hardly  discern  the  truth.  In  came  Delaware 
Democrat  Habus  B.  McDowcl  with  the 
story  that  the  ravages  of  World  War  II  are 
still  prominent  in  Poland,  and  that  In  spite 
of  all  the  big  noise  Communists  and  non- 
Communists  are  making  about  the  postwar 
Industrialization  of  the  country.  Poland's  in- 
dustrial base  still  remains  small.  One  would 
think  that  In  spite  of  hailing  from  the  sec- 
ond smallest  State  of  the  Union.  McDowell 
talks  big  as  an  American,  and  compares 
everything  In  Industry  with  the  world's 
greate.st  industrial  power. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  McDowxll  was  well  ori- 
entated upon  his  retxirn  from  Poland  and 
was  able  to  announce  that  any  help  from 
America  in  reducing  Poland's  economic  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union  Is  welcomed 
and  appreciated.  This  he  concluded  after 
warning  all  and  sundry  that  If  the  United 
States  continues  to  trade  with  Poland,  it 
must  understand  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment is  firmly  communistic  and  that  Amer- 
ican policies  must  be  subject  to  change  at 
any  moment. 

The.-e  Is  nothing  In  Poland — said  Mc- 
DowEix — to  Justify  any  optimism  that  the 
country  can  be  detached  from  the  conmiu- 
nistlc  bloc  in  the  Immediate  future.  And 
here  jou  have  In  a  nutshell  the  whole  story. 
An  honest  account  and  an  honest  opinion  of 
one  o:'  our  lawgivers,  capped  by  the  follow- 
ing final  statement: 

"The  alternative  to  continuation  of  our 
surplus  food  program  to  Poland  would  be  to 
deny  this  humanitarian  type  of  assistance  to 
the  people  of  that  country,  thereby  turning 
our  back  on  the  tradition  of  good  will  and 
friendship  toward  the  United  States  which 
has  historically  existed  between  the  people 
of  Poland  and  the  people  of  the  United 
State.?." 

Mind  you,  this  Is  not  a  fellow  PoUsh- 
Amencan,  but — Judging  by  the  name,  a  man 
whos<'  ancestors,  like  ours,  came  over  the 
great  pond  from  a  different,  old  country 
and  who  used  the  same  arguments  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress  used  In  their  resolutions  passed 
June  17  at  their  sixth  meeting  In  Wash- 
ington. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  19621 
U..3.   Government   Will   Aid   Friendly 

Nations 
Two  political  developments  have  led  to 
the  .\merlcan  determination  to  keep  troops 
over.^as:  the  consensus  that  this  Nation 
would  not  retreat  into  isolationism  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Communist  threat  to  the 
free  world  embodied  in  the  Czech  coup  of 
1948  In  West  Europe,  where  the  major 
threat  lay  in  a  Soviet  onslaught  on  the 
ground,  the  largest  American  commitment 
has  l)een  In  ground  forces.  Most  of  the  260.- 
000  officers  and  men  stationed  in  West  Ger- 
many under  NATO  are  Army  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  strategic 
and  tactical  airpower  assigned  to  NATO.  It 
has  missile  bases  In  England.  Italy,  and  Tur- 
key and  has  the  6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  are  more  than  400,000  Amer- 
ican servicemen  in  Western  Europe  today. 
In  the  Far  East,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force — 
and  especially  the  7th  Fleet— have  borne  the 
maj(jr  burden  of  guarding  against  Commu- 
nist Chinese  expansion.  American  troops  In 
southeast  Asia  Itself,  although  small  In  num- 
ber, represent  what  might  now  be  called  the 
new  frontier  In  antl-Communist  contain- 
ment. In  South  Vietnam,  U.S.  forces  are 
present  in  an  ad\'lsory  capacity,  to  help  train 
indigenous  forces  and  to  experiment  with 
guerrilla  warfare  techniques.  One  consistent 
threat  runs  through  these  varied  troop  com- 
mitments— that  of  a  UJ3.  obligation  to  aid 


any  of  its  allies  in  the  event  of  armed  Com- 
munist aggression.  The  more  than  700,000 
men — over  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  armed 
strength— stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  are,  in  effect,  living  promises 
that  the  U.S.  Government  will  aid  friendly, 
treaty-bound  countries  If  trouble  arises. 
President  Kennedy  has  said  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  alter  this  troop  distribution  even 
though  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  con- 
tributes to  the  unfavorable  U.S.  payments 
balance.  For  reasons  of  security.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  cost  will  continue  to  be 
Ixjrne. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8.  1962) 

Moscow  Says  Its  Aid  Inckzascs  to  Pookzx 
Non-Red  Countries 

(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

An  official  Soviet  report  published  recently 
indicates  that  the  deliveries  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic aid  to  non-Conimnnlst  underdevel- 
oped countries  will  rise  sharply  this  year. 

In  a  statement  to  Tuss.  the  Soviet  press 
agency,  I.  V.  Arkhlpov,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Soviet  economic  aid  program,  said  that  de- 
liveries of  Soviet  equipment  would  be  made 
this  3rear  to  169  projects  under  construction 
In  18  underdeveloped  count  ics.  This  com- 
pares, he  said,  with  deliveries  to  123  projects 
last  year. 

To  mid- 1962,  Mr.  Arkhlpov  said,  the  total 
value  of  Soviet  economic  aid  promised  to 
these  countries  amounted  to  3  million  rubles, 
or  about  $3300  million  at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange.  The  aid  Is  In  the  form  of  credits 
carrying  2.5  percent  interest  and  repayable  In 
12  years. 

Since  Wo-  id  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
extended  more  than  $23  billion  in  economic 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  and  Asia.  OUier  developed  West- 
ern countries,  as  well  as  international  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
also  have  supplied  billions  of  dollars  of  aid. 

Since  Ite  start  In  the  1950's.  Mr  Arkhlpov 
reported,  the  Soviet  economic  aid  program 
has  made  agreements  to  help  build  480  fac- 
tories, roads,  irrigation  installations,  and 
other  capital  Improvements  In  23  countries. 

By  last  January,  100  of  the  projects  had 
been  completed,  including  steel  and  petro- 
leum plants  In  India,  seaports  In  Afghanistan 
and  Yemen,  radio  stations  in  Iraq  and 
Guinea,  a  cotton  factory  and  a  nuclear  re- 
actor in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  a 
technical  institute  and  a  hospital  In  Burma, 
among   others. 

Thirty  additional  capital  Improvements  re- 
ceiving Soviet  aid  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted this  year,  the  official  added. 

Most  Soviet  economic  aid  Is  being  used  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries  build  heavy 
Industry,  Mr.  Arkhlpov  said.  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  some  nations.  Including  the  Sudan. 
Somalia,  and  Mall,  are  putting  emphasis  upon 
expanding  consumer  goods  production  facili- 
ties with  Soviet  help. 

More  than  30  percent  of  the  credit  pledged 
to  underdeveloped  countries  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Arkhlpov  said.  Is  scheduled  to  be 
spent  for  metallurgical  enterprises  and  metal 
fabrication  facilities.  More  than  20  percent 
of  credits  arc  for  thermal  and  hydroelectric 
stations. 

To  assist  In  this  program,  he  sold,  more 
than  6.000  Soviet  technicians  were  In  under- 
developed couut.'les  last  year.  In  addition, 
he  added,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  also  helping 
these  countries  train  tlielr  own  technical 
personnel. 

Soviet  aid  programs  provide  for  the  build- 
ing of  64  Institutes,  technical  schools,  ordi- 
nary schools  and  educational  centers,  he  said 
More  than  20  of  the  training  installations  al- 
ready have  been  completed. 

Mr.  ArkhlpoT's  statement  explained  that 
the  credits  would  be  repaid  by  the  recipients. 
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mainly  in  goods  tJiat  would  help  raise  Soviet 
living  standards. 

[From  the  New  York  Timet,  July  8,  1962] 
Soviet  Aid  Role  Mouivts  roi  Cuba 

Havana.  July  S. — Cuba  is  relying  more 
heavily  on  the  Communist  bloc  for  trade  this 
year  than  the  pr<!revolutionary  regime  relied 
on  the  United  States. 

Figures  in  a  mid- 1962  issue  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  Journal,  Cuba  Sociallsta,  showed 
how  complete  Cuba's  transition  has  been 
since  Premier  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in 
early  1959. 

The  figures  were  part  of  an  article  by  Dr. 
Jacinto  Torra«.  L'nder  Secretary  for  Oversea 
Trade. 

They  showed  tliat  trade  in  1959  remained 
about  what  it  had  been  in  1958,  the  last  year 
of  rule  for  Pulgenclo  Batista. 

Dr.  Torras  said  that  in  1856  and  1959  Cuba 
shipped  less  than  3  percent  of  all  exports  to 
Communist  bloc  nations,  while  more  than 
65  percent  was  accounted  for  in  both  years 
by  the  United  States. 

By  1961  Cuba  .ihlpped  74.7  percent  of  ex- 
f>orts  to  the  OoDimunlst  bloc,  and  In  1962 
the  planned  flguies  were  80.7  percent  to  the 
Chinese-Soviet  bloc  and  1  percent  to  the 
United  States. 

The  same  Is  gi;nerally  true  In  reverse  for 
Imports.  Cuban  Import-export  trade  with 
countries  other  than  the  United  States  or 
Communist  bloc  members  has  fiuctuated 
from  12  to  30  percent  since  Dr.  Castro  came 
to  power. 

Among  the  most  obvious  Soviet  products 
are  military  trucks,  four-barreled  antiair- 
craft guns  and  larm  machinery.  Czech  aid 
Includes  several  hundred  buses  and  thou- 
sands of  light  inachlneguns. 

Films  and  phonograph  records  from  the 
Communist  coiuitrles  are  also  much  In  evi- 
dence. But  canned  foods,  except  for  Soviet 
evaporated  milk,  disappeared  from  Cuban 
shops  soon  after  Christmas. 

technicians  are  sent 

Dr.  Torras  stated  that  Moscow  had  pro- 
vided the  help  of  "hundreds  of  technicians 
specializing  in  different  fields,  who  have  come 
to  our  country."  He  also  mentioned  cultural 
and  sports  exchanges,  as  well  as  the  supply 
of  drugs  and  even  of  a  whole  hospital. 

He  dlscloecKl  that  2,500  young  Cubans 
were  In  mld-l£62  studying  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  figure  Included  1,000  peasants 
specializing  in  agriculture. 

He  noted  tliat  the  links  with  the  Soviet 
began  in  February  1960,  with  the  visit  to 
Cuba  of  Anaatas  Mlkoyan,  a  Soviet  I*re- 
mier,  followed  In  May  1960,  by  the  reestab- 
Ushment  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  trade  treaty  signed  during  Mr.  Mlkoy- 
an's  visit  set  the  pattern  for  subsequent 
trade,  being  based  on  Soviet  purchases  of 
Cuban  sugar  paid  for  80  percent  In  mer- 
chandise and  30  percent  in  freely  convertible 
currency. 

Then  Cuba  '  by  a  sovereign  act"  decided 
to  buy  Russian  oil  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
that  of  the  Wes*.. 


Poland.  Here  he  reports  on  Poland's  pre- 
cariously balanced  position  between  East 
and  West.) 

In  Warsaw,  in  the  darkened  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  a  young  priest  had  Just  finished 
reading  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski's  pas- 
toral letter  urging  the  faithful  to  fight 
atheism,  materialism,  and  the  corruption  of 
youth. 

"And  now,"  the  priest  intoned,  "repeat 
after  me:  'We  pledge  to  thee.  Holy  Mary, 
Queen  of  Poland,  that  we  shall  fight  the  evil 
forces  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and  that 
we  shall  protect  our  youth.    So  help  us  God'." 

The  congregation,  kneeling  In  the  pews,  In 
the  aisles,  and  on  virtually  every  Inch  of  the 
fioor,  solemnly  repeated  the  pledge.  As  they 
finished,  there  rose  from  3,000  throats  the 
stirring  chant  of  the  Polish  prayer: 

"Ancient  Queen  of  Poland,  Mary, 
Speak  for  us,  Mary, 
Take  our   nation  unto  thy  care." 

An  American  visitor  watching  this  scene 
in  the  heart  of  Communist  Poland  fully  ex- 
pected armed  militiamen  to  enter  the  church 
at  any  moment  and  halt  the  service.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  The  congre- 
gation dispersed  peacefully  to  nearby  cafes 
for  afterchurch  coffee  and  cakes.  The  lonely 
militiaman  on  duty  ouslde  was  busily  direct- 
ing traffic. 

That  such  a  paradox  can  exist — and  It  is 
common  throughout  Poland — Is  largely  due 
to  two  men.  One  Is  Communist  Party  Sec- 
retary Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  who  presides 
over  the  political  destiny  of  his  nation  from 
a  sparsely  furnished,  paneled  office  in  the 
Central  Committee  building  known  as  the 
White  House.  The  other  Is  Cardinal  Wy- 
szj'nskl,  ruling  his  flock — some  85  percent 
of  Poland's  30  million — from  the  baroque 
episcopal  palace  at  the  other  end  of  town. 


Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 

Chicago.  III..  June  29,  1962. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Concressmam  McDowell:  Through 
our  office  In  Washington  I  have  received 
your  "Special  Study  on  Mission  to  Poland 
and  Austria"  and  your  extension  of  remarks 
relating  to  the  Polish  American  Congress 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  vote  against  the  Senate 
amendments  which  would  cripple  the  Presi- 
dent's i>ower  to  extend  aid  to  Poland. 

Please  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
comments  on  this  subject  and  tor  the  in- 
clusion of  my  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

■  I  am  reading  with  a  great  Interest  your 
truly  absorbing  report  on  the  Mission  to 
Poland  and  your  statesmanlike  appraisal  of 
many  benefits  derived  from,  and  problems 
Involved  In,  American  aid  to  Polish  people 
and  In  cultural  exchanges  with  Poland. 

With  highest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

<    Charles  Rozmarek, 

President. 


(Prom  Newsweek,  June  18,  1962] 
Pasadox    in    Poland 

(Note. — Polarid  is  a  Communist  state,  but 
few  Poles  are  <^mmunists.  Last  week  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  to  deny  aid  "to  any  coun- 
try known  to  t>e  dominated  by  communism 
or  Marxism,"  thereby  cutting  off  agricultural 
commodity  aid  to  Poland.  Two  days  later 
the  Senate  vot<Ki  to  restore  these  grants,  in 
a  seemingly  cynical  gesture  that  in  effect 
labeled  Poland  as  an  appropriate  dumping 
ground  for  V  3.  surpluses — but  not  as  a 
country  worth  serious  consideration  in  terms 
of  overall  U.3.  foreign  policy.  Newsweek 
Diplomatic  Oarrespondent  Edward  Welntal 
returned  last  week  from  a  a-week  trip  to 


Council  of  the  Polish  Societies 
AND  Clubs  in  the  State  or 
Delaware, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  June  27,  1962. 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
U.S.  Representative  of  Delaware, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  appreciate  your  stand 
on  the  issue  of  the  aid  to  Poland  as  expressed 
In  your  report  on  the  study  mission  to  Po- 
land and  in  press  release. 

Polish  American  Congress  presently  sup- 
ports the  aid  for  Poland  and  we  as  the  Dela- 
ware Chapter  of  the  Congress  are  not  only 
bound  by  it  but  are  also  convinced  that  It 
Is  a  Just  approach. 


Please,  support  the  issue  when  it  comes  to 
the  House. 

Yours  truly, 

Casinani   Chefkowskt, 

President. 
Adam  J.  Rosiat, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Pulaski  Foundation,  Inc  . 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  30, 1962. 
Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  > 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  read  with  great 
Interest  yotir  report  of  the  "Special  Study 
Mission  to  Poland  and  Austria,"  House  Reso- 
lution 60.  It  is  unbiased  and  well  prepared 
from  both  historical  and  present-day  view- 
points. 

To  acquaint  other  people  with  the  contents 
of  your  report,  I  would  appreciate  it  If  you 
could  spare  about  one  dozen  of  more  copies. 
Thanking  you.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  P.  Lester,  President. 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Hon.  Harrls  B.  McDowell, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Under  a  si>eclal  cover  I  sent  to 
you  a  few  copies  of  Poland,  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Warsaw  Government  in  Eng- 
lish language  and  distributed  in  this  coun- 
try. I  mentioned  it  to  you  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
organized  by  the  Council  of  Polish  Societies 
in  Wilmington.  There  Is  some  criticism 
about  the  value  and  standard  of  the  equiv- 
alent American  publication  in  Poland, 
America — Jtist  recently  said  something  about 
it  W.  E.  Bohn  in  the  New  Leader — and  I 
think  you  will  be  interested  how  the  War- 
saw Government  is  doing.  Without-  sym- 
pathizing with  their  cause,  I  think,  they  do 
It  In  Poland  In  an  excellent  way. 

I  read  your  report  on  a  special  study  mis- 
sion to  Poland  and  Austria  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  manner  you 
presented  the  subject,  on  your  deep  insight 
into  the  matter  and  wise  conclusions. 
Please  let  your  opinion  on  the  subject  be 
known  during  the  coming  battle  over  this 
issue  in  the  House.  Aid  to  Poland — It  does 
not  mean  that  It  should  be  extended  all 
the  time  and  under  any  conditions — Is  too 
valuable  a  political  tool  for  this  country  in 
order  to  loose  it  for  flattering  the  primitive 
anticommunlstic  attitude  of  the  average 
elector.  By  voting  for  the  aid  for  Poland 
you  will  not  only  help  the  Polish  nation  to 
be  himself  but  you  will  also  take  the  side 
of  sanity  In  this  country. 

I  remain,  sir.  < 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  KopeO. 

Mi's.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  am 
up  here  with  some  hesitation  because  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
do  not  have  all  the  facts  that  went  into 
the  making  of  this  bill.  But  I  do  have 
some  questions  on  it  which  I  hope  per- 
haps members  of  the  committee  can  an- 
swer for  me.  I  would  like  to  address 
these,  if  I  may,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania knows  that  in  the  past  I  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress and  also  in  favor  of  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  program.  But  it  says  here 
on  page  3  that  in  1962  we  have  unex- 
pended balances  of  $6.6  billion  which  are 
in  the  pipeline.  Over  how  long  a  period 
of  time  will  that  $6.6  billion  be  spent? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  $6.6  billion  is  obligated.  There 
is  only  $100  million  that  is  not  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  I  am  asking 
the  gentleman  is  how  long  a  time  it  will 
take  actually  to  spend  the  $6.6  billion. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  it  has  been  obli- 
gated to  build  airplanes  or  to  build  a 
ship  or  a  hydroelectric  project  it  will 
take  a  long  leadtime.  a  year  and  a  half 
or  2  years  or  even  longer.  Money  that 
is  obligated  for  military  hardware  and 
economic  assistance  sometimes  takes 
considerable  leadtime.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a  definite  time  when  this 
$6.6  billion  would  be  exhausted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  felt  by  the 
committee  that  in  addition  to  the  $6.6 
billion  which  apparently  we  now  have  in 
the  pipeline,  we  will  have  to  spend  an- 
other $4.7  billion  before  next  year  is 
over? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  Of  course,  if 
you  want  to  keep  your  pipeline  filled  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  or  our  deliveries 
would  stop,  just  as  in  our  military  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  will  note  on  the 
same  page  of  the  committee  report  that 
our  military  has  an  unexpended  balance 
of  $29  billion.  To  stop  the  movement 
in  the  pipeline  on  military  hardware 
would  mean  that  deliveries  of  ammuni- 
tion and  weapons  would  be  interrupted 
at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  that  within  the  next 
year  we  are  going  to  be  spending  or 
obligating  over  $11  billion  on  foreign  aid 
and  mihtary  programs? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  this  $6.6  bilUon  is 
already  obligated,  minus  $100  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  we  wUl  be 
spending  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  are  spending  it 
over  a  period  of  years.  When  it  Is 
obligated,  the  money  is  put  aside  to  pay 
for  commodities  and  projects  when  they 
are  completed.  As  far  as  this  $6.6  bil- 
lion is  concerned  the  money  is  already 
appropriated  and  is  set  aside  to  pay  for 
the  material  as  soon  as  It  is  manufac- 
tured and  delivered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  page  4  of  the  re- 
port, again  referring  to  unexpended  bal- 
ances, it  says  that  xe  have  $6.8  biUion. 
and  on  the  previous  page  it  is  $6.6  bil- 
lion. Where  do  we  get  the  extra  $200 
million?    What  happens  to  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  perhaps  that 
is  a  mistake  where  rounded  figures  have 
been  added.  I  think  the  correct  figure 
is  $6.8  billion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man can  help  me  on  this.  We  had  the 
debate  on  the  trade  bill  the  other  day 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  our  trade  was  profitable: 
that  Is,  we  were  exporting  more  than  we 
were  importing.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  our  loss  of  gold  was  based  on  the 
foreign  assistance  programs,  our  mili- 
tary bases,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Yet 
I  find  on  page  5  of  the  report  that  most  of 
our  military  assistance  funds  are  sjient 
within  the  United  States — 82  percent, 
and  that  73  percent  of  the  economic  aid 
funds  will  be  spent  here. 

Mr.  MORGAN.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  that  is  correct 
and  if  we  have  a  profitable  balance  In 
our  regular  trade  program,  how  does  it 
happen  that  we  have  a  $3.5  billion  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  each 
year?    Where  is  it  going? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  point  out  in  this 
parjtgraph  that  the  foreign-aid  program 
is  not  the  real  villain  responsible  for  the 
outflow  of  gold.  The  gentleman  well 
knoxs  that  we  have  our  own  oversea 
bases  and  U.S.  forces  stationed  overseas. 
These  militai-y  expenditures  from  our 
own  military  funds  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  foreign  aid  bill  alone  ac- 
count for  $3  billion  of  our  oversea  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  military 
basi?s  overseas? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  right.  That 
helps  on  that  question. 

Now.  was  any  correlation  made  by  the 
administration  before  the  gentleman's 
conunittee  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  report 
says,  they  want  to  help  and  assist  private 
investors  in  the  less  developed  countries, 
but  in  connection  with  the  trade  bill  the 
administration  said  that  they  did  not 
want  American  companies  going  to 
Europe  at  all  because  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  jobs  here.  Was  any  correlation 
made  in  programs  pushing  private  in- 
vesting in  aieas  where  there  is  no  market 
and  programs  resisting  investment  where 
tht  i-e  is  a  market?  So  do  we  say  to  our 
private  investors.  "You  cannot  go  to 
Europe  where  you  might  make  a  profit, 
bu'.  you  can  go  to  the  less  developed 
coimtries,"  and  you  have  to  guarantee 
everything  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  Is  a  question  of 
whether  we  try  to  help  them.  In  the  first 
place,  we  try  to  encourage  American  in- 
ve&tors  to  go  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries because  this  reduces  their  need  for 
economic  aid.  We  are  no  longer  provid- 
ing economic  aid  to  Europe. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Has  this  been  help- 
ful? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  has  been  helpful. 
We  offer  investment  guarantees  to  en- 
courage investment  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Why  would  it  not  be 
helpful  in  Europe? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Europe  does  not  any 
longer  need  any  help  under  the  aid  pro- 
gram. We  are  trying  to  help  the  econ- 
omies of  less  developed  countries  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  have  had  some 
discu.ssion  of  the  question  of  cutting  off 
aid  to  nations  which  have  already  ex- 
propriated property.  You  say  on  page 
31  of  the  report: 

The  committee  reached  the  conclusion 
that  action  of  this  nature  would  not  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  owners  of  the  seized 
property. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion? 
How  did  the  committee  come  to  a  con- 
clusion that  it  would  not  be  of  value  to 
the  owners  of  the  seized  property  to  say 
that  these  countries  are  not  to  get  any 
more  aid  until  the  investors  get  back  the 
money  they  put  in? 


Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  State  Department  feels 
that 

Mr.  DOMINIcK.  I  am  not  interested 
in  hearing  about  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  State  De- 
partment testified  before  the  committee 
and  said  this  would  not  be  an  area  where 
there  could  be  an  association  if  such  an 
amendment  or  provision  Immediately  cut 
off  foreign  aid,  that  that  would  be  so  in 
many  of  the  countries  where  the  foreign 
aid  is  little  compared  to  the  investments 
that  American  companies  may  have  in 
these  countries.  So  what  we  have  as 
making  a  break  in  these  associations  may 
play  right  Into  the  hands  of  those  who 
expropriate  the  property.  We  feel  that 
we  should  do  this  by  an  appropriation 
law. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  the  gentleman  has  Just  reel, 
there  are  those  on  the  committee  who 
feel  we  ousht  to  take  very  strong  action 
with  respect  to  expropriation.  We  feel 
that  if  we  do  not  take  strong  action  then 
the  flow  of  private  capital  to  the  less 
developed  countries  will  almost  entirely 
cease  and  the  program  thereby  will 
suffer.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  some  mem- 
bers who  feel  strongly  about  it,  even 
those  who  did  not  sign  the  minority 
report. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FREI^INGHUYSEN.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  quotation  about  the  expro- 
priation. It  seems  to  me.  and  I  might  say 
I  did  not  sign  the  minority  report,  that 
the  property  that  has  been  expropriated 
is  not  going  to  be  more  easily  recom- 
pensed if  we  should  make  this  retro- 
active. 

It  was  felt  that  negotiations  are  pre- 
sumably currently  underway  in  order 
to  get  compensation  for  these  seized 
properties.  But  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  reaching  a  successful  conclusion,  if 
we  made  this  provision  retroactive,  than 
if  we  said,  "Hereafter  if  you  seize  prop- 
erty, you  will  be  disqualified  from  receiv- 
ing further  aid." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cxproprintion  in  Brazil, 
recently,  said  that  we  had  made  magnifi- 
cent progress  in  doing  something  for  the 
telephone  company  whose  property  was 
seized  because  he  had  received  from  the 
head  of  Brazil  an  agreement  that  Brazil 
would  pay  a  little  more — according  to 
their  own  appraisal — under  the  pro- 
viso that  the  money  would  have  to  re- 
main in  Brazil  in  Brazilian  currency  and 
be  used  in  some  other  kind  of  industry 
down  there. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man docs  not  sug&est  that  magnificent 
progress  would  be  made  if  these  expro- 
priations would  be  made  retroactive? 
I  take  it  that  is  not  his  conclusion? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  point  is,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  have  bargaining 
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powers  here  which  would  give  a  lever 
by  which  we  can  show  to  these  coun- 
tries that  are  seizing  American  prop- 
erties that  they  must  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  feel 
a  great  deal  more  progress  would  be 
made  if  v/e  took  a  firm  line.  Statements 
have  been  made  publicly  to  the  effect 
that  negotiations  are  going  unden^ay. 
In  fact,  there, has  been  no  progress  at  all 
reported  of  ^ny  substantial  nature.  I 
think  we  need  to  show  that  we  are  firm 
and  when  we  do  that,  progress  will  be 
made  in  all  these  expropriation  cases. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Last  year,  and  this  is  shown  on  page 
71  of  the  report,  we  passed  section 
620 fb)  of  thD  act  which  says: 

No  asslstan'^e  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  to  th$  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  Pf'tsldent  determines  that  such 
country  is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  Internatloaal  Cksmmunlst  movement. 

The  gentliiman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MorseI.  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  SiBALl,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  IMr.  EllsworthI,  and 
myself  have  Bent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  asking  whether 
he  has  deturmined  that  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  iire  not  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
movement.  We  have  not  received  any 
reply.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the 
chairman  whether  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived any  siich  determination  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  anyone 
who  thinks  he  has  the  answer. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Poland  has  re- 
ceived no  aid  under  the  bill.  Therefore, 
a  determination  would  not  have  to  be 
made.  Public  Law  480  is  not  applicable 
to  this  bill  and.  therefore,  such  a  de- 
termination is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  President  to  make,  which  is  prob- 
ably why  he  has  not  answered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  go 
into  tljis  just  a  litUe  bit  further.  Are 
you  trying  to  say  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  Congress  here  that  no  aid  has  been 
given  to  Poland  except  Public  Law  480  In 
the  last  year? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No  aid  has  been 
given  other  than  that  which  this  body 
specifically  authorized,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  provisicins  of  the  Battle  Act.  With 
respect  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  has 
made  such  a  determination,  that  Yugo- 
slavia was  not  furthering  the  interna- 
tional Comodunist  movement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  When  was  that  de- 
termination made? 

Mr.  GAIXAGHER.  At  the  time  at 
which  our  aid  was  given  under  the  1961 
act  and  prior  to  that  when  the  House  au- 
thorized such  aid  be  given  to  Yugoslavia 
and  I  think  the  amount  was  in  excess  of 
$2  biUion. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  there  a  written 
statement  signed  by  the  President  that 


Yugoslavia  is  not  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Communist  movement  and, 
if  so.  who  is  Mr.  Tito? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  amendment 
which  the  President  has  complied  with 
is  section  143  which  is  as  follows: 

AssL-TTANCE  TO  YUGOSLAVIA. — In  fumlEhlng 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall 
continuously  assure  himself  that  (1)  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  partlci- 
p>ating  in  any  policy  or  program  of  (Commu- 
nist conquest  of  the  world  and  (3)  that  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  this  clear,  for  we  have 
not  had  any  answer.  In  view  of  the 
gentleman's  reply  that  the  President  has 
pubUcly  determined  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  is  not  dominated  or 
controlled  by  Communists,  it  will  be  my 
pleasiire  to  endorse  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  CAsry],  which  will  flatly  prohibit 
aid  to  such  governments.  It  seems  ap- 
parent to  me  that  Tito  and  Gomulka 
dominate  and  control  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  with  the  aid  of  Russia  and  if  the 
President  has  determined  to  the  con- 
trary I  feel  he  is  wholly  wrong.  I  cannot 
see  any  necessity  for  a  p>olicy  under 
which  we  strengthen  the  goverrunent  of 
a  country  which  is  imposing  communism 
on  the  people  of  that  country  by  force. 
It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  working  for 
the  people,  not  for  the  government. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  are  working 
for  the  people  of  Poland  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation.  I 
find  nothing  in  the  next  fiscal  year  which 
would  encourage  me  in  any  way  to  think 
that  we  can  in  any  sense  change  or  re- 
duce our  economic  offensive  or  that  in 
any  way  the  Communists  have  receded 
one  bit  in  using  economics  as  a  weapon 
in  the  cold  war.  Therefore  it  behooves 
us.  in  my  judgment,  to  use  this  bill  to  the 
best  of  our  capability  in  our  own  na- 
tional ihterest. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  in  any  sense 
slight  or  derogate  the  humanitarian 
aspects* of  what  the  American  people 
have  done,  because,  despite  all  of  the 
pessimism  and  the  arguments  against 
the  legislation,  the  record  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  regard  to  what  they  have 
been  able  to  do  under  this  legislation  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  record  of 
mankind,  and  certainly  is  today  the 
greatest  record  man  has  ever  written  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  man.  And  who  here 
today  cannot  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  all  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  and  the  great  wars 
and  sacrifices  involved,  the  great  chal- 
lenges inside  and  outside  of  this  Nation 
of  180 ;  million  people  have  faced,  the 
Americans  have  done  more  for  other  peo- 
ple of  the  world  willingly,  happily,  even 
gratefully,  than  any  other  nation  of  peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  mankind. 

So  I  do  not  back  away  from  my  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  one  whit.    In  the 


face  of  this  tremendous  record  of  ac- 
complishment hi  fact  I  can  support  it 
even  more  strongly  as  we  look  into  the 
days  ahead  and  realize  what  we  as 
Americans  will  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
in  order  to  preserve  for  our  children  the 
heritage  which  we  have  for  ourselves. 

There  is  one  particular  section  of  the 
bill  to  wliich  I  would  Uke  to  address  my- 
self, for  I  believe  it  stresses  very  well  an 
issue  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and 
that  is  assistance  which  we  can  give  to 
the  private  sector  of  business  in  helping 
other  people  to  help  themselves.  I  refer 
specifically  to  section  103(a)  (2)  of  the 
bill  which  deals  with  the  problems  of 
all-risk  guarantees.  I  think  the  guar- 
antee program,  while  slow  in  getting 
generated,  is  one  of  the  best  things  that 
we  will  have  done  in  this  type  of  actun 
making  it  possible  for  our  people  to  in- 
vest money  in  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  to  build  up  their 
economies,  allow  our  people  to  make  a 
profit,  and  accomplish  many  things  at 
the  same  time  with  the  least  tjnount  of 
cost  involved.  This  is  where  the  all-risk 
guarantee  section  comes  in  which  we 
wrote  into  the  act. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  la  it  not  true  that 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  are 
making  guarantees  of  this  type  to  their 
nationals?  i 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Particularly  in 
Latin  American  areas? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  that  observation.  This 
is  exactly  the  point  I  am  referring  to  in 
this  all -risk  enlargement  that  deals  with 
housing,  but  specifically  t^at  section 
dealing  with  Latin  America  in  the  field 
of  housing.  Basically  what  we  did  was 
this. 

Under  the  risk  guarantee  we  could 
guarantee  up  to  75  percent  of  the  invest- 
ment. What  the  committee  did  was  to 
enlarge  that  guarantee  with  respect  to 
housing  so  as  to  make  it  100  percent. 
The  facts  of  life  are  these:  We  have  all 
types  of  building  contractors  who  would 
like  to  go  to  Latin  America,  who  would 
like  to  put  their  talents  to  use,  who  would 
like  to  make  money  there  and  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  in  those  countries, 
but  they  cannot  get  Into  those  countries 
because  they  need  guarantees  for  their 
loan  money  and  tliey  have  not  got  that 
right  now.  No  banking  institution  is 
going  to  go  in  on  a  75 -percent  guarantee 
when  they  can  lend  the  money  in  the 
Uni'ted  States  on  a  100 -percent  guaran- 
tee. In  order  to  accomplish  that  which 
we  all  agreed  on,  the  thing  for  us  to  do. 
therefore,  is  to  enlarge  this  guarantee 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  our  institu- 
tional lenders  to  be  protected  so  that 
they  may  construct  houses  in  Latin 
America  in  the  private  sector  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


ADJOtJRNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  SOUTH 
DEERINQ 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.'  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  returned  from  my  district  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago  with  a  re- 
newed and  intensified  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Republic. 

Never  have  I  witnessed  a  more  moving, 
comp)elling.  and  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  patriotism,  in  the  mold  of  old- 
fashioned  Americanism  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
than  when  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1962 — 
the  186th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  IndeF>endence — 60,000  persons — 
men.  women,  and  children — stood  under 
the  stars  at  Trumbull  Park  and  with  one 
mighty  voice  took  the  same  pledge  that 
united  the  Members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  that  passed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  signers  of  that 
imperishable  document. 

We  pledge  to  each  other — 

Came  from  the  voices  of  60,000  Amer- 
icans of  today  reaffirming  in  their  gen- 
eration the  pledge  of  our  forefathers  of 
1776 — then  a  pause,  and  again  60,000 
voices  joined  in  completing  the  pledge 
of  our  forefathers — 
our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  pledge 
that  bound  together  the  immortal 
fathers  of  our  Republic.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  their  great  under- 
taking, and  fully  realizing  that  failure 
would  mean  the  forfeiture  of  their  for- 
tunes and  doubtless  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  they  took  this  pledge  to  each  other, 
the  pledge  of  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives  and  their  sacred  honor. 

On  July  4  of  this  year  there  in  Trum- 
bull Park  at  perhaps  the  largest  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Illinois  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Nation,  this  mighty 
gathering  of  60,000  present-day  Amer- 
icans in  unison  took  the  same  pledge. 
It  was  an  occasion  the  memory  of  which 
will  live  with  all  who  participated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  would  sug- 
gest to  committees,  nationwide,  plan- 
ning local  Fourth  of  July  celebrations, 


that  this  great  gathering  at  Trumbull 
Park  may  well  have  established  a  pat- 
tern of  mass  participation  in  the  annual 
ol>servances  of  our  Nation's  birthday. 

In  our  generation  is  the  same  chal- 
lenge to  sacrifice  and  suffering,  if  nec- 
essary, to  preserve  our  national  heritage 
and  to  keep  our  country  always  clean  and 
strong  to  perform  its  mission  under  God 
for  all  mankind. 

In  all  the  generations  that  shall  fol- 
low there  will  be  the  same  challenge. 
What  a  wonderful  and  Inspiring  custom 
if  always  through  the  years  and  through 
the  centuries  as  Americans  gather  to 
celebrate  our  Independence  Day  they 
would  join,  as  did  the  gathering  in 
TnunbuU  Park.  In  pledging  to  each  other 
their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their 
sacred  honor  ever  to  keep  America  clean 
and  strong  to  fulfill  its  mission  under 
God  for  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Deering  Im- 
provement Association  is  doing  an  effec- 
tive job  in  building  in  Its  community  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  friendliness  in 
working  together  as  teammates  In  the 
great  adventures  of  life.  It  works  the 
year  roimd  bringing  people  together, 
providing  recreation  and  wholesome  in- 
terests for  the  young  and  the  old,  and 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  it  devotes  the  en- 
tire day  to  a  long  program  of  events, 
beginning  with  the  imposing  and  Inspir- 
ing parade  in  the  morning  and  the 
speaking  and  the  fireworks  in  the  eve- 
ning that  has  won  for  It  a  national  rec- 
ognition. 

Not  only  the  great  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago, which  directly  benefits,  but  all  the 
Nation,  to  which  the  South  Deering  Im- 
provement Association  furnishes  a  pat- 
tern for  patriotic  endeavor,  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  and  of  appreciation  to  Louis 
Dinnozenzo,  president  of  the  association, 
Patrick  J.  Allman.  its  attorney,  Joseph 
Grande,  general  chairman  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration.  Alderman  Emil  V. 
Pacini,  and  all  the  others  who  cheer- 
fully gave  countless  hours  and  days  to 
the  good  work  of  this  fine  association. 

Also  present  and  contributing  mightily 
to  the  success  of  this  memorable  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  were  the  Reverend 
Michael  J.  Commins,  pastor  of  St.  Kev- 
in's Church,  the  Reverend  William  Ver- 
non, pastor  of  the  South  Deering  Com- 
munity Church,  Judge  Felix  Buoscio, 
Alderman  Dominic  Lupo,  State  Senator 
Daniel  Dougherty,  State  Representative 
Henry  Lenard,  State  Representative  Nick 
Svalina,  State  Representative  Augie  Ruf . 
and  sanitary  district  trustee  John  Hen- 
neberger. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  conservation  work  and 


programs  to  be  carried  out  through  the 
Youtli  Conservation  Corps  created  by 
H.R.  10682  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  Some  Members  have 
asked  why  one  of  these  agencies  should 
not  be  given  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  corps.  In 
this  regard  I  would  like  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  letters  that 
I  have  received  recently  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

The  Sbckktart  or  thk  Intksior, 
Washington,  DC,  June  27.  1962 
Hon.  Cakl  D.  Pkkkins. 
House  of  Representatii'>ea, 
Washington.  DC. 

DcAS  Cakl:  It  hu  be«n  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  a  number  of  Congressmen  would 
like  to  see  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  housed  In  either  Agriculture  or 
Interior. 

As  the  primary  natural  resources  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  five  of  Its  bureaus  pre- 
pared to  participate  In  this  program — the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  National 
Park  Service,  thte  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Detailed  plans  have  been 
formulated  by  these  bureaus  on  camp  loca- 
tion and  project  work  In  reforestation,  range 
revegetatlon.  park  and  recreational  area  fa- 
cilities. wUdllfe  refuge  habitat,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  conservation  Improvements. 
I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Forest  Service 
win  be  the  principal  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  agency  Involved.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
win  carry  out  direct  responsibility  for  field 
management  and  supervision  of  the  corps 
under  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  responsibility  for 
Initial  coordination  should  remain  with 
Labor,  as  your  bill  now  states. 

Both  recruitment  and  processing  of  the 
youngsters  for  this  program  will  be  con- 
ducted primarily  by  State  employment  agen- 
cies. The  Department  of  Labor  enjoys  a 
working  relationship  with  these  agencies 
which  makes  them  the  logical  aegis  for  co- 
ordinating the  program. 

The  proposed  bill  establishes  a  Youth 
Conservation  Commission  (title  I.  sees.  6 
and  6)  which  will  be  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Agriculture,  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  It  will  become  the  function  of  this 
Commission,  I  understand,  to  develop  policies 
which  will  guide  the  program  and  Its  ad- 
ministration. Moreover.  It  will  satisfy  the 
need  for  coordination  among  the  Depart- 
ments Involved. 

It  Is,  I  feel,  In  the  Interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency  In  administration  that  exist- 
ing machinery  be  utilized  to  Its  fullest  ex- 
tent. Therefore,  cognizant  of  the  employ- 
ment phases  of  this  program,  which  by  their 
very  nature  are  closely  related  to  the  labor 
field,  I  recommend  that  the  Director  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  as  general  co- 
ordinator to  administer  the  program  under 
the  policy  guidelines  set  by  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Commission,  be  attached  to  Labor. 
Sincerely, 

Stxwabt  L.  Udali., 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  or  Agriculture. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  June  19,  1962. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  It  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  some  folks  feel  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  should  be  placed  In  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  thi)  Interior  rather  than  In  the  De- 
partment o:,'  Labor.  It  Is  my  considered  view 
that  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  should 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
ar  proposed  In  H.R.  10683  and  recommended 
In  the  report  on  H.R.  10682  by  the  Hoiise 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  old  CCC.  as  noted  In  the 
committee  rtport,  was  operated  by  an  Inde- 
pendent agfitcy  and  not  by  either  of  the  De- 
pirinients  having  conservation  agencies. 
The  propoiAl  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  be  established  In  the  Department  of 
Lt.bor  alao  provides  that  the  governing  body 
will  be  the  Youth  Conservation  Commission. 
This  Commission  will  consist  of  four  mem- 
bers and  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Corps,  a  Pieslden Ual  appointee.  The  other 
three  members  will  be  represenutlves  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and 
Health,  Eduoatlon,  and  Welfare. 

The  enrolls  camps  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  $f  the  conservation  agencies  for 
which  the  work  Is  to  be  performed.  Where 
the  work  is  on  State  lands,  under  terms  of 
the  bill,  the  State  agency  will  supervise  the 
camps.  Tt.e  same  conservation  agencies  wlU 
direct  the  work.  I  believe  such  arrange- 
ments provide  a  simple  administrative  ma- 
chinery which  wUl  Insure  adequate  auton- 
omy and  control  by  men  who  have  spent 
their  whole  working  lives  In  conservation 
work. 

I  believe  the  Deptu'tment  of  Labor  is  the 
proper  agency  to  administer  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  because  It  Is  the  moet  suit- 
able Department  to  handle  the  problems  of 
enrollee  sdlaotlon  and  is  also  best  able  to 
advise  young  men  about  emplo3rment  oppor- 
tunities ufton  return  from  their  assignments. 
The  main  purf>ose  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Is  that  its  enronees  can  be  trained 
for  and  aided  In  finding  regular  employ- 
ment. Tl;e  Department  of  Labor,  through 
Its  contacts  with  the  State  employment  serv- 
ices. Is  in  a  uniquely  good  position  to  relate 
the  capacities  of  enrollee  applicants  to  the 
Job  and  to  advise  intelligently  the  kinds  of 
experience  and  training  needed  by  the  en- 
rollees  to  help  them  find  Jobs  when  they  re- 
turn home. 

The  va^t  backlog  of  conservation  work 
available  lor  Youth  Conservation  Corps  en- 
roUees  Is  distributed  among  the  conservation 
agencies  of  ftoth  the  Departments.  For  this 
reason.  It  Is  not  logical  to  select  either  of 
them  to  administer  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Wo  believe  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
posed In  H.R.  10682  represents  a  sound  and 
workable  device  for  an  agency  which  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  cooperative  ac- 
tivity of  four  Departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Slncemly  yours, 

Orvillz  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


^VTT,■T.TAM  FAULKNER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  I  HBk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  death  came  Friday  to  the  man 
who  was  Mississippi's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  our  country  and  to  the  world. 
Most  citizens  regarded  him  as  the  out- 
standing living  novelist,  and  many  re- 
garded him  as  the  greatest  novelist  of 
our  century.  Our  State,  our  Nation,  and 
the  world  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss. 


William  Faulkner's  most  successful 
locale  was  always  Mississippi,  but  he 
told  a  story  of  man's  struggle  for  sur- 
vival that  overshadowed  the  pain  and 
comedy,  the  triumph  and  tragedy  of  the 
South.  Histories  were  symbolic  of  man's 
struggle  the  world  over,  and  that  is  why 
he  was  widely  read  throughout  the 
world. 

Yoknapatawpha  County.  Miss.,  for 
future  generations  yet  unborn,  will  be 
as  familiar  as  the  England  of  Charles 
Dickens,  the  France  of  Marcel  Proust, 
and  the  Russia  of  Leo  Tolstoy. 

William  Faulkner  was  a  quiet,  shy 
man.  who  instinctively  withdrew  from 
the  glare  of  publicity  that  gathered 
around  him.  He  liked  best  to  regard 
himself  as  a  traditional  southern  gentle- 
man, aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
region  and  proud  of  its  heritage. 

The  man  whose  immortal  thesis  in  ac- 
cepting the  Nobel  Prize  at  Stockholm.  "I 
decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man."  had 
an  immediate  and  important  message  to 
intellectuals  throughout  the  world.  He 
undertook  several  missions,  to  South 
America  and  Japan,  for  our  cultural  ex- 
change program,  and  his  efforts  were  of 
great  value. 

Mr.  Speaker.  11  years  ago  I  had  the 
honor  of  placing  Mr.  Faulkner's  Stock- 
holm speech  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Under  vmanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude it  again,  together  with  President 
Kennedy's  tribute,  and  obituaries  and 
appreciations  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  London  Times,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  Le  Monde,  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  tributes  by  Endora  Welty  and 
Maurice  Doblier: 

Nobel  Text — Author   Backed  Old   Vertties 
(On  the  presentation  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for 

Literature  to  him  In  December,  1950.  WU- 

Uam  Faulkner  delivered   a  widely  haUed 

speech    on    writing    and    the    dignity    of 

man) 

I  feel  that  this  award  was  not  made  to  me 
as  a  man,  but  to  my  work — a  life's  work  In 
the  agony  and  sweat  of  the  human  spirit,  not 
for  glory  and  least  of  all  for  profit,  but  to 
create  out  of  the  materials  of  the  human 
spirit  something  which  did  not  exist  before. 
So  this  award  is  only  mine  In  trust.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  dedication  for  the 
money  part  of  It  commensurate  with  the 
purpose  and  significance  of  Its  origin. 

But  I  would  like  to  do  the  same  with  the 
acclaim,  too,  by  using  this  moment  as  a 
pinnacle  from  which  I  might  be  listened  to 
by  the  young  men  and  women  already  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  anguish  and  travail,  among 
whom  Is  already  that  one  who  will  some  day 
stand  here  where  I  am  standing. 

Our  tragedy  today  is  a  general  and  uni- 
versal physical  fear  so  lo:ig  sustained  by  now 
that  we  can  even  bear  it.  There  are  no  longer 
problems  of  the  spirit.  There  is  only  the 
question:  When  wUl  I  be  blown  up?  Because 
of  this  the  young  man  or  woman  writing 
todav  has  forgotten  the  problems  of  the  hu- 
maji  heart  In  conflict  with  Itself,  which  alone 
can  make  good  writing  because  only  that  is 
worth  writing  about,  worth  the  agony  and 
the  sweat. 

He  must  learn  them  again.  He  must 
teach  himself  that  the  basest  of  all  things 
is  to  be  afraid;  and,  teaching  himself  that, 
forget  it  forever,  leaving  no  room  in  his 
workshop  for  anything  but  the  old  verities 
and  truths  of  the  heart,  the  old  universal 
truths  lacking  which  any  story  is  ephemeral 
and  doomed — love  and  honor  and  pity  and 
pride  and  compassion  and  sacrifice. 


Until  he  does  so,  he  labors  under  a  cvirse. 
He  writes  not  of  love  but  of  lust,  of  defeats 
in  which  nobody  loses  anything  of  value,  of 
victories  without  hope  and.  worst  of  all. 
without  pity  or  compassion.  His  griefs  grieve 
on  no  universal  bones,  leaving  no  scars.  He 
wrltefi  not  of  the  heart  but  of  the  glands. 

Until  he  relearns  these  things,  he  will 
write  as  though  he  stood  among  and  watched 
the  end  of  man.  I  decline  to  accept  the  end 
of  laiax. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  man  is  im- 
mortal because  he  will  endure  that  when  the 
last  ding-dong  of  doom  has  clanged  and 
faded  from  the  last  worthless  rock  hanging 
tldeless  in  the  last  red  and  dying  evening, 
that  even  then  there  will  still  be  one  more 
sound;  that  of  his  puny  inexhaustible  voice, 
stm  talking. 

I  refuse  to  accept  this. 

I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely  endure; 
he  will  prevail. 

He  is  immortal,  not  becavise  he  alone 
among  creatures  has  an  inexhaustible  voice, 
but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable 
of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance. 

The  poet's,  the  writer's  duty  is  to  write 
about  these  things.  It  is  his  privilege  to  help 
man  endure  by  lifting  his  heart,  by  remind- 
ing him  of  the  courage  and  honor  and  hope 
and  pride  and  compassion  and  pity  and 
sacrllice  which  have  been  the  glory  of  his 
past. 

The  poet's  voice  need  not  merely  be  the 
record  of  man,  it  can  be  one  of  the  props, 
the  pillars,  to  help  him  endure  and  pre- 
vaU. 


[From   the   New   York  Times   international 

edition.  July  7,  1»62) 
Faulkner's  Novels  of  the  Deep  South 
Generated  Storm  op  LnxRARY  Contro- 
versy— Admirers  Hah-ed  His  Apt  Phrases — 
They  Pound  a  Tragic  Note  in  His  Writ- 
INGS,  but  Others  Called  It  Pseudo- 
realistic 

New  York.  July  6. — The  storm  of  literary 
controversy  that  beat  about  William  Faulk- 
ner is  not  likely  to  diminish  with  his  death. 
Many  of  the  most  firmly  established  critics 
of  literature  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
stark  and  somber  power  of  his  writing.  To 
these  critics  Mr.  Faulkner  dealt  with  the 
da/k  Journey  and  the  final  doom  of  man  In 
terms  that  recalled  the  Greek  tragedians. 
They  found  symbolism  in  the  frequently  un- 
relie^ed  brutality  of  the  yokels  of  Yoknapa- 
tav^^pha  County,  the  imaginary  Deep  South 
region  from  which  Mr.  Faulkner  drew  the 
persons  and  scenes  of  his  most  characteristic 
novels  and  short  stories. 

Actually  Yoknapatawpha  was  Lafayette 
County  and  Jefferson  town  was  the  Oxford  in 
the  red  hin  section  of  northern  Mississippi 
where  William  Faulkner  was  born  and  where 
his  family  had  been  deeply  rooted  for  gen- 
erations. The  author  once  told  a  class  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  that  it  was  pro- 
nounced Yok-na-pa-TAW-pha  and  that  it 
was  a  Chlckapaw  Indian  term  that  meant 
"water  passes  slowly  through   fiatlands." 

While  admitting  that  Mr.  Faulkner's  prose 
sometimes  lurched  and  sprawled,  his  ad- 
mirers could  point  out  an  undeniable  golden 
sharpness  of  characterization  and  descrip- 
tion. 

CRITTC  IS  cited 

Of  Mr.  Faulkner's  power  to  create  living 
and  deeply  moving  characters,  Malcolm 
Cowley  wrote : 

"And  Faulkner  loved  these  people  created 
in  the  image  of  the  land.  After  a  second 
reading  of  his  novels,  you  continue  to  be  Im- 
prcsRed  by  his  vlUains.  Popeye  and  Jason  and 
Joe  Christmas  and  Flem  Snopes:  but  this 
time  you  find  more  place  in  your  memory  few- 
other  figures  standing  a  Uttle  in  the  back- 
ground yet  presented  by  the  author  with 
quiet  affection:  old  ladies  like  Miss  Jenny 
DuPre,  with  their  sharp-tongiied  benevo- 
lence;   shrewd    but    kindly    bargainers    like 
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RatUff,  the  sewing  machine  agent,  and  Will 
Varner.  with  his  cotton  gin  and  general 
store.  •   •   ••■ 

Mr.  Faulkner  was  an  acknowledged  master 
of  the  vivid  descriptive  phrase.  Popeye  had 
eyes  that  "looked  like  rubber  knobs."  He 
had  a  face  that  "Just  went  away,  like  the 
face  of  a  wax  doll  set  too  near  the  Are  and 
forgotten." 

Many  critics  contended  that  Mr.  Faulkner 
served  up  raw  slabs  of  pseudoreallsm  that 
had  relatively  little  merit  as  serious  writing. 
They  said  that  Mr.  Faulkner's  writings 
showed  an  obsession  with  murder,  rape,  In- 
cest, suicide,  greed,  and  general  depravity 
that  did  not  exist  anywhere  but  In  the  au- 
thor's mind  In  anything  like  the  proportions 
that  these  subjects  assumed  in  his  novels 
and  short  stories. 

HATED   TALK    ABOUT   UTERATURB 

A  favorite  gambit  of  the  detractors  of  Mr. 
Faulkner's  writings  was  to  produce  a  con- 
densed and  completely  deadpan  description 
of  his  plots.  The  result  was  often  a  horren- 
dous compilation  of  wickedness  and  Jlbber- 
Ing.  As  for  Mr.  Faulkner,  he  seldom  argued 
about  his  work.  He  detested  talk  about 
literature.  He  said  that  when  one  of  his 
books  was  about  to  be  published  he  had  to 
remind  himself  that  strangers  were  going  to 
read  It. 

William  Paulker  was  born  In  New  Albany, 
Miss.,  on  September  25,  1897.  In  the  sharply 
stratified  society  that  preoccupied  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner In  his  writings  It  could  be  said  that  he 
came  from  an  upper  middle  class  family — 
one  not  quite  of  the  old  feudal  cotton 
aristocracy. 

The  first  Falkners — the  "u"  Is  a  recent  res- 
toration by  William  Faulkner — came  to  Mis- 
sissippi In  the  1840's.  The  family  is  replete 
with  colonels,  one  of  whom  was  assassinated 
on  the  street  by  a  business  rival.  William 
Faulkner  was  the  oldest  child  of  Murray 
Falkner  and  Maude  Butler  Falkner.  Murray 
Falkner  at  one  time  ran  a  livery  stable  in 
Oxford  and  later  became  business  manager 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford. 

In  William  Faulkner's  fiction  the  Sartorls 
clan  Is  the  Falkner  family.  The  Sartorlses 
are  forced  to  make  humiliating  compromises 
with  the  members  of  the  grasping  and  up- 
start Snopes  family. 

"General  Johnston  or  General  Forrest 
wouldn't  have  took  a  Snopes  Into  his  army 
at  all,"  a  character  says. 

William  Faulkner  played  quarterback  on 
the  Oxford  high  school  football  team  and 
suffered  a  broken  nose.  He  failed  to  be  grad- 
uated. Later  he  wrote:  "Quit  school  to  work 
In  grandfather's  bank.  Learned  medicinal 
value  of  his  liquor.  Grandfather  thought  It 
was  the  Janitor.     Hard  on  the  Janitor  *   •   •." 

SERVED    IN    RJl.F. 

World  War  I  service  as  a  British  Royal  Air 
Force  pilot  gave  Mr.  Faulkner  material  for 
such  hair-raising  tales  as  "Pylon."  Back 
home,  he  was  a  special  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  for  a  few  months  and 
became  postmaster  at  the  hamlet  of  Univer- 
sity near  Oxford.  He  was  fired  for  reading 
when  he  should  have  been  distributing  mail. 

Mr.  Faulkner's  period  of  literary  appren- 
ticeship Included  a  foray  Into  New  York 
literary  circles  that  ended  In  a  brief  and  un- 
happy Interlude  as  a  clerk  In  the  book  de- 
partment of  Lord  &  Taylor.  He  was  briefly 
a  newspaper  reporter  In  New  Orleans  where 
he  saw  something  of  Sherwood  Anderson, 
who  gave  him  valuable  counsel.  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner's interest  in  writing  and  books  owed 
much  to  Philip  Stone,  a  family  friend  in 
Oxford.  Mr.  Stone,  who  was  somewhat  older 
than  Mr.  Faulkner,  had  attended  Yale  and 
had  an  excellent  library  which  he  made 
available  to  young  Faulkner. 

"The  Marble  Faun,"  a  book  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Faulkner,  appeared  in  1924.  Reviewers 
found  the  poems  somewhat  derivative.     His 


first  novel.  "Soldiers'  Pay."  published  the 
following  year,  was  found  by  the  reviewer  for 
the  New  York  Times  to  "show  a  deft  hand" 
In  the  working  out  of  a  "narrative  of  mixed 
and  frustrated  emotions." 

With  the  publication  of  "The  Sound  and 
the  Fury"  in  1929,  Mr.  Faulkner  gave  strong 
indications  of  being  a  major  writer.  The 
critics  found  in  it  something  of  the  world- 
intoxication  of  James  Joyce  and  the  long, 
lassolike  sentences  of  Henry  James. 

"Sanctuary."  published  in  1931.  was  a 
roundhouse  shocker  and  Mr.  Faulkner's  most 
popular  and  bestselllng  novel.  However, 
his  friends  did  not  believe  him  when  he  said 
that  he  had  written  It  only  for  money. 

MANSION    IN    MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  Faulkner  lived  and  did  most  of  his 
writing  in  Oxford  In  a  beautiful  old  colonial 
house  that  he  bought  In  1930.  He  was  a 
slightly  built  man  who  carried  himself  some- 
what tensely  and  when  he  was  bothered  or 
bored  he  could  exhibit  quick  anger.  He  had 
thick  Iron-gray  hair  and  a  dark  mustache 
and  aquiline  nose.  When  he  felt  like  it  he 
could  be  charming  and  his  manners  were 
imp)eccable.  His  accent  was  the  easy  drawl 
of  the  Deep  South. 

The  clash  of  opinion  over  the  question  of 
desegregation  in  the  public  schools  drew  Mr. 
Faulkner  somewhat  out  of  his  general  aloof- 
ness to  problems  of  that  type.  In  1956  he 
was  interviewed  and  wrote  on  the  problem 
of  the  Negro  In  the  South.  His  writing  on 
the  subject  showed  a  somewhat  agonized 
attempt  to  understand  several  points  of 
view  on  the  question. 

On  June  20.  1929.  Mr.  Faulkner  married 
Mrs.  Estelle  Oldham  Franklin,  who  had  two 
children  by  a  previous  marriage.  One 
daughter,  Jill,  was  born  to  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mrs.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Faulkner  was  among  the  Nobel  Prize 
laureates  invited  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  a  White  House  dinner  this  year.  At 
the  time  the  novelist  was  with  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  was  living  at  Charlottesville. 
He  said:  "Why.  that's  a  hundred  miles  away. 
That's  a  long  way  to  go  Just  to  eat." 

Mr.  Faulkner's  principal  books  Include  the 
following:  "The  Marble  Faun"  (poems). 
1924;  "Soldiers'  Pay."  1926;  "Mosquitoes." 
1927;  "Sartorls."  1929;  "The  Sound  and  the 
Fury,"  1929;  "As  I  Lay  Dying."  1930;  "Sanc- 
tuary. "  1931;  "These  Thirteen."  1931;  "Idyll 
In  the  Desert,"  1831;  "Light  In  Augvist." 
1932;  "Green^ough"  (poems).  1933;  "Pylon," 
1935;  "Absalom.  Absalom  I"  1936;  "Unvan- 
qulshed."  1938;  "Wild  Palms."  1939;  "The 
Hamlet."  1940;  "Go  Down  Moses  and  Other 
Stories.  "  1942;  ""Collected  Stories  of  William 
Faulkner."  1950;  "Requiem  for  a  Nun."  1961; 
"A  Fable."  1954;  "Big  Woods,  "  1955,  and 
"The  Reivers,  "  1961. 


AuTHOK  Gave  Lite  to  Fictionai,  Codntt 
(By  Eudora  Welty) 

Jackson,  Miss..  July  6. — William  Faulkner 
saw  all  the  world  In  his  fictionai  county 
where  we  can  see  It  now — where  he  made  it 
live.  His  work  is  a  triumphant  vision.  This 
vision,  like  life  Itself,  has  Its  light  and  dark. 
Its  time  and  place,  and  love  and  battle.  Its 
generations  of  feeling,  and  Its  long  reaches 
of  what  happens  to  people  out  there  and 
Inside.  In  heart  and  mind,  which  Is  so  much. 

Of  course  he  wrote  what  was  more,  and 
will  remain  more,  than  others  knew  before 
him;  he  has  Instructed  as  well  as  moved 
and  amazed  us,  a  great  artist. 

So  unmlstakenly  born  out  of  knowledge 
of  his  own,  out  of  sense  and  feeling  (love, 
apprehension,  outrage,  compassion,  pride, 
grief)  for  his  own,  his  novels  and  stories 
were  built  at  every  step  and  stage  out  of  his 
long  passion  of  seeing  the  life  he  knew  by 
seeing  as  well  as  he  could  Into  It  and 
around  It. 

All  this  required,  and  took,  an  Imagina- 
tion that  has  shone  Incomparably  the 
brightest  In  our  firmament. 


What  Is  great  and  puny,  what  Is  tragic 
and  uproarious  about  us  all  in  our  own 
dogged  lives  everywhere,  is  a  living  life 
Itself  on  any  page  of  his.  And  In  literature 
It  Is  this  that  matters  and  always  will  matter. 

Humanity  was  his  subject,  but  he  was  a 
poet  when  he  was  born  to  see  what  he  saw. 
Laid,  nearly  all  of  It,  at  home  in  Mississippi, 
his  work  has  a  poet's  authority  by  which  it 
travels  the  world  and  puts  the  world  to 
measure.  Indeed,  these  days.  It  seems  Itself 
when  the  world  does  not. 

We  have  learned  lately  that  It  sank  Into 
the  bones  of  the  Japanese  as  readily  as  Into 
ours  here.  Though  once  you  could  buy  his 
books  in  France,  I  believe,  and  not  In  New 
York,  except  with  luck  at  second-hand,  and 
not  anywhere  In  Jackson,  Miss. 

Surely  he  never  wrote  a  line  except  what 
his  own  eyes,  ears,  memory,  and  his  poet's 
Imagination  told  him  what  Was  not  "true" 
but  truth. 

He  went  out  on  every  limb,  I  believe,  that 
he  knew  was  there. 


(From     the     New     York     Herald     Tribune 

(Paris)  I 

Faulkner  Labored  in  Loneliness.  Served  in 

War,  Pcacs 

(By  Maurice  Dolbler) 

New  York.  July  6.— "What  we  made  never 
quite  matched  and  never  will  match  the 
shape,  the  dream  of  perfection  which  we  In- 
herited and  which  drove  us  and  will  con- 
tinue to  drive  us.  even  after  each  failure, 
until  angiiish  frees  us  and  the  hand  falls 
still  at  last." 

The  hand  that  wrote  those  words  and  the 
soft,  rapid  voice  that  spoke  them  at  the  Na- 
tional Book  Award  ceremonies  In  New  York 
In  1055  has  fallen  still.  But  In  the  cosmos 
he  created  and  called  Yoknapatawpha 
County,  there  Is  motion,  ceaseless  and  time- 
less. 

"Since  man  Is  mortal,"  William  Faulkner 
once  told  an  interviewer,  "the  only  immor- 
tality possible  for  him  is  to  leave  something 
behind  him  that  U  Immortal,  since  It  will 
always  move.  That  Is  the  artist's  way  of 
scribbling  "Kllroy  was  here'  on  the  wall  of  the 
final  and  Irrevocable  oblivion  through  which 
he  must  someday  pass." 

LONELY    artist 

In  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  one  of 
the  most  written  about  of  all  American  au- 
thors. He  was  both  a  very  private  man  and 
a  very  public  figure,  an  artist  who  labored 
In  the  loneliness  and  silent  passion  of  his 
craft  and  a  citizen  who  did  service  for  hla 
coxmtry  In  war  and  peace. 

He  was  the  quiet-spoken  countryman  of 
Oxford,  Miss.,  hunting,  fishing,  swapping 
yarns  and  sharing  botirbon  with  his  neigh- 
bors, and  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  whose  ac- 
ceptance speech  In  Stockholm,  affirming  the 
dignity  and  indestructibility  of  man.  was 
a  trumpet  call  at  a  time  when  defeatism 
was  In  the  air. 

Critics  will  continue  for  years  to  write 
about  the  influences  that  shaped  Faulkner's 
work  and  the  Influence  that  his  work  had 
upon  others,  his  symbols  and  his  time-sense, 
where  they  think  he  succeeded  and  where 
they  think  he  failed. 

Faulkner  didn't  care  about  critics.  He 
recognized  that  they,  too,  were  Kllroys  try- 
ing to  say  they  were  here. 

His  only  Interest  was  In  trying  to  meet 
his  own  standards  and  In  "shooting  higher 
than  you  know  you  can  do."  To  match  the 
work  to  the  Image  was  Impossible,  but  Faulk- 
ner was  the  kind  of  artist  for  whom  the 
Impossible  was  the  only  thing  worth 
attempting. 

HELP  TO  TOUNO  PEOPLE 

In  his  later  years,  Faulkner's  influence 
was  extended  to  a  far  wider  area  than  the 
literary  one.  He  spent  much  time  with  and 
gave  counsel  and  encouragement  to  young 


people.  The  view  of  life  that  he  offered 
them  Is  In  his  words  to  a  graduating  class  at 
the  University  High  School  in  Oxford.  Miss.: 

"It  is  not  men  In  the  mass  who  can  and 
will  save  men.  It  is  man  himself,  created 
in  the  Image  of  God  so  that  he  shall  have 
the  power  and  the  will  to  choose  right  from 
wrong,  and  so  be  able  to  save  himself  be- 
cause he  Is  worth  saving:  man.  the  individ- 
ual, men  and  women  who  will  refuse  always 
to  be  tricked  or  frightened  or  bribed  Into 
surenderlng.  not  Just  the  right  but  the  duty, 
too.  to  choose  between  Justice  and  Injustice, 
courage  and  cowardice,  sacrifice  and  greed, 
pity  and  self—who  will  believe  always  not 
only  In  the  right  of  man  to  be  free  of  In- 
justice and  rapacity  and  deception,  but  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  man  to  see  that 
Justice  and  truth  and  pity  and  compas- 
sion are  done." 

Faulkner  w^s  here. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Kennedy  Praises  Faulkner's  Work — Calls 
Him  "Great  Creator" — Others  Pat  Trib- 
ute 

New  York,  July  6. — President  Kennedy 
praised  William  Faulkner  yesterday  as  one 
of  the   "great  creators  of  this  age." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statement.  Issued  within 
hours  of  the  novelists  death,  was  one  of 
many  tributes  by  authors  and  public  figures 
the  world  oter.  Their  general  tenor  was 
that  America!a  lone  remaining  literary  giant 
was  gone. 

The  comments  and  messages  even  from 
those  who  objected  to  some  of  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner's  writing,  took  note  of  the  impact  of  his 
•"    art  on  American  letters. 

"Since  Henry  James."  President  Kennedy 
said,  "no  writer  has  left  behind  such  a  vast 
and  enduring  monument  to  the  strengt.^i  of 
American  literature." 

SAYS    WORKS    WILL    LIVE 

The  President,  who.  like  Mr.  Faulkner,  had 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  literature,  described 
the  Mississippi  author  as  "a  guiding  citizen 
of  our  civilization  by  virtue  of  his  art"  and  he 
predicted  that  Mr.  Faulkner's  works  would 
live  long  after  him. 

The  President's  statement  said  in  full: 

""It  can  be  said  with  assurance  of  few  men. 
In  any  area  of  human  activity,  that  their 
work  will  long  endure.  William  Faulkner 
was  one  of  those  men.  Since  Henry  James, 
no  writer  has  left  behind  such  a  vast  and 
enduring  monument  to  the  strength  of 
American  literature. 

""His  death  came  In  Oxford,  Miss.,  In  the 
heart  of  the  setting  for  that  turbulent  world 
of  light  and  shadow  which  was  the  towering 
creation  of  bis  mind  and  art.  From  this 
world  he  sought  to  illuminate  the  restless 
searching  of  all  men.  And  his  Insight  spoke 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  listened. 

'"A  Mlsslsslpplan  by  birth,  an  American  by 
virtue  of  those  forces  and  loyalties  which 
guided  his  work,  a  guiding  citizen  of  our 
civilization  by  virtue  of  his  art,  Wlllam 
Faulkner  now  rests,  the  search  done,  his 
place  secure  among  the  great  creators  of 
this  age." 

CERF    Orr   TO    OXFORD 

One  of  the  first  tributes  came  from  Ben- 
nett Cerf,  head  of  Random  House.  Mr. 
Faulkner's  piublisher,  and  a  friend  of  the 
novelist  for  more   than  30  years. 

""I'm  terribly  shocked,"  he  said  before 
leaving  his  suburban  New  York  house  to  go 
to  Oxford  Miss.,  where  Mr.  Faulkner  lived 
and  died. 

"Besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  authors 
of  our  times,  he  was  about  as  fine  a  gentle- 
man as  I  have  ever  met  in  my  whole  life," 
the  publisher  remarked.  He  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  "Bill  Faulkner  do  anything 
that  wasn't  gallant,  fine  and  the  mark  of  a 
perfect  gentleman." 

A  leading  British  novelist.  Sir  Charles 
Snow,  better  known  as  c.  p.  snow,  went  be- 


yond the  bounds  of  the  American  scene 
to  rank  Mr.  Faulkner  among  the  world's 
great  modern  writers.  He  termed  the  death 
a  '"major  loss  for  the  world  of  literature." 

""He  was  one  of  the  great  writers  of  our 
time,"  Sir  Charles  said,  "difficult,  but  very 
American,  very  much  In  the  great  American 
line.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  enormously  admired 
all  over  the  world.  Possibly  he  was  admired 
more  than  read." 


(Prom  the  London  Times.  July  7,  1962) 
Mr.  William   Faulkner:    A  Great  Novelist 

Mr.  William  Faulkner,  who  died  yesterday 
In  Oxford,  Miss.,  was  one  of  the  few  living 
novelists  to  whom  the  adjective  "great"  could 
be  applied  without  much  fear  of  over- 
statement.    He  was  64. 

He  was  born  on  September  25,  1897,  in  New 
Albany,  Miss.,  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of 
M.  C.  Falkner.  During  the  First  World  War 
Faulkner  (he  later  changed  his  name)  left 
high  school  to  Join  the  Canadian  Flying 
Corps  and,  on  his  return,  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  to  which  his 
family  had  moved  when  he  was  a  child.  He 
took  no  degree,  however,  and,  after  various 
jobs  and  trips  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
settled  down  to  a  career  of  writing. 

His  first  published  volume  was  a  book  of 
poems,  ""The  Marble  Faun,"  In  1924,  and  his 
first  novel  ""Soldiers'  Pay"  (1926).  After  the 
lukewarm  reception  of  his  second  and  third 
novels.  ""Mosquitoes  and  Sartorls,"  Faulkner 
had  the  idea — prompted,  so  legend  has  it,  by 
his  lawyer  friend  Mr.  Phil  Stone — of  writing 
to  please  himself  and  not  the  public.  The 
result  was  ""The  Sound  and  the  Fury"  (1929), 
one  of  his  finest  works. 

With  the  publication  of  '"The  Sound  and 
the  Fury"  there  began  that  series  of  novels 
which  became  known  as  the  '"Yoknapatawpha 
Saga,"  since  they  were  based  on  the  town  of 
Jefferson  in  the  county  of  Yoknapatawpha, 
Miss.,  of  which  its  author  once  drew  a  map 
with  the  legend  "William  Faulkner,  Sole 
Owner  and  Proprietor." 

The  best  of  Faulkner's  novels:  "The  Sound 
and  the  Fury,"  ""As  I  Lay  Dying,"  "Light  In 
August,"  "Absalom,  Absalom!,"  and  '"The 
Hamlet"  have  been  located  In  his  home  State. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  ambitious  but  only  partially 
successful  allegory  "A  Fable,"  he  turned  even 
more  earthlly  and  realistically  to  his  native 
soli  with  the  publication  of  "The  Town," 
"The  Mansion,"  and  "The  Reviers." 

ITiroughout  his  life  Faulkner  thought  and 
wrote  of  himself  as  a  poet.  He  said  once, 
In  an  Interview  given  to  the  Paris  Review, 
that  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he 
could  not  be  a  great  poet  he  turned  to  short 
story  writing,  and  that  when  he  had,  later, 
proved  to  himself  that  he  could  not  be  a 
great  short  story  writer  he  turned  to  the 
novel  form.  His  poems,  certainly,  were  not 
good,  tending  to  fanclfulness  or  Imitation; 
but  his  poetic  sensibility  was  exploited  to 
the  full  in  his  novel. 

The  difficulty  of  his  style  seems  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  he  perceived,  and  wished 
to  convey  for  any  given  situation,  a  variety 
of  nuances.  Another  cause  of  obscurity  lay 
In  his  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  novel- 
ist's problem  of  consciousness  In  relation  to 
time:  the  same  problem  of  how  to  convey 
the  multiple  events  and  still  more  multiple 
meanings  contained  in  a  single  moment  of 
time  that  Proust,  Joyce,  and  Virginia  Woolf 
tackled  each  In  their  Individual  way. 

DIALOG    REALISM 

The  success  with  which,  in  his  best  work, 
he  managed  to  ""hold  time  in  his  hand"  is 
shown  In  "Absalom,  Absalom"  and  "Intruder 
In  the  Dvist."  It  was  because  he  ballasted 
his  psychological  exploration  with  imme- 
diacy of  description  and  realism  of  dialog 
that  his  work  presents  such  a  rich — and  at 
first  bewildering — texture. 


That  Faulkner  was  a  southerner  one 
would  know  from  his  scenes  and  characters, 
but  the  southern  quality  was  also  subtly 
present  In  his  style.  There  was  something 
of  the  cracker-barrel  politician  In  his  rhet- 
oric, something  of  Poe's  Gothic  In  his  at- 
mosphere. He  suited  his  style  to  his 
subject.  When  he  was  dealing  with  primi- 
tives, as  in  "As  I  Lay  Dying"  and  the  Benjy 
section  of  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury,"  he 
could  be  simple  and  colloquial;  when  he 
was  writing  of  sophisticates,  as  In  the  Quen- 
tin  section  of  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury" 
his  style  was  Involuted  and  complex.  But 
scratch  the  literary  craftsman,  the  officer- 
romantic  with  the  horn  of  Roland  In  his 
ears,  and  one  found  an  earthy  countryman. 
("I'm  only  a  farmer"  he  Is  supposed  to 
have  said  when  asked  to  look  distinguished 
for  the  Nobel  Prize  gathering.)  This  ""coun- 
try" quality  came  out  well  In  his  last  four 
novels.  His  favorite  reading  was  repyorted 
to  be  the  '"Sut  Lovlngood"  stories  of  George 
Washington  Harris,  and  he  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  go  hunting  with  his  friends 
from  Oxford. 

After  the  Second  World  War  Faulkner's 
stature  as  a  novelist  was  fully  recognized. 
He  brought  to  life  a  fictional  world,  the 
highest  mark  of  a  novelist's  achievement,  he 
developed  a  distinctive  unmistakable  style, 
and,  under  cover  of  his  own  myth  of  the 
South,  he  created  stories  with  universal  Im- 
plications. One  has  only  to  savor  the  com- 
plex, rich,  and  subtle  texture  of  Faulkner's 
writing  to  know  that,  for  all  the  critical 
diatribes  about  his  violence,  his  prlmltlvlsm 
and  his  obsession  with  lust  an  Incest,  here  Is 
a  great  literary  Imagination.  But  It  Is  not 
only  that.  Were  it  only  that,  Faulkner 
would  not  have  been  great.  What  made 
him  great,  to  quote  his  own  Nobel  Prize 
address,  was  his  single-minded  concern  with 
"the  old  verities  and  truths  of  the  heart, 
the  old  universal  truths  lacking  which  any 
story  is  ephemeral  and  doomed — love  and 
honor  and  pity  and  pride  and  compassion 
and  sacrifice." 

I  Prom  LeMonde,  Paris] 

The  Death  of  William  Faulkner 

(By  Marcel  Brion) 

William  Faulkner's  death  plimged  the  en- 
tire literary  world  into  mourning.  Suddenly 
it  brings  us  to  consider  as  a  whole  a  work 
which  is  properly  one  of  the  most  "monu- 
mental" of  contemporary  novels.  The  author 
himself  seemed  to  have  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  this  work  almost  as  long  as  "The 
Human  Comedy"  when  he  wrote  In  the  pref- 
ace txj  his  last  novel,  "Le  Domalne,"  pub- 
lished In  France  a  few  months  ago:  "This 
book  Is  the  final  chapter  and  the  end  of  a 
work  conceived  and  begun  in  1925." 

It  was  34  years  ago  that  Faulkner  had 
undertaken  this  extraordinary  portrayal  of 
American  society  In  the  Southern  States,  and 
he  had  been  so  captivated  by  his  characters 
that  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  them 
after  he  had  Infused  them  with  life.  When 
a  hero  of  a  novel  truly  lives,  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  elaborate  or  develop  him  for  pn  In- 
definite, and  perhaps  Infinite,  time. 

More  than  merely  describing  a  social  class, 
what  Interested  him  was  developing  char- 
acters throughout  all  human  experiences 
and  even  carrying  them  over  Into  succeeding 
generations.  Individual  destinies  become 
entwined  from  one  volume  to  another,  and 
as  life  progresses,  new  sltatlons  are  depicted 
which  bind  the  sons  to  the  fathers  through 
the  relentless  destiny  which  hangs  over  the 
families.  Ancestral  hate  smoulders  for  a 
long  time,  then  bursts  forth  in  violent  flames, 
and  everything  which  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  or  overlooked  suddenly  surges  forth 
with   glaring  obviousness. 

Even  that  sort  of  sleepy  Inertia  which  one 
notices  In  certain  characters  only  denotes 
the  expectation  of  that  moment  when  they 
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will  overtake  other  fully  evolved  figures  and 
henceforth  Intermingle  their  destinies. 

William  Faulkner  was  actually,  In  fact,  one 
of  those  "novelists  of  temperament"  who 
identifies  himself  with  his  characters  and 
who  seemed  incapable  of  detaching  himself 
from  them,  or  them  from  him  once  they  have 
gained  "three  dimensions"  which  is  the 
greatest  thing  In  life  for  fictional  creatures. 
This  is  the  spell  cast  upon  the  reader  when 
he  opens  one  of  Faulkner's  books.  William 
Faulkner  himself  seemed  to  be  the  first  to 
fall  under  the  spell. 

For  him,  the  imagination  was  an  awe- 
inspiring  faculty  for  inventing  an  entire 
region  so  well  delineated  by  his  strength  of 
mind  that  the  myth  is  transformed  into 
reality,  and  ail  his  settings  are  "here  and 
now,"  in  Faulkner's  country.  The  fields  of 
cotton,  great  rivers,  the  color  of  dawn  or 
clay,  the  small  towns  bustling  yet  somnolent 
with  their  Negroes,  their  "f>oor  whites,"  their 
plantation  owners  proud  of  their  ancestral 
heritage  and  new  prosperity — all  that  lives 
and  breathes  just  as  powerfully,  and  sharply 
In  our  mind  as  Balzac's  province,  his  notaries, 
his  old  maids  and  his  castle-building  ado- 
lescents. 

Faulkner  compels  us  to  take  for  gospel 
truth  that  which  it  pleased  him  to  invent. 
Doubtless  this  dominating  fascination  is  due 
to  an  extraordinary  quality  of  poesy,  which 
succeeds  in  illuminating  secret  passions,  con- 
suming hatred  and  stifling  carnal  desires, 
whose  very  shadows  are  pierced  by  strange 
lights. 

He  rebels  against  the  classical  analysis  of 
characters.  He  is  Interested  (and  this  in- 
terests us)  in  those  Intermediary  positions 
between  crime  and  lunacy  in  which  man 
seems  to  be  led  by  some  obscure  evil  de- 
sign. Because  of  the  moral  standards  of  his 
characters,  they  are  powerless  to  restrain 
their  vital  forces  but  more  readily  follow 
their  sinister  instincts  either  well  within 
or  beyond  reason,  without  any  degree  of  the 
"normal"  conduct  required  by  a  civilized 
society,  no  matter  how  much  reminded  of  it. 

The  collection  of  Faulkner's  novels  are 
living — and  they  will  continue  to  live — be- 
cause they  constitute  not  only  p  "saga"  but 
give  birth  to  a  myth,  to  several  myths.  Thus, 
his  complete  works,  with  his  vibrant  archi- 
tecture, stand  out  right  now  like  the  epic  of 
an  unending  struggle  between  life  and  obliv- 
ion in  this  collection  and  in  each  individual 
work  therein  from  "Sanctualre"  to  "Do- 
maine."  The  beings  which  he  drew  from  the 
shadows  •  •  •  with  that  kind  of  cold  arro- 
gance toward  destiny  possessed  by  Homer's 
heroes.  If  it  were  necessary  to  compare  this 
American  novelist  who  has  now  returned  to 
the  land  of  shadows,  to  some  other  author,  it 
would  be  to  the  tragic  Greeks  among  whom 
he  would  find  his  true  relationship,  rather 
than  among  his  fellow  countT3rmen  and  con- 
temporaries :  Etos  Passes,  Steinbeck,  Heming- 
way, themselves  drawn  by  life's  dally  drama 
and  imminent  destiny. 

It  is  not  that  the  "fatiun"  of  Atrides  and 
Sartoris  resemble  them  '•historically."  The 
Faulkner  world  is  Just  of  their  time  and 
country.  But  rising  above  the  work  is  a 
torment  of  living  and  a  restlessness  for  evo- 
lution, the  divine  or  diabolical  burden  of 
which  has  not  yet,  I  think,  been  fully  mea- 
sured. His  unbroken  third  dimension,  his 
equilibrium  between  substance  and  spirit 
assure  him  eternal  life. 

(Prom  the  Manchester  Guardian] 
Th«  PaivATx  GcNiDs  or  WnxiAit  Faulkwer 
(By  W.  J.  Weatherby) 
If  WUllam  Faulkner  had  died  before  re- 
ceiving the  Nobel  Prl«e,  only  a  small  group 
of  fans  would  have  mourned  him.  Now  his 
sudden  death  in  Oxford  Miss. — or  wa«  It  In 
ToknapaUwapha  County? — calls  for  a  trib- 
ute from  the  White  House,  even  though  Mr. 
Faulkner  recently  refused  an  Invitation  to 


dine  there  because,  as  he  said,  "It's  too  far 
to  go  to  eat  with  strangers." 

His  long  period  of  obscurity  was  due  part- 
ly to  the  originality  and  complexity  of  his 
novels  and  partly  to  his  refusal  as  a  man  to 
compromise  In  public  relations.  The  Nobel 
Prize  thrust  him  into  the  headlines  in  a  way 
that  perhaps  could  only  happen  in  the 
United  States,  but  Mr.  Faulkner  hardly 
altered  his  routine  of  farming  and  writing 
and  giving  the  odd-lecture  to  people  he  ap- 
proved of.  If  Hemingway  was  the  public 
genius  In  the  American  writing  field,  Faulk- 
ner was  the  private  one:  a  man  who- per- 
fectly mirrored  the  books  he  wrote. 

He  came  from  one  of  the  aristocratic  fami- 
lies of  the  Deep  South — a  family  that  had 
declined  in  a  social  sense  like  the  Sartorises 
in  his  novels.  He  was  born  In  New  Albany, 
Miss.,  but  soon  afterward  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Oxford  where  Faulkner  attended 
high  school,  played  with  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  university,  but  instead  went  off  to 
the  FHrst  World  War  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force.  When  he  returned  to  Oxford,  he 
could  not  settle  either  as  a  man  or  as  a 
writer.  He  tried  odd  Jobs,  he  tried  poetry, 
and  then  produced  short  stories  in  great 
quantities  which  he  could  not  sell. 

Sherwood  Anderson — who  with  Mark 
Twain  was  one  of  the  strongest  Influences  on 
Faulkner's  generation  of  American  novel- 
ists— helped  him  to  get  his  first  novel.  "Sol- 
dier's Pay,"  published,  but  neither  that  nor 
the  next  two  novels  he  wrote  brought  him 
any  money.  He  had  to  borrow  the  money 
to  get  married  and  he  was  then  in  his  early 
thirties.  He  decided  not  to  try  to  write 
books  that  would  sell  but  Just  to  write  the 
"best  I  could,"  as  he  later  described  it. 

The  result  was  "The  Sound  and  the  Fury," 
his  own  favorite  among  his  books  and  often 
rated  as  the  greatest.  It  is  a  complex  study 
of  the  decline  of  a  southern  family  and  high- 
ly experimental  In  technique,  studying  the 
same  situation  from  several  viewpoints  and 
extending  the  range  of  stream  of  conscious- 
ness writing  as  used  by  Joyce.  While  stoking 
the  furnace  at  night  in  a  local  powerplant, 
he  wrote,  "As  I  Lay  Dying"  which  again 
studied  the  decline  of  a  family  from  mul- 
tiple viewpoints. 

He  had  realized  by  now,  as  he  said  re- 
cently, that  "I  didn't  need  to  write  about 
interesting  foreign  places.  There  was  more 
than  enough  In  my  own  little  postage  stamp 
of  earth  to  last  me  a  lifetime."  And  he  set- 
tled down  to  write  the  great  epic  of  the  Deep 
South  which  he  set  in  the  mythical  county 
of   Toknapatawpha. 

For  about  10  years  he  wrote  "at  the  top 
of  my  talent"  and  produced  "Light  in  Au- 
gust," a  vast  novel  about  segregation  (spirit- 
ual as  well  as  social);  "Abaalom.  Abealom." 
more  about  the  significance  of  the  family; 
"Go  Down,  Moses."  which  included  his  great 
short  story  of  the  wiidcmeas  which  he  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  past.  "The  Bear";  "The 
Unvanqulshed."  his  tales  of  the  Civil  War 
which  had  marked  Yoknapatawpha  for  eter- 
nity. The  titles  perhaps  are  not  too  impor- 
tant for,  more  than  most  novelists,  FaUlkner 
must  be  read  for  the  body  of  his  work.  The 
characters,  the  place  and  the  problems  re- 
appear in  book  after  book,  a  reflection  of  the 
Faulkner  saying  that  "Tou  Just  always  know 
the  past  for  there  is  no  real  'was.'  'there  is 
only  is'." 

In  his  later  life,  when  fame  brought  him 
reporters  to  Jot  down  his  most  casual  re- 
marks, he  was  atUcked  for  believing  the 
South  should  solve  Its  own  racial  problems. 
This  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that  Faulk- 
ner was  really  a  go-slow  conservative.  Any 
reader  of  the  Toknapatawpha  saga  will  know 
his  feelings  about  segregation.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  boy  with  Negroes  and  many 
of  his  stories  reflect  the  deepest  disgust  with 
the  behavior  of  many  of  his  fellow  whites. 
His  favorite  character  was  Dilsey.  the  old 
Negro  grandmother  in  "The  Sound  and  the 


Fury."  and  probably  his  finest  short  story, 
"Pantaloon  in  Black."  described  the  heart- 
breaking grief  of  a  young  Negro  at  the  death 
of  his  wife  which  the  whites  completely  mis- 
understand. 

What  Faulkner  would  not  endorse  was  th^ 
claim  of  the  North  to  be  the  civilized  leader 
and  the  South  as  the  blind  bigot.  He  was  a 
southerner  who  knew  the  reasons  for  the 
breakup  of  the  old  system  and  why  the  ma- 
terialism he  represented  in  his  Snopes  fam- 
ily had  arisen.  But  the  materialism  was  as 
much  of  the  North  as  the  South:  the 
Yoknapatawpha  characters  had  the  guilt  of 
slavery  to  the  work  out  for  their  salvation 
but  In  the  end  this  was  only  a  symbol  of 
man's  inhumanity,  and  this  is  where  Faulk- 
ner's work  rose  to  an  international  level. 
Other  Deep  South  writers  have  written  about 
the  same  situation  and  produced  only  local 
fiction:  Faulkner  saw  Mississippi  in  terms 
of  the  most  uncompromising  tragedy. 

It  was  not  the  tragedy  that  made  ixipu- 
larlty  elude  him  but  his  thick,  often  clotted 
style:  in  later  life  his  sentences  sometimes 
stretched  for  pages.  He  said  recently:  "Part 
of  the  trouble  Is  that  I  left  school  early  and 
didn't  do  enough  mathematics  to  get  a  prop- 
erly disciplined  mind,  but  I  guess  most  of  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  tried  to  capture 
everything  in  every  sentence.  It  was  like 
trying  to  Inscribe  the  whole  of  experience  on 
the  head  of  a  pin.  Something  bad  to  go  and 
sometimes  it  was  lucidity,  sometimes  it  was 
the  reader,  and  sometimes  it  was  my  point 
as  a  writer.  I  was  never  satisfied  with  any- 
thing I  ever  wrote.  I  always  tried  to  say  more 
than  I  had  the  talent  to." 

After  his  great  period  up  to  the  Second 
World  War,  he  seemed  to  relax,  wrote  lefs 
and  what  he  did  publish  was  more  rhetorical 
and  less  tragic.  As  well  as  being  a  g^eat 
tragedian,  he  is  a  humorist  of  the  stature  of 
Mark  Twain,  as  his  trilogy  about  the  Snopes 
family  shows,  and  more  and  more  after  fame 
came  to  him  with  the  Nobel  Prize,  he  used 
humor  to  reach  his  increasing  audience.  It 
was,  as  a  friend  remarked  "as  If  Bill  realised 
his  best  work  was  done  and  he  could  relax 
and  enjoy  himself  as  a  writer." 

Although  a  reserved  man  who  hated  the 
phoniness  of  public  life,  he  followed  his 
family's  tradition  of  fighting  publicly  any 
local  threats  to  democracy  as  he  saw  It.  In 
his  great  period,  he  drank  heavily,  presxun- 
ably  to  be  able  to  live  with  so  tragic  a  vision. 
He  earned  much  of  the  money  that  enabled 
him  to  buy  one  of  the  old  southern  mansions 
In  Oxford  from  Hollywood  where  he  went 
occasionally  to  write  scripts,  including  one 
or  two  for  the  late  Humphrey  Bogart.  "Writ- 
ing for  movies  and  television  Is  a  fine  way  to 
get  a  regular  paycheck,  but  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  real  writing,"  he  said  recently. 

These  towering  standards,  both  as  writer 
and  citiaen,  frightened  many  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, but  they  explain  why  he  made 
such  a  mark — and  so  quietly — as  both. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  SENIOR 

CITIZENS 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remark^  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
oppose  the  Kennedy  administration's  so- 
called  medicare  program  will  conceive,  I 
am  sure,  that  regardless  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  ol  the  King-Anderson  bill,  the 
issue  is  serving  an  important  purpose  by 
focusing  nationwide  attention  upon  a 
real  problem.  Indeed,  so  much  so  that 
some  weeks  ago  Time   magazine  said 


there  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a  health 
plan  for  the  aged;  rather  it  is  a  matter 
of  what  kind  of  plan  there  will  be.  In 
this  connection,  I  am  sure,  most  people 
agree  that  adequate  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  should  be  available  to  every  older 
person,  regardless  of  financial  circum- 
stances. The  argument  is  over  the  means 
by  which  this  medicare  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Some  of  my  constituents  seem  to  take 
for  granted  that  because  I  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  on  this  subject  and  the  an- 
swers showed  a  majority  opf>osed  to 
health  insurance  under  social  security 
that  I  am  against  such  a  plan.  I  find 
myself  listed  as  opposed  to  it  and  many 
letters  reaching  me  indicate  their  au- 
thors are  also  under  this  impression. 

Actually,  this  is  not  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  at  this  point  I  have  taken  no 
firm  position  on  any  specific  proposal 
now  under  consideration.  Instead,  I 
have  made  certain  broad  statements  as 
to  provisions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  or  should  not  apply  to  a  health 
program.  Likewise,  I  have  pointed  up, 
as  a  matter  of  information  to  my  con- 
stituents, various  benefits  such  as  sur- 
gery and  physician's  care,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  King-An- 
derson bill.  Inasmuch  as  the  King-An- 
derson proposal,  H.R.  4222,  is  being 
widely  acclaimed,  and  has  administra- 
tion support,  I  have  felt  that  my  constit- 
uents are  entitled  to  know  exactly  what 
the  bill  would  or  would  not  accomplish. 
At  the  same  time  I  stated  and  I  state 
again  that  I  have  not  closed  my 
mind  except  on  one  point.  I  refer 
to  the  section  402  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  which,  in  my  judgment, 
should  be  amended.  This  provision 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  carry  on  further 
studies  to  develop  recommendations  as 
to  additional  types  of  health  benefits 
and  looking  toward  the  broadening  of  the 
program.  I  believe,  along  with  the  medi- 
cal profession,  that  the  language  of  this 
section  constitutes  an  open  invitation 
for  Federal  bureaucrats  to  recommend 
constant  expansion  of  the  plan,  with  the 
door  being  opened  to  complete  socializa- 
tion of  all  medicine  in  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  I  would  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill  unless 
this  provision  is  changed.  In  this  con- 
nection, under  date  of  June  19,  I  wrote 
Secretary  Ribicoflf.  after  he  had  stated 
his  willingness  to  consider  "not  compro- 
mises but  alternatives "  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  and  I  specifically  asked  the 
Secretary  to  inform  me  if  he  was  agree- 
able to  a  change  in  section  402.  As  yet 
I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  my 
inquiry. 

My  other  criticism  of  the  bill  may  be 
covered  by  the  new  bipartisan  compro- 
mise proposal  which  is  being  considered 
by  the  Senate.  For  example,  one  of  the 
new  provisions  which  I  support  blankets 
in  2',  a  million  persons  not  covered  by 
social  security,  and  also  I  understand  re- 
tired persons  without  social  security 
would  be  included. 

In  addition  the  Senate  compromise 
version  also  permits  a  highly  desirable 
option  under  which  benefits  could  be 
used   to   flnatice   premiums   to  private 


carriers.  This  I  strongly  support;  in 
line  with  our  free  enterprise  system  this 
option  is  highly  desirable  and  certainly, 
in  my  Judgment,  adds  a  great  deal  to  the 
bill. 

Contrary  to  the  medical  profession  I 
believe  that  a  social  security  tax  is  the 
most  fair  and  efficient  way  of  Federal 
financing.  It  allows  workers  and  lower 
income  persons  to  pay  into  a  trxist  fund. 
This  would  be  better,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  than  financing  any  health  pro- 
gram by  congressional  appropriations 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
With  a  trust  fund  the  income,  of  neces- 
sity, must  bear  a  relationship  to  the 
outgo.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  rais- 
ing funds  by  this  payroll  tax  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  program  is  preferable  and 
more  fiscally  responsible  than  funding 
out  of  general  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  a  tax  under 
social  security  is  not  voluntary,  but  I 
think  this  compulsory  factor  would  be 
offset  to  some  degree  by  a  credit  for  pay- 
ment to  private  institutions.  I  believe 
that  State  and  private  agencies  should 
be  given  a  role  in  administration  of  the 
program.  This  local  management  pro- 
vision should  be  written  into  the  bill  and 
special  care  provided  to  assure  against 
Federal  control  over  hospital  manage- 
ment. In  other  words  there  is  a  lot  more 
to  legislation  than  rubberstamp  ap- 
proval. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
expect  any  proposal  on  which  the  House 
might  be  called  to  vote  to  satisfy  me  on 
all  points.  However,  I  will  never  compro- 
mise on  one  basic  principle.  That  is,  I 
will  never  vote  for  a  bill  which  could  con- 
sititute  a  toe-in-the-door  approach  to 
socialized  medicine.  I  am  not  against  a 
health  program  which  would  provide  a 
means  of  the  people  doing  something  for 
themselves  with  Government  help,  which 
otherwise  they  could  not  do.  Especially, 
I  think  a  plan  to  cover  catastrophic  ill- 
ness is  needed. 

The  impressive  progress  made  by 
union-employee  group  insurance  cover- 
age through  private  competitive  enter- 
prise must  not  be  voided.  In  fact,  I 
would  hope  the  Federal  plan  would  lend 
itself  to  encouraging  such  contracts  and 
establishing  an  objective  of  making  it 
possible  for  more  of  our  senior  citizens 
to  afford  adequate  private  health  insur- 
ance. Certainly,  my  personal  exF>erience 
in  Congress  with  a  Federal  payroll  de- 
duction plan  for  hospital  protection  un- 
der a  private  insurance  company  is  most 
satisfactory.  I  am  sure  other  Members 
agree. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  emphasize  that  in  my 
district  both  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  H.R. 
4222,  have  placed  their  own  interpreta- 
tion as  to  my  position  on  H.R.  4222. 
Consequently,  by  these  remarks  I  trust 
I  have  made  it  clear;  namely,  that  sec- 
tion 402  must  be  changed  so  as  to  assure 
the  King -Anderson  bill  does  not  lead  to 
Government  control  of  medicine.  If  I 
could  be  satisfied  on  that  point  I  would 
then  give  the  measure  my  full  consid- 
eration, assuming  that  recent  Senate 
provisions  are  included  to  allow  payment 
from  benefits  toward  premiums  on  pri- 
vate health  insurance.    However,  until  a 


specific  measure  comes  before  this  House 
I  shall  not  commit  myself  other  than  to 
say  that  my  Judgment  on  such  legisla- 
tion as  indicated  will  be  based  on  its  pro- 
tection from  ultimate  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  administration  of 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  senior 
citizens. 

If  a  bill  comes  before  us  on  a  straight 
vote,  up  or  down,  under  parliamentary 
procedures  denying  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  changes  I  point  out  that 
many  Members  may  be  forced  to  oppose 
legislation  that  otherwise  would  gain 
their  support.  That  is  why,  I  for  one 
have  withheld  any  formal  statement  as 
to  how  I  intend  to  vote. 


WHY  FRANCE  WANTS  TO  HAVE  ITS 
OWN  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITY 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  writing  from  Rome,  gave 
us  a  new  slant  on  why  Prance  wants  to 
have  its  own  nuclear  capability.  His 
article  was  published  in  the  Evening  Star 
on  Thursday,  July  5,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  question  that  perhaps  European  na- 
tions may  have  a  better  intelligence  sys- 
tem than  our  own  or  that  their  people 
are  better  informed  than  we  have  been 
in  this  country.  It  further  gives  rise  to 
the  question  as  to  why  Pierre  Salinger 
went  to  Russia  for  conferences  with 
Khrushchev,  as  well  as  what  was  the 
subject  and  what  was  the  topic  of  his 
negotiations.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  let  in  on  that  secret. 

Mr.  Brown's  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  5,  1962] 

Suspicion  in  Western  Eukope — Possibiutt 
or  United  States-Sovxkt  Aixiancz  Held 
Key  to  Tensions  m  NATO 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome. — Throughout  the  ages  great  al- 
li£inces  have  been  reversed.  This  funda- 
mental of  world  politics  has  not  changed 
over  the  centuries.  Our  present  policies  of 
accommodation  with  Moscow  have  made 
Western  European  leaders  suspicious  that 
another  reversal  of  alliances  may  be  in  the 
making. 

Suspicions  of  this  nature  are  the  com- 
pelling reason  for  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle's 
stubborn  insistence  that  Europe  have  its  own 
nuclear  power. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  should 
know,  say  those  close  to  General  de  Gaulle, 
that  Western  Europe  btis  no  more  desire  to 
use  its  own  nuclear  power  offensively  than 
have  the  United  States  and  Britain.  But  it 
feels  it  must  have  this  power  to  meet  pos- 
sible blackmail. 

In  view  of  the  changing  trends  in  world 
alliances,  the  Europeans  do  not  wish  to  be 
left  out  Just  in  case  the  whispered  Anglo- 
American-Soviet  entente,  described  as  nec- 
essary for  the  sake  of  relaxation  of  tensions, 
becomes  more  than  a  nimor. 

Who  would  have  thought  IS  years  ago  that 
France  and  Germany,  bitter  enemies  for 
more  than  a  century,  would  become  bosom 
friends;   who  would  have  thought  In  1946 
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that  Japan  would  become  America's  closest 
ally  in  the  Far  East?  It  is  because  of  the 
political  quadrille  which  has  been  danced  on 
the  international  scene  for  cent\u-ies  that  so 
many  Exiropeans  give  some  credence  to  re- 
ports that  the  world  may  witness  another 
change  in  the  international  setup;  an  Ameri- 
can-British-Russian entente. 

This  would  certainly  eradicate  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  completely  destructive  nuclear  war, 
but  would  not  remove  the  possibility  of  local 
Soviet  aggressions  with  nuclearlzed  conven- 
tional weapons.  And  this  is  the  funda- 
mental reason  why  France  Insists  on  becom- 
ing a  "modest  nuclear  power"  able  to  provide 
weapons  to  all  its  partners  on  the  Continent. 
The  neutral  Swiss,  who  have  not  fought  a 
war  for  more  than  150  years,  have  recently 
decided  by  a  referendum  to  provide  their 
defense  forces  with  nuclear  weapons. 

Your  reporter  asked  a  personality  close  to 
General  de  OauUe  what  America  could  ex- 
pect from  such  political  incest.  True 
enough,  I  said,  throughout  history  the  en- 
emies of  yesterday  have  become  the  friends 
of  today.  But  that  occurred  because  of  self- 
interest.  What  could  America  gain  from 
accepting  the  hand  which  hides  a  poisoned 
dagger  and  thus  forsake  present  friendships 
based  on  the  mutual  desire  to  keep  freedom 
alive? 

The  answer  of  my  French  friend  whose 
experience  In  International  affairs  dates  back 
to  Versailles  was  that  America  is  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  peace,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional. "Despite  the  many  wars  you  Ameri- 
cans have  fought  in  the  180  years  of  yo\ir 
existence  there  are  no  peoples  in  the  world 
more  dedicated  to  peace.  Sometimes  you 
retreated  to  your  isolationist  shell,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  came  out  sigain  when  tyranny 
threatened  to  engulf  the  world." 

"Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  you  have 
helped  rebuild  Western  Europe  which  has 
lost  a  war  but  not  its  intrinsic  power.  Our 
revival  was  beyond  yovir  most  optimistic 
expectations.  But  at  the  same  time  when 
we  reached  the  zenith  of  our  power  you 
turned  panicky  and  seem  to  be  carrying  the 
olive  branch  to  Moscow  In  both  hands.  Do 
your  statesmen  really  believe  that  Russia, 
after  having  agreed  to  relax  tensions  on  her 
own  terms,  wUl  abandon  its  Imperialistic 
goals?" 

Thus,  despite  the  reassuring  statements 
from  Washington  and  Bonn  that  the  present 
cracks  in  NATO  are  only  superficial  and  in- 
evitable in  an  alliance  of  free  democracies, 
the  fear  exists  that  the  American-Russian 
flirtation  may  eventually  permit  Moscow  to 
nibble  further  at  Western  Euroi>e. 

The  first  on  Premier  Khrushchev's  list  Is 
Italy  where  the  Russian  diplomacy  Is  exert- 
ing its  own  brand  of  "gentle  pressures"  to 
Induce  the  present  left-of-center  govern- 
ment to  abandon  the  Common  Market  and 
NATO.  This,  however,  wont  succeed  so 
long  as  Prime  Minister  Fanfani  Is  In  power. 
But  It  has  a  chance  If,  for  instance,  Pietro 
Nennl  were  to  come  to  office  and  the  feared 
Russian-American-British  entente  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  begin  hearings 
on  housing  for  the  elderly.    Under  con- 


sideraUon  will  be  a  bill  B.JR.  12348,  in- 
troduced by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  would  Increase  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  the  di- 
rect loan  elderly  housing  program  by  $125 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  are  concerned  with 
the  housing  problems  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens. I  think  the  existing  program  can 
and  should  be  improved.  Accordingly  I 
have  introduced  today  HB..  12430.  This 
bill  in  addition  to  making  an  additional 
appropriation  authorization  of  $125  mil- 
lion available,  same  as  the  chairman's 
bill,  would  go  further  and  provide  that 
hereafter  the  direct  loan  elderly  housing 
program  be  limited  to  the  financing  of 
new  construction.  There  are  three  rea- 
sons for  this  proposed  change. 

In  the  first  place,  confining  the  loan 
program  to  new  construction  will  assure 
that  the  housing  accommodations  pro- 
vided are  designed  specifically  with  the 
special  needs  of  our  elderly  citizens  in 
mind.  These  special  needs  involve  not 
alone  convenience  factors  but  safety  fac- 
tors as  well. 

In  the  second  place,  confining  the  loan 
program  to  new  construction  will  elimi- 
nate any  possibility  that  this  worthy 
program  can  become  tainted  with  specu- 
lative windfall  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  existing  structures  at  excessive 
prices  with  the  sale  transactions 
financed  100  percent  out  of  Government 
loans.  Aside  from  the  questionable  use 
of  taxpayer  funds  for  such  purpose,  we 
simply  must  not  permit  windfall  financ- 
ing to  infiltrate  this  program  as  it  would 
result  in  our  elderly  citizens  paying  more 
for  their  rent  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  to  pay.  Our  elderly  citizens  should 
not  be  gouged  in  their  rent  payments  to 
support  grossly  inflated  prices  on  old 
structures. 

In  the  third  place,  confining  the  loan 
program  to  new  construction  will  avoid 
the  displacement  problem  that  is  ines- 
capable when  existing  structures  are 
converted  to  elderly  housing  use.  Our 
concern  for  the  elderly  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  hardships  of  displacing  fami- 
lies from  the  accommodations  they  pres- 
ently occupy  in  such  structures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  witnesses  appear 
at  our  hearing,  I  hope  to  fully  explore 
these  problems.  There  has  been  discus- 
sion of  them  in  news  accounts  appearing 
in  the  local  papers  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  conversion  of  Hotel  2400  of 
this  city  to  an  elderly  housing  project. 


IGNORANCE    WILL    DESTROY    OUR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  believe  the  toost  discouraging  fea- 
ture which  has  shown  up  in  the  national 
debate  on  health  care  for  the  aged  has 
been  the  failure  of  American  academic 
scholars  to  come  forward  and  assist  in 


separating  what  may  properly  be  termed 
an  exchange  of  ignorance  and  vilifica- 
tion constituting  95  percent  of  what  is 
being  said  and  printed  on  the  subject, 
from  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  dif- 
fering viewpoints. 

Indeed,  our  American  scholars  as  a 
group  have  permitted  without  serious 
challenge  men  and  women  who  bear  the 
proud  titles  of  scholars  to  abuse  their 
positions  as  scholars  to  corrupt  honest 
debate.  They  applaud  their  abuses  and 
hiss  those  who  try  to  dispute  them. 

I  am  all  too  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
scholars  by  and  large  have  alined  them- 
selves with  a  school  of  economic  political 
thought  which  hns  as  its  basic  tenet  that 
an  increased  role  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  required  if  our  society  is  to 
meet  and  solve  the  social  problems  of 
our  times.  This  would  be  perfectly 
proper  if  they  would  constantly  check 
their  conclusions  against  whatever  new 
evidence  and  arguments  come  forward, 
as  all  scholars  should.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  done.  Instead  there  seems 
to  be  an  unhealthy  indulgence  in  the 
unscholarly  emotion  of  thinking  that 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  the  basic 
doctrines  of  neofederallsm  is  motivated 
by  lack  of  humanity  or  is  ignorant,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments may  reveal. 

Surely,  the  failure  of  the  scholars  who 
have  participated  in  public  debate  on 
such  issues  as  health  care  for  the  aged, 
to  utilize  the  approved  techniques  of 
scholarship  and  in  their  stead  employed 
techniques  that  by  any  fair  standard  are 
unethical,  should  warn  those  who  have 
been  relying  upon  their  conclusions  that 
something  is  tragically  amiss. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  an  address 
by  Ray  M.  Peterson,  vice  president  and 
associate  actuary,  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States. 
New  York,  entitled  "People,  Pensions, 
and  Production."  I  do  not  expect  very 
many  people  to  read  thio  somewhat  com- 
plicated address  but  I  do  expect  those 
who  claim  the  title  of  scholars  in  the 
area  to  do  so.  Further,  I  expect  scholars 
to  discuss  the  points  raised:  to  dispute 
them,  if  they  are  so  Inclined,  to  agree 
with  them  or  to  add  to  them. 

It  Is  the  failure  of  American  scholars 
to  carry  on  forthright  discussion  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  that  constitutes  the 
primary  sickness  in  our  society  today. 
When  the  wellspring  of  truth  has  been 
contaminated,  all  suffer  from  the  foul 
water. 

We  look  down  our  noses  at  Lysenkoism 
in  Soviet  biology  but  we  are  indulging  in 
the  same  phony  scientific  approach  when 
we  swallow  neofederallsm  simply  be- 
cause it  is  the  approved  version  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  science  advanced  by 
our  modern-day  scholastics. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  out  Is  for  schol- 
ars in  other  disciplines  where  truth  still 
remains  the  untarnished  goal,  to  go  pver 
the  working  papers  of  our  economists, 
sociologists,  and  political  scientists — 
show  up  the  pseudoscience  for  what  it  Is, 
a  corruption  of  the  truth.  It  has  become 
increasingly  evident  to  me  that  because 
of  some  weakness,  the  true  scholars,  and 
there  are  many,  in  these  disciplines,  can- 
not or  will  not  establish  an  approved 
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code  of  ethics  to  guide  their  search  for 
truth  in  their  disciplines,  and  call  to 
task  those  who  violate  the  code. 

Peoplj:,  Pensions,  and  P«oduction 
(Address  at  11th  annual  Southwestern 
Economics  Ponmi.  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana,  Lafayette,  La.,  March 
7,  1962  by  Ray  M.  Peterson,  vice  president 
and  aMOcUte  actuary,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assiirance  Society  of  the  United  States. 
New  York) 

As  a  person  who  is  not  an  economist,  I  am 
somewhat  out  of  my  element  on  this  occa- 
sion. Consequently.  I  "feel  honored  to  be 
asked  to  take  part  In  this  economics  forum. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  my  many  years  of 
association  with  retirement  income  pro- 
grams, my  deep  interest  In  our  social-insur- 
ance progranis  and  my  concern  about  the 
economic  impact  of  all  such  programs,  will 
enable  me  to  furnish  some  information  and 
Identify  some  questions  that  will  stir  you  to 
investigate,  study,  and  even  act. 

The  future  behavior  of  our  people  in  the 
voUng  booth  and  in  their  savings  habits  will 
determine  whether  claims  on  future  pro- 
duction to  provide  old-age  pensions  are 
established  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

I.  People:  First,  let  xis  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  probable  demographic  characteristics 
of  our  people  during  the  next  20  years  based 
upon  a  population  projection  that  assumes 
medlimi  rates  of  fertility  and  mortality  im- 
provement. With  each  of  the  foUowing 
items,  there  Is  an  invisible  qualifying  warn- 
ing that  these  are  projections,  not  predic- 
tions— probabilities,  not  prophecies.  0\ir 
foreknowledge  Is  partlcvilariy  weak  as  to  fu- 
ture fertility  rates. 

Item  1.  Contrary  to  the  Implication  of  the 
theme,  "The  Aging  Characteristics  of  Our 
Population — Bconomlc  Implications,"  our 
population,  measured  by  the  median  age,  has 
been  beooming  younger.  This  will  continue 
for  the  next  10  or  16  years  if  our  population 
projection  is  good.  Lower  fertility  rates  than 
those  assumed,  however,  could  alter  this  pic- 
ture.    Here  are  the  figures: 
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projections  made  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration." Recent  projections  made  by 
tlie  Bureau  of  Census  sliow  median  ages  even 
lower  than  those  shown — in  1966,  0.3  to  0.7 
years  less;  In  1970.  0.6  to  1.6  years  less. 

Thus,  our  population  is  not  aging — It  has 
been  "younglng,"  and  prospects  are  good  that 
this  "younglng"  phenomenon  wiU  continue 
for  a  decade  or  more. 

Item  2.  The  anticipated  decrease  in  mor- 
tality rates  at  most  ages — i.e.,  increased 
longevity — represents  a  youthening  of  our 
population.  A  man  reaching  66  in  1980  will 
be  as  good  aa  a  man  of  63  today,  and  one 
reaching  66  In  the  year  2000  will  be  as  good 
as  a  61 -year-old  today.  The  mortality  aa- 
simiptlons  of  our  population  projection,  in- 
volving steady  progressive  improvement,  pro- 
duce the  following  expectations  of  life  for  the 
year  2000.  as  compared  with  those  of  a  recent 
year. 


'Grevllle.  T.  N.  E..  "IllustraUve  UJ3. 
Population  Projections,"  Actuarial  Study 
No.  46.  May  1957.  Social  Seciu-lty  Admin- 
istration— Division  of  the  Actuary.  Mean  of 
projection  I  (low  fertility  and  mortality)  and 
projection  IV  (high  fertUlty  and  mortality). 
This  means  projection  was  vised  In  Actuarial 
Study  No.  53,  ^ugust  1961. 
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The  figures  reflect  an  assvunption  that 
males  have  greater  room  for  mortality  im- 
provement. 

Item  3.  Changes  in  tho  age  characteristics 
of  the  voting  population  are  noteworthy. 


Agp  group 

Proportion  of 
total  voting  popu- 
lation 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease 

In  num- 
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1980 
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36.4 
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33.5 

As  to  number  of  voters,  the  increase  by 
1980  will  be  9  million  for  those  65  and  over 
and  20  million  for  those  under  35. 

Item  4.  The  relation  of  the  number  of 
nonproducers  to  producers  Is  an  important 
economic  factor.  This  Is  shown  on  two  dif- 
ferent bases. 


Year 

Number  of  nonproduwrs 
per  tboiiinnd  producers 

Producer? 

taken  as 

ai)-«4age 

group 

Producers 
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tlon  rates  > 

igao „ 
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919 
903 
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1,416 

1965- „ 
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1,391 
1.J56 
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1,390 

'  I^abor  force  participation  rates  are  those  prf)jected 
by  LAbor  DepsrUncnt  in  Bulletin  No.  1242:  "Popula- 
tioo  and  Liabor  Force  Projectkws  (or  the  United  States, 
1960-75,"  llurtviU  of  Labor  Statistics,  1U69. 

At  least  in  terms  of  numbers,  the  bvuxlen 
of  nonproducers  on  the  producers  will  de- 
crease. An  Increase,  however,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  young  workers,  female  participants, 
and  part-timers  raises  the  question  of  rela- 
tive productivity. 

I  have  also  prepared  some  population  and 
labor  force  charts  that  you  may  study  at 
yotir  leisure. 

n.  Pensions.  Now  for  a  capsule  view  of 
the  present  pension  picture.  The  two  main 
sources  of  old-age  income  today,  aside  from 
the  many  forms  of  individual  savings,  are 
voluntary  private  pension  plans  and  the 
compulsory  public  system  known  as  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Instn'ance  sys- 
tem— OASDI.  In  addition,  there  are  pro- 
grams for  governmental  employees,  the 
railroad  retirement  system,  veterans'  and 
military  pension  programs,  and  old-age  as- 
sistance, all  of  which  I  shall  omit  from  this 
discussion. 

A.    ParVATK    PENSION    PROGRAJCS 

(1)  Magnitude:  At  the  end  of  1961  pri- 
vate pension  programs  had  accumulated 
funds  of  about  $55  billion.  These  funds  are 
held  mainly  by  trustees  and  life  insurance 
companies.  This  amount  represents  a  net 
increase  of  $43. 5  billion  since  1950.    Over  22 


million  persons  in  Industry  are  covered,  and 
aimual  paj-ments  to  pensioners  are  close  to 
$2  billion.  My  own  company  paid  out  $102 
mUlion  to  pensioners  in  1961;  in  1960  our 
payments  were  only  $18.6  million.  Continued 
growth  of  these  ftinds  shotild  be  expected, 
not  only  as  a  natural  result  in  existing  plans 
but  also  as  a  consequence  of  Improvements 
in  such  plans  and  becatise  of  the  adoption  of 
new  plans  by  small-  and  moderate-size  com- 
panies. The  rate  of  growth  may  tend  to 
decline  as  the  funding  status  of  plans  im- 
proves, but  significant  growth  shotild  con- 
tinue fen-  many  years. 

(2)  Competitive  factor:  The  growth  of 
private  plans  has  been  stimulated  by  a  num- 
ber of  vital  influences,  an  important  one 
being  the  advocacy  and  encouragement  of 
such  plans  by  life  insurance  companies  and 
corporate  bank  trustees.  Within  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  competitive  economy  these  two 
groups  have  vied  vigorously  for  this  btisiness. 

During  the  last  10  years  or  so  insurance 
companies  have  lost  ground  in  this  struggle 
because  of  competitive  disadvantages  arising 
from  statutory  or  regulatory  restrictions  af- 
fecting Investment  services  In  three  respects : 
(a)  Federal  Income  tax  discrimination,  (b) 
Investment  restrictions  that  include  a  severe 
limitation  on  the  purchase  of  common 
stocks,  and  (c)  allocation  by  instirance  com- 
panies of  investment  income  on  an  average 
portfolio  basis. 

With  the  Equitable  playing  a  leading  role, 
the  income  tax  diacrimination  was  largely 
removed  in  1959. 

As  to  investment  restrictions,  vigorous 
efforts  are  now  being  made  in  several  States, 
with  definite  results  in  some,  to  secure  statu- 
tory authority  to  establish  separate  accounts 
for  pension  funds  with  wide  investment  lati- 
tude. The  Eqtiitable  is  very  active  in  seeking 
such  legislation  in  New  York. 

Finally,  a  number  of  the  leading  insur- 
ance companies  have  changed  their  methods 
of  allocating  investment  income  for  surplus 
distribution  or  rate  credit  purposes.  The 
new  practice  specifically  recognizes  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  financial  operations  of  a 
partictilar  pension  contract  contribute  to 
money  newly  available  for  Investment.  This 
method  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "in- 
vestment year"  or  "new  money"  method. 
The  effect  is  that  a  pension  contract, 
as  It  shares  in  distributable  surplus  or  re- 
ceives rate  credits,  obtains  the  benefit  of 
investment  rates  on  new  money  in  a  nuuiner 
essentially  tlie  same  as  if  the  employer's 
pension  funds  were  in  a  separate  trusteed 
fund.  The  Equitable,  having  secured  all  the 
necessary  approvals  from  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  wiU  be  using  this 
method  for  surplus  distribution  purposes  in 
recognizing  the  results  of  investment  opera- 
tions of  calendar  years  1962  and  beyond. 

These  several  changes  and  trends,  when 
fully  effective,  wlU  serve  to  put  banks  and 
insurance  companies  on  essentially  an  equal 
competitive  level  and  thtis  permit  a  fair 
rivalry  as  to  which  funding  agency  can  do 
the  best  investment  job.  We  in  the  life  in- 
surance industry  have  no  doubt  as  to  an 
answer  in  our  favor. 

(3)  Research — The  successful  functioning 
of  private  f>ension  programs  is  vital  to  our 
national  welfare.  To  this  end,  it  Is  im- 
portant that  competent  research  groups,  in- 
dependent of  government,  continue  to  ex- 
amine these  programs.  One  important  study 
has  just  been  completed  (except  for  one 
phase  to  appear  In  a  few  months).  This 
study,  which  has  been  underway  for  about 
3  years,  was  sponsored  by  the  pension  re- 
search council  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  and  was  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  security  of  private 
pension  plan  expectations.  Four  aspects 
were  studied:  (a)  legal  protection  of  ex- 
pectation, (b)  legal  status  of  rights,  (c)  im- 
pact of   administrative   processes,   and    (d) 
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Impact  of  actuarial  processes  and  responsi- 
bilities. Also,  an  all -encompassing  appraisal, 
entitled  "Pulfllllng  Pension  Expectations," 
was  written  by  Project  Director  Dr.  Dan 
McOill,  and  Includes  his  personal  recom- 
mendations as  to  means  of  enhancing  pension 
security.  Although  one  would  not  expect 
universal  agreement  with  its  findings  and 
recommendations,  the  study  Is  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  pension  literature.  My  im- 
mediate purpose  is  only  to  mention  it  In 
this  brief  survey.  I  do  urge  you  to  place  all 
five  volumes  of  this  study  in  your  libraries, 
but,  most  Important,  take  them  out  of  your 
library  for  study. 

B.      PUBLIC     PENSION      PROGRAM OASOI     SYSTEM 

(1)  OASDI  Data:  Here  are  some  up-to- 
date  facts  2  relating  to  our  OASDI  system. 

1.  Membership  as  of  January  1.  1962:  59 
million  active  workers  and  9.6  million  re- 
tired workers  (excluding  survivor  benefi- 
ciaries) . 

2.  Payments  to  old-age  recipients  In  1961: 
about  $9.6  billion,  which  is  80  percent  of 
total  payments  of  $12  billion.  Non-old-age 
recipients  Include  survivors  of  workers  and 
the  disabled. 

3.  As  of  January  1,  1962,  the  OASDI  trust 
funds  amounted  to  about  $22  billion — 
roughly  2  years'  payments. 

4.  The  present  worth,  discounted  at  3  per- 
cent Interest,  of  benefits  and  expenses  with 
respect  to  present  members  Is  $625  billion; 
present  worth  of  future  scheduled  taxes  with 
respect  to  such  members  Is  $282  billion, 
which,  with  the  trust  funds  of  $22  billion, 
leaves  a  difference  of  $321  billion — an  average 
cf  $4,679  per  member.  In  terms  of  private 
penslo'h  plan  financing,  this  is  the  value  of 
unearned  Increments  for  present  members. 

5.  In  the  aggregate,  the  scheduled  taxes 
(employee  and  employer)  with  respect  to 
present  members  are  worth  about  45  percent 
of  the  benefits  these  members  will  receive. 
In  contrast,  the  scheduled  taxes  with  re- 
spect to  new  entrants  are  worth  about  167 
percent  of  their  benefits. 

6.  Under  the  1961  act,  a  constant  tax  rate 
of  5.56  percent  Is  required  to  support  bene- 
fits for  new  entrants.  Also,  an  additional 
constant  rate  of  tax  of  3.72  percent  (total  of 
9.28  percent)  Is  required  as  the  equivalent 
of  Interest  on  a  nonexistent  fund  of  $321  bil- 
lion;   I.e.,   this  additional  tax  l^  needed  to 

-  pay  benefits  to  present  and  many  future 
recipients  simply  because  the  taxes  payable 
In  respect  to  them  will  not  have  been,  in 
the  private  funded  plan  sense,  sufficient  to 
pay  for  their  benefits. 

7.  Under  the  1961  act.  Interest  on  the 
present  Trust  Funds  will  cover  only  about 
2  percent  of  the  cost  of  benefit  and  expenses. 
This  figure  was  close  to  3  percent  under  the 
1956  act.  Under  present  scheduled  taxes 
and  benefits,  the  long-term  support  from 
interest  on  prospective  funds  will  be  4  per- 
cent to  5  percent  of  benefits  contrasted  with 
the  support  from  interest  earnings  of  a  ma- 
ture funded  private  plan  of  40  percent  to  50 
percent.  Thus  OASDI  financing  may  be  said 
to  be  90  percent  "pay-as-you-go"  and  10  per- 
cent "full  reserve." 

8.  The  following  table  shows  the  critical 
age  for  a  new  entrant  at  which  the  value  of 
scheduled  taxes  (employee  and  employer) 
would  be  about  100  percent  of  the  value  of 
benefits.  These  ages  may  be  considered  rep- 
resentative of  the  age  at  which  the  value  of 
a  general  Increase  In  benefits  would  match 
the  value  of  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
taxes.  Below  these  ages,  the  relationship  is 
unfavorable  to  the  member  of  the  plan,  and 
above,  it  is  favorable. 


=  Myers.  Robert  J.,  Chief  Actuary,  Social 
Security  Administration.  "Balance  Sheet 
Cost  Analysis  of  OASDI  System,"  memo- 
randum of  Jan. 18. 1962. 


Entry  age  at  which  value  of  future  sched- 
uled taxes  is  about  100  percent  o/  value 
of  benefits  ^ 


Marital  status 


Single  male 

Married,  no  children 

Married,  1  child 

Married.  2  children,. 
Married,  3  children.. 


AveraRe  monthly 
earnings 


$300     $300     $400 


S3 
34 

34 

33 
31 


S3 

41 
41 
40 
30 


96 
44 
44 
44 
43 


'Jones,  John  P.,  and  Hart,  Marice  C.  "Analysis  of 
IWneflts  OASDI  Program  I960  Amendments."  Actuariid 
Study  No.  50,  December  1960,  Socliil  Security  Admin- 
Lstration,  Division  of  the  ActUiU-y.  Ages  derived  from 
tables  10-12. 

For  a  typical  case  of  a  married  man  with 
two  children,  the  critical  age  would  appear 
to  be  around  40. 

(2)  Competition  of  OASDI  with  private 
pension  plans  and  individual  Insurance  and 
annuity  contracts.  The  United  States  Is  the 
only  country  In  the  world  that  Is  financing 
a  social  insurance  program  solely  by  a  pay- 
roll tax  that  is  split  60-60  between  employee 
and  employer.  Other  countries  have  either 
support  from  general  revenues  or  a  larger 
share  from  employers,  or  both.  What  Is 
likely  to  develop  In  the  future  where  we  have 
one  system  of  old-age  benefits  that  is  fi- 
nanced with  very  little  reliance  on  Interest 
earnings  and  another — funded  private  pen- 
sion plans — where  there  Is  great  reliance  on 
Interest  earnings,  with  consequent  substan- 
tially lower  costs?  As  I  have  Indicated  else- 
where." the  80  percent  of  social  security  taxes 
properly  allocable  to  old-age  benefits  with 
respect  to  the  new  employees  of  a  company 
would  provide  under  a  private  funded  plan 
old-age  benefits  that  are  150  to  200  percent 
of  those  under  the  OASDI  program.  (The 
Interest  earnings  assumption  Is  3 '4  percent. 
Since  actual  Interest  earnings  would  prob- 
ably be  significantly  more,  the  advantage 
In  practice  would  be  greater  than  Indicated.) 
Also,  the  OASI  taxes  with  respect  to  a  young 
man  with  two  children  (disability  taxes  and 
benefits  excluded)  could  provide  under  Indi- 
vidual Insurance  and  annuity  contracts  sig- 
nificantly greater  life  insurance  (survivor 
benefits)  and  old-age  Income  for  himself 
and  his  wife  than  are  available  under  the 
OASI  program.  Employers,  iinlon  leaders, 
and  purchasers  of  Individual  insurance  are 
very  much  market  oriented  In  this  country 
as  to  the  costs  of  pensions.  Insurance,  and 
so  forth.  They  are  increasingly  aware  of 
these  costs  provided  by  private  voluntary 
agencies.  As  the  relative  costs  of  the  t3rpe 
cited  becoUe  better  and  more  widely  known, 
we  should  be  prepared  for  increasing  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  social  security  tax 
burden. 

The  situation  has  been  aggravated  In  a 
most  serious  way  by  the  depiction  of  the 
OASDI  system  as  greatly  similar  to  private 
Insurance  and  not  as  a  system  of  social 
Insurance,  under  the  relation  of  taxes  to 
benefits  Is  in  no  way  like  the  relation  of 
premiums  to  benefits  under  private  Insur- 
ance. Under  social  Insurance  there  Is  and 
must  be  a  broad  socialization  of  costs,  not 
only  between  the  members  of  one  generation, 
but  also  between  different  generations;  I.e., 
the  taxes  with  respect  to  active  workers.  In 
the  main,  support  the  current  aged. 

C.  Research  relating  to  both  public  and 
private  pensions.  I  also  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  some  Important  research  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 


» Peterson,  Ray  M..  "How  To  Preserve  Ovir 
Social  Security  System,"  address  before 
Council  on  Employee  Benefits,  Oct.  27,  1961. 


Inc.,  relating  to  both  private  and  public 
pensions.  It  Is  described  in  these  words  in 
the  41st  annual  report  of  the  bureau  Tin- 
der the  heading,  "The  Impact  of  Public  and 
Private  Pension  Systems  on  Saving  and  In- 
vestment": 

"This  study  of  the  economics  of  pensions, 
directed  by  Roger  F.  Murray,  is  now  In  its 
3rd  year  and  some  of  the  major  areas  of 
investigation  have  been  fully  explored.  There 
remains  the  task  of  Integrating  the  find- 
ings, some  of  which  are  discussed  below. 
Into  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  economic 
implications  of  the  present  and  prospective 
pension  structure. 

"One  of  the  major  questions  with  which 
the  study  Is  concerned  is  this:  What  differ- 
ence does  It  make.  In  economic  terms, 
whether  public  or  private  pension  programs 
take  over  an  increasing  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  providing  retirement  benefits  in 
the  years  ahead?  This  broad  question  can 
be  approached  most  effectively  on  the  basis 
of  a  distinction  between  the  economic  effect* 
of  transfer  payments  (redlstrlbutlve  effects), 
which  predominate  In  most  of  the  public 
programs,  and  the  economic  effects  of  ac- 
cumulations (saving  effects),  which  pre- 
dominate In  the  progranis  for  the  employees 
of  Government  and  private  industry.  A  log- 
ical sequence  for  the  development  of  the 
study,  therefore,  is  (1)  an  examination  of 
the  present  and  prospective  pension  struc- 
ture, (2)  an  analysis  of  the  redistributions 
of  Income  which  take  place  through  differ- 
ent programs.  (3)  the  Implications  for  ag- 
gregate saving  in  the  economy,  and  (4)  the 
Impact  on  Investment  and  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  fund  accumulations. 

"As  to  the  Impact  on  aggregate  saving. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  net  Increase  In  nar 
tlonal  saving  is  probably  a  high  proportion 
of  the  growth  in  pension  funds.  The  evi- 
dence for  this  conclusion  Is  that  employers' 
and  employees"  contributions  do  not  on  the 
whole  substitute  for  other  forms  of  personal 
saving  (though  under  certain  circumstances 
they  may),  and  the  reduction  In  Federal 
Income  tax  revenues  from  the  exemption  of 
pension  contributions  and  from  earnings 
leads  to  other  taxes  that  possibly  reduce  cor- 
porate saving  by  only  a  modest  fraction  of 
the  growth  in  pension  funds." 

Thus,  we  have  this  preliminary  finding 
that  private  pension  funds  have  been  an  im- 
portant source    of  additional  saving. 

Prof.  John  J.  Carroll,  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, who  Is  conducting  the  NBER  study 
of  the  redlstrlbutlve  effects  of  transfer  pay- 
menu  under  Federal  governmenul  pension 
programs,  published  a  study  •  In  1960  which 
concluded  that  the  OASDI  system  produced 
significant  inflationary  effects  In  recent 
years  because  of  the  greater  marginal  pro- 
pensity of  recipients  to  spend.  He  also 
wrote: 

"The  new  situation  Is  highly  significant. 
It  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  things  to  come. 
The  program  is  creating  inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  type  which  we  may  expect  later 
under  any  of  the  alternate  methods  of  fi- 
nancing studied  here." 

For  the  4  years  1959  through  1962,  actual 
and  estimated  OASDI  operations  show  social 
security  taxes  of  $46  4  billion  and  bene- 
fits, expenses,  and  railroad  retirement 
financial  Interchange  totaling  $50.6  billion 
(22d  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees  of 
OASDI  Trust  Funds).  This  $4  2  billion  of 
excess  outlays  would  appear  to  be  an  addi- 
tional Inflationary  Influence  that  supple- 
ments the  greater  spending  proclivity  of 
recipients  Identified  by  Professor  Carroll. 

« Carroll.  John  J.,  "Alternative  Methods  of 
Financing  Old-Age  Survivors,  and  DlsabUlty 
Insurance,"  Michigan  Governmental  Study 
No.  38,  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  1960. 


m.  Production. — Old-age  income — pen- 
sions— for  the  25  million  people  who  will  be 
aged  65  and  over  In  1980  must  be  provided 
by  establishing  claims  on  the  production 
of  that  time.  This  can  be  done  In  two  ways; 
(1)  By  legislated  transfer  of  Income  from 
producers  to  the  aged  nonproducers;  I.e., 
through  the  OASDI  system,  and  (2)  by  an 
effective  savings  process  that  Increases  fu- 
ture productivity  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy.  A  proper  balance  is  vital  to  oxir 
national  ecomomlc  health. 

In  a  statement  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee." Prof.  Roger  F.  Murray  gave  this  In- 
teresting analysis  of  how  current  savings 
can  be  translated  into  legitimate  claims  on 
future  productivity: 

"A  public  or  private  pension  plan  which 
Invests  an  exjoess  of  contributions  over  bene- 
fits In  productive  capital  formation  con- 
tributes, as  do  other  saving  Institutions,  to 
economic  growth  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  Everyone  shares  In  these  gains  cur- 
rently; they  are  not  reserved  for  the  future 
to  honor  the  claims  which  we  call  pensions. 
When  I  retire  In  1979,  I  shall  cease  con- 
tributing to  current  output  and  start  pre- 
senting my  claims  to  the  goods  and  services 
produced  in  that  year  and  in  subsequent 
years.  Presumably,  someone  else  will  be 
wining  to  forgo  current  consumption  In 
order  to  provide  for  his  future  and  will  take 
over  my  claims  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of 
his  current  output. 

For  this  to  work  out  so  that  my  pension 
claims  have  a  command  over  real  goods  and 
services  which  satisfy  my  needs  and  wants. 
It  is  essential  that  three  conditions  be  met: 

"First,  my  productively  employed  fellow 
citizen  must  be  willing  to  take  my  place  as 
a  saver  because  he  has  confidence  In  the 
process  of  saving  and  Investment. 

"Second,  In  the  Interim  period  my  saving 
must  have  been  employed  as  productively 
as  possible  ao  that  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  to  share  with 
me  and  the  other  people  who  have  ceased 
to  contribute  to  current  output. 

"Third,  anrt  underlying  both  of  the  pre- 
ceding conditions,  the  general  level  of  prices 
must  remain  reasonably  stable  over  long 
periods  of  years. 

"Otherwise,  confidence  will  be  lost  in  the 
s.-wlng  and  Investment  process  and  I  shall 
find  that  my  pension  gives  me  conunand  over 
very  little  real  output. 

"The  key  questions,  therefore,  are:  (1) 
How  the  pie  of  real  resources  \b  divided  be- 
tween the  active  and  the  retired;  and  (2) 
the  size  of  the  pie.  It  is  clear  that  the  vol- 
ume of  pension  payments  under  public  and 
private  pension  programs  will  Increase  much 
more  rapidly  In  the  years  ahead  than  we  can 
expect  real  output  to  grow.  In  other  words, 
the  fraction  of  the  year's  pie  going  to  the  re- 
tired will  be  Increasing.  However.  If  the  size 
of  the  pie  Is  enough  larger  each  year,  the  re- 
mainder may  still  grow;  the  active  contribu- 
U>n  to  current  production  may  still  be  re- 
ceiving mora  in  the  way  of  rewards  for  their 
efforts. 

"The  productivity  of  the  investments  made 
with  funds  accumulated  in  public  and  pri- 
vate pension  systems  becomes  crucially  im- 
portant, then.  In  our  appraisal  of  the  func- 
tioning of   these  arrangements." 

Per  Jacobsson.  eminent  international 
economist,  bad  this  to  say  recently  regard- 
ing the  interrelationships  of  "mutual  aid" 


'Murray.  Roger  F..  8.  Sloan  Colt  Professor 
of  Banking  and  Finance,  Graduate  School  of 
Business.  Columbia  University.  Statement 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement  Income 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, hearing*.  July  12-13,  1961.  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington,   1961. 


or  the  operations  of  a  state  welfare  system 
and  a  competitive  market  economy:  • 

"It  Is  a  question  of  combining  mutual  aid 
with  effective  competition,  while  at  the  same 
time  creating  conditions  which  permit  a 
variety  In  the  mode  of  life.  There  are  great 
advantages  to  be  gained  if  one  can  do  so, 
but  certain  dangers  to  guard  against.  Large 
Industrial  and  labor  organizations  may  seek 
to  exclude  effective  competition.  Mutual 
aid  may  become  so  costly  that  the  economy 
is  crippled  by  the  load  it  has  to  carry,  di- 
minishing the  incentives  to  fvirther  efforts. 
This  will  probably  be  the  case  where  aid  is 
extended  all  along  the  line,  even  to  those 
who  can  afford  to  make  provision  for  con- 
tingencies out  of  their  own — nowadays  gen- 
erally much  better — earnings,  either  directly 
or  through  Insiu-ance. 

"Another  danger  is  that  egalitarian  tend- 
encies may  limit  too  much  the  scope  for 
diversity.  While,  quite  rightly,  the  demands 
of  social  responsibility  are  more  fully  rec- 
ognized today,  and  countries  have  taken 
positive  action  In  many  fields,  there  is  dan- 
ger in  establishing  society  on  such  a  basis 
that  the  result  is,  at  best,  a  high  level  of 
mediocrity.  I  personally  believe  that  a  pro- 
nounced emphasis  on  equality  may  easily 
lead  to  economic  stagnation,  and  thus  before 
long  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living 
for  all  Income  groups.  Those  countries  that 
give  sufficient  scope  to  free  enterprise  and 
diversity  and  permit  the  operation  of  free 
market  forces  will  fare  best  economically, 
and  will  consequently  be  best  able  to  Im- 
prove the  general  conditions  for  their  people 
and  provide  proper  social  security.  And  I 
must  emphasize  once  again  how  dangerous 
it  Is  if  the  welfare  system  is  such  that  It  is 
allowed  to  Impede  the  adjxistments  needed 
for  continued  economic  progress.  Surely  it 
Is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  men  to  com- 
bine freedom  for  market  forces  and  a  variety 
in  the  mode  of  life  with  provision  of  social 
security  for  those  In  need.  Some  may  wish 
to  go  further — to  insure  a  broader  partici- 
pation In  what  has  been  called  "the  affluent 
society" — but  looking  around  the  world  as 
It  Is  today,  it  would  already  be  a  great  step 
forward  If  better  conditions  could  be  secured 
for  those  whose  needs  are  still  very  Inade- 
quately met.  Improved  standards  for  the 
many  can  be  obtained  In  a  wide  field  by  the 
operation  of  the  market  system,  with  grad- 
ually Increasing  wages,  and  more  extensive 
fringe  benefits,  without  direct  Intervention 
by  government." 

Also,  he  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
savings  In  these  words: 

"But  without  a  ready  flow  of  savings  no 
economic  progress  can  be  sustained." 

Another  economist  Wllhelm  RSpke.'  who 
has  an  International  reputation  and  has  been 
called  the  architect  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  West  German  Government,  has  this 
to  say  about  the  financing  of  old-age  bene- 
fits.    He  observes  that : 

"The  argument  Is  sometimes  adduced  *  *  • 
that  a  compulsory  state  system  of  social  se- 
curity has  a  great  advantage  over  self-provi- 
dence in  that  it  does  not  require  prior  capi- 
tal acciunulatlon  and  needs  to  raise  only  the 
currently  necessary  means  each  year,  thereby 
living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Is  this  not 
much  cheaper,  it  is  said,  and  does  it  not, 
therefore,  make  possible  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  generous  social  benefits  for  the 
masses? 


•Jacobsson,  Per,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  and  Managing  EHrector.  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  "The  Market  Econ- 
omy In  the  World  of  Today,"  Jayne  Lectures 
for  1961,  The  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

'Rdpke.  Wllhelm,  "A  Humane  Economy," 
Henry  Regnery  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  1960. 


"This  simple  procedure,  which  has  been 
called  the  pay-as-you-go  method,  is  in  fact 
applicable  also  to  mutual  aid  in  smaller 
groups,  but  on  the  large  scale  necessary  for 
mass  social  services,  it  is  obviously  reserved 
to  the  state,  with  Its  powers  of  compulsion. 
However,  this  Is  anything  but  an  advantage. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  the  elementary 
principle  that  any  social  payments  must.  In 
reality,  always  be  covered  by  current  pro- 
duction. Another  clrciunstance  needs  to  be 
stressed,  and  it  adds  an  Important  qualifica- 
tion to  an  axiom  we  have  mentioned  before: 
the  extent  of  current  production  Is  decisively 
Influenced  by  previous  Investment,  and  un- 
less this  Investment  Is  to  have  inflationary 
effects.  It  must  as  a  general  rule  be  covered 
by  savings. 

"Therefore,  a  pension  system  resting  on 
capital  acctunulatlon  makes  a  considerable 
contribution  to  national  capital  formation 
as  a  determining  factor  of  the  national  prod- 
uce. The  system  thus  tends  to  Increase  the 
national  fund  of  goods  out  of  which  the  so- 
cial payments,  translated  into  goods,  are 
made.  A  pay-as-you-go  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  stop  up  this  source  of  capital 
formation  and.  unless  a  substitute  can  be 
found,  hamper  the  growth  of  the  social 
product." 

I  should  ilke  to  add  one  more  to  my 
"cloud  of  great  witnesses"  who  testify  to 
the  vital  Importance  of  savings  and  Invest- 
ment as  distinguished  from  redistribution 
of  Income  by  legislative  flat.  Gabriel  Hauge 
made  this  observation  in  a  recent  speech:  • 

"Investment  tends  to  distribute  income  to 
the  productive  on  the  basis  of  economic  con- 
tributions; it  thereby  serves  the  cause  of 
growth.  Charity  tends  to  distribute  income 
from  the  productive  to  the  unproductive  on 
the  basis  of  need;  its  effect  on  growth  Is  ob- 
viotosly  different.  Each  has  Its  proper  place, 
but  to  confuse  them  leads  to  further  con- 
fusion of  economic  with  social  equity,  equity 
with  equality,  and  production  with  distribu- 
tion." 

We  may  now  ask  whether  savings  and  in- 
vestment during  the  next  20  years  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  economic  growth 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  elderly  persons  adequate  claims  on 
future  productivity,  along  with  other  claims, 
and  in  dollars  that  have  not  depreciated.  We 
find  a  discouraging  answer  In  the  recently 
published  monumental  study  by  Prof.  Simon 
Kuznets  of  Harvard.  James  J.  O'Leary.  di- 
rector of  economic  research  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  In  his  1961 
annual  report,  gave  this  summary  of  the 
Kuznets"  study,  entitled  "Capital  In  the 
American  Economy:  Its  Formation  and 
Financing." 

"Kuznets*  monograph.  Just  published,  sets 
forth  conclusions  about  capital  formation 
and  financing  in  the  entire  economy  in  the 
next  15  to  20  years  in  the  light  of  perspective 
on  the  various  forces  which  have  in  the 
past  and  are  now  influencing  capital  forma- 
tion and  financing.  Ttie  Kuznets  report  Is 
an  outstanding  piece  of  work  and  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  our  understanding  of  the 
basic  Importance  of  savings  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country  in  coming  years.  It 
also  sheds  light  on  financing  problems  and 
the  course  of  Interest  rates  In  the  next  15  to 
20  years.  Kiiznets'  book  will  be  widely  re- 
garded as  the  outstanding  work  produced  on 
capital  formation  and  financing  and  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy. 


■Hauge.  Gabriel,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board,  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 
"Our  Economic  System  and  the  National 
Character,"  address  before  46th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Rubber  Manufactiuers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  Nov.  16, 1961. 
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"Kuznets"  findings  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  During  the  period  since  ttoe  Civil 
War  there  has  been  a  significant  decline  in 
the  ratio  of  the  output  of  capital  goods  (In- 
dustrial plant  and  equipment,  housing,  com- 
mercial facilities,  public  Improvements,  etc.) 
to  the  total  output  of  all  goods  and  services. 
This  Is  siu-prlslng  In  view  of  such  forces 
since  the  Civil  War  as  population  growth, 
technological  change,  and  others.  Kuznets 
concludes  that  the  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  force  which  explains  the  de- 
clining rate  of  capital  formation  has  been  a 
longrun  tendency  for  the  national  rate  of 
saving  to  fall.  A  major  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  great  expansion  of  Federal  spend- 
ing which  has  required  a  corresponding  m- 
crease  in  Federal  revenues.  The  sharply  ris- 
ing Federal  revenue  requirements  have  been 
met  by  placing  a  rising  tax  burden  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Incomes,  with  the  over- 
all effect  of  cutting  the  Nation's  rate  of  sav- 
ings. Kuznets  holds  that  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  the  rise  In  the  general  price  level 
experience  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
has  been  the  deficiency  of  saving  relative  to 
capital  demands,  and  the  fact  that  this  gap 
has  been  filled  by  an  expansion  of  the  money 
supply.  Kuznets  Indicates  that  if  past 
trends  continue,  which  he  expects  to  be  the 
case,  capital  demands  will  In  the  next  15 
years  continue  to  run  ahead  of  the  supply 
of  savings.  Inflationary  pressures  will  per- 
sist, and  Interest  rates  will  remain  very  firm. 
In  a  country  so  Interested  in  obtaining  a 
faster  rate  of  economic  growth,  Kuznets' 
analysis  has  tremendously  Important  Impli- 
cations for  public  policy.  One  of  these  is 
that  it  is  highly  important  that  Government 
policy  be  directed  toward  Improving  the  rate 
of  national  saving." 

I  noted  earlier  that  accumulations  under 
private  pension  plans  have  constituted  an 
Important  source  of  additional  savings.  We 
may  also  pote  that  OASDI  financing  does 
not  contribute  to  economic  growth;  It  is  a 
sterile  source.  Consequently,  it  is  evident 
that  great  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  growth  of  private  programs  (Including 
programs  for  State  and  municipal  employees 
where  funds  are  Invested  in  private  in- 
dustry) and  that  the  greatest  restraint  must 
be  exercised  In  expanding  old-age  provisions 
under  the  OASDI  system. 

IV.  Prospects  and  proposals:  In  the  light 
of  this  brief  survey,  we  may  ask  what  are  the 
prospects  of  sound  pension  developments 
and  what  proposals  do  we  believe  will  con- 
tribute to  that  end. 

As  I  have  sought  to  envision  the  prospec- 
tive pension  picture,  its  sound  development. 
I  believe,  can  well  depend  upon  two  impera- 
tives: 

1.  A  genuine,  widespread  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  our  OASDI  system,  together 
with  an  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  the 
limited  role  it  should  play;  and 

2.  A  surge  of  savings,  for  which  we  need  an 
urge  for  savings,  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  including,  particularly,  improved 
and  more  widespread  advance  funding  of  old- 
age  Income,  medical  care  benefits,  and  life 
Insurance. 

A.  Misunderstanding  of  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  OASDI  system:  There  has  been  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  OASDI  system 
Is  greatly  similar  to  private  voluntary  Insur- 
ance. This  Is  a  serious  misunderstanding, 
which  has  hardly  been  discouraged  by  pub- 
lications and  statements  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

In  connection  with  the  administration's 
bill  providing  medical  care  for  the  aged 
financed  by  social  security  taxes  (H.R.  4222, 
S.  909),  I  could  cite  statements  made  by 
leaders  of  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  heard  or  read,  some  of  which 
call  social  secxirity  financing  a  "savings"  pro- 
gram, and  others  clearly  imply  that  a  fund 
is  being  built  up  for  the  individual's  particu- 
lar benefit.     The  fact  is  that,  according  to 


official  Oovernment  estimates  ("Actuarial 
Study  No.  52,  table  3")  total  taxes  under  H.A, 
4222  for  years  1963-2000  would  amount  to 
970  >4  billion  and  total  benefits  and  expenses, 
$72  Vi  billion.  Other  experts  have  estimated 
benefit  payments  of  9150  to  $200  billion. 
How  could  this  be  possibly  described  as  a 
savings  plan  or  fund  accumulation? 

The  great  hazard  Involved  In  this  private 
insurance  parallel  is  the  expectation  that 
there  is  a  close  actuarial  relationship — a  di- 
rect quid  pro  quo — between  the  taxes  with 
respect  to  an  Individual  and  the  benefits  he 
will  receive.  The  public  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  taxes  in  respect  to  an  Individual 
and  his  benefits.  Rather,  there  is  a  broad 
socialization  of  costs,  not  only  within  a  gen- 
eration, but,  most  significantly,  between 
generations.  At  the  same  time  there  must 
be  general  recognition  of  the  idea  that  such 
broad  socialization  is  fair  and  will  be  work- 
able only  where  the  level  of  benefits  is  held 
to  a  basic  fioor  of  protection  against  want 
and  destitution. 

The  middle-aged  and  the  oldsters  must  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  cost  of  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  is  not  covered  by  a  cor- 
responding Increase  in  taxes  that  they  and 
their  employers  would  pay  but  that  an  ad- 
ditional burden  is  placed  on  the  young. 
Three  aspects  should  be  made  clear  to  the 
young. 

The  young  must  be  mindful  of  three  as- 
pects: 

1.  A  broad  socialization  of  costs  should 
be  accepted  as  an  appropriate  feature  of  a 
program  instituted  by  society  to  cover  a  pre- 
sumptive need  for  protection  against  want 
and  destitution; 

2.  Social  security  financing  does  not  re- 
lieve the  young  and  their  employers  of  the 
costs  of  providing  increased  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

3.  The  young  should  resist  vigorously  (a) 
any  amendments  that  would  provide  bene- 
fits for  large  segments  of  the  aged  who  can 
provide  for  themselves  and  (b)  amendments 
to  provide  for  a  level  of  cash  benefits  that 
goes  beyond  a  basic  floor  of  protection. 

If  this  education  is  not  provided  and  the 
private  insurance  parallel  continues  to  be 
dinned  into  the  minds  of  the  public,  what 
is  likely  to  happen?  WUl  there  be  a  demand 
for  Increase  in  benefits  in  1963.  1966.  and 
1968  when  the  tax  rates  go  up  to  support 
Just  the  present  level  of  benefits?  It  may 
be  noted  that  if  earnings  at  all  levels  In- 
crease at  an  annual  compound  rate  of  4 
percent  to  1964  and  3  percent  from  1965  to 
1980.  and  the  present  maximum  wage  base 
and  benefit  formula  remains  unchanged,  it 
is  probable  that  the  tax  rate  of  7V4  percent 
effective  In  1963  could  support  benefits  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  until  1980."  Although 
voting  motives  are  complex  and  diverse  and 
do  not  spring  from  simple  self-interest, 
should  we  consider  whether  there  could  be 
a  clash  between  the  voting  power  of  the 
oldsters,  those  age  65  and  over,  and  the 
voting  power  of  the  youngsters,  those  age 
21  to  35?  By  1980.  the  voting  proportion 
for  oldsters  increases  from  14.6  percent  to 
only  17.0  percent,  while  that  of  the  young- 
sters Increases  from  29.6  percent  to  35.4 
percent.  In  numbers,  there  will  be  9  mil- 
lion more  voting  oldsters  and  20  million 
more  voting  youngsters.  If  the  voting  age 
is  reduced  to  18.  there,  will  be  32  million 
more  voting  youngsters  In  1980.  Will  a 
growing  young  electorate,  as  reflected  in  oiu- 
"younging"  population,  faced  with  the  high 
costs  of  education  and  raising  a  family,  be 
unwilling  to  pay  high  social  security  taxes 
foisted  on  it  by  a  growing  bloc  of  oldsters 
produced  by  the  youthening  phenomenon? 
Will  this  then  create  great  pressures  for 
support  from  general  revenues — a  door  that, 


if  opened,  could  lead  to  further  extravagant 
demands  upon   the  social   security  system? 

The  National  Planning  Association  has 
projected  an  Increase  in  average  fanxily  in- 
come from  about  $6,800  In  1961  to  $9,200  by 
1971.  With  this  prospect  of  Increased 
"affluence,"  shouldn't  the  social  security 
system,  in  its  sole  role  of  protecting  against 
want  and  destitution,  play  a  relatively  de- 
creasing part  in  providing  old-age  needs? 

I  reconunend  that  this  be  achieved  by 
freezing  the  present  benefit  formula  and 
wage  base.  Then,  if  average  real  wages  in- 
crease as  mentioned  earlier,  more  and  more 
workers  will  qualify  for  the  present  maxi- 
mum ultimate  primary  amount  of  $127,  the 
tax  rate  of  7>4  percent  effective  in  1963  can 
be  kept  at  that  level  for  15  years  or  more  and 
a  significant  additional  margin  for  savings 
will  exist  each  year,  ranging  from  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1966  to  $7  billion  In  1980. 

I  propose  that  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States,  such  as  this 
one  and  those  represented  here  today,  take 
definite  measures  to  deeducate  and  reeducate 
the  public  along  the  lines  indicated. 

There  would  thtn  be  a  better  prospect 
that  the  social  security  system  would  operate 
successfully  within  Its  proper  area  and  that 
other  Instrumentalities  providing  old-age 
support  would  function  far  more  effectively. 
Our  social  security  system  has  come  to  have 
a  vital  place  in  our  national  economy  but 
the  great  problem  Is  to  summon  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  wisdom,  and  political 
courage  to  keep  it  in  Its  place. 

I  have  one  more  question  with  respect  to 
social  security  financing.  Is  there  a  prospect 
that  as  automation  and  cybernation  have 
their  impact  on  our  economy  we  will  have  to 
find  ways  by  which  our  workers  enjoy  a  prop- 
er share  of  national  Income  through  me.^.i'.s 
other  than  salary  and  wages?  Must  we  de- 
vise means  by  which  more  families  derive 
a  significant  part  of  their  income  from  their 
Investment  in  the  "machines"  of  produc- 
tion? (See  "The  Capitalist  Manifesto." 
Kelso  and  Adler.)  If  this  does  develop,  will 
the  payroll  tax  supporting  the  social 
security  system  be  adequate?  Will  there 
have  to  be  a  social  security  tax  on  machines? 
The  Railroad  Retirement  System  is  now  in 
difficulty  because  of  Its  reliance  on  a  tax 
on  payTolls  that  are  not  being  maintained 
at  the  level  originally  assumed. 

B.  Savings  urge  and  surg^. — The  great  Im- 
portance of  increased  savings  as  a  source 
of  economic  growth  was  attested  to  in  my 
conunents  regarding  production.  Dr.  Kuz- 
nets. In  his  study,  gave  this  warning: 

"The  demand  for  capital  over  the  coming 
two  and  a  half  to  three  decades  is  likely 
to  be  large.  The  drains  upon  the  national 
product  for  current  consumption  by  govern- 
ments will  continue  to  be  proportionately 
sizable  and  may  well  rise. 

"High  levels  of  consumption  and  the  high 
secular  propensity  to  consume  by  Individuals 
and  households  are  likely  to  continue. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  supply  of 
voluntary  savings  may  not  be  adequate.  In- 
fiatlonary  pressures  maf  well  continue,  with 
the  result  that  part  of  the  savings  needed 
for  capital  formation  and  Oovernment  con- 
sumption will  be  extracted  through  this 
particular   mechanism." 

Edward  P.  Denlson,  associate  director  of 
research  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, believes*  that  adequate  growth- 
stimulating  meastu-es  depend  mainly  on  In- 
creasing the  overall  amount  of  work  done 
or  shifting  resources  from  consumption  to 
Investment.  Without  such  drastic  action,  he 
doesn't  expect  growth  to  climb  above  the 
present  trend. 

Although  I  am  not  qualified  to  get  into 
this  growthmanship  debate,  my  economist 
associates  in  the  Equitable  tell  me  that  the 
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President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
hopes  to  use  monetary  policy  primarily  as  a 
stimulant  to  growth  and  plans  to  achieve 
stability  by  giving  a  larger  and  more  dis- 
cretionary role  to  fiscal  policy.  The  coun- 
cil believes  interest  rates  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  external 
demands  imposed  by  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments.  When  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus has  been  created  at  a  time  of  full  em- 
ployment, the  council  suggests: 

"Under  these  circumstances,  a  surplus  In 
the  Federal  budget  plays  the  constructive 
role  of  adding  to  national  saving  and  making 
resources  available  for  Investment." 

Thus,  they  would  promote  savings  through 
public  channels,  but  do  not  mention  the 
Important  role  of  Increased  savings  In  the 
private  sector,  particularly  the  savings  of 
Individuals  and  that  achieved  by  the  fund- 
ing of  private  pension  plans  and  the  opera- 
tions of  life  Insurance  companies.  Mr. 
James  F.  Oates.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Equi- 
table, recently  pointed  out  the  vital  role  of 
life-insurance   company    investments."' 

"The  life  Insurance  Industry,  with  assets 
of  more  than  $126  billion,  continues  to  hold 
the  world's  largest  portfolio  of  long-term  In- 
vestments. Moreover,  life  insurance  funds 
at  work  in  all  sectors  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, more  than  any  other  major  source  of 
savings  capital,  have  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  channel  credit  to  a  diversity  of  desirable 
uses.  Too.  the  employment  of  these  funds 
Is  constantly  beang  adapted  to  the  changing 
needs  of  a  growing  Nation. 

"Investments  extended  far  beyond  the  fa- 
miliar fields  of  Institutional  Investment.  In 
addition  to  such  traditional  areas  as  in- 
dustrial development  and  farm  and  resi- 
dential mortgages,  life  insurance  financing 
covers  a  wide  range  of  economic  activities 
extending  from  modern  office  buildings  and 
small  business  expansion  to  urban  renewal 
projects,  research  facilities,  hospitals  and 
educational  institutions." 

In  his  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee cited  earlier.''  Prof.  Roger  F.  Murray 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  a  free,  unim- 
peded flow  of  investments  in  these  words: 

"I  believe  thbt  ths  best  results  will  be 
achieved  if  we  give  market  forces  and  the 
market  mechanism  maximum  freedom  to 
perform  their  function  of  allocating  real 
resources  Specifically,  in  relation  to  the 
Investment  of  retirement  system  funds,  this 
point  of  view  stiggests  that  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  less  rather  than  more  kinds  of 
specific  and  detailed  regulation  of  investment 
powers.  The  history  of  our  efforts  to  legis- 
late investment  Judgment  is  one  of  dismal 
failure.  I  would  advocate  support  of  the 
reconunendatlon*  of  the  CED  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  'to  provide  greater  flex- 
ibility for  portfolio  investment'  and  'in- 
creased mobility  of  funds'  by  relaxing  the 
restrictions  on  the  loans  and  investments  of 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions." 

He  concludes : 

"Stable  prices,  productive  investment  for 
economic  growth  and  restraint  In  the  print- 
ing of  claims  to  future  output  are  the 
ingredients  of  a  socially  and  economically 
desirable  pension  structure  tot  the  future." 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  an  enhanced  urge  to 
save  with  a  consequent  surge  of  savings  Is 
vitally  necessary  for  our  futtire  economic 
health  and  to  enable  us  to  make  sound  provi- 
sion for  the  future  elderly.  A  stable  dollar 
and  Interest  rates  established  by  a  free  mar- 
ket are  basic  requisites.  In  addition  to  pro- 
posals Implicit  in  my  foregoing  remarks.  I 
propose  the  following  measures  or  principles: 

(1)   Tax  incentives : 

1.  Enactment  of  H.R.  10.  which  would 
encourage  the  self-employed  to  fund  pen- 
sions  for   themselves   and   their   employees. 


2.  Deduction  as  a  business  expense  of  em- 
ployer contributions  that  are  irrevocably 
dedicated  to  advance  funding  of  life  and 
health  Insurance  beneflts  for  the  years  after 
age  65.  Congressman  Cuhtis  of  Missouri  In- 
troduced a  bin  on  February  7,  1962,  H.R. 
10117.  which  would  authorize  provision  of 
medical  care  benefits  under  "qualified" 
pension   plans. 

3.  Relaxation  of  rules  for  deduction  allow- 
ances tor  employer  private  pension  plan  con- 
tributions, instead  of  additional  restrictions 
which,  it  is  rumored,  are  under  consideration 
by   the   Treasury    Department. 

4.  Restraint  at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level  In  taxing  thrift  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
and  without  discrimination. 

5.  Study  of  measures  that  will  provide 
additional  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
vesting  of  benefits  derived  from  employer 
contributions  and  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
couragement of  contributory  plans. 

(2)  Tax  disincentive:  Include  social  se- 
curity benefits  in  taxable  income  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  unwarranted  attractiveness  of 
these  beneflts  to  higher  income  classes. 

( 3 )  Research :  As  a  continuance  of  the  re- 
search I  have  described,  further  research  ac- 
tivities should  be  encouraged,  particularly  by 
grants  from  private  foundations.  I  endorse 
the  following  suggestions  recently  made: 

"There  is  •  •  •  a  need  for  cooperative 
well-balanced  analyses  and  appraisals  under 
the  coordinated  guidance  of  leaders  in  dif- 
ferent fields  to  try  to  identify  and  agree  on 
the  strong  points  of  our  private  plan  com- 
plex and  the  weaknesses,  if  any,  which  should 
be  corrected  so  it  can  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  employers,  employees,  and  our  free  society. 

"Since  private  plans,  as  well  as  Oovern- 
ment plans,  operate  in  a  dynamic  economy 
and  society,  a  strong  case  may  be  argued  that 
such  analysis  and  appraisal  be  made  a  regu- 
lar practice  at  periodic  intervals,  so  that  they 
will  continue  to  carry  out  effectively  their 
purposes  and  objectives. 

"A  major,  but  by  no  means  the  only, 
reason  [for  such  studies]  Is  the  function 
of  private  plans  in  helping  to  generate 
sound  economic  growth  through  capital 
investment." 

"There  is  need  for  more  sustained  study 
of  the  effective  social  security  and  social  wel- 
fare programs  on  both  economic  instability 
and  economic  growth. 

"Further  analysis  of  the  comparative  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  public  and  private 
benefit  programs  would  be  fruitful.  More 
study  is  needed  also  of  the  combined  effect 
erf  such  programs  not  only  on  aggregate 
savings  but  on  the  changing  structure  of 
savings  and  the  savings  patterns  of  different 
groups  and  on  the  asset  position  of  the  aged 
and  of  individuals  and  families  at  different 
income  levels.'^" 

I  hope  that  these  few  observations  will 
stimulate  you  to  do  your  part  in  determining 
how  best  our  people  may  properly  obtain 
pensions  in  old  age  from  production  of  oth- 
ers after  they,  as  aged  persons,  have  left  the 
labor  force. 

I  have  a  personal  note.  During  my  busi- 
ness career,  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
associated  with  the  building  up  of  $4  billion 
of  pension  funds  in  my  company  which  are 
not  only  contributing  to  the  productivity 
of  our  Nation  but  also  constitute  a  great 
bulwark  of  old-age  protection  for  a  million 


•See  footnote  on  p.  13021. 
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workers.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  and 
even  luiderstand  me.  If  I  quite  brazenly 
enjoy  a  certain  sense  of  a  business  life  well 
spent.  But  much  more  can  and  must  be 
done.    I  expect  to  have  a  share  in  that,  too. 

I  shall  close  with  this  philosophical  obser- 
vation by  Gabriel  Hauge,>  which  may  serve 
to  guide  us: 

"The  ability  to  sacrifice  the  momentary 
present  for  a  more  durable  future  is  a  trait 
of  character  which  marks  the  civilized  man. 
Thinking  and  working  ahead  has  been  natu- 
ral for  Americans,  with  their  faith  in 
progress. 

"When  the  Individual  is  responsible  for  his 
fate,  he  tends  to  take  the  long  view.  He 
weighs  the  consequences  of  his  choices,  or- 
ders his  priorities,  and  acts  accordingly. 
Starting  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  himself,  he 
learns  self-discipline.  But  when  he  dele- 
gates his  welfare  to  the  community,  he  tends 
to  multiply  his  claims  and  assert  bis  rights 
with  little  concern  for  costs.  His  Interests 
come  Into  confilct  with  the  claims  of  others 
to  the  limited  resources  available  to  the 
state. 

"Individuals  severally  hoping  to  get  with- 
out giving  through  manipulation  of  the  state 
only  substitute  political  coercion  for  self- 
discipline." 


WHATS  WRONG  WITH  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  r>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
suming today  the  insertion  of  an  impor- 
tant series  of  articles  on  the  State  De- 
partment by  a  nationally  recognized 
journalist,  Everett  S.  Allen,  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times.  The  first 
article  in  this  eight-part  series,  entitled 
"Whafs  Wrong  With  the  State  Depart- 
ment?" was  put  in  the  Record  prior  to 
the  hohday. 

These  reports  are  the  result  of  some  18 
months  of  investigation  and  research. 
They  throw  a  critical  new  light  on  the 
operations  and  policymaking  machinery 
of  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  our  cold  war  foreign 
policy.  They  will  be  of  particular  signifi- 
cance at  this  time,  in  view  of  pending 
congressional  action  on  foreign  assist- 
ance legislation. 

In  the  first  article  Mr.  Allen  declares 
that  we  are  losing  the  cold  war,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  State  Department  to 
gloss  over  the  glaring,  undeniable  truth 
that  communism  continues  its  advance. 
In  the  two  installments  I  am  inserting 
today,  he  discusses  the  Departments 
"executive  hodgepodge,"  and  events 
that  led  to  the  Castro  takeover  of  Cuba. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  care- 
fully consider  these  and  subsequent  ar- 
ticles in  this  highly  important  series. 

What's    Wrong    WrrH    thx    Stati    Depart- 
ment  II:       EXECtJTIVE      HODOEPODGX      FOILS 

Action  on  Policy 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 
Washington. — Even     if     there     were     no 
security  rUks  in  the  State  Department,  the 


'  See  footnote  on  p.  13021. 
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administrative  hodgepodge  would  "foul 
things  up,"  according  to  the  man  whose 
4-year  effort  helped  to  eliminate  some  oS. 
1.400  such  risks.  In  an  exclusive  interview 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death  in  Novem- 
ber 1961,  Robert  Walter  Scott  McLeod,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  from  1953  to 
1957,  told  this  writer:  "I  would  almost  bet 
it  isn't  that  we  make  bad  policy.  It's  that 
we  have  no  policymaking  procedure  except 
that  based  on  the  lowest  conunon  denomi- 
nator at  which  we  can  get  an  agreement  after 
a  series  of  endless  conferences." 

McLeod,  a  former  FBI  agent  and  later  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Ireland,  asserted:  "One 
strong-willed  person  can  prevent  policy  be- 
cause it's  considered  unthinkable  In  State  to 
go  up  to  the  next  echelon  unless  you  have 
perfect  agreement. 

"This  system  makes  error  possible  even 
with  the  best  people.  The  ban  on  'divided 
position'  began  when  the  generals  came  into 
Government,  specifically  beginning  with 
Marshall  (Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  post- 
war Secretary  of  State  under  Truman) .  Ike 
also  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this.  With 
him.  it  was  almost  a  criminal  offense  to  bring 
a  divided  opinion  to  him.  He  wanted  it  all 
on  one  page  and  either  yes  or  no,  so  a  good 
many  people  Just  wound  up  mechanically 
doing  nothing." 

A     PRZSmENTTAI.     JOB 

McLeod  concluded.  "This  is  a  Presidential 
Job.  If  we  ever  get  a  President  who  under- 
stands It,  it  will  be  ripped  wide  open. 

"The  President  now  has  such  authority  on 
the  books  as  he  needs  to  revise  the  State 
Department  by,  among  other  things,  cutting 
It  down  to  size.  (It  now  numbers  22,000 
employees.) 

"President  Elsenhower  once  asked  former 
President  Hoover  for  advice  at  the  Commo- 
dore Hotel  in  New  York,  right  after  the  for- 
mer W£i8  elected.  Mr.  Hoover  said,  'While 
you  still  control  Congress,  overhaul  the  State 
Department.  Reorganize  the  department  so 
it  can  operate;  you  must  cut  it  down,  weed 
it  out,  and  until  It  la  done,  no  President  ever 
again  will  control  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States.* 

"Ike  didn't  do  It.  No  President  ever  has, 
although  Mr.  Hoover  tried,  and  FDR.  threw 
out  his  reconunendatlons." 

General  Eisenhower  may  have  wished  later 
that  he  had  done  it. 

CLUB    PCRPETUATZD 

A  former  U.S.  ambassador  said  to  me.  "Loy 
Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration  under  Eisenhower,  nuule 
classic  mistakes  in  attempting  to  perpetuate 
'the  club'  in  the  State  Department  but  Ike 
and  Dulles  were  disinterested.  Many  dip- 
lomatic careerists  set  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuance of  control  over  most  other  factors." 

In  support  of  Mr.  McLeod's  theory  of  "ad- 
ministrative hodgepodge,"  the  following  ex- 
amples are  offered  of  what  might  be  termed 
mistakes  by  default,  undesirable  results  pro- 
duced because  State  Department  action  was 
not  taken,  or  not  taken  soon  enough: 

Povl  Bang-Jensen,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Danish  Foreign  Service,  was  well  known 
to  State  Department  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Bang- Jensen's  death  has  been  the  subject  of 
lengthy  and  inconclusive  studies  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  committed  suicide  as  the 
New  York  police  reported  or  was  murdered 
by  Soviet  agents  because  he  knew  too  much. 

Prom  November  1958  Bang-Jensen  tried  to 
see  Allen  W.  Dulles,  then  chief  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  to  tell  him  the  Soviet 
Union  had  Infiltrated  the  high  comnaand  of 
the  UN.  as  well  as  U.S.  intelligence,  possibly 
the  CIA  Itself.  Dulles  was  unaware  of  Bang- 
Jensen's  efforts  until  May  3.  1957. 

SIMPIX     SUCGKSnON     KZZDED 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee, which  found  no  fault  with  CIA  or  FBI 


efforts  in  this  episode,  commented.  "Since 
this  was  a  highly  sensitive  matter  involving 
the  U.N..  both  the  CIA  and  FBI  took  the 
stand  they  could  not  act  without  higher  au- 
thorization from  the  State  Department. 

"The  only  action  called  for  was  a  simple 
suggestion  from  State  to  Mr.  Dulles  that  he 
listen  to  what  Bang-Jensen  had  to  say. 

"But  for  some  reason,  this  suggestion  was 
not  forthcoming.  The  result  was  that  noth- 
ing was  done.  From  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security,  the  entire  record  in  dealing 
with  Bang-Jensen's  request  must  be  con- 
sidered a  lamentable  example  of  procrasti- 
nation and  Indecision. 

"Matters  such  as  this  cannot  be  permitted 
to  wait  for  months  or  even  weeks  before  a 
simple  decision  Is  made  to  receive  the  In- 
formation." 

OVEXSTATFEDT 

The  real  poser  in  the  situation  is  this: 
If  Bang-Jensen,  who  had  personal  contacts 
in  State  couldn't  get  to  first  base,  what  kind 
of  a  tip  on  a  threat  to  U.S.  national  security 
would  the  State  Department  take  seriously? 

Senator  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, believes  the  State  Department  is  the 
victim  of  "serious  overstafllng,"  even  though 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  pleads  that  "because 
of  the  pace  of  business,  relatively  Junior 
officers  are  sending  out  telegrams  on  matters 
which  Ijefore  World  War  II  might  well  have 
gone  to  the  Secretary  himself." 

Jackson.  apparently  not  much  Impressed, 
said,  "many  (State  Department)  offices  have 
reached  •  •  •  the  point  where  the  quantity 
of  staff  reduces  the  quality  of  product." 

In  any  event,  whether  overworked,  under- 
worked, or  simply  Incompetent.  State  De- 
partment personnel  also  fell  down  on  the 
Job  preparing  the  now-classic  American  re- 
sponse to  the  aid  memolre  on  Berlin  given 
to  President  Kennedy  by  the  Soviet  Premier 
on  June  4,  1961. 

TOOK   4  3    DATS 

This  memuire  also  was  given  to  the  British 
and  French  Foreign  Offices  at  the  same  time. 
It  contained  nothing  new,  but  for  effective 
propaganda  value,  it  required  a  quick  and 
eloquent  answer.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  prepared  theirs  and  then  lan- 
guished in  frustration  waiting  for  the  United 
States  to  do  likewise.  Forty-three  days  later, 
after  more  than  a  dozen  persons  in  State 
had  done  nothing  else  for  a  month  and  a 
half  but  conjure  up  a  ponderous  and  tor- 
tured rehash  of  what  had  been  said  before, 
the  United  States  produced  Its  official  reply. 
It  was  too  long  and  too  late  and  President 
Kennedy  was  doubly  chagrined  because  a 
member  of  his  White  House  staff  had  put  to- 
gether a  month  before  a  suggested  response 
that  was  sharper  and  more  effective  by  far. 
As  for  our  allies,  they  considered  our  effort 
in  this  situation  worthless. 

A  former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  loyal 
to  the  career  diplomat  system.  s\iggested  to 
nie  that  Foreign  Service  officers  are  "only 
agents  of  the  administration."  but  our  ex- 
perience with  Fidel  Castro  suggesu  this  Is 
not  necessarily  to.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
ministration may  or  may  not  know  what  is 
going  on  within  the  State  Department. 

Intelligence  reports  from  the  CIA  and  FBI 
and  other  intelligence  agencies  in  1955.  1956. 
1957,  and  1958  indicated  Castro  was  at  least 
pro- Communist.  (Castro  seized  power  in 
Cuba  in  January  1959.)  By  1958,  reports 
from  the  U.S.  Einbassy  In  Mexico,  where 
Castro  prepared  his  Invasion  force  showed 
Increasing  Indications  of  communism  and 
procommunlsm  surrounding  Fidel. 

Robert  C.  HUl,  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  Is  on  record  under  oath  as  reveal- 
ing that  such  reports  were  sent  to  the  State 
Department  and  never  got  to  the  upper 
echelons. 

Hill  recalled  to  me:  "We  sent  in  plenty 
of  reports,  but  the  decision  had  been  made 
down  at  the  lower  lerel,  in  the  ccwrldors  of 


the  State  Department,  that  Batista  (Castro's 
pro-United  States,  antl-Cooununist  prede- 
cessor) had  to  go. 

"In  the  spring  of  1957. 1  said  to  Earl  Smith, 
who  went  to  Cuba  as  ambassador.  'You  are 
assigned  to  Cuba  to  preside  over  the  down- 
fall of  Batista.  You  must  t>e  very  careful, 
because  If  you  are  not,  your  reputation  will 
be  destroyed.'  Several  Foreign  Service  peo- 
ple refused  to  go  with  him,  because  they 
knew  Castro  was  coming  into  power,  and 
they  had  young  children  and  did  not  want 
to  become  involved." 

BID2TKACKKO 

A  representative  of  the  FBI  stated  privately 
it  was  his  understanding  that  reports  con- 
cerning Castro's  Conununlst  affiliations  had 
"not  reached  the  upper  echelon  of  the  De- 
I>artment  of  State,"  although  they  had  been 
transmitted.  Hill  said  he  was  told  they  were 
"sidetracked  at  the  desk  level." 

Despite  congressional  Inquiry  and  much 
public  attention,  if  it  is  known  who  "side- 
tracked" them,  this  never  has  been  made 
public  and  those  in  a  position  to  "sidetrack" 
them  have  been  promoted  and  or  trans- 
ferred, but  in  no  case,  fired. 

It  also  is  a  fact  that  some  months  after 
Castro  assumed  power.  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  consulted  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  FBI,  regarding  Castro's  Communist 
associations,  stating  nothing  of  this  sort  had 
been  brought  to  his  attention. 

Hoover  informed  Herter  that  the  FBI  had 
tjeen  sending  reports  of  this  nature  to  the 
State  Department  for  approximately  4  years. 

SENATOKs   jfonnxo 

I:i  this  connection,  it  Is  not  generally 
known  that  former  Ambassador  Hill  last 
June  Informed  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  existence  of  such  docu- 
ments which  had  been  sent  to  the  State 
Department.  Hill  referred  specifically  to  an 
intelligence  report  of  June  1059  supporting 
the  point  of  view  that  Castro  was  a  Com- 
munist or  controlled  by  Communists,  to  a 
cable  from  Pentagon  Intelligence  in  Septem- 
t>er  I960  stating  there  was  allegedly  a  pro- 
Castro  cell  in  the  UB.  Embassy  at  Havana, 
and  to  other  documents  indicating  Castro's 
Red  connections. 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee asked  the  State  Department  for  copies 
of  the.se  documents. 

As  of  June  18,  1  year  later,  the  oommlttee 
still  had  not  received  them,  the  State 
Department  presumably  having  Invoked 
"executive  privilege." 

There  were  other  methods  of  "sidetrack- 
ing"   information,    too. 

In  April  1959  there  was  a  meeting  of 
US.  Ambassfulors  In  San  Salvador,  a  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  was  to  present  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  evidence  of 
Castro's  ties  to  communism.  Those  present 
produced  a  communique  over  which  Ambas- 
sador Hill  and  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  then  UJB. 
Ambassador  to  Cuba  (now  recently  resigned 
■s  Ambassador  to  Morocco),  clashed.  Bon- 
sai f^t  no  reOections  should  be  cast  on 
Castro.  Hill  said  the  ccjmmuntque  con- 
tained nothing  but  platitudes. 
GET  am  or  nnx 

After  the  conference.  Bonsai  said  to 
Thomas  Whelan,  then  Ambassador  to  Nica- 
ragua, "You  have  influence  in  the  Republi- 
can National  Conunlttee.  I  hope  you  will 
uUllae  that  Influence  to  get  rid  of  Hill. 
(Hill  eventually  did  "quit  in  discourage- 
ment" and  now  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Legislature.) 

Soon  after  the  conference.  Hill  »Tote  to 
Roy  RuboCtom.  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin-America,  asking  for  a  tape 
recording  of  the  meeting. 

Ru bottom  said  there  was  ru)  ta(>e  record- 
ing and  perhaps  tbere  was  not.  but  there  was 
a  tape-recording  machine  In  tiie  room  where 
the  conference  was  held. 


Instead.  Rubottom  sent  to  Hill  a  written 
transcript,  of  which  Hill  said,  "It  was  a  very 
inaccurate  report  as  far  as  my  position  was 
concerned." 

Hill,  who  described  Rubottom  as  "a  friend 
for  whom  I  have  high  regard,"  wrote  Ru- 
bottom that  if  the  transcript  or  a  report 
from  the  conference  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  "at 
least  10  to  14  corrections  should  be  ap- 
plied •  •  •  as  wherein  your  minutes  have 
been  whitewashed  and  I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  it  " 

Hill  never  received  any  reply  to  the  letter 
and  does  not  know  to  this  day  whether  the 
Senate  committee  ever  received  the  minutes. 


What's  Wrong  Wrrn  the  State  Depakt- 
MINT? — III:  Castko  Takzoves  An>ED  IN 
UNnxD  States 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washinoton.^A  former  top-ranking  VS. 
career  diplomat,  known  the  world  over,  as- 
serted privately  that  It  was  Milton  Eisen- 
hower who  pressured  the  U.S.  Government 
Into  putting  Fidel  Castro  into  power  in 
Cuba.  Said  the  State  Department  veteran, 
defending  his  colleagues  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, "They  are  basically  conservative,  but 
when  idealistic  leftwlngers  mobilize  the 
press  and  Congress,  when  an  uninformed 
public  remains  principally  silent,  then  what 
should  be  a  diplomatic  situation  emerges  as 
a  political  pressure  problem." 

Assigning  this  role  to  Dr.  Elsenhower  is 
not  unreasonable.  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
conceded  In  1956  that  Milton's  recommenda- 
tions "have  constituted  the  basis  of  our 
policy  toward  Latin  America."  Two  days 
before,  Ike  had  said  Milton  "never  had  a 
hand"  in  making  foreign  policy,  but  this 
apparent  Ike-Dulles  conflict  is  probably  just 
a  matter  of  semantics. 

paxsstrmz  soMxwHxax 

In  any  event,  there  is  increasing  evidence 
Dr.  Milton  frowned  upon  Batista  because  he 
was  a  dictator  and  believed  the  legend  that 
Fidel  was  a  champion  of  the  people.  As 
recently  as  last  April  2.  Milton  "urged  the 
U.S.  public  to  rsallze  that  its  attittide  to- 
ward Castro  has  changed  more  than  that  of 
many  Latin  Americans"  so  perhaps  he  still 
thinks  so. 

Certainly  there  was  some  presstire  from 
somewhere.  , 

Dr.  Emllio  Nunez  Portuondo.  former  Cu- 
ban prime  minister  and  twice  president  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  during  the  Batista 
regime,  derives  no  pleasure  in  recalling  why 
he  now  lives  in  exile: 

"Biilton  Elsenhower,"  said  the  fiery  little 
diplomat,  "was  the  adviser  on  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,  having  power  that  really  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  President. 

"This  was  inoredlble  to  us,  because  Dr. 
Milton  could  not  speak  French,  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  the  languages  of  Latin  America 
and  he  was,  before  his  appointment,  never  in 
Latin  America  1  single  day.  Yet  suddenly, 
he  was  adviser  to  the  President  and  as  the 
newspapers  said,  an  'expert'  on  the  subject." 

TKIXJS  or  WASNINO 

"He  seemed  very  to  the  left  to  us.  He 
helped  In  favor  of  Castro  and  against  Batista. 
Batista  was  a  dictator,  Latin  American  style, 
but  a  friend  to  the  United  States.  Castro 
is  a  dictator  U.S.SJl.  style,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States. 

"As  early  as  1966,  I  warned  Dulles,  Lodge 
(Henry  Cabot,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.) 
and  Rubottom  (Roy  Rubottom,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stete  for  Latin  America)  against 
Castro.  The  proof  I  gave  them  was  provided 
by  the  chief  of  police  of  Colombia  in  1948, 
Alberto  Nino,  who  published  a  book  describ- 
ing at  flrsthand  the  'Bogotoza'  in  Bogota." 

Nino  said  this  now-notorious  rioting 
action  "originated  In  Moscow"  because  the 
U.S.S.R.   was  afraid  of   the   Inter-American 


conference  then  in  progress  there,  fearful 
lest  the  United  States  might  produce  for 
Latin  American  countries  a  plan  similar  to 
the  Marshall  plan.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
was  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference. 

Nunez  Portuondo  asserted,  "Nino  said  Cas- 
tro was  in  Bogota  to  direct  the  Bogotoza 
action  in  the  place  of  a  Russian  Communist 
who  didn't  go  because  Colombia  refused  to 
grant  him  a  visa.  Castro's  luggage,  when 
searched  by  police,  contained  a  Communist 
affiliation  card,  and  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tions in  advance  from  Bias  Roca,  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Cuba." 

FINALLT    RECOGNIZED 

"After  Castro  came  to  power,  I  sent  many 
memos  to  the  State  Department.  After  2 
years  more,  they  finally  recognized  that  his 
Government  was  a  Communist  movement." 

In  1957,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  now  Senate  majority  lead- 
er, went  to  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  to  ask 
him  to  appoint  Republican  Robert  C.  Hill, 
already  a  successful  Ambassador  to  Latin 
America,  to  the  then-vacant  post  of  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  Latin  American  affairs. 

Hill,  forthright  and  politically  oriented 
moderately  right  of  center,  told  Dulles: 
"Latin-American  affairs  are  run  from  Balti- 
more by  Milt  Elsenhower  (Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower is  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity) and  he  doesn't  want  me.  I  am  not 
on  his  team." 

Hill  refused  to  accept  the  post  because  of 
its  tleup  with  Milton.  Dulles  and  Ike  were 
"disttirbed"  by  Hill's  remark  and  eventually 
the  former  assigned  Hill  as  Ambassador  to 
Mexico.  Mr.  Rubottom  was  given  the  Latin- 
American  post. 

NO  GOP  MONOPOLY 

It  is  fruitless  and  inescapably  saddening 
now  to  wonder  whether  HUl,  tough,  diplo- 
matically able  and  anti-Castro  from  the  be- 
ginning, might  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
happier  result  in  Cuba  had  he  taken  the  poet, 
pressures  from  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  not- 
withstanding. 

Of  course,  the  Republicans  have  no  mo- 
nopoly on  this  sort  of  thing.  Richard  Good- 
win, now  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  was  initially  ap- 
pointed adviser  to  President  Kennedy  on 
Latin -American  affairs.  Goodwin,  only  29 
at  the  time  of  bis  appointment,  never  had 
set  foot  in  Latin-America  and  couldn't  spwak 
Spanish,  but  he  was  reportedly  "learning," 
which  put  him  one  up  on  Dr.  Elsenhower. 
Goodwin  and  Arthiu-  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  Presi- 
dential adviser,  are  credited  with  persuading 
President  Kennedy  and  thus  impllctly  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  become  a  principal  in 
the  prisoner-tractor  swap  which  was  cjml- 
cally  and  almost  casually  proposed  by  Castro. 

Goodwin  apparently  conceived  the  partici- 
pation (Including  a  committee  of  three 
Americans,  one  of  which  was  Dr.  Milton  El- 
senhower) and  the  State  Department  never 
was  consulted.  The  reaction  of  most  Ameri- 
cans suggested  they  foimd  the  idea  revolting. 

The  late  Scott  McLeod,  former  State  De- 
partment seciulty  administrator,  spoke  can- 
didly of  "presstires"  in  and  out  of  the  De- 
partment: "A  public  servant's  decision  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Actually,  it  is  more  often  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  public  servant.  You 
can't  blame  the  little  guys  for  doing  this 
when  the  big  guys  are  doing  the  same  thing." 

MEN    or   INACTION 

"A  French  politician  once  said,  'I  mtist 
rush  out  to  see  which  way  the  mob  Is  going 
so  that  I  can  lead  them."  One  of  the  worst 
things  that  can  happen  to  you  in  Washing- 
ton is  to  become  controversial.  (McLeod, 
strongly  seciu'lty-mlnded,  did.)  For  ex- 
ample, any  policymaker  going  against  Herb 
Matthews  (of  the  New  York  Times),  the  AI- 
sops  (Joseph  and  Stewart,  columnists),  or 


Lippmann  (Walter,  columnist)  wotild  be  out 
of  his  head.    They  wield  tremendous  power. 

"Career  service  spawns  men  of  inaction. 
You  can't  get  into  trouble  If  you  do  nothing." 

A  onetime  State  Department  authority 
on  the  Far  East  compared  the  Cuba  situa- 
tion to  events  in  Korea. 

"Batista's  downfall,"  he  declared,  "was 
prepared  similarly  to  that  of  Syngman  Rhee, 
a  project  hammered  at  over  the  years  by  the 
idealistic  left  wing.  Tragically,  such  efforts, 
although  starting  from  different  motives, 
tend  to  coincide  with  targets  the  Soviet  also 
has  picked  out  to  destroy — Batista,  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Rhee,  Adenauer,  Richard  Nixon,  De 
Gaulle,  Franco,  Salazar,  Menderes,  Tshombe, 
and  many  more.  They  all  have  one  thing  in 
common:  They  hate  conununlsm." 

FALL   FC«    BUILOUP 

"Foreign  Service  personnel,  of  whom  I  have 
known  literally  hundreds,  fall  for  this  build- 
up, encouraged  by  information  media  and 
individuals  whom  it  is  professionally  im- 
portant to  heed. 

"Thus,  the  young  Foreign  Service  officer 
goes  to  Korea,  for  example,  and  he  is  given 
to  luiderstand  pretty  well  that  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  old  man  Rhee  out  of  the  way. 
Not  that  anything  is  done  against  Rhee;  it 
is  Just  that  nothing  is  done  for  him.  We 
gave  him  no  support. 

"I  think  Ike  was  unhappy  about  Rhee's 
going,  but  it  was  done  from  the  inside  rather 
than  the  outside,  as  was  popularly  sug- 
gested." 

I  asked  my  Informant,  who  spent  a  pro- 
fessional lifetime  in  the  State  Department, 
why  someone  In  the  Foreign  Service  hadnt 
rebelled  against  the  anti-Rhee  "squeeze"  If 
they  really  felt  it  was  in  the  best  UJ3.  In- 
terests to  keep  him  in  power. 

"If  Walter  Robertson  had  still  been  there 
(Robertson  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  1953-59)  it  wouldnt 
have  happened,  but  his  successors  wanted 
to  show  a  more  liberal  line — not  consciously 
kowtowing  to  be  popular,  but  year  after  year 
in  State,  the  people  not  branded  as  liberal 
are  slaughtered." 

AFTER    DRT7MRICBT 

"Now  for  example,  Everett  Drumright 
(then  UB.  Ambassador  to  Formosa)  is  a 
strong  anti-Conununist  and  gives  support  to 
Chiang  E:al-shek.  They're  after  him.  The 
idea  in  State  is  to  gang  up  on  people  con- 
sidered reactionaries." 

This  interview  occurred  in  February  1961. 
In  July  1961,  Drumright  left  Formosa  for 
Washington,  his  relations  with  Chiang  al- 
most imp>osslble  because  of  tension  on  the 
issue  of  Outer  Mongolia.  At  that  time,  the, 
Kennedy  administration  was  reported  to  be 
ready  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet-sponsored  Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public. Dnimright  repeatedly  urged  the 
State  E>epartment  to  delay  action,  since 
Chiang  maintained  Mongolia  was  rightfully 
part  of  China. 

On  July  17,  1961,  the  State  Department 
said  there  was  no  basis  for  rumors  that 
Drumright  would  resign  as  Ambassador  to 
Nationalist  China,  but  on  March  8,  1962,  he 
ended  his  4-year  assignment  on  Formosa 
with   what  he  said  was  a  routine  transfer. 

A  well-informed  veteran  of  27  years'  serv- 
ice with  Government,  including  the  State 
Department,  said  to  me,  "In  or  out  of  the 
State  Department,  they  remain  in  the 
establishment;  if  out  of  Government,  they 
go  into  institutions  of  higher  learning  un- 
til they  can  get  back,  and  whether  they  are 
In  or  out,  they  continue  to  peddle  each 
other's  papers." 

LATTIMORE    ACTIVE 

"Lattimore  (Owen  Lattimore,  one-time 
St^te  Department  official  indicted  in  1952  on 
charges  he  gave  false  testimony  when  he  de- 
nied pro-Communist  activities)  is  without 
official  Government  title. 
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"He  la  a  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, of  which  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  Is 
president.  Lattlmore  was  a  former  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  and  on 
the  State  Department  China  desk  when  we 
lost  China  to  the  Communists. 

"Lattlmore  still  Is  active  In  the  State  De- 
partn>ent.  despite  all  denials.  We  knew 
when  he  went  to  Outer  Mongolia  last  year 
that  he  was  going  to  arrange  for  its 
recognition. 

"He  and  Milt  Eisenhower  are  friends; 
when  one  talks,  the  other  listens. 

"The  thinking  doesnt  change  from  one  ad- 
ministration to  another.  Lattlmore  went  to 
Outer  Mongolia  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  President  Kennedy.  Subse- 
quently. Outer  Mongolia  was  admitted  to 
the  UJT." 


REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS  AT  GOV- 
ERNORS' CONFERENCE  APPROVE 
RESOLUTION  CALUNG  FOR  BET- 
TER BALANCE  BETWEEN  MAJOR- 
ITY AND  MINORITY  STAFF 
MEMBERS  ON  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScnwENcrL]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  significant  to  me  and  the  other 
Members  in  the  House  and  Senate  who 
have  been  fighting  for  more  minority 
staff  members  on  congressional  commit- 
tees to  have  the  Republican  Governors 
who  attended  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  in  Hershey.  Pa.,  unanimously 
pass  a  resolution  favoring  a  reform  in 
committee  staffing. 

Because  I  have  introduced  House  Res- 
olution 570  which  would  permit  the 
minority  to  name  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
professional  staff  members  on  standing 
committees  In  the  House,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors have  taken  a  stand  along  with 
other  leaders  in  the  Republican  Party  in 
support  of  the  changes  which  the  resolu- 
tion would  bring  about. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  Republican 
Governors  are  aware  of  the  great  in- 
justice which  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  face  by  not  having  adequate 
representation  on  committees.  They  are 
also  aware  how  this  inequity  handicaps 
them  and  the  people  of  their  respective 
States.  When  they  come  to  Washington 
to  testify  before  committees,  there  are 
precious  few  minority  employees — often 
none  at  all— to  assist  them  in  preparing 
material,  organizing  briefings  and  draft- 
ing viewpoints  which  are  consistent  with 
the  Republican  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. The  Democrats  are  only  too  will- 
ing to  let  the  Federal  Government  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  belong  to  the  States.  The 
Republicans  want  to  encourage  local 
responsibility  in  those  areas  where  the 
historical  prerogatives  favor  the  States. 

The  Republican  Governors  of  some 
16  States,  representing  millions  ef  peo- 
ple who  take  the  same  position  they  do 


on  Federal -State  relationships  and  other 
issues,  feel  the  need  to  talk  to  committee 
people  who  represent  their  same  point 
of  view;  to  correspond  with  them;  swap 
information;  ask  questions  and  get  an- 
swers. 

They  have  seen  the  value  of  a  strong 
majority  and  an  equally  strong  minority 
in  their  own  States.  They  know  that 
the  proper  representation  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority  viewpoints  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  the  people.  They 
feel  that  their  constituents  who  hold  the 
minority  viewpoint  have  the  same  right 
to  have  their  views  represented  in  Con- 
gress as  the  majority  does. 

These  Governors  agree  with  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating,  of  New  York,  who.  in 
calling  for  a  new  Republican  offensive, 
called  the  congressional  staffing  issue 
the  No.  1  issue  for  consideration  at  the 
All-Republican  Conference  which  pre- 
ceded the  Governors'  Conference. 

That  is  why  they  were  emphatic  in  the 
resolution  which  follows  in  calling  upon 
Republican  leadership  to  work  hard  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  correct 
existing  inequities. 

Here  is  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Republican  Governors 
at  the  National  Grovemors'  Conference. 
It  reads: 

Whereas  we,  the  Republican  Governors  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference,  are 
tragically  aware  of  the  moat  serious  lia- 
balance  between  the  majority  and  minority 
within  the  Congress  In  the  matter  of  com- 
mittee Btafllng,  often  as  Inadequate  minority 
representation  as  one  or  two  oo  a  ccnnmlt- 
tee  of  40:    Be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  go  on  record  as  favoring 
a  reform  of  committee  staffing  to  achieve 
adequate  minority  representation  to  Insure 
proper  presentation  and  development  of  con- 
•trucUve  RepubUc&n  criticism  and  action 
within  the  congressional  committee  struo- 
ture;  and  that  we  encourage  the  Republican 
members  of  the  National  House  and  Senate 
to  urge  their  joint  leadership  and  policy 
committees  to  insist  upon  and  take  Inune- 
diate  action  to  correct  the  inequities  which 
currently  exist  in  committee  staffing. 


MASS  TRANSIT  NONSENSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  [Mr.  DxRwrwsKi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittee  which  studied  the  mass 
transportation  bill,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  minority  whose  views  are  expressed 
in  the  committee  report,  I  feel  it  essential 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  basic  fallacies  of  the 
proposal. 

One  of  the  most  pertinent  observa- 
tions necessary  is  the  quiet  manner  in 
which  the  legislation  is  being  processed, 
with  little  fanfare  from  the  majority 
members  on  the  committee.  The  reason 
for  this  quiet  legislative  process  is  the 
fact  that  this  bill  will  pass  only  if  the 


Members  of  the  House  are  unaware  of 
the  tremendous  cost,  complications,  in- 
consistencies, and  long-range  commit- 
ments involved  in  the  measure. 

Therefore,  I  feel  It  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  H.R.  11158  and  ask  that 
Members  give  specific  attention  to  the 
minority  views. 

However,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
responsible  press  of  the  Nation  is  evi- 
dencing an  interest  in  the  issue,  and  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  note  that  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  contained 
a  precise,  hard-hitting  editorial,  sup- 
porting our  minority  views.  I  submit 
this  editorial  entitled  "Mass  Transit 
Nonsense  "  for  the  Recorb,  at  this  point: 
Mass  Teanstt  Nonsxnsk 

"This  is  not  a  mass  transportation  bill  at 
all.  *  *  *  It  seeks  to  establish  as  Its  funda- 
mental poUcy  that  it  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  subsidize  pubUc  transportation  in 
conununities  or  places  of  2.600  or 
more.  •  •  •  We  reject  that  policy  as  non- 
sense." 

This  is  pretty  plain  language  from  the 
four  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee  filing  a  dissent  to  the 
administration's  $500  miUlon  subsidy  plan 
for  urban  mass  transportation.  But  consid- 
ering what  the  plan  proposes  and  the  prob- 
able results  were  it  adopted,  the  criticism  ts 
not  too  strong. 

Most  i>eople  probably  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  Administration's  bUl  has 
to  do  with  solving  some  of  today's  blg-dty 
nuiss  transportation  problems.  ActuaUy.  as 
the  dissenters  observe,  the  bUl  defines  nei- 
ther "urban  areas"  nor  "mass  transporta- 
tion." 

Revealing  definitions  nonetheless  came 
from  the  Federal  Housing  Agency,  which 
would  administer  the  program.  It  propoeed 
to  define  "urban"  as  "any  area  that  includea 
a  municipaUty  or  other  buUt-up  place  of 
more  than  2.500  InhabltanU."  AtMl  "mass 
transportation"  m  "public  transportation  by 
bus  or  raU,  or  any  other  oonveyaixces  moving 
owr  preacrlbed  routes."  Ti^t  minority 
report  notes  that  this  could  apply  to  the 
horse-drawn  sightseeing  vehicles  of  bucolic 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Now  either  such  a  measure  would  be  hope- 
lessly Ineffectual,  trying  to  subsidize  the 
approximately  6,000  communities  In  the 
United  States  of  over  2.600.  Or  else.  If  It 
were  to  provide  significant  subsidies,  the 
cost  would  be  fantastic. 

Moreover,  the  plan  U  weighted  In  favor  of 
public  agencies.  As  the  biU  stands,  the 
handouts  would  go  only  to  public  bodies 
which,  if  they  desired,  could  lease  their  Fed- 
erally financed  facilities  to  private  systems. 
This  opens  the  door,  as  one  of  the  committee 
members  warns,  to  "direct  Federal  subsidy 
to  Government-owned  mass  transportation 
systems  in  direct  competition  with  •  •  • 
private  transportation  companies." 

Nobody  doubU  that  the  Nations  two 
dozen  major  urban  areas  have  mass  trans- 
portation problems— problems  which  are  ob- 
viously local  and  not  national.  This  plan 
would  not  solve  them.  Instead.  It  looks  In 
the  direction  of  the  worst  "solution":  Tran- 
sit nationalization. 


LEASE-SALE  SCHEMES  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT   COST-PLUS    CONTRACTS 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Zelinko]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
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to  the  nxiuest  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  date  Introduced  legislation  to  close  a 
glaring  Icophole  in  Government  defense 
cost-plus  contrsets.  which  has  allowed 
big  busin<'ss  to  reap  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  in  unwarranted  windfall  profits 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  bill,  which  would  limit  the  rental 
payment  for  use  of  certain  machinery 
and  equipment  under  cost-plus  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States,  is  In  line 
with  President  BSennedy's  proposed  pro- 
gram to  jrpur  the  economy  by  plugging 
tax  loopholes  and  allowing  legitimate 
tax  reductiotis. 

The  following  fact  situation  gives  rise 
to  the  manipulation  and  windfall  profit: 
Company  A  is  awarded  a  large  Govern- 
ment cost-plus  contract.  In  order  to 
perform  this  contract,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  company  A  to  obtain  certain 
equipment  or  machinery.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  illustration,  let  us  assume  the 
equipment  needed  by  company  A  is  val- 
ued at  $1  million.  Instead  of  purchasing 
the  equipment,  for  which  it  would  re- 
ceive no  tax  benefit  except  normal  de- 
preciation, company  A  enters  into  a 
leasing  arrangement  with  company  B 
and  rentf  the  machinery  for  $500,000  a 
year,  charging  the  total  cost  of  the 
rental  pliis  10  percent  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  one  of  its  expenses  under  the 
contract  At  the  end  of  2  years,  com- 
pany B  soils  the  machinery  to  company 
A  for  $1.  listing  it  as  depreciated  and  ob- 
solete. The  effect  Is  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  far  more  than  it 
should  have  under  the  cost-plus  contract 
and  has.  in  fact,  purchased  the  equip- 
ment for  the  future  use  of  company  A. 
Where  this  scheme  Is  utilized  there  is 
of  course  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
cost  of  these  defense  contrswjts.  In  ad- 
dition, a  great  many  businesses  have 
equipped  complete  plants  with  practi- 
cally new  machinery  through  these  wide- 
spread and  notorious  lease -deal  agree- 
ments, operating  at  the  expense  of  the 
UJS.  taxpayer. 

My  legislation  closes  this  expensive 
loophole  and  prevents  these  windfalls  by 
limiting  the  rental  fees  on  any  equip- 
ment, under  cost-plus  contracts,  to  the 
amount  of  the  normal  depreciation  al- 
lowed by  the  Government  under  present 
tax  structure. 

Investigation  has  revealed  that  often- 
times th(;se  lease -sale  transactions  are 
agreed  to  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
contract.  This  in  many  situations  taints 
the  transaction  with  fraud  since  the  orig- 
inal agreement  allows  practically  new 
equipment  at  a  vsdue  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  be  sold  to  the 
contractor  by  the  lessor  for  a  nominal 
sum. 

Regarding  this  phase  of  the  scheme, 
I  am  sending  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  the  appropriate  Government 
agencies,  the  facts  relating  to  specific 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining \ihether  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  Federal  conspiracy  statutes. 

CVIU 8S1 


I  urge  early  and  favwable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 


HIGHER  INTEREST  ON  FOREIGN  DE- 
POSITS TO  EASE  GOLD  SITUATION 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  House  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House 
will  begin  hearings  on  H.R.  12080  on 
Tuesday,  July  10.  Our  first  witness  will 
be  the  Honorable  Robert  V.  Roosa,  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Treasury  Department.  Other  witnesses 
scheduled  to  be  heard  on  subsequent 
dates  will  be  the  Honorable  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  representative  leaders  in  the 
field  of  banking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  permit  commercial  bsinks  greater 
flexibility  in  negotiating  with  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks  concern- 
ing the  rate  to  be  paid  on  time  deposits 
of  these  official  bodies.  By  exempting 
those  foreign  official  deposits  from  the 
mandatory  ceilings  now  applied  to  rates 
for  all  time  and  savings  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks,  these  banks  will  be  able 
to  make  the  fullest  competitive  effort 
possible,  within  limits  set  only  by  their 
own  ingenuity  and  earnings  prospects, 
to  attract  and  hold  these  funds  In  the 
form  of  dollar  balances. 

Total  dollars  In  the  hands  of  foreign 
official  Institutions  now  amount  to  over 
$10  billion,  and  provide  an  important 
part  of  the  world  supply  of  international 
reserves.  These  dollars  may  be  freely 
converted,  upon  request  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  into  gold  at  the  established 
price  of  $35  per  ounce,  and  therefore 
represent  a  direct  claim  on  the  U.S.  gold 
stock.  One  of  the  many  factors  that 
may  influence  a  decision  by  a  foreign 
government  to  hold  dollars  in  preference 
to  demanding  gold  is  the  return  that  It 
may  earn  by  investing  those  dollars  in 
the  United  States.  Time  deposits  at 
commercial  banks  have  traditionally 
been  one  of  the  favored  media  for  the 
investment  of  these  ofiQcial  reserve  funds, 
and  this  bill  would  permit  banks  free- 
dom to  compete  vigorously  for  these 
fimds. 

The  exemption  from  regulation  would 
be  confined  solely  to  deposits  of  those  of- 
ficial foreign  Institutions  that  now  have 
the  alternative  of  drawing  gold  from  this 
country.  There  would  be  no  effect  on 
ceilings  applicable  to  deposits  of  either 
domestic  depositors  or  private  foreign 
depositors.  Both  of  these  classes  of  de- 
posits will  continue  to  be  subject  uni- 
fcM'mly  to  the  regulations  and  ceilings 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  exemption  for  foreign  monetaiy  au- 
thorities is  designed,  within  the  basic 
framework  of  a  free  market,  to  supple- 


ment and  reinforce  other  efforts  takeii 
by  the  UJS.  Government  to  maintain  the 
facilities  appropriate  to  the  position  of 
the  UJS.  dollar  as  the  principal  intema- 
tioniil  reserve  currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  there  are  many  factors  which 
affect  the  judgment  of  any  central  bank 
concerning  its  holdings  of  gold,  or  of 
dollars.  Interest  rates  are  only  one 
among  these.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
is  important  for  the  United  States,  as  the 
leading  spokesman  for  private  enterprise 
in  the  world,  to  enable  its  commercial 
banks  to  make  their  contribution  in  our 
effort  to  reduce  the  outflow  of  gold  from 
this  country.  I  believe  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  our  commercial  banks  and  the 
Treasury  Department  (which  is  prepared 
to  Lssue  special  securities  at  attractive 
rates  for  exclusive  holding  by  foreign 
central  banks  or  governments)  should 
help  in  inducing  the  foreign  official 
holders  of  dollars  to  prefer  dollar  hold- 
ings to  additional  purchases  of  gold. 

Tlie  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  1301  New  House  Office  Building  on 
July  10,  1962.  All  persons  who  wish  to 
app(*ar  and  testify  on  this  bill  or  submit 
written  statements  thereon,  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  counsel  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, room  1301  New  House  OfBce  Build- 
ing, telephone  Capital  4-3121,  extension 
4248. 

A  LOOK  AT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  S 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  tlie  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Ellsworth],  is  recognized  for 
2  hours. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiis 
is  the  second  of  a  series  of  special  orders 
taken  and  to  be  taken  this  spring  and 
summer  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMDncK],  the  gentleman  from 
Comiecticut  [Mr.  SibalI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MorsxI, 
and  probably  others,  and  myself,  com- 
prising constructive  and  critical  com- 
mentaries on  various  aspects  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  Nation's  affairs.  Today  we 
will  offer  a  group  of  comments  on  the 
present  administration's  conduct  both  at 
home  and  all  over  the  world  on  matters 
in  tlie  field  of  human  rights.  I  will  offer 
comments  in  the  field  of  domestic  and 
civil  rights.  The  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  SibalI  will  talk  on  im- 
migration policy,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorsulo  I  Mr.  DominickI  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  tlie  captive  na- 
tion.*;, and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]  on  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  emerging  nations.  We 
will  comment  on  the  administration's  ac- 
tions or  lack  thereof  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  upon  our  Nation's  leadership, 
both  moral  and  political,  all  over  the 
world.  Our  effort  then  is  to  offer  con- 
structive criticism  on  our  Nation's  action, 
or  lack  thereof,  in  the  field  of  human 
rights. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
plans  ever  announced  for  action  on  civil 
rights  were  those  outlined  by  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Kennedy — during  the 
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I960  campaign.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Kennedy's  eloquence  is  un- 
matched. It  is  most  assuredly  un- 
matched by  his  actions  and  the  actions 
of  his  administration. 

Recent  reports  from  various  organiza- 
tions, including  a  circ\ilar  from  Demo- 
cratic national  headquarters,  give  a  false 
impression  of  what  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  done  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  One  of  them  exaggerates  the 
use  the  President  has  made  of  his  Execu- 
tive powers.  Another  is  a  condensation 
of  items  which  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers and  press  releases,  without  any 
critical  evaluation.  The  Democratic  cir- 
cular asserts  that  the  President  has 
"moved  decisively"  and  called  for  civil 
rights  legislation.  None  of  these  state- 
ments is  true.  Congress  passed  no  civil 
rights  legislation  in  1961 — except  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  2  years — because  the  admin- 
istration made  it  known  that  it  v/anted 
none. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  stated  the  situation  accurately: 

Bills  were  Introduced  early  in  the  session 
with  bipartisan  support.  What  was  lacking 
was  leadership  support  and.  most  of  all,  ad- 
ministration support.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
the  administration  took  pains  to  disassociate 
itself  from  civil  rights  legislation  proposed  by 
its  own  committee  to  follow  through  on  its 
campaign  commitments. 

I  suggest  to  the  administration  that  if 
it  would  provide  a  modest  measure  of 
leadership  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, it  would  find  many  Republicans 
following  that  leadership. 

Congress  has  passed  no  legislation 
which  aided  Negroes  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  minimum  wage. 

Housing  legislation  has  not  been  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  Negroes  because  all 
of  the  programs  enacted  permit  racial 
discrimination.  That  is  particularly  true 
of  urban  renewal,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  program  for  the  urban  re- 
moval of  Negroes. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Act  omitted  from 
its  extended  coverage  laundry  workers, 
probably  the  lowest  paid  group  in  the 
country  and  largely  Negroes. 

President  Kennedy  supported  the  pack- 
ing of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  but 
he  took  a  hands  oS  position  in  the  fight 
in  the  other  body  to  curb  the  filibuster. 
A  statement  that  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  took  the  lead  in  promot- 
ing civil  rights  as  never  before  is  not 
historically  true.  Nor  are  statements 
true  that  the  President  provided  vigor- 
ous leadership  or  appointed  more  Ne- 
groes to  oflBce  than  any  other  President. 

During  the  campaign,  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy swallowed  the  sweeping  civil  rights 
plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  and 
added  some  promises  of  his  own.  but 
since  he  took  office  he  has  failed  to  carry 
out  any  of  them.  He  promised  to  end 
racial  segregation  in  federally  assisted 
housing  by  the  stroke  of  a  Presidential 
pen.  He  is  yet  to  find  that  pen.  An 
Executive  order  to  ban  such  segregation 
was  placed  on  his  desk,  but  he  did  not 
sign  it.  He  said  he  had  to  delay  doing 
so  until  a  more  favorable  "consensus" 
developed. 

There  is  little  truth  in  the  statements 
that  President  Kennedy   and  Brother 


Bobby  persuaded  school  officials  to  de- 
segregate schools  in  the  fall  of  1961. 
There  is  not  now  even  token  desegrega- 
tion in  any  public  school  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Alabama,  or  Mississippi.  The 
Clarendon  County  School  District,  a  de- 
fendant in  the  original  school  segrega- 
tion cases,  is  stiU  segregated.  Public 
schools  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va., 
another  defendant  in  those  cases,  are 
still  closed.  Atlanta  schools  are  desegre- 
gated because  Georgians  preferred  token 
desegregation  to  school  closings.  In  New 
Orleans,  eight  Negro  pupils  joined  four 
who  had  entered  previously  all-white 
schools  in  1960.  The  12  qualified  only 
after  passing  tough  pupil  placement 
screening  tests.  Dallas  desegregated  af- 
ter 5  years  of  litigation,  and  a  Federal 
court  recently  ruled  that  the  Memphis 
plan  of  desegregation  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  against  segregated  public 
schools. 

The  administration  has  sought  to  give 
as  a  sop  to  those  who  relied  on  the  Pres- 
ident's civil  rights  pledges  a  well-adver- 
tised number  of  appointments  of  Negroes 
to  Federal  posts.  These  appointees  have 
been  active  speakers  before  civic,  frater- 
nal and  other  organizations  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  but  there  is  an 
increasing  disillusionment  with  such  ap- 
pointments. The  realization  is  growing 
that,  as  exciting  as  these  appointments 
may  appear  in  a  magazine  or  news  story, 
they  are  no  substitute  for  the  promised 
action  on  civil  rights.  As  the  Negro  Chi- 
cago Daily  Defender  editorialized  re- 
cently : 

Misguided  Negroes  are  fond  of  believing 
that  they  are  appointed  to  high  positions  in 
public  aSairs  on  merit  and  not  because  of 
their  political  Identity  as  representatives  of 
the  Negro  people.  This  attitude  makes  them 
kowtow  to  white  sponsors.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  white 
folk  with  brains,  experience  and  skill  and 
the  member  of  a  racial  minority  gets  the  nod 
for  political  reasons  and  not  purely  on  per- 
sonal merit. 

On  April  8  Urban  Renewal  Commis- 
sioner William  L.  Slayton  issued  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  a  requirement  that 
development  of  urban  renewal  projects 
must  obey  State  and  local  laws  prohibit- 
ing discrimination.  While  the  adminis- 
tration endeavored  to  picture  this  move 
as  progress,  actually  it  was  Just  the  op- 
posite. Commenting  on  the  Slayton 
move,  Charles  Abrams,  president  of  the 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing — composed  of  some  35 
national  organizations  interested  in  end- 
ing housing  bias — said : 

This  policy  is  the  first  official  sanction  of 
federally  aided  discrimination  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  new  policy 
would  give  37  States,  including  the  South, 
"a  free  hand  to  discriminate  against  Ne- 
groes." Thus,  a  Kennedy  campaign 
pledge  to  end  housing  discrimination  be- 
comes a  Kennedy  administration  action 
which  gives  a  Federal  hand  to  such  dis- 
crimination. 

This  doubletalk  on  housing  discrimi- 
nation is  nothing  new.  Under  both  the 
Roosevelt  and  Tnmian  administrations, 
as  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 


sion will  show,  the  FHA  not  only  encour- 
aged discriminatory  real  estate  practices 
but  suggested  the  text  of  a  model  restric- 
tive covenant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
FHA  manuals  containing  this  model  re- 
strictive covenant  remained  in  circula- 
tion until  1950,  2  years  after  the  1948 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  declared 
such  covenants  as  unenforcible. 

A  key  pledge  made  during  the  court- 
ship days  of  the  New  Frontier  was  that 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  of  the 
new  administration  would  be  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation.  Mr. 
Kennedy  avoided  recommending  any 
civil  rights  measures  to  the  Congress 
during  his  first  year  in  office  and  during 
the  second  year  has  made  only  half- 
hearted— albeit,  well-advertised — efforts 
in  that  direction.  As  Mr.  Shad  Poller, 
American  Jewish  Congress  leader  pointed 
out  last  month.  President  Kennedy's 
failure  to  give  active  leadership  in  the 
fight  for  antidiscrimination  legislation 
has  resulted  in  increasing  apathy  and 
discouragement  among  civil  rights  sup- 
porters. Mr.  Poller  charged  that  the 
"collapse"  in  Congress  recently  of  forces 
seeking  to  bar  voter  literacy  tests  re- 
flected widespread  sentiment  that  the 
struggle  to  "enact  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation  was  all  but  hopeless 
without  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
President." 

One  wonders  if  a  deal  has  been  made 
by  the  administration  to  forego  civil 
rights  legislation  in  the  Interest  of 
avoiding  controversy  and  obtaining  votes 
from  the  majority  party  on  other  legisla- 
tion? If  so,  one  cannot  help  feeling  the 
deal  has  been  a  failure  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration — certainly 
very  little  forward  motion  has  been  dis- 
cernible on  most  of  the  administration's 
legislative  program.  In  the  case  of  the 
farm  bill  defeat,  the  no-clvll-rlghts  deal, 
if  any  existed,  must  surely  have  collapsed 
completely. 

Today,  8  years  after  the  historic  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  deseg- 
regation, only  7.3  p>ercent  of  the  Negro 
students  in  the  17  Southern  and  Border 
States  are  attending  integrated  schools — 
and  the  percentage  is  zero  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

Contrast  this  lack  of  progress  with  the 
glowing  words  of  the  1960  Democratic 
platform: 

A  new  Democratic  administration  will  also 
use  its  full  powers — legal  and  moral — to 
insure  the  beginning  of  good  faith  compli- 
ance with  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  racial  discrimination  be  ended  In  public 
education. 

Has  any  legislation  by  the  administra- 
tion been  proposed  to  this  end?  Has 
any  executive  action  been  taken  to 
achieve  this  goal?  Oh,  there  will  be 
some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
may  now  rise  and  cite  the  well-publicized 
March  30  order  of  HEW  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff  with  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  At  first  blush  It  would 
seem  that  this  order  applied  to  all  such 
school  districts.  Upon  further  exami- 
nation, it  was  revealed  that  its  only  ef- 
fect would  be  where  children  came  from 
military  posts.    And  now.  as  protests  by 


the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  dis- 
close, even  this  pittance  is  not  covered. 

Sterling  Tucker,  executive  director  of 
the  Washington  Urban  League,  summed 
up  some  of  the  points  I  am  making  when 
he  wrote  in  the  January-February  issue 
of  the  Civil  Liberties  Bulletin: 

Despite  earlier  trumpetings  of  this  na- 
tional administration,  it  appears  that  we're 
still  In  the  "with  all  deliberate  speed"  era 
and  I  fear  that  doliberate  may  bear  to  speed 
the  same  rueemblance  that  separate  bore  to 
equal  for  so  many  yean. 

The  storm  signals  were  already  out  on 
the  clvU  rliihta  legislative  front  before  Pres- 
ident Kenn-idy  took  office  but  there  was  every 
indication  that  his  administration  was  all 
tooled  up  for  f offing  ahead  with  executive 
action. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  •omebody  must 
have  dropped  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
works  for.  after  the  initial  splurge  of  ap- 
pointments of  Negroes  and  Jews  to  high 
posti.  activity  on  this  front  came  to  a  nearly 
screeching  halt. 

Another  hit  on  the  administration 
civil  rightfi  publicity  parade  haa  been  ef- 
forts agaLnst  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Commenting  on  this  Mr.  Tucker 
wrote  on  the  one  major  effort  to  date 
of  the  Pn^ident's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity: 

"The  w<;ll-publicized  'plans  for  prog- 
ress' seems  actually  somewhat  of  a 
sham."  Mr.  Tucker  points  out  that  the 
companies  agreeing  to  the  plans  have 
agreed  to  do  nothing  to  which  they  are 
not  already  obligated  under  law.  In 
fact,  he  observes,  some  of  the  points  cov- 
ered in  Elxecutive  Order  10925  are 
omitted.    His  conclusion: 

It  would  seem  that  the  "plans  for  prog- 
ress" are,  Ic  point  of  fact,  regression. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
realized  quite  a  few  "paper  profits"  on 
civil  rlght'5.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  too  few  dividends  to  the  citizen 
stockholders  in  the  world's  greatest  pub- 
lic corporation,  the  U.S.  Government. 

Let  me  s\un  up  by  saying  again:  If 
there  has  been  a  "deal"  of  any  kind — 
either  express  or  implied — for  the  ad- 
mi  nlstrati(m  to  stay  its  hand  from  civil 
rights  leadership  in  exchange  for  votes 
on  other  New  Frontier  legislation,  then 
let  notice  be  taken  that  the  "deal"  has 
been  all  one  way. 

Let  the  administration  show  the  hand 
of  leadership  In  civil  rights  legislation 
and  executive  action — as  distinguished 
from  mere  words — and  It  will  find,  and 
the  Nation  will  find,  many  Republicans 
following  that  leadership. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  my 
colleagues  and  I  opened  this  series  of 
discussions  in  May.  I  spoke  of  the  dan- 
gers of  dealing  in  illusions  rather  than 
realities.  I  charged  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  doing  this  and  that  it  fre- 
quently appeared  to  be  either  blind  to 
the  realities  or  to  be  deliberately  ignor- 
ing; them. 

We  spoke  then  in  general  terms  of 
concern  over  the  way  this  attitude  was 
affecting  our  foreign  policy.  Today,  we 
become  more  fipeciflc,  devoting  our  at> 


tentlon  to  Uie  broad  area  of  human 
right*. 

America  Is  now  and  always  has  been 
a  world  leader  in  the  historic  crusade  for 
human  rights,  which  we,  in  ttils  discus- 
sion, take  to  mean  the  right  of  every  hu- 
man being  to  work  out  his  personal  des- 
tiny for  himself,  limited  only  by  his  own 
abilities  and,  of  course,  by  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  American 
dream,  which  has  come  true  for  so  many 
over  the  years.  Our  example  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  an  inspiration  for 
countless  millions,  including  millions 
who  have  left  their  homelands  to  make 
new  lives  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  our  stock 
Is  at  the  top.  The  stream  of  refugees 
flows  from  East  to  West  and  not  the 
other  way.  The  message  of  America, 
fashioned  in  actual  deeds.  Is  heard  clear- 
ly above  the  strident  tumult  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda.  The  oppressed  people 
of  the  earth  look  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  not  the  Tomb  of  Lenin,  for  their 
salvation. 

It  is  essential  that  we  ke^  this  dream 
alive  and  that  the  message  of  America 
remain  meaningful. 

If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  very  reason 
for  our  existence  will  wither  away,  like  a 
tree  whose  roots  have  been  severed. 

My  remarks  today  are  addressed  to  our 
Immieration  policies,  which  are  in  need 
of  major  overhaul  to  fit  new  conditions. 
It  is  in  these  policies  that  we  speak  our 
minds  most  clearly  on  our  regard  for  our 
fellow  men. 

To  correct  existing  inequities  I  urge  an 
end  to  the  national  origin  quota  system 
and  a  permanent  policy  toward  the  world 
refusree  problem. 

These  are  not  thoughts  that  are  new 
with  me.  My  speech  today  is  an  urgent 
call  for  action  on  existing  proposals. 

Both  parties  pledged  action  in  their 
1960  platforms,  which  remain  in  force. 

The  President  has  spoken  clearly  in 
favor  of  these  revisions  at  the  time  he 
was  seeking  the  votes  that  placed  him  in 
office. 

The  Democratic  platform  states : 

The  national  origins  quota  system  of  limit- 
ing immigration  contradicts  the  founding 
principles  of  this  Nation. 

It  assures  us  in  addition: 

A  Democratic  President  In  cooperation 
with  a  Etemocratlc  Congress  will  again  im- 
plant a  humanitarian  and  Uberal  spirit  in 
our  Nation's  immigration  and  citizenship 
policies. 

We  have  a  Democratic  President  and 
an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  that's  the  last  we  have 
beard  of  that  pledge.  What  can  the 
world  think  of  this  official  silence,  fol- 
lowing such  strong  statements,  except 
that  we  do  not  mean  what  we  say? 

On  a  number  of  occasions,  then  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  endorsed  the  party's  plat- 
form on  this  question. 

In  August  5.  1960.  In  remarks  at  the 
Overseas  I*ress  Club  in  New  York  City  he 
declared: 

If  we  present,  in  this  area,  an  image  to  the 
world  of  hostility,  of  saying  that  one  country 
ts  better  than  another,  by  writing  that  into 
our  national  immigration  laws,  I  think  we  do 
a  disflervice  to  our  people  and  to  our  country. 


On  the  following  day,  he  Issued  a  press 
release  from  his  press  office  in  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  which  b^an: 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  today  pledged 
that  "high  priority"  would  be  given  by  a 
Democratic  administration  to  the  platform 
plank  calling  for  amendments  to  the  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws  to  ban  dls- 
criminatioQ  based  on  national  origin. 

On  September  6,  1960,  he  reinforced 
this  (Statement  at  a  press  conference  In 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  in  which  he  declared: 

The  platform  on  these  matters  (of  im- 
migration) we  are  going  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  If  elected. 

Again,  in  a  statement  he  issued  on 
Citizenship  Day,  September  17,  1960, 
President  Kennedy  asserted: 

We  cannot  afford,  for  example,  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  on  our  books  an  inamlgration 
law  which  rates  p>eople  of  one  national  origin 
better  than  people  of  another  national 
origin.  Such  a  law  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  ideals  of  American  democracy,  not  with 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution. 

No  attempts  to  carry  out  these  pledges 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration. The  American  people  and 
the  world  wait  for  noble  deeds  to  match 
the  noble  words.  Are  they  to  conclude 
the  words  were  only  cynical  appeals  in 
a  clojje  campaign? 

The  Republican  platform  of  1960  de- 
clares that: 

The  arm\ial  number  of  immigrants  we  ac- 
cept l)e  at  least  doubled. 

Obsolete  immigration  laws  be  amended  by 
abandoning  the  outdated  1920  census  data 
as  a  base  and  substituting  the  1960  census. 

The  guidelines  of  our  Immigration  policy 
be  based  upon  Judgment  of  the  Individual 
merit  of  each  applicant  for  admission  and 
citizenship. 

This  is   preceded    by  the  statement  » 
that: 

Immigration  has  been  reduced  to  the 
point  where  it  does  not  provide  the  stimulus 
to  growth  that  it  should  nor  are  we  fxilflll- 
ing  our  obligation  as  a  haven  for  the 
oppressed. 

Several  bills  to  implement  this  plat- 
form have  been  introduced  by  Repub- 
lican Members  of  Congress,  notably,  the 
broad  bill,  H.R.  7987,  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LiNDSAT]  and  in  the  other  body,  S.  551, 
by  Mr.  Javits. 

With  the  support  of  both  parties,  with 
a  concrete  plan,  and  the  backing  of  the 
President,  one  wonders  why  stei>s  are 
not  being  taken  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership to  get  these  changes  adopted. 

The  system  of  national  origins  Is  con- 
trary to  everything  we  stand  for. 

It  is  radically  biased,  statistically  in- 
correct, and  a  clumsy  instnmient  of  se- 
lection, which  bars  individuals  by  dis- 
crimination against  nations  instead  of 
considering  the  f)ersonal  qualifications 
of  applicants  for  citizenship.  It  over- 
looks the  Innate  differences  of  individ- 
uals among  members  of  a  group  and  it 
confuses  racial  traits  and  cultural  at- 
tainments by  identifying  both  physical 
and  mental  developments  with  covmtry 
of  birth. 

This  is  an  indefensible  stance  for  us 
to  adopt  while  we  claim  the  leadership 
on  the   battle   to    secure   full  human 
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rights.  We  should  depart  from  this 
principle  as  far  as  we  can  in  rewriting 
our  immigration  laws. 

Insofar  as  possible,  we  should  allocate 
quotas  only  on  the  basis  of  national  need 
and  priorities  of  applications. 

As  a  base,  we  should  use  the  total 
populations  according  to  the  1960  cen- 
sxis.  Quotas  should  be  divided  up  and 
the  unused  portions  allocated  at  the  end 
of  each  year  proportionately  among 
those  countries  who  are  oversubscribed. 

We  should  have  a  permanent  policy  on 
refugees  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  number  on  an  orderly 
basis.  We  can  scarcely  seek  to  settle  the 
worldwide  refugee  problem  unless  we 
are  willing  to  accept  some  refugees  our- 
selves as  a  permanent  part  of  our  policy 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  special  excep- 
tions following  on  the  heels  of  crisis. 

We  should  end  the  discrimination 
that  currently  exists  between  natural- 
born  and  naturalized  citizens.  Under 
present  concepts,  the  naturalized  citizen 
is  subjected  to  involuntary  loss  of  his 
citizenship  through  residence  abroad. 
Renunciation  of  citizenship  historically 
has  been  the  positive  act  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  is  improper  for  the  State  to 
presxmie  it  in  the  case  of  a  naturalized 
citizen  where  it  does  not  for  the  native- 
bom.  This  gap  between  the  rights  of 
citizens  should  be  abolished. 

The  revision  in  the  quota  system  thus 
prop>osed  would  create  an  annual  quota 
of  about  300,000  instead  of  the  present 
154,000.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our 
capacities  and  would  fulfill  the  platform 
pledges  of  my  party. 

A  bill  such  as  the  Lindsay  bill,  would 
end  the  discrimination  between  the  nat- 
lu-alized  and  the  native-born  citizen. 

It  would  permit  us  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tion to  receive  a  reasonable  nimiber  of 
refugees.  It  would  make  other  technical 
reforms  in  accord  with  our  feelings  of 
justice  and  common  decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  soon  to 
match  our  deeds  to  our  words.  Our  out- 
moded barriers,  our  biased  strictures  in 
this  area  greatly  shackle  us  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  the  end  of 
which  is  the  freedom,  security,  and  pros- 
perity of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  for  addressing 
himself  to  the  question  of  our  immigra- 
tion policy  and  to  commend  him  on  the 
excellent  dissertation  he  has  just  given 
on  the  complex  subject  of  immigration 
and  nationality.  I  applaud  him  for  his 
concern  and  for  his  efforts  to  reform 
this  appallingly  sad  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  now  on  the  books. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  on  the  excellent 
talk  he  gave  us  a  few  minutes  ago  and 
the  knowledge  he  brings  to  the  subject 
of  civil  rights  and  his  concern  with  the 
subject  and  the  people  who  would  be 
affected  by  proper  legislation  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  SIBAL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ELI^SWORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  want  to  join  with  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  in  complimenting 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  on  his 
exposition  of  our  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
very  able  colleagues  Congressman  Ells- 
worth and  Congressman  Sibal  have 
once  again  set  forth  in  penetrating  terms 
the  contradictions  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration— it  is  long  on  speeches 
about  intent  but  woefully  short  in  any 
action  to  back  them  up.  In  the  himian 
rights  field  this  contradiction  has  swept 
through  not  only  the  civil  rights  section 
of  human  rights  and  the  inmiigration 
policy  but  also  the  captive  nations 
issue.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
retain  deep  in  their  souls  the  fundamen- 
tals of  hiunan  rights  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  forti- 
fied in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Millions  of  people  from  all  over  the 
globe  have  rxished  to  these  shores  in  an- 
swer to  this  clarion  call  and  have  served 
with  distinction  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
battles  against  tyranny  over  the  world — 
battles  which  history  has  shown  were 
necessary  to  preserve  the  right  to  liberty 
so  deeply  proclaimed  by  our  heritage. 

Yet  today  there  are  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  held  in  bondage 
by  the  greatest  conspiracy  against  free- 
dom in  the  history  of  the  world  and  we 
are  doing  relatively  nothing.  In  East- 
ern Europe  alone  there  are  22  countries 
with  millions  of  inhabitants  held  in 
physical  and  spirtual  slavery  by  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Communist  stooges 
backed  up  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Lest  we  forget  the  inhuman  nature  of 
this  slavery  it  is  worthwhile  repeating 
some  few  facts  which  might  otherwise 
be  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  time.  Over 
290,000  Latvian  citizens  were  deported, 
murdered  or  sent  to  slave  labor  camps  by 
the  Soviet  Commimists  in  the  period 
from  1944  to  1950.  During  the  collectiv- 
ization drive  in  1948  and  1949,  more 
than  287,000  Lithuanians  were  deported 
to  Siberia.  In  a  3-day  period  in  1949 
alone,  over  30,000  people  were  deix>rted 
from  Estonia  to  Soviet  slave  labor  camps 
with  constant  additional  purges  occur- 
ring in  1950  and  1951.  Witnesses  have 
testified  before  our  own  House  Select 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression 
that  1,692,000  persons  were  deported  by 
the  Soviet  Communists  from  Poland 
during  1939  to  1941  alone.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand prisoners  of  war,  mostly  Polish  oflB- 
cers,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood  by 
the  Soviets  in  the  spring  of  1940  at 
Katyn  Forest.  Millions  of  people  in 
Hungary  are  prevented  forcibly  from 
the  exercise  of  any  fundamental  human 
right  by  approximately  150,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  ruling  by 
the  force  of  gims,  torture,  slave  labor 
and  the  discipline  of  fear  and  hopeless- 


ness. The  ruthless  display  of  power  by 
the  Soviets  in  subduing  the  Hungarian 
revolution  and  the  East  German  youth 
revolt  are  still  clear  horrors  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us.  Rumanians,  Bulgarians, 
Yugoslavs  and  Germans  are  held  in 
forcible  subjection  by  a  few  thousand 
Communist  thugs  using  machineguns, 
torture  chambers,  slave  labor  camps, 
and  constant  repetition  of  outright  lies 
designed  to  brainwash  the  young,  the 
gullible  and  the  unknowledgeable. 

By  relentless  pressures  based  on  fear 
and  deceit,  these  ulcerous  tentacles  have 
contrived  to  erode  the  free  world  nntil 
it  now  threatens  our  own  shoreline. 
What  have  and  what  can  we  do  about 
rekindling  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
people  throughout  the  world  the  basic 
beliefs  in  human  rights  as  set  forth  In 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  what  have  and  what  can  we  do  to 
give  aid  and  assistance  to  the  people 
caught  in  this  quicksand  of  muck,  tor- 
ture, and  deceit?  ' 

In  1959  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed 
and  President  Eisenhower  promptly  im- 
plemented it  by  proclaiming  the  last 
week  in  July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — when  Americans  are  asked 
to  work  and  pray  for  the  early  restora- 
tion of  these  enslaved  people  to  their  his- 
toric freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. Thirty-nine  resolutions  are  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  create  a  Perma- 
nent Congressional  Captive  Nations 
Committee  which  by  public  forum  could 
further  the  spirit  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  on  a  year-round  basis.  Everytime 
the  subject  is  mentioned.  Communists 
throughout  the  world  rant  and  rave  at 
being  hit  in  such  a  vulnerable  spot. 

In  1960  President  Kennedy,  while  run- 
ning for  ofBce,  stated : 

We  must  never — at  any  summit.  In  any 
treaty  declaration,  In  our  words,  or  even  in 
our  minds — recognize  Soviet  domination  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

And  yet  the  actions  of  this  administra- 
tion again  do  not  follow  the  words.  The 
present  administration  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  the  people  in  these  East- 
ern European  countries  and  the  govern- 
ments holding  the  same  people  captive. 
We  continue  to  give  strategic  material, 
including  aircraft,  to  the  Communist 
governments  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
which  materials  are  used  by  those  gov- 
ernments to  maintain  their  iron  claw 
grip  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  Secretary  Rusk  in  objecting  to 
the  Captive  Nations  Permanent  Congres- 
sional Committee,  and  preventing  its 
passage  has  said: 

It  would  likely  be  a  source  of  contention 
and  might  be  taken  as  a  pretext  for  action  by 
the  Soviet  Union  which  would  interfere  with 
the  resolution  of  the  present  crisis  concern- 
ing Berlin. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  the  con- 
fusion in  thinking  in  the  minds  of  many 
administration  officials.  They  say  in 
effect:  "Do  not  irritate  the  Communists, 
if  might  give  rise  to  more  pressures.  If 
we  stay  quiet  maybe  it  will  all  blow 
away." 

And  while  we  hide  in  our  shells  like 
oysters,  the  Communist  conspiracy  con- 
tinues to  slice  off  additional  sections  of 
the  world,  enslaving  millions  more  peo- 


ple and  drawing  a  literal  noose  around 
our  country. 

The  minds,  hearts,  cultures,  and  beliefs 
of  the  people  in  the  captive  nations  are 
still  dreaming  of  their  human  right  to 
freedom — of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Many  are  still  risking 
their  very  lives  to  escape  from  the  horror 
chambers  imposed  upon  their  minds  and 
spirits.  We  should  stimulate  their  feel- 
ing of  independence — their  drive  for 
restoration  of  government  based  on  self- 
determination.  We  should  reiterate  to 
the  world  our  belief  that  the  very 
spiritual  forces  which  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  this  great  country  of  ours  will 
someday  be  available  to  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  should  cut  off  all  aid  to  Com- 
munist governments  and  offer  aid  under 
our  supervision  to  the  people  within  the 
captive  nations.  We  should  establish 
the  proposed  Freedom  Academy.  We 
should  try  to  force  through  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  Communists  to  capture  these 
countries,  the  methods  used  to  keep  the 
people  in  subjugation,  the  horrors  per- 
petrated by  the  Communists  on  the  mil- 
lions from  the  captive  nations  who  have 
been  ruthlessly  deported,  placed  in  labor 
camps,  liquidated,  or  tortured.  We 
should  give  aid  and  assistance  to  refugee 
groups  to  maintain  communications 
with  the  people  within  these  countries. 
We  should  support  all  missionary  groups 
trying  to  prevent  the  ruthless  atheism 
of  communism  from  taking  over  the  souls 
of  those  within  these  areas. 

And  this  administration  is  not  taking 
any  action  to  support  any  of  these  pro- 
posals and  in  fact  has  opp>osed  them. 

Are  we  to  accept  the  position  that  the 
people  in  the  captive  nations  are  doomed 
to  live  under  communism? 

Are  we  to  accept  the  position  that 
the  people  of  Russia  itself  must  be 
written  off  because  the  Communist 
career  started  here? 

Are  we  to  remain  quiescent  while  the 
remainder  of  the  world  is  shredded  by 
the  basically  evil  tenets  of  this  doctrine? 

Are  we  to  be  forced  into  a  war  in  order 
to  preserve  our  own  hberties  when  we 
have  opportunities  throughout  the  world 
and  particularly  in  Eastern  Europe  to 
demonstrate  by  word  and  deed  that  the 
vast  majority  of  people  everywhere  abhor 
living  under  fear  and  torture? 

We  have  in  the  people  of  the  captive 
rmtions  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  our 
struggle  for  freedom — an  asset  which 
could  literally  start  the  downfall  of  the 
Communist  empire  if  properly  used. 

We  reject  the  policy  of  inaction  and 
softness  advocated  by  this  administra- 
tion. Rather  we  believe  this — we  must 
not  only  reaffirm  the  basic  human  rights 
of  these  captive  nation  people  by  words 
but  we  must  make  use  of  all  available 
methods  to  act  on  these  premises  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  in  wirming  the 
cold  war.  We  must  move  forward  within 
our  own  basic  tenets  to  give  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  of  this  world  to  live 
with  dignity  and  justice. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
commend  the  gentleman  for  it.  The 
gentleman  said  just  the  right  things  in 
just  the  right  way. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues have  dramatically  articulated 
the  intimate  relationship  between  our 
concern  with  human  rights  here  at  home 
and  in  those  nations  which  are  subject 
to  Communist  domination  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  long-range  efforts  in  the 
international  community.  They  have 
demonstrated  the  essential  truth  of  Adlai 
Stevenson's  statement  that  "What  we 
say  has  little  impact  compared  to  what 
we  do." 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Con- 
gressman Dominick's  reference  to  Jeffer- 
son's magnificent  language  in  the  Decla- 
ration: "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident";  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  words  set  forth  simply  and  ma- 
jestically both  our  national  purpose  and 
our  international  objectives. 

These  words  proclaim  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  with  the  basic 
rights  of  all  people.  They  assert  the 
noble  reason  for  our  being  as  a  nation: 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  men 
may  live  in  liberty  with  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  and  achieve  their  highest 
spiritual,  social,  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  aspirations. 

We  are  faced  with  a  historically  un- 
precedented challenge  in  the  problems 
of  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  fundamental  that  the  United  States 
of  America  hopes  that  these  nations,  as 
they  mature,  extend  to  their  citizens  the 
basic  human  rights  of  which  Jefferson 
spoke.  But  it  is  pertinent  that  we  ask 
ourselves  as  to  whether  the  policies  which 
the  administration  has  pursued  in  re- 
cent months  will  in  fact  help  achieve  this 
end. 

If  human  rights  are  to  be  fostered  in 
the  emerging  nations,  we  must  work  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  viable  and 
independent  states  which  can  ultimately 
compete  in  the  economy  of  the  free  world 
and  which  can  contribute  to  the  security 
of  the  free  nations.  We  must  work  to 
avoid  circvimstances  which  may  lead  to 
nolent  upheavals  which  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  Communist  advances  such 
as  that  we  witnessed  in  Cuba. 

Traditional  19th-century  diplomacy 
dictated  that  one  nation  accept  another 
as  it  was  constituted.  Today  our  policy 
must  be  concerned  with  factors  internal 
to  other  nations.  The  danger,  however, 
is  that  we  may  become  too  involved  in 
too  many  internal  situations. 

How  can  we  best  help  create  that 
measure  of  stability  in  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  will  permit  the 
extension  of  the  human  rights  we  respect 
to  the  peoples  of  those  nations? 

Two  facts  must  never  be  overlooked: 

First.  The  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  developing  nations  is  basically  the 
responsibility  of  those  nations;  and. 

Second.  But  for  the  United  States,  the 
Communist  cancer  would  ravage  the 
world,  destroying  the  sovereignty  of  all 
nations,  making  it  imp>ossible  for  the 
developing  nations  to  discharge  their  re- 
SFwnsibility  to  promote  the  individual 
rights  of  their  citizens. 


In  our  dealings  with  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world,  they  properly  are 
treated  as  "equals."  Sovereign  state 
deals  with  sovereign  state.  This  equality 
of  sovereignty,  however,  veils  massive 
inequalities  in  trained  msinpower,  ex- 
perience, and  resources.  While  we  must 
treat  these  nations  as  equals  psycho- 
logically and  diplomatically,  it  is  im- 
perative, at  the  same  time,  that  we 
acknowledge  the  tremendous  differences 
In  strength,  stability,  and  immediate 
objectives. 

It  is  not  fashionable  today  to  speak 
in  terms  of  self-interest.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  administration  has  time 
and  agam  made  every  effort  to  persuade 
the  emerging  nations  that  the  United 
States  is  guided  only  by  a  sense  of  moral- 
istic altruism.  We  have  sought  to  ob- 
scure our  legitimate  objectives:  we  have 
evidenced  embarrassment  at  our  own 
needs.  The  administration  has  treated 
the  emerging  nations  like  children.  It 
has  acted  as  though  we  do  not  want  them 
to  discover  the  facts  of  life. 

The  administration  has  defined  our 
foreign  policy  in  terms  of  maudlin  senti- 
mentality. It  has  advertised  oiu"  criteria 
for  foreign  aid  in  sweeping  generalities, 
thus  sacrificing  the  opp>ortunity  to  make 
discriminative  decisions  and  provide  se- 
lective assistance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  fact  accounts  in  part  for  our  being 
perpetually  on  the  defensive. 

It  is  time  that  we  imderstood  that  the 
peoples  of  the  emerging  nations  abhor 
gratuitousness.  They  want,  indeed  they 
need,  our  help  but  they  do  not  want  pa- 
tronizing pronouncements.  Krishna 
Menon  once  said  "It  is  their  affection 
that  we  cannot  tolerate."  Menon  is  no 
friend  of  the  West  but  he  states  a  gen- 
erally held  feeling  about  the  quasi-mor- 
alism  that  is  characteristic  of  our  recent 
efforts  in  foreign  affairs. 

John  Foster  Dulles  was  frequently 
criticized  for  an  alleged  moralistic  ap- 
proach in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. But  it  must  be  noted  that  Dulles 
was  describing  the  rights  and  wrongs  in- 
volved in  the  battle  with  world  com- 
munism. 

The  present  administration's  morallsm 
seems  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  an  effort 
to  avoid  identifying  or  advancing  any  of 
our  own  real  cold  war  interests. 

If  we  believe  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  we  have  an 
obligation  to  speak  out  in  strong  terms, 
to  act  resolutely,  in  support  of  our  con- 
victions. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  that 
the  emerging  nations  "play"  East  against 
West  as  a  matter  of  course.  While  rec- 
ognizing their  right  to  independent 
action,  while  respecting  their  freedom 
to  be  neutral,  we  must  not  confuse  that 
right  and  that  freedom  with  the  serious 
ramifications  they  carry.  Can  we  not 
properly  urge  that  these  nations,  if  we 
are  really  concerned  with  the  right  of 
their  citizeiis,  evidence  their  opposition 
to  a  totalitariAi  system  which  would 
stand  forever  in  the  way  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  rights?  Indeed,  have  we 
not  a  duty  to  do  so?  Yet  the  present 
administration   has   to   a   large   degree 
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Kiven  the  impression  that  opposition  to 
despotism  is  irrelevant.  The  results  of 
this  policy  can  be  devastating.  We  risk 
spreading  our  resources  so  thin  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  achieve  good 
where  it  would  really  help.  We  commit 
ourselves  to  controversies  which  we  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  solve.  We  so- 
licit disresp>ect. 

If ,  as  I  stated  previously,  our  interests 
are  those  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Jef- 
ferson, is  it  not  time  for  us.  as  a  nation, 
vigorously  to  pursue  a  policy  which  would 
advance  those  interests?  If  the  fashion 
of  the  times  prevents  us  from  identify- 
ing such  a  policy  as  one  of  "legitimate 
self -interest"  can  we  not  at  least  insist 
upon  a  policy  of  "legitimate  mutual  in- 
terest"? Has  not  the  time  come  for  us 
to  take  a  direct,  honest,  forthright  ap- 
proach? Has  not  the  time  come  for  us 
to  announce  our  own  objectives  and  our 
own  aspirations  in  order  to  effect  the 
mutuality  of  interests  which  is  neces- 
sary? 

Should  we  not  seek  a  responsiveness 
to  our  own  requirements  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  rather  than  encour- 
age other  governments  to  Ignore  them? 
Can  our  commitment  to  the  defeat  of 
an  imperialistic  and  totalitarian  sys- 
tem ever  be  understood  until  we  ar- 
ticulate it  vigorously,  imtil  we  dem- 
onstrate clearly  how  it  affects  the 
human  rights  of  the  iieoples  of  the 
emerging  nations?  Should  we  not  make 
clear  the  reasons  for  our  struggle  against 
communism  and  demonstrate  that  our 
position  vitally  promotes  the  true  inde- 
pendence— indeed  the  survival — of  the 
"uncommitted  '  nations?  Must  we  not 
identify  the  danger,  the  common  danger, 
as  boldly  as  possible? 

Different  situations  require  different 
solutions.  We  must  preserve  our  ability 
to  take  selective  action,  to  take  the 
initiative.  These  things  cannot  be  done 
so  long  as  our  foreign  policy  is  enun- 
ciated in  terms  of  an  apologetic 
moralism. 

Only  when  we  in  fact  pursue  a  policy 
of  mutual  interest  can  we  hope  most 
effectively  to  use  our  resources  and  our 
strength  in  freedom's  cause.  Such  a 
policy  will  inspire  a  more  solid  effort  of 
all  peoples  who  yearn  for  liberty. 

We  must  satisfy  ourselves,  in  this  ef- 
fort, with  modest  but  concrete  accom- 
plishments, but  these  accomplishments 
will  serve  to  strengthen  the  developing 
nations,  to  permit  them  to  attain  a 
stability  and  independence  which  will 
promote  and  protect  the  rights  to  which 
their  people,  as  all  people,  aspire. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  incisive  and  trenchant  treatment 
of  a  complex  and  subtle  subject.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  benefited  from  listening  to 
the  gentleman  and  I  know  the  House  did, 
too. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  these  presentations  by 
four  gentlemen;  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth],  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI,  tl^e 


gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl,  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MoRSKl.  The  obvious 
homework  that  has  gone  into  this  pres- 
entation is  highly  commendable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Record  as  it  will 
appear  tomorrow  should  be  sent  to  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  who  are 
not  here  at  this  time,  of  course ;  and  also 
a  copy  of  this  transcript  as  it  will  appear 
in  the  Record  should  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  challenge  to  debate,  to 
debate  the  issues. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  speech  at 
Yale  stated  that  there  needed  to  be  na- 
tional debate  on  these  issues  and  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more.  In  his  Yale 
speech  he  was  discussing  economics:  and 
the  tragedy  was  that  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  de- 
bate going  on,  certainly  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  between  the  Republi- 
can members  of  that  committee  and  the 
Democratic  members  and,  indeed,  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

The  President  has  control,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  the  media,  and  I  mean  that  in 
a  proper  sense,  because  as  President  he 
demands  respect  in  treatment.  It  is 
about  time  he  began  telling  the  people 
of  this  country  that  there  is  a  debate 
going  on  and  recognizes  what  is  being 
said  en  the  other  side. 

Certainly  the  presentation  made  here 
this  evening  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  of  the  disgraceful  record  of  this 
administration  in  relation  to  its  words 
and  promises — possibly  if  there  had  not 
been  such  glowing  promises  and  state- 
ments it  would  not  be  so  disgraceful, 
but  certainly  the  response  to  this  docu- 
mentation which  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth] in  the  field  of  civil  right?,  and 
men  in  the  field  of  immigration  law  as 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  SiBALl,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  as  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DonracK],  and  now 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  these  emerging  nations,  should  be 
forthcoming.  Press  relations  and 
speeches  before  captive  audiences  do  not 
constitute  public  debate.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  four  of  you  again.  I  hope  that 
these  remarks  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
leadership  of  t^ie  Democratic  Party  of 
the  House  and  the  Pi-esident,  and  let  us 
see  whether  or  not  they  do  want  to 
engage  in  forthright  debate. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  for  his 
contribution  to  this  discussion  this  after- 
noon. As  everybody  knows,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtjrtisI,  who 
has  just  spoken,  is  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional leader  not  only  in  the  field  of 
economic  theory  and  policy  and  legis- 
lation but  also  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
and  human  rights  generally.  His  con- 
tribution is  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
four  of  us.  We  certainly  Intend  to  fol- 
low along  the  lines  the  gentleman  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
.gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  LIND6AY.    Just  a  moment  ago  I 

complimented  the  gentleman  presently 
in  the  well  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI  on  the  excel- 
lence of  their  presentations.     I  nhould 
now  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  our  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  in  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Morse]  on  the  skill 
of  their  presentation,  the  depth  of  the 
knowledge  they  have  contributed  today, 
the  effort  they  have  made  to  alert  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  need  for  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  these  subjects,  and  the  ac- 
curate, positive,  and  constructive  way  In 
which  they  have  pointed  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  administration 
In  the  field   they  have  just  discussed. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  like  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  the  gentle- 
man   from    Connecticut,    deserve    the 
thanks  not  only  of  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle  here,  the  Republican  side,  but 
in  my  judgment  of  the  whole  House,  be- 
cause unless  there  is  sufficient  debate 
and  discussion  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  democratic 
process  does   not  work   in   the   way  it 
should. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  other 
gentlemen  who  liave  appeared  here  to- 
day in  the  well,  the  quality  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  appreciated  by  all  of  us  because  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  well  known 
as  a  fighter  for  human  rights  in  every 
field  and,  of  course,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
an  active  worker  in  that  field.  We  are 
deeply  appreciative  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  add  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  the  remarks  they  have  made.  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi]  who  has  worked  so  hard  on  this 
captive  nations  proposal.  I  understand 
that  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  pro- 
claimed next  we^.  I  see  the  gentleman 
is  here.    Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hope  at  that  time 
we  can  participate  more  fully  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposal  as  well  as  bring- 
ing within  it  the  scope  of  the  things 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morse]  has  just  talked 
about,  as  have  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. I  think  they  fit  together  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  part  of  an  overall 
pattern  in  which  we  can  formulate  a 
policy  which  both  sides  would  be  will- 
ing to  support  provided  we  can  get  the 
proper  forum  for  discussion.  I  think 
the  remarks  mcule  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  debate  really  of- 
fer a  constructive  solution. 
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Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


PROPOSAL  FOR   AN   INTER-AMERI- 
CAN DEVELOPMENT  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flynt).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  Ryai«1  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr .  RYAN  of  New  York .  Mr .  Speaker , 
today  the  House  began  to  debate  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  During 
this  debate  we  shall  be  discussing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  appalling 
conditions  in  which  the  vast  majority  of 
Latin  Americans  live.  For  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  daily  food  ra- 
tions are  below  minimum  health  and 
subsistence  levels.  For  many,  housing 
means  either  the  primitive  shacks  of  the 
squatters  and  Impoverished  sharecrop- 
pers or  iirban  alums  lacking  even  ele- 
mentary sanitary  facilities.  Great  num- 
bers are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
continuous  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment. Illiteracy  is  widespread. 
Working  capabilities  and  even  lifespans 
are  sharply  reduced  by  diseases,  not  be- 
cause the  diseases  are  incurable,  but  be- 
cause medical  attention  is  unavailable. 

The  Latin  American  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  endure  their  fate  si- 
lently. Pressure  to  end  their  bondage  to 
poverty  and  misery  Is  deep  and  constant. 
Unless  tangible  economic  and  social 
progress  are  rapidly  attained  by  demo- 
cratic means,  voices,  like  Fidel  Castro's, 
urging  violent  solutions  will  gain  more 
adherents. 

Through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics  are  seeking  to  channel  the 
revolutionary  stirrings  in  Latin  America 
toward  peaceful  change.  I  believe  the 
concept  of  the  Alliance,  as  outlined  in 
the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  is  indeed 
our  best  hope  for  providing  Latin  Ameri- 
cans with  a  solution  for  their  pressing 
problems.  But  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  pres- 
ently operating,  cannot  make  the  direct 
and  quickly  felt  impact  which  is  crucial 
to  the  success  of  the  program. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  Illuminating  to 
compare  the  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
our  previous  aid  efforts — notably  with 
the  great  success  achieved  in  Europe 
with  the  Marshall  plan,  "urope  pos- 
sessed a  long  history  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  and  people 
with  the  highest  technical  sophistica- 
tion. It  needed  capital  and  key  raw 
materials  to  rebuild  war -damaged  econ- 
omies. We  could  pump  in  these  require- 
ments with  assurance  that  they  would 
be  well  utilized. 

In  Latin  America  the  situation  is  quite 
different.  The  nations  there  have  been 
held  back  by  centuries  of  poverty,  illit- 
eracy, ill  health,  and  backward  tech- 
nology. People  who  are  sick,  under- 
nourished, ill  housed,  and  illiterate  do 
not  have  the  physical  stamina  or  the 
knowledge  to  help  themselves  or  to  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  growth  of  their 
countries.  These  countries  need  to  ac- 
quire the  basic  skills  and  the  minimum 
levels  of  health  which  will  permit  them 
to  use  invested  capital  productively. 


The  United  States  is  committed  in  the 
words  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este 
to  provide  a  major  part  of  "the  minimum 
of  $20  billion,  principally  In  public  funds, 
which  Latin  America  will  need  over  the 
next  10  years  from  external  sources  to 
supplement  its  own  efforts."  On  their 
part  the  Latin  American  nations  are 
pledged  to  improve  health,  housing,  and 
sanitation,  wipe  out  illiteracy,  modernize 
their  tax  structures  and  land  tenure  sys- 
tems, maintain  sound  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  and  stimulate  private  In- 
vestment. Unfortunately,  our  financial 
assistance  and  fixed  investment  cannot, 
by  itself,  provide  the  basis  for  needed 
change  in  Latin  America.  Unless  there 
is  a  suflBcient  number  of  trained  people 
to  underpin  development,  the  effort  will 
not  succeed. 

Statistics  of  the  magnitude  of  Latin 
America's  requirements  and  the  number 
of  trained  people  in  Latin  America  to 
meet  them  are  at  best  sketchy.  Never- 
theless, from  knowledgeable  estimates,  it 
is  possible  to  get  an  idea  of  the  scale  of 
the  problem.  For  example,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  40  million  of  the  region's  200 
million  people  are  now  under  slum 
dwellers.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Lima.  Sao 
Paulo.  Buenos  Aires,  and  Caracas,  un- 
trained rural  people  huddle  in  slums  and 
create  a  staggering  need  for  more 
schools,  more  teachers,  more  houses, 
more  medical  and  sanitation  facilities. 
Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  migrants  flee- 
ing from  the  harsh  conditions  in  the 
rural  areas  keeps  flowing.  To  provide 
600.000  self-help  houses  a  year  and  as- 
sistance in  community  projects,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  minimum  of  12,000  persons 
trained  in  construction  techniques  are 
needed — or  1  construttion  worker  per 
50  housing  units  per  year — to  make  some 
impact  on  the  dreadful  rural  and  urban 
housing  situation. 

The  November  1961,  report  of  the  Di- 
recting Council  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  gives  an  idea  of 
the  scale  of  the  problem  with  regard  to 
health.  According  to  the  report.  In  all 
Latin  America  there  are  now  only  100,- 
000  doctors,  37,000  nurses,  and  38,000 
dentists,  while  another  100,000  doctors, 
23,000  nurses,  and  62,000  dentists  are 
immediately  needed.  To  close  the  gap 
between  existing  and  needed  health  per- 
sonnel, PAHO's  Directing  Covmcil  urged 
the  training  of  more  auxiliary  health 
workers.  For  instance,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  169,000  auxiliary  nurses 
above  the  94,000  presently  employed  in 
Latin  American  national  health  serv- 
ices. Such  auxiliaries  would  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  Directing  Council,  "an  army 
of  less  exjjensively  educated  workers  who 
under  the  guidance  of  more  highly 
trained  practitioners  can  carry  on  the 
bulk  of  activities  in  the  health  services." 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  yet,  has 
not  undertaken  a  sufficient  program  to 
develop  Latin  America's  human  re- 
sources. A  pattern  of  assistance  has 
emerged  reminiscent  of  conventional 
programs  of  foreign  aid.  There  Is  the 
familiar  balance-of -payments  aid,  sup- 
port for  worthwhile  public  works,  prop- 
ping up  of  needed  Industries,  piecemeal 
assistance  to  some  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  small  technical  assistance 
missions. 


Regarding  the  number  of  U.S.  tech- 
nicians in  Latin  America,  Senators  Mc- 
Gee,  Moss,  Engle.  and  Young,  in  their 
February  13,  1962,  report  of  their  study 
mission  to  South  Ajnerica.  declare: 

It  is  obvious  most  everywhere  that  the 
United  States  has  fallen  far  short  of  sup- 
plying enough  technicians.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  need  for  agricultural,  engineer- 
ing, urbcxn.  educational,  and  medical  tech- 
nicians. Whatever  the  circumstances  else- 
where In  the  world,  there  remains  a  critical 
need  for  a  substantial  increase  in  technical 
aid  in  Latin  America.  We  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  our  Peace  Corps  In  ac- 
tion, but  B\irely  this  can  be  a  source  of  much 
of  the  technical  aid  needed  by  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  Keen  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  receiving  Peace  Ckirps  units.  (VS. 
Senate,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Doc.  No.  91. 
"Study  Mission  to  South  America,"  Novem- 
ber-December 1961.  Report  of  Senators 
Qale  W.  McGex,  Prank  E.  Moss,  Clais 
Engle.  and  Stephen  M.  Yottnc  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Feb.  13,  1962,  p.  16.) 

Yet  without  widespread  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  skills  the  prosi>ects  for 
economic  progress  and  prosi>erity  are 
dim. 

A  related  weakness  in  the  Alliance 
has  been  noted  by  a  number  of  observ- 
ers. In  Its  newsletter  of  March  27, 
1962,  Vision  commented: 

The  Alliance  is  now  in  motion  and  want 
of  a  popular  spirit  is  actually  Impeding  ita 
progress. 

The  Washington  Post  In  an  editorial 
on  April  16,  1962,  stated: 

One  reason  the  Alliance  is  lagging  Is 
that  people  still  don't  know  about  its  great 
pur]X>6es. 

Governor  Munoz-Marin,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
on  Latin  American  affairs  and  one  who 
knows  how  to  encourage  a  depressed 
nation  to  raise  Itself  by  Its  bootstraps, 
declared  in  an  address  on  May  4,  1962: 

^Tiat  deeply  troubles  me  is  the  seeming 
lack  of  emotional  commitment  In  Latin 
America  toward  this  great  and  historical 
venture.  The  Alliance  cannot  be  purely 
an  economic  undertaking,  a  transfusion  of 
capital  and  skills.  To  succeed,  it  must  stir 
the  hearts  of  men.  It  must  Inspire  them  to 
dreiun  and  hope,  and  then  to  work  hard 
and  purposefully. 

To  overcome  popular  apathy,  I  have 
seen  recommendations  that  the  Alliance's 
goals  and  Its  progress  be  publicized  at 
the  grassroots  level.  I  do  not  believe 
that  advertising  the  Alliance  is  likely  to 
ignite  hope  and  Inspire  emotional  com- 
mitment. After  centuries  of  being 
abused  or  ignored,  the  Latin  American 
laborer  is  cynical  and  skeptical  of  prom- 
ises emanating  from  government  offices 
in  far-off  capitals.  Moreover,  the  lofted 
overall  objectives  and  programs  of  the 
Alliance  have  little  meaning  to  people 
who  are  barely  aware  of  life  beyond  their 
villages. 

A  way  must  be  foimd  to  carry  the  spark 
of  hope  directly  to  the  people.  They 
must  be  given  a  feeling  of  personal  par- 
ticipation. They  must  be  able  to  reap 
personal  benefit,  however  modest.  Only 
then  will  they  be  able  to  grasp  the  larger 
meaning  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
their  community,  their  nation,  and  the 
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hemisphere.  Only  then  will  they  be  in- 
spired, in  the  words  of  Munoz  Marin,  "to 
dream  and  hope,  and  then  to  work  hard 
and  piuposefully." 

In  these  circumstances  success  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  both  economic 
and  psychological  teims  depends  on 
mobilizing  large  numbers  of  capable  peo- 
ple who  can  assist  and  act  as  catalysts 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 
ple to  overcome  the  conditions  of  under- 
employment. In  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  this  will  have  to  be  a  massive 
effort.  But  this  fact  should  not  deter  us. 
We  are  able  to  mobilize  our  human  and 
material  resources  in  war.  In  the  pres- 
ent battle  against  the  human  misery  and 
economic  stagnation  which  breed  hatred 
and  violence,  there  must  be  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  similar  dimensions. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ter-American Development  Corps.  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  the  Americas 
will  respond  with  as  much  dedication 
to  the  challenge  of  a  more  just  society 
as  former  generations  answered  the  call 
to  defend  the  Americas  from  physical 
attack. 

Most  of  the  people  for  such  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Corps  can  be 
recruited  in  Latin  America  itself  from 
the  more  developed  regions.  Some  of 
the  more  advanced  countries  of  Latin 
America  should  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute to  their  neighbors,  particularly 
In  the  fields  of  health  and  primary  edu- 
cation. In  Argentina,  for  instance,  the 
literacy  rate  is  estimated  at  87  percent 
as  compared  to  42  percent  In  Peru.  In 
the  field  of  medicine  there  was  in  1959  a 
physician  for  every  702  persons  in  Ar- 
gentina as  compared  with  1  for  every  813 
in  the  United  States. 

Volunteers  can  also  be  accepted  from 
Exiropean  and  other  free,  developed 
countries.  For  instance,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Israel  should  be  able  to  provide  doc- 
tors and  medical  teams  as  well  as  other 
skilled  personnel. 

A  preeminent  role  could  be  placed  by 
young  people  of  the  American  Republics 
who  have  received  sufficient  training  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  would  assist. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  majority  of 
the  Corps  to  be  advanced  technical  ex- 
perts. It  could  make  use  of  the  skills, 
energies,  and  flexibility  of  young  people 
In  both  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  to  assist  for  a  year  or  two  in  im- 
proving agricultural  methods,  health 
services,  self-help  housing,  community 
development,  roadbuilding.  and  in  liter- 
acy campaigns. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  from  Latin  Americans 
asking  how  they  can  contribute  their 
services.  Last  October  and  November, 
Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  toured  Latin  America.  He 
was  repeatedly  asked  by  young  people 
why  they  couJd  not  participate  in  the 
program. 

The  Peace  Corps  currently  has  on  duty 
in  Latin  America  231  members.  Forty - 
three  more  are  in  the  host  countries  in 
training  status.  Another  423  are  in 
trailing  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
total  of  697.    This  is  a  pitifully  small 


number  for  a  continent  of  200  million 
people  who  desperately  need  assistance 
to  meet  their  overwhelming  problems. 

The  excellent,  though  limited,  work 
the  Peace  Corps  has  done  demonstrates 
the  course  that  must  be  followed.  Its 
scope  must  be  vastly  expanded  smd  aug- 
mented with  the  pent-up  skills  and 
energies  of  Latin  America's  own  people. 

Large  numbers  of  skilled  people  are 
needed  to  work  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  Latin  America.  I  call  for  a 
diiect  human-contact  program  on  a 
scale  not  previously  envisioned.  Al- 
though the  program  will  take  time  to 
develop,  if  some  noticeable  measure  of 
success  is  to  be  achieved,  something  on 
the  order  of  75.000  to  100,000  workers 
would  be  needed,  of  which  about  10.000 
to  20,000  would  have  to  come  from  the 
United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  a  small  experiment 
in  inter-American  cooperation  is  under- 
way. Eighteen  Dominican  volunteers 
trained  together  with  21  Americans  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  4  months  in  agricul- 
tural and  community  development. 
Last  week  they  left  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  live  together  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Corps  should  be  administered  under  truly 
inter-American  auspices — such  as  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Vol- 
unteers should  be  chosen  for  service  in 
a  particular  coimtry  solely  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications,  not  by  nationality.  They 
should  be  imbued  not  only  with  a  sense 
of  service  but  with  that  intangible,  but 
powerful,  spirit  of  pan-Americanism. 

With  regard  to  housing,  a  matter  of 
dire  need  throughout  Latin  America,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  main- 
tains the  Inter -American  Housing  Cen- 
ter in  Bogotd,  Colombia.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  possibilities  outside  of  the 
regional  organization.  For  instance,  the 
University  of  Chile  and  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Santiago,  Chile,  both  hold 
short  courses  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munity development.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Peace  Corps  in  recruiting 
and  training  could  serve  £is  guidelines. 

The  establishment  of  an  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Corps  could  be 
financed  by  a  redirection  of  funds  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  the  Latin 
American  countries  themselves  providing 
a  substantial  contribution  which  could 
be  provided  in  part  through  counterpart 
funds  from  Public  Law  480  and  other  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion — to  achieve 
the  rapid  development  of  Latin  America 
we  must  make  available  a  large  number 
of  skilled  people — from  the  United 
States,  from  Western  Europe  and,  most 
important,  from  Latin  America  itself — 
who  can  contribute  to  development  on 
the  spot  and  who  can  teach  the  needed 
skills.  Without  such  a  direct  human- 
contact  program  we  nm  the  danger  that 
development  may  be  too  slow,  that  cur- 
rent doubts  will  turn  to  bitter  disillu- 
sion, that  the  promise  kindled  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  remain  un- 
fullllled. 


JUSTIFICATION  FOR  A  TAX  CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washincrton  [Mr.  Pelxy]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30 
the  United  States  ended  her  fiscal  year. 
During  the  12 -month  period  prior  to  that 
date  the  Federal  Government  spent  $7 
billion  more  than  its  Income  from  taxes. 
In  the  last  31  years  there  have  been  25 
deficits.  Furthermore,  prospects  are  for 
an  additional  $4  billion  deficit  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  ye*-. 

Meanwhile  there  is  growing  pressure 
for  an  immediate  tax  cut  to  stave  off  a 
slump  In  business.  In  this  connection, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently 
added  its  voice  to  those  favoring  Imme- 
diate reduction.  It  calls  for  a  tax  cut 
totaling  between  $5  billion  and  $8  billion 
as  a  business  stimulant.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  expressing  its  views  the 
chamber  acknowledged  that  the  reduc- 
tion would  further  unbalance  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

In  all  fairness  I  think  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  chamber  has  ac- 
tively sought  cuts  In  spending  so  the 
overall  ix>licy  Is  not  quite  as  radical  as 
might  appear  at  first  blush.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  reaction  as  an  admirer  of 
the  U.S.  chamber  Is  critical  and  I  hardly 
expected  that  this  great  business  organ- 
ization would  be  following  the  Keynes- 
lan  concept  of  planned  deficits  and 
openly  advocating  tax  cutting  without 
dovetailing  such  a  policy  to  a  simultane- 
ous cut  In  Federal  spending  so  as  to 
provide  a  balanced  budget. 

What  is  more.  I  do  not  believe  the 
chamber  voices  the  views  of  businessmen 
generally;  at  least  the  June  30  report  of 
the  Research  Institute  said  62  percent 
of  businessmen  were  opposed  to  a  tax 
cut  now  if  it  resulted  In  higher  deficits. 

That  is  encouraging  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Chamber  like  business- 
men generally  favor  an  Immediate  cut 
In  taxes  along  uith  an  Immediate  re- 
duction In  nonessential  Government 
expenditures. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower described  recently  the  situation, 
where  government  spending  Is  Increased 
with  simultaneous  tax  cuts,  as  a  political 
paradise.  I  know  the  directors  of  the 
UJS.  chamber  know  about  that  political 
paradise  but  know  also  those  who  reside 
there  are  not  due  to  achieve  eternal  eco- 
nomic salvation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taxes  are  too  high.  They 
must  be  cut,  but  Federal  spending  is 
too  high  also.    It  must  be  cut  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure is  to  cut  spending  first. 

In  this  respect  General  Eisenhower 
boldly  called  for  substantial  cuts  in  the 
Nation's  $51  billion  defense  budget  and 
since  then  I  have  read  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  has 
notified  the  President  of  a  cost  reduction 
program  which  will  save  $750  million  In 
fiscal  1963  and  thereafter  $3  billion  each 
year    without    ImjMdrlng    our    military 


strengtli.  I  have  great  confidence  in  Mr. 
McNamara. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  nondefense 
spending  also  tremendous  savings  are 
possible. 

To  me,  all  this  talk  and  pressure  for 
tax  relief  is  shortsighted.  Unless  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  reduced  the  long- 
range  effect  of  lowering  taxes  would  be 
most  serious.  European  bankers  are 
alarmed  at  what  they  see  going  on  In 
this  country.  They  have  watched  the 
cheaperJng  of  our  dollar  and  If  we  do  not 
mend  oxir  ways  and  act  In  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner,  this  country  could  be 
in  for  real  economic  trouble. 

Of  course,  the  United  States,  together 
with  10  other  countries,  have  created  a  $6 
billion  pool  of  gold  and  hard  money  to  be 
available  in  case  of  trouble.  But  in 
reality  that  is  little  more  than  a  medical 
"gerltol  •  to  bolster  up  confidence.  The 
United  States  must  get  at  the  source  of 
the  trouble,  not  try  and  cure  symptoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  before  the  House 
right  now  is  HJl.  11921— legislation  to 
authorLie  more  foreign  assistance.  Can- 
not and  should  not  the  Congress  take 
anothei  look  at  this  program?  Cannot 
we  start  on  a  return  road  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility by  holding  do^^Ti  on  spending 
for  foreign  aid?  Are  we  able  to  afford 
the  scale  of  this  foreign  aid?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

The  President  a  week  or  so  ago  de- 
scribed the  United  States  as  fomenting  a 
world  revolution  against  poverty.  With 
that  ob.iectlve  I  have  agreed.  I  have  al- 
ways supported  that  Idea  as  self-interest. 

But  I  have  supported  cuts  In  the  pro- 
gram and  I  do  so  more  urgently  today, 
because  In  our  own  self-interest  I  think 
we  cannot  continue  It  on  such  a  vast 
scale. 

Mr.  Shaker,  I  repeat,  to  Justify  a  tax 
cut  theie  must  be  a  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion In  Government  expenditures.  I  say 
such  expenditures  can  and  should  be 
made.  I  say  that  our  foreign  assistance 
program  Is  one  of  the  areas  In  which 
those  expenditures  can  be  reduced. 

It  Is  high  time  in  our  own  self-Interest 
to  reappraise  the  whole  foreign  aid 
concept. 

In  this  connection  I  wonder  why  not 
make  a  good  start  by  cutting  off  our  list 
the  25  so^^lled  neutral  nations  that  met 
in  September  1961,  in  Belgrade.  Alto- 
gether ttie  members  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference have  received  In  excess  of  $8  bil- 
lion from  us.  Let  us  not  forget  these  25 
so-calle<3  neutral  nations,  while  criticiz- 
ing the  United  States,  were  tolerant 
toward  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  m  part  thanks  to  our  aid,  today 
are  prosperous.  In  the  past  these  coun- 
tries have  received  a  total  of  more  than 
$47  billion  from  us.  They  no  longer  need 
tur  aid.    They  should  be  off  our  list  too. 

Why  go  on  trying  to  foment  this  revo- 
lution aijainst  poverty  all  over  the  world? 
V/hy  not  plant  the  seeds  of  friendship 
and  freedom  only  where  they  will  find 
fertile  soil  and  thereby  limit  our  spend- 
ii^. 


I  agree  with  those  who  say  our  own 
prosperity  and  Indeed  oiu"  whole  economy 
requires  a  tax  cut.  This  stimulant  to 
business  would  help  the  whole  interna- 
tional picture  Including  the  recipient 
nations  of  our  foreign  assistance.  In 
other  words  If  we  want  to  help  rehabili- 
tate the  backward  countries  we  must 
look  to  our  own  fundamental  financial 
soundness.  This  can  be  done.  How? 
First,  by  eliminating  all  aid  to  the  Com- 
munists and  to  pro-Soviet  nations. 
Second,  let  us  recognize  that  our  money 
and  goods  will  not  buy  friendship  and 
unfriendly  nations  can  be  cut  off  too. 

To  sum  up,  I  urge  that  the  House  stop 
any  more  assistance  to  Belgrade  Con- 
ference nations,  to  Poland  and  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan.  If  we  did  this 
and  cut  off  the  six  Latin  countries  which 
refused  to  support  the  United  States  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  reading  Castro  out  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  as 
I  understand  it,  $2  billion  could  be  saved 
from  the  1963  budget.  That  does  not 
consider  the  $6  billion  still  unexpended 
and  in  the  program  unspent  from  last 
year. 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  start  toward 
justifying  an  Immediate  tax  cut.  I  sup- 
port a  cut  In  spending  first  and  then  a 
cut  in  taxes. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Riley  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followirig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  2  hours,  on  July  23, 
1962,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine),  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  OTCoNSKi  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Berry  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  KiRWAN  In  two  instances  and  to 
Include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  today. 

Mr.  Santangelo. 

Mr.  Adair  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  Include,  following  the  remarks 
made  earlier  this  afternoon,  the  minority 
views  of  Mrs.  Chxjrch  of  Illinois  and  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Gallagher  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Fino. 


Mr.  MacGrecor. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Casey  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  In  Committee  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  McDowell  to  include  extraneous 
matter  In  connection  with  his  remarks 
made  In  Committee  today. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  1609.  An  act  fcx-  the  relief  of  De- 
mi trios  Dunis; 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Moiirkakoe; 

HH.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stt'Ua  Todaro; 

H.R.  3483.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez; 

H.R.  3492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian HermosUla  Sanches; 

HJl.  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chikoko 
Shlnagawa; 

HJl.  4330.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  members 
retired  prior  to  Jtme  1.  1958.  under  section 
4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  section 
6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (60  Stat. 
995): 

HJl.  7719.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(d) 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  (50  App.  UJS.C.  456(d) )  to  authorize 
certain  persons  who  complete  a  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Cotist  and  Geodetic  Survey; 

UJl.  8862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Redl; 

EJl.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden; 

HJl.  9468.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Yu; 

HJl.  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Homann-Herimberg  (nee  Wagner);  and 

HJl.  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roslna 
Luisi  (Sister  Mary  Roslna)  and  Maria 
FaUbene  (Sister  M.  Valentina). 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  1264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Dale 
Frazler. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
ap]}roval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  July  5,  1962: 

HJl.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Carolina  Power  A  Light  Co. 
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On  July  9.  1962: 

H.R.  1609.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Deml- 
trlos  Dunls; 

H.R.  1899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stavros 
Michael  Mourk&kos; 

H.R.  2237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Stella  Todaro; 

HJi.  3483.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marguerite  de  Soepkez; 

H.R.  3942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sebas- 
tian Hermo6llla  Sanches; 

H.R.  3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chikoko 
Shinagawa: 

H.R.  4330.  An  act  to  provide  unifra-m  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  members 
retired  prior  to  J\ine  1,  1958.  under  section 
4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  section 
6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (60  Stat. 
995); 

H.R.  7719.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(d) 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  456(d))  to  author- 
ize certain  persons  who  complete  a  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  program  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey; 

H.R.  8862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Eleanore  Redl; 

H.R.  9180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden: 

H.R.  9468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Yu; 

H.R.  9588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Hc«nann-Herimberg  ( nee  Wagner ) ;  and 

H.R.  10960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosina 
Lulsl  (Sister  Mary  Roslna)  and  Maria  Fatl- 
bene  (Sister  M.  Valent^na). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Wednesday.  July  11,  1962,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  as 
follows: 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  determination 
of  the  quantity  of  natural  rubber  needed  in 
the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpile 
by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion (OCDM).  succeeded  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  (OEP).  Executive  Office 
of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  reporting  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  laud  classification 
of  the  lands  in  the  Cow  Creek  unit.  Trinity 
River  division.  Central  Valley  project,  has 
been  completed,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
172.  83d  Congress;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Appropriations. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  relative  to  a  re- 
search contract  for  the  amount  of  $98,000 
which  was  negotiated  by  this  Agency  under 
the  date  of  June  15,  1962.  with  the  CBS 
Laboratories,  a  division  of  Colvunbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  152,  81st  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  administration 
of  contracts  for  rental  of  automatic  data 
processing    equipment    at    selected   military 


installations  within  the  Department  at  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Inadequate  rental  rates  charged 
for  Government  quarters  furnished  to  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  military  departments 
in  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2275.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  on  records  proposed  for 
dlspvoeal  under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  with  that  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
U  S.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens  who  have  been  found  ad- 
missible to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
US.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the 
authority  contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2279.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  involving  an  increase  In  the 
amount  of  $23,300,000  for  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Commission  (H.  Doc.  No.  467);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2280.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  authorize  reimbursement  to  appro- 
priations of  the  US.  Secret  Service  of  moneys 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  counterfeits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. Report  pursuant  to  57  Statutes  380; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1967).  Or- 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Special  study  mission  to  Poland  and 
Austria;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1968).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R. 
11099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and  Human 
Development,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1969).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1824.  An  act  to  create  an  additional  judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be 
known  as  the  middle  district  of  Florida; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1970) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  12430.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  thereunder  to  be  appro- 
priated for  loans  for  the  provision  of  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  to  provide  that  such 
loans  shall  hereafter  be  made  only  for  new 
construction;  to  the  Comnalttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr   BARING : 
HJl.    12431    A   bill   to  provide  for  certain 
commercial  use  of  land  at  McCarran  Airport. 
Clark  County,  Nev..  if  it  is  determined  that 
such  land  is  not  needed  for  the  operation  of 
such    airport;    to   the   Committee   on   Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENTON: 
H.R.  12432.  A  bill  to  provide  that  primary 
elections   and   runoff  primary   elections   for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall   be  held  on  the   same 
day   throughout   the    United    States;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr   DINGELL: 
H.R.   12433.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRANT: 
H  R.  12434.  A  bill  to  faclllUte  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  JOHWSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  12435.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Scien- 
tific Reserve  In  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REU8S: 
H  R.  12436.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  designation  and 
administration  of  the  Ice  Age  National  Sci- 
entific Reserve  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ur.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  12437.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with   respect 
to  feed  for  animals;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  12438    A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  $1,000  in  the  case  of 
a  joint  return  and  $500  in  the  case  of  all 
other  returns  and  to  permit  a  deduction  of 
40  percent  of  the  rent  (but  not  more  than 
$500)    by    a   primary   residential    tenant;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD: 
H.R.  12439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  of  duty 
for  all  grades  of  fluorspar  at  $7.50  per  short 
ton   ($8.40  per  long  ton);   to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12440.  A  bill  to  limit  the  rental  pay- 
ment for  use  of  certain  machines  and  equip- 
ment which  may  take  Into  account  In  com- 
puting   payments    under    certain    cost-plus 
contracts    with    the    United    States;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12441.  A    bill    to   amend   section    634 
of    the   Foreign    Assistance   Act   of    1961;    to 
the   Committee  on   Foreign   Affairs. 

H  R.  12442.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  program  of 
additional  unemplo3rment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  equalization  grants,  to  extend 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program,  to  establish  Federal  requirements 


with  reiipect  to  the  weekly  benefit  amo\mt 
and  limit  the  tax  credits  available  to  em- 
ployers In  a  State  which  doee  not  meet  such 
requirements,  to  establish  a  Federal  require- 
ment prohibiting  States  from  denying  com- 
pensation to  workers  tmdergolng  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining  and  deny  tax 
credits  to  employers  In  a  State  which  does 
not  meet  such  requirement,  to  increase  the 
wage  haite  for  the  Federal  unemploj'ment 
tax.  to  iiicrease  the  rate  of  the  Federtil  un- 
employment tux,  to  establish  a  Federal  addi- 
tional ccmpenaatlon  and  equalization  ac- 
count In  the  unemployment  trust  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

HJl.  U:443.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Linden 
Grove  Cemetery  National  Memorial  at  Cov- 
ington. Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.   13444.  A  bill   to  amend  section   102 
of  the   I'orelgn  Assistance  Act  of   1961;    to 
the  Comnlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.J.  R(!S.  806.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  July  15.  1962.  to  July  21.  1962. 
as  "National  Drum  Corps  Week";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARVEY  of  Indiana: 

HJ.  R(s.  807.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendm<.>nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarlan 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  if  participation  therein  is  not  com- 
pulsory: to  tb«  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PRICE: 
H.  Res.  720.  Resolution      authorizing     the 
printing  of  "United  States  Defense  Policies 
in  1961"  as  a  House  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  721.  Resolution  to  develop  and  sus- 
tain a  just  and  enduring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  iSt^II,  memo- 
rials were  presented  euid  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  a  navigation 
siu-vey  of  portions  of  the  Sacramento. 
Feather,  and  American  Rivers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  declaring  that  the  public 
policy  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  encroachment  by  the 
Federal  Government  upon  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  States  which  comprise  this 
Nation,  the  determent  of  free  enterprise  by 
excrasive  Federal  taxation  and  regulation; 
and  continued  extravagant  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  im- 
mediate and  drastic  steps  be  taken  to  restore 
the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  of 
the  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  12445.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gor- 
gon lo  B.  Pollcar.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'ERIEN  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  12446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tong  n 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ©"NEIUl.: 
B  Jl.  12447.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leung 
Tung  Ung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  12448.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  orthicon  Image  assembly  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 
Aufnista,  Ga.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERUUN: 
E.R.  12449.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladimir 
E.  Pr3rmak.  MJD.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll. 

380.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
James  C.  Lattin,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex..  relative 
to  a  redress  of  grievance  relating  to  being 
denied  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
by  the  State  Suprenae  Court  of  New  Mexico; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Propo$e>i    EcUbIi$hmeiit    of    Ice    Afe 
Scientific  Re$erTe  in  Wi$con$ia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committ(«  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs todiiy  Is  holding  hearings  on  bills 
H.R.  740i>  and  H.R.  7236. 

The  bills,  il  adopted,  would  create  an 
Ice  age  scientific  reserve  In  Wisconsin. 

The  piupose  would  be  to  preserve, 
within  our  national  park  system,  gla- 
cially sculptured  formations  of  great  geo- 
logical, scientific,  and  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  the  need  for  urgent  action  on 
this  legislation.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  excerpts  of  my  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLET   URCIS   SI>CXDUP    ON    NATIONAL    MORAINX 

Park 
(Excerpts  of  address  by  Senator  Alkxandex 
WoiT,    Republican,    of    Wisconsin,    over 
Wlsconsla  radio  stations,  weekend  of  July 
7  and  8.  1962) 

The  Nation  today  is  moving  ahead  agri- 
culturally, industrially,  utilizing  more  and 


more  of  our  nattiral  resources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  186  million  citizens;  and  undergoing 
other  changes  that  literally  reshaped  the 
face  of  America. 

In  our  race  for  progress,  necessary  though 
it  is.  we  must  not  waste,  destroy,  or  lose  by 
negligence,  significant  feattires  of  our  out- 
of-door  natural  heritage. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  we  possess 
unique  and  unequaled  moraines;  natural 
formations,  sculptured  over  10.000  years  ago 
by  glaciers  of  the  Ice  age.  of  great  geological, 
scientific,  and  historical  significance. 

In  1958  and  again  In  1960.  I  introduced 
legislation,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegation,  for  preserving  our 
moraines.  Following  these  legislative  pro- 
posals the  National  Park  Service  conducted  a 
4-year  survey.  As  a  result  of  the  Information 
obtained  from  the  study  the  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historical  Sites,  and 
Monuments,  unanimously  endorsed  the  idea 
of  preserving  these  moraines  within  the  U^S. 
national  park  system. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  President's  conserva- 
tion message  to  Congress  also  gave  high  pri- 
ority to  the  project,  as  one  of  the  10  most 
urgently  needed  new  areas  for  inclusion  in 
the  national  park  system. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions — and  urglngs 
by  myself  and  other  Members  of  Congress, 
the  National  Parks  Subcommittee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  legislation  for  July  9. 

Nattirally,  I  shall  urge  expeditious  consid- 
eration of  this  measure.  Unless  there  is 
fast  action,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  final 
approval  of  this  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

In  endorsing  the  project,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  however,  made  some  recom- 
mendations on  the  scope  of  the  program. 
As  proposed,  the  project,  referred  to  as  the 
Ice  Age  National  Scientific  Reserve,  would 
cover  about  32,500  acres  of  which  20,000  are 


now   in   public    ownership.     Generally    this 
would  consist  of  land  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Eastern  area  (portions  of  the  northern 
unit  of  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  and 
Campbellsport  area)  :  In  this  area.  17.000 
acres  would  ultimately  be  required,  16.000  In 
the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  and  1,000  in 
the  Campbellsport  area.  Of  this.  12.000  acres 
are  already  acquired  in  the  Kettle  Moraine 
State  Forest. 

2.  Central  area  (portions  of  Devils  Lake 
State  Park) :  2,500  acres  is  already  Included 
in  Devils  Lake  State  Park,  and  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  an  additional  1,000  acres  would 
be  rf'quired. 

3.  Northwestern  area  (portions  of  Chip- 
pewa County) :  In  this  wilderness  of  more 
than  300  lakes  and  swamps,  5.000  acres  are 
already  in  county  forest.  An  additional  5,000 
acres,  for  a  total  of  10,000  acres,  would  be 
required. 

4.  Related  areas,  subject  to  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Wisconein:  A  total  of  1,000  acres 
is  the  maximum  envisaged  as  needing  to  be 
acquired  for  such  additional  areas,  which 
might  include  Sheboygan  Marsh  In  Sheboy- 
gan County,  the  Cross  Plains  area  in  Dane 
County,  the  John  Mulr  birthplace  area  in 
Marquette  County,  Camp  Douglas  Buttes  in 
central  Wisconsin,  and  Interstate  Park  in 
St.  Croix  County. 

Even  with  speedy  action  the  project,  if 
adopted  as  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Interior,  would  require  2  years  of  further 
planning.  For  this  reason.  It  is  extremely 
Important  that  every  effort  be  made  to  get 
final  approval  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition  to  preserving  a  significant  fea- 
tvire  of  OUT  national  landscape,  the  scien- 
tific reserve  would  be  a  great  asset  to  our 
tourist  industry — now  a  major  source  of  in- 
come for  Wisconsin. 
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Sominary  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WXST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  press  release 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 

Nearly  $600  million  has  already  been  ob- 
ligated under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  for  the  education  of  American 
youth,  it  has  been  announced  by  Abraham 
Ribicoff,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  is  part  of  an  estimated  billion-dollar 
program  authorized  by  Congress  in  1958. 

In  making  a  report  of  progress  under  the 
act  in  Its  fourth  working  year,  Secretary 
Ribicoff  emphasized  the  following  achieve- 
ments: Approximately  350.000  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  have  been  enabled  to 
attend  colleges  and  universities  by  borrowing 
some  $225  million  to  help  finance  their  edu- 
cation: during  the  past  4  years,  nearly  $300 
million  has  been  made  available  to  elomen- 
•  tary  and  high  schools  for  strengthening  in- 
struction in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  languages.  These  funds  were  sup- 
plied on  a  matching  basis  by  the  Federal  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  States;  17  million 
children  in  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  have  benefited  from  counseling  and 
guidance  testing  services. 

"Under  the  various  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  courses  of 
study  important  to  careers  in  areas  of  critical 
manpower  shortage  have  been  greatly 
strengthened,"  Secretary  Ribicoff  said;  "in 
addition,  millions  of  young  people  are  being 
helped  to  Identify  their  talents  and  to 
develop  their  abilities  In  the  directions  best 
suited  to  them  individually.  This  freedom 
of  choice  is  of  extreme  importance  in  our 
democratic  socle tj'." 

"While  a  great  deal  more  is  needed  to  bring 
our  schools  to  the  high  level  of  exceUence  we 
seek,"  he  added,  "these  and  other  programs 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  are 
helping  our  schools  achieve  a  new  quality 
that  represents  a  definite  forward  step  for 
our  entire  educational  system." 

Highlights  of  developments  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  are: 

GUIDANCE,    COUNSELING.    AND    TESTING 

The  Office  of  Education  has  made  $47.8 
million  available  to  schools  for  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  programs,  and  local 
schools  are  now  employing  the  equivalent  of 
21.800  full-time  guidance  personnel,  as  com- 
pared with  only  12.000  before  the  passage  of 
the  act.  More  than  11.000  men  and  women 
have  attended  sjjecial  institutes  to  train  for 
professional  careers  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, or  to  Improve  their  skills  in  these  fields, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $22.4  million. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities.  17  million 
high  school  students  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  take  scholastic  ability  and 
achievement  testa  under  special  counseling 
and  guidance  programs. 

SCIENCE.    MATHEMATICS,    AND    MODERN 
LANGUAGES 

The  Office  o^  Education  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  on  a  50-50  matching  basis, 
have  earmarked  approximately  $300  million 
for  new  laboratory  and  other  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  of  classrooms  to  Improve 
the  teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  and 


modern  foreign  languages  in  the  Nation's 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  addition,  loans  totaling  $2.7  million 
have  been  made  to  approximately  180  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  this 
purpose. 

More  than  15.000  public  classrooms  have 
been  remodeled  under  this  program,  and 
more  than  4,000  new  electronic  language  lab- 
oratories have  been  constructed.  Well  over 
half  of  the  projects  have  been  in  small 
schools  with  less  than  1.000  students,  and 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  local  school  dis- 
tricts has  received  fvmds  for  equipment  to 
teach  science.  Some  States  report  a  doubling 
in  enrollments  in  language  classes  in  both 
elementary  and  high  schools,  and  Increases  in 
science  and  mathematics  enrollments  are 
general  throughout  the  Nation. 

More  than  half  of  the  money  lent  to  pri- 
vate schools  has  been  used  to  teach  science 
or  modern  languages  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history. 

As  a  further  boost,  an  additional  $7.9  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  enabled  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  'increase  their  specialists 
In  science,  mathematics,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  from  33  in  1958  to  well  over  200 
by  1962. 

STUDENT    LOANS 

Approximately  350,000  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  1.450  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  borrowed  $225  million  under 
the  student  loan  program  to  continue  their 
education.  The  Office  of  Education  fur- 
nished $202  million  of  this  total. 

By  June  30,  1962,  about  $5  million — five 
times  the  amount  now  due — will  have  been 
repaid  by  students  who  have  completed  their 
college  work.  About  one-fourth  of  the  bor- 
rowers now  paying  off  their  student  loans 
have  become  elementary  or  secondary  school- 
teachers. 

Grants  have  been  made  to  5.500  students 
under  the  graduate  fellowship  program,  de- 
signed to  train  college  teachers  to  help  meet 
the  current  shortage.  Thus  far.  $58.6  million 
has  been  obligated  for  this  program — half  of 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  fellows  and  half 
to  the  165  participating  graduate  schools  to 
help  establish  or  expand  the  graduate  pro- 
grams in  which  the  fellows  are  studying. 

LANGUAGE    DEVELOPMENT 

More  than  11.000  elementary  and  high 
school  language  teachers  have  gone  back  to 
summer  school  at  218  recently  established 
language  institutes,  to  learn  new  teaching 
methods  and  \he  use  of  new  teaching  ma- 
terials. To  date,  more  than  $18.5  million 
has  been  obligated  for  Improving  language 
teachers'  skills  In  this  way. 

As  another  important  phase  of  the  lan- 
guage development  program  under  the  act. 
53  language  and  area  centers  have  been  de- 
veloped in  colleges  and  universities  for  full- 
time  study  not  only  of  languages  but  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  languages  are  spoken. 
Enrollment  in  the  1960-61  academic  year 
reached  nearly  7.000.  Approximately  $6  mil- 
lion has  been  obligated  for  this  program. 

The  modern  languages  taught  in  the  cen- 
ters are  of  major  importance  to  government, 
business.  Industry,  and  education  In  this 
country.  Spoken  collectively  by  about  1  bil- 
lion people,  they  Include  Arabic,  Chinese, 
Hindi-Urdu.  Japanese.  Portuguese.  Russian, 
and  Spanish,  as  well  as  other  neglected  lan- 
guages. The  study  of  the  countries  Involved 
includes  such  courses  as  economics,  history, 
and  literature. 

In  addition,  more  than  1,600  graduate  stu- 
dents have  been  awarded  fellowships  for  the 
study  of  62  languages,  a  large  percentage  of 
them  for  study  of  languages  of  critical  im- 
portance to  our  national  purposes.  Sixty 
colleges  and  universities  offer  courses  for 
these  students,  and  to  date  $8.8  million  has 
been  obligated. 

As  a  first-time  research  effort,  $10.4  million 
has  been  obligated  for  206  projects  to  deter- 


mine the  greatest  needs  in  foreign  language 
Instruction,  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  foreign  language  teaching,  and  to  develop 
instructional  materials  such  as  grammars, 
readers,  and  dictionaries. 

TECHNICAL  TKAINING 

Under  the  technical  training  program,  both 
youth  and  adults  are  trained  as  highly  skilled 
technicians  in  fields  necessary  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  Adults  are  generally  workers 
who  seek  training  for  higher-level  Jobs  or 
who  are  brushing  up  on  latest  developments 
in  their  fields. 

Attendance  at  extension  classes  for  adult 
workers  reached  83.000  in  1961.  More  than 
7.500  youth  have  already  been  trained  as 
highly  skilled  technicians  and  graduated 
from  the  senior  high  school  and  postsecond- 
ary  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  mor« 
than  7.500  will  complete  their  training  by 
the  end  of  June. 

Total  enrollments  this  year  are  expected  to 
exceed  150,000  in  the  technical  training  pro- 
grams, an  Increase  of  150  percent  over  the 
first  year  of  the  program  Five  thousand 
women  enrolled  in  area  technical  training 
programs,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  data  proc- 
essing and  computed  programing,  electronics, 
and  mechanics. 

Placements  of  most  graduates  are  In 
defense-related  employment.  Jobs  were 
readily  found  for  the  graduates — in  some 
States, 'there  were  not  enough  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions available.  In  one  area.  600  students  in 
data- processing  techniques  accepted  Jobs  be- 
fore their  graduation.  Pay  for  high  school 
graduates  who  completed  the  additional  2- 
year  courses  in  technical  instruction,  in  the 
first  28  States  reporting,  was  as  high  as 
$7,200  and  averaged  $4,600  Pay  for  grad- 
uates of  the  high  school  programs  averaged 
$3,900. 

The  end  product  of  the  training  course  is 
the  highly  skilled  technician  whose  knowl- 
edge is  of  sufficient  range  to  permit  him  to 
shift  with  technological  change.  One  exam- 
ple of  the  departure  from  traditional  occupa- 
tional training  Is  the  new  classification  of 
welder-metallurgist,  a  dual  skill  necessary  to 
the  welding  trade  because  of  the  new  alloys 
lised  In  rocket  and  atomic  submarine  devel- 
opment. 

Thus  far.  $32.4  million  has  been  made 
available  to  the  States  under  this  program. 
Matching  on  a  50-50  basis  is  required,  but 
in  the  first  3  years  the  States  overmatched 
by  about  one-third. 

COMMUNICATION    MEDIUMS 

Nearly  $10  million  has  been  obligated  to 
support  160  research  projects  to  determine 
the  most  effective  way  of  using  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  teaching  machines, 
tape  recordings,  and  similar  communications 
mediums  for  educational  purposes.  Research 
grants  are  made  upon  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  New 
Educational  Mediums.  Nearly  60  have  been 
completed. 

Over  $4  million  has  been  obligated  for 
getting  Into  the  schools  Information  de- 
veloped by  research.  Altogether.  113  con- 
tracts for  this  work  have  been  awarded. 


National  Lottery  of  tbe  Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 


the  national  lottery  of  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

This  small  nation  derives  great  mone- 
tary benefit  from  its  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  people  like  to  gamble. 

In  1961,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Do- 
minican national  lottery  came  to  over 
$32  million.  The  Government's  income, 
some  $8  million,  was  not  earmarked  for 
any  particular  project  but  was  rather  ap- 
plied to  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  3  million 
people  in  this  country  which  means  that 
the  average  personal  expenditure  on  the 
national  lottery  was  about  $10  but  the 
per  capita  income  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public is  approximately  $300.  If  Ameri- 
cans spent  a  similar  share  of  their  in- 
come on  a  national  lottery,  the  gross 
receipts  of  such  a  lottery  would  be  well 
in  excess  of  $10  billion  a  year.  What  a 
tremendous  help  this  would  be  to  our 
overburdened  American  taxpayers. 


Conference  Procedure   on  Appropriation 
Bilk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9,  1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  granted.  I  include  herewith  the 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  relating  to  the 
question  of  conference  procedure  on  ap- 
propriation bills: 

US.  HotTSK  OP  Reprksentativxs  Ck>MMrrTiz  on 
Appropsutions  Resolution 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  live  within  its  income  in  26  of  the 
last  32  years,  and 

Whereas  the  national  debt  has  been  in- 
creased $32,100  million  since  the  end  of  the 
Korean  war  in  1988  with  interest  thereon 
now  approximating  $17,690  every  minute 
of  every  day  of  the  year;  and 

Whereas  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar, 
largely  as  a  result  of  deficit  spending,  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  pre-World  War  II  year 
of  1939:  and 

Whereas  the  latest  official  coat-of-llvlng 
Index  now  reaches  a  new  all-time  high  of 
129.1  percent  of  the  1947-49  base  measuring 
period;  and 

Whereas  since  January  1,  1958,  our  na- 
tional gold  holdings  have  declined  by  over 
$6,300  mUllon;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  highest  tax 
take  In  history,  the  Government  has  failed 
to  live  within  income  in  the  post-Korean 
war  period,  primarily  because  of  increased 
spending  for  notulefenae  rather  than  defense 
purposes  as  shown  by  the  66  i>ercent  in- 
crease in  nondefense  expenditure  as  against 
1  percent  increase  In  defense  spending  dur- 
ing the  1954-61  period;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  10  years  the 
Senate  has  raised  the  appropriation  bills 
above  the  amount  passed  by  the  House  by 
approximately  $32  billion;  and 

Whereas  the  inequitable  practice  of  con- 
ducting all  conferences  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  Senator  gives  the  Senate  a  dis- 
proportionate advantage,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  10  years  the  Senate 
conferees  have  been  able  to  retain  $22  billion 
out  of  the  $32  billion  in  increases  which  the 


Senate  added  to  House  appropriations — a 
2-to-l  ratio  In  favor  of  the  l>ody  consistently 
advocating  larger  appropriations.  Increased 
spending  and  corresponding  deficits:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  in  the  interest  of  national 
economy  and  a  sound  dollar,  a  reduction  In 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  in  the  interest 
of  equity  between  the  two  bodies  of  equal, 
coordinate  and  coequal  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives 
suggests  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  by  the  chair- 
man thereof  to  confer  immediately  with  a 
similar  special  committee  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  consider, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  any  fair  and 
reasonable  changes  in  appropriation  con- 
ference procedure  indicated  by  the  need  of 
the  times,  beginning  with  the  current  ses- 
sion; be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  inserted  in 
the  Conckcssional  Record. 

Agreed  to  July  9,  1962. 


Tax  Relief  Now  for  tiie  Small-Income 
Taxpayer  and  the  Primary  Residen- 
tial Tenants  Will  Help  Onr  Econ- 
omy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  (UR.  12438) 
which  will  give  the  Nation's  legion  of 
forgotten  taxpayers  tax  relief.  I  refer 
to  those  earning  less  than  $5,000  per 
year  and  who  file  short  forms.  I  also 
refer  to  those  who  are  the  primary  resi- 
dential tenants. 

My  bill  will  allow  the  short-form  tax- 
payer a  minimum  $500  deduction  in  lieu 
of  the  10-percent  standard  deduction 
computed  in  the  tax  schedules.  The  bill 
allows  married  couples  who  have  an  in- 
cwne  of  less  than  $10,000  a  minimum 
deduction  of  $1,000  in  lieu  of  the  10- 
percent  standard  deduction  in  the  tax 
schedules. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  part  of  the 
bill  reduces  the  tax  only  of  persons  with 
small  incomes. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  gives  need- 
ed relief  to  people  who  live  on  farms.  It 
allows  the  primary  residential  tenant  a 
deduction  of  $500  or  40  percent  of  their 
annual  rental,  whichever  is  less.  Since 
1932  people  living  in  cooperatives  have 
been  permitted  to  deduct  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  interest  and  real 
estate  taxes  paid  by  the  cooperative. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  person  who 
pays  rent  for  an  apartment  should  not 
be  permitted  a  correspc«iding  deduction. 
This  deduction  for  the  primary  resi- 
dential tenant  puts  him  in  a  position 
roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  a  person 
living  in  a  cooperative  or  in  a  private 
home. 

Since  this  bill  will  help  the  small - 
income  taxpayer,  it  will  increase  pur- 


chasing power  at  the  bottom  where  such 
increase  of  purchasing  power  is  most 
needed  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  strong 
stimulant  to  the  national  economy. 

I  have  set  forth  in  my  bill  the  revised 
schedules  of  withholdings  based  on  a 
minimiun  $500  deduction.  A  study  and 
a  comparison  of  the  proposed  new  sched- 
ules with  the  present  schedules  with  a 
10-percent  standard  deduction  will  dis- 
close the  extent  of  the  savings  that  the 
taxpayer  will  gain  by  the  adoption  of  my 
bill. 

I  hope  those  who  want  to  help  the 
American  taxpayer  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  support  himself  and  his  children  be- 
cause of  the  high  income  tax  will  sup- 
port my  bill. 


Great  Lakes  Shipping  Increases;  IIJS. 
Share  Fading  Rapidly;  Yet  Nation's 
Leaders  Refuse  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSK! 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9, 1962 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual 
our  Nation's  leaders  fiddle-faddle  while 
Rome  burns.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  recommended  against  my  bill 
providing  operating  and  construction 
subsidies  for  Great  Lakes  shipping.  This 
is  a  crippling  blow  to  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  Already  one  steamship  company 
on  the  Great  Lakes  has  announced  plans 
to  liquidate  its  fleet.  Others  are  soon 
to  follow.  Unless  our  Nation's  leaders 
wake  up  it  will  be  the  end  of  TJS.  ship- 
ping on  the  Great  Lakes  with  additional 
thousands  of  unemployed  because  of  for- 
eign competition. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  seem- 
ingly knows  little  of  the  fSLCts  of  life  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  If  they  do  know  they 
seemingly  do  not  care  what  happens.  I 
want  to  serve  notice  here  and  now  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  clearly  theirs.  When 
Great  Lakes  shippers  and  shipbuilders 
throw  in  the  towel,  our  Nation's  leaders 
can  wring  their  hands  with  glee  at  their 
handiwork.  These  Nation's  leaders 
seem  completely  unaware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  Great  Lakes  and  seem- 
ingly care  less. 

Total  Great  Lakes  shipping  of  iron  ore, 
coal  and  grain  during  May  of  this  year 
was  5  million  tons  ahead  of  last  year. 
But  at  the  same  time  American  vessels 
continued  to  lose  ground.  American 
ships  carried  only  13  percent  of  the  grain 
loaded.  Foreign  oceangoing  ships  car- 
ried 38  percent.  Canadian  lakers  car- 
ried a  whopping  49  i>ercent.  This  de- 
cline in  American  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  going  on  each  year  and 
each  month.  Foreign  ships  and  Cana- 
dian ships  are  taking  over  almost  com- 
pletely. Great  Lakes  shippers,  unions, 
shipbuilders,  and  workers  are  getting 
more  and  more  desperate  and  about  to 
throw  up  their  arms  in  despair. 
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The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  construc- 
tion, operational  and  depreciation  sub- 
sidles  offered  Canadian  and  foreign  ves- 
sels is  really  American  money.  The 
motto  of  our  Nation's  leaders  is  millions 
for  subsidies  for  foreign  and  Canadian 
shippers  but  not  one  penny  for  American 
Great  Lakes  shippers.  Their  decision  is 
"get  out  if  you  cannot  take  the  competi- 
tion." The  voices  and  cries  of  American 
shippers  and  workers  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
But  the  voices  of  foreign  interests  sound 
like  music  to  our  Nation's  leaders'  ears. 

What  voices  do  our  Nation's  leaders 
listen  to?  It  is  unbelievable,  but  here 
are  the  facts.  Our  State  Department  in- 
vited and  paid  the  expenses  of  a  Nicho- 
laus  Snidjers,  of  Amsterdam,  to  make  a 
7-week  study  and  tour  of  American  ports 
and  shipping.  Yes.  this  is  a  fact  unbe- 
lievable as  it  may  seem.  What  did  this 
State  Department  selection  report  after 
his  first-class  tour  of  wining  and  dining 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense?  He  reported 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  should  get  out  of  the 
shipping  business  entirely.  American  car- 
riers and  crews  coEt  three  times  and  more  as 
much  as  European  ones.  The  United  States 
should  get  out  of  shipping  entirely  and  leave 
It  to  us  Europeans  who  knew  how  to  do  It 
profitably. 

These  are  the  kind  of  people  our  De- 
partanent  of  Commerce  listens  to.  The 
voices  and  cries  of  unemployed  workers 
on  the  Great  Lakes  mean  nothing  com- 
pared to  a  Department  of  State  selected, 
wined,  and  dined  European — all  at 
American  taxpayers'  expense,  of  course. 

What  this  European  expert  left  out  of 
his  report  was  the  fact  that  these  Euro- 
peans operate  at  a  profit  only  because  of 
American  subsidies  given  them  which 
are  not  given  to  Great  Lakes  shippers. 
Without  these  American  subsidies  even 
Europeans  would  operate  at  a  loss.  How 
crazy  can  we  be?  There  seems  to  be  no 
end. 

With  Canadian  shippers  beating  the 
stuffing  out  of  our  Great  Lakes  fleet  with 
their  subsidies,  our  Government  recently 
negotiated  a  huge  loan  of  $1  billion  to 
Canada  so  that  Canada  can  pay  more 
subsidies  to  her  shippers.  Believe  it  or 
not.  American  shipowners  are  being 
forced  to  go  to  Canada  for  a  shipbuilding 
subsidy.  At  the  same  time  Canada 
comes  to  us  for  a  billion -dollar  loan. 
How  absurd  can  we  be?  We  deny  subsi- 
dies to  Great  Lakes  shippers  but  give 
money  to  Canada  so  she  can  subsidize 
her  own  and  our  ships.  Oh,  but  these 
ships  must  be  built  by  Canadian  labor, 
and  they  must  use  Canadian  materials. 
Our  leaders  have  no  such  concern  for 
American  labor  and  materials,  even  if  it 
is  really  our  money. 

To  recommend  against  paying  a  sub- 
sidy to  Great  Lakes  shippers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  engaged  in  a  silly, 
curious,  and  crazy  pattern.  What  it 
really  means  is  that  they  refuse  to  aid 
an  ailing  American  shipping  industry  on 
the  Great  Lakes  but  at  the  same  time 
give  money  to  a  foreign  nation  to  take 
the  shipping  away  from  us.  What 
Washington  needs  most  in  these  trying 
times  is  a  competent  board  of  psychia- 


trists. This  need  must  be  met  soon,  or 
there  will  be  no  American  ships,  sailors, 
or  ship  workers  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


Differences  Between  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  tbe  Two  Houses  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OT    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9.  1962 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations today: 

Whereas  In  the  consideration  of  general 
appropriation  measures  it  has  always  been 
the  established  procedure  In  the  (Congress 
for  the  bills  to  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  for  the  conferences  to 
resolve  differences  between  the  bodies  to  be 
held  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol  with 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  presiding,  though 
there  is  no  constitutional  or  legislative 
requirement  for  such  procedure;   and 

Whereas  in  the  second  session  of  the  87th 
Conpress,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  confronted  with  a  demand  to 
change  this  establL<;hed  and  time-tested  pro- 
cedure to  enable  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  preside  at  one- 
half  of  the  conferences  and  for  half  of  the 
conferences  to  meet  on  the  House  side  of 
the  Capitol;   and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appjro- 
priations.  after  consideration,  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  proposal  by  the  House  committee 
for  conference  meetings  If  the  House  com- 
mittee would  agree  to  have  one-half  of  the 
general  appropriation  bills  originate  In  the 
Senate;  and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  flatly  refused  to  consider  any 
general  appropriation  bills  originating  In  the 
Senate  while  Insisting  upon  other  changes; 
and 

Whereas  the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies  of  Congress  are  not  the  minor  ques- 
tion of  the  location  of  the  rooni  where  con- 
ferences shall  be  held  or  the  Individual  to 
preside,  but  Involve  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  committee  is  coequal  with  the 
House  committee  in  the  consideration  of 
appropriation  bills:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  unwilling  to 
accept  unilateral  alterations  in  the  proce- 
dures which  have  always  existed  In  consid- 
ering appropriation  bills;  be  it  further 

Resolt>€d,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
endangered  by  unreasonable  demands  for 
surrender  of  the  Senate  to  the  will  of  the 
other  body  In  such  matters,  particularly  when 
the  demands  were  presented  In  such  a  fashion 
as  to  attempt  to  place  the  blame  on  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  confusion  and  chaos  which  could 
result,  when  the  only  part  played  by  the 
Senate  Is  to  Insist  that  changes  In  the  pro- 
cedures. If  desirable,  should  be  made  In  an 
orderly  way  and  In  that  spirit  of  comity  and 
mutual  respect  which  should  exist  between 
equals;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  In  an  effort  to  go  more  than 
halfway  in  its  efforts  to  solve  a  problem 
which  It  did  not  create  but  which  was 
thrust  upon  It,  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,   while   appealing  to   our 


counterparts  in  the  other  body  to  complete 
the  legislative  processes  on  the  pending  ap- 
propriation measures  under  traditional  and 
k>ng8tandlng  procedures,  sufgest  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  committee  by  the  ch.'«irman  thereof 
to  confer  with  a  special  commlttoe  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Appwoprlatiofis  to  con- 
sider any  fair  and  reasonable  changes  In 
appropriation  procedures  which  may  apply 
to  future  Congresses;   be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Inserted  In  tbe  Concrzssional  Record  and 
transmitted  to  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  leader  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate, the  minority  leader  of  the  US.  Senate. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  chalrmsn  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives. 
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Impractical,  Nonsensical  Demands  Made 
by  the  Forest  Service  Upon  the  Lamber 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday,  July  9.  1962 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  another  lumber  mill  operator 
in  my  district  which  has  been  forced  to 
close  because  of  the  impractical,  non- 
sensical demands  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  upon  the  lumber  industry. 

As  Mr.  Ventling  points  out  In  his  let- 
ter, it  is  not  the  cost  of  stumpage  that 
is  putting  the  lumber  industry  out  of 
business  in  America.  The  industry 
could  compete  uith  Canada  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  compete  on  somewhere 
near  an  equal  basis,  but  Canada  does  not 
require  their  lumber  mills  to  build  roads 
through  the  forest  at  Federal  highway 
specifications  in  order  to  remove  the 
timber.  They  do  not  have  such  high 
specifications  on  slash. 

I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
forest  belongs  to  the  American  people, 
and  that  it  is  the  job  of  the  American 
people  to  build  roads  and  highways 
through  the  forest  areas  if  such  roads 
and  highways  are  needed  and  should 
not  be  the  requirement  of  the  lumber 
mills  simply  because  the  Forest  Ser\'ice 
has  them  at  its  mercy. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Vent- 
ling's  letter  and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Mr.    D.    S.    NORDWALL, 

Regional  Forester,   17.5.  Forest  Service, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Deah  Mr.  Nordwall:  The  first  of  this 
month  it  was  necessary  that  we  close  down 
our  plant,  as  we  were  unable  to  operate  with 
the  present  market  prices  on  lumber  against 
stumpage,  road  and  miscellaneous  charges  In 
this  area. 

This  move  created  unemployment  for  40 
or  50  people;  whUe  not  a  large  amount  of 
workers,  it  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  this 
community. 


We  find  It  more  economical  to  ship  lum- 
ber from  the  west  coast  for  manufacture  in 
our  cut  stock  department,  which  may  en- 
able us  to  keep  our  kejrmen  In  the  organi- 
zation. 

We  realize  the  amount  of  small  trees, 
which  produce  the  unpopular  size  boards, 
and  the  small  amount  of  quality  products 
in  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  has  many 
local  sawnUUers  In  trouble,  and  we  appreci- 
ate that  many  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  problem, 
which  will  no  doubt  bring  relief  in  the  near 
future. 

The  greatest  trouble  In  the  cost  of  raw 
material  Is  the  hidden  cost  of  roads,  slash, 
and  other  miscellaneous  charges.  The  total 
of  all  these  charges  Is  the  actual  cost  of 
standing  timber,  and  not  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  stimspa^  alone. 

Tour  cooperation  Is  earnestly  solicited. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

SoTTTHESN  Hnj.B  Lumber  Co. 
By  R.  H.   Ventlinc,   President. 


Hon.    0*Tn.LB    P»EEMAIf, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Affriculture, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Freeman;  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
E>enver  Forest  Service  office  advising  that 
another  lumber  company  has  been  forced  to 
the  wall  by  the  hidden  charges  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  the  sale  of  their 
timber. 

I  appreciate.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  have 
an  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
who  own  this  timber,  but  that  obligation  is 
not  one  which  requires  you  to  put  Indus- 
tries out  of  biulness  rather  than  meet  for- 
eign competition.  As  Mr.  Ventling  says,  the 
thing  that  Is  putting  them  out  of  business 
Is  not  the  charge  for  the  stumpage,  but  the 
hidden  charges  of  roads,  and  slash,  and  all 
of  the  other  requirements  and  demands 
nude  against  the  mills  in  the  United  States 
which  are  not  made  against  their  competi- 
tors across  the  line  in  Canada. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  climb  down  from  Its  Ivory  tower  and 
become  a  little  practical  before  It  Is  too  late. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  Y.  Beut. 


Remarks  Delivereil  bj  Senator  Wiley 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  Municipal 
Airport  in  Bnrlinfton,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  9, 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  yesterday  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  the  municipal  airport  at 
Burlington.  Wis.  I  left  Washington  on 
the  early  morning  plane  and  arrived  at 
Milwaukee,  from  where  I  drove  to  Bur- 
lington. I  had  lunch  and  spent  2  pleas- 
ant hours  with  the  Lee  Barney  family. 
reminis<;ing  on  old  days  and  renewing  old 
memories.  At  2  o'clock  I  made  my  talk 
at  the  municipal  airport  in  Burlington. 
Then  I  returned  to  Milwaukee  and  from 
there  flew  to  Washington.  I  was  back 
in  Washington  a  little  after  8  in  the 
evemng.  That  in  itself  is  an  indication 
of  the  changing  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  made  my  talk  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  ccncourae  of  people,  and  had  the 


privilege  of  meeting  old  friends.  All  in 
all  it  was  a  very  fine  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  at  the  dedication  cere- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Wiley  at  Municipal 
Airport,   Burlington,   Wis. 

My  friends,  we  are  gathered  here  to  dedi- 
cate an  airfield — a  municipal  alrp>ort.  Just 
what  Is  this  field?  What  story  does  It  tell  of 
man's  progress?  What  does  It  symbolize  in 
this  age  where  the  world  has  been  shrunken 
by  man's  Ingenuity — the  age  of  the  Inter- 
continental missile  and  the  H-bomb? 

Perhaps  to  get  the  answers  we  may  have 
to  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  caveman.  The 
age  when  there  was  no  wheel — when  the  sub- 
sequent developments  had  not  come  Into 
being.  We  know  that  since  that  time  men 
have  set  In  motion  through  the  centuries 
Influences  that  affect  your  life  and  mine  to- 
day. In  other  words,  we  are  the  heir  of  the 
ages,  and  this  wonderful  age  in  which  we 
live  Is  the  result  of  men  In  the  past  reaching 
for  the  stars — that  have  made  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  today. 

There  are  those  that  I  am  speaking  to 
today  that  recall  the  experiments  of  the 
Wright  brothers  and  then  came  Lindbergh. 
You  and  I  remember  how  when  the  "Lone 
Elagle"  flew  across  the  Atlantic  all  America 
went  with  him  In  spirit. 

There  were  no  municipal  airports  In  those 
days. 

It  was  the  thinking  man  that  brought 
forth  and  made  possible  the  discovery  of 
Are,  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  and  today 
the  development  of  atomic  power.  It  was 
the  divine  spark  In  man  that  caused  him 
to  reach  beyond  his  limitations.  The  poet 
phrased  It  this  way:  "Man  to  rise  on  step- 
ping stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher 
things." 

And  now  this  community  recognizing  the 
march  of  events,  has  gone  to  work.  Work, 
of  course,  as  Edison  said,  "Is  what  boosts  the 
impetus  to  progress.  •■  He  also  said  that 
"genius  was  95  percent  work." 

This  airi>brt  represents  the  culmination  of 
years  of  planning:  of  cooperative  work;  of 
willingness  to  foot  the  bill  to  meet  needs  of 
this  fine  community. 

In  aviation — as  other  fields  in  this  fast- 
progressing  era — accomplishment,  too,  is  the 
product  of  exploring,  creative  minds:  Un- 
fettered by  outworn,  outmoded  Ideas;  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  the  times;  willing  to 
create  and/or  support  good  Ideas  for  progress. 

A  real  challenge  for  all  of  us,  of  whatever 
age.  Is  to  remain  openmlnded — attuned  to, 
and  recognition  of — great,  worthwhile  Ideas. 

There  are  those  who  talk  about  their  years. 
Listen:  We  don't  count  years,  unless  there's 
nothing  else  to  count.  The  art  of  staying 
young  depends  upon  what  Is  Inside,  In  the 
mind,  and  the  heart  and  the  spirit. 

You  have  heard  It  said  that  "the  fountain 
of  youth  is  within  you."  You  remember 
Goethe,  who  was  working  in  his  80's  com- 
pleting "Paust."  Titian  was  painting  his 
masterpieces  at  98;  Toscanlnl  was  conduct- 
ing his  orchestras  past  85,  and  Justice  Holmes 
was  writing  Supreme  Court  decisions  at  90, 
and  of  course  Edison  was  busy  In  his  lab- 
oratory at  84,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
helping  to  frame  the  American  Constitution 
at  80. 

These  men  were  not  satisfied  to  live  In  a 
rut.  As  someone  has  said :  "The  beaten  paths 
are  for  beaten  men."  Have  we  forgotten  the 
Scripture:  "They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
shall  renew  their  strength.  They  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  They  shall 
run  and  not  be  weary.  They  shall  walk  and 
not  faint." 


We  have  In  front  of  us  a  community 
achievement.  It  never  would  have  materi- 
alized If  the  rules  of  50  years  ago  hadn't  been 
outgrown. 

Of  course  we  realize  that  success  In  any 
endeavor  depends  upon  the  mental  attitude. 
In  growing,  man  reflects  cheerfulness,  con- 
fidence, optimism,  poise,  faith,  and  coxirage, 
to  say  nothing  about  humility  and  tolerance. 

We  realize,  too,  that  men  who  are  builders 
start  where  the  thinkers  of  yesterday  left  off. 
Supposing  that  those  who  formed  the  Con- 
stitution had  stopped  at  the  pattern  In  gov- 
ernment that  existed  In  their  day.  There 
wouldnt  have  been  a  government  with 
checks  and  balances.  No  government  "of,  by. 
and  for  the  people."  But  you  know  these 
men  didn't  do  that. 

They  recognized  that  their  purpose  here 
on  earth  was  to  build  a  state — widen  the 
horizons  of  man's  knowledge — enlarge  the 
political  dimensions  of  life.  There  would 
have  been  no  America,  if  they  had  followed 
the  pattern  provided  by  history.  There 
would  have  been  no  electricity  If  EdLson 
hadn't  reached  out.  It  Is  for  you  and  me  to 
recognize  this.  It  Is  our  business  not  to  live 
in  the  past,  but  to  walk  with  leaders  like 
Lincoln,  St.  Francis,  and  Jesus. 

Now  I  want  to  say  to  you  people  gathered 
here  today  that  simply  because  we  are  dedi- 
cating this  fine  field,  we  haven't  arrived. 
We  are  privileged  through  the  books  to  see 
the  whole  concept  of  world  history  up  to  the 
present.  We  can  see  the  rise  and  fall  of 
civilizations,  and  we  can  see  the  changing 
patterns  of  human  life,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  been  chosen  as  trustees  of 
the  "pearls  of  great  price" — the  great  free- 
doms of  the  American  concept  of  govern- 
ment. The  freedom  of  worship  and  the  other 
freedoms;  and  let  us  know  that  they,  too, 
can  be  lost. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  23  years  ago, 
Poland  was  free — Czechoslovakia.  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  the  Baltic  States  were  free — but 
because  they  were  In  the  same  condition 
that  we  were  in.  In  1941.  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  their  freedom  went  out  the  window. 

Now  what  am  I  getting  at?  Just  this: 
There  are  three  great  Issues,  and  we  must 
not  forget  them. 

1.  Can  we  maintain  the  peace?  If  we 
can't,  the  past  will  show  us  we  can  lose 
these  pearls  of  great  price. 

2.  If  we  maintain  the  peace,  then  we  must 
keep  this  evil  force  called  communism  from 
taking  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  Is 
some  Job.  That  Is  why  we  should  be  alert 
and  not  asleep.  I  repeat,  as  we  were  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

3.  If  we  can  maintain  the  peace  and  ward 
off  communism,  then  we  must  maintain  the 
American  free  enterprise  system. 

I  give  you  these  Issues  to  think  about. 
Civilization  Is  a  matter  of  ebb  and  flow.  If 
we  start  from  where  the  great  thinkers  have 
left  off — fill  our  minds  with  the  safe,  stabiliz- 
ing thoughts  that  have  come  to  us  from  the 
thinkers — not  the  sophists — then  we  will 
h&ve  guidance. 

So  today  I  bring  you  In  conclusion  the 
thought  that  I  believe  we  must  never  forget. 
I  have  stated  before  that  we  are  trustees  of 
a  great  trust — as  the  leading  nation  of  earth. 
As  the  nation  that  Is  entrxisted  with  pre- 
serving these  freedoms  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  have  got  to  be  sure  that  we  keep 
our  eyes  on  the  goal.  That  we  must  ascer- 
tain the  dangers  and  take  the  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  create  a  deterrent  to  an  out- 
break or  a  threat.  A  nation  Is  no  different 
from  an  individual.  It  has  been  stated  that 
"a  leader  is  a  self-starter.  He  plans  and 
executes."  So  we  must,  as  a  nation,  meet 
headon  the  challenges  In  this  period. 

Man  must  be  adequate  to  face  the  prob- 
lems that  he  Is  confronted  with.  How  does 
he  build  adequacy?  Well,  first  there's  a 
great  law  that  says  "perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear."    You  remember  the  old  legend  of  the 
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plague  that  went  to  Baghdad  to  kill  5.000  peo- 
ple. Fifty  thousand  died  Instead,  and  when 
the  plague  was  questioned.  It  replied:  "I 
killed  5.000  as  I  said  I  would,  the  others  died 
of  fright." 

As  we  view  the  history  of  humanity,  we 
realize  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  afraid 
of  new  ideas,  new  theories,  new  philosophies. 
The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  analyze  them. 
See  those  that  are  right  and  those  that  are 
wrong,  but  we  must  keep  our  dreams,  never 
allow  them  to  die.  In  other  words,  we  must 
keep  the  heart  young  and  the  expectations 
high,  bearing  in  mind  always  that  our  big 
Job  is  to  "live  a  life  that  leaps  like  a  geyser," 
wrote  Alexis  Carroll,  "for  those  who  drill 
through  the  rock  of  Inertia." 

Let  me  rei>eat,  our  America  has  been  called 
to  the  leadership  of  the  free  world  and  it  is 
up  to  you  and  me  to  get  going  and  see  to  it 
that  we  fail  not  in  this  great  challenge. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  was  called  upon  to 
dedicate  a  new  courthouse  In  the  city  of 
West  Bend,  and  on  that  occasion  I  spoke 
of  the  law  which  is  America's  inheritance 
and  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  main- 
tain that  law  because  it  was  a  heritage,  that 
we  must  not  lose.  Let  me  repeat  a  few 
words  that  I  said  on  that  occasion:  "The 
crux  of  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
communism  lies  in  liberty  under  law^that 
Is  our  most  cherished  treasiire.  This  is  the 
thing  for  which  we  die,  if  need  be,  but  for 
which  we  prefer  to  fight  and  live."' 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
dedication  ceremony — grateful. "  indeed,  to 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  with  your  dis- 
tinguished group,  and  I  am  happy  to  com- 
pliment the  citizei^  of  this  fine  county — the 
taxpayers,  if  you  please — who  have  made 
possible  this  handsome  structure. 

So,  in  my  humble  way.  I  assist  in  this 
dedication  ceremony,  dedicating  this  fine 
municipal  airport  to  the  future  use  of  the 
citizenry  of  this  county  and  our  Nation. 


Gen.  WUdimir  B.   Krzyzanowski 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  128th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Gen.  Wladimir  B.  Krzyzanowslci.  Polish- 
American  hero  of  the  CivU  War. 
Throughout  the  country,  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  are  celebrating  the  mem- 
ory of  this  brave  soldier,  whose  name  is 
enshrined  forever  with  Polish  heroes  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Tadeusz 
Koscluzko  and  Casimir  Pula.skl. 

General  Ki-zyzanowski  was  born  in 
1824  in  Roznowo.  Poland,  a  country  then 
occupied  by  Germany.  A  first  cousin 
of  Frederic  Chopin,  Krzyzanowski  as  a 
young  student  became  the  leader  of  a 
group  which  used  harassing  tactics 
against  the  Germans.  The  future  gen- 
eral was  singled  out  as  a  conspirator  by 
the  GeiTnan  Government.  Forced  to  flee 
his  native  land,  Krzyzanowski  came  to 
the  United  States. 

Arriving  here  in  1846  at  the  age  of  22, 
he  began  the  task  of  learning  English 
while  finishing  his  education.  As  an 
engineer  he  charted  many  mUes  of  rail- 
road lines  into  the  expanding  western 


frontier.  In  1854  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  General  Burnett  and  settled  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  much 
in  demand  as  a  speaker. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
he  organized  one  of  the  first  companies 
of  Union  soldiers  and  was  soon  given  the 
rank  of  captain  by  the  War  Office.  Soon 
after  he  became  a  colonel  of  the  58th 
Infantry  of  New  York,  listed  in  official 
registers  as  'the  Polish  Legion." 

On  June  2,  1862,  the  regiment  had  its 
baptism  by  fire  in  the  Battle  of  Cross 
Keys,  Va.  Colonel  Krzyzanowski  distin- 
guished himself  by  massing  his  men  and 
leading  them  in  the  face  of  heavy  rifle 
assault.  Brigadier  General  Bohlen,  com- 
manding the  troops  at  Cross  Keys,  said 
in  his  report  of  the  battle: 

The  58th  met  the  enemy  and  drove  him 
back  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  Tills  regi- 
ment behaved  with  great  gallantry  under 
Colonel  Krzyzanowski. 

The  regiment  saw  further  action  at 
Fox  Ford,  Sulphur  Springs,  Waterloo 
Springs.  Croveton,  and  the  famous  Bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  During  the  last-named 
engagement,  in  which  Union  forces  suf- 
fered a  serious  defeat.  Colonel  Krzjrza- 
nowski  and  his  regiment  offered  singular 
resistance. 

In  November  1862  Colonel  Krzyzanow- 
sii  was  appointed  brigadier  general  of 
the  New  York  Volunteers  and  com- 
manded five  regiments.  His  troops  saw 
action  at  Chancellorsville  on  May  1,  1863, 
and  distinguished  themselves  in  battle. 
For  his  gallantry  at  Gettysburg,  this 
Polish-born  soldier  was  commended  by 
Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  for  "bravery, 
faithfulness,  and  efficiency  In  the  dis- 
charge of  duty." 

Following  Gettysburg,  General  Krzy- 
zanowski and  his  men  were  transferred 
to  Tennessee  where  they  fought  in  the 
Chattanooga  and  Rossville  campaigns. 
During  the  rest  of  the  war,  the  by  now 
famed  Polish  Legion  held  portions  of 
captured  territory,  and  were  mustered 
cut  and  discharged  on  October  1. 1865.  at 
Nashville,  Term. 

Following  the  war.  General  Krzyzan- 
owski served  as  an  administrator  in  the 
newly  acquired  territory  of  Alaska.  Later 
he  became  a  customs  inspector,  first  in 
Panama  and  then  in  New  York  City. 
The  general  died  on  January  31,  1887, 
at  870  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

Because  Krzyzanowski  s  name  was 
difiicult  to  pronounce — a  fact  which  once 
led  to  his  confirmation  as  general  being 
held  up  by  the  Senate — he  was  popularly 
known  as  "Kriz."  Historians  have  rated 
him  highly.  Bruce  Catton,  Civil  War 
historian,  has  stated  that  the  gallantry 
shown  by  the  Polish  Legion  proved  that 
"Krzyzanowski  is  as  good  an  American 
name  as  Cabot." 

In  1937,  General  Krzyzanowski 's  re- 
mains were  transferred  with  military 
honors  from  a  Brooklyn  cemetery  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  broadcast  a 
tribute  to  the  Polish-American  hero  on 
that  occasion. 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  have  hailed  Gen- 
eral Krzyzanowski  as   the  outstanding 


example  of  the  contribution  that  na- 
tionality made  to  the  northern  cause  in 
the  Civil  War.  It  is  only  fittmg  that  we 
recall  the  gallant  deeds  of  this  man — 
Gen.  Wladimir  B.  Krzyanowski — during 
the  current  Civil  War  Centennial  ob- 
servances. 
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Monday.  July  9.  1962         , 
ALGER.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  July  7, 1962 : 

[Washington  report,  by  Congresnnan  Bbuce 
Alcd,  Fifth  District,  Texas.  July  7,  19621 

IWOtPENPENCE  OK  iNTmHtFKIilPLlfCg THI 

CJhotce,  Preeoom  cr  RxcTBrcirrATioir 

July  4.  a  great  day  for  fre«dom-loving 
An^erlcans.  commenK>rate8  the  declaration 
of  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  On  July  4,  1063.  186  years  after  the 
historic  declaration  which  began  the  greatest 
experiment  In  human  freedom  the  world 
hu  ever  known,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said.  "But  I  will  say  here  and  now,  on 
this  day  of  Independence,  that  the  United 
States  will  be  ready  for  a  declaration  of  In- 
terdependence, that  we  will  be  prepared  to 
dlsciiss  with  a  united  Europe  the  ways  and 
means  of  forming  a  concrete  Atlantic  part- 
nership, a  mutually  t>eneAcial  partnership 
between  a  new  unioi  now  emerging  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  old  American  Union  formed 
here  175  (186  since  1776)  years  ago." 

The  role  of  the  United  States,  freedom's 
only  hope,  is  all  important  to  us  at  home 
and  to  freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  the  beacon  light,  the  leader. 
Are  we  freedoms  leader  because  of  inde- 
pendence or  interdependence?  The  answer 
is  clear— Independence — of  thought,  and  ac- 
tion, never  surrendered  though  we  unite  in 
outward  appearing  interdependence  as  com- 
munities and  States.  Only  the  United  States 
has  s  Constitution  underglrded  by  a  clearly 
defined  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
specific  terms  of  Individual  Independence 
are  spelled  out  In  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Are  we 
now,  in  dealing  with  otben  who  as  nations 
have  no  such  concepts  or  constitution,  to 
disregard  our  rights  in  order  to  gain  the 
seeming  protection  of  interdependence? 
Can  we  raise  others  to  our  standard  without 
instead  only  lowering  ours  to  theirs?  Can 
we  share  and  help  others  or  do  we  give  aiKl 
lose  everything  we  hold  dear  In  the  giving 
of  our  freedoms,  form  of  society,  and  stand- 
ard of  living?  This  to  the  U.S.  prob- 
lem poaed  by  the  President's  speech. 
The  Internailonal  problem  has  a  twin  at 
home,  a  dooiestlc  problem — Independence 
or  Interdependence. 

The  course  of  the  United  States  charted  by 
President  Kennedy,  his  Cabinet  ofHcers.  and 
other  aids  is  a  new  one  for  the  United  States. 
Sometimes,  U  Is  hard  to  discern  by  single 
pieces  of  legislation — but  the  plcttire  is 
coming  clearer  as  the  vwloua  legislate ve  bills 
are  reviewed  as  a  whole,  and  the  overall 
objectives  are  outlined  by  the  President  and 
his  advisers. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  statements  of 
the  President's  trusted  and  influential  archi- 
tects of  policy :  ( 1 )  "Neither  Rxissia  nor  the 
United  States  Is  going  to  dominate  this  cen- 


tury. Tc  those  who  speak  of  a  victory  or  a 
win  policy  In  the  cold  war,  neither  of  the 
great  leacdng  nittlons  will  win  over  the  other. 
Capitalism  will  not  triumph  over  Eoclalism. 
Rather,  the  victory  will  be  one  of  men  and 
nations  voluntorily  cooperating  under  the 
prlnclplet;  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
And  we  deeply  believe  this  victory  will  come 
on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain." — Dr. 
Walter  W.  Rostiow,  State  Department  Coun- 
selor and  CJialrman  of  Its  Policy  Planning 
Board,  /aid  then  to  condition  U.S.  people 
to  ac(*ept  this;  "A  strong  educational  cam- 
paign will  be  needed  to  sell  Congress  and 
the  publ.c  if  the  proposals  are  given  offi- 
cial sanction."  (2)  Now  Solicitor  General 
Archibalc  Cox:  "There  are  some  wage  and 
price  changes  Wliich  have  such  serious  and 
widespreed  consequences  that  the  public  is 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  process  of  decision. 
I  speak  rot  of  b  Goverrunent  veto,  but  sim- 
ply of  giving  the  Government  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  as  spokesman  of  the  wider 
public  Interest  while  the  decision  is  made." 
At  this  point,  the  steel  price  control  by 
President  Kennedy  is  covered  plus  any  and 
all  PederiJ  action  in  the  Government  setting 
wages,  (minimum  wages,  Davis-Bacon. 
Waish-Hcalcy.  etc.)  and  labor  negotiations 
by  Presidential  direction,  in  the  name  of  be- 
ing the  people's  voice.  (3)  Then  to  the  fiscal 
side,  Budget  Director  David  E.  Bell  in  a 
speech  in  New  Tork  June  12  suggests,  "bal- 
anced budget  held  peril  to  economy.  •  •  • 
Federal  budget  for  next  fiscal  year  too  con- 
servative •  •  •  the  predicted  budget  sur- 
plus. If  iichleved.  might  be  so  high  as  to 
risk  contributing  to  a  slowdown  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery."  Tlie  Federal  Government 
is  assumed  to  be  the  dominant  factor  and 
If  not.  must  become  so  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

Further,  on  the  domestic  side,  let's  look 
at  the  President's  economists.  Arthur 
Schlesinger  sajia,  and  here's  the  Schlesinger 
blue  print  In  his  own  words  (  Concressionai. 
RxcoRO.  July  3,  1962.  pp.  13606-12610)  :  (4) 
"If  socialism  (I.e.,  the  ownership  by  the 
state  of  all  significant  means  of  production) 
Is  to  preserve  democracy.  It  must  be  brought 
about  step  by  ttep  in  a  way  which  will  not 
disrupt  tne  fabric  of  custom,  law,  and  mu- 
tual contldence  upon  which  personal  rights 
depend.  That  Is,  the  transition  must  be 
piecemea:;  it  must  be  parliamentary;  It  must 
respect  civil  rights  and  due  process  of  law." 
(5)  "The.'e  seems  no  Inherent  obstacle  to  the 
gradual  advance  of  socialism  In  the  United 
States  through  a  series  of  new  deals."  (6) 
"The  claiislcal  argument  against  gradualism 
was  that  the  capitalist  ruling  class  would  re- 
sort to  vlolenoe  rather  than  surrender  its 
prerogatives.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Marx- 
ists enornoously  overestimated  the  political 
courage  imd  wtU  of  the  capitalists.  In  fact, 
in  the  countries  where  capitalism  really  tri- 
umphed, it  has  yielded  with  far  better  grace 
(i.e.,  displayed  far  more  cowardice)  than 
the  Marxist  scheme  predicted."  (7)  "The 
moblllza  .Ion  of  Industry  during  the  war  pro- 
vided more  experience;  and  the  next  de- 
pression will  certainly  mean  a  vast  expan- 
sion In  (Tovenunent  ownership  and  control. 
The  private  owners  will  not  only  acquiesce  in 
this.  In  characteristic  capitalist  panic,  they 
will  demand  it."  (8)  "Government  owner- 
ship and  control  can  take  many  forms.  The 
Indepenc'ent  public  corporation,  in  the  man- 
ner of  I'VA.  U  one:  State  and  municipal 
owiiorshlp  can  exist,  alongside  Federal  own- 
ership aad  techniques  of  the  cooperatives 
can  be  expanded:  even  the  resources  of  regu- 
lation have  not  been  fully  tapped."  The 
dupllcltj  of  hoodwinking  the  people  Is  even 
acknowlf^dged  as  he  puts  it  this  way:  (9) 
"The  recipe  for  retaining  liberty  Is,  not  ra- 
tionalization, but  muddling  through — a 
secret  long  known  to  the  British,  as  D.  W. 
Brogan  lias  put  it,  'change  anything  except 
the  appearance  of  things.'  "    He  admits  tt 


won't  be  easy:  (10)  "The  process  of  backing 
Into  socialism  in  the  contemporary  world  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  sounds."  So  there  it  is. 
The  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  put  it  this 
way:  (11)  "A  managed  economy,  with  over- 
all direction  from  Washington,  Is  being  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy.  If  Congress 
agrees,  there  will  be  flexible  taxes,  flexible 
public  works,  flexible  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. There  will  be,  in  addition,  control 
over  wrges  and  prices  by  official  persuasion, 
not  by  law.  Supply  and  cost  of  money  will 
be  controlled  as  now."  When  you  remem- 
ber that  this  concept  of  the  planned  econ- 
omy by  Government  was  presented  to  West 
Germany  by  another  adviser  to  President 
Kennedy,  Walter  Heller,  and  flatly  rejected 
by  them,  who  Instead  chose  free  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  flourish,  you  realize  how 
unable  these  men  are  in  learning  from  ex- 
perience. Yet  this  Is  not  surprising  since 
they  fall  to  recognize  the  ingredients  and 
lessons  of  success  in  one  great  American  Re- 
public— individual  and  economic  freedom 
from  control  and  regimentation. 

The  failure  of  President  Kennedy  and  his 
advisers  to  understand  and  apply  the  basic 
concepts  of  constitutional  freedom  in  our 
domestic  economy  and  foreign  affairs  is 
spelled  out  to  our  detriment  in  the  legisla- 
tion: (1)  Medical  care  under  social  security, 
now  being  debated  in  the  Senate.  Medical 
care  is  sought  by  President  Kennedy  as  a 
Federal,  compulsory  Government  program; 
,(2)  trade  bill  (see  last  week)  giving  President 
carte  blanche  power  over  Industry  as  to  for- 
eign competition  and  Federal  subsidy  to  In- 
dustries and  workers  affected;  (3)  the  tax 
bin — concessions  or  penalties  by  Executive 
order;  (4)  the  farm  bill  to  completely 
dominate  and  destroy  any  freedom  for  the 
farmer,  regimenting  every  phase  of  his  work 
and  ownership  of  property. 

To  these  bills,  add  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quests for :  ( 1 )  Aid  to  education  for  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries;  (2)  aid 
to  transportation:  (3)  foreign  aid;  (4)  the 
debt  limit;  (5)  the  gold  outflow;  (6)  dis- 
armamAit  policy;  (7)  foreign  policy  of  inac- 
tion in  Cuba  and  capitulation  to  the  Com- 
munists in  Laos,  East  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 
Then  remember  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, including  the  recent  ban  on  prayer  In 
our  schools.  What  have  you  got?  Two  other 
men  bear  attention  at  this  point:  "We  can- 
not expect  the  Americans  to  Jump  from 
capitalism  to  communism  but  we  can  assist 
their  elected  leaders  in  giving  Americans 
small  doses  of  socialism,  until  they  sudden- 
ly awake  to  find  they  have  communism" — 
Khrushchev.  (Reread  Schleslnger's  blue- 
print.) From  domestic,  let's  turn  to  foreign 
policy.  "The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  |>erfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  us  stop" — George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address.  (Now,  reread  President 
Kennedy's   Interdependence   speech.) 

For  my  part,  my  disagreement  with  the 
President  is  twofold:  (1)  The  President 
clearly  Intends  to  alter  our  form  of  society 
and  is  not  confiding  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  endeavoring  to  make  the  changes 
piecemeal,  maintaining  an  outer  semblance 
of  sameness;  (2)  those,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, who  believe  in  reinterpreting  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  adopting  new  basic  concepts 
are  wrong. 

J  believe  U.S.  strength  is  in  its  people  who 
cherish  and  strive  for  (1^  independence,  not 
Interdependents,  (2)  leadership,  not  coequal 
status,  (3)  creating  more  wealth,  not  in 
merely  sharing  what  we  have,  (4)  by  precept 
and  example  being  uncommonly  ingenious, 
industrious,  and  thrifty.  As  a  nation  of  such 
people  we  will  lead,  not  follow,  we  will  not 
try  to  buy  friends,  we  will  trade  hardhead- 


edly,  arm  oiu^elves  with  overpowering  mili- 
tary strength,  abandon  not  one  whit  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  or  religious  belief  and  be 
as  tough  as  we  talk,  asking  no  special  favors 
and  giving  none. 

Tnis  Is  not  similar  to  President  Kennedy 
and  his  aids  and  this  Is  totally  different, 
not  in  degree  of  me-toolsm,  but  in  kind  and 
this.  I  am  convinced,  most  Americans  really 
want  and  deserve  and  wUl  have.  This  is  the 
basis  on  which  this  Nation  will  survive  to 
f ultli  its  destiny. 

Americans  take  for  granted  their  freedom — 
to  tlo  as  they  wish — work  as  they  please — 
eat,  sleep,  play,  dress,  laugh,  love,  argue  as 
they  like — to  think,  to  pray,  to  rear  and 
educate  their  children,  to  Join  with  others 
in  group  endeavors  or  to  walk  alone  in  pre- 
cious privacy.  Glorying  in  rugged  individ- 
ualism, attempting  and  accomplishing  the 
seemingly  impossible,  Americans  can  rightly 
scoff  at  anyone  In  their  society  yearning  for 
a  better  life  as  they  survey  America's  growth 
and  free  motivations.  Mature  citizens  real- 
istically accept  life's  vicissitudes,  well  know- 
ing that  happiness  can  spring  only  from 
freedom  to  choose  and  self-determination. 


Congressman  Clark  MacGregor  Reports 
Poll  Retnlts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MIirNXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9, 1962 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  experiment  which  I  conducted  in 
my  district  has  once  again  demonstrated 
the  value  of  grassroots  democracy  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  citizens  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  governmental 
process. 

In  response  to  a  public  opinion  poll 
which  I  sent  to  residents  of  my  district  in 
May  more  than  16,000  individual  citizens 
have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their 
thoughts  about  issues  currently  being  de- 
bated in  Congress. 

A  glance  at  the  composition  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Mirme- 
sota  would  quickly  reveal  to  the  observer 
that  a  poll  of  its  residents  would  closely 
approximate  a  poll  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Represented  in  the  district  is  virtually 
every  type  of  occupation,  industry,  and 
ethnic  or  religious  grouping  which  might 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

The  five -county  district  embrsices  rural 
farm  areas,  thriving  suburban  communi- 
ties, and  sections  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  cities,  Minneapolis.  Hardly  any 
issue  which  arises  in  Congress  does  not 
bear  directly  upon  the  lives  of  many  of 
my  Third  District  constituents. 

Much  faith  can  be  put  in  the  results 
of  this  poll  as  closely  reflecting  the 
opinion  of  all  the  people  when  questioned 
on  the  important  issues  of  the  day. 

An  occupational  breakdown  of  those 
responding  to  the  poll  demonstrates  the 
broad  base  of  opinions  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  results.  Of  those  who  indi- 
cated their  occupation  to  me,  11  percent 
were  hourly  employees,  29  percent  sal- 
aried, 20  percent  businessmen,  17  percent 
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professional,  2  percent  farmers.  6  per- 
cent housewives.  12  percent  retired,  and 
3  percent  indicated  an  occupation  other 
than  those  listed  above. 

These  respondents  represent  every  sec- 
tion of  the  district  and  every  political 
attitude.  By  attempting  to  secure  the 
broadest  feasible  coverage  I  feel  sure 
that  we  have  the  opinions  of  people  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

Volunteers  assisted  throughout  the  en- 
tire project  by  addressing  the  question- 
naires to  telephone  subscribers  through- 
out the  district  and  then  volunteers 
tabulated  the  responses. 

Several  newspapers  very  kindly  printed 
the  questionnaire  in  their  regular  edi- 
tions and  from  this  source  many  addi- 
tional persons  relayed  their  opinions  to 
me. 

Frequently  respondents  indicated  to 
me  that  it  is  difficult  to  cast  a  simple 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  to  questions  as 
complex  as  those  proposed  to  Congress. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  them.  When 
I  prepared  the  questions  I  realized  that 
they  might  be  open  to  different  interpre- 
tations and  that  more  detailed  informa- 
tion would  be  helpful. 

Many  issues  could  not  be  covered  in 
appropriate  detail  nor  could  the  many 
ramifications  always  be  shown.  But 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  roll  is  called,  one  must  decide 
to  vote  either  "aye"  or  "nay"  regardless 
of  the  qualifications  he  might  wish  to 
add  to  the  question  at  hand. 

Glancing  at  the  results  of  the  poll  one 
inunediately  realizes  that  the  American 
public  is  becoming  alarmed  with  the 
rapid  transfer  of  power  to  the  executive 
branch  from  its  rightful  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  i)eople's  representatives  in 
Congress. 

Equaling  public  alarm  about  south- 
east Asia  policy  is  a  noteworthy  disap- 
proval of  increased  nondefense  Govern- 
ment spending  programs.  Contrary  to 
what  we  are  sometimes  told  the  public 
desires,  the  results  of  this  poll  clearly 
show  an  uncertainty  over  economic  con- 
ditions— the  public  pulse  calls  for  cau- 
tion, not  confusion. 

The  legislative  questionnaire  itself 
provided  columns  for  both  "His"  and 
"Hers"  answers  which  afforded  even 
more  m^nbers  of  the  family  to  share  in 
an  expression  of  opinion.  A  blank  space 
was  available  for  comments  and  a  sur- 
prising number  of  persons  expanded  and 
elaborated  more  fully  their  views  on  the 
respective  questions. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  reading  the 
comments  about  issues  of  serious  con- 
cern to  Third  District  citizens.  A  most 
revealing  observation  related  to  the 
King-Anderson  medicare  proposal. 

In  a  November  1961  poll  I  had  surveyed 
the  district  on  the  subject  of  medical  care 
and  hence  felt  such  a  testing  of  opinion 
was  still  sufficiently  valid  so  that  I  could 
touch  upon  issues  not  covered  in  the  ear- 
lier poll. 

But  a  large  number  of  persons  wished 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  so 
I  tallied  those  so  commenting  and  found 
that  21  percent  favored  the  King-An- 
derson compulsory  social  security  ap- 
proach but  79  percent  opposed  this  bill. 


This  was  my  second  annual  legislative 
poll  and  the  results  were  most  gratify- 
ing. The  poll,  an  exercise  in  democracy, 
provided  one  more  avenue  by  which  the 
citizen  may  participate  in  his  system  of 
self-government. 

A  sense  of  awareness  and  a  feeling  of 
participation  is  a  critical  need  in  these 
crucial  years  when  representative  gov- 
ernment Is  under  attack.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  I  am  encouraged  to 
study  the  returns  of  this  poll.  It  makes 
me  keenly  aware  of  the  privilege  I  en- 
joy in  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress  as  the 
Representative  of  the  people  of  Minne- 
sota's Third  District. 

The  results  of  my  second  annual  leg- 
islative poll  are  as  follows: 

Al^JCTTAL     LeGISLATTVI     QUESTlONNAnB     0» 

Congressman  Clark  MacOrboob 

1.  r>o  you  think  Confn^ss  should  give  the  President 
and  hts  advisers  a  veto  power  over  private  decisions 
relating  to  prices,  wage  rates,  nn<l  rent  charges? 


Yes 

No 

Not 
sure 

Percent 

10.7 

8A.1 

i  2 

2.  Is  It  all  riifht  (or  the  President  to  exercise  the  power 
referred  to  above,  in  the  absence  of  conffrwBional  action, 
when  be  decides  the  "(Kiblic  interest"  is  damaged  by 
such  decisions? 


Yee 

No 

Not 
sure 

Percent 

n.a 

ma 

S.4 

3.  Should  our  electoral  college  system  of  electing  s 
President  and  Vice  President  be  changed  so  as  to  more 
accTirntely  reflect  the  popular  vote? 


Perafflt. 


4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  grants,  matching  those  of 
State  and  local  govfmmenta,  for  building  commimlty 
fallout  shelters  in  hmpitals,  schools,  and  other  public 
buUdlngsT 

Yes 

No 

Not 
sure 

Percent 

27.8 

61.1 

11  6 

5.  Almost  everyone  agrees  that  some  form  of  tax  ad- 
justment must  l*  made  to  encourage  capital  investment, 
stimulate  economic  growth,  and  provide  new  jobs.  Do 
you  favor  achieving  this  through: 

(a)  A  credit  against  taxes  of  7  or  8  percent  of  the  cost 
to  business  and  industry  of  new  productive  equipment? 
or 


Yes 

No 

Percent 

53.1 

M  9 

(b)  A  more  rapid  and  flexible  tax  writeoff  (deprecia- 
tion) of  the  cost  of  this  new  equipment?  or 


• 

Yes 

No 

Percent 

78.1 

23.0 

(c)  Using  both  (a)  and  (b)  above. 


Percent. 


i7.6 


No 


A.  To  equitably  help  the  distributing  and  retailing 
segments  of  the  eoonomv,  would  you  favor  a  law  letting 
them  (le<luct  from  net  Income  a  limited  (lortlon  of  tlic 
cost  of  their  inventories  t>efore  arriving  at  tlieir  taxable 
income? 


Yes 

No 

Not 
sure 

Percent 

4&4 

S2.8           22.0 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  tax  prooosal  currently  befnre  Coo- 
gress  which  would  "  withhold'^  a  flat  20  percent  of  Income 
(rem  interest  and  dividends? 

Yes 

No 

Not 
sur« 

Percent... 

20.7 

73.1 

6  3 

8.  Should  the  Ccngnss  give  to  the  President  standby 
authority  to  start  up  to  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  public 
works  projects? 

Yet 

No 

Not 
sure 

Percent 

22.9 

•7.8 

9.3 

9.  Article  I.  pwacrapb  8,  of  the  Constitution  glvM  to 
Congress  the  power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxee."  Hhotild 
the  Congress  give  the  President  standby  authority  to 
cut  Income  taxae? 


Yes 

No 

Not 
sure 

Peroeat 

at.  7 

7tL4 

7.9 

10.  Are  you  generally  in  tavor  of  the  current  congres- 
sional proposals  to  authorise  the  purchSM  of  up  to 
3100.000.000  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds? 


Yes 

No 

Not 
sure 

Percent 

37.3 

413 

18.2 

11.  Do  yon  (avor  financing  the 
ing  national  defense  budgets  by: 
(a)  Higher  taxes?  or 


costs  »( grow- 


Yea 

No 

Percent 

38.2 

•U 

(b)  Deficit  spendingT  or 


Yes 

No 

Percent 

17.8 

SZ4 

(c)  Reduced  spending  on  nondefense  programs. 


Yes 

No 

Percent............... 

87.8 

11.7 

12.  In  South  Vietnam  we  are  giving  strong  military 
and  economic  aid  to  a  government  committed  to  ilefest 
Comiiiurlst  subversion  and  aggression;  In  ncicbboring 
Laos  we  are  withholding  aid  so  as  to  move  a  friendly  gov- 
ernment into  a  coalition  with  Communist  and  neutralist 
factions.  Do  you  approve  of  these  Keimedy  adminis- 
tration policies  in: 

(a)  South  Vietnam? 


Yes 


84.7 


No 


17.7 


Not 
sura 


17.8 


(b)  Laos? 


B.4     Psctwt. 


Yes 


19.4 


No 


•18 


Not 
sura 


98.1 
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SENATE 

TuKSDAY,  July  10, 1962 

The  Semite  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chftplaln,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  men  and  nations,  always 
we  come  U<  Thee  with  deep  gratitude  for 
our  surpassing  heritage. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  these 
testing  days,  we  would  keep  vivid  before 
us  the  vision  of  a  righteous  nation  with 
freedom  and  justice  and  opportunity  for 
all. 

We  lift  our  prayer  to  Thee,  conscious 
that  our  Charter  of  Freedom  reminds  us 
that  our  v.orth  and  our  dignity  as  in- 
dividuals lie,  not  in  our  role  as  citizens 
of  any  Stai<e,  but  because  Thou  hast  cre- 
ated us  in  Thine  image.  Beneath  our 
diversities,  may  we  keep  sacred  the  fun- 
damental unity  which  is  the  true  glory 
of  this  deal*  land  of  freedom. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  solemn  facts  of 
these  contentious  days  which  make  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  the  massed 
difficulties  besetting  us  are  not  so  much 
political  and  economic  as  they  are  moral 
and  spiritual,  and  that  in  all  our  baffled 
search  for  solution,  only  by  fresh  aware- 
ness of  TT.ee  can  the  present  social  de- 
cay, which  threatens  the  inner  life  and 
the  outer  strength  of  the  Nation,  be 
changed  to  decency  and  righteousness. 

We  lift  our  prayer  in  the  Saviour's 
name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimou;.  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  ol  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
July  9, 1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Paul  F.  Gerene,  of  Texas,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  February 
19,  1962,  were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


f 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Smathers,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


PAYMENT  OF  WAR  DAMAGE  RES- 
TORATION CLAIMS  IN  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANt>S— RESOLUTION  OP  FILI- 
PINO CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  PONG.    Mr.  President,  last  week, 
Thursday,  July  5,  the  Filipino  Chamber 


of  Commerce  of  Honolulu  adopted  a  res- 
olution urging  Congress  to  approve  $73 
million  for  pasrment  of  war  damage  res- 
toration claims  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  resolution  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
Filipino  Chamber  of  Commerce  repre- 
sents the  opinions  of  businessmen  as  well 
as  professional  men  in  every  walk  of 
life  whose  ancestors  migrated  to  Hawaii 
from  those  islands. 

Many  members  of  the  Filipino  cham- 
ber have  relatives  and  friends  residing 
in  the  Philippines  and  they  believe  that 
payment  of  the  war  damage  claims 
would  in  some  measure  assist  in  raising 
the  overall  economy  of  the  Philippines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Filipino  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Honolulu  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  $400  million  had  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  to  help  rehabilitate  private  properties 
damaged  In  the  PhlUpplnes  during  World 
War  U; 

Whereas  $73  million  remains  yet  to  be  re- 
mitted by  the  United  States  on  the  said  ac- 
count, in  order  to  complete  the  balance  of  the 
original  appropriation; 

Whereas  the  Filipinos  have  continually 
entertained  hopes  that  the  total  obligation 
which  had  been  previously  accepted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  now  be 
formally  assumed.  Inadequate  as  it  appar- 
ently has  been,  in  order  for  the  restoration 
efforts  on  properties  which  had  been  either 
p>art-way  abandoned  or  fully  unstarted  could 
be  resumed; 

Whereas  the  Pillplnos  while  fighting  the 
common  foe  were  encouraged  in  their  resist- 
ance by  frequent  statements  and  repeated 
assurances  then  coming  from  the  United 
States  that  their  property  "would  be  restored 
even  to  the  last  carabao"; 

Whereas  17  years  after  the  end  of  that  war, 
the  belated  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Its  original 
obligation  was  unrecognized  by  the  failure 
of  its  House  of  Representatives  on  May  9, 
1962,  to  pass  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
the  remaining  balance  on  the  original  ac- 
count; and 

Whereas  this  surprise  action  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  may  be  con- 
sidered most  uncalled  for,  based  on  the  state- 
ment of  former  Chairman  Frank  A.  Waring, 
of  the  United  States-Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission,  urging:  "Let  us  finish  the  job 
begun  In  1946,  with  honor  and  credit  to  the 
United  States":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Filipino  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Honolulu  by  its  board  of  direc- 
tors petition,  as  it  does  hereby  petition,  the 
duly  chosen  representatives  of  Hawaii  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  exert  their 
best  efforts  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  appro- 
priating $73  million  to  fulfill  the  Philippine 
war  damage  claim  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  each  to  U.S.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
"UJ3.  Senator  Oren  E.  Long,  U.S.  Represente- 
tive  Daniel  K.  Inouye;  Vis  Excellency,  Dios- 
dado  Macapagal,  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines; His  Honor,  Antonio  Villegas,  mayor 
of  Manila;  the  Honorable  Alejandro  D. 
Yango,  Consul  General  of  the  Philippines; 
and  the  office  of  the  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Hawaii. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3109.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  authorize 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  p>eacetime  vet- 
erans Buffering  from  noncompensable  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities    (Rept.   No.   1690); 

HJl  1811.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance.  In  order  to 
permit;  eligible  persons  thereunder  to  at- 
tend foreign  educational  institutions  under 
certain  circumstances  (Rept.  No.  1691);  and 

H  Jl.  8992.  An  act  to  amend  certain  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  I>epartment  of 
Medicine  and  Svirgery  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration  (Rept.  No.  1693). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  2869.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  afford  ad- 
ditional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  (Rept.  No.  1694);   and 

H.R.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration (Rept.  No.  1695). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

KM.  7431.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  stained  glass  for  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  for 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavler  of  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  1697) ; 

H  R  8282.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203(d) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  pension 
otherv.-!se  payable  during  hospitalization  of 
certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or  child  (Rept. 
No.  1700); 

HJR  8415.  An  act  to  change  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payment£  of  bene- 
fits withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  deceased 
veterans  while  being  furnished  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care  (Rept.  No.  lo99); 

H.R.  8938.  An  act  to  provide  a  more  defini- 
tive tariff  classification  description  for  light- 
weight bicycles  (Rept.  No.  1696) ; 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
exchange  of  5-year  term  policies  of  U.S. 
Government  life  insurance  to  a  special  en- 
dowment at  age  96  plan  (Rept.  No.  1701) ;  and 

H.R  10669.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  assigiunent  of  national  service  life 
insurance  (Rept.  No.  1698). 


EXTENSION  OF  MAXIMUM  MATURI- 
TY OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION GUARANTEED  OR  INSURED 
HOME  LOANS  FROM  30  TO  35 
YEARS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1689) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  report  favorably  the  bill  (S. 
3024)  to  extend  the  maximum  maturity 
of  Veterans'  Administration  guaranteed 
or  insured  home  loans  from  30  to  35 
years,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I 
ask  tliat  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with   the   minority   views   of   Senators 

GOLDWATER,  TOWER,  and  MURPHY. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CHAPTER  35  OP 
TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
TO  PROVIDE  STATE  APPROVAL  OP 
COURSES  UNDER  THE  WAR  OR- 
PHANS EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.REPT.NO.  1692) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  report  favorably  the  bill  (H.R. 
5939)  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  education  and  train- 
ing under  the  Korean  OI  bill,  approval 
of  courses  under  the  war  orphans  edu- 
cational assistance  program  shall  be  by 
State  approving  agencies,  and  I  submit 
a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Ooldwater,  Tower, 
and  Murphy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


memory  of  Amelia  Earhart;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ  (by  request): 

S.  3535.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  In  connection 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
a  Federal  office'  building,  to  use  the  public 
spMice  under  and  over  10th  Street  SW.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joan  Wlnkel 
Blront;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  BUILDING 
FOR  A  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  FOR  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION"  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1702) 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Construction  of 
a  Building  for  a  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, pursuant  to  section  4  of  Public 
Law  106,  84th  Congress.  69  Stat.  189, 
submitted  a  report  entitled  "A  Building 
for  a  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDE3iSON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Javits. 
and  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vlrignla) : 
S.  3521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  related  provisions  to  extend  for 
a   months  certain   temporary   public   assist- 
ance    provisions;     to     the     Committee     on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  When  he 
Introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  3522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  L.  Strong 
&  Son;  and 

S.  3523.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Director  and  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Biireau  of  Investigation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 

Introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 

which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

8.  3624.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 

of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  TO  EXTEND  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
PROVISIONS  FOR  2  MONTHS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  £unend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related  provisions  to  extend  for  2  months 
certain  temporary  public  assistance  pro- 
visions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3521)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  related  provisions  to 
extend  for  2  months  certain  temporary 
public  assistance  provisions.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  recommended  to  the  Senate  on 
June  27.  1962.  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  in- 
troducing the  bill,  I  refer  particularly  to 
statements  made  on  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirxsenI; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
paragraphs  from  an  article  published 
today  in  the  Washington  Post  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  art^lcle  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the^ Record,  as  follows: 

Rather  than  hold  up  benefits  to  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents  and 
other  welfare  funds  In  the  welfare  bill  that 
is  being  used  as  a  carrier,  he  said.  Repub- 
licans also  are  considering  a  move  to  recom- 
mit. 

If  the  Senate  falls  to  table  the  medical 
care  plan,  Dirksen  said  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit will  probably  provide  for  reporting  the 
public  welfare  bill  Inunedlately  back  to  the 
Senate,  with  the  health-care  amendment 
deleted.  Said  Dikksxn:  "Thousands  of 
checks  are  being  drawn  (for  welfare  pay- 
ments) and  there  are  no  covering  funds. 
We  have  got  to  get  that  part  of  the  bill  out." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
paragraphs  point  out  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  need  to  receive  their  wel- 
fare payment  checks,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has  correctly 
stated,  and  that  the  checks  for  welfare 
payments  are  being  drawn,  but  there 
are  no  funds  with  which  to  pay  them, 
and  that  we  must  at  once  pass  at  least 
that  part  of  th#  public  welfare  amend- 
ments bill. 

It  happens  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sent  us 
this  proposal  on  June  27,  of  this  year,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  written  by  Secretary  Abe  Ribi- 
coS  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  he 
transmitted  at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welt  are, 

June  27, 1962. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provisions  to 
extend  for  2  months  certain  temporary  pub- 
lic assistance  provisions. 

Five  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  public  assistance  programs  are 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1962  under 
existing  law.     They  are: 

1.  Authority  for  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  participate  financially  In  payments  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  made  because  of  need 
arising  due  to  the  unemployment  of  a  par- 
ent. 

2.  Provision  for  Federal  financial  parUcl- 
patlon  In  payments  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  to  certain  chUdren  In  foster  famUy 
homes. 

3.  An  Increase  of  $1  In  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance In  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
will  participate  for  each  recipient  under  the 
programs  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

4.  Provision  for  assistance  to  certain  U.S. 
citizens  returned  to  this  country  from  abroad 
who  are  without  available  resources. 

5.  Increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant  for  public  assistance  payments  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  contained  In 
H.R.  10«0«  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  and  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Since  final  acUon  on  that  bill  now  appears 
unlikely  prior  to  July  1.  the  enclosed  bill 
would  extend  for  2  months  the  expiring  pro- 
visions of  existing  laws. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Abraham  RiBicorr. 

Secretary. 

3.  3521 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
related     provisions     to     extend     for    two 
months  certain  temporary   public   assist- 
ance provisions 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and  House 

of  Representatixjes  of  the   United   States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

extension  or  aid  wrrn  respect  to  dependent 

CHILOREN  or  UNEMPLOTXD  PARENTS 

Section  1.  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  407  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (a)  thereof  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1962"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "August  31,  1962". 

EXTENSION  or  ATD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  rOSTER 
EAMILT    HOME    CARE 

Sec.  2.  So  much  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  406  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  (a)   thereof  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1962"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "August  31,  1962". 

EXTENSION  or  INCREASE  IN  rEDERAL  SHARE  Or 
PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Section  303(e)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1961  (Public  Law  87- 
64)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1962" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  1, 
1962". 


EXTENSION   or  A88ISTANCS  TO  REPATRIATED 
AMERICAN    CrriZXNS 

Sec.  4.  Section  1118(d)  <^  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30.  1962"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Au- 
gust 31,  1962". 

INCREASX  IN  LIMftATION  ON  TOTAL  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE I'ATMENTS  TO  PUERTO  RICO,  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  AND  GUAM 

Sec.  5.  Effoctlve  only  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  section  1108  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section  6 
of  Public  Law  87-61)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$9,125.0(10"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$9,200,000",  by  striking  out  "tSlS^SO"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$319,000",  and  by 
striking  out  '$426,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$426,000". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  referred  was,  I  am  sure,  ac- 
curately portrayed  by  him.  I  am  In- 
formed that,  there  is  a  real  crisis  in  con- 
nection with  public  assistance,  not  only 
in  Illinois,  but  also  in  other  States:  and 
therefore  both  the  Senators  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Btrd] 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  as 
have  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  wfAvrrs]. 

The  crisis  in  Illinois  has  been  referred 
to  in  some  newspaper  articles  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
reductions,  estimated  as  amounting  to 
as  much  a.s  30  percent,  in  the  social 
security  payments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  an  article — 
that  is  to  s.\y,  the  references  in  it  per- 
taining to  this  particular  situation— pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  9, 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  ftrticle  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tie  Record,  as  follows: 

The  battle  over  relief  cuts  ordered  by  Gov- 
ernor Kerner  continued  yesterday  as  C.  Vlrgll 
Martin  tiu-ned  down  a  plea  by  Mayor  Daley 
to  withdraw  his  resignation  as  chairman  of 
the  nilnols  Public  Aid  Commission. 

The  African -American  Heritage  Association 
announced  tnat  It  has  started  circulating 
petitions  urging  Governor  Kerner  "to  recon- 
sider seriously  any  effort  to  cut  relief  and 
living  standards." 

Reginald  Petty,  president  of  the  Chicago 
council  of  the  association,  sent  Kerner  a 
telegram  requesUng  him  to  call  a  special 
legislative  set^slon  Immediately  to  appropri- 
ate more  rellof  funds.  More  than  81  percent 
of  the  relief  clients  In  Chicago  are  Negroes. 

WARNS  or  SERIOUS   PROBLEMS 

"We  can  view  the  threatened  action  to 
cut  the  budgets  of  citizens  on  relief  as  fur- 
ther attacks  upon  the  living  sUndards  of  all 
Americans,"  Petty  said  In  a  statement.  "We 
must  view  with  alarm  this  threat  as  It  Is 
primarily  directed  against  American  citizens 
of  African  descent. 

"If  the  standard  of  living  is  further  pushed 
down  for  the  Afro-American  by  cutting  the 
already  Inadequate  relief  budget  this  cannot 
but  presage  further  and  serious  problems  for 
Illinois  and  America  as  a  whole." 


Martin  has  said  that  to  cut  relief  pay- 
ments 51  percent  in  order  to  stretch  the 
biennial  appropriation  of  $499  million  until 
next  June  30  would  be  "untolerable  '  to  the 
public. 

"Anyone  who  pushed  for  a  51 -percent  cut 
would  be  In  real  trouble."  he  added. 

A  cut  of  22.3  percent  would  carry  the  IPAC 
through  February,  while  a  cut  of  8.6  percent 


would  enable  the  IPAC  to  get  through  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  himself  wrote  to  me  on  July 
6,  in  response  to  my  question  as  to  what 
was  happening  in  this  field;  and  in  the 
letter  he  indicated  that  some  time  ago, 
he  had  submitted  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  Congress,  and  that  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  to  make  sure 
that  these  individuals,  who  now  are  in 
jeopardy,  might  be  properly  taken  care 
of.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  of  July  6  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secritart  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Weltaxx, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  6,  1962. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  This  Is  in  re- 
ponse  to  your  request  as  to  any  problems 
^at  might  arise  If  the  final  enactment  of 
the  public  welfare  amendments  Is  somewhat 
delayed. 

As  you  know,  the  public  welfare  bill  In- 
cludes extensions,  and  In  some  Instances, 
makes  permanent,  five  provisions  of  law  that 
expired  on  June  30,  1962.  These  are  provi- 
sions for:  Federal  financial  participation  In 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents:  In  foster  family  home  care  of  certain 
dependent  children;  and  In  a  temporary  In- 
crease of  $1  In  the  average  amount  of  pay- 
ment subject  to  Federal  participation  under 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
assistance  to  American  dtisens  returned  from 
abroad  when  they  are  without  available  re- 
sources; and  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
ceilings  on  grants  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

Some  State  laws  do  not  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  some  of  these  programs  unless  the 
programs  are  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
partlclpMktlon.  Some  States,  however,  would 
probably  continue,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  such  programs  on  the  assumption  that 
Federal  authority  would  be  extended  in  the 
near  future  and  that  Federal  grants  would 
be  retroactive  to  July  1. 

We  have  accordingly  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  extend  for  2 
months  all  of  the  provisions  which  have  June 
30,  1962,  expiration  dates.  I  respectfully  urge 
the  Immediate  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
If  this  simple  device  is  adopted  there  would 
be  no  significant  problems  arising  from  the 
Congress'  taking  time  to  consider  your  health 
Insurance  amendment  to  the  welfare  bill. 

In  my  judgment  your  proposal  for  health 
Insurance  for  aged  persons  through  the  social 
security  system  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  pending  before  the  Congress.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  this  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RiBicorr. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENT  AND 
SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  DI- 
RECTOR OF  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  work  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  discovered  that,  strangely 
enough,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  is  not  legally  re- 
quired to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 


nor    is    confirmation    by    the    Senate 
required. 

The  FBI  actually  began  as  an  agency 
of  Government  on  July  26,  1908,  imder 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  was 
created  because  no  investigative  arm 
existed  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Action  to  create  the  agency  was  taken 
by  the  then  Attorney  General,  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  who  issued  an  order  cre- 
ating an  investigative  agency  within  the 
Department.  On  March  4,  1909,  Attor- 
ney Creneral  Wickersham  gave  this 
agency  a  secure  place  and  the  dignity 
of  the  title.  It  was  called  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  From  then  on  until 
1924  it  had  a  number  of  directors,  in- 
cluding Stanley  W.  Pinch,  A.  Bruce  Bie- 
laski,  William  J.  Flynn,  and  later  William 
J.  Burns,  the  well-known  international 
detective. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Burns  became 
eCFective  on  August  18,  1921,  under  Pres- 
ident Harding.  A  shakeup  occurred  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  whereby  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  then  26  years  of  age, 
found  himself  transferred  from  his  po- 
sition as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Director  of  the  FBI.  He  was  placed  on 
the  Federal  payroll  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $4,000. 

On  March  28,  1924,  President  Coolidge 
demanded  and  received  the  resignation 
of  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  and  in 
his  place  appointed  Harlan  Fiske  Stone. 
About  6  weeks  later  Mr.  Bums  resigned 
as  Director  of  the  FBI;  and  on  the  day 
after  his  resignation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral named  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then  age 
29,  as  Acting  Director,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Herbert  Hoover,  who  then  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  advised  the  Attorney 
General  that  he  would  take  the  position 
"on  condition  that  the  Bureau  must  be 
divorced  from  politics  and  not  be  a 
catchall  for  political  hacks — appoint- 
ments must  be  made  on  merit;  promo- 
tions would  be  made  on  proved  ability, 
and  tlie  Bureau  would  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Attorney  General."  To  this 
the  Attorney  General  replied  by  saying 
"I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you  under  any 
other  condition." 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  Attor- 
ney General  Stone  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
took  command  of  the  FBI,  first  as  Act- 
ing Director,  and  7  months  later  as  Di- 
rector. He  became  Director  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1924,  and  has  remained  so  to  the 
present  day.  This  means  that  on  De- 
ember  10,  1962.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  *' 
have  served  continuously  &s  Director  of 
the  FBI  for  a  period  of  38  years. 

The  growth  of  the  FBI  has  been  phe- 
nomenal and  necessary.  In  order  to  meet 
the  problems  which  come  within  its  con- 
stantly expanding  jurisdiction.  The  lat- 
est figures  indicate  that  the  appropria- 
tion estimate  for  the  FBI  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962  was  $127,216,000,  and  that  it 
had  on  the  rolls,  as  of  June  30,  1962,  a 
total  of  13,776  employees. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI  serves  imder 
the  Attorney  General,  is  not  a  presi- 
dential appointee,  and  does  not  require 
Senate  confirmation.  Legislative  action 
with  respect  to  the  Bureau  was  limited 
mainly  to  appropriations,  salary,  and  re- 
tirement and  pension  changes,  and  so 
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forth.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  agency,  Its  growth,  and  its 
value  to  the  law -enforcing  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  Government  would  make  it  emi- 
nently desirable  that  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  that  his  appointment 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  introduce  a  bill  which,  in  effect, 
states  that  as  of  the  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  ofiBce  of  Director  of  the  FBI  ceases 
to  serve  as  such,  his  successor  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  term  of  15  years;  that  he  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  reappointment;  and  that 
he  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of 
$22,000  a  year.  The  same  would  apply 
to  the  Associate  Director,  except  that 
his  compensation  would  not  be  fixed  by 
statute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3523)  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, introduced  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  KERR  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  10650)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property,  to  eliminate  certain  defects 
and  inequities,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  19  OF 
H.R.  10650  WITHHOLDING  ON  IN- 
TEREST AND  DIVIDENDS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
amendments  to  H.R.  10650  which  I  have 
proposed  are  a  number  of  proposals 
which  if  adopted  would  eliminate  all  sig- 
nificant overwithholding.  If  these 
amendments  are  adopted  no  one  can 
conscientiously  object  to  withholding  on 
the  ground  of  hardship  to  dividend  or 
interest  recipients. 

The  provisions  for  exemption  certifi- 
cates and  quarterly  refimds  already  are 
designed  to  protect  persons  who  owe  no 
tax  from  any  withholding  and  those  who 
would  be  overwithheld  from  any  signifi- 
cant deprivation  of  funds.  Nevertheless 
because  of  the  fear  which  some  persons 
still  have  that  there  may  yet  be  hardship 
for  the  low  bracket  taxpayer  or  the  aged 
person  whose  sole  source  of  income  is 
dividends  and  interest.  I  have  proposed 
an  amendment  to  extend  the  exemption 
from  withholding  on  dividends  and  sav- 
ings account  interest  to  all  persons  im- 
der  65  whose  income  is  $5,000  and  under 
and  to  all  persons  age  65  and  over  whose 
income  Is  up  to  $7,500.  This  exemption 
for  people  over  age  65  would  also  apply 
to  any  individual  whose  spouse  is  ov^r 
age  65,  even  though  he  is  not. 


Under  this  amendment,  11.3  million 
persons  would  be  exempt  from  withhold- 
ing altogether  Instead  of  7.1  million  un- 
der the  House  bill.  Only  about  300.000 
persons  would  need  to  claim  quarterly 
refunds  instead  of  1  million  persons  im- 
der  the  House  bill.  With  the  require- 
ment that  4i  taxpayer's  income  be  over 
$5,000,  or  over  $7,500  if  over  65,  and  with 
the  continued  complete  exemption  for 
those  over  those  limits  who  owe  no  tax. 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  of 
hardship  to  a  dividend  or  interest  recip- 
ient. At  the  same  time  we  can  still  take 
a  sizable  step  toward  collecting  the  bil- 
lion dollars  of  taxes  that  are  owed  but 
are  not  being  paid  today,  and  for  which 
there  is  no  effective  collection  technique 
without  withholding  as  its  core. 

But  even  for  those  few  remaining  cases 
of  overwithholding,  I  have  proposed 
amendments  to  make  sure  that  quarterly 
refunding  is  as  accurate  in  amoimt  and 
as  quick  as  practicable.  I  have  first 
adopted  the  Treasury  proposal  to  liberal- 
ize the  refund  allowance  to  permit  an 
individual  to  take  Into  account  his  Item- 
ized deductions.  The  House  bill  permits 
an  individual  to  include  only  his  stand- 
ard deduction  in  computing  the  allow- 
able amount  of  a  quarterly  refund,  with 
the  result  that  overwithholding  can  re- 
sult if  the  Individual's  itemized  deduc- 
tions exceed  the  standard  deduction. 
This  amendment  would  permit  prompt 
refunding  of  all  significant  overwith- 
holding. 

Second,  a  number  of  banks  have  sug- 
gested a  procedure  whereby  delay  In 
processing  quarterly  refimds  could  ordi- 
narily be  cut  from  3  or  4  weeks  to  3  or  4 
days.  Under  this  proposal,  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions  would  be 
permitted  to  pay  quarterly  refund  claims 
and  then  be  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury 
generally  within  3  to  4  days.  The  banks 
would  only  be  required  to  check  the 
mathematical  acciu-acy  of  the  claim  and 
secure  reasonable  identification  from  the 
person  presenting  the  claim.  Thus,  no 
one  would  ne^d  to  wait  for  the  refund  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled. 

Next,  to  make  withholding  less  com- 
plicated for  banks  and  dividend  payers. 
I  have  proposed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury's  suggestion  that  exemption 
certificates  remain  effective  until  re- 
voked, rather  than  the  annual  filing  re- 
quired by  the  House  bill.  This  change 
would  make  the  exemption  system  easier 
to  administer  by  the  paying  institutions 
and  would  also  reduce  the  number  of 
forms  which  individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  file. 

The  remaining  amendments  introduce 
elements  of  flexibiUty  into  the  withhold- 
ing system  by  permitting  the  Treasury  by 
regulations  to  make  adjustments  In 
withholding,  such  as  certain  additional 
exemptions  and  more  frequent  refimds. 
If  it  appears  that  nonreporting  would 
not  be  significant  by  doing  so  and  that 
administration  would  be  improved. 

SUMMARY  or  HOUSK  BILL 

Section  19  of  H.R.  10650,  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  provides 
that  a  payer  of  dividends,  interest,  or 
patronage  dividends  is  to  withhold  tax 


on  these  payments  at  a  rate  of  20  per- 
cent. There  Is  no  requirement  that  the 
payer  furnish  the  recipient  with  a  receipt 
indicating  how  much  It  has  withheld. 
Instead,  the  income  tax  return  will  con- 
tain a  simple  schedule  for  the  taxpayer 
to  figure  the  amount  of  tax  withheld — 
for  which  he  will  be  allowed  a  credit — 
and  the  total  amount  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends which  he  must  Include  in  his  in- 
come. On  this  schedule,  the  taxpayer 
will  enter  the  actual  amount  of  dividends 
and  Interest  he  received;  he  will  then 
divide  this  amount  by  four;  the  sum 
of  these  two  amounts  will  equal  his 
total  dividends  and  Interest  to  be  In- 
cluded in  income  and  the  one-fourth 
figure  will  represent  the  tax  withheld 
for  which  he  is  allowed  a  credit  on  his 
tax  return. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions 
for  eliminating  the  impact  of  over- 
withholding: 

1.    XXKMFTION  L'UITiriCATlS 

All  Individuals  who  expect  that  they 
will  have  no  tax  liability  for  the  year 
will  be  able  to  file  exemption  certificates 
and  thereby  avoid  withholding  on  their 
dividends  and  most  of  their  Interest. 
New  exemption  certificates  must  be  filed 
each  year.  No  exemptions  will  be  per- 
mitted for  corporate  or  UJ3.  bonds, 
other  than  Government  savings 
bonds.  Children  imder  age  18  may  file 
exemption  certificates  whether  or  not 
they  expect  tax  liability  and  these  cer- 
tificates would  not  have  to  be  renewed 
each  year.  Governments  and  tax- 
exempt  organizations  could  be  exempt 
on  their  bank  account  and  savings  bond 
interest,  but  not  on  their  dividends. 

2.    QCASTCXLT    SETUNDS    FOB    INOniDCAUS 

Married  couples  with  less  than  $10,000 
of  income  and  singie  persons  with  less 
than  $5,000  of  income  may  claim  refunds 
each  quarter  for  overwithheld  tax.  The 
quarterly  refunds  would  be  limited  to 
the  individual's  "refund  allowance." 
which  gives  him  credit  for  his  personal 
exemptions,  standard  deduction,  and  re- 
tirement income  credit  to  the  extent  they 
are  not  offset  against  other  income  he 
receives  which  is  not  subject  to  dividend 
and  Interest  withholding.  The  quarterly 
refunds  would  be  paid  within  3  to  4 
weeks.  An  individual  who  files  a  refund 
claim  for  the  first  quarter  will  automati- 
cally receive  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  partially  completed  claims  for 
the  second  and  third  quarters. 

"3.    CREDira     AlfD     mETUNDS     rO«     OOVtRNMENTS. 
TAX-EXEMPT  OBCAWIZATIONS,  AKD  CX)KPORATTONS 

Governments  and  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations will  be  permitted  to  offset 
amounts  withheld  on  their  dividends  and 
interest  against  what  they  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment for  income  and  social  security 
taxes  they  withheld  from  their  em- 
ployees' wages.  Similarly,  corporations 
in  general  will  be  permitted  to  offset  the 
taxes  withheld  on  their  dividend  and 
mterest  income  against  what  they  owe 
the  Government  for  taxes  they  withheld 
on  their  own  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments. Corporations  and  tax-exempt 
entities  will  be  permitted  quarterly  re- 
funds for  any  excess  remaining  after  the 
offset  credits. 


The  bill  permits  withholding  agents 
to  retain  the  taxes  they  withhold  on 
dividends  and  interest  until  the  end  of 
the  month  following  the  quarter  In 
which  the  dividends  or  interest  are  paid. 

The  withholding  provisions  would  be 
effective  January  1, 1963. 

DETAILED  SUMMARY   OF   AMENDMENTS 
1.    EXEMPTIONS  BASED   UPON    INCOME 

In  order  to  eliminate  overwithholding 
on  low -income  indivduals,  exemptions 
would  be  permitted  for  taxable  Individ- 
uals under  age  65  with  up  to  $5,000  of 
income  and  for  taxable  mdividuals  age 
65  and  over  (or  whose  spouse  is  age  65 
or  over)  with  up  to  $7,500  of  income. 

2.    USE    or    ITEMttED    DEDUCTIONS    TO    COMPUTE 
RETUND   ALLOWANCE 

The  refund  allowance  for  quarterly 
refunds  would  be  liberalized  to  permit 
an  Individual  to  take  into  account  his 
itemized  deductions.  The  House  bill 
permits  an  individual  to  include  only  his 
standard  deduction  in  computing  the  al- 
lowable amount  of  a  quarterly  refund, 
with  the  result  that  overwithholding  can 
result  if  the  individual's  itemized  deduc- 
tions exceed  the  standard  deduction. 
This  would  permit  prompt  refunding  of 
all  significant  overwithholding. 

9.    QUICK  QUARTEKLY  RETUNDS  THROUGH  BANKS 

In  order  to  eliminate  any  delay  in  the 
making  of  quarterly  refunds,  banks  and 
savings  institutions  would  be  permitted 
to  pay  quarterly  refund  claims  and  then 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury  generally 
within  3  to  4  days.  The  banks  would  only 
be  required  to  check  the  mathematical 
accuracy  of  the  claim  and  secure  reason- 
able identification  from  the  person  pre- 
senting the  claim. 

4.    EXEMPTION    CERTUICATES    GOOD    UNTIL 
REVOKED 

The  provision  In  the  House  bill  requir- 
ing individuals  to  file  new  exemption 
certificates  each  year  would  be  changed 
to  permit  exemption  certificates  to  re- 
main In  effect  until  revoked  by  the  filer. 
An  individual  would  be  required  to  re- 
voke his  exemption  certificate  if  he  be- 
comes taxable.  This  change  would  make 
the  exemption  system  easier  to  adminis- 
ter by  the  paying  institutions  and  would 
also  reduce  the  number  of  forms  which 
nontaxable  individuals  would  be  required 
to  file. 

S.    EXEMPTIONS     rOR     GOVERNMENTS     AND     TAX- 
EXEMPT     ORGANIZATIONS 

Governments  and  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations would  be  granted  exemptions 
from  withholding  on  their  dividend  In- 
come. Under  the  House  bill,  nontaxable 
Individuals,  but  not  governments  and 
tax-exempt  organizations,  would  be  ex- 
empt from  withholding  on  dividends. 
This  extension  of  the  exemption  system 
would  cover  foreign.  State,  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  tax-exempt 
organizations,  such  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, churches,  and  pension  trusts. 

e.    INTEREST     ON      ACCUMULATED     POLICY     DIVI- 
DENDS 

The  House  bill  would  be  changed  so 
as  not  to  permit  individuals  to  file  ex- 
emption certificates  with  respect  to  in- 
terest on  dividend  accumulations  on 
unmatured  life  insurance  policies.    This 


will  ease  the  administrative  problems  of 
the  Insurance  companies.  This  inter- 
est would  be  subject  to  withholding. 

7.    DIVIDENDS     IN     STOCK 

Withholding  would  be  eliminated  on 
dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  in  the 
stock  of  another  corporation. 

8.    rOUSTH    QUARTER    REFUND    CLAIMS    FOR 
CERTAIN    CORPORATIONS 

A  corporation  would  be  permitted  to 
claim  a  quarterly  refund  for  amounts 
withheld  on  its  dividends  and  interest 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  Its  taxable 
year,  if  the  refund  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  corporation's  tax  habillty  on  its  final 
return.  Under  the  House  bill,  a  cor- 
poration would  be  permitted  to  file 
quarterly  refunds  for  the  first  three 
quarters,  but  would  be  required  to  claim 
the  refund  for  the  fourth  quarter  on  its 
final  tax  return  for  the  year.  Some 
corporations,  for  instance  some  rail- 
roads, with  little  or  no  tax  liability  may 
not  be  able  to  file  their  final  tax  re- 
turns until  many  months  after  the  close 
of  the  year  and,  consequently,  under  the 
House  bill,  would  be  delayed  in  obtain- 
ing a  refund  of  amounts  withheld  during 
the  fourth  quarter. 

».    REGULATORY    AUTHORITY   TO    EXEMPT    COUPON 
BOND    INTEREST 

The  Treasury  would  be  given  the 
power,  by  regulations,  to  exempt  interest 
on  corporate  and  U.S.  bonds — other  than 
Government  savings  bonds — from  with- 
holding. By  giving  him  discretion  to 
remove  withholdmg  in  this  area,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  counter  any  significant  adverse  mar- 
ket effects  if  they  arise. 


10. 


EXEMPTION    CERTIFICATES    FOR    TRUST 
BENEFICIARIES 


The  Treasury  would  be  given  the  dis- 
cretion to  permit  trusts  and  nominees 
to  file  exemption  certificates  on  behalf 
of  their  nontaxable  beneficiaries  where 
this  is  feasible.  The  House  bill  would 
not  permit  any  exemptions  with  respect 
to  dividends  and  Interest  paid  to  trusts 
and  with  respect  to  dividends  paid  to 
nominees.  However,  there  may  be  cer- 
tain situations — for  example,  a  simple 
trust  with  only  nontaxable  benefi- 
ciaries— where  exemptions  would  te 
practical  and  the  Treasury  should  have 
general  authority  under  which  appro- 
priate cases  could  be  dealt  with. 

11.    REGULATORY    AUTHORITY    TO    EXEMPT 
CORPORATIONS 

The  Treasury  would  be  permitted,  by 
regulations,  to  exempt  corporations  from 
withholding. 

12.  AUTHORITY  FOR  MORE  FREQUENT  REFUNDS 
TO  GOVERNMENTS  AND  TAX-EXEMPT  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS 

Governments  and  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations would  be  permitted  monthly — 
or,  if  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  finds 
it  administratively  practical,  even 
quicker — refunds  of  the  taxes  withheld 
on  their  income.  Under  the  House  bill, 
they  would  be  allowed  only  quarterly  re- 
funds. Although  governments  and  tax- 
exempt  orgaruzations  would  be  exempt 
on  their  dividend  income,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  provide  exemptions  for  their 
bond  interest,  because  of  the  accrued  in- 
terest problem. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  prmted. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  KEY  WEST  HARBOR,  FLA.  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  106) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  re- 
port dated  June  1,  1962,  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration,  on  a  review  of  the  report 
on  Key  West  Harbor,  Fla.,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  WATER  QUALITY  STUDY,  AR- 
KANSAS-RED RIVER  BASINS  (S. 
DOC.  NO.  105) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  I  present  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmittmg  a  re- 
port dated  May  18,  1962,  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  an  interim  report  on  the 
water  quality  study,  Arkansas-Red 
River  Basins,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
Resolution    of    the    Assembly,    California 
Legislature,    1962    (first   extraordinary)    ses- 
sion, relating  to  Joint  planning  and  develop- 
ment along  California-Mexican  border. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpts   from    address    prepared    for   de- 
livery by  him  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations, 
July  7,  1962. 
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WILL    CONGRESS    PUT    MONEY    IN 
YOUR  POCKET? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
July  issue  of  the  Writer's  Digest  appears 
an  interesting  article  under  the  caption 
"Will  Congress  Put  Money  in  Your 
Pocket?"  The  article  contains  very 
pertinent  comments  on  your  copyright 
laws  and  also  on  postal  rates,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wnx  CoNGKzss  Put  Monet  in  Tou«  Pocktt? 
(By  Larston  D.  Fairar) 

"Let's  face  It,  writers  are  going  to  have  to 
get  mixed  up  In  poUtlca,  In  one  way  or 
anoUier.  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  If  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  survive  In  this  crazy- 
qullt  economy." 

The  speaker  was  wholesome-appearing, 
youngish,  sandy-haired  Congressman  John 
V.  LiNDSAT.  Republican  of  New  York,  who. 
at  40,  has  had  a  successful  career  as  a  trial 
lawyer,  after  graduation  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  and  "some  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
freelance  writing." 

Mr.  LiNDSAT,  who  represents  New  York's 
17th  Congressional  District,  which  runs 
from  the  Bowery  to  the  apartment  can- 
yons above  Central  Park  West,  was  discuss- 
ing his  bill,  HJl.  9524,  now  gathering  cob- 
webs in  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  If  enacted,  it  would  give  the  first 
real  break  to  working  freelance  writers. 

"Authors  should  be  accorded  the  benefits 
of  capital  gains  tax  treatment  for  their  cre- 
ations in  the  event  they  sell  their  rights,  as 
my  bill  provides."  he  pointed  out  earnestly. 
"This  is  a  benefit  given  to  the  owner  of  a 
patent  in  order  to  Induce  and  stimulate  in- 
ventive creativity.  I  believe  that  we  should 
have  comparable  devices  to  stimulate  liter- 
ary, mvisical,  and  artistic  compoeiUons.  Such 
legislation  would  serve  an  equally  significant 
pvu-poee  with  respect  to  the  living  theater 
and  the  dramatic  and  musical  arts  In  {gen- 
eral, which  are  among  our  foremost  national 
assets." 

The  Lindsay  bill  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the 
exclusions  from  capital  assets  of  cop3rrlghts, 
literary,  musical,  or  artistic  compositions. 
It  further  provides  that  that  transfer  of 
copyrights  or  composition  rights  in  the 
hands  of  the  creator  shall  be  considered  a 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset.  Under 
present  law,  such  sales  are  taxed  as  ordinary 
income. 

Each  person's  Income  taxes — even  on  the 
same  groes  Income — naturally  are  different, 
since  each  person  has  different  expenses,  dif- 
ferent deductions  (varying  numbers  of  chil- 
dren, for  example),  and  because  there  are 
other  varying  factors.  But  by  and  large,  in- 
come taxes  take  a  minimima  of  one-fifth  of  a 
person's  net  Income  (after  deduction  of 
expenses).  If  the  Lindsay  bill  were  to  be- 
come law,  a  free-lance  writer  with  a  net 
Income  of  $10,000  would' pay  roughly  $1,100 
in  taxes  Instead  of  the  $2,640  or  more  he 
probably  has  to  pay  today.  Everyone  who 
has  even  a  curbstone  knowledge  of  taxes 
realizes  that  taxation  on  a  capital  gains  basis 
represents  a  great  savings  over  taxation  on 
a  straight  income  basts.  The  significance  of 
such  a  change — if  it  were  brought  about — 
would  be  noticeable  in  the  home  of  every 
struggling  free-lancer. 

This  is  why  Congressman  Lindsay  under- 
scored the  fact  that  writers  must  "get  mixed 
up  in  politics."  He  has  pointed  out  that.  In 
order  to  get  his  bill  enacted,  writers  (and 
members  of  their  families,  plus  friends) 
should  get  busy  contacting  their  individual 
Congressmen,  in  person,  by  letter,  by  tele- 
phone calls,  or  otherwise. 


Frankly.  Mr.  Lindsat  understands  that  hla 
bill  has  scant  chance  of  being  reported  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  year. 
Representative  Wilbttr  D.  Mills.  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
his  hands  full  right  now  with  the  White 
House's  tariff  and  trade  measure.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  after  a  year  of  struggle,  he  had 
been  able  to  report  to  the  House  a  contro- 
versial tax  measure  which  had  White  House 
backing.  The  odds  are  anything  but  bright 
that  Mr.  Mills  will  start  holding  hearings  on 
any  new  tax  legislation  for  the  remainder  of 
this  session. 

Howe^rer.  if  he  is  reelected,  Mr.  Lindsat 
will  reintroduce  his  bill  in  the  upcoming 
88th  Congress,  and  he  knows  that  any  activ- 
ity by  writers  among  their  legislators  may 
pay  off  later,  even  if  it  does  not  cause  them 
to  hit  the  Jackpot  this  year.  Even  If  the 
House,  by  some  fluke  of  nature,  were  to  pass 
the  Lindsay  bill  this  year,  it  still  would  be 
logjammed  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  is  struggling  with  the  con- 
troversial tax  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

H.K.  10 

Another  bill  whoee  passage  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  freelancers  in  HJl.  10.  the  Self- 
Employed  Individuals  Act  of  1961.  which  has 
been  on  the  Senate  Calendar  since  Septem- 
ber 13.  1961   (87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

If  enacted.  KM.  10  would  allow  a  writer 
(or  any  other  professional  or  self-employed 
person  who  is  more  than  10  percent  owner) 
to  contribute  to  a  retirement  plan  10  percent 
of  his  earned  income,  or  $2,500,  whichever  Is 
the  lesser.  Under  this  bill  you  could  de- 
duct the  full  amount  contributed  up  to 
$1,000  and  50  percent  of  the  amount  over 
$1,000  which  may  be  contributed.  Maximum 
deduction  would  be  $1,750.  This  would  rep- 
resent a  great  incentive  to  individually  self- 
employed  persons  to  build  their  own  re- 
tirement income,  to  augment  their  social 
security  In  old  age.  Corporate  officials  and 
employees  long  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
tax  help  similar  to  that  which  would  be  ac- 
corded to  small  businessmen  and  self-em- 
ployed persons  under  HJl.  10,  but  this  fact 
merely  proves  again  that  writers  (and  others 
who  are  self-employed)  are  quite  late  in  real- 
izing that  if  they  are  going  to  maintain  a 
pctfity  with  other  groups,  they  must  become 
more  knowledgeable  economically  and  more 
active  politically. 

HJi.  10  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  first  session  of  this  87th 
Congress  and  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  reported  it  only  a  few  days 
before  the  Congress  adjourned  last  fall.  In 
the  process  of  studying  it,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee made  some  changes  in  the  House- 
passed  legislation;  which  means  that,  if  the 
Senate  passes  the  revised  bill,  the  two  con- 
flicting versions  must  be  reconciled  In  a  con- 
ference committee.  Representatives  from 
the  House  and  Senate  could  meet  and  iron 
out  the  differences,  then  make  a  conference 
report  on  which  both  Houses  of  Congress 
again  must  act  before  the  final  version  be- 
comes law.  However,  if  the  House  accepts 
the  Senate  version  then  it  could  Immediately 
be  sent  to  the  White  House  for  signature. 

Actually,  since  Senator  Etiritt  Dirksen, 
Republican  of  Illinois,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  endorsed  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  version  of  the  bill,  passage  has 
been  considered  a  foregone  conclusion,  if  it 
is  brought  up  for  action  by  the  Senate  lead- 
ership. The  rub  is  that  a  long  time  has 
elapsed  since  it  went  on«the  Senate  Calen- 
dar, and  every  time  adjournment  becomes  a 
bit  closer,  the  chances  of  Senate  passage  be- 
come less  likely. 

MAILING    manuscripts 

There  are  others  In  the  country — besides 
writers — who  have  a  difficult  time  keeping 
up  with  what's  going  on.  In  the  way  of  new 
rules,  or  the  effects  of  actions  in  Washington. 


In  1958,  Congress  passed  a  new  postal 
rate  biU.  Shortly  after  that,  in  the  Postal 
Manual,  the  US.  Post  Office  Department 
printed  Postal  Rule  135.13.  relating  to  the. 
rates  that  should  be  charged  for  educational 
materials.  (Under  the  provisions  of  section 
135.214f,  Postal  Manual,  handwritten  or  type- 
written manuscripts  for  books,  periodical 
articles  and  music  may  b«  mailed  at  the 
rate  of  9  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5 
cents  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction 
provided  no  nonpermlsslble  writing  Is  en- 
closed and  the  cover  or  wrapper  Is  marked 
"Educational  Materials."  When  a  letter  of 
transmittal  or  instructions  is  enclosed  with 
manuscripts,  additional  postage  at  the  first- 
class  rate  of  4  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction 
must  be  paid  thereon.  Otherwise  the  en- 
tire mailing  piece  is  subject  to  first-class 
postage.)  Yet.  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  writers  trying  to  mail  manuscripts  under 
the  educational  materials  rate  have  been 
thwarted  by  local  poetmasters  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  changes  Congress  had  wrought 
In  the  1958  postal  bill. 

Edwin  A.  Riley.  Director  of  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Special  Ser\-lce8  Division.  UjB.  Post 
Office  DepsLTtment.  conceded  In  an  Interview 
here  that  he  has  encountered  occasionally 
such  postmasters,  over  the  years,  and  that 
his  standard  operating  procedure  has  been 
to  point  out  to  them  that  they  read  sections 
133.13  and  135J214f.  He  said  that  once  a 
postmaster  has  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
these  sections,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
he  win  ignore  them. 

"The  problem  sometimes  Is  not  so  simple 
as  some  would  have  us  believe."  Mr.  Riley 
declared.  "We  have  encountered  Instances 
of  writers — or  supposed  writers — trying  to 
mall  old  clothing,  or  other  materials  hardly 
classifiable  as  'educational  materials'  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Postal 
Manual.  Obviously,  to  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  low  rates  which  Congress 
specifically  provided  for  writers  in  the  1958 
bill,  a  writer  should  be  quite  certain  that 
he  is  obeying  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
Is  adhering  to  the  regulations  himself." 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  any  writer,  observing 
the  rules,  who  runs  Into  difficulty  with  local 
postmasters  who  4  years  later  still  have  not 
learned  the  laws  under  which  they  are  op- 
erating, should  notify  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment. Washington.  D.C..  immediately, 
specifically  outlining  the  complaint.  He 
assures  one  and  all  that  action  will  be  taken 
by  long  distance  telephone  to  bring  the  poet- 
master  Into  line. 

COPTRIGHT  REVISION 

One  of  the  blessings  of  living  In  a  plural- 
istic society,  where  there  are  many  and  varied 
minds  at  work  In  many  areas,  may  be  that 
writers  who  do  not  even  know  people  are 
trying  to  help  them  may  be  enjoying  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  more  thoughtful  and 
aware  men. 

Few  writers  realize,  for  example,  that 
copyright  experts  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  been  working  for  some  years  on  a  monu- 
mental report  entitled  "Copyright  Law  Re- 
vision," which  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  1st  session  of  this  87th  Congress, 
and  that  one  of  these  days  this  report  may 
become  the  basis  of  historic  debates  in  Con- 
gress and  of  a  valuable  new  law  for  writers. 

Before  that  happens,  technical  experts  In 
the  Library  of  Congress  must  frame  a  series 
of  laws,  embodying  In  legal  form  the  changes 
for  which  thfe  report  calls. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
writers  while  this  new  legislation  Is  being 
readied,  Representative  Emanual  Ckllir, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  In- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution  627,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
status  quo  on  copyright  ownership  for  an- 
other 5>4  years,  or  until  Congress  can  study 
and   enact  the  reforms  recommended. 
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Abraham  Kaminsteln.  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, recently  went  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  endorse  the  idea 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  627.  but  also  to 
point  out  that  It  should  be  revised  In  two 
Important  r-spects.  First,  he  wants  the 
S^^-ycar  pr  tectlon  cut.  for  he  hates  to 
think  that  Congress  will  take  that  long  to 
revise  the  pr«  sent  copyright  laws.  He  is  fear- 
ful. In  other  words,  that  If  there  Is  that 
much  delay.  th«  heat  will  be  taken  off  Con- 
gress for  reform.*;  and  the  benefits  of  the 
study  nuty  be  dissipated.  Second,  he  feels 
that  Mr.  Cell.rs's  stopgap  bill  should  be 
clarlfl'^d  In  order  more  fully  to  protect  writers 
(as  opoofied  to  publishers  or  others  who  own 
copyrl  ;ht,  or  may  acquire  them),  so  as  to 
assure  writers  that  they  will  get  at  least  a 
share  of  earnings  from  royalties  or  sales  of 
copyri:;hts  during  the  6' i -year  period. 

In  any  case,  If  there  are  freelance  writers 
who  fiivcr  Hou*ie  Joint  Resolution  627,  they 
should  make  It  clear,  to  their  own  Congress- 
men or  to  Mr.  Cellek,  that  they  favor  a  few 
changes  in  the  bill  In  order  to  make  It  more 
meaningrul,  from  the  standpoint  of  getting 
faster  action  In  the  future  on  substantive 
oopyrlghL  law  revision. 

The  monumeoital  study,  "Copyright  Law 
Revision,"  runs  160  pages,  and  has  been 
printed  as  a  document  by  and  for  the  use  of 
the  Houfe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  If 
you  wish  a  copy  for  study.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained for  45  cents  from  the  U.S.  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Wiishington.  D.C. 

A  wrltrr  has  a  responsibility,  both  to  him- 
self and  to  others  of  his  calling,  to  be  in- 
formed about  legislation  and  Government 
rulings  which  affect  his  financial  and  pro- 
fessional standing.  H.R.  9524.  H.R.  10.  Postal 
Rulings  135.13  and  135.214f.  House  Joint 
Resoluticm  627 — on  all  of  these  a  writer 
should  voice  bis  opinions.  Congressman 
Lindsat,  when  speaking  in  defense  of  B.S.. 
9524.  made  a  statement  which  sums  up  the 
situation:  "We  all  know  that  Congressmen 
are  beset  by  pressures  on  every  hand."  he 
asserted.  "The  groups  that  get  tax  conces- 
sions, or  other  benefits,  usually  are  made  up 
of  people  who  are  not  afraid  to  'get  their 
feet  wet'  in  politics.  If  writers  want  bene- 
fits, they  must  get  busy  and  let  their  Influ- 
ence be  felt  In  the  halls  of  the  people." 


FEDER.\L  PAVILION  AT  NEW  YORK 
WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  there  is  a  controversy  going  on 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  on 
appropriation  bills.  This  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  it  is  time  the  people  took  a 
hand  in  it. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  the  controversy  is  the  jeop- 
ardy to  the  construction  of  the  Federal 
pavilion  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
which  hi  involved  in  the  legislative  log- 
jam, and  which  is  not  helped  by  the  ex- 
tension resolution  of  appropriations  for 
Government  departments  which  we  have 
adopted. 

On  March  20  the  House  approved  a 
$17  million  appropriation  to  begin  work 
on  the  U.S.  pavilion  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair.  On  April  16  the  Senate 
approved  a  $15  million  appropriation. 
Because  of  the  stalemate  which  exists, 
plans  for  buflding  a  US.  pavilion  have 
been  at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  situation  so 
serious?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  20 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  fair, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  from  the  reports 
which  I  have  just  obtained,  and  which 


is  the  reason  for  my  making  this  report 
to  the  Senate,  seems  to  be  getting  a  big 
head  start  for  construction  of  its  pavilion. 

I  am  informed  that  an  architectural 
competition  for  the  design  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  building  lias  been  completed, 
that  a  winning  design  has  been  selected, 
and  that  a  committee  has  undertaken 
tlie  task  of  planning  the  contents  of  the 
building.  The  Soviet  Union  has  formally 
asked  the  fair  for  permission  to  exceed 
the  80-foot  ceiling  on  height  in  certain 
respects,  indicating  that  they  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  skyscraper-tyE>e  exhibit, 
one  of  the  tallest  national  exhibits  at  the 
fair. 

But  because  we  cannot  get  our  own 
planning  for  a  U.S.  pavilion  off  the 
ground,  we  are  virtually  giving  the  So- 
viet Union  a  head  start  in  preparing  its 
exhibit  to  be  seen  by  millions  of  world 
fair  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Commerce  Department  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  are  do- 
ing everything  they  can,  under  the  law, 
in  the  way  of  preliminary  planning  for  a 
U.S.  exhibit.  They  are  even  using  some 
small  private  donations  for  some  essen- 
tial planning.  But  they  can  go  only  so 
far  until  Congress  itself  acts  on  an  ap- 
propriation. 

There  may  be  some  very  red  faces 
when  the  World's  Fair  opens  in  April 
1964,  with  a  Soviet  pavilion  ready  for 
visitors  and  a  U.S.  pavihon  still  under 
construction.  It  will  not  be  the  Com- 
merce Department's  fault.  It  will  not  be 
GSA's  fault.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
construction  workers  or  of  the  fair's 
planners.  The  responsibility  will  rest 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress,  and  with 
the  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  dif- 
ferences now  pending  between  these  two 
bodies  on  appropriations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  New  York  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  the  consequences  caused  by  the 
current  logjam,  and  probably  one  of  the 
worst,  as  it  is  not  at  all  helped  by  the 
continuing  resolution  on  appropriations. 
There  must  be  others,  also  serious,  which 
make  it  imperative  that  this  dispute  be 
ended.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  unlikely  to 
be  ended  unless  there  is  some  expression 
by  the  people  themselves  that  they  will 
not  tolerate  such  a  situation. 

I  have  the  greatest  love  and  respect 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  who  func- 
tion on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  say  this  in  the  full  light  of  that  fact, 
because  I  feel  very  much  the  public  in- 
terest is  at  stake  now,  and  that  it  must 
be  served,  and  that  unless  the  people 
express  themselves,  we  are  most  likely 
to  suffer  other  and  «ven  more  damaging 
consequences. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  highly  significant  "debate 
by  mail"  now  being  carried  on  between 


the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, centering  on  the  economic  prog- 
res.s  made  by  these  States.  We  feel  ours 
is  a  forward-looking,  private-enterprise- 
oriented  Republican  administration,  and 
that  this  is  a  comparison  of  economic 
progress  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia which  can  be  challenging  to  the 
country.  We  feel  that  New  Yoric  is  win- 
ning the  economic  race  through  a  pro- 
gram of  hardheaded  fiscal  responsibility, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
suffered  in  our  economy  from  declining 
defense  orders,  while  California  is  fall- 
ing behind,  even  thougli  it  has  a  solicit- 
ous partner,  water  carrier,  and  cheering 
section  in  a  Democratic  administration 
in  Washington,  and  has  been  profiting 
greatly  from  defense  contracts.  We  still 
think  that  New  York  State  will  win  the 
economic  race,  and  attribute  that  pros- 
pect to  the  climate  conducive  to  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  which  charac- 
terizes the  State  of  New  York  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
9.  ?iving  some  highlights  of  the  New 
York-California  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROC-KFELLIS     I>EBATES     GoVEENOa     BaOWN     BT 

Mao. 

Albant,  July  8. — The  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tion's two  most  populous  States  are  debating 
by  mail  over  which  has  the  more  favorable 
economic  climate. 

Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York,  a  Re- 
publican, and  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  of 
CallfcM-nia,  a  Democrat,  disagree  sharply 
about,  among  other  things,  which  State 
gained  more  new  factories  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1961,  which  State  is  bett«"  prepared 
for  growth  in  space  technology,  which  State 
government  Is  In  better  fiscal  condition,  and 
which  State  turns  out  more  coUege  grad- 
uates. 

The  statistical  sparring  began  when  Gover- 
nor RockefeUer  compared  conditions  In  New 
York  and  California  on  June  14  before  the 
New  York  Republican  State  Conamlttee  in 
New  York  City.  Governor  Brown  quickly  ob- 
Jec-vCd  in  a  long  letter. 

Crovernor  Rockefeller  replied  In  a  letter  re- 
lea'^ed  by  his  office  today.  It  makes  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

New  York,  which  Governca-  Rockefeller 
said,  had  521  new  factories  buiit  since  the 
beginning  of  1961 — compared  to  California's 
159 — has  an  accurate  record  of  new  plants. 

"Ill  be  delighted  to  send  you  a  complete 
list  by  name  and  location  for  the  entire  year 
1961  if  this  should  prove  to  be  of  Interest." 
Mr  Rockefeller  wrote.  Governor  Brown  had 
expressed  doubt  that  either  State  possessed 
accurate  records  of  new  plants. 

New  York's  "more  mature  economy"  may 
be  healthier,  as  Indicated  by  its  lower  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  in  every  month  of 
1961.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  the  rate  was  5.7 
percent  for  New  York,  compared  to  8.4  for 
California,  and  was  lower  in  New  York  for 
3  of  the  first  4  months  of  1962.  « 

Governor  Brown  had  written  that  em- 
ployment in  California  had  Increased  11J2 
percent  between  1958  and  1962  and  in  New 
York  by  only  3.4  percent. 

Per  capita  Income,  and  the  increase  in  per 
capita  income,  were  both  higher  In  New 
York  than  in  California,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said 
In  his  letter.  New  York's  per  capita  income 
was  $3,839  In  1061  and  Callfomla's  was 
$2,784;  New  York's  Increase  from  1958 
through  1961  was  10.7  percent,  California's 
10.2. 
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While  California  went  Into  space  tech- 
nology early  and  got  a  lion's  share  of  Fed- 
eral defense  contracts.  New  York  Isn't  do- 
ing badly  In  producing  "20  percent  of  total 
national  output  of  electronic  equipment  and 
components  compared  with  your  11  percent. 

New  York  has  345,607  persons  enrolled  for 
degree  credit  In  4-year  colleges  and  Cali- 
fornia has  231,255.  And  50,205  persons 
earned  degrees  in  New  York  In  1960,  com- 
pared to  34,150  In  California. 

Oovemor  Brown  had  said  Calif(M-nia  had 
448,000  college  and  university  students  while 
New  York  had  350,000.  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler said  these  figures  included  Junior  college 
eru-ollment — 216,740  for  California  and  5,601 
for  New  York. 

Governed  Rockefeller  agreed  that  Cali- 
fornia spent  more  on  education  than  New 
York.  But,  he  continued.  New  York  State 
aid  to  public  schools  is  higher — based  on  the 
niunber  of  pupils — $258  for  each  pupil,  com- 
pared to  California's  $189. 

As  to  taxes.  Governor  Rockefeller  said: 

"I  also  agree  that  New  York  State  taxes 
have  increased  more  than  California's — but 
they  are  still  lower  than  California's  as  re- 
lated to  personal  Income,  New  York's  being 
4.5  percent  of  personal  income,  while  Cali- 
fornia's are  5.16  percent." 

On  budget  balancing.  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler said.  California  must  use  reserve  funds 
and  bond  money  to  make  its  current  rev- 
enues equal  its  outgo. 

Governor  Brown  had  said  he  had  had  four 
consecutive  balanced  budgets. 

The  two  Governors  even  disagree  on  when 
California  will  overtake  New  York  to  become 
the  most  popxilous  State  In  the  Itatlon. 
Governor  Brown  says  this  will  happen  next 
December;  Governor  Rockefeller  says  a  year 
from  next  month. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  se- 
rious determination  of  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  is  empha- 
sized by  the  studies  currently  being  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  These  include 
studies  of  the  economic  arrangements 
which  would  be  necessary  in  a  disarmed 
America.  We  do  not  yet  have  a  full- 
scale  research  plan  of  economic  redevel- 
opment for  a  peacetime  economy,  but 
progress  is  being  made  in  finding  an- 
swers to  this  enormous  problem.  The 
scope  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Economic  Bureau  of  the  Agency  is  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  I  received  in  response 
to  my  request  for  information. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  George  Bunn,  General 
Counsel  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  dated  June  21. 
1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Asms  Contbol 

AND  DiSAJtMAMENT  ACKMCT, 

Washington,  June  21, 1962. 

Dear  Senator  JAvrrs:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
ply to  a  recent  telephonic  request  to  my 
office  by  l^.  Allen  Leaser  for  information 
about  this  Agency's  economic  bureau  and 
the  work  it  has  performed  to  date. 

The  Agency  acquired  a  senior  economic 
officer  approximately  1  month  after  Its  for- 
mal establishment  last  September.  When 
the  Agency  adopted  its  present  organiza- 
tional  structure   early    in    December,    It   in- 


cluded an  economic  bureau  as  one  of  Its 
four  main  units.  At  present  the  economic 
bureau  consists  of  the  senior  economist  re- 
ferred to  above,  an  additional  economist  who 
Joined  the  staff  in  May,  and  one  secretary. 
It  is  Intended  that,  contingent  on  congres- 
sional approval  of  our  fiscal  year  1963  ap- 
propriation request,  several  additional  pro- 
fessional positions  will  be  established  in  this 
bureau  in  the  coming  months. 

The  work  of  the  economic  bureau  has  con- 
centrated  in  the  first  instance  on  develop- 
ing a  general  picture  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  which  we  would  face 
in  the  event  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. In  this  connection  we  found 
the  Benoit  Panel  Report,  which  had  been 
requested  by  Mr.  McCloy  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency  and  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  October  1961,  most  enlighten- 
ing and  helpful.  As  you  know,  we  published 
this  report  in  January  and,  to  date,  some 
14,000  copies  have  been  distributed  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Following  re- 
ceipt of  the  Benoit  Panel  Report,  we  con- 
ducted our  own  large-scale  examination  of 
the  economic  and  social  consequences  of 
disarmament  in  the  United  States.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  submission  of  a  substantial 
{unount  of  information  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  December  1961  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  integrated  study  this  spring.  The 
latter  is  now  being  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  will  go  on  sale  later 
this  month  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  for 
your  Information  a  photo-offset  version  of 
this  "country  study." 

The  volume  of  information  which  we  sup- 
plied to  the  United  Nations  last  December 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
worldwide  report  on  the  potential  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  The  U.N.  released  much 
of  this  information  this  spring:  in  Its  final 
form,  the  U.N.  report  will  also  contain  our 
covmtry  study  and  similar  studies  by  other 
countries. 

We  believe  that  these  efforts  directed  to- 
ward exploration  of  the  general  contours  of 
this  aspect  of  disarmament  constituted  es- 
sential first  steps  which  have  already  yielded 
significant  benefits  in  terms  of  official  and 
public  understanding  of  the  subject. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  one 
of  the  results  of  the  release  of  these  eco- 
nomic reports  has  been  the  appearance  of 
requests  for  officers  of  this  Agency  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  in  public  addresses  and 
seminars  conducted  by  private  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Poster,  for  example,  addressed 
the  business  council  on  the  subject  of  dls- 
annament  on  May  11.  Occasions  such  as 
these  are  Ideally  suited  for  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  undertaking  advance  study  by 
community,  industry,  and  labor  leaders  of 
the  problems  of  conversion  which  they  may 
have  to  face  under  disarmament  so  that  they 
will  be  better  prepared  when  the  time  comes. 
We  also  have  been  analyzing  the  relevance 
which  enlightened  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  our  current  economic 
problems  of  reducing  economic  Imbalances 
and  promoting  economic  growth  may  have 
to  a   disarmament  situation   in   the   future. 

It  is  clear  that  whatever  lessons  we  learn 
now.  whatever  progress  we  can  achieve  at 
this  time,  will  help  us  significantly  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  economic  impact  of 
disarmament.  We  foresee  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  contacts  with  the  public  on 
these  matters  and  increasing  exchange  of 
ideas  and  Information. 

With  completion  of  the  general  work  on 
the  economics  of  disarmament,  our  economic 
bureau  Is  now  moving  into  a  phase  of  more 
detailed  examination  of  this  subject.  Thus, 
we  have  embarked  on  a  study,  which  will 
undoubtedly  extend  over  a  period  of  time, 
of   the  economic   impact  of  stage  I  of  the 


outline  of  a  proposed  disarmament  agree- 
ment which  we  presented  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  April  18.  The  results  of  this 
examination  should  prove  helpful  in  the 
development  of  programs  to  offset  any 
adverse  economic  effects.  We  are  also 
taking  a  very  keen  Interest  In  specific  con- 
version situations  res\iltlng  from  changes  in 
the  current  defense  program  and  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  economic  adjust- 
ment adviser  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  that  connection. 

Finally,  our  economic  bureau  is  concerning 
itself  with  a  variety  of  questions  related  to 
the  disarmament  negotiations  themselves, 
such  as  the  possible  use  of  controls  on  mili- 
tary expenditures  as  a  disarmament  measure. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  will  supply  the 
information  requested  by  your  staff.     If  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you.   please 
feel  free  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gkmuuc  Bunn. 
General  Counsel. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
pressions of  Ohioans  relative  to  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  concerning 
prayer  in  our  public  schools  have  re- 
vealed deep  anxiety  and  shock. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  containing 
an  article  composed  by  Mrs.  Cornelius 
W.  DePorest  of  3731  Earls  Court  View, 
Cincirmati.  Ohio,  written  while  the  Court 
had  the  matter  under  consideration  and 
subsequently  revised  after  the  Court  had 
handed  down  its  decision.  The  article, 
"The  Dread  Decision — Prayer  in  Our 
Schools,"  in  my  opinion  Is  extremely  well 
written,  reveals  deep  and  careful  medita- 
tion, and  is  indicative  of  the  feelings  and 
fears  of  a  vast  majority  of  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  by  Mrs. 
DeForest  is  so  forceful  and  sound  that  I 
feel  it  is  worthy  of  being  included  in  the 
records  of  the  Congress,  and  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Dread  Decision — Prater  in  Our 
Schools 

(By  Mrs.  Cornelius  W.  DeForest) 
Our  schools  are  the  fountalnhead  of  our 
national  life.  The  source  that  sustains  them 
is  deeply  Imbedded  In  our  early  history.  For 
where  the  village  church  stood,  next  to  It 
was  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  The  early 
settlers  were  a  distinguished  people  destined 
by  providence  to  perform  a  service  for  the 
evolutionary  advancement  of  humanity 
greater  than  some  of  them  may  have  fully 
perceived  at  the  time  with  our  limited  hu- 
man vision.  Restricted  by  their  pioneer 
life,  wresting  their  homes  and  a  livelihood 
out  of  a  primeval  forest,  with  the  vigor  of 
their  faith  and  endurance  and  in  consonance 
with  their  cultural  background  which  they 
wished  to  transmit  to  their  children  and 
succeeding  generations,  they  founded  10 
universities  even  In  the  Colonial  period,  be- 
fore we  became  a  nation.  These  universities 
have  always  been  a  feature  of  our  national 
character,  of  surpassing  Importance.  The 
colleges  were  denominational,  supported  in 
large  measure  by  the  church  organizations 
that  founded  them,  and  the  tuitions  of  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  worked  their  way 
through  college.  The  presidents  of  all  were 
clergymen,  and  this  tradition  persisted  until 


the  beginning  of  the  20th  century.  The  col- 
leges were  Harvard,  1636;  William  and  Mary, 
1693;  Yale  University,  1701;  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1746;  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, 1749;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1761; 
Columbia  University,  1754;  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 1764;  Rutgers  College,  1766;  and  Dart- 
mouth, 1770. 

Other  denominational  colleges  were 
founded  Ister  during  the  early  history  of  our 
country,  lollowlng  our  incorporation  as  a 
nation,  al-Jvays,  until  recently,  with  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman  as  president.  Rellgioiis 
values  we^e  of  supreme  importance.  Har- 
vard (aa  were  the  others)  was  founded  to 
Instill  "G<xlUness"  and  there  was  provided 
a  department  for  the  Indians.  The  Bible  was 
translated  Into  the  Indian  language  and 
Dartmouth  was  started  solely  as  a  charity 
school  for  the  education  of  the  Indian.  Ac- 
quaintanco  with  the  Bible  was  basic. 

As  the  lopulation  grew  with  the  pressure 
of  immigration,  and  the  Thirteen  Original 
States  were  duplicated  across  the  continent 
as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast,  most  recently 
including  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  educational 
facilities  «ere  of  necessity  expanded.  Out  of 
the  parish  school  grew  as  branches  of  the 
tree  of  Hie  the  community  schools  which 
presently  became  the  public  school  system. 
State  and  locally  supported.  These  have 
attempted  to  a<iapt  themselves  to  the  local 
educatlonU  needs  of  the  average  potential 
citizen  according  to  his  ability  to  accept  in- 
struction. There  were  students  adapted  to 
college  preparatory  work  and  those  needing  a 
foundational  training  for  the  pursuit  of  vo- 
cations as  artisans  and  other  careers  not  re- 
quiring a  collegiate  education. 

The  reliince  upon  spiritual  values  inher- 
ent In  the  little  red  schoolhouse  next  to  the 
church  was  carried  over  automatically  to  the 
public  achDol  side  by  side  with  allegiance  to 
the  Stars  :ind  Stripes.  Interdenominational 
differences  were  submerged  in  a  common 
faith,  the  American  faith  in  a  Supreme  In- 
telligence and  Its  creative  beneficent  power 
to  sustain  and  direct  individual  and  national 
des'lny.  a  power  as  potent  and  undevlatlng 
as  electric  ty.  "In  God  We  Trust"  when  "en- 
graved on  our  coins  was  placed  there  with- 
out a  challenge.  While  there  were  sporadic 
instances  of  atheism  even  in  George  Wash- 
ington's time,  our  country  has  been  homo- 
geneous Ir  Its  essential  faith  in  the  Deity  in 
a  broader  sense  than  an  Idollc  personal- 
ized Image  Inculcated  In  some  parish  schools 
today.  Without  faith  In  an  all-providing 
beneficent  Intelligence,  in  the  responsive  co- 
ordination of  apirltual  factors  in  the  souls 
of  men,  w:th  the  basic  integrity  implicit  in 
them,  civil ization  as  such  may  well  disinte- 
grate. 

Ideological  conceptions  rely  upon  the 
source  of  thesn  conceptions.  No  physical 
and  physic iloglcal  or  other  scientific  knowl- 
edge can  ])enetrate  beyond  human  intellec- 
tual power  to  grasp  such  knowledge.  For 
what  are  our  tcientists  probing?  The  im- 
ponderabli'  "alkaess"  under  the  guidance  of 
which  they  and  humanity  at  large  may  pro- 
gress. An  educational  system  that  Ignores 
the  processes  of  the  soul  is  lacking  in  its  es- 
sential VBlue  and  purpose.  To  Inculcate 
these  values,  the  reverence  for  God.  Is  the 
duty  of  our  schools  and  colleges  without  in- 
fringement uprm  denominational  preroga- 
tives and  the  constitutional  provision  of  the 
eeparatlon  of  chiuch  and  state,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  our  spiritual  leaders  of  all 
faiths.  Electl\T8  courses  in  philosophy  and 
religion  are  available  in  our  universities. 
To  forbid  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
our  schools,  an  audible  prayer,  reference  to 
the  Godhead  In  our  classrooms  Is  to  com- 
mit our  children  during  their  preparatory 
education  to  a  stifling  vacuum  instead  of 
providing  lor  thieir  growth  in  the  warm,  nat- 


ural, spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  has  given  our  country  strength 
and  the  will  to  survive  and  to  be  the  cham- 
pion of  freedom  in  all  Its  relatlonshiixs.  This 
coordinates  with  the  inspirational  training 
of  our  children  In  our  churches  and  the 
American  home. 

To  restrict  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
Old  Testament  is  to  deny  the  majority  of  our 
children  who  are  of  the  Christian  tradition 
their  rightful  heritage  as  potential  citizens 
of  a  Christian  country.  To  suppress  the 
singing  of  carols  at  Christmas  and  anthems 
at  Easter  is  evidence  of  the  secularization  of 
our  educational  system. 

Tolerance  of  minority  opinion  does  not  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  majority  in  part  or  in  whole  from 
our  tax-supported  schools  and  colleges.  Dis- 
sident minorities  are  permitted  to  establish 
schools  in  keeping  with  their  own  con- 
victions, but  not  to  effect  a  denial  of  the 
freedom  of  the  majority,  a  position  they 
themselves  may  later  disavow,  but  which  In 
operation,  could  lead  to  the  arrogant  tyranny 
of  an  organized  minority,  which,  if  applied  in 
this  instance,  could  ultimately  result  in  the 
moral  deterioration  of  our  Nation  through 
the  inadequate  training  of  our  youth.  We 
do  not  permit  parents  to  deprive  their  chil- 
dren of  their  schooling  below  certain  age 
limits,  after  which  they  may  be  withdrawn 
from  school.  Are  children  of  atheistic  back- 
grounds to  be  deprived  in  their  school  asso- 
ciation of  their  opportunity  to  become  aware 
of  their  Christian  heritage,  not  by  indoctri- 
nation but  by  merely  hearing  passages  from 
the  Scriptures  reverently  read  without  com- 
ment? This  would  appear  to  be  intelligent- 
ly informative  for  a  rounded  educational 
ouUcx)k. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  nation  without 
faith  Is  vulnerable  and  can  be  conquered. 
Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  specious  consid- 
erations to  deny  it  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions and  so  revert  as  a  nation  Into  a  state 
of  hedonism,  from  which  humanity  through 
centuries  of  suffering  and  strife  has  gradu- 
ally emerged.  As  a  vital  core  of  the  civilized 
world  today  let  us  accept  the  spiritual  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  us  as  a  people  and  hold 
firmly  to  our  traditions. 

Our  constitutional  provision  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  applies  in  an  or- 
ganizational denominational  sense  only  to 
prevent  the  domination  of  any  one  faith; 
and  at  the  same  time  It  safeguards  In  fact 
the  freedom  of  religion  provided  in  our  free 
society.  For  it  was  the  ecclesiastical  union 
with  the  state  Ln  England  and  France  that 
led  to  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  Pilgrims  and  Huguenots  and  others  from 
Holland  and  elsewhere  to  escape  persecution. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  does  not  exclude, 
however,  the  underlying  spiritual  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith  from  our  govern- 
mental and  educational  agencies;  in  fact 
until  the  present  crisis,  we  have  supinely 
taken  it  for  granted.  For  the  reliance  upon 
the  Deity  may  not  be  relinquished  without 
peril.  And  reverence  for  God  miist  be  im- 
planted early  in  childhood. 

Have  our  Supreme  Court  Justices  (with 
one  notable  exception),  usually  so  adept  in 
discerning  legal  technicalities,  failed  to  make 
a  distinction  between  Christianity  and 
"church-inanity,"  faith  in  the  Inclusive 
power  of  divine  love  and  guidance  versus 
denomlnatlonalism  and  factionalism.  It  is 
this  common  ground  of  mutual  understand- 
ing which  Emerson  calls  the  Over  Soul  that 
makes  us  one  nation  indivisible  under  God. 
The  implications  of  the  decision  penetrate 
the  intimacy  of  every  public  school  class- 
room of  our  land  where  character  is  molded. 
The  threat  to  our  national  well  being  Is 
subtle   and   sinister.     It   may   be    well   for 


American  Christians  to  review  this  question 
in  its  entirety,  intelligently  and  prayerfully, 
and  take  immediate  remedial   ac'ion. 

Our  government  executives,  legislators,  and 
Judges  take  an  oath  of  oOce  with  their  hands 
upon  the  Holy  Bible,  both  testaments.  At 
otir  present  pinnacle  of  national  prosperity, 
let  us  meet  this  crisis  confronting  our  Na- 
tion, a  long  and  arduous  task,  as  it  presently 
appeiirs,  unparalleled  in  our  history,  with 
determination,  dedication,  strength,  and 
fortitude  under  the  leadership  of  our  chosen 
representatives  in  the  Congress.  They  are 
our  first  line  of  defense  In  restoring  our  na- 
tional spiritual  heritage  to  oiur  children  and 
out  children's  children  under  the  protecting 
folds  of  Old  Glory. 


ELEVENTH  HOUR    SPENDING 
ORGIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea'>ed  to  learn  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  is  giving  cold,  hsu-d  scru- 
tiny to  the  practice  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  engaging  in  11th 
hour  spending  orgies  in  order  to  beat 
fiscal  year  deadlines.  The  GAO  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  action  in  trjring  to 
discourage  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
practices  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  five  terms  as 
Governor  of  Ohio,  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  received  warnings 
from  my  office  not  to  engage  in  practices 
to  needlessly  spend  or  encumber  any  bal- 
ances that  might  accrue  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  fiscal  p>eriod  in  order  that  they 
might  show  a  depleted  budget  to  the 
legislature  and  then  ask  for  an  increase 
or  attempt  to  justify  a  nonreduction  in 
a  forthcoming  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
"ti-icks  in  the  trade,"  and  I  regret  to  say 
often  successful  in  the  attempts  to  stave 
off  possible  reductions  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. Examples  of  these  acts  of  impru- 
dence are  enumerated  in  a  newspaper 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Citizen-Journal  on  July  6. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bi6<ruits  in  astronomical  numbers  are  piling 
up  at  Colximbus  General  Depot  and  causing 
some  raised  eyebrows  at  Washington. 

A  Washington  news  dispatch  said  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Is  giving  "cold,  hard 
scrutiny"  to  some  frantic  fiscal  spending  over 
the  last  few  days  of  June  to  beat  the  fiscal 
year  deadline. 

New  fiscal  year  started  Monday.  Any  de- 
partment with  funds  It  hadn't  spent  must  re- 
txim  them  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Supply 
officers  were  busy  day  and  night  signing  con- 
tracts in  the  last  part  of  June. 

Defense  Supply  Agency  said  orders  were 
whipped  through  "so  fast  we  can't  keep  track 
of  them." 

Among  the  purchases  were  7  million  sur- 
vival biscuits  for  civil  defense. 

Kroger  Co.  bakery  officials  here  said  they 
had  received  $8.5  million  in  contracts  to  bake 
biscuits  for  the  Government.  They  started 
baking  on  this  gigantic  order  last  February 
and  are  still  going  strong. 

Columbus  General  Depot,  where  2.5  million 
pounds  of  the  survival  biscuits  will  be  stored 
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pending  delivery  to  tallout  shelters  In  the 
area,  said  482,000  pounds  of  the  biscuits  al- 
ready had  been  delivered  to  the  depot. 

Col.  Gordon  Gill,  deputy  commander,  said 
this  represented  some  10  trucUoads.  They 
are  vacuum  packed  and  "will  keep  Indefinite- 
ly," Colonel  Gill  said. 

Among  other  purchases  being  eyed  coldly 
by  GAG  are  $2  million  for  sulfa  tablets,  $8 
million  for  sanitation  kits,  $2.9  million  in 
Marine  greens,  and  $2.5  million  in  Army 
cotton  coats. 

GAG  has  been  particularly  suspicious  of 
last-minute  clothing  orders,  which  do  not 
take  much  time  to  execute.  GAO  thinks  the 
services  already  have  more  clothing  than 
they  need. 

GAO  gave  this  as  the  example  of  the  type 
of  thing  they  are  looking  for:  An  order  for 
$48,600  worth  of  blankets,  signed  at  the  end 
of  June  1961.  was  canceled  almost  imme- 
diately "because  they  were  not  needed."  But 
the  money  was  not  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
It  was  credited  to  the  Department's  f\inds 
for  the  next  year  and  spent  for  other  things. 

Another  example:  Eighth  Army  in  Korea 
went  ahead  with  the  purchase  of  $6  million 
in  unneeded  trucks  because  there  would 
have  been  not  time  to  reuse  these  funds  if 
the  order  had  been  canceled. 

Still  another:  Pacific  Service  Fleet  at  San 
Francisco  spent  $27,111  on  June  30,  1961,  in 
the  name  of  the  repair  ship  Ltuson.  Twenty- 
tour  hours  later  the  Navy  mothballed  the 
Luzon.  The  Navy's  Atlantic  Fleet  air  arm 
spent  $550  June  30,  1961.  for  800  reams  of 
t3rping  paper  for  the  carrier  Boxer.  The 
Boxer  sailed  a  few  days  later,  leaving  the  800 
reams  behind,  but  with  a  surplus  of  325 
reams  aboard. 

GAO  said  the  Boxer  spent  $11,546  the  last 
day  of  the  1961  fiscal  year,  but  failed  to 
order  urgently  needed  parts  because  they 
would  have  taken  too  much  time. 

All  this  is  reminiscent  of  what  most  serv- 
icemen remember  from  their  own  experi- 
ences in  World  War  n. 

On  one  Liberty  ship  returning  troops  from 
Manila  after  the  war,  there  were  hundreds 
of  C  rations  remaining  in  stock. 

For  some  reason,  they  were  under  no  cir- 
cumstances to  be  taken  to  the  States.  So 
they  were  tossed  far  out  over  the  side  while 
passengers  shot  at  them  with  small  arms. 

Most  servicemen  recall  actually  seeing 
waste  on  a  grand  scale — trucks,  tanks,  even 
planes,  left  to  rot  and  rust  away.  It  was 
easily  explained  by  the  exigencies  of  war 
and  the  danger  of  not  having  enough  when 
and  where  it  was  needed. 

GAO  has  found  evidence  that  last-minute 
spending  of  funds  is  a  pattern.  Third  Army 
Headquarters  put  it  in  writing:  spend  W.9 
percent  of  all  appropriated  funds  before  the 
deadline.  Usually,  the  order  to  spend  it  up 
Is  passed  by  word  of  mouth. 


PADRE  ISLAND  PARK  NEED  URGED 
BY  WOODSBORO  RECORD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  an  editorial  on  June  18,  the  Woods- 
boro,  Tex..  Record,  set  forth  a  strong 
and  persuasive  case  for  enactment  of  a 
bill  for  creating  a  national  seashore 
recreation  area  on  Padre  Island. 

Such  a  bill  has  been  passed  in  this 
session  by  the  Senate  and  a  bill  has 
been  making  progress  in  the  House,  hav- 
ing been  reported  favorably  by  a  House 
subcommittee  to  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

I  ask  unsinimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 


torial from  the  Woodsboro  Record  of 
Refugio  County.  Tex.,  captioned  "The 
Case  for  Padre  Island  as  National  Sea- 
shore Park." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Woodsboro,  Tex.,  Record,  June  18, 
1962] 

The  Cask  for  Painu  Island  as  National  Sea- 
shore Park 

Less  than  200  years  ago  our  ancestors 
founded  this  Nation  In  the  midst  of  a  primi- 
tive wilderness  of  great  forests,  grassland 
prairies,  unspoiled  rivers,  and  untouched  sea- 
shores. Today  the  great  American  frontier 
Is  almost  a  memory.  Outside  of  our  national 
parks  only  a  few  unspoiled  areas  remain. 
Padre  Island  is  one  of  these. 

In  1937  the  then  owner  of  Padre  Island  of- 
fered to  sell  it  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  ap- 
proximately $450,000.  The  legislatxire  ap- 
propriated that  amount  and  designated  the 
island  as  a  State  pcu-k.  But  the  measure  was 
vetoed  on  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general 
who  contended  that  the  State  already  owned 
much  of  the  Island. 

That  claim  was  finally  disposed  of  in  1944 
when  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas  held  that 
the  State  had  no  title  to  any  of  the  land  on 
the  Island.  No  further  attempts  were  made 
by  the  State  to  buy  the  Island. 

Since  1937  a  number  of  proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
recreational  area  on  Padre  Island.  But  not 
until  1958  was  any  concrete  action  taken.  In 
that  year  Senator  Ralph  Tarborottgh  intro- 
duced a  biU  creating  a  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  Area.  The  measure  died 
without  action  in  the  86th  Congress,  but  was 
reintroduced  by  Yarborouch  In  1960.  calling 
for  an  88.5-mile  seashore.  Identical  meas- 
ures calling  for  a  66-mlle  seashore  were  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representatives 
John  Youno  of  Corpus  Christl  and  Joe  Ka- 
ooRE  of  McAllen.  Besides  designating  a 
lesser  area  the  Young-KUgore  bills  called  for 
a  roadway  through  the  area.  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate passed  Yarborotjoh's  bill  on  April  10. 
A  House  subcommittee  on  May  22  reported 
out  to  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  a  bill  setting  up  a  74-mile 
seashore,  but  leaving  out  the  roadway  re- 
quirement. Congress  can  approve  the  sea- 
shore plan  before  It  adjourns  if  Members  are 
willing  and  public  support  Is  maintained. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  seashore  reserve  all  mineral  rights,  with 
rights  of  exploration  and  development,  for 
private  owners  or  the  State  of  Texas.  Rev- 
enues through  royalty  and  bonuses  to  the 
State  school  fund  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Every  major  oil  company  with  lease  Interests 
on  the  island  have  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  measure. 

South  Texans  tend  to  take  for  granted  its 
magnificent  Gulf  of  Mexico  shoreline.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  what  developers  with 
bulldozers  can  do  in  Florida  and  on  the 
East  Coast  can  appreciate  the  tragedy  of 
permitting    Padre    Island    to    be    despoiled. 

In  1954  the  National  Park  Service  made  a 
survey  of  the  117  miles  of  Padre  Island  and 
described  It  as  a  beach  recreation  area  "of 
a  type  unmatched  by  any  other  area  along 
the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coasts."  Twenty  years 
earlier  the  National  Park  Service  recalled 
that  it  had  made  a  similar  survey  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts:  "For  the  most 
part  it  represented  the  ghosts  of  departed  op- 
portimltles,"    the    report    concluded. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  children  are 
left  to  preside  over  the  ghosts  of  a  departed 
opF>ortunity  by  our  failure  to  act  to  preserve 
for  this  and  futxire  generations  the  last 
great  stretch  of  undeveloped  shoreline  In  the 
United  States:  Padre  Island. 


THE  CASE  OP  THE  MISSING  GOLD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  les- 
sons learned  in  elementary  school  are 
elementary.  Simple,  uncomplicated,  pri- 
mal, they  may  be  regarded  sls  the  most 
important  lessons  we  learn,  because  upon 
these  simple  exercises  we  build  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

Sometimes,  however,  simple  truth  is 
ignored  when  theoretical  economists 
blithely  complicate  the  uncomplicated 
with  their  obtuse  observations.  They 
can,  and  do.  become  gilt-edged  obfusca- 
tors.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  steady 
decline  in  our  gold  bullion  reserves  and 
our  ailing  national  gold  mining  industry. 

The  price  for  gold  in  1962  is  identical 
to  that  paid  in  1934,  $35  per  troy  ounce 
of  newly  mined  gold,  despite  passage  of 
28  years. 

On  previous  occasions,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  commented  on  this  inequity.  Re- 
cently I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  comparison  of  prices  of  many 
items,  showing  how  they  were  priced  in 
1934  and  in  1962.  Only  the  price  of  gold 
remained  unchanged,  although  the  cost 
of  wages  and  equipment  had  increased. 

Sometimes  I  have  cited  fallacies  in 
the  arguments  of  learned  men  who  in- 
sist that  a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  do- 
mestic gold  would  upset  the  world  mon- 
etary market. 

Today  I  shall  discuss  another  good 
reason  for  a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  do- 
mestic gold,  a  subsidy  such  as  has  been 
proposed  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44. 

The  gold  mining  industry  has  been 
placed  in  an  imtenable  role  by  a  casting 
director  who  apparently  prefers  that  his 
heroine  pine  away  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment.   This  need  not  happen. 

I  am  tempted  to  suggest  that  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  master  detective, 
Sherlock  Holmes,  could  readily  rescue 
our  golden  damsel.  Detective  Holmes 
would  simply  assess  and  analyze  the  Na- 
tion's gold  reserve  problem  and  then 
proceed  to  solve  "the  case  of  th?  missing 
gold." 

We  may  be  certain  he  first  would  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  missing  gold. 
A  minimum  effort  in  detection  would 
reveal  that  the  United  States  often  con- 
sumes industrially  each  year  more  gold 
than  is  produced  in  its  mines. 

Upon  examining  available  information 
Mr.  Holmes  would  learn  that  U.S.  gold 
production  in  1960  totaled  $59  million 
while  industrial  gold  consumption  that 
year  reached  $105  million.  The  deficit 
of  $46  million  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  produced.  In  other  years  U.S. 
consumption  has  exceeded  domestic  pro- 
duction in  1943,  1944,  1945.  1946.  1949. 
1950.  1951.  1952,  1953,  1958.  1959.  as  well 
as  1960.  And.  although  the  figures  for 
1961  are  not  yet  complete  the  same  story 
would  appear  to  be  repeating  itself. 

To  substantiate  these  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  statistics  supplied  to  me  by  Mr. 
Merrill  E.  Shoup,  president  of  the  Golden 
Cycle  Corp.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 
which  trace  the  history  of  our  gold  pro- 
duction and  domestic  industrial  con- 
sumption for  the  years  1933  through 
1960. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  &s 
follows: 

Table  III. — VJ3.  gold  production  and  indus- 
trial eonmmption,  193i-€0 

(Intnlllloru  of  dollan)  ■ 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  De- 
tective Sherlock  Holmes,  I  believe,  would 
suggest  that  the  elementary  solution 
would  be  to  increase  domestic  gold  pro- 
duction to  meet  or  surpass  industrial 
consumption. 

No  world  shaking  decisions  are  re- 
quired. 

The  solution  is  simple.  Gold  miners  in 
1962  are  impeded  by  a  pegged  price 
which  would  be  regarded  as  intolerable 
in  any  other  segment  of  our  free  econ- 
omy. Steps  are  needed  to  place  the  U.S. 
gold  supply  back  in  the  black  while  time 
remains. 

A  subsidy  for  newly  mined  domestic 
gold,  such  as  has  been  proposed  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  44,  makes  the  posi- 
tive steps  possible,  and  the  subsidy 
makes  p>ositive  national  sense. 

We  hear  only  the  need  to  balance  pay- 
ments, and  I  agree  that  this  is  one  ap- 
proach and  should  not  be  neglected. 
But  as  we  plug  one  hole,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  if  we  do  not  replace  what  we  use 
the  warehouse  soon  will  be  empty. 

The  case  of  the  missing  gold  need 
never  have  been  written,  but  it  has  been, 
and  it  deserves  a  happy  ending. 

Let  us  rescue  the  ailing  maiden  while 
there  is  yet  time. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  POWER  ASSO- 
CIATION ENDORSES  POWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  42 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  there  are  more 
than  1.100  local  publicly  owned  electric 
utilities  which  have  joined  together  to 
form  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation. 


This  trade  organization  includes  in  its 
membership  all  types  of  local  publicly 
owned  systems  such  as  municipal  elec- 
tric plants,  public  utility  districts,  county 
and  statewide  systems — and  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  It  is  nonprofit  and 
nonpartisan. 

In  its  declaration  of  purpose  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Power  Association  describes 
its  official  purposes  as :  First,  to  promote 
the  efiBciency  of  publicly  owned  electric 
systems;  second,  to  achieve  greater  co- 
operation among  public  plants;  third,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  publicly  owned 
utilities;  and,  fourth,  to  render  services 
to  its  members  In  the  fields  of  manage- 
ment and  operation,  engineering,  design, 
construction,  research,  accounting  and 
commercial  practice  and  legal  policy. 

The  governing  body  of  the  association 
is  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
membei-shlp. 

For  two  decades  the  APPA  has  worked 
to  aid  local  publicly  owned  electric  sys- 
tems to  provide  more  power  at  lower  cost 
to  consumers. 

In  Alaska  are  three  members  of  the 
APPA.  They  are  the  Municipal  Light 
and  Power  Department  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  city  of  Anchorage:  the 
Cordova  Public  Utilities  which  Is  the  city 
of  Cordova's  municipal  electric  system; 
and  the  Fairbanks  Municipal  Utilities 
System  which  Is  owned  by  the  city  of 
Fairbanks. 

When  the  19th  annual  convention  of 
the  APPA  was  held  this  year  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  a  total  of  35  resolutions 
was  approved.  Resolution  21  refers 
specifically  to  Alaska  power  development. 

The  resolution  opens  with  a  reference 
to  Alaska's  "tremendous  hydroelectric 
p>otentlal,"  observes  that  the  economy  of 
my  State  "has  been  severely  restricted 
by  inadequate  power  supply  and  high 
electric  rates"  and  then  specifically  rec- 
ommends hydroelectric  development  in 
the  State.  Reference  is  made  to  Ram- 
part Dam.  In  the  interior  of  Alaska,  the 
Snettisham  project  near  Juneau,  and 
the  Bradley  Lake  project  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula. 

The  resolution  supports  the  authoriza- 
tion and  construction  of  the  Snettishsim 
and  Bradley  Lake  projects.  It  concludes 
by  resolving  that  the  American  Public 
Power  Association  "supports  the  com- 
pletion of  detailed  studies  of  Rampart 
Dam  and,  if  the  final  rep>ort  sustains  the 
finding  of  feasibility,  endorses  and  urges 
the  construction  of  the  Rampart  Dam." 

These  are  encouraging  and  heartening 
words. 

Alaska's  hydroelectric  potential  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  27  million  kilo- 
watts of  power.  The  Rampart  Canyon 
project  m  Itself  offers  a  potential  of  5 
million  kilowatts  of  low -cost  hydroelec- 
tric p>ower. 

A  recent  report  entitled  "The  Market 
for  Rampart  Power"  prepared  by  the 
Development  &  Resources  Corp.  of  New 
York  City  contains  a  letter  of  transmit- 
tal from  the  corporation  president,  Mr. 
Gordon  R.  Clapp.  In  his  letter  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Engineer  for  the  Alaska  Dis- 
trict, Mr.  Clapp  writes: 

The  United  States  faces  a  crucial  period 
of  rapid  growth  during  the  next  generation. 


There  will  be  a  large  increase  In  our  poptila- 
tion,  in  our  labor  force,  and  in  our  stock  of 
industrial  capital.  New  needs  for  electrical 
energy  especially  at  low  cost,  wUl  be  very 
large.  Our  sotirces  of  low-cost  power  are 
limited.  Rampart  is  the  largest  single  un- 
developed sotirce  of  low-cost  hydroelectric 
pxjwer  In  the  Nation.  There  is  no  source  or 
means  which  could,  at  the  time  Rampart 
power  would  become  available,  provide  an 
equivalent  amount  of  electric  power  at  so 
low  a  cost  within  the  United  States.  In 
terms  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi- 
tional Ulowatts  which  will  need  to  be  added 
to  the  Nation's  power  supply  between  now 
and  1&90  if  lack  of  power  is  not  to  be  a 
severe  brake  on  national  economic  growth. 
Rampart  wovld  constitute  a  small  portion  of 
that  additional  capacity.  But  It  is  a  portion 
which  in  our  Judgment  can  be  fully  used, 
and  tised  in  ways  which  will  serve  important 
national  interests. 

In  addition  to  its  potential  supply  of  low- 
cost  pc>wer,  Alaska  has  natural  resources  and 
offers  economic  opportunities  which  can  be 
of  substantial  importance  to  the  Nation's 
economic  growth  in  the  decades  ahead.  If 
those  resources  and  opportunities  are  to  be 
fully  developed,  an  ample  supply  of  low- 
cost  electric  power  in  Alaska  will  be  es- 
sential. 

I  concur  with  his  observations.  The 
power  potential  within  Alaska  does  con- 
cern residents  of  every  State.  The  reso- 
lution by  Amei-ican  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation convention  delegates  is  Indicative 
of  the  growing  national  awareness  in 
Alaska's  potential  contribution  to  free 
world  development,  a  contribution  which 
this  Nation  needs  If  It  is  to  develop 
soundly  and  economically. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Resolution  21,  Alaska  power 
development,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Alaska  Power  Development 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  has  tremen- 
dous hydroelectric  potential,  with  an  esti- 
mated undeveloped  capacity  of  more  than 
27  million  kilowatts  of  power;  and 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  been  severely  restricted  by  in- 
adequate p>ower  supply  and  high  electric 
rates;   and 

Whereas  the  Rampart  Canyon  project  alone 
has  a  potential  of  5  million  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating capacity;  and 

Whereas  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the  Snetti- 
sham project  and  of  the  Bradley  Lake  project 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula;  and 

Whereas  preliminary  investigation  has 
established  the  economic  and  engineering 
feasibility  of  Rampart  Dam:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  urges  a  program  of  hydroelectric 
development  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  sup- 
ports authorization  and  construction  of  the 
Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the  Snettisham 
project  and  the  Bradley  Lake  project;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  association  supports 
the  completion  of  detailed  studies  of  Rampart 
Dam  and,  if  the  final  report  sustains  the  find- 
ing of  feasibility,  endorses  and  urges  the 
construction  of  the  Rampart  Dam. 


THE  COUNTERATTACK 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  spokesmen  for  the  State 
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Department  have  been  very  much  on  the 
defensive  in  trying  to  explain  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  Department's  no-win 
cold  war  policy.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
respected  newspapers  in  the  country,  has 
been  pressing  the  State  Department  with 
very  strong  and  pungent  editorials  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring  about  a 
change  from  a  no-win  to  a  win  policy  in 
our  cold  war  operations. 

The  July  6,  1962,  issue  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  carries  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Counterattack." 
This  editorial  points  up  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  State  Department  has  tried 
to  counter  criticisms  against  the  Depart- 
ment's no-win  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  as  I 
feel  that  it  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  particularly  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  charged 
with  certain  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Cotjntirattack 

For  months  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  State  Department's  no- 
wln  foreign  policy.  The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied by  a  member  of  the  President's  own 
party.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina.  When  Thurmond  flrst  used  the 
term  to  describe  the  State  Department's 
strategy,  his  attack  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess. In  the  last  2  months  the  charge  has 
begun  to  ring  truer  and  to  hit  Its  mark  with 
greater  accuracy. 

The  State  Department's  handling  of  the 
situation  in  Laos,  Its  proposed  concessions 
to  the  Communists  over  the  status  of  Berlin, 
the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  admitting  that  his  Department 
was  responsible  for  deleting  references  to 
victory  from  the  speeches  of  military  ofBcers 
and  the  uncovering  of  appeasement  policies 
advocated  by  State  Department  Counselor 
Walt  W.  Rostow — all  of  these  have  given  a 
good  deal  more  substance  to  "Rittrmond's 
original  charge.  ^ 

As  a  result.  State  has  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  such  criticism  and  Is  doing  Its  best 
to  discredit  those  who  have  been  making  It. 

Frank  J.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  American 
Security  Council's  Washington  Report,  writes 
In  the  July  2  Issue  of  that  publication  that 
the  State  Department  has  begun  to  mount 
a  massive  counterattack  which  has  the  dual 
purpose  of  repudiating  those  who  call  for 
victory  over  communism  and  Justifying  the 
strategy  of  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munists which  State  has  adopted 

This  counterattack  Is  well  underway  and, 
according  to  Johnson,  its  most  frequent 
themes  are:  (1)  that  the  United  States  Is 
now  actually  winning,  not  losing,  the  cold 
war;  (2)  that  opponents  of  State  Depart- 
ment policies  are  either  nuclear  warmongers 
or  Isolatlbnlsta;  (3)  that  something  more 
"sophisticated"  and  "mature"  Is  needed  than 
the  "shortcuts"  or  "simple"  solutions  ad- 
vocated by  the  proponents  of  victory  over 
communism,  and  (4)  the  foreign  policy  pur- 
sued by  State  Is  a  "win"  policy. 

To  substantiate  the  view  that  we  are  win- 
ning the  cold  war.  State  Department  offlclals 
claim  that  Communist  advances  have  been 
repelled  In  more  Instances  than  they  have 
been  successful.  Johnson  asks:  "If  Com- 
munist advances  are  repelled  on  nine  occa- 
sions but  succeed  on  the  10th — as  In  Cuba 
and  Laos — what  Is  the  score?" 


He  s&ys  the  State  Department,  with  Its 
purely  defensive  outlook,  would  call  it  0  to  1 
In  our  favor,  but  advocates  of  victory  would 
say  the  score  la  1  to  0  La  the  Communists' 
favor. 

The  News  agrees  with  the  latter  view.  As 
long  as  we  are  committed  to  a  containment 
strategy  which  prohibits  us  from  making 
inroads  into  the  Conununist  empire,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  maintain  the  status  quo. 
And  what  is  actually  happening  Is  that  we 
are  losing  the  cold  war  piece  by  piece,  coun- 
try by  country. 

Johnson  maintains  that  calling  opponents 
of  present  policies  Isolationists  and  war- 
mongers is  a  "serious  misrepresentation."  We 
agree.  He  explains  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  Interpreting  the  consequences  of  a 
tougher  strategy,  saying  that  such  a  strat- 
egy would  lead  to  war;  therefore,  those 
who  talk  the  tougher  line  want  war. 

But  those  who  advocate  a  tougher  line 
believe,  honestly,  we  think,  that  the  best 
way  to  prevent  war  Is  to  be  strong  and  to 
lead  from  strength.  They  maintain  that 
the  Soviets  are  In  no  position  to  risk  nuclear 
war  and  would  back  down  in  the  face  of  a 
free-world  offensive. 

All  the  talk  about  sophistication  and  re- 
jecting simple  solutions  is  little  more  than 
a  desperation  move.  Unable  to  answer  much 
of  the  criticism,  the  State  Department  ta 
more  and  more  retracting  Into  Its  shell  and 
crying  out  that  "we  know  better  than  the 
amateurs"  what  the  Communists  are  up  to. 

What  they  claim  to  know  Is  that  the  Com- 
munists are  mellowing,  but  the  critics  of 
State  have  seen  no  evidence  of  this. 

In  claiming  that  It  is  really  advocating  a 
"win"  policy,  Stnte  makes  clear  that  it  be- 
lieves the  leopard  has  changed  Its  spots.  For 
thLs  "win"  policy  Is  at  best  a  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence.  As  Johnson  points  out. 
both  sides  are  therefore  promoting  peaceful 
coexistence. 

But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  term  means 
different  things  to  each  side.  For  us  It 
means  we  can  make  no  move  against  the 
Communist  empire.  To  the  Communists  It 
means  Just  another  strategy  for  pursuing 
their  ultimate  goal  of  world  conquest. 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY  DEVICES  AND 
LAYMEN  ON  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  supplemental  request  for 
$23,300,000  for  nuclear  weapons  safety 
devices  reveals  publicly  a  project  which 
has  an  interesting  history. 

Because  this  is  such  an  important 
step  forward  In  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dental or  unauthorized  detonation  of 
nuclear  weapons  which  could  trigger 
an  all-out  nuclear  war.  I  thought  It  might 
be  helpful  to  sketch  how  this  idea  got 
started  and  what  happened  to  it. 

I  do  this  for  another  reason  also.  I 
have  found  that  the  question  of  assigning 
credit  for  originating  a  new  idea  or 
Initiating  a  novel  concept  Is  a  somewhat 
touchy  one.  Scientists  sometimes  have 
faulty  memories,  and  their  code  of  scien- 
tific ethics  in  assigning  credit  for  new 
ideas  or  developments  is  somewhat  rudi- 
mentary. For  example,  a  significant  part 
of  the  credit  for  the  H-bomb  idea  should 
go  to  a  Los  Alamos  scientist  named  Dr. 
Stanilas  Ulam,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Edward 
Teller. 

In  the  case  of  these  nuclear  weapon 
"locks"  or  safety  devices,  the  original 
Idea  smd  impetus  for  this  development 
came  not  from  scientists  but  from  lay- 
men— to  wit,  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Atomic  Energy  and  Its  staff.  I  can  speak 
freely  on  thia  since  I  was  not  directly  as- 
sociated with  this  effort,  although  I 
heartily  supported  It. 

Back  in  1958  and  1959  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  its  staff  became  uneasy  about 
the  safety  and  custody  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, particularly  those  assigned  to  NATO. 
In  the  case  of  NATO  weapons,  the  weap- 
ons delivery  system  or  vehicle — missile, 
gun  or  aircraft — Is  owned  by  our  NATO 
ally,  but  the  nuclear  warhead  or  bomb 
Itself  is  owned  by  the  United  States  and 
is  supposed  to  be  in  our  "custody." 

In  1958  and  1959  we  found  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  been  conceal- 
ing some  "custody"  arrangements  which 
raised  grave  questions  as  to  their  legality 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  as  well  as 
serious  problems  of  possible  unauthor- 
ized use  or  accidental  detonation. 

In  the  summer  of  1960,  as  Chairman 
of  the  JolQt  Conunittee.  I  authorized  a 
staff  study  of  these  problems.  That  fall 
and  winter  I  approved  an  inspection  trip 
by  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Chet  HoLiriELD.  The  members  visited 
8  European  countries  and  more  than 
15  nuclear  weapon  installations  In  No- 
vember and  December  of  1960.  This  sub- 
committee was  composed  of  Repre- 
sentative Chet  HoLiriELD,  as  chairman. 
Representative  Wayni  Aspinall,  Senator 
Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Representative 
Craig  Hosmer  and  Representative  Jack 
Westland.  They  were  accompanied  by 
AEC  Chairman  McCone — part  way — and 
Commissioner  Oraham.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  staff  from  the  Joint  Conunit- 
tee, AEC,  and  the  Defense  Department, 
including  James  T.  Ramey,  executive  di- 
rector, and  John  Conway,  assistant  staff 
director,  and  Col.  Richard  Lunger  from 
the  Joint  Committee,  and  Dwight  Ink. 
Assistant  General  Manager,  AEC. 

On  February  15,  1961.  after  numerous 
meetings  to  review  and  discuss  various 
drafts  of  the  report,  the  top  secret  ad 
hoc  report  was  sent  to  the  President  by 
Chairman  Houfield.  In  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  Chairman  Holitielo  stated 
in  part: 

We  have  attempted  to  make  constructive 
suggestions  and  reconamendations  in  regard 
to  both  the  particular  and  general  problems 
dlscusfed.  For  example,  we  have  initiated 
some  suggestions  which  could  make  oiu-  nu- 
clear weapons  much  safer  against  accidents 
or  unauthorized  use  (see  pp.  37  and  45—47). 

At  page  45  of  the  report  the  following 
is  stated : 

In  relation  to  development  of  means  of 
safeguarding  U.S.  weapons  from  accidental 
detonations  or  luiautborlzed  use,  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  suggested  that  the 
Los  Alamos,  Llvermore,  and  Sandia  Labora- 
tories' cooperate  In  developing  and  adapt- 
ing devices  for  these  purpofes.  As  a  result 
of  this  cooperation  the  following  progress  has 
been  made  (the  speclflcs  are  classified) : 

The  footnote  at  page  45  of  the  report 
referred  to  above  with  an  asterisk  reads 
as  follows: 

On  the  staff's  trip  to  Albuquerque  on  Octo- 
ber 17  and  18,  1960,  Mr.  Ramcy  requested  the 
committee  consultant.  Dr.  Harold  Agnew 
of  Los  Alamos  Laboratory,  to  look  into  devices 
to  prevent  accidental  or  unauthorized  use 
in  the  NATO  nuclear  system  (I.e.,  means  of 
improving  U.S.  custody  electronically),  and 


discussed  the  problem  generally  with  Dr. 
Henderson  of  Sandia  Laboratory  and  repre- 
sentatives of  DABA.  In  subsequent  discxis- 
Blons  before  and  after  the  NATO  trip,  Dr. 
Agnew  indicated  considerable  progress  In 
developing  devices  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  meetlnigs  of  the  Air  Force  Scientific 
Advisory  Board  at  Cambridge  on  October  24, 
1960,  Messrs.  Ramey  and  Conway  requested 
the  committee  consultant.  Dr.  John  Foster 
of  Llvermore  Laboratory,  to  also  consider 
devices  for  preventing  accidents  and  unau- 
thorized use  In  the  NATO  system.  Dr.  Fos- 
ter Indicated  he  had  considered  these  prob- 
lems a  few  years  ago,  and  would  be  very 
Interested  in  resuming  such  work.  In  a 
briefing  of  Congressman  HoLiriiXD  and  Mr. 
Ramey  on  December  15.  1960,  Dr.  Foster  in- 
dicated progress  on  several  approaches. 

From  the  above  quotations  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  idea  of  utilizing  various 
electromeclianical  devices  to  improve 
UJ3.  ctistody  and  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  originated  with  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, our  staff  director.  Mr.  Ramey  is 
a  lawyer  and  administrator  with  a  long 
experience  in  dealing  with  policy  and 
technical  matters,  as  well  as  legal  and 
administrative  problems  in  the  atomic 
energy  program. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  the  winter  of 
1960-61  when  the  Pentagon  heard  of  the 
Joint  Committee  interest  in  safety  de- 
vices, they  immediately  established  a 
Committee  on  Weapons  Safety  and  pro- 
ceeded to  undertake  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  Pentagon  scientists  called 
these  safety  devices  'permissive  links." 
and  even  permitted  a  Saturday  Evening 
Post  article  in  the  summer  of  1961  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  their  work.  How- 
ever, they  were  never  able  or  willing  to 
provide  the  Joint  Committee  with  any 
technical  reports  on  their  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Conunittee.  under 
the  leadership  of  Representative  Holi- 
riELD.  undertook  a  series  of  hearings  in 
February.  March.  April,  and  August  of 
1961  to  review  progress  on  Its  ad  hoc 
subcommittee's  recommendations.  At 
the  first  session,  and  several  later  ses- 
sions, actual  experimental  models  of 
safety  devices — or  permissive  links — 
were  demonstrated  by  scientists  from 
the  AEC  weapons  laboratories.  Again  in 
March  1962.  hearings  were  held  in  which 
improved  devices  were  demonstrated. 

Our  principal  scientific  experts  on 
these  devices  Included:  From  Los  Ala- 
mos Laboratory.  Dr.  Harold  Agnew.  al- 
ternate weapons  division  director;  from 
Sandia  Corp.  Laboratory.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Henderson,  vicje  president,  weapons  pro- 
grams; Dr.  Donald  Cotter,  director,  ad- 
vanced systems  studies;  Dr.  L.  D.  Smith, 
director,  electromechanical  component 
development;  from  the  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  (Llvermore).  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster,  director,  and  Dr.  Marvin  Gus- 
tavson.  director,  safety  and  control 
group.  I  might  say  also  that  Dr.  Ger- 
ald W.  Johnson,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Gen.  A.  W. 
Betts,  Director.  AEC  Division  of  Military 
Applications,  have  supported  this  effort 
consistently. 

Numerous  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence have  occurred  with  respect  to  sub- 
sequent Joint  Conunittee  recommenda- 
tions and  rejports   of  progress  by  the 


executive  branch.    The  most  recent  let- 
ter was  dated  May  29, 1962. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show  the 
continuing  interest  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  these  problems.  It  is  entirely 
possible,  of  course,  that  I  have  neglected 
to  mention  someone  who  deserves  some 
credit  in  connection  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  this  problem. 
If  so,  I  am  sorry.  I  will  hasten  to  rec- 
tify matters  if  the  facts  are  brought  to 
my  attention. 

I  mention  these  things  also  to  indicate 
how  seriously  the  Joint  Committee  and 
its  staff  take  their  responsibilities  and 
how  carefully  they  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  security.  Despite  various  leaks 
from  the  Pentagon,  like  the  aforemen- 
tioned Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  no 
self-serving  statement  of  this  important 
work  in  which  it  was  engaged  came  from 
the  Joint  Committee.  During  the  past 
2  years,  the  committee  members  and 
staff  worked  quietly  and  effectively  in  a 
truly  bipartisan  manner  without  issuing 
any  headline  attention  public  statements. 

Fortunately  the  White  House,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  taken  our  ad 
hoc  committee's  report  very  seriously. 
We  were  Informed  this  spring  that  the 
White  House  itself  was  sponsoring  a  re- 
view of  the  status  of  safety  device  de- 
velopment. Presumably  the  request  by 
the  President  for  additional  funds  is  the 
outgrowth  of  this  effort. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  executive 
branch  is  going  forward  with  the  de- 
velopment of  these  devices.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  However,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  emphasized  that  in  our  opinion 
the  production  and  installation  of  de- 
vices should  be  accomplished  in  steps  on 
a  priority  basis,  with  due  regard  for  ob- 
taining experience  with  various  types  of 
Installations  before  proceeding  across  the 
board  on  all  types  of  weapons  systems. 

The  moral  of  this  development  of  these 
safety  devices  is  that  one  does  not  have 
to  be  a  scientist  or  engineer  to  imder- 
stand  problems  of  policy  which  have 
technical  and  scientific  implications.  We 
were  faced  with  a  legal  and  policy  prob- 
lem concerning  the  custody  and  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  NATO  com- 
plex. Indeed  this  development  and  cer- 
tain other  developments  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  our  staff  study  and  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  rejsort  show  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  laymen  to  sense  problems  and 
suggest  solutions  which  scientists  and 
engineers  can  then  implement  with  all 
the  ingenuity  of  modem  technology. 

In  this  connection  I  would  offer  to 
your  attention  to  the  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  30.  1962  by  John 
Finney,  its  very  fine  atomic  energy  re- 
porter. The  article  is  entitled  "Two 
Nonscientists  Sought  for  AEC  "  and  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  "administration  offl- 
ciaLs  believe  that  it  is  imporant  to  con- 
tinue a  counterbalance  to  the  scientific 
majority."  I  certainly  agree  with  this 
view.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert Mr.  Finney's  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  well  as  an  article  by 
another  good  reporter  from  the  same 
paper.  Mr.  Jack  Raymond,  entitled 
"United  States  To  Install  Locks  on 
Atomic  Weapons  as  Extra  Safeguard." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  July  6.   1962] 

UNrrED  States  To  Instaix  Locks  on  Atom 

Weapons  as  Extra  Safeguard 

(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Washington,  July  5. — President  Kennedy 
asked  Congress  today  for  $23,300,000  to  install 
electronic  locks  on  nuclear  weapons  In  this 
country  and  abroad  as  a  safeguard  against 
accidental  or  unauthorized  firings. 

The  President's  request  concerned  a  long- 
secret  program  to  assure  Improved  "command 
and  control"  over  these  weapons,  particularly 
because  they  are  now  being  stockpUed  and 
earmarked  for  use  by  foreign  forces. 

The  request  coincided  with  these  related 
developments : 

The  President  said  at  his  news  conference 
that  this  country  was  "prepared  to  discuss 
an  alternate  arrangement"  to  the  existing 
Western  reliance  upon  U.S.  nuclear  forces. 
This  was  a  reference  to  what  the  President 
descril)ed  as  "strong  pressures  for  European 
nuclear  forces"   (question  23). 

Officials  confirmed  that  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
effort  to  assure  other  members  of  the  At- 
lantic pact  that  they  could  rely  upon  the 
U.S.  forces  secret  Information  ^bout  U.S. 
nuclear  power  was  being  made  available  to 
them.  One  example  Is  Information  about 
the  new  nuclear  safety  lock. 

Details  of  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
locking  device  are  secret.  Pierre  Salinger, 
the  White  House  press  secretary,  would  not 
go  beyond  a  brief  official  announcement  that 
the  President  had  requested  supplementary 
funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
bringing  its  total  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  92.888,588,000. 

"The  additional  funds  are  required  to  pro- 
duce devices  for  installation  in  certain  de- 
ployed nuclear  weapons,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  unauthorized  use,"  the  White 
House  said. 

By  law,  only  the  President  can  authorize 
the  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  under 
U.S.   control,  either   In   combat  or   in   tests. 

With  respect  to  the  new  lock,  it  was 
learned  that  the  early  discussions  of  the 
development  of  the  device  began  with  a 
suggestion  that  It  could  be  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  remote  control  devices  \ised  for 
switching  channels  on  ordinary  television 
sets. 

As  now  planned  for  the  huge  and  wide- 
spread nuclear  weapons  arsenal,  officials  at 
central  locations  would  be  in  a  position  to 
control  the  many  thovisands  of  nuclear  war- 
heads that  are  in  stockpiles  or  attached  to 
weapons  in  a  continuing  alert  status. 

The  development  of  the  safety  device  is 
part  of  a  security  effort  that  began  when  the 
Kennedy  administration  took  office.  It  was 
one  element  in  a  program  for  tighter  "com- 
mand and  control"  that  covered  tectinical 
communications  and  the  chain  of  authority 
as  well  as  supervision  of  the  actual  war- 
heads. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  establishing 
stockpiles  for  allied  forces,  the  Government 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  devising 
sp>eclfic,  clear,  and  unmistakable  orders  for 
firing  nuclear  weapons.  What  troubled 
many  officials,  however,  was  that  the  stress 
on  Instantaneous  retaliation  appeared  to  re- 
strict any  but  a  full  salvo  of  all  nuclear 
weapons. 

measured  retaliation 

What  was  sought  was  a  method  of  meas- 
ured retaliation,  giving  the  United  States 
a  choice  "between  nuclear  holocaust  and 
surrender."  In  addition  to  building  up  con- 
ventional forces,  this  required  a  selective 
system  of  controlling  nuclear  warheads. 

The  increasing  dispersal  of  nuclear  war- 
heads not  only  to  tactical  UJ5.  units  in  for- 
ward  positions   but   al80   to   foreign  forces 
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presented  another  problem.  Por  example. 
German  Air  Force  unita  have  at  their  mili- 
tary baaes  stockpiles  of  nuclear  warhead* 
available  to  them  In  an  emergency. 

These  stockpiles  are  In  the  custody  of 
specially  trained  US.  military  grouFW.  They 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  German  fighter 
units  only  on  direct  orders  Irom  higher  au- 
thority. Moreover,  they  could  not  be  used 
without  some  implementing  mechanical 
action  Involving  more  than  one  or  two 
people. 

COMICITTEX  IS  CONCXaNKD 

A  number  of  procedures  must  be  carried 
out  before  the  warheads  can  be  mated  to 
their  weapons  and  fired.  Offlclals  say  that  It 
woxild  not  be  possible  for  one  or  two  Indi- 
viduals to  go  berserk  and  Initiate  a  nuclear 
firing  without  help  from  higher  headquar- 
ters. 

A  panel  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlttee  came  back  from  a  Euro- 
pean tour  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  very 
much  concerned  with  the  problem  of  war- 
head security. 

The  Joint  Committee  over  the  years  has 
been  consistently  conservative  about  VS. 
custody  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  a  result  of 
Its  Buropean  tour,  coinciding  with  the 
change  of  administrations,  it  put  forward 
the  Idea  of  a  remote-control  device. 

The  committee.  In  a  series  of  secret  meet- 
ings with  defense  officials,  came  up  with  the 
novel  and  apparently  practical  suggestion  of 
an  electronic  gadget  similar  to  the  TV  chan- 
nel switcher. 

Against  this  background,  the  UB.  allies  In 
the  Atlantic  Pact  began  to  express  concern 
of  their  own  about  the  "command  and  con- 
trol" of  nuclear  weapons.  One  concern  was 
that  the  United  States  might  not  respond 
with  nuclear  weapons  even  to  a  massive  at- 
tack In  Europe  In  fear  of  absorbing  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  against  Its  cities. 

This,  In  addition  to  a  desire  for  prestige, 
was  said  to  be  behind  France's  decision  to 
build  up  Its  own  nuclear  strategic  forces. 
It  Is  said  also  to  be  a  basis  for  the  growing 
pressure  to  establish  a  nuclear  force  under 
European  command. 

Britain,  whicn  has  nuclear  forces  of  Its 
own,  has  enjoyed  a  special  relation  with  the 
United  States  through  Integrated  targeting 
plans  and  exchanges  of  Information.  But 
what  presumably  bothered  many  Buropean 
countries,  offlclals  pointed  out,  was  that  al- 
though their  survival  depended  upon  It  they 
knew  virtually  nothing  about  the  U.3.  nu- 
clear forces. 

In  an  effort  to  dissuade  the  Europeans, 
notably  France,  from  pressing  for  their  own 
nuclear  forces  as  an  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive duplication,  the  United  States  has  un- 
dertaken to  disclose  many  secret  details  to 
the  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  promise  was  made  at  the 
Athens  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  last  May. 

Since  then,  Thomas  K.  Flnletter,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  NATO,  has  been  authorized  to 
divulge  various  aspects  of  the  nuclear  forces. 
These  Include  not  only  the  mechanical  com- 
mand and  control  devices  but  also  many 
other  elements  that  go  Into  developing  and 
maintaining  the  huge  nuclear  arsenal. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  In  response  to  a  question 
dealing  with  European  hopes  for  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  force,  said  today  that  the 
United  States  feels  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement under  NATO  gives  full  and  suffi- 
cient guarantees  for  the  Integrity  of  Europe. 
The  President  noted,  however,  that  over 
the  years  the  Europeans  had  become  in- 
creasingly concerned,  particularly  as  the 
Soviet  Union  has  developed  not  only  atomic 
power  but  missiles,  which  put  Europe  di- 
rectly under  the  gun  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

"What  we  have  suggested."  the  President 
went  on,  discussing  the  pressures  for  a  Euro- 


pean nuclear  force,  "Is  that  thl«  Is  a  matter 
that  Europe  should  consider  carefully,  that 
we  would,  of  course,  be  responsive  to  any 
alternate  arrangement  they  wish  to  make." 

Mr.  Kennedy  conceded  that  the  European* 
might  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  U.S.  view 
that  present  arrangements  were  satisfactory, 
partlcxilarly  as  she  develops  this  additional 
European  union. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Europeans 
have  made  no  proposal  for  an  alternate  ar- 
rangement, he  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  1,  1962) 
Two    NoNScnarnsTS   Sought    rot    AEC 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington,  June  30. — The  resignation  of 
the  two  lawyer  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  effective  today,  leaves 
the  vast  atomic  energy  program  under  the 
complete  control  of  scientists  for  the  first 
time. 

In  seeking  replacements  for  Commission- 
ers John  S.  Graham  and  Loren  K.  Olson,  the 
two  lawyers,  administration  offlclals  believe 
that  It  is  Important  to  continue  a  counter- 
balance to  the  scientific  majority.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  both  vacancies  will  be  filled 
by  nonsclentlsts. 

The  search  for  candidates,  however.  Is  be- 
ing complicated  by  the  administration's  In- 
tention to  press  In  the  coming  year  for  re- 
placement of  the  five-man  conunlsslon  with 
a  single  administrator.  As  can  be  expected, 
few  of  the  Individuals  approached  have  ex- 
pressed much  enthusiasm  for  coming  to 
Washington  to  take  a  Job  that  may  be  abol- 
ished before  a  year  Is  out. 

When  It  took  office,  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration was  determined  that  more  scientists 
should  be  raised  Into  policymaking  posi- 
tions, particularly  In  such  research  agencies 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

One  of  Its  first  moves  In  this  direction  was 
to  appoint  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  a  Nobel 
laureate  in  chemistry,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  A  few  weeks  later.  Dr.  Leland 
J.  Haworth,  a  ph3rsiclst  who  headed  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on  Long 
Island,  was  named  a  Commissioner. 

The  two  appointments  gave  scientists  a 
majority  on  the  Commission.  The  third 
member  of  this  majority  was  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Wilson,  an  Elsenhower  appointee. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  formerly  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
but  as  a  former  associate  professor  of  chem- 
ical engineering  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  he  takes  pride  In  being 
counted  as  a  scientist  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Never  before  had  the  scientific  community 
gained  such  control  over  the  civilian  agency, 
which  It  was  so  influential  In  creatlnf  In 
1946.  By  tradition,  although  not  by  legal 
requirement,  there  had  always  been  a  scien- 
tist on  the  Commission.  Except  for  a  brief 
period  In  1956.  however,  there  had  never 
been  more  than  one  scientist  at  any  one 
time. 

DISCOKO    XVOLVZD 

As  is  now  being  acknowledged  within  the 
administration,  this  experiment  in  8<ilen- 
tlsts'  majority  control  over  a  Government 
agency  with  a  $2,500-milllon-a-year  budget 
has  not  been  completely  effective. 

For  the  last  6  months  the  work  of  the 
Commission  has  become  bogged  down  In  a 
division,  sometimes  personally  acrimonious, 
between  the  scientist  and  lawyer  factions. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  tar  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  two  lawyers  was  a  growing  feeling 
of  frustration  over  constantly  being  In  the 
minority  when  decisions  were  made. 

Underlying  the  division  was  a  clash  of 
philosophies  between  the  two  professions — 
between  scientists  and  their  dedication  to 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  and  lawyers 
and  their  dedication  to  the  principle  of  a 
government  of  laws. 


niustratlve  of  this  clash  of  philosophic* 
was  a  dispute  that  went  on  for  month* 
over  renewing  the  contract  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  CallfomU  for  running  three  of 
the   Commission's   national    laboratories. 

CONTSOLA    DKBATCD 

The  scientists  argued  that  in  line  with  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  scientific  research,  a 
minimum  of  controls  should  be  Imjxjsed  on 
the  university.  The  lawyers  contended  that 
if  the  Commission  was  going  to  give  the  uni- 
versity $300  million  a  year,  the  Government 
should  exercise  tighter  controls  over  how 
the  university  and  laboratories  spent  the 
money. 

Another  illustration  was  the  debate  last 
fall  over  the  size  of  the  Commission's  budget 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  two  lawyers 
fought  against  any  Increase  In  the  budget. 
The  scientists  are  reliably  reported  to  have 
expressed  amazement  that  the  lawyers 
should  question  the  proposition  that  an  ever 
Increasing  amount  of  money  should  be  spent 
on  scientific  research. 

In  the  arguments  within  the  Commission, 
the  two  lawyers  formed  an  effective  legal 
team  of  counselor  and  advocate.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, a  slow-speaklng,  storytelling  North 
Carolinian,  was  the  counselor;  Mr.  Olson,  an 
energetic,  fighting  Mlnnesotan,  the  advocate. 
In  these  contrasting  but  complementary 
roles,  the  two  lawyers  made  a  significant 
Impact  upon  Commission  policy. 

As  a  man  who  prldefuUy  views  himself  as 
a  politician  as  well  as  lawyer,  Mr.  Graham 
has  served  as  the  political  peacemaker  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  often  hostile 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

One  of  his  first  acts  after  being  appointed 
In  1957  was  to  have  the  Commission  and 
conunltee  members  sit  down  at  a  chicken 
dinner  in  the  Metropolitan  Club  in  a  partly 
successful  effort  to  heal  the  breach  that 
had  developed  between  committee  Demo- 
crats and  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  who  was  then 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlsslon. 

In  a  quiet,  deliberate  way  that  attracted 
little  public  attention.  Mr.  Graham  also 
seized  upon  certain  policy  Issues  and  over  a 
period  of  years  was  successful  In  winning  the 
Commission  and  the  executive  branch  over 
to  his  position. 

One  of  his  particular  concerns  was  the 
safety  of  atomic  weapons  and  reactors.  He 
succeeded  In  bringing  about  a  gradual  tight* 
ening  of  the  safety  procedures.  In  alliance 
with  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover,  for  ex- 
ample, he  was  able  to  prevent  the  Navy  from 
taking  over  the  control  of  the  safety  proce- 
dures for  operation  of  atomic  submarines. 


agreement  does  not  go  Into  effect  until 

tomorrow.      

Mr.  SMATHERS.    Very  welL 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
19«2 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
fiirther  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  Is  closed,  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  now 
operating  under  controlled  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed  without  the 
time  he  utilizes  coming  from  the  time  on 
either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
is  Informed  that  the  unanimous-consent 


HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECTS  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE.     Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
our  power  projects.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  some  years  ago  the  Morse  Hells 
Canyon  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  It 
failed  over  in  the  House  at  the  com- 
mittee stage,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  the  country,  lost  the  greatest  re- 
maining hydroelectric  damslte  In  the 
country.  However,  I  predict  again,  as  I 
have  before,  that.  If  we  could  come  back 
in  50  years,  we  would  see  that  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  would  have  been  built  by 
that  time  and  the  small,  pygmy  dams 
that  we  had  pennltted  the  private 
utilities  to  build,  destroying  for  the  time 
being  this  great  Hells  Canyon  dsimsite, 
would  themselves  have  been  torn  down 
and  the  great  Hells  Canyon  Dam  finally 
built. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  is  boimd  to 
happen  because  the  increased  population 
of  the  next  50  years  Is  going  to  demand 
the  use  of  every  potential  of  electric 
power  available  to  us;  and  this  shocking 
unconscionable  waste  that  the  House  was 
guilty  of  when  it  killed,  at  the  com- 
mittee stage,  the  great  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  project,  will  be  rectified,  but,  un- 
fortunately, at  an  additional  cost  of 
money  over  what  it  would  have  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  had  the  Morse  bill 
passed  the  House  as  it  did  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  great  damsites  on  the 
Middle  Snake,  one  of  which  will  have  to 
be  developed.  I  refer  to  the  High  Moxm- 
taln  Sheep  and  the  Nez  Perce  sites. 
These  alternative  sites  are  embroiled  at 
the  present  time  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy  and  differences 
of  opinion. 

Some  of  us  have  taken  the  position 
for  years  that  Nez  Perce,  which  is  sec- 
ond to  the  Hells  Canyon  site,  should  be 
developed  only  If  there  can  be  a  s(^u- 
tlon  to  the  fish  problem. 

It  has  been  our  imderstanding  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  at 
work  on  a  so-called  crash  fish  program 
entailing  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search, .study,  and  investigation  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  devise  the 
necessary  fish  ladders  and  the  necessary 
pools  at  various  levels,  so  that  the  fish 
can  reach  the  spawning  grounds  and 
the  finperllngs  can  return.  Without 
these  facilities,  one  of  the  gi^at  economic 
assets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — the 
salmon  fishing  industir — will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Being  the  optimist  that  I  am,  having 
the  confidence  that  I  have  In  scientific 
discovery,  I  have  always  engaged  at  least 
in  the  hope  that  our  scientists  In  the 
field  of  fineries  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Many  of  them  have  told  me  that 
they  thought  it  would  be  solved. 

The  High  Motmtain  Sheep  site  is  in- 
volved in  several  controversies.  First, 
there  Ih  a  question   as  to  whether   it 


should  be  built  instead  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Dam. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  who 
should  build  it  The  private  utilities 
have  made  application  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  seeking  to  build  it. 
I  understand  that  a  group  of  public 
power  utility  districts  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  filed  an  application  seek- 
ing permission  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  build  it.  Recently  there 
have  been  newspaper  stories  to  the  effect 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall,  made  certain  representations  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  indicat- 
ing that  it  is  his  view  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  building  High 
Mountain  Sheep  E>am  if  it  is  built. 

I  have  before  me  three  editorials  which 
bear  upon  this  subject.  The  first  is  from 
the  Portland  Reporter  of  Monday.  July 
2,  1962,  and  is  entitled  "No  Time  for 
Crawfishing."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Portland  Reporter.  July  2,  1962] 

No  TOtM  rOB   CBAWnSHIMO 

TTie  Federal  Power  Commission  has  the 
major  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that  this 
country  has  kilowatts  for  peace  and  war.  If 
it  had  failed  in  this  tremendous  responsibU- 
ity  late  in  the  depression,  the  United  States 
and  Ite  heroic  alUes  would  have  had  no 
power  for  production  of  the  alxuninum  which 
went  into  World  War  n  bombers.  That  re- 
sponsIbiUty  also  extended  to  carrying  out 
the  New  Deal's  betterment  through  cheap 
power. 

Obvlovisly  the  Commission's  main  respon- 
sibility Is  to  encourage  generation  of  more 
and  more  kUowatts  by  more  and  more  agen- 
cies, private,  municipal,  and  Federal.  It  is 
directed  by  historic  legislation  to  insist  on 
the  maximum  kilowatt  production,  consist- 
ent with  multiple  resource  utilization,  from 
pwwersltes.  Since  there  is  a  growing  power 
shortage  nationally,  evidenced  by  the  pickup 
In  rate  Increases  everywhere  except  In  public 
power  areas,  the  responsibility  for  getting 
the  most  kilowatts  out  of  every  damslte  Is 
becoming  greater. 

How  not  only  to  promote  the  most  ad- 
vantageous use  of  dams,  steamplants  and 
regional  power  pools,  but  also  how  to  make 
possible  the  exploitation  of  regional  Inter- 
tiea  and  wasted  atomic  heat  for  new  kUo- 
watts is  a  responsibility  of  tlie  Conunlsslon. 

In  this  pressing  demand  for  more  and 
more  kilowatts,  we  do  not  believe  the  Com- 
mission Is  in  any  position  to  throw  down 
the  gutter  over  1  million  kilowatts  by  favor- 
ing Mountain  Sheep  site  over  the  Nez  Perce 
site  on  the  Middle  Snake.  The  Nez  Perce 
project  would  not  only  produce  much  more 
kilowatts  In  Its  own  generators  than  Moun- 
tain Sheep,  but  would  double  its  rival's  con- 
tribution In  storage  water  releases  to  down- 
stream dams. 

We  suggest  the  Commission  consider  the 
licensing  of  the  best  powerslte  on  the  Middle 
Snake  with  due  regard  to  the  Northwest 
power  supply  picture  In  6  years  or  so  when 
every  competent  power  forecaster  predicts  a 
shortage.  Throwing  away  1  million  kilo- 
watts won't  look  nice  then.  Fish  stories 
won't  sound  funny  to  a  kilowatt-starving 
region. 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall's  encroaching 
into  the  licensing  responsibUity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Udall  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  safeguard  fish  resources  on  power 
streams,  but  that  did  not  call  for  his  writing 
ft  letter  to  the  Power  Commission  last  spring 


to  hold  up  a  license  on  the  Middle  Snake  and 
now  another  letter  to  deny  a  license  there 
and  let  the  Federal  Government  bxilld 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam. 

Udall  must  be  Joking  to  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Government  build  Mountain 
Sheep  after  Congress  rejected  Federal  Hell's 
Canyon  Dam  at  the  price  of  iinderdevelop- 
ment  of  the  power  potential  by  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  Without  every  pressure  on  Con- 
gress, that  of  power  shortages,  need  for  nav- 
igation, contribution  to  irrigation  and  recre- 
ation, no  power  project  can  get  congressional 
blessing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  second  editorial  is 
from  the  Capital  Press  of  June  22,  1962, 
and  is  entitled  "Regional  Preference." 
It  deals  in  part  with  the  problem  I  have 
been  talking  about,  and  with  some  other 
very  important  hydroelectric  power 
issues,  including  a  discussion  of  the  so- 
called  intertie  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RECIONAI.  PRXrEBXNCE 

Far  be  It  from  us  to  question  the  motives 
of  Federal  Power  Commissioners  Joseph  S. 
Swldler,  Chairman,  and  Charles  R.  Ross  in 
opposing  regional  preference  for  the  North- 
west for  power  generated  In  the  Northwest; 
but  their  position.  If  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  surely  hamper  If  not  throttle 
Industrial  development  In  the  Northwest,  to 
the  delight  of  New  England  and  the  South. 
Mr.  Ross  of  Vermont  and  Mr.  Swindler, 
former  Tennessee  Valley  Administration 
counsel,  must  be  heroes  in  their  home  areas 
for  their  stand. 

Messieurs  Ross  and  Swldler  say  they  favor 
the  development  of  Federal  and  pirlvate  Inter- 
tles  for  jKiwer  transmission;  they  say  they 
want  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  be 
able  to  keep  its  rates  down;  and  they  say  they 
want  to  see  the  Northwest  grow.  But  their 
actions  belle  their  words. 

Tlie  two  men  surely  are,  or  certainly  should 
be,  politically  astute  enough  to  know  that  S. 
3153,  H.R.  11264.  and  HJl.  11265 — congres- 
sional bUls  drafted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  to  make  possible  the  exchange 
of  surplus  power  between  the  Northwest  and 
other  regions — will  surely  be  killed  in  com- 
mittee if  the  regional  preference  clause  is 
not  included. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
and  Senator  Lee  Metcalt,  of  Montana,  Sen- 
ators Watne  Morse  and  Maukine  Neitberceb, 
of  Oregon,  Senators  Warren  Macnuson  and 
Hekbt  Jackson,  of  Washington,  and  Senator 
Frank  Church,  of  Idaho,  could  not  possibly 
approve  a  bill  allowing  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  ship  power  out  of  the 
Northwest  pool  without  safeguards  guaran- 
teeing that  only  surpluses,  and  not  power 
needed  by  Northwest  industries,  would  be 
exported. 

The  political  Influence  of  these  Senators 
alone  would  most  likely  be  enough  to  klU 
any  intertie  arrangement  that  did  not  con- 
tain such  safeguards,  but  combined  with 
the  pKjUtical  power  of  private  business  firms 
throughout  the  Northwest  whose  Interests 
are  dependent  upon  plentiful,  cheap  power 
being  avaUable  to  the  region.  It  Is  certain 
that  no  Intertie  bUl  would  even  get  out  of 
committee. 

Without  an  Intertie,  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  rates  would 
have  to  be  increased,  thus  hampering  North- 
west business  in  competition  with  the  South 
and  East. 

Also,  without  an  Intertie,  a  sensible  and 
needed  exchange  of  power  throughout  the 
West  and  possibly  reaching  to  the  Midwest 
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would  be  Impossible.  With  a  tie  not  in- 
cluding Northwest  preference,  it  is  certain 
that  the  outflow  of  power  would  throttle 
business  In  the  Northwest. 

It  is  a  curiously  contradictory  position, 
then,  that  iAi.  Ross  and  Mr.  Swldler  are 
taking — claiming  to  be  all  for  the  Northwest, 
yet  putting  a  knife  to  its  throat. 

The  high-sounding  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Ross  and  Mr.  Swldler  for  their  opposition  to 
regional  preference  is  that  power  developed 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  taxpayers  should 
be  made  available  to  all  the  taxpayers  equal- 
ly. They  add  that  to  kllow  regional  pref- 
erence in  the  present  case  would  set  a  bad 
precedent  for  similar  Federal  projects  else- 
where. 

The  argument  fallaciously  Ignores  several 
pertinent  points. 

One  is  that  Federal  power  projects  in  the 
Northwest  have  been  constructed  on  the 
premise  that  they  were  in  the  national 
Interest.  Their  authorization  took  place  long 
before  it  became  technically  feasible  to  move 
power  great  distances,  so  it  must  have  been 
the  assumption  of  Congress  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Northwest — of  only  the 
Northwest — made  possible  by  these  projects 
was  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Surely  the  returns  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
from  direct  power  sales,  plus  the  Income  tnx 
revenue  reaped  from  Industrial  development 
of  the  Northwest,  have  Justified  Congress' 
attitude.  Just  as  siirely,  removal  of  the 
regional  preference  would  reverse  this. 

Power  sales  at  great  distances  would  be 
discounted  by  the  cost  of  transport;  for  sur- 
plus power  now  going  to  waste,  this  would 
be  no  objection,  but  for  firm  power  now 
being  sold  to  nearby  industries,  it  would. 
And  tax  retxirns  from  the  Northwest  would 
decline  as  Northwest  industries  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  power.  The  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
unemployed  Northwest  workers  being  thrown 
upon  workmen's  compensation  and  welfare 
relief  rolls  would  be  another  factor. 

Another  pertinent  point  Is  that  regional 
preference  for  the  Northwest  would  by  no 
means  set  a  precedent.  There  have  been  at 
least  three  other  Instances  such  as  this.  And 
even  If  It  did  set  a  precedent,  it  would  not 
be  a  bcul  one. 

Surely  no  one  could  argue  logically  In 
favor  of  depriving  a  whole  economic  region 
of  its  principal  (virtually  its  sole)  source  of 
energy  in  order  to  dissipate  It  around  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  piecemeal.  This  would 
be  like  requiring  California  to  export  the  oil 
and  natural  gas  that  it  needs  Just  because 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  are  helping  to  foot 
the  bill  for  its  discovery  through  the  274 
jjercent  depletion  allowance.  To  retain  for 
a  region  Its  principal  natural  power  source 
seems  to  xis  not  Just  a  precedent  to  be  set, 
but  a  basic  matter  of  national  Interest. 

In  truth,  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Ross 
and  Mr.  Swldler  perhaps  should  not  cause 
us  as  much  alarm  as  we  have  demonstrated, 
for  they  are  not  Influential  men  in  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Swldler  is  even  having  trouble  get- 
ting an  adequate  PPC  budget  out  of  Con- 
gress) .  But  the  sweetly  reasonable-sounding 
argtmients  they  advance  against  regional 
power  preference  for  the  Northwest  could 
easily  be  taken  up  by  men  who  are  influ- 
ential in  Washington,  and  our  power  resource 
is  a  too  important  matter  for  us  to  ignore 
even  the  slightest  danger  to  4t. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  al- 
so ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Oregon  Statesman  of 
Friday.  June  29.  1962,  entitled  "Udall 
for  'Mountain  Sheep.'  "  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UoALX   roa  "Mountain  Sheep" 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  in  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 


mission reconunends  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriunent  build  the  Snake  River  dam  at 
Mountain  Sheep  site.  Present  applicants 
are  the  Paclflc  NOTthwest  Power  Corp.,  a 
combine  of  Northwest  private  utility  com- 
panies, and  Washington  Power  Authority,  an 
agency  of  the  State  of  Washington.  This 
interjects  a  third  candidate.  If  Udall's  letter 
may  be  so  regarded.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  made  no  move  to  get  this  Job.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  a  division  of  possible 
projects  between  Interior  and  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. We  don't  know  whether  this  Snake 
River  development  was  assigned  to  one  or 
the  other. 

The  PPC  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
give  a  license  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
applicants,  or  to  hold  the  site  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  might  take  lengthy 
holding  however,  because  Congress  will  be 
reluctant  to  finance  a  dam  in  Snake  River 
when  local  bodies  are  willing  to  put  up  the 
money. 

Secretary  Udall  says  that  Federal  construc- 
tion will  resiilt  in  a  lower  cost  of  power. 
That  is  true.  The  Government  can  borrow 
money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  amd  it  pajrs 
no  taxes  on  its  Installation.  But  la  it  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  crowd  out  pri- 
vate investors  merely  to  lower  costs  to  con- 
sumers? 

Another  point  was  made  by  Udall.  that  it 
is  essential  that  any  new  storage  dam  on  the 
Snake  coordinates  with  downstream  dams. 
That's  true;  and  such  coordination  will  be 
affected  no  matter  who  Is  the  owner.  Just 
upstream  are  the  dams  of  Idaho  Power  which 
win  have  to  be  operated  in  coordination  with 
those  downstream. 

Udall  concedes  that  there  is  little  promise 
of  a  major  breakthrough  on  fish  problems 
which  would  make  practical  choice  of  the 
Nez  Perce  site,  below  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
River.  This  should  encourage  the  FPC  to 
settle  on  Mountain  Sheep. 

Federal  construction,  says  Udall.  would  as- 
sure that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  pre- 
serve and  Improve  the  fishery  resource.  The 
government  would  spend  plenty  of  money, 
but  other  agencies  would  install  whatever 
the  FPC  required. 

We  think  the  Pacific  Northwest  should  get 
the  license.  It  pioneered  the  research  in 
this  section  of  Snake  River  and  made  heavy 
Investments  thereon.  Its  members  need  the 
energy  to  supply  their  customers,  especially 
In  view  of  their  ultimate  loss  of  Federal 
power. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  dated 
June  27,  1962.  I  notified  Secretary  Udall 
that  I  had  sent  the  letter  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

June  27.  1962. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Swidler, 
Chairman.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Swidler:  It  has  been  rumored 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  con- 
sidering changing  the  position  it  presently 
holds  in  the  case  before  the  Federal  Power 
Conunisslon  regarding  the  applications  for 
licenses  for  the  Nez  Perce  and  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  projects  on  the  Snake  River. 
According  to  Information  I  have  received, 
the  Department  intends  to  support  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  project  and  thus.  In  effect, 
abandon  or  prejudge  the  crash  fisheries  pro- 
gram which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  undertaken  at  its  initiative  and  for 
which  Congress  had  granted  appropriations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a  radical 
change  in  position  for  the  Department  is  un- 
timely and  unwise,  inasmuch  as  this  case 
has  been  before  the  Commission  since  early 


1058.    All  testimony  has  been  taken  and  the 
case  is  pending  before  the  examiner. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  should  pro- 
ceed with  its  processing  of  this  case  on  the 
basis  of  all  evidence  submitted  by  the  parties 
and  should  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  recommend  compre- 
hensive, multipurpose  development.  The 
Conunisslon,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  take 
cognizance  which  places  a  higher  value  on 
one  resource  than  on  all  other  resoiu-ce  values 
which  can  be  obtained  at  this  stretch  of  the 
river. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Moksk. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Secretary  Udall.  under  date  of  June  22, 
1962.  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

bls  follows: 

June  32,  1962. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 

Secretary  of  Interior.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Secret  art  Udall:  You  will  recall  that 
when  we  conferred  on  June  8  In  your  office 
concerning  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  on  the  Rogue  River  Basin  Project, 
you  discussed  with  me  briefly  the  pro]X>sed 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  which  would  set  aside  certain 
Pacific  Northwest  river  areas  as  fish  and  rec- 
reation sanctuaries. 

Dtiring  the  course  of  our  conference  you 
outlined  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  this 
sanctuary  proposal.  I  told  you  I  would  give 
some  thought  to  the  matter  and  would  cor- 
respond with  you  in  that  respect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  reviewing  the  general  proposal,  insofar 
as  I  can  recall  its  provisions.  I  have  become 
quite  apprehensive  that  this  plan,  if  put  into 
effect,  could  occasion  severe  economic  losses 
to  the  entire  region  without  compensatory 
benefits  in  terms  of  fish  and  recreation. 
Before  arriving  at  a  final  Judgment  on  the 
matter,  however.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
have  a  letter  from  you  setting  forth  the  full 
details  of  this  program.  Including  your  com- 
ments as  to  the  economic  impact  this  pro- 
posal would  have  on  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  particularly,  the  State  of  Oregon. 

In  the  meantime.  I  trust  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  take  further  action  on  this 
matter  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  you. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  In 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Swldler.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  under 
date  of  June  27, 1  said: 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  considering  changing  the 
position  It  presently  holds  in  the  case  before 
the  Federal  Power  Comimlssion  regarding  the 
applications  for  licenses  for  the  Nez  Perce 
and  High  Mountain  Sheep  projects  on  the 
Snake  River.  According  to  information  I 
have  received,  the  Department  intends  to 
support  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  project 
and  thus,  in  effect,  abandon  or  prejudge 
the  crash  fisheries  program  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  undertaken  at 
Its  initiative  and  for  which  Congress  had 
granted  appropriations. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a  radical 
change  in  position  for  the  Department  is 
untimely  and  unwise.  Inasmuch  as  this  case 
has  been  before  the  Commission  since  early 
1958.  All  testimony  has  been  taken  and  the 
case  is  pending  before  the  examiner. 

I  believe  that  the  Commission  should  pro- 
ceed with  its  processing  of  this  case  on  the 
basis  of  all  evidence  submitted  by  the  parties 
and  shoud  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
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Federal  Power  Act  to  rec<xnmend  compre- 
hensive, multipurpose  development.  The 
CommlssUm,  in  mj  opinion,  should  not  take 
cognizancj  which  places  a  higher  value  on 
one  resotux^e  than  on  all  other  resource 
values  which  can  be  obtained  at  this  stretch 
of  the  river. 

I  raise  this  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  txlay  because  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  get  it  out  into  the  open  for 
such  public  discussion  as  may  flow  from 
the  disclosure  of  my  letter  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  I  have  devoted  a 
great  many  years  of  service  to  the  people 
of  my  State  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  hydroelectric  power 
potential  and  resources  of  the  rivers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  including  the 
Snake  River.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the!-e  are  powerful  political  forces 
which  would  like,  prior  to  the  election  in 
November,  to  obtain  some  order  favor- 
ing their  position  on  the  highly  contro- 
versial Issue  as  to  exactly  how  the  Mid- 
dle Snake  River  should  be  developed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  takes 
the  position  that  no  decision  should  be 
made  ur  til  we  have  the  facts.  We  do 
not  have  the  facts  as  yet  in  regard  to  the 
fishery  problem, 

I  think  It  haa  been  made  very  clear 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  the 
"crash"  fish  study  be  completed.  The 
money  has  been  appropriated.  I  under- 
stand that  the  work  Is  well  underway. 

Madara  President,  the  final  decision 
for  the  development  of  the  Middle  Snake 
River  to  the  maximum  potential  possible, 
consistent  with  public  policy  interests, 
should  be  formed  after  all  the  facts  are 
in.  Let  the  Record  show  that  on  the 
basis  of  such  facts  as  I  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  I  am  opposed  to  any  decision 
being  made  at  this  time  in  regard  to  any 
of  thest!  dams,  until  the  "crash"  fish 
study  hiis  been  completed,  because  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  decide  what  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  public,  keeping  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is  going 
to  affect  not  only  this  generation  but  also 
generations  to  come,  until  we  get  all  the 
facts. 

I  know  it  would  be  very  pleasing  for 
some,  if  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
were  to  say.  "I^et  us  go  on  with  High 
Mountain  Sheep."  But  someone  then 
might  ask  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. "Are  you  satisfied  that  the  fish 
problem  at  Nez  Perce  cannot  be  solved?" 
What  would  be  my  answer?  It  would  be. 
"I  do  not  know.  ■  Then  someone  might 
say.  Ek)  you  me&n  that  you  came  out  for 
High  Mountain  Sheep  before  you  knew 
whether  the  fish  problem  at  Nez  Perce 
could  b«?  solved?" 

That  is  not  the  way  I  serve  the  public 
interest  in  the  Senate.  I  try  to  reach  my 
decisions  after  I  have  all  the  facts.  If  I 
am  correctly  Informed — and  I  think  I 
am — the  Federal  Power  Commission  does 
not  the  the  facts  yet.  Mr.  Udall  does  not 
yet  have  all  the  facts  on  the  fish  passage 
study.  Those  of  us  who  represent  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  do  not  have  all  the 
facts  yet. 

We  shall  not  have  all  the  facts  until 
the  "cnish"  fish  program  and  study  have 
been  completed.  So  I  have  taken  a  few 
minute?  this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  make  clear  to  my  con- 
stituent's, to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 


sion, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  the  Congress  exactly  where  I 
stand  on  the  issue  as  of  this  moment.  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  delay  or  dilly- 
dally procrastination  with  regard  to  the 
completion  of  the  "crash"  fish  program. 
I  hope  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  not  succumb  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  it  should 
set  aside  the  proceedings  that  have  al- 
ready been  held,  but  not  to  the  point  of 
finality,  and  substitute  therefor  the 
granting  of  a  license  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  the  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  Dam.  It  may  well  be  that 
eventually  we  will  build  the  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  Dam.  It  may  be  when  all  the 
facts  are  known  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
public  Interest  would  be  best  served  by 
building  High  Mountain  Sheep.  But  I 
am  no  novice  to  the  problem.  I  have 
lived  with  power  problems  in  my  section 
of  the  country  for  many  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  know  of  any  of- 
ficial in  Government,  be  he  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  any  other,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, be  it  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion or  any  other,  that  at  the  present 
time  has  all  the  facts  that  would  Justi- 
fy a  finality  of  decision  In  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  Middle  Snake  River. 

I  hope  that  within  a  year  those  facts 
will  be  assembled.  But  I  cannot  be 
stampeded  into  a  decision  merely  be- 
cause an  election  Is  approaching,  nor 
can  I  be  stampeded  Into  a  decision  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument  that  pursuing 
a  certain  course  might  win  me  some 
votes.  On  this  Issue,  the  votes  I  am  In- 
terested In  are  the  votes  I  can  cast  in 
the  Senate.  I  shall  cast  my  votes  in  the 
public  Interest,  confident  that  If  I  do  so, 
and  the  public  Is  Informed  as  to  the  basis 
of  those  votes.  I  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  the  decision  the  public  will  make 
in  approving  representation  that  insists 
upon  casting  votes  in  the  public  interest 
in  the  Senate. 

I  repeat  that  we  do  not  yet  know  what 
all  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  the  "crash" 
fish  program.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  fish  problem  can  be  solved  at  Nez 
Perce.  If  it  can  be  solved.  I  repeat  what 
I  have  said  so  many  times  in  recent 
years,  that  this  dam  should  then  be  built. 
Why?  Nez  Perce  would  provide  the 
American  taxpayer  more  for  his  money. 
It  would  give  greater  protection  as  far  as 
fiood  control  is  concerned  and  also  would 
develope  the  maximum  potential  of  the 
other  multiple  uses  to  which  the  dam 
could  be  put,  including  hydroelectric 
power. 

EMPLOYMENT   OP   YOUNG    PEOPLE 
ON  FARMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  receiving  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  volume  of  mail  from 
Oregon  farmers  and,  interestingly 
enough,  from  yoimgsters  who  live  in 
farm  areas,  which  is  very  critical  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  1123,  a  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  at  the  end  of  the 
last  session.  The  bill  is  at  present  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

My  correspondents,  both  adult  and 
school  age,  are  concerned  that  if  the  leg- 
islation is  enacted  In  the  form  it  passed 


the  Senate,  work  opportunities  in  our 
Oregon  beanfields  and  in  our  strawberry 
fields  will  be  denied  to  Oregon  boys  and 
girls  who  have  traditionally  been  em- 
ployed during  the  harvest.  Many  of  the 
youngsters  tell  me  that  their  earnings 
from  this  employment,  which  they  do 
not  consider  to  be  onerous,  enable  them 
to  buy  clothes  for  the  fall  school  year 
start. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  fourth  of  July, 
I  was  at  St.  Paul,  Oreg.,  participating 
in  the  27th  annual  St.  Paul  rodeo  cele- 
bration. I  had  a  request  to  meet  with 
approximately  40  boys  and  girls  who  had 
been  picking  strawberries  and  other 
crops  such  as  beans  and  cherries. 

They  were  a  very  refreshing  and  ef- 
fective group  of  lobbyists.  There  was 
no  question  about  their  sincerity.  There 
was  no  question  that  they  spoke  from 
their  hearts.  There  was  no  question 
about  their  concern  as  to  what  the  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  without  any 
procedural  restrictions  in  it  which  I 
shall  mention  before  I  finish  my  short 
speech,  would  do  to  their  potential  em- 
plo.vment.  Sometimes  we  parents  call 
it  earning  pin  money  or  vacation  money. 
I  met  with  them  and  listened  to  the 
discussion  of  their  fears  and  concern 
with  respect  to  the  restrictions  of  S.  1123. 
Some  of  them  left  with  me  some  letters 
which  they  had  written  prior  to  coming 
to  the  conference.  They  are  sweet  let- 
ters. They  are  moving  letters.  In  fact, 
they  are  proof  again  of  what  some  of 
us  have  pointed  out  so  many  times,  that 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
younger  generation  of  Americans,  for 
they  are  not  only  thinking  about  the 
problems  of  government  and  legislation, 
but  they  are  also  putting  into  practice 
the  teachings  of  good  citizenship  which 
are  being  Inculcated  by  home  and  church 
and  school. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
group  of  letters  which  these  boys  and 
girls  handed  to  me  last  July  4  at  the  St. 
Paul.  Oreg.,  rodeo  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  before  I  met  with 
this  group  of  youngsters  In  Oregon  and 
received  these  letters,  I  was  a  little  sus- 
picious of  some  of  my  mail,  in  that  I 
thought  some  of  It  might  be  inspired 
mail,  the  type  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  whenever  a  great  legislative 
proposal  or  issue  is  being  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  mail  I  have 
received  on  this  issue  is  not  inspired, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  being  written  by 
coiTespondents  as  a  matter  of  form  and 
under  Instructions.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
discussion  about  the  problem.  As  these 
boys  and  girls  congregated  at  the  berry 
faims,  the  cherry  orchards,  or  bean- 
fields,  I  feel  that  they  talked  over  their 
employment  problems  together. 

I  am  satisfied  that  they  wrote  these 
letters — and  many  of  us  have  received 
them — sincerely  motivated  by  their  dedi- 
cation to  good  citizenship.  They  are 
raising  their  voices  In  protest  against 
what  they  think  is  a  legislative  Injustice 
whch  will  be  done  to  them  if  the  bill 
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is  not  modified  in  the  House,  and  thus 
passes  the  House  without  modlflcatlon, 
or  if  it  is  not  changed  in  conference. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  as  I  have  said, 
that  much  of  my  mail  Is  the  sincere 
expression  of  a  strongly  held  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  themselves 
and  on  the  part  of  their  parents  as 
well.  Much  of  my  mail  comes  to  me 
from  parents.  Some  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  received  p>ermission  to  put  in  the 
Record  are  signed  by  both  the  parents 
and  the  children.  Here,  for  example,  is 
one  with  a  P.S.:  "I've  asked  my  parents 
to  sign  this  letter."  They  have  signed 
it.  I  note  on  another  letter:  "P.S. — My 
parents  also  agree  with  me."  The  par- 
ents have  also  signed  the  letter  as  a  post- 
script. 

I  am  not  urmiindful  of  the  intent  of 
the  bill  which  was  to  protect  youngsters 
from  the  hazards  to  health  and  safety 
which  farmwork  with  modem  machin- 
ery entails.  I  recall  the  statistics  which 
were  presented  to  the  subcommittee  to 
the  effect  that  of  12,615  fatal  farm  acci- 
dents in  1949-53,  1,064  happened  to 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
14.  I  recall  that  in  California  each  year 
500  youngsters  of  school  age  are  injured, 
and  that  85  percent  of  the  injuries  to 
250  of  these  involved  children  under  14 
years  of  sige. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  unmind- 
f\il  also  of  the  medical  testimony  which 
was  incorporated  into  a  fact  sheet  pre- 
pared by  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  portion  of  the  fact  sheet  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
MiGRATORT  Labor  Subcommittei:  Fact  Sheet 

Doctors  have  long  asserted  that  hard  farm- 
work  Is  harmful  to  young  children.  Dr. 
Hanson,  late  head  of  Columbia  University's 
School  of  Public  Health,  said  "children  In 
Industry,  whether  Indoors  or  out,  show  In 
exaggerated  form  damage  to  growth."  As 
early  as  1951,  a  subcommittee  of  the  AMA 
xirged  that  a  general  14-year  age  mlnimiim  be 
set  for  employment.  According  to  Dr. 
Charles  Hendee  Smith,  professor  of  clinical 
diseases  of  children,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  long 
hours  of  tiring  work  (as  in  factories  or  in 
beet  or  cotton  nelds)  result  in  chronic  fa- 
tigue, which  Is  harmful  to  children  in  two 
ways:  First,  a  child,  early  In  life,  must  grow 
and  gain  weight.  Excessive  muscular  work 
expends  the  energy  which  should  be  used 
in  the  natural  process  of  growth.  Agricul- 
tural processes  such  as  the  thinning,  pulling, 
and  topping  of  beets,  the  picking  and  hoeing 
of  cotton,  etc..  require  constant  bending  or 
stooping  and.  frequently  lifting.  Conse- 
quently, the  child  becomes  undernourished 
and  undersized.  Second,  chonic  fatigue 
lowers  a  child's  resistance  to  disease.  In- 
fections, which  are  everywhere  lying  in  wait 
for  the  growing  child,  find  an  easy  victim 
in  those  who  are  overfatlgued  and  under- 
nourished. 

Richard  A.  Bolt.  M.D..  assistant  professor 
of  child  hygiene.  University  of  California, 
has  noted  how  monotonous  and  fatiguing 
work,  and  the  constant  shifting  of  employ- 
ment, tend  to  disintegrate  the  child's  per- 
sonality and  lead  eventually  to  delinquency, 
dependency  or  an  Ineffective  and  purpo6ele«s 
life. 

Young  children  seldom  have  a  meaningful 
conception  of  the  dangers  facing  them.  This 
fact  is  made  tragically  obvious  by  a  sampling 


of  newspaper  accounts  which  document  how 
yoxing  children  working  on  farms  are  seri- 
ously Injured,  maimed,  or  killed: 

(a)  "Doctors  found  It  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate the  right  leg  of  Larry  Panasuk,  15,  farm 
youth  who  had  caught  It  In  a  hay  baler." 
Popular  Standard,  August  23.  1957  (Mon- 
tana ) . 

(b)  "Doctors  at  Community  Hospital  last 
night  were  giving  a  plucky  9-year-old  Mlra 
Loma  boy  a  60-50  chance  to  pull  through 
after  he  became  entangled  late  yesterday  In 
an  automatic  feeder."  Riverside  Enterprise, 
November  20,  1957  (California). 

(c)  "Twelve-year-old  Carroll  Dale  Lucase 
was  decapitated  late  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  a  tractor  rolled  over  him."  La  Salle 
News  Tribune,  October  30,  1958   (Illinois). 

(d)  "The  whirling  blades  of  a  rotary-type 
farm  mower  brought  almost  Instant  death  to 
15-year-old  Roy  Lee  Mann  In  a  tragic  acci- 
dent," Fallettsvllle  Tribune,  June  11,  1957 
(Texas). 

(e)  "Gene  Poth.  12,  young  farm  youth, 
lost  a  leg  and  a  finger  and  suffered  a  severe 
gash  on  his  left  arm  In  a  mower  accident." 

(f)  "A  15-year-old  farm  youth  had  his 
foot  practically  torn  off  In  a  hay-loading 
mishap,  but  attending  doctors  are  hopeful 
their  surgery  will  prove  successful."  Re- 
publican-Press (New  York). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say,  as  a  parent  whose  three  girls 
started  picking  beans  at  the  age  of  9, 
and  summer  after  summer  picked  beans, 
that  I  remember  an  observation  I  made 
when  they  received  their  first  pay.  Ap- 
parently they  had  a  very  wise  psycholo- 
gist as  an  employer.  The  pay  did  not 
amount  to  much — perhaps  $3  or  $4 — 
but  he  paid  them  by  check. 

I  never  will  forget  the  reaction  of  these 
little  daughters  of  mine  when  they  came 
home  and  showed  their  parents  their 
check.  I  observe  that  it  is  true  of 
youngsters  generally  that  apparently  it 
means  much  more  to  them  to  get  paid 
by  check  than  to  be  paid  in  cash.  It  ap- 
parently creates  a  favorable  impression 
on  them,  because  they  have  the  feeling 
that  they  have  reached  their  daddy's 
status,  in  that  their  labors  are  being 
paid  for  in  such  a  highly  recognized  com- 
mercial form  as  a  check. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  with  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  working  in  vaca- 
tion periods  in  berry  fields  and  bean- 
fields  and  cherry  orchards  and  other 
places  across  the  country,  the  laws  of 
chance  and  mishap  being  what  they  are, 
some  may  meet  with  some  accidents.  A 
truck  or  a  bus  carrying  children  to  such 
work  may  be  struck  by  a  train.  We  know 
as  parents  the  sadness  which  overcomes 
us  whenever  we  read  of  some  accident 
on  a  highway  or  in  a  field  or  elsewhere 
which  injures  a  child. 

However,  buses  sometimes  get  struck 
going  to  playgrounds.  Youngsters  scmie- 
times  fall  down  school  steps.  As  parents 
we  sometimes  wonder  how  we  ever  raised 
them  to  adulthood,  when  we  think  of  all 
the  vicissitudes  that  faced  them  as  chil- 
dren. Therefore,  we  need  to  be  care- 
ful as  to  the  inferences  which  we  draw 
when  we  look  at  the  evidence  that  is 
put  into  a  hearing  record  which  shows 
that  accidents  have  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  children  who  are  working.  We 
should  also  take  a  look  at  the  accidents 
that  occur  to  children  who  are  not  work- 
ing smd  who  are  engaging  in  other  pur- 
suits at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  injury. 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  make  cer- 
tain, in  the  legislation  we  pass,  that  we 
provide,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
safety  measures,  the  safety  rules  and  re- 
quirements, and  the  supervisory  require- 
ments, which  will  keep  to  a  minimum 
any  possible  danger  to  the  life  and  limb 
of  a  child,  whether  he  is  working  in  a 
cherry  orchard  or  is  at  an  amusement 
park. 

I  am  dwelling  a  bit  on  this  subject  be- 
cause I  am  well  aware  of  the  emotional 
effect  of  this  argument  that  is  often 
used  by  those  who  would  seek  to  deny 
any  employment  of  children  whatsoever. 
I  also  know  how  easy  it  is  to  put  a  public 
official  in  a  discolored  position  on  an  is- 
sue such  as  this  and  then  have  it  said, 
"Oh,  he  is  for  exploiting  children." 
There  seem  to  be  these  great  jumps  in 
reasoning  when  we  get  into  this  field 
of  discussion.  Very  extreme  views  are 
held. 

So  let  me  say,  in  making  this  speech, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
urges  that  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  maximum  of  safety  be 
provided  in  any  legislation  which  per- 
mits children  in  their  vacationtime  to  do 
the  typ>e  of  work  we  are  discussing.  It 
is  work  which  is  greatly  circumscribed 
and  limited  in  S.  1123.  as  we  now  dis- 
cover from  a  further  consideration  of 
it  after  it  has  passed  the  Senate. 

Then,  too,  let  us  keep  in  mind  that 
legislation  in  this  field  was  urged  upon 
us  to  protect  the  child  of  the  migrant 
worker  family.  There  is  much  in  S.  11 23 
as  to  which  I  would  not  change  the  dot 
of  an  i  or  the  cross  of  a  t  or  a  comma 
or  a  period.  We  are  talking  about  the 
limited  phase  of  S.  1123  which  has 
aroused  so  many  protests  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  vacation  work  of  the 
boy  or  girl  who,  as  I  said,  wants  to  go 
out  and  to  work,  as  my  children  did 
from  the  time  they  were  9  years  old. 
Such  work  not  only  did  not  hurt  them; 
it  did  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  am 
not  one  to  say  that  a  direct  line  of  cause 
to  effect  connection  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  type  of  vacation  work  I  am 
talking  about  this  afternoon  and  charac- 
ter building,  the  teaching  of  a  lesson  of 
thrift,  inculcating  in  the  child  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  value  and  self- 
satisfaction  of  work  and  being  compen- 
sated for  it.  and  the  instilling  of  a  better 
understanding  of  our  whole  private  prop- 
erty economic  system.  But  all  these 
factors  are  involved. 

We  need  only  mention  them,  and 
every  parent  will  recognize  that  they  are 
involved. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  overdone.  Some 
of  the  material  I  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, deploring  long  hours,  the  hazards 
of  employment,  and  undernourishment, 
is  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  child 
of  the  migrant  worker.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  elimination  of  any  supervision 
of  the  working  conditions  of  the  child 
of  the  migrant  worker  or  the  child  of 
the  nonmigrant  worker.  I  am  only  say- 
ing that  administration  and  supervision 
are  one  thing,  but  that  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  work  completely  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent problem. 

I  am  directing  my  remarks  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  S.  1123  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied in  order  to  permit  a  greater  lati- 
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tude  on  the  part  of  the  children  who 
work  m  the  orchards,  the  strawberry 
patches,  and  the  beanfields. 

It  is  the  problem  which  these  young 
lobbyists,  some  40  In  number,  presented 
to  me  last  Wednesday  at  St.  Paul, 
Oreg. — and  effectively,  too.  I  think  they 
have  a  case;  I  think  their  parents  have 
a  case.  I  am  directing  my  remarks  this 
af  tern(X)n  to  that  case. 

But  in  a  desire  to  be  fair,  I 
point  out  that  strong  objections  are 
raised  to  any  proposal  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  S.  1128  along  the  lines  of  my 
speech  this  afternoon.  My  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
of  June  27,  contains  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor on  this  subject.  I  shall  not  use  the 
name  of  the  )»Titer  of  the  letter;  in  my 
Judgment,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter  to  do  so  without  get- 
ting his  p>ermission;  although,  obviously, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  was  not  con- 
cerned about  his  name  being  used,  since 
his  letter  was  addressed  to  the  editor. 
Neven.heless,  I  ask  that  the  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Eugene  Register-Guard  of 
June  27,  1962.  from  a  citizen  who  does 
not  want  8.  1123  changed  in  any  way,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Child  Labor  Bill 

Youi  editorial  of  June  4  deserves  commen- 
dation It  Is  a  masterpiece  of  twisted  reason- 
ing and  gross  Ignorance. 

The  editorial  maligns  a  bUl  to  limit  the 
lat>or  3f  children  In  agriculture.  Passage 
would  stop  hiring  of  children  under  12,  re- 
strict those  between  12  and  14  to  work  no 
more  than  25  miles  from  home,  and  bar  em- 
ployment of  chUdren  under  16  during  school 
hours. 

You're  afraid  the  boy  down  the  street 
won't  get  his  suntan.  The  problem  is  big- 
ger than  that. 

There  are  more  than  2  million  migrant 
workers  in  the  United  States,  eking  out  a 
bare  existence,  living  In  squalor,  going  hun- 
gry more  often  than  not.  The  death  rate 
among  the  children — and  there  are  more 
than  500,000  of  them — Is  twice  as  high  as  in 
any  other  section  of  the  population. 

A  few  years  ago  In  the  lush  Sfin  Joaquin 
Valley,  amid  abundant  cotton,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  crops,  In  3  months  56  children  of 
migratory  workers  died  from  what  county 
records  show  as  "malnutrition."  They 
starved. 

The  situation  was  described  by  a  well- 
known  organization  of  farmowners  as  "quite 
normal"  and  "no  cause  for  concern." 

Many  of  these  children  who  work  12  hours 
a  day  in  all  wetither  to  earn  a  few  cents  are 
only  5  or  6  years  old;  the  workers  are  fre- 
quently herded  Into  trucks  and  shipped  like 
cattle  hundreds  of  miles.  These  trucks  car- 
ry their  human  cargo  longer  than  36  hours 
without  breaks.  Drivers  provide  beer  and 
sweet  rolls  to  dull  appetites:  an  open  pall 
becomts  a  community  toilet.  Some  lock  their 
worker*  In;  a  few  years  ago  a  truck  struck  a 
train,  Knd  47  migrant  workers,  many  of  them 
children,  were  burned  alive,  because  they 
were  locked  In. 

You  state  this  bill  Is  a  shotgun  attack.  It 
Is  not.  There  have  been  many  bills  designed 
to  aid  the  migrant's  plight.  They  fall  be- 
cause strong  farm  Interests  lobby  against 
them  and  because  there  is  pathetic  Indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  American  citizens  and 
newspapers.  The  bill  is  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  exi>loltatlon  of  some  American  children 
by  tak  ng  them  off  the  labor  market. 

The  advantage  Is  obvious.  It  Is  a  sad  fact 
that  if  there  is  labor  In  this  country  that  can 


be  exploited.  It  wlU  be.  If  these  children 
cant  be  exploited,  perhaps  some  reformer, 
someday,  can  slip  through  a  bill  that  will  not 
only  Insure  them  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
but  some  hope  for  the  futvire. 

I  quote  you:  "It's  a  well-meaning  bill. 
But  It  would  Just  about  wreck  many  agri- 
cultural ventures."  If  these  vent\ires  must 
exist  on  the  bloated  bodies  of  starving  chU- 
dren,  they  should  have  been  wrecked  long 
ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  to 
get  the  other  point  of  view,  but,  again, 
the  pwint  of  view  "dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  child  of  the  migrant  worker, 
I  wish  to  read,  for  emphasis,  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  letter.    The  writer  says: 

The  editorial  maligns  a  bUl  to  limit  the 
labor  of  children  In  agriculture.  Passage 
would  stop  hiring  of  children  under  12,  re- 
strict those  between  12  and  14  to  work  no 
more  than  25  miles  from  home,  and  bar  em- 
ployment of  children  under  16  during  school 
hours. 

You're  afraid  the  boy  down  the  street  won't 
get  bis  suntan.  The  problem  Is  bigger  than 
that. 

There  are  more  than  2  million  migrant 
workers  in  the  United  States,  eking  out  a 
bare  existence,  living  in  squalor,  going  hun- 
gry more  often  than  not.  The  death  rate 
among  the  children — and  there  are  more 
than  500.000  of  them — is  twice  as  high  as 
In  any  other  section  of  the  population. 

A  few  years  ago.  In  the  lush  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  amid  abundant  cotton,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  crops,  In  3  months  56  children  of 
migratory  workers  died  from  what  county 
records  show  as  "malnutrition."  They 
starved. 

The  situation  was  described  by  a  well- 
known  organization  of  farmowners  as  "quite 
normal"  and  "no  cause  for  concern." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  point  out  some 
of  the  other  deplorable  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  connection  with  the  mi- 
grant labor  problem.  I  respectfully 
point  out  that  the  answer  is  not  to  deny 
all  children  the  right  to  do  so-called 
vacation  work. 

Our  obligation  is  to  make  certain  that 
the  legislation  we  pass  does  not  make  it 
possible  for  any  employing  group  to  ex- 
ploit children  the  way  this  writer  says 
happened  in  the  specific  instances  he 
discusses  in  which  children  were  ex- 
ploited. The  answer  is  not  to  deny  a 
child  the  right  to  pick  berries,  if  he 
wants  to  pick  berries  for  a  few  hours  a 
day,  and  happens  to  be  the  child  of  a 
migrant  worker.  The  answer  is  to  see  to 
it  that  our  laws  on  migratory  labor  are 
so  drafted,  supervised,  and  enforced  as 
to  make  certain  that  such  children  have 
proper  food;  that  they  have  proper 
health  protection;  that  they  have  proper 
housing  conditions.  To  do  otherwise 
seems  to  me  to  be  like  trying  to  bum 
down  the  henhouse  because  the  owner 
does  not  want  to  go  in  and  do  the  job 
necessary  to  take  the  lice  off  the  roosts. 

He  can  get  rid  of  the  lice,  but  he  can 
also  get  rid  of  the  'economic  resources 
represented  by  the  henhouse;  and  a  sim- 
ilar situation  is  involved  in  this  case, 
to  a  degree. 

So  let  me  say  to  the  constituents  in 
my  State,  as  I  discuss  this  matter  this 
afternoon,  that  I  am  not  advocating  or 
asking  for  any  lifting  of  the  guarantees 
which  we  have  provided  in  order  to  see 
to  it  that  the  families  of  migratory 
workers  are  properly  housed  in  the  or- 
chards of  Oregon  or  on  the  berry  farms 


of  Oregon  or  on  any  of  the  other  farms 
which  are  producing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  which  migratory  labor  is  so  im- 
portant; and.  Madam  President,  I  do 
not  retreat  In  the  slightest  from  my  rec- 
ord of  many  years  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  health  and  welfare 
of  migratory  workers  and  their  chil- 
dren. This  afternoon  I  am  suidressing 
myself  only  to  this  limited  question:  Is 
it  true,  as  the  representations  made  to 
us  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  Senate 
bill  1123  goes  too  far  in  the  denial  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  to  a  great  many 
youngsters  who  would  not  be  harmed 
if  they  were  allowed  to  work?  In  my 
judgment,  it  does;  and  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  modified  either  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  cr   in   conference. 

Madam  President,  I  have  cited  this 
material  because  I  want  my  constituents 
to  know  the  evidence  before  the  Senate 
on  the  need  for  some  legislation  in  this 
area. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  fioor 
debate,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  hswi  ex- 
changes with  the  fioor  leader  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Williams].  Because  of  the 
importance  of  understanding  the  Sen- 
ate action  on  this  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  fioor  debate  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961,  preceding  the  passage  of  S. 
1123  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exemption  or  AcRicuLTtmAL  Emploteis  Peom 
Chilo  Labor  Provisiows 

Mr.  Mansfkld.  Mr.  President,  If  Senators 
will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  673,  S.  1123. 

The  Presidinc  OmcEi.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1123) 
to  amend  section  13(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  of  agricultural  employees  from 
the  chUd  labor  provisions  of  such  act. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

"That  section  12  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2) .  the  employer  of  any  employee  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  who  is  (A)  employed  In  agri- 
culture, and  (B)  engaged  In  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  shall 
(unless  such  employee  Is  his  own  child  or 
a  child  with  respect  to  whom  he  stands  in 
the  place  of  a  parent)  be  liable,  regardless  of 
fault.  In  money  damages  for  disability  or 
death  of  the  child  arising  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  such  emplojmient.  The  amount  of 
damages  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ar- 
rived at  In  accordanc  with  the  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction   where   the  disability  or   death 
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aroee.  The  right  of  action  provided  an  em- 
ployee by  this  subsection  shall  sxurive  to 
his  parent,  or.  II  he  has  no  parent,  to  the 
person  standing  in  place  ot  the  parent,  or.  If 
there  Is  no  soch  person,  to  his  next  of  kin 
(jointly.  If  there  is  more  than  one) .  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  take  away  any  right 
or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  an  employee  is 
entitled  under  any  other  State  or  Federal 
law,  but  no  claim  may  be  asserted,  or  action 
broiight,  under  tills  subsection  for  damages 
for  any  disability  or  death  with  respect  to 
which  a  claim  has  been  asserted  under  any 
other  State  or  Federal  law.  No  claim  based 
on  this  subsection  may  be  adjusted,  settled, 
or  discharged  without  the  approval  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  State  court  of  appropriate  civil 
Jurisdiction. 

•"(2)  No  claim  will  lie  under  this  section 
on  account  of  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee, if  a  workmen's  compensation  act  of 
the  State  where  the  disablUty  or  death  aroee 
applied  to  such  employee,  and  such  employee 
is  covered  under  such  act,  at  the  time  the 
disability  or  death  arose,  whether  or  not  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  are  such 
as  to  permit  recovery  under  such  act.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  \a  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•(c)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  (other  than  subsection  (d) 
thereof)    shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"'(1)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
txire  outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school 
district  where  such  employee  is  living  while 
he  Is  so  employed,  \i  such  employee  is — 

"  '(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person,  or 

"  '(B)  Is  fourteen  years  df  age  or  over,  or 

'"(C)  is  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  and  is 
employed  on  a  farm  within  the  county  of  the 
employee's  permanent  residence  or  within  an 
adjoining  county,  but  not  more  than  twenty- 
flve  miles  from  the  employee's  permanent 
residence,  and  the  employment  is  with  writ- 
ten consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing 
In  the  place  of  his  parent,  or 

"•(2)  any  child  employed  as  an  actor  or 
performer  in  motion  pictures  or  theatrical 
productions,  or  in  radio  or  television  pro- 
ductions.' 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1962." 

Mr.  Manstteld.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an- 
other of  the  bills  which  was  postponed  for 
a  week,  from  last  Friday.  I  understand  Its 
provisions  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted 
in  consultation  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Bllendkb],  the  Senator  from 
Florida   [ULr.  Hollakd),  and  other  Senators. 

The  measxu-e  relates  to  the  exemption 
of  agricultural  employees  from  the  child 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  majority  leader  Is  correct  We 
•pent  the  past  week  working  on  some  of  the 
questions  raised  in  the  colloquy  last  Friday, 
when  the  bill  was  discussed  at  that  time. 

Grave  concern  was  expressed  as  to  the 
strict  liability  provisions  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  It  was  felt  such 
provisions  might  cause  Inequities  and  cre- 
ate more  problems  than  it  would  solve. 

Out  of  the  discussions,  held  particularly 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  was 
evolved  an  idea  for  amendments  that  re- 
turn to  the  legislation  originally  proposed 
in  the  bill  as  introduced  In  February 
of  this  year.  Some  other  changes  are  in  the 
amendments. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  BuaoicK]  and  the  Sen- 
ator frcMn  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs]  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amendments  which  express  the 
understanding  arrived  at  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


The  Prksidiko  Omcni.  The  question  first 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conunittee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  oommittee  amendments  could 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  can  then  deal  with  the  bill  as 
an  original  measure. 

The  PRKSiDiifG  OiTicxR.  The  eommltt«« 
amendment  is  in  the  nat\ire  of  a  substitute. 
If  that  amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  bill 
could  not  be  amended  further. 

Mr  Holland.  Except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, which  I  am  suggesting,  so  that  we 
could  deal  with  the  bill  as  an  original  meas- 
ure. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
Senate  go  into  the  discussion  in  any  way 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Nev  Jersey 
wishes.  I  was  simply  trying  to  simplify  the 
procedure,  as  I  viewed  it. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the  amendments,  for  myself  and  the 
other  Senators,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
conunittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PwESTDiNo  Orricm.  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Leoislativs  Clekk.  On  page  2,  after 
line  10,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out: 
"That  section  12  of  the  Fair  Lal}or  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  employer  of  any  employee  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  who  Is  (A)  employed 
'  in  agriculture,  and  (B)  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, shall  (unless  such  employee  is  his 
own  child  or  a  ch^d  with  re8i>ect  to  whom 
he  stands  In  the  place  of  a  parent)  be  liable, 
regardless  of  fault.  In  money  damages  for 
disability  or  death  of  the  child  arising  out 
of  or  in  the  coxirse  of'such  employment.  The 
amount  of  damages'*under  this  subsection 
shall  be  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  disability 
or  death  arose.  The  right  of  action  provided 
an  employee  by  this  subsection  shall  sur- 
vive to  his  parent,  or,  if  he  has  no  parent, 
to  the  person  standing  in  place  of  the  par- 
ent, or,  if  there  .is  no  such  person,  to  his 
next  of  km  (jotnt^,  if  there  Is  more  than 
one).  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  take 
aw«y  any  right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which 
an  employee  Is  entitled  under  any  other 
State  or  Federal  law,  but  no  claim  may  be 
asserted,  or  action  brought,  under  this  sub- 
section for  damages  for  any  disability  or 
death  with  respect  to  which  a  claim  has 
been  asserted  under  any  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  No  claim  based  on  this  subsection 
may  be  adjusted,  settled,  or  discharged  with- 
out the  approval  of  a  Federal  court  or  State 
court   of    appropriate    civil    Jurisdiction. 

"'(2)  No  claim  will  lie  under  this  section 
on  account  of  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee, if  a  workmen's  compensation  act 
of  the  State  where  the  disability  or  death 
arose  applied  to  such  employee,  and  such 
employee  Is  covered  under  such  act,  at  the 
time  the  disability  or  death  arose,  whether 
or  not  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  are  such  as  to  permit  recovery  under 
such  act '  " 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20, 
to  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  Section"  and  Insert 
"That  section";  In  Une  23,  after  the  word 
"labor",  to  strike  out  "(other  than  subsec- 
tion (d)  thereof)". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  after  the  word  "agri- 
cultvu-e".  Insert  the  following:  "(other  than 
employment  by  an  employer  who  is  not  the 
parent  or  a  person  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  parent  of  the  employee  in  an  occupa- 
tion which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  and 


declares  to  be  particularly  haEardous  for  the 
employment  of  children  up  to  the  «ge  of 
eighteen  years)  •*. 

On  page  4,  line  IS,  after  the  word  "and" 
Insert  "(i)". 

On  page  4,  line  16,  after  the  word  "parent" 
insert  the  following:  "or  (U)  his  parent  or 
person  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent 
Is  also  employed  on  the  ttxa/t  farm". 

On  page  4,  line  19.  strike  out  "Ssc.  3"  and 
insert  in  lieu   thereof  "Sic.  2". 

On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  "January" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July". 

Mr.  MANsnxu).  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendments  are  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
I  suggest  they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  am  certainly  agreeable  to 
that,  but  I  should  like  to  address  some  ques- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  yield 
to  me  so  that  I  may  propound  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from   Florida. 

Mr.  Holland  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  amendments  as  presented,  if  agreed 
to,  would  strike  that  part  of  the  committee 
subsitute  which  would  have  made  agricul- 
tural employers  of  child  laborers  guarantors 
of  the  life  and  limb  of  their  young  employees 
without  any  necessity  for  the  showing  c€ 
any  fault,  if  there  were  any  injury  or  death 
sustained. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Tlie  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  first  provided  for 
absolute  or  strict  liability  for  any  Injury 
arising  out  of  the  employment  of  children. 

It  also  provided  that  the  liability  could 
be  discharged  through  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  or  other  forms. 

We  felt  that  probably  more  questions 
would  be  raised  than  answers  would  be  given 
by  that  procedxire.  The  amendments  we 
have  offered  today  strike  the  strict  liability 
provisions,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  state 
briefly  for  the  Record  that  those  of  us  who 
objected  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported, which  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  realized  it  would 
have  been  quite  reasonably  applicable  to  the 
situation  In  some  States  in  which  employer's 
liability  Insurance  Is  required  of  all  employ- 
ers, but  it  would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  situation  In  many  States  in  which 
that  requirement  does  not  exist,  and  It  would 
not  have  been  possible  of  operation  in  cer- 
tain States  in  which  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  Inclusion  of  agricultural  labor  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws. 

We  appreciate  the  Senator's  willingness 
to  change  that  provision  and  to  return  to  the 
otlier.  under  which,  as  I  understand  It.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  permitted,  by 
regulation,  to  prescribe  those  activities  in 
agriculture  which  are  hazardous;  and,  as  to 
them,  the  bill  would  provide  certain  restric- 
tions.   Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  find 
those  occupations  which  are  particularly 
hazardous,  and  those  would  be  prohibited 
as  to  children  covered  under  the  bill.  The 
approach  was  the  original  approach  in  the 
bill  as  first  introduced.  We  went  to  the  strict 
liability  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  farm  groups.  After  we  had  gone  to  the 
strict  liability,  and  studied  it  further,  cer- 
tain problems  became  apparent.  Now  we 
have  gone  back  to  the  meaiure  which  follows 
the  regular  indvistrial  child  labor  findings 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  particularly  hazardous 
employment,  to  prohibit  such  employment. 

Mr.  HoLULNo.  Is  my  understanding  correct 
that  the  amendment  wo\ild  drop  certain 
language  which  was  in  the  original  bill, 
which  would  have  permitted  the  Secretary 
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to  prescribe  regulations  covering  not  only 
what  was  particularly  hazardous  but  also 
what  might  have  affected,  in  his  opinion,  the 
health  and  genetral  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  being  our  view  that  agricultural  em- 
ployment, unless  it  were  particularly  haz- 
ardous as  a  result  of  dangerous  mechanisms 
used  or  the  like,  would  be  more  healthful 
than  otherwise  for  the  children? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  We 
have  not  included  the  term  "detrimental  to 
health  or  well-being."  but  have  made  the 
Secretary's  finding  go  to  particularly  haz- 
ardous employment.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  have  discussed  this  subject.  I 
thought  that  with  the  expression  "detri- 
mental to  health  or  well-being"  it  might  well 
be  that  an  administrator  of  the  program, 
who  may  not  be  knowledgeable  of  the  farm 
situation,  might  well  think  that  work  after 
6  or  7  o'clock  at  night  was  not  according  to 
the  well-being  of  the  child.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  close  to  farms  in  our  lives  know 
that  frequently  in  harvesting  fruits  and 
vegetables  a  farmer  cannot  even  begin  until 
after  the  dew  Is  off  and  the  crop  is  dry.  Then 
he  must  work  until  the  sun  sinks  low  on  the 
horizon. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  found  him  peculiarly  kindly  in 
his  viewpoint  toward  the  problem.  It  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopex],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EXlenderJ,  and 
others,  that  emplojrment  of  children  in  agri- 
culture was  very  different  from  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  industry.  Any  effort  to 
apply  a  strict  hours  rule  would  be  entirely 
Inappropriate,  because  when  the  tomatoes 
are  ripe  they  must  be  picked.  When  the 
strawberries  are  ripe  and  the  sun  is  shining 
they  must  be  picked.  If  it  is  raining  no  one 
can  work.  So  that  any  requirement  of  maxi- 
mum or  particular  hours  was  obviously  in- 
applicable to  agriculture,  whereas  such  regu- 
lation would  be  reasonably  applicable  in 
ordinary  industry. 

Mr.  Williams  at  New  Jersey.  It  is  our  feel- 
ing that  we  have  given  the  Secretary  the 
legislative  equipment  needed  to  prohibit  the 
kind  of  hazardous  employment  that  would 
bring  youngsters  near,  for  example,  very 
dangerous  machinery. 

Mr.  Holland.  For  example,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  tractor,  a  ha]nnaker,  en-  similar 
dangerous  machinery. 

Mr.  WoxiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  have  had 
examples  of  serious  injuries  and  death  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  a  potato  picker. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  can  be 
wholesome  work  on  the  farm.  I  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  pitching  hay  as  a  youngster 
on  an  Adirondack  farm.  At  the  time,  it  did 
not  seem  so  much  ftin,  I  recall,  but  in  ret- 
rospect, it  was  wholesome  and  educational, 
as  well  as  productive  work. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  may  I  com- 
ment that  the  extremely  healthful  appear- 
ance, the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  and  the  gen- 
eral resourcefulness  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  may  be  the  result  in  large  part 
of  his  training  on  a  farm  as  a  youth. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  grateful 
for  that  description. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  understood  that  there  were 
two  additional  changes  upon  which  we 
agreed.  Are  they  covered  by  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  We  permit 
the  work  of  children  12  and  13  years  of  age, 
if  the  work  is  on  farms  in  the  neighborhood 
of  within  25  miles  of  their  home,  with  the 
written  consent  of  their  parent,  or  if  their 
parent  is  employed  on  the  same  farm. 

Mr.  Holland.  In  other  words,  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  as  filed,  which  would  re- 
quire in  certain  cases  written  permission  Is 
added,  as  I  understand,  by  the  amendment, 
the  provision  that  if  the  ftarent  is  with  the 
child — which  is  so  customarily  the  case  with 


migrant  workers — ^that  the  preeence  of  the 
parent  will  serve  in  lieu  of,  and  as  equally 
satisfactory  to,  the  furnishing  of  written 
consent. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  The  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Holland.  There  was  one  other  amend- 
ment which  I  understood  would  also  be  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  relative  to  the  time 
of  the  effectivenees  of  this  pcui;  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Originally  we 
proposed  that  the  bill  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1962.  Realizing  that  a  considerable 
time  will  be  required  to  advise  the  Nation 
and  people  affected  by  the  legislation,  the 
effective  date  would  now  be  July  1,  1962. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
again  that  I  have  found  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  extremely  cooperative,  and  while 
I  would  not  want  the  record  even  remotely 
to  indicate  that  I  think  the  chUd  labor  pro- 
visions are  ideally  applicable  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children  on  the  farm — and  I  wish 
more  of  them  were  employed  on  the  farms, 
for  if  they  were,  I  think  we  would  have  less 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  less  lack  of  health 
among  children — at  the  same  time  I  think 
the  bill  is  much  more  reasonable  now  than 
was  the  reported  measiire.  I  think  it  will 
be  livable.  I  think  that  considering  the  fact 
that  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  and 
other  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  various 
States  are  so  different,  and  also  customs  in 
the  various  States  are  so  different  that  the 
bill  will  lend  Itself  to  the  desired  purposes 
much  better  than  the  original  would  have. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  the  last  week,  when  he  has  certainly 
worked  diligently  to  try  to  get  away  from  the 
objections  which  were  voiced  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  week. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
for  his  help  and  work  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  further  explanation  of  the  two 
migratory  labor  bills  we  have  before  us  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  answer  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  has  been  some  discus- 
sion as  to  what  the  bill  presents.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  siim- 
marize  briefly  what  the  bill  would  do  so  far 
as  the  protection  of  children  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  As  the  Sena- 
Ux  knows,  under  present  law,  after  school 
hours  a  child  of  any  age  can  work  on  a  farm. 
There  is  no  restriction  at  all  on  child  labor 
in  agriculture  after  school  hours. 

First,  the  bill  closes,  conditionally,  the 
present  agriculttiral  child  labor  exemption 
respecting  outside  school  hours  work.  The 
bill  prohibits  youngsters  up  to  age  18  from 
working  in  any  occupation  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  be  particularly  hazardovis. 
We  would  bring  to  bear  a  prohibition  against 
all  child  labor  for  yovmgsters  under  12.  In 
other  words,  except  for  the  parental  exemp- 
tion case,  children  below  age  12  shall  not  be 
employed  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  that  today.  Accordingly,  we 
do  not  have  to  think  too  long  in  order  to 
realize  the  hazards  and  dangers  involved. 

Mr.  Doitglas.  May  I  ask  about  migratory 
children.  As  I  understand,  a  great  many 
States  of  the  Dnion — perhaps,  a  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  Union — either  have  no 
school  facilities  for  such  children  or  have 
very  Inadequate  schools.  In  such  States 
what  are  the  provisions  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  children  during  school  hours  when 
such  children,  because  of  lack  of  facilities, 
are  not  able  to  attend? 


Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  The  problem 
U  a  significant  one.  It  results  in  two  things. 
In  many  cases  it  results  in  illegal  employ- 
ment of  youngsters  who  have  absolutely 
notJiing  to  do  but  linger  around  the  camps 
without  supiervlsion  becaiise  the  father  and 
mother  quite  frequently  are  working  In  the 
fields  or  the  orchards. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  last  week  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  bill  which  would  bring  Federal 
aid  for  education  of  migratory  youngsters 
during  regular  school  periods  by  granting 
money  to  communities  who  take  them  into 
their  regular  schools.  The  bill  also  provided 
a  program  of  summer  schools  for  those  com- 
munities who  wish  to  \ise  their  Idle  schools 
to  take  in  the  migrant  yoimgsters  who  are  in 
the  conununity  for  a  few  weeks. 

We  also  have  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  a  bill  to  provide  child  care. 
The  bill  has  the  warm  support  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Conunittee,  the  very 
able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  who  has 
been  most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  our 
work  on  the  problem.  That  program  is  de- 
signed for  the  preschool  youngster.  This 
combined  package  of  educational  and  day- 
care measures  can  well  fill  the  gap  in  empty 
lives.  If  youngsters  cannot  work,  the  hest 
place  I  believe  this  particular  group  of 
youngsters  can  be  is  in  the  school  or  in  the 
nursery. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  true.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  In  many  States  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  nonresident  children  to  attend 
school? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  There  are  States  that  do  not 
require  mandatory  school  attendance  of  non- 
resident youngsters  in  the  conununity.  (^ 
Through  tiie  bills  I  have  referred  to  we  hope 
to  stimulate  communities  to  accept  their 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  other 
Senators  in  congratulating  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  on  the  work  he  has  done  to  pro- 
vide protection  and  better  working  condi- 
tions for  minors  on  our  farms.  I  am  glad 
also  that  the  Senator  has  taken  steps  to 
strike  the  provision  which,  if  it  had  been 
adopted,  would  have  made  the  farmer  an 
insurer  for  an  injury  that  might  occur  to  a 
child  even  without  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  alMUt 
the  language  of  section  2,  pages  3  and  4 — 
for  interpretation. 

I  refer  particularly  to  subsection  (A) 
which  reads: 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent  or 
person." 

I  assume  that  the  phrase  "by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent"  is  meant 
to  embody  the  legal  understanding  of  the 
phrase,  familiarly  referred  to  a  "in  loco  par- 
entis," as  is  Interpreted  in  law. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooper.  One  who  provides  for  the  child 
living  with  him,  whatever  the  actual  rela- 
tionship may  be,  would  be  included.  Is 
that  the  Intention? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  the 
intention  and  the  purpose.  I  am  stu-e  the 
various  States  follow  the  definition  of  the 
term  "in  loco  parentis." 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  read  further:  "employed  by 
his  parent,  or  by  a  person  standing  in  the 
place  of  his  parent,  on  a  farm  owned  or 
operated  by  such  parent  or  person."  Does 
the  term  "operated  by"  include — without 
excluding  other — situations  in  which  a  part 
of  the  farm  is  leased,  or  rented  upon  shares 
by  an  individual,  who  does  not  own  the 
farm? 
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Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is  our  pur- 
pose to  Include  that  situation,  where  the  op- 
eration Is  through  tenancy  or  whatever  the 
legal  situation  is,  short  of  complete  owner- 
ship. Where  the  youngster  Is  close  to  his 
parents  we  feel  that  he  has  all  the  necessary 
protection,  and  that  he  will  be  properly 
cared  for. 

Mr.  CoopzK.  My  questions  are  for  legisla- 
tive history.  A  person  who  rents  or  leases 
all  or  a  portion  of  a  farm,  or  contracts  to 
raise  a  particular  crop,  as  I  understand, 
would  be  included  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "operation."     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WTTtTAMH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Javtts.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  merely  wish  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  as  I  have  done  before. 
I  join  him  in  presenting  the  amendments,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  together  on  them.  I  believe  we 
should  understand  what  this  legislation 
means,  and  why  It  was  done.  The  whole 
country  should  understand  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  area  in  which  there  is  no  regula- 
tion or  no  control  of  any  Kind  now.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  something  is  being  done, 
where  in  my  opinion  we  are  making  a  prac- 
tical resolution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 
We  saw  its  difficulties  a  week  ago.  Those 
who  might  say  we  should  do  more  about  it 
should  realize  that  this  Ls  the  first  time  any- 
thing has  been  done,  and  we  hope  it  will 
prove  effective.  I  wish  to  identify  myself 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  I  am 
the  senior  Republican  on  his  committee,  in 
putting  forward  this  effort  to  get  something 
done  where  nothing  has  been  done  up  to 
now. 

The  Presiding  Otticeh.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

The  Prebiding  OmcrR.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
ptkssed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read:  "A 
bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  extend  the  child  labor  provisions 
thereof  to  certain  children  employed  in  agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  jAvm.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Mamsfixlo.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams]  for  having  five  bills  dealing 
with  migratory  labor  passed  during  this 
year.  That  commendation  also  extends  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits],  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

While  there  are  points  on  which  all  people 
can  agree  and  disagree  so  far  as  this  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  it  does  mark  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Again  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  are  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion for  what  they  have  done. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LiNDEH]  and  other  Senators  are  also  to  be 
commended  for  their  understanding  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
solution  which  affects  a  section  of  our 
country. 


Mr.  HoLLAWD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAifsrncLO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CooFKB]  was  equally  Interested  in  these 
matters  and  was  of  assistance  In  working 
them  out. 

Mr.  MANsnxLO.  I  was  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  I  overlooked  It.  So  I  doubly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  interest 
and  activity  on  behalf  of  this  tyi>e  of  legisla- 
tion. 

"xxRiBrr  1 

"NEED    roa    AND    EXPLANATION    OF    8.     1131 

"The  bill,  S.  1132,  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 
The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  provide  the 
national  perspective  and  organization 
needed  In  meeting  the  problems  of  migra- 
tory farm  labor. 

"The  Council  would  be  a  cltlsens*  group 
with  a  balanced  membership  giving  repre- 
sentation to  the  major  parties  concerned 
with  migratory  labor.  The  Council  would 
study  the  problems  of  migratory  labor  and 
the  programs  and  policies  relating  to  those 
problems.  The  Council  would  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  such  matters. 

"Establishment  of  the  Coxmcll  Is  a  vitally 
needed  step  in  meeting  the  migratory  labor 
problems  of  the  Nation.  Although  during 
the  past  there  have  been  many  studies  and 
Investigations  of  the  migratory  labor  situa- 
tion, these  efforts  have  been  too  scattered 
to  meet  the  full  range  of  problems  surround- 
ing the  migratory  farmworker  and  his  fam- 
ily. This  failure  to  act  results.  In  large 
measure,  from  faulty  communication  and 
fragmented  knowledge  of  these  problems. 
There  is  still  no  complete,  coherent  plctxire 
of  the  migratory  labor  situation  in  Its  na- 
tional context. 

"Although  the  several  groups  at  work  In 
this  area  are  competent  in  their  Individual 
functions,  they  cannot  provide  the  overall 
coordination  of  effort  that  Is  essential  to 
fully  effective  action.  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  society,  represent- 
atives of  organizations  concerned  with  mi- 
gratory farm  labor  have  pointed  out  the 
serious  need  for  a  national  and  independent 
body  to  supplement  their  efforts. 

"State  migratory  labor  committees,  about 
80  in  number,  simply  cannot  cope  effectively 
with  problems  which  are  predominantly  in- 
terstate In  nature.  Federal  study  and  ad- 
ministrative groups  have  operated  at  the 
Federal  level  tmt  not  on  a  truly  national 
scale.  These  groups  have  tended  to  con- 
centrate on  particular  problem  areas  rather 
than  the  total  pattern  of  the  migratory  labor 
situation.  Moreover,  many  of  these  groups, 
being  inherently  tied  to  the  political  proc- 
ess, have,  too  often,  been  unable  to  deal 
objectively  with  controversial  Issues.  The 
many  private  organizations  concerned  with 
migratory  labor  are  not  able,  even  in  the 
aggregate,  to  provide  national  perspective 
and  (vganization. 

"The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  would  be  able  to  evaluate  and 
encourage  efforts  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  It  would  not  duplicate  the  work 
of  present  groups — indeed,  these  groups  are 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Council.  In 
short,  the  Council  would  stimulate  the  best 
thinking  of  our  citizens  and  help  to  provide 
a  better  understanding  of  conditions,  needs, 
and  long-range  solutions  relating  to  migra- 
tory labor  problems. 

"The  administration  strongly  supports  this 
legislation.  The  bill  has  also  been  endorsed 
by  officials  of  State  governments  and  by  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Individuals  with  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  problems  in  this  area. 

"The  need  for  the  legislation  is  clear:  we 
can  no  longer  neglect  the  problems  facing 
the  migratory  worker  and  his  family.  I, 
therefore,  hope  that  this  bill  will  soon  be- 


come part  of  our  public  laws  In  order  that 
migratory  labor  problems  will  receive  the 
objectlTe,  systematic,  and  sustained  atten- 
tion that  Is  essential  to  feasible  solutions. 

"tfTB)    FOR     AND    EXPLANATION    OF    8.     11*3 

"The  piirpose  of  the  legislation,  S.  1123. 
Is  to  curb  harmful  child  labor  which  exists 
today  extensively  In  outslde-school-hours 
agricultural  employment.  In  more  than  2 
years  study  of  this  problem,  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor.  I  have  become  convinced  of  the  vital 
need  for  Federal  legislation  In  this  area. 
Only  with  Federal  legislation  can  we  correct 
the  present  situation  in  agricultural  child 
employment,  which  we  know  interrupts  and 
retards  the  educational  progress  of  a  large 
number  of  children  each  year,  and  all  too 
frequently  places  their  very  lives  In  jeopardy 
in  working  around  dangerous  machinery. 

"The  reason  for  these  conditions  is  found 
In  the  present  state  of  the  child  labor  law. 
This  law — that  is,  the  child-labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 — 
presently  prohibits  children  under  10  from 
engaging  in  agricultural  work  during  reg- 
ular school  hours;  however,  there  Is  a  com- 
plete exemption  for  agricultural  work  out- 
side regular  school  hours.  Consequently, 
during  nonschool  hours  children  of  any 
age — even  5,  8,  or  7 — may  work  long  hours 
In  the  fields  under  the  present  Federal  law. 

"As  was  stated  on  the  floor  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  the  proponents  of  the  pending 
legislation  do  not  Intend  to  belabor  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  this  problem.  I 
would,  however,  cite  evidence  to  show  the 
nature  and  number  of  Injuries  sustained  by 
young  children  which  can  be  avoided  by  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

"As  we  strive  to  reach  the  most  effective 
remedy  to  this  problem,  let  us  remember 
that  the  safety  of  children  is  the  paramount 
concern — the  elements  of  convenience  or 
economic  gain  involved  in  child  labor  can- 
not belle  this  fact. 

"Let  us  not  forget  this. 

"Let's  take  a  look  at  what  these  Injriries 
mean  In  their  totality.  A  report  on  the  ex- 
tent of  injuries  nationally,  supplied  to  the 
subcommittee  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
estimates  that  for  the  period  July  1959 
through  June  1960,  1.981.000  rural  farm 
children  under  age  17  sustained  Injuries. 

"This  estimate  includes  only  persons  in- 
jured to  the  extent  that  they  either  had  to 
reduce  their  normal  activities  or  required 
medical  care.  The  Public  Health  Service  also 
estimated  that  695,000  of  these  Injured  chil- 
dren lost  time  from  school,  totaling  about 
3,100,000  schooldays  lost.  The  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Public  Health  Senrlce  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Rkcoxs  at  this  point: 

"  •ATTCUST  30,  1981. 
"  To :    Senate   Subcommittee    on    Migratory 

Labor,  Senate  Office  Building. 
"  "From:  P.  S.  Lawrence,  D.  Sc..  Public  Health 

Service. 
"'Subject:  &tlmates  relating  to  rural  farm 
children  under  age  17. 

"  'The  following  flg^ires  are  estimates  re- 
lating to  rural  farm  children  under  age  17 
(0  to  16  years)  in  the  nonlnstitutional  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  In  the  year  July 
1959  through  June  1960:  populaUon,  8359.- 
000;  persons  injiired.  1.981.000;  females.  995,- 
000;  males,  986.00;  under  age  5,  539.000; 
ages  5  to  16,  1.442.000. 

"  'These  estimates  include  only  persons  in- 
jured to  the  extent  that  they  either  had  to 
reduce  their  normal  activities  or  required 
medical  care.  About  1.571,000  of  these  chil- 
dren aged  0  to  16  required  medical  care  for 
their  injuries.  Approximately  700.000  rural 
farm  children  were  Injured  in  the  home  or 
nearby  yard.  It  Is  estimated  that  595,000  of 
these  Injured  children  lost  time  from  school, 
totaling  about  3,100,000  schooldays  lost. 
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"  "The  above  figures  are  based  upon  house- 
hold Interviews  which  included  about  6.500 
rural  farm  children  In  the  sample.  Becaiise 
of  the  probable  error  due  to  sampling  we 
cannot  provide  figures  In  greater  detail  than 
the  magnitudes  shown.' 

"Here  is  addltkinal  evidence  of  need  for 
this  legislation.  It  comes  from  Good  House- 
keeping magazine.  November  1960. 

"The  Good  Housekeeping  article  cites  these 
reports  received  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  from  ministers,  teachers,  and 
parents  all  over  the  country  who  were  asked 
to  survey  child  labor  practices  in  their 
regions: 

"From  Lewlsburg.  Pa.:  1  have  seen  chil- 
dren as  young  as  7  working  the  field  along- 
side adults.  They  are  there  at  7  a.m.  and 
as  Iste  as  5  pjn.,  a  matter  of  10  hours,  In 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  fields.' 

"From  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis.:  'We  provide 
[svnnmer]  day  schools  for  children.  •  •  • 
We  have  learned  from  experience  that  It  is 
no  use  preparing  for  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  in  fourth  grade  because  any- 
one that  old  or  older  will  be  out  In  the 
orchards  picking  cherries.' 

"From  San  Jose,  Calif.:  'I  am  aware  of 
scores  of  children  as  young  as  4  and  6  who 
work  far  too  many  hours  in  the  hot  sun 
without  rest  periods  •  •  •  sanitary  drink- 
ing water  •   •   •  restrooms  •   •   •.' 

"There  is  a  clear,  urgent  need  to  correct 
thess  condition*.  We  must  stop  Injviries 
which  maim  children,  sometimes  for  life. 
We  must  also  ease  the  stlfiing  burden  of 
those  who  are  not  injured  but  who  work — 
in  all  too  man;y  cases — In  tasks  that  are 
extremely  arduous,  even  for  an  adult. 

"The  pending  legislation  does  not  affect 
the  present  law  concerning  agricultural 
work  during  school  hours.  The  legislation 
concerns  only  the  current  exemption  from 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  allows 
unlimited  child  lalxsr  in  agriculture  outside 
school  hours. 

"The  pending  legislation  closes  this  ex- 
emption conditionally:  It  would  allow  a  child 
to  be  employed  In  agricultural  work  outside 
or  school  hours  imder  the  following  three 
conditions : 

"1.  If  he  to  employed  by  his  parents  on 
the  home  farm:  or 

"2.  If  he  is  14  years  of  age  or  over;  or 

"3.  If  he  is  between  12  and  14  years  of  age 
and  works  within  25  miles  of  his  home  with 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents  or  his 
parent  is  employed  on  the  same  farm. 

"Under  these  provisions,  beneficial  employ- 
ment would  be  encouraged  by  allowing  the 
child  to  work  OD  his  home  farm  or  on  a 
nearby  farm  with  his  parents'  permission. 
Similarly,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  this  legislation  would  not 
interfere  with  the  beneficial  activities  oC 
such  organizations  as  4-H  Clubs,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  charitable  fresh 
air  funds. 

"The  administration  has  strongly  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
protect  children  employed  in  agriculture  out- 
side regular  school  hours.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  on  April  13.  1961.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthiir  J.  Goldberg  summarized  the  need  for 
legislation  on  this  subject  in  these  terms: 

"  'Our  records  Indicate  very  clearly  the 
strong  necessity  for  a  measure  of  this  char- 
acter. In  order  to  provide  for  the  health, 
the  safety,  and  the  welfare  of  children.  It  is 
necessary  that  wt  eliminate  the  present  ex- 
emption which  permits  the  employment  of 
children  of  any  age  outside  of  school  hours 
in  agriculture." 

"The  inadequacies  of  the  present  Federal 
law  have  resulted  in  extensive  use  of  ctiild 
labor  in  agriculture.  According  to  a  special 
U.S.  census  survey,  it  is  estimated  that 
730.000  children  10  to  18  years  of  age  were 
employed  in  1959  as  paid  workers  in  agri- 
culture.   Of  this  number.  467,000  were  10  to 


16  years  of  age;  more  than  one-half  of  this 
group  were  10  to  13  years  at  age. 

"Migratory  children,  who  comprtse  a  sig- 
nificant segment  of  the  children  covered  by 
the  1959  special  census,  are  subjected  to  the 
most  arduous  conditions.  The  most  com- 
mon reason  for  their  employment  is  the  low 
wage  of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family. 
Averaging  under  $1,000  a  year,  this  wage  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  minimum  family  ex- 
penses. Consequently,  every  available  child 
works. 

"We  know,  however,  that  child  labor  in 
agriculture  does  not  really  solve  the  migrant 
family's  low  income  problem.  Instead,  the 
employment  of  children  has  the  long-range 
effect  of  depressing  the  general  wage  level, 
which  further  complicates  the  Income  prob- 
lem. The  proper  goal,  then,  is  to  look  to 
the  future  needs  of  these  children  and  to 
help  them  avoid  premature  work  in  the  fields. 
In  that  way,  a  large  step  will  have  been 
taken  to  give  them  the  opportunity  for  a 
more  worthwhile  and  productive  adult  work- 
ing life. 

"The  strengthening  of  the  provisions  of  the 
child  labor  law  will  supplement  work  cur- 
rently being  done  in  the  area  of  education 
and  day-care  facilities.  It  will  also  help 
bring  into  focus  the  needs  in  related  child 
welfare  areas  and  serve  to  stimulate  State. 
local,  and  voluntary  efforts  to  provide  neces- 
sary facilities  and  opportunities. 

"The  fragmentary  nature  of  existing  State 
legislation  has  failed  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful solution  to  the  problems  raised  by  child 
labor  in  agriculture.  Twenty  States  have  no 
minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  agriculture.  Other  States  have  only 
partial  coverage. 

"The  absence  of  national  action  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  employment  of  chil- 
dren outside  of  regular  school  hours  con- 
tinues to  endanger  the  safety,  health,  and 
welfare  of  children  engaged  In  farm  labor. 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  proceed  to  correct 
this  deficiency  and  protect  this  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  youth." 

Mr.  MORSK  Madam  President,  that 
debate  was  not  long;  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  there  was  no  debate  in  regard  to 
the  particular  points  I  am  raising  in  the 
course  of  this  speech.  I  believe  it  Is  a 
fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  bill  was 
passed — and  it  was  passed  on  a  voice 
vote,  after  a  very,  very  brief  presenta- 
tion in  the  Senate — the  problems  which 
subsequently  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  biU  were  not  taken  cognizance 
of,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  the 
time  we  were  not  then  aware  of  them. 
But  we  have  now  been  made  aware  of 
them,  and  I  think  we  now  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  what  we  can  to  take 
necessary  corrective  action. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  is  now  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  If  a  rule  is 
given  it,  it  will  be  before  the  House  in 
the  near  future.  I  surmise  that  it  may 
be  modified  in  some  respects  prior  to 
House  passage.  Most  legislation,  even 
noncontroversial  legislation,  is  perfected 
as  It  passes  either  body.  If  this  course 
Is  followed,  then  I  anticipate  that  the 
conference  pit)cedure  will  be  invoked. 

My  remarks  are  therefore  directed  to 
that  eventuality.  A  review  of  the  evi- 
dence which  I  have  discussed  briefly 
today  leads  me  to  think  that  it  might 
be  possible,  in  conference,  to  perfect  fur- 
ther the  bill  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
retain  the  very  worthwhile  safeguards 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  farm  chil- 
dren, while  still  not  closing  the  door  to 
useful  employment  by  them. 


Madam  President,  I  think  it  very  Im- 
portant to  allow  youngsters  to  learn  the 
value  of  work  and  money  through  honest 
labor.  I  feel  that  If  more  opportunities 
for  honest  work  for  boys  and  girls  are 
made  available  throughout  our  country, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  a 
modification  of  S.  1123  which  would 
state,  in  effect,  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  child 
over  the  age  of  9  years  from  assisting 
in  handwork  harvest  of  berries,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  for  a  period  of  6  hours 
in  any  workday  at  times  when  school 
is  not  in  session,  if  the  minor  has  the 
written  consent  of  his  parents  or  his 
legal  guardian,  might  be  a  worthwhile 
improvement. 

Note  that  I  specifically  mention  hand- 
work. This  would  preclude  the  operation 
of  machinery  which  is  the  source  of  most 
accidents.  I  also  specify  a  6 -hour  limit. 
This  will  prevent  the  fatigue  problem 
which  worries  the  medical  men.  Note 
that  I  specify  written  consent  of  the 
parent.  This  will  assure  that  parental 
knowledge  and  control  are  maintained. 
With  these  safeguards,  I  feel  that  the 
25-mile-radius  limitation  might  even  be 
modified,  since  in  our  country  the  com- 
muting distance  from  a  small  town  to  a 
large  truck  farm  or  fruit  farm  is  in 
many  instances  beyond  this  distance. 

I  should  think  a  distance  of  some  35 
miles,  but  certainly  with  a  50-mile  maxi- 
mum, could  be  substituted  for  the  25- 
mile-radius  limitation. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  that 
many  persons  do  not  imderstand  the 
espiit  de  corps  which  develops  among 
the  youth  groups  which  partici];>ate  in 
our  farm  harvests.  They  have  great 
recreational  programs,  even  including 
baseball  teams  that  are  formed,  and 
sometimes  there  is  great  rivalry  between 
the  crew  on  the  Diamond  Ranch  and  the 
crew  on  the  Pearl  Ranch  This  is  part 
of  the  vacation  life  of  htmdreds  and  him- 
dreds  of  boys  and  girls,  Madam  Presi- 
dent ;  and  I  think  we  need  to  consider  the 
totality  of  the  situation  before  we  ar- 
bitrarily follow  the  course  of  action 
which  I  respectfully  submit  was  followed 
in  Senate  bill  1123. 

Madam  President,  I  have  made  this 
statement  today  because  I  am  concerned 
to  see  to  it  that  the  honestly  held  con- 
victions of  many,  many  Oregonians  are 
given  the  consideration  by  the  Congress 
which  they  should  receive.  I  further 
wished  to  discuss  the  matter  in  order 
to  give  fair  notice,  through  the  Record, 
that  I  shall  bring  this  suggestion  to  the 
attention  of  the  conference  committee 
on  S.  1123. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor; 
and  I  thank  the  acting  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Smathkrs]  for  making  it  possible 
for  me  to  make  this  speech  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  today. 

KXHIBIT   1 

Salem,  Orzc, 

July  3, 1962. 
Dcak  Hon.  Scmatos  Watnx  Mobsx:  In 
comment  to  the  discussion  on  the  harvest- 
ing of  crops  in  the  Willamette  Valley  by  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  I  have  written 
this  letter. 
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I  am  Mary  Beth  Harris  and  am  13  years 
of  age.  I  have  picked  strawberries  for  2 
years  and  beans  for  1  year.  The  money  I 
have  earned  I  have  either  put  In  my  savings 
account  or  spent  on  my  school  clothes. 
Sincerely, 

Mabt  Beth  Habris. 
PS — I've  asked   my  parents  to  sign  this 
letter. 

Mrs.  Milk  C.   Harris. 
Max  C.  Harris. 

Salem.  Oreg., 

July  4, 1962. 
Dear    Hon.   Senator   Wayne    Morse:    The 
pickers  of  Mr.  Plyler's  platoon  are  learning 
easier  and  faster  methods  of  picking  beans 
and  berries. 

Picking  teaches  us  to  be  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious at  an  early  age. 

We  not  only  have  tan  out  there,  but  we 
see  our  old  school  friends  and  make  new 
ones. 

When    we   come    home   from    picking    we 
never  run  out  of  spare  time  for  fishing,  boat- 
ing,   swlnaming,    bicycle    riding,    horseback 
riding,  and  to  work  on  ovu-  hobbles. 
Sincerely, 

David  Harris. 
P.S. — I  have  asked  mother  and  father  to 
»ign  this,  too. 

Mile  C.  Harris. 
Ethel  Rae  Harris. 

Salem,  Orec, 

July  4, 1962. 
Dear  Hon.  Senator  Morse:   I'm  a  boy  of 
13    8ind   hold    a   Job    as    a   berr3rplcker.     I've 
made  over  $110  last  year  which  has  helped 
me  a  great  deal. 

Please  tell  the  other  SenatCM's  in  Washing- 
ton to  not  prevent  the  children  of  Oregon 
from  enjoying  and  profiting  from  picking 
crops  in  Oregon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Pltleb. 


Salem,  Orec, 

July  4. 1962. 

Dear  Hon-  Senator  Morse:  I'm  a  girl  of  16 
and  I've  worked  picking  berries  and  beans 
for  5  years.  Passing  the  child  labor  law 
could  not  hurt  me  now,  but  I'm  thinking 
of  the  children  tills  would  affect.  Picking 
Is  the  only  source  of  income  for  the  younger 
boys  and  girls.  Younger  kids  working  like 
that  gain  responsibility  and  a  great  sense 
of  personal  accomplishment. 

This  year  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
Job  punching  tickets  in  the  berry  field.  My 
twin  brothers  are  15  and  have  a  Job  laying 
pipes.  My  other  brothers  are  too  young  for 
these  Jobs  now  but  pick  berries  to  compen- 
sate   for    not    being    old   enough. 

Last  year  I  put  quite  a  lot  of  money  Into 
a  trust  fimd  and  my  cousin  bought  a  piece 
of  land. 

I'd  always  enjoyed  picking  and  it  was 
strictly  voluntary  on  my  part.  Along  with 
earning  money  children  have  the  compan- 
ionship of  others.  Please  do  what  you  can 
to  help  those  which  this  letter  concerns.  I 
don't  feel  .  that  the  children  have  had 
enough  say  in  the  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Miss  Carol  Plyler. 

PS. — I've  had  my  father  sign  on  the  back. 

Roy  E.  Plyler. 


July  3.  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Mobse:  I  am  13  years  of  age, 
and  this  is  my  second  year  of  picking.  Be- 
fore I  lived  in  Salem  I  had  nothing  to  do  be- 
sides being  bored.  After  I  picked  berries 
and  beans  last  year  I  found  out  how  privi- 
leged the  kids  were  that  lived  in  the  Willam- 
ette Valley  to  be  able  to  pick.  Last  year  I 
made  $110  in  berries  and  beans.  I've  already 
made  $90  in  berries  alone  this  year. 


There  are  a  lot  of  kids  younger  than  I  am 
that  are  looking  forward  to  picking.  With 
the  money  they  earn  they  buy  their  own 
school  clothes,  put  money  in  the  bank,  and 
still  have  some  left  over  for  spending  money. 
I  hope  that  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  in 
your  power  to  prevent  this  law  from  passing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Katht  Kroll. 
PS. — My  parents  are  also  against  this  law; 
very  much  so. 

Bill  Wilkens. 
Mrs.  Bill  Wilkens. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  was  inspired  to 
write  this  note  when  our  platoon  was  told 
by  our  boss,  Mr.  Plyler,  that  kids  under  14 
may  not  be  able  l^o  pick  next  year  because 
of  a  law. 

If  the  men  in  Washington  only  knew  what 
good  this  Job  was  they  would  heartily  agree 
with  me,  of  this  I  am  sure. 

This  law  really  won't  effect  me  as  111  be 
16  in  January,  but  to  many  children  it 
means  a  way  to  get  school  clothes,  a  college 
education,  a  car  or  other  things  necessary  to 
them.  Many  make  as  much  as  a  hundred 
dollars  or  more  Just  in  the  strawberry  season. 

Another  good  reason  is  because  of  the 
transient  workers  that  will  come  in  more 
If  this  law  is  passed.  Even  now  every  sum- 
mer you  read  about  people  being  killed  or 
assaulted  by  some  drunk  transient.  All  these 
corrupt  doings  would  really  harm  our  city  of 
Salem. 

Sincerely, 

Karen  Kroll. 

Parents:    Mrs.  Bill  Wilkenb,   Bill   Wilkens. 


Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  think  this  law 
which  is  being  considered  is  very  wrong.  If 
it  is  passed  the  farmers  will  lose  money  and 
the  kids  which  work  for  them  will  not  have 
money  for  school  and  clothes. 

This  year  I  worked  in  berries  and  I  am 
going  to  work  in  beans.  I  did  this  so  I  can 
go  to  my  school.  The  money  I  earn  will  go 
for  my  tuition  and  books.  This  money  I 
earned  also  gave  me  spending  money  for  this 
summer. 

I  hope  that  this  law  will  never  be  passed. 
For  if  it  is  many  people  will  lose  work  and 
money. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chris  Wilkens. 
P.S. — My  parents  also  agree  with  me. 
Mrs.  Bill  Wilkens. 
Bill  Wilkens. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  certain  of  the  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Netjberger  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Matthew  H.  McCloskey.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  this  nomination  be  tempo- 
rarily passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
passed  over. 
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U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Manuel  C.  Rosa,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  examiner  In  chief  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  Rosenberg,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  these 
confirmations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1593,  House  bill  11737.  the 
so-called  NASA  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
11737)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research,  development, 
and  operation;  construction  of  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  the  sum  of 
$3,749,516,250,  as  follows: 

(a)  For  "Research,  development,  and  op- 
eration", $2,958,278,000. 


(b)  Por  "Construction  of  faculties",  $791,- 
237,250,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Pleld, 
California,  $14,439,000. 

(2)  Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Florida,  Including  land  acquisition  and 
relocation  of  inland  waterway  and  bridge, 
$331,333,000. 

(3)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided   for.  $10.0(X),000. 

(4)  Flight  Research  Center.  Kdwards,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,807,000. 

(5)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt,  Maryland,  $23,746,250. 

(6)  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California.  $10,347,000. 

(7)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia.  $8,081,000. 

(8)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  $44,833,000. 

(9)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston, 
Texas,  $30,755,000. 

(10)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
vllle,  Alabama,  $33,431,500. 

(11)  Mlchoud  Plant,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, $18,400,000. 

(12)  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  ICsslssippl, 
$92,500,000. 

( 13 )  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station. 
Nevada.  $40,000,000. 

(14)  Various  locations,  $127,278,750. 

(15)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island.  Vlr- 
glnlH,  $4,285,750. 

(c  I  Appropriations  for  "Research,  develop- 
ment, and  operation"  may  b«  used  (1)  for  any 
items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acqui- 
sition of  land)  which  may  be  required  for 
the  |>erfonnance  of  research  and  development 
contracts,  and  (ii)  for  grants  to  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose  is 
the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities:  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
prof  ram  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Bacli  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shaU  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search, development,  and  oj)cratlon"  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  construction 
of  laiy  major  ftcillty,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $250,000.  unless  the  Administrator  or 
his  designee  notifies  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resfntatlves  and  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such 
facility. 

(>1)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Research, 
development,  and  operation"  and  for  "Oon- 
striictlon  of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
wit)iout  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(i!)  Appropriations  other  than  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  be  used,  but  not  to 
exc*!ed  $35.0<K).  for  scientific  consultations  or 
extiaordinary  expense  upyon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government. 

(()  Until  such  time  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  es- 
tablish uniform  design  criteria  and  con- 
struction standards  for  facilities  for  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  pvirsuant  to 
thiii  Act.  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  utlUee  for  such  faculties  design 
criteria  and  construction  standards  estab- 
lislied  either  by  the  General  Services  Admln- 
IsUatlon.  the  United  states  Navy  Biireau  of 


» 


Yards  and  Docks,  or  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
subparagraph  (1).  (2),  (8),  (4),  (8),  (6). 
(7),  (8).  (9).  (10).  (11).  (12),  (13),  (14), 
or  (15)  of  subsection  1(b)  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  be 
varied  upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  un- 
usual cost  variations,  but  the  total  cost  of 
all  work  authorized  under  such  subpara- 
graphs shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  $791,237,250. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation,  and, 
when  so  transferred,  together  with  $30,000,000 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(b)  hereof,  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location  ( Including  locations  specified  in  sub- 
section 1  ( b ) ) .  if  ( 1 )  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  the  national  program  of  aeronau- 
tical and  space  activities  or  new  scientific  or 
engineering  developments,  ard  (2)  he  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  action  until  the 
enactment  of  the  next  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties. The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appiirtenances,  utUities, 
and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums 
may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended 
to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  Installations  until  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  cost 
thereof.  Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  such  construction,  expansion,  or  modi- 
fication is  necessary  In  the  national  Interest. 
No  such  funds  may  be  used  for  any  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification  if  authoriza- 
tion for  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  previously  has  been  denied  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  such  transfer  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  for  which  the  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated. Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  no  transfer  in  excess  of  $250,000 
shall  be  made  under  this  section  unless  the 
Administrator  has  transmitted  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  written  statement  concerning 
the  amount  and  purpose  of,  and  the  reason 
for,  such  transfer,  and  (1)  each  such  com- 
mittee has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or 
(2)  thirty  days  have  passed  after  the  trans- 
mittal by  the  Administrator  of  such  state- 
ment to  those  committees. 

Sic.  5.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  21, 
1961  (75  Stat.  216).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "$1,784,300,000"  In  the 
first  sentence,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1.855,300,000'; 


(U)  Strike  out  "$252,075,000"  In  subsection 
(c) ,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$328 ,076 ,000": 

(111)  Strike  out  "$49,583,000"  in  paragraph 
(c)  (8) ,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  Including 
land  acquisition,  $104,583,000";  add  a  new 
paragraph  after  paragraph  (c)(ll)  as 
follows : 

"(12)  Land  acquisition,  Mississippi  Test 
Facility,  Mississippi,  $16,000,000." 

(iv)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Real  estate  acquired  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  under  the  control  and 
Jxirisdiction  of  that  Administration,  unless 
it  is  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Propyerty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  377).  as  amended." 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  21,  1961 
(75  Stat.  216,  217).  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (11)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(11).  or  (12)",  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$252,075,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$323,075,000". 

(c)  In  computing  the  amounts  which  may, 
vmder  the  authority  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  July  21,  1961  (75  Stat.  216,  217),  be  trans- 
ferred and /or  used  for  purposes  set  forth 
In  said  section,  there  may  be  disregarded  any 
amounts  so  transferred  and/or  used  for  land 
acquisitions  at  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range, 
Cape  Canaveral,  Florida,  and  the  Mississippi 
Test  Facility.  MlBslsslppl,  which  have  been 
reported  to  the  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  section,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  203(b)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  429.  431),  is  amended  by 
(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  it 
appears  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
section  203(b)  (12);  (ii)  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  section  203(b)  (13)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and";  and  (iU)  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  to  reimbtirse.  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  land  and  Interests  in  land  ac- 
quired on  or  after  November  1.  1961,  by  the 
United  States  for  use  by  the  Administration 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise  for 
exf>enses  and  losses  and  damages  incurred 
by  such  owners  and  tenants  as  a  direct 
result  of  moving  themselves,  their  famUies. 
and  their  possessions  because  of  said  ac- 
quisition. Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in 
addition  to.  but  not  In  duplication  of,  any 
payments  that  may  otherwise  be  authorized 
by  law  to  be  made  to  such  owners  and 
tenants.  The  total  of  any  such  reimburse- 
ment to  any  owner  or  tenant  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  25  per  centimi  of  the  fair  value, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  of  the 
parcel  of  land  or  interest  In  land  to  which 
the  reimbursement  is  related.  No  payment 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  unless 
application  therefor,  supported  by  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  expenses,  losses, 
and  damages  Incurred,  is  submitted  to  the 
Administrator  within  one  year  from  (a) 
the  date  upon  which  the  parcel  of  land  or 
interest  in  land  is  to  be  vacated  under  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  by  the  owner 
or  tenant  or  piirsuant  to  law,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  an  order  of  a  court,  or  (b) 
the  date  upon  which  the  parcel  of  land  or 
interest  In  the  land  Involved  is  vacated, 
whichever  first  occiirs.  The  Administrator 
may  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  paragraph.  All  functions 
performed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Jtme 
11,  1946.  as  amended  (5  VS.C.  1001-1011), 
except  as  to  the  requirements  of  section  3 
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of  said  Act.  Funds  available  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or 
interests  therein  shall  also  be  available  for 
carrying  out  this  paragraph". 

Skc.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1963". 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENOMENTS  OF 
1962 
The  Senate  resvuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

LXT'S   NOT  BK  STAMPEDED  ON   MEDICARE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  no 
bill  which  Congress  will  consider  this 
year  will  have  anywhere  near  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  proposal  for 
medical  care  to  the  aged  through  social 
security.  If  we  abandon  the  present 
system,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  and  sub- 
stitute the  Anderson  approach,  we  will 
be  making  a  permanent  and  drastic 
change  in  the  social  security  program 
which  will  affect  Americans  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  two  things  to- 
day. First  is  the  overall  effect  of  the 
social  security  approach.  Second  is  the 
danger  of  enacting  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  a  result  of  hasty  floor 
consideration,  without  giving  this  highly 
complex  and  very  controversial  amend- 
ment the  benefit  of  full  committee  hear- 
ings. 

r:ecently,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson  1  told  the  Senate — 
and  I  am  quoting  now  from  the  Con- 
gressional Recori>— that  "unless  favor- 
able action  is  taken  now,  health  insur- 
ance could  become  a  major  issue  in  the 
fall  elections." 

I  argue  with  his  selection  of  the  word 
"could."  The  fact  is,  social  security 
financing  of  health  care  for  the  aged  is 
a  major  issue  as  of  this  moment,  and  it 
will  be  an  issue  in  the  fall  elections  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  amendment. 

If  this  were  not  a  major  issue,  it  would 
not  be  for  lack  of  trying.  On  no  other 
subject  has  the  administration  demon- 
strated more  forcibly  its  desire  to  drive — 
not  lead — the  Congress. 

For  months  on  end,  administration 
officials  have  shuttled  back  and  forth 
across  the  United  States,  lobbying  so- 
cial security  medicine  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.     Pamphlets    have    been    pub- 


lished on  the  subject  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Cabinet  officials  have  journeyed 
throughout  the  NatiMi  in  order  to  siieak 
at  rallies  organized  to  campaign  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Within  the  White  House  itself  a  spe- 
cial unit  of  government  employees  was 
set  up  to  thump  the  tubs  for  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal — through  television 
and  radio  scripts,  the  drafting  of  adver- 
tisements, and  the  production  of  press 
releases.  President  Kennedy  himself 
addressed  the  Nation  in  support  of  this 
legislation  from  Madison  Square  Oar- 
den. 

To  this  concerted  effort  must  be  added 
the  relentless  pressure  of  labor  organ- 
ized campaigns  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  steady  pounding  of  the  labor 
press  and  radio  stations,  the  stimulation 
of  letters  to  Congress,  the  employment 
of  labor  leaders  as  speakers  before  King- 
Anderson  rallies,  and  so  on. 

PRESSURE     ON     CONGRESS 

All  of  this  campaigning  had  one  pur- 
pose: to  impress  Congress  with  the  jxjlit- 
ical  rewards  or  penalties  involved  in 
dealing  with  this  legislation. 

Yet,  did  a  groundswell  of  national  sup- 
port for  King-Anderson  develop? 

I  am  convinced  that  it  did  not,  despite 
the  calculated  overslmpliflcation.  hard 
sell,  distortion,  and  sometimes  untruth 
developed  in  this  massive  public  rela- 
tions campaign.  What  groundswell  de- 
veloped was.  in  my  view,  largely  syn- 
thetic. I  base  that  appraisal  on  the  mail 
I  have  received  from  my  constituents 
and  from  the  reports  I  have  had  from 
other  Senators. 

Letters  to  Congress  more  often  oppwse 
the  King -Anderson  concept  than  they 
support  it.  Further,  when  Members  of 
Congress  have  polled  their  districts  on 
the  subject  of  using  the  social  security 
mechanism  to  provide  health  care  for 
the  aged,  their  findings  have  borne  out 
my  statement. 

Some  52  polls  had  been  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Record  up  to  and  in- 
cluding June  23  of  this  year.  Of  these, 
which  included  more  than  600,000  re- 
plies, 33  pwlls  opposed  the  use  of  the  so- 
cial security  mechanism  and  19  favored 
it. 

Breaking  this  down.  334,339  individ- 
uals opposed  the  use  of  the  social  se- 
curity mechanism;  241,383  favored  it; 
and  the  remaining  39.502  had  no  opin- 
ion.   Stated  in  percentages,  the  tabula- 


tion shows  54.4  percent  opposed:  39.2 
percent  in  favor;  and  6.4  percent  with  no 
opinion. 

Excluding  those  with  no  opinion,  the 
percentage  in  opjxwition  to  the  use  of 
the  social  security  mechanism  would  be 
58  percent,  with  those  in  favor  42  per- 
cent. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  tabulation  of  these 
polls  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  report  of  public  opinion 
concerning  the  use  of  the  social  security 
mechanism  to  provide  health  care  to  the 
aged  is  based  on  polls  conducted  by  Members 
of  Congress  in  their  districts  and  reported 
in  the  Congressional  Record  during  the  87th 
Congress,  up  to  and  including  June  23,  1962. 
Where  the  Congressman  has  reported  two 
polls  concerning  this  question,  the  latest  poll 
has  been  used.  Where  the  poll  has  not  re- 
ported the  number  of  responses  received,  the 
information  was  elicited  from  the  Congress- 
man's office. 

Of  the  52  >  polls,  which  included  615.284 
responses,  in  this  tabulation,  33  opposed  the 
use  of  the  social  security  mechanism  and  19 
favored  it — 334,399  individuals  opposed  the 
use  of  the  social  security  mechanism.  241.383 
favored  it.  and  the  remaining  39.502  had  no 
opinion.  Stated  in  percentages,  the  tabula- 
tion showed  54.4  percent  opposed  the  use  of 
the  social  security  mechanism.  39.2  percent 
favored  it,  and  6.4  percent  had  no  opinion. 

If  those  with  no  opinion  are  excluded,  the 
percentage  in  op{}oeition  to  the  use  of  the 
social  security  mechanism  would  be  58  per- 
cent. The  percentage  of  those  favoring 
would  be  42  percent. 

WhUe  the  results  of  these  polls  are  in 
dispute  with  the  recent  Oallup  poll,  they 
tend  to  confirm  that  poll's  finding  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  people  supporting 
the  Presidents  plan  Of  the  10  Congressmen 
reporting  p>olls  in  1961  and  1962.  the  1962 
poll  shows  an  Increase  in  opposition  to  the 
use  of  thcr  Eocial  sectirlty  mechanism  in  8 
districts. 


>  Two  polls  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record  are  not  included  in  this  tabulation. 

The  question  posed  by  Mr.  McDonovgh. 
Republican,  of  the  15th  District  of  Califor- 
nia, is  such  that  the  support  or  opposition 
to  the  use  of  the  social  security  mechanism 
cannot  be  determined.  However.  Mr.  Mc- 
DoNouOH  interpreted  the  results  as  being  in 
opposition. 

The  question  posed  by  Mr.  Avert,  Republi- 
can, of  the  First  District  of  Kansas,  concerned 
the  financing  of  medical  care  by  3  mutually 
exclusive  mechanisms.  The  largest  single 
vote  (44  percent)  opposed  any  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  health  care  for  the  aged. 


Public  opinion  on  the  use  of  the  Kocial  security  tnecLahifm  to  finance  health  care  for  the  aged  as  iubulaItU  from  congressional  polln  dvring 

the  87th  Cong. 


1.  Alftor  (RopuMican).  Texas— .^th  District,  Congres- 

sional Record,  June  14,  1962.  p.  10596 

2.  Ashbrook  (Republican),  Ohio— 17th  District,  Con- 

Kresslonal  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  8.  p.  10108 

3.  Baldwin    (Republican),    California -^th    I>l8trict, 

Congressional  Record,  Mar.  Jfi,  l«fi>.  p.  5064 

4.  Reall  (Republican),  Maryland— Senator,  Congres- 

sional Record.  .May  4,  196A  p.  7815 

8.  Berry  (Republican),  South  Dakota— 2d  District. 
Congressional  Reconi,  .Mar.  l."",  1962,  p.  4332 

6.  Bolton  (Republican^  Ohio— 22d  District.  Congres- 

sional Record.  Mar.  5,  1962.  p.  3464 

7.  Bradeinss  (Democrat).  Indiana— 3d  District,  Con- 

(!r08.sional  Record,  May  31,  1962.  p.  9.')61 

8.  Bray  (Republican),  Indiana- 7th   District,  Con- 

gressional Record,  June  12,  1962,  p.  10186 


For 

Against 

No 
opin- 
ion 

1,890 

25.  780 

UO 

2.019 

9.718 

883 

15,809 

6,638 

1,752 

335 

1,808 

290 

1.024 

5,376 

8.296 

6,015 

090 

10,811 

7,429 

780 

4.300 

9,520 

380 

9.  BroyhiU    fRepubllcan).    Vlrttinia  -10th    District, 
Congressional  Re<onl,  Mar.  1!»,  1962.  p.  4.S39 

10.  ChanTl>erlain    (Republican).    Michigiin- 6th    Dis- 

trict, Conrre.«sional  Record.  Apr.  ll>,  1962.  p.  Mil 

11.  Church  (Republican;,  Illinois-  13th  District.  Con- 

Rressional  Record.  M ay  22.  1962.  p.  8962 

12.  Cohelaa    (Democrat),    California- 7th    Dwtrict, 

CongTtssional  Ricord.  June  2<1,  1962.  p.  11247 

13.  Collier  ( Republicuii),  Illinois    KUh  District,  Con- 

gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  6,  p.  7265  

14.  Coate  (Republican),  .Massachusetts-lst   District, 

CongresMonal  Record,  June  12.  1962,  p.  10299 

15.  Corl>ett    (Republican),    Pennsylvania-  29th    Dis- 

trict. Congressional  Record,  Mar.  1.1, 1962,  p.  4334 

16.  Dent-inskl    (Republican),    Illinois— 4th    District, 

Conpressional  Record,  .May  H,  1962.  p.  827S 


For 

Against 

4,528 

10.004 

7,800 

12.200 

2,641 

7,S06 

lO.e.Ht 

fi,338 

2,700 

5,  310 

817 

1,233 

9,8Sfl 

7,744 

7,920 

21.780 

No 
opin- 
ion 


1.408 

3,200 

1,003 

990 

MIO 

3,300 
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17.  Devine  (Republican),  Ohio— I2th  District.  Con- 

Rr«SBi<HiBl  Record.  Mar.  29. 1962,  p.  5505 

18.  Kindley  (RtpuMican), Illinois— 20tD  IMstrict.Con- 

Rrasnonal  Record,  Mar.  28, 1962,  p.  5356. .. 

19.  fisher  (Democrst),  Texas— 2l8t  DUtrict,  Congres- 

sional  Record,  Apr.  17. 1962.  p.  6886 

20.  Prelinithuysen    (Republican).    New    Jersey— 5th 

District,  Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  7, 
P.88T0 

21.  'jsthinio  (Den.ccrst), Arkansas— ist  District, CoD- 

frresslonal  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  6,  p.  7572 

22.  lall   (Republlowi),  Missouri— 7th   District,  Coo- 

grcssional  Record,  Apr.  16,  1962,  p.  6736 

23.  ilarvey    (Republican),    Indiana— loih    District, 

dally  ConeresBlonal  Record,  May  3. 1962.  p.  AS28e. 

24.  ilarvey    (Hepuhlicau)      Michigan— Kth    IMstrict, 

ConicreSBional  H«>oord,  June  18.  1962.  p.  KKT/H 

25.  Mestand  (RepiiMican),  California -2I.st  District, 

Congressional  Record,  May  10.  19t>2,  p.  8248 

M.  Ilosmer   (RepuWican),   Califoniia-lSth   District. 

CongresBional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  9,  p.  11343 

37.  Xastenmeier  (I>«moorat),  Wisconsin- 2d  District, 

Congressional  Record.  Apr.  19.  1962,  p.  7110 

28.  Langen    (Republican),    MinnesoU— 9th    District. 

Congressional  Record,  May  2,  1962.  p.  7531 

28.  LatU  (Republican),  Ohio— 6th  I>istrict,  Congras- 

iltmal  liecofU,  vol.  107,  pi.  8,  p.  10896. 

10.  MacOrecor  (Republican),  MlnnesoU  -  3d  District, 

Coagresslonal  Record,  Jan  lo,  19«2,  p.  49 

81.  Martin    (Repiilitlican),    Nebraska— 4th    I>Lstrict, 

Congressional  Record,  vol.  I(i7,  pt.  9.  p.  ll».'a. 


32.  Mathias   (Reptlblican),   .Maryland— 6th   District, 
Conrressional  Reoord,  June  13,  1962.  p..  10462 


33.  Msy    (Republlam),    WashlnKton— 4th    IMstrict. 

ConcrMsional  Record.  Feb.  26.  1962,  p.  2977 

34.  Miller,  Clem  (I>»mocrat),  California- 1st  District, 

CongrMsianal  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  16,  p.  21(»1.... 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Also,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  latest  Gallup  poll  entitled  "Medicare 
Support  Drops,"  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  July  1,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Kemnkdt  Medicare  Support  Drops 
(By   George  Oallup.   director,  American   In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion) 

pRiNcrroN,  N.J.— In  the  heated  fight  over 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  the  last  few 
months  have  seen  a  dropoff  In  public  support 
for  the  administration's  proposed  social  se- 
curity financing  of  such  health  benefits. 

Since  March,  an  increased  number  of 
voters  have  swung  over  to  the  belief  that 
such  aid  for  the  Nation's  older  citizens  could 
be  better  handled  privately — through  Blue 
Cress  or  other  forms  of  volimtary  health 
Insurance. 

Ihe  latest  Oallup  poll  Indicates  that  sup- 
porters of  the  public  approach  still  outnum- 
ber those  who  prefer  private  financing.  But 
the  Nation  is  much  more  evenly  divided  on 
the  issue  than  It  was  3  months  ago. 

To  measure  the  net  Impact  of  the  rival 
efforts  made  recently  by  administration 
fon-«s  and  by  groups  like  the  American  Med- 
ical Associatloq,  Gallup  poll  reporters  re- 
peated a  question  first  asked  in  March: 

"Two  different  plans  are  being  discussed 
In  Washington  for  meeting  hospital  costs  for 
older  persons : 

"One  plan  would  let  each  individual  de- 
cide whether  to  Join  Blue  Cross  or  buy  some 
form  of  voluntary  health  insurance. 

"The  other  plan  would  cover  persons  on 
social  security  ajid  would  be  paid  by  increas- 
ing the  social  aectirlty  tax  deducted  from 
pay  checks. 

"Which  of  these  two  plans  woitld  you 
prefer?" 

In  March  of  this  year,  a  majority  backed 
the  social  seciulty  approach  as  follows: 

Percent 

Social    security 55 

Private    Insurance 84 

Undecided 11 


For 

Against 

No 
opin- 
ion 

1,352 

4,464 

611 

8,396 

5,807 

2,799 

11,317 

882 

4,240 

3,120 

640 

480 

960 

00 

2,148 

8,088 

1.1«4 

4fi« 

1.387 

72 

1,407 

2,828 

1,471 

.5.400 

10.800 

1,800 

4.240 

3,280 

480 

1.777 

1.412 

2,178 

6,435 

1,287 

1,470 

5.530 

4.044 

6,072 

1,884 

2.240 

16,200 

1,400 

1        1,400 

2.«40 

160 

7,204 

10.903 

1.362    1 

8.8a0| 

7.140 

1.530    1 

36.  Minshall  (Republican),  Ohio— 23d  District,  Coo- 
greesianal  Record,  Apr.  18, 1962,  p.  6991 

36.  Monagan  (Democrat).  Connecticut— 5th  District, 

Congressional  Record,  Apr.  17, 1962,  p.  6883 

37.  Moorehead    (Republi<!an),    Ohio— 15th    District, 

ConKressional  Record,  June  4,  1962,  p.  9624 

38.  Ostertag  (Republican),  New  York— 39th  District, 

Congressional  Record,  Apr.  19,  1962,  p.  7107 

39.  Pelly  ( Republican ) , Wiishington— Ist  District,  Con- 

gressional Record,  Apr.  11,  1962,  p.  642.S 

40.  Pillion    (Rei>ublican),    New   York— 42d    District, 

Congressional  Record,  Apr.  18.  1962,  p.  69S6 

41.  Pimie    (Repul)lican),    .New    York— 34th   District, 

Congressional  Re<-or'l.  May  14,  1962,  p.  8361 

42.  Proimire  (Democrat),   Wisconsin— Senator,  Con- 

gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  15,  p.  19965 

43.  Rogers  (Democrat),  Florida— «th    District,    Con- 

gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  6,  p.  6994 

44.  Santangelo  (Democrat),  New  York— 18th  District, 

Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  6,  p.  7260 

45.  Schneebell  (Republiciri),  Peimsylvania— 17th  Dis- 

trict, Congressional  Record,  May  1, 1962,  p.  7474.. 

46.  Shriver  ^Republican),  Kansas— 4th  District,  Con- 

gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  11,  p.  14311 

47.  Stratton    (Democrat),    New   York— 32d   District, 

Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  10,  p.  13134.... 

48.  Toll  (Demooral),  Pennsylvania— 6th  District,  Con- 

gresjsional  Reoord,  Time  22,  1962,  p.  11441 

40.  Tollefson  ( Reiwblican  i,  Washington— 6th  District, 
Congressionul  Recor  J.  vol.  107,  nt.  5,  p.  6633 

50.  Van  Zandt  rRepullicjJi), Pennsylvania— 20th Dis- 
trict, Congressional  Record,  Jan.  23.  1962,  p.  811.. 

61.  Widnall  (Republican),  New  Jersey— 7th  District, 
Congn-ssional  Recor  I,  vol.  107,  pt.  12,  p.  I68B3 

52.  WU.son  (Republic-an).  California— 30th  District. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  107.  pt.  15.  p.  19Sre_.. 

Total ■ 


For 


9,960 

957 

1,221 

2,673 

4,042 

2,774 

4,623 

1,202 

26,612 

3,700 

2,200 

884 

7,070 

2,250 

7,488 

863 

7,500 

9,800 


Against 


241,383 


8,000 
804 
3,828 
3,510 
4.423 
3,380 
5,363 
798 

21,  n4 

1,300 
4,300 
1,870 
2,270 
672 
3,861 
1,731 
4,600 
9,600 


334,390 


No 
opin- 
ion 


1,120 
S34 
451 
515 
631 


1,048 


3,500 
145 

eao 

78 
361 


600 


39,502 


Today  the  vote  divides  as  follows: 

Social    security 48 

Private    insurance 41 

Undecided n 

Piu-ther  analysis  reveals  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  public  financing  plan  has 
lost  support  among  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  as  well  as  among  Independent 
voters. 


Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  not  suggesting. 
Madam  President,  that  the  Senate  should 

allow  polls  to  weigh  very  heavily  in  itfc^it  may  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
deliberations  on  any  legislative  proposal^REcoRo. 


public  official,  wrote  a  very  pertinent 
column  on  the  health  care  for  the  aged 
controversy.  It  is  worth  reading  at  this 
point. 

MAURICE    STANS    ARTICLE 

Under  the  headline  "Our  Changing 
Economy — Emotionalism  Fogs  Medical 
Care  Issue,"  Mr.  Stans  wrote  in  a  syndi- 
cated column  appearing  in  the  Times- 
Mirror  of  Los  Angeles  in  late  January 
1962,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


I  am  citing  those  polls  taken  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  only  to  show  that 
the  bandwagon  psychology  of  the  admin- 
istration has  not  worked.  And  the 
longer  this  widespread  public  discussion 
lasts,  the  more  the  administration  p>osi- 
tion  loses  adherents.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple:  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  beginning  to  shine  tiuough  the  arti- 
ficially created  fog  of  emotion  generated 
by  the  administration  and  its  allies  from 
the  hierarchy  of  labor. 

REASON  rOE  BTPASSINC  COMMITTEES 

Why.  then,  are  we  urged  to  rush  the 
Anderson  amendment  into  law?  Be- 
cause this  variety  of  social  security 
legislation  is  rapidly  losing  public  sup- 
port and  has  never  attracted  congres- 
sional support  from  those  who  have 
studied  it.  And  why  has  this  effort  been 
made  to  circumvent  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  prejudge  the  findings  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
to  usurp  the  right  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  initiate  all  tax  legisla- 
tion? Because  the  supporters  of  the 
administration  f>osition  know  that  rea- 
son, based  on  facts,  would  inevitably 
prevail  if  the  proper  procedures  for  leg- 
islating were  followed. 

Mr.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  former  Director 
of  the  Budget  and  a  highly  respected 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Chancing  Economy — Emotionalism  Fogs 

Medical  Care  Issue 

(By  Maurice  H.  Stans) 

President  Kennedy  has  repeated  his  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  to  write  a  new  law 
putting  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial secvirity.  It  Is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
hottest  and  least  understood  issues  in  the 
current  session. 

Ever  since  medical  care  for  the  aged  be- 
came a  political  issue  early  In  1960,  it  has 
generated  an  atomic  lot  of  heat  and  a  min- 
imum of  reaUty.  E^ven  today  many  people 
wrongly  seem  to  believe  the  issue  Is  medical 
care  or  no  medical  care.  This  Is  the  result 
of  another  case  of  undue  emotionalism  in 
Washington — a  surge  of  sjonpathy  mis- 
directed toward  an  excess  of  government. 

There  are  no  facts  or  fig\ires.  of  course,  as 
to  how  many  people  there  are  over  65  who 
need  and  want  medical  or  hospital  care  and 
don't  get  it.  Whatever  their  number,  no 
one  in  this  enlightened  country  want^  any- 
one to  suffer  from  that  lack.  The  problem 
has  been,  and  Is.  how  to  find  the  most  sen- 
sible way  to  see  that  they  don't. 

We  do  know  some  facts.  There  are 
nearly  17  million  people  over  65.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  are  not  medically  indi- 
gent. Those  over  65  account  for  9  percent  of 
our  total  population,  and.  despite  the  retire- 
ment majority,  they  stUl  receive  8  percent  of 
all  personal  Incomes. 
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More  than  half  of  those  over  65  have 
coverage  under  some  form  of  health  Insur- 
ance, and  the  number  Is  Increasing  rapidly. 
Millions  more  are  safeguarded  by  their  own 
wealth,  the  resources  of  their  families,  and 
services  of  local  welfare  and  church  agencies. 
Other  millions  are  assured  of  present  or 
future  benefits  by  their  rights  and  privileges 
under  veterans'  benefit  programs.  The  num- 
ber without  adequate  health  protection  Is 
proportionately  small.  It  will  grow  even 
smaller  as  those  now  under  65  and  holding 
an  even  greater  degree  of  coverage  of  their 
medical  needs  move  into  the  over-65  bracket 
with  retirement  protection. 

KERH-MILLS  EHX 

Under  these  conditions,  the  White  House 
and  Secretary  Flemming  in  1960  developed  a 
plan  that  would  fill  the  medical  gap,  what- 
ever it  might  turn  out  to  be.  Under  it,  the 
provision  of  medical  and  hospital  services 
to  all  those  in  need  of  assistance  would  be 
left  to  local  conununities.  The  State  would 
advance  the  cost,  and  Washington  would 
pick  up  60  to  80  percent  of  the  bill,  variable 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  States. 

Depending  on  the  Bcoj)e  of  the  benefits 
covered  and  the  estimates  of  numbers  of 
beneficiaries,  the  Federal  Government's  share 
would  be  something  over  $200  million  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program  and  about  $400  to 
$500  million  In  later  years.  And  it  was  ac- 
cepted that  under  a  widespread  program  like 
this,  these  costs  would  Include  a  fairly 
substantial  amount  which  would  not  repre- 
sent new  protection  but  merely  a  transfer  of 
responsibility  from  existing  sources  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

With  some  changes,  the  Flemming  plan 
was  enacted  as  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  in  the 
1960  session  of  the  Congress.  It  is  now  in 
operation  in  26  States  and  a  dozen  others  are 
moving  toward  it.  Unfortunately,  the  con- 
tinued agitation  for  a  more  expansive  plan 
under  social  security  has  slowed  up  action  in 
some  States.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  present  program  is  inadequate. 

NO  TEST  OF  NEXO  APPLXSO 

The  social  security  proposal  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent In  a  fundamental  way.  It  applies  no 
test  of  need  and  gives  everyone  over  65,  re- 
gardless of  wealth.  Income,  or  other  means, 
the  vested  right  to  submit  medical  and  hos- 
pital bills  to  Washington  to  be  paid.  The 
cost  would  be  paid  by  another  increase  in 
social  security  taxes,  already  scheduled  to 
rise  to  9V4  percent  by  1968,  to  be  shared 
equally  by  working  p>eople  of  all  ages  and 
their  employees.  The  total  annual  cost  of 
this  plan  has  been  estimated  to  be  from  $1.5 
to  $2.5  billion  at  the  start  and  rising  in  later 
years  to  $5  billion  or  more. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
the  social  security  way  would  make  sense,  or 
why  any  worklngman  would  support  It.  It 
would  multiply  the  tax  collections  and  pay- 
ments for  medical  care  eightfold,  tenfold, 
only  to  provide  added  funds  to  give  to  those 
who  didn't  need  them. 

It  would,  in  other  words,  set  up  a  program 
that  benefited  8  or  10  people  for  every  1  that 
needed  help.  To  cite  an  extreme.  It  would 
cover  payments  to  the  Fords,  Rockefellers, 
Morgana,  Harrlmans,  and  other  wealthy  indi- 
viduals over  65.  It  would  mean  that  work- 
ing men  and  women  would  dig  up  taxes  to 
cover  such  expenses  for  Maurice  Stans  when 
he  reaches  65  and  for  millions  of  others  who 
ought  to  meet  their  own  bills.  It  would 
double  the  social  security  bureaucracy, 
which  now  has  32,000  employees  and  a  vast 
forest  of  electronic  machines. 

THSKK    MILLION    UNPROTECTXD 

Despite  this,  it  would  fall  to  protect  3  or 
4  million  people  over  65  who  are  not  eligible 
for  social  security.  And  the  program.  I  feel 
sure,  would  not  stop  at  age  65.  Let's  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Within  a  year  or  so  after- 
it  were  operative,  the  drive  would  begin  to 


lower  the  age  qualification,  especially  since 
the  taxes  would  be  paid  by  younger  em- 
ployees, and  the  pressure  could  continue  un- 
til everyone  was  covered.  And  certainly  the 
administrators  of  the  funds  would  have  to 
fix  limits  and  standards  on  the  kind  of 
medical  care  and  hospital  services  that  would 
qualify. 

By  degrees  we  would  move  Into  a  socializa- 
tion of  medical  and  hospital  practices.  I 
can  understand  why  the  medical  profession 
does  not  want  this,  and,  with  the  ever- 
Increasing  cost  experience  of  Britain  and 
other  countries  as  evidence,  we  should  be- 
ware of  it  here. 

Putting  medical  care  for  the  aged  under  a 
mandatory  social  security  program  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  largest  single  step  we 
could  take  toward  government  paternalism 
and  the  centralized  state.  If  we  want  to  pre- 
serve our  personal  pride,  our  sense  of  char- 
acter and  responsibility,  our  freedom  of 
choice  and  decentralized  government,  we 
ought  to  oppose  this  to  the  fullest.  And  no 
one  will  suffer,  because  the  machinery  al- 
ready in  law  will  take  care  of  everyone  who 
needs  help  at  a  lot  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Stans — the  machinery  is  already  in  law 
to  take  care  of  everyone  who  needs  help 
at  a  lot  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  I  was 
privileged  to  vote,  with  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  in  favor  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
law;  and  it  was  similarly  my  privilege 
to  work  side  by  side  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa within  the  Finance  Committee 
where  the  Kerr  amendment  was  shaped 
and  written. 

Why  should  not  the  Kerr-Mills  law 
be  given  a  chance  to  work? 

Let  us  put  aside  controversy  for  the 
moment  and  identify  one  general  area 
of  agreement. 

Both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  recognized 
the  need  to  help  our  older  people  finance 
the  costs  of  their  health  care,  and  have 
moved  to  meet  that  need. 

We  may  be  at  odds  on  method.  We 
are  not  at  odds  on  the  need  to  act 
effectively  and  wisely. 

We  are  not  here  to  create  campaign 
issues  but  to  discuss  workable  solutions 
to  a  human  problem.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  such  workable  solutions  have  al- 
ready been  found  through  voluntary 
health  insurance,  assistance  programs, 
the  contributions  of  individual  citizens, 
and  the  Kerr-Mills  law  itself. 

To  cast  these  aside  without  fair  trial 
is  to  act  rashly. 

SrMMARY    or    KERK-MILLS    LAW 

Let  me  summarize  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  It  made 
three  ba.sic  changes  in  the  existing  old- 
age  assistance  program,  which  is  cov- 
ered by  title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
These  changes  were  made  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  individual  States  to  improve 
and  extend  medical  services  for  the 
aged. 

The  effect  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law  was 
threefold : 

First.  It  increa.sed  Federal  funds  to  the 
States  in  order  to  provide  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  2,400.000  older  persons  cov- 
ered imder  the  old-age  assistance 
program. 

Second.  It  provided  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States  for  payment  of  part  or 
all  of  the  medical  services  required  by 
aged  persons  with  low  income. 


Third.  It  Instructed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop guides,  or  recommend  standards, 
for  the  use  of  States  in  evaluating  and 
improving  their  programs  of  medical 
services  for  the  aged. 

In  its  previous  form,  title  I  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  provided  Federal  funds 
to  the  States  for  medical  services  to 
those  of  the  aged  determined  to  be  in 
need  by  the  individual  States.  In  turn, 
the  States  gave  those  needy  older  people 
cash  to  pay  for  the  medical  services  they 
required,  or  made  payments  to  those  who 
supplied  the  medical  care — that  is,  the 
physicians,  the  hospitals,  and  the  nuises. 

Such  programs  varied  widely,  State 
by  State,  vmder  the  old  law. 

The  Kerr -Mills  law  changed  this  by 
increasing  the  extent  of  Federal  partici- 
pation, thus  giving  strong  encourage- 
ment to  the  States  to  extend  compre- 
hensive medical  services  covered  under 
the  old-age  assistance  program. 

The  Kerr-Mills  law  further  provided 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  medical  serv- 
ices required  by  those  older  persons  with 
low  Incomes. 

Participation  in  this  Federal-State  pro- 
gram is  optional  with  the  States,  and 
each  State  may  determine  the  extent 
and  character  of  its  own  progrsun,  in- 
cluding standards  of  eligibility  and 
range  of  benefits. 

While  the  Federal  Crovemment  made 
funds  available  to  the  States  for  the 
medical  care  of  those  on  old-age  assist- 
ance, prior  to  passage  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
law,  it  limited  Federal  participation  to  a 
stated  statutory  proportion  of  average 
assistance  expenditures.  The  maximum 
allowed  under  the  old  law  was  $65  per 
person  per  month. 

The  Kerr-Mills  law  as  amended  made 
additional  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
States  of  up  to  $15  per  month  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  $65  maximum. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  program 
ranges  from  50  to  80  percent,  depending 
on  the  per  capita  income  of  the  State, 
when  the  State's  monthly  average  pay- 
ment is  over  $65.  When  the  State's  aver- 
age monthly  payment  is  under  that  fig- 
ure, the  Federal  share  is  set  at  65  to  80 
percent. 

The  effect  of  amending  title  I  was  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  States  could  ex- 
tend their  existing  programs  to  cover 
the  medically  needy.  The  States  were 
not  only  given  the  incentive  to  establish 
such  programs  where  they  did  not  then 
exist,  but  to  extend  programs  inadequate 
in  coverage  and  increase  the  scope  of 
benefits  they  were  then  providing. 

Finally,  the  KeiT-Mills  law  provided 
that  the  State  standard  for  determining 
the  need  for  medical  assistance  could  be 
broadened  substantially  under  the  terms 
of  the  law  and  need  not  be  the  same 
standard  as  that  for  determining  need 
for  assistance  payments. 

Here,  then,  was  the  structure  for  help- 
ing every  aged  person  in  need  of  help, 
whether  on  old-age  assistance,  on  social 
security,  or  on  neither.  So  long  as  a 
need  for  medical  care  existed,  the  State 
could  move  to  meet  that  need  within  a 
flexible,  adaptable  plan. 
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KERa-Mn.1^     PXOVtDED     INCKNTIVXS     TO     STATES 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  offered  great  Incentive  to  a 
number  of  States  with  an  acute  problem 
of  needed  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
Prior  to  its  passage,  those  States  with 
less  than  the  national  per  capita  income 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  get- 
tini,'  such  progi-ams  underway.  But  un- 
der the  new  law,  it  became  possible  for 
a  low-income  State  to  inaugurate  a 
medical  care  program  for  its  older  people 
on  the  financing  basis  of  $1  of  State 
money  to  $4  of  Federal  money. 

The  question  arises.  How  successful  has 
the  Kerr-Mills  law  been  thus  far? 

In  less  than  2  years,  the  Kerr-Mills 
law  has  made  astonishing  strides.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  being 
implemented  as  fast  as,  if  not  faster 
than,  any  previous  Federal-State  match- 
ing program  ever  devised. 

The  following  have  initiated  medical 
care  under  old-age  assistance  since  Kerr- 
Mills  becsune  law : 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  South  Dakota, 
Texas.  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Dela- 
ware is  also  initiating  such  care,  but  has 
not  yet  set  an  effective  date  for  the  pro- 
gram to  begin. 

Medical  care  programs  that  were  al- 
ready in  existence  have  been  expanded 
in  Arkansas.  California.  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Missouri.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  my  own  State  of  Utah.  Ver- 
mont, Virginia.  Washington.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Wisconsin,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Programs  have  been  adopted  for  the 
medically  indigent  under  the  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  facet  of  the  pro- 
gram and  are  now  operating  in  Alabama. 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Ha- 
waii, Idaho,  Illinois.  Kentucky.  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  my 
own  State  of  Utah.  Washington,  West 
Virginia.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Vermont's  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  program  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  this  month.  Georgia 
and  Iowa  enacted  programs  in  1961  but 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  funds  to  put 
those  programs  in  operation. 

FOKTT-Snt    STATES     PAKTICIPATS 

Summing  up.  46  States,  territories, 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  now  taken  advantage  of  one 
or  both  facets  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 
Arizona  and  Delaware,  which  have  now 
initiated  old-age  assistance  medical  care 
programs,  already  had  excellent  assist- 
ance programs  at  the  local  level  which 
included  medical  care,  so  they  will  build 
upon  a  solid  base. 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  this 
is  not  the  record  of  failure.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  record  of  solid  accomplishment. 

Essentially,  the  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  program  is  similar  to  other 
public  assistance  programs,  but  there  are 
several  important  differences.  All  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  have,  as  their 
main  purpose,  the  provision  of  help  to 


a  specific  group  to  the  degree  that  such 
a  group  needs  help.  Programs  of  this 
sort  are  administered  by  the  individual 
States,  with  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion being  based  on  per  capita  income; 
and  eligibility  standards  and  the  amoimt 
of  help  to  be  given  are  left  to  the  States 
themselves. 

The  major  difference  between  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  and  other  public 
assistance  programs  is  that  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  was  set  up  to  provide 
Federal  funds  only  for  medical  and  an- 
cillary services.  The  other  differences 
are  minor,  but  worth  noting:  the  provi- 
sions prohibiting  a  set  length  of  resi- 
dence in  the  State  for  eligibility;  the 
provision  that  residents  temporarily  ab- 
sent from  the  State  be  taken  care  of; 
the  requirement  that  all  counties  within 
the  State  implement  the  program;  and 
the  requirement  that  both  institutional 
and  noninstitutional  care  be  included 
in  the  State  plan. 

Yet  potentially,  depending  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  States  use  it,  the 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program  provides  a  mechanism  for 
financing  whatever  health  services  are 
needed  for  any  person  over  65  years  of 
age  who  cannot  pay  for  them  himself. 

PLAN  IS  FLEXIBLK 

Most  important,  the  plan  is  fiexible 
enough  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
individual's  medical  needs  and  his  ability 
to  pay  for  care — and  still  not  waste  tax 
moneys  on  the  one  hand,  or  destroy  the 
individual's  ability  to  support  himself 
after  his  treatment  has  been  completed 
on  the  other. 

As  of  the  moment,  some  States  have 
set  up  programs  providing  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  health  services  and  elastic 
standards  of  eligibility  under  which  the 
cost  of  services  required  is  weighed 
against  individual  income.  Other  States 
have  comprehensive  services  but  more 
rigid  eligibility  requirements.  Several 
States  provide  relatively  few  types  of 
services  but  have  set  their  eligibility 
regulations  more  broadly.  And  there  are 
some  States,  admittedly,  in  which 
eligibility  requirements  are  set  strin- 
gently and  services  are  likewise  limited. 

Thus,  despite  the  record  of  success 
compiled  by  Kerr-Mills  during  its  brief 
period  of  operation,  the  program  has 
still  not  reached  its  potential.  That  does 
not  mean,  Madam  President,  that  this 
potential  cannot,  or  will  not  be 
achieved — given  a  little  more  time,  and 
a  little  more  encouragement. 

The  latter,  let  me  point  out,  has  been 
notably  lacking. 

Let  me  go  further:  Concerted  efforts 
have  been  made  to  sabotage  the  pro- 
gram's success. 

SABOTAGE   OP   KERR-MILLS 

Ever  since  Congress  passed  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law,  it  has  been  disparaged  by  the 
very  people  who  seek  to  force  social  secu- 
rity medicine  down  our  throats.  They 
have  called  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  a  program  to  pauperize  the  aged 
when  its  purpose  and  effect  have  been  to 
prevent  pauperization;  they  have  said 
medical  assistance  to  the  aged  was  im- 
wieldy  administratively,  while  pointing 
with  pride  to  the  bureaucratic  nightmare 
that  social  security  medicine  would  be- 


come ;  and  they  have  referred  to  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  as  a  pork  barrel 
while  rolling  out  the  succession  of  bar- 
rels that  would  accompany  passage  of 
King-Anderson  type  legislation. 

I  ask  the  Senators  to  consider  the  de- 
gree of  success  Kerr-Mills  would  now  en- 
joy if  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  had  devoted  as  much 
time  and  energy  to  its  support  as  the 
Department  has  devoted  to  downgrading 
the  program  and  hawking  the  adminis- 
tration-backed substitute? 

If  I  have  heard  the  statement  once,  I 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times:  "The 
States  don't  have  enough  money  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  granted  under 
Kerr-Mills." 

From  this,  it  must  logically  follow — or 
so  these  people  suggest — that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  the  only 
solution  through  use  of  the  social  secu- 
rity mechanism. 

I  shall  discuss  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment in  detail  a  little  later.  Madam 
President.  For  now  I  would  simply  like 
to  p>oint  out  that  this  amendment  does 
not  cover  either  mental  hospitals  or 
tuberculosis  hospitals,  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  any  State's  hospital 
expenditures  and  which  are  supE>orted 
by  tax  dollars  raised  v?ithin  the  State. 
So  much  for  the  plight  of  the  States  as 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  seek 
to  alleviate  it. 

The  question  arises  of  why  the  admin- 
istration has  applied  the  brakes  instead 
of  the  accelerator  in  getting  Kerr-Mills 
into  high  gear?  The  answer  is  plain: 
The  more  successful  the  Kerr-Mills  law, 
the  more  chances  diminish  of  passing  a 
King-Anderson  bill  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  ersatz  panic  and  bogus 
emotionalism. 

In  addition  to  the  campaign  against 
Kerr-Mills,  we  have  also  been  subjected 
to  a  barrage  of  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
would  be  outmoded  by  passage  of  some 
old-age  smd  survivors  disability  insur- 
ance oriented  program  like  the  Ander- 
son amendment.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  propagandists  warned,  pas- 
sage was  inevitable — just  a  matter  of 
time. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  States 
were  reluctant  tc  devote  State  funds  to 
a  program  which  seemed  doomed  to  be 
suE>erseded?  Can  the  States  be  blamed 
for  listening  to  Federal  officials  who 
presumably  knew  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about? 

STATES  PROCEED  DELIBERATELT 

Of  course  some  of  the  States  dragged 
their  feet. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  specific  in- 
formation, I  understand  that  authorities 
in  the  State  of  Vermont  adopted  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  and  turned  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  over  to  a 
State  official,  saying  to  him,  "From  now 
until  the  time  the  legislature  again 
meets,  you  are  personally  arid  solely  re- 
sponsible. You  can  decide  what  the 
benefits  will  be.  You  can  decide  what 
the  qualifications  can  be.  You  are  free 
to  change  your  progremi  from  day  to 
day  or  from  week  to  week."  That  pro- 
:;cdure  was  adopted  on  the  theory  that 
by  so  doing,  when  the  legislature  did 
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meet  again,  they  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  write  a  successful 
bill. 

Other  States  moved  cautiously  out  of 
laudable  fiscal  restraint.  Still  others 
regulated  their  pace  to  the  speed  with 
which  information  could  be  gathered  on 
a  number  of  unknown  quantities.  How 
many  of  the  aged  needed  help?  What 
sort  of  help  did  they  need?  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  State  legislatures,  especially 
those  inexperienced  in  the  area  of  state- 
wide vendor  payment  medical  care  pro- 
grams, proceeded  deliberately. 

And  yet,  despite  all  of  these  factors, 
the  Kerr-Mills  law  has  moved  ahead 
faster  than  did  the  medical  vendor  plan 
during  a  comparable  period  following  its 
enactment  in  1950. 

I  submit,  Madam  President,  that  in 
view  of  the  pressures  against  the  rapid 
implementation  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 
its  success  has  not  only  been  astonishing 
but  demonstrative  of  the  program's 
strength. 

To  those  who  attack  the  law  because 
of    its     alleged    administrative    short- 
comings, I  would  reply  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attack  the  administrative  mech- 
anism at  the  Federal  level  without  also 
damning  all  other  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.    To  attack  the   administra- 
tive mechanism  at  the  State  level — which 
was  done,  by  the  way,  long  before  many 
of  the  States  had  even  decided  on  what 
administrative  plan  they  would  adopt — 
is  equally  ridiculous.    This  program  is 
no  more  difficult  to  administer  than  any 
other  statewide  aid  program.    I  will  go 
further:    With    all    of    the    flexibiUty 
allowed  the  States  imder  this  law,  ad- 
ministration   should    be    simpler    than 
that  of  other  public  assistance  programs. 
Can  the  States  afford  to  implement 
Kerr-Mills?    No,  say  the  proponents  of 
the    Anderson    amendment.      But    the 
States  can  afford  social  security  medi- 
cine.   To  this  spurious  arg\iment  I  can 
only  reply  with  the  old-fashioned  obser- 
vation that  all  the  money  spent  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  comes 
from  the  same  place — the  pocket  of  that 
harassed,  put-upon.  ofttimes  forgotten 
man,  the  taxpayer. 

pauper's  oath  argument  not  valid 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  what  may 
be  the  most  nonsensical  argument  used 
against  the  Kerr-Mills  law  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  social  security  approach.  It 
is  the  argument  against  the  means  test — 
the  "pauper's  oath."  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  The  "pauper's  oath" — always 
surrounded  by  quotation  marks,  whether 
spoken  or  written — is  "degradmg"  and 
carries  a  "stigma." 

These  are  words  of  high  semantic  in- 
tensity, chosen  carefully  to  obscure 
meaning  and  cause  the  adrenalin  to  flow. 
No  one  wants  to  be  pauperized,  degraded, 
or  stigmatized.  Madam  President. 
Therefore,  everyone  should  be  in  favor 
of  using  old-age  and  survivors  disability 
insurance  as  a  financial  mechanism  and 
consigning  the  Kerr-Mills  law  to  the 
nethermost  regions,  along  with  child  la- 
bor and  the  60 -hour  week. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senators  that  I  am  four-square  against 
degradation,  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
pauper's  oath,  entirely  against  the  im- 


position of  stigma,  and  perfectly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  means  test. 

I  see  no  contradiction  in  that  state- 
ment. 

The  means  test  came  into  being  as  a 
method  whereby  the  people's  taxes  could 
be  conserved  for  use  where  they  were 
most  needed.  If,  in  the  process  of  dis- 
charging this  fiscal  responsibility,  some 
few  of  the  States  may  have  set  up  means 
tests  which  affront  the  individual's 
pride,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
law  to  prevent  those  States  from  re- 
vising their  procedures  for  determining 
eligibility  for  assistance. 

It  is  not  the  means  test  itself  which 
is  degrading;  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  means  test  is  sometimes  applied. 
We  are,  after  all,  dispensing  tax-sup- 
ported aid.  We  must  do  so  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  applicant's  resources 
and  need — or  turn  every  assistance  pro- 
gram into  a  bonfire  fed  by  tax  dollars. 

Old-age  assistance  requires  a  means 
test  for  the  needy  aged  who  need  money 
to  buy  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and 
who  must  have  medical  care  provided 
for  them. 

Aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled — all  require  means  tests. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration 
provides  low-rent  housing  for  persons  of 
low  income,  which  involves  a  means  test. 
Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  invoke  a  means  test  in  determining 
what  farmers  can  obtain  financial  as- 
sistance in  building,  improving  or  re- 
pairing their  farm  dwellings  and  out- 
buildings. 

The  school  lunch  program  involves  a 
means  test.  Veterans'  pensions  are  based 
on  the  veteran's  annual  income — a 
means  test  again.  Veterans'  widows  and 
children  receive  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  need — a  means  test. 

There  has  been  no  outcry  that  I  have 
ever  heard  about  the  means  test  re- 
quired for  non-service-connected  care  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

And  is  not  a  means  test  involved  in 
reducing  or  withholding  payments  under 
old-age  and  survivors  disability  insur- 
ance to  beneficiaries  who  earn  more  than 
a  specified  amount  each  year. 

For  that  matter,  does  not  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  provide  a  means  test  by 
automatically  labeling  every  person  over 
65  as  a  medical  indigent? 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  the  Sena- 
tor's losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  which  is  Calen- 
dar No.  1593  (H.R.  11737),  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research,  development,  and  opera- 
tion; construction  of  facilities;  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation;  construction 
of  facihtles;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  allow  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Seamans.  Jr.,  Associate  Administra- 
tor of  NASA ;  Mr.  Ralph  Ulmer,  Director 
of  Facilities  Coordination:  and  Mr.  Al- 
bert P.  Siebert.  Director  of  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration; all  of  NASA,  to  be  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  assist  dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  11737,  the 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  H.R.  11737,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  research  and  development, 
construction  and  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes.  H.R.  11737  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  vote.  The  measure 
received  unanimous  support  from  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  after  a  tiiorough  study  of  our 
national  program  to  develop  and  explore 
space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  original  administration  request 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1963  was  $3,787,- 
276,000.  After  a  thorough  review  by  the 
House  CoDMnittee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  House  recommended  a  net 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  $116,114,000. 
The  Senate  Space  Conmiittee.  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  NASA  budget, 
agreed  substantially  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  House.  Subsequent 
to  the  action  by  the  House,  a  new  re- 
quest for  $32  million  to  acquire  nearly 
15.000  additional  acres  of  land  at  Cape 
Canaveral  was  made  to  the  Senate.  That 
request  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  NASA  administration, 
and  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
While  the  Senate  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $60,760,750  in  the  budget  re- 
quested, it  agreed  to  the  additional  $32 
million  request  and  $1  million  for  a  high 
energy  fuel  program,  resulting  in  a  total 
reduction  of  $37,760,750  in  the  adminis- 
tration's budget.  In  addition,  the  bill 
contains  a  supplemental  request  for  fiscal 
year  1962  in  the  amount  of  $71  million. 
This  request  was  approved  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  committee  last 
year  and  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  was  pending  in  the  House.  They  re- 
quested it  be  put  into  the  general  au- 
thorization bill,  rather  than  acting  on  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  had  passed. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  briefly  the 
House  committee's  budget  adjustments 
and  the  related  action  taken  by  our  com- 
mittee. The  reductions  involved  two 
areas:  The  first,  research,  development, 
and  operation;  and  the  second,  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  specifics  are  set  forth  In  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  are  available  to  each 
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Senator,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>oint  the  details  on  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  the  bill  and  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  in  the  reductions  and 
additions  as  heretofore  specified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

seskarch,   devklopmknt,    and    operation 

The  House  committee  reduced  the  NASA's 
budget  request  of  $2,9«8.278,000  for  research, 
development,  and  operation  by  M3.616.250. 
These  reductions  would  affect  Project  Mer- 
cury, the  scientific  satellite  program,  and 
the  lunar  and  planetary  program.  With  the 
exception  of  a  reduction  in  Project  Prospec- 
tor, we  did  not  agree  with  the  House  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

Project  Mercniry:  Specifically,  the  Hovise 
recommended  a  $1  mlUlon  reduction  In 
Project  Mercury  on  the  base  that  all  of  the 
three  remaining  Mercury  capsiiles  would  not 
b«  launched.  Since  the  House  action,  we 
have  had  the  sticceasful  three-orbit  Mercury 
flight  of  Comdr.  Scott  Carpenter.  NASA's 
present  plans  call  for  using  the  remaining 
Mercuries  in  slx-orblt  flights.  We  do  not 
agree  that  this  vital  program  should  be  cur- 
tailed. Thus,  »  reduction  In  funding  for 
the  Mercury  project  is  not  indorsed. 

Scientific  satellites:  The  House  conunlt- 
tee  recommended  a  level  of  effort  reduction 
of  $8,758,250  In  the  sclenUflc  satellite  pro- 
gram. Tills  has  been  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram and  has  put  our  Nation  in  a  leading 
position  in  th«  space  aciences.  The  NASA 
has  testified  that  they  are  operating  on  a  very 
tight  budget  In  this  area  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  funds  would  result  in  curtailment  of 
the  program.  'We  do  not  wUh  to  see  this 
program  reduced  In  scope  or  extended  in 
time.  Thus,  ve  do  not  support  the  position 
of  the  House  with  regard  to  reducing  pro- 
gram funds. 

Lunar  and  planetary  program:  In  the 
lunar  and  planetary  program  the  Ho\iae 
committee  recommended  a  general  level  of 
effort  reduction  of  $23,558,000  and  a  specific 
elimination  of  Project  Prospector.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  ganeral  program  is  of  extreme 
Importance  to  the  Nation  from  scientific  as 
well  as  from  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram considerations.  Further,  we  believe 
that  the  program  is  operating  with  a  tight 
budget,  a  budget  that  does  not  allow  for 
contingencies  In  a  difficult  program.  On 
this  basis  we  do  not  recommend  a  reduction 
in  the  general  program.  The  Prospector 
Project  is  another  matter.  Although  the 
Prospector  concept  may  prove  to  be  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  moon  and  become  Important  to 
the  manned  lunar  landing  program,  we  do 
not  believe  It  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
require  $10,400,000  In  fiscal  year  1963  to  sup- 
port Its  development.  We  recommend  It  be 
the  subject  of  continued  In-house  study,  at 
a  level  of  about  $400,000,  to  define  the  de- 
tails of  Its  mission  or  missions  and  Its  con- 
figuration. 

CONSTROcnOK  OT  rACnjTIES 

NASA  requested  $818,998,000  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
House  reduced  this  amount  by  $82,797,750. 
Your  committee  agrees  with  some  of  the 
House's  actions  and  recommends  a  reduction 
in  the  requested  budget  of  $60,760,750.  In 
addition  the  committee  recommends  ap- 
proval of  a  new  NASA  request,  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  $32  mUllon  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  land  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  the  addition  of  $1  million  for 
high  energy  fuels  faciUty.  This  results  in  a 
net  reduction  of  $27,760,750  in  the  construc- 
tion of  faciliUe*  budget. 
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The  major  reduction  actions  taken  by  the 
House  Involve  the  following: 

Nova  launch  complex,  AMR —$00,630,000 

Advanced     Saturn     complex. 

AMR -3,000.000 

Pacmty  planning  and  design.       —5,  000, 000 

Nova     stage     test     facilities, 

MTP -12,000,000 

Johannesburg  antenna  facil- 
ity   -298,600 

Woomera  antenna  facility -298,  500 

Par  East  station  data  acqui- 
sition  faculty —1,940,000 

Our  committee  agreed  only  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  Nova  launch  complex  at 
AMR.  I  will  discuss  this  item  and  the 
others  shortly. 

As  noted  In  the  report  of  oxu*  committee, 
we  agreed  with  the  House  on  their  other 
reduction  In  budget  estimates  imder  "Con- 
strycUon  of  Facilities."  These  reductions 
total  $130,750  and  represent  a  5-percent  re- 
duction in  the  requested  budget.  The  com- 
mittee believes  as  does  the  Hotise  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  economy  that  can  be  effected 
in  the  preparation  of  sites,  utility  installa- 
tion, and  construction  at  certain  sites.  The 
following  sites  are  involved : 

Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center -$33,750 

Jet    Propulsion    Laboratory —13,000 

Langiey  Research  Center —11.000 

Marshall  Space  Plight  Center —5,500 

Various  locations —53,250 

Wallops  station —14,250 

Nova  launch  complex:  Construction  of  fa- 
cility funds  for  the  Nova  launch  complex 
were  deleted  from  the  budget  by  the  House 
on  the  assumption  that  construction  would 
not  begin  this  fiscal  year.  In  reviewing  this 
matter  with  the  NASA  It  was  evident  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  preliminary  work 
would  be  required,  acquisition  of  land,  prep- 
aration of  the  site,  and  facility  design;  before 
actual  constrtiction  could  begin.  We  there- 
fore concur  with  the  House  action.  The  re- 
moval of  $60,630,000  from  the  item  leaves 
$16,870,000  for  preliminary  work  on  this  large 
complex. 

Advanced  Saturn  complex.  AMR:  The 
budget  request  for  the  Advanced  Saturn 
complex  at  AMR  was  reduced  by  the  House 
by  $3  million.  We  do  not  concur  with  this 
reduction.  The  House  took  Its  action  on  the 
basis  that  the  NASA  Includes  In  Its  cost 
estimate  for  this  facility  the  cost  of  the 
most  expensive  launch  vehicle  transfer  sys- 
tem It  has  under  study.  This  transfer  sys- 
tem will  take  an  assembled  laxmch  vehicle 
from  an  assembly  building  to  the  launch 
stand.  Two  transport  techniques  are  under 
study  now,  a  rail  system  and  a  canal  system. 
The  rail  system  appears  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pensive system.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  force  a  technical  decision  in  this 
critical  facility  by  the  elimination  of  funds. 
Thus,  we  do  not  concur  with  the  action  of 
the  House  on  this  item. 

Facility  planning  and  design:  The  House 
reduced  the  budget  for  facility  planning 
and  design  by  $5  miUion.  Their  action  was 
taken  with  the  thought  that  the  NASA's  re- 
programing  authority  could  be  used  to  sat- 
isfy this  requirement.  We  do  not  agree 
with  this  philosophy.  In  an  expanding  pro- 
gram with  no  room  for  contingencies,  it 
does  not  appear  practical  to  depend  on  un- 
known sources  of  funds  for  basic  program 
needs.  We  believe  the  funds  requested  are 
essential  to  the  timely,  effective  conduct  of 
the  NASA's  programs. 

Nova  stage  test  facilities,  Mississippi  test 
facility:  The  NASA  request  for  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  Nova  stage  test  facility  at  the 
Mlaaissippl  test  facility  was  reduced  by  $12 
million  by  the  House.  This  deduction  was 
predicated  on  the  thought  that  the  situation 
at  Mississippi  test  faculty  was  analogous 
to  that  at  AMR;  the  prerequisite  preliminary 


work  could  not  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
start  of  construction  in  fiscal  year  1963.  Ac- 
tually the  situation  is  not  the  same  at  the 
two  sites.  The  land  at  Mississippi  test  fa- 
culty should  be  in  the  control  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  by  Aug\ist  of  this  year.  The  facUities 
to  be  constructed  are  static  test  stands.  Al- 
though they  will  be  larger  than  any  this 
country  has  built  before  their  design  Is 
based  on  available  technology.  A  reduction 
of  funds  for  this  facility  wiU  serve  to  delay 
the  development  and  use  of  this  important 
test  site.  We  recommend  that  the  Senate 
endorse  the  budget  requested  for  this  fa- 
cility. 

Johannesburg  and  Wocnnera  antenna 
facilities :  The  total  reducUon  of  $597,000  for 
facilities  at  these  stations,  by  the  House, 
was  based  on  the  thought  that  a  firm  de- 
sign does  not  exist  and  thus  detailed  cost 
estimates  could  not  be  made.  It  has  been 
determined  that  the  NASA  does  have  firm 
designs  for  these  stations  and  a  full  appre- 
ciation for  the  funds  required.  The  designs 
for  the  existing  stations  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia  are  to  be  used  in  the  design  of  the 
faculties  to  be  established  at  Johannesbxirg 
and  Woomera.  It  Is  felt  that  a  reduction  in 
funding  for  these  stations  would  delay  their 
completion  and  reduce  the  support  needed 
by  the  expanding  space  science  and  applica- 
tion satellite  programs. 

Far  East  station  and  data  acquisition  fa- 
cmty:  On  the  premise  that  the  NASA  had 
not  selected  a  site  for  the  Far  East  station 
and  thtis  was  not  In  a  position  to  define  fa- 
cility costs,  the  Hoxise  reduced  the  requested 
budget  stations  in  existence  or  under  con- 
struction. These  stations  are  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Experience  Indicates  that  all 
these  stations  have  or  will  cost  In  excess  of 
$5  mUllou.  Based  on  this  experience,  we 
feel  the  NASA  has  been  realistic  in  establish- 
ing the  cost  of  Par  East  stations  at  an  est!-' 
mate  of  $6  million,  especially  In  view  of  addi- 
tional costs  for  such  Items  as  shipping, 
skilled  labor,  redundancy  of  equipment,  and 
the  Installation  of  reliable  ground  com- 
munication ties  to  the  United  States.  Thus, 
your  committee  does  not  recommend  a  re- 
duction in  construction  of  faculties  funds 
for  the  Par  East  station. 

I  would  like  to  call  yoiir  attention  to  two 
special  Items;  first,  additional  funds  for 
construction  of  a  high-energy  fuel  test  fa- 
cility— an  item  not  requested  in  the  NASA 
budget — and  second,  a  request  for  additional 
funds  to  acquire  15.000  acres  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  north  of  the  planned  faculties 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  a  high- 
energy  fuel  test  facility,  the  House  In  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  conducting  addi- 
tional studies  In  this  area  provided  $600,000 
for  such  construction  at  the  Mississippi  test 
facility.  As  we  noted  in  our  report,  this 
committee  agrees  that  additional  work  should 
be  done  In  the  area  of  high-energy  fuel  for 
the  upper  stages  of  launch  vehicles  and  pro- 
poses that  another  $500,000  be  made  available 
for  sudies  in  the  area  of  high-energy  fuels. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  of  a 
research  nature  the  committee  felt  that  this 
facility  should  be  located  at  a  research 
laboratory.  Consequently,  the  location  of 
this  authority  was  moved  from  Mississippi 
test  facility  to  the  Lewis  Research  Center  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  the 
NASA  presented  to  the  committee  a  new 
requirement  for  additional  funds  for  land 
at  Cape  Canaveral.  Your  committee  concur- 
red on  this  requirement.  As  you  know  this 
matter  has  been  coordinated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  land  to  be  acqtiired  will  per- 
mit the  NASA  reserve  for  site  expansion, 
adequate  safety  zone  between  the  launch 
operation  and  inhabited  areas  for  the 
planned  lunar  program  and  future  space 
programs  requiring  large  launch  vehicles. 
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I  should  also  like  to  mention  the  propoeed 
NASA  Space  Radiation  Effects  Laboratory. 
This  Laboratory  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  design  of  future  spacecraft  in  determin- 
ing the  structure  required  to  protect  against 
the  hazards  of  radiation  In  space.  The  Lab- 
oratory will  be  located  near  the  Langley  Re- 
search Center  at  Langley  Field.  Va. 

The  NASA  site  selection  committee  has 
met  and  after  reviewing  a  number  of  possible 
sites  has  recommended  that  the  Laboratory 
be  built  on  an  existing  piece  of  Oovernment- 
owned  land  approximately  halfway  between 
Langley  Field  and  Williamsburg.  Va.  On 
the  basis  of  this  recommendation  NASA 
headquarters  is  preparing  to  coordinate  the 
land  transfer  and  preparation  of  necessary 
documents.  The  transfer  is  being  coordi- 
nated with  the  other  Government  agencies 
Involved,  the  TJ.S.  Air  Force,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Final  NASA  headquarters  approval  is  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  land 
transfer  has  been  cleared  and  congressional 
approval  received. 

In  summary,  our  conunittee  recommends  a 
reduction  in  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1963  re- 
search, development,  and  operation  program 
budget  request  of  $10  million.  The  recom- 
mended reduction  in  the  requested  construc- 
tion of  facilities  budget  is  »60.760,760.  We 
recommend  also  construction  of  facilities 
budget  additions  of  $32  million  for  new  land 
acquisition  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  high-energy  fuel  test  facilities  at  the 
Lewis  Research  Center.  Thus,  the  total 
reconunended  reduction  in  the  NASA's  fis- 
cal year  1963  budget  is  $37,760,750. 

This  action  will  allow  the  NASA  a  budget 
of  $3,749,515,250  for  fiscal  year  1963.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  NASA  can  support  effectively 
its  fiscal  year  1963  program  with  this 
funding. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
after  line  23,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  7.  Section  201(f)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence: 

"Other  provisions  of  law  or  regulations 
relating  to  government  employment  (except 
those  relating  to  pay  and  retirement)  shall 
apply  to  council  employees  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  chairman  to  the  extent  that 
such  provisions  are  applicable  to  employees 
in  the  ofQce  of  the  Vice  President." 

Renumber  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  submitted  to  and 
agreed  to  by  the  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle; 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  and  other 
members  of  that  committee;  and  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  ask  that  it  may  be  favorably 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  as  amended  be  favorably 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  confer  with  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee.  I  believe  the  bill  has 
their  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  bill  had  the  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers suggested  that  in  the  event  an  ef- 
fort were  made  by  others  to  amend  the 
bill  with  reference  to  the  total  amovmt 
of  the  authorization,  he  would  reserve 
the  right  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
position  on  such  amendment,  but  that 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  unanimously  by 
the  committee  had  his  approval. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  merely  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  this  is  an  astronomical  sum 
we  are  dealing  with.  I  am  sure  that, 
since  this  is  an  authorization  bill,  the 
appropriation  requests  will  receive  fur- 
ther scrutiny  at  the  proper  time  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  a  Member  of  the  Senate  wishes 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  bill. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little 
time  for  him  to  arrive  in  the  Chamber. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  be  recognized  to 
finish  his  remarks  which  he  so  graciously 
interrupted  to  permit  us  to  return  to  a 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

OTHKR    EXAMPLES    AVAn.ABL.1 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  go  on  Indefinitely  with  other  exam- 
ples— like  the  programs  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  old,  disabled,  or  indigent 
Indians;  like  our  surplus  food  programs; 
like  our  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices; like  our  programs  for  crippled 
children;  like  our  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  loan  program,  under  which 
student  loans  are  granted  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  made 
my  point:  in  government  or  In  private 
life,  we  help  those  who  need  our  help) — 
and  neither  give  nor  force  our  tax  or 
philanthropic  dollars  on  those  who  are 
not  in  need  of  them. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  favor 
the  Kerr -Mills  law  and  find  it  sound. 

The  funds  for  this  program  are  de- 
rived from  general  revenue,  to  which  the 
entire  taxpaying  population  contributes 
according  to  its  ability  to  pay.    Contrast 


this  with  the  payroll  tax  called  for  under 
the  Anderson  amendment  and  similar 
proposals.  Under  such  a  social  security 
taxing  mechanism,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  some  40  percent  of  the  national 
income  would  make  no  contribution  to 
the  fund. 

In  other  words,  the  burden  would  fall 
heaviest  upon  those  taxpayers  earning 
$5,200  or  less  a  year;  and  a  man  earning 
$5,200  a  year  would  pay  the  same  tax 
as  a  man  earning  $52,000  a  year.  To 
com{)ound  that  inequity,  the  health  serv- 
ices provided  In  the  amendment  would 
be  furnished  to  the  elderly  with  no  con- 
sideration given  to  their  ability  to  pay 
for  them.  Millions  of  older  people  can 
pay  the  costs  of  their  health  care  and 
are  doing  so  now  In  a  wide  variety  of 
ways.  Why,  then,  should  younger  work- 
ers assume  this  unneeded  burden?  Why 
should  young  families,  during  the  period 
of  maximum  expense  when  there  are 
mortgages  to  meet,  children  to  clothe 
and  feed,  insurance  to  keep  up,  college 
educations  to  be  financed,  savings  to  be 
accumulated,  assume  the  expense  of 
health  care  for  millions  of  older  people 
who  do  not  want  it  and  have  not  asked 
for  It? 

THE    PEESENT    SOCIAL    SBCUHrrT     Dn.EUMA 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security  pro- 
gram already  faces  some  very  serious 
problems,  resulting  from  the  built-in  im- 
balance In  the  system.  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  for  July  2,  1962,  had  an 
excellent  article  pointing  out  some  of 
the  inequities  of  the  present  system  and 
some  of  the  fiscal  problems  facing  the 
social  security  system. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  article,  the 
social  security  commitment  for  today's 
workers  is  $624  billion.  The  fund  now 
has  only  $22  billion.  Taxes  paid  in  by 
present  workers  and  their  employers 
will  total  an  estimated  $282  billion.  This 
leaves  a  gap  of  $320  billior  which  must 
come  from  somewhere;  and  the  only 
place  it  can  come  from  is  the  social 
security  taxes  paid  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  present-day  workers. 

In  other  words,  social  security  is  a  real 
bargain  for  those  who  are  receiving 
benefits  today;  but  in  a  few  years  every 
worker  will  be  paying  in  much  more  than 
he  can  expect  to  get  out.  in  order  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  being  paid  out  today. 

If  that  is  not  the  case,  we  wlU  go  on 
stretching  the  burden  further  and  fur- 
ther into  future  generations.  This  situ- 
ation is  a  result  of  the  unwillingness  of 
Congress  to  keep  the  social  security  pro- 
gram fiscally  sound.  Congress  has  been 
too  willing  to  buy  votes  by  making 
changes  in  social  security  benefits  which 
just  were  not  financially  feasible. 

We  must  not  compound  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  by  making  similar  mistakes 
today.  Those  who  say  that  participation 
in  the  social  security  medical  care  pro- 
gram will  establish  a  right  based  uix>n 
the  money  the  participant  has  paid  in 
are  misleading  the  public.  The  benefits 
will  bear  no  more  relationship  to  partici- 
pation than  is  the  case  with  the  present 
system,  and  we  will  be  saddling  our 
future  generations  with  a  terrible  bur- 
den, one  which  may  threaten  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  security  system 
itself. 
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It  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  would 
approve  so  unsound  a  program  when  a 
far  more  equitable  system — the  Kerr- 
Mills  law — already  is  in  existence. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  U.S.  News 
ti  World  Report  article  is  so  significant, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Utah  have  had  MAA  since  our  State  leg- 
islature passed  the  public  assistance  act 
of  1961.  Our  State  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  initiated  the  program  nearly 
a  year  ago  to  the  day — on  July  1,  1961. 

The  legislation  passed  in  Utah  allowed 
the  department  of  public  welfare  to  ex- 
ercise its  discretion  in  establishing  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  eligibility 
and  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  program. 

Rather  than  to  leap  blindly  into  a  new 
plan  with  which  we  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience, we  in  Utah  launched  our  MAA 
program  on  a  relatively  modest  basis. 
Benefits  were  limited  to  physicians'  and 
hospital  services,  and  eligibility  was  re- 
stricted to  State  residents  over  65  with 
limited  resources. 

How  limited  could  those  resources  be? 

We  set  the  net  value  of  liquid  assets  at 
$1,000  or  less  for  a  single  applicant,  or 
$2,000  for  a  couple  or  family.  We  set 
the  net  value  of  other  personal  or  real 
property  at  $10,000  cr  less,  not  includ- 
ing a  home  owned  and  occupied,  or  a 
necessary  automobile.  We  set  the 
amount  of  net  Income  at  $110  a  month 
for  single  applicants  and  $170  a  month 
for  married  couples. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  re- 
cipient would  have  to  pay  the  first  $20 
per  quarter  or  90 -day  benefit  period  for 
any  physician's  services,  and  the  first 
$50  for  inpatient  hospital  admission. 
The  department  then  undertook  to  pay 
all  amounts  In  excess  of  these  deductible 
factors. 

In  other  words.  Utah  designed  its  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  major  medical  or 
catastrophic  medical  expenses. 

Now  all  of  this  soimds  like  a  very  mod- 
est start.  But  as  experience  was  devel- 
oped with  th«  program,  we  broadened 
our  benefits. 

By  December  1,  1961,  the  public  wel- 
fare commission  had  authorized  the 
payment  of  nursing  home  care  under 
MAA,  and  the  pasrment  of  drug  bills  up 
to  $15  a  month  for  individuals  in  nursing 
homes. 

By  April  1.  1962.  we  had  eliminated 
the  $20  deductible  for  physicians' 
services. 

And  as  time  went  on,  we  also  discov- 
ered that  our  administrative  costs  were 
running  far  less  than  anticipated.  MAA 
is  now  1  year  old  in  Utah. 

Let  me  now  read  to  the  Senate,  with 
considerable  pride,  this  recent  report  of 
further  progress.  It  appeared  in  the 
Dcseret  News  of  June  1. 
State  Plans  To  Triple  Aid  to  Aged — Medi- 
cal Peoc&am  To  Ease  ELiciBiLmr,  Boost 

Outlay 

(By  Clarence  Barker) 
The  Joint  State-Federal  program  of  pro- 
viding    medical     assistance     to     the     aged 


(MAA)  In  Utah  will  be  accelerated  by  ap- 
proximately three  times  its  present  cost,  be- 
ginning July  1. 

Ward  C.  Holbrook,  State  welfare  commis- 
sion chairman,  announced  Friday  that  the 
payments,  after  that  date,  will  be  liberalized 
and  eligibility  requirements  will  be  lowered. 

The  MAA  program  is  intended  primarily  to 
aid  persons  over  65  years  of  age  who  are  un- 
able to  quaUfy  for  old-age  assistance  (OAA) 
because  of  their  Incomes,  but  who  are  stUl 
unable  to  pay  for  adequate  medical  service. 

AMA    CNDORJSEBiIEirr 

The  program  is  endorsed  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  other  groups. 

Utah  Is  one  of  27  States  which  enacted 
legislation  to  Implement  the  Federal 
program. 

"Although  the  Utah  program  has  been  in 
operation  since  last  July,  relatively  few  of 
our  estimated  65,000  persons  over  65  have 
taken  advantage  of  it."  Mr.  Holbrook  said. 

During  the  10  months,  which  ended  April 
30.  only  $400,000  in  State  and  Federal  funds 
had  been  spent  on  the  program. 

The  liberalized  program  to  begin  July  1 
will  Increase  costs  approximately  three  times. 

TRANSPCaKEO    TO    MAA 

In  recent  months,  needy  aged  persons  In 
nursing  homes,  which  are  qualifled  to  give 
medical  services,  have  been  transferred  from 
old-age  assistance  to  MAA,  thus  relieving  a 
stringency  in  OAA. 

Changes  in  the  program  will  be  as  foUows: 

Persons  over  65  with  monthly  Incomes  of 
leas  than  $125  per  person  or  $200  per  couple 
may  qualify.  The  previovis  ceUings  were 
$110  and  $170  respectively. 

Deductible  factors  requiring  those  receiv- 
ing help  to  pay  the  first  $20  of  doctors'  fees 
and  the  first  $50  of  hospital  costs  wUl  be 
eliminated.  This  means  that  persons  quali- 
fying wUl  not  have  to  pay  any  portion  of 
the  costs  of  doctors'  services  or  hospi- 
talization. 

OTHEE    rUNDS 

The  welfare  department  wUl  pay  for 
needed  drugs  up  to  a  maxlmimi  of  $15  a 
month  and  for  dental  care  and  eye  care,  in- 
cluding purchase  of  glasses  and  dentures. 

Mr.  Holbrook  said  the  1961  legislature  ap- 
proprlnted  $1.25  million  for  MAA  which  made 
available  $2.3  million  Federal  matching 
money,  for  a  total  of  $3.55  mUllon  State  and 
Federal  money. 

The  program  as  now  planned  will  cost  $2.4 
million  for  the  2-year  period,  ending  June 
30,  1963. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  still  opportunity  for  further  liberaliza- 
tion. 

I  have  only  one  further  comment  to 
make  on  the  Utah  experience,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

MANT  STATES  MAKE  HASTE  SLOWLT 

It  indicates  to  me  that  many  States 
are,  like  Utah,  making  haste  slowly.  If 
our  experience  is  significant,  and  I  sus- 
pect it  is.  the  financial  need  and  ill 
health  of  the  aged  have  been  violently 
exaggerated.  Of  the  estimated  65,000 
persons  eligible  for  help  under  Utah's 
MAA  program,  relatively  few  have  taken 
advantage  of  that  help.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  there  can  be  only  one  major 
reason  for  this:  Most  of  those  65.000 
people  are  self-sustaining  until  serious 
illness  strikes.  When  that  happens.  Utah 
stands  ready  to  help.  But  for  the  great 
majority  of  our  older  people,  the  need 
for  help  arises  less  often  than  the  Na- 
tion has  been  led  to  believe  by  those  who 
support  social  security  health  care. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  Is 
the  increasing  ability  of  private  health 


insurance  to  cushion  the  financial  shock 
of  illness. 

It  is  a  longstanding  principle,  Mr. 
President,  that  government  should  act 
only  when  private  resources  and  Initia- 
tive have  failed  to  meet  a  public  need. 
It  Is  therefore  germane,  at  this  point, 
to  Inquire  how  well  private  resources  are 
doing. 

The  answer  Is  reassuring.  As  of  the 
middle  of  last  year,  53  percent  of  all 
persons  65  and  over  were  protected  by 
some  form  of  voluntary  health  insurance. 
I  realize  that  some  will  immediately  re- 
spond to  this  figure  by  pointing  out  that 
47  percent  are  therefore  without  insur- 
ance protection — for,  while  the  optimist 
win  say  the  bottle  is  half  full,  the  pes- 
simist will  say  the  bottle  Is  half  empty. 

But  the  fact  that  53  percent  of  the 
aged  have  health  insurance  has  more 
meaning  than  this  figure  alone  would 
suggest.  We  must  think  of  that  figure 
in  terms  of  the  growth  it  represents. 
The  truth  is  that  the  amount  of  health 
insurance  owned  by  the  aged  Is  growing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rate  at  which 
the  insurance  owned  by  the  population 
as  a  whole  is  growing.  This  can  readily 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered 
that  only  26  percent  of  persons  65  or 
over  had  health  insurance  of  any  kind 
in  March  of  1952.  By  contrast.  59  per- 
cent of  persons  of  all  ages  were  covered 
as  of  1952,  while  74  percent,  or  more 
than  135  million  people,  were  covered 
as  of  the  end  of  1961. 

This  means,  then,  that  while  cover- 
age for  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
rose  15  percent  from  1952  to  1961,  cov- 
erage for  our  aged  citizens  showed  an 
amazing  jump  of  more  than  50  percent. 
And  while  the  percentage  figure  has 
doubled,  the  number  of  persons  covered 
has  tripled — from  3  to  9  millions. 

Furthermore,  some  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  aged  are  not  in  the  market  for 
health  insurance  because  their  health 
care  is  provided  through  old-age  assist- 
ance programs  that  predate  the  Kerr- 
MUls  bill.  We  can  therefore  conclude — 
with  considerable  safety — that  70  per- 
cent of  the  aged  who  want  voluntary 
and  Government  health  insurance  now 
have  It. 

PERCENTAGE    WITH    IWSUEANCE   INCRSASIKC 

We  can  aLso  conclude  that  this  per- 
centage will  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  Health  Insurance  Institute  of 
America  estimates  that  by  the  end  of 
1965,  80  percent  of  the  aged  needing  and 
wanting  protection  will  be  Insured.  The 
figure  is  expected  to  climb  up  to  90  per- 
cent by  1970. 

Why.  then,  is  It  sensible  to  adopt  such 
permanent  methods  as  the  Anderson 
amendment  to  a  problem  which  is  tem- 
porary in  nature?  Again.  I  must  reply 
that  the  unseemly  haste  with  which  we 
are  urged  to  pass  such  legislation — lest 
it  become  an  issue  in  the  fall  election,  to 
quote  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico — is  because  if  this 
measure  is  not  passed  soon,  any  justifica- 
tion for  its  consideration  will  evaporate 
before  its  proponents'  eyes. 

The  extent  of  the  growth  of  voluntary 
Insurance  and  its  availability  to  the  aged 
at  a  reasonable  cost  are  borne  out  by  a 
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recent  publication  of  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Institute,  entitled  "Guaranteed 
Lifetime  Health  Insurance:  For  Persons 
Over  65;  For  Persons  Under  65." 

This  report  shows  that  more  than  80 
insurance  companies  are  now  providing 
a  total  of  157  health  insurance  plans 
and  policies  for  persons  in  or  near  re- 
tirement. 

KECENT    DEVB-OPMENTS 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  recent  developments  in  the  health 
insurance  field  are  well  worth  noting: 

First.  There  are  now  mass  enrollment 
programs  imder  which  guaranteed  re- 
newable coverage  is  offered  to  anyone  65 
or  over,  regardless  of  his  present  or  past 
condition  of  health.  Almost  a  million 
aged  persons  have  enrolled  in  these  pro- 
grams within  the  past  3  years. 

Second.  Many  companies  swe  now  of- 
fering guaranteed  renewable  policies  to 
those  over  age  65,  with  benefits  as  high 
as  $10,000  and  coverage  for  in  and  out 
of  hospital  expenses — including  the  costs 
of  physicians,  drugs,  and  private-duty 
nurses. 

Third.  Those  now  retired  are  eligible 
to  enroll  in  group  plans.  An  example  of 
this  is  the  group  plan  issued  to  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Fourth.  The  Connecticut  age  65  plan 
breaks  new  ground.  It  is  issued  by  a 
group  of  insurance  companies  under 
special  State  legislation  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  companies  involved.  Two 
coverages  are  available,  the  higher  pro- 
viding $10,000  maximum  major  medical 
benefits.  Enrollment  is  open  to  all.  re- 
gardless of  past  or  present  health  status. 
It  is  significant  that  other  States  have 
passed,  or  are  now  considering,  bills  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Fifth.  Increasingly,  group  health  in- 
surance plans  are  being  written  or 
broadened  to  continue  coverage  after 
retirement.  Often  the  employer  pays 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  retiree's 
benefits  under  these  group  programs. 

Sixth.  A  nationwide  Blue  Shield  pro- 
gram of  surgical  and  medical  care 
benefits  has  been  developed  for  all  per- 
sons over  age  65,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  $3  a  month  a  person. 

The  important  thing  is  that  voluntary 
health  insurance  is  contributing  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  cushioning  our 
aged  population  against  the  financial 
shocks  of  health  care.  The  health  in- 
surance industry  is  a  dynamic,  creative 
partner  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments; and  it  is  developing  the  answers 
within  the  free-enterprise  system. 

A  byproduct  of  the  great  strides  being 
made  by  the  insurance  industry  is.  per- 
haps, even  more  important  in  terms  of 
the  future.  I  am  speaking.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  ever -increasing  number  of 
Ameircans  who  will  own  adequate 
health  policies  when  they  move  into  the 
retirement  years. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROGRESS 

To  give  the  Senate  an  idea  of  how  vast 
the  Nation's  progress  in  the  health  in- 
surance field  is.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  from  the  Health  In- 
surance News  of  June  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mori    Than     135    Miluon    Persons    Have 
Health     Insttraiccs/     BEMxrrr     Patments 
Topped  $63  Billion  nr  1961 
More  than  136  million  Americans — 74  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  population — had  some 
form  of  health  Insurance  at  the  end  of  1961, 
the  Health  Insurance  CouncU  said  today  In 
reporting  on  Its  16th  annual  survey  of  the 
extent  of  voluntary  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage In  the  United  States.     The  survey  Is 
based  on  reports  from  Insurance  companies, 
Blue   Cross-Blue   Shield,   and    other   health 
care  plans. 

The  council  said  both  the  nximber  of  per- 
sons covered,  and  the  amount  of  benefits 
paid  by  health  Insurance  reached  new  highs 
last  year.  Coverage  Increased  3.1  million 
during  1961  to  reach  a  total  of  135.042.000. 

Benefit  payments  by  all  health  Insuring 
organizations  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  hos- 
pital, surgical  and  medical  care  amounted 
In  1961  to  more  than  $5.4  billion,  up  $600 
million  over  1960.  said  the  council.  In  addi- 
tion, persons  virlth  loes-of-lncome  policies 
received  $855  million  In  benefits  from  Insur- 
ance companies  to  replace  Income  lost 
through  disability. 

Thus,  a  grand  total  of  $6,339  million  In 
health  Insurance  benefits  were  distributed 
during  1961,  up  11.3  percent  over  1960,  said 
the  council. 

The  HIC.  a  federation  of  eight  Insurance 
associations,  said  that  based  on  early  trends 
for  1962  It  estimated  that  as  of  June  1,  1962. 
some  136  million  persons  had  hospital  ex- 
pense Insurance.  126  million  had  surgical 
expense  insurance,  94  million  had  regular 
medical  expense  insurance,  36  million  had 
major  medical  expense  Insurance,  and  43.5 
million  were  insured  against  loss  of  Income, 
or  had  some  other  formal  sick  leave  pay 
arrangement. 

The  council  said  these  figures  also  revealed 
the  breadth  of  health  Insurance  protection 
which  Americans  have.  The  organization 
said  that  as  of  June  1.  93  percent  of  persons 
with  health  Insurance  had  both  hospital  and 
surgical  expense  Insurance,  and  69  percent 
had  hospital,  surgical  and  regular  medical 
expense  insurance,  the  last  of  which  helps 
pay  for  doctor  visits  for  nonsurgical  care. 
Five  years  ago,  the  figures  were,  respectively. 
88  and  58  percent,  said  the  council. 

COVERAGE  details 

A  breakdown  of  the  number  of  persons 
with  health  Insurance  at  the  end  of  1961. 
by  type  of  coverage  and  type  of  Instirlng 
organization,  is  as  follows: 

Hospital  expense  Insurance  was  provided 
by  Insurance  companies  to  81369,000  per- 
sons; by  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  similar 
grpups  to  58,797.000,  and  by  other  health 
care  plans  to  5,675.000.  After  deducting  per- 
sons protected  by  more  than  one  type  of  in- 
suring organization,  the  council  reported 
that  135,042,000  i>ersons  had  hospital  insur- 
ance, a.  2.3  percent  Increase  over  the  131,962,- 
000  penons  so  covered  at  the  end  of  1960. 

Surgical  expense  Insurance  by  Insurance 
companies  covered  78,861,000  persons;  by 
Blue  Croes-Blue  Shield  and  similar  groups 
50,120.000.  and  by  others  6.803.000.  Allow- 
ing for  duplication,  125.297.000  persons  had 
surgical  insurance,  a  3.5  percent  boost  over 
the  121.045,000  persons  of  1960. 

Regular  medical  expense  Insurance  ac- 
counted for  46.190.000  persons  through  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  and  similar  groups:  44.- 
399,000  through  insurance  company  pro- 
grams, and  7,007,000  through  other  plans  for 
a  total,  eliminating  duplications,  of  93.633,- 
000  persons,  a  5.8-percent  climb  over  the  87.- 
541.000  persons  In  1960. 


Major  medical  expense  insurance  cover- 
age through  Insurance  company  programs 
increased  24.4  percent,  from  27,448.000  to  34.- 
138.000  persons.  Major  medical  insurance  is 
designed  to  help  absorb  the  cost  of  serious 
illnesses,  and  pays  benefits  up  to  $10,000. 
$16,000,  or  more  for  all  areas  of  care  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician. 

Loss  of  Income  found  32.056,000  persons 
covered  by  Insurance  company  policies.  The 
number  of  persons  who  worit  where  there 
are  formal  sick  leave  arrangements  brought 
the  total  figure  to  43,055.000  peraons,  said 
the  council. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  much  for  health 
insurance,  a  vital  part  of  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  how  our  aged  population 
can,  does,  and  will  meet  its  health  care 
costs. 

Let  us  not  forget,  in  our  feverish  haste 
to  pass  radical,  enduring,  expansive  leg- 
islation before  the  fall  elections,  that  a 
number  of  well-established  welfare  pro- 
grams, both  public  and  private,  exist 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  totally  unrealistic  to  ignore  these  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  aged,  and 
others  in  need,  to  obtain  health  and 
medical  care. 

I  shall  not  go  into  detail  on  these  pro- 
grams, with  which  most  Senators  are 
no  doubt  familiar.  Perhaps  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  constitute  a  basic  re- 
source for  the  needy  aged,  and  that  the 
individual  tax^yer  is  already  contribut- 
ing to  them  at  the  community  and  State 
level. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  inter- 
polate that  we  must  remember  there  are 
innumerable  local  institutional  programs 
operated  by  churches,  fraternal  organi- 
zations, and  others,  that  make  their  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider,  however, 
whether  a  Federal  medical  care  program 
of  the  sort  we  must  now  consider  would 
not  cut  across  and  conflict  with  these 
existing  programs,  leading  to  waste,  In- 
eflBciency,  and  confusion,  and  perhaps 
the  abandonment  of  many  programs 
which  are  now  working  satisfactorily  and 
successfully. 

Communities  have  always  been  re- 
sponsible for  their  members.  These  local 
and  State  prugrams  are  the  natural  out- 
come of  that  assumption  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  recognize  an  individual's  right 
to  call  upon  his  neighbors  in  time  of  need 
for  the  help  he  requires. 

What  will  happen  to  these  locally  ad- 
ministered, flexible  plans  vmder  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  the  sort  proposed  by  this 
administration?  Can  they  be  replaced 
by  a  master  blueprint  of  health  services, 
drafted  in  Washington  and  run  from 
Washington,  for  the  aged  throughout  the 
entire  Nation? 

Here  again  is  a  virtue  of  our  present 
law.  Under  Kerr-Mills,  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem is  a  valuable  supplement  to  existing 
aid  programs — not  a  means  of  short- 
circuiting  them  and  blowing  out  the 
fuses. 

OUR  present  medical  care  ststxm 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  President,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  Na- 
tion's present  system  of  health  and  medi- 
cal care,  for  it  is  surely  the  world's  most 
unique. 
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It  is  unique  because  it  operates  in  al- 
most total  freedom  of  Government  con- 
trols. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  government 
at  all  levels,  from  the  local  to  the  Fed- 
eral, does  not  perform  many  essential 
functions.  Government  does,  and  has. 
for  many  yeans.  But  the  Nation's  com- 
plex of  governmental  medical  programs 
reinforces  rather  than  replaces  our  free 
system.  It  has  been  so  designed.  Not 
yet  have  we  produced  governmental 
strait  jackets  to  constrain  the  practice 
of  medicine.  By  way  of  contrast,  gov- 
ernment exercises  varying  degrees  of 
stringent  control  over  the  provision  and 
financing  of  health  care  in  most  every 
other  nation  of  the  world.  Further, 
these  controls  are  not  restricted  to  pro- 
grams which  care  for  the  indigent,  but 
cover  entire  populations  regardless  of 
their  need. 

Yet,  we  in  the  United  States  remain 
an  exception. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about 
this  phenomenon. 

One  concludes  that  the  absence  of 
governmental  controls  in  medical  care 
is  proof  in  itself  that  our  Nation  lags 
behind  the  others. 

A  second  school  of  thought  argues  that 
we  in  the  United  States  are  wise  to 
stay  away  from  any  sort  of  govern- 
mental programs  developed  abroad. 

I  am  a  stanch  believer  in  this  second 
school  of  thought.  I  feel  that  the  tan- 
gible results  of  our  unique  free  system 
SF>eak  for  themselves. 

In  the  United  States,  our  health  pro- 
fessions never  cease  their  constant  search 
for  better  methods  of  treatment,  for  more 
effective  and  powerful  drugs,  for  more 
efflcient  techniques  to  use  in  the  treat- 
ment of  illness 

WORLD'S  BEST   MEDICAL   SCHOOLS 

I  point,  Mr.  President,  to  our  medical 
schools,  which  are  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  best  in  existence.  No  longer 
do  we  send  our  young  men  and  women 
abroad  to  study  medicine.  We  teach 
tJiem  here,  in  what  are  recognized  by 
authorities  as  the  greatest  medical 
s<:hools  extant.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
increasing  number  of  medical  students 
f;om  abroad  who  journey  thousands  of 
miles  to  study  In  the  United  States. 

Who  matches  us  in  research?  Who 
matches  us  in  the  development  of  new 
operating  techniques?  Who  matches 
our  health  plants? 

Clearly,  we  stand  alone  and  unrivaled 
in  the  field  of  medical  care. 

Yet  this  is  not  good  enough  for  some 
Americans.  At  the  very  moment  when 
American  medicine  is  acknowledged  to 
b?  the  world's  best,  these  myopic  peo- 
ple suggest  that  we  try  out  the  very  sys- 
tems under  which  one  foreign  nation 
after  another  slipped  from  a  position  of 
medical  leadership. 

THE    BRITISH    EXPERIENCE 

It  seems  very  much  to  the  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  observe  the  lessons 
learned  abroad  and  apply  them  to  our 
lawmaking  at  home.  Forget  the  relative 
merits  or  demerits  of  socialism  for  the 
moment,  and  let  us  view  the  British  ex- 


perience pragmatically;  for  it  is  recent, 
and.  it  seems  to  me,  pertinent. 

The  British  Labour  Party  has  pub- 
lished a  booklet  entitled  "Members  One 
of  Another,"  which  is  subtitled  "Labour's 
Policy  for  Health."  On  page  2  of  that 
booklet,  the  following  words  apF>ear: 

But  in  8  years  of  Conservative  rule,  per- 
formance  has  not  matched  early  promise. 

Nearly  half  a  million  people  are  waiting 
for  hospital  beds. 

Too  many  doctors'  surgeries  are  still  grim 
and  gloomy. 

Too  many  hospitals  are  still  out  ot  date 
and  makeshift. 

The  mental  hospitals  are  overcrowded  and 
dilapidated,  and,  despite  gallant  efforts  of 
those  In  charge,  are  quite  unsuitable  for 
modern  psychiatric  care. 

The  committees  and  staff  of  the  service 
have  been  frustrated  by  endless  administra- 
tive delays,  and  inevitably  enthusiasm  has 
been  dimmed. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  around  in 
their  own  communities  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  see  if  this  description 
of  hospital  and  medical  services  applies 
in  the  United  States  as  it  does  in  Great 
Britain.  At  this  point  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  refer  to  a  family  ex- 
perience. About  7  years  ago  my  son  was 
in  Scotland  and  discovered  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  abdominal  opera- 
tion. He  went  to  the  British  Medical 
Service,  as  he  was  required  to  do,  and 
was  told  that,  since  he  was  not  about  to 
die,  they  could  not  get  him  into  the  hos- 
pital for  that  operation  for  at  least  6 
months.  By  that  time  no  one  knows 
what  would  have  happened.  I  am  afraid 
his  American  father  telephoned  him  and 
said,  "Find  a  doctor  in  a  private  practice 
who  will  operate  on  you  as  soon  as  f)os- 
sible,  because  obviously  that  is  what  you 
need." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  are 
in  the  same  situation  now  that  he  was 
in  at  that  time — forced  to  wait  6  months 
for  an  operation  which  in  this  country 
would  be  considered  serious  enough  for 
immediate  action. 

I  ask  Senators  to  remember  that  this 
is  the  Labour  Party  itself  speaking  about 
its  own,  dearly  beloved  creation,  the 
National  Health  Service. 

It  seems  that  all  is  not  well  with  so- 
cialized medicine  if  this  dreary  little 
vignette  is  accurate — and  who  would 
know  better  than  the  British  Labour 
Party? 

Let  me  refer  the  Senate  now  to  an- 
other British  spokesman,  D.  S.  Lees. 
Ph.  D.,  senior  lecturer  in  economics  at 
the  University  College  of  North  Stafford- 
shire, and  an  expert  on  the  British  social 
services.  Speaking  before  the  Institute 
of  Economic  Affairs  in  London  last  Octo- 
ber, Professor  Lees  had  a  number  of  per- 
tinent observations  to  make  on  the 
British  National  Health  Service. 

The  good  doctor's  comments  are  too 
long  for  me  to  read  at  this  point,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Health  Through  Choice 

In  Britain,  as  in  other  Western  societies, 
individual  freedom  of  choice  is  a  prime  social 


value.  High  priority  is  given  to  the  right 
of  individuals  to  spend  (and  save)  their  own 
incomes  In  their  own  way.  This  philosophy 
of  freedom  requires  that  governments  should 
provide,  through  the  compulsory  payment 
of  taxes,  only  those  goods  and  services  that 
cannot  be  provided  through  voluntary  ex- 
change In  the  market.  The  classic  examples 
are  defense  and  Justice.  Further.  It  Is 
generally  accepted  that  con^wtitive  markets 
result  in  a  more  efficient  solution  than  col- 
lective provision  by  government:  consumer 
preferences  are  more  closely  satisfied  and 
the  cost  is  lower.  Governments  have  a  con- 
tinuing role  to  play  In  keeping  markets  free 
from  restriction.  If  they  do  this,  freedom 
and  efficiency  can  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  British  National  Health  Service  Is  in 
conflict  with  both  principles.  Under  it,  medi- 
cal care  is  provided  by  the  Government, 
virtually  free  of  direct  charge,  with  taxes 
meeting  over  90  percent  of  the  cost.  The 
private  medical  sector  is  too  small  to  gen- 
erate effective  competition  nor,  as  for  most 
other  cc«nmodlties.  is  there  competition  from 
substitutes  or  from  international  trade.  The 
NHS  is  thus  a  monopoly  of  a  unique  kind, 
operating  without  a  market  and  without 
competition.  This  is  a  measure  of  the 
revolutionary  change  that  took  place  in  1948. 
The  sensitive  link  between  consumer  demand 
and  the  supply  of  medical  care  was  broken. 
Competition  was  eliminated.  EHsperslon  of 
power  was  transformed  into  extreme  cen- 
tralization. The  self-adjusting  forces  of  the 
market  were  replaced  by  the  jingle,  over- 
riding decision  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

The  NHS  is  also  a  monopoly  buyer  of 
the  services  of  doctors  and  dentists,  few  of 
whom  can  earn  adequate  Incomes  in  private 
practice.  Before  1948.  the  bulk  of  medical 
Incomes  were  determined  by  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market;  since  1948,  they  have 
been  determined  by  Ministerial  decree.  In- 
comes are  settled  by  periodic  bargaining  be- 
tween the  Minister  and  the  professional  as- 
sociations and  here  the  Minister  has  an 
enormous  advantage  because  the  vast 
majority  of  doctors  and  dentists  must  sell 
their  services  to  the  NHS.  or  not  at  aU.  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  refusal  of  the  medical 
professions  to  use  strike  action,  gives  the 
Minister  dictatorial  power. 

The  same  kind  of  power  extends  to  the 
manufacturers  of  prescription  drugs,  all  of 
whose  domestic  sales  go  to  the  NHS.  Here 
again,  the  Minister  holds  most  of  the  cards. 

This  circle  of  governmental  control  is 
closed  by  the  medical  schools.  These  are 
attached  to  universities  and  are  outside  the 
NHS  but  the  fact  that  universities  rely  for 
three-quarters  of  their  income  on  public 
funds  gives  the  Government  close  control 
over  the  Intake  of  medical  students  and 
thus  over  the  future  supply  of  doctors  and 
dentists. 

Thus  under  the  National  Health  Service,  it 
Is  the  Government  and  the  Government 
alone  which  decides  how  much  medical  care 
there  shall  be;  which  fixes  the  incomes  of 
the  medical  profession;  which  sets  the  prices 
and  profits  of  drug  firms,  and  which  deter- 
mines the  future  supply  of  medical  skills. 

We  are  surely  right  on  general  grounds  to 
suspect  this  extraordinary  concentration  of 
power.  All  would  be  well  If  governments 
always  made  the  right  decisions.  If  that 
were  so.  the  collectlvlst  viewpoint  would  be 
irresistible.  But  there  Is  no  such  assur- 
ance and  the  mistakes  of  govn^ment  are 
larger  and  more  important  in  their  conse- 
quences than  those  of  private  groups.  In 
the  British  medical  system,  there  is  no  dis- 
persion of  decisionmaking  power  to  prevent 
small  mistakes  becoming  large  catastrophles. 
The  equilibrating  forces  of  the  market  are 
missing.  Nor  Is  there  cc«npetltlon  to  provide 
built-in  guarantees  against  inefficiency  or 
to  stimulate  sources  of  Innovation  and/or 
improvement.     And  while  the  consumer  of 
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medical  care  haa  a  wide  freedom  of  choice 
among  the  ajupplles  allowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, consumers  as  a  whole  are  not  free  to 
choose  to  have  a  larger  total  supply  In  the 
future,  should  they  so  desire. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  National 
Health  Service  had  entered  Its  second  decade 
before  It  was  subjected  to  an  analysis  in  the 
light  of  these  basic  principles.  Until  then, 
It  was  assumed  and  frequently  asserted, 
that  the  British  system  was  the  finest  in 
the  world  and  thought  vmcritically  that  the 
National  Health  Service  was  the  only  sen- 
sible way  to  arrange  health  affairs.  One 
reason  for  this  was  a  misconception  of 
the  state  of  British  medical  services  in 
1939 — a  misconception  which  the  study  by 
Profession  and  Mrs.  Jewkes.  "The  Genesis 
of  the  British  NaUonal  Health  Service." 
bas  gone  far  to  redress. 

Another  reason  was  the  paternalistic  as- 
sertion that,  if  people  were  left  to  their  own 
devices,  they  would  not  ptirchase  as  much 
medical  care  as  they  ought  to  do,  i.e.;  more 
medical  care  would  be  provided  by  the  State 
than  through  the  free  market.  The  facts 
have  turned  out  differently.  In  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland,  where  people  have 
free  choice,  a  larger  proportion  of  income  is 
spent  on  medical  care  than  in  Britain  and, 
further,  expenditure  haa  increased  more 
rapidly  in  those  countries  over  the  past  10 
years.  So.  far  from  the  NHS  pushing 
health'  expenditure  up.  it  has  held  it  down. 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  notion  that,  if 
medical  care  was  bought  like  other  commodi- 
ties, "the  rich"  would  have  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Here  again  the  evidence  (supplied 
this  time  by  Socialist  writers)  does  not  bear 
this  out;  It  has  been  foimd  that  the  middle- 
classes  and  not  "the  poor"  gained  most  from 
the  Introduction  of  the  NHS.  But  even  if 
the  notion  were  correct,  it  does  not  Justify 
nationalizing  health  services  and  supplying 
them  free.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  distri- 
bution of  Income  and  this  can  be  dealt  with 
by  means  of  taxes  and  subsidies  without  any 
governmental  intervention  in  the  medical 
market.  This  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
line  of  policy:  there  would  be  general  agree- 
ment that  nationalization  was  irrelevant  to 
the  problem. 

Allied  to  this  was  the  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  "financial  barrier"  between 
the  patient  and  medical  services  so  that 
every  individual  could  have  ready  access  to 
care  irrespective  of  means.  The  most  seduc- 
tive appeal  of  the  NHS  is  that  its  services 
are  free.  In  a  fundamental  sense,  they  are 
not  free;  they  are  paid  for  by  the  alternative 
us*  of  resources  foregone:  doctors  rather 
than  teachers,  hospitals  rather  than  schools, 
medical  equipment  rather  than  motor  cars. 
It  Is  another  of  the  dangers  of  the  NHS 
that  It  creates  the  Illusion  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  But.  that  notwlthatauad- 
ing.  the  NRS  does  remoYt  th*  financUl 
anxiety  from  ths  users  of  mtdlcal  services. 

However,  to  argvte  for  the  collective  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  of  these  grounds  Is 
to  commit  two  elementary  errors.  In  the 
first  place,  most  financial  anxiety  eould  be 
removed  In  a  tree  medical  market  by  a  com- 
bination of  private  Insurance  and  public 
grants  for  those  In  need. 

fleoopdly.  the  NHS  achlevee  tnm  health 
■ervlcee  only  at  the  cost  of  abolishing  the 
market  In  medical  care  and  substituting  cen- 
trallaed  control  for  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
eliminate  prices;  it  Is  far  more  difficult  to 
ensure  an  lncreaslI^t  supply  of  improving 
medical  services,  and  these  are  more  likely 
to  be  achieved  by  discriminating  consumers 
in  a  free  market  than  by  harassed  poli- 
ticians in  Government. 

The  anxiety  in  Britain  today  Is  not  finan- 
cial— It  is  about  the  availability  and  quality 
of  care.  Despite  the  claim  in  IMS  that  only 
the  vast  resources  of  the  State  could  put  the 
war-scarred  hospital  system  on  its  feet,  only 
one  new  hospital  has  been  built  and  strin- 


gent restrictions  on  capital  resources  have 
left  the  British  hospital  system  the  most  di- 
lapidated in  the  Western  world.  Doctors 
are  now  no  better  off  (and  some  are  worse 
off)  than  in  1939  and  this  depression  of 
medical  Incomes  In  the  context  of  growing 
prosperity  Is  causing  an  Increasing  number 
of  doctors  to  emigrate,  mainly  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Governmental  refusal 
to  expand  the  medical  schools  means  that 
the  output  of  doctors  is  now  little  higher 
than  prewar,  despite  increased  population 
and  rising  demand  for  service.  An  acute 
shortage  of  doctors  is  emerging  and  this 
will  be  intensified  by  early  retirements  in 
the  next  few  years.  Over  half  the  Junior 
posts  in  hospitals  are  now  filled  by  doctors 
froni  Commonwealth  countries  (mainly  In- 
dia and  Pakistan)  finishing  their  training: 
without  them,  the  hospital  system  would 
break  down.  There  is  a  growing  shortage  of 
nxirses  and  midwlves.  Beds  are  unused 
through  lack  of  staff  and  hospital  waiting 
lists  are  lengthening  rapidly.  Casualty  de- 
partments are  In  a  parlous  state. 

All  this  Is  clear  from  official  reports  and 
statistics.  No  one  is  In  any  doubt  that  the 
NHS  is  in  a  state  of  gathering  crisis.  The 
disagreement  arises  over  the  diagnosis. 
Many  still  hold  that  the  NHS  is  "the  finest 
in  the  world"  and  that  the  troubles  now  be- 
setting It  are  incidental  and  can  be  corrected 
by  enough  will  and  resource  on  the  part  of 
government.  I  disagree  profoundly  with 
this  view.  My  verdict  would  be  that  the 
crisis  stems  from  the  fundamental  structure 
of  the  NHS  itself  and  that  wise  policy  would 
dismantle  that  structure  and  rebuild  a  free 
medical  market  in  its  place. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
closing  words  of  Dr.  Lees'  statement  are 
particularly  sad.  Wise  policy,  he  says, 
would  dismantle  the  present  structure 
and  rebuild  a  free  medical  market  in 
Great  Britain  in  its  place.  I  fear  it  la 
too  late,  however,  and  that  the  damage 
has  been  done. 

The  furry  young  tiger  cub  brought 
home  as  a  household  pet  has  grown  into 
a  hungry.  600-pound,  full-grown  tiger; 
and  he  is  no  longer  easy  to  deal  with. 

MIGRATION    OF    BRITISH    DOCTORS 

Meanwhile.  British  physicians  are 
leaving  by  the  hundreds  to  practice 
abroad — anywhere  abroad  where  the 
heavy,  deadening  hand  of  government 
weighs  less  heavily  on  their  shoulders. 

With  characteristic  British  under- 
statement. Dr.  John  Seale.  a  consultant 
in  medical  economics  aiKl  health  serv- 
ices, writes  In  the  British  Medical 
Journal: 

The  data  Indicate  a  mast  migration  of 
young  British  doctor*  In  the  l**t  15  y*ara 
away  from  their  natlv*  land  on  a  aoal* 
hitherto  unknown.  A  poaslbl*  *xplanatlon 
ot  the  ph*nomtnon  li  that  practice  In  the 
NaUonal  Re*Ith  Service  is  relatively  un- 
attractive to  young  doctors  economically, 
profeeslonally.  and  Ideallstlcally.  The  great 
Influx  of  doctor*  from  India,  Pakistan,  and 
other  oountrle*  to  take  Junior  hospital  ap- 
pointments in  the  National  Health  Service 
does  not  mean  that  the  service  has  perma- 
nent attractions  for  them.  Most  come  to 
Britain  to  enhance  their  professional  stand- 
ing and  then  return  to  their  own  country — 
few  intend  to  remain  in  Britain  permanently. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  can  an- 
ticipate what  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  might  say.  "What  has  this 
got  to  do  with  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment?" they  might  ask.  "We  are  not 
talking  about  socializing  medicine  In  the 
United  States.    We  are  simply  discuss- 


ing a  modest  plan  for  financing  the 
health  care  of  the  aged  under  social 
security." 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  are  in  good 
faith  when  they  say  this.  Yet,  I  have 
seen  a  niimber  of  remarks  quoted  in 
various  publications  which  make  me 
uneasy.  I  read  in  "New  America,"  the 
official  publication  of  the  Socialist 
Party-Social  Democratic  Federation,  a 
statement  by  R.  W.  Tucker,  chairman  of 
the  Socialist  Party's  committee  on  medi- 
cal economics.  He  was  talking  about 
tiie  Porand  bill,  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Anderson  amendments. 
He  said: 

Once  the  Porand  bill  is  passed,  this  Na- 
tion will  be  provided  with  a  mechanism  for 
socialized  medicine,  capable  of  indefinite 
expansion  in  every  direction  until  it  Includes 
the  entire  population.  And  it  is  already 
evident  that  there  will  be  massive  pressures 
in  favor  of  such  expansion. 

Mr.  Tucker  must  be  presumed,  as  a 
Socialist,  to  have  expert  knowledge  of 
what  a  mechanism  for  socialized  med- 
icine really  is. 

rOOT-XN-TRX-DOOR    GOAI. 

I  remember  that  former  Representa- 
tive Aime  Forand  said  of  his  bill: 

If  we  can  only  break  tliroxigh  and  get  our 
foot  inside  the  door,  then  we  can  expand 
the  program  after  that. 

I  remember  that  Walter  Reuther. 
president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  said  during  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  UAW  la  officially 
on  record  on  backing  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance.  But  even  if  we  were 
against  national  health  Insurance,  we  would 
favor  passage  of  the  Porand  bUl. 

He  went  on: 

A  strong  case  could  be  made  that  this 
bill  should  go  much  further  into  the  range 
of  care  provided  and  the  duration  of  iu 
benefits. 

I  remember  that  Ted  Silvey,  an  AFL- 
CIO  lobbyist  said.  "We  will  come  back 
for  more  and  more — and  more."  when 
asked  what  his  organization  would  do  if 
the  Forand  bill  were  passed. 

The  Forand  bill  was  not  passed,  of 
course.  But  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
milder  version,  the  King-Anderaon  bill, 
and  the  proponents  of  the  one  are  still 
the  proponents  of  the  other.  We  must 
now  consider  a  variation  on  the  saoM 
Mktmk — the  Anderson  jxroposal.  An  In- 
nocuous sort  of  measiure.  on  the  faoe 
of  it 

Or  Is  it?  Can  this  be  a  younger,  more 
harmless  looking  tiger  cub? 

Something  over  a  ysar  ago  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis]  was  questioning 
Wilbur  Cohen,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW.  He  asked  this  question— and 
1  quote  from  the  record  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

If  compulsory  health  insurance  was  ex- 
tended to  everybody,  the  total  payroll  tax 
would  be  up  to  19  or  20  percent.  If  It  was 
a  30-percent  rate,  the  self-employed  rate 
would  be  15  percent.  With  a  $9,000  taxable 
wage  base,  the  maximum  tax  on  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  would  be  $900  each, 
and  the  maximum  tax  on  a  self-employed 
person  would  be  $1,350.  If  we  do  what  you 
advocated  today  plus  what  you  advocated 
in  1946. 
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Do  you  feel  that  as  much  of  that  man's 
earnings  of  $9,000  as  a  Federal  tax  source 
should  be  devoted  to  this  one  single  pro- 
gram of  social  saciirity  as  is  available  to  help 
finance  all  other  activities — the  functions  of 
the  Government,  the  paying  of  the  national 
d<bt,  and  the  defense  of  our  country? 

Mr.  Cohen  replied  simply : 
Yes,  I  do,  Senator. 

I  believe  this  exchange  is  as  thought- 
pi  evoking  as  any  I  have  heard  in  recent 
yiars.  Mr.  Cohen  gazes  untroubled  at 
the  distant  vistas.  He  is  not  at  all  ap- 
palled at  the  prospect  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram which  would  cost  more  than  all 
other  Government  functions  and  ex- 
pi  >nditures  combined,  financed  by  a  to- 
tal tax  without  any  exemptions  of  20 
percent  on  all  earnings  up  to  $9,000. 

I  urge  Senators  to  ponder  this  con- 
versation before  they  let  any  legisla- 
tive proposal  get  its  foot  inside  the  door. 
Bureaucrats  are  busy  plotting  for  em- 
pires— and  they  will  have  them.  too.  if 
we  allow  it.  In  December  1960,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  64,847  employees.  By  April  of 
this  year,  that  number  hsul  risen  to 
74,901.  for  an  increase  of  10.054  employ- 
ees in  16  months. 

Where  do  wc  go  from  here,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? 

We  now  face  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments. I  have  read  them — twice.  I  have 
encountered  similar  proposed  legislation 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  have  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  such  proposals 
than  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But.  I  can  only  remark  that  the 
amendment's  sponsors  were  wise  in  rout- 
ing it  directly  to  the  Senate  instead  of 
following  orderly  procedure.  Conceiva- 
bly, they  hope  to  railroad  this  proposal 
past  the  Senate  if  they  can  work  quickly 
enough. 

MACHINSaUN    IN    VIOLIN    CASX 

But  few  Senators  would  vote  "yea"  on 
such  a  measure  if  they  thought  their 
way  through  it,  phrase  by  phrase,  sec- 
tion by  section.  For  what  we  have  here 
is  a  machinegun  in  a  violin  case,  a  bomb 
in  a  grandfather  s  clock. 

Perhaps  some  Senator  has  done  more 
homework  than  I.  and  has  somehow 
managed  to  read  this  amendment  thor- 
oughly enough  to  understand  it.  I  con- 
fess that  portions  of  It  baffle  me  com- 
pletely.  Perhaps  some  Senators  have 
had  time  to  think  through  the  far- 
reaching  Implications  of  this  proposal  by 
now.  X  confess  that  I  would  prefer  more 
time  for  study.  Perhaps  some  Senators 
feel  that  hearings  on  such  a  technical 
and  complex  measure  are  a  waste  of 
time. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  the  old  theory  of  "My 
mind  Is  made  up:  don't  confuse  me  with 
the  facts."  They  might  feel  that  our 
proper  course  ks  to  pass  this  proposal  be- 
fore it  becomes  an  issue  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions. I  wish  that  we.  as  Senators,  could 
hear  expert  opinion  from  the  people  It 
would  affect. 

I  would  think  the  testimony  of  physi- 
cians, hospital  administrators,  insurance 
experts,  nurses,  actuaries,  and  even  tax- 
payers would  be  pertinent  to  our  deci- 
sion. We  are,  imfortunately,  unable  to 
call  these  witnesses,  because  time  is  run- 


ning out  between  now  and  the  fall  elec- 
tions. 

We  must  deal  with  a  tax  increase,  of 
course.  It  would  amount  to  69  percent 
of  the  present  rate  for  employers  and 
employees  and  68  percent  of  the  present 
rate  for  the  self-employed  in  the  next  6 
years. 

A  worker  earning  $4,800  today  pays 
$150  a  year  in  social  security  taxes.  His 
employer  pays  the  same  amount.  A  self- 
employed  person  earning  at  least  $4,800 
pays  $225.60  a  year.  The  social  security 
tax  is  already  scheduled  to  rise  to  $222 
each  for  employee  and  employer  in  1968. 
To  the  self-employed  person,  that  will 
mean  a  rise  on  schedule  to  $331.20,  with- 
out adding  the  medical  benefits. 

By  1968,  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee tax  will  re£u;h  9^4  percent  while 
the  tax  on  the  self-employed  will  rise  to 
6*10  percent.  Add  medical  care  to  these 
retirement  benefits — a  mere  quarter  of 
1  percent  for  employer  and  employee — 
and  the  difference  seems  trifling.  But 
increase  the  wage  base  from  $4,800  to 
$5,200,  together  with  the  additional 
amount  required  to  pay  for  old-age  ben- 
efits, and  both  employer  and  employee 
will  be  paying  $253.50  each  by  1968,  with 
the  self-employed  person  paying  $379.60, 
compared  with  the  present  amounts  of 
$150  for  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
and  $225.60  for  the  self-employed. 

It  hardly  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  tax  increase  of  these  proportions 
is  an  unimportant  thing — particularly 
when  it  is  to  be  used  to  pay  for  service 
benefits  instead  of  cash  benefits.  That 
change  of  approach  alone  sets  a  prece- 
dent which  deserves  examination.  What 
happened  to  the  concept  of  using  social 
security  benefits  as  a  floor  of  protection? 
Must  we  now  cover  our  floor  with  an 
Oriental  carpet? 

CaOWTH  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITT  TAXES 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
many  of  this  Nation's  wage  earners  will 
be  paying  a  higher  social  security  tax 
than  a  Federal  income  tax.  By  1968, 
vmder  the  proposed  plan,  the  total  social 
security  tax  for  a  self-employed  man 
who  earns  $4,000  a  year  and  has  three 
dependents  will  be  $292.  The  same  man 
would  pay  only  $245  In  Income  taxes  at 
the  present  rates. 

Ixnpllclt  In  the  amendments,  therefore, 
Is  a  drastic  reorganization  of  our  tax 
structure,  with  increasing  burdens  to  be 
borne  by  those  least  able  to  afford  It. 
For  as  I  pointed  out  before,  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income  will  make  no 
contribution  to  this  financing  plan 
whatsoever,  based  upon  a  social  security 
payroll  tax.  Are  Senators  prepared  to 
go  along  with  so  important  a  revision  in 
our  taxing  system  without  thorough 
study? 

How  sound  are  the  actuarial  studies 
on  which  the  Anderson  amendments  base 
the  tax  increase  and  collections?  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  Mr.  President,  not 
having  been  given  time  to  find  out,  nor 
has  the  Committee  on  Finance  been  given 
time  to  And  out. 

I  can  say.  however,  that  the  Forand 
bill  would  have  cost  an  Identical  amount, 
according  to  Its  sponsors,  for  different 
benefits. 


And  I  can  say  that  the  King -Anderson 
bill  would  have  cost  the  same  amount, 
with  different  benefits. 

Does  the  Anderson  amendment  tailor 
Its  benefits  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  in- 
crease? Or  does  it  tailor  the  tax  in- 
crease to  the  benefits  it  will  provide? 
Are  the  benefits  the  amendment  pro- 
poses the  proper  benefits  for  our  aged 
population,  assiuning,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  they  are  needed  at  all? 
And  if  these  are  the  proper  benefits,  in 
Ideal  balance  in  terms  of  health  and  ex- 
penditure, what  is  the  sponsors'  author- 
ity of  believing  so? 

Will  this  single  tax  increase  be  suflB- 
cient  to  cover  the  benefits  promised?  I 
remember  the  King-Anderson  bill  of  last 
year,  which  called  for  an  increase  of  one- 
half  percent  on  employer  and  employee 
and  an  increase  in  the  tax  base  from 
$4,800  to  $5,000.  Between  the  time  the 
bill  was  introduced  and  the  time  hearings 
were  held  in  the  House  Ways  and  Mesms 
Committee,  that  tax  increase  had  al- 
ready gone  out  of  date.  Said  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  Chief  Ac- 
tuary, Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers: 

We're  sorry  that  tax  increase  won't  quite 
do  it.  We'd  better  raise  the  tax  base  an- 
other couple  of  hundred  dollars. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  one  of 
HEW's  top  researchers  reported  that  the 
HEW  cost  estimates  for  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  were  about  one-fourth  of  the 
probable  costs.  I  am  informed  that  this 
researcher's  speech  was  canceled  and 
his  full  report  never  Issued,  but  that 
HEW  was  never  able  to  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  an  abstract  of  it. 

WHAT  WOtILD  THE  BILL  COVER? 

Thus  I  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  find 
out  on  what  basis  this  tax  increase  was 
figured.  How  did  the  actuaries  deter- 
mine the  cost  of  hospital  care,  for  in- 
stance? Will  not  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  continue  to  rise,  as  all  the  authori- 
ties say  it  will?  The  amendment  will 
cover  diagnostic  tests,  but  what  diag- 
nostic tests  is  it  talking  about?  Blood 
tests?  Cancer  tests?  The  GI  series? 
The  answer  to  those  questions  surely  af- 
fects the  cost  of  this  benefit,  but  the 
amendment  offers  no  enlightenment. 

The  amendment  provides  some  sort 
of  insurance  option  for  the  beneficiary, 
but  as  it  is  probable  that  no  Insurance 
policy  extent  embraces  precisely  the 
benefit  pattern  called  for.  X  caimot  help 
wondering  whether  the  Insurance  op- 
tion is  really  an  option  at  all. 

Mr,  President.  I  understand  that  the 
authors  ot  the  amendment  are  stlU 
wrestling  with  the  language  of  that  sec- 
tion, which  relates  to  insurance  options, 
and  when  the  bill  actually  comes  before 
the  Senate  the  language  may  be 
changed.  Such  changes  may  be  made 
as  the  whole  amendment  was  written 
without  the  opportunity  for  committee 
study. 

Certainly  I  see  no  mention  of  the 
word  "premium"  In  any  part  of  the  An- 
derson amendment.  From  this  I  can 
only  conclude  that  none  are  Involved.  I 
hazard  the  theory  that  rather  than  re- 
ceiving premium  payments  for  the  In- 
dividuals it  Insures,  the  insurance  car- 
rier would  simply  be  reimbursed  for  the 
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amounts  it  pays  to  the  providers  of  serv- 
ices for  the  authorized  benehts. 

In  other  words,  the  carrier  would 
merely  be  acting  as  a  middleman,  or 
fiscal  agent.  However,  I  have  been  told 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York's  [Mr. 
Javits]  proposed  amendment  to  the  An- 
derson amendment  will  presumably 
rectify  this. 

I  cannot  speak  with  any  detailed 
knowledge,  however,  on  any  particular  of 
the  bill.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
King -Anderson  bill  is  the  least  under- 
stood piece  of  legislation  in  the  current 
Congress.  I  dispute  this.  The  Anderson 
amendment  will,  I  predict,  succeed  to 
that  title.  For  at  least  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  and  some  of  us 
have  had  an  opportiinity  to  scan  the 
record  of  testimony. 

A   RW   QUrSTIONS 

I  ask,  however,  that  I  be  allowed  to 
pose  just  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
should  be  answered  as  factually  as  pos- 
sible before  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
Anderson  amendment.  I  ask  these 
questions  because  we  have  not  been  given 
time  to  develop  the  answers  through 
committee  hearings,  and  because  I  feel 
the  answers  are  of  major  importance. 

Despite  the  disclaimers,  will  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
be  given  the  power  to  regulate  the  Na- 
tion's hospitals  and  some  of  its  nursing 
homes? 

Does  the  nursing  home  care  covered 
In  the  amendment  amount  to  as  much 
as  5  or  10  percent  of  the  nursing  home 
care  available? 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  this  measure 
would  not  affect  the  patient's  freedom 
of  choice — of  hospital  or  doctor? 

Would  its  passage  lead  to  overuse  of 
our  hospitals? 

Would  this  in  turn  lead  to  overcrowd- 
ing of  our  hospitals? 

What  would  this  amendment  do  to  the 
quality  of  medical  care? 

Is  passage  of  such  legislation  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place? 

Is  there  indeed  across-the-board  need 
for  health  services  among  our  aged?  Is 
the  health  of  our  older  population  as  bad 
as  the  amendment's  proponents  tell  us? 
And  are  our  aged  in  the  straitened  cir- 
cumstances they  are  pictured  to  be? 

On  what  basis  have  costs  been  figured? 
Will  those  costs  increase? 

Can  the  social  security  system  with- 
stand the  added  burden  of  a  program  to 
change  the  present  pattern  and  setup 
and  to  provide  services  instead  of  cash 
benefits? 

Is  it  wise  to  set  such  a  precedent? 

Do  the  services,  which  are  estimated 
to  provide  less  than  25  percent  of  an 
older  person's  health  needs,  have  a  pre- 
dictable cost  in  the  first  place? 

What  would  passage  of  such  a  meas- 
ure do  to  private  health  insurance  and 
other  prepayment  mechanisms? 

What  are  the  moral  byproducts  of 
such  a  bill  when  measured  in  terms  of 
the  decline,  and  perhaps  the  demise,  of 
voluntary  efforts  at  the  community  level? 

Is  it  wise  to  provide  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  people  who  are  capable  of  meet- 
ing their  own  health  care  problems,  and 
who  are  doing  so  now? 


Is  It  sound  thinking  to  base  a  Govern- 
ment program  on  age  instead  of  need? 

What  effect  would  passage  have  on  the 
traditional  Judeo-Christian  teachings  of 
individual  and  family  responsibility? 

I  pause  at  this  point  to  return  to  the 
comment  that  I  made  earlier.  Based 
upon  a  study  made  by  the  U.S.  News  L 
World  Report,  those  who  think  that  by 
adopting  the  proposed  program  they 
would  prepay  the  medical  care  benefits 
for  their  own  retirement  are  being  sadly 
misled.  Whether  they  realize  it  or  not, 
children  would  have  to  take  care  of  their 
parents,  only  they  would  not  do  so  di- 
rectly on  a  personal  basis.  They  woxild 
do  it  by  paying  for  medical  care  a  gen- 
eration late. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  eliminating 
the  States*  historical  responsibility  in  a 
vital  area  of  government,  and  by  further 
diminishing  the  States'  authority? 

What  pressures  will  develop  to  expand 
and  enlarge  the  benefits  and  coverage  of 
the  bill? 

Would  not  the  Anderson  amendment, 
by  reason  of  its  very  Inequities,  require 
broadening? 

If  costs  cannot  be  controlled,  would 
services  be  curtailed? 

These  and  other  questions  occur  to 
me.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  they  will  be 
answered  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
as  limited  as  that  will  be  In  view  of  our 
obligation  to  settle  this  matter  l)efore 
it  becomes  an  Issue  in  the  fall  election, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a 
limitation  of  time  which  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate. 

POUTICS     BXrORX      PUBLIC     WKLTAU! 

For  myself,  however,  one  puzzling 
question  remains: 

Why  this  unseemly  haste  when  our 
aged  population  will  receive  no  benefits 
imder  the  program  until  January  1, 1964? 
I  suppose  the  answer  to  this  must  be  the 
unsatisfactory  reply  that  we  must  vote 
on  this  amendment  before  it  becomes  an 
Issue  in  the  fall  elections. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  amendment 
has  been  cynically  tacked  on  to  the  wel- 
fare bill,  upon  which  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  depending  for  help. 

Passage  of  the  welfare  bill  will  there- 
fore be  delayed,  Mr.  President. 

Perhaps  that  delay  win  also  become  an 
issue  in  the  fall  election. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
finally  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
method  in  which  this  amendment  by- 
passes the  traditional  committee  sys- 
tem of  the  Senate.  To  me  that  is  the 
one  unanswerable  argimaent  against  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  at  the  present 
time,  and  under  the  present  situation 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  bypass  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Conunittee  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  just  one  more  example  of  an 
alarming  trend  within  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  either  circimiventing 
Congress  or  circumventing  the  normal 
congressional  procedures.  In  Its  effort 
to  obtain  back-door  financing  for  major 
programs,  in  its  move  earlier  this  year  to 
get  the  Urban  Affairs  Department  bill 
out  of  committee  before  the  committee 
had  finished  its  work,  in  its  effort  to 
transfer  all   power   over   international 


trade  from  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch,  this  trend  has  been  obvious. 
Earlier  this  year  Congress  indicated  its 
unwillingness  to  surrender  its  traditional 
processes  to  the  President  in  the  name 
of  expediency;  I  hope  we  will  do  the  same 
in  the  case  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  and 
that  even  these  Senators  who  might  fa- 
vor the  bill  In  principle,  if  it  had  been 
worked  out  with  due  deliberation  by  a 
Senate  committee,  will  vote  against  It 
for  procedm-al  reasons  out  of  respect  for 
the  Senate's  traditional  mode  of  oper- 
ations. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  what  I  am  anx- 
ious to  protect  here  Is  not  merely  a 
meaningless  tradition.  There  Is  a  very 
sound  reason  for  the  tradition  of  com- 
mittee consideration  of  technical  bills, 
as  every  Member  of  this  body  knows. 

We  have  no  better  example  of  this  than 
the  tax  bin  which  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  since  early  April, 
and  on  which  we  are  still  working  in 
committee. 

OrJy  one  who  has  sat  through  hun- 
dreds of  hom^  of  testimony  on  social  se- 
curity bills  can  appreciate  how  complex 
such  legislation  of  necessity  must  be. 
During  the  hearings  on  legislation  such 
as  this,  questions  inevitably  arise  which 
require  further  research,  further  study 
by  the  staff,  further  Investigation  by  the 
administration.  To  consider  such  legis- 
lation on  the  fioor  without  the  benefit  of 
committee  consideration  Is  folly. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  committee  sj's- 
tem  In  the  Senate  has  functioned  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation.  It  has  reduced.  If 
it  has  not  eliminated,  error.  Are  we  to 
junk  the  Senate's  time-honored  proce- 
dure every  time  we  are  urged  to  hasty  ac- 
tion by  an  administration  concerned 
more  with  political  profit  than  with 
sound  laws?  I  submit.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

Yet  we  are  being  asked  to  leap  before 
looking,  to  vote  before  knowing  the  facts 
of  a  matter  which  has  far-reaching  Im- 
portance to  the  destinies  of  every  Amer- 
ican, a  matter  which  has  had  no  study 
by  any  committee. 

COMPLEXITT    or   BILL 

The  pending  bill.  HJl.  10606.  is  a  good 
example  of  just  how  complex  social  se- 
curity legislation  can  be.  The  measure, 
which  Is  102  pages  long,  would  amend 
foiu-  titles  contained  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Originally  introduced  as  H.R. 
10032  by  the  administration,  the  bill  was 
subject  to  3  full  days  of  hearings — morn- 
ings and  afternoons — by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Forty-seven  witnesses,  familiar  with 
various  aspects  of  the  proposal,  appeared 
before  the  committee  to  deUver  their  ex- 
pert testimony.  In  addition,  113  others 
submitted  statements  on  the  bill. 

Having  weighed  these  arguments  pro 
and  con.  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amended  the  original  bill  so 
drastically  that  a  new  bill,  H.R.  10606. 
was  reported  out  and  sent  to  the  floor. 

As  Is  the  custom,  the  Committee  re- 
port explained  in  detail  exactly  what 
each  provision  of  H.R.  10606  would  do. 
Ample  time  was  then  given  to  each 
Member  of  the  House  to  study  the  Com- 
mittee report  and  the  697  pages  of  the 
printed  hearing. 
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However,  as  Is  the  custom  in  the  House, 
the  legislation  was  considered  under  a 
closed  rule  because  of  Its  technical  na- 
ture, and  after  4  hours  of  debate  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  319  to  69. 

During  the  debate,  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  indicated  their  regret 
that  amendnients  could  not  be  offered. 

When  the  bill,  now  81  pages  long,  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It 
received  4  more  full  days  of  hearings, 
morning  and  afternoon.  Thirty-six  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  the  committee. 
Fifty-six  additional  statements  were 
filed  with  the  committee. 

And  after  due  consideration  of  all  the 
arguments  presented,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  with  a  number 
of  important  amendments. 

WELFAKE  BILL   NOW    IMPROVED 

The  welfare  bill  has  now  been  refined, 
and  I  think  improved.  It  has  thus  far 
gone  through  two  searching  studies  and 
a  House  debate  prior  to  Its  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

If  enacted.  It  will  help  many  of  our 
citizens  who  are  in  need  of  help. 

In  addition  to  providing  increases  In 
cash  benefits,  the  bill  continues  the  in- 
creased Federal  participation  In  medical 
care  costs  Incurred  by  those  receiving 
old  age  assistance — a  participation  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  87-31,  enacted  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  Further,  the  bill 
continues  the  increased  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  medical  care  costs  incurred 
by  those  participating  in  the  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  program,  which 
authorizes  liberal  Federal  contribution*? 
to  the  States  to  provide  medical  care  for 
those  of  the  aged  who.  while  able  to  meet 
the  cost  of  everyday  living,  may  have 
difficulty  in  meeting  some  of  their  med- 
ical expenses.  This  law.  as  the  Senators 
will  recall,  was  enacted  late  in  1960. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  Is  this: 

Complicated  legislation  can  only  be 
understood,  changed.  Improved,  and 
properly  refined  when  the  responsible 
committees  of  Congress  subject  it  to 
hearings. 

In  this  case.  HR.  10606  comes  before 
the  Senate  after  such  hearings.  Its  sub- 
stance has  been  altered,  its  provisions 
have  been  weighed,  its  implications  and 
ramifications  have  been  duly  explored 
by  those  committee  memt>ers  entrusted 
with  that  responsibility.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  Senate  can  now  con- 
sider the  endproduct  of  these  delibera- 
tions in  depth  in  full  confidence  that  the 
measure  before  them  has  been  subjected 
to  the  closest  possible  scrutiny  before- 
hand. 

Let  me  contrast  now  a  departure  from 
that  orderly  procedure. 

If  the  entire  social  security  law  can 
be  characterized  as  complex  and  tech- 
nical, and  it  can,  there  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  title  n.  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Disability  Insurance  programs, 
is  Its  most  complicated  part. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  Iftvolves 
amendments  to  that  program.  As  the 
Senators  know,  this  bill  would  provide 
certain  hospital  and  nursing  home  bene- 
fits, plus  a  few  other  health  services,  to 
those  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over  who 
are  eligible  for  OASDI  coverage. 

To  call  this  bill  'controversial "  is  to 
utter  the  understatement  of  the  year. 


Perhaps  "embattled"  would  be  a  better 
word,  for  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  this  type  of  legislation  have  argued 
it  in  and  out  of  the  Nation's  press,  on 
television  and  radio,  in  speech  and  de- 
bate, on  editorial  pages  and  in  town 
meetings,  in  magazines  and  over  the 
backyard  fence,  ever  since  former  Rep- 
resentative Aime  Forand  first  threw  its 
predecessor,  HJR.  4700,  into  the  legis- 
lative hopper. 

The  bill's  power  to  evoke  heated  con- 
troversy Is  a  byproduct  of  Its  far-reach- 
ing importance — an  importance  recog- 
nized at  first  glance  by  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans.  However,  the  sparks  of 
controversy  have  been  deliberately 
farmed  Into  fiame  by  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  their  allies  within  the  admin- 
istration— this.  In  my  opinion,  In  the 
hope  that  public  pressures  will  force  the 
Congress  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of 
emotion  rather  than  reason. 

RECORD    OF    FORAND    BILL 

Thus  far.  the  Congress  has  remained 
firm.  The  Forand  bill— similar  to  H.R. 
4222,  In  that  It  too  sought  to  provide 
health  care  services  to  OASDI  recipients 
through  the  social  security  financing 
meclianism — was  given  5  days  of  hear- 
ings in  1959  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  committee  then 
voted,  by  an  overv^helming  majority,  to 
retain  the  bill  in  committee. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  also 
conducted  hearings  on  the  Forand  bill 
and  voted  to  hold  the  measure  in  com- 
mittee. Despite  this,  an  attempt  was 
made — as  the  Senators  remember — to 
amend  the  Kerr-MIlls  proposal  by  tack- 
ing on  the  Forand  bill.  This  effort, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  then  Senator  but  now 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  was  defeated  also. 

However,  Mr.  President,  aside  from 
the  Senate  Finance  hearings  on  the 
Forand  bill,  our  committee  has  held  no 
hearings  on  the  legislation  which  suc- 
ceeded It— H.R.  4222. 

It  has  not  done  so  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  action  on  the  bill 
is  still  being  considered  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Is  it  suggested.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  thereby 
been  derelict  In  its  duties?  I  can  assure 
the  Senators  that  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
cannot  remember  when  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  been  busier  than 
it  has  this  year.  We  have  held  hearings 
on  the  President's  new  tax  bill;  the  pub- 
lic welfare  bill  now  before  us;  two  tax 
extension  bills;  the  debt  limit  bill;  the 
sugar  bill;  and  the  extension  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  can  be  accused  of  dilatory 
behavior  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsi- 
bilities; nor  do  I  think  that  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  need  ap>ologize  for  his  own  or 
his  committee's  application  of  maximum 
effort. 

Yet,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  given  no  consid- 
eration to  H.R.  4222.  Recognizing  the 
need  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
the  committee  earlier  this  year  voted  10 
to  7 — ^not  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but 
on  the  procedure  involved — to  delay  con- 


sideration of  the  King- Anderson  bill  un- 
til the  House  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  taking  action.  Thus,  not  one  word 
of  testimony  from  the  public  has  yet 
been  taken  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal by  the  Senate  committee  assigned 
by  law  with  the  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  this  sort  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  included  in  its  ac- 
tion a  definite  statement  of  its  purpose  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  measure  as  soon 
as  it  had  come  from  the  House  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  event  it  did  so? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  memory  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
who  is  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  is  eminently 
correct.  The  committee,  by  its  vote, 
pledged  itself  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
proposal  when  it  was  constitutionally 
proper  for  it  to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  KERR.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Utah  analyzed  the  amendment  which  is 
before  the  Senate  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  Is  a  revenue-raising 
measure? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  obviously  a  reve- 
nue-raising measure,  because  it  would 
add  to  the  social  security  tax  an  amount 
of  at  least  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  If  the  measure  were  passed. 
It  would  increase  the  taxes  collected 
under  the  social  security  program  ap- 
proximately $810  million  in  1963;  more 
than  $2  billion  in  1964;  and  then  an  in- 
creasing amount  each  year  thereafter? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah,  earlier  in  his  statement,  covered 
that  field  in  terms  of  percentages  and  the 
cost  per  person  participating  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  had  not  used  the  particular 
figures  supplied  by  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma. I  appreciate  having  them  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  KERR.  So  the  measure  would  be 
not  only  a  revenue-raising  measure  but, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  a  measure  in- 
tended to  raise  more  new  revenue  than 
any  other  tax  measure  that  I  know  of 
which  has  been  passed  In  some  years. 

Mr.  Bennett.  This  is  true;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  comment,  in  passing,  that 
we  should  be  asked  in  this  bill  to  in- 
crease the  take  from  the  individual  tax- 
payer at  a  time  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  suggesting  that  In- 
dividual taxes  must  be  reduced  In  order 
to  get  the  economy  moving  again. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  remark  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  is  very  appropriate,  and, 
I  think,  of  partciular  significance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  has  been  making  a  num- 
ber of  public  statements  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  and.  In 
his  opinion,  perhaps  of  necessity,  that 
Congress  take  action  to  reduce  taxes, 
while,  so  far  as  I  know,  he  has  proposed 
no  legislation  to  reduce  taxes  but  Is  vig- 
orously sponsoring  a  measure  which  pro- 
vides for  the  increase  of  taxes  by  a  mini- 
mum of  $2  billion  a  year  begUming  in 
1964. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  true.  He  Is 
probably  obeying  the  Biblical  injunction 
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not  to  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his 
left  hand  doeth.  But  the  net  effect  upon 
the  taxpayer  would  be  to  destroy  any 
value  of  any  tax  cut  of  a  similar  size 
that  may  come  before  the  Senate  in  the 
next  few  months,  and  for  which  there 
are  very  vocal  proponents. 

Mr.  KERR.  Certainly  the  group  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  measure — that 
is,  the  group  who  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  taxes  called  for  by  the  measure — 
would  individually  suffer  the  effects  of  a 
more  substantial  increase  in  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  would  have  to  pay  than 
they  would  benefit  under  any  provision 
that  has  yet  been  suggested  for  a  tax 
reduction. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  should 
like  to  reemphasize  that  if  the  argument 
is  made  that  the  social  security  tax  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  future,  and  there- 
fore has  a  moral  justification,  it  is  still 
a  tax  that  has  to  be  paid  out  now  and 
will  have  an  effect  upon  the  individual 
taxpayer,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  well  said. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  I  congratulate  him  upon  the 
statement  he  has  made,  because  it  is 
very  lucid,  appropriate,  and  accurate, 
one  which  I  believe  to  be  of  great  sig- 
nificance. I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  for  the  work  which  has  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  the  statement 
and  for  his  effort  in  making  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  those  words  of  approval  and 
approbation. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  given  no  consideration 
to  the  House  bill  or  to  the  King-Ander- 
son amendment.    Earlier  this  year,  the 

Committee  on  Finance  voted,  10  to  7 

not  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  but  on  the 
procedure  involved— to  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  the  King- Anderson  bill  un- 
til the  House  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  take  action.  Thus,  not  one  word  of 
testimony  from  the  public  has  as  yet 
been  taken  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  is  charped  by  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  this  sort  of  proposed  legislation. 

We  must  now  cope,  the  administra- 
tion suggests,  with  a  radically  amended 
variation  of  H.R.  4222.  without  benefit 
of  committee  study.  We  are  asked  to 
legislate  in  haste  regardless  of  whether 
this  entails  repenting  at  leisure. 

LEGISLATION     NOT     STUQIED     BY     SENATORS 

I  find  it  inconceivable,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
should  be  asked  to  pass  legislation  which 
few— if  any— of  its  Members  had  seen 
prior  to  July  2,  1962 — only  8  days  ago. 

Personally,  I  take  it  as  an  affront  to  a 
committee  that  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  major  portions  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program;  and  to  one  of  the 
hardest- working  members  of  the  com- 
mittee—its chairman,  the  Honorable 
Harry  F.  Btrd,  of  Virginia. 

To  my  mind,  this  challenge  to  the  com- 
mittee system  is  justification  enough  to 
vote  down  this  amendment. 

I  ask  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal 
whether  they  now  consider  themselves 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Senate,  em- 
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powered  by  this  body  to  bypass  the 
Finance  Committee  when,  as,  and  if  It 
suits  the  demands  of  political  expedi- 
ency. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  on  one  thing, 
Mr.  President: 

This  amendment  has  been  drafted  and 
is  being  handled  in  this  way  with  the  de- 
liberate Intention  of  winning  votes. 

CONGLOMEXATI     OF    PBOPOSALS 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  study  this  proposal — the  Ander- 
son amendment — in  minute  detail.  But 
I  have  not.  Neither  have  its  sponsors. 
Neither  has  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

I  have,  however,  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment to  the  degree  possible  since  its 
introduction,  and  I  can  tell  the  Senators 
this: 

The  amendment  seeks  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  and  succeeds  in  being  a 
jerry-built  conglomerate  of  proposals 
glued  together  with  the  single  purpose  of 
promising  something  for  everyone.  A 
more  cynical,  a  more  frivolous,  a  more 
irresponsible  effort  to  stampede  the 
Senate  into  precipitous  action  has  never 
been  encountered,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
we  are  now  compelled  to  spend  cur 
time — time  which  could  be  used  to  much 
better  advantage— time  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  committee— in  the 
consideration  of  such  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity. 

I  say  to  the  administration  that  if 
they  want  a  law  rather  than  a  campaign 
issue,  let  them  follow  the  regular  pro- 
cedure for  making  the  law.  Let  them 
follow  the  Constitution  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  give  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  power  to  initiate  this 
kind  of  legislation.  Let  them  use  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in 
order  that  the  public  be  heard.  Let  the 
administration  recall  that  it  is  the  ex- 
ecutive's responsibility  to  propose  laws 
to  the  Congress  but  the  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  draft  the  laws  thoughtfully,  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  and  with  the  people's 
freedoms  and  best  interests  in  mind. 

If  we  follow  that  course.  Mr.  President 
we  will  vote  down  the  hastily  prepared 
and  hastily  considered  Anderson  amend- 
ment, and  will  consider  this  legislation 
in  the  deliberate  and  careful  manner  in 
which  such  important  legislation  should 
be  considered. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  An- 
derson amendment. 

Exhibit  I 
The  Untold  Stobt  of  Youh  Social  Sbcubitt 

This  la  to  be  the  untold  story  of  your 
social  security.  It  concerns  the  pension  to 
which  you  are  entitled  in  retirement,  or  if 
disabled,  and  to  payments  to  yovir  survivors 
in  event  of  death. 

Social  security  is  a  vast  system.  Old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  alone  in  this  year 
will  Involve  benefit  payments  of  more  than 
•13.2  billion.  And  the  total  is  to  grow 
steadily  over  the  years  ahead. 

In  4  of  the  last  5  years,  payments  to  per- 
sons drawing  benefits  have  been  exceeding 
Income  from  payroll  taxes.  Some  alarm  has 
been  expressed  about  this  deficit  between 
outgo  from  the  social  security  reserve  fund 
and  income  into  the  fund. 

That,  however.  Lb  not  the  story  to  be  told 

Payroll  taxes  rose  on  January  1.  They  go 
up  again  on  next  January  1.    Money  flowing 


Into  the  reserve  fund,  as  a  result,  once  again 
will  begin  to  total  more  than  money  flowing 
out.  Fears  about  the  safety  of  the  fund 
will  subside. 

A  fact — and  questions:  A  hard  and  little- 
understood  fact,  however,  will  remain  to 
raise  questions. 

The  fact  is  this:  Benefits  promised  to 
people  now  covered  by  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  toUl  an  estimated  9634  billion. 
Reserves  now  on  hand  total  around  $22  bil- 
lion. Taxes  to  be  paid  by  people  now  covered 
by  social  security  to  support  pensions  are  to 
be  an  estimated  $282  billion. 

That  leaves  $320  billion  In  benefits  to 
present  '•policy  holders"  to  be  paid  by  some- 
one else.     Who  will  that  be? 

The  answer,  in  simple  terms,  is  that  this 
deficit,  if  it  is  to  be  paid,  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  future  workers  at  tax  rates  now  in 
the  law.  Otherwise,  persons  now  in  the 
pension  system  would  have  to  pay  sharply 
higher  taxes. 

Pension  bargains  for  people  of  the  present 
are  to  become  pension  burdens  for  workers 
of  the  future. 

These  workers  of  the  future  will  pay  sub- 
stantially higher  taxes  on  their  earnings- 
taxes  earmarked  for  social  security.  They 
win  work  over  a  longer  span  of  life,  paying 
higher  taxes  all  the  way.  in  order  that  the 
68  million  others  now  covered  by  social 
security  can  enjoy  pensions  and  other  prom- 
ised benefits. 

One  more  windfall:  It  now  Is  proposed 
that  hosplUl  Insurance  for  retired  persons 
be  added  to  the  social  security  system.  Once 
again.  If  this  type  of  insiirance  is  added, 
older  people  will  get  a  bargain.  Thoee  re- 
tired when  the  plan  would  take  effect  would 
become  entitled,  at  no  cost,  to  hoeplui  and 
nursing  care  valued  at  thousands  of  dollars. 
Here  would  be  a  windfall  for  persons  now 
retired  and  Uiose  who  will  retire  in  years 
shortly  after  the  plan  takes  effect. 

The  tab  for  the  cost  would  be  picked  up — 
as  it  Is  being  picked  up  for  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance — by  employers  and  by  those 
who  go  on  working.  In  the  end  the  cost 
would  fall  on  employers  and  on  generations 
not  yet  working. 

In  a  word:  social  security  programs,  to 
date,  represent  a  gigantic  bargain  for  persons 
retired,  soon  to  be  retired,  or  fairly  well 
along  in  years. 

For  relatively  small  payments  these  people 
are  assured  of  an  income  on  retirement. 
Men  are  assured  that,  when  they  die.  their 
wives  wUl  go  on  getting  an  Income.  There  Is 
further  assurance  that  minor  children  wUl 
get  checks  in  event  of  the  man's  death.  A 
binding  promise  is  made  of  a  monthly  check 
in  event  of  total  disability. 

Once  the  hospital -care  program  Is  in  the 
law,  pressure  will  grow  to  cover  hosplUl  costs 
for  all  persons  covered  by  social  security, 
whether  working  or  retired.  The  final  step 
might  possibly  be  to  cover  doctor  bills  as 
well. 

Idea— pay  later:  In  each  case,  planning 
rests  on  the  idea  that  future  generations 
will  get  and  pay  much  of  the  bUl  for  thoee 
who  are  getting,  or  stand  to  get,  the  bargains 
of  the  present. 

All  of  this  Is  part  of  the  strong  trend 
toward  special  advantages  for  older  people 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  younger 
people. 

Young  people  with  children  to  educate, 
with  a  house  to  furnish  and  pay  for.  with 
saving  to  do  if  there  is  to  be  any  venturing, 
with  insurance  payments  to  make,  get  few 
favors."  Payroll  taxes,  increased  eight  times  in 
the  past  13  years,  will  be  Increased  three 
more  times  for  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. Hospital  Insurance  would  mean 
another  tax.  Then,  at  some  point,  there  will 
be  unpaid  bills  from  social  security  promises 
to  meet. 

Old  people,  all  of  the  time,  are  getting 
more  and  more  advantages.  People  age  65 
and  older  get  a  double  exemption  on  per- 
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■onal  income  tax.  If  retired,  they  get  a 
special  retirement  credit  against  Income  tax 
The  social  security  pension— for  which  they 
paid  little— bears  no  tax.  All  their  bills  for 
medical  and  bospiui  care  are  deductible  for 
Income  tax  purposes. 

All  of  this  raises  the  question  whether 
young  people  with  more  votes  than  old  peo- 
ple wiU  go  on  giving  the  breaks  to  the  elderly. 

For  young  alternatives:  Two  courses  wotild 
be  open  to  tham  if  ever  they  wanted  to  get 
out  from  under  what  Is  to  be  a  growing  bur- 
den. 

1.  Inflation  of  prices  can  be  accepted  while 
a  determined  effort  is  made  to  keep  Individ- 
ual pension  benefits  from  rising.  In  thU 
way,  inflation  could  be  used  to  reduce  the 
pension  burden,  since  pensions  would  repre- 
sent a  smaller  part  of  an  Inflated  national  In- 
come. 

2.  Taxes  could  be  used  to  take  away  some 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  retired  persons. 
One  tax  "reform"  now  under  study  calls  for 
taxation  of  social  security  Income.  There  Is 
some  pressure  to  end  many  other  special  de- 
ductions extended  to  older  people. 

However,  experience  In  the  United  States 
and  Europe  Indicates  that  old  people  will  go 
on  getting  their  bargains  and  young  people 
will  continue  to  bear  their  rising  burdens. 
In  Europe  there  Is  a  strong  trend  toward 
shifting  to  employers  a  larger  and  larger 
part  of  the  social  security  burden. 

The  generous  attitude  of  young  people  Is 
attributed  to  two  factors. 

One  of  these  factors  Is  the  realization  that 
sometime  they,  too,  will  be  old  and  will  want 
some  favors. 

The  other  factor  is  that  the  young  people 
see  social  security  as  a  means  of  spreading 
the  risk  that  comes  from  being  forced  at 
some  point,  for  raoet.  to  care  for  their  own 
piirents. 

As  It's  done  abroad:  To  fill  out  the  untold 
story  of  social  security,  U-S.  News  ti  World 
Report  asked  Its  staff  members  In  Eiirope 
to  explain  how  those  countries — with  long 
experience — have  met  the  rising  burden  of 
welfare  programs. 

West  Germany:  The  Idea  of  national  pen- 
sion plans  got  its  start  in  Germany.  Two 
world  wars,  ending  in  two  defeats  and  de- 
struction of  currency,  destroyed  the  pension 
systems.  Yet  each  time  these  systems  have 
come  back  stronger  than  ever. 

To  finance  old-age  pensions,  employers 
and  employees  each  contribute  7  percent  of 
the  gross  wage.  For  health  Insurance  they 
each  contribute  an  added  4.8  percent.  An 
added  0.7  percent  goes  for  sick  pay,  special 
leaves,  family  aJlowances.  On  top  of  It  all. 
employers  contribute  an  average  of  16  per- 
cent for  other  fringe  benefits.  Payroll  ad- 
ditions for  social  security  amount,  overall,  to 
approximately  45  percent. 

Benefit  payments  in  recent  years  have 
been  adjusted  to  compensate  for  price  rises. 
Young  people  do  not  appear  to  object  to  the 
burden  they  carry. 

Great  Britain:  Welfare  costs  now  account 
for  more  than  a  third  of  all  government 
spending.  Workers  covered  by  welfare  pro- 
grams and  their  employers  pay  special  taxes 
that  pay  less  than  half  of  welfare  costs.  In 
the  case  of  health  Insurance,  three  out  of 
every  four  dollars  come  from  general  taxes. 

Government  subsidizes  the  whole  welfare 
program,  and  political  pressure  Is  constantly 
on  the  side  of  Larger  benefits.  There  Is  pres- 
sure to  cut  down  defense  spending  so  wel- 
fare can  expand. 

Sweden:  A  6-pcrcent  sales  tax  was  intro- 
duced In  Sweden  2  years  ago  to  help  meet 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  welfare.  Social 
security  benefits  now  account  for  15  percent 
of  national  Income,  compared  with  7  percent 
before  World  Wtr  n. 

In  1960,  govennent.  central  and  local,  car- 
ried 69  percent  of  welfare  expenses,  workers 
20  percent,  and  employers  11  percent.  Now 
the  pressure  U  to  Increase  the  employers' 
burden. 
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France:  Social  welfare  In  France  extends 
from  maternity  grants,  family  allowances, 
rent  allowances,  and  hospitalization  to  old- 
age  pensions  and  death  benefits.  The  ex- 
pense falls  mainly  on  employers,  who  pay 
about  30  percent  on  their  payrolls.  The 
employee  contributes  about  6  percent  on 
maximum  pay  of  $1,920  a  year. 

Italy:  Social  security  In  Italy  Includes  old- 
age  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance, 
health  Insurance,  maternity  benefits,  family 
allowances,  and  some  subsidized  housing. 
The  Government  contributes  25  percent  to 
the  retirement  pension  fund. 

Employers*  contributions  amount  to  a  tax 
of  about  60  percent  of  payrolls.  Workers 
contribute  approximately  11  percent  of  their 
earnings. 

In  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  social  se- 
cxirlty  benefits  now  approximate  16  percent 
of  national  Incomes.  The  range,  according 
to  official  figures.  U  12.6  percent  In  the  Neth- 
erlands to  16.4  percent  In  France. 

The  trend  In  Europe  Is  toward  more  and 
more  social  services,  with  heavier  and  heav- 
ier taxes  on  employers,  plus  larger  contribu- 
tions by  the  Government  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. ThU  suggests  that,  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  years  go  on,  the  Government, 
too,  will  be  called  upon  to  support  the  pen- 
sion fund  in  addition  to  the  payroll  taxes 
that  now  are  scheduled. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  Was  the  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  the  other  day  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
were  discussing  one  provision  of  the 
amendment  and  made  it  quite  clear, 
with  reference  to  section  1716.  beginning 
on  page  45,  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  had  agreed  in  principle 
upon  what  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment should  be,  but  were  still  discussing 
among  themselves  the  question  as  to 
what  the  language  should  consist  of  and 
provide  If  and  when  it  were  voted  upon? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  not  then  on 
the  floor,  and  did  not  hear  that  debate. 
This  is  a  process  which  may  be  safe  in 
committee,  up  to  a  certain  point;  but 
after  we  discuss  proposed  legislation  in 
principle  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
after  the  Senate  finally'  votes  on  it,  there 
is  no  time,  later,  to  correct  the  language, 
except  in  conference;  and  inasmuch  as 
this  bill  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  originated  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  go  to  a  con- 
ference. I  understand  that  some  Sena- 
tors who  are  joining  in  support  of  this 
measure  are  still  considering  changes 
in  the  language  of  their  own  amend- 
ment— changes  which  probably  will  be 
offered  to  us  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
debate  continues. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator's  remarks 
are  very  appropriate.  In  fact,  when  one 
of  the  proponents  was  discussing  the 
amendment,  he  was  asked  how  many 
persons  would  be  affected  by  it;  and  he 
had  to  have  considerable  consultation 
with  a  member  of  the  staff  before  he  was 
able  to  determine  whether  2V^  or  17  mil- 
lion persons  would  be  affected  by  it — 
all  of  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
real  necessity  for  the  Senate  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  one  of  its  commit- 
tees learn  who  would  be  affected  by  it 


and  what  language  it  would  contain,  be- 
fore the  Senate  takes  final  action  on  It. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  may  be  one  of  the  bills  with  attrac- 
tive titles,  and  the  proponents  are 
anxious  to  have  the  bill  passed  on  the 
basis  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  title, 
and  are  not  too  much  concerned  about 
the  details  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  KERR.  No  doubt  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  approximately  75 
pages  of  legislative  matter  are  involved 
in  the  amendment,  as  it  was  submitted; 
and.  furthermore,  in  view  of  the  remarks 
by  the  sponsors,  it  seems  likely  that  many 
additional  pages  of  language  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  before  its 
sponsors  will  be  able  to  agree  upon  what 
the  language  of  the  amendment  should 
be  when  it  is  voted  on. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that.  If  this  measure  had  been  handled 
in  the  regular  committee  process,  the 
business  of  reworking  the  language 
would  have  occurred  in  committee,  and 
we  might  have  had  another  75  pages  of 
amendments.  However,  if  such  amend- 
ments had  been  worked  out  in  the  com- 
mittee, they  would  have  been  carefully 
considered,  and  would  not  have  been 
hastily  put  together  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  attract  a  vote  here 
and  a  vote  there  or  to  satisfy  a  ques- 
tion raised  by  one  Senator  or  another. 
Mr.  KERR.  And  if  the  committee  re- 
ported it,  the  bill  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  report  which  would  disclose  with 
great  clarity  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  and  certainly 
that  is  one  of  the  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  imder  the  process  under 
which  we  have  been  working. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  mate- 
rial which  I  have  previously  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  several  items. 

First,  I  submit  a  statement  of  policy 
regarding  the  position  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  on  the  administration's 
medical  care  program. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  consistently  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion against  the  inclusion  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  benefits  which  would  require  an 
increase  in  social  security  taxes. 

To  bring  myself  up  to  date  on  this 
matter,  I  checked  with  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  was  in- 
formed that  its  attitude  on  this  modified 
bill  is  adequately  presented  in  an  edito- 
rial statement  released  last  year  by 
President  Charles  B.  Shuman;  and  it 
appeared  in  Nation's  Agriculture  for 
November  1961.  This  statement  is  based 
on  the  policies  adopted  by  the  elected 
voting  delegates  in  recent  annual  meet- 
ings, and  reflects  the  thinking  of  more 
than  1,600,000  farm  families  in  America. 
The  most  recent  policy  was  approved 
December  14,  1961,  and  I  quote  it:  "So- 
cial security  taxes  should  not  be  in- 
creased to  pay  medical  costs  for  any 
portion  of  the  population." 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following : 

An  editorial,  from  the  Nation's  Agri- 
culture, dated  November  1961,  and  en- 
titled "Socialized  Medicine." 
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An  editorial,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  22,  1962.  entitled  "One 
Sunday  Afternoon." 

An  editorial,  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  June  11,  1962.  entitled  "A 
Warning  Prom  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

An  editorial,  from  the  Deseret  News  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  dated  July  2.  1962. 
entitled  "The  Road  to  Socialized  Medi- 
cine." 

An  editorial,  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  dated  June  5.  1962.  entitled  "A 
Back -Door  Plan  To  Get  Medicare  Law." 

A  news  release,  dated  July  9,  issued  by 
the  Blue  Cross  Association,  stating  its 
opposition  to  the  "patchwork"  Anderson 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, editorials,  and  release  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[Prom  Nation's  Agriculture.  November  Kjei] 
Statement  or  Position  of  Amesican  Farm 

BXTREAU 

The  next  session  of  tbe  Congress  will  be 
brought  under  great  pressure  to  adopt  leg- 
islation for  the  lncl\islon  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  in  the  social  security  sjrstem. 
This  emotion -charged  issue  is  the^  entering 
wedge  for  national  compulsory  Government 
health  and  medical  care — socialized  medicine. 

One  of  the  original  proponents  of  Gov- 
ernment-managed medical  care,  ex-Con- 
gressman Forand,  frankly  admitted  as  much 
when  he  said :  "U  we  can  only  break  through 
and  get  one  foot  inside  the  door,  then  we 
can  expand  the  program  after  that." 

The  current  scheme  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes  by  raising 
both  the  tax  rate  and  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings subject  to  tax.  The  higher  revenues 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  doctor,  hospital 
and  nursing  home  expenses  for  all  aged  per- 
sona who  are  on  social  security  regardless 
of  need.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  develop  regulations, 
determine  whether  charges  were  reasonable 
and.  In  effect,  approve  doctors  and  hof^pitals 
of  the  Nation.  ^ 

la  there  a  real  need  for  thla  new  step 
toward  welfare  state  socialism?  In  IMO 
legislation  was  enacted  providing  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  medical  assistance 
for  older  people  with  low  incomes. 

A  recent  survey  reveals  that  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  aged  are  unable  to  provide 
the  finances  for  adequate  medical  care  from 
their  own  resources.  Approximately  130  mil- 
lion people  In  the  United  Sutes  are  now 
protected  by  voluntary  prepaid  hospital  ex- 
pense insurance.  Surgical  and  medical  ex- 
pense protection  for  all  age  groups  is  being 
added  to  this  coverage  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

With  this  evidence  of  limited  and  rapidly 
diminishing  need,  why  are  the  proponents 
of  this  step  toward  socialized  medicine  so 
insistent  on  taxing  workers  to  pay  the  medi- 
cal bills  for  the  millions  of  older  people, 
most  of  whom  are  able  to  help  themselves? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  The  Government 
interventionists  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  spending  their  own 
money  wisely.  They  believe  that  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  and  planners  will  make 
better  decisions  on  how  to  spend  the  Income 
of  the  workers  than  the  individuals  who  earn 
the  money.  Furthermore,  the  more  money 
the  Government  has  to  spend,  the  greater 
Is  the  power  of  the  politicians  in  charge. 

The  vast  majority  of  farmers  believe  in  the 
maximum  possible  freedom  of  choice,  com- 
petition, and  opportunity.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  assigned  to  a  Government  doctor  whose 
Income  depends  on  his  political  standing 
rather  than  upon  his  competence. 

Farmers  believe  in  taking  care  of  their 
own  but,  when  assistance  is  needed,  it  should 


be  administered  by  local  government — not  a 
remote  Washington  agency.  They  are 
alarmed  by  the  potential  cost  of  the  con- 
stantly expanding  social  secvu-lty  system — 
the  social  security  tax  rate  Is  already  sched- 
uled to  rise  to  almost  10  percent  of  the 
payroll  base  by  1969.  They  also  under- 
stand that  socialism  is  government  manage- 
ment of  individuals  and  their  spending. 

Farmers  challenge  the  theory  that  govern- 
ment "can  do  It  better"  or  spend  more  wisely. 
Government-run  schools  and  hospitals  are 
not  superior  to  private  Institutions;  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  not  store  or 
market  grain  as  efficiently  as  the  private 
trade;  electricity  from  public  powerplants 
is  usually  more  costly  than  from  private 
utilities  when  hidden  costs  and  tax  advan- 
tages are  considered;  government-controlled 
medicine  would  be  expensive  and 
unsatisfactory. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  22.  1962] 
One  StJNDAT  Atternoon 

Since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Athenians 
one  of  philosophy's  often  expressed  fears 
about  democracy  has  been  that  its  political 
leaders  would  yield  to  the  demagogic  clamor 
of  the  crowd.  In  our  own  country's  begin- 
ning there  were  men  who  prophesied  that 
would  cause  our  ending. 

Well,  we've  had  our  share  of  demagogues — 
In  our  own  time  Huey  Long  and  Townsend 
come  readily  to  mind — who  made  political 
capital  of  social  discontent.  Sometimes,  as 
Congress  did  back  in  the  thirties  on  the  sol- 
diers' bonus,  our  political  leaders  have 
yielded  to  the  clamor. 

But  on  the  whole  we  have  been  lucky. 
While  President  Roosevelt  was  responsive  to 
the  pyeople's  mood,  he  didn't  try  to  create 
discontent  where  none  existed  before;  he 
opposed  not  only  the  soldiers'  bonus  but  also 
Huey  Long  and  the  Townsendites. 

So  we  come  to  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

Across  the  land  there  were  33  great  rallies 
for  a  bill  which,  so  it  is  said,  is  going  to 
take  care  of  the  medical  bills  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's old  people  with  hardly  any  cost  to 
anybody  at  all.  These  rallies  were  sponsored 
by  the  administration  and  arranged  by  an 
organization  called  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  for  Health  Through  Social 
Security,  created  for  this  purpose.  The 
biggest  of  these  rallies  was  held  In  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  under  the  stage 
managership  of  Z.  J.  Unchtensteln.  a  profes- 
sional orgaqlaer  who  learned  his  business 
organising  antl-Communlst  efforts  In  his 
native  Poland. 

All  these  rallies  were  addressed  by  impor- 
tant people,  Vice  President  Johnson  spoke 
In  St.  Louis.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ddall 
In  Kansas  City,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  In  Boston.  And  so  on.  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  himself  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  from  which  his  speech  was  carried 
to  the  Nation  over  three  television  networks. 

President  Kennedy's  speech,  which  set  the 
tone  for  the  others,  wasted  little  time  on  the 
specifics  of  the  King-Andefson  bill;  in  fact, 
in  all  the  day's  outpourings  there  was 
hardly  any  serious  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem itself  or  of  any  alternative  proposals 
that  have  been  made.  Mr.  Kennedy's  theme 
was  that  the  people  were  demanding  this 
particular  bill,  would  have  no  other,  and  that 
it  was  being  blocked  only  by  the  wicked 
machinations  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  the  Garden,  from  which  the  circus  had 
Just  moved  out,  there  were  seme  15,000  peo- 
ple, mostly  old  people  in  shirt  sleeves,  come 
to  hear  the  President's  promises  and  enjoy 
the  entertainment.  Bert  Parks  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  there  was  a  full-sized  sym- 
phony orchestra.  LaVern  Hutcherson  and 
Avon  Long  did  a  medley  from  "Porgy  and 
Bess."  and  the  stars  Included  Robert  Mer- 
rill of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Mitch 
Miller   with  his  Sing-Along  group. 


It  was  a  very  hot  day  In  New  York,  but 
the  air  was  festive,  and  as  the  old  people 
filed  out  afterwards  most  of  them  were 
smiling  and  happy.  We  suppose  it  was  the 
same  all  over  the  country,  where  the  other 
rallies  could  follow  the  show  In  New  York 
through  an  elaborate  television  hookup. 

Such  being  the  mood  of  the  day.  there 
seems  little  point  in  our  indulging  either  in 
any  serious  discussion  about  this  promise  of 
the  Government  to  take  care  of  us  In  our 
old  age.  It  was  hard  to  keep  our  minds  on 
that  anyway,  as  our  thoughts  drifted  off  In 
another  direction. 

If  It  were  true,  as  everybody  was  saying, 
that  there  was  already  an  Irresistible  clamor 
from  the  people  for  this  program,  why  was 
It  necessary  to  have  this  33-rlng  circus? 
Could  it  be  true  that  the  men  in  Congress 
who  come  from  our  cities,  hamlets,  and 
farms  have  really  been  so  deaf  to  the  voices 
back  home  that  they  have  not  heard  the 
spontaneous  cry  for  the  Government  to  give 
us  this  boon? 

And  our  thoughts  wandered  even  f\uther 
afield.  Like  the  philosophers  of  old,  we 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  states- 
men to  resist  the  cry  for  bread  and  cir- 
cuses. But  at  the  moment  we  could  not 
recall  another  occasion,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  when  all  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  Nation  Joined  the  bands  and  the  per- 
formers on  the  stage  to  urge  the  crowd  to 
raise  a  clamor  for  what  they  had  thought 
up  to  give  them. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  sat  under 
a  hot  California  sun  and  heard  some  simple 
people  dazzled  by  promises  of  ham  and  eggs 
and  $30  every  Thursday.  The  memory 
seemed  very  vivid  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  11,  19621 
A  Warning  From  Mr.  Roosevelt 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  the  social  security  program  in 
1935.  he  was  careful  to  warn  Congress  against 
"extravagant  action."  If  the  program  were 
"too  ambitious,"  the  President  said,  "its 
whole  future  would  be  endangered." 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  program 
has  certainly  grown  a  great  deal  more  am- 
bitious, and  now  there's  this  enormous  po- 
litical pressure  to  push  It  Into  the  field  of 
medical  care.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  scheduled  to  take  up  the  ad- 
ministration medicare  bill  this  week. 

Now  we  realize  that  any  criticism  of  the 
a7-year-old  American  social  security  Insti- 
tution is  regarded  In  some  quarters  as  some- 
how suspect.  If  not  downright  unpatriotic. 
Nonetheless,  it's  time  we  paused  to  ponder 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  words. 

In  terms  of  Its  later  growth,  social  se- 
cvirity  got  off  to  a  slow  start.  Farmworkers, 
domestic  employees,  and  a  number  of  other 
groups  were  excluded  from  coverage.  Bene- 
fits for  the  aged  were  to  range  from  tlO  a 
month  to  $85.  and  no  payments  at  all  were 
to  be  made  \intll  1942. 

But  this  initial  design  was  soon  altered. 
Even  before  the  first  social  security  taxes 
were  collected,  organized  labor  was  pressing 
for  a  liberalization  of  benefits.  In  1939. 
Congress  responded  by  broadening  the  pro- 
gram to  Include  dependents  and  survivors 
of  the  aged  and,  in  addition,  advanced  the 
date  of  first  benefits  to  1940  from  1942.  And 
so  It  has  gone  from  that  time  to  this,  with 
benefits  and  coverage  being  steadily  enlarged 
and  expanded,  especially  In  election  years. 

How  has  Congress  provided  for  payment 
of  these  growing  benefits?  In  the  beginning 
the  plan  was  to  build  a  giant  reserve  fund, 
invested  in  Government  bonds,  so  that 
eventually  interest  income  would  shoulder  a 
large  part  of  the  benefit  burden.  Taxes  were 
to  start  at  1  percent  each  on  employees  and 
employers,  based  on  the  first  $3,000  of  each 
employee's  wages,  and  were  to  rise  to  1<4 
percent  in  1940  and  then  by  stages  to  an 
"ultimate"  rate  of  3  percent  by  1949. 
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But  politicians  aren't  anxious  to  boost 
taxes  on  voters  if  they  think  there's  any 
way  around  it.  And  with  tax  receipts  run- 
ning far  ahead  of  benefit  payments  In  the 
early  years  of  the  program.  Congress  couldn't 
see  anything  urgent  about  tax  boosts  at  all. 
As  a  result  the  tax  rate  didn't  rise  to  1>4 
percent  until  1950.  a  decade  behind  schedule. 

Soo:i  things  began  closing  in  on  social 
security  and  its  manipulators.  With  reserve 
funds  shrinking  fast.  Congress  found  that 
both  old  and  new  benefits  called  for  new 
taxes.  So  the  maximum  tax  on  each  em- 
ployee now  is  $150  a  year,  compared  with 
the  $S0  that  the  lawmakers  first  thought 
would  be  the  "ultimate." 

And  the  end  isn't  even  remotely  in  sight. 
The  reserve  fund,  in  any  real  sense,  is  no 
longer  any  reserve  at  all.  Its  Interest  earn- 
ings e.ich  year  now  equal  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  benefits.  To  keep  the  program 
stumbling  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
even  without  the  added  burden  of  medical 
care,  tix  rates  are  slated  to  rise  by  nearly  60 
percent  in  the  next  6  years.  It's  certain 
there  will  be  pressure  for  more  benefits, 
wheth«!r  medical  care  or  something  else. 
That's  the  way  politicians  have  been  using 
social  security   for  27  years. 

If  the  pressures  continue  to  bring  action, 
even  higher  taxes  than  those  now  envisioned 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  system  from  slid- 
ing inu>  Insolvency.  Ironically,  the  taxes 
bear  h  irdest  on  the  lower-income  groups;  as 
things  stand  now,  earnings  above  $4,800 
aren't  touched.  Yet  the  benefits,  twcause 
they  aie  tax-exempt,  are  most  helpful  to  the 
wealthy.  To  a  person  in  the  20-percent-tax 
bracket,  $800  of  social  security  payments  Is 
equal  to  $1,000  In  taxable  Income.  To  a  60- 
percent -bracket  taxpayer,  the  $800  payment 
Is  equal  to  $2.000 — ^twlce  as  much. 

Then!  are  other  inequities.  Middle-aged 
and  older  workers  who  entered  the  plan  In  its 
early  yoars  had  the  prospect  of  getting  back 
a  good  deal  more  than  they  put  in.  But  an 
average  worker  under  40  who  enters  the  plan 
now.  with  tax  rates  so  high  and  rising,  has 
little  prospect  of  receiving  benefits  worth 
even  bh  much  as  the  taxes  he  paid.  Not  to 
mention  that  the  more  Inflation  we  have  the 
less  hU  benefits  wUl  buy. 

As  time  goes  on.  the  people  at  work  will 
take  on  more  and  more  of  the  burden  of 
paying  growing  beneflte  to  people  already  re- 
tired, [s  there  no  limit  to  the  load  America's 
active  work  force  will  accept? 

Ftar  the  average  American,  even  now.  so- 
cial security  U  a  costly  way  of  buying  Insur- 
ance. That's  because  a  true  insurance  system 
operates  with  a  reserve  fund,  a  fund  that 
generates  interest  Income  to  carry  much  of 
the  loaii.  Americans,  especially  labor  union 
leaders  who  negotiate  pension  fund  agree- 
menu,  are  becoming  increasingly  familiar 
with  tills  principle.  WUl  there,  at  some 
point,  be  a  public  outcry  against  the  high 
cost  of  social  secwity? 

Then!  Is  another  worry,  and  this  Is  one 
that  should  have  special  significance  for  an 
adminititratlon  which  so  often  voices  con- 
cern about  the  rate  of  economic  growth.  To 
speed  prowth,  the  Nation  must  have  more 
savings  and  investment.  And  social  security 
cannot  help  but  divert  funds  from  savings, 
since  it  takes  over  many  burdens  that  other- 
wise would  be  carried  by  insurance.  When 
savings  go  into  regular  Insurance  companies, 
they  are.  Invested  in  productive  enterprise. 
When  runds  go  txj  the  Government,  they 
merely  fuel  nonproductive  Government 
spending.  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  diversion 
of  savings  the  Nation  can  weather? 

Entirely  aside  from  all  the  social  Implica- 
tions oi'  expanding  social  security,  the  eco- 
nomic questions  must  be  considered  now. 
For  the  financial  planning  of  most  Ameri- 
cans centers  on  social  security,  and  the  sys- 
tem should  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  for 
political  gain. 


n 


In  these  Democratic  days  in  Washington, 
you'd  think  there  would  be  someone  willing 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  warning. 

[From   the   Deseret  News,    Salt   Lake   City. 

Utah,  July  2,  1962] 

The  Road  to  Socialized  Medicine 

The  way  the  controversial  King-Anderson 
bUl  on  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  being 
watered  down  looks  like  a  sure  sign  that  It  is 
in  trouble  in  Congress,  as  It  ought  to  be. 

This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  earlier  rosy 
assurances  from  the  bill's  supporters  that 
the  measure  had  overwhelming  support  and 
virtually  nothing  could  stop  it.  If  that  were 
really  the  case,  they  would  not  be  offering 
to  compromise  on  certain  provisions. 

But  if  what  happened  to  the  administra- 
tion's ill-fated  farm  bill  is  any  indication, 
the  proposed  compromises  on  the  medicare 
measure  won't  help  it  much.  The  parallel 
between  the  farm  and  medicare  proposals  is 
this:  At  the  last  minute  several  "sweeteners" 
to  the  farm  bill  were  offered  in  an  attempt  to 
make  its  harsher  provisions  more  palatable 
to  Congress,  but  since  they  didn't  alter  the 
bill's  basic  flaws,  they  were  defeated. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
the  medicare  measure.  That  is,  the  sug- 
gested medicare  compromises  do  meet  certain 
objections — but  in  the  process  they  create 
new  ones,  besides  which  they  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  what's  wrong  with  the  medicare  bill. 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  proposed  com- 
promises is  that  they  try  to  be  aU  things  to 
all  men.  Thus,  the  major  changes  made  in 
working  out  the  compromise  would: 

Permit  States  to  set  up  their  own  health 
care  plans  by  sending  the  participating  State 
a  lump  sum  to  provide  the  basic  health  care 
for  its  aged.  This,  of  course,  raises  the  time- 
worn  objection  that  it's  wasteful  and  inef- 
ficient to  raise  tax  funds  in  the  States,  send 
it — or,  rather,  part  of  It — back  to  the  States 
again. 

Place  the  medical  care  money  in  a  trust 
fund  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  social 
security  fund :  That  might  not  be  a  bad  idea 
since  the  social  secxirlty  fund  Is  in  such  poor 
fiscal  condition.  But  if  that's  done,  what's 
the  sense  in  tying  the  medicare  program  to 
social  security  in  the  first  place? 

Cover  about  2.5  million  persons  not  under 
social  security.  (The  original  bill  would  have 
covered  only  thoae  persons  participating  In 
social  security.)  The  trouble  with  this  Is 
that  social  security  parUclpanU  evidently 
would  have  to  shoulder  the  extra  burden  of 
paying  for  the  medical  care  of  those  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  which  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair. 

Permit  participants  to  continue  their 
private  Insurance  plans,  with  the  Govern- 
ment paying  for  part  of  the  premiums  In- 
stead of  receiving  the  payments  directly  from 
the  Government.  But  since  the  Govern- 
ment could  argue  with  some  Justification 
that  it  should  set  standards  to  determine 
which  private  Insurance  firms  would  qualify 
to  participate,  this  might  well  open  the  door 
to  further  Federal  regulation  of  this  particu- 
lar segment  of  free  enterprise. 

Beyond  these  objections,  the  compromise 
medicare  proposal  is  still  a  scatter-gun  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Three-fourths  of 
the  population  already  has  some  form  of 
medical  insurance.  Of  those  over  65,  more 
than  half  have  medical  coverage.  Moreover, 
coverage  has  been  growing  steadily — so  why 
meddle  with  progress? 

Still  another  danger  Is  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  provide,  on  a  compulsory  tax  basis, 
medical  services  for  one  age  group,  why 
shouldn't  It  do  the  same  for  other  groups? 
The  end  of  this  road  Is  clear — socialized 
medicine. 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  that  combining 
Government  and  medicine  creates  an  \in- 
happy  mixtiire  that  would  best  be  left  alone. 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  July  5,  1962) 
A   Back-Door   Plan   To   Get  Medicare   Law 

The  administration  Is  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  congressional  approval  of  Its 
social  security  medicare  program  by  round- 
about, and  questionable,  Senate  action. 

Stymied  by  inability  to  blast  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  out  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  administration  forces 
have  attached  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  already  passed  by  the  House  for  ex- 
tension and  increase  of  certain  Federal  wel- 
fare payments  to  needy  persons  and  de- 
pendent children. 

Many  Senators  object  to  attaching  such  a 
vital  piece  of  legislation  as  medicare  as  a 
rider  to  an  unrelated  bill.  This  threatens 
to  destroy,  or  at  least  delay,  vital  legislation 
on  which  there  is  general  agreement.  The 
aim  is  to  swing  votes  to  the  controversial 
rider  in  order  to  get  the  initial  bill  passed. 

In  this  case  the  welfare  bill  must  be  passed 
promptly  or  some  of  these  aid  programs 
cannot  be  continued.  Authorization  for 
some  of  the  funds  expired  June  30.  The 
States,  which  administer  the  aid  programs, 
are  concerned — which  may  explain  in  part 
why  19  State  Governors  in  their  54th  annual 
conference  voted  for  a  resolution  favoring 
the  administration's  social  security  medicare 
program. 

Senator  Anderson,  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  has  made  certain 
changes  in  consultation  with  Senate  oppo- 
nents of  the  original  measure  which  he  hopes 
will  gain  enough  votes  to  get  it  through  the 
Senate. 

But  the  compromises  do  not  touch  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  which  Is  the  tying  of 
medicare  to  social  security. 

The  medical  profession  opposes  this  be- 
cause the  doctors  are  convinced  that  once 
health  care  is  tied  to  social  security.  It  will 
inevitably  expand  until  most,  if  not  all. 
health  care  is  brought  under  Goverxmient 
control  and  financed  through  federally  im- 
posed taxes. 

Walter  Reuther,  head  of  the  United  Auto 
^A'orkers,  who  has  advocated  many  socialistic 
causes,  made  this  very  clear  in  his  testimony 
btjfore  Congress.  He  said:  "If  we  can  get 
tl>e  principle  established,  we  want  to  build 
on  that  principle."  President  Kennedy  him- 
self has  described  the  King-Anderson  bill  as 
Just  a  start. 

Once  health  care  of  even  the  limited  kind 
spelled  out  In  thU  bill  is  tied  to  social 
security,  we  do  not  doubt  It  will  Ineviubly 
expand,  first  to  give  a  better  level  of  care 
to  older  citizens,  then  to  extend  social- 
security  health  care  to  other  age  brackets. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  socialized 
medicine  such  as  Is  In  effect  In  Britain  and 
in  many  European  countries. 

But  if  so.  it  should  be  with  eyes  open, 
and  after  full  debate,  not  by  a  foot-ln-the- 
door  subterfuge  based  on  first  establishing 
the  principle  and  then  building  on  it  to 
accomplish  full  social -seciirity  financed 
hoalth    care. 

The  Tribune  does  not  believe  this  country 
wants  socialized  medicine.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve social  security  should  be  distorted  by 
paying  for  health  services  rather  than  paying 
pension  benefits  based  on  previous  earnings. 

Furthermore  we  do  not  think  a  fair  test 
has  been  given  the  aim  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  law,  or  through  further  extension  of  the 
voluntary  health  insurance  programs  which 
have  already  done  so  much  to  bridge  the 
medicare  gap. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  whole  problem 
has  become  such  a  political  Issue,  charged 
with  emotionalism,  and  characterized  by 
misinterpretation  and  subterfuge. 

Social  secvu-lty  medicare  is  too  vital  a  deci- 
sion to  be  slipped  through  the  back  door  as  a 
rider  on  unrelated  legislation.     It  sho\ild  be 
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decided  on  Its  Own  merits,  with  full  under- 
standing of  where  advocates  of  this  foot-ln- 
tlie-docr  program  Intend  to  take  It  In  tlie 
years  ahead,  once  Mr.  Reuther's  principle  of 
social-secvirity   health  care  is  established. 

Chicago.  July  9. — The  financing  of  health 
care  for  the  aged  with  Government  partici- 
pation l8  too  Important  a  matter  to  be 
resolved  by  patchwork  compromise  or  ex- 
pediency, said  Walter  J.  McNerney.  president 
of  the  Blue  Cross  Association,  today. 

In  a  statement  relating  to  current  discus- 
sions  In    Washington,    Mr.    McNerney    said: 
"There  have  been  many  references  to  Blue 
Crofls  during  the  current  debate  In  the  U.S. 
Senate   on   the  compromise  proposal   to  fi- 
nance health  care  for  aged  citizens.     It  la 
stated  that   the  providers   of   services   may 
select  an  organization,  such  as  Blue  Cross, 
to  represent  them  in  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Hefdth.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  agency  so  se- 
lected to  perform  some  of  the  administrative 
functions   of   the   program.     Just   how   this 
would  work  out  Is  not  clearly  defined,  but 
at  best  It  seems  that  Blue  Cross  would  serve 
largely  as  a  conduit  for  money  and  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   to  the  providers  of  the 
services.     In  our  view  this  is  not  the  most 
efficient  and  realistic  way  in  which  to  utilize 
the    assets   and    capabilities    of    Blue    Cross 
plans.    It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  and  other 
provisions  of  the  compromise  plan  have  been 
advanced  without  the  thorough  examination 
warranted  by  so  complex  a  subject. 

"The  member  plans  of  the  Blue  Cross  As- 
sociation are    on  record  to   the   effect   that 
many  retired  aged  persons  need  Government 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  purchase  health 
protection    through    the    voluntary    system. 
Based   on   extensive    experience   in   covering 
more  than  5  million  aged  persons  and  long 
standing   relations   with    the    Nation's   hos- 
pitals in  every  State,  the  plans  feel  that  the 
Government  assistance  to  the  aged  should 
be  related  in  amount  to  income  levels;  that 
legislation    should    state    benefits    only    in 
broad    categories    so    that    the    realities    of 
changes    In    medical    science    and    revenues 
could   be   reflected:    and   that  Government's 
relations  with  Blue  Cross  should  be  on  an 
underwriting  basis  rather  than  a  cost  plus 
basis;    I.e..  Blue  Cross,  to  the  extent  that  it 
Is   involved,   should  assume   the  risks   at   a 
given  rate  for  a  given  period  of  time.     The 
scaled   Income    provision    would    help    those 
aged  who  need  It  the  most;  It  wovild  encour- 
age  preservation    of    present    coverage;    and 
It  would  avoid  a  means  test.     Furthermore. 
an    underwriting    basis    would    enable    the 
Congress  and  the   administration   to  deter- 
mine   annual   costs   in    advance,   and   would 
preserve  to  the  highest  possible  degree  the 
concept  of  local  responsibility  through  local 
plan  administration. 

"Our  estimate  Is  that  the  income  from 
the  revenues  provided  in  the  amendment 
proposed  in  the  Senate  is  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  benefits  described.  Pturthermore, 
It  Is  doubtful  that  some  of  the  benefits  could 
be  produced  by  providers  of  services  because 
of  shortages  of  skills  and  facilities  in  many 
areas. 

"The  volvmtary  system  is  undergoing  an 
orderly  progression  in  covering  disadvan- 
taged groups  such  as  the  aged.  The  control, 
underwriting  and  cost  relations  developed 
are  effective  and  getting  stronger  continu- 
ally. It  Is  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  do 
nothing  to  retard  continued  progress  In  this 
area." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  very  patient  with  me, 
this  afternoon;  and  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  these  views  on  the 
proposal  before  us.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  other  views  to  present,  and  no 
doubt  before  the  end  of  the  debate  I  shall 


again  take  the  floor,  to  expand  on  my 
views  on  some  of  these  problems.  But 
at  this  time,  in  closing  my  remarks  now. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Ander- 
son amendment. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today.  It 
adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research, 
development,  and  operation:  construc- 
tion of  facilities :  and  for  other  puri>oses. 
Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  at  some  length  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Administration,  and 
I  also  expect  to  call  up  two  amendments 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 

I  expect  to  ask  for  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  my  amendments.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  obvious  that  the  Senate 
will  not  be  able  to  take  final  action  on 
the  bill  today,  because  there  had  been 
an  indication  that  no  yea-and-nay  votes 
would  be  taken  today.  Therefore.  I  shall 
proceed  now  with  my  presentation  of  the 
amendments;  and  I  assume  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  votes  can  be  taken  tomorrow,  if 
that  course  is  agreeable  to  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  submit  a  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  that  connec- 
tion, rule  XII.  clause  3.  be  suspended,  in 
order  to  permit  consideration  at  this 
time  of  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  proposed  agreement  was  read,  as 
follows: 


Unanimous-ConSent  Agkezment 
Ordered,  That,  effective  at  the  conclusion 
of  routine  morning  business  on  Wednesday. 
July  11.  1962,  and  previous  to  the  limitation 
of  debate  on  HJl.  10606.  under  a  previously 
adopted  unanimous-consent  agreement,  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  11737)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research,  development,  and 
operation:  construction  of  facilities;  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  each,  on  two  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire],  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Proxmirk  and  the  majority 
leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 


or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received:  Provided  further.  That 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  and  vote 
on  the  Proxmlre  amendments,  the  Senate 
shall  proceed  to  vote  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  followed  by  a  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  which  I  have  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sKNl,  and  with  the  majority  leadership, 
I  request  that  the  agreement  now  be 
entered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — although  of 
course  I  shall  not  object — I  first  wish  to 
ask  a  question:  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  that,  under  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  only  two 
amendments  which  could  be  debated  and 
agreed  to  tomorrow  would  be  those  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  ProxmhucI? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  proposed  agreement,  no  other  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  would  be  debatable;  and 
if  any  other  amendment  were  to  be 
offered,  it  would  have  to  be  offered  to  the 
Proxmlre  amendments  and  would  have 
to  be  germane  thereto. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  proposed 
agreement?  Hearing  none.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate, tlie  Space  Agency  authorization  bill, 
represents  by  far  the  largest  proportion- 
ate increase  in  spending  by  any  agency 
of  any  significant  size  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  terms  of  dollar  in- 
creases, it  is  perfectly  enormous. 

Back  in  fiscal  1960  the  appropriation 
for  NASA  was  $523  million.  In  fiscal 
1961  it  was  $964  million.  This  current 
year  it  is  $1,684  million.  In  the  coming 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  now.  it  will  be  about  $3,700  mil- 
Uon. 

It  is  predicted  that  by  1964  the  amount 
is  likely  to  go  up  to  $5  billion  or  so;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  decade  it  will  ap- 
proach somewhere  between  $10  and  $15 
billion. 

I  have  chosen  to  discuss  this  subject 
and  debate  it  and  offer  amendments  to 
this  bill  because  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  have  some  genuine  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  an  agency  which  is  ex- 
panding with  such  fantastic  rapidity. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
amount  involved,  and  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  appropriation  bill  is  before  the 
Senate,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  amount.  This  Is  not  the  most 
important  of  my  concerns.  In  addition, 
while  the  space  program  offers  great  op- 
portunities for  mankind,  it  is  going  to 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy, small  business,  education,  and  par- 
ticularly the  availability  of  scientific 
manpower. 

Mr.  KERR.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  KERR.  In  order  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  may  be  apprised  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, would  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin provide  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
with  a  copy  of  what  he  intends  to  pro- 
pose as  soon  as  it  is  available? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will,  indeed.  I 
plan  to  submit  them  and  have  them 
printed.  I  will  make  them  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  mon- 
etary aspect  of  the  bill  is  enormously 
important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3.7  billion  represents  an 
expenditure  of  about  $70  for  every  Amer- 
ican family.  It  is  a  tremendous  increase 
in  cost.  But  far  more  important,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  effect  it  is  going  to 
have  in  other  areas.  In  no  area  is  the 
impact  more  important  than  in  the  area 
of  education. 
ADVERSE  arrccT  ott  AVAELABiLrrr  or  sciTNnnc 

MANPOWm 

I  suppose  there  are  few  Americans 
who  have  the  grasp,  imagination,  and 
ability  to  speak  with  real  authority  on 
the  subject,  but  certainly  one  of  them  is 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian.  head  of  the  out- 
standing scientific  institution,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He 
not  only  is  chairman  of  the  MIT  Cor- 
poration, but  he  served  as  President  Ei- 
senhower's first  scientific  adviser  in  the 
postsputnik  era.  He  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  deeply  concerned  with  na- 
tional defense,  space,  science,  and  edu- 
cation 

Dr.  Killian  recently  said : 

The  United  States  must  decide  whether  It 
can  Jastlfy  billions  of  dollars  for  man  In 
space  when  Its  educational  system  Is  so  In- 
adequately supported. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

The  Nation  must  seek  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  now  proceeding  too  rapidly 
In  this  area  and  whether  It  can  manage  the 
present  man-ln-space  program  without 
weakening  other  important  national  pro- 
grams. Including  defense. 

He  $aid  that  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  MIT  Institute  in  New  York. 
He  also  said: 

I  believe  that  la  space  exploration,  as  In 
all  other  fields  that  we  choose  to  go  Into,  we 
must  never  be  content  to  be  second  best,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  requires  us  to  en- 
gage in  a  prestige  race  with  the  Soviets.  We 
should  pursue  our  own  objectives  In  space 
science  and  exploration  and  not  let  the  So- 
viets choose  them  for  us  by  our  copying  what 
they  do. 

Mr.  Killian  does  not  pose  the  problem 
of  whether  we  should  spend  several  bil- 
lion dollars  in  space  or  whether  that 
amount  should  be  spent  on  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Nor  am  I  proposing  that. 
I  am  proposing  something  with  more 
specific  direction.  I  am  proposing  that 
we  should  consider  whether  or  not  this 
authorization,  and  particularly  subse- 
quent authorizations,  will  have,  specifi- 
cally, an  adverse  effect  on  scientific 
education  in  this  country. 

It  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  de- 
fense in  this  country.  It  might  have  an 
adverse  effect,  as  Dr.  Killian  implies,  be- 
cause there  is  a  shortage  of  scientific 
personnel  today. 


Dr.  Killian  indicated  that  he  felt  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  given  some  conception  of  the  scope 
of  our  space  program,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  rush  blindly  into  the 
space  program  without  examining  what 
is  involved  in  the  program  and  deter- 
mining whether  the  program  is  aimed  at 
feasible  and  concrete  goals. 

wo    DOUBT    THAT    SPACE    EITORT    VTTAI, 

Fortune  magazine,  in  a  very  impressive 
article  for  June,  dealt  with  this  subject 
in  considerable  detail.  I  wish  to  quote 
from  the  Fortune  article  because  it 
seemed  to  me  to  place  the  issue  before 
us  not  only  concisely  but  also  very  elo- 
quently.   The  article  reads,  in  part: 

There  have  been  some  human  protests — 
protests  made  by  humanitarians,  who  feel 
that  there  are  still  too  many  things  that 
need  doing  here  on  earth  before  such  energy 
Is  expended  in  space,  protests  made  by 
other  sensible  people  who  are  appalled  at 
the  extravagance,  and  felt  by  some  religious 
people  who  are  quite  sure  that  "God  doesn't 
intend  us  to  go  to  the  moon."  Objectors 
of  all  kinds  must  face  the  single  devastating 
fact:  they  are  all  too  late.  It  Is  not  that  cer- 
tain formal  decisions  have  already  been  made 
(a  statement  by  the  President,  authoriza- 
tions by  Congress);  these  are  revocable. 
What  Is  Irrevocable  Is  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  man.  which  has  brought  him  to  the  brink 
of  this  exploit. 

I  accept  that.  The  fact  is  that  we  are 
on  the  brink  of  this  adventure  into 
space.  We  have  to  accept  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

ECONOMIC   IMPACT 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  also  have  a  re- 
sponsibility of  recognizing  what  this 
kind  of  program  can  do  to  our  economy 
and  to  education  in  the  process. 

The  article  further  says: 

By  1970,  according  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive Initial  estimates,  NASA  and  the  military 
will  be  spending  around  $15  billion  a  year 
on  space.  Including  t5  billion  on  missiles. 
But  almost  every  sp>ace  project  so  far  has 
cost  two  to  three  times  its  conservative 
Initial  estimates.  Mistakes  are  bound  to  be 
made,  failures  are  bound  to  occur,  and  costs 
and  ambitions  bound  to  soar. 

The  article  also  says: 

The  space  effort  will  very  likely  cost  mcwe 
than  $20  billion  a  year  by  1970. 

The  Fortune  article  indicates  the  way 
the  money  will  be  spent  and  what  it  is 
likely  to  do  to  the  economy,  when  it 
says: 

By  the  time  the  satellites  begin  to  pay  off 
measurably,  say  1970  at  the  earliest,  the 
United  States  may  have  spent  $75  billion  to 
$100  billion  on  space  activities,  and  another 
$60  billion  on  missiles.  Annual  interest  on 
such  sums.  If  reckoned  at  the  prevailing 
Government  secxirltles  rate,  will  be  around  $4 
bUllon,  enough  to  pay  the  Nation's  yearly 
shoe  bUl;  and  what  might  be  called  the  ac- 
cumulated Interest  will  come  to  another  $20 
billion  by  1970,  enough  to  run  the  whole 
U.S.  railroad  system  for  2  years  or  to  pay  for 
most  of  the  country's  education  for  a  year. 

The  space  program  is  right  now  giving  the 
economy  a  powerful  and  potentially  Infla- 
tionary boost. 

SCIENCE   MANPOWER  THE  ISSUE 

The  article  goes  on  to  indicate  how 
much  is  being  poured  into  the  economy. 
The  significant  point  which  I  am  stress- 
ing is  the  way  the  money  is  being  poured 
into  the  economy  and  what  it  may  do  to 


tlie  availability  of  manpower,  especially 
skilled  smd  trained  manpower. 

With  respect  to  the  economy,  the  ar- 
ticle father  says : 

1.  There  will  be  fewer  and  bigger  con- 
tracts. 

2.  Production  runs  will  decline  steadily, 
and  completely  reverse  the  traditional  4-to-l 
ratio  of  shop  to  engineering  personnel. 
That  Is,  companies  will  spend  more  on 
engineering  and  less  on  actual  production; 
In  fact,  straight  production  capacity  Is  al- 
ready excessive.  In  1960.  Lockheed  says,  the 
company's  R.  ft  D.  awards  came  to  more 
tlian  the  whole  Nation  spent  on  defense  R 
&  D.  In  1950. 

The  kinds  of  jobs  to  which  reference  is 
made  are  not  the  kinds  of  jobs  anybody 
can  do  after  a  couple  of  years  in  a  trade 
school  or  after  some  on-the-job  training 
as  a  welder.  These  jobs  will  increasingly 
require  highly  trained,  very  specialized 
and  skilled  scientific  personnel. 
As  the  Fortune  article  says: 
The  aerospace  companies  will  need  not 
only  engineers,  but  physiologists,  psycholo- 
gists, space-medicine  men,  chemists,  and 
systems  engineers. 

It  is  further  pointed  out: 

This  trend  may  be  hard  on  small  business, 
and  doubtless  will  result  in  many  mergers — 
of  small  companies  with  big,  and  small  with 
small.  For  the  Important  contracts  from 
1965  on  will  be  based  on  ground  support 
and  airborne  guidance  and  control  systems, 
which  require  large  engineering  organiza- 
tions. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  documen-* 
tation,  indicating  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  small  business.  There  is  an 
indication  of  the  effect  the  program  will 
have  on  concentration,  and  so  forth.  I 
wish  to  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

AVAILAsn-ITT  OP  TRAINED  SCIENTISTS 

Fortune  magazine  also  goes  into  the 
principal  question  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing this  afternoon.    It  says : 

The  space  effort  Is  the  first  paramilitary 
effort  in  history  not  accompanied  by  a  de- 
mand for  heavy  hardware  and  mass-produced 
materials.  Its  great  demand,  instead,  is  for 
professional  people,  and  It  may  relatively 
soon  employ  up  to  a  million.  Since  more 
and  more  money  will  go  into  manpower, 
particularly  engineers  and  other  technical 
specialists,  the  well-worn  question  of  wheth- 
er the  United  States  Is  producing  enough 
professionals  Is  no  longer  academic. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. 

By  1970,  thanks  In  large  part  to  the  space 
venture,  the  United  States  will  need  more 
than  2  million  scientists  and  engineers,  or 
about  double  the  number  employed  in  1959. 
A  million  more  wUl  be  hard  to  find.  NASA 
itself  will  have  hired  4.500  specialists  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963;  since,  however,  it  has  gone 
to  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  talent  and 
also  because  many  professional  people  would 
rather  work  where  the  big  decisions  are  made 
at  relatively  low  salaries  ($8,000  to  $20,000), 
it  has  managed  to  hire  about  2.000  and  ex- 
pects no  great  trouble  In  corralling  the  other 
2,500.  Some  experts  argue  that  if  engineers 
and  high  technical  talent  were  used  effi- 
ciently— l.e.,  not  assigned  to  sales  work  and 
routine  technical  Jobs — the  shortage  would 
not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems.  But  the  major- 
ity agree  that  the  shortage  is  already  severe, 
and  is  bound  to  get  worse  as  the  space  in- 
dustry expands  and  R.  &  D.  becomes  more 
Intensive. 

The  Fortune  article  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  battle  which  has  gone  on  for  the 
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scarce  personnel,  and  how  this  has  af- 
fected universities,  defense  industries, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  the  significant  question 
is  not  whether  we  should  undertake  space 
programs  but  rather  at  what  rate  we 
should  carry  on  such  programs,  what 
goals  we  should  establish  for  our  space 
effort. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences — 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kzrr],  who  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  able  Members  of 
this  body — has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
thoroughly  examining  the  complex  de- 
tails of  our  present  space  program  and 
the  proposed  NASA  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 

rtTKOASCXNTAL    PROBLEMS    NOT    CONSIDKRED 

If  one  looks  throxigh  the  hearings, 
however,  one  finds  little  discussion  of 
the  long-range  implications  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  our  space  effort.  There 
was  no  real  discussion  that  I  could  find 
of  the  scientific  manpower  problem,  at 
least  in  great  detail,  and  how  the  space 
program  might  affect  the  economy. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  this 
question  as  concisely  as  I  can.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  perfectly  immense 
problem. 

TAX    BTTKOEN    IMMENSE 

For  fiscal  year  1962  NASA  received  a 
budget  of  $1.7  billion.  For  fiscal  year 
1963  the  committee  has  recommended 
$3.7  billion.  The  NASA  budget  estimate 
for  1964  is  expected  to  be  around  $5 
billion. 

These  budget  figures  give  little  indi- 
cation of  our  Nation's  total  space  effort. 
The  magazine  Missiles  and  Rockets 
claims  that  for  fiscal  year  1963  the  total 
budget  for  the  space  program  will  be 
$16.2  billion,  and  that  for  fiscal  year  1964 
it  will  be  about  $20  billion.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  an  article  In  the  magazine  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets,  the  issue  for  January 
22,  1962.  This  is  the  leading  journal,  on 
the  basis  of  my  information,  of  the  aero 
space  industry. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  in  this 
magazine,  it  is  pointed  out  what  an  im- 
mense impact  the  total  space  effort  has. 
Of  course,  today  what  we  are  talking 
about— what  we  have  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration — is  not  the  military 
part  of  the  program— not  the  defense 
part  of  the  program,  which  Is  the  larger 
In  terms  of  dollars — but  the  nondefense 
part  of  the  space  program.  There  have 
been  several  estimates  as  to  how  much 
will  be  spent  within  this  decade  on  our 
nondefense  space  program. 

The  magazine  Missiles  and  Rockets 
provides  a  most  reliable  estimate.  This 
article  says  the  cost  will  be  about  $50 
billion  for  NASA  alone.  Fortune  maga- 
zine, as  I  previously  indicated,  guesses 
the  cost  will  be  about  $75  to  $100  billion. 

MAW    ON    MOON    $3S-$40    BILLION 

Taking  the  more  conservative  esti- 
mate, about  $35  to  $50  billion  would  go 
into  setting  a  man  on  the  moon;  that  is, 
into  the  Apollo  project. 

The  spacecraft  for  that  project  alone 
will  cost  around  $10  billion,  according 
to  the  industry's  estimate.  Of  that 
amount,  about  one -half  will  go  to  the 
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prime    systems    contractor,    the    major 
contractor  for  the  project. 

The  Cape  Canaveral  spaceport  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  $1  bmion  by  1970. 

MAJOR  SPACE  COSTS  HIDDEN 

In  spite  of  the  vastness  of  both  those 
sums,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  significant  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
space  program  is  hidden  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  referred  to. 

Business  Week  reported  on  space  pro- 
curement that: 

Actually,  bookkeeping  has  held  the  space 
figures  well  below  reality.  The  program 
has  benefited — and  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit— from  a  great  deal  of  money  spent  under 
other   headings. 

For  example.  NASA  has  benefited 
from  the  development  by  the  Defense 
E>epartment  of  ballistic  missiles,  and 
also  from  the  use  of  many  military  In- 
stallations. So  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
space  program  is  hidden  in  the  expenses 
of  the  military  for  missiles. 

PRIME  impact;  SCIENTiriC  JOBS 

The  significance  of  such  a  huge  space 
effort  is  clear.  It  will  magnify  rapidly 
both  opportunities  and  problems.  It 
will  provide  a  great  boost  to  our  economy. 
It  will  open  up  1  million  new  jobs  by 
1975.  And  those  are  only  the  direct  jobs 
that  will  be  opened  up.  In  addition  to 
those,  the  effect  on  our  ecor,omy  will  be 
even  more  expansive  in  the  millions  In- 
direct jobs  developed.  Steel  will  have 
to  be  manufactured,  many  items  must 
be  made  of  aluminum,  and  many  ma- 
chine tools  must  be  fabricated. 

NEW    JOBS    STEM    FROM    GOVERNMENT    SPENDING 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  entire  cost 
of  this  vast  program  will  be  paid  from 
taxes.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  an  im- 
portant and  beneficial  stimulation  to  the 
economy.  But  it  will  be  bought  at  a 
stiff  price  in  higher  taxes  for  every 
American  family,  taxes,  which  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  average  $70  per  family,  per 
year,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  program  con- 
templated by  the  authorization  we  are 
now  discussing. 

But  the  direct  jobs  are  expected  to  be 
1  million  by  1975.  Of  course,  the  effect 
of  the  direct  operation  In  the  specia'Jzed 
areas  will  be  literally  beyond  our  present 
imagination. 

On  pa«e  87  of  an  article  in  Business 
V/eek,  on  the  subject  of  "Space."  in  the 
issue  of  August  19,  1961,  the  following  is 
stated: 

The  number  of  Jobs  In  the  space  industry 
figures  to  rise  just  as  sharply  as  the  nufhber 
of  really  big  companies  In  the  field  will 
shrink.  Already,  the  Industry  has  marked 
Itself  as  what  the  staUsUcians  caU  labor- 
intensive — that  is.  the  ratio  of  men  employed 
to  dollar  value  of  product  is  very  high.  By 
1975.  when  spending  on  space — according  to 
one   educated    guess— will   reach   an   annual 

•  10  billion,  employment  in  the  space  field 
will  probably  be  running  around  1  mlUlon. 

That's   a   ratio   of   one   worker   for   every 

•  10,000  of  product.  In  missile  work,  most 
nearly  comparable  to  space,  the  IQSS  ratio 
was  figured  at  one  worker  for  every  $10,893 
of  product.  Compare  that  to  other  indus- 
try ratios  today:  In  oil  refining  there's  one 
worker  for  every  999.566  of  product;  In  con- 
struction equipment  it's  $22,112.  in  news- 
papers $12,329. 

The  predictable  increase  in  employment 
in  the  space  industry  Jobs  will  not  be  across 


the  board.  There  will  be  a  tremendous  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  skilled,  technical, 
and  engineering  Jobs.  But  there  wlU  be  a 
lack — certainly  pro]x>rtlonaI,  perhaps  even 
absolute — in  the  number  of  unskilled  Jobs. 

The  massive  demand  for  highly  skilled 
people  will  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  entire 
educational  system  in  the  United  SUtes; 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  caUed  upon  to 
provide  the  human  material  for  the  indus- 
trial upgrading.  If  the  schools  cannot  do 
It.  the  whole  national  space  effort  will  be 
hobbled. 

Voracity:  Experience  to  date  shows  vividly 
how  space  work  gobbles  up  workers.  McDon- 
nell Aircraft  figures  that  one  way  and  an- 
other 200,000  people  were  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  Mercury  capsule. 

Or  take  the  follow-up  contract  for  the 
Apollo  manned  spacecraft.  If  General  Elec- 
tric wins  this  Job.  it  figures  it  will  have  to 
add  4.000  to  6.000  persoru  to  the  payroll  of 
Its  missile  and  space  division  at  Valley 
Forge.  NASA  has  already  added  close  to  200 
people  to  its  staff  to  work  on  Apollo. 

As  for  the  various  unmanned  space  proj- 
ecU:  As  least  100.000  new  Jobs  wUl  be  opened 
up  when  NASA  reaUy  gets  going  on  lu 
projected  Voyager.  Mariner,  Prospector.  Sur- 
veyor, and  Ranger  programs. 

Ifs  equally  easy  to  demonstrate  why  the 
ratio  of  skilled  to  unskilled  workers  will  re- 
main very  high  as  the  space  program  ad- 
vances. Booster  rockeU  may.  In  time,  get 
to  be  fairly  sUndard  production  Items.  But 
the  space  vehicles  themselve«.  for  a  very 
long  future,  will  continue  to  be  specially 
tailored,  highly  Individual  flying  labora- 
tories. 

Each  vehicle  will  have  to  be  handtooled 
to  Its  particular  mission.  Even  while  the 
booster  rockets  are  being  built,  plans  will 
have  to  be  kept  flexible  enough  so  that  new 
scientific  and  technical  discoveries  can  be 
added  to  the  space  craft  as  they  appear. 

Clearly,  anything  remotely  resembling 
mass  production  is  out  of  the  question  in 
space  vehicles.  It  will  take  expert  techni- 
cians at  almost  all  levels  to  cope  with  such 
fluid  and  specialized  designs. 

Airframe  precedent:  The  airframe  Indtis- 
try  has  already  demonstrated— If  any  dem- 
onstration were  needed — how  the  ratio  of 
the  highly  skilled  soars  as  products  become 
more  complex  and  less  standardised.  In  the 
wartime  days  when  Industry  was  producing 
a  tremendous  volume  of  a  relatively  few 
workhorse  types  of  planes,  two-thirds  of  the 
employees  were  Industrial  workers.  Today, 
making  fewer,  bigger,  much  more  compli- 
cated planes,  the  Industry  payrolls  show  only 
one-third  of  industrial  workers;  all  the  rest 
are  scientific,  technical,  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel. 

The  point  I  am  emphasizing  Is  that 
the  program  will  have  a  profound  em- 
ployment impact.  But  upon  whom? 
Not  upon  people  who  have  been  laid  off, 
as  are  steelworkers  and  autoworkers  to- 
day, although  the  program  will  have 
some  effect  In  that  area.  But  the  most 
pressing  effect  will  be  on  people  who  are 
In  very  scarce  supply  today  and  whose 
growing  scarcity  has  been  the  object  of 
the  deepest  concern.  These  are  the  sci- 
entific specialists  who  will  be  particularly 
needed  in  that  area. 

NASA   POOR   RECORD   ON  ADVERTISED   COMPinTIVI 

BioDnta 

In  fiscal  1961  NASA  spent  $766  million 
on  procurement. 

Of  that  amount  50  percent  is  in  direct 
awards  to  business.  15  percent  to  non- 
profit or  NASA-connected  institutions, 
and  29  percent  went  to  other  Govern- 
ment organizations  and  agencies. 
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Por  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
am  speaking  today  on  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer.  I  shall  offer  it 
tomorrow.  The  amendm^it  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  provides  in  part  as  follows : 

On  page  18.  line  3.  immediately  after  the 
section  number  "See.  «.",  It  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  subsection  designation  "(a)". 

On  page  19.  after  line  23.  it  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1S58.  as  amended  (42 
UJS.C.  2473).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
purchases  of  and  contracts  for  property  or 
ser>-lce8  shall  be  made  by  the  administration 
by  formal  advertising.  No  such  purchase  or 
contract,  or  any  category  thereof,  may  be  en- 
tered into  by  negotiation  unless  the  admin- 
istrator has  determined  that  the  use  of 
advertisement  for  bids  for  such  purchase  or 
contract,  or  category  thereof,  would  impair 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  Each  such  determination  shaU  (1) 
be  made  in  writing.  (2)  contain  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  by  the  administrator 
In  making  that  determination.  (3)  remain  on 
file  in  the  administration  for  not  less  than 
a  period  of  3  years,  and  (4)  at  all  times  dur- 
ing that  period  be  available  for  inspection 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  designated  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  Inquire  Into  compliance 
by  the  administration  with  the  require- 
ments of   this  substctlon." 

The  reason  I  am  offering  the  amend- 
ment is  partly  because  the  conse- 
quences— and  it  has  been  emphasized  and 
reemphaslzed  over  and  over  again — on 
the  economy  will  be  to  make  big  busi- 
ness bigger,  and  it  will  provide  fewer 
and  fewer  opportunities  to  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  take  every  precaution  we  can  to  see 
that  small  business  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  bid. 

My  amendment  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce  to 
"look  over  the  shoulder."  as  it  were,  of 
NASA  when  those  enormous  contracts 
are  let  without  the  useful,  cost-cutting 
discipline  of  advertised,  competitive 
bidding.  ' 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  GAO 
at  present  is  not  able  to  evaluate  effec- 
tively the  extent  to  which  NASA's  enor- 
mous departures  from  competitive  bid- 
ding are  fully  jusUfled. 

In  formal  advertised  bidding  small 
business  does  very  well.  In  the  defense 
area,  in  which  small  businesses  receive 
about  10  percent  of  negotiated  contracts, 
it  gets  nearly  50  percent  of  the  jobs  re- 
quiring advertised  bidding. 

That  is  very  useful  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayer,  because  on  formal 
advertised  bidding  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  most  efficient  firm,  the  lowest  cost 
firm,  the  firm  that  bases  its  figures  on 
cost  with  no  favoritism  involved,  the 
firm  that  can  do  the  best  Job,  gets  the 
job. 

As  I  said,  direct  awards  by  NASA  to 
small  businesses  total  atwut  15  percent. 
Although  95  percent  of  businesses  are 
small,  they  do  about  40  percent  of 
the  Nation's  business.  Of  the  awards 
to  large  business,  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  value  is  subcontracted  to 
small  businesses.  Pees  on  cost-plus  con- 
tracts average  between  6  and  8  percent 
of  the  contract  doUar.  Of  the  $423.3  mil- 
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lion  in  direct  contract  awards  to  busi- 
ness. 56  percent  was  awarded  by  nego- 
tiation with  more  than  one  source,  called 
competitive  negotiaticm,  35  percent  by 
noncompetitive  negotiation.  single 
source,  and  9  percent  or  less  than  $1 
out  of  $10  awarded  by  competitive  ad- 
vertised bidding. 

That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  and 
that  is  on  the  basis  of  the  procurement 
awards  report.  The  information  is 
quoted  from  the  magazine  Missiles  and 
Rockets. 

Furthermore,  in  fiscal  year  1961 
North  American  Aviation  Corp.  was  the 
leading  contractor  for  NASA,  with  $75 
million,  or  18  percent  of  the  direct 
awards.  In  other  words,  that  one  cor- 
poration received  about  twice  as  much 
as  was  procured  by  NASA  through  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  has 
already  expressed  its  intention  in  the 
law  that,  wherever  possible.  Govern- 
ment procurement  should  be  by  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding.  It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense,  in  view  of  the  record 
of  the  space  agency,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  instances  have  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  space  agency 
reducing  competitive  bidding  because  it 
was  felt  that  time  could  be  saved.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  greater  opportunity  for 
small  business,  and  if  there  is  to  be  the 
greatest  possible  consideration  for  the 
taxpayer,  as  Members  of  Congress  we 
shoiild  take  action  to  provide  in  the  law 
that,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and 
wherever  practicable,  the  space  agency 
should  contract  through  competitive 
bidding. 

CONCENTRATION   ALRXADT   SERIOUS 

North  American  not  only  received  18 
percent  of  the  direct  space  awards,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  the  third  largest 
Defense  Department  contractor,  with  a 
total  of  $964  million.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1962  the  same  company  was  awarded 
the  prime  systems  contract  for  the  Apollo 
space  contract.  The  company  will  re- 
ceive between  $3.5  billion  and  $5  billion 
for  that  contract  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years. 

I  have  some  detailed  material  on  that 
subject  which  I  shall  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  a  later  time. 

All  in  all.  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  seven 
companies  in  industry  accounted  for  50 
percent  of  the  direct  awards  by  NASA. 
Only  seven  companies  received  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  space  business.  The  space 
agency  is  expanding  most  rapidly;  and, 
according  to  some  estimates,  is  likely  to 
have  a  $15  billion  operation  by  1970.  It 
is  the  big  new  growing  industry  in 
America. 

Twenty-five  leading  companies  ac- 
counted for  70  F)ercent  of  the  awards. 
With  the  budget  for  NASA  growing  rap- 
idly, we  can  expect  to  see  the  present 
situation  magnified.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  fewer  contracts  in  successive 
years,  but  the  contracts  will  tend  to  in- 
crease in  value. 

In  other  words,  we  will  have  a  situa- 
tion in  which  contracts  are  bigger  and 
big  business  gets  a  bigger  and  \)igger 
share.  Here,  Mr.  President,  is  a  clear 
predictable,  sure  drive  towards  greater 
and   greater   concentration.    My   com- 


petitive bidding  amendment  will  pre- 
vent the  surging  tide  of  domination  by 
bigness  from  sweeping  small  business 
before  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  economic 
realities  require. 

Even  if  the  percentage  of  noncompeti- 
tive contracts  does  not  grow  in  the  fu- 
ture— which  is  doubtful — we  will  prob- 
ably see  nearly  a  half-billion  dollars 
given  without  competition  to  space  com- 
panies annually  within  a  few  years. 

Further,  with  each  contract  which  a 
company  receives,  its  p>osition  for  receiv- 
ing more  contracts  in  the  future  is  bet- 
tered: an  initial  contract  snowballs 
Into  other  follow-on  contracts,  often 
given  noncompetitively.  This  will  re- 
sult in  the  gradual  concentration  of  the 
ability  successfully  to  fulfill  the  very 
complex  and  technical  contracts  within 
the  mdustry, 

OETENSE    STANDARDS     ON     COMPETmVE     BmDING 
SHOnU)  BE  MINIMUM  POR   NASA 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  example 
reported: 

Space  authorities  are  dispensing  with  com- 
petitive bidding  on  some  key  rocket  projects. 
The  direct  approach  can  save  as  much  as  4 
months.  oCBcials  explained.  The  Space  Agen- 
cy is  negotiating  directly  with  Douglas  Air- 
craft for  construction  of  an  upper  stage, 
costing  $250  mlUlon.  for  the  advanced  Sat- 
tim  rocket.  Development  of  a  new  liquid- 
fueled  engine  for  the  Nova  rocket,  a  project 
expected  to  cost  up  to  $175  million,  may  also 
be  allotted  to  a  single  contracting  source. 

While  I  recognize  the  mrgency  with 
which  our  space  program  is  viewed.  I 
cannot  understand  that  the  need  for 
speed  is  so  great  that  we  should  put  aside 
standeu-ds  which  have  been  set  by  the 
military.  While  sometimes  a  devastat- 
ing case  can  be  made  for  all  possible 
speed  with  regard  to  defense,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  why  there  should  be  any 
such  speed  with  regard  to  space.  Oh,  we 
want  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon, 
of  course,  but  if  we  do  not  beat  them  to 
the  moon,  it  will  not  mean  that  freedom 
will  collapse.  It  will  be  a  prestige  set- 
back of  tremendous  importance,  but  nev- 
ertheless we  must  view  these  things  in 
their  proper  proportion.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayer  clearly  involved; 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  NASA 
should  not  forgo  proven  procedures  in 
order  to  save  a  few  months  or  a  few 
weeks. 

I  can  hardly  feel  that  our  Nation's 
defense  should  have  a  lower  speed  pri- 
ority than  the  so-called  space  race. 

I  have  written  to  the  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  asking  them  for  a 
rep>ort  on  their  procurement  p>olicies  and 
procedures.  They  have  answered  the 
letter,  and  at  a  later  time  I  shall  place 
the  reply  in  the  Record. 

SHORTAGE  OP  SCIENTISTS 

The  prime  consequence  of  our  space 
program  that  concerns  us  is  on  our 
scientific  manpower.  The  space  industry 
trade  magazines  frequently  contain  ar- 
ticles on  NASA  search  for  new  scientific 
and  techi)ical  manpower  with  which  to 
fill  out  its  expanded  program. 

NASA  is  reported  to  need  13,000  more 
engineers  and  scientists  in  the  next  few 
years.  An  article  in  "Missiles  and  Rock- 
ets"      headlines       "Scientists/ Engineer 
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Shortage  Worsens."     The   article  goes 
into  considerable  detail  on  this  point. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  crucial  be- 
cause it  relates  to  the  primary  point 
I  am  making.  In  a  key  article  published 
in  "Missiles  and  Rockets."  written  by 
Mr.  Heather  M.  David,  the  author  states: 

Concern  is  mounting  at  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  as  the 
Nation's  force  of  engineers  and  scientists 
continues  to  shrink. 

We  are  talking  about  a  program  which 
is  going  to  create  a  tremendous  demand 
for  scientists  and  engineers.  Yet  the 
Nation's  force  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, according  to  Missiles  and  Rockets, 
is  continuing  to  shrink. 

The  article  goes  on: 

As  engineering  schools  report  lower  and 
lower  enrollments,  personnel  ofScers  of  the 
Nation's  space  program  say  the  demand  for 
qualified  men  Is  skyrocketing — and  will 
probably  double  within  the  decade. 

Recent  surveys  show  that  the  number  of 
total  engineers  enrolled  as  freshmen  has 
decreased  steadily  for  the  past  4  years.  The 
drop  Is  even  more  dramatic  when  contrasted 
against  the  total  yearly  Increase  of  freshmen. 
An  Informal  survey  conducted  by  the  XJS. 
Department  of  Education  shows  that  In  the 
period  from  1953  to  1957,  engineering  fresh- 
men accounted  for  about  10.5  percent 
of  all  Incoming  freshmen.  This  per- 
centage dropped  to  9  percent  in  1958,  8.2 
percent  in  1959,  7:3  percent  in  1960,  and  6.6 
percent  in  1961. 

Even  If  this  percentage  Is  bolstered  by  the 
Nation's  entry  Into  the  moon  race,  the  short- 
age win  be  felt  for  4  or  5  years  as  these  "low 
claases"  graduate. 

It  would  be  different  if  we  had  at  any 
time  a  surplus  of  engineers  and  scientists, 
but  we  have  a  very  serious  shortage. 
That  fact  has  been  called  to  the  Nation's 
attention  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  recent  press  conference. 

NASA  is  on  an  extensive  and  expensive 
recruiting  campaign  to  get  enough  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

The  articje  continues: 

A  National  Science  Foundation  study  Just 
released  says  that  by  1970  demand  for  sci- 
entific and  technical  personnel  wlU  have 
doubled. 

SOVHT      tTNION     RAPIDLT     GAINING      ON     UNirKD 
STATES    IN    flCIINTIFIC    EDUCATION 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  of  incoming  college  freshmen 
Is  falling.  I  should  like  to  contrast  this 
with  our  great  rival  in  defense  and  also 
in  the  space  race — the  Soviet  Union. 
This  year  there  was  an  extraordinarily 
comprehensive  and  competent  article 
written  by  Nicholas  Dewitt,  of  Harvard 
University,  on  the  Soviet  training  of 
engineering  and  scientific  f)ersonnel.  In 
the  course  of  his  article,  Mr.  Dewitt 
said: 

since  the  average  quality  of  Soviet  science 
and  engineering  graduates  Is  comparable  to 
that  of  American  graduates,  the  superiority 
in  nvunbers  must  be  considered  a  crucial  ad- 
vantage. It  Is  likely  to  Increase  the  propor- 
tion of  above  average  or  outstanding  engi- 
neers who  win  emerge  from  the  broader 
manpower  base  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Possibly  even  more  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  university-trained 
manpower  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  slightly  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
United  SUtea. 

Mr.  Dewitt  goes  into  great  detail  in 
pointing  out  how  sharply  the  number  of 


engineering  and  scientific  graduates  is 
increasing  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  com- 
pared with  the  situation  in  this  country. 
He  points  out  that  whereas  10  short 
years  ago  the  United  States  was  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Jnion  in  graduation  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union  is  graduating  far  more  than  we 
are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relation- 
ship is  something  like  125,000  Soviet  engi- 
neers and  scientists  graduated  to  45,000 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
correct  those  figures,  but  they  are  ap- 
proximately correct.  They  indicate  the 
kind  of  competition  we  are  up  against 
in  this  area,  which  is  likely  to  become 
a  serious  bottleneck  for  us  when  our 
principal  military,  economic,  and  space 
adversary  is  concentrating  so  effectively 
as  only  a  totalitarian  nation,  unfortu- 
nately, can  concentrate. 

WASTE     IN     SPACE     PSOGRAM 

Finally,  with  any  program  of  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  space  effort  en- 
visaged by  NASA  today,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  and  fat. 
In  spite  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
any  space  program.  Congress  must  in- 
tensively examine  each  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram to  keep  the  waste  to  a  minimum. 
Missiles  and  Rockets  reports  that,  ac- 
cording to  William  H.  Pickering,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Rocket  Society, 
the  Aerospace  and  related  technical  in- 
dustries spend  about  $100  million  annu- 
ally in  lush,  often  unnecessary,  "techni- 
cal society  meetings."  and  tack  the  cost 
onto  the  Government  bills. 

Incidentally,  there  is  an  editorial  in 
the  magazine  Missiles  and  Rockets, 
which  is  entitled  "Booze,  Blondes,  and 
Bashes,"  which  refers  to  this  waste  of 
money  in  an  industry  which  has  sud- 
denly become  lush,  and  suggests  to  me 
that  we  need  to  be  far  more  careful  in 
our  programs  and  policies  and  to  insist 
on  competition,  to  insist  on  vigorous  cost 
cutting,  and  attention  to  the  greatest 
possible  economy. 

NASA     PROGRAM NOT     NOW     DIRECTLT     RELATED 

TO     DEFENSE 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the 
United  States  must  beat  the  Russians 
in  developing  a  manned  space  vehicle,  in 
order  to  have  the  military  advantage  of 
control  of  space.  This  argument  is  often 
given  as  a  justification  for  civilian  space 
programs.  But  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, testified  during  the  hearings  on 
the  NASA  authorization  bill  that  there  is 
as  yet  no  definable  military  need  for 
manned  space  vehicles.  He  even  had 
some  doubt  that  manned  space  vehicles 
might  ever  have  a  military  use.  What 
Dr.  Brown  proposes  to  do  is  to  put  more 
time  and  effort  into  thinking  about  how 
the  military  could  use  space  and  what 
the  other  alternatives  are  to  an  imagined 
astronautic  weapons  system. 

DEFENSE ,  NOT  SPACE,  TOP  PRIORITT 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  sense  to  me 
for  us  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  the  strongest 
defense.  While  I  have  opposed  some  de- 
fense spending  because  I  did  not  think 
it  contributed  significantly  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  I  recognize  that  it  is  nec- 


essary for  the  American  people  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  our 
utmost  for  defense. 

Also,  I  believe  the  American  people 
have  the  imagination  to  recognize  the 
magnificent  potentialities  of  space. 
Still,  I  think  we  should  realize  that  there 
is  no  great  urgency  involved.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  defending  freedom ;  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  defending  the  world;  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  protecting  the  United 
States  against  possible  aggression  from 
a  Communist  opponent.  It  is  a  matter 
of  developing,  in  time,  an  exciting  future 
for  mankind,  particularly  for  Americans. 

TIMING  OF  SPENDING THE  REAL  ISSUE 

So  I  believe  we  should  think  in  terms 
of  priorities,  not  so  much  as  to  whether 
we  should  do  this.  We  all  agree  we  must 
spend  money  for  research  in  space;  but 
as  to  how  rapidly  we  should  do  it;  how 
rapidly  we  should  spend  the  money. 

As  I  said.  Dr.  Brown,  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  a  top  scientist,  and  the 
chief  scientific  adviser  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  had  some  doubt  that  manned 
space  vehicles  might  have  military  use. 

Another  scientist,  Lee  A.  Du  Bridge, 
president  of  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  said  that  our  Nation  could 
have  a  better  defense  system,  in  terms 
of  hitting  enemy  targets  with  greater 
accuracy,  if  we  concentrated  on  earth- 
based  ballistic  missiles  Instead  of  trying 
to  locate  missiles  on  the  moon  or  on 
some  orbiting  manned  satellite. 

I  should  like  to  quote  specifically  from 
an  article  by  Mr.  Lee  DuBridge,  pub- 
lished in  Harpers  magazine  for  August 
1959: 

SHOOTING   Prom    the   Moon 

Even  more  interesting  problems  arise  If 
one  thinks  of  establishing  a  military  base 
on  the  Moon  and  shooting  weapons  at 
specific  targeta  on  the  Earth.  The  Moon  Is 
moving  about  the  Earth  at  2.300  miles  per 
hour,  the  Earth  Is  240.000  miles  away  and 
it  Is  spinning  so  that  any  target  on  its 
surface  Is  moving  along  at  a  speed  up  to 
1,000  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator.  A  pro- 
jectile must  first  escape  from  the  Moon's 
gravitational  field  and  then  get  injected  into 
a  suitable  Earth-bound  trajectory.  The  time 
of  travel  to  the  Earth  will  probably  be  a  day 
or  two.  Any  duck  hunter  can  appreciate 
the  problems  of  hitting  a  particular  spot 
on  a  bird  when  he  is  shooting  from  a  car 
going  2,200  miles  per  hour  (and  the  bird 
is  also  spinning)  when  the  bullet  available 
travels  a  highly  curved  path  and  Ukes  two 
days  to  reach  the  target.  It  may  Uke  quite 
a  lot  of  practice  to  attain  the  desired  accur- 
acy under  such  difficult  circumstances. 
Again  we  will  be  lucky  at  first  to  hit  the 
Earth  at  all — atlll  luckier  to  hit  the  right 
side. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deride  the  prop)osals 
which  have  been  made  to  consider  what 
future  the  moon  has  as  a  base  for  mili- 
tary operations.  It  is  conceivable.  Many 
things  which  were  sneered  at  only  a  few 
years  ago  have  come  true.  This  may 
happen  In  the  next  decade  or  two.  But 
to  rush  along  without  any  more  specific 
relationship  to  national  defense  than 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  NASA  au- 
thorization makes  It  hard  to  argue.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  this  may  be  justified 
on  a  defense  basis,  especially  since  three 
times  as  much  money  for  missiles  is 
already  in  the  defense  budget. 
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The  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator  form 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  KxrrI,  has  performed 
excellent  service  in  tackling  the  c(Hnplex 
details  of  our  Nation's  space  program. 

But  the  long-range  implications  and 
problems  of  our  space  programs,  the 
imi>act  of  the  programs  on  business 
competition,  small  businesses,  and  our 
scientific  manpower;  our  procurement 
practices  and  regulations;  and  the  long- 
range  alternative  programs  in  which  the 
funds  could  be  used,  demand  more  care- 
ful consideration  than  I  think  Congress 
has  yet  given  them,  either  in  the  House 
or  in  the  Senate,  and  in  any  previous 
year.  That  is  why  I  am  offering  my 
amendments. 


NASA    MUST   TAKE    SCltMlUIC    PERSOMMZL    FROM 
OTHER  VITAL  JOBS 

Before  I  discuss  my  specific  amend- 
ments, I  should  like  to  refer  also  to  some 
studies  which  particularly  emphasize  the 
major  problem  I  am  trying  to  stress  this 
afternoon ;  namely,  the  impact  that  the 
space  program  will  have  on  the  very 
limited  supply  of  scientists,  engineers, 
physicists,  mathematicians,  and  chemists 
we  have  at  present.  I  have  a  letter 
which  was  written  to  me  about  a  week 
ago  by  Mr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission.  Dr.  Meyerhoflf  writes,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

A  substantial  number  of  the  people  who 
will  be  hired— 

By  NASA,  with  the  funds  being  au- 
thorized in  this  bilVr— 

must  have  bad  varying  amounts  of  experi- 
ence, hence  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
personnel  required  must  be  taken  from  other 
employment.  No  information  was  given  us. 
so  far  as  I  can  recall,  on  the  ratio  between 
new  graduates  and  experienced  technologists, 
but  the  competitive  demand  on  both  be- 
comes an  exceedingly  serious  factor  In  pro- 
jecting the  supply-demand  situation  over 
the  next  few  years. 

In  fact,  the  personnel  are  likely  to 
come  from  agencies  producing  for  de- 
fense and  also  from  the  universities  or 
from  Industry  generally.  It  is  hard  to 
say  where  they  win  be  obtained,  unless 
they  are  obtained  from  the  very  limited 
and  exceedingly  important  areas  in 
which  personnel  are  already  In  short 
supply;  and  when  I  refer  to  obtaining 
them  from  the  universities,  of  course,  I 
refer  particularly  to  obtaining  professors 
and  instructors  there. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Meyerhoff: 

I  have  been  working  on  the  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  problem  for  nearly 
10  years,  and  even  If  I  apply  my  imagina- 
tion to  my  knowledge,  I  frankly  do  not  know 
where  these  people  are  coming  from,  unless 
we  are  prei)ared  to  cut  back  sharply  on  the 
use  of  competent  teachers  In  our  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  on  research  and  de- 
velopment In  Industry  and  In  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Mr.  President,  where  will  they  come 
from? 

I  read  further  from  Dr.  Meyerhoflfs 
letter: 

Of  grave  algniflconce  is  the  fact  that  the 
deficit  estimated  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  projection  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count   the   extraordinary   demand    of   2,600 


t«chnologlata  by  NASA,  because  the  study 
was  made  l>efore  NASA  requirements  were 
announced.  If  we  take  the  BLS  deficit 
figxire  of  14,000  and  aastime  the  normal  ratio 
between  demand  for  engineers  and  demand 
for  scientists,  the  shortage  will  be  enhanced 
by  at  least  10  jjercent  through  the  balance 
of  the  decade. 

These  obeervatlona  have  dealt  solely  wltli 
the  effect  on  the  new  supply  of  graduates, 
but  the  demand  for  experienced  men  and 
women  will  have — indeed,  la  already  hav- 
ing— an  alarming  Impact  because  this  need 
must  be  met  by  pirating.  NASA  has  been 
making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  add  2,000 
highly  trained  people  to  its  staff  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  closed. 
From  reports  that  have  reached  me,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  agency  has  used  all  the 
methods,  good  and  bad,  devised  by  industry 
to  persuade  men  to  change  employers.  I 
have  no  statistical  Information  on  the  n\im- 
ber  of  people  thus  recruited  but  the  cries  of 
anguish  from  several  companies  suggest  that 
NASA  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  in  Its  efforts. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  Is  this: 
The  NASA's  manpower  requirements  have 
not  been  Integrated  and  therefore  have  not 
been  seen  In  perspective  In  relation  to  other 
overall  needs  In  education.  Industry,  and 
government.  At  no  time  and  under  no  ad- 
ministration has  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  given  serious  attention  to  this 
▼Itfil  aspect  of  national  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  why  I  say  that, 
even  more  Important  than  this  very  great 
increase  in  the  authorization — a  $2  bil- 
lion increase  in  this  bill,  from  $1.7  bil- 
lion up  to  $3.7  billion,  which  is  a  very 
great  increase — of  greater  importance  is 
the  question  of  what  this  authorization 
may  do  to  the  already  limited  supply  of 
available  scientific  manpower. 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Meyerhoflf  also  states: 

The  complementary  problems  posed  by 
NASA  and  NIH— 

Which  I  shall  discuss  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  appropriation  for  that  agency 
is  before  us — 

point  the  dire  need  to  strengthen  the  man- 
power function  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  or  to  create  a  new  agency  for  the 
specific  piirpose  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

This  relates  to  an  amendment  which 
I  shall  offer  tomorrow.  The  amend- 
ment will  provide  for  the  making  of  a 
study  by  a  commission  not  tied  to  any 
agency,  so  that  the  commission  can  make 
the  study  objectively  and  without  preju- 
dice and  can  let  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  coimtry  know  what  we  can  do 
to  solve  this  most  serious  problem  and 
to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
the  Space  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  which  I  have  been  reading  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SciEWTU'ic  Manpower  Cobcmission, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  July  3, 1962. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
UJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senator  Proxmire:  Mr.  Sleverts  has 
asked  whether  I  may  be  willing  to  express 
my  views  on  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Although  I  am  not  sure  I  have  thought 
this  relatively  new  demand  on  our  limited 
manpower  supply  through,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  some  more  think- 
ing in  an  effort  to  write  you  a  coherent  letter. 


The  Director  of  Personnel  for  NASA  pre- 
sented an  outline  of  this  agency's  require- 
ments before  the  Committee  on  Specialized 
Personnel  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. I  have  been  a  non-Government  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  for  some  years.  He 
indicated  that  2,500  engineers  and  scientists 
would  be  absorbed  Into  the  agency  and  its 
activities  each  year  for  a  period  not  less  than 
4  yeEu-s  In  length.  Although  requirements 
extend  over  a  broad  range  of  engineering  and 
scientific  fields,  they  will  make  the  heaviest 
call  upon  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical, 
metallurgical,  and  ceramic  engineers,  and 
upon  physicists,  mathematicians,  and  chem- 
ists. A  substantial  number  of  the  people 
who  will  be  hired  must  have  had  varying 
amounts  of  exeprlence,  hence  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  personnel  required  must  be 
taken  from  other  employment.  No  Informa- 
tion was  given  us,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  on 
the  ratio  between  new  graduates  and  experi- 
enced technologists,  but  the  competitive  de- 
mand on  both  becomes  an  exceedingly  seri- 
ous factor  In  projecting  the  supply-demand 
situation  over  the  next  few  years. 

Further  to  compUcate  the  situation,  the 
Personnel  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Informed  the  committee  of  NIH 
manpower  requirements,  and  although  these 
are  predominantly  In  the  biological  and 
medical  fields,  they  total  4,000  or  more  men 
and  women  at  the  Ph.  D.  or  MJ}.  levd  each 
year  through  1970. 

I  have  been  working  on  the  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  problem  for  nearly  10 
years,  and  even  if  I  apply  my  imagination  to 
my  knowledge,  I  frankly  do  not  know  where 
these  people  are  coming  from,  unless  we 
aie  prepared  to  cut  back  sharply  on  the  use 
of  competent  teachers  In  our  Institutions  of 
learning  and  on  research  and  development 
In  Industry  and  In  other  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  Sleverts  asked  specifically  about  NASA, 
and  my  subsequent  remarks  will  be  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  that  agency.  In  a 
forecast  undertaken  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  predicted  a  shortage  of  14,000  engineers 
per  year,  and  2,000  scientists  per  year, 
through  the  year  1970.  Personally,  I  think 
the  estimate  for  engineers  Is  high,  but  It 
does  not  miss  the  order  of  magnitude  by 
much.  The  figure  for  engineers  could  be 
halved,  and  the  result  would  still  be  alarm- 
ing because  engineering  enrollments  have 
declined  during  the  past  4  years,  and  the 
decline  Is  Just  being  reflected  In  the  number 
of  graduates.  In  fact,  judging  from  enroll- 
ments for  the  academic  year  1961-62  we  can 
safely  say  that  there  will  be  no  Improvement 
at  all  In  the  situation  prior  to  1966,  and  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  1970  before  the  number 
of  engineering  graduates  returns  to  the  peak 
level  attained  in  1959.  And  that  was  sub- 
stantially Iselow  the  peak  attained  during 
the  period  of  maximum  GI  enrollments  in 
1950.  Of  grave  significance  Is  the  fact  that 
the  deficit  estimated  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  projection  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  extraordinary  demand  of  2,500 
technologists  by  NASA,  because  the  study 
was  made  before  NASA  requirements  were 
announced.  If  we  take  the  BLS  deficit  figtu^ 
of  14,000  and  assume  the  normal  ratio  be- 
tween demand  for  engineers  and  demand  for 
scientists,  the  shortage  will  be  enhanced  by 
at  least  10  percent  through  the  balance  of 
the  decade. 

These  observations  have  dealt  solely  with 
the  effect  on  the  new  supply  of  graduates, 
but  the  demand  for  experienced  men  and 
women  will  have — Indeed,  is  already  hav- 
ing— an  alarming  Impact  because  this  need 
must  be  met  by  pirating.  NASA  has  been 
making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  add  2,000 
highly  trained  people  to  its  staff  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  has  just  closed. 
From  reports  that  have  reached  me,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  agency  has  used  all  the 
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methods,  good  and  bad,  devised  by  Industry 
to  persuade  men  to  change  employers.  I 
have  no  statistical  Information  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  thus  recruited  but  the  cries  of 
anguish  from  several  companies  suggest  that 
NASA  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  in  its  efforts. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  is  this: 
The  NASA's  manpower  requirements  have 
not  been  Integrated  and  therefore  have  not 
been  seen  in  perspective  in  relation  to  other 
overall  needs  in  education.  Industry,  and 
Government.  At  no  time  and  under  no 
administration  has  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  given  serious  attention  to  this 
vital  aspect  of  national  welfare,  and  private 
agencies  like  the  Scientific  Manpower  Com- 
mission lack  the  resources  and  the  power  to 
perform  the  task.  The  complementary 
problems  posed  by  NASA  and  NIH  point  the 
dire  need  to  strengthen  the  manpower  func- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  or 
to  create  a  new  agency  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

I  can  supply  many  i&cta  and  figures  but 
this  letter  is  already  long  enough.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me,  however,  if  you 
think  I  can  supply  additional  information 
that  will  prove  xiseful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

How  AID  A.  Meterhoit, 

Executive  Director. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  has  been  very  patient,  several 
questions  about  the  authorization,  be- 
cause I  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation from  the  report  or  from  the 
other  documents.  I  have  read  criticism 
of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  at  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  I 
understand  that  the  House  subcommittee 
criticized  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
setup  as  centered  principally  on  the 
$1,200,000  management  fee  which  NASA 
will  pay  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  After 
noting  that  NASA  owns  the  land  and 
the  equipment  and  pays  the  salaries  of 
all  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  per- 
sormel,  the  subcommittee  questioned 
whether  the  management  services  were 
worth  that  sum.  I  cannot  tell  whether 
the  $1.2  million  is  covered  by  the  biU  at 
the  present  time,  or  whether  the  matter 
has  been  rectified,  or  whether  there  is 
justification  for  the  fee;  but  in  view  of 
this  public  criticism,  I  thought  it  only 
fair,  now  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
authorizing  more  funds,  to  obtain  an 
explanation  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  make  a  brief  statement  at 
this  time,  and,  on  tomorrow,  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  further  statement,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  would  say  that  the  program  to  which 
he  has  referred — namely,  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory,  under  the  direction 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology— employs  some  3,200  technicians, 
technologists,  engineers,  and  scientists. 
They  have  charge  of  the  development  of 
a  program  estimated  to  cost  in  fiscal 
1963  about  $200  million;  and  some  of 
the  most  technical  phases  of  scientific 
work  are  being  done  on  spacecraft  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

The  fee  in  question  has  been  fixed  by 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
for  this  service,  and  is  one  which  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration felt  was  Justified. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  many  of  the  rocketry  developments 
made  by  our  Goverrunent,  both  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  in  NASA,  have 
occurred  in  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory. The  first  one  was  the  development 
of  rockets  during  World  War  n,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  JATO  aircraft  takeoff 
boosters.  I  believe  some  of  the  first 
solid  propellant  rockets  that  our  Defense 
Department  had  were  developed  in  this 
facility. 

For  some  years  the  missile  work  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  with  which 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  were  also  con- 
nected, was  handled  partly  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory. 

Actually,  several  of  the  first  rockets 
the  Defense  Department  had  available 
for  military  use  were  designed  and  built 
at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  and 
were,  of  course,  later  produced  in  volume 
by  private  contractors.  Since  the  space 
program  began,  the  program  there  has 
been  greatly  expanded.  They  design,  de- 
velop, and  test  the  mockups,  the  fiight 
models  of  the  first  U.S.  satellite.  Ex- 
plorer I,  and  the  first  Pioneer  probe  past 
the  moon.  They  are  now  actually  doing 
similar  work  on  much  more  difficult 
spacecraft — the  Ranger,  Surveyor,  Mar- 
iner, Prospector,  and  other  projects  in 
NASA's  lunar  and  deep  space  explora- 
tion programs. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
there.  He  has  gone  through  the  Labora- 
tory and  inspected  the  facilities,  as  best 
he  could  with  his  limited  knowledge. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the  brainpower 
and  management  that  has  been  mobi- 
lized there  by  Cal  Tech  and  has  been 
made  available  to  our  Government, 
backed  up  as  it  is  by  its  record  of  ac- 
complishment is  in  reality  astonishing. 
This  great  cooperative  effort,  this  great 
service  which  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory has  performed,  and  is  performing, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  secured  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  of  the  highest  value  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  space  program,  and  Is 
probably  being  obtained  on  as  economic 
a  basis  as  any  service  which  would  in 
anywise  compare  with  it — Is  being  ob- 
tained from  any  other  source  by  either 
NASA  or  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  puzzles  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that  there  is 
authorized  in  the  bill  $10,347,000  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  at  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and 
there  is  an  authorization  for  research, 
development,  and  operation  of  $2,958,- 
278,000  but  with  no  breakdown.  Then, 
in  the  hearings,  at  page  154,  there  is  a 
discussion  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory, and  the  number  of  activities,  opera- 
tions cost,  construction  program,  and  so 
forth,  is  given.  If  all  the  facilities  are 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
all  the  persormel  are  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  I  do  not  understand  why 
$1,200,000  is  necessary  as  a  management 
fee.  Specifically,  what  personnel  are 
furnished  by  California  Institute  of 
Technology  that  are  worth  $1,200,000, 
when  the  personnel  and  facilities  are 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government? 


Mr.  KERR.  On  a  long-term  basis.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory will  be  fully  devoted  to  the  efforts 
of  our  Goverrunent  and.  therefore,  the 
Government  should  make  the  additions 
necessary,  not  only  in  the  buildings  and 
laboratories  and  utility  Installations,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  space  administra- 
tion, and  was  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  expenditures  are  well 
justified. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  noted, 
when  he  was  on  the  scene,  200  or  more 
trailers,  used  as  emergency  office  hous- 
ing, in  which  highly  paid  technicians  and 
scientists  are  being  housed  at  the  expense 
of  our  Government.  It  was  made  quite 
dramatically  clear  that,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  services  and  the  kind 
of  brainpower  required  for  the  projects, 
not  only  were  additional  facilities  and 
laboratories  necessary  for  their  work,  but 
also  a  housing  environment  for  the  per- 
sonnel was  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, In  his  discussion,  has  referred 
to  the  fact  that  NASA  is  utilizing  addi- 
tionsd  units  of  manpower  with  highly 
trained  capacity  and  ability ;  but  if  NASA 
is  to  be  able  to  command  the  services  of 
that  kind  of  help,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of 
its  program,  it  must  be  able  to  make 
available  to  those  persons  the  kind  of  lab- 
oratory and  facility  envirormient  in 
which  their  work  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
housing  facilities,  and  certainly  would 
have  no  objection  to  an  allowance  for 
that;  but  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
understands  that  this  is  a  management 
fee  to  Cal  Tech.  Although  the  Govem- 
emment  owns  the  land,  has  bought  the 
facilities,  and  pays  the  persormel,  never- 
theless, somehow,  Cal  Tech  is  to  be  paid 
$1,200,000  during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
according  to  this  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  NASA  inherited  the  operations  of 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  Prior  to 
the  legislation  establishing  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
the  Laboratory  was  doing  similar  work 
for  the  Defense  Department.  I  believe 
the  particular  agency  it  was  connected 
with  was  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  Senator  can  imderstand  that  the 
securing  of  the  brainpower  necessary 
for  the  management  of  this  facility 
might  not  be  available  anywhere  else  if 
the  program  at  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory were  not  carried  forward  on  the  very 
fine  foundation  of  the  experience  it  has 
had,  the  knowledge  available  there  to 
start  with,  and  the  experience  obtained 
In  cormection  with  these  programs. 

My  judgment  is  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
would  be  very  hard  put  to  secure  the 
kind  of  services  anywhere  else  that  are 
being  obtained  there  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  topflight  educational  insti- 
tution. Certainly,  if  that  program  were 
not  being  carried  forward,  it  would  bring 
about  a  disruption  in  the  progress  of  the 
future  of  NASA,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  not  want 
to  pai'ticipate  in  provoking. 
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In  order  to  maintain  the  operation 
and  management  by  Cal  Tech,  I  am  sure 
the  SenatDr  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Cal  Tech  :&  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. Neitlier  NASA  nor  the  Government 
has  the  ixwer  to  draft  the  management 
ability  of  Cal  Tech.  nor  to  preempt  the 
services  of  personnel,  with  great  ability 
and  experience  in  this  effort. 

This  merely  means  that  the  basis  for 
payment  must  be  negotiated  between 
NASA  and  Cal  Tech.  It  was  the  state- 
ment of  officials  of  NASA  that  the  ar- 
rangement, was  one  which  they  felt  was 
equitable  iind  justified  and  as  favorable 
as  they  could  obtain.  Their  position  in 
this  respect  was  concurred  In  by  the 
committee?  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  do  anjrthing  to  jeopardize  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  development 
or  its  constructive  work.  I  merely  wish 
to  learn  if  there  are  any  specific  defirute 
services  performed.  If  there  are  any 
number  of  hours  put  In  by  personnel  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  In  return  for  the 
$1.2  milli(>n  management  fee.  In  the 
alternative,  is  this  a  contract  which  is 
necessary  m  order  to  operate  in  this  ter- 
ritory, altiiough  the  Government  owtis 
the  land,  iiays  the  personnel,  and  builds 
the  facilities? 

What  do  we  get  for  the  money?  What 
specific  services  are  performed? 

Mr.  KEIlR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  tried  very  hard  to  explain  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  what  he 
thought  the  Government  was  getting  for 
the  money.  I  would  not  know  how  to 
answer  the  question  in  any  more  detail 
than  I  haxT. 

Mr.  PRC)XMIRE.  Let  me  move  on  to 
another  question. 

I  understand  that  some  high  NASA  of- 
ficials seriously  doubt  whether  the  Sur- 
veyor spa<ecraft  will  provide  data  on 
the  lunar  surface  and  environment  in 
time  to  be  of  real  value  in  the  planning 
of  the  Project  Apollo.  It  is  anticipated, 
I  understand,  that  the  first  Surveyor 
launch  wiL  not  be  scheduled  until  1964. 
Because  of  the  problems  with  respect  to 
rehabihty  of  the  spacecraft,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  l)e  well  into  1966  before  any 
meaningful  data  can  be  obtained.  By 
that  time  NASA  expects  to  have  a 
marmed  lu:iar  flight,  and  therefore  the 
Surveyor  sptu^ecraft  might  not  be  of 
much  servi(e. 

I  notice  there  Is  to  be  provided,  ac- 
cording to  1  he  committee  report,  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  the  sum  of  $97,378,000  for  the 
Surveyor  si>acecraft. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  not  have  the  ability  to  look 
into  the  future  and  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  aslied  by  Uie  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. M 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  plans  by 
NASA  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  are  not 
finalized.  There  is  no  one  in  NASA  at 
this  time  who  knows  for  certain  whether 
a  human  being  from  this  earth  can  live 
in  the  space  envirorunent  for  the  period 
of  time  which  will  be  involved  in  getting 
a  man  to  the  moon.  It  is  thought  that 
the  scientisi-s  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
problems  ccnnected  with  the  program. 
The  expectation  is  that  the  program  will 


move  forward  as  rapidly  as  a  firm 
foundation  for  progress  can  be  estab- 
lished, as  rapidly  as  experience  can  be 
obtained,  much  of  it  from  the  Ranger 
and  Surveyor  programs. 

The  Agency  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
each  year  discoveries  will  be  made,  as 
we  move  forward  in  this  program,  which 
will  necessitate  reevaluation  of  projects. 
Certainly  at  this  moment  NASA  cannot 
be  positive  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Surveyor  program  will  become  an  ab- 
solute reality.  It  is  the  present  judg- 
ment that  the  Surveyor  spacecraft  will 
make  the  first  soft  lunar  landing  at- 
tempt. It  is  presently  scheduled  for  1964 
and  thl3  in  my  judgment  will  be  a  timely 
accomplishment  in  the  program  to 
achieve  a  maimed  lunar  return  in  this 
decade. 

The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  now 
engaged  in  a  number  of  test  firings.  They 
are  carrying  out  tests  of  designs  which, 
since  the  cessation  of  test  firings  some 
years  ago,  have  been  developed  in  the 
laboratories  and  on  paper  but  which 
have  not  been  tested  by  real  explosions. 

We  realize  that  regardless  of  how  much 
knowledge  or  how  much  scientific  ability 
the  scientists  in  our  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram may  have,  in  order  to  verify  their 
conclusions  and  their  opinions  they  must 
"test  out "  the  items  which  they  develop 
in  their  laboratories  and  on  paper. 

NASA,  in  this  early  part  of  its  efforts 
for  interplanetary  exploration,  part  of 
which  involves  the  effort  to  send  some 
men  to  the  moon  and  back,  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  develop  the  program  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  available,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  scientific  ability  avail- 
able, and  believes  this  is  the  proF>er  way 
to  proceed. 

The  Senator  knows  that  in  respect  to 
these  great  programs  changes  will  oc- 
cur by  reason  of  steadily  acquired  expe- 
rience and  knowledge.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  assure  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
son  that  in  this  program  Surveyor  will 
become  a  reality  and  that  it  will  actually 
land  on  the  moon,  but  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  convinced,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  knowledge  we  now  have  and  the 
best  judgment  of  our  scientists,  that  the 
Surveyor  project  will  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  this  program. 

This  has  been  explained  to  the  com- 
mittees. The  committees  are  of  the 
opinion  that  if  our  country  is  to  achieve 
its  purpose  of  being  first  in  the  develop- 
ment of  space  for  peaceful  purposes  as 
well  as  for  national  defense  it  is  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  go  forward  with 
these  programs  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  our  scientists  and  by  those 
whose  experience  and  knowledge  causes 
them  to  be  entitled  to  our  confidence 
and  our  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  I  misunderstand 
the  Senator?  Is  it  a  correct  or  incorrect 
statement  to  say  that  the  justification 
for  Surveyor  under  the  present  circum- 
stances is  that  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
a  man  to  land  on  the  moon  or  to  live 
on  the  moon? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  NASA  is  act- 
ing on  the  assimiption  that  it  will  be 
possible. 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  If  it  Is  possible, 
then  does  Surveyor  serve  any  function, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expectation 
is  that  we  wotild  have  a  man  on  the  moon 
by  1966?  We  would  not  have  Surveyor 
up,  unmanned,  until  that  time,  too. 

Mr.  KERR.  WhUe  NASA  believes  that 
an  environment  can  be  developed  in 
which  a  man  can  live  in  space,  while 
NASA  believes  that  a  vehicle  can  be  de- 
veloped which  will  enable  us  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon  before  this  decade 
ends.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  NASA 
would  not  send  a  man  to  the  moon  until 
NASA  proved  it  could  put  a  spacecraft 
there  and  do  so  with  what  they  call  an 
uimiaiuied  soft  landing,  thus  proving 
that  if  a  man  were  sent  to  the  moon  in 
a  vehicle,  the  vehicle  could  be  landed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  landing  of  it 
would  not  cause  his  destruction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  nearly  through. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  offer  the  two 
amendments  about  which  I  have  spoken. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  several  articles 
that  I  have  on  NASA's  tactics  in  recruit- 
ing scientists  and  i>ersoruiel.  and  an 
article  that  appeared  some  time  ago  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald. 
The  article  states  as  follows: 

At  the  very  least,  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  lunar  program  could 
deplete  the  country's  available  trained  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

At  the  very  most,  these  requirements  could 
seriously  hamper  many  of  the  Nation's  other 
scientific  efforts,  and  perhaps  even  cripple  its 
graduate  education  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1962] 

crt   is  for  scixktists moon  alms  strain 

Manpower  Supplt 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

The  Nation's  coounltment  to  send  a 
manned  expedition  to  the  moon  wUl  strain 
U.S.  scientific  and  engineering  manp>ower 
resources  to  the  breaking  point. 

This  is  the  view  of  many  manpower  ex- 
perts who,  even  before  the  moon  venture 
became  a  national  goal  were  warning  that 
the  Nation  had  Inadequate  numbers  ot 
trained  professionals  to  meet  its  continuing 
needs.  Now,  the  situation  threatens  to 
worsen. 

At  the  very  least,  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  lunar  program  could 
deplete  the  country's  avaUable  trained 
scientists  and  engineers. 

At  the  very  most,  these  requirements  could 
seriously  hamper  many  of  the  Nation's  other 
scientific  efforts,  and  perhaps  even  cripple 
its  graduate  education  program. 

NASA    NEEDS    13,000 

To  meet  Its  needs,  it  is  estimated  NASA 
itself  will  require  approximately  13,000  or 
more  additional  scientists  and  engineers. 
How  many  more  scientists  and  engineers  will 
have  to  be  added  by  private  Industry  work- 
ing under  NASA  contracts — which  will  be  an 
estimated  85  percent  of  the  NASA  budget — 
Is  unknown. 

Just  where  these  scientists  and  engineers 
will  be  found  is  also  an  unknown.  NASA 
la  already  engaged  In  a  massive  recruiting 
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I>rograin  ttirougbout  tbe  country.  As  a  re- 
sult at  this  drlTc  there  Is  evidence  that 
NASA  recruiters  have  been  pirating  person- 
nel Trom  private  firms.  Tl^re  also  Is  evi- 
dence tliat  private  firms  working  on  the 
moon  program  have  been  pirating  from 
NASA. 

SIOGEST  rrwAT.i.TTM/m 

"Hiere  now  Is  danger  that  erpace  program 
recruiters  will  begin  to  entice  scientists  and 
engineers  away  from  other  Government 
agencies  and  laboratories  and  then  from  the 
universities. 

NASA  officials  concede  that  finding  top- 
flight manpower  is  their  biggest  challenge. 
One  official  says.  "At  our  ciurent  rates  of 
pay  we  are  not  going  to  hurt  anyone  too 
badly."  Nonetheless.  NASA  officials  seem  to 
be  optimistic  that  the  needed  personnel  can 
be  fo\ind. 

Whether  this  optimism  is  warranted  Is 
questionable.  One  expert  says  that  the  "Na- 
tion has  never  before  been  faced  with  a 
problem  parallel  to  this  one."  During  World 
War  n,  he  explains.  It  was  possible  to  tiirn 
thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers  loose 
on  a  bllllon-doUar  project  such  as  the  Man- 
liattan  project  to  build  the  atomic  bomb, 
even  though  this  effort  disrupted  education 
and  all  but  stopped  graduate  education. 

NO   SRASP   IlfCEXASX 

This  wartime  experience  has  given  planners 
a  dangerous  "we  did  It  before,  and  we  can 
do  it  again"  confidence.  But  today  there  is 
a  difference.  The  multlbillion -dollar,  long- 
term  space  program  comes  at  a  time  when 
there  are  already  shortages  of  scientists  and 
engineers  for  other  massive  programs. 

Iklanpower  experts  are  also  concerned  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  sharp  Increase  in 
the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  being 
trained.  Rather.  Ln  some  cases  such  as  engi- 
neers. eiu-oUment  has  fallen  off  of  late.  And 
the  number  of  Ph.  D.  students  being  grad- 
uated In  the  physical  sciences  has  remained 
almost  constant  between  1950  and  1960.  while 
the  demand  for  such  students  has  continued 
to  outspace  the  supply. 

One  short-term  solution  being  explored  is 
a  crash  program  of  upgrading  Junior  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  This  would  require 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel  to  take 
night  courses  or  on-the-job  graduate  work. 
NASA,  itself,  already  follows  thU  approach 
by  subsidizing  on-the-job  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

Another  longer  range  approach  being  ex- 
plored is  to  convince  industry  and  the  uni- 
versities that  they  must  enter  into  a  real 
partnership  to  provide  almost  half-time  grad- 
uate education  for  employees. 

For  the  longer  pull,  however,  manpower 
experts  are  convinced  that  only  a  new  and 
greatly  expanded  program  to  support  grad- 
uate study  will  help  the  United  States  to 
overcome  its  continuing  shortage  of  ade- 
quately trained  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  in  Science 
magazine,  the  issue  of  May  25,  1962,  the 
following  statement  appeared: 

The  consequences  of  this  fragmentary  ap- 
proach are  now  seen  throughout  wiaat  might 
be  called  the  Nation  s  scientific-engineering - 
industrial  and  academic  complex. 

NASA   lCAI<n>OWSR   FBOBLZMS 

They  l>ecome  vi£lble  on  a  grand  scale  when 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Sp>ace  Admin- 
istration Is  forced  to  raid  other  Oovernment 
agencies.  Industry,  and  universities  to  fill  its 
ranks  for  the  %30  billion  manned  lunar  pro- 
gram. 

In  Business  Week  thei^  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "Casting  Wide  Nets  for 
Scientists."  The  subhead  was:  "NASA's 
Drumbeating,  Itinerant  Team  of  Re- 
cruiters Is  Just  One  Aspect  of  the  Gtov- 
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emment's  Effort  To  Flesh  Out  Its  Ex- 
panding Labs.  There's  Likely  To  Be  a 
Critical  Shortacre." 

On  the  basis  of  my  presentation  today 
I  wish  now  to  submit  two  amendments. 
The  flrst  amendment  deals  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  main  problem  which 
is  developing  out  of  the  space  program. 
There  is  an  enormously  serious  problem 
here  of  scarce  scientific  manpower. 

For  that  reason  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment. I  shall  read  it  in  part  because  it 
Is  reasonably  brief  and  sets  forth  what 
I  intend  to  do: 

At  the  end  of  page  19.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sac.  7.  (a;  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Space 
Program  Manpower  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Commission') ,  which  shall 
be  composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  Individuals  prominent  In 
science,  education,  or  public  affairs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  sodi 
diulng  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The 
President  shaU  designate  one  memt>er  of  the 
Oonunlsslon  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Conunis- 
sion.  and  one  member  to  be  Vice  Chairman 
thereof." 

The  reason  why  I  have  provided  for  a 
Presidentially  appointed  Commission, 
although  I  can  see  why  some  may  favor  a 
group  completely  under  NAFA's  control 
and  direction,  is  that  I  think  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  and  on  the  basis  of  human 
tendencies  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  If 
the  Commission  is  going  to  do  an  objec- 
tive job  and  provide  the  objective  ap- 
praisal that  Congress  needs — and  I  think 
needs  desperately — it  should  be  done  by 
people  who  are  objective  and  who  ar^ 
aside  and  apart  from  any  one  agency. 

I  wish  to  read  one  other  section  of  the 
amendment: 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough study  and  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  United  States  aeronautic  and  space 
efforts  on  United  States  scientific,  research, 
development,  and  education  resources,  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  and  most 
efficient  use  of  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower.  Such  study  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  projections  of  ex- 
pected future  requirements  of  the  space 
program  in  terms  of  Bclentlflr  manpower  and 
other  resources,  tlie  effects  of  the  space  pro- 
gram on  other  private  and  pubUc  research 
and  development  efforts,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  space  program  for  the  education 
and  training  of  scientists  and  technicians. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  say  that  in  the 
main  the  contest  with  the  Soviet  UnkMi, 
in  my  judgment,  will  not  be  determined 
in  the  usual  military  or  economic  man- 
ner. But  the  fundamental  contest  is  an 
education  contest  that  nation  and  system 
will  win  which  will  be  best  able  to  train 
its  people  in  the  relevant,  appropriate 
and  pertinent  scientific  skills.  Break- 
throughs in  antimissile  mim^nf^t^  or  mili- 
tary applications  of  spacecraft  or  any 
other  decisive  technological  advantage 
depends  overwhelmingly  on  scientific 
brainpower. 

This  authorization  could  conceivably 
do  us  more  harm  than  good  by  pirating 
scientific  personnel  from  defense  work 
or  education  to  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  Ue  on  the 
tabla  I  also  ask  luaanimoijs  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed,  and  also 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

Ilie  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  page  19.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section; 

"3k:.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estel)llahed  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  Um  Space  Pitt- 
gram  Manpower  Cominisslon  (hereinafter  i«- 
ferred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  which  shall 
l>e  compoeed  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  Individuals  prominent  in 
science,  education,  or  pubUc  affairs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commi.ssion  shall  serve  as  such 
during  the  pleasxire  of  the  President.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  of  the 
Commission  to  be  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  one  member  to  be  vice  chairman 
thereof. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commlsslan 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  950 
per  diem  for  each  day  In  which  he  U  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  duUes  of  the 
Cocnmission.  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel.  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  in  the  perfonnance 
of  such  duties. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shaU  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Four  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

"(d)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professkmal  field. 
on  a  part-Ume  or  full-time  basis,  with  or 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  service  or  employment  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  383.  284.  434.  or  1»14  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  section  100  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  00) . 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  United  States  aeronautic  and 
space  efforts  on  United  States  scientific.  r»- 
search.  development,  and  ediicatlon  re- 
sources, with  special  reference  to  the  train- 
ing and  most  efficient  use  of  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower.  Such  study  ohaM  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  projec- 
tions of  expected  future  requirements  of  the 
space  program  In  terms  of  scientific  man- 
power and  other  resources,  the  effects  of  the 
space  program  on  other  private  and  public 
research  and  development  efforts,  and  the 
implications  of  the  space  program  for  the 
education  and  training  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  Its  activities  and  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study  (including  recom- 
mended legislation)  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  1.  1963.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  such  report. 

"(g)  The  C^ommlsslon  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1040,  as 
amended. 

"(h)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment. tnu«au.  agency,  board,  commission, 
office,  independent  establishment,  or  instru- 
mentality. Information,  sxiggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  is  authorlxed  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman. 


"(1)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Conunlaslon,  any  8ul>conunlttee 
or  member  tliereof.  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
hold  such  heuings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  tes-lmony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  or 
such  subconualttee,  or  any  duly  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  provlsloia  of  sections  102  to  104,  in- 
clusive, of  the  Revised  Statutes  (UB.C,  title 
2.  sees.  19a-l!)4) ,  shall  apply  In  the  ease  of 
any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  sununoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

"(J)  Appropriations  for  'Research,  devel- 
opment, and  operation'  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  '.his  section." 

On  page  20  line  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  second  amendment,  to  which 
I  have  alretidy  referred.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  may  be  printed, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  received,  printed,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  3.  immediately  after  the 
section  n\un1)er  "Sec.  6.".  Insert  the  sub- 
section deslgratlon  "(a)". 

On  page  1(>.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sitMectlon: 

"(b)  Sectlcn  203  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  iipace  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2473).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"  '(c)  To  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
purchases  of  and  contracts  for  property  or 
services  shall  be  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion by  fom.al  advertising.  No  such  pur- 
chase or  contract,  or  any  category  thereof, 
may  be  entered  Into  by  negotiation  unless 
the  Admlnisirator  has  determined  that  the 
use  of  advertisement  for  bids  for  such  ptir- 
chase  or  contract,  or  category  thereof,  would 
impair  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Bach  such  determination  shall 
(1)  be  made  In  writing.  (2)  contain  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances r>;lled  upon  by  the  Administrator 
In  making  t)iat  determination,  (3)  remain 
on  file  In  tlie  Administration  for  not  less 
than  a  period  of  three  years,  and  (4)  at  all 
times  during  that  period  be  avaUable  for 
Inspection  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  inquire  into  com- 
pliance by  the  Administration  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.'  " 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  umendment  because  the  rec- 
ord of  NAS\  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  is 
that  only  9  percent  or  prvX;urement  was 
by  competitive  bidding,  although  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding  is  the  most 
economic,  elficient,  lowest  cost,  and  by 
far  the  fairest  to  small  business. 

Certainly  while  the  impact  of  the 
space  program,  will  be  vast  and  superla- 
tive In  manv  ways  and  its  success  will 
make  all  of  us  Americans  proud.    Never- 


theless this  program  is  likely  to  be  very 
difificult  if  not  destructive  to  small  busi- 
ness unless  we  at  least  have  the  kind  of 
provision  that  would  make  it  manda- 
tory for  bids  to  go  on  a  competitive  basis, 
whenever  practicable  and  any  excep- 
tions be  justified  in  writing  and  available 
for  GAO  investigation. 

Mr.  KIERR.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  so  that  they  will  be 
available  to  Senators  tomorrow.  Other- 
wise I  presume  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  them  to  be  printed,  because  they 
might  not  be  available. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  both  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  both  amendments  also  be  printed 
and  made  available  on  the  desks  of  Sen- 
ators so  that  they  can  examine  them 
while  the  debate  is  going  on,  before  the 
roll  is  called  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  usual  patience  and 
courtesy.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  him 
also.  I  know  that  It  was  his  understand- 
ing that  he  would  be  able  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  bill  today  at  an 
early  hour.  Entirely  because  of  a  mis- 
imderstanding  on  my  part,  the  majority 
leader  felt  that  I  would  not  ask  for  a 
yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  amendments. 
I  have  decided  that  we  should  have  roll- 
calls.  That  did  inconvenience  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  who  has  been  very 
patient.  We  must  wait  until  tomorrow 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  thank  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  very  kind. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  desirous 
of  seeing  that  the  proposed  legislation 
has  the  fullest  |X}ssibIe  examination  and 
discussion.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa feels  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  made  a  contribution  to  that 
discussion,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa wishes  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  December  19,  1960,  issue  of 
Aviation  Week  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Kn.LUN  Cautions  Against  Excessive  Stress 
ON  Man-in -Space  Psocram 

New  York. — The  United  States  must  de- 
cide whether  It  can  Justify  billions  of  dollars 
for  man  in  space  when  its  educational  sys- 
tem is  so  inadequately  supported.  Dr.  James 
R.  Killlan.  Jr..  said  last  week. 

The  Nation  must  seek  to  determine 
whether  It  is  now  proceeding  too  rapidly 
In  this  area  and  whether  it  can  manage  the 
present  man-ln-space  program  without 
weakening  other  Important  national  pro- 
grams. Including  defense,  Killlan  said  in  a 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  Club  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Killlan  is  chairman  of  the 
M.I.T.  Corp.,  and  served  as  President  Elsen- 
hower's first  scientific  adviser  In  the  post- 
sputnik  era. 

Killlan  said.  "I  believe  that  in  space  ex- 
ploration, as  in  all  other  fields  that  we 
choose  to  go  Into,  we  must  never  be  content 


to  be  second  best,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  requires  us  to  engage  in  a  prestige  race 
with  the  Soviets.  We  should  pursue  our  own 
objectives  In  space  science  and  exploration 
and  not  let  the  Soviets  choose  them  tea  ua 
by  our  copying  what  they  do." 

Killlan  said  he  did  not  oppose  a  man-in- 
space  program  but  asked  that  the  public  be 
given  a  better  opportunity  to  understand 
and  to  del>ate  the  rate  at  which  the  United 
States  proceeds  with  this  program.  He  asked 
rhetorlcjdly,  "Will  several  bUUon  dollars  a 
year  additional  for  enhancing  the  quality  of 
education  not  do  more  for  the  futtire  of  the 
United  States  and  its  position  in  the  world 
than  several  bUllon  dollars  a  year  addi- 
tional for  man  in  space?  The  image  of  Amer- 
ica may  be  shaped  by  the  quality  of  its  inner 
life  more  than  by  its  exploits  in  outer  space." 

The  U.S.  public  should  insist  on  a  space 
program  that  is  in  balance  with  our  other 
vital  endeavors  in  science  and  technology 
and  that  does  not  rob  them  because  they 
currently  are  less  spectacular,  Killlan  said. 
He  praised  the  U.S.  space  program  to  date  as 
being  well  planned  and  remarkably  success- 
ful, and  said  that  by  concentrating  on  sci- 
entific discovery  and  practical  objectives  as 
improved  weather  forecasting  and  communi- 
cations, we  have  exploited  our  own  special 
genius. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Klllian  said,  has  sought 
constantly  to  present  spectacular  accom- 
plishments in  space  technology  as  an  index 
of  national  strength,  and  too  often  the  press 
and  the  public  at  large  have  interpreted 
these  spectacular  exploits  as  indexes  at 
strength. 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  spectacular  ac- 
complishments in  space  technology  have  en- 
hanced the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
we  can  all  admire  their  achievements.  But 
their  expensive  emphasis  on  space  explora- 
tion will  not  be  enough  in  the  long  pull  to 
sustain  an  Image  of  strength. 

"This  will  only  be  accomplished  by  a  bal- 
anced effort  In  science  and  technology.  True 
strength  and  lasting  prestige  will  come  frcnx 
the  richness,  variety,  and  depth  of  a  nation's 
total  program  and  from  an  outpouring  of 
great  discoveries  and  creative  accomplish- 
ments on  a  wide  front  by  Its  scientists  and 
engineers." 

"Today,"  Klllian  said,  "the  pressures  are 
very  great  to  engage  In  an  Item-by-ltem  race 
with  the  Soviets.  Our  man-in-space  pro- 
gram is  the  principal  victim  of  these  pres- 
sures and  It  Is  certain  to  present  some  dif- 
fictilt  policy  questions  In  the  near  futtire. 

"It  may  be  argued  that  the  appeal  of  space 
exploration  by  man  is  so  great  that  nothing 
will  deter  his  engaging  in  manned  explora- 
tion. It  also  may  be  argued  that  our  man- 
in-space  program  Is  trying  to  proceed  too 
fast  and  that  It  is  on  the  way  to  become 
excessively  extravagant  and  will  be  Justified 
only  as  a  competitor  for  world  prestige  with 
the  Soviet  man-ln-space  program.  Many 
thoughtful  citizens  are  convinced  that  the 
really  exciting  discoveries  in  space  can  be 
realized  l>etter  by  instruments  than  by 
man." 

KilllaD  pointed  out  that  decisions  must 
soon  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  United  States 
goes  with  Its  man-in-space  program  and  the 
future  scale  of  total  space  efforts.  He  said, 
"Unless  decisions  result  in  containing  oiu- 
development  of  man-in-space  systems  and 
big  rocket  boosters,  we  will  soon  have  com- 
mitted oiu-selves  to  a  mtilti-biUion-dollar 
space  program. 

"I  ha^'e  never  seen  any  public  statement 
estimating  the  costs  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  big  boosters  for  man  in  space  or 
for  the  other  parts  of  the  program,"  he  said. 
"How  many  billions  of  dollars  will  they  cost 
over  the  next  decade  or  more?  How  much  is 
it  likely  to  cost  to  orbit  a  man  about  the 
ecuili,  to  achieve  a  manned  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  moon,  or  a  lunar  landing?  The 
public  should  have  some  feel  for  the  magni- 
tudes involved. 
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"However  much  they  mjiy  cost."  KUllan 
MUd,  "we  maf  decide  we  most  spend  the 
money  tMit  we  abould  make  this  decision 
with  a  elsar  anderstandlni;  of  the  startling 
costs  entailed.  We  should  not  permit  our- 
selves to  slide  unwittingly  past  a  point  of 
no  return  or  to  make  the  commitment  with- 
out comparing  Ita  deslrabUlty  with  altema- 
tlve  expenditures." 

Dr.  KllUan  urged  encouragement  of  UMre 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Tear  type 
eg  programs  which  are  managed  by  non- 
polltlcal,  private  sdentlflc  organisations. 
and  encouragement  of  mace  International 
oonferenoei  such  as  the  Conference  on  the 
Peaceftil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energ\-. 

He  spectllcally  urged  support  of  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Use  of  Outer  Space  and  on  Techni- 
cal Aid. 

KllUan  said  his  views  were  "not  conactotisty 
shaped  by  any  recent  or  present  political 
commitment . ' ' 

Mr.  PROXlflRE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  June  1962  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcohd.  It  adcs  some  very  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  need  for 
going  to  the  moon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

The  BiccrsT  Lxsp 

Truly,  man's  flight  from  earth  Into  outer 
space  Is  the  most  prodigious  stunt  In  his 
history.  The  world  will  never  be  the  same 
again  (as  someone  always  remembers  to  say 
at  each  of  history's  crises — and  brother,  you 
can  say  that  again).  It  Is  easy  to  predict 
that  In  a  few  years  a  good  deal  of  all  human 
activity  and  human  thought  will  be  Involved 
one  way  or  another  In  the  adventure,  which 
will  have  no  end  as  long  as  man  exists  on 
earth.  Certainly  the  conquest  of  space  (If 
man.  who  has  not  yet  conquered  himself, 
can  be  said  to  have  oonqxiered  anything)  will 
affect  military  strategy  and  international 
pontics,  the  directions  of  seienoe  and  tech- 
nology, Industries,  and  national  economies. 
But  even  more  profoundly,  in  ways  now  un- 
predictable, it  must  also  affect  the  human 
spirit,  which,  philosophers  assert.  Is  the  real 
subject  of  history. 

There  have  been  some  human  protests — 
protests  made  by  hnmAntta rinnf  who  feel 
that  there  are  still  too  many  things  that 
need  doing  here  on  earth  before  sxich  energy 
is  expended  In  space,  protests  made  by  other 
sensible  people  who  are  appalled  at  the  ex- 
travagance, and  felt  by  some  religious  peo- 
ple who  are  quite  sure  that  "Ood  doesn't 
Inteiul  tis  to  go  to  the  moon.  "  Objectors 
of  all  kinds  must  face  the  single  devastat- 
ing fact:  they  are  aU  too  late.  It  Is  not  that 
certain  formal  decisions  have  already  been 
made  (a  statement  by  the  President,  author- 
isations by  Congress) :  these  are  revocable. 
What  Is  Irrevocable  Is  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  man.  which  has  brought  him  to  the  brink 
of  this  exploit. 

This  fact  must  silence  the  protesters,  al- 
though it  will  not  remove  the  tensions.  The 
feeling  that  the  act  socnehow  goes  against 
God's  Intention  and  Is  doomed  has  the  sound 
of  presumption:  Beyond  the  revelation  of 
Sinai  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Resur- 
rection what  Is  known  of  God's  Intention? 
The  prediction  that  man  wlU  be  denied  his 
goal  has  more  validity  In  terms  of  the  de- 
monic aspect  of  the  universe — the  antlllfe 
things  ot  poison  gas  and  meteors  and  solar 
flares  and  utter  darkness.  A  religious  ar- 
gimient  actually  can  be  made  tar  going,  or 
at  least  trying:  All  man  Is  or  has  is  God- 
given — his  comprehension  of  physical  law, 
his  akin,  his  inqulsitlveness,  his  soaring 
spirit,  and.  In  fact,  his  vaulting  ambition: 
since  it  Is  his  God-given  nature,  therefore, 


that  is  taking  him  Into  space,  the  surmise 
cannot  be  made  th£,t  the  heights  have  al- 
ready been  divinely  denied  him.  No;  re- 
ligion cannot  logically  argue  against  the 
endeavor  from  any  aesumptlon  that  man  Is 
predestined  to  failure.  But  religious  and 
philoeophlc  misgivings  might  well  loom  over 
the  poesiblUty  of  man's  triumph:  triumph 
could  produce  a  crisis  of  the  hunaan  spirit. 

For  the  conqtiest  of  the  moon  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  tremendous  leap  Ln 
man's  knowledge.  In  the  leap  Sir  Julian 
Huxley  predictably  sees  all  belief  In  the  reve- 
lation of  Ood  In  rout  before  the  revelations 
ot  science.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a 
truce  between  religion  and  science — religion 
bowing  to  demonstrable  facts.  sooM  seien- 
tlsU  at  least  accepting  God  for  His  contri- 
bution to  men's  ethical  behavior  and  as  an 
ultimate  explanation.  Huxley  (and  a  num- 
ber of  colleagues  In  a  book  called  "The  Hu- 
manist Frame")  has  recently  reiterated  the 
old  challenge:  "The  onergent  religion  of  the 
near  future."  Huxley  hopes,  "wUl  believe  In 
knowledge."  (Its  theology  will  be  lacu  and 
Ideas.)  "Instead  of  worshiping  supemat- 
xiral  religions,  It  win  sanctify  the  higher 
manifestations  of  human  nature.** 

Christian  leaders  so  far  have  had  little  to 
■ay  about  God  and  space,  leaving  the  sub- 
ject to  astronauts  and  Inquisitive  U.S.  Sena- 
tan.  (Did  Ifr.  Glenn  feel  that  God  was  In 
space  Just  as  on  earth?  aaked  Senator 
WmxY.)  One  clergyman,  however,  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  fell  Into  an  anxious, 
even  startled,  kind  of  reverie.  He  Anally  ex- 
pressed the  concern  that  an  enterprise  that 
muBt.  for  its  suooesB,  reduce  men  to  more  or 
less  mechanical  adjuncts  at  a  tremendous 
organisation  will  further  endanger  the  free 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  young — a 
Christian  spirit,  that  is — which  he  saw 
already  being  weakened  by  the  mechani- 
xatlons  of  nuxlem  life.  And  after  f\u-ther 
reflection,  he  saw  beyond  that  j^roblem  a 
critical  problem  for  the  church  of  retaining 
for  Its  space-age  children,  out  exploring  the 
galaxies,  the  Mystery,  which  he  thoiight 
stood  in  danger  not  of  being  pierced  but  in 
danger  of  being  rejected. 

That  point  is  the  central  one,  central  to 
history  and  to  the  condition  of  modem  mun 

Since  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  dlscusstoc 
In  which  grandfathers  will  have  little  pwt, 
let's  listen  to  three  men  of  the  generation 
that  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  One  of  the 
three  ts  Zheya  Sveltllova.  a  history  student 
at  Moscow  University  from  Zagorsk,  one  ot 
the  last  centers  at  religious  faith  in  Kussia. 
The  other  two  are  Peter  Rltner.  a  gradiiate  of 
Harvard  who  has  written  two  books,  one  on 
Africa,  one  on  Western  society;  and  Gabriel 
Vahanian,  who  was  bom  in  France,  studied  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  is  now 
teaching  religion  at  Syracuse. 

Zheya's  small,  trltunphant  voice,  echoing 
Huxley,  issues  out  at  a  long  report  from  an 
American  correspondent  in  Moscow.  "When 
man  conquers  the  universe,"  Zheya  pro- 
claims, "he  wUl  learn  to  believe  in  himself. 
It  will  simply  be  tidtcnlous  to  rely  on  any 
force  other  than  himself.  People  who  now 
believe  in  God  will  reject  Him.  Such  be- 
lief won't  be  logical  or  natural.  Man  wlH  be 
stronger  than  God."  Rltner,  in  a  book  called 
"The  Society  of  Space,"  can  be  heard  laying 
out  his  philosophy  for  the  new  age:  "Let 
us  see  If  our  era  cannot  buUd  something 
Impressive  out  of  the  striking  directional 
progress  in  man's  scientific  comprehensloiui — 
a  philosophic  mansion  for  the  confused  and 
homeless  cor. tens porary  spirit.  We  cannot 
know  how  good  God  expects  us  to  be.  It  Is 
even  Impossible  for  a  man  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty how  to  be  good.  •  •  •  But  we  may 
confidently  declare  that  God  does  expect  us 
to  be  knowing,  else  He  woiild  not  have  placed 
minds  in  our  heads,  and  given  us  the  plenum 
to  unriddle.  Perhaps  to  be  knowing  Is  to  be 
good." 

Neither  Zheya,  the  atheist,  nor  Peter,  the 
InteUectual,  would  surprise  Gabriel  Vahani- 


an. the  Protestant  theologian.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  book  entitled  "The  Death  of  Ood,"  not 
altogether  accepting  Nletische's  concept  of 
superman  ("God  is  dead")  but  rather  dram- 
atiaUig  his  own  conclusion  that  Christianity 
no  lunger  informs  modem  Ufa,  that  we  live 
in  a  post-Christian  era.  It  is  the  culture  ol 
Christianity  itself.  Gabriel  writes  bitterly, 
that  has  destroyed  the  relevance  of  Christi- 
anity. And  so,  "The  conquest  of  nature  may 
leave  man  with  a  certain  feeling  of  won- 
drous triumph:  but  it  Is  bound  to  be  different 
from  his  previous  wonder  Eibout  its  mysteries. 
Man  may  have  thanked  Ood  for  all  sorts 
of  natural  resources;  but  technological 
mastery  is  bound  to  affect  man  In  a  different 
relation,  or  the  absence  o^  a  relation,  to 
Ood." 

If  Gabriel  is  right  the  situation  wlU  have 
lU  irony.  Considering,  for  example,  how  the 
bam  swallow  (weighing  a  little  more  than 
half  an  ounce)  rises  every  year  from  South 
America  and  flies  to  a  remembered  location 
luider  a  New  England  roof,  and  rises  again 
in  the  smoky  autumn  and  conquers  some 
&JBO0  miles  back  to  South  America — if  God 
dies.  He  will  die  laughing. 

But  history  and  the  spectacular  turn  it 
may  be  taking  will  be  no  laughing  matter 
to  Zheya,  Peter,  or  Oabrtel,  or  their  tens  of 
miUions  of  contemporaries  who  stand  on  the 
brink,  with  everything  now  being  prepared 
for  them  by  their  determined  governmenu. 
The  story  of  these  preparations  unfolds  In 
this  Issue  of  Fortune — although  no  single 
issue  could  encompwiss  all  the  events,  the 
problems,  the  hourly  crises  and  decisions  In 
which  perhaps  a  mlllkm  Americans  sre  par- 
uapattng.  The  main  plot  as  It  will  develop 
around  Apollo  (not  the  sun  god  but  a  muiU- 
ton  metal  capsule )  is  described  in  "The  Voy- 
age to  the  Moon."  In  this  article  the  reader 
will  discover  that  the  main  hero,  man.  may 
not  have  the  physiological  or  the  psychologi- 
cal equipment  for  his  role.  Lack  of  gravity 
may  cause  him  gndually  to  deteriorate  both 
physically  and  emotionally.  He  could  be 
caught  in  Intense  radiation  from  solar  flares 
and  destroyed. 

The  story  reaches  from  Canaveral,  with  Its 
quarrels,  its  tensions  and  triumphs,  and  Its 
dedicated  men  aiMl  portentous  gantries,  to 
Huntsville.  Ala.,  shocked  out  of  Its  somno- 
lence by  the  roar  of  the  Saturn.  In  Uunts- 
vlUe.  too,  there  are  dedicated  men.  In  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  an  instrument- 
maker  toiled  a  year  to  produce  a  drrular 
aleeve  out  of  fused  quarts  with  surface  Ir- 
regularities no  greater  than  one  flve-mll- 
lionth  of  an  inch. 

On  the  west  coast  a  veteran  whose  career 
spans  the  history  of  the  aircraft  Industry 
watches  hU  great  North  American  AviaUon 
Corp..  which  once  manufactured  BT-O's  for 
World  War  II.  make  the  leap  to  F-1  rocket 
wnglnes  with  a  1.600.000-pound  thrust.  In 
plants  and  laboratories  In  the  Bsst.  General 
Bectric,  bestriding  the  spaoe-and-defense 
business  ($11  billion)  and  a  oommercUl 
business  ($3.4  blllloo),  stands  as  one  of  the 
biggest  of  the  corporations  now  producing  a 
world  of  both  destructive  and  benevolent 
technology.  Thousands  of  corporations  are 
engaged  in  the  vast  preparations,  while  man- 
agemcnU  are  gettii^  acquainted  with  such 
arts  as  molectronics.  themUosiics.  cryogenics, 
and  trying  to  comprehend  the  kind  of  men 
who  comprehend  such  arts,  and  learning — 
sometimes  cruelly — new  criteria  of  accuracy 
and  reliability  for  instruments  and  machin- 
ery.    ("They  have  to  last  or  we're  dead  ") 

Such  preparation  is  having  many  results. 
Inevitably,  governmental  bureaucracy  is 
prollferaUng.  The  story  reaches  into  Wash- 
ington, where  a  41-year-otd  exaeuUve  from 
RCA,  now  director  of  the  Office  of  Manned 
Space  Flight,  is  trying  to  minimize  the  clash- 
ing of  wills  and  orchestrate  the  country's 
sclentlflc,  engineering,  and  production  tal- 
ents. New  dimensions  have  been  added  to 
defense  strategy.  Illlltary  planners  discern 
a  fresh  specter,  that  of  orbiting  bombs,  and 
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a  fresh  hoi>e,  that  of  a  world  made  more 
secure  by  orbiting  "eyes  In  the  sky."  Out 
over  the  Pat  Ific.  Air  Force  men  are  recovering 
satellite  cafieules  that  have  swept  over  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  working  to  develop  cam- 
eras that  can  photograph  objects  only  a  little 
larger  than  Khrushchev's  hat  from  altitudes 
of  1,000  miles. 

It  will  be  a  changed  world  Indeed.  It  will 
press  new  problems  upon  the  lawmakers  not 
only  In  the  area  of  the  domestic  economy  but 
In  the  International  area.  The  Soviet  effort 
has  made  clear  the  conflicting,  and  mutual, 
Interests  that  lie  In  the  unstaked  void  over 
our  heads.  Changes  will  enforce  themselves 
on  the  U.S.  economy  as  the  Investment 
spreads.  This  coming  year  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  space  will  be  $11.0  billion  including 
missiles.  By  1970  It  will  be  running  at  an 
estimated  rate  of  930  billion  annually,  which 
will  be  equivalent  to  Imposing  on  the  coun- 
try an  Industry  twice  the  size  of  the  auto 
Industry.  "The  space  venture."  says  the  fol- 
lowing article,  "is  likely  to  be  more  durably 
stupendous  than  even  its  most  passionate 
advocates  think  It  wUl  be."  The  article  is 
entitled  "Hitching  the  Economy  to  the  Infl- 
nlte  "  AU  Americans  wUl  be  hitched.— 
DH.-T.  I 

HrrcHiNO  the  Economy  to  the  lNni»rrE — 
AutZAOT  Spacx  Is  an  Industbt  Neaklt  the 
Sua  or  Automobiles — In  8  Teass  It  Mat 
Bb  a  $aO-BlLUON-Pl.l7S  BrsiNESs — WrTH 
Just  One  Customex — The  Fallout  or 
Pbodcctb  PaoMiBEs  To  Be  Fabulous,  but 
THE  Impact  on  the  Ecxinomt  Also  Has  a 
DisTUXBiNO  Sms 

(By  Gilbert  Burck) 
.  There  is  no  end  to  space,  and  so  far  as  the 
U.S.  economy  Is  concerned,  there  wUl  prob- 
ably be  no  end  to  the  space  program.  Man 
has  hitched  his  wagon  to  the  Infinite,  and 
he  Is  unlikely  ever  to  unhitch  it  again.  A 
failure  or  two  in  the  sky  can  be  only  tempo- 
rary, a  spur  to  the  next  success.  And  the 
next  success  will  be  merely  the  prelude  to 
even  greater  triumph — a  project  to  build 
Fort  Kennedy  on  the  Moon,  bigger  and  better 
voyages  to  Mars  and  Venus.  Immensely  cost- 
ly expeditions  to  Jupiter,  Saturn.  Pluto,  and 
BO  on  ad  infinitum.  As  D.  Bralnerd  Holmes, 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, remarks.  "The  lunar  program 
makes  sense  only  if  we  go  on  from  there." 
The  space  venture.  In  short.  Is  likely  to  be 
more  durably  stupendous  than  even  its  most 
passionate  advocates  think  It  will  be.  It  is 
bound  to  affect  the  Nation's  economy  power- 
fully and  In  many  ways. 

During  the  next  decade  alone  the  United 
States  win  loft  several  hundred  scientific 
satellites  and  dozens  of  lunar  and  planetary 
probes,  and  undertake  upward  of  40  manned 
space  filghu.  By  1970,  according  to  the  most 
conservative  Initial  estimates.  NASA  and  the 
mintary  will  be  spending  around  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  on  space.  Including  $5  bllUon  on 
missiles.  But  almost  every  space  project  so 
far  has  cost  two  to  three  times  Its  conserva- 
tive initial  estimates.  Mistakes  are  bound 
to  be  made,  failures  are  bound  to  occur,  and 
costs  and  ambitions  bound  to  soar.  The 
space  effort  (as  it  is  coming  to  be  known  in 
official  jargon)  will  very  likely  cost  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  by  1970. 

Nothing  Is  more  fecund.  IndustrlaUy  and 
soclaUy.  than  large  mobilizations  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  effort;  and  this  is  the  great- 
est mobilization  of  them  aU.  Precisely  be- 
cause the  benefits  it  will  bestow  on  the  world 
win  be  Incidental  to  the  main  effort,  they 
may  eventually  come  faster  than  man's  ca- 
pacity to  use  them  economicany.  The  space 
effort  has  already  given  man  an  immense 
psychological  boost.  Just  as  the  Russian 
space  successes  have  bolstered  Soviet  power 
Internally  by  winning  world  power  and  pres- 
tige, so  U.S.  space  projects  are  fortifying  the 
old    American    optimism,    confidence,    and 


audacity.  In  thousands  of  offices  and  plants 
as  weU  as  in  the  endless  anonymous  corri- 
dors of  Washington,  prudent  men  who  cus- 
tomarily dlsciiss  mundane  prospects  warily 
now  talk  with  easy  assurance  of  landing  on 
the  moon  and  exploring  Mars.  And  they  are 
even  more  sure  of  the  benefits  flowing  from 
space  techniques.  Hundreds  of  American- 
made  satellites  wlU  soon  be  buzzing  the 
globe,  guiding  its  navigation,  mapping  its 
impenetrable  jungles,  solving  the  cosmic 
riddles  of  its  erratic  weather,  searching  Its 
hostile  terrain,  and  relaying  libraries  of  In- 
formation and  mUllons  of  photographs  to  re- 
ceivers below.  In  the  long  run  the  space 
effort  promises  Immense  consumption  divi- 
dends, a  fallout  of  better  products  and  ways 
of  doing  things  from  generating  power  to 
calculating  probabilities,  from  paclOng  eggs 
to  treating  ailments,  real  and  hnaglnary. 

A    MnJTART    THBUST,    AN    TNTLATIONAKT    BOOST 

Too  Often  forgotten,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  such  pleasant  rewards  will  be  bought  at 
a  heavy  price — a  price  that,  an  other  things 
being  equal,  the  United  States  might  be  re- 
luctant to  pay.  This  decade's  program 
alone,  which  may  be  only  preliminary,  could 
Impose  unpalatable  If  not  severe  burdens  on 
the  Nation.  It  wUl  very  likely  klU  all  chances 
of  reducing  in  our  time  the  Government's 
share  of  the  economy.  It  wlU  change,  strain, 
and  probably  distort  the  distribution  of  the 
Nation's  resources.  With  an  Its  emphasis  on 
planning,  both  national  and  International,  it 
could  ultimately  do  violence  to  private  enter- 
prise Itself. 

Nor  will  the  fabled  practical  benefits  offset 
the  cost  of  the  program  for  a  long  time. 
Washington  Is  teeming  with  lobbyists  and 
other  space  partisans  assiduously  promoting 
the  notion  that  space  Is  the  greatest  surefire 
blue-sky  investment  ever,  sure  to  pay  off  at 
1,000  percent  almost  Immediately — as  if  the 
benefits  were  the  primary  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram. Actually,  the  chief  reason  for  allo- 
cating so  prodigious  a  part  of  the  national 
resources  to  an  accelerated  space  prdgram 
Is  the  paramUitary  necessity  of  being  In  space 
with  the  most  and  the  best;  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  divided  the  effort 
Into  military  applications  run  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  general  applications 
run  by  NASA  docs  not  alter  the  situation. 
(The  Russians  themselves  regard  NASA  as 
a  device  for  continuing  space  activities  If  an 
arms  agreement  Is  signed,  which  In  a  way 
It  would  be.)  Although  the  space  effort  may 
realize  a  bonanza  of  practical  benefits,  it  is 
hardly  an  efficient  way  of  getting  them. 

By  the  time  the  sateUltes  begin  to  pay  off 
measurably,  say  1970  at  the  earliest,  the 
United  States  nuty  have  spent  $75  billion 
to  $100  blUlon  on  space  activities,  and  an- 
other $50  billion  on  missiles.  Annual  In- 
terest on  such  sums.  If  reckoned  at  the  pre- 
vailing Government  securities  rate,  will  be 
around  $4  blUlon,  enough  to  i>ay  the  Na- 
tion's yearly  shoe  blU;  and  what  might  be 
called  the  accvunulated  Interest  will  come  to 
another  $20  billion  by  1970.  enough  to  run 
the  whole  UjS.  railroad  system  for  2  years 
or  to  pay  for  most  of  the  country's  education 
for  a  year. 

The  space  program  Is  right  now  giving  the 
economy  a  powerful  and  potentially  infia- 
tlonary  boost.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  this 
month,  the  mlUtary  and  NASA  together  will 
have  spent  about  $2.5  billion  on  space  ac- 
tivities (In  addition  to  $6  bUllon  on  mlssUes 
and  $7  bUllon  on  aircraft) ;  In  the  conUng 
fiscal  year  they  are  scheduled  to  get  appro- 
priations for  $5  bUllon.  Next  year,  In  other 
words,  the  space  effort  alone  Is  adding  the 
equivalent  of  a  good-sized  Industry  to  the 
economy.  This  boost,  according  to  Fortune's 
roundup,  wUl  help  push  the  economy  to 
capacity  by  the  middle  of  1963. 

The  implications  for  1970  and  beyond  are 
portentous.  Barring  a  genuine  arms  agree- 
ment— i.e.,  barring  a  revolution  In  the  Soviet 


state  religion — military  costs  other  than  mls- 
sUes may  weU  rise  from  their  present  $43 
bilUon  to  more  than  $70  bUUon  by  1970.  So 
mlUtary  and  space  outlays  together  could 
come  to  $90  biUlon  or  more  a  year.  What 
could  this  mean?  In  its  projections  of  the 
UJB.  economy  of  the  1960's,  Fortune  esti- 
mated that  the  gross  national  product  (In 
1959  prices)  would  rise  from  about  $500 
bUlion  In  1960  to  $750  blUlon  a  decade  later, 
or  at  a  compound  annual  rate  of  4J2  percent. 
So  far,  this  appears  a  sound  projection.  For- 
tune also  estimated  that  by  1970  defense 
outlays,  including  several  biUion  a  year 
spent  overseas  for  military  aid,  etc.,  woiUd 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  or  $75  billion.  But  If  defense  plus 
space  outlays  rise  to  more  than  $90  blUlon, 
the  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  economy  will 
be  correspondingly  retarded  unless  people 
work  longer  or  raise  their  output  per  hour. 
Only  an  Industrially  opulent  country  can 
mount  a  sp&ce  effort  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  even  the  most  industrially  opulent  of 
aU  nations  cannot  take  the  Imponderable 
demands  of  a  huge  space  program  In  stride 
unless  it  uses  its  resources  with  sharply  in- 
creasing efficiency. 

rEWXB  AND  BICCEB  CONTRACTS 

The  Immediate  effect  of  the  space  venture 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  besides  pumping  a  lot 
of  money  into  It,  has  been  to  change  the 
pattern  of  much  business  profoundly.  Space 
vehicles  are  the  most  complex  structtu-es 
ever  buUt,  running  to  thousands  of  com- 
ponents, 6Uba£semblles,  and  specialized  de- 
vices; no  single  company  yet  has  the 
Inunedlate  resources  to  manufacture  whole 
vehicles.  A  given  project  Is  ruled  by  the 
prime  contractor,  which  practices  what  is 
known  as  systems  management:  The  Integra- 
tion of  production  and  research  and  de- 
velopment. Including  Its  own  and  that  of 
Govenunent  and  university  laboratories.  Into 
a  flnal  working  vehicle.  Many  companies 
handle  more  than  one  prime  contract,  but  In 
addition  they  usually  are  subcontractors  on 
several  others,  and  thus  no  one  company 
covers  the  biggest  programs  exclusively.  The 
giant  North  American  Aviation  Corp.,  for 
example.  Is  the  prime  contractor  for  the 
Apollo  lunar  spacecraft,  but  it  Is  also  a  large 
subcontractor.  McDonnell  Aircraft  esti- 
mates it  has  caUed  in  more  than  4,000  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  on  the  $145  mlUlon 
Merciu-y  capsiUe  contract  alone. 

But  even  this  pattern  is  changing  rapidly 
as  the  central  effort  of  the  aerospace  pro- 
gram shifts  from  missUes  to  propulsion  and 
electronics.  Missile  production,  after  rising 
a  little,  may  peak  off  at  something  above  $5 
billion.  Other  outlays  by  NASA  (for  such 
things  as  the  moon  program)  and  by  the 
mUltary  (for  such  things  as  propulsion  ssrs- 
tems)  are  climbing  toward  the  $10  billion 
nuuk,  which  they  may  reach  as  early  as 
1965.  "Already,"  says  Harry  H.  Wetzel,  vice 
president  of  the  Garrett  Corp.  of  Los  An- 
geles, which  makes  environmental  control 
systems,  "the  aerospace  business  Is  a  new 
game."    As  Wetzel  and  others  see  It: 

1.  There  wlU  be  fewer  and  bigger  con- 
tracts. 

2.  Production  runs  wUl  decline  steadily, 
and  completely  reverse  the  traditional  4  to  1 
ratio  of  .shop  to  engineering  personnel. 
That  is,  companies  wUl  spend  more  on 
engineering  and  less  on  actual  production;  in 
fact,  straight  production  capacity  is  already 
excessive.  In  1960.  Lockheed  says,  the  com- 
pany's research  and  development  awards 
came  to  more  than  the  whole  Nation  spent 
on  defense  research  and  development  in 
1950. 

3.  The  aerospace  companies  wUl  need  not 
only  engineers,  but  physiologists,  psycholo- 
gists, space-medicine  men,  chemists,  and 
systems  engineers. 

4.  As  the  space  program  proceeds  to  moon 
shots  and  planet  exploration,  reliability  will 
become    increasingly   more    important,    and 
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will  demand  more  research  facilities  that  can 
simulate  space  environments,  more  control 
engineering,  more  surveillance  of  subcon- 
tractors' and  suppliers'  quality  controls. 

This  trend  may  be  hard  on  small  business, 
and  doubtless  will  resvilt  in  many  mergers — 
of  small  companies  with  big,  and  small  with 
small.  For  the  Important  contracts  from 
1965  on  will  be  based  on  ground  support  and 
airborne  guidance  and  control  systems, 
which  require  large  engineering  organiza- 
tions. "We  can't  exist  without  small  busi- 
ness." cautiously  explains  Jack  Parker.  Gen- 
eral Electrics  vice  president  in  charge  of 
electronic  and  flight  systems.  "Yet  as  the 
emphasis  on  quality  and  complexity  becomes 
greater.  It  is  apt  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  small  biisiness  may  want."  Says  a 
blunter  spokesman  for  another  large  com- 
pany, In  authentic  space  Jargon,  "Captive 
production  will  increase  not  only  because 
companies  will  want  to  maximize  dollar  vol- 
tune  In-house.  but  because  schedules  must 
be  met  reliably.  The  need  for  specialized 
equipment  and  technical  sophistication  will 
Inevitably  reduce  off  site  work." 

NASA  is  going  out  of  its  way  to  encourage 
little  business:  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
space  and  mLsslle  program,  with  its  demand 
for  all  manner  of  ciistom-made  specialties, 
may  continue  to  favor  small  firms  devoted  to 
electronic  devices,  engineering  techniques, 
special  research,  and  other  relatively  esoteric 
services  and  products.  Small  companies,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  can  offer  scientists  unique 
advantages  such  as  participation  in  top-level 
decisions:  some  offer  higher  salaries  and 
more  fringe  benefits  than  big  companies,  a 
few  offer  more  money  than  their  own  top 
executives  get.  T.  P.  Walkowicz.  aeronauti- 
cal engineer  and  associate  of  Laiu-ance 
Rockefeller,  who  helped  establish  such 
Rockefeller-financed  companies  as  Itek  (In- 
fcM-matlon  technology)  and  Geophysics  Corp. 
of  America  (Instruments  for  space  research), 
concedes  there  will  be  a  shakeout.  Just  as 
there  was  In  electronics,  but  argues  that  the 
brightest  companies  will  survive  and  grow. 
"Brains  are  what  count  today,  and  nobody 
has  a  monopoly  on  brains." 

WANTED,   A    MItUON    MORE   SCIENTISTS    AND 
ENGINEERS 

The  space  effort  Is  the  first  paramilitary 
effort  In  history  not  accompanied  by  a  de- 
mand for  heavy  hardware  and  mass-produced 
materials.  Its  great  demand.  Instead.  Is  for 
professional  people,  and  it  may  relatively 
soon  employ  up  to  a  million.  Since  more 
and  more  money  will  go  into  manpower, 
particularly  engineers  and  other  technical 
specialists,  the  well-worn  question  of  wheth- 
er the  United  States  Is  producing  enough 
professionals  Is  no  longer  academic.  By 
1970,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  space  ven- 
ture, the  United  States  will  need  more  than 
2  million  scientists  and  engineers,  or  about 
double  the  number  employed  In  1959.  A 
million  more  will  be  hard  to  find.  NASA 
Itself  will  have  hired  4.500  spxeciallsts  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963;  since,  however.  It  has  gone 
to  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  get  talent  and  also 
because  many  professional  people  would 
rather  work  where  the  big  decisions  are 
made  at  relative  low  salaries  ($8,000  to  $20,- 
000) ,  it  has  managed  to  hire  about  2.000  and 
expects  no  great  trouble  In  corralling  the 
other  2,500.  Some  experts  argue  that  If  en- 
gineers and  high  technical  talent  were  used 
efficiently — i.e.,  not  assigned  to  sales  work 
and  routine  technical  Jobs — the  shortage 
woxild  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems.  But  the 
majority  agree  that  the  shortage  is  already 
severe,  and  is  bound  to  get  worse  as  the  space 
Industry  expands  and  research  and  develop- 
ment becomes  more  Intensive. 

The  adventures  of  a  Job  broker  named 
David  O'Brien,  who  calls  himself  a  head- 
hunter  and  patrols  the  country  for  talent, 
are  to  the  point.  Every  week  O'Brien  gets 
200  to  300  Job  descriptions  or  requests  for 
men,  and  has  to  scratch  hard  to  fill  a  tiny 


fraction  of  them.  Recently,  he  says.  It  took 
$9,000  worth  of  newspaper  advertisements  to 
recruit  two  engineers,  and  $35,000  worth  of 
his  time  produced  only  38  people.  To  get 
a  couple  of  plasma  physicists,  one  firm  of- 
fered to  form  a  small  subsidiary  for  them. 
Companies  eversrwhere  are  hoarding  talent. 
Just  as  industry  hoarded  lower  skills  dvu-ing 
World  War  11;  and  outfits  that  don't  need 
scientific  personnel  Interview  continuously 
simply  to  find  out  what  other  companies  are 
doing.  A  class  of  mobile  technicians  some- 
what like  the  oldtime  railroad  boomer  has 
sprung  up;  they  work  a  while  for  one  com- 
pany, and  then  pick  up  and  leave  for  an- 
other one.  Many  firms  welcome  them  be- 
cause the  itinerants  can  often  give  them  a 
good  line  on  what  the  competition  Is  doing. 

To  complicate  the  manpower  problem,  ob- 
serves Herbert  E.  Striner,  director  of  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute's  urban-studies  pro- 
gram, many  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
training  scientists  and  engineers  as  well  as 
they  should.  Most  universities  and  colleges 
are  avid  for  Government  research  contracts, 
which  frees  money  for  other  research  facili- 
ties, fellowship  funds,  and  salaries.  But 
some,  Striner  argues,  put  graduate  students 
to  work  on  applied  research  Instead  of  giv- 
ing them  a  sound  training  In  basic  research. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Commit- 
tee hopes  to  make  specific  reconunendatlons 
for  stimulating  the  production  of  scientists, 
and  many  other  authorities  are  discharging 
wisdom  on  the  subject.  So  as  the  demand 
for  professional  and  scientific  personnel  rises 
and  is  reinforced  by  incentives,  the  supply 
Is  certain  to  rise  eventually  too.  For  a  while 
it  probably  will  not  rise  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  Important  civilian  research 
and  development  may  be  temporarily  de- 
prived of  talent. 

In  the  longer  run,  however,  the  space  ef- 
fort will  be  the  prime  force  In  Increasing 
the  n.S.  scientific  and  professional  popula- 
tion. And  In  the  process  It  will  accelerate 
greatly  the  secular  tendency  for  U.S.  busi- 
ness to  dei>end  more  and  more  on  research 
and  development.  This  trend,  in  turn,  ac- 
cording to  a  preliminary  study  made  by  Dr. 
Howard  Vollmer  of  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute  (sponsored  by  the  Air  Force),  may 
eventually  change  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  all  U.S.  Industry.  That  Is,  it  may 
make  U.S.  Industry  less  bureaucratic  and 
more  intellectually  challenging.  "with 
greater  opportunity  for  professionals  to  par- 
ticipate in  work-related  decisions." 

MASS  PRODUCTION    IN  SPACE 

The  first  large-scale  matching  of  corporate 
enterprise  with  the  commercial  poeslbilitles 
of  space  Is  taking  place  in  the  communica- 
tion-satellite program.  Possibly  no  inven- 
tion will  have  ever  Jumped  the  rugged  gap 
between  concept  and  commercial  application 
so  quickly  and  dramatically  as  the  commu- 
nication satellite.  Like  much  in  the  space 
effort.  It  has  been  overtouted.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  chairman 
of  the  space-science  board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  has  predicted  that  it 
could  eventually  earn  $100  billion  a  year. 
Although  such  talk  has  already  run  aground 
on  cruel  reality,  the  principle  of  the  com- 
munication satellite  does  make  economic 
sense.  What  It  amounts  to  Is  a  device  for 
the  mass  production  of  long-distance  wire- 
less communication;  once  it  achieves  volume 
and  overcomes  a  host  of  problems.  It  could 
be  nicely  In  the  money. 

The  economic  validity  of  the  communica- 
tion satellite  rests  on  a  genuine  technical  ad- 
vantage. Because  lower  frequencies  are 
overloaded,  progressively  higher  frequencies 
are  necessary  to  handle  the  growing  volume 
of  radio  communication.  But  when  fre- 
quencies attain  thousands  of  megacycles  per 
second,  the  waves  travel  In  a  straight  line 
from  the  transmission  tower,  are  blocked  by 
hills  or  buildings,  and  cannot  reach  beyond 
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the  earth's  surface  or  the  horizon.  Even 
In  flat  country,  therefore,  their  optimum 
range  Is  about  30  miles.  There  is  no  tech- 
nical problem  on  land,  where  relay  stations 
can  be  built  at  appropriate  intervals;  but 
It  makes  microwave  radio  impracticable  over 
the  ocean.  Transoceanic  conununicatlon  is 
limited  to  submarine  cables  or  relatively 
small  capacity  or  lower  frequency  radios. 
Hung  high  In  the  sky,  satellites  could  relay 
a  huge  volume  of  traffic,  including  TV  and 
data-processing  signals,  across  the  seven 
seas. 

Essentially,  there  are  two  types  of  satel- 
lites: |>as8ive,  which  are  merely  metallic  bal- 
loons that  reflect  or  bounce  back  signals 
from  the  earth:  and  active,  equipped  with 
instruments  that  amplify  and  relay  back 
the  signals.  As  Fortune  noted  last  July 
("Laying  the  Great  Cable  in  Space"),  both 
active  and  passive  systems  could  be  orbited 
at  altitudes  up  to  7.000  miles.  To  cover  the 
world  at  such  altitudes — I.e..  to  make  sure  a 
satellite  Is  always  visible  to  ground  sta- 
tions—20  to  30  satellites  would  be  needed. 
They  would  also  require  powerful  ground 
transmitters  and  sensitive  and  expensive 
receiving  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  take  only 
three  active  satellites  to  cover  nearly  the 
whole  world  if  lofted  22,300  miles  above  and 
parallel  to  the  Equator;  at  this  alUtude  and 
placement,  they  would  appear  flxed  In  the 
sky  But  they  would  be  expensive  to  build, 
hard  to  launch  and  hard  to  spot,  and  could 
be  kept  In  place  only  by  intricate  controls. 
Most  engineers  tend  to  favor  the  blgh- 
altltude  (synchronous)  system  because, 
among  other  things,  it  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  switch  from  one  satellite  to  another 
as  successive  satellites  rise  and  set  over  the 
horizon.  But  they  concede  that  complex  and 
expensive  launching  facilities  still  have  to 
be  developed.  And  neither  system  could 
operate  until  frequency  assignment  and 
other  international   problems  were  solved. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  potentials  of  both  a 
high -altitude  system  and  a  low-altitude  sys- 
tem, William  Meckllng  of  Rand  Corp.  gets 
down  to  dollars  and  cents.  The  low-altitude 
system,  with  as  many  as  120  satellites  In 
constant  orbit  (depending  on  the  control 
system ) ,  would  be  subject  to  some  inter- 
ruption, says  Meckling.  as  the  number  of 
operating  satellites  declines:  the  high-alti- 
tude system  would  work  constantly  until 
one  of  the  satellites  failed,  whereupon  it 
might  take  days  or  even  weeks  to  restore 
service  unless  a  sptare  satellite  were  kept 
handy  in  the  sky.  But  given  reliability, 
such  systems  would  have  enormoxis  capacity. 
A  worldwide  low-altitude  system  would  pro- 
vide 7.800  transoceanic  channels  or  about 
20  times  the  number  now  serving  the  United 
States,  says  Meckling.  and  a  single  24-hour 
satellite  4,800.  Used  at  capacity,  a  low- 
altitude  system  (with  an  average  life  of  2 
years)  might  cost  $8,500  a  year  per  channel, 
and  a  high-altitude  system  (with  an  average 
life  of  1  year)  $10,000  a  year  per  channel — 
against  $27,000  a  year  per  channel  for  a  new 
underwater  cable  system. 

But,  of  course,  no  company  could  hope  to 
start  out  at  capacity.  So  assuming  a  fair 
advance  sale  and  a  growth  of  15  percent  a 
year  compounded — considerably  more  than 
the  growth  rate  of  international  communi- 
cations since  World  War  n — Meckling  fig- 
ures that  a  company  could  achieve  close  to 
capacity  operation  In  15  years.  Meantime. 
Its  average  annual  costs  per  channel  would 
be  roughly  three  times  as  high  as  the 
capacity  estimates,  or  about  those  of  new 
submarine  cables. 

The  big  question:  Can  the  satellites  gen- 
erate enough  business  to  operate  at  close  to 
capacity?  A  satellite  company,  to  get  the 
volume  that  would  enable  It  to  realize  Its 
potentially  low  costs,  would  have  to  cut 
rates  deeply — a  familiar  business  situation, 
and  one  full  of  rUks,  including  the  risks  In 
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coming  to  terms  oti  rates  with  foreign  goy- 
emment-owned  companies.  Since  oom- 
panlea  now  pay  |M0,000  a  year  for  one  voice 
cbannri  In  old,  hlgh-ooet  cables,  however, 
there  Is  plenty  of  margin  for  rate  cutting. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  a  system  would 
cost,  but  experts  think  that  $400  million 
or  so  would  buy  one,  and  that  it  could 
break  even  before  the  end  of  the  decade  and 
could  be  earning  good  money  for  its  owner* 
by  1975.  No  wonder  that  a  good  many  com- 
panies not  given  to  throwing  money  down 
holes  are  eager  to  get  in  space,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  ground  floor. 

WHOSE  COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORF.  WILL 
IT  BET 

The  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co., 
which  cooperated  with  NASA  by  building  the 
ground  stations  for  the  first  passive  Echo 
satellite,  favors  a  system  of  20  to  30  satel- 
lites at  6,000  to  7,000  miles,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  FCC-authorlzed  companies.  The 
company  Is  now  launching  Its  Telstar  or 
acUve  low-alUtude  satellite,  which  It  hopes 
will  provide  enough  know-how  to  put  a  whole 
communication  system  In  operation  by  1965. 

But  the  administration,  on  the  grounds 
that  A.T.  &  T.  should  not  dominate  the  new 
industry  and  that  the  taxpayers,  who  will 
have  invested  $175  million  in  research  on 
the  system  by  1963.  should  be  allowed  direct 
participation,  proposed  to  charter  a  $1  bil- 
lion Conununicatlons  Satellite  Corp., 
financed  by  class  A  stock,  selling  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,000  a  share.  The  class  A  shares 
of  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  to  be  sold 
to  both  the  public  and  the  communications 
companies,  would  have  voting  privileges  and 
get  all  the  dividends.  Communication  com- 
panies could  also  buy  nondlvldend-paylng 
class  B  shares,  and  would  realize  profit  on 
them  by  Including  the  cost  of  the  shares  In 
their  rate  base  and  so  in  effect  get  higher 
returns. 

Almost  everybody  remotely  concerned 
wanU  a  role  in  shaping  the  relationship  be- 
tween space  and  private  enterprise.  Sena- 
tor EsTEs  Kd-auver.  not  sxirprlslngly.  thinks 
the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the 
project.  Representative  Emanxtel  Ceixxr 
characterlstlcaUy  argues  that  "since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  regulate  AT.  &  T.  on 
earth,  we  should  need  divine  guidance  to 
regulate  AT.  A  T.  •  •  •  way  above  \u." 
RCA  and  Western  Union,  among  others,  are 
for  the  administration  proposal,  even  though 
RCA's  Qen.  David  Samoff  has  testified  that 
Investment  in  the  satellite  corporation 
would  be  speculative.  (RCA  also  has  come 
out  for  a  hlgh-altttude  synchronous  system, 
which  it  probably  would  like  to  build.) 

Since  getting  on  with  the  Job  is  important, 
FOC  Chairman  Newton  N.  Mlnow  would  limit 
ownership  of  the  Government  sponsored 
corporation  to  communication  companies. 
However,  the  influential  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee accepted  the  Government  plan  in 
principle,  and  reduced  the  price  of  a  share 
to  $100;  but  it  would  give  the  companies  a 
break  by  providing  for  only  one  class  of 
stock,  vo  be  sold  equally  to  the  public  and 
the  companies,  the  foreign  governments  al- 
lowed to  buy  up  to  10  percent  of  the  public 
shares.  And  it  proposed  that  communica- 
tion companies  should  be  allowed  to  own 
some  of  the  potentially  profitable  ground 
stations.  The  House  passed  a  revised  bUl 
modeled  on  the  committee's  approach  by 
354  to  9  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Senate,  which 
presumably  will  OK  it,  too. 

KG  MORE  NATIONAL  PRIVACT 

Probably  the  quickest  space  payoff  will 
come  from  satellites  like  NASA's  upcoming 
"orbiting  observatories,"  which  will  carry 
telescopes  and  other  astronomical  and  geo- 
physical Instruments.  Such  satellites  could 
map  the  world  as  It  has  never  been  mapped 
before.  "When  it  comes  to  mapping,  the 
satellite  is  to  the  airplane  as  the  airplane 
Is  to  the  ground  Hurveyor."  says  Richard  S. 


Leghorn,  president  of  Itek  Corp.  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Planning  Associations' 
Committee  on  Security  Through  Arms  Con- 
trol. "The  present  proposal  to  map  Antarc- 
tica with  planes  could  be  done  with  satellites 
for  half  the  money  and  in  a  fifth  of  the 
time."  All  that  needs  to  be  decided,  says 
Leghorn,  is  whether  the  Government  or  pri- 
vate industry  is  to  run  them. 

Once  the  decision  is  made,  observational 
satellites  could  begin  to  earn  money  im- 
mediately, on  Jobs  now  scheduled.  Itek  itself 
stands  to  gain  by  an  early  decision,  for  as  a 
specialist  in  information  storage  and  re- 
trieval it  has  developed  a  machine  that  can 
read  diagrams  and  pictures  and  otherwise 
relay  information  graphically  without  pro- 
graming— i.e..  without  reducing  Information 
to  a  machine  code.  "There's  no  such  thing 
as  backyard  privacy  if  we  orbit  the  world 
constantly,"  Leghorn  likes  to  point  out. 
"WeTe  ahead  on  information  satellites;  we 
should  take  advantage  of  them  to  open  up 
the  Soviet  Union  to  view.  Great  areas  there 
are  barred  off.  but  what  would  be  the  use 
of  barring  them  off  If  we  know  what's  there?" 

Probably  the  most  broadly  remunerative 
of  the  space  vehicles  will  t>e  the  Govern- 
ment-operated weather  satellites,  designed 
not  only  to  predict  short-term  weather 
movements  but  to  gather  enough  data  to 
enable  men  to  understand  Just  how  th-se 
movements  are  generated.  Four  RCA-made 
and  NASA-supervised  Tiros  (television  and 
infrared  observation  satellites)  were 
launched  between  April  1960  and  early  1962. 
Orbiting  the  world  every  hundred  minutes 
or  so,  and  equipped  with  two  TV  cameras 
apiece,  they  recorded  significant  new  cloud 
formations  over  enormous  ocean  areas.  All 
except  Tiros  I  gaged  solar  energy  reflected 
and  scattered  by  the  earth's  surface  and  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  infrared  radiation 
leaving  the  earth  and  Its  atmosphere.  Rele- 
vant findings  were  analyzed  promptly  and 
passed  on  to  weather  forecasters  here  and 
abroad.  Although  Tiros  IV  missed  the 
epKtchal  east-coast  "Ash  Wednesday  storm" 
last  March — it  was  orbiting  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  by  night  at  the  time — Tiros  III 
tracked  17  tropical  storms,  and  gave  ad- 
vance warning  of  Hurricane  Esther. 

Within  a  year  NASA  plans  to  launch  at 
least  three  more  Tiros  and  an  advanced 
Nimbus  satellite,  which  will  orbit  the  earth 
from  pole  to  pole.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Russians  will  cooperate  in  such  a  venture, 
perhaps  by  lofting  a  second  Wlmbus-type 
satellite.  At  all  events,  such  satellites  will 
enable  the  TJS.  Weather  Bureau  to  trace  the 
progress  of  any  disturbance  anywhere.  To 
view  a  large  part  of  the  world  from  a  steady 
vantage  point,  moreover,  NASA  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  are  planning  an  Aeros  hlgh- 
altitude  orb. 

How  much  all  this  will  save  the  world  It  is 
hard  to  say.  A  dozen  or  so  years  ago,  when 
the  Weather  Bureau  tried  to  determine  the 
value  of  storm  warnings  and  correct  fore- 
casts, "business  and  agricultural  interests" 
suggested  that  such  forecasts  could  save  $3 
billion  a  year  in  water  resources  and  up  to 
$2.5  billion  a  year  in  farm  products,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  hundred  million  in  transporta- 
tion (exclusive  of  air  transport).  But  P.  W. 
Relchelderfer,  Bureau  Chief,  now  feels  such 
flgiu-es  are  meaningless.  "Everybody  benefits 
from  better  weather  forecasting."  he  says, 
"so  we're  trying  to  value  something  we  really 
can't  measure.  We  know,  however,  the  bene- 
fits are  there.  Just  think  how  much  could 
have  been  saved  if  Tiros  IV  had  been  around 
to  forecast  that  east-coast  storm  last  March." 
Accurate  weather  forecasting  could  make 
farm  supports  an  even  greater  absurdity 
than  they  are.  Underlying  the  whole  sup- 
port program  is  the  assumption  that  farm- 
ing, owing  to  the  weather,  is  egreglously 
risky.  With  the  risk  eliminated,  there 
wovild  be  less  reason  for  subsidizing  farmers 
than  for  subsidizing  small  manufacturers  or 
storekeepers. 


Despite  the  predictions  of  the  space  en- 
thusiasts, It  will  be  a  long  time  before  man 
can  even  attempt  to  be^  to  control  the 
weather.  First  he  must  thoroughly  \inder- 
stand  it,  and  he  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
But  he  will  find  o^t  more  about  it  in  the 
next  few  years  than  he  has  in  all  history. 

THE  BENXnCXNT  PROMISE 

"In  whatever  direction  our  technology  is 
moving."  an  IBM  engineer  puts  it  succinctly, 
"the  space  program  Is  advancing  us  faster." 
Thus  the  fallout  of  other  kinds  of  benefits 
frtMn  the  Nation's  Investment  In  space  re- 
search and  development,  though  some  will  be 
long  in  coming,  may  be  Incalculable.  To 
get  space  discoveries  and  inventions  where 
they  will  help  the  civilian  economy,  NASA 
has  set  up  an  Office  of  Applications  that  will 
identify  "inventive  elements  and  apply  them 
to  industry  while  they  are  new."  One  of  its 
first  moves  has  been  to  hire  the  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute  of  Kansas  City  to  pick  up 
potentiad  applications,  document  them,  and 
circulate  news  of  the  posslblliUes  among  In- 
dxistry  people.*  It  has  also  retained  the  Den- 
ver Research  Institute  for  a  different  kind 
of  investigation:  to  find  out  whether  Indus- 
try is  already  making  products  and  using 
processes  originating  in  the  space  effort. 
After  careful  screening,  Denver  Research 
found  145  such  examples,  and  thinks  it  will 
find  more.  But  the  big  advances  lie  at  some 
point  in  the  future  when  the  new  tech- 
niques have  had  time  to  blend  with  the  old 
and  Join  the  economy.  When  they  do,  space 
will  be  largely  responsible  for  many  new 
looks  here  below.  Among  the  promising 
areas  of  development: 

Materials:  Structural  demands  of  rocket 
and  spacecraft  vehicles,  the  intense  power 
requirements  at  takeoff,  the  sustained  power 
required  in  flight,  and  the  intense  heat  en- 
countered on  reentry  are  making  for  a  sharp 
advance  in  the  strength  and  property  of 
materials.  In  the  area  of  metals  and  alloys 
this  will  lead  to  successful  hypersonic  planes, 
the  development  of  simpler,  more  efficient 
aircraft  and  automobile  engines,  and,  per- 
haps 20  years  hence,  to  lighter  and  stronger 
building  structures.  The  development  of 
powerful  new  fuels  is  leading  the  chemical 
Industry  to  use  extreme-temperatiu-e,  high- 
pressure  techniques,  one  of  which.  Indeed, 
is  already  being  used  to  produce  liquid  hy- 
drogen. A  large  array  of  entirely  new  metals 
and  materials  will  be  available  for  untold 
uses. 

Reliability  and  miniatiirizatlon :  Because 
m>ace-vehlcle  machinery  must  be  both  small 
and  absolutely  reliable,  indxis  try's  trend 
toward  miniaturization  and  reliability,  al- 
ready illustrated  by  the  development  of 
transistors,  diodes,  etc..  will  accelerate. 
Computers  will  be  among  the  flrst  to  profit 
by  the  new  techniques;  computers  that  used 
to  fill  large  rooms  will  soon  be  housed  in 
packages  the  size  of  a  small  TV  set.  The 
Burroughs  D210  computer,  designed  to  guide 
missiles,  occupies  less  than  one-fourth  cubic 


>  Business,  however,  has  beeti  complaining 
that  It  has  been  disco\iraged  from  adapting 
new  products  and  processes  developed  while 
working  on  NASA  contracts,  because  patent 
rights  on  those  products  and  processes  auto- 
matically become  Government  property  un- 
less the  Administrator  waives  the  Govern- 
ments rights.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  entered  a  strong  plea  to  keep  things  that 
way.  The  issue,  whose  Importance  is  ob- 
vious, seemed  to  be  building  up  to  major  pro- 
portions when  the  patent  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee voted  to  revise  NASA  practices.  If  its 
recommendations  are  adopted,  NASA  could 
be  brought  more  in  line  with  the  Defense 
Department  practice  of  retaining  license 
rights — but  not  title — to  patents  taken  out 
on  inventions  and  Improvements  made  by 
companies  while  working  on  military 
contracts. 
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loot,  uaes  leea  power  than  a  60^watt  bulb, 
operates  50.000  hours  without  failure,  and 
costs  only  «25.000  to  950,000,  against  more 
than  $1  million  for  the  present  Atlas  com- 
puter. Various  forms  of  mlcroclrcultry, 
developed  for  space  vehicles,  some  already 
used  widely,  will  probably  result  In  minia- 
ture consumer  goods,  like  radios,  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Automation:  Advances  in  guidance  sys- 
temis  for  space  vehicles  will  Improve  and 
speed  up  automation  techniques.  "Every- 
thing we  have  learned  about  guiding  the 
Titan,"  says  one  IBM  man,  "will  be  useful 
in  guiding  machine  tools."  By  way  of  hum- 
ble example.  Allied  Research  Associates  of 
Boston  has  used  space  Innovations  to  develop 
a  machine  that  automatically  sorts  cigars 
for  uniformity  of  color. 

Bonding  techniques:  Becaiise  high  vac- 
uums are  essential  for  space  environmental 
test  chambers,  and  because  many  of  the 
specialty  metals  for  space  vehicles  are  being 
made  In  vacuum,  hlgh-vacuiun  techniques 
are  being  accelerated.  Scientists  of  the 
National  Research  Corp.,  for  excunple,  have 
recently  shown  that  certain  metals,  if 
cleaned  and  put  Into  an  almost  perfect 
vacuum,  bond  together  tightly  and  perma- 
nently as  if  welded.  This  demonstration 
will  help  Industry  make  bearings  that  will 
not  congeal  and  clog  in  the  vacuxun  of  space; 
on  the  other  hand.  It  will  probably  result 
in  new  nonweldlng  techniques  for  bonding 
many  metals  here  on  earth. 

Aerial  observation :  Interpretation  of  aerial 
pictures,  now  being  used  by  Itek  Corp..  to 
advise  grape  growers  of  California  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  and  so  to 
forecast  market  price,  will  be  extended  to 
hundreds  of  uses.  The  problem  of  storing 
and  retrieving  vast  amounts  of  technical  in- 
formation, brought  into  being  by  the  space 
age.  will  be  solved  by  digital  graphic  systems 
such  as  Itek's  EDM  machine. 

Kllmps  and  Kudl-Pacs:  Space  components 
are  easily  damaged,  and  must  be  handled  a 
lot.  so  new  packaging  techniques  have  been 
developed  for  them.  North  American  Avia- 
tion's subsidiary,  NAVAN  Products.  Inc..  has 
Invented  an  L-shaped  wire  fastener  it  calls 
a  "Klimp."  which  is  replacing  nails  in  pack- 
ing boxes,  and  "Kudl-Pac,"  a  thermal -plastic, 
polyurethane-lined  case  that  adapts  itself  to 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  NAVAN  has  promoted  this  prod- 
uct by  sending  prospects  a  real  live  egg  en- 
closed in  a  Kudl-Pac. 

Packaged  power:  Probably  the  broadest 
area  of  practical  development  will  grow  out 
of  the  new,  compact,  self-contained  sources 
of  power  needed  by  satellites  and  spacecraft 
to  operate  their  equipment  and  to  maintain 
men  and  their  environment  independently  In 
space.  Already  being  developed  by  private 
and  government  research  for  eventual  com- 
mercial use,  they  include:  (1)  Silicon  solar 
cells,  converting  sunlight  directly  into  elec- 
tricity, which  are  being  used  to  power  such 
disparate  things  as  portable  radios,  railway 
crossing  lights,  and  community  radio  re- 
ceivers in  Indian  towns;  (2)  thermoelectric 
materials,  which  can  convert  low  heat  direct- 
ly Into  electricity,  or  electricity  into  heat  or 
cold  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent; (3)  thermionic  tubes,  which  convert 
high  heat  directly  into  electricity;  (4)  fuel 
cells,  converting  chemical  reactions  directly 
into  electricity;  (5)  highly  compact  atomic- 
power  packs,  tapping  electricity  directly 
from  the  atom  through  a  converter;  (6) 
magnetohydrodynamlc  generators,  which 
convert  the  movement  of  a  very  hot  and 
ionized  gas  stream  (plasma)  into  electricity 
by  passing  It  through  a  magnetic  field.  Such 
a  device  will  make  possible  hlgh-efBciency 
power  stations:  Avco  Corp.  and  a  group  of 
11  electric  utilities  led  by  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp.  is  supporting  a  research 
program  on  magnetohydrodynamlc   genera- 


tors, which  may  turn  out  to  be  40  percent 
more  efficient  than  the  most  modern  power 
generator.  As  a  resxilt  of  lt«  work  in  plasma, 
incidentally,  Avco  is  marketing  a  plasma  gun 
or  high-heat  g\in  using  a  tungsten  electrode 
and  water-cooled  copper  nozzle  for  applying 
such  coatings  as  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
titanium  carbide,  and  tantalum  carbide  to 
metallic  and  ceramic  surfaces.  Achieving 
temperatures  up  to  30,000°  P.,  the  gun  can 
also  be  used  for  flame  cutting  and  materials 
studies. 

Compact  power  i>ackages  will  probably  be 
develoi>ed  to  the  point  where  they  can  gen- 
erate electricity  on  the  spot  for  home  light- 
ing, appliances,  and  Industrial  processes. 
The  natural-gas  industry  is  financing  a  re- 
search program  on  fuel  cells,  reacting 
natural  gas  with  an  oxidizer  to  make  gas  the 
sole  source  of  domestic  energy — heat  as  well 
as  electricity.  Thus  walls  for  homes  and 
buildings  may  be  designed  with  their  own 
built-in,  self-contained  heating,  cooling, 
lighting,  and  electrical  systems,  feeding  on 
fuel  cells,  or  free  energy  from  the  sun. 
These  and  other  devices,  already  being  carried 
over  from  the  space  industry  by  such  giants 
as  General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse,  may 
revolutionize  the  generation  and  distribution 
of  power  on  earth. 

Solution  to  overpopulation:  Oazlng  far 
Into  the  future,  some  sclentlsu  believe  that 
the  greatest  benefit  the  space  effort  will  con- 
fer on  the  human  race  is  to  enable  man  to 
migrate  to  other  worlds.  Theoretically, 
atmosphere  can  be  created  on  planets  where 
it  is  nonexistent  or  very  thin,  perhaps  by 
seeding  the  planets  with  a  catalytic  sub- 
stance to  release  oxygen  now  locked  up  there 
In  compounds  like  carbon  dioxide.  "If  you 
want  to  look  ahead  a  hundred  years  or  more," 
says  Murray  Zellkoff  of  Geophysics  Corp.,  "I 
think  the  real  purpose  of  the  space  effort 
Is  to  colonize  the  planets.  How  else  can 
we  solve  the  population  problem?  It's  not 
only  politics  that  moves  men.  but  social  and 
biological  factors.  Subconsciously  these  are 
moving  men  to  outer  space." 

FEET     ON     TJCE     GROUND 

Such  a  prospect  is  still  far  out.  but  it 
no  longer  belongs  In  the  comic  strips.  The 
space  project  is  surely  enlarging  man's 
notions  of  the  potentialities  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  Is  accustoming  him  to  think  In 
terms  of  longer  periods  of  time.  Engineers 
look  ahead  at  least  20  years  In  planning  a 
space  program,  and  to  the  extent  that  busi- 
ness Is  Involved.  Its  scale  of  thinking  is  cor- 
respondingly enlarged.  As  General  Electrics 
Ralph  Cordlner  has  remarked,  when  business 
deals  with  space  it  deals  with  a  technology 
that  needs  a  planetary  scale  to  stage  it, 
decades  to  develop  It,  and  a  much  bigger 
investment  to  cross  the  threshold  of  return 
than  is  customary  today. 

Private  enterprise  is  not  disdaining  the 
challenge.  As  we  have  seen.  It  Is  stepping 
into  the  communication-satellite  business; 
and  If  other  Jobs,  such  as  launching  opera- 
tions, can  be  put  on  a  paying  basis.  It  may 
gradually  teke  them  over.  With  lU  own 
money.  Industry  Is  already  constructing 
space-simulating  facilities,  such  as  OE's  lab- 
oratory at  Valley  Forge.  Pa  .  and  RCA's  space 
center  at  Princeton.  N.J. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  space  effort  is  prl- 
miirily  dependent  on  Government  planning, 
national  and  international.  Consequently, 
it  is  boosting  the  ardor  and  ambition  of  those 
who  believe  the  world  U  headed  for  more 
state  planning,  and  that  the  scope  of  pri- 
vate decision  Is  inevitably  narrowing.  They 
observe  that  planning  for  space  will  train 
men  to  plan  ahead  In  other  fields,  that  the 
Idea  of  government  and  free  enterprise  as 
distinct  entities  is  no  longer  adequate.  For 
them  the  great  Implication  of  ^ace  is  that 
It  will  somehow  free  man  from  his  preoccu- 
pation   with    profits    and    losses    and    other 


sordid   things  that   tyrannize  him  her«   on 
earth. 

But  alas  for  the  Idealists.  It  Is  precisely 
this  troplsm  of  worldlings  for  minding  their 
business  that  has  enabled  the  space  program 
to  be  created.  Only  this  mundane  preoccu- 
pation can  carry  the  great  program  along, 
world  without  end.  Contemplating  the 
starry  heavens  above,  as  Immanuel  Kant 
once  did,  even  a  normally  reflective  person 
finds  it  easy  to  muse  on  the  shortcomings 
of  mankind.  But  It  should  also  be  obvious 
that  the  space  program,  no  matter  how 
abundantly  It  pays  off,  will  be  a  big  and 
growing  investment,  and  that,  like  all  In- 
vestments, it  cannot  be  made  until  people 
first  produce  something  to  invest.  To  rise 
In  the  sky,  the  United  States  wUl  have  to 
keep  its  feet  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  January  22,  1982,  Issue 
of  Missiles  and  Rockets,  summarizing  the 
full  $16.2  billion  missile-space  expendi- 
ture anticipated  in  this  fiscal  year,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Record  $16.2  Bullion  Sought — Kennkst'b 
Missn.E-SPACC  Request  Tops  Ike's  Last  by 
•6  Billion;  $20  Billion  Seen  roa  Fiscal 
Tear  1964 

(By  James   Baar) 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  asking 
Congress  to  pour  a  record -shattering  $16.2 
billion  Into  the  Nation's  booming  missile- 
space  programs  for  fiscal  year   1963. 

The  huge  mlssiU -space  appropriation  re- 
quest— more  than  16  percent  of  the  $993 
billion  Federal  budget  that  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  to  Capitol  Hill  last  Thursday — is 
some  $6  billion  higher  than  the  amount  the 
Elsenhower  administration  sought  Just  1 
year  ago. 

Nor  is  the  end  in  sight. 

Top  Government  officials  forecast  that 
missile-space  money  requests  will  rise  at 
least  another  $3  to  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

The  increases  are  expected  primarily  In 
NASA-DOD  space  programs — unless  the  cold 
war  should  worsen.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, the  Defense  Department's  budget  Is 
expected  to  level  off  at  about  iu  new  record 
peacetime  high  of  $51.6  billion. 

Delayed  reaction  spending:  Meantime. 
Federal  spending  on  missile-space  programs, 
although  lagging  considerably  behind  new 
money  requests  as  It  has  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  is  also  expected  to  continue  to 
climb  sharply  over  the  next  several  years. 

For  example.  NASA  Is  requesting  a  total  of 
$3.7  billion  in  the  new  budget.  However,  the 
agency  expects  to  spend  only  $2.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  same  pattern  Is  found  In  the  Penta- 
gon's budget  estimates.  The  fiscal  year  1963 
request  for  new  money  is  $516  billion;  the 
spending  forecast  is  $49.7  billion. 

Differentials  of  this  kind  between  authori- 
zations and  spending  almost  Invariably  result 
in  considerable  spending  Increases  In  suc- 
cessive budgets.  Therefore,  the  new  DOI>- 
NASA  money  requests  alone  are  considered 
certain  to  push  spending  In  fiscal  year  1964 
beyond  the  $92.5  billion  level  at  which  the 
President  hopes  to  balance  the  budget  In 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  missile-space  program  requests  for 
the  new  fiscal  year  show  a  number  of  decided 
trends : 

NASA.  DOD  and  other  space  programs  are 
claiming  an  Increasingly  larger  share  of  the 
total  appropriation  slice.  The  new  split: 
$5.5  billion  for  all  space  progriims;  $10.9  bil- 
lion for  missiles  and  related  programs. 
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Spending  on  big  missile  systems  continues 
to  dominate  Pentagon  procurement  plans 
despite  the  buyout  of  Atlas  and  Titan  I. 
However,  ihe  procurement  of  tactical  mis- 
siles as  part  of  tiie  strengthening  of  limited 
war  forcef   is  increasing  significantly. 

The  A[>)Uo  manned  lunar  landing  pro- 
gram Is  It  alntainlng  Its  urgent  pace,  but  It 
is  narrowing  somewhat  In  scope.  Earlier 
plans  for  i-apid  development  of  a  multimeg- 
apound-tbrust  solid  superbooster  have 
been  dropped.  NASA  will  rely  on  reaching 
the  moon  by  orbital  rendezvous  or  using 
a  liquid-fueled  sufkerbooster.  Solid  super- 
boosters  win  be  developed  at  a  decidedly 
more  leisurely  pace. 

The  ntunber  of  new  missile  programs  is 
growing  smaller.  The  budget  discloses  em- 
phasis on  only  two:  The  Air  Force  Mobile 
MRBM  to  be  baaed  on  land  or  sea,  and  a 
new  Army  surface-to-surface  missile  for 
division  support. 

Air  Fon^e  space  programs  are  Increasing 
somewhat  in  dollars,  but  the  Increases  could 
be  far  m>re  significant  than  the  dollars 
indicate.  One  of  the  most  significant  ad- 
ditions: sl:sable  funds  for  development  of  the 
Titan  in  space  booster  to  be  designed  spe- 
cifically for  military  missions. 

For  the  first  time,  the  new  budget  in  a 
special  section  listed  the  space  programs  of 
all  Federa:  agencies  as  a  national  program. 
Besides  DOD  and  NASA,  space  appropriation 
requests  were  listed,  in  decreasing  amounts, 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Weather  Itureau  and  the  National  Science 
Foundatlo:i. 

This  pa<:kaging  of  separate  programs  In 
one  natloral  program  Is  very  much  in  line 
with  the  xjllcy  of  Vice  President  Ltndon 
JoHNBOK,  Chairman  of  the  National  Space 
Council,  aad  Dr.  Bdward  Welsh,  the  Coun- 
cil's executive  secretary.  It  is  particularly 
indicative  of  the  continuing  administration 
policy  of  seeking  advances  In  military  space 
technology  through  NASA's  greatly  expand- 
ing programs. 

Two-year  factor  of  three:  As  a  whole,  ap- 
propriation requests  for  U.S.  space  programs 
have  more  than  tripled  In  2  years.  In  fis- 
cal year  1961,  Congress  appropriated  $1.7 
billion  for  all  space  programs.  The  final 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1962,  Including  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  for  NASA  of  $156  mil- 
lion. Is  expected  to  total  $3.1  billion — still 
well  below  the  new  total  for  fiscal  year  1963 
of  $5.5  bill  on. 

The  bulk  of  this  money  has  been  sought 
since  Russia  successfully  launched  the  first 
manned  Voetok  into  orbit  last  April.  The 
details  of  the  NASA  budget  strongly  reflected 
this  Influence. 

Conservatively,  some  60  to  70  percent  of 
NASA's  new  money  requests — about  $2.2 
to  $2.6  billion — are  being  sought  for  projects 
related  In  one  way  or  another  to  the  Apollo 
program. 

One  noteworthy  sidelight  in  the  new 
budgets  of  both  tiie  Defense  Department  and 
NASA  was  the  introduction  of  several  new 
elements  o'  obfusoatlon  along  with  a  revolu- 
tionary new  system  of  budgetmaklng  in  the 
Pentagon. 

NASA's  budgetmaklng  adjustment  lumps 
together  for  the  first  time  funds  sought  for 
R.  &  D.  and  salaries  and  expenses — thereby 
obscuring  c;onslderably  the  cost  of  In-house 
operations. 

The  Def-inse  Department  completely  re- 
organized Its  budget  on  the  basis  of  "end 
product."  In  doing  so,  the  miUtary  serv- 
ices' budgets  were  submerged  to  the  point 
of  eliminating  total  requests  and  many  de- 
tails for  e;vch  service  in  the  ofllclal  docu- 
ments. 

Officials  denied  that  greater  imlfication 
by  budget  was  underway,  or  that  informa- 
tion was  withheld  intentionally.  Am  one 
spokesman  put  It : 

"It  didn't  fit  the  format." 


Missile-space  fiscal  year  1963  budget  request 
(NO A  >  in  millions  of  dollars] 

Missile  procurement 4,011.0 

Missile  RD.T.  &  E 2,200.0 

Missile  base  construction 650.0 

Military   sciences 909.0 

Foreign  aid  missiles 121.0 

Missile  maintenance 1,300.0 

Ships   (Polaris  subs  and  seaborne 

OSE).-- 1,600.0 

Other  (related  military  electronics, 

Q8E) 460.  0 

NASA  R.  &  D 2,667.5 

NASA  construction 650.0 

Military    astronautics l,  617.  ^ 

AEC  astronautics 192.9 

Weather  Bureau  astronautics 47.2 

NSF  astronautics 1.7 


Total— , 16,  218.  0 

'  Estimates  based  on  official  budget  sub- 
missions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  October  2,  1961,  issue  of 
Missiles  and  Rockets  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  It  shows  that 
North  American  Aviation  cornered  18 
percent  of  the  direct  awards  over  the 
past  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

New  Report  Reveals  NAA  bt  Far  Biggest 
NASA  Contractor  in  Fiscal  Tear  1961 — 
McDonnell  Was  Runner-Up;  Total  Pro- 

CTTRKMENT    REACECKD     $766    MILLION;     SlCAIX 

Firms  Won  15  Percent  or  Monet  Spent 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  top  NASA 
contractor  in  fiscal  1961.  received  more  than 
IVi  times  as  many  NASA  procurement  dol- 
lars ttian  its  closest  cc«npetlt<M',  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Corp..  according  to  the  procurement 
reptwt  Just  released  by  the  space  agency. 

NAA  cornered  18  percent  of  the  direct 
awards  over  the  past  year — a  percentage  rep- 
resenting some  $75  million  in  procurement 
actions.  McDonnell,  its  closest  competitor, 
received  some  $41.8  million — 10  percent  of 
the  direct  awards. 

Other  hlghllghte  of  the  procurement  re- 
port: 

NASA  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1961 
totaled  $766  million,  representing  some 
94,000  procurement  actions. 

Of  this  total,  some  56  percent  were  placed 
directly  with  btislness  firms,  12  percent  under 
NASA's  contract  with  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory, 3  percent  with  nonprofit  institutions 
or  organizations  and  29  percent  with  or 
through  other  Government  agencies. 

Direct  awards  to  small  business  totaled 
about  15  percent  and,  of  the  awards  to  large 
businesses,  it  Is  reported  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  these  contracts  went  to  small 
businessmen. 

Approximately  32  percent  of  NASA  pro- 
curement actions  were  placed  In  substantial 
labor  surplus  areas. 

Extent  of  competition:  Of  the  $4233  mil- 
lion in  direct  contract  awards  by  NASA, 
approximately  9  percent  were  placed  through 
formal  advertising  for  competitive  bids,  56 
percent  through  competitive  negotiation  and 
35  percent  by  noncompetitive  negotiation. 
The  high  percentage  of  negotiated  contracts 
results  from  the  fact  that  much  of  NASA 
procurement  Is  for  research  and  development 
effort  on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis.  This  type 
of  contract  is  not  permitted  in  formally 
advertised  procurement. 

During  fiscal  year  1961.  source  evaluation 
boards — composed  of  Government  scientists 
and  engineers  versed  in  the  technical  details 
of  the  proposed  procurement  and  representa- 
tives of  Government  business  management 


staffs — were  used  In  connection  with  the 
award  of  18  new  contracts,  totaling  about 
$30  million. 

By  far  the  majority  of  NASA  awards  (83 
percent)  were  placed  on  a  cost-plus- fixed- 
fee  basis.  About  16  percent  of  the  awards 
were  on  a  firm  fixed-price  basis,  while  the 
remaining  l  percent  included:  actions  on 
cost  (no  fee),  cost  sliarlng,  fixed-price-re- 
determinable,  fixed -price-incentive  and  time 
and  materials  contracts.  However,  since 
awards  under  $25,000  are  not  Included,  the 
fixed  price  category,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
whole,  is  understated. 

On  the  basis  of  estimated  costs,  the  CPFF 
contract  3rielded  the  contractor  a  fee  of  from 
6  to  8  percent  of  the  bulk  of  the  fees  (65 
percent)  averaging  between  6  and  7  percent. 

Nonprofit  contract  awards:  Of  the  $24.6 
million  awarded  to  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations,  $13.7  million  covered  research 
contracts.  Approximately  66  percent  of  the 
actions  were  on  a  cost  (no  fee)  basis,  24 
percent  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee,  8  percent 
on  fixed-price  and  the  remaining  2  percent 
on  time  and  materials  and  labor  hour  con- 
tracts. The  CPFF  award  yielded  an  average 
fee  of  6.01  percent. 

The  remaining  $10.9  million  of  the  awards 
to  nonprofit  organizations  represented  re- 
search grants. 

The  leading  nonprofit  institutions  for  fiscal 
year  1961  were:  MIT,  University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  University  of 
Alaska,  Cornell  Aeronautical  Lab,  Rand  Corp., 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  Princeton,  and  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  operated 
for  NASA  by  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  received  approximately  $86  mil- 
lion during  the  year.  These  funds  provided 
the  basis  both  for  the  laboratory's  research 
efforts  and  for  Improvement,  modernization 
and  expansion  of  JPL  facilities. 

Awards  to  Government  agencies:  Of  the 
$221.6  million  placed  with  or  through  other 
Government  agencies,  approximately  64  per- 
cent went  to  the  Air  Force  for  the  Satiirn, 
Centaur,  Atlas  booster  and  Agena  programs. 
The  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Gcanmlssion  and  Commerce 
Department  won  other  awards. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  large  amount 
of  procurement  through  DOD  is  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  achieve  effective 
utilization  of  both  agencies'  resources. 

During  the  past  year  NASA  has  resorted  to 
letter  contracts  in  57  instances,  with  a  total 
dollar  value  of  about  $65.1  million.  Of  these 
only  9  had  been  firmed  up  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year;  48  contracts,  with  a  total  dollar 
value  of  $46.6  million,  had  not  been  finalized. 

Procurement  by  R.  &  D.  program:  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  NASA's  procurement 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  funded  from  its 
B.  &  D.  appropriation.  Vehicle  development 
received  30  percent  of  this  total  for  the  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  and  launching  of 
space  vehicles  Including  the  Scout,  Delta, 
Centaur,  and  Saturn  vehicles.  The  Saturn 
and  Centaur  accounted  for  92  percent  of  the 
procurement  in  this  area.  Scientific  investi- 
gations of  space,  utilizing  sounding  rockets, 
earth-orbiting  satellites  and  lunar  tmd 
planetary  probes,  consumed  17  percent  of  the 
R.  &  D.  procurement  dollar,  while  Space 
Propulsion  Technology  and  Manned  Space 
Flight  received  13  and  11  percent  of  the  total 
R.  &  D.  procurement. 

Major  awards  In  fiscal  year  1961:  During 
the  year,  10  new  contracts  of  over  $5  million 
each  were  awarded  directly  to  business  firms. 
The  total  dollar  value  of  these  awards  was 
approximately  $87.4  million. 

Leading  all  other  contractors  was  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  with  three  major 
pacts  for  the  development  of  a  200,000- 
pound-thrust  liquid  oxygen-Ilquld  hydrogen 
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engine,  the  design  and  development  of  the 
H-1  engine  for  Saturn  and  the  fabrication 
and  production  of  H-1  engines  and  related 
spares  for  the  Saturn  program. 

Other  leading  industrial  concerns  were 
Chrysler  Corp.,  Hayes  Aircraft  Corp.,  STI»., 
Aerojet,  Chance  Vought,  Grumman,  and 
Brown  Engineering. 

Carryover  contracts  for  work  already  In 
progress  were  awarded  to  five  major  biislness 
firms.     Again  North  American  led  with  an 


award  of  $73.9  million  for  fxirther  work  on 
the  1 .5-milllon-pound-thrufit  engine.  Mc- 
Donnell received  941.6  million  for  continuing 
work  on  the  Mercury  program,  while  West- 
ern Electric  was  awarded  $26.5  million  for 
maintenance  of  the  Mercury  tracking  and 
ground  instrumentation  system.  Douglas 
received  two  awards :  $22.4  million  to  design, 
develop  and  test  the  Saturn  S-IV  stage  vehi- 
cles and  $7.8  million  for  design,  development 
and  launch  of  Delta  three-stage  vehicles. 


Leading  States:  The  four  States  receiving 
the  largest  share  of  NASA  procurement 
awards,  and  total  dollar  value  of  these  pacts, 
were:  CallfornU.  $148.7  million;  New  Ywk! 
$43J  million:  Missouri,  $42.5  million;  and' 
Alabama,  $37.1  million. 

Of  NASA's  direct  awards  of  $25,000  and 
over,  $3a  million,  or  32  percent  were  placed  in 
areas  which  were  designated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  substantial  labor  siu-plus 
oomm  unities. 


t5  contractors  listed  according  to  net  value  of  direct  awards,  fiscal  year  1961 


Cootnctor 


Total.. 


North  .\mrt1fan  .^vtetimi,  fee 
McDoiuK>lI  .\ircraft  Corp. 

DonKlas  Aircraft  Co 

Western  Electric  Co 

Space  Technology  Laboratories 

Chrysler  Corp 

Qnumnan  Aircraft  EnfineerlnK  Corp 

TJje  Mayw  Corp 

General  Electric  Co 

Chance  Vought  Corp 

Kadio  Corp.  ot  Ameilea 

Brown  Enclneering  Co.,  Inc 


Net  value  of  awards 


Tboa- 
MDdsof 
dollara 


433, 3M 


Percent 

of  total 

award?  to 

buslneas 


100 


75,009 

41.843 

30.008 

26.600 

13,098 

12,922 

11.108 

10,27H 

B,  197 

8,773 

8,580 

6,680 


18 
10 
7. 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 


Cumula- 
tive 
percent 


18 
28 
35 
41 
44 
47 
fiO 
52 
64 
fi« 
68 
60 


I  Less  tban  H  of  1  percent. 


Number 

of  con- 
tracts 


21 
4 
8 
3 

11 
9 
3 
4 

ao 

12 

31 

2 


Coo  tractor 


Bendix  Corp 

Aerojet-fJenenil  Corp 

Locktiee<l  Aircraft  Corrt 

Minneapolis- Honeywell  Kugniator  Corp 

Noralr  EnirinoeriDK  Corp 

General  1  Hnamics  Corp__„„. ..„. 

FIp .tonics  Corp .„. „. 

Ball  Bros.  Re(!**arrh  Corp.. 

Unite  1  Enirineering  *  Oon tractors,  lac. 

Collins  Ra.Ilo  Co 

Arthur  Venneri  Co 

Carl  N.  SweoBoo  Co... 

.\mpex  Corp 

Other 


Net  value  of  awards 


Tboa- 
SBodsof 
doUan 


6,4U 
^2M 
S.SSS 

2.7M 
Z513 
2.136 
2.128 
2.0^^ 
2,000 
LIM 
1.M0 
1.835 
l,«t85 
131,394 


Pel  eejit 

of  total 

awards  to 

business 


» 


Cninala- 

Uve 
percent 


01 
63 
64 
«5 

66 
•7 
68 
68 

m 
m 

70 
TO 
70 


Nam  her 
of  eoQ- 
tracts 


16 

14 

13 

14 

S 

17 

2 

4 

I 

3 

1 

3 

20 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  May  21,  1962  issue  of  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  It  indicates  that  the 
United  States  will  pour  about  $6  billion 
into  Project  Apollo  over  the  next  2 
fiscal  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

Six  BnxiON  Doixabs  Paymint  in  Next  2 
Tkars — FiasT  Big  Installmint  on  $20-to 
$30- Billion  Lttnab  Landing  Etfost  Coming 
Dttt;  Decision  Looms  on  Choici  ot  Orbit 

The  United  States  will  pour  about  $6  bil- 
lion Into  Project  Apollo  over  the  next  2  fls- 
cal  years. 

It  will  be  the  first  massive  downpayment 
on  the  manned  lunar  landing  program,  which 
It  is  estimated  will  cost  $20  to  $35  billion 
throtigh  the  end  of  this  decade. 

Its  objective  wlU  be  to  land  three  Ameri- 
cans on  the  moon — perhaps  as  early  as  1967. 

Many  NASA  officials,  however,  now  feel 
that  1968  is  a  far  more  realistic  date. 

Besides  funding  a  host  of  Apollo  contracts 
already  awarded  to  Industry,  the  fiscal  19«3 
and  1964  funds  will  provide  a  start  on  sev- 
eral new  industrial  awards. 

One  major  decision — the  detailing  of  the 
lunar  mission  and  how  it  will  be  accom- 
plished— Is  crucial  at  this  point.  On  It 
hinges  a  real  start  on  the  lunar  program. 

While  NASA  officials  are  going  on  the  as- 
stimption  that  earth-orbital  rendezvous  will 
be  choeen  for  the  primary  mission,  a  large 
group  within  the  organization  currently 
favors  lunar-orbit  rendervotis. 

This  would  Involve  putting  the  Apollo 
spacecraft  Into  orbit  around  the  moon,  and 
then  sending  a  two-man  capsule  down  to 
land   on  the  lunar  surface. 

With  this  method,  it  would  be  possible  to 
achieve  the  mission  using  one  Advanced 
Saturn  launch  vehicle.  This  is  opposed  by 
NASA  launch  vehicle  experts  who  feel  that 
the  mission  would  be  "marginal." 

The  study  Is  being  made  by  the  systems 
engineering  group  in  NASA's  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight.  Personnel  from  the 
MarshaU  Space  Flight  and  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  are  also  taking  part. 


A  final  decision  by  D.  Bralnerd  Holmes,  di- 
rector of  the  Apollo  program,  is  expected 
about  July  1 .  A  switch  to  a  lunar  orbit  mis- 
sion would  drastically  affect  the  lunar  land- 
ing module  for  the  spacecraft,  and  the 
command  and  service  modules  to  a  lesser 
extent. 

The  decision  will  also  signal  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  lunar  landing  drive — with 
the  resulting  massive  flow  of  funds  to  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

Holmes  told  Missiles  and  Rockets  that 
NASA's  manned  space  flight  activities  are 
funded  at  $2.4  billion  In  fiscal  1963. 

Holmes  said  that  the  Office  of  Manned 
Space  Plight  would  require  $3.2  to  $4  billion 
In  fiscal  1964. 

NASA  Qfficials  report  that  the  Apollo 
budget  will  continue  to  rise,  reaching  a 
plateau  in  fiscal  1065,  1966  and  1967  of  be- 
tween $4.5  and  $5  billion.  It  will  then  drop 
slightly  through  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

All  of  this  means  billions  of  dollars  for 
U.S.  Industry.     NASA  estimates  that  about 


90  percent  of  the  funds  over  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  sotne  $5  billion,  will  go  to  In- 
dustry for  hardware  procurement. 

And  while  NASA  has  already  selected  con- 
tractors for  some  of  Project  Apollo's  major 
systems,  several  more  multimillion-dollar 
awards  are  yet  to  come.  In  addition,  all  of 
the  lunar  landing  program's  Industrial  team 
Is  just  beginning  the  selection  of  thousands 
of  subcontractors. 

Future  major  contract  awards  include: 

Inflatable  or  erectable  manned  orbiting 
apace  laboratory :  Deaign  of  this  spacecraft — 
which  will  hold  at  least  21  astronauts  for 
periods  of  1  to  3  years — will  begin  in 
fiscal  1903.  Actual  hardware  development 
could  oocne  in  fiscal  1964.  Total  develop- 
ment time  Is  estimated  at  4  years. 

The  project  does  not  have  program  status 
at  NASA  as  yet.  However,  ofllclals  assert 
that  It  will  definitely  be  the  next  major 
manned  spac^raft  developed  bj  the  civilian 
agency. 


The  linevp  of  Apollo  contractors 


Cofapaay  name  and  address 


aroLLO  srAcxniArr 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Spare  4k 
Informatlaii  BvstMns  Division.  1ZU4 
Lakewood  Blvd.,  Downey,  Calif. 

FnheontraptOT^: 

AIReseiirch  Manufacturing  Co.,  6301  West 
Imperial  UiKtoway,  Los  Ancelea,  Calif. 

Avro  Corp.,  Wiliniocton,  Muss 

Collins  Radio  Co.,  855  35th  St.  NE., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


SystCB 


Command  and  serxlce mod- 
ules. 


Knvtroomentikl  control 

neat  shield _ 

Telecomaiunicatlans. . 


AaiMmiM  eineui 
date 


10r.l. 


Dec.  21. 1901. 

Mar.  23, 1962. 
Dec.  21, 196J. 


$3,000,000,000  to 
$S.OUO,0UU.O0U. 


310,000.000. 

$8,000,000  plus. 
$6Dj006,0O0  plus. 


Robert  R.  Ollruth,  director  of  the  space 
agency's  Manned  Spacecraft  Laboratory  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  told  Missiles  and  Rockets, 
"I  think  it  la  a  wonderful  concept. 

"It  appears  to  be  a  very  good  configura- 
tion structurally,  and  is  light  for  the  amoimt 
of  space  it  provides,"  Ollruth  said. 

No  decision  has  jret  been  made  whether 
the  sp€M^craft  will  be  of  the  inflatable  or 
erectable  type.  NASA  officials  apparently 
are  leaning  toward  a  combination  of  both. 
Goodyear  Rubbw  Co.  has  been  doing  a  lot  of 
work  in  the  Inflateble  area  and  North  Amer- 


ican Aviation,  Inc.,  Is  ctirrently  winding  up 
a  study  of  an  erectable  structure, 

Benldes  serving  as  an  orbiting  laboratory 
for  space  experiments,  it  could  become  a 
space  station  for  Ivmar,  Interplanetary  and 
military  manned  missions  In  space.  It  could 
also  be  used  for  weather  and  astronomical 
obeervatlons. 

Lunar  landing  module:  This  will  be 
awarded  In  2  to  6  months.  Although  It  was 
earlier  scheduled  to  be  awarded  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  1962,  It  has  been  delayed  by  fur- 
ther system  studies  of  the  Apollo  mission. 
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NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center  will  manage 
the  systeci  under  the  overall  supervision 
of  the  Mar  ned  Spacecraft  Center. 

NASA  ofllcials  estimate  its  total  funding  at 
al>out  one- half  of  the  total  Apollo  spacecraft 
cost  of  $3  to  $5  bdllion. 

Nova:  Total  cost  for  this  12-  to  20-million- 
pound-throst  booster  will  be  in  the  billions. 
Two  fabrication  contracts  for  the  first  and 
second  sta^;es  will  be  awarded  early  in  1963. 
NASA  Is  currently  studying  proposals  from 
five  missllt  /space  firms — Martin  Co.,  General 
Dynamics/  Astronautics,  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc.,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. — for  a  6-month 
design  study  contract.  Two  firms  wUl  be 
selected  t<>  make  the  study,  and  there  is 
good  possibility  t^ese  firms  will  eventually 
be  named  to  build  the  stages. 

Orbiting  laboratory  module  for  Apollo 
spacecraft  This  module  will  be  needed  for 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  only  if  weightlessness 
or  radiation  problems  develop  during  NASA's 
18-orbit  Viercury  and  two-man  Project 
Gemini  fili;hts.  It  would  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  astronauts.  A  modified  Apollo  com- 
mand   mo<lule    Is   a    poesibility. 

Advanced  Saturn :  NASA  is  considering  the 
selection  of  an  "Integration  and  test  con- 
tractor" for  the  Advanced  Saturn.  A  final 
decision.  Lowever,  is  about  a  year  down  the 
roctd. 

RIFT:  The  award  of  this  contract  is  immi- 
nent. Thj-ee  firms — Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
Martin  Co.,  and  General  DyTiamlcs,' Astronau- 
tics— are  competing  for  the  nuclear  upper 
stage  fabrication.  The  RIFT  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  tte  Nerva  engine  will  be  test  fiown 
in  the  19(16-67  period  and  could  be  opera- 
tional in  1968-69. 

Flight  plans:  While  a  final  blueprint  for 
the  program  hinges  on  the  systems  engineer- 
ing study.  NASA  has  set  up  some  tentative 
flight  sche<lule8. 

Beginning  in  early  1963,  four  18-orbit  or 
1-day  missions  'Vill  conclude  Project  Mer- 
ciu-y.  Beginning  In  1963  and  extending  into 
1966.  two-:nan  spacecraft  flights  of  a  week  or 
more  will  be  made  with  the  Gemini  space- 
craft. A  total  of  15  missions  are  tentatively 
scheduled.  Eight  will  Involve  rendezvous/ 
docking  o])erations  while  in  orbit. 

For  Pro  ect  Apollo  itself,  one  NASA  offi- 
cial estimated  that  a  total  of  25  flights  wlU 
be  schedu  ed. 

These  will  begin  in  late  1964  or  early  1965, 
when  12  development  fiighU  will  be  made,  6 
utilizing  11  new  solid  rocket  developed  es- 
pecially for  the  joib  and  6  Saturn  C-1  flighu 


with  boilerplate  AjmUos.  Six  manned  earth - 
orbital  flights  will  follow  using  the  Saturn 
C-1.  In  1966  and  early  1967,  six  manned 
circumlunar  missions  will  be  flown  using  a 
two-stage  Advanced  Sattirn.  The  manned 
lunar  landing  mission  would  then  be  at- 
tempted. 

To  meet  the  flight  schedule.  NASA  wlU 
spend  from  $12  to  $20  billion  on  develop- 
ment of  launch  vehicles  and  from  $3.5  to 
$10  billion  on  the  Apollo  spacecraft.  Other 
billions  will  go  for  management  and  a  large 
number  of  scientific  satellites  and  space- 
craft which  will  be  needed. 

Taking  shape:  The  general  configuration 
of  the  Apollo  mission  systems  is  pretty  well 
set. 

The  spacecraft  will  have  three  modules — 
command,  service,  and  lunar  landing.  Prime 
contract  for  the  first  two  is  North  American 
Aviation. 

The  lunar  landing  contractor  has  not  been 
selected. 

Apollo  will  be  the  workhorse  of  the  civil- 
ian space  program  well  into  the  1970'8.  Not 
until  a  manned  Interplanetary  mission  will 
a  new  spacecraft  be  needed. 

Prime  launch  vehicles  for  the  Apollo  space- 
craft are  the  Saturn  C-1  and  Advanced 
Saturn  boosters. 

The  C-1  will  be  used  to  test  boilerplate 
versions  of  the  spacecraft  and  boost  It  on 
its  earth-orbital  missions.  First  stage  con- 
tractor is  the  Chrysler  Corp.  Second  stage 
contractor  is  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

The  Advanced  Saturn  wiU  launch  the 
spacecraft  on  its  lunar  orbit  missions  and 
is  now  the  prime  launch  vehicle  for  the 
lunar  landing  flight. 

First  stage  contractor  is  the  Boeing  Co., 
and  the  second  stage  will  be  fabricated  by 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Douglas  has 
the  third  stage  contract. 

Procurement:  NASA  contracting  for  the 
Apollo  craftcraft  is  handled  by  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  Tex.  Launch 
vehicle  procxirement  Ls  directed  by  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center,  with  the  Launch 
Operations  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral  re- 
sponsible for  the  procurement  of  launch 
complex  equipment. 

NASA  will  continue  to  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  coet-plus-fixed-fee  contract. 
The  one  major  switch  in  its  contracting  pro- 
cedures has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
space  agency  management  group  at  the 
North  American  plant  at  Downey.  Calif. 
Similar  groups  will  be  set  up  to  monitor 
NASA  contracts  at  other  contractor  plants. 


Company  naaw  and  addm* 


Ix>ckh«<e<1  Prop<ilMoB  Do.,  Post  Offloe  Box  111, 

Re^llMi.l.i.  Calif. 

Mitrquartlt  llrcraft,  166U  Satiioy.  Van  Nuys, 
Ciilif. 

Aer(>Minne.'>polis  IMvLiioq,  Mlnneapolls- 
Ilooeywell,  3000  Rid|eway  Kd.,  Miuneapoli^ 
Minn. 

Pratt  A  Whitney  nivislon  of  United  Alrrrmft, 
East  Flart  ord,  Conn. 

Ventura  I>l\  Islon,  Nottbrop  Corp..  80U0  Wood- 
ley,  Von  h  uv!<,  C;illf. 

Thiokol  Chimical  Corp..  Hunter-Bristol  Divi- 
sion, Pait  Oftlc-e  Hoi  27,  Bristol,  I'a. 

AeroJet-Owi 'ral    Si>aqo    Propulsloa    Division, 
Atusa,  Caif. 

OriDiNri  AND  WAVir.ATfON  ST8TCM 

MIT  Instrunentation  Laboratory,  Cambridffs, 

Mass. 
A-C   Sparlt   PIur  Divljrfon,   OMieral   Motors 

Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Raytlieon  C).,  Bedford,  Mass  .  .. 


Kollsman  laitrument  Co.,  Eimhurst,  N.Y 

Sperry  nyrotoope  DIvMon,  Sperry  Rand  Corp., 
Orsat  Neck,  Lonj  Island,  N.Y. 


Syatens 


Escape  motor 

Reaction  control  rocket  en- 
(tine.i. 

subluxation  and  flisht  con- 
trol system. 

Fuel  cell 

Parachute  landing  system... 

Tower  Jettison  motor. 


Service  module  propulsioo 
rai(tne. 


Manacement  of  O.  &  N. 


Inertial  platform  and  assoc. 

QBE. 
Outdance     computer     (oa- 

boaid). 
Ootical  subsystems  (O.  A 

Aooelerometert    (Q.   A   N, 
system). 


Announce- 
ment date 


Feb.  ia,IMB 
Mar.  Z1003 
Dec.  31,1W1 

Mar,  $,100 
Dec.  21,  IM 
Apr.  ft,  1981 
May    8,1082 

Aof.  1061 
May    8,1002 

...do 

...do 

Feb.  23, 1962.. 


Amoimt 


$5,000,000. 

Undermined. 
$$0,000,000  plus. 

tl, 000,000  pliH. 
$1,000,000  plus. 
$12,000,000. 

$30,000,000. 

$16,000,000. 

$2,000,000. 

$2,000,000. 

Estimated 
$800,000. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  October  23.  1961,  issue  of  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets  be  printed  at  this  point 


In  the  Record.  It  shows  that  an  un- 
fortunately large  sum  of  money  is  mis- 
spent by  the  missile  industry  on  phony 
technical  meetings. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  RseoRO,  as 
follows: 

On  Booze,  Blonds,  and  Bashks 

Now  that  that  silly  season  is  nearing  its 
end,  it  is  perhaps  time  the  Industry  gave 
some  deep  thought  to  this  question  of  tech- 
nical and  pseudotechnlcal  meetings  and 
just  what  it  expects  from  them. 

We  have  watched  with  some  sympathy  in 
recent  weelu  as  our  friends  from  the  West 
shuttled  back  and  forth  to  the  Army  asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Washington,  the  Air  Force 
partjgolng  in  Philadelphia  and  the  space 
fiight  report  to  the  Nation  in  New  York. 
Their  explanations  to  their  wives  probably 
would  make  far  more  Interesting  reading 
than  many  of  the  technical  papers  so  labor- 
iously presented  at  the  meetings. 

We  also  have  watched,  with  somewhat  less 
sympathy,  as  our  editors  burrowed  through 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  frequently  repetitious 
papers  and  courted  ulcers  on  the  scotch  and 
boiu-bon  circuit. 

Last  week,  for  example,  found  no  less 
than  seven  of  our  editors  covering  the  big 
American  Rocket  Society  meeting  in  New 
York,  two  staffing  the  National  Aeronautic 
and  Space  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers in  Loe  Angeles,  and  one  attending  the 
National  Electronics  Conference  and  Exhibi- 
tion in  Chicago. 

We're  not  complaining.  Part  of  our  Job 
is  to  attend  these  meetings  for  you.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  our  editors  have 
covered  more  than  30  of  the  big  ones. 

But  it  does  raise  a  question,  as  we  en- 
counter the  same  thinly  disguised  papers 
presented  again  and  again,  as  to  the  worth 
of  so  many  time-consuming  conferences. 
The  money  expended  also  is  considerable. 

While  we  were  on  the  Boeing  stand  at  the 
New  York  Coliseum  last  week,  a  young  lady 
rxished  up  and  shoved  a  bill  in  our  hand  for 
more  than  $1,200.  It  covered  electrical  in- 
stallation charges  for  the  exhibit,  which  it- 
self was  an  obviously  expensive  item.  We 
thoughtfully  placed  the  bill  In  the  center  of 
a  display  showing  Boeing's  capability  in 
manufacturing  huge  tank  sections  and  we 
h(^>e  it  gets  paid. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  customer  relations 
representative  of  a  major  west  coast  missile/ 
space  manufactiu^r  told  us  the  firm's  hos- 
pitality  suite  for  the  Air  Force  Association 
meeting  was  budgeted  at  about  $5,000.  Its 
display  in  the  exhibition  cost  a  whacking 
additional  stun.  The  elaborate  buffet- 
dancing  parties  of  several  other  manufactur- 
ers undoubtedly  enriched  Philadelphia  cater- 
ers, musicians,  and  hotel  owners  by  well  over 
$100,000. 

Industry  prestige  at  AFA,  meanwhile,  was 
enhanced  by  at  least  one  fist  tight  and  the 
drunken  antics  of  several  Air  Force  generals, 
corporate  presidents  and  vice  presidents  and, 
alas,  members  of  the  press. 

Is  all  this  worth whUe?    We  doubt  it. 

The  incoming  president  of  the  American 
Rocket  Society,  Dr  William  H  Pickering,  had 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Pickering  pointed  out  that  industry 
spends  $100  million  annually — $50  million  in 
direct  costs  and  "at  least"  an  equal  amount 
In  indirect  costs — to  attend  technical  society 
meetings.  He  called  on  the  societies  to  hold 
meetings  only  when  sufficient  timely  and 
high-quality  papers  are  available.  The  ARS 
president  urged  Industry  and  Government  to 
submit  only  truly  significant  papers  and  to 
be  more  selective  in  the  people  they  send  to 
meetuigs. 

What  can  a  company  hope  to  accomplish 
at  a  technical  meeting  and  exhibition?  An 
Interesting  survey  was  released  this  week  by 
Clapp  Sc  Poliak,  Inc.,  producers  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  Nation's  Industrial  shows.  It  was 
conducted  at  the  Design  Engineering  Show 
In  Detroit's  Cobo  Hall  earlier  this  year.     It 
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Indicated  nine  major  areas  for  Improvement. 
We  wont  attempt  to  cover  them  all  here  but 
Bome  of  the  commentB  are  enlightening: 

"I  was  irritated,  after  coming  2.000  miles 
for  Information,  to  find  many  exhibitors  with 
salesmen  in  attendance  who  could  not  give 
me  the  technical  data  desired. 

"Suggest  to  the  exhibitors  that  the  plaU- 
■avan  blond  female  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  products  beyond  the  canned  speech 
and  who  monopolizes  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  visitors  adds  little  to  the  product 
presentation. 

"Despite  the  millions  of  dollars  spent.  I 
believe  some  of  the  manufacturers  could 
have  made  it  more  Interesting  by  having 
more  of  their  products  on  hand  and  more 
working  models — too  many  booths  were 
taken  up  purely  as  advertisement. 

"Exhibitors  should  be  encouraged  to  dis- 
tribute more  engineering  data  such  as  di- 
mensions, finishes,  materials.  •  •  •  Too 
much  of  the  literature  is  strictly  propa- 
ganda." 

With  the  survey,  some  good  advice  on  ex- 
hibiting is  provided  in  a  publication  entitled 
"What  They  Want."  Single  copies  are  avail- 
able without  charge  from  Clapp  4fc  Poliak, 
Inc..  841  Madison  Avenue,  New  Ycffk  17, 
N.Y. 

When  making  decisions  on  next  year's 
society  and  association  meetings,  firms  in 
the  missile/space  Industry  could  do  a  lot 
worse  than  to  ponder  the  words  of  Dr.  Pick- 
ering and  the  Messrs.  Clapp  and  Poliak. 

Fewer  meetings,  more  worthwhile  papers, 
more  useful  exhibits,  less  boose  and  fewer 
extravagant  parties  would  do  much  to  en- 
hance not  only  the  industry's  image  before 
Congress  and  the  public,  but  its  technical 
progress. 

WnXIAM  J.  COUQHLIN. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  Missiles  and  Rockets.  January  1, 
1962,  on  the  shortage  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

Scientist/ Engineer   SHORTacK    Woksens 
<By  Heather  M.  David) 

Concern  Is  mounting  at  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  as  the 
Nation's  force  of  engineers  and  scientists 
continues  to  shrink. 

As  engineering  schools  report  lower  and 
lower  enrollments,  personnel  offices  of  the 
Nation's  space  program  say  the  demand  for 
qualified  men  Is  skyrocketing — and  will 
probably  double  within  the  decade. 

Recent  surveys  show  that  the  number  of 
total  engineers  enrolled  as  freshmen  has 
decreased  steadily  for  the  past  4  years.  The 
drop  is  even  more  dramatic  when  contrasted 
against  the  total  yearly  increase  of  freshmen. 
An  informal  survey  conducted  by  the  UB. 
Department  of  Education  shows  that  in  the 
period  from  1953  to  1957.  engineering  fresh- 
men accoimted  for  about  10.5  percent  of  all 
incoming  freshmen.  This  percentage  dropped 
to  9  percent  in  1958,  8.2  percent  in  1969, 
7J  percent  In  1960,  and  6.6  percent  in  1961. 

Even  if  this  percentage  Is  bolstered  by  the 
Nation's  entry  Into  the  moon  race,  the  short- 
age wUl  be  felt  for  at  least  4  or  5  years  as 
these  "low"  classes  graduate. 

It's  a  nice  situation  for  those  engineers 
and  scientists  armed  with  degrees  enabling 
them  to  participate  in  the  space  program. 
Pay  scales  which  already  have  been  rising 
about  5  percent  per  year  in  the  last  few  years 
will  undoubtedly  Increase  more  rapidly  as 
demand  grows.  ■■* 

NASA's  hiring  plans:  Personnel  Director 
Dr.  Robert  Lacklan  says  NASA  Is  hiring  about 
a.OOO  engineers  and  scientists  In  fiscal  year 
1962.  This  number  will  be  at  least  repeated 
next  year.    What  NASA  gets  from  gradxiating 


college  classes  only  meets  Its  turnover,  which 
Is  about  8  percent  each  year.  (About  34  per- 
cent of  NASA's  current  total  of  18,000  em- 
ployees are  professional  people. )  This  means 
that  NASA  must  get  some  1,660  new  engi- 
neers and  scientists  from  other  sources  this 
year,  and  even  more  in  the  years  to  ooooe. 
as  its  btidget  moves  upward  to  a  ^5  billion 
level  about  1964. 

By  comparison,  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  engaged  in  somewhat  parallel 
work,  has  a  work  force  of  about  70.000  for 
its  current  budget  of  about  $5  billion. 

Competition  with  industry  for  these  highly 
trained  men  is  tough  and  wlU  get  much 
worse.  All  segments  of  industry — not  only 
those  connected  with  the  mlsslle/space 
field — need  them.  A  National  Science  Foun- 
dation study  Just  released  says  that  by  1970 
demand  for  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel will  have  doubled. 

National  Science  Foundation  points  out 
that  scientific  and  engineering  personnel 
must  increase  from  1.096,000  (in  1969)  to 
about  3,032.000  In  1970 — an  Increase  of  about 
86,000  per  year.  In  addition,  21.000  new 
scientists  and  engineers  wUl  be  needed  an- 
nually to  replace  those  who  retire,  die.  or 
move  to  other  fields  of  work,  bring  the  yearly 
total  to  106,000. 

Of  this,  81.000  new  engineers  wUl  be 
needed  each  year — 64.000  to  fill  new  posi- 
tions, and  17,000  to  replace  old  ones.  But 
In  1960,  only  37306  bachelor  degrees  and 
7.159  masters  degrees  In  engineering  were 
awarded. 

This  year,  enrollments  of  about  66,900 
engineers  are  reported.  But  about  half  of 
each  class  does  not  make  It — they  flunk 
out,  drop  out.  and  an  increasing  number 
switch  out. 

Why  the  decrease?  A  number  of  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent dropoff  of  interest  in  engineering. 

P'lrst  of  all,  there  was  a  general  economic 
recession  causing  defense  cutbacks,  which 
did  not  bode  well  for  the  hiring  of  engi- 
neers. This  began  in  1967  and  undoubtedly 
affected  enrollment  of  engineers  In  1968  and 
1969. 

A  great  many  people  believe  that  the 
glamor  of  the  physical  sciences — physics, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  etc. — ^Is  attracting 
potential  engineers.  However,  although 
there  has  been  some  little  Increase  in  these 
fields.  It  does  not  account  for  the  total  drop 
In  engineering. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  students  are 
steering  away  from  engineering  because  they 
fear  the  hard  curriculum.  As  we  continually 
are  reminded,  it  is  getting  harder  and  harder 
to  get  into  and  stay  in  college  at  all,  because 
of  higher  enrollments  and  keener  competi- 
tion. 

Some  educaUHv  believe  that  stiidents  shy 
away  from  engineering  because  of  the  em- 
phasis on  the  study  of  mathematics.  A 
movement  is  underway  (o  make  the  study  of 
mathematics  easier  and  more  interesting. 
But  this  program  must  start  from  the  early 
grades. 

Another  belief  is  that  many  capable  young- 
sters are  barred  from  engineering  or  science 
because  of  low  high  school  grades  or  low  IQ 
test  grades.  In  fact,  however,  some  industrial 
psychologists  say  that  there  is  no  real  evi- 
dence to  support  the  Idea  that  grades  or  IQ's 
are  measures  of  ability. 

A  study  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  proved  that 
there  was  no  correlation  between  success  in 
Jobs  and  previous  grades. 

What  is  being  done:  The  problem  is  ob- 
viously to  encourage  more  high  school  grad- 
uates, with  low  or  high  grades,  to  enter 
engineering.  NASA  sponsors  mailouts  and 
displays  (through  the  National  Education 
Association)  on  space  achievements,  to  high 
school  science  classes  in  the  hopes  of  attract- 
ing young  people  to  this  field.  Scholarship 
programs  are  set  up  for  promising  young- 
sters. NASA  has  let  a  contract  to  find  meth- 
ods of  Identifying  potential  successful  people, 


it  also  Is  looking  for  such  a  device  to  apply 
to  high  school  level. 

Some  colleges  have  tried  to  freshen  up  the 
somewhat  dry  engineering  currtculunu  Yale 
University  gives  a  liberal  arts  course  eq}e- 
cially  for  its  engineers.  The  Caiifornla  In- 
sUtute  of  Technology  sends  its  engineers  to 
liberal  arU  schools  for  S  years,  then  gives 
them  a  years  of  Intensive  engineering  train- 
ing. They  hope  this  will  make  engineering 
more  attractive  to  the  creative  minds. 

Another  remedy  is  to  encourage  mora 
women  into  engineering.  Red  China  ^i«^ 
Russia  have  of  course  demonstrated  the  suc- 
cess of  this  idea. 

The  only  other  source  is  persons  without 
degrees.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
estimates  that  In  the  years  from  1950-69 
about  23  percent  or  78,000  engineers  without 
sheepskins  entered  engineering  work.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  go««  on  to  say 
that  if  the  proportion  of  engineering  fresh- 
men does  not  increase,  retention  rates  Im- 
prove, and  transfers  Into  engineering  schools 
rise,  the  deficit  must  be  made  up  of  untrained 
personnel. 

NASA  tries  to  meet  some  of  Its  problem! 
by  hiring  people  with  degrees  In  a  number 
of  different  disciplines,  and  molding  then! 
Into  "aerospace  scientists."  According  to 
NASA's  Dr.  Allen  Gamble,  it  Is  the  only  or- 
ganization which  classifies  iu  people  strict- 
ly on  the  function  of  their  work,  and  not 
upon  the  academic  degrees  they  hold. 

As  an  example.  Its  data  systems  category 
contains  these  degrees:  8  M.E.'s.  S  AJS.'s,  51 
math.  12  physics.  41  E.E..  1  dvll  E..  1  meteor- 
ology. 1  economics,  1  social  studies.  3  educa- 
tion, and  1  English. 

NASA's  courting  song:  The  big  problem  of 
Government  agencies  is  the  tremendous- 
disparity  of  Income  between  their  top  people 
and  those  In  comparable  positions  In  Indus- 
try. (See  table  below  )  At  the  BJ3.  level, 
NASA  already  U  $1,000  behind.  At  higher 
levels.  It  can  only  offer  half  the  salary  In- 
dustry can  offer. 

NASA  attempts  to  counter  this  by  the  at- 
tractiveness of  Its  mission  and  Its  work. 
And  many  young  scientists  and  engineers 
Join  NASA  Just  for  the  experience  of  work- 
ing with  some  of  the  research  leaders  already 
there. 

Since  NASA  has  none  of  the  proprietary 
restrictions  associated  with  the  production  of 
a  product,  NASA  scientlsU  get  a  chance  to 
publish  their  work  sooner  and  thus  receive 
professional   recognition. 

NASA  supports  the  advanced  education  of 
many  of  Its  people.  They  get  degrees  paid 
for  by  NASA,  on  the  agency's  time. 

But  money  is  still  an  attraction.  Lacklan 
notes  that  more  professional  people  drop  out 
when  their  chUdren  are  entering  college  than 
at  any  other  time. 

On  the  administration's  boards  there  is 
a  reconunendation  to  Congress  that  it  raise 
the  pay  of  senior  scientists  next  year  to  a 
top  of  from  926,000  to  (30,000  a  year.  If  this 
and  other  measures  are  not  taken  soon, 
NASA's  expansion  hopes  look  dubloxis. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  THROUGH  SO- 
CIAL i^ECURITY— THE  AMERICAN 

WAY  i  i 

Mr  LCNG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  debate  thus  far  on  the  King- 
Anderson  proposal  for  financing  health 
benefits  through  social  security,  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  aosertion  that  it 
would  be  a  radical  departure  trom  our 
existing  system— that  we  would  be  for- 
saking "the  American  way"  and  heading 
down  the  road  to  socialism. 

I  contend  that  this  is  nonsense. 
Health  bt;neflts  are  simply  a  normal  and 
long-oveidue  extension  of  our  existing 
social  security  system,  "nils — not  public 
•ssistanoi — is  truly  the  American  way  of 
protecting  against  the  heavy  hospital 
costs  that  are  an  almost  inevitable  ac- 
companitoent  of  old  age. 

Here  are  my  rttusons. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  developed 
a  tlme-ttsted  and  widely  accepted  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance  to  protect  work- 
ers and  their  families  against  the  loss  of 
earnings,  whether  temporary  as  in  the 
case  of  unemployment,  or  permanent  as 
in  the  case  of  death  or  retirement  of  the 
breadwinner.  We  have  used  various 
methods  of  flnaneins  and  administration 
for  the  different  risks — unemployment, 
work-comected  accidents,  old-age  re- 
tirement, permaoent  disability,  and 
death — but  all  oi  these  methods  share 
the  comnum  purpose  of  compensating  for 
loss  of  earnings. 

In  this  respect,  we  differ  significantly 
from  countries  like  Great  Britain. 
There,  family  allowances  are  paid  even 
when  th'?  breadwinner  has  full  earn- 
ings— we  instead  hold  fast  (o  the  prin- 
ciple of  adequate  wage  levels  so  that 
workers  clo  not  need  a  Government  sup- 
plement to  support  their  families.  We 
differ  alst>  from  the  British  system  un- 
der which  every  family  is  entitled  to  free 
hospitalization  and  medical  services  even 
when  the  wage  earner  is  fully  employed. 
We  believe  instead  that  the  individual 
who  is  working  can — and  should — make 
his  own  private  arrangements  for  meet- 
ing medical  bills. 

But  when  earnings  stop,  whether  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient simply  to  provide  a  benefit  that 
replaces  part  of  the  wage  loss.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  also  against  any  special 
igqwinfie  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
Uie  erent  that  produced  the  wage  loss. 
Thus,  our  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tems pays  medical  and  ho^ital  benefits 
as  well  as  wage-loss  benefits. 

Our  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system  pays  a  funeral  benefit  as  well  as 
the  monthly  survivor  benefit.  Were  this 
not  done,  the  wage-loss  benefit  would  be 
eaten  up  by  the  accompanying  expense, 
thus  defeating  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
benefit 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  event 
that  gives  rise  to  retirement  benefits — 
old  age — is  also  accompanied  by  heavy 
medical  costs.  Some  of  these  costs  are 
spread  over  the  retirement  years  in  rela- 
tively small,  even  amounts.  But  some — 
and  especially  the  costs  of  hospitaliza- 
tion— are  staggeringly  large  and  uneven 
in  their  impact.  Logically,  then,  if  the 
retirement  benefit  is  not  to  be  eroded 
by  these  costs,  protection  against  the  ex- 


pense of  hospitalization  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  provision  of  health  benefits  for  the 
aged  through  social  security  is  thus 
nothing  more  than  the  necessary  under- 
pinning of  the  cash  benefit.  It  is  not 
only  completely  compatible  with  the 
American  way  of  providing  social  secu- 
rity, but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  handle  this  problem  and  also  foster 
our  American  values  of  dignity  and  in- 
dependence. 

To  achieve  real  social  security  tn 
America,  therefore,  requires  that  we 
round  out  our  social  insurance  system 
with  health  benefits,  thus  assuring  our 
older  people  that  the  heavy  costs  of  a 
hospitalized  illness  will  not  eat  up  all 
their  retirement  income  and  savings. 

The  essentials  of  social  security  in  this 
country  are  threefold: 

First.  The  basic  foundation— ^ur  first 
line  of  defense — is  a  system  of  social 
Insurance  which  enables  workers,  with 
the  help  of  their  employers,  to  put  by 
contributions  from  their  earnings  during 
their  working  years  toward  benefits — 
payable  as  a  matter  of  right  and  with- 
out a  means  test — when  earnings  cease 
or  are  interrupted. 

Second.  On  this  foundation,  individ- 
V  uals  are  encouraged  to  build  whatever 
additional  private  protection  they  can — 
C(Hnpany  and  union  pensions,  home 
ownership,  insurance,  annuities  and 
other  private  savings. 

Third.  For  those  who  may  still  have 
insufficient  support  from  social  insurance 
and  private  sources,  public  assistance, 
such  health  benefits  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program — based  on  a  demonstra- 
tion of  need — is  an  ai>8olute  essential  as 
a  secondary  line  of  defense. 

No  one  of  these  three  methods  is  ex- 
pected— or  can  be  expected — ^to  do  the 
whole  job  of  providirig  income  security 
for  the  Nation's  older  population. 

All  three  are  truly  essential.  They 
serve  as  complementary  measures,  not 
as  alternatives. 

This  threefold  approach — the  Ameri- 
can way — of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
income -maintenance  in  old  age  Is 
equally  applicable  to  the  problem  of 
health  costs. 

Hie  problem  of  financing  health  costs 
of  such  dimensions  is  such  that  we  must 
muster  all  the  resources  at  the  command 
of  our  Nation.  We  cannot  leave  the  job 
to  private  insurance  and  public  assist- 
ance alone.  These  two  el«nent6  are  es- 
sential, but  they  can  fulfill  their  proper 
functions  only  if  the  other  essential — 
social  Insurance — provides  a  sound  base. 

In  our  threefold  ai^roach  to  income 
security,  emphasis  has  properly  been 
placed  on  the  prevention  of  dependency. 
This  essential  is  sadly  lacking  in  oiu* 
present  methods  of  deaUng  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  burdensome  health  costs 
that  accompany  old  sige.  It  is  not  until 
the  individual  has  virtually  exhausted 
his  savings  and  resources  that  he  can 
claim  help  with  his  medical  costs  under 
public  assistance. 

To  force  our  older  citi25ens  into  de- 
pendency— to  destroy  their  self-respect 
through  a  declaration  of  poverty — is 
definitely  not  the  American  way. 

I  have  heard  repeatedly  the  claim  that 
there    is    nothing    demeaning    about    a 


means  test — that  we  all  go  through  such 
a  test  when  we  apidy  for  a  loan  to  finance 
a  business,  to  buy  a  home  or  a  car.  to 
open  a  charge  accoimt. 

To  compare  the  two  is  Just  so  much 
nomense.  The  man  who  goes  to  the 
banl:  for  a  loan  goes  proudly  to  prove 
his  solvency,  to  boast  of  his  financial 
stability,  to  show  that  he  is  a  successful 
person  who  will  unquestionably  pay  off 
the  loan  he  se^cs — a  loan  sought  not  out 
of  adversity  but  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both  himself  and  the  lending  in- 
stitution. 

To  undergo  a  means  test  to  qualify 
for  old-age  assistance  or  Kerr -Mills  help 
is  an  altogether  different  thing.  Then 
the  individual  is  forced  to  confess  in- 
solvency, not  solvency.  He  must  admit 
that  he  is  a  failure.  That  he  is  broke. 
That  his  need  is  such  that  he  must  swal- 
low all  pride  to  beg  for  help. 

Any  attempt  to  equate  the  two— 4o  say 
that  taking  a  means  test  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  what  we  are  required  to  do 
when  we  apply  for  a  bank  loan — is  not 
only  absurd  but  it  demonstrates  a  woe- 
ful ignorance  of  the  self-respect  and 
decent  regard  for  human  dignity  that 
causes  so  many  aged  Americans  who 
need  medical  care  to  prefer  to  run  the 
risk  of  death  rather  than  to  submit  to 
the  humihation  of  a  means  test. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people — young 
and  old  alike — wholeheartedly  support 
the  proposed  program  to  finance  basic 
health  benefits  through  contributory  so- 
cial insurance.  Until  we  have  rounded 
out  our  present  social  security  program 
in  this  respect,  no  one  can  be  assured 
that  his  retirement  benefit  will  really 
provide  the  economic  security  it  prom- 
ises— that  he  wlU  not  after  all  be  forced 
to  ask  for  charity  to  meet  his  medical 
costs  tn  old  age. 

The  proposal  does  not — despite  the 
statements  of  some  of  its  opponents — 
place  a  new  and  unacceptable  financial 
burden  on  our  working  population.  They 
are  now  meeting  these  costs  in  one  way 
or  another — through  individual  sacri- 
fice to  meet  the  medical  bills  of  an  aged 
parent,  through  income  taxes  to  finance 
public  assistcmce.  through  higher  premi- 
ums paid  to  Blue  Cross  and  other  group 
plans  which  try  to  spread  the  excess  costs 
for  tlie  aged  among  all  members,  through 
hospital  charges  that  are  upped  to  ab- 
sorb the  deficit  for  patients  who  cannot 
pay  full  costs. 

The  American  people  are  now  seek- 
ing— and  the  proposal  before  us  would 
provide — a  more  orderly  and  equitable 
way  of  meeting  these  costs — a  way  that 
prepays  costs  before  old  age  and  that 
emphasizes  the  prevention  of  dejsenden- 
cy — In  fact,  the  American  way  applied 
to  the  financing  of  health  costs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  tiefore  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
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entered,    until    tomorrow,    Wednesday, 
July  11,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  10.  1962: 

Omcz  or  Sciznck  and  Tkchnoloct 

Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  of  Massachuaetts,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

In  the  Ahmt 

The  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3384: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.      Gen.      Frederick      Henry     Garber, 
0385526. 

Brig.  Gen.  Beryel  Jacob  Pace,  0287041. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Edward  Ferdinand  Baumer,  0323662, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Lowell  Joseph  Bradford,  0357923. 
Army  Intelligence. 

Col.  James  Rleser  Bright.  0376675,  Ord- 
nance Corps. 

Col.  AUan  Robert  Greene,  0204164,  Artil- 
lery. 

Col.  August  Herman  Groeschel,  0345922, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Oscar  Perry  Hampton,  Jt.,  0403301, 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Hatsel  Lester  Harris,  0306806,  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  David  Canfleld  Hastings,  0362481, 
Transportation  Corpa. 


Col.  Rajrmond  Edward  Mason,  Jr.,  0400410, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Walter  Gordon  Moran,  0296649,  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.  Edwin  Pay  Smith,  0325548.  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  Blrnle  Johnson,  Jr., 
0268701. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wendell  Crane  PhlUlppl. 
01288114. 

Brig.  Gen.  Everett  Selden  Simpson, 
0405521. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Robert  Maddock  Backes.  0374057, 
Artillery. 

Col.  Marvin  Theron  Ball,  Jr.,  0403935.  Ar- 
tlUery. 

Col.  Robert  Aye  Ballard.  0342774,  Infan- 
try. 

Col.  Harold  Raymond  Bauer.  0298149,  Ar< 
tlllery. 

Col.  Robert  Clarke  Dunnington,  0300413, 
ArtUlery. 

Ool.  Donald  Charles  Grant,  0360644,  Ar- 
tUlery. 

Col.  Kermlt  Lafayette  Guthrie.  0346619, 
Artillery. 

Ool.  Ivan  Hardesty,  0399704,  Infantry. 

Col.  Ralph  Maurice  Krleger,  0405796,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Edwin  Leroy  Shull.  0355061.  Infantry. 

Ool.  Edwin  Anaon  Simpeon,  0368764. 
Infantry. 


Col.  Thomas  Graham  Wells.  Jr..  0366471 
ArtlUery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  VS.  offl- 
cers  named  herein  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  offloers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States   Code,   sections   693(a)    and  3392: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Sams  Bishop,  O403542. 
Ool.     Junior     Franklin     Miller,     0385454, 
Infantry. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Ool.  Bernard  Joseph  Kltt,  0330603. 
Infantry. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  July  10, 1962: 

vs.  PATurr  Oftic« 

Manuel  C.  Rosa,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  ex- 
aminer In  chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office. 

n.S.  DuraicT  Jttdoi 
Louis   Rosenberg,   of    Pennsylvania,    to   be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  July  10. 1962 : 

PxACC  Coaps 

Paul  F.  Geren,  of  Texas,  to  be  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  February  19,  1963. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Jorat  Flanoiiif  and  Derelopment  Along 
Calif orua-Mexican  Border 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OBXCOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1962 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Ricord  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  the  1962  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rbsolution  of  the  AssEiiiBLT,  Calitornia 
Lkjislatobx,  1962  (Fasr  Extsaoroinabt  ) 
Session,  Relating  to  Joint  Planning  and 
Development    Along    Calitornia-Mexican 

BORO^ 

(By  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Reee,  of  the  59th  dis- 
trict; Hon.  Sheridan  N.  Hegland,  of  the 
77th  district,  and  Hon.  Frank  Luckel,  of 
78th  district) 

Whereas  California  is  one  of  four  States 
which  share  our  Nation's  southern  Interna- 
tional frontier  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
and 

Whereas  that  portion  of  the  border  con- 
tained within  California  traverses  an  tu-ea 
having  many  common  planning  and  devel- 
opment problems,  which  problems  require 
Joint  collaboration  between  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  al- 
ready   initiated    a    comprehensive    program 


along  the  entire  length  of  its  frontier  with 
the  United  States,  and  is  especially  desirous 
of  collaborating  with  the  State  of  Caiifomia 
and  the  county  and  city  governments  directly 
affected  in  the  counties  of  San  Diego  and 
Imperial,  and  certain  Informal  exploratory 
talks  have  already  taken  place;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  opportunities  to  uti- 
lize the  Federal  planning  assistance  grant 
program  to  permit  the  State  office  of  plan- 
ning, and  counties,  and  cities,  to  participate 
in  such  a  joint  planning  effort:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  State  office  of  planning 
In  the  department  of  finance  be  requested  to 
explore  In  collaboration  with  local  govern- 
ments in  the  border  zone,  the  possibility  for 
joint  planning  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
to  the  end  that  this  area  of  mutual  social 
and  economic  Interest,  and  of  long-standing 
International  amity  may  develop  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  and  contribute  more 
fully  to  the  traditional  good  will  and  social 
and  commercial  ties  which  have  long  existed 
between  California  and  its  great  Latin 
American  neighbor;  and  be  It  further 

Re.solved.  That  the  speaker  appoint  two 
members  of  this  house  to  participate  In  such 
conferences  and  meetings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  this  resolution;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  assem- 
bly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  State  office  of  planning,  to 
the  Counties  of  San  Diego  and  Imperial,  and 
to  the  appropriate  Mexican  officials. 

House  Resolution  63,  read  and  adopted 
unanimously  April  9,  1962. 

Signed     Jesse  M.  Unrxjb, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Attest : 

Arthur  A.  Ohnimus, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  resolution  relates 
to  Joint  planning  and  development  along 
the  California-Mexican  border  of  a  proj- 
ect that  has  become  known  as  the  Mexi- 
can border  project.  It  is  a  project  that 
seeks  to  improve  the  living  conditions  In 
many  of  the  Mexican  towns  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  border.  It  is  a  slum 
clearance  program.  It  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  program  that  calls  for  the  build- 
ing of  schools,  hospitals,  and  cultural 
centers.  It  is  a  program  that  has  elicited 
a  great  deal  of  support,  not  only  from  the 
California  Legislature  but  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  Caiifomia  and  in 
Texas.  It  is  a  project  that  I  know  the 
President  of  Mexico  has  made  clear  Ls 
one  that  he  considers  to  be  of  high  pri- 
ority ranking  in  the  projects  that  Mexico 
has  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program.  I  think  It 
is  particularly  Interesting  that  we  have 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  California 
Assembly  of  the  Caiifomia  Legislature 
in  dealing  with  the  project.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  project  that  would  be  a  great 
showcase  as  to  what  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  can  really  do  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
will  see  it  over  the  years. 

Incidentally,  as  American  chambers 
of  commerce  represent,  the  project 
would  be  a  great  Inducement  also  for 
similar  improvements  in  towns  on  the 
American  side  of  the  border.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
American  groups  have  a  selfish  interest 
in  the  project,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  self- 
ish interest,  for  the  improvement  of  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  Mexican  towns  In- 


volved in  the  border  project  would  not 
only  bring  great  and  needed  benefits  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  American 
cities,  but  also  would  be  a  great  induce- 
ment to  tourism.  Some  of  our  Ameri- 
can friends  in  Texas  and  California  have 
said  In  their  communications  to  us,  that 
instead  of  flying  to  Mexico  City,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  will  drive  to  Mexico 
through  Caiifomia  and  Texas  and 
through  the  beautiful  cities  In  Mexico 
which  will  result  from  the  project. 
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Expanding  Dairy  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

ov  wnooNStif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  10. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  an  age 
of  exploration,  the  economic  outlook  for 
agriculture  could  be  dramatically  Im- 
proved, if  we  expanded  research  for 
finding  new,  different — particularly 
commercial — industrial  uses  for  farm 
commodities. 

This  is  especially  true  in  dairying. 

Over  the  weekend,  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  the  need  for  expanding  such  re- 
search in  a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin 
stations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

WiLET      Urges      Expanded      Research      roR 
Industrial  Uses  roR  Daiht  Products 

(Excerpts  of  address  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations, 
Saturday,  July  7,  1962) 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  once  again 
from  Washington  on  the  farm  outlook.  Legis- 
latively, the  proepecu  for  realistic,  economy- 
improving  action  are  extremely  dim. 

As  you  recall,  the  Senate  recently  voted 
down  an  omnibus  farm  bUl,  the  principal 
reason  being  the  degree  of  regimentation  and 
control.  As  of  now,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  attempting  to  hammer  out  a  new 
farm  blU. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion. bUI  S.  3414,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Dairy  Research  Laboratory  In  Madison,  WU. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  find  greater  indus- 
trial-commercial uses  for  dairy  products. 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  Increasing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  such  research.  In 
the  86th  Congress,  the  Senate  approved  legis- 
lation for  expanding  researcli  to  find  indus- 
trial uses  for  farm  commodities.  Again  in 
the  87th  Congress,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  favorably  reported  such  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate — including  specific 
recommendations  for  dalr3rlng.  As  men- 
tioned, however,  the  measure  also  contained 
so  many  other  controversial  provisions  that 
it  was  voted  down. 

The  battle,  however,  miist  go  fcxward.  Ttie 
following  steps,  for  example,  can — and 
should — lie  taken: 


1.  Efforts  by  the  dairy  Industar.  itself  to 
pool  funds  to  step  up  research  for  oommer- 
clal-lndustrlal  uses  for  dairy  commodities. 

2.  Enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Wiley  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Dairy  Research 
Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wis. 

3.  Earmarking  of  more  administrative 
funds — now  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — tat  dairy  research  for  commer- 
cial-industrial  purpoees. 

In  such  Industries  as  paper,  petroleum, 
com,  and  cotton,  research  and  development 
programs  have  been  carried  on  by  nation- 
wide. Industry-supported  research  organlEa- 
tlons. 

Generally,  this  new  product  research  has 
paid  off. 

In  the  past,  too,  there  have  been  outstand- 
ing examples  of  Government-private  enter- 
prise cooperation  in  such  endeavors. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  Madi- 
son, for  example,  works  closely  In  coopera- 
tion with  privately  owned  forest  Interests  on 
the  development  of  new  wood  products — and 
uses  for  such  products — In  bcHne,  business. 
Industry  and  elsewhere  In  the  economy. 

The  establishment  of  greater  cooperative 
effort  on  dairy  research,  I  believe,  could  also 
result  in  some  progress  In  economic  awards. 

outlook 

In  1961,  the  Nation  produced  about  135 
billion  pounds  of  milk — with  Wisconsin's 
output  of  about  18  biUion  pounds.  For  1962, 
mUk  production  is  expected  to  increase  to 
137  billion  pounds. 

As  of  now,  there  are  stockpiles  of  milk 
products,  including:  376.6  million  pounds  of 
butter;  92.8  mHlion  pounds  of  cheese;  and 
471.7  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Successful  research  in  finding  new  uses  for 
milk  and  other  dairy  commodities  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  Improve  the  economic  outlook  at  the 
dairy  industry. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

St.  Paul's  dechtration  concerning  God : 

Acts  17:  28:  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  us;  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  OUT  beino. 

Almighty  Ood,  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge that  Thou  hast  planted  in  the 
heart  of  all  mankind  the  reUglous  senti- 
ment and  ordained  it  to  be  the  one  uni- 
versal and  elemental  factor  causing  hu- 
man life  everywhere  to  pulse  with  the 
same  great  needs  and  longings  and  hopes. 

May  we  have  the  insight  to  see  and  un- 
derstand that  in  this  religious  instinct, 
inhabiting  the  soul  of  man,  we  have  the 
supreme  revelation  of  the  spiritual  one- 
ness of  humanity  and  the  ultimate  basis 
of  human  brotherhood. 

Would  that  it  might  be  true  of  our 
beloved  coimtry  that  this  is  a  republic 
whose  spirit  is  fundamentally  and  pre- 
dominantly religious  in  character  and 
that  our  spiritual  ideals  transcend  and 
transfigure  our  secularism  imd  our  ma- 
terialism. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  July  j^,  1962.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  follo¥ring  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  June  12, 1962: 

H.R.  1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
M.  Bailer: 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  William 
Falby; 

H Jl.  2839.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mildred 
Love  Hayley;  and 

HH.  4783.  An  act  to  grant  constructive 
service  to  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Wc«n- 
en's  Reserve  for  the  period  from  July  25, 1947, 
to  November  1,  1949. 

On  Jime  15,  1962: 

HR.  2833.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
ziska  Aloisia  Fuchs  (nee  Tercka) ; 

H-R.  7559.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
writing  or  printing  on  third  and  fourth 
class  mail;    and 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens  who  are  serving  in  the 
VS.  Armed  Forces. 

On  June   19,   1962: 

H  Jt.  3247.  An  act  to  amend  section  2385 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  de- 
fine the  term  "organise"  as  used  in  that 
section; 

B.S..  3595.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Isernia  Alloca; 

H.R.  3633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
Ralnone; 

H.R.  3714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janlna 
Maclejewska; 


H.R.  4655.  An  act  for  tlM  relief  of  Adele 
Anls  Mansour; 

H.R.  7061.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  payment 
for  unused  compensatory  time  owing  to  de- 
ceased postal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  10502.  An  act  for  the  rdlef  of  James 
B.  Troup  and  Sylvia  Mattiat; 

HJt.  10788.  An  act  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956; 

H.R.  6330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
Edward  Hughes,  his  wife,  Carmel  Philomena 
Hughes,  and  their  alien  children; 

H  Jl.  6S95.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  maU  by  highway  post  office 
service,  and  for  other  pxirpoees; 

H.R.  7416.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  make  appropriate  reim- 
bursements between  the  respective  appro- 
priations available  to  the  Bureau,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  10162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorise  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  loans  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  strengthen 
ttie  international  monetary  system. 
On  June  25,  1962; 

H.R.  4083.  An  act  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  reports  required  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  the  use  of  surplus  dairy 
products; 

H.R.  4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  aU  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  a  certain  tract  of  land 
In  Jasper  County,  Ga.,  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education; 

H.R.  5456.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  former  owners  thereof; 

HJt.  7532.  An  act  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  funds  received 
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by  the  Post  Office  Department  from  pay- 
ments for  damage  to  personal  property,  and 
for  other  piirposes; 

H  Ji.  7866.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

H.R.  8434.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  a  cer- 
tain parcel  of  land  to  the  city  of  Mount 
Shasta.  Calif. : 

H  Jl.  9736.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  certain  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  State  forestry  work,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H Jl.  10374.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  reduce  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
banks  for  cooperatives; 

HJl.  10986.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  amorphous  graphite; 

HJl.  11032.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  92,187  relating  to  the  badge  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion; 

HJl.  11033.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  55.398  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary;  and 

H.R.  11034.  An  act  granting  a  renewal  of 
patent  No.  54.296  relating  to  the  badge  of  the 
American  Legion. 

On  June  27,  1962: 

H.R.  7723.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(a) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
increasing  per  diem  rates  and  to  provide  re- 
imbursement under  certain  circumstances 
for  actual  expenses  incident  to  travel;   and 

H.R.  11743.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  in  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended. 

On  June  28.  1962 : 

HJl.  8291.  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  assisUnce  ren- 
dered to  certain  migrants  and  refugees; 

HJl.  8773.  An  act  to  amend  section  265. 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016).  relating  to  lump- 
sum readjustment  payments  for  members  of 
the  reserve  components  who  are  Involuntarily 
released  from  active  duty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJl.  11879.  An  act  to  provide  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  corporate  normal -tax 
rate  and  of  certain  excise -tax  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  July  1. 1962: 

HJl.  10095.  An  act  to  continue  xmtll  the 
close  of  June  30.  1963,  the  suspension  of 
duties  for  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  11990.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary Increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for    the   fiscal    year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  2.  1962: 

H.R.  3444.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  adjusting,  de- 
ferring, and  canceling  certain  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  project. 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10459.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  39  acres  of  Minnesota  Chippewa 
tribal  land  on  the  Pond  du  Lac  Indian  Res- 
ervation to  the  SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  Church, 
Sawyer,  Minn.;  and 

H.R.  11057.  An  4ct  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  on  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Reservation  in  trust  for 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina, 

On  July  3,  1962: 

H.R.  12061.  An    act    to   extend    the   Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  9,  1962: 

H.R.  9822.  An  act  to  provide  that  lands 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  national 


forest  acquired  under  section  8  of  the  act 
of  June  28.  1934,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
315g),  may  be  added  to  the  national  forest. 
On  July  10,  1962: 

H.R.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.; 

Hit.  8031.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  in  order  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  cer- 
tain regulatory  authority  over  television  re- 
ceiving apparatus; 

HJt.  8045.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Hydrographlc  Office  to  U.S.  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic  Office; 

H.R.  8982.  An  act  authorizing  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Rio  Orande  at 
or  near  Heath  Crossing.  Tex.; 

H.R.  9883.  An  act  to  authorize  the  San 
Benito  International  Bridge  Co..  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Orande  near  Los  Indlos.  Tex., 
and  to  authorize  the  Starr-Camargo  Bridge 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Rio 
Grande  City,  Tex.;  and 

H.R.  11221.  An  act  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (37  U.S.C.  252),  to  increase  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  1,  1961,  as  "National  Public  Works 
Week." 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ELBERT  S. 
BRIGHAM 

Mr.  STAFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  report  that  the  Honor- 
able Elbert  S.  Brigham,  Congressman 
at  large  from  Vermont  from  1925  to 
1931,  died  in  St.  Albans,  Vt..  July  5.  Mr. 
Brigham  was  a  champion  of  the  dairy 
industry  throughout  his  career  as  a  poli- 
tician, businessman,  and  farmer.  His 
professional  interest  in  the  industry  was 
crowned  in  1961  when  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  credited  him  with  "the 
greatest  achievement  in  all  dairy  breed- 
ing history"  for  his  innumerable  records 
of  milk  production  with  Jersey  cattle. 

Mr.  Brigham  contributed  very  impor- 
tantly to  the  progress  of  the  State  of 
Vermont.  As  Vermont's  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  he  helped  promote  the 
transformation  of  dairying  from  a  local 
industry  to  the  present  commercial  in- 
dustry on  a  regional  level.  In  his  capac- 
ity £is  chairman  of  the  State  advisory 
banking  board  during  the  national  de- 
pression of  the  1930'8,  he  was  credited 
with  leading  Vermont  banks  through  the 
banking  crisis.    Later,  as  just  compen- 


sation for  his  confidence  and  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  economy  when  it  was  in 
trouble,  he  became  president  of  a  bank 
and  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  contribution  of  Mr.  Brigham  to 
the  dairy  people  of  this  country  will  not 
shortly  be  forgotten.  He  was  both  an 
agent  on  their  behalf  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  a  scientist  on  their  behalf  in 
the  field  of  breeding  and  milk  produc- 
tion. It  is  rare  indeed  when  the  capac- 
ity for  individual  creation  and  for  group 
leadership  exists  in  the  same  person. 
He  was  a  most  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House  for  three  terms.  He  will 
be  deeply  missed  by  all  Vermonters,  in- 
deed by  all  Americans. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  IMPASSE 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  know  of  my 
Interest  in  educational  matters.  May  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
3,567  school  boards  are  now  attempting 
to  prepare  their  budgets  for  the  coming 
year.  They  find  it  quite  difficult  to  do  so, 
because  included  in  this  appropriation 
logjam  is  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  in  which  money  was 
added  to  pay  those  schoolboards  100  cents 
on  the  dollar  instead  of  91  cents.  They 
are  having  difficulty  because  they  have 
not  received  their  portion  of  the  Federal 
funds.  I  am  wondering  why  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  Interrupt  the  present 
proceedings  and  take  up  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill;  at  least,  let 
us  finish  up  the  business  of  the  last 
session. 


SPECIAL  HIGHWAY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Highway  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate  until  1 
o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  PLEA  FOR  HARMONY 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  other  Members  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  apparent 
impasse  between  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  in  general 
and  their  respective  and  respected  chair- 
men in  particular. 


Their  dispute  over  what  appears  to  be 
essentially  procedural  matters  threatens 
to  lead  us  to  a  situation  In  which  nu- 
merous Federal  employees  will  face  pay- 
less  paydays. 

It  is  easy  to  become  sarcastic  and  even 
to  resort  to  ridicule  as  some  editorial 
writers  have  already  done.  However,  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  holding  deep 
esteem  for  the  contributions  of  these  two 
chairmen  to  the  legislative  history  of  the 
United  States,  my  mood  is  one  of  regret 
at  the  bitter  squabble  that  has  erupted 
between  them.  Together  they  have  lived 
167  years  and  served  their  constituents 
and  their  Nation  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress for  90  years. 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  VS.  Congress  I 
hope  that  they  will  not  consider  it  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  urge  them  to  com- 
pose their  differences  which  are  holding 
the  Congress  up  to  public  denunciation, 
and  which  can  have  an  ultimate  damag- 
ing effect  ui>on  our  Nation. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  waiting  in  vain 
for  Monbers  with  more  seniority  than  I 
to  make  this  plea.  Now  I  feel  impelled 
to  do  so  myself.  This  problem  is  a 
greater  om-  that  that  of  merely  "saving 
face." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  entreat  the  two  chair- 
men and  the  committees  which  they 
head  to  pu';  an  end  to  a  situation  which 
is  fast  becoming  intolerable.  This  is  a 
plea  for  hj^rmony. 


TEI£TAR  SPACE  COMMUNICATION 
SATELLITE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  || 

The  SPI'AKER;  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBICRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  eve- 
ning the  first  joint  public  and  private 
space  venture  roared  oflf  the  launching 
pad  to  the  successful  orbiting  of  the 
Telstar  space  communications  satellite. 

Yesterdaj'  evening  I  am  sure  millions 
of  America.'is  felt  their  heart  swell  with 
pride  as  mine  did  when  the  American 
flag  appeared  on  their  television  sets  and 
the  national  anthem  played — both  being 
relayed  back  to  .earth  by  the  Telstar 
satellite. 

Word  was  soon  received  that  Prance 
was  picking  up  the  same  television  pro- 
gram that  we  here  In  America  were  view- 
ing. Latei  Great  Britain  joined  the 
United  Stains  and  Prance.  A  new  age 
commenced  in  the  field  of  world  com- 
munication;;. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prospect  of  trans- 
atlantic television  Is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  recent  events  which  point  to 
the  resurgence  of  Western  initiative  and 
the  strengtliening  of  bonds  within  the 
free  world.  This  year  began  by  the 
European  Common  Market  passing  the 
point  of  no  return  by  its  adoption  of  a 
common  farm  policy.  The  year  pro- 
gressed as  Great  Britain  commenced  seri- 
ous negotiations  to  join  its  European 
neighbors  in  a  common  future.  Soviet 
and  Chinese  farm  failures  came  to  light 
while  Russlii,  China,  and  Albania  drove 


rifts  In  Communist  solidarity,  all  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  free  world's  prestige. 
Last  month  this  House  swept  onto  the 
world  stage  a  new  philosophy  of  free 
world  trade  by  its  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  Yesterday  the  vision 
appeared  that  men  everywhere  may  soon 
become  acquainted  in  their  own  living 
rooms  through  the  medium  of  global 
television. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  war  ejontinues, 
but  without  its  familiar  staleness.  The 
prospect  exists  to  make  of  the  world's 
free  nations  a  family  of  nations.  Al- 
ready, on  at  least  two  occasions  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  further  this  end — by  our 
passage  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  To- 
day, we  have  another  opportunity  sus  we 
begin  voting  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  am  entirely  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  House  will  pass  this  bill  and 
maintain  our  Initiative  in  the  battle  to 
make  the  world  free. 

Yesterday,  we  dramatized  to  the  world 
the  benefits  of  Western  civilization  by 
the  commencement  of  world  television. 
Today,  we  must  not  lose  our  ingenuity  by 
falling  to  exploit  our  advantages. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  rejwrts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL   REQUEST 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  death  of  a  former  Member, 
that  my  remarks  may  precede  the  other 
remarks  thus  far  made  in  the  House 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  is  glad  the  gentleman  made 
the  request,  and  may  the  Chair  suggest 
to  Members  when  they  are  announcing 
the  death  of  a  former  Member  that  they 
advise  the  Chair  since  the  Chair  would 
like  to  recognize  them  first,  as  soon  as 
possible  sifter  the  House  meets,  so  that 
they  could  be  the  first  Member  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Chair. 


ACTlVlilES  AND  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS OF  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
<H.  DOC.  NO.  468) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
report  on  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  period  of 
October  1,  1960,  through  Jime  30,  1961. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  these  reports  since  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  establishing 
that  agency,  and  supplements,  in  more 
detail,  my  annual  report  of  January  31, 
1962,  which  covered  some  of  the  same 
time  period  and  reported  on  all  agencies 
with  responsibilities  in  the  national  ef- 
fort in  aeronautics  and  space. 

Since  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  has  made 
substantial  strides  toward  meeting  our 
new  and  more  ambitious  aeronautics  and 
space  goals.  This  noteworthy  progress, 
supported  by  the  Congress,  contributed 
to  American  leadership  in  many  signifi- 
cant aspects  in  space  accomplishments 
and  has  laid  substantial  foundation  for 
greater  successes  in  the  future. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  July  11.  1962. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  150] 

AUord  Hardy  Shelley 

Bennett,  Mich.  Hoffman.  Mich.  Shipley 

Blltch  HoUneld  Short 

BoggB  Koran  Slack 

Boykin  Icbord,  Mo.  Smith.  Miss. 

Cellar  Kearns  Spence 

Coad  Kowalskl  Taber 

Collier  McSween  Thompson,  La. 

Curtis,  Mass.  Peterson  Thomberry 

Davis.  Tenn.  Pfost  Tollefson 

Diggs  Powell  Utt 

Dlngell  Riley  Yates 

Flood  Roberts,  Ala.  Zelenko 

Frazler  Rostenkowskl 

Gray  Saund 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU.  391 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tlie  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  11921)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  th(;  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HM.  11921,  with 
Mr.  Mn.Ls  in  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Cwnmlt- 
tee  roee  on  Monday,  July  9,  1962.  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] had  47  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] 
had  36  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1962. 

This  legislation  has  been  considered  at 
length  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Each  Executive  request  was  re- 
viewed thoroughly,  revised  where  neces- 
sary and  approved  when  considered  by 
the  committee  to  be  consistent  with  our 
national  security  and  interests. 

As  was  stated  by  our  eminent  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  total  authori2ation  for  fis- 
cal 1963  requested  by  the  Executive  was 
reduced  by  $210  million.  In  addition, 
the  committee  cut  the  authorization  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  $600  million. 
In  all,  the  President's  request  for  new 
authorization  was  reduced  by  $810 
million. 

I  am  mentioning  these  cuts  to  show 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  tried  to  pare  this  program  to  the 
bone.  The  committee  does  not  grant  an 
authorization  simply  because  the  request 
is  advanced  urgently  by  the  Executive. 

In  spite  of  these  cuts,  the  committee 
Is  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  foreign  aid  program — as  proposed  to 
be  authorized  for  the  coming  year — is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  secxirity  of  our 
Nation  and  to  the  attainment  of  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  short  time  al- 
lotted to  me  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
the  criticisms  and  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  There  are  those, 
for  example,  who  ask  why  our  present 
foreign  assistance  programs  are  not 
tailored  to  the  Marshall  plan  type  of  aid. 
Some  of  those  who  ask  this  question 
were  among  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Marshall  plan  when  that  initial  step 
in  economic  assistance  wm  first  pro- 
posed. But  the  tremendous  success  of 
that  program  has  caused  skeptics  to 
change  their  tune.  It  is  ironic  that  those 
who  said  'Why  have  a  Marshall  plan?" 
bftck  in  1947  are  often  the  same  persons 
who  today  are  saying.  "Why  not  have  a 
Marshall  plan  type  of  assistance  now?" 
The  answer  ia  dear.  Marshall  plan  aid 
was  tailored  to  assist  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  developed  countries,  ravaged  by 
war.  The  present  foreign  aid  program, 
the  Act  for  International  Development,  is 
tailored  to  first,  helping  underdeveloped 
countries;  second,  providing  means  by 
which  we.  in  cooperation  with  our  allies. 
can  find  the  best  methods  to  assist  and 
aid  the  nations  which  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  opposition  to  international  ag- 
gression; and  third,  winning  the  cold 
war. 

Opponents  of  this  program  often  con- 
tend, for  instance,  that  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  we  have  spent  close 
to  $100  billion  on  foreign  aid,  and  that 
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most  of  that  money  "has  been  poured 
down  the  ratholes  of  the  world." 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case? 

To  begin.  It  la  true  that  our  foreign 
aid  expenditures  from  1946  through  1961 
amounted  to  some  $90  billion.  This  is, 
however,  less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  over  this  same  period. 
I  woiild  like  to  break  down  and  identify 
for  what  programs  the  $90  billion  of  for- 
eign assistance  was  expended.  Roughly 
it  can  be  classified  into  three  categories. 
mhjtaxt  aid 

Of  this  total,  one-third — or  approxi- 
mately $30  billion — was  spent  on  mili- 
tary assistance:  to  build  up  the  defenses 
of  Western  Europe  against  Russian  ag- 
gression prior  to  the  time  when  those 
free  nations  could  afford  their  own  mili- 
tary expenditures,  to  follow  up  on  the 
Marshall  plan  economic  aid,  to  help 
crush  Commimist  subversion  In  Europe, 
to  arm  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  independence,  and 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  South 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Nationalist  China,  and 
other  allies. 

Is  money  spent' on  the  collective  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  money  poured 
down  a  rathole?    I  do  not  believe  so. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  that 
money  may  have  been  wasted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most  glar- 
ing abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  have  been  found  in 
the  military  part  of  that  undertaking. 
But  Just  so  that  we  may  keep  a  sense  of 
proportion  about  the  problem  o'  waste. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have 
also  wasted  millions  of  dollars  on  our 
own  Defense  Department  expenditures: 
on  work  stoppages  at  missile  and  other 
military  bases;  on  exorbitant  profits  al- 
lowed certain  defense  manufacturers; 
on  inadequate  budgetary  controls,  in- 
efficient procurement,  duplication  and 
other  abuses;  on  the  production  of  mili- 
tary hardware  which  becomes  obsolete 
the  minute  it  comes  off  the  production 
line;  on  research  and  development  which 
does  not  result  in  workable  defense  proj  - 
ects;  and.  In  many  other  ways. 

No  one  likes  waste — not  any  of  us  have 
ever  condoned  it  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  I  have  fought  waste  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures  ever  since  my  first 
election  to  public  office,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  it  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  w«  should  condemn  a  whole 
prr>gram  because  It  had  suffered  from 
shortcomings. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  In  our 
effort  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  the 
foreign  military,  aid  program.  But  we 
must  also  remember  that,  with  the  help 
of  that  program,  the  free  world  has 
been  able  to  build  an  armor  of  defenses 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Communist 
empire — stretching  from  Korea  In  the 
Far  East,  through  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East,  to  the  northwest 
reaches  of  Europe  in  the  West. 

This  network  of  free  world  defenses 
has  been  vitally  instrumental  in  dis- 
couraging overt  Communist  aggression, 
and  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
independent  nations  of  the  free  world. 

We  must  also  remember  that,  during 
the  past  15  years,  we  have  spent  $555 
bilJion  for  our  own  Department  of  De- 


fense expenditxu-es — an  amount  18  times 
as  large  as  the  sum  of  our  foreign  mili- 
tary aid.  And  I  doubt  that  we  have 
gotten  18  times  as  much  security  out 
of  those  expenditures  as  we  have  re- 
ceived for  our  foreign  military  aid  pro- 
gram. 

rOOD    AND 
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Approximately  another  third  or  $30 
billion  of  our  foreign  assistance  has  been 
spent  on  immediate  post-World  War  n 
hunger  relief;  on  Public  Law  480  food- 
stuffs to  help  fight  hunger  on  which  com- 
munism thrives;  and  on  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  for  commercial -tjrpe  projects 
which  will  be  repaid  In  dollars. 

The  Public  Law  480  program,  while 
providing  a  method  of  sharing  our  farm 
surplxises  with  other  nations,  has  also 
furnished  a  major  basis  for  underwriting 
the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer. 

Would  the  critics  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  prefer  to  have  seen  our  abun- 
dant crops  plowed  under?  Or  burned? 
Consiuned  by  vermin?  Or  dumped  into 
the  sea?  Or  have  the  xmused  food  pile 
up,  increasing  the  already  heavy  storage 
costs? 

SCONOmC     KSCOVZST     ANB    DCVKLOPMDfT 

The  remaining  $30  billion  has  been 
spent  on  direct  economic  assistance. 
One -half  of  it— $15  bniion— went  Into 
the  Marshall  plan  for  the  economic  re- 
covery of  Western  Eiu-ope.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, only  about  $3  billion  has  been 
allocated  for  economic  development  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  In  the 
form  of  development  loans  and  technical 
assistance. 

We  should  note  that  much  of  this  $30 
billion — as  well  as  much  of  the  $60  billion 
I  have  been  talking  about  prevlouiUy — 
was  spent  right  here  In  the  United 
States. 

In  the  process  of  helping  other  free 
nations,  our  foreign  aid  program  also 
helped  to  create  Jobs  for  Americans  and 
to  stimulate  oiu*  own  economic  growth. 

WHAT  HAS  TRX  PmOGKAM  ACHUCVKUT 

What  has  this  program  achieved? 
Has  it  l)een  a  failure,  as  some  critics  con- 
tend? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  look  at  Western 
Europe.  Has  the  Marshall  plan  failed? 
One  look  at  the  prosperity,  and  con- 
tinuing independence,  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  is  convincing  that  the 
Marshall  plan  has  been  a  notable  suc- 
cess. 

And  what  about  the  rest  of  the  world? 

It  does  not  require  any  special  genius 
to  see  that  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  instrumental  In  stopping  the  march 
of  communism. 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  are  free  to- 
day—largely because  of  our  help. 

South  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and 
many  other  countries  on  the  Iwrders  of 
the  Communist  empire  have  not  been 
drawn  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

And  of  the  40-some  new  countries  that 
have  come  into  being  since  World  War 
n.  not  one  has  succumbed  to  commu- 
nism In  spite  of  the  heavy  flow  of  Soviet 
agents,  infiltrators,  and  rubles. 

These  are  concrete,  positive  achieve- 
ments. And  our  aid  has  helped  to  pro- 
duce them. 


In  my  opinion  the  most  vital  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  are  those  which 
are  most  controversial;  that  is,  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  allo<:atlon  to  the  President  of 
discretionary  authority  to  deal  with 
communism  In  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  On  March  13,  1961,  in  pro- 
posing this  program  for  Latin  America, 
President  K«  nnedy  stated  its  purpose 
would  be —  Ij 

To  demonstrate  *  '*  *  that  man's  unsatis- 
fied aspirations  for  economic  progress  an^ 
social  Justice  can  b«st  be  achieved  by  free- 
men working  within  a  framework  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 


This  is  a  noble  and,  insofar  as  Latin 
America  is  concerned,  an  urgent  pur- 
pose. To  achieve  it,  we  have  committed 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Alliance's  ex- 
istence, U.S.  assistance  amounting  to 
slightly  over  $1  bilUon.  This  aid  came 
from  several  sources.  It  consisted  of 
loans  and  grants  authorized  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  by  the  1960  Latin 
American  economic  development  legis- 
lation. It  also  consisted  of  credits  ex- 
tended by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  of 
food-for-peace  programs,  and  of  other 
U.S.  efforts. 

WHT    A   SEPAKA1-X   THXC   rOB   THK   ALUANCE    FOB 
PBOCBES8? 

A  question  may  be  asked  at  this  point: 
"Why  a  sepurate  title  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress'  Cant  the  assistance  be 
extended  to  the  Alliance  under  the  de- 
velopment grants  and  development  loans 
provisions  of  the  existing  law?" 

The  answer  is,  "Yes,  we  can  provide 
aid  and  support  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
under  the  law  presently  in  effect." 

The  President  believes,  however,  that 
it  Is  Important  to  highlight  this  historic 
undertaking,  and  to  set  it  somewhat 
apart  from  tlie  remainder  of  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's view,  .should  have  its  own  statu- 
tory foundation  and  framework. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
given  this  matter  careful  and  thorough 
study.  While  cutting  down  the  Presi- 
dent's authorization  request,  the  com- 
mittee has  agreed  with  him  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  should  have  its 
own  statutory  framework. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  the  inclusion 
of  secUon  105  in  the  blU  before  the 
House.  II 

AU4ANCI  roa  nosaUs  a  LON«>TnM  vNoca- 
TMcnra 

One  of  th«)  factors  which  influenced 
the  committee's  decision  is  the  fact  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  promises  to  be 
a  long-term  undertaking:  long  term  in 
the  sense  that  its  objectives — social 
justice,  econOTnlc  development  and 
political  democracy  for  all  the  people  of 
Latin  America — will  not  be  attained 
overnight.  | 

POWZR   TO    DKAL    WITH    CXSMMTTNIST-DOMINATKD 
COVNTBIBS 

In  considering  the  question  of  giving 
the  President  discretionary  power  to 
deal  with  Communist-dominated  coim- 
trles  when  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest 


to  do  so,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
In  a  global,  unrelenting  struggle  with 
communism.  We  are  trying  to  defeat 
them  while  protecting  our  own  security. 
We  cannot  fight  effectively  If  we  are 
going  to  tie  one  hand  behind  our  back, 
draw  a  circle  around  the  Communist - 
dominated  countries,  and  In  effect  say  to 
the  Soviet  Union:  "This  Is  your  area. 
You  can  keep  It.  We  are  writing  off 
these  people.  We  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  to  make  it  hard  for  you  to 
communize  them.  You  do  what  you 
want  to  with  them.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them." 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  too  few 
people  have  given  sufficient  thought  to 
the  problem  of  our  relations  with  the 
Communist-dominated  countries.  Those 
who  have  considered  this  problem  ob- 
jectively will  not  disagree  with  what  I 
have  said.  The  conclusions  are  perti- 
nent and  logical.  They  apply  especially 
to  countries  such  as  Poland,  whose 
people  are  living  under  communist  domi- 
nation through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  was  in  Poland  last  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  traveled  some 
2,000  miles  in  that  country  by  automo- 
bile. I  spoke  to  many  people  on  farms, 
in  villages,  in  towns  and  cities.  I  spoke 
to  workers,  to  shopkeepers,  to  civil  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  regime. 

I  came  away  from  Poland  convinced 
that  assistance  extended  to  that  country 
during  recent  years  has  benefited  the 
subjected  Polish  people.  It  has  helped 
maintain  a  l>ond  of  friendship  between 
the  people  of  Poland  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  it 
has  tended  to  lessen  Poland's  dependence 
on  her  Communist  neighbors. 

I  believe  these  developments  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
helpful  to  the  attainment  of  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

NEUTBALIZING   TDOOSLAVIA 

In  the  instance  of  Yugoslavia,  we  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  free  world  received  through 
the  break  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Russia.  Because  of  Tito's  support  of  a 
course  Independent  of  Moscow,  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  gained 
significant  political  and  strategic  ad- 
vantages. Soviet  power  was  rolled  back 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  from  Italy's 
northeastern  border.  Austria's  southern 
boundary  was  freed  of  Soviet  control. 
Greece  was  saved  from  Communist  over- 
throw when  Yugoslavia  closed  its  borders 
to  Red  guerrillas.  The  explosive  Trieste 
question  was  quieted. 

We  know  of  these  strateclo  ad- 
vantages, but  have  we  considered  the 
strategic  disadvantages  which  might  be- 
fall us  should  Yugoslavia  be  thrust  back 
Into  the  Communist  camp?  Have  we 
thought  through  the  consequences  should 
"Yugoslavia  Join  the  Warsaw  Pact,  per- 
haps because  of  rejection  by  the  West? 
It  Is  my  belief  that  the  aid  we  might  give 
to  Tito  is  small  cost  Indeed  to  neutralize 
Tito's  32  divisions.  When  we  consider 
the  strategic  E>ositlon  of  Yugoslavia  in 
Europe,  its  common  borders  with  Austria. 
Italy,  and  Greece,  it  becomes  evident  that 
keeping  Yugoslavia  nonhostile  to  the 
West  is  eminently  desirable.  Whatever 
the  United  States  might  give  In  assist- 


ance to  Yugoslavia  In  order  to  keep  that 
country  nonhostile  would  be  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  compared  to  maintaining 
adequate  defenses  in  Europe  against  an 
aggressive  and  antagonistic  Yugoslavia. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
that  aid  given  to  Yugoslavia  for  over  a 
decade  has  not  resulted  in  significant 
moves  away  from  basic  Communist  doc- 
trine. That  is  true.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  one  does  not  learn  to  swim  within 
a  certain  nimiber  of  lessons.  For  1 
individual  it  might  take  2  lessons,  for 
another  15.  If  the  Yugoslavs  have  not 
yet  become  convinced  by  our  aid  that 
communism  is  bankrupt  as  an  economic 
and  political  philosophy  and  that  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise  Is  the  true  way 
of  man,  let  us  not  be  impatient. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  more  lessons  in 
U.S.  assistance  will  teach  that  country 
to  swim,  as  it  were,  with  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  To  stop  trying  to  teach 
Yugoslavia  at  this  point  is.  In  my 
opinion,  a  step  backward  in  the  foreign 
policy  that  we  have  maintained  through 
two  Democratic  and  one  Republican 
administrations. 

rOREIGN    An)    PBOGBAM    IMPORTAfrf    TO    THE 
rUTURE   OF    rRECDOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  impartial  observer  of  the  history  of 
our  time,  and  of  the  history  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program,  can  deny 
the  unprecedented  accomplishments  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  aid  program  on  an  overall  basis 
has  been — and  continues  to  be — effective 
and  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  the  declared  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy  to  help 
create  a  world  of  stable,  free,  and  in- 
dependent countries,  willing  and  able  to 
meet  their  own  problems  in  peace  and 
freedom. 

The  foreign  aid  program  as  authorized 
in  this  bill  before  us  today  is  a  vital,  in- 
tegral arm  of  that  policy.  It  is  important 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world.  It  deserves  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  the  Congress. 

I  earnestly  urge  prompt  and  over- 
whelming House  approval  of  H.R.  11921. 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Sbsly-BrownI. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Congress  Is  going  to  pass  this  year 
a  foreign  aid  bill  as  this  Congress  and 
its  predecessors  have  done  aaoh  year  be- 
ginning In  1947. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  bill,  H.R. 
11921,  in  substantially  the  form  in  which 
we  now  are  considering  It.  because  in  my 
judtment  and  that  of  most  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  it  represents  another  step  for- 
ward along  the  path  down  which  we 
started  last  year.  It  is  a  bill  which  Im- 
plements the  constructive  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  as  a  result 
of  its  investigations  Into  the  details  of 
the  worldwide  mutual  security  and  for- 
eign assistance  program. 

This  bill  Introduces  a  number  of  Im- 
provements In  foreign  aid  procedures, 
particularly  tightening  up  on  the  obliga- 
tion and  hoarding  of  funds.    Much  has 
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been  done  to  prevent  waste  and  the  ap- 
propriation and  expenditvire  of  funds 
unnecessarily.  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  since  most  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  agreed  that  a  mutual 
security  program  is  essential  in  order  to 
win  the  cold  war,  we  are  able  to  assure 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  that  they 
are  getting  a  better  bargain  in  foreign 
aid. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  committee  and  its  staff  in 
riding  herd  on  this  program,  waste  has 
not  yet  been  entirely  eliminated.  Con- 
tinuous and  close  scrutiny  of  foreign 
assistance  operations  must  be  main- 
tained, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  including  its  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  can  be  depended  upon 
not  to  relax  its  vigilance  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Nearly  every  Member  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  of  every 
district  in  the  country,  approve  to  an 
overwhelming  degree  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  cold  war  strategy,  which 
has  been  carried  forward  under  three 
Presidents.  Mutual  secxirity  programs 
and  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  friendly  nations  are  an  important  part 
of  this  strategy. 

Every  poll  which  has  been  taken,  so  far 
as  I  know,  supports  this,  conclusion. 
Every  election  in  which  mutual  security 
has  been  an  issue  has  brought  a  deci- 
sion which  affirmed  it. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  recognize  that  winning  the 
cold  war  is  the  only  acceptable  solution 
to  the  problems  which  we  face.  They  are 
ready  to  pay  whatever  costs  and  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary.  There 
is  no  politics  in  this.  It  is  good  Ameri- 
canism. It  Is  good  protection.  It  is  hu- 
man! tarianism,  on  a  global  scale.  It  is 
the  best  insiirance  for  peace  in  the  world. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  spend  the 
money  which  we  provide  for  foreign  as- 
sistance more  wisely,  indeed,  more  fru- 
gally. It  is  proposed  to  establish  and 
to  extend  procedures  xmder  which  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  each  yesur  the 
taxpayers  will  be  able  to  expect  an  in- 
creasingly better  bargain  in  their  foreign 
aid  expenditures. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  a  program  for  foreign 
assistance  in  which  he  asked  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  provide  him 
with  a  blank  check  for  expenditures  cov- 
ering a  period  of  5  years,  and  authoriz- 
ing the  spenders  for  foreign  aid  to  tap 
the  Treasury  almost  at  will  .within  the 
confines  of  the  blanket  authorization. 

Congress  would  not  buy  that  proposal. 
We  recognized  the  validity  and  the  econ- 
omy of  long-term  commitments.  In  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  however, 
there  was  no  blank  check.  Congress  pro- 
vided that,  in  foreign  aid,  as  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  we 
would  continue  to  operate  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  with  appropriations  made  year 
by  year  under  the  provisions  of  long- 
term  obligations,  if  needed,  but,  in  any 
event,  only  after  review  by  Congress  of 
the  fiscal  health  of  the  continuing 
programs. 
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It  was  a  vitally  important  policy  de- 
cision. Experience  even  in  1  year  has 
proven  that  it  was  a  wise  one. 

The  bill  now  before  us  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  for  carrying  forward  the 
foreign  assistance  program  and  contains 
a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  to  certain 
other  laws  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  HJl. 
11921  authorizes  additional  appropri- 
ations of  almost  $2  billion — actually 
$1,914,400.000 — for  the  coming,  or  rather 
the  now  current  fiscal  year,  also  $600 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
the  fiscal  years  of  1964,  1965,  and  1966. 

CX  the  total  appropriation  of  $4,878,- 
500,000  requested  by  the  President  and 
contained  in  this  bill,  $2,753,100,000  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

There  are  unexpended  balances  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  which  are  esti- 
mated, for  military  and  nonmilitary  uses, 
of  $6.6  billion.  These  unexpended  bal- 
ances are  available  only  to  meet  obliga- 
tions already  incurred.  They  are  not 
available  to  move  the  program  forward 
through  the  buying  of  more  goods  and 
services.  New  or  imobligated  funds  in 
additional  amounts  would  be  required  to 
achieve  this. 

There  are  other  programs  of  foreign 
assistance  at  work,  which  are  not  covered 
in  this  legislation,  nor  are  funds  needed 
or  requested  in  this  bill.  Examples  of 
these  are  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  sales  of  surplxis  agricultural  com- 
modities. These  and  all  other  foreign 
assistance  programs  have  foreign  policy 
objectives.  But  they  do  not  take  the 
place  of  the  foreign  aid  program  as  de- 
fined in  this  bill  and  the  existing  laws 
which  it  amends  and  extends.  In  many 
cases  they  complement  the  foreign  aid 
program  dealt  with  here. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  worldwide  scope,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  fiscal  side  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  compares  favorably  with 
Uiat  of  other  Government  agencies.  In 
many  cases  it  is  decidedly  better. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  although 
contributing  to  the  balance-of-pa3mients 
problem,  is  not  a  decisive  factor  in  this 
serious  situation.  The  reason  is  that 
most  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  are 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  funds,  82  percent  are 
spent  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  73  percent  of  economic  aid 
funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment— AID — has  set  as  its  goal  for  the 
near  future  the  expenditure  of  80  per- 
cent of  its  funds  directly  in  the  United 
States. 

Foreign  aid  procurement  is  established 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  in  the 
United  States.  Procurement  in  the  19 
principal  industrial  nations  of  the  world, 
our  competitors  in  world  markets,  is 
prohibited  in  all  but  a  few  special  situa- 
tions. 

The  statement  has  been  made  by  some 
of  those  who  do  not  favor  this  legislation 
tliat  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  bill. 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  condemnation. 
It  is  an  endorsement  of  the  accelerating 
success  of  the  program  that  was  begun. 


by  authorization  of  this  Congress,  last 
year. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  take  an- 
other step  forward. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [  Mr.  HarshaI  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
use  this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  noticed  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  that  Mexico 
will  use  new  funds  from  this  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  to  raise  farm 
products  to  export  to  Cuba.  As  far  as  I 
can  find  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
prevent  any  of  these  countries  we  In- 
tend to  aid  from  using  the  money  to  pro- 
duce products  and  then  trade  or  ship 
them  to  Cuba.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
There  is  no  such  limitation  in  this  bill. 
If  we  help  their  agriculture  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  what  they  do  with  the  product. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  the  committee  was 
any  consideration  given  to  encouraging 
these  countries  who  receive  our  aid  or 
generosity  to  not  use  them  to  benefit 
Cuba  directly,  and  to  join  with  us  in  the 
embargo  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Basically,  most  of  the 
countries  that  receive  assistance  imder 
this  legislation  to  improve  agricultural 
production  use  it  to  help  feed  the  people 
of  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Further  in  the  arUcle 
I  see  that  the  $20  million  loan  Is  only  a 
start,  that  it  is  to  be  at  least  $60  million, 
and  that  part  of  the  money  is  to  be  used 
to  clear  off  land  that  is  now  Jungle,  and 
also  to  construct  a  dam  to  irrigate  land 
that  is  now  arid,  to  raise  com  and  wheat, 
which  is  in  such  surplus  in  this  coun- 
try. I  can  hardly  justify  such  action  to 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
lying on  a  news  report.  The  result  of 
the  negotiations  carried  on  between  the 
two  Presidents  have  not  been  announced 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain  1. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  discuss 
briefly  one  aspect  of  our  military  assist- 
ance program  which  is  most  disturbing 
to  me  and  which  I  feel  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  pro- 
curement by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  of  Japanese  manufactured  ve- 
hicles for  our  southeast  Asian  allies. 
While  I  have  had  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram for  some  time,  I  was  surprised 
indeed  to  learn  recently  of  the  tremen- 
dous scope  of  this  procurement.  The 
director  of  the  program  has  just  ad- 
vised me  that  78.596  vehiclec  have  been 
procvu-ed  since  1957  at  a  total  cost  of 
$223,705,110  and  I  am  further  informed 
that  this  is  not  the  end  and  that  we  are 
currently  negotiating  for  the  production 
and  delivery  of  Japanese  produced 
trucks  during  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired between  1957  and  today.  That  is 
a  bit  of  history.    Nor  do  I  feel  that  the 


course  of  this  vehicle  procurement  pro- 
gram will  be  altered  for  fiscal  years  1963 
and  1964  ))ecauee  of  my  comments  here 
today.  Ncdietheless,  I  feel  that  tt  is  well 
that  we  reflect  a  bit  about  this  pro-am 
and  whet^irr  or  not  Its  further  extension 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  Stites. 

In  recent  correspondence  with  the  Di- 
rector of  om-  military  assistance  program 
and  /\rmy  procurement  authorities,  I 
have  been  laid  that  the  initial  decision 
to  purchase  vehicles  In  Japan  was  influ- 
enced by  a  variety  of  factors :  That  these 
vehicles  were  no  tonger  in  production  In 
the  United  States;  that  the  retooling  in 
U.S.  factories  for  this  purpose  would  be 
excessive  in  cost;  that  certain  transpor- 
tation and  supply  problons  would  be 
created  if  U.S.  trucks  were  procured: 
that  Japanese  manufacturers  could  pro- 
duce these  vehicles  from  40  to  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  same 
vehicles  in  the  United  States;  and  that 
U.S.-own&J  Japanese  yen  could  be  used 
to  purchase  these  vehicles.  From  this 
om-respondence.  it  was  evident  that  the 
primary  consideration  was  the  alleged 
co6t  diffenmtial  between  Japanese-man- 
ufactured and  U.S.-mantifaictured  ve- 
hicles. 1 1 

Far  exa-Tiple,  1  was  told  that  a  Jap- 
anese jeep  could  be  purchased  for  $1,542 
and  that  a  U£. -manufactured  jeep 
would  cost  $3,103  delivered  in  Japan; 
that  a  2^-toii  truck  could  be  purchased 
in  Japan  for  $4,169.  while  a  comparable 
UB. -manufactured  truck  would  cost 
$10,280  d(!livered  in  Japan.  Without 
challenging  these  costs.  I  am  confident 
that  oerta  n  factors  have  not  been  con- 
sidered and  that  we  are.  in  fact,  com- 
paring iraiioompRrable  figures. 

If  we  are  to  compare  the  cost  of  a 
truck  we  purchase  in  Japan  with  the 
cost  of  a  truck  manufactured  in  the 
United  Stites.  is  it  not  fair  to  subtract 
from  the  D.S.  cost  the  added  tax  reve- 
nues whl<:h  the  US -produced  truck 
would  ha^e  sent  to  the  U.S.  Treasiur? 
For  Instance,  if  a  corporate  manufac- 
turer makes  a  proflt  of  $100  on  a  vehicle. 
52  percent,  of  the  profit — or  $52 — would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
our  income-tax  laws.  Likewise,  the  same 
is  true  for  all  suppliers  of  raw  material, 
subcontractors,  and  other  economic  ac- 
tivity generateid  by  the  manufacture  of 
a  truck  here  In  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  all  wages  paid  for  labor  are 
subject  to  Income  tax.  This  concept  was 
clearly  reflected  in  the  President's  own 
estimates  with  respect  to  the  budget  re- 
visions h<  requested  on  March  24,  1961. 
in  which  he  predicted  that  his  new 
spending  proposals — totaling  some  $2.3 
billions — would  create  additional  tax 
revenues  of  some  $iKK)  tniiiinn  or  about 
40  percent.  Thus,  m  effect,  every  dollar 
that  the  Federal  Oovemmmt  spends  in 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  yield 
about  40  cents  in  new  tax  revenues  re- 
sulting In  a  real  budget  effect  of  only  W 
cents  of  each  dollar  spent;  whereas  ev- 
ery dollar  that  the  Government  spends 
abroad — since  It  produces  no  new  tax 
revenues — ^bas  a  full  $1  budget  effect. 


In  this  sense  then,  a  U.S.  truck  priced 
at  $10,000  actually  costs  the  Federal 
Government  only  $6,000.  This  was  re- 
cently confirmed  for  me  by  the  staff  of 
our  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  only  untrue,  but  unfair  and 
m.isleading  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
truck  can,  in  fact,  be  acquired  fen*  half 
the  price  of  a  UjS. -manufactured  truck. 
Yet.  when  I  asked  the  Director  of  Mili- 
tary Assistance  whether  an  estimate 
could  be  made  of  the  amount  the  con- 
tract cost  the  U£.  vehicle  should  be  re- 
duced to  reflect  the  income  taxation  ac- 
cruing to  the  Federal  Govemmait  by 
virtue  of  the  production  of  such  veliicle 
in  the  United  States.  I  was  told  that  the 
I>irector  regretted  "that  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  have  the  informa- 
tion to  make  the  comparison"  I  sug- 
gested. It  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
such  a  comparison  has  not  been  part  of 
these  procurement  decisions,  and  what 
is  even  more  amazing  is  that  what  is 
true  of  the  procurement  decision  to  buy 
Japanese  trucks  apparoitly  must  also  be 
true  of  all  other  items  for  military  as- 
sistance. 

In  re^xmse  to  my  inquiry  regarding 
the  balanoe-of -payments  problem  posed 
by  this  procuremrnt.  I  was  informed  that 
U.S.-owned  yen  could  be  used  as  avail- 
able, making  no  mention  whether  any 
such  U.S. -owned  yen  had.  in  fact,  been 
used  for  this  purpo.se  but  leaving  one 
with  the  decided  impression  that  this 
was  the  case  and  that  such  UjS. -owned 
yen  had  been  used,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tenL  However,  in  answer  to  my  request 
for  fui  ther  information  as  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  U.S.  yen  used  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  since  the  ino^tkn  ol  this 
program  for  the  acquisition  of  Japanese 
vehicles,  the  Director  of  the  program 
acknowledged  that  "to  date  im  UJS.- 
owned  yen  have  been  used  for  these  pur- 
chases and  none  are  piesently  contem- 
plated." So  after  deliberately  trying  to 
mislead  me,  another  prime  justification 
for  this  procurement  evaporates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  amazed  and  irri- 
tated by  such  deceptive  tactics.  And  the 
failure  to  get  a  straight  statement  in  this 
Instance  can  only  lead  me  to  question  the 
vaUdlty  of  the  other  justifications  for 
this  procurement. 

Aiu>ther  f  £u:tor  that  cannot  be  ignored 
In  a  discussion  of  this  Japanese  procure- 
ment \s  the  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lem that  is  inherent  in  It  While  I  make 
no  claim  to  being  an  international  econ- 
omist and  cannot  advise  you  precisely  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  purchase  of  these 
78.596  Japanese  vehicles  on  our  gold  flow 
problems  during  recent  years.  I  feel  I  can 
safely  say  that  sending  $223  million — 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars — 
to  Japan  has  not  helped  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

For  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  sense  out  of  this  vehicle 
procurement  program,  but  I  am  still 
hopelessly  confused  as  to  the  reasoning 
behind  it.  But  Just  during  this  past 
week  came  the  climax  to  it  all :  The  press 
reports  emanating  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  our  Government  is  mak- 
ing efforts  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to 
Invest  in  building  factories  in  the  United 
States  to  manufacture  Japanese  prod- 


ucts for  sale  in  this  country  and  with  the 
program  being  billed  as  "Japanese  aid 
for  ttie  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States."  This  is  all  too  mixed  up  for  me 
to  comprehend  or  understand. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  realise  that 
nottiing  can  be  done  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  But  it  is  my  hope, 
Mr.  caiairman.  that  from  these  events 
we  can  learn  something  for  the  future 
and  Uiat  before  this  program  becomes 
welded  into  the  framework  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  with  continu- 
ing annual  appropriations,  the  commit- 
tees having  pertinent  jurisdiction  will 
give  this  program  another  good,  cold, 
hard  look  with  the  interest  of  the  U.S. 
Government  foremost  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  H/ilkt]. 

Mr.  HALET.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  here  today  another  extension 
of  the  great  global  giveaway.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  in  reahty  gravediggers  in 
lawmakers'  clothing.  What  we  are  pre- 
paring to  do  through  this  bill  is  to  dee^pen 
by  another  foot  or  two  the  grave  in 
which  the  dead  body  of  the  American 
economy  will  soon  lie — unless  we  awaken 
to  our  responsibilities — return  to  sanity 
and  face  reahty. 

I  am  certain  it  is  no  news  to  you  that 
the  able  investigators  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  recently  turned 
in  a  report  that  they  found  hoarding  of 
fimds.  wasteful  spending,  and  poor  ad- 
ministration in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
in  Korea,  in  Turkey,  azxl  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But.  if  this  is  news  to  you,  it  can  only 
be  routine  news.  Not  a  year  goes  by  but 
that  we  in  the  Congress  learn  from  our 
own  investigators,  and  from  the  con- 
fessions drawn  from  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  of  costly  misuses  of  for- 
eign aid  money.  We  know  this.  But  we 
do  nothing  about  it 

Billions  of  dollars  of  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  we  are  sworn  to  represent 
have  been  wasted  In  this  global  give- 
away. We  know  this,  but  annually  we 
continue  to  pwur  out  more  billions,  re- 
quested by  one  President  after  another. 
Annually  the  bad  practices,  sometimes 
outright  dishonest  practices,  are  exposed 
to  us.  deplored  and  denounced  by  us. 
But  in  some  form  or  other,  they  con- 
tinue. 

The  ooW  fact  is  that  our  foreign  aid 
prograr'.  is  on  so  vast  and  varied  a  scale 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  police  it  property. 
As  In  the  case  in  other  fields,  it  has  got- 
ten out  of  congressional  control,  lite 
fimds  for  it  could  be  cut  in  half  today 
without  impairing  any  actual  good  the 
program  can  accomplish.  If  It  can  ac- 
complish any  good.  But  the  pressure 
from  the  administration,  the  lobbyists. 
and  the  dreamy  do-gooders  is  so  strong 
that  the  Coi^ress  seems  unwilling  to 
apply  the  only  cure  for  the  ills  that 
plague  the  great  global  giveaway. 

That  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  eliminate 
this  disease  that  is  sucking  the  llfeblood 
of  our  national  economy.  I  have  enough 
sense  to  know  that  this  cannot  be  done 
in  a  single  operation;  the  cancer  has 
spread  too  far. 
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But  this  program  should  be  cut  in  half 
each  year,  until  the  tremendous  and  use- 
less outpouring  of  the  dollars  of  our  con- 
stituents has  been  reduced  to  |i  mere 
trickle. 

The  reality  which  we  as  a  Congress 
will  not  face — have  refused  to  face  for 
years — is  that  the  United  States  is  broke. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  broke. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  American 
taxpayer  has  given  or  lent — and  how 
much  of  these  loans  do  you  ever  expect 
to  see  again — a  staggering  $84,090.- 
800,000  to  other  nations.  That  sum  rep- 
resents 91  percent  of  the  expenditures 
which  we  have  been  asked  to  approve  for 
the  operation  of  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  year  1963.  It  also  rep- 
resents 28  y2  percent  of  our  entire  na- 
tional debt. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  had  we  not 
thrown  this  money  away  and  had  instead 
\ised  it  to  retire  the  national  debt,  that 
debt  today  would  stand  at  a  little  more 
than  $200  billion  instead  of  the  $300  bil- 
lion level  which  it  has  reached,  and 
which  we  have  voted  to  increase. 

Or  to  put  It  another  way — if  we  had 
just  banked  this  money  we  have  taken 
from  the  taxpayers,  we  could  operate 
the  entire  Federal  Government  for  332 
days  of  the  next  fiscal  year  without 
appropriating  a  penny.  We  would  need 
to  charge  the  taxpayers  only  33  days' 
expenses  in  the  whole  year. 

Now,  If  you  have  been  lured  into  the 
misguided  behef  that  these  $84  billion 
plus  have  been  spent  to  win  friends  for 
the  United  States — or  to  win  friends  for 
human  decency  as  we  know  it — think 
this  one  over:  Fifty-seven  billion  of  this 
great  giveaway — two-thirds  of  the 
total — went  to  nations  who  boast  of  be- 
ing neutral.  Neutral  nations,  In  my 
opinion,  are  those  who  want  our  money, 
but  refuse  to  call  themselves  our 
friends — call  or  act  like  It. 

In  all  we  have  doled  out  our  taxpayers' 
money  directly  to  75  nations  or  recog- 
nized political  states.  More  than  $9  bil- 
lion has  gone  Into  vague  things  called 
"regional"  or  "nonreglonal"  or  "oversea 
territorial"  activities  which  are  classified. 
As  I  understand  that  term,  as  applied 
to  this  case.  It  means  things  that  neither 
the  public  nor  the  Congress  can  be  al- 
lowed to  know. 

It  is  this  lack  of  the  right  to  know — 
the  denial  of  that  right  to  the  American 
people  and  to  their  representatives  In 
the  Congress — which  Is  at  the  root  of 
evil  in  the  whole  foreign  aid  concept. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  were  accorded 
the  full  right  to  know — not  for  1  minute 
longer  would  we  tolerate  the  waste  of 
our  national  resources  for  the  nonmutual 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  the 
people  who  provide  these  tax  dollars 
which  we  spend  so  quickly  and  so  freely 
were  accorded  their  right  to  know  what 
Is  done — I  venture  to  say,  my  colleagues, 
that  not  only  would  there  be  no  foreign 
aid  program  still  in  operation,  but  that 
those  among  us  who  have  insisted  on  Its 
continuance  would  not  be  here  today — 
still  insisting  that  this  madness  toward 
economic  suicide  be  continued. 

If  we  in  the  Congress  had  been  told 
the  full  truth  about  this  program,  the 
waste  and  the  stupidity  and  the  thievery 


which  has  characterized  It  from  the  be- 
glrmlng  until  today  would  not  have  oc- 
curred. If  It  had  occurred — and  the 
American  taxpayers  had  been  told  the 
full  truth,  they  would  surely  have  pun- 
ished at  the  polls  those  responsible  for 
this  destructive  waste.  We  cannot  deny 
that  the  Congress  Is  responsible  because 
only  we  control  the  public  purse. 

Our  foreign  aid  spending  is  In  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution  which  we 
are  sworn  to  uphold.  We  cannot  be  true 
to  our  oaths  of  oflBce  by  voting  to  send 
billions  of  dollars  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia and  Communist  Poland — more  bil- 
lions to  the  25  neutral  nations  which 
kow-towed  to  Moscow  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference  while  blasting  the  United 
States — and  more  billions  to  the  6  Latin 
American  nations  who  refused  at  Pimta 
del  Este  to  back  up  American  action 
against  the  Communist  Castro. 

Since  the  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este. 
the  United  States  has  awarded  more  in 
loans  and  grants  to  the  6  nations  which 
supix)rted  Castro  than  it  has  to 
the  13  governments  which  supported  our 
own  position.  Those  who  opposed  our 
firm  stand  against  Castro  have  received 
and  are  scheduled  to  receive  a  total  of 
$384,400,000  whereas  those  13  nations 
who  supported  our  position  will  receive 
only  a  total  of  $173  million  during  the 
same  period. 

Here  are  some  specific  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  made  fools 
of  ourselves — or  have  been  made  fools  of 
by  our  beneficiaries — in  our  administra- 
tion of  our  giant  giveaway  program. 

These  are  selected  examples — but  I 
challenge  anyone — I  challenge  the  fioor 
leaders  for  this  bill — to  prove  to  me,  to 
prove  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  to 
prove  to  the  tax -bled  American  public, 
that  they  are  not  typical  of  the  whole 
program. 

I  ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  soft- 
soaping  this  bill  down  our  throats  to  tell 
this  House  the  truth  about  foreign  aid 
in  Laos — where  from  the  time  Laos  be- 
came an  independent  nation  in  1954  we 
gave  an  Incredible  amount  of  aid — at 
least  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars — to  keep 
a  newly  independent  nation  from  be- 
coming Communist.  Can  we  be  told 
why  the  United  States,  abruptly,  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Laos  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
In  an  effort  to  force  what  we  thought  was 
a  pro-Western  government  to  form  a  co- 
alition with  the  Communists?  Can  we 
know  the  truth  about  this  frightful  pic- 
ture?   Or  is  it  "classified"? 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  eco- 
nomic experts  in  Laos  have  acknowl- 
edged that  withdrawal  of  our  funds  from 
the  Royal  Lao  Government  has  had 
no  visible  effect  on  the  nation's  ecoriomy, 
except  to  Inspire  a  belt-tightening  pro- 
gram. That  would  lead  a  reasonable 
mind  to  suspect  that  our  aid  was  not 
necessary  In  the  first  place.  And  it  also 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  same  tac- 
tic might  work  elsewhere — and  for  the 
same  reason:  That  our  giveaways  are 
not  really  needed. 

May  I  ask  the  floor  leaders  for  this  bill 
to  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  Brazil — 
our  stanchest  Latin  American  ally 
through  World  War  II  and  since  then 
the  beneficiary  of  a  billion  dollars  of  our 


handouts — was  one  of  the  six  nations 
which  opposed  our  move  at  Punta  del 
Este  to  restrict  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  Or 
can  they  tell  us  if  It  was  an  act  of  friend- 
ship— purchased  friendship — when  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
seized,  with  little  protest  from  our  own 
Government — a  $10  million  subsidiary  of 
the  American -owned  International  Tele- 
phone k  Telegraph  Co.?  And  yet.  since 
the  Punta  del  Este  Conference.  Brazil 
has  received  from  us  $120  million  and 
has  been  promised  more. 

These  are  not  isolated  matters,  my  col- 
leagues. There  are.  unfortunately  many 
more  like  them.  I  suspect  those  who 
lead  the  fight  for  this  bill  cannot — or 
perhaps,  I  should  say  will  not  explain  to 
us  our  antl-Belglan  pro-Communist  ac- 
tivities in  the  Congo,  any  more  than  they 
can  or  will  explain  our  support  of  Indo- 
nesia against  Holland  In  Sukarno's  at- 
tempted conquest  of  New  Oiilnea. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  United  States  has  lent — if  it  can  be 
called  a  loan— $133  million  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  to  the  new  African  na- 
tion of  Ghana  to  help  build  a  dam  or  an 
aluminum  plant.  Or  why,  when  our  own 
steel  industry  is  widely  publicized  in 
difficulties,  the  foreign  aid  administra- 
tion announced  just  the  other  day  that 
it  is  conducting  a  survey  to  see  if  we 
should  spend  some  of  our  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  build  a  steel  mill  at  Bokaro  in 
India — India,  supposedly  neutral,  but  a 
frequent  critic  of  this  generous  country, 
and  as  frequently  a  kowtowing  friend 
of  the  Kremlin. 

But  these  things  are  no  more  difficult 
of  understanding  than  that  fancy  deal 
in  Cambodia,  where  Conmiunist  Russia 
built  a  "show  place"  hospital — using,  if 
you  please,  materials  financed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Can  the  leaders  for 
this  bill  explain  to  me — to  the  House  and 
the  American  people — how  that  came 
about?  Were  we  attempting  to  buy 
Cambodia's  friendship  for  ourselves — or 
for  our  mortal  enemy? 

And  can  they  tell  us  if  this  is  typical  of 
the  foreign  aid  operations  in  countries 
where  we  are  supposedly  comi>eting  with 
Russia  for  favor?  Or  will  they  tell  us 
what  were  the  findings  of  the  investi- 
gation to  determine  if  there  was  some 
sort  of  collaboration  between  the  United 
States  and  our  other  mortal  enemy — 
Red  China — in  construction  of  elements 
of  the  radio  station  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  "gave"  to  Cambodia?  I 
doubt  that  we  will  be  told.  I  suspect 
this  is  classified. 

But  can  we  be  told,  p>erhaps.  why  we 
are  pouring  foreign  aid  money  into  con- 
struction of  a  new  water  pipeline  project 
in  Vietnam — which  needs  more  water 
about  as  much  as  we  in  this  country 
need  to  Increase  our  enormous  grain  sur- 
plus? Or,  mayhap,  we  can  be  told  how 
we  are  defeating  commimism  by  helping 
it  to  succeed — in  Red  Poland,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  had  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  of  our  money,  or  in  Red  Yugo- 
slavia, which  has  taken  us  for  nearly 
$2y2biUlon. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  us  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  Chunju  fertilizer 
plant  in  Korea — why  more  than  a  half  a 
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million  dollars  was  mysteriously  added 
to  the  $5  niiIlion>plus  technical  services 
contract  for  that  plant.  Also  interesting 
would  be  Uie  truth  about  that  half -mil- 
lion-dollar soybean  procurement  fund 
that  is  carried  forward  from  year  to  year, 
although  there  Ls  no  apparent  need 
for  it. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  1uk)w  about  the 
Chongpyon?  Dam — for  which  we  pro- 
vided $6  m-llion  bac^  in  1956  to  finance 
a  rehabilitation  project.  Nothing  has 
been  done  cin  that  project  in  6  years,  but 
our  aid  agency  still  clings  tightly  to  the 
money.  Similarly,  fuixls  have  been  al- 
located for  a  steam  electric  generating 
plant  In  southwest  Korea  since  1958 — 
and  nothing  has  been  done  about  that, 
either. 

Move  over  to  Vietnam.  There,  nearly 
$11  million  in  highway  construction 
funds  lie  around  unexpended,  unused — 
and  apparently  not  going  to  be  used  to 
any  great  degree.  But  the  taxpayers  are 
not  getting  it  back — any  more  than  the 
foreign  aid  agency  is  preparing  to  turn 
loose  large  uncontracted  balances  being 
retained  vt  valid  obligations  although 
authority  to  use  them  has  expired. 

These  questions  are  ones  for  which  I 
expect  to  get  no  answers.  I  would,  of 
course,  like  to  have  the  answers.  I  also 
would  like  for  the  House  and  for  the 
American  iieople  to  have  the  answers. 
But  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get  any 
answers,  bt^ause  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  answers  exist — or  that  if  they  do, 
that  the  truth  will  suit  the  purposes  of 
those  who  are  forcing  {\g>is  legislation 
upon  us. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  not  so 
simpleminced  as  to  say  that  we  must 
right  now  stop  all  foreign  aid.  I  know 
that  this  mould  be  a  reddess.  unthink- 
ing— and  impossible — suggestion,  be- 
cause, having  supported  most  of  the 
world  for  no  long,  we  cannot,  without 
notice,  withdraw  all  of  that  support. 

I  think,  nevertheless,  that  we  must 
now  face  up  to  the  fact  that  while  we 
call  this  lavish  expenditure  of  our  funds 
a  battle  against  communism.  It  all  too 
often  is  converted  by  wsisteful  admin- 
istrators into  a  battle  against  nothing  or 
by  stupid  or  visionary  administrators 
into  a  program  which  props  up— rather 
than  whittles  down — the  dread  and  men- 
acing enemy  of  communism. 

I  will  not  read — but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  a  lAble  listing  the  gifts  of  the 
American  taxpayer  since  World  War  n 
to  foreign  nations.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  studsnng — and  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  read  it,  because 
it  certainly  has  cost  them  heavily.  When 
they  have  read  It.  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  be  able  to  understand  why  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  iie  Mint  reported  a  little 
while  Kgo  tliat  it'  cannot  make  money 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand— for  neither  can  the  American 
taxpayer  mtike  it  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  many  na- 
tions lined  up  to  take  advantage  of  our 
country's  geaerosity  in  its  great  global 
giveaway. 


Austria U $1, 170, 100,  000 

Belgium-Luxembourg 1. 935.  200,  000 

Denmaric ^+ 822.  800,  000 

Pranoe u 9, 423. 800, 000 


Germany     (Federal    Repub- 
lic)    4,  998. 900.  000 

Berlin 127, 000, 000 

Iceland 63. 600, 000 

Ireland 146,200,000 

Italy  (Including  Trieste) 6.  517,  000,  000 

Netherlands 2,  416,  000,  000 

Norway l,  024,  500,  000 

Poland 609.400.000 

Portugal 870.600,000 

Spain 1, 470.  300,  000 

Sweden 108.900.000 

United   Kingdom 8.  668,  300,  000 

Yugoslavia 2, 132, 400,  000 

Regional 2,  237,  300,  000 

Burma 93,900,000 

Cambodia 263,  600,  000 

China.  Republic  of 3.894,500,000 

Indochina  (undistxibuted)  __  1,  535,  000. 000 

Indonesia 568,000,000 

Japan 3,  462.  600.  000 

Korea. 4.486,600.000 

Laos 301,200.000 

Malaya- 21,  800,  000 

Philippines. 1, 655,  700, 000 

Thailand 671.800,000 

Vietnam 1. 895.  900.  000 

Regional 316.  100.  000 

Greece 3,  073,  600,  000 

Iran 1.  012,  500,  000 

Iraq 65. 300.  000 

Israel ■. 709,  100.000 

Jordan 230,900,000 

Lebanon 86. 100,  000 

Saudi  Arabia 46.  600. 000 

Turkey 8.094.900.000 

United  Arab  BcpubUc 295,  000, 000 

Yemen $1 1 ,  SCO,  000 

CENTO 23.200,000 

Afghanistan 145,  700, 000 

Ceylon 65,  300,  000 

India 2.  383.  900,  000 

Nepal 39.  400. 000 

Pakistan 1.  255.  700, 000 

Regional 854,200,000 

Argentina 460,  500.  000 

BoUvla 191.700,000 

Brazil -  1,  876,  500, 000 

Chile 864.  600,  000 

Oolumbta 249.500,000 

Costa  Rica 68,  700,  000 

Cuba 62,000.000 

Dominican  Republic 8.800.000 

Ecuador 84.  300,  000 

El   Salvador 10,  000, 000 

Guatemala 117,400,000 

Haiti 80,400,000 

Honduras 34.  900,  000 

Uexlco 600,000.000 

Nlcaragin 42.  500,  000 

Panama 68. 600,  000 

Paragiiay 89. 500.  000 

Peru 334,300,000 

Uruguay 72,800,000 

Venezuela -  73,300,000 

West  Indies  Federation 11.600.000 

Oversea  territories 4,800.000 

Regional 111.100,000 

EUuoplS 1 15.  000,  000 

Ghana 4. 000,  000 

Oulnea 8.800.000 

Uberla 73. 300. 000 

Ubya 164.  000.  000 

Morocco 194.  700,  000 

Nigeria. 6.  200.  000 

Somali  Republic 9,100.000 

Sudan 44,100.000 

Tunisia 185.200.000 

Oversea  territortes 80,900,000 

Regional 21, 600, 000 

Nonreglonal 8, 336,  200,  000 


Total,  aU  eonntries —  84,  090,  800. 000 

The  American  people  are  beginning  to 
express  extreme  concern  over  the  foreign 
aid  program.  They  are  questioning  the 
value  of  many  of  the  projects  to  which 
our  tax  money  goes — and  they  are  ques- 
tioning the  effectiveness  of  the  projects 


In  supix>rting  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  international   affairs. 

The  following  are  questions  that  have 
been  asked  of  me — in  some  form  or  an- 
other— In  the  past  few  months.  I  chal- 
lenge the  floor  leaders  of  this  legislation 
to  give  the  American  people  the  answers 
to  these  questions. 

In  Laos,  the  government  Is  "neutral" 
but  the  Communists  have  a  veto.  Can 
American  dollars  keep  Laos  from  falling 
into  Red  hands? 

In  the  Congo,  our  dollars  mainly 
channeled  through  the  United  Nations, 
aim  to  unify  the  country.  But,  can  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
force  these  people  to  unite  against  their 
will? 

Aid  to  Poland,  we  are  told,  is  Intended 
to  keep  it  open  to  Western  ideas  and 
democratic  influence.  Do  our  funds  help 
the  Poles  more  than  they  strengthen 
commimism? 

Aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  necessary  we  are 
told  to  keep  this  nation  independent — 
although  we  see  Tito  side  with  Khru- 
shchev on  issues  against  the  United 
States.  Has  U.S.  aid  to  Tito  paid  off? 
Or  If  we  cut  off  this  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
would  it  lose  its  independence? 

Aid  to  Brazil  may  have  been  designed 
to  encourage  private  Investments^  from 
the  United  States,  but  what  about  the 
seizure;  of  American  business  by  Brazilian 
States? 

Aid  to  Greece ;  this  nation  has  received 
millions  in  our  foreign  Eiid  funds,  now  is 
eager  to  receive  more  UJS.  surplus  wheat 
at  cut  rates.  But.  what  about  the  fact 
that  only  286.000  Greeks  in  a  population 
of  8.400,000  pay  income  taxes  now? 

Aid  to  India,  a  nation  preparing  to  buy 
Mig's  from  Russia  even  to  the  point  of 
making  some  under  license — should  we 
continue  aid  to  this  neutral  nation? 

What  about  aid  to  neutral  nations? 
Certainly  we  have  seen  that  aid  to  neu- 
trals has  not  made  them  pro-United 
States.  Will  foreign  soldiers  have  the 
will  to  fight  our  battle — because  of  the 
foreign  aid  funds  their  nations  receive? 
Can  we  turn  shaky  governments  into 
solid  governments  with  aid  only?  Can 
living  standards  be  raised  in  imderde- 
veloped  areas  when  population  outruns 
local  resources? 

What  would  happen  if  we  refused  to 
be  blackmailed  into  aiding  neutral  na- 
tions who  threaten  to  run  to  Russia  for 
help?  Would  they  get  that  aid  from 
Russia — or  is  it  true  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  delivered  aid  where  prom- 
ised? Is  it  possible  that  as  economic 
crises  spread  throughout  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  its  satellites — Russian  aid  will 
continue  to  fall  far  short  of  Riissian 
promises? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
the  Amtoican  public  has  raised  concern- 
ing our  global  giveaway.  Certainly  our 
people  deserve  these  answers.  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  provide  these  answers. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  siirJb.  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  legislation  and  the  administration's 
points  of  view  witii  respect  to  it. 
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Private  enterprise  has  a  major  role  to 
play  in  the  AID  program.  It  is  a  basic 
objective  of  the  development  assistance 
program  that  private  American  business 
shall  be  included  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  program  to  assist  less  developed 
countries  in  their  economic  growth. 

Congress  has  provided  AID  with  seven 
specific  tools  with  which  to  work  with 
United  States  and  foreign  private  busi- 
nessmen both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Office  of  Development  Finance  and  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  is  a  focal  point  in  AID 
for  broad  contact  wi*h  private  business 
interests.  That  office  is  charged  with  in- 
creasing the  role  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program.  One 
of  its  important  functions  is  to  meet  with 
business  groups  and  individual  business- 
men to  assist  them  in  locating  specific 
business  opportunities  arising  out  of  the 
program. 

To  deal  with  each  tool  briefly. 

First.  Investment  surveys:  AID  has  re- 
ceived over  100  inquiries  about  the  in- 
vestment survey  program.  While  plan- 
ning behind  some  of  these  applications 
is  clearly  more  advanced  than  others,  it 
appears  that  AID  will  be  instrumental  in 
assisting  private  investors  m  surveying 
investment  opportunities  in  a  nimaber  of 
countries  including  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Nigeria,  and  Vietnam. 

Second.  Dollar  loans  to  United  States 
and  foreign  private  enterprise:  In  the 
past  6  months  loans  have  been  made  to 
the  following  private  projects — a  truck 
manufacturing  facility,  a  tire  cord  manu- 
facturing facility  also,  in  India,  and  a 
cement  plant  in  Korea. 

Third.  Cooley  loan  program — Public 
Law  480,  section  104(e) :  More  than  60 
applications  for  Cooley  loans — from  for- 
eign currency  proceeds  of  sales  of  sur- 
plus agricxiltural  commodities — are  in 
various  stages  of  processing  within  the 
agency.  Typical  of  these  loans  are  one 
for  a  corporation  in  India  to  process  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  one  to  a  company  in 
Pakistan  which  will  manufacture  tires. 

Fourth.  Investment  guarantees — spe- 
cific risks:  With  the  liberalization  of  the 
legislation  covering  specific  risk  guar- 
antee authority,  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able increase  in  investor  interest  in  the 
program.  The  backlog  currently  on 
hand  is  570  applications  covering  invest- 
ments of  over  $2  billion. 

Fifth.  Investment  guarantees — ex- 
tended risks:  This  new  program  holds 
great  promise.  Although  no  guarantees 
have  yet  been  written,  several  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  projects  in 
Venezuela,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  and  the 
Congo. 

Sixth.  Loans  to  development  banks 
for  relending  to  private  borrowers:  As 
of  January  31,  1962.  loans  totaling  $156 
million  had  been  made  to  23  different  in- 
stitutions in  developing  countries,  which 
in  turn  had  made  565  subloans.  AID 
has  on  hand  applications  from  a  dozen 
development  banks. 

Seventh.  Feasibility  surveys:  An  im- 
portant AID  responsibility  is  to  improve 
the  climate  for  private  enterprise  and 
investment,  local  or  foreign,  in  less  de- 
veloped countries.  For  this  purpose, 
studies  have  been  made  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 
Over  30  feasibility  surveys  are  in  process 


which  should  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  new  development  institutions,  mostly 
in  Africa. 

On  the  procurement  side,  AID,  through 
its  Office  of  Small  Business,  assists 
American  business  to  participate  equi- 
tably in  the  furnishing  of  commodities 
and  services  financed  by  AID.  The  Office 
provides  information  to  the  business 
community  through  publications  of  small 
business  circulars,  award  notices,  and 
procurement  information  bulletins. 
Since  it  is  anticipated  that  80  percent  of 
the  funds  provided  AID  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States,  a  major  stimulus  is 
thereby  provided  to  U.S.  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI. 

Mr.  SET  DEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  I  have  been  particular- 
ly concerned  with  title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  embodies  the  so- 
called  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  represents  a 
wholly  new  concept  of  foreign  aid.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  premise  upon 
which  the  Alliance  is  based,  that  is,  that 
U.S.  financial  assistance  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  certain  basic  economic  and 
social  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ent nations.  Without  such  reforms,  for- 
eign assistance  only  perpetuates  existing 
conditions. 

At  Punta  del  Este  last  August,  the 
American  Republics  recognized  that  for- 
eign aid  alone  cannot  solve  Latin  Amer- 
ica's formidable  economic  and  social 
problems.  They  recognized  that  reforms 
of  their  archaic  tax  and  land-tenure  sys- 
tems are  essential  to  remove  barriers  to 
economic  development  and  to  relieve  ex- 
plosive social  pressures  by  spreading 
more  widely  the  benefits  of  increasing 
abundance.  Accordingly,  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este  calls  upon  the  Latin 
American  nations  to  undertake  basic  fis- 
cal and  agrarian  reforms. 

There  has  been  notable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pace  with  which  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  living  up 
to  their  pledges  to  undertake  self-help 
measures.  I  realize  that  11  months  is  a 
short  time  in  which  to  enact  complicated 
legislation  designed  to  correct  centuries- 
old  practice. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  United  States 
grants  assistance  on  the  basis  of  vague 
promises,  we  only  encourage  recalcitrant 
elements  in  Latin  America  to  postpone 
or  avoid  their  responsibilities.  Ekjually 
self-defeating  is  the  granting  of  bail-out 
assistance  in  response  to  pleas  of  political 
instability  and  violent  upheaval  if  aid  is 
not  forthcoming. 

In  observing  the  operation  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  during  its  first  year, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  over  an- 
other aspect,  the  role  of  private  invest- 
ment. Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
Alliance  over  the  next  10  years  must  nec- 
essarily be  rough.  Preliminary  estimates 
run  to  at  least  $100  bilhon,  $80  billion  to 
be  raised  in  Latin  America  and  the  rest 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  interna- 
tional lending  agencies,  and  private 
United  States  and  European  investors. 
Of  this  we  can  be  sure:  Latin  America  s 
capital  needs  are  staggering. 


For  example,  recent  careful  estimates 
show  20  million  dwellings  out  of  31  mil- 
lion In  the  region  as  falling  below  mini- 
mum standards  for  human  habitation. 
This  implies  not  only  discomfort  and  a 
corresponding  political  unrest,  but  it 
spells  health  hazards  which  weaken  the 
constructive  capacities  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  live  without  decent  sanita- 
tion and  other  facilities.  Meanwhile, 
the  construction  industry  is  providing 
only  one-third  of  the  dwelling  \mita 
needed  for  the  annual  increase  in  popu- 
lation. This  means  that  there  is  no 
margin  at  all  for  replacing  the  shacks 
and  huts  in  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands now  live  wretchedly. 

I  use  the  housing  situation  only  to  il- 
lustrate the  enormity  of  the  task  ahead. 
Almost  any  facet  of  life  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica presents  comparable  dimensions. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  5  million  souls  are  being  bom  on- 
to the  scene  each  year,  which  meana 
more  people  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and 
employ,  in  economies  already  straining 
to  maintain  precarious  levels  of  living. 

Clearly,  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  cannot  depend  solely  on  Oov- 
errunent  funds.  The  entry  of  private 
capital  is  a  vital  adjunct  to  official  loans. 
Enormous  quantities  of  private  invest- 
ments must  be  attracted  to  establish  the 
industries  the  Latin  American  nations 
need  to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  to  diversify  their  economies. 

Faced  with  the  uncertainties  regard- 
ing possible  expropriations,  private  capi- 
tal is  unlikely  to  take  the  risks.  Private 
capital  can  and  does  find  a  warmer  wel- 
come elsewhere  in  the  more  developed 
countries  where,  ironically.  It  is  less 
needed. 

Within  the  Alliance  we  must  develop 
the  strongest  reasonable  assurances 
against  expropriations.  As  foreign  in- 
vestments show  confidence,  local  capital 
will  in  turn  be  encouraged  to  reinvest 
in  its  country  of  origin,  thus  stemming 
the  discouraging  outflow  from  which  the 
region  suffers. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  long-range  approach  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica's economic  and  social  problems  as 
encompassed  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  necessary.  We  should  not  devi- 
ate, however,  from  those  basic  require- 
ments outlined  in  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  as  prerequisites  for  financial 
assistance.  Otherwise,  the  efforts  and 
funds  of  all  concerned  will  be  wasted. 
Furthermore,  we  must  face  squarely  the 
fact  that  failure  of  private  capital  to 
invest  in  Latin  America  means  failure 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  we 
must  insist  upon  the  safeguards  that  are 
necessary  to  attract  foreign  investments. 

While  I  am  in  accord  with  the  long- 
range  objectives  embodied  in  the  Al- 
liance for  I>rogress,  the  immediate  prob- 
lem—a Communist  stronghold  in  Cuba- 
can  neither  t>e  ignored  nor  isolated  while 
we  move  forward  toward  the  long-range 
goal.  As  long  as  Cuba  serves  as  a  base 
for  Communist  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion, the  Alliance's  long-range  efforts  to 
channel  the  revolutionary  pressures  in 
Latin  America  toward  peaceful  change 
are  in  grave  jeopardy. 

It  is  known  that  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
Communist   cohorts   are   currently   en- 
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gaged  in  revolutionary  operations  against 
at  least  10  of  his  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. In  an  arsenal  in  Matanzas  Prov- 
ince, Castro  has  collected  all  the  United 
States,  British,  and  Dominican  Republic 
weapons  inherited  from  Batista.  There 
the  armaments  are  reconditioned  and 
stored,  then  smuggled  to  guerrilla  forces 
in  other  Latin  American  countries.  Stu- 
dent volunteers  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  Communist  leaders  and  leftist 
marines  in  the  recent  Venezuelan  upris- 
ing were  equipped  with  arms  traced  to 
Cuba.  It  is  also  reliably  reported  that 
Castro  has  shipped  arms  to  agents  in 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Brazil,  Para«:uay,  Bolivia,  Columbia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador. 

The  achievement  of  evolutionary  re- 
forms is  difficult  enough,  but  constant 
Cuban  harassment  undermines  even  the 
most  dedicated  efforts.  We  can  expect 
more  violence  and  more  fiight  of  capital 
throughout  the  hemisphere  as  the  Cuban 
Communists  strive  to  create  a  climate  of 
fear  and  uncertainty.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  our  long-range  efforts,  the  American 
Republics  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
Cuban  problem  in  the  blind  hope  that  it 
will  disappear.  If  we  believe  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  Cuban  communism  can 
coexist  in  the  same  hemisphere,  we  are 
embarked  on  a  policy  which  can  only  end 
in  disaster. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
clearly  recognize  both  the  long-range 
and  the  Immediate  dangers  that  con- 
front us  and  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere  and  then  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  those  dangers. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry  1. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and  also  to 
particularly  support  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  giving  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  give  aid 
to  Communist  nations  when  it  is.  first.  In 
the  national  interest;  second,  the  nation 
is  not  controlled  by  international  com- 
munism: and.  third,  when  such  assist- 
ance will  promote  independence  of  the 
recipient  nation. 

This  amendment  will  be  offered  and 
I  implore  you  to  give  it  your  every  at- 
tention this  afternoon  when  it  is  de- 
bated fully  on  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  short  time  al- 
lotted to  me  I  would  like  to  speak  a 
little  about  the  implications  of  what 
would  happen  should  this  bill  not  pass 
today,  and  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  economic  aspects  affecting  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  Sometimes  we  may  pos- 
sibly lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Public 
Law  480,  although  not  tied  to  this  bill, 
is  an  important  foreign  policy  tool.  We 
know  that  Public  Law  480  currencies  are 
being  generated  all  over  the  world  which 
are  part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  used 
over  and  over  again  to  aid  in  carrying 
out  assistance  activities.  These  funds 
could  not  be  utilized  effectively  unless  the 
present  authority  provided  in  this  bill  is 
extended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  eco- 
nomic asF>ects  as  they  affect  certam 
phases  of  industry  in  this  Nation?    Let 


us  take  the  farming  industry.  The 
farming  Industry,  so  far  as  Public  Law 
480  is  concerned,  would  no  longer  be 
part  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  involves 
the  following:  2.322  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  How  about  feed  grains — 354 
million  bushels  of  com,  oats,  barley, 
sorghum,  and  rye;  5.851  milUon  pounds 
of  fats  and  oils;  6.300  million  bales  of 
cotton;  332  million  pounds  of  tobacco? 
And  meat  and  poultry,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, worth  another  $25  million;  or 
dairy  products.  362  million  pounds,  to 
say  nothing  of  rice  of  71  million  hun- 
dredweight. It  has  been  said  here  on 
the  floor  that  this  represents  some  $11 
billion  of  programed  sales  which  have 
made  It  possible  to  accumulate  $2.6  bil- 
lion m  foreign  currencies  to  use  In  order 
to  carry  out  our  foreign  policy.  The 
cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  these  title  I  sales  has  been 
$7,592  million,  which  cost  does  Include 
some  $851  million  In  shippmg  costs. 

What  about  the  shipping  industry 
that  is  affected  here?  There  Is  the  $850 
million  worth  of  shipping  charges  for 
our  already  hard -hit  maritime  industry; 
at  least  that  portion  carried  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

We  have  had  before  the  committee 
representatives  of  labor  who  have  shown 
that  700,000  jobs  are  generated  by  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  What  does  this  mean? 
This  means  products  in  demand  by  for- 
eign countries  which  place  orders  in 
America  have  generated  700.000  jobs. 
Someone  could  say,  "You  have  this 
money  to  spend  elsewhere."  But  the 
facts  are  that  we  would  not  have  this 
increased  production  because  this  Is  a 
consumer  demand  created  by  our  foreign 
aid  activities. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  you  some  other 
detriments  to  the  national  economy  If 
this  bill  does  not  pass.  What  about  the 
investment  guarantee  provision  in  this 
act?  What  about  our  businessmen  who 
want  to  go  abroad  today  but  who  are 
fearful  of  certain  factors  affecting  their 
investments?  In  this  act  there  are  three 
forms  of  protection  to  our  businessmen 
who  want  to  go  abroad  and  establish 
industries.  There  Is  a  specific  risk. 
There  Is  the  extended  risk  for  a  project 
which  provides  that  up  to  75  percent 
would  be  guaranteed  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Or  in  the  field  of  housing  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  loan  investment  can 
be  guaranteed. 

These  investment  guarantees  over  a 
14 -year  period  have  cost  Uncle  Sam 
only  $8,000,  and  there  is  a  chance  of 
getting  some  of  that  $8,000  back.  There 
is  a  substantial  detriment  to  further 
foreign  Investment  by  our  not  passing 
this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
last  page  of  the  bill  which  would  place 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Conference  which  is  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  this  body  on  a  somewhat 
similar  apiMintlve  basis  as  those  who  at- 
tend the  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ferences that  are  held.  Specifically  my 
amendment  requires  that  four  members 
of  the  nine  House  of  Representative 
delegates  of  this  NATO  group  should  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
11921,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962,  is  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
to  be  reported  to  this  House  for  action. 
It  Implements  our  foreign  policy  as  well 
as  our  domestic  policy. 

I  have  consistently  supported  foreign 
aid  legislation.  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  and  are  doubtful  as  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  must  regretfully  say 
that  I  now  find  more  determined  oppo- 
slon  to  this  legislation. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  increased 
opposition?  In  asking  this  question,  I 
address  myself  to  those  of  you  who  have 
open  minds  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  and 
cannot  hop)e  to  sway  those  who  have  con- 
sistently opposed  this  legislation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  all  become 
aware  of  the  failures  and  shortcomings 
of  our  foreign  assistance  programs.  We 
have  seen  many  nations  to  whom  we 
have  given  our  hard-earned  dollars  turn 
away  from  us  or  appear  disinterested  in 
the  tremendoxis  struggle  between  East 
and  West.  We  have  seen  too  many  sit- 
uations such  as  that  in  Laos,  Vietnam, 
the  Congo,  and  Iraq,  and  far  too  many 
instances  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
our  Government's  management  of  as- 
sistance programs. 

Further,  I  am  decidedly  disturbed  by 
the  evidence  which  keeps  on  cropping 
up,  exposing  weaknesses  in  the  adrninls- 
tration  of  this  program.  It  seems  that 
no  matter  what  we  do  here  in  Congress — 
no  matter  what  strict  requirements  we 
place  in  the  law — the  i>eople  who  sid- 
minister  it  every  once  in  a  while  bungle 
the  job. 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  expenditures 
this  bill  entails.  They  are  not  welcome 
at  a  time  when  we  have  a  record-break- 
ing budget,  when  we  have  finished  the 
fiscal  year  1962  with  a  deficit,  and  when 
the  economy  of  our  country  is  in  need  of 
a  boost — ^instead  of  continued  high  tax 
rates. 

These  facts  do  not  make  the  foreign 
aid  program  ix)pular.  They  do  not  make 
it  easy  for  us  to  vote  for  it  any  more 
than  the  enormous  request  of  the  agri- 
culture bill. 

I  submit,  however,  that  none  of  these 
are  valid  reasons  for  opposing  this  legis- 
lation. As  I  see  it,  if  we  look  to  our  suc- 
cesses, we  will  find  that  they  far  out- 
weigh the  failures.  In  any  program  of 
the  magnitude  and  longevity  of  foreign 
aid,  a  perfect  record — while  it  should 
be  strived  for — is  unattainable.  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  more  acceptable  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  sup- 
p>orted  the  foreign  aid  program  In  years 
past,  when  it  was  conducted  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration — even 
though,  during  those  years,  we  have  lost 
ground  in  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  in  Cuba, 
and  In  other  areas — and  even  though, 
Ignoring  the  pledge  about  liberating  the 
captive  nations,  contained  In  the  1952 
Republican  platform,  the  administration 
had  failed  to  act  when  the  bread-and- 
freedom  riots  occurred  In  Poland  In  1956 
and  later  that  year  when  the  revolt  broke 
out  In  Hungary. 
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I  continue  to  support  this  legislation 
now  for  the  same  reasons.  To  state  it 
briefly,  in  a  world  torn  by  the  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  tyranny,  and  bat- 
tered by  the  frequently  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  some  100  independent 
nations,  there  is  no  easy  or  cheap  way 
to  lasting  peace  and  security.  But  let  us 
be  realistic.  This  is  permanent  legisla- 
tion. Let  us  accept  the  criticisms  and 
turn  them  in  a  constructive  direction. 

The  attainment  of  our  goals  requires 
sacrifice  and  the  best  effort  of  all  free 
men  and  women.  For  us  in  the  United 
States,  that  sacriflce  and  that  effort  are 
embodied  to  a  large  extent  in  the  bill 
before  us  and  in  our  annual  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations. 
In  his  request  to  Congress  this  year. 
_  the  President  requested  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $4,878,500,000.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  after  conducting 
extensive  hearings,  cut  the  request  of 
the  Executive  to  $3,715,400,000.  Of  this 
amount.  $1,915,400,000  is  for  operations 
in  fiscal  1963.  The  balance  of  $1,800 
million  is  a  future  authorization  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  cover  fiscal  years 
1964.  1965.  and  1966  at  the  rate  of  $600 
million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  acknowledging  all  these 
problems,  worked  for  many  weeks  on 
this  legislation.  From  the  fiscal  view- 
point, many  complaints  were  heard 
about  the  great  amounts  spent  for  for- 
eign aid  when  we  have  a  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  with  its  drain  on  our  gold 
supply  and  an  unbalanced  budget. 
These  protests,  while  seemingly  valid 
on  their  face,  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  oiir  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams lend  tremendous  support  to  oxu: 
domestic  economy  and  do  not  to  any 
large  extent  affect  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  Some  82  percent  of  mili- 
tary assistance  funds  are  spent  in  the 
United  States  and  some  73  percent  of  the 
economic  aid  funds  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  These  expenditures  are 
a  great  factor  in  keeping  in  production 
the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh ;  the  aircraft 
factories  from  Long  Island  to  Los  An- 
geles; the  oil  wells  of  Texas;  the  factories 
of  Detroit,  and  the  farms  of  the  Great 
Plains.  In  short,  almost  every  commu- 
nity and  area  in  the  United  States  is 
beneficially  affected  by  our  foreign  aid 
operations. 

In  line  with  this.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  $1.4  billion  of  business  has  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  multilateral  programs  of  co- 
ordinated procurement  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization. I  am  particularly  proud  to 
have  sponsored  this  amendment  which  is 
now  contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  502  of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  the  investment  guarantee 
program  of  section  103(b)(2)  for  which 
$100  million  is  authorized  gives  wide 
security  and  opportunity  to  American 
business.  The  provision  in  section  104 
for  surveys  of  investment  opportunities 
in  less  developed  countries  is  another 
tool  for  the  help  of  American  business- 
men. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  which  places 
emphasis  on  self-help  measxires  is  an 


approach  which  has  been  long  orerdue. 
While  large  sums  of  money  are  inrolved 
and  the  authorization  of  $2.4  billion 
covers  the  next  4  years,  during  the  first 
year  of  operations,  significant  gains  have 
been  made: 

First.  Bolivia  has  granted  71.000  land 
titles  to  small  farmers. 

Second.  Brazil  has  adopted  a  5 -year 
development  plan  for  its  depressed 
northeastern  region  and  has  spent  $100 
million  during  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tions. 

Third.  Columbia  has  enacted  an 
agrarian  reform  program  and  is  compen- 
sating the  large  landowners  for  their 
holdings. 

Fourth.  El  Salvador  has  raised  Income 
tax  rates,  adopted  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation and  a  monetary  stabilization 
program. 

Fifth.  Uruguay  has  adopted  its  first 
income  tax  legislation.  These  accom- 
plishments are  a  direct  result  of  the 
impetus  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
are  the  best  reasons  for  the  continuance 
of  the  program.  It  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  note  that  80  percent  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  funds  will  be  used 
for  loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

This  year  your  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  aimed  at  tightening  up  the 
administration  of  this  program  and 
included  amendments  to  combat  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens — 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion — by 
countries  benefiting  from,  our  aid;  to 
protect  American  citizens  against  losses 
resulting  from  expropriation  of  their 
properties  in  foreign  coim tries;  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  private  channels  of 
trade  in  the  purchase  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  governments  of  economi- 
cally developed  countries,  of  defense 
articles;  and  to  tighten  up  the  prohibi- 
tion against  assistance  to  governments 
indebted  to  VS.  citizens. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  two  amendments  which  I  proposed, 
and  which  were  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

COMMESCIAL  3ALIS  OF  DEFENSI  AXTICLZa 

The  first  amendment  is  contained  in 
section  201(b)  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.  Its  aim  is  to  promote  the  use 
of  private  channels  of  trade  by  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  when 
they  purchase  certain  defense  articles  in 
the  United  States. 

Under  section  507 ib)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  authorized  to  act 
as  a  broker — or  purchasing  agent — for 
friendly  countries  and  international 
organizations  desiring  to  purchase 
defense  articles  or  services  in  the  United 
States. 

This  was  good  and  well.  The  Con- 
gress put  this  authority  in  the  law  for  a 
dual  piirpose:  First,  to  provide  this  spe- 
cial service  for  the  developing  countries 
which  may  not  have  large  and  special- 
ized oversea  purchasing  organizations; 
and,  second,  to  encourage  maximum 
utilization  of  U.S.  defense  articles  and 
services,  especially  of  surplus  Items. 

What  has  developed,  however?  We 
find  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
become  the  purchasing  agent — or  bro- 
ker—for the  military  establishments  of 
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the  Industrialized  as  well  as  the  less- 
developed  countries.  And,  secondly,  we 
find  the  Defense  Department  performing 
these  services  not  only  with  respect  to 
surplus  military  items,  or  Items  In  Its 
stocks,  or  classified  Items — but  also  with 
respect  to  Items  available  commercially 
In  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  the  De- 
fense Department  c<xnpetlng  with and 

taking  business  away  from — legitimate 
private  enterprise  In  the  United  States. 
And,  as  I  said,  this  is  not  competition 
involving  Items  In  the  stock  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  It  Is  competition 
involving  the  ordering  and  purchase  of 
new  items,  of  items  available  in  the  ojjen 
market. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  this  type 
of  destructive  and  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  amendment  embodied  In  section 
201(b)  Is  Intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practices  I  have  described. 

The  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
services  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  currently  autiiorlzed  to  perform 
for  the  less -developed  nations. 

Further,  it  does  not  affect  the  sales 
of  surplus  military  stocks,  or  of  Items  In 
the  inventory  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Department  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  make  these  sales. 

The  only  thing  that  section  201(b) 
prohibits  Is  this:  It  forbids  the  Defense 
Department  to  act  as  a  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  new  procurement 
of  items  generally  availaMe  for  purchase 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  modest  restriction,  and  even 
that  restriction  can  be  waived  under 
section  201(b)  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  such  a  waiver  Is 
In  the  national  Interest. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  every  reason  for 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

PROHIBITION      AGAINST      AID      TO      COVXKNMENTS 
INOKBTED  TO  VM.  CTTIZENB 

My  second  amendment  is  contained 
in  section  301(c)  of  H.R.  11921.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  tighten  the  prohibition 
against  assistance  to  foreign  govern- 
ments which  are  Indebted  to  Uj3. 
citizens. 

As  the  law  reads  at  present,  UJ5.  as- 
sistance cannot  be  extended  to  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  Indebted  to  any  UJ3.  citi- 
zen for  goods  or  services  furnished  to 
such  government,  when  the  American 
citizen  has  exhausted  the  available  legal 
remedies  and  the  foreign  government 
does  not  deny  or  contest  the  debt. 

The  law,  as  presently  written,  does  not 
apply  to  a  breach  of  contract  which  oc- 
curs  before  the  goods  ordered  by  a  for- 
eign government  are  delivered.  Further, 
the  present  law  is  ineffective  with  re- 
spect to  a  situation  in  which  a  foreign 
government  decides  not  to  honor  certain 
debts  of  its  predecessor  government. 

Section  301(c)  of  H.R.  11921  proposes 
to  close  these  loopholes.  It  augments 
section  620(c)  of  the  law  in  two  re- 
spects : 

First,  by  extending  the  prohibition  of 
that  section  to  debts  arising  from  the 


ordering   of   goods   and   services   from 
American  citizens. 

This  should  make  a  foreign  govern- 
ment pause  before  it  breaks  a  contract 
with  an  American  firm  without  provid- 
ing such  a  firm  with  adequate  compen- 
sation. 

And.  second,  by  extending  the  prohi- 
bition of  section  620*0  to  cases  in  which 
the  indebtedness  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment arises  under  an  unconditional 
guarantee  of  payment  given  by  such 
government  or  any  predecessor  gov- 
ernment. 

We  are  trying  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  enterprise  in  the 
development  of  the  less-developed  na- 
tions. The  best  way  to  encourage  such 
participation  is  by  seeking  fair  treat- 
ment of  American  firms  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  governments.  The  amendment 
embodied  in  section  301(c)  of  the  bill 
does  Just  that.  It  puts  foreign  govern- 
ments on  notice  that  they  cannot  mis- 
treat private  American  enterprise  with- 
out running  the  risk  of  losing  assistance 
being  provided  by  our  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11921  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  to  be  reported  to 
the  House  for  action.  It  is  a  poUcy  bill. 
It  Implements  our  foreign  policy,  as  well 
as  our  domestic  policy.  Its  adoption  is 
of  the  utmost  urgency.  Without  it,  the 
free  world's  defenses  against  the  mono- 
lithic Communist  giant  will  crumble — 
with  It  we  can  continue  to  fight,  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  for  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monacan]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Fsreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  not  because  I  consider  it  to  be  any 
panacea  or  anj  automatic  solution  of  all 
the  problems  tliat  face  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  but  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  one  more  weapon  in  the 
armory  that  must  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  (jovernment  of  the  United  States  in 
the  continuing  confilct  with  communism 
in  which  we  aie  engaged  at  the  present 
time  and  the  continuing  strxiggle  for  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  we  know  it. 

Some  mention  has  previously  been 
made  in  the  debate  of  some  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Hiirdy  subcommittee  which 
have  been  critical  of  the  operation  of 
this  program.  The  implication  of  the 
speaker  was  tliat  one  could  not  accept 
the  Hardy  conunittee  recommendations 
and  support  this  legislation  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  vury  proud  to  be  not  only 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  but  also  a  member  of  the  Hardy 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  taken  part  in 
the  hearings  and  the  deliberations  of  this 
subcommittee.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  this 
program  that  have  been  demonstrated, 
but  the  fact  tliat  there  have  been  de- 
ficiencies and  defects  shown  In  Its  ad- 
ministration is  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
gram itself  as  a  whole  should  not  be 
continued. 

We  have  seen  deficiencies  in  the  mih- 
tary  program.  Certainly  we  have  seen 
waste  demonstrated  in  that  program. 
We  have  seen  defects  in  the  farm  pro- 
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gram  and  waste  there,  but  that  is  not 
an  argument  for  the  abolition  of  these 
programs  as  entities. 

It  is  an  argument  to  which  I  subscribe 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  this  program.  I  believe  that 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Fowler  Hamilton,  the  present  direc- 
tor of  the  AID  agency  are  devoted  in  the 
highest  degree  to  improving  the  person- 
nel and  tightening  the  administration  of 
this  program.  It  is  in  this  area  of  per- 
sonnel selection  and  supervision,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  major  defects  and  de- 
ficiencies have  taken  place. 

Incidentally,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Hardy  subcom- 
mittee have  voted  for  mutual  security 
legislation. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  in  this 
debate  of  the  fact  that  this  program  is 
responsible  for  the  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments  that  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
mention  several  facts.  It  is  true,  as  our 
committee  report  on  this  bill  says,  that 
there  is  some  contribution  to  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  balance  of  payments  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  program,  but  actually  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  under  this 
program  are  not  sent  abroad.  It  is  not 
a  pouring  out  of  the  gold  of  the  United 
States  into  other  areas  of  the  world.  The 
fact  is  that  73  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
for  economic  aid  under  present  legisla- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1962,  will  be  spent  di- 
rectly in  the  United  States  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  set  as  its  goal  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture an  expenditure  of  80  percent  of 
those  funds.  So  80  percent  of  these 
funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  82  per- 
cent of  the  military  assistance  funds 
which  amount  to  $1.5  billion  under  this 
act  are  spent  in  the  United  States.  So 
the  great  part  of  these  funds  are  spent 
here. 

Now  where  does  the  military  imbal- 
ance that  I  have  mentioned  come  from? 
The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  we  have  bases 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  troops 
in  Germany.  We  have  naval  bases.  We 
have  air  bases  in  Spain,  in  the  Azores 
and  throughout  the  world.  If  we  wanted 
to  close  them  down  and  bring  back  the 
men  who  are  stationed  there,  we  could 
do  that  and  avoid  our  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $3  billion  and  we  could,  therefore, 
eliminate  this  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  But  it  Just  is  not  true  that 
the  deficit  is  due  in  a  major  degree  to 
this  foreign  assistance  program. 

Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the 
disappointment  that  has  been  felt  in  the 
slow  progress  under  another  phase  of 
this  program,  and  that  is  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I,  too,  share  the  regret 
that  there  could  not  have  been  greater 
progress  in  this  program.  But,  the  sig- 
nificant fact  is,  that  we  have  a  President 
who  is  now  interested  in  trying  to  do 
something  in  this  area.  He  is  daring  to 
put  his  prestige  on  the  line  in  this  vital 
sector  where  the  issue  is  so  much  in 
doubt.  We  are  entering  the  game  In  the 
ninth  inning,  with  two  outs  and  the  score 
against  us.  But,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  do  something  specific  and  effective 
and  even  if  mistakes  are  made  and  even 


if  there  may  be  some  setbacks,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  is  that  we  are  devoted  to 
trying  to  help  these  people  who  are  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  to  bring 
democracy  and  progress  to  their  coun- 
tries with  resultant  beneficial  effects  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fkichan]. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past  several  weeks  a  steamroller  lobby 
has  been  operating  in  Washington,  ad- 
vocating continuation  of  American  as- 
sistance to  the  Communist  regimes  in 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  I  use  the  term 
"steamroller'  because  all  the  stops  have 
been  pulled  out  to  so  confuse  the  basic 
issue  of  using  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  strengthen  our  avowed  enemies 
that  logic  and  reason  will  have  a  difficult 
time  prevailing  on  this  question. 

CALL    or    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  an  extremely  impor- 
tant statement. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau-  will 
count.  Ninety-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  151] 
Alford  Flood    "  Riley 

Andersen,  Frazler  Roberts,  Ala. 

Minn.  Harrison,  Va.       Saund 

Ashley  Hoffman.  Mich.  Shelley 

Ayres  Horan  Short 

Bennett,  Mich.   Kearns  Smith,  Calif. 

Blatnik  Kilbum  Spence 

Blltch  Kowalskl  Springer 

Byrnes,  Wis         McSwecn  Tabcr 

Chlperfleld  Mallllard  Thompson.  La. 

Ooad  Me&der  Thornberry 

Collier  Morrison  Tollefson 

Curtis,  Ma8£.       Moulder  Utt 

Davis,  Ten n         O'Brien,  111.         Tates 
Dawson  Peterson 

Dooley  P>owell 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11921,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  389  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee   resumed   its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lengths  to  which  the  steamroller  lobby 
has  gone  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated 
by  the  sudden  return  to  the  United 
States  of  George  Kennan,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Kennan 
has  appeared  on  nationwide  television 
advocating  American  assistance  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  A 
feature  article  written  by  him  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
charge  the  other  body  with  exhibiting 
a  dangerous  ignorance  of  foreign  policy 
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problems  by  enactment  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  prohibited  American  assistance  to 
any  coimtry  known  to  be  dominated  by 
communism  or  Marxism.  The  clear  in- 
tention of  the  article  to  which  I  refer 
was  to  frighten  and  intimidate  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  from  taking  similar 
action  on  the  bill  rww  under  consider- 
ation. 

I  believe  a  far  greater  danger  to  our 
security  as  a  nation  is  Involved  in  an  act 
wherein  an  American  Ambassador  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  country,  returns 
to  the  United  States  to  lobby  for  legis- 
lation in  support  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  This  danger  is  com- 
pounded hundreds  of  times  over  when 
that  Ambassador  returns  from  a  coun- 
try ruled  by  a  i)otorious  Communist 
regime  and  argues  that  \inless  we  provide 
the  assistance  to  keep  that  regime  in 
power,  we  will  be  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  I  ask  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  whether  they  know 
of  any  case  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
country  similar  to  this  one.  I  know  of 
none.  This  episode  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  life-long  work  of  so  many  career 
diplomats  who  have  served  with  fidelity, 
distinction,  and  honor  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  very  able  and  distingiiished 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  he  can  tell  us 
just  how  successful  have  been  the  ad- 
vice and  coxmsel  of  Ambassador  Kennan 
on  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  record  of  Mr. 
Kennan  on  foreign  policy  reflects  a  con- 
tinuity of  failures  with  respect  to  the 
Russian  problem.  Mr.  Kennan,  by  his 
own  admission,  offered  the  containment 
policy  and  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  that  this  policy  drove  our  country 
into  political  paralysis  and  a  purely  de- 
fensive position,  politically  and  other- 
wise, from  which  the  present  and  two 
previous  administrations  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  extricate  them- 
selves. It  was  Mr.  Kennans  estimate  in 
1956  that  revolt  on  an  effective  scale 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  was  impossible. 
The  Hungarian  freedom  revolution  of 
that  same  year  put  the  lie  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  views  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan has  advocated  a  policy  of  strategic 
withdrawal  from  Eiu-ope.  the  effect  of 
which  would  ultimately  dismember  the 
NATO  alliance  and  thus  give  the  Rus- 
sians a  free  hand  in  all  of  Europe.  In 
a  series  of  six  lectures  over  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company  in  1957.  a  series 
known  as  Reith  lectures.  Mr.  Kennan 
advocated  policy  lines  calculated  to 
force  an  acceptance  of  status  quo  with 
the  Russians. 

It  may  be  coincidental  that  these  lec- 
tures were  broadcast  at  a  time  immedi- 
ately preceding  an  emergency  meeting 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  Paris,  called  to  consider  the  world 
wide  propaganda  victory  achieved  by 
the  Russian  success  in  launching  the  first 
earth  satellite.  The  proposals  advanced 
by  Mr.  Kennan  in  his  Relth  lecture  series 
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entitled.  "Ruasia.  the  Atom  and  the 
West."  clearly  reflects  his  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  community,  to 
win  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Mr.  Ken- 
nan has  many  times  defined  his  meaning 
of  a  status  quo  with  the  RussJans — to 
him  it  means  there  is  a  finality  to  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  central  east 
Europe  which  have  placed  the  yoke  of 
Communist  tyranny  around  the  necks  of 
the  once  free  and  Independent  nations 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  That  px)licy 
would  have  expelled  us  from  Europe. 
Free  Berlin  would  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Russiaxis.  as  they  took  over  by 
armed  force  so  many  countries. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Kennan  al- 
leged that  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
person  who  had  occupied  himself  re- 
sponsibly with  the  problem  of  Yugoslavia 
who  did  not  agree  with  him.  As  is  well 
known,  there  are  multitudes  of  compe- 
tent authorities  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  Yugo- 
slavia for  many  more  years  than  Mr. 
Kennan  has.  who  are  in  complete  dis- 
agreement with  his  views.  One  such 
authority  on  Yugoslavia,  the  well  known 
educator,  author,  and  university  profes- 
sor. Dr.  Slobodan  M.  Draskovich.  is  the 
author  of  the  revealing  book:  "Tito — 
Moscow's  Trojan  Horse."  At  my  request. 
Dr.  Draskovich  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  Tito  regime,  its  internal 
and  external  policies,  and  the  effect  of 
American  assistance  on  such  policies.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  scholarly 
analysis  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  I  have  obtained  unanimous  consent 
in  the  House  to  include  this  analysis — 
"Should  the  United  States  Give  Aid  to 
Commimist  Regimes" : 

Sthouij)  thi  UiriTED  Statks  Oivi:  Am  to 

COMMT7inST   RXCIIIES 

The  problem  of  U.S.  aid  to  Communist 
countries  has  served  to  underscore  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  VS.  foreign  policy  in  the 
cold  war.  Decisive  points  are  clearly  emerg- 
ing In  spite  of  all  the  complexity,  vagaries, 
and  chajigea  In  the  International  picture! 
The  moat  significant  and  determinative  fac- 
tor In  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism  In  the  world  Is  US  forelen 
poUoy.  * 

What  our  Communist  enemies  do  Is  Im- 
portant, therefore  we  should  continue  watch- 
ing closely  their  machinations  and  Im- 
perliillstlc  Intrigues  In  the  whole  world 
particularly  In  our  Western  Hemisphere! 
The  Communist-enslaved  nations  are  also  of 
great  Importance.  Their  people*  never  choee 
to  live  under  communism.  They  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  free  wlU, 
because  communism  was  Imposed  upon 
them.  They  do  not  want  communism  today 
and  they  dream  and  hope  that  the  free  world 
will  not  forget  them,  but  give  them  the  help 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  Paradoxical 
as  It  may  seem,  the  enslaved  nations  are 
today  more  clearly  aware  of  the  true  nature 
of  communism  and  more  resolutely  and  un- 
waveringly antlconununlstlc  than  most  of 
the  free  nations.  They  cloeely  watch  our 
basic  attitude  In  the  cold  war,  our  message 
to  the  world,  our  foreign  policy,  our  wisdom 
and  above  all  oiu-  determination  to  fight 
and  work  for  freedcan  as  stanchly  and  de- 
votedly as  the  Commimlsts  are  working  and 
plotting  to  destroy  freedom  la  the  world. 

The  elements  of  the  main  problems  under 
dlsctisslon  can  best  be  grouped  In  three  cat- 
egories—the pertinent  facts  of  the  matter; 
the  political  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 


facts;   the  basic  aims  and  yardsticks  ot  our 
foreign  policy. 

Since  1960  I  have  had  the  occasion  of 
presenting  every  year  a  syatematic  survey 
of  the  main  facts,  events,  statements,  meet- 
ings, conferences,  and  developments  pertain- 
ing to  the  problem  of  our  relationship  with 
Communist  Yugoslavia.  On  this  occasion. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  repeat  those  facta  or  the 
analyses  which  were  presented  on  those  occa- 
akms.  The  gist  of  the  matter  Is  that  Yugo- 
slavia since  October  1944.  when  Tito  was 
installed  In  power  In  Belgrade  by  tha  Soviet 
troops  of  Marshal  Tolbukhln,  as  well  as  In 
Its  foreign  relations  with  the  uasn.  or 
other  Communist  countries  and  with  the 
West,  particularly  with  the  United  Sutes — 
one  thing  has  certainly  remained  unchanged, 
and  that  Is  the  basic  character  of  the  re- 
gime, which  was  communistic  In  1944  and 
has  remained  communistic  to  the  present 
day.  This  has  not  only  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  all  available  evidence,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Yugoslav  regime  themselves 
have  not  hesitated  to  speak  bluntly,  with- 
out any  diplomatic  clrcumspecUon  or  con- 
cern for  the  feelings  and  reacUons  of  their 
Western  benefactors. 

Moet  significant  among  such  sUtemenU 
Is  undoubtedly  Titos  InterpretaUon  of  Yu- 
goslav foreign  policy  upon  his  return  from 
his  first  visit  to  Asia.  In  February  1955.  The 
standard  approach. of  most  Western  obeerv- 
ers  Is  that  from  1944  to  1955  the  policy  of 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  regime  had  gone 
at  least  through  three  dlsUnct  and  basically 
different  phases:  from  1944  to  1948  when 
CommunUt  Yugoslavia  followed  faithfully 
the  Moscow  line:  from  the  break  with  Mos- 
cow of  June  28,  1948  to  1954,  when  the  rela- 
tions with  Moscow  were  strained  to  the  point 
of  approaching  open  conflict;  the  phase  of 
reapproachment  through  1954,  which  culmi- 
nated in  Khrushchev's  and  Bulganlns  vUlt 
to  Yugoslavia  In  May  and  June  1955. 

Tito  had  an  enUrely  different  opinion - 
"Our  policy  has  always  been  the  same 
today  as  7  or  8  years  ago."  Through 
his  outspoken  stand  of  complete  solidarity 
In  peace  and  war.  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(Stalingrad.  June  11,  195«),  through  hU 
sUnd  of  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the 
bloody  Soviet  IntervenUon  to  smash  the 
Hungarian  antl-Communlst  uprising  of 
October-November  1956,  through  hU  meet- 
ings and  agreements  with  the  Polish  al- 
leged "heretic"  Oomulka.  through  all  the 
attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
Red  Chinese  as  well  as  Soviet  sources  In 
1968.  through  the  deliberations  and  votes  In 
the  UJJ..  through  the  General  Assembly  In 
New  York  of  September  1960.  through  the 
Neutralist  Conference  of  Nonalined  Na- 
tions In  Belgrade  In  September  1961.  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  regime  never  changed 
Its  thoroughly  Communist  policy,  fitting  pre- 
cisely in  the  pattern,  alms,  and  strategy  of 
world  Communist  Imperialism. 

When  our  Ambassador  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia. Mr.  George  Kennan.  after  the  Neu- 
trallsU'  Conference  of  Septemt>er  1960 
visited  the  Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af. 
fairs,  to  ask  for  explanations  for  the 
thoroughly  pro-Soviet  and  thoroughly  antl- 
Amerlcan  stand  which  Tito  had  taken  at 
the  Conference,  the  spokesman  of  the  Min- 
istry, former  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Leo  Mates,  calmly  objected: 
"But.  Mr.  Ambassador,  our  policy  has  never 
been  different." 

Against  that  background,  let  us  review, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  solid  basis  for 
evaluation,  the  main  events  and  develop- 
ments of  the  past  12  months. 

In  July  1961.  Mr.  Toy  Kohler,  who  had 
Just  been  appointed  VS.  Ambassador  to 
Soviet  Union,  testifying  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  spoke  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  US.  policy  of  aid  to  Communtet 
Yiigoslavla.  He  termed  It  "one  of  the  best 
Investments    the    United    States    has    ever 
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made  In  the  foreign  policy  field"  (New 
York  Times.  July  8.  1901).  EzacUy  1  week 
later,  the  TugosU?  Poretgn  Minister.  Koea 
Popovlc,  after  speiuUng  a  few  days  In  Mos- 
cow, Issued  a  joint  oooununlque  with  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  and 
the  Soviet  Premier.  Ntklta  Klirushchev. 
which  stated  that  'in  all  major  International 
Issues,  the  stand  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia  coincide  or  are  identical." 

The  final  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of 
Nonallned  Natlonit,  held  In  Belgrade  from 
September  1  to  6.  1961.  was  unqualifiedly 
favorable  to  MoscC'W.  and  clearly  against  the 
United  States.  It  endorsed  the  well-known 
Conununlst  views  on  colonialism,  coexist- 
ence, and  hlstorica  transitions,  foreign  domi- 
nation, and  Intei-ference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  coimtrles.  It  endorsed  Mos- 
cow's stand  on  Algeria.  Angola,  the  Congo, 
and  Tunisia.  It  oondemned  the  U.S.  policy 
In  the  Middle  Eitst.  It  denounced  foreign 
bases  as  a  "gross  violation  of  the  sovereignty" 
of  the  states  where  the  bases  have  been 
esUbllshed.  It  singled  out  the  U.S.  base  at 
Guantanamo  as  an  example  of  such  viola- 
tion. It  sided  with  Cuba,  against  the  U.S. 
]X)eltion.  It  recommended  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Red  China  be  seated  in  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  foreign  policy  obeerv  era  and  exjMrts 
of  the  free  world  were  surprised  and  shocked. 
It  was  definitely  not  Tito's  fault. 

In  October  1961  It  was  disclosed  that  six 
Yugoslav  Communist  pilots  were  being 
trained  at  a  U.S.  tir  base  In  Texas  and  that 
135  Sabrejets  were  to  be  sold  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  Moreover.  Information  came  to 
this  country  from  a  number  of  sources  that 
the  two  Yugoslav  ships  which  had  loaded  the 
cargo.  Gundulic  a:3d  Tribovlje,  had  stopped 
In  Havana  on  the  way  to  Yugoslavia  and  that 
part  of  the  jets  haxt  been  unloaded  In  Com- 
munist Cuba.  Testifying  before  the  Select 
Conmilttee  on  Exinirt  Control  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk  cteted  that  the  Yugoslav 
Government  had  ct&clally  confirmed  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1962.  th;it  the  SabrejeU  were  aU 
inside  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Rusk  seemed  fully  to 
trust  the  Yugo8la\  Communist  Government, 
since  he  declared  that  the  U.S.  Government 
had  a  written  assurance  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government  that  tranashlpment  of  United 
sutes  origin  good)  would  not  take  place. 

At  approximate,  y  the  same  time  as  the 
training  of  Yugoslav  Communist  pUots  and 
the  sale  of  U.S.  Sabrejets  to  Tito  were  dis- 
closed, Tito  gave  tin  Interview  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  a  Jajianese  newspaper,  Assahl, 
the  gist  of  which  vas  clearly  expressed  in  the 
headlines  of  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
26,  1961:  "-nto  Calls  His  Aim  Same  as 
Sovlefa— Says  Rlit  Is  Over  Methods.  Not 
Conununlst  Objectives." 

The  only  Issue  where  Tito's  stand  at  the 
Neutralists'  Conference  of  September  1961 
had  been  defeated  by  a  great  majority  of 
votes  was  the  Issiie  of  Germany.  However, 
Tito  did  not  wait  long  to  repair  the  damage. 
In  November  1961,  speaking  In  Skoplje,  he 
praised  the  Sovle*  Union,  endorsed  whole- 
heartedly Its  stand  on  Germany  and  especial- 
ly on  Berlin  and  advised  the  West  to  negoti- 
ate with  Moscow.  He  also  denounced  the 
United  States  for  exerting  economic  pressure 
on  Yugoslavia  at  a  time  of  great  economic 
stress.  In  order  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
Yugoslav  foreign  policy. 

In  his  New  Yeur's  messnge  In  1962  Tito 
stressed  that  Communist  Yugoslavia's  main 
activity  In  International  affairs  was  ex- 
pressed In  lU  "struggle  against  colonialism, 
in  all  Its  forms.  In  the  struggle  for  the  com- 
plete Independenire  of  colonial  and  semi- 
colonial  peoples,  f(T  a  complete  disarmament 
and  ban  of  nuclear  tests,"  whereby  he  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  Identity  of  hla  views  with 
those  held  in  Mo8<x)w. 

At  the  celebration  of  Castro's  third  anni- 
versary of  rise  to  power  January  1,  1965, 
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the  information  about  Yugoslav  ships  deliv- 
ering VS,  Sabre j  eta  to  Communist  Cuba 
was  substantiated  by  the  appearance  of  some 
30  Yugoslav  officers  In  uniform  on  the  re- 
viewing stand.  It  was  learned  subsequently 
that  the  Yugoslav  officers  were  Jet  pilots  and 
antiaircraft  specialists. 

In  the  course  of  January,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  approved  the  transfer  of 
some  29  pounds  of  enriched  uranium  to  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. 

On  February  12.  a  4-month  atoms-for- 
peace  training  and  research  program  began 
at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Out  of 
the  72  scientists  and  engineers  attending  the 
program.  11  were  from  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  first  montlis  of  1962  were  spent  in 
developing  trade  and  cultural  relations  with 
the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  In  close 
cooperation  and  consultation  with  Colonel 
Nasser's  regime  In  Egypt.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  was  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  relations,  since  both 
Tito  and  Nasser  regarded  the  Common  Mar- 
ket as  a  tbreat  to  nonallned  nations. 

In  April  1962,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 
Andrei  Gromyko.  rettirned  the  visit  which 
Koca  Popovlc  had  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  July  1961.  After  a  few  days  of  confer- 
ences with  Tito  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Yugoslav  regime,  a  communique  was 
Issued  which  repeated,  verbatim,  the  con- 
clusion of  July  1961.  to  the  effect  that  the 
views  erf  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia 
on  the  main  international  problems  were 
"similar  or  Identical."  Although  little  was 
disclosed  about  the  talks,  there  were  hints 
In  the  Yugoslav  press  that  Conununlst  Yugo- 
slavia would  join  the  Comecon  (Council 
for  Mutual  Bcononalc  Assistance),  the  eco- 
nomic equivalent  of  the  Warsaw  military 
pact,  with  all  the  consequences  which  may 
ensue,  rather  than  adhere  to  the  Coounon 
Market. 

On  the  same  occasion.  It  was  announced 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Leonid  Breznev.  would 
soon  pay  a  visit  of  state  to  Yugoslavia,  which 
would  be  the  first  visit  of  the  highest 
official  of  the  U.S5JI.  to  Conununlst  Yugo- 
slavia since  the  Communists  seized  power 
In  that  country.  As  for  Yugoslavia's  activi- 
ties In  Africa.  It  Is  worth  recording  the 
account  of  the  well-known  labor  colimanist. 
Victor  Rlesel.  on  Tito's  aid  to  pro-Communist 
Ghana.  Rlesel  describes  In  detail  the  very 
close  cooperation  between  the  Yugoslav 
Communist  experts  and  their  Ghanaian 
counterparts  and  stresses  that  at  the  same 
time  as  Tito  was  borrowing  $4.3  million  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  In  Washington, 
D.C..  he  was  giving  lavish  credits  to  Ghana, 
which  was  violently  attacking  over  Its  official 
radio  stations.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany  for  condemning  Communist  colonial- 
ism in  Europe.  In  the  same  broadcasts 
where  It  denounced  the  United  States,  the 
Ghanaian  radio  was  defending  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  the  brutal 
Soviet  Intervention  In  the  Budapest  uprising 
of  1956. 

In  May  1962.  the  Soviet  Premier.  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  visited  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
the  two  Soviet  satellites  In  the  Balkans.  In 
both  countries,  but  especially  In  Bulgaria 
(Varna),  he  spoke  In  very  friendly  terms  of 
Communist  Y\igoslavla.  The  procedure 
would  have  been  out  of  place  or  at  least  not 
very  diplomatic.  If  it  had  not  been  carefully 
planned.  As  it  was.  Khrushchev  was  not 
expressing  his  personal  views  or  communi- 
cating his  momentary  impressions,  but  was 
dictating  the  obligatory  Communist  line  to 
be  followed  by  all  satellites. 

No  less  significant  was  the  visit  of  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Koca  Popovlc.  to 
Latin  America  (Brazil.  Chile,  Bolivia,  and 
Mexico)  In  May  1982.  Pop>ovlc  attempted  to 
sabotage  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  turn 
trade  away  from  the  United  States.    (Inci- 


dentally, all  these  four  countrtse.  opposed 
sanctions  against  the  Communist  regime  of 
Pldel  Castro  In  Cuba,  at  the  Conference  at 
Punta  del  Sste  In  January  1962.)  If  we  con- 
sider the  policies  which  Yugoslav  delegations 
have  pursue<l  and  Influence  which  various 
Yugoslav  mictions  have  exerted  in  Asia  and 
Africa  in  the  covu^e  of  the  last  10  years,  as 
well  as  the  general  tone  of  the  Yugoslav 
press  and  periodicals  regarding  International 
problems  and  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  in  the  Communist  scheme  of  things, 
there  Is  no  room  for  guesswork  regarding 
the  purpiose  of  Popovlc's  visit  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican caplUls.  WhUe  lltUe  was  revealed  in 
the  press,  Popovlc  and  the  Braallian  leftist 
Foreign  Minister.  Dantas.  foimd  It  necessary 
to  condemn  the  UJ3.  resxunption  of  nuclear 
tests. 

Popovlc  was  most  pleasantly  surprised  to 
receive  an  unexpected  invitation  to  visit 
Washington,  D.C..  on  his  way  back  to  Yugo- 
slavia. He  s<!lzed  the  opportunity  to  assure 
our  President  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
world  affairs  ideological  moments  were  play- 
ing a  diminishing  role,  while  national  Inter- 
ests were  decisive.  He  did  not  speak  about 
Conununlst  Yugoslavia's  role  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  imperialistic  offensive.  While 
Popovlc  was  being  received  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, It  was  announced  that  Tito  had  been 
Invited  to  spend  his  simamer  vacations  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  "religious"  front  was  also  very  active. 
The  "Patriarch"  Alexey  of  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox Church,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered more  than  an  agency  of  the  Soviet 
regime  and  Its  secret  police,  visited  "Patri- 
arch" German  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox 
Chuirch.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  noto- 
rious "Bishop"  Nlcodemua  (32  years  old), 
who  was  the  chief  delegate  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  at  the  meeting  of  New 
Delhi,  In  December  1961,  when  It  was  admit- 
ted to  the  membership  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  Tito  decorated  "Patriarch" 
Alexey  for  services  rendered  to  "peace  and 
the  development  and  consolidation  of  peace- 
ful cooperation  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia." 

The  press  of  the  free  world  has  recorded 
that  during  the  parade  of  May  1,  1962,  In 
Belgrade,  the  Yugoslav  C<KnmunlBt  regime 
displayed  20  new  Soviet-made  T-64  tanks, 
"the  first  such  weapons  the  Yugoslav  Ocon- 
munlsts  have  obtained  since  their  1948  ouster 
from  the  Soviet  bloc"  (New  York  Times, 
May  2.  1962) .  Unfortunately  the  same  press 
has  not  registered  that  at  the  same  time,  27 
ships  were  being  built  In  Yugoslavia  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  under  sup>ervlslon  of  Russian 
experts. 

Even  more  Burjjrlsing  and  disconcerting  Is 
that  the  free-world  press  paid  no  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  about  the  same  time,  the 
Russian  Ambassador  Alexel  A.  Yeplshev  left 
Yugoslavia  and  returned  to  Moscow,  where 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  political  de- 
partment of  the  Red  army  (chief  political 
commissar) .  To  my  knowledge,  neither  o\ir 
diplomatic  observers  nor  ovir  newspapermen, 
nor  our  intelligence  sources  have  ever  In- 
formed us  that  Yeplshev.  who  served  In  Bel- 
grade since  1960.  had  never  been  a  diplomat, 
but  a  colonel-general  of  the  Red  army.  In 
Belgrade  It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Yeplshev  was  sent  to  Belgrade  with  the 
special  and  most  Important  mission  of  work- 
ing out  plans  for  the  rearming  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Army  with  Soviet  weapons.  His  mission 
successfiUly  accomplished,  he  is  returning  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  being  rewarded  with 
one  of  the  most  Important  positions  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy. 

According  -x)  reliable  sources,  the  delivery 
of  Soviet  Russian  weapons  has  been  part  of  a 
secret  Soviet- Yugoslav  military  pact.  That 
pact  will  provide  Yugoslavia  with  ground-to- 
air  nalsslles  and  Yugoslav  "cadres"  are  al- 
ready training  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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In  June,  an  Important  Yugoslav  "parlia- 
mentary" delegation,  headed  by  Peter  Stam- 
boUc,  president  of  the  Federal  People's  As- 
sembly, member  of  the  Central  Conunlttee  of 
the  League  of  Ctonununlsts  of  Yugoslavia 
and  member  of  the  Federal  Executive  Coun- 
cil, visited  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  for 
the  development  of  closer  economic  and  cul- 
txiral  relations  and  the  consolidation  of 
peace  through  cooperation  of  the  Socialist 
forces  of  both  countries. 

What  do  these  pertinent  and  incontro- 
vertible facts  of  Communist  Yugoslavia's 
policy  and  relations  with  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  countries,  mean?  Two 
things  Immediately  leap  to  the  eye.  First, 
Tito's  record  of  the  last  12  months  Is  no  dif- 
ferent In  essence  from  his  record  of  the  pre- 
vious 17  years  that  he  has  been  In  power. 
Second,  that  the  policy  of  Communist  Yugo- 
slavia has  never  been  anything  but  Com- 
munistic. In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  re- 
cent discussions  the  advocates  of  the  policy 
of  aid  to  Communist  regimes  have  endorsed 
the  concept  of  conditional  aid  and  written 
It  into  the  amendment  of  June  7,  1962,  It  is 
well  to  examine  the  conditions.  With  some 
variations  In  the  wording  between  the  time 
that  they  were  first  formulated  and  now,  the 
condition  could  be  stated  as  follows:  (1) 
That  the  policy  of  a  Communist  regime 
should  remain  independent;  (2)  that  a  Com- 
munist government  would  take  no  part  In 
any  plan  or  program  aimed  at  Conamunist 
world  domination:  (3)  that  It  would  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  aid 
to  such  Communist  regimes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  semantics  and 
semantic  confusion  represent  a  mighty 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  to 
create  chaos  In  the  minds  of  their  enemies, 
disorientate  them  and  lead  them  on  courses 
of  disaster  and  suicide  Instead  of  victory. 
When  we  consider  the  use  of  the  word  na- 
tional Independence  by  the  promotors  of  a 
U.S.  policy  of  aid  to  Communist  regimes,  we 
can  distinctly  see  what  havoc  the  Commu- 
nists have  wrought  In  our  political  Ideas 
and  upon  our  thinking.  The  first  thing 
which  must  be  said  is  that,  as  Prledrlch 
Engels  proclaimed,  some  117  years  ago,  "com- 
munism Is  a  new  outlook  on  life,"  which  has 
ideas,  concepts,  terms,  yardsticks  and  alms, 
different  and  opposed  to  those  of  the  liberal, 
bourgeois,  democratic  world  against  which 
they  rose.  So,  their  concept  of  national  in- 
dependence Is  not  the  American  concept  of 
national  Independence,  as  their  concept  of 
democracy  Is  not  ours,  and  their  concepts  of 
freedom,  self-determination,  free  elections, 
education,  etc.,  are  radically  different  from 
the  American  concepts. 

It  Is  by  taking  our  terminology,  emptying 
the  words  from  their  real  contents  and  giving 
them  a  distorted  meaning,  often  the  opposite 
of  what  they  have  originally  meant,  that  the 
Communists  have  txirned  our  Ideas  and  words 
Into  weapons  to  destroy  us.  Therefore,  In 
trying  to  Interpret  Communist  policies.  It 
Is  a  suicidal  mistake  to  take  the  political 
terminology.  Ideas  and  slogans,  which  the 
Communists  have  taken  from  the  free  world, 
in  their  original  sense. 

To  speak  of  the  Independence  of  a  free 
country  from  another  free  country  makes 
sense.  To  speak  of  the  Independence  of  a 
Communist  country  from  the  center  of  world 
communism,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  from  the 
whole  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy, 
does  not.  The  essence  of  communism  Is  not 
an  Internal,  social,  economic,  etc.,  order,  dif- 
ferent from  the  order  of  free  Western  socle- 
ties,  but  It  la  mainly  and  basically  a 
worldwide  conspiracy  to  destroy  freedom 
everywhere  and  to  establish  a  ruthless  Com- 
munist dictatorship  throughout  the  globe. 

The  essence  of  a  Communist  country.  Is 
that  It  participates  In  the  Communist  world 
Imperialism,  in  the  drive  to  extinguish  free- 
dom everywhere  and  Install  communism 
everywhere.  If  it  does  not,  then  It  is  not  a 
Communist  cotmtry.    If  it  doea.  then  there 


Is  no  sense  of  talking  of  Independence.  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  Is  as  Communistic  a 
country  as  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China. 
Tito,  KardelJ,  and  other  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nists have  stated  countless  times  that  all 
disputes,  differences  and  divergencies  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  Moscow  pertain  only 
to  the  ways  and  means  for  spreading  and 
promoting  Communist  imperialism,  never  In 
any  case  to  the  essence  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism.  Tito,  him- 
self, alone  and  Jointly  with  the  other  "na- 
tional" Communist,  Wladyslaw  Oomulka  of 
Poland,  has  ridiculed  the  very  Idea  of  "na- 
tional"  communism  as  a  Western  Invention, 
which  bears  no  coruiectlon  to  Communist 
realities. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  well  established 
and  well-known,  that  Tito  not  only  has  never 
stood  aloof  from  Communist  world  Imperial- 
ism, but  has  played  a  key  role  In  It,  In  all 
crucial  areas  of  the  cold  war  struggle.  His 
mast  Important  service  to  Communist  world 
imperialism  was  rendered  In  Asia,  from  1952 
to  1955,  when  he  succeeded  In  convincing  the 
Asians,  or  some  of  their  leading  politicians, 
that  communism  was  no  evil,  except  when 
combined  with  and  used  by  imperialism. 
Otherwise,  communism  was  a  very  fine  idea 
and  order,  actually  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  undeveloped  Asian 
nations  toward  freedom.  Independence,  prog- 
ress, knowledge  and  a  better  life  for  every- 
body. He  used  the  ensuing  years  to  pene- 
trate Africa,  which  he  has  done  with  the 
greatest  success,  with  the  help  of  our  tax- 
payers' money.  Africa  Is  still  a  most  impor- 
tant area  of  Tito's  political  action  In  favor 
of  world  communism.  He  has  also  unfolded 
a  Communist  diplomatic  and  political  offen- 
sive In  Latin  America.  To  speak  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Communist  Yugoslavia  from 
Moscow  and  the  whole  Communist  world 
conspiracy  Is  to  disconnect  words  from  any 
real  meaning. 

Those  who  claim  that  Tito's  relations  with 
Moscow  have  gone  through  a  series  of  very 
turbulent  phases,  are  partially  right.  But 
they  are  politically  Illiterate  If  they  Infer  that 
during  those  phases  Tito  was  undergoing 
metamorphoses,  from  a  stanch  Communist, 
to  a  nationalist,  a  democratic  Communist, 
a  neutralist,  a  moderately  communistic  Com- 
munist, and  then  back  to  a  Marxist-Leninist 
purist.  A  few  days  ago,  a  fervent  promoter 
of  Tito  and  "Htolsm  has  stated  that  "nto  "is 
a  proud  and  Independent  man  and  he  Is  a 
Yugoslav."  What  this  author  forgets  U  that 
Tito  Is  a  Communist.  As  he  said  himself  In 
1954:  "I  owe  to  our  party  every  achievement 
I  have  made.  I  was  an  Ignorant  young  man 
and  the  party  took  me.  educated  me,  made 
me  a  man,  I  owe  It  everything."  Whatever 
real  and  Imaginary  conflicts  Tito  may  have 
had  with  Stalin  and  Malenkov  and  Khru- 
shchev, they  never  affected  In  the  slightest 
his  being  a  Communist,  I.e..  a  man  completely 
and  unchangeably  dedicated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  world  and  to  the  worldwide 
victory  of  communism.  Regardless  of  the 
state  of  his  relations  with  Moscow  or  Wash- 
ington, Tito  was  always  promoting  Moscow's 
alms  In  the  world  and  always  fighting  for  the 
defeat  of  the  United  States. 

As  for  the  difference  between  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
alleged  evolution  of  the  system  in  Yugo- 
slavia toward  Western  concepts  and  prac- 
tices, two  considerations  are  In  order.  First, 
the  greatest  "deviation"  from  communism 
was  committed  In  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
during  the  NJIP.  (New  Economic  Policy)' 
period,  1921-24.  Did  the  Soviet  Union  then 
stop  being  a  Communist  stronghold. 

Second,  uniformity  In  the  application  of 
Conununlst  guidelines  has  never  been  a 
principle  of  Communist  policies.  This  Is  a 
faUacy  held  and  propagated  by  some  West- 
erners who  know  very  little  about  com- 
munism and  thus  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  it.    But  much  before  Nlklta  Khrtishchev 


proclaimed  in  1966  the  principle  of  different 
way  to  socialism  and  communism,  Lenin 
and  Stalin  had  made  It  very  clear  that  in 
order  to  succeed.  Communists  In  every  coun- 
try had  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  adapt 
the  practice  to  the  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  are  ruling.  The  Communist 
theory  "gives  only  the  general  premises  and 
directives,  which  are  concretely  to  be  ap- 
plied differently  In  Prance  than  In  Germany 
and  In  Germany  than  In  Russia." 

What  too  many  Western  observers  have 
failed  to  observe  Is  that  the  growing  dif- 
ferences between  communism  in  practice  are 
simply  the  result  of  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism, which  ruled  before  World  War  U 
some  200  million  people,  whereas  it  rules 
now  nearly  l  billion  people.  Growing  dif- 
ferences between  Communist  regimes  in 
various  countries  stem  from  the  rapid  spread 
of  communism  and  are  a  sign  of  Commu- 
nist successes,  not  an  Indication  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  Conununlst  world  monoUthlsm  of 
thought,  which  exists  In  the  minds  of  some 
Westerners  but  not  in  the  policies  of  the 
Communists. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  those  differences, 
real  and  propagandlstlc,  betw^n  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Conununlst  Soviet  Union, 
that  Tito  has  been  able  to  play  a  unique 
role  in  the  Communist  world  imperialistic 
offensive.  It  Is  only  owing  to  those  differ- 
ences that  Moscow  can  leave  to  Tito  to  play 
the  role  of  liaison  officer  between  the  world 
Communist  revolution  and  the  neutrals  who 
believe  In  the  possibility  of  being  neutral  In 
a  llfe-and-death  struggle  between  freedom 
and  communism. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  curtailment  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Communist  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia would  leave  no  alternative  to  those 
countries  except  to  "reassoclate  themselves 
with  Moscow,"  are  completely  dissociated 
from  reality.  Both  Communist  Poland  and 
Commimlst  Yugoslavia  have  always  been  and 
are  today  associated  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  huge  enterprise  of  spreading  commu- 
nistic j)ower  over  the  whole  world.  As  long 
as  these  countries  are  ruled  by  Communists, 
that  condition  will  not  change,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  "national  communism" 
Is  a  mirage  of  some  Western  circles  which 
prefer  to  Indulge  In  wishful  political  dreams 
than  to  face  reality.  Only  free  countries  can 
be  Independent.  So,  talk  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  makes  sense 
only  Insofar  as  we  are  ready  and  determined 
to  help  them  recover  their  freedom  by  re- 
jecting  their   Imposed   Communist   regimes. 

The  preceding  considerations  relative  to 
the  "Independence"  of  Communist  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  or  any  Communist  country, 
serve  also  to  put  the  requirement  for  a  Com- 
munist country  "not  to  participate  in  any 
plan  or  program  of  world  conquest"  In  proper 
perspective. 

A  Communist  country  Is  by  Communist 
definition  one  that  Is  participating  In  plans 
and  programs  of  world  conquest.  A  country 
which  Is  not  participating  In  such  plans  and 
programs  Is  not  a  Communist  country.  It 
Is  precisely  this  participation  which  charac- 
terizes the  Communist  concept  of  Independ- 
ence. Various  Communist  countries,  can  go 
through  periods  of  strained  mutual  rela- 
tions, but  what  never  changes  Is  their  foreign 
policy  which  supports  the  Interest  of  the 
Communist  powerholders  to  remain  In  power. 
And  the  vlUl  precondition  for  attaining  this 
objective  is  to  keep  the  basic  solidarity  with 
all  Communists  and  to  keep  working  against 
the  free  world.  Free  people  and  free  na- 
tions will  destroy  communism  If  communism 
does  not  destroy  freedom  everywhere. 

In  this  connection  the  concepts  contained 
in  the  letter  which  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy, 
one  of  the  assistants  of  the  President  sent 
recently  to  the  other  body  Is  very  disturb- 
ing. It  deserves  a  close  analysis.  First,  he 
asserts  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  an  Impor- 
tant   battle    Is    being    fought    between    the 
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aggrcMtre  and  tbe  eondimtary  Communists, 
between  the  "hajd-line"  Conununists  and 
the  conversely  and  necessarily  "soft-line" 
Communists.  UJ3  foreign  policy,  according 
to  Mr.  Bundy,  Is  to  aid  Communist  Poland 
and  YugoalaTla  a-^d  thus  exercise  **a  con- 
tinuing and  slgnlf.cant  pressure  In  restraint 
of  the  more  extreme  and  aggressive  actions 
of  world  commuiLlsm."  If  that  aid  were 
cut,  be  maintains  such  a  curtailment  would 
"play  Into  the  hards  of  those  who  are  most 
hostile  to  the  United  Stat«s." 

These  few  words  oontata  a  number  of  grave 
and  dangerous  emirs.  Where  and  when  has 
Mr.  Buady  found  iny  evidence  of  hard-line 
and  soft-line  ConLmunU>ts?  Where  Is  the 
slightest  evidence  that  there  are  any  Com- 
munists anywhere  who  have  any  other  aim 
than  wiping  "caplt.illsm,"  I.e.,  the  free  world, 
above  all  the  United  States,  off  the  stage 
of  history?  Where  Is  tbe  Communist,  or 
Communist  regime,  who  Is  harder  or  softer 
on  this  score?  Thisre  are  differences  in  tac- 
tics, hard  and  offensive  ones  and  soft  and 
soothing  ones,  desMned  to  lull  us  Into  sui- 
cidal sleep.  But  tlioee  tactics  are  employed 
by  all  and  any  Communist,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  OKtment, 
and  are  not  attached  or  the  distinctive 
mark  of  this  or  tliat  Cfsnmunlst  or  group 
of  Communists.  Tlie  tough,  hard-line  Stalin, 
was  the  greatest  ind  most  successful  pro- 
Ugonlst  of  the  soft -line  tactics  of  the  united 
fronts  In  the  thirties  and  forties.  And  aoft- 
Une  Khr\ishchev  has  tised  the  most  brutal 
and  hard-line  mettuxls  to  smash  the  Hun- 
garian antl-Commanist  uprising  In   1956. 

The  distinction  l>etween  adamant  "Stalin- 
ists" who  hate  the  United  States  and  the 
"conciliatory"  Communists  who  are  allegedly 
inclined  to  practice  real  coexistence  Is 
purely  Imaginary.  Khrushchev  was  until 
1953  a  most  devott.Kl,  subservient  and  syco- 
phantic henchman  and  executioner  of  Sta- 
lin. He  was  also  as  late  as  the  CJP-S.U. 
Congress  of  1956  his  most  fervent  glortfier. 
And  then  at  the  <;ongress  of  1956  he  made 
his  devastating  si>eech  against  the  crimes 
of  Stalin.  But  Use  than  a  year  later,  he 
again  sang  his  praises  and  declared  that  as 
far  as  communistic  dedication  Is  concerned 
"we  are  all  Stalinists."  And  then  again  at 
the  XXn  Congress  of  the  Conunvmist  Party 
held  In  October  imi,  he  reiterated  his  de- 
nunciation and  hiid  Stalin's  body  removed 
from  the  Lenin  ma  osoleum. 

The  second  funlamental  mistake  of  Mr. 
Bundy  Is  that  he  Implies  the  hard  line  is 
necessarily  more  h.ymJTul,  while  the  softline 
Is  less  harmful.  If  not  outright  friendly  to 
the  West.  It  Is,  l.owever,  a  matter  of  his- 
torical record  that  the  "soft"  line  of  antl- 
fasclsm  and  united  fronts  in  the  early 
thirties  and  In  World  War  n  did  more  to 
promote  oommunlmi  and  harm  the  West 
than  all  the  venomous,  extreme  and  out- 
spokenly hostile  prop«ganda  of  Moscow 
against  the  West,  dxu-ing  the  first  15  years  of 
the  Communist  se  zure  power  In  Russia. 

Third,  it  Is  certainly  naive  to  believe  that 
our  help  to  CcMimiuilsts  has  restrained  "the 
more  extreme  and  iiggiesulve  actions  of  world 
communism."  If  the  Communists  deemed 
today  that  they  are  strong  enough  and 
ready,  would  they  really  be  deterred  by  our 
delicate  maneuvers?  And  why  would 
the  Conununists,  who  have,  not  through 
their  strength  but  owing  to  the  Western 
policy  of  weakness,  grown  In  a  matter  of 
years  from  200  to  900  million  people,  now 
<le«l«t  from  further  aggressive  and  Imperial- 
istic actions  agalnit  the  West  and  the  United 
Sutes,  except  for  reasons  of  superior  West- 
ern military  power?  By  what  stretch  of  Im- 
agination and  dtelortlon  of  logic  should  we 
be  led  to  believe  that  out  help  to  Communist 
regimes  would  restrain  the  Communist  Im- 
perialistic fervor  and  make  them  less  aggres- 
sive? 

Aaxwdlng  to  Mr.  Bundy  our  policy  of  aid 
to  the  Communist  regimes  ot  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  Is  maintaining  "some  range  ot 


choice  within  the  bloc."  This  argument  Is 
untenable.  Communist  regimes  established 
after  World  War  II  were  not  established  by 
the  people,  but  Imposed  by  the  Red  army 
troops  and  Russian  political  influence  and 
pressure.  So,  the  Oommunlst  regimes  of  the 
world  have  no  choice  but  to  be  on  the  side 
of  Moaoow.  If  they  turn  to  the  people  for 
popular  support,  they  will  be  wiped  away. 
As  for  the  oppressed  peoples,  they  are  al- 
lowed no  choice  whatsoever  by  the  Commu- 
nist regimes  which  control  them.  So,  where 
Is  that  freedom  of  choice?  If  It  is  the  choice 
of  Communist  regimes  to  be  either  with 
Moscow  or  with  Pelplng,  which — to  say  the 
least.  Is  highly  questionable,  what  impor- 
tance has  that  choice  for  the  people  who  re- 
main Communist-enslaved  In  either  case? 

Finally,  Mr.  Bundy  claims  that  the  Prox- 
mire-Lausche  amendment  of  June  6,  barring 
all  aid  to  countries  dominated  by  commu- 
nism "would  remove  all  opportunity  for  cal- 
culated responses  and  would  freeze  us  out  of 
any  ability  to  affect  affairs  in  these  coun- 
tries." It  Is  difficult  to  make  out  what  the 
formula  of  "calculated  responses"  means  In 
terms  of  political  and  diplomatic  reality. 
But  Lf  stopping  aid  to  Communist  regimes 
would  deprive  us  of  the  ability  to  affect  the 
affairs  In  those  countries,  then  Mr.  Bundy 
could  not  have  produced  a  more  compelling 
argument  In  favor  of  the  cessation  of  all 
and  any  kind  of  aid  to  any  Oommtinlsts. 
The  effect  of  our  aid  has  not  been,  as  claimed 
by  the  promoters  of  Tito,  Oomulka  and  other 
Conununlst  dictators,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  concerned  or  to  advance 
XJ3.  national  Interests.  It  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  Communist  regimes  which 
are  against  their  own  people  and  against  the 
United  States  and  to  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  people  who  are  against  their  imposed 
Communist  regimes  and  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  advocates  of  aid  to  Communist 
regimes  have  very  deftly  promoted  the  con- 
fusion between  help  to  the  enslaved  peoples 
and  help  to  the  enslaving  Communist  re- 
gimes, conveniently  forgetting  that  the  one 
precludes  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  un- 
deniable fact  that  we  have  been  helping  not 
the  oppressed  peoples,  but  their  oppressors. 
By  doing  that  we  coiild  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination,  have  helped  the  captive 
peoples.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  heat  of 
recent  debates  that  the  tremendously  Im- 
portant message  of  our  experience  with  aid 
to  Conununlst  Yugoslavia  has  been  to  show 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  a  Communist  regime  to  success- 
fully defy  Moscow.  This  is  patently  untrue. 
Tbm  enslaved  peoples,  in  Yugoslavia  or  any 
other  enslaved  country  are  against  commu- 
nism as  such,  not  Just  strictly  Moscow  com- 
munism or  Pelplng  communism  or  Tito 
conununism  of  Oomulka  communism.  The 
people  do  not  want  communism,  under  what- 
ever label  or  pretense.  Least  of  all  when  It 
Is  promoted  and  helped  by  Washington, 
which  to  all  enslaved  people  Is  the  beacon 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind  and  must  never 
be  allowed  to  appear  as  Just  a  "western"  Mos- 
cow or  Peiplng. 

Far  frtxn  convincing  anybody  that  U.S. 
aid  to  Conununlst  dictators  was  good  for  the 
people  concerned  and  good  for  freedom,  that 
policy  Is  having  the  contrary  effect — It  is 
killing  the  hopes  for  freedom  and  emancipa- 
tion of  the  enslaved.  Instead  of  giving  them 
the  vision  of  freedom,  It  has  restricted  their 
hc^>es  to  the  prospect  that  the  imposed  Com- 
munist regimes,  helped,  fed,  armed,  financed 
and  promoted  by  the  West,  may  eventvially 
and  temporarily  relax  their  hold  and  become 
a  little  less  Inhuman  and  beastly.  TTius, 
the  people  are  deserted,  they  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Communist  oppressors. 

Any  policy  of  help  to  Communist  regimes 
can  by  no  stretch  of  Imagination  or  distor- 
tion of  political  logic  serve  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  of  America.    The 


three  considerations,  tbe  three  conditions 
for  giving  aid  to  Communist  countries  have 
never  been  fulfilled  and  can  never  be  ftil- 
fiUed. 

Communist  countries  are  not  Independent, 
they  are  necessarily  engaged  In  plans  and 
programs  of  world  conquest  and  helping 
them  is  patently  against  the  vital  Interest 
of  our  country. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  final  and  per- 
haps most  fundamental  question,  and  that 
Is,  What  is  the  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  In  the  cold  war:  to  beat  the  enemy, 
to  win,  to  destroy  communism  and  make 
freedom  prevail  in  the  wcB'ld,  or  Is  It  to 
make  accomodations  with  our  mortal 
enemy,  to  strive  for  peace  at  any  price  and 
to  set  our  national  objective  in  the  "liberali- 
zation" of  communism  and  the  granting  of 
"rights"  and  "freedoms"  under  communism 
and  only  within  the  framework  of  Com- 
munist regimes? 

If  the  latter  should  be  true,  then  and 
only  then  our  Ambassadors  to  Conuntinist 
Poland  and  Communist  Yugoslavia.  John 
Moore  Cabot  and  George  Kennan  are  Justi- 
fied in  passionately  opposing  any  change  In 
our  policy  of  helping  those  Communist 
regimes. 

Unless  we  clarify  this  most  elementary 
and  fundamental  point,  our  deliberations 
will  have  no  pxirpose  or  poeltlve  results.  The 
mission  of  the  United  States  In  human  his- 
tory has  not  been  to  promote  slavery  and 
oppression,  but  to  work  for  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  and  human  dignity  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  this  is  the  mission  and  that  must  be 
the  clear  message  of  UJ8.  foreign  policy.  We 
hear  only  too  often  the  talk  of  Communist 
"polycentrlsm."  Far  from  meaning  that 
communism  is  weakening.  It  means  that  the 
number  of  centers  from  which  communism 
is  spread  in  the  world  Is  Increa&Lng.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  the  number  of  centers 
from  which  freedom  radiates  Is  decreasing. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  betray  their  most 
sacred  trust  If,  Instead  of  calling  forth  free- 
dom fighters  In  all  lands  and  helping  them 
to  liberate  tliemselves  from  imposed  Com- 
munist regimes,  they  were  to  Join  the  Com- 
munists In  facilitating  the  realization  of 
evil  Conuniuiist  schemes  by  aiding  Conunu- 
nlst tyrants  throughout  the  world. 

The  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Is:  to  side  with  the  Commimlst  regimes, 
which  enslave  their  own  people  and  work 
for  the  enslavement  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  to  side  with  the  expressed  peoples 
and  thus  help  bring  about  the  greatest  re- 
birth of  freedom  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Nothing  less  than  the  destiny  of  oxu-  Nation 
depends  on  the  decision  we  make. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  of  no  legislation  of 
greater  importance  than  that  now  be- 
fore this  body  but  before  speaking  on 
the  merits  of  HJl.  11921,  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Every  member  of  tlie  committee  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy;  every 
member  had  a  chance  to  present  amend- 
ments with  full  discussion  and  through- 
out the  hearings,  which  extended  over 
several  weeks,  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  all  of  us  to  present  our  views  and  to 
bring  to  this  floor  what  we  felt  was  a 
proper  coni;>ept  In  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  minority 
memljers  of  the  committee  who  likewise 
made  a  great  contribution  because  the 
measure  before  us  is  without  part>'  lines; 
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it  is  a  measure  we  hope  will  contribute 
toward  peace  and  security  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know  there  is 
a  possibility,  a  looming  shadow  of  world 
war  HL  In  World  Wars  I  and  n  we  had 
time  and  distance  as  indisp>ensable 
allies — those  allies  no  longer  exist. 

In  this  time  of  tension,  this  period  of 
perplexity  and  high  emotions,  we  should 
all  realize  there  are  yet  those  peoples  on 
earth  who  need  our  help.  We  must  not 
deny  sufficient  help  to  those  people  who 
need  to  rise  above  poverty.  The  sands 
run  swiftly  in  the  hourglass  of  history. 
Some  believe  the  hands  on  the  clock  are 
turning  toward  the  midnight  of  mankind. 

We  recognize  that  distressed  areas  in 
any  part  of  the  free  world  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  whole  free  world.  Even 
If  there  were  no  threats  from  commu- 
nism, I  wonder  if  this  Nation  can  afford 
to  live  in  an  island  of  comparative  lux- 
xiry  and  ease  while  others  exist  in  a  sea 
of  poverty,  disease,  and  despair.  The 
grreat  question  every  Member  miist  an- 
swer for  himself  is  not,  can  we  afford 
this  program  but  rather,  can  we  afford  to 
do  without  it? 

Recently  Premier  Khrushchev  stated 
that  the  Communists  were  not  behind 
every  revolt  throughout  the  world  but 
they  were  indeed  delighted  to  take  the 
initiative  and  exploit  the  foment  of  the 
masses.  I  say  it  is  time  America  took 
the  initiative  and  I  believe  H.R.  11921 
can  be  used  as  an  effective  means  to- 
ward this  end. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving the  free  world  can  withstand 
evergrowing  Commimist  pressure  by 
having  allies  that  are  economically  weak. 
It  is  certain  that  substandard  conditions, 
if  allowed  to  exist,  will  serve  only  as  the 
breeding  ground  for  strife,  discontent, 
and  revolution.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  areas  where  the  Communists 
have  succeeded  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  those  in  which  people  have 
been  poorly  fed  and  poorly  educated. 

It  is  indeed  a  prime  concern  to  all  of 
us  as  to  whether  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  some  1 V2  billion  people  can  im- 
prove their  lot  under  a  non -Communist 
system.  Gentlemen,  the  people  who  will 
be  affected  by  our  decision,  your  decision 
and  mine,  have  a  per  capita  income 
ranging  as  low  as  $50  a  year  compared  to 
the  average  of  $2,500  a  year  in  this  great 
Nation. 

I  have  often  joined  with  critics  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  We  have  had  de- 
plorable waste  and  misapplication  of 
foreign  aid  fxmds.  Inept  administration 
of  foreign  aid  has  brought  forth  wide- 
spread criticism  and  rightly  so.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  suggested  that  we 
should  carefully  examine  our  generosity 
to  so-called  neutral  nations.  Since 
World  War  II  we  have  conducted  a  pol- 
icy of  containment  with  respect  to  com- 
mimism  rather  than  engage  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  roll  back  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  in  our  efforts  to  aid  needy  nations 
we  have  given  more  than  $8  billion  alone 
to  23  so-called  neutral  nations.  These 
nations  pride  themselves  on  their  neu- 
trality, but  we  should  bear  in  mind  when 
they  met  in  a  conference  at  Belgrade 
last  year  they  issued  a  statement  con- 
demning the  West  as   "colonists"  and 


"imperialists."  Not  a  word  was  said 
however,  against  Communist  imperial- 
ism and  aggression.  Some  of  these  neu- 
tralist nations  have  engaged  in  making 
war,  yet  proclaim  themselves  to  be  peace- 
loving  countries.  And  above  all,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  appropriately  preserve 
our  democratic  heritage  by  granting  aid 
and  assistance  to  avowed  Communist 
nations  and  I  also  do  not  believe  our 
espousal  of  the  troika  system  which  we 
have  established  in  Laos  will  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 

This  great  Nation  has  put  on  the  cloak 
of  world  leadership.  It  will  not  remove 
the  mantle  of  prestige  by  abandoning 
foreign  assistance  to  those  struggling 
masses  which  desire  social  and  economic 
progress.  The  aid  we  offer  must  be  no 
less  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  masses 
than  the  long-term  assistance  offered 
by  the  Communist  bloc. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  make  our 
foreign  aid  programs  work  better.  And 
I  believe  this  measure  will  make  possible 
the  better  attainment  of  this  goal. 

Can  we  afford  this  new  program? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  at  this  time  to  do  without  it. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hiestand]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill,  as  I  read  it,  gives  the  President  the 
discretion  to  award  foreign  aid  to  coun- 
tries which  have  confiscated  American 
property.  It  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  I  feel  the  House  should  know 
from  news  dispatches  that,  I  quote: 

Francisco  Brochade  da  Rocha,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Brazil,  elected  yesterday,  assumed  the 
Job,  declaring  that: 

1.  He  would  continue  the  foreign  policy  of 
friendship  for  Russia  advocated  by  President 
Goulart. 

2.  He  would  continue  Ooulart's  policy  of 
hands  off  the  Cuban  dictatorship  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

3.  And  he  said  of  the  United  States: 
"The  masses  have  already   perceived  that 

they  are  the  victims  of  International  cap- 
italists who  do  not  want  to  confine  them- 
selves to  produce  and  to  profit,  but  to  prosper 
at  the  cost  of  Impoverishment  and  spolia- 
tion of  the  country." 

Francisco  da  Rocha  was  handplcked  by 
President  Goulart  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

Da  Rocha  Is  a  protege  of  leftist  Governor 
Leonel  Brlzola.  hrother-ln-law  of  Goulart. 
Da  Rocha  was  Minister  of  Security  and  Jus- 
tice In  Brtzola's  Cabinet.  Brlzola  said  he  was 
proud  of  Da  Rocha 's  selection. 

Brlzola,  who  openly  espouses  an  antl-U.S. 
policy,  riuM  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sol, 
has  on  two  occasions  Illegally  seized  proper- 
ties belonging  to  U.S.  citizens,  threatens  to 
to  do  It  again. 

Brlzola  has  publicly  cited  Castro  as  heroic, 
while  attacking  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  House  should 
know  these  facts  and  know  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  continue  aid  to  a  coun- 
try which  has  merited  much  friendship 
and  respect  in  the  past,  but  whose  pres- 
ent controlling  interests  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  world  peace 
and  amity  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  continue 
to  subsidize  those  who  continue  to  rob 
us? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania t  Mr.  Walter!, 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
had  not  thought  this  matter  through 
most  carefully,  if  I  were  to  be  guided  by 
emotions  rather  than  by  reason,  I  would 
undoubtedly  be  standing  here  today 
strongly  urging  support  of  an  amend- 
ment curtailing  the  authority  of  the 
President.  But,  because  I  have  weighed 
this  matter  carefully  I  feel  it  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  if  we  departed  from 
our  present  policy — the  policy  of  Eisen- 
hower and  of  Kennedy. 

Not  much  effort  is  required  from  any- 
one to  convince  me  that  the  present 
rulers  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are 
Communists.  However,  our  policy  is  to 
provide  aid  and  assistance  to  the  people 
of  the  two  countries — not  to  their  rulers. 
This  makes  all  the  difference. 

Freedom,  democracy,  and  republican 
form  of  government  are  all  based  on 
p>eople,  not  on  rulers.  It  is  among  the 
people  that  the  free  world  seeks  friends 
and  allies,  not  among  rulers. 

Rulers  come  and  go.  They  are  not 
indestructible.     People  are. 

The  last  few  years  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  when  time  or 
other  events  provide  for  a  change  of 
Communist  rulers  who  all  derive  their 
power  from  sources  other  than  the 
people's  will,  the  policies  and  acts  of. 
each  of  the  succeeding  rulers  are  gradu- 
ally more  influenced  by  the  attitudes  of 
the  people. 

Why?  Primarily  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Western  free  world  has  found 
ways  and  means  to  maintain  contracts 
with  the  people,  the  Iron  Curtain  not- 
withstanding. And  freedom  is  con- 
tagious. 

Aid,  such  as  food  for  the  hungry  and 
assistance  in  the  people's  legitimate 
striving  for  development  and  higher 
standards  of  living,  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  beneficial  contacts,  bene- 
ficial for  our  side. 

The  policies  applied  in  the  last  few 
years  under  Presidential  detennination 
in  Yugoslavia  and  in  Poland  have  per- 
mitted the  United  States  to  establish 
both  moral  and  political  bridgeheads  in 
enemy  territory.  These  policies  have 
stimulated  or  actually  caused  profound 
changes.  Changes  not  so  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  as  they  were  always  on  our  side, 
but  changes  evident  in  the  thinking  and 
even  actions  taken  by  members  of  the 
governing  class  of  those  coxin tries. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  wearing  two 
hats  in  matters  touching  on  the  related 
subjects  of  communism  and  national 
security.  Thus,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  observe  the  policies  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  as  they  apply  to  free  exchange  of 
visitors  and  students  with  this  country. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  per- 
sonally the  telling  attitude  of  Yugoslavia 
during  the  tragic  moments  when  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  fleeing  from 
the  onslaught  of  the  Soviet  armored 
might  flocked  over  the  borders  of  Mar- 
shal Tito's  domain.     Make  no  mistake 


about  It,  it  was  very  difficult  for  Yugo- 
slavia to  grant  asylum  to  these  mlUtant 
antl-CommunL^u  and  to  permit  them 
freely  to  pam  into  the  free  world  which 
opened  its  hosFitallty  to  tbcm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  slow  and  laboriouB 
process  of  erosion  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire built  by  Stalin  after  World  War  n 
has  begim.  I  fay  that  although  I  am 
not  convinced  at  all  ttiat  the  widely  ad- 
vertised Bo-call^  differences  between 
the  Red  Chinese  and  Red  Russians  actu- 
ally exist.  I  say  that  because  my  studies 
and  my  observations  of  the  pattern  of 
Communist  behavior  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  corvinced  me  that  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain  speak  up,  louder 
and  louder,  with  every  passing  day.  The 
Communist  rulirs  hear  it.  they  hear 
what  began  as  i  murmur  and  is  now  a 
voice. 

Shall  we  now  turn  aroimd.  shackle  the 
President,  abandon  our  gains  and  let 
Moscow  and  Peldng  proclaim  with  glee: 
"See,  this  Is  the  real  United  States  of 
America  which  talks  so  much  about  its 
generosity  but  prefers  to  choke  with  its 
own  food  surpluses  rather  than  to  feed 
you." 

I  am  allergic  to  notions  of  retreat. 

I  feel  strongl}'  against  giving  up  posi- 
ti(Hi£,  particularly  those  holding  the  po- 
tentiality of  fuither  advance.  We  now 
hold  such  positions  within  the  Commu- 
nist satrapies.  We  shall  not  abandon 
them. 

I  know  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Ameriiums  feel  the  same  way. 
Americans  like  to  face  their  foe,  rather 
tiian  turn  their  back  to  him. 

I  know  that  these  feelings  are  shared 
by  a  very  substantial  majority  of  the 
House  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
House  will  refuse  to  five  up  the  advance 
positions  we  ha\  e  attained  in  Yugoslavia 
and  in  Poland— political,  defense,  prop- 
aganda, and  moral  positions. 

A  moment  a^ro  I  oommented  on  the 
flight  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
Into  Yugoslavia.  General  Swing,  who 
was  then  Comnnissioner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  and  I  were  very  much 
interested  In  seeing  who  these  so-called 
freedom  fighters  were.  We  visited  their 
camps  in  Yugoslavia.  General  Swing  de- 
cided it  was  advisable  to  fly  these  Hun- 
garians away  from  the  camps  In  which 
they  had  been  located. 

In  that  connection,  may  I  add  paren- 
thetically that  the  Yugoslavs  encour- 
aged these  young  Hungarians  to  set  up 
their  own  camp  councils  through  free 
election  of  their  own  people. 

When  we  were  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  chartered  American  commer- 
cial planes  landing  near  these  camps, 
one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government  told  us  that  we  should 
direct  our  inquiries  on  the  availability 
of  appropriate  airports  to  the  American 
air  attach^  in  Belgrade  because  he  knew 
more  about  it  than  this  high  official  of 
government.  This  struck  me  as  being 
very  slgniflcant  because  I  am  certAin — 
as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am  standing 
here  today — that  many,  very  many  offi- 
cials In  the  echelons  below  Tito  do  not 
subscribe  to  Ms  philosophy. 

Tito  Is  not  going  to  last  forever,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  maklhg 


a  terrible  mistake  If  we  did  not  leave 
the  door  open  imtil  such  time  as  we  can 
negotiate  with  80inet)ody  else. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
the  balance  of  the  time  cm  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tli4r. 
FnxLurGHxnrsxKl . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  my  children  asked  me  re- 
cently why  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, Including  this  speaker,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks.  Needless  to  say,  one  of 
the  reasons  is  to  correct  whatever 
typographical  errors  may  appear.  An- 
other reason  Is  that  one  may  think  of 
things  to  say  before  he  gets  on  his  feet 
or  well  after  he  gets  through,  but  not 
have  so  much  inspiration  during  the 
limited  time  actually  at  his  disposal. 
This  permission  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  combine  what  we  might  have  said 
with  what  we  actually  do  say. 

As  I  stand  here,  one  of  the  last  speak- 
ers during  this  debate  on  the  bill,  I  find 
myself  still  wondering  what  specifically 
should  be  said  about  this  program.  So 
much  has  been  discussed,  sometimes 
rather  heatedly,  and  yet  so  much  prob- 
ably stiU  needs  to  be  said.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  begin  Is  to  say  that  I,  myself, 
believe  that  this  program  is  one  that 
deserves  our  support.  Although  I  per- 
sonally feel  the  program  needs  ret^- 
praisal.  I  would  venture  the  prediction 
that  it  will  receive  substantial  support  as 
it  has  in  past  years. 

Nonetheless,  having  said  this,  I  must 
admit,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  said  to 
me  on  the  floor,  that  this  program  is  not 
popular.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  Many  criticisms  have  been  brought 
out  during  the  debate  on  Monday  and 
again  today.  It  is  said  that  it  is  ineffec- 
tive; that  it  is  not  getting  the  job  done 
that  we  had  hoped  for  originally;  that 
we  have  failed  to  establish  priorities; 
that  we  tend  to  give  more  consideration 
to  the  so-called  neutrals,  to  those  un- 
friendly to  us,  or  perhaps  to  countries 
under  Communist  control  than  we  do  to 
our  own  friends.  There  are  others  who 
believe  that  it  Is  too  broad  in  scope;  that 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  prune  it 
drastically,  both  as  to  dollar  amounts 
and  the  type  of  aid  we  provide.  Criti- 
cism has  been  leveled  at  the  committee, 
or  perhaps  the  executive  branch,  be- 
cause, it  was  said,  too  much  of  the  In- 
formation was  highly  classified.  This 
was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  public 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  pro- 
gram, which  might  otherwise  receive 
more  support. 

I  myself  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  argument  about  expense.  I 
feel  the  drain  on  our  supply  of  gold,  the 
imbalance  of  payments,  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  question  at>out  that. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  dodge  that  issue. 
The  foreign  aid  program  is  one  of  the 
ways  by  which  we  put  many  dollars 
abroad,  and  obviously  we  do  not  get  them 
all  back.  This  drain  does  contribute  to 
our  imbalance.  By  and  large,  as  has 
been  said,  most  of  the  money  for  this 
program  is  spent  in  this  country  and  not 
abroad.  We  shoiild,  of  course,  try  to  im- 
prove the  program  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible  so  as  to  leave  more  of  our  dcrflars 


here.  We  should  make  every  ^ort  to 
see  that  less  is  spmt  abroad,  if  that  is 
possible.  No  one  can  argue  that  the 
military  expenditures  of  this  country  and 
the  foreign  aid  program  are  major  rea- 
sons why  we  have  this  problan,  and  they 
need  the  closest  scrutbiy. 

In  today's  papers  I  noticed  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Is  more  confident 
than  it  has  been  that  this  problem  is  get- 
ting imder  control  and  they  see  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  the  end  of  1963. 

Another  subject  which  has  aroused 
considerable  discxission  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congre^  should  take 
specific  action  with  respect  to  expropria- 
tion of  assets  owned  by  individuals  or 
corporations  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  once  again 
to  the  language  regarding  expropriation 
on  page  12  of  this  bill.  This  new  subsec- 
tion seems  to  me  both  legitimate  and  an 
essential  part  of  this  bill,  because  it  does 
give  a  very  clear  indication  of  our  \m- 
willingness  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
countries  ^  hlch  take  actions  Inimical  to 
oiu-  own  interests.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  not  have  the  right  to  ex- 
propriate, if  they  feel  so  inclined,  but 
I  do  think  that  adequate  compensation 
must  be  demanded. 

The  main  question  with  respect  to  this 
secticm.  it  seems  to  me.  is  whether  this 
authority  should  refer  only  to  expropria- 
tions that  may  take  place  from  now  on. 
Or  should  aid  also  be  withheld  from  any 
country  in  which  expropriations  have  al- 
ready taken  place?  This  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  committee. 
I  myself  feel  that  suspension  of  aid  for 
future  expropriations  will  serve  as  a 
warning  to  all  countries.  We  thus  indi- 
cate clearly  that  the  climate  in  the  for- 
eign country  is  of  particular  importance. 
I  do  not  t>elieve,  however,  that  we  should 
provide  a  penalty  against  countries 
which  have  already  expropriated  proper- 
ty in  order  to  hasten  and  accelerate  the 
conclusion  of  satisfactory  agreements. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefiy  on  the  language  in  the 
expropriation  subsection  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  continue  aid  in 
those  cases  where  he  feels  suspension 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest.  This  provision  has  been 
criticized,  but  I  feel  it  is  most  important. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  may  be 
inadvisable  to  subordinate  other  fore^:n 
policy  considerations  to  this  problem 
of  exi»vpriation.  For  example,  an  agen- 
cy within  some  country,  or  a  political 
subdivision,  may  expropriate  property. 
If  all  aid  automatically  had  to  be  sus- 
pended regardless  of  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  for- 
eign coxmtry  In  which  the  seizure  oc- 
curred, the  consequences  might  be  dis- 
advantageous to  our  own  interests.  The 
argiunent  has  been  made  that  this  will 
make  it  more  difficult  and  not  easier  to 
come  to  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  up 
the  perplexing  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  provide  discretion  to  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  aid  to  Com- 
munist coimtries  or  to  Communist-con- 
trolled countries.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  this  has  been  such  a  newsworthy 
Issue.    Why  was  it  fnxit-page  news  in 
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the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  and 
in  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  hold  a  bipartisan  meeting 
of  the  leaders  of  Congress  to  see  if  some 
amendment  could  be  worked  out? 

I  myself  feel  that  we  should  provide 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
with  some  degree  of  flexibility  with  re- 
spect to  assistance  to  these  countries. 
Theirs  is  the  basic  responsibility.  None- 
theless, I  feel  very  strongly  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  express  its 
concern  and  its  hostility  against  con- 
tinuation of  such  assistance  vmless  the 
circumstances  are  so  overriding  and  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  this  country 
that  the  President  should  make  an  ex- 
ceptioiL 

As  a  practical  matter  I  see  no  par- 
ticular gain  in  leaving  this  authority 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  should  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  authority  completely  we 
would  probably  not  upset  in  any  way  the 
vital  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  little  aid  now  goes  either  to  Po- 
land or  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  eliminate 
the  President's  authority,  but  I  feel  that 
there  has  been,  if  I  could  borrow  an  ex- 
pression, a  ballocmlng  of  this  whole  is- 
sue beyond  its  fair  proportions.  I  thiiik 
it  is  somewhat  of  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
except  as  an  indication  of  what  I  think  is 
a  legitimate  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  is  a 
restivenesa.  I  might  «ay,  and  continuing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  handled  its  responsibil- 
ity both  in  this  and  in  other  fields  up  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  that  reason  that  we 
tighten  the  provisions  presently  con- 
tained in  section  620(b)  of  the  act  which 
we  passed  last  year,  and  in  section  143 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1954.  In  other  words,  we  al- 
ready have  language  which  should  se- 
verely restrict  appropriations  to  these 
countries.  I  think  we  can  tighten  up  that 
language  still  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  feel 
a  blanket  restriction  on  executive  au- 
thority to  be  unwise.  I  feel  also  it  would 
not  be  very  important,  except  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  unanimity  or  the 
strength  of  our  own  feelings  here.  Con- 
ceivably it  might  prevent  flexibility 
needed  in  the  case  of  future  emergen- 
cies. There  may  be  incidents  in  the  fu- 
ture which  the  executive  branch  might 
logically  like  to  capitalize  upon.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  we  can  anticipate  any 
highly  favorable  developments  in  Yugo- 
slavia or  Poland  or  other  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  but  such  events 
do  happen.  It  doesjBeem  reasonable  that 
we  provide  some  form  of  authority  to 
the  negotiators,  to  our  ambassadors  in 
foreign  countries.  They  then  can.  If  they 
feel  so  inclined,  take  cognizance  of  a 
change  in  a  regime,  a  change  of  heart, 
a  move  in  the  direction  toward  freedom, 
which  we  all  hope  will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.    I  trust  that  we  can  discuss  this 


bill  during  the  amending  process  in  the 
same  ^Irit  which  we  have  seen  erl- 
denced  so  generally  here  so  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  very 
fair-minded,  impartial  and  statesman- 
like approach  of  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  Monday,  July  9,  I  presented  to 
the  House  a  proposal  for  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Corps  which 
would  recruit  large  numbers  of  trained 
people  from  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Latin  America  itself  to  carry 
out  development  programs  In  Latin 
America.  Economic  progress  depends 
upon  the  widespread  difTuslon  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  skills,  so  that  invested 
capital  can  be  used  productively. 

Under  the  Marshall  plan  In  Europe 
there  were  skilled  people  to  undertake 
the  rebuilding  of  war-ravaged  economies. 
Latin  America  has  no  similar  reservoir 
of  talent.  I  think  It  essential  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  emphasize  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America's  human  re- 
sources. This  can  be  done  by  redirecting 
funds  under  the  Alliance  program. 

I  also  think  it  Important  to  provide  the 
funds  which  the  administration  has  re- 
quested, so  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  experimenting  in  many  ways, 
can  achieve  its  goals.  Today  I  wish  to 
comment  on  title  VI  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1962,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  administration  requested  a  total 
of  $3  billion  for  a  4 -year  program  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress — $600  million 
for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $2.4  billion  for 
fiscal  years   1964  through   1966. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  S.  2996. 
leaves  intact  the  total  $3  billion  request, 
while  specifying  $600  million  for  fiscal 
1963  and  $800  million  for  each  of  the  3 
subsequent  years. 

The  version  before  the  House,  H.R. 
11921,  would  authorize  $600  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1966,  or  a  total  of  $2.4  billion.  This 
represents  a  20-percent  cut  from  the 
executive  department's  request  and  the 
Senate  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  report  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  is  barren  of  reasons  for  effect- 
ing this  cut.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the 
committee's  action  have  speculated  as 
to  the  motivation.  According  to  Nonnan 
O.  Cormish.  of  the  UPI.  in  a  story  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  19.  1962.  the  cut  "showed  congres- 
sional dissatisfaction  over  the  failure  of 
some  Latin  American  nations  to  push 
social  and  economic  reforms  In  order  to 
qualify  for  aid."  Felix  Belair,  Jr..  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  24,  1962.  also 
attributed  the  cut  to  "dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  progress  toward  fiscal  and 
land  reforms  throughout  Latin  America." 
According  to  Mr.  Belair: 


Weeks  of  doeed  hearings  on  the  bUl  de- 
veloped the  feellDg  of  meet  members  of  the 
group  that  Ftowler  Hamilton,  head  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
Theodopo  felc)  Moacoeo,  director  of  the  Alli- 
ance had  "not  been  tough  enough"  on  Latin 
American  governments. 

Certainly  a  basic  premise  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  the  willingness  of 
the  participating  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  Improve  their  own  Institutions. 
The  Charter  of  Pxmta  del  Este  is  explicit 
on  this  point.  It  outlines  the  basic  in- 
stitutional reforms  which  are  prerequi- 
sites to  economic  modernization. 

Some  of  the  countries  have  taken  steps 
to  implement  their  part  of  the  Alliance. 
Tax  reform  measures  have  been  adopted 
In  Venezuela,  Colombia.  Uruguay.  Pan- 
ama. El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica,  and  Mex- 
ico. In  several  other  coimtrles,  tax  col- 
lection systems  have  been  Improved. 

With  regard  to  agrarian  reform,  Bo- 
livia. Mexico,  and  Venezuela  are  well 
along  in  programs  initiated  prior  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted and  programs  initiated,  although 
the  progrsLms  are  more  limited  in  scope. 
Proposals  for  land  reform  have  recently 
been  introduced  in  the  congresses  of 
Brazil,  Chile,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru.  In 
Ecuador,  Honduras,  and  Panama,  plans 
for  land  reform  are  in  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  general 
perfonnance  in  instituting  reforms  has 
not  been  spectacular.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  consider  the  Latin  American 
oligarchies  as  the  major  obstacle  to  the 
enactment  of  vital  reforms.  The  con- 
clusion then  drawn  is  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  open  the  way  to  reform  is 
to  put  pressure  on  the  recalcitrant  rich 
and  powerful.  This  leads  to  demands 
that  the  State  Department  "get  tough." 

This  oversimplified  view  is  inimical  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  We  must  understand  the  com- 
plex situation  confronting  many  of  the 
Latin  American  governments  as  they 
strive  to  fulfill  their  commitments  to  the 
Alliance. 

The  fact  is  that  many  other  factors 
infiuence  the  pace  of  reforms  in  Latin 
America.  The  existence  of  stubborn, 
shortsighted  oligarchies  is  but  a  part 
of  the  picture.  Getting  tough  is  not 
going  to  resolve  the  intricate  and  varied 
cii'cumstances  militating  against  prompt 
action.  Indeed,  such  a  policy  can  only 
lead  to  crushing  disillusionment  since  it 
is  bound  to  fail  in  its  objective. 

If  we  are  going  to  pursue  a  realistic 
policy,  we  must  understand  the  true  cir- 
cumstances obstructing  rapid  reforms  in 
Latin  America. 

Of  course,  oligarchies  will  resist 
changes  which  they  regard  as  threats  to 
their  privileged  positions. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  social 
and  economic  frameworks  which  the 
Latin  Americans  have  agreed  to  recon- 
struct are  rooted  in  over  four  centinles 
of  practice.  The  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  was  signed  only  last  August — less 
than  a  year  ago.  It  will  take  time  for 
the  Latin  American  governments  to  en- 
act and  Implement  complex  legislation. 
We  have  only  to  recall  how  difHcult  it  is 
to  pass  a  tax  bill  here  In  Congress  to  get 


an  Idea  of  what  is  entailed  in  getting 
tax  legislation  through  a  Latin  American 
congress. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cotmtries  labor 
under  a  special  burden.  They  simply 
do  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  to 
devise  suitable  tax  and  agrarian  legisla- 
tioa  Even  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
more  time  and  assistance  will  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  essential  prerequi- 
sites to  participate  In  the  program. 

Some  of  the  moderate,  reform-bent 
governments  have  encountered  dlfflcvil- 
ties  of  another  nature.  They  have  long 
been  whiplashed  by  the  left  which  is  too 
Impatient  to  wait  and  wot^  for  consented 
reforms.  Now  attempts  to  push  sweep- 
ing changes,  albeit  constitutionally,  stir 
up  the  wrath  of  the  rightwing,  which 
feels  its  vested  Interests  threatened.  We 
have  witnessed  the  formation  of  unholy 
alliances  between  the  extreme  left  and 
the  extreme  right,  determined  to  destroy 
reform -minded,  democratic  govern- 
ments— as  in  Venezuela.  For  political 
reasons,  then,  the  Innovators  may  find 
It  prudent  to  go  more  slowly  than  either 
they  or  we  would  wish. 

Furthermore,  talk  ot  social  revolution, 
which  is  Inherent  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  frightens  the  people  who  still 
control  the  resources  in  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  When  one  of 
our  leaders  or  theirs  talks  about  social 
revolution,  they  envisage  a  violent, 
armed  revolution,  and  another  $100  mil- 
lion wings  off  to  Switzerland.  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  entrenched  Interests,  but 
the  conditions  of  a  given  country  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  achieve 
changes  without  tearing  the  whole  struc- 
ture apart. 

Teodoro  Moscoso  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  April  16, 
1962:  1 1 

We  cannot  be  aatlsfled  when  so  little  has 
happened  In  relation  to  what  must  happen 
and  when  continued  impatience  at  the  rate 
of  change  and  growth  Is  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  performance  ot  the  Latin  American 
governments. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  satisfied.  But  an 
ultimatum  to  our  Alliance  officials  to  get 
tough  will  not  solve  the  problem.  It 
would  risk  provoking  not  only  a  tradi- 
tional nationalistic  reaction  and  a  stiff- 
ening of  conservative  opposition,  but  a 
further  flight  of  capital  from  Latin 
America. 

In  discussing  the  complexities  involved 
in  achieving  Alliance  goals,  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  principal  obstacles 
in  Latin  America.  I  would  not  want  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  there  has  been 
no  progress.  Par  from  It.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  AUiance  for  Progress  is 
having  a  salutary  effect. 

Land  and  fiscal  reforms  are  now  mat- 
ters of  public  debate  throughout  Latin 
America.  This  Is  no  trifling  accomplish- 
ment. A  few  years  ago  in  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  anyone  who 
dared  to  preach  such  matters  was 
branded  an  agitator  or  a  Communist. 
Voices  urging  timely  reform  were  often 
forcibly  suppressed,  and  along  with  them 
any  hope  for  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. Now.  luuler  the  aegis  of  the 
respectable  Alliance  lor  Progress,  demo- 
cratic iimovators  have  become  respect- 


able members  of  th^  communities.  No 
longer  can  they  be  sileneed  by  spurious 
accusations  or  repression. 

The  emergence  of  forces  seeking  social 
and  economic  Justice  within  a  frame- 
work of  freedom  and  consent  is  having 
laudable  consequences.  Formerly,  des- 
perate F>eople  in  Latin  America  could  find 
hope  for  change  only  In  the  glittering 
promises  of  the  C(xnmunists  or  in  violent 
upheaval.  Now  they  have  a  democratic 
alternative. 

These  developments  have  deep  sig- 
nificance for  U.S.  policy.  In  the  past  we 
faced  a  dilemma  in  trying  to  assist  the 
Latin  American  f)eople.  Ironically,  our 
assistance  sometimes  led  to  support  of 
tyrannical  regimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  withheld  aid  from  a  country  with 
a  dictatorial  government,  we  were  ac- 
cused of  being  callous  and  Indifferent  to 
the  plight  of  sxiflering  neighbors. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  we  are 
committed  to  direct  our  help  only  to 
those  coimtrles  which  are  pushing  AUi- 
ance goals.  We  are  alined  with  the 
progressive  forces;  we  repudiate  those 
who  would  perpetuate  unjust  political  or 
social  conditions.  The  Latin  American 
pe<vle  can  see  clearly  our  intentions  and 
purposes.  Thus,  the  sting  Is  pulled  from 
a  favorite  Communist  propaganda  weap- 
on; with  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the 
claim  that  the  United  States  is  inter- 
ested only  in  its  own  security,  and  is  in- 
different to  the  welfare  of  the  Latin 
American  people,  soxmds  hollow. 

Above  all,  It  is  Important  to  remember 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  completely  new 
concept  of  foreign  relations.  The  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Is  an  unprecedented 
international  undertaking,  an  attempt  to 
bring  revolutionary  changes  by  evolu- 
tionary means. 

Communist  dogma  claims  that  it  can- 
not be  done.  Communists  argue  that 
only  a  totalitarian  regime,  abruptly 
sweeping  away  the  past,  can  bring  mean- 
ingful reforms.  Cuba  attests  to  their 
program:  out  with  elections,  out  with 
individual  liberties,  out  with  foreign  en- 
terprise, out  with  private  property. 

We  believe  that  freedom  and  economic 
Justice  go  hand  In  hand. 

In  the  AUiance  for  Progress  we  are 
frankly  experimenting.  Unforeseen 
problems  wiU  surely  be  encountered. 
Mistakes  wlU  be  made.  But  to  surrender 
to  impatience  or  discouragement  Is  to 
acknowledge  the  Communist  argument 
that  the  problems  of  underdevelopment 
cannot  be  solved  by  democratic  methods. 
Such  defeatism  is  unthinkable. 

In  the  11  months  since  the  Charter  of 
Pimta  del  Este  was  signed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  encountered  a  number 
of  formidable  problems.  Questions  cen- 
tral to  the  basic  theory  of  the  AUiance 
emerged  almost  at  the  start. 

The  charter  of  the  AUiance  presup- 
poses the  determination  of  the  recipient 
countries  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
their  antiquated  economic  and  social 
systems  and  their  wiUingness  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  The  difficulty 
in  establishing  criteria  of  self-help 
measures  which  would  qualify  the  Latin 
American  RepubUcs  for  assistance  under 
the  Alliance  soon  became  apparent. 
What  measm-es  are  to  be  used  among 


19  natiCMis  whose  situations  differ  mark- 
edly? Who  Lb  to  say  whether  one  coun- 
try is  forging  ahead  and  another  drag- 
ging behind? 

Another  perplexing  issue  rerolves 
around  the  question  of  emergency  assist- 
ance. ShaU  AUiance  criteria  be  dis- 
carded altogether  in  situations  where 
an  econmnic  crisis  threatens  the  sta- 
biUty  of  a  democratic  coimtry? 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  appealed  for  and  received  emer- 
gency aid  to  tide  them  over  periods  of 
dangerous  internal  instablUty  which 
imperiled  their  governments. 

On  page  22  of  the  report  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  CcHnmittee  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  an  AID 
ofBcial  conceded  that — 

Prom  a  technical  standpoint,  a  large  part 
of  this  billion  dollars  was  not  used  directly 
for  development,  but  for  budget  support  and 
balance-of-payments  loans.  This  kind  of 
support,  however.  Is  directly  related  to  de- 
velopment and  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite. 
In  many  cases,  It  has  meant  the  preservation 
of  moderate  governments  which  will.  If  given 
a  chance,  work  toward  goals  of  the  Alliance. 

Nevertheless,  a  continuation  of  baU- 
out  assistance  on  the  basis  of  vague 
promises  oiUy  prolongs  the  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  which  the  AUiance  was 
designed  to  correct.  Unfortunately,  the 
prospect  of  receiving  foreign  aid  has  been 
one  reason  why  coimtries  have  been  able 
to  avoid  and  postpone  harsh  decisions  of 
fiscal  discipline  and  reform.  Moreover, 
bailout  operations  for  poUtical  reasons 
to  some  coimtries  have  a  tendency  to 
undermine  the  determination  to  make 
self-help  criteria  stick  in  other  cases. 

Given  the  turbulent  factors  at  play  in 
Latin  America  and  the  divergent  stages 
of  economic.  poUtical,  and  social  de- 
velopment in  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics, it  is  probably  unrealistic  to  de- 
mand that  rigid  criteria  be  adhered  to 
across  the  board. 

While  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
cut  down  on  baUout  operations  and  to 
emphasize  development  assistance,  I 
beUeve  that  the  responsible  executive 
agencies  should  be  left  free  to  make  de- 
terminations in  individual  emergency 
cases.  At  the  same  time  Congress  wiU 
be  scrutinizing  those  decisions. 

A  problem  of  a  different  nature  con- 
cerns the  administration  of  the  Alliance. 
Life  magazine  caUed  the  Alliance's  man- 
agement a  "googleplex."  The  Washing- 
ton Post  caUed  it  "a  car  with  a  half- 
dozen  drivers."  Newsweek  reiwrted  in 
April: 

Many  aid  experts  call  It  the  sickest  agency 
In  Washington — torn  by  dissent,  abort 
staffed,  mired  in  bureaucracy. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  con- 
fusion dining  the  organizational  stage. 
Arms  of  the  AUiance  spread  throughout 
the  executive  agencies  and  cross  into  In- 
ternational organizations.  The  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Agriculture,  Commerce. 
Treasury,  as  weU  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  aU  have  a  role  to  play. 
In  the  wings,  not  specifically  a  part  of 
the  AUiance  machinery  but  very  much 
engaged    in   some    Alliance   objectives. 
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stand  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reeonstruc- 
tkm  and  Development,  and  branches  of 
the  United  Nations  such  as  the  Economic 
Commiasion  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,  a 
branch  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  different  agencies  engaged  in 
Alliance  activities  use  varying  criteria  as 
to  what  constitutes  self-help.  Some- 
timee  they  seem  to  be  working  at  cross 
purposes. 

But  there  are  extenuating  circum- 
stances contributing  to  the  problem. 

For  years  our  intellectual  community 
largely  ignored  Latin  America.  Econ- 
ODiista,  academicians  and  journalists  di- 
rected their  attentions  to  other  areas. 
Universities  dropped  Latin  American 
courses  from  their  curriculums.  In 
giving  grants,  foundations  overlooked 
Latin  America.  Many  foreign  service 
ofBcers  considered  Latin  American  as- 
signments less  desirable  than  those  in 
other  areas.  Young  people  did  not  turn 
to  Latin  American  affairs  for  a  career. 

We  are  now  paying  for  that  cultural 
lag.  We  have  no  trsdned  corps  to  assiune 
responsibility.  The  good  minds  which 
have  been  brought  in  now  to  deal  with 
Latin  American  problems  need  time  and 
experience  to  learn  that  concepts  appli- 
cable to  other  regions  cannot  be  super- 
imposed upon  Latin  America.  Moreover, 
foreign  aid  oflBclals,  who  for  years  have 
been  instructed  to  deal  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  and  to  scorn  all-over  plan- 
ning, now  must  change  radically  their 
thinking. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  straighten  out  the 
Alliance's  basic  organization.  In  bne 
with  a  Presidential  task  force  recom- 
mendation, the  aid  program  is  being  or- 
ganized by  areas  rather  than  by  func- 
tions, with  Latin  America  one  of  the  four 
areas.  Alliance  personnel,  who  were 
scattered  through  four  different  build- 
ings, have  been  pulled  into  quarters  in 
the  Department  of  State,  under  the  over- 
all gtiidance  of  Teodoro  Moscoso.  the 
coordinator  for  the  Alliance.  Moreover, 
beginning  in  April,  AID's  Alliance  rne" 
juid  the  Department  of  State  deskmen 
were  brought  together  at  the  Department 
of  State,  so  that  the  AID  man  and  the 
State  Department  desk  oflScer  concerned 
with  the  same  country  can  work  closely 
together. 

The  question  of  organization  which 
has  plagued  the  Washington  end  of  the 
Alliance  has  its  counterpart  in  Latin 
America.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  simply  do  not 
have  enough  trained  personnel  to  staff 
the  adnunlstrative  apparatus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  some 
of  the  major  areas  of  difficulty  in  accom- 
plishiiig  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Problems  will  inevitably  arise 
in  such  a  complex  undertaking.  Rather 
than  become  exai«)erated,  we  m\ist  ex- 
amine the  obstacles,  develop  new  ap- 
proaches, and  strengthen  the  program's 
administrative  machinery. 

I  question  whether  a  punitive  slash  in 
funds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  the 
way  to  proceed.  It  is  not  going  to  induce 
action  in  those  cotintries  where  the  pace 


of  reform  has  been  slow.  Where  the 
traditional  elite  are  responsible  for  inac- 
tion, such  a  move  on  our  part  will  be 
applaiided  by  the  very  sectors  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  moving.  Those  who  are  de- 
termined to  hold  the  status  quo  at  any 
cost  fear  and  disapprove  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Alliance  succeed.-  Thus,  they  will 
regard  a  cut  in  funds  for  the  Alliance  as 
an  encoui-agement  to  continue  their  ob- 
structionist tactics.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  reduction  in  fxmds  is  hkely  to  weaken 
the  position  of  the  progressive  elements 
in  Latin  America. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  points  will  be 
given  consideration  when  the  bill  goes  to 
cwiference.  The  full  amount  which  the 
administration  requested,  and  which  the 
other  body  authorized,  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  10  minutes  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  close  of  5  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  a  bill  that  envisions  our 
hope  of  a  brighter  tomorrow  when  the 
scourge  of  a  godless  ideology  will  for- 
ever have  been  erased  and  in  a  world 
of  freedom,  economical  as  well  as  polit- 
ical freedom,  freedom  as  much  as  is 
humanly  possible  from  unnecessary 
want,  freedom  from  ignorance,  freedom 
from  plagues  of  disease  that,  with  effort, 
can  be  prevented,  a  world  of  economic 
and  political  freedom  in  which  mankind 
can  climb  to  heights  never  yet  attained. 

The  subject  has  been  covered  in  this 
debate  with  an  imderstandlng  and  an 
intelligence  that  do  honor  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  historic  Chamber.  My  col- 
leagues speaking  In  opposition  In  the 
main  have  spoken  with  a  restraint  that 
on  some  previous  occasions  has  not  been 
manifest.  I  think  this  bespeaks  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  the  world  is  at  one  of  the 
great  epochal  turning  points  in  history 
and  we  dare  not  err  in  the  direction  of 
om*  judgments.  There  are  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  this  phase  and 
on  that  phase,  and  this  Is  as  it  should 
be  since,  in  the  resolution  of  differences, 
comes  forth  the  chart  for  our  coiffse. 
None  knows  that  he  Is  right.  He  ad- 
vances the  thoughts  that  come  Into  his 
mind,  and  even  as  he  argues  his  mind 
remains  open  to  change,  If  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  one  in  disagreement 
appear  to  his  reason  as  possessing  more 
validity  than  his  own. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  seeking?  What 
has  been  the  objective  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  that  started  with  lend- 
lease  in  1940  and  have  been  continued 
for  22  years  under  4  Presidents  and 
11  Congresses?  That  is  the  question 
that  each  Member  of  this  body  should 
a.sk  himself  and  if  he  finds  the  objective 
unworthy,  he  in  good  consciei>ce  should 
vote  against  this  bill.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  finds  the  objective  good,  an 
objective  that  must  be  reached  unless 
we  are  to  have  a  world  of  chaos  and 
of  continuing  danger,  I  think  he  will 
agree  with  me  that  his  vote  should  be 
"aye." 

Progress  is  not  made  in  the  climate  of 
blooding  over  past  mistakes.  We  learn 
from    our    mistakes    the    technique   of 


avoiding  their  repetition,  even  as  a  child 
leama  to  walk  from  the  experience  of 
many  falls.  If  the  objecUve  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  worthy  and  is  neces- 
sary to  our  security,  even  to  our  survival, 
the  program  must  not  be  thrown  away 
because  of  past  mistakes  as  a  hat 
drenched  by  the  rain  but  which  can  be 
reblocked  and  continue  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose. 

As  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  f nxn 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Qallaghm]  said: 

The  ovearall  goal  Is  the  establishment  of  s 
peaceful  society  of  world  order  baaed  on  • 
system  of  independent  nattooa. 

Can  anyone  question  the  desirability  of 
such  an  objective?  Indeed,  is  there  any 
alternative  goal  that  will  harmonize  with 
what  is  in  all  our  minds  and  deep  in  all 
our  hearts? 

Yet  even  an  old  nation  cannot  remain 
independent,  subject  to  government  by 
wish  and  wiU  of  Its  people,  if  Ignorance 
and  disease  and  gross  inequalities  in  op- 
portimities  breed  a  discontent  among  its 
people  that  makes  it  easy  prey  to  the 
evil  designs  of  a  Communist  dictator. 

With  the  new  emerging  nations  unless 
there  be  a  helping  hand  In  getting  their 
ecomwnies  in  order,  and  in  launching 
constructive  programs,  there  is  no  chance 
of  escape  from  seizure  by  the  godless 
hand  of  a  godless  ideology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concede  there  Is  a 
place  In  the  debate  on  foreign  aid  for 
that  little  word  "giveaway."  But  Uie 
connotation  is  not  that  of  those  who 
apply  it  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Not  to  continue  the  foreign 
aid  program  would  be  to  give  away  the 
world  to  the  Communists.  The  defeat  of 
this  bill  would  be  tantamount  to  giving 
away  our  place  in  the  world  of  freedom 
of  which  we  dream.  It  would  be  giving 
away  the  rich  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  factories  that  reasonably  can  be 
expected  if  we  help  the  less-developed 
nations  to  a  buying  power  for  our  goods. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wish  to  give 
away  700.000  American  Jobs  and  at  a 
time  when  automation  and  other  causes 
are  contributing  to  a  growing  unemploy- 
ment, all  we  have  to  do  is  defeat  this  bill. 
You  will  find  the  figures  on  pages  951  and 
852  of  the  hearings,  official  figures  sup- 
plied by  our  former  distinguished  col- 
league, Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  now  director 
of  the  Department  of  Legislation  of 
AFU-CIO.  These  figures  show  that  at 
least  700,000  jobs  of  U.S.  workers  are  at- 
tributable to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

8o,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  accept  as  having 
appUcation  to  this  debate  that  little  old 
word  "giveaway"  and  I  throw  it  back 
at  those  who  brought  it  into  this  debate. 
I  do  liot  wish  to  ;give  away  the  world 
to  the  Communists.  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  away  the  rich  markets  that  our 
present  investments  in  foreign  aid  are 
making  possible  for  our  future  advan- 
tage and  certainly  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
away  700,000  American  jobs  and  at  a 
time  when  we  need  jobs  badly.  So  not 
being  for  such  a  giveaway,  I  shall  vote 
for  this  bill. 

This  in  my  judgment  is  the  best  for- 
eign aid  bill  that  has  ever  been  brought 
before  the  Congress.  I  think  that  is  the 
feeling  of  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  including  the 
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2  members  who  signed  a  minority 
statement.  2  out  of  the  committee  of 
32.  But,  of  course,  I  am  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  them. 

For  my  colleagues,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  CHUtCHl  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaik],  I 
have  both  warm  affection  and  a  deep 
respect  for  their  sincerity.  They  are 
reaching  out  for  perfection,  for  some- 
thing which  as  a  miracle  suddenly,  as  in 
a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  will  transform  a 
world  of  change  and  of  uneasiness  into 
a  world  of  order,  of  quietude  and  of 
paradise.  I  join  with  them  In  the  prayer 
for  that  miracle.  But  they  do  not  offer 
any  alternative.  That,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  contend  is  the  all-important  issue. 
Either  we  continue  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram strengtliened  and  Improved  each 
year  by  the  i.'xperiences  of  past  years, 
or  we  give  up  the  ship.  Either  we  con- 
tinue in  our  generation  with  the  same 
faith  and  cowage  of  those  of  other  gen- 
erations of  Americans  or  we  leave  the 
field  of  battle,  disorganized  and  dis- 
heartened, to  the  forces  of  communism. 

It  is  easy  to  make  talks  against  com- 
munism, and  certainly  communism 
should  be  exfosed  not  only  to  our  own 
people  but  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  a  godless  ideology  that  reduces  man 
to  the  lowest  level  of  gross  materialism. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  on  this  bill 
I  maintain  Is  the  real  test.  There  is  no 
alternative  program.  Either  we  continue 
with  our  foregn  aid  or  we  abandon  the 
world  to  communism.  This  would  be  the 
tragedy  of  the  ages. 

Let  me  asiiure  this  committee  that 
communism  k\  now  standing  on  the  last 
fringe  of  a  ]ost  battlefield.  There  Is 
every  indicatiijn  of  its  complete  collapse, 
the  same  colic  pse  that  always  in  the  long 
history  of  mankind  has  come  to  ide- 
ologies that  separated  man  from  his  faith 
in  something  higher  and  nobler  than  the 
drudgery  and  the  hopelessness  of  ani- 
mal existence.  Does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  desire  that  we  give  the  shot 
in  the  arm  to  a  collapsing  and  dying  ide- 
ology by  voting  to  end  our  effort  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  victory?  ]i  anyone  really  wishes  to 
aid  and  abet  the  Communist  cause,  he 
WiU  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  the  best  for- 
eign aid  bill  i.hat  has  come  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  22  years  of  the  history  of 
foreign  aid  under  4  Presidents  and  II 
Congresses.  I  have  not  the  time  to  go 
into  detail,  and  indeed  that  would  be 
repetitious  after  5  hours  of  general  de- 
bate during  which  the  subject  has  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed.  But  permit  me 
to  emphasize  one  phase.  There  was  a 
time  when  wo  gave  large  and  occasion- 
ally unwise  grants.  There  was  a  time 
when  in  our  Inexperience  we  gave  loans 
that  were  too  soft.  Under  the  present 
program  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  we  are  making  loans  re- 
payable in  dollars  and  the  loans  in  many 
instances  are  being  made  to  sound  bank- 
ing Institutions  hi  new  emerging  nations, 
furnishing  these  banks  money  to  loan  to 
small  businesfes,  businesses  that  employ 
local  personnijl  and  use  in  their  opera- 
tions local  pnKlucts.  Can  anyone  ques- 
tion the  soundness  of  these  loans?    They 


win  result  In  the  building  of  local  econ- 
omies employing  local  people  and  using 
local  products,  and  they  will  be  repaid 
to  the  local  banks  exactly  as  similar 
loans  are  made  and  paid  by  the  lenders 
in  our  own  United  States.  And.  of 
course,  this  Inevitably  means  that  the 
loans  advanced  by  our  country  will  be 
repaid.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  I  have  examined  the 
loans  made  to  Africa  under  our  new 
program,  and  In  my  opinion,  they  are 
all  sound  and  all  will  be  repaid  In  full 
and  In  American  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  of  the  priv- 
ilege given  me  to  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  With  every 
member  of  that  committee,  whether  it 
was  In  the  time  of  a  Republican  admin- 
istration or  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, there  has  been  an  unbroken  ad- 
herence to  the  rule  that  politics  ends 
at  the  ocean  line.  My  distinguished  and 
my  beloved  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Dr.  JuDD,  certainly  on  party  lines  a 
faithful  champion  of  the  party  of  his 
conviction,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  our 
committee,  the  sentiment  on  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  sides,  when 
he  said: 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  ought  to 
take  action  that  would  handcuff  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  make  It  Im- 
possible for  him  to  have  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  new  situations  In  the 
exercise  of  his  responslbUlty  for  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations.  He  knows  more 
about  developments  In  this  field  than  we 
can  possibly  know. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Dr. 
JUDD,  was  speaking  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  the  administrations  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  President  Eisenhower,  and 
President  Kennedy,  I,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  and  I 
think  all  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, gave  full  and  loyal  support  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
I  cannot  recall  one  instance  when  we 
were  asked  to  vote  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  placing  him  in  handcuffs.  I  trust 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  remem- 
ber the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Jm)D's  counsel,  when  an  amendment  is 
offered  denying  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  flexibility  that  is  re- 
quired if  emergencies  should  arise,  great 
emergencies  that  require  immediate 
action,  and  there  is  no  time  to  reconvene 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  triumph  over  the  evil  forces 
of  communism.  This  is  not  the  time  io 
err.  This  is  not  the  time  to  take  back- 
ward steps.  This  is  not  the  time  when 
victory  is  in  sight  to  imfold  our  colors 
and  to  retreat.  This  Is  not  the  time  to 
outmode  the  old.  old  rule  that  politics 
end  at  the  ocean  line.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
soon  you  will  be  voting  on.  Either  this 
bill  Is  passed,  and  relatively  unchanged 
by  amendment,  or  we  abandon  the  field 
and  give  the  world  over  to  communism. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  ermcted  by  the  Senate  end  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962". 

PART    I ^ACT  rO«   INTERNATIONAL    DEVXLOPICKNT 

or   1»«1 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 

Sec.  101.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section 
102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IMl, 
as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  fifth 
paragraph,  Immediately  after  "religion.",  the 
following:  "The  Congress  fxorther  declares 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  reUglon  in  the  grant- 
ing of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in 
the  exercise  of  any  other  rights  available  to 
American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  foreign 
nation  of  assistance  made  available  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  any  program  or 
activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of 
which  discrimination  is  practiced  against 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  his  race,  color,  or  religion  is  rep\ignant 
to  our  principles;  and  in  aU  negotiations 
with  any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  these  principles  shall  be  appUed.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  annually  on 
the  measures  taken  to  apply  the  principles 
stated  above." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Wright]  rise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Wright:  In 

chapter  I.  section  101,  on  p>age  2  following 
line  15,  insert  the  following: 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  in  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act.  the  highest  practicable  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to:  programs  provid- 
ing for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  UBe  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making  re- 
payable low-interest  rate  loans  to  individuals 
In  friendly  foreign  countries  tar  the  pur- 
chase of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes, 
the  establishment,  equipment  and  strength- 
ening of  small  Independent  business  con- 
cerns, acquisition  of  tools  or  equipment 
needed  by  indivldiials  for  carrying  on  an 
occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  op- 
portunity for  individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  technical 
assistance  and  development  which  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  and  In  preparing  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  programs. 
While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political 
conditions  in  varioiis  assisted  countries  wiU 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country's  relative  ability  to  Implement 
them,  it  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  such  assisted  country  should  be  en- 
couraged to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish. 
Permit  me  to  repeat  here  at  the  outset 
the  essential  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  Congress  in  adopting  this 
amendatory  language  would  direct  that 
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our  foreign  assistance  efforts  be  admin- 
istered so  as  to  place  their  prime  empha- 
sis upon — and  I  read : 

Programa  providing  for  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  for  use  by  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations In  making  repayable  low-interest 
rate  lotms  to  Individuals  in  friendly  foreign 
countries  for  the  purchase  of  small  farms, 
the  purchase  of  homes,  the  establishment, 
equipment  and  strengthening  of  small  In- 
dependent business  concerns,  acquisition  of 
tools  or  equipment  needed  by  individuals 
for  carrying  on  a  trade,  or  financing  the  op- 
portunity for  Individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  expresses  the  prevailing 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
proper  and  most  effective  direction  for 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  This 
amendment  addresses  itself  to.  and 
comes  to  grips  with  four  of  the  most 
frequently  voiced  objections  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

What  do  we  hear  when  we  hear 
thoughtful  and  constructive  criticisms  of 
the  administration  of  the  program? 
First  of  all,  I  think  we  hear  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the 
past  upon  outright  grants  rather  than 
upon  repayable  loans.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  valid  criticism  in  some  cases. 

Second.  I  think  we  hear  that  foreign 
aid  money  sometimes  has  not  filtered 
down  to  the  average  people  in  those 
countries  we  are  trying  to  assist. 

Third,  I  believe  we  hear  that  the  pro- 
gram has  not  always  actively  encouraged 
free  enterprise,  the  individual  ownership 
of  farms,  homes,  and  small  businesses. 

And.  finally.  I  believe  we  hear  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  placed  on  some  of 
the  big  grandiose  projects  that  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  hves  of  the  aver- 
age people  to  have  much  real  grassroots 
impact. 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  I  think 
we  must  concede  that  there  has  been 
some  validity  in  each  of  these  objections. 
Now  the  key  words  in  this  amendment 
are  "repayable,  low-interest  rate  loans." 
While  these  loans  might  be  made  avail- 
able either  through  private  American 
lending  institutions  or  through  local 
institutions  and  matching  guarantees  by 
local  governments,  their  object  is  not 
governments  but  individuals — people. 

This  might  be  caUed  a  grassroots  ap- 
proach. I  think  it  is  a  free  enterprise 
approach.  If  we  are  to  develop  viable 
economies  in  these  friendly  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  are  trying  to  help,  then 
those  economies  will  have  to  be  based 
on  widespread,  individual  ownership  and 
individual  opportunity.  That  is  what  we 
have  proven  in  the  past  175  years  as  a 
nation.  What  the  individual  citizenry 
in  these  friendly  countries  has  needed  is 
not  a  handout^but  a  hand.  In  many 
of  these  countries  the  great  bottleneck  to 
developing  healthy  economies  has  been 
the  utter  lack  of  any  system  of  available 
credit  to  a  private  citizen  at  other  than 
usurlously  and  unconscionably  high  in- 
terest rates.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
basic  of  the  reasons  why  these  coun- 
tries are  underdeveloped  and  why  they 
remain  underdeveloped. 

For  countless  generations  in  many  of 
these  lands,  a  person  bom  into  a  low 
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and  modest  situation  has  been  con- 
demned to  remain  forever  In  those  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  had  no  opportunity, 
no  hope  of  ever  bettering  his  own  eco- 
nomic condition,  of  creating  a  more 
hopeful  future  for  his  children,  no  hope 
for  education,  no  hope  of  ever  actually 
owning  a  little  house  or  having  a  few 
acres  of  his  own.  no  hope  of  ever  pur- 
chasing even  the  most  rudimentary  agri- 
cultural equipment,  no  hope  of  ever  go- 
ing into  any  sort  of  business  for  himself, 
or  of  achieving  in  any  degree  any  better 
status. 

This  naturally  has  produced  unrest. 
It  creates  dissatisfaction  with  the  gov- 
ernment. It  has  spawned  revolution 
after  revolution.  This  is  the  vacuum 
into  which  Castro  came  where  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  did  not  own  1  inch  of 
real  estate,  did  not  have  one  penny  of 
equity,  and  could  not  get  a  penny's  worth 
of  equity  in  any  real  property  because 
they  could  not  get  any  credit. 

This  is  the  vacuum  into  which  Castro 
came  with  his  cruel  promises  and 
patented  panaceas. 

This  is  the  cauldron  of  long -suppressed 
aspirations  that  the  Communists  have 
exploited.  Where  the  people  can  see  no 
hope  of  ever  achieving  their  legitimate 
aspirations  through  the  slow  and  orderly 
processes  of  evolutionary  government, 
they  turn  in  desperation  to  revolution- 
ary means  and  this  more  often 
than  not  works  against  the  Interests  of 
themselves  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States. 

The  way  to  save  and  strengthen  de- 
mocracy in  the  underdeveloped  world  is 
to  show  that  these  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  plain  people  can  be  achieved, 
and  better  achieved,  through  the  proces- 
ses of  free  government.  It  is  to  show 
that  a  strong  and  viable  national  econ- 
omy can  be  built,  and  better  built,  upon 
the  rock  of  individual  opportunity.  It 
is  not  good  enough  simply  to  tell  them 
that  communism  is  the  wrong  way.  Let 
us  show  them  that  there  is  a  right  way. 
For  there  is  a  right  way  to  achieve  their 
legitimate  objectives  of  improving  indi- 
vidual opportunity  for  the  average  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  way  we  have  followed  here 
in  the  United  States.  Let  us  show  them 
the  right  way. 

Consider  what  was  done  by  Father 
Dan  McLellan  in  Peru  where  he  started 
what  was  regarded  as  a  futile  and  hope- 
less project  among  the  Indians  in  the 
mountainous  country  near  Puno.  Peru. 
The  natives  had  no  money,  had  no  credit, 
and  could  not  buy  or  rent  land,  could 
not  afford  to  buy  seed,  fertilizer,  or  even 
the  most  rudimentary  agricultural  in- 
struments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  story  of  what 
Father  Dan  McLellan  did  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  Inspiring  stories  I  have  ever 
heard.    It  is  a  success  story,  a  story  of 


the  way  in  which  a  man  who  believed  in 
people  could  help  them,  mainly  just  by 
believing  in  them.  He  did  something 
nobody  had  previously  dared  do.  The 
institutional  lenders  told  him  it  was 
hopeless,  that  the  Peruvian  Indians  were 
beyond  help.  He  established  a  credit 
union  among  the  poor  Indians  of  this 
UtUe  vlUage.  He  got  together  28  of 
them.  They  were  able  to  secure  $30 
among  them  to  begin  their  credit  union. 
But  the  plan  worked  and  it  grew  so  rap- 
idly that  from  that  modest  beginning, 
within  2  years  there  were  not  23.  but 
some  400  members  of  this  union,  and 
credit  unions  sped  throughout  the  entire 
country  of  Peru. 

The  first  $150,000  that  was  lent  in 
small  amounts  to  individuals  was  repaid 
at  such  a  fantastic  rate  of  repayment 
that  on  this  $150,000  there  was  a  bad 
debt  loss  of  only  $80. 

This  proves  to  me  what  can  happen 
when  you  give  them  a  chance,  a  chance 
that  they  have  never  had.  give  them  a 
chance  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps  where  they  never  had  any 
bootstraps  before.  You  can  build  a 
sound  economy  through  this  free  enter- 
prise. Individual  ownership  system.  We 
believe  in  it.  and  if  we  believe  in  It  we 
ought  to  be  spreading  it  everywhere.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  the  basic  approach 
to  our  foreign  aid  effort. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  JUDD.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  J.  judge,  is  that  we  are  finding  in 
our  work  abroad  what  we  long  ago 
learned  at  home,  namely,  that  the  things 
people  need  most  in  order  to  increase 
production  so  they  can  improve  their 
condition  is,  first,  tools  and  know-how 
and  second,  credit. 

It  does  not  do  much  good  to  give 
them  the  skills  and  the  ability  to  farm 
better,  if  they  do  not  have  the  credit 
by  which  they  can  acquire  the  tool^  or 
the  seed  or  the  fertilizer  to  enable  them 
to  use  these  new  skills.  What  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  in  less -developed  coun- 
tries is  share  technical  skills.  We  ought 
also  to  make  available  credit  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis  so  that  the  people  can  do 
the  things  they  have  been  taught.  This 
is  a  sound  program,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  support  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  am  greatly 
pleased  that  he  aigrees  with  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.   Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  one  Member 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
leadership  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  something  that  the  Congress 
should  say  forcefully  and  eloquently  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  It  reflects  the  views  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  majority  of  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  honestly  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  wlih  also  to  thank  him  for 

his  own  splendid  and  extremely  helpful 
efforts  in  worldng  with  me  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  aoiendment 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yieJd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCE:ll.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  thv.  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  writing  out  this  legislative  policy 
language  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  sti  essed  time  and  time  again 
in  its  various  committee  reports,  in  its 
special  comnrJttees  on  study  missions 
around  the  world. 

I  recall  the  Pilcher  subcommittee  iu 
the  report  of  which  committee  this  rec- 
ommendation was  made.  I  also  recall 
the  Selden  sulxiommittee.  and  the  chair- 
man's own  subcommittee.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  emphasizing  at  this 
time  these  purposes  which  the  commit- 
tee has  over  and  over  again  urged  as 
administrative  policy  matters  and  writ- 
ing it  into  legislative  language  is  timely 
and  urgent,  iind  I  therefore  commend 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  worked  closely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  this  amend- 
ment during  the  last  10  days.  The 
amendment  reflects  a  nimiber  of  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated. 
many  of  the  committee  reports  in  re- 
cent years  hf.ve  emphasized  two  points 
contained  in  i,his  amendment. 

After  consultation  with  the  ranking 
Member  on  tlie  minority  side,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Jlr .  Wright  ] . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROOSI5VELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ccun- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  sup- 
port an  amerdment  to  section  302  con- 
taining similar  language  to  that  inserted 
in  the  bill  In  the  other  body  by  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  amendment  is 
going  to  be  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Farbstein],  and 
he  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  ROOSliTVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  will  not  make  any  further 
comment  until  the  amendment  is  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  HALPI31N.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halfbuc: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  after  "Sac.  101",  insert 
the  following:  "(a)". 

On  page  2.  between  Uow  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following:  "(b)". 

Such  section  la  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  wventli  paragraph  the  tdl- 
lowlng : 

"It  is  the  Mnse  of  Congress  that  in  the 
adnUnlstratlon  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countrlM  which  share  the  rlew  ol  the 


United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  resxilt  of  United  States  assist- 
ance, divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act." 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  primary  consideration  should 
he  given  to  those  countries  that  do  not 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commimist  China 
which  are  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  other  friends  of  the  United 
States.  Identical  provisions,  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  were  adopted 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  two- 
fold: 

First,  it  sets  forth  that  the  aim  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  encourage  na- 
Uoma  to  be  peace-loving,  respectful  of 
freedom  and  justice,  and  imderstanding 
of  American  ideals.  This  langxiage 
should  be  permanently  in  the  policy 
statement  of  this  act  to  remind  ourselves 
and  the  world  that  mere  independence 
is  not  all  we  require — that  there  are 
other  values  and  principles  we  cherish 
and  we  want  to  have  these  values  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  those  we  choose 
to  assist. 

Second,  the  amendment  serves  as  a 
useful  warning  against  nations  divert- 
ing their  economic  resources  in  military 
adventures  aimed  at  other  nations 
participating  in  this  program.  Their 
resources  should  be  used  for  economic 
development — not  for  Communist-sup- 
ported propaganda  and  military  efforts. 
No  nation  Is  individually  named  but  the 
amendment  serves  a  clear  warning  to  all. 

In  brief,  the  amendment  provides 
guidelines  for  the  program  instead  of  the 
existing  blank  check  to  the  Executive 
for  discretionary  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  tax- 
payers are  fed  up  with  our  granting  of 
assistance  to  nations  which  use  their 
economic  resources  to  buy  arms  and 
military  assistance  from  the  Soviets. 
The  amendment  is  aimed  at  meeting 
such  a  situation.  It  does  not  tie  the 
President's  hands  In  any  way  but  it  does 
set  forth  that  we  mean  business. 

Under  this  provision,  a  recommenda- 
tion of  reconsideration  of  aid  to  Nasser's 
Egypt,  a  flagrant  example  of  abuse  and 
mls^propriatlon  of  our  assistance,  is 
clearly  called  for.  American  aid  to 
Egypt  may  go  as  high  as  $200  million  this 
year.  At  the  same  time  Nasser  Is 
stepping  up  his  propaganda  broadcasts 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  in  par- 
ticular, Africa — stirring  up  hatred  of 
so-called  Western  imperialism.  Also,  we 
are  shocked  to  learn  recently  of  Russia's 
sale  of  a  number  of  late  model  super 
Migs  to  Nasser.  This  development  em- 
phasizes the  need  of  reconsideration  of 
our  plans  for  aid  to  Egypt. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
to  elaborate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  consistent  with  my 
amendment  the  statement  of  policy  de- 
fining the  objectives  of  section  102 
stresses  that  the  purpose  of  American 


assistance  is  to  promote  freedom  and 
security  in  the  world.  If  that  is  correct, 
I  ask  how  can  we  aid  a  country  like 
Egypt  whose  President  Nasser  has  Just 
publicly  announced  warlike  plans  and 
aggression?  In  a  speech  before  the 
Egyptian  National  Congress  of  Peoples' 
Forces  at  Cairo  University  on  July  2, 
Mr.  Nasser  bragged  that  his  budget  for 
military  purposes  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased. 

The  U.S.  taxpayer  is  to  finance  his 
domestic  budget  while  Egyptian  money 
is  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  munitions 
of  war. 
Mr.  Nasser  asked,  and  I  quote : 
Why  this  budget?  Because  we  are  pre- 
paring. ^Ve  are  strengthening  our  air  force, 
army,  and  navy. 

He  made  it  clear  that  now  that  the 
Algerian  revolution  has  succeeded,  the 
Arab  world,  led  by  the  armies  and  Rus- 
sian jets  of  Nasser's  Egypt,  should  pre- 
pare for  the  final  attack  on  Israel.  He 
said  that  the  Arab  victory  in  Algeria  was 
"the  harbinger  for  the  downfall  of  an- 
other base  for  imperialism  in  the  Le- 
vant— and  I  mean  Israel." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Nasser 
who  is  bankrupting  his  nation,  putting 
it  in  hock,  to  buy  Soviet  Jet  bombers, 
and  even  the  new  Soviet  Mig  21  Jets  that 
fire  a  missile  of  the  Sidewinder  type. 

Mr.  Nasser  is  coimting  on  us  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  his  domestic  needs  while 
he  holds  forth  as  the  Castro  of  the  Near 
East.  Nasser  counts  on  our  financing 
of  a  regime  bent  on  war  and  aggression 
to  relieve  its  domestic  economy  so  that 
it  can  buy  more  Jets  from  Russia  and 
pay  for  more  Soviet  technicians  and 
East  German  Communist  jet  pilots. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
what  Nasser  is  paying  for  these  mam- 
moth purchases  and  what  we  are  giv- 
ing Egypt  in  loans  and  grants  in  the 
current  and  the  next  fiscal  year.  Can 
we  permit  the  exploitation  of  our  tax- 
payers for  such  ridiculously  counter- 
producti^'e  purposes?  This  highlights 
the  need  for  such  an  amendment  as  I 
am  proposing. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  recent  news  that 
Egypt  has  received  the  first  40  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  hottest  jet  fighter  planes. 
These  Mlg-21s  fly  at  1,200  miles  per 
hour,  are  armed  with  the  deadly  Side- 
winder-type missiles  and  represent  a 
terrible  tlireat  to  the  peace  of  the  Near 
East. 

Nasser  has  boasted  that  his  new  mil- 
itary budget  amounts  to  $350  million,  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  the  eco- 
nomic aid  and  loans  we  propose  to  make 
available  to  Egypt. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take  a 
hard  new  locA  at  the  massive  aid  pro- 
gram pending  for  Egypt  Thus  the  need 
for  the  proposed  amendment  is  appar- 
ent. The  priority  in  an  underdeveloped 
nation  like  Egypt,  if  its  leadership  were 
at  all  responsible,  would  be  on  human 
welfare  and  peaceful  development.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  In  good  conscience 
subsidize,  however  Indirectly,  the  build- 
up of  a  dangerous  war  machine,  geared  to 
the  Soviet  military  establishment.  If 
Egypt  requires  spare  parts  for  Its  jets, 
tanks,  guns,  or  submarines,  it  is  totally 
dependent  on  Russian  depots  and  its 
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army  training  programs  are  linked  to 
camps  and  bases  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Are  we  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  supply  liaisons  with  this 
nation?  Or  are  we  to  serve  notice  we 
will  not  tolerate  such  circumstances? 

There  £u-e  other  coxmtries  which  might 
be  mentioned.  No  nation  is  named  spe- 
cifically in  the  amendment.  But.  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  put  the 
principles  cited  here  into  the  policy 
statement  of  the  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  offers 
clear  guidehnes  for  our  aid  program — it 
represents  principles  that  I  am  certain 
every  colleague  supports.  Therefore,  I 
urge  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment be  written  into  the  bill  so  that  we 
do  not  abdicate  our  legitimate  legisla- 
tive concern  over  our  foreign  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  could  enlighten  me  about 
his  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
priorities  that  he  contemplates  under 
this  language.  I  see  no  reference  to  any 
priority. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  That  is  an  obvious 
Inference. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  In  your 
statement  on  the  amendment  you  refer 
to  the  necessity  of  establishing  priorities, 
or  giving  primary  consideration  to  cer- 
tain countries. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  No;  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily spelled  out  in  the  amendment. 
It  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man used  some  such  expression.  The 
other  expression  the  gentleman  used 
was  with  reference  to  warning  countries. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  lan- 
guage you  advocate  does  not  say  that 
under  certain  circumstances  aid  will  be 
withheld. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  It  is  a  clear-cut  ex- 
pression by  Congress  as  spelled  out  in 
the  declaration  of  policy,  that  we  con- 
sider the  attitude  of  each  country  toward 
the  United  States  and  Its  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  our  funds  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  not  for  the  diversion  of  its 
own  funds  for  Soviet-supported  propa- 
ganda or  military  efforts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Then,  this 
does  not  establish  elimination  of  as- 
sistance to  certain  countries  or  establish 
priorities? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  This  is  a  clear  guide- 
hne — I  made  clear  in  my  statement,  that 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress. In  my  extension  of  remarks  I 
will  clarify  the  point  that  you  raised. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  committee.  We  re- 
viewed it.  There  has  been  unanimity  of 
feeling  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  as  such  I  am  authorized  to 
say  that  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  JUDD.  We  feel  that  wherever 
there  are  countries  that  are  alined  with 
the  United  States  in  this  world  stniggle 
and  have  the  courage  to  take  a  position 
to  that  effect,  and  other  countries  are 
lukewarm  or  even  hostile  to  our  posi- 
tions, some  priority  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  former.  We  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  first  on  assisting  those  that  are 
making  the  best  effort  they  can  with 
their  resources  for  the  same  general 
purposes  as  our  own.  This  is  merely 
a  reaffirmation  of  what  we  have  always 
had  as  an  objective  of  the  foreign  aid 
act,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment; in  fact,  there  are  positive  reasons 
for  writing  it  out  as  our  opinion  a  little 
more  clearly  than  we  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  Further  I  might  add  that  it 
follows  the  gmdelines  of  a  policy  that 
President  Kennedy  was  concerned  with 
following  the  Belgrade  Conference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpkrnI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  was  unable  to 
get  any  time  under  the  general  debate 
limitation,  I  desire  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  reference  to  some  of  the 
special  programs  of  the  United  Nations. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
last  year,  when  the  appropriation  bill  was 
before  the  House  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  made  an  effort  to  bmit  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States  to  any 
special  fund  to  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  amount  to  be  expended,  the  theory 
being  that  if  the  United  States  is  going 
to  contribute  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  amount  of  any  fund,  it  should  exer- 
cise complete  control  over  that  fimd,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  on  page  58  of 
the  report  on  this  bill  the  following 
wording : 

(b)  Contrlbutiona  to  the  United  Nation* 
expanded  program  of  technical  aBslstance 
and  the  United  Nations  special  fund  for  the 
calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not  ex- 
ceed 40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  con- 
tributed for  BXKh  purpose  (including  as- 
sessed and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  such 
year. 

When  I  first  read  that  language.  I  had 
the  impression  it  meant  none  of  the 
contributions  could  exceed  40  percent. 
Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  last  year,  in  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  the  Palestine  Refugees,  for  the  year 
before,  we  had  contributed  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  that  program  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  using  our  funds  for 
bu3ring  surplus  commodities,  specifically 
wheat,  from  other  countries.  When  I 
inquired  of  the  Commission  operating 
that  program  as  to  why  they  did  that, 
representatives  of  that  Commission 
stated  that  the  price  of  American  wheat 
was  too  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan],  if  the  gentleman 
win  enumerate  some  of  the  programs 
where   we   are  now  contributing  more 
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than  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
programs,  and  to  also  indicate  that  when 
we  reach  that  point  in  the  reading  of 
the  bill,  because  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  to  any  special  program 
at  not  more  than  50  percent.  If  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  mind,  would  the  gentle- 
man give  me  the  names  of  the  programs 
in  which  we  do  spend  more  than  50  per- 
cent? I  would  appreciate  having  such 
information. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  our  contribution 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
is  70  percent.  Our  contribution  to  the 
children's  f  und— UNICEF— is  44  percent. 
Our  contribution  to  the  Palestine  Ref- 
ugee Fund  is  about  70  percent.  Those 
are  the  organizations  which  our  con- 
tribution is  over  50  percent  as  far  as  I 
can  see  after  a  quick  review  of  the  mate- 
rial I  have  with  me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  chairman  could  tell 
me  If  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  our  contribution,  say.  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  Works  Agency 
for  the  Palestine  Refugees?  The  gentle- 
man said  it  was  70  percent  now.  As  I 
recall,  year  before  last  it  was  90  percent. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  There  has  been 
a  reduction.  For  this  fiscal  year  it 
would  be  around  70  percent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me— I  dislike  Uking  this 
much  time — the  justification  for  our  con- 
tributing 70  percent  to  a  program  over 
which  we  have  no  control  at  all?  Is 
that  good  business? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  Is  a  viUl  part  of 
the  peacekeeping  machinery  In  that 
area  which  is  of  great  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  There  are 
only  four  or  five  nations  that  contrib- 
ute to  this  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Permit  me 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question :  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  any  time 
we  contribute  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  a  program,  by  retaining  complete 
control  over  it  we  could  come  more  near- 
ly to  reaching  our  objectives  and  carry- 
ing out  the  announced  purposes  of  that 
program  than  we  could  by  contributing 
70  percent  and  then  letting  some  other 
country  dictate  how  that  money  is  to  be 
expended? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  we  have 
pretty  good  control  of  that  program. 
The  head  of  the  program  has  always 
been  an  American.  He  is  now  Mr.  Davis 
and  before  it  was  Mr.  Labouisse.  former 
head  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  head  of 
the  program  of  United  NaUon's  Relief 
Works  Agency  was  not  an  American. 
We  had  one  American  on  It;  we  had  one 
from  New  Zealand  and  one  from  Great 
Britain  and  we  were  outvoted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri   [Mr.  Jonbb] 
has  expired. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  2,  line  16: 

"chapter    2 DEVKLOPMKNT    ASSISTANCS" 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

Amendment  offered  by  &Cr.  Hasot  :  On  page 
t,  after  line  16,  Inaert  the  foUowtnc: 

"TTTLK  X — DKTKLOVUnfT  LOAN  FOHO 

"8bo.  101.  flection  301  at  the  Foreign  Ae- 

■istance  Act  of  1061.  a«  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  general  authority  with  respect  to 
developmen:  loan*.  \m  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thet-eof  the  following : 

"  '(e)  In  taorylng  out  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
conunlt,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  ag- 
gregating in  excess  of  #60.000  for  use  In  any 
country  un<ler  this  title  unless  (1)  an  appli- 
cation for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  In  such  country  together  with  sufficient 
information  and  assurances  to  Indicate  rea- 
sonably that  the  funds  will  be  used  in  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  manner, 
or  (2)  the  President  de>termlnes  with  rsspect 
to  each  such  allocation,  reservation,  ear- 
marking, commitment,  or  set-aside  that  It  Is 
in  the  national  Interest  to  use  such  funds 
ptirsuant  to  multilateral  plans."* 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
second  amendment  to  another  section  of 
the  bill  thiit  Is  identical  in  purport  and 
practically  identical  in  language.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  It  may  be  con- 
sidered with  the  amendment  Just  read. 

The  CHiORMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  wiis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Habot:  On  page 

7.  after  line  9.  Inaert  the  following: 

"(e)  The  President  shaU  not  allocate,  re- 
serve, earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  fundi  aggregating  In  excess  of  $50,000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  \m- 
less  (1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has 
been  recelviid  for  use  In  such  country  to- 
gether with  sufficient  Information  and  as- 
aiuimces  to  Indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  wiU  iM  used  In  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent detern.ines  with  respect  to  each  such 
allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  com- 
mitment, or  set-aside  that  it  Is  In  the 
national  Int'Sreat  to  \ia»  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral   plans." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  2  years 
ago  my  subcommittee  made  a  study  of 
the  operations  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  One  of  the  principal  matters  to 
engage  our  attention  in  that  study  was  a 
practice  vhich  had  developed  within 
that  agency  of  earmarking,  or  setting 
aside  fund),  for  a  particular  government, 
subject  to  the  later  approval  by  DLP  of 
projects  or  programs  on  which  these 
funds  could  be  used.  We  found  that 
the  so-called  earmarking  placed  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  under  extreme- 
ly strong  pressure  to  approve  something 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  approval  had  been  properly 
planned  or  not.  Once  the  recipient  gov- 
ernment had  been  led  to  beUeve  that 
we  would  give  them  aid  In  a  certain 
amount,  some  of  them  took  the  view  that 
DLP  was  being  merely  bureaucratic  If  it 
scrutinized  too  closely  the  use  to  which 
that  aid  was  to  be  put.  In  illustration 
of  this.  w(!  found  that  a  $37.5  million 
earmark  which  was  made  to  one  country 
led  to  a  sltutaion  in  which  DLP  foimd 
it  virtually  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
government  on  a  businesslike  basis  con- 
cerning particular  projects.  And  in  an- 
other country,  a  $40  million  earmartc 
placed  the  DLP  Board  in  the  podMon  of 


trjrlng  to  evaluate  that  country's  pro- 
poeed  projects  In  terms  of  whether  they 
fitted  the  earmu-k.  rattier  than  whether 
they  benefited  that  ocimtry's  economy. 
In  connection  with  the  $37.5  million  ear- 
mark which  I  have  Just  referred  to, 
DLF's  loan  officer  wrote : 

We  are  rapidly  reaching  a  point  In  the 
UBS  of  the  above  allocation  where  the  prob- 
lenas  of  the  allocation  Itself  constitute 
an  obstacle  to  the  orderly  processing  of 
applications. 

A»  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  sub- 
cwnmlttee  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  "earmark- 
ing." under  whatever  name,  and  this 
the  Congress  did  by  writing  into  the 
DLP  authorization  In  the  1961  program 
language  substantially  identical  to  the 
language  contained  In  the  two  amend- 
ments which  I  am  offering  today,  one  of 
which  applies  to  the  DLP  and  |h€  other 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  1961 
action  of  the  Congress  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  clear  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  that  henceforth  the  prac- 
tice of  earmarking  or  setting  aside  of 
aid  funds  in  advance  of  proper  planning 
would  be  discontinued.  However,  I  find 
that  this  Is  iu>t  the  case,  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  Is  now 
doing  the  same  thing  under  another 
name.  "Earmarking"  is  now  known  as 
contingent  commitment. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  alone 
"contingent  commitments."  or  "ear- 
markings,"  have  totaled  $851  million. 
This,  of  course,  will  result  in  tremendous 
pressures  on  our  aid  ofBcials  to  approve 
projects  and  programs  on  which  this 
money  can  be  spent.  And  as  these  pres- 
sures Increase,  proper  planning  and 
ord^ly  administration  will  decrease. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  to  which  my 
amendments  are  addressed,  and,  as  I 
have  said  previously,  the  language  is 
substantially  identical  to  the  language 
which  prohibited  earmarking  by  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Pund  when  that  fund 
was  a  separate  agency,  and  I  hope  the 
Chairman  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  this  prohibits 
the  advance  commitment  of  development 
loan  fimds  unless  there  Is  advance  no- 
tice how  the  funds  will  be  used  or  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  use  such  funds  pur- 
suant to  multilateral  plans. 

Mr.  HARDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  remember  last  year 
when  we  wrote  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  this  section  was  omitted  because  the 
Executive  said  it  was  inconsistent  when 
the  basic  emphasis  was  put  on  commit- 
ments for  the  Development  Loan  Pund. 
The  gentleman  has  stated  that  his  in- 
vestigation has  turned  up  what  has 
changed  his  mind  about  the  bill  from 
1961  to  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  have  said  to  the  gen- 
tleman they  are  now  using  the  term 
"contingent  commitment."  The  gentle- 
man knows  just  as  I  do  and  everybody 


In  this  House  knows  that  when  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  announces  one 
of  these  allocations  of  funds,  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people  In  the  recipient  coun- 
try It  constitutes  a  firm  commitment 
binding  on  the  UJ3.  Government,  because 
the  people  are  not  told  in  plain  language 
that  there  is  anything  contingent  about 
the  commitment  The  proMems  that 
this  creates  are  manifest,  and  I  trust 
that  the  amendments  I  am  offerlnjg  will 
remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  on  page  7  apiHles  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress? 

Mr.  HARDY.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  is  famlliu-  with  both  these 
amendments  and  has  no  objection  to 
them. 

Mr.  HARDY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardy]  for  his  always  worth- 
while and  I  may  add  excellent  efforts 
to  improve  the  language  and  content  of 
the  foreign  aid  bills  as  they  come  before 
the  House  year  after  year.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  improvement  of  the 
language  but  in  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  adopted.  It  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  many  Mem- 
bers to  see  our  colleague  from  Virginia 
offer  two  amendments  subsequently  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee  including  an 
amendment  under  title  I  pertaining  to 
the  Development  Loan  Pund  and  an- 
other amendment  imder  title  VI  con- 
cerning the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
wording  of  both  amendments  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  and  are  restrictive 
in  that  they  provide  that  in  canying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  title  relating  to 
the  Development  Loan  Pund  and  also 
the  Alliance  for  Progress: 

The  President  shall  not  allocate,  reserve, 
earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside, 
funds  aggregating  In  excess  of  $60,000  for 
use  In  any  country  under  this  title  unless 
(1)  an  application  for  such  fvmds  has  been 
received  for  use  in  such  country  together 
with  sufficient  Information  and  assurances 
to  Indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  In  an  economlcaUy  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  each  such  allocation, 
reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or 
set-aside  that  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  xise  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  knowledgeability  of  the  author 
of  these  amendments  after  one  reads 
the  recent  report  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  ^Operations  chairmaned  by 
Mr.  Habot,  which  hearings  were  held  in 
March  and  May  1962  and  which  were 
followed  by  a  report  on  June  25.  1962 
entitled  "Commingling  of  the  United 
States  and  Communist  Foreign  Aid."  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  wording  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  requiring  that  an 
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application  for  all  f\uvds  over  $50,000 
must  first  be  received  and  show  that  such 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  spells  out  one 
of  the  principal  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  as  contained 
on  page  3  of  the  June  25  report  when  it 
was  recommended  "that  foreign  aid 
agreements  committing  the  United 
States  to  dollar  expenditures  be  drawn 
with  precision  as  to  objectives  and  scope. 
with  identification  of  all  component 
parts  with  such  specificity  as  to  permit 
reasonably  accurate  estimates  of  the 
time  and  cost  factors  involved." 

We  believe  the  amendments  are  needed 
and  will  prove  to  be  beneficial  and  by 
these  remarks  we  associate  ourselves  with 
this  effort  and  again  commend  the 
author,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  U OXTZXOPMXMT  GRANTS  AKO  TCCBNIC4L 

OOOPCSATION 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  AMlsUnce  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows  r 

"(ft)  In  section  211.  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
foUows: 

"'(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  outelde  the  United  States 
and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.' 

"(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  *19<J3"  and  'SSSO.OOO.- 
000'  and  substitute  'IQeS'  and  '$300,000.000 ' 
respectively. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  213.  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace." 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  15  years  ago  the  Federal 
Government  initiated  a  program  of  for- 
eign aid  assistance.  The  announced 
purpose  of  this  program  was  to  win 
friends  and  aUies  for  the  United  States 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  commu- 
nism unwelcome  wherever  it  might  In- 
trude. During  this  period  the  United 
States,  through  the  taxpayers,  has  dis- 
tributed to  every  comer  of  the  globe- 
to  the  friendly,  the  unfriendly  and  the 
indifferent— over  $100  billion  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid  assistance.  Yet.  this  ex- 
penditure, except  In  rare  instances,  has 
not  strengthened  our  position  in  the 
great  struggle  between  freedom  and 
slavery. 

Communism  has  experienced  its  great- 
est growth  during  the  hfe  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  While  our  country  has 
been  handing  out  bUlions  of  dollars  to 
court  the  friendship  and  stiffen  the 
backbone  of  the  world,  communism  has 
been  gobbling  up  one  country  after  an- 
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other,  and  even  Cuba,  just  90  miles  south 
of  the  Florida  coast.  Communism  Is 
also  making  inroads  in  Laos,  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Iran.  Cambodia, 
Morocco,  Ghana.  Guinea  and  a  number 
of  recently  created,  half  savage  coun- 
tries on  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

I  have  stated  and  repeated,  again  ^nd 
again,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  at 
home  and  elsewhere,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve money  will  buy  friendship.  I  feel 
that  no  person,  or  country,  should  have 
to  be  bribed  to  resist  communism.  You 
cannot  buy  friendship.  You  cannot  buy 
loyalty.  You  cannot  buy  coiurage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  therefore  like  to  again 
repeat  my  position  that  if  we  continue 
to  pour  our  tax  dollars  down  the  drain 
we  can  destroy  our  own  economy  and 
make  the  free  world  easy  prey  to  com- 
munism. 

It  Is   timely  at  this  time  when  the 
House    has    under    consideration    HJl. 
11921,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
for    all    freedom-loving    Americans    to 
voice  their  views  regarding  foreign  aid 
and  communism.    I  would  like  to  Insert 
herewith  a  telegram  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Legion  Auxili- 
ary of  Waldo  M.  Slaton  Post  No.  140  in 
Atlanta,  which  reads  as  follows: 
Hon.  Jamks  Davis, 
U^.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  all 
foreign  aid  to  Communist  and  communistic 
dominated  countries. 

Amzkican  Legion  Auxilia«t,  Waldo  M. 
Slaton  Post  140. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  in  this  telegram. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLI  in INTXSTMZNT  GUAEANTIES 

Skc.  103.  Title  m  of  chapter  3  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b).  which  relaUs 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1,000,- 
000.000"  In  the  proviso  and  substitute 
'$1. 300,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  'of  not  to 
exceed  76  per  centum  of  any  investment'  and 
substitute  'in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  loan  In- 
vestment for  housing  projects  or  assuring 
against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  any  other  investment.',  and  strike  out 
'$90,000,000'  In  the  third  proviso  and  sub- 
sUtute  '$180,000,000'. 

"(b)  Amend  section  322,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  ',  and  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title'  before  the  period. 

"(2)   Add    the    following    new    subsection 

"'(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  begin- 
ning in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  tlUe  not  to  exceed  $100,000.- 
000  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended.' 

"(c)  Amend  secUon  234,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  $10,000.- 
000  In  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
•$60,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out 'and  (e)' 
and  substitute '(e).  and  (f)'." 


Mr.  SANTANGELO. 
offer  an  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Santamgklo - 
On  page  4.  after  lin*  $.  Insert  the  foUowing: 

"(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
(g): 

"•(f)  All  Income  derived  from  any  in- 
Tcstment  in  a  foreign  country  which  Is 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Oorernment  In 
whole  or  In  part  under  this  title  and  which 
is  made  by  a  corporation  or  trust  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  601  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  income  taxes  notwithstand- 
ing that  section,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  degree  as  if  received  by  any  non- 
exempt  corporation.'  " 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  agamst  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Santangelo]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  subject  Income 
from  Investments  In  foreign  countries  to 
taxation  when  our  Government  guaran- 
tees the  lender  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
loss.  This  subjects  foreign  Investment 
income  to  taxation,  but  does  not  take 
away  their  tax  exempt  status  in  the 
United  States  as  to  other  investments. 
The  ordinary  American  taxpayer  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  assume  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  governmental  expenses  of 
paying  the  taxes  when  certain  favored 
groups  are  exempt  from  taxes  on  their 
Income  and  their  Investments  are  guar- 
anteed. 

Who  most  likely  will  make  these  In- 
vestment loans  in  foreign  countries.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  and  succeeds?  The 
groups  making  these  mortgage  loans  or 
other  type  loans  will  be  the  money 
lenders — the  banks,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, the  various  pension  trusts  and 
the  foundations.  The  income  of  the 
banks  and  the  insurance  companies  are 
subject  to  taxation,  but  the  income  of 
the  foundations  and  trusts  are  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

It  seems  to  me  unfair,  unwise,  and  un- 
just that  a  foundation  like  Rockefeller 
FoundaUon.  Inc.,  with  its  portfolio  of 
over  $647,694,858,  or  the  RockefeUer 
Bros.  Fund,  with  assets  of  over  $53 
million,  will  have  the  right  to  place  a  $5 
million  mortgage  in  Venezuela  or  in  any 
other  South  American  country  and  have 
their  mortgage  loan  guaranteed  100  per- 
cent by  John  Q.  Public  and  that  the  in- 
come derived  from  this  mortgage-loan 
investment  shall  be  tax  exempt. 

It  seems  unfair  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion should  use  any  of  its  $3,316  million 
of  assets  to  make  a  mortgage  loan  in  a 
South  American  or  Latin  American 
country,  which  loan  is  guaranteed  100 
percent  by  the  American  public,  and  that 
the  income  from  such  Investments 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  If  such 
Investments  were  not  guaranteed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  people,  then 
some  merit  would  exist  for  continuing 
their  exemptions  to  carry  out  their 
charitable  works.  But  it  is  wrong  for 
the  American  public  to  guarantee  an  in- 
vestment against  all  risk  and  that  the 
Lnaane  should  not  be  subject  to  tax  to 
carry  out  the  many  programs  of  foreign 


assistance  which  our  country  has  em- 
barked upon.  The  same  arguments  i4>- 
ply  to  pension  trust*  axMl  other  founda- 
tions whl<:h  enjoy  the  same  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  supported 
foreign  assistance  programs,  but  I  think 
the  American  public  is  unwilling  that 
loans  in  foreign  countries  should  enjoy 
tax  exemptions  as  well  as  100-percent 
guarantees.  I  trust  that  my  amendment 
will  pass. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  acalnst  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bUl,  that  it  falls  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  bill  is  a  for- 
eign-aid bill,  certainly  section  103  refers 
to  the  fiscal  provisions  and  indicates  the 
direction,  the  trend  in  which  interest 
from  Investment  loans  shall  be  redi- 
rected. It  indicates  that  the  interest  on 
loan  repayments  can  be  reused  for  the 
purpose  of  additional  loans  or  recurring 
loans.  1 1 

While  this  bill  Is  an  authorization  for 
foreign  assistance,  it  contains  certain 
provisions  which  are  fiscal  in  nature  and 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction.  I 
think,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. My  amendment,  while  it  has  some 
facets  and  some  aspects  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws  which  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  think  it  falls  within  the 
purview  of  this  legislation,  and  I  think 
the  point  of  order  is  not  well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SAirrAHCKLOl  of- 
fers an  amendment,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoigamI 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  to  the  bill  UR, 
11921. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  (H^Mrtunity  to 
examine  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  refers  to  taxation 
of  certain  income  developed  from  loans 
GTuaranteed  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Taxation  of  Income  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affah-8,  and  It  is  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  C:!hair,  therefore,  1$  constrained 
to  sustain  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvaxila. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Osorb  :  On  page 
3,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  annual  multiblllion -dollar  foreign 
handout  bill  comes  before  the  House, 
you  hear  more  apologists  speak  in  be- 
half of  it.  trying  to  aUbi  its  shortcom- 
ings, waste,  corruption,  and  worse — you 
hear  more  of  this  than  on  any  other  bill 
that  comes  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  has  been  true  through 
the  years,  and  I  wonder  If  I  could  get 


from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  spokesman  on  the  minority  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Jin>D]  to  provide  short  statements  as 
to  the  objective  of  this  program.  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  propose  to  ac- 
complish with  the  continuation  of  this 
foreign  handout  program.  What  is  it 
you  seek  to  do  with  these  billions  that 
you  want  to  spend? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wUl  make  my  an- 
swer very  short:  We  are  just  trying  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  cold  war  we  are 
fighting.    That  is  it,  very,  very  simply. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Would  the  genUeman 
care  to  have  my  answer  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  welcome  the 
gentleman's  answer. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  Is  very  simple :  We  are 
trying  to  strengthen  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  free  countries  to  mAintAin 
their  Independence  against  strong,  deter- 
mined, and  well -organized  threats  from 
without  and  within. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  the  Communists, 
that  is? 

Ui.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Communist  conspiracy  is 
not  able  to  get  control  of  the  manpower, 
land,  and  resources  of  free  countries 
around  the  world;  we  are  thwarting  the 
Communists  drive  toward  domination  of 
the  world.  Including  oiu'selves.  Free 
countries  want  to  defend  their  freedom; 
we  want  to  help  them  become  strong 
enough  to  defend  their  freedom.  That 
is  good  for  them;  that  is  good  for  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  all  very  inter- 
esting because  my  good  friend  and 
cousin,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judo]  made  a  speech  I  want  to 
refer  to. 

In  February  of  this  year  he  made  a 
speech  in  St.  Louis  In  which  he  said: 

The  United  States  in  lU  contest  with  Rus- 
sia mmt  wake  up  to  the  fact  it  Is  already 
fighting  world  war  m. 

We  have  spent  $100  billion  on  foreign 
giveaways  and  we  are  now  in  a  war  with 
the  Russians.  What  are  we  doing  with 
this  $11  billion  program  this  year,  if  we 
are  right  now  in  the  war?  It  has  feOled, 
the  gentleman  is  saying  in  effect,  this 
program  on  which  we  have  already  e^cnt 
$100  billion,  yet  he  supports  the  spending 
of  another  $11  billion  of  our  tax  dol- 
lars in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  not  say  it  has  failed. 
I  think  it  has  succeeded  extraordinarily 
well,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  that  It  has  had  to  deal  with 
around  the  world. 

Ui.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
read  his  speech  in  the  St.  Louis  paper, 
he  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
paper  said.  I  have  frequently  said  we 
are  in  world  war  m.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  fought  with  economic.  pollUcal. 
propaganda,  and  subverslonary  meas- 
ures. I  want  us  to  win  that  kind  of 
war,  so  perhaps  we  will  not  have  to 
fight  an  atomic  war.  There  have  been 
failures  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  but 
the  program  has  not  failed;  it  has  suc- 
ceeded In  its  major  obJecUve  of  helping 
countries  to  become  better  able  to  main- 
tain their  full  independence. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUanan 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  I  am  astounded,  as 
is  the  genUeman  from  Iowa,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  apologies  that  have  been 
made.  I  have  listened  to  the  same 
speeches  for  20  years.  They  do  not 
change  much  at  all.  But  I  was  ab- 
solutely shocked  at  the  perversion  of 
history  and  truth.  I  actually  heard  the 
amazing  statement  made  today  that 
Tito  was  a  friend  of  the  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters.  If  there  ever  was  a  per- 
version of  a  historical  fact,  that  is  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  I  agree  with  him 
completely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  to  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  I  see  no  reason, 
after  q;>endlng  $100  billion  in  foreign 
aid  programs  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  why  we  should  spend  any  more 
money.  We  have  been  told  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  climate 
favorable  to  American  investment  in  for- 
eign countries.  There  is  now  a  ceiUng 
of  a  billion  dollars  on  guarantees  to 
American  investors  going  overseas. 
Now  you  want  to  raise  that  another  $300 
mllUon.  What  has  happened  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  huge  amount  of  money 
that  requires  you  to  raise  the  celling  an- 
other $300  mllhon  on  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram? How  in  The  world  can  you  de- 
fend raising  this  celling  In  view  of  the 
expenditures  that  have  already  been 
made?  This  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  so-called  foreign  aid 
programs.  I  am  opposed  to  making 
American  ttucpayers  responsible  for  an- 
other $300  million  dollars  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  section  of 
the  program  that  has  no  shortcomings. 
There  has  been  no  waste  and  no  In- 
efflciency.  It  has  been  an  extremely 
sensible  phase  of  the  program.  There 
have  been  but  two  losses,  and  these  have 
not  been  fully  determined,  one  of  $600 
and  another  for  approximately  $9,000. 
In  return  for  this  the  U.S.  Government 
has  received  In  premiums  from  these 
private  concerns  over  $9  million,  which 
has  come  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  is  used  as  a  reserve. 

This  has  been  a  successful  program. 
The  reason  for  the  increase  results  from 
a  great  number  of  private  Industries 
and  concerns  that  have  Invested  private 
capital  in  the  development  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  more  private  Industrial  de- 
velopment that  these  countries  obtain 
inversely  will  be  the  amount  of  public 
aid  necessary.  This  has  been  a  success- 
ful program.  This  has  been  the  reason 
for  it  as  more  people  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  It.  It  has  earned  the 
United  States  money  rather  than  cost 
the  United  States  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  items  in  this 
forei«n-aid  bill  for  which  it  is  difiBcult 
to  flnd  any  possible  Justification.  A 
striking  example  Is  the  $7  million  which 
is  going  to  Ghana  for  beginning  the 
construction  of  a  great  power-producing 
dam  on  the  Volta  River.  While  this 
amount  is  small,  its  approval  is  merely  a 
foot  in  the  door  and  the  project  will  cost 
many  times  this  amount  before  the  dam 
and  powerplant  are  finished. 

Ghana  perhaps  hsw  less  need  for  this 
help  than  any  country  in  north  or  cen- 
tral Africa.  While  still  a  British  colony 
Ghana  became  very  wealthy,  for  an 
African  state.  The  chocolate  industry 
was  very  successfully  develoF>ed  during 
those  years  and  when  Ghana  became  in- 
dependent there  was  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  treasury  with  practically  no  indebt- 
edness. 

Nkrumah,  the  leader  in  Ghana,  be- 
came hostile  toward  the  West  and  close- 
ly allied  himself  with  the  Communists. 
Nknmiah  was  the  principal  African 
leader  against  the  United  States  at  the 
Belgrade  Conference.  Freedom  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  Ghana  under 
Nkrumah,  and  the  papers  are  filled  with 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  praise 
for  Russia. 

Many  will  say  that  the  people  of 
Ghana  are  friendly  toward  the  United 
States;  that  is  true.  Nevertheless,  to 
assist  Nkrumah  would  give  him  great 
prestige  and  would  strengthen  him  In 
maintaining  an  iron  hand  over  the  lives 
and  freedom  of  his  own  people,  as  well 
as  encourage  the  other  countries  of 
Africa  to  be  enemies  of  the  West. 

The  result  of  the  construction  of  this 
great  Volta  Dam  would  not  only  increase 
the  strength  and  prestige  of  the  Commu- 
nists but  would  injure  America  and  the 
West.  Power  from  the  dam  will  be  used 
to  produce  aluminum  in  great  quantities. 
There  is  today  a  surplus  of  aluminum 
throughout  the  world,  and  American 
aluminum  manufacturers  who  employ 
American  workers  are  being  forced  to 
curtail  operations.  Today  the  United 
States  has  stockpiled  many  times  the 
aluminum  that  we  need.  By  the 
exportation  of  aluminum,  Russia 
and  her  satellites  have  greatly  damaged 
the  aluminum  markets  of  the  free  world 
and  enhanced  their  own.  Only  the 
naive  would  doubt  that  the  aluminum 
produced  by  the  power  of  this  dam.  re- 
gardless of  who  may  technically  own 
the  aluminum  factory,  will  contribute  to 
the  Communist  ability  to  destroy  the 
aluminum  industry  of  the  free  world. 

F^imishing  money  to  build  the  Volta 
Dam  will  strengthen  the  position  of  our 
Communist  enemy,  Nkrumah;  it  will  In- 
jure our  friends  in  Africa:  It  will  assist 
the  Communist  world  in  injuring  the 
free  economy  of  the  West.  Briefly  put, 
furnishing  this  money  would  follow  a 
pattern  which  we  in  America  are  devel- 
oping. In  trsrlng  to  make  friends  of  our 
enemies,  we  make  enemies  of  our  friends. 
Such  a  philosophy  has  never  succeeded 
In  helping  the  country  which  followed  it. 
but  apparently  we  naively  believe  that 
such  can  be  accomplished  by  helping  the 
Communist  leader.  Nknmiah. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  If  I  am  correct, 
Nkrumah  Identifies  himself  publicly  as  a 
Marxist.  Can  the  gentleman  confirm 
that,  based  upon  his  visits  to  Ghana  and 
elsewhere  last  year? 

Mr.  BRAY.  There  is  no  (juestlon  but 
what  that  is  the  case.  He  takes  pride  in 
it.  and  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
against  America  and  the  free  world,  in 
Africa,  auid  every  place  he  has  ever 
visited. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  old  French  Congo  cap- 
ital of  Brazzaville,  generally  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Congo  River,  a  country  much 
friendlier  than  Ghana,  is  also  interested 
in  building  a  project  similar  to  the  Volta 
project. 

Mr.  BRAY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  comment  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
posal for  the  Congo  by  way  of  amplifica- 
tion of  the  administration  plan  to  go 
ahead  with  the  Volta  River  project  in 
Ghana? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  firmly  believe  if  we  go 
ahead  with  the  Volta-Ghana  project,  we 
will  tend  to  alienate  every  country 
friendly  to  us  in  Africa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nkrumah  appeared  on  a 
nationwide  television  broadcast  In  Wash- 
ington, when  he  was  here  2  or  3  years 
ago.  He  was  asked  the  direct  question 
as  to  his  political  philosophy,  and  his 
boastful  answer  was  that  he  is  a  Marxist- 
Socialist. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that.  In  addition  to  that, 
if  we  help  Nkrumah  in  this  matter,  it  will 
injure  the  people  of  Ghana  of  having  a 
chance  to  really  have  a  free  country. 
These  people  of  Ghana  are  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  and  I  frankly  believe 
that  one  of  the  worst  things  we  can  do 
to  these  freedom-loving  people  of  Ghana 
would  be  to  go  jOiead  with  this  project. 
We  have  countries  in  Africa,  friendly  to 
us  that  need  help  miich  more  than 
Ghana. 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  To  arrive  at  the  for- 
mula how  this  foreign  aid  is  handed  out. 
If  he  were  really  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  instead  of  denouncing 
it,  do  you  think  he  would  get  the  money 
for  the  dam? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  care  to  try  to  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
Nkrumah  has  shown  through  his  hiring 
of  convicted  ^jy  Alan  Nunn  May  where 
his  allegiance  lies? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  doubt  about  It.  but  that  Nkrumah  is 
a  Marxist  all  the  way  through. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr,  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  in  this 
deliberation,  as  in  so  many,  we  are  giving 
evidence  of  being  obsessed  with  the  Il- 
lusion that  we  can  achieve  salvation  by 
spending.  I  submit  that  cash  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  courage  and  resoluteness.  In 
that  conjunction  I  point  out  that  in  his 
propaganda  tirade  before  the  so-called 
World  Congress  on  Disarmament  and 
Peace  in  Moscow  yesterday,  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  has  once  more  added 
proof  to  the  statement  of  a  prominent 
English  authority  on  communism  that 
the  Communists  have  deliberately  de- 
cided "to  harness  the  fear  of  war  instead 
of  war  itself  to  the  Communist  cause." 

And  he  has  given  a  new  timeliness  to 
the  warning  voiced  some  months  ago  by 
the  distinguished  coliunnist,  Roscoe 
Drummond: 

Pear  of  war  hu  almost  conOnxioTisly 
paralyzed  Western  policy  (since  the  end  of 
World  War  II)  but  fear  of  war  hae  not 
paralyzed  Communist  policy. 

If  we  continue  to  be  afraid  of  nuclear 
war  whUe  the  Soviets  are  not  afraid  of  nu- 
clear war,  we  are  going  to  end  up  loelng 
diplomatically  what  we  fear  to  lose  In  a 
nuclear  war.  If  we  keep  stepping  back  from 
the  ICoecow-ereated  brink  every  time  Mr. 
Khrushchev  says:  "OWe  us  a  lltUe  some- 
thing more  or  you  will  get  yourselves  de- 
stroyed by  war."  we  will  keep  on  losing  the 
cold  war  and  getting  nearer  to  actual  war. 

Khrushchev's  latest  pronouncement 
bolls  down  to  two  simple  propositions — 
or  more  accurately,  ultimatums : 

First.  Settle  the  Berlin  issue  on 
Khrushchev's  terms  or  risk  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Second.  Accept  Soviet  disarmament 
proposals  with  a  blind  faith  that 
Khi-ushchev  thereafter  will  agree  to 
Western-proposed  controls. 

Does  Khrushchev  think  we  are  idiots? 

Does  Khruslichev  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  nuclear  blackmail  is  the  basis 
for  good  faith  negotiations? 

What  fears  of  his  own  Russian  people 
Is  Khrushchev  seeking  to  hide  behind  his 
professed  fears  of  Germany? 

What  internal  weaknesses  and  difBcuI- 
tles  within  Soviet  Russia  does  he  seek  to 
conceal  through  his  campaign  of  blulT, 
bluster,  bunkum,  and  blackmail? 

Never  was  It  more  imperative  that 
American  leadership  meet  this  campaign 
of  intimidation  with  resolute  firmness. 

Never  was  it  more  imperative  that  we 
clearly  and  sharply  differentiate  between 
that  which  money  and  so-called  aid  can 
buy  and  that  which  only  resoluteness 
and  firmness  can  save. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  yWd  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasceix:  On 
page  4,  strike  out  lines  6  through  0  and  sub- 
stitute the   following: 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  sTallable  until  experuled.  as  may 
toe  necessary  from  Ume  to  time  to  carry  cot 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  authorization 
for  reserves  In  the  Investment  guarantee 
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section  of  this  program.  We  have  al- 
ready heard  that  this  secUon  is  a  very 
fine  part  of  our  program,  and  Imple- 
ments one  of  the  major  aspects  of  it  by 
aiding  the  private  sector  of  assistance 
to  foreign  coxmtrles.  It  has  worked  ad- 
mirably well,  I  • 

Under  the  law  wi  are  required  to  carry 
reserves  for  the  guarante^  Issued.  We 
have  just  recently  acted  on  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  ceiling  on  the 
fund;  that  is,  the  face  amount  of  the 
guarantees  which  can  be  issued  under 
each  type  of  risk  Identified  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  seeks  to  put  a  $100  million  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  the  reserve  required 
by  law.  Therefore,  in  my  Judgment,  it 
is  very  poor  business  for  us  to  put  an 
authorization  limit  on  the  amovmt  of  the 
reserves  which  are  required  and  which 
would  be  fixed  practically  automatically 
by  the  amount  of  the  face  of  the  guar- 
antees which  we  do  limit  by  WMnmlttee 
action. 

We  have  a  check  in  our  committee 
in  this  fashion  and  there  Is  the  further 
check  that  all  reserves  would  have  to 
actually  be  appropriated  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  process.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  simply  is  to 
provide  the  authorization  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  needed  reserves  to  back 
up  the  guarantees  which  we  authorize. 
I  believe  it  makes  for  simplicity;  it  makes 
for  better  legislative  process;  It  makes 
for  better  control;  and  it  wouW  eliminate 
a  problem  before  our  committee  which 
we  really  should  not  have, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  win  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  attempt- 
ing to  do.  Is  the  gentleman  attempting 
to  take  off  the  ceiling  of  $100  million? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  As  I  have  explained 
before.  I  thought— I  will  be  very  happy 
to  do  it  again— this  deals  with  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  reserves  which  are  required  by 
law  to  back  up  the  guarantees  which  are 
authorized  by  the  legislation.  By  legis- 
lative action  we  fixed  a  total  amount  of 
the  guarantees  which  may  be  issued. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  just  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  by  $300  million  the 
amount  of  guarantees  which  could  be 
Issued  in  the  specific  risk  investment 
guarantees  section.  That  amendment 
was  defeated.  That  means,  therefore, 
that  with  the  adoption  of  this  bill  we 
could  issue  up  to  $1.3  billion  in  the  spe- 
cific risk  guarantees  section.  By  law  we 
are  required  to  carry  reserves  for  that 
purpose. 

The  section  my  amendment  deals  with 
has  to  do  with  the  amount  of  reserves. 
There  is  no  point  in  fixing  a  limitation  on 
the  authorization  for  the  amount  of  the 
reserves:  this  Is  controlled  by  the  limita- 
tion on  the  face  amount  of  the  guaran- 
tees. So  my  amendment  simply  author- 
izes the  reserves  which  are  now  required 
without  placing  a  dollar  limitation  on 
the  authorization  of  such  reserves. 

In  other  words.  It  cannot  cost  any 
more  money  than  that  which  \s  already 
authorized,  because  you  control  it  by  the 
face  amount  which  you  authorize  in  the 
guarantee.    It  aimply  xoeans  that  the 
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Appropriations  Committee  will  have  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  pr(^)er 
amount  of  the  reserves  for  the  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  now  guarantee- 
ing against  civil  strife.  Insurrection,  con- 
vertibility of  currency,  war  damage,  con- 
fiscation CM"  expropriation — what  else? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  simply  say 
that  we  are  xwt  expanding  the  guarantee 
of  risks.  We  are  just  guaranteeing  that 
which  the  law  now  authorizes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  undersUnd  that,  but 
we  are  doing  ail  of  those  things,  are  we 
not? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  We  are  guaranteeing 
in  the  present  law 

Mr.  GROSS.    And  I  guess  more. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  We  are  guaranteeing 
those  specific  risks  which  are  outlined 
in  the  law.  We  are  not  changing  that  in 
any  respect. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  what  a  businessman  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  pay  to 
Lloyds  of  London  as  a  premium  on  a 
guarantee  against  war  damage,  in  t.hL«i 
country? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea,  but  if  he  could  get  the 
benefits  that  he  would  get  under  this 
program,  and  if  our  country  could  get 
the  benefits  which  it  gets  under  this  pro- 
gram, whatever  the  cost,  it  would  be 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  the  businessmen  or  the  in- 
dustrialists of  this  country  have  this 
same  program? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  would  say  that 
under  FUA  we  have  a  similar  type 
guarantee,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  we 
do.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing.  If 
the  businessmen  of  this  country  could 
pool  their  resources  or  agree  to  under- 
write these  kinds  of  risks,  I  think  it 
would  be  wonderful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  that  un- 
der the  PHA  we  were  guaranteeing  them 
against  war  risk  or  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  if  we  do  not 
stop  this  foolish  business  that  we  haye 
before  us  today,  this  nonsense  of  a  give- 
away program.  We  will  have  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  which  is  going  to  mean 
very  much  the  same  thing  that  the  busi- 
nessman runs  into  in  a  foreign  country 
with  respect  to  convertibility  of  cur- 
rency. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  but 
I  would  simply  say  this:  The  amend- 
ment before  the  committee  at  this  time 
does  not  deal  with  that.  The  section 
we  are  dealing  with  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  sim- 
ply to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascku.1  that  this  did  not  come 
before  the  committee  during  the  markup 
of  thebiU. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  true.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  the  calculati<Hi  of 
the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  was  not 
properly  made.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
catch  it  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  obvioualb^ 


based  on  the  amount  of  reserves  we  are 
required  to  carry  for  the  amount  of  guar- 
antees now  in  the  program.  The  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  this  fine  program.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  we  did  not  catch  this 
in  the  committee,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
very  necessary  amendment  If  we  want 
this  Investment  guarantee  program  to 
continue,  which  we  have  already  author- 
ized. By  law  we  are  required  to  carry  a 
reserve.  My  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides the  authorization  by  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  fix  the 
amount  of  the  reserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  correct  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa.  We  are  not  insuring  against  loss 
from  civil  strife.  The  gentlanan  knows 
ttie  House  voted  that  down  in  the  two 
previous  Congresses  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  were  in  complete  agreement 
that  the  inclusion  of  coverage  for  losses 
resulting  from  civU  strife  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  entire  insurance  program.  We 
have  not  opened  our  insurance  program 
to  civil  strife. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  insure  against  in- 
surrection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  word 
**lnsurrectlon"  has  been  used,  but  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  that  It  was  not  the  leg- 
islative intent  that  Insxnrectlon  should 
include  "civU  strife." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TnT.K  IV — SURVEYS  OF  IMVUIIMENT  OPPOKTDNI- 
TIZS 

Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  Investment  opportuni- 
ties, is  amended  by  strlXlng  out  "1982"  and 
"i5.000.000"  and  substituting  "19e3"  and 
"$1,500,000".  respecUvely. 


AUJAirCB  FOB 

Bbc.  105.  Chapter  S  of  part  I  erf  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  19C1,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  development  assistance.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title  VI,  as 
follows: 

"Trru  VI — M.i.TONCj  FOB  psocaxss 
"Sac.  361.  GteHSKAL  Autroutt. — (a)  It  Is 
Vhe  sense  ai  the  Congress  that  the  hlstork:. 
economic,  poUtlcal.  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  relatlonahlps  among  tbens.  It 
Is  further  the  sense  of  Congreas  that  vigorous 
xneasuree  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  LaUn 
America  to  moblllBe  their  own  resouroes  tor 
eoonomlc  development  and  to  adopt  refann 
measiires  to  spread  the  benefits  at  eeoaoialc 
proip-esB  among  the  people  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Frogreas  and 
to  eontlnijed  significant  United  States  as- 
sistance thereunder.  I^e  Presldect  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  Mid  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
In  order  to  promote  the  eoonomlc  detelop- 
ment  of  ooantrtas  aad  ar«M  In  Latin 
America. 

"(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  ttis  title 
shaU  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  ■•  w«Il  as  economic  i—oruroea.  In 
furnishing  aaelstance  uader  this  tltta,  tte 
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PrMldent  shall  take  Into  account  (1)  the 
{ulnclplee  of  the  Act  of  Bogot4  and  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Sate  and,  in  particular,  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  U  showing  a  reeponslveneai  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
Its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determi- 
nation to  take  effective  self-help  measiiree; 
(3)  the  economic  uid  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the  con- 
sistency of  the  activity  with,  and  Its  relation- 
ship to,  other  development  activities  being 
undertaken  or  planned,  and  Its  contribution 
to  realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4) 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  siirplus,  of  the  assistance 
Involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  In 
United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  consid- 
erations named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  In 
whole  or  In  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The  provisions 
of  sections  201(d).  20a(b).  a02(c),  and  204 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they 
•hall  b«  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reason- 
able prospects  of  repayment. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  section  814(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  title  which  are  req\ilred  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  In  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropaiate.  assist  in  fos- 
tering measures  of  agrarian  reform,  Includ- 
ing colonisation  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  lns\irlng  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

"S«c.  252.  AuTHoajaATioH. — There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
_  fiscal  years  19fl3  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
♦800,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
stuns  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  fxinds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1963.  shaU  be  available  only 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
In  United  States  dollars.  In  presenting  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  for  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  pvo- 
gram  proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  this  secUon  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year. 

"Sec.  253.  Fiscal  Pkovisions. — All  receipts 
In  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made  un- 
iler  this  title  and  from  locuis  made  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  208, 
■hall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United  States 
dollars  In  f\utheranee  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  tlUe  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  renuOn  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a«  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Qaoss:  On  page 
S,  strike  all   of   Unee   17   through   20. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wlU 
make  thl«  Tery  brief.    The  amendment 


would  strike  out  the  language  on  page  5 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  la  authorised  to  furnish  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine  In  order  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  countries  and  areas  in 
Latin  America. 

"On  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine" — it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  broader  grant  or  delegation 
of  power  to  any  Chief  Executive  than  is 
contained  in  that  language.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  continual  grants  of  power 
by  Congress  to  the  Chief  Executive.  I 
say  to  you  the  Congress  ought  to  retain 
its  powers.  It  certainly  ought  to  direct 
the  expenditure  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
it  levies  from  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  lan- 
guage that  is  to  be  found  in  existing  law. 
in  the  development  grant  section.  This 
provision  merely  applies  it  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  On  page  6  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  will  see  the  conditions 
laid  down  which  direct  the  President  in 
his  providing  economic  assistance  to  the 
countries  in  Latin  America.  This  lan- 
guage, as  I  said,  is  already  incorporated 
In  the  1961  act  with  respect  to  other 
type  economic  aid.  It  Is  not  new 
language.  It  has  been  included  in  the 
provisions  governing  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  since  195«.  It  is  very  vital  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program,  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pxixt:  On  page 
8,  strike  out  lines  1  through  9,  Inclusive. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  prevent  the  use  of 
receipts  from  loans  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  without  further  action  by 
the  Congress.  The  section,  as  now 
drawn,  according  to  the  committee  re- 
port (m  page  17.  provides  that  all 
receipts  from  loans  made  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  including  those  hereto- 
fore made  under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  those  countries,  shall  be  avail- 
able in  the  future  for  reuse — reloan — 
without  further  appropriation.  While  it 
is  true  that  this  l3  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  now  exists  in  the  law  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  worldwide,  it 
nevertheless  short  circuits  the  regular 
annual  appropriation  process  and  thus 
removes  from  required  annual  scrutiny 
the  needs  of  the  program  from  year  to 
year  as  conditions  change.  It  Is  a  fur- 
ther abdication  by  the  Congress  over  ex- 
penditures from  the  Treasury.  It  is  a 
form  of  backdoor  financing.  If  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  must  come 
to  Congress  annually  for  the  $600  million 
appropriation  authorized  in  the  bill,  then 
certainly  it  could,  and  should,  also  be  re- 
quired to  present  its  case  for  the  further 
use  of  any  repayments  from  Latin  Amer- 
ican loans. 


The  proviaion  would  normally  be  8ub> 
Ject  to  a  point  of  order  but  that  has 
been  waived  under  the  proviiUons  of  the 
rule  under  which  the  bill  la  being  con- 
sidered. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  17,  at  a  recent  date,  some  $333  mil- 
lion could  eventually  become  available 
for  further  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Why  this  $333  million  of  back-door 
spending?  Why  not  a  regular  appro< 
priation.  with  a  yearly  review — along 
with  a  request  such  as  is  provided  for 
the  $600  miUion  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  last  year  we  had 
quite  a  fight  in  the  House  over  back- 
door financing,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  think  the  House 
did  a  very  effective  job  in  cutting  out  a 
lot  of  back-door  flrumclng. 

Mr.  GROSS.    By  this  same  agency. 

Mr.  PELLY.  By  this  same  agency.  It 
was  on  a  larger  scale,  I  believe,  but  the 
fact,  however,  is  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  proposal  in  effect  \a 
another  back-door  financing  operation. 
Where  are  the  voices  that  were  raised 
last  year  against  back-door  financing? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  say  that  the  voices  will 
be  right  here  today.  We  can  just  strike 
out  this  back-door  financing  provision 
in  the  bill  right  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  hope  so.  too. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principle  is  not  the 
same  as  we  voted  on  a  year  ago  on  the 
matter  of  long-range  financing,  "nils 
involves  no  new  money  whatsoever.  The 
moneys  involved  in  this  provision  are 
moneys  that  have  already  been  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

Section  203,  fiscal  provisions,  reads 
as  follows: 

Szc.  203.  Fiscal  Psovuxoms. — ^All  receipts 
from  loans  made  under  and  In  accordance 
with  this  Utle  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and 
other  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  ■**»H 
remain  available  until  expended. 

This  is  in  existing  law.  This  provi- 
sion merely  allows  the  revolving  fund 
to  receive  the  income  that  will  be  paid 
back  from  Latin  American  nations  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  be  put  in 
the  revolving  fund  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  rather  than  being  repayable  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  discussing  the  fi- 
nancing of  these  loans,  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  loan  money  as  well  as 
appropriated  money  is  a  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves.  Let  nobody  make  a  mis- 
take that  foreign  aid  is  not  a  most  power- 
ful cause  of  Inflationary  pressures. 
Many  people  are  aware  that  most  foreign 
aid  money  is  spent  here  in  America  and 
they  think  that  because  it  is  spent  here 
there  is  no  drain  on  our  gold  reserve 
and  that  it  is  not  Inflationary. 
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On  both  counts  they  are  mistaken. 
Although  the  money  Is  spent  here,  ttie 
goods  and  servlceis  are  shipped  over- 
seas without  any  dollar  return.  Thus 
it  positively  is  a  severe  drain  on  our  gold 
reserve  and  also  a  heavy  inflationary 
measure. 

This  is  so  because  when  the  goods  and 
services  are  shipped  overseas  without 
dollars  returning,  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  United  States  is 
severely  decreased  without  any  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  demand  for 
goods. 

If  that  does  not  increase  the  infla- 
tionary pressure,  I  do  not  know  what 
will. 

Inflation  Is  the  crudest  form  of  taxa- 
tion. It  is  felt  by  the  worker  and  peo- 
ple from  all  income  groups.  The  dis- 
tressing thing  about  this  inflationary 
pressure  is  that  it  will  hurt  fixed  in- 
come groups  most  cruelly  in  that  they 
have  no  means  of  retaliating. 

I  cannot  condone  the  double  taxation 
that  will  ensue  if  this  measure  passea 
All  groups  are  faced  with  direct  taxa- 
tion, but  a  second  tax.  brought  about 
by  Inflation,  is  a  tax  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  must  be  avoided. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sun- 
day, June  24,  in  part  states: 

European  central  banks  have  set  a  dead- 
line of  December  31  as  the  point  at  which 
they  will  no  longer  add  to  their  holdings 
in  dollars,  apparently  after  deciding  this 
was  the  maxlmiun  amount  of  time  they 
would  allow  the  American  Oovernment  to 
improve  Its  economic  affairs. 

The  Herald  Tribune  went  on  and  said : 

This,  the  Herald  Tribune  learned  authori- 
tatively, was  the  real  reason  why  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  uas  dispatched  to  Eu- 
rope to  talk  behind  closed  doors. 

Rumors  have  been  rife  In  European  cap- 
itals for  the  last  9  months  that  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  Is  IneviUble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  things  that 
we  are  facing — It  is  real  irresponsible 
nonsense — repardless  of  amoimt  of  dis- 
tress of  the  dollar  abroad: 

First.  The  administration's  decision  to 
step  up  deficit  spending. 

Second.  Its  failure  to  announce  the 
recent  gold  losses  and  the  replacement 
of  gold  lost  from  the  Exchange  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. 

Third.  Canada  has  been  in  a  bad  posi- 
tion, but  not  nearly  as  desperate  as  ours. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  loaned  $285 
million  to  India  at  three -fourths  of  1 
percent  interest. 

Fifth.  There  is  the  general  fear  that 
Congress  will  support  the  President's 
demand  for  $4.6  billion  of  foreign  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  an  action  that  could  re- 
sult in  the  collapse  of  our  economy. 

It  certainly  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  drastically  reduce  the  $4.6  bil- 
lion fojelgn  aid  appropriation.  The 
fiscal  1963  budget  must  be  balanced. 
This  action  should  satisfy  the  European 
holders  of  some  $23  billion  of  short-term 
credits  ledeemable  in  our  gold. 

I  oppjse  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  of 
this  bill  and  I  oppose  the  bill  In  its  en- 
tirety, 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman .  I  moVe 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  I  understand 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly]. 

By  striking  the  first  nine  lines  on  page 
8,  it  is  my  understanding  that  we  would 
be  removing  a  limitation  upon  the  back- 
door spending  activities  of  use  receipts 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  from  re- 
payments of  loans. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  there  is 
now  authority  for  worldwide  relending 
of  receipts  from  repayment  of  develop- 
ment loans. 

The  provision  on  page  8  says  that  the 
receipts  which  are  returned  from  loans 
made  In  Latin  American  coimtries  should 
be  used  only  for  further  relending  in 
Latin  America,  that  we  cannot  take  $333 
million  received  from  loans  made  in 
Latin  America,  for  instance,  and  lend  it 
all  to  India. 

If  we  remove  this  language  from  the 
bill,  then  there  will  be  completely  unre- 
stricted authority  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  so  that  the  receipts  from  re- 
payment of  loans  to  Latin  American 
countries  need  not  be  relent  to  Latin 
American  coimtries  but  can  be  used  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

By  this  amendment  we  would  actually 
enlarge  rather  than  limit  the  back-door 
spending  authorized  in  existing  law. 

Now,  if  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton had  offered  an  amendment  to  delete 
from  existing  law  the  back-door  spend- 
ing authority,  I  would  have  been  happy 
to  support  it.  But,  it  seems  to  me  to 
adopt  his  amendment  would  be  to  en- 
large their  authority  rather  than  restrict 
it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  a  limitation. 
The  amendment  would  enlarge  the  scope 
of  money  usable  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  really  hoped  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  offering  amend- 
ments to  this  bm,  but  I  must  be  frank 
to  state  that  I  see  no  amendment  on 
the  horizon  to  make  this  bill  acceptable 
to  me.  it  is  such  bad  legislatiorv 

I  think  this  bill  is  unconstitutional,  it 
is  illegal,  it  is  immoral,  it  is  suicidal  and 
j  ust  plain  downright  foolish.  I  presented 
my  views  in  Monday's  debate,  page  12988. 
CoNCRjcssiONAL  RicoRD,  July  9,  1962.  I 
realize  that  most  Members  csmnot  be 
infiuenced  by  debate  here,  but  only  by 
constituents  and  the  White  House.  Yet, 
I  carmot  sit  and  listen  to  this  de- 
bate for  2  straight  days — and  I  wHI 
stay  to  the  bitter  end — without  getting 
in  my  two  cents  during  this  period  of 
amendment.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
those  who  will  offer  amendments,  in 
whose  efforts  I  wish  to  share,  and  I  also 
realize  that  their  efforts  will  be  more 
fruitful  than  were  I  to  present  them,  in- 
asmuch as  I  will  still  be  opposed  to  the 
measure,  if  and  when  the  expected  im- 
proving amendments  are  accepted.  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill  even  after  the 
amendments  are  accepted.    And,  I  be- 


lieve my  views  In  opposition  are  those 
held  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  coxmtry.  Woe  to  those  Members 
who  do  not  realize  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  aware  of  the  faults  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  their  disap- 
proval of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Chuech], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  for  ttieir  committee  views.  J 
lament  the  fact  that  more  Members  did 
not  join  with  them  in  tlie  miiKnity  re- 
port. I  am  looking  forward  to  theirs 
and  others'  amendments,  that  may  be 
offered,  including  the  Adair,  Bow,  Casey, 
Hardy  and  Feighan  amendments. 

So,  I  had  to  get  my  two  cents  in  today. 
How  appalled  I  was  at  the  lack  of  at- 
tendance last  Monday  during  debate 
There  seems  to  be  a  like  lack  of  atten- 
tion here  today,  and  I  find  very  little  to 
commend  to  the  people  of  Dallas,  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  this 
kind  of  bad — yes,  foolish  legislation,  giv- 
ing our  wealth  away  to  the  dedicated  en- 
emies. Communists  and  Socialists,  and 
self-styled  neutrals  who  take  our  money 
and  denounce  us,  all  the  while  we  puzzle, 
and  confound  our  friends  and  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  have  forgotten  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  new  problems  here,  that 
these  same  objections  to  foreign  aid  as 
it  Is  constituted,  have  been  raised  again 
and  again,  I  would  Iflte  to  include  some 
statements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
past.  First,  the  excellent  report  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations.  Mr. 
Otto  E.  Passman;  second,  the  minority 
views  to  the  report  on  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  for  1960  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  PiLCHER,  Mrs.  Church,  and  Mr. 
Adair;  third,  the  "Additional  Views  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Report  of  1961"'  by 
Mrs.  Chitrch  and  Mr.  Adair  ;  fourth,  my 
newsletter  of  June  20,  1959;  sixth,  my 
newsletter  of  August  1.  1959;  seventh, 
my  newsletter  of  August  19.  1961,  and 
eighth,  my  newsletter  of  September  9, 
1961. 

Uabch  15,  1962. 
Mt  Dear  Colleague:  It  Is  my  privUege  to 
agam  provide  you  with  a  recapittilatlon 
showing  foreign  aid  funds  available  under 
the  mutual  secxuity  program  for  fiscal  1962. 
These  are  not  all  the  funds  available  for 
foreign  aid,  but  only  the  funds  handled  by 
the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

Attached  hereto  Is  a  verified  statement 
showing  amounts  available  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  All  of  the  funds  will 
not  be  disbursed  during  fiscal  1962.  but  will 
remain  available  In  either  an  obligated  or 
reservation  stattis.  The  annual  funds  for 
this  program  are  again  Increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing  as  the  Congress  had  hoped. 
For  a  comparison.  I  am  listing  below  the 
amounts  available  for  fiscal  years  1962,  1961. 
and  1960. 

1.  Fiscal    1962 110,078,319,114 

2.  Fiscal    1961-- 8,561,215,000 

3.  Fiscal    1960 8,111,521,750 

Each  Member  will  qiake  up  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  our 
country  to  permit  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  again  skyrocket  to  an  amount  in  excess 
of  actual  needs  to  meet  reasonable  require- 
ments.    I  base  this  statement  on  the  type 
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of  JtisUflcatlons  upon  which  our  Otmomlt- 
tee  Is  forced  to  make  recommendatlOM. 

I  have  Just  finished  compiling  an  Intereat- 
Ing  recapltul.  tlon  showing  the  status  of  our 
gold  reaerves  and  balance  of  payments  for 
the  past  10  years.  It  Is  an  alarming  situation 
and  Is  tied  directly  Into  foreign  aid  (some  of 


the  Justlflen  of  the  aid  program  try  not 
to  agree  with  this  statement) .  Many  of  the 
recipient  nations  of  our  aid  dollars  are  buy- 
ing our  gold  without  first  establishing  a  need. 
If  we  permit  this  trend  of  substituting  this 
Nation's  wealth  and  dollars  for  common 
sense  and  reason  to  continue,  chaos  will  be 


the  result.    If  you  would  like  to  receive  a 
copy  of  this  recapitulation,  it  will  be  made 
available  to  you  upon  request. 
Cordially  yours, 

Orro  K.  Passmak, 
Chairman,    Foreign    Operation*    Suh- 
committee  on  Appropriationt. 


Foreign  aid  fund*  by  program  and  amount  (available  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  196t) 


1.  Mflitary  assistaziee: 

Unexpended— June  30.  1961 $2,539,601,861 

New  funds— Fiscal  1903 1,600,000,000 

N»w  funds— Otber (4,846,330 

3.  Defnue  lopport: 

Unexpended-^une  30,  1961 .__!,..... 687,376, 101 

Sopportfaig  MsistaBoe:  '  >    ' 

New  funds— Fiacsl  1968. 428,  OOa  000 

New  funds— OUier _ „ 40, 122, 4U 


$4, 194,  448, 191 


1,053,498,646 


TotaL 

S.  Development  loans  (credits): 

Unexpended— June  30, 1961 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 

New  funds— Other 


6,346,946,837 


1,471,146,007 

i.iia,soaooo 

2.680,000 


4.  Prealdent's  oontinrancy  fund: 

Unenwnded— June  30,  1961 . 192, 296, 987 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 276,000,000 

New  funds— Ottw 9, 180,231 


2,586,425,007 


S.  Technical  oooperatlcxi: 

Bilateral:  Unexpended— June  »,  1961... 129, 988, 6H) 

Bilateral   developmeBt   grants:   New   fund^— 
Fiscal  1962 296,500,000 

&  Technical  cooperation: 

U.N.:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 

CTI  OfKanizationa:  Newfonds— Fiscal  1903... 
CTI  organizations:  New  funds — Other 


15,821,808 

153,600,000 

4,843,900 


Administrative  expenses,  AID: 
Unexpended—June  30, 1961. 
New  fnods— Fiscal  1902. 
New  funds— Otlier 


8,  Administrative  expenses.  State: 
Unexpended— June  30, 1961.. 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962. 

New  funds— Other 


7,809,750 

47,600.000 

1,104,280 


2,019,397 

3,000,000 

36,796 


476,479,218 


426,488,610 


174,165,716 


56,414,030 


>  1632,700,000  unexpended  funds  for  IDB  and  IDA  not  included  in  totals. 


5,066,193 


9.  Development  grants,  specified:  New  funds— Fiscal  lOOL. 

10.  Investment  surveys:  New  fund»    Fiscal  1902 

11.  AJlianoe  for  Progress:  Unexpended— June  30,  IMl 

12.  Intw-Amerlcan  Development  Bank: 

Unexpended— June  30,  1961 ._ 

New  funds— Fiscal  1962 

13.  InternationiU  Development  Association: 

Unexpended- June  30,  1961 ... 

New  funds— Ftooal  1903. , , ... 

14.  Peace  Corps: 


Unexpended— June  30,  1961. 
New  funds— Fiscal  1962 


$1,302,009 
30,000,000 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Vmur 


Special  assistance:  Unexpended— June  30, 1961 

President's  Asian  Fund:  Unexpended- Jons  80,  1961 

Development  assistance:  Unexpended- June  30,  1961....... 

Atoms  for  Peace:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 

Intergovernmental   Committee  for   European   Micrstioo 

pended— June  30, 1961 

30.  Escapee  program:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 '. 

21.  U.N.  ChUdren's  Fund:  Unexpended— June  SO,  1901 

22.  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency:  Unexpended— June  30, 1901.... 

2S.  U.N.  RefuRse  Fund:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 

24.  Technical  cooperation,  GAS:  Unexpended— June  80, 1001 

28.  Ocean  freight:  Unexpended— June  30, 1961 ..,.'., 

36.  NATO  science  program;  Unexpended— June  30. 1901 

37.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization:  Unexpended— June  30,  IWl 
20.  Joint  control  areas:  Unexpended— June  30,  1961 


1100,000 

1.500,000 

000,000,000 

110,000,000 

O 
01,0«0,000 


81,302,009 

190.318.429 

60,971,860 

33,188,863 

6,678,215 

4.871^706 

3,496,SS« 

3,301730 

3,174,073 

800,000 

774.666 

21^,306 

130,000 

62.JS7 

l^8^o 


Total  funds  available  for  expenditure  in  fiseal  year  1903. 10.078, 319, 114 

BKCAPITULATION  ' 

1.  Unexpended  funds  (from  prior  Bseal  years)  Jime  SO,  1901 .. .    0, 849, 3S0, 1 14 

1  New  funds  (appropriated).  flMsl  1903. .    4,116,356,000 

8.  New  funds  (reappropriationa,  sales,  and  other),  flsosJ  1908 113,813,000 

Total  funds  available  for  expenditure ................  10,078,319,114 


l£n*oUTT     Virws     or    Ma.     PircRn,     Mas. 

Chttbcb,  and  Mb.  Aoaib  on  HJl.  11510 

For  some  years,  as  earnest  participants 
on  the  committee  considering  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  we  have  felt  compelled  to  be 
realistic  and  honest  critics,  not  of  what  Is 
sought  to  be  done  but  of  the  Inadequate 
planning  and  poor  administration  of  the 
program.  Despite  efforts  this  year  to  make 
some  improvements  In  this  basic  legislation, 
we  can  see  no  indication  that  the  actual 
planning  and  administration  of  the  program 
will  be  radically  changed.  As  In  previous 
years,  we  who  find  this  present  bill  unsatis- 
factory again  assert  that  we  believe  In  mu- 
tual security.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  present  measure,  HJl.  11510, 
adequately  meets  the  challenge  to  provide 
such  mutual  security.  It  does  not  present 
the  new  Imaginative  program  which  Is  so 
neoeesary  to  further  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  build  peace  and  progress  In  this 
troubled  world. 

Despite  conclusive  evidence  that,  due  to 
obvious  uncorrected  weaknesses,  the  program 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  anticipated  results 
toward  the  establishment  of  security  In  the 
free  world,  H.B.  11610,  as  reported  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  01,318.400,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $136,500  from  the  executive  request. 
In  addition,  there  are  continuing  authoriza- 
tions, agreed  to  by  the  committee  last  year, 
for  military  assistance,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  other  smaller  Items,  in  the 
amoiuit  of  $2,720,100,000.  In  other  words, 
the  total  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1961  is  $4,038,500,000.  Fur- 
thermore, tmder  Public  Law  480,  additional 
fimds  will  be  made  available  to  the  mutual 
seciulty  program. 

Lost  fall  a  study  mission  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Committee  cm  Foreign  Affairs 


completed  a  40.000-mlle  totir  to  study  the 
Impact  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  In  the 
areas  around  the  world.  The  chairman  of 
this  minority  report  was  also  chairman  of 
the  study  mission.  Another  signer  of  the 
minority  report  accompanied  him.  In  its 
report  the  study  mission  pointed  up  the 
reality  and  Justice  of  otir  former  criticisms. 
The  final  conclusions  of  the  report  had  this 
to  say  about  foreign  aid: 

"The  study  mission  is  convinced  that  a 
realistic  review  and  reappraisal  of  our  aid 
program  Is  Immediately  necessary,  and  that 
greater  supervision  must  be  given  to  its  op- 
erations. However  noble  the  purpose  or  well 
advised  the  goal,  the  quality  and  success 
of  performance  remain  an  essential  criterion 
of  success.  We  have  pointed  out  In  this 
report  specific  cases  of  poor  programing  and 
excessive  spending.  There  is  indication  In 
more  than  one  Instance  that,  as  suggested 
by  the  Comptroller  General  in  1950,  the  field 
operations  have  actually  l>een  hampered  by 
an  excess  rather  than  a  paucity  of  funds. 
A  far  more  vigorous  effort,  moreover,  must 
be  made  to  correct  conditions  and  weak- 
nesses that  are  known  to  exist  and  that  have 
been  pointed  out  again  and  again.  There 
Is  some  indication  that  blame  for  such  weak- 
nesses should  be  placed  as  much,  if  not  more, 
on  the  planners  in  Washington  than  on 
thoee  in  the  field.  In  any  event,  there  is 
ample  Jtistlfication  for  our  Insistence  that 
there  be  a  complete  revision  of  programs 
and  operations. 

"In  fact,  there  Is  justification  for  Insistence 
on  a  broader  vision  and  a  more  imaginative 
approach.  Such  approach  should  aim  to 
produce  in  the  peoples  of  the  world  greater 
and  more  successful  self-reliance  and  stable 
political  institutions  under  which  the  people 
in  each  country  could  live  In  freedom  and 
dignity  with  full  enjoyment  of  economic 
progress  under  democratic  Institutions. 


"What  Is  desperately  needed  In  this  world 
to  build  sound  bodies  and  sound  minds  Is 
an  adequate  food  supply  and  elementiuj 
education.  In  generations  to  come,  gran- 
diose dams  and  multimillion-dollar  fertilizer 
plants  might  bring  ultimate  benefit,  but  we 
express  again  our  fear  of  the  Inconsistent 
and  strikingly  dangerous  gap  between  such 
grandiose  projects  at  the  top  and  the  millions 
of  himian  beings  stUl  starving,  still  un- 
taught, who  have  neither  the  stamina  to 
undertake  not  the  capacity  to  understand 
self-government.  Without  such  under- 
standing and  capacity  there  Is  little  chance 
for  orderly  progress.  Such  a  course  only  adds 
to  economic  dislocation  and  confusion.  Pre- 
mature advance  toward  industrialization  not 
only  seriously  strains  the  present  capacity 
of  countries  but  is  bound  to  produce  an 
insecure  economic  base.  We  would  urge, 
therefore,  that  primary  attention  be  given 
to  food  production  and  the  teaching  of  at 
least  elementary  knowledge. 

"Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  spent  well  over  $80  billion  in 
aid  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  pro- 
gram has  assisted  in  the  effort  of  keeping 
them  free  and  improving  their  economic 
position.  In  recent  years  changing  condi- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  In  the 
world  require  reappraisal  and  revision  of 
the  program.  The  struggle  to  malnUin  free- 
dom and  encotirage  economic  development 
Involves  the  future  of  all  free  nations  and, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
joint  responsibility. 

"The  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States  makes  an  expenditxu^  each  year  of  $3 
to  $4  billion  an  extremely  difficult  burden  to 
carry.  Such  an  effort  can  be  Justified  only 
If  the  programs  and  obligations  succeed  In 
achieving  their  objectives.  The  American 
citizen  today  is  paying  more  i>eacetlme  taxes 
than  ever   before.     Interest  on   the   public 
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debt  is  tiiklng  approximately  one- twelfth  of 
all  taxes  collected.  The  American  dollar, 
once  the  strongest  and  most  sought  after 
currency  in  the  world.  Is  selling  at  a  discount 
in  some  countries  (e.g..  Canada,  Switzerland. 
Belgium).  Our  gross  national  debt  is  ap- 
proximately $292  billion. 

"Thoee  nations  which  the  United  States 
helped  to  rehabilitate  after  World  War  II. 
and  which  are  now  financially  strong,  should 
make  every  effort  to  assist,  both  militarily 
and  economically.  In  strengrthening  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  United  States 
should  no  longer  carry  so  large  a  share  of  the 
military  luid  economic  assistance  to  the  other 
free  natlcns  of  the  world. 

"Furthermore,  since  1947,  the  United 
States  hiis  so  given  to  other  countries  its 
technical  know-how  and  the  dollars  to  de- 
velop it,  that  its  own  formerly  unchallenged 
economic  supremacy  of  the  free  world  is  un- 
der Bucc'issful  attack.  The  United  States 
faces  stronger  economic  competition  than 
ever  before — a  competition  that  can  have  an 
immeasurable  effect  not  only  on  our  trade 
but  on  our  industrial  prosperity  and  the  high 
living  standards  of  our  workers.  Every  pos- 
sible wis4!  step  must  be  taken  to  protect  our 
own  position  In  world  trade  as  well  as  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

"These  facts.  In  addition  to  the  findings 
of  the  St  jdy  mission,  underlie  our  insistence 
for  an  immediate  detailed  examination  and 
careful  review  and  revision  of  programs  and 
operatloE.s. 

"In  particular,  the  study  mission  comes 
back  Impressed  by  obvioue  evidence  that 
ultimate  failure  Is  Inherent  In  the  program 
unless  w>;  can  somehow  aevelop  plans  and 
operattOES  that  will  reach  down  to  the  people 
themselv'is  of  each  country." 

Paul  C.  Hoffman,  in  hts  pamphlet,  "One 
Hundred  Countries,  One  and  One-Quarter 
Billion  People,"  succinctly  states  the  prob- 
lems confronting  underdeveloped  countries: 

"The  underdeveloped  countries  need  high- 
level  manpower  Just  as  urgently  as  they  need 
capital.  Indeed,  unleos  these  countries  are 
able  to  develop  the  required  strategic  human 
resources  they  cannot  effectively  absorb 
capital.  But  human  resources  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  have  been  shamefully 
neglected.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  people  who  live  in  these  countries  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  edu- 
cation and  only  a  few  have  ever  had  posi- 
tions of  iee]x>nsibillty.  There  is  a  huge  need 
for  training  of  all  types  from  on-the-job 
training  of  artisans  to  training  in  more 
complex  technological  and  management 
sciences. 

"Of  all  the  resources  required  for  economic 
development,  high-talent  manpower  requires 
the  longest  lead  time  for  Its  creation.  Dams, 
power  stations,  textile  factories,  and  steel 
mills  can  be  constructed  in  a  few  years,  but 
it  takes  10  to  15  years  to  develop  managers, 
engineers,  and  the  administration  to  operate 
them.  The  existence  of  such  manpower, 
however,  is  essential  If  the  countries  are  to 
achieve  self-sustaining  growth. 

"Thus,  while  it  is  imperative  that  these 
countries  survey  their  natural  resources  and 
draw  up  programs  spelling  out  priorities  for 
the  strategic  investment  of  capital  in  their 
development,  so  must  they  draw  up  some 
kind  of  a  'high-level  manpower  budget'  for 
the  next  10  or  even  20  years.  ThU  shovild 
be  an  Integral  part  of  their  development 
plan." 

Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, in  a  speech  made  at  Oxford  University, 
England,  on  March  3,  1960,  stated: 

"We  think  that  In  administering  economic 
aid  quality  Is  more  important  than  quan- 
tity; even  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  economic  aid  recognize  that  the  outside 
world  cannot  provide  more  than  a  smaU 
n.argin  of  the  resources  needed;  the  really 
crucial  economic  and  human  resources  must 


come  from  within.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
realistic,  we  think,  to  try  to  use  economic  aid 
primarily  to  promote  proper  standards  in  the 
art  of  managing  a  country's  resources." 

This  present  legislation  In  no  sense  gives 
the  true  picture  of  what  Is  available  tat 
mutual  security.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  following  figxires  showing  mutual  se- 
curity funds  by  program  and  amount  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  fiscal  year  1960, 
which  were  inserted  In  the  Congrkssionai. 
Record  of  March  31.  1960,  by  Hon.  Otto 
E.  Passman,  chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Foreign  Op>erations  of  the  Ho\ise  Appropri- 
ations Committee: 

Mutual  security  funds  by  program  and 
amount  {available  for  expenditure  (fiscal 
I960)) 

Total  available  for 
1.  Military  assistance:  expenditure 

Unexpended,   June   30, 

1969.-- $3,547,998,755 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.     1, 331,  247,  000 
Sale,  military  material, 

fiscal    1960 30,200,000 


Totel. 


..     3,909,445,755 


2.  Defense  support: 

Unexpended,   June   30, 

1969--- 787,500,953 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.  695,  000,  000 
Sale,  military  material, 

fiscal   I960- 500.000 

Total 1,483,000,936 

3.  Development  Loan  Fund; 

Unexpended,    June    30, 

1969 782.010,480 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-         550, 000,  000 
Loan  repayments,  fiscal 
year     1960 15,700,000 

Total 1,347,710,480 

4.  Development     assistance, 

unexpended,    June    30, 

1959     - 97.768,490 

6.  Special  assistance: 

Unexpended,    June   30, 

1959 173,389,255 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.         245.  000,  000 

Estimated     reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 100,000 


Total 418,489,255 

6.  President's    Asian    fund, 

unexpended,    June    30, 

1959 86,846.438 

7.  President's     contingency 

fund: 
Unexpended,   June   30, 

1959 139.789,149 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.         123,  763,  000 

Total— 263.642.149 


8.  Technical        cooperation . 
bilateral : 

Unexpended,   June   30, 

1959 168.717,^7 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.         160.  000,  000 

Estimated     reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 700,000 


Total 


809,417,287 


9.  Technical  cooperation, 
U.N.: 

Unexpended,    June   80, 

1959 -- --  8,292,101 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.  30. 000. 000 

Estimated  reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 

Total -  88,  292, 101 


Mutual  secuHty  funds  bjr  program  and 
amount  {available  for  expenditure  {fiscal 
1960))— Continued 

Total  available  for 
expenditure 

10.  Technical       cooperation. 

Organization  of 

American  States: 
Unexpended,    June    30, 

1959-  — $1,307,960 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  1, 200, 000 

Total 2. 607. 960 

11.  Joint       control,       unex- 

pended, June  30,  1969-  478, 167 


12.  Atoms  for  peace: 

Unexpended,   June   30, 

1959  „- 9,  280,  648 

New  fvmds,  fiscal  I960-  1,  600, 000 

Total 10,  780,  648 

13.  North     AUantic     Treaty 

Organization,        unex- 
pended, June  30,  1969-  1, 088,  558 

14.  Intergovernment      Com- 

mittee for  Euro- 
pean Migration: 

Unexpended,   June  30, 

1969 10,829,222 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  7,  371,  000 

Total _  18, 200, 222 

15.  U.N.  Refugee  Fund: 

Unexpended,   June   80, 

1959 1,200,000 

New  funds,  fiscal  1960.  1, 100,  000 

Total- 2,300,000 

16.  Escapee  program: 

Unexpended,  J\ine  30, 

1959 6,887,767 

New  fimds.  fiscal  I960-  4.  632,  000 

Totel 11,516,767 

17.  UJI.  Children's  Fimd: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1969 - 8,925,635 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  12, 000,  000 

Total 20,925,636 

18.  U.N.    Relief    and    Works 

Agency: 
Unexpended,  June  30, 

1969 -  8,966,967 

New  funds,  fiscal  I960-  26,  000, 000 

Total - 83.956.957 

19.  Ocean  freight: 

Unexpended,  June  30, 

1959- 1,662,992 

New  fvmds,  fiscal  1960.  1, 910, 000 

Total 3,  5'72,992 

20.  Control  Act,  unexpended, 

June  30.  1959-- 119,101- 

21.  Administrative  expenses, 

ICA: 

Unexpended,    June   30. 

1959- 4,956.497 

New  fimds,  fiscal  I960-  38,  000.  000 

Estimated  reimburse- 
ment, fiscal  1960 800,  000 


Total. 


43,  756,  497 


22.  Administrative   expenses. 
State: 
Unexpended,  June  80, 

1059 —  708,341 

New  fimds,  fiscal  I960-  8, 100, 000 

Total 8,808,341 

Grand    total 8,111,521,750 
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Mutual  tecvrity  fund*  hy  program  and 
a/mount  (available  for  expenditure  (flacal 
I960)) — Continued 

Total  available  for 
expenditure 
BxcAPirm^Tzoir 
Unexpendecl  funds,  June  30, 

1959 94.  837,  708,  750 

New  funds,  appropriated,  fis- 
cal 1960 3.  225,  813,  000 

New  ftinds,  other,  fiscal  1960_  48,  000,  000 

Total 8.  111.  621.  750 

nVADEOtXATZ  PLANmirO  AKS  POOB 
AOMINISTKATION 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United 
States  has  spent  more  than  $80  billion  to  as- 
sist nations  In  remaining  free  and  In  Im- 
proving their  economic  conditions.  Newly 
Independent  nations  seek  to  build  prestige  by 
building  huge  dams,  steel  mills,  and  super- 
highways before  there  is  need  for  such  gran- 
diose projects.  As  a  result  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  has  acceded  to 
too  many  requests  for  such  programs  and 
there  have  been  to  many  projects  begun 
without  proper  planning,  determination  of 
need,  or  benefits  to  be  derived.  Too  often 
the  people  at  the  grassroots  do  not  derive 
any  Immediate  benefits  from  these  grandiose 
projects — but  continue  to  live  in  poverty  and 
hunger  under  circumstances  which  certainly 
are  not  conducive  to  economic  well-being  or 
the  development  of  democratic  processes. 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
meeting  the  personal  desires  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  recipient  governments  and  too 
little  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  little 
people  who,  after  all,  determine  the  potential 
and  the  future  of  each  country. 

There  Is  a  true  need  for  technical  assist- 
ance In  all  of  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
but  such  jwslstance  should  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  a  smaller  nvmiber  of  better  selected 
projects.  A  study  mission,  of  which  two  of 
the  signers  of  this  minority  report  were 
members,  fotmd  more  than  600  projects  In 
being  In  one  country  and  more  ready  to  be 
started  before  completion  of  the  existing 
projects.  The  criticism  that  a  multiplicity 
of  projects  has  been  undertaken  Is  Justified 
by  the  appended  compilation  showing  aid  to 
and  projects  in  countries  which  the  study 
mission  visited  (pp.  119-172). 

In  too  many  Instances  inadequate  plan- 
ning has  resulted  In  the  undertaking  of 
Impractical  and  unsuitable  projects  In 
underdeveloped  nations  which  have  led  to 
excessive  spending  and  waste  of  U.S.  funds. 
We  cite  the  following  examples  in  support 
of  these  charges:  A  highway  program  In 
Vietnam  on  which  the  costs  have  skyrocketed 
from  918  million  to  $85  million,  and  may 
exceed  $100  million  before  Its  completion;  a 
fertilizer  plant  in  Taiwan,  started  with  for- 
eign aid  money  and  estimated  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $34  million,  which  Is  nonoper- 
able  because  some  of  the  equipment  does 
not  meet  the  specifications  for  the  desired 
operations,  and  on  which  the  Taiwanese 
Government  has  Instituted  proceedings 
against  the  manufacturer  for  contractual 
noncompliance;  radio  towers  installed  In 
Saigon  which  have  never  been  put  In  opera- 
tion because  their  utility  is  xmdetermined 
and  their  location  In  doubt. 

As  a  further  Illustration,  it  seems  worth 
while  at  this  point  to  go  Into  the  problem  of 
the  Saigon  water  program  in  detaU,  and  quote 
from  the  previously  mentioned  subcommit- 
tee report. 

"Everyone  agrees  Salgfon  badly  needs  a 
new  water  system,  but  plans  have  bogged 
down  In  a  heated  dispute  between  two  schools 
of  thought.  On  one  side  is  the  International 
Water  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh  which  believes  In 
deep  wells.  It  has  done  business  In  Saigon 
for  30  jrears  and  has  drilled  most  of  the  city's 
wells.  On  the  other  side  Is  the  Hydro-Tech- 
nique Corp.  of  New  York  which  believes  In 
dams  and  pipelines. 


"Our  foreign  aid  authorities  gave  the 
Hydro-Technique  Corp.  a  $200,000  contract 
for  a  survey  2  years  ago.  Hydro- Technique 
came  up  with  a  report  favoring  a  dam  and 
filtration  plant  on  Dang  Nal  River  near  Bien 
Hoa.  18  miles  north  of  Saigon.  From  this 
plant  a  72-lnch  pipeline  would  lead  to  Saigon. 
The  International  Water  Corp.  made  several 
sturveys,  all  of  which  showed  again  that  deep 
wells  are  quite  adequate.  What  is  more,  the 
International  Water  Corp.  said  they  would  be 
much  cheaper  and  provide  water  much 
sooner.  The  Hydro-Technique  pipeline  proj- 
ect is  estimate  to  cost  $19.6  million  to  be 
put  in  by  the  United  States.  The  Interna- 
tional claims  it  can  give  Saigon  all  the  water 
it  needs  Indefinitely  for  $12  to  $14  million. 
The  Vietnamese  seem  to  favor  the  dam  and 
pipeline  system,  but  the  military  of  both 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  have  raised 
the  question  of  security.  It  was  at  Bien  Hoa 
that  two  American  military  advisers  recently 
were  killed  when  Red  terrorists  tossed  a 
grenade  Into  a  movie  audience. 

"It  is  pointed  out  that  the  18-mlle  above- 
ground  pipeline  could  be  sabotaged  and  the 
already  hard-pressed  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  probably  would  have  to  f\imlsh  dally 
patrols,  as  well  as  guards  for  the  river  plant. 

"In  November  1959  the  Development  Lotm 
Fund  approved  a  $19.6  million  loan  for  the 
water  system  and  called  for  another  survey. 
Who  gets  the  contract  for  this  survey  and 
what  it  will  cost,  we  do  not  know." 

The  most  lu'gent  need  In  many  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  is  the  employment  of 
manpower,  which  Is  one  of  their  greatest  eco- 
nomic resources.  There  is  Intense  need  for 
development  of  the  agricultural  regions  and 
the  implementation  of  small  Industries  so 
that  this  excessive  supply  of  manpower  may 
be  put  to  productive  use.  Instead  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  projects  carried  out  by 
contract  with  large  business  firms  only  In- 
terested In  making  a  profit,  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  utilization  of  local  manpower. 

LOSS  OF  CONGRZSSIONAL  CONTSOL 

We  regret  that  each  year  there  Is  further 
shrinkage  In  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
over  the  program  by  the  Congress.  Progres- 
sive loss  of  control  of  funds  Inevitably  leads 
to  loss  of  administrative  control.  In  the 
face  of  our  repeated  criticisms  over  the  years 
of  the  administrative  deficiencies  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  the  executive  branch  this 
year  requested  an  appropriation  of  $4,175 
million  for  mutual  security.  During  fiscal 
year  1959  total  U.S.  mutual  security  expendi- 
tures were  $3,898  million.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  continue  to  pour 
vast  siuns  of  money  Into  the  program,  this 
request  for  funds  In  fiscal  year  1981  makes 
no  suggestion  for  strengthening  congres- 
sional control  over  the  programing  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Nor  Is  any  recognition 
seemingly  given  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
projects  do  not  have  economic  Justification, 
let  alone  a  defense  requirement. 

It  Is  true  that  the  bill  for  this  year  con- 
tains no  authorization  for  military  assist- 
ance. The  mutual  security  law  was  changed 
last  year  so  as  to  provide  that  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  such  simis  as  might  be  neces- 
sary could  be  appropriated  for  military  as- 
sistance. This  is  an  open-end  authorization. 
There  is  no  possible  way  to  Indicate  Just  how 
much  will  actually  be  spent  for  the  military 
under  the  unlimited  amount  authorized. 
We  definitely  feel  that  such  authorization 
further  weakens  the  control  of  the  Congress 
over  the  funds  and  over  the  program. 

In  our  Judgment,  the  Congress  made  a 
serloiis  mistake  when  It  changed  the  pattern 
of  congressional  action  as  regards  the  mili- 
tary aid  programs  which  previously  had  pre- 
vailed for  nearly  10  years.  It  is  urgent  that 
we  return  to  the  original  procedxire  whereby 
military  assistance  funds  were  annually  au- 
thorized and  annually  appropriated. 


BTTscAtTCSACT  IN  MxnruAX.  sactTBrrT  raoosASui 
The  foreign-aid  program  is  administered 
by  an  Increasingly  large  number  of  person- 
nel without  any  noticeable  Increase  In  eiB- 
ciency.  This  has  led  to  the  creaUon  of  an 
entrenched,  self- perpetuating  bureaucracy, 
still  growing  in  size,  power,  and  inefflciency. 
In  this  regard,  the  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  December  1948,  a  total  of  2358 
persons  were  employed  In  the  economic  aid 
program.  Today  there  are  more  than  42.000 
personnel  employed  In  the  administration  of 
the  mutual  sec\irity  program. 

nVADZQUACT  OF  IKSFECT10N 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller was  created  In  last  year's  mut\uU  se- 
curity legislation  to  undertake  the  required 
actions  to  correct  a  program  warped  with 
waste  and  Inefflciency.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  office  would  bring 
to  the  program  a  fresh  review  through  Im- 
partial Inspection  by  competent  personnel 
whose  Judgment  would  not  be  prejudiced 
though  longtime  association  with  the  prac- 
tices and  operations  imder  consideration.  It 
was  brought  out  In  the  hearings  on  the  pro- 
gram this  year  that  personnel  who  have 
worked  with  the  International  Coopyeration 
Administration  In  various  capacities 
throughout  the  years  are  now  being  em- 
ployed in  this  new  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral-Comptroller. We  find  no  personal  fault 
with  those  administering  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General-Comptroller  but  we  do  feel 
that  the  decision  to  place  the  Inspection  of 
the  program  In  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  Intimately  associated  with  its  develop- 
ment was  a  wrong  decision. 

DAMGKBS  DI   THZ   DrVZlOPMXIVT  IXHM   rUMB 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  contln\ies  to 
be  an  adjunct  of  the  forelgn-ald  program  for 
the  making  of  loans  rather  than  grants. 
When  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
created,  many  of  us  were  given  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  making  of  loans  to  underde- 
veloped cotmtrles  for  economic  development 
would  resiilt  In  a  reduction  of  economic 
grant  assistance.  There  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable reduction  In  the  use  of  economic  grant 
assistance  funds. 

Testimony  received  during  the  hearings 
Indicates  that  money  In  the  fund  has  been 
earmarked  for  certain  countries  without  hav- 
ing received  from  those  countries  specifica- 
tions and  plans  for  particular  economic  proj- 
ects. As  a  result  of  this  unorthodox  and 
Inefficient  procediu-e,  many  countries  with 
worthy  projects  have  been  denied  the  assist- 
ance that  they  require  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds.  Until  sound  methods  are  utilized, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  cannot  possibly 
achieve  maxlmimi  success. 

NEED    FOB     REVIKW     AND     BKVISION     Of     MT7TUAI. 
SXCinUTT    PBOOBAJC 

In  prior  years  we  have  expressed  our  strong 
conviction  that  a  realistic  and  objective  re- 
view of  the  mutual  security  program  and  the 
legislation  by  which  it  Is  implemented  should 
be  inunedlately  undertaken.  Although  an- 
nual revision  of  the  act  has  been  made,  the 
bfMlc  legislation  has  not  been  thoroughly 
considered  or  rewritten  since  1954.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  entire  mutual  security  leg- 
islation will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Again  this  year  we  urge  a  thorough  study, 
a  reappraisal,  and  a  redefining  of  foreign  pol- 
icies and  methods.  What  is  needed  is  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
problems,  better  programing,  and  more  effi- 
cient administration.  To  continue  to  vote 
large  appropriations  for  the  mutual  security 
program  Is  not  enough.  To  refuse  to  face 
the  facts  and  in  the  very  name  of  mutual 
security  and  freedom  fall  to  demand  ade- 
quate remedy  for  current  deficiencies  would 
be  a  negation  of  our  congressional  responsi- 
bility. 
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Previous  statements  of  criticism  of  foreign 
aid  programs  and  operations  made  by  us  over 
the  years  have  pointed  out  our  Interest  in 
mutual  nectirlty,  our  dedication  to  peace,  and 
our  desire  for  friendship  and  understanding 
among  peoples  of  all  nations.  We.  of  course, 
believe  strongly  in  mutual  security  and  hold 
in  partl<:ular  that  our  several  commitments 
to  aid  and  strengthen  our  allies  and  friends 
must  be  kept.  In  the  past,  however,  in  face 
of  the  ot'Vious  failiue  of  the  program  to  meet 
expectations  and  need,  we  have  called  re- 
peatedly for  a  complete  review  and  revision 
of  foreign  aid  legislation. 

This  jear  we  looked  forward  with  much 
optimism  to  new  legislation  to  be  brought 
before  the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  adequately  meet  the  challenge  that 
this  country  faces  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  We  foresaw  legislation  that  would 
carry  at  least  indication  of  needed  success. 
We  foresaw  furthermore  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  the  bill  that  was  offered, 
through  essential  amendments.  Such 
amendments  did  not  pass. 

H.R.  8400  fails  to  meet  the  critical  need 
as  demonstrated  by  our  world  situation  for 
new  and  practical  vision;  adequate  new 
tools;  built-in  guarantees  against  repetition 
of  former  errors  and  miscreancy;  and  assur- 
ances of  sufficient  increased  regard  for  U.S. 
interests.  As  sincere  critics  of  past  programs 
and  past  performances,  we  regret,  perhapw 
more  thiui  others,  that  this  new  legislation 
falls  to  meet  either  our  anticipations  or  the 
need. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces  new 
trial  and  challenge — a  challenge  that  all 
Americans  accept  with  requisite  courage  and 
determination — nothing  less  than  the  best 
should  be  considered  acceptable  or  accepted. 

The  basic  problem  which  this  Congress 
must  face  is  the  one  that  we  expressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first  day  of 
our  hearings: 

"The  problem  of  why  It  Is,  after  all  these 
years,  despite  a  noble  goal  and  good  inten- 


tions and  unstinted  appropriations,  that  we 
are  presently  where  we  are"  (hearings,  p.  90). 

And  the  partial  answer  mtist  be,  noble 
goals  and  good  Intentions  and  billions  of 
dollars  are  not.  In  themselves,  enough. 

We  agreed  In  large  part  with  and  signed 
the  supplemental  views  of  the  minority 
stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  We,  too, 
agree  that  the  note-issuing  authority  is  not 
a  necessary  method  or  a  proper  method  to 
finance  long-term  development  loans. 

We  further  agree,  as  regards  the  hope  of 
the  administration  to  obtain  social  reform 
In  the  countries  to  be  aided  that  a  new 
method  of  financing  our  program  at  home 
win  not  hasten  reforms  abroad — unless  that 
method  will  ignore  or  minimize  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

We  agree  with  the  supplemental  views  that 
the  record  does  not  Justify  the  expressed  fear 
that  the  Congress  would  fail  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  continue  valid  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  The  two  signers  of  these 
additional  views  remain  unconvinced,  hdw- 
ever,  that  "friends"  can  be  won — or  social 
reform  necessarily  imposed — through  "dol- 
lar diplomacy."  We  particularly  concur 
with  the  statement  that  the  proposal  for 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  the 
costs  would  weaken  the  control  of  Congress. 

FISCAL    BESPONSIBn.ITT    REQT7IRXO 

However,  our  criticism  of  HJR.  8400  goes 
further  than  the  pointed  objections  raised 
in  the  minority  supplemental  views  and 
must  in  good  conscience  be  accordingly 
expressed. 

At  this  critical  moment  In  U.S.  history, 
it  is  incvunbent  upon  us  to  insist  upon  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  fiscal  Justifica- 
tion for  any  and  all  expenditures  that  Con- 
gress votes.  This  Is  all  the  more  true  In 
face  of  rising  military  costs.  We  must  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  all  spending  programs. 
As  we  already  know,  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to  $3.9  billion — 
well  beyond  expectations;  and  it  Ls  estimated 


that  In  fiscal  year  1962  the  deficit  will  reach 
at  least  $5  billion.  Our  concern  must  be 
focused  on  the  magnitude  of  expenditures  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  not  only  for  fiscal  1962, 
but  in  the  years  ahead. 

MONET     KXgUESTXD     AND     SUMS     AVAILABLX 

The  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  specifically 
authorizes  $4355,500.000.  The  new  simis 
will  be  made  available  despite  an  estimated 
unexpended  balance  as  of  June  30,  1961,  of 
$5,443,412,000,  of  which  approximately 
$145,500,000  remains  unobligated.  The  bill, 
however,  sets  no  overall  cost  on  foreign  aid 
bejond  the  $8,800  million  In  loans  over  5 
years,  plus  $1,368.5  million  In  grants  to  be 
made  available  In  fiscal  year  1962.  It  does 
give  the  President  such  wide  authority  to 
tap  other  programs  and  resources,  including 
the  military  stockpiles  and  interest  accru- 
ing from  and  repayments  of  previous  loans, 
that  the  total  authorization  is  far  greater. 
An  estimated  total  outlay  of  over  $30  billion 
over  the  next  5  yetu-s  is  closer  to  reality;  and 
this  does  not  Include  $1,800  million  In  mili- 
tary aid  for  1962,  and  suzas  appropriated  in 
the  succeeding  years  for  military  assistance, 
plus  such  sums  as  may  be  necesary  to  Im- 
plement the  act. 

It  is  almost  impossible  Indeed  to  get  two 
agreeing  estimates  as  to  the  actual  amount 
of  money  contained  in  this  bill  (HJR.  8400). 
In  the  corresponding  bill  brought  out  by  the 
Senate,  which  Is  essentially  similar  in 
amounts.  Senator  Harrt  Btro,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  points  out: 
"ABsiuning  annual  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions at  the  1962  level  throughout  the  period 
1962-66,  along  with  other  available  funds, 
the  5-year  cost  of  foreign  aid  as  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  (S.  1983)  may  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $36.6  billion."  His 
estimate  is  based  on  the  following  chart 
which  appeared  on  page  13903  of  the  Con- 
CBissioNAL  Record  for  July  28,  1961: 


Spending  authority  for  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  provided  in  S.  1983,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  July  24,  1961  {5-year  projection,  fiscal 

years  1962-66^ 
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1  Assuming  1962  level  of  appropriations. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  for  development 
lending,  moreover,  certain  realities  mvist  be 
faced.  "There  la  no  certainty  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  imposed  on  each  and 
every  loan.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  make  low-  or  no-lnterest-bearing 
loans,  and  long-term  loans  for  as  long  as  50 
years,  with  no  principal  payments  in  the 
first  10  years."  If  the  Treasury  Department 
has  to  borrow  at  4  or  6  percent  for  the 
financing  of  development  loans  at  low  or  no 
Interest  rates.  It  la  conceivable  that  ova  na- 
tional debt  will  invariably  Increase  again, 
and  as  a  byproduct  splrallng  Inflation  Is 
bound  to  affect  our  economy.  In  addition, 
whatever  the  good  Intentions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  providing  that  payment  of 
Interest  and  principal  should  be  In  U.S.  dol- 
lars, we  doubt  whether  such  payment  can 
be  expected  in  the  forseeable  future  from 
those  countries  receiving  aid,  particularly 
those  coimtrles  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Administrator,  might  seem  to  be  most  in 
need  of  the  "dreamed  of"  social  reform  or 
help. 

INCRZASED   CXEL'UTIVK  POWERS 

If,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
eys provided  by  this  legislation,  it  is  even 
more  dllBcult  to  measure  or  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  increase  of  authority  granted 
to  the  Executive.  The  bill  grants  unprec- 
edented flexibility  to  the  executive  branch  in 
the  administration  and  manangement  of  the 
program. 

Year  after  year  Congress  has  continued 
to  delegate  to  the  executive  branch  more  and 
more  authority  to  spend  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  money.  This  year  the  increased 
delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive  is  great- 
er than  ever  before  and  goes  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary.  The  danger,  as  is  of 
course  evident,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
President  must  delegate  the  responsibility 
for  drawing  plans  and  spending  the  money; 
and  that,  accordingly  and  necessarily,  the 
carefiil  supervision  that  he  might  give  can- 
not be  extended  to  the  extent  necessary.  In 
this  bill  there  are  51  grants  of  discretionary 
power  to  the  President  and  18  authorizations 
to  disregard  other  laws  which  apply  to  for- 
eign aid.  While  many  of  these  grants  of 
F>oweT  have  been  in  previous  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation. In  one  form  or  another.  It  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration  that  heretofore  the 
authorization  has  been  limited  to  1  year. 

The  ambiguity  that  exists  concerning  the 
authority  granted  to  the  executive  branch  Is 
equaled  if  not  surpassed  by  ambiguities  of 
provisions  within  the  bill.  The  committee 
made  an  effort  to  discover  and  remove  such 
ambiguities.  The  fact  remains,  as  is  clearly 
visible  to  Members  of  Congress  reading  the 
legislation,  that  Indefinite  provisions  open 
extensions  of  authority,  waiving  of  previous 
laws,  etc.,  make  it  exceedingly  dlXBcult  to  dis- 


cover and  estimate  the  exact  degree  of  power 
that  is  being  yielded  by  Congress  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Even  friends  of  the  pro- 
gram have  termed  this  bill  a  "legislative 
monstroeity."  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that 
most  Members  who  vote  for  this  bill  If,  In 
fact,  anyone,  could  not  possibly  know  all 
that  he  is  voting  for. 

As  one  Instance  of  the  indeflnltenees  ot 
authority,  H.B.  8400  provides  that  "the  Pres- 
ident Is  authorized  to  make  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  U.S.  dollars 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine." This  indeflniteness  of  course 
serves  to  increase  already  practically  un- 
limited authority. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power 
to  use  funds  without  limitation  at  any 
delegated  level  is  not  only  the  power  to 
spend  but  to  Initiate  and  carry  through 
policies  which  might  be  completely  unknown 
to  the  Congress — or  which,  in  fact,  could 
frustrate  the  will  of  Congress.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  decisions  of  major  Importance 
or  which  concern  the  vital  security  of  this 
Nation  could  be  better  made  by  bureaucratic 
executives,  through  use  of  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  them,  than  by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress responsible  to  the  people  who  elect 
them. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  in  this  report 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  either  of  the  bill 
or  of  all  oMi  points  of  difference  with  it. 
Among  such,  we  might  mention  its  failure  to 
make  authorizations  for  definite  appropria- 
tions to  the  international  organizations  so 
long  provided  for  In  previous  corresponding 
acts.  Here,  again,  the  right  of  decision  both 
as  to  beneficiary  and  amount  Is  provided 
through  the  mere  grant  of  a  lump  sum  ap- 
propriated to  the  President.  We  also  belong 
in  the  group  of  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  are  opposed  to  the  further  weakening 
of  the  Battle  Act  (Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act).  We.  therefore,  regret  the 
amoxmt  set  apart  In  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund  that  can  be  spent  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act. 
The  contingency  fund  this  year  is  $300 
million. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

However,  although  the  defects  of  the  bill 
are  many,  transcending  aU  others  is  the 
relinquishment  of  congressional  control  over 
the  program.  The  trend  in  the  past  has 
been  for  the  executive  branch  to  request, 
and  to  receive,  ever  greater  flexibility;  but 
now  the  Congress  is  requested  abjectly  to 
abdicate  its  powers  and  to  grant  a  blank 
check  to  be  cashed  wherever,  by  whomever, 
and  in  whatever  amounts  as  are  designated 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

That  continuation  of  congressional  super- 
vision is  badly  needed  is  attested  to  by  the 
failures  in  past  performance.    The  effective- 


ness of  foreign  aid  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
millions  of  words  spoken  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  spent  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a  speech  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College  on  June  4,  1961.  for  instance, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  aid  we  have  given 
since  World  War  n: 

"The  underdeveloped  nations  that  received 
our  aid  are  mostly  worse  off  for  it  •  •  •. 
The  main  Impact  of  American  foreign  aid 
was  to  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor,  helping  to  create  the  vacuum  into 
which  the  Communists  easily  move." 

The  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  however,  gives  no  promise  of  being 
lifted. 

Confronting  the  preaent  erlsee  this  Con- 
gren,  therefore,  should  accept  nothing  leu 
than  reconsideration  of  past  errors  and  adop- 
tion of  adequate  measures  not  only  to  correct 
such  errors  but  to  provide  the  effectiveness 
so  long  lacking.  The  Congreaa  cannot  and 
should  not  abrogate  Its  reeponslbiUty  nor 
permit  the  weakening  by  one  iota  of  its  power 
to  insp>ect,  to  authorize,  and  to  appropriate. 

For  Congress  to  relinquish  the  check  on 
the  program  Inherent  In  the  congressional 
prerogative  to  authorize  and  appropriate  is 
an  abandonment  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility. Only  through  retaining  such  power 
can  we  hope  to  regain  and  hold  control  of 
the  foreign  aid  progranos  and  the  spending 
therefor.  We  repeat,  this  requires  annual 
review  of  foreign  aid  operations  coupled  with 
reqxiisite  authorization  and  appropriation. 
As  one  responsible  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  put  It  recently,  "If  the  ad- 
ministration gets  the  backdoor  approach  to 
foreign  aid,  the  control  will  not  be  returned 
to  Congress." 

That  must  not  happen. 

Masgukuti  Stttt  Cruscb. 
E.  Roas  Adaik. 

Washimoton   Rkpokt 

(By    Congressman    Bhttck   ALcni.    Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

JxTNz  20,  1969. 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  (foreign  aid) 
passed  271  to  142  (Algx«  against)  after  3 
days  debate.  Approximately  »3.500  million 
was  involved,  mainly  allocated  to  military 
assistance  ($1,440  million),  economic 
($1,900  million)— which  Includes  defense 
support  ($750  million).  Development  Loan 
Fund  ($700  milUon).  technical  assistance 
($209  million),  special  assistance  ($250 
million) — and  contingency  fund  ($100  mil- 
lion). 

Military  assistance  goes  to  37  countries 
(26  of  these  also  get  economic  aid).  Chir 
1,700  combat  ships,  42,000  planes,  and 
9(X}.000  men  are  increased  by  our  allies  by 
2,500,  30.000  and  4.9  million  respectively. 
We  also  maintain  250  oversea  military  In- 
stallations to  support  our  far-flung  Strategic 


Air  Command  (SAC).  Since  Inception  in 
1949,  the  United  States  has  spent  $22  bil- 
lion and  other  nations  $122  billion  In  the 
joint  n^ltary  effort.  (Yugoslavia  got  $800 
mUllon).  NATO  (North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
Organization)  gets  most  of  the  fxinds,  al- 
though South  America,  the  Mideast.  Asia, 
and  Far  East  are  included. 

Economic  assistance  ($li)00  million)  Is 
dispensed  as  Defense  support.  Development 
I/oan  Fund,  technical  assistance,  and  special 
assistance.  Defense  support  goes  to  12  na- 
tions— Korea,  Republic  of  China  (on  For- 
mosa), Vietnam,  Philippines.  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia. Thailand,  Pakistan,  Injx,  Turkey. 
Greece,  and  Spain.    Actually,  it  is  twofold: 

(1)  Outright  grant  to  help  support  economi- 
cally the  increased  military  capability,  and 

(2)  grants  and  loans  to  develop  economically 
the  industries  and  standard  of  living.  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  continued  and 
expanded  by  $700  million  to  provide  in- 
creased loans,  repayable  in  local  currency  (so 
this  becomes  a  gift).  Technical  assistance  is 
offered  to  49  countries  and  9  territories. 
dwlgned  to  introduce  innovations  and  In- 
Cfe>—  skills,  also  to  improve  standards  of 
living  with  emphasis  on  health,  education, 
agriculture,  industry  to  lay  basis  for  long- 
term  benefits.  We  provide  ( 1 )  U.S.  technical 
experts,  (2)  materials  for  demonstatlon 
projects,  (3)  education  in  this  coimtry  for 
foreign  people.  (4)  U.S.  colleges  contracting 
to  organize  educational  Institutions  in  for- 
eign countries.  Special  assistance  provides 
health  and  education  programs  in  West 
Berlin.  Afghanistan.  Bolivia.  Burma,  Ethi- 
opia, Haiti,  Indonesia.  Israel,  Jordan, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Somalia.  Su- 
dan. Tunisia,  and  Yugoslavia.  This  is  con- 
ceived to  be  "economic  aid  that  is  necessary 
to  achieve  political,  economic,  humanitarian 
or  other  objectives  of  the  United  States." 
The  contingency  fund  Is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President  for  discretionary  use  to  further 
any  aim  of  the  act  as  the  President  may  see 
fit. 

Historically,  foreign  aid  extends  the  lend- 
lease  philoaophy  of  World  War  U.  Earlier, 
aid  in  World  War  I  wa«  in  the  form  of  loans 
with  interest,  some  later  canceled.  After 
World  War  II.  $3  billion  was  spent  through 
UNRRA  (United  Nations  ReUef  and  Rehabil- 
itation) in  liberated  countries  to  purchase 
goods  for  inmiediate  needs.  Then  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  was  established  for 
currency  convertibility,  and  the  World  Bank 
for  reconstrucUon  loam.  The  Marshall  plan 
for  European  economic  recovery  provided  $6 
billion  a  year  for  4  years.  Always,  the  overall 
purpose  was  twofold— (1)  Survival  from  ag- 
gression; and  (2)  continuation  of  our  free 
society.  The  magnitude  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
»«  $124  billion  since  July  1.  1940,  to  June  30. 
1959,  $49  billion  through  World  War  II,  and 
$75  billion  since  then  (plus  thla  bill).  In 
addition,  we  have  $3,420  mimnTi  in  Inter- 
national funds. 

The  area  of  agreement  In  debate  over 
foreign  aid  Includes  recognition  of  the  need 
'or:  (1)  Disaster  relief  to  other  nations; 
(2)  combating  the  threat  of  Soviet  imperial- 
ism; and  (3)  stable  economic  relationships 
of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  In 
their  respectl\'e  growths.  The  area  of  dis- 
agreement embraces  everything  else.  Prob- 
ably there  are  as  many  differing  views  as 
there  are  Members  of  Congress.  BaBlcally, 
there  seem  to  be  two  prevalent  attitudes. 
Some  believe  governmental  foreign  aid  is 
necessary  and  permanent  In  the  immediate 
and  long-run  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
that  weaker  countries  must  be  aided,  that 
the  national  Interest  is  in  the  himianitarian- 
l«m  of  our  Government.     Others  believe  in 


Perhaps  argimaents  for  and  against  will 
highlight  these  differences.  For  (1)  help 
build  a  strong  free  world  alliance  essential 
to  U.S.  security;  (2)  help  U.S.  allies  build 
adequate  defenses  withoxrt  Imperiling  their 
basic  economy;  (3)  provide  a  more  econom- 
ical defense  for  United  States  In  money  and 
manpower;  (4)  help  deter  Soviet  aggression 
and  to  meet  it  more  effectively  if  deterrence 
falls;  (6)  help  raise  living  standards  In  the 
less  developed  areas  and  thvis  make  Com- 
munist claims  less  attractive;  (6)  lay  foun- 
dation for  world  prosperity  by  building  self- 
sustaining  economies:  (7)  Help  develop 
favorable    attitude    toward    United    States; 

(8)  Help  stimulate  increased  private  Ameri- 
can   Investment    in    underdeveloped    areas; 

(9)  Help  Increase  American  exports  and  de- 
velop markets  In  underdeveloped  arefu;  (10) 
Help  provide  employment  for  Americans. 

Arguments  against  (generally  In  same 
order)  :  (1)  United  States  is  providing  much 
larger  percentage  (of  Its  national  income) 
on  military  contribution  than  the  Allies.  Are 
otir  allies  really  neutrals?  Will  these  na- 
tions use  these  arms  against  each  other  or 
us?  (2)  United  States  is  imperiling  Its 
own  economy  by  giving  away  borrowed 
money.  VS.  debt  Is  greater  than  that 
of  aU  the  world.  It  operates  at  a  deficit. 
its  gold  supply  U  being  drained  by  these 
gifts  to  others,  its  cturency  is  becoming 
"soft"  in  the  world  market;  (3)  Such  out- 
pouring of  our  wealth  therefore  is  not  the 
economical  way.  Anything  imperiling  our 
basic  economic  strength  weakens  (a)  cur 
military  potential  and  capability,  and  (b) 
our  freedom,  now  and  for  future  genera- 
tions; (4)  We  do  not  deter  Russian  aggres- 
sion by  spending  when  one  of  their  own  ded- 
icated aims  is  to  "spend  us  into  bankruptcy." 
(6)  The  fallacy  of  communism  successfully 
preying  on  poverty  is  not  borne  out  in  fact, 
though  many  accept  it  unquestioningly. 
Raising  economic  standards  does  not  in  itself 
di^>el  communism;  (6)  Self-sustaining 
economies  cannot  be  Imposed  by  U.S.  dollars 
or  know-how  but  by  development  from  with- 
in the  Individual  coimtry;  (7)  The  attitude 
toward  United  States  will  not  be  determined 
by  monetary  help.  We  cannot  buy  friends 
or  allies;  (8)  Private  American  investments 
will  result  from  presence  and  recognition  of 
opportunity  for  profit;  (9)  Foreign  aid  as 
a  subsidy  for  American  business  and  em- 
ployment is  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  such 
aid  has  built  industries  abroad  for  which 
taxpayers  paid  and  which  now  compete  with 
oiu"  industries  and  o\ir  employment  to 
U.S.  detriment,  although  It  may  not  be  a 
permanent  dislocation. 

Unanswered  questions  Include:  (1)  What 
Is  effect  and  relationship  between  foreign  aid 
gifts  and  trade  balance  between  recipient 
nations  and  the  United  States?  (2)  Has  U.S. 
private  Investment  gone  up  or  down  in  these 
nations?  (3)  Have  these  nations  benefited, 
measured  by  their  economic  growth?  (4) 
How  much  buying  is  done  abroad  and  in 
the  United  States  with  these  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars? (5)  How  much  have  private  U.S.  banks 
loaned  to  private  investors  In  foreign  eco- 
nomic endeavors?  (6)  What  relationships 
are  there  between  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  and  foreign  aid's  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  to  particular  nations?  (7) 
Is  the  Investment  guaranty  program  sound? 
(8)  How  much  Public  Law  480  agricultural 
surpluses  are  given  away  In  relationship  to 
foreign  aid,  and  how  much  and  what  hap- 
pens to  these  local  cvurencies  thus  generated  ? 
As  I  see  It,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  self- 
defeating  and  is  badly  in  need  of  review. 
We  help  neutrals  or  enemies  and  alienate 
friends.     We  rely  on  materialism  when  free- 


the  "fortress  America"  argument,  that  the  dom,  free  enterprise,  and  deep-seated  spiri- 

United  States  must  concentrate  on  its  own  tual    beliefs    are    our    ruling    precepts.     We 

military  and  economic  strength,  relying  less  expound    charity,    simultaneously    manipu- 

on  strong  allies,  and  that  hiimanitarlanlsm  latlng  our   gifts  as  instruments  of  foreign 

or  charity  begins  at  home  and  is  not,  as  now  policy.     This    confuses    everyone.    Including 

practiced,  the  role  of  government.  ourselves. 


My  conclusions  are  these :  ( 1 )  Our  Govern- 
ment intends  that  foreign  aid  aball  be  con- 
tinuous and  global;  (2)  the  threat  of  Com- 
murdst  aggression  rxilee  out  our  continuing 
to  dlq>ense  lavish  foreign  aid  when  our  own 
economy  is  threatened  and  our  defenses  are 
inadequate;  (3)  In  a  number  of  reorient 
countries  our  foreign  aid  helps  to  strengthen 
political  systems  hostile  to  our  own;  (4)  our 
foreign  aid  speeds  rather  than  retards  the 
growth  of  communism;  It  Inflates  our  econ- 
omy; It  Is  p{ut.lally  responsible  for  the  alarm- 
ing flight  of  gold  from  oxir  control;  it  is 
destroying  o\ir  foreign  markets  and  increas- 
ing unemployment  among  American  workers; 
(5)  by  the  very  nature  of  the  foreign  aid  we 
extend,  it  must  be  inefficient  and  wasteful; 
and  (6)  our  governmental  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  unsound  in  principle. 

My  reconunendatlons  are  these:  (1)  That 
our  traditioruil  generous  private  chanty  and 
governmental  grants  to  relieve  disaster  be 
continued;  that  we  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  our  private  missionary  efforts;  (2) 
That  in  countries  which  we  are  morally  ob- 
ligated to  defend  and  which  are  directly 
threatened  with  Red  aggression,  military  as- 
sistance— for  the  time  being — should  be 
continued,  but  on  a  realistic  basis,  (3)  That 
foreign  aid  which  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
motes governments  that  are  hostile  to  our 
constltutional  concepts  of  government  be 
terminated  Immediately;  (4)  That  so  long 
as  governmental  foreign  aid  is  continued, 
the  recipient  should  pay  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  prop>osed  project;  that  our  aid  should 
terminate  when  the  conditions  on  which 
that  request  is  based  have  been  remedied; 
that  private  technical,  scientific,  and  edu- 
cational assistance  be  extended  only  to 
friendly  peoples  who  seek  our  aid  on  a  cash 
or  loan  basis;  (5)  That  until  foreign  aid  is 
terminated,  the  Congress  take  steps  properly 
to  exercise  close  supervision  and  control  over 
the  manner  in  which  all  foreign-aid  funds 
are  being  spent:  that  all  future  economic 
aid,  plus  what  can  be  salvaged  from  unex- 
pended foreign-aid  funds,  be  diverted  to  and 
handled  by  the  Export-Import  Bank;  (6) 
That  the  $3.9  billion  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  fiscal  year  1960  be  redix«d  $2 
billion  and  that  each  year  thereafter  foreign 
aid  be  substantially  reduced  until  terminated 
within  3  years;  and  (7)  That  military  mat- 
ters be  left  to  oiux  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs be  left  to  the  State  Depcu^ment.  and 
their  existing  organizations,  so  we  can  dis- 
mantle the  huge  12,500-person  foreign-aid 
bureaucracy,  and  stop  the  duplication  of 
effort. 


Washington  Report 
(By   Congressman   Baucs  Alcer,  Filth   Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

AUCTTST  1,  1950. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  (mutual 
security)  bill  and  debate  was  history  repeat- 
ing iteelf  (newsletters.  June  20,  1960,  March 
4,  May  17,  1958).  The  earUer  $3.5  billion 
authorization  (reduced  from  $3.9  blUlon  re- 
quest) was  cut  this  go-round  to  $8.1  billion 
and  passed  279-136  (Aumt  against).  The 
component  parts  are:  (1)  Military  assist- 
ance; (2)  defense  support;  (3)  Development 
Loan  Fund;  (4)  development  assistance;  (5) 
technical  cooperation;  and  (6)  contingency 
fund. 

Facts  and  figures  from  debate  ai>d  hear- 
ings (1.781  pages)  :  (1)  Of  86  nations  in  the 
world.  United  States  has  given  $82  billioii 
to  76  nations  since  World  War  II;  (2)  VS. 
foreign  aid  personnel  <m.3  grown  from  468  in 
1948  to  63,600  In  1858;  (8)  67  free  nations' 
debt  is  $185  billion;  the  Soviet  bloc  has  debt 
of  $51  billion;  the  VS.  debt  is  $286  biUion, 
$48  billion  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined;  (4)  total  money  available 
(unexpended  $4.8  bUUon.  this  bill  $8.1  bil- 
lion) is  (8  billion  plus  foreign  currencies  we 
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own  of  91.5  binion  or  api»-oximately  19  J(  bil- 
lion (actually  there's  more);  (5)  yearly  for- 
eign aid  Includes  other  military  expenditures 
than  In  foreign  aid  bill  (over  gl  billion)  and 
surplus  food  gifts  (gl  bilUon  or  more),  ap- 
proxlmaUng  (6 .5  billion.  Add  to  this  the 
yearly  Interest  on  $g2  billion  of  foreign  aid 
now  part  of  the  national  debt.  gS.l  billion, 
makes  actual  yearly  foreign  aid  98A  billion: 
(6)  over  a.OOO  septu^te  projects  have  now 
been  reduced  to  1,460,  many  abandoned  as 
impractical  (9  pp.,  00  specific  projects  docu- 
mented in  heanngs):  (7)  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  United  States  has  audited  and  ex- 
amined foreign  aid.  found  it  overprogramed 
and  mismanaged.  InefDcient.  etc  ,  with  too 
much  money  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Random  examples:  (a)  Graft,  corruption, 
and  profit  fn»n  improper  distribution  and 
sales  of  aid  materiel  by  foreign  bvisinessmen 
and  offlclals:  (b)  military  vehicles  delivered 
could  not  be  used,  shortage  of  drivers  and 
maintenance;  (c)  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment  ruined  because  not   properly  stored; 

(d)  44  tires  per  truck  stored  In  one  nation; 

(e)  186  year's  supply  of  i>articular  ammuni- 
tion on  hand  in  one  country  and  only  one 
carburetor  for  trucks  for  entire  army;  (f) 
4.000  tons  excess  ordnance  materiel  in  one 
country's  depot;  (g)  diversion,  pilfering  and 
thievery  until  military  supplies  were  short 
in  another  country.  (8)  Civilian  projects  of 
all  kinds  are  financed,  many  types  of  which 
Government  cannot  provide  In  our  country 
(list  of  113  such  projects,  p.  940,  hearings); 
aid  for  education  purposes  has  gone  to  over 
60  countries.  Including  Yugoslavia;  (9)  clas- 
sification as  secret  or  other  security  designa- 
tion covers  up  glaring  faults  of  the  program; 
(10)  1,113  audit  recommendations  by  ICA 
(International  Cooperation  Administration) 
and  GAG  (General  Accounting  Office)  find- 
ings all  show  lack  of  planning  and  cost  re- 
lationships; (11)  military  assistance,  the 
most  Justifiable  of  the  component  parts,  is 
replete  with  errors — (a)  Inadequate  esti- 
mates of  needs  and  costs:  (b)  inadequate 
relationship  of  cost  and  objectives  to  be 
acliieved;  (c)  Improper  recordkeeping  of  to- 
tal costs  by  country,  and  others;  (12) 
groups  that  enjoy  windfalls  or  are  vltelly 
interested  are  (a)  printing  and  publishing 
industry,  (b)  motion  picture  Industry,  (c) 
shipping,  (d)  manufacturing,  (e)  export 
and  Import  firms,  (f)  commercial  banks, 
(g)  coUeges  and  universities,  (h)  clergy 
(1)  military.  (13)  "Loan"  of  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  fictitious,  repayable  80  percent 
in  local  currency  which  United  States  can't 
use;  further,  Congress  has  no  control  over 
this  fund. 

A  few,  even  more  than  a  few.  Instances  of 
mistakes  should  not  condemn  such  a  pro- 
gram as  foreign  aid,  but  the  almost  endless 
examples  of  error,  inefficiency,  waste,  mis- 
management, overprogrammlng,  lack  of  ob- 
jectives, and  underplannlng.  in  many  coun- 
tries culminaUng  in  aiding  our  enemies 
(Yugoslavia.  Poland,  IndoneeU,  etc.)  and 
alienating  our  friends  proclaims  these  as 
basic  faults  that  need  correction,  not  accept- 
ance and  continuation.  As  a  nation,  we  can- 
not spend  ourselves  rich.  We  cannot  make 
ourselves  secure  by  giving  ourselves  away. 
We  cannot  buy  friends;  they  do  not  stay 
bought.  The  greatest  fallacy  U  to  ascribe 
aid  as  charity  or  "be  thy  brother's  keeper- 
through  foreign  aid  by  our  Government. 
The  real  Biblical  meaning  Is  the  practice  be- 
tween Individual  human  beings,  not  govern - 
menta.  which  by  nature  must  be  impersonal 
and  reallsticaUy  self-lntereeted.  This  funda- 
mental difference  and  role  of  government 
needs  to  be  studied.  As  I  oppose  big  Federal 
spending  where  there  Is  wastefulness  or  con- 
tradictlon  oT  purpose,  am  I  negative  or  antl— 
as  adduced  In  the  last  campaign?     - 
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WASRiMcrroN  Rxporr 

(By  Congressman  Baucs  ALon.  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

AD6U8T    19,    19«1. 

Foreign  aid  occupied  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  this  week.  Hottest  debate  re- 
volved around  the  President's  demand  for 
6-year  authority  to  borrow  directly  from 
the  IVeasury  (back-door  spending,  bypassing 
Congress  constitutional  reeponsiblUty ) ,  and 
continuing  aid  to  Communist  countries.  I 
took  the  floor  on  3  days  to  ( 1 )  object  to  the 
entire  bill,  (2)  object  especially  to  giving 
aid  to  Communist  and  Socialist  countries,  as 
well  as  neutral  countries. 

In  opposition  to  the  entire  mutual  security 
bill,  I  stated  on  Wednesday  (  Concxxssionai. 
RxcoBO.  vol.  107.  pt.  12,  p.  16037):  "In  my 
opinion  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  the  whole  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram so  that  it  may  be  revised  to  meet  UJ3. 
self-interest  rather  than  to  continue  as  a 
gigantic  wcwldwlde  welfare  scheme  paid  for 
by  American  taxpayers  and  which  is  not 
achieving  the  goal  of  stopping  the  spread  of 
conuuunism."  Reasons  for  opposition  to  the 
bUl: 

1.  Poor  administration. 

The  bill  will  not  provide  improved  ad- 
ministration, better  recruitment  in  the 
personnel,  the  result  being  increased  in- 
effectiveness, greater  and  more  widespread 
scandals. 

2.  Back-door  financing  is  wrong. 

The  5-year  loan  authority  totaling  $7.3 
billion  represents  a  loss  of  congressional 
control  and  a  loss  of  congressional  scrutiny 
of  the  programs  annually. 

3.  What  Is  really  needed  is  a  cconplete  re- 
view and  revision  of  foreign  aid  legislation 
based  on  a  self-interest  statement  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  Dollar  diplomacy  (throwing  money  at 
problems  in  an  attempt  to  solve  them)  cre- 
ates more  problems  in  attempting  to  force 
ovu-  culture  and  our  standard  of  living  and 
social  reforms  on  people  and  governments 
who  take  our  money  but  do  not  want  a 
different  way  of  life  than  they  now  have. 

5.  The  bill  is  not  fiscally  responsible.  The 
bill  and  the  report  show  no  one  knows  the 
total  cost;  $30  blUlon  over  the  next  6  years 
In  the  report,  $36.8  billion  according  to  Sen- 
ator Btxo. 

6.  No  terms  or  conditions  on  loans  totaling 
•7  3  billion  In  the  next  5  years.  It  will  be 
possible  for  the  Executive  to  make  low  or 
no-lnterest-bearlng  loans  as  long  as  60  years 
with  no  principal  payments  In  the  first  10 
years.  According  to  Senator  Btxo  (Con- 
oaxssiONAi.  RacosD.  vol.  107.  pt.  12.  p.  16646) 
"Interest  cm  Federal  debt,  as  It  would  be 
created  by  this  bill  (Senator  Brao  figures  the 
loan  loss  wUl  be  $8.8  bUllon  in  the  next  6 
years)  for  the  loan  program  alone,  computed 
at  3  percent,  compounded  annually  for  50 
years,  would  total  $29.7  billion." 

This  would  be  nearly  3%  times  the  prin- 
cipal. That  la  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  money  which  would  not  be  appro- 
priated in  the  regular  course  must  be  bor- 
rowed at  about  3 -percent  interest,  If  no 
Interest  is  received  from  the  countries  to 
whom  the  loans  are  granted,  the  com- 
pounded Interest  on  the  loans  nuule  by  our 
Government  will  be  $29.7  billion. 

7.  Danger  In  tremendous  increass  In  Ex- 
ecutive power  and  control  of  spending.  I 
oppose  Congress  delegating  its  authority  as 
a  violation  of  the  oath  we  take  to  support 
the  Constitution. 

8.  Too  many  ambiguities  of  the  provisions 
within  the  bill  which  make  it  a  legislative 
monstrosity. 

9.  Foreign  aid  is  falling  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jective— witness  the  growth  of  communism 
during  our  huge  outpoxulng  of  money.     It 


is  self-defeating,  causing  us  to  lose,  not  win. 
the  struggle  with  communism. 

10.  We  are  wrong  in  committing  future 
Congresses  to  appropriations,  a  violation  of 
congressional  procedures  and  could  be  un- 
constitutional. 

11.  It  further  increases  the  pressure  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  continue  to 
give  away  dollars  which  can  be  redeemed  in 
gold  when  foreign  nations  already  hold  ap- 
proximately the  same  dollar  volume  ss  we 
have  gold.  Any  "run  on  the  bank"  would 
deplete  our  gold  supply. 

12.  The  foreign  aid  program  Is  being  sold 
as  a  subsidy  for  U.S.  industry.  This  philoso- 
phy is  wrong  and  endangers  our  economy 
It  will  return  to  haunt  us. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  I  spoke  against 
giving  aid  to  our  enemies.  When  we  give  aid 
to  Communist  Tito,  to  Poland,  and  other 
Communists.  Indeed,  to  Socialists  like  Nehru 
and  those  of  India,  we  are  giving  aid  to  our 
enemies.  When  we  give  money  to  the  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  governments  we  are 
aiding  the  philosophies  and  governments 
that  are  determined  to  destroy  us.  We  wUl 
either  win  the  fight  or  we  will  lose  the  fight. 
There  will  not  be  peaceful  coexistence,  which 
is  a  Communist  line. 

I  stand  with  the  American  taxpayer  who 
U  footing  the  bill  in  saying  we  are  sick  of 
poiulng  out  money  to  a  dedicated  enemy. 
Let  us  gird  ourselves  and  not  givj  a  penny 
to  any  government  that  does  not  guarantee 
iU  people  certain  freedoms,  freedom  of  elec- 
tion, freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion.  We  must  make  this 
agonizing  reappraisal — to  stop  subsidizing 
an  alien  philosophy.  Let  us  say  that  we 
will  aid  only  dedicated  friends,  not  our 
enemies,  not  the  peutrals. 

A  bitter  disappointment  was  the  defeat 
of  an  amendment  by  Congressman  John 
Bnx  WnxiAMs.  of  Mississippi,  which  would 
have  prohibited  aid  to  any  country  which 
voted  m  the  United  Nations  to  seat  Red 
China.     (The  vote,  212  to  2.) 

The  mutual  security  bill  passed  the 
House  late  Friday  evening.  387  to  140.  It  is 
an  unfortunate  truth  that  the  few  conserva- 
tive victories  limiting  the  blU  (including  re- 
ducing the  5- year  authority  of  the  President 
to  yearly  scrutiny  by  Congress)  will  be  de- 
leted in  the  conference  with  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  thiu  probably  will  not  be  in  the 
final  bill. 

Washington  Rkpost 
(By  Congressman  Biucs  ALon,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

SXPTDCBn  9.  1961. 
As  predicted  In  my  newsletter  of  August  19 
a  greatly  amended  foreign  aid  authorisation 
bUl  was  sent  back  to  the  House  from  con- 
ference and  was  approved  on  August  31,  860 
to  132.  The  final  bUl  authorised  approprU- 
tlons  of  $4,253,600,000  for  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  in  fiscal  1962  and  $1.6  billion 
in  each  of  the  following  4  years  for  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  long-term,  low-interest 
development  loans.  The  bill  also  authorised 
the  President  to  establish  a  new  foreign  aid 
agency.  The  final  bill  did  not  include  the 
long-term  borrowing  authority  requested  by 
the  President.  He  had  asked  for  authority 
to  borrow  $8.8  billion  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  over  a  6-year 
period  fiscal  1962-66  to  finance  long-term, 
low-Interest  development  loans.  The  final 
bill  authorised  $1J  bUlion  for  fiscal  1962 
and  $1.5  billion  a  year  for  fiscal  1963-66. 
making  $7.2  biUlon  avaUable  for  develop- 
ment loans  over  the  6  years  but  required 
annual  appropriation  of  funds  (at  least  a 
partial  victory  for  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  foxight  the  transfer  of  responsibility 
for  appropriations  from  Congress  to  the 
executive.) 
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The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  was 
whipped  through  the  House  In  1  day,  Sep- 
tember 6.  by  a  record  vote,  270  to  123.  The 
bill  as  approved  appropriated  $3,357,600,000 
for  foreign  aid.  $896  million  less  than  carried 
in  the  authorization  bill,  but  $300  million 
more  than  recommended  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  foreign 
aid  Is  the  money  we  give  to  our  enemies  and 
so-called  neutral  nations.  This  objection 
was  supported  during  the  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  by  Congressman  Olenaso  P. 
Ln'scOMB.  of  California,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  dollars  of  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being  sent 
to  Cuba  to  bolster  the  Communist  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro.  Congressman  Lipsooicb,  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, pointed  to  the  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill.  He  said  each  year 
the  President  requests  millions  of  doilars  to 
cover  U.S.  contributions  to  internstlonal  or- 
ganizations. In  Just  one  Instance.  Lifsoomb 
pointed  out,  the  Pan  American  Health  Orga- 
nization is  providing  82  Russian  Jeeps  for  a 
malaria  eradication  program  In  Cuba.  Al- 
though malaria  has  a  low  Incidence  rate 
there,  the  eradication  allotment  In  1961  is 
$79,766.  or  20  times  the  amount  budgeted 
in  1958,  before  Fidel  Oastro  came  to  power. 
This  has  been  augmented  by  a  $99,000  allot- 
ment from  the  World  Health  Organization 
Malaria  Eradication  Special  Account,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  Soviet  Jeeps  to  Cuba. 
The  American  taxpayer  pajrs  66  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  so-called  health  plan  for 
Cuba  instigated  by  PAHO. 

United  Nations  Special  Fund:  Lipscomb 
reminded  Congress  that  this  fund  to  which 
the  United  States  contributes  40  percent  on 
May  24  granted  $1.157<600  to  aid  agricultural 
research  programs  In  Cuba.  UjB.  contribu- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  both  asscesed 
and  voluntary,  amounted  to  $241,799,522  to 
over  50  International  organizations  and 
their  related  activities.  According  to  Con- 
gressman Lipscomb,  it  appears  that  very  few, 
if  anyone,  have  ever  attempted  to  figure  out 
where  this  money  actually  goes,  and  actually 
what  it  is  used  for. 

Add  to  these  startling  statements  of  how 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  contributing  to  coun- 
tries dedicated  to  our  destruction,  the  utter 
contempt  for  the  United  States  and  our  Ideals 
expressed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Conference 
of  uncommitted  nations  at  Belgrade  last 
week,  and  the  course  we  are  t4^^"g  to  our 
own  national  suicide  (newsletter  of  August 
26)  becomes  more  apparent.  The  nations 
present  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  have  been 
the  recipients  of  $7.2  bUUon  from  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  Yet  not  one  voice  was  raised 
in  behalf  of  American  policies.  Not  a  single 
delegate  protested  a  vteloius  attack  on  the 
United  States  by  the  Communist  delegate 
from  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  no  official 
action  was  taken  by  the  Conference  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  Union  for  lU  wanton  dis- 
regard of  humanity  for  Its  devious  use  of  3 
years  of  useless  negotiations  on  banning  nu- 
clear testing  to  build  up  Its  own  arsenal  and 
then  arrogantly  begin  testing  within  hours 
of  an  announcement  that  it  would.  No  pro- 
tests from  the  uncommitted  nations  for  the 
enslavement  of  17  million  human  beings  in 
East  Germany.  While  India's  Nehru  piously 
asks  the  United  S totes  to  negotiate  with  the 
Communists  on  issues  which  are  not  nego- 
tiable, he  utters  not  a  word  of  protest  at  the 
brutal  and  barbaric  Invasion  of  Tibet  and  the 
Inhimian  atrocities  practiced  on  her  people 
by  the  Communists.     | 

It's  time  we  faced  facts.  The  imcommltted 
nations  are  not  uncommitted,  nor  are  they 
neutral.  For  whatever  reason,  fear  or  self- 
interest,  they  are  alined  with  Soviet  Russia 
and  when  the  chips  are  down.  In  the  final 
contest   between    freedom   and    Communist 


slavery,  they  will  be  against  us  unless  they 
are  convinced  that  we  are  stronger  and  will 
win  the  battle.  There  are  no  moral  grounds 
for  neutrallBm  In  a  fight  to  the  death.  Those 
countries  which  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our 
enemy  also  become  our  enemies.  My  own 
position  is  opposed  to  foreign  aid  until  It  is 
used  In  the  self-interest  of  the  United  Btotes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  effect  of  my 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMr.  Pelly]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTOI  3 — ^INTBtNaTIOMAL  0>GAJn2ATIONS  AND 
PBOOUMS 

Sic.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  International  organizations  and  programs, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  -1962"  and 
••$153,500,000*  and  substituting  "1968"  and 
"$148,900,000",  re6i)ectlvely. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonks  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  a  semicolon,  followed  by  a 
proviso  reading  as  follows:  "and  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  words:  'Provided. 
That  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  any  special  or  cooperative  fund  of  any 
International  organization  or  program  may 
not  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  (in- 
cluding assessed  and  audited  local  costs)  for 
each  such  year  after  1962.'  " 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  CThair- 
man,  this  amendment  would  place  a 
limitation  of  not  more  than  50  percoit 
on  any  contribution  to  any  international 
or  cooperative  program  imder  the 
United  Nations  or  elsewhere. 

The  reason  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  because,  as  I  stated  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  as  stated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MoROAHl,  there  are  several  programs 
where  we  contribute  70  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  tried  to  get 
this  amendment  written  into  the  ai^iro- 
priation  bill,  but  it  was  ruled  out  of 
order  because  it  was  legislation.  This 
is  our  opportunity.  This  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  any  of  the  contri- 
butions, because  in  the  present  law  there 
is  already  a  limitation  of  40  percent  on 
the  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance, and  also  the  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Fund.  This  would  mean  that  any 
time  the  United  States  feels  justified  in 
appropriating  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  any  program  or  more  than  50  percent, 
it  will  be  a  XJS.  program,  and  we  will 
have  full  control  over  it  and  it  will  not 


be  subject  to  having  other  people  try 
to  tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  spend  our 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  most  of  the  interna- 
tional organizations  to  which  we  belong 
the  assessment  on  the  contribution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  going  down. 
For  instance,  our  share  of  the  U.N. 
budget  dropped  from  39  to  32  percent 
over  a  period  of  years;  the  special  fund 
of  the  Va.  dropped  from  46  to  40  per- 
cent; UNICEF  dropped  from  72  to  44  per- 
cent from  1954  to  1962.  The  NATO 
science  program  dropped  from  50  to  33 
percent,  and  it  is  now  down  to  24  percent 
for  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  organizations 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonis]  Is 
going  to  really  hurt  are  some  of  our 
inter -American  organizations.  There 
are  several  of  them,  that  are  over  50  per- 
cent. It  is  true  that  we  pay  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  Palestine 
refugee  program.  The  other  is  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  to  which 
our  contribution  is  approximately  70 
percent.  Our  contribution  to  most  of 
the  U.N.  organizations,  outside  of  the 
Palestine  refugee  program,  is  below  the 
60-percent  figure.  Several  of  the  or- 
ganizations to  which  we  contribute  over 
the  50-percent  figure  are  in  Latin 
America.  Our  contribution  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  66  percent.  There  is 
also  the  American  Institute  of  Geogra- 
phy and  other  inter-American  programs 
such  as  the  Pan  American  health  pro- 
gram to  which  we  contribute  over  50 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
will  be  aimed  directly  at  our  inter- 
American  organizations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss:  On 
pages,  line  12,  insert  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sac.  106.",  and  immediately  below  Une  16 
on  page  8  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
'None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used 
for  the  piirpose  of  making  any  loans  or 
grants  to  the  United  Nations  (except  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  assessed 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization ) , 
or  for  the  pxu'chase  of  any  bonds  or  .other 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  such  time  as  all  membefs 
of  the  United  Nations  have  paid  In  full  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization, 
including  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
United  Nations  operations  In  the  Qongo  and 
the  Gaza  strip.* " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  United  Nations  report 

that  I  have  seen,  contributions  due  from 
member  nations  as  ot  December  31, 1961, 
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total  $93,915,569.45.  It  i«  my  understand- 
ing that  aome  72  nations  have  failed  to 
pay  their  assessments  for  the  United 
Naticms  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  74  nations  have  not  paid  their 
assessments  for  the  Congo  operation.  Of 
course,  the  United  States  has  paid  in 
full  its  assessments  plus  voluntaiy  con- 
tributions. Pew  people  realize  that  in 
1961,  in  addition  to  paying  our  regular 
assessment  of  about  $32  million  for  the 
Congo  deal,  we  made  a  volimtary  cash 
contribution  of  $15,300,000  to  permit  the 
assessments  of  a  number  of  other  nations 
to  be  reduced  80  percent.  Among  the 
countries  to  benefit  were  two  Soviet-bloc 
nations,  Bulgaria  and  Albania.  Another 
coimtry  benefiting  from  that  nefarious 
business  was  Communist  Cuba. 

Yes,  we  paid  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  these  three  Communist  countries  and 
yet  they  will  not  even  pay  the  other  20 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  you  all  under- 
stand what  my  amendment  purports  to 
do;  that  is,  to  stop  any  further  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  over  and 
above  the  regxilar  assessments  until  and 
unless  the  delinquent  countries  pay  up. 
I  lu^e  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  OrossI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Otoss),  there 
were — ayes  90,  noes  78. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Qross  and 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
124,  noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  tutiatance 

8mc.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Fbrelgn  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  and  "MflS.OOO.OOO"  and 
substltuUng  "1963"  and  "•440,000,000",  re- 
spectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Sac.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(8)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"1982"  and  "$800,000,000"  and  substituting 
"1968"  and  "•275,000,000",  respectively. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"keep"  and  substituting  "provide  quarterly 
reports  to"  and  by  striking  out  "ctirrently 
informed  of  the  xise"  tmd  substituting  "on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation". 
Chapter  S — Assistance  to  agrarian  economies 

Swc.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrar- 
ian economies,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  such  country 
emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs 
of  community  development  which  will  pro- 
mote stable  and  responsible  governmental 
institutions  at  the  local  level." 

»A«I    n — IHTBUfATIONAL    PKACS    AMB    SSCUBITT 
ACT   OF   ISSt 

Chapter  2— Military  assistance 
Sic.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance    Act   of   1961,   as    amended 
which     relates     to     military     assistance     is 
amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  section  508,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  lases 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Seciuity  Act  erf  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where 
such  use  is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  im- 
mediately Ineligible  for  further  assistance." 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales.  Insert  "not  less  than"  before  "the 
value"  iB  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  "No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  economically  developed  nation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  such  nations  from 
commercial  sources  In  the  United  States: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
waiver  of  such  provisions  is  in  the  national 
Interest." 

(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  "1962"  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
"1963". 

PAST  in 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Sbc.  301.  Chapter    1    of    part    m    of    the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

which     relates     to     general     provisions,     is 

amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  secUon  eil(a).  which  reUtes  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  "and  11"  and  subsUtute  ",  n.  and  VI". 

(b)  Strike  out  section  618.  which  relates 
to  ec(»iomlc  assistance  to  Latin  America, 
and  substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  618.  UsJt  or  SKnxiMaNT  Rxckifts. — 
United  States  dollars  direcUy  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to 
carry   out   the   provisions  of   that   part." 

(c)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  indebted  to  American  citizens, 
insert  "or  ordered"  after  "furnished".  Insert 
"either"  after  "remedies  and",  and  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of Insert  "or  indebtedness  arises  under  an 
unconditional  guaranty  of  payment  given  by 
such  government  or  any  predecessor 
government". 

(d)  In  section  820,  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun- 
tries, add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  President  shaU  suspend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  erf  any  country  to 
which  assistance  Is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  governmental  agency  within  such 
country — 

"(1)  nationalizes  or  expropriates  or  seizes 
the  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  SUtes  ciUzen  or  by  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  assoclaUon  not 
less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned 
by  United  States  citizens,  or 

"(2)  Imposes  or  enforces  discriminatory 
taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  main- 
tenance or  operational  conditions,  which 
have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  expropria- 
ting, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  proi>erty  so  owned, 
and  such  country  falls  within  a  reasonable 
time  (not  more  than  six  months)  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  Its  obligations 
toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for  such 
property  in  convertible  foreign  exchange,  as 
required    by   international   law.   or  fails   to 


take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief  from 
such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the 
case  may  be.  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines such  suspension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  Interest,  and  such  s\ispen- 
slon  shall  continue  until  he  is  Satisfied  that 
appropriate  steps  are  being  taken." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purptwe 
does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
AoAiK],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoaa:  On  page 
12.  strike  out  Uzms  S  and  4  and  iiuert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following :  "governmental  agency 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  l 
1982— 

"'(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized'  ". 

On  page  12,  line  9,  strike  out  "Imposes  or 
enforces"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "has 
imposed  or  enforced". 

On  page  12.  line  15.  strike  out  "six 
months"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six 
months  after  such  action  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  whichever 
is  later". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  two  amendments  which  I  propose 
to  offer  to  that  section  of  the  bill  relating 
to  expropriation  of  American  businesses 
by  foreign  governments.  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  make  the 
expropriation  provision  now  in  the  bill 
retroactive  to  January  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  members  of 
the  Committee  are  aware  generally  of  the 
background  for  this  situation.  It  stems 
from  the  seizure  of  American  business 
properties  by  foreign  governments  with- 
out tulequate  compensation. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  wrote 
a  provision  in  the  bill  relating  to  ex- 
propriation. In  my  opinion,  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  which  I  propose  to 
offer  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  and  will  be  a  clear  warning 
to  all  foreign  governments  that  they 
cannot  seize  American-owned  property 
with  impunity.  One  cannot  successfully 
argue  that  a  sovereign  state  does  not 
have  the  right  to  take  property,  but  I  can 
and  vigorously  do  argue  that  they  do  not 
have  the  right  to  take  it  without  giving 
speedy  and  adequate  compensation  for 
it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
this  body  to  know  that  the  other  body 
has  written  a  similar  provision  Into  the 
foreign  aid  bill  which  It  passed. 

There  are  a  number  of  illiistrations 
that  could  be  given  as  to  situations  in 
which  American  Industry  has  been  seized 
or  may  be  seized.  Since  Jaauary  1  of 
this  year,  the  date  to  which  my  amend- 
ment would  make  this  act  apply,  there 
has  been,  of  course,  the  seizure  of  an 
I.T.  k  T.  affiUate  by  a  state  of  Brazil. 
Prior  to  this  date  there  have  been  other 
seizures  in  Brazil,  but,  of  course,  my 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  those. 

My  amendment  if  adopted,  would  m?- 
ply  also  to  the  situation  in  which  Ameri- 
can-owned Interests  were  seized  by  the 
Government  of  Ceylon.  Another  possi- 
bility is  action  by  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  according  to  recent  news  repwrts, 
with  respect  to  mining  interests  there. 
There  is  a  very  great  posslblhty  that 
seizure   or   taxation   not   applicable  to 
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other  businesses  may  be  applied.  'Hie 
Government  of  Burma  also  has  been 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  seizing 
some  American-owned  business  interests, 
according  to  news  reports. 

I  think,  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  are  to  protect  American  businesses 
abroad  we  ought  to  go  back  to  this  date 
January  1  of  this  year,  msJEing  the  act 
retroactive  to  that  time  so  that  the 
owners  of  property  which  has  been  seized 
may  be  protected. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHT.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  all  it  does 
Is  to  say  to  foreign  countries  which  have 
expropriated  American  property:  "You 
must  compensate  the  American  owners 
or  you  do  not  share  in  our  gifts  and  good 
graces." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  My  amendment  together 
with  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No.  2,  It  goes  back 
to  the  1st  of  January  which,  therefore, 
should  bring  Into  consideration  the  hor- 
rible expropriation  of  the  I.T.  It  T.  prop- 
erty to  which  the  gentleman  just  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  good.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAIJ.ECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  Just  wanted  to  ob- 
serve that  some  time  ago,  at  the  time 
of  the  expropriation  in  Brazil,  I  stated 
my  conviction  that  certainly  the  least 
we  could  expect  in  circumstances  like 
that  would  be  just  compensation.  I  am 
afraid  that  action  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing so.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Another  thing  that  may  be  said  in 
this  respect  is  that  if  this  amendment 
is  added  to  the  provisions  now  in  the  bill 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  strengthen 
our  whole  investment  program  abroad. 
Witness  after  witness  told  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  can  be  observed 
by  reading  the  hearings,  that  if  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  for  example,  Is  to  be 
successful  it  must  have  a  great  contribu- 
tion from  private  capital.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  if  private 
capital  is  going  to  be  invested  abroad 
then  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  that  some 
assurance  be  given  that  property  will 
not  be  seized  without  adequate  and 
speedy  compensation. 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  important  part 
of  this  bill,  and  I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  one  small  step  that  we 
ought  to  have  taken  a  long  time  ago. 
There  are  a  lot  of  nations  in  the  world 
that  think,  and  think  righUy,  that  they 
have  been  able  to  reverse  the  old  estab- 
lished fact  of  economic  life;  namely,  you 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing.  They 
not  only  g«t  it  from  the  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram, but  they  get  it  by  expropriation 
of  American  property. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  tell  them  they 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
We  must  tell  them  that  they  cannot  take 
American  property  on  the  one  hand  and 
share  in  the  foreign  aid  program  on  the 
other. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after 
sitting  on  this  committee  for  many  years, 
that  the  democracies  of  this  world  may 
not  survive.  If  they  do  not  survive,  it 
will  be  because  they  are  not  tough 
enough  to  survive. 

I  made  a  speech  down  here  5  years 
ago — nobody  remembers  it— in  which  I 
said  if  the  Algerian  nationalists  are  suc- 
cessful, and  they  were  only  successful  be- 
cause after  they  were  defeated  they  were 
negotiated  with,  the  Communist  Ben 
Bella  would  take  over  the  country  and  it 
would  be  against  the  West.  Am  I  a 
prophet  or  not? 

Will  the  Algerian  people  be  better  off 
under  Ben  Bella  than  they  were  imder 
Prance?  Of  course,  they  will  not.  They 
will  be  the  slaves  and  the  pawns  of  an- 
other Communist  government. 

You  talk  about  the  Latin  American 
countries.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  per- 
son in  this  House  who  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  there  is  more  capital  going  out 
of  Latin  America  than  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  putting  in.  Where  is  it  go- 
ing? It  is  going  out  from  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  the  wealthy  class  who  are 
taking  it  off  to  Swiss  banks  where,  when 
the  hurricane  comes,  they  think  it  will 
be  safe.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  to 
succeed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  suc- 
ceed unless  there  are  stiff  conditions  laid 
down,  and  unless  the  countries  ese  told: 
If  you  want  to  be  saved  you  have  to  show 
a  desire  to  save  yourselves.  They  have 
to  be  told  they  cannot  expropriate  Amer- 
ican property  on  the  one  hand  and  have 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  come 
in  and  bail  them  out  on  the  other  hand. 

If  the  people  running  this  program 
have  not  the  courage,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  under  the  new  director  they 
have — several  of  these  programs  have 
been  suspended — if  they  have  not  got  the 
courage,  we  should  give  them  the  moral 
backing  and  the  tools  to  do  the  job  and 
do  it  the  way  they  ought  to  do  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  one  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  p>ending  amend- 
ment. 

The  feelings  as  expressed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  are 
feelings  shared  by  all  members  of  the 
committee.  He  expresses  the  feeling 
that  many  of  us  share  that  foreign  coun- 
tries should  not  take  advantage  of  our 
beneficence  and  at  the  same  time  insult 
us  by  expropriating  our  property  with- 
out proper  indemnification. 

However,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  Presi- 
dent some  flexibility,  when  aid  would  be 
cut  off  there  would  be  no  further  basis 
for  negotiations  in  reference  to  the  prop- 
erty that  has  been  expropriated.  I  do 
hope  the  committee  will  consider  that 
flexible  authority  should  be  left  within 
the  President's  discretion.  The  threat 
of  cutting  off  aid  would  be  a  stronger 


weapon  to  achieve  the  desired  result  than 
an  automatic  termination  which  leaves 
no  future  basis  of  negotiation  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment  re- 
lates only  to  the  retroactive  feature? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  This  amend- 
ment considers  the  retroactive  feature; 
and,  as  such,  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adahi]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  AoAn:  On  page 
12,  beginning  in  line  20.  strike  out  "unless 
the  President  determines  such  suspension 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest,". 

On  page  12,  line  23,  immediately  before 
the  period  insert  the  following:  "and  no 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  sul>sectlon." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  make 
that  part  of  the  bill  read  as  follows,  and 
I  will  begin  reading  on  line  14:  "and 
such  country  fails  within  a  reasonable 
time  (not  more  than  six  months)  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its  ob- 
ligations toward  such  citizen  or  entity, 
including  equitable  and  speedy  compen- 
sation for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  inter- 
national law,  or  fails  to  take  steps  de- 
signed to  provide  relief  from  such  taxes, 
exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  such  suspension  shall  continue 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken,  and  no  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

This  amendment  would  remove  from 
the  bill  the  power  which  it  now  gives  the 
President  to  waive  the  restriction 
against  giving  aid  to  countries  which 
have  expropriated  without  adequate 
compensation. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  it  provides  in 
effect  that  this  aid  shall  be  withheld 
unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  suspension  shall  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest.  My  amend- 
ment would  remove  that  right  or  power 
given  to  the  President  and  would  say  in 
effect  that  so  long  as  this  expropriation 
is  in  existence  without  adequate  and 
speedy  compensation  that  there  is  no 
authority  to  continue  foreign  aid  to  the 
expropriating  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  say  to  such  countries  that  we 
are  not  going  to  tolerate  seizure  of 
American  businesses  without  proper 
compensation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  it  relates  to  the  former 
amendments,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  ADAIR.    Yes. 

Mr.  ABE31NETHY.  This  is  an  imple- 
mentation amendment.  That  is  what  it 
amoimts  to,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   It  puts  additional  teeth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  other  words, 
you  say  by  tliis  amendment  that  if  you 
expropriated  oiir  property,  American 
property,  at  any  time  since  January  1, 
your  aid  is  to  be  cut  off  until  you  make 
compensation  for  the  property? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  It  makes  it  man- 
datory that  there  be  no  aid  imtll  the 
situation  has  been  remedied. 

And,  I  would  say  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  members  of  the  committee 
that  reference  was  made  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  the  fact  that  restricting  amend- 
ments might  stop  negotiations  between 
foreign  governments  and  the  American 
companies  involved.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  negotiations  with  respect 
to  most  of  these  situations  have  now  vir- 
tually stopped.  When  the  President  of 
Brazil  was  in  this  country  some  time  ago 
a  statement  was  issued  indicating  that 
the  negotiations  would  go  forward  and 
a  settlement  would  be  made.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  negotiations  are  not  going 
forward.  The  proposals  which  have 
been  made  have  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  company.  Those  which  have 
come  from  Brazil  or  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  are  quite  xinacceptable. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  explain  to  me  just  what 
he  means  by  "adequate  and  fair  com- 
pensation" and  how  is  this  determined? 

I  can  see  this  as  an  honest  difference 
of  opinion  as  between  sovereign  govern- 
ments and  how  this  could  be  determined. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  to  the  question  of 
what  is  equitable  and  speedy  compensa- 
tion, the  committee  gave  considerable 
thought  and  study  to  that,  and  was  as- 
sured that  those  were  words  of  particu- 
lar meaning  to  international  lawyers. 
They  have  been  interpreted  to,  and  do, 
mean  exactly  what  they  say,  that  the 
compensation  must  bear  a  fair  relation 
to  the  true  value  of  the  property,  and  It 
must  be  in  some  kind  of  money  that  can 
be  used,  and  not,  for  example,  in  local 
currency  which  could  not  be  converted. 
Thus,  a  coimtry  would  not  be  able  to  say, 
under  this  provision,  "Here  Is  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  your  property;  now  take 
that,  and  let  that  be  enough  for  you." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Could  the  gentle- 
man give  the  House  any  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  I.T.  &  T.  property  which  was  ex- 
propriated by  the  Brazilian  state? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  the  value  is  gen- 
erally stated  as  being  between  $8  and  $10 
million. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  other  words,  $8 
million  or  $10  million  worth  of  American 
property  taken  away  from  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Yes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Could  it  be  said  that  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  no  good  without  this  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  offered 
now? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Well,  certainly,  this  I 
think  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
amendments.  They  compliment  each 
other,  and  each  will  become  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  valuable,  if  both 
are  adopted. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  Mke  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  and  state  that  I  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man's first  amendment  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  committee  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  problem.  The  commit- 
tee wrote  a  very  strong  section  on  ex- 
propriated property.  However,  in  the 
case  where  a  government  or  govern- 
ments in  certain  areas  change,  and  some 
change  rather  rapidly,  and  where  a  pred- 
ecessor government  has  expropriated 
American  property,  how  would  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  affect  further  deal- 
ings with  the  new  government? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  new  government,  of 
course,  would  step  into  the  shoes  of  the 
old  government  an.'  would  be  expected 
to  carry  on  bona  fide  negotiations  along 
the  lines  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  depriving  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  discretionary  authority 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  deal 
with  the  new  government  even  though 
it  was  most  frlendl>  to  the  United  States, 
if  there  was  any  property  expropriated 
by  a  predecessor  government?  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No,  I  woiild  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  The  President  does 
not  lose  his  power  to  negotiate.  He  does 
lose  his  power  to  continue  to  give  aid. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  here  which  says 
he  could  not  negotiate. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  the  successor  govern- 
ment would  have  to  do  is  either  com- 
pensate or  give  the  property  back.  It 
would  be  just  as  simple  as  that,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.   PILCHER.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
^he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


Mr.  PILCHER  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman's  first  amendment  is  not  any 
good  without  the  second  amendment? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  some  of  us  think  we  should 
not  take  this  authority  away  from  the 
President.  But  I  think  it  would  strength- 
en the  hand  of  the  President.  The 
President  does  not  run  all  of  these 
programs.  The  State  Department  is 
running  our  foreign  affairs.  It  Is  running 
all  of  this  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  not 
nm  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  is  one  of 
the  finest  men  we  have  had  down  there 
in  years.  Your  State  Department  is 
running  this  foreign  aid  program  all 
around  the  world.  This  just  tells  those 
countries  that  they  have  to  cooperate 
with  us  if  we  cooperate  with  them.  I 
think  It  will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
President 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  I  think  It  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  ap- 
proach which  we  should  have  taken  a 
long  time  ago.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  because  this  answers 
a  question  which  I  asked  in  the  debate 
on  Monday.  I  feel  that  if  we  put  this 
in  all  our  bills,  especially  even  In  the 
farm  bill,  this  would  be  a  good  example, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
action.  I  think  the  House  Is  taking  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  it  Is  not 
true  that  the  amendment  Just  adopted 
would  be  ineffective  without  the  second 
amendment  It  would  embrace  the  I.T. 
&  T.  seizm-e  that  has  already  taken  place 
in  Brazil,  and  yet  the  President  would 
still  have  the  flexible  authority  to  nego- 
tiate In  order  to  get  that  property  back 
to  the  company  or  an  Indemnity  paid  for 
It 

The  problem  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  Is  that  the  section  that 
appears  on  page  12  was  the  result  of  a 
unanimous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
committee  worked  long  and  hard  to  ar- 
rive at  the  language  that  appears  In  the 
committee  bill.  One  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  this  amendment  would  be  that  it 
would  take  away  any  negotiating  power 
the  President  possesses.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  amount  of  the  aid  program  Is 
very  small  In  scope  while  the  property 
that  may  be  expropriated  may  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  It  may  well  be  that 
when  negotiations  have  closed,  the  host 
country  would  consider  that  the  com- 
pany has  been  compensated  by  the  aid 
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cutoff.  Additionally,  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  not  the  appropriate  place  for  leg- 
islation dealing  with  expropriation.  For 
these  reasons  we  hope  that  the  language 
in  the  committee  bill  wUl  be  adopted  as 
It  was  reported  out  of  the  committee. 
That  Is  the  language  on  page  12,  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote  by  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  have  accepted  the  retroactive  pro- 
vision which  will  help  I.T.  &  T.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  accept  this  amendment 
the  President's  hands  will  be  completely 
tied.  At  the  time  expropriation  is  made 
the  matter  stops  with  an  automatic  cut- 
off. Any  automatic  cutoff  would  make 
this  program  Inoperable.  For  that  rea- 
son I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  On  the  point  that  the 
wording  in  the  bill  had  been  agreed  to  by 
all  members  of  the  committee,  that  is 
true.  This  was  the  best  wording  that 
could  be  agreed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
committee.  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  I  reserved  the  right  to 
offer  what  I  regarded  as  strengthening 
amendments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  and  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  language  was  accepted  by  the 
entire  committee.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  when  he  says  that  he  reserved 
the  right  to  offer  this  amendment  after 
the  committee  had  unanimously  adopted 
the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  stated  that  there  are  certain 
purposes  in  his  amendment.  I  disagree 
with  the  purposes  which  he  has  stated. 
This  amendment  has  one  main  purpose 
and  that  Is  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  his 
constitutional  rights  In  his  direction  of 
foreign  pohcy.  It  would  take  that  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and 
place  It  where?  Of  all  places.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Agency  which  administers 
this  act,  because  this  Agency  and  not  the 
President  would  have  to  make  this  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  a  Y>roperty 
In  a  foreign  country  meets  the  criteria 
In  the  language  of  the  act,  meets  the 
criteria  of  6  months  in  providing  ade- 
quate compensation  ,in  the  case  of  ex- 
propriation. I  [ 

Not  only  Is  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  not  adequately 
equipped  to  make  such  decisions  but  you 
would  even  have  a  question  that  could  be 
taken  to  the  courts  Involving  a  constitu- 
tional matter,  and  I  think  It  would  not 
aid  the  resolving  of  the  matter  of  expro- 
priation of  American  property  In  foreign 
countries. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  In  our  ob- 
jective here,  but  I  think  we  had  better 
be  cautious  as  to  how  we  seek  to  achieve 
that  objective  under  the  gentleman's  last 
amendment.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  last 
stages  of  this  bill  had  this  one  problem, 
and    he    and    I    introduced    contrary 


amendments  with  a  view  to  trying  to 
solve  it. 

We  did  meet  and  there  were  compro- 
mises on  both  sides.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage which  we  finally  wrote  into  the  bill 
by  agreement  between  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  myself,  which  was 
later  unanimously  concurred  in  by  the 
whole  committee,  was  adequate  to  meet 
most  of  the  cases  which  not  only  have 
arisen  In  the  past,  and  that  we  have  now 
met  by  retroactive  action  to  be  sure  that 
we  took  care  of  the  case  of  the  expropri- 
ation of  the  I.T.  &  T.  property,  but  now 
we  go  further  and  try  to  so  complicate 
this  matter  of  adequacy  of  compensation 
for  expropriation  that  we  would  seek  to 
involve  this  matter  not  only  In  the  courts 
In  the  countries  involved  directly  but 
perhaps  the  Supreme  Courts  of  both 
countries  and  perhaps  the  International 
Court. 

I  honestly  believe  this  would  do  much 
to  prevent  any  American  company  that 
Is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  Its  prop- 
erty taken  from  having  the  legal  right 
to  seek  redress  In  the  courts  of  the  parent 
country  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  World  Court.  So  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will  think 
very  carefully  before  it,  first,  takes  this 
power  away  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  Congress  has  never 
done  heretofore,  and,  second,  consider 
the  seriousness  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a  precedent  before  It  does  so. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  committee. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  If  we 
should  eliminate  any  power  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
national  Interest  to  continue  assistance 
under  certain  circimistances. 

We  had  a  discussion,  amongst  others, 
with  our  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Frank  CoflBn.  with  respect  to  the  basic 
policy  Involved.  He  thinks  this  would  be 
a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  If 
we  should  make  it  necessary  to  suspend 
assistance  after  there  had  been  an  ex- 
propriation without  due  compensation. 
The  problem  Is  one  of  the  aspects  of 
foreign  policy. 

This  approach  to  procedure  may  be 
made  not  only  by  the  country  concerned 
but  by  any  governmental  agency  thereof, 
and  an  expropriation  might  well  be 
made  by  a  subdivision  of  some  country  of 
great  Importance  to  us  for  strategic  or 
economic  or  military  reasons.  In  view 
of  other  foreign  policy  considerations.  If 
the  President  could  not  waive  the  limita- 
tion provided  by  this  section.  I  think  we 
might  well  harm  our  national  interest. 

In  my  opinion,  the  expression  of  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  expropriation  is  adequately 
protected  in  this  provision.  I  was  fa- 
vorable myself  to  making  It  retroactive 
to  the  1st  of  January,  and  I  think  that 
Is  something  the  President  can  live  with. 
This  Is  a  case  where  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  not  only  is 
entitled  to  but  should  receive  some  dis- 
cretion. This  Is  far  more  Important 
than  that  we  should  give  him  that  same 


discretion  with  respect  to  aiding  Com- 
munist-controlled or  Communist-domi- 
nated countries.  I  think  we  should  vote 
down  this  amendment  and  accept  the 
fact  that  this  basic  provision  is  going  to 
be  of  great  value  to  our  country,  past  or 
pre«?nt,  with  respect  to  these  cases  of 
expropriation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  We  must  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  we  are  carrying  on  foreign  aid  just 
to  help  other  people.  Rather,  this  pro- 
gram is  primarily  to  help  the  United 
States,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for 
us  to  take  action  which  may  make  us 
feel  better  by  getting  rid  of  some  of  our 
adrenalin  in  proper  indignation  over  the 
behavior  of  some  people  or  some  local 
authorities  in  another  country,  if  in 
doing  so  we  Injure  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  believe  we  must  keep  some 
flexibility  In  the  hands  of  the  President. 
We  only  have  one  President  at  a  time, 
and  our  Constitution  puts  direction  of 
our  foreign  relations  In  his  hands.  It 
seems  to  me.  we  would  run  the  danger 
of  Injuring  our  own  interests,  if  we  take 
such  drastic  action  as  to  allow  no  escap>e 
clause  or  discretion  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  In  the  exercise 
of  the  responsibility  with  which  he  Is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  In  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  I  understand  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  if  a  subdivi- 
sion of  a  friendly  country  became  Com- 
munist controlled,  it  could.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  expropriate  and 
terminate  automatically  our  assistance 
to  that  friendly  country.  In  other 
words,  if  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  we 
are  giving  a  weapon  to  the  Commiinlsts; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  situa- 
tion Is  complicated  enough  without  as- 
suming that  there  is  a  Communist  ele- 
ment involved  here.  The  power  to  ex- 
propriate is  an  appropriate  even  though 
a  not  popular  power  of  government, 
whether  it  is  Communist  controlled  gov- 
ernment or  not  that  we  are  talking  about. 
We  can  do  nothing  about  it.  The  ques- 
tion is:  Under  what  conditions  can  we 
demand  just  comt>ensation  and  under 
what  conditions  should  we  refuse  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  that  coun- 
try? I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  question  of 
Communist  control. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  It  is  possible;  is  It  not? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, but  I  do  not  think  particularly  we 
need  to  hypothesize  that. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania    Is    correct    in    his 
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statement,  which  is  specifically  the  case 
in  Brazil  today  where  expropriation  has 
been  made  by  a  province  or  a  state. 
This  amendment  would  terminate  all 
assistance  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  as  a  result  of  such  action. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  emo- 
tion  that   is  being  shown   among  the 
members  of  this  committee.    I  know  how 
sincere  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
and  I  know  how  deep  is  the  resentment 
among  all   the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee over  the  imlawful  confiscation  of 
American   properties.    In   reference   to 
the  seizure  of  American  property  in  other 
lands,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
worked  for  a  long  time  adequately  to 
express  our  indignation  and  to  provide 
the  proper  method  of  recourse  in  the 
proper  language.    The  gentleman  from 
Indiana   [Mr.  Adair]   worked  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gal- 
lagher] and  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  McDowell],  for  several  days 
trying  to  find  the  proper  language.    Now 
you  want  to  change  it.  and  even  though 
your  intentions  are  good  and  your  ob- 
jectives meritorious  you  are  suggesting 
a  change  in  language  that  does  that 
which  I  think  you  do  not  wish  to  do.    It 
is    not    easy    to    write    in    the    proper 
language  in  the  Committes  of  the  Whole. 
Under   the   language   proposed   in   the 
amendment,  for  the  first  time  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of.  you  take  away 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
Think  about  it.    Under  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  if  it  is 
adopted,    if    tomorrow   in   Cuba    there 
should  be  a  new  and  friendly  govern- 
ment, and  if  the  new  government  wished 
to  be  given  time  to  restore  properties 
that  had  been  taken  away  from  Ameri- 
cans, the  President  would  be  powerless 
to    extend    that    new   government    the 
needed  additional  time.    If  you  adopt 
this  amendment,  you  are  doing  the  very 
thing   that  you  wish  not  to  do.    You 
are  giving  a  power  to  the  Commimists 
that  they  do  not  possess.    You  are  giving 
that  power  to  the  Communists  by  tying 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  his  judgment  when  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  national  in- 
terest, must  be  done  immediately,  or  the 
moment   of   advantageous    opportunity 
has  been  lost  forever. 

I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that 
one  always  can  have  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
always  thought  that  when  a  man  has 
achieved  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  he  is  giving  the  very  best  in  him 
according  to  knowledge,  and  according 
to  his  ability,  because  all  that  is  ahead 
of  him  is  his  place  in  history.  I  shall 
continue  in  that  faith.  During  the  ad- 
ministrations of  President  Truman 
Pi-esident  Eisenhower,  and  President 
Kennedy,  I  always  voted  to  give  the 
President  the  full  power  to  exercise  his 
judgment  in  foreign  affairs  and  to  do  or 
refrain  from  doing  that  which  in  his 
judgment  was  or  was  not  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  acknowledge  that  we  want  to  protect 
American  property  in  other  lands  from 
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unlawful  and  ruthless  seizure.  That  Is 
the  common  purpose  of  the  President 
and  of  the  Congress.  Let  us  not  be 
carried  by  emotion  into  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  which  well  could  defeat 
the  very  end  we  seek  by  taking  from  the 
President  the  power  over  foreign  affairs 
given  him  by  the  Constitution  and  thus 
destroying  that  measure  of  flexibility  in- 
visioned  by  the  makers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion as  necessary  for  the  effecting  of 
worthy  and  desired  ends. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated  almost 
unanimously. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  brought  out 
in  the  debate  that  during  the  committee 
consideration  of  the  bill  the  amendment 
now  before  the  House  held  up  the  mark- 
up for  several  days.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  were  ap- 
pointed to  work  out  proper  language. 
The  language  brought  back  to  the  com- 
mittee was  voted  by  the  full  committee 
during  the  markup,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  each  reserved  the  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

The  amendment  would  strike  out  the 
language  "unless  the  President  deter- 
mines such  SI  .spension  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  national  interest."  It  strikes 
out  the  additional  power  granted  the 
President  to  make  this  act  of  determina- 
tion. 

It  was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that 
a  tiny  state  of  some  large  nation  could 
go  Communist  and  bring  this  prohibition 
into  effect.    It  could  do  more  than  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  some  tribcd  chief 
or  some  subruler  of  some  tiny  state  in 
a  large  nation  who  wanted  to  overthrow 
a  government  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  would  be  able  to  force  us  to  cut 
off  aid  to  a  friendly  country  without  this 
discretionary  authority  in  the  President 

I  think  the  President  deserves  these 
powers  and  must  have  them  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
the  dangerous  world  in  which  we  are 
living  today.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
abuse  of  this  authority  by  the  President. 
He  is  going  to  be  In  there  protecting  the 
property  of  American  flrms,  he  is  going 
to  be  in  there  to  get  a  fair  return  on  the 
property  of  any  American  company 
seized  by  a  foreign  nation. 

The  President  needs  this  power.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
clause  "and  such  suspension  shall  con- 
tinue until  he  is  satisfied  that  proper 
steps  are  being  taken"  is  sUll  left  in  the 
bill.  Does  not  this  give  the  President 
adequate  authority?  I  do  not  know 
what  "appropriate  steps"  means.  The 
President  might  very  well  think  that  if 
Mr.  Goulart,  the  President  of  Brazil, 
should  write  him  a  letter  saying  that 
they  are  starting  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  returning  this  property,  would  think 


that  constituted  "appropriate  steps"  and 
the  President  then  would  not  have  to 
suspend  all  aid  to  Brazil.  The  President 
still  has  some  authority. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  away 
all  of  the  authority  of  the  President  by 
a  long  shot. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  had 
better  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
about  the  provisions  of  his  amendment. 
I  feel  It  does  take  away  authority. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  point  out  first, 
in  answer  to  those  who  have  expressed 
concern  over  this  being  too  restrictive, 
that  this  provision  still  remains  In  the 
law: 

Such  country  faUs  within  a  reaaonable 
time,  not  more  than  6  months,  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tions. 

And  SO  forth.  If  that  Is  not  flexible. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  is.  If 
a  country  cannot  begin  to  do  something 
in  6  months,  then  it  will  not  do  it  in  6 
years. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Suppose  a  sitiiation  rose 
where  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  the 
State  of  Minnesota  should  take  property 
that  Is  owned  by  a  foreign  concern. 
Would  we  want  that  country  to  be  able 
to  call  in  all  the  American  gold  to  which 
It  has  a  claim?  Sometimes  It  takes  2 
or  3  years  of  litigation  to  wind  up  these 
seizures  or  expropriations,  or  in  the  case 
of  land  taken  by  eminent  domain,  or 
other  procedures.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  restricting  without  justificaUon  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  handle  our 
foreign  relations  in  a  way  that  will  be 
best  for  our  coimtry. 

The  language  now  in  the  bill  makes 
it  perfectly  clear.  We  do  not  want  to 
injure  our  own  national  interests. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
new my  statement  that  this  would  tie 
the  Presidents  hands. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  amendment.  Let  me  make  It 
crystal  clear,  however,  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  authorizaUon  bill  and  that  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment is  in  no  way  based  on  a  desire  to 
hamstring  the  President  in  his  capacity 
as  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  affairs. 

By  this  amendment,  we  are  merely 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  nation's  accept- 
ance of  our  assistance.  We  are  concisely 
saying  to  the  recipient  nations  that  if 
they  choose  to  confiscate  American- 
owned  property  without  just  compensa- 
tion, they  will  see  an  end  to  our  aid  at 
the  end  of  6  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  primarily  to  pro- 
vide economic  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  this  hemisphere  and  to 
the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
and  Asia. 
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Our  experience  hi  Kurope  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  Importance  of  private 
investment  in  accelerating  the  aims  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  no  de- 
bate among  lis  as  to  the  importance  of 
private  American  enterprise  and  of  simi- 
lar firms  In  other  lands  In  achieving  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  development  as- 
sistance programs.  President  Kennedy, 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  March 
14.  1961.  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  stated,  and  I  quote: 

Private  enterprise's  most  important  role 
win  be  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
healthy  and  responsible  private  enterprise 
within  the  Latin  American  nations  •  •  • 
and.  of  course,  the  continued  inflow  of  pri- 
vate capital  will  continue  to  serve  as  an  im- 
portant stlmuliis.' 

This  view  was  expanded  upon  by  the 
President  when  he  stated,  and  again  I 
quote: 

It  Is  lmf>osslble  for  us,  of  course,  to  supply 
the  funds  which  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  They  must 
come  through  private  soiutses.  If  local  capi- 
tal and  American  capital  dry  up,  then  all 
our  hopes  of  a  decade  of  development  in 
Latin  America  will  be  gone.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  Department 
is  also  on  record  as  endorsing  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Ball,  In  an  address  to  the 
Business  Council  at  Hot  Springs.  Va.. 
said,  and  I  quote : 

Expropriation  frequently  Involves  the  di- 
version of  resources  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nations  we  are  assisting.  In  many 
cases  it  means  the  transfer  of  property  from 
competent  private  hands  to  governments 
that  lack  the  managerial  skill  to  provide 
efflclent  administration.  By  tending  to  spoil 
the  climate  for  private  Investment  it  may 
deprive  a  developing  nation  of  the  Inflow  of 
needed  capital  that  might  otherwise  be 
available.  As  a  matter  of  Oovemment  policy 
we  feel  obligated  to  make  known  to  the  lees- 
developed  nations  oiu*  views  on  the  disadvan- 
tages  inherent   In  expropriation.   •    •    • 

Let  me  be  quite  precise  at  this  point.  We 
do  not  wish  to  discourage  developing  coun- 
tries from  adopting  such  measures  as  re- 
quirements for  labor  standards,  systems  of 
social  security,  progressive  taxation,  and  the 
regulation  of  utilities.  These  are  all  fa- 
miliar features  of  the  American  economic 
scene  and  we  cannot  disown  them  when 
they  appear  in  an  unfamiliar  envlroiunent. 
In  fact,  within  linxlts  appropriate  to  their 
economic  strength,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the 
developing  nations  adopt  sound  and  pro- 
gressive tax  and  labor  laws  and  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  assure  an  increased  sense 
of  social  Justice  and  a  broader  base  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  fruits  of  economic  prog- 
ress. 

But  when  such  measures  are.  in  fact  or 
In  form,  applied  so  as  to  discriminate 
against,  and  harass,  foreign  business  enter- 
prise, they  can  amount  to  what  has  been 
often  called  creeping  expropriation.  When 
this  occurs,  the  U.S.  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  make  its  views  known  to  the  gov- 
ernments Involved  In  no  uncertain 
terms.  •  •  • 

If,  in  the  face  of  American  advice  a  gov- 
ernment proceeds  with  expropriation.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  fuD  dlplomaUc  re- 
sources of  the  U5.  Goverzmient  wlU  be  made 


available  to  see  that  fair  treatment  Is  ac- 
corded to  the  Amn-lcan  business  involved.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  excerpts  I  have  just 
cited  from  Secretary  Ball's  address  in- 
dicate that  the  State  Department  is  well 
aware  that  our  foreign  assistance  efforts 
will  be  dissipated  unless  expropriation, 
including  "creeping  expropriation"  Is 
thwarted.  There  is  no  justification  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  assist  countries  who  continue  a  course 
of  action  detrimental  to  themselves  and 
to  our  own  economy. 

In  spite  of  the  reassuring  statement  of 
policy,  the  Secretary  believes  that  the 
Congress  should  not  enact  legislation 
that  would  make  it  clear  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  expropriation,  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation, 
must  result  In  the  suspension  of  U.S. 
assistance.  In  this  same  address  the 
Secretary  said,  and  again  I  quote: 

After  all,  what  we  find  most  attractive 
about  the  economic  system  that  has  evblved 
in  America  is  that  it  preserves  a  substantial 
element  of  free  choice  for  the  individual  in 
the  conduct  of  his  economic  life.  It  Is  thiis 
consistent  with  the  political  principles  on 
which  we  have  organized  our  Government. 

Our  very  emphasis  on  the  right  to  choose, 
it  seems  to  me,  precludes  us  from  seeking  to 
coerce  any  country  Into  adopting  an  eco- 
nomic system  of  our  choosing  against  its 
own  free  will. 

For  this  reason,  the  State  Department  has 
consistently  opposed  legislative  proposals  for 
automatic  retaliation,  by  denial  of  aid,  for 
example,  against  economic  policies  abroad 
that  are  Inconsistent  with  our  own  notions 
of  free  enterprise.  Such  policies  smack  too 
much  of  gunboat  diplomacy  to  be  useful  In 
today's  more  complicated  world.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Investments  are 
guaranteed  in  one  form  or  another  by 
U.S.  taxpayers,  expropriation  results  in 
a  direct  loss  to  our  Government  and 
hence  reduces  our  ability  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  nations  who  respect  the 
rights  of  private  property. 

The  Congress  in  Public  Law  400,  82d 
Congress,  stressed  the  role  of  private 
Investment  in  achieving  the  aims  of  our 
mutual  security  and  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  insert 
excerpts  from  section  514  of  that  act 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

(b)  To  accomplish  the  pvupose  of  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  under 
the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  co- 
operating with  private  business  groups  and 
governmental  agencies  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  shaU  encourage  a  greater  participa- 
tion by  private  capital  in  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram and  shall  develop  broad  criteria  to 
facUltate  such  participation,  including  prog- 
ress consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act   for   International  Development. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
in  cooperation  with  such  groups  and  agen- 
cies (including  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development),  conduct 
a  thorough  study  of  the  legal  and  other 
impediments,  foreign  and  local,  to  private 
investment  abroad  and  the  methods  and 
means  whereby  those  impediments  can  be 
removed  or  decreased  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations thereon  to  the  Director  lor 
Mutual  Security. 


(d)  The  Department  of  State,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies  of  the  Ooreriunent 
concerned  with  private  Investment  abroad, 
and  taking  Into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  described  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  accelerate  a  pro- 
gram of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce 
and  trade,  or  other  temporary  arrangements 
where  more  suitable  or  expeditious,  which 
shall  Include  provisions  to  encoxirage  and 
facilitate  the  flow  of  private  Investment  to 
countries  participating  in  programs  under 
this  act. 

(e)  The  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, taking  into  account  the  study  and 
recommendations  described  In  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  shall  enco\irage  and  fa- 
cilitate a  greater  participation  by  private 
Industrial  groups  or  agencies  in  private  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Administration,  and 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Mutual  Sectu-ity  Agency, 
find  and  draw  the  attention  of  private  en- 
terprise to  opportunities  for  Investment  and 
development  In  underdeveloped  areas.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  during  the 
years  following  World  War  n  the  United 
States — under  both  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican administrations — has  been  most 
generous  in  furnishing  financial  aid. 
many  nations  have  sought  to  obtain  a 
larger  measure  of  control  over  the  deter- 
mination of  projects  and  allocation  of 
funds  by  insuring  their  administration 
by  a  multilateral  organization.  These 
proposals  stem  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  nations  recently  attaining  inde- 
pendence incorrectly  associate  our  pub- 
lic and  private  activities  with  a  colonial 
imperialist  approach. 

Many  debates  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
have  been  concerned  with  the  creation 
of  a  multilateral  development  fund. 
One  suggestion  popularly  described  as 
SUNFED— Special  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Economic  Development — ^has  been  a 
rectirrlng  item  on  its  agenda. 

At  Geneva  during  the  summer  of  1957, 
Dr.  Neil  Jaoohy,  the  then  UJ3.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U.N.,  declared  that  bi- 
lateral programs  in  a  conducive  climate 
would  accomplish  far  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  leave  to  Insert 
the  following  pertinent  excerpt  from  I^. 
Jacoby's  statement  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

We  now  have  before  us  the  final  and  sup- 
plementary reports  of  the  ad  hoc  ccnnmittee 
on  SUNFED.  A  majority  of  nations  whose 
replies  were  analyzed  in  the  reports  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  support  the  establishment 
of  SUNFED  in  principle.  We  have  noted, 
however,  extremely  few  promises  of  financial 
support.  Of  those  that  have  been  made,  many 
are  conditional  upon  the  participation  of 
the  major  industrial  countries.  Even  if 
these  promises  of  support  were  fulfilled,  what 
would  they  amount  to  In  the  aggregate? 
The  prospect  is  that  the  assets  of  the  fund 
would  consist  of  a  few  million  dollars  In  the 
form  of  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  cur- 
rencies, and.  possibly,  some  contributions  in 
goods  and  services.  Is  it  reasonable  that  a 
new  International  financing  agency,  charged 
with  gigantic  tasks,  should  be  established 
with  such  pitifully  meager  resources?     Can 
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we  pass  lightly  over  all  that  Is  being  done  by 
private  investors,  by  international  lending 
agencies,  and  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  through  bilateral  programs  to  di- 
rect billions  of  dollars  into  economic  devel- 
opment? In  view  of  the  vast  scale  of  present 
international  development  financing,  how 
can  it  be  malntsiined  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Liliputian  SUNFED  is  the  nostrum 
which  will  obliterate  poverty  among  mil- 
lions of  people  in  large  parts  of  the  world? 
So  to  believe  is  surely  to  turn  from  reality 
to  magic. 

It  has  been  said  that.  If  the  United  Na- 
tions should  fall  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  establishment  of  SUNFED,  its  authority 
with  the  peoples  of  the  world  would  suffer 
and  its  moral  credit  would  be  threatened 
with  exhaustion.  In  our  considered  Judg- 
ment, Mr.  President,  it  is  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us  that  would  have 
this  effect.  To  set  up  a  SUNFED  at  this 
time  with  so  little  prospect  of  appreciable 
financial  support,  with  so  many  issues  un- 
resolved relating  to  the  purposes  it  should 
serve  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
operate,  would  be  to  doom  it  to  failure  from 
the  outset.  The  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  Netherlands  has  ventured  the 
opinion  that  if  such  an  institution  were 
established  at  this  time,  other  countries  in- 
cluding my  own,  without  whose  contribu- 
tions SUNFED  would  lack  resources  to  un- 
dertake a  significant  volume  of  operations, 
would  soon  become  participants.  Speaking 
for  my  own  country,  Mr.  President,  I  see 
nothing  to  warrant  this  opinion.  Indeed,  if 
I  correctly  assess  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  and  of  our  Congress,  action  to  create 
SUNFED  now  without  U.S.  participation 
would  more  probably  deter  than  attract 
subsequent  participation.'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  1952,  no  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  United  Nations 
openly  supported  the  proposition  that 
a  nation's  sovereign  rights  over  natural 
resources  included  the  privilege  to  na- 
tionalize private  property  without  real- 
istic and  adequate  compensation.  How- 
ever, a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1952  which  directed  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  draft  appropriate  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  and  to  their  inherent  control 
over  their  natural  resources,  including 
the  right  to  expropriate  private  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  all  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  this  proposal,  I  ask 
leave  to  include  excerpts  from  the  oflflcial 
record  of  the  18th  session  of  the  Himian 
Rights  Commission  meeting  in  New  York 
diiring  the  early  months  of  1954  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

PART    n. ^INCLUSION     Or    AN     ARTICLK    ON    TH« 

RIGHT   OF   PROPERTT   IN  THI   DRAIT  COVENANT 
ON  ECONOMIC,   SOCIAL,   AND  CTJLTUKAL  BIGHTS 

40.  The  Commission  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
right  of  property  in  the  draft  covenant  on 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  from 
the  413th  to  the  418th  meetings  (E/CN. 
4/SR.413-418) .  At  Its  seventh  session  (1951) 
the  Commission  has  decided  not  to  include 
"at  this  time"  an  article  on  the  right  to 
property.  At  the  eighth  session  (1962)  the 
debate  on  a  draft  article  proposed  by  France 
was  adjourned  and  the  Commission  did  not 
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take  up  the  question  during  the  ninth  ses- 
sion (1963).  At  the  10th  session  the  repre- 
sentative of  France  withdrew  his  proposal 
(E/2447.  annex  n,  section  A)  and  discussion 
centered  on  proposals  to  Incorporate  into 
the  draft  covenant  a  text  based  on  the  cor- 
responding article  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  No  member  of  the 
Commission  expressed  opposition  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  Inclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
right  of  property.  However,  the  Commission 
failed  to  adopt  a  unified  text.  Realizing  the 
difficulty  of  drafting  an  article  that  would 
command  the  support  of  the  majority,  the 
Commission  adjourned  consideration  of  the 
question  sine  die  (see  par.  71  below). 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  of  America 

41.  The  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  proposed  a  draft  article  (E/CN.4/ 
L.313)  with  the  same  wording  as  article  17 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  As  later  revised  (E/CN.4/L.313/ 
Rev.  1)  to  include  the  phraseology  used  to 
introduce  various  articles  in  the  draft  cove- 
nant on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights, 
the  article  read  as  follows : 

"The  state  parties  to  this  covenant  recog- 
nize that: 

"1.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property 
alone  as  well  as  in  association  with  others. 

"2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  property." 

42.  In  support  of  this  prop>osal,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  were  precedents  for 
incorporating  in  the  covenant  the  text  of 
articles  taken  from  the  declaration  (speci- 
fically article  11  recognizing  the  right  of 
everyone  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
housing)  and  it  was  argued  that,  being 
broadly  drafted  and  compatible  with  all  the 
legal  systems,  the  text  had  the  best  chance 
of  commanding  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Commission.  Any  attempt  to  be  more 
elaborate  and  precise  would  likely  accen- 
tuate the  differences  of  views  regarding 
property  rights  embodied  in  the  social  and 
political  systems  of  various  states,  thus 
making  any  agreement  on  the  subject  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Amendments  to  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

43.  The  proposal  did  not  satisfy  a  number 
of  members,  who  felt  that  the  more  ample 
and  definitive  text  on  the  lines  of  that  pro- 
posed by  the  representative  of  France  was 
required. 

44.  The  representatives  of  Egypt,  India, 
and  Lebanon  introduced  a  series  of  amend- 
ments (E/CN.4/L.316)  to  the  U.S.  proposal 
which  incorporated  certain  features  of  the 
draft  article  of  France.  The  amendments 
(in  Italic)  would  have  altered  the  VS.  text 
to  read  as  follows : 

"1.  The  states  parties  to  this  covenant 
undertake  to  respect  the  right  of  everyone 
to  own  property  alone  as  well  as  in  associa- 
tion with  others. 

"2.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  the  property  is 
owned. 

"3.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  property. 

"4.  Expropriation  may  not  take  place  ex- 
cept for  considerations  of  public  necessity 
or  utility  as  defined  by  law  and  subject  to 
such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed." 

45.  Members  who  supported  these  amend- 
ments insisted  that,  while  they  agreed  with 
the  declaration  article,  it  was  also  necessary 
to  emphasize  the  duty  of  States  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  in  respect  of  this  right,  to 
take  Into  account  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  States  in  the  matter  of  property  rights, 
and  to  recognize  that  factors  of  public  ne- 
cessity or  utility  should  govern  expropria- 
tion with  provision  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation. 


46.  Some  members  felt  that  while  the 
amendments  of  Egypt,  India,  and  Lebanon 
correctly  admitted  the  claims  of  domestic 
Jurisdiction,  they  did  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nize the  criteria  of  reasonableness  and  Jus- 
tice, of  general  international  acceptance, 
which  should  limit  such  claims.  The  repre- 
senutive  of  the  United  States  of  America 
proposed  that  the  second  paragraph  of  that 
amendment  be  changed  to  read  (E/CN  4/ 
L.318)  : 

"The  right  shall  be  subject  to  such  reason- 
able restrictions  and  regulations  as  may  be 
imposed  by  law  of  general  application  In  the 
public  interest." 

47.  The  discussion  on  expropriation 
showed  a  marked  difference  of  views  among 
the  members.  Some  felt  that  the  Implied 
references  to  it  in  paragraph  2  of  the  amend- 
ments of  Egjrpt,  India,  and  Lebanon,  and  in 
paragraph  2  of  the  U.S.  proposal  were  suffi- 
cient. There  was  also  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  in  case  of  expropriation.  While  some 
agreed  with  the  Joint  sponsors  that  the  com- 
pensation prescribed  might  under  exception- 
al circumstances  be  nominal,  others  held 
that  compensation  should  In  all  cases  be  fair. 
Just,  or  equitable. 

48.  Some  members  thought  that  the  word 
"arbitrarily"  in  the  VS.  proposal  was  too 
vague  and  carried  no  precise  connotation, 
especially  in  international  law.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Philippines  proposed 
(E/CN.4/L.314)  that  the  words  "or  unlaw- 
fully" should  be  added  after  "arbitrarily." 
The  representative  of  Poland  felt  that  the 
Philippine  amendment  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  read  (E/CN.4/L.319)  :  "No  one  shall 
be  arbitrarUy,  that  Is  to  say,  unlawfully,  de- 
prived of  his  property." 

49.  Some  members  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  limiting  the  right  of  prop- 
perty  in  relation  to  the  public  Interest,  safety 
and  morals,  the  general  welfare,  public  or- 
der, and  social  progress.  To  this  end  the 
representatives  of  Chile  and  Uruguay  pro- 
posed (E /CN.4/L.317)  that  the  right  of  prop- 
perty  be  "subject  to  such  llmiUtlons  as  the 
public  interest  and  social  progress  required." 

Alternative  proposal  by  Chile 
60.  The  representative  of  ChUe  considered 
that  the  best  way  to  formulate  the  proposed 
article  was  to  repeat  the  text  of  article  23  of 
the  Inter-American  Declaration  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  adopted  at  Bogota  in 
1948.  He  based  his  view  on  the  fact  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  Commission's  task 
to  indicate  not  the  limits  within  which  this 
right  should  enjoy  international  protection, 
since  that  necessarily  depended  on  the  poli- 
tical system  in  force  in  each  country,  but 
the  scope  which  should  be  given  to  the  right 
of  property  in  order  to  make  It  a  human 
right,  and,  as  such,  fundamental  and  in- 
alienable. 

51.  The  text  of  the  alternative  proposal  of 
ChUe  was  as  follows  (E/CN.4/L.320/Corr.l)  : 
"Every  person  has  a  right  to  own  such  pri- 
vate property,  as  meets  the  essential  needs  of 
decent  living  and  helps  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  of  the  home." 

The  text  proposed  by  the  subcommittee 
62.  In  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  various 
points  of  view,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposals 
and  amendments  were  asked  (E/CN.4/8R.- 
418)  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  working 
group  or  subcommittee  to  try  to  agree,  if 
possible,  on  a  single  text.  The  subcommit- 
tee consisting  of  the  representatives  of  Chile, 
Egypt.  India,  Lebanon,  the  Philippines.  Po- 
land, the  United  States  of  America  and  Uru- 
guay, submitted  the  following  text  (E/CN.- 
4/L.321): 

"1.  The  states  parties  to  this  covenant  un- 
dertake to  respect  the  right  of  everyone  to 


own  property  alone  as  ^rell  as  tn  assoctatlon 
with  others.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to 
such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  Im- 
posed by  law  In  the  public  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  social  progresB  In  the  country  con- 
cerned. 

"2.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop- 
erty without  due  proceas  of  law.  Expropria- 
tion may  take  place  only  for  considerations 
of  public  necessity  or  utility  as  defined  by 
law  and  subject  to  such  compensation  as 
may  be  prescribed." 

53.  This  text  was  adopted  in  the  subcom- 
mittee by  6  votes  to  1,  with  2  abstentions. 
Some  members  however  reserved  their  right 
to  reintroduce  their  proposals  and  amend- 
ments in  the  Commission. 

64.  Amendments  were  proposed  to  the  text 
of  the  subcommittee  by  the  representatives 
of  France  (E/CN.4/L.3a2)  and  the  United 
States,  of  America  (E/CN4/L.S23).  The 
United  States  proposed  that  the  light  of 
property  should  be  subject  to  such  "reason- 
able" limitations  as  are  Imposed  by  law  in 
the  public  interest,  etc.;  that  no  one  should 
be  "arbitrarUy"  deprived  of  his  property; 
and  that  "just"  comfwnsation  should  be  paid 
in  case  of  expropriation.  The  representative 
of  France  wanted  to  define  compensation 
as  that  "prescribed  by  ths  law  and  by  the 
general  principles  of  international  law." 

55.  The  word  "reasonable"  was  considered 
by  some  members  as  providing  an  intema- 
Uonal  standard  without  which  there  could 
be  no  International  protection  of  the  right 
of  property,  and  reference  was  made,  in  this 
connection,  to  the  use  of  the  term  "unrea- 
sonable" in  article  23  of  the  draft  covenant 
on  civil  and  political  rights.  Other  members 
maintained  that  the  vague  word  "reasonable" 
would  weaken  the  text  and  might  lead  to 
interference  In  the  activities  of  States  In 
the  name  of  alleged  international  standards. 

56.  The  expression  "due  process  of  law" 
was  claimed  by  some  members  to  have  a  par- 
ticular meaning  only  In  certain  countries 
where  It  covered  both  substantive  and  proce- 
dural aspects.  Whatever  special  meaning  the 
Commission  might  wish  to  give  to  It  might 
not  be  universally  accepted.  In  any  case, 
laws  enacted  by  proper  procedures  might 
nevertheless  be  arbitrary  and,  therefore,  the 
use  of  the  word  "arbitrarUy"  was  to  be 
preferred,  especially  since  It  had  been  used 
both  in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  In  the 
draft  covenant  on  dvll  and  political  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  repeated  that 
the  word  "arbitrarUy"  defied  definition  and 
carried  no  legal  connotation  unless  It  was 
synonymous  with  "unlawfuUy." 

57.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  Idea  of 
"just  compensation"  was  already  included 
in  the  concept  of  "due  process  of  law,"  but  If 
there  was  to  be  a  reference  to  expropriation 
and  comjjensatlon  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide specifically  that  oampensatlon  should 
be  Just.  Other  members  maaitained  that 
the  word  "Just"  was  open  to  conflicting  in- 
terpretations since  it  had  no  generally  ac- 
cepted international  connotation, 

68.  The  formula  that  compensation  should 
be  as  "prescribed  by  the  law  and  by  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  law"  was  pre- 
ferred by  some  members  as  the  better  way  to 
obviate  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  conflict 
of  laws.  While  domestic  laws  would  ordi- 
narily apply  to  all  persons  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  state.  aUens  would  In  addition 
enjoy  the  protection  of  international  law. 
Aside  from  a  feeling  that  the  term  "general 
principles  of  international  law"  was  not  suf- 
ficiently precise,  other  members  thought  that 
those  words  might  affect  article  1.  paragraph 
3,  of  the  draft  covenant  relating  to  the  per- 
manent sovereignty  of  peoples  over  Uxeix 
natural  wealth  and  resources. 

69.  Several  members  were  opposed  to  the 
inclusion  of  any  reference  to  compensation. 


feeling  that  it  was  unnecessary,  because  it 
was  set  forth  in  paragraph  2  of  the  draft 
article  that  expropriation  should  take  place 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  a  state  might  provide  in  Its  law  all  the 
provisions  under  which  expropriation  could 
be  carried  out.  Some  expressed  the  view  that 
the  general  limitations  clause;  I.e.,  article  4 
of  the  draft  convenant  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights,  would  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  the  right  at 
property. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission 

60.  The  Commission  voted  first  on  the  text 
submitted  by  the  subcommittee  together 
with  amendments  thereto  (E/CN.4/SR.418). 

61.  Paragraph  1:  The  subcommittee's  text 
read  as  follows: 

"The  states  parties  to  this  covenant  under- 
take to  respect  the  right  of  everyone  to  own 
property  alone  as  well  as  in  association  with 
others.  This  right  shall  be  subject  to  such 
limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  imposed 
by  law  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  social  progress  in  the  country  con- 
cerned." 

62.  The  first  sentence  was  adopted  by  17 
votes  to  none,  with  1  abstention. 

63.  The  amendment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (E/CN.4/L323)  to  Insert  the  word 
"reasonable"  between  the  words  "such"  and 
"limitations"  in  the  second  sentence  was 
rejected  by  7  votes  to  6,  with  5  abstentions. 

64.  The  original  text  of  the  first  paragraph 
was  adopted  by  9  votes  to  1,  with  8  absten- 
tions. 

65.  Paragraph  2:  The  subcommittee's  text 
read  as  follows: 

"No  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Expropriation 
may  take  place  only  for  considerations  of 
public  necessity  or  utility  as  defined  by  law 
and  subject  to  such  compensation  as  may 
be  prescribed." 

66.  The  amendment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (E/CN.4/L.323)  to  replace  In  the 
first  sentence  the  words  "without  due  process 
of  law"  by  the  word  "arbitrarUy",  to  be  in- 
serted before  the  word  "deprived",  was  re- 
jected by  9  votes  to  6,  with  3  abstentions,  and 
the  original  text  of  the  first  sentence  was 
adopted  by  9  votes  to  3.  with  6  abstentions. 

67.  The  first  part  of  the  second  sentence, 
namely,  the  words  "Expropriation  may  take 
place  only  for  considerations  of  public  neces- 
sity or  utility  as  defined  by  law",  was  voted 
on  sef>arately  and  adopted  by  12  votes  to  1, 
with  5  abstentions. 

68.  To  the  rest  of  the  second  sentence  there 
were  two  amendments  submitted  by  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
spectively. The  Commission  decided  by 
eight  votes  to  seven,  with  three  abstentions, 
to  vote  first  on  the  amendment  of  France 
(E/CN.4/L322)  which  was  to  replace  the 
words  "subject  to  such  compensation  as  may 
be  prescribed"  by  the  words  "and  subject  to 
the  compensation  prescribed  by  the  law  and 
by  the  general  principles  of  International 
law."  The  part  consisting  of  the  words  "and 
subject  to  the  compensation  prescribed  by 
the  law"  was  adopted  by  six  votes  to  three, 
with  nine  abstentions,  while  that  consisting 
of  the  words  "and  by  the  general  principles  of 
international  law"  was  rejected  by  eight  votes 
to  seven,  with  three  abstentions.  The  French 
amendment,  as  thus  truncated,  was  rejected 
by  8  Totes  to  none,  with  10  abstentions. 
The  amendment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (E/CN.4/X.S23)  to  replace  the  words 
"such  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed" 
by  the  words  "just  compensation"  was  re- 
jected by  seven  votes  to  six,  with  five  ab- 
stentions. 

68.  The  original  text  of  the  second  para- 
graph (see  par.  65  above)  was  adopted  by  six 
votes  to  five,  with  seven  abstentions. 


70.  The  text  as  a  wfeole:  No  amendments 
baring  been  adopted,  the  Commission  voted 
on  the  original  text  of  the  subcommittee  as 
a  whole  and  rejected  it  by  seven  votes  to  six, 
with  five  abstentions. 

71.  The  Commission  did  not  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  proposals  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Chile 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  as  It  adopted 
(E/CN.4/SR.418)  by  12  votes  to  2,  with  4  ab- 
stentions, a  motion  of  the  representative  of 
Uruguay  to  adjourn  sine  die  consideration  of 
the  question  of  the  inclxislon  of  an  article  on 
the  right  of  property  in  the  draft  covenant 
on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  cannot  be  fully  real- 
ized through  grants  or  loans  from  mul- 
tilateral organizations  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
by  help  from  our  own  taxpayers.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  demonstrated  through 
our  own  achievements  what  may  be  ac- 
complished through  private  enterprise 
operating  imder  the  guarantees  provided 
in  our  Constitution.  We  have  not  only 
provided  the  material  resources  to  win 
two  world  wars,  but  our  economy  has 
been  the  bulwark  for  the  reconstruction 
of  devastated  lands  throughout  the  world 
after  the  holocaust  of  World  War  I  and 
n.  This  exp>erience  cannot  be  mini- 
mized, and  it  is  diflcult  to  justify  any 
additional  funds  for  foreign  assistance 
to  those  coiintries  who  refuse  to  bene- 
fit from  our  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  compiled  a  list 
of  the  principal  properties  which  have 
been  expropriated  without  adequate 
compensation  to  the  former  owners  im- 
der Cuban  statutes  enacted  since  the 
overthrow  of  Pulgencio  Batista.  A  T»n- 
servative  evaluation  of  these  properties 
would  exceed  $1  billion.  If  these  funds 
had  been  invested  in  other  countries  or 
had  been  used  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  own  economy,  the  liltlmate 
result  would  have  contributed  to  the 
Federal  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  herewith  a 
tabulation  of  the  private  properties  that 
have  been  expropriated  by  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba. 

CUBA 

UjS.  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  and  citizens 
whose  properties  were  expropriated  wholly  or 
j>artly  under  agrarian  reform  law  of  June  3, 
1969: 

Compania  Canadera  Becerra  (King 
Ranch),  cattle  ranch. 

San  Andres  Ranch  (Sumner  Plngree  and 
family),  cattle  ranch. 

St.  Mark's  Land  Cattle  Co.  (Jack  Ever- 
hart) ,  cattle  ranch. 

All  sugarcane  lands  of  companies  operat- 
ing mills  (see  list  of  "Sugar  companies") . 

U.S.  afllillates  or  subsidiaries  expropriated 
by  law  851  of  July  6,  1960.  Resolution  1; 

Oompania  Cubana  de  Electrlcidad  (Cuban 
Kectrlc  Co.,  American  foreign  power) . 

Compania  Cubana  de  Telefonos  (Cuban 
Telephone  Co.,  I.T.  &  T.). 


">  "United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  Report  of  the  10th  Session,"  Economic 
and  Social  Couaail  Official  Records:  18th 
Session,  supplement  No.  7,  Feb.  2S-Apr.  16, 
1»54,  pp.  7-9. 
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Equlpos  Telefonleos  Standard  de  Cuba, 
8.A.  (I.T.  &  T.  Bubeldlary-manufactiiriiig- 
assamblers  telephone  components). 

Sinclair  Cuba  Oil  Co.,  SA.,  petroleum  stor- 
age facilities,  distribution  system. 

Bbso  Standard  Oil,  QJl.  (Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey) ,  petroleum  refinery,  storage  la- 
cilities,  distribution  system. 

Texas  Co.  (West  Indies)  Ltd.,  petroleum 
refinery,  storage  facilities,  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

Sugar  companies  (excludes  lands  national- 
ized by  agrarian  reform  law) : 

Atlantlca  del  Golfo  S-A. 

Baragua  Industrial  Corp. 

Central  Cunagua  S-A.  (American  Sugar 
Refining) . 

Central  Ermlta  SA. 

Cia,  Agrlcola  San  Sebastian  (Cuban-Amer- 
ican Sugar  Co.) . 

Cla.  Azucarera  Cespedes. 

Cia.  Azucarera  Soledad. 

Cla.  Central  Altagracla  of  West  Indies. 

Cla.  Cubana  S.A. 

Cla.  Azucarera  Vertlentes-Camaguey. 

Cuban  American  Sugar  Co. 

Cubcm  Trading  Co. 

Florida  Industrial  Corp.  of  New  York. 

Francisco  Sugar  Co. 

General  Sugar  Estates. 

Guantanamo  Sugar  Co. 

Macareno  Industrial  Corp.  of  New  York. 

Manatl  Sugar  Co. 

Miranda  Sugar  Sales  Co. 

New  Tulmucu  Sugar  Co. 

Punta  Alegre  Sugar  Co. 

United  Fruit  Co. 

Banks,  resolution  2 : 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

First   National  Bank  of  Boston. 

Resolution  3 : 

Burrus  Flour  Mills,  flour  milling. 

Reynolds  International  de  Cuba  SJi.,  re- 
gional office. 

Moore  Bvislness  Forms  de  Cuba,  business 
forms. 

West  Indies  Perlite  Manufacturing  Corp., 
building  materials. 

Manufactxirers  General  Electric  S-A.,  elec- 
trical supplies. 

Union  Light  Power  Co.  of  Cuba. 

Cia.  Antilante  de  Lanchajes  SJi. 

Petroleo  Cruz  Verde  S-A.,  petroleiun 
exploration. 

Cla.  Cubana  de  Mlnas  y  Mineralos  S.A., 
minerals. 

Bethlehem  Cuba  Iron  Mines  &  Co  Iron 
ore. 

Havana  Coal  Co.,  coal. 

Regla  Coal  &  Co..  of  Cuba  SA.,  coal. 

Consolidated  Development  Corp.,  petro- 
leum exploration. 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  petroleum  exploration. 

Kewanee  Inter-American  Oil  Co.,  petro- 
leimi  exploration. 

Cuban  Gulf  Oil  Co..  petroleum  explora- 
tion. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co..  petroleimi  explora- 
tion. 

ATESA  Drilling  Co. 
Exploration  Incorporated  Rayflex. 
Hallburton  Oil  Well  Cementing  Co. 
John  Bros.  Co. 

Productos   Shulton   de  Cuba.   S.A.,   toilet 

articles. 

Max  Factor  Co.,  cosmetics. 

Cuban  Nickel  Co..  8.A.,  Nickel  Processing 
Corp..  U.S.  Oovernment-ownsd  nlokel 
plants. 

Cuban  Air  Products  Corp.,  oxygsn  equip- 
ment. 

Orlentes  Products  Corp. 

Servlclos  d«  Oomas  Pioneer,  8.A.  (Pioneer 
Tire  Co. ) .  tire  recapping. 

Companla  Gas  Llquldo.  S.A.,  liquid  petro- 
leum gaa. 


Gas  Popular  de  Cuba.  8.A.,  liquid  petro- 
leiun gas. 

H.  D.  Rooeen  Co.,  S.A. 

Polyplasticoe  Industrlales,  SJL 

Stka  Industrlo-Quimica,  S.A. 

Home  Products  of  Cuba.  Inc. 

Pelson  Romsi  &  Cla. 

Armco  International  Corp.,  Iron  &  steel 
products. 

Mohawk  Iron  &  Steel  Corp.,  iron  ft  steel 
products. 

Fundicion   MacFarlane,   QJl.    (J.   MacFar- 
lane  and  Family) ,  foundry. 

Reynolds  Aliunlnum  Co.  of  Cuba,  aluml- 
niun  foil,  etc. 

Manufacturers    Kawneer    de    Cuba,    8.A. 
(The  Kawneer  Co.),  aliunlnum  prodxicts. 

Productos  de  Cobre  de  Cuba,  S.A.  (Phelps- 
Dodge  Corp.) ,  copper  wire. 

Ventanas  de  Carlbe  S.A.,  aliunlnum  win- 
dows. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  of  Cuba  SJl., 
paper  and  paper  products. 

Companla  Papelera  Flamingo  S.A.,  paper 
and  pap>er  products. 

Cuban  American  Metals  Distributors,  Inc. 

International  Carbon  &  Ink  S.A.,  paper. 

Industrlas  Metalicas  &  Electrlcas  S.A. 

Palm  Clothing  Co.,  clothing. 

Cla.  Nacional  de  Huatas  S.A. 

Elliot  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.  of  Cuba  S.A., 
textiles. 

Exquisite    Form    Brassiere    of    Cuba   SA., 
clothing. 

Tejidos  Nina  S.A.,  textiles. 

Fabricantes     de     Colchones     Americanos 
S~A.,  bedding. 

Cia.  Onlx  de  Cuba  S.A. 

Consolidated  Textile  Mills,  Inc.,  textiles. 

Arrocera  Texita  S.A.,  rice  mills. 

Cla.  de  Refresco  Canada  Dry  S.A.,  bever- 
ages. 

Pan  American  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  yeast. 

Cuba  Grapefruit,  Inc. 

Rancho  Products  Corp. 

Alquizar  Pineapple  Co..  Inc..  pineapple. 

General  Distributors  S.A. 

Supermercados  Eklon  S.A..  supermarket. 

P.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  merchandising. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  merchandising. 

Companla  de  Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Padre. 
railway. 

Hershey  Cuban  Railway  Co.  S.A.,  railway. 

Armour  &  Co.,  fertilizers. 

Cla.  de  Cemente  Cubana  Portland    (Lone 
Star  Cement  Co.) ,  cement  producer. 

Cla.  de  Vldrlc  Owens-Hllnols,  BJl.  (Owens- 
minoifl  Glass  Co.) ,  glass  containers. 

Continental  Can  Corp.,  metal  containers. 

Cla.  Goodrich  de  Cuba  (Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.).  rubber  tires. 

Firestone    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.    of    Cuba 
S.A.,  rubber  tires. 

Cia.  Embotelladera    Coca-Cola.   SJi...   bev- 
erages. 

Mlnlmax  Supermercados,  QJi..,   supermar- 
kets. 

Scherlng  Pharmaceuticals  of  Cuba,  phar- 
maceuticals. 

Abbott  Laboratories  de  Cuba,  pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

E.  R.  Squibb  it  Sons,  pharmaceuticals. 

Cuban  American  Line  Supply  Co. 

Insurance  companies : 

Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Cia.  de  Seguros  de  Ingenloe,  S.A. 

United  States  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  Insurance  Co. 

Commercial  Insurance  of  Newark,  N.J. 

The  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America. 

Johnson  &  Hlgglns,  S.A. 

Seguros  Frenkel  de  Cuba,  8.A. 

American  Insurance  Underwriter*  of  Cuba. 
8A. 

Occidental  life  Insurance  Oa 

Amerioan  Natkmal  Insurance  Oa 


The  Employer's  Fire  Insxirance. 

Firemen's  Insurance  Co.  of  Newark. 

Great  American  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hanover  Fire  Insxirance  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Maryland  Cas\ialty  Co. 

National  Union  Fire  of  Plttsbiirgh. 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford. 

Queen  Insurance  Co..  Ltd.,  of  America. 

siaint  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance. 

Security  Insvirance  Co.  of  New  Haven. 

The  Unity  Fire  &  General  Insurance. 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Eagle  Fire  Co.  of  New  York. 

American  Surety  Co. 

American  International  Insurance  Co. 

National  Fire  Insurance  of  Hartford. 

Machinery,  motor  vehicles,  accessories, 
and  parts : 

Power  Machinery  Co.  S.A. 

Power  Equipment,  8-A. 

International  Harvester  of  Cuba. 

W.  M.  Anderson  Trading  Co.  8  A. 

Willys  Distributors.  S.A. 

Agenda  de  Tractores  y  Equlpos. 

Iberia  Machinery  Co..  S.A. 

Autos  Vokswagen  de  Cuba,  8A. 

Piezas  y  Accessories  K.  W..  8.A. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 

Remington  Rand  de  Cuba  8.A. 

La  Antlllana.  Cla.  Comerclal  de  Creditors, 
S.A. 

Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Fiberglass  Distributors,  Inc. 

Companla  de  Ensamblaje  de  Aires  Acon- 
diclonadoe.  S.A. 

Credltes  y  Descuentos  Mercantlels,  BA. 
(Ford  Motor  Co.) .  financing  company. 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.,  S.A. 
financing  company. 

Colon  Independent  Trading  Corp.,  financ- 
ing company. 

Kodak  Cubana,  Ltd. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

Hacienda  San  Andres,  S.A.,  agriculture. 

American  Hatchery  and  Farms  Co.,  8.A., 
agriculture. 

Lone  Star  Farms,  S.A.,  agrlcult\u«. 

Oranja  Los  Americanos,  S.A.,  agriculture. 

Lykes  Bros.,  Inc.,  agriculture. 

Simmons   International,   Ltd.,   mattresses. 

Cuban  Land  and  Leaf  Tobacco,  Inc.,  to- 
bacco. 

Callxto  Lopez  Cla.,  Inc.,  tobacco. 

Rothchlld-Samuel-Suignan,   8.A.,  tobacco. 

Duys  &  Co.  Havana  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  to- 
bacco. 

Rupping  Havana  Tobacco  Co.,  8.A..  tobacco. 

Standard  Havana  Tobacco  Oo.,  S.A., 
tobacco. 

Tabcalera  Cubana,  S.A.,  tobacco. 

Rey  del  Mundo  Cigar  Co.,  tobacco. 

Cla.  Tabacalera  de  Rancho  Boyeros,  S.A., 
tobacco. 

Hotels,  restaurants,  bars,  etc.: 

Hotels  Internaclonales,  8  A. 

Casino  de  Capri,  S.A. 

Presldente  Corp.,  S.A. 

Restaurant  Eden  Roc,  S.A. 

Isle  of  Pines  Enterprises,  S.A. 

Companla  de  Hoteles  La  Riviera  de  Cuba, 
S.A. 

Intercontinental  Hotels  Corp.  of  Cuba. 

Cla.  Hotelera  Shepard.  8. A. 

Hotel  Casino  DeauvUle.  S.A. 

Hoteles  Hilton  de  Cuba,  S.A. 

Hlpodromo  Jockey  Club  de  Cuba,  8.A. 

Tlntorerla  Lux,  S.A.,  dry  cleaning. 

Lavanderla  La  Cubana,  laundry. 

Tlntorerla  y  Lavanderla  Panam,  8.A.,  (lr7« 
cleaning,  laundry. 

Caribbean  Merchandising  Oo. 

Plltrona  Cubana.  S.A. 

Pan  American  Protecting  8ervlce,  8A. 

Havana  Docks  Corp. 

Standard  Fruit  ft  Steamship  Oo. 
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U.S.  companies  expropriated  by  law  890 
of  October  14.  IMO: 

Crusellas  y  Cla.,  S.A.  (Colgate,  Palmollve 
Feet),  toilet  articles. 

Cla.  Mennen  de  Bua,  S.A.,  toilet  articles. 

Envases  Indvistrlales  y  Comerciales  BA. 
(W.  R.  Grace  ft  Co.),  specialties  and  paper 
containers. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  International,  S.A., 
glass  sales. 

Sherwln  Williams  Co.  of  Cuba,  BA.,  paints, 
varnishes. 

Du  Pont  Inter-American  Chemical  Co., 
Inc..  paints,  varnishes. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
fertilizers. 

Tubos  de  Alumlnlo,  8.A.  (Colgate,  Palm- 
ollve Pete) .  tubes  for  toiletries. 

The  Bohon  Trading  Corp. 

Pan  American  Products. 

Cia.  Lithographlac  de  la  Habana,  S.A. 

Gold  Seal  Hosiery,  hosiery. 

Tejldoe  Soltex,  textUee. 

Ribbon  Fabric  Oo.  of  Cuba,  8.A. 

Swift  ft  Co.,  meatpacking. 

Los  Precloe  Fljos,  S.A. 

FerrocariUes  ConsoUdados  de  Cuba,  BA. 
(consolidated  railways  of  Cuba). 

Reader's  Digest  (printing  presses  leased  to 
expropriated  firm). 

U.S.  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  and  firms 
owned  by  U.8.  citizens,  which  have  been 
Intervened : 

Cla.  Antlllano  de  Acero  (IC  percent  U.S. 
owned),  manufacturing  Iron  and  steel  rods. 

Cla.  Concordia  Textile  (VB.  Pres.  in 
Cuba) .  textiles. 

Cla.  Industrial  de  Ooma  (U.S.  Pres.  in 
Cuba),  rubber  products. 

Cia.  Pepsi -Cola  de  Cuba  (Pepsi -Cola 
Intl.),  soft  drink  bottleo. 

Goodyear  de  Cuba  (Ooodyea-  Rubber  Tire 
Co.),  tires  and  tubes. 

U.S.  Rubber  Co.  Ltd..  rubber  shoes  and 
products;    tires  and  tubes. 

Moa  Bay  Mining  Co.  (Freeport  Nlckel- 
Sulphxir),  nickel  and  oobalt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
propriations in  Cuba,  there  have  been 
many  other  staggering  losses  to  Ameri- 
can investors. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  here- 
with a  list  of  expropriations  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  to  be  included  in 
my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Years  1945-50.  Eastern  Europe :  General  na- 
tionalization of  land  and  business  proper- 
ties Including  U.S. -owned  property  in  Yugo- 
slavia. Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Hungary. 

Settlement: 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Yugoslavia,  July  1»,  1948 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Clahns  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Rumania,  March  30,  1960 — lump  sum 
settlement. 

Claims  agreement  between  United  States 
and  Poland,  July  18.  1980— lump  sum  settle- 
ment. 

Claims  of  U.8.  nationals  against  Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria  and  Hungary  have  been 
paid  In  part  out  of  vested  assets  of  respective 
countries  In  United  SUtes  by  legUlatlon: 
International  Claims  SetUement  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  title  III  (Public  Law  285.  84th 
Cong..  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania)  and 
title  IV  (Public  Law  85-804— Caecho- 
slovakla). 

CommunUt  China:  General  nationalisa- 
tion of  land  and  business  properties.  Includ- 
ing U.8.-owned  property.  United  States  does 
not  malnuin  diplomatic  relations. 

Settlement:  None  concluded. 

October  13,  1052,  Bolivia;  Nattonallaed  Un 
mines   including    tha   Patlno   interesti   Q( 


which  one  company  was  partially  owned  by 
VJB.  stockholders.  None  of  nationalized 
companies  Incorporated  in  United  States. 

Settlement:  Interim  payments  pending 
final  settlement  made  to  U.S.  stockholders 
out  of  proceeds  of  tin  sales  under  agreement 
between  Bolivia  and  Patlno  Interests  in  1953, 
renewed  in  1956.  Final  settlement  now 
under  negotiation  between  company  and 
government. 

March  5.  1953,  Guatemala:  Expropriation 
of  234,000  acres  of  subsidiary  of  United  Fruit 
Co.  for  purposes  of  agrarian  reform. 

Settlement:  United  States  submitted  for- 
mal claim  against  Guatemala  after  company 
exhausted  local  remedies,  but  expropriation 
was  rescinded  by  new  government  which  took 
power  in  1954. 

July  26,  1956,  United  Arab  Republic:  Na- 
tionalization of  Suez  Canal  Co.  which  had 
some  US.  stock  ownership. 

Settlement :  Compensation  agreement 
signed  July  13,  1958,  by  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  representatives  of  stockholders. 
International  Bank  afforded  good  offices  in 
negotiations  between  United  Arab  Republic 
and  stockholders. 

July  7,  1958,  Argentine:  Municipal  govern- 
ment of  Toberla  in  Buenos  Aires  province 
expropriated  subsidiary  of  American  &  For- 
eign Power  Co.    (ANSEC) 

Settlement:  Overall  settlement  between 
government  and  company  for  this  property 
and  other  properties  expropriated  seized  and 
Intervened  previously  by  local  governments 
in  Argentina  made  November  28,  1958,  with 
all  American  ft  Foreign  Power  electric  fa- 
cilities in  Argentina  transferred  to  Argentine 
Government.  Settlement  contract  called  for 
court  evaluation  of  properties  which  was 
Issued  AprU  26,  1961,  and  accepted  by  com- 
pany. 

December  26.  1958,  Yxigoslavia:  Nationali- 
zation of  urban  dwellings,  biisiness  premises 
and  underdeveloped  building  lots  including 
U5. -owned  property. 

Settlement:  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
have  agreed  to  begin  negotiations  soon  for 
settlement  of  claims  arising  after  1948. 

May  11,  1959,  Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  Issued  order  expropriating 
American  ft  Foreign  Power  Co.  holdings  In 
state. 

Settlement:  Case  now  pending  In  Brazilian 
courts. 

June  3.  1959,  Cuba:  Agrarian  reform  law 
provided  for  expropriation  of  estates  over  a 
certain  size  including  UJS.-owned  sugar 
plantations.  VS.  note  to  Cuban  Govern- 
ment protested  inadequate  provisions  for 
compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

July  5,  1960,  Cuba:  Law  authorized  na- 
tionalization of  all  UB.-owned  properties  to 
be  carried  out  as  applied  to  particular  prop- 
erties by  subsequent  decrees.  Law  was  in 
specific  retaliation  against  United  States 
cutting  Cuban  sugar  quota.  Probably  all  or 
nearly  all  U£. -owned  property  in  Cuba  has 
been  taken  under  this  or  other  expropriation 
law.  Several  U.S.  notes  to  Cuban  Govern- 
ment protested  discrimination  and  Inade- 
quate provision  for  compensation. 

Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

1961.  Ecuador:  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Settlement:  None  concluded  to  date. 

1962,  Brazil:  Governor  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  expropriated  International  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  properties  In  that  State. 

Settlement:  Presently  under  negotiation 
between  company  and  Government. 

Ceylon :  Requisition  of  certain  assets  of  oil 
firms  including  American  Caltez  and  Bsso 
Cos.  The  new  Oovernment-owned  Ceylon 
Petrolexun  Oo.  will  use  the  seised  properties 
to  put  Itself  Into  business  and  will  sell  cut- 
price  Russian  oil. 

Settlement:  Formal  note  from  Ceylon 
Gtovermnent  received  stating  its  intention  to 


make  prompt  and  effective  compensation  for 
all  assets  requisitioned.  The  foreign  oU 
companies  have  been  promised  compensa- 
tion, but  they  are  not  optimistic.  A  foreign 
bus  company  expropriated  3^  years  ago  has 
still  not  been  paid  for  Its  properties. 

1945-62,  Mexico:  From  time  to  time  Mexico 
expropriates  U.S.-owned  and  other  property 
under  Its  agrarian  reform  program. 

Settlement:  While  there  has  been  no  over- 
all settlement  of  claims,  there  have  been 
isolated  Instances  of  Individual  settlements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  includes  the  authorization  of  funds 
to  support  the  investment  guarantee 
program  in  the  amount  of  $100  million. 
The  committee  report  in  commenting  on 
this  provision  stated,  and  I  quote : 

The  committee  Is  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  progress  In  Issuing  guarantees.  The 
economic  development  of  the  countries  eligi- 
ble for  Investment  guaranty  will  be  re- 
tarded If  private  Investment  In  such  coun- 
tries Is  delayed.  The  administrators  of  the 
program  are  lu-ged  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  to  speed  up  its  operation. 

Tlie  act  provides  that  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram, both  on  specific  and  general  rislu 
"shall  be  administered  under  broad  criteria." 
There  is  need,  now  more  than  ever,  for  a 
more  imaginative  use  of  these  guarantees  if 
private  enterprise  participation  in  programs 
such  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to  take 
place.  In  Latin  America,  for  example,  the 
specific  risk  guarantees  and  housing  guaran- 
tees can  be  used  to  encourage  reinvestment 
of  earnings  or  capital  that  would  otherwise 
leave  the  area;  the«  should  also  be  available 
for  the  new  Investments  of  the  U.S.  investor 
who  agrees  to  reinvest  his  compensation  In 
whatever  form  received  when  governmental 
entitles  expropriate  or  buy  him  out,  as  is  now 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  recent  utilities 
cases  In  Latin  Amolca.' 

Apparently,  the  pending  measure  not 
only  authorizes  additional  funds  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  in  other  na- 
tions, but  also  provides  guarantees  to 
compensate  our  nationals  whose  proper- 
ties may  be  expropriated  by  a  country 
receiving  UJS.  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  contract  whereby 
the  U.S.  Government  guarantees  an  over- 
sea investment  should  include  an  agree- 
ment by  the  investor  with  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment to  subrogate  any  claim  against 
a  foreign  nation  and  to  relinquish  any 
assets  in  such  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
in  February  1962  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Summary  Information  Relating 
to  Investments  in  Certain  Countries." 
It  contains  key  information  for  those 
considering  private  investments  in  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  world.  Data  is  fur- 
nished with  respect  to  convertibihty  of 
exchange,  remittance  of  profits,  repatri- 
ation of  capital,  government  policy  as 
regards  ownership  by  foreign  interests, 
government  guarantees  regarding  for- 
eign and  locally  owned  companies,  guar- 
antees against  expropriation,  investment 
guarantees  available  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  availability  of  local  capital, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  leave  to  Include  the 
summary  tables  from  this  publication 
at  this  point  in  my  remark! . 


'Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1989,  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  June  7. 
1988,  p.  9. 
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Policy  as  regards 

Government  guar- 

Invest- 
m«nt 
guar- 

Country 

C<H»vertlWUty 

Bemit lance  of 

Repatriation  of 

ownership  by 

antees  regarding 
foreign  and  locauy 

OuaraotMs  acainst 

aotees 

Local  capita 

oteirhange 

profits 

capital 

foreign  mtcrciits 

expropriatlan 

available 

available 

owned  companies 

from  U.S. 
Oovem- 
oient' 

Aden 

Restrictions  exist 

Exchange  control 
permission 

Exchange  control 

Permission  given 

No  legal  difference 

Authority  over 

Tes 

Tm. 

towards  dollar 

permissksn  neces- 

if authorities 

between 

all  crow  n 

area  but  for 

neces.<5ary  but 

sary  but  usually 

aati.sned  as  to 

foreign-owned 

iHkto  (aU  lands 

ncrmal  trading 

usually  granted. 

grauteU. 

Introdualon  uf 

and  locally 

in  Aden  are 

readily  obtain- 

some special 
skill  w  ilch  can 

owned  com- 

crown lands) 

able. 

panies. 

Vfisted  in  the 

not  be  sui>plied 

Governor. 

by  Adeni  oon- 

Leasi'S  from 

troUod  enter- 

the Crown 

prise. 

carry  provision 
for  fair  compen- 
sntion  in  cases 
of  ezpropriatkin. 
No  (niaranteea, 
but  laws  pre- 

Arfnthw    .*^.  . 

No  restrietioB. 

No  restriction 

Xo  restriction 

No  restriction 

No  legal  differ- 
ence between 

Yes 

Uttkftnflabla. 

except  in  a  few 

exceptional 

foreign-owned 
and  locally 

scribe  that  a 

cases  (airplanes. 

fair  compensa- 

delenst zoot«, 

owned  com- 

tion must  be 

etc.). 

panies. 

paid. 

; 

Australia 

Convertible,  bat 

Approval  re- 

Authorization 

No  restriction 

do. 

No  guarantees. 

all  remittances 

quired,  but 

normally 

Comtnonwealth 

No 

T«. 

abroad  re<iuire 

corrent  profits 

may  acquire 

•xdwnge  con- 

may be  re- 

repatriation to 

property  on 
Just  terms  tor 

trol  approval 
which  is 

mitted  without 

country  of 

restriction. 

origin.   Advance 

any  purpose 
covered  by  the 

normany  given. 

Royalties  or 

commitments 

similar  drange- 

not  entered  into. 

Constitution. 

ments  require 

but  approval 
withheld  only 

States  have 

prior  approval 

sovereign 

of  exchange 

in  exceptional 

inc  expropria- 

control. 

circumstances. 

tion  tmder 

various  statutes, 

but  in  practice 

compensation  is 
paid. 
Special  law 
required  tor 

AiMtrto. . 

Purchase  and 

Subject  to  control 
by  Austrian 

Subject  to  control 
bv  Austrian 
Natic-nal  Bank. 

No  special  restric- 
tions; trading 

do 

No 

Do. 

aaleoflorei^ 

exchange  are 

hatiocal  Bank. 

license  required 

expropriation. 

subject  to  con- 

by all  com- 

trol  by  Aus- 
trian National 

vaaim. 

Bank. 

T^ahani{k5 

Convertible  but 

Exchange  control 
permission  re- 

PfirniloalrtTi ra. 

Foreign  Invest- 
ment eneour- 

do 

Would  require 
special  toglda. 
I  on  for  any 

Tcs 

Yes,  mainly 
through  brandi 

purchases  of 

quired  but 

foreign  currency 

quired  but 

always  given 

aged,  particularly 

organisations  of 

are  subject  to 

normaUy  given 

if  InvestDjent 

in  toiuist  and 

expropriation. 

U.K     U..>;.A., 

approval  by 

if  Investment 

has  been 

industrial  do- 

and  Canadian 

•xctiange 

has  been 

authorized. 

developmeuts. 

finance  houses. 

control. 

authorized. 

Immi^ation 
policy  seeks  to 
urotcct  existing 
local  enter- 

prises m  retail 

sector.    This 

docs  not  apply 

to  the  Freeport 

where  invest- 

ment in  any 

bustneasmay 

be  made  by 

- 

arrangement 

^ 

with  tlie  com- 

Bwl)»do8 (see 

pany  develop- 
ing the  area. 

Trinidad). 

Belgium  (and 

No  restriction. 

No  restriction 

Authorization  is 

No  restriction 

do 

. do. 

No 

Y«. 

Luiembouri). 

Imports  and 

normally  given 

exports  and 

for  repatriation 

«artmlD  sarrkxe 

of  capital  to  the 

can  be  oob- 

country  of 

▼erted  at  officiAl 

origin;  however, 

rate.    Invest- 

a transfer  guar- 

> 

ments  and 

antee  should  be 

profits  at  (re« 

obtained  at  the 

rate. 

time  of  the 
Investment. 

Bolivia 

No  restriction 

No  restriction 
(under  the 

No  re8tri(  tion 
except  in' -re- 

No legal  differ- 
ence between 

No  gainuiteea, 
but  laws  pre- 

Yes 

Little  avaflablA. 

(surcharge  2.2 

(sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  obtain 

percent  of  the 

petroleum  code, 

served  areas"  or 

foreiim  owned 

scriiie  that 

selling  rate). 

large  amounts). 

repatriation  is 
limited  to  20 
percent  per  an- 
num of  total 
investment). 

within  50  kilo- 
meters of  nv 
tional  frontiers. 

and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies.   Special 
guarantees  to  oil 
conces.slon.-»ires 
and  for  invest- 
ment in  new 
industries. 

compensation 
must  be  paid. 

- 

Bra*a „ 

m 

m 

(') 

No  restriction  ex- 
cept in  petro- 
leum explora- 
tion, protluction 
and  refining, 
fishing,  aviation 
and  coastwise 
shipping,  news- 
papers and 
ra(  io  and  indus- 

No specific  imar- 
antees.     Under 

Brazilian  con- 
stitution all 
corporations 
organized  under 
Bracilbm  law 
enjoy  Sitnie 
rights  and 

No  gnamntces 
other  than  those 
contained  in  the 
coubtitution. 

No 

Do. 

privileges. 

tries  in  t>order 

areas. 

..    ^\^^^  ^is  booklet  was  printed  the  foreign  exchange  situation  !n  Brazil  con-  >  The  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  generally  provide*  coverage  of 

tlnued  to  be  nncertam  and  for  this  rea.son  information  relating  to  convertibility,  re-  risks  resulting  from  war,  expropriation,  and  inconvertibility     However    In  special 

mittance  of  profits,  and  repatriation  of  capital  has  been  omitted.    A  supplementary  circumstances,  coverage  of  any  risk  including  norm:U  business  risks  is  available     For 

report  on  Brazil  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant.  full  information  .\I1>  should  be  consulted. 


1962 


Country 


Canada. 


Chile. 


Colombia.. 


Cyprus. 


Denmark. 


Dominican 
Republic. 


Ecuador. 


Wf- 


Finland. 
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CoawrtibtUty 
ofetchange 


No  restriction. 


Exchange  freely 
convertible 
through  bank- 
ers or  orokers 
markets,  de- 
pending on  dr- 
cumataboea. 


Exchange  is 
peggea  for  most 
unports  and  ex- 
port%    For 
other  transac- 
tions, a  lt<ee  ex- 
change market 
exists. 


Subject  to  control 
byttaos- 
dHnneaBtroI 
sntb^tles. 


No  restriction. 


No  restriction, 
but  U.S.  dollar 
exchsnge  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 
Ninety  percent 
of  prooeeds  of 
exports  must  be 
surreodered  In 
returit  for  local 
oufTSboy. 

dox. 


Convertible  but 
fomwl  ap- 
proval, nor- 
mally given, 
requlre<l  for 
remittances 
outside  sterling 


Restricted,  but 
permission  may 
be  grante<i  by 
the  Finnish 
Central  Bank. 


Remlttanoe  of 
profits 


No  restrletkn. 


No  restriction  but 
Oovemment  ap- 
proval must  be 
obtained.    Ex- 
change to  be 
purchased 
througb  brtricers 
market. 


No  restrictfon. 


No  restriction, 
provided  per- 
mission for 
Investment 
granted. 


Repatriati<»  of 
capital 


No  restriction. 


As  long  as  the 
capital  was 
originally  regis- 
tered with  the 
Central  Bank, 
pemiisslon  can 
be  obtained  for 
repatriation. 
Exchange  to  be 
purchased 
through  brok- 
ers market. 

No  restriction 


-do. 


.do. 


No  restrletioii, 
but  formal  ap- 
proval, nor- 
mally given, 
required  for 
remittances 
outside  sterling 
area. 


Prior  authoriza- 
tion of  Central 
Bank  required. 
Normally  per- 
mitted on  the 
basis  of  sjiecial 
application  but 
limited  to  a  cer- 
tain percentage 
of  llie  invest- 
ment made  in 
foreign  cur- 
rency. 


No  restriction 
provided  per- 
mission for 
investment 
granted. 

-...do 


.do. 


Repatriation,  in- 
cluding capital 
gains,  per- 
mitted except 
that  formal  ap- 
proval, nor- 
mally given, 
required  for 
remittances 
outside  sterling 
are*. 

Restricted,  unless 
authorization  Is 
obtained  at 
time  of  invest- 
ment. 


PoBcy  as  regards 

owrnership  by 

foreign  interests 


No  restricti<»>. 


No  restriction  ex- 
cept in  petro- 
leum explora- 
tion and  refin- 
ing, aviation 
and  coastwise 
shipping  and 
inau.stries  in 
northern  border 
areas. 


No  restriction 
except  as  re- 
gards airlines. 


Permission  Is 
required  unless 
investor  is 
resident  of 
sterling  area. 

No  restrictions 
except  in  a  few 
exceptional 
cases  (national 
defense  and  re- 
tall  trade).    Ap- 
fH-oval,  generally 
obtainable,  of 
Ministry  of 
Commerce 
needed  for  in- 
vestments ex- 
ceeding DKr 
40,000  per 
annum. 

No  restriction 


No  restriction. 


No  restriction. 


Special  permis- 
sion required. 
Also,  Council  of 
State  pwmis- 
sion  needed  for 
foreign  land 
ownership  or 
lease  exceeding 
5  years  and  for 
foreign  invest- 
ment in  mining, 
banking,  insur- 
ance, and  trans- 
portation 
Industries. 


Government  guar- 
antees regarding 
foreign  and  locally 
owned  companies 


Nooe. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  compa- 
nies although 
special  guaran- 
tees are  award- 
ed inanne 
cases. 


None  except  for 
normal  consti- 
tutional guar- 
antees of  pro- 
tection apply- 
ing equally  to 
foreign  owiied 
and  locally 
owned  compa- 
nies. 

.No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned 
companies. 

No  legal  difference 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 


Guarantees  against 
exjiropriation 


-do. 


No  legal  difference 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies  al- 
though special 
guarantees  are 
granted  in  some 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned 
companies. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  ktcaliy 
owned  com- 
panies. 


No  guarantees 
but  laws  pre- 
scribe that  a 
fair  compensa- 
tion must  be 
paid. 

do 


Invest- 
mtnt 
guar- 
antees 
available 
from  U.S. 
Oovem- 
ment 


No. 


Yes. 


No  guarantees. 


.-.do 


Expropriation  pos- 
sible only  by 
special  act  of 
Parliament  and 
compensation 
must  be  paid. 


CcHistitutian  at 
lows  expttxil- 
ationonlyla 
the  public 
interest  and  fair 
oompensation 
mast  be  paid. 


No  guarantees 


No. 


Local  capital 
available 


Yes. 


D^ 


No-. 


No. 


Yes. 


No  provi8i<»s  for 
expropriation 
of  property 
other  than 
land  in  special 
circumstances. 


Expropriation  of 
IMO|)erty  would 
require  special 
act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   Land 
may  be  expro- 
priated for 
public  use  but 
full  oompensa- 
tion must  be 
paid. 


D*, 


Little  avallablo. 


Yes,  but  in  very 
limited  amounts. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No- 


Little  avaflabte. 


Yes,  in  limited 
amounts. 


Restricted  at 
present. 
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Invest- 

ment 

Coantry 

Convertibility 

Remittance  of 

Repatriation  of 

Policy  as  regards 
ownership  by 

Government  guar- 
antees regan  ing 

Guarantees  against 

guar- 
antees 

Local  capital 
available 

of  escbango 

profits 

capital 

foreign  interests 

foreign  and  locally 

expropriation 

available 

owned  companies 

from  U.S. 
Oovcm- 

ment 

Franc*  (including 

Convertible,  but 

Permission 

Permission 

No  restrictions 

No  legal  differ- 

Certain guaran- 

No  

Yea. 

AlgeriiiX 

porcbaaesof 
foreign  ctirrency 

needed,  but 
normally  given 

needed,  but 
normally  given 

except  in  a  few 

ence  between 

tees  contained 

exceptional 

foreign  owned 
and  locally 

in  the  treaty  of 

are  subject  to 

if  Investment 

if  Investment 

cases  tor  reasons 

establishment 

general  or 

baa  been  au- 

has been  au- 

of national 

owned 

between  France 

~ 

special  author- 

thorised by 

thorised  by 

defense,  etc.    In 

companies. 

and  the 

ization  which  is 

exchange 

exchange 

a  limited  num- 

United States. 

nsually  obtain- 

aothorities. 

authorities. 

ber  of  ca.">es  a 

able  for  current 

majority  hold- 

payments. 

ing  by  foreign 
Interest*  may 
be  refused  by 
tlie  aul^loritie.^ 

Ocrmany i.. 

No  restriction 

No  restriction 

No  restriction 

In  general  no  re- 
strictions, ex- 

 do 

None,  but  tlie 
constitution 

No 

Yea. 

cept  establish- 

only allows  ex- 

ment of  a 

propriation  in 

branch  roqolrw 

the  public  Inter- 

a permit.    De- 

est under  a  law 

fense  Ministry 

provlillng  for 
fair  compenso- 

scrutinlies  com- 

panies wishing 

Uon. 

to  operate  in 
flelc  of  national 

Grenada  (se* 

defense. 

Trinidad). 

Guatemala 

do 

do , 

do 

No  restriction. 
Intfustrial 
Development 
Law  of  Sep- 
tember yj.  109», 
provides  certain 
MX  beneflu  for 
new  Industries 
and  expansion 
of  existing  ones. 

do 

No  guarantees, 
but  the  ConJitl- 
tut  ion  only 
allows  expro- 
priation on 
grounds  of 
public  Intercut, 
eollectlve  n»e«l, 
or  social  benefit 
tinder  a  law 
providing  for 
latr  coniien- 

Vest.... 

Some  available. 

Bong  Kong 

Ku'ti<\nff«  In  an 
njrriTiciiii  la 
tvollabb)  on  th« 

»  mamm  QVa  ••■•■•«••••• 

.....  oo* ............ 

No  reotrlrtlon 

.   .  a  ■  .  ■Hl.asa  ■••■•■^^a 

aatlon. 
No  giivanteea, 
but  Kiierlul  law 
would  have  to 

V« 

Yte. 

tutr^ 

opon  tiMtfket. 
CoiiTertlbla.  but 

do 

No  restriction ,  1/ 
originally  intro- 

No rentrU'tlons, 
excrja  wtwre 

....do 

bapoaMd. 
No  guorontaM, 
but  laws  pr»- 

No 

Yaa. 

•ublect  to  grn- 
erai  or  (pedal 

duced  for  • 

matters  of  no- 

aoribe that  hit 

Mithorlzatbrn 

"  prod ucti re  en- 

tional deb-nie, 

oomfiensation 

which  la  UMMlly 

terprise";  other- 

etc.,  are  con- 

niujtt be  |)ald. 

readily  obtain* 

wlae  may  not  be 

cerned  (e.g., 

ablo  for  current 

permitted  until 

shli>«,  alriTaft), 

trMinotionf. 

after  2  years. 

also  banking  or- 

Jamaica  

Restricted,  but 

RestricU>d  but 

Restricted.    Ap- 
pllcatlim  for 

ganizations. 
NoresirUdon 

do 

A  i|>ecinl  law 

Yea 

Yea. 

permission 

approval 

obtainaMe  from 

nsually  granted 

approved  in- 

quired for 

the  Ministry  of 

by  the  ex- 

vestment  status 

expro|)riation. 

Finance  (ex- 

diange  control 

must  be  sub- 

authority. 

mitted  to  the 

section). 

exchange  con- 
trol authority. 
Restricted  to  vali- 
dated invest- 

Japan  

Subject  to  control 
by  the  Ministry 

Restricted  to 
banks,  insur- 

Vallflafcl invest- 
ments are  re- 

dn 

•Vo  guarantees 
but  laws  pre- 
scribe that  lair 

No. 

Practically  none. 

of  Finance, 

ance  eomtianles, 

ments  after  at 

stricted,  espe- 

Ministry of  In- 

air line  com- 

least 2  years. 

cially  commu- 

oomoensatlon 

ternational 

panies,  steam- 

nications, trans- 

must be  paid. 

Trade  and  In- 

ship comi)anies. 

portation, 

iroadcasting. 

_^ 

dustry  and  the 

Bank  of  Japan. 

television,  utili- 
ties com  )anles. 
Nonreslf  ent  In- 
vcstintut^  in 
domestic  yen 
not  encouraged. 
Yen  invest- 
ments by  resi- 
dent foreign 
persons  and 
companies  are 
not  restricted 
except  as  men- 

Libya  

Purchase  of  for- 

Permission 

Situation  unclear. 

tioned  above. 
Permi-ssion  civen 

No  legal  differ- 

There are  no 

No 

Little  avallablo. 

eign  currency 

granted  pro- 

Seems proba- 

if authorities 

ence  between 

guarantees,  nor 
does  there 

can  be  made 

vided  authori- 

ble that  capital 

satbfled  as  to 

foreign  owned 

only  against  a 

ties  are  satisfied 

could  be  repa- 

IntHKluctlon of 

and  ocally 

appear  to  be 
any  legislation 
on  this  subji-ct. 

permit  which  la 

the  profits  are 

triated  if  an  en- 

some special 
skill  which  can- 
not be  supplied 

owned  enter- 

granted at  the 
discretion  of  the 

due  nonresi- 
dents and,  by 

terprise  wore  to 
be  liquidated 

prise  except 
that  special 

authorities. 

rerlew  of 
andlted 

account"!,  that 
the  profits  are 
sUUmI  fairly. 

but  such  caaes 
have  rarely 
arisen. 

by  a  Llt>yan 
controlled  ent«>r- 
prlse.     When 
this  is  not  the 
case,  effective 
control  and  a  51 
p«Tecnt  share  of 
profits  must 
accrue  to 
Libyan  na- 
tionals.   Cur- 

rules are  applied 
to  oil  explora- 
tion com(MUiies. 

rently,  land 

may  not  be 

punhased  by  a 

non-Libyan. 

•However,  agreement  not  in  force  until  rotUlod  by  Guatemala's  legislative  body. 
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Country 


Luxembourg.  (Bee 

Belgium.) 
Mexico 


Morocco. 


Netherlands. 


Mferto. 


Norway. 


Okinawa. 


OooUgktnrfUty 
ofeg^iaofa 


No  restriction 


ConWtlble  but 
purdiMea  of  for- 
eign currency 
are  subject  to 
approval  by 
excbmge  ooatrol 
outbofltiaa. 

Noreatrtrtlon 


Normally  subteot 
toaptrovaloy 
the  PkghanM 
cnntnd  autnori- 
ti<«,  eici-pt  tliat 
bankh  aie  uu- 
thortrad  to  sp- 
Kova  applioo- 
tlont  Ibr  (lay- 
men tafgooda 
Impurled  under 
open  general 
lni|>art  liccnae. 
For  noun  tries 
In  the  sterling 
area,  permis- 
sion, in  general, 
not  required, 
thourh  this 
may  lie  changed 
shortly 


Freely 
ibiA. 


9>nvert- 


N*  restriction. 


Remittance  at 
profits 


Noreatrlction. 


Pennl.<(slon 
Deeded,  but 
normally  given 
if  inveatment 
baa  bean  au- 
thorised by  ex- 
diooge  autbort- 
tiea. 
Noreatrlction 


Permlwlon 
vOended.  iHit 
normally  given 
If  InvcMiMnt 
baabeoo  au- 
thorlted  by 
exclianre  con- 
trol auilioritlea. 
rermlSMlon  not 
rciiulred  for 
stcrllnx  area 
countries 
though  tlila 
may  be 
changed 
shortly. 


Permission  neo- 
eoaory  but  cur- 
rently obtain- 
able. 


No  restriction. 


Repatriation  of 
capital 


No  restriction. 


Permission  nor- 
mally given  if 
investment  has 
been  authorised. 


No  restriction. 


Permlsnion 
nee<le<l,  but 
normally  gtvoo 
If  Investment 
has  ))een  ou- 
thorlte<l  by  ex- 
change control 
atithoritlea. 
Permission  not 
re<iulred  for 
sterling  area 
eotuitrtea 
though  this 
may  l* 
changed 
shortly. 


No  restrictions 
on  in  vestments 
made  after 
July  1,  1950. 
Application  for 
transfers  relat- 
ing to  invest- 
ments made 
before  this  date 
are  treated 
liberally. 


No  restriction, 
other  than  com- 
pliance with 
terms  of  Joint 
Foreign  Invest- 
ment Board 
license. 


Policy  as  regards 

ownership  by 

foreign  interests 


Ownership  In  the 
petroleum  In- 
indnstry,  elec- 
trical utilities 
and  railroads 
restricUid  to 
Government 
agencies,  and 
lumbering  and 
petrochemical 
Indusiries  re- 
stricted to  Mex- 
ican entities. 
Mexican  major- 
ity ownership 
required  In 
numerous  other 
Industries. 

No  restrictions 
except  that  if 
Investment  has 
a  national  in- 
terest the  Gov- 
ernment will 
alao  portidpota. 

Permit  required 
from  currency 
control  author- 
Itlea  on  acqulai- 
tion. 


Generally  no  for- 
mal reatrlctlon 
but,  If  foreign 
participation  la 
in  actlvltlea 
oonridered  ade- 
quately repra- 
»ented  by 
Nigerian  in- 
tereau,  reatrio- 
tions  may  be 
placed.    There 
are  nwtrictlona 
upon  the 
ownership  of 
land. 


Authorization 
required  for  the 
import  of  pri- 
vate foreign 
capital  and 
purchase  of 
shares  in  Nor- 
wegian com- 
panies.   Con- 
cessions are 
required  for 
acquisition  or 
lease  of  certain 
properties  by 
a  foreign  com- 
p«my.    For- 
eigners are 
limited  to  40 
percent  interest 
in  Norwegian 
ships.    The 
election  of 
foreigners  as 
members  of 
boards  of 
directors  is 
restricted. 

No  foreigner  can 
carry  on  a 
business  in  the 
Ryukyu  Is- 
lands unless  he 
first  obtains  a 
J.F.I. B.  liomse. 
There  are  re- 
strictions on 
ownlnK  realty — 
land,  buildings, 
bousee,  etc 
Generally  tbeae 
can  only  be 
leased  for  not 
more  than  10 
years. 


Government  guar- 
antees regarding 
foreign  and  locally 
owned  companies 


No  legal  dlflerenoe 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 


..do.. 


No  legal  difference 
betweon  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 


..do. .......... 


Apart  fh>m  regu- 
lations in  the 
concession  acts 
and  the  ship- 
ping law,  no 
legal  difference 
between  foreign 
owned  and 
locally  owned 
companies. 


No  legal  dif- 
ference between 
foreini  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


Guarantees  against 
expropriation 


Invest- 
ment 
guar- 
anteea 
available 
from  U.8 
Govern- 
ment 


Nogiutfantees,but 
laws  prescribe 
that  a  feir  com- 
pensation must 
be  paid. 


NcfM. 


Constitution  al- 
lows expropria- 
tion only  in  the 
public  interest, 
by  special  act 
an<l  oompenao- 
Uonmnat  ba 
paid. 

No  guarantaea 
but  exproprl- 
atlon  would 
raquira  o  apodal 
od  of  porliik- 
ment. 


Constitution 

allows  expro- 
priation only 
in  the  public 
Interest  (in- 
cluding devel- 
opment of  in- 
dustry), by 
special  act  of 
Parliament  and 
compenaatioo 
must  be  paid. 


No  guarantees 


No. 


Tee. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Local  capital 
available 


Some  available. 


Little  available. 


Yea. 


Little  aralUblo. 


It  Is  very  difficult 
for  foreigners 
or  foreign  oon- 
troUod  com- 
poniee  to 
obtain  loans 
due  to  reatric- 
tlons  imposed 
by  the  (jovcm- 
ment  and  the 
Bonk  of  Nor- 
way. 


NOb 
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Country 


4 

V, 


Pakistan. 


Panama. 


Paraguay. 


Pera. 


Philippines. 


Portugal. 


Puerto  Rico. 


Rho<lesla  and 
Nyasaland, 
FeUeration  of. 


Convertibility 
of  exchange 


Restricted  and 
sabtect  to  the 
autborizatlon  of 
the  State  Bank 
of  Pakistan. 


No  restriction. 


.do. 


.do. 


Subject  to  certain 
regulations  but 
generally  con- 
vertible. 


Imports  controlled 
by  Qovemment. 
Otherwise  no 
restriction. 


No  restriction 
since  U.S. 
dollars  are  the 
only  currency. 


Subject  to  control 
by  the  Bank  of 
Rhodesia  and 

Nyasaland. 


Remittance' of 

profits 


Permission  for  re- 
mittance of  cur- 
rent profits  to 
the  country 
from  which  the 
Investment 
originated  is 
generally 
granted. 


No  restriction. 


.do. 


-do. 


.do. 


No  restriction  ex- 
cept that  ap- 
proval must  be 
obtained  from 
Bank  of  Portu- 
gal and  it  is 
sometimes  diffl- 
cult  to  obtain 
authorization 
for  large 
amounts. 


No  restriction, 
other  than 
withholding 
taxes. 


Subject  to  control 
but  permission 
readily  granted 
for  remittance 
In  currency  of 
origin  of  capital. 


Repatriation 
of  capital 


Foreign  capital  in 
approved  indus- 
tries established 
after  Sept.  1, 
19S4,  may  be 
repatriated  at 
any  time,  to 
the  extent  of 
the  original  in- 
vestment, to 
the  country 
from  which  the 
investment 
originated. 

No  restriction 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


-...do 


Subject  to  control 
but  permission 
normally 
granted.    Au- 
thorization for 
ultimate  repa- 
triation may  be 
applied  for  at 
time  Invest- 
ment Is  made. 


Policy  as  regards 

ownership  by 

foreign  interests 


Authorization 
must  be  re- 
ceived from 
Controller  of 
Capital  Issues. 
Otherwise  no 
set  nollcy  re- 
garding foreign 
participation  in 
companies.     In 
practice,  for- 
eign participa- 
tion may  l)e 
restricted  to 
less  than  50^. 

No  restriction  in 
Industrial,  min- 
ing and  whole- 
sale activities. 
Retail  business, 
professions, 
newspa[H'rs, 
radio,  movies, 
advertising, 
etc.,  are  re- 
stricte<l. 

No  restriction 


No  restriction  ex- 
cept in  insur- 
ance business, 
aviation,  coastal, 
river,  and  lake 
shipping,  radio, 
and  iietroieum. 


Exploitation  of 
natural  re- 
sources, water 
and  air  trans- 
portation, retail 
trade,  rice  and 
com  trade  and 
certain  others 
restricted  to 
Filipino  owner- 
ship and  con- 
trol in  whole  or 
in  part.     Until 
1974,  U.S. 
citizens  are 
extended  same 
rights  as 
Filipino 
citizens. 

No  restriction  ex- 
cept where  au- 
thorities con- 
sider the  busi- 
ness concerned 
to  be  of  national 
interest.    In 
certain  cases, 
state  concessions 
Impose  obliga- 
tions and  re ' 
strictions  hi  ex- 
change for  the 
concessionary 
rights. 

No  restriction 


No  restriction 
apart  from  a 
few  exceptional 
cases  (e.g.  auto- 
mobile tires 
and  petroleum 
refining). 


Oovemment 
guarantee's  regard- 
ing foreign  and 
locally  ouTied 
companies 


None. 


No  legal  dilTer- 
enw  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owne<l  com- 
panies. 


Certain  guaran- 
tees by  law  and' 
by  signe<l  agree- 
ment between 
Paraguay  and 
the  Unite<l 
States. 


Oovemment  guar- 
antee (or  foreii;n 
loans  available 
to  IVruvian     . 
companies  only. 
No  statutory 
definition  exliits 
but  51  percent 
ownership  by 
Peruvian  na- 
tionals is  nor- 
mally re(iulre<l. 

No  foreign  in- 
vestment law 
as  such;  prop- 
erty rights 
guaranteed  by 
Constitution. 


Ouaranteee 

against 

expropriation 


No  legal  difTer- 
ence  between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


No  lepal  differ- 
ent between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owne<l  com- 
panies. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


No  guarantees 
but  Government 
has  indicated 
that  if  an  emer- 
gency requires 
expropriation, 
fair  compensa- 
tion will  be 
paid. 


No  guarantees 
other  than  that 
prescril>e<l  in 
the  constitution 
which  provides 
for  payment  of 
losses  and 
damages. 


There  are  certain 
guarantees  con- 
tained In  the 
foreign  invest- 
ment law  and 
In  an  arreenient 
bt'twet-n  Para- 
guay and  the 
United  States. 

No  guarantees 
other  than  those 
contained  in  the 
constitution. 


Provided  for  in 
Const  ituUon. 


None. 


Constitution  and 
statutes  allow 
exnropriatlon 
only  in  the 
public  interest 
and  fair  com- 

Knsation  must 
paid. 
No  guarantees 
other  than  those 
contained 
in  the  Con- 
stitution. 


Inveet- 
ment 
guaran- 
tees 
available 
from  U.S. 
Oovem- 
ment 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Ym. 


No. 


No. 


Local  capital 
available 


Coontry 


Yet. 


Soatk  Africa.. 


Spain  (including 
Kio  de  Oro  and 
PoanJah 
Guinea). 
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OoBVertlblllty 
of  uetiange 


Little  available. 


Restricted. 


SDdMl. 


Yet. 


Swcd60. 


Yea. 


Swltxcrtand. 


TbaOmd. 


Little  avaUable. 


Trinidad  (aod 
Barbados  aod 
Orenada). 


Yes,  generally  in 
limited  amounts. 


Yes,  but  subject 
to  control 
where  it  takes 
the  place  of 
foreign  capital 


TJmguay.. 


SabjMt  to  control 
by  the  South 
African  Reaerva 
Bank. 


Subject  to  general 
or  special  au- 
thorisation. 


Subject  to  ap- 
proval by  ttaa 
exchange  con- 
trol authorities. 


ReatrJflloiis  exist 
but,  In  practice, 
freeiv  coo- 
verilhle. 


No  restrictimi 


Subteol  to  ap- 
proval by  the 
exchange  con- 
trol, Bank  of 
Thailand. 


Subjeot  to  control 
by  exchange 
control  aa- 
tborttv. 


Except  for  spec- 
ulative deal- 
ings, exchance 
is  freely  con- 
vert Dale. 


Remittance  ef 
profits 


Sabjeet  to  control 
bat  perm laston 
readily  granted 
ICMrreniittanae 
of  earrent 
profits  In  cur- 
rency of  ori^ 
of  Ci4}ltal. 


No  limit  on  "pref- 
erential" invest- 
ments.   Otben 
limited  to  S-8 
perc-ent  of  tlie 
loreign  capital 
invested. 


Permission  for  re- 
mittanee  to 
countrv  from 
which  the  oapi- 
tal  ori^ated  la 
Bormdlyob- 
Maable  with- 
out difficulty. 


Permisaiaa  nor- 
mally given, 
providing  that 
original  invest- 
ment had  been 
authorised  by 
exchange  con- 
trol autborlUee. 


No  restriction. 


Transfer  of  profits 
after  taxes  and 
after  appropria- 
tion of  reserves 
is  normally 
permitted. 


No  restriction  on 
remittance  in 
sterling.    Re- 
mittance In 
other  currencies 
■ubject  to  per- 
mission of  ex- 
change control 
authority 
wliich  is  granted 
aotomatically  if 
"approved 
investment 
status"  has 
been  granted. 

do 


Rapatrlatloa 
of  capital 


Subject  to  control 
but  permission 
normally 
granted.    Au- 
thorization for 
ultimate  repa- 
triation may  be 
applied  for  at 
time  invest- 
ment is  made. 

RejKitriaUon  may 
begin  2  years 
after  commence- 
ment of  busi- 
ness and  mav 
becompletea 
in  the  suooeed- 
tng  2  years  by 
"preferenUal" 
companies  and 
in  4  years  by 
otbeia. 


Permission  nor- 
mally given  if 
Investment  has 
been  authorized. 


Permission  re- 
quired but  nor- 
mally given. 
Authorization 
may  be  ob- 
tained at  time 
investment  Is 
mada. 


No  restriction. 


PermlHion  to  re- 
patriate capital 
may  be  ob- 
tained upon 
liquidation  of 
thie  enterprise 
In  which  the 
capital  has  been 
invested  or 
upon  submis- 
itaii  of  proof 
that  such  enter- 
prise no  longer 
requires  the  use 
of  the  capital. 

No  restriction  on 
repatriation  In 
sterling.    Re- 
patriation in 
other  currencies 
subject  to  per- 
mission of  ex- 
change control 
authority. 


No  restriction  (6 
percent  of  au- 
thorized capital 
must  remam  In 
Urugu.iy  as 
long  as  the 
company  re- 
tains local 
registration). 


Policy  as  regards 

ownership  by 

foreign  interests 


No  restriction 
apart  from  a 
few  exceptional 
cases  (e.g.  air 
transport). 


Ownership  Is 
limited  to  SO 
percent  but  can 
be  extended 
with  cabinet 
approval.    Spe- 
daJ  rules  apply 
to  petnrfeum 
oompaniea. 
Must  have 
cabinet  ap- 
proval tor  In- 
vestment Id  na- 
tl  inal  dsiiiiwi 
indoatrlniBd 
infonBation 
media. 

Permission  re- 
quired but  nor- 
mally obtain- 
able without 
difficulty  apart 
from  special 
cases  (such  as 
retail  trade  or 
"imi>ort  and  ex- 
port' '  business) . 

In  general,  no 
restriction.    A 
foreign-owned 
company  may 
not  carry  out 
air  transporta- 
tion, own  shtps, 
or  eugace  in 
insurance  busi- 
ness.   Also,  cer- 
tain restrictioDS 
on  ownership 
of  real  estate. 

No  reetrlctioB  ex- 
cept in  respect 
of  acquisition  of 
real  estate. 


Ko  restrictkxi. 


No  restriction  ex- 
cept as  to  own- 
mhip  of  land. 
It  is  desirable 
for  "approved 
Investment 
status"  to  be 
obtained  In  re- 
spect of  foreign 
capital.    E pe- 
dal concessions 
granted  for 
approved  in- 
vestments. 


No  restriction. 
Surcharge  for 
absenteeism  Is 
made  on  real 
estate  tax  when 
owner  main- 
tains domicile 
abroad. 


Oovemment 

guarantees  re^^utl- 

tng  foreign  and 

locally  owned 

companies 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  o«-ned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies, but  spe- 
dal  rulee  are 
applied  to  oil 
concessionairea. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
fcrrtgn  owned 

and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


do. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  owned 
and  locally 
owned  com- 
panies. 


No  legal  differ- 
ence between 
foreign  and 
locally  owned 
companies  ex- 
cept as  to  own- 
ership of  land  by 
foreign  owned 
companies. 


Protected  by  con- 
sUtutloo. 


Ouaranteea 

against 
expropriation 


Expropriation 
possible  only 
Dy  or  under 
act)  of  parUa- 
ment  and  com- 
pensation must 
be  paid. 


Certtln  guaran- 
tees af^nst  ex- 
propriation for 
reawns  other 
than  public  in- 
tenst  and  then 
only  upon  pay- 
ment of  fair 
oompoiaation 
are  written  into 
Spain-United 
States  "Invest- 
ment guarantee 
programme. " 


No  guarantees. 


Expropriatloa 
would  require 
a  special  bill  by 
Parliament. 


Constitution 
allows  expropri- 
ation only  in 
the  public  in- 
terest and  fair 
oompenaatioa 
most  be  paid. 

No  gnaranteea. 


Compulsory  ac- 
quisition of  land 
may  be  made 
for  public  pur- 
poses. wh«i  full 
compensatioo 
must  be  paid. 
No  laws  exist 
otherwise  and 
"ad  hoc"  legis- 
lation would 
have  to  be 
enacted. 


Would  require 
special  law  for 
any  expropria- 
Uon. 


Invest- 
ment 
guaran- 
tees 
available 
from  U. 8 
Oovem- 
ment 


No. 


Yea. 


Yes. 


No- 


No. 


Ye«._. 


Local  capital 
available 


Yes,  but  subject 
to  control  where 
it  takes  the 
place  of  foreign 
capital. 


Mainly  concen- 
trated in  certain 
financial  groups. 


Uttle  araflable. 


The  Swedish  Cen- 
tral Bank  is 
pursuing  a 
restriction 
policy  regarding 
the  granting  of 
new  loans  by 
commercial 


Yes. 


Little  araflable. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yc^  In  Ihnlted 
amotmts. 


Rartriciedat 
piweut. 
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Country 

Canvertibility 
ofexcbance 

Remittance  of 
proflu 

Repatriation 
of  capital 

PoHcy  M  Teg»rdt 

ownership  by 

foreign  interests 

Oovenunent 

pianmtees  lecard- 

Ing  foceign  and 

locally  owned 

companies 

Ouarasteet 

against 

expropriation 

iBTCtt- 

ment 
guaran- 
tees 
aTBllable 
fromU.8. 
Oovem- 
mcDt 

Local  capital 

available 

Venesuela 

At  official  ex- 
change rate  re- 
strlcte<l  to  cer- 
tain payments 
(essential  im- 
portations, reg- 
istered loans, 
limited  profit 
remittances). 
No  restriction 
in  free  market. 

At  offidal  ex- 
change rate 
partially  re- 
stricted and 
subject  to  ap- 
proval by  Cen- 
tral Bank.    Xo 
restriction  in 
free  market. 

At  offidal  ex- 
change rate 
subject  to  ac- 
ceptance of  cap- 
ital registration 
and  approval 
by  Central 
Bank  (at  pres- 
ent usually  not 
granted).    No 
restriction  in 
free  market. 

No  restriction,  ex- 
cept in  specified 
businesses. 

All  corporations 
organized  under 
Venetuelan  law 
or  registered  to 
do  business  in 
Venctuela  en- 
Joy  same  rights 
and  obligations. 

No  guarantees 
but  laws  pre- 
scribe that  com- 
pensation must 
be  paid. 

No Yes,  but  generally 

In  limited 
amoimts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  examining  the  table 
which  I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record. 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  many  countries 
the  only  guarantees  against  expropria- 
tion are  those  contained  in  their  con- 
stitutions. Brazil  is  among  the  nations 
with  such  a  constitutional  provision. 

President  Kennedy  justifies  his  refusal 
to  suspend  assistance  to  Brazil  in  spite 
of  the  expropriations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  because  he  believes  it  is  unfair  to 
penalize  an  entire  country  because  of  the 
action  of  one  state.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
Americans  who  have  followed  Latin 
American  affairs  are  aware  of  the  means 
by  which  constitutions  are  set  aside  by 
those  who  are  elected  to  oflBce  or  seize 
power.  I  am  confident  that  few  of  our 
citizens  realize  that  the  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  happens 
to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Brazilisin 
President,  who  has  visited  Washington 
seeking  aid  and  pleads  that  he  cannot 
control  the  actions  of  this  province.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  investors  cannot 
place  much  confidence  in  the  written 
constitutions  of  unstable  countries. 
They  expect  the  support  of  their  own 
government  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
burden  on  our  taxpayers  when  they  un- 
dertake economic  development  by  estab- 
lishing private  enterprises  in  develop- 
ing countries.  They  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  foreign  assistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  confiscates  their  property 
without  compensation  will  be  suspended. 
This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  to  sup- 
port our  own  citizens.  Superficially, 
the  pending  measure  appears  to  meet 
this  problem,  as  it  provides  for  the  sus- 
pension of  assistance  when  expropria- 
tions occur  for  which  equitable  and 
speedy  compensation  in  convertible  for- 
eign exchange  as  required  by  interna- 
tional law  is  not  provided.  However,  sec- 
tion 301  permits  continued  assistance  if 
"the  President  determines  such  suspen- 
sion to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national 
interest." 

Mr.  Chairman,  realistically,  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  on  such  matters 
will  be  based  upon  recommendations  by 
the  State  Department.  Unfortunately, 
again,  experience  shows  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  successful  in  promot- 
ing and  protecting  the  interests  and  in- 
vestments of  our  nationals.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  information  concerning  the  expro- 


priation of  foreign  investments  owned 
by  U.S.  nationals,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Dut- 
ton,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
stated  and  I  quote: 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  complete  list  of 
expropriated  property  Is  maintained  by  any 
U.S.  Government  agency.  Thus  the  en- 
closed list  cannot  be  considered  a  complete 
record  of  all  expropriations  or  actions  of 
foreign  governments  affecting  U.S.  Invest- 
ments abroad  for  the  period  covered.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  oblivi- 
ous to  the  actions  that  have  taken  place 
in  Brazil  and  in  other  nations  whose 
policies  undermine  the  success  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  programs  including 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  Congress 
cannot  authorize  vast  sums  for  assist- 
ance without  maintaining  constant  sur- 
veillance with  respect  to  the  economic 
climate  that  prevails  in  other  countries 
which  influences  private  enterprise  in- 
vestments and  the  attainment  of  the 
goals  of  Government  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957.  during  the 
85th  Congress,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
tMr.  Selden].  introduced  a  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  160)  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  countries  that  are  the  recipients  of 
governmental  aid  and  also  benefit  from 
U.S.  private  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  of  congres- 
sional review  of  the  interrelationship  of 
our  foreign  £issistance  program  and  pri- 
vate investments  by  our  nationals  is 
even  greater  today  than  it  was  in  1957. 

Eniring  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  consider  House 
Joint  Resolution  160.  in  February  1957, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  explained 
the  need  for  a  review  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  our  foreign 
economic  policies: 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  In  the 
past  few  years  expended  billions  of  dollars 
to  speed  the  recovery  of  war- torn  countries 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  unde- 
veloped economies.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
much  of  this  aid  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
sound  economies  so  that  political  stability 
will  be  encouraged  and  tensions  reduced. 


•  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  8. 
2996,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  S.  Rept.  No.  1536, 
p.  91. 


It  Is  generally  conceded  that  an  increase 
In  the  flow  of  private  Investment  capital 
abroad'  would  reduce  the  need  for  massive 
governmental  aid  In  many  areas.  Private 
capital  could  accomplish  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  governmental  aid,  particularly 
where  the  pxirpose  of  our  assistance  is  to 
develop  the  local  economy  and  thereby  pro- 
mote economic  and  political  stability.  Pri- 
vate capital  could  achieve  the  Identical  re- 
sults without  placing  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Needless  to  say.  any  relief 
from  the  heavy  burdens  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures would  be  welcome. 

Unfortunately,  private  concerns  or  private 
individuals  are  unwilling  under  present-day 
circumstances  to  send  their  capital  into 
many  areas  of  the  world.  There  are  niuner- 
ous  reasons  for  this  reluctance.  Some  of 
these  are  fear  of  political  revolution  and  dis- 
turbance, unfavorable  tax  conditions,  limita- 
tion of  the  market  area  and  limitations  on 
profits  to  be  earned.  It  Is  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  one  of  the  principal  deter- 
rents to  private  Investment  In  many  areas 
is  the  fear  that  the  investment  will  be  either 
confiscated,  expropriated,  or  nationalized. 
In  the  last  few  years  these  fears  seem  to  have 
been  justified.  The  former  concept  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  proprt-ty  has  been  whit- 
tled away.  The  seizure  of  the  oil  properties 
In  Iran  and  the  seizxire  of  the  Suez  Canal 
only  highlight  and  emphasize  the  danger  to 
which  private  capital  overseas  is  subject.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  that  private  Investors 
are  loath  to  increase  existing  Investments 
or  to  Initiate  new  Investments  in  areas  where 
confiscation  and  nationalization  have  be- 
come national  policy. 

There  have  been  numerous  surveys  of 
American  oversea  Investment  and  of  the 
reasons  why  Americans  Invest  and  why  they 
refuse  to  Invest  abroad.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance nationalization  and  confiscation  have 
been  mentioned  as  being  among  the  prin- 
cipal deterrents  to  new  investment.  No 
corporation  can  afford  to  place  millions  of 
its  stockholders'  dollars  In  new  plants 
abroad  If  the  plant  Is  in  danger  of  being 
nationalized  at  any  moment. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind.  House  Joint 
Resolution  160,  to  create  a  Commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
security  of  American  foreign  Investments 
and  the  prevention  of  claims  against  the 
United  States,  is  directed  toward  a  study  of 
these  problems.'* 

The  principal  point  toward  which  the 
study  of  this  Commission  would  be  directed 
would  be  the  question  of  the  possibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  uniform  code  to 
protect  the  United  States   and  Its  citizens 


••Protection  of  Private  Investments  Over- 
seas, hearings  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives.  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  H.J.  Res.  160,  Feb.  28.  1967,  pp.  4-5. 


from  nationalization,  azproprlatlon,  or  con- 
fiscation of  private  and  governmental  In- 
vestments abroad.  It  is  contemplated  that 
such  a  code  or  convention  might  eventually 
become  worldwide  in  application.  If  such  a 
code  or  convention  governing  nationaliza- 
tion, expropriation,  or  confiscation  of  private 
property  abroad  could  be  drafted  and  if  suf- 
ficient signatories  to  such  a  code  could  be  se- 
cured, the  fiow  of  American  private  invest- 
ment would  be  facilitated. 

I  realize  that  a  code  or  a  convention  la 
nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  paper  unless 
the  signatories  to  the  convention  are  willing 
and  ready  to  Implement  its  provisions  In 
good  faith.  Although  some  nations  might 
give  such  a  convention  only  lipeervlce,  the 
significance  of  the  entering  Into  force  of 
such  a  code  or  convention  would  place  a 
stigma  on  the  high-handed  practices  of 
many  governments  and  would  constitute  a 
start  toward  the  establishment  of  a  good 
climate  few  International  trade  and  invest- 
ment. However,  should  the  contemplated 
study  reveal  that  a  code  or  convention  is  not 
feasible,  ways,  means,  and  methods  may  be 
developed  as  a  restilt  of  the  study  whereby 
our  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties  of 
friendship,  c(»nmerce,  and  navigation  may 
be  revised,  brought  up  to  date,  and  extended. 
The  primary  purjxjse  of  the  resolution  is  to 
make  a  study  which  will  result  In  the  pro- 
duction of  cllnaatee  favorably  conducive  to 
trade,  thereby  affording  to  American  over- 
sea investments  the  security  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

If  the  dangers  of  nationalization  and  of 
confiscation  of  private  property  are  reduced. 
It  Is  only  natural  to  assume  that  the  fiow  of 
private  capital  would  Increase,  since  one  of 
the  principal  dangers  to  oversea  Investments 
will  have  been  partially  removed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Mr.  Kalijarvl  testified  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  ScLDEH's  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  160,  85th  Congress.  He 
referred  to  the  treaties  of  friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation  which  had 
been  executed  with  other  countries  to 
strengthen  the  poeition  of  the  U.S.  in- 
vestor. However,  he  stressed  the  limita- 
tions in  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties  in  establishing  a  uniform  code 
for  the  protection  of  foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  herewith  ex- 
cerpts f rwn  former  Secretary  Kalijarvi's 
testimony  to  be  included  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  State 
over  many  years  has  convinced  us  that  the 
bilateral  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  offers  the  most  practical  means  of 
affording  treaty  protection  to  American  In- 
vestors abroad.  Multilateral  negotiations 
have  been  found  to  produce  unsatisfactory 
results,  and  the  reasons  are  not  difficult  to 
perceive.  There  are  great  variances  among 
nations  as  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
prepared  to  bind  themselves  legally  to  accord 
fair  treatment,  even  among  those  which  In 
fact,  accord  fair  treatment  in  practice. 
Some  countries  with  federal  constitutions, 
including  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
SUtes,  have  special  problems  which  limit  the 
commitments  they  can  undertake.  Efforts 
at  general  uniform  arrangements  tend  to 
break  down  over  the  differences  among  In- 
dividual countries  and  their  varying  legal 
systems  and  economies.  Consequently,  bi- 
lateral negotiations  during  which  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  to  take  care  of  individ- 
ual differences,  may  be  expected  to  produce 
the  best  results  as  far  as  U.S.  Interests  are 
concerned. 


"  Ibid.,  pp.  6-«. 


We  have  come  to  these  conclusions  after 
three  major  multilateral  attempts  to  provide 
a  uniform  system  of  protection  for  Interna- 
tional Investment.  Bach  resulted  In  failure. 
In  1929,  an  International  conference  met  at 
Geneva  under  Lea^:ue  of  Nations  auspices  to 
consider  a  carefully  prepared  draft  conven- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  foreigners  and  for- 
eign enterprises.  Because  of  the  reservations 
each  country  felt  obliged  to  attach,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  proposed  convention  was 
so  reduced  that  the  project  was  abandoned. 
A  second  attempt  was  the  section  on  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  abortive  ITO 
Charter,  which.  In  order  to  acconunodate  the 
varying  views  of  participating  countries, 
equivocated  on  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, Including  the  standard  of  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  the  expropriation  of  property. 

Differences  between  legal  systems,  between 
national  policies,  and  differences  as  to  eco- 
nomic Interests  created  In  each  case  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form principles  applicable  to  each  of  the 
many  countries  concerned.  Experience  over 
the  past  few  years  In  the  UJ».  with  resolu- 
tions designed  to  encourage  private  Invest- 
ment, which  have  stimulated  strong  reac- 
tions against  any  forthright  declaration  of 
principle,  further  indicate  the  futility  of 
multilateral  efforts  under  present  condl- 
Uons.»* 

Mr.  Chairman,  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Kalijarvi's  testimony,  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentlemaui 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden],  made  an 
observation  which  is  applicable  to  the 
problem  we  face  today.  He  said — and  I 
quote: 

I  am  getting  Increased  demands  each  day 
from  my  constituents  for  reduction  In  the 
largest  peacetime  budget  In  this  country's 
history.  They  have  emphasized  particularly 
our  forelgn-ald  program. 

I  hesitate  to  vote  against  any  appropria- 
tion of  American  dollars  that  I  am  told  must. 
In  our  own  Interest,  be  sent  to  foreign  na- 
tions In  order  to  promote  the  economic  and 
political  stability  of  those  countries. 

Yet.  I  am  certain  that  If  we  could  Induce 
more  Investments  abroad  that  we  could  then 
safely  cut  some  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
I  am  rather  surprised  and  alarmed  that  the 
State  Department  would  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  created  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  studying  the  problems 
and  recommending  measures  for  the  security 
of  American  foreign  Investments.  I  regret 
that  the  State  Department  assumes  the 
position  that  their  aproach  is  the  only  ap- 
proach that  should  be  made.  By  its  testi- 
mony, the  Department  of  State  would  close 
the  door  to  inquiries  concerning  the  protec- 
tion of  our  own  investments  that  would  re- 
quire the  Department  to  act  In  concert  with 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  with  repre- 
sentatives outside  the  Oovernment.  I  re- 
gret that  a  position  of  such  self-stifflciency  Is 
taken  by  oiir  Department  of  State."  >• 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  role  of  private  en- 
terprise and  investment  in  furthering 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  language  Included  by  the 
79th  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Truman  reaffirmed  the  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  furthering  economic 
development.  The  Randall  Commission 
in  its  review  of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy objectives  once  again  reiterated  this 
position. 

President  Eisenhower  knew  the  lim- 
itations of  government  to  government 


"  Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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programs.  He  realized  that  they  could 
provide  stimulus  if  the  other  factors 
necessary  for  private  investment  were 
present.  So  as  to  secure  a  better  imder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  our  own  citizens 
of  the  role  of  private  enterprise  In  fur- 
thering our  economic  objectives.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  asked  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  to  serve  on  a  panel  of 
advisers  on  the  mutual  security  program. 
They  were  directed  to  study  the  impedi- 
ments that  stood  In  the  way  of  addi- 
tional private  Investment  that  would 
stimulate  a  larger  flow  of  American  cap- 
ital overseas.  Its  chairman  was  the  late 
Mr.  Benjamin  Fairless.  Its  report  was 
presented  on  March  1,  1957,  and  I  here 
Include  an  excerpt  from  it: 

The  importance  of  private  capital :  Foreign 
Investment  of  private  capital  Is  far  more 
desirable  than  Investment  by  Gtovernment; 
and  during  the  past  fiscal  year  it  appears 
that  there  was  approximately  $3.7  bUllon  of 
new.  private  U.S.  Investment  abroad.  Such 
Investments  provide  much  more  than  capi- 
tal to  the  cause  of  economic  development, 
for  they  carry  with  them  the  initiaUve,  the 
managerial  skill,  and  the  technical  apUtude 
which  have  proven  of  great  worth  to  the 
American  economy. 

Moreover,  private  capital  does  not  consti- 
tute a  drain  on  the  taxpayer.  Indeed,  to  the 
extent  that  private  capital  can  proceed,  the 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer  can  be 
reduced  without  impairment  of  that  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  free  world  which 
Is  so  essential  to  the  realization  of  Amer- 
ican aspirations. 

Beyond  that,  private  American  capital  can 
join  more  easily  with  private  capital  In 
other  countries  than  can  Government  invest- 
ment. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment should  Increase  its  efforts  to  make 
known,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pro- 
ductive contributions  and  possibilities  of 
private  capital.  This  can  and  should  be  done 
by  our  diplomatic  missions  and  by  friend- 
ships and  commerce  treaties.  In  our  opin- 
ion, this  effort  has  not  been  pursued  thus  far, 
with  the  vigor  that  the  obvious  benefits  of 
such  an  undertaking  would  justify. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Ck>vernment 
should  move  promptly  to  increase  the  In- 
centives for  private  Investments  abroad  by 
providing  more  equitable  taxation  of  for- 
eign business  Income. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  role  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment Is  far  larger  than  otirs  in  determin- 
ing the  climate  for  private  Investment 
abroad;  and  this  Is  a  fact  which  should  be 
continually  emphasized.  But  shortcomings 
abroad  are  no  excuse  for  failure  on  our  part 
to  remove  the  obstacles  for  which  we  are 
responsible." 

Regardless  of  every  other  considera- 
tion, private  capital  cannot  fiow  freely 
to  countries  that  refuse  to  respect  tho 
property  rights  of  their  own  citizens  and 
of  foreign  investors.  The  programs  we 
have  undertaken  for  foreign  assistance 
represent  gigantic  expenditures  which  in 
relation  to  our  present  budgetary  deficit 
and  the  level  of  our  national  debt  must 
be  approached  with  great  deliberation. 
If  we  impose  burdens  on  our  citizens  to 
support  continued  foreign  assistance 
Government  programs,  we  must  Insure 
that  they  have  a  reasonable  chance  to 
succeed.  Considering  the  various  pro- 
grams which  further  foreign  assistance 
in  one  way  or  another  during  the  past 
3  fiscal  years,  the  Congress  has  made 
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more  than  $27  billion  available  to  the 
administration.  The  results  of  these 
expenditures  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  have  not  been  encouraging.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  will  secure 
greater  respect  and  cooperation  in 
aciiieving  our  objectives  by  firmness  in 
rejecting  policies  imposed  abroad  that 
result  in  the  confiscation  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  assets  of  our  citizens.  A 
firm  and  resolute  position  to  the  effect 
that  foreign  assistance  is  imdertaken  on 
a  mutual  basis  by  the  United  States  and 
the  recipient  country  to  provide  a  cli- 
mate favorable  for  foreign  investment 
as  well  as  the  mobilization  of  indigenous 
savings  must  be  embodied  in  legislation 
by  the  Congress.  Needless  to  say,  this 
requires  a  complete  suspension  of  for- 
eign assistance  without  any  Presidential 
discretion  to  those  countries  who  squan- 
der our  taxpayers'  money  and  destroy 
the  savings  of  our  investors. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  This  amendment 
does  more  than  establish  a  condition 
precedent.  The  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  condition  subsequent  to 
an  event  already  happening  in  Brazil. 
No  matter  how  we  view  It,  a  condition 
precedent  or  otherwise,  I  think  included 
in  it  is  an  automatic  cutoff.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  delicate  situation  such  as 
this.  I  think  we  should  be  guided  more 
by  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee who  really  put  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  discussion  on  this 
amendment  as  it  appears  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sorry  I  must  disagree  with  him,  be- 
cause if  this  becomes  law,  It  will  be  a 
docimient  for  all  the  recipient  nations 
to  see  that  aid  will  be  cut  off  to  any 
country  after  a  6-month  period  if  it  has 
confiscated  American  property  without 
Just  compensation. 

Furthermore,  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  Brazil,  it  may  be  a  person  in 
a  lower  echelon  of  government  who 
takes  that  property,  such  as  the  I.T.  &  T. 
But  in  that  particular  case  the  person 
governing  the  Province  was  also  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  President  of 
Bi*azil.  and  if  this  were  law  today,  the 
President  could  tell  his  brother-in-law  to 
give  the  property  back  to  the  I.T.  &  T. 
or  expect  to  see  the  end  of  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
carries. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  amendment  if  It  Is 
true  that  the  last  part  of  this  paragraph 
1.  line  22  is  left  in;  Is  that  correct,  "and 
such  compensation  shall  continue"  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield,  that  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then,  may  I  ask 
him  who  the  "he"  that  is  left  in  refers 
to?    Whois"he"? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    The  President. 
.   Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    You  have  not  re- 
ferred to  the  President.    There  is  no  way 
to  go  back  to  the  President. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  look  at  line  25  on 
the  previous  page,  where  It  starts. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    Line  26. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Your  interpreta- 
tion, then,  is.  which  I  want  to  make  clear, 
that  this  still  allows  the  President  to  lift 
the  suspension  if  he  i^  satisfied  that  ap- 
propriate steps  are  being  taken? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROOSE\^ELT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  last  colloquy 
here  gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
and  I  think  It  ought  to  be  crystal  clear 
before  anybody  votes  on  it,  that  as  long 
as  any  negotiation  Is  going  on,  there  is 
no  mandatory  cutoff  Involved;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  when  the  country 
which  has  expropriated  refuses  to  ne- 
gotiate for  6  months,  then  the  manda- 
tory cutoff  prevails;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    That  is  right 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  as  long 
as  they  are  willing  to  show  any  kind  of 
good  faith  whatsoever,  they  are  not 
barred  from  foreign  aid  and  the  hands 
of   the   President   are   not   tied   at  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  In  the  amendment  this 
point  Is  brought  out,  because  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  amendment.  It  may 
be  the  intent. 

It  is  not  as  objectionable  as  we  view 
It  as  the  Icmguage  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  read  the  amendment, 
it  is  Implied  and  implicit  In  the  amend- 
ment that  the  cutoff  only  occurs  after 
they  refuse  to  negotiate  for  6  months. 
The  author  of  the  amendment  says  that 
Is  what  It  means,  and  that  is  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  serving  a  worthwhile  purpose 
in  making  legislative  history,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
in  this  bill  that  you  have  read  back  and 
refer  back  to.  How  many  times  have 
we  debated  in  the  committee  exactly 
what  something  means?  I  am  convinced 
the  author  of  the  amendment  says 
what  it  means,  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

Mr.*  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  a  speech,  but  I  wanted  to  get  this 
clear.  In  view  of  the  legislative  history 
that  has  been  made,  if  you  vote  this 
amendment  down  now  it  will  amount  to 
an  open  invitation  to  every  nation  in 
the  world  where  there  is  any  American 
investment,  not  to  expropriate,  because 
that  word  is  used  kind  of  loosely  around 
here — expropriate  means  to  take  prop- 


erty and  pay  for  it  What  these  coun- 
tries are  doing  In  smaller  words  and 
more  emphatic  language  and  In  Ameri- 
can English,  they  are  stealing  It.  There 
Is  no  expropriation  Involved  in  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President.  If  I  thought 
this  would  do  so,  I  would  be  on  my  feet 
opposing  the  amendment.  I  feel  as  the 
gentleman  feels,  that  he  should  have 
some  power  to  negotiate.  But  I  think 
this  would  strengthen  his  hand,  because 
he  could  say  "Look,  if  you  people  are  not 
going  to  sit  dou-n  and  talk  about  this, 
I  have  no  other  alternative."  If  that 
will  not  bring  them  to  the  Uble,  what 
would? 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  story  in 
Latin  America?  I  want  to  get  this  point 
clear:  They  tell  us  that  our  foreign  aid 
in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  will 
only  make  up  2  percent  of  what  needs 
to  be  done,  that  they  have  to  have  the 
other  98  percent  from  private  capital. 
If  we  allow  these  nations  to  take  Amer- 
ican property,  how  much  private  capital 
are  you  going  to  get  to  go  down  to  Latin 
America?  I  think  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  us  to  say  in  un- 
mistakable language  "You  cannot  do  this 
and  get  away  with  It." 

Mr.  PILUON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIT  J  JON.  Mr.  Clmlrman.  I 
would  like  to  say  as  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate  that  the  term  "expropriate" 
or  the  term  "appropriate"  or  the  term 
"conversion"  or  the  term  "embeMle- 
ment "  with  reference  to  the  taking  of 
this  property  Is  not  the  right  word  to 
use.  The  word  should  be  "grand  lar- 
ceny." I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well.  I  can  use  a  surer 
word  than  that.  It  Is  "stealing."  That 
Is  what  It  amounts  to.  When  property 
is  expropriated,  I  say  again,  you  take 
property  belonging  to  a  foreign  Investor 
and  you  pay  the  owner  for  it.  That  Is 
what  the  word  means.  It  does  not 
mean  take  it  and  say  "that  Is  too  bad. 
boys;  forget  about  It."  In  effect,  that 
is  what  you  are  Inviting  these  countries 
to  do.  if  you  do  not  w^rlte  some  tough 
language  into  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  the  Committee  voted  on  this 
amendment,  basing  Its  action  upon  the 
statement  made  by  my  beloved  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  He  said  that 
under  this  amendment  if  any  govern- 
ment within  6  months  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  make  a  settlement,  that  is  all 
It  had  to  do.  Now,  let  me  read  from 
the  bill,  "and  such  country  fails  within  a 
reasonable  time"— and  that  is  limited, 
not  more  than  6  months — "to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  discharge  Its  obliga- 
tions toward  such  citizen  or  entity, 
including  equitable  and  speedy  compen- 
sation for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,"  and  so  forth;  it  is  not 
quite  as  presented  to  this  committee  by 
my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  one  whom  I  both  respect  and  Uke. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  "appropriate  steps"  are? 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  If  they 
sit  down  to  the  negotiating  table,  those 
are  not  appropriate  steps? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  dear 
friend,  it  is  not  what  you  think  or  what 
I  think;  It  Is  what  the  words  themselves 
say.    Let  me  read  the  words  again. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  words  are  "appro- 
priate steps." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  If  my  dear 
friend  will  only  listen  to  the  words. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Speak  louder;  I  can 
hardly  hear  you. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  WeU,  I  am 
willing  to  have  a  shouting  contest  here 
or  elsewhere,  if  that  would  result  In  any 
benefit  to  our  country,  which  I  doubt. 
What  my  friend  quotes  are  the  two  words 
"appropriate  steps,"  I  will  quote  the 
words  that  follow:  "to  discharge  Its  obli- 
gation toward  such  citizen  or  entity.  In- 
cluding equitable  and  speedy  compensa- 
Uon." 

That  does  not  mean  that  if  I  owe  a 
man  a  $5  bill  and  I  go  to  him  and  say, 
"My  dear  friend,  I  owe  you  $5  and  I  am 
going  to  pay  It  back  sometime. "  and  he 
says,  "When  are  you  going  to  pay  it 
back?"  and  I  say.  "WeU  I  don't  know 
how  long,  we'll  negotiate."  That  would 
not  satisfy  him  If  we  were  armed  with 
papers  requiring  "speedy  compensation." 
This  language  makes  It  crystal  clear  that 
there  shall  be  speedy  compensation,  and 
without  the  provision  granting  power  to 
the  President  there  is  no  flexibility  per- 
mitting that  settlement  to  be  delayed 
a  single  day  past  what  the  word  says, 
"speedy." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  cannot  stand  here  and 
define  "speedy  compensation";  but  I  re- 
member a  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
said,  "With  all  deliberate  speed."  And 
that  was  10  years  ago.  So  I  would  as- 
sume speedy  compensation  could  drag  on 
for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  imnois.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  creditor  Is  always  going  to  give 
the  debtor  all  the  time  he  wants  when  he 
has  back  of  him  a  law  that  says  speedy 
compensation.  He  is  going  to  make  the 
law  work  for  him.  Negotiation  on  re- 
payment of  a  loan  has  never  In  law  or 
commonsense  been  synonymous  with 
speedy  compensation. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  serious  business. 
I  do  not  think,  when  confusion  reigns  as 
It  appears  at  this  moment,  that  we 
should  seek  to  legislate  on  the  floor.  The 
committee  has  considered  this  language. 
This  is  not  a  black  or  white  field.  It 
seems  to  be  a  gray  field.  There  seems 
to  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  language. 
There  seems  to  be  uncertainty  as  to  the 
definition  of  the  language.  I  implore 
you,  please  do  not  run  away  with  yoiir- 
selves  because  of  the  emotion  of  the 
moment. 

There  is  a  little  autonomous  state  In 
India  that  went  Communist  one  year. 
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The  name  of  that  state  was  Kerala. 
What  happens  if  that  state  expropriates 
American  property  and  makes  no  com- 
pensation therefor?  Are  you  going  to 
deny  India  aid  simply  because  of  the 
confusion  in  that  little  state  where  they 
were  unable  to  get  together  to  deter- 
mine how  and  in  what  manner  com- 
pensation should  be  paid,  if  at  all?  I  re- 
peat, please,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  do  not 
run  away  with  yourselves.  This  Is  very 
serious.  I  ask  you  to  allow  the  commit- 
tee to  determine  what  is  right  under  the 
circumstances  and  turn  this  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tleman to  answer  this  question.  Is  he 
telling  the  House  that  we  are  here  only 
to  accept  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, that  we  have  no  right  to  amend  a 
piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  That  is  not  so;  I 
did  not  say  that,  I  said  there  seemed  to 
be  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrases;  there  seemed  to  be  uncertainty 
as  to  the  sentences  and  their  sig- 
nificance. I  do  not  think,  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  Is  such  serious  business, 
that  we  should  attempt  to  legislate  on 
the  floor  after  the  committee  spent  days 
and  weeks  to  determine  the  proper  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  BECKER.    There  is  no  confusion 

In  my  mind,  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  quesUon  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaik]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Morgan)  there 
were — ayes  153.  noes  120. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.     MORGAN.    Mr.     Chairman,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that   that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.    11921)    to    amend    further    the 
Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


UNITED  NATIONS  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  express  shock  and  incredulity 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  was 
adopted  by  a  division  vote,  and  then  by 
a  teller  vote.  Unless  we  reverse  this  vote 
and  defeat  this  amendment  on  a  rollcall. 
the  House  will  have  written  the  first  page 
of  the  obituary  notice  for  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  it  demonstrates  the  folly  of 
writing  foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of  the 


House.  Under  our  Constitution,  foreign 
policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  his  prerogative,  and  here  we 
have  Members  of  the  House  saying  that 
the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  sup- 
ported. I  think  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  emotion  at  the  time  of  that  vote.  I 
do  not  believe  it  was  realized  that  there 
were  far-reaching  implications  In  the 
amendment  which  says,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  is  very  clear, 
that,  except  for  the  United  States  as- 
sessed share  of  U.N.  expenses,  there  shall 
be  no  loans  and  no  grants  to  the  United 
Nations  and  no  purchase  of  United  Na- 
tions bonds  under  this  bill,  or  any  other 
law,  unless  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  paid  In  full  their  share  of 
United  Nations  expenses,  including  op- 
erations in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza 
Strip. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  cripple  the  United  Nations  and  place 
in  the  hands  of  other  countries,  even 
hostile  governments,  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
Nations  goes  forward.  The  Soviet  Union 
lost  out  in  the  Congo.  It  opposed  the 
UJ^f.  operations  in  the  Congo,  and  It  re- 
fused to  pay  Its  share.  Does  this  mean 
that  we  should  not  continue  this  opera- 
tion? Does  this  mean  we  should  place 
m  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
power  to  say  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations?  That  is  the  effect  of 
the  amendment.  All  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  UJ^.  member,  need  do  is  to 
refuse,  or  to  continue  to  refuse,  to  pay 
Its  share  of  special  assessments,  and  the 
United  States  would  be  barred  under  this 
amendment  from  giving  financial  sup- 
port to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  this  blow 
to  the  United  Nations  because  I  believe 
that  our  security  and  world  peace  de- 
pend upon  the  success  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— ^man's  greatest  experiment  In  In- 
ternational relations.  I  urge  the  House 
to  defeat  this  unwise  amendment  before 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]  that  I  agree  with  his  state- 
ment. I  think  he  Is  absolutely  right. 
I  think  the  amendment  cannot  stand,  If 
we  are  to  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  very  emphatically  with 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  better  demonstration  of  the  inept- 
ness  of  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  than  the  demonstration 
which  has  just  taken  place  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 


ATHLETIC     PROFESSIONALISM     IN 
OUR  SERVICE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  aod  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  recently  been  some  discussion  in  the 
other  body  of  practices  followed  by  our 
three  service  academies  in  recruiting 
athletic  personnel.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  these  practices  are  some- 
what irregular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  may  be  saii  for 
other  colleges  suid  universities,  I  feel  that 
athletic  professionalism,  recruiting  mid- 
shipmen or  cadets,  not  for  their  interest 
in  the  service  but  solely  because  of  their 
athletic  ability,  has  no  proper  place  in 
any  service  academy.  This  is  doubly  so 
when,  as  it  turns  out,  the  procedures  for 
admitting  many  of  these  athletes  turn 
out  to  be  qmte  different  from  those  which 
the  rest  of  the  Nation's  candidates  for 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy  are  required  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  insisted  on 
using  the  competitive  examination  for 
all  of  my  own  appointments  to  the 
Academy.  My  boys  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  standing  on  a  written  ex- 
amination administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  They  are  picked 
without  reference  to  their  athletic 
ability  or  their  politics.  Each  year  I 
find  some  70  or  80  young  men  in  my  dis- 
trict, competing — starting  more  than  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  date  they  plan  to 
enter  the  Academy — for  the  few  avail- 
able appointments  we  have. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  there 
is  another  way  to  get  into  these  acade- 
mies. You  do  not  apply  to  the  local  Con- 
gressman or  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  Vice  President. 
You  do  not  apply  to  the  academies  them- 
selves. In  fact,  you  do  not  even  apply 
at  all.  You  just  catch  the  eye  of  some 
barnstorming  Academy  coach.  He  takes 
care  of  everything :  there  is  not  a  thing 
to  worry  about — or  so  he  tells  you.  And 
instead  of  applying  and  competing  more 
than  a  year  in  advance  of  the  entering 
date,  these  coaches  tell  you  they  can  get 
it  for  you  wholesale,  fix  it  all  up  for  you 
just  a  few  brief  weeks  before  the  dead- 
line— appointment,  qualifying  marks  on 
college  boards,  and  appropriate  vacancy 
all  to  boot. 

Or  so  they  say.  So  they  convince  the 
unsuspecting  victim,  the  lad  who  plays 
good  football  or  basketball,  but  who  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  real  proper 
and  legal  procedures  for  admission  to 
our  service  academies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  assertions 
with  some  feeling  because  within  the 
past  few  days  there  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention the  details  of  just  such  a  case, 
affecting  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  and  involving  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  in  my 
congressional  district.  It  reveals  a  situa- 
tion so  irregular,  so  scandalous,  so  basic- 
ally corruptive — of  what  our  great  serv- 
ice academies  are  supposed  to  stand  for, 
and  so  personally  unfair  to  our  fine 
American  boys  that  I  believe  it  merits 
the  Immediate  attention  both  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


The  details  of  this  case — and  I  have 
sworn  affidavits  to  support  them,  copies 
of  which  I  shall  include  following  my 
remarks — are  as  follows: 

Robert  DeLuca,  a  senior  at  Linton 
High  School  in  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  a  good 
student  and  a  capable  basketball  player, 
was  visited  in  March  of  this  year  in 
Schenectady  by  the  West  Point  basket- 
ball coach,  one  George  Hunter. 

Mr.  DeLuca  had  never  applied  to  me 
for  a  congressional  nomination  to  any 
service  academy.  He  was  not  really 
interested  in  the  service.  In  fact  by 
March  1962,  the  date  for  making  con- 
gressional nominations,  except  of  per- 
sons already  fully  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment, was  2  months  past.  Nevertheless, 
Coach  Hunter  promised  young  DeLuca 
an  appointment  to  West  Point  if  E>eLuca 
could  "raise  my  college  boards  a  little." 

Coach  Hunter  never  told  Mr.  DeLuca 
that  no  such  appointment  could  be  le- 
gally made,  or  that  no  such  promise 
could  ever  honestly  be  made  by  anyone. 
It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  Coach 
Hunter  made  this  solicitation  in  the  dis- 
trict and  home  city  of  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  with- 
out ever  notifying  me  of  his  action.  In 
f  au:t,  the  first  time  I  became  aware  of  any 
part  of  this  situation  was  on  Jvme  29 
when  the  boy's  parents  protested  to  me 
in  Washington. 

Coach  Hunter  then  proceeded  person- 
ally to  obtain  a  congressional  appoint- 
ment for  Mr.  DeLuca  without  any  appli- 
cation ever  being  made  or  filed  by  the 
boy  himself.  He  advised  Mr.  DeLuca 
that  this  appointment  would  probably 
be  from  another  State  and  a  second  or 
third  alternate,  and  he  further  told  him 
not  to  worry  about  this;  it  was  standard 
procedure.  Actually,  what  Coach 
Hiinter  undertook  to  do  was  In  direct 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  4342,  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

DeLuca  subsequently  received  a  third 
alternate  appointment  from  the  Acad- 
emy dated  April  15,  1962,  nearly  3 
months  after  the  legal  closing  date  for 
congressional  appointments.  The  fact 
that  young  DeLuca  himself  was  acting 
in  complete  good  faith  is  attested  by  the 
publication  of  a  story  In  the  May  15  is- 
sue of  the  Schenectady  Union  Star,  the 
details  of  which  obviously  came  from  the 
boy  himself,  to  the  effect  that : 

The  vs.  MUitary  Academy  today  award- 
ed Linton  High  Sharpshooter  Bob  DeLuca 
an  alternate  appointment,  enabling  the  17- 
year-old,  6-foot  1-lnch,  180-pound  senior  to 
Join  the  incoming  class  at  West  Point  July  2. 

Sought  by  a  dozen  or  so  colleges,  DeLuca 
already  has  passed  all  physical  examinations 
and  needs  only  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
West  Point  achievement  exams  to  make  the 
appointment  official. 

At  this  point  young  DeLuca  was  told 
by  Coach  Hunter  to  let  the  other  col- 
leges, to  which  he  had  been  considering 
making  final  application,  know  that  "I 
would  attend  West  Point,"  thereby,  of 
course,  cutting  off  his  chances  for  a  start 
on  a  college  education  this  year  in  the 
event  anything  happened  to  his  West 
Point  entree.  This  possibility  doubtless 
seemed  remote  to  young  DeLuca  anyway, 
since  the  coach  had  said  "he  was  sure 


that  I  would  receive  the  necessary  score 
on  the  college  boards." 

Mr.  DeLuca  took  the  qualifying  col- 
lege boards  at  West  Point  on  June  11, 
12,  13 — although  by  regiilatlon  the  final 
date  for  taking  college  boards  was  March 
3,  1962. 

On  June  28,  DeLuca  received  a  formal 
notification  from  the  Academy,  dated 
June  21,  that  he  had  passed  all  his  ex- 
aminations— just  as  the  cocu:h  had  pre- 
dicted he  would  pass  them — but  he  was 
advised  that  there  was  no  vacancy.  As 
young  DeLuca  expresses  it,  however, 
"this  appeared  to  be  good  news  because 
the  coach  had  stated  that  this  would  be 
sent  to  me  and  tliat  everything  would 
be  all  right." 

The  evening  of  the  day  the  letter  ar- 
rived, however,  and  only  3  days  before 
young  DeLuca  was  expecting  to  leave 
for  West  Point,  he  was  called  on  the 
phone  by  Coach  Hunter  and  told  he  had 
not  been  accepted  after  all. 

As  the  boy's  father  describes  it: 

That  evening  at  8  o'clock  we  received  a 
call  from  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  told  us  that 
my  son  didn't  make  it.  This,  he  said,  was 
due  to  the  pressure  from  the  Southern 
States  on  the  Academy  pertaining  to  athlete*. 

So  this,  Mr.  Sj)eaker,  Is  standard  pro- 
cedure at  West  Point.  A  boy  is  recruited 
by  the  basketball  coach  with  improper 
and  misleading  promises  and  with  a  pro- 
posal that  in  fact  violates  the  law.  The 
boy  acts  in  good  faith,  since  after  all  he 
is  dealing  with  an  agent  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  on  the  advice  of  that  agent 
he  severs  all  other  opportunities  for  a 
college  education  this  year.  Then,  3 
days  before  he  plans  to  leave  for  the 
Academy  he  finds  out  just  how  hollow 
the  promises  made  as  a  part  of  this  so- 
called  standard  procedure  really  are — 
he  is  rejected  because  of  pressures. 

What  possible  business,  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  coaches  have  trafficking  in  congres- 
sional appointments  anyway? 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  young  men  who  apply 
through  regular  channels  for  Academy 
appointments  when  they  learn  that  this 
kind  of  thing  goes  on  as  standard  pro- 
cedure? 

How  does  West  Point  really  expect  to 
enforce  its  much-vaunted  code  of  honor 
when  the  procedure  by  which  some  of 
its  own  cadets  are  encouraged  to  enter 
the  Academy  is  based  on  impropriety 
and  illegality? 

How  can  we  hope  to  recruit  cadets 
with  a  sense  of  service  motivation  when 
many  know  that  their  major  qualifica- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  Academy  has 
been  some  special  athletic  ability? 

This  whole  business.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  trifling 
with  the  lives  and  the  futures  of  young 
men — trifling  in  the  interest  of  an  ath- 
letic professionalism  that  should  have 
no  proper  place  in  any  of  our  service 
academies.  It  is  a  dirty  business  and 
the  U.S.  Government  ought  to  have  no 
part  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  demanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  give  this  young 
man,  who  has  thus  been  made  a  pawn 
in  this  game  of  athletic  professionalism, 
the  West  Point  appointment  that  was 
promised  to  him  by  one  of  its  own  agents. 
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This  is  essential,  it  aeems  to  me,  to  keep 
the  Army  honest.  If  the  Army  is  going 
to  get  into  this  dirty  business,  then  at 
least  they  liad  better  see  it  through 
and  keep  faith  with  the  boys  and  their 
families  they  have  been  playing  so  fast 
and  loose  with. 

I  want  to  see  Justice  done  to  young 
Robert  DeLuca,  not  only  for  his  sake  but 
for  the  8ak(!  of  the  Army.  Let  us  get 
this  buslne6.s  out  in  the  open  and  let  us 
make  the  top  brass  who  are  after  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  actions  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, including  coaches,  take  their 
medicine  in  public.  I  believe  Robert  De- 
Luca would  make  a  fine,  outstanding  ca- 
det. But  he  should  have  been  told  by 
the  Academy  what  the  rules  and  the  law 
were,  and  should  have  been  encouraged 
to  apply  in  tlie  regular  way. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  to 
work  and  clean  up  this  whole  mess.  I 
shall  insist  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to 
this  rampant  athletic  professionalism  in 
our  service  academies  that  threatens  to 
make  a  mockery  of  the  whole  service 
academy  api)ointment  procedure. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  request- 
ing the  respected  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member,  to  undertake 
a  full-scale  committee  investigation  of 
Academy  appointment  procedures  in  the 
light  of  the  DeLuca  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  of  the 
Communist  world  demands  the  ablest 
and  most  dedicated  leaders  this  Nation 
can  find,  whether  military  or  civilian. 
If  we  allow  these  practices  which  have 
been  uncovered  in  this  case  to  continue, 
we  can  only  Impair  the  high  quality  of 
leadership  v^e  must  demand  from  our 
military  personnel  in  the  years  ahead  if 
America  is  to  win  this  fight  against  com- 
munism and  for  freedwn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
copies  of  affidavits  Bwom  to  by  Robert 
DeLuca  and  by  his  father,  Valentine  J. 
DeLuca : 

JuwE  30.   1962. 

My  name  it  Robert  DeLuca.  1  have  Just 
graduated  from  Linton  High  School.  In  Sche- 
nectady. N.Y.  The  first  year  In  Linton  I  tried 
out  for  the  basketball  team  and  was  awarded 
a  berth  on  the  Junior  varsity  team.  In  my 
Jimlor  and  senior  yeans  I  had  played  on  the 
varsity  basket^aall  team.  For  the  basketball 
year  of  1961-62  I  was  elected  team  captain. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  pla3rlng 
basketball  was  in  hopoa  that  I  would  receive 
a  scholarship  to  attend  coUege.  I  have  main- 
tained a  BOlld  B  average  throughout  my  3 
years  at  Linton.  I  have  also  held  numerous 
offices  in  school.  At  the  beginning  of  basket- 
ball in  my  sen,  or  year  I  received  feelers  from 
many  colleges  Colgate,  Brown,  Columbia, 
New  York  University,  and  Cornell  are  some 
of  the  college;!  that  eontected  me.  I  was 
prtmarlly  concerned  with  Cornell  University 
and  Colgate  College;  therefore,  I  did  not 
acknowledge  tlie  letters  that  I  received  from 
the  other  colleges. 

The  basketbjdl  coach  from  West  Point  wit- 
nessed one  of  our  basketball  games  during 
March.  The  following  day  he  spoke  with  me 
at  our  school.  He  explained  to  me  that  he 
would  like  to  liave  me  play  for  him.  and  he 
felt  assured  that  I  would  be  accepted  at 
West  Point.  He  stated  that  I  would  have 
to  raise  my  college  boards  a  Uttle  and  I 
would  be  assured  a  spot  at  the  Academy. 
At  the  time  I  was  not  completely  sold  on  the 
Idea  of  the  Academy;  so  he  suggested  I  come 
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down  and  visit  the  Academy.  A  few  weeks 
later  I  spent  the  weekend  at  West  Point  with 
my  famUy.  After  touring  the  Academy  I 
realized  that  I  really  would  like  to  go  there. 
The  coach  explained  to  me  that  I  would  have 
to  let  him  know  if  I  wanted  to  attend  the 
Academy,  so  he  could  obtain  my  appoint- 
ment. I  asked  him  If  I  could  take  the  medi- 
cal exam  early,  so  If  I  failed  It  he  would 
not  have  to  waste  an  appointment  on  me. 
He  agreed  to  this  and  arranged  for  the  med- 
ical the  following  week  at  the  West  Point 
hospital.  I  Journeyed  to  the  Academy  the 
following  week  and  passed  the  medical  exam. 
The  coach  then  went  ahead  and  obtained  my 
appointment.  He  explained  to  me  that  It 
would  probably  be  from  another  State  and 
a  second  or  third  alternate.  I  was  told  not 
to  wcMTy  about  this;  it  was  standard  pro- 
cedure. 

Now  that  I  received  my  appointment,  he 
told  me  to  tell  all  the  other  colleges  I  would 
attend  West  Point.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
sure  that  I  would  receive  the  necessary  score 
on  the  college  boards.  He  went  on  further 
to  state  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  Acad- 
emy on  Jime  11.  12,  13.  to  take  the  college 
boards  and  the  physical  aptitude  tests.  I 
went  to  West  Point  these  3  days  and  took  the 
exams.  Upon  receiving  the  results,  I  learned 
that  I  had  passed  both  the  college  boards 
and  the  physical  {^itude  test.  Also  con- 
tained In  the  letter  that  stated  I  had  passed 
all  the  examinations  necessary  for  entry  was 
an  item  which  stated  that  I  could  not  attend 
the  Academy  because  there  were  no  vacancies. 
However,  this  appeared  to  be  good  news  be- 
cause the  coach  had  stated  that  this  would 
be  sent  to  me  and  that  everything  would 
be  all  right. 

The  same  day  I  received  the  letter,  the 
basketball  coach  called  and  relayed  the  un- 
fortunate news  that  I  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted. This  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  our 
whole  family.  We  had  all  expected  that  I 
was  accepted  at  the  Academy  and  the  fact 
that  the  news  came  Just  3  days  before  I  was 
supposed  to  have  left. 

This  Is  the  way  In  which  this  event  hap- 
pened to  me  and  explained  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Robert  DeLuca. 

Schenectady,  K.Y. 

Witnessed  this  2d  day  of  July  1962: 

IswiN  J.  Linset. 

Notary  Public. 

July  1,  1962. 

My  name  Is  ValenUne  J.  DeLuca,  I  am  a 
resident  of  Schenectady,  NY.  I  have  a  son 
who  graduated  from  Linton  High  School 
this  past  month.  He  played  basketball  and 
was  oorunnerup  for  player  of  the  year  In 
this  area  and  also  made  the  all-county  first 
team.  After  a  March  basketball  game  be  wtts 
approached  by  coaches  from  Syracuse  and 
Cornell  Universities  asking  him  If  he  would 
like  to  have  a  full  scholarship  to  these 
universities.  ITiat  evening  the  coach  from 
Cornell  came  to  oiir  house  and  gave  us  all 
the  details.  The  next  day,  Coach  George 
Hunter  from  West  Point  talked  to  my  son  at 
his  high  school  about  going  to  the  Academy 
and  playing  basketball  for  him.  He  was  as- 
sured that  he  would  get  Into  West  Point 
after  he  liad  checked  his  school  record. 

This  offer  seemed  so  great  that  my  son 
turned  down  letters  from  Colgate,  Brown, 
Cornell,  Bucknell,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  April  we  were  Invited  down 
to  West  Point  for  the  weekend  and  taken 
on  a  tour  of  the  Academy.  I  must  say  that 
we  were  very  much  Impressed  and  Robert 
was  again  asstn-ed  that  If  he  raised  his  col- 
lege boards  J\ist  20  points  from  his  Decem- 
ber standing  he  would  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  In  the  Academy.  We  were  told 
that  If  he  received  an  appointment  from 
some  other  State  not  to  worry  about  It. 
This  came  through  Just  as  we  were  told  It 
would.     At  this  time  Mr.  Hunter  told  my 


son  to  turn  down  all  other  colleges,  and  tell 
them  that  he  was  going  to   the  Academy. 

Robert  went  to  West  Point  in  June  and 
took  his  physical  apUtude  and  college  boards 
which  he  passed  very  nicely.  The  physical 
aptitude  he  passed  very  easily,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  sufficient  enough  mark  to  assure 
his  acceptance  at  the  Academy.  On  the 
morning  of  June  38.  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army  stating 
that  Robert  had  qualified  In  all  the  exams, 
but  there  were  no  openings.  Even  this  we 
were  told  to  expect,  so  we  still  went  ahead 
with  our  going  away  plans. 

That  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  we  received  a 
call  from  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  told  us  that  my 
son  didn't  make  It.  This,  he  eald,  was  due 
to  the  pressure  from  the  Southern  States 
on  the  Academy  perttdnlng  to  athletes.  We 
feel  that  a  great  Injustice  has  been  done. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  hold 
Mr.  Hunter  responsible  for  what  has  hap- 
pened, rm  sure  he  didn't  mean  what  has 
happened,  and  he  did  all  In  his  ix)wer  to  live 
up  to  his  commitments.  I  would  Uke  to 
know  if  this  Is  the  honor  code  which  Is 
EUessed  so  highly  at  West  Point. 

Valentine  J.  DeLtjca. 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Witnessed  this  2d  day  of  July  1962. 
Irwin  J.  Lnrerr, 

Notary  PubHc. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  in  the  United  States  set  aside 
a  week  to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week 
during  which  the  problems  of  captive 
nations  of  the  Soviet  imperialists  will  be 
discussed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of 
this  Nation  can  be  correctly  stated  in  a 
very  clear  way:  We  are  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  all  peo- 
ples— for  the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians, 
for  the  Latvians  and  the  Czechs,  no  less 
than  for  the  rising  nations  and  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  And  for  the  Ger- 
mans, west  and  east. 

The  age  of  Western  imperialism  and 
colonialism  is  long  since  past.  This 
country  has  stolen  no  nations  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  wars  that  convulsed  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  We  have  been  part 
of  the  victors,  but  we  have  exacted  no 
tribute  in  land  and  peoples.  This  Re- 
public has  not  acted  the  part  of  a  con- 
queror seizing  the  spoils  of  battle. 

The  United  States,  I  believe,  has  done 
what  was  in  Its  power  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  battle  and  to  help  all  the  sovereign 
powers,  both  friend  and  foe,  restore  a 
decent  w^ay  of  life  and  an  effective  econ- 
omy. 

The  onetime  colonial  powers  of  West- 
em  Europe  are  no  longer  colonialists. 
Whatever  errors  they  may  have  made 
200  years  ago,  and  a  half  century  ago,  the 
record  sliows  that  they  have  responded 
with  sensitivity  to  the  proper  demand  of 
subject  peoples  to  handle  their  own  af- 
fairs and  settle  their  own  destinies. 

This  is  the  record.  It  is  a  recital  of 
fact,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  an 
examination  of  the  record. 
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India  and  Pakistan,  Indonesia  and 
Burma,  a  dozen  and  a  half  countries 
of  Africa — all.  all  of  them,  are  free.  The 
Western  nations  claim  no  special  po- 
sition regarding  them.  We  are  deter- 
mined merely  that  they  shall  have  the 
chance  to  develop  their  own  methods 
and  approaches  to  the  splendid  future 
opening  to  mankind,  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  subverted  by  the  new  colonialism 
and  foreign  intnision  of  the  Communist 
powers. 

We  are  not  compelled  to  atone  for  the 
past  by  spending  all  our  time  on  our 
knees,  apologizing  to  Soviet  bully -boys 
in  the  diplomatic  corps,  while  Soviet 
agents  range  up  and  down  in  an  effort 
to  capture  the  new  Asian  and  African 
nations. 

The  facts  of  the  postwar  world  are 
clear.  The  Soviet  Union  seized  the  Bal- 
tic States  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithu- 
ania. The  Soviet  Union  pledged  its  word 
that  after  the  war  there  would  be  free 
elections  In  these  countries  and  in  all 
the  other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  that 
the  Red  armies  had  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man troops.  This  pledged  word  has  not 
been  kept.    It  has  not  been  honored. 

Revolts  of  the  workers  and  the  j)eas- 
ants  in  Poland.  East  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary have  been  suppressed  only  by  bloody 
slaughter  or  the  threat  of  slaughter.  A 
barbed-wire  fence  and  a  concrete  wall 
have  been  built  around  the  Soviets' 
closed  society  to  keep  their  own  people 
from  getting  out.  Whenever  they  have 
a  chanc.  still,  to  "vote  with  their  feet" 
they  get  out  to  the  West,  to  freedom,  as 
fast  and  as  numerously  as  they  can. 

We  do  no  service  to  the  puppet-con- 
trolled people  of  the  captive  nations  by 
promising  swift  liberation  that  the 
deadly  fact  of  nuclear  menace  makes 
impossible.  Among  the  great  powers.  It 
is  foolish  to  brandish  bombs  at  each 
other  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric  or  for 
leaders  here  to  say  in  election  campaigns 
irresponsible  words  that  in  truth  all 
American  political  leaders  know  cannot 
be  carried  out. 

It  is  eqioally  irresponsible.  I  suggest, 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  the  Kremlin  to 
brandish  bombs  at  us.  to  play  games  of 
cat-and-mouse  on  the  freedom  of  West 
Berlin  and  the  security  of  the  people 
of  the  German  Republic. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  the  men 
and  women  and  children  of  the  captive 
nations.  I  believe,  that  requires  steady 
nerves  and  a  firm  devotion  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  is  a  permanent  part  of  the 
American  system — the  simple  devotion 
to  freedom. 

These  peoples  will  be  liberated  from 
the  grasp  of  Imperialism.  They  will  re- 
gain their  status,  and  we  shall  play  a 
part  in  it. 

We  must  show  patience  and  courage 
and  determination.  We  must  recognize 
that  no  subject,  captive  pe<9le — held 
gripped  by  puppet  rulers  who  are 
traitors  to  their  own  land — must  ever 
be  abandoned  as  hopelessly  Communist, 
hopelessly  lost. 

Time  Is  on  oiu:  side.  Time  is  on  the 
side  of  those  who  fight  for  freedom  and 
have  the  courage  to  hold  on. 


THE  VISIT  U.S-A.  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  voted  for  the  International  Travel 
Act  to  promote  travel  to  this  country,  I 
was  very  elated  to  read  a  very  interest- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Mainliner  which  is  published  by 
United  Airlines. 

The  article  follows: 
8oM«  W0BD8  About  th«  Visit  U.SJi.  Pbookam 

(By  Volt  Ollmore.  Director,  U.fl.  Travel 
Service) 

The  U.S.  tourist  ba«  long  been  •  familiar 
Bight  to  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries. 
Camera  In  hand,  he  wanders  happily,  dis- 
pensing over  2  blUloi.  U.8.  dollars  a  year. 

What  hasn't  been  a  familiar  sight  In  this 
country  is  the  foreign  tourist.  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  have  been  fewer,  and  they 
have  been  spending  only  about  half  the 
total  of  the  U.S.  tourist.  The  result  has 
been  an  adverse  effect  on  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  International  payments.  In  fact, 
this  difference  In  spending  by  VB.  tourists 
abrocul  and  oversea  visitors  here  accounted 
for  roughly  40  percent  of  our  total  Imbalance 
of  payments  last  year. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  until  about  a 
year  ago,  the  United  States  was  lagging 
badly  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  pro- 
moting tourism.  In  fact.  It  was  the  only 
major  country  without  an  official  tourist 
promotion  bureau. 

This  has  been  changed,  however,  and  our 
Nation  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  attract 
more  visitors  and  reduce  the  imbalance  of 
payments.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  the  International 
Travel  Act  creating  the  UJ3.  Travel  Service. 
Established  as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  is  the  first  Government  agency 
organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  promot- 
ing travel  to  this  country  from  abroad. 

To  attract  visitors  to  the  United  States, 
the  Travel  Service  drew  up  a  three-pronged 
program  to  explore  every  facet  of  the  Inter- 
national tourist  market.  The  first  step  was 
to  conduct  market  surveys  in  nine  oversea 
countries  to  find  out  why  people  want  to 
visit  the  United  States,  why  they  might  not 
want  to  visit,  why  they  think  they  can't  come 
here  and  what  will  convince  them  that  they 
can  come  and  enjoy  themselves.  We  found 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  now  have  both 
time  and  money  to  visit  us,  especially  when 
using  bargain  "package"  tours. 

Second,  we  established  offices  in  those  nine 
countries  and  staffed  them  with  experienced 
travel  promotion  managers  who  speak  the 
language  or  languages  of  the  regions  they 
serve.  Travel  experts  in  these  offices  are 
working  with  carriers,  travel  agents  and  the 
public  to  advise  on  all  aspects  of  travel  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Finally,  we  have  supplied  the  oversea 
offices  with  advertising  messages,  press  re- 
leases, feature  articles,  travel  posters  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  promotional  materials 
designed  to  stimulate  Interest  in  the  United 
States  and  to  support  the  local  travel  in- 
dustry in  developing  tourism  In  the  United 
States. 

Today  there  Is  good  evidence  that  people 
abroad  are  beginning  to  respond  to  our  mes- 
sage. For  example,  a  few  months  ago  some 
400  Swiss  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Mtgros  Cooperatives,  a  large  European  food 
chain    organization,    came    to    the    United 


States  and  spent  almost  3  weeks  Tlalting 
major  cities  throughout  the  East  and  Mid- 
west. Their  trip  was  such  a  success  that 
Ulgros  Is  bringing  several  hundred  more 
Swiss  over  this  sununer.  Since  last  winter 
thousands  of  other  international  tourists 
have  visited  or  are  making  plans  to  visit 
this  country  to  tour  our  cities,  talk  with 
ova  people  and  see  first  hand  what  America 
is  really  like.  These  people  come  from  all 
walks  of  life — electronics  man\ifacturers  from 
Prance,  schoolteachers  and  engineers  from 
Sweden,  builders  from  England,  accountants 
from  Brazil,  and  wlnemakers  from  Chile. 

Throughout  our  first  year,  the  cooperation 
of  people  In  the  travel  Industry,  both  here 
at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  outstanding. 
We  have  found,  for  example,  that  the  air- 
lines, hotels,  travel  agents  and  other  seg- 
ments of  tourism  have  been  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  tie  In  their  efforts  with  ours 
In  stimulating  travelers  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Federal  Government  has  Joined  In  to 
help  eliminate  some  of  the  redtape  that  has 
heretofore  impeded  travel  to  the  United 
States.  Over  80  percent  of  all  visas  to  visit 
the  Unlt«d  SUtes  are  now  being  issued 
around  the  world  In  leas  than  80  minutes. 
Various  agencies  are  working  to  Improve  vis- 
itor greeting  services  at  our  borders  and  to 
Improve  language  facilities  for  the  newly 
arrived  tourists. 

A  serious  question  with  oversea  visitors 
Is  whether  or  not  they  will  be  welcome  In 
the  United  States.  The  kind  of  reception 
we  give  our  new  wave  of  visitors  wUl  have 
a  heavy  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  Visit 
U.S.A.  program.  We  have  the  world's  great- 
est toiu'ist  plant,  more  transportation,  mors 
restaurants,  more  entertainment,  more  vis- 
itor capacity — aU  the  resources  to  provide 
more  than  adequately  for  the  needs  and 
wants   of   the    International    visitor. 

We  anticipate  that  when  this  wealth  of 
tourist  attractions  Is  coupled  with  the  gen- 
uine graclousness  of  the  American  people, 
the  effect  will  produce  a  new  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  United  States  as  a  place  to 
visit  and  enjoy.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  people  of  foreign 
lands: 

"Traveling  Americans  have  enjoyed 
friendly  hospitality  as  guests  In  your  coun- 
try— and  in  other  countries  around  the 
world.  We  offer  the  same  warm  welcome  to 
you  to  visit  In  oiu'  homeland." 

The  July  2,  1962,  Issue  of  TJ3.  News  k 
World  Report  reveals  some  very  inter- 
esting statistics  regarding  this  program. 
It  appears  that  visitors  from  overseas 
increased  13  percent  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  above  a  year  earlier.  The  U.S. 
consulate  in  London  reports  that  visa 
applications  in  April  and  May  ran  25 
percent  ahead  of  the  same  months  last 
year.  Travelers  from  West  Germany 
were  up  18  percent.  The  big  factor  in 
the  increase  seems  to  be  the  worldwide 
promotion  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
MiUions  of  posters  and  circulars — in 
seven  languages — have  been  put  out.  Ad 
campaigns  have  been  pushed  In  foreign 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  aim  is 
to  narrow  the  "travel  gap."  American 
tourists  last  year  spent  a  billion  dollars 
more  abroad  than  foreign  travelers  spent 
here.  That  was  equal  to  about  half  of 
this  country's  troublesome  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Travel  promotion  is 
new  for  the  United  States.  The  field 
was  neglected  until  a  year  ago.  In  1960, 
out  of  25  countries,  the  United  States 
ranked  23d  on  the  amount  spent  on 
travel  promotion.  In  contrast,  the  Congo 
appropriated  three  times  the  U.S.  ex- 
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jyendlUire.  Russia  spent  20  times  as 
much  and  the  United  Kingdcnn  nearly 
50  times. 

PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  K£coaj>  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  f^om 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  Nation  observed  Its  national  birth- 
day. This  year  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  came  at  a  time  when 
many  Americans  are  disturbed,  and 
rightfully  so,  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  pertaining  to  the 
recitation  of  a  prayer  in  public  schools. 

One  of  our  leading  newspapers,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  of  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
had  an  excellent  editorial  on  July  3 
which  I  think  Ls  very  significant  at  this 
time.    I  include  this  at  this  point: 

OUX     OOD-GlTEN     RlOBTS 

"We  hold  these  truttis  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
allenable  Rights." 

We  Americans,  as  tht  Supreme  Court  Itself 
has  duly  noted,  are  a  religious  people  whose 
Institutions  presuppose  a  supreme  being. 

And  no  other  Institution  makes  this  more 
clear  than  that  most  prized  testament  of 
oiu'  nationhood,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Its  ringing  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  the  hiunan  Individual  minces  no  words 
about  where  those  rights  come  from. 

They  come  from  no  government,  no  king, 
no  beneficent  earthllng  who,  asserting  the 
power  to  grant  them,  ■could  also  assert  the 
power  to  take  them  away.  Their  source, 
rather,  is  our  divine  Creator — and  the  truth 
that  this  is  so  Is  hiald  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  to  be  self-evident. 

In  a  week  when  the  outlawing  of  an  official 
prayer  In  one  State's  public  schools  has  pro- 
voked wide  discussion  of  the  appropriateness, 
or  even  the  constitutionality,  of  any  govern- 
mentally  sponsored  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  on  divine  providence,  it  Is  well 
to  ponder  the  full  meaning  of  that  power- 
ful phrase:  "All  men  •  •  •  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights." 

For  It  is  hard  to  have  It  both  ways.  If 
our  rights  come  not  from  God,  then  they 
must  come  from  government — or  call  It  so- 
ciety, or  other  human  beings.  And  If  from 
government,  not  God,  then  how  can  they 
be  unalienable?  Whatever  humans  can  give 
to  other  humans,  or  society  can  give  to  In- 
dividuals, then  surely  those  humans,  or 
society,   can   also    take   away. 

To  assert  that  our  rights  are  unalienable 
regardless  of  their  source  is  thus  an  assertion 
one  could  make  stick  only  so  long  as  the 
rights  were  maintained  by  superior  might. 

But  for  each  of  us  to  assert  that  our  rights 
are  unalienable  because  they  are  divinely 
endowed  is  not  only  to  make  them  precious 
to  ourselves  but  to  accept  every  other  man's 
rights  as  having  equal  and  enduring  validity. 
And  right  here  lies  the  very  essence  of  our 
national  creed — our  religiously  rooted  but 
politically  revolutionary  belief  In  the  dignity 
of  every  human  Individual  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  basic  human  rights. 


TOWARD  FREER  TRADE 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impres- 
sive support  given  to  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  response  to  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest, is  a  surprising  and  constructive 
development. 

It  reveals  an  awareness  of  economic 
and  international  reaUties,  as  they  affect 
the  United  States  in  a  changing  world. 

The  success  of  the  European  Common 
Market  and  our  determination  to  co- 
operate in  free -trade  progress  may  very 
well  mark  the  turning  point  in  the  com- 
petition with  communism.  Khrushchev 
does  not  like  the  Common  Market  which 
so  many  other  Western  nations  want  to 
Join.  That  is  a  good  sign.  It  betrays 
his  fear  that  an  expanding  free-trade 
area  will  leave  the  Communist  bloc  far 
behind. 

The  United  States,  with  no  tariff  bar- 
riers separating  the  States,  was  the  first 
to  develop  a  large  common  market  of 
Its  own.  Its  phenomenal  success  is  being 
duplicated  in  Europe.  When  these  two 
markets  merge,  as  they  will,  eventually 
the  whole  free  world  will  become  one 
great  trading  area  whose  shared  pros- 
perity will  make  a  mockery  of  commu- 
nism and  its  economic  propaganda. 

The  approval  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  overwhelming  support  given  to  it  by 
the  American  press.  As  an  example  of 
that  endorsement,  I  bring  you  the  edi- 
torial titled  "Toward  Freer  Trade." 
from  the  July  6,  1962,  issue  of  the  Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune,  published  in  Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

TowAHD  Freer  Tradx 

The  large  majority  by  which  the  House 
approved  a  modification  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  trade  bill  recorded  an  Impres- 
sive victory  for  the  administration.  Indeed, 
It  recorded  the  only  victory  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  administration  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

As  a  victory.  It  was  less  Impressive  than 
the  defeat  suffered  by  the  administration  on 
the  farm  bill.  The  farm  bill  was  strictly 
domestic  legislation  in  which  the  vital  issue 
of  growing  power  by  the  Central  Government 
was  conspicuous.  Its  defeat  was  a  severe 
setback  to  the  forces  In  the  administration 
that  strive  continually  for  Government  man- 
agement of  the  economy. 

The  issue  of  great  power  by  the  Central 
Government  was  conspicuous  in  the  foreign 
trade  bill,  too.  in  the  authority  granted  the 
President  to  redxice  tariffs.  But  In  the  eyes 
of  most  Congressmen  and,  we  think,  in  the 
eyes  of  most  people,  too,  there  Is  a  difference 
between  the  exercise  of  great  Federal  power 
In  domestic  and  in  international  affairs. 

There  was  no  great  amount  of  disagree- 
ment on  the  principle  of  the  foreign  trade 
bill.  There  was  disagreement  principally  on 
the  means  for  coping  with  the  harm  freer 
trade  can  do  at  least  temporarily  to  the 
American  economy. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  recog- 
nize the  great  and  growing  prosperity  that 
freer  trade  has  brought  to  European  mem- 
bers of  the  Conomon  Market.  They  behold 
signs  that  the  Common  Market  will  be  ex- 
panded with  the  promise  that  eventually 
It  will  bring  about  a  European  econoiailo 
union  that  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  great 


European  state,  as  rich  or  richer  than  the 
United  States  actually  is  or  than  Russia 
potentially  Is.  They  know  that  the  Euro- 
peans cjin  and  wUl  set  \ip  trade  barriers 
against  other  cotmtrtes  unless  there  is  a  mu- 
tual reduction  of  tariffs.  And  they  under- 
stood that  the  fate  <rf  the  foreign  trade  bill 
could  determine  whether  the  United  States 
shared  In  growing  European  prosperity  or 
was  Isolated  from  It. 

Finally,  they  understood  that  the  ponder- 
ous operations  of  Congress  and  of  commis- 
sions could  not  be  relied  on  to  adapt  tariffs 
qiilckly  enough  to  meet  trade  needs  or  take 
advantajre  of  trade  opportimlties.  So  there 
was  no  Impressive  opixJeltlon  to  the  principle 
of  the  Wn. 

Some  American  Industries  are  bound  to  be 
hurt  by  freer  trade.  Others  are  bo\md  to  be 
helped.  Theory  is  that  help  will  srurpass 
hurt.  But  acceptance  of  the  the<M7  does  not 
mean  the  hurt  can  be  Ignored.  Much  of  the 
opposltlcn  to  the  bill  was  raised  in  behalf 
of  the  hurt  and  modifications  of  the  bill  were 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hurt.  The 
fact  that  numerous  Congressmen,  with  com- 
panies In  their  districts  that  seem  bound  to 
be  hurt  by  freer  trade,  suppcn'ted  the  bill  in- 
dicates that  efforts  to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
legislation  attained  considerable  success. 

These  efforts  provided  some  protective 
devices  and  Federal  technical  aid  and  financ- 
ing to  companies  damaged  by  freer  trade 
and  financial  help  and  retraining  for  dis- 
placed workers.  Such  help  Is  politically 
necessary,  but  It  is  also  dangerous.  It  could 
bring  into  being  boondoggles  as  costly  as 
any  produced  during  the  depression  of  the 
thirties. 

But  this  risk,  like  the  risk  of  greater  Presl- 
dential  power.  Is  one  that,  we  think,  must  be 
taken  to  enable  the  United  SUtes  to  advance 
toward  the  Ideal  of  free  trade  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  Inherent  In 
the  Common  Market. 


"ONE  NATION,  UNDER  GOD, 
INDIVISIBLE" 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  that  recital  of  an  official 
prayer  In  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  Itself  a  violation  of 
the  religious  faith  and  traditions  of  the 
American  people. 

The  reaction  was  swift  and  vigorous. 
From  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  rose  a 
storm  of  protest.  Reminding  the  Court 
that  the  Mayflower  Compact,  regarded 
as  the  beginning  of  democracy  in 
America,  opens  with  the  words:  "In  the 
Name  of  God,  Amen." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  says: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  ova  Fortunes  and  our 
sacred  Honor. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his 
famous  Gettysburg  Address,  asked: 

That  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom. 

In  1954,  Congress  amended  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  by  Inserting: 
"under  God." 
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A  prayer  opens  each  day's  session  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  each  day's  ses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  stated  that  It  was  all  sununed 
up  by  the  Supreme  Court  just  10  years 
ago  in  a  single  sentence : 

We  are  a  religious  people  whoae  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  Zorach 
V.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306.  813.) 

The  Court,  in  its  recent  and  con- 
troversial decision,  ruled  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  use  of  an  oflBcial  prayer  for 
recital  by  public  school  classes,  even 
though  participation  by  the  pupils  was 
not  compulsory. 

What  most  Americans  fear  is  that  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  a  countertrend 
that  will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  all 
references  to  the  Deity  in  the  pronounce- 
ments or  functions  of  government,  and 
will  finally  install  secularism  as  our  na- 
tional religion. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
is  basic  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
But  the  constitutional  ban  against  the 
establishment  of  a  state  religion,  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  remove  from  Government- 
sponsored  activities  any  mention  of  the 
Divine  Creator  of  life;  a  concept  that  is 
shared  by  all  creeds.  Reverence  for  God 
is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  American 
heritage. 

What  will  happen  to  our  children  if 
this  unifying  belief  is  undermined  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  minority?  How  can  we 
effectively  oppose  atheistic  communism 
if  we  gradually  repudiate  the  faith  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  and  become  but  one 
system  of  materialism  competing  with 
another  system  of  materialism? 

Prom  letters  to  the  editor  by  average 
Americans,  to  the  statements  of  clergy- 
men, educators,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress; the  indignation  of  our  people  at 
the  Court  decision  speaks  for  the  author- 
ity of  public  opinion.  Pormer  President 
Hoover;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  GrsOiam, 
Protestant  evangelist:  Richard  Cardinal 
Gushing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  many  other  respected  leaders  reflect 
the  widespread  character  and  sincerity 
of  that  indignation. 

When  the  Court  decides  an  issue  con- 
trary to  our  traditions  and  our  spirit, 
we  have  a  remedy  under  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  that  sets  forth  the  proce- 
dure for  amending  it  to  express,  through 
their  representatives  the  will  of  the 
people. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
House  joint  resolution  "proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  relating 
to  the  voluntary  offering  of  prayers  in 
public  schools,  public  places,  and  before 
other  public  bodies  in  the  United  States," 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our 
gratitude  and  reverence  to  God. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  f  nmi 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  adjustments  in  Pederal  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  has  become 
one  of  the  most  complex  problems  which 
faces  the  Congress  on  a  recurring  basis 
every  few  years — a  condition  for  which 
the  future  holds  no  promise  of  improve- 
ment unless  corrective  action  is  taken. 

According,  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  which  will  combine,  in  a  single  meas- 
ure, the  two  elements  that  are  essential 
for  a  sound  and  lasting  solution  to  this 
problem. 

First,  my  bill  provides  for  a  percentage 
increase  in  all  existing  annuities  equal 
to  the  percentage  of  any  general  salary 
increase  for  active  Federal  employees  ap- 
proved this  year,  to  compensate  the  an- 
nuitants for  the  increase  in  living  costs, 
as  reflected  in  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
since  their  last  annuity  increase  was 
granted  in  1958.  This  provision  is  cou- 
pled with  another,  designed  to  accord 
fair  and  equal  treatment  to  those  who 
retire  during  the  first  5  years  after  en- 
actment, since  otherwise  they  would 
have  insufQcient  active  service  under  the 
salary  increase  to  bring  their  annuities 
up  to  a  proper  level.  Annuities  com- 
mencing during  the  5 -year  period  will 
be  increased  by  gradually  declining  per- 
centages of  the  percentage  of  any  general 
salary  increase  granted  in  1962. 

Those  adjustments  to  match  any  cur- 
rent salary  increase  have  no  relation- 
ship, of  course,  to  changes  in  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  which  may  occur  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  the  second  fea- 
ture of  my  bill  incorporates  into  law  the 
logical  and  highly  equitable  principle  of 
providing  for  automatic  additional  an- 
nuity increases  to  be  granted  whenever 
In  the  future  the  consumer  price  index 
shall  have  risen  by  3  percent  or  more. 
Should  the  general  cost-of-living  decline 
in  the  future  by  6  percent  or  more — a 
most  imlikely  event — there  would  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  annuities,  but 
in  no  case  would  the  reduction  exceed 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  annuity  in- 
creases received  under  the  bill. 

Annuity  increases  under  the  bill  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  so  that  the  aiuiuitants  and 
their  survivors  will  receive  the  increases 
without  the  necessity  for  separate  ap- 
propriations. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  will  settle  once 
and  for  all.  upon  a  completely  equitable 
and  logical  basis,  the  vexing,  time-con- 
suming, and  often  controversial  prob- 
lems which  arise  periodically  with  re- 
spect to  granting  fair  treatment  to  our 
retired  Federal  employees  and  their  sur- 
vivors so  that  they  may  maintain  a  rea- 
sonably comfortable  standard  of  living 
during  periods  of  substantial  changes  in 
living  costs. 


\ 


ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ANNUITIES 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 


TRADE  RESTRICTIONS  AND  LUMBER 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  15 
years  ago  100  percent  of  the  waterbome 
lumber  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  Atlantic  coast  markets 
came  from  my  native  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  its  neighbor.  Oregon. 

Although  British  Columbia  mills  cap- 
tured some  of  this  market,  the  lion's 
share  went  to  Oregon  and  Washington 
imtil  recent  years.  In  1959.  we  had  60 
percent  of  the  east  coast  waterbome  tim- 
ber market.  This  dropped  to  55  percent 
by  the  end  of  1960  and  to  42  percent  in 
1961.  Today  British  Columbia  has  the 
lion's  share — 72  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Washing- 
ton Post  published  an  editorial  pointing 
out  a  number  of  reasons  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  lost  this  market.  One 
reason  is  the  Jones  Act  which  prevents 
our  shippers  from  using  foreign  bottoms. 
I  Introduced,  on  January  18.  H.R.  9761 
which  would  help  correct  the  unfair  ad- 
vantage the  Canadians  enjoy.  However, 
the  responsible  committee  has  not 
scheduled  hearings.  I  hope  that  hear- 
ings can  be  held  and  action  taken  during 
this  Congress. 

The  editorial  tells  about  the  effect  cap- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  market  by  British 
Columbia  mills  has  had  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  terms  of  lost  jobs.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  more 
than  3,000  figure  tells  only  part  of  the 
story.  There  has  been  a  probable  loss 
of  jobs  by  more  than  3,300  persons  in 
direct  lumber  employment.  However, 
including  service  and  related  community 
employment  the  loss  is  about  12.000  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tkaok  Restrictions 

The  cxirrent  dlfflcultlea  of  the  softwood 
Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwect  provide 
a  graphic  Ulustratlon  of  how  an  ancient 
restrictive  practice  can  threaten  the  welfare 
of  a  large  number  of  people  and  ham(>er  the 
Oovernment's  efforts  to  expand  International 
trade. 

As  recently  as  1959  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  lumber  shipped,  largely  by  siter,  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  came  from  the  futes  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  British  ColvimbU 
supplying  moat  of  the  balance.  Since  then 
the  shares  have  been  reversed.  At  stake  Is 
the  production  of  about  a  half  billion  board 
feet  of  American  lumber  and  the  loos  of 
more  than  3,000  Jobs. 

The  difficulties  of  the  softwood  Industry 
are  attributable  to  3  factors:  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  Canadian  dollar  which  works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British  Colimibla 
lumbermen;  the  slightly  more  favorable 
terms  on  which  the  Canadians  can  pur- 
chase Oovernment-owned  timber;  and  the 
shipping  cost  advantage  which  the  Cana- 
dians enjoy. 

According  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920,  known  as  the  Jones  Act.  all  cargoes 
shipped  between  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coast 
ports  must  be  carried  in  American  flag  ves- 
sels. This  ancient  practice  of  "cabotage," 
en-  reserving  the  coastal  trade  to  American 
vessels,  orginated  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
ni  of  England  (1327-77).  The  BrltUh 
have  wisely  abandoned  this  practice  long 
ago,  but  laws  barring  the  use  of  foreign  ves- 
sels In  the  American  coastal  trade  have  been 
In  force  since  1808.  As  a  consequence,  the 
American    softwood    producers    miist    pay 
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about  $36  per  thousano  board  feet  on  ship- 
ments between  the  Columbia  River  ports 
and  Brooklyn  whUe  the  Canadians,  who  are 
permitted  to  charter  'ships  In  the  highly 
competitive  world  market,  can  ship  at  rates 
ranging  from  $4  to  $11. 

Clearly  this  Is  a  case  In  which  the  welfare 
of  the  many  is  being  sacrificed  in  order  to 
protect  the  Interests  ot  the  few.  There  are 
now  only  13  American  flag  vessels  on  the 
coastal  lumber  nm  which  employ  a  total 
of  455  men.  Thus  455  Jobs  In  the  maritime 
Industry  are  protected  at  the  cost  of  more 
than  3,000  Jobs  in  the  softwood  industry. 

We  hope  the  cvirrent  efforts  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Act  wUl  succeed  and  that  the  recent  appeals 
to  establish  a  "temporary"  Import  quota  for 
Canadian  softwood  will  be  rejected.  The 
erection  of  another  trade  barrier  can  only 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  economies,  for  such  an 
act  would  surely  touch  off  a  series  of  re- 
taliations. The  public  Interest  wUl  be 
better  served  by  permitting  the  Northwest 
softwood  producers  to ,  compete  on  a  more 
equal  footing.  | 

TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  PUERTO 
RICAN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  greatly  disturbed  by  some  recent 
news  from  Puerto  Rico,  and  feel  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  San  Juan  Star  of  June  26,  1962, 
contains  an  article  about  a  new  oflBcial 
policy  of  the  island's  secretary  of  edu- 
cation, Candido  Oliveras.  That  policy 
is  to  deemphasize  and  even,  in  some 
cases,  prohibit  the  use  of  English  as  a 
language  of  instruction  in  Puerto  Rico's 
schools.  Secretary  Oliveras  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

I  don't  believe  that  the  schools  •  •  • 
should  be  utilized  as  a  means  toward  the 
Americanization  of  Puerto  Rico. 

As  long  as  Puerto  Rico  retains  close 
ties  with  the  United  States  through  its 
Commonwealth  status,  and  does  not  seek 
independence.  I  would  certainly  think  it 
to  be  in  the  island's  best  interest  to  en- 
courage rather  than  discourage  the  use 
of  English. 

The  need  for  stronger,  not  weaker, 
English  instruction  is  demonstrated  by 
the  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  who 
come  to  the  mainland  every  year  in 
search  of  a  brighter  future.  Their  earn- 
ing power,  their  ability  to  adjust  to  a 
new  environment  and  their  opportuni- 
ties for  a  better  life  are  impaired  because 
they  lack  a  knowledge  of  English.  This, 
in  turn,  burdens  public  relief  rolls  and 
requires  a  reeducation  that  should  not  be 
necessary. 

I  would  appreciate  an  expression  of 
my  colleagues'  views  on  this  matter  to 
the  end  that  we  may  explore  possibili- 
ties for  bringing  about  a  change  in  this 
unfortunate  policy. 

I  am  the  first  to  recogixize  a  desire  for 
noninterference  in  Puerto  Rico's  inter- 


nal affairs,  and  to  avoid  Pederal  con- 
trol of  education  anywhere.  But  in  this 
case  I  feel  that  Puerto  Rico  is  about  to 
embark  on  a  path  that  will  needlessly 
handicap  its  own  citizens  and  drive  com- 
pletely the  wedge  of  a  language  barrier 
between  our  peoples. 

The  article,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
same  newspai>er,  follow : 
(Prom  the  San  Juan  Star,  June  26.   19621 
TXACH  IN  Spanish  Darvs  Srr 
(By  Norman  Oall) 

Secretary  of  Education  Candido  Oliveras 
yesterday  annoiinced  a  new  policy  aimed  at 
establishing  Spanish,  as  much  as  Is  prac- 
ticable, as  the  language  of  instruction  in 
the  Island's  private  schools. 

Oliveras'  statement  came  at  his  news  con- 
ference as  a  group  of  Puerto  Rlcan  laymen 
were  protesting  the  use  of  English  as  the 
medium  of  Instruction  In  38  of  the  Island's 
71  Catholic  schools.  But  Oliveras  later 
stressed  that  his  announcement  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  church  dispute. 

Oliveras  said  he  would  Invoke  powers 
granted  him  under  a  1958  law  to  supervise 
and  establish  standards  for  private  schools. 

However,  he  said  teaching  In  English 
would  be  discovu-aged  or  prohibited  only 
when  evidence  Is  obUlned  that  an  effort  Is 
being  made  to  establish  an  entire  system 
of  English-speaking  schools 

He  said  that,  pending  a  dei>artmental  study 
of  private  schools'  instruction  In  English,  he 
would  consider  first  applying  persuasive 
powers  with  private  school  authorities,  and,  if 
that  failed,  then  possibly  withdrawing  the 
English -speaking  school's  accreditation. 

However.  Oliveras  emphasized  that  par- 
ents would  not  be  forced  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Spanish -speaking  schools  against 
their  wishes. 

He  explained  that  conditions  under  which 
creation  of  English-speaking  schools  would 
be  continued  as  following: 

1.  Facilities  needed  for  continental  chil- 
dren who  know  Insufficient  Spanish. 

2.  Facilities  demanded  by  Puerto  Rlcan 
parents  wishing  English  language  instruc- 
tion for  their  children. 

3.  Those  schools  where  English  must  be 
the  language  of  Instruction  because  of  a 
lack  of  qualified  Spanish-speaking  teachers. 

"I  dont  believe  that  the  public  schools 
of  Puerto  Rico  •  •  •  should  be  utilized  as 
a  means  toward  the  Americanization  of 
Puerto  Rico."  Oliveras  said. 

"The  schools  of  Puerto  Rico  are  for  Puerto 
Ricans  and  are  to  serve  the  good  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  with  all  their  cultural  values. 

"Any  Intent  to  utilize  the  school  for  other 
purposes  that  are  not  purely  instructional 
will  encounter  my  opposition  as  administra- 
tor of  this  system,"  Oliveras  said. 

Oliveras  also  explained  that  he  would  use 
his  discretionary  8u;crediting  powers  to  limit 
the  nximber  of  new  private  schools  endorsed 
by  the  education  department  to  those  meet- 
ing the  exceptional  conditions  which  he 
cited. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  James 
P.  Davis,  Bishop  James  McManus  of  Ponce 
and  Bishop  Alfredo  Mendez  of  Areclbo. 
which  was  printed  yesterday  in  another 
newspaper,  a  group  of  prominent  laymen 
charged  that  English-speaking  Catholic 
schools  "gradually  convert  to  English  •  •  • 
as  a  result  of  which  Spanish  Is  being  reduced 
to  the  category  of  an  Idiom  appropriate  for 
family,  popular,  and  folklorlc  use." 

The  laymen  also  charged  In  their  state- 
ment that  some  nuns  try  to  Infiuence  pupils' 
parents  to  speak  English  among  themselves 
and  among  their  children  in  their  homes. 

The  steps  indicated  by  Oliveras  to  curb 
the  spread  of  English  through  the  Island's 
private  schools  Involve  the  education  de- 
partment's powers  of  accreditation. 


Thb  Teacbimg  of  Bnousb 
Secretary  of  Education  Candido  CMlveras 
said  yesterday  he  would  Implement,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  objective  of  making  Spanish 
the  language  of  instruction  In  private 
schools. 

Secretary  Oliveras  said  he  wo\ild  recognize 
conditions  that  Justified  exemption  from 
this  policy.  He  listed  them  as: 

1.  When  the  parents  of  children  In  a 
private  school  want  them  taught  in  English: 

2.  In  schools  prlmarUy  intended  for  con- 
tinental children;  and 

3.  In  schools  where  Spanish  teachers  are 
not    available. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  implementation  of 
this  p>ollcy  will  be  guided  by  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  possible  consequences  to 
many  thousands  of  youngsters  whose  futures 
are  involved.  We  hear  every  day  that 
thousands  of  former  citizens  suffer  hard- 
ship on  the  mainland,  and  are  deprived  of 
numerovis  opportxinlties  for  a  better  life,  be- 
cause they  lack  a  knowledge  of  English. 
This  wovild  Indicate  a  need  for  more  English 
teaching,  not  for  less. 

We  can  look  around  us  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  see  on  all  sides  men  and  women  of 
prominence,  whose  families  enjoy  better 
homes  and  better  lives,  and  whose  children 
receive  better  educations,  because  the  parents 
learned  English  In  their  youth.  Secretary 
Oliveras  Is  a  shining  example. 


COMMUNICATIONS   SATELLITE 
TELSTAR 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  world  thrilled  to  another 
American  "first,"  when  the  communica- 
tions satellite  Telstar  was  successfully 
launched  and  made  ojierational  in  space. 

Every  American  can  justly  be  proud 
of  this  outstanding  accomplishment. 
And  we  of  the  State  of  Maine  are  par- 
ticularly proud,  for  it  was  through  the 
tracking  and  transmission  station  at 
Andover.  Me.,  that,  for  the  first  time, 
live  television  was  transmitted  through 
a  space  satellite  from  the  United  States 
to  France  and  England.  The  picture 
transmitted  to  France.  I  would  like  to 
mention,  was  one  of  the  American  flag 
against  the  background  of  the  giant 
plastic  bubble  that  houses  the  satellite 
tracking  equipment  at  Andover.  Me. 

That  this  development  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  affairs  of  men 
throughout  the  world  is  certain,  and  each 
one  of  us  can  ardently  hope  that  as  it 
brings  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer  to- 
gether, so  will  it  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  observe 
that  this  spectacular  event  was  con- 
ducted without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
with  private  ownership  shouldering  the 
$50  million  cost  associated  with  the 
achievement.  Here  once  again  we  see 
the  important  part  that  private  enter- 
prise can  play  in  the  promotion  of 
progress. 

Compliments  are  certainly  in  order  for 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.,  and.  in  this  respect,  I  would  like  to 
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commend  Mr.  Richard  Davis,  manager 
of  New  En«:land  Tel  and  Tel  In  Maine, 
and  all  of  those  associated  with  him  In 
this  superb  effort. 

It  Is  Indeed  heartening  to  know  that 
America  is  off  to  a  flying  start  in  this 
communications  endeavor,  and  I  want  to 
say  once  again  that  Maine  is  certainly 
proud  to  have  played  an  important  part 
in  an  event  which  history  will  un- 
doubtedly record  as  a  breakthrough  In 
the  field  of  international  communica- 
tions through  space. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  a  pertinent 
article  from  the  July  11  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  JoumaL 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Joiimal,  July  11. 1962] 

TKI.STAB    AMD    THZ    PtTTTTU 

Yeeterday's  orbiting  of  Tslstar  may  well 
have  launched  the  age  of  instant  worldwide 
communlcatlona.  If  this  technological  revo- 
lution succeedB,  It  will  bring  startling  eco- 
nomic and  perhaps  even  political  change*  as 
people  are  able  to  cut  across  national  bor- 
ders as  never  before. 

But  the  experts  caution  that  such  a  day 
to  still  a  good  ways  off.  It  may  take  yeare. 
and  lots  more  work,  befcve  the  potentiali- 
ties of  commimlcatlona  satellites  are  fully 
realized.  Meantime  this  new  space  venture 
raises  complicated  questions  for  both  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

Telstar  Itself  Is  an  achievement  of  private 
enterprise,  though  launched  with  Govern- 
ment facilities.  It  represents  a  considerable 
investment — estimated  at  nearly  $50  million 
so  far — and  considerable  risk  on  the  part  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  whose 
Bell  Laboratories  developed  the  satellite.  No 
one  can  say  when  there  will  be  a  return  on 
the  Investment. 

That  is  one  of  the  questions.  For,  vn- 
less  this  new  commxmlcatlons  advance  be- 
comes commercially  competitive,  It  may  not 
get  much  use,  no  matter  how  great  Its  po- 
tentlaUtles  for  Instantaneous  television, 
radio,  and  telephone  transmission.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  aware  of  the  problem;  it 
supporU  a  bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
would  set  up  a  closely  regxilated  private  cor- 
poration whose  stock  would  be  divided 
between  the  general  public  and  the  commu- 
nications companies. 

The  proposal  is  under  vlgorotis  attack  on 
the  ground  that  It  would  constitute  some 
kind  of  giveaway  to  private  enterprise.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  private  enterprise  has 
already  developed  Telstar,  such  a  result 
seems  unlikely  in  the  nature  of  the  bill  as  It 
stands.  If  anything,  the  danger  may  be  that 
the  proposed  corporation  will  be  too  much 
wrapped  in  Government  control  and  regula- 
tion to  permit  siifllclent  profitability  for  the 
best  results. 

Some  of  those  In  Congress  who  object  to 
this  bill  resent  the  whole  Idea  that  private 
enterprise  should  play  any  part  In  "civilian" 
space  except  as  contractora  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  We 
think  the  argument  for  Federal  monopoly  Lb 
a  dubious  one. 

There  Is,  for  one  thing,  the  question  of 
sheer  cost.  NASA's  expendltv^es.  Including 
the  extremely  expensive  moon  project,  are 
rising  rapidly.  As  opportunlUes  emerge  for 
private  Investment,  It  would  make  sense  to 
let  companies  participate  on  their  own  In- 
stead  of  letting  the  taxpayer  foot  the  whole 
bill.  What  opportunities  beyond  communi- 
cations might  attract  private  Investment  are 
not  clear  at  this  early  stage,  but  certainly 
Telstar  Itself  Is  proof  that  private  enterprise 
can  play  a  significant  part  In  space. 

Moreover,  as  the  admlnlstraUon  recognizes 
In  Its  communications  approach,  private 
enterprise  can  play  a  significant  part  in 
space. 


Moreover,  as  the  administration  recognizes 
In  its  communications  approach,  private 
ownership  is  very  much  In  the  American 
tradition.  If  more  commercial  possibilities 
do  open  up  and  companies  are  alert  to  them, 
the  chances  are  excellent  that  the  Nation's 
space  effort  would  benefit,  Just  as  the  Nation 
has  always  benefited  from  initiative,  efll- 
clency,  and  competition. 

If,  instead,  private  ownership  were  to  be 
excluded  as  a  matter  of  policy  from  the  limit- 
less reaches  of  space,  then  the  Government 
monopoly  might  grow  so  vast  as  to  dominate 
the  economy.  That  Is  why  we  think  Telstar 
la  Important  not  only  In  Itself  but  as  a 
starry  symbol  of  the  decisions  that  may  do 
much  to  shape  the  future — In  space  and  on 
earth. 


COMPTROLLER  GE2'fERAL  JOSEPH 
CAMPBELL  LAUDED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  problems  facing  any  large 
concern  is  the  prevention  of  waste,  the 
insuring  that  a  dollar's  value  is  received 
for  every  dollar  spent.  Since  the  US. 
Government  is  now  the  largest  business 
In  the  world,  It.  of  course,  follows  that 
the  role  of  auditor  and  inspector  general 
is  the  most  demanding  position  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  today.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, of  necessity,  is  engaged  in  a 
fantastic  nimiber  and  variety  of  enter- 
prises and  procurement  operations.  It 
deals  with  all  segments  of  the  economy, 
with  all  regions,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  the  world.  Billions  of  dollars  are 
disbursed  each  year  and  millions  of 
transactions  are  involved. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
Indeed  fortimate  In  having  so  dedicated 
and  able  a  public  servant  as  Joseph 
Campbell  serving  in  this  capacity.  Mr. 
Campbell,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  serves  as  head  of  Con- 
gress own  watchdog,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Under  his  direction,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  last  year 
turned  back  over  $38  million  of  over- 
charges in  collections  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Every  dollar  of  this  amount 
represented  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  one  of  those  rare 
public  officials  of  whom  it  Is  unneces- 
sary to  write  an  editorial  when  it  Is 
desired  to  conunend  him.  A  straight 
news  story  accomplishes  this  with  even 
greater  eloquence  thioi  could  be  mus- 
tered on  the  editorial  page,  because  the 
facts  speak  so  clearly  and  so  favorably 
concerning  his  activities.  The  New  York 
Times  last  Sunday  described  the  opera- 
tion of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
imder  Mr.  Campbell's  leadership  in  this 
language : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,   1962) 

ACCOTTNTING     OtTICK    IS    WaTCHINO     OVD 

Spending 
(By  CabeU  Phillips) 
Washington,    July    4.— The    General    Ac- 
counting Ofllce.  which  reported  on  Monday 
a    widespread    conflict    of    Interest    among 


agents  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora, 
tlon  In  the  sals  of  surplus  cotton,  is,  in  spite 
of  lu  prosaic  name,  a  tough  and  lmp>artlal 
inspector  general  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

It  was  set  up  by  Congress,  and  It  reporU 
only  to  Congress.  Its  mission  Is  to  watch 
how  the  executive  agencies  spend  the  money 
Congress  appropriates. 

In  the  process.  It  stumbles  frequently  upon 
some  highly  questionable  practices,  and  oc- 
casionally upon  some  criminal  ones.  When 
It  does,  explanations,  apologies,  and  correc- 
tive action  are  promptly  forthcoming. 

The  agency  Is  not  widely  known  to  the 
public.  But  within  Its  Jurisdiction  It  in- 
spires much  of  the  respect  and  awe  accorded 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  lu 
operaUves.  armed  with  slide  r\iles  rather  than 
guns,  can  be  as  relentless  In  denying  a  ta 
claim  for  a  tl.SO  taxi  fare  by  a  Government 
traveler  as  it  can  In  exacting  a  few  millions 
ot  unwarranted  profits  from  a  defense  con- 
tractor. 

Last  year  alone,  it  txirned  some  $38  million 
of  overcharges  and  collections  back  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

And   by   preventive   action — pointing  out 
unnecessary  ptirchases  and  bad  management 
practices  befors  they  were  finnsiimmatft 
it  saved  many  millions  more. 

A  number  erf  the  cases  It  has  developed  in 
the  last  year  rest  now  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  possible  prosecution. 

Monday's  report  on  the  cotton  transactions 
was  a  fairly  typical  performance  for  the 
Government  auditora.  save  for  its  magnitude. 

In  the  coxirse  of  a  rouUne  check  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  surplus  com- 
modity program  late  last  year,  they  stumbled 
on  a  circumstance  that  excited  their  sus- 
picions: hundreds  of  cotton  brokers  acting 
as  official  sales  agents  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  were  buying  for  their  own 
accounts  large  quantities  of  surplus  cotton 
that  they  had  undertaken  to  sell  for  the 
Government. 

SXT  Vr  IN    1911 

After  many  weeks  of  digging  the  Govern- 
ment InvesUgatore  found  that  In  nearly  every 
Instance  these  purchases  had  been  made  at 
prices  of  lees  than  $1  per  bale  above  the  cor- 
poration-established minimum.  whUs  cotton 
of  the  same  type  and  quality  selling  on  the 
open  market  was  bringing  up  to  $20  a  bale 
above  the  minimum  The  investigators  es- 
timated that  these  sales  agents  had  sold  $400 
million  worth  of  Government  cotton  to  them- 
selves at  marginal  rather  than  going  prices, 
thus  depriving  the  Government  of  Its  full 
return  on  the  cotton. 

The  ComptroUer  General  described  this  as 
a  clear  vlolaUon  of  the  confilct-of-lnterest 
statute.  The  matter  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  "for  fiirther 
action." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  came  into 
existence  In  1921  as  one-half  the  product  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  that  year. 
The  other  half  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Students  look  upon  this  legislation  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  milestones  In  provid- 
ing orderly  management  for  the  Govern- 
ment's housekeeping  and  fiscal  affaire. 
Earlier,  each  executive  department  had  sub- 
mitted Its  own  budget  to  Congress  and  lob- 
bled  It  through,  without  much  regard  to 
any  overall  program.  Not  only  could  the 
Congress  not  discern  any  cohesive  program 
In  appropriation  requests,  but  also  It  had  no 
means  of  checking  on  what  happened  to  the 
money  after  it  was  voted. 

Congress  put  the  Budget  Bureau  In  the 
executive  establishment.  But  it  kept  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  Its  own,  asstir- 
ing  it  freedom  from  any  Influence  by  the 
departments. 

Some  Presidents  have  looked  upon  the 
office  with  suspicion,  as  an  Interloper  upon 
the  sacred  ground  of  executive  privilege. 
President  Wilson  vetoed  the  first  act  of  the 
kind  for  this  reason.     When  Congress  made 
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the  Accounting  Office  chief,  the  Comptroller 
General,  a  Presidential  appointee  (with  a 
15-year  term) ,  he  relented. 

President  Hoover  had  a  number  of  con- 
flicts with  the  Comptroller  General  of  his  day, 
John  R.  McCarl.  And  when  Mr.  McCarl's 
term  expired  In  193d,  President  Roosevelt 
allowed  3  yeare  to  elapse  before  nominating 
a  successor. 

■X-COLUMBIA    AU>    IN    POST 

The  present  occupant  of  the  office  Is  Joseph 
Campbell,  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
former  treasurer  of  Columbia  University.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
1954. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  two 
broad  areas  of  responsibility — to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Government  and  to  handle 
certain  claims  and  collections  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  in  the  flret  area  that  Its  most 
conspicuous  work  is  done. 

Originally,  the  Offloe  undertook  a  virtually 
complete  annual  audit  of  each  department 
and  agency.  This  is  both  Impossible  and 
impracticable  in  a  period  when  the  Govern- 
ment spends  upward  of  $93  billion  a  year. 

Instead,  the  agency,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Budget  Bureau,  has  Installed  standard 
accounting  procedures  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment and  audits  them  on  a  sampling 
basis. 

Its  authority  extends  not  only  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  but  also  to  persons  and  com- 
panies doing  business  with  the  Govermnent 
on  a  fixed-fee,  or  noncompetitive,  contract 
basis.  This  makes  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  has  about  $20  billion  of  fixed- 
fee  contracts  with  private  Industry  out- 
standing, the  agency's  biggest  customer. 

Government  auditors  do  much  of  their 
work  in  the  field,  moving  in  teams  on  a  Gov- 
ernment Installation  or  a  contract  site  with 
little  or  no  warning. 

Most.  In  all  probability,  live  out  their 
careere  In  a  tidily  monotonous  world  where 
all  the  right  figures  are  in  the  right  columns. 
But  occasionally  they  hit  what  they  call  a 
•soft  spot."  Then  the  incipient  sleuth  in 
each  leaps  eagerly  forward. 

In  a  case  reported  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year,  the  Account- 
ing Office  said  the  Miagnavox  Co.,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind..  a  large  manufacturer  of  elec- 
tronic communications  equipment,  had 
overcharged  the  Air  py>rce  more  than  $1 
million  on  a  $3  million  contract. 

The  contract  Involved  spare  parts  for  a 
two-way  aircraft  radio  system.  Magnavox 
got  the  contract  on  the  basis  of  cost  esti- 
mates involving  the  subcontracting  of  part 
of  the  work. 

OVERCHARCC  ALLEGED 

The  company,  however,  began  making  the 
parts  in  its  own  plant  at  a  substantial  sav- 
ing over  Its  earlier  estimate  but  concealed 
this  from  the  Air  Force,  the  Accounting 
Office  said.  The  company,  according  to  the 
Accounting  Office,  continued  to  collect  from 
the  Air  Force  on  the  basis  of  its  original 
contract. 

The  company  has  refused  so  far  to  make  a 
voluntary  restitution  of  the  alleged  $1  mil- 
lion overcharge. 

In  1957,  the  General  Motore  Corp.  was 
charged  with  having  received  more  than 
•17  million  of  unwarranted  profits  through 
a  contract  to  build  P-84  flghtere  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  company  refunded  $9  million 
to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  5  years  since  defense  contracts  be- 
came a  specisl  preoccupation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment auditors,  they  have  reported  73 
instances  involving  a  total  of  nearly  $66  mil- 
lion alleged  to  be  excess  and  illegal  charges. 
So  far,  $47  million  has  been  returned.  The 
cases  Involving  the  remaining  $19  million  are 
either  in  negotiation  or  in  litigation. 

Frequently  the  agency  turns  up  instances 
of  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  within  the 
Government  departments. 
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In  May  the  agency  told  Congress  it  had 
found  the  Navy  on  the  verge  of  buying  $4 
million  worth  of  airplane  engines  of  a  type 
almost  identical  to  one  that  the  Air  Force 
had  In  large  surplus.  It  arranged  a  cost- 
free  swap— and  strongly  lu'ged  the  Depart- 
ment of  I>efense  to  tighten  its  centralized 
prociu-ement  operations. 

One  of  the  agency's  more  novel  reports, 
announced  a  few  weeks  ago.  was  that  it  had 
found  a  house  of  prostitution  operating  in 
the  Ton  to  National  Forest,  in  Arizona. 

This,  however,  was  incidental  to  Its  find- 
ing that  millions  of  square  feet  of  timber- 
land  In  national  forests  were  being  pirated 
by  the  holdera  of  mining  claims.  The  min- 
ing claims  can  be  "patented"  for  as  little  as 
$2.50  an  acre,  but,  the  agency  said,  many  of 
the  patentees  make  no  pretense  of  mining 
while  stripping  the  land  of  lumber. 

The  Accounting  Office  is  one  of  the  few 
Government  agencies  that  has  managed  to 
cut  its  manpower  and  Improve  its  efficiency. 
It  had  14,000  at  the  peak  of  the  Korean 
war.    Today  it  has  4,700. 

The  cases  mentioned  in  the  New  York 
Times  constitute  only  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  instances  in  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  his  staff  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars,  nor  are  their 
operations  confined  only  to  those  in- 
stances where  millions  are  involved. 
Frequently,  with  great  skill  and  per- 
sistence, savings  in  the  routine  tjrpe  of 
matter  involving  thousands,  rather  than 
millions,  are  made.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  action  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  resulting  in  the  recovery  of 
moneys  for  the  taxpayers  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  unlawfully  di- 
verted was  the  collection  of  $176,000  in 
royalty  overcharges  due  the  Government 
from  the  Hazeltine  Electronics  Division 
of  the  Hazeltine  Corp.  In  this  case  the 
price  of  certain  contracts  included  cost 
estimates  for  royalties  which  exceeded 
by  $125,600  the  amounts  actually  paid 
to  the  licensor.  Under  seven  contracts 
the  firm  did  not  report  the  amount  of 
royalties  paid  as  required  by  the  con- 
tracts. Under  10  contracts  the  con- 
tractor did  report  to  the  Navy  the 
amount  of  royalties  paid,  but  the  Navy 
took  no  action  to  obtain  refunds  of  the 
amounts  involved.  Likewise  royalty  re- 
funds were  not  paid  on  15  Air  Force  con- 
tracts, although  on  the  majority  of  the 
contracts  reports  were  made. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  dis- 
covered both  laxity  of  auditing  proce- 
dures by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
failure  to  report  as  required  by  the  con- 
tract. The  net  result  was  a  tightening 
of  procedures,  hopefully  throughout  the 
entire  Defense  establishment,  and  a  sav- 
ing of  $176,000  to  the  taxpayers.  All  of 
las  should  be  thankful  for  the  diligent 
manner  in  which  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  performs  its  duties  and  the 
very  able  leadership  given  this  operation 
by  Comptroller  General  Campbell. 


THE   FORGOTTEN   MAN 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today 
to  speak  for  the  forgotten  American,  the 
man  forgotten  In  all  the  fulsome  praise 
about  the  great  achievement  of  the  Tel- 
star satellite. 

Let  me  identify  this  man,  for  he  has 
been  forgotten  by  newspapers,  television 
stations,  commentators,  editorialists; 
yes.  even  by  Government. 

Yet  he  is  not  a  strange  species.  In 
fact  there  are  about  48,240.252  of  these 
forgotten  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States. 

He  is  not  unproductive.  In  fact  in 
1960  on  the  average  he  contributed  about 
$815  to  the  Government;  together  he 
and  his  fellowmen  contributed  $39,348,- 
016.000. 

And  although  forgotten,  he  was  not  in- 
consequential in  the  Telstar  satellite 
launching.  Over  the  last  decade  he  con- 
tributed some  $25  billion  to  the  space 
research  and  development  that  made 
the  launching  possible.  He  is  contribut- 
ing some  $3.7  billion  this  year. 

Actually,  the  great  forgotten  man  in 
the  Telstar  achievement  is  the  one  es- 
sential man — the  American  taxi>ayer. 

Last  night  and  today  he  read  or  heard 
of  the  Telstar  achievement.  Wonderful 
achievement,  he  was  told,  a  step  toward 
a  new  global  communication  system, 
brilliant,  historical. 

"Wonderful  achievement,"  he  said. 
But  nobody — so  far  as  I  know — has  let 
him  in  on  the  secret:  the  launching  of 
the  Telstar  satellite  is  his  achievement. 
He  paid  for  it. 

Instead  he  is  told — and  I  am  quoting  a 
newspaper — the  telephone  company  paid 
the  Government  for  the  cost  of  the 
launching.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  ac- 
counting. 

It  ignores  the  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment that  made  the  product  pos- 
sible. It  ignores  the  various  methods 
available  to  the  telephone  company  to  re- 
coup the  launching  cost. 

He  is  told  that  any  contribution  he  did 
make  is  just  like  his  contributions  toward 
agricultural,  medical,  or  similar  fed- 
erally financed  research. 

To  equate  this  you  have  to  feel  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
world's  largest  corporation  and  a  farm- 
er— ^no  essential  difference  between  a  cor- 
poration and  a  citizen  dying  of  cancer. 
You  also  have  to  forget  that  communica- 
tion satellites  basically  are  a  public  util- 
ity— something  not  quite  like  farmers  or 
the  sick  citizen.  Unlike  agriculture  and 
medicare,  the  development  of  this  tech- 
nology would  not  have  been  possible 
without  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  letting  our 
American  taxpayer  know  that  at  least 
some  of  us  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
he  made  the  essential  contribution 
through  his  taxes  for  our  space  program 
and  for  launching  the  Telstar  satellite. 
Of  all  p<?ople,  we  should  not  let  the  tax- 
payer be  the  forgotten  American. 


THE 


THE    COMMON    MARKET    AND 
AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extrEuieous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cbm- 
mon  Market  plan  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  embraces  very 
serious  implications  for  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  important  that  we  ex- 
amine just  where  we  stand  and  how 
badly  our  agriculture  may  be  hurt,  un- 
less the  Common  Market  develops  in  a 
manner  that  will  maintain  access  to  our 
established  and  traditional  markets  in 
Europe. 

The  clearest  discussion  I  have  heard 
of  the  problems  and  the  prosp>ects  of 
our  agriculture  in  the  Common  Market 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Peter  T.  Jones. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  Commerce,  be- 
for  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Plant  Food  Institute  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va..  on  June 
11.  With  the  consent  of  the  House  I  am 
entering  this  discussion  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  in  the  thought  that  It  will 
be  helpful  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  In  imderstanding  one  of  the 
most  Important  economic  developments 
of  our  time. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Jones'  address  follows: 
Uotted  Statks  Agricttltural  and  thx  Ettbo- 
PKAN  Common  Market 
We  are  often  told  that  ours  is  one  of  the 
industrial  countries  of  a  world  most  of  whose 
nations  are  still  agrlculturaL  This  distinc- 
tion disguises  the  fact  that  It  Is  often  the 
Industrial  countries  themselves  that  possess 
the  most  thriving  agricultural  economies, 
and  the  United  States,  for  example.  Is  a 
supplier  of  foodstuffs  to  a  great  many  coxin- 
trles  of  the  world. 

Last  year,  the  United  States  exported 
about  120  billion  of  goods  abroad;  of  these, 
about  one-quarter — 96  billion — were  agricul- 
tural conunodltles,  UJ3.  rice  producers  rely 
on  exports  for  over  half  of  their  annual  pro- 
duction. Wheat  and  cotton  growers  send 
almost  one-half  of  their  crops  abroad.  Forty- 
one  percent  of  our  soybeans  are  exported;  38 
percent  of  our  tallow  and  29  percent  of  our 
tobacco  are  sold  In  markets  overseas. 

One  out  of  every  six  acres  of  harvested 
land  In  the  United  States  sends  Its  produce 
to  fca-elgn  markets.  A  fuU  15  percent  of 
our  farm  production  Is  exported,  compared 
to  only  8  percent  of  oxir  nonagrlcultiiral 
output. 

This  Is  a  point  which  doesn't  have  to  be 
emphasized  before  this  audience.  You  know 
already  about  the  American  farmer's  heavy 
stake  In  world  trade,  and  In  far  greater  detail 
than  I.  for  you  are  the  people  who  have 
supplied  the  farmer  with  the  nutrients  and 
the  know-how  that  have  helped  malce  our 
country's  agrlcultvu'al  production  the  great- 
est In  the  world.  What  I  want  to  do  this 
morning  Is  to  focus  attention  on  recent 
developments  In  the  agricultural  tariff  policy 
of  the  European  Conmion  Market,  and  to 
try  to  suggest  how  they  may  affect  our  own 
farm  production  and  what  our  response  to 
them  ought  to  be. 

Western  Europe  has  always  been  a  major 
market  for  American  agricultural  exports. 
Tobacco  from  the  colonies  filled  the  holds 
of  trans-Atlantic  traders  during  the  18th 
century.  American  cotton  stocked  the  mills 
of  Victorian  England.  Our  grain  has  helped 
feed  a  great  many  Europeans  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century. 

This  pattern  has  not  greatly  changed.  In 
1961  the  United  States  exported  $238  mllUon 
of  unmanufactured  cotton  to  the  six  mem- 
bers  of    the    European    Common    Market — 


Prance.  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg.  This  repre- 
sented 27  percent  of  our  total  exports  of 
cotton.  We  sent  $180  million  of  wheat  and 
flour  and  $187  million  of  feed  grains  to  the 
same  countries,  which  amounted  to  14  jjer- 
cent  of  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  floiir.  and 
36  percent  of  oxir  feedgraln  exports.  We  sold 
them  $97  million  of  tobacco — one-quarter 
of  our  entire  tobacco  exports.  All  told,  the 
United  States  last  year  exported  $1.2  billion 
of  farm  products  to  the  Common  Market. 
This  came  to  about  24  percent  of  oxir  total 
agricultural  exports  to  the  world,  which  were 
In  turn  almost  one-quarter  of  our  overall 
exports  of  all  goods. 

U.S.  exports  of  farm  products  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  therefore  represent  a  valuable 
portion  of  our  total  foreign  sales.  Subtract- 
ing a  total  of  $220  million  In  Imports,  these 
exports  earn  for  us  a  net  total  of  almost  $900 
million.  To  a  nation  currently  burdened 
with  a  recurrent  balance-of -payments  deficit, 
these  sales  are  a  vital  soiirce  of  Income.  To 
a  farm  industry  marked  by  overproduction, 
they  are  an  essential  outlet  for  bxu-geonlng 
supplies.  To  plant-food  specialists  like 
yourselves,  they  are  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  continued  high  productivity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Yet  developments  this  year  within  the 
Common  Market  make  It  essential  that 
prompt  steps  be  taken  if  our  access  to  the 
European  agricultural  market  is  to  be  main- 
tained. As  you  know,  the  six  Common  Mar- 
ket members  have  already  agreed  on  a  tariff 
policy  for  manufactiu^d  goods;  they  are 
gradually  eliminating  their  own  internal 
tariff  barriers  against  fellow  members  and 
establishing  a  common  external  tariff  against 
the  goods  of  outside  countries,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  preference  system  for  their  own 
products.  It  has  been  a  much  more  difficult 
proposition,  however,  for  the  six  to  agree 
on  a  common  agricultural  policy — in  this 
area  there  were  severe  divisions  of  Interest 
between  low-price  and  high-price  areas  and 
low-tariff  and  high-tariff  countries.  Finally, 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  member  coun- 
tries after  long  deliberation  agreed  on  an 
agricultural  policy,  thus  removing  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  the  further  progress  of 
the  Common  Market. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  conunon 
agricultural  policy  Is  the  "variable  levy  sys- 
tem," a  device  to  adjust  tariffs  periodically 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  world  prices,  and 
therefore  to  stabilize  prices  and  production 
within  the  Common  Market.  Variable  levies 
win  apply  only  to  a  few  commodities,  but 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  they  are  conunodltles 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
export  interest:  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  pork.  Though  final  ar- 
rangements have  not  yet  been  made  for  rice. 
it  la  probable  that  it  too  will  fall  under 
some  such  system. 

For  grain,  the  levy  on  Imports  from  out- 
side the  Common  Market  will  equal  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  world  market 
price,  at  the  principal  port  of  entry,  and  a 
target  price  set  by  each  individual  Conunon 
Market  country.  In  addition,  a  small  fixed 
charge  will  be  Imposed  to  Insure  a  prefer- 
ential position  for  Common  Market  grain. 
If,  for  example,  the  German  domestic  price 
for  wheat  were  $2.25  a  biishel  and  the  price 
of  Imported  U.S.  wheat  were  $1.75,  the  tariff 
would  be  50  cents  a  bxishel  plus  the  fixed 
charge  on  all  non-EEC  imports.  Beginning 
In  1063,  these  target  prices  will  start  to  be 
gradually  harmonized,  so  that  by  1970,  at 
the  latest,  a  common  target  price  will  exist 
for  the  entire  Community.  Meanwhile  all 
tariffs  on  movement  of  grain  within  the 
EEC  will  have  been  abolished. 

The  levies  on  poultry,  eggs,  and  pork  will 
be  somewhat  different;  they  will  consist  of 
four  elements,  two  variable  and  two  fixed. 

First,  there  is  a  variable  tariff  equivalent 
to  the  differential  between  feedgraln  prices 


In  the  Importing  country  and  on  the  world 
market.  This  is  designed  to  offset  the  fa- 
vorable production  costs  outside  the  Com- 
mon Market  due  to  low  feedgraln  prices. 

On  top  of  this,  there  are  two  fixed  charges 
which  will  gradually  blend  Into  one:  A  tar- 
iff equal  to  the  tariff  Imposed  on  trade  with- 
in the  EEC  of  the  commodity  In  question, 
and  an  extra  tariff  against  Imports  from  non- 
members  designed  to  give  a  competitive  edge 
to  member  countries.  The  internal  EEC 
tariff  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  zero  by 
1970.  In  its  place,  the  levy  on  trade  with 
nonmembers  will  be  raised,  starting  at  2 
percent  this  year  and  rising  to  7  percent  as 
the  Intra-EEC  tariff  goes  down. 

Finally,  there  will  be  a  so-called  gate 
price  to  guard  against  dxunplng  or  "abnor- 
mally low"  prices  In  third  countries.  A 
standard  Import  price  will  be  designated  by 
the  EEC  countries,  based  on  the  normal 
prices  of  an  efficient  non-EEC  producer.  If 
poultry,  eggs,  or  pork  are  offered  at  a  price 
lower  than  this  gate  price,  then  an  extra 
duty  will  be  charged,  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  offer  price  and  the  gate  price. 

These  variable  tariffs  will  come  Into  effect 
on  July  1  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time.  Common  Market  coun- 
tries will  start  to  establish  common  import 
regulations  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Uni- 
form quality  standards  for  the  entire  Com- 
munity will  be  set,  and  a  fixed  common  ex- 
ternal tariff — not  a  variable  levy  such  as 
win  apply  to  the  products  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed—will  be  charged  against  Imports  from 
all  non-members.  In  the  event  that  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  Is  disrupted  by  Imports,  a  mlni- 
miun  price  system  for  Imports  may  be  Im- 
posed or  imports  may  be  suspended,  but  the 
present  fixed  tariff  arrangement  will  con- 
tinue until  serious  disturbances  are  found 
to  exist. 

So  far  I  have  described  only  the  restric- 
tive aspect  of  the  new  Common  Market 
agricultural  tariff  system.  In  one  respect, 
however,  It  takes  a  major  step  toward  trade 
liberalization.  As  the  new  tariff  arrange- 
ments come  into  effect,  individual  EEC  coun- 
try quotas  and  other  nontarlff  restrictions 
against  Imports  from  nonmembers  will  be 
terminated,  though  the  time  schedule  for 
this,  particularly  for  fruit  and  vegetable  re- 
strictions. Is  still  unclear.  These  nontarlff 
barriers  to  trade  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  U.S.  agricultural  exports  In 
the  past.  NaUonal  agricultural  and  market- 
ing monopolies  which  regulate  production 
and  trade;  restricted  importing  periods,  ac- 
cording to  which  foreign  crops  are  admitted 
only  when  there  is  no  domestic  production; 
bilateral  agreements,  by  which  Import  facil- 
ities are  offered  to  only  one  country;  com- 
pulsory mixing  of  homegrown  grain  in  flour; 
special  Import  taxes;  and  others — all  these 
will  be  abolished  by  the  Individual  EEC 
countries  as  the  common  agrlcultxiral  policy 
takes  effect.  Trade  restrictions  in  the  form 
of  tariffs  are  more  visible  than  nontarlff  re- 
strictions, and  under  the  new  policy  the  op- 
portunities for  indirect,  unofficial  controls 
are  greatly  reduced.  Foreign  exporters  will 
know  the  precise  rules  that  govern  entry  of 
their  goods  into  Common  Market  countries 
Instead  of  being  faced  with  restrictive  licens- 
ing arrangements  or  other  Indirect  barriers 
which  were  subject  to  frequent  change  and 
Innovation.  And  U.S.  negotiators  will  be 
able  to  bargain  more  effectively  for  Improved 
trade  access  when  a  clearly  stated  tariff 
schedule  replaces  this  jumble  of  discretion- 
ary restraints  and  obstructions. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  now  on  the 
possible  effects  of  these  new  arrangements 
upon  American  agricultxire.  and  to  tell  you 
about  the  steps  which  the  administration  has 
taken  and  Is  planning  to  take  to  insure  the 
most  favorable  possible  treatment  of  our 
product*  In  the  Common  Market. 

The  most  Important  determinant  of 
whether  U.S.  agricultural  aooMs  to  the  Com- 
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mon  Market  is  to  be  maintained  under  the 
new  tariff  policy  wUl  be  the  level  of  the 
domestic  ta-get  prices  and  gate  prices  to 
which  the  \arlable  tariffs  are  geared.  Say 
that  the  Germans  set  a  gate  price  on  poul- 
try of  35  cer  ts  per  pound  when  U.S.  poultry 
could  be  sold  at  the  German  border  for  30 
cents  per  pound.  The  extra  5  cents  tariff 
which  this  would  create.  In  addition  to 
other  tariffs  might  cut  U.S.  poultry  out  of 
the  German  market,  while  a  30-cent  gate 
price  would  call  for  no  extra  duty  at  all. 
Our  Government  wUl  take  all  possible  steps 
to  persuade  the  Coroinon  Market  of  the  wis- 
dom and  opedlency  of  setting  reasonably 
low  prices.  This  would  enable  their  con- 
sumers to  take  advantage  of  the  efficiency  of 
American  farming  methods,  which  Is  gen- 
erally hlghei  than  that  In  Exirope.  Of  the 
9  mUllon  iaxaxB  In  the  Common  Market,  over 
5  million  are  of  12  acres  or  less.  A  great 
many  farmer's  hold  small  strips  In  several 
locations,  and  farm  buildings  are  often 
poorly  desigaed  and  placed — all  of  which 
makes  It  difficult  to  practice  mechanized 
farming  metliods. 

Poultry  is  the  Item  about  which  we  are 
currently  mc«t  conoerned.  \JS.  poultry  and 
egg  exports  to  the  EEC  have  shown  a  dra- 
matic rise  ill  the  past  5  years,  due  mainly 
to  lifting  of  Import  restrictions  In  Germany. 
In  1957  we  sold  $2.S85.000  worth  to  the  EEC 
countries;  ii  1961  about  $48  million,  of 
which  more  than  $40  million  went  to  Ger- 
many. If  import  restrictions  were  removed 
in  the  rest  of  the  Common  Market,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  l'£.  poultry  sales  would  abruptly 
rise  even  fur.her.  Poultry  consumption  per 
capita  In  the  EEC  Increased  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  In  the  United  States  between  1965 
and  1960,  yet  the  amount  xised  per  capita 
was  still  only  slightly  more  than  half  that 
used  In  our  country.  U£.  poultry.  Including 
transatlantic  shipping  charges,  is  lower 
priced  than  any  produced  In  Europe.  Yet 
poultry  Is  a  product  which  the  Europeans 
could  rush  l:ito  production  on  a  large  scale 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  Chick- 
ens do  not  require  the  vast  acreage  that  a 
land  crop  does,  and  their  growing  period  Is 
fairly  brief.  We  are  convinced  that  it  would 
be  uneconon  ileal  for  the  Europeans  to  at- 
tempt self-sufficiency  in  poultry,  since  we 
can  mass-prxiuce  poultry  at  considerably 
lower  cost  than  the  cost  In  Europe  today. 
Present  Indic  itlons  are.  however,  that  under 
the  variable  levy  system,  tariffs  on  poultry 
would  be  much  higher  than  they  are  at 
present — mor-j  than  double.  In  fact — and 
that  this  degree  of  protection  may  make  it 
extremely  diflxult  foe  UjS.  poultry  exporters 
to  make  salei  In  the  European  market  on 
the  scale  thit  they  might  otherwise  ex- 
pect to. 

Of  the  conmoditles  affected  by  the  new 
variable  tariffs,  wheat  and  feed  grains  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important  In  terms 
of  dollar  volu-ne  of  Dfl.  exports.  In  1961  we 
exported  $18C  mlUloo  worth  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  the  Common  Market.  Of  oxu-  wheat 
exports,  about  70  percent  was  so-called  qual- 
ity wheat.  th<$  rest  ordinary.  The  Common 
Market.  than>.s  particularly  to  Improved  pro- 
duction in  Fiance  and  Italy.  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching sel:  -sufficiency  in  ordinary  wheat; 
It  would  be  loolhardy  to  exjject  ImporU  of 
those  grades  of  wheat  to  continue  strong. 
Quality  wheat,  however.  Is  a  different  mat- 
ter. Indications  am  that  EEC  consumption 
will  continue  to  outstrip  domestic  produc- 
tion at  least  through  1965,  and  that  the 
demand  for  Ijnports  will  therefore  continue. 

In  feed  grulns  UJ3.  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market,  which  totaled  $187  million  In 
1961.  appear  fairly  secure  during  this  dec- 
^* — provided  access  Is  granted.  Though 
European  pnxluctlon  of  feed  grains  has  been 
growing,  It  hj£  not  kept.pace  with  Increased 
demand,  and  feed-grain  requirements  La  the 
Cwnmon  Market  are  expected  to  grow  stUl 


further  as  a  result  of  expanding  livestock 
production. 

It  might  be  possible  to  shift  land,  especially 
In  southern  and  northeast  Prance.  Into  feed- 
grain  production,  but  In  view  of  the  Euro- 
pean manpower  shortage,  it  U  questionable 
whether  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
end  of  the  1960's.  And  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  Common  Market  would  stimulate  such 
conversion  by  means  of  high  price  supports 
which  would  Injxire  the  Interests  of  domestic 
livestock  producers.  There  are  thus  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  optimism  In  the  feed- 
grain  area,  pro\-lded  the  EEC  does  not  set 
an  unduly  high  target  price  against  which 
to  measure  Its  tariffs. 

Government  officials  have  watched  the  de- 
velopment of  the  EEC's  common  agricultural 
policy  with  careful  scrutiny,  and  have  taken 
steps  which  demonstrate  their  concern. 
Under  Secretary  Ball  of  the  State  Department 
and  Under  Secretary  Murphy  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  along  with  Mr.  Howard 
Petersen,  the  President's  Special  Assistant 
on  Trade,  have  been  in  repeated  contact  with 
Common  Market  representatives  and  have 
stressed  this  country's  vital  Interest  In  main- 
taining our  access  to  European  markets.  As 
a  result,  special  Interim  agreements  have 
been  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  EXC.  The  EEC  has  pledged  not  to 
take  any  action  to  make  their  Import  sys- 
tems more  restrictive  during  the  period  be- 
fore Implementation  of  the  common  agrl- 
cultxiral  policy  on  wheat,  feed  grain,  pyoultry, 
and  rice.  Once  the  CAP  has  been  adopted, 
the  EEC  has  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  regarding  Its  exports 
of   these   products  to  the  Common  Market. 

For  quality  wheat,  a  special  undertaking 
has  been  made  by  the  EEC:  If,  after  the 
new  variable  tariff  takes  effect,  U.S.  exports 
of  quality  wheat  should  drop,  the  EEC  will 
adjust  the  tariff  to  correct  this  decline. 

Diplomatic  representations  on  poultry  are 
still  continuing,  particularly  with  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  we  are  trying  to  persuade  to 
take  advantage  of  a  special  EEC  rule  which 
permits  members  to  petition  to  adopt  the 
lowest  overall  tariff  Imposed  by  any  other 
member. 

As  for  rice,  of  which  we  exported  about 
$7  million  worth  In  1960,  we  are  hopeful  that 
a  fairly  liberal  tariff  schedule  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  EEC,  since  Germany  and  the 
Benelux  countries  produce  no  rice  whatso- 
ever and  the  bvilk  of  their  rice  requirements 
consist  of  a  medlxmi  and  long  grain  type 
which  Is  not  produced  In  the  rest  of  Euroi>e 
either.  But  here  again,  unduly  high  price 
supports  within  the  Common  Market  could 
cause  considerable  damage  to  o\ir  exports. 

Our  Government  will  continue  to  press 
diplomatically  for  reasonably  open  access  to 
the  Common  Market  for  our  farm  products. 
We  are  concentrating  on  alleviating  both 
tariffs  and  quota  restrictions  still  In  force. 
In  order  to  make  our  case  effective,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  armed  with  a  strong  ne- 
gotiating position.  Just  as  In  the  United 
States,  political  considerations  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  are  not  irrelevant  to 
the  question  of  high  price  support  levels  for 
farm  products.  Some  25  i>ercent  of  the  Com- 
mon Market's  population  is  still  engaged  In 
agriculture.  What's  more,  extremely  labori- 
ous and  sensitive  bargaining  was  required 
to  obtain  agreement  among  the  six  members 
on  the  outlines  of  the  common  agricultural 
policy.  They  can  be  expected  to  show  re- 
luctance to  enter  Into  another  round  of 
Internal  negotiations  In  order  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  unless  we 
can  offer  an  attractive,  realistic  bargain. 

This  Is  one  Important  reason  why  the 
Presidents  new  trade  and  tariff  program  Is 
a  matter  of  such  urgency.  Even  with  the 
benefit  of  the  new  tariff  bargaining  author- 
ity contained  In  the  bill.  It  Is  not  certain 
that  we  can  obtain  substantial  reductions  In 
Common    Market   agricultural   tariff   levels. 


But  without  such  authority.  It  la  difficult  to 
see  that  we  would  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess at  all. 

Consider  what  happened  In  the  most  re- 
cent tariff  negotiations  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Our  nego- 
tiators were  successful  in  obtaining  tariff 
concessions  from  the  EEC  on  a  list  of  farm 
products  which  represented  $765  mUllon  of 
the  U£.  agricultural  exports  to  the  EEC  in 
1960— over  70  percent  of  our  total  such  ex- 
ports. Scone  extremely  Important  products 
were  covered:  Cotton,  our  largest  single  farm 
export  to  the  EEC  at  $238  million  In  1961, 
was  boimd  for  duty  free  treatment;  substan- 
tial reductions  were  obtained  on  oil  seeds 
and  vegetable  oils  and  upon  fruits.  Pros- 
pects for  increased  expcai.s  In  these  com- 
modities look  extremely  good.  The  tobacco 
tariff,  which  covered  $85  million  of  exports 
In  1960,  was  reduced  from  30  percent  to  28 
percent.  And  yet  we  were  not  able  to  go 
as  far  as  we  would  have  liked  under  the  old 
negotiating  authority.  The  tobacco  reduc- 
tion we  still  consider  Insufficient,  and  the 
EEC  has  agreed  to  enter  into  further  nego- 
tiations on  It.  We  could  obtain  only  Interim 
agreements  on  the  variable  tariff  rates,  not 
long-term  arrangements  such  as  wo\ild  have 
been  preferable.  When  the  time  C(xnefl  to 
work  out  these  long-term  arrangements  and 
to  bargain  for  more  favorable  tariff  reduc- 
tions than  in  the  ptast,  we  must  go  to  the 
conference  table  armed  with  the  authority  to 
make  strong,  meaningful  reciprocal  agree- 
ments. 

This  is  what  the  trade  expansion  act 
would  provide.  It  would  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  our 
trading  partners  with  the  right  to  cut  any 
ttu-tff  by  as  much  as  50  percent.  On  certain 
special  categories  of  items,  tariffs  cotild  be 
reduced  down  to  zero  In  bargains  with  the 
Common  Market.  These  would  Include  any 
article  of  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  together  produce  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  exported  value  with- 
in the  free  world,  or  any  agricultural  product 
whose  exports.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, would  be  maintained  or  expanded  by 
such  action. 

These  bargaining  tools  would  equip  U.S. 
negotiators  with  far  greater  leverage  than 
they  have  held  under  the  trade  agreements 
act  that  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
It  limits  tariff  cuts  to  20  percent  on  any 
single  item,  which  proved  Insufficient  to 
arouse  Conunon  Market  willingness  to  make 
effective  reciprocal  cuts  on  Important  Items 
such  as  tobacco,  as  I  have  mentioned.  The 
new  authority  would  repair  this  weakness. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  the  administration  Is 
not  seeking  greater  tariff-cutting  authority 
In  order  to  make  greater  unilateral  reduc- 
tions in  the  U.S.  tariffs,  but  rather  to  per- 
suade our  trading  partners  to  exchange  siz- 
able tariff  cuts  of  their  own  that  would  open 
their  markets  to  our  products.  Trade  agree- 
ments are  made  by  swapping  foreign  tariff 
reductions  on  items  we  are  in  a  position  to 
expwrt  In  large  quantities  for  U.S.  reductions 
on  items  which  they  can  export.  In  the  case 
of  Europe,  this  would  Include  trading  EEC 
cuts  on  agricultural  commodities  for  reduc- 
tions of  U.S.  tariffs  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  Industrial  products,  since  farm  products 
are  a  major  export  category  from  the  United 
States,  but  a  minor  export  item  from  the 
EEC. 

If  we  can  secvu'e  such  tariff  reductions 
with  the  EEC  and  other  free  world  nations, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  our 
active  export  market  In  agricultural  goods 
will  continue  to  expand.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  simply  that  the  greatest  Increases  In  food 
demand  will  In  many  Instances  come  from 
abroad,  where  developing  economies  bring 
a  population  shift  to  the  cities.  There,  peo- 
ple have  to  buy  rather  than  grow  their  food, 
and  there,  higher  Incomes  mean  a  greater 
range  of  choice  of  food  products. 
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The  statistical  facts  bear  out  this  point 
Impressively.  Between  1950  and  1960.  while 
consumption  of  farm  products  in  the  United 
States  was  increasing  by  only  14  percent. 
ova  agrlcultxiral  exports  increased  84  per- 
cent. During  the  past  5  years,  our  sales  of 
farm  products  to  the  Common  Market  alone 
have  risen  29  percent.  As  I  said,  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  of  the  EEC  repre- 
sents a  possible  barrier  to  this  advance,  but 
the  bargaining  powers  in  the  proposed  trade 
expansion  act  are  our  best  chance  of  cutting 
through  this  barrier  and  maintaining  our 
export  momentum. 

This  proposed  act  also,  I  think,  represents 
one  of  the  most  positive  steps  our  country 
can  take  toward  strengthening  general  eco- 
nomic ties  among  free  world  countries  as 
well  as  improving  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  fast-moving  economic  growth  of 
most  of  our  trading  partners  is  creating  a 
growing  demand  for  consumer  and  indus- 
trial products.  The  Common  Market  econ- 
omy alone  Is  expected  to  expand  by  a  full 
60  percent  during  this  decade.  As  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  population  rises 
toward  the  level  of  our  own,  a  great  volimM 
of  sales  will  be  made  that  were  never  pos- 
sible before.  For  example,  every  1,000  people 
in  the  EEC  countries  presently  own  only 
one-seventh  the  number  of  television  sets 
owned  by  the  same  number  of  Americans, 
and  about  one-flfth  the  numl>er  of  automo- 
biles, refrigerators,  and  washing  machines 
and  one-fourth  the  number  of  radios. 
There  is  a  vast  potential  here  for  exi>ort8, 
and  with  reciprocal  tariff  cuts  between  our- 
selves and  the  EEC  such  as  the  trade  ex- 
pansion act  would  make  possible,  it  is  a 
potential  which  American  producers  can 
help  mi. 

If  we  take  no  action  to  bring  down  tariffs, 
we  risk  losing  a  sizable  share  of  our  markets 
In  the  EEC,  where  we  sold  almost  94  billion 
of  goods  in  1961.  In  many  of  the  Common 
Market  countries  our  products  must  com- 
pete with  products  from  the  other  Common 
Market  member.  Tariffs  between  EEC  mem- 
bers are  already  being  progressively  reduced; 
in  not  many  more  years  they  will  be  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Meanwhile,  a  common 
external  tariff  against  all  Imports  from 
nonmembers  is  being  Imposed.  In  the  case 
of  previously  low-tariff  countries  such  as 
Germany,  this  external  tariff  will  be  higher 
than  that  In  force  in  the  past.  The  net  re- 
sult will  be  this:  U.S.  exports  will  continue 
to  pay  a  tariff,  in  some  Instances  higher 
than  before,  while  their  European  competi- 
tors pay  no  tariff  whatsoever.  Needless  to 
say,  the  commercial  consequences  could  be 
severe  for  U.S.  products,  unless  we  use  our 
bargaining  power  to  bring  down  the  com- 
mon external  tariff,  a  move  the  Common 
Market  has  Indicated  Its  willingness  to  make 
If  in  return  we  can  offer  attractive  new  trad- 
ing opportunities  for  its  products. 

The  trade  bill  is  designed,  therefore,  to 
keep  open  and  to  broaden  where  possible  the 
supply  lines  that  connect  our  country  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  United  States 
on  balance  Ls  a  strong  net  exporter:  We 
send  about  $20  billion  of  goods  overseas  and 
import  about  $15  billion  of  foreign  goods, 
some  60  percent  of  which  do  not  compete 
with  our  own  domestic  products.  Given  a 
general  expansion  of  trade  through  the 
lowering  of  tariff  barriers,  our  export  surplus 
can  be  expected  to  expand  even  further. 

This  is  the  commercial  aspect  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  There  is  a  broader  aspect  which 
I  think  is  no  less  important.  International 
supply  lines  are  also  bonds  of  cooperation 
between  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
They  are  signs  that  foreign  trade  between 
Independent  countries  can  be  competitive 
without  being  acrimonious — a  fact  that 
Communist  theorists  have  never  recognized 
Reduction  of  trade  barriers  between  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners — par- 
ticularly within  the  AUantlc  Alliance— would 
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help  forge  a  community  of  economic  coopera- 
tion and  strength  much  greater  than  the 
world  has  ever  seen  before.  This  would  be  a 
soTirce  not  only  of  rapid  development  of 
economic  potential  throughout  the  world, 
but  of  reinforced  unity  among  free  world 
nations.  In  a  world  troubled  by  forces  that 
seek  to  divide  and  to  dominate,  any  step 
toward  unity  is  a  step  toward  peace.  This  is 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  adminis- 
tration believes  the  Trade  Bxpanslon  Act  of 
1962  to  be  of  urgent  importance. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  hero 
today.    Thank  you. 


THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  PLAN 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  barrage  of  "unfacts"  issued  by  op- 
ponents about  the  King-Anderson  health 
care  bill,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  national  health  insurance 
system  in  Great  Britain  has  been  a  colos- 
sal failure.  An  occasional  British  physi- 
cian who  visits  our  country,  presumably 
with  the  assistance  of  his  earnings  from 
the  British  plan,  has  lectured  American 
Medical  Association  audiences  on  the 
supposed  defects  of  the  system. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  high  time 
that  we  gathered  our  information  about 
the  British  plan  from  those  who  were 
intimately  connected  with  it.  And  so  I 
recommend  an  article  by  a  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  British  system  which 
appeared  in  the  Portland  Reporter  June 
18,  1962.  At  the  same  time,  I  ask  con- 
sent to  insert  an  article  on  the  same  sub- 
ject that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  issue  of  June  14,  1962.  under  the  by- 
line of  Robert  H.  Estabrook. 

(Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)   Reporter,  June 

14.  1962] 
The   Other  Side   of  thi  Picttjm: — BarnsH 

Medical    Plan    Called    Success;    Histoet 

Lengthy,  Sxtppokt  Widespread 
(By  Arthur  S.  Newman) 

I  am  often  amused,  but  sometimes  greatly 
irritated,  by  the  argiunents  bandied  back 
and  forth  both  In  the  press  and  on  the  air 
about  the  reasons  why  legislation  should  or 
should  not  be  introduced  to  provide  care  for 
the  older  American  men  and  women. 

As  a  British  citizen  it  U  of  course  no 
concern  of  mine,  or  for  that  matter  of  any 
other  visitor  or  nonnationals,  whether  such 
a  scheme  is  merited.  It  would  be  a  pre- 
simiption  on  my  part  to  submit  any  opinion 
for  or  against  such  a  scheme.  I  should 
hesitate  to  abuse  your  hospitality  by  criticiz- 
ing any  proposals  put  forward  by  your  Head 
of  State.  This  is  your  problem,  and  I  con- 
sider the  American  people  are  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  settling  this  issue  without  the  inter- 
vention of  outsiders.  Surely  the  convictions 
of  men  and  women  in  this  great  country 
are  strong  enough  without  having  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  highly  paid  lectiirers  from  Eng- 
land. You  note  I  say  "from  England"  not 
"Great  Britain,"  as  I  have  very  good  friends 
from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  and  do 
not  want  them  after  my  blood. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  quoted 
about  the  "miserable  failure"  of  the  national 
health  scheme  In  Britain  that  I  feel  a  short 

explanation  of  what  is  actually  being  done 

at  least  as  I  see  it — would  not  be  amiss.    For 


many  years  I  had  the  privilege  to  assist  in 
administering  the  British  national  health 
insurance  scheme,  and  thus  It  may  be  under- 
standable why  I  feel  so  strongly  regarding 
the  untrue  statements  of  people  who  ought 
to  know  better,  but  who.  it  Is  obvioiu  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  scheme. 

One  mystery  which  puzzles  me  Is  why  our 
scheme  In  Great  Britain  is  referred  to  as 
"socialized  medicine."  Why  "medicine" 
when  the  scheme  covers  practically  every 
eventuality  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave? 
Do  the  opponents  use  the  term  "socialized 
medicine"  because  it  appears  to  slide  off 
the  tongue  with  the  same  contempt  as  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  pronounced  the  Wbrd 
"Nazi"  during  his  broadcasts  to  the  British 
people  from  1939  onward? 

It  might  be  of  interest  If  I  explained  that 
a  form  of  national  Insurance  was  Introduced 
Into  England  in  1911  (yes.  50  years  ago)  by 
David  Uoyd  George  who  held  the  position 
of  Liberal  prime  minister  at  that  dat«. 
Governments  which  followed.  Conservative*. 
Liberal,  and  Labor,  appreciated  the  value  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  sick  and  needy, 
and  over  the  years  amendments  and  addi- 
tions have  been  introduced,  untU  we  have 
the  national  health  insvirance  scheme  as  we 
know  it  today. 

The  most  momentous  changes  came  into 
force  In  1947  when  everyone,  rich  or  poor, 
was  included.  These  changes  followed  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  Lord  Bev- 
erldge — a  Liberal.  It  Is.  however,  true  to 
say  that  it  was  a  Labor  government  which 
made  these  recommendations  law. 

Can  anyone  honestly  believe  that  Great 
Britain,  or  in  fact  any  other  countay,  would 
continue  to  operate  a  "dismal  faUure"  after 
50  years?  "Dismal  failxire"  is  not  how  the 
scheme  is  described  by  the  countless  num- 
bers of  children,  regardless  of  age.  color,  or 
creed,  who.  among  other  things,  have  their 
teeth  and  eyes  regularly  examined  and  cor- 
rected whUe  at  school,  thus  reaping  untold 
beneflU  later  in  life.  This  Is  not  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  countless  number  of 
civilian  war  casualties  who  have  been  sup- 
plied with  artmclal  limbs  thus  enabling 
them  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  society. 
It  U  not  the  description  given  by  many  blind 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  and 
are  still  being  trained  in  every  conceivable 
trade  from  shorthand  typists  to  viewers  and 
Inspectors  in  the  electronics  field,  and  now 
earn  a  living  in  competition  with  their 
sighted  compatriots. 

You  need  only  ask  any  of  the  "home- 
bound*  sick  and  needy,  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  are  regularly  visited  by  welfare  workers 
and  in  many  instances  provided  with  a 
dally  hot  meal.  These  older  people  are 
flercely  Independent,  but  because  of  their 
dlsabUities  they  might  not  have  a  daily  hot 
meal  without  this  service. 

Ask  the  large  number  of  disabled  men. 
women,  and  chUdren  the  arthritic,  the 
hemiplegic.  the  one-armed  or  one-legged 
person  who  is  provided  with  every  type  of 
gadget  or  aid  to  enable  them  to  perform 
household  and  personal  chores  and  thus  be 
independent  of  outside  help,  ask  their  opin- 
ions—not a  disgnmtled  medical  man  who 
perhaps  would  not  fit  in  anywhere. 

Have  these  "paid  lecturers"  ever  discussed 
the  scheme  with  those  dedicated  persons 
operating  and  those  people  residing  In  old 
peoples'  homes,  the  spastics.  the  tubercular 
patient,  the  mental  patient  and  countless 
others  who  have  benefitted  or  are  still  receiv- 
ing treatment  under  the  shadow  of  the  so- 
called  dismal  failure. 

Last  but  not  least  ask  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  successfully 
rehabilitated  after  a  long  spell  of  hoepitoliza- 
tlon  or  from  an  illneas  resulting  from  an 
Injury.  Please  do  not  mention  the  term 
"failure"  to  these  people;  they  wouldnt  un- 
derstand what  you  meant. 
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This  short  letter  only  covers  a  fraction 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  dedicated  n^n 
and  women.  »>f  course  this  costs  a  whale  of 
a  sum  of  money,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
acme  abxiaes  to  the  tcheme.  I  agree  there 
is  a  lot  of  deidwoo<l  which  oould  be  done 
away  with,  there  are  many  scroungers  who 
will  always  take  ad%'antage  of  every  loop- 
hole to  obtain  more  than  their  fair  share. 

Each  year  tiere  are  hundreds  of  visitors 
to  England  *»rho  take  advantage  of  the 
scheme  to  ob'Ain  free  glasses,  false  teeth. 
bearing  aids  i.nd  even  wigs.  These  people 
do  not  contribute  a  penny  piece  toward  the 
eost  of  the  8:hane,  yet  among  these  are 
some  of  our  severest  critics.  Have  you 
noticed  how  njmy  film  stars  wait  until  they 
reach  London  lefore  they  have  a  breakdown? 
Yes.  there  are  nany  faults  and  we  realize  our 
shortcomings,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  cut 
down  the  apple  tr«e  because  there  are  a 
few  rotten  ap]>les  on  It. 

Another  ma '.tei^  which  riles  me — why  pick 
ou  England  and  hoQd  her  up  as  "the  big 
bad  wolf"?  Why  doa't  these  critics  try  to 
recruit  lecturers  from  the  20  other  countries 
which  are  alst^  operating  a  "dismal  failure" 
and  have  done  so  for  mamy  years  I  refer 
to  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Csrpnis,  Den- 
mark, Finland  France,  Irish  Republic,  Israel, 
Italy,  Jersey,  Luxembourg.  Malta,  Nether- 
lands, New  2^ealatxl.  Norway,  Sweden. 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  others  wh  ->  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  care  of  tho  sick  luid  disabled,  visit  Eng- 
land to  study  our  scheme  and  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  methods  employed  to  help  these 
people.  I  hac  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
to  accompany  many  of  these  parties,  which 
Included  men  and  women  from  every  coun- 
try in  the  world — including  the  United  States 
and  the  U5.S.R.  Many  weeks  were  spent  in 
examining  and  studying  every  aspect  of  the 
setup  In  Great  Brltatai.  I  can  honestly  say 
that  without  exception  these  visitors  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  manner  in  which 
we  were  tackling  the  problem. 

After  all  isn't  the  problem  '•international" 
and  not  natioral?  We  were  too  busy  to  worry 
over  "who  wtis  paying,  but  would  receive 
nothing"  or  "who  was  not  paying,  but  get- 
ting everything."  The  human  being  and 
his  problems  were  our  first  concern. 

When  the  icheme  was  first  thrust  upon 
the  British  public,  the  BritUh  Medical  As- 
sociation brought  out  the  same  big  guns 
as  the  AMA  tre  using  today — with  one  ex- 
ception. It  did  not  resort  to  the  Import  of 
highly  paid  le<;turers  from  other  countries  to 
to  damn  the  scheme.  The  opposition  was 
understandable,  and  I  must  admit  in  those 
days  I  was  as  violent  an  opponent  as  any. 
However,  having  worked  with  the  scheme  and 
seen  the  end  product,  I  have  completely 
changed  my  tune.  Today  In  England,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  medical  people  who 
are  voluntari:y  outside  the  scheme,  the 
physicians,  doctors,  nurses,  the  welfare  and 
social  workers,  are  all  wholeheartedly  operat- 
ing this  act  of  Parliaaient.  Like  every  other 
human  being  they  have  their  faults,  and 
moan  and  groan  at  times,  but  like  their 
American  counterpart,  they  are  true  to  their 
oath,  and  dedicate  tfltelr  whole  lives  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 


BRrTAiN  Likes  Its  Medical  Program 
(By  llobert  H.  Estabrook) 
London.— Hew  good  is  Britain's  National 
Health  Service?  The  question  is  pertinent 
in  connection  with  President  Kennedy's  far 
less  sweeping  medical  care  plan  for  the 
elderly,  and  particularly  with  the  many  ref- 
erences to  social  medicine.  Perhaps  the 
fairest  answer  is:  better  than  what  the  great 
majority  of  people  had  experienced  before- 
hand. 

Even  today  the  Nation  Health  Act  of  1948 
1«  cited  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
postwar    Labor    government.     Under    It    all 


residents  became  entitled  to  "free"  medical 
and  dental  ceire,  medicines  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. Doctors,  dentists,  and  druggists  were 
enrolled.  Virtually  all  dentists  and  an  but 
about  600  general  medical  practitioners  par- 
ticipate, although  some  also  retain  private 
practices. 

Patients  are  encouraged  to  select  "family 
doctors."  They  are  thereupon  entitled  to 
medical  and  dental  consultation,  E\irgery  by 
specialists  when  necessary,  ambulance  serv- 
ice, blood  transfusions  and  rehabilitation. 
Hoepltallzatlon  ordinarily  is  In  general 
wards,  but  private  rooms  may  be  rented  when 
avaUable  for  $3.45  a  day. 

Certain  modifications  in  free  services  have 
become  necessary.  There  are  now  minimal 
fees  for  prescriptions,  glasses,  dentures,  and 
appliances  as  well  as  for  house  calls,  partly 
to  discourage  abuse.  Employed  persons  also 
pay  a  special  weekly  Insurance  fee. 

The  system  is  financed  69  percent  by 
National  Government  appropriation,  12 V^ 
percent  by  Insurance  fees  and  8 '4  percent 
by  local  taxation.  Direct  charges  to  patients 
account  for  only  about  4>4  percent.  Total 
exp>endltures  of  some  (2.6  billion  amount  to 
about  $50  per  person  per  year.  Doctors  and 
local  committees  have  a  say  In  management 
of  the  program  and  In  community  health 
services. 

Professional  men  are  paid  by  ttie  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  ntmibers  of  pa- 
tients on  their  lists.  Payment  to  doctors 
and  dentists  are  set  to  yield  average  yearly 
incomes  of  around  $6,800  and  $7,000,  respec- 
tively. The  typical  doctor  in  NHS  has  a 
patient  list  of  2.300  persons.  Additional 
payinents  are  made  to  doctors  with  smaller 
lists  and  to  those  getting  started. 

In  practice  there  are.  of  course,  some  short- 
comings. Hospital  faculties  are  still  in- 
adequate for  the  demand,  and  staffs  are 
underpaid.  Patients  complain  of  delays  for 
selective  surgery,  though  not  for  emergency 
care.  Perhaps  in  part  because  of  too  low  a 
fee  schedule  there  is  a  shortage  of  new  doc- 
tors; there  are  charges,  vigorously  refuted  by 
Minister  of  Health  Enoch  Powell,  that  dissat- 
isfaction has  caused  substantial  emigration. 
Despite  the, introduction  of  fees,  costs  of  the 
program  have  continued  to  rise  and  are  now 
double  those  of  a  decade  ago. 

Among  the  most  comprehensive  critiques 
is  a  study  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Lees  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Affairs.  Dr.  Lees  cites 
the  Inadequacy  of  medical  and  dental  train- 
ing and  hospital  building  programs  as  evi- 
dence of  the  drawback  of  centralized  control 
and  reduced  freedom  to  innovate.  There  Is 
no  proof,  he  says,  that  the  general  health 
Improvement  is  attributable  to  NHS. 

Dr.  Lees  also  contends  that  the  market  is 
superior  to  the  ballot  box  as  a  meaiia  of 
demonstrating  consumer  preference;  he  pro- 
tesu  that  the  NHS  eliminates  individual  de- 
cisions on  how  much  to  spend  for  medical 
care.  He  suggests  that  the  program  move 
away  from  free  services  to  an  Insurance  sys- 
tem that  would  reimburse  doctors  in  private 
practice,  as  in  some  Scandinavian  countries. 

Lack  of  public  awareness  of  costs  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  serious  criticism.  Doctors  and 
dentists  also  could  object  that  NHS  makes 
them  in  effect  public  employees  with  their 
remuneration  dependent  upon  Government 
flat.  Bureaucracy  can  be  infuriating,  and 
one  hears  occasional  grumbling  by  doctors 
and  patients  alike.  Some  persons  elect  to 
go  outside  NHS  when  speed  or  delicate  care 
is  essential.  At  the  same  time,  eligible  for- 
eigners who  use  NHS  often  are  pleased  by  the 
service. 

One  point  stands  out,  apart  from  argu- 
ments over  principle  and  quality:  there  Is 
remarkably  little  complaint  that  NHS  has 
destroyed  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
which  the  American  Medical  Association 
holds  so  sacred.  Indeed,  some  authorities 
contend  that  this  relationship  has  been  Im- 
proved by  removal  of  the  financial  barrier. 


Criticisms  must  be  weighed   against  relief 
from  personal  money  worries. 

In  short,  even  with  Its  faults  most  Britons 
seem  proud  of  their  National  Health  Serv- 
ice. Almost  never  Is  anyone  encountered 
who  wants  to  repeal  It  and  return  to  the  old 
system. 


TELSTAR  BEST  ARGUMENT  FOR 
QUICK  PASSAGE  OP  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATELLITE  CORPORATION 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemem  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Im- 
portant historical  event  took  place  yes- 
terday. For  the  first  time  a  communi- 
cations satellite  has  beamed  a  television 
picture  from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  talk  at  length  about 
active  communications  satellites  and 
passive  communications  satellites.  I 
could  talk  about  low-£iltItude  satellites 
and  I  could  talk  about  synchronous  satel- 
lites. I  could  talk  about  different  kinds 
of  rockets  which  are  proposed  to  be  used 
to  place  communications  satellites  into 
orbit.  I  could  talk  about  persons  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  in  Government  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  successful 
experiment.  I  could  talk  about  plans 
for  future  communications  satellite 
launchings. 

All  of  these  subjects  would  be  im- 
portant for  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
know  about.  To  my  mind,  however,  one 
aspect  of  yesterday's  historical  event  is 
of  paramoimt  importance  to  Members 
of  Congress.  This  aspect  is  that  Tel- 
star  represents  not  only  a  magnificent 
engineeiing  achievement  but  also  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  fruitful  coopera- 
tion between  pi-ivate  industiy  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Telstar  was  placed 
in  space  as  a  result  of  a  contract  con- 
cluded between  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
A.T.  &  T.  developed  Telstar  and  paid  for 
Its  construction  out  of  its  own  funds. 
In  addition,  it  reimbursed  NASA  for  the 
expenses  incurred  by  NASA  in  launch- 
ing and  tracking  the  communications 
satellite. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
witness  some  of  yesterday's  events  were 
impressed  over  and  over  again  by  the  7 
manner  in  which  private  Industry  and 
Grovemment  agencies  cooperated  in 
making  this  joint  venture  a  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  persons 
of  good  will  who  have  strong  feelings 
about  the  respective  roles  to  be  played  by 
private  industry  and  by  Government. 
Arguments  have  been  advanced  by  such 
persons  that  only  Government  can  carry 
on  certain  activities  and  that  other 
activities  should  be  carried  on  by  private 
industry. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  such  views  are 
rather  old  fashioned.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  a  clear-cut  line  could  be 
drawn  between  bona  fide  functions  of 
Government  and  bona  fide  fimctions  of 
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private  industry — and  I  doubt  that  there 
ever  was — our  present  age  of  science  and 
technology  certainly  renders  such  a  line 
of  demarcation  out  of  date.  In  this  day 
and  age  our  Government  supports  scien- 
tific research  in  many,  many  fields.  It 
does  so  not  only  in  Government-owned 
laboratories  but  it  supports  such  re- 
search through  grants  and  through  con- 
tracts with  private  research  organiza- 
tions. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  cannot 
also  be  partners  in  operating  projects 
which  are  vitally  important  to  this 
Nation.  What  I  have  in  mind,  of  course, 
is  the  operation  of  communications 
satellites. 

On  May  3.  1962.  the  House  passed 
H.R.  11040,  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  communications  satellite 
corporation.  The  stock  in  this  corpora- 
tion would  be  owned  in  part  by  private 
communications  carriers  and  in  part  by 
individuals  and  corporations  who  would 
subscribe  to  such  stock.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, the  President  would  appoint 
three  directors  to  sit  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation.  Throughout 
the  bill  provision  is  made  for  close  co- 
operation between  the  corporation  and 
the  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
communications  satellites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  committees  in  the 
other  body  have  considered  this  legisla- 
tion and  have  concluded,  after  extensive 
hearings  and  prolonged  consideration, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  well 
suited  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  part- 
nership between  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry  which  is  desirable  to 
operate  the  U.S.  portion  of  any  interna- 
tional communications  satellite  system 
which  may  come  into  existence. 

Yesterday's  magnificent  success  with 
Telstar  in  my  opinion  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House  that  fruitful  coopera- 
tion between  Government  and  private 
industry  Is  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  no  further  proof  is  needed  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  action  on  H.R.  11040  will 
be  completed  so  that  we  may  go  on  with 
the  task  of  bringing  into  existence  an 
international  communications  satellite 
system  which  will  benefit  this  Nation  and 
other  nations  who  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate in  such  an  international  joint  ven- 
ture. 


PRESIDENTIAL     TRANSITION     BILX, 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  enact  the 
"Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1962." 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  Executive  power 
in  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  a  President  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  President. 

The  measure  would  enact  into  law  a 
recommendation  made  by  President  Ken- 
nedy on  May  29,  1962.  The  President's 
recontunendation,  in  turn,  was  based  on 


the  unanimous  report  of  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs.  The 
Commission's  proposals  have  been  ap- 
proved by  former  Presidents  Eisenhower 
and  Tnunan  and  by  former  candidates 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
and  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

In  the  Presidential  Transition  Act  of 
1962  we  are  acting  vigorously  to  over- 
come the  confusions  and  uncertainties 
which  have  at  times  accompanied 
changes  in  administration.  Our  world- 
wide Communist  adversaries  are  always 
ready  to  act  at  any  moment  of  weakness 
in  our  governmental  organization.  The 
periods  just  before  and  after  the  inau- 
guration of  a  new  President,  when  new 
appointments  to  policy  positions  are  be- 
ing lined  up  and  old  officials  are  mark- 
ing time  and  when  new  officials  are  busy 
learning  their  new  responsibilities  and 
absorbing  background  information,  can 
be  such  moments  of  weakness. 

The  Presidential  Transition  Act  will 
provide  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent elect  with  the  offices,  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  services  to  prepare  to  act 
immediately  upon  taking  office.  As  the 
old  administration  leaves,  the  new  one 
will  fit  right  in,  ready  to  carry  out  its 
duties  and  meet  emergencies  without 
dangerous  delays. 

The  President  and  the  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  are  to 
be  complimented  on  pinpointing  this 
area  of  danger. 

We  should  certainly  eliminate  it. 


FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  I  can 
understand  the  frustration  which  many 
Members  of  this  body  have  expressed 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  assist- 
ance to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  I  think, 
however,  that  they  manifest  their  frus- 
tration in  a  mistaken  and  highly  dan- 
gerous way. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  distress  to  all 
Americans  that  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 
and  other  central  European  nations  are 
ruled  by  Conununlst  regimes.  In  a  sense 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  conscience.  If 
we  had  the  knowledge  20  years  ago  that 
we  have  gained  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fate  of  these  peoples  might  be  different. 

So  it  is  understandable  that  we  should 
feel  frustration.  What  we  want  for  the 
peoples  of  these  countries  is  freedom — 
right  now.  But  this  Is  not  the  way  of 
history.  The  loss  of  liberty  can  take 
place  in  a  few  moments;  to  gain  it  back 
takes  longer. 

One  of  the  Important  questions  be- 
fore us  today  is  whether  it  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia — and  ourselves — to  prohibit 
any  form  of  assistance  to  countries 
known  to  be  dominated  by  communism 
or  marxism. 


The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  alone  has  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs, 
has  declared  that  such  a  prohibition  is 
not  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  does  this  represent  a  de- 
parture from  the  policy  of  former 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Truman. 
Even  today  they  are  unanimous  In  the 
view  that  a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  would 
sharply  reduce  any  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
and  force  them  in  the  direction  of  closer 
ties  with  Moscow. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  put  it  suc- 
cinctly when  he  said : 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present  policy, 
supported  by  three  administrations  and  fully 
tested  by  time  and  events.  Is  effective  and 
In  the  Interests  of  this  country. 

Secretary  Rusks  predecessor,  Mr. 
Christian  Herter,  put  it  perhaps  even 
more  forcefully.    He  said: 

A  policy  of  abandonment  toward  key  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  ultimate  In  the  "no  win"  policy  we  here 
discuss  these  days.  Its  logical  outcome  would 
seem  to  be  either  surrender  or  military 
conflict.  Certainly  we  cannot  "win"  a  com- 
petition In  which  we  refuse  to  participate. 

I  completely  concur  with  this  position 
and  agree  that  the  central  question  Is 
whether  the  President  is  to  have  avail- 
able to  him  the  authority  to  extend  or 
not  extend  assistance  at  times  and  places 
where  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  our  action  would  promote  our  own 
national  security  interests. 

The  longer  I  am  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  more  convinced  I  become 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  vesting  sole  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Evidence  that  the  Congress  is  com- 
petent to  actively  interject  Itself  in  this 
area  in  a  responsible  fashion  Is  almost 
completely  lacking,  and  I  say  this  both 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  as  well  sis 
from  my  experience  of  8  years  in  this 
body. 


LUMBER  TARIFF 


Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  this  day  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
permit  the  use  of  our  lumber  tariff  reve- 
nues to  extend  research  for  new  uses  of 
wood,  a  like  measure  to  that  introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI. 

There  are  those  who  argue  the  lumber 
industry  is  In  most  serious  trouble. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  industry  is 
under  pressure.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
great  changes  in  the  industry  that  are 
underway.  Saw  timber,  dimension  lum- 
ber, is  the  subject  of  a  changing  market. 
Plywood  means  something  different  to- 
day than  it  meant  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Particle  board,  and  the  alleged  waste 
called  sawdust  have  established  entirely 
new  horizons. 


Since  tlmbif  is  a  renewable  resource, 
since  we  havo  barely  scratched  the  sur- 
face in  applied  research  on  greater 
yields,  and  hardly  at  all  on  the  botanical 
possibilities  of  hybridization,  all  of  this 
means  that  the  long-range  future  of 
wood  and  wood  products  is  one  of  great 
promise. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  cre- 
ate a  marketable  tree  of  less  than  20 
years  old,  for  "jxample.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  make  a  particle  beam 
as  strong  as  any  structural  material 
presently  on  the  market.  Indeed,  much 
of  this  great  progress  is  already  with  us. 

With  this  renewable  resource,  with 
chemistry,  enijineering  and  botanical  In- 
vestigation, the  woodworking  Industry 
will  continue  as  a  cornerstone  of  our 
productive  capacity. 

We  must  adapt  to  these  new  condi- 
tions.   We  will  do  BO. 

The  first  industry  will  accommodate  to 
these  changes.  It  will  do  its  part  in  re- 
search and  marketing.  The  JJJS.  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Forest  Service  will 
be  working  on  applied  research  which 
will  make  better  management  of  our  for- 
ests possible.  We  also,  all  of  us,  realize 
that  basic  research  must  be  undertaken 
that  will  adviince  the  Industry.  Most 
will  agree  that  this  is  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
Private  industry,  locked  In  an  Intensely 
competitive  sti  uggle.  has  no  resources  for 
the  attack  on  l)asic  research  which  could, 
at  any  time,  rt  suit  In  a  revolution  within 
the  industry  itself. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  supply 
the  sinews  for  this  research,  to  supply 
the  answers  to  our  marketing  problems. 
I  hope  we  may  get  speedy  attention  to 
this  legislation. 


FISCAL  RESl^ONSIBILITY  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  which 
was  adopted  this  afternoon  returned 
just  a  small  bit  of  fiscal  sanity  to  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government 
regardless  of  what  anyone  may  say.  It 
will  not  circunr.scribe  the  United  Nations 
if  those  members  who  have  been  drag- 
ging their  feet  come  In  and  pay  the  bills 
they  agreed  to  pay  when  they  became 
members  of  the  organization.  Let  them 
conform  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  Let  them  discharge  their 
obhgatlons  and  their  responsibilities  to 
the  United  Nations.  That  is  all  the 
amendment  provides  for.  It  tells  the 
"deadbeats"  this  Nation  is  sick  and  tired 
of  paying  their  legitimate  bills. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  happens  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment  if  the  So- 
viet Union  refuses  to  pay  its  Indebted- 
ness? 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  with  or 
without  the  amendment  If  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  pay?  The  Soviet 
Union,  being  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  has  permanent  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  and  the  veto  and  you 
cannot  get  them  out  whether  they  pay 
a  dime  to  any  fund. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  have  said  enough 
at  this  time.  The  gentleman,  of  course, 
can  speak  on  his  own  time. 


STABBED   IN   THE   BACK   ON   THE 
FOURTH  OP  JULY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Stabbed  Irx 
the  Back  on  the  Fourth  of  July."  That 
should  have  been  the  headline  In  every 
American  newspaper  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  and  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
but  It  was  not.  Why?  The  people  must 
be  numb,  naive,  or  confused  by  what  the 
President  said  in  his  speech  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

I  was  enjoying  on  TV  what  I  thought 
was  a  great,  powerful,  and  patriotic 
speech  by  the  President,  being  delivered 
in  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty, 
when,  without  warning.  I  felt  the  cold 
steel  shaft  plunged  into  the  heart  of  this 
Republic. 

So  skillfully  was  this  done,  that  the 
patient  scarcely  felt  it.  For  15  minutes, 
the  President  spoke  of  the  greatness  of 
our  Founding  Fathers,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  the  eco- 
nomic system,  and  the  spiritual  faith 
that  have  made  America  great. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence,  and 
now.  he  said,  we  are  ready  for  "interde- 
pendence." 

In  one  brief  minute,  he  turned  his  back 
on  independence  and  turned  the  Ameri- 
can clock  back  186  years.  Interdepend- 
ence is  one  step  away  from  abject 
slavery,  both  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  every 
civilization.  Is  that  what  America 
wants?  Political  ties  with  Europe?  We 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War  to  break 
these  bonds  asunder.  Is  President  Ken- 
nedy saying  that  America  must  be  Inter- 
dependent to  survive?  Is  he  saying  that 
our  economic  structure  has  become  so 
weakened  since  he  took  office  that  we 
must  depend  upon  England,  Germany, 
and  Japan  to  bail  us  out?  Forbid  it,  Al- 
mighty God.  The  chains  of  slavery, 
though  cast  of  solid  gold,  are  not  the 
heritage  that  I  want  to  leave  to  my  chil- 
dren and  my  children's  children. 

What  a  coincidence.  On  July  5  comes 
the  announcement  from  Tokyo  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  urging  Jap- 
anese firms  to  come  to  America  and  set 
up  shop  to  help  our  balance-of-pajonents 
deficit.  A  Japanese  spokesman  said  he 
was  amazed  that  America  was  calling 
upon  Japan  to  help  stabilize  and  expand 
American  economy. 


There  is  no  shortage  of  capital  here  for 
industrial  expansion  if  the  Goveriunent 
will  create  a  climate  for  It  and  regain 
business  confidence. 

As  I  listened  to  our  President  turn  his 
back  on  American  Independence,  my 
heart  saddened,  and  I  recalled  the  words 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  penned  over  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

Breathes  there  the  man.  with  soul  bo  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burn'd 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  txirn'd 

Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim; 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

the  wretche,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  sliall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonour'd.  and  imsung. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  Rockford  Register-Republic 
of  Rockford.  HI.,  July  5,  1962,  entitled, 
"Road  to  Destruction,"  which  amplifies 
the  deep  concern  over  the  President's 
Fourth  of  July  speech. 

Road   to    Destructiow 

Unless  Congress  puts  a  halter  on  him. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  will  commit  the 
lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  sacred  honor  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  forma- 
tion of  a  world  government  in  which  we 
will  be  outnumbered,  outgunned,  and 
outvoted. 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  ids  Intentions  clear 
In  a  July  4  speech  at — of  all  places — Inde- 
pendence Hall.  On  the  site  where  Ameri- 
can patriots  shucked  off  Europe's  chains,  the 
President  made  crystal  clear  his  willingness 
to  trade  American  independence  for  what 
he  called  Interdependence.  He  suggested 
an  alliance  with  the  presently  forming  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  made  up  of 
six  Eluropean  nations. 

But  he  went  further  than  that. 

The  new  United  States-European  alliance 
would  "look  outward  to  cooperation  with 
all  nations  in  meeting  their  common  con- 
cerns." he  said.  Mr.  Kennedy  committed 
this  country  to  helping  the  "developing  na- 
tions to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  poverty"  and 
to  "lifting  the  weight  from  the  shoulders 
of  all." 

For  11  years  or  more  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  given  untold  billions  of 
their  dollars  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  pursued  this  cours.  to  the  verge 
of  national  bankruptcy.  Our  gold  supplies 
have  been  sucked  away.  Our  national 
wealth  ha.s  been  scattered  across  Jungles 
and  deserts  and  down  international  rat- 
holes.  Our  national  economy,  depressed  by 
debt  and  unbalanced  budgets  and  confisca- 
tory taxes.  Is  presently  balanced  on  a  razor- 
thin  fulcr\un.  It  could  slide  any  time  into 
an  abyss  that  would  make  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  look  like  a  Sunday  school  picnic. 

And  yet  our  President,  who  never  met  a 
payroll  or  turned  a  lathe  or  depended  for  his 
livelihood  upon  a  weekly  paycheck,  talks 
glibly  about  surrendering  our  country  to  a 
regional  and  eventually  to  a  world  govern- 
ment where  you-know-who  ^ould  pay  for 
lifting  "the  weight  from  the  shoulders  of 
all." 

uses  every  means  at  hand 
to 'stop  him,  PresWent  Kennedy  will  put  the 
United  States  righr\ln  the  middle  of  the 
affairs  of  every  two-biticountry  In  the  world. 
Unless  Congress  acts  vo  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy will  siicceed  in  hisVffort  to  reduce  this 
Nation  to  the  lowest  comVion  denominator. 
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We  Ttev  any  sach  aUlanoe  as  oa«  that 
conld  easily  lead  UiU  great,  free  nation  Into 
a  poaitlon  of  subservience  to  workiwlcle  mob 
rule.    Such  U  the  road  to  deatrucUaa. 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER  BOOKSHELF 

Mr.    DEVTNE.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  special  program  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  which  is  pmshlng 
the  writings  of  a  few  New  Frontiersmen. 

Deep  inside  the  printed  hearings  of 
the  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judi- 
ciary Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
which  have  just  been  released,  is  testi- 
mony on  a  request  for  $158,210  for  the 
fiscal  1963  U.S.  Information  Agency 
"Presentation  Program." 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  as  de- 
scribed by  USIA,  is  "to  insure  that  Im- 
I>ortant  American  books  and  publica- 
tions reach  key  people  abroad,  selected 
items  are  presented  to  foreign  libraries, 
universities,  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions and  groups,  and  to  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, the  professions,  industry,  labor, 
journalism,  and  other  fields." 

In  testifying  on  this  request  a  witness. 
Gordon  A.  Ewing,  Director,  Information 
Service  Center,  submitted  a  Ust  of 
"Special  Presentation  Items"  for  calen- 
dar year  1961.  These  items  are  com- 
prised of  unclassified  projects  costing 
$25  or  more  at  list  price.  The  list,  ac- 
cording to  USIA,  is  a  compilation  of 
orders  received  from  field  posts  and  justi- 
fied by  them  in  accordance  with  Agency 
instructions,  which  require  explanations 
in  support  of  presentation  items  costing 
$25  or  more. 

On  scrutinizirig  the  list  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  one  runs  across 
a  number  of  amazing  items — including 
a  so-called  New  Frontier  bookshelf.  The 
"bookshelf"  consists  of  eight  volumes. 
A  large  number  of  sets  of  these  books 
have  been  presented  to  foreign  nations. 

Included  in  this  collection  is  a  book  by 
Ambasador  to  India  John  Kermeth  Gal- 
braith  entitled  "Economics  and  the  Art 
of  Controversy."  The  book  is  based  on  a 
series  of  lectures  Galbraith  made  in  1954 
and  revised  for  publication  in  1959. 

Chester  Bowles,  the  President's  Special 
Representative  and  Adviser  on  African, 
Asian  and  Latin  American  Affairs  has 
two  books  in  the  bookshelf.  One  is 
"Ideas.  People,  and  Peace."  which  was 
published  in  1958.  The  other  is  "The 
Coming  Political  Breakthrough."  This 
one,  you  will  be  Interested  to  know,  as 
the  cover  proudly  proclaims,  "contains 
the  full  text  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
platform.  Including  the  parts  not  read 
to  the  TV  audience  during  the  conven- 
tion."   It  was  copyrighted  in  1959. 

United  Nations  bond  salesman  Har- 
lan ClevelaiMl  Is  editor  of  a  book  on 
the  New  Frontier  bookshelf  entitled 
"The  Promise  of  World  Tensions,"  copy- 


righted by  the  Council  on  World  Ten- 
sions in  1961.  This  book  according  to 
the  remarks  on  the  cover  reaches  "into 
some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  Western 
World — ^Ralph  Bimche,  Lester  Pearson. 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Arthur  Lewis,  Paul 
Hoffman,  and  others."  It  is  further 
claimed  on  the  cover  that  "the  book 
covers  steps  for  promoting  world  law, 
economic  growth,  and  free  communica- 
tions." 

W.  W.  Rostow,  Counselor  and  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Policy  Planning  Council  of 
the  Department  of  State,  has  a  book  in 
the  bookshelf  called  "The  Stages  of  Eco- 
nomic Growth."  first  printed  March 
1960. 

Thomas  K.  Finletter  has  a  book  called 
"Foreign  Policy:  The  Next  Phase  the 
1960s,"  copyrighted  in  1958,  1960  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Also  included  in  this  collection  are  two 
books  by  Presid«it  John  F.  Kennedy  en- 
titled "The  Strategy  of  Peace"  and 
"Profiles  in  Coiirage." 

USIA  says  the  list  cost  for  the  book- 
shelf is  $6  per  set  This  is  apparently 
in  error  because  a  simple  addition  of  the 
costs  indicated  on  the  books  produces  a 
total  of  $7.85. 

When  USIA  witnesses  were  before  the 
committee  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers'  money  for  items  such  as  this 
New  Frontier  pocket  bookshelf,  they  con- 
curred with  the  oversea  post  officials' 
explanation  that  they  were  Intended  to 
"demonstrate  political  and  economic  In- 
tegrity and  maturity  of  the  administra- 
tion." and  to  "increase  understanding 
of  current  economic  and  political  thought 
in  the  United  States." 

It  Is  significant  that  the  USIA  made 
no  attempt  to  present  a  balanced  picture 
of  American  views.  Instead,  it  Is  send- 
ing as  representative  of  official  position 
such  items  as  Chester  Bowles'  volumes, 
one  of  which  contains  the  Democratic 
Party  platform,  W.  W.  Rostow's  book. 
Thomas  K.  Finletter's  book,  a  book  con- 
taining an  article  by  Lester  B.  Pearson, 
leader  of  Canada's  Liberal  Party,  and 
others. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  of 
spreadlr\g  this  USIA  version  of  culture 
abroad  is  estimated  for  1963  at  just  un- 
der $160,000.  at  discount  prices.  In  this 
day  and  age  of  billions  this  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  great  sum.  But  cost  is  of 
relatively  minor  Importance  compared 
with  the  fact  that  Government  officials, 
educators,  professional  people,  and  the 
rank  and  file  citizens  of  foreign  nations 
are  being  presented  with  an  image  of 
America  that  is  simply  not  accurate. 

Certainly  the  presidential  election 
cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  mandate  to 
abandon  the  programs  and  system  of 
Government  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great.  Yet,  the  all-star  cast  of  lib- 
eral thought,  as  exemplified  by  much  of 
the  New  Frontier  bookshelf,  appears  to 
be  attempting  to  do  just  that. 

It  must  be  a  great  source  of  comfort 
to  the  authors  to  know  that  they  have  a 
built-in  market  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
see  that  their  books  are  spread  from  one 
corner  of  the  globe  to  another. 

At  the  same  time  It  must  be  small 
comfort  to  the  taxpayers  to  know  that 
their    money   is    being    BpetA   in   huge 


chunks  to  plug  Ideas  and  philosophies 
proven  bankrupt  in  the  history  of  man's 
experiments  in  government. 

All  In  all,  the  obvious  purpose  of  these 
bookshelf  volumes  is  to  present  America 
as  a  Nation  dedicated  to  socialistic  pur- 
suits, a  Nation  in  which  the  Government 
Is  not  a  balance  wheel  but  a  mainspring 
of  all  economic  life,  and  a  Nation  which 
calls  on  Its  people  to  sacrifice  opportu- 
nity and  Individual  Initiative  to  con- 
tribute to  a  massive  paternalistic  entity 
judiciously  nm  by  dream  spinners. 

The  thousands  of  volumes  being  sent 
overseas  include  more  than  just  the  New 
Frontier  bookshelf. 

Included  In  the  assortment  of  publica- 
tions are  some  which  are  highly  com- 
mendable, but  unfortunately  these  com- 
prise a  very  small  minority. 

A  look  at  the  USIA  presentation  pro- 
gram is  very  revealing.  In  addition  to 
pushiiig  the  New  Frontier  bookshelf,  the 
Agency  is  spreading  much  llliimlnatlng 
reading  material  into  faraway  places. 

For  instance,  we  sent  a  leading  sports 
magaxine  to  Cambodian  Government  of- 
ficials. We  are  sending  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  to  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  in  Cambodia,  alleiredly  to 
"provide  ruling  Prince  with  factual  in- 
formation in  free  press  of  America  on 
UB.  Interest  In  supporting  and  helping 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  maintain 
their  independence." 

To  Indonesia,  to  "demonstrate  mutual 
interest  in  sports  and  to  further  rela- 
tionships with  important  groups"  as  the 
USIA  explains  It,  we  sent  four  books  on 
tennis  to  the  Indonesian  Lawn  Tennis 
Association.  This  Is  Indeed  heady  for- 
eign policy. 

Again  in  Indonesia,  we  sent  five  copies 
of  a  book,  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  written  by 
a  man  the  USIA  lists  as  John  E.  Hoover. 
To  us  here  in  America  he  is  better  known 
as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  we  know  him  as 
a  faithful,  dedicated  man  who  has  built 
our  FBI  Into  a  highly  respected  and  ad- 
mired organization. 

John  P.  Kennedy's  book,  "Strategy  of 
Peace,"  so  impressed  USIA  that  they  had 
25  copies  of  it  sent  to  Cabinet-level  offi- 
cials in  Indonesia,  to  "foster  an  image  of 
President-elect  Kennedy  as  a  champion 
of  peace."  An  additional  200  copies  of 
the  pap>erbound  book  was  sent  for  pres- 
entation by  senior  USIS  and  embassy 
officers  to  leaders  of  opinion  in  govern- 
ment and  pirofesslons. 

To  win  the  war  In  Laos  we  sent  five 
books  on  "Theater  In  the  United  States" 
to  the  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts  in  Vientiane. 
So  that  Singapore  officials  can  be  guided, 
we  sent  structural  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations of  apartments  built  by  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority. 

The  Queen  of  Thailand  received  seven 
books  of  American  short  stories  "to  pro- 
vide understanding  of  American  literary 
achievement."  "niailand  Government 
officials  and  colleges  received  50  copies 
of  "Strategy  of  Peace"  and  25  copies  of 
"Profiles  in  Courage." 

We  gave  the  Vietnamese  Ideas  by  send- 
ing them  10  books  on  taxation.  Including 
"State  Retail  Sales  Taxation"  and  "The 
Agenda  for  Progressive  Taxation,"  and 
other  tax  books  which  could  possibly 
bring  the  Vietnamese  people  the  bless- 
ings of  special  taxes. 
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so  that  their  cbncept  of  President 
Kennedy  caimot  waver,  USIA  gave  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  Vietnam  25  copies  of 
"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,"  by  James 
Burns,  to  "create  a  strong  image  of 
President  Kennedy  as  a  leader  of  Amer- 
icas  destiny  and  that  of  the  free  world." 

So  that  the  Ethiopians  will  not  lack 
information,  we  gave  200  copies  of  the 
World  Almanac  to  various  officials.  In 
Ghana  10  copies  of  "Profiles  in  Courage" 
are  supposed  to  "increase  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  American  political  tra- 
ditions." 

Mr.  Rostow's  "Stages  of  Economic 
Growth,"  which  is  also  part  of  the  New 
Frontier  bookshelf,  is  part  of  a  shipment 
of  266  paperbacks  which  went  to  Nigeria 
to  "Improve  the  prestige  of  American 
educational  system  and  American  schol- 
arship." Again,  lest  the  Nigerians  lose 
their  roseate  view  of  President  Kermedy, 
we  are  sending  them  a  generous  supply 
of  "The  Kennedy  Government,"  by  Stan 
Apotowsky.  This,  we  are  assured  by 
USIA,  will  "increase  the  high  esteem 
which  Nigerian  leaders  have  of  the  U.S. 
administration." 

They  are  having  elections  in  Uganda 
during  1962,  so  the  USIA  sent  political 
leaders  10  copies  of  "Making  of  a  Pres- 
ident," by  T.  H.  White.  This  book  wiU 
"provide  political  leaders  with  back- 
ground information  which  will  be  use- 
ful in  their  elections  in  1962." 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-two  publica- 
tions, imder  four  titles,  on  disarmament 
went  to  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  Gov- 
ernment officials,  "to  support  a  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty  and  the  U.S.  position  on 
disarmament." 

"The  Liberal  HoUr"  and  "The  Strat- 
egy of  Peace  "  dominate  a  shipment  of 
689  books  to  India's  civic  leaders.  And 
to  make  sure  they  do  not  forget  who  our 
President  Is.  Bombay  was  sent  15  copies 
of  "Profiles  in  Courage  "  and  "John  Ken- 
nedy: A  Political  Profile."  Calcutta  re- 
ceived 200  copies  of  the  World  Almanac. 
South  India  received  231  copies  of  the 
World  Almanac. 

The  Indian  Government  officials  re- 
ceived 30  copies  of  "Jacqueline  Bouvier 
Kennedy,"  while  key  government  leaders 
in  the  Karachi  area  got  150  copies  of 
Kennedys  "Profiles  in  Courage"  and  200 
copies  of  "Strategy  of  Peace." 

Iranian  officials  got  20  copies  each  of 
"Strategy  of  Peace"  and  'Profiles  in 
Courage  "  to  increase  Iranian  confidence 
in  the  United  States  by  emphasizing  the 
facets  of  American  culture,  character, 
and  strength  which  make  the  United 
States  a  dependable  friend  and  ally. 

Pakistan  received  350  copies  of  the 
same  books.  It  also  received  30  copies 
of  -John  Kennedy."  by  J.  M.  Burns,  to 
create  a  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  Arab  Re- 
public got  25  copies  of  "John  Kennedy: 
A  Political  Profile,"  to  balance  off  400 
World  Almanacs. 

British  Guiana  leaders  received  1,000 
copies  of  "Food  for  Peace"  and  200  copies 
of  "Highlights  of  Presidents  Speech" 
designed  to  provide  background  infor- 
mation on  building  frontiers  of  freedom 
and  progress  and  promote  economic  and 
social  development.    Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan 


received  the  New  York  Times  to  give 
current  factual  news  to  Prime  Minister. 

The  USIA  says  "certain  opinion  lead- 
ers" in  Nicaragua  received  100  copies  of 
"How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made"  which 
is  to  "create  a  better  understanding  of 
our  foreign  policy  problems  and  issues." 
This  project  many  here  in  the  United 
States  would  welcome,  as  many  beUeve 
our  foreign  policy  is  not  made,  but 
accumulated. 

Denmark  received  85  copies  of  "Pro- 
files in  Courage"  to  foster  recognition 
of  values  in  American  civilization  and 
emphasize  the  ability  and  integrity  of 
American  leadership.  German  Govern- 
ment officials  got  25  copies  of  "John  Ken- 
nedy: A  Political  Profile,"  while  we  sent 
the  Netherland  Society  of  International 
Affairs  a  subscription  to  "The  Current 
Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press "  to  provide 
current  information  on  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
important  Netherlands  political  science 
centers.  Portugal  got  20  copies  of  "Pro- 
files in  Courage,"  to  deeE>en  belief  in 
American  political  maturity. 

British  Members  of  Parliament  re- 
ceived 25  copies  of  "CIO  Challenge  to  the 
hJP.  of  L."  Yugoslavia  got  180  docu- 
ments on  disarmament.  To  make  cer- 
tain that  the  Yugoslavs  are  aware  of 
what  is  going  on,  10  copies  of  "Soviet 
Foreign  Policy,  1917-41"  went  to  govern- 
ment officials. 

Our  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise is  being  presented  in  the  interpre- 
tive light  of,  for  instance,  the  copies  of 
"The  Affluent  Society,"  by  Galbraith, 
which  is  going  to  educators  in  India. 
This  book  attacks  our  great  industrial 
system,  and  labels  it  "tailfin"  living. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
thousands  of  books,  periodicals  and  mis- 
cellaneous publications  going  to  create 
an  "image"  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  kind  of 
image  of  America  can  be  created  abroad 
as  a  result  of  distributing  this  type  of 
literature  around  the  world. 

Our  citizens  and  taxpayers  I  am  sure 
will  be  appalled  at  learning  for  example 
that  hundreds  of  sets  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier bookshelf  have  been  distributed,  and 
that  one  of  the  prime  reasons  given  for 
this  action  is  that  these  books  are  sup- 
posed to  "increase  understanding  of  cur- 
rent economic  and  political  thought  in 
the  United  States." 

This  may  represent  current  thinking 
among  a  few,  but  in  my  opinion  certainly 
not  among  most  Americans,  no  matter 
what  political  party  they  are  affiliated 
with. 

The  USIA  presentation  program  is  due 
for  a  major  overhaul.  If  this  is  not  done. 
It  could  well  be  scrapped  for  it  is  costly 
and  may  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 


THIRD    LOOK     AT    VENEZUELA 
UNDER    BETANCOURT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rousselot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
self-styled  American  liberals  have  one 
common  occupati(mal  disease.  They  are 
always  building  up  some  unwholesome 
foreign  rabble  rouser  as  America's 
"white  hope."  These  successive  heroes 
continue  to  reign  in  the  "liberal"  hall  of 
fame  until  they  begin  to  smell. 

Let  me  call  the  roll. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  "liberals"  were 
having  a  passionate  love  affair  with  Josef 
Stalin.  So  recklessly  did  they  sell  them- 
selves on  the  Russian  dictator  that  there 
came  a  time  during  the  war  when  it  was 
unsafe  politically  for  a  public  man  to 
criticize  Stalin.  Dean  Acheson  and  other 
Washington  notables  rushed  to  New  York 
to  praise  Soviet  Russia  at  the  diimers  of 
the  Council  on  American-Soviet  Rela- 
tions. Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek,  in  the 
White  House  in  1943,  trying  to  warn 
President  Roosevelt  that  Stalin  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  was  told  airily  that  the 
President  did  not  believe  we  should  bind 
Stalin  with  afterwar  commitments; 
that  we  could  depend  upon  his  good  faith 
as  a  gentleman.  Later,  Roosevelt's  suc- 
cessor, Harry  S.  Trviman,  was  to  describe 
Stalin  affectionately  as  "good  old  Joe." 

What  a  rude  and  painful  awakening 
the  American  people  had  from  that  ex- 
perience. When  we  got  the  cobwebs  out 
of  our  eyes  we  woke  up  to  discover  that 
our  trance  with  Stalin  had  cost  us 
Poland,  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Lith- 
uania, Estonia,  Latvia,  and  most  of  the 
Balkans.  It  had  also  prepared  ti^e  way 
for  the  loss  of  the  Chinese  nylinland. 
It  cost  us  the  humiliating  Korean  war. 

Later,  to  our  deep  chagrin,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  Stalin  whom  American 
"liberals"  had  clasp>ed  to  their  bosom 
was  so  unclean  that  even  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev and  the  high  command  of  Russia 
Itself  found  it  necessary  to  hold  their 
noses  while  they  disowned  him. 

And  then  there  was — and  is — Tito. 
Grasping  desperately  for  a  straw,  Ameri- 
can "liberals"  convinced  themselves  in 
1948  that  the  arch-Communist  Tito  was 
no  longer  a  Communist  and  should  be 
supported  as  a  buffer  to  Russia.  We 
have  supported  him  now  to  the  tune  of 
over  $2  billion.  We  have  armed  him  to 
the  teeth  with  the  most  modern  weapons 
and  planes.  And  then,  at  Stalingrad,  on 
June  11,  1956,  he  kicked  the  United 
States  in  the  face  by  declaring: 

Tugoelavla.  in  time  of  war  a£  well  as  In 
time  of  peace,  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Soviet  people  toward  the  same 
goal — the  victory  of  socialism. 

Another  "liberal"  hero  exploded  in  pur 
face. 

HOW  WE  FOOLED  OtmSELVES  ON  CASTRO 

And  then  there  was  Fidel  Castro,  the 
darling  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Time  and  Life  magazines.  Castro  was 
purely  a  synthetic  American  "liberal" 
creation.  He  would  have  done  a  quick 
fadeout  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  Moun- 
tains if  the  New  York  Times  had  not  sent 
Herbert  Matthews  to  Cuba  to  give  Castro 
the  greatest  phony  buildup  of  our  time. 
It  was  a  dirty  piece  of  journalistic  busi- 
ness that  even  the  Times  itself  now 
blushes  to  recall.  But  it  sufficed  to  fool 
the  headline-gulping  American  public. 
Overnight,  Castro  became  a  legend — 
the  man  who  was  heroically  trying  to 
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brine  to  Cuba  the  democratic  ideals  of 
the  United  States. 

When  open-eyed  American  ambassa- 
dors on  the  tceae — Arthur  Gardner.  Elarl 
E.  T.  Smith,  and  Robert  C.  Hill — tried 
to  warn  the  State  Department  that 
Ctistro  was  not  a  "liberal"  at  all — that 
he  was  a  lifelong  Communist — another 
"liberal,"  William  A.  Wleland.  sitting  at 
the  Caribbean  desk  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, stopped  this  information  from 
reaching  the  top  authorities.  At  San 
Jose,  in  1960.  well-meaning  Secretary  of 
State  Christian  A.  Herter  was  heard  pro- 
testing to  his  staff,  "Why  have  I  not 
been  told  about  any  of  this?" 

The  "liberal"  pro-Castro  dementia 
lasted  long  enough  to  deliver  the  strate- 
gic island  of  Cuba  into  the  hands  of 
Soviet  Russia.  And  there  It  is  today. 
Another  belauded  "liberal"  hero  has 
revealed  himself  as  a  deadly  foe. 

THE   HIW  HXaO ^BKTANCOUKT 

Why  am  I  recounting  this  di&mal  his- 
tory? I  am  doing  so  because  American 
"liberals"  are  engaged  once  again  in 
their  old  folly  of  building  up  an  enemy 
of  America  as  the  new  favorite  of  our 
State  Department  diplomacy.  The  new 
hero  is  the  tainted  Romulo  Betancourt, 
President  of  Venezuela. 

Around  Betancourt  are  clustered  many 
of  the  same  "liberals '  who  yesterday 
gushed  over  a  Stalin,  a  Tito,  smd  a  Cas- 
tro. Betancourt  is  the  darling  of  the 
editorial  writers  of  the  New  York  Times. 
He  is  the  protege  of  the  Socialist  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  Mufioz  Marin,  whom 
he  allegedly  bankrolled  in  1948  when 
Munoz  Marin  was  making  his  first  race 
for  Governor.  He  is  supported  unques- 
tionlngly  by  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  with  its  high-placed 
members  holding  ofiBce  In  the  present 
administration.  He  is  press-agented 
tirelessly  by  a  mysterious,  hush-hush 
organization  known  as  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Association  for  Democracy  and  Free- 
dom, which  Betancourt  himself  helped 
to  foimd  in  1950.  So  brazen  is  this  pro- 
Betancourt  propaganda  that  it  has  al- 
most succeeded  in  implanting  in  the 
American  mind  the  incredible  myth  that 
Betancourt  is  on  our  side. 

No  greater  lie  could  be  sold  to  the 
American  people  at  this  time.  No  more 
dangerous  distortion  of  the  true  Latin 
American  situation  could  be  brain- 
washed Into  the  minds  of  the  unin- 
formed American  public. 

Let  us  look  at  the  sales  talk  which 
the  liberals  are  using  to  sell  Betancourt 
to  Americans. 

The  nub  of  the  argimient  is  that  we 
need  Betancourt  because  he  is  America's 
shield  against  communism.  As  the  proof 
of  Betancourt's  "anticommunism."  the 
"liberals"  cite  the  fact  that  the  official 
Communists  have  launched  two  armed 
uprisings  against  him  in  Venezuela  in 
recent  weeks. 

Would  they  have  done  this,  they  ask, 
if  Betancourt  was  not  a  threat  to 
communism? 

Of  course,  the  joker  is  that  the  revolts 
were  simply  a  civil  war  between  two 
kinds  of  collectivists — the  Castro  kind 
and  the  Betancourt  kind.  They  were 
naked  struggles  for  power.  They  were 
as  meaningless  in  the  total  anti-Com- 


munist pictiire  as  was  the  struggle  be- 
tween B«ria  and  Khrushchev  in  Russia, 
after  the  death  of  Stalin.  They  were  as 
irrelevant  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  save  this  hemisphere  from  commu- 
nism as  the  present  bitter  struggle  be- 
tween Communist  Khrushchev  in  Russia 
and  Communist  Enver  Hoxha  In  Al- 
bania. Whichever  wins,  the  United 
States  loses. 

WHATEVER    THE    LABEL   THEY    ARK   ALL   BCARXISTB 

The  American  people  can  have  little 
understanding  of  the  realities  in  pres- 
ent-day Venezuela  unless  we  recognize 
the  central  fact  of  this  cutthroat  struggle 
for  power  which  is  raging  between  the 
Castro  Communists  and  the  Betancourt 
pro-Communists — the  admitted  Commu- 
nists and  th-*  mask  wearers.  It  is  a  con- 
test which  has  already  touched  off  two 
big  splits  in  Betancourt's  own  Accion 
Democratica  Party.  The  first  was  the 
seccession  of  the  Rangel-led  MIR  In 
1960.  The  second  was  the  recent — 
1962 — secession  of  the  Ramos  Jimenez- 
led  ARS.  Both  have  now  Joined  the 
Castroltes. 

Those  who  visualize  Betancourt's  fight 
against  the  rebels  at  Carupane  and 
Puerto  Cabello  as  a  struggle  of  antl-CcMn- 
murUsts  against  Communists  have  com- 
pletely missed  the  meaning  of  these 
events.  The  leaders  of  the  rebels  who 
are  defying  Betancourt  are  Betancourt's 
own  former  disciples.  Many  of  them 
were  originally  converted  to  communism 
by  him.  Even  Castro  himself,  in  whose 
name  the  revolts  are  launched,  is  a  for- 
mer Betancourt  disciple.  In  the  1948 
Red  uprising  at  Bogota,  when  Castro,  by 
his  own  admission,  killed  two  priests,  it 
was  Betancoiut  who  saved  Castro's  life 
by  Intervening  with  the  Colombia  au- 
thorities. To  picture  Betancourt,  in 
any  sense,  as  a  shield  against  such  forces 
is  fantastically  absurd. 

BETAHCOtniT'S   OWlf   SELF-PICTOTUC 

To  get  our  bearings  on  this  mixed -up 
Communist  situation,  let  me  repeat  the 
facts  which  I  stated  in  my  first  speech 
on  this  subject  last  September — see  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  107,  part  16, 
pages  20941-20947.  Betancourt,  a  for- 
mer party  Communist,  and  for  5  years  a 
functionary  of  the  Communist  interna- 
tional, began  the  career  which  has  led  to 
his  present  Accion  Democratica  regime 
in  the  early  1930's  when  he  announced 
to  his  Venezuela  Communist  followers 
that  he  was  going  to  adopt  a  new  strat- 
egy. He  was  going  to  make  Venezuela  a 
Communist  country  without  using  the 
Communist  name.  At  the  time,  he  was 
the  official  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Costa  Rica.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  letters  to  his  Venezuela  followers  out- 
lining his  new  course.  In  one  of  these 
letters,  he  wrote,  significantly: 

We  can  erect,  aside  from  the  Cksmmunist 
International,  a  revolutionary  party,  with  or 
without  the  name  of  communism.  In  open 
struggle  against  the  Creole  Petroleum  and 
Imperialist  bovirgeolsle.  We  will  aspire  to 
capture  the  political  power  In  order  to  Inau- 
g\irate  our  minimum  revolutionary  program 
(the  one  contained  in  Sie  Barranqullla  plan) 
with  all  possible  additions. 

How  do  we  know  about  these  letters? 
They  were  seized  in  a  raid  by  the  Colom- 
bian police  on  the  secret  Venezuelan 


Conununist  headquarters  in  Barran- 
qullla. The  Colombians  turned  over  the 
letters  to  President  Lopez  Contreras  of 
Venezuela.  He  published  them  in  1936 
in  an  official  government  "Red  Book." 
He  published  them  again  in  1953  in  his 
autobiography. 

The  important  fact  about  Betancourt 
is  that,  through  all  the  twists  and  turns 
of  his  shifty  political  maneuverlngs  of 
the  past  30  years,  through  all  the  mas- 
querades and  the  "democratic"  postur- 
Ings.  Betancourt  has  never  deviated  1 
inch  from  this  plan. 

He  believed  in  1932  that  he  could  make 
Venezuela  a  Communist  nation  by  re- 
labeling his  Marxist  movement  as  "lib- 
eral." He  beUeves  it  today,  as  he  sits 
at  the  shaky  pirmacle  of  power  in 
Caracas.  A  study  of  his  government 
policies  since  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  In  1958  show  that  they  have 
followed  the  consistent  pattern  of  weak- 
ening and  demoralizing  the  capitalist 
system  in  Venezuela  and  softening  it  up 
for  the  eventual  Communist  takeover. 
The  proof  of  his  shrewdness  is  that  he 
has  been  successful  in  gulling  prominent 
non-Communist  Americans  Into  eulogiz- 
ing and  helping  his  subversive  strategy. 

AM    AMBUCAN     AOMOn 

One  of  those  who  has  swallowed 
Betancoxirt  hook,  line,  and  sinker  is  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan].  On  May  22.  he  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  in 
which  he  repeated  all  the  cliches  of  the 
Schlesingers.  the  Munoz-Marins.  and  the 
Stevensons  about  the  need  for  a  "social 
revolution"  in  Latin  America,  and  the 
further  nonsense  that  to  help  this  revo- 
lution is  the  way  to  beat  communism. 
He  drew  a  touching  picture  of  noble 
Latin  American  "democrats"  who  were 
holding  the  line  against  Khrushchev 
and  who  should  be  given  UJ3.  aid.  He 
failed  to  tell  us  that  these  social  revo- 
lutionaries— Castro  and  Guevara  in 
Cuba.  Paz  Ostenssoro  and  Lechin  in  Bo- 
livia. Goulart  and  Juliao  In  Brazil, 
Pigueres  in  Costa  Rica,  Haya  de  la  Torre 
in  Peru.  Arevalo  in  Guatemala,  and  of 
course  Betancourt  in  Venezuela — are  a 
prize  collection  of  all  the  political  Robin 
Hoods  of  Latin  America,  who  have  been 
shuttling  in  and  out  of  the  various  Marx- 
ist movements  for  the  last  25  years.  He 
failed  to  say  that  virtually  all  of  them 
have  made  a  life  career  of  United  States- 
baiting,  and  of  demagogic  diatribes 
against  "American  imperialism."  If 
none  of  them  except  Castro  are  doing 
this  right  now,  it  is  because  their  jaws 
are  so  busy  begging  for  Alliance  for 
Progress  handouts  that  they  have  had 
to  suspend  the  anti-Yanquism  until  the 
money  stops.  If  Mr.  Ryan's  hope  of  sav- 
ing the  Americas  from  Khrushchev's 
clutches  is  based  on  this  array  of  "demo- 
crats," I  am  afraid  he  is  in  for  a  sad 
awakening.  How  these  United  States- 
haters  will  scuttle  to  Khrushchev  once 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  well  nms  dry. 
And  Romulo  Betancourt  will  head  the 
parade. 

Another  thing  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ignores  is  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  supporting  these  Latin 
American  "social  revolutionaries"  is  to 
throw  to  the  wolves  all  of  our  traditional 
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friends  in  the  Latin  American  countries, 
among  the  conservatives  and  business 
classes.  It  is  to  walk  out  on  all  our 
American  businessmen  in  Latin  America 
who  have  invested  $11  billion  of  Ameri- 
can stockholders'  money  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  hemisphere.  We  recently  had 
an  instance  of  the  State  Department 
scuttle-and-run  policy  in  Brazil  when 
Goulart's  leftist  brother-in-law  expro- 
priated the  American-owned  utilities. 
Secretary  Rusk  sat  down  with  Goulart's 
Foreign  Minister  and  accepted  the 
seizures. 

When  I  read  the  impassioned  eulogy 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  of  the 
Latin  American  social  revolutionaries 
and  of  Betancourt,  I  thought  the  tune 
sounded  familiar.  And  then  I  recalled 
the  press  interview  of  Senator  Hxtbert 
Humphrey  on  May  13  of  last  year. 
These  are  the  words  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  contributed  on  that  oc- 
casion to  the  Latin  American  debate: 

If  we  are  going  to  make  our  Influence  felt 
in  this  great  land,  he  Intoned  we  must  make 
our  alliance  now,  befor*  it  Is  too  late,  with 
the  non-Communist  left-labor,  students,  the 
Intellectuals  and  the  other  leaders  of  feform. 
This  Is  the  central  truth  of  our  approach 
to  the  terrifying  dllenuna  of  Latin  America. 

Unhappily,  there  Is  another  central 
truth  which  neither  Senator  Huicphret 
nor  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
ever  explained.  It  is  that  we  have  no 
possible  way  of  drawing  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  Latin  American  "non- 
Communist"  leftists  and  pro-Communist 
leftists.  The  very  "non-Communists" 
who  will  be  recipient*  of  American  sup- 
port and  money,  under  the  Humphrey 
proposal,  like  the  Venezuelans  Rangel 
and  Ramos  Jimenez,  whom  I  mentioned 
above,  may  be  in  tihe  very  process  of 
becoming  Khnishdhev  Communists. 
Those  of  you  who  attended  the  Press 
Club  dinner  here  in  Washington  in  April 
1959.  heard  Fidel  Castro,  already  the 
ruler  of  Cuba,  solemnly  declare  that  he 
was  going  back  to  Havana  "to  fight  the 
Communists."  Many  Americans  be- 
lieved him.  Once  we  step  into  the  jungle 
of  the  left,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  im- 
penetrable thicket  of  devious  motives 
and  unpredictable  shifts  of  allegiance. 

To  base  our  Latin  American  policy 
on  the  farfetched  assumption  that  we 
can  trust  lifelong  turncoats  and  mas- 
queraders  like  Romulo  Betancourt  and 
Haya  de  la  Torre  to  hold  the  line  for  us 
against  Khrushchev  is  to  show  ourselves 
to  be  simpletons  in  foreipn  policy.  Such 
men  stay  put  only  as  long  as  we  pay 
them  and  they  find  It  self-serving  to  do 
so. 

WINDOW  drkssind  vh  vxnezxtkla 

It  is  imderstandable  that  many  Amer- 
icans are  de<:eived  by  the  political 
shell  game  that  Betancourt  is  con- 
ducting in  Venezuela.  With  artful  cun- 
ning, he  is  constantly  window-dressing 
his  regime  in  order  to  disgiiise  the  fact 
of  its  Tito  communism.  Particularly, 
before  the  visit  of  President  Kennedy  in 
December,  he  engaged  in  some  furious 
housecleanlng. 

It  has  always  been  Betancourt's  policy, 
since  1958.  to  keep  the  men  with  Com- 
munist records  who  are  with  him  In  the 
Accion  Democratica  discreetly  out  of 
cvin S31 


sight.  They  are  scattered  all  through 
the  Government,  but  almost  always  In 
Inconspicuous  positions. 

There  were  two  Important  exceptions 
to  this  policy,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  last  September.  These  were  Raul 
Leoni,  president  of  the  Congress,  and 
Jose  Antonio  Mayobre,  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Leoni  has  been  a  con- 
stant companion  of  Betancourt  since  the 
thirties,  and  was  one  of  the  "Barran- 
qullla group"  of  Communist  Party  mem- 
bers to  whom  Betancourt  addressed  his 
famous  1932  letters.  Mayobre  was  offi- 
cially exposed  as  a  Communist  in  1936 
by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  and 
continued  as  sm  undisguised  party  mem- 
ber until  6  years  ago. 

After  I  made  these  facts  public,  Betan- 
court quickly  got  both  men  out  of  sight. 
Mayobre  was  recalled  as  Ambassador 
and  given  a  financial  post.  Leoni  was 
replaced  by  president  of  the  Congress. 
We  may  be  certain  that  they  will  reap- 
pear, as  soon  as  Betancourt  gets  the  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  United  States  that 
he  is  now  demanding. 

But,  Mr.  Ryan,  when  he  came  up  for 
air  after  his  lengthy  gushings  over  Bet- 
ancourt, also  Invited  a  debate  with  me 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
statements  which  I  made  in  my  speech 
of  February  26 — see  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  26,  1962,  pages  2951-2956. 
Let  me  take  up  his  rejoinders. 

AN  "AOEARIAN  REPORU"  WHICH  DOESN'T  RXrOUC 

Since  the  prize  exhibit  of  the  Betan- 
court Presidency  in  Veneiuela  is  his  so- 
called  agrarian  reform.  I  will  turn  to  this 
first. 

In  my  speech  of  Februjur  26,  I 
pointed  out  the  hokum  in  Betancourt's 
agrarianism.  I  explained  that  Betan- 
court does  not  propose  an  honest  settle- 
ment of  the  vast  undeveloped  Venezuela 
lands,  under  the  incentives  of  free  enter- 
prise, such  as  we  accomplished  in  the 
United  States  under  our  Homestead  Act. 
Instead,  he  is  trying  to  sell  a  demagogic 
project  of  splitting  up  land  already  in 
successful  cultivation,  and  settling  upon 
it  new  occupants  who  have  faithfully 
paid  their  cumshaw  to  Betancourt's  Ac- 
cion Democratica  Party.  Thus,  as  I 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  net  increase  to 
the  agricultural  productivity  of  Vene- 
zuela but,  instead,  as  the  statistics  show, 
a  decline.  And  yet.  President  Kennedy, 
on  his  December  Venezuela  visit,  was 
stampeded  Into  promising  millions  of 
U.S.  money  to  finance  the  extension  of 
this  phony  program. 

In  the  course  of  my  speech,  I  cited 
some  of  the  states  in  Venezuela  which 
have  accessible,  fertile  land  which  could 
be  opened  up.  just  as  our  Far  West  was 
opened  up,  if  Betancourt  honestly  wants 
to  do  something  for  the  Venezuela 
farmer. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
challenged  my  suggestions.  He  declares, 
with  quotes  from  scientific  authorities, 
that  this  land  is  either  dry  or  ravaged  by 
heavy  fioodwaters.  I  fully  agree  that 
some  of  the  land  in  these  states  answers 
this  description.  It  is  this  uncultivable 
section  which  his  quoted  authorities  are 
talking  about. 

But  does  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  think  that  we  are  naive?     The 


states  which  I  named — Sucre,  Monagas, 
Anzoategui,  and  Bolivar — cover, a  vast 
area  almost  as  great  as  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  many  topographical  con- 
trasts. Dr.  Christs's  description,  which 
Mr.  Ryan  pulled  out  of  its  context,  was 
not  a  description  of  all  four  states,  but 
only  of  some  areas.  The  official  report  of 
the  Venezuela  Development  Corp.,  which 
is  quoted  as  proof  of  the  unsuitability 
of  these  lands,  was  a  description  only 
of  the  plateau  region,  not  of  the  whole 
area.  On  the  strength  of  these  two 
random  quotes,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  dismisses  a  whole  potential  agri- 
cultural empire. 

Bolivar  alone  Is  a  vast,  forest-covered 
state  which.  If  Intelligently  developed, 
could  absorb  a  million  or  more  home- 
steading  Venezuelan  farmers. 

WHAT   WAS    DONE   BETORX   BETANCO0RT 

The  example  of  what  could  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  genuine  land  reclama- 
tion through  a  policy  which  eschews 
politics  was  given  convincingly  during 
the  preceding  Perez  Jimenez  administra- 
tion. The  Turen  irrigation  project  in 
the  state  of  Portuguesa  recovered  an 
area  of  30,000  hectares  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  productive  areas  of  the  Re- 
public. Similarly,  the  Quarico  Dam,  in 
the  state  of  Quarico.  made  possible  the 
irrigation  of  100,000  hectares  of  formerly 
unproductive  land.  It  is  now  Venezuela's 
principal  rice-producing  area. 

Yet  another  long-range  example  of 
agricultural  engineering  which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  former  administration 
was  the  building  of  the  Trans-Andean 
road,  which  was  planned  in  cooperation 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  This  road  made  accessible  a  rich 
agricultural  area  which  was  not  hitherto 
contributing  to  the  nation's  economy. 
Today,  it  is  dotted  with  dairy  and  gen- 
eral foodstuff-producing  farm  units. 

It  is  senseless  to  talk  of  agrarian  pro- 
grams until  the  precedent  steps  of  land 
reclamation  and  water  distribution  have 
first  been  planned  and  taken.  Betan- 
court has  shown  no  serious  interest  In 
such  a  constructive  engineering  ap- 
proach to  Venezuela's  farm  problem. 
Instead  he  has  proclaimed  the  revolu- 
tionary slogan  of  "share  the  wealth." 
Instead  of  adding  new,  rich  areas  to 
Venezuela's  agricultural  patrimony,  he 
has  preferred  to  break  up  the  existent 
farms  near  Caracas  and  to  launch  Po- 
temkin  agrarian  exhibits  which  he  could 
show  to  President  Kermedy  at  La  Morita. 

If  Betancourt's  much  touted  agrarian 
reform  was  actually  helping  the  people 
of  Venezuela,  the  results  would  show  up 
sharply  in  increased  food  production. 
The  contrary  is  the  case.  One  of  Vene- 
zuela's most  important  crops  and  food- 
stuffs is  com.  During  the  previous 
administration,  before  Betancourt's 
"agrarian  reform,"  Venezuela  had  be- 
come self-sufficient  in  com  production. 
After  3  years  of  Betancourtism,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
on  May  19,  1962,  that  it  was  taking  steps 
to  finance  the  selling  of  American  com 
and  cotton  to  Venezuela  in  the  amount  of 
$8,800,000.  Why  is  this  necessary  if  the 
Betancourt  agrarian  program  is  working 
out  successfully? 
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The  gentleman  from  New  York  tries 
to  show  that  Betancourt's  land  distribu- 
tion program  is  a  triumph  of  free  en- 
tei-prise,  because  the  original  owners  of 
the  land  are  compensated  when  their 
estates  are  broken  up.  But  how  are 
they  compensated?  Under  Betancourfs 
agrarian  law,  the  Instituto  Agrario  Na- 
cional  has  the  authority  to  determine 
whether  the  landowners  shall  be  paid 
in  cash  or  government  bonds  for  the  land 
taken  for  the  agrarian  projects.  They 
have  no  recourse  from  the  decision  of  the 
Instituto.  Wherein,  let  me  ask,  does  this 
differ  from  the  policy  of  Fidel  Castro? 
Castro  also  pays  in  bonds.  When  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
asserts  that  "even  the  gentleman  from 
California  does  not  claim  that  Bet- 
ancourt  has  resorted  to  confiscatory 
measures,"  he  is  drawing  a  very  thin, 
semantic  line.  Whether  or  not  a  land- 
owner has  suffered  "confiscation"  is  an 
academic  question  when  he  finds  himself 
with  a  fistful  of  Betancourt's  government 
bonds  in  his  hands  in  place  of  the  land 
which  formerly  gave  him  his  livelihood. 

Incidentally,  it  is  common  talk  in  Ca- 
racas that  if  the  landowner  has  the  right 
connections  with  the  Accion  Democratica 
and  approved  parties  he  can  obtain  cash 
for  his  land.  Those  who  are  not  pro- 
Betancourt  politically  must  take  bonds. 

BETANCOUBT'S  REAL  POSITION  ON  CONFISCATION 

However,  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  wants  to  know  what  Betancourt 
actually  thinks  about  confiscation  in  the 
moments  when  he  is  not  striking  poses 
to  impress  American  "liberals,"  I  refer 
him  to  page  145  of  Betancourt's  book 
"Politica  y  Petroleo, "  published  in  1956. 
Here  he  will  find  Betancourt  fulsomely 
praising  former  President  Lazaro  Car- 
denas, of  Mexico,  because  he  was  able  to 
put  over  a  deal  with  American  oil  com- 
panies whereby  they  were  forced  to 
accept  $25  million  for  the  sale  to  the 
Mexican  Crovernment  of  oil  properties 
conservatively  valued  at  $250  million. 
This  same  Cardenas  since  then  has 
frankly  thrown  off  the  mask,  accepted 
honors  from  the  Russian  Government 
and  headed  pro-Communist  activities 
and  conferences  in  Latin  America. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  tries 
to  have  a  little  fun  with  my  statement 
that  "it  is  commonly  whispered"  that 
the  agrarian  reform  division  of  the  Ac- 
cion Democratica  has  been  shaking 
down  applicants  for  land  under  the 
agrarian  reform  to  the  tune  of  10  per- 
cent of  their  award.  Of  course,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
well  knows,  anything  critical  of  the 
Betancourt  regime  has  to  be  stealthily 
whispered  in  Venezuela  today  lest  it 
reach  the  ears  of  the  dreaded  Sotopol, 
the  political  police. 

But  this  charge  against  Ramon  Qiii- 
jara,  former  head  of  this  Accion  Demo- 
cratica Division  is  no  longer  whispered. 
It  has  been  published  in  Revolucion,  the 
Accion  Democratica  oflBcial  paper.  The 
circumstances  are  revealing.  When  the 
charges  were  first  made  against  Mr. 
Quijara.  the  Accion  Democratica 
scornfully  denied  them.  But  in  Jan- 
uary, Mr.  Quijara  walked  out  of  the 
Accion  Democratica  and  joined  the  new 


AR  Party.  To  discredit  him,  Revolucion 
then  proceeded  to  publish  and  acknowl- 
edge the  charge.  Apparently,  corruption 
is  all  right  to  Revolucion,  so  long  as  It 
is  committed  by  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Accion  Democratica. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
goes  further  with  his  preposterous  at- 
tempt to  picture  Romulo  Betancourt  as 
a  champion  of  free  enterprise.  He  says 
that  it  was  the  conservative  government 
of  Perez  Jimenez  which  actually  pro- 
moted socialization  in  Venezuela. 

Under  Betancourt — 

He  declares — 

the  Government  has  been  divesting  Itself  of 
some  of  the  dictator's  acquisitions. 

The  instances  which  he  selects  to  bol- 
ster this  amazing  assertion  are  unfortu- 
nate, to  say  the  least.  The  Venezuelan 
Grovemment,  before  the  Betancourt  Tito- 
Communist  era,  did  not  compete  with 
established  private  industries.  It  cre- 
ated industries  only  when  they  were  non- 
existent and  risk -capital  was  unwilling 
to  launch  them. 

HAU-TRtTTHS     ABOUT     FREE     ENTERPRISE 

He  cites  hydroelectric  power.  One  of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  previous 
administration  was  the  hydroelectric 
complex  on  the  Caroni  River.  It  has 
permanently  enriched  the  economy  of 
Venezuela,  and  Mr.  Betancourt  himself 
is  now  benefiting  from  it.  Private  capi- 
tal had  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  un- 
dertake this  vast  project.  The  Govern- 
ment stepped  in  and  built  it.  By  1958, 
it  was  80  percent  completed.  In  a  simi- 
lar situation,  the  United  States  con- 
structed such  massive  public  works  as 
Boulder  Dam,  the  Grand  Coulee,  and 
TVA.  Would  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  contend  that  this  proves  that  the 
United  States  is  a  noncapitalistic  coun- 
try? And  yet  he  launches  such  an  argu- 
ment against  Perez  Jimenez  on  the  basis 
of  the  Caroni  project. 

In  connection  with  the  Caroni  project, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Betan- 
court government,  with  its  all-time-high 
national  tax  and  royalty  revenues,  has 
irresponsibly  neglected  to  complete  the 
"Siderurgica"  steel  producing  plants 
which  this  hydro-project  was  con- 
structed to  power.  Before  Betancourt's 
advent,  the  Siderurgica  units  were 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  1957.  They 
were  scheduled  to  be  in  full  operation  by 
1963.  Betancourt  has  left  them  uncom- 
pleted, thus  wasting  the  potential  of  the 
power  installations.  Doubtless,  he  had 
more  urgent  use  of  the  national  revenues 
promoting  the  "social  revolution." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  says 
that  Betancourt's  regime  has  seen  the 
elimination  of  the  government-owned 
airline,  LAV,  and  its  consolidation  with 
the  new  privately  owned  VIASA.  He 
omits  the  explanation  that  LAV  was  not 
a  Perez  Jimenez  creation;  it  had  existed 
for  20  or  25  years  and  had  pioneered 
aviation  in  Venezuela  when  private  com- 
panies were  reluctant  to  establish  serv- 
ice. He  says  that  the  Perez  Jimenez  gov- 
ernment "got  into  the  airlines  business." 
But  LAV  was  a  government-owned  line 
in  1945-48  during  the  first  Betancourt 


regime.    Perez  Jimenez  inherited  it  from 
the  preceding  Accion  Democratica  Junta. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  offers 
in  argument  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
hotels  which  were  built  under  the  pre- 
ceding regime  has  been  leased  to  an 
American  hotel  chain.  If  this  is  an 
indictment  of  the  former  government's 
record  as  a  hotel  builder,  I  fail  to  see 
the  point.  The  'government  which  took 
over  power  in  1948  after  Betancourt's 
first  three  do-nothing  years  found  Ven- 
ezuela painfully  lacking  in  modern 
hotels.  It  met  this  situation  by  a  pro- 
gram of  hotel  building  which  has  given 
Venezuela's  cities  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  expertly  managed  hotel  chains 
in  Latin  America.  It  did  this  by  govern- 
ment investment.  Had  the  preceding 
government  not  taken  this  initiative,  Mr. 
Betancourt  would  not  have  a  hotel  to- 
day to  lease  to  the  Sheratons. 

My  friend  from  New  York  seems  at 
first  glance  to  have  a  point  when  he 
cites  telephone  lines  which  were  nation- 
alized under  Perez  Jimenez.  But  again 
he  leaves  out  the  core  of  the  situation. 
Formerly,  the  telephone  system  in  Ven- 
ezuela was  operated  by  an  English  com- 
pany. With  the  great  expansion  of  the 
nation  in  the  fifties,  there  was  urgent 
need  of  an  extension  of  the  lines.  The 
company,  not  wanting  to  take  the  risk, 
refused  to  build  the  lines.  The  govern- 
ment stepped  in  and  constructed  them. 

But  so  far  from  the  forced  socializa- 
tion which  is  implied,  the  government 
made  the  most  pains-taking  effort  to 
induce  the  English  company  to  remain 
in  the  field.  It  gave  the  company  its 
choice  of  three  alternatives:  First  to 
buy  the  new  lines  from  the  government: 
second,  to  continue  to  operate  its  old 
lines;  and,  third,  to  sell  its  old  lines 
to  the  government.  The  company  chose 
the  third  alternative,  sold  its  lines  at 
a  fair  price  to  Venezuela  and  withdrew 
from  the  field. 

I  cannot  blame  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  latching  eagerly  onto  every 
meager  bit  of  information  which  pre- 
sents Betancourt  in  a  favorable  free 
enterprise  light.  But  why  is  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  rewrite  history  in  order 
to  besmirch  the  former  government? 

THE  DISMAL  RECORD  IN  EDUCATION 

In  his  endeavor  to  discredit  the  facts 
which  I  presented  on  February  26  con- 
cerning the  sharp  rise  in  educational 
costs  under  Betancourt,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  takes  off  on  a  tribute  to 
Betancourt's  record  in  education.  I  pre- 
fer to  stake  my  case  upon  the  evidence  of 
someone  closer  to  Venezuela  than  is  my 
New  York  friend. 

An  eloquent  picture  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  Venezuela's  public  schools  under 
Betancourt  was  given  on  May  19,  1962, 
in  an  editorial  in  La  Esfera,  the  well 
known  Caracas  daily.  Incidentally,  La 
Esfera  was  an  original  supporter  of  the 
Betancourt  regime.  Here  are  excerpts 
from  the  editorial: 

The  announcement  made  by  education  of- 
ficials stating  that  all  official  secondary 
schools  would  be  closed  until  15  days  be- 
fore final  examinations  in  July,  has  perplexed 
almost  everyone.  The  excuse  given  by  the 
authorities  for  such  an  absurd  measure  Is 
that    the   secondary   students   have   already 
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learned   the    most   Important    part   of  this 
year's  academic  (purses.  •    •   • 

The    ease    wl;b    which    a    statement    of 
this  magnitude  is  made  by  responsible  of- 
ficials, moves  lu-  to  b«Ueve  that  our  educa- 
tional authorltl(«  lack  responsibiUty  in  their 
Judgments   on   the   grave   student   problems 
facing   the   nation,   or    that   with   their    all- 
founded  optimism  concerning  what  students 
and   aspirants   1o  a   bachelor's  degree   have 
learned  this  year ,  they  are  trying  to  hide  their 
impotence   to   losure   the    tranquUUty   that 
ought  to  be  noniua  in  places  of  study.    Since 
the  Government  Is  Incapable  of  maintain- 
ing secondary  :]chools  open   while   keeping 
order.  It  now  tiles  to  make  us  believe  that 
having   them    c  osed    down    Is   the   same   as 
maintaining  th<m  open.    The  only  reply  that 
has  occurred  to  the  Government  In  the  face 
of    the    violeniM     promoted    by    extremist 
minorities  Is  to  paralyze  educational  activ- 
ities when  it  would  be  so  easy  to  identify  the 
agitators  who   poae   aa  students  and  expel 
those  who  do  nc  t  respect  academic  discipline. 
The  result  of  the  measures  undertaken  by 
the  governmem,  will  be  seen  within  a  few 
years,  when  our  present  youth  will  have  to 
take  into  their  own  bands  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.    Thon  we  will  be  aware,  in  all  its 
tragic  gravity,  of  the  barm  that  is  being  done 
to  the  future  ol  our  nation  with  this  policy 
of  permitting  t'lat  a  few  crazy  Communists 
determine    when    classes   may   be    given   in 
Venezuela.     Meanwhile,   our   official   8cho<4s 
are  falling  into  such  a  state  of  disrepute  that 
even  the  leadert  of  the  extreme  left  and  the 
highest  officials  of  the  government  send  their 
children  to  foreign  countries  or  register  them 
In  private  schools  which  offer  an  infinitely 
superior  education  than  that  of  the  private 
lyceum.  | 

Apparently,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  be<n  fooled  by  the  glowing 
propaganda  of  the  Betancourt  govern- 
ment, boastirg  of  public  school  plans 
and  progress.  The  reality  Is  something 
different,  as  la  Esfera  sadly  points  out. 

THX   TSUTH    ABOUT    THE    DluT   SITtJATION 

In  replying  to  my  February  26  speech, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  once  again 
brings  up  the  question  of  Venezuela's 
national  debt  under  the  preceding  Perez 
Jimenez  goveiiunent.  He  quotes  a  bank 
in  London  as  nis  authority.  But  why  go 
so  far  for  evidence?  Why  not  accept  the 
judgment  of  cur  ovm  First  National  City 
Bank. 

On  June  1957.  the  First  National  City 
Bank  issued  a  report  to  its  customers  on 
Venezuela.  Here  i«  what  it  said  about 
the  national  debt:  1 1 

External  debt,  other  than  the  small  Ex- 
port-Import Rink  loans,  was  liquidated  a 
long  time  ago.  Internal  debt,  consisting 
chlefiy  of  govenmient-guaranteed  obligations 
of  various  autonomous  organizations  Is  rela- 
tively modest. 

The  contrast  between  the  public  fi- 
nances of  Venezuela  prior  to  1958  and  the 
present  chao.s  is  $o  glaring  as  to  be 
evident  to  everyone  except  those  whose 
eyes  are  daz7led  by  the  gleams  of  the 
social  revolution. 

Whenever  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  discusses  Venezuela  finances,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  old  saying.  "Mr.  Parker 
made  much  darker  what  was  very  dark 
before." 

Actually  tlie  subject  of  Venezuela's 
public  debt  Ls  very  simple.  Betancourt 
took  over  th€  government  In  1958  with 
virtually  no  foreign  debt  and  with  a  do- 
mestic debt  which  could  easily  be  liqui- 


dated, as  it  fen  due,  from  the  annual  tax 
income  of  the  nation. 

In  3  years.  Betancourt.  by  compelling 
the  oil  companies  to  pay  their  royalties 
in  advance  and  by  other  exactions,  has 
collected  the  largest  national  income  in 
history.  As  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  points  out,  part  of  this  income  has 
been  used  to  meet  the  short-term  do- 
mestic debt  of  the  country.  This  was  a 
routine  operation  which  any  adminis- 
tration would  have  assimied.  But  the 
financial  crime  of  the  Betancourt  re- 
gime is  that  during  its  brief  rule  It  has 
already  piled  up  a  foreign  debt  of  2  bil- 
lion bolivars.  Every  annual  budget  from 
1952  to  1957,  inclusive,  was  strictly  in 
balance  or  showed  a  surplus.  The  boli- 
var has  fallen  In  exchange  value  37  V2 
percent.  What  Is  important  from  the 
UB.  point  of  view,  it  has  sent  out  a  Mace- 
donian call  to  President  Kennedy  to 
come  to  Venezuela's  rescue  with  Ameri- 
can money  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion. 

From  various  American-financed 
funds.  Betancourt  has  already  obtained 
$185  million  of  this  handout.  His  pied 
pipers  in  the  United  States  are  desper- 
ately urging  that  we  give  him  the  rest. 

ONLT  THX  LXVT  PAKTICIPATSS  IN  POLITICS 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  really 
gets  his  foot  into  it  when  he  endeavors 
to  discuss  Venezuela  politics. 

Again,  my  friend  from  New  York 
torpedoes  his  own  case  when  he  boasts, 
as  he  does,  that  "there  is  not  a  single 
conservative  party  in  Venezuela  today." 
What  a  ghastly  admission  of  the  political 
coercion  and  terrorism  being  imposed,  in 
the  name  of  "liberalism,"  in  Venezuela 
today.  If  the  conservatives,  who  as  late 
as  4  years  ago  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  politically  active  Venezuelan  popu- 
lation, have  no  political  voice  today,  it 
is  because  they  are  intimidated  by  the 
prevailing  leftist  parties.  Remember, 
the  Venezuela  leader  of  the  right.  Gen. 
Castro  Leon,  is  still  lying  as  a  prisoner 
in  Betancourt's  Jail. 

The  argument  that  all  the  parties  now 
participating  in  Venezuela  elections  lean 
toward  the  left  does  not  prove  that  the 
majority  of  the  politically  Informed 
Venezuelan  people  do  not  detest  this 
leftist  domination  of  the  nation's  politi- 
cal life.  It  simply  demonstrates  that 
the  Venezuelans  are  under  a  reign  of 
political  terror  in  which  conservatives 
only  survive  by  remaining  silent  and 
politically  inactive. 

On  the  subject  of  voting,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  sees  fit  to  take  issue 
with  my  statement  that  In  the  election 
of  1958,  although  the  Communist  Party 
ofBcially  endorsed  Betancourt's  oppo- 
nent, Larrazabal,  heavy  Communist  vot- 
ing precincts  delivered  their  vote  on  elec- 
tion day  to  Betancourt.  In  refutation, 
he  gives  the  vote  of  the  city  of  Caracas, 
which  was  heavily  pro-Larrazabal.  What 
he  conveniently  ignores  is  the  vote  of 
the  state  of  Zulia,  the  center  of  the 
Maracaibo  oil  district.  The  oil  workers 
union  in  Maracaibo.  since  the  uprising 
of  1958,  has  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
Communist  Party.  It  is  the  bailiwick  of 
Jesus  Faria,  who  is  reputed  to  be  Khru- 
shchev's top  representative.  In  the 
presidential  election,  although  the  Ma- 


chado-Faria  Communists  had  endorsed 
Larrazabal,  Faria  delivered  a  heavy  ma- 
jority to  Betancourt  in  Zulia.  Similarly, 
the  oil  towns  of  the  eastern  oil  district 
in  the  states  of  Monagas  and  Anzoategul. 
also  under  Faria's  control,  returned 
heavy  pro -Betancourt  majorities. 

There  Ls  an  interesting  footnote  to  this 
vote  bargain  which  Betancourt  made 
with  Faria  in  1958.  Although,  in  his 
desire  to  impress  the  United  States, 
Betancourt  has  kept  up  a  skillful  pose  of 
anticommunism,  he  has  never  made  an 
attempt  to  clean  up  the  Communist 
control  of  the  oil  workers  union.  This 
basic  union,  which  has  continuously 
harrassed  the  American  oil  companies 
throughout  Betancourt's  presidency  with 
excessive  wage  and  featherbedding  de- 
mands, has  led  a  charmed  life  under  the 
present  regime.  When  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tries  to  wave  away  the 
fact  of  Betancourt's  secret  and  sordid 
deals  with  the  Communists,  he  finds 
himself  upon  treacherous  and  involved 
grounds. 

THX   EEAt,   STOBT    OT   BBTANCOUST'S   XUCTION 

Since  Mr.  Ryan  has  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  1958  presidential  election, 
it  will  be  enlightening  to  tell  the  true 
story.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  real  in- 
side story  has  ever  been  disclosed  to  the 
American  public.  It  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  tricks  and  Janus-faced 
political  nature  of  Romulo  Betancourt. 

As  the  election  neared,  Betancourt 
determined  to  win  the  Presidency,  but 
he  was  adroit  enough  to  know  that  even 
if -elected  he  would  have  to  have  support 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to  re- 
main In  power.  In  the  existent  anti- 
Communist  mood  of  Washington,  he 
knew  that  with  his  own  shady  record  he 
would  have  to  put  on  a  convincing  act  as 
an  anti-Communist  to  get  U.S.  backing. 
Here  is  how  he  did  it.  Admiral  Wolf- 
gang Larrazabal,  the  Acting  President, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  office,  was  a 
weak  man,  easily  flattered  and  deceived. 
Betancourt,  as  a  former  President,  estab- 
lished a  £ort  of  elder  statesman  ascend- 
ancy over  Larrazabal's  mind.  He  posed 
before  Larrazabal  as  a  man  without  po- 
litical ambitions  for  himself.  Up  to  the 
final  hour  of  filing.  Betancourt  assured 
Larrazabal  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
running  for  the  Presidency. 

Not  suf;pecting  the  double  cross,  Lar- 
razabal came  to  Betancourt  when  the 
Communist  Party  endorsed  him  and 
asked  Betar  court's  advice  whether  he 
should  accept  the  endorsement.  This 
was  the  trap  which  Betancourt  had  set 
for  the  inexperienced  admiral.  Entbu- 
siasticallj',  he  urged  him  to  accept  the 
Communist  support  as  a  way  of  uniting 
the  coimtry. 

Larrazabal  foolishly  stepped  into  the 
buzz  saw  and  announced  his  acceptance. 
Once  the  admiral  had  taken  this  irrevo- 
cable step,  Betancourt  leaped  into  the 
presidential  race  as  the  "an ti -Commu- 
nist" candidate.  By  this  trick,  he  imme- 
diately secured  the  ex  officio  support  of 
the  American  Embassy  and  of  most 
of  the  community  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. Despite  his  scabrous  pro- 
Communist  record,  Americans  convinced 
themselves  that  he  was  the  lesser  of  two 
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evils.  Poor  Larrazabal  lost  the  Presi- 
dency and  was  banished  to  some  minor 
diplomatic  post. 

Americans  who  today  are  taken  in  by 
Betancourt's  imctuons  anti-Communist 
professions  should  not  underestimate  the 
chamelean  gifts  of  this  man  who,  for 
30  years,  has  worked  brilliantly  for  com- 
munism in  Venezuela  under  the  mask  of 
a  "liberal"  non-Communist. 

The  gentleman  from  Ne^  York  chal- 
lenges my  statement  that  there  is  some- 
thing suspicious  about  the  fact  that  in 
all  his  controversies  with  Communists 
Betancourt  has  never  imprisoned  the 
party  leaders,  the  Machado  brothers  and 
Faria.  Recently  we  have  had  the  spec- 
tacle of  Eduard  Machado  being  picked 
up  by  Betancourt's  police  on  his  return 
from  Moscow  after  the  Puerto  Cabello 
revolt,  and  immediately  released.  He 
says  this  is  necessary  since,  as  members 
of  the  Venezuela  Congress,  the  official 
Communist  leaders  enjoy  immunity. 

WHY   NOT   OUTLAW   THE  COMMUNIST   PABTY? 

What  he  fails  to  point  out  is  that  if 
Betancourt  is  sincere  in  his  pretended 
campaign  against  cormnunism.  a  simple 
remedy  is  in  his  hand.  All  that  he  needs 
to  do  is  to  declare  the  Communist  Party 
illegal.  The  majority  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  have  done  this. 
Venezuela  itself,  under  the  preceding  re- 
gime, illegalized  the  party  in  1949.  Why 
does  Betancourt  hesitate  to  take  this 
obvious  step?  Is  not  the  answer  that  he 
does  not  actually  want  to  wipe  out  the 
Machado-Faria  party — that,  in  fact,  his 
whole  contest  with  the  official  Commu- 
nists is  only  a  sham,  intramural  struggle 
for  top  power  between  two  rival  collec- 
tivist  schools,  both  of  which  are  working 
for  the  same  end?  Certainly  his  con- 
tradictory behavior  seems  to  confirm 
such  a  supposition. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  think- 
ing of  Venezuelan  citizens  on  this  subject 
is  given  by  the  letter  of  Marcial  Con- 
treras,  which  appeared  recently  in  El 
Universal,  the  leading  Caracas  daily. 
Mr.  Contreras  wrote: 

In  a  great  act  held  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment In  the  salons  of  Miraflores  Palace 
It  was  ordained  that  the  Communist  and 
leftwlng  revolutionary  movement  parties 
could  no  longer  function  as  such  within 
the  nation.  Greatly  surprised  and  no  less 
amazed,  we  have  observed  that  these  meas- 
ures have  limited  themselves  to  the  taking 
over  of  a  few  offices  which  already  had  been 
divested  of  any  objects  of  value  such  as 
money,  jewelry,  stocks,  and  bonds  and  Im- 
portant documents.  All  of  them  had  been 
carried  to  safer  places,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  forewarned  of  what  was 
to  take  place.  When  the  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  arrived,  they  found  broken- 
down  premises  whose  doors  bore  signs  an- 
nouncing one  or  another  type  of  party 
activity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Communist  news- 
papers continue  their  incendiary  and  insur- 
rectional campaign,  terrorist  acts  closely 
follow  one  another.  Communist  and  ex- 
treme leftist  leaders  walk  freely  through  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  Communist  Congress- 
men continue  their  campaign  of  agitation 
within  the  nation's  legislative  bodies,  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  continue  indoctrinating 
children  and  youths  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Reds  still  occupy  executive  positions  within 
the  government,  the  Marxist  boycott  of  the 
proper  functioning  of   the   public  adminis- 


tration la  fully  evident.  Within  the  Judi- 
ciary, vile  vengeance  takes  place  agaliut 
Innocent  parties. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  Immobiliza- 
tion of  the  Communist  and  leftist  parties 
In  Venezuela  functions,  because,  from  what 
I  can  see,  I  just  can't  understand  It. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  does 
not  accept  the  quotation  which  I  repro- 
duced from  the  February  15,  1937, 
Caracas  E'Esfera  in  my  February  26 
speech.  The  purpose  of  this  quote,  it 
will  be  recalled,  was  to  prove  that  Betan- 
court described  himself  as  a  Communist 
after  1932,  when  the  Barranquilla  let- 
ters were  written.  We  have  been  told 
by  Time  magazine,  .in  its  1960  cover 
story  profile  of  Betancourt,  that  "he  left 
the  Communists  in  1932  never  to  re- 
turn." The  1932  date  is  generally  used 
by  Betancourt's  admirers. 

But  if  we  will  turn  to  a  copy  of  the 
daily  newspaper  La  Hora  published  in 
Costa  Rica  in  September  1934,  we  will 
find  Betancourt's  signed  statement  that 
he  was  still  a  Communist,  although  no 
longer  an  official  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  occasion  of  the  statement  was 
Betancourt's  reply  to  an  order  of  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  expelling  him 
as  a  Communist.  In  this  statement, 
after  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  party  central  committee, 
Betancourt  continued : 

It  doesn't  mean  that  I  deny  my  Commu- 
nist afiQllation.  I  am  and  I  will  be  a  Com- 
munist. But  I  am  not  participating  actively 
In  the  political  struggles  of  Costa  Rica. 

How  many  more  quotes  does  my  New 
Yoik  friend  require  to  convince  him  that 
Romulo  is  still  one  of  the  Comrades? 

FREE   ENTERPRISE   ON   THE   TOBOGGAN 

But  over  and  above  all  these  questions 
of  detailed  facts,  there  is  the  overriding 
issue  of  what  Betancourt  is  doing  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  Venezuela. 

Today  the  economy  of  one  of  the  most 
richly  endowed  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  in  a  shambles. 

Not  only  in  Venezuela  but  throughout 
the  world  today,  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem is  losing  its  control  of  events  because 
it  has  lost  the  ability  to  distinguish  its 
enemies.  The  clever  Marxist-Leninist 
no  longer  broadcasts  his  intentions  and 
makes  frontal  attacks  ujxjn  capitalism. 
Instead,  he  calls  himself  a  "liberal,"  or 
a  "social  planner"  or,  to  use  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger's  favorite  phrase,  a  "so- 
cial revolutionary."  Unsuspected  and 
frequently  unopposed  by  business  lead- 
ership, he  proceeds  to  doom  capitalism 
by  making  its  institutions  unworkable. 
He  destroys  free  enterprise  by  piecemeal. 

The  explanation  of  the  paradox  of 
why  non-Communist  Americans,  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  defend  a 
man  like  Betancourt  is  to  be  found  in 
this  planned  confusion  of  our  age.  They 
have  been  fooled  by  the  Marxist  game  of 
masks.  They  have  lost  the  ability  to 
recognize  the  enemy.  If  I  have  stressed 
on  this  floor  the  great  danger  of  a  State 
Department  policy  which  bases  itself 
upon  such  a  pivot  man  as  Betancourt,  it 
is  because  Betancourt  was  one  of  the 
creators  of  this  new  strategy  of  the 
Marxists-Leninists.     As  I  have  pointed 


out.  he  announced  his  audacious  plan  of 
making  Venezuela  a  Communist  nation 
without  using  the  Communist  name  30 
years  ago.  Today,  he  has  fooled  vast 
numbers  of  Americans  into  believing 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  proponent  of  com- 
munism. 

But  events  speak  more  loudly  than 
illusions.  The  free  enterpriser,  whether 
Venezuelan  or  American,  who  has  to  do 
business  in  Venezuela  today  knows  what 
has  happened  to  him,  although  he  does 
not  always  know  how.  Betancourt  has 
not  expropriated  industry,  a  la  Castro. 
He  has  left  the  title  deeds  in  capitalist 
hands,  but  he  is  systematically  follow- 
ing policies  which  make  them  more  and 
more  valueless.  He  is  forcing  business 
into  a  profitless  vise  from  which,  he 
hopes,  its  only  ultimate  escape  will  be 
nationalization. 

The  larger  American  concerns  are  still 
hanging  on,  hoping  the  anticapitalist 
virus  will  run  its  course.  But  innu- 
merable smaller  concerns  have  given  up 
the  fight.  The  flight  of  capital,  both 
American  and  Venezuelan,  from  the 
country  in  the  last  4  years  has  mounted 
to  well  over  $1  billion.  It  is  continuing 
in  despairful  increase.  The  returned 
"old  Venezuelan  hand"  who  has  been 
hounded  out  of  the  Venezuela  business 
field  by  Betancourt's  vindictive  anti- 
business  policies  is  becoming  a  familiar 
figure  in  Latin  American  business  circles 
in  New  York,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  and 
other  cities. 

THE  ARGUMENTUM    AD  HOMINEM 

When  they  are  asked  to  answer  these 
patent  facts,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  his  school  fall  back  upon  the 
debater's  old  trick  of  argumentum  ad 
hominem.  To  distract  attention  from 
the  case  against  Betancourt,  they  set  up 
a  loud  clatter  against  the  shortcomings 
of  his  predecessor,  Marcos  Perez 
Jimenez. 

Since  my  colleague  from  New  York  has 
made  such  an  issue  of  Perez  Jimenez's 
faults,  I  believe  I  should  point  out  that 
the  definitive  word  about  this  pro- 
American  former  President  has  been  set 
down  by  a  more  distinguished  man  than 
I.  Here  are  the  words  of  President  Eisen- 
hower delivered  November  12, 1954: 

His  Excellency.  Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez, 
in  his  position  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  prior  to  his  assump- 
tion of  this  office,  has  shown  an  outstand- 
ing spirit  of  mutual  aid  and  friendship  for 
the  United  States.  His  healthy  policy  In 
economic  and  financial  matters  has  facili- 
tated the  extension  of  foreign  Investments, 
his  administration  thus  contributing  to  the 
greater  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  rapid 
development  of  his  Immense  natural  re- 
sources. 

This  policy  carefully  combined  with  public 
works  programs  of  far  reach  has  accomplished 
notable  Improvements  in  education,  health, 
transportation,  housing,  and  other  Important 
basic  necessities.  The  total  program  has 
raised  the  general  well-being  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan people.  Furthermore,  his  Indefati- 
gable energy  and  firmness  of  purpose  has 
greatly  Increased  the  capacity  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Venezuela  for  participation  In  the 
collective  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  measures  taken  under  his  direction  to 
prepare  for  the  10th  Inter-American  Con- 
ference at  Caracas  constituted  a  decisive 
determining  factor  toward  its  success.     His 
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constant  vigilance  before  the  problem  of 
Communist  infiltration  has  kept  his  govern- 
ment alert  for  the  r«noval  of  the  nienace 
existing  against  his  own  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  Amerlcaj. 

Venezuela  in  1958.  like  West  Germany 
of  today,  was  an  exemplar  for  all  Latin 
America  of  how  a  nation  could  become 
rich  by  following  the  tenets  of  orthodox 
economics.  In  3  short  years,  Betancourt 
and  his  pro-Communist  entourage  have 
.swept  this  av/ay.  Venezuela  under  his 
leadership  has  become  another  tin  cup 
country,  holding  out  a  mendicant  hand 
to  Uncle  Sam  to  settle  Its  problems  with 
dollars.  It  hiis  become  a  political  pest- 
hole of  Communist  Intrigue  and  machi- 
nation. President  Kennedy  who  was 
rushed  unprepared  Into  a  Venezuela  visit 
last  Decembei  by  his  inept  Latin  advisers 
should  lose  no  time  in  disassociating 
himself  from  the  ill-considered  commit- 
ments which  he  made  at  the  time. 

LETS  STOP   PimXNG   AUL  OUK  BETS  ON    LXTTISTS 

In  this  darkening  hour  of  our  Latin 
American  policy,  let  us  have  a  halt  to 
the  immature  policy  of  trusting  Social- 
ists, dissident  Commimists  and  or  pro- 
Communists  to  protect  the  hemisphere 
for  us  against  Khrushchev.  This  is  the 
policy  of  fooLs.  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
we  grow  up  and  recognize  the  hard  fact 
that  if  this  hemisphere  is  to  be  saved,  it 
must  be  sav<-d  by  ourselves,  supported 
by  the  responsible  and  conservative 
people  in  every  Latin  American  nation 
who  think  as  we  do.  No  one  else  is  go- 
ing to  do  the  .lob  for  us. 

Let  us  stop  looking  for  painless  ways 
to  beat  communism.  This  is  a  duty 
which  the  "gee  whiz  boys"  around  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  do  not  seem  to  compre- 
hend, with  u\\  their  Harvard  degrees. 
They  will  not  comprehend  it  if  they  keep 
on  turning  over  U.S.  Latin  American  pol- 
icy to  the  Betancourts,  the  Haya  de  la 
Torres  and  the  Mufioz  Marins.  Let  us 
not  repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  we  have 
made  with  Tito  and  other  so-called  in- 
dependent Cc>mmunists  or  Marxists. 


TALKING  BOOKS  FOR  QUADRI- 
PLEGICS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ctjnnincham]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  ovu-  colleagues  know,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  a  Division  for  the  Blind 
which  operates  the  talking  books  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  and  in  co- 
operation with  various  State  smd  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  the  Government 
provides  record  players  for  the  homes  of 
the  blind.  Blind  persons  then  select 
books  which  they  would  like  to  "read" 
and  the  records  set  sent  to  them  con- 
taining recordings  of  someone  reading 
the  book  aloud. 

Thus  our  blind  citizens  are  given  the 
benefit  of  "reading"  books  of  current  in- 
terest, and  at  the  same  time  relatives 


amd  friends  are  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  reading  aloud  to  the  blind  persons. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  talking  books  pro- 
gram to  quadriplegics,  persons  who  have 
lost  the  use  of  both  arms  and  both  legs  or 
lost  those  limbs.  These  persons  are  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  blind  in  that 
they  are  unable  to  read,  because  they  are 
unable  to  turn  the  pages  or  operate  the 
page-turning  machines  now  available. 

Many  polio  patients  are  nearly  com- 
pletely ];>aralyzed  and  other  persons  have 
lost  the  use  of  their  four  extremities  as 
a  result  of  illness  or  accident.  These 
people  would  benefit  under  this  program 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  and  private 
organizations. 

I  believe  that  Members  will  find  they 
can  support  this  modest  benefit  for  quad- 
riplegics as  a  logical  extension  of  the  fine 
service  now  available  to  the  bUnd. 


A  CHRONOLOGY  ON  THE  DEFENSE 
SUPPLY  AGENCY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, late  last  month  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  comment  on  the  operation 
of  the  supply  and  service  functions  of 
the  UJS.  Military  Establishment  imder 
the  new  Defense  Supply  Agency.  As  a 
followup  to  this,  I  am  placing  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioNAi,  Record  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hardt],  on  this  subject: 

Jui-T  9,  1962. 
Hon.  PoKTEK  Hardt,  Jr. 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Colixagui::  Tou  will  recall  the  very 
extensive  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  on 
June  26  concerning  the  necessary  organiza- 
tion and  opteratlon  of  the  supply  and  service 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Tou  will  recall  further  that  I  stated  that 
I  was  also  taking  the  time  to  correct  a  mis- 
conception or  misstatement  made  by  you  in 
your  opening  statement  on  Jxme  4,  1962,  at 
the  special  two-man  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Agencies  hearings,  as  to  what  the  so- 
called  McCormack-Curtls  amendment  was 
intended  to  do  when  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  further  pointed  out  that, 
if  one  read  pages  10009  through  10913,  vol- 
ume 104,  part  8,  Conokbssional  Record, 
there  is  little  excuse  for  misunderstanding 
as  to  what  the  amendment  was  Intended  to 
do. 

I  am  now  gravely  disturbed  to  find  fur- 
ther and  serious  misstatements  of  fact  or 
misconceptions  in  the  transcript  of  your 
hearings  on  June  27. 

First,  In  addressing  Mr.  Vance,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Bates  stated: 

VThls  particular  amendment  was  never  of- 
fered at  that  time  and  never  considered  by 
the  committee.  And  the  first  time  I  heard 
of  It  was  when  it  was  offered  on  the  floor." 


Tou  stated: 

"And  some  of  us  have  wondered  whether 
or  not — I  mean  In  the  light  of  develop- 
ments that  have  taken  place,  some  of  us 
have  wondwed  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
particular  reason  it  was  not  submitted  to 
this  committee  whUe  the  bUl  was  under 
consideration." 

The  following  chronology  shows  conclu- 
sively that  the  amendment  was  submitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  whUe  the  conunittee  stUl 
had  the  bill  under  consideration  and  ap- 
proximately a  month  before  the  bUl  was 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House : 

On  May  5,  1958,  Mr.  McCormack  expressed 
his  surprise  In  a  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion bUl  had  no  specific  reconunendations 
in  the  supply  and  service  fields,  and  his  hopye 
that  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  reiwrt  a  bill  which  would  give  the 
authority  for  the  common  supply  and  service 
functions  to  be  oi>erated  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical, efficient  and  effective  manner. 

On  May  9,  Mr.  McCormack  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Vinson: 

"I  have  read  with  great  interest  jour  com- 
mittee hearing  of  May  7.  1958.  when  the  Hon- 
orable E.  Perkins  McGuire  testified  concern- 
ing supply  and  logistics. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  note  yo\xr  interest  in 
and  approval  of  the  single  manager  systems 
as  they  seem  to  me  to  afford  an  approach 
to  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  supply  and 
service  fields.  As  I  mentioned  on  the  floor 
on  May  5,  1958,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
committee  sees  fit  to  adopt  stronger  lan- 
guage to  facilitate  the  necessary  improve- 
ments In  the  supply  and  service  areas." 

Then,  on  May  13,  1958,  Mr.  McCormack 
wrote  to  Mr.  Vinson,  as  chainmn  of  the 
Armed   Servloes   Committee,   as  follows: 

"In  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  May 
9,  1958,  I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the 
very  important  military  reorganization  bill 
with  a  niunber  of  people  in  both  branches 
and  both  sides  of  the  aisle  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  need  to  facilitate  improve- 
ment of  the  noncombatant  supply  and  serv- 
ice actlvilies  within  and  among  the  defense 
agencies. 

"I  reaUze  that  It  is  difficult  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  pattern  of  operation  for  these 
things  inasmuch  as  some,  like  the  supply 
single  managers,  may  lend  themselves  to  a 
centralized  operation  and  others  do  not. 
For  this  reason  I  would  suggest  that  the 
committee,  at  the  proper  place  or  places  in 
the  bill,  insert  some  flexible  language  along 
the  foUowing  lines: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
for  carrying  out  any  supply  or  service  ac- 
tivity common  to  more  than  one  military 
department  by  a  single  agency  or  combina- 
tion of  agencies  where  he  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  concerned,  that  to  do  so 
will  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  in 
terms  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  effective- 
ness." 

On  May  16,  Mr.  Vinson,  as  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  replied  to 
Mr.  McCormack's  letters  of  May  9  and  13: 

"I  have  yovu-  letter  of  May  13  with  further 
reference  to  your  letter  of  May  9,  with  re- 
spect to  the  possibility  of  Improving  non- 
combatant  supply  and  service  activities 
within  and  among  the  Defense  agencies. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  completed 
a  committee  print  of  the  Defense  reorgani- 
zation plan  which  I  believed  to  embody  an 
accomplishment  of  all  of  the  princlpsa  ob- 
jectives la  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  as  welK^  those  expressed  by 
the  President,  and  sinc%  I  had  the  matter 
scheduled  for  conunittee  consideration  thla 
morning,  I  was  most  reluctant  to  inject  any 
other  matter  into  that  consideration.    As  a 
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consequence,  I  did  not  offer  your  suggested 
language  on  the  supply  and  service  activi- 
ties. However,  I  will  have  this  matter 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
determine  whether  or  not.  In  the  light  of 
the  language  today  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee, such  an  amendment  would  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  I  believe  that  through 
this  process  we  can  be  assured  of  the  best 
results." 

On  June  12,  1958.  during  consideration  of 
Mr.  McCoKMACK's  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense reorganization  bill  on  the  floor.  Mr. 
Vinson  stated; 

"The  distinguished  gentleman  gave  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr.  Kiloat]  and 
me  and  others  the  privilege  of  examining 
this  amendment.  We  have  examined  it  and 
know  exactly  what  it  means.  •  •  •" 
Second,  you  stated: 

••It  is  quite  obvious  it  had  to  be  de- 
veloped downtown.  It  wasn't  developed  up 
here." 

On  this  point.  In  addition  to  the  chronol- 
ogy already  cited,  the  record  shows  that, 
when  the  Defense  reorganization  bill  was 
being  considered  on  June  12,  1968,  Mr. 
Vinson  said : 

"I  submitted  this  amendment  to  Secretary 
McElroy,  and  the  record  shows  in  the  Armed 
Services  Ckjmmittee  a  conununlcatlon  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment." 
On  June  17,  1958,  In  discussing  the  Mc-' 
Ck}rmack  amendment  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy said : 

"We  did  not  Include  it  in  our  bill,  but 
when  Mr.  McCormack  brought  the  propoeed 
amendment  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  he  referred 
it  to  us,  we  were  happy  to  conciir  in  it." 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  amendment 
originated  on  the  Hill  with  Mr.  McCormack 
and  me  and  we  are  both  proud  of  It.  The 
record  shows  clearly  that  the  amendment 
was  only  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
through  Its  chairman. 

Third,  in  answer  to  a  statement  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  as  to  whether  there  is  some 
question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  actions  taken  to  establish  a  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  you  stated  in  part: 

"There  Is  in  my  mind  a  serious  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  actions  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  this  particular  area.  •  •  •  Personally,  I 
think  you  are  way  out  in  left  field." 

Mr.  VmsoM,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
Comptroller  General,  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  follows  on  this  point: 

In  hearings  on  the  military  construction 
authorization,    fiscal    year    1963.    March    23 
1962.  Mr.  VmsoN  said : 

"Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
his  broad  powers,  has  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish Defense  agencies.  We  have  already 
glvPT  him  that  authority.  The  law  Is  already 
passed.  And  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority. 

"It  may  t>e  wise  later  on  to  go  In  and  see 
whether  we  were  giving  too  much  authority 
to  permit  these  Defense  agencies  to  be  set 
up. 

"But  the  Secretary  is  clearly  within  the 
law  In  establishing  Defense  agencies." 

Comptroller  General  Campbell,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  25,  1962,  to  Honorable  Chet  Holi- 
nixD,  chairman  of  the  Military  OperaUons 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations   Committee  wrote: 

"Prom  the  language  of  the  statutory  pro- 
vision referred  to  and  Ite  legislative  history,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  not 
only  authorized  to  provide  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  supply  management  administra- 
tion but  that  he  has  a  congressional  man- 
date to  do  so.  The  establishment  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency  as  the  organization 
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to  centrally  centred  the  supply  management 
of  textiles  and  clothing  as  well  as  other 
common  use  items  Is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  literal  wording  of  the  statute  and  its 
Intended  purpose." 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reemphaslze  to  you 
and  Mr.  Batis  that  I  have  been  perfectly 
clear  as  to  what  the  amendment  was  In- 
tended to  do  ever  since  Mr.  McCoaiCACK  and 
I  coauthored  It  and  I  continue  to  have  no 
question  about  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  Secretary  McNamara 
is  operating  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
the  basis  of  continued  cooperation  and  dis- 
cussion between  the  Department  and  the 
Important  congressional  committees.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  transcript  of  your  hearing  of 
June  4  will  bear  out  my  understanding  that 
the  Secretary  did  discuss  In  advance  his  pro- 
posed establishment  of  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  with  the  appropriate  committee 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

I  concur  completely  with  Mr.  Hbbihts 
statement  that  it  is  the  greatest  step  for- 
ward that  has  been  taken  in  Defense  in  years 
and  years  and  that  the  Secretary  should  be 
complimented  on  it. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  my  complete, 
unwavering  and  fighting  support  In  his  crea- 
tion of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  under  the 
authority  of  the  McCormack-Cxirtis  amend- 
ment. 

He  should  have  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  interested  in  seeing  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
of  every  taxpayer  whose  tax  money  has  been 
thrown  away  in  waste  and  dupllcaUon  in 
the  supply  area. 

I  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part 
of  the  official  hearings  of  your  special  sub- 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Cxtrtis. 
(Cc:    Mr.    McCormack.    Mr.    Vinson,    Mr. 
Bates.    Secretary    McNamara,    Senator    Paul 
Douglas,  Director  David  Bell.) 


than  on  his  family's  status  or  economic 
position. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  facing 
the  grave  tests  that  now  confront  us,  we 
are  well  served  by  having  colleges  and 
universities  that  are  able  to  provide  the 
education  which  we  as  a  nation  need, 
education  which  will  allow  our  young 
people  to  meet  and  conquer  the  chal- 
lenges they  will  have  to  face.  For  this 
the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act  and  the  In- 
stitutions that  have  grown  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  it  share  responsibility  with  the 
other  great  educational  Institutions  in 
this  country.  I  Join  In  the  salute  to  the 
Land-Grant  Act  and  to  those  colleges 
and  universities  which  have  come  into 
existence  under  it. 


COMMEMORATINQ     THE     MORRILL 
LAND-GRANT  ACT 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  centennial  year  of  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  Act.  It  is  ntting  that  we 
stop  and  measure  the  accomplishments 
of  Justin  S.  Morrill's  proposal  to  use  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
for  the  establishment  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Although  land-grant  Institutions  num- 
ber only  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  they  account  for 
some  20  percent  of  the  undergraduate 
students  in  the  country  and  give  40  per- 
cent of  all  doctoral  level  degrees. 

These  institutions  are  noted  for  the 
wide  variety  of  their  currlculums  at  all 
levels  of  study.  They  were  pioneers  in 
making  basic  and  applied  research  an 
integral  part  of  their  university  work. 
And  through  their  extension  programs 
they  have  disseminated  knowledge  of  all 
kinds  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  cam- 
puses. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  these 
colleges  place  their  emphasis  on  a  stu- 
dent's ability  and  will  to  learn  rather 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kirrnl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
parts  IV  and  V  of  an  Important  new 
series  on  the  State  Department  and  the 
influences  that  shape  our  foreign  policy. 
Written  by  Everett  8.  Allen  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times,  this  eight-part 
report  reveals  many  of  the  reasons  why 
our  cold  war  foreign  policy  Is  the  target 
of  Increasing  criticism  from  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike. 

With  foreign  assistance  legislation 
pending  before  Congress,  I  think  every 
Member  will  want  to  read  and  carefully 
consider  these  articles. 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  June  28,  1962) 

Whats  Wrono  Wmt  TH«  State  Dzpaxt- 
MENT?— IV:  ADA  Sein  Working  for 
Socialism 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington.— The  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  is,  basically,  a  group  of  left- 
wing  Democrats  who  hope,  either  as  senior 
or  Junior  partner  of  a  labor  alliance,  to 
capture  the  Democratic  Party  and  bring 
about  a  system  that  would  amount  to  na- 
tional socialism  In  America. 

The  socialism  of  the  third  force  which  the 
ADA  seeks  to  Impose  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  is  the  over- 
whelming  issue  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  In  depth 
of  the  ADA  by  the  Republican  Senate  policy 
committee,  which  may  be  partial  but  may 
not,  be  dismissed  as  either  frivolous  or 
Inconsequential. 

The  expression  "third  force"  refers  to  a 
liberal -labor  coaUtion  which  Is  dissatisfied 
with  both  existing  pollUcal  parties  and 
which  seeks  to  capture  and  rebuild  one  of 
them,  presumably  on  a  strongly  socialistic 
basis. 

ST7RROT7ND    KENNEDY 

If  this  third-force  thesis  Is  accepted  as 
reasonable,  it  warrants  serloiis  consideration, 
for  although  President  Kennedy  once  said 
he  had  UtUe  in  common  with  ADA'ers,  they 
now  surround  him.  Members  or  former 
members  of  ADA  are  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
White  House,  and  occupy  at  least  80  sig- 
nificant Federal  posts. 
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The  voice  of  this  force  is  heard  among 
Presidential  consultants,  in  the  Congress.  In 
Africa,  Vletn&m.  In  BerUn,  and  in  the  State 
Depso^tment.  It  helps  shape  the  course 
America  Is  tiklng,  wisely  or  otherwise,  al- 
though most  third-force  champions  never 
were  elected  to  anything  by  anybody. 

How  much  Influence  ADA  wields  in  Gov- 
ernment policy,  including  foreign  aid  and 
State  Department  thinking,  is  unmeasur- 
able,  yet  the  suggestion  is  that  it  Ls  dis- 
proportionate considering  this  organization 
IS  a  lobbying  agency  with  fewer  than  50,000 
immediate  adherentB  and  a  budget  of  less 
than  $200,000  a  year.  Although  ADA  seems 
disappointed  In  degree  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. It  appears  to  feel  lukewarmly 
cordial  about  the  general  course,  and  has, 
after  all.  don«  well  in  achieving  representa- 
tion and  sympathy  In  high  places. 

It  is  not  rufflcient  to  argue  that  the  ADA 
now  is  led  by  tired,  old  men  as  columnist 
George  Sokolsky  once  suggested,  t>ecause 
some  of  them  are  nbc  so  old  after  aU,  and  if 
they  are  tired,  it  dota  not  prevent  them 
from  being  very  busy  and  often  very  talka- 
tive. 

rti   IMPOHTANT   POSTS 

Consider  then  that  the  following  are  pres- 
ent and  past  ADA'ers;  Theodore  C.  Sorenson, 
special  aid.  sp<.>ech writer  and  confidant  of  the 
President;  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  Special 
Presidential  Assistant:  and  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Cabinet,  including  Secretary  of  Wel- 
fare Rlbicoir,  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg, 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 
There  are  many  other  ADA  members  in  im- 
portant diplomatic  posts  such  as  J.  Kenneth 
Galbralth.  Ambassador  to  India,  and  Ches- 
ter Bowles,  Special  Presidential  Adviser  on 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin -America. 

ADA  leaders  have  suggested  if  they  have 
influence,  it  is  simply  "the  Influence  of  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  support  those  ideas  with 
articulate  persuasion."  That's  either  in- 
accurate or  an  understatement,  or  both:  An 
unknown  number  of  times,  an  ADA'ers  idea, 
whether  supportable  or  not,  affects  U.S.  for- 
eign relations  becaus«  of  the  Job  held  by  the 
Individual  who  expressed  it. 

The  following  example  wlU  sufllce:  Last 
fall,  at  a  news  conference  in  New  Delhi,  Mr. 
Bowles  commented  that  if  India  were  at- 
tacked, help  would  be  there  the  following 
morning  from  the  United  States.  This  Is 
probably  the  first  time  the  formulation  of  a 
military  alliance  evw  was  attempted  at  a 
press  conference,  but  the  pronouncement  re- 
ceived big  newspaper  play  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians  undoubtedly  consider 
it  an  official  American  commitment. 

As  far  as  is  known,  Mr.  Bowles  neglected 
to  ask  any  great  numt)er  of  Americans,  In 
or  out  of  Congress,  whether  they  agreed  with 
him  on  this  one. 

THE    NATtTRX    OF   ADA 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  ADA.  which 
lists  such  admittedly  articulate  spellbinders 
among  its  fellows? 

In  1955,  when  the  AFL-CIO  merged,  ADA 
expressed  hope  it  would  spell  the  end  of  the 
political  and  economic  philosophies  "of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers." 

A  year  later,  when  Walter  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  was  ADA'S 
keynote  speaker,  the  organization  spoke 
glowingly  of  "America's  liberal-labor  coali- 
tion." 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  an  ADA  founder,  In  his 
book,  "The  Vital  Center,"  wrote  8  years  ago, 
"Walter  Reuther  may  well  become  in  an- 
other decade  the  most  powerful  man  In 
American  politics." 

Although  in  1952,  ADA  national  chairman, 
Francis  Blddle,  former  UJ3.  Attorney  General, 
said  that  to  suggest  the  ADA  Is  left  wing  is 
preposterous,  the  organization  since  has 
Identified  itself  as  the  non-CommunUt  left 
and,  moreover,  its  avowed  principles  support 
this  description. 
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In  Its  1950  policy  statement,  ADA  stated, 
"We  favor  ample  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
without  political  conditions."  Two  para- 
graphs later,  the  statement  added,  "We 
unequlvocably  condemn  the  Fascist  regime 
in  Spain  and  opix>se  granting  of  any  aid  to 
Franco's  government,  economic,  financial  or 
military." 

Both  Tito  and  Franco  are  dictators:  the 
former  is  Communist  and  has  pledged  his 
nation  to  stand  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
peace  and  war;  the  latter  has  made  military 
bases  In  Spain  available  to  the  United  States 
as  a  defense  against  ccnununism. 

It  also  is  noteworthy  that  in  1952,  at  the 
ADA  convention,  a  resolution  affirming  a 
belief  in  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
was  soundly  beaten. 

It  was  the  ADA,  blessed  and  abetted  by 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Bowles,  O.  Mennen 
"Soapy"  Williams,  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs  and  Senator 
Hubert  Hcmphret  (Democrat  of  Minnesota) , 
former  presidential  aspirant — all  Infiuentlal 
In  the  present  administration — which  de- 
clared in  1955  that  although  Communist 
China  is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  lmp>oslng 
a  regime  of  oppression  on  Its  own  people  and 
threatening  world  peace  through  its  avowed 
expansionist  aims,  there  would  be  Inside  the 
United  Nations  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  it  more  effectively. 

THEORY    didn't    WORK 

It  Is  Interesting  to  conjecture  why  this 
theory  didn't  work  when  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  UJ4.  member,  mauled  the  Hungarians  with 
tanks.  Almost  6  years  have  passed  and  no 
one  has  dealt  effectively  with  this  matter 
yet. 

There  exists  an  interesting  document  indi- 
cating how  the  third  force  felt  about  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  era  of  the  New  Deal, 
from  which  it  acquired  much  of  Its  philo- 
sophical heritage. 

Harry  Hopkins,  FDJt.'s  alter  ego  and 
ardent  supporter  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who 
was  and  is  a  great  ADA  champion,  had  the 
following  memorandum  prepared.  Play- 
wright Robert  E.  Sherwood,  an  ADA  wheel- 
horse  and  personal  friend  of  Hopkins,  said 
it  was  an  excellent  statement  of  the  latter 's 
own  views: 

1.  In  general,  treat  Russia  as  one  of  the 
three  foremost  powers  in  the  world. 

2.  Establish  the  general  policy  throughout 
all  U.S.  departments  and  agencies  that  Rus- 
sia must  be  considered  as  a  real  friend  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly  and  that  per- 
sonnel must  be  assigned  to  Russian  contacts 
who  are  loyal  to  this  concept. 

3.  Work  to  the  general  plan  of  assisting 
Russia  to  defeat  Germany,  of  postponing 
a  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  tmtil  Ger- 
many is  defeated. 

4.  Offer  Russia  very  substantial  credits  on 
easy  terms  to  finance  her  postwar  rehabUl- 
tatlon  and  expansion. 

5.  Agree  to  assist  In  every  proper  and 
friendly  way  to  formulate  a  peace  that  will 
meet  Russia's  legitimate  aspirations. 

This  Is  a  cogent  expression  of  reasoning 
at  least  fallacious  and  at  worst  conspira- 
torial; because  of  it,  not  one  of  the  high 
moral  principles  has  been  achieved  for  which 
World  War  II  ostensibly  was  fought. 

Instead,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  more 
than  700  million  persons  have  been  forced 
under  the  yoke  of  commimism;  add  these 
to  the  215  million  In  the  UJ3.Slt.  and  it 
totals  approximately  one-third  of  the  world's 
po^lation.  Russia  meanwhile  has  been 
buUi  up.  principally  with  U.S.  assistance, 
from  a  nation  hardly  able  to  defend  its  own 
frontiers,  to  a  major  military  and  industrial 
power  which  today  poses  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  world  that  ever  confronted 
mankind. 

This  has  come  about  because  New  Dealers 
and  the  third-force  thinkers  who  have  suc- 


ceeded them  accept  the  notion  that  theo- 
retical economic  communism,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  political  and  ideological 
communism  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  blood 
brother  to  the  hybrid  socialism  which  moti- 
vated the  New  Deal.  Policymakers  of  the  New 
Deal  ne%  er  far  removed  philosophically  from 
the  ADA,  believed  that  the  economic  com- 
munism which  the  Russians  profess  assumed 
precedence  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  things 
over  the  Ideological  and  political  communism 
they  actuaUy  practice,  and  that  the  two 
were  divorcible. 

INFLUENCE   IS    STRONG 

Hence  they  reasoned — and  there  are  those 
in  and  fit>out  Washington  who  still  do — all 
that  is  needed  is  to  convince  Russia  beyond 
doubt  that  America  is  working  for  the  same 
economic  ends.  This  can  be  accomplished, 
they  will  still  tell  you  today,  by  finding  some 
common  ground  on  which  Russia  and  the 
West  can  meet  and  compromise  their  differ- 
ences. 

Thomas  K.  Flnletter,  former  Cabinet  mem- 
ber under  Trxunan  and  an  ADA  enthusiast, 
declared  in  1955  that  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Deal  alive  and  vig- 
orous. There  is  evidence  that  this  is  being 
done. 

The  ADA'S  Influence  upon  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  as  unmistakable  as  it  is  unmeasur- 
able.  Tills  organization  is  the  Intellectual 
and  political  vanguard  In  the  United  States 
of  the  so-called  third  force  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  wellsprlng  of  tomorrow's  brave 
new  world. 

The  third  force  has  been  operating  with 
spectacular  success  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In 
the  poUtical  spectium,  its  source  lies  be- 
tween truly  representative  government  kept 
within  legitimate  bounds  by  constitutional 
limits  and  totalitarianism,  which  knows  no 
bounds. 

The  third  force  emerges  as  a  synthesis  of 
economic  communism  and  constitutional 
republicanism,  a  compromise  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. The  GOP  Senate  policy  committee 
has  termed  it,  "laundered  communism  mas- 
querading as  the  welfare  state,  or  dynamic 
democracy." 

The  third  force  is  being  made  increasingly 
palatable  and  politically  respectable  by  the 
humanitarian  semantics  of  the  ADA  coterie, 
which  hopes  to  be  the  managers  or  ruling 
class  of  the  socialistic  system  this  force  alms 
to  produce. 


(From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,  June  29,  1962] 

What's  Wrong  WrrH  the  State  Depart- 
ment?— V:  Policy  Is  Traced  to  Estab- 
lishment 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — Dean  Rusk  would  not  now 
be  Secretary  of  State  had  he  not  been  ac- 
ceptable to  a  private  New  York  organization 
principally  interested  in  U.S.  relations  with 
other  countries.  This  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  a  former  member  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  served  under  President  Elsen- 
hower and  still  is  called  upon  by  the  White 
House  for  advice  in  diplomatic  affairs. 

"You  have  asked  me,"  said  the  longtime 
diplomat  who  has  been  an  Ambassador  to 
several  countries,  "how  a  Secretary  of  State 
is  chosen. 

"Specifically,  I  suggest  that  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  was,  among  other  factors,  accept- 
able to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Inc.,  located  at  B8  East  68th  Street  in  New 
York. 

"Call  it  "the  establishment'  or  whatever 
you  will,  this  organization  makes  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  John  Poster  Dulles  never  made 
a  move  without  checking  licCloy  (John  J. 
McCloy,  head  of  the  council,  and  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy  on  dlBarmament)  and 
the  CFB. 
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AGAINST  CHANCX? 


•'P^TLB«ICHT  (Senator  PrrLWiicHT,  Democrat. 
ot  Arkansas),  was  supposed  to  get  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  Arkansas  has  racial  prob- 
lems that  could  prove  embarrassing.  Rusk 
was  a  safe  compromise.  Actually,  filling  the 
position  is  principally  a  matter  of  deter- 
mining that  there  will  be  no  change  In  for- 
eign policy;  there  hasn't  been  any  since 
World  War  II,  despite  Acheson's  weak  words 
or  Dulles'  strong  ones." 

If  you  subscribe  to  this  theory,  and  It  Is 
neither  new  nor  dlsmlssable,  you  may  logi- 
cally Incline  toward  the  belief  that  the 
American  two-party  system  either  Is  dead  or 
relegated  to  a  minor  role. 

A  prominent  New  Jersey  businessman, 
Harold  P.  Poeschel,  general  agent  of  Bankers 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  commented, 
"The  rival  political  groups  which  are  called 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  rivals  only 
for  political  power.  In  purpose,  philosophy, 
and  principle,  they  are  identical.  Both  par- 
ties stand  for  international  socialism  and 
are  controlled  by  international  Socialists." 

In  defining  this  term.  Poeschel,  a  Repub- 
lican conservative  who  has  suggested  pub- 
licly that  both  1960  party  conventions  were 
"rigged."  added,  "I  am  referring  to  the 
RockefeUer  internationalist  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  generoiisly  fljianced  by 
tax-exempt  foundation  money,  which  or- 
ganization appears  to  be  coercing  our  leaders 
In  Government  to  an  unconstitutional  sur- 
render of  American  sovereignty  to  world 
government  under  the  United  Nations." 

MnCBEKS  LISTZB 

Poeschel  also  declared  the  "same  inter- 
nationalists would  have  been  in  control  of 
our  Government  under  a  Nixon  administra- 
tion as  are  under  the  present  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, for  Nixon  now  is  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  CPR," 

In  the  present  situation,  the  Influence 
upon  the  Federal  Government  of  CPR  could 
be  considerable.  In  addition  to  McCloy  and 
Rusk,  the  following  also  are  members: 
Charles  E.  Bohlen.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Chester  Bowles.  Special  Presidential 
Adviser  on  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin-America; 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  U.S.  representative  to 
the  UN.;  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlck.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense;  Paul  H.  Nltze,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense:  William  McC.  Martin, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System- 
Felix  Frankfurter.  Supreme  Court  Justice- 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Arthur  H.  Dean,  also  a  Presidential 
adviser. 

Certainly  CFR  thinking  has  had  an  im- 
pact in  the  State  Department  In  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations  and 
the  character  of  this  outlook  might  fairly 
be  described  as  more  Internationalist  than 
partisan.  Under  the  Elsenhower  admlnls- 
traUon.  ChrlsUan  Herter,  pacifist  and  At- 
lanUc  Union  exponent,  and  Dulles,  author 
of  brinkmanship  and  the  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal," were  CFR  members,  and  so  was  Ike 
hlnwelf.  during  his  entire  term  In  office  In 
the  time  of  Truman,  his  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  was  a  member  of  the  CFR 
However  modestly  CPR  may  deny  Its  In- 
fluence upon  Government,  and  undoubtedly 
It  would  disclaim  any  except  that  stemmlne 
naturally  from  Individual  contributions  of 
Its  distinguished  membership,  it  Is  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  In  both  business  and 
politics. 

THEY'LL    ItTT.T.   TQ-C 

WlUiln  the  State  Department,  an  Inyl- 
tatlon  to  a  career  diplomat  to  have  "tea  and 
talk"  with  the  CFR  members  means  that 
he  is  being  looked  upon  with  favor  where 
it  counts. 

One  U.S.  diplomatic  official  received  such 
an  invitation  and  went  to  his  friends  say- 
ing. -Shall  I  teU  them  the  truth  and  cut  mv 
own  throat?" 


His  friends,  well  schooled  In  such  man- 
ners, replied,  "That  is  where  foreign  policy 
is  made.  You  criticize  it  and  they'll  kill 
you  professionally." 

The  diplomat  told  the  CFR  bluntly  what 
he  thought  was  wrong  with  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, why  our  friends  were  falling  away,  and 
he  concluded  by  saying  that  we  had  to  "lead 
or  be  lost." 

There  was  virtually  no  applause  when  he 
flnished.  No  one  thanked  him  officially  for 
appearing  or  speaking.  Within  a  matter 
of  days,  several  of  his  scheduled  speaking 
engagements,  nationwide,  were  canceled,  and 
officials  of  two  major  American  companies 
in  which  his  family  was  flnanclally  inter- 
ested suggested  that  he  stop  talking  in  this 
frank  manner  in  public  because  it  could 
hurt  his  career. 

TAKEN  SERIOUSLY 

Although  liberal  writer  Richard  Rovere 
has  written  with  tongue  in  check,  albeit 
profitably,  upon  "the  establishment"  in 
American  politics,  there  are  those  who  take 
seriously  the  major  impact  upon  this  Na- 
tion of  an  amorphous  nucleus  of  like 
thought,  essentially  nonpartisan,  repre- 
sented In  Influential  places. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  what  one 
student  of  "the  establishment"  termed  iU 
ability  to  "mobilize  voluntarUy  to  hit  at  the 
same  time" : 

Last  October  31,  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  held  Its  48th  convention  at 
the   Waldorf-Astoria   Hotel   in   New   York. 

Selected  to  deliver  the  opening  speech  to 
this  distinguished  audience  was  Robert  C. 
Hill  of  Littleton,  N.H.,  a  businessman,  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  SUte  Legislature 
and  former  U.S.  Ambassador,  with  an  out- 
standing record  of  public  service  and  a 
strong  following  in  the  Latin  American  Re- 
publics, where  he  lived  for  years. 

Mr  Hill  addressed  2,100  persons.  In  his 
address,  he  spoke  objectively  about  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  but  concluded 
that  it  would  not  work  without  free  enter- 
prise. 

When  he  had  flnished  speaking,  the  aiidl- 
ence  gave  him  a  standing  ovation;  it  took 
him  several  minutes  to  shake  hands  with 
well-wishers  who  crowded  about  him. 

ONE  SENTENCE 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  the  following 
day.  one  sentence  was  employed  to  inform 
the  readers  that  Mr.  Hill  had  spoken  This 
sentence  said  he  had  "defended"  free  enter- 
prise and  thus  was  dismissed  a  major  mes- 
sage that  had  required  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion and  which  capsuled  the  thinking  of 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  American  business 
and  Government  with  whom  HIU  had  con- 
sulted. 

The  last  address  of  the  3-day  convention 
was  delivered  by  George  W.  Ball.  Under  Sec- 
retary erf  State  for  Bconomlc  Aflalrs.  Mr 
Ball,  obviously  tossing  up  an  administra- 
tion trial  balloon,  called  for  broad  tariff  re- 
ductions and  a  sharp  departure  from  pro- 
tectionism. 

A  total  of  1.200  persons  heard  him.  When 
he  finished,  there  was  only  a  spattering  of 
applause  and  many  of  those  who  came  up 
to  him  afterward  did  so  to  disagree  sharply 
with  what  he  had  said. 

The  New  York  Times  led  Its  front  page 
with  Ball's  remarks,  which,  its  writer  sug- 
gested. Indicated  Kennedy  had  decided  to 
push  for  liberal  trade  policies. 

PKOPOSAL    BY     HEXTXS 

Under  the  same  head  on  page  1,  a  second 
story  announced  a  proposal  that  the  United 
States  should  form  a  trade  partnership  with 
Europe's  Common  Market.  This  proposi- 
tion, which  must  have  taken  some  time  to 
prepare,  was  placed  before  Congress  by 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der EUenhower,  and  William  L.  CUyton 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  AflTalrs 


under  Trximan.  Thus,  by  coincidence  a 
ranking  Republican  and  Democrat  of  two 
administrations  bolstered  the  theory  that 
th«  free  world  should  "expand  lU  economic 
community."  tying  this  move  in  with  the 
cold  war  at  a  time  when  It  couldn't  have 
been  better  for  proponents  of  liberalized 
trade. 

The  Times  also  devoted  all  of  page  16  to 
the  Herter-Clayton  proposition  and  In  the 
same  edition,  publUhed  an  editorial— which 
certainly  was  right  on  top  of  the  news- 
commenting,  "We  agree  with  the  Herter- 
Clayton  report,  released  yesterday  In  Wash- 
ington." 

All  of  this  was  on  November  2. 

LIPPMANN    ON    SUBJECT 

Also  on  November  2,  Columnist  Walter 
Lippmann.  who  writes  ordinarily  only  twice 
week.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  (it  Just  so 
happened  that  November  2  was  a  Thursday) 
distributed  to  his  subscriber  newspapers 
nationwide  a  column  devoted  to  approval 
of  the  freer  trade  philosophy  and  the  Clay- 
ton-Herter  statement  in  particular,  plus 
some  commendatory  remarks  about  what 
Mr.  Ball  had  said. 

All  of  this  was  good  timing.  If  arranged, 
and  spectacular,  if  not.  It  was,  of  course! 
followed  on  November  8  by  a  speech  in  New 
York  by  Douglas  Dillon,  Treasury  Secretary, 
In  which  he  said  we  must  revolutionize  re- 
ciprocal trade  laws,  and  by  a  Presidential 
press  conference  November  9,  when  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said  the  United  States  should  reshape 
foreign  trade  policy. 

It  was  an  effective  kickoff  for  a  highly 
controversial  subject  that  is  bound  to  have 
major  effect,  whatever  happens,  upon  VS. 
foreign  policy.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  millions  were  reached 
within  a  matter  of  hours  by  this  "bipartisan" 
recommendation  that  the  United  States 
should  drop  its  tariffs  if  it  wants  to  keep 
its  friends. 


THE  TRADE  BILL  AND  TWO -PRICE 
COTTON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornecay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  including  an  editorial 
from  my  hometown  paper,  the  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  Daily  News;  entitled  "The 
Trade  Bill  and  Two-Price  Cotton," 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  consider- 
able relevancy  and  substance  at  the 
present  moment. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  June  13.  when  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Albxandbr],  under  a  spe- 
cial order,  engaged  in  a  very  trenchant 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  textile 
Industry  and  the  status  of  the  President's 
textile  program.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
joining  in  this  colloquy,  as  did  several 
other  Members  of  this  body,  and  all  of 
us  took  the  occasion  to  concur  with  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  for  bringing  this  problem  to 
the  attention  and  scrutiny  of  the  House. 

On  that  occasion,  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  matter  of  two- 
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price  cotton  "is  one  of  the  most  indefen- 
sible propositions  in  this  country  today." 

During  the  discussion  on  June  13,  ref- 
erence was  made  to  point  four  of  the 
President's  seven-point  textile  industry 
program,  covering  all  flbers.  At  that 
time  the  long  delay  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  rendering  a  decision  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, endorsed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  the  Commission  make  an 
investigation  immediately  under  section 
22  of  the  AAA  to  determine  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  imposing  an 
equalization  fee  on  the  cotton  content 
of  textile  imports  to  offset  the  difference 
between  United  States  and  world  prices 
of  cotton  was  alluded  to.  A  very  strong 
and  irrefutable  case  was  made  by  Con- 
gressman Alexander  and  other  Members 
of  this  body  for  immediate  action  to 
remedy  this  completely  Indefensible 
price  differential  which  has  had  such 
an  adverse  impact  on  our  domestic  cot- 
ton textile  industry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  for 
this  body  the  chronology  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  consideration  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  thia  equalization  fee  on 
the  cotton  content  of  textile  imports,  but 
for  purposes  of  emphasis,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  on  May  2,  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  announced  his  seven -point 
assistance  program  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry. Six  months  later,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1961,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
requested  action  under  section  22,  and 
8  days  later  President  Kennedy  endorsed 
the  recommendation  and  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  report,  to  be  "completed  as 
as  soon  as  practicable."  Hearings  were 
held  before  the  Commission  from  Febru- 
ary 13  to  February  23,  1962,  during  the 
course  of  which  the  Honorable  Carl  Vin- 
son, chairman  of  our  House  textile  con- 
ference group,  and  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan  Dosn,  secretary  of  the 
group,  along  with  myself  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  interested  in  fiber 
and  textile  matters,  appeared  before  the 
Commission  and  made  strong  and  cogent 
representations  in  favor  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  equalization  fee.  On  March  26, 
1962,  final  briefs  were  filed  in  the  case. 
Now,  at  this  point,  we  had  almost  come 
the  full  circle  of  1  year  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  textile 
industry  assistance  program,  lacking  a 
little  over  5  weeks. 

(io  June  13,  1962,  when  the  gentleman 
from^  North  Carohna,  Congressman 
Alexander,  discussed  the  status  of  the 
textile  program  in  the  House,  we  had  al- 
ready closed  the  full  circle  of  the  year, 
and  still  no  decision  was  forthcoming 
from  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the 
section  22  investigation.  Now  we  have 
come  another  30  days  from  the  date  of 
that  colloquy  on  the  floor,  and  still  no 
word  from  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  editorial  from  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  for  Simday,  July  1,  1962. 
points  up  this  delay  very  graphically  and 
places  in  proper  perspective  the  urgency 
of  action  by  the  Commission  in  the  con- 
text of  t^e  successful  consideration  in 
the  House  of  the  President's  trade  ex- 
pansion bill.  For  this  reason  I  wish  to 
share  this  editorial  comment  with  my 
colleagues  and  again  to  emphasize  the 


compelling  necessity  for  remedial  action 
under  section  22  of  the  AAA  In  behalf 
of  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  our 
domestic  cotton  textUe  industry;  and 
further  to  say  that  I  feel  that  any  ad- 
ditional delay  by  the  Tariff  Conunission 
in  issuing  an  order  on  this  proposition 
appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  indefensible 
but  dangerously  dilatory  in  view  of  what 
Is  at  stake  and  in  view  of  the  manifold 
efforts  which  have  been  exerted  to  secure 
prompt  and  proper  remedy.  To  those 
of  us  who  have  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  it  is  very  discour- 
aging to  contemplate  and  endure  this 
inexplicable  time  lag  between  acknowl- 
edgment and  recognition  of  the  problem 
and  application  of  proper  remedies. 
Since  coming  to  the  Congress,  I  have 
been  intensely  interested  in  proper  steps 
for  the  preservation  of  otir  textile  in- 
dustry and  the  welfare  of  textile  em- 
ployees, not  only  because  my  district  has 
a  heavy  concentration  of  textile  manu- 
factures but  also  because  of  my  aware- 
ness of  the  vital  worth  of  this  industry 
to  our  national  economy.  As  I  said  in 
my  maiden  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  April  18.  1961,  let  us  not  by 
neglect  and  delay  kill  "the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg,  which  provided  an 
omelet,  metaphorically  speaking,  for 
every  segment  of  our  population  involved 
in  the  operation  of  this  farflung  indus- 
try, which  gives  employment  to  millions 
of  people."  In  the  popular  parlance  of 
Washington,  with  regard  to  this  pending 
proposition  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion^"Let's  Go." 
The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom    the   Greensboro    (N.C.)    Dally   News, 
July  1,  1962] 

Tax  Trade  Bill  and  Two-Price  Cotton 

Now  that  the  House  has  passed  President 
Kennedy's  trade  bill,  there  is  even  less  reason 
why  the  UJB.  Tariff  Commission  should  hold 
up  on  relieving  the  American  textUe  Industry 
of  the  ridiculous  burden  of  two-price  cotton. 

Foreign  textile  plants  today  can  purchase 
American -grown  cotton  for  942.50  a  bale  less 
than  American  mills  must  pay  for  It.  The 
U.S.  Government's  policy  forced  the  American 
cotton  textUe  Industry  to  pay  $383,600,000 
more  for  its  raw  cotton  used  in  1061  than 
the  same  cotton  would  have  cost  the  indus- 
try's oversea  competitors.  Even  closer 
home,  the  added  cost  to  North  Carolina  mlUs 
last  year  was  $113,914,407. 

The  reason  for  this  monstrously  unfair 
situation  lies  entangled  in  what  appeared, 
at  one  time,  to  be  a  necessary  subsidization 
of  the  price  difference  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  cotton.  But  In  the  process  the 
U.S.  cotton  manufacturing  lnd\istry  got 
kicked  In  the  pants.  And  heaped  on  top  of 
that,  foreign  textile  manufacturers,  using 
their  cotton  price  advantage  and  cheap  labor, 
began  to  flood  the  U.S.  economy  with  cheap 
textile  goods. 

More  than  a  year  ago  President  Kennedy, 
acknowledging  the  Inequity,  directed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  recommend 
action  to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cotton  price 
advantage  afforded  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recommended 
an  Import  fee  on  the  cotton  content  of  Im- 
ported textiles  equal  to  the  export  subsidy 
on  raw  cotton. 

But  somehow  the  VS.  Tariff  Commission 
has  never  gotten  around  to  Issuing  such  an 
order,  even  though  In  such  cases  it  xisually 
acts  promptly.  This  led  some  observers  to 
believe  that  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
holding  up  on  the  order  until  It  got  Its  trade 
revision  bill  through  the  Congress. 


Now  that  bill  is  well  on  its  way,  and  the 
UJ3.  Tariff  Commission  has  no  excuses.    The 
inequity  has  been  prolonged  enough  already, 
and  even  If  there  were  no  trade  bill  b 
Ing,  the  order  Is  fair  and  ought  to  be  Issued 


DR.  JOHN  D.  PORTERFIELD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fog  arty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  retirement  on  July  1  of  this  year 
of  one  of  our  distinguished  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

This  man  is  Dr.  John  D.  Porterfield, 
Deputy  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  who  Is  leaving  after  near- 
ly 23  years  of  outstanding  service  to  this 
Nation. 

Born  in  Chicago,  111.,  Dr.  Porterfield  Is 
the  fifth  generation  of  physicians  In  the 
Porterfield  family.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Campion  Preparatory  School,  Prairie  de 
Chlen,  Wis.,  of  Notre  Dame  University, 
Rush  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 
He  served  his  medical  Internship  at  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  In  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Porterfield  was  commissioned  in 
the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  September  1939.  During  his 
service  career,  he  made  a  number  of 
contributions  to  Public  Health  Service 
programs  In  mental  health,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, venereal  disease  control,  and  re- 
search grants  administration. 

In  1947,  he  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  become  director  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Health.  He  left  that  post 
In  1954  to  become  director  of  mental 
hygiene  and  correction.  He  was  re- 
called to  active  duty  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  October  1956.  as  assistant  to 
the  Surgeon  General  for  program 
planning,  development,  and  evaluation, 
and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  on  March  5,  1957.  He 
became  Deputy  Surgeon  General  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  same  year. 

A  fellow  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  Dr.  Porterfield  is 
past  president  of  the  American  College 
of  Preventive  Medicine  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine.  For  several  years,  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
association's  health  officers'  section,  of 
the  mental  health  section,  and  of  the 
editorial  board.  He  was  the  associa- 
tion's first  representative  on  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health. 

Dr.  Porterfield  also  Is  a  consultant  to 
the  Committee  on  Medical  Facilities  of 
the  American  Medical  Association's 
Council  on  Medical  Services.  In 
1956-57,  he  was  president  of  the  Middle 
States  Public  Health  Association,  and 
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has  served  as  secretary  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  State  and 
rerritorial  Health  Officers. 

Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  service  career, 
has  exhibited  the  scientific  statesman- 
ship and  leadership  that  typify  our  pub- 
lic health  commissioned  officers.  His  ac- 
complishments over  the  years  have 
reflected  in  the  finest  way  the  sichieve- 
ments  of  our  Public  Health  Service.  The 
American  people  may  well  be  proud  and 
grateful  for  the  dedication  and  devotion 
this  man  has  shown. 

Dr.  Porterfield  will  begin  a  new  career 
soon  as  statewide  Coordinator  of 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  As  adviser  to  the 
president  of  the  university  he  will  be 
deeply  involved  in  the  development  of 
proposed  new  medical  schools,  an  ac- 
tivity to  which  I  am  confident  he  will 
make  significant  contributions. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  I 
would  like  to  thank  him  for  his  splendid 
services  and  wish  him  every  success  in 
the  future. 


DR.  THEODORE  J.  BAUER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  retirement  on  July  1  of  this  year  of 
one  of  our  distinguished  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

This  man  is  Dr.  Theodore  J.  Bauer. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  who  is  leav- 
ing after  nearly  29  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  this  Nation. 

A  leader  in  the  field  of  public  health 
administiation.  Dr.  Bauer  is  widely 
known  for  his  contributions  in  the  ar«a 
of  communicable  disease  control,  public 
health  laboratory  methods,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  services  and  methods 
of  care  for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

In  the  latter  field  he  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  planning  and  research  that 
led  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Community  Health  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1961.  which  gives  special  at- 
tention to  the  chronically  ill  and  aged, 
and  he  directed  the  intensive  efforts  that 
have  gone  into  implementing  this  new 
legislation  during  the  past  year. 

A  native  of  Iowa  City.  Iowa,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Dr.  Bauer  came  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  1933.  After 
service  and  training  in  several  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  he  served  for 
3  years  as  the  venereal  disease  con- 
sultant for  11  Western  States  and  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

He  was  later  the  venereal  disease  con- 
trol officer  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a  year, 
and  then  served  5  years  as  the  wartime 
venereal  disease  control  officer  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  the  medical  officer 
in  charge  of  Chicago's  intensive  treat- 
ment center  for  venereal  disease. 


In  1948  Dr.  Bauer  became  Chief  of  the 
Service's  Venereal  Disease  Division  in 
Washington,  and  5  years  later  was  made 
Chief  of  the  Commimicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Dr.  Bauer  received  the  Distinguished 
Achievement  Award  of  the  American 
Venereal  Disease  Association  in  1953  for 
19  years  of  activity  in  this  field. 

Previously  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  World  Health  Organization's  Expert 
Committee  on  Venereal  Disease  Infec- 
tions and  Trepanematoses  and  on  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  WHO  on  health 
laboratory  methods. 

During  his  career.  Dr.  Bauer  has  been 
a  special  lecturer  on  venereal  disease  con- 
trol at  the  Georgetown  University  School 
of  Medicine,  associate  professor  of  bac- 
teriology and  immunology  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity, and  visiting  faculty  member  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

In  addition  to  writing  numerous  pro- 
fessional articles  and  publications.  Dr. 
Bauer  has  served  as  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Venereal  Disease  Information  and  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Syphilis.  Gonorrhea,  and  Other 
Venereal  Diseases. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing council  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  for  the  pwist  2  years, 
and  chairman  of  the  association's  evalu- 
ation and  standards  committee  and  a 
member  of  the  technical  development 
board. 

In  1956  Dr.  Bauer  was  named  as  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General  of  the  Service  and 
returned  to  Washington  as  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  State  Services.  In 
1960  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
post.  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

He  is  a  diplomate  of  the  American 
Board  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Pub- 
lic Health,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Venereal  Disease  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Bauer's  fame  as  an  authority  on 
the  control  of  venereal  disease  is  JusUy 
merited.  Throughout  his  career  he  has 
served  with  distinction  in  many  impor- 
tant posts  where  his  experience  and 
dedication  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  success  and  advancement 
of  community  and  nrtional  programs  in 
public  health.  The  respect  and  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  scientific  col- 
leagues and  fellow  workers  in  the  health 
sciences  are  well  known. 

I  would  like  to  hope  that  Dr.  Bauer's 
distinguished  career  is  not  really  ended, 
because  his  professional  skills  and  ad- 
ministrative experience  are  in  great 
demand  today.  On  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  I  want  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  outstanding  service  and 
wish  him  every  success  in  whatever  new 
career  he  may  follow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  REVISION  IN  TAX 
TREATMENT  OF  DEPRECIATION 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hoiise  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  announce  an  administrative  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  treatment  of  deprecia- 
tion. This  announcement  comes  after 
an  intensive  review  of  the  problem  by 
the  Treasury  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  it  marks  a  significant 
change  in  depreciation  procedures. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  feel  that  I  should  alert 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  intense  interest  in  this 
entire  matter.  I  am  certain  you  will 
find  that  many  of  your  constituents  will 
be  watching  this  new  development  very 
closely.  For  this  reason,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  at  this 
point,  the  new  "Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Revenue  Procedure."  "Depreciation 
Guidelines  and  Rules,"  and  statements 
describing  the  procedure  issued  by  the 
President,  Secretary  Dillon,  and  Com- 
missioner Caplin. 

I  am  advised  that  these  new  guide- 
lines will  be  published  in  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Publication  No.  456,  July  1962,  which 
will  be  available  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxmients,  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  certain  extraneous 
material  which  will  include  the  new 
"Internal  Revenue  Service  Procedures," 
"Depreciation  Guidelines  and  Rules," 
and  statements  describing  the  procedure 
issued  by  the  President.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon, and  Commissioner  Caplin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Statbmsnt  or  tks  Puudknt 

The  TrvMury  hu  todiky  compltted  Its 
work  oa  tht  nrtt  Kdinlnl«tr»Uv«  mod«rntn- 
tion  of  F«dtr«l  tax  depr«cl«Uon  whtdulM 
Knd  procedUFM  In  th«  80  yvar*  tine*  th« 
present  guideline*  were  luued.  The  new 
schedules,  which  will  go  Into  effect  ImmedU 
«tely.  will  automatically  permit  more  rapid 
and  more  realistic  depreciation  than  Is  pres- 
ently taken  on  70  to  80  percent  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  now  used  by  Ameri- 
can businessmen  and  farmers.  The  tax  cut 
these  changes  will  make  possible — the  net 
reduction  In  tax  liabilities— will  reach  $1>/^ 
billion  in  the  first  year. 

Although  the  executive  branch  has  long 
been  authorized  by  statute  to  allow  reason- 
able deductions  for  depreciation  based  on 
obsolescence  as  well  as  wear  and  tear,  the 
Internal  Revenue's  Bulletin  P  has  never  been 
changed  since  Its  publication  In  1942,  despite 
the  vast  and  apparent  changes  in  the  rate 
at  which  modern  machinery  in  a  new  age  of 
technology  can  become  obsolescent  and  re- 
quire replacement.  As  a  result,  American 
businessmen  have  been  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  to  expand  and  modernize  their  plants, 
to  lay  aside  funds  for  reinvestment  and  to 
compete  with  the  efficient,  modern  plants 
of  other  industrial  nations. 

The  more  realistic  view  of  an  asset's  de- 
preciable life,  as  contained  In  today's  new 
guidelines,  suggests  schedules  which  average 
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(for  manufacturing  Industry)  32  percent  lesa 
than  those  which  hate  been  covered  in  Bul- 
letin P  since  1943 — and  21  percent  lees  even 
than  thoae  c\uT«ntly  In  Mat  by  manufac- 
turers covered  In  Um  Treaaxuy  deiM-eclatloa 

survey.  I ' 

In  addition  to  tb«M  new  schedulea,  the 
new  rules  Issued  today  give  our  buslnesamen 
much  greater  freedom  and  flexibility  In  de- 
termining for  themselves  the  rate  at  which 
their  equipment  is  to  be  written  off  for  tax 
purposes.  Hereafter,  that  rate  wlU  not  be 
questioned  so  long  as  it  la  consistent  with 
actual  practice  In  retiring  and  replacing  ma- 
chines. By  encouragng  American  business 
to  replace  Its  machinery  more  rapidly,  we 
hoj)e  to  make  American  products  more  cost- 
compeUtlve,  to  step  up  our  rate  of  recovery 
and  growth  and  to  provide  expanded  Job  op- 
portunities for  aU  American  workers. 

Business  spokesmen  who  have  long  urged 
this  step  estimate  that  the  stimulus  to  new 
investment  wUl  be  far  greater— perhaps  as 
much  as  four  times  greater — than  the  $1.5 
billion  made  available.  In  any  event,  It  Is 
clear  that  at  least  an  equal  amount  will  go 
into  new  income -producing  investment  and 
eventually  return  to  the  Government  In  tax 
revenues  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Initial  cost*. 

This  U  a  permanent  change  In  the  light 
of  technoloijlcal  advance.  Until  these  long- 
standing ard  outmoded  handicaps  to  mod- 
ernization were  removed,  it  was  difflcult  for 
American  business  to  achieve  Its  maximum 
productlvltj — and  the  highest  possible  pro- 
ductivity is  \irgently  needed  today  to  keep 
our  costs  and  prices  competitive  with  those 
of  other  na'lons.  and  to  expand  our  economy 
fast  enough  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  who  want 
them. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  solution.  In  ad- 
dition to  modern  and  realistic  depreciable 
lives,  most  major  industrialized  nations  pro- 
vide a  special  tax  incentive  for  Investment. 
The  Investment  credit  contained  in  the 
pending  ta.x  bill  is  needed  to  put  American 
producers  c>n  a  comparable  tax  footing  with 
their  foreiim  competitors,  to  increase  our 
sliare  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets, and  t:3us  protect  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national piiyments  and  gold  reserves. 

The  reform  announced  today  has  been  car- 
ried out  as  quickly  u  posslbls,  and  goes  as 
far  as  it  Xa  administratively  possible  to  go 
to  meet  the  Investment  needs  of  American 
business,  I  am  hnpefxjl  that  the  Congress 
will  do  lU  part  by  enacting  the  Investment 
credit,  j  j 

STATtMtNT  BT  RON.  DoUOLAt  DnXON,  SWM- 
TAST  or  tHI  TBBASRlaT.  ON  TNI  laSVANCI  OT 
THE  NKW  "DaV«KUTION  OvmCUNSS  ANB 
RuUtB" 

The  new  guldfllnes  »nd  procedures  for 
determining  depreciation  on  machinery  and 
equipment  used  by  all  American  business 
constitute  »  fundamental  reform  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  depreciation  that  will  provide 
a  major  stimulus  to  our  continued  economic 
growth. 

This  reform  culminates  a  jrear  of  Intensive 
study  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
with  coope-ation  and  assistance  every  step 
of  the  way  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
substanUal  help  from  other  Government 
agencies,  and  advice  from  countless  busi- 
nessmen, their  lawyers,  engineers,  and 
accountants. 

Successfia  completion  of  the  job  required 
us  to  examine  the  depreciation  practices, 
present  and  prospective  rates  of  economic 
obsolescence  and  the  pace  of  technological 
change  In  American  Indiistry  and  In  Industry 
abroad.  Tlxis  enormous  task  has  been  com- 
pleted with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 

The  reform  we  have  achieved  ftilly  meets — 
while  in  no  way  exceeding — the  require- 
ment of  existing  law  that  reasonable  allow- 
ances be  given  for  depredation. 


Depreciation  has  been  a  major  problem  of 
n.S.  tax  policy  for  decades.  As  a  deduction 
used  in  determining  the  taxable  Income  of  a 
business,  it  dlrecUy  affects  the  rate  of  re- 
covery of  invested  capital.  For  that  reason, 
it  plays  a  vital  role  In  business  investment 
decUkjns — a  major  factor  in  determining  a 
nation's  rate  of  economic  growth.  Paster 
economic  growth  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  re- 
duce unemployment  and  provide  Jobs  for 
the  millions  of  workers  coming  Into  the  labor 
force.  Equally  Important,  the  investment 
level  Is  closely  related  to  productivity,  hence 
plays  an  important  part  In  determining  the 
competitive  position  of  UJ3.  producers  in 
world  markets.  We  must  be  competitive  If 
we  are  to  reduce  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  stem  the  drain  on  our  gold  stocks. 
Depreciation  rates  are,  therefore,  Important 
not  only  to  the  welfare  of  business,  but  to 
the  welfare  of  every  American  citizen. 

Our  depreciation  practices  have  not  been 
realistic  for  a  great  many  years.  Based  es- 
sentially on  taxpayers'  past  replacement 
practices,  they  have  Inadequately  reflected 
the  fast-moving  pace  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological change. 

The  new  depreciation  guidelines  correct 
this  fundamental  flaw  and  the  new  rules  for 
ai^llcatlon  of  the  guidelines  recognize  that 
economic  obsolescence  is  a  continuing  factor 
in  business  life  which  our  tax  administra- 
tion must  take  fully  into  account.  The  rate 
of  depreciation  permitted  under  the  rules 
will  not  be  tied  to  past  history — It  Is  tied 
to  concurrent  adoption  of  replacement  prac- 
tices consistent  with  the  lives  which  are 
claimed  for  tax  purposes. 

The  guidelines  will  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come outdated,  as  was  the  case  for  so  long 
with  Bulletin  P,  which  the  new  guidelines 
replace.  Ovur  revision  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  rules  recognizes  that  depreciation 
reform  Is  not  something  that,  once  accom- 
plished. Is  valid  for  all  time.  It  reflects  an 
administrative  policy  dedicated  to  a  con- 
tinuing review  and  up-dating  of  deprecia- 
tion standards  and  procedures  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. The  experience  under  the  new 
guideline  lives,  industry  and  asset  classifl- 
catlons,  and  administrative  procedures,  will 
be  watched  carefully  with  a  view  to  possible 
corrsotlona  and  improvements.  Periodic  re- 
exanilaattOB  and  revision  will  be  essential  to 
maintain  tax  depreciation  treatment  which 
Is  In  keeping  with  modem  induitrUl  prao> 

UOM. 

Tlita  depreciation  revision  wlU  bring  mean- 
ingtul  and  lasting  benefits  to  all  of  Amert- 
can  business,  agriculture,  and  mining, 

Tht  new  guideline  lives  average  sa  percent 
shorter  than  those  established  In  Bulletin 
P.  More  significantly,  they  are — as  our 
Treasury  depreciation  survey  showed — IS 
percent  shorter  than  the  lives  in  actual  use 
by  1,100  large  corporations  which  hold  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  depreciable  assets  In  manu- 
facturing. 

In  actual  practice,  we  anticipate  that 
these  same  companies  will  be  able  to  take 
faster  depreciation  than  that  provided  In 
the  new  guidelines.  As  a  result,  the  de- 
preciable lives  they  will  actually  use  are 
expected  to  be  21  percent  shorter  than  those 
in  use  now. 

More  rapid  depreciation  than  presently 
taken  will  be  Immediately  allowed  under  the 
new  guidelines  on  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
assets  in  use  by  American  business  today. 

For  all  of  our  12  million  corporate  and 
noncorporate  businesses,  we  estimate  that 
the  potential  Increase  in  annual  depreciation 
charges  under  the  new  guidelines  will 
amount  to  17  percent,  or  a  total  of  $4.7 
billion.  In  the  first  jrear.  Because  some  busi- 
nesses operate  at  a  loss,  and  others  may  not 
choose  to  make  Immediate  full  use  of  the 
new  guidelines,  we  estimate  that  the  addi- 


tional depreciation  claimed  on  taxable  re- 
turns in  the  first  year  will  be  $3.4  billion. 
In  contrast,  the  increased  annual  deprecia- 
tion charges  resulting  from  enactment  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  1954  had — after 
7  years — reached  only  $2.6  billion  by  last 
year. 

The  $3.4  biUion  potential  increase  in  de- 
preciation charges  will  mean  a  reduction  In 
business  tax  liabilities.  In  the  first  year,  of 
$1.5  billion.  But  this  Is  a  gross  figure.  A 
very  substantial  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  sum 
wUl  be  recouped  promptly  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  higher  depreciation  charges  Increase 
the  flow  of  cash  to  corporations  and  this 
money  finds  Its  way  directly  into  new  In- 
vestment, thus  creating  jobs  and  taxable  In- 
ccxne  tat  business  and  individuals. 

The  potential  $4.7  billion  in  increased  de- 
preciation charges  for  btislness  Is  also  Inter- 
esting when  viewed  in  another  light — 
namely,  the  extent  to  which  it  closes  the  so- 
called  "depreciation  gap."  This  "gap"  was 
caused  by  the  inflation  of  years  past  which 
meant  that  business  had  to  replace  its 
machinery  and  equipment  at  ever-rising 
cost.  whUe  the  cash  It  retained  through  de- 
preciation was  based  on  the  cost  of  its  out- 
worn assets.  The  gap  is  obviously  hard  to 
measure,  but  such  lmp>ortant  business  organ- 
izations as  the  Machinery  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts Institute  have  placed  it  at  $5  to  $8 
billion  a  year. 

Our  new  depreciation  guidelines  are  not 
based  on  any  estimate  of  the  effects  of  in- 
flation on  replacement  costs — nor  could  they 
be  under  existing  law.  even  if  we  thought 
such  a  policy  desirable.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
otir  depreciation  reform  standing  alone,  goes 
much  of  the  way  toward  closing  the  so-called 
depreciation  gap.  Coupled  with  the  invest- 
ment credit,  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  the  reform  will  close 
the  gup  entirely,  because  the  depreciation 
equivalent  of   the  credit  Is  $2.9   billion. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  why 
enactment  of  the  credit  is  essential.  De- 
preciation reform,  important  as  It  Is,  will  not 
put  American  business  on  a  comparable  foot- 
ing with  Its  foreign  competitors  so  far  as 
tax  treatment  of  investment  is  concerned. 

The  percentage  of  first-year  cost  recovery 
on  Investment  In  the  UiUted  States  Is  now 
only  a  little  more  than  13  percent.  Because 
of  special  tax  Incentives  for  new  Investment 
granted  by  our  nine  friendly  major  Industrial 
competitor  nations,  ths  average  Arst<year 
recovery  in  those  countriss  Is  89  psrosnt-^ 
mor«  than  twio*  our  ourrtnt  flfurt.  With 
this  new  ntlaloa,  oxtf  psrosntags  wU)  rlas  to 
le.T  p*Mro«at->but  ■tin  far  short  of  tquallty. 
If,  however,  w«  coupls  the  proposed  7>per- 
cent  tnttstmtnt  credit  with  tht  dtprtoiatlon 
rtvislon.  this  plcturt  will  chatvgt  sharply. 
Our  average  percentage  ftrst-ytar  cost  rt> 
covery  would  then  climb  to  S0.7  percent- 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  nine  other  na- 
tions and  above  ths  actual  cost  recovery  al- 
lowed In  all  but  two.  Japan  and  the  XTnlted 
Kingdom. 

Thar,  Is  why  we  recommended  the  credit— 
because  we  believe  it  imperative  to  give 
American  producers  every  legitimate  assist- 
ance in  meeting  foreign  competition.  The 
administration  has  done  Its  part  with  the 
completion  of  this  depreciation  reform.  Fur- 
ther action  must  come  from  the  Congress, 
and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  take 
favorable  action  on  the  Investment  credit. 

Statement  by  Mobtimek  M.  Caplin,  Commis- 
MissioNEs  of  Internal  RxvENin,  ik  Con- 
Nxeiioif  With  the  Release  or  new  "Db- 
PEECiATioN  Guidelines  and  Rttles" 

The  new  depreciation  guidelines  and  rales 
released  today  constitute  one  of  the  most 
slgnlfloant  revenue  documents  ever  Issued. 
For  some  time,  technological  improvements 
and  other  factors  directly  affecting  the  lives 
of  many  assets  had  created  difficulties  for 
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both  taxpayers  and  tax  agents  in  considering 
depreciation. 

The  new  guidelines  give  more  liberal  lives 
and  meet  the  \irgent  need  for  an  objective 
approach  to  depreciation,  and  should  also 
eliminate  many  administrative  problems. 
They  have  been  designed  to  give  taxpayers 
and  tax  agents  a  new  concept  consistent  with 
our  present  law  and  regulations,  and  to 
translate  into  action  our  forward-looking 
objectives. 

Release  of  the  new  rules  and  guidelines  on 
depreciation  Is  the  first  step.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  planning  a  series  of  train- 
ing programs  to  familiarize  tax  agents  with 
this  new  tool  for  computing  and  testing  de- 
preciation. At  a  later  date  it  is  expected 
that  seminars  will  be  held  for  representatives 
of  industry  in  our  regional  and  district  of- 
fices. 

Our  policy  of  encouraging  vqluntary  com- 
pliance through  reasonable  administration 
of  the  tax  laws  requires  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  both  taxpayers  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  The  new  deprecia- 
tion procedure,  effective  for  income  tax 
returns  due  to  be  filed  on  or  after  July  12, 
1962,  is  part  of  this  apprpach  and  two-way 
cooperation  will  assure  its  success. 


Treasxjky    Department    Press    Release — De- 
preciation Guidelines  and  Rules 

The  Treasury  today  made  public  ERS  Rev- 
enue Procedure  62-21,  embodying  a  basic 
reform  in  the  standards  and  procedures  used 
for  the  determination  of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  fundamental  concept  underlying  the 
new  procedure  Is  that  the  depreciation 
claimed  by  a  taxpayer  will  not  be  disturbed 
If  there  is  an  overall  consistency  between  the 
depreciation  schedule  he  uses  and  his  actual 
practice  in  retiring  and  replacing  his  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Demonstration  of 
this  overall  consistency  will  be  based  upon 
broad  classes  of  assets.  Guidelines  are  estab- 
lished for  each  of  these  classes — in  all  cases 
shorter  than  those  previously  suggested  for 
the  guideline  class  as  a  whole — to  assist  in 
the  determination  of  appropriate  depreciable 
lives. 

A  central  objective  of  the  new  procedure  is 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  depreciable  lives 
even  shorter  than  those  set  forth  in  the 
new  guidelines — and  shorter  than  those  cur- 
rently in  use,  even  where  current  usage  is 
already  below  the  guidelines — provided  only 
that  certain  standards  are  met  and  that 
subsequent  replacement  practices  are  reason- 
ably cqnslstent  with  the  tax  lives  claimed. 

The  procedure  becomes  effective  immedi- 
ately and  may  be  used  In  the  preparation 
of  any  tax  return  due  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. The  new  guideline  lives  and 
new  administrative  procedures  are  appli- 
cable to  all  depreciable  property,  including 
existing  assets  as  well  as  new  acquisitions. 

The  procedure,  while  replacing  the  Bulletin 
"F"  guidelines  for  depreciable  lives,  does  not 
supersede  existing  rules,  outstanding  ar- 
rangements or  established  procedures  for  de- 
termining depreciation  for  any  taxpayer  who 
wishes  to  continue  to  use  them. 

GUIDELINE  LIVES  BASED  ON  BROAD  ASSET  CLASSES 

The  new,  shorter  guideline  lives  apply  to 
about  75  broad  classes  of  assets,  rather  than 
to  explicitly  detailed  Items  of  depreciable 
property.  In  most  cases,  a  single  Industry 
giildeline  class  will  cover  all  the  production 
machinery  and  equipment  typically  used  in 
the  industry.  Certain  assets  in  general  use 
by  all  industries,  such  as  automobiles  and 
trucks  and  office  machines  and  furniture,  are 
covered  by  guideline  classes  which  cut  across 
Industry  lines.  For  most  taxpayers,  three 
or  four  guidelines  will  encompass  all  of  their 
depreciable  assets. 

The  emphasis  in  this  broad  class  approach 
is  on  achieving  a  reasonable  overall  result  in 


measuring  depreciation  rather  than  a  need- 
less and  labored  item-by-ltem  accuracy. 

Example:  IRS"  Bulletin  F,  which  the  new 
guidelines  supersede  as  a  benchmark  for  the 
determination  of  appropriate  depreciable 
lives,  sets  forth: 

For  the  hotel  Industry — 18  separate  speci- 
fied lives  for  equipment  used  in  hotels, 
ranging  from  6  years  on  blankets  and  spreads 
to  20  years  for  fire  alarm  and  prevention 
equipment.  Hotel  equipment  is  now  en- 
compassed in  the  guideline  class  for  service 
industries,  set  at  10  years. 

For  ice  cream  producers — 111  item  lives 
ranging  from  4  years  for  ice  cream  cans  to  25 
years  for  cast  iron  flavoring  kettles.  Equip- 
ment used  by  ice  cream  manufacturers  is 
now  covered  in  the  guideline  class  for  food 
products,  at  12  years. 

For  soap  producers — 201  item  lives,  rang- 
ing from  4  years  for  fat  acid  pumps  to  30 
years  for  lathes  used  in  making  barrels. 
Soap  manufacturers  are  now  covered  by  the 
11 -year  guideline  for  all  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  the  chemical  and  allied 
Industries. 

THE    OBJECTIVE    RESERVE    RATIO    TEST 

In  many  situations  under  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 62-21,  the  use  of  an  objective  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  appropriateness  of 
the  depreciation  taken  comes  Into  play. 
This  standard  Is  the  reserve  ratio,  which 
is  computed  by  dividing  the  depreciation 
reserve  for  a  particular  class  of  assets  by  the 
original  cost  (or  other  basis)  of  these  assets. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  measures  the  rela- 
tionship between  tax  lives  and  replacement 
practice  on  a  comprehensive  basis  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  a  reasonable  overall 
result. 

Its  use  and  its  application  to  broad  classes 
of  assets  will  therefore  end  preoccupation 
with  determination  of  specific  item  lives, 
which  can  burden  both  taxpayers  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  without  neces- 
sarily achieving  meaningful  Improvement  In 
the  fairness  or  realism  of  depreciation 
allowances. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  may  be  used  by  the 
taxpayer  as  a  means  of  automatically  Justi- 
fying his  right  to  follow  the  depreciation 
practices  he  is  using.  It  will,  however,  be 
used  only  In  conjunction  with  established 
standards  as  a  basis  for  Imposing  longer 
lives  than  those  the  taxpayer  considers  ap- 
propriate. Where  the  reserve  ratio  test  is 
not  met.  the  taxpayer  will  always  be  allowed, 
as  at  present,  to  demonstrate  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  depreciation  claimed  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  embodied  In 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21  differs  significantly 
from  the  rough  rules  of  thumb  which  have 
in  the  past  sometimes  been  used.  The  ap- 
propriate ratios  set  forth  vary  according  to 
the  method  of  depreciation  employed,  the 
depreciable  lives  used  and  the  rate  of  growth 
of  a  taxpayer's  assets. 

While  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  more  care- 
fully designed  than  former  tests  based  on 
the  same  geiaeral  concept,  It  Is,  however, 
also  more  flexible.  It  takes  Into  account 
the  Inevitable  deviations  from  a  theoretical 


norm  by  providing  a  range  within  which  the 
reserve  ratio  may  vary  without  signaling  a 
possible  need  for  adjustment  of  tax  lives. 

An  important  feature  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  is  the  latitude  it  allows  taxpayers  in 
the  determination  of  their  depreciable  lives, 
provided  they  meet  reasonable  standards. 
The  margin  of  tolerance  contained  In  the 
reserve  ratio  table  encompasses  rates  of 
replacement  as  much  as  20  percent  slower 
than  the  tax  life  used  but  only  10  percent 
faster.  Thus  the  reserve  ratio  will  more 
quickly  indicate  a  taxpayer's  right  to  faster 
depreciation  writeoffs  than  the  possibility 
that  longer  tax  lives  should  be  used. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  is  computed  as 
follows : 

1.  The  reserve  ratio  is  determined  by  di- 
viding the  depreciation  reserve  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  assets  by  the  original  cost 
or  other  basis  of  these  assets. 

2.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  guideline 
class  is  ascertained  by  first  computing  the 
ratio  of  assets  in  the  class  at  the  close  of 
the  current  year  to  the  assets  in  the  class 
at  the  close  of  a  "base  year" — where  possible, 
an  entire  replacement  cycle  earlier.  The 
taxpayer  can  then  read  his  rate  of  growth 
from  the  table  provided  In  the  procedure. 

3.  The  class  life  to  be  tested  Is  then  found. 

4.  The  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  Is  then 
compared  with  the  reserve  ratio  range 
selected  from  the  reserve  ratio  table  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  method  of  deprecia- 
tion being  used  for  the  assets  In  that  class, 
the  rate  of  growth  In  the  class  and  the  test 
life  for  that  class. 

Example:  Here  Is  an  example  of  how  a 
taxpayer  using  straight  linejdepfeclatlon  and 
a  10-year  class  life  would  compute — and  find 
that  he  met — the  reserve  ratio  test: 

Cost  of  assets  in  guideline  class. ..,.  $10,  000 

Depreciation  reserve $5,200 

Reserve  ratio  therefore  Is  (percent)  .  52 

Assets  one  replacement  cycle  earlier.  $8.  200 
Ratio    of     present    assets    to    base 

year  assets .  $1,219 

Rate     of     growth      (from      growth 

table)     (percent) a 

Test  life  used  (years) lo 

Appropriate  reserve  ratio  range 
(from  reserve  ratio  table)  (per- 
cent)   ". 44-56 

NEW  GUIDELINES  IMMEDIATELT  AVAILABLE 
TO  ALL  TAXPATI 


Any  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  use  the  new 
guideline  lives — or  a  life  longer  than  the 
guidelines — may  do  so  initially  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  without  question  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  He  may.  If  he  wishes,  shift  to  the 
use  of  the  guideline  classes  and  lives  and 
depreciate  all  the  assets  in  each  class  at  a 
single  rate,  which  in  a  majority  of  cases 
will  be  siiorter  than  the  rate  he  has  been 
using.  Or  he  may  rearrange  the  Individual 
lives  used  In  his  Item  accounts  or  his  multi- 
ple-asset accounts,  to  reach  an  average  equal 
to  the  guideline. 

Example:  A  taxpayer  with  three  assets 
comprising  a  guideline  class  is  presently 
depreciating  them  at  straight  line  as  follows: 


Cost  (or 
basis) 

Life  used 

Depreciation 

rate  (fKrcent 

IxT  year) 

Straiitht 

line  (Ipprc- 

flat  inn 

taken 

Machine  A 

$12,000 
10,000. 
20,000 

12  years 

Syears 

ao  years 

8^i  jiercent 

$1,000 

1    ^mi\ 

Machine  B 

Machine  C 

Total 

42,000 

3,2S0 

. 

The  depreciation  the  taxpayer  is  presently     age    depreciable    life    for    the    three    assets 
taking,  item  by  item,  equals  a  weighted  aver-      ($42,000  divided  by  $3^250)  of  12.8  years. 


Suppose  the  guideline  has  been  set  at  10 
years. 

He  may  shift  to  the  class  approach  and 
the  guideline  life  IttunedUitely  and  without 


Machine  A.. 
Machine  B. 
Machine  C. 

Total. 


MOVEME?rr     TO     CttDKLINX     X^MQUXSTIONKD 
rO$    3    TEAS8 

Use  of  the  guldalines,  automatically  al- 
lowed to  all  taxpayers  at  the  outset,  will 
continue  to  be  accepted  after  the  end  of  the 
3 -year  transitional  period  unless  there  are 
clear  indications  that  the  taxpayer's  replace- 
ment practices  do  not  conform  with  the 
depreciation  claimed  and  are  not  even  show- 
ing a  trend  In  that  direction. 

Taxpayers  who  have.  In  the  past,  been 
following  replacement  practices  consistent 
with  the  '^ax  lives  previously  used  and  who 
continue  t,o  follow  practices  consistent  with 
the  new  lives  claimed  will  automatically 
meet  the  reserve  ratio  test.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
use  the  tax  lives  at  least  as  short  as  the 
guidelines. 

In  thoeo  exceptional  situations  where  the 
taxpayer's  depreciation  reserve  is  Initially 
above  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range 
for  the  guideline  life  or  rises  above  that 
range  during  the  first  8  years,  he  will 
nevertheli-ss  be  allowed  to  continue  to  use 
a  life  at  east  as' short  as  the  guideline  for 
a  3-year  transition  period. 

The  new  lives  may  be  questioned  begin- 
ning in  the  fourth  year  only  If  the  use  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test  shows  that  the  tax- 
payer is  not.  In  fact,  moving  toward  a  re- 
placement practice  consistent  with  the  class 
life  used  for  talc  purposes.  Movement 
toward  a  consistent  retirement  and  replace- 
ment pati^rn  will  be  considered  to  be  dem- 
onstrated If  the  amount  by  which  the 
taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  exceeds  the  appro- 
priate rar  ge  is  lower  than  in  any  one  of  the 
3  precediag  years.  If  a  taxpayer  with  an 
Initially  excessive  reserve  meets  this  test 
In  the  fourth  year  and  does  so  continuously 
each  year  thereafter,  he  will  be  permitted  a 
period  of  years  equal  to  the  guideline  life  to 
reach  the  upper  limit  of  the  appropriate  re- 
serve ratio  range.  For  example.  If  a  taxpayer 
Is  using  a  12-year  guideline  life,  he  would 
be  allowed  a  period  of  12  years,  beginning 
with  the  first  year  under  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21,  to  reduce  his  reserve  ratio  to  within 
the  range. 

USE    OF    LIVES    BHOBTKR    THAN    CUIDELJNES 
PStMITTEO 

The  guideline  lUes  will  not  be  treated  as 
mlnimums.  Shorter  lives  which  have  al- 
ready been  esUbllahed  or  which  may  in  the 
future  be  Justified  as  reflecting  the  tax- 
payer's existing  or  Intended  replacement 
practices  will  be  permitted. 

Revenue  Procedure  63-21  wUl  not  disturb 
the  continued  use  of  below-guldellne  lives 
which  a  taxpayer  has  already  demonstrated 
to  be  realistic. 

In  addition,  the  procedure  sets  forth 
standard*,  under  which  taxpayers,  including 
those  previously  using  lives  below  the  guide- 
lines, may  establish  stUl  shorter  tax  lives 
concurrent  with  the  adoption  of  more  pro- 
grefclve  replacement  and  modernization 
practices. 

A  taxpayer  who  has  previously  used  lives 
shorter   than   the   guidelines   wlU   be   per- 


challenge,  thus  taking  an  annual  deprecia- 
tion deduction  of  $4,200. 

Or  he  may  change  his  item  lives  to  achieve 
a  10-year  weighted  average  life.  One  such 
shift  might  be  as  follows: 


Cost  (or 
basis) 


(ROOD 
10,000 
20.000 


42,000 


Life  used 


8  years.. 
8  years.. 
14  years. 


Depreciation 

rate  (percent 

per  year) 


12]A  percent 

12^  percent 

VAo  percent... 


Straight 
line  depre- 
ciation 
taken 


ll.SOO 
1.2S0 
1,428 


4,178 


mltted  automatically  to  continue  to  uae 
these  shorter  lives  If — 

1.  He  has  previously  demonstrated  his 
right  to  such  shorter  lives,  or 

a.  He  has  used  these  lives  for  at  least 
one-half  of  a  replacement  cycle  and  his 
.reserve  ratio  falls  within  the  appropriate 
range. 

It  is  necessary  that  lives  be  in  use  for 
one-half  a  replacement  cycle  before  the 
taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  may  be  used  as  auto- 
matic Justification  for  below-guldellne  lives 
because  the  reserve  ratio  will  not  reliably 
Indicate  whether  shorter  lives  are  Justified 
when  the  life  used  has  only  recently  been 
adopted. 

A  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  move  for  the 
first  time  to  a  below-guldellne  life  or  to 
reduce  further  an  already  below-guldellne 
life  win  be  allowed  to  do  so  automatically 
if— 

1.  His  reserve  ratio  for  the  preceding  tax- 
able year  is  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  ap- 
propriate reserve  ratio  range;  and 

2.  He  has  been  using  the  life  which  he 
now  wishes  to  reduce  for  at  least  one-half  a 
full  replacement  cycle;  and 

3.  The  new  life  to  which  he  wishes  to 
move  is  no  lower  than  the  life  which  can 
be  Justified  by  the  use  of  an  adjustment 
table  which  is  provided  as  part  of  the  new 
procedure. 

Example:  A  taxpayer  has  been  using  a  16- 
year  class  life,  and  has  been  using  it  for 
at  least  8  years.  lie  can  automatically  shift 
to  a  shorter  life  in  the  following  situation: 

Method  of  depreciation :  Straight  line 

,    Cost  of  assets  in  the  guideline 

class _ -  $10,000 

Depreciation  reserve $4,200 

Reserve  ratio  therefore  Is  (per- 
cent)     42 

Rate  of  growth  (percent) 2 

Life  being  tested  (years) 16 

Appropriate  reserve  ratio  range 
(from     reserve     ratio     table) 

(percent)    43-66 

Life  to  which  he  may  drop  (from 

adjustment  table)    (years)..-  13.5 

Taxpayers  who  do  not  meet  the  prescribed 
tests  for  automatic  use  of  lives  shorter  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  guidelines,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  have  used  them  previ- 
ously, may  In  all  cases  demonstrate  their 
entitlement  to  such  shorter  lives  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  clrcvmistances. 

Relevant  facts  and  circumstances  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  demonstration  that: 

1.  The  taxpayer  (if  other  than  a  regu- 
lated public  utility)  Is  using  the  same  de- 
preciable life  on  his  books  as  the  one  he 
is  claiming  for  tax  purposes. 

2.  The  taxpayer  actually  Intends  to  follow 
a  more  rapid  replacement  practice. 

3.  The  taxpayer  has  previously  followed 
replacement  practices  consistent  with  the 
depreciation  allowances  previovisly  claimed. 

4.  The  taxpayer  makes  abnormally  inten- 
sive use  of  his  assets. 


6.  A  number  of  the  assets  In  a  guideline 
class  were  not  new  when  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer. 

6.  The  guUdeline  class  contains,  for  the 
particular  taxpayer,  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of   relatively   short-lived   assets. 

7.  Extraordinary  obsolescence  affects  the 
particular  taxpayer. 

The  3 -year  transition  rule,  which  gives 
the  taxpayer  an  Interval  of  time  following 
the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21  to  bring  his  replacement  practices  Into 
conformity  with  his  tax  depreciation  claimed, 
will  apply  to  those  who  move  below  the 
guidelines  as  well  as  those  who  shift  to  a 
class  life  at  or  above  the  guidelines. 

Following  expiration  of  the  transition 
rule,  the  reserve  ratio  test  will  provide  to 
all  tfixpayers  a  continual  means  of  demon- 
strating that  the  tax  lives  being  used  corre- 
spond with  replacement  practices. 

AMOUNT    or    XTPWARD    ADJUSTMENT    SPECHTED 

Wtiere  the  depreciation  claimed  by  the  tax- 
payer proves  to  be  significantly  out  of  line 
and  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  reserve  ratio 
test  or  by  a  showing  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances, adjustments  will  be  called  for. 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21  provides  tables 
which  will  indicate  how  much  adjustment 
is  appropriate,  but  in  no  case  will  depre- 
ciable lives  be  lengthened  beyond  the  short- 
est which  c{m  be  Justified  by  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances.  Penalty  rates,  which 
have  in  the  past  been  iised  in  an  attempt 
to  correct  past  errors  over  a  short  period 
of  time,  will  no  longer  be  imposed.  Lives 
will  be  lengthened  merely  to  correspond  with 
actual  replacement  practice. 

In  most  cases,  the  life  for  the  guideline 
class  will  be  lengthened  in  accordance  with 
the  table  for  adjustment  of  depreciable 
lives,  which  is  part  of  Revenue  Procedure 
62-21. 

Example:  A  taxpayer  who  has  been  using 
a  12 -year  class  life  and  who  is  unable  to 
demonstrate  that  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  his  case  Justify  use  of  that  life 
would  have  the  life  lengthened  In  the  fol- 
lowing situation: 

Double 
declining 
Method  of  depreciation:  balance 

Cost  of  assets  In  guideline  class —  $10,  000 

Depreciation  reserve  for  class $6,500 

Reserve   ratio   therefore    Is    (p«r- 

.:ent) « 

Rate  of  growth  (percent) 4 

Lil'e  being  tested  (years) 13 

Appropriate  reserve  ratio  range 
(from  reserve  ratio  table)  (per- 
cent)  63-81 

Life  to  which  he  woxild  be  length- 
ened (from  adjustment  table) 
(years) 15 

Any  necessary  lengthening  of  depreciable 
lives  will  be  put  into  effect  no  earlier  than 
the  ftrst  year  In  which  the  reserve  ratio  test 
is  not  met  and  the  life  cannot  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  circumstances. 
The  lives  will  not  be  lengthened  for  any 
earlier  taxable  year. 

CXnSXLINES  NOT  BXTSOACTIVX 

This    procedure    will    be    effective    imme- 
diately  but  will   not   apply   to  depreciation^ 
allowances  for  taxable  years  for  which  re^  \ 
turns  were  due  to  be  filed  before  the  date 
of  publication  of  Re  venae  Procedure  62-21. 

Examination  of  the  depreciation  claimed 
for  earlier  taxable  years  will  be  mad^  under 
previously  established  procedures,  fhe  new 
guideline  lives  set  forth  in  the  procedure 
will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  that  these 
lives  were  the  appropriate  ones  in  previous 
yearti  for  a  taxpayer  who  did  not  follow  re- 
placement practices  consistent  with  the 
guidelines. 

A  taxpayer  may,  however,  In  certain  clr- 
cunuitances  resort  to  the  reserve  ratio  table 
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In  thla  proc«<ltire  to  demonstrate  that  hla 
replacement  practice  In  past  year*  eupporta 
the  life  claimed. 


Xuunple:  A  more  complete  and  realUtlc 
example  of  the  means  of  ■blftlng  prwast 
item  depreciation  accounts  to  the  new  guide- 


line lives  follows.  Zt  Includes  consideration 
of  salvage  value  and  the  tise  of  the  double 
declining  balance  method  of  depreciation: 


Cost  (or 

basis) 

Life  used 

Bttlvace 

8trat(ht 

line 
depreriv 

tlon 

Actual 
deprecia- 
tion 
taken 

Mot'lilne  A 

$10,000 

5,000 

«,000 

15,000 

10  yean 

8  yean 

30  yean 

13  yeen 

Straight  line 

$1,000 

10  percent  (times  basi.'  less  salvnjre) 

124  perrent  (times  basis  less  salvage) 

10  percent  (times  basis  less  reserve) 

13^4  percent  (times  basis  less  reserve) 

$0(K) 

900 
1.000 

$pnn 

MiicJilnc  B  „„„„„.„„ ...... 

do 

Double  declining  balance. . 

$1,000 

MN) 

Mmtiine  C 

Reserve  $1.628... 

437 

XfAchine  D 

do 

$2,000 

1,7X3 

Total          .    .             .        . 

36,000 

2.7W) 

3,570 

The  depreciation  this  taxpayer  Is  presently 
taking,  item  by  item,  equals  a  weighted 
average  class  life  of  13 V^  years  ($36.(X)0  di- 
vided by  •2,700). 

Suppose  the  guideline  for  the  class  which 
these  four  assets  comprise  has  been  set  at 
10  years.  The  total  depreciation  taken  at 
the  straight  line  rate,  which  is  used  for 
purposes  of  testing  and  comparison,  cannot 


therefore  exceed  $3,600  (the  10-percent 
straight  line  depreciation  rate  times  the 
total  basis) . 

This  taxpayer  has  the  following  alterna- 
tives : 

He  may  subgroup  the  items  in  the  class 
according  to  the  method  of  depreciation 
used  and  change  the  lives  to  achieve  a  10- 
year  weighted  average  life.  One  such  shift 
might  be  as  follows: 


Basis  less  salvage 

Life  used 

Straight  line 

depreciation 

rate 

Straight 

line  de- 

preeia- 

tioa 

Actual 
deprecia- 
tion 
taken 

Afochines  A  and  B .... 

$13,000 

7H  years 

12  years 

14jpercent 

6^  percent 

$1,820 
1,749 

$1,820 
3,  8V4 

Machines  C  and  D . . ... 

Basis,  $21,000.... 

Total 

3.500 

4,714 

Alternatively,  this  taxpayer  may  change  his  item  lives  to  achieve  a  10-year  weighted 
average  life.     One  shift  might  be  as  follows : 


Basis  less  salvage 

Life  used 

Straight  line 

depreciation 

rate 

Straight 
line  de- 
precia- 
tion 

Actual 
deprecia- 
tion 
taken 

Machhie  A 

$0,000 

10  years 

Syean 

15  years 

10  years 

10  percent 

20  percent 

6^  IK'rcpnt 

10  percent 

1900 

soo 

400 
1.500 

SOKt 

Machine  B 

$4,000  . 

Machine  C 

Basis  $6,000 

$15,000 

6«3 
2.000 

Machine  D 

Total 

3,000 

4.883 

Depreciation  Guidklimes  and  Rules 

This  volume  presents  new  guidelines  and 
rules  for  depreciation. 

The  Introduction  provides  the  business  ex- 
ecutive and  others  with  a  general  view  of  the 
new  procedure  and  the  manner  in  which  It 
is  to  be  used.  The  new  procedure,  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21,  consists  of  three  parts. 

Part  I  contains  the  new  "Guidelines  for 
Depreciation,"  which  set  forth  the  guide- 
line classes  and  lives. 

Parts  II  and  III,  intended  basically  for  vise 
by  accountants  and  lawyers,  include  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  and  illxistrative  re- 
serve ratio  and  adjustment  of  class  life  tables 
and  detailed  instructions  for  their  use. 

Following  part  III  a  group  of  questions 
and  answers  Is  presented  to  answer  some  spe- 
cific Inquiries  which  may  arise. 

INTRODUCTION 

Revenue  Procedure  62-21  provides  basic  re- 
forms in  the  guideline  lives  for  depreciation 
and  in  the  administration  of  depreciation 
for  tax  purposes.  It  sets  forth  simpler  stand- 
ards and  more  objective  rules  which  will  fa- 
cilitate adoption  of  rapid  equipment  re- 
placement practices  in  keeping  with  current 
and  prospective  economic  conditions. 

It  will  not.  however,  supersede  existing 
rules,  outstanding  arrangements,  or  estab- 
lished procedures  for  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  use  them. 

The  procedure  becomes  effective  immedi- 
ately and  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
any  tax  return  due  after  the  date  of  publi- 
cation.    The  new  giiideline  lives  and  new 


administrative  procedures  are  applicable  to 
all  depreciable  property,  including  existing 
assets  as  well  as  new  acquisitions. 

New  guideline  lives  for  machinery  and 
equipment  are  set  forth  which,  on  the  whole, 
average  30  to  40  percent  shorter  than  those 
previously  suggested  for  use  by  taxpayers. 
The  new  guidelines  will  automatically  permit 
more  rapid  depreciation  deductions  than 
those  presently  taken  on  70  to  80  percent  of 
the  machinery  and  equipment  used  by  Amer- 
ican business.  They  will  not  disturb  the 
depreciation  taken  on  the  remaining  20  to  30 
p>ercent  of  business  assets  on  which  depreci- 
ation Is  now  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  that 
provided  in  the  new  guidelines. 

A  central  objective  of  the  new  procedure 
Is  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  depreciable 
lives  even  shorter  than  those  set  forth  In  the 
guidelines,  or  shorter  than  those  currently  In 
use,  provided  only  that  certain  standards  are 
met  and  that  subsequent  replacement  prac- 
tices are  reasonably  consistent  with  the  tax 
lives  claimed. 

BASIC    PRINCIPLES 

Guideline  lives  baaed  on  broad  asset  classes 
The  new,  shorter  guideline  lives  apply  to 
about  75  broad  classes  of  assets,  rather  than 
to  explicitly  detailed  items  of  depreciable 
property.  In  most  cases,  a  single  industry 
guideline  class  will  cover  all  the  production 
machinery  and  equipment  t3rpically  used  In 
the  Industry.  Certain  assets  in  general  use 
by  all  industries  are  covered  by  guideline 
classes  which  cut  across  Industry  lines.     For 


most  taxpayers,  three  or  four  guidelines  will 
encompass  all  of  their  depreciable  assets. 

The  emphasis  in  this  broad  class  approach 
is  on  achieving  a  reasonable  overall  result  in 
measuring  depreciation  rather  than  a  need- 
lees  and  labored  item-by-ltem  accuracy. 

Sew  guidelines  immediately  available  to  all 
taxpayers 

Any  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  use  the  new 
guideline  lives,  or  a  life  longer  than  the 
guidelines,  may  do  so  initially  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  without  question  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  a  period  of  3  years.  Use 
of  guidelines  will  continue  to  be  accepted 
thereafter  unless  there  are  clear  indications 
that  the  taxpayer's  replacement  practices  do 
not  conform  with  the  depreciation  claimed 
and  are  not  even  showing  a  trend  in  that 
direction. 

Use  of  lives  shorter  than  guidelines  permitted 

The  guideline  lives  will  not  be  treated  as 
minlmums.  Shorter  Uvea  which  have  al- 
ready been  established  or  which  may  in  the 
future  be  justified  as  reflecting  the  taxpayer's 
existing  or  intended  replacement  practices 
will  be  permitted. 

Thus  the  new  procedure  will  not  disturb 
the  continued  use  of  below-guldellne  lives 
which  a  taxpayer  has  already  demonstrated 
to  be  realistic. 

Moreover,  the  procedure  sets  forth  stand- 
ards under  which  taxpayers,  including  those 
previously  using  lives  below  the  guidelines, 
may  establish  still  shorter  tax  lives  concur- 
rent with  the  adoption  of  more  progressive 
replacement  and  modernization  practices. 

Objective  standards  applied  \     - 

An  objective  standard,  the  reserve Vatlo, 
is  provided,  which  a  taxpayer  may  u^e,  in 
addition  to  existing  standards  and  proce- 
dures, to  Justify  his  use  of  a  below-guldellne 
life  or  his  right  to  shift  to  evfen  more  rapid 
depreciation  schedules.  The  reserve  ratio 
also  gives  the  taxpayer  a  continual  means  of 
demonstrating  that  the  tax  lives  he  is  using 
correspond  with  his  subsequent  replacement 
pattern. 

Reserve  ratio  test  not  exclusive 
The  reserve  ratio  test  may  be  used  by  the 
taxpayer  as  a  means  of  automatically  Justi- 
fying his  right  to  follow  whatever  deprecia- 
tion practices  he  is  using.  It  will,  however, 
be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  established 
standards  as  a  basis  for  imposing  longer 
lives  than  those  the  taxpayer  considers  ap- 
propriate. Where  the  reserve  ratio  test  is 
not  met,  the  taxpayer  will  always  be  al- 
lowed, as  at  present,  to  demonstrate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  depreciation  claimed 
on  the  basis  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  and 
circumstances. 

Reserve  ratio  test  an  overall  measure 

The  reserve  ratio  test  measures  the  rela- 
tionship between  tax  lives  and  replacement 
ex^rlence  on  a  comprehensive  basis  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  a  reasonable  overall 
result. 

Its  use  will  therefore  put  an  end  to  the 
preoccupation  with  determination  of  spe- 
cific item  lives,  which  can  burden  both  tax- 
payers and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
without  necessarily  achieving  meaningful  Im- 


provement In  the  fairness  or  realism  of 
depreciation  allowances. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  embodied  in  this 
procedure  differs  significantly  from  the 
rough  rules  of  thumb  which  have  in  the 
pnst  sometimes  been  used.  The  appropriate 
ratios  set  forth  vary  according  to  the  method 
of  depreciation  employed,  the  depreciable 
lives  used  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  tax- 
payer's assets. 

While  the  test  Is  more  carefully  designed 
than  former  tests,  it  is,  however,  also  more 
flexible.  It  takes  into  account  the  inevitable 
deviations  from  a  theoretical  norm  by  pro- 
viding a  range  within  which  the  reserve  ratio 
may  vary  without  signalling  a  possible  need 
for  adjustment  of  tax  lives. 

An  important  feature  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  is  the  latitudie  It  allows  taxpayers  In  the 
determination  of  their  depreciable  lives,  pro- 
vided they  meet  reasonable  standards.  The 
margin  of  toleranoe  contained  in  the  reserve 
ratio  tables  encompasses  rates  of  replacement 
as  much  as  20  percent  slower  than  the  tax 
life  used  but  only  10  percent  faster.  Thus 
the  reserve  ratio  test  will  more  quickly  indi- 
cate the  taxpayer's  right  to  faster  deprecia- 
tion writeoffs  than  the  possibility  that  longer 
tax  Uvea  should  be  used. 

Rules  for  new  butinesaes  and  other  special 
$ituations 

New  businesses  will  initially  have  no  re- 
serves against  their  assets,  and  It  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  they  will  have  high  reserve 
ratios  during  the  first  replacement  cycle.  As 
a  consequence,  new  businesses  will  generally 
be  permitted  to  use  the  guideline  lives 
throughout  the  first  replacement  cycle. 
Thereafter,  like  any  other  business,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  continue  use  of  the  guide- 
lines, so  long  as  replacement  practice  is  con- 
sistent with  the  lives  used. 

Justification  for  use  of  below-guldellne 
lives  by  new  businesses  will  rest  upon  a 
showing  of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  circum- 
stances; and  use  of  such  below-guldellne 
lives,  once  JustlAed.  will  likewise  generally 
be  permitted  throughout  one  complete  re- 
placement cycle.  The  below-guldellne  life 
also  may  continue  to  be  used  by  a  new  busi- 
ness, like  any  other,  after  the  end  of  the 
first  replacement  cycle,  so  long  as  replace- 
ment practice  is  consistent  with  the  tax 
lives  being  used. 

In  situations  where  the  reserve  ratio  of  a 
new  business  goes  above  the  appropriate 
range,  the  taxpayer  may  justify  the  lives  he 
Is  using  on  the  basis  of  all  the  relevant 
facts  and  circtunstances. 

These  same  rules  also  apply  to  newly  es- 
tablished guideline  classes  of  older  busi- 
nesses. 

Since  the  depreciation  reserve  of  a  new 
business  or  new  guideline  class  is  initially 
zero  and  will,  therefore,  remain  relatively 
low  for  a  period  of  years,  existence  of  a  low 
reserve  ratio  in  a  new  business  or  new  guide- 
line class  cannot  be  tised.  during  the  trst 
replacement  cycle,  as  automatic  justifica- 
tion for  movement  to  a  life  shorter  than  the 
one  currently  used. 

Other  situations  in  which  the  reserve 
ratio  may  not  be  a  meaningful  test  in- 
clude cases  where  It  fluctuates  widely  be- 
cause the  guideline  class  contains  relaUve- 
ly  few  assets  which  are  retired  at  Irregular 
Intervals.  In  these  situations,  a  low  re- 
serve may  not  be  used  to  justify  a  shorter 
life  and  a  high  reserve  may  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  replacement  practices  are  In- 
consistent with  the  lives  used.  Examination 
of  all  the  facts  and  circtmistances  is  then 
called  for. 

Penalty  rates  will  not  be  imposed 
Where  the  taxpayer's  replacement  prac- 
tice proves  to  be  substanUally  out  of  line 
with  the  depreciation  claimed,  adjustments 
will  be  called  for.  The  procedure  provides 
tables  which  will  indicate  how  much  ad- 
justment is  appropriate.     The  Uves  wlU  be 


lengthened  to  correspond  to  the  actual  re- 
placement pracUce  of  that  business.  Penal- 
ty rates  which  have  in  the  past  been  used 
in  an  attempt  to  correct  past  errors  over  a 
brief  span  of  time  will  no  longer  be  im- 
posed. 

Use  of  new  guideline  classes  not  mandatory 
While  conversion  of  taxpayer  depreciation 
accounts  to  the  new  guideline  classes  will 
facilitate  administration  of  depreclaton, 
taxpayers  will  not  be  required  to  change 
their  bookkeeping  systems  in  order  to  use 
the  new  procedure.  A  taxpayer  who  chooses 
to  retain  item  accounts  but  who  also  wishes 
to  use  the  new  procedure  will  be  required 
merely  to  identify  those  Items  according  to 
the  guideline  classes.  Those  who  wish  to 
use  the  new  procedure  but  also  to  retain 
multiple  asset  accounts  which  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  guideline  classes  will  need  to 
furnish  IRS  with  sufficient  Information  to 
permit  comparison  of  the  lives  used  with 
those  set  forth  in  the  guideline  classes. 

A  Uutpayer  may,  if  he  desires,  simply 
choose  to  have  his  depreciation  claims  ex- 
amined under  the  procedures  used  in  the 
past. 

The  administrative  revision  of  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  and  practices  contained  in 
this  procedure  is  based  on  a  recognition 
that  depreciation  reform  is  not  something 
which  can  be  accomplished  once  and  for  all 
time.  It  reflects  an  administrative  policy 
dedicated  to  a  continuing  review  and  up- 
dating of  depreciation  standards  and^pQtce- 
dures  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  condi- 
tions and  clrcim[istances. 

RULXS   FOR    APPLICATION 

The  fundamental  concept  vmderl3rlng  the 
new  procedure  is  that  the  depreciation 
claimed  will  not  be  disturbed  if  the  taxpay- 
er's retirement  and  replacement  practices 
are  consistent  with  the  life  used. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  provides  a  technique 
for  establishing  the  consistency  between  the 
tax  life  used  and  the  subsequent  retirement 
and  replacement  policy  of  the  taxpayer. 

Taxpayers  who  wish  to  use  the  new  guide- 
line lives  or  any  life  longer  than  the  guide- 
lines may  do  so  without  challenge  for  the 
first  3   years   under  this  procedure. 

Taxpayers  who  have.  In  the  past,  been  fol- 
lowing replacement  practices  consistent  with 
the  tax  lives  previously  tised  and  who  con- 
tinue to  follow  practices  consistent  with  the 
new  lives  claimed  will  automatically  meet 
the  reserve  ratio  test.  They  will,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  to  use 
tax  lives  at  least  as  short  as  the  guidelines. 

In  those  exceptional  situations  where  the 
taxpayer's  depreciation  reserve  is  initially 
above  the  appropriate  range  for  the  gulde- 
Une  life  or  rises  above  that  range  during  the 
first  3  years,  he  will,  nevertheless,  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  use  a  life  at  least  as  shcn-t  as 
the  guideline  for  a  3-year  transition  period. 

The  new  lives  may  be  questioned  begin- 
ning in  the  fourth  year  only  if  the  use  of  the 
objective  reserve  ratio  test  shows  that  he  is 
not.  In  fact,  moving  toward  a  replacement 
practice  consistent  with  the  tax  life  used. 
Movement  towtird  a  consistent  retirement 
and  replacement  pattern  will  be  considered 
to  be  demonstrated  If  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  exceeds  the  ap- 
propriate range  Ls  lower  than  In  any  one  of 
the  3  preceding  years.  If  a  taxpayer  with  an 
initially  excessive  reserve  meets  this  test  In 
the  fourth  year  and  does  so  continuously 
each  year  thereafter,  he  will  be  permitted  a 
period  of  years  equal  to  the  guideline  life  to 
reach  the  upper  limit  of  the  appropriate  re- 
serve ratio  range.  For  example.  If  a  tax- 
payer is  using  a  12-year  guideline  life,  he 
would  be  allowed  a  period  of  12  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  year  under  this  procedure, 
to  reduce  his  reserve  ratio  to  within  the 
range. 

A  taxpayer  who  has  previously  used  lives 
shorter  than  the  guidelines  will  be  permitted 


automatically  to  continue  to  use  these  short- 
er Uvea  if: 

He  has  previously  demonstrated  hU  right 
to  such  shorter  lives,  or 

He  has  used  these  lives  for  at  least  one- 
half  of  a  replacement  cycle,  and  his  reserve 
ratio   falls   within   the   appropriate   range. 

It  is  necessary  that  lives  be  in  use  for 
one-half  a  replacement  cycle  before  the 
reserve  ratio  test  may  be  tised  as  automatic 
justification  for  below-guldellne  lives  be- 
cavise  this  test  may  not  reliably  indicate 
whether  shorter  lives  are  Justified  when  the 
life  used  has  only  recently  been  adopted. 

The  same  transition  and  reserve  ratio 
rules  which  apply  to  the  taxpayer  using  the 
guideline  lives  will  also  apply  thereafter  to 
the  taxpayer  who  Justifies  shorter  tlian 
guideline  lives  on  the  basis  of  prior  usage. 

A  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  move  for  the 
first  time  to  a  below-guldellne  life  or  to  re- 
duce further  an  already  below-guldellne  life 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so  automatically  if: 

His  reserve  ratio  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year  is  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  appro- 
priate reserve  ratio  range; 

He  has  been  using  the  life  which  he  now 
wishes  to  reduce  for  at  least  one-half  a  full 
replacement  cycle;  and 

The  new  life  to  which  he  wishes  to  move 
is  no  lower  than  the  life  which  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  use  of  an  adjustment  which  is 
provided  as  part  of  the  new  procedure. 

The  transition  and  reserve  ratio  rules  ap- 
plicable in  other  situations  are  similarly 
available  thereafter  to  the  taxpayer  who 
moves  for  the  first  time  to  a  below-gulde- 
llne life  or  reduces  an  already  below-gulde- 
Une  life. 

Taxpayers  who  do  no"  meet  the  prescribed 
tests  for  automatic  use  of  lives  shorter  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  guidelines  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  have  used  them 
previously,  may  in  all  cases  demonstrate 
their  entitlement  to  such  shorter  lives  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  relevant  facts  and 
circumstances. 

Relevant  facts  and  circumstances  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  tj,  demonstration 
that: 

The  taxpayer  (if  other  than  a  regulated 
public  utility)  is  using  the  same  depreciable 
life  on  his  books  as  the  one  he  is  claiming 
for  tax  purposes. 

The  taxpayer  actually  Intends  to  follow 
a  more  rapid  replacement  practice. 

The  taxpayer  has  previously  followed  re- 
placement practices  consistent  with  the  de- 
preciation  allowances   previously  claimed. 

The  taxpayer  makes  abnormally  intensive 
use  of  his  assets. 

A  number  of  the  assets  in  a  guideline  class 
were  not  new  when  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  guideline  class  contains,  for  the  par- 
ticular taxfvayer,  a  disproportionate  number 
of  relatively  short-lived  assets. 

Extraordinary  obsolescence  affects  the  par- 
ticular taxpayer. 

Taxpayers  will  not  be  required  to  disturb 
their  present  depreciation  accounts  to 
qualify  for  the  new  guidelines  and  if  they 
so  desire  may  continue  their  present  methods 
of  Justifying  their  depreciation  deduction 
without  regard  to  this  procedure. 

The  comparison  of  the  lives  used  by  the 
taxpayer  with  the  guideline  lives  will  be 
faclUtated  if  the  taxpayer's  depreciation  ac- 
counts correspond  to  the  guideline  classes. 
Any  taxpayer  who  is  depreciating  his  assets 
in  item  accounts,  or  In  multiple-asset  ac- 
counts which  do  not  correspond  to  the  guide- 
line classes,  may  therefore  wish  to  regroup 
his  assets  for  tax  purposes  In  accounts  cor- 
responding to  the  guideline  classes.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  required  to  do  so. 

Even  if  a  taxpayer  does  not  regroup  his 
assets  in  depreciation  accotints  correspond- 
ing to  the  guideline  classes,  he  may  qualify 
for  the  benefits  of   the  new  procedure  by 
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merely  regrouping  hla  assets  annually   for 
pxirposes  of  applying  these  rules. 

In  any  event,  the  taxpayer  will  always 
have  the  option  of  having  his  depreciation 
allowances  examined  under  presently  estab- 
lished practices,  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances,  without  regard  to  this 
new  procedure. 

The  reserve  ratio  test,  which  provides  an 
objective  basis  for  comparing  the  tax  lives 
used  and  replacement  practice,  Is  computed 
as  follows : 

The  reserve  ratio  Is  determined  by  dividing 
the  depreciation  reserve  for  a  particular 
class  of  assets  by  the  original  cost  or  other 
basis  of  these  assets. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  guideline  class 
is  generally  ascertained  by  first  computing 
the  ratio  of  assets  in  the  class  at  the  close 
of  the  current  year  to  the  assets  in  the 
class  one  replacement  cycle  earlier.  The 
taxpayer  can  then  read  his  rate  of  growth 
from  the  table  provided  in  this  procedure. 
The  appropriate  "test  life"  Is  then  found. 
This  Is: 

The  guideline  life — if  he  uses  a  life  eqiial 
to  or  longer  than  the  guideline. 

The  life  previously  Justified — where  the 
taxpayer  uses  a  below-guldellne  life  which 
is  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  life  previously 
justified. 

The  life  used  In  the  preceding  year — where 
the  taxpayer  wishes  to  establish  a  below- 
guidellne  life  shorter  than  he  has  previously 
used. 

The  life  used  in  the  current  year — where 
the  taxpayer  wishes  to  Justify  use  of  the 
life  he  has  been  using  for  half  a  cycle. 

The  life  to  which  he  has  Ijeen  lengthened — 
in  all  cases  where  an  upward  adjustment 
has  been  made. 

The  reserve  ratio  is  then  compared  with 
the  reserve  ratio  range  selected  from  the  re- 
serve ratio  table  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  method  of  depreciation  being  used  for 
the  assets  in  that  class,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  class  and  the  test  life  for  that  class. 

Upward  adjustment  In  depreciable  lives, 
where  necessary,  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  specified  rxiles. 

Where  a  depreciable  life  used  by  a  tax- 
payer cannot  be  Justified  under  any  of  the 
standards  provided  in  this  procedure.  In- 
cluding the  reserve  ratio  test  and  use  of  all 
pertinent  facts  and  circumstances,  the  life 
will  be  lengthened  In  accordance  with  def- 
inite rules.  However,  the  life  wUl  in  no 
case  be  lengthened  beyond  the  shortest  life 
which  can  be  justified  by  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances.  The  adjvisted  life  will  be 
designed  to  reflect  the  taxpayer's  current  re- 
placement practice  for  that  class.  Penalty 
rates  will  not  be  imposed  to  compensate  for 
excess  depreciation  taken  In  the  past. 

The  class  life  will  be  lengthened  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  adjustment  table  provided 
with  this  procedure,  and  may  be  read  direct- 
ly from  that  table,  where  the  life  being 
lengthened  is  equal  to  or  longer  than  the 
guideline  or  In  other  sltuaUons  where  the 
reserve  ratio  test  is  an  appropriate  measure 
of  the  conformity  between  depreciable  life 
and  replacement  practice. 

The  class  life  wUl  be  lengthened  to  the 
shortest  life  previously  justified,  or  to  the 
guideline  life  U  no  shorter  life  has  been  pre- 
viously JusUfled.  in  cases  where  a  below- 
guldellne  life  was  used  and  the  reserve  ratio 
test  U  Inappropriate.  In  the  unusual  case 
where  a  below-guldellne  life  has  been  ad- 
justed but  the  taxpayer  still  falls  to  meet 
the  reserve  raUo  test,  even  after  adjustment, 
further  adjustment  may  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  adjustment  table. 

Necessary  lengthening  of  depreciable  Uves 
will  be  effective  beginning  only  with  the  year 
in  which  the  reserve  ratio  test  is  not  met 
and  the  life  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances.  The  Uvea 
will  not  be  lengthened  for  any  earllar  tax- 
able year. 
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This  procedure  will  be  effective  immedi- 
ately but  will  not  apply  to  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  taxable  years  for  which  returns 
were  due  to  be  filed  before  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  procedure. 

Examination  of  the  depreciation  claimed 
for  earlier  taxable  years  will  t)e  made  under 
previously  established  pracUcea.  The  new 
guideline  lives  set  forth  in  this  procedure 
will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  that  these 
lives  were  the  appropriate  ones  in  previous 
years  for  a  taxpayer  who  did  not  follow  re- 
placement practices  consistent  with  the 
guidelines. 

A  taxpayer  may,  however,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances resort  to  the  reserve  ratio  table 
In  this  procedure  to  demonstrate  that  his 
replacement  practice  in  past  years  supports 
the  life  claimed. 

The  new  procedure,  overall,  will  provide 
more  realistic  and  more  uniform  treatment 
of  depreciation.  It  will  protect  taxpayers 
from  frequent  adjustments  in  depreciation 
rates  and  will  minimize  needless  controversy 
over  the  timing  of  the  recovery  of  the  cost 
of  investment. 

The  experience  under  the  new  guideline 
Uves,  Industry  and  asset  classifications  and 
administrative  procedures  will  be  watched 
carefully  with  a  view  to  possible  corrections 
and  improvements.  Periodic  reexamination 
and  revision  will  be  essential  to  maintain  tax 
depreciation  treatment  which  Is  in  keeping 
with  mod'irn  industrial  practices. 
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(3roup  1.  Guidelines  for  depreciable   assets 

used  by  business  in  general 

Years 

1.  Office    fximlture.    fixtures,    machines, 

and  equipment lo 

Includes  furniture  and  fixtures 
which  are  not  a  structural  compo- 
nent of  the  building  and  machines 
and  equipment  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  papers  or  data.  Includes 
such  assets  as  desks;  files;  safes; 
typewriters;  accounting,  calculating, 
and  data  processing  machines;  com- 
munications, duplicating,  and  copy- 
ing equipment. 

2.  Transportation   equipment:    Includes 

the  following  types  of  transporta- 
tion equipment; 

(a)  Aircraft    (airframes  and  en- 

gines, except  aircraft  of  air 
transport   companies) Q 

(b)  Automobiles,  including  taxia.      s 

(c)  Buses g 

(d)  General-purpose  trucks: 

Light  (actual  unloaded 
weight  leas  than  13,000 
pounds) 4 

Heavy  (actual  unloaded 
weight  13.000  pounds  or 

•) 6 


Years 

2.  Transportation   equipment:    Includes 

the  following  types  of  transporta- 
tion equipment — Continued 

(e)  Railroad  cars  (except  cars  of 

railroad  companies) 15 

(f)  Tractor       unlU       (over-the- 

road) 4 

(g)  Trailers  and  trailer -mounted 

containers g 

(h)  Vessels,  barges,  tugs,  and 
similar  water  transf>orta- 
tlon  equipment ig 

3.  Land  improvements 20 

Includes  land  Improvements  such 
as  paved  surfaces,  sidewalks,  canals, 
waterways,  drainage  facilities  and 
sewers,  wharves,  bridges,  all  fences 
except  farm  fences,  landscaping, 
shrubbery,  and  similar  improve- 
ments. Includes  agricultural  land 
improvements  not  classified  as  soil 
and  water  conservation  expendi- 
tures under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Excludes  land  improvements 
which  are  the  major  asset  of  a  busi- 
ness, such  as  cemeteries  or  golf 
courses.  The  depreciable  life  of 
such  land  Improvements  shall  be 
determined  according  to  the  pcu'- 
tlcular  facts  and  circumstances. 

Xxcludes  land  improvements  of 
electric,  gas.  steam,  and  water  utili- 
ties; telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
pcmles;  and  pipeline,  water,  and  rail 
carriers.  (These  Improvements  are 
covered  under  group  4.) 

4.  Buildings: 

Includes  the  structural  shell  of 
the  building  and  all  Integral  parts 
thereof.  Includes  equipment  which 
services  normal  heating,  plumbing, 
air  conditioning,  fire  prevention  and 
power  requirements,  and  equipment 
such  as  elevators  and  escalators. 

Excludes  special -purpose  struc- 
tures which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  production  process  and  which, 
under  normal  practice,  are  replaced 
contemporaneously  with  the  equip- 
ment which  they  house,  support,  or 
serve.  Nonlndustrlal  and  general- 
purpose  Industrial  buildings,  such 
as  warehouses,  storage  facilities, 
general  factory  buildings,  and  com- 
mercial buildings,  are  not  special- 
purpose  structures.  Special-pur- 
pose structures  shall  be  classified 
with  the  equipment  which  they 
house,  support,  or  serve,  and  their 
depreciable  lives  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  the  appropriate  guide- 
lines for  the  particular  industries. 

Type  of  buildings :  yeois 

Apartments 40 

Banks 50 

Dwellings 45 

Factories „_ ._ 45 

Garages 45 

Grain  elevators 00 

Hotels 40 

Loft  buildings go 

Machine  shops 45 

Office  buildings 45 

Stores 50 

Theaters 40 

Warehouses 60 

Group  2.  Guidelines  for  nonmanufacturing 
activities,  excluding  transportation,  com- 
munications, and  public  utilities 
In  general,  a  single  guideline  class  Is  spec- 
ified   fojr    each    industry    incladed    In    this 
group.     This  single  guideline  class  includes 
aU  deiu-eciable  property  that  is  not  covered 
by  another  guideline  class.     Thus,  a  single 
Industry  guideline  class  Includes  production 
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machinery  and  equipment;  special  Jigs,  dies, 
molds,  and  similar  equipment;  powerplant 
machinery  and  equipment;  special  equip- 
ment; and  special-piupose  structures  (as  de- 
fined in  guideline  class  4  under  group  1 ) . 

Where  more  than  one  guideline  class  Is 
specified  for  a  particular  Industry,  each 
guideline  class  covers  that  portion  of  the 
total  depreciable  property  appropriate  to  the 
class. 

The  guideline  classes  in  this  group  exclude 
depreciable  assets  covered  under  group  1. 

1.  Agriculture:  I  Years 

Includes  conunerelal  farms  and 
ranches,  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural services  and  forestry  enter- 
prises. Excludes  logging  and  saw- 
milling. 

(a)  Machinery  and  equipment 10 

Includes  machinery  and 
equipment  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  and  live- 
stock and  In  the  onfarm 
processing  of  feeds.  In- 
cludes fienoes,  but  excludes 
other  land  improvements. 

(b)  Animals: 

Cattle,  breeding  or  dairy..       7 
Horses,  breeding  or  work..     10 

Hegs.  breeding 3 

Bbmgp  and  goats,  breeding.       5 

Depreciable  lives  of  ani- 
mals not  Included  In  these 
(Uidellne  classes,  such  as 
nee  horses  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  shall  be  de- 
termined according  to  the 
particular  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

(c)  Trees  and  vines: 

Includes  trees  and  vines 
producing  nuts,  frulU,  and 
citrus  crops. 

Due  consideration  shall 
be  given  in  each  producing 
region  to  the  geographic, 
climatic  genetic,  economic, 
and  other  factors  which  de- 
termine depreciable  life. 

(d)  Farm  buildings 26 

2.  Contract  construotloc : 

Includes  general  building,  special 
trade,  heavy  construction,  and  ma- 
rine contractors. 

(a)  General    contract    construc- 

tion        5 

Excludes  assets  used  only 
In  marine  contract  oon- 
strucUon. 

(b)  Marine    loontraet     construc- 

tion      12 

Includes  asseu  uasd  only 
In  marine  contract  con- 
struction. 

3.  Pishing: 

Includes  the  commercial  catching 
or  taking  of  fish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  and  plants. 

Due  consideration  shall  be  given 
In  each  segment  of  the  industry  and 
in  each  geographical  locaUon  to  the 
relevant  economic,  climatic,  and 
other  factors  which  determine  de- 
preciable life. 

4.  Logging  and  sawmining: 

Incrudes  the  cutting  (rf  timber 
*nd  the  sawing  of  dimensional 
stock  from  logs. 

(a)  Ixjgglng 6 

Includes  logging  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and 
roadbulldlng  equipment 
used  by  logging  and  saw- 
mill operators  on  their  own 
•cooimt. 

(fc)  Sttwmuia 10 

Includes  permanent  or 
well-established  sawmills. 
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4.  Logging  and  sawmllllng — Continued 

Includes  the  cutting  of  timber 
and  the  sawing  of  dimensional 
stock  from  logs — Continued 

(c)   Portable  sawmills q 

Includes  sawmills  char- 
acterized by  temporary 
foundations,  and  a  lack  or 
minimum  amount  of  lum- 
ber-handling, drying,  and 
residue-disposal  equipment 
and  facilities. 

5.  Mining jq 

Includes  the  mining  and  quarry- 
ing of  metallic  and  norunetallic 
minerals  and  the  milling,  beneficia- 
tion  and  other  primary  preparation 
of  such  materials. 

Excludes  the  extraction  and  re- 
fining of  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
and  the  smelting  and  refining  of 
other  minerals. 

6.  Recreation  and   amusement 10 

Includes  recreation,  entertain- 
ment and  amusement  establish- 
ments, such  as  bowling  alleys,  bil- 
liard and  pool  establishments, 
theaters,  concert  halls,  and  amuse- 
nient  parks. 

Excludes  facilities  which  consist 
prlmarUy  of  specialized  land  Im- 
provements or  structures,  such  as 
golf  courses,  swimming  pools,  ten- 
nis courts,  sports  stadiiuns  and  race 
tracks.  The  depreciable  life  of 
such  facilities  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  particular  facts 
and  clrcumstcmces. 

7.  Services 10 

Includes  the  providing  of  per- 
sonal services  such  as  those  offered 
by  hotels  and  motels,  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  establishments.  bCoUty 
and  barber  shops,  photographic 
studios  and  mortuaries.  Includes 
the  providing  of  professional  serv- 
ices such  as  those  offered  by  doctors, 
denUsts,  lawyers,  accountants,  ar- 
"rtects.  engineers,  and  veterinari- 
ans. Includes  the  providing  of  re- 
pair and  maintenance  services. 

8.  Wholesale  and  retail   trade 10 

Includes  purchasing,  selling  and 
brokerage  activities  at  both  the 
wholesale  and  retaU  level  and  re- 
lated assembling,  sorting  and  grad- 
ing of  goods. 

Group  3.  Guidelines  /or  manufacturing 
In  general,  a  single  guideline  class  is  spec- 
ified for  each  manufacturing  industry. 
This  single  guideline  class  Includes  all  de- 
preciable property  that  is  not  covered  by  an- 
other guideline  class.  Thus,  a  single  Industry 
guideline  class  Includes  production  ma- 
chinery and  equipment;  special  Jigs,  dies, 
molds,  and  similar  equipment;  powerplant 
machinery  and  equipment;  special  equip- 
ment; and  special-purpose  structxires  (as  de- 
fined in  guideline  class  4  under  group  1 ) . 

Where  more  than  one  guideline  class  is 
specified  for  a  particular  industry,  each 
guideline  class  covers  that  portion  of  the 
total  depreciable  property  appropriate  to  the 
class. 

The  guideline  classes  in  this  group  exclude 
depreciable  assets  covered  under  group  1. 

years 

1,  Aerospace    industry 8 

Includes  the  manufacture  of  air- 
craft, spacecraft,  rockets,  missiles, 
and  component  parts. 

2.  Apparel  and  fabricated  textile  prod- 

ucts   i. . 9 

Includes  the  tnanufaeture  of 
apfmrel,  fur  garments,  and  fabri- 
cated textile  products  except  knlt- 
weer.  knit  products  and  rubber 
mnd  leetiier  apparri. 


Fears 

3.  Cement    manufMture 20 

Includes    the    manufacture     of     « 

cement. 

Excludes  the  manufacture  of 
concrete  and  concrete  products. 

4.  Chemicals  and  allied  products II 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
basic  chemicals  such  as  acids, 
alkalis,  salts,  and  organic  and  inor- 
ganic chemicals:  chemical  prod- 
ucts to  be  used  In  further  manu- 
facture, such  as  synthetic  fibers 
and  plastics  materials;  tmd  fin- 
ished chemical  products  such  as 
pharmaceuticals,  cosmetics,  soaps, 
fertilizers,  paints  and  varnishes, 
explosives,  and  compressed  and 
liquefied  gases. 

Excludes  the  manufacture  of  fin- 
ished rubber  and  plastics  products. 

5.  Electrical  equipment: 

(a)  Electrical  equipment 12 

Includes  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  household 
appliances,  electronic 

equipment,  batteries,  Ig- 
nition systems,  and  ma- 
chinery used  In  the  gener- 
atton  and  utilization  of 
electrical  energy. 

(b)  Electronic  equipment 8 

Includes  the  manufac- 
ture of  electronic  commu- 
nication, detection,  guid- 
ance, control,  radiation, 
computation,  test  and 
navigation  equipment  and 
components  thereof. 

Excludes  manufacturers 
engaged  only  in  the  pur- 
chase and  assembly  of 
components.  "ITiese  manu- 
facturers are  Included  un- 
der  guideline   class   5(a). 

Excludes  manufaetiirers 
which,  in  addition  to  elec- 
tronic equipment,  also 
produce  other  equipment 
Included  tmder  guideline 
class  5(a). 

6.  Fabricated  metal  products 12 

Includes  the  maniifacture  of 
fabricated  metal  products  such  as 
cans,  tinware,  hardware,  metal 
structural  products,  stampings  and 
a  variety  of  metal  and  wire  prod- 
ucts. 

7.  Food   and   kindred   products  except 

grain  and  grain  mill  products, 
sugar  and  sugar  products,  and 
vegetable   oil   products 12 

Includes  the  manxifacture  of 
foods  and  beverages,  such  as  meat 
and  dairy  products;  baked  goods; 
canned,  frozen  and  preserved 
products;  confectionery  and  re- 
lated products;  and  soft  drinks 
and  alcoholic  beverages. 

Excludes  the  nianufacture  of 
grain  and  grain  mill  products, 
sugar  and  sugar  products,  and 
vegetable  oils  and  vegetable  oil 
products. 

8.  Glass   and  glass  products 14 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
flat,  blown  or  pressed  glass  prod- 
ucts, such  as  plates,  safety  and 
window  glass,  glass  containers, 
glassware  and  flberglas. 

Excludes  the  nMinufacture  of 
lenses. 

9.  Grain  and   grain  mill   products 17 

In<^udes  the  manufactvu-e  of 
blended  and  prepared  floxu^,  cere- 
als, feeds  and  other  grain  and 
^aln  mill  prodTxrts. 

10.  Knitwear  and  knit  products 9 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
knltwetu"  and  knit  jR-oducts. 
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Years 

11.  Leather  and  leather  products 11 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
flnished  leather  products,  the  tan- 
ning, currying,  and  finishing  of 
hides  and  skins,  and  the  process- 
ing of  fur  pelts. 

12.  Lumber,  wood  products,  and  furnl- 

t\ire 10 

Includes     the    manufact\ire    of 

lumber,    plywood,    veneers,    fuml- 

tuie,    flooring,    and    oth^    wood 

products. 

Excludes  logging  and  sawmllllng 

and  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 

pap>er. 

13.  Machinery  except  electrical  machin- 

ery, metalworklng  machinery,  amd 
transportation   equipment 12 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  such  as  engines  and 
turbines;  farm  machinery;  con- 
struction tmd  mining  machinery: 
food  products  machinery;  textile 
machinery;  woodworking  machin- 
ery; paper  Industries  i^achlnery: 
compressors;  pumps;  ball  and 
roller  bearings;  blowers;  Indus- 
trial patterns:  process  furnaces 
and  ovens;  ofllce  machines;  and 
service  Industry  machines  and 
equipment. 

Excludes  the  manufactxure  of 
electrical  machinery,  metalwork- 
Ing  machinery,  and  transportation 
equipment. 

14.  Metalworklng    machinery 12 

Includes    the     manufacture    of 
metal   cutting    and    forming    ma- 
chines   and    associated    Jigs,    dies, 
flxtiu-es,  and  accessories. 
18.  Motor  vehicles  and  peats 12 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses  and 
their  component  parts. 

Excludes  the  manxifacture  of 
glass,  tires,  and  stampings,      h 

16.  Paper  and  allied  products: 

(a)  Pulp  and  paper 16 

Includes  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  from  wood, 
rags  and  other  fibers  and 
the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  paperboard  from 
pulp. 

Excludes  paper  finish* 
Ing  and  conversion  into 
cartons,  bags,  envelopes, 
and  similar  products. 

(b)  Paper    finishing    and    con- 

verting       12 

Includes  paper  finish- 
ing and  conversion  Into 
cartons,  bags,  envelopes, 
and  similar  products. 

17.  Petrolevmi  and  natural  gas: 

(a)  Drilling,     geophysical,     and 

field    services 6 

Includes  the  drilling  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  on  a  con- 
tract, fee,  or  other  basis 
and  the  provision  of  geo- 
phjrsical  and  other  explo- 
ration services.  Includes 
oil  and  gas  field  services, 
such  as  chemically  treat- 
ing, plugging,  and  aban-. 
donlng  wells  and  cement- 
ing or  perforating  well 
castings. 

Excludes  Integrated  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas 
producers  which  perform 
these  services  for  their 
own  acco\int. 

(b)  Exploration,     drilling,     and 

production 14 

Includes  the  explora- 
tion, drilling,  mainte- 
nance and  production  ac- 
tivities oif  petroleum  and 


Years 

17.  Petroleum  and  nat\iral  gas — Cont. 

(b)  Explcvatlon,     drilling,     and 

production — Continued 
natural  gas  producers. 
Includes  gathering  pipe- 
lines and  related  stor- 
age facilities  of  such  pro- 
ducers. 

Excludes  gathering  pipe- 
lines and  related  storage 
facilities  of  pipeline  com- 
panies. 

(c)  Petroleum    refining 16 

Includes  the  distilla- 
tion, fractionation,  and 
catalytic  cracking  of 
crude  petroleum  into  gas- 
oline and  its  other  compo- 
nents. 

(d)  Marketing 16 

Includes  the  market- 
ing of  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products.  In- 
cludes storage  faclUtiea 
and  complete  service  sta- 
tions. 
•  Excludes  petroleum  and 

natural  gas  trunk  pipe- 
lines and  related  storage 
facilities.  Excludes  nat- 
ural gas  distribution  fa- 
cllUea. 

18.  Plastics  products n 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
processed,  fabricated,  and  finished 
plastics  products. 

excludes  the  manufacture  of 
basic  plastics  materials. 

19.  Primary  metals. 

Includes  the  smelting,  reduc- 
ing, refining  and  alloying  of  fer- 
rous and  nonferrous  metals  from 
ore,  pig  or  scrap  and  the  manu- 
factiu-e  of  castings,  forglngs  and 
other  basic  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
metals  products. 

(a)  Ferrous    metals 18 

(b)  Nonferrous  metals 14 

20.  Printing  and  publishing n 

Includes  printing,  publishing, 
lithographing  and  printing  serv- 
ices such  as  bookbinding,  typeset- 
ting, photoengraving,  and  electro- 
typing. 

21.  Professional,  scientific,  and  control- 

ling    Instruments;      photographic 
and    optical    equipment;    watches 

and  clocks la 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
mechanical  measuring,  engineer- 
ing, laboratory  and  scientific  re- 
search instruments;  optical  Instru- 
ments and  lenses;  surgical,  medical 
and  dental  Instruments  and  equip- 
ment; ophthalmic  equipment: 
photographic  equipment;  and 
watches  and  clocks. 

22.  Railroad  transportation  equipment..     12 

Includes  the  building  and  re- 
building of  railroad  locomotives, 
railroad  cars,  and  streetcars. 

23.  Rubber  products 14 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
flnished  rubber  products  and  the 
recapping,  retreading  and  rebuild- 
ing of  tires. 

24.  Ship  and  boatbuilding 12 

Includes  the  building,  repairing 
and  conversion  of  ships  and  boats. 

25.  Stone     and    clay    products     except 

cement 15 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
structural  clay  products  such  as 
brick,  tile  and  pipe;  pottery  and 
related  products,  such  as  vitreous- 
china,  plumbing  fixtxu-es,  earth- 
enware and  ceramic  lns\ilatlng 
materials;  concrete;  asphalt  build- 
ing   materials;    concrete,    gjrpsum 


Years 

25.  Stone     and     clay     products     except 

cement — Continued 
and  plaster  products;  cut  and  fin- 
ished stone;   and  abrasive,  asbes- 
tos and  miscellaneoxis  nonmetallic 
mineral  products. 

Excludes  the  manufacture  of 
cement. 

26.  Sugar  and  sugar  products i8 

Includes  the  manufacture  of  raw 
sugar,  sirup  or  finished  sugar  from 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets. 

27.  Textile  mill  products: 

(a)  TexUle  mill  products,  ex- 
cluding finishing  and  dye- 
ing       14 

Includes      the      manu- 
facture of  spun,  woven  or 
~  processed        yarns        and 

fabrics    from    natural    or 
synthetic  flbers. 

Excludes  flnlshlng  and 
dyeing. 

(b)   PlnUhlng  and  dyeing 12 

Includes    textUe   finishing 
and  dyeing. 

28.  Tobacco  and  tobacoo  products 15 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes,  cigars,  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco  and  other  tobacco 
products. 

29.  Vegetable  oU  products. _ 18 

Includes  the  manufactiire  of 
vegetable  oils  and  vegetable  oil 
products. 

30.  Other    manufacturing 12 

Includes  the  manufacture  of 
,  products  not  covered  by  other 
guideline  classes  In  group  8, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  foun- 
tain  pens,   and  Jewelry. 

Excludes  property  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  products  for  which 
this  guideline  Is  clearly  inap- 
propriate. The  depreciable  life  of 
such  property  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  particular  facts 
and    circumstances. 

Group  4.  Guidelines  for  transportation,  com- 
munications and  public  utilities 

Guideline  classes  specified  for  this  group 
Include  depreciable  assets  other  than  those 
for  which  guideline  classes  are  provided 
under  group  one.  Special-purpose  struc- 
tures (as  defined  In  guideline  class  4  under 
group  1)   are  included  In  this  group. 

Where  more  than  one  guideline  class  Is 
speclfled  for  a  particular  Industry,  each 
guideline  class  covers  that  portlop  of  the 
total  depreciable  property  appropriate  to 
the  class. 

Years 

1.  Air  transport 6 

Includes  the  commercial  and 
contract  carrying  of  passengers 
and  freight  by  air. 

2.  Central   steam  production  and  dis- 

tribution      28 

Includes  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  steam  for  sale. 

3.  Electric  utilities: 

Includes  the  production,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity for  sale. 

(a)  Hydraulic  production  plant.     50 

(b)  Nuclear  production  plant 20 

(c)  Steam  production  plant 28 

(d)  Transmission     and     distri- 

bution   facilities-. 30 

Each  giiidellne  class  In- 
cludes the  related  land  im- 
provements. 

4.  Oas  utilities: 

Includes  the  production,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  nat- 
tural  and  manufactured  gas  for 
sal*. 

(a)  Distribution  faciUtls*^ 88 
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Tears 
4.  Gas  utilities — Ooallnued 

Includes  the  production,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  nat- 
ural and  manufactured  gas  for 
sale — Continued 

(b)  Manufactured   gas   produc- 

tion plant 80 

(c)  Natural       gas       production 

plant 14 

(d|   Trunk  pipelines  and  related 

storage    facilities 22 

j  Eooh  guideline  class  in- 

I  eludes    the    related   land 

ImprovenMnts. 

5.  Motor  transport,  freight 8 

Includes    the    commercial    and 

contract   carrying   of   freight   by 

road.    (TruckSi  tractors  and  trall- 

,    ers  are   ooveraid    under   gxiideline 

class  2  of  group  1.) 

6.  Motor  transport,  passengers 8 

Includes  Um  urban  and  Inter - 
xirban  commercial  and  contract 
carr>-lng  of  passengers  by  road 
(automobiles,  buses,  and  taxis  are 
covered  under  guideline  class  a 
of  group  1). 

7.  Pipeline  transportation 23 

Includes  the  private,  commer- 
cial, and  contract  carrying  of  pe- 
troleum, gas,  and  other  products 
by  means  of  pipes  and  conveyors. 
Includes  trunk  pipelines  and  re- 
lated storage  facilities  of  inte- 
grated petroleum  and  natural  gas 
pnjducers. 

8.  Radio  and  television  broadcasting..       6 

Includes  commercial  radio  and 
television  broadcasting. 

9.  Railroads: 

Includes  the  conunercial  and 
contract  carrying  of  passengers 
and  freight  by  rail. 

Excludes  station  and  office 
buildings,  floating  eqtilpment. 
storage  warehoxises,  grain  eleva- 
tors, and  other  property  classified 
In  the  following  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  road  accounts: 
(16).  (56),  (21),  (22)  (Included 
under  group  1). 

Excludes  property  classified  In 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
road  accounts  (8-12). 

Excludes  transportation  equip- 
ment (guideline  class  2  of  group 
1). 

(a)  Machinery  and  equipment.     14 

Includes  property  clas- 
I  slfied    in    the    following 

I  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  accounts: 
Road  accoiuits:  (26)  Telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  (27)  sig- 
nals and  Interlockers,  (37) 
roadway  machines,  (38)  road- 
way small  tools,  (44)  shop 
machinery.  Equipment  ac- 
co\ints:  (51)  Steam  locomo- 
tives, (62)  other  locomotives, 
(53)  freight-train  cars,  (54) 
passenger-train  cars,  (57) 
work  equipment.  (58)  miscel- 
laneous equipment. 

(b)  Structures  and  similar  im- 
provements      30 

Includes  property  clas- 
sified in  the  following 
Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  road  ac- 
counts: (6)  Bridges,  tres- 
tles, and  culverts;  (7) 
elevated  structures;  (13) 
fences,  snowsheds,  and 
signs;  (17)  roadway  build- 
ings; (18)  water  stations; 
(18)  fuel  stotlons;  (20) 
shops  and  englnehouses; 
(31)    power  transmission 


Feor* 
9.  Railroads — Continued 

(b)  Structures  and  sinallar  im- 

provements— Continued 
systems;  (36)  miscella- 
neous structiires;  (39) 
public  improvements  con- 
struction. 

(c)  Grading    and    other   right- 

of-way  improvements: 

Includes  property  clas- 
sified in  the  following 
Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  Road  ac- 
counts :  ( 1 )  Engineering, 
(2>4)  other  right-of-way 
expenditures,  (3)  grad- 
ing, (5)  txmnels  and  sub- 
ways. 

To  the  extent  that  the 
asset  Is  depreciable,  the 
life  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  particu- 
lar facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

(d)  Wharves  and  docks 20 

Includes  Interstate 

Commerce  Commlslson 
road  accounts  (23) 
wharves  and  docks  and 
(24)  coal  and  ore  wharves 

(e)  Powerplant      and      eqxilp- 

ment: 

Includes  Interstate 

^  Commerce       Commission 

road  accounts  (29)  power- 
plant  and  (45)  poww- 
plant  machinery. 

Electric  generating 

equipment: 

Hydraulic 60 

Steam S8 

Nuclear 20 

Steam,  compressed  air, 
and  other  power- 
plant  and  equipment     28 

10.  Telephone  and  telegraph  communi- 

cations : 

Includes  the  providing  of  com- 
mercial and  contract  telephonic 
and  telegraphic  communication 
services. 

Depreciable  lives  or  depreciation 
rates  established  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and 
other  governmental  regulatory 
agencies  are  to  be  used  In  the  com- 
putation of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes  on  all  assets,  Including 
assets  covered  under  group  1. 
Where  depreciable  lives  or  depre- 
ciation rates  have  not  been  estab- 
lished by  any  governmental  regu- 
latory agency,  depreciable  lives 
shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

11.  Water  transportation 20 

Includes  the  commercial  and 
contract  carrying  of  freight  and 
puHDgers  by  water.  (Vessels, 
tafffM,  tugs,  and  similar  water 
transportation  equipment  are  cov- 
ered under  guideline  class  2  of 
group  1.) 

12.  Water  utilities 60 

Includes    the    gathering,    treat- 
ment,   and    commercial    distribu- 
tion of  water. 
PAST    n.  DEscanrrioN    or    procedxtkes    to    be 

rOLXOWED    IN    EXAMINING    DEPRECIATION    DE- 
DUCTIONS 

Section  1.  In  general. 

Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  allows  as  a  deduction  In  computing 
taxable  income  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depredation  of  pr<^erty  used  In  a  trade  or 
business  or  of  property  held  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Income.  The  purpose  of  the  allow- 
ance   Is    to    permit    taxpayers    to    recover 


through  annual  deductions  the  cost  (or 
other  basis)  o(  the  property  orer  Its  useful 
economic  life. 

The  determination  of  the  useful  economic 
life  of  an  asset  is  a  matter  of  Judgment  and 
estimate.  For  this  reason.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  generally 
not  to  disturb  depreciation  deductions. 
Therefore,  adjustments  In  the  depreciation 
deduction  should  not  be  proposed  unless 
there  is  a  clear  and  convincing  basis  for  a 
chaiige.  The  procedures  set  forth  herein 
are  to  be  followed  in  determining  whether 
there  is  a  clear  and  convincing  basis  for  a 
change.^  These  procedures  are  designed  to 
pro%-ide  taxpayers  with  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  In  determining  the  amount  of  their 
depreciation  deductions  and  to  provide 
greater  uniformity  in  the  audit  of  these 
deductions  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Tliese  procedures  will  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  examinations  ot  Income  tax  re- 
turns the  due  date  for  the  filing  of  which 
is  on  or  after  July  12,  1962  (without  regard 
to  extensions  of  time).*  These  procedures 
apply  with  respect  to  depreciation  of  assets 
acquired  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
revenue  procedure  as  well  as  to  depreciation 
of  assets  acquired  after  that  date.  However, 
any  taxpayer  has  the  option  of  having  the 
d^reclatlon  claimed  with  respect  to  his 
various  item  or  multiple-asset  accounts  ex- 
amined individually  under  presently  estab- 
lished procedures,  without  regard  to  this 
revenue  procedure.  Where  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure Is  not  followed,  the  examination  of 
depreciation  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  revenue  rulings 
90  and   91,  C.B.    1953-1.   43,   44.     However, 


*  Since  the  prescribed  guideline  lives  are 
expressed  In  terms  of  years,  the  procedures 
set  fortli  herein  cannot  be  applied  to  assets 
dep.'-eciated  under  the  unit-of-production, 
machine-hour,  or  similar  methods  of  depre- 
ciation. If  any  asset  in  a  guideline  class 
Is  depreciated  under  one  of  these  methods, 
these  procedures  are  not  applicable  to  that 
guideline  class.  Whether  depreciation 
claimed  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
that  guideline  class  is  reasonable  will  con- 
tinue to  be  determined  under  Revenue  Rul- 
ings 90  and  91,  C-B.  1953-1,  43,  44.  How- 
ever, If  a  taxpayer  using  one  of  these 
metliods  changes  to  a  useful -life  method 
<e^ressed  in  terms  of  years)  of  computing 
depreciation  for  tax  purposes  in  filing  his 
income  tax  return  for  the  first  tJtxahlf  year 
to  wMch  this  revenue  procedure  applies  or 
for  the  first  taxable  year  ending  on  or  after 
July  12,  1962,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have 
filed  a  timely  application  for  consent  to 
make  such  a  change  and  such  consent  is 
hereby  granted. 

»Thls  revenue  procedure  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  examinations  of  deprecia- 
tion claimed  tor  taxable  years  for  which 
returns  were  due  to  be  filed  before  July  12, 
1962.  The  examination  of  depreciation 
claimed  for  such  taxable  years  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  revenue  rulings  90  and 
91,  C.B.  1953-1,  43,  44.  Moreover,  the  guide- 
line lives  set  forth  in  pt.  I  of  this  revenue 
procedure  will  not  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  appropriate  useful  lives  to  be  used 
where  taxpayers  did  not  follow  retirement 
and  replacement  practices  consistent  with 
those  lives  during  the  years  under  examina- 
tion. In  general,  any  taxpayer  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  reserve  ratio  table  set 
forth  in  pt.  Ill  of  this  revenue  procedure 
to  demonstrate  that  his  retirement  and  re- 
placement practice  supports  the  life  used 
or  a  proposed  change  In  the  life  used,  pro- 
vided that  the  circumstances  are  analogous 
to  those  set  forth  in  sec.  3.02(a)  or  3.03 
(a)  of  pt.  n  of  this  revenue  procedure.  In 
this  connection,  however,  the  transition 
I3ile  of  section  5.03  of  pt.  n  may  not  be  tised. 
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bulletin  F  Is  withdrawn  as  a  guide  to  ex- 
amining officers  for  the  determination  ot 
depreciable  Uvea. 

Where  depreciation  claimed  in  an  income 
tax  return  is  examined  under  this  revenue 
procedure,  the  Uvea  used  by  a  taxpayer  for 
his  depreciable  properties  are  first  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  prescribed  guideline  lives  set 
forth  in  part  I  of  this  revenue  procedure. 
These  guideline  lives  apply  to  broad  classes 
of  assets  rather  than  to  individual  assets. 
Each  of  these  broad  classes  is  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  guideline  class. 

Initially,  any  taxpayer,  will  be  allowed  to 
use  a  class  life  for  a  guideline  class  which 
is  at  least  as  short  as  the  guideline  life  for 
that  class,  even  if  a  longer  life  has  previous- 
ly been  used. 

Tti«  comparison  of  the  class  lives  used  by 
the  taxpayer  with  the  guideline  lives  will 
be  facilitated  if  the  taxpayer's  depreciation 
accounts  correspond  to  the  guideline 
classes.  Any  taxpayer  who  Is  depreciating 
his  assets  In  item  accounts,  or  in  multiple- 
asset  accounts  which  do  not  correspond  to 
the  giiideline  classes,  may  regroup  his  assets 
for  tax  purposes  in  depreciation  accounts 
Corresponding  to  the  guideline  classes,  but 
he  is  not  required  to  do  so. .  Even  If  a  tax- 
payer does  not  regroup  his  assets  in  accotints 
corresponding  to  the  guideline  classes,  this 
revenue  procedure  may  be  applied  by  re- 
grouping the  assets  annually,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  this  revenue  procedure. 

Section  2  of  this  part  sets  forth  the  appli- 
cable r\iles  where  a  taxpayer  uses  a  class 
life  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  guideline 
life  and  section  3  sets  forth  the  applicable 
rules  where  a  taxpayer  uses  a  class  life  short- 
er than  the  guideline  life.  Section  4  sets 
forth  the  rules  for  determining  the  class  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer. 

8kc.  a.  Class  life  equal  to  or  longer  than  the 
prescribed  giiideline  life. 

Where  the  class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer 
is  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  guideline  life 
tor  a  guideline  class,  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tion claimed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  assets 
In  that  class  will  not  be  disturbed  if  the 
taxpayer's  retirement  and  replacement  prac- 
tices for  that  class  hereafter  are  consistent 
with  the  class  life  being  used.  This  con- 
'  slstency  may  be  demonstrated  either  by  the 
reserve  ratio  test  set  forth  In  section  S  of 
this  part  or  by  all  the  facts  and  clrciun- 
stances. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  is  a  technique  for 
establishing  objectively  that  the  taxpayer's 
retirement  and  replacement  practices  for  a 
guideline  class  are  consistent  with  the  class 
life  he  is  using.  If  the  test  is  met,  the  de- 
preciation deduction  for  that  class  will  not 
be  disturbed.*    In  order  to  give  taxpayers  an 


» In  the  context  of  this  revenue  procedure, 
not  disturbing  the  depreciation  deduction 
means  not  disturbing  either  the  lives  or 
salvage  used  by  the  taxpayer.  Of  course,  the 
correct  basis  of  assets  must  be  used  in  com- 
puting the  depreciation  deduction.  In  addi- 
tion, where  the  xiseful  life  of  an  individual 
asset  must  be  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  a  special  method  of  computing  deprecia- 
tion or  for  any  other  provision  where  eligibil- 
ity depends  on  the  useful  life  of  the  in- 
dividual asset,  such  life  must  be  determined 
for  that  purpose  without  regard  to  this  reve- 
nue procedure.  Examples  of  Instances  where 
the  useful  life  of  an  individual  asset  must 
be  so  determined  Include  (1)  sec.  167(c) 
where  the  useful  life  of  an  asset  must  be  3 
years  or  more  to  qualify  for  certain  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation,  and  (2) 
sec.  179  where  the  useful  life  of  an  asset  must 
be  6  years  or  more  to  qualify  for  the  addi- 
tional first-year  depreciation  allowance. 
Moreover,  the  depreciation  deduction  claimed 
for  an  asset  in  the  taxable  year  of  its  dis- 
position may  be  governed  by  revenue  ruling 
6»-e2.  IJ13.  1962-26,  9. 


opportunity  where  needed  to  conform  their 
retirement  and  replacement  practices  with 
the  class  lives  being  used,  the  reserve  ratio 
test  will  be  considered  to  be  met  for  the  first 
3  taxable  years  to  which  this  revenue  proce- 
dure applies.  Any  class  life  equal  to  or  longer 
than  the  guideline  life  will  not  be  questioned 
for  such  first  3  taxable  years.  Thereafter,  if 
the  test  is  not  met,  a  taxpayer  may  by  the  use 
of  presently  established  procedures  demon- 
strate that  his  retirement  and  replacement 
practices  are  consistent  with  the  class  life 
being  used. 

Sec.  3.  Class  life  shorter  than  the  prescribed 
guideline  life. 

.01  In  general:  Where  the  class  life  used 
by  a  taxpayer  is  shorter  than  the  prescribed 
guideline  life  for  a  guideline  class,  the  de- 
preciation deduction  claimed  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  assets  in  that  class  will  not 
be  disturbed  if  the  conditions  of  subsection 
.02.  .03,  .04,  or  .05  of  this  section  are  met. 
Subsection  .02  sets  forth  the  applicable  rules 
where  the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  under  examination  is 
shorter  than  the  guideline  life  but  equal 
to  or  longer  than  the  class  life  used  in  the 
preceding  taxable  year.  Subsection  .03  sets 
forth  the  applicable  rules  where  the  class 
life  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  under  examination  is  shorter  than  the 
guideline  life  and  also  is  shorter  than  the 
class  life  used  in  the  preceding  taxable 
year.  Subsection  .04  sets  forth  the  applica- 
ble rules  where  the  class  life  used  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year  under  exam- 
ination is  shorter  than  the  guideline  life 
and  there  were  no  assets  in  that  guideline 
class  in  the  preceding  taxable  year  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  taxable  year  of  a  new 
taxpayer).  Subsection  .05  sets  forth  the 
applicable  rules  for  t&xable  years  subsequent 
to  a  year  for  which  the  class  life  was  ex- 
amined and  accepted  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

.02  Class  life  equal  to  or  longer  than  life 
used  in  preceding  taxable  year:  Where  the 
class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer  is  shorter  than 
the  guideline  life  for  a  guideline  class  but 
is  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  class  life  used 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  Immediately  preced- 
ing taxable  year,  the  depreciation  deduction 
claimed  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  assets  in 
that  class  will  not  be  disturbed  If  either 
paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  subsection 
applies. 

(a)  Class  life  justified  by  reference  to  its 
prior  use:  The  depreciation  deduction  will 
not  be  disturbed  if  the  taxpayer  has  used 
approximately  the  same  class  life  for  a 
period  of  years  equal  to  at  least  one-half 
the  class  life  used  in  the  taxable  year  under 
examination,  and  the  reserve  ratio  test  set 
forth  In  section  6  of  this  part  Is  met.  thus 
demonstrating  that  the  taxpayer's  retire- 
ment and  replacement  practices  are  con- 
sistent with  the  class  life  used.* 

(b)  Class  life  Justified  by  other  factors: 
The  depreciation  deduction  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed If  the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer 
is  justified  for  the  taxable  year  under  exam- 
ination on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  (see  subsec.  .06  of  this 
section) . 


*  Because  of  the  structure  of  the  reserve 
ratio  table,  the  fact  that  the  reserve  ratio 
test  is  met  for  a  particular  class  life  is  not 
meaningful,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
a  class  life  shorter  than  the  guideline  life  by 
reference  to  its  prior  use,  unless  that  class 
life  has  been  iised  for  a  substantial  period 
of  year.  As  to  meeting  the  reserve  ratio 
test  where  a  class  life  has  been  used  for  a 
substantial  period  of  years,  the  reserve  ratio 
test  will,  because  of  the  operation  of  the 
transition  rule,  be  considered  to  be  met  for 
the  first  3  taxable  years  to  which  this  reve- 
nue procediire  applies.  See  sec.  6.03(a)  of 
this  part. 


.OS  Class  life  shorter  than  life  used  in 
preceding  year:  Where  the  class  life  used 
by  a  taxpayer  Is  shorter  than  the  guideline 
life  for  a  guideline  class  and  is  also  shorter 
than  the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  In 
the  immediately  preceding  taxable  year,  the 
depreciation  deduction  claimed  by  the  tax- 
payer will  not  be  disturbed  if  either  para- 
graph (a)  or  (b)  of  this  subsection  applies. 

(a)  Class  life  justified  by  prior  retirement 
and  replacement  practices:  The  deprecia- 
tion deduction  will  not  be  disturbed  if  the 
taxpayer's  prior  retirement  and  replacement 
practices  Indicate  that  such  shorter  class  life 
ts  justified,  as  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

( 1 )  the  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  for  the 
guideline  class  for  the  taxable  year  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  taxable  year  \inder  ex- 
amination was  below  the  lower  limit  of  the 
appropriate  reserve  ratio  range;'  and 

(2)  the  taxpayer  has  used  approximately 
the  same  class  life  as  the  life  used  in  such 
immediately  preceding  year  for  a  period  of 
years  equal  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  class 
life  used  In  such  preceding  year;  •  snd 

(3)  the  shorter  class  life  used  in  the  tax- 
able year  under  examination  Is  not  shorter 
than  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
adjustment  table  for  class  lives.' 

(b)  Class  life  Justified  by  other  factors: 
The  depreciation  deduction  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed if  the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer 
is  justified  for  the  taxable  year  under  exam- 
ination on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  (see  subaec.  .06  of  this 
section ) . 

.04  Class  life  shorter  than  guideline  life 
in  the  case  of  new  taxpayer  or  new  guideline 
class :  Where  the  class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer 
is  shorter  than  the  guideline  life  for  a  guide- 
line class  and  there  were  no  assets  in  that 


■In  some  cases,  the  fact  that  the  reserve 
ratio  is  below  the  lower  limit  is  not  meaning- 
ful In  determining  whether  the  use  of  a 
shorter  class  life  Is  justified  by  the  taxpayer's 
retirement  and  replacement  practices.  Since 
a  new  taxpayer  or  a  taxpayer  with  a  new 
guideline  class  of  assets  will  necessarily  have 
low  reserve  ratios,  such  fact  Is  not  meaning- 
ful until  a  guideline  class  has  a  history  equal 
In  years  to  the  guideline  life  for  that  class. 
Similarly,  this  fact  Ls  not  meaningful  where 
the  retirement  or  acqxilsltion  of  assets  in  a 
guideline  class  produces  a  sudden  and  un- 
usual decrease  in  a  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio 
when  compared  with  the  reserve  ratio  for 
the  immediately  preceding  taxable  year.  In 
these  cases,  the  fact  that  a  reserve  ratio  Is 
below  the  lower  limit  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  a  class  life  shorter  than  the  guide- 
line life.  Whether  the  taxpayer's  prior  re- 
tirement and  replacement  practices  for  a 
guideline  class  justify  the  shorter  class  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer  must  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

•  Because  of  the  structure  of  the  reserve 
ratio  table,  the  fact  that  a  taxpayer's  reserve 
ratio  is  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  appro- 
priate reserve  ratio  range  for  a  particular 
class  life  is  not  meaningful,  for  the  purpose 
of  Justifying  a  class  life  shorter  than  the 
guideline  life  by  reference  to  prior  retire- 
ment and  replacement  practices,  unless  that 
class  life  has  been  used  for  a  substantial 
period  of  years. 

'  This  table  and  the  Instructions  tor  using 
it  are  set  forth  In  sec.  3  of  pt.  ni  of  this 
revenue  procedure.  If  the  taxpayer's  reserve 
ratio  for  a  guideline  class  is  below  the  lower 
limit  of  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range, 
the  adjustment  table  for  class  lives  will  In- 
dicate which  shorter  class  life  Is  consistent 
with  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices.  If  the  taxpayer  uses  an 
even  shorter  class  life,  it  cannot  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  table,  but  must  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 
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class  in  the  immediately  preceding  taxable 
year  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
taxable  year  of  a  new  taxpayer) .  the  deprecia- 
tion deduction  claimed  by  the  taxpayer  wUl 
not  be  disturbed  if  the  class  life  used  by  the 
taxpayer  Is  justified  for  the  taxable  year  un- 
der examination  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  (see  subsec.  .06  of  this 
section ) . 

05  Subsequent  use  of  class  life  previoiisly 
justified :  Where  the  class  life  used  by  a  tax- 
payer was  examined  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  was  accepted  by  reason  of  sub- 
section .02.  .03,  or  .04  Of  this  section,  or  where 
such  class  life  was  accepted  on  audit  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  under  presently 
established  procedures  for  examining  depreci- 
ation (whether  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  revenue  procedure) ,  the  depreci- 
ation deduction  claimed  by  the  taxpayer  for 
the  assets  in  that  class  In  any  subsequent 
taxable  year  based  on  that  class  life  will  not 
be  dlsturlied  if  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and 
replacement  practices  for  that  class  are  con- 
sistent with  the  class  life  being  used.  This 
consistency  may  be  demonsti;ated  either  by 
the  reserve  ratio  test  set  forth  in  section  5 
of  this  piu-t  or  by  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

The  ret«rve  ratio  test  is  a  technique  for 
establishing  objectively  that  the  taxpayer's 
retirement  and  replacement  practices  for  a 
guideline  class  are  consistent  with  the  class 
life  he  U  using.  If  the  test  is  met,  the  de- 
preciation deduction  for  that  class  will  not 
be  disturbed.'  In  order  to  give  taxpayers  an 
opportunity  where  needed  to  conform  their 
retirement  and  replacement  practices  with 
the  class  lives  being  used,  the  reserve  ratio 
test  will  l>e  considered  to  be  met  for  the  first 
3  taxable  years  to  which  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure applies.  The  previously  Justified  class 
life  will  not  be  questioned  dtiring  that 
period.  Thereafter,  If  the  test  is  not  met.  a 
taxpayer  may  by  the  use  of  presently  estab- 
lished procedures  demonstrate  that  his  re- 
tirement and  replacement  practices  are  con- 
sistent with  the  class  life  being  used. 

.06  Pacts  and  circumstances:  Where  a 
class  life  used  by  a  tnxpayer  is  shorter  than 
the  guideline  life  and  has  not  been  previously 
justified,  a  significant  factor  (except  where 
the  taxpayer  Is  a  regulaj^d  public  utility) 
in  detennlnlng  whether  the  class  life  is 
justified  for  the  taxable  year  under  exami- 
nation on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances Is  the  fact  that  the  life  used  by 
the  taxpayer  in  computing  his  depreciation 
deduction  is  the  same  as  the  life  used  in  com- 
puting the  depreciatdon  shown  on  the  tax- 
payers  bxiKs  of  account  and  financial  state- 
ments." Substantial  weight  should  also  be 
given  to  any  other  objective  factors  which 
Indicate  that  the  taxpayer  intends  to  follow 
a  more  rapid  retirement  and  replacement 
practice  than  is  reflected  in  the  guideline 
life  and  to  whether  the  taxpayer  has  pre- 
viously followed  retirement  and  replacement 
practices  consistent  with  lives  previously 
used.  Other  situations  In  which  the  class 
life  used  by  a  taxpayer  may  be  justified  by 
the  facts  include  situations  ( 1 )  where  there 
is  an  abnormally  intensive  use  of  assets,  (2) 
where  there  are  a  number  of  assets  in  a 
guideline   class  which  were   not  new  when 


'  See  footnote  3. 

'  Where  this  factor  is  relied  upon  as  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  justifying  the  class  life 
being  used,  the  life  used  by  the  taxpayer 
for  tax  purposes  in  succeeding  years  should 
continue  to  correspond  to  the  life  used  in 
computing  the  depreciation  shown  on  the 
books  of  account  and  financial  statements  if 
the  taxp;\yer  wishes  to  retain  the  benefits  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test  under  subsec.  .05  of 
this  section.  If  such  lives  do  not  correspond, 
the  taxpayer  may  be  required  to  Justify  the 
class  life  used  in  stich  succeeding  taxable 
years  on  the  basis  otf  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  such  years. 


acquired  by  the  taxpayer,  (3)  where  there  is 
extraordinary  obsolescence  which  affects  the 
particular  taxpayer,  and  (4)  where  a  guide- 
line class  of  a  particular  taxpayer  contains 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  relatively 
shortlived  assets. 

^c.  4.     Determining  the  class  life  used  by 
the  taxpayer. 

.01  In  general:  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer  with 
the  guideline  life  for  any  guideline  class,  the 
class  life  is  to  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  rules: 

.02  Taxpayer  using  guideline  classes:  If 
a  taxpayer  actually  depreciates  assets  in  a 
depreciation  accoimt  corresponding  to  a 
guideline  class,  the  class  life  is  the  same  as 
the  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  computing 
the  depreciation  allowance  for  that  account. 
However,  see  subsection  .04  of  this  section 
where  salvage  Is  a  factor  in  computing  de- 
preciation for  that  account. 

.03  Taxpayer  not  usliig  guideline  classes: 
If  a  taxpayer  depreciated  assets  in  item  ac- 
counts or  in  multiple-asset  accoimts  which 
do  not  correspond  to  the  guideline  classes, 
the  assets  will  be  regrouped  (for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  class  life  used  by  the  tax- 
payer with  the  guideline  life)  in  classes  cor- 
responding to  the  prescribed  guideline  class- 
es. The  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  for 
each  class  will  then  be  determined  by  com- 
puting the  weighted  average  of  the  lives  used 
for  the  Item  or  multiple-asset  accotints  com- 
ing within  that  guideline  class.'" 

The  weighted  average  of  the  lives  used  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  assets  falling  within  a 
guideline  class  is  to  be  determined  sis  follows 
(regardless  of  the  method  of  depreciation 
used  by  the  taxpayer) :  Compute  the 
straight-line  depreciation,  based  on  the  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  each 
Item  account  or  multiple-asset  account  com- 
ing within  the  guideline  class.  Divide  the 
total  depreciation  so  computed  into  the'  to- 
tal basis  •>  of  all  the  assets  in  such  item  or 
multiple-asset  accounts  to  obtain  the  class 
life.  See  subsection  .04  of  this  section  where 
salvage  is  a  factor  in  computing  deprecia- 
tion with  respect  to  any  assets  In  the  guide- 
line class. 

.04  Salvage:  In  any  case  where  salvage 
is  a  factor  in  computing  the  amount  of  de- 
preciation claimed  by  a  taxpayer  with  re- 
spect to  a  guideline  class,  the  class  life  is 
determined  by  dividing  the  straight-line 
depreciation  (computed  by  using  the  lives 
and  salvage  actually  used  by  the  taxpayer 
for  all  assets  in  the  class)  into  the  total 
basis  (not  reduced  by  salvage)  of  all  assets 
in  the  class.  For  example,  if  the  total  basis 
of  all  assets  in  a  guideline  class  is  $1,000.  and 
the  taxpayer  has  used  a  life  of  8  years  for 
that  class  and  has  taken  into  account  salvage 
of  $200.  he  will  be  considered  as  using  a 
class  life  of  10  years,  since  the  annual 
straight-line  depreciation  based  on  the  life 
and  salvage  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
assets  in  that  class  ($100)  divided  Into  the 
total  basis  of  such  assets  ($1,000)   is  10. 

Sbc.  5.  Reserve  ratio  test 

.01  In  general :  The  reserve  ratio  test  is  an 
objective  technique  for  establishing  that 
the  depreciation  reserve  for  assets  in  a  guide- 
line class  bears  a  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  basis  of  those  assets.  In  many  cases, 
this  test  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  that  the 


>°  If  any  multiple-asset  account  maintained 
by  the  taxpayer  overlaps  two  or  more  of  the 
prescribed  guideline  classes,  the  taxpayer 
should  provide  sufficient  Information  to  en- 
able the  weighted  average  of  the  lives  for  all 
the  assets  coming  within  each  such  guide- 
line class  to  be  computed  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case. 

"  The  term  "basis"  as  used  in  this  revenue 
procedure  means  cost  or  other  basis,  adjusted 
only  as  provided  in  sec.  1016(a)(1). 


retirement  and  replacement  practices  being 
followed  by  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  a 
guideline  class  are  consistent  with  the  class 
life  being  used.  In  cases  where  the  test  Is 
not  met,  whether  the  taxpayer's  retirement 
and  replacement  practices  are  consistent 
with  the  class  life  being  used  must  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. Section  6  sets  forth  the  rules 
for  lengthening  a  class  life  where  it  cannot 
be  justified  by  either  the  reserve  ratio  test 
or  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

Subsection  .02  of  this  section  sets  forth 
the  general  rule  for  applying  the  reserve 
ratio  test.  Subsection  .03  sets  forth  a  transi- 
tion rule.  Because  of  the  operation  of  the 
transition  rule,  the  reserve  ratio  test  will  be 
considered  met  for  the  first  three  taxable 
years  to  which  this  revenue  procedure  ap- 
plies. 

Table  2  In  part  IH  of  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure sets  forth  the  appropriate  ratios  of 
depreciation  reserves  to  basis,  taking  into 
account  the  method  of  depreciation,  the 
life,  and  the  rate  of  growth  for  any  particu- 
lar guideline  class.  This  table  also  pre- 
scribes upper  and  lower  limits  of  acceptable 
ranges  for  reserve  ratios.  In  addition,  part 
m  contains  the  rules  for  computing  the 
taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  for  a  guideline  class 
and  for  selecting  the  appropriate  reserve 
ratio  range  for  that  class  from  the  reserve 
ratio  table. 

.02  General  rule:  Where  the  reserve  ratio 
test  is  being  used  to  demonstrate  that  a  tax- 
payer's retirement  and  replacement  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  a  guideline  class  are 
consistent  with  the  class  life  being  used,  the 
test  will  be  met  if  the  taxpayer's  reserve 
ratio  for  that  class  does  not  exceed  the  upper 
limit  of  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range. 
Any  taxpayer  who  has  been  retiring  and  re- 
placing assets  in  a  guideline  class  consistent 
with  the  life  previously  used  and  who  con- 
tinues to  do  so  will  not  exceed  the  appro- 
priate upper  limit.  Even  if  the  taxpayer 
adopts  a  shorter  class  life  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  revenue  procedure,  his  reserve 
ratio  will  not  exceed  the  appropriate  upper 
limit,  so  long  as  his  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices  are  thereafter  consistent  with 
the  shorter  class  life.  In  these  situations, 
the  taxpayer  will  satisfy  the  general  rule  for 
applying  the  reserve  ratio  test  and  the  tran- 
sition rule  set  forth  in  subsection  .03  of  this 
section  will  not  be  needed. 

Where  the  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  for  a 
guideline  class  does  exceed  the  upper  limit 
(and  the  transition  rule  does  not  apply) ,  the 
taxpayer  may,  by  the  use  of  presently  estab- 
lished procedures,  resort  to  other  factors  to 
demonstrate  that  his  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices  are  consistent  with  the  class 
life  being  .used." 

.03  Transition  rule:  Where  a  taxpayer's 
retirement  and  replacement  practices   with 


"  In  certain  cases,  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
payer's reserve  ratio  for  a  guideline  class 
exceeds  the  upper  limit  of  the  appropriate  re- 
serve ratio  range  is  not  meaningful  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and 
replacement  practices  are  not  consistent  with 
the  class  life  used.  For  example,  the  pat- 
tern of  retirements  and  replacements  of  as- 
sets in  a  guideline  class  may  produce  wide 
fluctuations  In  a  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  for 
that  class  whereby  in  some  years  the  reserve 
ratio  exceeds  the  upper  limit  of  the  appro- 
priate reserve  ratio  range  and  in  other  years 
the  reserve  ratio  falls  below  the  lower  limit 
of  such  range.  Wide  fluctuations  of  this 
nature  In  the  reserve  ratio  may  occur  where 
a  taxpayer's  guideline  class  contains  rela- 
tively few  assets,  most  of  which  are  retired 
at  or  about  the  same  time.  Immediately 
before  the  retirement  of  these  assets,  the 
reserve  ratio  would  exceed  the  upper  limit 
of  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range;  after 
their  retirement,  the  reserve  ratio  would  fall 
below  the  lower  limit  of  such  range. 
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respect  to  •  guideline  class  have  been  In- 
consistent with  the  lile  previously  used,  the 
reserve  ratio  for  that  class  may  exceed  the 
upper  limit  of  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio 
range  and  thus  fall  to  meet  the  general  rule 
for  applying  the  reserve  ratio  test.  If  this 
occ\u^  with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  first  8  taxable  years  to  which  this 
revenue  procedure  applies,  the  following 
transition  rule  supersedes  the  general  rule 
set  forth  In  subsection  .02  of  this  section: 

(a)  The  reserve  ratio  test  wUl  be  consid- 
ered to  be  met  for  the  first  3  taxable  years 
to  which  this  revenue  procedure  applies. 

(b)  The  taxpayer  will  be  given  a  period 
of  years  (commencing  with  the  first  year  to 
which  this  revenue  procedure  applies)  equal 
to  the  guideline  life  for  that  class  to  bring 
his  reserve  ratio  within  the  upper  limit  of 
the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range,  provided 
the  reserve  ratio  is  moving  toward  the  appro- 
priate upper  Limit  during  this  period.  So 
long  as  the  reserve  ratio  Is  moving  toward 
this  uppei  limit,  the  reserve  ratio  test  will 
be  considered  to  be  met  during  this  period. 

(c)  The  reserve  ratio  will  be  considered 
as  moving  toward  the  appropriate  upper 
limit  so  long  as  the  amount  by  which  the 
reserve  ratio  exceeds  such  upper  limit  for 
any  taxable  year  durtug  the  period  Is  lower 
than  It  was  for  any  1  of  the  S  preceding 
taxable  years. 

If  the  reserve  ratio  for  a  guideline  class  has 
not  come  within  the  upper  limit  of  the  ap- 
propriate reserve  ratio  range  by  the  close  of 
the  period  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
subsection,  or  if  the  reserve  ratio  Is  not 
moving  toward  such  upper  limit  (within  the 
meaning  of  par.  (c)  of  his  subsection)  for 
any  taxable  year  during  this  period  after 
tlie  first  3  taxable  years,  then  the  tran- 
sition rule  ceases  to  apply  and  the  general 
rule  set  forth  in  subsection  .02  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  application  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  shall  apply. 

.04  Application  of  reserve  ratio  test  In  the 
case  of  a  new  taxpayer  or  a  new  guideline 
class:  The  guideline  classes  of  a  new  tax- 
payer or  a  new  guideline  class  of  an  existing 
taxpayer  will  neceasarUy  have  low  reserve 
ratios  for  a  period  of  years.  Therefore,  a 
new  taxpayer  or  any  taxpayer  with  a  new 
guideline  class  wUl  ordinarily  be  able  to  use 
the  guideline  life  (or  a  shorter  class  life,  if 
Justified  by  all  the  facts  and  circumstances) 
for  a  replacement  cycle,  and.  of  course, 
thereafter  If  his  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices  are  consistent  with  the  class 
life  being  used.  If  the  taxpayer's  reserve 
ratio  for  such  a  guldeUne  class  does  exceed 
the  upper  limit  of  the  appropriate  reserve 
ration  range  during  the  first  replacement 
cycle,"*  the  Uxpayer  may,  by  the  use  of 
presently  established  procedvu-es,  resort  to 
other  factors  to  demonstrate  that  his  retire- 
ment and  replacement  practices  are  consist- 
ent with  the  class  life  being  used. 

Skc.  6.  Lengthening  a  class  life  which  cannot 
be  Justified. 
.01  In  general :  Where  a  class  life  used  by 
a  taxpayer  cannot  be  Justified  under  any 
of  the  rules  set  forth  in  this  part,  that  life 
shall  be  lengthened  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section .02  or  .03  of  this  section."    However. 

"Since  the  depreciation  reserve  for  a  new 
guideline  class  of  a  new  or  existing  taxpayer 
U  Initially  zero.  It  Is  unlikely  tliat  the  re- 
serve ratio  will  exceed  the  appropriate  upper 
limit  during  the  first  replacement  cycle.  If 
this  does  occur.  It  will  presrunably  occur 
toward  the  end  of  the  cycle.  Whether  the 
fact  that  the  upper  limit  is  exceeded  Is 
meaningful  depends  on  the  facts  and  clr- 
cxunstances.     See  footnote  13. 

"If  the  asseu  in  a  guideline  class  are 
depreciated  In  a  number  of  Item  or  multiple- 
asset  accounts,  the  lives  used  by  the  tax- 
payer for  sucii  accounts  should  be  length- 
ened so  that  the  weighted  average  of  such 
lives  Is  equal  to  the  lengthened  class  life. 
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a  class  life  shall  not  be  lengthened  beyond 
the  shortest  life  which  can  be  Justified  for 
the  guideline  class  under  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  for  the  taxable  year  under  ex- 
amination.i<  See  subsection  .04  of  this  sec- 
tion for  rules  relating  to  the  taxable  year 
in  which  a  class  life  Is  to  be  lengthened. 

.02  Lengthening  a  class  life  which  Is  equal 
to  or  longer  than  the  guideline  life :  Where  a 
class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer  is  equal  to  or 
longer  than  the  guideline  life  for  a  guideline 
class,  and  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and  re- 
placement practices  are  not  consistent  with 
the  class  life  used,  the  class  life  shall  be 
lengthened  In  accordance  with  the  adjust- 
ment taxable  for  class  lives."  This  table  and 
the  Instructions  for  Its  use  are  set  forth  In 
section  3  of  part  m  of  this  revenue  proced- 
ure. 

.03  Lengthening  a  class  life  which  is 
shorter  than  the  guideline  life:  Where  a 
class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer  is  shorter  than 
the  gvildellne  life  for  a  guideline  class  and 
is  not  Justified  under  any  of  the  rules  set 
forth  In  this  part,  the  class  life  shall  be 
lengthened  as  follows: 

(a)  In  any  case  where  the  reserve  ratio 
test  may  be  used  as  a  technique  for  demon- 
strating that  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and 
replacement  practices  are  consistent  with 
the  class  life  used,  and  the  consistency  can- 
not be  demonstrated  either  by  the  reserve 
ratio  test  or  by  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances, the  class  life  sball  be  lengthened 
in  accordance  with  the  adjustment  table  for 
class  lives.'* 

(b)  In  any  other  case,  the  class  life  shall 
be  lengthened  to  the  shortest  life  previously 
Justified  for  that  gxildeline  class,  or  to  the 
guldeUne  life  If  no  shorter  life  has  been 
previously  Justified." 


»»  Where  the  class  life  is  lengthened  to  the 
shortest  life  that  can  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
the  lengthened  class  life  may  be  used  by  the 
taxpayer  In  subsequent  taxable  years  If  the 
taxpayer's  retirement  and  replacement  prac- 
tices thereafter  are  consistent  with  the  use 
of  that  class  life. 

^•In  any  case  where  the  reserve  ratio  test 
may  be  used  as  a  technique  for  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and  re- 
placement practices  are  consistent  with  the 
class  life  used,  and  such  consistency  cannot 
be  demonstrated  either  by  the  reserve  ratio 
test  or  by  all  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
the  adjustment  table  for  class  lives  provides 
a  technique  for  determining  objectively  the 
class  life  which  Is  consistent  with  the  tax- 
payer's pracUces.  If  a  class  life  lised  by  the 
taxpayer  is  lengthened  to  a  life  longer  than 
the  guideline  life,  the  class  life  may  not  be 
shortened  subsequently  until  such  time  as 
(1)  the  reserve  ratio  decreases  to  a  point 
within  the  upper  limit  of  the  reserve  ratio 
range  for  the  lengthened  class  life,  or  (2)  a 
shorter  life  is  Justified  by  reason  of  other 
facts  and  circumstances.  Purthermore.  the 
lengthened  class  life  may  not  be  lengthened 
subsequently  unless  the  amount  by  which 
the  reserve  ratio  exceeds  the  upper  Umlt  of 
the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  continues 
to  Increase  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  years. 
after  which  that  life  may  be  lengthened  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

"Since  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  not  avail- 
able as  a  technique  for  Jtistifylng  the  class 
life  used  In  cases  to  which  subsec.  .03(b)  of 
this  section  applies,  the  Initial  adjustment  to 
the  class  life  used  must  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  adjustment  table  for  class  lives. 
However,  where  the- class  life  used  by  a  tax- 
payer Is  lengthened  under  subsec.  .03(b)  of 
this  section,  the  lengthened  life  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  the  reserve  ratio 
test.  Normally,  this  test  would  be  met. 
Thus,  there  would  be  no  further  adjustment 
to  the  class  life,  and  that  life  may  be  used  by 
the  taxpayer  in  subsequent  taxable  years  if 


.04  Year  In  which  class  life  is  to  be  length- 
ened :  If  a  class  life  is  lengthened  under  sub- 
sec. .03  or  .03(a)  of  this  section.  It  shall  be 
lengthened  only  for  a  taxable  year  for  which 
(1)  the  reeerre  ratio  test  Is  not  met  (under 
the  general  rule  or  the  transition  rule  for 
applying  the  test),  and  (2)  the  class  life 
used  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances.  The  class  life 
shall  not  be  lengthened  for  any  earlier  tax- 
able years.  If  a  class  life  is  lengthened 
under  subsection  .03(b)  of  this  section,  It 
shall  be  lengthened  only  for  a  taxable  year 
for  which  the  class  life  used  cannot  be  Jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

PAST    m.    THX     KXSZXVX    XATIO    TABLX    AKO    THE 
ADJT7STMXNT  TABU  FOm  CLASS  LIVXS  AND  IW- 

sraucnoNS  foe  thzib  tjsi 
SzcTiOM  1 .  In  general. 

Part  II  of  this  revenue  procedure  utilizes 
a  reserve  ratio  test  In  a  number  of  instances. 
A  reserve  ratio  Is  the  ratio  at  the  deprecia- 
tion reserves  for  the  assets  in  any  guideline 
class  to  the  basis  "  of  those  assets.  The  re- 
serve ratio  test  Is  an  objective  technique 
which  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  that  the 
retirement  and  replacement  practices  being 
followed  by  a  taxpayer  with  respect  to  a 
guideline  class  are  consistent  with  the  class 
life  being  used.  A  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio 
also  can  be  used  to  show  that  he  is  entitled 
to  use  a  shorter  class  life  than  he  has  used 
in  the  past. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  Is  made  by  compar- 
ing a  taxpajrer's  reserve  ratio  for  a  guideline 
class  with  an  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range. 
Table  2  (reserve  ratio  table)  la  used  to  select 
the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range.  Table 
3  (adjxistment  table  for  class  lives)  Is  used 
to  determine  an  adjustment  in  the  class  life 
ijsed  by  a  taxpayer  where  an  adjustment 
based  on  the  table  Is  indicated  under  part 
n  of  this  revenue  procedure. 

Sec.  2.  Instructions  for  applying  the  reserve 
ratio  table. 

The  following  rules  are  to  be  used  in  ap- 
plying the  reserve  ratio  table : 

.01.  Computation  of  taxpayer's  reserve  ra- 
tio: The  first  step  In  applying  the  reserve 
ratio  table  Is  to  compute  the  taxpayer's  re- 
serve ratio  for  a  guideline  class.  The  re- 
serve ratio  Is  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
depreciation  reserves  for  all  the  assets  In 
that  class  (at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year) 
by  the  total  basis  of  all  thoee  assets  (at  the 
close  of  that  year ) .»    For  this  purpose,  how- 
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his  retirement  and  replacement  practice 
thereafter  are  consistent  with  the  use  of  that 
class  life.  However.  If  the  test  is  not  met 
and  consistency  cannot  be  demonstrated  by 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  the  class 
life  may  be  further  lengthened  under  subsec. 
.02  or  .03(a)  of  this  section  for  the  same 
taxable  j^ar  for  which  the  class  life  was 
lengthened  under  subsec.  .03(b)  of  this 
section. 

"  The  term  "basis"  as  used  In  this  revenue 
procedxire  means  cost  or  other  basis,  adjusted 
only  as  provided  in  sec.  1016 (a)  (1) . 

"  If  the  basis  and  depreciation  reserve  at- 
tributable to  any  asset  In  a  guideline  class 
have  been  removed  from  the  asset  and  re- 
serve accounts  but  the  asset  Is  still  being 
used  In  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business,  that 
basis  and  depreciation  reserve  are  to  be  taken 
Into  account  in  computing  the  taxpayer's 
reserve  ratio  for  the  class.  If  any  multiple- 
asset  account  maintained  by  the  taxpayer 
overlaps  two  or  more  guideline  classes,  the 
taxpayer  should  provide  siifllclent  Informa- 
tion to  enable  the  portion  of  the  depreciation 
reserve  for  that  account  which  Is  attrib- 
utable to  assets  falling  within  each  guide- 
line class  to  be  determined  with  reasonable 
acc\iracy.  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case. 


ever.  If  <uiy  portion  of  the  basis  of  any  as- 
set In  a  guideline  class  Is  subject  to  amor- 
tization under  section  168  or  169  of  the  1964 
code  (or  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
law)  or  is  recovered  by  means  of  the  addi- 
tional first-year  depreciation  allowance  pro- 
vided by  section  179  of  the  1954  code,  that 
portion  shall  be  excluded  from  the  total  basis 
of  all  the  assets  in  the  class  and  any  amor- 
tization or  depreciation  deducted  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  total  depreciation  reserves  for  the  class. 
.02  Selecting  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio 
range:  llie  second  step  In  applying  the  re- 
serve ratio  table  Is  to  select  the  appropriate 
reserve  ratio  range  from  the  table.  To  Iden- 
tify the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  for  a 
guideline  class.  It  Is  necessary  to  know  (a) 
the  method  of  depreciation  being  used  for 
the  assess  In  the  guideline  class,  (b)  the  test 
life  for  the  class,  and  (c)  the  rate  of  growth 
for  the  class. 

(a)  Method  of  depreciation:  The  method 
of  depreciation  used  for  the  assets  in  a  guide- 
line clatis  means  the  method  actually  used 
by  the  taxpayer  In  computing  depreciation 
for  tax  purposes  with  respect  to  those  assets, 
such  as  the  straight-line  method,  the  double- 
declining  balance  method,  the  150-percent 
declining  balance  method,  or  the  sum-of- 
the-years  digits  method.  See  subsection  .03 
of  this  tiection  where  a  taxpayer  uses  more 
than  on«!  method  of  depreciation  with  respect 
to  assets  falling  within  a  single  guideline 
class. 

(b)  Determining  the  test  life.  The  test 
life  ^  for  a  guideline  alass  Is  to  be  determined 
under  the  following  rules: 

(1)  Class  life  equal  to  or  longer  than  the 
guideline  life:  Where  the  class  life  used  by  a 
taxpayer  Is  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  guide- 
line life  for  a  guideline  class,  the  test  life  Is 
the  guideline  life  for  that  class,  unless  sub- 
paragra])h  (4)    of  this  paragraph  applies. 

(2)  Class  life  equal  to  or  longer  than  life 
previously  Justified:  Where  the  class  life 
\ised  by  a  taxpayer  is  equal  to  or  longer  than 
the  life  Justified  for  a  guideline  class  In  a 
preceding  taxable  year  under  section  3.02, 
3.03,  or  3.04  of  part  II  of  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure or  under  presently  established  proce- 
dures, the  test  life  Is  the  previously  Justified 
life,  unless  subparagraph  (4)  of  this  para- 
graph applies. 

(3)  Class  life  not  previously  Jiastlfied: 
Where  the  class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer  is 
shorter  than  the  guideline  life  for  a  guide- 
line cliiss  and  has  not  previously  been 
Justified — 

(A)  for  purposes  of  section  3.02(a)  of  part 
II  of  this  revenue  procedure  (class  life  Justi- 
fied by  reference  to  Its  prior  \ise),  the  test 
life  Is  the  class  life  used  In  the  taxable  year 
under  examination; 

(B)  for  purposes  of  section  3.03(a)  of 
part  II  of  this  revenue  procedure  (class  life 


"The  class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer  may 
vary  from  year  to  yeiu-.  If  there  are  varia- 
tions, the  representative  class  life  for  apply- 
ing the  reserve  ratio  table  would  be  the  aver- 
age claj«  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  over  a 
period  of  years.  To  avoid  any  difficulties 
that  may  be  encountered  In  computing  this 
average,  par.  (b)  of  this  subsection  provides 
test  lives  which  should  be  used  In  various 
situations  to  select  the  appropriate  reserve 
ratio  range.  Generally,  the  suggested  test 
life  Is  slightly  more  favorable  to  the  taxpayer 
than  an  average  of  class  lives  used  over  a 
period  of  years.  However,  If  a  taxpayer  Is 
using  the  sum-of-the-years  digits  method 
of  depreciation,  an  average  of  class  lives  may 
Ih  certain  Instances  be  more  favorable  than 
the  suggested  test  life.  A  taxpayer  therefore 
lias  the  option  of  using  an  average  of  the 
class  lives  used  for  a  guideline  class  for  the 
3  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  year 
under  examination  In  lieu  of  the  otherwise 
prescribed  test  life. 


Jxistifled  by  prior  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices) ,  the  test  life  Is  the  class  life 
used  for  the  taxable  year  hnmedlately  pre- 
ceding the  taxable  year  under  examination. 

(4)  Lengthened  class  life :  Where  the  class 
life  used  by  a  taxpayer  has  been  lengthened 
\mder  section  6  of  part  II  of  this  revenue 
procedure,  the  test  life  is  the  life  to  which 
the  class  life  was  lengthened. 

(c)  E>eterminlng  the  rate  of  growth"  for 
a  guideline  class:  The  rate  of  growth  for  a 
guideline  class  may  be  determined  from  the 
rate  of  growth  conversion  table  (table  1). 
To  use  that  table,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
(1)  the  asset  ratio  for  the  guideline  class, 
and  (2)  the  class  life  period  for  that  class. 

(1)  TJie  asset  ratio:  The  asset  ratio  for  a 
guideline  class  is  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  basis  of  all  the  assets  In  the  class  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
rate  of  growth  Is  being  determined  (referred 
to  hereinafter  as  the  growth  rate  year)  by 
the  total  basis  of  all  the  assets  In  the  class 
at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  ending  one 
class  life  period  earlier  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  base  year).=^ 

(2)  The  class  life  i>erlod:  The  class  life 
period  for  a  guideline  class  Is  a  period  of 
years  equal  to  the  class  life  used  by  the  tax- 
payer for  the  class  for  the  growth  rate  year.^ 
Thus,  if  the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer 
for  a  guideline  class  for  the  growth  rate  year 
is  10  years,  the  class  life  period  for  that  class 
Is  10  years  and  the  base  year  is  the  10th 
taxable  year  preceding  the  growth  rate  year. 
However,  see  subparagraph  (3)  If  the  base 
year  falls  before  the  first  taxable  year  to 
which  this  revenue  procedure  applies. 

(3)  Substitute  class  life  period:  To  com- 
pute the  asset  ratio  for  a  guideline  class,  it  Is 
necessary  to  know  the  total  basis  of  the 
assets  In  that  class  at  the  close  of  both  the 
base  year  and  the  growth  rate  year.  Records 
adequate  for  this  purpose  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  some  taxable  years  preceding  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure. Therefore.  If  a  base  year  with  re- 
spect to  a  guideline  class  Is  a  taxable  year 
for  which  the  Income  tax  return  was  due  to 
be  filed  before  July  12,  1962.  and  the  tax- 
payer does  not  have  sufficient  Information 
to  determine  the  total  basis  of  the  assets  in 
that  class  at  the  close  of  that  taxable  year, 
then  the  earliest  taxable  year  for  which 
sufficient  Information  Is  available  may  be 
used  as  the  base  year  provided  that  (1)  such 
substitute  base  year  Is  not  later  than  the 
first  taxable  year  to  which  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure applies,  and  (2)  there  are  at  least  2 
taxable  years  intervening  between  such  year 


"'  Technically,  the  rate  of  growth  for  a 
guideline  class  Is  the  average  annual  com- 
pounded percentage  Increase  In  the  total 
basis  of  the  assets  in  the  class  measured 
from  the  close  of  a  base  year  to  the  close  of 
the  growth  rate  year. 

"  If  a  taxpayer  does  not  maintain  sufficient 
records  to  enable  the  rate  of  growth  to  be 
computed  for  a  g^uidellne  class,  the  reserve 
ratio  test  cannot  be  applied.  Consequently, 
whether  the  taxpayer's  retirement  and  re- 
placement practices  are  consistent  with  the 
class  life  being  used  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

=3  Where  a  taxpayer's  guideline  class  has  a 
history  equal  in  years  to  less  than  the  class 
life  period  (as,  for  example.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  taxpayer),  the  class  life  period  will  be 
considered  to  be  the  period  of  years  between 
the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  of  the 
guideline  class  and  the  close  of  the  growth 
rate  year,  provided  that  there  are  at  least 

2  taxable  years  Intervening  between  the  first 
year  and  the  growth  rate  year.  Since  a  rate 
of  growth  cannot  be  computed  for  the  first 

3  taxable  years  of  a  taxpayer's  guideline 
class,  the  reserve  ratio  test  will  be  considered 
to  be  met  during  that  period. 


and  the  growth  rate  year.»«  In  this  case, 
the  period  of  years  between  the  close  of  the 
substitute  base  year  and  the  close  of  the 
growth  rate  year  shall  be  considered  as  the 
class  life  period  for  the^urpoee  of  applying 
the  rate  of  growth  convS-slon  table. 

(d)  Selecting  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio 
range:  After  the  test  life  and  the  rate  of 
growth  have  been  determined  for  a  guide- 
line class,  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range 
for  that  class  is  to  be  selected  from  the  re- 
serve ratio  table,  using  (1)  the  method  of 
depreciation  used  by  the  taxpayer  for  the 
class,  (2)  the  test  life  set  forth  In  the  table 
which  Is  closest  to  the  test  life  determined 
for  the  class,  and  (3)  the  rate  of  growth  for 
the  class.  The  reserve  ratio  range  so  deter- 
mined will  consist  of  an  appropriate  reserve 
ratio,  and  upper  and  lower  limits  of  a  range 
for  acceptable  reserve  ratios. 

.03  Special  rule  where  different  methods  of 
depreciation  are  used  for  assets  falling  with- 
in a  single  guideline  class:  If  a  taxpayer  uses 
two  or  more  different  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion with  respect  to  assets  falling  within  a 
guideline  class,  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio 
range  for  that  class  Is  the  weighted  average 
of  the  separate  reserve  ratio  ranges  deter- 
mined for  the  different  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion. The  separate  reserve  ratio  range  for 
each  method  of  depreciation  Is  determined 
In  accordance  with  subsection  .02  of  this  sec- 
tion, using  the  test  life  and  rate  of  growth 
for  the  entire  guideline  class  In  connection 
with  each  method. 

(a)  The  upper  limit:  The  upper  limit  of 
the  weighted  average  of  these  separate 
ranges  Is  computed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  multiply  the  upper  limit  of  each  sepa- 
rate reserve  ratio  range  determined  for  a 
separate  method  of  depreciation  by  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  total 
basis  of  the  assets  In  the  guideline  class  as 
to  which  that  method  of  depreciation  was 
used  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
total  basis  of  all  the  assets  In  that  class;  and 

(2)  total  the  resulting  figures. 

(b)  The  lower  limit:  The  lower  limit  of 
the  weighted  average  of  these  separate  ranges 
Is  computed  In  like  maiuier. 

Sec.  C.  Instructions  for  applying  adjustment 
table  for  class  lives. 

.01  In  general:  Where  the  rules  contained 
In  part  II  of  this  revenue  procedure  indi- 
cate that  a  shorter  class  life  used  by  a  tax- 
payer may  be  Justified  by  reference  to  the 
adjustment    table    for    class    lives,    or    that 


='  Since  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  considered 
to  be  met  for  the  first  3  taxable  years  to 
which  this  revenue  procedure  applies.  It  will 
generally  not  be  necessary  to  compute  the 
rate  of  growth  during  this  period.  However, 
if  a  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  for  a  guideline 
class  exceeds  the  upper  limit  of  the  appro- 
priate reserve  ratio  range  In  the  fourth  tax- 
able year  to  which  this  revenue  procedure 
applies.  It  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
rate  growth  for  that  class  for  the  three  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  in  order  to  apply  the 
transition  rule  set  forth  In  section  5.03  of 
pt.  II.  These  determinations  unavoidably 
require  Information  respecting  base  years 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  revenue  pro- 
cedure. If  a  taxpayer  does  not  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  determine  rates  of 
growth  for  these  3  preceding  taxable  years, 
the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  for  these 
taxable  years  will  be  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  the  appropriate  range  for  the  fourth 
taxable  year  to  which  this  revenue  procedure 
applies.  In  one  situation,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  compute  the  rate  of  growth  for  one 
of  the  first  3  taxable  years  to  which  this 
revenue  procedure  spiles.  This  Is  where  a 
taxpayer  is  seeking  to  Justify  a  class  life 
shorter  than  the  guideline  life  tmder  sec. 
3.03(a)  of  pt.  n  of  this  revenue  procedure 
for  one  of  thoee  taxable  years. 
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a  elau  life  xisM  by  a  taxpayer  should  be 
lengthened  in  accordance  with  that  table, 
the  appropriate  class  life  Is  to  be  determined 
from  table  S. 

.02  Using  adjustment  table  to  Justify 
shorter  class  life:  Where  a  shorter  class  life 
than  used  In  preceding  taxable  years  Is  to 
be  justlfled  on  the  basis  of  the  adjustment 
table  for  class  Uvea  (see  sec.  3.03(a)  of  pt. 
II  of  this  revenue  procedure),  the  shortest 
class  life  that  can  be  so  Justified  may  be 
found  In  the  second  column  In  the  table. 


opposite  the  class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the  tax- 
able jrear  under  examination. 

.03  Using  adjustment  table  to  lengthen 
a  class  life:  Where  a  class  life  used  by  a 
taxpayer  Is  to  be  lengthened  under  section 
0.03  or  6.03(a)  at  part  II  of  this  revenue 
procedure,  the  class  life  to  which  the  life 
used  by  the  taxpayer  should  be  lengthened 
may  be  found  in  the  fourth  column  In  the 
adjustment  table  for  class  lives,  opposite  the 
appropriate   3-year   average   class   life.     The 


3-year  average  class  life  Is  determined  by 
adding  the  class  lives  used  by  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year  under  examination  and 
the  a  preceding  taxable  years  and  dividing 
the  resulting  total  by  3." 


"Since  the  class  life  used  by  a  taxpayer 
for  a  guideline  class  may  vary  from  year  to 
year,  a  S-year  average  is  used  to  insure  that 
the  life  used  in  applying  the  adjustment 
table  is  representative. 


Table  1. — Illuatrtttive  rate  of  growlh  conversion  table  • 

[In  tbe  appropriate  class  life  period  colomD,  find  the  flgure  which  most  closely  approslmntes  the  asset  ratio.    The  rorre!<ponding  rate  of  frowth  will  Appeor  in  the  marflnal 

colunuis] 


Rates 

Class  UlB  period 

Rates 

Rates 

Class  life  period 

Rates 

of 

of 

CTOWth 

of 

crow  lb 

of 

growth 

frowth 

(per- 

3 

4 

S 

e 

8 

10 

U 

14 

16 

IS 

20 

(per- 

(per- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

13 

14 

1« 

It 

ao 

(per- 

cent) 

cent) 

cent) 

cent) 

-4 

.88 

.86 

83 

.78 

.73 

.fi6 

.61 

.SO 

.52 

.48 

.44 

-4 

3 

L06 

LOS 

LIO 

L13 

L17 

1.23 

L27 

L33 

1.37     L43 

1.49 

3 

-2 

.94 

.93 

.90 

.89 

.88  .    .83 

.78 

.75 

.72 

.70 

.67 

-2 

4. 

1.12 

L17 

L22 

1.36 

L37 

1.48 

1.80 

1.73 

L87     X03 

3.19 

4 

-I. 

.97 

.9« 

.96 

.94 

.92 

.90 

.80 

.87 

.88 

.84 

.83 

-1 

6 

1.19 

Lae 

L34 

L42 

LS9 

1.79 

3.01 

xas 

%M     X89 

3.31 

6 

0 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

LOO 

0 

8 

Lao  I  La6 

L47 

LSO 

1.88 

X16 

X<3 

194 

3.43     4.00 

lae 

8 

1 

1.0S 

1.04 

LOC 

1.06 

LOS 

LIO 

LU 

LIS 

L17 

Lao 

L23 

1 

L33 

L46 

L61 

L77 

2.14 

X69 

3.14 

3.80 

4.00 

6.66 

&73 

10 

'  More  detailed  tabulations  for  determining  rates  of  growth  are  available  on  order 
from  tbe  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  OlBoe,  Washing- 
ton 28.  D.O. 


NOTX.— Technically,  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  gnidellne  etaas  is  the  average  annual 
oompoondsd  pareantate  toereasa  tn  the  toUl  basis  of  tbe  aaaeU  from  the  doaa  of  a  base 
year  to  the  akiaa  of  the  growth  rate  year. 


Tablk  2. — Illustrative  reserve  ratio  tablt*  ' 
BEO.  I:  STRAIGHT-LINE  METHOD  OF  DEMARCATIOX 


Rata  of  growth  (percent) 

Test  life 

TMtlife 

-4 

-3 

-1 

0 

1 

a 

4 

6 

• 

M 

61 

SO 

SO 

80 

60 

60 

49 

« 

48 

40 

t 

46-60 

45-68 

48-88 

48-86 

45-57 

45-57 

44-56 

44-56 

44-65 

43-68 

61 

61 

60 

W 

60 

40 

49 

48 

48 

47 

4 

46-40 

46-a> 

45-59 

48-88 

48-58 

45-57 

44-66 

44-66 

43-66 

43-64 

63 

61 

80 

10 

50 

49 

48 

48 

47 

46 

f 

46-61 

46-50 

45-50 

45-88 

46-58 

44-57 

44-56 

43-55 

43-64 

43-63 

62 

61 

61 

80 

60 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

• 

47-61 

46-60 

46-60 

48-88 

48-58 

44-67 

44-66 

43-64 

42-83 

41-63 

63 

61 

61 

80 

49 

49 

47 

46 

48 

44 

t 

47-62 

46-60 

46-59 

48-68 

46-57 

44-57 

43-65 

43-53 

41-63 

4e-<o 

10 

63 

63 

51 

60 

49 

48 

47 

46 

44 

43 

10 

48-63 

46-61 

46-59 

46-68 

44^7 

44-56 

43-64 

41-82 

40-50 

30-18 

n 

54 

62 

51 

60 

49 

48 

46 

44 

43 

41 

la 

48-63 

47-61 

46-60 

45-58 

44-57 

43-56 

43-63 

40-61 

39-48 

r-46 

u 

66 

a 

61 

60 

49 

48 

46 

43 

41 

39 

14 

49-66 

47-61 

46-60 

48-68 

44-57 

43-56 

41-52 

40-49 

38-47 

36^ 

It 

65 

63 

61 

SO 

49 

47 

46 

42 

40 

38 

16 

49-66 

47-62 

46-00 

48-88 

44-67 

43-66 

41-61 

39-48 

37-48 

36-43 

u 

66 

63 

63 

80 

49 

47 

44 

41 

89 

36 

18 

60-66 

47-«2 

46-60 

48-88 

44-66 

43-54 

40-51 

38-47 

36-43 

34-40 

ao 

67 

S3 

63 

80 

48 

47 

44 

41 

38 

88 

20 

60-67 

4S-6S 

46-61 

48-68 

44-86 

43-54 

4(h60 

r-«6 

35-^ 

38-38 

BEO.  n:  DOUBLE-DECLIVLVO  BALAJS'CE  METHOD  OP  DEPRECIATION 


69 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

67 

67 

66 

66 

S 

66-73 

65-73 

64-73 

64-73 

64-73 

64-73 

64-71 

63-71 

63-71 

63-70 

66 

68 

68 

66 

66 

64 

64 

63 

68 

63 

4 

63-71 

63-70 

63-70 

61-70 

61-69 

61-69 

61-68 

60-68 

60-67 

89-67 

66 

64 

64 

63 

63 

63 

63 

61 

61 

60 

f 

61-70 

60-60 

60-60 

60-68 

60-68 

69-67 

•0-67 

68-fl6 

68-65 

67-64 

64 

63 

63 

62 

63 

61 

60 

60 

59 

68 

'     t 

60-60 

80-68 

80-68 

89-67 

68-67 

6S-«6 

67-66 

67-64 

56-63 

66-63 

63 

63 

61 

61 

CO 

60 

69 

67 

66 

55 

8 

80-68 

88-67 

68-67 

88-66 

87-66 

67-66 

66-63 

65-63 

64-61 

63-59 

» 

63 

61 

61 

60 

69 

89 

57 

56 

66 

63 

10 

60-68 

68-67 

87-66 

87-66 

86-64 

86-63 

64-63 

63-00 

83-50 

61-57 

n 

63 

61 

60 

59 

59 

58 

66 

55 

63 

61 

u 

50-69 

68-67 

57-66 

66-65 

65-64 

65-63 

63-61 

62-59 

61-57 

49-55 

M 

63 

61 

60 

59 

58 

57 

55 

53 

61 

60 

14 

, 

89-69 

68-67 

87-68 

66-64 

86-63 

64-62 

63-60 

61-67 

49-55 

47-63 

M 

63 

61 

60 

89 

68 

67 

64 

63 

60 

48 

10 

60-60 

68-67 

87-68 

66-64 

68-63 

84-61 

62-50 

60-56 

48-64 

46-61 

- 

n 

63 

61 

60 

68 

67 

56 

54 

61 

49 

47 

IS 

60-70 

88-67 

86-68 

88-64 

84-63 

83-61 

61-58 

«-66 

47-63 

40-49 

» 

04 

61 

60 

68 

67 

66 

63 

60 

48 

48 

ao 

60-70 

68-67 

86-68 

88-64 

64-63 

63-60 

80-67 

48-64 

46-61 

44HS 

8«e  footnotes  at  ead  of  tabto. 
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Taattlfe 


3 

• 

M 
0 
M 

M 

M 


Rate  of  growth  (percent) 


03 

57-68 

64 

80>» 

« 

tarn 

l«7 
03434 

'08 
64-75 

flO 
08-16 

7D 
66-77 

71 
07-77 

n 

67-.7!B 

72 

0»<79 


-3 


03 

67-«8 

63 


64 
60-70 

65 
61-71 

66 
03-72 

67 
63-73 

67 
08-73 

68 
04-74 

68 
04-74 

00 
0&-75 

09 
08-75 


-1 


61 
67-67 

63 
88-60 

64 
60-70 

64 
00-70 

65 
61-71 

66 
62-72 

66 
03-72 

67 
63-72 

67 
03-73 

67 
63-73 

68 
04-74 


01 
57-07 

63 
88-60 

OS 
80-60 

64 
60-70 

05 
61-70 

65 
61-71 

66 
02-71 

66 
62-71 

66 

e»-7i 

06 

63-71 

66 

ea-72 


61 
S0« 

62 
00-68 

63 


63 

80-oe 

04 

00-70 

04 
61-70 

64 
01-70 

64 
61-70 

64 
01-70 

64 
61-70 

64 
61-70 


61 
56-66 

62 
88-68 

63 
68-09 

63 
80-00 

08 

oo-oo 

61 

60-00 

63 

to-e» 

63 

00-60 
63 


60 
80-00 

«2 


00 
66-66 

61 

67-67 

02 

W  Wi 

62 

02 
80-07 

62 
58-67 

61 
10-66 

61 
68-66 

60 
87-65 

60 
87-64 

60 
80-«4 


00 
68-66 

61 
87-66 

61 
57-67 

61 
67-66 

61 
57-66 

60 
67-65 

SO 


80 
86-63 

58 
65-63 

67 

84-61 

66 

53-00 


80 

55-65 

60 
5o-"w 

60 
S6-6t> 

60 
57-65 

60 
60-64 

60 
86-63 

58 
55-02 

66 
64-60 

65 
63-90 

54 
83-58 

53 
61-56 


10 


80 
65-64 

60 
66-65 

60 
66-65 

69 
66-64 

68 
68-«3 

67 
64-61 

86 
n-60 

64 
63-58 

63 
61-56 

61 
4»-M 

60 
4»-53 


Test  life 


3 
4 

5 
6 
8 

Iff 
13 
14 
16 
18 

ao 


SEC.  IV:  ISO-PERCENT  DECUNING  BALANCE  METHOD  OF  DEPRECIATION 




S7 

n 

66 

56 

86 

86 

66 

66 

86 

84 

3 

83« 

63-68 

53-62 

63-61 

63-61 

83-01 

63-00 

52-SO 

51-60 

61-00 

55 

66 

54 

54 

54 

64 

63 

53 

52 

62 

4 

82-41 

51-60 

61-60 

81-60 

80-59 

60-50 

00-68 

49-58 

49-57 

*■   48-66 

M 

64 

63 

S3 

63 

S3 

62 

61 

60 

SO 

5 

Il-«) 

80-60 

50-59 

80-.S8 

40-68 

49-58 

40-67 

48-06 

47-65 

47-64 

04 

68 

52 

52 

'       63 

61 

60 

60 

49 

48 

6 

SO-.U 

40-54 

40-53 

49-53 

48-53 

48-52 

47-51 

47-51 

40-50 

40-40 

S3 

C2 

62 

61 

00 

50 

40 

48 

47 

46 

8 

. 

«H» 

40-58 

48-V)7 

40-06 

48-86 

47-55 

46-54 

45-53 

44-51 

44-50 

M 

03 

f2 

61 

SO 

80 

49 

48 

« 

46 

44 

10 

13 

Hi 

40-68 
52 

48^7 
61 

47-66 
80 

47-55 
49 

46-54 

49 

45-63 
47 

44-61 
46 

43-50 
44 

42-48 
42 

12 

80-09 

48-58 

48-56 

47-66 

46-66 

46-54 

44-52 

43-50 

42-48 

41-46 

14 

63 

S3 

51 

50 

40 

48 

46 

45 

43 

41 

14 

SO-OU 

40-68 

47-56 

47-66 

46-64 

43-63 

44-61 

4^-49 

41-47 

30-44 

U 

M 

63 

51 

SO 

40 

48 

4« 

44 

43 

40 

16 

SO-OD 

48-58 

47-56 

46-55 

46-54 

45-52 

43-50 

41-48 

46-48 

S8-43 

U 

94 

52 

51 

00 

48 

47 

45 

43 

41 

39 

18 

fthOD 

48-68 

47-56 

40-66 

46-64 

44-^2 

42-49 

41-46 

37-41 

ao 

uH 

63 

51 

49 

48 

47 

44 

43 

40 

37 

20 

1 

48-68 

47-56 

48-55 

4553 

44-52 

42-48 

40-45 

38-43 

36-W 

■  More  <lrtaUe<l  tahulattana  of  raaerve  ratio  ranges  lor  additional  rates  of  growth  and 
additional  ttvt  lirps  are  available  on  or>lpr  tfMD  the  i^upcrintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Note.— The  ratio  show*  in  the  flrst  row  oproaite  each  test  life  is  the  tbooretic&Ily 
appropriate  r<>9rrv«  nttio  far  a  ttabiUiod  aooouat  growinf;  at  the  faidicated  rate.  This 
iwervp  r»tlo  Is  ratrulatod  on  the  assumption  that  no  asset  is  used  lor  a  period  shorter 
ar  lonc'V  thun  the  tart  life. 


The  range  shown  below  each  theoreticai  reserve  ratio  iadicataa  ttaa  lowrr  and  upofr 
limits  of  acceptable  n-sorve  ratios.  Tbe  upper  limit  of  tlM  Msarve  ratio  raagw  is  taat 
rewTve  ratio  which  would  result  Uall  assets  were  held  fora  period  30 percent  longer  than 
the  tP5t  life.  Tbe  lower  limit  of  the  rrserve  ratio  ranpe  is  the  ratio  which  wduM  result 
if  ail  assets  were  held  fora  |ioriotl  lOperctnt  shorter  than  tbe  test  life.  The  rat  kx  shots  n 
are  roundttd  to  the  uearetit  percent  himI  will  de|iart  frwn  matbematicafly  ralruiaOe<l 
values  to  that  extent. 


Tabli  3.— /IItwfr«t<t>e  adfustment  table  for 
cUxsB  Uvea  * 


Ju'stifying  a 

shorter  cla9 

Lengthening  the  daas  life 

life  by  low  reserve  ratio  < 

iu    owes 

wlMra    rearrve 

1 

ratio  test  Ls  not  met  < 

ritiss  lire 

U-sod  IT  the 

Appropriate 
cittsB  life 

3- year 

AppropriiiU< 

Jirewdlng 

average 

dass  life 

taxalils 

claas  Ula 

year 

3 

K 

3.8 

a 

4  0 

4i 

3.6 

4 

6.0 

8 

4.0 

6 

0.6 

6 

6.0 

6 

7.5 

8 

7.0 

8 

W.O 

10 

8.8 

10 

1X6 

13 

ltt.0 

12 

18.0 

14 

12.0 

14 

17.6 

16 

13.5 

16 

20.0 

18 

16.5 

18 

22.5 

ao 

no 

ao 

26.0 

More  detailed  tabnWttons  of  adjostments  for  class 
nvet  Un  liddltKMMl  cliws  llvex  are  arailaWe  on  order  from 
«'•  8ui»rint«nUent  of  Docnmenta,  U.S.  Government 
Prmunu  Oflioa,  Waihingtou  U,  dTC. 

'  See  «c  3.03(a)  of  pt.  II  of  Ibis  revenue  procedure. 

•  See  <ee.  6.02  and  sec  6.03(a)  of  pt.  II  of  this  revcnne 
proeadura. 


QUESTIDKS  AND   ANSWXXS 
CXKZBAI.   APraOACH 

1.  Question.  Do   tbe    new   guideline   lives 
represent  a  liberallaatlon  ol  the  depreciable 


lives  contained  in  bulletin  P  or  of  the  de- 
preciable lives  actually  used  at  present? 

Answer.  Both.  Because  the  guideline 
lives  pertain  to  large  classes  of  assets  rather 
than  to  individual  Items,  it  is  possible  tn  pre- 
scribing these  guideline  lives  to  take  into 
account  technological  changes  and  other 
econoQiic  factors  which  affect  the  useful  lUe 
of  assets  to  a  greater  extent  ttum  was  pos- 
siblo  in  prescribing  the  lives  contained  tn 
bulletin  F.  Similarly,  because  it  is  difflcult 
for  any  taxpayer  to  show  the  effect  of 
technological  ciiange.  etc..  on  the  life  ot  an 
individual  asset,  the  guideline  lives  will  per- 
mit a  shortening  of  depreciable  lives  actu- 
ally used  at  present. 

Thus,  the  new  guidelines  are  substantially 
shorter  than  the  bulletin  P  lives,  and,  for 
most  taxpayers,  are  shorter  than  the  lives 
presently  l}eing  used. 

2.  Question.  Wont  these  new  guideline 
lives  soon  become  out  of  date  as  is  the  case 
with   the  present   bulletin  P? 

Answer.  It  is  expected  that  these  new 
guideline  lives  will  be  reviewed  periodically 
to  insure  that  they  keep  pace  with  techno- 
logical developments  and  other  factors  which 
result  in  property  becoming  obsolete  at  a 
faster  rate  than  expected.  The  guidelines 
will  be  easier  to  keep  up  to  date  than  bul- 
letin P  because  they  deal  with  broad  classes 
of  assets  rather  than  wtth  tbotwaads  of  In- 
4tv1dual  Items. 

3.  Question.  At  present,  depreciation  is 
based  on  the  useful  life  of  property  in  the 


taxpayer's  own  trade  or  business.  How  does 
this  depreciation  reform  afTect  this  ap- 
proach? 

Answer.  The  depredation  reform  retains 
this  apiM^>ach.  Every  taxpayer  should  con- 
tinue to  base  his  depreciable  lives  on  his  own 
best  estimate  of  the  period  of  their  use  In 
his  trade  or  business.  The  new  reform  pro- 
vides guideline  lives,  based  on  amilyses  of 
statistical  data  and  engineering  studies  and 
assessments  of  current  and  prospective 
technological  advances,  for  each  industry  In 
the  United  States.  The  guidelines  which 
have  been  developed  are  felt  to  provide  rea- 
sonable standards  for  taxpayers  in  the  vari- 
ous industries  and  If  used  will  be  presumed 
to  be  acceptable  unless  subsequent  events 
show  that  they  are  not  appropriate  for  a  par- 
ticular taxpayer's  circumstances.  Of  course, 
to  no  extent  do  the  new  guidelines  fore- 
close a  taxpayer  from ;  using  even  shorter 
depreciable  lives  if  his  particular  retirement 
and  replacement  practices  are  more  progres- 
sive than  those  of  the  industry  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  Thus,  under  the  depredation  re- 
form, depreciation  conttnties  to  be  based  on 
the  concept  of  useful  life  of  property  to  the 
taxpayer.  Howerer,  wider  latitude  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  taxpayer  In  making  his  own 
best  estimate  of  useful  life,  and  objective 
standards  are  provided  wherever  possible  for 
determining  when  the  taxpayer's  estimate 
ahoidd  not  be  dtoturtwd. 

4.  Question.   II   this    depreciation   reform 
does  not  alter  the  useful-life   approach   to 
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depreciation,  how  does  It  provide  for  shorter 
lives  and  elimination  of  controversy? 

Answer.  The  depreciation  reform  provides 
for  shorter  Uvea  first  by  providing  new  up- 
to-date  guideline  lives  for  classes  of  assets 
In  lieu  of  the  average  lives  for  Individual 
assets  set  forth  In  bulletin  P,  and  second  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  economic 
life  of  property  to  the  taxpayer  rather  than 
its  physical  life.  The  reform  will  eliminate 
controversy  by  giving  greater  leeway  to  tax- 
payers In  estimating  lives,  by  making  ad- 
justments by  examiners  largely  dependent 
on  objective  standards  rather  than  individ- 
ual Judgments,  and  by  the  use  of  guidelines 
for  broad  classed  of  assets  rather  than 
myriads    of    Individual    Items. 

6.  Question.  Will  this  depreciation  reform 
help  only  the  taxpayer  who  has  lagged  in  his 
replacement  practices  or  will  It  also  help 
the  taxpayer  who  has  been  following  progres- 
sive replacement  practices? 

Answer.  Unquestionably  the  depreciation 
reform  will  benefit  all  taxpayers,  although 
In  different  ways.  As  to  those  taxpayers  who 
have  been  following  more  progressive  re- 
placement practices,  so  as  to  entitle  them 
to  continue  using  lives  shorter  than  the  new 
guidelines,  the  principal  benefit  of  the  re- 
form lies  In  the  elimination  of  controversy 
over  what  lives  are  proper.  In  addition,  the 
Reserve  Ratio  Table  will  provide  objective 
guides  for  establishing  that  a  taxpayer  Is 
entitled  to  use  even  shorter  lives  than  he  has 
used  In  the  past.  Moreover,  the  progressive 
taxpayer  may  use  even  shorter  lives  if  they 
are  Justified  by  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

6.  Question.  Will  this  depreciation  reform 
help  the  small  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  large 
corporation? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of 
the  depreciation  reform  which  will  benefit 
the  small  taxpayer.  First,  there  Is  the  level 
at  which  the  new  guideline  lives  are  set. 
These  are  substantially  lower  than  the  lives 
prescribed  as  a  guide  in  Bulletin  F.  There- 
fore, all  small  taxpayers  who  heretofore  have 
relied  on  Bulletin  F  in  setting  useful  lives  for 
some  or  all  of  their  assets  will  benefit  from 
the  new  lower  guideline  lives.  Second,  there 
Is  the  use  of  the  reserve  ratios  to  show  that 
useful  lives  even  shorter  than  the  guideline 
life  are  justified.  This  should  be  especially 
helpful  to  small  taxpayers  since  In  the  case 
of  a  small  taxpayer  such  things  as  variations 
in  asset  mix  technological  innovations,  and 
purchases  of  some  used  assets  are  likely  to 
have  a  greater  Impact  on  the  proper  life  to 
be  used  In  the  future  than  In  the  case  of  a 
large  taxpayer,  yet  the  small  taxpayer  might 
well  find  It  difficult  to  establish  precisely 
what  that  impact  will  be.  Third,  the  c^por- 
tunlty  to  support  lives  shorter  than  the 
guidelines  by  reference  to  the  facts  and  clr- 
cxunstances  of  the  particular  case  will  be  of 
special  benefit  to  the  small  taxpayer.  This 
will  permit  recognition  of  deviations  from 
Industrywide  norms  that  are  likely  to  occior 
In  connection  with  small  taxpayers.  Fourth, 
the  elimination  of  so-called  penalty  rates 
shoxild  be  of  major  Importance  to  the  small 
taxpayer.  Fifth,  the  transition  rule  for  ap- 
pl3rlng  the  reserve  ratio  test  should  be  of 
special  significance  to  those  smaller  taxpayers 
whose  reserves  have  become  unreasonably 
high  because  their  past  retirement  and  re- 
placement practices  have  not  conformed  with 
the  lives  which  they  used  for  depreciation 
purposes.  This  translUon  rule  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  funds  with  which  to 
adopt  more  progressive  replacement  prac- 
tices. Finally,  since  use  of  the  revenue 
procedure  Is  optional,  those  small  taxpayers 
desiring  to  remain  under  established  proce- 
dures may  continue  to  do  so. 

7.  Question.  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
uses  lives  equal  to  the  guideline  Uvea,  but 
fails  to  replace  assets  consistent  with  such 


lives,  do  the  new  guidelines  and  the  reserve 
ratio  test  merely  postpone  for  a  number  of 
years  the  controversy  that  exists  today? 

Answer.  Even  though  In  some  cases  lives 
used  by  taxpayers  may  be  lengthened  to  a 
point  above  the  new  guideline  lives,  there 
are  several  Important  reasons  why  this  will 
not  result  in  the  controversies  that  are 
present  today.  First,  a  taxpayer  using  the 
new  guidelines  will  not  be  challenged  unless 
and  until  his  depreciation  reserves  are  un- 
reasonably high  as  compared  with  his  de- 
preciable assets.  This  removes  the  question 
of  when  to  challenge  lives  from  the  ambit  of 
the  individual  examiner's  judgment  and 
makes  It  subject  instead  to  objective  arith- 
metic standards,  thus  eliminating  one  of 
today's  major  areas  of  dispute  and  also 
achieving  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of 
taxpayers.  Second,  where  the  lives  used  by 
a  taxpayer  are  lengthened,  the  new  lives  will 
generally  be  determined  objectively  by  the 
use  of  an  adjustment  table  and  thus  will  no 
longer  be  a  matter  of  Individual  judgment. 
The  fact  that  some  taxpayers  may  In  the 
future  be  required  to  use  lives  longer  than 
the  guidelines  should  not  result  in  any  sig- 
nificant controversies. 

8.  Question.  In  prescribing  new  guideline 
lives,  does  the  depreciation  reform  merely 
shift  the  area  of  dispute  from  the  question 
of  useful  life  to  the  question  of  salvage? 

Answer.  No.  If  the  class  life  being  used 
by  the  taxpayer  for  all  assets  In  a  single 
guideline  class  Is  equal  to  or  longer  than  the 
guideline  life,  then  neither  the  lives  nor 
the  salvage  used  for  Individual  Items  will 
be  disturbed  under  the  revenue  procedure. 
If  the  class  life,  which  is  of  course  based  on 
both  the  lives  and  any  salvage  used  by  the 
taxpayer.  Is  shorter  than  the  guideline  life, 
it  may  be  Justified  either  by  the  objective 
tests  provided  or  by  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances. Once  Justified,  the  class  life,  includ- 
ing the  salvage,  will  not  be  disturbed  In 
subsequent  years  so  long  as  replacement 
practices  are  thereafter  consistent  with  that 
life. 

9.  Question.  How  does  this  guideline  ap- 
proach compare  with  the  Canadian  approach 
to  depreciation? 

Answer.  The  guideline  approach  of  the 
revenue  procedure  avoids  the  rigidity  of  the 
Canadian  system.  The  guideline  approach 
permits  taxpayers  to  use  lives  shorter  than 
the  guideline  lives  whereas  the  Canadian 
system  does  not  permit  the  use  of  lives 
shorter  than  the  prescribed  lives,  regardless 
of  a  taxpayer's  retirement  and  replacement 
practices.  In  addition,  unlike  the  Canadian 
system,  this  reform  provides  a  separate  class 
for  production  machinery  and  equipment  In 
each  different  Industry.  This  permits  obso- 
lescence and  other  factors  which  affect  the 
economic  lives  of  assets  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  accordance  with  the  facts  relating 
to  the  particular  industry. 

10.  Question.  Will  the  new  revenue  pro- 
cedure result  In  Immediate  changes  In  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  the  handling  of  depreciation 
Issues  or  questions? 

Answer.  No  immediate  organizational 
changes  are  contemplated.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions will  be  Issued  and  special  training 
courses  are  planned  for  all  technical  person- 
nel concerned  with  depreciation  matters  to 
Insure  uniform  application  of  the  deprecia- 
tion reform.  In  addition,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  will  watch  closely  progress  In 
operating  under  the  new  procedure  with  a 
view  to  Introducing  organizational  or  pro- 
cedural changes  where  necessary  to  assure 
effective  administration. 

GXnDXLINK    LTVXS 

11.  Question.  If  some  assets  are  used  for  a 
period  of  years  longer  than  the  guideline  life, 
will  the  taxpayer  be  required  to  lengthen  the 


life  used  In  depreciating  those  assets  or  In 
depreciating  assets  which  eventually  replace 
those  assets? 

Answer.  No.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  some 
assets  will  be  held  longer  than  the  guideline 
life.  The  guideline  life  Is  an  overall  life  for 
a  class  which  will  Include  assets  having  a 
wide  range  of  lives.  The  fact  that  a  number 
of  assets  are  held  for  periods  longer  than  the 
guideline  life  does  not  In  Itself  mean  that 
the  guideline  life  Is  Inappropriate. 

12.  Question.  Will  a  taxpayer  be  permitted 
to  prove  a  life  shorter  than  the  guideline 
life  for  those  assets  which  have  a  shorter 
life  and  use  the  guideline  life  for  the  other 
assets  in  that  class? 

Answer.  No.  In  comparing  the  lives  used 
by  the  taxpayer  with  the  guideline  lives,  the 
class  life  being  used  for  a  guideline  class 
must  be  d  termlned  with  reference  to  the 
lives  of  all  of  the  assets  In  that  class.  This 
Is  the  only  way  that  the  new  guideline  lives 
will  provide  an  effective  test.  Otherwise,  the 
taxpayer  would  demonstrate  shorter  lives  for 
all  the  shorter  lived  asseU  falling  within  a 
class,  and  would  use  the  guideline  life  for 
all  his  longer  lived  assets.  This  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  broad  class  approach 
which  Is  based  on  an  overall  guideline  life 
for  a  class  containing  assets  having  a  broad 
range  of  lives. 

13.  Question.  Will  a  taxpayer  who  uses  the 
new  guideline  lives  be  permitted  to  do  so 
Indefinitely? 

Answer.  A  taxpayer  using  lives  equal  to 
or  longer  than  the  guideline  lives  will  not 
be  challenged  at  any  time  so  long  as  his 
retirement  and  replacement  practices  are 
consistent  with  the  lives  being  used.  This 
consistency  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  re- 
serve ratio  test  as  well  as  by  presently  es- 
tablished procedures.  In  any  event,  the  tax- 
payer will  not  be  subject  to  challenge  for  at 
least  the  first  3  taxable  years  to  which  this 
revenue  procedure  applies. 

14.  Question.  If  a  taxpayer  wishes  to  con- 
tinue using  a  class  life  longer  than  the 
guideline  life  for  several  years  after  the 
revenue  procedure  becomes  effective,  will  he 
In  later  years  be  permitted  to  use  the  guide- 
line life? 

Answer.  Yes. 

16.  Question.  It  appears  from  the  revenue 
procedure  that  a  taxpayer  may  regroup  his 
assets  In  classes  corresponding  to  the  guide- 
line classes.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparing 
the  class  lives  with  the  guideline  lives  and 
applying  the  reserve  ratio  test.  I>oes  this 
regrouping  constitute  a  change  In  method  of 
accounting  which  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue? 

Answer,  The  regrouping  of  assets  is  not 
considered  a  change  In  method  of  account- 
ing. Therefore  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioner Is  not  required. 

18.  Question.  Will  the  same  method  of 
computing  depreciation  (straight-line,  de- 
clining balance,  sum-of-the-years  digits) 
have  to  be  applied  with  respect  to  all  assets 
falling  within  a  single  guideline  class? 

Answer.  No.  The  taxpayer  may  use  dif- 
ferent methods  of  computing  depreciation 
for  different  assets  falling  within  a  single 
guideline  class  provided  that  each  method 
of  depreciation  is  proper  for  the  asset  being 
depreciated.  Thus,  for  example,  the  tax- 
payer may  use  the  double-declining  balance 
method  of  depreciation  for  the  assets  which 
he  acquires  new  and  the  straight-line  method 
for  those  he  acquirea  used.  However  In  order 
to  compute  the  class  life  used  for  the  as- 
sets in  a  guideline  class  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  the  guideline  life,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  compute  depreciation  for  all  the 
assets  in  the  class  on  a  straight-line  basis. 
It  U  to  be  emphasized  that  this  straight-line 
figure  is  used  only  to  determine  the  weighted 
average  of  the  lives  being  used  by  the  tax- 
payer and  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  ac- 
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tual   method  of  depreciation   that  may  be 
used. 

17.  Question.  Where  a  taxpayer  tises  a 
class  life  equal  to  the  guideline  life,  must 
that  tame  life  be  xised  consistently? 

Answer.  This  revenue  procedure  does  not 
change  present  regulations.  Under  section 
1.167  (a)-l(b)  of  the  regulations,  a  taxpay- 
er may  modify  depreciable  lives  for  any  tax- 
able 3 ear  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing 
at  the  end  of  that  year. 

18.  Question.  How  do  the  new  guideline 
lives  apply  with  respect  to  assets  acquired 
xised? 

Amwer.  The  guideline  lives  measure  the 
expecced  useful  economic  lives  of  assets  ac- 
quired new.  It  is  not  possible  to  prescribe 
guidelines  for  used  assets  since  the  useful  life 
of  any  used  asset  depends  upon  its  age  at 
the  time  it  is  acquired.  However,  the  fact 
that  a  taxpayer  has  a  substantial  amount  of 
used  assets  In  a  guideline  class  would  be 
taken  into  account  as  a  factor  demonstrating 
that  a  life  shorter  than  the  guideline  life 
may  be  justified  for  that  class. 

EESSIVK  KATIO 

19.  Question.  Apart  from  establishing  that 
a  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  falls  within  the 
range  of  acceptable  reserve  ratios,  what  use 
can  be  made  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  set 
forth  in  section  5  of  part  II  of  the  revenue 
procedxire? 

Answer.  The  reserve  ratio  test  will  be 
useful  to  a  taxpayer  as  an  indication  of 
whether  his  retirement  and  replacement 
practices  are  consistent  with  the  class  life 
being  used.  A  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine from  the  trend  of  his  reserve  ratios  for 
successive  years  whether  his  practices  are  as 
progressive  as  he  may  believe  them  to  be. 
Thus,  the  reserve  rstlo  test  will  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  Information  which  may  be 
xiseful  In  the  making  of  business  decisions 
as  well  as  Information  which  will  be  useful 
for  tax  purposes. 

20.  Question.  Can  a  taxpajwr  whose  re- 
serves are  high  for  the  first  taxable  years 
to  which  this  revenue  procedure  Is  applicable 
use  a  class  life  equal  to  the  guideline  life? 
Under  what  circunutances  will  he  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  using  that  life? 

Answer.  In  order  to  give  every  taxpayer 
the  opportunity  to  bring  his  practices  into 
line  with  the  new  guideline  lives,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  use  the  new  guidelines  regardless 
of  his  present  reserve  ratios.  He  will  be 
given  a  period  of  years  up  to  a  full  replace- 
ment cycle  to  bring  bis  reserves  to  an  accept- 
able level,  providing  that  the  reserves  are 
moving  toward  this  level  during  this  period. 

21.  Question.  Isnt  It  ncnmal  to  have 
fluctuations  in  the  ratios  of  depreciation  re- 
serves to  depreciable  asseU?  WIU  these 
ordinary  fluctuations  result  In  a  failure  to 
meet  the  reserve  ratio  test? 

Answer.  It  is  normal  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  fluctuation  in  depreciation  reserve 
ratios.  However  the  reserve  ratio  table 
has  been  devised  to  take  this  into  account. 
The  table  provides  a  broad  range  for  ac- 
ceptable reserve  ratios.  This  range  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
leeway  before  the  ratio  of  a  particular  tax- 
payer will  be  considered  unreasonably  high. 

22.  Question.  Suppose  that  the  assets  In 
a  guideline  class  are  actively  used  on  the 
average  for  a  period  equal  to  the  guideline 
life,  but  thereafter  some  are  retained  on  a 
standby  status  Instead  of  being  retired. 
Will  this  result  in  the  accumulation  of  un- 
reasonable depreciation  reserves  so  that  the 
taxpayer  eventually  will  fall  to  meet  the 
reserve  ratio  test? 

Answer.  The  reserve  ratio  ranges  have  been 
designed  to  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
leeway  to  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  a  taxpayer 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  meet  the  reserve 
ratio  test  even  though  he  retains  some  equip- 
ment on   a   standbj   basis.     If   the   reserve 


ratio  of  a  taxpayer  retaining  standby  equip- 
ment fails  to  meet  the  reserve  ratio  test,  the 
taxpayer  has  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  the  class  life  used  is  appropriate  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances. 

23.  Question.  What  will  cause  the  depre- 
ciation reserves  for  a  guideline  class  to  be- 
come unreasonably  high? 

Answer.  The  reserves  will  become  un- 
reasonably high  If  a  taxpayer's  retirement 
and  replacement  practices  are  not  consistent 
with  the  class  life  being  used  for  deprecia- 
tion purposes.  Underlying  factors  causing 
this  inconsistency  might  include  (1)  that  the 
taxpayer's  asset  composition  for  a  guideline 
class  is  not  typical  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
but  consists  primarily  of  assets  with  useful 
lives  which  are  longer  than  the  class  life 
being  used  by  the  taxpayer,  (2)  that  the 
taxpayer  is  leasing  a  substantial  amount  of 
assets  having  useful  lives  shorter  than  the 
class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer  toi  the  guide- 
line class  into  which  the  leased  assets  would 
fall  if  they  were  owned  by  the  taxpayer,  and 
(3)  that  the  taxpayer  Is  retaining  and  con- 
tinuing to  depreciate  (in  a  multiple-asset 
account)  assets  which  no  longer  are  being 
used  in  the  trade  or  btisiness. 

In  addition,  high  reserves  may  be  caiised 
by  the  fact  that  a  guideline  class  contains 
relatively  few  assets,  most  of  which  are 
nearlng  the  end  of  their  useful  lives.  This 
could  be  true  even  where  the  taxpayer's  re- 
tirement and  replacement  practices  are  con- 
sistent with  the  class  life  used.  In  such  a 
case,  the  high  reserves  could  readily  be  ex- 
plained and  the  class  life  used  by  the  tax- 
payer could  still  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  taxpayer's  retirement  and  replacement 
practices. 

34.  Question.  If  the  reserve  ratio  table  in- 
dicates that  a  taxpayer  has  unreasonably 
high  depreciation  reserves,  will  the  lives  used 
by  the  taxpayer  automatically  be  lengthened? 

Answer.  Not  automatically.  Unreasonably 
high  depreciation  reserves  may  be  an  indica- 
tion, as  under  present  practice,  that  the  lives 
used  by  a  taxpayer  should  be  lengthened. 
However,  the  taxpayer  will  always  be  per- 
mitted to  show,  by  the  use  of  established 
procedures,  that  his  retirement  and  replace- 
ment practices  are  consistent  with  the  lives 
being  used. 

25.  Question.  If  the  taxpjaycr's  reserve  ratio 
would  not  be  considered  unreasonably  high 
for  the  year  under  examination,  may  the 
examiner  take  into  account,  in  examining 
that  year,  the  fact  that  the  reserve  ratio  be- 
comes unreasonably  high  in  a  year  interven- 
ing between  the  year  under  examination  and 
the  time  of  audit? 

Answer.  No.  The  examiner  should  be  con- 
cerned only  with  the  reserve  ratio  for  the 
year  under  examination.  The  fact  that  the 
reserve  ratio  becomes  unreasonably  high  in 
a  subsequent  year  will  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  an  earlier  year  that  may  be 
under  examination. 

26.  Question.  If  a  taxpayer  uses  the  guide- 
line life  for  a  class  of  assets  but  does  iK)t 
retire  or  replace  assets  consistent  with  that 
life,  he  will  accumulate  a  high  depreciation 
reserve.  If  that  taxpayer  subsequently  is  re- 
quired to  use  a  class  life  longer  than  the 
guideline  life,  would  the  depreciation  reserve 
have  to  retiim  to  normal  before  he  would 
again  be  permitted  to  use  the  guideline  life? 

Answer.  This  taxpayer  could  use  the  guide- 
line life  again  as  soon  as  he  could  show  that 
his  retirement  and  replacement  practices 
were  consistent  with  the  guideline  life.  This 
consistency  could  be  demonstrated  in  either 
of  two  ways:  The  first  would  be  on  the  basis 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances.  The  sec- 
ond would  be  if  the  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio 
declined  to  the  point  where  it  came  within 
the  reserve  ratio  range  for  the  lengthened 
class  life.  Thus,  the  taxpayer  would  not 
have  to  "work  off"  the  entire  amount  of  the 


excessive  depreciation  previously  deducted 
before  again  being  permitted  to  use  th« 
guideline  life. 

27.  Question.  What  does  the  theoretically 
appropriate   reserve   ratio  mean? 

Answer.  The  theoretically  appropriate  re- 
serve ratio  is  the  ratio  of  accumulated  depre- 
ciation reserves  to  the  total  basis  of  the 
assets  in  a  guideline  class  which  results  when 
the  taxpayer  for  more  than  a  replacement 
cycle  has  followed  policy  of  additions  to  and 
retirements  from  that  class  consistent  with 
the  class  life  used. 

28.  Question.  What  do  the  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  the  reserve  ratio  ranges 
represent? 

Answer.  The  upper  limit  of  the  reserve 
ratio  range  is  the  reserve  ratio  for  a  taxpay- 
er's guideline  class  which  would  result  if 
the  assets  in  that  class  were  used  for  a  period 
2t)  percent  longer  than  the  class  life  used  by 
the  taxpayer.  The  lower  limit  of  the  reserve 
ratio  is  ttie  reserve  ratio  for  a  taxpayer's 
g^jidellne  class  which  would  result  if  the 
a-'isets  were  used  for  a  period  10  percent 
sliorter  than  the  class  life  used  by  the 
taxpayer. 

29.  Question.  How  does  the  reserve  ratio 
table  account  for  the  fact  that  the  timing  of 
retirement  of  assets  is  dispersed  about  a 
class  life,  so  that  some  assets  are  retired 
after  a  period  of  time  shorter  than  the  class 
life  used  by  a  taxpayer  while  other  assets 
may  last  considerably  longer  than  that  life? 

Answer.  In  practice,  retirements  in  any 
guideline  class  will  be  dispersed  about  the 
class  life  used  by  the  taxpayer.  However, 
the  theoretically  appropriate  reserve  ratios 
in  the  table  are  'sased  on  the  assumption 
that  there  Is  no  dispersion  in  the  retirement 
of  assets.  i.e..  that  all  assets  are  retired  ex- 
actly when  they  age  to  the  class  life  used. 
This  assiunptlon  Is  necessary  because  the 
dispersion  factor  for  every  taxpayer  Is  differ- 
ent and  it  \s  therefore  not  feasible  to  take 
this  factor  into  account. 

Were  a  dispersion  factor  included  in  the 
mathematical  computation  of  each  appro- 
priate reserve  ratio,  the  resulting  ratios 
would  be  smaller  than  the  tabulated  ratios 
in  all  cases.  The  upper  and  lower  limits 
of  the  reserve  ratio  ranges  would  also  be 
lower  than  Indicated  in  the  table.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  disregarding  the  dispersion  fac- 
tor Is  to  provide  an  additional  margin  of 
leeway  respecting  the  range  of  acceptable 
reserve  ratios. 

30.  Question.  During  the  past  decade,  the 
cost  of  depreciable  equipment  has  risen  sub- 
stantially. How  does  the  reserve  ratio  Uble 
take  into  accoimt  this  fact  that  prices  have 
been  rising? 

Answer.  The  structure  of  the  reserve  ratio 
table  automatically  compensates  for  past  in- 
flation. This  is  true  because  inflation  causes 
both  the  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  and  the  ap- 
propriate reserve  ratio  range  to  decline.  The 
taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  falls  because  his  rel- 
atively more  expensive,  recently  acquired 
assets  have  had  little  depreciation  charged 
against  them,  whereas  relatively  more  depre- 
ciation has  been  charged  against  the  older, 
less  expensive  equipment.  Rising  prices  will 
also  automatically  push  up  the  dollar  basis 
of  depreciable  property,  thus  increasing  the 
Indicated  rate  of  growth  and  lowering  the 
appropriate  reserve  ratio  range. 

MISCELLANXOUS    ASPECTS 

31.  Question.  If  a  taxpayer  wishes  to  use 
lives  longer  than  the  guideline  lives,  consist-  I 
ent  with  his  replacement  policy,  will  losses  ' 
inc\irred  on  retirements  be  disallowei.  on  the 
ground  that  depreciation  based  on  the 
shorter  guideline  life  was  allowable  (within 
the  meaning  of  sec.  1016(a)  (2)  of  the  1954 
code)  even  thou^  it  was  not  claimed  by  the 
taxpayer?  ~ 

Answer.  No.  The  new  lives  are  only  guide- 
lines.   They  will  not  be  used  to  determine 
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what  IB  the  allowable  amount  of  depreciation. 
The  taxpayer  should  claim  the  amovmt  oi' 
depreciation  that  Is  appropriate  for  his  own 
trade  or  business.  He  Is  not  required  to  use 
the  guidelines  If  he  feels  that  they  are  too 
short  to  reflect  his  actual  retirement  and  re- 
placement practices. 

However.  If  artlflcially  lone  lives  are  as- 
signed to  assets  for  the  purpose  of  manipu- 
lating the  depreciation  deduction,  an  adjust- 
ment to  basis  under  section  1016(a)(2)  of 
the  code  may  be  made  for  the  depreciation 
properly  allowable  In  the  past  even  though 
it  was  not  claimed  and  allowed.  Present  law 
is  not  changed  in  this  respect  by  this  de- 
preciation reform. 

32.  Question.  If  a  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio 
Is  below  the  lower  limit.  It  is  probable  that 
the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  use  shorter.-de- 
preclable  lives.  Is  this  low  reserve  ratio 
an  Indication  that  the  taxpayer  has  taken 
too  little  depreciation  in  the  past  and  that 
the  basis  of  the  property  should  be  reduced 
for  depreciation  which  wu  allowable  even 
though  not  claimed  by  the  taxpayer? 

Answer.  No.  The  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio 
Is  not  an  Indication  that  depreciation  not 
taken  was  allowable  under  section  1016 
(a)(2).  The  rules  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  section  1016(a)  (2)  are  not  affected 
by  the  revenue  procedure. 

33.  Question.  Questions  often  arise  as  to 
whether  particular  expendltiires  are  deduct- 
ible expenses  or  are  capital  expenditure 
which  should  be  recovered  through  deprecia- 
tion. How  does  this  depreciation  reform 
affect  the  resolution  of  these  questions? 

Answer.  The  depreciation  reform  does  not 
affect  the  classification  of  expenditures  as 
capital  or  expense.  Questions  In  this  area 
must  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  presently 
established  principles.  The  depreciation  re- 
form affects  only  those  expenditures  which 
are  properly  chargeable  to  capital  and  re- 
coverable through  depreciation  deductions. 

34.  Question.  How  will  retirements  of  as- 
sets be  treated  under  the  depreciation  re- 
form? 

Answer.  The  depreciation  reform  does  not 
change  the  regulations  dealing  with  the 
proper  treatment  of  retirements  of  assets, 
how  to  determine  whether  a  retirement  is 
normal  or  abnormal,  etc.  The  treatment  of 
retirements  will  continue  to  be  determined 
under  the  regulations  under  section  167. 
Thus,  if  a  taxpayer  is  using  a  method  of 
accounting  under  which  no  gain  or  loss  is 
recognized  at  the  time  of  a  normal  retire- 
ment of  an  asset  from  a  multiple-asset  ac- 
count, the  taxpayer  may  continue  to  use  this 
method  after  the  publication  of  the  depre- 
ciation reform  so  long  as  this  method  clearly 
reflects  Income.  If  a  taxpayer  is  using  a 
method  of  accounting,  as  to  either  item  or 
multiple-asset  accounts,  under  which  gain 
or  loss  Is  recognized  upon  disposition,  then 
gfaln  or  loss  will  continue  to  be  recognized 
under  the  present  "regulations  applicable  to 
the  Item  or  multiple-asset  accounts. 

35.  Question.  Section  167(d)  and  the  reg- 
ulations thereunder  provide  that  the  tax- 
payer and  the  district  director  may  enter 
Into  an  agreement  as  to  the  useful  life  of 
any  property,  and  that  the  agreement  shall 
be  binding  until  such  time  as  new  circum- 
stances come  Into  existence.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  the  depreciation  reform,  will 
taxpayers  be  permitted  to  modify  these 
agreements? 

Answer.  The  adoption  of  the  depreciation 
reform  Itself  will  be  considered  as  a  new 
factor  which  Justifies  a  taxpayer  In  modify- 
ing any  agreement  previously  made.  Thus, 
if  the  taxpayer  wishes  to  modify  an  agree- 
ment previously  made,  he  should  notify  the 
district  director  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations under  section  167(d) . 

36^  Question.  Under  the  revenue  proce- 
dure, the  use  of  the  same  life  in  computing 
the  depreciation  deduction  and  In  comput- 
ing the  depreciation  shown  on  the  books  of 


account  and  financial  statements  Is  consid- 
ered a  significant  factor  in  Justifying  a  class 
life  shorter  than  the  guideline  life.  Does 
the  significance  of  this  factor  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  factor  Is  significant  In 
the  case  of  a  publicly-held  corporation  since 
the  depreciation  shown  on  the  books  of  ac- 
count and  financial  statements  Is  published 
and  has  Independent  Importance  to  stock- 
holders and  other  persons  outside  the  man- 
agement of  the  corporation.  In  the  case  of 
a  corporation  which  Is  not  publicly  held,  the 
booking  factor  Is  also  significant  where  the 
figures  shown  on  the  books  of  account  and 
financial  statements  have  Independent  Im- 
portance to  persons  other  than  the  owners 
of  the  corporation,  such  as  lending  Institu- 
tions and  fiduciaries  for  employee  profit- 
sharing  plans.  The  booking  factor  would  be 
less  significant  in  the  case  of  a  closely  held 
corporation  where  the  books  of  account  and 
financial  statements  are  not  relied  on  by 
persons  outside  the  corporation.  Since  reg- 
ulated public  utilities  may  be  required  to 
use  depreciable  lives  for  book  purposes  that 
differ  from  those  used  In  computing  the 
depreciation  deduction,  their  booking  prac- 
tice is  not  a  significant  factor. 

37.  Question  If  a  doss  life  used  by  a  tax- 
payer Is  required  to  be  lengthened  because  of 
a  failure  to  retire  and  replace  assets  consist- 
ent with  the  life  used,  how  much  will  the 
class  life  be  lengthened? 

Answer.  The  life  will  be  lengthened  to  a 
point  where  It  reflects  the  taxpayer's  actual 
retirement  and  replacement  practices;  It  will 
not  be  lengthened  so  as  to  compensate  for 
the  fact  that  excessive  depreciation  may  have 
been  taken  In  the  past.  This  will  result  In 
the  elimination  of  the  present  so-called 
penalty  rates. 

38.  Question.  If  a  class  life  used  by  a  tax- 
payer Is  to  be  lengthened  In  accordance  with 
the  adjustment  table  for  class  lives,  but  the 
taxpayer  maintains  Item  accounts,  how  will 
the  useful  lives  assigned  by  the  taxpayer  to 
each  account  be  lengthened? 

Answer.  The  taxpayer  will  lengthen  those 
Item  lives  which  he  chooses  to  lengthen  so 
long  as  the  overall  class  life  is  not  shorter 
than  the  appropriate  class  life  shown  In  the 
adjvistment  table. 

39.  Question.  Can  a  taxpayer  who  changes 
from  the  unlt-of-productlon  method  of  com- 
puting depreciation  to  a  useful-life  method 
(expressed  In  terms  of  years)  under  the 
blanket  consent  contained  In  the  revenue 
procedure  Justify  a  class  life  shorter  than 
the  guideline  life  by  the  fact  that  the  reserve 
ratio  for  the  guideline  class  is  low? 

Answer.  Where  the  reserve  ratio  for  a 
gxiidellne  class  is  lower  than  the  lower  limit 
of  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  for 
that  claas,  this  fact  will  Justify  the  use  of  a 
class  life  shorter  than  the  guideline  life  only 
where  the  ratio  reflects  the  retirement  and 
replacement  practices  of  the  taxpayer  during 
a  substantial  period  of  years.  Under  section 
3.02(a)  and  section  3.03(a)  of  part  11  of  the 
revenue  procedure,  the  use  of  approximately 
the  same  class  life  for  a  substantial  period 
of  years  Is  essential  before  the  fact  of  a  low 
reserve  ratio  becomes  significant.  There- 
fore, a  taxpayer  who  changes  from  the  unlt- 
of-productlon  method  would  not  be  able  to 
JxisUfy  a  class  life  shorter  than  the  guideline 
life  by  a  low  reserve  ratio  since  he  has  not 
previously  been  using  a  class  life  expressed  in 
years. 

40.  Question.  How  does  the  depreciation 
reform  apply  to  a  taxpayer  using  the  re- 
tirement method  of  accounting  or  some 
other  similar  method? 

Answer.  The  new  guidelines  and  the  pro- 
cedures for  using  them  are  not  applicable 
to  a  taxpayer  using  the  retirement  method 
of  accounting.  Any  taxpayer  who  wishes 
to  change  from  the  retirement  method  to  a 
useful-life  method  of  depreciation  must  ob- 
tain   consent    from    the    Conunlssloner    of 


Internal  Revenue  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  446(e)  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder. 

41.  Question.  How  does  the  depreciation 
reform  apply  to  affiliated  corporations  which 
file  consolidated  returns? 

Answer.  The  new  guideline  lives  and  the 
reserve  ratio  test  are  to  be  applied  to  each 
corporation  separately,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  corporations  are  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  which  is  filing  a  consolidated 
return. 

42.  Question.  How  does  the  depreciation 
reform  apply  In  the  case  of  a  partnership? 

Answer.  Tlie  new  guideline  lives  and  re- 
serve ratio  test  apply  to  the  partnership  as 
an  entity. 


THE  STUDENT  PRAYER  DECISION 
OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  Rentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  John  W.  Davis]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  the  furor  over  the  school  prayer  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  makes  it  ap- 
propriate to  examine  for  a  moment  the 
events  that  led  to  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

As  I  have  often  said  in  public  talks 
during  the  past  several  years.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  principal  motivation 
of  our  forefathers  in  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic to  America  was  to  escape  the  tyranny 
of  a  church-.state  combination  and  ob- 
tain religious  freedom. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  came  from 
the  British  Isles,  but  quite  a  few  came 
from  continental  Europe  where  religious 
persecution  was  even  worse  than  in 
England.  It  would  take  a  powerful  rea- 
son indeed  to  cause  a  man  to  take  his 
wife  and  children  and  to  say  to  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, "I  am  leaving  you  and  my  native 
land  and  will  never  see  you  again.  If  I 
survive  storm  and  shipwreck  I  will  live  in 
a  land  peopled  by  savages.  But  I  had 
rather  die  than  endure  persecution  for 
my  religious  beliefs." 

In  the  England  of  that  day  a  person 
who  disagreed  with  the  Government's 
church  was  guilty  of  both  blasphemy  and 
treason.  The  churchmen  could  and 
often  did  condemn  his  soul  to  eternal 
damnation  of  heresy,  and  the  courts 
could  order  him  beheaded  or  imprisoned. 

Religion  and  religious  thoughts  pre- 
occupied the  minds  of  people  in  that  day 
and  time,  and  great  amounts  of  time 
and  effort  were  put  into  religious  discus- 
sion, prayer,  and  church  services. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  this  dream — this  ideal — which  ex- 
isted in  the  minds  of  the  early  patriots 
caused  not  only  their  colonization  to 
succeed  where  France.  Portugal,  and 
Spain  had  failed,  but  instilled  in  early 
Americans  the  fierce  determination 
which  ultimately  enabled  them  to  thi-ow 
off  the  shackles  of  English  rule. 

In  an  address  to  tlie  United  Baptist 
churches  in  Virginia  on  May  10,  1789. 
George  Washington  said: 

If  I  could  conceive  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment might  ever  be  so  adnalnlstered  as 
to  render  the  liberty  of  conscience  Insecure, 
I  beg  you  will  be  persuaded,  that  no  one 
would  be  more  zealous  than  myself  to  estab- 
lish effectual  barriers  against  the  horrors  of 
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spiritual  tsrranny.  a&tf  every  species  of  reli- 
gious persecution.       | 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  venture  the 
guess  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
outlawing  the  prayer  which  New  York 
State  prescribed  for  its  public  schools 
would  have  been  greeted  with  wild  en- 
thusiasm in  the  days  of  Paul  Revere.  It 
was.  after  all,  against  the  backdrop  of 
religious  tyianny  that  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  written, 
and  it  is  highly  significant  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  occupies  the  No.  1 
spot  in  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  American  pioneers,  who  risked 
being  scalped  in  order  to  attend  church 
and  many  of  whom  had  family  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  every  day,  would  never 
believe  that  their  «reat,  great,  great 
grandchildren  would  utter  cries  of  an- 
guish simply  because  the  State  of  New 
York  was  told  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  not  to  compose  the  wording  of 
a  prayer  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

During  my  trip  home  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  I  found  a  number  of  people  who 
simply  did  not  understand  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  subject 
of  prayers  in  schools. 

Whether  this  was  due  to  misleading 
headlines,  or  to  the  difficulty  of  writing 
about  legal  matters  by  reporters  who  are 
in  a  hurry  I  do  not  know,  but  in  a  nut- 
shell here  is  what  happened : 

The  State  of  New  York  had  a  law  on 
its  statute  books  which  said  that  each 
child  must  pray  the  following  prayer 
each  day,  or  else  stand  silent : 

Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  ban  the 
utterance  of  this  prayer  in  the  New  York 
schools.  What  the  Supreme  Court  did 
say  was  that  the  State  of  New  York  had 
no  right  to  establish  an  official  State 
prayer,  worded  this  way  and  in  no  other 
way,  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  govern- 
ment prayer  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  New 
York  schoolchildren  were  entitled  to 
some  choice  about,  what  prayers  they 
uttered. 

Now  that  this  IdV  has  been  declared 
unconstitutional,  the  New  York  school- 
children can  still  recite  the  same  prayer 
that  was  prescribed,  but  now  they  would 
be  saying  It  because  they  chose  to  do 
so— not  because  they  are  compelled  by 
law  to  do  so.  Now  they  are  free  to  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  If  they  prefer  to  do  so, 
whereas  before  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision they  could  not  do  so. 

The  officials  of  the  State  of  New  York 
had  set  themselves  up  as  the  judge  of 
what  prayer  the  schoolchildren  of  that 
State  ought  to  say,  if  they  said  anything 
at  all.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
they  had  no  right  to  do  this. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  ban  prayer 
in  school.  In  fact.  In  writing  Its  decision, 
the  Court  took  great  care  to  point  out 
that  the  ruling  went  no  further  than  the 
lacts  In  the  case  before  It. 

As  will  be  seen  when  the  schools  of 
Georgia  open  this  fall,  this  Supreme 
t.ourt  decision  does  not  ban  reciting  the 
U)rds  Prayer  nor  does  It  prohibit  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  In  the  classrooms. 
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In  Georgia,  remember,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  recited  not  because  some  law  requires 
It  to  be  done  but  because  the  parents; 
teachers,   and  children  feel  that  it  Is 

right. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  New  York  offi- 
cials had  any  right  to  set  themselves  up 
as  the  judge  of  how  a  prayer  ought  to 
be  worded,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  Georgia  would  stand  for  any  such 
tactic  If  our  own  Legislature  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

I  have  yet  to  encounter  a  person  who 
disagreed  with  me  when  he  or  she  under- 
stood the  question  which  was  decided  by 
the  Court. 

I  say  this  so  that  those  of  you  who  are 
still  laboring  under  the  misapprehension 
that  prayer  was  banned  may  know  the 
truth. 

Please  know  that  I  do  now  believe  and 
always  have  believed  In  prayer.  Just  as 
Importantly.  I  deeply  believe  that  every 
person  has  the  Ood-glven  right  to  pray 
in  his  own  way  and  after  his  own 
fashion. 

Although  I  have  disagreed  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  on  more  than 
one  occasion  In  the  past,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance  I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
have  ruled  otherwise. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
Court  had  ruled  otherwise — that  the 
State  of  New  York  had  been  permitted 
to  establish  an  official  prayer.  Not  only 
would  50  varieties  of  State  prayers  have 
soon  sprung  up  across  the  Nation,  but  a 
first  great  step  would  have  been  allowed 
toward  establishing  a  Government  re- 
ligion. 

As  our  Founding  Fathers  wisely  pro- 
vided In  the  Constitution:  Church  and 
state  should  be  kept  separate  and  apart. 
We  do  not  want  Grovernment  control  of 
our  churches,  neither  do  we  want 
churches  to  control  our  Government. 

The  true  responsibility  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  of  America  rests  on 
the  parents,  the  clergymen,  and  the  re- 
ligious organizations.  I  hope  the  day 
may  never  come  when  government  on 
any  level,  local.  State,  or  Federal,  Is 
allowed  to  intrude  up)on  this  sacred 
ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  further  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  this  body  that  on 
Sunday,  July  8,  1962.  leaders  of  nine 
Protestant  denominations  hailed  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  which 
forbids  any  Government  official  from 
writing  or  prescribing  prayers  for  use  in 
public  schools. 

The  19  clergymen  and  lay  leaders  In  a 
statement  released  Sunday  by  Harold 
E.  Fey.  editor  of  the  Christian  Century, 
an  undenominational  weekly  published 
In  Chicago,  said: 

The  Court's  decision  protects  the  Integrity 
of  the  religious  conscience  and  the  proper 
function  of  religious  and  governmental  In- 
stitutions. 

It  Is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  antlrellglous 
to  say  that  each  separate  government  In  this 
country  should  stay  out  of  the  business  of 
writing  or  sanctioning  official  prayers  and 
leave  that  purely  religious  function  to  the 
people  themselves  and  to  those  the  people 
choose  to  look  to  for  religious  guidance. 

The  clergymen  and  lay  leaders  called  upon 
the  American  people  to  study  this  decision, 
prayerfully  and  without  political  emotion. 


The  signers  were:  Hampton  Adams, 
pastor.  Park  Avenue  Christian  Church, 
New  York;  Theodore  Adams,  pastor. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Va.; 
George  C.  Bonnell,  pastor.  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York ;  Aubrey 
N.  Brown,  Jr.,  editor,  Presbsrterlan  Out- 
look, Richmond,  Va. ;  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg, 
I>astor,  Delmar  Baptist  Church,  St 
Louis. 

Truman  B.  Douglas,  board  of  min- 
istries, United  Church  of  Christ,  New 
York;  Harold  E.  Fey,  editor.  Christian 
Century.  Chicago;  A.  Raymond  Grant, 
bishop.  Oregon  Methodist  Area,  Port- 
land; Kyle  Haselden,  managing  editor, 
the  Christian  Century,  Chicago;  Her- 
schel  H.  Hobbs,  pastor.  First  Baptist 
Church,  Oklahoma  City. 

Frank  E.  Johnston,  associate  general 
secretary,  American  Baptist  Convention 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.;  Dwight  E.  Loder. 
president,  Garrett  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Evanston.  111.;  Malvln  H.  Lundeer. 
secretary,  Lutheran  Church  In  America, 
Minneapolis  Mlrm.;  Carlyle  Marney 
pastor,  Myers  Park  Baptist  Church. 
Charlotte,  N.C:  Edward  O.  Miller,  rec- 
tor. St.  George's  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York. 

Samuel  Miller,  dean.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School,  Cambridge. 
Mass.;  W.  Hubert  Porter,  associate  gen- 
eral secretary,  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention, Valley  Forge;  Richard  H. 
Raines,  bishop,  Indiana  Methodist  Area, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  and  Edwin  TuUer, 
general  secretary,  American  Baptist 
Convention,  Valley  Forge. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  the  words  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in 
Matthew  6:  6: 

But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  Into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  Is  In  secret; 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  thee  openly. 


THE  HANPORD  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
many  of  us  thought  this  House  expressed 
its  will  in  no  uncertain  terms  when  the 
administration  attempted  to  foist  the 
multimillion-dollar  Hanford  electric 
steamplant  boondoggle  on  the  American 
public.  In  three  successive  votes  this 
body  demonstrated  that  It  would  not  be 
party  to  saddling  the  American  public 
with  a  completely  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure  and  emphatically  re- 
jected the  Hanford  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  be  naive,  but  I 
would  think  the  action  of  the  House  last 
year  should  have  told  the  administrative 
agencies  Involved  something,  too.  But 
we  now  know  that  at  least  one  of  these 
agencies  seems  to  think  Congress  Is  sim- 
ply a  temporary  obstacle  to  Its  ambi- 
tions. If  It  can  bypass  us,  or  browbeat  us 
to  gain  Its  ends.  It  will  do  so. 

At  every  turn  we  find  the  administra- 
tion trying  to  end-run  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  When  they  get 
stopped  in  one  committee,  they  fuzz  up 
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the  legislation  and  try  another  commit- 
tee— always  hoping  they  can  find  a  weak 
point.  If  the  committees  and  Congress 
stand  fast,  then  the  bureaucrats  try  to 
figure  some  other  way  of  achieving  by 
administrative  action  what  the  Congress 
will  not  give  them  legislatively.  No- 
where has  this  been  more  true  than  in 
the  electric  power  field  because  this  ad- 
ministration has  big  and  costly  plans  for 
pushing  public  power.  And  there  is  no 
better  example  of  this  today  than  what 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is 
trying  to  do  with  the  Hanford  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  Bonneville 
trying  to  end-nm  the  Congress  on  this 
Hanford  thing,  but  it  makes  the  cynical 
gesture  of  clearing  its  action  with  one 
of  our  committees — the  wrong  com- 
mittee. 

We  are  told  that  some  public  power 
group  in  the  State  of  Washington  is 
going  to  build  this  project  and  that  the 
bureaucratic  lawers  for  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  claim  no  approval 
from  Congress  is  necessary  for  this  or- 
ganization to  proceed  with  the  job.  On 
the  other  hand,  because  a  complicated 
contract  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration concerning  every  phase  of 
this  questionable  proposal  is  involved, 
the  Bonneville  administrator  has  said 
he  will  not  proceed  with  the  contract  if 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
two  bodies  object. 

I  think  the  Bonneville  administrator 
should  be  set  straight  on  two  counts. 
First,  it  is  not  for  him  to  decide  what 
committees  of  Congress  shall  or  shall 
not  have  jurisdiction  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature.  Second,  he  picked  the  wrong 
committees.  I  would  remind  the  suimin- 
istrator  that  Bonneville  is  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  that  all 
matters  relating  to  that  Department 
come  imder  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  administrator  and  others  have 
told  us  that  not  a  single  cent  of  Fed- 
eral money  would  have  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Hanford  project  at  this 
time.  Why,  then,  did  he  magnanimous- 
ly offer  to  let  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees pass  on  this  matter?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter, or  is  there  some  other  reason? 

If  our  colleagues  have  had  the  time  to 
study  the  proposed  arrangement  between 
Bonneville  and  the  public  power  group 
which  proposes  to  build  the  Hanford 
pow^erplant,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
Bonneville  is  actually  the  real  party  of 
interest,  and,  in  fact,  stands  to  be  stuck 
with  the  bill. 

Is  the  Administrator  now  attempting 
to  soften  the  way  for  when  he  comes 
back  in  a  few  years  and  asks  for  Federal 
funds  to  salvage  the  Hanford  project 
by  trying  to  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
being  able  to  say  the  Appropriations 
Committees  approved  the  proposal? 

That  is  just  a  passing  thought;  be- 
cause, at  the  moment.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  committee 
jurisdiction  and  the  Administrator's  bla- 
tant attempt  to  dictate  how  Congress 
shall  act. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs 


which  is  the  principal  legislative  com- 
mittee having  responsibility  for  the 
operations  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  And,  imless 
something  has  happened  in  the  past  few 
days  which  has  not  been  made  public, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  1960  when  we  were  considering  pro- 
posals to  set  up  a  so-called  basin  ac- 
count for  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  its  projects,  the  issue  came 
before  the  Interior  Committee.  Only  a 
month  ago  it  was  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee that  was  holding  hearings  on  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Bonneville  to  establish 
a  regional  preference  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  sale  of  Bonneville 
power. 

Now,  we  have  a  situation  where  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  pro- 
posing to  enter  into  a  contract  to  take 
all  the  power  from  the  Hanford  project 
that  will  have  such  an  impact  on  the 
whole  system  that  I  say  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  Interior  Committee  to  look 
into — not  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. In  fact,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  should  also  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  question.  This  Hanford 
project  should  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  both  the  Interior  Committee  and 
the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  friends  in  this 
House,  this  is  a  time  when  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  make  some  very  serious 
and  basic  decisions,  in  order  to  protect 
the  future  prerogatives  and  powers  of 
the  Congress  as  an  equal  partner  in  the 
governing  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
From  the  very  inception  of  this  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  it  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish the  basic  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  the  executive  depart- 
ments to  administer  these  policies.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  un- 
derstand this  separation  of  powers 
clearly,  particularly  since  they  were  re- 
minded of  it  so  forcefully  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentlemfin  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AsPiNALLl .  Just  last  year. 

On  February  15.  1961.  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Interior  Committee  on  the 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  told 
Secretary  Udall  : 

As  a  former  member  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment, you  win  realize  that  perhaps  we 
are  more  Jealous  of  our  rcBponslblllty  as 
legislators  and  makers  of  policy  than  should 
be  •  •  •  when  you  use  the  word  "recom- 
mendations" you,  of  course,  in  oxu*  opinion, 
state  correctly  the  position  of  the  adminis- 
trative department  of  Government,  with  the 
power  to  recommend  and  through  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto,  and  to  administer  the  policy 
set  forth  by  Congress. 

Despite  this  positive  reminder  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  Congress,  we 
now  see  the  unusual  spectacle  of  one  of 
his  underlings,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator, trying  to  tamper  with  the 
established  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  dictating  which  committee 
of  this  body  shall  consider  a  policy  ques- 
tion of  this  magnitude. 


As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  body, 
I  will  not  stand  by  idly  while  the  execu- 
tive attempts  to  dictate  which  committee 
of  this  House  should  consider  a  given 
matter.  As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  raise  this  issue  here  today. 
While  the  issue  involved  is  important, 
the  principle  is  even  more  so.  It  goes 
directly  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
legislative  branch  shall  retain  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  granted  it 
under  the  Constitution,  or  whether  it 
shall  become  merely  a  rubberstamp  op- 
eration for  the  executive.  And  I  do  not 
intend  to  see  the  Congress  or  its  commit- 
tees relegated  to  a  back  seat  by  an  am- 
bitious executive. 
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ADJOtmNMENT 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Taber  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Riiulman),  for  2  weeks, 
on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  20  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feichan  In  his  remarks  today  on 
HJl.  11921  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  CoNTE  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  remarks  a  table  and  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Antuso. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  HiBKRT. 

Mr.  RousH. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

8J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  14,  1962.  as  "National  Public  Work* 
Week." 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  July  12,  1962.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2281.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June  30,  1060  and  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  of  $270,000  to  the  Orchard  City  Irri- 
gation District  in  Delta  County.  Colo.,  pur- 
suant to  71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior iind  Insular  AlfBirs. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relative  to  an  application  for 
a  loan  by  the  Cassia  Creek  Reservoir  Co.  of 
92.351.600  and  grants  of  9105.000  for  Ssh  and 
wildlife  purposes  and  941. 4(X)  for  flood  con- 
trol, pursuant  to  71  St«t.  48;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Afency,  transmitting  a 
draft  ol  a  proposed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
O.  Cox  and  other  enjployees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  report  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior covering  grants  made  during  calendar 
year  1961  to  nonprofit  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations for  support  of  scientific  research 
programs,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-934; 
to  the  Committee  an  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I 

2286.  A  letter  from'the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  tlie  crders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  beesn  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Inunigra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

2287.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natumllzation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such  aliens, 

2288.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: South  Sumter  upper  Tampa  Bay.  Fla.; 
Line  Creek,  Ky..  and  Tenn.;  North  Branch 
Mill  Creek,  Mich.;  Nanticoke  Creek,  N.Y.; 
Dicks  Creek,  Little  Muddy  Creek,  Ohio;  Ba- 
Jura,  PR  ;  and  Kent  Creek.  Tex.,  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1005), 
and  Executive  Order  No  10654  of  January  20. 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  ExecuiUve  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Town  Creek,  Ala.;  upper  Blue  River, 
Okla.;  and  Thicketty  Creek,  S.C.  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1006), 
and  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January  20. 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment   of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare, 


relative  to  reporting  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, between  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  How- 
ard University  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  the  transfer  of 
Preedmen's  Hospital,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-262;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  XIII,  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY:  House  Resolution  722. 
Conunlttee  on  Rules.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10966,  a 
bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent 
Office  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1971).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  House  Resolution  723. 
Committee  on  Rules.  A  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12135, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  In  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1972).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  12450.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties  by  juke  box  operators 
to  the  owners  of  performance  rights  In  copy- 
righted music  and  for  the  fair  and  orderly 
determination  of  the  amount  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  royalties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12451.  A  bUl  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  appropriations  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  of  moneys  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  counterfeits;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  12452.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding books   for   the   adult  blind  so  as  to 
make  books  also  available  to  quadriplegics; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  12453.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude 
from  annual  Income  determinations  for 
death  or  disability  pension  amounts  paid 
by  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  for  unusual 
medical  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  12454.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  up  to  910,(X)0  In  payments  under  policies 
of  life  Insurance  shall  be  excluded  from 
income  in  determining  eligibility  of  Indi- 
viduals for  death  pension,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  12455.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
tltl  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
annual  income  computations  in  determina- 
tions of  entitlement  to  death  pension  all 
amounts  paid  by  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
veteran  for  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last 
illness;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.R.  12456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  account;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 

H.R.  12457.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Cultural    Affairs   in    the    executive   office   of 


the  Ck>Damls6loner8  of  the  District  of  Coluim- 
bla  similar  to  the  office  of  cultural  affairs 
in  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 
of  Loew's  Capitol  Theater  from  the  National 
Press  Club  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
purposes  of  a  much-needed  municipal  arts 
center,  such  as  most  other  cities  have;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  12458.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Cultiu'al  Affairs  In  the  executive  office  of 
the  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia simUar  to  the  office  of  cultviral  affairs  In 
the  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
Loew's  Capitol  Theater  from  the  National 
Press  Club  in  the  District  of  Colxunbia  for 
purposes  of  a  much -needed  municipal  arts 
center,  such  as  most  other  cities  have;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  12459.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members   of   the    Coast 
Guard;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.LANKPORD: 
H.R.  12460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  retirement 
with  reduced  annuity  of  employees  attain- 
ing the  age  of  55  years  and  completing  25 
years  of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
H.R.  12461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  to  provide  com- 
pensatory time  off  for  officers  and  employees 
performing  certain  voluntary  service  at 
agency  request,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
H.R.  12462.  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustments  in  annuities  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  12463.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  inadequate  public 
libraries,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  eligible  for  benefits  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  puriK>ses;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  12464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12(10) 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (Public  Law 
87-27,   87th   Cong.,    1st  sess.);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12465.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  12466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  related  provisions  to  extend 
for  2  months  certain  temporary  public  as- 
sistance provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  12467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  4.  1948,  as  It  relates  to  the  apjxjlntment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  12468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricuHural  commodities  In  foreign  coun- 
tries having  a  Communist  government  to  be 
used  to  make  farm  Improvement  loans  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  farmers  in  those  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  so  as  to  Impose  certain  limitations 
on  Bales  of  surplus  agricultural  conunodltlee 
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to  coimtrtea  having  a  Communist  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  de- 
duction for  child  care  expenses  shall  be 
available  to  a  wife  who  haa  been  deserted  by 
and  cannot  locate  her  husband  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  single  woman;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  12471.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  ship- 
ment of  weapons  Into  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  into 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  unli- 
censed possession  of  such  weapons  Is  Illegal 
under  the  law  of  such  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  12472.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  promote  the  flow  of  domesti- 
cally produced  lumber  in  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARDING: 
H.R.  12473.  A  bill  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest,  If  any,  of  the  United  States  In 
certain   streets  In    the   village  of  Heyburn, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In  patent 
for    public    reserve;    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
HJR.  12474.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  Dut 
a  program  to  j»omote  the  flow  of  domesti- 
cally produced  lumber  in  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMrs.  PPOST: 
H.R.  12475.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  promote  the  flow  of  domesti- 
cally produced  limnber  In  conunerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
H.R.  12476.  A  bill   to   facilitate  the  entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives   of    U.S.    citizens,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI. 
HJl.  12477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal 
activities    in    order    to    provide    educational 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  such  act 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  the 
change  in  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
fuel  tax  law  needed  to  insure  that  such  as- 
sistance will  be  fully  effective;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
H.R.  12478.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  for 
1   year  the  present  wheat  program  and  to 
postpone  the  date  of  the  1963  wheat  refer- 
endum to  no  later  than  August  10,  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  12479.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  Executive  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the. expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  a  President   and  the   inauguration  of  a 
new  President;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  12480.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize hospital  and  medical  care  for  peace- 
time  veterans   suffering   from   noncompen- 
sable   service-connected   disabilities;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.J.  Res.  808.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay;    to  the  Conamlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  COOLET: 

HJ.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  SCRANTON: 

H  J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  voluntary  reci- 
tation of  a  prayer  in  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.J.  Res.  811.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  the  offering  of 
prayers  in  public  schools  and  other  public 
places  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

HJ.  Res.  812.  Joint  resolution  granUng 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter 
into  a  compact  to  establish  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  Authority  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  in  both  States  bordering 
the  Delaware  River  and  Bay;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under   clause   4   of   rule   XXn.   me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  LANE:  Memorial  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
operation  of  a  free  market  for  silver;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  operation 
of  a  free  market  for  silver;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stete  erf  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  immediately  pass  legislation  per- 
mitting the  recitation  of  nondenomlnatlonal 
prayers  in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANPUSO: 
H.R.  12481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Stellarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H  R.  12482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Haspoglou;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H.R.  12483.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    St. 
Joseph's  Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.  12484.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Chin  Shut  Ylng  and  daughter  Chin  Oi  Wan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  12485.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Woo 
Yoon  Chey;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.FINO: 
H.R.  12486.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Pellx  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJR.  12487.  A  bUl   for   the   relief  of  Mary 
Oabrlella  Gomes;   to  the  Conomittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ByMr.KEARNS: 
HJl.  12488.  A  blU   for  the  reUeX  of  Tow- 
Chung  Rhee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANS: 
HJl.  12489.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Arxnano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  12490.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Mrs. 
Delia  Pill;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  12491.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Touftc 
Renno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

381.  By  the  SPKAKJSR:  Petition  of  Irving 
Segall.  executive  director.  Master  Furriers 
Guild  of  America.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
xu-ging  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
serve the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
urge  them  to  vote  against  the  granting  of 
extrajudicial  powers  presently  being  re- 
quested for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

382.  Also,  petition  of  WiUlam  Capman. 
secretary.  Commissioners  of  Fairmont  Park. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
wilderness  bill  and  urging  its  passage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

383.  Also,  petition  of  Taylor  Green,  presi- 
dent, Sarasota  Project  Alert,  Sarasota,  Fla.. 
requesting  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  is  necessary  so  that  open, 
humble  acknowledgment  of  our  dependence 
upon  and  our  responsibility  to  our  God  la 
never  restricted;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God.  we  come  with  grate- 
ful hearts  for  quiet  cloisters  of  the  spirit 
where,  in  moments  of  reverential  calm 
at  the  altar  of  Thy  sustaining  and  for- 
giving grace,  Thou  dost  restore  our 
Jaded  souls. 

We  pray  to  be  saved  from  giving  to 
the  tasks  that  await  us  anything  less 
than  our  truest  and  best.  Deliver  us 
from  any  failure  of  self-control  and  from 
words  spoken  in  haste  or  in  passion. 

With  clear  eyes,  may  we  see  Thee  as 
our  Father,  our  fellows  near  and  far  as 
our  neighbors,  and  ourselves  as  our 
brothers'  keepers.  In  that  vision  splen- 
did of  Divine  Fatherhood  and  of  human 
brotherhood,  may  we  dream  our  dre£ims, 
fashion  our  lives,  enact  our  laws,  build 
our  Nation,  and  plan  our  world  until 
this  shadowed  earth,  which  is  our  home, 
moves  In  the  orbit  of  Thy  redeeming 
love. 

We  ask  it  In  the  hallowed  name  of 
Him  for  whose  coming  Kingdom  we  pray. 
Amen. 


1962 
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THE    JOiURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  10,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


VESS.^GES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated tt)  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  10,  1962,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  joint  resolution: 

S.  1526.  An  act  for  ttie  relief  of  Joey  Kim 
Purdy; 

S.  1943.  An  act  tat  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Sumitanl; 

S.  1969.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
supplemental  air  carrien,  and  tot  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  2107.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Coast  Guard,"  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  certain  laws  relating 
to  the  military  service*  to  the  Coast  Guard 
for  purposes  of  unifortoity; 

S.  2198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lise  Marie 
Bertbe  Marguerite  De  Simone; 

S.  2300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byron 
Wong: 

S.  2355.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Filomena 
F.  Schenkenberger; 

S  2606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia 
Kim  Bell  (Kim  Booehln); 

3.2007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Hwa 
Sun; 

S.  2633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Holt 
Lerke  (Choi  Sun  Hee); 

S.2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of.  Ernst 
Praenkel  and  his  wife,  Haima  Fraenkel; 

S.2732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoon  So 
Shim; 

S.  3025.  An  act  to  supplement  certain  pro- 
visions of  Federal  law  incorporating  the 
Texas  tt.  Pacific  Railway  Co.  in  order  to  give 
certain  additional  authority  to  such  com- 
pany:   an<l 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  468) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
report  on  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  period  of 
October  1.  I960,  through  June  30,  1961. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  these  reports  since 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  establish- 
iiig  that  agency,  and  supplements,  in 
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more  detail,  my  annual  report  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1962,  which  covered  some  of  the 
same  time  period  and  reported  on  all 
agencies  with  responsibilities  in  the  na- 
tional effort  in  aeronautics  and  space. 

Since  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  has  made 
substantial  strides  toward  meeting  our 
new  and  more  ambitious  aeronautics  and 
space  goals.  This  noteworthy  progress, 
supported  by  the  Congress,  contributed 
to  American  leadership  in  many  signifi- 
cant aspects  in  space  accomplishments 
and  has  laid  substantial  foundation  for 
greater  successes  in  the  future. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  July  11, 1962. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  68) 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
commencing  October  14,  1962,  as  Na- 
tional Public  Works  Week,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  permanent  Sub- 
comimttee  on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

<Xi  request  of  Mr.  Humphkey,  and  by 
unanimous  ^nsent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Nominations  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


CONSIDERATION  TOMORROW  OP 
NOMINATION  OF  MATTHEW  H. 
McCLOSKEY  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR 
TO  IRELAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  request  that,  notwith- 
standing any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments heretofore  entered  Into,  the  Sen- 
ate take  up  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion 


of  the  morning  hour,  the  nomination  of 
Matthew  H.  McCloiskey.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none;  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Repokt  on  Reseakch  Cont»act  WrrH  CBS 
Laboratokixs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  VS. 
Information  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  a  research 
contract  with  CBS  Laboratories,  a  division 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  in 
the  amotint  of  $98,000,  plus  certain  special 
technical  expenses;  to  the  Ooromittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Aimrr  Report  on  Alaska  RAn.BOAO 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  fiscal  years  1960 
and  1961  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

certincatlon  of  aoeqttate  soh.  suevet  and 
Lako  Classification,  Cow  Creek  Unit, 
TaiNiTT  RiVEB  Division.  Central  Vallet 
Project 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Cow 
Creek  unit.  Trinity  River  division.  Central 
Valley  project  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Applications  for  Loans  Under  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  for  the 
Orchard  City  Irrigation  District  in  Delta 
Coxinty,  Colo.,  in  the  amount  of  $270,000 
(with  acompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956  for  the  Cassia 
Creek  Reservoir  Co.  of  Malta,  Idaho,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,351,600  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

TKMPORAKT     Admission    Into    the     UNrrED 
States  or  Ceetain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallEation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admis-sion  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were   laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESmENT: 
ResoluUona  of  the   General   Court  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachvisetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"Resolution  Memorializino  the  Congress  of 
THE  Unfted  States  To  PERsirr  the  Opera- 
tion or  A  Free  Market  for  Silver 
"Whereas  the  present  silver  policies  of  the 
United  States  prevent  the  operation  of  a  free 
market  for  sliver;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  a  free  market  results 
In  an  artlflclally  high  price  tor  sliver  to  the 
detriment  of  millions  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States  and  thousands  of  workers  in 
Massachxisetts;    and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress designed  to  permit  the  operation  of  a 
free  market  for  silver;  and 

"Whereas  the  Senators  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  have  cosponsored 
legislation  designed  to  permit  the  operation 
of  a  free  market  for  silver:   Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  Immediate  section 
to  permit  the  operation  of  a  free  market  for 
silver  through  the  enactment  into  law  of 
either  S.  2420,  S  2885.  or  HJl.  10384;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Conunonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
June  26.  1962. 

"WnxwM  C  Maiexs.  Clerk. 
"Adopted   by   the  senate,  in  concurrence 
.   June  28,  1962. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowick.  Clerk 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WHm. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonipealth.." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  15 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  grant  a  national  charter   to   the 
Polish  Legion  of   American  Veterans 
"Whereas  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  has  existed  for  the  past  30  years, 
with  current  membership  of  approximately 
25,000  American  citizens  of  Polish  descent; 
and 

"Whereas  members  and  auxiliaries'  mem- 
bers, as  a  major  portion  of  their  official 
benevolent  and  charitable  activities,  devote 
substantial  and  sustained  efforts  lii  aid  of 

all  classes  of  veterans  In  the  United  States 

In  hospitals,  rest  homes  and  wherever  and 
In  whatever  their  need  may  Indicate:  and 

"Whereas  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  and  auxiliaries  foster  the  develop- 
ment of  American  citizenship,  civic  and  com- 
munity welfare  and  progress:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  contnirHng) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  hereby  Is  memo- 
rialized to  enact  legislation  now  before  it  to 
grant  a  national  charter  to  the  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  each  Michigan  delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  the   United  States,  and  to  the 


commander  of  each  State  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  March  7.  1962. 

"Norman   E.   Philles. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate  June  26,  1962. 
"Beryl  I.  Kenton. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of    the    Commonwealth    of    Massachu- 
setts;   to  the   Committee  on  the   Judiciary: 
"Resolution    Memorializing    the    Congress 
or    the    United    States    To    Immediately 
Pass  Legislation  Permitting  the  Recfta- 
TioN    OF   Nonpenominational    Prayers   in 
Public  Schools 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  immediately 
pass  legislation  setting  in  motion  the  neces- 
sary process  for  amending  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution permitting  the  recitation  of  nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  prayers  in  our  public  schools- 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  upon  the  Congress 
the  imporunce  of  authorizing  local  author- 
ities In  accordance  with  local  custom  and 
practice  to  provide  for  the  voluntary  reci- 
tation of  nondenominatlonal  prayers  in  pub- 
lic schools;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  represent  -lives 
June  28,   1962. 

"WILLUM   C.   Maiers. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WHrrs, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Joseph  Mitchell,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  rela- 
Uve  to  a  formula  for  world  peace;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
etate  Baptist  Encampment  and  Youth  As- 
sembly of  the  Mississippi  Baptist  Associa- 
tion, protesting  against  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  regarding  prayer  in  the 
New  York  public  schools;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Francisco  Cepero  of 
Santurce.  PM.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


July  11 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3 
months  the  date  on  or  before  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
study  and  Investigation  pursuant  to  section 
19(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent  No 
1703). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  3408.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  Ubrary 
of  Congress  a  library  of  musical  scores  and 
other  instructional  materials  to  further  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  cultural  opportu- 
nities in  the  field  of  music  for  blind  persons 
(Rept.  No.  1715); 

S.  Res.  350.  Resolution  increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance; 


S.  Res.  367.  Resolution  increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  under  Senate  Resolution 
250,  87th  Congress   (Rept.  No.  1705); 

S.  Res.  358.  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  for  the  Investigation  of 
Juvenile  delinquency   (Rept.  No.   1706); 

S.  Res.  360.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional funds  for  an  Investigation  of  migra- 
tory labor  (Rept.  No.  1707); 

S.  Res.  362.  Resolution  to  study  the  non- 
diplomatic  activities  of  foreign  governments 
(Rept.  No.  1708); 

H.  Con.  Res.  413.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Supplement  to  Cumulative  Index  to 
Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities— 1955  Through  1960  (84th 
85th.  and  86th  Congresses)."  87th  Congress. 
Ist  session  (Rept.  No,  1709); 

H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  "Cumulative 
Index  to  Publications  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  1938  54,"  84th  Con- 
gress.  1st  session   (Rept.  No.  1710); 

H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  1278.  parts  1  and  2, 
87th  Congress,  Ist  session  (Rept.  No.  1711);' 
H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Hearings  on  Small  Business  Problems 
Created  by  Petroleum  Imports"  (Rept  No 
1712); 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  Judicial  Review  of  Veterans'  Claims,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session  (Rept.  No.  1713);  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Motor  Vehicles.  Air  Pollution  and  Health" 
as  a  House  document,  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies   (Rept.  No.  1714). 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  creating  and 
establishing  the  Capitol  Commission  (Rept. 
No.  1717);  and 

S.  Res.  359.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (Rept.  No.  1716). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HR.9520.  An  act  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  bauxite  (Rept   No.  1718). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H  R.  4449.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph 
1774  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  certain  articles  for  reli- 
gious purposes   (Rept.  No.  1719);   and 

H.R.  12180.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  exlftlng  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  Importation  of  personal 
and  household  effecU  brought  Into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders 
(Rept.  No.  1720). 


ACQUISITION  OP.  AND  CONVEYANCE 
OP  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY  FUND- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.   1721) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  favorably 
without  amendment,  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  714)  authorizing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  its  conveyance  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  in  expan- 
sion of  its  headquarters,  and  submitted 
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a  report  thereon;  which  Joint  resolution 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  re- 
port was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  il- 
lustration. 

WORK  HOURS  ACT  OF  1962— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS  CS.  RJ3*T.  NO.  1722) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  I  report  favorably  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (HH.  107M),  to 
establish  standards  for  hours  of  work 
and  overtime  pay  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  work  done  under 
contract  for.  or  with  the  financial  aid  of, 
the  United  States,  for  any  territory,  or 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  Sena- 
tors Gold  WATER  and  Towkr. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


REPORT  ENITI'LED  "NATIONAL  PEN- 
ITENTIARIES"—RE3*ORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE  —  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (8.  RE3>T.  NO.  1704) 

^Ir.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  submit  a  refx>rt  entitled  "Na- 
tional Penitentiaries"  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  S7,  87th  Congress,  1st  session, 
as  extended,  together  with  the  supple- 
mental views  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  JohwstonI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
LoifcJ.  y 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  z  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report,  together  with 
the  supplemental  views,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service: 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80W,  frotn  tlM  CX>mmlttee 
on  Ck>mmerce: 

Ned  Golden  Axistln  and  Richard  James 
DeRycke.  fc>r  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  and 

Daniel  F  Leary,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sona, for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Cieodetic  Survey. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
"me,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3527.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of  Joee  Ll 
Rodriguez;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Ur.  HABT   (Air  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
McNamaba)  : 
8.  8528.  A  bill  to  eeUbltsh  in  the  State  at 
Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
lAkeshore.  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insmar  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haet  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  vhlch  appear  under 
a  eeparate  heading.) 

By  VIr.  CLARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BuRDKaL) : 
8.  S520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1062  with 
regard  to  reimbursement  of  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  account;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wil- 

UAMs  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Cask,  Mr. 

Jaftts,  and  Mr.  Soott)  ; 

8.  3530.  A  bill  to  authorise  establishment 

of  the  Tocks  Island  National  Recreation  Area 

In  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clakk  when  he  In- 
troduced the  aboTe  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  eeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 
8.  3531.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  greater  flexibility  in 
the  organization  of  the  Service,  and  for  otber 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PtibMc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
B.SSSa.  A  blU  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  entertain,  hear,  and 
determine  a  niotlon  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
claim  of  Robert  Alexander;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOTTCLAS)  : 

S.  86S9.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  Include 
within  the  definition  of  "State  banks** 
branches  of  foreign  banks  authorised  under 
State  law  to  accept  deposits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNKS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE,  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  a  bill  to  establish  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  Lakeshore,  In  Michigan. 

This  new  bill  (S.  3528)  replaces  the 
earlier  bill  (S.  2153) .  We  are  requesting 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  now  to 
focus  Its  consideration  on  tills  new  bilL 

Since  Introduction  a  year  ago  of  the 
original  bill  proposing  the  preservation 
of  the  Michigan  shoreline  at  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes,  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  report  today  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  toward  resolving  some  of 
the  difficult  questions  posed  by  that  first 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous public  and  private  meetings,  much 
thoughtful  correspondence,  a  public 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
and  immeasurable  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  groups  and  individuals.  To  those 
who  have  written,  met,  and  talked  goes 
much  of  the  credit  for  bringing  this  new 
bill  into  being. 

The  Michigan  Parks  Association,  the 
\Tirhigflji  United  Conservation  Clubs,  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Citizens  Council. 


the  Ml<*ilgan  Bear  Hunters  Association, 
the  members  of  the  Michigan  State  Con- 
servation Commission,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, the  Benzie  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Traverse  dty  Motel 
Or^'ners  Association,  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce,  private  property  owners  m- 
sociallons  all  have  made  constructive 
and  helpful  contributions  to  the  new  bill. 

While  it  Is  difficult  to  single  out  In- 
dividuals from  among  the  many  who 
have  contributed,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I 
did  not  express  our  thanks  to  persons 
such  as  Harold  Titus,  Judge  Ormond 
Danford,  and  Jack  Benzenberg,  of 
Traverse  City;  Custer  Garland,  of  Prank- 
fort;  Harold  McChire,  of  Alma;  W.  K. 
Mclnally.  of  Jackson;  and  John  Beu- 
kema,  of  Muskegon. 

■nmee  weeks  ago  I  outlined  the  fea- 
tures of  the  new  bill  In  Traverse  City. 
We  expect  to  have  many  such  meetings 
in  the  area  and  elsewhere  in  the  State 
before  this  pr(^)osal  reaches  Its  final 
form. 

In  recent  years,  as  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
moved  ttielr  attentlcHi  from  creating  na- 
tional parks  out  of  public  lands  in  the 
West  and  have  turned  their  attention  to 
providing  new  recreation  and  park  de- 
velopments In  the  highly  populated 
Middle  West  and  East,  totally  new  policy 
problems  have  presented  themselves. 
At  times  these  problems  have  seemed  In- 
surmountable. Yet  we  know  that  solu- 
tions must  be  found  which  will  permit 
ours  and  future  generations  to  enjoy 
America's  magnifloent  outdoors  and  pre- 
vent the  disappearance  of  these  unique 
corners  of  creation  behind  no  trespass- 
ing signs. 

In  the  3^ar  Senator  McNakara  and  I 
have  worked  on  preserving  two  shore- 
line areas  in  Michigan,  it  has  become 
clear  to  us  that  each  new  area  suggested 
for  preservation  requires  special  legisla- 
tive tools  to  meet  the  peculiar  problems 
of  each  s^arate  area. 

One  year  ago  Congress  established  a 
new  National  Seashore  Area  at  Cape 
Cod.  At  Cape  Cod  the  central  problem 
was  the  preservation  of  long-established 
historic  communities  and  a  stabilization 
of  the  area  to  presei-ve  a  part  of  our 
American  historical  heritage.  New  for- 
mulations were  necessary  to  accMnplish 
this  purpose.  The  continuation  of  these 
historic  communities  became  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  seashore  proposal.  This 
was  accomplished. 

At  the  Pictured  Rocks  on  Michigan's 
Lake  Superior  shoreline  we  needed  to 
evolve  a  proposal  which  would  permit 
the  continued  utilization  of  a  basic  tim- 
ber resource  while  preserving  and  pro- 
viding access  to  a  unique  portion  of  our 
American  shoreline.  A  short  time  ago 
we  introduced  a  new  bill — S.  3364 — pro- 
posing methods  for  accomplisliing  this 
objective. 

At  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  the 
knotty  problem  is  how  to  protect  homes 
and  cottages  from  threat  of  condemna- 
tion and  provide  a  logical  formula  for 
the  compatible  developmoit  in  the  area 
of  public  enjoyment  and  continued  pri- 
vate use  as  the  people  presently  residing 
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there  have  known  it.  Senator  Mc- 
Namara  and  I  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished this  dual  objective  in  the  new 
bill  which  we  are  introducing  today. 

The  new  bill  protects  homes  from  con- 
demnation. It  provides  for  continued 
commercial  activities  compatible  with 
the  development  of  the  area  for  recre- 
ation purposes.  The  tax  base  so  impor- 
tant to  local  communities  and  schools 
is  substantially  preserved.  New  methods 
of  providing  for  greater  local  and  State 
participation  in  managing  the  lakeshore 
area  have  been  evolved.  Hunting  and 
fishing  would  be  permitted  under  State 
law. 

The  plan  for  public  development  of 
this  area  by  the  National  Park  Service 
provides  for  a  separate  system  of  park 
roads  designed  to  open  the  undeveloped 
areas  within  the  boundaries  for  public 
access  and  effectively  to  divert  traffic 
from  the  present  residential  develop- 
ments. 

Our  new  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes  National  Lake- 
shore  will  preserve  for  our  generation 
and  future  generations  1  of  the  12  re- 
maining segments  of  our  Nation's  shore- 
lines designated  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  shoreline  survey  as  war- 
ranting and  justifying  national  recogni- 
tion. This  survey  and  the  resulting 
thorough  field  and  ground  studies  in  the 
late  1950s  were  the  basis  for  our  start- 
ing the  legislative  consideration. 

This  lakeshore  will  bring  to  the  area 
and  to  the  State  of  Michigan  economic 
benefits  in  terms  of  increased  tourist 
revenues  equivalent  to  the  establishment 
of  10  average -sized  Michigan  industries. 

No  one  who  has  sought  access  to  our 
Great  Lakes  shoreline  can  be  unaware 
of  the  private  development  which  has 
closed  off  mile  after  mile  to  public  access. 
"The  disappearing  shoreline"  is  no  myth. 

The  new  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
has  the  following  features : 

First.  Inland  lakeshore  residential 
areas  will  be  set  up  and  permanently 
protected  from  condemnation.  New 
construction  will  be  permitted  in  these 
areas  and  likewise  protected.  Precise 
boundaries  of  these  areas  will  be  deter- 
mined jointly  by  a  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  will 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  land  for  public 
use  within  the  inland  lake  residential 
areas  for  25  years. 

Third.  Outside  the  inland  lakeshore 
residential  areas,  no  dwelling  con- 
structed before  July  1.  1961,  could  be 
condemned  if  it  is  within  an  area  that 
is  adequately  zoned.  The  new  feature, 
additionally  limiting  condemnation: 
even  if  such  dwelling  is  not  In  a  zoned 
area,  the  owner  may  protect  it  by  grant- 
ing a  mutually  protective  scenic  ease- 
ment. In  other  words,  a  private  agree- 
ment comparable  to  a  zoning  code. 

Fourth.  In  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings, the  fair  market  value  will  be 
determined  under  full  judicial  protec- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Hunting  and  fishing  rights  to 
be  protected,  under  State  law. 

Sixth.  The  following  commercial  land 
uses  will  be  specifically  permitted  within 
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the  park:  marinas,  commercial  farms, 
orchards,  rental  cottages,  camps,  crafts 
and  arts  studios,  and  Christmas  tree 
farms.  As  far  as  we  know,  all  businesses 
currently  within  the  proposed  park  fall 
Into  one  of  these  categories. 

Seventh.  The  membership  of  the  lo- 
cal-State Lakeshore  Advisory  Commis- 
sion is  expanded  from  5  to  10  members, 
and  the  Commission  is  given  a  key  role 
in  the  final  determination  of  the  bound- 
aries for  the  inland  lakeshore  residen- 
tial areas. 

Eighth.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
directed  to  prepare  and  implement  a 
land  and  water  use  plan,  including  pro- 
vision for  the  management  and  utiliza- 
tion of  renewable  resources. 

Ninth.  If  a  citizen  elects  to  sell  his 
property  to  the  Government  and  is  under 
hardship,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
give  priority  to  that  case. 

Tenth.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
develop  any  public  use  areas  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  diminish  the  value  and  en- 
joyment of  improved  residential  prop- 
erty. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  proposal  will 
receive  the  fullest  kind  of  scrutiny  and 
discussion  over  the  months  ahead.  Sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  will  continue  to 
be  welcome.  Certainly  no  claim  is  made 
that  "this  is  it — the  final,  best  answer." 
I  am  sure  further  discussion  and  hear- 
ings will  refine  and  improve  the  bill. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress, 
it  will  be  our  intention  to  introduce  a 
measure  substantially  along  these  lines 
but  reflecting  any  additional  construc- 
tive ideas  that  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
interim.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  July  1, 
1961,  cutoff  date  which  has  been  a  part 
of  the  definition  of  "improved  property" 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  any  new 
bill  in  the  next  Congress. 

In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
and  all  interested  citizens  may  have  in 
one  place  the  fullest  information  with 
respect  to  this  new  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  new  bill,  questions  and  an- 
swers on  the  new  bill,  and  a  summary  of 
its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
right  track  and  that  with  the  new  pro- 
visions which  have  been  evolved,  the  pro- 
posal is  receiving  ever  wider  support 
within  the  propx)sed  boundaries  and 
within  the  State  of  Michigan  generally 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  questions 
and  answers  on  the  bill,  and  siunmary 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3528)  to  establish  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McNabjara),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in"" Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit.  Inspiration, 
education,  recreational  use,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public  a  significant  portion  of  the 
diminishing  shoreline  of  the  United  States 


and  its  related  geographic  and  scientific  fea- 
tures, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  u  au- 
thorized to  take  appropriate  action,  as  herein 
provided,  to  establish  In  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan the  Sleeping  Bear  I>unes  NaUonal  Lake- 
ahore. 

(b)  In  developing  and  preserving  the  Lake- 
shore,  substantial  reliance  shall  be  placed  on 
cooperation  between  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  to  apply  sound  principles  of 
land  use  planning  and  zoning.  Such  land 
use  plans  and  local  zoning  shall  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  necessity  for  the  Secretary 
to  use  his  condemnation  authority. 

(c)  With  establishment  of  appropriate 
local  zoning  by-laws,  authority  to  condemn 
improved  property  and  property  situated 
within  an  Inland  lakeshore  residential  area 
is  suspended  by  this  Act.  In  Instances  where 
owners  of  such  propCTty  desire  to  seU  they 
may  retain  right  of  use  for  specified  periods. 
In  developing  the  Lakeshore  full  recognition 
shall  be  given  to  protecting  the  private  prop- 
erties for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owners. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  comprising  that  partic- 
ular land  and  water  depicted  on  the  map 
identified  as  number  NS-SBD-70<X).  "Pro- 
posed Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore." dated  June  16.  1961.  which  Is  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  E>e- 
partment  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated for  establishment  as  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  An  exact  copy  of 
such  map  shall  be  filed  for  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  within  thirty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following  the 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  area  designated 
for  inclusion  in  the  Lakeshore  which  in  his 
opinion  is  efficiently  admlnlstrable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  establish  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Advisory  Commission.  Said  Commission 
shall  terminate  twenty-five  years  after  the 
date  the  lakeshore  Is  established. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  ten  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  SecreUry.  as  follows: 

(1)  four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  counties  In 
which  the  lakeshore  is  situated,  two  mem- 
bers to  represent  each  such  county; 

(2)  four  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Michigan;  and 

(3)  two  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall 
consult  with  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  lakeshore  and  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  9.  12.  and  13  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act  shall  be  exempted, 
with  respect  to  such  appointment,  from  the 
operation  of  sections  281,  283.  284,  and  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5.  U  S.C. 
99)  except  as  otherwise  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  exemption  granted  by  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section  shall  not  extend — 
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(1)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  In 
connection  with  the  appointee's  Government 
service  from  any  source  other  than  the  pri- 
vate employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment;  or 

(2)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  particlpatloa  in  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Government  Involving  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  arising  out  of  his  appointment 
during  the  period  of  such  appointment. 

Sec.  5.  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Michigan.  The 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  may  designate 
zones  and  establish  periods  where  and  when 
no  hunting  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of 
public  safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment.  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  such  Department.  Issue 
regulations,  consistent  with  this  section,  as 
he  may  determine  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  lakeshore  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  SUt.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  and  the  following), 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  relating  to 
the  areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service; 
except  that  authority  otherwise  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  may  be 
utilised  to  the  extent  be  finds  such  authority 
will  further  the  purp)Oses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  area,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  Implement  a  land  and  water  use 
management  plan,  which  shall  include  spe- 
clflc  provision  for — 

( 1 )  development  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation; 

(2)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment; and 

(3)  such  protection,  management,  and 
utilization  of  renewable  natural  resources 
as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  is  con- 
sistent with,  and  will  further  the  purpose  of, 
public  recreation  and  protection  of  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment. 

(c)  In  developing  the  Lakeshore  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  public  use  areas  in  such 
places  and  manner  as  he  determines  wUl  not 
diminish  the  value  or  enjoyment  for  the  own- 
er or  occupant  of  any  improved  property  lo- 
cated thereon. 

Sec  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  r.hall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental 
Jurisdiction  In  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
assessing  Uxes  upon  any  interest  in  real 
estate  retained  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  such 
interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
13  Including  the  limitations  on  condemna- 
tion of  this  Act,  to  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  condemnation,  transfer  from  any 
Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the 
land,  waters,  and  other  property,  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  and  any  Interests  there- 
in comprising  the  area  depicted  on  such 
map. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  Individual  owning 
property  within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  such 
property  to  the  Secretary.  In  conaiderlng 
any  such  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration   any    hardship    to    the   owner 


which  might  result  from  any  undue  delay 
in  acquiring  his  property. 

(c)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any 
political  subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Federal  property  located  within 
such  area  may,  with  the  conCTirrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred 
wHhout  consideration  to  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  acquire  prop)erty  through 
negotiation  and  purchase.  Where  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached  and  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings are  filed,  the  owner  of  such  property 
shall  be  paid  the  fair  market  value  thereof 
as  determined  In  said  Judicial  process. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and  the 
United  States  agree,  the  power  of  condem- 
nation may,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  be  used  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable  title,  free 
of  any  and  all  encximbrances. 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  £«:- 
cept  title  to  non-Federal  property  located 
within  the  area  designated  for  Inclusion  and 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
federally  owned  property  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  within  such  area. 
Properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  In  value:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash 
to  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  every  exchange  carried  out  im- 
der  the  authority  of  this  Act  within  thirty 
days  from  Its  consxunmatlon,  and  each  such 
report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  properties  Involved  and  of  any  case  In 
which  equalization  payments  are  made  or 
received. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  township  or  county  affected  by 
this  Act,  assist  and  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate officers  and  employees  of  such  town- 
ship or  county  In  establishing  zoning  bylaws 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  condemnation  shall  be  sus- 
pended with  respect  to  all  property  situated 
within  an  Inland  lakeshore  residential  area 
and  all  Improved  property  located  within 
the  area  designated  for  Inclusion  In  the 
lakeshore  for  one  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  such 
authority  shall  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  such  property  during  all  times  when  the 
affected  counties  or  townships  have  In  force 
and  applicable  to  such  property  a  duly 
adopted,  valid  zoning  bylaw  approved  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Such  authority  shaU  also  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  such  property,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  county  or  township  In 
which  It  \B  situated  does  not  have  In  effect 
and  applicable  thereto  a  duly  adopted,  valid 
zoning  bylaw  so  approved.  If  the  owner 
thereof  donates  to  the  Secretary  a  mutually 
protective  scenic  easement  covering  Its  fu- 
ture development,  approved  by  him  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  the 
suspension  of  his  authority  to  condemn  such 
property  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  cov- 
ered by  a  zoning  bylaw,  amendment,  or 
easement  If  such  property  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  a  variance,  exception  or  use  which 
falls  to  conform  substantially  or  is  sub- 
stantially Inconsistent  with  any  such  zon- 
ing bylaw,  amendment,  or  easement. 
Notice  In  writing  stating  the  basis  for  the 
Secretary's  Intention  to  exercise  his  power 
of  termination  must  be  given  the  owner 
sixty  days  prior  to  any  exercise  of  this  power. 


Discontinuance  of  the  variance,  exception 
or  use  shall  reinstate  the  suspension  of  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  condemn.  Willful, 
continued  or  repetitive  abuse  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  of  notice  involving  the  same  im- 
proved property  shall  relieve  the  Secretary 
of  the  resp>onsiblllty  of  giving  further  sixty 
days  notice  In  terminating  the  suspension 
of  his  authority  to  condemn  such  property. 

(d)  Any  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment 
thereto  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be 
approved,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  by  him  If  such 
bylaw  or  amendment  contains  provisions 
which  substantially  contribute  to  the  effect 
of  (1)  prohibiting  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial use  (other  than  a  use  for  a  commer- 
cial purpose  as  authorized  under  section  14 
of  this  Act)  of  all  property  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  area  which  is  situated 
within  the  county  or  township  adopting 
such  bylaw  or  amendment;  and  (2)  promot- 
ing the  preservation  and  development.  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
of  such  area  comprising  the  lakeshore  by 
means  of  acreage,  frontage,  and  setback  re- 
quirements. Such  approval  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  or  revoked  for  so  long  as  such 
bylaw  or  amendment  remains  In  effect  as 
approved. 

(e)  Any  easement  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  approved  by  him  If  the  in- 
strument conveying  such  easement  contains 
provisions  which  are  no  more  stringent  than 
those  which  would  have  been  necessary  for 
approval  of  a  valid  zoning  bylaw  covering 
such  property  In  accordance  with  subsection 

(d). 

(f)  No  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  which  (1)  contains  any  provision  which 
he  may  consider  adverse  to  the  preservation 
and  the  development.  In  accordance  wlt]^ 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  sucL  area,  or 
(2)  falls  to  have  the  effect  of  providing  that 
the  Secretary  shall  receive  notice  of  any 
variance  granted  under  and  any  exception 
made  to  the  application  of  such  bylaw  or 
amendment. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  prop- 
erty situated  within  an  Inland  lakeshore 
residential  area  or  of  Improved  property  lo- 
cated within  the  area  designated  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  lakeshore  on  the  date  of  its 
acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  con- 
dition to  such  acquisition,  retain,  for  a  term 
of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or  for  a 
term  ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner  or 
owners,  the  right  of  use  and  occupancy  of 
such  property  for  any  residential  purpose 
which  Is  not  Incompatible  with  the  pxir- 
poses  of  this  Act  or  which  does  not  impair 
the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
area  designated  for  Inclusion.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the 
property  dn  the  date  of  such  acquisition, 
less  the  value  on  such  date  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner.  Where  any  such  owner 
retains  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  as 
herein  provided,  such  right  during  Its  exlst- 
ance  may  be  conveyed  or  leased  for  noncom- 
mercial residential  piirposes  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used 
to  transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  Is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  provide  that 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  Is  Incompatible  with  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  or  which  impairs  the  use- 
fulness and  attractiveness  of  such  area  and 
If  It  should  be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  authority  to  terminate  such  right.  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  exercises  his  power 
of  termination  under  this  subsection  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  terminated  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  that  portion 
of  such  right  which  remained  unexpired  on 
the  date  of  such  termination. 
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Sk.  11.  Am  UMd  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"Improved  property"  means  a  detached,  one 
family  dwelling,  construction  of  wlilch  was 
begun  before  July  1,  1961.  together  with  bo 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated,  such  land  being  in  the  same  owner- 
ship as  the  dwelling,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  noncommercial  residential  use. 
together  with  any  structures  accessory  to  the 
dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the  lands 
so  designated.  The  amount  of  the  land  so 
designated  shall  in  every  case  be  at  least 
tliree  acres  in  area,  or  all  of  such  lesser 
acreage  as  may  be  held  In  the  same  owner- 
stap  as  the  dwelling,  and  in  making  such 
designation  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
accovmt  the  manner  of  nonconunercial  resi- 
dential use  in  which  the  dwelling  and  land 
have  customarily  been  enjoyed:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  the  land  so  designated  any  beach  or 
waters  on  Lake  Michigan,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  any  such  beach 
or  waters,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  public  access  thereto.  If  the  Sec- 
retary makes  such  exclusion,  an  appropriate 
buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  between  any 
residence  and  the  public  access  or  beach. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"Inland  lakeshore  residential  area"  means  In 
part  the  following  described  areas  together 
with  adjacent  waters : 

FLATT«    LAKX    IKLAKD    LAKESHOKK    HESmEKTIAXi 
ARXA    NUMBSaXD    1 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  Intersection  of 
the  east  line  of  section  36,  township  27 
north,  range  15  west  with  the  south  shore  of 
Little  Platte  Lake,  thence  south  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  section  1.  township  28  north, 
range  15  west  thence  west  along  the  north 
line  of  section  1  to  the  point  of  intersection 
with  the  east  one-sixteenth  longitudinal  line 
of  section  1,  thence  south  along  the  east 
one-sixteenth  longitudinal  line  to  its  point 
of  intersection  with  the  east  right-of-way 
of  Dcadstream  Road,  thence  southeasterly 
along  the  east  right-of-way  of  Oeadstream 
Road  a  distance  of  one-quarter  mile,  then 
due  west  to  the  shore  of  Platte  Lake,  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  shore  of  Platte  Lake 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  east 
one-sixteenth  longitudinal  line  of  section 
27.  township  27  north,  range  15  west,  thence 
continuing  westerly  along  the  shore  of 
Platte  Lake  a  distance  of  300  feet,  thence 
north  to  the  south  right-of-way  of  Michi- 
gan Highway  22,  thence  easterly  along  the 
south  right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  22 
to  a  point  of  intersection  with  the  east 
right-of-way  with  Deadstream  Road,  thence 
continuing  easterly  along  the  south  right- 
of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  22  for  250  feet, 
thence  continuing  south  and  southeasterly 
along  a  line  250  feet  distance  ft-om  and 
parallel  to  the  east  right-of-way  of  Dead- 
stream  Road  until  said  line  Intersects  the 
west  line  of  section  27,  township  27  north, 
range  15  west,  thence  south  to  the  east 
right-of-way  of  Deadstream  Road,  thence 
continuing  southeasterly  along  the  east 
right-of-way  of  Deadstream  Road  to  a  point 
on  the  east  right-of-way  of  Deadstream 
Road  which  point  is  northwesterly  1,600  feet 
along  the  east  right-of-way  of  Deadstream 
Road  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
east  right-of-way  of  Deadstream  Road  and 
the  east  line  of  section  35,  township  27 
north,  range  15  west,  thence  north  25  de- 
grees east  to  the  south  shore  of  Little  Platte 
Lake,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  south 
shore  of  Little  Platte  Lake  to  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

PLATTE     LAKE     INLAND     LAKESHORE    RESIDENTIAL 
AREA    NUMBERED    2 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
section  34,  township  27  north,  range  16  west, 
which  point  is  660  feet  east  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  section  34.  thence  east  1.056  feet, 
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thence  north  to  shore  of  Platte  Lake,  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Platte  Lake, 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  north 
line  of  section  12,  townahip  27  north,  range 
15  west,  thence  west  along  the  north  line  of 
section  la  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter,  northwest  quarter,  sec- 
tion 12.  thence  south  a  distance  of  1,320  feet 
more  or  less  to  south  right-of-way  of  a  public 
highway,  thence  westerly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  said  public  highway  to  the 
east  line  of  section  11,  township  26  north, 
range  15  west,  thence  south  on  east  line  of 
section  Jl  to  the  northeast  corner,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
section  11,  thence  west  660  feet,  thence  north 
660  feet,  thence  west  660  feet,  thence  north 
to  a  point  300  feet  south  of  north  line  of 
section  11,  thence  west  to  the  west  line  of 
section  11,  thence  north  300  feet  more  or 
less  to  the  south  right-of-way  of  a  public 
highway,  thence  northwesterly  along  the 
south  right-of-way  of  said  public  highway 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  east- 
west  quarter  line  of  section  3.  township  26 
north,  range  15  west,  thence  west  along  the 
east-west  quarter  line  to  a  point  660  feet 
east  of  the  northwest  corner  northwest  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter,  section  8,  thence  north 
to  point  of  beginning. 

PLATTE    LAKE    INLAND    LAKESHORE    RESIDENTIAL 
AKZA    NUMBERED    3 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  line  of 
section  33.  township  27  north,  range  15  west, 
which  point  Is  1.056  feet  north  of  the  south- 
east comer  of  section  38,  thence  west  330 
feet  more  or  less  to  the  north  right-of-way 
of  a  public  highway,  thence  west  along  the' 
north  right-of-way  of  said  public  highway 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  east 
sixteenth  longitudinal  line  of  section  33, 
thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 33.  thence  east  to  the  shore  of  Platte 
Lake,  thence  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of 
Platte  Lake  to  Its  point  of  Intersection  with 
the  east  line  of  section  33,  thence  south  along 
the  east  line  of  section  33  to  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

PLATTE    LAKE    INLAND    LAKESHORE    RESIDENTIAL 
AREA    NUMBXKKD   4 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  west  line  of  section  27,  township  27 
north,  range  15  west  with  the  south  right- 
of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  22,  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
of  Michigan  Highway  22  to  its  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  west  sixteenth  longitudinal 
line  of  section  27.  thence  south  along  the 
west  sixteenth  longitudinal  line  to  the 
southwest  corner,  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter  of  section  27,  thence  east  600 
feet,  thence  south  to  the  north  shore  of 
Platte  Lake,  thence  southwesterly  along 
the  shore  of  Platte  Lake  to  Its  point 
of  Intersection  with  the  north  six- 
teenth latitudinal  line  of  section  S3,  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  15  west,  thence  west 
200  feet  along  the  north  sixteenth  latitudi- 
nal line  of  section  33,  thence  north  to  the 
line  of  section  33,  thence  east  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  section  27.  township  27  north, 
range  15  west,  thence  north  along  the  west 
line  of  section  27  to  point  of  beginning. 

LITTLE   TRAVERSE   LAKE   INLAND   LAKESHORE 
RESIDENTIAL  AREA  NUIiI3ERED  1 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  north  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake  with 
the  north-south  quarter  section  line  of  sec- 
tion 10,  township  29  north,  range  13  west, 
thence  north  along  the  north -south  quarter 
section  line  a  distance  of  280  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  north  right-of-way  of  a  public 
road  encircling  the  north  shore  of  Little 
Traverse  Lake,  thence  easterly  along  the 
north  right-of-way  of  said  public  road  to 
point  where  it  Intersects  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  of  section  12.  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  13  west,  thence  west 
to  the  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake,  thence 


westerly    along   ih«   north   shore   ot  Little 
Traverae  Lak«  to  point  of  beglnnlnf . 

UTTLS  TBATEBSX   LAKE   INLAIfD   LAKXSHOSX 

axsnnarriAL  area  numbbrxo  > 
Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  south  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake  with 
the  east  line  of  section  14,  township  39 
north,  range  13  west,  thence  south  along  the 
east  line  of  section  14  to  Its  intersection 
with  the  south  right-of-way  of  Michigan 
Highway  22,  thence  westerly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  22  to  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line  of  section  line  of  sec- 
tion 14,  thence  south  on  the  north -south 
quarter  section  line  to  Its  intersection  with 
the  east-west  quarter  section  line,  thence 
west  on  the  east-west  quarter  section  line  to 
the  west  line  of  section  14,  thence  north  on 
the  west  line  of  secUon  14  to  the  south 
shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake,  thence  easterly 
along  the  shore  of  Little  Traverse  Lake  to 
point  of  beginning. 

CLEN      LAKE     INLAND     LAKESUOBX     RKSIOXNTTAL 
AREA 

Section  31,  Township  20  North,  Range  13 
West 
Beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  the  south 
line  of  section  31  with  the  east  right-of-way 
ot  County  Highway  616,  thence  northerly 
along  east  right-of-way  of  County  Highway 
616  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  west 
line  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  fractional 
northwest  quarter,  thence  due  north  880 
feet  more  or  less  along  the  west  sixteenth 
longitudinal  line  to  the  south  right-of-way 
of  a  road  running  northeasterly  across  the 
northeast  quarter  of  fractional  northwest 
quarter,  thence  along  south  right-of-way  to 
a  point  100  feet  west  of  the  north-south 
quarter  section  line,  thence  north  to  the 
north  line  of  section  31,  thence  west  along 
the  north  section  line,  section  31  to  point 
of  intersection  with  the  east  right-of-way 
of  County  Highway  616. 

Section  30,  Township  29  North.  Range  13 
West 
Thence  along  the  east  right-of-way  of 
County  Highway  616  across  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  section  30,  township  29 
north,  range  13  west. 

Section  36.   Township   29   North,   Range   14 
West 

Thence  continuing  along  east  right-of- 
way  of  County  Highway  616  across  the  ex- 
treme northeast  corner  of  fractional  section 
36. 

Section  25,  Township  39  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  right-of- 
way  of  County  Highway  616  to  the  north 
line  of  section  25. 

Section  24,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  continuing  northwesterly  along 
the  east  right-of-way  of  County  Ht^way 
616  to  the  projected  Intersection  of  the  west 
right-of-way  of  a  north-south  county  road 
In  the  northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter 
of  section  26,  thence  southerly  along  the 
north-south  county  road  to  the  south  line 
of  section  24. 

Section  25,  Township  29  North.  Range  14 
West 
Thence  south  along  the  east  right-of-way 
of  said  county  road  1,110  feet  more  or  less 
to  Intersection  with  an  east-west  county 
road,  thence  westerly  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  of  the  east-west  county  road  to  the 
west  line  of  section  25,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

Section   26,   Township    29   North.    Range   14 

West 

Thence    continuing    westerly    along    the 

north  right-of-way  of  said  county  road  from 

the  east  line  of  section  20  to  a  point  where 
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the  north  right-of-way  intersects  the  north 
line  Government  lot  3  to  section  26,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west,  thence  west 
along  north  line  of  Government  lot  S  to  the 
west  line  of  section  28,  township  29  north, 
range  14  west. 

Section   27,   Township   29    North,   Range    14 
West 

Thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  1  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
Government  lot  1,  thence  south  on  the  west 
line  of  lot  1  to  the  south  right-of-way  of 
Lake  Street,  thence  south  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Lake  Street  to  the  Intersec- 
tion of  a  north-south  county  road,  thence 
southwesterly  along  the  west  right-of-way 
of  said  county  road  to  its  intersection  with 
Michigan  Highway  22.  thence  across  M22 
to  the  west  right-of-way.  thence  south- 
westerly along  the  west  right-of-way  of 
M22  to  the  south  line  of  section  27,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west. 

Section  34,   Township    29    North,   Range    14 
West 

Thence  west  along  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 34  to  a  point  which  is  400  feet  west  of 
the  northeast  corner  of  Government  lot  1, 
section  34.  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  200  feet,  thence  west  430  feet, 
thence  south  806  feet,  thence  west  486  feet 
more  or  less  to  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  1.  thence  south  on  the  west  line  of  Gov- 
ernment lot  1  to  the  southwest  corner  Gov- 
ernment lot  1.  thence  east  144  feet  more  or 
less  to  a  point  661.49  west  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  Government  lot  2,  section  55,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west. 

Thence  south  8  degrees  46  minutes  west 
131.9  feet,  thence  north  81  degrees  02  min- 
utes west  335.0  feet,  thence  south  8  degrees 
45  minutes  west  100  feet,  thence  south  30 
degrees  37  minutes  west  149  feet,  thence 
south  89  degrees  38  minutes  west  225.0  feet, 
thence  south  18  degrees  13  minutes  west 
235  feet,  thence  north  71  degrees  30  minutes 
west  45  feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  30 
minutes  west  450  feet,  thence  south  71  de- 
grees 30  minutes  east  400  feet,  thence  aoutb 
to  the  south  line  Government  lot  2.  thence 
east  on  the  south  line  of  Government  lot  2 
to  a  point  418.35  feet  east  of  Glen  Lake  on 
the  south  line  of  Government  lot  2. 

Thence  south  15  degrees  43  minutes  west 
100  feet,  thence  west  60  feet,  thence  south 
2  degrees  59  minutes  west  1.100.12  feet, 
thence  west  43.1  feet,  thence  south  200  feet, 
thence  west  60  feet,  thence  south  776  feet, 
thence  west  226  feet,  thence  south  434  feet  to 
the  south  line  of  section  34  township  29 
north,  range  14  west,  thence  east  along  the 
south  line  of  section  34  to  the  west  right-of- 
way  of  Michigan  Highway  22. 
Section  3.  Township  28  North.  Range  14  West 

Thence  south  24  degrees  36  minutes  west 
to  a  point  on  the  west  right-of-way  of  M22 
directly  opposite  a  point  on  the  centerllne 
of  M22  which  is  south  24  degrees  36  minutes 
west  387.4  feet  from  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 3.  thence  north  65  degrees  west  to  a 
point  which  is  228.27  feet  from  the  center- 
line  of  M22,  thence  south  25  degrees  west 
100  feet,  thence  south  65  degrees  east  46.17 
feet,  thence  south  26  degrees  west  225  feet, 
thence  north  65  degrees  west  400  feet,  thence 
south  27  degrees  15  minutes  west  130  feet 
more  or  less  to  the  north  right-of-way  of 
a  public  roftd  listed  as  Forest  Glen  Road. 
Thence  northwesterly  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  of  public  road  to  the  west  line  of 
section  3,  township  28  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  along  west  line  of  section  3 
to  the  south  right-of-way  of  said  public 
road. 

Section  4.  Township  28  North,  Range  14 
West,  and  Section  38,  Township  29  North, 
Range  14  West 

Thence  north  61  degrees  39  minutes  west 
186  feet  along  south  right-of-way  of  said 
public   road,    thence   south    18    degrees   28 


minutes  west  851.77  feet  to  the  shore  of 
Glen  Lake,  thence  north  67  degrees  41  min- 
utes west  200  feet,  thence  north  68  degrees 
10  minutes  west  160.48  feet,  thence  north 
50  degrees  39  minutes  west  89.52  feet,  thence 
north  38  degrees  00  minute  east  367.16  feet 
to  south  right-of-way  of  public  road,  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
of  said  public  road  to  the  west  line  of 
section  32. 

Section  32.  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  continuing  northwesterly  along 
the  south  right-of-way  of  said  public  road 
to  the  north  line  of  section  32.  thence  west 
along  the  north  line  of  section  32  to  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake. 

Section  29,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  continuing  northwesterly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  from  the  intersection  of 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  south  line 
of  section  29.  township  29  north,  range  14 
west,  to  a  point  of  intersection  of  the  shore 
of  Glen  Lake  with  the  east  line  of  Govern- 
ment lot  2,  thence  north  along  the  east  line 
of  Government  lot  2  to  the  south  sixteenth 
latitudinal  line,  thence  west  along  the  south 
sixteenth  latitudinal  line  to  its  intersection 
with  the  west  line  of  Government  lot  2,  sec- 
tion 29,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  south  on  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  2  to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake. 

Thence  westerly  and  southerly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  to  a  point  664.77  feet  east 
and  1.308.75  feet  north  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  Government  lot  1,  section  29,  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  14  west,  thence  north 
89  degrees  39  minutes  west  236.33  feet  to  the 
east  right-of-way  of  Michigan  Highway  109. 
thence  southerly  along  the  east  right-of-way 
to  a  stake  on  the  east  right-of-way  of  Mi09 
located  north  345.5  feet  and  north  89  degrees 
12  minutes  east  1,190  feet  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Government  lot  1,  section  31, 
township  29  north,  range  14  west. 

Thence  from  stake  on  east  right-of-way  of 
M109  north  89  degrees  12  minutes  east  229.6 
feet,  thence  south  18  degrees  03  minutes  west 
400.0  feet. 

Section  31,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  south  89  degrees  12  minutes  west 
1,242.0  feet  to  the  west  line  of  Government 
lot  1,  section  31,  township  29  north,  range 
14  west,  thence  south  along  the  west  Unes 
of  Government  lots  1,  2.  and  3,  section  31,  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  Government  lot  3, 
thence  east  on  south  line  of  Government  lot 
3  to  the  west  right-of-way  of  M109  thence 
southeasterly  along  the  west  right-of-way 
to  Its  Intersection  with  the  east  line  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
thence  north  along  east  line  of  section  31 
to  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake. 

Section  32,  Township  29  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  from  the  intersection  of  the  south 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  west  line  of  sec- 
tion 32,  township  29  north,  range  14  west, 
southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake 
to  Intersection  with  the  south  line  of  sec- 
tion 32. 
Section  6,  Township  28  North.  Range  14  West 

Thence  from  the  Intersection  of  the  north 
line  of  section  5.  township  28  north,  range 
14  west,  and  the  south  shore  of  Glen  Lake 
southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen  Lake 
to  its  intersection  with  the  east  line  of  sec- 
tion 5.  township  28  north,  range  14  west. 
Section  4,  Township  28  North,  Range  14 
West 

Thence  from  the  p>oint  of  intersection  of 
the  shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  west  line  of 
section  4,  township  28  north,  range  14  west, 
south  on  the  west  line  of  section  4  to  the 
south  right-of-way  of  a  public  road  lying 
on    the   south    line   of   Government    lot    6, 


thence  east  along  south  right-of-way  of 
said  public  road  to  Its  Intersection  with 
Michigan  Highway  22.  thence  east  across 
M22  to  the  south  right-of-way,  thence  north- 
easterly along  M22  to  a  point  476.6  feet 
west  and  1.519.0  feet  north  of  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  4.  thence  south  400 
feet,  thence  east  476.5  feet,  thence  north 
on  the  east  line  of  the  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  section  4,  to  a  point  of 
Intersection  with  the  south  sixteenth  lati- 
tudinal line,  thence  east  on  the  south  six- 
teenth latitudinal  line  to  a  point  on  the 
west  boundary  of  a  cemetery  which  point 
is  north  89  degrees  west  222.75  feet  from  the 
Intersection  of  the  south  sixteenth  latitu- 
dinal line  with  the  east  line  of  section  4, 
thence  south  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
said  cemetery,  thence  south  89  degrees  east 
222.75  feet  to  the  west  line  of  section  4. 
thence  continuing  east  on  the  same  bearing 
S3  feet  more  or  less  to  east  right-of-way 
of  a  public  highway. 

Section  3,  Township  28  North,  Range  14  West 
Thence  north  to  a  point  654.2  feet  south 
and  33  feet  east  of  the  meander  corner  at  the 
north  end  of  the  west  line  of  section  3,  town- 
ship 28  north,  range  14  west,  thence  east 
233.0  feet,  thence  north  374.14  feet  to  cen- 
terllne of  a  public  highway,  thence  south 
69  degress  55  minutes  east  49.01  feet,  thence 
north  0  degree  47  minutes  west  11.3  feet, 
thence  east  to  north  right-of-way  of  said 
public  highway,  thence  southeasterly  along 
north  right-of-way  of  said  highway  to  its 
Intersection  with  the  south  right-of-way  of 
a  private  road  listed  on  the  plot  of  Mc- 
Parlane  Woods  numliered  2  as  Beech  Tree 
Road,  then  southeasterly  along  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Beech  Tree  Road  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  lot  nvunbered  14  of 
McFarlane  Woods  numbered  2,  thence  north 
37  degrees  24  minutes  east  to  the  shore  of 
Glen  Lake,  thence  southeasterly  along  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  the  Intersection  of  the 
shore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  south  line  of 
section  3,  township  28  north,  range  14  west. 

Section  10,  Township  28  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  from  the  intersection  of  the  shore 
of  Glen  Lake  with  the  north  line  of  section 
10,  township  28  north,  range  14  west,  and 
contlnxiing  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of 
Glen  Lake  to  the  east  line  of  section  10. 

Section    11,  Township   28  North,   Range   14 
West 

Thence  continuing  from  the  intersection 
of  the  Khore  of  Glen  Lake  with  the  west  line 
of  section  11,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  southeasterly  along  the  shore  of  Glen 
Lake  south  54  degrees  28  minutes  east  625.6 
feet,  thence  south  66  degrees  33  minutes 
east  900  feet,  thence  south  to  the  north  line 
of  the  southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter, 
thence  east  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  thence 
north  along  the  west  line  of  the  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter  726.0  feet,  thence 
east  638.56  feet  to  centerllne  of  highway, 
thence  east  to  a  point  626.0  feet  west  of  the 
east  line  of  section  11,  township  28  north, 
range  14  west,  thence  north  644.5  feet  more 
or  less  to  south  right-of-way  of  County 
Road  616,  thence  east  along  highway  to  the 
east  line  of  section  11. 

Section  12,  Township  28  North,  Range  14 
West 
Thence  continuing  east  fr(»n  the  west  line 
of  section  12,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west  along  the  south  right-of-way  of  County 
Road  616  to  a  point  where  the  south  right- 
of-way  intersects  the  east-west  quarter  sec- 
tion line,  thence  continuing  east  to  a  point 
2,090.0  feet  east  of  northwest  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  thence 
north  6  degrees  02  minutes  west  to  the  south 
right-of-way  of  County  Road  616,  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
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of  County  Road  616  to  a  point  where  the 
south  right-of-way  bears  north  H  degrees 
22  minutes  we«t.  thence  northerly  along 
the  east  right-of-way  of  County  Road  616 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  village  of 
Burdickville,  thence  north  52  degrees  east 
along  the  south  boundary  of  the  village  of 
Burdickville  to  the  west  right-of-way  of 
Division  Street,  thence  south  51  degrees 
east  22.0  feet,  thence  south  9  degrees  west 
244  feet,  thence  south  81  degrees  east  165 
feet,  thence  south  9  degrees  west  20  feet, 
thence  south  81  degrees  east  148.5  feet, 
thence  north  9  degrees  east  264.0  feet  to  the 
south  right-of-way  of  a  public  road,  thence 
north  81  degrees  west  148.5  feet  along  south 
right-of-way  of  said  public  road,  thence 
northerly  to  a  point  on  the  north  right-of- 
way  directly  opposite  the  point  on  the  south 
right-of-way,  thence  north  112  feet  to  a 
point  which  is  257.7  feet  east  of  the  east 
right-of-way  of  Division  Street  on  the  north 
line  of  section  12.  township  28  north,  range 
14  west. 

Section  1.  Township  28  North,  Range  14  West 
Thence  beginning  at  a  point  380.08  feet 
west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Government 
lot  2,  section  1,  township  28  north,  range  14 
west,  thence  north  13.13  feet,  thence  north 
42  degrees  35  minutes  west  to  the  south 
right-of-way  of  Coimty  Road  616,  thence 
northeasterly  along  the  south  right-of-way 
of  County  Road  616  to  its  intersection  with 
lot  numbered  18  of  "Billmans 'Pioneer  Park", 
thence  south  117.5  feet,  thence  continuing 
northeasterly  along  the  south  lines  of  lots 
numbered  18  to  nimibered  1  of  "Billmans 
Pioneer  Park"  to  a  point  of  intersection  with 
the  east  line  of  Government  lot  2,  section  1, 
township  28  north,  range  14  west. 

Section  6,  Township  28  North,  Range  13  West 
Thence  north  48  degrees  east  110  feet. 
thence  north  42  degrees  west  115  feet,  to 
west  line  of  section  6,  thence  north  along 
west  section  line  to  the  east  right-of-way 
of  County  Highway  616.  thence  northeasterly 
along  County  Highway  616  to  the  north  line 
of  section  6.  township  28  north,  range  13 
west,  and  point  of  beginning. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  areas  described  In 
subsection  (a),  additional  acreage  may  be 
designated  for  inclusion  in  Inland  lakeahore 
residential  areas,  except  that  the  total  com- 
bined acreage  of  all  inland  lakeshore  resi- 
dential areas  shall  not  exceed,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, 3,500  acres.  This  additional  acreage 
shall  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  shorelines 
of  the  Inland  lakes,  or  the  areas  described  in 
subsection  (a),  but  In  no  event  shall  any 
additional  acreage  be  added  under  this  sub- 
section If  the  effect  of  such  addition  would 
be  to  Include  substantially  the  entire  shore- 
line of  an  Inland  lake  within  an  inland  lake 
residential  area.  This  designation  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  only  upon  recom- 
mendation and  after  constiltation  with  the 
Lakeshore  Advisory  Commission. 

(c)  No  new  public  use  or  access  areas  shall 
be  opened  or  developed  in  the  Inland  lake- 
shore  residential  areas  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  period  of  twenty-flve  years  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lakeshore. 

Sic.  13.  In  any  case,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  condemn  shall  be  suspended  with 
regard  to  commercial  property  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes  In  existence  on  July  1.  1961, 
•o  long  as  the  use  thereof  would  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  such  use  does 
not  Impair  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  area  designated  for  inclusion  in  the 
lakeshore.  The  following  uses,  among 
others,  shall  be  considered  to  be  uses  com- 
patible with  the  pvu-poses  of  this  Act:  Com- 
mercial farms,  orchards,  motels,  rental  cot- 
tages, camps,  craft  and  art  studios,  marinas, 
and  Christmas  tree  farms. 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  shall  ftxrnlsh  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same.  • 
certificate   indicating,  with   respect   to   any 


property  located  within  the  area  designated 
for  inclusion  as  to  which  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  acquire  such  property  by  con- 
demnation has  been  siispended  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that  such 
authority  has  been  so  suspended  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  15.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  questions  and  answers  and  sum- 
mary presented  by  Mr.  Hart  are  as 
follows : 

Questions  and  Answers  on   Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Proposal 

Isn't  there  too  much  land  In  public  own- 
ership in  Michigan  already? 

The  real  question  is,  how  much  land  suit- 
able for  recreation  does  Michigan  have  in 
public  ownership?  Land-use  experts  tell  us, 
on  the  basis  of  a  recent  inventory,  that  we 
have  in  public  ownership  and  suitable  for 
recreation  approximately  367,000  acres,  or 
Just  over  1  percent  of  the  State's  total  area 
of  36.6  million  acres. 

While  the  vast  blocks  of  green  which  rep- 
resent State  and  National  forests  on  our 
highway  maps  suggest  that  enormous  areas 
are  publicly  owned  contiguously,  the  plat- 
books  show  Instead  that  the  actual  public 
holdings  within  these  widespread  bound- 
aries are  very  checkered,  with  numerous 
blocks  of  private  holdings  Interspersed.  And 
It  Is  generally  the  best  pieces  which  are  pri- 
vately owned,  since  most  of  the  public  own- 
ership came  through  tax  reverbion  and  rela- 
tively few  really  choice  recreation  spots  were 
alleged  to  revert. 

Isn't  77,000  acres  too  much? 
There  Is  no  magic  In  any  specific  number 
of  acres.  What  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  set 
aside  an  area  of  sufficient  size  to  incor- 
porate the  nationally  unique  scenic  and 
scientific  features  to  be  found  at  Sleeping 
Bear.  These  include  the  Empire  Dunes,  the 
Platte  Plsiins,  South  Manitou  Island,  and 
the  closely  associated  ihland  lakes.  This 
can  be  done  without  condemning  any  exist- 
ing homes  or  towns.  Precise  boundaries  will 
be  set  by  the  Congress  after  testimony  from 
all  Interested  groups  and  Individuals. 

The  new  proposal  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  public  recreation  and  the  devel- 
opment and  preservation  of  the  lakeshore 
area  is  compatible  with  the  protection  of 
continued  existing  private  residential  and 
commercial  uses  within  the  area.  The  new 
concept  of  inland  lakeshore  residential  areas 
is  proposed  to  limit  somewhat  the  land  area 
that  would  be  available  for  public  develop- 
ment and  involuntary  taking. 

Every  study  and  analysis  of  our  increas- 
ing population's  use  of  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  in  the  years  ahead  indicates  that 
areas  such  as  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  will  be 
intensively  used.  Too  small  an  area  would 
bring  not  only  overly  intensive  public  use 
of  key  beauty  spots  all  seek  to  preserve,  but 
also  could  well  mean  Intensive  commercial 
and  residential  development  up  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  a  small  lakeshore. 

Isn't  Sleeping  Bear  too  far  from  popula- 
tion centers  to  be  a  good  choice? 

Twenty  million  i>eople  and  every  princi- 
pal city  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Ohio. 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  are  within 
an  easy  day's  drive  of  northern  Michigan. 
The  Detroit  metropolitan  area  is  5  hours 
away.  Grand  Rapids.  4.3  hotu-s,  and  Mon- 
roe, 5.6  hours. 

We  have  in  the  North  Central  States  25 
percent  of  the  Nation's  land,  29  percent  of 
the  population,  but  only  14  percent  of  the 
public  recreation  area — local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission's  1962  report,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Laurance  RockefeUer,  staled  in 
its  first  finding:  "Driving  and  walking  for 
pleasure,  swimming,  and  picnicking  lead  the 


list  of  the  outdoor  activities  in  which 
Americans  participate,  and  driving  for  pleas- 
tire  is  most  popular  of  all." 

Wouldn't  It  be  preferable  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  expand  the  existing  State  parks, 
with  the  help  of  Federal  matching  funds? 

If  the  so-called  "save  our  shorelines"  bill 
(S.  643)  Is  passed  by  the  Congress,  Michi- 
gan would  receive  its  share  of  $25  million  of 
Federal  funds,  designed  to  help  the  60  States 
preserve  remaining  stretches  of  shoreline. 
These  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  the 
State  on  a  50-60  basis. 

The  survey  of  the  Nation's  shoreline  that 
pinpointed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  Pictured 
Rocks,  and  Huron  Mountains  as  being  of 
national  significance  and  entitled  to  be  In- 
eluded  In  the  National  Park  System,  Identi- 
fied 37  other  stretches  of  Michigan  shoreline 
of  lesser  magnitude  and  many  of  them  closer 
to  population  centers,  which  were  recom- 
mended for  State  and  local  acquisition. 
S.  543  is  designed  to  help  Michigan  save 
areas  such  as  these  before  they  are  destroyed 
for  recreation  purposes. 

If  S.  543  money  is  used  for  Sleeping  Bear. 
It  will  not  be  available  for  use  in  the  rest 
of  Michigan  and  It  will  not  permit  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  in  this  area  of  a 
lakeshore  s\ifflclently  prominent  to  attract 
tourists  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

What  about  the  homeowners?  Are  they 
going  to  be  driven  out? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  obtain 
existing  homes  and  cottages  within  the 
proposed  lakeshore  area.  The  new  bill,  by 
removing  the  power  of  condemnation  if  local 
governments  zone  private  property  or  in- 
dividual homeowners  grant  scenic  easements, 
sets  forth  a  plan  by  which  public  develop- 
ment can  proceed  along  with  continued  pri- 
vate residential  ownership.  A  particularly 
Important  new  feattire  is  the  establishment 
of  Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  where 
residential  development  under  zoning  could 
continue  and  the  power  of  condemnation 
would  be  suspended  over  all  property. 

In  addition,  the  new  bill  has  Incorporated 
many  safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of 
property  owners  and  to  assure  them  a  mini- 
mum of  changing  conditions  from  the 
l>eauty  they  are  presently  enjoying. 

What  about  the  local  tax  rolls? 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  national  parks 
have  resulted  in  improved  economic  condi- 
tions for  stirrounding  communities. 

If  the  proposed  lakeshore  area  were  estab- 
lished, accommodations  for  tourists — hotels, 
restaurants,  motels,  service  stations,  food 
stores,  and  a  multitude  of  other  service  es- 
tablishments would  develop  outside  the  area, 
providing  investment  opportunities  and 
local  employment.  It  Is  estimated  that 
some  1.200.000  Tlsitors  would  spend  nearly 
$11  mUlion  annually  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. About  25  percent  of  this  amount,  some 
$2,700,000  would  probably  remain  in  the 
area  as  wages  and  profits;  at  the  average 
rate  of  Michigan's  manufacturing  payrolls 
and  salaries,  the  equivalent  of  over  500  manu- 
facturing Jobs.  Stated  in  another  way,  $11 
million  expenditures  for  recreation  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  output  value  of  over  10  average 
sized  Michigan  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

This  Increased  economic  activity,  plus  the 
fact  that  all  existing  homes  not  voluntarily 
offered  for  sale  would  remain  on  the  local 
tax  rolls,  should  result  in  a  sharp  Increase  In 
total  assessed  valuation  in  the  counties  and 
school  districts  Involved. 

Isn't  this  going  to  cost  too  much? 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  new  Hart- 
McNamara  bill  $21.5  million  wotild  be  spent 
In  Michigan  by  the  Federal  Government  over 
a  25-year  period  In  land  acquisition,  capital 
improvements  (scenic  drives,  etc.)  and  oper- 
ation. 

Of  the  roughly  estimated  $17  million  of 
total  property  value  within  the  pMToposed 
boundaries,  approximately  $3  million  repre- 
sents the  estimated   valuation  of  undevel- 
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oped  land.  The  remaining  $14  million  worth 
of  property  is  mostly  homes  and  cottages 
which  are  not  Intended  to  l>e  acquired  linder 
the  new  proposal  unless  voluntarily  offered 
for  sale  to  the  Government.  In  many  in- 
stances, of  c«3ur8e,  three  may  never  be  sold 
for  Incorporation  Into  the  lakeshore,  but 
remain  in  private  ownership  In  perpetuity. 

Whether  the  taxpayer's  money  should  be 
spent  for  preserving  a  portion  of  our  heritage 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy,  each  man 
must  answer  for  hlmeelf.  We  know  that 
without  action  by  Government,  the  choice 
areas  are  soon  acquired  for  private  use  or 
commercial  development. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  es- 
tablishing the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission,  declared  that  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  "to  preserve,  develop,  and 
assure  accessibility  to  all  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generatlms  such  quality 
and  quantity  of  outdoor  req^ratlon  resotirces 
as  win  be  necessary  and  desirable  for  Indi- 
vidual enj03rment  and  to  assure  the  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  physical  benefits  that  such 
outdoor  recreation  provides"  (Public  Law 
85-470).  \  I 

SuMKART    or  Provisiokb    of   New   Sleeping 
BxAR  Dunes  Bnx  (S.  3528) 

PREAJCBLK 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  propose  to 
Congress  the  preservation  of  portions  of 
the  Michigan  Sleeping  Bear  shoreline  and 
related  areas  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations.  A  key 
feature  In  this  legislation  Is  Its  recognition 
that  existing  residential  and  many  com- 
mercial uses  can  continue  to  exist  in  pri- 
vate ownership  and  be  compatible  with  the 
public  development  of  the  lakeshore.  This 
Is  made  an  explicit  purpose  of  the  bill,  re- 
fiectlng  the  suggestions  of  many  local  groups 
and  Individuals. 

Federal,  State  and  local  governments  all 
are  to  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  man- 
agement of  the  land  and  water  resources 
within  the  boundaries. 

BCCTSON  t 

Seventy-seven  thousand  acres  of  land  and 
water  on  the  Lake  ACichlgan  shore,  includ- 
ing South  Manitou  Island,  are  designated 
as  the  area  wl-hln  which  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  la  to  be  derel- 
oped.  i 

■BcnoN  s 
Within  the  boundaries  established  by  sec- 
tion 2,  the  Sei:retary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  eeUbUsh  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeahore  when  he  determines  that 
sufficient  acreige  has  been  acquired  for 
efficient  admin  is tratioa  as  a  national  lake- 
shore. 

SECTION  4 

This  section  provides  for  a  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Oommlsf.lon  to  serve  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  a  period 
of  25  years.  Four  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed from  nominations  made  by  Benzie 
and  Leelanau  Counties,  four  from  recom- 
mendations by  the  Governor  at  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  two  would  represent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  directed  to  consult  with  the 
Commission  In  developing  the  plans  for  the 
lakeshore.  He  Is  to  consult  with  the  Com- 
mission particularly  on  the  problems  of  local 
zoning  ordinances,  tl»  delineation  of  the 
Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas,  and  com- 
mercial activities  permitted  within  the 
lakeshore. 

SECTION    s 

This  section  makes  possible  the  continua- 
tion of  hunting  and  ftahlng  on  the  lands  and 
waters  within  the  lakeshore  under  the  laws 
01  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Secretary 
would  work  with  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Conservation  in  designating  zones  and 
times  when  no  hunting  would  be  permitted 
because  of  public  safety  or  intensive  recrea- 


tion use  of  an  area.  This  Bectlon  assures  the 
continuing  reliance  upon  the  State  conserva- 
tion department  to  set  overall  poUdes  pro- 
tecting hunting  and  flwMng  activities.  The 
language  of  this  section  has  been  based  on 
the  reoammendatlons  of  the  M>/'.h<gaw  United 
Conservation  Clubs,  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
tion Department,  and  the  Michigan  Bear 
Hunters  Association. 

BKCTION    6 

This  section  sets  out  In  general  terms  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  would  be  developed  and 
administered.  It  provides  for  the  same  high 
standards  maintained  in  other  national  parks 
and  lakeshore  areas.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  directed  to  develop  a  land- 
and  water-use  management  plan  which 
would  recognize  the  Importance  of  protect- 
ing and  managing  the  renewable  natural  re- 
sources within  the  area.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  terms  of  management  of  the 
timber  for  wildlife  purposes.  Numerous  con- 
servation groups  and  the  State  conservation 
commission  have  underlined  the  importance 
of  this  new  language. 

In  developing  the  recreation  and  public 
use  areas,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  protect 
the  property  values  and  the  privacy  of  pri- 
vate home  and  cottage  owners  located  within 
the  lalceshore.  This  is  a  key  feature  In  the 
new  bill's  policy,  recognizing  that  private 
ownership  within  the  lakeshore  is  com- 
patible with  the  development  of  public  rec- 
reation and  preservation  of  scenic  values. 
The  Michigan  Parks  Association  was  helpful 
in  evolving  this  new  concept  as  well  as  other 
language  of  the  new  bill. 

SECTION   1 

Until  private  property  is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary,  of  course,  it  remains  on  the 
tax  rolls.  If  advantage  is  taken  of  the  imx>- 
vislon  few  25-year  estate  (sec.  10).  section  7 
authorizes  the  property  to  be  taxed  for 
local  purposes. 

This  provision  has  been  Included  because 
of  the  expressed  desire  of  local  school  and 
county  officials  to  minimize  the  tax  loss  in 
the  period  when  vmdeveloped  land  would 
be  acquired  and  before  new  development, 
brought  into  the  counties  as  a  result  of  the 
lakeahore.  would  raise  the  overall  property 
evaluation  throughout  the  area. 

SECTION  S 

This  section  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  authority  to  acquire  property  for 
this  lakeshore  and  spells  out  the  limitations 
which  Congress  would  set  on  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  acquire  property. 

Lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan  or 
by  the  counties  could  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  or  counties.  Au- 
thority to  acquire  by  condemnation  would 
be  expressly  limited  as  explained  later  In 
sections  9  and  13.  Because  of  concern  ex- 
pressed by  individual  property  owners  at  the 
public  hearing  on  the  earlier  bill,  as  well 
as  suggestions  made  by  counsel  for  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Citizens  CouncU.  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  acquire  property — which  in  al- 
most every  Instance  would  be  undeveloped 
property — through  negotiation  and  volun- 
tary sale.  In  the  event  that  agreement  over 
price  is  not  reached  voluntarily  and  the 
Secretary  should  move  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty through  condemnation  proceedings,  the 
bill  makes  it  explicitly  clear  that  the  fair 
market  value  would  be  determined  only 
pursuant  to  a  court  proceeding. 

Individual  property  owner  concern  was  also 
expressed  at  the  public  hearing  that  the 
Secretary  shoxild  be  directed  to  acquire  prop- 
erty expeditiously  in  hardship  cases  where 
the  owner  was  wUling  to  sell.  This  has  been 
spelled  out  in  the  new  bill. 

SECTION    • 

One  of  the  two  key  ways  In  which  the 
Secretary's    power    to    condemn    property 


would  be  suspended  would  be  through  the 
adoption  of  a  county  or  township  zoning 
ordlnanoe  covering  the  property. 

The  Secretary  at  the  request  of  a  town- 
ship or  ocmnty  is  directed  to  consiilt  and 
assist  with  the  development  of  zoning  by- 
laws. The  Secretary  is  directed  by  the  act 
to  approve  local  bylaws  if  they  meet  spe- 
cific objectives  spelled  out  in  the  act.  These 
objectives  are  (1)  the  prohibition  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  uses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  specific  commercial  uses  which 
would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  lake- 
shore  development;  and  (2)  the  preserva- 
tion and  orderly  development  of  the  area 
through  the  usual  acreage,  frontage  nnd 
setback  requirements  of  local  zoning 
ordinances. 

Throughout  the  lakeshore.  homes  and 
cottages  constructed  "before  July  1,  1961, 
would  be  protected  from  condemnation  if 
properly  zoned  or  If  under  scenic  easement 
(as  provided  In  ^ec.  10).  In  addition, 
tlie  power  of  condemnation  Is  suspended 
over  all  properties — commercial,  residential, 
and  undeveloped — within  the  specified  In- 
land lakeshore  residential  areas. 

If  properly  zoned,  new  construction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  zoning  ordinance  would 
be  permitted  within  the  inland  lakeshore 
residential  areas.  The  rewriting  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9  resulted  from  the  sug- 
gestions and  comments  on  the  original  bill 
In  the  testimony  of  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Citizens  Council.  For 
example,  concern  was  expressed  over  possible 
arbitrary  change  in  zoning  standards  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  township  zoning. 
as  well  as  county  zoning,  has  been  Included; 
and  provision  has  been  made  for  orderly 
new  reslclential  development  in  areas  where 
such  development  has  already  taken  place 
along  the  lakeshore  of  the  inland  lakes. 

In  the  event  that  homes  and  residential 
property  throughout  the  lakeshore  or  the 
inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  were  not 
zoned  or  at  some  future  time  zoning  ordi- 
nances adopted  were  declared  invalid  or  were 
repealed,  provision  Is  made  whereby  the  In- 
dividual property  owner  by  granting  a  mutu- 
ally protective  scenic  easement  over  his  prop- 
erty can  suspend  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
to  condemn  his  property.  This  is  a  "safety 
valve"  to  underline  the  overall  intent  of  the 
bill;  namely,  that  with  minimum  gviarantees 
against  unsightly  uses  of  undesirable  com- 
mercial uses,  private  ownership  of  improved 
property  can  continue  in  perpetuity  within 
the  lakeshore. 

This  is  a  new  feature  tmd  one  designed  to 
give  the  fullest  possible  protection  to  the 
private  owner. 

Neither  the  zoning  bylaws  nor  the  ease- 
ment would  be  retroactive. 

SECTION    10 

This  section  is  of  importance  to  home- 
owners Interested  in  voluntary  sale  of  their 
property  to  the  Government  but  desiring 
to  retain  the  use  of  their  home  for  their 
lifetime  or  a  period  of  up  to  25  years.  The 
Secretary  would  pay  cash  to  the  owner  based 
upon  an  agreed-upon  price,  less  an  amount 
representing  the  value  of  the  years  of  use 
which  the  property  owner  would  retain. 

SECTION    It 

In  all  of  those  portions  of  the  lakeshore 
other  than  the  special  inland  lakeshore  resi- 
dential areas,  the  term  "improved  property" 
has  special  significance  in  the  bill  since  Its 
definition  sets  forth  the  type  of  property 
over  which  the  Secretary's  power  of  con- 
demnation is  suspended  by  provisions  for 
zoning  or  scenic  easements.  "Improved 
property"  means  a  one-family  dwelling  on 
which  construction  was  begun  prior  to  July 
1.  1961,  and  adjacent  land  owned  by  the 
same  owner  considered  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  home.  The  home- 
owner would  be  guaranteed  up  to  3  acres 
adjacent  to  his  home. 
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The  only  exception  Involves  homes  front- 
ing on  Lake  Michigan.  In  these  Instances 
land  which  the  Secretary  might  require  for 
public  access  to  Lake  Michigan  adjacent  to 
the  home  could  be  condemned.  Proper  buf- 
fer zones  would  be  maintained.  This  excep- 
tion does  not  apply  to  lakeshore  frontage 
on  the  Inland  lakes,  a  point  not  satisfactor- 
ily esUblished  In  tiie  original  bill. 

SECTION    12 

Here  is  set  forth  the  description  of  the 
various  Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  on 
Platte  Lake,  Little  Traverse  Lake,  and  Glen 
Lake.  In  addition  to  these  described  areas, 
which  amount  to  approximately  2,700  acres 
of  land,  provision  is  made  whereby  the  Lake- 
shore  Advisory  Commission  may  add  to  these 
Inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  to  increase 
them  so  that  their  total  acreage  would  be 
not  more  than  3,500  acres.  This  flexibility 
Is  designed  to  provide  room  for  adjustment 
of  boundaries  and  hardship  cases. 

The  Idea  of  establishing  special  Inland 
lakeshore  residential  areas  came  from  the 
very  clear  indication  that  there  were  special 
problems  involving  the  more  Intensively  de- 
veloped shorelines  of  the  several  inland  lakes. 
Concern  was  expressed  that  acreage  would  be 
acquired  by  the  Government  adjacent  to  ex- 
isting homes,  and  that  property  owners 
would  be  "picked  off  one  by  one."  In  addi- 
tion, a  niunber  of  Individuals  owned  un- 
developed lots  and  Intended  to  build  cot- 
tages and  homes  on  the  shorelines  of  the 
Inland  lakes,  where  residential  development 
was  already  fairly  intense.  To  meet  these 
«md  other  problems,  the  concept  of  inland 
lakeshore  residential  areas  is  being  proposed 
In  the  new  bill.  If  adequately  zoned  or  If 
individual  property  owners  ,  grant  scenic 
easements,  the  power  to  acquire  property  by 
condemnation  would  be  suspended  over  all 
property  within  these  areas. 

New  construction  conforming  to  easement 
or  zoning  requirements  could  proceed  on  the 
vmdeveloped  property  within  an  inland  lake- 
shore  residential  area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
prohibited  from  developing  any  additional 
public  use  or  public  access  areas  within  the 
inland  lakeshore  residential  areas  for  a  pe- 
riod of  25  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  lakeshore.  The  Secretary  could  acquire 
land  offered  voluntarily  for  sale  but  could 
not  develop  such  land  for  public  \ase  during 
the  first  25  years. 

SECTIONS  13  AND  1« 

It  is  the  intention  that  commercial  uses 
not  Incompatible  with  the  overall  purpose 
of  the  lakeshore  could  continue.  The  Secre- 
tary's power  to  condemn  such  properties 
built  prior  to  July  1,  1961,  would  be  sus- 
pended by  section  13.  Under  section  14  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  issue  a  certificate 
Indicating  that  his  authority  to  acquire  such 
commercial  property  by  condemnation  has 
been  siispended. 

The  specific  uses  recognized  by  the  act 
as  compatible  include  commercial  farms,  or- 
chards, motels,  rental  cottages,  camps,  craft 
and  art  studios,  marinas,  and  Christmas  tree 
farms.  Other  uses  might  also  be  considered 
compatible. 

It  is  expected  that  orderly  expansion  and 
repair  and  development  of  these  recognized 
compatible  commercial  uses  would  be  per- 
mitted both  within  the  Inland  lakeshore  res- 
idential areas  under  the  zoning  ordinances 
and  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  lakeshore 
under  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  part  of  the  issuance  of  his  cer- 
tificate Indicating  a  suspension  of  condem- 
nation of  the  commercial  property. 

SECTION    15 

This  Is  the  usual  authorizing  clause  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions have  arisen  as  to  Congress  willingness 
to   appropriate   the  necessary  funds.      Tbe 


most  comparable  example  Is  the  action  of 
Congress  this  year  in  proceeding  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  acquisition  of  properties 
at  the  Cape  Cod  Seashore  in  sufllcient 
amounts  to  provide  for  orderly  acquisition 
and  establishment  of  the  Cape  Cod  Seashore 
area. 


TOCKS  ISLAND  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  PA.  AND  N.J. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  establishment  of  the  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
to  be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  I  am  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
measure  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  and  Mr. 
Williams  1,  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3530)  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tocks  Island  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark  (for  himself  and  Senators  Case, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Javits.  and 
Scott  » .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
as  my  colleagues  will  recall.  Congress 
approved  the  creation  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission,  composed  of 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  This  Commission  is  given  re- 
sponsibility for  the  planning,  conserva- 
tion, and  development  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  basin.  The  Commission  has  re- 
cently approved  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  basin  pre- 
pared by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As 
part  of  this  plan,  they  approved  a  recom- 
mendation that  some  47,000  acres  of  land 
be  acquired  around  the  proposed  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir — to  be  located  on  the 
Delaware  River  about  6  miles  above  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap— and  that  this 
land,  in  conjunction  with  the  15.000-acre 
reservoir,  be  developed  into  the  largest 
water  recreation  area  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  will 
be  the  first  such  area  in  the  East  to  be 
called  a  national  recreation  area. 

This  proposal  thus  has  the  approval 
of  the  Governors  of  the  four  States  con- 
cerned and  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Gtovemment.  Speaking  for 
Pennsylvania  at  least,  I  can  say  that  it 
has  the  approval  tef  all  concerned.  To 
my  knowledge,  no  voices  have  been  raised 
against  the  proposal  in  any  of  the  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, and  by  the  States  concerned. 

Construction  of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
itself  will  presumably  be  authorized  in 
the  omnibus  public  works  bill  which  we 
will  pass  later  in  the  session.  It  has 
been  recommended  toy  the  administra- 
tion and,  since  it  has  the  approval  of 
the  States  affected  and  has  no  opposition 
within  those  States,  there  appears  to  be 


no  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  removed 
from  the  omnibus  bill  before  passage. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today  in  the 
hope  that  we  can  settle  the  question  of 
recreation  development  at  the  time  the 
omnibus  bill  is  passed,  so  that  recrea- 
tion planning  can  proceed  concurrently 
with  planning  of  the  dam  itself. 

As  has  frequently  been  noted,  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  has 
already  become  the  world's  first  "mega- 
lopolis'" — an  almost  continuous  belt  of 
urbanization  stretching  over  400  miles 
from  Maine  to  Virginia.  For  the  millions 
of  people  living  and  working  in  this  maze 
of  concrete  and  steel  it  is  essential  that 
we  preserve  and  develop  for  recreational 
use  the  few  remaining  areas  where  ex- 
panses of  pure  water  are  available  and 
trees  still  outnumber  telephone  jxjles. 
The  reservoir  at  Tocks  Island  will  be 
the  largest  fresh  water  reservoir  located 
near  the  most  people  of  any  in  the  United 
States — and  probably  in  the  entire  world. 
Some  30  million  people  live  within  100 
miles  of  Tocks  Island — only  slightly 
farther  than  many  of  them  travel  in  a 
single  day  to  and  from  their  jobs.  And 
it  is  estimated  that  about  7  million  peo- 
ple will  visit  the  recreation  area  an- 
nually. It  will  be  30  miles  long,  with  a 
shoreline  of  100  miles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Philadephia  Inquirer  emphasizing  the 
need  for  a  national  recreation  area  in  the 
East  and  an  article  by  Hugh  Scott — no 
relation  to  my  colleague  who  is  co6ix>n- 
soring  this  measure — which  appeared  in 
the  Inquirer  magazine  in  December  1960, 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  development  of 
recreation  resources  is  one  of  the  wisest 
steps  we  can  take.  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  today — where 
373,000  people  are  still  out  of  work— the 
recreation  industry  is  our  No.  1  growth 
industry.  It  accounts  for  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  annual  income  In  our  Common- 
wealth; yet,  relative  to  its  potential, 
it  is  still  probably  our  most  underde- 
veloped industry. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  enable 
planning  and  preliminary  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  recreation  area  to  begin  at 
the  same  time  that  land  for  the  teser- 
volr  Is  acquired.  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  acquire  the 
necessary  lands  and,  when  practicable, 
to  transfer  jurisdiction  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  will  develop  a  land 
and  water  use  management  plan  includ- 
ing provisions  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits,  preservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  contrib- 
uting to  public  enjoyment,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  Hunting  and  fishing 
shall  be  permitted  within  the  area  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

Exhibit  I 
East  Needs  National  Parks,  Too 

While  a  Federal  plan  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Kennedy  for  10  new  na- 
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tianal  pK^s  dStn  aana  trnpoitant  and  at- 
tractive features,  it  s^ll  leaves  the  nui—liiii 
Ea«t  Uirgely  neglected  In  respect  to  siich 
great  outdoor  recreational  areas. 

This  lO-pafk  program,  before  tTongress 
since  March  1.  seemlnfly  needs  a  Tlttlt  shor- 
ing, uul  tbe  achnlslBfiHition  te  aettlDg  atoiit 
to  e«t  as  much  of  It  as  tbc  national  legte- 
latort  can  be  Induced  *o  ap()t<ove. 

With  the  af>proval  It  would  be  aecassary 
to  provUle  •6i<,075<000  Xar  land  aoquisltton 
for  nine  of  tbv  projecta.  The  lOtk.  and  the 
only  one  for  the  e^stem  section  of  tha 
countrf ,  Is  the  fiagamore  HIU  Matlotal  His- 
toric Site  In  Naw  York — a  akMnorlal  to 
Theodore  BooMvalt. 

The  other  si  tea.  tenped  by  a  882,000-acra 
Canyonlands  Ilatloiiad  Park  la  CMiah.  agaread 
■wwaWrurd  from  Indiana.  KOmoutI.  and  Kan- 
aas  to  the  Pol^  Bepas  NaCional  Seashore  in 
California.  Tliey  Include  a  hAghly  worth- 
while proposal  for  an  tec  «0S  Batlonai  scien- 
tific reForve  In  Wiaounala. 

Comparable  pf>o)erts  in  the  Bast  ctre 
Umtted.  One  Is  tbe  Qspe  Cod  National  Saa- 
sbore  te  Masatichusetta.  approved  last  |war. 
It  is  to  t>e  be  pad  Dhat  Hue  admlnlBtratlan. 
and  Oon^rees,  wtU  K^ve  some  attention  to 
tbe  need  tar  luteqaafte  natlcmal  parks  near 
thickly  populstad  •astern  ctttes.  ■sfotM 
long,  srlthout  Inderal  «ctioru  there  ssoa't  to 
manv  park  amas  for  tbeae  ttieatatm  reaaatn- 
iBg  available. 


To  Dhssuop-thx  OBLa< 
(•y  9\agh  Scott) 

If  you've  n3ver  heard  of  Tocks  Island, 
dont  be  disturbed.  Bltttoig  In  ttee  Delaware 
Elver  a  <ew  ixUles  above  tbe  water  g;»p.  Its 
past  charm  ha>  raated  mosOj  oa  Its  obscur- 
ity. Few  knea'  the  name  of  this  Aim  island 
and,  until  TetenHy,  fewer  thought  Tt  Im- 
partant. 

Wow,  suddenly.  Tacks  Island  Is  getting 
$177,880,000  wcrtb  of  public  oVtenttom.  Ttiat. 
at  least.  Is  the  estimated  cost  cif  bulldlac 
tbe  proposed  Tocks  IsUmd  Reservoir  aoid 
Kecreatlon  Area,  a  £2.000-acrs  tend  and 
water  playground  that  would  attract  an  esti- 
mated 7  mniloa  visitors  to  this  section  of  tlie 
upper  Delawan;  each  year. 

This  area  would  start  at  the  Drlaware 
Water  Oap  ami  reach  almost  to  Port  Jervls. 
It  would  Indade  a  37-n^e-k>ng  lake  or 
reservoir  with  a  sxirface  area  of  about  15,000 
acres  and  a  fhorellne  of  100  miles.  The 
reservoir  would  be  iormed  by  tlie  ToCks 
Island  Dam  to  span  the  Delaware  some  5 
miles  above  the  water  gap.  Bordering  the 
reservoir  would  be  some  47.000  acres  of  recre- 
ational land. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  are  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan  recently  completed  by  the 
Philadelphia  District  of  the  Armj  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Recommendations  lor  action  on 
the  ]  roject  are  to  be  made  to  Congress  early 
next  year.  However,  the  Engineers  are  most 
directly  concerned  with  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir. For  their  prime  purpose  is  to  make 
the  Delaware  behave  In  the  most  useful  way. 

Actually,  a  whole  series  of  dams  and  reser- 
voirs is  planned  by  the  Engineers  lor  the 
Delaware  River  basin.  But  this  one  Is  the 
only  dam  proposed  for  the  river's  main  chan- 
nel, and  it  is  by  far  the  largest.  In  develop- 
ing their  plans  for  tlbis  and  other  dams,  the 
Engineers  asked  the  National  Park  Service  to 
survey  recreational  resources  and  needs  of 
the  Delaware  River  basin. 

The  Park  Service  decided  that  there  are 
few,  U  any,  regions  In  the  NaUon  that  have 
a  greater  nee<l  for  additional  recreational 
land  and  water  space.  Some  80  million  peo- 
ple live  within  100  mUes  of  Tocks  Island, 
which  is  a  relatively  short  distance  for  a  va- 
cation-hungry citizen.  And.  of  these,  some 
7  million  should  visit  the  recreation  area 
each  year. 

The  Water  Resovuces  Association,  which 
exists  to  tell  the  public  about  the  Delaware 


River  baslti.  feels  that  th!«  Park  Service  esti- 
mate Is  low.  'Thte  wouw  be  the  lareeet 
reorea-ttonal  area  In  the  eastem  United 
States,"  tbe  assooHttla&%  president,  Charles 
R.  Benslnger,  polnta  out.  "It  wouXd  have  a 
magnetUke  attraction  for  those  interested  In 
camping,  swimming,  hvmtlng.  flfihlng,  hik- 
ing, boating,  water  skiing  and  allied  activi- 
ties. We  feel  that  the  7-nilUlon-a-year  visi- 
tor figure  well  may  be  ddubled  soon  after  the 
project  Is  completed." 

Of  the  total  t$177 ,380.000)  cost  of  the 
Tocks  I.'ilnud  project,  S87,T71.000  would  be 
paid  Icr  by  tbe  Federal  Government.  The 
remaining  f89.609.000  would  be  split  be- 
tween the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  Tork,  and  the  New  Jersey  Power 
&  Ught  Co.  This  utility  has  agreed  to  de- 
vekxp  the  hydroelectric  power  potential  of 
the  Tocks  Dam. 

In  Its  recommendations  for  the  Tocks  Is- 
land Recreational  Area,  the  Par*  Service  se- 
lected 10  sites  for  development.  These  are 
Bhown  on  the  accompanying  map.  The  larg- 
est Is  the  Wallpacik  Bend  Recreational  Area 
in  New  Jersey,  which  woUld  extend  approx- 
imately 11  mllss  upstream  from  a  point  2 
utiles  aitove  the  dam.  This  section  alone 
woiHd  furnish  11.000  acres  of  playground 
space.  Inrhirtlng  perhaps  50  miles  of  shore- 
line. 

Pivotal  In  this  whole  project,  of  course.  Is 
the  Tocks  Island  Dam.  This  wUl  rise  160 
feet  above  the  river  bed  and  will  be  3.200 
feet  long.  It  win  contain  3,500,000  cvCtilc 
yards  of  earth  and  roCk.  and  wQl  form  a  37- 
mlle-long  body  of  water  varying  from  a  hall 
mTlP  to  a  mnc  and  a  half  in  width,  and  haT- 
l«g  a  normal  depth  of  sll^tly  over  100  feet 
at  the  dam.. 

Obvlou^y..  a  lot  of  now  dry  land  in  the 
area  Isgoteg  to  become  very  wet.  Obviously, 
too.  a  lot  of  Inhabitants — other  than  ducks — 
are  golhg  to  "h&ve  to  move.  Generally  these 
people  favor  the  dam.  because  of  Its  flood 
control  Talue  and  because  of  Its  -value  In 
water  conservation.  Many  also  Ted  that  the 
recreational  area  wtQ  he  of  almost  equal 
value.  These  people  are  mostly  troitbled  by 
the  uncertainty.  They'd  like  to  taiow  what's 
going    to   happen,    at^   When. 

Certainly,  therell  "be  some  tfhanges  made. 
John  K.  Brttton,  of  Bioshklll,  Pa.,  vice  presi- 
dent Of  the  Tocks  Island  Property  Owners 
Association,  recently  Meted  moat  of  the 
changes  that  may  oome  to  the  Peansylvai^a 
side  of  the  project.  Two  hundred  homes, 
f«r  eKBOtpte.  wonU  be  destroyed.  Seven 
hotels  and  six  motels  would  be  casualties. 
along  wltb  lour  churches,  tao  firehouses, 
and  two  poEt  offloes. 

Some  27  miles  of  Route  208  would  be  made 
suitable  only  for  boat  travel,  and  the  town 
of  Busbklll  would  disappear.  Other  casual- 
ties on  the  Pennaiylitania  side  would  Include 
a  theater,  a  school,  four  stores  and  seven 
restaurants:  a  lumber  yard,  a  golf  course, 
and  seven  service  stations. 

These  and  other  properties  will  be  acquired 
In  tbe  usual  way.  First,  three  qualified,  li- 
censed appraisers  from  the  area  will  set  a 
value  on  each  piece  of  property.  If  the 
owners  do  not  wish  to  sell  at  these  appraised 
prices,  they  can  appeal  to  the  courts  for  a 
hl^er  valuation.  All  property  owners,  tbe 
Corps  of  Engineers  points  out.  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  vacate  their  properties. 

At  present  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  Is  recom- 
mended for  completion  during  1975. 


FDIC  INSURANCE  OP  U.S.  BRANCHES 
OF  FOREIGN  BANKS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
yiiinnhg  [Mr.  Douglas],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  extend  insurance  to  deposits  in 
U.S.  branches  of  foreign  banks.    The  bill 


could  ha^'e  «i  very  favorable  effect  upon 
our  international  trade  relations  and 
balance  of  payments  by  attracting  for- 
eign deposits  within  the  United  States 
Vihile  at  t^  same  time  affording  a  basis 
for  i«ciprocal  benefits  to  be  given  to 
U.S.  banks  abroad.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  banking  community  in  New 
York  State  in  1*60  sponsored  legislation 
which  authorizes  foreign  bank  branches 
to  do  business  within  the  State:  the  pres- 
ent bin  would  permit  the  FDIC  to  Insure 
deposits  in  foreign  bank  branches  when 
the  States  4SO  authorize  them  to  carry  on 
banking  activities.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  branches  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  standards  of  both  State  bank- 
ing law  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act,  and  the  FDIC  would  not  be 
required  to  extend  insurance  but  would 
only  be  Authorized  to  do  so  when  in  its 
judgment  the  crit^ia  set  out  in  the  act 
bftwe  Iteen  met. 

I  ask  wianimons  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Rjjcord  at  this  point 
in  my  remaftas  a  memorandum  explain- 
ing ttie  bfn  In  greater  detail. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  memoran- 
dum will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <fi.  3S33>  to  amend  section  3 
at  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
ine*u<Se  within  the  definition  of  "State 
banks"  brarrrties  of  foreign  banks  au- 
thorized tmder  State  law  to  accept  de- 
posits, introduced  by  Mr.  Javtts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Douglas)  ,  was  received, 
seAd  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  4s  as  follows : 

MEMORASTOmC — IN     SUFPOET     QT     IJCCISLATTON 

To    AiCEND    SccnojT    S    aw    thk    Federal 
Deposit  Imsuxavcx  Act 

Tbe  attached  blU  proposee  to  amend  the 
Federal  £}eposlt  Insurance  Act.  to  permit  the 
Federal  I>eposlt  Insurance  Corpcu-ation  to  in- 
sure dapofilts  made  in  U.S.  branches  of  banks 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  amendment,  which  Is  in  further- 
ance of  x^e  broad  national  policy  under 
which  thi!  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration was  created.  Is  made  necessary 
because  of  new  develo^uaents  in  n.S.  and 
International  banking,  which  were  not  con- 
templated -or  considered  when  the  existing 
statute  was  enacted. 

FOREIGN   BRANCH   BANKING    IK  THK   UNITED 
STATES 

Under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  State  of  New  York, 
foreigu  banks  are  now  permitted  to  receive 
d^>osits  at  branches  located  within  the 
State,  under  provisions  eimliar  to  those  jap- 
piicable  to  State  banks.  Foreign  lands,  in- 
cluding blinks  from  France.  Israel,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  already  established 
branch  offices  In  New  York  at  which  depos- 
its are  btiing  received,  and  leading  banks 
from  Italy  and  Japan  are  In  the  process  of 
establishing  such  branch  operations. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  present  Fed- 
eral D^joslt  Insurance  Act  under  which  U.S. 
branches  of  foreign  banks  can  obtain  Fed- 
eral Depoflt  Insiirance  for  their  VS.  opera- 
tions. This  bill  would  permit  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  in  Its  discre- 
tion to  insure  the  deposits  In  U.S.  branches 
of  foreign  banks. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make  an 
Important  contribution  toward  implement- 
ing U.S.  policy  of  enoouraging  International 
trade  on  a  free  and  equitable  basis,  by  giv- 
ing depositors  In  U.S.  branches  of  foreign 
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banks  the  same  protection  they  would  re- 
ceive in  domestic  institutions.  The  bill 
could  also  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  re- 
ducing the  continuing  outflow  of  U.S.  gold 
reserves.  Federal  deposit  insurance  of  de- 
posits in  these  branches  might  well  encour- 
age foreign  holders  of  dollar  credits  to  de- 
posit their  dollar  funds  in  U.S.  branches  of 
banks  with  which  they  are  familiar  due  to 
regular  dealings  at  home,  where  such  per- 
sons might  otherwise  continue  to  redeem 
such  credits  in  gold. 

The  New  York  State  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  banking  operations,  enacted  in 
1960,  was  sponsored  by  the  New  Ywk  Clear- 
ing Hoxise  Association,  which  described  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  New  York  Legislature  dated  Jan- 
Xiary   15,   I960: 

"The  longstanding  policy  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  been  to  encourage  domestic  enterprises 
to  expand  abroad.  The  road  to  such  expan- 
sion mvist  obviously  be  a  two-way  street. 
New  York  banks  cannot  hope  that  their 
presence  abroad  will  be  welcomed  when  their 
foreign  hoste  are  admitted  to  New  York 
State  only  on  a  discriminatory  basis." 

In  approving  this  legislation,  Governor 
Rockefeller  reiterated  the  national  impor- 
tance of  the  new  branch  banking  privilege 
for  foreign  banks,  stating  as  follows: 

"New  York  Is  the  only  great  banking  cen- 
ter in  the  world  which  does  not  permit 
branching  privileges  to  foreign  banks.  Ovir 
banking  industry  employs  great  numbers 
of  our  citizens  and  contributes  significantly 
to  the  economy  of  our  State.  If  we  are 
to  foster  the  continued  growth  of  this  in- 
dustry and  maintain  our  favored  position 
as  a  world  banking  center,  we  must  permit 
other  free  nations  the  same  privileges  which 
we  expect  of  them.  Such  reciprocity  will 
bind  the  free  world  to  us  by  the  powerful 
ties  of  growing  international  commerce  and 
win  result  in  economic  advantages  to  our 
State." 

While  the  New  York  Clearing  House  As- 
sociation and  the  Governor  were  speaking 
of  New  York  State,  these  principles  apply 
equally  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation,  banks  which 
previously  maintained  agencies  in  New  York 
have  reconstituted  them  as  branches,  doing 
a  regular  commercial  banking  business. 
Branches  of  foreign  banks  may  carry  on  most 
banking  activities  permitted  State  banks 
under  State  law,  and  their  supervision,  pow- 
ers, and  general  business  activities  are  sub- 
ject to  requirements  substantially  similar 
to,  or  even  stricter  than  those  applicable  to 
comparable  State  banking  institutions.  In 
New  York  State,  branches  of  foreign  banks 
must  maintain  assets  in  the  State  equal  to 
108  percent  of  the  branch's  deposits  and 
other  liabilities. 

rSDKRAL   DEPOSrr    INSURANCE   POLICY 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is  to  protect 
the  Individual  depositor  against  the  un- 
foreseeable contingencies  which  may  strike 
a  banking  institution  despite  the  most  care- 
ful operation  and  supervision.  The  public 
confidence  in  our  banking  system,  which 
developed  out  of  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance,  revived  and  main- 
tained confidence  In  the  Nation's  banks  and 
contributed  greatly  to  their  growth  and 
role  In  America's  pre-  and  post-war  economic 
development.  The  Importance  to  banks  and 
depositors  of  Federal  deposit  Insurance  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of 
1960,  13,451  out  of  13,999  banks  in  the 
United  States  participated  in  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance  (FDIC  Annual  Report  for 
1960,  dated  June  8,  1961).  Federal  deposit 
Insurance  is  not  a  substitute  for  scrupulous 
management  and  careful  supervision  by  re- 
sponsible banking  authorities,  and  such  su- 
pervision and  management  Is  present  in  the 


case  of  U.S.  branches  of  foreign  banks  under 
State  law.  Banking  operations  in  such 
branches  are  required  to  meet  American 
banking  and  regulatory  standards. 

THK  PR<M>OSED  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  bill  amends  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  so  as  to  in- 
clude within  the  definition  of  "State  banks" 
any  branch  in  the  United  States  of  a  bank 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  if  such  branch  is  permitted  to  re- 
ceive deposits  and  is  supervised  by  State 
banking  authorities  in  substantially  the  same 
manner  as  banks  Incorporated  in  such  State. 
These  provisions  assure  that  the  same  de- 
gree of  responsibility  will  be  exerted  as  to 
such  banks  as  is  now  exerted  over  State 
banks  which  are  presently  eligible  for  Fed- 
ersU  deposit  insurance.  Thus,  they  offer  the 
broadest  protection  to  FDIC,  to  the  public, 
and  to  other  banks  and  their  branches,  while 
achieving  the  type  of  equality  and  reciprocity 
which  was  a  key  consideration  in  permitting 
such  branch  banking  operations  to  be  es- 
tablished under  State  law. 

The  foreign  bank's  branch.  If  Insured  by 
FDIC,  would  have  to  meet  the  accounting, 
reserve,  ^d  other  standards  of  FDIC  in  ad- 
dition to  its  State  requirements  which.  In 
New  York  State,  require  establishment  of 
separate  earmarked  reserves. 

The  foreign  bank's  branch  would  not  be 
entitled  to  automatic  coverage,  as  is  a  na- 
tional member  or  a  national  nonmember 
bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Rather, 
each  of  these  branches  would  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  State  bank,  so  that  it  may  apply 
for  insurance,  which  may  be  granted  only 
upon  examination  and  approval  by  FDIC's 
Board  of  Directors.  The  applicant  branch 
would  thus  have  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  which  sets  out  the  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered by  FDIC's  Board  of  Directors  in  de- 
termining whether  it  will  insure  an  insti- 
tution's deposits.  The  Board  would  have  to 
consider  with  respect  to  such  branches,  as 
it  does  as  to  State  banks,  the  following  im- 
portant criteria  in  deciding  whether  insur- 
ance is  to  be  granted: 

1.  The  financial  history  and  condition  of 
the  bank; 

2.  The  adequacy  of  its  capital  structxire; 

3.  Its  future  earnings  prospects; 

4.  The  general  character  of  its  manage- 
ment; 

5.  The  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  the  bank;  and 

6.  Whether  or  not  its  corporate  powers  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  InsTirance  Act. 

The  protection  of  domestic  bank  deposits 
is  clearly  in  the  public  interest.  The  com- 
bination of  State  control,  FDIC  supervision, 
and  strict  statutory  requirements  provide 
ample  safeguards  for  these  branches.  Basic 
policy  considerations  Involving  our  economic 
relations  with  foreign  nations  and  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation  make  the  enact- 
ment of   this  legislation  timely. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1 962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606) 
to  extend  and  improve  the  public  assist- 
ance and  child  welfare  services  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  would  put  back  in  the 
bill  that  is  currently  being  considered 
by  the  Senate  the  language  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  affecting  voucher  payments 
in  cases  of  abuse  of  funds  under  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program. 

The  language  which  has  been  struck 
through  which  I  ask  to  be  included  in  the 


Senate   version   of    the   bill   reads    as 
follows: 

Use   of  Patmxnts   rot   Bxndtt   or   Child 

Skc.  107.  (a)    Section    40S    of   the   Social 

Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"XJS*  or  PATKENTS  rOH    BENEJTT  OF   CHILO 

"Sec.  405.  Whenever  the  State  agency 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  payments  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
made  with  respect  to  a  child  are  not  being 
or  may  not  be  used  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  child,  the  State  agency  may  provide  for 
such  counseling  and  guidance  services  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  pajmients  and  the 
management  of  other  funds  by  the  relative 
receiving  such  payments  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable in  order  to  assure  use  of  such  pay- 
ments in  the  best  interests  of  such  child, 
and  may  provide  for  advising  such  relative 
that  continued  failure  to  so  use  such  pay- 
ments win  result  In  substitution  therefor 
of  protective  payments  as  provided  imder 
section  406(b)(2).  or  In  seeking  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  or  legal  representative 
as  provided  in  section  1111,  or  in  other  ac- 
tion authorized  under  State  law  which  is 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
such  child;  and  any  such  action  taken  by 
the  State  agency  pursuant  to  such  State 
law.  other  than  denial  of  such  payments 
with  respect  to  such  child  while  in  the  home 
of  such  relative,  shall  not  serve  as  a  basis 
for  withholding  funds  from  such  State  under 
section  404  and  shall  not  prevent  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  child  from  being 
considered  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children." 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  to  show  the  backing  this  pro- 
posal has,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  an  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
June  26,  1962,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
on  the  voucher  issue.  ^ 

The  VICE  PRESDPENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
editorial  and  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  resoliition  presented 
by  Mr.  Wiley  are  as  follows: 

CONTROVEESIAL    BUT    SENSIBLE 

A  representative  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  calls 
a  proposal  that  got  its  start  in  Milwaukee 
County  the  "most  controversial"  issue  in  the 
public  welfare  reform  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress. The  proposal  has  also  been  made 
something  of  an  issue  by  organized  labor. 

The  recommendation  Is  simply  .for  tighter 
control  over  use  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
(ADC)  funds.  In  cases  in  which  mothers 
misuse  ADC  money,  it  is  urged  that  vouchers 
be  Issued  instead  of  cash  to  pay  the  rent, 
grocery  bills,  utility  bills,  and  so  forth. 

The  proposal  runs  counter  to  social  work 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  argues  that  welfare 
recipients  can't  be  made  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  if  they  aren't  allowed  to  handle 
money.  For  this  reason  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  pays  al)out  50  percent  of  ADC 
costs,  requires  that  all  payments  be  in  cash. 

Generally  speaking,  the  doctrine  is  sound. 
But  how  can  it  be  Justified  in  cases  in  which 
money  Is  persistently  misused?  What  is  con- 
troversial about  demanding  that  In  such 
cases  reasonable  controls  be  established  for 
the  good  of  the  children  involved  as  well  as 
the  mothers? 

The  welfare  bill  has  been  amended  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  cash  payments  to  be 
made  to  third  parties  in  some  ADC  cases. 
But  this  is  a  cumbersome  procedure  if  there 
is  no  competent  close  relative.  Court  ap- 
pointed guardians  can  hardly  do  the  grocery 
shopping. 
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Too  broad  tise  of  vouchers  might  turn  wel- 
fare departments  into  collection  agencies  for 
merchants.  Vouchers  can  also  be  misused. 
Recipients  can  sell  them  for  cash  to  dis- 
honest merchants  or  purchase  items  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  But  these  dangers  can 
be  curbed  by  cloee  administration  and  limit- 
ing the  use  of  vouchers  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  ADC  cases  in  a  county,  say  6  percent. 

The  Milwaukee  Coimty  proposal — which 
was  earlier  endorsed  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors  and  the  State  legislature  and  has 
now  been  approved  by  the  coxinty  board  of 
public  welfare  in  telegrams  to  Senators  Wilet 
and  PaoxMiKE — is  realistic.  It  deserves  to  be 
lncorp>orated  in  ths  welfare  legislation. 


Resolution  To  RxAmRM  County  Boakd 
Position  Ai>vocATtNa  Fedekal  Legislation 
To  Allow  Lm  mm  Use  or  Vouchees  in  Am 
to    Dependent    CRiloeen    Cases,    and    To 

COMMEND       CONOKESSMAN       ZABLOCKI       AND 

United  Communitt  Sebvices  or  Geeateb 
Milwaukee  roB  Theib  Stands  in  Suppobt 
or  Such  Legislation 

Whereas  on  May  8,  1962,  the  Milwaukee 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  an  official  delegation  to 
attend  the  UB.  Senate  Finance  Committee 
public  hearings  on  bill  H.R.  10606,  relating  to 
changes  in  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
(ADC)  program;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  resolution,  the 
chairman  of  the  county  board  finance  com- 
mittee and  the  director  of  the  county 
department  of  public  welfare  did  testify 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
May  16,  1962.  in  support  of  an  amendment 
previoiisly  introduced  in  the  Congress  by 
Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki  at  the 
request  of  the  county  board,  which  amend- 
ment would  give  local  governments  discre- 
tionary authority  in  appropriate  ADC  cases 
to  pay  monthly  benefits  in  commodity  or 
Toucher  form,  and  also  to  demand  from  those 
recipients  who  do  receive  monthly  benefits 
In  cash  an  accounting  of  the  expenditure 
thereof;  and 

Whereas  it  was  subsequently  reported  in 
the  daily  press  on  May  30,  1962.  that  Con- 
gressman Zablocki,  the  county  board  of 
supervisors,  and  the  county  department  of 
public  welfare  were  all  assailed  by  the 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  County  Labor 
Council's  community  service  activities  for 
advocating  this  welfare  amendment;  and 

Whereas  the  accusations  so  reported  are 
totally  undeserved,  especially  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  when  oommittees  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  held  public  hearings 
on  this  measure  on  November  21,  1960,  and 
on  April  27,  1962,  no  representative  of  or- 
ganized lat>or  mads  any  app>earance  against 
it,  and  when  committees  of  the  1961  Wis- 
consin legislature  also  held  public  hearings 
on  two  similar  resolutions  (both  of  which 
were  thereafter  aiiopted)  labor  spokesmen 
did  not  voice  objection  to  the  same:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  in  annual  meeting 
(continued)  duly  assembled  on  June  26, 
1962,  hereby  reaffirms  Its  position  in  favor  of 
Federal  legislation  to  allow  limited  use  of 
vouchers  in  aid  to  dependent  children  cases, 
and  urges  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to  have  section 
107(a)  of  the  aforementioned  bill  HJl.  10606, 
which  section  would  allow  States  to  dele- 
gate authority  to  local  governments  to  make 
voucher  and  other  restricted  payments,  and 
which  was  recommended  for  deletion  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  June  14,  1962, 
restored  to  said  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  MUwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  hereby  commends  Con- 
gressman Clement  J.  Zablocki  and  the 
United  Community  Services  of  Greater  Mil- 
waukee for  their  forthright  stands  In  support 
of  such  amendment  for  limited  use  of  both 


Youchers  and  accounting  controls  in  ADC 
cases;  smd  be  it  ftirther 

Reaolved,  That  the  county  clerk  immedi- 
ately transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  U.8.  Senators  Alexander 
Wilet  and  William  E.  Pboxmibx,  Congress- 
man Clement  J.  Zablocki,  the  United  Com- 
munity Services  of  Greater  Milwaukee,  and 
the  Milwaukee  County  Labor  Council  as  an 
indication  of  the  Milwaukee  Coimty  Board 
of  Supervisors'  position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  An- 
derson (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) to  House  bill  10606,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1963— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
10904,  the  Appropriations  Act  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  proposed  appropriation  for 
"Manpower  development  and  training 
activities"  in  the  Labor  Department 
budget  from  $50  to  $100  million,  the  lat- 
ter figure  being  the  amount  authorized 
by  Public  Law  87-415,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  I  shall  detail 
my  reasons  for  seeking  to  restore  the 
appropriation  to  the  full  $100  million 
authorized  under  the  act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printe^,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  VI  OF  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  1936— REF- 
ERENCE OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
committee  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
their  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3511) 
to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  vessels  as  to  which  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  is  paid,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler], 
and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLXmON 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  11, 1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  68) 
providing  for  the  designation  of  the 
week  commencing  October  14,  1962,  as 
"National  Public  Works  Week." 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIBK8EN: 
R^sumA  of  service  of  Senator  Wilbt,  oI 

Wisconsin. 


LAUNCHINQ     OP     THE     COMMUNI- 
CATIONS   SATELLITE    TELSTAR 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications, and  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. I  am  thrilled  by  the  launching  of 
the  communications  satellite  Telstar, 
last  evening. 

Beyond  my  personal  and  oflficial  par- 
ticipation there  was  the  exciting  con- 
sciousness that  far  across  the  ocean 
other  people  were  instantly  sharing  in 
the  achievement.  Thus  the  curtain 
rose  on  a  drama  of  the  space  age  that, 
through  the  magic  of  '.television,  makes 
the  whole  world  next  door  neighbors. 

My  congratulations  go  to  every  last 
man  and  womsui  of  our  Government  and 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  for  their  part  in  making  this  prog- 
ress possible.  I  am  sure  I  echo  the 
grateful  sentiments  of  every  American, 
for  every  American  takes  justifiable 
pride  today  in  the  triumph  of  the  Tel- 
star satellite,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
courage,  confidence,  and  capability  of 
American  enterprise  that  put  it  into 
orbit. 

It  is  a  peaceful  demonstration  of 
America's  desire  that  the  world  shall  be 
in  such  close  communication  ao  only  the 
use  of  outer  space  can  accomplish. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  American  science 
and  to  the  credit  of  American  private 
enterprise,  in  partnership  with  its  Gov- 
ernment, that  man  has  made  this  sig- 
nificant beginning  in  an  era  when 
mankind  needs  to  come  into  the  closest 
communication  physically  and  spirit- 
ually, when  neither  time  nor  space  shall 
separate  men,  nor  hates  or  fears  divide 
them. 

As  the  hour  of  the  Telstar's  laimch- 
ing  approached,  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  spoke  fairly  and  forci- 
bly on  the  essentiality  of  pooling  public 
and  private  talent  for  maximum  prog- 
ress in  this  challenging  age.  I  £isk  that 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of  July  10, 
1962,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Space   Communications   SATELLrrx 

The  planned  launching  this  morning  of  the 
Telstar  communications  satellite  marks  an- 
other dramatic  thrust  in  man's  penetration 
of  the  mysteries  of  space.  The  satellite,  sent 
into  orbit  through  a  partnership  of  industry 
and  Government,  Inaugurates  a  new  era  In 
communications. 

Its  readiness  for  experimental  \ise  foc\ues 
fresh  attention  on  the  merits  of  the  admin - 
Istratlon-backed  bill,  which  the  Senate  is 
about  to  debate,  creating  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  own  and  operate  the  VS.  portion  of 
a  global  satellite  system.  The  probability 
that  such  a  system  will  be  operating  by  1965 
represents  an  incalculable  advance,  and 
there  is  understandable  controversy  over  the 
rules  the  Government  should  set  to  Insure 
that  the  benefits  for  us  and  the  world  will  be 
fully  realized. 
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The  bill,  similar  to  one  already  passed  by 
a  House  rote  of  354  to  9,  would  luake  half 
the  stock  In  the  new  corporation  available 
to  the  general  public  and  half  to  the  com- 
mon carriers  In  the  communications  field. 
The  private  stockholders  would  elect  6  of 
the  corporation's  15  directors,  the  communi- 
cations companies  6,  and  3  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovemment.  The  Federal 
Ck>nununlcatlons  Ckuumlsslon  would  regulate 
rates  and  services  under  powers  broader  than 
any  It  now  exercises. 

The  measure's  foes  contend  that  It  pro- 
poses a  "giveaway"  of  the  fruits  of  huge 
sums  In  Government-flnnnced  research  to  a 
private  monopoly  more  Interested  In  profit 
than  In  the  satellite's  great  potentiality  for 
service.  Special  fear  is  expressed  that  the 
corporation  would  be  dominated  by  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Oo..  which 
'  would  supply  80  percent  or  more  of  Its  traffic. 
Government  ownership  along  the  lines  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  the  alternative 
these  critics  favor. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  Insist  that  safe- 
guards In  the  proposed  legislation  prevent 
one-company  domination  and  make  the  pri- 
vate corporation  a  promising  Instrument  for 
Integrating  the  satellite  into  the  privately 
cq>erated  communications  pattern  that  pre- 
vails In  this  country.  The  validity  of  these 
hopes  would  depend  on  the  stringency  of 
the  powers  assigned  to  the  FCC  and  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  funds  and  staff  It  got  for 
the  most  exacting  regulatory  task  In  Its  his- 
tory. 

Among  the  specific  requirements  it  would 
have  to  enforce  is  a  guarantee  that  all  pres- 
ent and  future  c<»nmunlcation8  companies 
have  access  to  the  satellite  and  Its  ground 
terminal  stations  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis  under  "Just  and  reasonable"  charges 
and  conditions.  The  FCC  also  would  have  a 
mandate  to  police  the  manner  In  which  fa- 
cilities were  allocated  and  Interconnections 
supplied  to  Insure  competition.  Effective 
follow- through  on  these  requirements  Is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  proper  public  protection. 

The  "giveaway"  argument  has  no  greater 
force  In  this  field  than  it  does  In  agriculture, 
mining,  aircraft  development,  electronics  or 
any  of  the  dozens  of  other  areas  in  which 
Government-paid  research  has  long  provided 
benefits  for  both  public  and  private  users. 
Few  experts  believe  a  commercial  satellite 
system  can  approach  the  break-even  point 
in  less  than  5  years.  The  primitive  state  of 
present  knowledge  is  Indicated  by  the  Penta- 
gon's recent  decision  to  scrap  Project  Advent, 
on  which  It  had  already  spent  tlTO  million 
In  an  attempt  to  develop  a  synchronous 
satellite  that  would  travel  In  equatorial  orbit 
22.300  miles  above  the  earth. 

What  Is  needed  now  for  maximum  progress 
In  military  and  commercial  applications  Is  a 
pooling  of  public  and  private  talent.  The 
Telstar,  developed  by  A.T.  &  T.  and  hurled 
Into  orbit  by  a  Government  rocket,  Indicates 
the  virtue  of  such  cooperation.  Its  first  uses 
for  transatlantic  television  transmission 
will  reflect  a  similar  partnership — private 
broadcasters  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and 
Government-run  networks  in  Europe.  With 
rigorous  FCC  supervision,  the  same  pattern, 
embodied  in  the  projected  corporation  for 
satellite  communications,  could  permit  the 
United  States  to  play  its  full  part  In  extend- 
ing to  all  sections  of  the  globe  the  high 
purposes  of  service  to  mankind  offered  by 
this  newest  gift  of  science. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
competitive  world,  I  say.  there  is  no  prize 
and  little  prospect  for  the  "second  best." 

Here,  with  Telatar,  America  has 
achieved  a  "first."  Let  us  keep  that  pace 
of  partnership  of  private  industry  and 
powerful  government.  We  shall  stay 
first  with  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and 
a  pull  all  together. 


THE  LAST  MILE  TODAY 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  once 
in  a  while  a  newspaperman  writes  a 
human  interest  story  that  deserves  to 
be  classed  as  a  classic.  Such  a  story 
Is  "The  Last  Mile  Today."  as  George 
Popkin  wrote  It  for  the  Providence  Bul- 
letin of  July  5.  1962. 

The  stoiy  deserves  its  front  page  3- 
column  prominence,  and  I  wish  that  the 
RacoRD  could  reproduce  the  picture  of  a 
mailman's  greeting  from  his  friends  on 
his  last  day  on  his  route — the  l£ist  day 
ot  their  letter  carrier,  Reginald  V.  D. 
Davis. 

I  will  quote  just  a  few  lines  from  the 
story.    They  read: 

Some  people  think  It's  Important  that  Mr. 
Davis  la  a  Megro — and  that  he  delivered  the 
maU  in  a  white  neighborhood  which  adored 
him. 

Said  Mr.  Davis,  "It's  easy  to  be  nice  to 
people  who  are  nice  to  you."  He  looked 
around  at  his  public — "These  are  the  nicest 
people  In  the  world,"  he  added. 

That  is  the  mood  of  the  whole  story, 
refreshing  in  a  time  when  it  Is  ever  so 
important  that  people  should  be  "nice ' 
to  one  another:  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  "The  Last  Mile  Today"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Last  Mn.E  Tooat 
(By  George  Popkln) 

You'd  think  Reginald  V.  D.  Davis  was 
walking  the  last  mile  today  as  housewives 
ran  to  their  windows,  waving  sorrowful  fare- 
wells. Children  cried  out  their  goodbys. 
Dogs  barked  in  melancholy  tones. 

And  you'd  be  right.  Mr.  Davis  was  walk- 
ing his  last  mile — as  a  Providence  postman. 
After  almost  35  years  of  unusual  service  he's 
retiring. 

Some  mailmen  deliver  the  mail.  When 
Mr.  Davis  rang  a  doorbell,  letters  In  hand,  he 
brought  friendship  and  understanding  as 
weU. 

Now  that  he's  leaving,  tears  of  regret 
threaten  to  flood  an  entire  neighborhood. 

Here's  where  Mr.  Davis  practiced  his 
trade — that  of  first-class  human  being — on 
ChaiMnan  Street,  New  Tork  Avenue,  Toronto 
Avenue.  Georgia  Avenue.  Carolina  Avenue, 
Ohio  Avenue,  and  Indiana  Avenue. 

Some  people  think  it's  Important  that  Mr. 
Davis  is  a  Negro.  And  that  he  delivered 
the  mall  In  a  white  neighborhood  which 
adored  him. 

Said  Mr.   Davis:    "It's  easy  to  be  nice  to 
people  who  are  nice  to  you." 
^^^  looked  around  at  his  public.     "These 
are    the    nicest    people    in    the    world,"    he 
added. 

Thereupon,  the  collected  housewives  be- 
gan moaning.  Small  boys  began  groaning. 
And  the  dogs  started  barking  in  melancholy 
tones  again. 

How  did  Mr.  Davis  earn  this  tribute?  Let 
his  admirers  speak: 

Thomas  F.  Kelly,  of  251  New  York  Avenue, 
has  lost  both  his  legs  because  of  poor  circu- 
lation.   Let  him  speak  first. 

Remarked  Mr.  Kelly,  as  he  sat  In  his  wheel- 
chair: "He's  my  rlghthand  man.  I  dont 
know  what  111  do  without  him.  He  takes 
me  wherever  I  want  to  go,  on  his  own  time. 
I've  plenty  of  relatives,  but  I  tell  you  this — 
he's  my  rlghthand  man." 

Mr.  Kelly  looked  up  at  the  bright  sun, 
squinted  a  little,  and  said:  "I've  never  seen 
anyone  like  him  In  my  life.  All  he  wants 
to  do  Is  do  things  for  people." 

Michael  Coakley  of  2(57  New  York  Avenue 
sounded  desperate.    "I  dont  like  this  at  all, 


I  dont  like  his  teavhig  at  aH,"  he  said. 
"He's  the  beet  mailman  we  erer  had.  He's 
such  a  jolly  (eUow  and  he'd  do  anything 
for  you." 

The  neighbors  stood  around  talking, 
blocking  Mr.  Davis'  last  post.  They  talked 
about  the  time  he  delivered  some  mall  at 
7  ajn.  on  his  own  because  of  serious  sick- 
ness In  a  family.  Of  how  he  would  take 
the  boys  to  Benaoo's  Animal  Farm  on  an 
outing.  Of  how  he  took  old  folk  shopping 
and  delivered  them  safety  to  their  door. 

"I'm  BO  sorry  to  see  him  go,"  declared 
Mrs.  Loretta  I>anlels  of  171  Indiana  Avenue. 
"There  was  a  ludy  here  with  no  way  to  get 
around,  and  he'd  take  her  shopping.  When 
any  of  the  boys  act  up  and  it  looks  like 
they  might  get  in  trouble,  he  talks  to  them. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  It." 

"Reggie."  as  he  Is  known  from  AUens  Ave- 
nue to  Eddy  Street,  scraped  his  feet  a  bit 
nervously  as  the  compliments  poured  forth. 

"I've  known  him  for  11  years  and  he's 
been  a  wonder  In  the  neighborhood,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  John  Gomes  ot  185  Indiana 
Avenue.  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Murphy  of  175 
Indiana  Avenue  nodded  assent. 

Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Duffy  of  167  Indiana  Ave- 
nue remarked:  "He's  really  a  wonder.  He's 
Interested  in  everyone.  Beady  to  do  anyone 
a  favor." 

The  voices  swelled  and  they  began  to  sound 
like  a  petition  that  Mr.  Davis  not  retire. 

"I'U  be  around."  Mr.  Davis  assured.  "You 
all  know  where  I  live.  I'm  not  so  far  away." 
(He  lives  at  328  Smith  Street  in  Cranston.) 

The  lamentations  continued.  "Ill  see  you 
at  the  supermarket,"  the  retiring  mailman 
consoled.  "And  I'll  be  around  to  pick  up 
the  kids  for  a  baU  game,  or  something." 

WhUe  the  householders  discussed  a  future 
without  Mr.  Davis,  the  subject  of  discussion 
talked  of  other  things. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  philosophized,  "I  found 
out  this.  There's  always  a  reason  If  some- 
one's miserable.  You've  got  to  understand 
people.  I  brought  the  maU  and  I  knew 
someone  was  waiting  for  a  letter  from  her 
sister.  Or  I  knew  the  news  probably  was 
bad  and  I  hated  to  come  up  the  stairs." 

"Reggie"  had  trouble  with  only  one  dog 
In  his  11  years  in  the  neighborhood.  "He 
(the  dog)  has  trouble  with  everyone,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Davis  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Still,  people  stood  around  In  little  knots, 
talking  at>out  the  end  of  an  era.  "He  just 
Can't  retire,"  someone  was  saying. 

But  Mr.  Davis  was  calling  it  a  day.  Reg- 
ulations allow  him  to  retire  at  55  after  34 
years  of  service,  and  the  bachelor  plans  to 
travel  and  see  the  world. 

"After  that."  he  said,  "who  knows?  I'U 
probably  do  something  else  to  ksep  busy. 
I  started  out  as  a  carrier  In  ld42  In  South 
Providence,  you  know,  after  being  a  mall 
handler  In  the  old  Gaspee  Station." 

Mr.  Davis  reflected  upon  the  future.  "I'U 
start  out  at  6:30  in  the  morning  at  the 
Edgewood  Station  picking  up  the  mall.  It'll 
be  good  to  be  able  to  sleep.  I'U  take  It 
easy  for  a  while." 

Then  he  reflected  upon  the  past.  "I  war; 
born  on  Benevolent  Street,"  he  said.  "My 
parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Davis. 
It's  been  a  long  time." 

StUl.  unhappy  voices  continued  their 
songs  of  regret.  "We  just  got  to  have  him 
stay,"  someone  was  saying. 

Retirement  beckoned  a  step  away — but  Mr. 
Davis'  feet  dragged  a  trifle  as  he  moved  ahead 
into  new  pastures.  He  kept  looking  over 
his  shoulder. 


PER  JACOBSSON  OPPOSES 
TAX  CUT  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  Mr.  Per  Jacobsson.  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
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International  Monetary  Fund,  a  man 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  bankers  in  the  world,  ap- 
peared on  "Meet  the  Press."  I  think  it 
is  very  important  in  view  of  newspaper 
reports  to  the  effect  that  international 
bankers  favor  a  tax  cut  for  America  now 
to  point  out  that  this  eminent  intema- 
tionsd  banker  Mr.  Per  Jacobsson  says 
he  is  against  a  tai  cut  now;  that  he  sup- 
ports the  position  of  President  Kennedy, 
and  he  does  so  on  the  basis  of  vast  ex- 
perience with  economies  all  over  the 
world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  "Meet  the  Press"  of  Sun- 
day, July  8, 1962.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.   |i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mxrr  trkPbess 
(Produced  bj  Lawrence  E.  Splvak) 

JULT  8,  1962. 
Moderator:  Ned  Brooks. 

Guest:   Per     Jacobsson,     Chairman    of    the 
Board  and  Managing  Director,  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 
Panel:   Marquis  Childs,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch; Donald  Rogers,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:    Edwin   Newman,    NBC    News; 
Lawrtmce    E.   Splvak,    permanent    panel 
meml}er. 
Mr.  BaooKS.  This  is  Ned  Brocdu,  inviting 
you  to  "Meet  the  Press." 

Our  gfuiist  today  Is  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most ecoaomlsU,  Mr.  Per  Jacobsson,  Chair- 
man of  iJie  Board  and  Managing  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Mr. 
Jacobsson  Is  a  leading  authority  on  money. 
He  has  txted  as  adviser  to  many  govern- 
ments and  he  has  written  extensively  about 
monetary  problems. 

A  native  of  Sweden,  he  served  on  the 
economic  staff  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
with  the  Bank  for  International  Settlement 
In  Switzerland.  The  Fund  he  now  heads  Is 
a  speclallied  agency  of  the  UJ?.  which  works 
for  freer  expanded  world  trade,  seeking  In 
this  way  to  raise  standards  of  living  and 
facilitate  economic  development. 

Now  wo  are  ready  to  start  the  questions 
with  Lawrence  E.  Splvak,  permanent  mem- 
ber of  the  "Meet  the  Press"  panel. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Mr,  Jacobsson,  as  you  know 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  concern  In  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  heading  for  a  recession.  Do 
you  think  we  are  heading  for  recession  or 
depression? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  don't  think  we  are  head- 
ing here  In  this  country  for  a  recession.  My 
belief  Is  that  the  Improvement  that  has 
taken  place  this  year — and  it  U  quite  re- 
markable— wUl  continue.  I  do  not  even 
think  that  the  decline  of  the  stock  exchange 
will  greatly  Influence  the  trend  of  business 
In  this  country  over  the  next  few  months 
or  even  Into  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Are  you  saying  then  that  you 
don't  think  the  stock  market  Is  a  reliable 
Indicator  of  future  business? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  think  there  are  times 
when  the  stockmarket  clearly  anticipates  a 
business  decUne,  but  on  this  occasion  I  be- 
lieve It  was  quite  a  different  situation.  I 
know  very  many  wise  men  who  for  a  long 
time  had  expected  an  adjustment  on  the 
stock  exchange,  thinking  that  prices  were 
too  high,  people  believing  there  would  be  a 
continuation  of  inflation  and  not  having 
understood  that  we  were  In  a  new  era  with 
more  stable  prices  and  what  has  been  called 
an  end  c£  the  postwar  Inflation. 

Now  this  adjustment  may  be  Just  as  well  a 
sign  of  strength  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Wedl.  Mr.  Jacobsson,  there  has 
been  growing  agreement  in  this  country  that 
we  need  u  tax  cut  In  order  to  stlmvQate  busi- 


ness. Am  I  to  understand  from  what  you 
have  said  that  you  think  we  are  not  heading 
tot  economic  trouble  and  that  we  don't  need 
a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  bvislness? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  You  say  there  Is  growing 
agreement  In  this  country  on  a  tax  cut,  but 
when  I  read  the  newspapers  this  morning  I 
found  a  number  of  people  said  this  was  at 
the  wrong  time  and  ( that  it  was  ]  not  needed 
now.  I  think  still  it  is  a  very  open  question. 
The  question  of  the  tax  cut  has  very  much 
to  do  with  two  problems,  one,  whether  one 
has  to  expect  a  setback  In  business,  and  I 
do  not  beUeve  there  wlU  be  a  setback  In  the 
coming  months,  I  think  the  Improvement 
will  continue,  not  at  the  high  rate  that  had 
been  expected,  but  stlU  at  a  steady  rate. 

Secondly,  some  people  believe  there  has  to 
be  a  tax  cut  because  they  want  a  higher 
deficit  In  the  budget,  which,  of  course.  Is 
quite  another  question.  There  will  be,  as 
we  know,  a  deficit,  a  fair  amotmt  already  un- 
der present  provisions  so  that  some  people 
think  that  this  deficit  Is  large  enough  to  give 
the  Impetus  to  bxislness  that  Is  needed  In 
this  situation. 

Mr.  Spivak.  There  has  been  agreement  In 
this  country  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders,  on 
the  part  of  the  president  of  the  chamber  of 
cconmerce  and  on  the  part  of  moet  politi- 
cians that  a  tax  cut  Is  needed  to  stimulate 
business.  The  disagreement  has  been  on 
when  the  tax  cut  should  come  and  where  the 
tax  cut  should  come. 

Do  I  understand  you  now  to  say  we  are  not 
heading  Into  a  recession  and  we  do  not  need 
a  tax  cut  now  and  we  may  not  need  It  at  all? 
Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  believe  that  It  would  be 
very  valuable  to  have  a  tax  cut  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  promised  in  1963,  when  It  can  be 
done  without  a  major  budget  deficit,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration.  But  If  I  un- 
derstand those  people  rightly  who  ask  for  a 
tax  cut  now,  they  want  to  have  that  In  order 
to  increase  the  deficit  in  the  budget  In  order 
to  give  greater  stimulus  through  the  budget 
deficit  and  they  hope  also  perhaps  that  lower 
taxes  will  lead  to  more  spending. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  probably  not  needed. 
We  shall  know  more  in  the  autximn,  and  I 
think  when  the  President  said  that  he  would 
prefer  to  maintain  the  schedule  that  he  had 
Indicated  earlier  In  the  year,  to  have  the 
tax  cut  next  year,  I  think  that  his  preference 
Is  also  mine. 

I  was  asked  a  few  months  ago  by  a  lady 
at  a  dinner  the  following  question:  She 
said  "I  have  heard,  Mr.  Jacobsson,  that  you 
are  In  favor  of  a  deficit  In  the  budget." 

She  looked  at  me  as  If  I  had  been  in 
favor  of  sin,  so  I  replied  to  her  that  under 
certain  conditions  a  deficit  In  the  budget 
can  be  valuable,  that  it  often  came  In  reces- 
sions in  the  past  and  it  can  be  useful.  But 
there  should  be  measure  and  moderation 
In  everything,  and  as  we  know  that  already 
this  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of,  let  us  say,  t4  billion  at  least, 
and  that  In  the  next  6  months  which  is  the 
weak  i>erlod  of  revenue  for  the  Government, 
there  will  be  borrowing,  taking  care  of  the 
seasonal  deficit,  of  up  to  $9  bUllon,  some  of 
us  may  think  these  deficits  are  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes  to  give  the  impetus 
needed  without  any  addition  being  needed 
now  and  that  with  this  deficit  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  the  improvement  In  the  balance 
of  pyajrments,  while  with  much  larger  deficits 
It  may  not  be  so  ea^/  to  do  so. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Mr.  Brooks.  Now  resuming  our  Interview, 
our  guest  today  Is  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most economists,  >4r.  Per  Jacobsson,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  You  have  Just  met  Law- 
rence E.  Spivak,  permanent  member  of  our 
panel. 

Our  other  reporters  today  are  Marquis 
Childs,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Don- 
ald Rogers,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  Edward  Newman,  of  NBC  News.  We  wUl 
continue  the  questions  with  Mr.  Childs. 


Mr.  CHnjM.  Mr.  Jacobsson,  when  I  was  In 
Detroit  the  other  day  some  of  the  automo- 
bUe  manufacturers  said  to  me — they  pointed 
out  that  American  wages  were  three  times 
as  high  for  comparable  work  as  German 
wages. 

Now  do  you  think  when  these  tariffs  are 
lowered  and  the  Common  Market  is  In  effect 
that  American  Industry  wUl  be  able  to  co- 
operate In  spite  of  this  high  wage  level? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  The  higher  wages  In  the  , 
United  States  are  a  problem  when  these 
wages  are  compared  with  the  wages  In  Eu- 
rope. But  I  doubt  whether  the  difference 
Is  as  great  as  three  times  now,  because  wages 
in  Europe  have  risen  much  more  quickly 
recently  than  here  In  the  United  States. 
The  Increase  In  Germany  has  been  for  3 
years  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year  and 
Germany  revalued  its  currency  5  percent. 
It  is  an  Increase  Internationally  of  25  per- 
cent in  2  years.  And  In  the  same  period  the 
Increase  here  has  not  been  more  than  5  to 
6  percent. 

Mr.  CinLos.  You  wouldn't  think  govern- 
mental action  was  necessary  to  try  to  reduce 
our  wage  level? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  No,  but  I  think  the  gov- 
eriunent  policy  of  having  given  guidelines 
for  a  moderation  In  increase  in  wages  is 
very  Important,  and  I  should  think  modera- 
tion in  Increase  In  wages  here,  within  the 
limits  of  productivity  and  a  continuation  of 
the  boom  in  Europe,  with  the  Increase  In 
wages,  wlU  perhaps  bring  us  nearer  to  an 
equilibrium  than  I  for  my  part  dared  to  hope 
1  or  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Childs.  On  the  other  side  of  this  coin 
you  hear  from  business  and  Industry  about 
the  profit  squeeze  In  this  country  which  It 
Is  claimed  to  have  cut  down  plant  invest- 
ment. Is  this  a  serious  matter  too  In  our 
economy? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  As  long  as  there  Is  an  In- 
flationary rise  In  prices^  profit  margins  are 
always  very  large.  Industry  gets  used  to 
them.  When  we  have  a  period  of  stability 
In  prices  profit  margins  will  be  narrower  and 
that  means  Industry  will  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  costs.  That  Is  also  a  reason  for 
moderation  in  taxes  on  Industry,  and  I  think 
that  Is  what  the  President  has  In  mind  In  his 
tax  cut  next  year.  At  least  one  of  the  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  defi- 
cit for  jxist  a  minute.  There  Is  a  little  bit 
of  confusion,  I  think.  In  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  of  Incon- 
sistency. You  say  ^that  you  are  In  favor  of 
the  deficit  and  you  say  you  are  In  favor  of  a 
deficit  because  this  will  stimulate  the 
economy — deficit  spending  will.  By  the 
same  token  or  at  the  same  time  you  say 
you  are  not  worried  about  the  economy,  that 
you  don't  think  there  Is  a  recession  over  the 
horizon,  as  some  of  the  Indicators  seem  to 
Imply.  I  don't  see  why.  If  that  Is  so,  that 
you  favor  a  deficit  at  this  time.  I  wonder 
If  you  would  explain  that  please,  Mr.  Jacobs- 
son. 

Mr.  Jacx>bsson.  Obviously  there  Is  quite 
good  business  at  present  because  the  gross 
national  product  Is  7.5  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  which  Is  an  Improvement  of  con- 
siderable proportions.  Not  as  high  as  ex- 
pectations but  If  those  expectations  had  not 
been  published,  I  think  the  Government 
could  have  been  very  proud  of  what  hap- 
pened. And  I  think  It  will  continue.  There 
Is  unemployment  and  I  think  there  is  a  need 
to  expand  purchasing  power  in  this  country, 
even  with  a  certain  expansion,  moderate,  In 
the  money  supply.  And  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  direct  business 
borrowing,  a  Government  deficit  of  moderate 
proportion  may  help  to  even  achieve  the 
monetary  expansion  that  otherwise  would 
be  difficult  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Rooxas.  Do  you  think  o\ir  deficit 
spending  has  an  adverse  effect  on  other  for- 
eign capitals  adverse  effect  on  the  dollar? 
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Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  think  a  moderate  deficit 
would  be  accepted  In  European  capitals  as 
a  normal  tiling.  Because  even  before  1914  in 
a  recession,  when  Government  revenue  was 
not  as  large  a  deficit  was  usually  Incurred 
and  that  has  been  a  normal  element  in  busi- 
ness cycle  remedies,  even  before  1914.  But, 
of  course,  if  it  goes  beyond  what  one  regards 
as  the  proportion  that  could  be  financed 
without  Inflation,  then  people  would  be 
nervous. 

Mr.  Nkwman.  Mr.  Jacobsson,  there  are 
economists  who  regard  the  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar  as  Inevitable,  eventually. 
Do  you  agree  with  that?    Do  you  think  It  Is? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  Oertalnly  not.  I  do  think 
that  for  a  few  years,  American  costs  and 
prices  were  on  the  high  side  in  relation  to 
other  countries  and  that  there  was  a  prob- 
lem that  could  have  been  serious.  But  we 
have  had  two  developments  clearly  before  us. 
One  is  the  moderation  In  price  and  cost  In- 
creases here  in  the  United  States  and  the  very 
rapid  Increase  in  money  wages  in  almost  all 
the  countries  on  the  continent  In  Europe,  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year  in  Germany,  of 
8  to  9  percent  in  Prance,  and  this  Is  very  Im- 
portant. Secondly,  there  has  been  qult^  an 
Impressive  Increase  In  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries, and  an  export  surplus  here  of  around 
•5  billion  a  year  which  I  think  will  be  main- 
tained this  year  which  shows,  at  least  to  me, 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  con- 
siderable overvaluation  of  costs  and  prices 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  NrwMAN.  I  take  it  then  that  you  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  say  the  price  of 
gold  should  be  raised? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  do  not  believe  the  price 
of  gold  should  be  raised.  I  believe  there  are 
grave  ix>Iitlcal  reasons  against  it  and  I  do 
not  think  It  would  improve  the  conditions 
of  this  country  because  I  think  other  coun- 
tries would  devalue  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
dollar  so  the  relative  position  would  not  be 
changed  to  any  Important  degree. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Mr.  Jacobsson,  you  recently 
■aid  In  a  U.S.  News  Interview  that  In  order 
Xor  our  economy  to  live  without  Inflation 
there  must  be  a  restraint  upon  wage 
increases. 

Looking  at  oiu:  economy  today  as  I  know 
you  have,  do  you  think  there  has  been  that 
restraint? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  think  there  is  a  restraint. 
In  comparison  with  what  happens  in  other 
countries.  After  all.  It  Is  one  of  the  rules 
of  life  that  you  cannot  avoid  all  mistakes 
but  you  must  make  less  mistakes  than  others. 
And  I  think  the  United  States  now  is  mak- 
ing less  mistakes  than  others.  Last  year 
the  ofliclal  figure  for  wage  Increases  was  2.7 
percent.  I  believe  that  this  year  it  will 
probably  be  something  similar  and  these 
are  moderate  Increases  compared  with  those 
in  other  countries. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  better  fc«-  this  coun- 
try and  for  business  expansion  Internally, 
if  the  wage  Increases  were  even  more  moder- 
ate. But  I  believe  the  action  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  understanding  of  labor 
leaders  is  that  wage  increases  miist  be  moder- 
ate, and  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  costs. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  You  seem  to  be  a  lot  more 
optimistic  about  our  economic  position  than 
a  great  many  of  our  politicians  are.  You 
think  the  wage  increases  are  OK;  you  feel 
we  haven't  had  too  much  of  a  deficit.  Will 
you  tell  me  why  we  haven't  had  a  more  rapid 
economic  growth,  then? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  You  know.  I  regard  an  In- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  from 
one  year  to  another  at  the  rate  of  7.5  percent 
as  quite  an  impressive  increase.  I  think  if  It 
hadn't  been  for  the  published  alms  of  higher 
figures,  i>eople  would  be  rather  proud  of  what 
has  happened,  and  I  think  there  is  a  chance 
that  this  will  continue.  And  I  have  seen 
the  Improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  present  policies  are 
thoM  that  are  called  for  In  the  present  sit- 


uation. And  I  would  give  them  the  run  of 
the  biislneBS  for  the  time  being  and  there- 
fore make  no  sudden  change  now.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  a  steady  improvement,  not  ar- 
tificially produced,  will  be  more  helpful  even 
to  unemplojrment.  Because,  after  all,  we 
don't  want  to  see  a  sudden  Improvement  in 
employment,  with  a  setback  after,  but  a 
steady  increase  may  be  really  what  is  most 
suited  to  this  economy  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  Chiu».  Mr.  Jacobsson.  some  critics 
have  been  saying  that  because  of  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  dollar  to  worldwide  demand, 
present  arrangements  to  stabilize  ciurency 
are  not  adequate  and  they  have  been  ad- 
vocating a  kind  of  international  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Do  you  think  something  like  that  Is  called 
for,  now? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  Tou  know.  In  my  work  I 
have  to  always  consider  what  Is  possible  at 
any  given  time.  And  last  year  the  fund  pro- 
posed with  the  help  of  Interested  govern- 
ments, a  borrowing  arrangement,  leading  to 
an  Increase  in  the  fund  resources,  of  $6  bil- 
lion. That  has  been  voted  now  and  we  hope 
to  have  it  all  voted  In  a  few  months'  time. 
Six  countries  out  of  the  10  have  already 
accepted  it  fully,  with  votes  of  parliament 
and  all  proper  legal  decisions  taken.  Thxis. 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  In  providing  sufll- 
clent  resources  to  meet  any  speculative  at- 
tack on  any  currency. 

Mr.  Childs.  You,  I  know,  recently  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  in  a  kind 
of  emergency  situation.  Could  you  do  the 
same  thing  if  the  American  dollar  were  sud- 
denly under  severe  attack? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  We  could  already  provide  a 
very  fair  amount  for  the  VS.  dollar  and  In 
a  few  months'  time  when  we  get  this  borrow- 
ing arrangement  ratified  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion in  any  country  to  It — we  can  do  It  even 
more  easily.  We  provided  tl  billion,  not 
only  through  the  fund  but  through  the 
help  of  friendly  governments,  for  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  within  4  to  5  days. 

The  quota  of  the/unlted  States  in  the 
Fund  is  $4,125  million,  and  I  think  the 
Fund  could — already  now  but  certainly  in 
a  few  months'  time  when  the  borrowing 
arrangement  is  ratified,  provide  help  speed- 
ily without  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  see  any  analogy  In  the 
attitude  of  foreigners  now  between  the 
American  dollar  as  toward  the  Canadian 
dollar,  say,  6  months  ago? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  Certainly  not.  The  Cana- 
dian dollar  was  known  to  be  under  pressure 
already  last  autumn.  There  was  a  certain 
evening  out  of  the  situation  earlier  this  year. 
It  came  under  pressure,  again.  The  Cana- 
dians have  a  deficit  on  current  account  of 
the  balance  of  payment.  It  was  at  the  rate 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  of  $350  mil- 
lion. If  you  take  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments calculated  in  the  same  way,  there 
was  here  a  siu-plus  of  $850  million.  So  the 
situation  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States 
is  very  different  indeed  and  the  rate  of  the 
budget  deficit  was  very  different.  Now  the 
Canadian  Government  has  taken  certain 
very  useful  measures  to  remedy  their  situa- 
tion but  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  same 
policy  Is  not  needed  here  In  this  country 
and  that  the  attitude  of  foreigners  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  toward  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  the  Canadian  dollar. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Gentlemen,  we  have  about 
214  minutes.     Mr.  Newman. 

Mr.  NrwMAN.  Mr.  Jacobsson,  you  said  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  United  States  was 
making  fewer  mistakes  than  some  others. 
Who  are  the  others  who  are  making  more 
mistakes  than  we  are? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  Now  that  is  a  very  invid- 
ious question. 

You  will  have  seen  that  In  Germany.  Dr. 
Erhard  has  said  that  though  he  regrets  to  In- 
tervene in  a  private  and  free  economy,  he 


thinks  that  Germany,  too,  has  to  have  a  price 
and  wage  policy.  80  obviously  difficul- 
ties occur  elsewhere  as  those  we  know  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  Nxwman.  Isnt  what  is  happening  In 
those  countries  simply  that  large  groups  of 
workers  are  beginning  to  demand  a  larger 
share  of  the  national  product  that  perhaps 
they  were  denied  before? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  That  is  part  of  the  story, 
but  I  want  to  say  this :  The  boom  in  Europe 
is  continuing.  The  new  orders  in  Germany 
in  May  Increased  by  12  percent  for  home 
orders  and  6  percent  for  foreign  orders.  The 
boom  in  E\irope  Is  continuing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  May  I  ask  you  a  direct 
question:  Are  you  in  favor  of  tax  reform  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  business  so  they  can 
increase  productivity? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  That  is  partly  why  I  am  In 
favor  of  it,  largely  for  that  purpose,  but  not 
in  order  to  Increase  the  deficit  in  the  budget. 
Mr.  Spivak.  Vli.  Jacobsson,  there  have 
been  repeated  European  rumors  that  there 
is  a  possibility  at  least  of  dollar  devaluation. 
Do  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said 
that  you  see  no  danger  at  all  of  our  having 
to  devalue  the  dollar?  / 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  think  the  situation  thls^- 
year  is  immensely  much  better  than  a  year 
ago  and  I  think  among  my  friends  in  Europe, 
who  are  probably  different  from  a  number 
of  speculators,  the  confidence  In  the  dollar 
has  Increased  over  the  last  year  and  that  I 
see  no  great  dlstnut  in  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Chilos.  I  would  like  to  come  back  to 
Mr.  Splvak's  question  about  the  stock  market. 
You  said  you  thought  this  was  a  healthy 
development.  Do  you  thlnk*the  market  has 
now — the  price  of  securities  has  now 
stabilized  at  a  fairly  reasonable  level — in  the 
present  market? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  This  is  a  difficult  question. 
I  think  there  was  a  danger  of  a  tailspin. 
I  think  that  we  see  now  that  the  plane  has 
EXifflciently  lifted  off  the  ground  so  that  it 
will  continue  and  we  have  no  real  danger 
of  a  crash  before  us. 

Mr.  Newman.  Well,  what  conclusion  do 
you  draw  from  that  fact  about  the  function 
that  the  stock  market  plays?  Does  it  play 
a  legitimate  part  in  the  economy  or  does  it 
simply  mislead  us? 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  I  believe  In  a  market 
economy,  but  I  believe  markets  can  be  wrong. 
But  I  believe  markets  have  a  tendency  to 
correct  themselves  and  I  believe  perhaps 
bureaucrats  have  not  always  the  same 
tendency  to  do  so, 

Mr.  Brooks.  Gentlemen,  at  this  point  we 
are  going  to  have  to  suspend  our  questions. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jacobsson,  for 
being  with  us. 


POOD  AID  TO   RED  CHINA   WOULD 
BE  A  DISASTROUS  MISTAKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideiit. 
Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  comments  in 
this  morning's  papers  on  the  issue  of 
this  Nation  providing  grain  to  Commu- 
nist China.  He  points  out  that  some- 
time last  December  a  conference  was 
held  in  the  executive  branch  and  it  wa.s 
decided  we  would  be  wise  to  provide  such 
grain.  Mr.  Alsop,  with  great  wisdom, 
argues  that  It  is  very  possible,  although 
not  likely,  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
government  may  be  crumbling.  While 
hunger  is  a  brutal  instrument  to  use. 
and  no  one  likes  to  use  it,  nevertheless 
this  i£  a  brutal  contest  between  commu- 
nism and  freedom.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
real  disaster  for  us  to  send  that  grain 
to  the  Communist  Chinese  government 
to  distribute  to  its  people  imder  present 
circumstances.    Such  a  shipment  might 
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conceivably  save  the  Red  Chinese  gov- 
ernment from  collapse. 

I  strongly  commend  the  article  of  Mr. 
Alsop,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grain  for  Communist  China? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

As  of  today,  the  11.8.  Government  stands 
at  least  tlu-ee -quarters  committed  to  give 
massive  aid  in  food  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, on  condition  that  the  Pelping  govern- 
ment asks  for  this  aid,  and  on  other  condi- 
tions not  publicly  stated. 

This  is  i\  deeply  important  though  little 
understood  governmental  posture;  and  it 
will  be  useful  to  b«gln  by  showing  how  the 
Government  got  into  this  post\ire. 

Some  time  ago,  In  brief,  west  coast  grain 
dealers,  apparently  acting  on  speculative 
Impulse,  asked  whether  they  could  enter 
Into  contracts  to  sell  American  surplus  grain 
to  Communist  China,  on  the  pattern  of  the 
existing  Canadian.  Australian  and  French 
contracts.  This  inquiry  touched  off  a  round 
of  the  usual  governmental  committee  meet- 
ings. 

The  meetings  included  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Btate  for  Political  Affairs.  George 
McGhee;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Far 
East,  Averell  Harriman,  and  other  interested 
and  quasi-Interested  parties.  The  meetings 
produced  a  negative  answer  to  the  west  coast 
grain  dealers.  But  they  also  revealed  some 
sentiment,  though  by  no  means  a  unani- 
mous sentiment,  for  providing  grain  for 
China  in  response  to  a  direct  request  from 
the  Chinese  government,  and  under  condi- 
tions controlling  the  grain's  distribution  and 
the  attend.ant  publicity  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  would  find  very  hard  to  meet. 

Subsequc-ntly,  the  President  at  a  press  con- 
ference wsK  asked  whether  he  would  provide 
grain  for  China.  He  answered,  quite  simply, 
that  we  had  not  been  asked  to  do  so.  Lead- 
ing American  and  foreign  nevrspapermen  at 
once  Inquired  what  was  behind  this  answer. 
On  the  basis  of  information  from  the  highly 
placed  offloials  who  favor  feeding  China, 
these  newspapermen  then  published  the 
flat,  unqualified  report  that  we  would  Indeed 
feed  China  at  China's  request.  And  this  re- 
port has  not  been  denied   to  this  day. 

For  the  Communists,  this  kind  of  un- 
denied  publication  constitutes  an  invitation. 
For  the  rent  of  the  world,  it  constitutes,  as 
noted  above,  at  least  a  three-quarters  com- 
mitment. The  President  and  the  other  top 
policymakers  did  not  Intend  getting  into 
this  posture.  But  they  have  got  into  It,  and 
the  question  thus  arises  whether  it  Is  a  good 
posture  to  t>e  in. 

In  this  conneotion,  another  series  of 
Government  meetings  last  December  is  de- 
cidedly relc  vant.  la  these  rallies,  the  repre- 
sentatives (if  the  huge  Intelligence  apparatus 
Joined  witU  other  policymakers,  to  con- 
sider a  crucial  question.  The  question  was 
whether  the  Chinese  Communist  system 
might  breek  down  under  the  strain  of  its 
own  cruelties  and  follies. 

At  that  Lime,  the  fearful  character  of  the 
present  situation  in  China  was  hardly  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  in  Government 
circles.  In  Government,  official  estimates 
made  in  the  past,  however  deeply  erroneous, 
always  exercise  much  Influence  on  present 
official  opinion.  Hence  the  December  raUles 
reached  tlie  Judgment  that  the  Chinese 
Communist,  regime  could  not  and  would  not 
break  down  under  any  circumstances. 

In  the  subsequent  grain-for-China  meet- 
ings, this  high-powered  (but  wholly  illogical) 
December  Judgment  had  much  influence. 
Government  being  Government,  any  Judg- 
ment  by   liny   highly   placed  committee   is 
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alwa3rs  assumed  to  be  as  true  as  holy  writ, 
until,  as  so  often  happens.  It  Is  proved  to 
be  laughably  incorrect. 

On  the  basis  of  the  December  Judgment, 
therefore,  the  graln-for-Chlna  advocates 
could  argue,  and  did  argue,  that  "we  know 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  system  is  not 
going  to  break  down  anyway.  80  nothing 
will  be  lost,  no  opportunity  will  be  sacrificed. 
If  we  feed  Communist  China  at  Conununlst 
China's  request.  And  we  shall  also  gain  by 
doing  the  big-hearted,  humane  thing  before 
all  the  world." 

The  December  judgment  was  illogical,  sim- 
ply because  human  Ingenuity  has  never  con- 
structed a  system  of  government  which  is 
Immune  to  final  breakdown  if  the  govern- 
ment's follies,  failures,  and  cruelties  pass  a 
certain  point.  This  feat  of  political  design 
may  perhaps  be  accomplished  In  the  H-bomb 
age,  but  It  has  not  been  accomplished  yet, 
In  Communist  China  or  an3rwhere  else.  For 
instance.  If  the  Chinese  Communist  army 
suddenly  sides  with  the  people,  as  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  army  did,  the  regime  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  will  come  to  an  end,  there  and 
then. 

What  Is  more  important,  however,  Is  the 
fact  that  the  grounds  for  the  December  Judg- 
ment have  been  drastically  altered  In  the 
interval.  Under  pressure  of  new  and  better 
statistics  from  Hong  Kong,  the  experts  have 
reluctantly  retreated  (for  all  experts  hate 
changing  estimates)  from  an  estimated  Chi- 
nese diet  level  of  1,800  calories  per  person 
per  day,  to  an  estimated  diet  level  of  about 
1.600  calories  per  person  per  day. 

This  is  a  difference  between  general  misery 
and  potential  catastrophe.  Furthermore,  the 
experts  are  veering  toward  a  tentative  fore- 
cast of  another  deficient  harvest  In  China 
this  year,  which  means.  If  correct,  that  Chi- 
na's downward  spiral  will  continue.  Hence 
there  Is  now  a  clear  possibility  (though  noth- 
ing like  a  certainty)  that  the  Communist 
regime  may  suffer  some  kind  of  final  break- 
down. In  this  light,  the  question  of  grain 
for  China  will  be  examined  in  a  final  report. 


SENATOR  FROM  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment by  Gov.  Archie  Gubbrud,  of  South 
Dakota,  of  Joseph  H.  Bottum,  Jr.,  duly 
appointed  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  certificate. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file,  as 
follows: 

CESTiriCATz  or  Appointment 
State  or  South  Dakota, 

EXEC'UTIVK  DCPAKTMXNT. 

To  the  Peesidekt  or  thi  Senate  or  the 
Untted  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  I,  Archie  Gubbrud,  the 
Governor  of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint 
Jox  H.  BorruM  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  until  the  vacancy  therein, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Francis  Case,  Is  filled 
by  election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness  His  Excellency  our  Gov.  Archie 
Gubbrud,  and  otir  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  this  9th  day  of  July  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1962. 

AXCaiX  GUBBKUO, 

[siCAL]  Governor. 

Essie  Wixoxnman, 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen- 
ator-designate will  present  himself  at 


the  desk,  the  oath  will  be  administered 
to  him. 

Mr.  BOTTUM,  escorted  by  Mr.  Mttndt, 
advanced  to  the  Vice  President's  desk, 
and  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  was  subscribed  by  him. 


SHARP  EASING  IN  MARGIN  RE- 
QUIREMENTS ON  STOCKS  CON- 
TRASTS WITH  TIGHT  CREDIT 
ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
duced margin  requirements  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent.  This  was  greeted  by 
many  as  a  welcome  stimulus  to  the 
stock  market.  However,  I  feel  that  we 
should  put  it  in  the  context  and  in  the 
perspective  of  all  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  particularly  those  in 
recent  months. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  now  following  a  tight  money 
policy,  a  policy  which  has  resulted  in  the 
diminution  of  our  free  bank  reserves 
from  $500  million  to  $300  million.  It  is 
following  a  policy  which  has  increased 
interest  rates  sill  along  the  line,  which 
has  created  a  situation  which  un- 
doubtedly will  result  in  a  rationing  of 
credit  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  makes  no  sense  to  me  that 
whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
makes  it  harder  to  borrow  to  buy  a  home, 
makes  it  harder  to  borrow  to  buy  an 
automobile,  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
a  small  businessman  to  borrow,  it  should 
make  it  easier  for  the  speculator  in  the 
stock  market  to  borrow. 

While  I  recognize  there  is  nothing 
sacred  about  margin  requirements,  and 
that  they  should  vary,  it  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  a  consistency  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wishes  to 
stimulate  the  economy — and  I  think  this 
would  be  a  commendable  attitude  on  Its 
part — it  seems  to  me  what  it  should  do  is 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  more 
bank  reserves,  to  make  credit  more 
readily  available,  to  reduce  interest  rates. 
It  could  stimulate  the  economy  in  this 
way  as  well  as  by  making  it  easier  for 
speculators  who  wish  to  invest  In  the 
stock  market  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MISSIONARY  TAX  RULING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Revenue  Ruling 
62-113  contained  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bulletin  for  July  9.  1962,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ruling 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  61 — Gross  Income  T3tru*tu 
(26   CFR   1.61-1:    Gross   income:    Rev.   Rul. 

62-113:    also    sections    151,    170;    1.151-2, 

1.170-1) 

"Treatment,  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses, of  ( 1 )  payments  made  to  a  missionary 
from  a  church  fund  as  reimb\irsement  for 
travel  and  living  expenses  incurred  In  the 
servioe  of  his  church,   (3)   contributions  to 
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the  chiirch  fund  by  the  parent  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  (3)  direct  payments  by  the  par- 
ent for  the  support  of  the  missionary." 

Advice  has  been  requested  as  to  the  treat- 
ment, for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  of  (1) 
payments  made  to  a  missionary  from  a 
church  fund  as  reimbursement  for  travel 
and  living  expenses  incurred  away  from 
home  In  the  service  of  the  church,  (2)  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  by  the  parent  of  the 
missionary,  and  (3)  direct  payments  by  the 
parent  for  the  support  of  the  missionary. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  work  of  the  local 
congregation  In  the  field  of  missions  Is  car- 
ried on  by  nalsslonarles  who  are  specially 
called  from  the  congregation  to  devote  their 
full  time  to  missionary  service  for  a  period  of 
specified  duration  and  who  are  ordained  for 
this  purpose.  The  congregation  has  a  num- 
ber of  missionaries  presently  serrlng  missions 
In  various  parts  of  the  world  on  a  voluntary 
noncompensated  basis.  Some  of  these  mis- 
sionaries are  supported  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  their  parents,  some  pay  their  expenses 
from  their  personal  savings,  and  some  have 
their  traveling  and  living  expenses  entirely 
or  partially  reimbursed  or  paid  from  a  church 
fund  maintained  for  that  purpose. 

The  local  congregation,  through  the  con- 
tributions   of    Its   members,   maintains   the 
fund  and  members  are  encouraged  to  make 
personal  contributions  to  the  fund.    All  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  are  expended  In  pur- 
suance of  the  purposes  of  the  fund  and  no 
part  thereof  Is  earmarked  for  any  Individual. 
Prom    this    fund,    missionaries    are    relm- 
bvu-sed  for  certain  qualified  living  and  travel- 
ing expenses  incurred  in  the  service  of  the 
church  where  such  expenses  are  not  covered 
by  amoiints  received  by  the  missionaries  di- 
rectly from  their  parents,  from  relatives  or 
friends,  or  from  their  own  savings.     In  order 
to  jvistlfy  reimbursement  for  his  expenses, 
each    missionary    is    required    to    submit    a 
monthly  report  listing  his  receipts  and  ex- 
penses and  In  no  case  Is  the  fund  to  supply 
amounts  greater  than  the  reports  can  vallj- 
date. 

The  taxpayer's  son  Is  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  local  congregation.  The 
son  is  not  married  and  has  no  income  or 
means  of  support  except  for  (1)  amounts 
provided  by  the  taxpayer  and  (2)  the  reim- 
bursements of  living  and  traveling  expenses 
made  to  him  by  the  church  from  the  fund. 
More  than  one -half  of  the  son's  total  support 
for  the  calendar  year  was  provided  by  pay- 
ments made  by  the  taxpayer  directly  to  him. 
Although  the  taxpayer  made  contributions  to 
the  chujTch  fund  after  the  son  became  a 
missionary,  he  had  done  so  over  a  period  of 
years  before  his  son's  departure  for  the  mis- 
sion and  he  contemplates  continuing  to  do 
■o. 

Question  1.  Are  amounts  paid  by  the  fund 
to  reimburse  the  missionary  for  expenses  In- 
curred away  from  home  in  the  service  of  the 
church  required  to  be  Included  In  the  gross 
Income  of  the  missionary? 

Answer.  Section  61  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  and  section  1.61-1  of  the 
Income  Tax  Regulations  provide,  generally, 
that  gross  income  includes  all  Income  from 
whatever  source  derived  unless  excluded  by 
law. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  missionary  Is 
motivated  by  religious  conviction  and  a 
desire  to  donate  services  to  his  church.  He 
Is  engaged  in  rendering  gratuitous  services 
to  his  church.  Under  these  clrciimstances, 
relmbxirsement  by  the  church  to  the  mission- 
ary, or  the  direct  payment  by  the  church,  of 
any  of  the  expenses  Involved  does  not  con- 
stitute Income  to  the  missionary  but  rep- 
resents the  repajmient  by  the  chtirch  of 
advances  made  by  the  missionary  on  behalf 
of,  and  at  the  request  of.  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  amounts  are  not  includible 
In  the  missionary's  gross  Income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes.  See  Revenue  Ruling 
67-60,  OB.  1957-1,  25,  as  modified  by  Revenue 
Ruling  60-280,   C3.   1960-2,   12. 


Question  2.  Are  moneys  contributed  by  the 
taxpayer  to  the  fund  established  by  the  local 
congregation  deductible  as  charitable  con- 
tributions? 

Answer.  Section  170  of  the  code  provides 
for  the  deduction.  In  computing  taxable  in- 
come, of  charitable  contributions,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  made  within  the  taxable 
year  to  certain  organizations  described  there- 
in. Section  262  of  the  code  provides,  gen- 
erally, that  no  deduction  shall  be  allowed 
for  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses. 

If  contributions  to  the  fund  are  earmarked 
by  the  donor  for  a  particular  individual, 
they  are  treated.  In  effect,  as  being  gifts  to 
the  designated  individual  and  are  not 
deductible.  However,  a  deduction  will  be 
allowable  where  It  Is  established  that  a  gift 
Is  Intended  by  a  donor  for  the  use  of  the 
organization  and  not  as  a  gift  to  an  in- 
dividual. 

The  test  in  each  case  is  whether  the  or- 
ganization has  full  control  of  the  donated 
funds,  and  discretion  as  to  their  use,  so  as  to 
Insure  that  they  will  be  used  to  carry  out  its 
functions  and  purposes. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  son's  receipt  of  re- 
imbursements from  the  fund  Is  alone  insuf- 
ficient to  require  a  holding  that  this  test  is 
not  met.  Accordingly,  unless  the  taxpayer's 
contributions  to  the  fund  are  distinctly 
marked  by  him  so  that  they  may  be  used 
only  for  his  son  or  are  received  by  the  fund 
pursuant  to  a  conunltment  or  understanding 
that  they  will  be  so  used,  they  may  be  de- 
ducted by  the  taxpayer  In  computing  his  tax- 
able Income  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
provided  by  section  170  of  the  code. 

Question  3.  May  the  taxpayer  claim  a  per- 
sonal exemption  deduction  for  his  mission- 
ary son? 

Answer.  Section  151(e)  of  the  code  pro- 
vides, in  general,  with  certain  exceptions  re- 
lating to  children  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  19  and  are  students,  that  a  taxpayer 
may  claim  an  exemption  of  $600  for  each 
dependent  (as  defined  In  section  152  of  the 
code)  whose  gross  Income  for  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  Is  less  than  $600;  but,  the  ex- 
emption shall  not  be  allowed  for  any  de- 
pendent who  has  made  a  joint  return  with 
his  spouse  for  the  taxable  year  beginning  In 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins.  The  term  "depend- 
ent" as  defined  in  section  152  of  the  code 
includes  a  son  of  a  taxpayer  who,  for  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  begins,  received  over  half  of 
his  support  from  the  taxpayer. 

Since  the  reimbursements  from  the  fund 
are  not  Includible  In  the  missionary's  gross 
income,  his  gross  Income  for  the  calendar 
year  Is  less  than  $600.  Accordingly  since  the 
amounts  fvu^lshed  by  the  taxpayer  directly 
to  his  son  and  used  for  his  support  consti- 
tute more  than  one-half  of  his  total  supf>ort 
for  the  calendar  year,  the  taxpayer  is  entitled 
to  a  dependency  exemption  for  his  son. 


THE  VTSrr  OP   PRESIDENT   CHIARI 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  Hon.  Roberto  P.  Chiari, 
visited  the  city  of  Washington,  and  re- 
ceived from  our  Qovemment  the  fullest 
honor  and  courtesies.  He  was  welcomed 
by  all.  He  and  President  Kennedy  con- 
ferred with  respect  to  problems  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Panama ;  and.  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  with  results  that  may  prove 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  two  countries. 

President  Chiari  has  been  a  success- 
ful businessman;  and  this  background 
must  be  of  substantial  value  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  high  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  chief  executive  of  his  nation. 
Like   so   many   of   his   countrymen   he 


speaks  English  fluently,  in  addition  to 
his  native  Spanish.  He  is  a  man  of 
solid  traits  and  pleasing  personality. 

His  father,  the  late  Rodolfo  Chiari.  a 
popular  and  successful  figure  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  of  Panama,  was 
President  of  the  republic  in  the  early 
1920's.  This  is  the  only  instance  In  the 
history  of  the  Panamanian  Republic 
In  which  father  and  son  have  each  been 
elected  to  serve  the  constitutional  term 
of  4  years  as  President. 

Advisers  accompanying  the  incum- 
bent President  on  his  visit  included  don 
Ricardo  M.  Arias,  former  President  of 
Panama,  and  the  chief  contender  against 
President  Chiari  in  the  election  of  1960. 

While  in  Washington  President  Chiari 
delivered  an  interesting  and  timely  ad- 
dress before  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  touching  the  solidarity  of 
the  American  nations,  and  the  policy 
which  should  be  pursued  by  it  In  dealing 
with  dictatorships. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  indicated  ad- 
dress, together  with  an  editorial  com- 
menting thereon,  appearing  in  the  Star 
&  Herald,  of  Panama,  on  the  16th  of 
June. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Address    or    His    Excxllsnct    Rdbxrto    F. 

CHIABI.      PRXiimENT     OF     THE     REPUBLIC      OF 

Panama,    at    a    Special    Session    or    the 

Council  or  the  Obganization  or  American 

States,  H""  in   his  Honor  at  the  Pan 

American  Union  on  June  13,  1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Council  of 

the    Organization    of   American    States,   Mr. 

Secretary    General,    ladies    and    gentlemen. 

I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  homage 

you    have    arranged    In    my   honor   and    the 

cordial  words  with  which  the  chairman  has 

given  me  such  friendly  welcome.    Because  of 

them.    I    shall    never    forget    this    pleasant 

visit  that,  as  President  of  the  Republic  of 

Panama,   I  have   had   the  good   fortune  to 

make   to  this   central  headquarters   of   the 

Inter- American  regional  system. 

One  cannot  come  here  without  immedi- 
ately receiving  the  strong  and  lasting  Impres- 
sion that  the  unity  of  the  American  nations 
Is  not.  should  not  be.  and  cannot  be  a 
fiction,  for  here  the  Ideals  and  aims  com- 
mon to  all  of  them  become  an  objective 
reality.  One  gets  the  Impression,  at  the 
same  time,  that  those  ideals  and  aims  mark 
the  only  path  of  solidarity  and  cooperation 
that  can  lead  these  nations  to  the  greatest 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  each  of  them 
within  the  framework  of  the  greatest  co- 
hesion, assistance,  and  security  for  all  as  a 
united  hemisphere  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
vulsed, politically  tmstable,  and  economical- 
ly dislocated  world  in  which  we  live.  That 
world  around  us  is  putting  to  the  test  man- 
kind's abUity  to  achieve,  on  a  stable,  per- 
manent basis,  a  better  and  more  dignified  life 
for  all  human  beings. 

The  task  Is  not  a  simple  one  and  all  of 
you  are  reliable  witnesses  to  the  problems 
and  conflicts  that  present  themselves  every 
day  and  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
that  must  be  faced  in  the  necessary  effort 
to  find  solutions  for  them  that  will  not  only 
be  just  but  that  will  manage  to  maintain 
or  reestablish  sincere  harmony,  with  the 
crises  that  had  to  be  faced  and  the  vehe- 
mence and  acrimony  of  the  debates  forgot- 
ten. 

The  changeability  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  phenomena  and  the  ceaseless  flow 
of  history  make  ideas  that  were  taken  as 
dogmas  yesterday  lose  authority  today  or  to- 
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morrow,  or  make  concepts  that  have  ac- 
quired detJiltlre  solldnesa  evolve  in  their 
Ideological  oontent.  In  the  interpretation  of 
them,  or  in  the  results  6f  their  application 
in  an  environment  at  circumstances  chang- 
ing In  time  or  In  space. 

The  Am<7lca8  give  us  many  examples  of 
this  disturbing  reality,  but  this  fact,  rather 
than  discouraging  us,  should  encourage  and 
stimulate  \\a  to  excel.  Just  as  the  storm  tem- 
pers the  character  of  the  sailor  and  inflames 
his  determination  to  dominate  the  elements 
that  are  threatening  to  annihilate  him. 

During  the  wars  tar  independence.  It  was 
common  for  the  peoples  to  help  each  other 
In  the  struggle  to  ixtt  themselves  from  the 
colonial  yoke;  and  it  was  common  for  the 
annlM  to  cross  frontiers  to  come  to  the  aid 
or  comfort  of  their  brothers  who  suffered 
reverses  In   the   battle  for  freedom. 

Once  the  Iruiepeadence  of  the  new  nations 
that  emerged  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  oclonlal  system  was  consolidated, 
the  unlvo^^l  principle  of  self-preservation 
made  new  doctrines  arise  that  would  insure 
the  Integrity  of  the  personality  of  each  of 
them  and  tae  inviolability  of  their  Independ- 
ence and  sovereignty.  These  doctrines 
served  as  measures  of  common  defense  first 
ag.ilnst  any  attempt  f^t  colonial  reconquest; 
then  agaiiu.t  territorial  eEpansion  of  strong- 
er nations  (igalnst  their  weaker  neighbors  by 
force:  and  :Uso.  against  U.S.  political  expan- 
sion In  certain  regions  during  the  period  of 
the  now  discarded  policy  so  well  described 
as  that  of  the  "big  stick." 

This  was  how  two  fundamental  principles 
began  to  appear  that  rapidly  became  key- 
stones of  the  inter- American  regional  sys- 
tem; the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples  and  that  of  nonintervention. 

These  are  principles  that,  after  having 
acquired  definitive  standing  In  American  In- 
ternational law,  have  gone  on  to  become 
basic  standards  in  world  law. 

But  time  does  not  halt  its  march  and  evo- 
lution follows  Its  course,  which  Is  not  always 
creative  and  often  Is  destructive. 

Thus  we  are  already,  not  without  disturb- 
ing doubts,  seeing  these  basic  principles  of 
nonintervention  and  self-determination  of 
peoples-  drftlng  toward  a  new  formula  of 
eyes  shut  and  hands  off.  which  were  not 
exactly  their  original  meanings. 

This  nvw  formula  would  seem  to  be  lead- 
ing, and  we  have  already  seen  examples  of 
this,  toward  an  almost  complete  Indifference 
to  the  fate  of  brother  peoples  who.  within 
their  own  boundaries,  are  deprived  by  force 
of  all  chance  for  self-determination,  and  for 
whom  the  principle  of  nonintervention,  car- 
ried to  its  most  eictreme  interpretation,  be- 
comes a  uclversal  condemnation  to  live  for- 
ever subject  to  the  oppression  that  Incurably 
afflicts  them. 

It  is  necessary  carefully  to  review  these 
concepts  In  order  to  find  clear  definitions  for 
them  that,  while  reafflrmlng  their  primary 
philosophical  bases,  would  not  close  the  d(X)r 
to  possible  collective  measures  intended  to 
assure  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  with- 
in their  ovoi  boundaries,  of  their  freedom, 
their  right  to  control  their  own  destiny,  and 
their  right  to  reestablish,  when  they  have 
been  depri\ed  of  it  by  force,  the  rule  of  rep- 
resentative democracy,  which  Is  the  essence 
of  the  American  regional  system. 

Political  problems,  without  any  doubt,  rest 
on  economic  problems,  and  It  is  impossible 
to  solve  the  former  without  first  finding  an 
adequate  solution  t»  the  latter. 

So  long  8s  there  are  peoples  and  communi- 
ties that  11'  e  at  an  economic  sublevel  of  mis- 
erable bare  subsistence;  so  long  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  level  falls  to  provide  every 
man,  womjin.  and  chUd  with  the  means  to 
lead  a  healthful  life;  so  long  as  the  cultural 
and  educational  level  fails  to  give  every  In- 
dividual the  means  to  obtain  the  basic  train- 
ing he  needs  to  earn  his  living  In  accordance 
with  his  vocational  aptitudes;  so  long  as  the 
farmworkers;  lacks  the  tcx)l8  necjessary  for  a 


level  of  prodoction  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  live  decently  and  lack  ac- 
cess to  market«  where  he  can  sell  his  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices;  so  long  as  the  city 
irorker  lacks  opportunities  for  employment 
and  wages  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
him  fully  to  meet  his  own  needs  and  those  of 
his  dependents;  so  long  as  a  small  class  con- 
trols all  the  wealth  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  deprived  of  minimum  decent  con- 
ditions for  living;  so  long  as  these  things 
persist  in  Latin  America  there  can  be  no 
stability  In  political  institutions,  and  the 
germ  of  rebellion,  of  sedition,  and  of  sub- 
version will  be  there,  latent,  waiting  for  the 
propitious  moment  for  the  outbreak  that 
will  offer  the  people  hopes  of  obtaining  some- 
thing that  is  promised  them  even  though 
it  may  seem  illusory,  when  they  are  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  hope  for  anything 
from  the  regime  that  they  rightly  hold  re- 
sponsible for  their  misery  and  desperation. 

In  this  hour  of  uncertainty,  of  urgency, 
and  of  presstire,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  arisen  as  a  torch  of  hope.  Its  goal  Is 
the  raising  of  the  e<»nomlc,  social,  and  cul- 
tural levels  of  the  Latin  American  peoples. 
All  the  needy  and  the  disinherited  of  the 
hemisphere  have  put  their  faith  in  It.  The 
present  governing  classes  bear  on  their 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
It  does  not  end  In  a  noisy  and  sorrowful 
failure,  and  they  must  not  expect  mercy 
when  the  masses  of  the  people  exact  such 
responsibility  from  them. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
through  the  combined  and  coordinated  ef- 
fort of  all,  will  result,  as  It  must  and  as 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  It  should  not, 
In  the  longed-for  dawn  of  the  redemption 
of  the  Latin  American  masses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Co\incil, 
Mr.  Secretary  General,  I  want  to  take  this 
solemn  occasion  to  reaffirm  the  Republic  of 
Panama's  faith  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  to  pledge  all  our  efforts  to 
make  tlils  institution,  which  Is  a  symbol 
and  synthesis  of  the  purest  Ideals  and  aims 
of  the  hemisphere,  ever  more  efficient,  fruit- 
ful, solid,  and  strong;  and  to  voice  fervent 
hopes  that  It  will  always  meet  with  success 
in  the  noble  mission  It  is  called  upon  to 
fulfllL 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  again  my  deep 
appreciation  for  this  meaningful  ceremony 
with  which  you  have  honored  me,  for  which 
the  Government  and  people  of  Panama  also 
thank  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Chiari  S(x>res  RcaonNDiN<n.T 

President  Roberto  P.  Chiari,  placed  a  burn- 
ing finger  on  a  running  sore  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican politics  which  has  been  negating  the 
right  of  the  people  of  certain  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics  to  be  as  nationally  free  and 
Independent  as  they  are  internationally  free 
and  Independent  when  he  warned  that 
"the  principles  of  nonintervention  are  be- 
ing interpreted  under  a  new  formula  of  eyes 
shut  and  hands  off." 

This  interpretation,  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama told  a  sp>eclal  session  of  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OA8) , 
Is  leading  the  American  world  toward  an 
almost  complete  Indifference  regarding  "the 
fate  of  our  brother  people." 

As  an  example  of  the  damage  which  this 
indifference  Is  causing.  President  Chiari 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  are  people 
who,  within  their  own  boundaries  "are  de- 
prived by  force  of  all  chances  of  self-deter- 
mination and  for  whom  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  has  become  a  universal  sen- 
tence to  live  forever  subject  to  the  oppres- 
sion that  Incurably  alfilcts  them." 

Our  President  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
having  had  the  courage  to  speak  out  loud 
and  rlngingly  a  (X)nTlctlon  which  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  evident  to  many  of 
Latin  America's  leading  statesmen,  but  who. 


because  of  partisan  or  natkmalletic  reasons, 

preferred  to  remain  silent. 

It  Is  the  current  insane  policy  of  eyes 
shut  and  hands  off.  as  regards  noninter- 
vention by  one  American  state  in  the  affairs 
of  another  American  state,  that  prevents  ac- 
tion to  straighten  out  the  internal  condi- 
tions, now  working  to  the  detriment  of  the 
integrity  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  those 
Latin  American  nations  which  are  Eaddled 
with  n  dictator  who  seeks  to  rule  forever, 
and  in  some  cases  who  even  dares  to  desig- 
nate a  successsor  who  would  serve  as  a 
rearguard  defense  if  things  ever  got  t<x)  hot 
while  he  made  good  his  escape  to  some  other 
cxjuntry  to  evade  possible  punishment  by 
the  people  he  had  ill  treated  for  so  long  when 
his  power  was  unchallengeable. 

Very  often  we  have  heard  the  qnestlon 
asked  by  fleeing  and  despairing  cjltizens  of 
some  ooxintry  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  dic- 
tator, as  to  why  the  United  States  does 
nothing  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful 
conditions  existing  in  their  dictator  domi- 
nated country.  Invariably  we  have  heard 
them  reminded  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
(xjnvention  whereby  the  Western  Hemisphere 
nations,  at  a  Pan  American  meeting  held  in 
Montevideo,  agreed  that  intervention  by  one 
American  country  in  the  affairs  of  another 
American  country  was  forever  banned  and 
that  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  that 
convention  and  therefore  could  only  look 
on  and  pity  those  who  the  nonintervention 
princljile  had  abandoned  to  the  merciless 
exploitation  of  the  clique  favored  by  the  new 
order. 

Since  that  convention  went  Into  effect 
there  has  been  epidemic  of  dictatorships 
throughout  Latin  America  and  new  million- 
aires have  been  moving  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  poUtlcos  to  emigrate  from  those  coun- 
tries where  they  had  exercised  political  pre- 
eminence, to  settle  down  as  moguls  in  some 
fashionable  European  resort,  with  an  Inex- 
haustible bank  ticcount,  accumulated  by 
magic.  While  the  people  of  the  country  they 
deserted,  are  being  torn  and  sundered  with 
revolutions  as  the  ambitious  iinderlings  they 
left  behind  sought  to  take  over  command 
of  the  nation  in  order  to  dispose  of  what 
was  left  In  the  depleted  national  treasury. 
This  Is  possible  only  under  the  ej'es  shut 
and  hands  off  policy  that  prevails. 


PROPOSED  MAMMOTH  CAVE 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  S.  2474.  in- 
troduced by  me  in  the  87  th  Congress  on 
August  28,  1961,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  which  provides  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$175,000. 

Its  text  follows : 

A   bill  to  provide  for  an  appropriaticm  of 
a  sum  not  exceeding  »17S,0O0  with  which 
to   make    a   survey    of   proposed    national 
parkway  extensions  or  cx)nnecilons  to  Blue 
Rldpe  Parkway,   Great   Smoky   Mountains 
National  Park,  Foothills   Parkway.  Mam- 
moth   Cave    National   Park,    and    Natchez 
Trace  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  sum 
tMt  exceeding  $175,000  is  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  out  of   the  Treasury  of 
the   United  States,   to  be   used  by  the   De- 
partment of  the  Interior  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  with  which  to  make  a  siirvey,  now 
directed,  of  the  route  of  proposed  national 
parkway  extensions  or  connections  to  Blue 
Ridge    Parkway.    Great    Smoky    Mountains 
National  Park,  Foothills  Parkway,  Mammoth 
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Cave  NaUonal  Park,  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way. An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  an  appropriate  national  parlrway. 
comparable  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
and  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  over  the 
Indicated  route,  together  with  such  other 
data  as  may  be  of  value,  shall  be  obtained 
through  the  said  survey,  hereby  authorized, 
for  the  purpoees  of  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  constructing  the 
proposed  national  parkway,  or  any  portions 
thereof.  Final  report  of  such  survey,  ac- 
companied by  full  Information  and  data, 
with  recommendations,  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  be  made  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  Its 
consideration. 

If  the  measure  is  enacted,  a  svim  not 
exceeding  $175,000  will  be  authorized, 
through  the  Department  of  Interior  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  make  the 
indicated  survey  for  the  proposed  na- 
tional parkway.  This  is  procedure  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Interior  Department  in  deal- 
ing with  national  parkway  proposals. 
If  such  report  is  favorable,  there  usually 
follows  the  enactment  of  legislation 
specifically  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  national  parkway, 
with  a  prescribed  route,  conditions  which 
must  be  made,  together  with  authoriza- 
tion of  required  appropriations. 

The  proposed  parkway  might,  at  least 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  called  the  Mammoth  Cave 
Parkway. 

It  would  extend  from  the  northeastern 
line  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee via  the  Lincoln  Birthplace  Farm 
at  Hodgenville.  Ky.:  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park,  to  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
to  some  point  south  of  Nashville.  The 
proposed  parkway  would  close  the  gap 
in  the  present  parkway  system  between 
Great  Smoky  Movmtains  National  Park 
and  Natchez  Trace. 

This  would  make  a  total  of  something 
like  1,400  miles  of  national  parkway,  be- 
ginning at  Front  Royal.  Va.,  and  run- 
ning southward  over  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Moiintains  in  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  to  a  point  south  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  that  park ;  and 
thence  about  471  miles  via  Asheville. 
N.C..  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park; 
thence,  probably,  through  eastern  Ten- 
nessee to  Cxmiberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park;  and  thence  by  way  of 
Cumberland  Falls,  Lincoln  Birthplace 
Farm,  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  in 
Kentucky;  and  thence  to  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway,  south  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

On  April  9,  1962,  a  hearing  was  held 
on  this  bill  before  the  proper  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Representations  in  be- 
half of  the  bill  were  made  by  a  former 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  of  Kentucky,  pres- 
ident of  the  Eastern  National  Park-to- 
Park  Association  and  vice  president  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  As- 
sociation. I  also  testified  in  behalf  of 
the  measure,  the  enactment  of  which 
I  most  earnestly  favor. 

In  Congress,  some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Thatcher  introduced  and  brought  about 


the  enactment  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  He  has  long  been  an 
earnest  conservationist  and  advocate  of 
the  proposed  parkway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  text  of  Mr. 
Thatcher's  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TssTiiiONT  or  Former  Conoressman  Mauricr 
H.  Thatcher  at  the  Hearing  on  S.  2474, 
Betore  SuBcoMMrrTEE  or  Senate  Comjct- 
TKE  ON  Interior  and  Insttlar  ArrAiifl,  on 
APRIL  9,  1962,  Re  Discttssion  or  Prdjmi- 

NART    SURVET    OE    NATIONAL    PARKWAY    PRO- 
POSAL Under  Act  or  Congress 


Mr.  THATCHER.  May  I  Interject  that  I  think 
the  act  of  Congress  is  appropriate  because 
of  these  other  departmental  connections. 
While  the  National  Park  Service  has  certain 
discretion  in  the  \ise  of  certain  funds,  it 
might  require  an  act  of  Congress  to  compose 
the  situation  as  between  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of  Interior,  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire.  I  think, 
myself,  that  Is  the  fact;  that  Congress  should 
act  so  as  to  tie  all  these  Departments  to- 
gether and  get  these  amendments  in  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  agricultural  amendment 
that  has  been  proposed  more  recently. 

It  la  not  exceeding  $175,000.  It  Is  not  a 
lump  sum  of  $175,000.  It  Is  not  exceeding 
that  amount.  That  figure  was  the  estimate 
that  was  arrived  at  after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Wlrth,  the  National  Park  Director.  He 
thought  that  would  be  ample  to  cover  the 
maximum  requirements. 

So.  I  think.  It  U  necessary  to  have  an  act 
of  Congress.  I  suppose  in  the  recent  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  concerning  the  exten- 
sion from  Great  Smoky  Mountains  down 
toward  Atlanta,  of  150  miles  of  suggested 
parkway,  congressional  action  was  conslderd 
necessary.  That  Is  comparable  to  the  pres- 
ent proposal,  exactly. 

Senator  Bible  (chairman  of  subcommit- 
tee ) .  I  suppose  the  plain  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  if  this  becomes  law,  it  gives  a 
higher  priority  to  the  project  than  If  you 
simply  rely  on  existing  authorizing  language 
In  a  general  act  that  authorizes  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  to  proceed. 

I  suppose  you  give  a  greater  dignity  and 
weight  and  priority  to  this  project.  If  this 
becomes  law  then  you  are  going  to  stand  a 
better  chance  of  securing  an  earlier  appro- 
priation than  If  this  did  not  become  law. 
I  think  that  Is  what  It  bolls  down  to. 
Mr.  Thatcher.  That  all  enters  into  it. 
Senator  Bible.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Long.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
developments  of  this  kind,  but  I  Just  won- 
dered about  the  statement  made  in  regard 
to  the  attitude  of   the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  May  I  say  there  has  been 
a  recent  change  In  attitude.  I  think  the 
National  Park  Service  has  alwa3rs  been 
friendly  to  this  project.  I  may  say  that  I 
have  no  Interest  except  that  of  a  purely 
public  welfare  character.  I  pay  my  own 
expenses  on  these  matters,  and  never  think 
about  reimbursement,  because  I  am  inter- 
ested In  the  national  park  situation.  In  1931, 
I  organized  the  Eastern  National  Park-to- 
Park  Highway  Association,  and  have  been  its 
president  ever  since.  It  approves  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Also,  I  am  a  vice  president 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  likewise  approved  the 
proposed  enactment. 

As  Senator  Cooper  said.  I  was  the  author 
of  the  legislation  that  created  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park  In  Kentucky. 
After  that  I  organized   the  indicated  East- 


ern National  Park-to-Park  Highway  AMOCla- 
tlon — informal  in  character — and  I  had  a 
meeting  here  In  AprU  1931,  and  proposed, 
and  there  was  adopted  by  representatives 
from  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Including 
Senator  Bailey,  and  from  other  affected 
States,  a  proposal  for  an  Eastern  National 
Park-to-Park  Highway.  Unking  up  historic 
routes,  scenic  and  historic,  2.400  miles, 
through  Tidewater  Virginia,  Yorktown. 
Jamestown,  Washington.  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  and  on  to  Kentucky,  the  birth- 
place farm  of  Lincoln  and  the  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  and  down  to  the  Oreat 
Smokies  and  back  to  the  Natural  Bridge, 
and  thence  to  the  beginning  at  the  National 
Monument  In  Yorktown.  That  was  not  a 
Oovernment  authorization,  but  It  had  the 
informal  approval  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

At  that  time  I  was  deeply  interested  in 
connecting  the  National  Parks  by  established 
highways  which  did  pass  by  or  through 
scenic  and  historic  spots.  They  were  largely 
the  fruition  of  the  old  buffalo  traces  because 
the  buffaloes  were  the  best  engineers.  They 
took  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  These 
roadways  on  this  map  that  was  made  by  the 
National  Park  Service  at  that  time  indicate 
the  plctiire.     I  wUl  ttle  that. 

Senator  Bible.  This  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  The  proposed  parkway  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  passes  through 
outstanding  areas  of  beautiful  scenery  and 
historic  values,  with  notable  SUte  parks 
en  route. 

There  has  been  no  Government  expense 
attached  to  that,  at  all.  After  we  agreed  on 
It,  all  that  was  necessary  to  do,  of  course — 
Mr.  Albright,  then  National  Park  Dlrecto-. 
was  present  at  that  meeting — we  undertook 
to  have  the  highway  commissions  to  buUd 
up  those  roadways  to  proper  standards.  That 
has  pretty  well  been  done.  This  proposed 
national  parkway  Is  entirely  different  be- 
cause It  Is  not  commercial.  These  are  com- 
mercial roads. 

The  park-to-park  parkway  system  la  a 
wonderful  system.  In  1953,  following  this 
action,  and  because  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way development.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  connection  to  close  this  gap 
between  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park,  and  the  Shenandoah,  the  three  great 
national  parks  now  established,  and  then 
to  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  which  had  been 
authorlze<i  and  which  would  give  us  approx- 
imately 1,400  miles  of  continuous  parkway 
without  trucks  and  without  hotdog  stands 
and  billboards  anywhere  along  the  way.  It 
Is  a  wonderful  thing  to  connect  the  National 
Park  System  in  this  way.  The  Skyline  Drive 
through  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  Is 
105  miles  In  length;  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
471  miles;  the  proposed  parkway  about  350 
miles;  and  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  451 
mUes. 

I  think  ultimately  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
a  Nation,  that  all  the  national  parks  should 
be  thus  connected.  It  is  for  pleasure,  enter- 
tainment, and  for  Instruction  In  the  historic 
values  and  natural  beauties  of  the  country, 
that  we  have  established  our  national  parks. 
There  Is  nothing  like  a  national  parkway  be- 
cause it  is  exclusively  for  passenger  traffic, 
with  its  own  landscaping  and  the  protection 
of  the  highways  against  billboards,  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  distractions  of  that  sort. 
It  does  seem  logical  that  we  should  have  this 
extension  made.  350  miles  through  Kentucky 
and  through  Tennessee.  Both  ends  of  it  will 
be  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee  is  also  inter- 
ested. It  would  make  a  continuous  dis- 
tance there  of  something  like  1.400  miles 
and  would  serve  a  great  purpose. 

I  think  there  is  an  awakening  in  this 
country,  certainly  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, to  increase  our  national  parks,  our 
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national  monumetrai  and  our  national  park- 
ways. 

In  1953  the  first  bill  was  Introduced.  I 
drew  that  bill  because  I  was  a  friend  of  the 
Idea.  Coni^ressman  Robison,  one  of  my  suc- 
cessors, introduced  it;  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  never  cleared  it.  I  think  it  had  the 
good  will  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
which,  I  believe,  has  always  felt  kindly 
toward  th<t  proposal  because  they  believe  It 
is  a  nat\irfJ  evolution.  It  was  never  cleared 
with  the  Uudget  Bureau,  until  recently. 

Mr.  SiLER  later  Introduced  the  blU  In  the 
House  and  Senator  Cooper,  In  the  Senate — 
identical  measures.  Through  the  years  we 
have  had  bills,  beginning  in  1953,  dealing 
with  this  question.  Now  there  Is  a  more 
liberal  attitude  on  these  matters,  and  we 
feel  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  this  action  to 
be  taken.  This  survey  has  to  be  made  and 
all  the  elements  have  to  be  considered  and 
then  the  reconunendatlon  has  to  be  made. 
I  hope  that  It  may  be  favorable.  Then  after 
that,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  shovild  have 
been  oomp>let'ed  by  the  time  this  sxirvey  is 
made,  If  it  is  made;  and  the  Natchez  Trace 
Parkway  viU  be  practically  completed;  and 
then  there  might  be  available  funds  for  this 
proposal,  If  Congress  so  determines.  Then 
Congress  v^ll  determine  the  whole  question 
on  Its  me-lts.  I  think  this  survey  should 
be  made  for  this  purpose,  and  I  think  It  Is 
logical  that  these  national  parkways  should 
be  provide^!.  Thereby  travel  to  the  national 
parks  will  be  greatly  increased,  with  result- 
ing benefit  to  all. 

When  I  was  in  Congress,  the  Lincoln 
birthplace  farm  bad  been  taken  over  In 
1916  by  the  Federal  Government  when  Mr. 
WUson  was  President,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Government  would  maintain  and 
Improve  It.  The  Oovernment  never  spent  a 
dollar  on  It  for  improvements. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Association  conveyed 
this  property,  110  acres,  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  deed.  The  National  Government 
accepted  by  an  enabling  act.  It  was  not 
broad  enough  to  provide  for  Improvements 
and  maintenance.  The  result  was  that  In 
the  10  yeai-8  that  followed,  the  Lincoln  farm 
grew  up  In  bushes  and  briars.  All  the  un- 
derground region,  which  Is  cavernous,  was 
choked  and  overflowing.  It  was  a  national 
scandal.  There  wats  a  memorial  built  by  the 
schoolchildren,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which  houses  the 
traditional  cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  bom, 
on  the  well-known  spot  above  the  Lincoln 
spring.  I  Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  redeem  that 
long  period  of  neglect,  and  obtained  Its 
enactment. 

I  wrote  into  that^blll  the  provision  that 
henceforth  the  authority  Is  for  Congress  to 
make  all  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
can,  maintenance,  and  Improvement  of  this 
national  shrine.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
$100,000  to  build  the  roads,  comfort  stations, 
pavilion,  and  the  simple  accessories  that 
were  needed,  and  the  roads  from  the  high- 
way (U.S.  31-E).  There  was  no  paved  road 
into  the  farm  from  the  public  highway. 
People  mired  up  there  constantly.  In  the 
mud.  In  the  plaza,  where  the  flag  Is  dis- 
played, there  was  muck,  10  Inches  deep;  but 
it  Is  all  paved  now,  with  all  needed  struc- 
tures, native  stone  walkways,  cleared  sur- 
face, and  undergrounds  reamed  out:  all  done 
under  the  Indicated  $100,000  appropriation, 
and  converted  Into  a  place  of  beauty.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  War  E>epartment. 
by  the  Quartermaster  General's  organiza- 
tion. The  farm  is  open  to  the  public,  free; 
and  with  paved  parking  facilities  and  all 
other  accommodations  provided,  hosts  of 
people  visit  the  farm  throughout  the  year. 
The  whole  Is  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  birthplace  farm  Is  lo- 
cated on  the  proposed  parkway,  as  shown  by 
the  map  I  am  submitting.  Proponents 
earnestly  hope  thaiU— If  and  when  authoriza- 


tion is  given  for  the  survey — the  national 
park  at  Cumberland  Gap — so  greatly  his- 
toric— Cumberland  Falls  and  Cumberland 
Lake,  and  other  beauty  and  historic  sites, 
with  State  parks  en  route,  wUI  be  on  the 
parkway  route  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  The  true  mission  of  a 
national  parkway  is  to  connect  national 
parks  and  monuments,  with  reasonable  ac- 
commodation as  to  scenic  and  historic  areas 
and  sites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  figures  which 
I  would  like  to  submit,  contained  in  a  let- 
ter to  me — with  the  same  to  Senator 
Cooper — dealing  with  existing  national  park- 
ways, written  by  the  National  Park  Direc- 
tor's office. 

Senator  Bible.  The  letter  to  which  you 
refer  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  Mr. 
Thatcher. 

I  think  you  have  made  a  fine  showing  on 
this.  I  think  we  have  a  very  full  record 
on  it. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  is  a  most  wonderful 
thing;  and  we  say,  gentlemen,  eventually  it 
is  bound  to  come,  and  why  not  now?  It 
takes  some  time  to  make  a  survey,  and  then 
to  construct  a  national  parkway. 

Senator  Bible.  Surely. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  We  can  trust  the  National 
Park  Service  to  do  that  fairly  and  equi- 
tably— the  survey.  They  have  to  consider  the 
question  of  donations  of  land,  the  question 
of  purchase  of  lands.  All  these  things  enter 
Into  the  plctiire  for  consideration.  When 
the  survey  Is  made.  If  It  Is  favorable,  then 
Congress  can  pass  on  conditions  that  should 
be  Imposed.  As  regards  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park,  I  participated  In  the  cam- 
paigns to  raise  the  funds  required  to  buy  the 
needed  lands  and  cave  systems.  I  went  be- 
fore the  Joint  session  of  the  Kentucky  Legls- 
laturcUafter  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  bill  was  enacted,  and  I  spoke  In  behalf 
of  a  proposal  for  State  funds  for  the  Indi- 
cated purpose.  Senator  Logan,  who  was  then 
attorney  general,  also  spoke  in  support  of  the 
proposal.  He  was  from  the  Green  River 
region,  as  I  was  originally.  ThereupK>n  the 
legislature  voted  $1.75  million  for  the  proj- 
ect. We  raised,  also,  a  million  dollars  by 
private  donations.  With  the  $2.75  mUllon, 
thus  raised,  we  bought  the  lands  and  cave 
units  required,  and  they  were  donated  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  national  park  purposes. 
I  wrote  and  obtained  the  enactment  of  the 
enabling  act  of  Congress.  I  also  v(rrote  the 
act  whereby  the  Kentucky  Leglslatrure  ceded 
the  State's  police  power  over  the  areas  In- 
volved, and  did  other  things  of  that  sort. 
So,  I  have  been  all  through  this  from  the 
beginning.  This  Is  my  sole  Interest,  because 
I  am  concerned  about  the  adequate  develop- 
ment of  the  national  park  projects  of  the 
Nation;  and  I  am  also  deeply  Interested  In 
tying  together  the  national  parks  of  the  Na- 
tion with  an  adequate  system — as  an  ulti- 
mate goal — with  adequate  connecting  park- 
wa3rs  as  means  for  transportation  so  that 
they  may  be  truly  enjoyed  In  safety  and 
comfort,  aijd  In  pleasure.  That  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Park  System. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Thatcher.  You  have  made  a  very  effective 
witness.  I  know  of  your  continuing  Inter- 
est in  this  parkway  problem,  and  your  earlier 
Interest  when  3rou  were  In  the  Congress  on 
the  problem  of  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  highways.  Your  testimony  will  be  very 
helpful.  We  will  see  if  we  can't  move  this 
forward. 

Mr.  THATCHER.  May  I  file  some  things  in 
corroboration  of  what  I  say? 

Senator  Bible.  Yes,  the  record  will  be  kept 
open  for  anything  you  may  wish  to  add  or 
amend. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  have  tried  to  cover  it  in  a 
general  sort  of  way.  I  am  filing,  also,  ex- 
hlblU  M.  H.  T.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  which 
are  self-explanatory. 


Senator  Bible.  I  think  you  covered  it  very 
well.  I  am  going  to  call  one  witness  from 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  you  might 
like  to  hear  him.  We  tuun^Tn^  that  all  of  the 
departments  are  friendly  to  this  idea  because 
they  have  all  acquiesced  in  it.  A}I  of  the 
reports  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  The  bUl  before  you  now 
(S.  2474)  requires  one  amendment,  and  that 
is  the  one  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  that  is  acceptable  to  pro- 
ix>nerits  of  the  blU  if  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
Interior  Department,  and  I  suppose  it  is 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the 
situation  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  different  controls  of  public  lands  which 
may  be  Involved. 

Senatcn*  Biblx.  It  is  certainly  good  to  see 
you.  Congressman  Thatcher. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Thank  you.  Senator  Bible. 

Senator  Bible.  It  Is  certainly  good  to  see 
you.  I  think  It  Is  a  fine  thing  when  one 
who  spent  as  many  fine  years  In  Congress 
keeps  up  his  Interest  In  governmental  affairs 
after  you  have  retired.  This  Is  what  keep* 
you  young. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  That  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  kept  me  in  Washington;  national  parks 
and  Panama  Canal  and  isthmian  matters. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Bible.  It  is  nice  to  have  you  here 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  have  drawn  a  map  which 
I  will  file  and  my  map  Is  approximately  the 
same  as  this  map  as  to  route  A,  which  is 
the  route  by  Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park.  A  shorter  route  starts  near 
Gatllnburg.  The  other  one — which  propo- 
nents hope  to  see  approved — starts  at  Cosby 
on  the  Foothills  National  Parkway  which  Is 
61  miles  long  and  the  construction  of  which 
has  Just  begun,  as  I  understand.  It  extends 
along  the  foothills,  about  51  miles,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  miles  constructed.  They  are 
working  on  that.  Our  preferred  route  ties 
In  with  the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  then 
makes  the  extension.  In  that  same  connec- 
tion, if  I  may  add,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
was  an  industrial  recovery  enterprise,  you 
might  say.  It  was  with  that  idea  in  mind. 
So  was  Natchez  Trace  Parkway. 

There  are  in  Tennessee  and  eastern  Ken- 
tucky distressed  areas  caused  by  the  coal 
situation  there.  That  would  only  be  an  in- 
cidental consideration,  but  it  is  important; 
and  contains  an  element  considered  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  enterprises. 

Kentucky  Is  an  outstanding  national  park 
State,  and  has  a  most  important  system  of 
State  parks;  and  it  pays  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment very  heavy  excise  taxes  on  llqucav  and 
tobacco.  These  are  supporting  considera- 
tions for  the  present  proposal. 

Senator  Bible.  But  It  would  be  something 
to  consider. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  It  will  be  in  line  with  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  purposes. 
It  goes  through  regions  that  really  could 
be  helped  In  this  construction — if  It  ts  ul- 
timately made. 

Senator  Bible.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
have  no  further  questions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DEAN  A.  L. 
STONE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  17 
years  after  the  death  of  Dean  A.  L.  Stone, 
beloved  head  of  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Journalism,  Journalism 
school  graduates  everywhere,  who  were 
fortimate  to  have  known  the  dean,  still 
recall  with  love  and  affection  his  wise 
and  generous  counsel. 

For  most,  the  memory  of  Dean  Stone 
means  classes  in  the  well-known 
"Shack,"  built  during  World  War  I  days, 
with  the  wind  and  snow  from  Hell  Gate 
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Canyon  seeking  out  the  cracks  and  chill- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  of  the  embryo 
journalists.  For  others,  it  brings  a 
memoir  ot  the  dean  In  his  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  shining  new  jovimalism 
school  some  20  years  later.  For  still  oth- 
ers, it  brings  a  memory  of  a  very  kind,  a 
very  understandable,  lovable,  and  inspir- 
ing gentleman  of  the  old  school,  complete 
with  flowing  black  tie,  who  gave  unceas- 
ingly of  himself.  "When  he  died  in  1945. 
he  left  behind  an  Inspiration  and  a  mem- 
ory which  will  live  on  for  all  Montana 
journalism  school  students,  past  and 
present. 

It  is  apix-opriate  that  a  1919  graduate 
of  this  same  journalism  school,  Clarence 
K.  Strelt,  Rhodes  scholar,  distinguished 
author  and  four  times  nominated  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  shoiild  deliver  this 
year's  seventh  annual  tribute  to  the  dean 
with  his  address,  "The  Press.  Atlantic 
Union,  and  World  Peace."  I  commend 
his  tribute  to  my  colleagues,  to  all  the 
dean's  students  wherever  they  may  be 
and  to  everyone  concerned  with  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  tribute  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obligation.  Uie  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

DxAW    A.    X>.    9TOMX    Aqdrzss:     Thz    Press, 

Atlantic  TTiwon.   aj*d  WoauD  Pxacz 

<By  ClMitaot  K.  Strelt) 
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gvgi  yonc.  It  seems.  faTors  tre«<l!om  of  the 
press — yet  ereryone  wants  to  control  the 
press.    Eren  the  editors  and  reporters  do. 

As  an  old  reporter  and  foreign  oorresiKmd- 
ent  I  want  to  testUy  that  not  only  sound 
Instinct  but  hard  expertenoe  has  prompted 
newspapermen  to  Insist  on  free  and  equal 
dissemination  of  news  throughout  the  world 
as  an  essential  to  peace. 

Of  course,  as  every  reporter  and  editor 
knows,  when  you  print  the  facte  freely  you 
very  frequently  make  someone  fighting  mad; 
jrou  can  get  anything  but  peace  by  printing 
the  news  freely.  I  have  gotten  into  trouble 
more  than  once  that  way  myself — ranging 
from  the  time  the  Rumanian  Oovemment 
expelled  me  In  1927  because  of  my  dispatches 
to  the  New  York  Times,  all  the  way  bcick  to 
the  time  when,  as  editor  of  the  Mlsjoula 
County  High  School  paper,  the  Konah,  I 
printed  an  editorial  denouncing  the  sopho- 
more class  for  harlng  gone  on  a  sleigh  ride 
the  night  when  I  thought  they  should  have 
been  out  rooting  for  the  basketball  team. 

The  widespread  desire  to  get  opinion  and 
news  freely  printed  Is  pretty  much  like  the 
widespread  desire  for  an  International  police. 
Everyone  wants  to  get  the  otbet  fellow 
policed,  and  ereryone  wants  to  read  all  the 
lowdown  about  hUn,  too — but  a  good  many 
lose  their  enthustasra  when  It  comes  to  be- 
ing policed  themselves,  or  having  the  low- 
down  printed  about  themselves,  or  opinions 
contrary  to  their  own. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  convinced  that  free  news 
Is  essential  to  peace.  Indeed,  I  would  go  fur- 
ther; I  would  say  unhesitatingly  that  I  value 
freedom  of  the  press  even  more  than  peace, 
and  3rou  know  how  highly  I  value  peace. 

One  of  my  major  purposes  In  writing 
"Union  Now'"  was  to  advance  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  I  would  sacrifice  peace  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  press — and  free,  above 
all.  from  government  control.  I  know  of  no 
surer  guarantee  of  peace  than  to  have  the 
press  free  In  every  civilized  country.  But  I 
also  know,  as  does  every  experienced  news- 
paperman, that  we  are  very  far  from  that  go€d 
now. 


First,  let  us  face  the  fact  that  in  moat 
countries  the  press  Is  not  and  never  has  been 
long  free  from  government  control,  direct 
or  indirect.  This  ocmtrol  results  prlmarUy 
frotn  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  praM 
to  thoae  In  power.  As  a  rule,  the  more  a 
country  la  exposed  to  dangw,  the  more  Im- 
portant the  press  becomes  to  the  govemment 
and  the  more  liable  the  government  Is  to 
control  the  press.  Thus,  during  the  past  war. 
the  press  lost  some  of  Its  freedom  even  In  the 
most  democratic  countries,  and  more  In 
England,  which  was  closer  to  the  enemy,  than 
In  America  which  was  farther  away. 

Secondly,  there  are  certain  countries  which 
not  only  have  never  enjoyed  a  press  free 
from  government  control  but  whose  ruling 
phUosop^  Insists  on  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  all  the  communlcatiou 
media. 

THX  LZSSON  IN  1944 

What  to  do  when  you  face — aa  we  do  now 
In  Riissla — a  formidable  power  that  Is  a  one- 
nompenj.  one-newspaper  natkui.  and  Is  <le- 
ttfMlaMI  to  "bury"  ua.  and  confident  our 
grandchUdren  will  be  CommunlsU?  Varloxis 
Ideas  have  been  proposed.  One  of  the  first 
to  come  to  navight  was  a  proposal  In  1944  by 
the  heads  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press — then  respecUvely  Kent  Cooper 
and  Htjgh  BalUle — that  the  United  States 
seek  to  get  all  other  nations  to  sign  a  "Tree 
news  treaty"  with  ua.  pledging  free  and  equal 
dissemination  of  the  news  as  a  prerequisite  of 
peace.  1  opposed  it  at  the  time  on  the 
ground  that  even  if  signed  It  would  prove  to 
be  "a  dangerous  delusion."  Since  this  delu- 
sion has  persisted.  althOTigh  It  has  taken 
various  other  forms,  let  me  quote  from  a  talk 
I  gave  on  the  subject  on  September  29,  1944: 

"Suppose  that  the  free  news  pledge  Is 
signed  by  all  the  nations,  even  the  govern- 
ments that  allow  no  freedom  of  the  press  at 
home  and  that  uphold  the  principle  that  the 
government  should  own  and  control  all  the 
press.  What  Is  the  result?  Will  those  gov- 
ernments really  give  foreign  correspondents, 
our  correspondents,  a  freedom  that  they  re- 
fuse to  allow  their  own  people?  Will  they  al- 
low their  people  to  talk  as  freely  and  safely 
to  our  correspondents  as  we  allow  awr  people 
to  talk  to  their  correspondents?  If  not — if 
the  correspondent  cannot  get  news  freely,  or 
report  It  without  endangering  the  life  and 
liberty  of  his  news  source  and  meeting  him- 
self all  sorts  of  artificial  dlCBcultles  designed 
to  make  his  further  work  impossible  and 
cause  his  paper  to  recall  him — if  that  is  the 
real  situation,  then  Where  Is  the  reciprocity 
in  the  agreement,  and  what  is  Its  value? 
"The  heart  of  the  matter 

"Here  is  the  heart  of  the  matter:  There 
Is  almply  no  way  In  which  the  press  can 
freely  tell  the  American  people  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  our  country,  and  what 
our  Government  Is  doing  or  planning,  with- 
out all  the  rest  of  the  world  knowing  every- 
thing that  we  know,  niere  Is  simply  no 
way  for  the  British  press,  or  the  French 
press,  to  tell  the  British  and  the  French 
people  the  true  situation  In  those  countries, 
and  what  their  Governments  are  doing  or 
planning,  without  every  potential  enemy 
knowing  as  much  as  they  or  we  know. 

"That  Is  why  a  free  press  aiui  free  news 
can  be  a  most  effective  engine  for  peace. 
The  freer  the  press  is  In  any  country,  the 
less  possible  it  Is  for  that  country  or  its 
government  to  launch  or  to  prepare  to  launch 
war  against  any  other  country,  least  of  all 
the  only  kind  of  aggressive  war  that  needs 
to  be  feared  In  these  modern  times — surprise 
attack. 

"But  the  other  side  of  the  medal  Is  this: 
This  situation  dangerously  exposes  the  free 
press  countries  to  aggression  by  other  gov- 
ernments whose  control  of  the  press  allows 
them  to  conceal  what  they  are  really  plan- 
ning, allows  them  to  prepare  a  surprise  at- 
tftck  as  ttie  Nazis  did,  and  the  Japanese  did. 


"A  rtasontible  gueta 
"1  do  not  know  from  what  country  ag- 
gression may  next  bring  war  upon  the  world, 
but  I  am  wUllng  to  wager  that  ttie  aggressor 
government  will  be  a  government  that  con- 
trols the  press  of  ita  country  even  in  peace- 
time. 

"Even  in  the  beat  oonditions  the  danger 
remains.  We  have  fought  on  the  same  aMe 
with  countrlee  whose  govemnaent  controls 
the  press,  where  we  have  all  the  ties  erf  al- 
liances and  conradsiktp  in  war  to  help  us 
work  out  our  relattons  with  them  peacefully, 
where  we  have  the  greatest  hope  that  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  press  may  gradually 
give  way  to  freedom  of  the  press.  Xveo 
there,  I  would  warn  you  as  earaestly  as  I 
can  that  we  are  dangeroiisly  «U«oo«raglng 
freedom  of  the  press  In  those  countrtes,  and 
dangerously  encouraging  every  aggressive 
ataatent  In  them,  to  gain  control  of  tboas 
ooomtrles,  when  we  leave  the  free  press 
democracies  divided  Into  sovereign  nations. 
when  we  fall  to  unite  their  power  behind 
their  tree  press  as  only  a  conunon  federal 
union  government  can  unite  It. 

•Xet  me  remind  you  that  In  World  War 
I,  Italy  and  Japan  were  our  alttes,  as  Sovist 
Rossia  Is  In  this  war.  I  would  say  tiukt 
tbs  iltiislfTB  among  the  Anterlcans.  British. 
tjn^  Pkendi  eontrlbuted  decisively  to  deliver 
Italy  to  the  raeclsts — I  was  Rome  corre- 
spondent of  Philadelphia's  Public  ledger 
when  MussoUnl  entered  that  city.  1  also  saw 
bow  the  divisions  among  Um  three  great  de- 
mocracies helped  decide  In  favor  of  the  mlU- 
tatlsts  In  Japan  the  struggle  between  them 
and  the  Japanese  newspapermsa  I  uaed  to 
know  In  the  twenties  who  were  strxigRllng 
for  freedom  of  the  press  In  Tokyo.  I  would 
Mid  that  these  same  divisions  contributed 
dedalvety.  too.  to  deliver  the  free  press  of 
the  Weimar  RepubUo  In  Germany  to  the 
NajBla. 

"U  we  are  to  avoid  once  again  not  only 
losing  the  peace  but  seeing  even  our  Allies 
In  one  war  become  our  enemies  In  the  next 
war.  If,  for  example,  we  are  to  encourage — 
as  I  certainly  would — everyone  In  Soviet 
RttMla  who  would  free  the  press  and  live 
with  ua  In  peace,  we  had  better  cease  to 
Identify  the  freedom  of  the  press  with  deci- 
sion, and  weakness  and  anarchy.  We  had 
better  Identify  It  with  ths  power  that  comes 
from  free  union. 

"How  does  division  of  the  free  press  democ- 
racies Into  sovereign  nations  encourage  mili- 
tarism abroad?  Take  the  case  of  Japan. 
After  World  War  I  we  sought  peace  by  a 
naval  disarmament  treaty  baaed  on  the 
theory  that  we  could  gain  peace  by  dividing 
equally  the  naval  power  of  the  Americans 
and  British,  and  giving  the  Japanese  a  lower 
quota,  and  the  French  and  Italians  a  still 
lower  one.  Those  were  the  days  of  peace 
by  the  5-6-3  ratio  In  naval  power — five  for 
us.  five  for  Britain,  and  three  for  Japan. 
The  result  was  that  the  militarists  In  Japan 
could  hope  (a)  to  build  up  secretly  to  greater 
naval  power  than  either  America  or  Britain. 
and  (b)  to  keep  the  two  divided  and  tackle 
them  separately,  or  to  tackle  one  when  the 
other  was  engaged  In  war  In  Europe.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  happened. 

"Had  we  soxight  peace  in  1920  by  uniting 
the  naval  power  of  the  democracies,  had  the 
ratio  been  not  6  to  3  but  10  to  3.  «  12  to  3 — 
as  It  would  have  been  by  combining  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France  in  a  federal  union  of  the  free — there 
could  have  been  no  such  hope  to  encourage 
militarism  In  Japan. 

"Look  at  the  matter  frotn  another  angle. 
Change  the  date  from  1920  to  1050  and 
change  the  Big  Three  from  America.  Britain, 
and  Japan  to  America,  Britain,  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Picture  them  engaged  In  the  poker 
game  of  diplomacy.  Picttire  a  poker  game 
la  which  Uncle  Sam  and  Joim  Bull  have  all 
tlielr  cards  on  the  table. 
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"Why?  Becaufli  they  have  a  free  press, 
free  speech,  free  elections,  congressional  or 
parliamentary  check  on  the  Executive.  Be- 
cause their  people  are  acctistomed  to  know- 
ing— and  want  to  continue  knowing — how 
the  Government  spends  their  taxes,  and  how 
It  is  planning  to  keep  them  out  of  war.  We, 
the  American  people,  cannot  know  this 
without  the  British  Government  and  the 
Russian  Government,  and  everyone  else, 
knowing  as  much  about  our  cards  as  we  do. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  British  people.  But 
It  is  also  true  that  neither  we,  nor  the 
British,  nor  anyone  else,  can  have  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Riisslan  Government's 
game  than  the  Russian  people  have. 

"And  so  an  attempt  to  secure  ova  free 
press  and  other  freedoms  peacefully  through 
a  Big  Three  setup  is  like  a  poker  game  in 
which  the  cards  of  Uncle  Sam  and  of  John 
Bull  are  visible  on  the  table,  with  the  search- 
light of  the  press  playing  on  them — and  even 
up  their  sleeves  and  under  the  table  to  see 
that  nothing  phony  is  going  on,  and  trying, 
with  no  real  success,  to  reach  that  end  of 
the  table  where  the  master  of  the  Soviet 
press  sits  with  his  cards  hidden  In  his  hand." 

THE    CRALLBNGE    AND    ANSWER 

Such  was  the  picture  of  1950  that  I  painted 
In  the  1944  speech  I  have  been  quoting  with- 
out change — except  for  some  obvious  inter- 
jections— and  you  remember  what  happened 
In  1950:  the  surprise  attack  on  Korea. 

We  have  sought  to  save  our  great  stake  in 
this  deadly  poker  game  by  trying  to  get  the 
master  of  the  Kremlin  to  play  with  his  cards, 
too,  on  the  table.  When  we  failed  to  get 
«  him  to  pledge  free  dissemination  of  news,  we 
tried  other  similar  but  weaker  moves — such 
as  the  "open  skies"  proposal  that  once  made 
such  hopeful  headUnes  though  It  offered  us 
nothing  more  in  Information  than  a  swift 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  surface  of  vast  Russia. 
We  have  acclaimed  as  great  successes  getting 
a  Nixon  talk  or  a  Kennedy  speech  heard  or 
printed  in  Russla—ln  a  lopsided  exchange 
for  all  the  space  our  press  gave  the  master 
of  the  Kremlin  In  exclusive  Interviews  that 
so  many  correspondents  have  prided  them- 
selves on — plus  the  inevitable  blaze  of  pub- 
licity our  press  Invariably  gives  Mr.  K.  on 
his  trips  here. 

We  have  tried  all  sorts  of  Ideas  and  tricks 
aimed  at  getting  the  master  of  the  Kremlin 
to  unveil  at  leas:t  a  part  of  his  hand — 
methods  as  superficial  as  trying  to  cure 
smallpox  by  putting  salve  on  the  pocks. 
They  soothed  momentarily,  they  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  real  cure,  and,  what- 
ever the  progress  they  seemed  to  make  at 
the  time,  they  left  us  always  In  worse 
danger.  How  to  meet  such  a  challenge? 
Let  me  give  the  answer  I  gave  in  1944: 

"I  know  of  only  one  way  to  play  safely 
a  game  where  you  have  to  spread  your  cards 
on  the  table  and  the  other  man  doesn't.  It 
is  to  have  so  strong  a  hand  that  nothing 
can  possibly  defeat  It.  To  put  such  strength 
behind  our  free  principles  Is  a  matter  <rf 
life  and  death  to  them,  and  to  us  and  our 
children.  How  can  we  do  this?  By  ceasing 
to  leave  the  cards  of  the  democracies  divided 
among  a  dozen  sovereign  nation  players,  by 
ceasing  to  play  their  aces  against  each  other, 
by  putting  their  cards  together  In  one^band 
played  by  a  Federal  union  of  their  sovereign 
citizens."  / 

A  free  Atlantic  community  ^ 
I  pointed  out  then  that  by  uniting  our 
power  \mder  a  common  Federal  AUantlc 
government  merely  for  such  common  pur- 
poses as  the  defense  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  free  Atlantic  community  would  have 
an  unbeatable  hand — all  four  aces,  and  the 
Joker.  And  at  the  end  of  the  war,  with 
much  of  Russia  destroyed,  and  the  United 
States  holding  aa  atomic  monopoly,  an 
Atlantic  union  would  have  held  the  ace  of 
olubs    (military  power),   the  ace  of  qxMies 


(Industrial  power) ,  the  ace  of  diamonds  (raw 
material  power),  the  ace  of  hearts  (moral 
and  prestige  power)  and  the  Joker — the 
p>ower  to  expand  all  these  powers  by  ad- 
mitting other  democracies  to  the  union. 

Clearly,  the  free  Atlantic  community  does 
not  have  as  great  relative  power  now  as  it 
had  when  the  war  ended.  Why?  Because, 
Instead  of  federating  the  free,  we  tried  first 
to  gain  peace  and  freedom  by  the  curious 
idea — once  more  popular  than  It  is  now — 
that  the  way  to  establish  law  and  order  was 
to  unite  the  bad  men  with  the  vigilantes 
and  their  children,  all  on  an  equal  basis,  in 
a  Virginia  City  that  girdled  the  globe,  called 
the  United  Nations.  Henry  Plununer  would 
have  relished  this  extension  of  his  famo\is 
Montana  system  for  getting  the  law-abiding 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  lawless.  A 
little  following  of  the  old  trails,  which  Dean 
Stone,  the  man  we  are  honoring  tonight, 
loved  to  write  about,  sufficed  to  keep  some 
of  us  from  being  surprised  when  the  United 
Nations  proved  Ineffective,  and  the  United 
States  had  to  supplement  it  with  a  separate 
vigilante  organization  of  the  North  Atlantic 
democracies,  known  as  NATO.  But  this  was 
merely  uniting  them  in  a  military  alliance — 
and  alliances,  as  General  Elsenhower  pointed 
out  in  his  first  report  to  NATO  In  1952, 
"throughout  history  have  been  weak  and 
notoriously  inefficient." 

The  resulting  weakness  has  not  yet  led  us 
to  try  to  gain  by  our  own  free  Federal  prin- 
ciples the  unbeatable  hand  we  need  in  order 
to  win  with  cards  democratically  face  up. 
Instead  this  weakness  has  led  us  to  try  to 
win  by  trusting  to  the  dictator's  system 
rather  than  our  own — and  turning  down  our 
cards  too. 

Some  of  our  mistakes 

Though  we  have  been  doing  this  only 
little  by  little,  we  are  doing  It  more  and 
more.  To  defend  our  free  rights  from  Com- 
munist Invasion  we  have  let  ovu-  own  Govern- 
ment increasingly  Invade  those  rights  Itself. 
We  have  already  gone  so  far  in  adding  to  the 
power  of  the  military  and  the  Indxistrial 
brass  which  go  hand-in-hand  In  modem 
times  that  even  General  Eisenhower's  fare- 
well advice  when  leaving  the  White  House 
stressed  the  grave  danger  to  democracy  that 
is  inherent  In  this.'  We  have  also  drifted 
Increasingly  toward  relying  for  salvation  on 
such  things  as  secrecy  and  spying  which 
are  as  fatal  to  freedom  as  they  are  essential 
to  dictatorship  and  characteristic  of  tyranny. 
Let  us  at  least  cease  fooling  ourselves,  and 
recognize  that  in  adopting  these  practices 
we  are  copying  dictators — not  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

True,  one  must  sometimes  fight  fire  with 
fire,  but  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
learn — with  the  U-2  and  Cuba,  for  example — 
that  we  can  burn  ourselves  that  way  more 
than  we  do  the  enemy.  How  badly  must  we 
bum  ourselves  before  we  fight  fire  with  less 
dangerous   and   despotic   means? 

True,  in  the  past  It  has  proved  safe  for 
our  democracy  to  sacrifice  freedom  of  the 
press  and  other  freedoms  and  submit  to  such 
things  as  censorship  in  time  of  war.  But 
in  the  past  we  have  done  this  for  never 
more  than  4  years  and  our  present  gradual 
enthronement  of  these  methods  of  despot- 
ism and  militarism  has  now  already  gone 
on  for  17  years — ever  since  1946.    Worse  still, 


>On  Jan.  17,  1©61,  President  Bsen- 
hower  warned :  "In  the  coimclls  of  our  Gov- 
ernment we  must  guard  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  unwarranted  Influence  •  •  •  by  the 
military-industrial  complex  •  •  •  We  must 
never  let  the  weight  of  this  combination 
endanger  our  liberties."  And  he  warned 
against  another  enemy  that  is  growing  like 
a  mushroom  In  the  dark:  "We  must  also  be 
alert  to  •  •  •  the  danger  that  public  policy 
could  Itself  become  the  captive  of  a  sclentlflc- 
teclmologlcal  elite." 


though  we  have  changed  administrations 
three  times  In  these  17  years,  spokesmen  of 
the  present  one  tell  us  even  more  Insistently 
than  did  their  predecessors  that  we  must 
reconcile  ourselves  to  "enduring  the  present 
tensions  for  many  years  to  come."  Ten 
years  ago  they  spoke  of  "perhaps  30  years  of 
tension  to  come."  Now  they  warn  us  of 
endless  years,  with  no  perhaps  about  it. 

Termites  of  tyranny 

How  long  can  the  structure  of  our  freedom 
stand  up  while  it  is  being  eaten  away  from 
within,  year  after  year,  by  these  termites  of 
tyranny — by  a  spy  system  that  is  already 
vast,  and  has  billions  to  spend  without  any 
real  accounting  to  us;  by  mushrooming  gov- 
ernmental secrecy,  already  covering  con- 
veniently no  small  amount  of  corruption, 
inefficiency  and  blundering;  and  by  con- 
centrated power  in  a  few  men — money  power, 
military  power,  punishlng-wlthout-due- 
process  power,  pushbutton  power — already 
far  greater  than  such  concentrated  power 
was  in  World  War  II? 

Twenty-one  years  of  this  already— If  we 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  1941.  Americans 
are  now  being  drafted  into  the  Armed  Forces 
who  never  lived  under  any  other  regime  than 
this.  With  30  more  years  of  this  situation, 
two  generations  of  Americans,  parents  and 
children,  will  have  grown  from  Infancy  to 
manhood  in  an  ever  more  rottening  structure 
of  freedom — which  continues  to  appear  from 
the  outside  deceptively  solid.  How  long  can 
we  let  tyranny's  termites  feed  on  oiu-  free- 
dom, and  hope  to  have  any  of  it  left  for  o\u: 
grandchildren?  Is  it  s\irprislng  that  Mr.  K.. 
as  he  watches  us  practicing  his  political 
principles  Instead  of  our  own,  confidently 
predicts  that  our  grandchildren  will  be 
the  subjects  of  history's  worst  type  of 
dictatorship. 

Tou  may  think  I  am  too  alarmist.  That 
is  what  people  thought  in  1944  when  I 
warned  of  that  postwar  p>oker  game  with  oiu- 
Soviet  ally. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  httle  Incident  that  Indi- 
cates how  far  the  termites  have  already  gone. 
I  was  talking  only  last  month  to  a  former 
Cabinet  member — one  of  the  men  who  was 
closest  to  his  President.  I  was  telling  him 
of  the  talk  I  had  had  that  day  with  a  man 
who  has  held  very  high  office  under  more 
than  one  President,  and  who  had  given  me 
some  very  disquieting  Information  about  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  K.  risking  atomic  war. 
The  former  Cabinet  officer  was  as  impressed 
as  I  had  been;  he  said:  "I  must  phone  him 
about  this."  Then  he  added,  as  if  thinking 
out  loud:  "No,  I'd  better  not  talk  to  him  on 
the  phone  on  such  a  subject.  I'll  arrange  to 
see  him."  Clearly  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
trust  our  once  trustworthy  telephone  In  a 
discussion  of  even  this  subject,  which  was 
not  tagged  "secret"  or  "classified."  And  al- 
ready he  took  this  telephone  tapping  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  be  accepted  without 
complaint. 

Where  will  we  be  after  this  termite  of 
tyranny  has  gone  on  gnawing  away  for  even 
10  years  more. 

The  contrast  between  the  policy  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  right 
after  the  war  and  now  is  another  significant 
indication  of  how  the  security  for  freedom 
of  the  press  has  meanwhile  declined. 
Around  1946  I  recall  attending  a  dinner  of 
the  ASNE  where  the  guests  of  honor  were 
Russian  editors  whose  trip  through  the 
United  States  the  society,  as  I  recall,  had 
sponsored  In  the  hope  that  if  they  only  saw 
with  their  own  eyes  the  contrast  that  our 
freedom  offered  they  would  retiu-n  home 
converts  to  freedom.  (That  basic  idea  has 
died  hard — if  it  has  yet  died — for  I  recall 
attending  another  ASNE  dinner  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Just  after  Castro  came  to  jxjwer, 
when  Castro  was  the  guest  of  honor.)  But 
since  1946  the  situation  In  Washington  Itself 
has  so  deteriorated  that  In  recent  years  one 
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of  ttM  nuijar  flghts  of  the  ASNE  has  been  to 
pres«"ve  free  luXormatlon  In  Hie  United 
States  from  the  trend  to  classify  as  secret 
xofxn  and  more  Information  that  onoe  was 
public. 

With  such  termites  gnawing  away,  the 
wonder  to  me  Is  not  that  Senator  Goldwatkb 
shoiild  attack  the  administration  policy  as  a 
"no  win"  policy.  Tlie  wonder  la  that  his 
opponents  shou^  do  so  little  to  rouse  the 
public  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger  to  free- 
dom Inherent  In  any  policy  that  presupposes 
that  our  democratic  structure  can  withstand 
Indefinitely  the  termites  that  flourish  In 
such  prolonged  conditions  of  tension.  Only 
the  most  radical  extremists  will  grow  in  these 
conditions,  and  the  way  they  are  already 
growing  is  In  Itself  another  ominous  sign. 

The  only  safe  policy  for  freedom 
For  more  than  a  quarter  century  I  have 
contended  that  the  only  safe  policy  for  free- 
dom is  one  that  promises — and  can  reason- 
ably hop)e  to  deliver — decisive  victory  In  good 
time.  All  that  has  happened  In  that  quarter 
centiiry  makes  me  believe  this  only  the 
more  firmly  now.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  I  share  the  view  that  the  alternative 
to  the  no-wln  policy  Is  to  seek  to  win  by  war. 
That  Is  a  fearfully  dangerous  alternative, 
and  one  that  I  have  always  sought  to  avoid. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  when  we 
were  already  In  World  War  II.  my  aim.  before 
that  period  and  ever  since,  has  been  to  win 
for  freedom  without  another  world  war,  by 
the  only  means  that  permit  this — by  putting 
behind  freedom  In  good  time  the  proverbial 
power  that  lies  In  union;  In  other  words,  by 
federating  the  free  Atlantic  peoples. 

Although  Atlantlca  cannot  gain — alas — 
as  much  power  by  federation  today  as  It 
could  have  gained  by  union  In  1939,  or  In 
1949,  or  In  1959,  It  can  still  gain  by  union 
now  enough  power  to  turn  the  tide  decisive- 
ly, I  believe,  and  win  without  war.  I  give  my 
reasons  for  that  estimate  In  chapter  2  of  my 
cxirrent  book,  "Freedom's  Frontier — Atlantic 
Union  Now."  Tonight  I  have  time  to  say 
only:  Rate  freedom's  existing  power  as  you 
will:  by  federating  It  politically  and  eco- 
nomically we  would  certainly  make  It  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States  alone. 
Mr.  K.  could  no  longer  hope  to  surpass  It 
by  1970,  or  2000.  Moreover,  In  that  i>erlod 
federation  would  Immensely  stimulate  the 
growth  of  freedom's  power  In  every  Geld — 
not  only  In  per  capita  production  and  stand- 
ards of  living,  but  on  the  political,  military, 
scientific,  educational,  and  moral  sides. 
These  factors  are  so  interrelated  that,  when 
combined  the  federal-union  way,  their 
power  becomes  Immensely  greater  than  by 
any  other  combination  of  them.  Federation 
raises  their  power  as  a  straight  flush  does 
that  of  five  cards. 

Tou  may  think  that  instead  of  five  aces — 
as  In  1939  and  1949 — freedom  now  holds  only 
an  ace,  king,  queen.  Jack,  and  10.  If  those 
cards  are  combined  the  alliance  or  confed- 
eration way,  in  different  sovereign  suits,  you 
have  only  a  straight,  which  Is  not  too  hard  to 
beat  In  the  poker  game  the  world  Is  In. 

If,  however,  all  Ave  cards  belong  to  the 
same  suit,  this  one  change,  which  seems  so 
slight,  makes  the  hand  255  times  stronger — 
an  unbeatable  royal  flush.  Similarly,  when 
freedom's  power  is  no  longer  divided  among 
different  nations  but  united  in  one  Atlantic 
federal  union,  its  hand  becomes  unbeatable. 
The  power  of  Atlantica 
The  Atlantic  Community  has  not  yet  be- 
gun to  gain  the  strength  that  comes  from 
organic  union.  Here  is  ovir  vast  reservoir  of 
unused  power.  It  costs  us  nothing  to  har- 
ness this  power — except  the  loes  of  prejudices 
and  ideas  that  are  contrary  to  our  basic  free 
principles.  The  power  Atlantlca  would  gain 
is  not  only  the  cheapest,  but  the  kind  that 
would  most  Impress  Moscow,  and  Pelplng, 
for  three  reasons : 

First,  the  Communists  have  made  a  fetish 
of  unity.    They  have  carried  their  monolithic 


unity  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny.  They  bank 
on  this  extreme  unity,  wtiich  Is  Inherent  in 
oommunism,  and  on  the  extreme  disunity 
which  they  brtleve  is  Inherent  In  free  enter- 
prise and  Individual  liberty,  to  deliver  our 
grandchildren  to  their  system.  The  glasses 
that  we  Atlantlcans  wear  magnify  for  us 
even  microscopic  dangers  and  difficulties  to 
freedom  in  union — but  thoee  that  the  Oom- 
■lunlsts  wear  magnify  immensely  in  their 
eyes  the  proverbial  strength  and  other  ad- 
vantages that  Atlantic  union  would  bring  us. 
Secondly,  the  Communists  know  that  they 
cannot  possibly  begin  to  compete  with  us  In 
the  kind  of  power  that  union  brings.  For 
one  thing,  they  have  already  practically  ex- 
hausted this  resource,  which  we  Atlantlcans 
have  hardly  started  to  harness.  They  have 
carried  unity  to  such  extremes  that  the 
Kremlin  Is  now  trying  to  decentralize  indus- 
try to  scxne  degree  to  Increase  efficiency. 
And  they  know  that  whereas  the  assets  they 
had,  or  have,  are  relatively  little  developed, 
the  nations  of  Atlantlca  Include  the  most 
highly  developed  ones  on  earth;  they  have 
the  kind  of  assets  whose  power  can  be  most 
quickly  multiplied  by  the  Inherent  magic 
of  union. 

Atlantic  union  would  most  impress  the 
Conununlsts  because,  thirdly,  it  would  come 
with  the  force  of  surprise  as  woxild  nothing 
else  we  could  do.  One  reason  why  may 
sufHce.  The  creation  of  this  union  by  com- 
mon agreement  would  prove  that  a  basic 
Marxist  dogma  is  unfounded.  The  Conmiu- 
nists  believe  that  greed  for  profits  must  In- 
evitably drive  the  capitalist  countries  Into 
cutthroat  competition  and  conflict  for  mar- 
kets. This  has  all  too  often  been  true,  but 
the  Thirteen  SUtes.  by  their  great  experi- 
ment In  Federal  Union,  proved  that  free 
enterprise  states  can — by  applying  between 
them  their  basic  principles  Instead  of  sacri- 
ficing them — create  a  much  richer  Common 
Market.  From  It  everyone  benefits,  by  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  and  other  na- 
tionalistic rivalry,  and  by  the  continued  com- 
petition of  free  enterprise.  The  latter  re- 
quires that  the  competition  be  the  peaceful, 
healthy  <Mie  between  citizens  or  corporations. 
The  unhealthy,  war-producing  competition 
of  nations  results  from  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tional sovereignty — not  from  the  principles 
of  capitalism.  The  latter  are,  in  fact,  con- 
trary to  that  doctrine. 

By  taking  the  road  to  Atlantic  federation 
we  knock  out  this  keystone  of  Communist 
Ideology.  We  prove  that  "St."  Lenin  and 
"St."  Marx  were  completely  wrong  In  their 
teachings  on  this  essential  point.  We  can- 
not deliver  a  blow  that  is  more  bewildering 
and  devastating  to  the  Marxists,  inside  and 
outside  Russia,  than  this  is. 

In  these  and  other  ways  Atlantic  union  now 
would  not  merely  provide  the  unbeatable 
hand  that  freedom  must  have  to  win  while 
continuing  to  play  with  cards  face  up,  but 
would  set  in  motion  forces  that  would  end. 
I  believe — for  reasons  I  explain  in  chapters 
12  and  13  of  "PYeedoms  Frontier" — In  the 
eventual  breakdown  of  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorship from  within. 

The   encoura0ng   support 

Here  Is  a  way  to  meet  the  challenge  free- 
dom faces  that  would  save  freedom  by  ap- 
plying our  own  time-tested  free  Federal 
principles  to  create  the  United  States  of 
Atlantlca — not  by  hoping  merely  to  edge 
ahead  in  the  present  neck-and-neck  arms 
race  which  Is  bound  to  end  In  suicidal  war, 
nor  by  continuing  to  deliver  freedom  gradu- 
ally to  dictatorship,  from  within,  without  a 
struggle,  through  the  termites  of  tjrranny 
that  fatten  on  unending  years  of  tension. 

Here  Is  a  policy  that  has  long  enjoyed  very 
respectable  support — not  a  crackpot  to  the 
carload — and  has  gained  Increasingly  Im- 
pressive backing  In  rrcent  years. 

Let  me  cite  quickly  only  four  Items. 

1.  In  1960  both  Houses  of  Congress,  after 
12    years   of   consideration,   authorized    the 


creation  of  a  U.S.  Citlsens  Commission  on 
NATO    and   empowered    It   to    organise   «a 

Atlantic  Convention  of  clttnn  delegates  from 
the  NATO  nations  to  explore  stronger  At- 
lantic unification. 

2.  In  January  1062  this  Atlantic  Conven- 
tion met  for  10  days  In  Paris.  It  wac  com- 
posed of  00  distinguished  delegates  under 
the  chairmanship  of  former  Secretary  of 
State  Herter.  It  ended  Its  debates  with  a 
unanimous  declaration  that  "our  survival  as 
freemen,  and  the  possibility  of  progress  for 
all  men,  demand  the  creation  of  a  true  At- 
lantic Community  within  the  next  decade," 
and  an  urgent  reconunendatlon  "that  the 
NATO  government  promptly  establish  a  spe- 
cial government  commission  to  draw  up 
plans  within  2  years  for  the  creation  of  a 
true  Atlantic  Community,  suitably  organlEed 
to  meet  the  political,  military  and  economic 
challenges  of  this  era." 

3.  The  International  Movement  for  Atlan- 
tic Union,  whose  president  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  began  less  than  2  yeari  ago  to  organize 
a  small  Honorary  Council  and  a  aomawtoat 
larger  Advisory  Council  as  a  means  of  mobll- 
izmg  leaders  who  were  ready  to  stand  tip 
and  be  counted  for  outright  Atlantic  "fed- 
eration." Its  Honorary  Council  now  Includes 
Prince  Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Earl  of  Avon  (formerly  Prime  Minister 
Eden) ,  former  Secretary  of  State  Herter, 
former  Foreign  Ministers  Beyen  of  Holland, 
von  Brentano  of  Germany,  Martlno  of  Italy, 
Pearson  of  Canada;  former  Premiers  Schu- 
mann of  France  and  van  Zeeland  of  Belgium. 
The  latest  to  Join  Is  former  NATO  Secretary 
General  Spaak,  now  Belgian  Foreign  Min- 
ister— the  first  such  minister  In  office  to 
do  this. 

The  Advisory  Council  has  more  than  400 
members  fromMU  walks  of  life,  an  even  more 
distinguished  aVd  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Conununlty  than  was 
the  Atlantic  Convention.  We  have  not  yet 
published  this  list — but  I'll  give  you  a  quick 
taste:  Lord  Aldington,  vice  president  of  the 
British  ConservaUve  Party;  Warren  Ather- 
ton.  former  national  conunander  of  the 
American  Legion;  William  Bennett,  Premier 
of  British  Columbia:  Arthur  Burns,  chair- 
man of  the  Oovmcll  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
President  Easenhower,  and  Leon  Keyaerllng, 
its  chairman  under  President  Truman;  Gas- 
ton Eyskens,  former  Premier  of  Belgium; 
Adm.  Thomas  Kinkald;  Herschel  Newsom. 
master  of  the  National  Grange;  Paul  Rykens. 
retired  chairman  of  Unilever,  the  Nether- 
lands; Maurice  Schumann,  recently  named 
Minister  of  National  Planning  In  France; 
Gov.  John  Volpe  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  As  recently  as  February  9,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seelnc  the  first  presidential  as- 
pirant come  out  squarely  for  Federal  union 
of  the  free.  Ending  his  three  Godkln  lec- 
tures at  Harvard  on  "The  F^^ture  of  Federal- 
ism," Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  said:  "The 
Federal  idea,  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
applied  in  their  historic  act  of  creation  in 
the  18th  century,  can  be  applied  in  the  20th 
century  in  the  larger  context  of  the  world  of 
free  nations — If  we  will  but  match  our  fore- 
fathers In  courage  and  vision.  Sweeping  as 
this  assertion  may  be.  I  believe  it  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  academic  proposition.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  Is  a  matter  of  cold  political 
realism.  •  •  •  Anything  less  than  a  grand 
design — a  major  idea  and  a  lofty  sense  of 
purpose — Is  too  puny  for  the  times  in  which 
we  live." 

THK    DISAPPOINTING    PEXflS 

Such  Is  the  newsworthy  support  that  this 
policy  of  Atlantic  union  has  l>een  getting 
in  recent  years.  But  how  much  of  this  news 
have  you  read  In  the  press,  or  heard  over 
the  air?  Here  is  a  policy  for  saving  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  all  our  freedoms, 
that  you  might  think  a  good  many  papers 
would  crusade  for — If  only  for  self-interest. 
Here  Is  a  policy  whose  rise  you  might  think 
would  be  carefully  followed  and  fully  re- 
ported in  a  free  press. 
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What  does  the  record  show?  As  an  old 
newspaperman,  still  In  love  with  the  pro- 
fession and  fully  aware  of  Its  dlfflculties,  I 
regret  deeply  to  have  to  report  that  precious 
few  papers  have  adequately  reported  this 
story,  and  the  great  majority  have  almost 
always  Ignored  It.  or  played  It  down.  Even 
fewer — a  very  precious  few — have  crusaded 
for  It  In  the  grand  tradition  of  the  free  press. 
The  Icnely  splendor 

The  newspaper  that  shines  out  In  both 
respects  In  lonely  splendor  is  not,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  say,  my  old  paper,  the  New  York 
Times,  but  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Press- 
Sclmltar.  Its  editor,  Edward  Meeman.  Is  one 
of  the  truly  great  editors  of  our  country.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  of  how  he  has 
handled  this  story  in  the  15  years  I  have 
followed  his  work,  and  of  the  truly  aston- 
ishing products  and  byproducts  that  have 
resulted  In  city.  State,  National,  and  Inter- 
national affairs.  These  results  have  Included 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Crump  machine  In 
Memphis,  Its  replacement  with  a  commis- 
sion government,  the  election  of  Estes  Kk- 
FAUVxa  as  U.S.  Senator  and  the  start  of  his 
career  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  through  his  untiring  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  bringing  about  of  that  Atlantic 
conventicm  of  which  I  spoke.  Some  day  his- 
torians will  wonder  why  our  generation 
hasn't  had  Ima^natlon  and  Judgment 
enough  yet  to  give  Edward  Meeman  all  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes,  melted  Into  one.  What  he 
has  done  shows  most  devastatlngly  what  the 
press  ml(;ht  have  done  everywhere — and  can 
Etui  do.  Instead— well,  let  me  go  back  to 
thoee  foior  developments  I  mentioned,  and 
tell  you  very  briefly  how  the  press  generally 
handled  this  story: 

1.  The  road  the  Atlantic  convention  reso- 
lution traveled  through  Congress  was  beset 
with  confiict  after  conflict;  It  offered  at  least 
half  a  dozen  good  news  pegs  in  a  year.  But 
if  the  Al>,  UPI  and  such  papers  as  the  New 
York  Times  hung  a  single  paragraph  on  these 
pegs,  our  search  has  not  revealed  it.  Con- 
sider a  few  of  the  items  that  were  ignored: 
Item  oce — Secretary  Herter  reversed  the 
Acheeon- Dulles  policy  of  10-years  standing 
on  this  proposal.  Item  two — the  Senate  For- 
eign Rehitions  Committee  voted  It  out  8  to  7. 
Item  three — the  Senate  passed  It  after  long 
debate  bv  a  vote  of  only  51  to  44,  witnessed 
by  at  least  20  repeaters  In  the  Press  Gallery 
(I  saw  tbem) ,  with  every  presidential  candi- 
date In  the  Senate  voting  for  It,  and  Vice 
President  Nixon,  who  didn't  need  to  stick 
Ills  neck  out,  giving  It  the  public  endorse- 
ment th.'it  put  It  through  while  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  voted  "yes",  but  said 
nothing.  Item  four — the  House  committee 
approved  it  unanimoiisly  In  an  election  year 
despite  the  close  Senate  vote.  Item  flve — the 
House,  after  ktlllng  six  Innocent-looking  but 
fatal  amendments  on  the  floor,  passed  It  288 
to  103.  And  not  a  word  about  any  of  these 
stories  In  the  leading  papers  of  the  coun- 
try— except  three  or  four  lines  in  fine  print 
in  the  siimmaries  of  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  t,he  New  Tork  Times  and  Washing- 
ton Post. 

2.  Turn  to  the  Atlantic  convention.  Our 
press  did  give  this  meeting  wide  news  and 
editorial  attention,  Just  before  It  met  and 
during  the  first  t  of  Its  10  days — particu- 
larly Mr.  Herter's  keynote  speech.  But  there- 
after. It  dropped  the  discussion — except  to 
report  such  world-shaking  news  that  some 
of  the  delegates  had  gone  to  Berlin  and  seen 
the  wall,  or  gone  to  the  Arc  de  Trlomphe  In 
Paris  and  laid  a  wreath  on  the  Unknown 
Soldier's  Tomb. 

When  Ihe  convention  reached  Its  conclu- 
sions anil  issued  Its  declaration,  which  I 
have  quoted,  the  UPI  and  AP  sent  good 
stories — tut  o\u"  clipping  service  showed  that 
far  fewer  papers  printed  anything  about  the 
unanimoxis  recommendations  of  those  90 
eminent  .\tlanticans  compared  to  those  who 


reported  the  keynote  speech  of  1  UjS.  dele- 
gate. Still  fewer  among  those  who  had  edi- 
torialized on  the  prospects  of  the  meeting 
expressed  any  opinion  on  the  results.  The 
New  York  Times.  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  this 
time  a  shining  exception:  It  ran  three  edi- 
torials in  a  fortnight  on  the  convention  and 
found  that  "Atlantic  union  is  on  the  march 
•  •  •  begins  to  look  like  a  historic  Inevita- 
bility." ^ 

But  tlie  only  paper  in  the  world  )pmich  cov- 
ered every  day  of  the  convention  through  a 
special  correspondent  it  had  sent  to  Paris 
was  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  whose  Milt 
Britten  did  so  excellent  a  Job  that  a  nxim- 
ber  of  other  Scripps-Howard  papers  also  ran 
his  dispatches. 

3.  Turn  now  to  all  those  former  Prime 
Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  who  have 
come  out  for  Atlantic  federal  union  by  Join- 
ing the  Honorary  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Movement.  When  these  men  make  a 
speech,  the  press  reports  It.  Believe  me.  It 
is  far  harder  to  get  such  statesmen  to  com- 
mit themselves  continuously  to  Atlantic 
federation  than  to  say  some  pious  general- 
ities on  Atlantic  unity  in  a  soon  forgotten 
speech.  Yet,  though  a  press  release  was 
given  on  each  statesman  who  Joined  the 
IMAU  Council,  and  the  slgnlflcance  of  his 
action  was  made  clear,  the  only  one  to  get 
even  a  paragraph  was,  to  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Herter — in   the   New   York  Times. 

4.  I  came  to  the  last  of  my  four  Illustra- 
tions— Governor  Rockefeller's  Harvard  lec- 
tures. The  New  York  Times  gave  them  a 
column — but  no  editorial,  as  yet.  The  agen- 
cies sent  good  stories,  and  the  Washington 
Post,  Providence  Journal,  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  ran  editorials  adequately  reflecting 
the  importance  of  the  story.  But  the  num- 
ber of  Important  leaders  who  had  not  heard 
of  the  Governor's  stand  when  I  spoke  to  them 
about  it  and  to  whom  I  was  the  flrst  to 
bring  any  news  of  this  important  develop- 
ment speaks  for  Itself  on  the  press,  TV-radio 
coverage  of  this  event.  And,  it  was  an  event. 
I  have  waited  so  long — more  than  a  quarter 
century — to  see  a  presidential  aspirant  take 
this  kind  of  stand  for  the  federalist  prin- 
ciples of  the  Founding  Fathers  that  I'm  now 
expecting  to  see.  at  long  last,  man  bite  dog 
on  the  next  street  corner. 

A   conspiracy  of  silence 

What  Is  the  explanation  of  this  record  of 
the  freest  press  In  earth  on  this  story  that 
has  In  It  all  the  elements  of  a  good  news 
story,  and  more — that  has  In  it  even  history, 
history  In  the  making?  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  some  find  a  sinister  explanation,  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence,  and  they  are  not  all  lay- 
men. So  experienced  a  veteran  newspaper- 
man as  W.  K.  Kelsey  wrote  in  the  Detroit 
News-Times  Just  before  the  Atlantic  con- 
vention met:  "Perhaps  the  American  press 
will  break  what  has  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  regarding  this  affair's 
genesis  and  development.  *  *  *  It  [the  con- 
vention] is  worth  watching — if  we  are  per- 
mitted to  watch." 

I  happen  to  know  the  reasons  for  this 
veteran's  doubt  that  the  press  would  permit 
the  public  to  watch  this  convention;  per- 
haps I'll  have  time  to  tell  them  to  the  stu- 
dents at  the  school  of  Journalism  of  Montana 
State  University  where  I  speak  tomorrow 
morning.  All  I  can  say  here  is  that  he  has 
good  cause  to  be  cynical,  but  still  I'm  not. 
The  layman  may  think  that  the  press  plays 
up  the  dangers  of  dictatorship  and  war,  and 
the  billions  spent  on  security  via  an  arma- 
ments rat  race,  so  that  continuing  billions 
will  be  spent  on  this  empty  answer — and  part 
of  the  money  will  reach  the  press  in  adver- 
tising and  circulation.  I  don't  wonder  that 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  plausible  explanation 
to  those  who  don't  know  the  newspaper 
game  from  the  inside  as  I  do — but  It  Is  not 
the  explanation  to  me  and  I  feel  sure  It 
wasn't  what  Mr.  Kelsey  meant. 


To  me  the  explanation  Is  nothing  so  Juicy 
or  sensational.  It  Is  simply  that  the  press 
has  fallen  Into  some  l>ad  ruts — or  rather, 
has  gradually  dug  Itself  Into  some  dangerous 
ruts — in  lU  evaluations  of  what  is  news,  and 
what  is  the  role  of  the  press  In  a  society  of 
free  people.  What  these  ruts  are — that  Is 
another  speech,  and  the  hour  Is  late. 

THK  CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  expect  the  press  soon  to  give  the 
same  attention  to  efforts  to  win  for  freedom 
by  effective  union,  without  war,  that  it  gives 
to  the  attempt  to  win  by  disguised  disunion, 
and  spending  billions  on  arms.  Nor  am  I 
such  an  optimist  as  to  expect  the  press  to  be 
good  enough — for  quite  a  while — to  play  up 
the  efforts  to  unite  the  free  as  much  as  it 
does  the  evidence  of  disunity  In  NATO. 

But  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  press 
and  TV  will  cease  building  up  the  lunatic 
fringe  on  the  right  and  left,  by  giving  the 
publicity  It  does  to  the  most  crackpot  Blrch- 
Ite  allegations,  and  to  picketing  at  the  White 
House  for  the  most  half-baked  plans  for 
peace  and  disarmament?  Is  It  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  press  should  treat  such  Items 
as  less  important  news  than  the  efforts  of 
reasonable  men.  with  highly  resj>ectable  sup- 
port, to  avoid  the  twin  dangers  of  war  and 
of  endless  tension  and  win  decisively  for 
freedom  of  the  press  by  time-tested  plans — 
even  though  they  do  not  resort  to  wild  de- 
nunciation or  sensational  methods,  but  ap- 
peal to  sober  commonsense. 

Surely  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
news  and  editorial  pages  should  at  least  cease 
to  play  down  or  Ignore  major  developments 
In  this  field.  Indeed,  I  would  hope  for  a  lit- 
tle more  than  that.  I  would  hope  that  news- 
papermen and  newscasters  and  schools  of 
Journalism  would  take  a  fresh  look,  a  hard 
look,  at  their  present  criteria  for  deciding 
what  Is  news,  and  for  evaluating  Its  relative 
Importance  and  general  Interest,  and  at  the 
responsibility  of  the  press  to  take  an  active 
hand  in  meeting  constructively  the  present 
challenge  to  Its  freedom.  I  would  suggest 
that  they  Investigate  whether  they  have  not 
gradually  sunk  Into  some  very  deep  ruts 
In  all  these  regards — ruts  that  are  not  In 
their  Interest  nor  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
that  are  highly  dangerous  to  continued  free- 
dom of  the  press  In  the  world  we  live  in  now. 

I  would  like  to  see  Montana  help  lead  the 
way  to  a  better  sense  of  news  values  and 
press  responsibilities.  I  feel  sure  that  noth- 
ing could  so  please  Dean  Stone  than  that 
we,  his  foster  children,  should  blaze  new 
trails  when  old  ones  lead  to  dark  and  bloody 
ground. 


THE  TURNING  POINT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  new  book  which  presents  in  a 
verj'  lucid  and  interesting  style  of  writ- 
ing many  hitherto  unexposed  events 
surrounding  one  of  the  most  gripping 
and  important  presidential  elections  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  name 
of  the  book  is  "The  Turning  Point: 
Jefferson's  Battle  for  the  Presidency." 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Frank  van  der 
Linden,  the  distinguished  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Banner  and  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News. 
Mr.  van  der  Linden  has  been  a  leading 
newsman  in  Washington  for  17  years, 
after  finishing  Lenoir  Rhyne  College  and 
serving  as  a  news  reporter  in  his  home- 
town of  Hickory.  N.C.  Many  have  been 
impressed  with  Mr.  van  der  Linden's 
capabilities  as  a  reporter  and  news 
analyst.    Now.  with  the  publication  of 
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"The  Turning  Point."  many  more  will  be 
impressed  with  his  abilities  as  a  writer, 
historian,  and  researcher. 

This  is  Mr.  van  der  Linden's  second 
book,  his  first  being  entitled  "Dark 
Horse."  This  was  the  story  of  James  K. 
Polks  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1844. 
In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  Washington 
correspondent,  Mr.  van  der  Linden  has 
also  written  many  magazine  articles  on 
American  history  and  has  appeared  as  a 
panelist  on  the  NBC  network  program, 
"Meet  the  Press,"  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

For  sheer  drama  and  historical  signifi- 
cance few  events  in  this  coimtry's  history 
can  match  the  presidential  election  of 
1800  when  Thomas  Jefferson— after  35 
deadlocked  ballots  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— finally  wrested  victory 
from  Aaron  Burr,  his  Vice-Presidential 
rimning  mate. 

Working  from  original  correspondence, 
documents,  papers,  and  firsthand  ac- 
counts of  participants,  Mr.^van  der  Lin- 
den reconstructs  the  events  of  the  4  years 
leading  up  to  1800,  and  sheds  new  his- 
torical light  on  the  tense  political  and 
personal  battle  that  finally  resulted  in 
Jefferson's  victory. 

To  provide  a  colorful  counterr>oint  to 
his  main  story,  Mr.  van  der  Linden  has 
drawn  on  the  diaries  and  correspondence 
of  a  most  remarkable  couple — Samuel 
Harrison  Smith,  who  was  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper  in  Washington,  D.C..  the 
National  Intelligencer,  and  his  brilliant 
wife,  Margaret  Bayard  Smith — whose 
confidences  add  background,  warmth, 
and  sparkle  to  "'The  Turning  Point." 

The  daughter  of  a  stanch  Federalist, 
Margaret  defied  her  family  and  gave  her 
heart  to  Smith,  a  radical  editor  who 
fought  for  Jefferson.  The  letters  they 
wrote  during  their  4-year  courtship  give 
revealing  glimpses  of  the  issues,  events, 
and  political  personalities  of  the  day  and. 
incidentally,  of  the  emotions  of  two 
young  people  in  love. 

"The  Turning  Point"  is  thus  a:  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  the  United  States  during 
one  of  its  most  momentous  periods.  It 
includes  scenes  of  Philadelphians  fieeing 
the  yellow  fever  epidemics:  newspap>er 
editors  fighting  in  the  streets ;  Congress- 
men in  pitched  battle-on  the  House  fioor; 
young  lovers  strolling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  the  Raritan;  politi- 
cians electioneering  on  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York.  Above  all,  it  paints  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  the  raw  frontier 
capital  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  men 
who  dominated  its  affairs. 

Mr.  van  der  Linden  spent  8  years  in 
the  research  and  writing  of  this  remark- 
able and  revealing  book,  and  his  diligent 
attention  to  his  detailed  research  work 
has  already  rewarded  Mr.  van  der  Linden 
with  a  number  of  favorable  book  reviews. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
four  of  the  reviews  which  "The  Turning 
Point"  has  received  since  its  July  4  pub- 
lication dat«.  They  are  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  4,  the 
Greenville  News  of  July  4,  the  Nashville 
Banner  of  July  6,  and  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  8. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  4, 

1962] 

The  TtTBNiNC  Poikt 

(By  Maurice  Dolbler) 

"The  Tvirnlng  Point,"  Jefferson's  battle  for 
the  Presidency,  by  Frank  van  der  Linden. 
Illustrated,  371  pages,  Robert  Luce,  distrib- 
uted by  David  McKay. 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  making  of  the 
President,  1800,  In  an  election  even  more 
breathtaklngly  narrow  and  more  dramatic  In 
all  Its  circumstances  than  the  Kennedy- 
NUon  race  described  in  Theodore  White's 
bestseller. 

In  1796,  after  two  terms  In  the  Presidency, 
George  Washington  retired  from  pubUc  life — 
"I  desire  to  be  buffeted  no  longer  in  the 
public  prints  by  a  set  of  infamous  scrlb- 
lers" — and  battle  was  Joined  between  the  two 
factions  that  had  arisen  in  the  new  Nation 
during  his  administration — the  Federalists, 
led  by  Washington's  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  Republi- 
cans, headed  by  Washington's  Secretary  of 
State,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

ADAMS    BY    THREE    VOTES 

In  the  1796  election,  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams  were  their  parties'  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  and  the  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates were  New  York's  Aaron  Burr  and  South 
Carolina's  Thomas  Plnckney.  But  the  vot- 
ing was  done  by  electors  in  the  States,  who 
voted  for  individuals,  and  the  result  was 
disconcerting  to  all  concerned.  The  Fed- 
eralist, Adams,  won  the  Presidency  by  only 
three  votes,  and  complained  against  Hamil- 
ton's almost  successful  attempt  to  undermine 
him  in  favor  of  Plnckney.  The  Republican. 
Jefferson,  who  had  said  that  "the  Vice  Presi- 
dency Is  the  only  ofBce  in  the  world  about 
which  I  am  unable  to  decide  In  my  own 
mind  whether  I  would  rather  have  it  or  not." 
became  Vice  President.  Plnckney  and  Burr 
felt  (and  probably  had  been)  betrayed. 

In  the  next  4  years,  passions  continued  to 
mount.  The  Republicans  were  denounced 
as  atheistic  rabble  ready  to  sell  out  their 
country  to  revolutionary  France;  the  Fed- 
eralLsts  were  denounced  as  monarchists  and 
Anglophiles,  traitors  to  the  principles  for 
which  the  American  Revolution  had  been 
fought.  Mobs  fought  in  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia; there  were  even  fights,  with  hickory 
sticks  and  flretongs.  between  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

THE  LONo  m 

In  1800.  the  electoral  results  was  a  73  to  73 
tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  and  the  de- 
cision in  electing  a  President  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives — one  State, 
one  vote.  Federalists,  who  were  in  a  congres- 
sional majority,  toyed  with  the  idea  of  nam- 
ing one  of  their  men  as  an  interim  President 
(there  were  threats  that  if  this  happened. 
Republican  troops  would  march  upon  the 
new  Capital  of  Washington  from  Virginia. 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  counter- 
threats  from  the  Federalist  militia  of  New 
England),  and  with  the  idea  of  throwing 
their  support  to  Burr,  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  (a  course  desperately  opposed  by  Hamil- 
ton). 

Thirty-five  times  the  weary  Congressmen 
voted:  35  times  the  battle  lines  held  firm. 
Then,  before  the  36th  ballot  was  taken.  Rep- 
resentative James  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  shifting  his  vote  from 
Burr  to  Jefferson,  and  the  deadlock  was 
ended. 

Washington  Correspondent  Van  der  Lin- 
den has  written  a  most  tensely  exciting  ac- 
count of  these  passionate  and  decisive  politi- 
cal wars  of  the  early  Republic,  and  has  also 


attempted  the  difficult  task  of  maintaining  a 
scrupulous  objectivity  (though,  on  the 
whole,  he  doesn't  trust  Burr  any  more  than 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  did).  He  has  also 
had  the  good  fortune  to  run  across  a  series 
of  love  letters  in  the  Manuscript  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  his  book  re- 
counts the  tender  and  happy-ending  ro- 
mance of  Margaret  Bayard,  member  of  a 
stoutly  Federalist  family,  and  the  young  Re- 
publican editor.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith, 
founder  of  the  first  newspaper  In  America  to 
appear  both  morning  and  evening  on  the 
same  day,  the  New  World,  and  the  first 
newspaper  to  be  published  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  National  Intelligencer. 

[From  the  OreenviUe   (8.C.)    News,   July  4. 
19621 

Book    About    JErrERsoN    Euection    la    Oxrr 

TODAT 

(By  Frank  van  der  Linden) 
Washington. — Frank  van  der  Linden. 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Oreen- 
viUe News,  is  the  author  of  "The  Turning 
Point."  a  book  being  published  today  by 
Robert  B.  Luce.  Inc..  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Appearing,  appropriately,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  book  tells  of  the  secret  Intrigues 
which  enabled  Thomas  Jefferson  to  win  the 
Presidency  while  the  Nation  neared  the  verge 
of  civil  war  in  the  revolution  of  1800. 

Irving  Stone,  author  of  the  No.  1  best- 
seller. "The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy."  wrote 
to  Publisher  Luce:  "Thank  you  for  sending 
me  'The  Turning  Point:  Jefferson's  Battle 
for  the  Presidency.'  by  Frank  van  der  Linden. 
"I  think  it  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  study  of  American  history,  well  re- 
searched and  interestingly  written.  Jeffer- 
son's battle  for  the  Presidency  Is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  stories  In  our  national  back- 
ground." 

Lovs  ArrAU  crrEO 
"Tlie  book  will  have  additional  Interest 
for  the  general  reader  because  of  the  love 
affair  between  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  and 
Margaret  Bayard,  and  the  part  their  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  played  In  the  Jefferson 
election  *  *  *  I  want  to  use  the  book  in 
my  own  research  In  the  novel  about  Abigail 
and  John  Adams." 

L.  H.  Butterfleld.  editor  tn  chief  of  the 
"Adams  Papers,"  and  nationally  famous  au- 
thority on  the  Jefferson  era.  wrote  this  about 
"The  Turning  Point." 

"Mr.  van  der  Linden  has  produced  from 
his  rich  sources  a  rattling  good  narrative. 
He  has  mingled  the  story  of  national  politics 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  with  the 
human  story  of  Samuel  Harrison  and  Mar- 
garet Bayard  Smith  In  a  highly  ingenioxis, 
instructive  and  entertaining  way." 

Publisher  Luce  says  "The  Turning  Point" 
is  historically  Important  because  it  publishes, 
for  the  first  time,  the  love  letters  of  the 
Smiths  In  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  these  "provide  a 
colorful  counterpoint  to  the  main  story"  of 
Jefferson's  election. 

"The  daughter  of  a  stanch  Federalist. 
Margaret  defied  her  family  and  gave  her 
heart  to  Smith,  a  radical  editor  who  fought 
for  Jefferson."  In  a  further  twist  of  plot 
which  seems  stranger  than  fiction,  the  de- 
ciding ballot  in  the  election,  which  was  set- 
tled in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
cast  by  Margaret's  cousin,  E>elaware  Con- 
gressman James  A.  Bayard. 

Besides  being  written  by  the  veteran  cor- 
respondent of  the  Greenville  News,  the  book 
has  a  special  Interest  to  South  Carolina  be- 
cause the  State  played  a  pivotal  role  in  Jef- 
ferson's election.  His  Federalist  foes  were 
President  John  Adams  and  Gen.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Plnckney  of  Charleston. 


■  OUTU   CAROLINA    HAD    PART 


Plnckne}-  vm  ostensibly  running  for  Vice 
President,  but  many  Federalists  hoped  he 
would  betome  President  by  carrying  his 
home  Stat<-.  so  great  was  his  popularity  there. 

South  Cirollna  was  the  last  State  to  vote. 
The  legislature,  meeting  at  Cc^iimbla  In  De- 
cember. Wis  closely  divided.  After  an  in- 
tense struggle,  It  gave  all  eight  Palmetto 
electoral  votes  to  Jefferson  and  his  running 
mate,  Aaron  Burr.  That  enabled  Jefferson 
to  defeat  Adams,  73-65. 

However  Jefferson  and  Burr  tied  73-73  In 
electoral  votes  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  break  the  tie.  The  Federalists 
controlling  the  House  conspired  to  make 
Burr  President,  Just  for  spite. 

The  battle  raged  on  the  35  deadlocked 
ballots  until  Jefferson  Unally  triumphed. 
The  book  relates  the  charges  of  bargains, 
deals  and  trades  for  votes  and  it  has.  In  this 
respect,  a  most  modem  ring.  So  does  this 
acid  description  of  Jefferson,  in  the  words 
of  Federalist  Congressman  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper  of  South  Carolina. 

JEFTLR80N    DISLIKED 

"I  take  Mm  to  bs  of  a  weak,  wavering  and 
indecisive  character,  always  pursuing  vision- 
ary theories.  •  •  •  Like  most  literary  men, 
greatly  liable  to  flattery,  and  so  devoted  to 
popular  applause  that  he  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  the  performance  of  any  duty  which  niight 
require  him  to  risk  it  by  a  manly,  decisive 
conduct  in  difficult  situations. 

"I  might  think  him  fit  to  be  a  professor 
In  a  college,  president  of  a  philosophical 
society,  or  even  Secretary  of  State;  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  First  Magistrate  of  a  great 
Nation."  I 


I  Prom  the  Nasihville  (Tenn.)  Banner, 

July  6.  1962) 

LivxLT  SroRT  Of  Jefferson -Burr  Crisis 

(Reviewed  by  James  H.  Scott) 

"The  Turning  Point,"  by  Frank  van  der 
Linden,  371  pages,  Washington,  D.C. 

Every  American  who  has  been  eiiposed  to 
even  a  sniatterlng  of  history  knows  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  De:laratiaa  of  Independence,  ulti- 
mately Prejldent  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
looked  upjn  by  the  Democratic  Party  of 
today  as  tie  patron  saint  of  their  political 
organization. 

And  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr  strikes  a 
familiar  chord  as  well.  Was  he  not  the  man 
who  shot  tlie  Federalist.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
to  death  1e  a  duel?  True,  but  he  was  more 
than  that.  But  for  fate,  a  great  deal  of  po- 
litical maneuvering  and  finally  the  good 
sense  of  pat  riots,  he.  and  not  Jefferson,  would 
have  become  the  third  President. 

This  Is  the  story  woven  by  Mr.  van  der 
Linden,  whose  name  Is  a  familiar  one  to 
readers  of  the  Nashville  Banner  which  he 
serves  as  clilef  of  its  Washington  bureau. 

Written  in  narmtlve  form,  the  author  has 
Intertwined  the  history  of  that  momentous 
presidential  election  with  the  story  of  an 
enterprisini^  Journalist  and  his  wife.  Through 
painstaklni;  research  he  has  relied  upon  the 
diaries  ana  c(nTespondence  of  Samuel  Har- 
rison Smith,  editor  of  the  National  InUl- 
ligencer.  and  those  of  his  wife.  Margaret 
Bnyard  Smith.  This  on-the-spot  coverage 
adds  zest  and  readability,  making  the  history 
of  the  moment  come  alive. 

Few  of  those  of  us  who  might  be  called 
casual  readers  of  history  fully  appreciate  the 
precipice  en  which  this  embryonic  Nation 
teetered  In  1801  when  It  devolved  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  break  the  elec- 
toral vote  tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr. 

At  the  outset.  Burr  was  but  an  announced 
candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency;  he  too.  was 
a  Republican — to  the  stirprise  of  some,  this 
being  the  .same  banner  carried  by  Jefferson. 


The  Federalist  candidate,  President  John 
Adams,  had  run  third  in  the  knotted  race. 
Thus,  the  Federalists,  realizing  their  power 
was  on  the  wane,  muddled  the  alre»dy  tur- 
bulent political  waters. 

In  those  days,  the  second  man  on  the 
ticket  became  the  Vice  President.  But  in 
this  instance,  Bvirr,  instead  of  stepping  aside 
for  Jefferson,  the  people's  choice,  became 
consumed  with  a  gnawing  ambition.  He 
wanted  the  Presidency. 

On  a  cold  and  snowy  day  the  House  began 
its  deliberations.  Vote  after  vote  was  taken 
but  neither  man  could  gain  a  majority  of 
States.  The  ballots  were  tallied  and  tallied 
and  It  wasn't  untU  the  36th  vote  that  Jeffer- 
son mustered  the  necessary  majority.  It  was 
a  Federalist — who  had  put  nation  above 
party — that  broke  the  snarl. 

What  would  have  happened  If  the  dead- 
lock had  remained  up  to  Inauguration  Day? 
A  nation,  leaderless.  may  have  cast  aside  the 
Constitution  and  civil  war  may  have  ensued. 
From  this  crisis,  many  of  the  faults  of  our 
election  system  were  corrected.  The  young 
nation  might  not  survive  another  one. 

In  his  foreword.  Mr.  van  der  Linden  states: 
"Jefferson's  victory  marked  the  turning  point 
in  Amerla's  early  political  history,  ending  the 
Federalist  Era  of  artlstocratic  rule  and  open- 
ing the  way  to  the  age  of  modern  democ- 
racy." Thus  this  crisis  served  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  for  ages  to  come. 

Those  of  us  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  van  der  Linden's  energetic  work  in  behalf 
of  this  newsiMper  as  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent can  readily  appreciate  the  dedica- 
tion and  zeal  which  he  put  into  this  impor- 
tant book. 

"The  Turning  Point"  belongs  on  the  shelf 
of  every  person  with  historic  curiosity.  Too. 
It  is  one  that  will  fascinate  those  with  an 
interest  In  politics,  for  this  is  a  story  of  early 
day  political  Infighting  for  the  highest  of 
stakes — the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  8, 1962] 

Politics  Vies  With  Roicancs 

(Reviewed  by  J.  R.  Wiggins) 

"The  Turning  Point,"  Jefferson's  battle  fbr 
the  Presidency,  by  Frank  van  der  Linden. 

Frank  van  der  Linden  has  written  an  in- 
teresting book  about  two  subjects.  One  Is 
the  romance  between  Samuel  Harrison 
Smith  and  Margaret  Bayard.  The  other  is 
the  story  of  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign of  1800,  the  tie  vote  between  Jefferson 
and  Btirr,  and  the  struggle  in  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  to  choose  the  President. 

Both  stories  are  well  worth  the  telling 
and  each  of  them  might  have  occupied  an 
entire  volume. 

The  romance  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  and  Margaret  Bayard  Is 
a  tale  filled  with  Interesting  Insights  Into 
the  problems  of  the  19th-century  editor  and 
the  difficulties  of  life  in  Washington.  In- 
teresting as  the  story  of  this  romance  Is 
and  as  well  told  as  it  is,  van  der  Linden 
leaves  his  audience  wishing  to  know  more 
about  the  young  couple  and  their  interesting 
personalities. 

The  description  of  the  Jefferson-Burr  crisis 
In  the  House  sheds  some  new  insight  on  the 
finagling  and  politicking  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble American  political  crisis.  If  it  was  Van 
der  Linden's  purpose  to  explain  complete- 
ly the  mystery  of  the  contest  in  the  House, 
however,  one  cannot  believe  that  he  quite 
achieves  complete  success. 

The  story  of  that  crisis  alone  would  oc- 
cupy several  volumes,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  beyond  the  ingenuity  and  research  of  any 
historian  now  living  really  to  put  together  all 
the  pieces.  The  book  does  not  fully  estab- 
lish any  new  proof  of  the  participation  of 
Jefferson  In  any  of  the  commitments  made 


to  secure  the  votes  of  the  nine  States  needed 
to  complete  his  election. 

While  the  author's  point  of  view  Is  that 
of  a  critic  and  derogator  of  Bxirr,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  as  far  as  actual  evidence 
of  Burr's  intervention  during  the  struggle  In 
the  Hotise  is  concerned,  the  story  hardly  does 
him  any  credit. 

It  does,  however,  make  evident  again  that 
Aaron  Burr  could  have  ended  the  whole  cri- 
sis In  a  moment  by  a  simple  declaration  of 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  election  even  If 
it  were  tendered  to  him.  Van  der  Linden 
makes  It  very  clear  that  despite  several  in- 
vitations to  do  this.  Burr  carefully  declined 
to  take  himself  out  of  the  race. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  struggle  was 
on  in  the  House,  Burr  expressly  and  repeat- 
edly declined  to  make  any  commitment  to 
the  Federalists  that  might  have  won  him  the 
States  that  he  needed.  This  may  reflect 
more  credit  upon  his  Ingenuity  than  his  in- 
tegrity, because,  as  Van  der  Linden  says,  he 
could  not  have  picked  up  Federalist  support 
without  waiving  Republican  support. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  story  retold 
at  this  Juncture,  for  it  pictures  America  in  a 
kind  of  a  formative  crisis  through  which 
many  young  countries  today  are  passing.  To 
read  the  story  of  the  chaos  and  confusion 
and  uncertainty  of  this  American  Interlude 
Is  calculated  to  make  Americans  somewhat 
more  patient  with  the  misfortunes  and  mis- 
chances of  embryo  states  that  are  now  expe- 
riencing the  same  stage  of  growth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed;  and.  without  objection,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11737)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research, 
development,  smd  operation;  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Presiding 
Officer  state  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
what  is  the  status  of  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  relative  to 
allocated  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that  the 
amendments  have  not  yet  been  offered. 
When  the  amendments  are  offered  and 
are  pending,  there  will  be  30  minutes  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  yesterday, 
whereby  amendments  were  adopted  to 
the  bill,  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  prepared 
to  offer  his  amendments  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  offer  his  amend- 
ments. The  Parliamentarian  informs 
the  Chair  there  will  be  30  minutes  of 
debate  on  each  amendment,  15  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  7-10-62 — D,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendments  may  be  disjiensed 
with  and  that  they  may  be  prmted  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconsm?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  3.  Immediately  after  the 
section  number  "S«c.  6.".  Insert  the  subsec- 
tion deslgnaUon  "(a) ". 

On  page  19,  after  line  23.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2473),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  To  the  maximum  practicable  ex- 
tent, purchases  of  and  contracts  for  prop- 
erty or  services  shall  be  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration by  formal  advertising.  No  such 
purchase  or  contract,  or  any  category  thereof, 
may  be  entered  into  by  negotiation  unless 
the  Administrator  has  determined  that  the 
use  of  advertisement  for  bids  for  such  pur- 
chase or  contract,  or  category  thereof,  would 
impair  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Each  such  determination  shall 
(1)  be  made  in  writing,  (2)  contain  a  full 
and  complete  statement  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  making  that  determination,  (3)  re- 
main on  file  in  the  Administration  for  not 
leas  than  a  period  of  three  years,  and  (4) 
at  all  times  during  that  period  be  available 
for  inspection  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  designated  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  inquire  into  com- 
pliance by  the  Administration  with  the  re- 
quirements of  tbis  subsection.' " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  call  of  the  roll  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mont-ana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BtJRDicK  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  called  up  and  which  is  now  pending 
would  provide  an  additional  requirement 
that  NASA  insist  upon  competitive  bid- 


ding In  procurement  unless  it  can  show 
that  such  competitive  bidding  would  be 
impractical  or  unless  it  can  show  that 
it  would  frustrate  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  In  that  case  the  Administrator 
must  make  such  a  determination  In 
writing.  It  must  be  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances. The  statement  must  remain 
on  file  for  3  years.  It  is  to  be  at  all 
times  available  for  inspection  by  the 
GAO  and  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  reason  I  have  prepared  the 
amendments  is  that  the  record  of  NASA 
on  competitive  bidding  has  not  been 
good.  It  has  not  been  nearly  as  good 
as  the  record  of  most  other  agencies. 
The  competitive  advertised  bidding  pro- 
curement by  NASA  has  constituted  9 
percent  of  its  direct  contract  awards, 
with  negotiated  competitive  bidding 
making  up  56  percent,  and  35  percent 
going  to  negotiated  contractors  without 
competition. 

The  proposed  authorization  represents 
by  far  the  biggest  increase  in  authorized 
spending  that  the  Congress  will  have  be- 
fore it  from  any  agency  this  year  on  a 
percentage  basis.  It  represents  an  in- 
crease from  $1.7  to  $3.7  billion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
American  taxpayer  to  see  that  the  money 
is  spent  as  economically  as  possible. 
All  Members  of  Congress  know,  and  all 
thoughtful  people  who  have  studied  the 
subject  recognize,  that  by  far  the  most 
economical,  fairest,  and  most  efQcient 
method  of  any  procurement  is  by  adver- 
tised competitive  bidding.  Under  that 
system  we  know  it  is  necessary  for  the 
contractor  who  supplies  a  service  to  the 
Government  to  do  so  at  lower  prices  and 
on  the  basis  of  competition  with  other 
contractors. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  what  has 
been  written  in  articles  appearing  in 
such  magazines  as  Fortime,  Business 
Week,  and  others  which  I  asked  to  have 
printed  in  considerable  volume  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  is  true. 

The  impact  of  the  increased  authori- 
zation, especially  m  coming  years,  will 
be  adverse  to  small  business.  We  know 
that  space  contracts  will  be  bigger  and 
fewer.  There  is  no  question  that  small 
business  will  have  a  much  more  dlCBcult 
time  in  obtaining  procurement  contracts 
under  those  circumstances. 

The  record  is  replete  with  the  statis- 
tics showing  that  small  business  receives 
a  very  small  proportion  of  contracts 
based  upon  negotiated  bidding.  For  ex- 
ample, in  defense  activities  small  busi- 
ness receives  about  10  percent  of  nego- 
tiated contracts,  but  it  receives  a  large 
prop>ortion  of  the  contracts  based  upon 
advertised  competitive  bidding.  In  de- 
fense procurement  small  busmess  re- 
ceives nearly  50  percent  of  the  contracts 
based  ui>on  advertised  competitive  bid- 
ding. My  proposal  Is  in  the  interest  of 
small  business  at  a  time  when  we  are 
authorizing  a  huge  increase  in  funds  for 
an  agency  which  will  have  a  greatly 
magnified  consequence  on  American 
business.  It  will  have  an  Impact  on  our 
economy  similar  to  that  of  the  automo- 
bile and  the  television  industries  when 
they  first  began  to  grow  and  develop. 
It  is  most  important   that  we  should 


provide  this  proposed  competitive  bid- 
ding safeguard  for  small  business. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  such 
an  agency  as  NASA  expands — with  such 
devastating  rapidity — there  is  sure  to  be 
an  increase  in  Government  influence  and 
interference  with  the  economy.  There 
Is  no  question  that  in  instances  in  which 
the  agency  places  its  procurement  on  a 
negotiated  basis,  particularly  with  a  sole 
soui'ce.  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  regulate  the  com- 
pany, to  watch  it  with  extreme  care,  and 
audit  it  at  every  step  of  the  way  to 
prevent  cost  padding  and  waste.  There 
must  be  all  kinds  of  red  tape  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  but  in  the  case  of  ad- 
vertised competitive  bidding,  free  en- 
terprise can  function  with  a  minimum 
of  Government  regulation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  com- 
pare for  me  briefly  the  status  in  which 
NASA  would  be  with  respect  to  comp>eti- 
tive  bidding  if  the  Senator's  amendment 
were  to  be  agreed  to,  and  the  present 
status  of  competitive  bidding  in  that 
agency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Yes.  I  was  com- 
ing to  that  question.  I  can  deal  with  it 
now.  At  the  present  time  It  is  necessary 
for  the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Agency  to  comply  with  the  Armed  Forces 
Procurement  Act.  the  same  as  the  De- 
fense Department  and  other  agencies 
must  do. 

In  order  for  any  of  these  agencies  to 
procure  on  some  other  basis  than  com- 
petitive bidding,  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  meet  one  of  the  17  exceptions.  These 
exceptions  are  frequently  broad,  tsve- 
cially  in  one  case.  Exception  11  of  the 
Procurement  Act  is  so  broad  that  59  per- 
cent of  the  exceptions  made  by  NASA 
have  fallen  into  that  one  category.  I 
will  read  it  into  the  Record. 

Exception  1 1  provides  exemption  from 
competitive  bidding  whenever  "the  pur- 
chase or  contract  is  for  property  or  serv- 
ices that  he — the  Administrator  of 
NASA — determines  to  be  for  experimen- 
tal, developmental  or  research  work,  or 
for  making  or  furnishing  property  for 
experiment,  test,  development  or  re- 
search." 

Obviously  a  great  deal  of  what  NASA — 
this  primary  research  agency — does — in 
fact,  most  of  what  NASA  does — can  fall 
into  that  category.  In  fact  59  percent  of 
the  exceptions  made  by  NASA  in  its  pro- 
curement have  fallen  into  that  particular 
category. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  in 
addition  to  meeting  the  exception,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Administra- 
tor to  find  that  it  is  impractical  to  rely 
on  competitive  bidding — he  must  specifi- 
cally find  that  it  is  impractical.  In  the 
case  of  such  procurement,  the  Adminis- 
trator would  also  have  to  make  that  find- 
ing in  writing  and  make  it  available  to 
the  GAO. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  would  that  tie  in 
with  the  present  requirement  of  competi- 
tive bidding  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense?   Would  the  standard  proposed  by 
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the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  a  stricter 
standard? 

Mr.  PRDXMIRE.  It  would  be  a 
stricter  standard  than  that  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  think  a  stricter 
standard  would  be  justified,  first,  because 
the  agency  is  expanding  very  rapidly 
and,  second,  because  the  NASA  agency 
is  not  a  defense  agency,  and  the  same 
kind  of  rejuirements  we  have  to  meet 
situations  of  great  urgency  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  our  Nation  do 
not  apply,  m  my  Judgment,  to  space,  al- 
though space  is  very  important. 

We  want  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
we  can.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  are  sp<nding  enormous  and  vastly 
increasing  sums  of  money  which  are  not 
for  defense,  we  should  require  at  least 
the  minim  im  attention  to  competitive 
bidding,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  NASA  has  the  poor  record  in  com- 
petitive bidding  to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  next  question  has  to 
do  with  the  impskct  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  I  am 
desirous  of  .seeing  to  it  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  begins  to  get 
some  of  the  contracts  for  research  and 
development  in  the  space  field  which  it 
does  not  now  have.  The  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  Pennsylvania  are  quite 
capable  of  cArrying  out  the  kind  of  work 
that  has  t«en  concentrated  in  a  few 
States  heretofore.  Would  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  efforts  of 
Governor  Lawrence,  myself,  and  many 
others,  to  persuade  NASA  to  put  some  of 
its  research  and  development  fleldwork 
in  some  of  the  universities  of  my  Com- 
monwealth? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frankly,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin— and  I  think  that  is  the  way  the 
amendment  would  be  construed — to  as- 
sure that  there  would  not  be  competition 
between  urJverslties  for  NASA  work. 
The  exception  in  the  law  now  provided  is 
that  the  purchase  or  contract  for  any 
university,  college,  or  other  educational 
institution  Ls  exempted. 

I  feel  thiit  the  Administrator  would 
have  every  right  to  say  that  such  com- 
petitive bidding  would  frustrate  the  in- 
tent of  the  act  if  he  should  try  to  set 
up  a  competitive  system  between  uni- 
versities. It  would  not  work.  It  would 
not  be  practical. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  h£is  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes.  « 

Such  a  system  would  not  work.  It 
would  not  be  practical.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  it.  It  is  my  construction  of  the 
amendment  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible,  every  time  such  a  procurement 
was  made  for  the  Administrator  merely 
to  say — and  I  speak  in  respect  to  a  uni- 
versity or  an  educational  institution  and 
not  to  a  corporation  or  a  company  oper- 
ating for  profit — that  under  such  circum- 
stances competitive  bidding  would  not 
be  applicable  or  appropriate  and  would 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  conclusion,  the  amendments  recog- 
nize that  it  IS  necessary  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  to  make 


a  great  deal  of  its  procurement  in  big 
systems.  With  research  and  develop- 
ment and  technology  advancing  at  a 
terrific  rate  of  rapidity,  and  only  a  few 
well  qualified  companies  available,  It  is 
difficult  for  the  Administration  to  have 
a  very  good  record  of  advertised  competi- 
tive bidding.  I  would  not  expect  them  to 
show  a  jDercentage  of  80  percent  or  even 
40  percent  of  advertised  competitive  bid- 
ding. But  certainly  9  percent  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily low  rate.  It  is  not  ade- 
quate. It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  insist 
on  this  requirement,  which  at  least  would 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Administrator 
to  find  that  it  is  Impracticable  to  have 
competitive  bidding  before  he  resorts  to 
negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  would  his  pro- 
posal ease  or  make  more  difficult  the 
effort  to  broaden  the  sources  of  space 
supplies? 

Specifically,  I  have  In  mind,  as  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  that  there  are 
relatively  few  sources  from  which  the 
agency  can  procure.  That  may  be  re- 
grettable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
The  amendment  would  open  it  up.  A 
number  of  people  in  Wisconsin  have 
come  to  me  who  have  told  me  that  they 
wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  do  research 
in  space.  They  wanted  to  do  that  very 
much.  However,  they  felt  that  they  were 
too  small  and  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  to  the  extent  which  would 
permit  them  to  grow  and  thus  provide  an 
additional  source  of  procurement. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  it  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment that  such  sources  could  submit 
lower  bids  than  the  skilled  people  who 
now  submit  the  bids? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances, they  could.  I  shall  shortly 
call  up  my  second  amendment,  which 
relates  to  a  study  of  scientific  manpower. 

Our  real  shortage,  after  all,  is  in  the 
scientific  manpower  field. 

Mr.  HART.  I  apologize.  I  did  not 
know  that  two  amendments  were  being 
considered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  amendment  is 
now  pending,  but  I  shall  call  up  my  sec- 
ond amendment,  which  provides  for  a 
study  of  scientific  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  NASA 
is  operating  under  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act  in  the  same  maimer 
and  under  the  same  specifications  under 
which  the  Defense  Department  is 
operating. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  did  not  ask  the  Senator 
to  yield  on  his  time.  He  will  have  some 
time  of  his  own. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KERR.  NASA  has  the  same  re- 
quirements with  reference  to  procure- 


ment, advertising,  purchasing,  and  cer- 
tification by  the  Administrator,  that  the 
Defense  Department  has. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
stated  that  he  wants  it  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  small  business  can  get  a  share 
of  the  advertised  items.  The  fact  is  that 
a  much  bigger  percentage  of  advertised 
offerings  are  accepted  by  NASA  than  by 
the  Defense  Department.  In  the  closing 
half  of  the  last  calendar  year,  66  percent 
of  all  of  NASA's  contracts  and  transac- 
tions, including  not  only  those  adver- 
tised, but  also  those  competitively  nego- 
tiated, were  with  smsdl  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
Interested  in  the  university  part  of  it. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  provides: 

(c)  To  the  maximum  practicable  extent, 
purchases  of  and  contracts  for  property  or 
service  shall  be  made  by  the  Administration 
by  formal  advertising.  No  such  purchase  or 
contract,  or  any  category  thereof,  may  be 
entered  Into  by  negotiation  unless  the  Ad- 
mintstrutor  has  determined  that  the  use  of 
advertisement  for  bids  for  such  purchase  or 
contract,  or  category  thereof,  would  impair 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  past  year  56,000 
contractual  transactions,  all  told,  were 
had  with  NASA,  Including  those  with 
educational  institutions.  The  effect  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  be  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  certification  for  each 
one  of  these  56,000  transactions. 

He  would  not  have  time,  in  the  365 
days  of  the  year,  to  do  that,  even  if  that 
were  all  that  he  had  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  ccxnplete  statement,  includ- 
ing a  summary  by  the  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Perkins  Mc- 
Guire,  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
rwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  bt  Senator  Kerx 

NASA  has  tb.e  identical  statutory  author- 
ity for  contracting  as  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  are  provided  under  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947.  chapter 
137.  title  10,  United  States  Code.  Section 
301(b)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  specifically  places  NASA  under 
the  same  law.  The  Congress  determined  to 
provide  for  NASA's  procurement  affairs  in 
this  way  because  NASA  and  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  deal  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  same  industries 
and  face  similar  contracting  problems.  It  is 
NASA  policy  to  prescribe  procurement  regu- 
lations which,  to  the  maximum  practicable 
extent,  are  consistent  with  policies  and  pro- 
cedures adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  This  avoids  conflicting  procure- 
ment regulations  and,  therefore,  simplifies 
and  minimizes  the  difficulties  which  Industry 
faces  in  dealing  with  the  Government  and 
with  NASA  in  particular. 

Two  requirements  already  in  the  present 
statute  and  in  NASA  regulations  bear  upon 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  First,  formal  advertising  must 
be  used  whenever  possible.  Second,  even  If 
a  contract  has  to  be  negotiated,  rather  than 
formally  advertised,  competition  must  nev- 
ertheless be  obtained  from  several  compe- 
tent sources  whenever  this  is  possible.     In 
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my  Judgment.  NASA  has  followed  theee 
rules  consistently  and  conscientiously. 

When  tbe  procurement  statute  became  law 
in  1048,  the  Congress  had  carefully  studied 
the  question  of  whether  all  contracts  could 
be  made  by  formal  advertising.  It  finally 
came  to  the  realistic  conduslon  that  there 
were  certain  types  of  situations — 17  cate- 
gories. In  fact,  specified  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act — where  the  public  In- 
terest makes  tt  proper  and  desirable  that 
contracts  be  made  by  negotiation  rather  than 
advertising.  Two  of  these  17  categories  au- 
thorize waivers  of  formal  advertising  for 
competitive  bids  where  the  procurement  in- 
volves research  and  development  Items,  or 
contracts  with  educational  Instituttons. 
These  two  alone  represent  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  NASA  total  purchases  by  negotia- 
tion; in  fact,  84  percent  of  the  total  negoti- 
ated dollar  volume  for  the  last  half  of 
calendar  1962  are  in  these  two  categories. 
Moreover,  in  all  proctirements  for  research 
and  development  of  over  $100,000  the  Ad- 
ministrator now  does  make  a  personal  deter- 
mination when  formal  advertising  Is  not 
possible.  Mo  personal  determination  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  is  required  by  the  law 
for  contracts  with  educational  Institutions, 
slnoe  formal  competition  is  response  to  ad- 
vertising Is  not  a  practicable  method  for  the 
Oovemment  to  follow  in  utilizing  the  unique 
capabilities  of  a  given  institution  of  learn- 
ing. 

I  recognize,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin In  his  remarks  yesterday,  that  only 
9  percent  of  NASA's  current  procurement  by 
dollar  volume  is  awarded  through  formal 
advertising. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  of  this 
figtu-d  with  the  DOD  experience.  The  NASA 
procurement  program  is  substantially  all 
concerned  with  R.  &  D.  functions,  while  the 
DOD.  in  addition  to  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  has  a  subet&ntial  volume  of  pro- 
cvirement  of  standardised  military  hardware, 
housekeeping  items,  as  well  as  other  con- 
sumer goods  available  in  the  conunerclal 
market.  Many  of  these  standard  items  lend 
themselves  to  formal  advertising  under  de- 
tailed specifications.  This  element  in  the 
DOD  purchases  is,  therefore,  absent  in  large 
degree  from  NASA  procurMnent.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  significant  that  DOD  from  July 
1961  to  April  1962  awarded  approximately 
$22  billion,  of  which  12.7  percent  was  by 
formal  advertising;  26.6  percent  by  competi- 
tive negotiations,  and  80.7  percent  by  non- 
competitive negotiation.  The  most  recent 
NASA  record  for  a  6-month  period  ending 
December  1961  was  9  percent,  42  percent,  and 
49  percent,  respectively. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yesterday 
used  some  DOD  procurement  figures  which 
indicated  small  business  gets  a  much  larger 
share  of  advertised  procurement  than  it  does 
of  negotiated  contracts.  I  believe  he  quoted 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  advertised  of- 
ferings went  to  small  business.  Again,  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  NASA  figures  are 
on  the  same  comparable  base,  but  small  busi- 
ness in  the  closing  half  of  the  last  calendar 
year  was  awarded  66  percent  of  all  NASA's 
contractual  transactions  including  not  only 
those  advertised,  but  also  those  competi- 
tively negotiated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  20 
of  NASA's  100  biggest  contracts  are  held  by 
small  business  concerns. 

The  NASA  figures  I  have  cited  are  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  transactions  going  to 
small  business,  not  the  dollar  volume,  which 
is  much  less.  The  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  evidently  as- 
siunes  that  an  enforced  Increase  In  formal 
advertising  will  automatically  produce  for 
small  business  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
procurement  dollars. 

This  view  again  does  not  take  Into  full 
account  the  nat\ire  of  things  which  must  be 
purchased  to  meet  the  Government's  needs. 
The  fact  is  that  the  large  dollar  contracts 


for  complex  items,  such  •■  new  aircraft.  ml»- 
siles,  engines,  and  spacecraft,  are  beyond  the 
resources  of  small  business  concerns  to 
handle  even  if  all  soch  procurements  could 
be  formally  advertised.  In  the  R.  &  D.  field 
especially  It  Is  this  category  of  contracts  in 
the  civilian  space  field  as  well  as  the  R.  &  D. 
fields  of  defense  procurement  which  obligate 
the  large  majority  of  R.  k.  D.  dollars  and 
which  can  only  be  handled  by  negotiation. 

Now  what  will  be  the  result  if  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  were  required,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  proposes,  to  review  a 
detailed  Justification  and  sign  a  determina- 
tion to  waive  advertising  each  time  a  pur- 
chase is  negotiated,  regardless  of  its  type  or 
its  amount?  During  the  first  6  months  of 
the  past  fiscal  year.  If  ASA  had  56,000  con- 
tractual transactions  all  told.  The  great 
majority  of  these  were  for  small  Items  such 
as  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  field 
laboratories,  and,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  great 
bulk  of  these— some  two-thirds  of  all  trans- 
actions— go  to  small  business  now.  If  Mr. 
Webb  were  required  to  make  a  personal 
determination  In  such  procurements,  he 
would  not  have  time  to  do  much  else  in 
managing  the  overall  space  program. 

If  the  agency  staff,  Instea'-i  of  using  the 
legal  excepUons  for  items  under  i2JK>0,  were 
required  by  statute  to  advertise  formally  or 
to  write  a  Specific  Justification  for  waiver 
each  time  for  execution  by  the  AdnUnlstra- 
tor.  then  the  cost  of  the  paperwork  would, 
hi  many  Instances,  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
purchased  Items,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  In 
time  and  manpower  frustrated  by  this 
built-in  procedural  delay.  The  consequences 
for  the  success  of  the  space  program  are 
obvious. 

Finally,  let  us  look  at  the  close  interrela- 
tionship between  NASA  and  DOD  contract- 
ing. NASA  now  obtains  almost  one-fourth 
of  its  total  work  through  orders  placed  In 
the  other  Government  agencies,  and,  in  fact, 
23  percent  of  its  total  dollar  volume  was 
actiially  placed  on  contract  through  awards 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
arrangement  is  a  very  convenient  and 
economical  way  for  NASA  to  purchase  certain 
items  already  In  development  by  DOD  In 
that  it  avoids  the  costs  of  separate  contracts, 
separate  tooling,  and  duplicate  contract 
services.  It  would  be  a  serious  disruption  If 
the  intent  of  the  Senator*a  amendment  were 
to  Inhibit  this  flexibility  In  having  the  DOD 
handle  these  items  for  NASA,  since  tlie  basic 
procurement  authority  of  the  two  agencies  is 
now  identical. 

This  uncertainty  is  one  of  many  which 
point  up  the  question  raised  In  my  mind  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  am  confident  there  Is  not  a  serious 
problem  lnv<5lvlng  the  competitive  aspects  of 
NASA  procurement  act  and.  In  fact,  feel 
that  this  new  space  program  has  thus  far 
been  handled  in  a  way  which  has  produced 
an  amazing  amount  of  the  most  spirited 
competition  throughout  Industry.  How- 
ever, If  there  be  even  a  potential  problem, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  implies,  then 
this  problem  springs  from  the  same  elements 
which  characterize  the  defense  procurement 
programs.  The  Congress  adopted  a  special 
procurement  law  to  meet  the  exlgericles  of 
such  procurement  situations,  and  this  law 
h£is  been  In  effect  for  14  years.  The  regtUa- 
tlons  stemming  from  this  statute  have  been 
progressively  refined  and  Improved  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  problems  which,  experience 
has  revealed,  need  attention. 

Now  that  questions  are  being  raised  about 
the  merits  of  competitive  negotiation  of 
R.  &  D.  contracts  as  an  alternative  to  formal 
adrertislng,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
review  the  history  of  procurement  by  our 
Government.  Perhaps  in  this  way  we  might 
familiarize  ourselves  with  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  various  pro- 
cedures and  be  in  a  better  position  to  Judge 


the  desirability  of  cnrrent  procurement 
practices. 

Ttk*  task  of  making  such  a  historical  re- 
view is  quite  tormldabto  but  I  And  that  sticti 
an  sffort  has  been  attempted  and  was  con- 
cisely presented  to  the  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
in  1960  by  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  Logistics)  Perkins  McOuire, 
which  follows  this  statement. 

What  this  proposed  amendment  would 
attempt  to  do  is  to  change  tbts  procurement 
law  for  NASA,  but  not  for  the  military  de- 
partments. It  would  seek  this  without  con- 
gressional hearings  and  without  thoughtful 
consideration  of  what  effect  this  exception 
would  have  on  NASA's  effectiveness  with 
DOD  and  with  Indxistry.  The  change  would 
be  confusing  to  contractors  as  well  as  MAAA. 
It  will  increase  the  cost  to  the  Oomaient 
in  the  complicated  procur«>metit  prooesa  and 
delay  this  vital  space  program  at  the  very 
tioM  a  natloiuU  goal  has  been  established  to 
speed  up  this  promising  technological  effort. 

If  the  present  procurement  law  Is  not 
achieving  the  results  of  obtaining  competi- 
tion and  Increasing  the  amcnmt  of  fomval 
advertising  as  miicii  as  some  may  feel  can  ba 
done,  then  amendments  to  the  basic  pro- 
curement law  should  be  proposed.  Theaa 
should  affect  all  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments which  operate  under  its  criteria,  hear- 
ings on  it  should  be  held,  and  thoughtful 
consideration  given  to  the  results. 

I  concKide  that  this  authorization  act  for 
the  civilian  space  program  is  not  the  vehicle 
to  cause  a  change  in  a  basic  procedural 
statute  which  safeguards  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Government's  total  procurements. 
I  urge  that  this  body  disEipprove  the  amend- 
ment. 

HisToaicai.    DcvxLOPMxirr    or    PaocuaxMXMT 
Methods 

In  this  second  presentation,  we  wiU  dis- 
cuss the  history  and  development  of  our  two 
methods  of  procurement,  formal  advertising 
and  negotiation.  As  is  well  known,  our  pres- 
ent law,  chapter  187  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  amended  and  codified  the 
Armed  SarviOM  Procurement  Act  of  1947,  re- 
quires DOD  contracts  for  property  or  services 
to  be  formally  advertised,  except  under  17 
specific  situations  where  negotiation  may  be 
used.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  for  over  150  years  the  Congress,  in 
times  of  peace  and  of  war,  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  problenu  of  military  procure- 
ment, including  the  uses  of  formal  adver- 
tising and  negotiation.  Many  laws  have  been 
enacted  over  this  span  of  years.  In  fact, 
even  a  brief  reference  to  these  laws  should 
impress  one  with  the  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  Congress  to  the  problems  of 
military  procurement  and  with  the  dispatch 
and  foresight  with  which  It  has  responded 
to  them. 

We  wish  to  disctise  first,  in  somewhat  sum- 
mary form,  a  general  introduction  to  tha 
historical  development  of  our  present  law, 
and  secondly,  in  the  light  of  that  back- 
ground, the  specific  history  and  development 
of  each  of  the  17  exceptions.  We  feel  it  will 
shed  much  light  upon  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  onr  present  law,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures concerning  these  two  methods  of 
procurement. 

IlfTBOOtJCnOW 

Military  prociirement  began,  of  course, 
even  before  the  founding  of  our  Nation. 
The  problem  of  equipping  and  supplying  the 
forces  of  George  Washington  must  have  been 
as  complex  in  those  days  as  the  problems  of 
the  missile  and  space  age  are  today.  Our 
Nation  was  still  an  Infant  when  familiar 
questions  arose — Who  should  control  military 
purchasing? — How  should  it  be  accom- 
plished? 

In  1792,  Congress  provided  that  War  De- 
partment supplies  would  be  purchased  by  the 
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Treasury  Department.  Just  6  years  later  in 
1798,  however,  the  War  Department  and  the 
newly  created  Navy  Department  were  au- 
thorized to  procure  all  the  supplies  and 
services  needed  for  the  military  and  naval 
services. 

In  1809,  the  first  Federal  statute  requir- 
ing advertising  for  bids  appeared.  In  per- 
tinent part  It  read: 

"AH  purchaf>es  and  contracts  for  supplies 
or  services  which  are  or  may,  according  to 
law.  be  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  shall  be  made  either  by  open  purchase, 
or  by  previously  advertising  for  proposals  re- 
specting the  same." 

Although  a  literal  reading  of  this  early 
statute  would  indioate  contracting  officers 
had  a  choice  between  two  equally  available 
methods  of  procurement — open  purchases 
or  advertising  for  proposals,  the  Attorney 
General  Interpreted  it  to  require  advertising 
except  where  public  exigencies  necessitated 
Immediate  contract  performance.  In  the 
latter  case,  procurement  of  urgently  required 
items  could  be  made  in  the  open  market  In 
the  manner  of  ordinary  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

Subsequent  statutes  develof)ed  specific 
ground  rules  for  advertising.  In  1842,  a  law 
dealing  with  ftatlohery  supplies  and  print- 
ing required: 

(1)  Advertising  for  bids  once  a  week  for 
at  least  4  weelts  In  a  newspaper  published 
where  the  worit  was  to  lie  performed; 

(ii)  Description  of  the  required  supplies 
or  services  In  the  advertisement; 

(ill)  Sealed  bids  opened  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pr<Kurement  officer  in  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  two  persons;  and 

(Iv)  Award  to  the  low  bidder,  provided  he 
could  furnish  security  for  the  Government 
In  case  of  default. 

In  1843,  a  statute  added  another  require- 
ment— the  preparation  of  an  abstract  of 
bids.  In  1852,  contracts  were  required  to  be 
advertised  at  hast  $0  days  before  award  and 
the  presence  of  bidders  at  the  bid  opening 
was  authorized.  These  requirements  are 
quite  similar  tD  those  now  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 2305  of  chupter  137. 

In  1860,  a  lindmark  statute  was  passed. 
It  was  later  lncc«-porated  in  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  and.  In  pertinent  part, 
provided : 

"All  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies 
or  services.  In  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  except  for  personal  services, 
shall  be  made?  by  advertising  a  sufficient 
time  previously  for  projxMals  respecting  the 
same,  when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  re- 
quire the  lmm'*dlate  delivery  of  the  articles, 
or  performance  of  the  service.  When  Im- 
mediate delivery  or  performance  is  required 
by  the  public  exigency,  the  article  or  serv- 
ice required  may  be  procured  by  open  pur- 
chase or  contract,  at  the  places  and  In  the 
manner  In  which  such  articles  are  usually 
bought  and  scld.  or  such  services  engaged. 
between  individuals." 

The  particular  significance  of  this  statu- 
tory provision  was  the  requirement  of  ad- 
vertising with  only  two  exceptions — con- 
tracts for  personal  services  and  contracts 
where  public  ixlgencles  necessitated  imme- 
diate performance.  This  statute,  with  cer- 
tain exception.?  which  will  be  referred  to 
later,  contlnue<i  to  regulate  the  placement  of 
military  contracts  until  World  War  II. 

Additionally,  one  further  and  important 
exception  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  must  be  mentioned.  Not  only  the 
courts,  but  also  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General  consistently  ruled 
that  advertising  was  not  required  under  that 
statute  In  circumstances  which  made  com- 
petition Impracticable,  such  as  the  existence 
of  only  one  source.  From  these  early  days 
on,  then,  in  cases  where  only  one  source  was 
available,  neither  ttoe  War  nor  Navy  Depart- 


ment utilized  the  procedures  of  formal  ad- 
vertising to  effect  such  procurements. 

Less  than  2  weelts  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Congress  enacted  title  II  of  the  First  War 
Powers  Act  of  1941.  This  authorized  the 
President  to  empower  agencies  connected 
with  the  war  effort  to  enter  into  contracts 
without  regard  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 
wherever  such  action  was  deemed  to  facili- 
tate prosecution  of  the  war.  On  E>ecember 
27.  1941,  Executive  Order  9001  Implemented 
the  act  and  authorized  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  to  make  contracts  without 
compliance  with  statutory  requirements  for 
formal  advertising.  Again,  on  March  3,  1942. 
another  positive  step  was  taken.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Production  Board  prohibited 
all  contracting  by  the  formal  advertising 
method  unless  specially  authorized.  For  the 
duration  of  the  war.  the  great  bulk  of  mili- 
tary procurement  was  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  title  II  of  the  First  War  Powers 
Act. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  a  study  was 
Initiated  for  the  purpose  of  developing  peace- 
time procurement  methods.  The  proposed 
bill  which  evolved  from  that  study  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  staled  that  its 
primary  purpose  was  to  permit  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  award  contracts  by 
negotiation  when  the  national  defense  or 
sound  business  Judgment  dictated  the  use 
of  negotiation  rather  than  the  more  rigid 
formal  advertising  procedures.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  comment- 
ing on  the  purpose  of  the  bill  In  Its  report 
stated : 

"This  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  a 
return  to  normal  purchasing  procedures 
through  the  advertising-bid  method  on  the 
part  of  the  armed  services,  namely,  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It  capitalizes  on  the 
lessons  learned  during  wartime  purchasing 
and  provides  authority,  in  certain  specific 
and  limited  categories,  for  the  negotiation 
of  contracts  without  advertising.  It  re- 
states the  rules  governing  advertising  and 
making  awards  as  well  as  fixing  the  types 
of  contract  that  can  be  made." 

This  bill  was  eventually  enacted  as  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947. 
While  It  was  codified  In  1956,  with  minor 
amendments  In  chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  this  basic  law  has  gov- 
erned defense  procurement  for  12  years.  The 
flexibility  which  Its  drafters  and  the  Con- 
gress built  Into  It  has  enabled  DOD  to 
operate  under  It  In  times  of  peace,  the 
Korean  hostilities,  and  the  present  cold  war. 
It  w{is  and  stUl  Is  a  good  law.  While  this 
characterization  Is  directed  toward  Its  pro- 
visions for  formal  advertising  and  negotia- 
tion, the  same  comment  could  be  made  of 
Its  other  provisions.  We  sincerely  believe 
this  basic  law  Is  equal  to  the  tremendous 
task  we  face  today  and  vlsuall.3e  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
some  helpful  amendments  might  not  ap- 
propriately be  made. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  fact  is,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  change  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act,  under  which 
NASA  operates,  with  all  the  specifica- 
tions now  applicable  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, he  should  move  to  amend  the 
Armed  Forces  Procurement  Act,  which 
is  constantly  under  review  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
Department  of  Defense  spends  between 
$45  billion  and  $50  billion  a  year;  where- 
as NASA  has  thus  far  spent  a  little  less 
than  $2  V2  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  what 
he  was  saying  is  that  NASA,  from  the 
standpoint  of  small  business,  operates 
under  the  same  legislation  under  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  operating. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  this  as- 
tronautic  and  space  work  there  is  at  least 
as  much  necessity  for  negotiated  bid- 
ding, because  the  art  is  so  new.  In  gen- 
eral, and  at  the  risk  of  oversimplica- 
tion,  this  is  the  type  and  character  of 
work  for  which  the  average  small  busi- 
ness does  not  have  as  adequate  skilled 
research  and  engineering  capacity  as  the 
larger  firms  have.  But  small  business 
can  and  does  have  every  opportunity  to 
obtain  subcontracts  from  the  prime  con- 
tractor. 

Mr.  KERR.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  my  able 
friend  from  Oklahoma  if  he  does  not 
believe  that  really  the  best  way  to  ob- 
tain savings  in  this  field  is  through 
maximum  improvements  in  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  notice  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated  that 
within  5  years  we  will  have  a  $3  billion 
saving,  $750  million  saving  this  year,  be- 
cause of  the  small  amount  of  unified 
operation  he  has  already  established,  un- 
der his  authority  that  which  he  can  do 
without  the  necessity  of  additional  legis- 
lation. 

Now  I  have  already  noticed  some  criti- 
cism in  Congress  with  respect  to  some  of 
Secretary  McNamara's  fine  work  inci- 
dent to  getting  maximum  return  for  the 
taxpayers'  defense  dollar. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me,  if 
we  were  to  establish  arbitrary  rules 
which  made  it  necessary,  as  the  able 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  to  get  into  more 
administrative  redtape,  in  order  to  see 
that  small  business  would  receive  busi- 
ness it  might  delay  the  whole  space  pro- 
gram to  the  point  where,  in  addition  to 
mismanagement  and  waste,  it  could 
affect  the  security  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
The  other  amendment  could  place  re- 
strictions on  the  number  of  personnel 
that  NASA  can  employ.  It  would  be 
contradictory  to  the  effect  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  because  if  the  pending 
amendment  were  adopted  it  would  re- 
quire a  great  increase  in  the  personnel 
of  NASA  in  order  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  was  not  going  to 
bring  up  a  discussion  of  the  second 
amendment  at  this  time.  I  was  not  on 
the  floor  during  the  debate  yesterday, 
but  have  read  the  Record.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  my  able  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  resF>ect, 
believes  it  might  not  be  proper  to  put 
mor'e  money  into  the  space  field,  because 
we  are  not  putting  enough  money  into 
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the  educational  field.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding, from  reading  the  Record. 
But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

I  would  think  that  as  to  this  problem 
of  education,  the  best  way  to  handle  it 
would  be  to  give  research  and  develop- 
ment to  those  companies  which  can  do 
the  job;  and  also  have  legislation  passed 
which  would  require  more  colleges  and 
more  universities  and  more  medium 
and  small  businesses  to  be  brought  in  so 
they  could  handle  the  tjrpe  and  character 
of  research  for  reputable  bidders  in  this 
field.    Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree.  I  would  say 
further  that  the  very  language  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  impair  the 
opportunity  of  the  Administrator  to  con- 
tinue his  program  of  negotiating  with 
State  universities  and  colleges.  The 
effort  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  those 
trained  In  science  necessary  for  work 
in  the  space  field,  would  be  curtailed.  Im- 
paired, or  destroyed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
time  to  permit  me  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  let  me  yield,  first,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi?  I  do  not  want  to 
run  out  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  to  me. 

It  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis that  I  wish  to  refer  to  ths  very 
fact  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  present  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  procurement  of  ma- 
terials and  commodities  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  headed  by  Secretary 
McNamara.  In  his  recent  announce- 
ment, the  Secretary  announced  savings 
for  this  year,  and  the  possibility  of  up 
to  $3  billion  In  savings  In  the  years  to 
come.  I  commend  him  highly  for  his 
outstanding  effort  in  that  field. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  such  good  progres* 
is  being  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, NASA,  operating  under  the  same 
system,  certainly  would  be  doubly  chal- 
lenged to  keep  up  at  the  same  relative 
pace? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi Is  correct.  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  NASA  has  already  demonstrated 
that  It  Is  meeting  the  challenge. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  honor  is  well  dis- 
^^  tributed.  I  commend  what  the  Senator 
^  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  have  said. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  will  yield  a  minute  and 
a  half  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri; 
however.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  allow  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
to  close  his  part  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
it  is  my  amendment  that  is  under  con- 
sideration, I  would  appreciate  It  if  I 
might  close. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  a 
minute  and  a  half  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  record  will  show  that  in  August  1957, 


at  a  time  when  most  r>eople  were  disin- 
terested In  the  space  program,  a  member 
of  the  prtvioiis  administration  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $43  million.  Saying  at  that  time 
the  reason  he  was  asking  for  the  addi- 
tional money  was  to  make  certain  the 
United  States  would  be  first  in  space. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  the  first  Russian 
sputnik  was  launched,  and  it  was  many 
months  before  this  country  w£is  able  to 
launch  a  comparable  satellite. 

I  hope  the  able  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin will  not  at  this  time  attempt  to 
jeopardize  the  future  of  the  space  pro- 
gram by  seeking  to  place  any  further 
limitations  on  the  provisions  which  Con- 
gress has  already  imposed  for  small 
business.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  worked  harder  than  has 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a 
man  of  long  business  exp>erience,  to 
analyze  this  budget.  He  has  done  his 
best  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. I  hope  everything  possible  will 
be  done  to  make  certain  that  the  space 
program  is  administered  with  maximum 
efficiency  for  the  taxpayers,  and  in  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  who  at- 
tended all  the  hearings  which  followed 
the  launching  of  Sputnik  No.  1.  and  who 
heard  all  the  military  as  well  as  scien- 
tific witnesses  in  that  field,  starting  with 
Wemher  von  Braun,  General  Schriever. 
and  others  of  that  caliber,  and  also  as 
one  who  followed  through  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  development  of  the  space 
program,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences,  I 
am  satisfied,  based  upon  that  experience, 
that  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  opposing  the  amendment 
to  the  bill  is  correct  I  believe  the 
present  law  and  present  system  are 
working  remarkably  well  in  a  field  which 
is  still  a  pioneer  field  and  requires  great 
latitude  for  its  operations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senators  who  have  just  spoken.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  among  the  ablest  men 
in  the  coimtry.  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  defense  and  space.  Nevertheless.  I 
honestly  feel  that  they  have  not  read  my 
amendment.  My  amendment  does  not 
stifle  the  Space  Agency  at  all.  It  pro- 
vides : 

No  auch  pxirchase  or  contract,  or  any 
category  thereof,  may  be  entered  into  by 
negotiation  unless  tbe  Administrator  >mg  de- 
termined that  the  use  of  advertisement  for 
bids  for  such  purchase  or  contract  or  cate- 
gory thereof,  would  impair  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

If  the  Administrator  finds  that  com- 
petitive procurement  would  restrict  or 
restrain  operations,  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  say  so,  and  to  justify  it  in  a  written 
statement,  made  available  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 


The  fact  is  that  small  business  has 

been  hurt  by  the  failure  of  our  procure- 
ment program.  Small  business  does  get 
s(»ne  of  the  contracts,  I  find  that  in  1961 
it  received  15  percent  of  the  contracts 
for  the  NASA  program.  Yet  small  busi- 
ness does  about  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
work  and  comprises  about  90  percent  of 
the  corporations. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  I 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Space 
Agency  now  operates  under  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  practices.  Of  course 
I  sun  aware  of  it.  I  said  so  In  my  origi- 
nal presentation,  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  as  NASA  is  concerned, 
there  is  an  exception  through  which  a 
truck  could  be  driven.  Exception  11, 
which  is  in  the  Armed  Forces  Procure- 
ment Act.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code,  subsection  2304,  provides  that  if 
the  purchase  or  contract  is  for  property 
or  services  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, or  research  work,  or  for  making 
or  furnishing  property  for  experiment, 
then  the  purchase  or  contract  is  ex- 
empted from  advertised  competitive  bid- 
ding. I  submit  that  that  provision  ex- 
empts most  of  what  NASA  does.  The 
fact  is  that  59  percent — three-fifths — of 
all  their  contracts  come  within  this  par- 
ticular category.  Under  my  amendments 
they  can  still  have  this  exemption,  pro- 
vided the  Administrator  simply  finds 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  would 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  ad- 
vertise for  competitive  bidding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  amendment  Is 
moderate.  I  recognize  that  NASA  con- 
tract awards  are  huge,  often  amounting 
to  $100  or  $200  mUlion.  I  realize  that 
under  those  circumstances  many  of  the 
contracts  have  to  be  awarded,  of  course, 
on  the  basis  of  negotiated  bidding. 
Nevertheless,  a  detailed,  written  ex- 
planation to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  to  Congress  of  each  decision  to 
depart  from  competition  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  can  be  provided,  especially 
for  these  few  big  contracts.  Far  from 
weakening  the  program,  the  program 
would  be  benefited. 

I  spoke  this  morning  with  experts  In 
the  General  Accounting  OfHce.  They 
pointed  out  that  on  every  Justification 
for  exemption  from  competitive  bidding, 
there  are  now  two  or  three  routine  para- 
graphs, boilerplate  requirements,  that 
are  filed,  to  show  that  the  exceptions 
in  the  Procurement  Act  are  being  made. 
What  I  am  asking  for,  and  what  the 
GAO  has  said  they  would  prefer,  is  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  why  a  project  can- 
not be  submitted  to  advertised  competi- 
tive bidding. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  people  In  our  defense  in- 
dustry. They  are  wonderful  and  able 
people,  but  they  are  human  beings.  The 
fact  is  that  when  they  negotiate  with 
other  human  beings  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  in  NASA,  it  will  be  found 
over  and  over  again  that  there  is  feath- 
er bedding — there  is  waste.  There  was 
waste  at  Canaveral.  A  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day  were  paid  to  some  Individuals 
for  doing  simple  jobs.  You  win  never 
find  this  under  competitive  bidding. 
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I  say  there  should  be  a  different  stand- 
ard for  NASA  than  for  Defense.  NASA 
does  different  work.  It  is  not  absolutely 
vital  for  the  coxmtry.  In  NASA  there 
should  be  a  limited,  moderate  require- 
ment that  the  Admtinistrator  make  thes6 
findings  for  exceptions  from  competltlre 
bidding  in  writing. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Pm.BRiCHT] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin  and  Mr.  Jordan]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
AUott 
Bartlett 


Byrd.  V». 
Carroll 
Douglas 
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Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 
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Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlsoa 

Case 

Church 

Clark 
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TEAS— 23 

Javlts 
Keating 
Kefauver 
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Long,  l4a. 
McGe* 
Morse  I 
Moss 

NAYS— 72 

Cooper 
CottoAL 

Ciirty 

Dodd 
Dworabak 
Eastland 
EUender 
Kngle 
Fong 

Ooldwater 
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Hart 
Hartka 
Hayd«4 
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Neuberger 
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Pell 

Prouty 
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WlUlame,  Del. 
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Hlckey 

HUl 

Holland 
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Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kerr 
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Long.  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


McClellan 
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Robertson 

Symington 

MetcaU 

Russell 

Talmadge 
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Saltonstall 

Thurmond 

Monroney 

ScoU 

WUey 

Morton 
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WUUams.  N.J. 

Mundt 

Smith.  Mass. 

Yarborough 

Murphy 

Smith,  Maine 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pearson 

Spcu-kman 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 5 

Chavez 

Fulbrlght 

Tower 

Knrln 

Jordan 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  action  by  which  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  designated  "7- 
10-62 — E."  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  the  amendments 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  page  19,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Skc.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Space 
Program  Manpower  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Commission'),  which  shall 
be  composed  of  seven  members  appointed  by 
the  President  from  Individuals  prominent  In 
science,  education,  or  public  affairs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  as  such 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  member  of  the 
Commission  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  one  member  to  be  Vice  Chair- 
man thereof. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem  tot  each  day  In  which  he  Is  ezigaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
ConunlEslon,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made.  Four  members  of  the 
Conunlssion  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but 
a  lesser  number  may   conduct   hearings. 

"(d)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attomty 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of 
section  281.  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Impact 
of  the  United  States  aeronautic  and  space 
efforts  on  United  States  scientific,  research, 
development,  and  education  resoxirces,  with 
specl&l  reference  to  the  training  and  most 
efficient  use  of  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower.  Such  study  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  projections  of  ex- 
pected future  requirements  of  the  space  pro- 
gram In  terms  of  scientific  manpower  and 
other  resources,  the  effects  of  the  space  pro- 
gram on  other  private  and  public  research 


and  development  efforts,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  the  space  program  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians. 

"(f)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  re- 
port of  Its  activities  and  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study  (Including  recom- 
mended legislation)  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  June  1,  1963.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  such  report. 

"(g)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

"(h)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
ciu'e  directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
Independent  establishment,  or  Instrumental- 
ity Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purix>se  of  this  section; 
and  each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  such  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the 
Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

"(1)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  author- 
ization of  the  Commission,  any  subcommit- 
tee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  teslmony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  such  subcommittee,  or  any  d\Uy 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman 
or  member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102 
to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C,  title  2,  sees.  192-194),  shall  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness 
to  comply  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify 
when  summoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

"(j)  Appropriations  for  'Research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation'  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

On  page  20,  line  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  scien- 
tific manpower  study,  a  study  which 
would  be  made  by  a  commission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  specifically 
for  the  purpose.  The  commission  would 
go  out  of  existence  in  Jime  of  1963. 

This  is  a  study  which  I  think  is  man- 
datory if  we  are  to  proceed  responsibly 
with  the  NASA  authorizations  which 
will  have  such  a  great  impact  on  scien- 
tific personnel.  I  am  deeply  concerned, 
of  course,  with  the  great  increase  In  the 
cost  of  NASA's  program,  with  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  spending.  But  I  hon- 
estly believe  that,  important  as  is  the  $2 
billion  Increase  in  cost,  even  more  im- 
portant are  the  very  serious  consequences 
of  these  huge  expenditures  on  the  ex- 
tremely scarce  scientific  manpower 
available  for  scientific  effort  in  defense. 
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education,  industry,  and  space  in  this 
country. 

It  may  be  that  NASA  can  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  planned,  or  even  more  rapicHy, 
but  we  do  not  know.  We  are  entering  in- 
'  to  a  field  which  I  think  involves  the  most 
crucial  asset  of  the  free  world  and,  I 
might  add.  the  asset  which  is  most  seri- 
ously challenged.  I  refer  to  scientific 
brainjKJwer.  We  are  asked  to  take  steps 
which,  according  to  competent  testi- 
mony, may  take  some  of  our  best  scien- 
tific people  out  of  defense  work,  out  of 
university  education,  and  put  them  into 
work  for  an  agency  which,  although  it 
is  very  important,  does  not  directly  re- 
late to  defense. 

I  challenge  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  other  Senators  who  oppose  the 
amendments  to  tell  me  from  where  these 
scientists  will  come.  NASA  had  to  pick 
up  2.000  additional  scientists  and  engi- 
neers last  year.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
NASA  to  pick  up  more  thousands  this 
year,  and  thousands  more  in  the  year 
to  follow.  Prom  where  will  they  come? 
The  top  scientific  experts  in  this  coun- 
try are  extremely  worried  about  this  sit- 
uation. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  man  better  able  to 
testify  on  this  question  than  Dr.  James 
R.  Killian,  Jr.  Dr.  Killian  is  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Corp.,  which  is  perhaps  the  great- 
-*^  est  scientific  education  Institution  in  our 
country.  Dr.  Killian  was  also  a  science 
adviser  to  former  President  Eisenhower. 
He  is  extremely  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  science  education, 
sp£u;e,  and  military  needs.  On  Decem- 
ber 19, 1960.  Dr.  Killian  said : 

The  United  States  must  decide  whether  It 
can  justify  billions  of  dollars  for  man  in 
Bpace  when  its  educational  system  Is  so  in- 
adequately supported. 

The  Nation  must  seek  to  determine 
whether  it  is  now  proceeding  too  rapidly  in 
this  area  and  whether  it  can  manage  the 
present  man-ln-space  program  without 
weakening  other  Important  national  pro- 
grams, including  defense. 

The  U.S.  public  should  Insist  on  a  space 
program  that  is  In  balance  with  our  other 
vital  endeavors  in  science  and  technology 
and  that  does  not  rob  them  because  they 
currently  are  less  spectacular. 

True  strength  and  lasting  prestige  will 
come  from  the  richness,  variety,  and  depth 
of  a  nation's  total  program  and  from  an 
outpouring  of  great  discoveries  and  creative 
accomplishments  on  a  wide  front  by  Its 
scientists  and  engineers. 

That  is  exactly  what  my  amendment 
would  accomplish.  NASA  would  not  be 
limited.  But  the  amendment  would 
assure  us  that  in  the  coming  year,  be- 
fore we  act  on  another  large  authoriza- 
tion bill  of  the  kind  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, we  would  know  what  we  are  doing. 
A  study  would  be  availaWe.  We  would 
have  the  facts  and  figures. 

Frankly.  I  was  inclined  to  submit  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  NASA's 
right  to  take  scientists  and  engineers 
from  industry  and  the  universities.  I 
did  not  do  so.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  do  so.  The  necessary  data 
are  not  available.  The  study  I  have  pro- 
posed would  make  possible  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  we  should  take  such 
action  and  whether  it  would  be  wise  and 


necessary.    The  study  would  give  us  the 
kind  of  intelligence  we  would  need. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Meyerhoff  is  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Scientific  Manpower 
Commission.  On  the  question  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  kind  of  legislation  proposed 
on  the  availability  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, he  said: 

I  have  been  working  on  the  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  problem  for  nearly 
10  years,  and  even  if  I  apply  my  imagination 
to  my  knowledge,  I  frankly  do  not  know 
where  these  people  are  coming  from,  unlesa 
we  are  prepared  to  cut  back  sharply  on  the 
use  of  competent  teachers  in  our  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  on  research  and  de- 
velopment in  industry  and  In  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  Is  this: 
The  NASA's  manpower  requirements  have 
not  been  Integrated  and  therefore  have  not 
been  seen  in  perspective  in  relation  to  other 
overall  needs  in  education.  Industry,  and 
Government.  At  no  time  and  under  no 
administration  has  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  given  serious  attention  to  this 
vital  aspect  of  national  welfare,  and  private 
agencies  like  the  Scientific  Manpower  Com- 
mission lack  the  resources  and  the  power 
to  perform  the  task.  The  complimentary 
problems  posed  by  NASA  and  NIH  point  the 
dire  need  to  strengthen  the  manpower 
function  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning or  to  create  a  new  agency  for  the  speci- 
fic purpose  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  am  asking  for 
in  my  amendment.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  scientific  manpower  in 
the  field  of  defense.  We  are  made  aware 
of  it  every  day.  We  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  shortage.  It  is  a 
fact.  There  is  a  great  shortage  in  educa- 
tion. We  are  creating  fewer,  not  more, 
engineers  and  scientists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

We  now  have  fewer  engineers  and 
scientists  graduating  from  our  univer- 
sities than  we  had  a  few  years  ago. 

The  fundamental  challenge  of  Russia 
today  is  not  military.  On  the  basis  of 
the  best  evidence  we  can  get,  we  are 
winning  the  military  challenge.  The 
challenge  is  not  economic.  We  are  win- 
ning the  economic  challenge. 

Every  American  should  recognize  that 
Nicholas  Dewitt,  the  outstanding  exi>ert 
in  our  country  on  education  in  Russia, 
has  pointed  out  in  a  very  comprehensive 
and  extremely  competent  study  of  edu- 
cation in  Russia  that  Russia  is  creating 
scientists  and  engineers  fully  as  com- 
petent as  our  own.  at  the  rate  of  125,000 
a  year  to  our  45.000  a  year. 

Unless  we  have  the  necessary  under- 
standing, unless  we  have  the  order,  un- 
less we  have  the  proper  organization  so 
that  we  can  put  our  top  scientific  man- 
power in  the  proper  positions,  the  au- 
thorization before  the  Senate  could 
really  wreak  havoc  in  the  field  of  scien- 
tific education,  defense,  and  industry. 

My  amendment  merely  would  provide 
for  a  study  which  would  make  available 
the  necessary  intelligence. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  statement  of  manpower  aspects  of 
NASA's  space  program,  including  a  tran- 
script from  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 16,  1962,  quoting  the  President  at 
his  press  conference  of  January  15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmint  or  MANPOwn  Aspbcts  of  NASA's 
Space  Pkogkam 

The  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yes- 
terday offered  two  amendmenU  to  the  NASA 
authorization  bill.  One  amendment  called 
for  the  President  to  appoint  a  Space  Program 
Manpower  Commission.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  an  appropriate  amendment  to  this 
authorization  bill.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin stated  that  the  space  program  was 
depleting  the  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power resources  of  the  country.  He  also 
stated  there  was  no  discussion  in  the 
hearings  on  how  we  propose  to  meet  the 
problem. 

To  place  the  manpower  aspects  of  the 
space  program  in  perspective.  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  the  facts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1002  just  ended. 
NASA  had  iu  largest  increase  in  new  per- 
sonnel since  It  was  established  In  1968.  This 
Increase  was  5.828  new  employees,  of  which 
2.858  were  scientists  and  engineers.  In  the 
previous  3  years,  the  total  of  new  employees 
was  only  3.243.  I  am  excluding  from  this 
figure  the  transfer  Into  NASA  of  some  6.500 
employees  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Von 
Braun  team.  This  large  group,  however,  was 
already  existing  In  the  Government.  The 
1963  budget  requires  a  smaller  Increase  than 
the  year  Just  closed.  It  requests  only  3.450 
new  employees,  of  which  about  1,160  will  be 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Even  during  this  fiscal  year,  the  year  of 
NASA's  largest  planned  Increase,  the  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  total  pool  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  required  by  NASA  for  Its 
intended  operations,  amounted  to  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  of 
1.4  million 

NASA's  scientists  and  engineers  now  total 
8.300.  which  is  only  half  of  1  percent  of  the 
Nation's  scientists  and  engineers. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated  that 
NASA's  recruiting  drive  to  add  2,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  was  very  successful  and 
has  already  had  an  alarming  Impact  on  the 
Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  resources. 

NASA  Informs  me  that  throughout  its  re- 
cruiting drive  this  past  year,  no  company, 
educational  Institution,  or  Government  agen- 
cy protested  its  loss  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers formally  or  informally  to  NASA 
except  for  one  specialized  governmental  pro- 
gram. As  soon  as  this  occurred,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  program  director 
to  obtain  his  permission  prior  to  any  offers 
of  employment. 

NASA's  organized  recruiting. drive  has  de- 
pended primarily  on  volunteers  In  response 
to  news  stories  or  advertisements.  Indi- 
viduals generally  were  not  approached  and 
requested  to  apply.  A  study  of  the  sources 
of  NASA's  recruitment  during  fiscal  year 
1961  showed  that  23  percent  of  its  scientific 
and  engineering  hires  came  from  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  21  percent  were  new  col- 
lege graduates,  and  56  percent  came  from 
non-Government  sources.  NASA's  recruiting 
drive  has  had  no  significant  impact  on  the 
educational  institutions  for  only  12  profes- 
sors were  hired  In  the  entire  agency  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  recruiting  drive. 

NASA  has  also  cooperated  with  industrial 
firms  who  were  laying  off  scientists  and  en- 
gineers due  to  large  cutbacks  In  contracts — 
for  example,  General  Electric  and  the  cut- 
back In  the  nuclear  aircraft  program. 
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NASA's  Ruec«M  tn  Its  recruiting  stems 
from  the  very  great  appeal  of  Its  new  and 
vital  program.  It  Ls  an  endorsement  of  the 
space  program  when  so  many  volunteer  for 
service  with  NASA  In  Bplte  of  the  lower  pay 
scales  compared  with  Industry  which  Is  the 
source  of  the  majority  of  the  scientists  and 
engineers  coming  to  NASA. 

Lastly,  NASA  Is  cooperating  with  the  other 
Government  agencies  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  determine  the  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  needs  to  sustain 
the  Government  programs  planned  for  the 
coming  years.  The  projected  manpower 
needs  both  inside  the  Government  and  the 
needs  generated  by  Goveriunent  contracts 
are  being  studied  cooperatively  under  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

In  addition,  you  will  recall  that  President 
Kennedy  called  attention  to  factors  influ- 
encing the  overall  manpower  situation  In 
his  January  15.  1962.  press  conference.  At 
that  time  the  President  announced  be  had 
assigned  the  task  of  recommending  methods 
of  increasing  the  Nation's  supply  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cU  for  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
National   Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  Is  my  best  judgment  that  the  space 
program  haa  not,  at  least  as  yet.  had  any 
detrimental  Impact  on  the  Nation's  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  resoxirces.  It  has 
had  the  beneficial  Impact  of  more  fully 
utilizing  these  resources  on  a  program  vital 
to  the  future  of   the  Nation. 

There  will  be  scarcities  In  certain  space 
sciences  and  highly  specialized  engineering 
categories  and  NASA's  best  estimates  on  this 
are  being  contributed  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing on  this  program. 

NASA's  own  program  for  research  in  col- 
leges and  universities  will  help  increase  the 
supply  of  trained  graduates  for  research  and 
development  work. 

I  don't  minimize  the  lmpv>rtance  of  growth 
In  the  Nation's  capability  In  scientific  and 
technical  education.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  way  to  enhance  the  growth  Is  by 
creating  a  specialized  commission  of  one 
year's  duration  to  look  only  at  the  space 
program  In  relation  to  a  much  broader  and 
more  complicated  resources  picture  em- 
bracing all  technology. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  there  are  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  with  whom 
NASA  Is  cooperating  which  should  be  In  a 
position  to  help  us  Identify  the  nature  of 
whatever  problem  may  lie  ahead  and  recom- 
mend specific  step*  to  facilitate  their  solu- 
tion. 

I  urge  this  amendment  not  be  Incorporated 
in  the  particular  authorization  bill  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  President  had  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  were  not  as 
many  scientific  and  engineering  gradu- 
ates in  1960  as  there  had  been  in  1951. 
and  that  the  number  of  students  had 
fallen  in  1960  as  compared  to  1951.  The 
President  said —      Ij 

This  is  a  matter  or  growing  concern.  It 
Is  more  than  a  matching  of  numerical  sup- 
ply to  anticipate  a  demand,  for  this  alone 
would  be  difficult.  Because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem  tor  the  long-range  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States,  I  have  asked  my 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  to  review  available  studies  and 
other  pertinent  Information,  and  to  report 
to  me  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  specific 
measures  that  can  be  taken  within  and 
without  the  Government  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary and  well -quallfled  scientists  and  en- 
gineers and  technicians  to  meet  our  society's 
complex  needs— governmental,  educational, 
and  IndiistrlaL 


In  imdertaklng  this  task,  the  committee 
will  draw  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
individuals  and  agencies,  including  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  which  will 
shortly  begin  at  my  request  a  new  study 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower  utlU- 
zatlon. 

To  all  those  who  may  be  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  or  who  may  follow  yoxxi  stories 
In  the  papers.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  great 
new  and  exciting  field  of  the  sciences  and, 
while  we  wish  to  emphasize  always  the  lib- 
eral arts,  I  do  believe  that  these  figures  In- 
dicate a  need  on  the  national  level  and  also 
a  great  opportunity  for  talented  young  men 
and  women.  I  hope  that  their  teachers  and 
their  school  boards,  and  they,  themselves, 
and  their  families,  will  give  this  matter  con- 
sideration In  developing  their  careers. 

In  other  words,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  hsis  already  appointed 
such  a  committee,  drawing  on  the  scien- 
tific personnel  and  agencies  of  the  Grov- 
erriment  to  cooperate  with  him  in  ascer- 
taining the  information  referred  to  by 
the  President  as  being  necessary,  and 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his 
statement. 

So,  first,  there  is  such  a  committee  now 
in  existence  appointed  by  the  President 
to  make  the  study  wh?ch  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  would  seek  to  have  made 
by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Again  I  express 
my  respect  for  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
It  seems  to  me  that  basically  he  wishes 
to  save  money  for  the  taxpayer.  In  this 
connection  there  are  many  things  with 
respect  to  Government  I  am  not  certain 
about.  But  in  my  own  mind  I  am  cer- 
tain we  already  have  suflBcient  boards, 
committees,  commissions,  and  bureaus. 
In  the  present  case  the  problem  can  be 
handled,  as  I  see  it  without  establishing 
an  additional  commission. 

During  World  War  II  in  certain  fields 
we  had  severe  personnel  shortages.  For 
example.  I  remember  that  at  one  time 
tool  engineers  were  in  critical  shortage. 
In  those  days  electronics  was  a  new  in- 
dustry. There  was  a  very  great  shortage 
of  skilled  scientists  and  engineers  in  that 
field.  A  priority  was  therefore  estab- 
lished by  this  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  Director 
Webb  and  Secretary  McNamara  there 
is  a  maximum  of  cooperation.  There- 
fore, when  we  come  to  the  problem  of 
such  shortages,  it  can  be  handled  now  as 
It  was  handled  during  World  War  11; 
namely,  the  heads  of  NASA  and  the  De- 
fense Department  can  get  together  and 
agree  on  what  priority  various  orders 
should  have,  what  is  needed  most  and 
most  quickly. 

That  was  the  only  way  it  could  have 
worked  in  World  War  U  with  the  short- 
ages in  research  and  development  ob- 
taining at  that  time. 

It  is  now  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  that  we  do  not  have  enough  en- 
gineering and  research  talent  in  these 
great  new  fields  of  astronautics,  elec- 
tronics, and  space  nuclear  energy,  and  so 


forth.  No  commission  or  committee  or 
board  or  bureau  will  satisfy  that 
shortage. 

In  my  opinion  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin made  a  good  point  yesterday 
when  he  talked  about  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate effort  in  the  educational  field  for 
research  and  development  engineers. 
But  the  proposed  Commission  could  not 
decide  anything  that  cannot  be  decided 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  NASA 
together,  on  a  priority  basis.  In  the 
second  place,  no  Commission  is  going 
to  give  us  more  engineers  and  research 
students  to  handle  the  grave  problems 
we  face  today  because  of  these  very 
shortages. 

I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  pertinent  remarks.  I  would  say  in 
that  regard  that  the  Director  of  NASA 
always  discusses  with  DOD  the  require- 
ments with  reference  to  a  given  project 
for  scientific  personnel  avsdlable  in  a 
given  organization  with  whom  negotia- 
tions are  underway.  They  still  carry  on 
unoflQcially  some  sort  of  deUberation  and 
consideration  leading  to  the  decision  of 
priorities  in  connection  with  the  avail- 
able scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 
That  was  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  war. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  NASA  people 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  people 
have  the  normal  and  natural  advantages 
of  a  buyer,  a  buyer  discussing  such  a 
matter  with  a  seller,  in  this  case  the 
corporations  supplying  the  goods.  The 
Government  Department  in  question 
can  specify  the  priorities  they  think  are 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security  and  in  recognition  of 
shortages  that  exist.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  would  say  further  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  scientific  personnel  and  scientific 
education  has  been  placed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  a  new  scientific  agency 
created  by  Executive  order  under  the  re- 
organization authority,  and  which  has 
become  effective  under  action  of  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Wiesner  has  been  nominated 
to  be  Director  of  the  agency,  and  his 
nomination  is  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration and  confirmation. 

As  the  President's  scientific  adviser, 
Dr.  Wiesner,  has  had  the  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
working  on  this  problem  ever  since  he 
came  into  the  Government  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  administration.  He  has  been 
working  to  develop  the  very  information 
for  the  President,  with  availability  to 
the  Congress,  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  seeking  to  obtain  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  comjnission. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wishes  to  press  his  proposal 
he  should  go  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  In  that  regard  I 
remind  Senators  that  early  this  year  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  introduced  proposed 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature  to  that 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  of- 
fering as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
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bill.  That  bill  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, where  it  should  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  refer  to  S.  2771,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  jjoint  a 
statement  on  the  amendment,  dealing 
specifically  with  a  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkllan]  explaining  and  justify- 
ing his  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  major  policies  set  forth  In  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  points  up  the  need  for 
the  Improvement  of  policies  for  recruiting, 
training,  and  utilizing  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower,  and  the  bUl  specifically 
Includes  as  one  of  Its  major  objectives  the 
assurance  of  the  conservation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power. The  effective  reorganization  and  co- 
ordination of  existing  and  proposed  Federal 
science  and  technological  activities,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  bill,  would  tend  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  duplication  and  waste  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  manpower  now  being 
used  In  duplicating  and  uncoordinated  pro- 
grams operated  or  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Hearings  were  held  on  8.  2771  In  May  and 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  fvuther  hearings 
win  be  held  this  session.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  Senator  PROxsintE's  amendment 
should  be  defeated  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  matter  Is  already  properly  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  remind  Senators  that 
hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  in  May, 
and  that  further  hearings  will  be  held 
^♦his  session.  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
-..sin,  if  he  has  views  on  the  matter,  that 
_he  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  express  them 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  in  reality 
has  for  its  purpose  the  same  objective 
which  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
have,  which  amendment  he  seeks  to  at- 
tach to  the  pending  authorization  bill. 

Therefore  not  only  is  the  amendment 
unnecessary,  but  it  is  also  inappropriate 
as  an  amendment  to  the  space  authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  Presidential  suggestion  for  a 
study  to  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa^" has  referred  was  placed  in  the 
Record  by  me  last  January.  It  was  dealt 
with  in  the  President's  press  conference. 
I  agree  with  the  President  that  study 
complements  but  does  not  duplicate 
what  I  seek  to  accomplish  by  my  amend- 
ment. The  Presidential  study  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  re- 
ferred is  a  study  to  review  available 
studies  and  other  pertinent  information, 
and  I  now  quote  from  the  President  "to 
report  to  the  President  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  specific  measures  that 
can  be   taken  within  and  without  the 


Government  to  develop  the  necessary 
and  well-qualified  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  technicians  to  meet  our  so- 
ciety's complex  needs — governmental, 
educational,  and  industrial." 

This  Presidential  study  will  require 
15  or  20  years,  to  have  real  effect,  be- 
cause we  are  not  now  enrolling  into  our 
universities  and  colleges  freshmen  who 
are  interested  in  going  into  science  and 
engineering  in  the  same  proportion  as 
heretofore.  What  I  am  proposing  is  a 
study  that  will  determine  immediately 
the  limited  available  supply  as  of  Jtme 
1963  in  view  of  the  terrific  impact  on 
the  limited  number  of  scientists  by  this 
huge  authorization. 

My  amendment  would  seek  a  deter- 
mination as  to  where  we  are  going  to 
get  the  needed  scientists,  what  priorities 
should  be  established,  and  what  effects, 
specifically,  the  space  authorization  bill 
would  have  on  scientific  manpower  in 
defense  and  education  and  other  areas. 

We  cannot  wait  hopefully  while  we 
graduate  more  scientists  who  will  be 
trained,  experienced,  and  available  in 
1975  or  1982  to  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done  in  the  next  few  years. 

It  seems  to  me,  with  all  respect  for 
the  very  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  that  the  proposal  in  the 
bill  as  it  stands  now  would  not  provide 
within  the  next  year  the  kind  of  intel- 
ligence and  understanding  that  we 
should  have  now. 

I  support  the  President  100  percent 
in  his  desire  for  a  long-range  study.  He 
is  asking  how  we  can  better  develop  and 
train  more  scientists,  how  we  can  se- 
cure a  greater  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  how  we  can  encourage  more 
students  to  enter  this  field.  But  that 
would  help  10  years  from  now.  This  bill 
will  have  its  effect  next  year  and  the 
immediately  following  years.  My 
amendment  would  deal  with  this  pres- 
ently available  supply.  There  is  now 
a  serious  shortage.  That  shortage  would 
be  made  more  serious  by  the  authoriza- 
tion before  us,  which  amounts  to  $2 
billion,  for  two  reasons.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended and  the  labor  is  as  high  as  in 
the  case  of  this  authorization  as  in  any 
authorization  that  has  come  before  us. 
Most  of  it  would  go  into  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Furthermore,  the  combination 
of  wages  and  salaries  is  heavily  weighted 
on  the  side  of  scientists.  This  happens 
at  a  time  when  there  is  an  extraordinary 
limitation  on  available  scientific  person- 
nel. 

That  is  why  my  amendment  which 
provides  for  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem  and  then  go  out  of  business  on 
June  30,  1963,  is  appropriate  to  the 
authorization  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  does  not  contradict  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McCLELL.fN]  has 
proposed  or  what  the  President  is  study- 
ing. I  believe  the  amendment  to  be 
most  essential  because  of  the  serious  im- 
pact on  the  limited  scientific  personnel 
available — even  more  serious  than  the 
great  impact  on  the  economy  and  the 
taxpayers. 

This  is  a  responsible  amendment  to  en- 
able Congress  to  act  with  its  eyes  open, 
not  shut  or  half  shut,  as  they  are  now. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  some 
Senators  know,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  In  that  capacity,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  help  to  pass  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  which  is  now  law. 

Title  I  of  that  act  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  conduct  a  continuing  series  of 
studies  concerning  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  staffing 
freedom.  The  studies  will  deal  not  only 
with  ditchdiggers;  they  are  to  deal  also 
with  nuclear  physicists. 

I  believe  that  manpower  planning  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  we  should  be  attempting  to  solve. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  under  that  act 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
utilize  other  Government  agencies  to  help 
to  solve  them. 

One  of  the  chief  bottlenecks  to  our 
progress,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
says,  is  insufficiency  of  scientific  man- 
power. I  believe  a  special  study  by  a 
special  commission  of  our  present  and 
foreseeable  needs  for  scientific  man- 
power would  be  most  useful.  I  think 
such  a  study  should  be  conducted  under 
nonpartisan  auspices,  by  which  I  mean 
that  no  one  who  has  a  particular  inter- 
est In  acquiring  scientific  manpower 
should  conduct  the  study.  A  presidential 
commission  would  therefore  be  an  excel- 
lent device,  particularly  since  it  would 
be  a  temporary  commission,  which  would 
report  by  the  middle  of  next  year  for  the 
guidance  of  the  administration  and 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  note  the  presence  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Since  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  say  that  if  the  amend- 
ments were  to  be  considered,  they  should 
be  considered  by  his  committee.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  any  comment 
to  make  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  has  before  it 
Senate  bill  2771,  which  I  introduced 
some  time  ago.  The  committee  is  mak- 
ing preparations  for  hearings  on  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
complete  action  on  the  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion; that  is  doubtful.  However,  the  bill 
has  a  serious  purpose,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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ducting  a  study  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  as  the  committee 
believes  are  pertinent  to  present  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  KERR  I  presimie  the  Senator's 
committee  is  available  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]  if  he  wishes  to  be  heard  on 
the  bill  or  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  the  com- 
mittee is  avf*ilable  to  any  Member  of 
Congress.  Itf;  forum  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  or  who  have  something 
constructive  to  offer  in  the  form  of  evi- 
dence or  suggestions. 

Mr.  KERR.  Either  with  reference  to 
the  bill  before  the  Senator's  committee 
or  another  of  a  similar  nature. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  a  subject  which  re- 
quires the  collective  wisdom  of  the  best 
minds.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  project 
to  be  considered  without  minute  atten- 
Uon.  I 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thihk  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand I  have  only  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. My  proi)osal  Is  for  a  specific  study 
for  a  specific  purpose.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  Dr.  Meyerhoff's  letter  to  me. 
He  said: 

These  observations  have  dealt  solely  with 
the  effect  on  the  nvn  supply  of  graduates, 
but  the  demand  for  experienced  men  and 
women  wUl  hive — Indeed,  Is  already  hav- 
ing—an  alarming  Impact  because  this  need 
must  be  met  by  pirating.  NASA  has  been 
making  a  vigorous  attempt  to  add  2.000 
highly  trained  people  to  Its  staff  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  has  Just  closed. 
From  reporta  that  have  reached  me,  I  must 
conclude  that  the  agency  has  used  all  the 
methods,  good  and  brnd,  devised  by  Industry 
to  persuade  men  to  change  employers.  I 
have  no  statist. cal  Information  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  tnus  rearulted  but  the  cries  of 
anguish  from  soveral  companies  suggest  that 
NASA  met  wlt^  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  In  Its  efforts. 

^  What  would  my  proposal  accomplish? 
This  is  the  heart  of  it: 

Such  study  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  projections  of  expected  future 
requirements  of  the  space  program  In  terms 
of  scientific  manpower  and  other  resources, 
the  effects  of  the  space  program  on  other 
private  and  public  research  and  development 
efforts,  and  the  Implications  of  the  space 
program  for  the  education  and  training  of 
scientists  and  technlalans. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  logical,  ap- 
propriate, and  only  place  for  this  kind  of 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClell.^n]  is  concerned  with  a  very 
important  study.  He  has  every  reason  to 
consider  it  in  great  detail.  But  this  is 
the  appropriate  place  to  prop>ose  the  kind 
of  study  my  amendment  would  authorize. 
We  must  not  overlook  what  could  be  a 
devastating  impact  on  scientific  person- 
nel in  education,  in  industry,  and  in  de- 
fense from  this  particular  authorization. 
Most  of  this  huge  authorization — a  vast 
amount  of  it.  at  least — would  be  used  for 
scientific  personnel  in  all  these  areas. 

For  this  reason.  I  press  my  amend- 
ments.   I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 


my  time.    I  understand  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hickey  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire].  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered; and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business.  If  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  12, 
nays  83,  as  follows: 
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Byrd,  Va. 
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Chavez 

Qoldwater 

So  Mr. 

Proxmire's  amendments  wer 

rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  before  a 
final  vote  on  the  bill,  which  I  under- 
stand, under  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement,  is  about  to  be  taken,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  brief  state- 
ments relative  to  subjects  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yesterday 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NASA-JPL  Contract 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  raised  a  question  concerning  the 
nature  of  certain  contractual  relationships 
between  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  as  they  relate  to  the 
operation  of  the  Oovernment-owned  facility 
known  as  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  As 
I  stated  yesterday,  this  Is  a  unique  organ- 
ization of  experienced  space  scientists  and 
engineers  who  have  a  prime  responsibility 
for  certain  key  NASA  assignments  In  the 
development,  testing,  and  flight  of  tm- 
manned  explorations  of  the  lunar  environ- 
ment and  the  planets. 

Yesterdiiy.  I  reported  that  the  space  agency 
leaders  have  gone  Into  this  contract  care- 
fully, and  are  satisfied  that  It  Is  a  reasonable 
and  an  economical  arrangement  for  the  Oov- 
ernment,  Including  the  management  fee  of 
•1,200,000  paid  Cal  Tech.  This  fee  amounts 
to  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  volume  of  work  assigned  JPL.  I  now 
offer  for  the  record  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  current  arrangements  Cal  Tech 
has  madt!  for  managing  this  Laboratory. 
This  material  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
NASA  Administrator,  Mr.  Webb,  under  date  of 
June  ao  by  the  Cal  Tech  president.  Dr.  Lee 
A.  DuBrldge.  If  there  Is  no  objection,  and 
In  the  Intereats  of  the  time  available  for 
limited  debate,  I  Include  the  views  of  Cal 
Tech  at  tills  point  In  the  Rxcoiio: 

juNEai,  Idea. 

Mr.  Jamks  E.  Wkbb, 

AdministnitOT ,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  M«.  Webb:  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives Appropriations  Subcommittee  has  re- 
cently expressed  Interest  concerning  various 
aspects  of  the  contract  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  has  with  yoiu*  agency 
for  the  management  and  operation  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory. 

In  view  of  the  current  relationships  which 
have  been  solidly  developed  over  a  period  of 
years,  I  think  It  Important  that  you  have 
the  attached  statement  which  outlines  the 
background  of  Cal  Tech's  operation  of  this 
Gtovernment-owned  laboratory,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  current  contract  with  NASA. 
Sincerely, 

Lex  a.  DtrBamcE, 
President,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


The  NASA-Cal  Tech-JPL  Relationship 

All  but  one  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories  participating  In  the  NASA 
space  program  are  both  Government-owned 
and  directly  operated  by  the  Government 
(I.e.,  by  NASA).  The  one  exception  Is  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  In  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  which,  though  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Is  operated  under  a  contract  with 
a  nonprofit  educational  Institution — the 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  Certain 
Congressmen  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
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why  thla  exceptional  arrangement  exists,  and 
have  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  It  Is  wise 
to  continue  the  arrangement.  This  pwiper  Is 
an  attempt  to  set  forth  certain  background 
facts,  and  certain  arguments  and  opinions 
relating  to  this  question. 

This  discussion  can  mo6t  conveniently  be 
broken  down  into  three  parts  relating  to 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  JPL. 

I.  TOT  PAST 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  was  founded 
by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  in 
1943.  It  was  initially  intended  as  a  field  sta- 
tion in  which  to  carry  on  rocket  and  Jet 
propulsion  studies  related  to  its  first  specif- 
ic project — the  development  of  Jet  assisted 
takeoff  (JATO)  equipment  for  aircraft.  The 
original  piece  of  land  on  which  the  first 
laboratory  buildings  were  constructed  was 
purchased  by  the  California  Institute,  and 
the  institute  retained  title  to  this  land  until 
1948.  The  initial  staff  of  JPL  consisted  en- 
tirely of  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  JPL  was  operated  as  a  branch  of  the 
Guggenheim  Aeronautical  Laboratories  of 
Cal  Tech  (GALCTT).  The  proposal  for  the 
JATO  development  c*ime  from  this  Cal  Tech 
group — then  headed  by  Dr.  Theodore  von 
Karman— and  the  (then)  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps  agreed  to  finance  the  operations 
through  a  contract  with  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

The  JATO  development  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  soon  equipment  was  ready  for  man- 
ufacture and  installation  on  military  air- 
craft. A  new,  independent  corporation — the 
Aerojet  Engineering  Corp.  (now  the  Aero- 
Jet-General  Corp.)— was  organized  to  under- 
take production  of  JATO  units  under  an 
Air  Corps  production  contract. 

In  the  meantime.  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory activities  extended  to  other  projects  in- 
volving rocket  and  Jet  propulsion  technology 
using  both  solid  and  liquid  propellants.  By 
the  end  of  the  war,  large  liquid-propelled 
rockets  had  been  developed  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  which  achieved  record  altitude 
flights  and  had  the  potentiality  of  carrying 
a  military  warhead  to  a  ballistic  range  of  60 
miles  or  more.  These  were  the  largest  rock- 
ets developed  in  this  country  and  were  ex- 
ceeded in  size  only  by  the  German  V-2 
rockets. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  California 
Institute  anticipated  that  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  wholly  devoted  to  military  work, 
would  be  terminated  along  with  other  war 
development  laboratories.  However,  the 
United  States  Army  believed  that  there  were 
Important  future  military  applications  for 
large  rockets,  as  the  success  of  the  V-2  had 
demonstrated.  Therefore,  the  California  In- 
stitute was  asked  to  continue  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  operation,  broadening  Its 
activities  to  Include  general  research  in  Jet 
propulsion  technology,  rocket  aerodynamics, 
electronic  guidance  and  control,  and  related 
areas  of  basic  research. 

As  a  service  to  the  military  establishment, 
the  California  Institute  agreed  to  continue 
the  operation  under  contract — though,  since 
it  was  evident  that  more  land  would  now  be 
required  and  permanent  buildings  should  be 
constructed,  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  acquired  ad- 
jacent property  and  began  a  modest  building 
construction  program.  This  transference  of 
title  of  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  property 
to  the  Government  made  no  difference  in 
the  natvire  of  the  operation.  The  research 
and  development  program  was  evolved  year 
by  year  within  the  laboratory  Itself,  pro- 
posals were  made  to  the  Government — prin- 
cipally U.S.  Army  Ordnance — and  final  pro- 
grams and  budgets  were  worked  out  by 
mutual  agreement.  Cal  Tech  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  these  programs 
were  effectively  carried  out,  was  responsible 
for  employing  personnel,  setting  personnel 


policies  and  practices  (including  salary 
scales),  and  retaining  intimate  ties  with  the 
Guggenheim  Aeronautical  Laboratories  and 
other  departments  on  the  campus. 

In  1950,  with  the  advent  of  hostilities  In 
Korea,  UJB.  Army  Ordnance  requested  Cal 
Tech  to  expand  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory program  to  include  the  development  and 
engineering  of  a  military  rocket  vehicle  for 
battlefield  use.  This  vehicle  was  to  be  an 
engineered  version  of  the  experimental 
rocket  known  as  the  Corporal,  which  had 
been  the  result  of  several  years  of  research 
and  development  work  at  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory.  At  this  time  the  administra- 
tion and  board  of  trustees  of  the  California 
Institute  raised  the  question  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  It  was  appropriate 
for  a  university  to  carry  on  such  a  program, 
and  whether  the  Government  should  not 
take  over  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  directly. 
However,  the  highest  Defense  Department 
officials — Including  Mr.  K,T.  Keller,  who  was 
then  civerall  coordinator  of  the  U.S.  missile 
program — made  special  pleas  to  the  board  of 
trustees  to  continue  the  contract  opera- 
tion as  a  service  to  national  defense.  The 
trustees  agreed,  and  the  Corporal  program 
was  carried  on  Into  the  production  phase 
with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles  receiving  the  production  contract. 
At  the  same  time  development  was  begun 
on  an  improved  version  of  such  a  military 
rocket  using  solid  propellants,  known  as 
the  Serjeant.  This  was  carried  also 
through  production  design  phases,  with  pro- 
duction being  undertaken  (and  now  In  proc- 
ess) by  the  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  In  Salt  Lake 
City. 

This  period  saw  considerable  expansion  of 
the  facilities  and  p>er8onnel  of  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory,  to  the  point  where  It  was 
a  substantially  larger  operation  than  all  the 
rest  of  Cal  Tech  put  together.  This  required 
the  recruitment  of  additional  key  scientific 
and  administrative  personnel,  though  the 
major  leadership  still  stemmed  from  the 
original  Cal  Tech  group.  Overall  direction 
and  coordination  of  the  laboratory,  however, 
was  still  carried  on  by  a  Joint  faculty- 
trustee  committee  appointed  by  the  board 
of  trustees  and  headed  then,  as  now,  by  Dr. 
Clark  B.  MilUkan,  director  of  the  Guggen- 
heim Aeronautical  Laboratories  (now  the 
Graduate  Aeronautical  Laboratories)  of  the 
Intstltute. 

During  this  period  close  liaison  was  estab- 
lished between  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and 
the  Army  Ordnance  Redstone  Arsenal  at 
HuntsvlUe.  Ala.,  headed  by  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  Under  agreement  with  Army  Ord- 
nance these  two  organizations  developied  a 
hlgh-altltude.  long-range  rocket  for  tests  of 
reentry  heads  for  IRBM  and  ICBM  missiles. 
The  result  of  this  collaboration  was  the 
Juplter-C  missile,  of  which  the  first  stage 
came  from  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  and  the  up- 
per stages  were  designed  and  built  at  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory.  The  first  Juplter-C 
was  successfully  fired  In  September  1956,  at- 
taining an  altitude  of  650  miles  and  a  hori- 
zontal range  of  3,700  mllefi — both  of  which 
were  records  as  of  that  date.  The  very  first 
flights  showed  that  the  reentry  head  was 
successful  and  It  was  unnecessary  to  carry  on 
additional  flights,  even  though  partially  com- 
pleted Juplter-C  units  were  available. 

At  that  time  the  Army  was  not  authorized 
to  participate  in  the  space  program,  though 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  and  Redstone  had 
Jointly  proposed  the  use  of  the  Juplter-C  to 
launch  an  earth  satellite.  After  the  success- 
ful launching  of  the  Russian  sputnik,  how- 
ever, the  Army  was  asked  to  attempt  such  a 
launcliing.  and  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory-Redstone group  successfully  launched 
Explorer  I  within  90  days  of  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  project.  It  was  then  evident  that 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory-Redstone  com- 
bination provided  the  country  with  its  most 
powerful  space-capsuie  launching  capability. 


They  were  responsible  for  the  successful 
launching  of  Explorers  I,  III,  TV,  and  VI.  as 
well  as  Pioneer  III  (which  ascended  to  an 
altitude  in  excess  of  63,000  mUe«)  and  Pio- 
neer rv  which  atttained  escape  speed  and 
went  past  the  moon  Into  a  solar  orbit. 

When  NASA  was  organized.  It  was  clear 
that  this  team  consisting  of  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  and  the  Army  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Agency  (as  the  Redstone  Arsenal  was  now 
called)  would  be  essential  facilities  for  the 
civilian  space  program.  Though  the  U.S. 
Army  was  reluctant  to  relinquish  either  of 
these  organizations,  the  decision  for  transfer 
was  made,  and  was  wholeheartedly  concurred 
In  by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
It  was  felt  then,  as  now,  that  participating 
In  the  civilian  space  program  was  a  more 
appropriate  activity  for  a  university-operated 
laboratory  than  continued  military  develop- 
ment. During  the  military  development 
period  (1950-57)  the  ties  between  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  and  the  campus  of  the 
Institute  had  been  attenuated,  since  the 
institute  faculty  were  more  Interested  in 
basic  research  than  In  military  engineering 
and  development  work.  With  the  reorienta- 
tion of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  activi- 
ties under  NASA,  the  ties  between  the 
Ci.mpus  and  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  have 
been  rapidly  built  up  and  the  growing  Inter- 
est on  the  campus  in  space  science  research 
has  led  to  a  fruitful  collaboration  between 
the  academic  departments  and  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory. 

n.    THS    PRESENT 

This  sltiiation  continues  at  tlie  present 
time.  The  laboratory  is  operated  under  a 
management  contract  with  NASA;  the  em- 
ployees are  all  employees  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  operate  under 
personnel  policies  which  apply  to  all  parts 
of  the  California  Institute.  The  salary  scales 
at  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  are  essentially 
those  applying  on  the  campus,  with  only  a 
small  salary  differential  at  the  professional 
levels  in  favor  of  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
employees  aa  recompense  for  the  fact  that 
the  latter  have  only  limited  consulting  priv- 
ileges and  do  not  have  faculty  tenure.  The 
top  salaries  at  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
however,  are  no  greater  than  the  top  admin- 
istrative and  professional  salaries  on  the 
campus. 

Under  the  agreement  with  NASA,  Cal 
Tech  has  agreed  to  manage  a  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  program  directed  at  deep  space 
research,  taking  full  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  this  program  as  a  part  of 
the  NASA  space  program.  The  activities 
and  achievements  of  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory under  NASA  direction  need  not  be  de- 
tailed here.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  policies 
under  which  the  Laboratory  operates  under 
the  new  arrangement  are  the  same  as  the 
policies  which  have  been  in  force  since  the 
beginning  of  Jet  Propulsion  Lat>oratory, 
with  due  regard  to  the  change  in  technical 
goals  of  the  program  agreed  upon  with 
NASA,  and  such  changes  in  Government 
regulations  and  requirements  as  are  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time. 

The  Cal  Tech  contributions  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Technical  management:  Although 
overall  technical  direction  of  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  Is  delegated  to  Its  Director 
(Dr.  W.  H.  Pickering,  who  also  holds  the 
title  of  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
at  Cal  Tech,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Cal  Tech  faculty  since  1938),  It  Is  the  In- 
stitute's responsibility  to  assure  Itself  that 
tlie  Director  Is  highly  competent,  and  It 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  California 
Institute  to  find  a  successor  to  Dr.  Pickering 
if  and  when  he  should  resign  or  retire.  The 
president  and  trustees  of  Cal  Tech  believe 
(as  do  the  boards  of  directors  of  most  com- 
panies) that  when  they  have  chosen  a  chief 
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executive  officer  in  whom  they  have  confi- 
dence, he  should  be  given  broad  authority 
to  manage  the  enterprise  tmder  his  direc- 
tion. The  faculty  and  board  of  tnistees, 
however,  maintain  oontlnuous  contact  with 
the  administration  of  the  Laboratory, 
thereby  assuring  themselves  of  the  compe- 
tence of  the  director  and  his  top  technical 
staff. 

Though  the  Institute  does  not  attempt  to 
give  day-to-day  direction  to  the  technical 
operations  of  the  Laboratory,  a  strong  faculty 
group  appointed  by  the  trustees  (headed  by 
Dr.  Clark  B.  MiUikan,  and  including  the 
president  and  provost)  periodically  reviews 
the  work  of  the  Laboratory,  advises  the  Di- 
rector on  problems  of  staff,  the  maintenance 
of  liaison  with  key  scientists  on  the  campus 
and  elsewhere,  and  considers  overall  policy 
problems  concerned  with  the  mutual  rela- 
tions between  the  Institute,  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory,  and  NASA. 

2.  Buslnef^s  and  fiscal  management:  The 
business  and  fiscal  ojieratlons  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  institute's  vice  president 
for  business  affairs  (George  W.  Green)  who 
is  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  bo:ird  of  trustees.  All  auditing 
Ing  and  payroll  operations  for  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  are  carried  out  in  the  in- 
stitute business  offices  on  the  campus  under 
the  same  policies  and  procedures  In  force  for 
other  Institute  affairs,  with  due  regard  to 
relevant  Government  regulations  and  re- 
quirements. The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
accounts  are  audited  (along  with  all  other 
Institute  accounts)  by  the  Independent 
auditing  firm  of  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.. 
and  the  Government  auditing  Is  supervised 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Audit  Agency,  which  Is 
also  responsible  for  auditing  all  other  Gov- 
ernment contracts  pertaining  to  campus 
operations.  Salary  policies  for  the  entire  In- 
stitute, including  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory are  established  by  a  Joint  committee,  di- 
rected by  the  vice  president  for  business 
affairs.  In  order  that  consistent  practices  in 
regard  to  salaries,  fringe  benefiu.  vacations, 
etc.,  are  in  force  for  the  entire  institute  staff. 
Nonacademlc  and  nonprofessional  personnel 
salary  scales  are  the  same  on  the  campus 
and  at  the  Jet  PrDpuIjlon  Laboratory  and  are 
kept  closely  coordinated  with  the  area  rates 
for  correspondl.ig  positions.  Professional 
salaries  are  slightly  higher  at  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  than  on  the  campus  tor 
reasons  already  Indicated — namely,  the  re- 
stricted consulting  privileges  and  lack  of 
academic  tenure.  At  the  top  ranks,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  salary  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory — Incladlng  that  of  the  Director — 
which  exceeds  the  corresponding  top  salaries 
on  the  campus.  These  top  salaries  are  very 
substantially  below  current  Industrial  sala- 
ries and,  while  in  line  with  ovu-  academic  sal- 
aries, they  are,  at  the  upper  levels,  some- 
what In  excess  of  Government  civil  service 
salaries.  Cal  Tech  has  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellent personnel  policies,  and  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  staff  members  are  happy 
to  be  Cal  Tech  employees  and  they  believe 
they  enjoy  better  working  conditions  than 
they  would  under  civil  service. 

The  vice  president  for  business  affairs  also 
gives  overall  supervision  to  the  contractual 
operations  of  J«t  Propulsion  Laboratory — 
that  Is,  the  placement  and  writing  of  sub- 
contracts with  industrial  or  other  concerns. 
All  such  contracts  are  reviewed  by  top  legal 
and  fiscal  officers  selected  by  the  institute, 
and  major  legal  questions  are  referred  to  the 
Institute's  legal  counsel,  the  well-known  firm 
of  O'Melveny  &  Myers,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  care  with  whloh  all  expenditures  and 
contractual  matters  are  supervised  is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1961  the  total  expenditures  disallowed  under 
the  contract  were  only  99  out  of  a  total 
budget  in  excess  of  |90  million.  Compara- 
ble records  were  achieved  In  previous  years. 


This  Is  an  example  of  the  meticulous  care 
which  has  been  exercised  to  protect  both  the 
institute  and  the  Government. 

3.  Intangibles:  It  Is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate or  evaluate  the  Intangible  benefits 
which  accrue  from  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labo- 
ratory being  operated  by  a  world-famous  ed- 
ucational institution,  like  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  prestige  of 
being  employed  by  such  an  Institution,  the 
privileges  of  association  with  its  faculty,  the 
tise  of  its  library,  the  participation  in  the 
Cal  Tech  Management  Club  and  other  or- 
ganizations, the  privilege  of  attending  all 
Institute  lectures,  seminars,  etc.,  all  enhance 
greatly  the  attractiveness  of  a  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  position  and  Improve  the 
possibility  of  securing  and  maintaining  com- 
petent professional  scientists  and  engineers. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  association  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  even  though  the 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  salary  scales  are 
below  the  scales  in  the  southern  California 
aerospace  industry,  the  nimiber  of  top  peo- 
ple attracted  away  by  industry  has  been 
very  small  Indeed  over  the  many  years.  It 
is  Impossible  to  estimate  how  many  of  the 
top  staff  would  leave  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  if  they  were  put  under  Govern- 
ment civil  service  operations  Involving,  for 
many  of  them,  a  serious  financial  loss  and 
making  the  many  industrial  positions  open 
to  them  far  more  attractive.  There  is  no 
question  that  such  a  transfer  would  cause 
a  major  disruption  In  the  Laboratory  work. 

Costs  of  Cal  Tech  management:  The  total 
budget  of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  for 
fiscal  year  1962-63  Is  expected  to  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $213  million.  The  budget 
for  all  other  Institute  operations  (instruc- 
tion and  research)  will  be  about  $18'/^  mil- 
lion. Thus  Cal  Tech  is  responsible  for  a  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  budget  which  Is  many 
times  as  large  as  all  other  Institute  operations 
combined.  This  is  a  heavy  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility which  the  institute  is  bearing 
as  a  service  to  the  Government.  Yet,  the 
total  relrabiu-sement  to  the  Institute  to  cover 
all  of  Its  Indirect,  or  overhead,  costs  and 
risks  is  only  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
total  direct  costs.  Of  this  amount  slightly 
less  than  one -half  is  made  up  of  directly 
Identifiable  overhead  costs  determined  under 
the  formula  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Circular  A-21.  However,  this  circu- 
lar was  not  Intended  for  large  off-campus 
operations  of  this  type,  and  it  ignores  or  fails 
fully  to  reimburse  the  Institute  for  many 
costs  and  responsibilities  which  it  assumes. 
In  some  cases  the  institute's  Interpretation  of 
these  rules  differed  from  the  Government  es- 
timates by  $100,000  to  $200,000 — a  deficit 
which  the  Institute's  private  funds  cannot 
cover.  For  this  reason  the  Institute  has  re- 
quested that  a  management  fee  of  slightly 
over  one-half  of  l  percent  of  the  1962-63 
budget  (a  lesser  percentage  if  the  budget 
rises  in  future  years)  to  serve  as  a  manage- 
ment allowance.  Although  most  Industrial 
and  most  nonprofit  ( noneducatlonal )  corpo- 
rations would  charge  a  management  fee  of 
up  to  5  percent  In  addition  to  overhead,  the 
Cal  Tech  reimbursement  Is  only  a  little  over 
one-tenth  of  this  figure.  For  this  manage- 
ment allowance.  Cal  Tech  offers  the  follow- 
ing services : 

1.  A  substantial  amount  of  time  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  serve  on  the  Jet  Propulsion  Labo- 
ratory committee. 

2.  The  privilege  of  Jet  Propulsion  Labora- 
tory personnel  consulting  with  faculty 
members,  visiting  scientists,  and  others,  plus 
the  privileges  of  the  Cal  Tech  library,  of  at- 
tending and  participating  In  scientific  and 
engineering  seminars,  and  other  institute 
activities. 

3.  Skilled,  competent,  and  conscientious 
technical  and  fiscal  overview,  as  already 
described. 


4.  Active  collaboration  of  a  group  of  Cal 
Tech  faculty  interested  in  various  aspects 
of  space  sciences— e.g.,  cosmic  rays,  geo- 
physics, astronomy,  radio-astronomy,  etc. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  a  20-year-old  tra- 
dition of  excellence,  of  good  management, 
of  cordial  relations. 

6.  The  avoidance  of  the  very  severe  dis- 
ruption which  would  come  from  severing  one 
arm  of  Cal  Tech  from  the  remainder  of  the 
body  (even  though  the  arm  is  a  large  one). 

7.  The  use  of  the  Cal  Tech  name  and  rep- 
utation as  an  endorsement  to  prospective 
employees  and  to  the  public  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  scientific 
program. 

m.  THi  rrrruRi 

Unless  the  administration  of  NASA  sin- 
cerely believes  that  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  contributes  significantly 
to  the  continued  success  of  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  and  that  direct  Government  op- 
eration would  not  be  better  in  the  long  run, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  initiate  plans  for 
terminating  this  relationship.  Termination 
will  become  more  difficult  each  year  and, 
if  the  present  3-year  contract  is  to  be  the 
final  one,  it  is  not  too  early  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  future. 

Careful  examination  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  such  termination, 
however,  should  be  made.  This  examina- 
tion could  l>e  looked  at  under  the  following 
headings: 

1.  Financial:  Under  civil  service  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  salary  scale  would  be 
somewhat  lower  than  at  present.  However, 
the  salary  reductions  would  Involve  only  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  the  top-level 
scientific  and  professional  personnel  who 
are  at  salaries  above  $20,000  per  year.  The 
savings  would  probably  not  exceed  $200,000 
and  such  a  change  would,  no  doubt,  result 
in  the  loss  of  many  cf  these  key  personnel. 

The  Cal  Tech  overhead  costs  (currently 
under  $1  million  per  year)  would  certainly 
be  as  great — and  probably  even  much  great- 
er— if  the  C3overnment  took  over  the  same 
business,  fiscal,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions as  Cal  Tech  now  is  responsible  for. 
The  saving  in  the  management  allowance 
would  be  compensated  by  substantial  ad- 
ditional costs  In  headquarters  operations  to 
insure  adequate  technical  and  administra- 
tive   management. 

2.  Quality  of  personnel  and  program:  The 
intangible  benefits  of  being  a  part  of  an 
educational  institution  which  has  attained 
the  very  highest  standards  in  scientific  and 
engineering  work,  high  ideals  for  the  scien- 
tific competence  of  its  staff,  excellent  per- 
sonnel policies,  are  hard  to  evaluate  In  terms 
of  dollars.  However,  since,  for  a  given  pro- 
gram, it  is  believed  that  under  the  Cal  Tech 
contract  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  affairs 
are  managed  at  least  as  economically  as  un- 
der Government  operations,  these  Intangible 
benefits  come  at  no  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  constitute  a  qualitative  bonus 
which  would  be  relinquished  under  direct 
Goveriunent  operation. 

3.  The  disrupting  effect  of  change:  Because 
of  the  20-year  history  of  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory as  one  division  of  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  amputation  of 
this  division  would  be  substantially  disrupt- 
ing for  a  long  period  of  time.  No  doubt,  in 
time,  the  wounds  would  be  healed,  but  the 
question  would  still  remain  as  to  whether 
any  advantage  to  the  Government  would 
have  resulted  which  would  be  worth  the  cost. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  would  perform  any  more  effec- 
tively, more  efficiently,  or  at  lower  cost  un- 
der Govermnent  operation — and,  Indeed.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  reverse  is  true. 

Lee  a.  DxTBKmoE. 
President,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
Pasaosna,  Calif. 
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Relationship  or  Project  Surveyor  to 
Lunar  Program 

In  tbe  course  of  bis  dlsciisslons  yesterday, 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, according  to  the  printed  Record,  left 
the  Impression  that  by  1966  NASA  expects  to 
have  a  manned  lunar  flight.  In  questioning 
the  validity  of  the  Sxirveyor  Project,  an  un- 
manned lunar  exploration  program,  the  Sen- 
ator stated.  "Because  of  the  problems  with 
respect  to  reliability  of  the  spacecraft,  it  is 
expected  to  be  well  Into  1066  before  any 
meaningful  data  can  be  obtained.  By  that 
time  NASA  expects  to  have  a  manned  lunar 
flight,  and  therefore  the  Surveyor  spacecraft 
might  not  be  of  much  service." 

I  do  not  know  the  basis  for  his  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  I  have 
carefully  checked  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  any  change  In  the  objectives  set 
forth  last  year  by  President  Kennedy  In  re- 
gard to  the  achievement  of  manned  lunar 
flight. 

Last  year  the  Congress,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  which  Is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  NASA,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  State  Department,  made 
the  national  decision  to  land  a  team  of  U.S. 
explorers  on  the  moon  during  the  present 
decade.  This  is  a  goal  that  had  previously 
been  contemplated  without  ofScial  designa- 
tion for  the  following  decade.  As  of  last  year, 
the  objective  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished to  make  this  exploration  in  this  dec- 
ade. The  Nation  began  marshaling  scientific, 
technical  and  physical  resources  toward  this 
end.  Our  btisic  goal  insofar  as  time  Is  con- 
cerned has  not  changed.  This  program  will 
be  difficult  and  at  times  dangerous  for  Indi- 
viduals volunteering  for  specific  missions. 
Our  committee  has  been  reassured  that  the 
urgency  of  this  program  will  not  prompt 
those  In  positions  of  responsibility  to  forgo 
all  reasonable  safety  precautions.  And 
safety  sometimes  takes  time. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  therefore,  to 
leave  unchallenged  in  the  Record  the  im- 
pressions that  NASA  "expects  to  have 
manned  lunar"  in  1966.  This  may  be  a  hope, 
but  It  is  not  a  stated  goal.  The  goal  was 
expressed  by  President  Kennedy  last  year 
In  these  words: 

"I  believe  that  the  Nation  should  com- 
mit Itself  to  achieving  the  goal  isefore  the 
decade  is  out  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  returning  him  safely  to  earth." 

Before  landing  a  man  on  the  moon,  it  is 
expected  that  manned  clrcumlunar  flight  will 
be  achieved.  However.  1966  has  not  been  the 
stated  timing  of  such  an  objective  and  I 
believe  the  record  should  be  clarified  to  that 
extent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature' of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  •• 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 


The  bill  (HJl.  11737)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ml-.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  appointed  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Macntjson,  Mr.  Wiley, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare bill  (H.R.  10606),  comes  into  effect 
at  this  time. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  to  the  public  assist- 
ance and  welfare  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  while  the  Anderson 
amendments  are  the  pending  question, 
they  will  not  be  voted  upon  until  next 
Tuesday,  at  a  time  certain,  and  that  In 
the  meantime  other  substitutes  or 
amendments  may  be  offered  under  a  time 
allocation.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  propKJsed,  on 
page  75.  to  strike  out,  beginning  with 
line  3: 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  wheth- 
er the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  one  or  more  amendments,  and 
whether  he  expects  record  votes  on 
them? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  several  amendments,  but 
does  not  anticipate  asking  for  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  give  us  some  intimation  as  to 
how  much  time  he  will  require  on  them? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  thought  he  would  probably 
offer  about  four  amendments  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  75,  to  strike  out  beginning 
with  (3)  on  line  10  through  the  word 
"Act"  on  line  12. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  3 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  3  min- 
utes from  the  time  on  the  bill,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  thereby 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  printing  under  the  rule, 
an  amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer. 
The  amendment  would  deal  with  the 
Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Coimcil  which  would  be  created  under 
section  1712,  on  page  37,  of  the  Ander- 
son amendments. 

The  section  would  provide  that  there 
be  created  a  Health  Insurance  Benefits 
Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  14  mem- 
bers. The  14  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  section  provides.  In  part: 

Not  less  than  four  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  be  persons  who  are  outstanding 
in  the  fields  pertaining  to  hospitals  and 
health  activities. 

My  amendment  contemplates  Identi- 
fying 12  of  the  prospective  appointees  by 
way  of  occupation.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that: 

Of  the  appointed  members,  not  less  than 
three  shall  be  actuaries,  not  less  than  three 
shall  be  persons  who  are  outstanding  In  the 
fields  pertaining  to  hospitals  and  health  ac- 
tivities, not  less  than  two  shall  be  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  not  less  than  two 
shall  represent  management,  and  not  less 
than  two  shall  represent  labor. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
have  on  the  Advisory  Council  persons 
who  are  members  of  professions  which 
are  directly  interested  in  the  sciences 
and  arts  connected  with  the  program. 
I  would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
three  actuaries.  In  my  opinion,  actu- 
aries are  vital  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  Advisory  Council.  I  would  pro- 
vide for  three  members  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  hos- 
pitals. I  believe  such  appointments  are 
vital.  I  would  provide  that  not  less  than 
two  members  shall  be  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  two  shall  rep- 
resent management,  and  that  two  shall 
represent  labor. 

Under  the  language  of  the  Anderson 
amendments  only  four  persons  would  be 
identified  as  persons  having  experience 
in  hospital  management.  I  think  the 
presence    on   the   Advisory   Council   of 


actuaries  Is  absolutely  needed  to  Insure 
that  fiscally  the  system,  if  it  is  adopted, 
will  be  efficiently  operated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining  on  the  amendment? 

The  PREi^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has .  j^elded  4  minutes.  The 
Senator  has  26  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  to- 
day a  health  care  proposal  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  destroy  America's  unique 
system  of  compjetitive  medicine  and 
could  bankrupt  the  social  security 
system. 

It  would  dilute  the  quality  of  medical 
care  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient.  It 
would  drastically  change  the  original 
concept  and  purpose  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  would  shamefully  ex- 
ploit our  elderly  for  political  purposes. 
It  would  tax  many  of  the  poor  to  provide 
health  care  for  many  of  the  rich.  It 
would  encouraire  dependency  rather 
than  independency. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  relies  on 
compulsion  and  denial  of  freedom;  it 
proclaims  the  state  superior  to  the  in- 
dividual; it  violates  Judeo-Christian 
teachings  because  it  rejects  the  divinity 
of  man. 

The  measure  before  us  was  hastily  con- 
ceived. It  is  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
panded version  of  what  is  known  as  the 
King-Anderson  biil.  The  bill  is  basically 
bad.  The  cloak  of  compromise  does  not 
change  its  defects  or  conceal  its  inherent 
dangers.  It  is  still  "a  medicare  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing." 

Yet,  Mr.  President.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  abandon  its  customary  rules 
and  traditional  procedures  and  to  hastily 
approve  a  proposal  which  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  January  1, 1964.  Let 
us  not  be  stampeded  into  making  a  hasty 
decision  on  a  hastily  conceived  measure. 

That  great  American,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  once  said: 

If  we  could  know  first  where  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  many  questions  still  un- 
answered. 

It  is  often  generalized  that  the  elderly 
of  this  Nation  are  imable  to  pay  their 
medical  bills  and  that  most  of  them  are 
in  poor  health.  But  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine,  there  are  no  facts 
or  figures  as  to  how  many — I  repeat: 
how  many  there  are  over  65  who  need 
and  want  medical  and  hospital  care  and 
do  not  get  it. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  health 
care  problems  of  the  aged  definitely  are 
not  of  the  magnitude  as  represented  by 
some  wishing  to  exploit  them  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 


No  one  wants  anyone,  regardless  of 
age,  to  suffer  from  the  lack  of  medical 
care. 

But  the  problem  before  us  is  to  deter- 
mine the  most  sensible  way  to  help  those 
who  need  help  without  sacrificing  the 
present  high  quality  of  medical  care 
available  to  the  Nation  and  without 
starting  this  Nation  down  the  road  to 
socialized  medicine. 

The  measure  now  before  us  proposes 
to  provide  health  care  to  everyone  over 
65,  whether  it  is  needed  or  not.  Some- 
body might  need  it;  so  everybody  gets  it. 
This  is  a  shocking  disregard  for  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

This  health  care  proposal  is  based  on 
the  false  premise  that  most  of  the  aged 
are  ill  and  poor. 

A  quick  sampling  of  surveys  and  stud- 
ies made  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try indicate  the  problem  of  our  aged 
citizens  is  an  overexaggerated  one. 

For  example:  The  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
News-Sentinel  recently  reported  that  "a 
documented  survey — see  reference  1 — 
provides  indisputable  evidence  that  In- 
diana's senior  citizens  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  position  to  finance  their  own 
health  needs.  Of  the  445,510  Hoosiers 
age  65  or  over,  94  percent  are  caring 
for  themselves  either  out  of  private  in- 
come, sayings,  insurance,  pensions  or 
other  nonwelfare  sources." 

The  survey  pointed  out  that  300,560  of 
the  aged  group  own  their  own  homes  and 
367.000  are  eligible  and  covered  for  health 
and  accident  insurance  by  commercial 
insurance  companies.  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  or  by  veterans'  benefits. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  out  of 
4,357  hospital  admissions  for  those  over 
65  only  84  patients,  or  1.93  percent,  were 
unable  to  pay  or  make  arrangements  for 
payment  of  their  hospital  bills. 

Another  study  was  made  In  Greene 
County,  Mo. — see  reference  2 — where 
the  residents  are  described  as  being  in 
the  middle-to-low  income  group,  with 
farming  and  small  manufacturing  the 
basis  of  the  economy. 

One  portion  of  the  study  included  pa- 
tients of  18  physicians  doing  mixed 
family  care  and  specialty  practice.  The 
survey  disclosed  that  patients  over  65 
are  responsible  for  only  9  percent  of 
the  unpaid  bills. 

A  100-bed,  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal hospital  also  was  surveyed.  A  study 
of  the  unpaid  bills  at  this  hospital  re- 
vealed that  the  65-and-over  group  has 
the  best  record  for  payment  of  hospital 
bills.  Of  the  857  elderly  patients  treated 
during  an  11 -month  period,  only  15  per- 
cent failed  to  pay  their  bills. 

A  survey  conducted — see  reference 
3 — at  the  Billings,  Mont.,  Deaconess 
Hospital  disclosed  that  almost  95  per- 
cent of  the  hospital  bills  of  559  aged  pa- 
tients were  paid  within  6  months. 

Spot  surveys  by  three  Blue  Cross 
plans — see  reference  4 — indicate  that 
the  majority  of  hospitalized  persons  65 
and  over  either  are  having  the  cost  of 
hospitalization  paid  by  health  insurance 
or  are  paying  the  cost  from  personal 
resources. 

Results  of  the  1-day  surveys  In  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  northeast  Ohio  showed: 


Rrst.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the 
2,596  persons  65  or  older  who  were  in  60 
northeast  Ohio  hospitals  last  Febru- 
ary 7  were  covered  by  health  insurance 
or  had  the  resources  to  pay  their  bills. 

Second.  61.2  percent  of  the  1,300  aged 
persons  in  44  Oklahoma  hospitals  last 
March  14  had  health  insurance  or  pri- 
vate resources,  and  the  remaining  38.8 
percent  were  receiving  either  old  age  as- 
sistance or  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
through  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

Third.  70.9  percent  of  the  5,701  aged 
patients  in  480  Texas  hospitals  on  April 
11  had  some  form  of  health  insurance 
coverage. 

A  survey — see  reference  5 — of  296 
patients,  aged  65  or  older,  who  were 
treated  at  Staats  Hospital  In  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  in  a  1-year  period  showed 
that  only  1.5  percent  did  not  pay  their 
bills. 

Patients  over  65^see  reference  6 — 
at  the  Tucson.  Ariz..  Medical  Center  had 
a  far  smaller  percentage  of  uncollectible 
bills  than  patients  under  65.  according 
to  a  study  by  M.  G.  Wolfers.  president 
of  the  Arizona  Hospital  Association. 

This  study,  which  Included  1,960  pati- 
ents 65  or  over,  revealed  that  only  0.36 
percent  of  their  hospital  bills  were  un- 
paid. 

In  the  State — see  reference  7 — 
of  Vermont,  which  I  am  told  has  a  high- 
er percentage  of  its  population  over  age 
65  than  any  other  State,  a  survey  showed 
that  80.7  percent  of  the  aged  said  they 
would  pay  doctor  bills  through  health 
Insurance,  from  savings,  or  with  current 
income. 

The  fact  is  that  there  Is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  majority  of  people  over 
65  are  able  to  finance  their  own  health 
care.  V 

Additional  evidence  is  found  in  the 
studies  made  by  the  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities  in  three  lower-middle-in- 
come parishes  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
and  Buffalo. 

The  report  stated : 

When  asked  who  would  pay  for  hospital- 
ization If  it  were  necessary,  between  80  per- 
cent and  90  percent  of  all  the  aging  In  all 
studies  said  they  had  hospitalization  Insur- 
ance, savings,  or  potential  help  from  children 
and  relatives.  The  Buffalo  study,  which  had 
the  only  further  analysis  of  this  kind,  found 
7  percent  who  would  turn  to  welfare  organ- 
izations and  6  percent  who  said  they  did 
not  know  what  they  would  do. 

Of  the  approximately  65,000  persons 
age  65  or  over  in  the  State  of  Montana — 
see  reference  8 — about  6,500  require 
assistance  through  public  welfare  and 
the  remaining  58,500  are  able  to  provide 
their  own  living  expenses  and  medical 
care  through  investments,  savings,  cur- 
rent employment,  pensions  and  health 
insurance. 

Studies  show  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  aged  patients  in  Delaware — 
see  reference  9 — can  and  do  pay  their 
hospital  care.  Of  the  aged  admissions 
in  Delaware  hospitals,  86.2  percent  paid 
the  hospital  bUl  in  full. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
studies  conducted  by  various  groups,  but 
they  provide  proof  that  the  problem  has 
been  blown  out  of  proportion.  There 
are  some  of  our  aced  who  are  needy,  or 
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near  needy,  but  to  generalize  about  a 
group  of  17  million  on  the  basis  of  a 
relatively  few  individual  cases  is 
exploitation. 

The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  A.  C. 
Dalton.  director  of  Catholic  hospitals, 
archdiocese  of  Boston — see  reference 
10 — told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged : 

Prom  all  that  I  harve  observed,  heard,  or 
read.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  problem  of 
our  aged  citizens  Is  an  overexaggerated  one. 
Reliable  authorities  appear  to  be  unanimous 
In  stating  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
65  years  and  over  present  no  special  prob- 
lem; they  can  handle  their  own  situations 
well  or  have  them  handled  satisfactorily  by 
those  near  and  dear  to  them.  It  Is  with 
regard  to  the  minority  that  any  problem 
exists  •  •  •.  Public  interest  focuses  uj)on 
this  minority  all  out  of  proportion.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  rapidly  Increasing  num- 
ber of  these  aged  citizens  and  the  fact  that 
such  an  increase  was  neither  foreseen  or  well 
prepared  for.  The  result  is  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  and  not  a  little  hysteria  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  sane  and  sensible 
solution. 

Aged  persons  value  their  independence 
and  may  be  resentful  if  ready-made 
plans  for  their  welfare  are  thrust  upon 
them,  according  to  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Catholic — see  reference  11 — Uni- 
versity of  America's  Bureau  of  Social 
Research  among  466  aged  residents  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  among  130  per- 
sons 60  years  of  age  or  older  living  in 
Wilmington  suburbs. 

The  bureau  concluded  that  while  there 
is  a  minority  of  aged  persons  who  are 
"desperately  poor  or  seriously  ill,"  Wil- 
mington's senior  citizens  as  a  group  ap- 
pear to  be  financially  independent, 
socially  well  adjusted,  and  in  good 
health. 

The  study  showed  that  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  both  men  and  women  surveyed 
believe  they  are  financially  able  to  pro- 
vide comfortably  for  themselves  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Another  two-fifths  can 
pay  ordinary  expenses.  Nearly  62  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  54  percent  of  the 
women  own  their  own  homes  or 
apartments. 

Some  71  percent  of  the  men  and  67 
percent  of  the  women  either  had  not 
been  confined  to  bed,  or  had  been  con- 
fined 6  days  or  less  by  illness  in  the 
preceding  year. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  respond- 
ents spent  either  nothing  or  less  than 
$100  for  medical  care  in  the  preceding 
year.  Approximately  four-fifths  had 
been  attended  by  private  physicians 
rather  than  at  hospital  clinics  for  minor 
illnesses  in  the  preceding  5-year  period. 

More  than  two-thirds  said  they  would 
pay  for  long-term  hospitalization 
through  hospital  insurance  and/or  sav- 
ings. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
whole  analysis,"  the  bureau  said,  "is  the 
relative  economic  independence  of  such 
a  very  high  proportion"  of  both  men 
and  women. 

A  study  of  a  random  cross  section  of 
all  older  persons  in  the  United  States 
disclosed  that  the  health  care  problems 
of  the  aged  definitely  are  not  of  the  mag- 
nitude they  have  been  purported  to  be. 

This  study,  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al— see  reference  12 — Opinion  Research 


Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  re- 
vealed that  only  9.6  percent  of  persons 
aged  65  and  over  said  they  could  not 
pay  a  medical  bill  of  $500.  More  than  90 
percent  said  they  have  available  means 
to  meet  such  a  bill. 

Findings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
disclosed  that  the  liquid  assets  of  per- 
sons 65  and  over  are  up  and  are  growing 
faster  than  the  assets  of  any  other  age 
group  during  the  last  decade. 

G.  Warfleld  Hobbs — see  reference  13 — 
a  New  York  banker  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Aging,  said  he 
believed  the  whole  country  will  vote  more 
effectively  and  intelligently  and  with  less 
emotion  on  health  care  legislation  if  the 
people  are  more  aware  of  the  financial 
facts  of  life  concerning  our  aged  citi- 
zens. He  FKJinted  out  that  our  present 
indigent  aged  are  diminishing  both  by 
numbers  and  by  proportion,  and  are  be- 
ing replaced  with  the  newly  aged  who 
are  increasingly  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hobbs  has  warned  that  if  senti- 
ment or  politics  carries  us  overboard 
on  a  permanent  basis  to  solve  the  tem- 
porary financial  problems  of  a  segment 
of  the  aged  population,  "we  may  find  in 
the  future  that  we  are  providing  perhaps 
more  than  necessary  for  a  very  large  and 
self-supporting  aged  group  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  age  groups." 

As  proof  that  the  new  generation  of 
older  citizens  is  attaining  better  financial 
independence,  Mr.  Hobbs  cited  figures 
showing  that  the  number  of  aged  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  reached  a  high  of 
2,789.000  in  1950,  but  9  years  later  there 
was  a  decrease  to  2,394.000,  despite  the 
fact  there  were  3  million  more  in  the 
aged  group.  The  reduction  continues  at 
a  rate  of  about  3,000  a  month  in  spite  of 
a  net  gain  in  the  number  of  aged  of  about 
30.000  a  month,  he  said. 

Dr.  Willard  C.  Rappleye — see  reference 
14 — in  his  report  as  president  of  the 
Josiah  Macy,  Jr.,  Foundation  said: 

Planning  for  the  long-term  future  under 
conditions  which  exist  then  should  be  given 
more  consideration  rather  than  creating 
permanent  legislation  for  a  temporary  phase 
of  our  economy. 

Some  economists  believe  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  old-age  assistance 
will  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
cant proportion,  and  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  elderly  will  be  self-respect- 
ing and  financially  independent  based 
upon  a  combination  of  social  security 
benefits,  private  pensions,  private  sav- 
ings and  insurance,  and  wider  home- 
ownership. 

Today,  those  over  65 — see  reference 
15 — account  for  about  9  percent  of  our 
total  population,  and,  despite  the  retire- 
ment majority,  they  still  receive  about 
8  percent  of  all  personal  incomes. 

In  many  respects,  the  aged  are  better 
off  than  any  other  group.  In  addition 
to  having  higher  liquid  assets  and  higher 
percentage  of  homeownership.  their 
financial  obligations  are  significantly 
less  and  they  enjoy  tax  advantages  not 
available  to  younger  citizens. 

I  am  sure  most  of  us  have  heard  the 
statement  that  60  percent  of  our  aged 
have  incomes  of  $1,000  a  year  or  less. 
This   figure,  while   accurate,   is   totally 


misleading.  It  includes  dependents, 
many  of  whom  have  no  individual  in- 
comes of  their  own.  It  would  be  equally 
accurate,  and  Just  as  misleading,  to  say 
that  nearly  65  percent  of  all  Americans 
had  incomes  of  $1,000  or  less  a  year. 
Facts  are  of  little  significance  until  they 
are  examined  and  interpreted  by  reason. 

The  report — see  reference  16 — of  the 
planning  committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  estimated  the  total 
income  of  the  over-65  population  in  the 
United  States  from  all  types  of  private 
investments  at  from  $4,300  to  $8,300  mil- 
lion a  year,  or  approximately  17  to  28 
percent  of  the  total  cash  income  of  the 
group.  This  includes  dividends,  interest 
on  savings,  annuities,  rents,  royalties,  and 
the  like.  Thus,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, a  total  of  from  $75  to  $150  billion 
worth  of  income-producing  assets  would 
appear  to  be  owned  by  this  age  group. 

This  is  a  healthy  figure,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  include 
such  non-income-producing  assets  as 
homes  occupied  by  the  elderly  or  the 
value  of  businesses  in  which  the  over-65 
age  are  still  actively  engaged. 

There  are  two  facts  that  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  evaluating  the  economic 
status  of  the  aged : 

First.  Income  alone  is  not  a  valid 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  financial 
situation  of  the  aged. 

Second.  Our  elderly  are  not  a  homo- 
geneous group  from  either  a  financial 
or  health  standpoint. 

To  generalize  that  the  aged  are  in 
poor  health  is  just  as  misleading  as  to 
state  that  most  of  the  elderly  are  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Doctors  tell  us  that  most  older  people 
are  in  good  health.  They  explain  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  diseases  of 
the  aged.  There  are  diseases  among  the 
aged,  just  as  there  are  diseases  to  be 
found  in  any  age  group. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  chronic  illness  among 
older  people.  But  it  is  important  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"chronic  illness."  It  means  a  recurrent 
condition,  or  one  that  persists  over  a 
period  of  time. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  14 
percent  of  the  aged  with  chronic  ail- 
ments experience  any  significant  limi- 
tation of  activity.  Only  5  percent  have 
major  limitations  of  mobility. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the 
chronically  ill  who  lead  perfectly  normal 
lives.  Several  years  ago  a  diabetic  rep- 
resented the  United  States  on  the  Davis 
Cup  team.  He  was  chronically  ill.  but 
with  the  help  of  insulin  he  led  a  normal 
life.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt was  chronically  ill  as  the  result  of 
p>olio.  I  need  not  comment  on  the  active 
life  he  was  able  to  lead. 

Just  as  there  has  been  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  financial  status  of  the 
aged  there  also  has  been  confusion  about 
the  health  of  our  aged.  Chronic  illness 
has  been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean 
that  most  older  people  are  sick  and  de- 
bilitated. It  is  false  to  assume  that  the 
majority  of  our  aged  required  constant 
medical  attention.  We  would  be  less 
than  honest  with  ourselves  if  we  enacted 
legislation  on  the  premise  that  most  of 
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our  aged  are  ill  and  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  care. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  National  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association  and  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons 
among  the  organizations'  members  re- 
vealed that  87  percent  consider  them- 
selves in  reasonably  good  health. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  150,000  mem- 
bers reported  that  they  had  medical  or 
hospital  insurance. 

Voluntary  health  Insurance  and  pre- 
payment plans,  which  permit  persons 
of  all  ages  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  cost  of  unexpiected  Illness  and  ac- 
cidents, have  made  a  phenomenal 
growth.  This  grrowth  has  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  great  social  advances  of 
our  time. 

Health  insurance  is  now  available  to 
all  aged  evenrwhere.  Today,  more  than 
9  million,  or  53  percent,  of  the  aged  al- 
ready have  health  Insurance.  The  num- 
ber covered  has  tripled  in  the  last  10 
years  and  the  elderly  are  purchasing 
health  insurance  at  a  faster  rate  than 
any  other  age  group. 

In  1937.  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  had  any 
form  of  health  Insurance.  Ten  years 
later  In  1947,  about  30  percent  were 
covered.  Today,  an  estimated  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  have  some 
voluntary  health  insurance  coverage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wish 
to  yield  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  How 
does  the  Senator  from  Tennef.see  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  time  consumed  in  the 
quorimi  call? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  quorum  call  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  rose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
c\LF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  30  minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Florida  desire? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  conclude  in 
from  5  to  8  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  in  yielding  time  to  me.  I 
am  not  speaking  in  favor  of  any  single 
amendment  or  in  opposition  to  any  sin- 
gle amendment.  I  am  speaking  in  op- 
position to  the  absurd  procedure  vmder 


which  we  find  ourselves  operating  at  this 
time,  and  in  an  effort  to  show  that  we 
are  wasting  our  time  in  considering  the 
important  question  of  medicare  for  the 
aged  in  the  way  it  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  relates  to 
important  amendments  to  the  body  of 
our  welfju-e  legislation.  It  is  a  bill  of 
many  pages.  The  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  which  gave  consideration 
to  the  various  proposals  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  public  welfare  amendments 
of  1962,  as  the  measure  is  styled,  is  82 
pages  in  length.  That  bill  and  the  report 
relating  to  it  are  based  upon  hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
shown  by  the  printed  hearings,  consisting 
of  603  pages.  The  hearings  represent  4 
full  days  of  intensive  work  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  study  of  the 
proposed  measures  by  the  many  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  that  com- 
mittee, including,  of  course,  the  official 
witnesses  who  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  welfare  acts. 

Prior  to  the  time  the  Committee  on 
Finance  considered  the  bill,  it  had  been 
discussed  at  great  length  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Long  hearings  had 
been  held  upon  the  bill  in  that  body,  also. 
I  do  not  have  before  me  the  volumes  of 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearings  held 
by  the  House  committee,  but  I  under- 
stand they  were  even  longer,  both  in 
terms  of  duration  of  the  hearings  and 
the  extent  of  the  printed  record,  than  is 
the  case  with  the  Senate  committee  docu- 
ments on  the  subject.  I  have  already 
stated  that  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
Senate  committee  comprise  603  printed 
pages,  and  that  the  Senate  report  com- 
prises 82  printed  pages. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  now  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  none  of 
those  printed  pages  had  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  medicare,  which  was  being 
handled  in  separate  proposed  legisla- 
tion, subjected  to  long  hearings  in  the 
House  committee,  but  which  has  not  yet 
come  up  for  hearings  in  our  own  Fi- 
nance Committee,  we  are  confronted 
with  four  long  amendments — as  well  as 
various  shorter  amendments  to  each  of 
them — which  have  to  do  with  the  subject 
of  medicare. 

The  first  is  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  for  himself  and 
a  group  of  our  colleagues;  and  that 
amendment  alone  consists  of  79  printed 
pages;  and  it  existed  for  the  first  time 
as  a  proposal  at  the  time  when  it  came 
to  us  in  the  form  of  this  amendment, 
representing,  as  it  did,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  its  distingmshed  au- 
thors— that  is  to  say,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  vari- 
ous other  authors;  and,  so  far  as  I  know 
and  believe,  the  bill  had  never  seen  the 
light  of  day  until  a  few  hours  before  the 
time  when  it  came  here  as  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Welfare  Act  amend- 
ments of  1962.  Yet,  Mr.  President, 
though  it  has  not  been  subjected  as  a 
unified  measure  to  hearings,  either  in 
the  House  committee  or  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — and  I  repeat  that 
no  hearings  on  this  general  subject  have 
yet  been  held  in  the  Senate  Finance 


CMnmittee — we  are  expected,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  notwithstanding  our  committee 
duties  and  our  other  duties,  and  without 
the  benefit  of  comment  by  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  and  all  others  who 
have  very  vital  interests  in  connection 
with  this  measure,  to  decide  upon  it  and 
pass  upon  it — each  of  us  from  the  back- 
ground of  his  own  experience — and  de- 
termine whether  the  provisions  contained 
therein  are  wise. 

To  complicate  the  matter  further, 
there  are  three  other  proposals  on  this 
subject.  One  of  them  has  already  been 
voted  upon;  it  is  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
A  second  voluminous  amendment  has 
been  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other 
Senators;  and  a  third  has  been  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush],  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  certain  other  Senators.  But, 
Mr.  President,  not  one  of  those  four 
measures  is  identical  with  any  of  the 
others.  Not  one  of  them  is  exactly  like 
anything  else  that  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered before  by  the  Senate.  Not  one 
of  them  is  exactly  like  the  proposal 
which  has  been  subjected  to  hearings 
before  the  House  committee — and  again 
I  comment  on  the  fact  that  ovu:  own 
Finance  Committee  has  not  heard  testi- 
mony on  any  of  these  measures,  nor  has 
it  given  us  the  benefit  of  its  considera- 
tion and  its  recommendations  in  regard 
to  any  of  them.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  important  facts,  we  are  expected 
to  emerge  from  debate  of  this  kind  with 
a  wise  answer  to  a  question  which  tran- 
scends in  importance  and  in  public  in- 
terest all  the  other  proposals  included 
In  the  amendments  to  the  Welfare  Act 
of  1962  put  together. 

My  own  mail — and  I  am  certain  this 
is  also  true  of  the  mail  of  other  Members 
of  the  Senate — on  the  subject  of  medi- 
care is  several  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  amount  of  mail  I  receive  upon 
the  various  other  important  items  in- 
cluded within  the  purview  of  the  pending 
bill — that  is  to  say,  the  amendments  to 
the  Welfare  Act  of  1962.  Furthermore, 
the  amount  involved  in  increased  taxes 
is  greater,  and  the  amount  involved  in 
burdens  upon  certain  employed  taxpay- 
ers is  greater.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  any  study,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  a  wise  answer  to  this 
problem,  which  is  a  question  of  first  im- 
pression to  most  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  principle  or  the 
high  purpose  of  any  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  offered  these  amend- 
ments; but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  whereas  they  may  have  had  a 
chance  individually  to  study  this  subject 
and  to  come  forth  with  these  long,  in- 
volved proposals  as  to  what  they  think 
we  should  do  in  the  field  of  medicare, 
that  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded 
all  100  Members  of  the  Senate;  and  the 
proposals  now  before  us  have  not  been 
supported  by  a  study  by  our  Finance 
Committee  and  by  Its  recommendations 
directed  to  all  of  us. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  absurd  than  for  us  to 
attempt  out  of  such  a  situation  to  arrive 
at  a  wise  or  defensible  answer;  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
do  not  propose  to  vote  for  any  of  the 
proposed  amendments  dealing  with  the 
field  of  medicare.  I  feel  that  if  I  did 
vote  for  any  one  of  them,  I  would  be 
voting  without  the  guidance  and  without 
any  kind  of  recommendations  or  advice 
from  those  who,  under  law,  are  charged 
with  administering  laws  in  this  field,  and 
also  without  the  recommendations  and 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  Members  of 
our  own  body  and  our  colleagues  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  who,  as  mem- 
bers of  an  appropriate  committee,  are 
charged  with  bringing  for'ih  proposed 
legislation  in  this  field. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  vote 
for  any  of  these  amendments. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Senators  who  are  offering 
these  amendments 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  addi- 
tional time  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  Senators  who  are  offering  these 
amendments  are  practicing  what  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Constitution  as  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishment,"  not  only  upon 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  to 
listen  to  this  long  and  Involved  debate, 
regardless  of  whether  they  must  run, 
this  year,  for  reelection,  but  particularly 
upon  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Members  of  the  other  body  who  must 
run  for  reelection  this  year,  because  this 
is  probably  the  most  controversial  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  discussed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  recent  years;  and 
certainly  this  question  is  entitled  to,  and 
must  have,  the  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration, not  only  of  the  respective 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
but  also  of  those  who  are  learned  In  this 
field  and  who  have  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  lives  to  finding  out  the  an- 
swers to  the  question  of  what  is  the  best 
way  to  take  care,  under  democratic  prin- 
ciples, of  the  undoubted  need  of  many 
older  persons  in  our  country  who  do  not 
have  sufBclent  means  to  assure  them- 
selves and  their  loved  ones  of  hospital- 
ization, medical  care,  and  surgical  care. 

I  realize  that  not  all  of  these  meas- 
ures go  that  far,  and  perhaps  none  of 
them  covers  all  of  these  fields.  However, 
these  proposals  are  submitted  as  the 
answers  to  the  undoubted  need  of  mil- 
lions of  older  U.S.  citizens  for  hospital 
care,  medical  care,  nursing  care,  and 
care  by  doctors  and  surgeons.  Such 
subject  matter  Is  entitled  to  better  han- 
dling and  more  serious  handling  than 
this,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  that  the  body  at  the  other  end 


of  the  Capitol  is  not  likely  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  a  measure  which  origi- 
nates here  as  a  rider,  and  particularly 
when  it  knows  that  this  proposal  has  not 
been  studied  by  our  committee.  I  would 
think  much  less  of  those  who  represent 
the  legislative  arm  of  our  Government  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  if  I  thought 
they  would  regard  with  great  serious- 
ness a  measure  which  would  come  out 
of  debate  of  this  kind  and  out  of  pro- 
posals so  casually  advanced  as  those 
which  are  now  before  us. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  these  amendments,  will  in- 
sist upon  handling  this  subject  in  the 
regular  manner,  and  will  insist  that  this 
subject  matter  is  of  suflBcient  serious- 
ness and  gravity  to  be  entitled  not 
only  to  ordinary  handling  by  our  com- 
mittees, but  also  to  the  most  careful 
handling  by  them — the  most  careful 
handling  possible  for  so  delicate,  compli- 
cated, and  difficult  a  subject. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will,  in  a  showing  of  wisdom  in 
connection  with  so  controversial  a  sub- 
ject matter,  refuse  to  place  the  stamp 
of  its  approval  upxjn  any  of  the  four 
proposed  amendments  which  deal  in  a 
general  way  with  the  subject  of  medicare 
for  our  aged. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  for  yielding  to 
me;  and  I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  Ander- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  make  a  brief  comment.  The 
amendment,  as  I  understand,  strikes 
item  (3)  in  line  10  through  line  14. 
which  includes  item  (4>  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
10606,  "Part  E — Miscellaneous  Provi- 
sions, Studies,  and  Recommendations." 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  seeks  to 
strike  out  the  following  language: 

The  feasibility  of  providing  additional 
types  of  health  insurance  benefits  within 
the  financial  resources  provided  by  this  act; 
and  the  effects  of  the  deductibles  upon 
beneficiaries,  hospitals,  and  the  financing 
of  the  program. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  language  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  seeks  to  strike 
out  should  be  sustained  and  maintained 
in  the  bill.  These  provisions  went 
through  committee  hearings  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  provisions. 
It  seems  to  me  the  purpose  is  merely  to 
provide  additional  information  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  executive  branch, 
within  the  limitations  set  down  in  items 
<3)   and  <4). 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
language  which  affects  the  deductibles 
upon  beneficiaries,  hospitals,  and  the 
financing  of  the  program. 

I  am  hopeful  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  back  his 
time? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
the  Anderson  amendments. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that    the    pending 
Anderson   amendments   be   temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  amendment 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objections,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  33  to  strike  out  the  matter  ap- 
p>earlng  on  lines  7  through  12  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years'  ". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  I  concur  wholeheart- 
edly in  his  approach  to  this  question, 
and,  as  I  shall  develop  in  later  portions 
of  my  amendments  and  speeches,  I  also 
think  this  question  should  be  considered 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

As  I  stated  earlier  when  I  spoke  on 
my  previous  amendment,  11  times  as 
many  persons  are  protected  against  hos- 
iptal  expense  as  there  were  in  1940; 
more  than  24  times  as  many  have  surgi- 
cal insurance;  and  more  than  30  times 
as  many  are  protected  against  medical 
expense  other  than  surgical. 

By  far  the  most  rapidly  growing  part 
of  thi;j  health  Insurance  picture  is  the 
growth  in  coverage  of  the  elderly.  And 
most  of  this  growth  has  occurred  in  the 
past  10  years. 

A  survey  conducted  In  1952  disclosed 
that  26  percent  of  all  persons  past  65 
had  some  form  of  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection. Today,  53  percent  of  the  aged 
are  protected. 

This  growth  is  even  more  impressive 
when  we  consider  that  an  estimated  25 
percent  of  those  65  and  over  are  not 
even  in  the  market  for  health  insurance, 
since  their  health  care  is  financed  in 
other  ways.  If  we  subtract  this  group, 
who  either  do  not  need  or  do  not  want 
health  insurance,  we  find  that  68  per- 
cent of  those  over  65  who  want  this  pro- 
tection already  have  it. 

It  is  known  that  some  13  percent  of 
the  aged  are  eligible  to  receive  health 
care  as  beneficiaries  of  Federal-State 
old-age  assistance  or  medical  assistance 
to  the  aged  programs.  There  are  many 
others  who  do  not  need,  desire,  or  be- 
lieve in  health  insurance.  This  group  in- 
cludes those  being  cared  for  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  by  medicare,  by 
general  assistance,  or  by  other  local  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies.  There  also  are 
those  whose  private  Incomes  and  re- 
sources are  sufficiently  large  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  have  Insurance 
coverage. 

The  number  of  our  elderly  who  will 
have  health  insurance  coverage  will  in- 
crease because  of  the  trend  by  insurance 
companies  to  allow  and  encourage  per- 
sons to  continue  their  health  insurance 
on  an  Individual  basis  when  they  retire. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  a  continuing  ex- 
pansion  in   coverage   among   the   total 


population,  means  that  more  and  more 
individuals  will  be  reaching  65  with 
health  Insurance  still  In  force. 

It  has  always  been  an  important  pro- 
vision in  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  con- 
tracts that  subscribers  who  desire  to  do 
so  may  elect  to  continue  their  coverage 
after  leaving  their  groups,  or  after  reach- 
ing age  65. 

In  1951,  5  percent  of  Blue  Shield  en- 
rollment, or  about  a  million  members, 
were  65  or  older.  Today,  Blue  Shield 
subscribers  over  65  total  more  than  3.- 
250,000.  There  also  are  more  than  5 
million  Blue  Cross  subscribers  over  65. 

In  the  past  10  years,  total  Blue  Shield 
enrollment  increased  133  percent,  but 
the  number  of  pea'sons  over  65  covered 
by  Blue  Shield  increased  225  percent. 

A  survey  made  2  years  ago  by  the 
Health  Insurance  Institute  showed  that 
7  out  of  every  10  workers  covered  under 
group  policies  can  retain  their  coverage 
after  retirement. 

A  few  years  ago  most  hospital  policies 
sold  by  private  insurance  companies  ter- 
minated at  age  65.  Today,  more  than 
60  policies  or  programs  offered  by  major 
insurance  companies  are  guaranteed  re- 
newable for  life. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividual and  group  health  insurance  con- 
tracts being  made  available  to  persons 
over  65. 

A  report  issued  In  January  of  this  year 
by  the  Health  Insurance  Institute  con- 
tained not  a  complete  list,  but  a  repre- 
sentative selection  of  the  policies  from 
which  noninsured  over-65  persons  can 
select  health  insurance  protection.  More 
than  70  programs,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  benefits,  were  listed  In  this  report. 

A  major  medical  exr>ense  program  de- 
veloped in  Connecticut,  in  which  private 
insurance  companies  In  the  State  pooled 
resources  and  risks,  offers  comprehensive 
coverage  for  a  variety  of  services  to  any- 
one over  65  in  that  State.  This  pioneer- 
ing venture  is  now  spreading  to  other 
States. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  National 
Association  of  Blue  Shield  Plans  an- 
nounced a  new,  national  low-premium 
plan,  providing  a  broad  scope  of  medical 
and  surgical  benefits  In  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  for  the  aged.  I  am  told 
that  as  of  this  date  66  of  the  70  Blue 
Shield  plans  have  approved  participation 
in  the  new  plan,  and  53  of  these  already 
have  received  their  local  medical  society's 
approval  and  cooperation. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  growth  of 
voluntary  health  Insurance  in  this  coun- 
try should  Indicate  to  all  that  the  num- 
ber of  aged  In  this  country  who  need  but 
do  not  have  health  Insurance  comprise  a 
group  that  Is  steadily  shrinking.  Con- 
gress should  not  adopt  any  program  that 
would  lead  to  the  decline.  If  not  the  de- 
mise, of  voluntary  health  Insurance  In 
this  country. 

The  measure  we  are  considering  would 
substitute  a  compulsory  system  of  Gov- 
ernment healtli  care  financing  for  a 
private  voluntary  system  that  has  shown 
phenomenal  growth  and  an  ability  to 
provide  a  financial  cushion  against  med- 
ical expenses  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Our  voluntary  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams are  versatile  enough  to  offer  a 


wide  selection  of  policies  to  meet  the 
needs  and  pocketbooks  of  most  citizens; 
they  are  available  now  to  all  who  need 
and  want  them,  and  they  are  adequate 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Fastest  growing  of  all  types  of 
coverage  Is  major  medical  expense. 
These  plans  provide  payment — after  a 
deductible  amount — for  75  to  80  percent 
of  virtually  all  expenses  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  catastrophic  Illness,  up  to 
limits  as  high  as  $10,000  or  $15,000.  In 
just  the  last  8  years,  the  number  of  per- 
sons protected  under  these  programs  has 
grown  from  2  million  to  more  than 
35  million — a  1,700-percent  increase. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  great  growth 
in  the  quality  of  coverage,  but  also  In 
the  quality  of  coverage.  A  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Brookings  Institution 
showed  that  health  Insurance  covers  88 
percent  of  all  hospital  expenses  incurred 
by  beneficiaries,  and  81  percent  of  all 
surgical  expenses. 

Other  studies — the  latest  made  In 
1960 — bear  out  these  percentages. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Important  for  us 
to  consider  In  our  deliberations  here  to- 
day that  the  vast  majority  of  our  aged 
population  is  neither  disabled  by  Illness 
nor  verging  on  bankruptcy.  There  are 
some  who  are,  but  programs  are  avail- 
able to  provide  for  their  health  care 
needs. 

In  1960  this  Congress  wisely  enacted 
the  Kerr-Mills  law  to  provide  medical 
care  for  those  who  need  it  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  it.  This  law  is  now  on 
the  books  and  is  being  rapidly  Im- 
plemented. It  enables  Individual  States 
to  guarantee  to  every  aged  American 
who  needs  help  the  health  care  he  re- 
quires. The  law  also  is  designed  to 
benefit  older  persons  who  are  paying 
their  day-to-day  living  expenses,  but 
who  could  not  afford  to  meet  the  cost  of 
a  serious  or  prolonged  illness. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  problems 
of  the  aged  vary  with  the  individual 
States.  The  Kerr-Mills  law  enables 
each  State  to  pattern  its  program  to 
meet  its  own  particular  needs. 

The  growth  of  health  insurance  in  this 
country  has  been  little  short  of  phenom- 
enal in  the  past  quarter  century.  A 
variety  of  health  insurance  policies  are 
available  now  to  all  who  are  able  to 
purchase  them.  The  Kerr-Mills  law 
already  is  available  in  most  States  to 
help  those  who  need  help. 

Msgr.  John  O'Grady,  secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  has  said  that  too  many 
workers  in  the  field  of  aging  are,  in  ef- 
fect, not  seeing  the  forest  for  tlie  trees. 
By  concentrating  on  the  small  minority 
of  our  aged  who  represent  an  extreme 
situation — medically,  emotionally,  so- 
cially or  economically — they  are  wind- 
ing up  with  a  distorted  picture. 

They  have  magnified  the  problems  of 
a  minority  segment  to  such  an  extent 
that  their  Image  of  the  total  group  has 
become  blurred. 

Each  year  those  who  reach  retire- 
ment age  are  better  equipped  financially 
to  live  self-sufflclently.  The  aged  are 
bringing  with  them,  into  their  years  of 
retirement,  the  protection  of  pension 
plans,  which  an  ever-Increasing  num- 


ber of  employers  are  setting  up.  And, 
as  most  of  them  have  carried  health  In- 
surance during  their  working  lives,  they 
have  learned  to  value  Its  protection  and 
continue  it  after  retirement. 

The  problem  of  finjincing  the  health 
care  of  our  older  nonlndlgent  people 
comes  closer  and  closer  to  solution  each 
day. 

The  problem  Is  a  diminishing  one. 
The  dramatic  change  In  the  economic 
status  of  the  aged  Is  most  noteworthy. 
Only  14  percent  of  the  aged  over  65  re- 
ceive public  assistance  today  whereas 
22  percent  were  receiving  public  aid  in 
1950. 

Economists  predict  that  this  improve- 
ment will  continue  -t  an  accelerating 
pace.  We  are  dealing  with  a  diminish- 
ing problem.  There  is  no  crisis.  There 
Is  no  need  to  mak<  a  nasty  decision  now 
on  a  hastily  conceived  prop>osal. 

I  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment 
from  my  prepared  remarks  to  say  that 
there  Is  no  need  at  this  time  to  make 
a  hasty  decision  on  a  proposal  now  of- 
fered to  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
the  public  welfare  bill,  which  in  itself 
exceeds  75  pages,  which  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  had  no  op- 
portunity to  hear. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  this  phEise 
of  the  question  later.  Anyone  who 
knows  of  the  workings  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
must  recognize  that  the  entire  work  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  depends  upon  the  slow 
and  perhaps  painful  but  also  logical  con- 
sideration of  measures  which  come  be- 
fore it.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
quired to  a  great  degree  to  depend  upon 
the  logical,  objective,  and  thorough  con- 
sideration which  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  give  to  questions  which  come 
before  us. 

Despite  the  propaganda,  the  problem 
is  a  constantly  diminishing  one.  It  Is 
a  diminishing  problem  because  it  is  being 
met  by  self-reliant  Individuals,  by  sym- 
pathetic families,  by  health  insurance, 
and  by  private  agencies  and  public  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

The  medical  care  system  in  this 
country  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  ever-Increasing  length  of  life  ex- 
pectancy. It  has  given  millions  a  chance 
to  live  when  they  might  have  died  a  few 
years  ago. 

More  and  more  people  are  psisslng  the 
65 -year  milestone  Into  the  era  we  com- 
monly call  old  age.  Only  1  person  In  10 
bom  In  1900  could  expect  to  live  to  age 
65,  and  then  only  to  live  3  or  4  years 
longer.  But  today  more  than  66  percent 
win  survive  beyond  age  65  and  not  for 
3  or  4  years  but  for  15  or  more  additional 
years. 

More  than  4,400,000  Americans  are 
living  today  who  would  have  died  if  the 
1937  death  rate  had  continued  at  that 
level. 

Our  system  of  medicine  has  known  no 
peer  In  history.  Yet,  If  we  adopt  this 
health  care  proposal  now  before  us  we 
will  be  taking  the  first  big  step  toward 
replacing  our  system  with  government 
medicine  which  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  In  country  after  country. 

Similar  health  care  proposals  have 
been  before  Congress  In  the  last  three 
decades,  but  each  time  they  were  blocked 
by  an  upsurge  of  public  protest. 
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I  add  at  this  point,  Mr.  President, 
my  own  mail  on  this  question  over  a 
period  of  months  has  been  running  in 
excess  of  90  percent  against  the  medi- 
care proposal. 

I  am  sure  my  esteemed  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  present  public  sentiment 
on  this  issue  as  evidenced  by  the  mail 
Members  ot  Congress  have  received. 

The  most  recent  Gallup  poll  also  con- 
firms the  fact  there  is  a  rising  tide  of 
sentiment  against  the  proposal  for 
financing  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  an  increase  in  social  security 
taxes. 

In  his  latest  poll  released  this  month, 
Mr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
said: 

The  last  few  months  have  seen  a  dropoff 
In  public  support  for  the  administration's 
proposed  social  security  financing  of  such 
health  benefits.  Since  March,  an  Increased 
number  of  voters  have  swung  over  to  the 
belief  that  such  aid  for  the  Nation's  older 
citizens  could  be  better  handled  privately. 

A  year  ago  the  Gallup  poll  reported 
that  67  percent  of  the  people  favored  the 
administration's  plan  over  private  pro- 
grams. In  March  of  this  year,  the  poll 
showed  that  55  percent  favored  the 
social  security  approach.  In  the  latest 
poll,  announced  this  month,  only  48  per- 
cent of  the  people  favored  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  over  private  programs. 
This  is  a  substantial  shift  in  sentiment 
away  from  the  administration  position. 

It  is  clear  that  this  proposal  is  losing 
ground  as  more  people  imderstand  it 
and  what  it  really  would  do  to  them  in- 
dividually and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Press  magazine  among  newspaper 
editors  and  announced  in  the  publica- 
tion's April  1962  issue  showed  that  78 
percent  of  the  editors  opposed  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  and  that  84  percent  fa- 
vored a  private  program  over  a  Govern- 
ment plan.  It  is  reasonable  to  asstune 
that  most  of  these  editors  reflect  the 
majority  opinion  of  their  readers. 

The  June  1962  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness magazine  reports  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  students  in  17  public  and 
private  medical  schools  throughout 
America. 

The  magazine  said  the  study  showed: 

Greater  Federal  activity  in  health  care 
would  cause  many  young  Americans  to 
abandon   the  study  of  medicine.  •    •    • 

All  but  a  small  number  of  the  students 
interviewed  feel  that  more  Government  In- 
terference would  drag  down  the  quality  of 
treatment  available  to  the  public.  Impede 
medical  research,  reduce  incentives  for  top 
performance  by  doctors  and  discourage 
many  bright  young  people  from  entering 
the  profession.   •    •    • 

The  survey  showed  that  medical  students 
overwhelmingly  oppose  proposals  for  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  older  citizens  under 
the  social  security  system. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many 
are  opposed  to  the  King-Anderson  bill 
is  the  fact  that  the  proposal  would  force 
the  workers  and  employers  of  this  coun- 
try to  pay  increased  taxes  to  provide 
health  care  for  millions  of  the  elderly 
who  are  financially  able  to  pay  for  these 
services  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  the  term 
"King-Anderson  bill"  because,  as  I  ex- 


plained earlier,  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  a  slightly  disguised  and  modi- 
fied version  of  the  original  King- 
Anderson  bill,  no  matter  how  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  interpreted. 

There  has  been  considerable  con- 
fusion about  how  much  additional  pay- 
roll taxes  wage  earners  and  employers 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  if  this  pro- 
posal became  law. 

At  the  present  time,  a  worker  making 
$5,200  a  year  is  paying  3*8  percent  on 
a  wage  base  of  $4,800  or  $150  a  year. 
His  employer  is  paying  the  same  amount. 
Starting  January  1,  1963.  the  worker 
will  pay  35^8  percent  on  $4,800  or  $174 
a  year  and  again  his  employer  will 
match  it. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  calls  for  a 
double-barreled  tax  increase — a  tax  in- 
crease of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for 
employees  and  employers  alike,  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  for  the  self- 
employed,  plus  a  $400  boost  in  the  tax 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200. 

By  January  1,  1964,  when  the  King- 
Anderson  bill — or  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment — would  go  into  effect,  the 
worker  making  $5,200  would  pay  3%  Per- 
cent on  the  new  wage  base  or  $201.50. 
Again  his  employer  would  match  it  with 
another  $201.50.  The  tax  increase  for 
this  measure  would  be  $27.50  a  year  for 
each  worker  and  the  same  amount  for 
his  employer — a  total  of  $55. 

This  amounts  to  a  16-percent  tax  in- 
crease for  employee  and  a  like  increase 
for  employer. 

Two  more  social  security  tax  increases 
already  are  approved  and  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  in  1966  and  1968. 

The  tax  jumps  to  4V8  percent  for  the 
worker,  matched  by  employer,  in  1966. 
and  to  4"a  percent  in  1968. 

If  the  King-Anderson  bill — or  the  An- 
derson-Javits amendment — becomes  law 
hiking  the  tax  base  to  $5,200,  every  social 
secui'ity  tax  boost  now  scheduled  and  all 
future  increases  will  be  paid  on  that  new 
base. 

And  these  figures  are  based  on  the  low- 
est estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  plan. 
No  nation  which  has  tried  similar  ^nedi- 
cal  care  programs  ever  has  been  able  to 
estimate  the  cost  correctly,  and  some 
insurance  actuaries  believe  the  estimates 
for  the  King-Anderson  proposal  are  un- 
realistically  low. 

The  young  man  entering  the  labor 
market  at  age  21  would  be  forced  to  pay 
this  tax  for  at  least  44  years,  while  to- 
day's retired,  many  of  whom  are  well- 
to-do  aiid  who  have  not  contributed  a 
dime  to  the  program,  could  get  the  bene- 
fits free. 

This  .'social  security  approach  places 
the  burden  of  meeting  the  cost  of  the 
program  only  on  low-income  workers 
and  then  on  a  gross  income  up  to  $5,200. 
The  secretary  earning  S5.200  a  year 
would  pay  the  same  social  security  tax 
as  her  boss  earning  $52,000  a  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  40  percent 
of  taxable  income  in  the  United  States 
is  not  subject  to  social  security  tax. 

If  medical  care  for  the  aged  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  it  should  be  financed 
from  general  revenues  as  provided  in 
title  VI  of  Public  Law  86-778. 


There  has  not  been  time  to  fairly  as- 
sess the  Kerr -Mills  program  or  the  many 
new  private  insurance  plans  for  the 
elderly.    They  deserve  a  fair  trial. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for 
the  medical  care  for  the  needy  and  near- 
needy  is  designed  to  help  those  who 
actually  need  help — not  to  arbitrarily 
established  groups.  It  preserves  volun- 
tarism, permitting  the  nonneedy  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  follows  the  tra- 
ditional Federal-State  organizational 
structure  of  our  Nation.  And  it  places 
administrative  responsibility  and  au- 
thority where  it  belongs — on  the  local 
government,  which  understands  and  is 
close  to  local  problems. 

The  Kerr -Mills  law  does  not  waste  tax 
dollars  on  aged  people  who  are  perfectly 
willing  and  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
medical  care  costs.  It  preserves  the 
high  quality  of  medical  care  now  avail- 
able in  this  country  by  maintaining  the 
patient's  free  choice  of  doctor  and  the 
doctor's  freedom  to  treat  his  patients  in 
an  individual  way. 

To  adopt  the  King-Anderson  bill — or 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment — would 
be  to  meddle  with  the  free  practice  of 
medicine — a  system  that  has  given  this 
Nation  the  best  medical  care  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  an 
irreversible  program  that  eventually 
would  exfmnd  until  it  covered  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

We  cannot  strengthen  this  Nation  by 
copying  medical  systems  under  which 
one  country  after  another  around  the 
globe  has  lost  leadership  in  science  and 
medicine.  We  cannot  strengthen  this 
Nation  by  substituting  medical  failure 
for  medical  success.  I  urge  you  to  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  such  a  radical 
measure  and  to  heed  the  lesson  tauglit 
in  England.  The  British  have  given  us 
a  history  lesson  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  of  references  keyed 
to  the  remarks  I  have  made,  showing  tlie 
sources  and  authorities  for  the  figures 
and  statistics  I  have  given. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retesences 

1.  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  News-Sentinel,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1962,  page  1.  Survey  by  Commis- 
sion on  Aging,  Indiana  State  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  New  Medical  Materia  magazine.  May 
1962,  page  58. 

3.  Reported  In  the  AMA  News.  March  5, 
1962. 

4.  Reported  In  the  AMA  News,  May  14. 
1962. 

5.  Reported  In  the  AMA  News.  December 
28. 1969. 

6.  Reported  In  the  AMA  News,  April  17, 
1961. 

7.  Reported  in  the  AMA  News,  July  11. 
1960.  Survey  by  Vermont  State  Medical 
Society's  Committee  on  Aging. 

8.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings,  July  24-August  4.  1961,  page  578. 

9.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
hearings.  July  24-August  4,  1961,  page  1220. 

10.  October  14,  1959. 

11.  Reported  in  the  AMA  News,  May  14, 
1962. 

12.  Financial  Resources  of  the  Aglfig  by 
National  Opinion  Research  Center.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  released  November  1959. 
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the   AMA  News,  May   16, 
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13.  Reported  In 
1960. 

14.  Reported  in 
.  1960. 

15.  "Our  Changing  Economy,"  syndicated 
column  by  Maurice  H.  Stans. 

16.  Brltannlca  Book  of  the  Year — 1961. 

17.  Modem  Maturity  magazine,  June- 
July  1961. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  propose  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESnJINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  U  it  in  order  for  me  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order  for  the  Senator  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  withdraw 
amendment  which  I  previously 
posed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  I 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  Ander- 
son amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  An- 
derson amendment,  identified  as  "6-29- 
62 — A,"  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  line  1,  page  1. 
through  line  25  on  page  74. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  and  is  being  said  on  the 
subject  of  medical  assistance  for  our 
elderly  citizens.  Yet  for  some  reason  we 
seem  no  closer  to  the  truth  today  than 
ever  before.  The  amendment  I  have 
offered  would  strike  the  so-called  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  large  bulk  of  confusion 
has  been  induced  by  a  deliberate  effort 
to  confuse,  that  the  entire  matter  has 
become  submerged  in  a  morass  of  con- 
flicting testimony  that  appeals  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  reason. 

Much  of  what  I  will  say  today  has 
been  said  before  but  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  problem  in  its  entirety  and 
the  effect  of  our  actions  not  only  upon 
the  aged  of  our  country  but  on  future 
generations  as  well,  the  time  we  spend  in 
reviewing  the  facts  will  be  time  well 
spent. 

The  subject  of  medical  care  of  our 
senior  citizens  is  a  grave  and  complex 
one,  and  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
pat,  cavalier  statements.  Neither  is  it  a 
subject  that  should  be  charged  with 
emotionalism,  arbitrarily  resolved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  whims  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  seeks  only  to  enhance  its 
power  regardless  of  the  harm  that  will 
be  done.  This  administration  seems  to 
be  more  concerned  with  the  means 
rather  than  the  end  and  I  propose  there- 
fore to  set  the  r«?cord  straight. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight 
we  must  first  define  the  problem.  The 
problem  concerns  the  individual,  the 
commimit:  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  problem  needs  to  be  examined  with 
regard  not  only  to  the  plight  of  our 
elderly  people,  but  with  respect  to  the 
role  that  Is  played  by  the  family,  various 


institutions  and  the  government  of  the 
States  in  assisting  the  elderly  to  meet 
the  growing  costs  of  medical  care.  This 
problem  is  In  danger  of  becoming,  and 
has  indeed  become,  a  political  football 
and  it  is  time  we  cried  "enough."  The 
administration  is  so  emotionally  involved 
in  trying  to  get  its  way  with  this  matter 
that  it  refuses  to  concede  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  already  in  a  fair  way  being  solved. 
Rather  than  give  the  law  of  the  land 
a  chance  to  work,  the  administration 
would  prefer  to  hold  up  the  legislative 
processes  concerning  other  important 
problems  still  to  be  solved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  while  it  drags  red 
herrings  across  our  path.  As  a  result 
the  time  we  spend  here  will  serve  to 
delay  needed  legislation  further. 

At  the  same  time  through  a  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  administration  the 
law  of  the  land  which  was  enacted  to 
provide  the  assistance  that  the  elderly 
most  desperately  need  is  not  being  im- 
plemented with  the  deliberate  haste  that 
it  deserves  and  the  elderly  of  certain 
areas  of  our  country  are  being  deprived 
of  the  assistance  they  require. 

It  apparently  matters  not  to  this  ad- 
ministration that  our  senior  citizens  are 
being  deprived  of  their  rights  as  long  as 
the  majority  gets  its  own  way  with  them. 
I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
results  of  this  recalcitrant  attitude  of 
the  administration  are  weighed  in  the 
balance,  that  they  are  found  wanting. 

None  of  us  are  insensible  to  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  All  of  uo  are 
gravely  concerned  regarding  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  arrived  on  this  earth 
before  us  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 
We  who  are  their  sons  and  daughters 
have  benefited  from  their  labor  and  sac- 
rifices on  our  behalf.  They  provided  for 
us  in  our  early  years  with  the  sweat  of 
their  brow;  they  watched  over  us  and 
they  guided  us;  they  nursed  us  through 
our  illnesses  in  the  far  watches  of  the 
night  and  through  dark  hours  of  despair. 
They  saw  to  our  education  to  the  best 
extent  of  which  they  were  capable,  doing 
without  in  order  that  we  might  have 
advantages  which  they  to  a  large  degree 
could  not  afford  themselves. 

Even  those  who  were  childless  were 
joined  with  our  parents  in  achieving 
the  scientific  breakthroughs,  the  medi- 
cal progress,  the  engineering  marvels,  the 
great  strides  in  transportation,  in  edu- 
cation, in  every  phase  of  our  modern  life, 
so  that  we  came  into  a  life  of  advantages 
far  greater  than  they  themselves  had 
enjoyed. 

Who  are  the  elderly  of  today  but  the 
workers,  the  scientists,  the  engineers, 
the  teachers,  the  ministers,  of  yesterday? 
And  now  as  they  reach  their  sunset 
years,  and  as  others  reach  them  tomor- 
row, next  year,  and  the  years  to  come, 
their  security  and  dignity  is  on  our  con- 
science. Now  in  the  twilight  of  their 
years,  some  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
in  need  of  assistance  and  it  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  all 
of  us  to  see  that  they  get  it.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  they  enjoy  their  remain- 
ing years  in  peace  and  dignity,  not  as 
wards  under  the  benevolent  despotism 
of  an  all-powerful  Federal  Government, 


but  as  free  citizens  able  to  live  their  own 
lives  in  gracious  fulfillment. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  tables  from 
which  I  will  quote  are  from  already  pub- 
lished reports,  but  if  we  are  to  bring  this 
problem  to  light  in  its  true  perspective, 
then  these  facts  will  bear  repetition. 

The  problem  is  simply  this:  How 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  need  assist- 
ance in  meeting  the  costs  of  medical 
care;  what  kind  of  medical  care  do  they 
need;  how  much  do  they  need;  what  will 
it  cost;  how  is  the  required  assistance  to 
be  given  to  them? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  since  the 
early  part  of  this  century  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  which  represents 
people  of  age  65  and  over  has  doubled 
and  that  by  1980,  about  10  percent  of  our 
population,  something  over  24  million 
people,  will  be  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
At  the  same  time,  that  is,  by  1980,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  of  work- 
ing age  will  be  less  than  it  is  today.  So, 
whatever  the  cost,  and  rising  as  it  will! 
to  take  care  of  an  ever-increasing  quan- 
tity of  people  in  the  elderly  bracket, 
payment  for  those  costs  will  have  to 
come  from  an  ever-diminishing  group  of 
wage  earners. 

Further  factors  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lem are  that  the  majority  of  the  aged 
are  women  and  this  proportion  increases 
with  age,  the  proportion  of  married  per- 
sons drops  with  increased  age  and  the 
proportion  of  the  population  age  65  or 
over  varies  not  only  State  by  State  but 
further  by  county  within  States.  To 
summarize,  the  essential  facts  are  that 
our  aged  population  is  increasing  with 
greater  longevity  among  women  and  an 
uneven  geographical  distribution. 

By  the  beginning  of  1964  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  estimates  the  total 
population  65  or  older  will  be  about  9 
percent  or  approximately  17.900.000  per- 
sons. As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  not  only 
the  oldest  age  group,  but  also  the  young- 
est, will  grow  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
population.  Between  1950  and  1960. 
while  the  number  of  persons  65  years  of 
age  or  older  increased  by  34.7  percent, 
the  number  of  those  under  20  years  of 
age  increased  by  34.4  percent.  At  the 
same  time  the  increase  in  the  group  20 
to  64  years  old  was  only  6.9  percent. 
This  latter  is  the  age  group,  of  course, 
in  which  are  the  vast  majority  of  those 
actively  employed. 

To  interpret  this  information  in 
another  way,  it  might  be  said  that  while 
the  younger  group  is  growing  very  fast 
and  those  in  the  oldest  group  are  grow- 
ing very  fast,  those  in  the  middle  group, 
who  would  have  to  provide  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  program,  are  not  increasing 
nearly  so  fast. 

As  I  have  said,  the  increase  in  the 
group  20  to  64  years  old  was  only  6.9 
percent.  This  latter  is  the  age  group, 
of  course,  where  we  find  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  actively  employed.  It 
represented  57.9  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  1950  and  only  52.3  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  1960.  In  this 
same  decade  there  was  an  actual  decline 
of  9.2  percent  in  the  number  of  persons 
20  to  29  years  old.  This  is  the  age  group 
which  was  made  up  of  persons  born  dur- 
ing the  prewar  years  when  the  birth  rate 
was  low. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  tables  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  One  shows  the 
total  XJB.  population  and  population 
age  65  and  over  for  the  years  from  1920 
to  1980.  The  second  depicts  the  shifting 
percentage  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion by  age  group. 

There  beLng  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  U.S.  population  and  population  age  €5 
and  over,  1920-80 


Total 
poptilation 
(millions) 

PopaUktion  aire  65  and 
over 

Year 

Nunihcr 

(millions) 

Percent 

of  total 
population 

IflOO 

10«.0 
123.2 
132.1 
1S1.3 
179.3 
208.2 
245.4 

4.9 

6.e 

9.0 
12.3 
IS.  6 
19.  b 
24.5 

4.7 

MM. 

5.5 

1»I0 

IMO 

6.U 
8.2 

1910 

V.2 

1870 

9.4 

1980 

lau 

Sooire:  U.S.  Burwu  of  the  Censiw:  U.S.  Census  of 
Population:  1980,  vol.  I.  for  1920  to  1980  d.ita;  "Illustra- 
tive Projoitions  of  th«>  I'opiil  ition  of  the  United  Statt* 
by  .\ce  ;in<l  Sex,  VJW  to  I'JNi,"  s»Tii'S  P-?.*;,  No.  1S7  (Nov. 
10,  1968),  p.  ItV,  for  1970  anil  I'JSO  projections.  Proj«tc<l 
data  are  series  HI  of  tl>«  4  series  prepared  and  are  b;vsed 
on  an  assuinptluu  of  relatively  nigh  birth  rates.  The 
projections  exclude  data  for  Altisk.j  and  Hawaii. 


Percentage 

distribution  of  U.S.  population, 
by  age,  1900  to  1960 

Percent  of  population 

Year 

Total 

Under 
20  years 

30toM 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

1900 

100.0 
100.0 
10U.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Kiao 

100.0 

44  3 

41.9 
40.8 
38.  K 
3t.4 
34.U 
38.5 

51.4 
53.6 
54.6 

55. « 
58.7 
67.9 
52.3 

4.1 

itio 

4.3 

isaoL 

mo 

4.7 

5.5 

194D 

1860 

6.8 

h.2 

1980- 

9.2 

Soinre:  U.S.  Btirrnn  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Cen.sus  of 
Population:  1960,  vol.  I.    Because  of  rounding,  items 

may  not  add  lu  tott^ls. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  steady 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  aged 
group  in  the  population  during  the  last 
^  60  years  is  apparent.  The  proportion  of 
the  population  that  is  under  20  has  not 
followed  a  consistent  pattern.  Predic- 
tions for  this  segment  of  the  population 
over  the  next  two  decades  are  difficult 
because  this  birth  rate  depends  on  eco- 
nomic developments,  social  trends,  and 
changing  attitudes  regarding  the  desired 
size  of  f amlliec  but  I  think  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  working 
age  group  will  be  less  in  1980  than  it  is 
in  1960.  Factors  that  are  inhibiting  the 
growth  of  this  age  group  are  military 
service  and  the  emphasis  on  higher  edu- 
cation which  reduces  the  number  of  those 
available  for  employment. 

I  believe  the  two  tables  which  I  have 
just  placed  in  the  Record  support  this 
conclusion  adequately. 

It  should  be  further  noted  at  this 
point  that  the  greatest  relative  increase 
among  the  over- 65  population  has  been 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  age  scale.  Data 
from  the  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Popula- 
tion show  that,  among  the  aged,  the  older 
the  group,  the  greater  has  been  its  pro- 
portionate growth.     Between  1950  and 


1960  the  following  increases  in  popula- 
tion were  registered  in  the  specified  age 
groups ; 

Increase  in  population  from  1950  to  19S0 
Age  group:  Percent 

65  to  69  years 24.8 

70  to  74  years.- 38.6 

75  to  84  years 41. 1 

85  years  and  over 60.8 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the 
aged  is  also  worthy  of  note.  In  18  States 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  population  was 
age  65  or  over  on  April  1,  1960.  The 
heaviest  proportionate  concentrations  of 
aged  F>ersons  were  in  the  Plains  States 
and  New  England.  Iowa  and  Missouri 
respectively  had  11.9  percent  and  11.7 
percent  of  their  populations  age  65  and 
over.  Florida,  with  11.2  percent,  had  the 
largest  ratio  of  65  and  over  persons  of 
any  State  outside  these  regions.  In  only 
eight  States,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Utah,  was  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  population  in  the  age 
group  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
The  highest  rate  of  growth  in  the  aged 
population  took  place  in  Florida  and 
Arizona.  Here,  the  number  of  persons 
age  65  or  over  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  California  and 
Nevada  have  had  rises  in  their  aged 
population  of  over  50  percent  in  each  of 
the  past  two  decades.  However,  because 
of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  total  popula- 
tion in  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada, 
the  proE>ortion  of  the  total  represented 
by  the  aged  has  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly. Indeed,  the  proportion  over  65  in 
Nevada  dechned  from  1950  to  1960. 

An  excellent  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  our  elderly  p>eople 
can  be  found  in  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Blue  Cross  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association.  This  report  is 
based  on  factual  data  supplied  from  a 
number  of  sources,  including  the  U.S. 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  may  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remurks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  now  turn  our  attention 
to  medical  developments  and  changing 
health  patterns  as  they  affect  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  concerned.  For  many 
reasons  of  advances  in  medical  science 
and  improv-^ments  in  our  environment 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  life 
expectancy  from  1920  to  1960.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1920  male  babies  could  be  ex- 
pected to  live  for  an  average  of  53.6 
years.  In  1960  male  babies  could  be  ex- 
pected to  live  an  average  of  67  years. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased exposure  on  the  part  of  the  aging 
population  to  chronic  disease. 

The  decline  in  the  death  rate  is  in 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  enor- 
mous advances  made  in  the  control  and 
elimination  of  infectious  diseases  but  the 
pattern  here  is  that  while  pneumonia 
and  influenza,  tuberculosis,  and  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  are  all  but  conquered  we 
now  find  ourselves  faced  with  increas- 
ing incidents  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  cerebral  vascular  diseases. 

It  has  been  said,  then,  that  chronic 
illness,  in  contrast  to  acute  illness,  is 
much  more  prevalent  among  the  elderly 
tiian  among  those  imder  65. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  [>ercentage 
of  persons  having  chronic  conditions,  by 
age  and  sex,  in  the  United  States,  July 
1957-June  1P58. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Percentage  of  persons  with  chronic  conditions,  by  age  and  sex,  United  States,  July  1057- 

June  1968 


Males 

Females 

Chronic  conditions 

All  ages 

Under      65  \-esrs 
65  years     and  over 

AUaets 

Under 
6S  years 

65  years 
and  o\cx 

Percent  of  persons  with  at  least  1  chronic  illncn 

1  chronic  condition  only 

39.1 

23.1 

9.3 

6.7 

aeiO 

22.9 
8  3 

4.8 

75.2 

2fi.2 
I'l  3 
27.7 

43.5 

22.  H 
10  7 
10.0 

19.8 

22.4 
9.6 
7.6 

M16 

26.9 

2  chronic  conditions 

19  9 

3  or  more  clironic  condiUons 

33.8 

Source:  U.S.  .National  Health  Purvev.  "Llndtatlon  of  .Activity  and  Mobility  Due  to  Chronic  Conditions.  United 
SUtes.  July  1957-June  lUo»,"  U.S.  Piiblie  Health  Service*  Publication  iM-Hll  (July  19,'.«).  tit«Hl  in  Morluiier 
Spiepclman.  Ensurine  Medical  Care  for  the  Aged,  Pension  Research  Council  I^ublicatlon  (lloniewood:  Richard 
1).  Irwin,  Inc.,  I'MO),  p.  ."il. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  While 
it  is  difficult  to  forecast  accurately,  there 
is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
science  will  continue  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  medical  art,  and  that  our 
people  will  live  longer;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, likely  that  a  greate.-  portion  of  the 
population  will  live  to  older  ages  than 
even  now  are  extrapolated. 

In  examining  the  needs  of  our  elderly, 
we  must  consider  the  costs  of  medical 
care  and  must  note  the  increase  that 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  several 
decades.    While  the  consumer  price  in- 


dex rose  70  percent  from  1929  to  1939. 
the  medical  care  Index  rose  105  percent; 
and  from  1950  to  1960.  the  percentage 
rise  in  the  medical  care  index  was  ap- 
proximately twice  that  of  the  overall 
index,  and  more  than  that  of  any  other 
major  CPI  component.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this,  of  course.  Inflation 
has  taken  its  toll  here,  as  it  has  every- 
where else.  There  are  other  factors, 
also.  While  a  manufacturer  can  auto- 
mate with  machine  tools  to  offset  the  rise 
in  labor  costs,  a  hospital  can  automate 
only  a  small  part  of  its  clerical  func- 
tions.   The  surgeon  must  still  perform 


the  surgery;  an  anesthetist  cannot  be 
replaced  by  a  punched  card;  a  scrub 
nurse  cannot  be  replaced  by  a  conveyor 
belt.  In  addition,  science  has  Introduced 
into  the  medical  world  an  ever-widening 
scope  and  an  e^/er-increasing  com- 
plexity of  service.1.  Labor  costs  have 
risen  significantly,  through  the  correc- 
tion of  extremely  low  wages,  shorter 
workweeks,  the  inci^ase  in  hospital  per- 
sonnel, and  the  higher  costs  of  personnel 
who  are  better  trained,  in  order  to  be 
more  efficient  ard  skillful,  and  who  can 
meet  the  demands  of  today's  medical 
science  for  higher  standards  of  care.  In 
the  factories,  new  techniques  often  re- 
sult in  smaller  labor  forces  in  specific 
areas,  while  in  the  hospitals,  new  tech- 
niques and  services  result  in  the  need 
for  more  and  better  trained  personnel 
and  equipment,  rather  than  less.  As  an 
illustration,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  news  report  from  Time 
magazine.  j  |l 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PKrxziNC  FOt  Parkinson's 

"the  movies  that  Manhattan's  Dr.  Irving  S. 
Cooper  showed  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation last  week  were  heart  rending 
even  to  medical  men  familiar  with  the 
ravages  of  disease.  There  were  pictures  of 
adult  victims  of  Parkinson's  disease,  or 
"shaking  palsy"^nien  who  could  not  stay 
the  agitated  tremor  of  their  rigid,  half- 
clenched  hands,  or  could  not  walk  except 
in  Jerky  petlts  pas.  There  were  children 
BufTerlng  from  nerve  disorders  similar  to 
Parkinsonism.  Duirtng  an  attack,  a  pretty 
girl  of  11  was  doubled  up.  her  whole  body 
distorted  and  shaking.  A  boy  the  same  age 
was  bent  backwards;  eventuaUy,  said  Dr. 
Cooper,  his  back  and  legs  might  arch  tintil 
his  head  touched  his  heels. 

All  those  pictures  were  of  people  who  had 
not  yet  been  operated  on  by  Dr.  Cooper. 
Next,  the  Inventive  neurologist  paraded  the 
same  grateful  postoperative  patients  before 
the  professioiuil  audience.  Ex-CocU  Miner 
Arnold  Smith,  46.  has  been  so  completely 
freed  of  the  palsy  that  lie  has  taken  up  a  new 
career  as  a  physiotherapy  aid  at  the  Whites- 
burg  Memorial  Hospital  in  Kentucky.  Re- 
markably erect  Jloan  Harris,  now  15.  of 
Larchmont,  N.Y..  is  doing  well  in  school. 
The  boy,  13,  is  as  straight  as  a  spi^ce.  and 
supple  as  a  birch.  But  there  were  still  more 
surprises  to  come.  These  patients,  like 
famed  Life  photographer  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  were  operated  on  by  techniques  that 
Dr.  Cooper,  39,  now  considers  outmoded. 
The  patients  he  realUy  wanted  to  show  cff 
were  the  next  to  be  presented :  a  housewife 
and  a  schoolgirl  on  whom  he  operated  by 
freezing  a  pea-sized  portion  of  the  brain. 

CROSSED     DONNECTIONS 

Parkinsonism  (the  cause  of  which  is  un- 
known in  most  cases)  Is  a  disorder  of  nerve 
cells  near  the  thalamus  deep  In  the  brain. 
The  affected  nerve  ceUs  keep  on  firing  im- 
pulses for  muscle  contraction  when  the  con- 
tractions are  not  necessary.  Effective  treat- 
ment consists  of  somehow  interrupting  these 
misfiring  nerves. 

Dr.  Cooper's  first  approach,  back  in  1952. 
was  to  sever  an  artery  supplying  the  nerve- 
cell  complex.  Though  many  patients  got  re- 
lief, several  died,  and  an  equal  number  were 
left  worse  off  than  before  their  operation. 
Next  he  tried  injecting  absolute  alcohol  into 
part  of  the  brain  near  the  thalamus.  Then 
Dr.  Cooper  put  the  alcohol  into  the  tliala- 
mus,  as  In  Photographer  Bourke -White's 
case. 
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THREK    IN     CITE 

But  the  neatest,  cleanest  way  to  kill  a 
specific  segment  of  tissue  in  a  living  body 
Is  by  rapid  deep-freezing.  Dr.  Ckxjper's  new- 
est technique,  used  in  almost  200  cases  in 
the  past  year,  is  to  put  the  patient  on  the 
oi>erating  table  under  a  battery  of  X-ray 
machines.  Using  a  local  anesthetic,  he  saws 
out  a  dime-sized  piece  of  the  skull,  then 
Inserts  a  three-in-one  tube,  only  2  milli- 
meters (less  than  one-twelfth  inch)  in  di- 
ameter. The  tube  slips  painlessly  through 
the  insensitive  brain  to  the  deep-lying  thala- 
mtis.  The  tube's  outer  layer  is  a  vacutun  in- 
sulator; the  innermost  bore  carries  liquid 
nitrogen  supplied  at  minus  196°  C;  the  mid- 
dle layer  is  for  warmed  and  gaseous  nitrogen 
to  escape. 

When  the  X-rays  show  that  the  tip  of 
the  tube  is  in  the  thalamus,  Dr.  Cooper  lets 
in  enough  liquid  nitrogen  to  drop  the  tip 
temperature  to  zero  or  minus  10'  C.  This 
knocks  out  the  nerves,  but  does  not  destroy 
them.  He  asks  the  patient  to  raise  an  arm, 
or  leg,  or  both:  If  the  patient  has  full  con- 
trol of  his  limbs,  with  no  tremor  remaining, 
the  tip  Is  in  the  right  place. 

Then  Dr.  Cooper  admits  more  liquid  nitro- 
gen, to  drop  the  tip  temperature  to  minus 
40'  or  minus  50°  C.  In  less  than  5  minutes, 
this  rapid  freezing  kills  the  offending,  mis- 
firing nerve  cells.  If  the  freezing  extends 
a  bit  too  far  and  tiie  patient  l}ecomes  unable 
to  move  his  arm  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Cooper  has 
30  seconds  in  which  to  correct  the  error  and 
rewarm  the  thalamus.  Most  patients  can 
be  out  of  bed  the  same  day  and  out  of  the 
hospital  within  a  week. 

Now  that  nitrogen  injection  kits  are  being 
manufactured,  other  neurosurgeons,  stiU 
skeptical,  will  try  to  duplicate  Dr.  Cooper's 
results.  Awaiting  the  benefits  of  his  bold 
pioneering  are  at  least  300,0(X)  U.S.  victims 
of  Parkinsonism,  a  lifelong  afBlctlon,  of 
which  doctors  say:  "Patients  don't  die  of 
this  disease — they  die  with  it." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  small  special 
equipment  developed  for  the  operation 
referred  to  in  the  article  which  I  have 
submitted  for  the  Record  would  cost 
$5,000  per  unit,  certainly  not  an  over- 
whelming figure  when  we  think  of  the 
misery  and  agony  such  equipment  will 
do  away  with,  but,  nevertheless,  an  il- 
lustration of  the  fact  that  every  step  of 
progress  is  costly. 

Not  only  must  we  be  concerned  with 
the  increasing  cost  of  rendering  hospital 
services  of  one  sort  and  another;  an- 
other factor  in  those  costs  is  the  increase 
in  the  per  capita  use  of  hospitals.  As 
further  improvements  in  medical  science 
are  inaugurated,  we  can  expect  that  they 
will  spur  continued  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  health  services.  Hospitals  and 
doctors  are  doing  their  best  to  maximize 
the  result  per  dollar  cost,  by  introducing 
efficiencies  in  their  procedures  and  or- 
ganization; but  even  as  these  are  im- 
proved, we  can  expect  the  standards  of 
care  to  be  raised,  the  scope  of  services 
to  be  expanded,  and  consumer  demand 
to  continue  to  grow. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  state  that 
in  my  personal  conversations  with  the 
superintendents  of  many  hospitals,  and 
particularly  in  my  conversations  \\ith  the 
superintendents  of  hospitals  in  my  own 
State,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  very 
great  efforts  they  have  made  to  try  to 
find  ways  to  reduce  hospitalization  costs. 
Some  of  the  plans  they  have  thought  of 
and  have  considered  show  a  maximum  of 
objective  thinking  in  their  attempts  to 


deal  with  this  problem.  They  know 
what  the  problem  is.  But  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  place,  as  I  have  stated,  hospital 
patients  on  a  conveyor  belt  and,  by 
placing  a  screw  here  and  a  nut  there,  ex- 
pect to  have  them  repaired. 

So  it  Is  obvious  that  hospitalization 
costs  will  constantly  increase.  But  I 
should  like  to  make  very  clear  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  personnel  Involved — the 
hospital  superintendents  and  all  the 
other  administrative  personnel  of  the 
hospitals — are  devoting  their  best  ener- 
gies in  the  endeavor  to  find  new  wasrs 
to  prevent  further  increases  in  hospitali- 
zation costs. 

As  examples  of  the  kind  of  costs  I  am 
talking  about,  it  is  well  to  consider  that 
while  we  gratefully  hear  of  someone 
whose  life  has  been  saved  through  the 
use  of  an  artificial  heart,  or  that  a  cancer 
has  been  arrested  through  the  use  of  a 
cobalt  machine,  very  few  of  us  know 
that  an  artificial  heart-lung  machine 
costs  about  $45,000.  a  cobalt  machine 
about  $30,000,  and  X-ray  movie  cameras 
cost  from  about  $20,000  to  $50,000.  As 
these  newly  developed  machines  are 
added  to  the  hospital  inventories,  they 
require  more,  rather  than  less,  people  to 
operate  them.  True,  the  equipment  is 
expensive;  but  the  outstanding  cost  for 
these  new  services  is  that  for  the  new, 
trained  personnel  to  operate  the  eqtiip- 
ment. 

These  costs  will  continue  to  rise  as 
medical  science  continues  to  develop, 
because  as  fast  as  the  new  services  and 
equipment  are  developed,  the  public  or 
the  consumer  demands  that  their  use  be 
made  available  to  him.  So  as  time  goes 
by,  medical  care  will  become  more  com- 
plex and  more  costly. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  what  these 
costs  mean  to  the  individual  consumer. 
In  1958,  the  annual  per  capita  gross 
expenditures  by  noninstitutionalized 
citizens  for  personal  health  care  was 
$177  for  persons  65  and  over,  and  less 
than  half  this  amount,  or  $86,  for  per- 
sons imder  65.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  recently 
estimated  tliat  the  total  public  and 
private  annual  expenditures  for  health 
care  of  the  aged  was  nearly  $5  billion. 
Total  health  expenditures  for  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1960,  were  $26.5  billion— $20.3 
billion  private  expenditures  and  $6.2 
billion  public  expenditiue.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  health  bill  for 
persons  65  and  over,  although  they 
constitute  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
total  national  population,  represents 
almost  20  percent  of  total  national  ex- 
penditures for  health.  Not  only  are  the 
health-care  expenditures  for  aged  per- 
sons greater  than  those  for  their  younger 
counterparts,  but  in  recent  years  they 
have  been  increasing  at  a  greater  rate. 
A  Health  Information  Foundation  study 
compared  two  12-month  periods — 1952- 
53  and  1957-58.  Between  the  two  pe- 
riods, the  gross  per  capita  expenditures 
for  elderly  persons  increased  by  74  per- 
cent, while  for  all  persons  the  rise  was 
only  42  percent. 

One  of  the  difficulties  apparent  here 
Is  that  the  higher  per  capita  health- 
care expenses  incurred  by  the  aged  come 
at   a   time    wlien    family   Income    has 
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declined.  As  a  result,  health -care  costs 
take  a  disproportionately  large  part  of 
the  elderly  family's  income. 

As  of  1958.  hospital-care  expenditures 
represented  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
total  health-care  outlays  for  the  aged 
than  for  those  under  65.  Prom  1952-53 
to  1958  the  greatest  absolute  increase 
among  the  types  of  medical  expenditures 
for  the  elderly  was  for  those  for  hospital 
.  services.  For  all  major  types  of  physi- 
cians' services — home  calls,  hospital 
calls,  oflBce  calls,  and  surgery — expendi- 
tures for  aged  persons  are  substantially 
higher— from  26  to  105  percent  higher— 
than  those  for  all  individuals. 

In  addition,  hospital  care  for  the 
elderly  costs  much  more  than  that  for 
younger  persons.  If  we  examine  the 
history  of  hospitalized  persons,  we  find 
that  those  over  65  incurred  an  average 
expenditure  of  $352,  compared  with  an 
average  of  $168  for  persons  of  all  ages 
who  were  hospitalized.  These  figures 
are  for  the  years  1957-58. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  used  all  of 
the  30  minutes  available  to  him  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  inquire 
whether  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wishes  to  have  additional  time  made 
available  to  him.  I  think  so  highly  of 
my  friend  that  I  wish  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  £un  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  even 
though  I  do  not  seem  to  have  impressed 
him  this  deeply  before.  So  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  have  additional  time  made 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  be  helpful  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Of  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  now  to 
turn  to  the  utilization  of  health  facilities 
and  services  by  the  aged.  Aged  persons 
utilize  most  health-care  services  to  a 
considerably  greater  degree  than  the 
population  as  a  whole.  They  are  ad- 
mitted to  hospitals  more  frequently  and 
stay  longer.  They  are  the  predominant 
users  of  nursing  homes  and  other  long- 
stay  institutions.  They  require  and  use 
a  greater  volume  of  physicians'  services. 
They  spend  more  on  drugs.  They  do 
spend  less  for  dental  service  than  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

How  is  the  financing  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  managed?  A  National  Health 
Survey  provides  the  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  nationwide  data  on  hos- 
pital insurance  coverage.  The  survey 
was  conducted  during  the  period  of  July 
1958  to  June  1960. 

The  study  showed  that  two-thirds  of 
all  i)ersons  discharged  from  short-stay 
hospitals  met  at  least  sqpie  of  their  hos- 


pital charges  through  insurance.  Half 
of  the  aged  discharged  patients  had  some 
part  of  their  bills  covered  by  insurance. 
Some  portion  of  hospitalization  charges 
was  covered  by  insurance  for  63.3  per- 
cent of  the  persons  age  65  to  69;  for  53.9 
percent  of  those  between  70  and  74 ;  and 
for  37.5  percent  of  those  75  and  over. 

Among'  all  persons  discharged  from 
short-stay  hospitals  who  received  some 
insurance  benefits,  75  percent  had  at 
least  three-fourths  of  their  bills  paid  by 
insurance.  Of  those  65  and  over  who 
received  insurance  benefits,  59.2  percent 
had  at  least  three-fourths  of  their  hos- 
pital charges  covered. 

The  net  result  is  that  among  the  dis- 
charged patients,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  hospital  bill  was  covered  by  insur- 
ance for  51.3  percent  of  the  persons  of 
all  ages.  30.3  percent  of  the  persons  65 
and  over,  and  20.2  percent  of  those  75 
and  over.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
hospital  insurance  coverage,  particularly 
for  the  aged,  is  largely  dependent  upon 
employment.  In  a  1957  study  of  aged 
persons,  it  was  found  that  less  than  4  out 
of  every  10  persons  65  and  over  had  some 
form  of  voluntary  health  insurance.  Al- 
most all  of  those  with  health  insurance 
had  hospitalization,  approximately  two- 
thirds  had  coverage  for  inhospital  doc- 
tor visits,  and  about  one-fifth  had  cov- 
erage for  physicians'  home  or  ofiBce  visits. 
Fifty -seven  percent  of  all  aged  persons 
with  health  insurance  had  first  obtained 
such  coverage  through  a  job,  either  their 
own  or  their  spouse's. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  elderly  persons 
studied  were  uninsured  but  had  been  in- 
sured in  the  past.  Nearly  half  of  the 
formerly  insured  i>ersons  had  obtained 
insurance  through  their  work.  The 
principal  reasons  given  for  terminating 
insurance  were  retirement  from  employ- 
ment, belief  that  coverage  was  too  ex- 
pensive, and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
beriefits  offered. 

Half  of  the  aged  who  had  no  health  in- 
surance said  that  they  would  be  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  such  insurance,  but 
felt  that  they  either  could  not  afford  it 
or  could  not  obtain  it.  The  rest  of  the 
uninsured  group  either  did  not  want  in- 
surance or  were  not  interested. 

A  study  of  the  uninsured  in  1958  in- 
dicated that  persons  who  did  not  have 
health  insurance  were  more  likely  to  be 
found  among  these  groups:  nonwhites. 
unmarried  Individuals,  fiill-time  house- 
wives, retired  persons,  members  of  low- 
income  families,  residents  of  rural  farm 
areas,  and  the  aged.  For  12  percent  of 
the  uninsured  persons  of  all  ages,  cover- 
age could  be  obtained  through  work  by 
either  the  uninsured  individual  or  other 
members  of  his  family.  However,  only  1 
percent  of  the  uninsured  persons  65  and 
over  could  obtain  coverage  in  this  way, 
and  no  coverage  was  possible  through 
work  for  approximately  99  percent  of 
the  uninsured  aged. 

A  1957  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  showed  in- 
surance paid  at  least  part  of  the  hos- 
pital, surgeon,  and  inhospital  physician 
costs  for  54  percent  of  the  OASI  bene- 
ficiary couples  with  a  member  hospital- 
ized In  general  hospitals  and  48  percent 
of  the  hospitalized  single  beneficiaries. 


Slightly  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
hospitalized  beneficiaries  had  at  least 
half  of  these  costs  paid  by  insurance;  7 
percent  had  all  these  costs  so  paid. 

The  survey  also  foimd  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  received  hospital 
care  during  the  year  was  higher  among 
those  who  had  insurance — 14.2  percent — 
than  among  those  who  did  not — 8.8 
percent. 

A  1958  study  indicated  that  average 
hospital  bills  increase  with  patients' 
age  and,  moreover,  that  older  persons 
pay  a  larger  proportion  of  such  charges 
out  of  F>ocket  without  the  help  of  in- 
sm-ance.  The  data  also  suggested  that 
not  only  do  fewer  of  the  aged  than  of  the 
young  have  health  insurance,  but  that 
those  who  do  have  insurance  have  p>oorer 
protection  than  their  juniors. 

Data  provided  by  Blue  Cross  plans 
show  that  between  4.3  and  5.1  million 
persons  age  65  and  over  are  covered  by 
Blue  Cross.  Some  24  percent  of  all  Blue 
Cross  group  subscribers  are  now  in- 
cluded in  enrolled  groups  that  have  pro- 
visions for  continuing  retirees  as  part  of 
the  groups.  Provisions  for  employer 
contributions  toward  the  cost  of  this  ar- 
rangement are  increasing.  Some  25  per- 
cent of  all  Blue  Cross  subscribers  are 
persons  who  have  left  employment  where 
they  were  covered  on  a  group  basis,  or 
who  enrolled  as  individuals — a  large  seg- 
ment of  this  group  are  persons  65  or 
more. 

About  4  to  4V4  million  persons  age  65 
and  over  are  covered  by  commercial 
health  insurance.  Of  these.  750,000  are 
insured  under  group  plans  and  about  1 
million  are  covered  under  msiss  enroll- 
ment programs.  The  remaining  aged — 
about  2  5  million — covered  by  insurance 
companies  have  individual  policies. 

There  are  many  programs  of  private 
health  insurance  which  are  of  assistance 
to  the  aged.  Coupled  with  these,  as  I 
will  later  show,  the  Kerr-Mills  law  is  be- 
ing made  a  workable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  assisting  the  elderly  to  ob- 
tain and  pay  for  the  assistance  they 
need. 

What,  then,  is  the  problem?  A  few  of 
the  major  points  are  these : 

Half  of  the  aged  persons  in  the  United 
States  have  money  income  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  Although  the  older  per- 
sons have  somewhat  higher  than  aver- 
age asset  status  when  compared  with 
younger  persons,  much  of  their  assets  are 
diflBcult  to  convert  into  purchasing 
power.  A  mortgage-free  home  is  a  fine 
thing  to  have,  and  actually  represents  a 
type  of  income,  because  the  owner 
does  not  have  to  pay  rent;  but  such  as- 
sets are  difficult  to  convert  Into  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  aged  have  higher  medical  expense. 
They  use  hospital  and  medical  services 
more.  On  the  average,  the  aged  spend 
considerably  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
population  for  hospital  care  and  signif- 
icantly more  for  all  the  other  elements 
of  medical  care  except  for  dental  care. 
Like  all  of  us.  they  face  rising  medical 
costs,  and  these  costs  have  been  rising 
faster  than  any  other  item  in  the  Con- 
.sumer  Price  Index.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  medical  science,  it  Is  likely  that 
medical  care  costs  will  continue  to  rise 


faster  than  other  Items  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  We  know  that,  as  among 
all  age  groups,  the  costs  of  medical  care 
fall  unevenly  and  unpredictably;  that 
v/hile  some  have  few  medical  expenses  in 
a  given  year,  others  have  very  high  ex- 
penses. We  know  that  the  incidence  and 
prevalence  of  illness  are  greater  among 
the  aged,  and  we  know  that  once  the 
aged  become  ill,  they  are  more  likely  to 
remain  lil. 

We  know  that  ffwer  of  the  aged  are 
covered  by  prepayment  or  insurance 
than  persons  below  65.  We  know  that 
the  coverage  of  the  aged  is  of  lesser 
benefit  quality,  in  general,  than  the 
coverage  of  younger  age  groups.  We 
know  that  in  the  past  few  years,  prepay- 
ment and  Insurance  have  made  im- 
pressive strides  in  coverage  of  the  aged 
and  in  removal  of  many  restrictions. 
Various  public  programs  such  as  those 
covering  free  or  reduced  rate  mental 
and  tuberculosis  care,  are  widely  avail- 
able. It  is  not  only  the  aged  who  ex- 
perience low  Income,  high  medical  ex- 
penses, and  lov,  protection.  To  a  lesser 
extent,  the  younger  population  contains 
persons  in  a  similar  plight.  But  more  of 
the  aged  are  caught  in  the  problem  of 
low  income  and  high  medical  expenses, 
and  their  economic  position  is  unlikely 
to  change,  a  hope  that  is  not  denied  to 
the  younger.  Because  of  their  fixed  posi- 
tion, they  are  more  vulnerable  to  the 
costs  of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  rose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  have 
in  mind  speaking  on  this  particular 
amendment?  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.'  The  Senator  pri- 
marily has  in  mind  cooperating  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  pleased  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  another  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  have  it. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  s  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  requirements,  then,  of  a  health  as- 
sistance program?  The  requirements 
can  be  simply  stated.  It  should  be  based 
on  free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  choice 
which,  God  willing,  will  always  be  the 
posture  of  Americans.  It  should  be 
established  on  a  sound  and  reasonable 
basis  for  providing  assistance  to  individ- 
uals over  65  who  otherwise  would  expe- 
rience difficulty  in  paying  for  medical 
care. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  important  to  re- 
peat that  latter  phrase — "who  other- 
wisa  would  experience  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing for  medical  care."  There  are  many 
who  are  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
problems  quite  satisfactorily  in  their 
own  way  without  any  assistance  from 
anybody,  least  wise  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  a  program  needs  to  be  admin- 
istered at  the  SUte  and  local  level, 
where  the  problems  of  the  people  within 


the  State   are  better   understood   and 
more  efficiently  handled. 

And  finally,  such  a  program  should 
be  made  financially  feasible  for  the 
States  in  order  that  they  can  implement 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  propwse  to  show 
that  the  Kerr -Mills  law  meets  the  re- 
quirements better  than  the  proposal 
which  we  have  before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  I  have  in  mind  offering  an- 
other amendment.  This  is  a  convenient 
time  for  me  to  interrupt  my  discourse. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  reply  to  the 
argument  on  the  amendment,  to  use  the 
remainder  of  his  time.  I  inform  the  Sen- 
ator it  is  my  intention  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  proceed  according  to  his  an- 
nouncement and  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. I  know  the  Senator  has  strong 
convictions  on  these  matters  and  wishes 
to  express  those  convictions,  as  he  has 
done  so  well  today.  We  can  proceed  to 
consider  the  other  amendments.  I  shall 
be  more  than  happy  to  yield  back  any 
remaining  time  I  have  on  this  particular 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
draw the  amendment,  we  can  proceed  to 
consideration  of  other  amendments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  has  yielded  back  his  remaining 
time 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  offer  another  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  language  beginning  on 
line  18.  page  57,  and  ending  on  line  15, 
page  75,  of  the  Anderson  amendments. 

KERR- MILLS    ACT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  suggested,  I  now  intend  to  discuss 
cei-tain  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

It  has  been  the  custom  under  the 
present  administration,  as  well  as  in  past 
administrations,  to  hold  White  House 
Conferences,  in  which  experts  in  a  par- 
ticular field  are  called  together  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  recommendations  for 
solving  some  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  One  such  conference  was  called, 
for  a  meeting  in  January  of  1961  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems,  potentials,  and  chal- 
lenges of  an  aging  population.  For  4 
days,  more  than  2,500  delegates  met  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  results  of  that 
conference  cover  a  variety  of  subjects. 

We  are  fortunate  that  on  May  15, 
1961,  the  IBpecial  Committee  on  Aging 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  ] ,  Issued  a  document  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand.    It  is  the  committee 


print  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  and  I  would  call  special  attention 
to  page  37  of  the  committee  print,  which 
is  entitled  "Policy  Statement  and 
Recommendations— Institutional  Care." 
Since  the  recommendations  by  the  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens deals  directly  with  the  matter  under 
corisideration  by  the  Senate,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  report. 

On  page  37,  after  a  preliminary 
statement,  the  Report  by  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  says: 

Adequate  care  cannot  be  provided  without 
sufficient  financing,  both  for  construction 
and  for  provision  of  services.  Costs  should 
be  kept  to  the  lowest  possible  level  con- 
sonant with,  high-quality  care,  through 
planning,  efficient  management  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  facilities.  No  needed  care 
should  be  denied  because  of  inability  to  pay, 
nor  should  the  financing  mechanism  create 
Impediments  to  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
various  types  of  facilities,  including  the 
home.  Everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  encourage  voluntary  prepayment  groups 
to  expand  and  broaden  their  coverage  for 
a^red  individuals,  and  further,  to  extend 
such  coverage  over  the  whole  Institutional 
care  spectrum,  and  to  care  in  the  home. 
Local.  State,  and  Federal  Government  financ- 
ing wUl  be  required  in  increasing  amounts 
to  supplement  individual  resources  and  vol- 
untary prepayment.  Existing  Federal  State, 
matching  programs  will  provide  effective, 
economical,  dignified  medical  care  for  our 
elderly  citizens  who  need  help.  The  Imple- 
mentation of  such  programs  should  result 
in  the  high  quality  of  medical  care  desired. 
Compulsory  health  care  inevitably  results  in 
poor  quality  health  care. 

I  repeat,  "Compulsory  health  care  in- 
evitably results  in  poor  quality  health 
care."  I  would  like  to  point  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  have  entered  this  Chamber  toward 
the  end  of  my  statement,  that  I  was  not 
reading  from  the  Republican  platform  of 
1960.  I  was  reading  from  the  committee 
print  published  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  listing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  of  January  1961. 

The  minority  views  hold  to  the  con- 
trary, and  urge  what  is  tantamount  to 
medical  care  \inder  social  security,  al- 
though it  is  not  specifically  referred  to  as 
such.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  July 
of  1962.  just  as  in  the  early  days  of  1961. 
the  people  of  this  country  continue  to 
hold  steadfastly  to  the  view  refiected  by 
the  majority  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. My  mail  has  been  ruiuiing  over- 
whelmingly against  the  King-Anderson- 
Javits  approach,  that  is  to  say,  medical 
care  for  our  senior  citizens  under  social 
security.  *^R' 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions which  are  now  taking  place  in  this 
Chamber  we  are  disregarding  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  experts  as  well  as 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country.  From  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado there  was  a  delegation  to  this  White 
House  Conference  which  included  Robert 
L.  Knous.  our  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
chairman  of  the  Governor  s  Commission 
on  Aging.  In  addition,  the  following 
persons  were  also  in  attendance: 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Rosenthal.  District  Re- 
gional Director  of  HEW;  Mr.  Riley 
Mapes;  Dr.  William  T.  Van  Orman; 
Miss  Charlene  J.  Birkens;  Dr.  Roy  L. 
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Cleere.  head  of  our  State  medical  office; 
Dr.  Franklyn  Ebaugh;  Dr.  Richard 
Haney;  Dr.  Heber  Harper;  Mr.  Samuel 
Janzen;  Mrs.  Ray  Landis;  Mr.  Archie 
G.  Maine;  Mr.  Herrick  Roth;  Mrs.  Edith 
M.  Sherman;  Dr.  Lennig  Sweet;  Mrs. 
Leslie  E.  Taylor;  Mr.  Pranklyn  Stewart; 
Mr.  Bernard  Teets.  Director  of  our  State 
Department  of  Employment  Security; 
Mr.  Lindsay  E.  Waters;  Dr.  John  Zarit. 

The  severest  critics  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
approach  to  medical  care  for  those  over 
65  point  to  the  fact  that  the  act  has 
simply  not  accomplished  the  purpose. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  I  consider  it 
ill-reasoned  to  expect  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  to  be  functioning  at  peak 
performance  22  months  after  enact- 
ment— just  as  unreasonable  as  criticiz- 
ing our  space  program  for  its  inability  to 
re&ch  the  moon  in  the  relatively  short 
time  it  has  been  in  existence — there  is 
also  the  fact  that  the  executive  branch 
has  not  been  pursuing  the  implementa- 
tion of  Kerr-Mills  as  assiduously  as  the 
program  warrants.  During  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
HEW  Appropriations,  Secretary  RibicoCf 
made  the  following  statement: 

Now,  administratively,  we  want  to  get  re- 
sults. One  Important  task  was  the  problem 
of  getting  out  the  results  of  the  White 
House  Conference.  Thirty-seven  separate 
publications  have  been  Issued. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  as  I  will  point 
out  In  just  a  moment,  the  Department 
of  HEW,  with  appropriated  funds  at  its 
disposal,  has  not  been  moving  forward 
in  an  effort  adequately  to  put  Kerr-Mills 
Into  full  operation  as  the  Congress  in- 
tended. I  commend  the  Secretary  for 
disseminating  the  results  of  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  find  myself  only 
disappointed  that  the  recommendations 
have  not  been  followed,  at  least  as  they 
apply  to  Kerr-Mills. 

At  this  point  I  must  go  outside  my 
prepared  statement  and  remark  upon 
one  of  the  great  failures  and  frailties  of 
the  Congress  and  the  great  structure  of 
Government  that  we  have.  An  hour  or 
so  ago  the  Senate  voted  upon  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  commission  to  study 
manpower  needs  and  the  assets  available 
for  our  space  program. 

His  amendment  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  council  to  make  such  a 
study.  I  voted  against  the  amendment, 
not  because  I  am  not  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  need.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  such  a  study.  I  voted  against  the 
amendment  because  the  council  would 
meet,  much  money  would  be  expended, 
and  then  even  before  a  report  of  the 
study  was  published  or  before  the  coun- 
cil had  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  the 
chances  are  about  90  to  1  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  space  agency,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  would  go  gal- 
loping off  without  paying  any  attention  to 
what  the  council  had  reported  anyway. 

We  have  followed  such  a  procedure 
on  the  question  of  taking  care  of  our 
aged.  I  am  astounded  that  we  In  the 
"  Congress  again  and  again  appropriate 
money  to  various  commissions,  agencies, 
and  bureaus  to  investigate  aspects  of 
certain  questions,  and  then  before  even 


a  report  of  the  study  is  prepared,  we  pass 
impressive  and  extensive  legislation  in- 
volving hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  does  not  even  take  into  considera- 
tion the  findings  of  the  various  commis- 
sions so  apix)inted.  because  the  com- 
missions have  not  yet  reported. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  are  asked 
to  do  it  again,  and  we  shall  repeat  the 
process  again  and  again.  I  wished  to  re- 
fer particularly  to  the  vote  today  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, because  I  think  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  while  the  need  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  in  mind  is  very 
great,  the  results  from  such  a  study 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 
If  they  did  see  the  light  of  day,  they 
would  wilt  as  fast  as  a  fresh  violet 
plucked  from  a  mountain  meadow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  making  a  fine  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  at  hand.  He 
handles  his  material  well  and  shows  that 
he  has  become  a  student  of  no  mean 
knowledge  on  the  subject. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that 
on  occasion,  instead  of  overstudying  a 
subject  or  a  pending  measure,  we  do  not 
get  into  it  enough  by  way  of  our  legisla- 
tive process,  and  the  measure  which  is 
before  the  Senate — the  so-called  King- 
Anderson-Javits  proposal — is  probably  a 
good  example  of  that  point.  No  commit- 
tee hearings  have  been  held.  There  has 
been  no  documentation  of  the  various 
points  of  view  or  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  No  estimate  of  cost  that  I  know  of 
has  been  formulated  by  any  Government 
authority  which  would  normally  be  con- 
sulted on  the  question.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator have  any  comment  upon  that  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  which  his  amendments  are  directed? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  certainly  do  have.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  contributions.  It  is  true  both 
ways.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  fact  that  while  we  paid  attention  to 
what  the  White  House  conference  for  the 
aged  did.  we  have  turned  around  and 
pursued  the  most  inconsistent,  illogical, 
and  almost  immature  approach  to  a 
question  like  the  one  pending  before  the 
Senate,  which  would  affect  the  lives  of 
most  of  us,  God  willing,  and  certainly 
the  lives  of  many  individuals.  We  would 
do  so  by  seeking  to  jam  through  the 
Senate  an  amendment  which  would  take 
the  social  security  approach  to  the 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

It  is  a  measure  which  would  have  great 
tax  consequences  for  every  employer  and 
employee,  and  its  provisions  are  com- 
pletely inadequate.  Sometime  within 
the  next  few  hours  I  shall  probably  get 
to  that  aspect  of  it.  It  is  completely 
inadequate  for  the  needs. 

We  are  asked  to  commit  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  a  program  in  a  field 
which  is  already  adequately  serving  or 
could  adequately  serve  the  people,  and 
yet  we  would  do  so  without  even  letting 
the  measure  go  to  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Finance,  the  committee  upon  which 
we  must  depend  to  study  these  questions 
and  make  recommendations.  We  are 
asked  to  act  on  the  measure  without  a 
report  or  a  recommendation  from  that 
committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  thoughts  have  been  most  helpful. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  among 
our  senior  citizens,  there  are  those  un- 
able to  meet  the  costs  of  medical,  hos- 
pital and  other  related  treatment,  the 
Congress,  in  1960.  passed  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill  which,  in  essence,  provides  for  a 
Federal  financial  participation  in  State 
programs  established  to  meet  these 
needs.  To  provide  for  those  65  and  over 
already  covered  by  old-age  assistance, 
the  bill  would  increase  those  benefits  to 
cover  the  medical  aspects. 

While  I  shall  discuss  that  point  later, 
I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  to  call  at- 
tention now  to  the  fact  that  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendment,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  would  provide  no  medi- 
cal care  outside  of  a  hospital  or  certain 
designated  nursing  homes.  For  those 
over  65  not  covered  by  old-age  assist- 
ance, the  Kerr-Mills  bill  authorized 
medical  coversige  in  sp>ecifled  amounts. 
Kerr-Mills  has  the  benefit  of  the  cus- 
tomary legislative  process,  and  was  ac- 
corded complete  committee  hearings  and 
consideration — culminating  in  a  report 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
dated  August  19.  1960. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  who  was  here 
at  the  time  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
that  report.  It  was  Report  No.  1856, 
86th  Congress,  2d  session.  It  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
regarding  the  bill,  that  the  vote  on  final 
passage  was  91  to  2  in  favor  of  passage. 
And  yet,  scarcely  has  the  time  elapsed 
in  which  to  Implement  this  legislation, 
and  the  Senate  is  now  being  asked  to 
junk  it  and  start  afresh. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  that  we  pile  this 
monstrosity  on  top  of  it.  If  we  do  so. 
we  will  have  a  real  situation  on  our 
hands. 

Opponents  of  Kerr-Mills  urge  that 
the  act  be  set  aside,  almost  before  the 
ink  is  dry.  despite  the  fact  that  better 
than  24  States  have  enacted  legislation 
In  reliance  upon  Its  permanency.  It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  program,  con- 
curred in  by  91  Members  of  this  body, 
only  22  months  ago  should  now  become 
unworkable  or,  as  the  Speclsd  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  concluded: 

It  proves  that  Kerr-MlUs  cannot,  of  Itself, 
solve  that  problem  which  our  committee  has 
found  to  be  the  most  persistent  and  fright- 
ening one  coixfrontlng  millions  of  older 
people  and  their  children  In  all  parts  of  the 
country — the  problem  of  assuring  economic 
acccES  to  medical  care  for  all  our  older 
people  on  a  decent,  self-respecting  basis. 

Before  this  body  relegates  to  the  ash- 
can  a  program  upon  which  a  substantial 
number  of  States  have  relied,  a  program 
which  a  number  of  States  have  Imple- 
mented by  legislation,  a  program  which 
was  and  Is  dedicated  to  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens,  It  would  be 
very  useful  to  examine  the  act  in  detail 
In  order  to  clear  the  air  of  misunder- 
standings   and   have   clearly   In   mind 
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what  the  objectives  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
bin  are,  and  what  its  accomplishments 
have  been  in  the  brief  period  it  has  been 
law.  1 1 

The  Senate  Flniance  Committee,  re- 
porting on  H.R.  12580.  the  social  security 
amendments  of    1960.  said   as  follows: 

In  this  25th  annlTersary  year  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  tiie  committee  has  ex- 
amined proposals  relating  to  almost  every 
title  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  a  result 
of  our  consideration,  the  committee  Is  re- 
porting a  bill  which  makes  changes  and  Im- 
provements in  all  of  the  programs  encom- 
passed by  this  legislation.  The  major  Issue 
presented  to  the  cocmnlttee  this  year  has 
been  the  Increasing  ooet  of  adequate  medi- 
cal care  for  older  people.  The  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee  indicated  that 
these  costs  derive,  to  a  large  extent,  from 
the  fact  that  Impressive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  medicines  and  medical  tech- 
nology, which  assist  in  better  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  and  from  Improved  hospital  and 
other  facilities  and  their  wider  availability 
to  the  public.  The  knowledge  that  these 
costs  are  unpredictable  and  sometimes  very 
heavy,  especially  for  our  older  men  and 
women  living  on  reduced  retirement  in- 
comes, has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concfrn 
to  this  conunlttee.  As  a  result  we  fere 
recommending  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance In  providing  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  States,  an  expanded  program  of 
medical  care  for  persons  aged  65  and  over. 
Under  this  proposal,  the  Federal  share  of 
existing  old-age  assistance  plans  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased  to  encourage  States  to 
strengthen  their  medical  programs  for  these 
people  or  to  Initiate  new  programs.  In 
addition,  Federal  money  will  be  made  avail- 
able, on  a  generous  matching  formula,  to 
assist  the  States  in  aiding  those  aged  per- 
sons, many  of  them  otherwise  self-sufllclent. 
who  need  help  only  In  meeting  the  cosu  of 
medical  care  of  a  very  expensive  nature. 

In  the  event  that  the  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  Kerr-Mills  has  not  pro- 
ceeded with  such  dispatch  as  its  detrac- 
tors would  wish,  the  responsibility  must, 
In  part,  at  least,  be  borne  by  HEW. 
Under  questioning  by  Representative 
Melvin  Laird  and  Chairman  John  E. 
FocARTY  at  recent  hearings  of  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Secretary 
Rlbicoff  admitted  he  had  hired  only  one 
professional  staff  member,  although 
Congress  had  provided  $145,000  to  em- 
ploy a  staff  of  18.  Further  questioning 
also  brought  out  that  little  has  been 
done  by  the  Department  to  implement 
the  600  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Problems  of  the 
Aging.  One  of  them,  dealing  specifically 
with  medical  care  for  the  aged.  I  dis- 
cussed a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  Rsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  excerpt  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committe  on  HEW 
appropriations  on  January  30.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RErrxENCE  to  AppRoraiATx  House  Hxakinos 
BcroRE  THE  Subcommittee   on   HEW   Ap- 
propriations. January  30.   1962— Part  I 
Pi'ges  104  and  105: 

•  Mr.  PoGARTY.  What  did  Mr.  Kent  (works 
tnr  the  Secretary,  studying  the  Conference 
recommendation  and  developing  legislation 
to  carry  them  out]  originally  ask  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget? 
"Mr  Kelly.  In  his  •upplemental  request? 
"Mr.  PocARTY.  Yes. 


"Mr.  KXLLT.  I  am  going  to  have  to  act  from 
memory.  Mr.  Chairman.  My  memory  Is  we 
went  over  there  with  a  request  for  21  addi- 
tional positions,  and  we  came  up  to  the  Con- 
gress with  a  request  for  18  ix>sitions.  And 
we  have  an  operating  plan  for  utilizing  14 
of  those  Jobs  that  the  Congress  gave  us, 
and  we  are  requesting  3  additional  positions 
in  1963. 

"Mr.  FocARTY.  How  much  did  you  get;  how 
much  did  the  Congress  give  in  that  supple- 
mental last  year? 

"Mr.  Kelly.  They  gave  us  the  whole  18 
positions  as  requested. 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  I  think  $145,000,  If  I 
recall  correctly. 

"Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  And  how  much  of  it  was  put 
in  reserve,  if  any? 

"Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  I  know  It  was  four  posi- 
tions. I  do  not  recall  the  amount.  But  out 
of  the  18  positions.  4  were  withheld. 

"Mr.  FoGAXTY.  Percentagewise,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  clip. 

"Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  to  save  eight 
Jobs  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary.  Four  of 
them  were  in  the  special  staff  on  aging. 
•'Mr.  FoGARTY.  Four  out  of  eighteen? 
"Mr.  COH13*.  I  think,  while  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous need  there.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  I  worked   with  Mr.  Kent  on  trying  to 

recruit  some  of  these  people 

"Mr.  FocARTY.  I  understand  he  has  had 
problems.  But  I  think  I  am  going  to  find 
the  same  fault  I  found  with  everybody  over 
the  past  10  or  12  years.  I  do  not  think  you 
are  going  fast  enough  or  far  enough." 
Pages  105  and  106: 

"Mr.  PoGAHTY.  You  gave  me  a  breakdown 
but  I  have  forgotten.  About  how  many 
people  have  been  added  to  the  special  staff 
on  aging,  and  when  were  they  added? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  I  have  here  the  two  additional 
people  in  the  Information  branch  reporting 
to  duty  on  January  29.  One  person  has  been 
recruited  to  the  field  operations  branch, 
reporting  to  duty  in  February.  A  fourth 
person  on  research  and  training  branch  has 
been  recruited  and  reporting  to  duty  in 
March. 

"Those  are  the  four  professional  positions 
in  the  Increase. 

"Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  What  year  are  you  talking 
about? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  This  year.  sir.     Right  now. 
"Mr.  FoGARTY.  January  29.  you  mean  yes- 
terday? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes.  sir.    Reported  to  duty 
yesterday.     That  is  January  29 — two  of  them. 
"Mr.    FocARTY.  Well.    I    would    not    brag 
about  that  kind  of  action,  would  you? 

"Secretary  RiBicorr.  Well.  It  Is  pretty  hard 
to  find  people  Bometimee." 
Pages  106  and  107: 

"Mr.  FocARTT.  What  are  you  going  to  do. 
give  up? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  No,  sir. 

"Secretary  Rraicorp,  We  are  keeping  on  try- 
ing. 

"Mr.  Cohen.  We  are  keeping  on  trying. 
Mr.  Kent  is  going  ahead.  I  talked  to  him 
several  times. 

"And  we  have  now  prepared  a  position 
description  for  each  of  these  positions  and 
we  are  advertising  them  and  circularizing  so 
we  can  see  If  we  cannot  get  some  more  people 
Interested  In  them.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
need  In  this  area,  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
expand  It. 

•'Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  Is  what  I  was  hoping 
for,  too.  when  Mr.  Kent  was  named.  I  do  not 
see  that  he  is  doing  much  better  than  those 
before  him.  There  Is.  and  has  been,  a  lot  of 
talk  about  this  for  years  as  you  well  know. 
"You  have  been  talking  about  it.  but  as 
of  today,  January  30.  nothing  much  has  been 
accomplished  with  that  supplementary  ap- 
propriation. That  is  a  fair  statement,  is  it 
not? 

"But  the  White  House  Conference  came  up 
with  about  600  recommendations,  and  how 


many  of  those  recommendations  have  been 
put  into  effect? 

"There  was  a  lot  of  talk  at  that  conference 
about  a  blueprint  for  action. 

"Mr.  Cohen.  What  we  have  done,  of  course, 
has  been  a  continual  exploration  of  this 
problem.  Over  on  the  Senate  side.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Senate  hearings,  we  have  moved 
wherever  there  were  some  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

"Mr.  PocARTY.  Was  there  ever  an  advisory 
committee  appointed? 

"Secretary  Ribicoit.  No.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  officially  appointed, 

but 

"Mr.  PoGARTY.  I  think  last  August  was  the 
last  time  I  talked  with  you. 
"Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  And  you  told  me  it  waa 
right  around  the  comer. 

"Mr.  Cohen.  We  have  been  clearing  the 
people  and  discussing  them.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  formally  appoint  them  very 
shortly. 

"Mr.  PoGABTY.  What  do  you  call  'shortly'; 
a  month  from  now  or  next  year? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Before  the  end  of  this  3rear. 
"Mr.  FoGAKTY.  The  fiscal  year  or  the  calen- 
dar year? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  Fiscal  year." 
Page  107: 

"Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  happened  to  the  Fed- 
eral CouncU  on  Aging? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  The  Federal  Council  on  Aging 
has  been  more  or  less  Inactive,  and  I  think 
It  is  Mr.  Kent's  intent  to  reactivate  the  Fed- 
eral Council. 

"Mr.  PoGAHTY.  There  is  nothing  being  done 
now,  is  there?  They  have  not  met  in  a 
longtime? 

"Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  we  have  had  one  meet- 
ing. I  think  there  has  been  one  preparatory 
or  one  planning  meeting  to  see  what  they 
worked  out." 

Pages  108  and  109: 

"Mr.  PooARTY.  Well,  the  thing  I  am  after 
and  have  been  after  for  10  or  12  years  is 
action. 

"I  waa  Just  amazed  to  find  that  the  first 
man  hired  under  last  year's  supplemental  ap- 
propriation was  put  on  yesterday." 
Page  109: 

"Mr.  Laird.  You  have  been  passing  that 
money  around,  though.  You  have  been  look- 
Ing  for  anybody  who  would  like  to  do  a  little 
consulting  work,  have  you  not? 

"Secretary  Ribicoit.  I  have  not.  I  know 
Mr.  Kent  Is  sincere  and  hard  working  and  a 
self-starter;  and  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in 
him.  If  you  give  Kent  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  he  will  have  a  sUff  that  you  will  be 
proud  of,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would  like 
to  see  where  Mr.  Kent  stands  next  Septem- 
ber, frankly. 

"Mr.  FOGARTY.  You  call  a  reasonable  length 

of  time 

"Secretary  Riaicorp.  Well.  I  would  say  that 
the  moneys  available  In  October.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  results  next  September  1. 

"Mr.  POGARTY.  How  long  has  Mr.  Kent  been 
on  the  Job?  How  long  has  he  been  in  office? 
"Mr.  Cohen.  I  think  he  came  something 
like  July  1.  •  •  •  As  the  Secretary  stated.  I 
hope  you  will  wait  until  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 

"Mr,  FoGARTY.  Oh.  I  will.  He  will  be  given 
every  opportunity,  of  course.  He  will  not  be 
shut  off.  He  can  talk  as  long  as  he  wants  to. 
"But  from  what  I  already  know.  I  um  still 
afraid  I  am  going  to  be  disappointed  In  the 
action  so  far," 
Pages  1084  and  1086: 

"Mr.  PoGARTY.  We  thought  this  waa  a  real 
important  program  last  summer.  When  you 
asked  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  we 
were  led  to  believe  it  waa  necessary  and 
needed.  In  fact,  I  thought  more  was  needed. 
"Now  tell  us  what  you  have  done  with 
these  funds. 

"Dr.  Kent.  At  present,  on  out  supple- 
mental, we  have  14  positions — 7  professional. 
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and  7  clerical.  The  seven  clerical  were  eaay 
to  fill  and  we  filled  five.  We  have  not  filled 
the  other  two  becatiae  we  will  wait  until  we 
have  the  complement  of  professionals.  In 
terms  of  professionals,  we  have  filled  four; 
for  two  more  we  have  tentative  acceptances 
and  two  that  we  are  negotiating  for,  which 
includes  one  vacancy  on  the  regular  staff. 

"Mr.  PocArrr.  You  think  you  have  done 
as  well  as  you  could  but  I  think  a  better  Job 
could  have  been  done.  I  think  if  I  were  In 
your  position,  when  you  came  down  here  last 
summer,  that  I  would  have  known  that  these 
Jobs  were  hard  to  come  by.  There  Is  a  gen- 
eral Impression  around  from  the  groups  that 
I  have  talked  to,  and  I  have  talked  to  a  great 
number  of  them,  that  there  Is  no  real  pro- 
gram In  aging.  Every  group  that  I  have 
talked  to  has  been  disappointed  In  the  lack 
of  action  to  Initiate  one." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  geared 
as  it  is  to  the  needy,  Kerr-Mills  Act  is 
designed  to  authorize  Federal  participa- 
tion in  approved  State  plans  which  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  first,  on  behalf  of 
aged  recipients  of  old-age  assistance; 
and,  second,  for  aged  persons  not  on  old- 
age  assistance  whose  incomes  and  re- 
sources are  not  sufiQcient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  necessary  medical  services.  The 
act  has  the  following  provisions: 

MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE    rOR    THE    AGED     WHO    AKE 
NOT    RECIFIXNTS    Or    OLD-ACE    ASSISTANCE 

Under  this  program.  States  can  receive 
Federal  funds  to  help  pay  the  cost  of 
medical  services  for  persons  aged  65  and 
over  who  are  not  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  but  whose  income  and  re- 
sources are  insufBcient  to  meet  such 
costs.  States  may  choose  among  a  broad 
scope  of  medical  services,  but  the  serv- 
ices for  which  they  pay  the  costs  must 
Include  those  of  both  an  institutional  and 
noninstitutional  character.  The  law  is 
specific  in  outlining  the  scope  of  care  and 
services  that  may  be  provided  including : 
inpatient  hospital  services;  skilled  nurs- 
ing-home services;  physicians'  services; 
private-duty  nursing  services;  physical 
therapy  and  related  services;  dental 
services;  laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 
prescribed  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dentures 
and  prosthetic  devices;  diagnostic, 
screening  and  preventive  services;  and 
any  other  medical  care  or  remedial  care 
recognized  under  State  law. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  these  two 
proposals  we  must  consider  what  is  now 
offered  by  present  law  and  the  paltry, 
parsimonious,  limited  benefits  that  would 
be  offered  under  the  King-Anderson- 
Javits  amendments. 

However,  as  imder  the  law  before  the 
1960  amendments,  there  can  be  no  Fed- 
eral participation  in  payments  with  re- 
spect to  medical  services  furnished  an 
inmate  in  a  nonmedical  public  institu- 
tion or  to  a  patient  in  a  mental  or  tu- 
berculosis institution.  Persons  with  a 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  psychosis 
may  be  covered  for  42  days  of  care  in  a 
general  hospital. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  matching 
grants.  State  plans  for  medical  assist- 
ance must  meet  certain  requirements  al- 
ready in  the  act  and  still  applicable  to 
old-age  assistance  as  well  as  the  new 
program — the  requirements,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  program  be  In  effect  In  all 
political  subdivisions,  provide  for  finan- 
cial participation  by  the  State,  and  In- 
sure proper  and  eflBclent  administration. 


In  addition,  under  a  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged,  no  enroll- 
ment fee  or  charge  may  be  Imposed  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility,  and  imder  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  the 
State  must  furnish  assistance  to  State 
residents  absent  from  the  State.  Rea- 
sonable standards  for  determining  eli- 
gibility and  the  extent  of  medical  as- 
sistance are  required.  There  must  be  a 
provision  that  no  lien  can  be  imposed 
during  a  recipient's  lifetime  on  account 
of  payments  under  the  plan — except 
pursuant  to  a  court  judgment  concerning 
incorrect  pasrments — and  that  adjust- 
ment or  recovery  Is  permitted  only  after 
the  death  of  the  recipient  and  spouse. 
A  State  may  not  impose  an  age  require- 
ment higher  than  65.  and  no  resident 
of  the  State  and  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  excluded.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment participation  in  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  States  for  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  under  a  Fed- 
eral matching  percentage  will  range 
from  50  to  80  percent  under  a  formula 
based  primarily  on  per  capita  Income. 

MEDICAL    CAEE    FOB    RECIPIENTS    OT    OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 

Under  the  amended  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  formerly,  there  is  no 
Federal  requirement  as  to  the  scope  of 
medical  services  that  the  States  provide 
for  old-age  assistance  recipients.  How- 
ever, the  Kerr-Mills  Act  made  additional 
funds  available  to  the  State  for  expan- 
sion of  such  services  for  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance. 

An  additional  plan  requirement  for 
old-age  assistance  under  title  I  Is  the 
same  as  one  that  applies  to  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged — the  State  plan 
must  include  reasonable  standards  for 
determining  the  eligibility  for  patients 
In  a  medical  institution  as  the  result  of 
diagnosis  of  psychosis  or  tuberculosis 
for  42  days  after  such  diagnosis  la  per- 
mitted for  old-age  assistance  as  well  as 
for  medical  assistance.  The  law,  con- 
tinues, however,  to  exclude  from  the 
matching  provision  money  payments  of 
such  patients.  Before  the  amendments 
the  maximum  average  monthly  payment 
for  old-age  assistance  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  participate  was 
$65.  This  amount  included  both  money 
payments  to  the  individual  and  vendor 
payments  for  his  medical  care.  The 
Federal  Government  will  continue  as  be- 
fore to  share  in  such  expenditures  for 
old-age  assistance  up  to  four-fifths  of 
the  first  $30  of  the  average  monthly  pay- 
ment, with  variable  matching  ranging 
from  50  to  65  percent  In  the  remainder 
up  to  $65  based  on  the  relationship  of 
the  State's  per  capita  income  to  the  na- 
tional per  capita  income. 

For  States  with  average  monthly  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $65,  the  1960 
toiendments  provide  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  additional  expenditures  ex- 
cept that  such  participation  will  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  the  average 
vendor  medical  payments  up  to  $12  a 
month,  or  the  amount  by  which  the  total 
average  payment  exceeds  $65.  whichever 
Is  less,  with  the  Federal  share  ranging 
from  50  to  80  percent  based  on 
per  capita  income.  For  States  with 
average  monthly  payments  of   $65   or 


less  the  Federal  share  In  average  vendor 
medical  payments  up  to  $12  a  month  will 
be  an  additional  15  percent  over  the 
usual  Federal  percentage  applicable  to 
the  amount  of  pasmients  falling  between 
$30  and  $64.  This  percentage,  when 
added  to  the  usual  Federal  percentage 
for  the  second  part  of  the  formula  for 
payments,  will  give  a  total  Federal  share 
of  65  to  80  percent.  The  additional 
Federal  share  of  15  percent  will  also  be 
available  to  States  with  average  monthly 
payments  of  more  than  $65.  when  It  is 
advantageous  to  them  as  an  alternative 
to  the  method  described  above.  The 
Federal  Government  also  pays  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  administering  State 
plans  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Kerr-Mills  Is  legislation  designed  to 
accommodate  the  two  pressing  problem 
areas — namely,  by  providing  those  per- 
sons over  65  who  are  covered  by  pro- 
grams of  old-age  assistance  with  an 
expansion  of  medical  coverage  and  by 
also  providing  medical  assistance  to 
those  persons  who  have  reached  65  but 
who  are  not  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance. Of  the  more  than  17  million 
persons  in  these  classifications,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  figures  indicate 
that  approximately  10  million  persons 
might  meet  eligibility  requirements. 
The  number  actually  affected  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  States  par- 
ticipating, and  the  eligibility  standards 
formulated  by  such  States.  Each  year, 
after  all  State  plans  are  In  full  opera- 
tion, an  estimated  one-half  to  1  million 
persons  among  these  10  million  may  be- 
come ill  and  require  payments.  The 
number  of  recipients  per  year  1961-63 
as  listed  In  the  budget,  fiscal  year  1963. 
Is:  1961,  actual.  80.400;  1962.  estimate. 
495.500;  and  1963,  estimate,  729,300. 

The  argument  Is  often  made  that 
Kerr- Mills  Is  Inadequate  and  InsuflBcient 
to  meet  the  pressing  needs  as  they  exist 
today.  The  Finance  Committee  figures 
do  not  give  umbrage  to  such  a  position. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  In  the  coming 
year  better  than  72  percent  of  those 
senior  citizens  who  will  require  medical 
attention  will  be  taken  care  of  under 
Kerr -Mills — and  this  assumes  no  further 
Implementation  on  the  part  of  the 
States  not  presently  participating. 
When  there  Is  taken  Into  account  the 
fact  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
State  program  cannot  be  accomplished 
overnight,  every  Indication  suggests  that 
Kerr-Mllls  Is  doing  the  job  which  the 
Congress  felt  should  be  accomplished, 
and  rapidly.  At  this  point.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  a  list  of  the  States  which 
are  participating  in  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram.    They  are  as  follows: 

Alabama,  Arkansas.  California.  Con- 
necticut. Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana.  Maine.  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  York.  North  Dakota. 
Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee.  Utah,  Washington. 
West  Virginia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

THE    MEANS    TEST 

In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act.  the  opponents  have  resorted  to  emo- 
tionalism. There  Is  a  tendency  to  cloud 
the    real    issue    by    casting    adjectives 


about  and  thus  attempt  to  discredit  what 
Is  a  perfectly  proper  administrative 
aspect  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the 
purp>06e  which  it  was  Intended  and  does 
serve.  Kerr-Mills  came  to  grips  with  a 
problem  which  faced  us,  namely,  how  to 
provide  adequate  medical  and  hospital 
care  to  our  senior  citizens  Incapable  of 
providing  it  themselves.  In  reporting 
the  bill,  the  Committee  on  Finance  called 
attention  to  the  purpose  of  the  medical 
assistance  aspect  for  the  aged  not  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance: 

The  bill  would  amend  existing  title  I  to 
make  It  clear  that  States  may  extend  their 
assistance  programs  to  cover  the  medically 
needy.  The  bill  would  give  the  States  a 
financial  Incentive  to  establish  such  pro- 
grams where  they  do  not  exist  or  to  extend 
such  programs  where  they  are  not  adequate 
In  coverage  or  comprehensive  In  the  scoi>e  of 
benefits.  Benefits  under  a  State  program 
may  be  provided  only  for  persons  65  years 
of  age  or  over  to  the  extent  they  are  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  medical  expenses. 
Under  this  program,  It  will  be  possible  for 
States  to  provide  medical  services  to  In- 
dividuals on  the  basis  of  an  eligibility  re- 
quirement that  is  more  liberal  than  that  In 
effect  for  the  States  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

It  would  cover  all  medically  needy  aged 
65  and  over;  It  would  cover  every  such  per- 
son Including  those  under  the  social  security 
system,  railroad  retirement  system,  civil 
service  system,  or  any  other  public  or  private 
retirement  program  whether  such  person  Is 
retired  or  still  working,  subject  only  to  the 
participation  In  the  program  by  the  State 
of  which  they  are  resident;  It  would  cover 
the  widows  of  such  workers  as  well  as  their 
dependents  who  meet  the  age  65  requirement 
and  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  medical 
care.  There  are  many  Individuals  who  have 
not  worked  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram or  any  other  retirement  program  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  ever  become  eligible  for  re- 
tirement benefits;  this  Is  another  needy 
group  which  would  ha  able  to  receive  medical 
assistance  under  the  health  plan  endorsed 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  report  to  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  in  discussing  the  means  test, 
uses  descriptions  such  as  "humiliating," 
"degrading."  The  act,  itself,  has  two 
provisions  covering  this  subject,  one  of 
which  applies  to  a  State  plan  which  In- 
cludes old-age  assistance  and  the  other 
to  a  State  plan  which  Includes  medical 
assistance.  Section  2(  10)  (A) — the  State 
agency  shall,  in  determining  need  for 
assistance,  take  into  consideration  any 
other  income  and  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual claiming  old-age  assistance; 
(B)  include  reasonable  standards,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title, 
for  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
extent  of  such  assistance:  section  2(11) 
(D),  include  reasonable  standards,  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title, 
for  determining  eligibility  for  and  the 
extent  of  such  assistance;  (E)  provide 
that  no  lien  may  be  Imposed  against 
the  property  of  any  Individual  prior 
to  his  death  on  account  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  paid  or  to  be 
paid  on  his  behalf  under  the  plan — ex- 
cept pursuant  to  the  judgment  of  a  court 
on  account  of  benefits  incorrectly  paid 
on  behalf  of  such  individual — and 
that  there  shall  be  no  adjustment  or 
recovery — except,  after  the  death  of  such 
Individual  and  his  surviving  spouse,  if 
any,  from  such  individual's  estate— of 


any  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  cor- 
rectly paid  on  behalf  of  such  individual 
under  the  plan. 

There  Is  nothing  onerous,  nothing  de- 
grading, humiliating  in  these  require- 
ments. There  is  nothing  in  that  lan- 
guage suggestive  of  a  pauper's  oath;  and 
any  such  suggestions  are  eminently 
unfair  to  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  program.  Quite  obviously.  If  an 
Individual  Is  capable  of  taking  care  of 
his  or  her  medical  needs,  then  in  the 
American  tradition,  such  Individual 
would  want  to  do  so.  But,  It  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  people  this 
legislation  Is  trying  to  help  are  those 
without  adequate  funds  to  help  them- 
selves. Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that 
an  inquiry  of  one  sort  or  another  must 
of  necessity  be  made,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  determination  as  to  the  applicant's 
eligibility?  It  was  never  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  oblige  anyone  seeking  this 
assistance  to  be  embarrassed,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  would  condone  such  treat- 
ment outside  the  realm  of  emotionalism, 
leading  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that,  since  the  act  was  intended  for  the 
needy,  some  determination  of  this  need 
must  be  made.  Since  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  be  helped  are  of  modest  means, 
does  not  a  fair  and  reasonable  test  have 
to  be  applied  in  order  to  make  that  de- 
t«-mination?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  Federal  and  State  funds 
Involved,  and  there  is  the  duty  upon 
those  charged  with  administering  the 
program  to  see  that  the  funds  are  prop- 
erly applied. 

The  charge  that  the  means  test  is  de- 
meaning is  not  well  documented.  How- 
ever, if  experience  were  to  show  that, 
in  reality,  an  undue  hardship  is  being 
placed  up>on  those  persons  seekixig  as- 
sistance, then  the  obvious  remedy  is  to 
amend  the  requirements,  not  discard  the 
program.  The  minority  report  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  carries  the 
suggestion  that  one  way  to  remedy  this, 
if  a  problem  in  fact  exists,  is  through 
an  amendment  to  the  present  law  stipu- 
lating that  a  simple  statement  setting 
forth  details  of  the  individual's  finances, 
submitted  under  oath,  by  the  applicant 
for  aid  would  be  presumed  valid  in  de- 
termining eligibility. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  all  the  facts  into 
their  proper  persp>ective,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Kerr-Mills  was  designed  to 
provide  assistance  to  senior  citizens  as 
and  where  needed.  The  need  factor  can- 
not be  too  strongly  underscored.  Ap- 
proximately 2.5  million,  or  16  percent  of 
our  population,  at  the  65  age  level  or 
above,  receive  public  assistance.  Beyond 
that  there  are  those  having  incomes  ade- 
quate to  cover  living  expenses,  but  in- 
adequate to  take  care  of  hospital  and 
medical  expenses  of  a  protracted  nature. 
But,  regardless  of  numbers,  it  is  the 
needy  who  must  be  considered,  and  it  is 
just  that  purpose  which  Kerr-Mllls,  In 
its  full  and  complete  implementation, 
will  accomplish. 

-Kerr-Mllls  was  Intended  to  supple- 
ment, not  supplant.  In  this  connection. 
Dr.  Vetalis  V.  Anderson,  president  of  the 
Colorado  State  Medical  Society,  wrote  to 
me  recently,  outlining  the  society's  pro- 
posal to  implement  the  medical  assist- 


ance for  the  aged  portion  of  Kerr-Mllls. 
Dr.  Anderson  does  point  out  that  the 
plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Colorado 
General  Assembly  LegislaOve  Council 
for  study.  I  ask  unaxilmous  consent  that 
Dr.  Anderson's  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Colorado  State  Medical  Society, 

Del  Norte,  Colo.,  May  1, 1962. 
Senator  Gordon  L.  Aixott, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  The  Council  on  Gov- 
ernmental  Relations  of  the  Colorado  Medical 
Society,  working  closely  with  Mr.  John  J. 
Vance  of  Colorado  Blue  Shield,  has  drafted 
a  proposed  method  Implementing  the  medi- 
cal assistance  to  the  aged  portion  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  law  (Public  Law  86-778) .  In  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  p>assage  of  this  plan  or  some  re- 
vision thereof,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly,  we  have  sub- 
mitted our  plan  to  the  assembly's  legislative 
council  for  study. 

We  believe  that  you  will  also  be  Interested 
In  knowing  something  about  our  proposed 
Implementation  of  the  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  portion  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  In 
Colorado.  The  object  of  Implementing  this 
portion  of  Public  Law  86-778  Is  to  help  those 
persons  In  Colorado  who  are  over  age  65  and 
acknowledged  to  be  presently,  or  potentially, 
medically  Indigent,  and  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  not  eligible  for  the  CAP  medical 
care  program. 

0\ir  proposed  medical  assistance  to  the 
aged  program  recognizes  the  first  dollar  needs 
of  the  very  Indigent,  but  mainly  Its  help  Is 
directed  at  the  catastrophic  expenses  which 
can  represent  financial  hardship  to  even  the 
reasonably  affluent  aged  members  of  society. 

The  program  would  not  replace  the  bene- 
fits available  through  the  many  voluntary 
prepayment  plans  In  existence,  but  Is  de- 
signed to  encourage  self-help  and  enrollment 
in  such  plans,  and  to  supplement  them 
through  an  extension  of  benefits.  We  pro- 
pose that  certain  base  plan  benefits  be  estab- 
lished, the  cost  of  which  constitutes  a  de- 
ductible feature  which  must  be  borne  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  recipient.  When  the  medical  assist- 
ance to  the  aged  recipient  finds  the  beflefits 
of  his  base  plan  are  exhausted,  or  when  simi- 
lar services  have  been  paid  out-of-pocket 
by  the  recipient  with  no  base  plan  coverage, 
then  the  protection  of  this  medical  assistance 
to  the  aged  extended  benefit  approach  be- 
comes applicable. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  potential  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  recipients  vary  In  de- 
gree of  medical  Indigency.  Each  can  help 
himself  to  some  degree  and  self-help  Is  the 
foundation  of  this  approach,  although  recog- 
nition Is  given  to  the  extreme  indigency 
status  of  some  classes  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  aged  recipients. 

The  base  plan  constitutes  the  deductible 
services,  the  cost  of  which  the  Individual 
must  bear,  either  through  membership  In 
prepayment  plans  or  as  an  out-of-j>ocket  ex- 
pense at  the  time  the  service  is  Incurred.  In 
the  case  of  real  Indigency,  the  cost  of  the 
base  plan  would  be  subsidized  by  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged. 

Any  voluntary  hospital-medical  prepay- 
ment plan  would  be  eligible  to  underwrite 
the  base  coverage  at  whatever  rates  the  In- 
dividual organization  felt  were  warranted, 
providing  the  plan  offered  the  precise  bene- 
fits set  forth  by  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  administrators  of  the  plan, 
on  a  noncancellable  basis,  and  were  approved 
by  the  Colorado  Insurance  Department  as 
reputable  firms. 

We  propose  that  the  base  plan  coverage 
Include  complete  hospital  benefits  up  to  30 
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days  per  year;  outpatient  service;  nursing 
home  benefits  of  30  days^  a  year  at  an 
allowance  of  up  to  $6  per  day  when  under 
the  care  of  a  physician  In  a  licensed  nurs- 
ing home;  home  nursing  service  dxirlng  any 
30-day  convalescent  period  each  year  with 
dally  visits  If  necessary  at  an  allowance  of 
up  to  93  per  nursing  visit;  medical -siirglcal 
benefits  In  the  hospital  or  doctor's  office  and 
home  calls  by  a  physician  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
two  calls  each  year  during  a  30-day  con- 
valescent  period   following   hospital   care. 

The  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  Is 
proposed  In  the  form  of  subsidization 
of  the  cost  of  the  base  benefits  for  the 
very  Indigent,  thereafter  in  extended  hospital 
and  medical  benefit  protection,  applicable 
only  after  the  base  benefits  are  exhausted. 
The  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  program 
would  renew  the  base  benefits  (except  for 
the  nursing  home  care)  as  often  as  medically 
necessary,  with  each  renewal  after  the  first 
subject  to  a  minimal  payment  by  the  recip- 
ient on  the  basis  of  his  financial  condition. 
Our  proposed  program  omits  convalescent 
nxirsing  home  services,  in  the  belief  that  such 
service  beyond  that  provided  In  the  base 
plan,  Is  of  a  custodial  rather  than  of  a 
medical  nature,  and  Is  therefore  a  cost  of 
Living,  not  a  medical  cost. 

There  are  some  unknowns  In  our  cost 
estimates  of  the  proposed  program,  but  we 
feel  that  this  is  not  an  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacle. Much  of  the  cost  of  base  benefit  re- 
newal can  be  ascertained  from  OAP  expe- 
rience, which  discloses  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
that  only  860  cases  out  of  20,754  admissions 
required  more  than  30  days  of  acute  hospital 
care.  We  believe  that  a  liberal  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  this  program  would  be  $3  mil- 
lion of  State  money  to  be  matched  by  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

We  hope  this  rather  lengthy  explanation 
of  our  proposed  medical  assistance  to  the  aged 
program  will  give  you  some  Idea  of  what 
we  believe  can  be  done  for  Colorado's  needy 
and  near-needy  aged.  We  feel  that  this  Is 
the  proper  solution  to  the  medical  care  prob- 
lems of  this  aged  group  In  Colorado  and 
could  be  adapted  by  every  State  in  the 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 

V.  V.  AlTOEBSON,  M.D.. 

President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
State  has  already  in  effect  an  old-age 
pension,  health,  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram which  it  adopted  in  1956.  At  that 
time,  a  limitation  of  $10  million  was 
placed  upon  the  funds  to  be  earmarked 
for  carrying  out  the  program.  There- 
fore, while  we  have  a  good  program  pres- 
ently operative,  the  constitutional  limi- 
tations will  have  to  be  amended  in  order 
to  adopt  the  MAA  program  under  Kerr- 
Mills. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  withdrawn. 

ExHiarr   1 
EcoMomc  Factors 

BUMMABT 

Money  Income:  Eleven  out  of  every  twelve 
persons  65  and  over  received  some  caah  in- 
come in  December  1960.  Slightly  more  than 
half  of  this  income  came  from  private  and 
the  balance  from  public  sources.  Social  se- 
curity and  other  forms  of  public  Inaurance 
accounted  for  the  bulk  of  publlo  Income 
and  employment  aooounted  for  the  bulk  of 


>  In  addition  to  the  SO  dajrt  of  convalescent 
nursing  home  care,  provision  Is  made  for 
an  additional  12  month*  extended  care  In  a 
person's  lifetime. 


private    income.      Over    one-tlilrd    of    the 

estimated  aggregate  income  of  $32  billion 
received  by  the  aged  was  represented  by 
earnings  from  employment. 

Employment  statvis:  Of  the  elderly  men 
who  worked  tn  1959,  64  percent  held  full- 
time  Jobs  for  more  than  half  the  year.  Over 
half  of  the  elderly  working  women  held 
part-time  Jobs,  and  86  percent  of  them 
worked  full  time  for  more  than  26  weeks. 
Employment  of  the  aged  Involves  a  sig- 
niflcant  amoimt  of  part-time,  or  part-year 
work.  The  prevalence  of  work  decreases  with 
age  and,  among  those  who  continue  to  work, 
self-employment  becomes  more  dominant. 
In  late  1959,  the  percentage  of  aged  men 
looking  for  work  was  less  than  the  rate  for 
all  men.  Their  length  of  time  out  of  work 
was  greater.  For  most  aged  who  work,  in- 
come from  their  Jobs  is  only  one  source  of 
total  income.  Often  public  sources  are  also 
involved. 

Retirement:  The  number  of  workers  cov- 
ered by  private  pension  plans  In  the  United 
States  Increased  from  2.7  million  In  1930  to 
20.2  million  In  1959.  or  from  5.4  percent 
to  29.1  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 
The  typical  pension  pays  25  to  40  percent  of 
average  earnings  before  retirement.  The 
vast  majority  of  pensioners  are  covered  by 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance. 
Roughly.  50  percent  of  private  retirement 
programs  have  vesting  provisions  and  the 
percentage  Is  growing.  Private  pensions  and 
individual  annuities  represented  slightly  less 
than  6  percent  of  the  estimated  aggregate 
income  of  persons  65  and  over  in  1960.  In 
1959,  as  In  the  preceding  4  years,  private 
pension  plans  took  the  largest  single  share 
of  employer-employee  contributions  to  em- 
ployee-benefit plans. 

Of  the  public  Income-maintenance  pro- 
grams, OASDI  Is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  now  covers  9  out  of  every  10  workers  and 
is  paying  benefits  to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  aged  population.  In  August  1961,  the 
average  individual  benefits  were  $75.77  per 
month.  In  December  1960,  average  monthly 
benefits  were  $123.90  for  man  and  wife,  and 
$57.70  for  an  aged  widow. 

The  railroad  and  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems provide  higher  p>enslon  benefits  than 
the  OASDI  program.  Benefits  paid  by  State 
and  local  governments  vary  widely.  These 
programs  generally  require  direct  participa- 
tion by  the  employee. 

Two  types  of  public  benefits  based  on 
demonstrated  need  and  derived  from  general 
tax  revenues  are  old-age  assistance  benefits 
and  payments  to  wartime  veterans  for  non- 
service -connected  disabilities.  The  former 
vary  considerably  by  State,  ranging  In  July 
1961  from  $35.32  to  $114.26  a  month.  The 
national  average  was  $67.99.  Veterans  65  or 
over  are  eligible  for  monthly  pensions  based 
on  disability,  unemployability,  and  low  in- 
come. The  benefits  range  from  $40  to  over 
$150  a  month. 

Distribution  of  money  income  among  the 
aged:  In  1960,  less  than  $1,000  In  total  money 
Income  from  all  sources  was  received  by  52.7 
percent  of  all  noninstltutlonalized  aged  in- 
dividuals; 27.1  percent  of  the  men  and  73.9 
percent  of  the  women  were  In  this  Income 
group.  The  median  Income  of  aged  persons 
was  approximately  83  percent  higher  in  1960 
than  In  1950  a«  measxired  in  1960  dollars. 
Money  income  of  $5,000  or  more  was  received 
by  11.8  percent  of  the  men  and  1.7  percent 
of  the  women  In  1960. 

In  1959.  of  the  6.2  million  famlllee  headed 
by  persons  6S  or  older,  money  Incomes  for 
half  were  below  $2,830  and  for  one-fourth 
were  below  $1,620.  The  average  family  com- 
prised 2.0  memben  of  whom  three-fifths  were 
66  or  over.  Of  the  3.6  million  elderly  persons 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatlozu  in  1069. 
Incomes  of  half  were  below  $1,000  and  of 
four-fifths  below  $2,000. 

The  per  capita  income  of  families  headed 
by  persons  66  and  over,  in  1068,  wm  only 


58  percent  as  much  as  that  for  families  whose 
head  was  between  55  and  64,  but  it  was  81 
percent  as  much  as  that  for  families  headed 
by  persons  25  to  34  years  old.  The  income 
position  of  the  aged  Is  more  fixed  than  for 
the  younger  age  groups.  Many  of  the 
younger  families  are  in  transition  to  larger 
incomes;  the  aged  are  not. 

Assets:  Of  the  spending  units  with  heads 
65  and  over,  13  percent  did  not  report  own- 
ing any  liquid  assets,  corporate  stock,  equity 
in  home,  other  real  estate,  or  unincorporated 
business  in  1960.  An  additional  23  percent 
held  less  than  $5,000  in  such  assets.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  had  assets  valued  at  $10,000 
or  more.  All  together,  half  had  assets  of 
$8,000  or  more.  Equity  In  home  was  the  most 
Important  type  of  asset  in  terms  of  value. 
The  type  of  asset  held  by  the  largest  per- 
centage of  spending  units  was  liquid  assets. 
The  pattern  of  holdings  was  similar  to  spend- 
ing units  with  heads  between  45  and  64. 
Younger  Bi>ending  units  had  considerably 
less  than  those  headed  by  aged  persons.  In 
regard  to  aged  OASI  recipients  alone,  in  1957, 
10  percent  of  the  retired  couples,  33  percent 
of  the  single  retired  workers,  and  27  percent 
of  the  aged  widows  had  no  net  worth  (value 
of  selected  assets — major  portion  of  total 
assets — less  reported  debt).  On  the  other 
hand.  48  percent  of  the  retired  couples,  39 
percent  of  the  single  retired  workers,  and  32 
percent  of  the  aged  widows  had  a  net  worth 
of  $10,000  or  more.  The  data  show  quite  a 
spread  in  asset  position  among  the  aged. 

In  regard  to  liquid  assets.  In  early  1960, 
more  of  the  aged  spending  units  had  no 
liquid  assets  than  all  spending  units  (30  per- 
cent versus  24  percent) ,  but  more  had  at  least 
$2,000  In  such  assets  (40  percent  versus  25 
percent).  T^-elve  percent  of  the  aged  units 
had  over  $10,000  in  liquid  assets  alone. 
Among  the  aged,  those  with  the  smallest  in- 
comes are  likely  to  have  the  least  liquid 
assets. 

One  of  seven  aged  spending  units  had 
corporate  stocks  or  bonds  In  1960.  The 
median  equity  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
younger  spending  units.  Most  of  these  aged 
spending  units  also  bad  significant  bank  ac- 
counts and  savings  bonds. 

In  1959,  66  percent  of  the  nonfarm  family 
units  headed  by  persotu  65  or  over  owned 
their  own  homes.  Of  these  homes,  83  per- 
cent were  free  of  mortgage  debt.  In  con- 
trast, 58  percent  of  all  nonfarm  family  units 
owned  the  homes  In  which  they  resided  and 
44  percent  of  these  homes  were  mortgage 
free.  In  1960,  the  median  equity  In  their 
own  homes  of  aged  spending  units  who  were 
homeowners  was  $9,700.  Home  ownership 
was  positively  correlated  with  level  of  sav- 
ings and  with  Income.  For  example.  In 
1957,  among  OASI  beneficiaries,  8  of  10 
couples  with  Incomes  of  $6000  or  more 
owned  nonfarm  homes,  but  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  with  Incomes  below  $1,200 
were  owners. 

In  1957,  56  percent  of  the  spending  units 
with  aged  heads  owned  a  life  insurance 
policy,  compared  to  79  percent  of  all  spend- 
ing units.  The  value  of  the  Insurance  was. 
In  general,  enough  to  cover  burial  expenses. 
In  1959,  a  survey  showed  that  69  percent 
of  the  aged  spending  units  were  entirely 
free  of  debt,  as  compared  with  only  32  per- 
cent of  spending  units  of  all  ages.  Only  11 
percent  of  units  headed  by  elderly  pereons 
had  mortgage  debt  (versus  31  percent  for  all 
units),  and  26  percent  of  the  older  group 
had  personal  dbt  (three-fiff  -  \wder  $200) 
compared  to  60  percent  of  all  spending  units. 
The  seed  tended  to  look  upon  savings  and 
other  assets  as  resources  to  be  used  to  meet 
expenses  only  In  a  dire  emergency.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  housing. 

Noncash  income:  Noncash  income  prob> 
ably  plays  a  more  important  role  In  the  well- 
being  of  elderly  people  than  it  does  In  the 
case  of  younger  adults.  In  1M7.  among 
OASI  beneficiaries  four  of  five  couples  and 


three  of  five  nonmarrled  persons  bad  non- 
cash Income  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
types:  imputed  rental  value  of  an  owned 
home,  rent-free  housing,  food  homegrown 
or  obtained  without  cost,  medical  care  pro- 
vided free  or  at  someone  else's  expense.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  non- 
cash Income  of  the  aged  amounted  to  $3 
billion  in  1958. 

Tax  position  of  the  aged:  In  1957,  6.5 
million  of  more  than  16  million  persons  65 
and  o\'er  filed  an  Income  tax  return.  Of 
these.  3.2  million  returris  were  taxable.  The 
Federal  and  State  Qovernments  have  special 
tax  provisions  for  the  aged.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Government  gives  special  con- 
sideration to  age  itself,  blindness,  public  and 
private  retirement  benefits,  and  medical  ex- 
penses. Certain  taxes,  other  than  those  on 
Income,  may  be  unfavorable  for  the  aged. 

Budgetary  needs;  It  is  estimated  that,  on 
the  average,  perstins  oxer  65  have  somewhat 
lower  living  costs  than  their  younger  coun- 
terparts. Budgets  (or  the  aged  have  been 
worked  out  by  variuus  government  agencies. 
These  budgets  are  oalculated  to  support  a 
modest  but  adequate  living.  They  have 
several  limitations  Which  are  noted  In  the 
text.  Within  these  limitations,  the  fact  that 
many  aged  fall  below  the  threshold  of  ade- 
quacy \z  shown.  It  Is  also  noted  how  many 
of  tiie  aged  are  wrM  above  the  threshold  and 
presumably  able  to  meet  living  expenses. 

The  economic  picture  of  the  aged  is  mixed. 
Not  all  are  in  a  difficult  position.  A  signif- 
icant segment  of  the  aged,  however,  have 
neither  the  monthly  income  nor  the  capi- 
tal assets  to  withstand  protracted  economic 
adversity.  The  ajgeA  who  are  disadvantaged 
differ  from  the  younger  disadvantaged 
mainly  In  the  fact  that  their  position  Is 
relatively  lmmun«  to  change  either  through 
prospective  employment  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w^ili  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clehk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  in  line  19.  page  2,  after 
"(4>,"  and  all  of  lines  20.  21  and  22,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "it 
is  a  duty  of  government  to  provide  nec- 
essary hospital  and  medical  services  for 
those  citizens,  young  and  old  alike,  who 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  such  services." 
.  Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  30  minutes  Is  allocated  on 
each  side  of  tlu  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  conect. 

Mr.  MnJ.F.R.  ,  I  yield  myself  30 
minutes.  11 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  3  minutes  fi>om  Uie  oppos- 
ing side  be  extended  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 
and  that  his  remarks  appear,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all;  the  time 
is  gladly  yielded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jecti<Mi?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 


JAILING   OF   DR.   MARTIN   LUTHER 
KING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's press  I  note  an  article  which  in- 
dicates that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
been  jailed  in  Georgia  for  having  been 
convicted  of  violating  a  street  and  side- 
walk assembly  ordinance,  in  leading  a 
street  demonstration  witliout  a  permit 
in  Albany,  Ga.,  last  December  16. 

Dr.  King  has  stated  that  he  believes 
this  conviction  was  unjust;  I  suggest 
that  it  was  imwise  as  well  as  unjust. 

Dr.  King  was  offered  the  option  of  pay- 
ing a  fine  of  $178  or  going  to  jail  for  45 
days.  He  exercised  his  option  by  ac- 
cepting the  jail  sentence.  This  was  a 
soimd  decision. 

At  the  trial,  which  was  held  in  Febru- 
ary in  Albany,  Ga.,  Dr.  King  testified 
that  the  demonstration  for  which  he  was 
arrested  and  jailed  was  strictly  a  non- 
violent march  on  the  city  hall,  to  pray 
and  to  seek  to  have  talks  with  the  com- 
missioners, who  had  been  unwilling  to 
permit  a  public  demonstration  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  erection  of  serious  racial 
barriers  discriminating  against  the  Negro 
race  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Ga. 

I  say  that  this  conviction  and  the 
Jailing  of  Dr.  King  are  imwise  because 
they  merely  tend  to  emphasize  that  there 
are  still,  unfortimately,  areas  of  our 
country  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  represented  by  the 
14th  amendment,  is  not  in  effect.  This 
I  deplore. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know  Dr.  King  personally.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  his  integrity.  I 
believe  firmly  in  the  objective  he  is  seek- 
ing to  bring  about — which  is,  in  short, 
that  all  American  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed,  or  color,  are  entitled 
to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
are  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  I  have  stated  it,  are  doing  their 
cause  no  good  and  much  harm  by  ar- 
resting, convicting,  and  sending  to  jail  an 
idealist,  a  man  of  great  force,  great  abil- 
ity, tind  great  eloquence,  who  is  doing 
much  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all 
America,  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
TR-orld  at  large,  the  fight  for  the  princi- 
ples In  the  Declartxtlon  of  Independence 
and  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  extend  to  Dr.  King  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy; and  for  the  public  recoi-d  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  disagreement  regard- 
ing both  the  Justice  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  the  action  taken  by  the  Georgia 
couit 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  the 
news  aiticle  to  which  I  have  referred, 


which  was  published  today  In  the  New 
York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  tlie  New  York  Times,  July  11.  19621 

Da.  KiMG  Is  Jailed  roa  QEoacu  Psotest 

Albaht,  Ga.,  July  10. — The  Reverend  Dr. 
lAartin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Negro  integration 
leader,  and  a  fellow  minister  went  to  jail  to- 
day to  emphasize  their  nonviolent  defiance 
of  racial  barriers. 

Dr.  King  and  the  Reverend  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy,  both  of  Atlanta,  were  convicted  in 
recorder's  court  of  ha^'lng  violated  a  street 
and  sidewalk  assembly  ordinance  by  leading 
a  street  demonstration  without  a  permit  last 
December  10. 

Heaorder  A.  N.  Durden  sentenced  them  to 
pay  $178  fines  or  spend  45  days  in  prison. 
They  spurned  both  the  fines  and  freedom 
on  bond  through  appeals  and  went  to  jail 
to  await  assignment  to  prisoner  street  gangs. 

A  1960  Jailing  of  Dr.  King  led  to  a  train  of 
events  that  .'jome  observers  said  may  have 
swung  the  precidential  election  to  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

In  that  case  Dr.  King  was  taken  in  hand- 
cuffs to  prison  to  serve  4  months  on  a  traffic 
count  brought  In  Decatur,  an  Atlanta  sub- 
urb. Mr.  Kennedy  called  Mrs.  King  to  ex- 
press sympathy  and  his  brother,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  now  Attorney  General,  telephoned 
the  Judge   to    inquire    about   bond. 

CALLS  WIRE  PUBLICIZED 

The  calls  were  widely  publicized  and  some 
commentators  suggested  they  may  have  in- 
fiuenced  enough  Negro  votes  to  give  the 
Democratic  candidate  •  •  ♦.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
margin  was  narrow  in  some  key  States. 

After  2  days  In  prison.  Dr.  King  was  re- 
leased and  the  sentence  later  was  cut  to  a 
$25  fine  and  6  months'  probation.  He  had 
origlnaHy  been  given  a  12-month  suspended 
sentence  on  a  driver's  license  charge,  and 
4  months  of  the  suspension  had  been  revoked 
after  his  arrest  in  an  Atlanta  sit-in. 

The  Integration  leader  today  assailed  both 
the  Albany  ordinance  used  In  his  latest  trial 
and  the  court  that  convicted  him.  He  called 
them  unjust  and  said  he  would  be  "Just  as 
wrong  if  I  paid  a  fine  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Dr.  King,  the  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said  that 
he  was  courting  neither  martyrdom  nor  pub- 
licity, but  merely  expressing  his  conviction 
or  the  principles  Involved. 

Mr.  Abemathy  concurred.  He  declared 
that  someor.e  had  to  break  unjust  laws 
for  the  sake  of  this  and  future  generations. 

TWO  OTHERS  COKTICTID 

Two  Albany  Negroes  were  convicted  on 
the  same  charges,  but  received  lighter  sen- 
tences. Solomon  Walker  was  given  a  choice 
of  a  $100  fine  or  30  days  in  jail;  Eddie  Jack- 
son, a  $25  fine  or  10  days. 

Mr.  Walker,  an  Instu'ance  salesman,  ap- 
pealed to  gain  freedom  on  bond  l>ecause  "I 
have  to  make  a  living."  Or,  Jackson  said  he 
would  aerve  his  time. 

The  4  Negroes  were  among  more  than 
700  arrested  in  this  south  Oeorgia  city  during 
December  for  marching  in  protest  against 
segregation  practices.  The  police  said  Dr. 
King  and  Mr.  Abemathy  led  a  group  of  some 
aSO  demonstrntors. 

Dr.  King  testified  nt  the  trial,  held  In 
February,  that  the  demooitraUon  was  ■trlctly 
XM>nvloleat — a  mareh  to  the  etty  hall  to  pray 
and  seek  to  have  talkjt  wltb  the  oommte- 
Blonen. 

Dr.  King  li  associate  pastor  of  the  Ebenewr 
Baptist  Church  In  Atlanta.  Rls  father  is 
pastor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  courtesy 

in  yielding  to  me. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  identify  myself  with 
the  objective  being  sought  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  in  his  protest  acceptance 
of  a  jail  sentence  instead  of  paying  a 
fine  for  an  alleged  violation  of  a  street 
and  sidewalk  assembly  ordinance  in  lead- 
ing a  street  demonstration  without  a 
permit  in  Albany,  Ga.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  spoke  on  this  subject 
just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  was  to  have  co- 
ordinated my  remarks  on  this  subject 
with  his,  but  I  was  engaged  in  a  confer- 
ence and  could  not  be  here. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  express  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  Dr.  Kings  conviction  is  proper 
or  not;  the  courts  will  decide  that.  But 
as  a  Senator,  I  say  it  is  tragic  in  our 
country  to  have  thus  to  call  attention 
to  a  deprivation  of  civil  and  moral  rights, 
as  Dr.  King  is  doing,  with  the  eminence 
and  distinction  he  enjoys  in  his  field,  and 
In  the  leadership  of  the  Negro  people. 

I  predict  that  such  an  invocation  of 
serious,  drastic  remedies  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind  will  not  result  in  subduing  or 
repressing  the  demand  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity which  is  typified  by  the  protest  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  but  will,  if  any- 
thing, accelerate  it. 

I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  subscribe  to 
and  identify  ourselves  with  the  fact  that 
the  object  sought  is  the  right  one.  It  Is 
tragic  that  in  our  country  attention  has 
to  be  called  to  it  by  this  means. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  FRANCES 
KNIGHT  AND  TRANS  WORLD 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield,  so  that  I 
may  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  al- 
lowed 2  minutes  in  which  to  make  a 
brief  statement? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  I  have  already  yielded  myself  30 
minutes,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  instead,  I  be  permitted  to  yield  my- 
self 28  minutes,  and  also  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, so  that  he  may  make  his  statement, 
to  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!. 

I  should  like  to  use  these  2  minutes  to 
commend  the  Passport  Office,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Frances  Knight,  and 
also  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.  Both 
went  out  of  their  way,  last  week,  to  see 
that  one  of  my  constituents  flew  out  of 
New  York  for  Austria  in  time  for  her 
brother's  funeral. 

On  the  morning  of  July  5,  I  received 
a  frantic  long-distance  telephone  call 
from  Dr.  Gertrude  Denning,  professor  of 
German  at  Emporia  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, at  Emporia,  Kans.  She  had  re- 
ceived word  that  her  brother  had  passed 
away  in  Austria  the  night  before.  Dr. 
Denning  explained  that  the  application 
for  renewal  of  her  passport  had  been 


sent  to  Washington  on  July  2,  and  that 
she  must  leave  New  York  City  on  the 
evening  of  July  6. 

I  immediately  contacted  the  Passport 
Office,  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Lee  Alsop.  No 
application  could  be  located.  Not  until 
aroimd  1 1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July 
6  did  the  application  arrive.  By  this 
time.  Dr.  Denning  was  en  route  to  New 
York  via  TWA.  TWA  picked  up  the 
passport,  had  someone  meet  Dr.  Den- 
ning in  New  York,  to  advise  her  the  pass- 
E>ort  was  on  its  way.  and  in  a  few  hours 
delivered  the  passport  to  her.  Thanks 
to  Mrs.  Alsop,  of  the  State  Department, 
and  Miss  Judy  Cox,  of  TWA,  Dr.  Den- 
nmg  was  able  to  take  a  7  o'clock  plane 
out  of  New  York  for  Europe. 

When  one  hears  so  much  criticism 
about  our  civil  servants,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  I  think  this  incident 
is  worth  noting.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  I  have  worked  constantly 
in  their  behalf.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Alsop's 
efforts  are  repeated  numerous  times  daily 
by  the  majority  of  our  civil  servants;  but 
this  particular  case  meant  so  much  to 
Dr.  Denning  and  to  me  that  I  felt  it 
worth  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security   Act,   and   for  other   purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALP  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  28  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  President  Kennedy's  medi- 
care program,  sometimes  called  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  and  now  before  us 
substantially  in  the  form  of  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendment.  My  principal 
objections  are  twofold,  as  follows: 

First.  The  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment would  provide  benefits  to  anyone 
over  65  years  of  age,  regardless  of  his  or 
her  financial  need. 

Second.  The  social  security  program 
is  proposed  as  the  vehicle  for  financing 
the  program,  notwithstanding  the 
serious  financial  situation  the  social 
security  program  is  In  today.  I  propose 
to  elaborate  on  these  reasons  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks. 

There  are  a  good  many  misunderstand- 
ings about  President  Kennedy's  so-called 
medicare  program,  now  modified  and 
incorporated  in  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment.  One  of  these  is  that  by 
making  payments  into  the  social  security 
program  during  their  worki.ig  years,  peo- 
ple will  be  building  up  an  insurance  fund 
out  of  which  their  medicare  needs — hos- 
pital and  nursing-home  care,  as  covered 
by  this  amendment — can  be  met  after 
they  reach  age  65.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.    In  1959,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States  made  this  clear,  in  the 
case  of  Fleming  against  Nestor,  In  the 
following  statement: 

Persons  gainfully  employed,  and  those  who 
employ  them,  are  taxed  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  the  retired  and  disabled, 
and  their  dependents.  Plainly  the  expecta- 
tion Is  that  many  members  of  the  present 
productive  force  will  In  turn  become  bene- 
ficiaries, rather  than  supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  each  worker's  benefits,  though 
flowing  from  the  contributions  he  made  to 
the  national  economy  while  actively  em- 
ployed, are  not  dependent  on  the  degree  to 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  support  the 
system  by  taxation. 

Note  the  words  "not  dependent."  So- 
cial security  benefits  to  those  over  65  are 
not  met  by  payments  made  during  their 
working  years,  but  are  met  by  taxes  paid 
by  current  active  workers.  This  is  why 
it  is  misleading  to  talk  about  this  pro- 
gram as  health  insurance.  It  is  not  in- 
surance at  all.  If  it  were,  the  millions 
of  people  now  retired  under  the  social 
security  program  would  not  receive  any 
medicare  benefits  at  all,  because  they 
never  paid  anything  into  the  social  se- 
curity program  for  them;  and  the  mil- 
lions who  are  in  the  middle  age  bracket 
would  receive  only  a  fraction  of  the  medi- 
care benefits,  because  they  would  have 
paid  into  the  social  security  program 
only  a  fraction  of  the  taxes  needed  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  benefits.  The  value 
of  the  benefits  of  those  who  have  paid 
nothing  at  all  for  them  is  estimated  at 
between  $10  and  $20  billion.  The  value 
of  the  benefits  in  excess  of  taxes  that 
will  be  paid  in  by  the  worker  and  his 
employer,  for  all  present  active  workers 
is  estimated  at  $15  to  $40  billion.  The 
result  is  that  the  young  people  who  will 
be  entering  the  labor  force  in  the  future 
must  make  up  between  $25  and  $60  bil- 
lion of  benefits  which  the  recipients  have 
not  paid  for.  This  is  not  insurance  at 
all.  It  is  a  windfall  that  the  present 
generation  is  proposing  to  receive  at  the 
expense  of  future  generations. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
this  is  desired  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion in  order  that  their  older  relatives 
may  have  some  medical  benefits.  I  do 
not  question  that  statement  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  our  older  citizens  who  can- 
not afford  decent  hospital,  nursing 
home,  and  even  doctor's  care.  But  I 
certainly  do  question  it  as  far  as  con- 
cerns those  who  can  aflford  these  essen- 
tials. I  do  not  believe  that  our  young 
people  want  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits for  people  who  can  afford  them. 
And  I  do  not  believe  those  who  can  af- 
ford them  are  selfish  enough  to  want  a 
free  ride  on  the  backs  of  their  children 
and  our  future  generations. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  some 
15  million  people  65  and  over  who  would 
become  eligible  for  these  medicare  bene- 
fits under  this  amendment  can  afford  to 
pay  for  them.  Apparently,  of  the  12 
million  65  and  over  under  social  security 
now,  some  1.2  million  of  them  are  ex- 
cluded from  benefits  by  reason  of  their 
eamed-income  receipts.  But  there  are 
many,  many  others  who  are  receiving 
pensions,  rental  income,  interest  Income, 
and  dividend  income  who  could  afford 
these  medicare  benefits  too.    It  is  com- 


mon knowledge;  that,  to  protect  their 
social  securitj'  retirement  pensions, 
many  older  citizens  convert  their  self- 
employment  income  into  nonworking  in- 
come of  the  kind  I  have  referred  to. 
Others  have  built  up  substantial  prop- 
erty holdings  a.>  nest  eggs  to  cover  con- 
tingencies such  as  prolonged  illness  and 
catastrophic  disease.  Others  have  built 
up  accident  and  health  insurance  pro- 
grams which,  cither  in  full  or  in  part, 
would  take  caie  of  their  hospital  and 
nursing  home  needs,  as  well  as  doctor 
bills.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  give  these 
people  a  windfall  at  the  expanse  of 
younger  people,  with  families,  who  are 
trying  to  mak.j  ends  meet  right  now. 
The  inequities  of  the  situation  which 
this  amendment  would  create  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  f8.ct  that  these  same  peo- 
ple can  deduct  for  income  tax  purposes 
the  entire  cost  of  their  medical  needs, 
whereas  those  under  65  cannot  do  so. 
In  fact.  I  would  estimate  that  most  of 
those  under  65  nevier  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  any  medical  expense  for  income 
tax  purpKJses,  b<;cause  the  tax  law  is  so 
arranged  that  either  they  use  an  op- 
tional standard  deduction — in  which 
those  with  medical  expenses  are  treated 
the  same  as  those  without  medical  ex- 
penses— or  the  arbitrary  3  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income  exceeds 
their  medical  expense  so  that  no  deduc- 
tion at  all  is  received. 

Note  also  that  while  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  our  elder  citizens  are  higher 
than  those  of  our  younger  people,  these 
younger  people  are  beset  by  medical  ex- 
penses for  their  children,  clothing  and 
education  costs  of  their  children,  mort- 
gage payments  on  their  homes,  costs  of 
home  fumisliings  and  appliances,  and 
automobiles.  Many  of  these  older  citi- 
zens have  no  automobiles — they  are  re- 
tired and  do  not  need  one  in  connection 
with  their  work — they  own  their  own 
homes,  which  have  long  since  been  fur- 
nished, their  families  are  raised  and  are 
out  on  their  own.  Their  food  and  cloth- 
ing costs  are  much  less.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
After  long  years  of  hard  work,  this  is  a 
financial  situation  which  should  only 
naturally  develop.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  it  is  un- 
fair to  ask  the  future  generations  of 
our  Nation  to  pay  for  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  those  older  citizens 
who  can  afford  to  do  so.  themselves. 
Indeed.  I  would  suggest  that  those  older 
citizens  who  can  afford  to  do  so  are 
resentful  of  the  appeal  to  selfishness 
which  this  amendment   contains. 

The  only  way  to  cure  this  amendment 
of  this  inequity  is  to  modify  it  to  provide 
for  exclusion  of  benefits  of  those  who 
can  afford  them,  or  for  partial  exclusion 
of  benefits  of  those  who  can  afford  some 
of  them.  I  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  last  week  in  a  colloquy  that 
one  approach  would  be  to  take  the  In- 
come-f rom-work  test  now  used  In  scaUng 
down  or  eliminating  social  security  pay- 
ments. The  defect  here,  however,  would 
be  that  people  receiving  income  from 
rentals.  Interest,  or  dividends  would  not 
be  excluded,  and  these  people  might 
well  be  even  better  able  to  afford  their 


hospital  and  nursing  home  expenses 
than  some  of  those  receiving  income  from 
wages  or  self -employment.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  last  Friday,  income  from  long- 
term  capital  gains  which — to  the  extent 
of  50  percent — Is  not  recognized  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  represents  economic 
income  and  should  be  refiected  In  de- 
termining eligibility. 

If  It  be  suggested  that  all  of  this  would 
be  administratively  cumbersome,  the  an- 
swer Is  that  the  States  are  doing  this 
right  now  In  determining  eligibility  for 
old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent 
children;  and  while  it  may  be  admin- 
istratively cumbersome.  It  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  taxation  of  people  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  others  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them — perhaps  even  better  than  those 
who  are  being  taxed. 

My  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  brought 
out  the  point  that,  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic disease  or  Illness  of  people 
under  65  would  not  be  covered.  Accord- 
ingly, I  suggest  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide  for  those  citizens  who  cannot 
provide  for  themselves,  this  amendment 
is  grossly  deficient.  In  addition  to  the 
case  I  referred  to  in  the  colloquy,  let  me 
give  the  Senate  some  other  cases.  The 
first  three  are  hypothetical,  but  are  based 
upon  facts  of  actual  cases  given  to  me  by 
a  practicing  physician.  The  fourth  is 
quoted  from  a  recent  article  In  Medical 
Economics : 

Case  No.  1,  Mr.  A.,  age  40.  fell  at  work 
7  years  ago  and  severed  his  spinal  cord,  caus- 
ing permanent  total  paralysis  of  both  his 
legs.  For  2  months  his  Insurance  company 
assumed  responsibility  for  his  hospital  bills. 
After  that,  he  paid  his  own  way  until  he 
had  liquidated  all  his  assets.  He  lost  his 
home,  his  car.  and  his  savings.  Having  be- 
come a  pauper,  he  at  last  became  eligible 
for  public  welfare  and  has  been  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  since.  This  injury  has  caused  ex- 
tensive hardships  to  the  patient  and  his 
entire  family.  His  lot  has  recently  been 
somewhat  improved,  but  only  by  his  winning 
a  lawsuit  which  was  drawn  out  over  the  years 
and  was  in  Itself  most  unpleasant. 

Comment:  This  man  was  working  In  a 
State  (not  Massachusetts)  which  has  grossly 
Inadequate  liability  laws  for  worklngmen. 
Another  IndUidual  with  a  slmlliar  injury, 
but  properly  Insured,  has  maintained  his 
home  Intact  and  since  his  Injury  has  had 
two  sons  graduate  from  college  with  honors. 
Legislation  providing  coverage  for  all  in- 
dividuals struck  with  catastrophic  Illness 
would  prevent  the  hardship  suflfered  by  Mr. 
A.  and  his  family. 

Case  No.  2.  Mr.  B.,  age  45.  worked  20  years 
In  a  satisfactory  manner  for  company  X. 
One  year  ago  he  had  a  heart  attack.  After 
a  S-month  convalescence,  Mr.  B.  was  ready 
to  return  to  light  work.  Company  X,  and 
all  others  to  which  he  has  applied  for  work, 
refuses  to  hire  him  unless  the  doctor  wlU 
certify  he  has  returned  to  normal  and  is 
physically  capable  of  doing  any  Job  in  the 
plant.  Since  this  cannot  be  done,  Mr.  B.  is 
being  denledvhl£  rightful  employment  and  is 
being  forced  to  do  either  menial  odd  Jobs 
about  the  town  or  accept  charity.  The 
reasons  company  X  will  not  hire  him  in- 
volve seniority  rules  and  bumping  rights 
written  Into  their  contract  with  the  local 
union,  and   unrealistic  State  liability  laws 


regarding  heart  disease  and  symptomB  re- 
lated to  It  which  appear  on  the  Job. 

Comment:  Legislation  aimed  at  mftUng 
a  place  in  industry  for  partially  disabled 
men  is  sadly  needed.  Many  companies  woxild 
hire  such  people  If  they  could  control  what 
type  of  work  they  did,  and  If  llablUty  law« 
were  made  more  realistic. 

Under  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ments, this  person  would  b'i  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

Case  No.  3.  Mr.  C,  age  32,  was  a  partner 
in  a  small  contracting  business.  His  Job  was 
to  operate  and  maintain  the  heavy  ma- 
chinery. This  required  extreme  physical 
exertion,  long  hours,  and  exposure  to  the 
elements.  Three  years  ago  he  developed 
acute  Bright 's  disease  (kidney  trouble)  and 
almost  died.  Convalescence  was  slow  and 
painful.  As  time  went  by.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  he  could  not  resume  his  previ- 
ous occupation,  and  he  was  advised  to  learn 
a  new  trade.  He  applied  to  the  State  reha- 
bilitation comn^isslon  for  help.  For  several 
months  he  went  to  interviews,  filled  out 
forms,  and  watched  the  bureaucrats  shuffle 
papers.  Then  his  wife  went  to  work,  friends 
loaned  him  money,  and  be  went  to  a  school 
for  laboratory  technicians  for  1  year.  On 
graduation  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
Job  as  part  of  a  research  team  in  one  of  our 
finest  hospitals.  The  rehabilitation  commis- 
sion did  nothing. 

Comment:  Our  Federal  Legislature  could 
set  up  a  true  rehabilitation  (retraining) 
program  available  to  anyone  disabled  by  ill- 
ness. It  would  be  much  more  economical  to 
get  these  people  back  to  work  than  to  pass 
out  pensions,  which  is  all  our  rehabilitation 
commission  ever  seems  to  do.  The  Federal 
Government  has  demonstrated  what  a  great 
job  it  can  do  with  the  VA  rehabilitation 
program. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendments  Mr.  C  would  be  left 
out  In  the  cold. 

Case  No.  4.  L.  D.  was  a  37-year-old  ma- 
chinist living  In  Milwaukee,  married,  with 
two  children.  In  19S6,  he  was  crossing  a 
street  one  evening  on  the  way  home  from 
work  when  a  car  struck  him  and  broke  his 
hip.  The  driver  was  at  fault  but  had 
minimal  insurance  and  too  few  assets  to  be 
worth  suing. 

L.  D.'s  fractured  hip  became  Infected 
(osteomyelitis).  He  spent  the  next  3  years 
In  a  plaster  cast  from  chest  to  toes,  and  at 
this  writing  has  had  more  than  20  opera- 
tions. He'll  never  walk  again;  he'll  be  in 
pain  for  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life;  hell 
need  further  operations  approximately  once 
a  year. 

L.  D.'s  tragedy  Isn't  only  medical,  but  fi- 
nancial. His  bills  are  astronomical;  so  far 
he  owes  the  hospital  alone  more  than 
$25,000.  His  savings  have  vanished.  His 
health  insurance,  as  always  in  such  cases, 
was  a  cruel  disappointment.  His  earnings 
have  stopped  for  good;  and  he  worries  diiy 
and  night. 

Comment :  This  Is  a  case  where  the  Federal 
Government  could  return  this  man  to  soci- 
ety at  the  same  economic  level  he  had 
reached  prior  to  his  horrible  Injury,  if  they 
would  back  everyone,  regardless  of  age,  color, 
etc.,  who  is  struck  down  by  catastrophic 
illness. 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendments 
would  leave  this  Individual  out  in  the 
cold. 

All  of  these  cases  are  those  of  young 
people.  All  of  them  are  what  one  might 
call  catastrophic  situations.  All  of  them 
should  be  covered  by  the  Government,  at 
least  after  the  point  is  reached  that  the 
people  involved  carmot  afford  to  pay  for 
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their  medical  and  hospital  bills.  How- 
ever, the  Anderson-Javits  amendments 
would  not  take  care  of  them  at  all. 

Another  unfairness  which  the  amend- 
ments would  perpetrate  is  that  by  cov- 
ering everyone  over  65,  regardless  of  his 
financial  need,  the  benefits  going  to 
those  who  are  in  need  would  inevi- 
tably be  reduced.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
/  ;ason  why  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
nmendments  are  inadequate  to  take  care 
of  a  catastrophic  situation.  If  adequate 
coverate  is  to  be  extended,  then  the  cost 
of  the  entire  program  will  have  to  be 
greatly  increased — if  everyone  is  going 
to  be  covered.  By  limiting  coverage  to 
those  who  are  in  need,  we  would  not 
face  such  a  dilemma.  Costs  would  be 
kept  down,  and  the  benefit  coverage 
would  be  kept  high.  Indeed,  I  believe 
I  speak  for  a  great  many  people  when 
I  say  that  I  am  more  concerned  about 
coverage  for  people  such  as  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  examples 
than  I  am  about  coverage  for  someone 
who  happens  to  be  over  65  years  of  age 
and  who  has  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
the  costs  of  his  medical  and  hospital 
care. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  fea- 
tures of  the  Kennedy  medicare  program, 
as  reflected  in  the  pending  amendments, 
is  that  it  is  proposed  to  finance  it  by 
payments  into  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Millions  of  people  are  now  work- 
ing under  social  security  and  are  (be- 
tween themselves  and  their  employers), 
making  payments  for  what  they  hope 
will  be  a  reasonable  pension  during  their 
retirement  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  social  secu- 
rity pensions  has  been  steadily  eroded 
by  inflation.  And  so.  Congress  has  peri- 
odically Increased  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  in  order  to  preserve  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  pensioners.  The 
social  security  taxes  have  not  been  in- 
creased proportionately,  however.  The 
increase  in  taxes  has  largely  been  sched- 
uled to  meet  the  increased  numbers  of 
people  coming  into  retirement  status. 
Accordingly,  more  and  more  of  the  bur- 
den of  paying  for  these  unfunded  social 
security  benefits  has  been  shifted  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

In  the  June  29,  1961,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  an  article  by  Mr.  Ray  M. 
Peterson,  vice  president  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  points  out  that 
if  social  security  taxes  had  ceased  in 
1950,  the  trust  fund  would  have  covered 
113  percent  of  the  benefits  promised  for 
the  future  for  those  then  in  receipt  of 
payments;  but  if  taxes  should  cease  in 
1965,  only  20  percent  of  the  benefits  for 
those  then  on  the  rolls  would  be  covered, 
with  no  provision  at  all  for  those  not 
retired.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
not  exist  if  social  security  taxes  had  been 
Increased  in  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
for  incrcEised  benefits  and  for  the  broad- 
er coverage  of  workers.  But  they  were 
not  increased.  The  decision  was  made 
by  Congress  to  shift  the  burden  on  to 
our  future  generations — ^the  same  ones, 
I  might  add,  to  whom  is  being  passed 
a  national  debt  of  over  $300  billion. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  easy  way  out  for 
Congress  and  those  now  covered  by  so- 
cial security.    It  would  have  been  fairer 


either  to  have  increased  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  or  to  have  appropriated  the 
difference  needed  out  of  the  general  fund 
into  which  taxes  paid  by  everyone  are 
funneled.  We  are  rurming  into  a  similar 
problem  now  with  respect  to  the  retire- 
ment of  our  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. In  the  July  2  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  a  timely  article 
by  Joseph  Young,  staff  writer  for  the 
Star,  calls  attention  to  the  present  un- 
funded liability  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  of  $32  billion  and  to  warn- 
ings by  CSC  officials  that  the  fund  will 
go  bankrupt  by  1980  if  additional  means 
of  financing  it  are  not  secured.  Mr. 
Young  reports  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  believe  the 
situation  poses  a  greater  threat  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  than  any 
plan  to  coordinate  the  retirement  system 
with  social  security  as  the  administra- 
tion is  expected  to  advocate  next  year. 
Such  a  solution,  of  course,  would  merely 
shift  the  burden  on  to  future  generations. 
A  fairer  way  of  handling  it  would  be  to 
increase  the  amounts  contributed  by 
Civil  Service  Commission  employees  to 
the  retirement  fund,  or  to  make  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund  to  make 
up  the  deficit,'  which  is  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

However.  Mr.  Young  says  that  if  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund's  liability 
increases  to  a  point  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  begin  to  pour  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  fund  each  year 
in  order  for  it  to  meet  its  obligations, 
the  Congress  might  then  very  well  be  in 
a  mood  to  reduce  civil  service  retirement 
benefits,  merge  it  with  the  social  security 
system  or  abaniun  it  entirely.  In  the 
face  of  this  financial  mess  of  our  civil 
service  retirement  system,  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
Subcommittee  will  approve  a  bill  giving 
retired  Federal  workers  and  their  survi- 
vors an  immediate  10-percent  increase  in 
annuities.  We  will  trust  that  the  sub- 
committee comes  up  with  the  solution  of 
not  qnly  how  to  finance  this  increase 
but  how  to  clean  up  the  financial  mess 
which  the  Increase  will  worsen. 

Anyone  can  see  that  if  the  benefits 
are  increased,  someone  is  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  freight.  It  probably  will  not 
come  from  increases  in  the  contributions 
made  to  the  retirement  system,  because 
that  would  be  unpopular.  It  probably 
will  not  come  from  appropriations  from 
the  general  fund,  because  the  budget  is 
already  badly  unbalanced,  and  the  fu- 
ture is  as  bad  as  the  present. 

The  quick,  easy  answer  is  to  pass  the 
whole  load  on  to  the  backs  of  future 
generations  by  integrating  the  system 
with  the  social  security  system.  That  is 
why.  no  doubt,  the  administration  is  re- 
ported as  planning  to  take  this  action. 

I  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  our 
civil  service  retirement  system  as  a  par- 
allel to  the  plight  of  our  social  security 
system.  The  trust  fund  is  practically 
used  up.  As  graphically  iwinted  out  in 
an  excellent  article  in  the  July  2  issue 
of  U.S.  News  ii  World  Report,  entitled 
"The  Untold  Story  of  Your  Social  Se- 
curity," there  is  now  some  $22  billion 
on  hand  in  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
The  value  of  future  contributions  to  be 


made  by  workers  now  covert  i  by  social 
security  and  their  employers  Is  some  $282 
billion.  Thus,  between  the  balance  in 
the  trust  fund  and  the  amounts  present 
workers  will  pay  in.  we  have  a  total  of 
$304  billion  to  fund  the  benefits  which 
are  to  be  paid  to  those  now  retired  and 
those  now  working  when  they  retire. 
The  pension  money  required  for  this 
purF>ose.  however,  is  estimated  to  amount 
to  $624  billion,  leaving  a  "gap."  as  the 
article  puts  it,  of  $320  billion— a  defi- 
ciency to  be  made  up  by  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  future  generations  of  workers 
and  employers.  This  is  a  most  serious 
situation.  It  is  a  most  unfair  heritage 
to  pass  on  to  our  future  generations,  and 
let  it  be  made  clear  that  this  $320  bil- 
lion deficiency  is  in  addition  to  the  $300 
billion  plus  national  debt  which  is  also 
being  passed  on  to  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  amendment.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  13.  to  strike  out 
the  word  "most"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of Use  word  "some." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  if 
that  is  not  enough,  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  administration  is  thinking  about 
coordinating  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  with  the  social  security  system, 
thus  letting  the  social  security  system 
absorb  the  serious  deficit  of  $32  billion 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  fund.  That 
would  add  up  to  a  $352  billion  social  se- 
curity debt  being  passed  on  to  future 
generations. 

Now  the  Anderson-Javits  amendment 
comes  along.  prop>osing  to  pile  another 
$25  to  $60  billion  on  top  of  that.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  selfishness — a  free 
ride  for  people  who  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  own  program  and  who 
desire  to  let  the  future  generations  of  the 
United  States  pay  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  along  with 
the  examples  set  forth  on  page  47  and 
the  table  set  forth  on  page  48  of  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Untold  Stoby  or  Youe  Social  Securitt 
Check  yovir  own  social  security,  and  you'll 
probably  find  you  are  getting  a  bargain. 
Check  your  grandson's,  and  it's  •  dlCTerent 
story.  Reason:  Pensions  for  this  generation 
must  be  paid.  In  large  part,  by  future  gen- 
erations. 

To  answer  questions  now  belac  raised: 
This  is  to  be  the  untold  story  of  jowt  social 
security.  It  concerns  the  pensloB  to  which 
you  are  entitled  in  retirement,  or  V  disabled, 
and  to  payments  to  your  survive*!  In  event 
of  death. 
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Social  security  is  a  vast  system.  Old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  alone  in  thla  year 
will  involve  benefit  payments  of  more  than 
$13.2  billion.  And  the  total  is  to  grow  stead- 
ily over  the  years  ahead. 

In  4  of  the  last  5  years,  payments  to 
persons  drawing  benefits  have  been  exceed- 
ing income  from  payroll  taxes.  Some  alarm 
has  been  expressed  about  this  deficit  between 
outgo  from  the  social  security  reserve  fund 
and  income  into  the  fund. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  story  to  be  told. 

Payroll  taxes  rose  on  January  1.  They 
go  up  again  on  next  January  1.  Money  flow- 
ing into  the  reserve  fund,  as  a  result,  once 
again  will  begin  to  total  more  than  money 
flowing  out.  Fears  about  the  safety  of  the 
fund  will  subside. 

A  fact — and  questions:  A  hard  and  ilttle- 
understood  fact,  however,  will  remain  to  raise 
questions. 

The  fact  is  this:  Benefits  promised  to  peo- 
ple now  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance total  an  estimated  $624  billion.  Re- 
serves now  on  hand  total  around  $22  billion. 
Taxes  to  be  paid  by  people  now  covered  by 
social  seciirity  to  support  pensions  are  to  be 
an  estimated  $282  billion. 

That  leaves  $320  billion  in  benefits  to 
present  policyholders  to  be  paid  by  some- 
one else.     Who  will  that  be? 

The  answer,  in  simple  terms,  is  that  this 
deficit,  if  it  Is  to  b«  paid,  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  future  workers  at  tax  rates  now  in 
the  law.  Otherwise,  persons  now  in  the  pen- 
sion system  would  h^ve  to  pay  sharply  higher 
taxes.  { 

Pension  bargains  for  people  of  the  present 
are  to  become  pension  burdens  for  workers 
of  the  future. 

These  workers  of  the  future  will  pay  sub- 
stantially higher  taxes  on  their  earnings — 
taxes  earmarked  far  social  security.  TTiey 
win  work  over  a  longer  span  of  life,  paying 
higher  taxes  all  the  way,  In  order  that  the 
68  million  others  now  covered  by  social  se- 
curity can  enjoy  pensions  and  other  promised 
benefits. 

*"    ONE    MORE    WINDFALL? 

It  now  is  proposed  that  hospital  insurance 
for  retired  persons  be  added  to  the  social 
security  system.  Once  again,  if  this  type  of 
insurance  is  added,  older  people  will  get  a 
bargain.  Those  retired  when  the  plan  would 
take  effect  would  become  entitled,  at  no  cost, 
to  hospital  and  nursing  care  valued  at  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Here  would  be  a  windfall  for  persons  now 
retired  and  those  who  will  retire  in  years 
shortly  after  the  plan  takes  effect. 

The  tab  for  the  coat  would  be  picked  up — 
as  it  is  being  picked  up  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance — by  employers  and  by  those 
who  go  on  working.  In  the  end  the  cost 
would  fall  on  employers  and  on  generations 
not  yet  working. 

In  a  word:  social  security  programs,  to 
date,  represent  a  gigantic  bargain  for  persons 
retired,  soon  to  be  retired,  or  fairly  well  along 
In  years. 

For  relatively  small  payments  these  people 
are  assured  of  an  Income  on  retirement. 
Men  are  assured  that,  when  they  die,  their 
wives  will  go  on  getting  an  income.  There 
is  further  assurance  that  minor  children  will 
get  checks  In  event  of  the  man's  death.  A 
binding  promise  Is  made  of  a  montlily  check 
in   event  of   total   disability. 

Once  the  hospital-care  program  Is  in  the 
law,  pressure  will  grow  to  cover  hospital  costs 
for  all  persons  covered  by  social  security, 
whether  working  or  retired.  The  final  step 
might  possibly  be  to  cover  doctor  bills  as 
well. 

idea:   fat  later 

In  each  case,  planning  rests  on  the  idea 

that   future    generations    will    get    and    pay 

much  of  the  bill  for  those  who  are  getting. 

or  stand  to  get,  the  bargains  of  the  present. 


All  of  this  Is  part  of  the  strong  trend 
toward  special  advantages  for  older  people 
at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  younger  people. 

Young  people  with  children  to  ftiucate. 
with  a  house  to  furnish  and  pay  ftfr.  with 
saving  to  do  if  there  is  to  be  any  venturing, 
with  insurance  payments  to  make,  get  few 
favors.  Payroll  taxes,  increased  eight  times 
In  the  past  13  years,  will  be  increased  three 
more  times  for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance. HospHal  insurance  would  mean  an- 
other tax.  Then,  at  some  point,  there  will 
be  unpaid  bills  from  social  security  promises 
to  meet. 

Old  people,  all  of  the  time,  are  getting 
more  and  more  advantages.  People  age  65 
and  older  get  a  double  exemption  on  per- 
sonal income  tax.  If  retired,  they  get  a 
special  retirement  credit  against  income  tax. 
The  social  security  pension — for  which  they 
paid  little — bears  no  tax.  All  their  bills  for 
medical  and  hospital  care  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes. 

All  of  this  raises  the  question  whether 
young  people  with  more  votes  than  old  peo- 
ple will  go  on  giving  the  breaks  to  the 
elderly. 

FOR    TOtJNC:     ALTERNATIVES 

Two  courses  would  be  open  to  them  if 
ever  they  wanted  to  get  out  from  under 
what  is  to  be  a  growing  burden. 

1.  Inflation  of  prices  can  be  accepted  while 
a  determined  effort  is  made  to  keep  individ- 
ual pension  benefits  from  rising.  In  this 
way.  Inflation  could  be  used  to  reduce  the 
pension  burden,  since  pensions  would  repre- 
sent a  smaller  part  of  an  inflated  national 
income. 

2.  Taxes  could  be  used  to  take  away  some 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  retired  per- 
sons. One  tax  reform  now  under  study 
calls  for  taxation  of  social  security  income. 
There  is  some  pressure  to  end  many  other 
special  deductions  extended  to  older  people. 

However,  experience  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  Indicates  that  old  people  will 
go  on  getting  their  bargains  and  young 
people  will  continue  to  bear  their  rising 
burdens.  In  Europe  there  is  a  strong  trend 
toward  shifting  to  employers  a  larger  and 
larger  part  of  the  social  security  burden. 

The  generous  attitude  of  young  people  is 
attributed  to  two  factors. 

One  of  these  factors  is  the  realization  that 
sometime  they,  too,  will  be  old  and  will  want 
some  favors. 

The  other  factor  is  that  the  young  people 
see  social  security  as  a  means  of  spreading 
the  risk  that  comes  from  being  forced  at 
some  point,  for  most,  to  care  for  their  own 
ptirents. 

AS    IT'S    DONE    abroad 

To  flll  out  the  untold  story  of  social  secu- 
rity. VS.  News  &  World  Report  asked  its 
staff  members  in  Europe  to  explain  how 
those  countries — with  long  experience — have 
met  the  rising  burden  of  welfare  programs: 

West  Germany:  The  idea  of  national  pen- 
sion plans  got  its  start  in  Germany.  Two 
world  wars,  ending  in  two  defeats  and 
destruction  of  currency,  destroyed  the  jjen- 
slon  systems.  Yet  each  time  these  systems 
have  come  back  stronger  than  ever. 

To  flnance  old-age  pensions,  employers  and 
employees  each  contribute  7  percent  of  the 
gross  wage.  For  health  insurance  they  each 
contribute  an  added  4.8  percent.  An  added 
0.7  percent  goes  for  sick  pay,  special  leaves, 
family  allowances.  On  top  of  It  all,  em- 
ployers contribute  an  average  of  16  percent 
for  other  fringe  beneflts.  Payroll  additions 
for  social  security  amount,  overall,  to  ap- 
proximately 45  percent. 

Benefit  payments  in  recent  years  have  been 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  price  rises. 
Young  people  do  not  appear  to  object  to 
the  burden  they  carry. 

Great  Britain:  Welfare  costs  now  account 
for  more  than  a  third  of  all   Government 


spending.  Workers  covered  by  welfare  pro- 
grams and  their  employers  pay  special  taxes 
that  pay  less  than  half  of  welfare  costs.  In 
the  case  of  health  Insurance,  $3  out  of  every 
$4  come  from  general  taxes. 

Government  subsidizes  the  whole  welfare 
program,  and  political  pressure  is  constant- 
ly on  the  side  of  larger  benefits.  There  is 
pressure  to  cut  down  defense  spending  so 
welfare  can  expand. 

Sweden:  A  6 -percent  sales  tax  was  intro- 
duced in  Sweden  2  years  ago  to  help  meet 
the  skjrrocketing  costs  of  welfare.  Social 
security  benefits  now  account  for  15  percent 
of  national  income,  compared  with  7  per- 
cent before  World  War  II. 

In  1960.  government,  central,  and  local, 
carried  69  percent  of  welfare  expenses,  work- 
ers 20  p)ercent  and  employers  11  percent. 
Now  the  pressure  is  to  Increase  the  employ- 
ers' burden. 

Prance:  Social  welfare  in  Prance  extends 
from  maternity  grants,  family  allowances, 
rent  allowances  and  hospitalization  to  old- 
age  pensions  and  death  beneflts.  The  ex- 
pense falls  mainly  on  employers,  who  pay 
about  30  percent  on  their  payrolls.  The 
employee  contributes  about  6  percent  on 
maximum  pay  of  $1,920  a  year. 

Italy:  Social  security  in  Italy  Includes 
old-age  pensions,  unemployment  insurance, 
health  Insurance,  maternity  beneflts.  fam- 
ily allowances  and  some  subsidized  housing. 
The  Government  contributes  25  percent  to 
the  retirement  pension  fund. 

Employers'  contributions  amount  to  a  tax 
of  about  50  percent  of  payrolls.  Workers 
contribute  approximately  11  percent  of  their 
earnings. 

In  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  social  se- 
curity beneflts  now  approximate  15  percent 
of  national  Incomes.  The  range,  according 
to  of&clal  flgures.  Is  12.6  percent  In  the 
Netherlands  to    16.4   percent  In   Prance. 

The  trend  In  Europe  is  toward  more  and 
more  social  services,  with  heavier  and  heavier 
taxes  on  employers,  plus  larger  contribu- 
tions by  the  Government  out  of  general  rev- 
enues. This  suggests  that,  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  years  go  on,  the  Govern- 
ment, too,  will  be  called  upon  to  support 
the  pension  fund  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
roll taxes  that  now  are  scheduled. 

Social  security  taxes  and  how  they  grow 


Kate  imld  by  worker, 
niattlk-U  by  employer 

Maxi- 
mum 

paid  by 
worker 

m8tche<l 
by  em- 
ployer 

ltt37H9 

IttSO 

1  percent  on  l.st  $3,000  of  pay. 
I.'a  percent  on  1st  $3,000  of 

pay. 
14  p«T(ent  on  1st  $3,600  of 
pay. 

2  penont  on  1st  $3,600  of  i»ay. 

2  percent  on  1st  $4,300  of  p;iv 
2H  percent  on  1st  $4,200  of 

imy. 
Z'v  percent  on  1st  $4.mo  of 
pay. 

3  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of  pav. 
3^  percent  on  Isl  $4,800  of 

pay. 
3>i  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of 

pay. 
4;ii  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of 

pa.v. 
4H  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of 

pay. 

$30.00 
45  00 

1951^53 

19M.. 

.MOO 
72  00 

ivias-aa 

lysT-M 

I960 

84.  IK) 
94.30 

120  00 

1960-61 

1962 

144.00 

ISO  00 

1963-«5 

1966-67 

1968  and  after. 

174.00 
198.00 
222.00 

ANOTHER   INCREASE  COMING? 

To  provide  for  hospitalization  and  nursing 
home  care  for  the  aged,  President  Kennedy 
now  urges  an  extra  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  payroll  tax.  The  tax  base  would 
rise  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.  The  maximum 
tax  then  would  be  raised  to  $201.50  next 
January  1,  and  go  on  up  to  $253.50  by  1968. 
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Non. — The  social  security  tax  on  self- 
employed  persons,  first  covered  In  1951,  Is 
1'2  times  the  tax  on  employees. 

Is  YoTTX  Social  Sxcumtt  a  Baxoain? — Hxxc 
Axx  Soicx  Examplxs 

Example  A:  A  worker  who  retired  In  1940 
at  age  65.  Wife  the  same  age.  Before  re- 
tirement, worker  and  employer  had  paid 
social  sectirlty  taxes  for  3  years.  Total  tax, 
worker  and  employer  combined:  $180.  Since 
retirement,  this  man  and  his  wife  have  been 
drawing  benefits  for  22  »4  years.  Total  bene- 
fits to  date:  $24,973. 

Example  B:  A  worker  who  retired  last 
January  1  after  paying  the  maximum  social 
secxirlty  tax  since  1937.  Total  tax  paid  by 
worker  and  employer:  $2368.  Add  interest 
at  3  percent,  and  this  contribution  to  the 
pension  fund  beccanes  $3,714.  Pension  from 
now  on  will  be  $121  a  month  for  the  worker, 
plus  $60.50  for  his  wife  if  she  also  Is  65  years 
old.  If  both  live  out  their  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy, then  total  benefits  for  man  and 
wife:  $32,074. 

Example  C:  College  graduate  starts  work- 
ing in  1962.  pays  maximum  social  secxulty 
tax  until  retirement  In  the  year  2005.  Total 
tax  paid  by  worker  and  employer:  $18,564. 
Add  Interest  at  3  percent,  and  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  pension  fiuid  becomes  $36,226. 
Pension  for  man  and  wife,  after  retirement, 
will  be  at  a  rate  of  $190  a  month.  Total 
benefits,  normal  life:  $33,664. 

Example  D :  Young  man  gets  a  Job  in  1968, 
pays  the  maximum  tax  from  then  until  re- 
tirement in  the  year  2011.  Total  tax,  worker 
and  employer:  $19,092.  With  interest  at  3 
percent,  this  is  worth  $37,954.  Assume  this 
man  is  a  widower,  with  no  dependents.  He 
lives  2  years  after  retirement,  and  dies  at 
age  67.     Total  benefits,  2  years:  $3,048. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  back- 
up figures  or  computations  which  sup- 
port the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
article  I  have  asked  to  have  printed  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. They  are  set  forth  in  a  table 
showing  the  results  of  liberalizing 
amendments  of  1958.  1960,  and  1961 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Balance  sheet  cost  analyses  of  OASDI  system, 
1958. 1960.  and  1962  intermediate  cost  esti- 
mates at  3  percent  interest 

PRESENT  VALUE  OF  TAXABLE  PAYROLLS 

[In  biUlons] 


Itrm 

Jan.  1, 

1»58 

1956  act 

Jan.  1, 

1068 
1958  act 

Jan.  1. 

1960 

1960  act 

Jan.  1, 

1962 

1961  act 

rresont  membcn 

New  cntrjnts 

$2,876 
6,795 

•3,038 
7, 202 

$3,204 
7,583 

$3,279 
7,747 

Total  oovenge 

9,671 

10.240 

10,787 

11,026 

PRESENT  VALUE  OT  BENEFTrS  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE EXPENSES 

Present  mpmben 

New  entrants 

$486 
335 

$543 

377 

$587 
404 

$625 
431 

Total  coverage 

821 

920 

991 

1,056 

UJBllMO  FUMO 


pmzSXNT  VALUB  OF  aCHXDULBB  COirTBIBTITIOIfS 


Present  memben 

$» 

$23 

$32 

$22 

Total  coverate 

S3 

23 

22 

22 

ACTUARIAL    BALANCK. 

Dxricrr 

STnu>LTrs  (  +  ) 
(  — ) 

OB 

Present  members 

New  entrants 

-$289 

+228 

-$»0 

+254 

-$«11 

+278 

-$321 
+288 

Total  coverage 

-41 

-25 

-33 

-33 

Note.— Present  members  are  all  living  persons  (In- 
cludinK  benenciaries)  who  have  eamtaiss  credits,  as  of 
the  given  date.  New  entrints  include  those  p«rtlcipat- 
InR  in  the  system  at  any  time  after  the  given  dale  who 
had  no  earnings  credits  before  tlut  date. 

Mr.  MILLER.  An  additional  table 
prepared  by  Mr.  Myers  discloses  that  the 
per  capita  deficit  for  present  members  of 
the  social  security  program  is  $4,679. 
This  means  that,  on  the  average,  every- 
one in  the  social  security  program 
today — both  retired  and  working  mem- 
bers— is  passing  on  to  our  future  gener- 
ations a  debt  amounting  to  $4,679. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  along  with  a  final 
table  showing  the  deficit  for  present 
members  as  a  percentage  of  current  tax- 
able payroll,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Myers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Per  capita  deficit  for  present  members,  1958, 
1960,  and  1962  intermediate  cost  estimates 
at  3-percent  interest 

NUMBER  OF  PRESENT  MEMBERS  * 

I  In  millionsl 


Present  members 

New  entrants 

$194 
663 

$231 
641 

$2»4 
682 

$282 
719 

Total  coverage 

767 

872 

936 

uooi 

Item 

Jan.  1, 

1958, 

1956  act 

Jan.  1, 

1988. 

1968  set 

Jan.  1, 

1960, 

1960  act 

Jan.  1, 

1962. 

1961  act 

Active  workers 

Ketired  workers 

66.7 
6,3 

86.7 

68,4 

7.9 

•59.0 
•9.8 

Total ... 

63.0 

63.0 

66,3 

68.6 

DEFICIT  FOR  PRESENT  MEMBERS 

[In  billions] 


$360 


$289         $311 


$321 


PER  CAPITA  DEFICIT  FOR  PRXSSNT  MRMWERS 


R270     K587     $4,691       $4,679 


Jan.  1. 

l'.)58, 
19S6act 

Jan.  1, 

IW.W. 
1*58  act 

Jan.  1, 

1960, 

I960  act 

Jan.  1, 

1962, 

1081  act 

$181 

$in 

$202 

$214 

[Inbllilonsl 

$>» 

$2$$ 

$311 

$321 

FATROLL 

[Peroroti 

149 

160 

IM 

130 

'Taxable  payroO  for  previous  calendar  yesr,  e.g. 
caiendar  year  1961  for  valuation  of  Jan.  1,  1962. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  proponents  of  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  make  con- 
siderable point  over  the  fact  that  the 
social  security  tax  would  be  increased 
only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  em- 
ployees and  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for 
employers  in  order  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  showing  the  social  security  tax 
rate  for  1962  and  future  years,  both  as 
now  constituted  and  as  it  would  be  if 
this  program  were  adopted,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

I  Percent  J 


I  Active  workers  taken  as  average  of  calendar  year 
aver>ge  figures  for  current  and  i>reviou«  year  (covemge 
in  etlect).  Ketired  workers  arc  primary  beneOciaries  in 
current  payment  status  as  of  iliite  given.  Althouph  sur- 
vivor beneficiaries  are  not  lnchifie<l  in  the  count  of 
"present  members,"  all  dollar  figiucs  Include  liabilities 
lor  survivor  beiwflts. 

'  .Vvcnige  (or  .March,  June,  and  September  19C1  (cov- 
erage in  effect). 

>  Kstimated.  nsing  9.4  million  actaal  as  of  end  of  Octo- 
ber 1961,  plus  asAired  1UO,OOU  monthly  increase. 


Deficit  for  present  members  as  percentage  of 
current  taxable  payroll,  1958,  1960,  and 
1962  intermediate  cost  estimates  at  3-per- 
cent interest 

CURRENT  TAXABLE  PAYROLL  ' 

(In  billions] 


Years 


1962 _ 

1963-68      

4H 

»^ 

A 

44 
8H 

1U66-68      

6f« 

Thereafter 

7H 

Mr.  MILLER  It  would  be  far  more 
fair  to  our  future  generations  If  this 
proposed  modest  incresise  were  greater, 
so  that  the  program  would  be  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  instead  of  $25  to  $60 
billion  unfunded.  If  I  understand  this 
argument  of  the  proponents,  we  might 
as  well  ask  for  an  increase  of  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  Instead  of  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  in  social  security  tax.  "This 
would  make  it  easier  for  the  present  gen- 
erations and  who  cares  about  how  much 
more  of  a  load  will  be  placed  on  our 
future  generations"  is  what  their  argu- 
ment comes  down  to. 

However,  let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  this  is  where  the  social  se- 
curity tax  increase  will  stop.  We  know 
from  the  history  of  the  social  security 
program  that  the  trend  is  to  bring  more 
people  into  the  program  and  to  increase 
the  benefits.  When  this  is  done,  either 
the  tax  must  be  increased  or  the  burden 
on  future  generations  will  be  just  that 
much  greater.  Social  security  taxes 
have  been  moving  steadily  upwards — al- 
though not  enough  to  prevent  the  load  on 
future  generations  from  being  increased 
even  more.  This  program  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  people 
who  are  met  with  catastrophic  illness  or 
disease,  or  who  have  large  doctor  bills, 
and  who  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  for  them.    As  time  goes  on,  these 
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areas  of  need  will  be  covered,  and  this 
will  mean  a  further  boost  in  the  social 
security  tax — unless  benefits  to  those  who 
do  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  their 
medicare  costs  are  dropped  from  cover- 
age. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  testified  that  over 
the  next  10  years,  the  earnings  base  for 
social  security  taxes  might  well  go  from 
$5,200,  as  proposed  in  the  amendment,  to 
$9,000.     If  this  were  to  happen,  we  might 
just  as  well  tack  the  social  security  tax 
on  as  an  addition  to  the  individual  in- 
come  tax   instead   of   having   separate 
taxes.    The  rate  is  likely  to  go  up  too. 
If  all  people,  young  and  old  alike,  were 
covered  under  a  program  of  hospital  and 
medical  care,  the  rate  would  be  at  least 
10  percent  on  employer  and  employee 
alike;  and  let  me  make  it  clear  that  such 
a  rate  is  a  flat  rate  applied  against  gross 
salaries  and  wages — not  against  net  in- 
come, as  is  the  case  with  the  income  tax. 
Some    opponents   of    the    Anderson- 
Javits  program  have  Insisted  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  should  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  work,  and  that 
if  this  is  done,  the  need  for  coverage 
will  be  met — at  least  for  catastrophic 
disease  and  illness  cases.    I  would  hope 
that  implementation  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  by  the  States  to  the  point  of  giving 
It  a  full  opportunity  to  become  effective 
would  rapidly  take  place.     Doubtless  it 
is  imperfect  in  some  respects,  but  a  rea- 
sonable  trial   period   will  Isolate   these 
imperfections  and  enable  the  Congress 
to  make  a  sound  determination  of  what 
is  required.    Enacting  legislation  at  this 
time  is  legislating  in  the  dark,  if  we  used 
no  more  than  the  factual  data  available 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendments. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Kerr- Mills 
Act  is  that  it  permits  benefits  only  on 
the  basis  of  need.  However,  one  of  the 
defects  at  the  same  time  is  the  wide 
variance  in  need  among  the  definitions 
of  the  various  States. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  24  States 
which  have  so  far  passed  enabUng  leg- 
islation or  appropriations,  or  both,  to 
implement  the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  the  value 
of  the  home  occupied  by  an  applicant  is 
disregarded.  The  range  extends  from 
Hawaii,  with  a  limit  of  $14,000,  to  Ar- 
kansas, which  specifies  $7,500.  In  many 
States  some  valuations  are  exempt  from 
need  considerations.  Differences  exist 
in  the  amount  of  personal  property  al- 
lowable and  that  permitted  to  be  used 
for  business  or  income-producing  pur- 
poses. 

A  single  person  may  retain  a  cash 
reserve  of  $300  to  $2,000,  depending  on 
his  residence.  A  married  couple  may 
retain  a  cash  reserve  of  from  $600  to 
$3,000,  depending  on  residence. 

The  face  or  surrender  value  of  health 
Insurance  policies  Is  exempt  in  a  few 
States.  A  reasonable  amoimt  is  exempt 
in  another.  Up  to  $1,500  may  be  retained 
by  a  single  person,  and  $2,000  by  a  mar- 
ried couple  in  other  States. 

Monthly  incomes  allowable — In  some 
cases  the  annual  allowance  has  been  di- 
vided by  12  to  compute  this  figure— range 
from  $83  to  $250  for  a  single  person,  and 
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dXrti^L^JtS  T°J;  f  ,<^°^P^^«-    ^^^     Terence  and  Tax  Foundation  Conference 
differ  in  one  State,  Louisiana,  depending     on  Federal  Affairs,  held  in  Washington 
upon  whether  hospital  or  physician  serv-     n  r    f mm  isv^ht ;«^  o  *    n  ^^/""^"^^• 
ices  are  required.    In  a  few  States  the  ■'  ^"i°»..^bruary  3  to  7  of  this  year. 

applicant's  total  resources  are  evaluated 
without  regard  to  individual  limits,  and 
then  compared  with  maintensmce  levels 
established  by  the  State  welfare  depart- 
ment, to  determine  eligibility. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "State  Finances 
and  Medical  Care  Programs  for  the 
Aged."  prepared  for  the  20th  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Taxpayers'  Con- 


at  page  9,  there  appears  a  table  showing 
State  property-income  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  medical  assistance  re- 
cipients imder  the  Kerr-Mills  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Table  4. 


-Stale  property-income  eligibility  requirements  for  medical  assistance  recipienU 
under  Kerr-Mills  provisions  as  of  Feb.  7,  1962 
Legend:  S- single  person;  M- married  couple;  E»exemp. 


6Ut« 


Real  property 


Home 


Alabama 

Arkansas' 

California 

Connecticut ». 

Hawaii 

Illinois 


Kentucky 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hamiwhire. 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma  <• 

Oregon 

Penn^ivania 

South  Carolina... 
Tennessee 

Utah 

W'ashlngton 

West  Virginia.... 


Except 
borne 


E 

$7,500 

$5,000 

E 

14.000 
Yes 

E 


$1,000 


Personal 
property 


•E 

E 

E 
E 

8,000 

E 

ME 

E 


Ml.  300 

300 

Yes 

E 

1,000 

«5,000 

P500 

M800 


$2,500 

1.200 
-8$0OO — 


Cash 

reserve, 

liquid 

assets. 

etc. 


Surrender 
v«lue 
of  life 

insurance 


S$300 
M600 


E 

E 

4,000 


Yes 


•  E 

(J) 
•81,000 
'  Ml,  500 


Ml. 300 

Yes 

Yes 

SIT-W 

Ml,  000 

SI,  000 

Ml.  500 

S500 

M800 

$2.  ,500  _ 


Yes 

$1,000 


SI.  500 

M2,000 

S500 

M800 


Monthly  income 
limit 


Single 


1.000 


1,500 


/  "SI. 500 
V  •  M2 


M2,400 
E 


"  10, 000 


laooo 

UE  I 


"1,500 
•2,500 


-$2,500- 


82,000 

M3.000 

SI.  500 

M2.000 

S500 
M800 
SI,  0)0  |\ 
Ml, 660  1/ 


E 
E 

500 


8700  I        u  1, 000 
Ml, 000  I        i»2,000 
81,500 
M2,000 


>'E 


(") 


$4,000- 


S500 

M800 

SI,  000 - 

Ml,  500 


»  1,000 
O2.000 


81,000 

M2,000 

(")         I         ('») 

Si, 000 

Ml,  600 

I 


$100 
100 

m 

129 

Yes 

150 

100 

•250 
•125 

125 

96 

160 

125 

100 

150 
100 
125 

125 

125 


83 

83 
110 


Married 


(«) 


(W) 


125 


$150 
125 

183 

Yes 
200 

150 

•32.') 
•175 

175 

130 

225 

166 

150 

217 
150 

166 

166 

200 

iro 

125 
170 


(>•) 


250 


'  Residence  required:  3  out  of  last  5  years.    All  other  SUte?  have  no  durational  requirement 
'  .Not  to  exceed  medical,  personal,  and  home  and  certain  debt  costs 
'  rropram  to  begin  Apr.  l.'i,  1962. 

•  Reasonable  amount  exempt. 
» Income  producing. 

•  Maximum  allowable  for  hospitalitation  benefit. 
'  .\utoniobile  exempt. 

•  Maxiniiiin  allowable  for  phj-siclans'  services. 
'  FliLS  furnishings. 

"  Plus  certain  other  agricultural/domestic  exemption.s. 

11  Tools  of  trade. 

"  Face  value. 

"  Liens  executed  after  death  of  recipient. 

»  Or  equity  of  $4,000. 

'•  Excess  considered  as  available  to  meet  medical  expenses. 

Note.— Data  for  Idaho  not  available. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  to  be  drawn 
from  this  table  is  that  one  of  the  defects 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is  the  wide 
variance  between  various  States  in  the 
definition  of  "need,"  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  could  not 
be  improved;  nor  does  it  mean  that  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  could  not 
be  improved,  by  cranking  in  a  need  fac- 
tor along  the  lines  of  the  colloquy  which 
I  had  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  last  week. 

A  great  many  people  have  been  fear- 
ful that  implementation  of  the  £unend- 
ment  would  result  in  a  medical  system 
or  a  Government  health  program  in  the 


United  States  which  would  be  not  unlike 
the  one  in  Great  Britain — not  neces- 
sarily overnight,  but  over  a  period  of 
time;  in  other  words,  that  sooner  or 
later  we  would  get  into  a  system  such 
as  the  British  people  have  been  suffering 
under  for  the  last  several  years. 

Dr.  John  R.  Scale,  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  of  Great  Britain, 
made  an  address  before  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation in  San  Francisco  on  April  24 
of  this  year,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
operations  and  the  defects,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  benefits,  of  the  British  Na- 
tional Health  Service. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at 
this  point  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Seale. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Bamsa    National    Hkai.th    Sxavicx — 

Thx  Winds  or  Chamok 

(By  John  R.  Seale.  M.D.) 

My  purpose  In  visiting  with  you  la  to 
clarify  the  current  debate  on  the  part  gov- 
ernment should  play  In  the  control  and 
finance  of  medical  care  In  a  democracy.  This 
Is  merely  an  extension  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  In  my  own  country.  There  Is  no  place 
for  an  Englishman  to  tell  American  citizens 
what  they  should  or  should  not  do — not 
since  the  Boston  Tea  Party — but  I  may  be 
able  to  Illuminate  some  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved. This  Is  my  third  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  I  lived  near  Boston  for  a  whole 
year  when  I  was  at  Harvard  In  1958,  I  have 
for  long  taken  a  particular  Interest  In  events 
In  your  country. 

There  is  a  book  on  the  British  National 
Health  Service  which  Is  to  be  published  In 
London  at  the  end  of  April  by  one  of  our  Con- 
servative Members  of  Parliament  who  Is  also 
a  phjrslclan.  He  states.  In  i}asslng,  that  the 
medical  system  In  the  United  States  Is  by  no 
means  perfect — In  Ho  country  Is  It  perfect — 
but  he  goes  on,  "If  my  history  of  the  British 
National  Health  Service  can  help  the  Ameri- 
cans to  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls  Into  which 
we  In  Britain  have  so  clearly  fallen,  then  my 
efforts  In  the  writing  of  this  book  will  have 
been  worth  while."  K  my  talk  to  you  has 
the  same  effect  then  it  also  will  have  been 
worth  while. 

The  organization  sponsoring  my  visit  to 
yovir  country  is  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. I  am  myself  a  member  (though, 
of  course,  not  a  representative)  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  as  I  am  a  physician 
It  is  appropriate  that  my  talk  should  b« 
sponsored  by  an  association  of  physicians.  I 
have  no  particular  Interest  In,  or  knowledge 
of.  the  details  of  the  present  proposals  for 
financing  medical  care  for  the  aged  In  the 
United  States,  which  represents  a  domestic 
political  Issue  which  as  an  Englishman  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  On  more  general  Issues, 
however,  I  believe  that  my  views  coincide 
with  most  of  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion, and  also  with  most  doctors  in  other  na- 
tions of  the  Western  World. 

I  have  been  witnessing  for  several  years 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  progressive  destruc- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion In  Britain  as  a  result  of  excessive  con- 
trol of  the  profession  by  the  state,  and  It 
would  appear  that  the  British  experience  is 
revelant  to  other  countries.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  long  run  not  only  does  the  medi- 
cal profession  suffer  from  total  nationaliza- 
tion of  medical  care,  but  the  people  them- 
selves suffer  also. 

The  AMA  has  often  used  events  in  the 
British  Health  Service  as  propaganda  against 
Government  Intervention  In  medical  care. 
In  doing  so  it  has  nearly  always  painted  a 
uniformly  black  picture  which  being  both 
Inaccurate  and  lacking  In  analytical  pro- 
fundity has  In  my  opinion  weakened  Its 
case  in  the  United  States  and  ha«  caused 
much  offense  In  Britain.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  from  a  review  of  trends  in 
Britain  that  although  the  state  has  a  part 
to  play  in  medical  care  the  extent  of  Its 
Intervention  should  be  strictly  limited. 

Before  turning  to  the  British  National 
Health  Service  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  National  Health  Service,  as  I  shall  call 
It.  and  the  medical  care  provided  by  It. 
The  failure  to  draw  this  distinction  has 
caused  endless  confusion  In  discussion  about 
the  National  Health  Service  on  both  sides  of 


the  Atlantic.  The  National  Health  Service 
U  an  organisation  for  financing,  admlnliter- 
ing  and  distributing  medical  care.  It  is  not 
the  medical  care  Itself. 

Let  me  Illustrate.  When  I  was  a  senior 
resident  In  Internal  medicine  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  •^n  London  an  American  was  ad- 
mitted tQ  the  ward  suffering  from  a  coronary 
thrombosis.  He  was  particularly  Impressed 
with  the  excellence  of  the  nursing  care  he 
received,  which  Is  considerably  better  than 
that  usually  available  in  American  hospi- 
tals. He  assumed,  incorrectly,  that  this  ex- 
cellence was  evidence  of  how  good  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  was.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  high  quality  of  the  British  nursing 
profession  had  been  built  up  from  almost 
nothing  In  the  100  years  that  followed  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  the  National  Health  Service  took  over 
this  profession  with  Its  high  standards  and 
Ideals — It  did  not  create  it.  The  National 
Health  Service  is  not  the  nursing  profession, 
it  Is  not  the  doctors,  it  Is  not  even  the  hos- 
pitals, nearly  all  of  which  were  built  long 
before  It  was  thought  of.  It  is  only  a  finan- 
cial and  administrative  organization,  al- 
though the  structure  of  the  organization 
does,  in  the  long  run.  affect  the  quality  of 
medical  care  provided  by  it. 

You  will  find  that  I  am  highly  critical  of 
the  National  Health  Service  because,  in  my 
view,  it  is  damaging  the  health  professions 
and  the  quality  of  medical  care  available  to 
the  people  of  Britain.  Doubtless  many  of 
you  win  have  heard,  quite  correctly,  of  the 
excellent  care  received  by  many  people  under 
the  National  Health  Service,  but  before  you 
assume  that  my  analysis  is  inaccurate,  once 
again  let  me  remind  you  that  this  excellence 
which  does  exist  may  do  so  In  spite  of.  and 
not  because  of,  the  National  Health  Service. 

Medical  care  of  all  forms  Is  provided  In 
Britain  through  the  health  service  which  Is 
operated  by  the  state  and  was  created  In 
1948  by  the  Labor  government  In  power  at 
the  time.  The  state  provides  medical  care 
free  of  direct  charge  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion Irrespective  of  Income,  thus  relieving 
the  individual  of  much  of  the  financial 
hardship  associated  with  Illness.  All  hos- 
pital and  specialist  care  are  free,  all  the 
services  of  general  practitioners  are  free,  and 
there  are  only  nominal  charges  of  SO  cents 
for  prescrll>ed  drugs,  and  small  charges  for 
dental  treatment.  The  act  of  Parliament 
laid  upon  the  Central  Government  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  these  services  It- 
self, and  to  enable  It  to  do  so  the  private 
and  city  hospitals  were  nationalized,  the 
state  pays  specialists  a  salary,  and  it  pays 
general  medical  practitioners  a  modified  form 
of  salary.  Although  the  health  service  Is 
partly  financed  by  compulsory  Insurance 
payments,  nearly  80  percent  of  the  cost  has 
been  covered  by  general  taxation. 

To  make  available  to  all  the  medical  care 
they  require,  free  of  charge,  la  a  very  at- 
tractive proposition  to  the  people,  although 
a  Utopian  intention,  because  what  is  re- 
quired is  largely  a  subjective  concept.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  Immense  support  from  the 
general  public  and  from  the  national  press 
for  a  health  service  of  this  type  at  the  time, 
and  in  many  ways  It  has  remained  popular 
over  the  years.  The  climate  of  the  times 
In  Great  Britain  In  1946  when  the  National 
Health  Service  bill  was  passed  by  Parliament 
was  favorable  to  extension  of  the  activities 
ai  the  state.  Emerging  from  a  world  war 
which  had  lasted  6  years  we  had  come  to 
accept  a  degree  of  control  of  the  Individual 
by  the  state  from  which  we  have  since  moved 
away  In  almost  all  fields,  except  for  health. 
In  recent  months,  however,  several  of  our 
economists  have  been  questioning  the  baste 
arguments  for  nationalizing  medicine,  but 
even  more  Important,  signs  of  strain  In  the 
state  service  are  now  developing  whl-h  sug- 
gest that  it  contains  fundamental  defects. 
There  Is  a  gfrowlng  awareness  that  the  whole- 


sale nationalization  of  medical  ear*  14  years 
ago  was  a  mistake  and  the  damage  done 
may  take  a  long  time  to  repair. 

The  provision  of  free  medical  care  does, 
of  course,  reduce  the  risk  of  financial  ruin 
for  the  individual  through  illness,  a  highly 
desirable  objective.  But  a  system  which 
provides  It  brings  new  problenu.  Although 
the  patient  does  not  pay  directly  for  medical 
care  at  the  time  he  consumes  it,  nxirses. 
doctors,  dentists,  and  other  health  workers 
still  have  to  receive  an  income  In  return  for 
the  services  they  provide.  These  incomes 
are  no  longer  derived  from  the  people  as 
patients  paying  fees  or  voluntary  Insurance 
premiums — they  come  from  the  people  as 
taxpayers.  The  problem  of  paying  directly 
for  medical  care  as  a  patient  Is  merely 
shifted  to  the  problem  of  paying  taxes — 
and  taxee  are  no  more  popular  than  direct 
payments  for  medical  care.  Furthermore,  If 
the  taxes  are  entirely  raised  by  the  Central 
Government,  then  It,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  tends  to  exercise  direct 
control  over  the  hospitals  and  the  health 
professions. 

Although  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  tax- 
payer has  worried  both  the  public  and  the 
Government  ever  since  It  started,  a  new, 
more  complex,  and  more  Important  problem 
Is  developing — the  quality  of  medical  care 
available  In  the  Service.  So  much  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  keeping  down  costs  that 
the  effects  on  quality — Indeed  the  importance 
of  quality — have  been  inadequately  per- 
ceived. But  the  quality  of  medical  care  re- 
ceived la  vital  for  if  it  is  not  high  the  patient 
may  lose  his  health,  happiness,  and  some- 
times his  life.  If  a  child  dies  during  an  ap- 
pendectomy because  the  surgeon  Is  Inade- 
quately trained,  or  the  anesthetist  Is 
Inexperienced,  or  the  intraveno\is  pentothal 
is  defective,  the  fact  that  the  operation  is 
performed  free  of  charge  is  little  consolation 
to  the  bereaved  parents.  Direct  payment  for 
medical  care  does  not  by  itself  guarantee 
high  quality,  but  neither  does  provision  by 
the  state. 

Ever  since  the  state  service  started  succes- 
sive governments  have  thus  been  faced  with 
a  dilemma  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficult 
position  In  which  they  are  in.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Government  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  of  the  quality  and  quantity 
acceptable  to  the  electorate;  on  the  other 
hand  they  have  tried  to  limit  expenditure  of 
tax  funds  as  much  as  possible.  Although 
the  two  objectives  tend  to  be  mutually  ex- 
clusive, the  Issues  are  not  of  minor  Impor- 
tance to  the  Government.  The  whole  nation 
is  Intensely  Interested  in  the  level  of  taxa- 
tion, and  In  the  effectiveness  of  Its  state - 
operated  health  service,  almost  the  only 
channel  through  which  it  now  obtains  medi- 
cal care — money  and  life  Interest  us  all  a 
great  deal.  If  the  cost  is  too  high  or  if  the 
quality  of  medical  care  available  is  too  low 
then  a  government  could  fall  from  power. 
Troubles  In  the  health  service  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  political  activity. 

So  far,  as  the  most  articulate  public  critics 
of  nationalized  medicine  have  leveled  their 
attacks  at  high  cost  rather  than  low  quality, 
the  politicians  and  the  health  departments 
have  naturally  done  likewise.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  Government  tends  to  do 
what  the  people  want  In  a  democracy,  even 
though  the  wishes  of  the  people  may  be 
harmful  to  themselves  in  the  long  run  if 
their  opinions  have  been  based  on  inade- 
quate information.  Democracy  Itself  can 
be  no  more  than  a  facade  if  the  pec^le  are 
not  well  informed.  To  lower  public  expend- 
iture the  Government  can  either  increase 
the  share  of  cost  borne  by  the  patient  and 
private  Insurance,  or  cut  down  expenditure 
on  the  service  Uself.  It  has  been  considered 
politically  Inexpedient  so  far  to  raise  sub- 
stantially the  cost  to  the  patient,  and  Uttle 
serious  thought  has  been  given  to  encour- 
aging  the  expansion   of  private   health   in- 
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•urance.  Great  efforts,  however,  have  been 
directed  to  curtailing  total  expenditure  on 
the  service  Itself  with  ft  success  which  is 
not  generally  realized. 

How  has  cost  been  kept  down  over  the 
I.>.st  10  years  or  so?  By  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  material  and  human  resources?  Econ- 
omy with  efficiency  have  been  the  alms  of 
the  state  authorities  for  10  years  and  In 
principle  they  are  highly  desirable  objec- 
tives. However,  economy  in  practice  often 
means  cheapness  and  this  carried  too  far 
tends  to  impair  efficiency, 

The  easiest  way  to  economize  Is  to  cut  cap- 
lul  expenditure.  Capital  was  the  first  cas- 
ualty in  the  economy  campaign  in  the  hos- 
pitals. It  should  be  recalled  that  one  of  the 
primary  arguments  in  favor  of  national- 
Ulng  the  hospitals  in  1946  had  been  the  view 
that  capital  expenditure  on  them  under  the 
old  system  before  the  war  had  been  Inade- 
quate, and  that  after  the  damage  and  neglect 
of  the  war  years  only  the  state  could  afford 
the  huge  Investment  required  to  modernize 
them.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored report  on  the  cost  of  the 
health  service,  annual  capital  expenditure 
on  the  hospitals  In  the  first  8  years  after  na- 
tionalization, at  constant  prices,  was  only 
one-third  of  that  spent  In  the  1930's.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  capital  Investment 
of  the  nation  devoted  to  hospitals,  already 
so  low  in  1949,  fell  substantially  for  8  years 
and  has  only  been  rising  since  1957.  It  was 
not  until  1963.  14  years  after  the  state  mo- 
nopoly was  created,  that  detailed  plans  for  a 
major  rebuilding  of  the  hospitals  have  been 
put  forward.  Because  most  of  the  capital 
which  has  been  spent  has  gone  toward 
patching  and  mending  old  buildings  few  en- 
tirely new  hospitals  have  been  completed 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  although  another 
20  or  so  are  now  under  construction.  To 
economize  on  capital  In  the  hospitals,  in 
which  labor  Is  the  major  Item  of  cost,  and 
in  which  much  of  the  plant  is  already  obso- 
lete. Is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound 
management.  Much  of  the  energy  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  has,  as  a  result,  been  wasted 
as  they  work  in  inefficient  stirroundlngs 
which  have  been  perpetuated  by  an  exces- 
sively narrow  pursuit  of  economy. 

A  policy  of  stringency  tends  to  lower  the 
Incomes  of  those  who  work  in  any  organiza- 
tion dominated  by  thU  aim.  For  doctors 
in  a  nation  where  the  state  has  a  virtual 
monopoly  In  medical  care,  it  becomes  almost 
the  only  buyer  of  their  services,  because 
private  practice  is  of  necessity  severely  cur- 
tailed. Most  people  believe  that  govern- 
ments spend  their  money  raised  by  taxation 
very  lavishly,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  state  is  not  always  generous.  The 
state  has  In  fact  used  Its  Immense  power 
over  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions, to  obUin  their  services  Inexpen- 
sively. These  professions  are  parUcularly 
vulnerable  when  faced  with  a  monopoly 
employer  because  they  will  not  harm  their 
patients  by  striking  against  their  employer. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  details 
of  the  prolonged  struggles  over  earnings  be- 
tween the  medical  profession  and  the  state. 
According  to  the  English  economist,  D.  S. 
Lees,  in  hU  recent  book,  "Health  Through 
Choice."  between  1960  and  1959  the  real  in- 
comes of  general  medical  practitioners  fell 
by  one-fifth  while  those  of  the  community 
in  general  went  up  by  about  as  much.  H^ven 
with  the  much  publicized  increase  in  doc- 
tors' pay  in  I960  they  are  sUll  no  better  off 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  This  can 
be  said  of  few  other  sections  of  the  British 
working  community  and  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  trend  of  medical  Incomes  In  most 
other  countries  in  the  Western  World. 

The  fall  in  the  earnings  of  doctors  In 
hospitals  has  been  more  complex.  All  are 
paid  salaries  and  many  grades  of  hospital 
doctors  receive  considerably  lower  real  in- 
comes today  then  they  did  In  the  early  days 
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of  the  National  Health  Service.  Probably 
more  important  than  the  fall  in  real  incomes 
of  any  particular  grade,  however,  is  the  rapid 
expansion  of  medical  appointments  with  low 
salaries  compared  with  expansion  of  those 
with  high  salaries.  This  was  not  so  In  the 
first  4  years  of  the  Service,  but  between  1953 
and  1960  the  number  of  senior,  relatively 
well-paid  speclaUsts  Increased  by  8  percent 
while  the  numt>er  of  residents  and  Interns 
increased  by  21  percent.  In  the  case  of 
general  surgery  In  the  last  9  years  the  num- 
ber of  senior  specialists  has  actually  been 
reduced.  The  result  has  been  that  surgeons 
have  remained  in  junior  posts  as  residents 
on  low  pay  for  many  years — Indeed  often 
tin  middle  age.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  I  define  middle  age  as  the  age  of  40. 
During  the  long  years  as  a  resident  the  sur- 
geons have  often  been  undertaking,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  Government-sponsored  report, 
the  same  work  as  a  consultant.  But  the  sal- 
ary of  a  resident  is  only  about  half  that  of 
a  consultant.  Increasingly  the  demand  for 
doctors  in  the  nationalized  hospitals  has  been 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  provide  their 
services  for  low  prices.  » 

Is  the  policy  of  economy  In  doctors'  earn- 
ings having  any  effect  on  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  available  In  the  nationalized  hos- 
pitals? Many  young  doctors  are  showing 
themselves  unwilling  to  accept  the  prices 
offered  for  their  services  by  the  state  and 
they  dislike  the  rigidity,  and  the  impairment 
of  their  professional  freedom,  In  the  sys- 
tem In  which  they  work.  The  rigidity  and 
restriction  of  their  freedom  does,  I  believe, 
follow  necessarily  upon  finance  and  resjxjn- 
slblllty  being  vested  In  the  hands  of  central 
government.  With  the  state  virtually  a 
monopoly  employer  of  doctors  they  must 
either  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  state, 
or  leave  the  country,  or  leave  their  profes- 
sion. Large  numbers  have  left  the  country. 
In  the  10  years  of  the  1930 's,  that  Is,  before 
nationalization,  an  axinual  average  of  27  doc- 
tors with  British  degrees  registered  for  prac- 
tice in  Australia,  according  to  official  Aus- 
tralian sources.  But  in  the  last  6  years 
the  annual  rate  has  been  225.  The  1959  fig- 
ure of  256  in  the  1  year  was  almost  equal 
to  the  total  for  the  entire  10  years  of  the 
1930's.  In  the  last  8  years  an  average  of 
over  200  British  doctors  emigrated  to  Canada 
each  year  according  to  the  Canadian  De- 
partment of  Immigration.  In  the  1  year, 
1960,  more  doctors  (162)  trained  In  England 
and  Ireland  passed  their  State  boards  ex- 
amination In  the  United  States  than  did  In 
the  whole  10  years  of  the  1930's.  In  short. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  number  of  British 
doctors  going  to  Atistralia  and  North  Ameri- 
ca has  been  well  over  five  times  the  rate  pre- 
vailing in  the  1930's,  Is  over  five  times  the 
general  rate  of  emigration,  and  the  total  of 
600  a  year  Is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the 
annual  output  of  the  British  medical  schools. 
The  reasons  for  their  departure  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  that  in  Australia  and  North  Ameri- 
ca the  professional  freedom  of  doctors  Is 
greater,  the  opportunity  to  practice  medicine 
well,  particularly  In  general  practice.  Is 
greater,  and  the  financial  rewards  are  more 
appropriate  to  the  years  of  study,  the  long 
hoxui  of  work,  and  the  heavy  responsibility 
which  doctors  carry. 

To  sustain  the  large  loss  of  doctors  by 
emigration  there  has  not  been  a  correspond- 
ingly high  output  frcMn  the  British  medical 
schools.  The  number  of  medical  students 
In  training  has  fallen  continuously  from 
14,200  in  1950  to  12,300  in  1969.  In  spite  of 
the  steady  faU  in  the  early  years  of  the 
1950's  a  committee  recommended  a  further 
10  percent  cut  In  the  Intake  of  students  In 
1957.  As  a  result  the  number  of  students  in 
training  Is  now  no  greater  than  It  was  befcH'e 
World  War  II  in  spite  of  a  rise  in  popula- 
tion and  In  spite  of  the  Increased  complexity 
In  medical  practice  which  has  characterized 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


To  aggravate  the  shortage  of  doctors  In 
Britain  due  to  high  emigration  and  low 
recruitment,  the  rate  of  retirement  of  elderly 
doctors  is  now  rising  steeply.  This  reflects 
the  uneven  age  distribution  of  British  doc- 
tors— an  unusually  largo  number  of  men 
entered  the  medical  profession  after  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  In  1918  and  these  are 
now  reaching  retiring  age.  In  the  next  6 
years  about  60  percent  more  doctors  will 
reach  the  age  of  65  as  did  In  the  last  5  years. 

As  the  supply  of  doctors  with  British 
degrees  has  been  falling  the  hospitals  have 
relied  Increasingly  on  doctors  from  overseas 
to  take  temporary  posU.  By  i960,  41  per- 
cent of  all  junior  hospital  posts  in  England 
were  filled  by  doctors  trained  outside  the 
British  Isles  (nearly  4,000  doctors  from  over- 
seas ) ,  and  the  proportion  Is  rising  rapidly. 
Most  come  from  India  and  Pakistan.  The 
toul  number  la  now  equivalent  to  well  over 
2  years  of  output  of  the  medical  schools.  In 
the  region  around  Sheffield,  an  area  In  the 
north  of  England,  26  of  the  74  hospitals  have 
no  doctors  at  all  below  the  grade  of  con- 
sultant (that  Is  under  the  age  of  about  40) 
who  were  trained  In  Britain.  Increasingly 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospitals  is  a 
rapidly  shifting  labor  force  recruited  from 
abroad,  most  of  which  does  not  intend  to 
settle  in  Britain.  These  young  doctors  from 
overseas  arrive  with  Uttle  experience,  but 
once  they  have  become  highly  competent 
they  return  to  their  own  lands. 

The  effect  on  the  quality  of  medical  care 
!n  hospitals  was  described  by  several  of  the 
speakers  in  the  now  famous  debate  In  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  shortage  of  doctors 
on  November  29  last.  There  is  no  system 
whereby  the  hospitals  are  made  to  keep 
within  specified  standards  for  the  training 
of  postgraduate  doctors  from  overseas.  Large 
numbers  of  these.  Instead  of  receiving  train- 
ing and  experience  under  supervision  at  the 
postgraduate  Institutes  for  which  Britain 
is  famous,  are  being  used  for  what  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  might  be  described  as  inexpen- 
sive medical  labor. 

Difficulty  in  language  Is  one  of  the  major 
problems  because  of  the  short  time  many 
remain  In  Britain.  Not  only  do  some  of  the 
doctors  have  the  greatest  difficulty  In  com- 
mimlcatlng  with  their  patients,  they  also 
have  difficulty  In  talking  with  other  doctors. 
The  language  difficulties  of  interns  frcHn 
abroad  has  been  a  problem  In  U.S.  hospitals, 
but  the  American  Hospital  Association  has 
Imposed  a  compulsory  linguistic  tes  which 
now  Insures  a  knowledge  of  English  before 
a  hospital  appointment  is  made.  In  Britain 
there  is  at  present  no  such  test  though 
doubtless  one  will  soon  be  imposed. 

I  have  spoken  a  good  deal  about  how  the 
nationalization  of  medicine  has  affected  the 
earnings  and  conditions  of  work  of  the 
doctors.  But  again  how  has  It  affected  the 
patient,  without  whom  the  doctor  has  no 
function?  Up  until  the  present  the  patients 
have  been  cared  for  satisfactorily,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  been  acutely  or 
severely  111.  Now  there  are  signs  that  a 
crisis  has  been  reached,  particularly  in  the 
emergency  departments  of  the  hospitals,  and 
in  the  maternity  services.  This  has  been 
extensively  documented  recently  in  Britain 
In  official  and  nonofficlal  publications,  and 
doubtless  many  of  you  will  have  read  of  it. 

I  have  concentrated  on  troubles  In  the 
supply  of  doctors  because  they  are  the  most 
essential  of  the  skilled  personnel  providing 
medical  care.  If  the  supply  fails  then  there 
is  real  trouble  ahead  and  I  should  remind 
you  that  the  future  supply  of  doctors  in 
your  country  is  by  no  means  assured.  How- 
ever, the  effects  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice are  also  beginning  to  show  in  the  nursing 
profession  and  in  other  health  professions 
with  unhappy  consequences  for  the  patients. 
The  cumbrous  administrative  structure  of 
the  health  service,  described  by  our  present 
Minister  of  Health  as  "lumbering  Leviathan." 
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often  Impedes  the  efforts  of  the  Individual  In 
It  to  work  well.  I  have  stated  on  many  occa- 
sions In  my  publications  that  the  undoubted 
success  of  much  of  the  state  health  service 
up  till  the  present  In  providing  medical  care 
of  high  quality  has  been  due  to  the  abundant 
stock  of  human,  moral,  and  material  capital 
which  it  inherited  in  1948.  British  doctors, 
and  British  nurses  have  for  long  had  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  excellence.  Pew  will 
doubt  that  the  material  capital — that  Is  the 
hospital  buildings  and  equipment — has  been 
allowed  to  run  down.  It  is  now  becoming 
apparent  that  the  human  and  moral  capital 
of  the  health  professions  has  also  been  con- 
sumed but  only  partially  replenished.  Until 
recently  there  has  been  no  clear  evidence  of 
declining  quality  of  medical  care,  but  this  is 
the  problem  which  is  now  emerging  in  na- 
tionalized medicine  which  is  as  yet  only  im- 
perfectly appreciated,  but  which  will  domi- 
nate the  medical  care  field  in  Britain  in  the 
1960's.  The  National  Health  Service,  which 
started  with  such  high  hopes  and  great  ex- 
pectations, is  now  moving  into  a  phase  which 
has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  high 
tragedy. 

I  think  there  are  some  lessons  of  general 
Interest  to  be  learned  from  these  recent  oc- 
currences. It  has  been  an  error  to  assume 
that  the  major  problem  In  medical  care  is 
cost.  If  the  bvu-den  of  pa3rment  is  removed 
from  the  patient  then  all  will  be  well  was 
the  oversimplified  approach  of  the  1940"8. 
This  is  Just  not  true.  Of  equal  or  greater 
importance  Is  quality  of  medical  care  avail- 
able. This  is  a  complex  concept,  and  some- 
what intangible.  Just  as  the  concepts  of  free- 
dom and  patriotism  are.  but  their  complexity 
and  their  intangibility  makes  them  no  less 
Important. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  cost 
la  of  no  Importance.  But  surely  the  objec- 
tives one  wishes  to  attain  in  any  form  of 
health  system  is,  first,  to  insure  that  there 
is  available  in  a  nation  medical  care  of  high 
quality,  second,  to  insure  that  no  individ- 
ual shall  be  unable  to  obtain  medical  care 
for  financial  reasons,  and.  third,  to  insure 
that  he  shall  not  be  financially  ruined  be- 
cause of  medical  expenses  alone.  In  the 
United  States,  possibly  in  no  country,  have 
these  objectives  been  achieved.  But  they 
can  be  approached  by  a  great  variety  of 
means,  and  it  was  certainly  not  necessary  to 
nationalize  all  the  medical  facilities  and 
personnel,  and  provide  all  medical  services 
free,  as  happened  in  1948.  This  achieves  the 
last  two  objectives,  but  impairs  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  first.  The  state  has  an  im- 
portant part  to  play — in  your  country  for 
Instance  the  treatment  of  mental  disease  and 
of  tuberculosis  and  many  other  health  prob- 
lems have  for  long  been  a  function  of  public 
authorltiea — but  the  individual  also  has  a 
part  to  play.  It  is  the  preservation  of  a 
reasonable  balance  between  the  right  and 
duties  of  the  state  and  of  the  individual 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  a  free  but  responsi- 
ble society.  In  my  country,  this  delicate 
balance  has  been  disturbed  in  the  field  of 
health  but  we  shall  be  making  efforts  to 
restore  it.  The  realization  that  some  change 
Is  needed  is  Just  beginning  to  dawn. 

In  the  United  States  also  the  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  strongly.  With  an  aging 
population  the  problem  of  financing  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  becomes  more  Important, 
and  the  citizens  of  a  prosperous  nation  do 
not  wish  to  be  expoeed  to  the  risk  of  reduc- 
tion to  penury  by  111  health.  There  is  no 
easy  solution,  there  is  no  complete  solution, 
but  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming 
that  the  state,  by  usurping  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  individual,  will  provide  all 
the  answers. 

Tou  may  think  from  what  I  have  said 
that  medicine  in  Britain  Is  in  trouble.  In< 
deed  this  was  precisely  what  was  said  by 
the  British  Medical  Journal  in  its  leading 
article  commenting  on  the  now  famous  de- 


bate In  the  House  of  Lords  last  November. 
But  to  assume  that  this  is  all  there  is  to 
l>e  said  about  the  situation  would  be  er- 
roneous. The  British  may  be  slow  to  change 
their  minds  but  once  they  realize  that 
change  is  necessary  they  are  well  able  to 
bring  it  about.  Furthermore,  it  is  when 
they  see  that  a  situation  is  particularly  dis- 
astrous that  they  are  at  thetat  best. 

You  may  be  wondering  why  I  should  be 
here  to  tell  you  of  these  troubles  in  my 
own  country.  It  is  only  in  part  because  I 
hope  you  will  avoid  some  of  the  errors  which 
we  have  made.  It  is  also  because  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  misunderstand  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Britain  as  you  read  reports  of 
further  events  in  the  health  service  In  the 
years  ahead.  My  three  strongest  emotions 
are  love  of  my  country,  of  my  family,  and 
respect  for  my  profession,  and  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  underestimate  the  potentialities  of  my 
country  to  remedy  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

I  can  only  remember  dimly  as  r  child  the 
episode  in  1938  now  known  as  Munich.  At 
that  time  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  was  behind  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  policy  of  peace — 
at  almost  any  price.  We  now  accept  this 
was  a  mistake.  Few  British  thought  at  the 
time,  that  there  would  be  war,  and  none 
wanted  it.  But  as  events  unfolded  in  the 
early  months  of  1939.  as  we  perceived  the 
abyss  toward  which  we  were  heading,  then 
a  great  change  came  over  the  people  and  we 
moved  toward  war  in  September  as  if  we 
had  always  known  that  it  was  coming.  It 
was,  however,  only  after  the  shattering  de- 
feat of  our  armies  in  Prance  in  May  1940, 
that  we  really  showed  our  worth.  All  the 
rest  of  the  world,  all  informed  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  wrote  us  off  as  finished. 
The  Germans  even  demobilized  some  of  their 
fighting  divisions.  Yet  in  England  we  took 
it  entirely  for  granted  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  fight  alone  against  Nazi  Germany. 
This  we  did  for  more  than  a  year  until  the 
United  States  came  to  our  assistance  and 
together  we  marched  forward  to  final 
victory. 

So  If  you  think  that  the  British  will  never 
change  their  nationalized  health  service 
because  they  like  the  state  to  provide  free 
medical  care  for  all,  and  If  you  think  that 
because  medicine  Is  In  trouble  we  shall  not 
remedy  It.  then  I  suggest  that  you  think 
again.  When  my  fellow  countrjnnen  come 
to  realize  from  the  course  of  events  that 
they  have  taken  a  wrong  turning,  changes 
will  be  made,  and  if  we  are  in  real  trouble 
then  we  will  get  out  of  it.  After  all — we 
have  done  so  before. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  well  to  point  out  that  some  of  the 
benefits  which  are  claimed  for  the  British 
National  Health  Service  are  not  those 
that  came  about  as  a  result  of  that  pro- 
gram. They  were  those  which  were  al- 
ready in  existence  at  the  time  the  pro- 
gram was  started. 

Some  people  talk  about  their  friends 
in  Great  Britain  thinking  that  the  med- 
ical care  which  they  receive  under  the 
National  Health  Service  is  satisfactory. 
Then  they  attempt  to  Justify  the  pro- 
gram which  is  being  presented  to  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  things 
are  satisfactory  over  in  Great  Britain. 

The  only  reason  why  they  have  been 
as  satisfactory  as  they  have  been  thus 
far  has  been  the  fact  that  these  are 
benefits  which  have  carried  over  from  the 
system  that  existed  prior  to  the  National 
Health  Service.  Since  the  National 
Health  Service  has  gone  into  effect,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  know,  the  medical 
program    furnished   to    the   people   of 


Great  Britain  has  deteriorated.  They 
now  have  a  situation  whereby  they  can- 
not get  enough  persons  to  go  to  medical 
schools  for  training  as  doctors.  The 
level  of  medical  students  today  is  about 
the  same  as  it  was  back  in  the  1930's. 
even  though  the  population  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily.  They  have  been  bring- 
ing doctors  in  from  overseas.  This  is 
not  a  good  situation. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship,  which 
is  a  precious  and  important  heritage  in 
the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  nimiber  of  medical  students 
in  British  medical  schools  is  something 
that  has  given  much  concern  to  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Government.  One 
reason  why  the  situation  has  arisen  has 
been  that  under  the  British  National 
Health  Service  the  Government  has  what 
most  people  would  consider  to  be  social- 
ized medicine.  In  my  arguments  against 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  or  the 
Kennedy  medicare  program,  I  have  re- 
frained intentionally  from  using  the 
phrase  "socialized  medicine."  To  be  fair 
about  it,  I  think  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  there  could  be  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  British  National  Health  Serv- 
ice as  now  constituted  and  the  situation 
which  would  exist  in  the  United  States 
if  the  program  of  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  were  implemented.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  make  it  right. 
Whether  the  Anderson-Javits  program 
is  socialized  medicine  or  is  not  socialized 
medicine  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  the 
question. 

The  points,  as  I  have  already  empha- 
sized, are  first,  that  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  we  would  drain  off 
the  benefits  from  those  who  need  them, 
dilute  those  benefits,  and  tax  the  people 
for  benefits  for  those  who  can  afford 
them.  I  think  that  is  unfair;  and  sec- 
ond, the  social  security  system  would  be 
used  to  finance  the  program  although 
it  is  already  in  a  very  shaky  financial 
condition.  It  will  not  get  any  better,  and 
it  will  get  much  worse  if  we  keep  putting 
generations  by  increasing  the  coverage 
more  burdens  on  the  backs  of  future 
and  the  benefits  under  this  program.  I 
think  it  would  behoove  the  people  who 
are  so  eager  to  have  the  social  security 
system  embrace  all  of  the  proposed  new 
coverages  and  benefits  to  watch  out  lest 
the  social  seciirity  system  become  bank- 
rupt some  day,  or  lest  the  coverage  and 
the  benefits  be  reduced. 

When  future  generations  come  into 
the  heritage  we  are  leaving  them  and 
begin  to  nm  Congress,  I  wonder  whether 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  heritage 
the  present  generation  will  have  left  to 
them.  They  could  cut  back  the  benefits, 
scrap  the  program,  or  have  an  entirely 
new  program  financed  out  of  general 
taxation,  any  of  which  would  be  fairer 
than  what  we  will  be  passing  on  to  them 
by  the  actions  we  have  been  taking  in 
the  last  several  years, 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  my  State  of  Iowa  favor 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  or  not. 
On  the  basis  of  the  correspondence  I 
have  received,  my  guess  Is  that  a  sub- 
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stantial  majority  of  them  are  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Hospital 
Care  for  Older  People."  published  in  Wal- 
laces Parmer  for  February  17,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
HosprTAL     Cars    roB    Oloex    Peoplb — Iowa 

Fakm  Polks  SPLrr  on  Linkino  HosprrAL 

CAm«  to  Social  SECtnurr 

Should  the  social  security  tax  be  raised  to 
pay  hospital  bills  for  folks  66  or  over?  This 
is  one  of  the  project*  the  present  Congress 
is  arguing  over. 

What  you  pay  the  doctor  is  not  an  issue 
here.  If  the  bill  Is  passed,  it  woxild  only 
help  on  hospital  expenses.  Patients  would 
use  Blue  Shield  or  private  Insurance  poU- 
cles  to  help  with  medical  expenses. 

About  half  of  lowat  farm  families  carry 
some  kind  of  hospital  insxirance.  What 
older  folks  sometimes  worry  about  Is  the 
prospect  of  a  serious  illness  that  would  not 
be  covered  by  limited  hospital  Insurance. 
And  the  ones  that  have  no  insurance  are 
naturally  still  more  concerned  over  the 
health  hazards  of  advancing  years. 

The  Wallace's  Partner  poll  asked  Iowa 
farm  people  what  they  think  about  the  so- 
cial security  proposal.  Those  who  had 
heard  about  it  were  asked: 

"President  Kennedy  is  urging  that  a  hos- 
pital insurance  plan  be  added  to  the  social 
security  program.  The  plan  would  help  pay 
hospital  costs  for  men  and  women  when 
they  reach  65.  Social  security  payments 
would  be  increased  to  cover  cost  of  the 
plan.  On  an  Income  of  $3,000  a  year,  the 
added  social  security  payment  would  be 
$11.25  a  year.  •  •  •  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve this  proposal?"    Here  are  the  results : 
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Last  year's  bUl  provided  for  hospital  care 
up  to  90  days.  The  patient  would  pay  the 
first  $10  of  hospital  coets  per  day  for  the  first 
10  days.  After  that  (up  to  81  days  for  a 
single  Ulness).  the  social  security  insurance 
would  pay  all  the  hospital  bills. 

Cost  of  nursing  home  service  was  also  cov- 
ered, up  to  180  days. 

The  new  1962  bill  hasn't  been  worked  out 
In  detail  yet.  Costs  may  differ  a  little,  but 
the  betting  Is  that  the  benefits  will  be  about 
the  same. 

Older  men.  as  you  might  expect,  liked  the 
plan  better  than  yoiinger  ones: 
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Farmers  with  gross  Incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  liked  the  plan  t>etter  than  did 
those  with  more  money.  But  men  with  gross 
Incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  still  gave  the  bUl 
an  approving  vote  of  43  percent. 

Farm  women  voted  much  as  the  men  did 
except  that  very  few  young  women  (21-34 
years)  were  undecided.  They  divided  almost 
evenly  for  and  against  the  plan. 

One  young  farm  wotnan  In  Buena  Vista 
County  wondered  if  the  plan  would  hold  to- 
gether until  she  was  65.  She  said:  "111  have 
to  pay  for  it  but  I  sure  want  some  security 


that  my  hospital  bills  will  actually  be  paid 
when  I'm  65." 

The  mother  of  a  young  farmer  in  Taylor 
County  said  emphatically:  "No.  Take  my 
son.  He  doesn't  get  as  big  an  income  as  his 
dad  and  he  still  has  to  pay  more  for  social 
security  than  he  can  afford." 

There  was  a  family  split  on  a  farm  In 
Wright  County.  The  man,  now  getting 
social  security  payments,  approved  the  hospi- 
tal plan.    But  his  wife  said: 

"I'm  over  65  but  I  disagree.  I  think  it's 
putting  an  awful  burden  on  the  young  peo- 
ple. If  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  oiu:  own,  we 
should." 

A  middle-aged  farmowner  In  Webster 
County  said;  "I'd  approve  hospital  Insurance 
for  old  people  on  social  security.  Goodness 
knows  they  can't  afford  it  at  present." 

A  young  man  in  Greene  County  said:  "I 
Just  wonder  how  much  hospital  Insurance 
you  can  really  get  for  that  money.  Maybe 
they'U  have  to  increase  the  tax  more." 

Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  and  other  private 
organizations  are  moving  to  provide  help  for 
older  people  without  bringing  in  social 
security.  Blue  Cross,  for  Instance,  is  talking 
of  a  plan  whereby  folks  of  65  or  over  would 
pay  $10  or  $12  a  month  for  hospital  lns\ir- 
ance  providing  60  days  of  hospital  care  a 
year. 

Blue  Shield  suggests  a  $3  a  month  fee  for 
older  people  to  cover  medical  expenses.  This 
would  be  open  to  couples  with  incomes  t>e- 
low  $4,000  a  year. 

In  each  case,  special  provisions  of  some 
kind  would  t>e  made  to  help  those  with 
Incomes  so  low  that  they  could  not  meet 
these  monthly  charges  for  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield. 

Wallace's  Farmer  will  report  details  on 
these  and  other  plans  as  they  develop.  The 
new  social  security  bUl  will  assxmie  definite 
form  soon  and  farmers  will  know  In  more 
detaU  what  the  administration  proposes. 
Until  then,  many  fanners  will  be  like  the 
man  in  Jackson  County,  Iowa,  who  said:  "I 
would  need  to  know  more  before  I  vote  yes 
or  no." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  contains  the  results  of  a  poll 
talcen  among  Iowa  farm  people.  It  Is 
not  a  complete  coverage,  but  it  is  a  poll 
of  a  type  which  quite  often  adequately 
represents  a  good  cross  section  of  the 
thinking  of  Iowa  farm  people.  It  points 
out  that  there  is  an  almost  even  spilt 
between  those  who  approve  and  those 
who  disapprove  with  about  one-flfth  of 
those  polled  being  undecided.  I  sug- 
gest that  on  the  basis  of  the  way  the 
questions  were  asked,  the  people  who 
voted  In  the  poll,  both  for  and  against 
the  proposal,  did  not  have  a  good  back- 
ground of  the  facts  behind  the  questions 
which  were  asked.  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  if  they  knew  the  facts,  if  they  knew 
that  the  program  would  pay  benefits  to 
those  who  can  afford  them  as  well  as 
to  Uiose  who  are  poor  and  cannot  afford 
them,  they  would  not  have  voted  for  the 
program. 

In  fact,  my  mail  Is  rurmlng  about  10 
to  1  against  this  program.  I  am  trying 
to  weed  out  of  my  mail  those  letters 
and  other  communications  which  are 
prompted  by  pressure  group  action.  I 
am  trying  to  arrange  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  basis  of  spontaneous  opinion. 
To  date  It  is  almost  imanlmously  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  program,  al- 
though many  persons  would  favor  some 
kind  of  program  to  cover  catastrophic 
situations. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  has  passed  an  en- 


abling law  with  respect  to  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  Unfortunately,  the  legisla- 
tiu-e  was  not  able  to  appropriate  any 
money  to  Implement  that  act.  What 
will  be  the  action  on  this  subject  in 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  is  dif- 
ficult to  forecast;  but  I  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  results  in  other  States,  and  If 
Congress  does  not  go  off  the  deep  end 
and  pass  the  type  of  program  that 
is  envisaged  by  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment,  that  not  only  the  Iowa 
Legislature,  but  also  a  great  many  other 
legislatures,  will  find  a  way  to  pass  a 
reasonable  appropriation  to  implement 
the  Kerr-Mills  law,  so  that  catastrophic 
situations  can  be  covered. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  my 
State  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  In  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  are  well  set  forth  in  an 
article  entitled  "Should  Iowa  Aid  'Medi- 
cally Needy'?"  published  in  the  Water- 
loo Daily  Courier  of  February  28,  1961. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Should  Iowa  Aid  "Mkdicallt  Nkedt"? — As- 
sembly   PONDEBS   FXDZRAI.   AlD   PLAN 
(By  Dave  E>entan) 

On  the  last  legislative  day  before  the  re- 
cess, the  House  Committee  on  Public  Health 
filed  a  bill  in  Des  Moines  to  authorize  par- 
ticipation In  the  Federal  matching  program 
for  medical  aid  to  those  past  65  who  are  not 
indigent  but  are  living  on  small  incomes. 

The  bill  is  prlmarUy  an  enabUng  act,  since 
it  carries  no  appropriation  and  does  not 
establish  the  minimum  of  income  and  sav- 
ings which  would  make  a  citizen  eligible 
for  the  aid. 

The  program  involved  Is  the  "medical  aid 
for  the  aged"  (MAA)  authorized  by  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  which  passed  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Six  States  already  have  programs 
In  operation,  using  Federal  grants  which  pay 
from  50  to  60  percent  of  the  cost. 

The  bill  filed  in  the  Iowa  House  wo\ild 
make  the  State  board  of  social  welfare  and 
county  welfare  boards  the  administrators  of 
the  program,  subject  to  advice  from  a  coun- 
cil representing  various  professional  associ- 
ations, such  as  the  Iowa  State  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  Iowa  Hospital  Association. 

All  Iowa  residents  over  age  65,  with  one 
exception,  would  be  eligible  for  the  aid,  ac- 
cording to  the  blU,  If  such  a  resident  "has 
not  sufficient  Income  ot  other  resovu'ces  of 
his  own,  or  available  to  him  to  provide  him- 
self with  such  needed  medical  care  and 
services." 

The  one  exception  is  that  the  beneficiary 
under  this  program  could  not  be  a  recipient 
of  old-age  assistance.  Iowa  already  provides 
medical  (doctor's  fees  and  outpatient  labora- 
tory services)  care  for  those  receiving  old- 
age  assistance. 

This  care  has  been  costing  on  the  average 
$7.48  a  month  per  recipient.  This  could  be 
Increased  to  $12  a  month  under  another  pro- 
vision of  the  Kerr-Mllls  bill  If  Iowa  wants 
additional  Federal  matching  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

Some  officials  also  argue  that  if  hospital 
and  surgical  care  is  to  be  given  to  the  "medi- 
cally needy"  in  their  home  towns,  the  same 
benefits  should  be  given  to  the  "medically 
indigent"  (the  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance ) .  This  latter  group  receives  hospital 
and  surgical  care,  except  for  emergencies,  at 
University  Hospitals,  Iowa  City. 

The  MAA  program  for  the  "medically 
needy"  Is  intended  to  aid  those  aged  who. 
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aTter  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  and  rearing  a 
family,  are  able  to  support  themselves  In 
their  old  age  except  for  unxisual  medical 
care — particularly  the  lengthy  and  coatly 
catastrophic  Illness. 

A  program  for  a  large  part  of  this  group 
would  be  needed  even  If  the  program  of 
President  Kennedy  for  compulsory  hospital 
Insurance  under  the  social  security  program 
were  adopted  by  Congress  this  year. 

Iowa  has  approximately  325,000  residents 
past  age  65,  of  which  35,000  are  receiving  old- 
age  assistance  and  215.000  are  receiving  re- 
tirement benefits  under  the  social  security 
program. 

This  leaves  an  estimated  76,000  who  are 
receiving  neither.  About  65  percent  of 
these,  if  they  are  typical  of  the  older  group 
generally,  would  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,600  a  year. 

Various  estimates  may  be  obtained  of  the 
probable  need  for  the  individual  in  any 
group  ruled  eligible  for  the  MAA  progrtun. 
The  Health  Ins\u-ance  Institute  lists  $177  as 
the  average  actual  yearly  expenditure  for 
medical  care  for  those  65  £ind  over. 

Medical  care  standards  would  Improve, 
however.  If  more  financial  resources  were 
made  available.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
deductible  feature  might  be  Incorporated 
In  the  program  under  which  the  individual 
would  contribute  the  first  $100  to  $600  of 
cost  of  an  Illness,  perhaps  depending  on 
.Income. 

On  a  dlfTerent  basis,  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  estimates  that  some  42,403 
lowans  (including  many  receiving  social  se- 
cxirlty  retirement)  would  apply  for  aid  under 
an  MAA  program  and  might  need  an  aver- 
age of  $250  each.  (This  would  be  the 
actually  sick  group,  so  the  average  would 
be  higher  than  for  all  old  persons.) 

If  this  estimate  were  used,  the  program 
would  cost  some  $10,600,750  a  year,  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  58.48 
percent. 

A  more  moderate  and  limited  program 
could  be  devised.  There  are  about  178,709 
p>ersons  past  age  70  in  Iowa  who  are  not 
receiving  old-age  assistance.  According  to 
a  recent  study  of  the  elderly,  30  percent 
would  have  no  resources  for  an  emergency. 
If  the  average  assistance  were  $100  for  each 
of  these  53,613  medically  needy  persons,  the 
total  cost  would  be  $5,361,300  a  year,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  pay 
68.48  percent. 

The  figures  for  this  calculation  were  fur- 
nished by  R.  J.  Quackenbush,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  Nursing  Home  Associa- 
tion. 

Governor  Erbe  In  his  budget  message  sug- 
gested that  surpluses  in  the  fund  accumu- 
lated to  pay  the  Korean  bonus  could  be  used 
to  finance  a  beginning  on  the  program. 
Such  use  would  hinge  on  a  determination, 
either  by  the  attorney  general  or  the  courts, 
that  the  money  could  be  legally  used. 

Some  legislators  indicate  a  desire  to  delay 
enactment  of  the  MAA  program  until  Con- 
gress determines  what  action  It  will  take  on 
the  Kennedy  hospitalization  program  under 
social  security.  But  others  point  out  that 
some  program  will  be  needed  for  needy 
lowans  not  receiving  social  security  benefits 
and  that  the  proportion  of  lowans  in  this 
category  is  considerably  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

In  any  case,  the  bill  Introduced  In  the 
House  Is  written  In  such  broad  terms  that 
it  could  be  used  (1)  to  let  the  board  of  so- 
cial welfare  prepare  a  program  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  available  or  (2)  permit 
the  attachment  of  amendments  to  define 
more  precisely  the  rules  of  eligibility. 

The  Journal  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical 
Society  declares  that  a  State  appropriation 
of  at  least  $2,500,000  is  needed  to  get  the 
program  underway. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  of  May  22  there 


appeared  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Doctors  Say  It  Does  Not  Meet  Needs" — 
referring  to  President  Kennedy's  medi- 
care program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tu-ticle  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doctors  Sat  It  Does  Not  Mxzt  Needs — See 
A  Step  Toward  BarrisH   System 

New  York,  N.Y. — Leaders  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Monday,  denounced 
President  Kennedy's  medical  care  for  the 
aged  plan  as  a  cruel  hoax  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing welfare  state  medicine  for  everyone. 

"Don't  mistake  it,"  an  association  oflBclal 
declared  in  a  paid,  national  televised  reply 
to  Mr.  Kennedy's  Sunday  speech  here. 

"England's  nationalized  medical  program 
Is  the  kind  of  thing  they  have  In  mind  for 
us  eventually." 

Mr.  Kennedy  urged  passage  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  commonly  known  as  medi- 
care. It  would  pay  some  hospital  and  other 
medical  bills  through  social  service  taxes. 
Doctor  bills  generally  would  not  be  covered. 

The  AMA  representatives  said  the  public 
was  in  danger  of  being  blitzed,  brain- 
washed and  bandwagoned  into  swallowing 
a  plan  that  would  disrupt  health  services 
and  turn  individual  patients  Into  impersonal 
numbers. 

ELEMENT  OF  NEED 

The  plan  would  cover  millions  who  don't 
need  It  and  ignore  millions  of  others  who 
do.  said  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis  of  Miami.  Fla., 
a  surgeon  who  Is  chairman  of  the  AMA  na- 
tional speakers  bureau.     He  added: 

"Our  fees  are  not  involved.  Our  practice 
of  quality  medicine  Is.     Your  health  Is." 

In  an  Impassioned  plea,  he  xuged  viewers 
to  consult  the  "one  they  know  and  trust — 
your  doctor"  about  what  the  Kennedy  plan 
would  do  to  American  medicine. 

"There  are  only  a  few  things  which  touch 
so  close  to  God  and  the  relationship  between 
a  doctor  and  his  patient  Is  one  of  them,"  he 
said,  charging  that  the  Kennedy  plan  seeks 
to  undermine  It. 

CBOWDLCSS  GARDEN 

The  doctors'  reply  to  Kennedy  was  filmed 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  same  place 
where  Mr.  Kennedy  Sunday  addressed  a 
cheering  crowd. 

But  Instead  of  a  crowd  scene  for  a  back- 
drop, the  AMA  spokesmen  appeared  In  an 
empty,  silent  arena,  its  vast  expanse  Uttered 
with  paper,  broken  balloons  and  decorations 
left  from  the  Kennedy  rally. 

An  association  spokesman  estimated  cost 
of  the  show,  carried  on  paid  time  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  network,  at  $75.- 
000.  The  group  had  asked  for  equal  time 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  half  hour  address, 
but  was  turned  down.  Mr.  Kennedy's  speech 
was  carried  free. 

AMERICAN     SYSTEM 

Dr.  Leonard  D.  Larson  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
association  president,  spoke  briefly.  He  said 
the  administration's  program  would  deprive 
older  people  of  "the  American  system  of 
medicine,  based  upon  the  private  doctor 
treating  the  private  patient." 

In  the  last  20  years  alone,  he  said,  this 
system  has  "added  10  years  to  the  life  of 
every   American." 

Dr.  Larson  said  the  King-Anderson  bill 
would  not  cover  3  million  over-65  people 
not  eligible  for  social  security  benefits,  and 
thus  probably  most  in  need  of  medical  aid. 

At  one  point.  Dr.  Annls  held  up  a  copy  of 
the  King- Anderson  bill  and  said:  "This  bill 
is  a  cruel  hoax  and  a  delusion." 

ADDED     tax 

He  said  it  would  add  as  much  as  17  per- 
cent to  the  working  American's  payroll  tax 


to  give  medical  care  to  "the  rich,  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  comfortable,  •»  well  as  thoM  of 
low  Income. 

"Whether  they  need  It  or  not;  whether 
they  want  It  or  not — they'd  be  In,"  he  said. 

"Now,  there  is  some  more  interesting  read- 
ing In  here  for  those  on  social  security  who 
genuinely  need  medical  aid.  Just  what 
would  you  get  under  King- Anderson?  You 
can  read  It  as  we  did.  For  a  hospital  room 
containing  one,  two,  or  three  other  people — 
it  would  still  cost  you  $10  a  day  for  the  first 
9  days  of  your  hospitalization.    That's  $90. 

"After  you  left  the  hospital  or  nursing 
home,  you  wouldn't  be  eligible  for  further 
hospital  benefits  for  at  least  3  months.  Don't 
have  a  relapse  or  get  sick  again.  To  get 
Into  the  hospital  you'd  apply  In  writing 
and  get  the  certification  of  a  doctor. 

PAT    DOCTOR 

"You'd  have  to  pay  for  your  doctor,  and 
you'd  have  to  pay  for  a  private  duty  nurse  if 
needed.  And  you  can  also  read  if  your  ill- 
ness required  hospitalization  for  more  than 
30  days,  it'd  have  to  be  passed  on  by  a  special 
committee  who'd  have  to  consider  a  lot  of 
other  people  too,  don't  you  know.  After  all, 
the  Government  has  to  treat  everyone  fair 
and  equal,  don't  you  know. 

"They  know  all  about  how  to  make  things 
exactly  alike — like  human  Illnesses.  Like  a 
broken  toe  •  •  •  and  cancer.  A  bed  is  a 
bed.  Thirty  days  Is  thirty  days.  Your  doctor 
wont  decide.  The  committee  will  decide — 
when  it  meets. 

"Do  you  know  that  you'd  have  to  pay  the 
first  $20  of  each  diagnostic  study  you'd  get  at 
the  hospital  as  an  outpatient? 

"Do  you  know  that  the  only  drugs  that 
would  be  paid  for  are  those  you'd  get  at  the 
hospital  or  nursing  home — and  that  many 
Important  dn;gs  used  today  do  not  appear 
on  the  list  approved  for  hospitals  and  that  a 
prescription  made  out  by  your  doctor  In  his 
office  or  your  home  Is  not  covered  by  the 
King- Anderson  bill?  Do  you  know  that  in 
order  to  get  Into  a  nursing  home  for  your 
maximum  of  160  units  of  service — you'd 
have  to  go  to  the  hospital  first? 

DOCTOR  Bnxa 

"Maybe  some  of  you  are  still  thinking  in 
the  back  of  your  heads,  what  are  the  real 
reasons  the  doctors  are  so  dead  set  against 
this  King-Anderson  bill?  You  may  believe 
that  it  must  have  something  to  do  with 
doctors'  fees  •   •    •  our  income. 

"But,  do  you  know  what?  The  King-An- 
derson bin  doesn't  even  cover  most  private 
doctor  fees.  Doctors  would  probably  make 
more  money,  not  less,  under  King-Ander- 
son •  •  •.  Anyone  knows  there  Is  more 
money  in  mass  production. 

"But  that  is  beside  the  point.  The  Amer- 
ican system  of  medicine  Is  a  system  of  qual- 
ity medicine  •  •  *  not  mass  production  med- 
icine. It  Is  a  system  of  private  medicine, 
practiced  by  private  doctors  treating  private 
patients,  free  to  make  decisions  based  on  the 
patient's  specific  medical  needs — and  noth- 
ing else." 

KERR-MILLS    ACT 

Dr.  Annis  claimed  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
medical  aid  for  the  aged  law.  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1961.  provided  means  for  caring  for 
the  elderly  who  need  financial  assistance  In 
meeting  medical  costs. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  law,  he  said.  "Is  a  desirable 
supplement"  to  "one  of  the  greatest  social 
advances  of  our  generation — the  spectacular 
growth  of  private,  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance systems  to  which  millions  of  Americans 
already  belong." 

MEANS    TEST 

In  reply  to  charges  that  obtaining  aid 
under  the  Kerr-Mllls  plan  requires  submit- 
ting to  a  "means  test"  that  is  "degrading 
and  undignified."  Dr.  Annls  said:  "When  you 
apply  for  the  low  rent  benefit  of  public 
housing — don't  you  have  to  prove  that  your 


income  Is  below  a  certain  level?  This  is  a 
means  test.     A  test  of  your  means. 

"And  when  you  apply  for  social  security, 
aren't  you  asked  to  prove  that  your  wage 
enrnlngs  are  below  a  certain  amount?  Is 
this  degrading  or  undignified?  Well,  that's 
a  means  test.  Isn't  It? — a  means  test  few 
social  security  Itself. 

"A  means  test  Is  a  desirable  protection  for 
those  who  are  really  needy,  as  against  those 
who  are  merely  greedy." 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  not  repeal 
the  Kerr-Mllls  Act.  If  the  King-Anderson 
bill  were  passed,  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  could 
continue  to  provide  medical  care  for  needy 
persons  not  covered  by  social  security.  In 
those  States  that  fully  Implemented  the  act. 
(Iowa  has  passed  an  enabling  act,  but  has 
not  provided  any  money  to  put  It  into  opera- 
tion.) 

IOWA    HOSPITALS    OPPOSE    MEDICARE 

The  Iowa  Hospital  Association  has  reaf- 
firmed its  stand  against  any  plan  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  the  Federal 
social  security  program. 

The  association  in  1$60  voted  to  oppose  the 
plan  and  reaffirmed  this  stand  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  officers  last  Fri- 
day In  Spirit  Lake. 

An  association  statement,  made  public 
Monday  said: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  solution  to 
the  medlcal-care-for-the-aged  problem  can 
be  found  within  the  framework  of  this  coun- 
try's existing  system  of  private  voluntary 
health  care." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  1961  issue  of  the  Iowa  State 
Medical  Society  Journal  appeared  an  in- 
teresting and  timely  article  entitled 
"Colorado's  Plan  for  Administering 
Medical  Aid  for  the  Aged. "  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Colorado's  Plan  for  Administering  Medical 
Aid  for  tse  Aged 
In  Colorado,  a  medical  service  plan  for 
elderly  people  with  little  or  no  Income  has 
been  administered  throughout  the  past  3 
years  by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  under 
contract  with  the  State  welXaare  department. 
The  arrangement — virtually  Identical  with 
that  which  Is  being  proposed  by  several  of 
the  groups  that  will  furnish  services  under 
the  MAA  program  In  Iowa — meets  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  all  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

everyone  is  plbased  with  the 
administration 

As  a  part  of  a  study  that  a  team  of  in- 
vestigators made  last  year  for  the  Health 
Information  Foundation,  an  instrumentality 
of  the  commercial  (non-Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield)  health  insurance  companies.'  about 
100  participants  in  the  Colorado  program — 
physicians,  hospital  administrators,  welfare 
officials,  pensioners,  and  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  executives — were  Interviewed  In- 
dividually. Every  single  one  of  them 
declared  that  the  administrative  arrange- 
ment has  worked  well. 

"With  Blue  Cross  administering  the  pro- 
gram." a  county  welfare  director  explained, 
"we  have  no  problems  with  hospitals — no 
difficulty  about  admissions  and  no  time- 
consuming  conferencaa.  about  charges  and 
the  like."  11 

Reich.  William  T.,  and  Anderson,  O.  W.: 
Colorado's  Medical  Care  Program  for  the 
A^ed,  Health  Information  Perspectives  No. 
'»2,  Health  Information  Foundation,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City  17,  1960. 


An  orthopedic  surgeon  stated:  "Physi- 
cians' acceptance  of  this  program  was  largely 
due  to  Its  use  of  Blue  Shield.  If  the  same 
program  had  been  set  up  through  a  State 
bureau,  we  would  have  had  a  completely  dif- 
ferent reaction  to  It." 

A  State  welfare  official  declared :  "By  using 
the  existing  channels — Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield — we  avoided  any  conflict  with  physi- 
cians and  hospitals  and  held  down  our 
paperwork,  too." 

A  hospital  administrator  observed:  "Exist- 
ing Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  controls 
have  held  abuses  to  a  minimum  In  this  pro- 
gram— far  less  than  would  be  found  in  a 
Government  program." 

THE  SCOPE  or  THE  PROGRAM 

Before  we  present  an  outline  of  the  ad- 
ministrative setup,  a  brief  sketch  of  Colo- 
rado's payments  and  service  benefits  is  in 
order.  In  September  1937,  every  Indigent 
beyond  60  years  of  age.  In  that  State,  began 
receiving  a  pension.  The  amount  has  been 
raised  several  times  since  then,  and  Is  now 
$107  per  month,  less  other  Income.  On 
January  20.  1957;  the  Colorado  medical  care 
plan  for  pensioners  went  Into  eflect.  and  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  de- 
creed that  $10  million  per  year — no  more 
and  no  less — should  be  budgeted  for  its  sup- 
port. All  pensioners  are  eligible  for  its 
benefits. 

Originally,  patients  were  allowed  30  days 
of  hospitalization  per  admission,  and  read- 
mission  might  succeed  discharge  without 
the  patient's  stepping  outside  the  door  and 
reentering  it.  Last  fall,  in  what  may  have 
been  only  the  first  In  a  series  of  curtail- 
ments, the  limit  was  reduced  to  21  days  per 
admission,  and  unless  the  attending  physi- 
cian requests  an  extension,  a  period  of  30 
days  must  elapse  between  discharge  and  re- 
admlsslon.  Emergencies  are  given  special 
consideration,  thus  preventing  hardship,  and 
It  Is  thought  that  the  change  In  rules  Is 
helping  to  stem  overutlllzatlon. 

Pensioners  entering  nursing  homes  agree 
to  pay  the  proprietors  $100  per  month,  re- 
taining for  themselves  Just  enough  money 
to  pay  for  their  clothing  and  Incidentals. 
The  State  makes  direct  payments  to  the 
nursing  homes  in  varying  amounts,  de- 
pending upon  the  facilities  and  services  that 
the  institution  is  able  to  provide,  and  upon 
the  type  of  care  that  the  particular  patient 
must  have.  These  sums  may  not  exceed  $95. 
and  at  present  average  $67  per  patient  per 
month.  From  the  pensioner's  relatives,  the 
proprietor  may  collect  additional  amounts, 
provided  that  the  total  from  all  sources  does 
not  exceed  $250  per  month  for  any  particu- 
lar patient. 

Pensioners  are  provided  surgery  and  in- 
patient medical  care  much  as  they  would  be 
if  they  held  Blue  Shield  service  contracts. 
Those  in  nursing  homes  are  provided  two 
doctor's  calls  per  month,  and  as  many  as 
two  more  when  they  are  acutely  ill.  Those 
who  live  at  home  are  entitled  to  a  non- 
cumulative,  two  office  or  home  calls  per 
quarter  at  State  expense.  Consultants'  and 
surgical  assistants'  fees  are  covered,  as  in 
Blue  Shield  contracts. 

Prescription  drugs,  except  cortisone  and 
its  compounds,  are  furnished  to  patients  at 
State  expense,  but  dietary  supplements, 
household  remedies,  and  personal  care  Items 
are  not.  In  many  Instances,  because  Colo- 
rado has  counties  without  hospitals  and 
even  without  doctors.  Its  elderly  people  must 
travel  long  distances  to  obtain  health  care. 
In  such  cases,  the  plan  covers  transporta- 
tion. 

THE    fund's    "deficit"    IS    A    BOOKKEEPING 
FICTION 

The  pensioners'  medical  care  plan  In 
Colorado  Is  proving  more  costly  than  was 
anticipated,  and  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, curtailments  of  benefits  have  been 
undertaken  In  an  effort  to  curb  overutlllza- 


tlon. The  annual  budget  for  the  fund  was 
permanently  set  at  $10  mllUon  3  years  ago, 
and  expenditures  over  that  amount  are  tech- 
nically "deficits"  that  Federal  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  cannot 
formaUy  erase.  But  when,  by  dipping  into 
general  funds,  Colorado  spends  Kerr-Mllls 
money  for  its  eldercare  program,  during  this 
and  ensuing  years,  only  the  most  rigid  purist 
can  say  that  it  is  spending  Improperly. 

administration    HAS    A    MINIMUM    OF 

complications 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  began  adminis- 
tering the  Colorado  hospital-care  and  physi- 
cian-service arrangements  on  February  1, 
1958,  less  than  a  month  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  medical  care  plan,  and  they  have 
continued  doing  so  ever  since.  Payments 
for  nursing  home  care  and  for  transportation 
of  patients  are  made  directly  to  the  vendors 
by  the  welfare  department.  Drugs  are  pur- 
chased direct  from  retail  pharmacies,  and 
claims  from  druggists  are  audited  by  a  com- 
mittee of  independent  pharmacists. 

A  medical  advisory  committee  containing 
representatives  of  the  State  medical  society, 
the  osteopathic  association,  the  pharmacal 
association,  the  hospital  association,  the 
dental  association,  the  State  department  of 
health,  the  State  association  of  county  com- 
missioners, the  National  Annuity  League,  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  the  county  welfare  direc- 
tors' association  was  set  up  by  the  State 
welfare  department  to  guide  It  In  Implement- 
ing and  perfecting  the  program. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  were  selected 
to  administer  the  bulk  of  the  old-age  pen- 
sioners' medical  care  program  partly  l>ecause 
they  already  had  the  machines  and  personnel 
to  do  the  Job.  They  could  carry  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  for  less  money  than  the 
State  welfare  department  could  do  the  work 
in  its  own  offices.  And  Just  as  Importantly, 
less  paperwork  would  devolve  upon  the  sup- 
pliers of  services. 

Each  of  the  ellglbles  receives  a  card  re- 
sembling a  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Identifica- 
tion, and  he  presents  it  to  his  doctor  when 
he  seeks  medical  care  outside  the  hospital, 
and  presents  it  at  the  hospital  when  his  doc- 
tor has  requested  his  admission  there.  The 
hospital's  paperwork  is  limited  to  (1)  con- 
firming the  patient's  eligibility,  since  despite 
the  card,  the  patient  may  no  longer  be  en- 
titled to  service;  (2)  billing  Blue  Cross  when 
the  patient  has  been  discharged;  and  (3) 
notifying  the  local  welfare  office  by  post  card 
when  the  patient  has  left  the  Institution. 
Normally,  the  physician  whose  patient  has 
been  hospitalized  has  only  one  form  to  com- 
plete— a  standard  statement  for  services 
rendered,  which  he  sends  to  Blue  Shield.  If 
the  patient  needs  an  extension  of  his  hos- 
pitalization, the  doctor  must  fill  in  another 
form,  which  goes  to  the  director  of  medical 
services  at  the  State  welfare  department. 
The  doctor  must  send  individual  billings  to 
Blue  Shield  for  his  visits  to  nursing-home 
pensioners  and  for  visits  to  or  from  pen- 
sioners who  live  at  home. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  must  keep  their 
lists  of  ellglbles  current,  and  must  see  to 
it  that  the  billings  that  are  presented  to 
them  are  for  covered  services  and  that  their 
amounts  conform  with  the  fee  schedules 
that  have  been  negotiated  between  the  sup- 
pliers and  the  welfare  department.  They 
pay  the  hospitals  and  doctors,  and  bill  the 
welfare  department,  adding  their  adminis- 
trative fees  to  the  sums  that  they  have  paid 
out.  and  attaching  an  IBM  card  for  each 
pensioner-patient  and  a  list  of  all  disburse- 
ments. 

The  State  welfare  department  determines 
the  financial  eligibUity  of  each  elderly  appli- 
cant, passes  upon  requests  for  extensions  of 
hospitalization  and  for  readmlssion  within 
30  days  after  discharge,  provides  the  nvirsing 
home,  drug,  and  transportation  parts  of  the 
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program,  and  reimburses  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Snield. 

CONCLXTSIOir 

The  Colorado  State  Department  of  Welfare 
retains  ultimate  responsibility  for  Its  pen- 
slonn?'  me<lical  care  program,  and  Its  man- 
agement contracts  with  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  would  not  prevent  It  from  Imposing 
new  controls,  If  such  seemed  desirable. 

Since  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  administra- 
tion has  saved  money,  lessened  paperwork 
and  promoted  good  relations  between  the 
welfare  department  and  the  suppliers  of 
health  services  In  Colorado,  It  Is  probable 
that  a  similar  arrangement  would  work  ad- 
vantageously In  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  study  of  the 
frequency  of  hospital  admissions  of 
major  and  minor  economic  importance 
in  the  old  and  the  young  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  J.  Robert  Browning, 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.  The  study  repre- 
sents a  compilation  of  data  by  the  staff 
of  the  records  room  and  the  business 
office  of  the  Jordan  Hospital.  In 
Plymouth.  Mass.  I  believe  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  study  merit  the  attention 
of  the  Senate;  and  they  are  as  follows: 

First.  Catastrophic  illness  occurs  in 
significant  numbers  in  both  yovmg  people 
and  old  people. 

Second.  Most  periods  of  hospitaliza- 
tion are  of  minor  economic  importance, 
regardless  of  age  group. 

Third.  True  need  for  aid  is  related  to 
economic  severity  of  illness,  rather  than 
age. 

Fourth.  Further  data  analysis  in  a 
similar  manner  is  needed  from  other 
areas  of  the  country. 

Fifth.  If  confirmatory  data  is  ob- 
tained, a  reappraisal  of  the  approach  to 
the  solution  of  current  medical  problems 
is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
or  the  desire  for  a  better  society  which 
prompt  those  who  have  submitted  this 
amendment  but  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate,  for  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  will  not  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  As  recently  as 
last  week,  we  heard  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  not  take  action  on 
bills  or  amendments  which  will  not  be 
acted  on  by  the  House,  Yet  we  are  con- 
suming many  days  of  valuable  time  of 
the  Senate  In  working  on  a  measure 
which  will  not  be  dealt  with  by  the 
House.  X  think  that  Is  most  unfortunate. 

However,  since  It  has  been  decided  that 
this  matter  wUl  be  brought  to  a  head  In 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  say  that,  since  this 
measure  will  not  be  passed  by  both 
HoutM  at  this  session  of  Congrau,  re- 
gardless of  predictions  by  some  who  like 
to  indulge  In  wishful  thinking,  I  desire 
to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  one 
benefit  will  come  from  this  debate- 
namely,  the  American  people  will  receive 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  arguments  In 
coimectlon  with  UUs  problem. 

I  hope  that  what  Z  have  said  this  after- 
noon will  assist  In  formulating  public 
interest  along  the  right  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  this  most  Important  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  withdraw  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  pending  question 
on  agreeing  to  the  Anderson  amendments 
to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  identified  as 
"6-29-62-B."  I  offer  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  my  colleague  IMr. 
Ke.\ting],  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  section  1716,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"CHOICE  or  BKNErrrs 

"Sec.  1716.  (a)  Any  Individual  entitled  to 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  section  1705 
may  elect.  In  lieu  of  the  health  Insurance 
benefits  provided  In  other  sections  of  this 
title,  to  receive  pa3rment  of  insurance  pre- 
mium benefits. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  'pay- 
ment of  Insurance  premliim  benefits'  means 
payment  to  the  Insurance  carrier  of  pre- 
miums on  a  private  health  Insurance  policy 
of  which  such  Individual  Is  the  beneficiary, 
but  such  payment  shall  not  exceed  $100  per 
calendar  year. 

"(c)  The  term  'private  health  Insurance 
policy'  means  a  health  Insurance  policy 
which  (1)  conforms  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  (2)  Is  offered  by  an  insurance  or- 
ganization licensed  to  do  business  In  the 
State  wherein  such  policy  Is  offered,  (3)  Is 
guaranteed  renewable  at  the  option  of  the 
insured  Individual,  (4)  provides  benefits 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  of  a 
value  which  Is  not  less  than  the  value  of  the 
health  Insurance  benefits  provided  In  other 
sections  of  this  title,  and  (8)  provides  that 
such  organization  will,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  usual  grac«  period,  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  lapse  In  payment  of  premiums 
on  such  a  policy  by  any  individual  ellftble  to 
receive  health  insurance  beneflta  under  this 
title.  Sxtch  term  thall  Include,  with  respect 
to  any  inctlvldual  eligible  to  receive  such 
brnefit.'*,  »ny  group  policy  if  (I)  such  policy 
otherwise  conforms  to  the  reautrementi  pre- 
scribed by  the  preceding  lentence,  and  (lU 
•uch  indlvlduKl  has  been  covered  by  luoh 
policy  for  A  period  of  not  le«a  than  one  y««r 
Immediately  preceding  the  dat*  ht  Attains 
es  ytnra  of  agt, 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  Z  give 
noUce  that  X  shall  substitute  another 
amendment  for  this  one;  and  X  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  immediately  after 
the  morning  hour  tomorrow,  I  may  pro- 
ceed In  accordance  with  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his 
request  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Yes.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  recall,  immediately 
after  the  morning  hour  tomorrow,  the 


nomination  of  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ire- 
land, will  be  called  up;  that  has  already 
been  ordered.  Therefore,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  modify  his  request 
accordingly,  so  that  following  the  vote 
on  that  nomination,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  state  that  the  Parliamentarian  in- 
forms the  Chair  that  when  the  bill  is 
laid  down  tomorrow,  unless  the  Senator 
from  New  York  uses  the  time  available 
to  him  tonight,  he  will  automatically 
have  that  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  will  I  be  entitled 
to  recognition  to  speak  upon  my  amend- 
ment at  that  time,  before  the  recognition 
of  any  other  Senator  to  speak  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  under  the  xmani- 
mous-consent  agreement  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  the  pending  business;  and 
on  tomorrow,  if  he  then  seeks  recogni- 
tion, he  will  be  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  soon  as  the  unfin- 
ished business  is  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair;  and  I  annovmce  that  I  wish 
to  proceed  in  that  way.  I  gather  that 
that  has  the  concurrence  of  the  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  Chair  in  clarifying  the  situation, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fully  understands  his  rights  under  the 
agreement.  As  I  understand,  after  the 
Senate  acts  tomorrow  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  McCloskey  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Ireland,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  be  entitled  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
after  the  Senate  acts  on  that  nomination 
and  after  the  unfinished  business  is  laid 
down,  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
then  be  entitled  to  address  himself  to 
his  amendment. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
time  I  wish  to  use  now  in  submitting  two 
statements  for  the  Record  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  lo 
ordered. 

INTERNATIONAL  TIRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  X 
call  to  the  Attention  of  the  Senate  sn 
article  from  the  July  3  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  The  article,  written  by 
Walter  Ltppmsnn,  is  on  international 
trade.  Mr.  Uppman  foresees  Uie  im- 
minent entry  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
the  European  Common  Market  and  the 
proposed  trade  bill  ss  the  Arst  steps  to- 
ward a  new  era  of  freer  trade  for  the 
non-Communist  world.  While  this  po- 
tential economic  unity  of  the  West  could 
have  the  widest  beneficial  effects,  it 
would  place  great  strains  on  our  present 
system  of  international  monetary  ex- 
change. Excessive  gold  flows  and  cur- 
rency speculation  presently  plague  the 


West's  economic  growth.  Yet.  the  fear 
of  gold-reserve  loss  must  not  prejudice 
long-term  oversea  investment  and  the 
maximal  allocation  of  our  resources. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
initiated  to  provide  monetary  stabihty 
and  flexible  control  to  our  Nation's  cur- 
rency, a  modem  method  of  international 
monetary  exchange  must  be  instituted  if 
the  free  world  is  to  achieve  its  full  eco- 
nomic potential. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lippmann's  article  to 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rbcosd  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  I 

The  World  and  tke  EtoiXAa 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

With  Its  Impressive  vote  on  the  trade  bill. 
the  House  has  made  a  far-reaching  contribu- 
tion to  peace  and  prosperity.  The  bill  should 
now  go  through  the  Senate  without  crip- 
pling amendments,  and  the  country  will 
then  have  equipped  Itself  to  deal  with  com- 
ing events  In  Europe. 

It  Is  now  fairly  certain  that  M.  Jean  Mon- 
net  and  the  friends  of  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  Common  Market  are  prevailing  over 
the  advocates  of  an  exclusive  and  restric- 
tive Franco-German  Europe.  The  aspects 
have  become  good  that  the  Six  will  come  to 
terms  with  Great  Britain.  If  so,  we  shall  In 
the  not  too  distant  futxire  be  negotiating  for 
a  low-tariff  trading  area  comprising  In  vari- 
ous arrangements  the  non-Communist  world. 

It  is  probable  that  this  creative  movement 
in  the  Western  World  wtU  acquire  a  momen- 
tum that  will  soon  carry  the  transatlantic 
partnership  to  a  critical  problem  that  will 
have  to  be  solved  In  the  near  future.  It  wUl 
have  to  be  solved  If  the  enlarged  trading 
arrangements  are  to  work.  The  expanding 
world  economy  must  have  a  more  stable  and 
a  more  nearly  adequate  world  currency. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  chronic  ex- 
change troubles  that  now  plague  sterling 
and  the  dollar,  there  will  have  to  be  some 
kind  of  International  reserve  system  that 
does  for  the  world  economy  what  our  own 
Federal  Reserve  System  does  for  our  own 
national  economy. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
gold  withdrawals  and  the  so-called  vulner- 
ability of  the  dollar  are  an  International 
problem  that  could  not  be  solved,  even 
theoretically,  by  the  United  Sutes  alone. 
This  Is  not  a  new  dlsaovery.  It  was  fore- 
seen by  nnanoial  axperts  during  the  war.  and 
It  has  b««a  dlseuiMd  actively  here  and 
abroad  since  the  first  a«rloua  gold  oriala  at 
the  end  of  18S8. 

M  Monntt  and  hla  oolleaguta  havt  bttn 
at  work  on  It  for  a  long  time,  and  there  la 
already  In  axlatenoa  highly  tfftctlve  common 
»ctlon  by  tha  otntrtl  bsnka  to  rtgulata  gold 
movtmanu.     Thart    la   alao   dlaouaalon    in 


Europe  and  in  Washington  that  looks  for- 
ward to  the  pooling  of  the  monetary  re- 
serves of  the  Common  Market  and  from  there 
on  to  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States. 

We  shoiild  begin  now  to  prepare  our  minds 
for  the  effort  of  solving  the  International 
monetary  problem.  For  while  the  skilled 
cooperation  of  the  central  bankers  Is  damp- 
ening down  spxeculatlve  attacks  against  the 
dollar,  there  Is  no  use  hiding  It  from  our- 
selves that  in  the  financial  markets  of  the 
world  the  dollar  Is  regarded  as  vulnerable. 

Between  1949  and  1960.  foreign  gold  re- 
serves and  dollar  holdings  had  risen  some 
S27  billion,  and  of  that  amount  the  United 
States  contributed  more  than  $21  billion 
In  the  form  of  gold  withdrawals  and  short- 
term  liabilities  convertible  Into  gold. 

The  feeling  In  the  financial  market  that 
the  dollar  Is  vulnerable  arises  from  a  real- 
ization that  we  are  at  the  end  of  a  period 
and  of  a  policy.  For  some  13  years  we  have 
promoted  European  recovery  and.  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  It,  we  have  carried  out  an 
Immense  operation  for  the  redistribution  of 
the  excessive  gold  stocks  that  we  accumu- 
lated during  and  Just  after  the  World  War. 

The  operation  to  redistribute  gold  has  had 
to  come  to  an  end  because  under  the  rules 
of  the  game,  for  good  but  transient  reasons, 
as  we  chose  to  play  It,  It  Is  a  one-way  street. 
Anyone,  except  an  American  citizen,  who  has 
American  dollars  can  convert  them  Into  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  American  citizen  who 
has  dollars  or  sterling  or  francs  or  marks 
cannot  convert  them  Into  gold. 

Under  these  rules  of  the  game  we  have  In- 
vested abroad,  we  have  given  aid  and  made 
loans  abroad,  we  have  stationed  American 
troops  abroad.  All  of  this  has  placed  dollars 
abroad  that  can  be  converted  Into  gold  on 
demand. 

But  If,  for  example,  a  loan  Is  repaid,  no 
gold  can  move  from  Europe  to  America. 
Until  1958  this  worked  well  enough  because 
we  had  such  a  very  big  stock  of  gold.  But 
as  the  gold  stock  hai  been  drawn  down  while 
the  liquid  claims  have  Increased,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  claims  to  our  gold  are 
bigger  than  the  supply  of  gold. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
United  States  became  Insolvent  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  in  1958.  Far  from  It.  Our 
Investments  abroad  are  very  much  larger 
than  our  llabUltles.  But  our  assets  are  long 
term  and  they  are  not  convertible  Into  gold, 
whereas  our  liabilities  are  short  term,  are 
hot  money,  and  under  the  rules  of  the  game 
as  we  alone,  except  for  Switzerland,  play  It, 
are  freely  convertible  Into  gold. 

The  dollar  Is  not  vulnerable  because  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  President  Kennedy, 
Jointly  or  severally,  are  less  virtuous  and 
responsible  than  they  should  be.  The  dollar 
la  vulnerable  becauae  we  are  attempting  to 
operata  unilaterally  a  gold  axohanga  atand- 
ard  for  the  whole  non>Communlat  world. 

The  time  hM  ooma  to  ahara  the  burdan 
by  agraalng  on  a  multilateral  gold  exchange 
atandard.  Thar*  la  a  need  to  put  an  and 
and  thara  la  an  opportunity  to  put  an  and 
to  tha  chronic  axohang*  troubtoa  In  London 


and  New  York — with  the  overhanging 
threats  of  international  deflation,  or  of  ex- 
change control,  or  of  emergency  restrictive 
tariffs,  or  of  devaluation. 

There  Is  no  imminent  threat  of  any  of 
these  disasters.  But  because  these  disasters 
are  not  excluded  by  formal  and  public  insti- 
tutional measvu-es — such  as  an  international 
reserve  system— we  are  entering  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  period  of  greatly  expanding 
world  trade  and  of  economic  growth  with 
imsteady  nerves  and  with  diminished 
confidence. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thU 
week  marks  the  third  anniversary  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  by  Congress 
in  1959,  Captive  Nations  Week  has  be- 
come an  official  event,  to  be  observed 
with  due  solemnity  throughout  the 
country. 

The  nine  European  countries  which 
constitute  the  captive  nations  have  been 
subject  to  Soviet  control  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  In  addition  to  these  na- 
tions, with  a  population  of  90  million, 
17  million  Germans  in  East  Germany 
share  a  similar  fate.  Thus,  more  than 
100  million  Europeans  who  enjoyed  free- 
dom under  their  own  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent governments  in  Albania,  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia.  Estonia,  Hungary. 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
and  in  Germany  before  Hitler's  rise  to 
power,  are  today  imprisoned  in  their 
homelands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union's 
satellites  in  Europe,  and,  though  nom- 
inally independent,  they  and  their  citi- 
zens enjoy  no  more  freedom  than  do  the 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Caught 
behind  a  seemingly  impenetrable  and 
immovable  Iron  Curtain,  the  people  of 
these  countries  look  to  the  free  West  and 
to  America  for  inspiration  and  for  their 
eventual  deliverance.  On  the  third  an- 
niversary of  Captive  Nations  Week,  let 
us  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  futm-e 
holds  freedom  for  ail  those  imprisoned 
in  their  homelands. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  there  Is  other  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Therefore.  I  now  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
July  la.  IMa.  at  la  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


RKor4  of  AleiaBiler  Wllty,  U^. 
Seaalar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THl  SKNATK  OP  THl  UNITKD  STATM 

Wednesday.  July  11. 1962 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  U.S. 
Senator,  elected  by  the  people,  respon- 


sible to  the  people,  finds  it  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  report  upon  his 
record  of  service.  For  83  s^ars  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Wiley]  has  served  the  citliens 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  During  this  tenure  he  has  voted 
for  and  against  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, supported  or  opposed  causes,  as  he 
felt  best  would  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  Nation. 

Realistically,  a  r6sum6  of  23 '/2  years  of 
service,  involving  literally  thousands  of 


luoh  actions,  can  only  touch  upon  (he 
highlights.  Nevertheless,  X  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  service  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  printed  In  the  RicoKsr 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wn.KT — Senior  RKPtnu.icAN,  U.S.  Sknatc 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Wilet  U  now  senior  Republican  of 
the  UjB.  Senate.  In  addition,  he  serves  on 
the  following  committees:   (1)  Aeronautical 
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and  Sp«o«  SclenoM;  (2)  Foreign  R«l«tlona — 
African  AiTalra;  European  Aflalrt;  and  Cana- 
dian Ailalrt  SubcommlttoM.  and  (S)  JudU 
kiMkta,  ItMtamarka  and  OopyrlgbU; 
and  Monopoly:  ConatlluUonal 
WghU:  BafugeM  and  laoapaM;  and  Juvt< 
nil*  Daltnquency  SubcommltUM. 

T>NI«UC  NONOM 

Untfar  thraa  FrMldenu,  SMalw  Wilit  h«t 
Mrr«d  hU  country  tn  the  fotlowlnt  pottt; 
AalMMU  to  tht  h>ter))ArnAm»nt«ry  Union 
Conf»rano«  tn  Oalo,  Norway,  In  \^%\  hM<l  ot 
the  Uil.  dtlMaUon  %o  tha  Smp4r«  ParUa- 
n\»i\tAry  Conm«nc«  In  larmuda.  In  IMt; 
d»)»f«i«  %o  lh«  Jauanaaa  Paac«  Oonf»r«nc«  u\ 
Ban  >t«nclict>  in  IMt;  d«)«c^t»  Va  tht  Counell 
o(  Europ*  In  avrMbourf,  PranMv  In  )MI: 
la  IMI  and  IMT.  r«pr«MnUn|  in*  Unu»d 
ttUlM  a  I  ODnrMr«n<'M  of  ih*  IntarparUaaxan* 
tary  Unloti  in  Mtlainltl,  Finland  ukl  Loadott, 
tBflattd.  tu  addiUon.  b«  tarvad.  in  tM4,  aa 
tfal«f*W  to  the  Iut«r>Amarloan  Kconomlo 
Conf»r»nc«  nt  Rio  d*  Jnn^lro;  and  In  Octobar, 
of  IMS,  Attended  the  tnterniktlonal  Meeting 
on  Copyrlghu  and  PatonU  in  LUbon,  Portu- 
gal, aa  wall  aa  clectaa  vte*  chairman  of  tba 
\3A.  dalegaUon  to  tba  NATO  Parllionen- 
tarlana  Conference  beld  in  Waablngton.  D.C.. 
in  IMS. 

rsACS 

Senator  Wuxt  haa  supported  the  following 
actions : 

1.  A  strong  ground-sea-alr  defense.  Includ- 
ing "more  punch"  In  jet-nuclear-mlsslle- 
space  forces. 

3.  An  effective  counteroffenslve  on  politi- 
cal, econonUc,  cultural,  Ideolo^cal,  and  other 
nonmllltary  fronts. 

3.  Strengthening  the  alliances  of  free  na- 
tions. Including  NATO.  CENTO.  SEATO, 
ANZUS.  and  the  OAS.  to  serve  as  a  bulwark 
against  outspreading  of  communism. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy designed  to  better  formulate  and  execute 
U.S.  policy  aimed  toward  safeguarding,  con- 
trol, and  reduction  of  armaments. 

6.  Strengthening  our  civil  defense  pro- 
g^ram. 

6.  Creation  of  a  Peace  Corps  for  (a)  meet- 
ing human  and  economic  needs  In  less-de- 
veloped countri^  by  free  ideas  and  tactical 
know-how.  instead  of  gifts  of  dollars;  and 
(b)  providing  an  indirect  nonmllltary 
counterforce  to  communism. 

ECONOMIC   PBOGRXSS 

Senator  Wilet  has  consistently  supported 
such  actions  as  providing  a  healthy  economic 
outlook  for  Income  and  goods  producing, 
Job-creating  enterprises;  establishing  good 
wages  for  U.S.  workers  and  relentlessly  try- 
ing to  And  Jobs  for  the  unemployed;  creat- 
ing a  fair  competitive  climate,  partictilarly 
for  small  business;  and  adopting  realistic 
labor-management  policies. 

FATHER    or   THE    SE.\WAT 

The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  important 
single  piece  of  legislation  affecting  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  Great  Lakes  States  in  this  cen- 
ttu"y.  Often  regarded  as  "father  of  the  sea- 
way," Senator  Wu^t  introduced  and  fought 
for  the  seaway  bill  until  Its  enactment  as 
Public  Law  358,  urged  speedy  deepening  of 
the  Great  Lakes  connecting  channels — to 
bring  economic  benefits  of  deep-sea  ship- 
ping through  the  seaway  to  all  States  around 
the  Great  Lakes;  supported  improvement 
and  development  of  Wisconsin  port  and  har- 
bor projects  for  taking  advantage  of  deep- 
sea  shipping:  urged  revision  of  Great  Lakes 
traffic  patterns  to  channel  more  trade  and 
commerce  through  Wisconsin  and  other 
Great  Lakes  ports;  urged  overall  expansion 
of  trade  and  conunerce  through  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

FOR    THE    FARMER 

For  the  farmer,  Wilet  worked  for  expand- 
ing markets  at  home  and  abroad;  establish- 


ing a  Dairy  Reaearch  Laboratory  to  find  new 
industrial  uses  for  milk;  combating  liva- 
stook  dlaaase;  strengthening  tha  oooperatlva 
movement;  eliminating  barrlars  to  the  fra« 
flow  of  milk  in  Intaratata  oommaroe;  pr«- 
vantlng  olao  or  other  aubatltutea  from 
uaurpUig  dairy  markats;  protaotlua  agalnat 
too-gr«at  a  flow  of  imports  that  would 
jtopardlM  dumaatlc  markata  for  U.S.  pro- 
CiMOMti  adoption  of  r««ltatl«  and  halpfu), 
nol  punlUva,  regulatluna  by  tha  Food  *mA 
Druf  Adiuuaatraitou,  USUA.  and  othar 
a«anci»a;  *  r«all«U«  prlcaavq^port  pr\t«iran\ 
tor  dalrytngi  Mpanaiun  tv(  Mx%  actUMvi  uulk 
and  acUoo)  lunch  immrMna— pr^wtdiivg  au 
importani  ouUai  fur  dairy  and  uthar  taria 
prwiueiti  MUMl«h««nt  of  unirurm  mUk 
•anttatton  ttandar^i  adopttot^  of  apa«lal 
Asaiatanc*  programa  to  aid  farm^ra  in 
drouftitt^tritkaa  (wm  of  \X\%  SiaU;  a  na* 
Uotial  fu^Hi  raaarv*  polity. 

roa  TMi  vmaAM 

Original  coaponaor  of  the  World  War  It  OI 
bill  of  rights;  a  Wiley  bill  gave  a  naUonsl 
charter  to  Amerlcftn  Vetrrana  of  World  War 
n;  legislation  to  encouraga  amploymant  of 
dlaablad  veterans;  construction  of  a  new 
Yeterans  hospital  at  Wood.  Wis.;  legislation 
to  liberalise  compensation  pensions  and 
other  benefits  for  veterans,  their  wldowa  and 
dependent  children;  coaponi^ored  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  Veterans'  Committee  in  the 
U.S.    Senate. 

FOR    WISCONSIN 

Senator  Wnxr  advocated  improved  high- 
ways, airports,  rail -water -air  service;  devel- 
opment of  port  and  harbor,  and  flood  con- 
trol projects;  expanded  trade  and  commerce; 
modernized  post  offices  and  armories;  Fed- 
eral contracts  for  Wisconsin  business — bring- 
ing in  Income  and  creating  Jobs;  protection 
for  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Menominee 
Indians;  establishment  of  the  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve  for  including  Wis- 
consin moraines  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem— now  receiving  favorable  consideration 
in  Congress;  opposed  shipping  rates  discrim- 
inatory to  Wisconsin  and  lake  shippers; 
supported  efforts  to  Improve  economic  out- 
look for  forest  Industry — including  expan- 
sion of  research;  fought  Chicago  water  steal. 

AGINC   citizens 

For  aging  citizens  Wilet  proposed:  lib- 
eralization of  social  security  benefits  for  folks 
over  65.  including  more  allowable  "extra 
earnings,"  without  reduction  of  benefits; 
adoption  of  a  realistic  medical  care  program; 
liberalization  of  Federal  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  encoiirage  more  housing  for  the 
elderly:  allowing  more  surplus  foods  for  the 
indigent:  expanded  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment; greater  efforts  to  make  older  folks 
feel  at  home  in — and  a  part  of — the  civic, 
church,  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

BT7MAN    RIGHTS 

For  human  rights,  he  supported  enactment 
of  effective  civil  rights  legislation;  urged 
more  Federal  Judges:  to  dispense  effective, 
timely  Justice — and  eliminate  huge  logjams 
in  the  courts;  urged  public  defenders  to  rep- 
resent indigent  defendants  In  district 
courts:  supported  tougher  laws  against  inter- 
state crime. 

TRADE    AND    COMMERCE 

For  trade  and  commerce  he  urged  greater 
market  research  for  everincreasing  capacity 
of  factories  and  farmers;  urged  studies  by 
Department  of  Commerce  for  improving  U.S. 
trade  patterns  and  policies;  urged  fair  con- 
sideration of  Great  Lakes  interests  in  rate- 
setting  for  shipping;  supported  greater  utlli- 
zation  of  Wisconsin  and  Great  Lakes  ports 
for  shipment  of  material  under  government, 
as  well  as  nongovernmental  progranos. 

CONSERVATION 

For  conservation:  Senator  Wilet  served 
as  newly  appointed  member  of  the  National 


Foraat  Reservation  Commission,  with  respon- 
sibility for  policymaking  over  national  forest 
lands;  Improving  fish,  game,  and  other  wild- 
life programs:  supporting  efforts  for  eoovar« 
■ion  of  saline  water  to  useful  tmi  puaaa. 
fought  for  fair  apportionment  of  Fadaral 
funds  to  statea,  inoUtdlug  Wlsconaln,  undar 
tha  PUtman-Rubartaon  Aot  for  WUdlifa  Haa- 
toratlou;  support  of  a  ra4lUUo  natlunal  wU> 
deruaaa  praaarvatlon  ayatam;  gtnernlly  im< 
pru>-ad  aoll,  watar,  and  foraat  conservation 
proffTAma 

iNTcaNAi.  RKt'uarrT 

lip<\niHvr«d  convnllation  M\d  up<lit<lnt  nf  ln< 
tarnal  Hteurlty  Manvial,  %  «on«p*ndi\un  of 
aU  U  •^  laws  and  P^aral  rafvilaliona  r«laUnt 
to  litt«krnAl  •t^ntrity;  aupp^vriad  tovigh  lawa 
to  «rack  down  txt  U  M  t.\>inmvinUt(«,  includ> 
lug  lutarual  Bacurity  Act  vA  lOAU,  avtppvkrtad 
latlalation  to  raatrtct  CtMtmiuniak  iraval, 

roa  TNK  TAXrAYUt 

Fighting  InAstlon;  ad\-ocaUng  ne^td  r«> 
form  of  the  US.  tax  system;  prtip<>«ed  estnb* 
llnhment  of  Hoover-type  watchdog  cvunmls- 
slon  to  kaap  "cloaar  taba"  on  akyrocketlng 
Federal  axpendltur«a:  and  urgad  adoption 
of  national  pay-aa-you-go  economic  policy. 

LABOa 

Proposed  establishment  of  Spadal  Com- 
mission on  Manpower  Needs  of  Space  Age; 
urged  study  of  unemployment  problems: 
adoption  of  fair,  realistic  laws  to  protect 
interests  and  rights  of  workers;  supported 
Improved  wage  levels  and  policies.  Includ- 
ing consistent — as  warranted — increase  in 
minimum  wage  levels. 

Foa  ToxrrH 

Encouraged  antldellnquency  and  youth 
development  programs;  proposed  stiffer 
penalties  against  distribution  of  obscene  lit- 
erature for  youth:  and  urged  crackdowns  on 
drug  peddlers,  particularly  among  young 
people. 

PROMOTING    TOT7RISM 

Supported  establishment  of  Natural  Out- 
door Recreation  Review  Commisslun;  en- 
couraged greater  iocal-State-Federal  efforts 
to  expand  tourism  in  Wisconsin;  annually 
invites  U.S.  Senators  and  their  constituents 
to  a  vacation  in  Wisconsin;  urged  greater 
cooperation  among  Lake  States  for  pro- 
moting tourism  in  Great  Lakes  region. 


Questionnaire  Results,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1962 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  in  March  of  this  year,  I  mailed 
out  some  56.000  questionnaires  to  con- 
stituents in  the  new  Third  District  of 
Nebraska  asking  their  opinions  on  19 
different  items. 

In  view  of  the  large  spending  programs 
which  predominate  in  the  Congress,  it  is 
refreshing  to  note  the  clear  thinking  of 
the  fine  people  in  the  new  Third  District 
of  Nebraska. 

Let  me  review  with  you,  briefly,  some 
of  the  answers  received  on  the  more  per- 
tinent questions.  Of  the  replies  received, 
which  totaled  approximately  7.500,  74 
percent  were  opposed  to  the  Freeman 
farm  proposals;  64  percent  favored  the 
Government  getting  completely  out  of 
agriculture,  with  27  percent  opposed  and 
9  percent  "not  sure." 


1962 
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In  reply  to  the  quwtion,  "la  the  United 
Nations  doing  a  good  Job?"  It  la  Intereat- 
Ing  to  note  that  only  22  percent  voted 
"yea":  45  percent  voted  "no,"  and  23 
percent  "not  aure." 

In  retard  to  the  Federal  Oovernment'a 
role  In  our  educational  ayatem.  It  la  In- 
teretUnt  to  note  that  one  ot  the  hliheat 
iHtrctntaiea  of  "no '  vote*  In  the  poAl 
waa  In  reply  to  the  queaUon  on  Federal 
aMlatance  for  public  aohoolteaeht rt*  mI- 
arlea— M  percent  VQled  '^no,"*  In  reitrd 
to  Federal  fundi  for  aohool  conatrue* 
lloi\,  to  percent  vottd  "no." 

On  the  quratlon,  "Do  you  favor  the 
U)\lted  Statea  plAcint  a  complete  eco- 
nomic blockade  aixjund  CubaV  IS  per- 
cent voted  "yea,"  with  •  percent  voting 
no."  and  10  percent  "not  aurc."  Thla  la 
indicative  of     the  danger  which  our 


people  feel  exists  from  a  Communist 
nation  entrenched  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  the  approval 
of  the  purchase  of  $100  million  In  U.N. 
boi^da.  78  percent  voted  "no,"  10  percent 
voted  "yea."  and  14  percent  "not  aure," 

Question  No,  10  asked  whether  Con- 
ireaa  should  pau  a  new  Reciprocal 
Trade  AcrMmenta  Aot,  and  es  percent 
voWd  U\  opposition,  S«  percent  voted 
*•»••,'*  and  U  pei'crni  "not  •ui'e," 

On  QOMUon  No.  IH,  i>^ai<dlni  l^lala* 
tlot\  which  I  hANt»  tnu^uced  to  M'lnt 
labor  unto)\s  under  the  ivrovliUona  of  the 
Sherman  AnUtrust  Act  and  eliininAte 
monopoltra  tn  {\\f  neld  of  Inbor,  I  am 
happy  to  itport  that  S3  pt»"ccnt  of  the 
returna  from  the  district  concur  In  this 
action,  with  only  7  pei'cent  in  opposition 
and  10  pctxcnt  "not  sure," 

QunUonnairt  rr«N/(«.  lOfiS 
(tn  t)^^<«^tll] 


We  have  heard.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  about  the  popularity  of  the  Preal- 
dent,  as  shown  by  various  polls  aoroai 
the  country.  I  asked  the  quesUon.  "Do 
you  think  Pi^sldent  Kennedy  Is  doing  a 
good  Job?"  and  in  answer  to  this  lnquii7, 
as  percent  voted  "yes."  43  percent  "no." 
and  32  peiTcnt  "not  sure." 

This  reawuTM  my  btUef  that  t)\e  cUl- 
•ena  of  my  dlatrtct,  and  alao  throughout 
the  eounuy.  are  not  In  air«emei\t  with 
the  Frtildent^  im^opomOi  for  mort  FM* 
oral  control  ai\d  moi<o  aoclallaatlon  of 
our  people. 

X  hope  U\at  my  coUtouta  will  study 
•artouily  tho  n^sulU  of  thU  poll  Hated 
Mow  and  give  heed  to  the  feelings  and 
thoughta  of  the  American  people  In  re- 
gard to  tome  of  the  proposed  Federal 
programa. 


1.  Do  you  Nvor— 

(a)  th*  pr>po»<l  Frtcmnn  firm  pmirram? 

(b)  thf  (}o\Tnrnpnt  rriilnif  romplrtoly  out  of  a^rulturr  and  »llowliip  liw  f:imirr  to  o|M>rut«  pntlroly  on  hU  own? 

(c)  »  midillr  couna  lunu  profnun,  tx>tireen  the  strict  conlnUs  ot  itw  KnTnian  prrHfrnni  auU  no  Kc<l*r"al  controls  at  all? 

2.  In  view  of  some  fiu  8o\-ttt  nuclear  tesu  In  past  months,  do  you  agree  that  the  United  States  should  resume  testing  of  nuclear 

wMPpnsln  the  at2no*el>w* 

3.  PlnceColoncl  Olenn's  wrnt  jnrwssful  Mvacc  flight,  do  j-ou  fral  that  there  slmuld  be  another  summit  conference  between 

pTpmlpr  Khnwheher  and  11m>  Prf^ldentT 

4.  I<  the  I'nited  Natioiu  doinj;  a  pood  k>b?... 

.1.  .Should  theeamlnR  limlfc  for  lliosc  drawlnn  so<lal  security  paynienls  he  raLseil? 

•.  .-^hould  the  Federal  (}o»-rmmrnt  provide  funds  for— 

(n)  Public  school  cni5tnicth»T 

(b)  Public  school  t^hers'  saJartes? 

(c)  I.o:in5  and  schdl&r^htps  Inr  coIleKe  students? 

(d)  Grant.'  for  out-itandlng  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  to  attend  onlversitles  for  further  study  on  the  subjects 

lliey  are  toschlnit? 

(i)  .Should  run  rp.s|M>nsibllities  (or  prin:ary  and  secondary  educHtion  be  left  to  Stute  and  loonl  coniir, unities? 

7.  Do  you  f.ivor  re-no val  of  tlio  Berlin  wall,  by  force,  In  an  effort  to  restore  tree  aoci'S-S  b<<twcen  East  and  West  Ucrliu? 

8.  Do  you  fuvoT  the  United  St  ites  plarlnc  a  complete  economic  hlockatle  around  Cuba? 

t>.  IX)  yon  feel  the  Congress  .should  apjirove  the  pun-base  of  $IOO,noo,000  worth  of  U.N.  bonds,  which  would  be  60  peri-cnl  of  tlie 

total  l)on<I  i<wae? - 

10.  Do  yuu  lliliik  the  Congress  should  pass  a  new  Iteciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  giving  the  President  broad  powers  to  make 

aiross-ll»o-t)oard  liirlll  cuts  on  Imports? 

11.  1)0  >-ou  think  the  Congnes.*  should  appropriate  $460,000,000  for  Federal  assistance  In  the  construction  of  public  fallout  shelters? . 
I'i.  Do  you  favor— 

(a)  Continuation  of  the  Peace  Corps? — - 

(b)  Doubling  tlie  lAte  of  tlie  I'eaoe  Corp^  as  proposed  by  the  President? 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oovomincnt  should  re(iuire  withholding  of  tan-s  on  dlvldeiuls  and  Intcn-st?-. 

14.  Do  you  U'llcvo  the  l'ra'4d«'nt  should  l>o  (tiven  st.-ui<ll)y  aultiority  to  nifse  or  lower  Uaof  at  his  <lis(r»-tlon? 

l.V  Do  >-ou  favor  the  admiiilstmtlon's  proiiosal  to  give  postal  and  other  Federal  employees  a  pay  increaee? — 

16.  Do  you  favor  a  mass  Federal  Immnniintion  proitram  to  vaccinate  every  child  age  5  and  under,  regardless  of  need,  lor  diphtherli, 

whooping  cough,  tetanus,  and  polio  at  a  <-osl  of  $3.^,000,000? 

17.  Do  you  favor  Federal  iKuns  to  help  build  and  equip  centers  for  proup  practice  by  doctors  and  dentLsts? 

IH.  Do  you  favor  leeislntloa  to  bring  labor  unions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Slierman  Antitrust  Act,  which  would  eliminate 

monopolits  in  the  field  of  labor? „ .. — .... . ...— 

la.  Do  you  tbiiik  President  Kennedy  is  doing  a  good  Job? . 


Yes 
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Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  Speaks 
at  Connectiait  Repablicsn  State  Con- 
vention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF  wxacoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1962 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1962,  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  Honornble  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
made  an  outstanding  address  before  the 
Republican  State  Convention  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  Not  only  did  Senator 
Cooper  pay  high  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Honor- 
able Prescott  Bush,  but  he  articulately 
outlined  a  course  of  action  for  Republi- 
cans in  the  1962  congressional  campaign. 


r 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  speech 
of  my  respected  friend.  Senator  Cooper  : 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  address  this  con- 
vention. I  waa  glad  when  Senator  Bush 
asked  If  I  could  do  so. 

Senator  Bush  Is  the  best  Informed  Member 
of  the  Senate  on  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters— but  he  Is  more.  Responsible  In  his 
speech  and  votes,  himiane  and  progressive,  a 
man  of  conviction  and  Integrity,  he  Is  one 
of  the  most  Influential  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  will  miss  his  leadership.  All  of  us, 
I  know,  are  sad  that  he  has  decided  to  retire. 
But  an  element  of  that  decision  was  that 
Connecticut  has  many  Republicans  capable 
of  representing  It  ably  and  effectively.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  candidate  you  select  will 
succeed  him. 

I  / 

The  1962  elections  are  of  critical  Impor- 
tance. For  the  American  people — In  choos- 
ing between  the  two  parties — are  called  upon 
to  determine  the  basic  direction  of  our  cotin- 
try's  economic  and  foreign  policies. 

This  statement  may  sound  extravagant. 
But  the  record  of  contradictions  and  failures 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  bears  out  the 


truth  of  my  statement.  Por  Its  failure  flows 
essentially  from  Its  Inability  to  determine  Its 
own  economic  philosophy.  It  flows  also  from 
its  lack  of  faith  In  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  from  Its  lack  of  faith  in  the  tradi- 
tional processes  of  our  Government. 

The  election  this  fall  will  be  a  tvirnlng 
point.  The  people  will  reverse  the  trend  of 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

Here  In  Connecticut,  and  across  the  Na- 
tion, the  Republican  Party  will  lead  the  way. 
This  Is  the  year  of  victory  for  our  party. 
We  will;  win  a  Republican  victory  In  Con- 
necticut}, win  elect  a  Republican  House  of 
Representatives,  and  gain  Republican  seats 
In  the  Senate. 

n 

Two  years  ago,  the  President  promised  the 
American  people  that  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration would  lead  our  country  to  a  new 
frontier  of  unparalleled  economic  growth, 
of  confidence,  of  prosperity,  and  of  leader- 
ship In  the  world. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  been 
favored  by  the  continuing  stirge  of  growth 
and  confidence  fostered  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  The  bozscore  of  bills  pxished 
through  by  the  Democratic  majority  ap- 
pears   Impressive.      I    am    always    surprised 
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that  the  President's  advisers,  and  even 
some  political  pundits,  think  that  a  box- 
score  Is  more  important  than  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bills.  They  are  the  bills  he 
has  contended  were  necessary  to  get  the 
country  moving  again — to  bring  Jobs,  pros- 
perity,  and  economic   growth. 

But  as  Senator  Dirksen  recently  said,  they 
have  been  the  agents  of  "shrlnkmanshlp"  in- 
stead of  "growthmanship":  Nearly  4  million 
people  are  still  unemployed  in  our  country. 
Business  failures  have  Increased  11  percent. 
Mortgage  foreclosures  are  up  40  percent,  the 
biggest  1-year  increase  since  the  depression 
of  1932.  Farmers'  costs  are  at  an  alltlme 
high,  and  the  parity  ratio  is  the  lowest  in 
over  20  years,  ilie  cost  of  living  is  the  high- 
est in  U.S.  history.  And  the  outflow  of 
American  gold  from  our  shores  continues. 
This  is  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  our  party 
finds  no  pleasure.  For  we  believe — as  does 
the  country — that  the  American  economy  is 
basically  strong. 

The  slack  indicates  a  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  Democratic  administration's  policy. 

But  it  goes  deeper.  The  root  of  the  un- 
certainty and  lack  of  confidence  which 
plague  our  country  today  lies,  first,  in  the 
administration's  Inability  to  determine  its 
own  economic  philosophy  and.  second,  in 
its  obsessive  reach  for  power. 

ni 

On  the  one  hand,  the  President  promises 
steady  progress  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
He  has  spoken  of  extraordinary  measures 
to  stop  the  outflow  of  gold.  He  has  made 
world   trade  a   chief   issue   in   his   program. 

But  in  practice,  the  administration  is 
enamored  by  the  Keynesian  policy  of  deficit 
spending.  The  Congress  is  asked  day  by 
day  to  conunlt  Itself  to  great  programs  of 
spending — without  priorities — which  make 
It  impossible  to  balance  the  budget;  which 
increase  the  outfiow  of  gold;  which  discour- 
age investment  necessary  for  competitive 
world  trade,  and  which  strike  at  confidence. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  President  and 
his  administration  are  yet  willing  to  obey  his 
own  injunction  of  sacrifice  asked  of  the 
American  j)eople. 

The  President  has  assured  private  enter- 
prise that  he  respects  it  as  the  chief  agent 
of  economic  growth  and  trade,  and  the 
source  of  Jobs.  But  in  practice,  the  doubt 
lingers  whether  his  administration  trusts 
the   free  economic   system. 

Both  industry  and  lat>or  have  their  com- 
pulsions for  power.  There  Is  agreement 
that  these  compulsions  must  be  regulated, 
and  this  the  Congress  has  done  since  the 
days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  President 
must  speak  out  at  times  if  he  believes  in- 
dustry and  labor  contravene  the  national 
Interest.  I  am  not  here  to  dispute  the 
right  of  the  President  to  speak  up  in  the 
recent  steel  episode,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  raw  display  of  compelling  governmental 
power  raised  disquiet  in  the  ranks  of  Indus- 
try and  labor  alike  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dency will  be  used  to  coerce,  or  to  appeal 
to  public  opinion. 

Our  private  enterprise  system  has  given 
this  country  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
power.  Rightly  used,  it  is  an  aspect  of  our 
free  system  of  government.  If  it  is  to  be 
successful,  it  must  be  trusted,  encouraged, 
and  strengthened  by  sound  governmental 
policies. 

The  administration  must  make  up  its  mind 
about  its  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  It 
must  decide  whether  it  will  trust  and  en- 
courage our  free  enterprise  system.  The 
American  people  can  Influence  this  choice 
this  fall.  They  mvist  set  the  administration 
straight,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  lead  the  way. 

IV 

The  second  source  of  uncertainty  and  lack 
of  confidence  which  I  mentioned  earlier — 
the     administration's     obsessive     drive     for 


power — strikes  at  the  very  heart  and  nature 
of  our  goveriunental  system. 

The  vmique  contribution  which  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic  made  to  representative 
government  is  the  division  of  power  which 
our  Constitution  defines.  They  were  politi- 
cal philosophers  and  they  knew  that  the  core 
of  republican  Institutions  was  centered  in 
the  denial  of  arbitrary  power  to  the  execu- 
tive— whether  a  king  or  president. 

The  Republican  Party  has  listed  25  delega- 
tions of  power  sought  by  the  President.  I 
cannot  read  the  long  list.  But  among  them 
are  found  the  President's  request  to  give  to 
"experts"  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
control  over  the  agricultural  economy,  and 
authority  for  the  President  to  Initiate  a  vast 
92,600  million  public  works  program  to 
be  financed  by  funds  drawn  from  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  even  the  World  Bank — 
without  approval  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  worst  features  of  this  pro- 
posal were  exposed  and  defeated  by  the  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate.  The  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  transfer  to  him  limited 
authority  over  the  taxing  power — the  "power 
of  the  purse" — the  very  power  which,  cen- 
turies ago,  our  forebears  determined  must 
be  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
And  I  cite  his  request  to  create  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs,  even  though  It  has  support 
In  many  cities  of  our  country.  Stripped  bare, 
the  proposal  was  based  upon  the  philosophy 
of  the  administration  that  It  could  decide 
what  was  best  for  the  people  better  than  the 
local  oflBclals  whom  the  people  themselves 
elected. 

Who  would  exercise  these  powers  taken 
from  the  Congress?  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  plan  was  conceived  by  the  academicians 
and  theoreticians  in  the  administration.  We 
will  not  be  anti-intellectual,  for  they  have 
their  place  in  government.  But  the  country 
ought  to  reject  this  quest  for  power  to  be 
exercised  by  inexperienced  men.  whose  Judg- 
ment Is  unknown,  and  reject  their  desire  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  powers  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  set  their  Judgment  above 
the  people. 

Essentially  this  transfer  of  power  would 
remove  from  congressional  debate,  and  from 
the  scrutiny  of  public  opinion,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  specifics  of  legislation. 

It  is  a  reactionary  trend  in  representative 
government.  It  expresses  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress— and 
of  the  people. 

In  this  election  the  people  must  reject  this 
policy,  which  I  Judge  the  most  fundamental 
Issue  they  will  be  called  upon  to  decide. 

V 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  our  Government,  and  of  domestic 
and  economic  policies.  But  economic  policy 
cannot  be  separated  from  foreign  policy. 
Our  military  strength,  the  strength  of  our 
allies — our  very  ability  to  defend  this  coun- 
try— rest  upon  a  strong  and  stable  economy 
in  which  our  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world  have  confidence. 

World  crises  and  danger  will  continue  to 
manifest  themselves  In  different  ways,  but 
their  essential  cause  remains.  It  is  the  un- 
changing and  steely  objective  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  communism  shall  triumph  over 
our  country,  and  over  freedom  itself.  Our 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  have  prescribed  imper- 
atives of  foreign  policy  upon  which  there 
has  been  general  agreement  by  both  parties. 

The  years  since  World  War  II  ha"e  been 
darkened  by  danger,  but  1961  and  1962.  with 
the  crises  of  Berlin.  Laos,  and  Cuba,  have 
been  particularly  unhappy.  I  point  out  that 
during  these  crises  the  Republican  Party 
acted  responsibly.  Even  when  the  Cuban 
disaster  shook  the  confidence  of  our  Nation 
and  its  allies,  our  party  rejected  any  tempta- 
tion to  use  it  for  political  capital.    For  we 


knew  that  the  President  must  be  supported 
and  the  country  unified,  when  the  security 
and  prestige  of  the  Nation  are  at  stake. 

But  I  must  say.  for  the  people  should  re- 
member it,  that  the  responsible  conduct  of 
the  Republican  Party  stands  out  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  behavior  of  many  Democratic 
leaders  following  the  U-2  affair  in  1960,  when 
Chairman  Khrushchev,  attacking  President 
Elsenhower,  struck  at  the  United  States 
ItseU. 

Here  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  which  I 
think  would  be  helpful  in  increasing  the 
confidepce  of  our  own  people,  and  of  our  al- 
lies, about  our  military  capability  to  defend 
freedom  and  to  deter  war. 

During  the  1960  campaign,  the  President 
and  other  Democratic  candidates  derogated 
the  military  strength  of  the  Nation.  The 
phrase  "missile  gap"  was  used  again  and 
again  to  imply  that  the  Soviet  Union  pos- 
sessed greater  power  in  missiles.  Yet.  shortly 
after  the  administration  came  to  power,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  officials  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  possessed  pre- 
ponderant power,  and  that  the  missile  gap 
was  a  myth.  But,  the  uncertainty  and  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  military  strength,  which 
the  1060  campaign  engendered,  remains.  I 
do  not  believe  It  will  be  wholly  removed  un- 
til the  President  expiates  the  wrong  of  1960, 
and  reveals  to  our  people  the  strength  which 
we  possessed  In  1960.  as  well  as  the  strength 
we  possess  today.  For  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
missile  strength,  and  our  space  program 
which  now  thrills  the  world,  were  initiated, 
planned,  and  largely  developed  under  the 
administration  of  President  Elsenhower. 

VI 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
bring  Republican  victory  this  year.  But  this 
election  year  is  also  a  testing  time  for  the 
Republican  Party.  It  gives  the  opportunity 
to  define  and  fight  for  broad  objectives  In 
harmony  with  the  national  Interests,  and  to 
firmly  establish  our  party's  philosophy. 
This  is  the  time  to  build  not  alone  for  vic- 
tory this  year,  and  for  victory  in  States  and 
local  communities,  but  for  the  presidential 
victory  which  shall  be  ours  in  1964. 

We  can  strengthen  the  affirmative  and 
humanitarian  record  which  already  is  ours. 
We  can  prove  again  that  ours  is  the  party 
of  responsibility. 

1.  The  Republican  Party  Is  the  one  party 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  Since  World  War  II. 
with  the  exception  of  1951.  when  Korean 
war  taxes  swelled  revenues,  the  only  bal- 
anced budgets  were  provided  by  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  Republican  Congresses 
of  1947  and  1948.  The  only  major  tax  cuts 
since  World  War  II  were  enacted  by  Re- 
publican Congresses.  And  even  as  a  mi- 
nority party,  it  has  been  the  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  fought  to  re- 
strain spending,  and  to  maintain  order  in 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  against  the  weight 
of  the  Democratic  majority. 

2.  While  we  Republicans  give  weight  to 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  shall  not  neglect 
hiunan  needs.  Unemployment,  education, 
decent  housing,  the  health  of  our  people — 
none  of  these  can  be  neglected. 

These  are  human  problems  with  which 
we  must  be  concerned,  not  as  a  matter  of 
politics  or  votes,  but  as  a  matter  of  human- 
ity and  Justice.  Justice  is  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  free  government.  And  the  neglect 
of  these  needs  will  deny,  as  the  great  Re- 
publican conservative  Robert  Taft  con- 
tended, the  equal  opportunity  which  our 
free  system  promises  to  all  its  people. 

3.  "The  Republican  Party  will  continue 
its  fight  for  full  civil  rights  for  all  of  our 
people.  The  Democratic  record  on  civil 
rights  is  one  of  complete  failure,  for  it  will 
not  risk  offending  the  southern  wing  of  its 
party.  What  was  its  record  this  year?  It 
Introduced  one  bill  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality, and  then  abandoned  it.  In  contrast, 
the    Elsenhower    administration    fought    to 
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successful  enactment  the  dvll  rights  bills  of 
1957  and  1960. 

As  the  party  of  Lincoln,  bom  to  assure 
freedom,  we  have  the  great  opportunity  to 
stand  united,  and  to  fight  for  equal  rights 
and  freedom  for  all  otir  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

4.  The  Republican  Party  has  demon- 
strated its  responsibility  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  We  will  maintain  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  strength  on  which  our 
security  depends:  We  will  be  faithful  to  our 
commitments  throughout  the  world.  But 
we  must  resist  the  arguments  of  extremists 
who  dream  of  Isolation,  who  believe  that 
honest  negotiation  Is  appeasement,  and  who 
cannot  understand  that  our  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  our  assistance  to  other 
countries  contribute  also  to  our  security  and 
leadership  In  the  world.  For  the  United 
States  alone  possesses,  as  Winston  Churchill 
said,  the  decisive  power  to  maintain  freedom 
In  the  worldl.  I 

vn 

The  President  asks  for  the  election  of  an 
overwhelming  Democratic  majority  In  the 
Congress,  not  to  exercise  its  powers,  but  to 
rubberstamp  the  administration's  proposals, 
and  to  assist  In  the  transfer  of  congressional 
power  to  the  Executive.  He  asks  the  elec- 
tion of  Democratic  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  would  be  tied  to  the  National 
Government  to  stifle  criticism,  local  inde- 
pendence and  initiative.  What  we  need  Is  a 
Congress — a  Republican  Congress — and  State 
and  local  officials  who  have  respect  for  their 
responsibilities;  who  will  subject  the  pro- 
posals of  the  administration  to  pubUc  ex- 
amination; who  will  support  them  when 
they  are  right,  and  reject  them  when  they 
are  wrong. 

The  central  idea  at  our  Government  Is,  as 
Lincoln  said  In  1855,  "the  equality  of  man." 
And  his  familiar  words  in  his  Gettysburg 
address  that  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth,"  spoke  of  his  powerful 
sense  of  the  mission  of  representative  gcv- 
errmient  at  home  and  for  the  world. 

Connecticut  is  on«  of  the  cradles  of  free- 
dom and  representative  government.  It  has 
the  great  opportunity  this  year  to  lead  the 
way  to  Republican  Tictory.  It  has  the  op- 
portunity to  assert,  as  Lincoln  did.  the  cen- 
tral idea  and  the  mission  of  our  party,  and 
of  free  government  Dt»elf . 


flniluj,  Ohio,  SesqoicenteniiuJ 
Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BEHS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11. 1962 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
War  of  1812  when  General  Hull  was  lead- 
ing his  army  from  Cincinnati  to  Detroit, 
some  of  his  troops  built  a  fort  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blanchard  River  in  north- 
western Ohio.  It  was  named  Fort  Find- 
lay  after  Col.  James  Pindlay,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  contingents  of  Hull's 
forces.  From  that  beginning  it  grew 
into  a  trading  post,  later  a  village,  and 
is  now  the  city  of  Pindlay.  Ohio,  a  munic- 
ipality with  a  population  of  30,000  peo- 
ple. From  July  21  through  July  29,  1962, 
it  will  be  celebrating  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  its  origin  as  Port  Pindlaj. 


Its  history  as  a  typical  American  com- 
munity is  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
justifiably  proud.  Situated  in  one  of  the 
rich  agricultural  areas  of  the  country,  it 
is  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  farming  activity  of  the  Nation.  At 
one  time  it  was  in  the  heart  of  an  oil  and 
gas  development  area  and  has  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  industry  in  con- 
nection with  these  resources.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  natural  endowments,  it  has 
developed  into  a  center  of  manufactur- 
ing and  many  products  bearing  the  name 
of  Pindlay  are  shipped  into  every  corner 
of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  years,  pride  of  com- 
munity has  led  its  citizens  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
small  cities  in  the  country.  Its  wide, 
tree-lined  streets  and  stately  homes 
have  attracted  national  attention. 

Many  of  Pindlay's  citizens  have 
brought  recognition  to  their  hometown. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding  is 
Tell  Taylor  who  wrote  the  world  famous 
song  "Down  by  the  Old  Mill  Stream." 
The  Blanchard  River  where  Colonel 
Pindlay  erected  his  fort  150  years  ago 
is  the  old  mill  stream  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
memorable  composition. 

Pindlay  is  enthusiastically  preparing 
to  engage  in  the  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration in  the  coming  days.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  high  caliber  of  events 
scheduled  for  the  occasion  is  the  appear- 
ance of  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Red  Cross.  His 
speech  on  July  23  will  be  a  highlight  of 
the  many  gala  events  over  a  1-week 
period. 

Because  Pindlay  is  my  hometown,  I 
take  particular  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  his- 
torical event  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
join  me  in  extending  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  the  citizens  of  this  fine 
community. 


Memorial  Day  Speech  at  U.S.S.  "An- 
zona'*  Memorial  by  Hon.  Clin  E. 
Teafae,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  BAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11, 1962 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
only  recently  been  able  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete text  of  a  Memorial  Day  speech 
which  was  delivered  at  the  site  of  the 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  on  May  30.  1962.  While  I  was 
not  among  the  fortunate  to  have  wit- 
nessed its  delivery,  I  have,  nevertheless, 
received  many  glowing  remarks  in  com- 
pliment to  its  content  and  to  the  man 
who  delivered  it— our  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague. 

In  stirringly  memorializing  our  hon- 
ored dead.  Congressman  Teagtte  brought 
into  focus  at  the  same  time  the  reality 
and  need  for  continuing  vigilance  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  our  way 


of  life.  His  speech  is  one  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  become  familiar  with,  and  I, 
therefore,  under  unanimous  consent.  In- 
clude it  in  the  Record. 

Memoriai.  Dat  Speich  bt  Represintative 
Olik  E.  Teaoue  at  Stte  or  the  U.S.S.  "Aai- 
zona"  Memorial,  Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu, 
Hawah — Mat  30,  1962 

It  Is  In  a  spirit  of  deep  and  sincere  hu- 
miUty  that  I  stand  on  this  spot — for  the 
second  time — to  Join  with  you  in  doing  honor 
to  the  1,100  young  men  who  are  entombed 
forever  beneath  these  waters,  and  to  all  the 
other  young  men  and  women  who  so  gen- 
erously gave  their  lives  so  that  we  could  live 
free. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  In  my  adult  life 
that  hfis  moved  me  more  than  did  Memorial 
Day  here  2  years  ago.  The  beauty  and  devo- 
tion which  characterize  the  celebration  of 
this  day  here  at  the  site  of  the  Arizona  dis- 
aster, and  up  at  the  Punchbowl  National 
Cemetery  should  set  a  model  for  all  the 
other  49  States  to  follow.  Nowhere  else  is 
the  gratitude  toward  o\ii  heroic  dead  so  alive 
as  it  is  In  Hawaii — and  this  Is  a  proud  tradi- 
tion wlilch  I  hope  and  pray  will  never  grow 
dim. 

Upon  this  sacred  spot  we  honor  the  specific 
heroes  who  surrendered  their  lives  beneath 
these  waters  on  December  7.  1941 — those 
tragic  youngsters  who  gave  their  lives  when 
they  were  in  full  bloom.  It  is  the  saddest 
and  most  embittering  effect  of  war  that  the 
best  of  our  young  men  are  the  first  to  be 
lost. 

And,  as  a  result  of  the  treacherous  deed 
that  was  perpetrated  here,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  fine  yovmg  men — chosen 
from  among  the  best  In  their  native  lands— 
eventually  gave  up  their  lives  so  that  free- 
dom and  decency  and  hvmian  dignity  could 
survive.    We  also  honor  them  upon  this  day. 

In  Hawaii,  of  course,  the  occasion  of 
Memorial  Day  has  special  significance.  It 
is  iromc.  but  true,  that  In  this  troubled 
world  of  oiu-8  good  may  spring  from  evil. 
So,  these  splendid  young  men  who  lie  for- 
ever entombed  beneath  tfiese  waters,  did  not 
die  in  vain.  Even  In  death  they  have  made 
us  all  their  debtors,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
sacrifice-  still  grow  and  blossom  and  multi- 
ply with  each  passing  day. 

I  have  mentioned  a  date  which,  when  I 
first  wrote  it  down,  surprised  me  a  little. 
We  are  approaching  the  21st  anni- 
versary of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  sons  of  many 
of  those  who  lie  here  will  soon  be  of  age, 
eligible  to  vote,  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities and  the  prerogatives  of  a  man.  A  new 
generation  has  grown  up — a  generation  of 
adults  to  whom  Pearl  Harbor  Is  not  even  a 
memory.  Just  a  name  and  a  date  and  the 
answer  to  a  question  in  a  history  book. 

Have  we  prepared  a  world  for  this  new 
generation  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  these 
honored  dead  who  lie  here? 

Certainly  we  have  made  great  material 
gains  in  the  past  21  years.  The  advances  In 
science  have  been  greater  than  In  any  com- 
parable period  In  the  world's  history.  We 
can  send  human  beings  Into  space — we  can 
circle  the  earth  In  orbit — we  contemplate 
an  exploration  of  the  moon.  The  whole 
world  of  television  has  come  into  being  dur- 
ing these  21  years.  The  miracle  of  the  Jet 
Is  a  product  of  this  time.  So  is  the  rather 
disconcerting  miracle  of   nuclear   fission. 

But,  when  we  come  right  down  to  it, 
progress  can  exist  only  in  the  human  heart, 
the  Immortal  soul  of  man.  Have  we  kept 
spiritual  pace  with  our  materialistic 
progress? 

All  the  evidence  isnt  In  yet,  but  there  is 
grave  cause  for  concern.  At  a  time  when 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  superlative  courage 
of  those  who  died  that  we  might  live,  it  Is 
perhaps  well  that  we  pause  to  take  stock 
of  the  kind  of  courage  in  our  workaday 
world  today. 
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In  the  face  of  the  worldwide  challenge  of 
world  communism,  too  many  Americans 
have  become  hysterical.  We  find,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  hard  core  of  frustrated  super- 
patriots — so  called — who  have  apparently 
lost  faith  In  the  democratic  processes  that 
have  made  this  country  great.  These  are 
the  extremists  who  have  made  themselves 
self-appointed  guardians  of  our  liberty,  who 
would  make  democracy  safe  by  suppressing 
It  and  stiaing  It. 

Those  who  blandly  say  we  should  risk  en- 
slavement before  we  should  risk  annihila- 
tion apparently  consider  freedom  as  some- 
thing which  we  possess  by  ourselves,  free  of 
all  encumbrances,  with  no  strings  attached. 

This  Is  simply  not  true.  We  do  not  own 
our  freedom — we  hold  It  In  trust  for  those 
who  will  come  after  us.  Our  freedom  be- 
longs to  countless  generations  of  young 
men  who  fought  and  died  that  we  might 
Inherit  thU  precious  gift  from  them.  It 
belongs  to  the  veterans  of  Valley  Forge,  the 
heroes  of  Gettysburg,  the  doughboys  of 
the  Argonne,  the  honored  dead  who  He  here. 

The  freedom  we  now  hold  In  sacred  trust 
was  dearly  bought  with  human  suffering. 
We  must  guard  It  with  our  lives.  We  are 
not  masters  of  this  freedom,  we  are  but  Its 
stewards. 

When  we  hear  these  cries,  we  may  very 
well  ask  ourselves.  Is  this  what  has  happened 
to  the  American  dream?  Is  this  what  has 
happened  to  the  tradition  of  courage  and 
determination  which  welded  this  Nation 
of  ours  Into  the  strongest  power  the  world 
has  ever  known? 

If  this  were  true,  then  those  whom  we 
honor  today  did  Indeed  die  In  vain. 

But,  it  is  not  true.  These  two  extremes 
represent  a  small  minority  among  our  cltl- 
Bens — a  loud  minority,  a  highly  vocal  minor- 
ity and  a  highly  active  minority,  but  their 
numbers  are  inconsequential.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  majority,  the  sensible,  disciplined 
patriots,  are  Inclined  to  take  our  own  good 
sense  for  granted.  We  do  not  advertise  our 
patriotism  and  as  a  result  we  do  not  make 
our  ideas  work  for  us  as  effectively  as  they 
should. 

We  have  become  rather  complacent  about 
our  virtues.  So,  today — Instead  of  looking 
backward,  as  we  usually  do  on  Memorial 
Day.  I  feel  we  can  best  honor  and  serve  our 
heroic  dead  by  looking  forward,  and  In  so 
doing  we  must  analyze  and  evaluate  our  own 
role  in  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
which  these  have  died  to  save. 

Freedom  has  died  In  many  ways  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  has  died  on  the 
battlefields.  It  has  died  through  deception 
and  Intrigue,  in  revolution,  and  In  the  self- 
ishness of  leaders.  But,  r4:ost  often  and  most 
shamefully,  freedom  hf«3  died  In  Its  sleep. 
This  could  happen  to  us. 

Never  In  history  has  freedom  been  won  or 
lost  In  a  single  day.  There  are  always  causes 
underlying  the  victory  or  the  defeat — causes 
stretching  deep  Into  the  social  fabric  of  the 
land. 

We  must  all  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
today  engaged  In  a  war.  It  Is  not  as  yet  a 
nuclear  war,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  It 
will  never  come  to  that.  But,  despite  the 
dire  prophecies  of  the  defeatists,  we  are  far 
better  prepared  to  fight  such  a  war  than  Is 
our  adversary.  We  know  the  Insanity  that 
lies  In  all-out  nuclear  warfare,  but  we  must 
not  be  terrified  by  the  prospect.  We  could^ 
If  forced  to — destroy  half  the  population 
and  three-quarters  of  the  Industrial  poten- 
tial of  Soviet  Russia  within  24  hours.  This 
is  a  distressing  thought — a  painful  thought 
if  one  believes,  as  I  do.  In  the  essential 
brotherhood  of  man,  but  It  Is  far  more  con- 
soling than  the  quite  Inaccurate  Idea  that 
we  could  not  compete  with  world  commu- 
nism In  a  nuclear  war,  or  any  war. 

The  war  we  are  engaged  In  Is  mostly  cold — 
but  It  Is  nevertheless  vital  to  our  survival. 
We  are  not,  as  yet,  winning  the  cold  war. 


For  a  nation  renowned  for  Its  salesmanship, 
we  have  not  had  enough  success  in  selling 
to  the  world  the  most  valuable  commodities 
of  all — the  commodities  everyone  needs  and 
wants — peace  and  human  fnsedom. 

Our  trouble  Is  that  our  world  has  become 
a  neighborhood  before  It  was  able  to  become 
a  brotherhood.  Modern  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  modern  weapons  have  forced 
on  us  a  togetherness  before  we  were  socially, 
politically,  economically  or  morally  mature 
enough  to  handle  it.  And  yet — after  21 
years — we  should  have  reached  that  degree 
of  maturity.  We  must  reach  It  If  we  are  to 
survive. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  paradox.  We  must, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  dedicated  both 
to  nUUtary  strength  and  to  arms  control;  to 
security  and  to  negotiation;  to  assisting  new 
nations  toward  freedom  and  self-respect 
without  accepting  their  interpretation  of  all 
Issues  affecting  us. 

Unfortunately,  If  we  cannot  do  all  these 
things  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  any  of 
them.  Our  ability  to  mature  sufficiently  as 
to  master  these  paradoxes  will  determine 
more  than  just  our  ability  to  survive.  It  will 
determine  the  extent  of  our  worthiness  to 
survive. 

I  hope  we  need  shed  no  blood  In  winning 
the  cold  war.  But,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
make  less  dramatic  sacrifices — and  many  of 
them.  We  need  a  new  sense  of  self-dedica- 
tion— a  new  sense  of  self-denial.  We  need 
to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  selflessness  among 
our  people,  the  desire  to  work  toward  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  The  pursuit  of  peace 
cannot  be  p)assive.  It  must  be  active,  thought- 
ful, constant.  Peace  will  not  be  handed  to 
us  on  a  silver  platter,  it  must  be  earned,  it 
must  be  won. 

I  am  afraid  we  have — too  many  of  us — 
become  soft.  We  have  become  complacent. 
We  look  to  the  Government  to  do  those 
things  we  should  do  ourselves.  We  have  as- 
sumed the  role  of  spectator  in  the  quest  for 
peiice  when  we  should  be  down  on  the  field 
participating.  We  have — far  too  many  of 
us — sought  to  evade  our  own  responsibilities 
by  blaming  our  failures  on  others.  We  have 
the  extreme  rlghtwlngers  who  find  "Commu- 
nists" under  every  bush  and  try  to  blame 
all  our  troubles  on  those  whcnn  they  so 
designate.  And  we  have  the  extreme  liberals 
who  try  to  place  the  blame  upon  the  right- 
wingers.  And  we  have  the  moderate  mlddle- 
of-the-roaders  who  blame  them  both. 

But,  In  reality,  blame  for  all  our  failures 
must  be  shared  among  us  all.  And  the  cred- 
it for  our  final  victory  must  also  be  shared 
among  us  all.  The  victory  will  not  be  v/on 
by  a  few  selected  supermen — it  will  be  won 
by  ordinary  people  like  you  and  me.  And 
we  must  work  to  win  It. 

So,  my  friends — on  this  solemn  day  of 
remembrance,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  enormous  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us. 
Let  us,  together,  ask  God  Almighty  to  create 
In  us  clean  hearts  and  to  renew  the  spirit 
within  us.  For  If  each  of  us  does  liave  the 
spirit  renewed  within  us.  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  our  common  road  to  peace  and  vic- 
tory. 

Let  us  together  pray  for  a  regeneration 
of  our  people  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
face  and  overcome  the  moral  challenge  of 
our  age.  We  must  start  this  massive  process 
now — and  we  must  start  It  within  ourselves. 

Those  who  sleep  beneath  these  waters  have 
been  most  generous  toward  us.  They  gave 
the  noonday  of  their  lives  to  us  so  that  we 
could  have  our  full  share  of  tomorrows. 
They  remain  Imprisoned  within  this  shat- 
tered hulk  that  we  could  be  free. 

They  have  passed  on  to  us  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  that  man  can  inherit.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  them — and  our  duty  before  God 
Almighty — to  pass  on  that  gift  to  future 
generations — and  pass  It  on  In  better  condi- 
tion than  that  In  which  It  was  when  we 
received  It.    Those  whom  we  honor  here  are 


dead  for  the  rights  of  men,  for  people  like 
you  and  like  me.  All  they  ask  Is  that  we 
do  not  fail  them.  All  they  ask  Is  that  we 
do  not  make  a  mockery  of  their  sacrifice. 

We  must  dedicate  our  efforts — our  hearts — 
our  minds — and  our  souls — to  the  task  of 
keeping  faith  with  those  who  had  so  much 
faith  in  us — and  who  gave  to  us  so  gener- 
ously a  treasure  greater  than  the  wealth  of 
all   the   kingdoms  of   the  world. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 


Congressman  John  D.  Dingell's  Remarks 
on  Hospital  Discrimination,  Sixth  Na- 
tional Imhotep  Conference,  May  25, 
1962 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  four  terms  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  watching  the  vigor,  drive,  integrity, 
and  intelligence  of  young  John  Dingell, 
Congressman  of  Michigan's  15th  District. 
He  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  whose  years  of  dedicated 
service  are  memorable.  I  was  friend  of 
tho  father  as  I  am  of  the  son.  Indeed, 
the  apple  has  not  fallen  far  from  the 
tree.  There  is  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives no  more  forthright,  liberal, 
and  no  more  able  and  aggressive  Member 
of  Congress.  He  has  stood  forth  vigor- 
ously against  legislation  which  would 
hurt  small  business  by  repealing  the 
antitrust  laws,  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal fighters  for  civil  rights  legislation, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  partici- 
pants in  the  maneuverings  which  re- 
sulted in  enactment  into  law  of  the  civil 
rights  bills  of  1957  and  1959.  He  was 
the  author  of  one  of  the  very  first  bills 
to  include  hospitalization  for  the  aged 
within  the  framework  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  his  vigorous  endeavors 
on  behalf  of  that  great  cause  have  in 
large  measure  contributed  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  of  which  Congress- 
man John  D.  Dingell  is  a  cosponsor, 
to  provide  for  hospitalization  for  the 
aged  within  the  framework  of  the  social 
security  program. 

However,  no  action  by  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  D. 
Dingell,  reflects  more  credit  on  him 
than  his  vigorous  opposition  to  racial 
discrimination  against  the  sick,  the  aged, 
the  helpless,  the  maimed,  the  injured, 
mothers  in  childbirth,  the  newborn,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  suffering  sind  dying. 

I  am  referring  to  Congressman  Din- 
gell's vigorous  opposition  to  racial  dis- 
crimination in  hospitals.  Evil  weed 
though  our  racially  discriminatory  prac- 
tices are,  this  perhaps  is  the  worst  of 
all  and  strikes  hardest  at  that  segment 
of  our  population  least  able  to  defend 
itself  against  such  discriminatory 
practices. 

I  am  including  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  pursuant  to 


permission  granted,  a  speech  made  by 
our  friend  and  colleague,  Congressman 
John  D.  Dingell,  before  the  Sixth  Na- 
tional Imhotep  Conference  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Medical 
Association,  the  Medico-Chirurglcal 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  at  the 
Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  D.C..  on  May  25,  1962. 

This  is  the  most  telling  criticism  of 
a  particularly  pernicious  form  of  racial 
discrimination  which  I  have  seen,  and 
for  that  reason  deserves  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  speech  foUovi-s: 

Mr.  Chairman,  officers,  and  members  of 
this  Sixth  Imhotep  Conference,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present  today  to  discuss  with 
you  not  only  a  medloosoclologlcal  situation, 
but  what  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  Is  one  of 
the  most  odious  and  hurtful  aspects  of  our 
racial    discriminatory  practices. 

I  refer  to  the  problem  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  staffing  and  In  admissions  of  pa- 
tients to  hospitals. 

Although  the  practice  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  our  Nation  1b  an  evil  growth,  per- 
haps no  fruit  borne  by  It  Is  more  noxious 
than  the  practice  of  discrimination  against 
the  sick,  the  aged,  the  helpless,  the  maimed, 
the  injured,  mothers  in  childbirth,  the  new- 
born, the  afflicted,  and  the  suffering  and 
dying. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  whenever  the 
opportunity  was  presented,  I  have  opposed 
this  vicious  practice,  both  by  sponsorship  of 
appropriate  legislation  and  by  offering  and 
supporting  amendments  to  do  away  with  It. 

The  Hlll-Burton  Act  is  a  great  piece  of 
humanitarian  legislation.  It  has.  In  and  of 
Itself,  contributed  as  much  as  any  other 
single  piece  of  legislation  now  on  the  books 
to  making  good  medical  care  available  to  the 
American  people  generally. 

The  Hlll-Burton  Act  has  poured  SI. 5  bil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  Into  construction  and 
expansion  of  6,800  hosplUls  and  similar  insti- 
tutions and  has  so  stimulated  construction  to 
change  a  critical  shortage  to  a  point  nearlng 
adequacy. 

Some  2,000  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facilities  have  been  constructed,  In  whole  or 
In  part.  In  11  Southern  States  through  Hlll- 
Burton  grants  in  the  amount  of  $562,921,000 
of  the  •1,550,214,062  spent  since  the  start 
of  the  program. 

Ninety-eight  of  these  hospitals  are  segre- 
gated. Most  of  the  rest  of  the  facilities  ad- 
mit Negroes  in  segregated  wings,  segregated 
wards.  In  hospital  basements.  In  halls,  and 
In  other  places  where  by  practice  and  tradi- 
tion they  put  Negro  patients,  but  would 
never  think  of  placing  white  patients. 

Concurrent  with  this  are  discriminations 
against  practitioners  of  medicine  of  the 
Negro  race  whlph  not  only  deny  physicians 
an  adequate  Opportunity  to  utilize  their 
talents  and  titalnlng  on  behalf  of  their 
patients  but  which  deny  them  the  right  to 
earn  a  decent  I  living.  One  doctor  In  dis- 
cussing the  situation  said  he  could  treat  his 
patients  If  they  could  be  cared  for  In  the 
alley  but  that  he  could  not  If  they  had  a 
condition  requiring  hospital  care. 

In  this  matter,  there  have  been  bright 
spots  and,  although  the  situation  Is  bad.  It 
Is  slowly  Improving,  but  not  without 
enormous  effort  by  right-thinking  people. 

As  In  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
segregation,  th*  North  Is  different  in  the 
practice  of  thel  vices  of  discrimination,  if 
only  as  to  amoiunt  and  degree. 

A  recent  study  was  conducted  In  14  com- 
munities. The  investigators  assvmied  the 
most  reliable  single  Index  of  integration  to 
be,   "In  a  given   place   what  percentage   of 


Negro  doctors  Is  afBliated  with  predomi- 
nantly white  hospitals?"  This  Is  Indeed  an 
Important  criterion,  but  I  believe  It  would 
be  helpful  to  have  It  compared  with  the 
percentage  of  patients,  white  and  colored, 
and  their  respective  relationship  to  the  per- 
centage of  population  In  Institutions  In  the 
area. 

The  nndings,  at  any  rate,  are  Interesting: 
Percentage  of  Negro  doctors  affiliated  with 

white  hospitals 
Conununlty:  Percent 

Gary,  Ind 82 

New  York    (Brooklyn) 71 

Philadelphia __     28 

Los  Angeles 25 

Indianapolis 23 

Boston . 21 

Detroit 16 

St.  Louis 11 

Chicago 7 

Kansas   City,   Mo 5 

Washington,    D.C 4 

Atlanta 0 

Nashville 0 

New    Orleans 0 

Much  of  this  evil  U  rooted  In  the  Hlll- 
Burton  Act  Itself,  which  had  language  In  It 
which  read  as  follows,  setting  forth  in  clear 
terms  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  due-process  clause  and 
the  equal-protectlon-of-the-law  clause  and 
segregation : 

"Such  hospital  or  addition  to  a  hospital 
will  be  made  available  to  all  persons  residing 
In  the  territorial  area  of  the  applicant,  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  In 
cases  where  separate  hospital  facilities  are 
provided  for  separate  population  groups.  If 
the  plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the 
basis  of  need  for  facilities  for  each  such 
group." 

The  milestone  school  case  of  Brown  v.  The 
School  Board  and  others  since  have  shown 
that  this  Is  not  the  law,  and  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  have  equal  and  separate  since 
the  two  are  mutually  exclusive  and  con- 
tradictory. 

I  am  proud  of  my  sponsorship  of  legisla- 
tion to  slay  this  evil,  H.R.  10535. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  securing  enactment  of  forward- 
looking  social  legislation.  Many  here  In  this 
room  participated  In  the  grassroot  action 
which  brought  about  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1959,  and  In  the 
misfortune  which  befell  the  friends  of  equal- 
ity In  the  recent  Senate  filibuster  which 
destroyed  for  this  session  chances  of  mean- 
ingful legislation  In  the  area  of  voting  and 
literacy  tests. 

There  Is,  however,  another  bright  spot, 
much  like  that  created  by  the  courageous 
actions  of  the  freedom  riders,  the  sit-ins, 
and  the  plaintiffs  In  school  integration  cases. 
I  refer  to  the  filing  of  suit  against  two  hos- 
pitals In  Greensboro,  N.C.,  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional the  "separate  but  equal"  provi- 
sion of  the  Hlll-Burton  Act.  One  defendant, 
the  Cone  Hospital,  has  received  $1,229,552.50 
In  Federal  aid.  It  accepts  Negro  patients 
under  special  circumstances  and  conditions. 
The  Long  Hospital,  also  a  defendant,  which 
refuses  to  accept  Negro  patients  at  all,  re- 
ceived $1,596,301.60  In  Federal  funds. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  Intervened 
In  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  has  asked  that  the  separate 
but  equal  provisions  of  the  Hlll-Burton  Act 
be  held  unconstitutional.  I  am  assured  that 
the  Department  will  vigorously  press  Its  par- 
ticipation in  the  suit. 

A  similar  suit  Is  pending  In  Orangeburg, 
S.C,  against  the  Orangeburg  Regional  Hos- 
pital, which  maintains  segregated  waiting 
rooms,  wards,  and  other  facilities.  The 
thrust  of  this  suit  Is  that  the  hospital's 
practices  violate  the  due  process  clause  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  provisions 
of    the     14th    amendment.      In    excess    of 


$300,000  has  been  granted  this  hospital  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  striking  thing  about  this  pattern  of 
segregation  of  hospltel  facilities  Is  that  it 
clearly  does  not  conform  to  the  now  segrega- 
tionist doctrine  of  separate  but  equal.  The 
faculties  lire  separate  but  clearly  unequal  In 
quantity  and  quality  in  a  very  striking  way. 
In  many  cases  grantee  Institutions  not 
only  do  not  fvu-nish  separate  but  equal  fa- 
cilities but  simply  refuse  to  admit  Negro 
patients.  Where  Negro  patients  are  ad- 
mitted It  is  to  such  scandalously  Inadequate 
faculties  as  to  factually  affirm  the  finding  of 
the  school  cases  that  separate  but  equal  Is 
Impossible  of  achievement  as  an  Inherent 
contradiction  In  terms. 

There  are  many  concrete  examples  of  the 
way  this  works  out  in  practice.  In  heavily 
Negro  counties  in  Mississippi  and  other 
Southern  States,  In  older  institutions  Negro 
patients  uere  kept  In  attics,  halls,  and  base- 
ments. In  some  new  institutions  they  are 
now  given  40  segregated  beds  per  hundred. 
In  Birmingham.  Ala.,  with  a  population  in 
the  area  cf  750,000,  equally  divided  between 
white  and  Negro  citizens,  in  10  hospitals 
there  were  only  574  beds  allocated  to  Negro 
patients,  and  some  1,762  for  whites.  Beds 
for  Negro  patients  were  broken  down  to  134 
beds  for  crippled  children,  73  obstetrical 
beds,  and  367  beds  for  medical  and  surgical 
cases. 

In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  out  of  some  4,000  beds 
available  In  the  metropolitan  area,  only  680 
are  available  to  Negro  patients.  Some  At- 
lanta hospitals  which  refuse  to  admit  Negroes 
were  constructed  or  improved  in  part  with 
Hlll-Burton  grants. 

There  was  recently  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  hospital  In  Aug\ista,  Ga.,  that 
had  previously  received  Federal  assistance 
and  was  applying  for  an  additional  $400,000. 
This  hospital  refuses  pediatric  or  maternity 
care  to  colored  persons.  Facilities  for  Ne- 
groes are  limited  to  12  beds  In  the  basement. 
IronlcaUy  the  requested  $400,000  Is  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  "white"  facilities. 

Limitation  of  time  and  space  precludes 
elaboration  but  the  pattern  Is  clear,  quite 
uniform,  and  drearily  repetitious.  It  can  be 
substantially  duplicated  in  most  cities  in  the 
South.  However,  by  way  of  further  example 
of  northern  practice  let  us  take  Just  one 
city  In  the  North,  my  hometown  of  Detroit, 
Mich. — In  fact  the  same  structure  appears 
In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Michigan  Chronicle,  a  weekly  news- 
paper of  excellent  repute,  ran  a  series  which 
both  set  forth  the  situation  and  led  to  Its 
substantial  Improvement. 

One  Detroit  hospital  was  found  to  have  for 
all  Intents  and  purposes  refused  Negro  ob- 
stetrical cases.  The  Chronicle  quoted  the 
Detroit  Medical  Society  which  found  that 
three  hospitals  discriminated  against  Negroes 
In  the  admission  and  placement  of  patients. 
In  another  hospital  It  was  found  that  of  24 
Internships  available  annually  only  1  went 
to  a  Negro.  With  a  turnover  of  one-third  of 
Its  64  residencies  annually,  this  same  hos- 
pital has  never  trained  a  Negro  resident. 
Only  one  of  foxir  major  hospitals  In  the  De- 
troit area  had  substantially  compiled  with 
fair  and  nondiscriminatory  practices. 

Happily,  I  can  report  that  by  cooperation 
of  city  government,  the  hospitals,  and  or- 
ganized medicine  in  the  area,  these  discrim- 
inatory practices  are  now  being  remedied 
and  we  hope  will  soon  be  eradicated. 

There  are  many  factors  In  this  situation 
which  have  an  unusual  relationship  of  both 
cause  and  effect  at  the  same  time  In  this 
pattern  of  discrimination. 

Perhaps  the  worst  is  degradation  and 
hardship  on  our  Negro  citizens  of  an  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  spiritual  sort  when 
their  resources  are  at  their  lowest  because  of 
Illness 

Another  Is  the  impact  on  Negro  physicians 
and   surgeons.     While   Negroes   comprise    10 
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percent  of  the  population,  Negroes  comprise 
only  2.2  p>€rcent  of  physicians.  There  Is  1 
white  physician  for  770  people,  and  1  Negro 
physician  for  4,5fl7  nonwhltes,  according  to 
Negroes  and  Medicine  by  Reltzes. 

•nils  work  shows  that  In  almost  every 
southern  State  and  locality  the  percentage 
of  Negro  doctors  to  patients  and  the  number 
of  Negro  doctors  In  absolute  terms  Is  de- 
clining. The  average  age  of  practitioners  Is 
Increasing. 

There  are  a  number  of  facts  hard  to  ex- 
plain except  In  terms  of  discrimination. 
Generally,  exclusively  Negro  hospitals  are  old, 
makeshift,  crowded,  substandard,  and  often 
hand-me-downs  from  the  white  community 
which  has  erected  a  new  commodious  plant. 

In  the  South,  Negro  medical  students  are 
nearly  forced  to  receive  their  degrees  from 
Negro  schools  or  to  go  north.  The  Journal 
of  the  National  Medical  Association  In  1961 
reported  that  11  southern  medical  schools 
did  not  admit  Negro  students. 

Although  the  practice  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered substantial  reduction.  State  medical 
and  especially  local  societies  are  reported  to 
deny  Negro  physicians  membership  or  limit 
them  to  a  sort  of  Junior  participation  with- 
out the  cares  of  dues  paying  or  voting,  and 
eating  dinner  with  their  white  colleagues  at 
membership  functions. 

This  denial  of  membership  In  medical  so- 
cieties often  will  deny  Negro  physicians 
membership  on  hospital  staffs. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  for  hospitals  to 
make  new  staff  appointments  from  board - 
certified  specialists.  In  1947  there  were  93 
such  Negro  specialists;  In  1952  there  were 
190;  and  in  1957  there  were  330.  Still  today 
only  about  1  percent  of  all  such  board-cer- 
tified specialists  are  Negroes. 

Although  there  is  an  Increasing  percent- 
age of  nonwhlte  Interns  and  residents  In 
non-Negro  hospitals  that  percentage  is  not 
yet  representative. 

The  work  of  eliminating  discrimination  by 
enactment  into  law  of  the  proposal  of  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs  and  myself  will  not  eliminate  the 
problem  of  discrimination  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  care  of  the  sick.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  courts  will  act  before  the 
Congress  in  striking  down  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  separate  but  equal  doctrine  as 
embodied  In  Hlll-Binrton.  As  I  pointed  out 
when  I  Introduced  this  bill,  this  provision 
of  HlU-Burton  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the 
courts  on  the  scales  of  constitutionality  after 
the  decision  In  Broum  v.  The  School  Board. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  that  elimination  of 
this  one  form  of  the  evil  In  this  field  will 
leave  much  other  work  to  be  done  by  dedi- 
cated and  courageous  civil  libertarians.  I 
hope  that  this  success  which  is  soon  to  come 
will  be  followed  by  a  new  and  vigorous 
rededlcatlon  by  all  Americans  to  the  princi- 
ples of  equality  and  a  renewed  drive  to  elim- 
inate the  last  vestiges  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  our  dear  land. 


TeUtar:  World  TV  Satellite  Successful 


This  satellite  called  Telstar  was 
launched  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  as  the 
first  joint  public-private  space  venture. 
Both  are  to  be  commended  for  their  suc- 
cess and  for  their  contributions  which 
have  again  shown  that  this  Nation  Is  first 
in  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  was  important 
and  significant  that  the  first  live  trans- 
atlantic televised  picture  was  the  picture 
of  a  waving  American  flag.  The  trans- 
mission of  this  picture  marks  a  new  era 
in  communications  and  it  has  t)een  pre- 
dicted by  those  quite  familiar  with  yes- 
terday's launching  that  a  communica- 
tions system,  using  several  satellites, 
perhaps  as  many  as  40,  would  provide  a 
worldwide  communications  network 
which  could  be  used  to  transmit  televi- 
sion, telephone  calls  or  other  information 
through  electronic  devices  to  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Much  credit  for  this  new  advance  and 
scientific  achievement  should  go  to  NASA 
which  perfected  the  rocket  system  and 
made  the  successful  launching. 

Many  think  there  may  be  more  prac- 
tical benefits  from  this  type  of  utilization 
of  space  than  from  attempting  to  reach 
the  moon.  The  very  practical  nature  of 
this  space  development  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  connected  with  the 
Telstar  program  should  be  commended 
and  congratulated  for  this  signal 
achievement. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TEKNESSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11, 1962 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day many  of  us  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
Important  developments  in  the  field  of 
communications  since  the  invention  of 
the  telephone — the  successful  launching 
and  subsequent  transmission  of  a  tele- 
vised picture  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  way  of  a  communications  satellite. 


Statement  in  Support  of  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Private  Employment 
Agencies  in  the  District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11. 1962 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  I  presented  to 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety,  on  June  26.  19<J2, 
In  support  of  S.  3259,  a  bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Morse.  Senator  Morse  is 
also  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  the  hearing. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  House.  H.R.  11358.  and  I  hope 
that  action  can  be  taken  in  this  area  In 
the  near  future. 

My  remarks  follow: 

Statxmxnt  or  Hon.  Abbahau  J.  Multkb 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  In  support  of  this 
legislation  Introduced  by  you. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  private  employ- 
ment agencies  In  Washington  needed  more 
specific  regulation  than  the  present  law  re- 
quires. Abuses  have  crept  Into  the  business 
practices  of  some  of  these  agencies,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  charging  of  fees, 
and  it  Is  time  for  us  in  the  Congress  to  do 
something  about  It. 


You  and  I  were  both  thinking  along  these 
same  lines  at  about  the  same  time.  As  you 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  4: 

"There  has  been  Increasing  concern  ex- 
pressed by  victimized  clients,  community 
organizations,  and  the  press  regaxdlng  a 
number  of  abuses  attributed  to  some  private 
employment  agencies  In  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

On  April  17,  1962,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
HR.  11358,  to  license  and  regulate  the  pri- 
vate employment  agencies  in  Washington. 
This  bill  cloaely  follows  the  New  York  State 
law  In  this  regard  and  is  quite  similar  to 
the  "model  law"  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  It  is 
my  understanding.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your 
bill  embodies  the  provisions  proposed  by  the 
Bureau. 

When  I  Introduced  my  bill  I  stated  In  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I  was 
introducing  it  for  study  and  comment.  I 
suggested  that  all  of  those  Interested  In  the 
profKwed  legislation  come  forward  and  ex- 
press their  views  on  the  bill  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  such  suggestions  and 
comments  from  private  emplojrment  agen- 
cies and  other  Interested  parties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla.  I  assxmie  that  you  have 
or  will   hear   from   them. 

During  the  let  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
I  expect  and  hope  that  the  House  District 
Committee  wUl  set  hearings  on  my  bill  and 
I  know  that  the  Information  developed  here 
by  your  subcommittee  wUl  be  of  great 
assistance. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  an  area  which  needs 
careful  and  serious  consideration  so  that  we 
can  arrive  at  a  blU  which  will  do  the  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done  without  harming  any- 
one in  this  business.  Those  who  operate 
legitimate  employment  agencies  and  who 
are  fair  and  equitable  In  their  treatment  of 
their  clients  need  have  no  fear.  We  are  not 
out  to  "get"  anyone.  We  do  Intend  to  try 
to  prevent  the  abuses  too  prevalent  In  this 
field   of   endeavor. 

One  of  the  most  Important  abuses  to  which 
I  refer  is  the  complete  lack  of  fee  regula- 
tion. For  example,  under  present  law  there 
is  no  ban  on  registration  fees.  This  practlcf . 
which  amounts  to  paying  for  something  on 
the  assumption  that  you  will  get  It,  la  par- 
ticularly unfortunate.  The  assumption  is 
very  often  not  valid.  The  person  who  Is 
looking  for  employment  may  feel  so  anx- 
ious about  it  that  he  may  try  to  cover  a 
number  of  agencies  which  charge  such  fees 
in  the  hope  that  one  of  them  may  be  able  to 
help  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agency 
now  has  some  of  the  unemployed  person's 
money  and  may  not  feel  that  they  can  help 
him.  or  may  even  not  take  the  trouble  to 
help  him.  Although  In  some  cases  this  fee 
is  returnable  if  the  agency  cannot  find  a 
Job  for  the  applicant.  In  others  It  la  not. 

In  the  matter  of  fees  there  is  no  maximum 
set  on  what  can  be  charged  by  the  agency 
in  placing  a  person  with  an  employer.  It 
has  been  noted  In  the  press  recently  that 
fees  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  range  all 
the  way  from  26  to  120  percent.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  ch.-urglng  of  such  exorbitant 
placement  fees.  They  result  because  there 
Is  no  regulation. 

A  further  aspect  which  needs  to  be  curbed 
U  fee  splitting  between  agency  and  em- 
ployer. 

There  should  be  a  further  provision  In  the 
law  for  the  examination  anC  approval  by 
the  District  government  of  application  forms 
used  by  the  agencies. 

I  would  strongly  urg-s  that  the  following 
provisions  also  be  Included  In  any  bill 
adopted  by  the  Congress: 

That  no  license  be  Issued  to  any  agency 
until  a  bond  In  the  amoxint  of  82.000  Is 
furnished  to  the  Commissioners.  That  the 
bond  furnished  shall  be  In  favor  of  any  per- 
son claiming  damages  against  the  agency. 

Agencies  should  not  be  permitted  to  In- 
duce employees  to  resign  a  Job  in  order  to 


receive  their  servlcea,  or  to  require  appli- 
cants for  their  servloas  to  subscribe  to  any 
publication  or  Incidental  service  or  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  advertising,  or  refer 
any  persons  to  employment  known  by  the 
agency  to  be  Injurious  to  health  or  morals, 
or  refer  any  persons  to  employment  where 
there  is  a  strike,  or  use  any  name  or  adver- 
tising device  which  may  be  slmUar  to  or  rea- 
sonably be  confused  with  the  name  of  a 
Government  agency. 

No  agency  licensed  under  this  proposed 
law  should  be  permitted  to  charge  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  gross  cash  wages  paid 
to  any  person  placed  for  employment  which 
lasts  for  90  days  or  less,  or  more  than  20 
percent  for  employment  which  lasts  for  more 
than  90  days  or  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
first  year's  salary,  if  the  employment  is 
guaranteed  by  contract  for  an  annual  salary 
except  that  In  no  case  shall  the  fee  received 
be  more  than  2  weeks  gross  cash  wages. 

A  most  Important  provision  which  should 
be  included  Is  for  the  return  of  the  fee  to 
the  applicant  if  the  employee  or  prospective 
employer  refuses  to  accept  or  cannot  accept 
the  conditions  of  the  employment.  The  re- 
turn of  the  fee  should  also  be  required  if 
the  employment  is  discontinued,  through  no 
fault  of  the  applicant,  within  30  days,  ex- 
cept that  the  agency  may  retain  a  portion 
of  the  fee  that  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  time  already  employed. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  Important  rea- 
sons why  private  employment  agencies  In 
Washington  should  be  licensed  and  regu- 
lated. I  do  not  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
the  agencies  are  honestly  operated  by  busi- 
nessmen who  do  an  excellent  Job  for  those 
in  need  of  employment.  These  agencies 
have  nothing  to  fear  since  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  perfectly  willing  and  able  to 
comply  with  these  propoeed  regulations.  It 
is  the  others  who  must  be  made  to  comply — 
which  would  mean  stopping  the  practices 
which  bring  them  into  opposition  to  ethical 
practices. 

Thank  you. 


Defense  Costs  Rednctioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1962 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  addressed 
a  memorandum  to  the  President  in 
which  he  outlined  the  progress  achieved 
in  reducing  defense  costs. 

Secretary  McNamara,  aware  of  my 
long  and  continuing  interest  in  this 
subject,  was  thoughtful  enough  to  send 
me  a  copy  of  his  memorandum,  to  the 
President.  i 

I  replied  to  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Defense  early  this  week  and  because 
of  the  interest  generated  by  Secretary 
McNamara's  report  to  the  President,  I 
call  to  your  attention  to  my  reply  in 
which  I  have  elaborated  on  a  number  of 
points  made  by  Secretary  McNamara. 
My  letter  to  him  follows: 

JULT  10,  1963. 
Hon.  RoBXKT  S.  McNamaka, 

Secretary  of  Defense,    ' 
Department  of  Defen$k. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Mb.  Secrztart:  I  was  happy  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  July  6,  1962  containing 


the  memorandum  given  the  President  on 
the  cost  reduction  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

There  are  several  portions  of  the 
memorandum  which  are  of  special  interest. 

I  note  that  you  lay  heavy  emphasis  on  set- 
ting inventory  requirements  at  realistic  levels 
and  "using  existing  inventories  more  effi- 
ciently". 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Procurement  In  the  82d  Congress.  Our  in- 
quiries resulted  In  our  presentation  of  and 
the  enactment  of  the  Defense  Cataloging 
and  Standardization  Act  of  July  1,  1952  (66 
Stat.  318)  creating  an  identification  system 
for  military  Inventory. 

Under  a  special  provision  in  the  bill,  its 
coverage  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
Government  in  1953  by  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  6  (67  Stat.  638).  But  the  responsibility 
for  administration  was  put  In  your  office. 

I  have  been  following  the  semiannual  re- 
ports made  to  this  committee  under  this  act; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  law  has 
enabled  you  to  deal  effectively  with  in- 
ventory. 

I  hope  that  your  explorations  of  the 
Cataloging  and  Standardization  Act.  now 
chapter  145  of  title  10,  will  lead  to  further 
savings  in  Inventory  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  items;  increasing  the  interchange- 
ability  of  items;  and  reducing  the  storage 
space  thereby  through  standardization. 

The  Hoover  Commission  estimated  that 
oxir  bin  would  save  84  billion  a  year.  I  have 
patiently  awaited  Executive  action.  Your 
reports  show  action,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  full  potential  of  this 
act  will  be  used. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  your  ob- 
servations on  competitive  bidding.  My  sub- 
committee began  studies  on  this  subject  12 
years  ago  when  negotiated  procurement  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  94  i>ercent 
of  all  actions  taken.  It  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  87  percent;  and  it  mtist  go  down 
further. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  your  com- 
parison of  sole  source  prices  and  comp)etltlve 
prices.  Year  by  year,  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, my  subcommittee  has  harped  on  com- 
petitive procurement.  We  have  held  exten- 
sive hearings,  explored  and  exposed  the 
excessive  costs   in  sole  source  procurement. 

While  there  is  still  too  much  sole  soiurce 
procurement,  I  hope  that  your  Infiuence  will 
seep  through  the  procurement  echelons  so 
that  the  last  tier  of  buyers  will  share  yovir 
motivation  and  determination  in  this  matter. 

I  know  how  hard  your  task  will  be.  Do 
read  my  subcommittee  report  Issued  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1952.  It  will  show  you  that,  because 
of  my  subcommittee's  intervention,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  able  to  save  8420,000  by  com- 
petitive bidding  on  a  82,300,000  sole  source 
price,  and  still  get  the  product  it  wanted. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Navy  Department 
inquiring  about  a  sole  source  procurement 
of  this  same  article.  My  subcommittee,  over 
10  years  Intervening,  by  constant  inquiry  and 
prodding,  is  witness  to  two  Navy  sets  of  spec- 
iflcations  for  this  article,  the  last  written 
in  1961.  A  qualified  products  list  has  been 
set  up.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  firms  on  the 
qualified  products  list  which  was  consulted 
on  specifications  in  September  1961,  was  re- 
fused bid  documents  on  this  same  article 
in  June  1962.  I  am  waiting  for  the  answer. 
I  think  we  in  Congress  have  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  some  of  your  problems. 

Somehow,  the  determination  in  procure- 
ment offices  to  hang  on  to  sole  soiu"ces  must 
be  broken  if  costs  are  to  be  reduced.  You 
have  estimated  a  saving  of  25  percent  on 
the  dollar  in  competition,  which  I  accept, 
though  I  think  it  is  on  the  conservative  side. 
So,  I  am  delighted  with  your  interest  in  the 
problem;  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  have 
advised  the  Congress,  as  you  have  the  Pres- 
ident, of  your  findings  to  date. 


I  am  getting  a  little  tired,  as  I  am  sure 
most  Members  of  Congress  are.  of  hearing 
speeches  by  procurement  specialists,  "out- 
side advisers,"  study  groups,  and  papers  from 
the  newest  and  most  expensive  fad — "stud- 
ies" by  nonprofit  organizations. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  study,  but 
there  has  been  a  marked  at>sence  of  action; 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  addressing  yourself 
to  that  phase  of  the  problem.  The  princi- 
ples have  been  proven  beyond  doubt,  as  my 
subcommittee  hearings  and  reports  will  dem- 
onstrate. 

I  frequently  read  of  concern  in  the  execu- 
tive department  that  congressional  criticism 
disturbs  morale.  Very  little  space  seems  to 
be  given  to  the  cause  of  the  criticism.  The 
preferred  role  seems  to  be  martyr's  crown 
rather  than  a  cured  patient. 

I  note  also  yoiu*  reference  to  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  for  which  you  availed  yotir- 
self  of  the  McCormack-Curtls  amendment. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  conferences  which  you 
held  with  Members  of  Congress,  myself 
among  them,  when  this  undertaking  was 
launched. 

I  think  the  program  has  great  potential 
for  common-xise  items;  and  I  believe  Con- 
gress will  follow  the  matter  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest.  And  I  congratulate  you  for 
timely  exchanges  of  Information  with  the 
Congress. 

In  the  field  of  procurement,  there  Is  a 
wealth  of  information  and  interest  in  the 
Congress;  and  the  exchange  of  that  informa- 
tion with  your  Department  will  not  only  be 
useful  but  productive. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  reading 
your  "Memorsmdum  on  Cost  Reductions." 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.     EDW.     HiBXST, 

Chairman. 


Address  by  Represents  five  George  H. 
Fallon  at  National  Limestone  Institute 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1962 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  George  H.  Fallon,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute's Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
highways.  George  Fallon  was  a  featured 
speaker  during  the  institute's  17th  an- 
nual convention  in  Washington  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude his  statement,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  George  H.  Pallon 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
participate  in  one  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  National  Limestone  Institute. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  with  you  today  so  that  I  can  give 
you  an  especially  significant  up-to-the- 
minute  report  on  the  progress  of  highway 
legislation.  This  Is  true  because,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  ordered  reported  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway 
Act  of  1962. 

This  Is  the  legislation  introduced  by  me 
early  In  this  session  of  Congress,  and  which 
Is  of  prime  Interest  to  you  and  to  evary  seg- 
ment of  the  highway  Industry. 
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The  most  essential  section  of  this  bill  Is 
that  carrying  authorizations  for  the  A-B-C 
program  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
the  bill  approved  by  the  ccMnmlttee  carried 
out  the  original  intent  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced In  1986  and  that  was  the  gradual 
acceleration  of  the  A-B-C  program.  As  you 
may  recall.  In  the  1966  act  It  was  specified 
that  we  Increase  the  A-B-C  program  by  $25 
million  jjer  year,  until  such  time  as  the  level 
of  $1  billion  a  year  Is  reached.  You  may 
also  recall  the  discussions  last  year  when 
highway  revenue  legislation  was  before  the 
Congress.  It  was  then  that  the  administra- 
tion suggested  that  In  view  of  the  limita- 
tions on  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  the  In- 
crease be  %2&  million  every  2  years,  rather 
than  every  year. 

In  studying  the  highway  program  this 
spring,  the  Sutxronunlttee  on  Roads  con- 
cluded that  It  was  vitally  Important  to  keep 
the  A-B-C  program  In  balance  with  the  In- 
terstate program,  and  that  annual  Increases 
of  $25  million  In  the  A-B-C  authorizations 
are  the  minimum  amounts  we  should  raise  It 
to  keep  the  A-B-C  program  In  proper  bal- 
ance. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  cleared  by  the  com- 
mittee, provides  for  $950  million  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  this  summer  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  an  additional  $975  mil- 
lion to  be  apportioned  next  year  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

These  apportionments  are  to  be  matched 
by  the  States,  generally,  on  a  50-50  basis,  so 
we  are  talking  about  a  total  ABC  program 
for  the  a  years  of  about  $3.8  billion. 

This  represents  a  very  substantial  mar- 
ket—in which  you  are  all  Interested — for 
aggregates.  In  testifying  before  oiir  Roads 
Subcommittee,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator gave  us  a  breakdown  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  construction  costs  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems.  He  told  us 
that  during  the  5-year  period,  1957-61,  ap- 
proximately $13  billion  was  expended  for 
construction  of  which  $2.2  billion  or  roughly 
17  percent  was  spent  for  aggregates.  A  total 
of  1.4  billion  tons  of  aggregates  was  u.sed 
during  the  period. 

We  can  expect  that  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  A-B-G  expendlttirea  will  go  into  con- 
struction; thus  the  1962  highway  bill  pro- 
vides a  conservative  estimate  of  $450  million 
market  for  aggregates.  So  that  is,  I  think, 
of  substantial  Interest  to  those  who  are 
present  at  this  meeting. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  substantial 
increases  In  those  road  programs  which  the 
Federal  Government  conducts  in  the  land 
which  constitutes  the  Federal  domain — 
principally,  but  by  no  means  exclusively — 
In  the  Western  States.  These  Include  the 
programs  for  forest  highways,  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  public  land  highways, 
public  land  development  roads  and  trails, 
national  park  roads  and  trails,  national  park- 
ways, and  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  For  these  seven  categories  of  roads, 
the  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $163  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $184  million  for 
fiscal  year  1965.  The  largest  Increases  are  for 
an  expanded  program  hi  the  construction  of 
development  roads  and  trails  In  the  national 
forests 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  In 
setting  up  and  administering  programs  for 
the  relocation  of  families  and  businesses  who 
are  displaced  as  a  result  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way construction. 

As  the  Impact  of  interstate  construction  Is 
felt  in  the  cities,  we  hare  been  confronted 
with  an  Increasing  problem  In  relocating  the 
people  who  live  in  the  paths  of  the  new  ex- 
pressways. In  many  cities,  we  have  made  a 
deliberate  effort  to  locate  the  new  highways 
through  slum  areas,  not  only  to  avoid  taking 
high-priced  land,  but  also  to  pennlt  the  high- 
way program  to  serve  as  an  Instrument  In 


slum  clearance.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
many  of  the  families  which  must  be  moved 
are  low-income  families  who  often  have  no 
place  to  go  and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
moving  expenses. 

The  problem  first  came  before  Congress  last 
year.  We  deferred  action  because  the  matter 
had  not  been  fully  studied  and  there  was 
no  estimate  whatsoever  of  the  costs  of  the 
proposed  program.  During  the  winter  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  looked  into  the  mat- 
ter and  provided  some  necessary  Information. 
After  prolonged  discussion,  the  Roads  Sub- 
conunlttee  approved  a  relocation  procedure 
which  embodies  some  of  these  p>olnts: 

1.  It  provides  for  control  at  the  State  level, 
rather  than  concentrating  authority  In 
Washington. 

2.  It  limits  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

3.  It  will  not  result  in  undue  delay  In  the 
construction  of  urban  highways;  In  fact,  we 
expect  that  by  helping  to  solve  the  reloca- 
tion problem,  the  urban  construction  pro- 
gram will  be  expedited. 

The  bill  provides  that  State  highway  de- 
partments. In  applying  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  a  project  for  rights-of-way  acquisi- 
tion or  actual  construction  must  assure  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  there  exists  one 
or  more  feasible  methods  for  the  relocation 
of  displaced  families.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  relocation  payments  up  to  $200  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  family,  and  up  to 
$3,000  in  the  case  of  a  business  concern  or 
nonprofit  organization  may  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  highway  construction. 
Such  costs  would  then  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  costs;  that  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  90  percent  on  Interstate 
projects  and  50  percent  on  A-B-C  projects. 

Another  problem  which  has  become  in- 
creasingly serious  with  the  acceleration  of 
luban  highway  construction,  is  that  of  assur- 
ing proper  coordination  between  the  work  of 
highway  planners  and  the  plans  for  im- 
provements in  other  forma  of  transportation. 
Such  coordination  Is  highly  desirable,  of 
course.  In  every  State  the  highway  de- 
partment has  made  efforts  to  assxire  proper 
coordination.  Nevertheless,  some  difficulties 
have  occurred  In  cases  where  highway  plans 
have  reached  an  advanced  stage  before  other 
plans  came  Into  the  picture.  It  appears 
desirable,  therefore,  to  spell  out  In  Federal 
law,  the  principle  that  transportation  plan- 
ning should  be  continuous,  comprehensive, 
and  cooperative. 

We  have  written  Into  the  1962  bill  a  re- 
quirement that,  beginning  July  1.  1965,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not  approve 
any  program  for  projects  in  an  urban  area 
of  more  than  60,000  population  unless  he 
finds  that  such  projects  are  based  on  a  con- 
tinuing, comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ning process  carried  out  cooperatively  by 
States  and  local  communities  formulated 
with  due  consideration  to  the  effect  of  fu- 
ture development  of  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion in  urban  areas. 

The  bill  provides  for  some  changes  In  the 
allocation  of  Federal-aid  funds  for  highway 
planning  and  research. 

The  arrangement,  under  existing  law,  is 
this:  \\i  percent  of  the  money  appor- 
tioned for  the  Interstate  and  A-B-C  pro- 
gran^  Is  earmarked  for  planning  and  research 
purposes.  It  Is  not  necessary,  however, 
that — under  the  law  now — the  earmarked 
funds  be  used  exclusively  for  the  Intended 
purposes  and  a  State  now  can  divert  some  of 
the  money  to  construction. 

My  bill  would  change  present  practice  by 
making  the  1IV2 -percent  money  available  for 
planning  and  research  purposes  only.  It 
would  also  provide  for  planning  and  research 
purposes  an  additional  one-half  percent  of 
the  A-B-C  apportionments  but  only  at  the 
request  of  the  State  highway   department. 


The  net  effect  is  to  increase  expenditures  for 
highway  research  and  planning,  which  we 
believe  is  very  desirable  in  all  fields — es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  aggregates.  In  an  area 
where  there  Is  a  distinct  need  for  long-range 
and   vigorous  research  programs. 

The  highway  program  Is  using  the  avail- 
able aggregates  to  the  best  advantage  so 
that  crippling  shortages  do  not  occur  In 
every  phase  of  highway  construction.  Re- 
search activities  are  necessary  so  that  we 
may  constantly  improve  the  quality  of  the 
highways  we  buUd  and  assure  the  most  eco- 
nomical facilities  for  the  motoring  public. 
There  you  have  the  hlghlighu  of  the 
1962  highway  bill.  A  number  of  changes 
were  suggested  to  the  conunlttee — some  good 
and  some  not  so  good.  Some  of  them  we 
feel — seeing  as  how  we  have  a  balanced  trust 
fund — that  It  Is  very  tempting  for  some  of 
these  people  to  suggest  that  part  of  this 
money  be  used  for  other  than  highway  con- 
struction but  our  committee  is  always  on 
guard  that  this  trust  fund  will  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose  tiian  that  specified  in  the 
1956  act — and  that  is  for  the  building  of  high- 
ways. Give  the  people  the  good  highways 
we  promised  them.  They  are  paying  for 
them  and  la  many  cases  they  are  paying  for 
highways  that  they  haven't  even  gotten  yet. 
But  It  is  our  purpose  to  give  these  people 
safe,  up-to-date  highways  so  that  they  get 
not  only  their  money's  worth  but  also  to 
expand  the  economy  and  protect  the 
motorists. 

And  I  always.  In  my  duties  on  the  Hill, 
value  the  counsel  of  the  members  of  the 
Limestone  Institute  whether  these  sug- 
gestions come  directly  from  you.  or  come 
through  the  association  of  which  you  are 
a  member,  the  American  Road  Builders' 
Association. 

In  concluding,  I  want  to  commend  you  and 
your  competent  president.  Bob  Koch — who 
often  calls  on  me  when  he  thinks  be  may 
be  able  to  help— for  your  support  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  I  think  we 
are  on  schedule  and  financially,  at  the 
present  time,  it  looks  like  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenditures  that 
come  through  the  apportionments  to  the 
States  both  in  keeping  the  Interstate 
System  on  schedule  and  in  the  acceleration 
of  the  A-B-C  ro.'xds.  Although  the  Interstate 
System  U  big  and  fancy  and  gets  a  lot  of 
attention— It  is  my  belief  that  the  A-B-C 
roads,  which  I  always  consider  the  veins 
and  body  of  the  rood  program,  are  m  neces- 
sary as  the  Interstate  System.  And  It  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  see  that  the  feeder  roads 
that  go  Into  the  system  are  brought  up 
to  date  and  the  new  ones  built  that  are 
necessary  so  that  we  can  put  the  motoring 
public  on  the  Interstate  83mtem.  Without 
them  it  would  be  Impossible  to  do  so. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  with  you. 

Question.  I  was  wondering  one  thing. 
Congressman,  which  you  bad  mode  mention 
of  and  which  I  don't  quite  understand  In 
the  act.  and  that  Is  the  research  and  plan- 
ning part  where  1.5  percent  Is  set  aside  for 
research  and  planning  and  then  you  made 
mention  of  another  0.5  percent.  Now  It 
was  something  about  the  Suites'  participa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  have  that  point  cleared 
up  If  I  may,  please. 

Answer.  Well,  as  you  recall,  any  of  the 
States  could  use  up  to  1.5  percent  for  re- 
search and  planning  under  the  1956  act.  If 
they  dldnt  use  It  for  research  and  planning 
they  could  convert  the  money  for  construc- 
tion purposes.  In  the  bill  this  Ume,  the  1.5 
percent  must  be  used  over  a  period  of  2 
years  for  research  and  planning.  If  not,  It 
goes  back  to  the  trust  fund.  The  extra  0.5 
percent  la  entirely  up  to  the  States  whether 
they  want  to  use  It,  and  If  they  don't  use  It, 
they  can  put  that  back  Into  construction. 
But  the  1.5  percent  must  be  lised  for  re- 
search and  planning  or  It  goes  back  Into  the 
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trust  fund.  The  OJl  percent.  If  they  don't 
use  It,  they  can  divert  It  over  to  construc- 
tion. 

Question.  Now  do. I  understand  correctly 
that  the  research  and  planning  Is  still  the 
EtatcL'  prerogative— whether  they  want  to 
do  It  or  not? 

Antwcr.  That's  correct. 

Question.  The  Federal  bureau  does  not 
move  In  on  it? 

Answer.  No. 

Question.  As  we  know,  the  present  Inter- 
state program  Is  to  be  completed  around 
1972. 

Answer.  That  is  correct. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of 
the  thinking  is  now  among  those  who  are 
going  to  be  doing  something  about  future 
programs  of  this  nature.  In  other  words, 
we  know  that  the  present  planning,  and 
roads  are  being  bullt~but  some  of  them  are 
being  overcrowded  already  and  certainly  by 
1972  we  won't  have  everything  buUt  that  will 
be  needed.  What  Is  the  thinking  as  to  the 
future  type  of  roadbulldlng  program  that  is 
needed? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  there  are  two  prob- 
lems that  He  ahead.  One  Is.  of  course,  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  Impact  of  traffic  that 
lies  ahead.  80  that  will  mean  that  this  road 
program  will  have  to  continue  beyond  1972. 
I  mean  by  this  that,  before  1972  we  are  going 
to  realize  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  pro- 
gram on  top  of  this  program  In  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  traffic.  Secondly,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  a  means  of  assisting 
the  States  In  the  heavy  Job  of  maintenance, 
which  will  come  along  In  the  next  10  years 
on  these  big  highways  through  the  States. 

So  there  will  be  two  problems  we  will  have. 
Fuiancing — helping  to  finance — the  mainte- 
nance of  the  highways  that  we  are  building 
and  also  a  program  on  top  of  this  program 
that  we  are  working  on  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Do  jrou  mean  to  imply  that  there 
will  be  a  Federal-aid  maintenance  program? 

Answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  build- 
ing these  large  and  expensive  highways  and 
that  there  will  be  a  demand  from  the  States 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  highways  and  I  feel 
that  with  the  taxes  that  we  are  collecting 
now — and  the  amount  of  funds  Is  going  to 
increase — the  trust  fond  is  going  to  Increase 
as  more  automobiles  are  on  the  road — and 
that  we  win  not  only  be  able  to  finish  the 
construction  but  start  thinking  about  help- 
ing with  the  maintenance. 


H.R.  11222— Farm  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1962 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  communications 
between  Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  myself.  Pollowlng  the  vote 
on  the  farm  bill.  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Shuman: 

AMzaicsN  Faxic  Buioeau  Fxdxxation. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  27.  1962. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Roush, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrxs&mak  Roukh:  We  want  you 
to  know  that  the  good  Judgment,  courage 
and  statesmanship  you  showed  In  voting  to 
recommit  HH.  11222  are  deeply  and  sincerely 
appreciated. 


The  Hoiise's  rejection  of  this  unsound 
legislation  was  a  victory  for  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers.  The  only  losers  were 
the  empire  builders  who  want  to  take  over 
the  management  of  our  farms. 

The  Nation  owed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  every 
Member  of  the  bipartisan  majority  that 
voted  to  send  the  bill  back  to  Committee 
despite  tremendous  pressure  from  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress   In    the    development    and    p>assage    of 
constructive  farm  legislation. 
Very    truly    yours, 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President. 

The  letter  disturbed  me  and  my  answer 
to  him  was  as  follows : 

JCNE  29,   1962. 
Mr.   Chaxles  B.  Shuman, 
President,   American   Farm   Bureau   Federa- 
tion. Chicago,  III. 

Dkar  Mr.  Shxjmak:  I  trust  that  you  will 
understand  the  Intent  of  this  letta:.  I  have 
personally  never  held  any  grudge  or  per- 
sonal animosity  toward  the  Farm  Bureau  or 
any  of  Its  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  of  your  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  who  represent  your 
organization  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

There  were  certain  statements  In  yotir 
recent  letter  which  pointed  out  to  me,  how- 
ever, why  many  do  bear  animosity  toward 
your  organization.  It  emphasized  to  me 
why  many  consider  your  organization  to  be 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Party. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  refer  to  your  state- 
ment that  the  only  "losers  were  the  empire 
builders."  I  disagreed  with  the  legislation 
presented  for  our  consideration  but  I  must 
disagree  with  your  Inference  that  the  moti- 
vation of  the  administration  was  anything 
other  than  one  which  was  directed  toward 
the  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

You  also  cite  "tremendous  pressure  from 
the  executive  branch."  If  anyone  should 
have  been  In  a  position  to  observe  such 
pressure,  it  was  I.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor 
during  debate,  there  was  never  any  undue 
Influence  exerted  against  me  on  this  vote  by 
any  of  my  Democrat  leaders  or  the  adminis- 
tration. Nor  has  there  been  any  hint  of 
recrimination  since  that  vote. 

It  Is  in  good  faith  that  I  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  your  organization  adopt  a  more 
positive  attitude  and  that  you  offer  your 
wholehearted  cooperation  to  the  adminis- 
tration In  developing  the  constructive  farm 
legislation  which  Is  so  badly  needed. 

I  voted  against  the  farm  bill  not  because 
of  any  pressure  from  your  organisation  nor 
any  other  group  of  Individuals,  but  because 
of  my  conviction  that  this  was  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  country  nor  the  people 
of  the  district  I  represent. 

Now  I  am  very  eager  to  work  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  to  replace  the  one  which  was 
defeated. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Edward  Roush, 
Member  of  Congress. 

His  gracious  response  was  received 
promptly  and  it  is  as  follows  : 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Chicago,  III.,  July  3,  19€2. 

Hon.  J.  Bdwaro  Roush, 

VS.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roush  :  I  appreciate  your  recent 
letter  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  have 
your  constructive  criticism.  I  am  glad  that 
you  were  not  subjected  to  "tremendous  pres- 
sure from  the  executive  branch."  I  have 
been  advised  by  some  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  the  pressure  on  them  was  con- 
siderable. I  also  noticed  the  news  story 
which  indicated  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  the  House  had  protested  to  President 


Kennedy  regarding   the   lobbying   activities 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Your  comment  on  my  use  of  the  phrase 
"empire  builders"  Is  well  taken.  I  am  sure 
that  administration  leaders,  mistaken  as  they 
may  be,  believe  that  they  are  working  in  the 
best  interest  of  o\a  country. 

I  have  consistently  tried  to  stick  to  issues 
without  impugning  the  motives  of  our  op- 
ponents. I  regret  this  lapse  and  I  will  try 
to  avoid  a  recurrence. 

Regardless  of  their  good  intentions,  ad- 
ministration leaders  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  proposed  farm  legislation 
which  is  very  dangerous  and  not  acceptable 
to  most  farmers.  I  do  appreciate  your  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  work  with  you  in  every  way  possible  to 
find  a  sound  solution  for  these  difficult 
problems. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAai.£S  B.  Shuman. 

President. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  Is  WroBg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11, 1962 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  on  the  Governments 
construction  set-astde  program  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Monday, 
July  2.  1962 : 

Help  Nobodt  Can  Aftord 

People  who  appear  before  congressional 
committees  frequently  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  for  them,  but  spokes- 
men for  a  number  of  construction  compa- 
nies are  asking  the  opposite.  They  have  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  they  want  the  Gov- 
emr^ent  to  stop  trying  to  do  something  for 
them. 

Specifically,  they  want  a  stop  put  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  set-aside 
program,  which  Is  supposed  to  help  small 
companies  obtain  contracts  for  public  works 
projects.  "Set-aside"  means  that  the  SBA 
earmarks  certain  projects  on  which  only 
small  firms  are  allowed  to  bid. 

The  builders  contend  that  among  these 
firms  are  some  of  doubtful  comfwtence 
which  the  SBA  Itself,  through  its  loan  pro- 
gram, has  helped  to  put  In  business  In  direct 
competition  with  established  builders.  But  if 
a  company's  qualifications  are  questioned, 
the  SBA  simply  issues  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tence attesting  that  the  firm  is  qualified  to 
bid  on  public  projects.  Evaluation  of  com- 
petency, the  builders  assert,  is  properly  a 
function  of  Federal  contracting  agencies 
with  long  experience  in  the  field,  and  not  of 
SBA  officials. 

The  practical  consequence  of  the  SBA's 
set-aside  procedures  is  that  bidding  Is  lim- 
ited to  firms  designated  as  "small"  by  SBA 
standards,  whether  qualified  or  not.  For 
Instance,  a  low  bidder  on  a  Government  proj- 
ect was  ruled  ineligible  by  SBA  because  he 
wasn't  small  enough.  The  next  lowest  bid- 
der was  given  the  Job,  which  as  a  retfult  cost 
the  taxpayers  23  percent  more  than  It  should 
have. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  a  very  peculiar  way 
to  preserve  competitive  enterprise — a  pur- 
pose for  which  the  SBA  was  established — and 
to  build  public  works  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  But  It  is  only  to  be  expected  when 
normal  business  procediu-es  can  be  set  aside 
by  a  Government  agency  aeeklng  to  aid  a 
special  group. 
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In  five  paragraphs,  this  editorial  con- 
tains five  major  errors,  which  is  a  very 
poor  average. 

Error  1: 

People  who  appear  before  congressional 
committees  frequently  want  the  Government 
to  do  something  for  them,  but  spokesmen 
for  a  number  of  construction  companies 
are  asking  the  opposite. 

This  implication  is  completely  incor- 
rect. 

The  so-called  spokesmen  represent 
only  the  large  contractors,  who  object 
to  the  fact  that  certain  jobs  are  set  aside 
lor  small  contractors. 

The  only  ineligible  contractors  are 
those  who  have  done  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion in  biisiness  annually  for  3  consecu- 
tive years.  This  group  represents  just 
10  percent  of  all  contractors,  who  al- 
ready get  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
Government's  construction  business. 
Plainly,  they  want  more.  According  to 
an  SBA  poll,  the  vast  majority  of  gen- 
eral contractors — 86.7  percent — favor 
the  set-aside  program. 

Elrror  2: 

The  builders  contend  that  among  these 
fLrms  are  some  of  doubtful  competence 
which  the  SBA  Itself,  through  its  loan  pro- 
gram, has  helped  to  put  in  business  In  di- 
rect competition  with  established   builders. 

While  technically  correct — some 
builders  do  contend  this — the  Wall  Street 
Journal  compounds  the  false  implica- 
tion. 

Small  businesses  are  handicapped  in 
securing  the  long  term,  low  interest  fi- 
nancing that  is  available  to  big  business. 
Therefore,  Congress  authorized  the  SBA 
to  make  loans  to  qualified  small  business. 
It  is  untrue  that  firms  who  borrow  from 
SBA  are  "of  doubtful  competence."  Cer- 
tainly small  construction  firms  receiving 
SBA  loans  may  bid  on  Government  con- 
tracts, and  when  their  bids  are  accepted 
their  performance  rating  has  been  just 
as  high  as  that  of  other  firms. 

Error  3: 

If  a  company's  qualiflcations  are  ques- 
tioned, the  SBA  simply  Issues  a  certificate 
of  competency  attesting  that  the  firm  is 
qualified  to  bid  on  public  projects. 

The  Journal  captiously  makes  the 
certificate  sound  like  a  whitewash, 
which  it  is  not.  When  the  low  bidder 
is  an  unknown  small  firm  and  the  sec- 
ond low  bidder  is  a  well-known  con- 
struction firm,   the  contracting   oflBcer 


is  often  tempted  to  reject  the  low  bid 
unless  the  SBA  makes  a  study  to  see  if 
the  low  bidder  is  qualified.  A  certificate 
of  competency  Is  issued  only  after  thor- 
ough study  by  SBA  experts,  and  then 
only  for  that  particular  job.  Thousands 
of  small  firms  have  obtained  construc- 
tion contracts,  but  only  30  percent  of 
them  have  obtained  these  by  certificates 
of  competency. 

Error  4: 

The  practical  consequence  of  the  SBA's 
set-aside  procedures  is  that  bidding  Is 
limited  to  firms  designated  as  "small"  by 
SBA  standards,  whether  qualified  or  not. 

Dead  wrong — contracts  are  awarded 
only  to  firms  considered  to  be  qualified, 
and  this  consideration  is  made  by  the 
contracting  oflBcer.  not  by  the  SBA. 

Error  5 : 

A  low  bidder  on  a  Government  project 
was  ruled  Ineligible  by  SBA  because  he 
wasn't  small  enough.  The  next  lowest 
bidder  was  given  the  Job,  which  as  a  result 
cost  the  taxpayers  33  percent  more  than  It 
should  have. 

A  firm  knows,  by  the  $5  million  3-year 
standard,  whether  or  not  it  is  eligible 
before  the  bidding  starts.  Occasionally 
large  firms  submit  false  bids — sometimes 
below  cost — to  embarrass  the  set-aside 
program.  They  know  the  Government 
has  no  way  to  hold  them  to  the  bid  be- 
cause their  size  makes  them  ineligible. 
All  Government  contracting  oflBcers 
know  of  this  strategy  and,  I  trust,  most 
Members  of  Congress  know  of  it.  If  it  is 
news  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  is 
news  to  almost  no  one  else. 

As  to  saving  the  taxpayers'  money,  the 
Goverrmient  construction  engineers 
know  in  advance  just  about  how  much 
a  job  will  cost.  If  the  bids  are  too  high 
on  a  job  set  aside  for  small  business,  the 
Government  simply  rejects  them  all  and 
opens  the  bidding  to  large  and  small 
alike. 

Thus  the  Government  is  amply  pro- 
tected on  an  individual  project.  But 
more  important,  the  Department  of  I>e- 
fense  and  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  two  largest  Government 
contracting  agencies,  have  told  Congress 
that  if  small  firms  were  not  encouraged 
to  compete  for  contracts  by  the  set-aside 
program,  the  lessening  of  comp>etltion 
would  cause  a  rise  in  prices.  So  the 
set-aside  program  is  not  only  beneficial 
to  small  business,  it  has  the  overall  ef- 
fect of  saving  the  taxpayers'  money. 


July  ik 

While  newspapers  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  express  their  opinions,  freedom 
of  the  press  is  sorely  abused  when  the 
editorial  privilege  is  used  to  present 
statements  that  are  deliberately  mis- 
leading. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  given  a 
dubious  performance. 
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Robert  Wytocki  Heads  New  York  State 
Squires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or   NSW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1962 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  haa 
come  to  my  attention  that  one  of  my 
constituents.  Robert  W.  J.  Wysocki.  has 
recently  been  elected  as  State  chief 
squire,  which  is  the  highest  position  in 
the  New  York  State  Circle  of  Columbian 
Squires.  For  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  this  organization.  I  want 
to  relate  that  the  organization  of  the 
Columbian  Squires  is  the  junior  order  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  Columbian  Squires  was  started 
some  37  years  ago  by  the  Reverend 
Brother  Barnabas,  P.S.C,  and  it  has 
since  grown  considerably  throughout  the 
coimtry.  New  York  State  is  the  largest 
jurisdiction  of  the  organization,  with 
some  13  percent  of  its  membership  lo- 
cated there.  It  is  this  jurisdiction  that 
Mr.  Wysocki  will  head. 

Mr.  Wysocki  resides  in  the  Greenpoint 
section  of  my  congressional  district  in 
Brooklyn.  We  are  very  proud  of  his 
election  to  this  high  position  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  will 
bring  honor  to  his  family,  his  friends, 
and  all  those  who  are  associated  with 
him  The  people  of  Greenpoint  feel 
honored  that  one  of  their  own  has  been 
chosen  for  this  important  post. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  Mr.  Wysocki  and  his 
family  and  to  wish  him  a  most  success- 
ful term  as  leader  of  his  organization. 
He  is  an  example  for  all  our  youth  in 
proving  that  many  opportunities  still 
exist  for  yoimg  people  who  choose  the 
path  of  service  to  their  fellow  men. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brqjpi 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  grace  and  love:  Pressed 
and  pursued  by  the  high  concerns  of 
public  service  and  welfare,  in  this  day 
of  swift  global  change  we  come  day  by 
day   to  this  altar  of  prayer,   that  our 


spirits  may  be  steadied  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  back  of  all  the  dark  tragedies 
of  these  bewildering  days  there  is  a 
permanent  good  toward  which  we  strive, 
the  blue  sky  above  the  clouds  to  which 
we  must  be  loyal  if  our  lives  are  to  be 
saved  from  futility  and  frustration  at 
last. 

God  the  all-righteous  One. 

Man  hath  defied  Thee: 

Yet  to  eternity  standeth  Thy  word: 

Falsehood   and   wrong   shall   not   tarry 

beside  Thee: 
Give  to  us  peace  in  our  time  O  Lord! 


We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. July  11.  1962.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 


municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he 
announced  that  on  July  11,  1962,  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

S.  2130.  An  act  to  tepeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  mlnta  and 
assay  offices,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

S.  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlo  Sien 
TJiong:  and 

S.  3680.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Callas. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations,  was 
authorized  to  meet  (luring  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideratioin  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  th^  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  post- 
master nominations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  buisiness. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
The    following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary: 

Edward  C.  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  sonthem  diatrlct 
of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Edward  J.  McManus,  of  Iowa,  to  be  UJS. 
district  Judge  for  th*  northern  district  of 
Iowa;  and 

Wiuiam  C.  Hanson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  and  •outhem 
districts  of  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  the  postmaster  nomina- 
tions, will  be  stated^ 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BTJRDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

8. 1161.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  the 
Three  AlBUated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold 
Reservation  (Rept.  No.  1723). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJR.  10595.  An  act  to  faclUtate  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton    (Rept.   No.    1734). 


THE  DESIGN  PROTECTION  ACT  OP 
1962— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1725) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  submit  a 
report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  1884), 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  original 
ornamental  designs  of  useful  articles  by 
protecting  the  authors  of  such  designs 
for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying,  with  amendments,  and  the  in- 
dividual views  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee   [Mr.   Kefauvir]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views, 
be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 


placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  vmanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  3534.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mo- 
hammed Adham;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  3535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1946.  relating  to  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  Center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  35S6.  A  blU  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  full 
wartime  benefits  to  persona  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico  or  on  Its  borders  during  the  period 
beginning  on  March  8.  1918,  and  ending  on 
April  9,  1917,  and  to  extend  full  wartime 
survivor  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  such 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Plnanoe. 
B3-  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8. 3S37.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dou^as 
Sum  Foug;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 

8.3638.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson, Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 

S.  353S.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  certain  lands  situ- 
ated in  such  city  which  have  been  declared 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONRONIT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolfb,  Mr.  Mobton,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts)  : 

S.  3640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  ao  as  to  authorize  the  President  to 
establish  boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes in  the  air  transportation  industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monkonkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3641 .  A  blU  authorizing  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River,  Baton  Rouge 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Barge  Channel 
through  Devils  Swamp,  La.  (Baton  Rouge 
Harbor);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONVEYANCE  OF  C::ERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  CITY  OF  HENDERSON,  NEV. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  public  lands  in 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  d^  of  Hen- 
derson, Nev. 
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At  the  present  time,  approximately  87 
percent  of  the  110,000  square  miles  that 
make  up  the  State  of  Nevada  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  ownership,  most  of  the  com- 
munities in  Nevada  are  landlocked,  and 
the  city  of  Henderson  falls  in  this  cate- 
gory. Any  growth  by  the  city  can  take 
place  only  after  acquiring  some  of  the 
federally  owned  land.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  approximately  6,200  acres  of 
land  will  be  sold  to  the  city  after  ap- 
praisal for  its  fair  market  value. 

The  city  of  Henderson  is  the  industrial 
center  of  Nevada.  Its  industries  con- 
tribute greatly  to  our  defense  efforts.  It 
is  hoped  that  if  Congress  gives  its  ap- 
proval to  this  measure  additional  in- 
dustries will  see  their  way  clear  to  move 
into  this  industrial  complex. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  vitally 
needed  if  the  city  of  Henderson  is  to 
continue  its  growth,  and  I  trust  this 
proposal  will  receive  prompt  attention 
by  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3538)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  city  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Can- 
non), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MONRONEY  BILL  WOULD  OUTLAW 
JURISDICTIONAL  STRIKES  ON 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Randolph. 
Morton,  and  Smith  of  Massachusetts, 
I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask  for  its  appro- 
priate reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3540)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
President  to  establish  boards  to  resolve 
jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Monroney  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  is  aimed  at  solving, 
in  a  way  that  guarantees  fairness  and 
provides  proper  court  appeals,  the  juris- 
dictional problems  that  have  beset  the 
airline  industry  for  several  years. 

This  bill  provides  that  when  a  strike, 
or  the  threat  of  a  strike,  occurs  in  the 
operation  of  an  airline,  on  a  finding  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board  that  the 
labor  dispute  involves  jurisdictional 
matters  the  President  may  then  submit 
such  dispute  to  a  Jurisdictional  Disputes 
Board,  which  would  be  established  by 
this  bill.  The  bill  applies  solely  to  the 
operation  of  airlines. 

The  Board  is  then  empowered  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  the  dispute,  to  conduct 
hearings,  and  to  make  a  final  determi- 
nation of  the  Jurisdictional  dispute, 
which  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties 
involved. 


Such  a  finding  is  appealable  to  the 
proper  courts  to  guarantee  the  justice 
of  the  findings.  During  the  considera- 
tion of  the  dispute  by  the  Jurisdictional 
Disputes  Board,  no  labor  organization, 
its  agents,  or  the  air  carriers  may  strike 
or  lock  out  or  change  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  out  of  which  the 
dispute  arose.  Obligation  to  observe  this 
requirement  is  enforcible  by  order  of 
any  U.S.  district  court  having 
jurisdiction. 

After  the  Board's  findings,  the  award 
shall  be  final  and  binding  unless  upset 
by  the  court,  and  shall  be  enforcible 
by  the  U.S.  district  court. 

The  Jurisdictional  Disputes  Board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
would  serve  until  the  determination  of 
the  case  is  reached.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  determination  shall  be  made 
within  60  days  from  the  date  the  Boaid 
is  established,  unless  extended  by  stipu- 
lation of  the  parties.  Each  board  would 
be  established  to  handle  individual  juris- 
dictional disputes  and  would  expire  on 
completion  of  its  findings. 

The  current  airline  strike,  for  which 
I  see  no  genuine  justification,  was  started 
by  the  airline  flight  engineers  on  June 
23.  It  has  been  going  forward  since 
that  date,  with  no  hope  of  settlement  in 
sight.  The  Eastern  engineers,  number- 
ing 575,  have  put  all  but  200  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines'  18,000  employees  out  of  work. 
They  have  been  sitting  idle,  without  pay, 
except  for  the  200  of  those  18.000  who 
have  remained  at  work,  because  575  will- 
ful men  have  shut  down  the  airline, 
inconvenienced  more  than  30.000  air 
travelers,  cut  services  to  115  cities  in  28 
States,  and  grounded  208  aircraft. 

The  loss  to  the  airline  in  revenue  of 
about  $1  million  already  has  forced  the 
airline  to  apply  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  a  huge  subsidy.  There  has 
been  no  progress  in  any  way  in  settling 
this  purely  jurisdictional  issue  since  the 
engineers  walked  out  on  June  23. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  it  is  high  time 
that  the  Congress  acts  to  give  some  de- 
gree of  finality  to  the  settlement  of 
jurisdictional  strikes  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry. In  entirely  too  many  cases,  we 
have  seen  the  Nation's  vast  airline  in- 
dustry paralyzed  by  a  jurisdictional 
strike  or  walkout  involving  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association  and  the  flight  engi- 
neers. 

This  type  of  strike,  which  so  adversely 
affects  our  national  air  transport  sys- 
tem, and  renders  unemployed  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  airline  workers  who 
have  no  dispute  at  all  with  the  airlines, 
is  not  a  strike  by  workers  against  man- 
agement. It  is  a  strike  of  one  union 
against  another. 

It  is  not  a  genuine  strike  over  wages 
or  working  conditions.  It  is  a  strike  over 
which  union  will  handle  which  job  in 
the  operation  of  the  aircraft. 

Management  is  powerless  to  settle  this 
kind  of  jurisdictional  strike.  If  it  holds 
in  favor  the  engineers,  the  pilots  walk 
out;  or  if  it  holds  in  favor  of  the  pilots, 
the  engineers  walk  out. 

Over  the  horizon,  there  is  a  strike 
threatening  Pan  American,  our  big  in- 
ternational airline,  with  17.000  em- 
ployees to  be  affected.    Down  the  road 


is  the  strike  being  threatened  against 
American,  affecting  23,000  employees. 
All  those  employees  are  threatened  with 
idleness  by  this  small  group  which  in- 
sists on  a  backward  interpretation  of  the 
old  prop-driven,  reciprocating  motor 
days.  The  National  Mediation  Board, 
after  hearings,  determined  that  the 
duties  of  flight  engineer  and  pilot  on 
jet  aircraft  did  not  differ  to  such  an  ex- 
tent to  entitle  them  to  representation 
as  a  separate  craft.  This  determination 
was  sustained  by  the  courts.  Threat  of 
an  industrywide  strike  over  this  deci- 
sion brought  a  new  study  by  a  President 
dential  commission  headed  by  Professor 
Peinsinger.  Again  merger  was  recom- 
mended. But  the  flight  engineers  per- 
sisted. On  June  16,  they  decided  to 
strike,  but  withheld  the  information  as 
to  what  lines  and  when,  later  announc- 
ing it  would  be  Trans  World  Airlines. 

After  the  Trans  World  strike  threat, 
and  after  weeks  of  bargaining,  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  representa- 
tives of  management  and  the  engineers 
met.  they  agreed  on  the  engineers'  right 
in  the  cockpits  and  a  proper  representa- 
tion in  the  merger  of  the  unions  if  they 
saw  fit  to  merge. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Congress 
passed  some  law  that  would  enable  the 
public,  the  airlines,  and  the  workers  to 
have  some  kind  of  relief  against  willful 
men  who  think  of  nothing  except  the  in- 
terest of  a  small  group  of  union  czars 
sitting  in  Idlewild  telling  the  employees 
of  the  airlines  of  the  Nation  that  they 
can  be  unemployed  while  they  fight  over 
vanity  and  the  preservation  of  a  monop- 
oly over  a  certain  type  of  Job  that  no 
longer  requires  the  skill  that  once  was 
required. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  states  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem.  It  is  not  a 
problem  of  tomorrow,  but  of  today.  As 
a  fact,  it  is  a  problem  of  yesterday.  It  Is 
a  matter  which  the  Federal  Government 
must  consider  as  an  imperative  chal- 
lenge. Congress,  certainly  the  Senate 
cannot  delay  longer  its  attention  to  this 
impairment  of  an  essential  portion  of 
our  air  transport  system. 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  repetition  of  the 
lucid  language  by  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  because  he  has  well 
set  forth  the  situation,  but  I  do  indicate 
that  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  this 
is  a  matter  which  goes  deeper  than  a 
disruption  of  needed  airline  service.  It 
is  a  condition  which  results  in  serious 
deterrent  of  the  growth  of  the  State  and 
the  wellbeing  of  our  citizens.  The  strike 
is  not  only  a  stoppage  of  planes  but  it 
adversely  affects  business.  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  fiights  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines  at  the  Kanawha  Airport  at 
Charleston  and  the  Tri-State  Airport  in 
Huntington,  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
breakdown  of  bargaining  which  keeps  the 
aircraft  grounded.  The  people  of  West 
Virginia  who  depend  upon  the  services 
of  this  scheduled  carrier  realize  the  ill 
effects.  Our  people  are  alarmed.  Tele- 
grams of  protest  to  me  are  evidence  of 
the  widespread  discontent. 


For  the  record.  I  will  indicate  that  in 
1961.  in  Charleston  and  Huntington. 
Eastern  handled  124.228  passengers.  In 
that  year  this  carrier  originated  in  those 
two  areas  of  West  Virginia  568.014 
ix>unds  of  cargo. 

I  am  In  earnest  in  these  vigorous  re- 
marks. I  join  in  support  of  the  proposal; 
and  I  remember  that  not  many  days  ago 
in  this  fonim  I  joined  my  colleagues,  the 
Senator  fr0m  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney], in  pledging  that  aflftrmative  ef- 
forts would  be  foi-mulated.  This  ap- 
proach may  not  be  the  best  device,  but 
hearings  should  be  held  in  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  on  the  problem. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  delay  in  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  except  to  warn 
that  this  strike  moves  into  its  third  week. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  a  serious  situation.  I  co- 
sponsor  this  measure,  believing  that  I 
act  in  a  responsible  manner  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate warmly  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a 
long  time  to  hear  vigorous  words  such  as 
his  from  someone  who  is  an  authority 
in  the  field.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  which  deals  with  the 
entire  field  of  aviation.  I  hope  that  his 
words  will  be  followed  by  early  action  of 
the  Senate. 

I  have  been  moving  in  this  direction 
for  years  now.  I  have  pending  on  this 
subject  S.  88.  which  might  go  a  little 
further  than  is  suggested  in  the  bill  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
shall  not  quibble  about  the  distance  to 
which  the  Senator  would  go.  I  wish  to 
support  the;  Senatocr  in  anything  to  bring 
relief. 

What  has  been  said  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  could  be  multiplied  many 
times  in  its  application  to  the  city  of 
Miami  and  to  the  city  of  Hialeah,  in 
which  several  thousand  employees  and 
many  thousands  of  travelers  are  affected 
by  the  current  strike  each  day. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  finally  be 
aroused  to  take  some  action  in  this  field. 
I  have  talked  several  times  recently  with 
the  able  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  had  hoped 
he  would  come  out  for  the  administra- 
tion with  some  suggestion,  and  I  believe 
that  is  imminent. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  without  letting  in- 
nocent people  continue  to  suffer,  will 
soon  take  action  in  this  field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  New  York 
has  been  seriously  disrupted  by  the  East- 
em  Air  Lines  strike,  sis  have  many  other 
cities  in  the  country.  This  does  not 
mean,  necessarily,  we  have  to  take  action 
which  may  be  unwise. 

I  agree  With  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, who  graciously  offered  me  the  op- 
portunity to  join  in  sponsorship  of  his 
bill,  that  there  Is  a  serious  problem,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  for  all 
of  us  the  real  deficiency  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  well  as  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.    In  the  final  analy- 


sis one  does  not  know  what  to  do  about 
major  strikes  which  tie  up  major  ele- 
ments of  the  transportation  system 
except  to  come  to  the  Congress.  There 
fore,  I  wish  to  state  advisedly,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty 
to  do  everything  I  humanly  can  to  get 
an  immediate  hearing  on  the  bill.  I 
agree  that  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
must  and  should  act  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  given 
us  his  proposal,  his  prescription.  There 
may  be  others.  Congress  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining 
what  is  the  best  approach.  The  Con- 
gress Is  the  final  residual  basis  of  au- 
thority. That  we  must  act  In  a  situa- 
tion of  this  character  I  have  no  doubt. 

I  hope  very  much  that  other  colleagues 
on  the  committee,  including  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  will 
assist  me  in  getting  committee  atten- 
tion promptly  directed  to  the  problem. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  DEVILS 
SWAMP  PROJECT  ON  THE  MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  a  modification 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  Baton  Rouge 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  barge  channel 
through  Devils  Swamp,  La. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  5 -mile  barge 
canal  known  as  the  Devils  Swamp  proj- 
ect, and  to  add  to  the  existing  authori- 
zation, the  construction  of  suitable  dikes 
and  other  retaining  structures,  for  the 
construction  and  future  maintenance  of 
the  project,  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional industrial  sites  with  water  front- 
age which  are  now  needed  to  permit  the 
normal  development  and  expansion  of 
the  Industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  locality. 

The  bill  that  originally  authorized  this 
barge  canal  provided  for  a  canal  5 
miles  in  length,  but  indicated  that  only 
half  of  this  canal  would  be  dug.  and  the 
second  half  would  follow  when  the  in- 
dustrial development  warranted  It.  The 
bill  failed  to  state  that  necessary  retain- 
ing dikes  would  be  provided  to  prevent 
the  spoil  from  returning  to  the  river  and 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  be  improved  to  an  extent 
that  they  would  attract  the  desired  in- 
dustrial development. 

In  spite  of  this  inducement,  the  in- 
dustrial development  in  this  area  is  both 
obvious  and  imminent.  It  is  time  to 
build  the  second  half  of  the  project. 
However,  it  should  be  built  in  such  a  way 
that  this  development  should  be  encour- 
aged rather  than  retarded. 

The  cost  of  constructing  retaining 
dikes  is  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  benefits  that  will  l)e  accrued 
from  the  project.  Further,  as  induce- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government,  local 
interests  matched  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 50-50  on  the  cost  of  the  first  half 
of  the  project.  No  such  matching  funds 
should  be  required  for  the  second  half 
of  the  project,  and  what  has  already  been 


contributed  should  be  considered  as  more 
than  adequate  to  cover  a  fair  contribu- 
tion toward  the  land  enhancement  that 
will  accrue  frwn  the  Judicious  disposal 
of  the  material  that  is  removed  from 
the  river  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  channel. 

I  move  the  earliest  possible  completion 
of  this  needed  project  and  hope  that  It 
will  be  included  in  the  omnibus  public 
works  authorization  bill  that  I  feel  cer- 
tain will  be  approved  by  this  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3541)  authorizing  the 
modification  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Baton  Rouge  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
barge  channel  through  Devils  Swamp, 
La.  (Baton  Rouge  Harbor),  introduced 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REVENUE  ACT  OF  1962— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  section  13  of  H.R. 
10650  which  is  in  addition  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  submitted  on  July  10.  1962. 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  Important 
amendment  because  It  eliminates  from 
coverage  under  section  13  those  foreign 
corporations  which  promote  the  export 
of  products  manufactured,  produced, 
grown,  or  extracted  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  benefits  those  foreign  subsidiaries 
which  promote  the  licensing  abroad  of 
patents,  secret  processes,  and  other  like 
property  owned  by  U.S.  companies.  The 
foreign  subsidiaries  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble would  be  those  having  75  percent  or 
more  of  their  income  from  export  trade 
activities.  To  the  extent  that  the  profits 
from  such  export  trade  activities  were 
reinvested  In  assets  used  in  expert  trade 
business,  deferral  of  U.S.  tax  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  the  case  of  certain  agricul- 
tural products,  a  50-percent  requirement 
is  subsituted  for  the  75-percent  require- 
ment. A  detailed  explanation  of  the 
amendment  is  as  follows : 

n.    DETAILED    EXPLANATION    OP    AMENDMENT 

A.  Definition  of  export  trade  cor- 
poration: An  export  trade  corporation 
would  be  a  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion 90  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  which  for  a  3-year  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  was  derived  from  sources  without 
the  United  States  and  75  percent  or  more 
of  the  gross  income  of  which  for  such 
period  constituted  export  trade  Income. 
The  rule  would  be  reduced  to  50  percent 
In  the  case  of  export  trade  Income 
derived  in  respect  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts grown  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Definition  of  export  trade  income. 
Export  trade  income  would  consist  of 
four  categories  described  as  follows : 

First.  Sale  of  U.S.  exports:  Income 
from  the  sale  of  U.S.  exports  to- 
gether with  various  kinds  of  service  in- 
come rendered  in  connection  with  the 
sale  or  in  connection  with  the  installa- 
tion or  maintenance  of  such  property. 

Second.  Licensing  of  U.S.  patents,  and 
so  forth :  Income  derived  by  the  foreign 
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corporation  from  the  conduct  of  a  for- 
eign license  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. Here,  the  foreign  subsidiary 
would  receive  commissions,  fe€|s,  and  so 
forth,  for  negotiating  and  servicing 
license  agreements  between  imrelated 
foreign  users  and  U.S.  companies  which 
acquired  or  developed  and  owned  cer- 
tain patents,  copyrights,  secret  processes, 
and  so  forth.  It  would  be  required  that 
the  U.S.  company  owning  such  intangible 
rights  be  the  same  company  that  manu- 
factured or  produced  export  property  in 
respect  of  which  the  export  trade  cor- 
poration earns  income  under  the  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

Third.  Income  from  rentals  and  use  of 
U.S.  exports:  The  third  category  wotild 
consist  of  rentals  or  other  Income  re- 
ceived from  unrelated  parties  for  the  use 
of  property  manufactured  in  the  United 
States — for  example,  rentals  on  equip- 
ment— and  a  related  kind  of  income; 
namely,  the  income  attributable  to  the 
use  by  the  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tion of  U.S. -manufactured  property  used 
in  the  rendition  of  services,  and  so  forth, 
to  an  unrelated  party.  Under  the  latter 
category,  if  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
jxjration  rendered  services  to  an  unre- 
lated foreign  person  that  part  of  the 
compensation  received  from  the  imre- 
lated person  which  was  attributable  to 
the  use  of  technical  equipment  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  would  be 
treated  as  export  trade  Income.  Unless 
such  income  were  readily  ascertainable. 
It  would  be  assumed  that  it  was  that  part 
of  the  profit  which  the  depreciation  on 
the  U.S.  equipment  bore  to  the  total  cost 
of  earning  the  income. 

Fourth.  Interest  income  from  financ- 
ing of  export  income :  The  final  category 
would  consist  of  interest  income  received 
by  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  on 
credit  advanced  by  it  to  unrelated  per- 
sons in  connection  with  transactions 
giving  rise  to  export  trade  income. 

C.  Definition  of  export  trade  assets: 
Export  trade  assets  are  the  assets  which 
are  eligible  for  reinvestment  out  of  the 
export  trade  profits  of  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation.  These  would  be 
limited  to,  first,  working  capital  reason- 
ably necessary  for  the  production  of  ex- 
port trade  income:  second,  inventory  of 
U.S.  export  property;  third,  facilities  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States  for  the 
storage,  packaging,  handling,  transpor- 
tation, or  servicing  of  export  property; 
or,  fourth,  evidences  of  indebtedness 
from  unrelated  persons  In  connection 
with  payment  fof  export  trade  income. 

D.  Definition  of  export  trade  expenses: 
The  amount  of  profit  of  sm  export  trade 
corporation  eligible  for  reinvestment  is 
limited  to  either  10  percent  of  its  gross 
receipts  or  I'/i  times  its  export  trade 
promotion  expenses,  whichever  is  lesser. 
Export  promotion  expenses  means  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  producing  ex- 
port trade  income  and  include  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  salaries,  rentals  for 
property  used  in  the  export  business,  de- 
preciation on  property  used  in  such  busi- 
ness, and  a  reasonable  allocation  of  all 
other  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
of  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  al- 
locable to  the  production  of  export  trade 
income  provided  that  at  least  90  percent 


of  each  such  category  of  expenses  Is  in- 
curred outside  of  the  United  States.  If 
less  than  90  percent  of  each  such  cate- 
gory is  Incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  then  the  amount  of  the  profit 
eligible  for  reinvestment  would  actually 
be  limited  to  I'/i  times  the  amount  in- 
curred outside  the  United  States. 

E.  Export  property:  Export  property, 
the  kind  of  property  the  sale  or  use  of 
which  grives  rise  to  export  trade  income, 
is  defined  as  any  property  or  any  inter- 
est in  property  manufactured,  produced, 
grown,  or  extracted  in  the  United  States. 

P.  Treatment  of  exp)ort  trade  corpora- 
tion: If  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
qualifies  as  an  exp>ort  trade  corporation, 
then,  in  lieu  of  the  Eimount  of  subpart 
F  income,  it  would  normally  be  taxable 
on  under  section  951(a)  (1)  (A),  it  would 
be  taxed  only  on  the  following  amounts : 

First.  That  part  of  its  subpart  F  in- 
come which  does  not  result  from  export 
trade  income. 

Second.  That  part  of  its  subpart  F  In- 
come which  exceeds  either  10  percent 
of  its  gross  receipts  or  1 V^  times  its  trade 
promotion  expenses.  It  Is  expected  that 
in  many  cases  the  10-percent  limitation 
will  serve  as  reasonable  assurance  that 
Intercompany  pricing  has  been  proper. 
In  such  cases  the  application  of  section 
482  would  be  unnecessary. 

Third.  That  part  of  its  subpart  P  in- 
come which  is  within  the  10-percent  or 
1'2-tlmes  rule,  but  which  is  not  rein- 
vested in  export  trade  assets.  Invest- 
ment in  export  trade  assets  means  the 
annual  increase  in  such  assets  so  that  in 
order  to  obtain  deferral  with  respect  to 
such  export  trade  Income,  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation  must  contmue  to 
grow  and  continue  to  expand  its  invest- 
ment In  Inventory,  credit  extension,  for- 
eign warehouses,  and  so  forth.  If  in  any 
year  there  was  actually  a  net  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  such  mvestments,  the  net 
decrease  would  in  such  year  constitute 
income  which  would  be  taxed  to  the 
U.S.  shareholders. 

O.  Consolidation:  Provision  is  made 
for  several  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions which  are  in  a  single  chain  of  own- 
ership to  be  consolidated  for  purposes 
of  meeting  the  requirements  and  gain- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  amendment.  The 
chain  of  controlled  foreign  corporations 
eligible  for  consolidation  would  consist 
of  a  single  controlled  foreign  corporation 
and  its  80  percent  owned  subsidiaries  and 
sub-subsidiaries.  Each  company  in  the 
chain  has  to  qualify  as  an  export  trade 
corporation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(H.R.  11131)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  11131,  TO  AUTHORIZE  CER- 
TAIN CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  107) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  NOEL  P.  FOX  TO  BE  UJ3. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE,  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  19.  1962.  at  10:30  am.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Noel  P.  Pox.  of  Michigan, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  western  district 
of  Michigan,  vice  Raymond  W.  Starr, 
retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  LomcI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hiuska],  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  COTTON: 

Remarks  made  by  Senator  Bush  on  the 
"Dana  Clark  Show." 

Letter  dated  June  72.  1962.  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  John  D.  Pemberton.  Jr.. 
executive  director.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  conveying  best  wishes  for  the  bien- 
nial conference  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ARMY 
MEDAL  OP  HONOR 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  reminded  today  of  a  statement 
made  by  President  Elsenhower  as  he  be- 
stowed the  Army's  Medal  of  Honor  on  a 
young  hero  of  the  Korean  war.  In  words 
which  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
Nation,  and  Indicated  his  personal 
esteem  of  our  Nation's  highest  award 
for  gallantry  in  action,  the  President 
said: 

Son.  I  would  rather  have  the  right  to  wear 
this  than  be  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  story  comes  to  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  today  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  authorization  of  the  Army's  Medal 
of  Honor.  It  was  on  this  date,  a  century 
ago,  that  President  Lincoln  signed  a  con- 
gressional resolution  which  provided  for 
the  preparation  of  Medals  of  Honor  to 
be  presented  "to  such  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates  as  shall  most  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  their  gallantry  In 
action,  and  other  such  soldierlike  quall- 
Ues." 

The  law  was  amended,  in  1863,  to  apply 
to  officers,  as  well. 

Over  the  years,  the  Medal  of  Honor  has 
come  to  be  much  more  than  a  handsome, 
five-pointed    star,    laurel    wreathed    in 
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green  enarhel,  ahd  held  by  a  white 
starred  ribbon  of  blue  silk.  It  is  a  token 
of  national  esteem.  It  is  the  ultimate 
symbol  of  our  national  gratitude. 

The  Army's  Medal  of  Honor,  epitomiz- 
ing valor  and  heroic  action,  stands  at 
the  apex  of  a  pyramid  of  honor.  This 
pyramid,  created  by  precedent  and  pro- 
cedure, is  built  in  recognition  of  the  vari- 
ous degrees  lof  courage  and  service  to  the 
Nation.  All  deeds  of  honor  in  combat 
deserve  recognition;  but  only  those  of 
truly  extraordinary  personal  bravery 
which  clearly  lifts  the  individual  far 
above  his  comrades  are  worthy  of  our 
Nation's  highest  award. 

The  soldiers  who  have  won  the  Medal 
of  Honor  are  the  flower  of  our  Amer- 
ican manhood — strong,  hardy,  full  of 
the  vigor,  courage,  and  idealism  of  our 
Nation.  They  come  from  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  farms  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  represent  every 
rank,  from  private  to  general.  They  are 
soldiers  who  wrote  in  the  tumultuous 
tide  of  war  truly  magnificent  pages  in 
the  history  of  freemen. 

Each  one  knew  of  the  enormity  of  the 
sacrifice  his  Nation  was  calling  upon  him 
to  make,  for  when  men  have  been  long 
in  battle  and  have  thought  deeply  about 
their  situation,  there  comes  at  last  the 
.awareness  of  ultimate  responsibility — 
the  realization  that  one  must  go  ahead, 
that  a  nation  may  live. 

Today,  a  grateful  nation  Is  honoring 
these  men.  Some  of  them  are  still  com- 
piling distinguished  records  in  our  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces.  Others  have 
returned  to  civilian  life.  And  many  lie 
beneath  the  lands  and  seas  of  all  the 
continents.  But  our  memory  of  them 
and  of  their  deeds  is  still  sharp  and 
clear  in  our  minds. 

The  winners  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
purchased  our  legacy  of  freedom  with 
their  deeds.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve that  legacy,  enhance  it  if  possible, 
and  then  transfer  it  safely  to  the  next 
generation. 

In  preparing  ourselves  to  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  as  the  champion  of 
freedom  for  the  free  world,  we  should 
reflect  on  the  heroic  example  of  the  win- 
ners of  our  Nation's  Medal  of  Honor. 
Inspired  by  their  example,  we  can  renew 
our  strength  to  meet  successfully  the 
challenges  which  lie  before  us,  as  we 
work  together  for  the  cause  of  peace 
with  honor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  by  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  law 
establishing  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  I  congratulate  the  14  New  Jersey 
residents  who  have  received  the  Nation's 
highest  award  for  valor. 

New  Jersey  is  honored  to  have  among 
Its  residents  men  who  have  been  recog- 
nized for  courage  and  valor  In  defending 
our  Nation. 

Luther  Skaggs.  president  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  Society,  an 
organization  chartered  by  the  Congress, 
has  informed  me  that  New  Jersey  has 
one  of  the  largest  numbers  of  members 
in  his  society.  This  society  has  as  Its 
goal  "to  protect,  uphold,  and  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  medal  and  Its  indi- 
vidual holders." 


In  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Skaggs 
he  pays  particular  tribute  to  Benjamin 
Kaufman,  925  Bellevue  Avenue.  Trenton, 
N.J.  Mr.  Kaufman,  former  national 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
won  his  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
during  World  War  I.  At  that  time  a  first 
sergeant,  Kaufman  was  leading  an  In- 
fantry patrol  in  the  Argonne  Forest, 
France,  in  October  1918,  when  a  burst  of 
machlnegun  fire  shattered  his  right 
ai-m.  Hurling  grenades  with  his  left 
hand  and  brandishing  an  empty  pistol 
in  his  useless  right  hand,  he  made  a  one- 
man  charge  on  the  enemy  machinegun 
nest,  capturing  a  prisoner  and  scattering 
the  rest  of  the  crew.  He  brought  the  ma- 
chinegun, his  prisoner,  and  his  empty 
pistol  back  to  the  American  lines  under 
intense  enemy  fire. 

The  other  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winners  from  my  State  are: 
Stephen  R.  Gregg,  130  Lexington  Avenue, 
Bayonne,  N.J.;  Hector  A.  Caflferata, 
Crestwood  Drive,  R.F.D.  1,  Dover.  N.J.; 
Francis  X.  Burke,  132  Kensington  Ave- 
nue, Jersey  City,  N.J.;  Capt.  Carlton  R. 
Rouh,  414  Chestnut  Avenue,  Linden- 
wold,  N.J.;  John  W.  Meagher,  22  Cliff 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.J. ;  Samuel  M. 
Sampler,  434-B  Whitman  Drive.  Haddon- 
field.  N.J.;  Franklin  E.  Sigler.  Long  Hill 
Road,  Little  Falls,  N.J.;  Allan  L.  Eggers. 
Sand  Spring  Road,  Morristown.  N.J.; 
Capt.  Freeman  V.  Horner,  2  Hensing 
Drive.  Mount  Holly.  N.J.;  Nicholas 
Oresko.  31  Benjamin  Road.  Tenafiy,  N.J.; 
Frank  J.  Bart.  1100  West  Street,  Union 
City,  N.J. :  Carl  Emil  Petersen,  427  Hyatt 
Street,  Avenel,  N.J.;  and  William  A. 
Shomo,  107  Crescent  Avenue.,  Waldwick, 
N.J. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  join 
with  the  residents  of  all  States  in  hon- 
oring these  men  who  have  been  recog- 
nized for  deeds  of  courage  performed  on 
the  field  of  battle.  We  shall  always  ap- 
preciate their  great  contribution  toward 
preserving  our  Nation. 


COOPERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AND  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  ORBITING  OF  TEL- 
STAR  SATELLITE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  brilliant  success  of  the  Telstar 
communications  satellite  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  gave  me  one  of  the  emotional 
highlights  of  my  life. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  and  to  view  the  closed  cir- 
cuit coverage  of  this  historic  event. 

When  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  talked  with  each  other  by 
telephone  through  the  Telstar  that  was 
3,000  miles  above  the  earth.  I  was  ex- 
tremely proud  that  I  had  once  been  a 
member  of  the  telephone  company. 

My  thoughts  flashed  back  many  years 
ago  to  those  nights  when  I  was  a  switch- 
board operator  in  my  hometown  of 
Skowhegan — of  how  I  made  connections 
for  the  callers  in  Skowhegan.  Now  I 
was  watching  Telstar  make  connections 
not  only  between  Andover,  Maine,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  but  across  the  Atlan- 


tic Ocean  between  the  United  States  and 
France  and  Britain. 

Yes,  there  was  a  great  thrill  in  my 
pride  that  I  had  been  an  employee  of 
the  company  that  had  made  this  re- 
markable achievement.  The  sound  of 
success  Tuesday  night  over  the  sateUlte 
communications  system  of  the  telephone 
company  was  like  the  time  when,  as  the 
switchboard  operator  in  Skowhegan,  I 
first  heard  the  beautiful  voice  of  the  man 
I  was  later  to  marry. 

And  I  had  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  key  point  of  this  tremendous  opera- 
tion was  in  my  home  State  of  Maine  at 
Andover. 

But  the  deepest  feeling  that  I  had  was 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and  the 
faith  that  I  had  that  freemen  and  pri- 
vate industry  could  work  in  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government.  Others  have 
not  had  that  faith. 

Tuesday  night  my  faith  was  fully  vin- 
dicated, for  it  was  the  great  teamwork 
between  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry that  produced  the  magnificent 
achievement — that  proved  the  superior- 
ity of  freedom  and  free  enterprise  over 
the  Communist  system  of  slaves  and 
enslavement  in  which  the  government 
controls  all. 

Tuesday  night  brought  complete  vin- 
dication to  the  faith  I  had  In  private 
enterprise  and  to  the  support  that  I  had 
given  in  committee  on  legislation  to  give 
private  enterprise  its  proper  role  in  this 
wondrous  space  exploration  program. 


DEATH  OF  COUNCILMAN  STANLEY 
ISAACS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  of  announcing  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  passing  from  this  earth  and  our 
life  of  a  very,  very  distinguished  New 
Yorker,  and  a  very  close  friend  of  mine. 
Coimcilman  Stanley  Isaacs,  who  was  al- 
most as  synonymous  with  New  York 
City  as  is  City  Hall  and  the  Mayor  of 
New  York.  He  passed  away  last  night, 
but  the  newspapers  have  not  yet  can-led 
the  news.    Radio  and  television  have. 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  an- 
nounce this  news  to  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  distinction  and  eminence  of  my 
close  friend  and  fellow  New  Yorker  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  deserve  men- 
tion here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Stanley  Isaacs  was  not  only  one  of 
our  most  luminous  citizens,  but  he  car- 
ried in  his  heart  as  he  did  in  his  mind 
a  deep  feeling  and  love  for  the  people 
of  New  York  and  for  New  York  as  a  great 
metropolitan  example  of  communal  liv- 
ing which  was  unique  In  our  time. 

He  served  us  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life.  He  was  deeply  beloved  by  New 
Yorkers  of  all  ranks,  stations,  and 
parties.  He  was  a  one-man  minority 
and  a  one-man  conscience  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  and  he  lived  a  very 
honored  life. 

He  came  under  flre  and  attack  from 
time  to  time,  but  always  realized  the 
affection  and  trust  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  won  their  confirmation,  which 
is  the  pride  of  every  American. 

So  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Isaacs,  who  is  also  a  close  friend 
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of  mine  and  my  wife's.  I  know  I  express 
the  feeling  of  many,  many  Americans, 
and  certainly  of  every  New  Yorker,  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  man  who  could 
be  described  as  our  No.  1  New  Yorker- 
other  than  our  mayor — Councilman 
Stanley  Isaacs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  biography  of  Council- 
man Isaacs  from  "Who's  Who." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  8is  follows: 

Isaacs,    Stanley   Myer.   United   States,    at- 
torney, pubUc  official;  born  New  York  City. 
September  27,  1882;  son  Myer  8.  and  Maria 
(Solomon);  B-A..  Columbia  University,  1903, 
M.A.  1904;  L.L.B.,  New  York  Law  School.  1905; 
married  Edith  Somborn,  May  18,  1910;  chil- 
dren: Myron  S.,   Mrs.  Helen  Herrick.     Asso- 
ciated with  law  Arm,  M.  S.  &  I.  Isaacs,  since 
1942.   member   of    firm,    1905-19;    associated 
with  real  estate,  building  and  investments, 
1919-38.     Member,  city  councU,  New  York, 
since     1941.     Republican     minority     leader 
since  1949;  president.  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
1938-41;  chairman,  local  draft  board  No.  164; 
consultant  on  labor  problems.  Office  of  Sec- 
retary of  War,   World  War  I;    member,  ad- 
visory commission.  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence    on     Social     Work,     president,      1944; 
executive  board.  New  York  State  Commission 
on    Discrimination    in    Housing.     President. 
United    Neighborhood    Houses,    since    1932; 
member,  board  of  directors.  Citizen's  Hous- 
ing and  Planning  Council,  New  York;  board 
of  trustees.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association; 
advisory    commission.    National    Council    on 
Naturalization     and     Citizenship;     Citizen's 
Commission  on  Children;  United  Service  for 
New  Americans;   New  York  Fund  for  Chil- 
dren, Inc.;  advisory  board.  Play  School  Asso- 
ciation;     New     York     Division,      American 
Friends  of  Hebrew  University;   college  com- 
mission,     Public      Education      Association; 
trustee  at  large.  Federation  of  Jewish  ^*hi- 
lanthroples  of  New  York;   State  board.  New 
York  Chapter.  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion;  board    of  directors.  Institute  of  Prac- 
tical  Politics,   1952;    vice  president:   United 
Jewish  Appeal,  Greater  New  York;  Baron  de 
Hlrsch  Fund;    honorary  trustee:    Ednl   Alli- 
ance,    president,     1933-37;     James     Weldon 
Johnson  Community  Center;   tnistee.  West 
End   Synagogue;    treasurer,   Dalton   Schools, 
Inc.;     member,    advisory    board,    Wiltwyck 
School  for  Boys.     Recipient,  awards:  Brook- 
lyn    Philanthropic     League,     for     activities 
on     behalf     of     Settlement     House,     1938; 
Fine  Arts  Federation  for  distinguished  ser- 
Tlce  to  the  fine  arts,  1941;  City-Wide  Ten- 
ants Council,  for  meritorious  housing  serv- 
ice, 1941;  Felix  M.  Warburg  Memorial  Award, 
Federation  of  Jewish  PhUanthroples,  for  26 
years'  service,  1948;   citation.  United  Neigh- 
borhood Houses,  for  50  years'  service  In  set- 
tlement movement,  1951;   award.  New  York 
Young    Republican    Club,    for    civic    service, 
1953.    Clubs:  Republican  City;  City  Athletic; 
YorkviUe      Neighborhood;       The       Judeans. 
Home:   14  East  96th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Office:  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  Stanley  Isaacs,  member 
of  the  New  York  City  Covmcil.  and  a  be- 
loved figvure  to  all  who  knew  him,  will 
be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  people  of 
New  York. 

He  was  for  many  years  the  only  Re- 
publican member  of  the  city  council,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  all  the  citizens 
of  that  city,  without  regard  to  party  affil- 
iation. He  spoke  for  ail  the  j)eople, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  and  nation- 


ality.   He  stood  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity in  government. 

Mr.  President,  his  death  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  great  city  of  New  Yoi*. 
His  shoes  will  not  be  easily  filled,  for  he 
was  a  man  with  breadth  of  wisdom  and 
honesty  of  judgment  in  all  his  public  and 
private  dealings.  He  did  not  look  for  the 
limelight,  but  where  he  saw  neglect,  in- 
difference, or  corruption  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  expose  or  to  oppose  it.  New  York 
City  and  the  Nation  need  more  men 
like  Stanley  Isaacs.  May  his  efforts  be 
an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  others 
who  face  the  high  responsibilities  and 
continuing  challenges  of  our  city  gov- 
ernment. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
Isaacs  and  to  Stanley's  other  relatives 
and  his  thousands  of  friends. 


If  the  necessity  of  extending  equal  time 
to  fringe  candidates  is  relaxed  for  the  cam- 
paigns this  fall,  political  debates  will  be 
heard  In  California,  Michigan,  Massachusetts 
and  various  other  States.  The  pattern  of 
debate  that  Is  now  well  established  leaves  the 
broadcasters  very  little  chance  for  favoritism 
even  If  they  were  so  disposed.  There  Is  also 
strong  precedent  for  fair  treatment  of  third 
parties  and  fringe  candidates  If  this  can  be 
done  without  putting  them  on  a  par  with 
the  major  contenders.  To  our  way  of  think- 
ing, the  advantages  from  relaxation  of  the 
present  rigid  rule  are  great  enough  to  justify 
Congress  in  extending  that  policy  and  relying 
upon  other  means  of  coping  with  abuses 
when  and  if  they  should  develop. 


EQUAL-TIME  SUSPENSION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  12,  1962, 
in  connection  with  the  hearings  now  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  various  measures  to  sus- 
pend the  equal-time  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Ccanmimicatlons  Act. 

Among  the  measures  being  considered 
is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  196,  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  which  calls 
for  continuing,  for  the  period  of  the 
1962  congressional  campaign,  the  experi- 
ment begun  with  the  Kennedy-Nixon  de- 
bates of  1960.  The  editorial  squarely 
supix)rts  the  principle  behind  this  meas- 
ure, that  the  benefits  of  continuing  the 
experiment  In  public  Information  clearly 
outweigh  whatever  risks  may  be  in- 
volved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PouncAL  Debate  Pattern 
The  question  of  removing  the  barriers  to 
political  debates  on  television  and  radio  Is, 
basically,  one  of  using  the  public  airwaves 
for  a  public  purpore.  The  chief  arguments 
for  modification  or  repeal  of  section  315  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  come  from 
the  broadcasting  Industry.  But  the  primary 
benefits  would  go  to  the  candidates.  In  terms 
of  free  radio  and  TV  time,  and  to  the  voters 
In  terms  of  more  complete  Information  about 
the  personalities  and  the  Issues  Involved  in 
the  campaigns.  Congress  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  lifting 
of  section  315  for  the  1962  campaigns  would 
be  a  good  bargain. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  been  reluctant 
to  free  broadcasters  from  the  legal  require- 
ment of  providing  equal  time  to  all  candi- 
dates running  for  an  office  because  It  has 
feared  that  abuse  might  develop.  Given  full 
discretion  In  the  matter,  some  broadcasters 
might  favor  one  candidate  over  another  and 
thus  exercise  undue  influence  upon  the  elec- 
torate. Important  minority  parties  might  b« 
shut  out  from  television  and  radio  coverage. 
It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the 
Kennedy-Nixon  debates  in  1960  were  emi- 
nently fair,  and  the  general  record  of  broad- 
casters for  nonpartlsanshlp  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  candidates  is  good. 


WHY  COMMUNIST  CHINA  IS 
HUNGRY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  commu- 
nism's greatest  defeat  lies  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  and  its  greatest  failure  is  in 
Communist  China.  Starvation  condi- 
tions in  this  country  can  be  blamed  di- 
rectly on  the  drive  by  Communist  lead- 
ers to  transform  China's  ancient  and 
traditional  forms  of  agriculture  Into  the 
Communist  mold.  The  delicate  balance 
that  Chinese  farmers  had  developed 
through  generations  of  trial  and  error 
was  scrapped  and  the  results  have  been 
disastrous. 

A  highly  informed  report  on  conditions 
inside  China  and  the  reasons  why  the 
damage  which  has  been  done  may  take 
many  years  to  repair  was  published  re- 
cently by  Valentin  Chu,  a  former  news- 
paper correspondent  in  Shanghai  and 
later  in  Hong  Kong.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
his  article  entitled  "The  Paminemak- 
ers:  A  Report  on  Why  China  Is  Starv- 
ing," which  appeared  in  the  New  Leader, 
June  11,  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Faminemakeu — A  Rcpobt  on  Why 

CHIMA    Is    SrAKVOiG 

(By  Valentin  Chu) 

In  the  third  centxiry,  B.C.,  the  ruler  of  a 
Chinese  kingdom  suffering  from  a  severe 
famine  sought  advice  from  the  sage  Menclus. 
The  king  had  been  energetically  shifting  his 
people  and  his  resources  about  the  country 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  alleviate  the  starva- 
tion and  to  govern  effectively.  Yet  the  na- 
tion failed  to  prosper.     He  wondered  why. 

Menclus  told  the  king:  "If  the  seasons  of 
cultivation  are  not  interfered  with,  the  grain 
win  be  more  than  you  can  eat.  If  close-knit 
nets  are  not  cast  In  the  pools  and  ponds, 
the  fish  and  ttirtles  will  be  more  than  you 
can  eat.  If  axes  enter  the  hills  and  forests 
only  at  the  proper  time,  the  wood  will  be 
more  than  you  can  use.  But  your  dogs  and 
swine  eat  the  food  of  men,  and  you  curb 
them  not.  People  are  starving  by  the  way- 
side, and  you  open  not  your  granaries. 
When  people  die,  jrou  say:  "I  am  not  re- 
sponsible; It  is  the  year.'  What  difference 
Is  this  from  stabbing  a  man  to  death  and 
saying:  'I  am  not  responsible;  It  Is  the 
weapon'?" 

Twenty-two  centuries  later  Mao  Tse-tung. 
the  ruler  of  another  Chinese  empire  suffer- 
ing from  famine,  la  energetically  moving  his 
people  and  his  resources  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  a  slmUar  effort  to  govern  effectively. 
He,  too,  must  wonder  why  hunger  remains 
the  plague  of  his  people.  And  It  Is  something 
to  wonder  about.  For  dxiring  the  decade 
1949-69  Communist  China's  food  Increase 
was    seven    times    Its    population    Increase. 
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Even  under  the  severest  natural  conditions, 
there  should  have  been  enough  reserve  to 
forestall  a  famine.  The  answer  to  this 
riddle  can  only  be  understood  after  a  long 
look  at  both  China's  traditional  agricultural 
economy  and  the  program  of  the  present 
regime  since  Its  takeover  In  1949. 

The  land  cf  China.  sUghtly  larger  in  area 
than  the  United  States.  Is  hardly  ideal  for 
agriculture.  China  Is  more  mountainous 
than  t-he  United  SUtes.  the  U.SJS.R.  or  India. 
Almost  70  percent  of  its  land  is  over  3.000 
feet  above  sea  levoL.  and  only  15  percent  Is 
under  1.600  feet.  Its  climate  varies  from 
subtropic  summer  to  Siberian  winter.  Arable 
land  on  the  mainland  amounts  to  364  million 
acres,  or  only  one-tenth  the  total  area.  Of 
this,  30  percent  is  good  soil,  40  percent 
medium  quality  and  the  rest  inferior.  To 
maintain  a  subsistence  level  four-fifths  of 
China's  popxilatlon  has  to  toll  on  one-tenth 
of  Its  land.  In  Soviet  Russia,  half  of  the 
population  works  on  one-eleventh  of  the 
land  to  provide  a  meager  standard  of  living. 
In  the  Unlt«d  States,  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation farms  one-flfth  of  the  land  to  create 
a  national  overwetght  problem  and  pUe  up 
great  surpluses. 

The  trouble  with  the  Chinese  Is  that  the 
fecundity  of  their  aoll  can  never  match  the 
fecundity  of  their  loins:  In  their  land  It  Is 
easier  to  breed  than  to  feed.  But  too  little 
arable  land  and  too  large  a  population  are 
not  the  only  problems.  In  China  a  year 
without  natural  calamities  Is  Indeed  a  year 
for  thanksgiving.  The  country's  peasants 
have  always  been  at  the  mercy  of  their  eroded 
mountains   and   capricious   rivers 

China's  history  records  1,397  serious 
droughts  since  Christ  was  bom.  Floods  have 
also  been  disastrous.  The  Hual  River,  drain- 
ing an  area  6  times  the  size  of  the  Nether- 
lands but  without  a  mouth  of  its  own, 
flooded  Its  valley  BTre  times  In  2,200  years. 
The  mighty  Yangtae  River,  the  world's  third 
longest.  In  whose  valley  nearly  half  the  pop- 
ulation lives,  had  242  floods  and  droughts 
In  265  years.  From  mythical  times  there 
have  been  attempts  to  tame  the  Yellow  River, 
known  as  "China's  Sorrow."  This  2,900- 
mlle  river,  with  a  basin  equal  In  area  to 
Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Norway  combined, 
devastated  Its  plain  1.500  times  In  3,000 
years,  and  made  9  major  changes  of  Its 
course,  swinging  Its  mouth  In  wild  arcs  up 
to  500  miles  long. 

Add  to  all  this  frequent  dust  storms  In 
the  arid  northwest.  tjiJhoons  along  the  coast, 
Insect  pests  everywhere,  rare  but  severe 
earthquakes,  and  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
lot  of  the  Chinese  peasant  has  been  tied  to 
natural  calamities.  Because  the  peasants 
obtain  three-quartars  of  their  food  directly 
from  their  own  land,  when  famine  strikes 
It  always  means  hunger  and  often  means 
starvation.  One  million  people  were  killed 
in  the  1887  flood  alone.  Some  800,000  lost 
their  lives  In  the  great  earthquake  of  1556, 
and  another  246,000  perished  In  a  similar 
disaster  In  1920. 

Moreover,  after  many  centuries  of  exploi- 
tation by  a  vast  farming  population,  China 
has  very  little  natural  vegetation  left.  For- 
ests make  up  only  one-tenth  of  Its  total  area 
(about  80th  down  the  list  among  the  world's 
countries  on  a  percentage  area  basis).  The 
waterholdlng  capacity  of  the  soil  Is  there- 
fore extremely  poor,  and  excessive  runoff  Is 
a  major  cause  of  floods.  Another  major  cause 
Is  the  breaching  of  dykes.  The  Yellow 
Rlwr,  the  world's  sUtlest,  deposits  enough 
sediment  on  Its  delta  to  fill  up  one  and  a 
half  Empire  State  Buildings  dally.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  It  flows  between  dykes  on 
a  riverbed  high  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
tryside, with  the  Bllt  raising  the  bottom  con- 
tinuously. A  single  breach  can  empty  the 
entire  river  on  to  the  flat,  densely  populated 
Yellow  Plain  for  a«  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
sometimes  Inundattng  the  region  for  as  long 
as  a  year.    lAany  otho-  rivers  in  North  China 


have  similar  skyway  river  beds  between  pre- 
carious dykes,  and  floods  in  this  area  are  the 
most  destructive.  When  too  much  water 
goes  to  ocM  pUce.  tdbere  te  bound  to  be  too 
little  elsewhere.  And  in  China  drought  oc- 
ciirs  oftener  than  floods,  is  even  more  de- 
structive and  more  extensive  in  area,  and 
lasts  longer. 

Since  historically  China  is  a  land  of  catas- 
trophes. It  Is  tempting  to  conclude  that  the 
current  famine  Is  jutt  one  of  those  things. 
This  is  not  so.  True,  Pelplng  has  publicized 
the  natural  cauBos  and  played  down  other 
factors.  But  the  present  famine  Is  due 
not  so  much  to  sudden  dramatic  blows  from 
nature  as  to  the  grave  errors  of  a  bureaucracy 
highly  efficient  in  control  but  childishly  lack- 
ing In  commonsense.  A  sizable  portion  of 
the  floods  and  droughts  which  China  has 
suffered  during  the  past  few  years  have  been 
aggravated,  and  at  times  directly  caused,  by 
a  decade  of  pseudosclentlfic  methods  In 
farming.  Irrigation,  and  soli  treatment.  Each 
year  since  the  Communists  came  to  power 
In  1949.  the  total  area  of  farmland  affected 
by  natural  calamities  has  risen  steadily:  It 
was  only  13  million  acres  In  1950;  29  million 
In  1954;  38  million  In  1956;  78  million  In 
1958;  107  million  to  1959;  and  148  million  In 
1960.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  1961  to- 
tal, although  never  officially  announced,  was 
probably  at  leaf  t  as  large  as  1960's. 

What  China  Is  now  facing  is  no  common 
natural  disturbance,  affecting  a  few  provinces 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  a  nationwide  exhaus- 
tion of  the  land  and  the  people,  the  cumu- 
lative result  of  12  years  of  abusing  nature 
and  human  nature.  Pel  ping's  search  for  a 
breakthrough  In  agriculture  has  resulted  In 
a  breakdown. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists attempted  to  Implement  a  titanic  pro- 
gram of  farm  mechanization  on  the  Russian 
or  American  scale.  But  unlike  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States,  both  of 
which  have  vast  plains  that  are  thinly  set- 
tled, China's  huge  population  Is  extremely 
dense  wherever  the  land  is  arable.  Most  of 
the  farmland  consists  of  cut  up  wet  pmddles 
or  terraced  hillside  plots  where  modern  trac- 
tors are  of  no  use.  The  United  States  has 
5  million  tractors,  the  U.S.SJl.  1.7  mUllon. 
China  has  fewer  than  33,500  tractors,  with 
some  6,700  in  disrepair,  but  despite  their 
limlted  usefulness  this  is  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  number  required  as  estimated 
by  the  regime.  In  October  1957  the  People's 
Dally.  Peiplng's  official  organ,  finally  had  to 
admit:  "It  is  too  early  to  talk  about  gen- 
eral mechanization.  We  have  no  oil,  too  few 
animals.  Steel  is  expensive.  The  cost  of 
machinery  Is  prohibitive." 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  semi- 
mechanization,  which  meant  improved  anl- 
nial-powered  farming  implements.  The 
glamour  star  of  "semlmechanization"  was 
ttie  double-wheel  Ckmbie-share  plow,  an 
ordinary  all-metal  plow  pulled  by  animals. 
With  great  fanfare,  Peiping  turned  out  3.5 
million  double  plows  in  1956  and  6  mlUion 
in  1957.  But  they  were  a  flop.  Not  only 
were  they  too  heavy  for  China's  wet  paddles 
and  terraced  fields;  they  were  also  badly 
manufactiired,  with  many  brandnew  plows 
missing  parts.  Soon  peasants  all  over  the 
country  refused  to  use  what  they  called  the 
"sleeping  plow."  Pelplng  accused  the  peas- 
ants of  hostility  toward  Innovations  and 
backward  conservatism.  But  6  months 
later  the  production  of  a  new.  lighter  model 
was  announced. 

Lately,  the  regime  has  been  encouraging 
the  use  of  small,  handmade  Instruments. 
The  quality  of  the  newly  made  small  Im- 
ptementB,  however,  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. A  recent  People's  Daily  editorial 
recalled  wistfully  the  days  of  the  pre- 
Coramunlst  peasant,  when  "a  hoe  would  last 
three  generations  •  •  •  the  property  of  the 
num  who  used  it.  repaired  it  and  cared  for 
tt."     Todsy  a  hoe  often  does  not  last  one 


season,  especially  when  It  is  made  of  the 
"steel"  from  the  backyard  furnaces.  Nor 
does  the  peasant  own  it,  repair  it  or  care 
for  it.  Instead,  the  smaU  implements  are 
"lost,  wasted  or  destroyed  •  •  •  left 
scattered  in  tbe  open  air  in  the  fields  where 
rains  and  winds  ruined  them." 

Mechanization  having  failed  as  a  panacea, 
Peiping  has  been  trying  its  luck  with  ferti- 
lizer. Each  winter  since  1957  tens  of  millions 
of  peasants  and  city  residents  have  been 
taking  part  in  fertilizer  marches.  With  gongs 
clanging,  drums  beating  and  red  pennants 
fluttering  in  the  scented  breezes,  these 
brigades,  singing  and  moving  in  military 
formation,  transport  their  precious  com- 
modity to  the  fields.  In  wooden  buckets, 
bamboo  baskets,  tin  cans  and  earthern  pots 
slung  from  bamboo  poles,  or  in  makeshift 
carte  pulled  by  children,  the  brigades  carry 
the  excrement  of  China's  700  million  human 
beings  and  265  mlUion  farm  animals,  plus 
sewage  silt,  garbage,  river  mud,  peat,  green 
meal,  fumigated  earth,  chimney  ashes, 
brackish  water   aiKl  industrial  waste. 

For  all  its  blzarreness,  the  fertilizer  drive 
is  intended  to  make  up  for  a  real  agricultural 
deficiency.  Communist  China  produces  less 
than  3  million  tons  of  chemical  fertilizer  a 
year;  it  needs  at  least  10  times  that  amount. 
Peiping  cannot  afford  to  build  enough  mod- 
ern fertilizer  plants  or  to  import  fertilizer 
from  abroad,  and  China  must  still  depend 
largely  on  compost.  The  population  daUy 
returns  to  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  manure, 
more  than  700  tons  of  phosphorus.  1,200  tons 
of  potassium,  and  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen. 
Yet  hunaan  and  animal  excrement,  green 
compost,  and  river  mud  have  been  used  by 
Chinese  farmers  for  40  centuries.  Thus,  the 
fertilizer  drive  has  not  really  Increased  ferti- 
lizing strength,  even  though  mixing  compost 
with  adulterating  ingredients  has  increased 
the  total  tonnage. 

In  the  simimer  of  1958,  after  it  took  over 
direct  control  of  agriculture,  the  party  or- 
dered nearly  half  of  the  cropland  deep  plowed 
and  close  sown.  But  such  practices  demand 
discretion  and  careful  coordination  with 
fertilization.  The  regime  acted  indiscrimi- 
nately, with  the  result  that  many  plants 
either  weakened  or  died,  and  much  soil  was 
debilitated.  By  the  fall  of  1959,  Pelplng  con- 
ceded: "What  we  gained  was  not  up  to  what 
we  lost." 

Further  damage  was  caused  by  the  so- 
called  battle  of  crops.  In  its  early  stages, 
this  involved  an  ambitious  simultaneous  as- 
sault on  agriculture,  fishing,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  forestry.  The  result  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  food  crop.  The  regime  then 
reversed  its  policy:  Concentrate  on  food 
crops;  Ignore  subsidiary  activities.  So  the 
party  kanpu  (cadre)  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cotton,  hemp,  tea.  mulberry, 
peaches,  oranges,  lychees,  and  bamboo  razed 
and  turned  Into  unstable,  unfit,  Ul-condl- 
tloned  fields  for  wet  rice,  wheat,  and  potatoes. 

In  agricultural  China  each  valley  and  plain 
has  Its  own  special  combination  of  soil,  cli- 
mate and  economic  requirements.  Over  the 
centuries,  the  peasants  have  learned  which 
crops  are  the  best  and  the  most  profitable. 
In  a  sUk-producing  area  near  Canton,  for 
example,  the  peasants  eng.  ge  in  fish  culture 
as  a  sideline.  They  use  the  waste  from  the 
silkworms  to  feed  the  fish,  then  dig  up  the 
fertile  mud  from  the  fish  ponds  to  fertilize 
mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  are  fed 
to  the  silkworms.  Everything  Is  used,  noth- 
ing wasted.  When  the  mulberry  trees  In  a 
village  near  Canton  were  razed  by  zealous 
party  robots  to  plant  rice,  the  entire  cycle 
of  agricultural  economy  was  upset.  Similar 
disruption  was  caused  by  plowing  too  deeply, 
sowing  too  closely,  planting  too  early,  using 
the  wrong  crops  or  wrong  seeds,  employing 
too  much  or  too  little  or  Inadequate  fertilizer, 
and  not  fallowmg  fields  that  should  have 
been  fallowed.  All  these  mistakes  dealt  the 
harvests  a  severe  blow. 
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The  1069  locust  disaster  Is  another  en- 
lightening example  of  the  party  bureaucrats' 
knack  for  worsening  natural  calamities.  In 
early  April  of  that  year,  peasants  In  Honan 
discovered  some  young  locusts  and  reported 
their  find  to  the  commune's  kanpu.  But  the 
kanpu  scolded  the  peasants:  "The  corn  and 
soybean  have  just  sprguted  and  the  wheat 
will  ripen  soon.  We  don't  even  have  enough 
people  for  weeding  and  fertilizing.  How  can 
we  divert  labor  for  Insect  pests  We  must 
take  care  of  urgent  business  first."  The  peas- 
ants then  appealed  to  the  county  party  com- 
missar. They  were  again  pushed  aside: 
"Little  ghost  and  big  fright.  Tou  saw  an 
Insect  and  you  bring  us  a  heap  of  blind 
words.  We  shall  have  an  Insect-destroying 
campaign  some  day  anyway.  Why  make  the 
fuss  now?" 

Two  months  later  the  crops  in  two  coun- 
ties were  eaten  up  by  locusts  in  1  night. 
Immediately  the  provincial  party  secretary 
pushed  the  panic  button  and  issued  a  set  of 
"Regulations  Pertaining  to  the  Swift  Ex- 
temUnatlon  of  Locusts."  During  3  days  In 
mid- June.  1.3  million  peasants  were  hurled 
Into  a  sea  of  locusts  for  an  epic  extermina- 
tion battle.  By  then,  however,  it  was  too 
late.  Crops,  grass,  and  tree  leaves  on  a  mil- 
lion acres  in  48  counties  in  Honan  were 
stripped  clean.  The  locusts  next  Invaded  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Anhwel,  Klangsu, 
and  Shantung,  damaging  nearly  5  million 
acres  of  farmland  in  179  counties.  Peasants 
from  6  to  80  were  pressed  Into  the  fight.  Air- 
planes were  used  to  spray  insecticide.  But 
the  spraying,  done  with  frenzy  and  inexpe- 
rience, killed  100,000  farm  animals.  By 
Pelplng's  own  estimate,  insect  pests  damage 
10  percent  of  the  country's  grain,  20  percent 
of  the  cotton,  and  40  percent  of  the  fruits 
every  year. 

Given  China's  limited  means,  water  con- 
servation seems  the  only  practical  means  of 
Improving  the  country's  agriculture.  In 
•heer  quantity,  China  has  plenty  of  water, 
but  its  distribution  Is  lopsided.  Every  year 
668  cubic  miles  of  water  flow  over  the  main- 
land's 3.6  million  square  miles  of  land,  aver- 
aging 12  tons  of  water  for  each  person  dally. 
Three-quarters  of  this  water,  however,  is  in 
the  Yangtze  Valley  and  south  of  it.  North 
China  has  less  than   5   percent. 

The  regime  claims  that  during  the  first  10 
years  of  Its  rule  the  nation's  irrigated  area 
Increased  from  40  to  180  million  acres.  Offi- 
cials figures  speak  of  40  billion  man-days 
used  to  dig  105  billion  cubic  yards  of 
earth  equivalent  to  450  Panama  Canals,  or 
a  wall  3.3  feet  high  and  wide  girdling  the 
earth  2,000  times.  The  work,  according  to 
Peiplng,  consisted  of  building  or  repairing 
some  60  large  reservoirs,  1,000  medium  ones. 
4  million  small  re.servolrs  and  canals,  74,600 
miles  of  dikes,  15  million  farm  weirs,  and  10 
million  wells. 

The  official  statistics  are  Impressive.  One 
Imagines  millions  of  Chinese  peasants,  ant- 
llke  and  faceless,  digging  and  hauling  all  over 
the  land,  disciplining  the  savage  rivers  and 
salving  the  fields  with  gentle  moisture. 
With  this  image  in  mind.  It  Is  even  possible 
to  rationalize  that  the  misery  of  millions 
forced  to  labor  today  might  bring  some  good 
to  additional  millions  who  will  inherit  the 
land  tomorrow.  But  the  fact  Is  that  China's 
water  conservation  effort*  have  done  more 
barm  than  good.  Indeed,  they  are  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  the  cvu-rent  famine. 

Until  1957,  Peiplng  concentrated  Its  ener- 
gies on  big,  hydroelectrlcally  oriented  dams. 
Many  of  these  expensive  projects  were  either 
ill  planned  or  badly  executed.  The  largest 
and  moat  important  project  was  a  TVA-like 
system  to  regulate  the  Yellow  River  and  Its 
tributaries;  by  the  time  the  river  passed  the 
vicinity  of  Kalfeng  and  reached  the  fiat  Yel- 
low Plain,  Its  flow  was  to  be  controlled. 
When  the  project  was  initiated.  Peiplng 
proudly  announced  that  the  Yellow  River, 
perhaps     the    world's     most    unmanageable 


body  of  water,  would  not  only  be  tamed  for- 
ever, but  that  by  1961  its  lower  reaches  would 
be  crystal  clear. 

The  key  to  the  Yellow  River  system  was  to 
be  the  mammoth  Sanmen  Oorge  Dam,  at  a 
point  Just  before  the  river  leaves  the  moun- 
tains. To  protect  It,  59  high  dams  were  to 
be  constructed  in  the  upper  river.  By  1966 
half  of  the  high  dams  were  completed.  The 
same  year,  floods  destroyed  or  silted  up  al- 
most all  of  them.  Despite  a  Chinese  special- 
ist's warning  to  reexamine  the  whole  plan, 
the  Sanmen  Gorge  Dam.  with  a  1 -million- 
kilowatt  powerplant.  was  started  in  1957. 
The  dam  was  planned,  model  tested,  and  su- 
pervised by  Russian  technicians.  Because  of 
structural  defects.  Its  design  and  construc- 
tion had  to  be  altered  time  and  again.  In 
1958  there  was  another  flood,  and  this  time 
70  percent  of  the  swollen  water  came  from 
below  the  Sanmen  Gorge.  An  official  tech- 
nical Journal.  Water  Conservation  and 
Power,  then  admitted  this  proved  that  even 
after  the  completion  of  the  project,  major 
floods  oould    not   be   prevented. 

Another  big  pride  of  Communist  China's 
hydraulic  engineering  Is  the  much-bally- 
hooed  Futsellng  reservoir  and  powerplant  In 
Anhwel.  This  project  was  completed  with 
Russian  aid  In  1954.  Soon  after  the  Hual 
River  overflowed  Its  banks  and  Inundated 
the  entire  plain  the  reservoir  was  supposed 
to  protect.  Five  years  later  the  reservoir 
was  still  not  functioning:  The  sluice  gates 
had  turned  out  to  be  heavier  than  designed, 
and  It  was  feared  that  they  would  not  open 
when  the  reservoir  was  fllled  with  water.  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  Yungtlng  Reservoir 
tunnel  near  Peiplng,  which  was  also  opened 
with  a  loud  blast  of  propaganda.  After  the 
hosannas  came  the  flood.  Inundating  7  mil- 
lion acres  and  washing  away  2.6  million 
houses.  Then  there  Is  the  Incident  of  the 
Tahuofang  Dam,  the  country's  second  big- 
gest reservoir,  near  Fushun  In  Manchuria. 
After  a  year's  work  on  It.  construction  had 
to  be  halted  In  1954  because  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  structure  "had  the  consistency 
of  rubber." 

Some  of  the  mistakes  are  almost  unbeliev- 
able. During  the  dry  season,  flelds  In  many 
areas  could  not  get  a  single  drop  of  water 
even  though  the  reservoirs  were  full.  It 
was  discovered  that  no  one  had  been  ordered 
to  build  water  conveyance  systems  for  the 
reservoirs — no  sluice  gates,  no  canals,  no 
ditches.  In  June  1959.  the  People's  Dally 
summed  up  the  results  of  many  of  the 
large-scale  projects:  "There  are  reservoirs 
without  water,  reservoirs  with  water  but 
without  aqueducts.  A  great  number  of 
flood -prevention  works  which  have  to  be 
renewed  yearly  were  not  renewed,  or,  if  they 
were  started,  were  not  finished."  And 
Water  Conservation  and  Power  reported  that 
a  number  of  hydroelectric  dams  were  leaking 
badly,  that  many  reservoirs  "look  all  right  as 
long  as  water  is  not  let  In,"  and  that  on 
some  projects  equipment  was  Installed  but 
no  power  could  be  produced.  Medliun  and 
small  works,  by  Pelplng's  own  admission, 
have  fared  even  worse. 

Water  conservation  is  a  complicated 
science.  It  requires  detailed  study,  careful 
surveys  and  coordinated  planning.  The 
planners  must  have  intimate  knowledge  of 
river  fiow,  flood  history,  silt  content,  topog- 
raphy, soil  characteristics,  water  tablw, 
weather  patterns  and  the  needs  of  surround- 
ing areas.  But  Peiplng  has  never  had  any 
overall  water  conservation  plan.  Technical 
direction  often  has  not  matched  actual 
working  conditions.  Quality  has  always 
been  less  Important  than  quantity  and  speed. 
For  large  projects,  there  has  never  been 
enough  steel  and  cement  available.  For 
smaller  ones,  only  earth  and  stone  have  been 
used  because  of  shortage.  Everywhere  sub- 
stitute materials  and  short  cuts  In  con- 
struction have  been  favored — and  praised  aa 
technical    Innovations.      Is    it   any    wonder 


that  China  has  registered  such  spectacular 
water  conservation  failures? 

The  dam  fiascoes  touched  off  an  orgy  of 
canal  digging  In  1958-69.  Peiplng  finally 
realized  that  the  much-vaunted  huge  proj- 
ects, which  had  so  impressed  foreign  visitors, 
often  turned  out  to  be  mere  monuments  to 
stupidity.  In  1968.  the  year  of  the  Great 
Leap  Forward,  it  tvu-ned  its  attention  from 
big  dams  to  regional  irrigation  projects  of 
medium  and  small  dams,  wells  and,  espe- 
cially, canals. 

In  August  of  that  year,  the  Party  Central 
Committee  announced  a  stupendous  project: 
a  network  of  canals  which  would  criss-cross 
the  entire  area  of  the  China  Plains  and  link 
the  three  great  rivers — the  Yellow,  the 
Yangtze  and  the  Hual.  The  canals  were  to 
be  of  five  sizes,  ranging  from  small  irriga- 
tion ditches  to  large  ones  accommodating 
3,000-ton  ships.  They  would  serve  as  In- 
land waterways,  as  a  gigantic  reservoir,  and 
as  a  water-regulating  system  to  bring  water 
from  south  to  north  China.  When  the 
plan  was  announced,  millions  of  peasants 
had  already  been  digging  for  months.  By 
early  1960  half  of  the  canals  in  some  prov- 
inces were  completed. 

But  after  months  of  confuaed  experience, 
the  small  canals  proved  inadequate.  They 
were  too  numerous,  creating  problems  for 
future  farm  mechanization.  They  were  also 
too  small,  providing  little  protection  In  times 
of  fiood  or  drought.  To  further  complicate 
matters,  the  village  kanpu  In  charge  of  dig- 
ging were  unclear  about  the  various  canal 
measurements,  and  they  varied  greatly.  In 
the  winter  of  1958  the  plan  was  revised: 
Small  canals  already  dug  were  abandoned 
or  filled  up:  medium  and  large  canals  were 
dug  at  relocated  sites. 

The  frenzied  canal  digging  created  prob- 
lems undreamed  of  In  the  Communist  phi- 
losophy: The  canals  took  away  much  valu- 
able farmland.  They  leaked  badly  (In  many 
cases  60  percent  of  the  water  escaped ) .  In 
some  areas  where  the  water  table  was  near 
the  surface,  excessively  deep  canals  drained 
the  land,  creating  an  artificial  drought  where 
none  had  existed.  In  other  areas,  mainly  In 
dry  north  China,  where  the  water  table  was 
low  and  the  soil  unleached.  water  leaking 
from  the  canals  raised  the  water  table,  thus 
accentuating  capillary  action  through  the 
llme-rlch  earth.  This  brought  up  harmful 
salts  and  alkali  from  the  sutMoll  and  formed 
a  crust  on  the  surface  after  evaporation, 
spoiling  formerly  dry  but  good  farmland. 
By  1959,  the  People's  Dally  sensed  something 
was  wrong:  "During  the  past  1  or  2  years,  the 
alkallzatlon  of  much  soil  in  many  Irrigated 
areas  in  the  north  has  spread."  But  the 
canal  digging  went  on.  In  1960,  the  same 
paper  again  reported  that  saltpeter,  which 
normally  appears  only  In  serious  drought, 
had  affected  millions  of  acres  of  farmland. 
And  In  April  1961,  the  Kuang  Ming  Dally 
noted  that  "arable  land  Is  contlnuotisly 
shrinking  and  alkalized  soil  spreading." 

In  a  country  like  China,  where  the  water 
balance  has  already  been  upset  by  centuries 
of  intensive  cultivation  and  population 
weight,  the  best  place  to  store  water  Is  not 
behind  big  dams  or  in  sloppy  canals,  but 
underground  near  where  It  falls.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, Peiplng  has  also  had  Insanely 
grandiose  forestatlon  plans.  The  original 
great  vision  program — no  longer  mentioned 
today — consisted  of  a  number  of  bold 
forestatlon  projects,  which  Included  two 
"Green  Great  Walls."  One  was  to  be  a  1,000- 
mlle  protective  wlndbreaker,  starting  from 
the  Chinese-Korean  border,  winding  along 
the  China  coast,  and  ending  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtze.  The  other,  equally  long,  was 
to  be  a  forest  shield  against  the  sand  from 
Outer  Mongolia.  It  was  to  start  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Old  Silk  Road  in  Kansu,  cut 
across  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Alashan  Desert 
and  the  Ordoe  Desert  In  Inner  Mongolia,  and 
end  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Yellow  River. 


In  eerty  1966,  a  campaign  to  "green  up 
China  in  12  years"  was  begun.  The  Job 
would  be  eaey :  "If  ewery  one  of  the  country* 
500  million  peasants  plants  8  trees  each 
year,  we  shall  have  1  billion  trees  in  a  single 
year."  Peiplng  believed  that  in  12  years  it 
could  change  China's  arid  land,  barren  hills, 
and  deserts  into  160  million  acres  of  sylvan 
delight.  So  millions  of  school  children  were 
ordered  to  plant  trees  all  over  the  coxuitry. 
In  most  cajjes  the  entire  program  consisted 
of  digging  Iholes.  Inserting  cuttings  or  sap- 
lings, and  [watering  them  for  a  few  days. 
Then  the  bluman  sew  surged  In  other  direc- 
tions, for  Other  campaigns,  and  the  trees 
were  left  to  die  of  thirst. 

While  forestatlon  surged  up  and  died  off, 
deforestation  seemed  to  progress  sybtematl- 
cally.  Forest  fires  and  the  Incidence  of  tree 
diseases  have  increased.  Artificial  deforesta- 
tion has  also  been  on  the  increase,  especially 
since  1958.  Fann  oooperatlves  and  com- 
munes have  set  their  cattle  to  graze  on  sap- 
lings, and  have  chopped  down  roadside  trees 
and  whole  forests  for  timber  or  to  "open 
virgin  landt"  EHirii*  the  1958  steelmaklng 
campaign  inany  nMuntains  were  stripped 
bare  for  fuel.  A  commime  In  Kwangtung 
close-shave<l  13  forest -covered  hills  In  one 
swoop.  Timber  industries  in  forest  areas,  led 
by  quota-cpnscloiw  kanpu,  cotnp>eted  with 
each  other  tn.  cutting  down  big  and  small 
trees  wltho^  replanting.  Even  saplings  were 
not  left  tojprotect  the  soil,  which  soon  be- 
came barren.  Since  the  1958  great  leap,  the 
Chinese  hajve  been  too  busy  making  steel, 
digging  canals,  and  fighting  calamities  to 
worry  about  reforestation.  But  deforesta- 
tion is  continuing  at  an  even  faster  pace, 
reducing  the  already  poor  moisture-capturing 
capacity  of  the  soil,  extending  the  erosion 
area,  heightening  esccesslve  runoff  of  rain- 
water, andl  Insuring  severer  damage  from 
fioods  and  (jlroughts  tot  generations  to  come. 

The  fodiBh  squandering  of  resources  and 
manpower  <t>n  big,  h^haeard  project*  before 
1958,  and  the  wanton  caruU  digging  since 
then,  has  deteriorated  the  water  and  soil  in 
China's  rldiiest  farming  regions.  It  is  no 
coincidence ;  that  the  worst  droughts  of  the 
past  4  yeans  have  taken  place  In  the  very 
provinces  Where  millions  dug  canals  from 
1957  to  1959.  The  entire  hydrologlc  C3rcle  In 
China  Is  now  upset  by  faulty  water  conserva- 
tion and  d^^fo^e8taUon.  CommvuUst  China 
has  unwittingly  changed  nature. 

While  food  coming  out  of  the  earth  Is  de- 
creasing. ci[ops  already  harvested  are  In- 
creasingly spoiled  or  wasted.  For  centuries 
wasting  foo9  was  considered  a  sin  In  China. 
Under  the  Communtets  a  good  deal  of  food 
is  unnecessarily  spoUed.  Many  granaries 
are  haphaziu-dly  built:  others  are  created 
from  decrepit  temples  or  ancestral  shrines; 
still  others  are  without  doors  and  windows — 
though  all  pave  fences  or  walls  to  prevent 
theft.  One '  year  an  investigation  revealed 
serious  conditions  In  grain  storage  In  seven 
provinces,  [n  Kwangsl,  for  example,  of  the 
740,000  tons  of  grala  Inspected,  83  percent 
was  spoiled  by  wornoB.  One  granary  reported 
10  percent  of  Its  grain  mildewed.  Another, 
In  Shensl,  lad  30  percent  mildewed  and  40 
percent  spi  outing.  The  party  kanpu  in 
charge  of  fcod  supply  in  the  communes  are 
nicknamed  by  the  peasants:  "The  Five 
Don't  Knowls":  They  don't  know  how  much 
grain  is  harjwsted;  don't  know  how  much  Is 
eaten;  don't  know  how  much  is  In  the  com- 
mune kitchen;  don't  know  how  mtich  is 
stored  in  the  granaries;  and  don't  know  how 
long  the  Bt^tre  will  last.  When  famine  be- 
came acute  late  in  1960,  a  People's  Dally 
editorial  rei>ealed  that  the  total  amount  of 
grain  stiore<[  in  Communtet  China  was  un- 
known. It  launche4l  a  national  campaign  to 
weigh  the  stored  grain,  explaining:  "We 
shall  only  know  the  real  situation  If  we 
weigh  and  clearly  account  for  the  food  grain 
collected.-    Since  1961,  Peiplng  has  Imported 


grain.  The  real  attuatton,  apparently,  li 
now  known. 

The  efficiency  <rf  Cblna's  farm  labor,  low  In 
the  old  days  because  al  Inadequate  equip- 
■tent,  has  been  lowered  even  further  by 
Petptng's  administrative  epilepsy.  The  peas- 
ants always  worked  hard;  each  knew  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  It  with  the  limited 
means  available.  Today,  they  are  told  how 
to  plow,  when  to  sow  and  what  to  plant. 
They  are  pressed  into  a  robot  army  and 
maneuvered  with  hiunan-sea  strategy  and 
commando  tactics. 

In  the  winte  •  of  1955.  masy  mllllonB  were 
"volunteered"  Into  constructing  dams  and 
dikes.  The  following  summer,  »-hen  It  was 
found  that  subsidiary  farm  work  had 
slumped  to  half  its  normal  amount,  they 
were  shunted  bat*  to  the  fields.  In  some 
pwovinces  the  party  ordered  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  peasants  to  stick  to  subsidiary 
farm  work.  althou?rh  drought  was  spreading. 
Left  unharrested,  much  rice  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes we  e  damaged  by  the  drought.  When 
this  was  discovered,  the  peasants  were  hur- 
ried back  to  plant  more  food  crops.  Mean- 
while, the  half-finished  dams  and  dikes  they 
had  left  were  damaged  by  fioods. 

In  1958  some  60  million  people,  most  of 
them  peasants,  were  told  to  make  village 
Bteel,  creating  a  labor  shortage  on  the  farms. 
In  many  areas  fertilizer  was  not  put  Into 
the  fields  and  rice  was  not  harvested  in  time. 
Forty  percent  of  the  land  In  Hopel  Province 
that  needed  sowing  was  left  untended.  In 
north  China  cotton  and  potato  picking  were 
not  done  on  time.  Elsewhere  650.000  tons  of 
tobacco  leaves  were  plucked  but  unsorted, 
and  the  damp  leaves  began  to  spoil.  For 
three  consecutive  winters,  up  to  70  million 
peasants  were  commandeered  to  dig  canals. 
More  recently,  the  peasants  have  been  re- 
cruited to  fight  fiood  and  drought.  The 
number  of  calamity  fiE;hters  now  exceeds  10 
million  in  each  seriously  affected  province. 
When  the  fertilizer  drive  was  on,  89  million 
had  to  forage  fo-  manure.  When  there  was 
a  coal  shortage.  20  million  were  sent  to  the 
bills  to  dig  for  dubious  fuel. 

The  madcap  use  of  farm  labor  Is  respon- 
sible for  at  least  one  unnatural  disaster,  the 
"weed  calamity."  This  term  was  coined  by 
the  Communists  to  denote  fields  left  un- 
planted  or  unattended  which  subsequently 
were  found  covered  with  weeds.  The  weed 
calamity  first  came  to  light  in  1659.  By  the 
fall  of  1960  weeds  were  reported  in  at  least 
13  provinces,  from  northern  MaiKihuria  to 
Klangsu,  and  covered  20  percent  of  China's 
farmland.  In  many  areas  the  weeds  were 
taller  than  the  crops.  In  Shantung  one- 
third  of  the  farmland  was  covered  by  weeds, 
which  at  places  grew  so  thick  that  a  man 
was  unable  to  walk  Into  the  fields.  Soon  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  sounded  another 
alarm,  this  time  to  fight  weeds.  Peasants, 
city  people,  students,  civil  servants,  and  even 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  forsake  whatever 
they  were  doing  and  hand -pluck  weeds  frcm 
the  fields.  In  Hope!,  6  million  were  mobi- 
lized; In  Shantung,  more  than  7  million.  In 
Liaonln^  two-thirds  of  the  students  and 
civil  servants  from  the  cities  were  diverted 
to  the  countryside.  In  Shansl,  half  of  the 
total  farm  labor  was  used. 

The  more  the  peasants  work  under  the 
party's  blundering  policy,  of  course,  the  less 
they  produce.  And  the  less  they  produce, 
the  more  they  have  to  work.  The  end  result 
Is  debilitating  famine. 

At  present,  an  ordinary  resident  In  show 
cities  like  Peiplng  and  Shanghai  receives 
small  ration  of  Inferior  rice  or  flour,  plus 
a  monthly  allotment  of  about  half  a  pound 
of  pork.  3  ounces  of  sugar  and  3  ounces  of 
edible  oil.  For  a  small  quantity  of  vege- 
tables, he  has  to  line  up  as  early  as  3  a.m. 
Eggs,  poultry,  and  fish  have  virtually  dis- 
appeared. The  peasant  in  the  conunune  re- 
ceives much  less — usually  two  bowls  of  seml- 
llquld  gruel  or  paste,  made  from  had  cereals, 
gritty  flour  or  sweet  potatoes,  for  each  meal. 


Since  1959.  Communist  China  has  officially 
ordered  the  eating  otf  rice  husks,  bean  waste, 
potato  leaves,  pumpkin  flowers,  wild  plants, 
and  algae.  During  the  past  two  winters, 
each  province  sent  from  a  half  a  million  to 
3  mUlli^n  peasants  and  city  dwellers  to  forage 
for  wild  plants  in  the  hills.  Newspapers 
praised  the  high  nutritive  value  of  wild 
plants  and  recommended  recipes  far  these 
and  other  novel  foods.  Rice  straw,  soaked  in 
lime  solution,  dried,  ground  Into  powder  and 
mixed  with  flour,  is  made  Into  cakes  and 
served  in  restaurants  upon  surrender  of 
ration  coupons. 

China's  streets  and  villages,  formerly 
cluttered  with  friendly  dogs  and  cats,  are 
now  empty  of  domestic  animals.  Common 
birds,  (^uch  as  sparrows,  pigeons,  crows,  and 
cuckoos,  are  also  gone.  Some  2.2  billion 
sparrows  were  systematically  exterminated 
as  predatory  birds  to  a  nationwMe  campaign. 
The  campaign  ended  when  a  sizable  Increase 
in  predatory  Insects  was  noted. 

The  appearance  of  a  wild  rabbit  or  a  crow 
In  China  today  Is  an  occasion  for  a  mass  hunt 
for  extra  food.  Sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
other  vegetables  grown  in  city  suburbs  must 
be  guarded  throughout  the  night,  or  they 
wlU  be  stolen  b^-  city  people  who  raid  the 
fields  and  sometimes  eat  the  loot  on  the 
spot.  Beggars  openly  wait  by  restaurant 
tables  for  leftover  food,  often  grabbing  food 
from  the  patrons.  Policemen  merely  shrug 
at  such  petty  crimes.  The  black  market  Is 
growing,  supplied  by  corrupt  Communists 
controlling  food  supply  centers.  Black 
market  rings  sometimes  have  their  own  sam- 
pans and  armed  escorts. 

Until  late  1960,  Communist  China  limited 
food  parcels  from  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 
Immediately  after  the  restrictions  were 
lifted,  the  ttoy  Hong  Kong  post  office  was 
bxuied  under  a  dally  avalanche  of  50,000  food 
parcels  from  frantic  relatives;  at  present, 
more  than  200,000  ptu-cels  are  sent  dally.  The 
little  British  colony  now  has  more  than  1.000 
firms  specializing  in  sending  food  parcels  to 
China.  Not  long  ago.  Hong  Kong  Commu- 
nlat  newspapers  eagerty  quoted  a  Japanese 
visitor  to  China  who  said,  "I  did  not  see  any 
hunger  In  Peiplng."  On  tlie  eame  pages 
where  this  story  appeared  were  advertise- 
ments of  firms  offering  to  deliver  food  par- 
cels to  China,  with  such  screaming  titles  as 
"Past,  Fast,  Fast"  and  "Rocket  Speed." 

A  normal  man  in  the  Par  Ea«t.  according  to 
the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agrhrolture 
Organization,  requires  a  minimum  of  2.300 
calories  of  food  dally.  In  food-short  India, 
according  to  a  United  Nations  survey,  the 
dally  average  Intake  Is  2,000  calories.  In  pre- 
war China  it  was  2,234  calories.  At  present, 
a  great  ntunber  of  Chinese  peasants,  who 
must  put  In  14-18  hours  of  hard  labor  a  day,' 
receive  less  than  1,000  calories. 

Like  most  Asian  eotmtrles,  China  has  al- 
ways had  major  public  health  problems. 
Modern  doctors  number  only  1  to  every 
10,000  people.  Except  for  those  in  the  big 
cities,  people  have  to  depend  on  the  tradi- 
tional herb  doctors,  who  are  good  at  com- 
mon ailments  but  have  little  knowledge  of 
contagious  diseases  and  surgery.  In  certain 
rural  areas  diseases  like  schistosomiasis  (a 
chronic  Intestinal  malady  Involving  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen),  hookworm 
and  beriberi  have  always  been  common.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  population  has  fared  well, 
perhaps,  because  of  strong  immunities  and 
wise  eating  habits.  Except  for  fresh  fruits, 
the  Chinese  have  never  eaten  uncooked  food 
or  unboiled  water.  And  most  Chinese  food 
Is  eaten  piping  hot. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  Communist 
rule,  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
health.  Notable  were  the  campaigns  of  fly- 
swatting,  rat -exterminating  and  street- 
sweeping,  all  amply  reported  by  foreign 
visitors.  But  stace  the  mld-1950's,  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  Great  Leap,  conditions 
have  changed  drastically.    Drinking  water  in 
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the  communes  la  no  longer  boiled  because  of 
fuel  shortage,  although  In  many  villages 
water  Is  often  taken  from  polluted  creeks 
and  ponds.  Manure,  green  compost  and  gar- 
bage are  handled  with  bare  hands  during 
the  fertilizer  drives.  (Newspapers  often 
praise  fertilizer  heroes  who,  after  handling 
manure,  refuse  to  wash  their  hands  as  a 
patriotic  gesture.)  And  collective  working 
and  living  without  adequate  sanitary  pre- 
cautions has  resulted  in  widespread  food 
poisoning  and  epidemics. 

According  to  recent  refugee  information, 
on©  out  of  three  or  four  peasants  have 
dropsy.  It  U  not  uncommon  for  laborers 
working  in  the  fields  to  collapse  and  drop 
dead  suddenly.  A  former  Government  tech- 
nician from  Nanchang  has  reported  that  in 
his  bureau  20  percent  of  the  civil  servants 
had  liver  inflanmiation  or  infectious  hepa- 
titis. A  nurse  from  Peiplng  said  10  percent 
of  her  colleagues  were  hospitalized.  Hospitals 
in  all  cities  are  full  of  patents  suffering  from 
hepatitis  and  other  diseases,  but  only  seri- 
ous cases  are  admitted.  Tuberculosis  is  also 
spreading  widely,  but  sufferers  are  not  even 
treated  because  TB  is  less  alarming  than 
other  prevalent  diseases.  Many  babies  are 
born  dead.  Families  of  people  who  die  have 
to  make  reservations  at  the  busy  crema- 
toriums; those  who  supply  firewood  get 
priority. 

These  grisly  first-hand  accounts  are  sup- 
ported by  the  oflBclal  press  in  its  guarded  but 
still  revealing  stories.  In  July  1959  the 
Honan  Peasant's  Daily,  a  provincial  paper 
not  even  allowed  outside  Honan.  divulged 
that  many  peasants  were  dying  from  malnu- 
trition and  overwork.  During  two  summer 
weeks  In  1959,  367,000  peaf^ants  collapsed  and 
29.000  died  in  the  fields  of  Honan.  In  the 
same  summer  60.000  peasants  collapsed  after 
6  days  and  nights  of  flood-flghtlng  with 
little  sleep  or  rest.  Other  press  reports  re- 
veal that  during  similar  periods  7.000  peas- 
ants died  in  the  fields  In  Klangsi,  8.000  in 
Kiangsu  and  13,000  In  Chekiang. 

Epidemics  have  been  developing  in  China 
for  4  years,  though  their  full  extent  is 
not  known.  At  first  the  press  was  able  to 
cover  up  the  situation,  but  during  the  past 
2  years  there  have  been  partial  admissions 
and  reports  of  "seasonal  contagious  diseases." 
Moreover,  the  Minister  of  Health,  Li  Te- 
ch'uan,  recently  admitted  that  in  1959  a 
total  of  70  million  cases  of  schistosomiasis, 
filariasis  (parasitic  wormi  in  the  blood), 
hookworm,  and  malaria  were  treated.  She 
hEW  also  admitted  that  Influenza,  measles, 
diphtheria,  and  spinal  meningitis  are  spread- 
ing at  water  conservation  sites,  in  com- 
mune nurseries,  and  primarj-  schools.  In 
April  1960.  too,  the  People's  Congress  revealed 
that  kalanazar  (Infection  of  the  liver,  spleen 
and  bone  marrow,  especially  prevalent  among 
children)  was  spreading:  that  ke-shan  (a 
disease  caused  by  infected  water)  had 
erupted  In  Inner  Mongolia;  and  that  there 
was  large-scale  chemical  poisoning  in  in- 
dustrial cities.  Six  months  later,  an 
emergency  public  health  committee  warned 
that  careless  handling  of  manure,  garbage, 
and  dirty  water  had  spread  "all  kinds  of 
diseases:  schistosomiasis,  tapeworm,  hook- 
worm, diphtheria,  typhus,  liver  inflamma- 
tion and  animal  diseases." 

Actual  epidemic  conditions  have  never 
been  publicly  reported.  They  can  only  be 
gathered  from  press  reports  about  large 
numbers  of  public  health  teams  rushing 
madly  from  cities  to  unnamed  rural  areas  at 
short  notice.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  some 
500.000  city  people  from  eight  provinces  were 
sent  to  the  countryside  to  enforce  emergency 
public  health  measures.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year.  110,000  were  sent  to  villages  In 
Szechwan,  60,000  to  Huana,  and  2,000  to 
Puklen.  According  to  refugees,  cholera  killed 
30.000-50.000  In  Kwangtung  last  year  alone. 
After  the  plague  spread  to  Hong  Kong, 
Macao.  Indonesia,  and  North  Borneo,  Peiplng 


flnaUy  admitted  the  outbreak  of  cholera  to 
the  Geneva  Red  Cross. 

The  regime  is  worried  not  so  much  about 
the  people's  suffering,  however,  as  It  Is  about 
the  loss  of  manpower.  The  basic  rule  was 
sternly  laid  down  by  the  People's  Dally  In 
late  196©:  "The  point  of  departure  Is  pro- 
duction. It  must  be  our  unwavering  deter- 
mination In  fighting  pests  and  extinguUhing 
diseases  that  this  work  shall  be  subservient 
to  production.  Public  health  as  a  purpose  in 
itself — a  bourgeois  way  of  thinking — should 
not  be  permitted." 

When  a  government  falls  to  fill  Its  peo- 
ple's stomachs.  It  finds  It  even  harder  to 
wasii  their  brains.  Escapees  report  that  food 
rloti  occurred  throughout  South  China  in 
1960  and  1961,  with  many  killed.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  peasants  have  deserted  famine- 
stricken  northern  Kiangsu  and  converged  on 
once-prosperous  Shanghai,  searching  for 
food.  Other  groups  are  moving  from  Cheki- 
ang Into  Puklen.  Of  course,  only  last  month 
70.000  from  Kwangtung  sought  refuge  across 
the  border  In  Hong  Kong. 

In  December  1960.  workers  at  the  Anshan 
steel  mills  and  the  Pushun  coal  mines. 
China's  biggest  steel  and  coal  centers,  staged 
a  strike  demanding  food  and  cotton  as  wages. 
Later,  In  Slan,  students  of  38  colleges  and 
high  schools  turned  a  memorial  meeting  into 
an  antlhunger  demonstration.  Similar 
demonstrations  broke  out  In  Szechwan  cities. 
In  Hunan,  soldiers  sent  to  pursue  granary 
robbers  deliberately  let  the  thieving  peasants 
escape.  In  an  Army  barrack  In  Kiangsu, 
soldiers  refused  to  get  out  of  their  beds 
for  morning  drills,  protesting  against  short 
rations,  which  have  now  affected  all  the 
armed  forces.  And  a  strong,  well -organized 
underground  movement  Is  making  its  pres- 
ence felt  repeatedly  in  Shanghai,  where 
mos^t  of  modern  China's  revolutions  have 
begun. 

All  this  could  be  a  mere  straw  In  the 
wind.  Impulsive  demonstrations  and  spon- 
taneous food  riots  are  no  match  against  a 
monolithic  regime  with  a  powerful  secret 
police  and  armed  forces.  But  If  overt  re- 
sistance Is  not  effective  at  the  moment,  the 
conditions  breeding  It  are  likely  to  persist 
and  win  probably  get  worse.  Thus  the 
monolithic  picture  could  be  deceptive.  No 
one  realizes  this  more  than  the  Chinese 
Communists  themselves.  Peiplng  recently 
resuscitated  the  regional  political  bureaus 
to  tighten  Its  control  over  the  provinces.  It 
has  replaced  militiamen  In  strategic  areas 
with  regular  troops,  and  steadily  moved 
stored  grain  from  the  communes  to  bigger 
granaries  near  cities,  which  are  easier  to 
guard. 

Comniunlst  China  Is  estimated  to  have  2.5 
million  regular  troops  and  20  million  militia- 
men. The  mllltla  Is  no  longer  trusted  be- 
cause It  Is  part  of  the  local  peasantry. 
Nearly  90  percent  of  the  regular  troops  are 
recruited  from  the  peasantry.  Their  fam- 
ilies, who  formerly  received  special  privileges, 
are  now  living  the  same  hard  life  as  other 
peasants.  The  morale  of  the  regular  troops 
will  become  an  Increasingly  significant  fac- 
tor If  peasant  livelihood  Is  not  Improved. 
Furthermore,  among  the  peasants  and  water 
conservation  workers  there  are  10  million 
demobilized  soldiers.  These  veterans  are  the 
bltt:erest  and  the  most  articulate  complaln- 
ers.  Since  1958.  a  vast  number  of  low-level 
kanpu.  who  have  been  sent  to  the  country- 
side to  live,  work  and  eat  with  the  peasants, 
have  been  Infected.  They  have  been  repeat- 
edly blamed  by  Peiplng  for  being  afraid  of 
the  peasants  and  for  their  "misguided  senti- 
mentality." 

It  would  be  highly  unrealistic  to  ignore 
the  significant  reallnement  of  forces  which 
has  taken  place  In  China  during  the  past 
few  years.  Many  Westerners  tend  to  ap- 
praise the  Communist  regime  by  simply 
gawking  at  Its  production  statistics,  or 
weighing  its  military  equipment,  or  gxiess- 


Ing  what  Is  up  its  diplomatic  sleeve*.  They 
seldom  try  to  probe  Into  the  crosscurrents  of 
China's  complex  economy,  or  the  subtle  psy- 
chological undertow  of  Its  silent  millions. 
This  U  food  for  thought  for  the  free  world. 


NEW  GUIDELINES  FOR  TAX 
DEPRECIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United  States 
announced  the  new  guidelines  for  tax 
depreciation  of  business  assets.  This 
particular  announcement,  to  my  mind, 
is  of  great  significance  to  the  well-being 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  Treasury  Department  acted  with- 
in the  authority  of  the  present  tax  law 
to  modernize,  revise,  and  uF>date  our  so- 
called  depreciation  schedules.  The  press 
release  or  statement  of  Mr.  Mortimer  M. 
Caplin,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, is  explicit  as  to  what  this  new  policy 
means  to  our  economy.  I  quote  now 
from  what  Mr.  Caplin  said: 

The  new  guidelines  give  more  liberal  lives 
and  meet  the  urgent  need  for  an  objective 
approach  to  depreciation,  and  should  also 
eliminate  many  administrative  problems. 
They  have  been  designed  to  give  taxpayers 
and  tax  agents  a  new  concept  consistent 
with  our  present  law  and  regulations,  and 
to  translate  into  action  our  forward  looking 
objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Caplin,  along  with  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  statement  of  the  Treasury 
Department  entitled  "Depreciation 
Guidelines  and  Rules."  as  well  as  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Douglas  Dillon,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Secretary  Dillon, 
in  commenting  upon  the  revised  pro- 
cedures for  determining  depreciation  on 
machinery  and  equipment  by  American 
business,  noted  that  in  the  past  our  de- 
preciation practices  have  not  been  real- 
istic for  a  great  number  of  years.  He 
called  to  our  attention  that  the  new 
guidelines  will  average  32  percent  shorter 
than  those  that  have  been  established 
in  so-called  Bulletin  P. 

I  note  that  this  particular  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  President  has  had  a  very  salu- 
tary effect  insofar  as  investment  oppor-  , 
tunities  are  concerned  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Midwest. 

Some  months  ago  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  McCarthy  1.  Represent- 
ative Blatnik.  and  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  asking  that  the 
administration  consider  modernization 
of  depreciation  schedules,  shortening 
that  time  so  as  to  afford  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  to  offer  some  tax  incen- 
tive for  investment.  We  followed  that 
letter  by  a  number  of  visits  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  urging  prompt  action. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  action  which  has 
been  taken  will  have  a  more  immediate 
effect  up>on  the  economy  than  even  a  tax 
cut,  even  though  it  should  not  be  re- 
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garded  ils  a  substitute  for  that  worthy 
endeavoi'. 

The  revisions  will  offer  a  huge  Incen- 
tive for  new  capital  investment  in 
mining  ^uipment,  such  as  taconite.  in 
logging  jand  sawmilling  equipment,  in 
production  and  conversion  equipment  in 
the  pulp  land  paper  industry,  in  new  elec- 
tronics production  equipment,  and  other 
industriets  of  substantial  importance 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  was  issued  by  myself  as  of 
yesterday  on  this  matter  be  printed  at 
this  poinlt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  tis  follows: 

Minnesota  Democrats  Hah.  "Huge  Federal 
Tax  Incentives  '  for  New  Capital  Invest- 
ment IK  Mining  and  other  Major  Indus- 
TRIX8  oij  Minnesota 

Senator^  Hubist  H.  Humphrey  and  Eu- 
gene J.  McCartmt  and  Congressman  John 
A.  Blatmoc  (all  Democrat-Farmer-Labor, 
Minnesota)  today  hailed  the  Wednesday  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  of  revisions  In 
schedule  y  tax  depreciation  procedures  and 
guidelines: 

"This  revision  provides  a  major  incentive 
for  econoi^lc  expansion  and  development  in 
northeasttjrn  Minnesota  and  other  areas," 
they  said.  I  "It  will  have  a  more  immediate 
effect  thar(  a  tax  cut." 

They  said  the  revisions  will  offer  "a  huge 
Federal  Intentlve  for  new  capital  Investment 
In  mining!  equipment  (such  as  taconite)  In 
logging  ax^d  sawmllUng  equipment.  In  pro- 
duction ahd  con%'erslon  equipment  In  the 
pulp  and  baper  Industry.  In  new  electronics 
production  equipment,  and  other  Industries 
of  substantial  Importance  in  Minnesota." 

"In  the  taconite  Industry,  for  example," 
they  pyolnted  out,  "companies  contemplating 
a  major  Investment  In  Minnesota  will  now 
be  able  to  plan  R  complete  tax  writeoff  of 
the  capital  equipment  costs  In  Just  half  the 
time  of  the  old  schedule — a  reduction  from 
20  years  to  10  yeare,  on  the  average. 

"Such  al  company,  determining  to  invest, 
for  example.  $400  million  in  a  new  taconite 
processing  plant,  could  expect  to  'take  home' 
In  cash  so|me  $55  million  more  during  the 
first  5  yeairs  than  It  could  have  under  the 
old  schedules.  In  the  first  year  alone — 
under  the !  new  schedule — such  a  new  taco- 
nite complany  could  expect  to  Increase  Its 
cash  flow  by  $20,800,000  over  the  old  sched- 
ule." I 

The  Miilmesotans  pointed  out  that,  to- 
gether with  the  proposed  Investment  credit 
act  or  othejr  reduction  in  corporate  taxes  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress,  com- 
panies wishing  to  build  new  taconite  or  other 
Iron  ore  processing  plants  In  Minnesota  would 
have  "as  good  as  or  better  a  tax  situation 
than  Erie^nd  Reserve  Mining  had  from  the 
1950  emergency  oertiflcates  Initiated  In  the 
Congress  by  Congressman  Blatnik." 

"The  President's  announcement  comes  7 
months  after  tht  Minnesota  congressional 
delegation!  representing  the  Iron  mining 
areas  of  Mjlnnesota  first  urged  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trftasury  to  consider  this  major  tax 
Incentive,  iind  after  solid  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  bf  Commerce,"  Humphrey  said. 

He  temied  the  announcement  "a  giant 
step  to  ofljset  the  competition  from  Canada 
and  other'  areas  which  have  been  offering 
heavy  tax  (ncentlres  to  American  Investors — 
incentives  which  clearly  have  been  the  over- 
whelming cause  for  the  Investments  in  re- 
cent years  In  Canadian  mining  operations  by 
U.S.  companies." 

"To  sur|imarlze  the  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's antkoxuicet^nt,"  the   three  Members 


of  Congress  said  In  a  Joint  statement,  "in- 
vestors In  taconite  plants  and  in  many  other 
major  production  unlta  In  Minnesota  will 
be  able  to  recover  their  original  Investment 
money  in  about  half  the  time. 

"In  mining,  in  the  logging  and  ptilp  and 
paper  industries.  In  electronics  and  other 
major  Minnesota  industries,  Investors  are 
now  encouraged  to  Invest  in  newer,  more 
efficient  plants,  and  thereby  to  provide  new 
employment  opportunities." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editor- 
ial in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Sound  Tax  Reform,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sound  Tax  Retorm 

With  the  publication  of  its  new  guidelines 
for  tax  depreciation  of  business  assets  the 
administration  has  accomplished  a  sweeping 
fiscal  reform  that  will  confer  enormous  ben- 
efits upon   the   American   economy. 

For  the  past  two  decades  American  Indus- 
try has  operated  under  the  severe  handicap 
imposed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Bulletin  F  which  were  ret- 
rospective In  spirit  and  frequently  admin- 
istered in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  fashion. 
Moreover,  they  made  no  provision  for  the 
rising  costs  of  capital  goods  or  the  obsoles- 
cence Induced  by  the  rapid  pace  of  techno- 
logical change. 

The  new  regulations  are  a  most  impres- 
sive example  of  modern  fiscal  craftsmanship 
for  which  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon 
and  his  staff  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
Their  new  guidelines,  which  establish  flexible 
but  objective  criteria  for  determining  the 
taxable  lives  of  depreciable  assets,  forge  a 
strong  and  significant  link  between  the 
tax  practices  of  business  enterprises  and 
their  capital  replacement  policies.  Firms 
which  rapidly  replace  or  augment  their  stock 
of  capital  assets  will  be  entitled  to  commen- 
surately  larger  depreciation  allowances.  By 
thus  Increasing  the  ccwporate  cash  flow,  the 
new  regulations  should  provide  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  Investment.  At  the  same  time 
depreciation  allowances  will  be  reduced  for 
those  corporations  whose  reserves  are  exces- 
sive relative  to  the  value  of  their  assets. 

The  immediate  Impact  of  the  new  guide- 
lines, which  increase  depreciation  allowances 
by  shortening  the  lives  of  business  assets, 
will  be  a  $1.5  billion  corporate  tax  reduction. 
One  may  take  exception  to  the  administra- 
tion's optimistic  estimates  of  the  short-term 
effects  of  this  tax  cut  upon  Investment  and 
the  level  of  economic  activity  at  a  time 
when  there  is  considerable  excess  capacity, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  longer 
term  Impacts  will  be  salutary. 

While  the  depreciation  reform  Is  a  vital 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Secretary  Dillon 
ably  demonstrated  that  It  does  not  complete 
the  task  of  placing  American  industry  on 
an  equal  footing  with  foreign  competition. 
There  still  remains  a  depreciation  gap — the 
difference  between  the  new  depreciation  al- 
lowances and  the  replacement  costs  of  capi- 
tal equipment — which  can  only  be  closed  by 
the  peissage  of  the  Investment  credit  provi- 
sion of  the  revenue  act  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  President 
Kennedy  underscored  the  Importance  of  this 
vital  legislation  when  he  stated : 

"The  reform  announced  today  has  been 
carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  It 
goes  as  far  as  It  Is  administratively  possible 
to  go  to  meet  the  Investment  needs  of  Amer- 
ican business.  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  do  its  part  by  enacting  the  Investment 
credit." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 


from  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  en- 
titled "Business  Taxes  Are  Cut  1.5  Bil- 
lion by  Treasury,"  with  the  subheadline. 
"Writeoffs  Sped— Depreciation  Action  Is 
Intended  To  Spur  Economic  Growth,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Business  Taxes  Are  Cut  1.5  Billion  by 
Treasury;  I>ividend-Levy  Plan  Fails — 
Writeoffs  Sped — Depreciation  Action  Is 
Intended  To  Spur  Economic  Growth 

(By  John  D.  Morris) 
Washington.  July  11. — The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration gave  business  a  $1,500  million 
tax  cut  today  in  the  form  of  more  liberal  al- 
lowances for  depreciation  of  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  Treasury  Issued  new  rules  and  guide- 
lines that  win  enable  business  concerns  and 
Individual  biisinessmen.  including  fanners 
and  other  self-employed  i>ersons,  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment  from 
their  taxable  income  more  rapidly  than  most 
of  them  are  now  permitted  to  do. 

The  Treasury's  action,  culminating  years 
of  study  that  began  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  was  a  long-awaited  and  wel- 
come gesture  to  business.  It  was  designed 
to  stimulate  Investment  in  modern  and  more 
efficient  facilities,  and  these  Increase  the 
country's  productivity,  spur  economic  growth 
and  employment,  and  enable  American  pro- 
ducers to  compete  more  effectively  for  world 
markets. 

President  Kennedy  declared:  "By  encour- 
aging American  business  to  replace  its  ma- 
chinery more  rapidly,  we  hope  to  make  Amer- 
ican products  more  cost-competitive,  to  step 
up  our  rate  of  recovery  and  growth,  and  to 
provide  expanded  Job  opportunities  for  all 
American  workers." 

EARLT  IMPACT   FORESEKM 

While  the  new  depreciation  procedures 
are  aimed  at,  achieving  long-range  goals,  of- 
ficials said  they  were  likely  to  have  an  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  lagging  national  econ- 
omy. 

Secretary  of  the  TreasxuTr  Douglas  Dillon 
declined  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Im- 
pact either  immediately  or  over  the  long 
range.  However,  he  observed  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  Roger  M.  Blough,  board  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  had 
recently  said  that  the  steel  industry  would 
Immediately  Invest  the  entire  tax  saving  in 
new  equipment. 

This  alone  would  amount  to  about  $40 
million  In  the  next  12  months,  Mr.  Dillon 
noted. 

If  the  year's  overall  tax  savings  of  $1,500 
million  were  similarly  Invested,  according  to 
administration  economists,  an  increase  of  at 
least  $3,750  million  in  the  gross  national 
product  would  result,  and  employment  would 
rise  proportionately. 

The  gross  national  product  is  the  dollar 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in 
a  year.  The  present  rate  is  about  $544  bil- 
lion. 

Some  economists  believe  the  actual  In- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product  over 
the  long  rtm  might  range  as  high  as  $15 
billion  a  year  under  the  new  depreciation 
rules. 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  Dillon 
issued  statements  In  which  they  emphasized 
that  the  new  depreciation  procedures  repre- 
sented only  half  of  a  two-part  plan. 

The  other  part,  a  special  tax  credit  on 
new  outlays  for  machinery  and  equipment, 
is  embodied  in  a  tax  revision  bill  passed  by 
the  House  on  March  28  and  now  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  committee  approved  the  bill's  tax- 
credit  provisions  today  but  rejected  another 
feature — a  3-year  transition  period. 
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PBIDlCnONS  NOTID 


In  his  statement  on  the  new  depreciation 
procedurea.  President  Kennedy  cpioted  esti- 
mates by  some  business  spokesmen  that  per- 
haps as  much  as  four  times  the  amount  of  tax 
savings  would  be  Invested  In  new  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

"In  any  event,"  the  President  said.  "It  is 
clear  that  at  least  an  equal  amoimt  wlU  go 
Into  new  income-producing  Investment  and 
eventuaUy  return  to  the  Government  In  tax 
revenues  most.  If  not  all  of  the  Initial  costs." 

The  President  and  other  officials  estimated 
that  the  new  procedures  would  automatically 
permit  "more  rapid  and  more  realistic  de- 
preciaUon"  on  70  to  80  percent  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  of  businessmen  and 
farmers. 

The  Treasury  action  represented  the  first 
time  since  1942  that  the  tax  depreciation 
system  had  been  overhauled  by  administra- 
tive action.  The  last  major  changes  were 
made  by  legislation  In  1954.  A  law  passed 
in  that  year  allowed  greater  deductions  In 
the  first  few  years  of  the  "useful  life"  of 
business  facilities. 

PROCIDtTRX    62-21 

The  useful  life  of  such  an  asset  is  the 
number  of  years  over  which  tax  deductions 
for  depreciation  must  be  spread.  Until  to- 
day the  guidelines  established  In  1942  for 
determining  the  useful,  or  depreciable,  lives 
of  more  than  5.000  separate  Items  had  been 
in  effect  without  change  except  for  a  few  ad- 
ditions and  revisions  last  fall  for  the  textile 
industry. 

The  Items  were  lUted  In  a  green-covered 
Treasury  pamphlet  entitled  "Bulletin  F." 
They  ranged  from  mules,  which  were  as- 
signed useful  lives  of  10  years,  to  blast  fur- 
naces, 15  years,  and  warehouses,  75  years. 

In  today's  action,  the  Treasury  replaced 
Bulletin  P  with  a  maroon -covered  pamphlet 
destined  to  be  known  by  tax  lawyers  and 
accountants  as  "Revenue  Procedure  62-21." 

The  new  bulletin  substitutes  fewer  than 
100  categories  of  depreciable  proi>erty  for  the 
old  pamphlet's  5.000  Items.  For  example, 
office  furniture,  fixtures,  machines  and 
equipment  used  by  business  in  general  are 
lumped  together  and  given  a  depreciable  life 
of  10  years. 

However,  there  are  still  a  number  of  In- 
dividual Items,  such  as  "horses,  breeding  or 
work.  10  years"  and  "portable  sawmills,  6 
years." 

NKW    AVZRACX    12    TKABS 

The  average  depreciable  life  of  manufac- 
turing assets  listed  in  the  1942  bulletin  was 
about  19  years.  But  many  companies,  by 
individual  negotiations  with  the  Internal 
Revene  Service,  were  permitted  to  use  short- 
er lives.  The  actual  average,  according  to 
Treasury  estimates,  is  now  about  15  years. 

The  guidelines  published  today  allow  an 
average  life  of  about  12  years,  according  to 
Under   Secretary   Henry   H.  Fowler. 

All  taxpayers,  under  the  new  rules,  will  be 
allowed  to  switch  to  depreciable  lives  as 
short  as  those  specified  by  the  new  guide- 
lines, and  pay  taxes  on  that  basis,  for  at  least 
3  years  without  challenge  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

At  the  end  of  3  years,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  use  an  arithmetical  formula  to 
Indicate  whether  the  guidelines  are  suitable 
In  Individual  cases.  Known  as  the  "reserve 
ratio"  formula.  It  Is  designed  to  determine 
whether  the  depreciation  deductions  taken 
by  a  concern  are  consistent  with  Its  actual 
practice  In  retiring  and  replacing  machinery 
and  equipment. 

A    GTTIDE,    NOT    A    BUUt 

If  the  ratio  exceeds  designate  levels,  the 
taxpayer  will  be  subject  to  possible  in- 
creases in  the  \iseful  lives  over  which  his 
tax  deductions  must  be  spread.  However, 
the  reserve  ratio  test  will  be  used  as  a  guide 
rather    than  a   binding   rule,   the   Treasury 


said.  Individual  taxpayers,  officials  ex- 
plained, may  be  able  to  justify  more  ad- 
vantageous treatment  by  presenting  other 
pertinent  facts  and  circumstances. 

Some  taxpayers  already  are  taking  deduc- 
tions at  a  faster  rate  than  the  newly  pub- 
lished guidelines  suggest.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  the  Treasury  said. 

Other  taxpayers  now  within  the  guide- 
lines may  want  to  go  beyond  them  and  are 
free  to  do  so,  officials  said,  if  the  reserve 
ratio  formula  does  not  indicate  that  their 
new  depreciation  rates  are  too  fast.  In  that 
event,  other  pertinent  facts  and  circum- 
stances will  be  weighed  before  a  change  la 
ordered. 

The  same  considerations  will  prevail,  the 
Treasury  said.  In  cases  where  taxpayers  are 
already  taking  deductions  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  guidelines  suggest  and  decide  to 
move  to  an  even  faster  basis. 

NO    PENALTY    TAXES 

Penalty  taxes  no  longer  will  be  imposed 
on  those  who  claim  depreciation  deductions 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  determines  to  be  justified.  Instead, 
the  Service  will  merely  adjust  future  deduc- 
tions to  compensate  for  any  such  miscalcu- 
lations. 

The  procedures  are  effective  tomorrow. 
That  is,  they  may  be  applied  to  all  tax  re- 
turns due  after  tomorrow.  Included  are  all 
returns  for  the  calendar  year  1962  as  well 
as  corporation  returns  for  fiscal  years  start- 
ing after  last  April  1  and  returns  by  non- 
incorporated  businesses  for  fiscal  years 
starting  after  last  March  31. 

Secretary  Dillon  said  nearly  all  of  the 
Initial  $1,500  million  in  reduced  taxes  would 
be  reflected  in  lower  Treasury  revenues  in 
the  present  Federal  fiscal  year,  which 
started  July  1.  This  removed  any  remain- 
ing hope  that  the  budget  for  the  year  would 
be  balanced.  President  Kennedy  projected 
a  precarious  surplus  of  $500  million  last 
January. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Dillon  declined  to  estimate  the  rev- 
enue effect  in  future  years.  He  noted  that 
increased  depreciation  allowances  would  ex- 
ceed $1,500  million  a  year  of  the  desired  In- 
creases in  new  outlays  for  machinery  and 
equipment  resulted.  However,  he  said,  the 
resulting  rise  in  economic  activity  would 
yield  greater  total  revenues  and  probably 
offset  any  longrun  loss. 

Revised  depreciation  guidelines  for  the 
textile  manufacturing  Industry  were  put 
into  effect  on  the  old  Item-by-ltem  basis 
last  October  11.  Taxpayers  in  that  Industry 
may  now  either  use  that  method  or  the  new 
procedures  established  today. 


ExHisrr   1 
Statement   bt   Mortimek    M.   Caplin,  Com- 
MissiONEH  or  Internal  Reventje,  in  Con- 
nection    With     the     Release     or     New 
Depreciation  tJuiDELiNES  and  Rttles 
The  new  depreciation  guidelines  and  rules 
released  today  constitute  one  of  the  most 
significant  revenue   documents   ever  Issued. 
For  some  time,  technological  Improvements 
and  other  factors  directly  affecting  the  lives 
of  many  assets  had  created  difficulties  for 
both  taxpayers  and  tax  agents  In  consider- 
ing depreciation. 

The  new  guidelines  give  more  liberal  lives 
and  meet  the  urgent  need  for  an  objective 
approach  to  depreciation,  and  should  also 
eliminate  many  administrative  problems. 
They  have  been  designed  to  give  taxpayers 
and  tax  agents  a  new  concept  consistent 
with  our  present  law  and  regulations,  and 
to  translate  into  action  our  forward  looking 
objectives. 

Release  of  the  new  rules  and  guidelines 
on  depreciation  is  the  first  step.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  planning  a  series  of 
training  programs  to  familiarize  tax  agents 
with  this  new  tool  for  computing  and  test- 


ing depreciation.  At  a  later  date  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  seminars  will  be  held  for  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry  in  our  regional  and 
district  offices. 

Our  policy  of  encouraging  voluntary  com- 
pliance through  reasonable  administration 
of  the  tax  laws  requires  the  support  and 
understanding  of  both  taxpayers  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  new  depre- 
ciation procedure,  effective  for  income  tax 
returns  due  to  be  filed  on  or  after  July  12. 
1962,  U  part  of  this  approach  and  two-way 
cooperation   will  assvu'e   its  success. 

Statement  bt  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dil- 
lon. Secret  ART  or  the  Treasttrt.  on  the 

ISSTTANCE  or  THE  NEW  DEPRECIATION  GUIDE- 
LINES AND  RULSS.  JULT  II,  1963 

The  new  guidelines  and  procedures  for  de- 
termining depreciation  on  machinery  and 
equipment  used  by  all  American  business 
constitute  a  fundamental  reform  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  depreciation  that  will  provide 
a  major  stimulus  to  our  continued  economic 
growth. 

This  reform  culminates  a  year  of  Intensive 
study  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
with  cooperation  and  assistance  every  step 
of  the  way  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
substantial  help  from  other  Government 
agencies,  and  advice  from  countiess  busi- 
nessmen, their  lawyers,  engineers,  and  ac- 
countants. 

Successful  completion  of  the  job  required 
us  to  examine  the  depreciation  practices, 
present  and  prospective  rates  of  economic 
obsolescence,  and  the  pace  of  technological 
change  in  American  industry  and  In  indus- 
try abroad.  This  enormous  task  has  been 
completed  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
The  reform  we  have  achieved  fully  meets — 
while  in  no  way  exceeding — the  requirement 
of  existing  law  that  reasonable  allowances 
be  given  for  depreciation. 

Depreciation  has  been  a  major  problem 
of  US.  tax  policy  for  decades.  As  a  de- 
duction used  In  determlnglng  the  taxable 
income  of  a  business.  It  directly  affects  the 
rate  of  recovery  of  Invested  capital.  For 
that  reason.  It  plays  a  vital  role  In  business 
Investment  decisions — a  major  factor  in  de- 
termining a  nation's  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Faster  economic  growth  Is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
provide  jobs  for  the  millions  of  workers  com- 
ing Into  the  labor  force.  Equally  Impor- 
tant, the  Investment  level  is  closely  related 
to  productivity,  hence  plays  an  Important 
part  in  determining  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  producers  In  world  markets. 
We  must  be  competitive  If  we  are  to  re- 
duce our  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
stem  the  drain  on  our  gold  stocks.  De- 
preciation rates  are,  therefore.  Important  not 
only  to  the  welfare  of  business,  but  to  the 
welfare  of   every   American  citizen. 

Our  depreciation  practices  have  not  been 
realistic  for  a  great  many  years.  Based  es- 
sentially on  taxpayers'  past  replacement 
practices,  they  have  Inadequately  reflected 
the  fast-moving  pace  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological change. 

The  new  depreciation  guidelines  correct 
this  fundamental  flaw  and  the  new  rules  for 
application  of  the  gtiidelines  recognize  that 
economic  obsolescence  is  a  continuing  fac- 
tor In  business  life  which  our  tax  adminis- 
tration must  take  fully  Into  account.  The 
rate  of  depreciation  permitted  under  the 
rules  will  not  be  tied  to  past  history — it  is 
tied  to  concurrent  adoption  of  replacement 
practices  consistent  with  the  lives  which  are 
claimed  for  tax  purposes. 

The  guidelines  will  not  be  allowed  to 
become  outdated — as  was  the  case  for  so 
long  with  Bulletin  F,  which  the  new  guide 
lines  replace.  Our  revision  of  depreciation 
guidelines  and  rules  recognizes  that  depre- 
ciation reform  Is  not  something  that,  once 
accomplished,  Is  valll  for  all   time.     It  re- 
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fleets  an  admlnlBtratlve  policy  dedicated  to 
a  contlnujing  review  and  updating  of  depre- 
ciation s^ndards  and  procedures  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. The  experience  under  the  new 
guideline  lives.  Industry  and  asset  classifi- 
cations, and  administrative  procedures,  will 
be  watched  carefully  with  a  view  to  possible 
corrections  and  Improvements.  Periodic  re- 
examination and  revision  will  be  essential 
to  maintain  tax  depreciation  treatment 
which  is  In  keeping  with  modern  industrial 
practices.  ; 

This  depreciation  revision  will  bring 
meaningful  and  lasting  benefits  to  all  of 
American  buslneas.  agriculture,  and  mining. 

The  nev  guideline  lives  average  32  percent 
shorter  tlian  those  established  in  Bulletin 
F.  More  significantly,  they  are — as  our 
Treasury  depreolation  survey  showed — 15 
percent  shorter  than  the  lives  In  actual  use 
by  1,100  large  corporations  which  hold  two- 
thirds  of  \\\  the  depreciable  assets  in  man- 
ufacturing. 

In  actuf  1  practice,  we  anticipate  that  these 
same  companies  will  be  able  to  take  faster 
depreciation  than  that  provided  In  the  new 
guidelines  As  a  result,  the  depreciable  lives 
they  will  ictually  use  are  expected  to  be  21 
percent  sliorter  than  those  in  us;  now. 

More  rtpld  depreciation  than  presently 
taken  will  be  immediately  allowed  under  the 
new  guidelines  on  70  to  80  percent  of  the 
assets  in  use  by  American  business  today. 

For  all  of  our  12  million  corporate  and 
noncorporite  businesses,  we  estimate  that 
the  poten  ;lal  Increase  In  annual  deprecia- 
tion charges  under  the  new  guidelines  will 
amount  to  17  percent,  or  a  total  of  $4.7  bil- 
lion, in  tie  first  year.  Because  some  busi- 
nesses ope -ate  at  a  loss,  and  others  may  not 
choose  to  make  Inunediate  full  use  of  the 
new  guidelines,  we  estimate  that  the  addi- 
tional depreciation  claimed  on  taxable  re- 
turns in  the  first  year  will  be  $3.4  billion. 
In  contrast,  the  Increased  annual  deprecia- 
tion charges  resulting  from  enactment  of 
accelerate<j  depreciation  in  1954  had — after 
7  years — reached  only  $2.5  billion  by  last 
year. 

billion  potential  increase  in  de- 
charges  will  mean  a  reduction  in 
X  liabflllties.  In  the  first  year,  of 
But  this  Is  a  gross  figure.  A 
very  substijntlal  part.  If  not  all,  of  this  sum 
will  be  recouped  promptly  by  the  Govern-, 
ment  as  liigher  depreciation  charges  In- 
flow of  cash  to  corporations  and 
flnds  Its  way  directly  into  new 
thus  creating  jobs  and  taxable 
business  and  individuals. 

The  potential  »4.7  billion  in  Increased 
depreciation  charges  for  business  is  also  In- 
teresting ^hen  viewed  In  another  light; 
namely.  th|»  extent  to  which  It  closes  the 
so-called  diepreclatlon  gap.  This  gap  was 
caused  by  ihe  Inflation  of  years  past  which 
meant  that  business  had  to  replace  its  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  at  ever-rising  cost, 
while  the  cash  it  retained  through  deprecia- 
tion was  bused  on  the  cost  of  its  outworn 
assets.  Thr  gap  is  obviously  hard  to  meas- 
ure, but  su:h  Important  business  organiza- 
tions as  the  Ma<ahlnery  &  Allied  Products 
institute  ht  ve  placed  it  at  $6  to  $8  billion  a 
year. 

Our  new  depreciation  guidelines  are  not 
based  on  ajiy  estimate  of  the  effecU  of  In- 
flation on  r<!placement  costs — nor  could  they 
be  under  ejclstlng  law,  even  If  we  thought 
such  a  i>ollqy  desirable.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
our  depreclfjitlon  reform  standing  alone,  goes 
much  of  th^  way  toward  closing  the  so-called 
depreclatlor)  gap.  Coupled  with  the  Invest- 
ment credit^  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Cortamlttee.  the  reform  will  close  the 
gap  entirely,  because  the  depreciation 
equivalent  Of  the  credit  Is  $2.9  billion. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  reason  why 
enactment  of  the  credit  is  essential.  Depre- 
ciation refolrm,  important  as  it  is,  will  not 
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put  American  business  on  a  comparable  foot- 
ing with  Its  foreign  competitors  so  far  as  tax 
treatment  of  Investment  Is  concerned. 

The  percentage  of  flrst-year  cost  recovery 
on  Investment  In  the  United  States  Is  now 
only  a  little  more  than  13  percent.  Because 
of  special  tax  Incentives  for  new  investment 
granted  by  our  nine  friendly  major  Industrial 
competitor  nations,  the  average  first-year 
recovery  in  those  countries  is  29  percent — 
more  than  twice  our  current  figure.  With 
this  new  revision,  our  percentage  will  rise 
to  16.7  percent — but  still  far  short  of  equal- 
ity. If,  however,  we  couple  the  proposed  7 
percent  investment  credit  with  the  deprecia- 
tion revision,  this  picture  will  change  sharp- 
ly. Our  average  percentage,  first-year  cost 
recovery  would  then  climb  to  30.7  percent — 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  nine  other 
nations  and  above  the  actual  cost  recovery 
allcJWed  in  all  but  two.  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  is  why  we  recommended  the  credit — 
because  we  believe  It  Imperative  to  give 
American  producers  every  legitimate  assist- 
ance in  meeting  foreign  competition.  The 
administration  has  done  its  part  with  the 
completion  of  this  depreciation  reform.  Fur- 
ther action  must  come  from  the  Congress, 
and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  take  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  Investment  credit. 


statement  of  the  president 

The  White  House. 

The  Treasury  has  today  completed  Its 
work  on  the  first  administrative  moderniza- 
tion of  Federal  tax  depreciation  schedules 
and  procedures  in  the  20  years  since  the 
present  guidelines  were  issued.  The  new 
schedules,  which  will  go  Into  effect  Immedi- 
ately, will  automatically  permit  more  rapid 
and  more  realistic  depreciation  than  is  pres- 
ently taken  on  70  to  80  percent  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  now  used  by  Amer- 
ican businessmen  and  farmers.  The  tax  cut 
these  changes  will  make  possible — the  net 
reduction  In  tax  liabilities — will  reach  $11/2 
billion  in  the  first  year. 

Although  the  executive  branch  has  long 
been  authorized  by  statute  to  allow  reason- 
able deductions  for  depreciation  based  on 
obsolescence  as  well  as  wear  and  tear,  the 
Internal  Revenue's  Bulletin  F  has  never  been 
changed  since  Its  publication  in  1942,  despite 
the  vast  and  apparent  changes  In  the  rate  at 
which  modern  machinery  in  a  new  age  of 
technology  can  become  obsolescent  and  re- 
quire replacement.  As  a  result,  American 
businessmen  have  been  handicapped  In  their 
efforts  to  expand  and  modernize  their  plants, 
to  lay  aside  funds  for  reinvestment  and  to 
compete  with  the  efficient,  modern  plants  of 
other  Industrial  nations. 

The  more  realistic  view  of  an  asset's  de- 
preciable life,  as  contained  in  today's  new 
guidelines,  suggests  schedules  which  average 
(for  manufacturing  industry)  32  percent  less 
than  those  which  have  been  covered  in  Bul- 
letin P  since  1942 — and  21  percent  less  even 
than  those  currently  in  use  by  manufacturers 
covered  in  the  Treasury  depreciation  survey. 

In  addition  to  these  new  schedules,  the 
new  rules  issued  today  give  our  businessmen 
much  greater  freedom  and  flexibility  In  de- 
termining for  themselves  the  rate  at  which 
their  equipment  Is  to  be  written  off  for  tax 
purposes.  Hereafter,  that  rate  will  not  be 
questioned  so  long  as  It  Is  consistent  with 
actual  practice  in  retiring  and  replacing 
machines.  By  encovu-aging  American  busi- 
ness to  replace  its  machinery  more  rapidly, 
we  hope  to  make  American  products  more 
cost  competitive,  to  step  up  our  rate  of  re- 
covery and  growth  and  to  provide  expanded 
Job  opportunities  for  all  American  workers. 

Business  spokesmen  who  have  long  urged 
this  step  estimate  that  the  stimulus  to  new 
Investment  will  be  far  greater — perhaps  as 
much  as  four  times  greater — than  the  $1.5 
billion  made  available.  In  any  event,  it  Is 
clear  that  at  least  an  equal  amount  will  go 


into  new  income-producing  investment  and 
eventually  return  to  the  Government  in  tax 
revenues  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  initial  costs. 

This  is  a  permanent  change  in  the  light 
of  technological  advance.  Until  these  long- 
standing and  outmoded  handicaps  to  mod- 
ernization were  removed,  it  was  difficult  for 
American  business  to  achieve  its  maximum 
productivity — and  the  highest  possible  pro- 
ductivity is  urgently  needed  today  to  keep 
our  costs  and  prices  competitive  with  those 
of  other  nations,  and  to  expand  our  economy 
fast  enough  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  who  want 
them. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  solution.  In  ad- 
dition to  modern  and  realistic  depreciable 
lives,  most  major  industrialized  nations  pro- 
vide a  special  tax  incentive  for  Investment. 
The  Investment  credit  contained  In  the 
pending  tax  bill  Is  needed  to  put  American 
producers  on  a  comparable  tax  footing  with 
their  foreign  competitors,  to  Increase  our 
share  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets, 
and  thus  protect  our  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  and  gold  reserves. 

The  reform  announced  today  has  been 
carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  goes 
as  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible  to 
go  to  meet  the  Investment  needs  of  Amer- 
ican business.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  do  its  part  by  enacting  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

Depreciation  Guidelines  and  Rules 

The  Treasury  today  made  public  IRS  Reve- 
nue Procedure  82-21,  embodying  a  basic  re- 
form in  the  standards  and  procedures  used 
for  the  determination  of  depreciation  for  tax 
purposes. 

The  fundamental  concept  underlying  the 
new  procedure  is  that  the  depreciation 
claimed  by  a  taxpayer  will  not  be  disturbed 
if  there  is  an  overall  consistency  between  the 
depreciation  schedule  he  uses  and  his  actual 
practice  in  retiring  and  replacing  his  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Demonstration  of 
this  overall  consistency  will  be  based  upon 
broad  classes  of  assets.  Guidelines  are  estab- 
lished for  each  of  these  classes — in  all  cases 
shorter  than  those  previously  suggested  for 
the  guideline  class  as  a  whole — to  assist  in 
the  determination  of  appropriate  appreciable 
lives. 

A  central  objective  of  the  new  procedure 
Is  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  depreciable 
lives  even  shorter  than  those  set  forth  in  the 
new  guidelines — and  shorter  than  those  cur- 
rently in  use,  even  where  current  usage  is 
already  below  the  guidelines — provided  only 
that  certain  standards  are  met  and  that  sub- 
sequent replacement  practices  are  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  tax  lives  claimed. 

The  procedure  becomes  effective  Immedi- 
ately and  may  be  used  In  the  preparation  of 
any  ta.x  return  due  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. The  new  guideline  lives  and  new  ad- 
ministrative procedures  are  applicable  to  all 
depreciable  property,  including  existing  as- 
sets as  well  as  new  acquisitions. 

The  procedure,  while  replacing  the  Bulle- 
tin F  guidelines  for  depreciable  lives,  does 
not  supersede  existing  rules,  outstanding 
arrangements,  or  established  procedtu-es  for 
determining  depreciation  for  any  taxpayer 
who  wishes  to  continue  to  use  them. 

GUroELINE  lives  BASED  ON  BROAD  ASSET  CLASSES 

The  new,  shorter  guideline  lives  apply  to 
about  75  broad  classes  of  assets,  rather  than 
to  explicitly  detailed  items  of  depreciable 
property.  In  most  cases,  a  single  industry 
guideline  class  will  cover  all  the  production 
machinery  and  equipment  typically  used  In 
the  Industry.  Certain  assets  In  general  use 
by  all  Industries,  such  as  automobiles  and 
trucks  and  office  machines  and  furniture,  are 
covered  by  guideline  classes  which  cut  across 
industry  lines.  For  most  taxpayers,  three 
or  four  guidelines  will  encompass  all  of  their 
depreciable  assets. 

The  emphasis  in  this  broad  class  approach 
is  on  achieving  a  reasonable  overall  result 
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}n  measuring  depreciation  rather  than  a 
needless  and  labored  Item-by-item  accuracy. 

Example:  IRS  Bulletin  P.  which  the  new 
guidelines  supersede  as  a  benchmark  for 
the  determination  of  appropriate  depreciable 
lives,  seta  forth: 

For  the  hotel  Industry — 18  separate  speci- 
fied lives  for  equipment  used  in  hotels,  rang- 
ing from  6  years  on  blankets  and  spreads 
to  30  years  for  fire  alarm  and  prevention 
equipment.  Hotel  equipment  is  now  encom- 
passed In  the  guideline  class  for  service  in- 
dustries, set  at  10  years. 

For  ice-cream  producers — 111  Item  lives 
ranging  from  4  years  for  ice-cream  cans  to 
25  years  for  cast-iron  flavoring  kettles. 
Equipment  used  by  ice-cream  maniafacturers 
is  now  covered  in  the  guideline  class  for 
food  products,  at  13  years. 

For  soap  producers — 201  Item  lives,  rang- 
ing from  4  years  for  fat  acid  pumps  to  30 
years  for  lathes  used  in  making  barrels.  Soap 
manufacturers  are  now  covered  by  the  11- 
year  guideline  for  all  machinery  and  equip- 
ment iised  in.  the  chemical  and  allied 
industries. 

THE    OBJECnVI    RESERVE    RATIO   TEST 

In  many  situations  under  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 62-21.  the  use  of  an  objective  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  appropriateness  of 
the  depreciation  taken  comes  into  play. 
This  standard  is  the  reserve  ratio,  which  is 
computed  by  dividing  the  depreciation  re- 
serve for  a  particular  class  of  assets  by  the 
original  cost  (or  other  basis)  of  these  assets. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  measures  the  rela- 
tionship between  tax  lives  and  replacement 
practice  on  a  comprehensive  basis  with  the 
objective  of  achieving  a  reasonable  overall 
result. 

Its  use  and  its  application  to  broad  classes 
of  assets  will  therefore  end  preoccupation 
with  determination  of  specific  item  lives, 
which  can  burden  both  taxpayers  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  without  necessarily 
achieving  meaningful  Improvement  In  the 
fairness  or  realism  of  depreciation  allowances. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  may  be  used  by  the 
taxpayer  as  a  means  of  automatically  Justify- 
ing his  right  to  follow  the  depreciation  prac- 
tices he  Is  using.  It  will,  however,  be  used 
only  In  conjunction  with  established  stand- 
ards as  a  basis  for  Imposing  longer  lives  than 
those  the  taxpayer  considers  appropriate. 
Where  the  reserve  ratio  test  is  not  met,  the 
taxpayer  will  always  be  allowed,  as  at  pres- 
ent, to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  depreciation  claimed  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  pertinent  facts  and  circumstances. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  embodied  In  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21  differs  significantly  from  the 
rough  rules  of  thumb  which  have  In  the 
past  sometimes  been  used.  The  appropriate 
ratios  set  forth  vary  according  to  the  method 
of  depreciation  employed,  the  depreciable 
lives  used  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  a  tax- 
payer's assets. 

While  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  more  care- 
fully designed  than  former  tests  based  on 
the  same  general  concept.  It  Is,  however,  also 
more  flexible.  It  takes  Into  account  the  in- 
evitable deviations  from  a  theoretical  norm 
by  providing  a  range  within  which  the  re- 
serve ratio  may  vary  without  signaling  a 
possible  need  for  adjustment  of  tax  lives. 

An  Important  feature  of  the  reserve  ratio 
test  Is  the  latitude  It  allows  taxpayers  In  the 
determination  of  their  depreciable  lives,  pro- 
vided they  meet  reasonable  standards.  The 
margin  of  tolerance  contained  In  the  re- 
serve ratio  table  encompasses  rates  of  re- 
placement as  much  as  20  percent  slower 
than  the  tax  life  used  but  only  10  percent 
faster.  Thus  the  reserve  ratio  will  more 
quickly  indicate  a  taxpayer's  right  to  faster 
depreciation  writeoffs  than  the  possibility 
that  longer  tax  lives  should  be  used. 

The  reserve  ratio  test  Is  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  reserve  ratio  is  determined  by  divid- 
ing the  depreciation  reserve  for  a  particular 


class  of  assets  by  the  original  cost  or  other 
basis  of  these  assets. 

2.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  guideline  class 
is  ascertained  by  first  computing  the  ratio 
of  assets  in  the  class  at  the  close  of  the 
current  year  to  the  assets  in  the  class  at 
the  close  of  a  "base  year" — where  possible, 
an  entire  replacement  cycle  earlier.  The  tax- 
payer can  then  read  his  rate  of  growth  from 
the  table  provided  In  the  procedure. 

3.  The  class  life  to  be  tested  is  then  found. 

4.  The  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio  is  then 
compared  with  the  reserve  ratio  range  se- 
lected from  the  reserve  ratio  table  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  method  of  depreciation 
being  used  for  the  assets  In  that  class,  the 
rate  of  growth  In  the  class  and  the  test  life 
for  that  class. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  a  taxpayer  using 
straight-line  depreciation  and  a  10-year  class 
life  would  compute — and  find  that  he  met — 
the  reserve  ratio  test : 

Cost  of  assets  In  guideline  class:   910,000. 

Depreciation  reserve:  $5,200. 

Reserve  ratio  therefore  Is  52  percent. 

Assets  one  replacement  cycle  earlier: 
98,200. 


Ratio  of  present  assets  to  base  year  assets: 
1.129. 

Rate  of  growth  (from  growth  table)  Is  3 
percent. 

Test  life  used:  10  years. 

Appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  (from  re- 
serve ratio  table)  :  44  to  56  percent. 

NEW     CUIOEUNXS     IMMEDIATXLT     AVAILABLE     TO 
ALL     TAXPATEKS 

Any  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  use  the  new 
guideline  lives — or  a  life  longer  than  the 
guidelines — may  do  so  initially  as  a  matter 
of  right  and  without  question  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
He  may  If  he  wishes,  shift  to  the  use  of  the 
giildeiine  classes  and  lives  and  depreciate  all 
the  assets  in  each  class  at  a  single  rate, 
which  In  a  majority  of  cases  will  be  shorter 
than  the  rate  he  has  been  using.  Or.  he  may 
rearrange  the  individual  lives  used  In  his 
Item  accounts  or  his  multiple-asset  accounts, 
to  reach  an  average  equal  to  the  guideline. 

Example:  A  taxpayer  with  three  assets 
comprising  a  guideline  class  Is  presently  de- 
preciating them  at  straight  line  as  follows; 


Cost  (i* 
biLsLs) 

Lifr  uatil 

I)ri)rrrliitW>n 

rjlt  (jirrcTiit 

pt<r  year) 

Str.ii(fht 
line  depre- 
ciation 
taken 

Mitchiiie  A 

S12.000 

lO.UllO 
JO,  000 

42,000 

12  years 

«  years 

20  years 

84  perotsnt 

124  |)erwnt... 
SpiTPcnt 

$1,000 

1.  J.Sn 

MatUiiie  C 

1,0IU 

Total 

S,29l> 

1    

The  depreciation  the  taxpayer  is  presently 
taking,  item  by  item,  equals  a  weighted  aver- 
age depreciable  life  for  the  three  assets  ($42.- 
000  divided  by  $3,250)  of  12.8  years. 

Suppose  the  guideline  has  been  set  at  10 
years. 


He  may  shift  to  the  class  approach  and  the 
guideline  life  Immediately  and  without  chal- 
lenge, thus  taking  an  annual  depreciation 
deduction  of  $4,200. 

Or  he  may  change  his  Item  lives  to  achieve 
a  10-year  weighted  average  life.  One  such 
shift  might  be  as  follows: 


l>u»i«) 

Lilc  ll!<(<l 

Depreciation 

nile  (|N'ni'iil 

|>er  year) 

Stralrht 

line  (lepre- 

rbtioii 

taken 

Maclibie  A 

112,000 

10,000 

20.000 

Syean 

8  years 

14  year? 

\2]i  percent... 

$I.MII) 

Miuliiiic  B.._.. „ -..„ .. 

Machine  C 

1.2.10 
1,4'.'S 

Total 

42.000 

4,178 

MOVEMENT    TO    GUIDELINE    UNQUESTIONED    TOR 
a    TEA«8 

Use  of  the  guidelines,  automatically  al- 
lowed to  all  taxpayers  at  the  outset,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  accepted  after  the  end  of  the  3- 
year  transitional  period  unless  there  are 
clear  Indications  that  the  taxpayer's  replace- 
ment practices  do  not  conform  with  the  de- 
preciation claimed  and  are  not  even  showing 
a  trend  in  that  direction. 

Taxpayers  who  have.  In  the  past,  been  fol- 
lowing replacement  practices  consistent  with 
the  tax  lives  previously  used  and  who  con- 
tinue to  follow  practices  consistent  with  the 
new  lives  claimed  will  automatically  meet 
the  reserve  ratio  test.  They  will,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  continue  indefinitely  to  use 
the  tax  lives  at  least  as  short  as  the  guide- 
lines. 

In  those  exceptional  situations  where  the 
taxpayer's  depreciation  reserve  Is  initially 
above  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range 
for  the  guideline  life  or  rises  above  that 
range  during  the  first  3  years,  he  will  never- 
theless be  allowed  to  continue  to  use  a  life 
at  least  as  short  as  the  guide  line  for  a  3- 
year  transition  period. 

The  new  lives  may  be  questioned  begin- 
ning in  the  fourth  year  only  if  the  use  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test  shows  that  the  taxpayer  is 
not.  in  £Bct,  moving  toward  a  replacement 
practice  consistent  with  the  claaa  life  used 


for  tax  purposes.  Movement  toward  a  con- 
sistent retirement  and  replacement  pattern 
will  be  considered  to  be  demonstrated  if  the 
amount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  reserve  ratio 
exceeds  the  appropriate  range  is  lower  than 
in  any  one  of  the  3  preceding  years.  If  a 
taxpayer  with  an  Initially  excessive  reserve 
meets  this  test  In  the  fourth  year  and  does 
so  continuously  each  year  thereafter,  he 
win  be  permitted  a  period  of  years  equal  to 
the  guideline  life  to  reach  the  upper  limit 
of  the  appropriate  reserve  ratio  range.  For 
example,  if  a  taxpayer  is  using  a  12-year 
guideline  life,  he  would  be  allowed  a  i>erlod 
of  12  years,  beginning  with  the  first  year  un- 
der Revenue  Procedure  62-21,  to  reduce  his 
reserve  ratio  to  within  the  range. 

USE    OF    LIVES    SHORTER    THAN     GUIDELINES 
PERMITTED 

The  guideline  lives  will  not  be  treated  as 
mlnimums.  Shorter  lives  which  have  al- 
ready been  established  or  which  may  In  the 
future  be  Justified  as  reflecting  the  taxpayer's 
existing  or  intended  replacement  practices 
will  be  permitted. 

Revenue  Procedure  62-21  will  not  disturb 
the  continued  use  of  below-guldeline  lives 
which  a  taxpayer  has  already  demonstrated 
to  be  realistic. 

In  addition,  the  procedure  sets  forth  stand- 
ards under  which  taxpayers.  Including  those 
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previously  using  lives  iMlow  the  guidelinea. 
may  establish  still  shorter  tax  Uvea  concur- 
rent with  the  adomion  of  more  progressive 
replacement  and  iqodemizatlon  practices. 

A  taxpayer  who  has  previously  used  Uvea 
shorter  than  the  guidelines  will  be  permitted 
automatically  to  continue  to  use  these 
shorter  lives  If: 

1.  He  has  previously  demonstrated  his 
right  to  such  shorter  lives,  or 

2.  He  has  used  tljiese  lives  for  at  least  one- 
half  of  a  replacement  cycle  and  his  reserve 
ratio  falls  within  ^he  appropriate  range. 

It  is  necessary  that  lives  be  in  use  for  one- 
half  a  replacement  cycle  before  the  taxpayer's 
reserve  ratio  may  be  used  as  automatic  Jus- 
tification for  belo«-guideline  lives  because 
the  reserve  ratio  will  not  reliably  indicate 
whether  shorter  lives  are  Justified  when  the 
life  used  has  only  recently  been  adopted. 

A  taxpayer  who  wishes  to  move  for  the  flrst 
time  to  a  below-gT|ldeUne  life  or  to  reduce 
further  an  already  belo^r-guldeltne  life  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so  automatically  If: 

1.  His  reserve  ratio  for  the  preceding  tax- 
able year  is  below  the  lower  limit  of  the 
appropriate  reserve  ratio  range,  and 

2.  He  has  been  using  the  life  which  be 
now  wishes  to  reduce  for  at  least  one-half 
a  full  replacement  c.ycle.  and 

3.  The  new  life  to  which  he  wishes  to  move 
is  no  lower  than  the  life  which  can  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  use  of  an  adjustment  table  which 
Is  provided  as  part  of  the  new  procedure. 

Example:  A  taxpayer  has  been  using  a  16- 
year  class  life,  and  has  been  using  It  for  at 
least  8  years.  He  can  automatically  shift  to 
a  shorter  life  In  the  following  situation: 

Method  of  depreciation:   Straight  line. 

Cost  at  assets  io  the  gxiidellne  class: 
$10,000. 

Depreciation   reseifve:   $4,200. 

Reserve  ratio  theijefore  Is  43  percent. 

Rate  of  growth  Is  3  percent. 

Life  being  tested :  16  years. 

Appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  (from  re- 
serve ratio  table) :  43  to  65  percent. 

Life  to  which  he  may  drop  (from  adjust- 
ment table) :  13.5  years. 

Taxpayers  who  do  not  meet  the  prescribed 
tests  for  automatic  use  of  lives  shorter  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  guidelines,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  have  used  them  pre- 
viously, may  In  all  Cases  demonstrate  their 


entitlement  to  such  shorter  lives  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  relevant  facts  and  circum- 
stances. 

Relevant  facts  and  curcumstances  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  demonstration  that: 

1.  The  taxpayer  (If  other  than  a  regulated 
public  utility)  is  using  the  same  depreciable 
life  on  his  books  as  the  one  he  Is  claiming 
for  tax  purposes. 

2.  The  taxpayer  actually  Intends  to  follow 
a  more  rapid  replacement  practice. 

3.  The  taxpayer  has  previously  followed 
replacement  practices  consistent  with  the  de- 
preciation allowances  previously  claimed. 

4.  The  taxpayer  makes  abnormally  in- 
tensive use  of  his  assets. 

6.  A  number  of  the  assets  in  a  guideline 
class  were  not  new  when  acquired  by  the 
taxpayer. 

6.  The  guideline  class  contains,  for  the 
particular  taxpayer,  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  relatively  short-lived  assets. 

7.  Extraordinary  obsolescence  affects  the 
particular  taxpayer. 

The  3-ye€ir  transition  rule,  which  gives 
the  taxpayer  an  Interval  of  time  following 
the  effective  date  of  Revenue  Procedure  62- 
21  to  bring  his  replacement  practices  into 
conformity  with  his  tax  depreciation  claimed, 
will  apply  to  those  who  move  below  the 
guidelines  as  well  as  those  who  shift  to  a 
class  life  at  or  above  the  guidelines. 

Following  expiraUon  of  the  transition  rule, 
the  reserve  ratio  test  will  provide  to  all  tax- 
payers a  continual  means  of  demonstrating 
that  the  tax  lives  being  used  correspond  with 
replacement  practices. 

AMOUNT   or    UPWARD    ADJUSTMENT    SPBCiriED 

Where  the  depreciation  claimed  by  the 
taxpayer  proves  to  be  significantly  out  of 
line  and  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  reserve 
ratio  test  or  by  a  showing  of  facts  and  clr- 
ciunstances.  adjustments  will  be  called  for. 
Revenue  Procedure  62-21  provides  tables 
which  will  Indicate  how  much  adjustment 
Is  appropriate,  but  In  no  case  will  depreciable 
lives  be  lengthened  beyond  the  shortest 
which  can  be  Justified  by  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances.  "Penalty  rates."  which  have 
In  the  past  been  used  In  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect past  errors  over  a  short  period  of  time 
will  no  longer  be  Imposed.  Lives  will  be 
lengthened  merely  to  correspond  with  ac- 
tual replacement  practice. 


In  most  cases,  the  Ufe  for  the  guideline 
class  will  be  lengthened  In  accordance  with 
the  table  for  adjustment  of  depreciable  lives, 
which  is  part  of  Revenue  Procedure  62-31. 

Example:  A  taxpayer  who  has  been  using 
a  12 -year  class  life  and  who  is  unable  to 
demonstrate  that  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  his  case  Justify  \u%  of  that  life 
would  have  the  life  lengthened  in  the  fol- 
lowing situation: 

Method  of  depreciation:  Double  declining 
balance. 

Cost  of  assets  in  guideline  class:  $10,000. 

Depreciation   reserve  for  class:    $6,500. 

Reserve  ratio  therefore  Is  65  percent. 

Rate  of  growth  Is  4  percent. 

Life  being  tested:  12  years. 

Appropriate  reserve  ratio  range  (from  re- 
serve ratio  table) :  53  to  61  percent. 

Life  to  which  he  would  be  lengthened 
(from  adjustment   table) :    15  years. 

Any  necessary  lengthening  of  depreciable 
lives  will  be  put  into  effect  no  earlier  than 
the  flrst  year  in  which  the  reserve  ratio 
test  is  not  met  and  the  life  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances. The  lives  will  not  be  lengthened 
for  any  earlier  taxable  year. 

CUmELINES   NOT   RETROACTIVS 

This  procedure  will  be  effective  Immedi- 
ately but  will  not  apply  to  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  taxable  years  for  which  returns 
were  due  to  be  filed  before  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  revenue  procedure  62-21. 

Examination  of  the  depreciation  claimed 
for  earlier  taxable  years  will  be  made  under 
previously  established  procedures.  The  new 
guideline  lives  set  forth  in  the  procedure 
will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  that  these 
lives  were  the  appropriate  ones  in  previous 
years  for  a  taxpayer  who  did  not  follow  re- 
placement practices  consistent  with  the 
guidelines. 

A  taxpayer  may,  however,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances resort  to  the  reserve  ratio  table 
in  this  procedure  to  demonstrate  that  his 
replacement  practice  in  past  years  supports 
the  Ufe  claimed. 

Example:  A  more  complete  and  realistic 
example  of  the  means  of  shifting  present 
item  depreciation  accounts  to  the  new  guide- 
line lives  follows.  It  includes  consideration 
of  salvage  value  and  the  use  of  the  double 
declining  balance  method  of  depreciation. 


Mvlilne  A. 
Machine  B. 
Machine  C. 
Macliine  D 

Total. 


f 


Cost  (or 
baata) 


$10,000 
0,000 

^ooo 

16.000 


aiv,ooo 


LUe  used 


10  years. 
8  years., 
aoyean. 
ISysan. 


Method  of  depredaUon 


BtralRbt  line. 
do. 


Double  decUnlnit  balance. 


Balvage 


$1,000 

$1,000 

Reserve  $1,026. 
$2,000 


Depreciation  rate  (percent  per  year) 


10  percent  (times  basis  len  sal vaiw) . . . 
124  percent  (Omes  basis  les.^  salvace). 
10  percent  ftinios  basis  les.s  reserve)..  . 
ISH  percent  (times  basis  leas  reserve). 


Straight 

line 
depreda- 

tioa 


$000 

soo 

300 
1.000 


2.700 


Actual 

deprecia- 

Uoo 

taken 


$900 

SOO 

437 

1,733 


3,570 


The  depreciation  t|hls  taxpayer  is  presently 
taking.  Item  by  It^m.  eqiials  a  weighted 
average  class  life  |of  18 Vi  years  ($36,000 
divided  by  $2,700). 

Suppose  the  guideline  for  the  class  which 
these  four  assets  edmprise  has  been  set  at 
10  years.  The  totail  depreciation  taken  at 
the  sUaight  line  rate,  which  Is  used  for  pur- 
poses of  testing  a^  comparison,  cannot 
therefore  exceed  $3,600  (the  10-percent 
straight-line  depreciation  rate  times  the 
total  basis).  |, 

This  taxpayer  has  the  following  alterna- 
tives: He  may  subgroup  the  items  In  the 
class  according  to  the  method  of  deprecia- 
tion used  and  change  the  lives  to  achieve 
a  10-year  weighted  average  life.  One  such 
fchift  might  be  as  foUcma: 
CVni 830 


Basis  less  salvage 

Life  used 

Straight  line 

deprecJatloo 

rate 

Straight 
line  de- 
preda- 
tion 

Actual 

deprecia- 

Uon 

taken 

Machines  A  and  B . 

$13,000 _. 

Basis,  $21,000.... 

7Vi  years.... 
12  years 

14  percent 

1M  percent 

$i.8ao 

l,74fl 

$1,820 

Maehlnes  C  and  D 

2,804 

ToUl 

3.800 

4.714 

Alternatively,  this  taxpayer  may  change  his  Item  lives  to  achieve  a  10-year  weighted 
average  life.     One  shift  might  be  as  follows: 


Basis  less  salvage 

LUe  used 

S'ralght  line 

depredation 

rate 

Straight 
line  de- 
preda- 
tion 

Actual 

deprecia- 
tion 
taken 

Mtehtrie  A                 ....... 

$0.000. 

10  years 

8  years 

16  yean 

10  years 

10  percent 

'Mpenent 

10  percent 

$000 

800 

400 

1.600 

$900 

Machine  B 

$4.000 

800 

Machine  C 

Baete.  $8,000 

$16,000. 

683 

Machine  D 

2,800 

Tstal 

$.000 

4.883 
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Mr,  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  rather  con- 
stantly on  tax  policy.  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  new  depreciation  schedules, 
which  have  been  long  overdue,  will  be  of 
real  benefit  to  business;  but  I  hope  very 
much  we  will  now  move  into  completing 
action  on  the  tax  bill,  which  is  being 
voted  on  in  the  Finance  Committee,  get 
it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  vote  on 
it,  so  that  it  may  produce  additional 
revenue;  get  that  done  and  then  have  a 
look  at  the  need  for  some  tax  reform, 
perhaps  tax  reduction,  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  present  exigencies. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  this  action  has  been  needed. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  amount 
as  it  is  the  right  placement  of  the  relief 
at  a  point  where  it  can  do  the  most  good 
to  our  economy  today. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  thoroughly 
that  that  is  the  virtue  of  this  readjust- 
ment of  depreciation  schedules. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  add  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  annovmcing  this  particular 
revision  of  the  depreciation  schedules, 
made  note  of  the  fact  that  this  was  but 
a  first  step,  even  though  a  vital  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Other  things  need 
to  be  done.  Of  course,  he  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  investment  credit  provi- 
sion for  the  Revenue  Act,  now  pending 
in  the  Congress. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that 
the  most  important  development  which 
could  take  place  for  the  stimulation  of 
the  economy — to  give  it  the  momentum 
It  really  needs  to  absorb  unemployment, 
to  move  us  along  toward  the  goal  of  a 
$600  million  gross  national  product — 
would  be  a  reduction  in  both  corporate 
and  individual  taxes.  It  is  my  view  that 
this  is  needed.  I  shall  continue  to  press 
as  best  I  can  for  the  acceptance  of  that 
point  of  view. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  SAFETY 
LOCK  AGAINST  ACCIDENTAL 
WAR^NEED  FOR  REPORT  BY 
U.S.S.R.   ON  SIMILAR  SAFEGUARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  has  welcomed  word  from  the 
White  House  that  the  United  States  has 
devised  a  secret  electronic  "safety  lock" 
to  prevent  accidental  or  unauthorized 
firing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  research  program  demonstrates, 
again,  the  dedication  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  of  his  administration  to  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  danger  of  war,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  danger. 

COMMENDATION   OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Its  long  standing  expert  interest  in  this 
subject  was  very  aptly  described  July  10 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  He  traced 
year  by  year,  step  by  step,  the  origin  of 
this  historic  development  in  safety  on 
nuclear  weaponry. 

I  would  only  add  that  this  issue,  in  all 
its  diplomatic -military  implications,  has 
naturally  been  of  deep  interest,  as  well, 


to  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  As 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  may  I 
point  out  that  our  concern  has  been  with 
the  full  range  of  hazards  of  war — war  by 
hostile  calculation,  by  miscalculation,  by 
escalation,  by  unauthorized  decision,  by 
human  error,  mechanical  flaw,  or  man- 
machine  mistake. 

Almost  everyone  realizes  that  the  haz- 
ard of  accidental  war,  in  particular, 
tends  to  increase  with  the  onrush  of 
technology  everywhere.  More  and  more 
nations  will  be  developing  nuclear  capa- 
bility and  delivery  power  and/or  will  be 
requesting  the  right  to  share  in  that 
capability  or  power.  More  and  more  in- 
dividuals of  different  background,  view- 
point, training  and  authority  will  be  in- 
volved. This  means  there  will  be  more 
and  more  risk  with  every  development. 
Let  me  sum  up  now  a  few  observations 
on  accidental  conflict,  per  se: 

OPEN   AND  CLOSED   SOCIETIES 

There  are  naturally  two  phases  to 
avoidance  of  accidental  nuclear  war: 
Avoidance  of  a  mishap  within  an  open 
society;  that  is,  by  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Avoidance  of  a  mishap  in  a  closed 
society;  that  is,  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  Red 
China,  or  Communist  bloc  nations,  when 
the  latter  develop  or  receive  nuclear 
capability  and  delivery  power. 

ONE     NATION'S    ERROR — MANY     NATIONS'     CRAVE 

As  the  ix>pular  song  states,  it  "takes 
two  to  tango."  But,  it  only  takes  one 
nation  to  commit  a  nuclear  mistake,  and 
all  nations  would  thereafter  suffer. 

The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R., 
in  particular,  carry  an  awesome  obliga- 
tion to  themselves  and  to  mankind.  The 
most  powerful  nations  owe  to  all  nations, 
including  the  very  smallest,  a  firm  as- 
surance that  the  fullest  precautions  have 
been  taken  against  the  triggering  of  an 
accidental  holocaust. 

After  all,  no  nation,  large  or  small,  is 
in  a  position  to  tell  this  spinning  globe: 
"Stop.  Were  getting  off."  We  are  all 
on  one  shrinking  danger-filled  planet. 

Tr.S.    ACTION    ON    ITS    RESPONSIBILITT 

The  United  States  has  clearly  recog- 
nized its  obligation  to  itself  and  to  the 
world — not  only  to  adopt  precautions, 
but  also  to  inform  the  world  on  the  out- 
line of  these  safeguards.  The  White 
House  announcement  illustrates,  once 
again,  America's  sense  of  responsibility 
as  well  as  the  candor  of  our  open  society. 

LACK    or    KNOWLEOOE    OE    XTJB.S.R.'S    8AFECT7ARDB 

But  the  U.S.  news  is  in  stark  contrast 
to  the  ominous  silence  on  the  subject  of 
safety  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  free  world,  thus,  remains 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  as  to  safe- 
guards which  may  have  been  taken  by 
the  Kremlin.  We  assume  and  hope  such 
safeguards  exist  and.  indeed,  "must  ex- 
ist," particularly  within  an  authoritarian 
society,  where  decisionmaking  is  cen- 
tralized. 

But  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
collective  leadership  in  the  Kremlin  may 
control  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
whether  a  single  man — Khrushchev 
alone — has  the  power  to  press  the  but- 
ton. Moreover,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  practices  of  conunand  and  control 


are  in  the  Red  6xvD.y,  Red  navy,  and 
Red  air  force,  from  highest  to  opera- 
tional levels  and  back.  We  do  not  know, 
for  example,  what  procedures  exist  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  prevent  Soviet  escala- 
tion of  conventional  war. 

MT    19S1   SENATE  RESOLUTION 

In  order  to  help  make  available  to  the 
world  the  information  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  I  offered  on  September  5,  1961, 
Senate  Resolution  203.  87th  Congress. 
It  would  express  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  "instruct  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  to 
propose  in  the  Security  Council,  and  to 
press  for  adoption  by  the  Council,  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  member 
states  which  possess  weapons  or  capa- 
bilities in  nuclear  warfare  to  report  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  national  and  international  se- 
curity, of  the  organizational,  procedural, 
mechanical,  and  other  precautions  or 
safeguards  which  they  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent accidental  nuclear  conflict." 

The  United  States  has,  of  course, 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
from  such  reports,  since  we  already  have 
released  so  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Since  September,  in  various  public 
statements,  I  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
safeguards  against  accidental  war  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  unilateral,  bilateral,  and 
multilateral  obligation  on  all  sides.  It  is 
hardly  sufficient  if  the  free  world  has 
foolproof  safety  locks  but  the  U.S.S.R  , 
or,  later.  Red  China,  does  not. 

STATE   DEPARTMENT   PRAISED   RESOLUTION'S  AIM 

On  April  26.  1962.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Frederick  Dutton  officially  re- 
sponded to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  inquiry  as  to  reaction  on 
Senate  Resolution  203.  I  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
F*ULBRiGHTl,  to  msike  public  the  State 
Departments  reply.  Mr.  Dutton's  letter 
stated : 

The  problem  toward  which  Senator 
Humphrey's  resolution  Is  directed  Is  one  of 
the  moat  Important  facing  our  civilization. 
The  Department  Is  in  full  accord  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Humphrey  resolution  to 
provide  for  what  he  described  in  the  Senate 
speech  on  July  31,  1961,  as  "complete  rec- 
iprocity" In  the  exchange  of  Information  on 
this  subject  between  the  U.S..  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  nuclear  powers. 

Mr.  Dutton  then  expressed  doubt  that 
even  the  passage  of  a  Security  Council 
resolution  would  result  in  Soviet  disclo- 
sure of  what  Russia  regards  as  highly 
classified  data. 

It  will  be  recalled  that.  I.  too,  had 
realistically  mentioned  that  chances  of 
disclosure  might  be  very  modest,  but  were 
certainly  worth  the  effort.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  not  hesitate  to  urge  the  Security 
Council  to  request  the  reports,  as  my 
resolution  originally  urged. 

Mr.  Dutton  did  soundly  point  out  that 
steps  to  minimize  the  danger  of  acci- 
dental war  are  now  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Disarmament  Treaty  proposals  which 
the  United  States  has  submitted  to  the 
U.SJ3.R. 
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KEEP  THIS  SUBJECT  ON  GENEVA  AGENDA 

And  so.  I  now  express  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  maintain  the 
initiative  and  that  It  will  keep  high  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Geneva  discussions 
this  particular  phase;  namely,  precau- 
tions tc  alleviate  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental nuclear  conflict  through  a 
nuclear  accident  in  the  weaponry  depart- 
ment. We  must  never  lose  faith  that  a 
so-called  impossible  agreement  can  be 
achieved.  No  stone  must  be  left  un- 
turned in  oxiT  quest  for  security  and 
peace. 

EDITORIALS  ON  SArETY   LOCK 

Gradually,  the  subject  of  accidental 
war  has  gained  increasing  consideration. 
Most  discussion  has,  however,  revolved 
around  the  U.S.  efforts  to  minimize  the 
danger.  This  phase  of  the  discussion  is. 
nevertheless,  to  the  good.  I  submit  that 
accidental  war  is  a  danger  which  de- 
serves attention  not  only  by  this  country 
but  also  by  every  major  power. 

In  its  July  9  edition,  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  published  an  important 
editorial  on  the  new  U.S.  safety  lock. 
I  congratulate  the  Star  for  this  valuable 
expression  on  a  subject  whose  signifi- 
cance can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

I  welcome  the  keen  understanding 
manifest,  too,  by  the  Baltimore  Sun.  On 
July  8  It,  likewise,  editorialized  on  the 
U.S.  phase  of  this  momentous  subject. 

SILENCE     ON     U.S.S3.'8     OBLIGATIONS    TENDS     TO 
GIVE  CONSENT 

It  would  be  very  good  for  mankind  if 
there  were  similar  editorials  in  the  press 
of  every  free  nation — in  Eiigland.  in 
Prance,  in  India,  in  Brazil,  and  every- 
where else.  It  would  be  especially  val- 
uable if  the  editorials  focussed  on  the 
Soviet  phase — that  is  on  the  Soviet's  ob- 
ligation to  mankind.  Silence  as  to  the 
Soviet's  obligation  may  be  interpreted  by 
the  U.S.S.R  as  giving  consent  to  its  re- 
fusing to  speak  up.  Silence,  I  feel,  must 
not  give  consent.  The  world  should 
si)eak  up  for  its  rights — the  right  not  to 
be  plunged  into  a  war  not  of  its  making 
or  of  its  choice  because  of  the  possible 
absence  of  Soviet  precautions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  repeatedly.  I  repeat  that  the 
scientiflc  community  is  deeply  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  nuclear  conflict 
due  to  accident  or  the  failure  of  intri- 
cate mechanisms  In  nuclear  warheads 
or  in  atomic  bombs. 

We  know  that  aircraft  carry  atomic 
weapons.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  such  weapons.  We  know  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  atomic  smd  nuclear 
weapons  which  are  carried  by  plane  or 
by  rocket.  I  submit  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  reveal 
the  precautions  that  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  an  accident,  or  an  explosion  of 
one  of  those  weapons,  particularly  in  our 
missile  and  rocket  age. 

Our  Government  has  gone  to  great 
length  and  expense  to  see  to  it  that  there 
is  a  safety  lock  upon  these  weapons  that 
would  prevent  their  being  triggered  ac- 
cidentally. We  have  no  information 
thus  far  as  to  what  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
doing  In  this  direction.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  who  has  control  over 


the  possibility  of  the  firing  of  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

The  world  knows  that  in  the  United 
States  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
world  knows  that  not  even  our  NATO 
allies  can  utilize  nuclear  weapons  with- 
out the  express  order  and  command  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause nuclear  weapons  are  imder  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  our  alliance  under  the  terms  of 
NATO. 

We  have  no  information  whatsoever 
on  the  subject  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
recognize  that  certain  practical  people 
will  say,  "You  will  never  be  able  to  get 
such  information  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion.- That  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  demand  it.  The  Soviet  Union 
constantly  harasses  us.  The  Soviet 
Union  asks  us  question  after  question  at 
every  conference.  They  besiege  us  with 
points  of  view  and  argument  in  confer- 
ence after  conference. 

I  suggest  that  we  indulge  ourselves  in 
a  constant  inquiry  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  every  conference  in  the  United  Na- 
tions with  every  means  that  we  have 
available  as  to  what  precautions  that 
country  is  taking  as  a  nuclear  power  to 
prevent  an  accidental  war  through  the 
accidental  triggering  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  which  could  cause  a  major  ca- 
tastrophe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Evening  Star  and  Baltimore  Sun  edi- 
torials to  which  I  have  referred,  together 
with  Secretary  Dutton's  reply  of  April  26, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Woihington,  DC,  April  26. 1962. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  12.  1961  requesting 
the  Department's  comments  upon  Senate 
Resolution  203.  submitted  by  Senator 
Humphrey  on  September  5.  1961.  The  reso- 
lution recommends  that  the  President  In- 
struct the  VS.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  propose  in  the  Security  Council 
a  resolution  calling  upon  nuclear  powers  to 
report  "to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
reasonable  reqiUrements  of  national  and  In- 
ternational security."  the  measures  which 
they  have  taken  to  prevent  "accidental  nu- 
clear conflict." 

The  problem  toward  which  Senator 
Humphrey's  resolution  is  directed  is  one  of 
the  most  important  facing  our  civilization. 
The  Department  is  In  full  accord  with  the 
objective  of  the  Humphrey  resolution  to 
provide  for  what  he  described  in  the  Senate 
speech  on  July  31.  1961.  as  "complete  reci- 
procity" in  the  exchange  of  information  on 
this  subject  between  the  United  States, 
U.SJSJR.,  and  other  nuclear  powers.  How- 
ever, we  are  doubtful  that  a  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  will  cause  the  Soviets  to  dis- 
close information  which  they  have  so  far 
regarded  as  highly  classified. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Humphrey  resolution  of  pre- 
venting accidental  nuclear  conflict  can  be 
met  most  effectively  by  discussions  within 
the  framework  of  the  disarmament  negotia- 
tions now  going  on  in  Geneva.  The  "Out- 
line of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World"  which  was  announced  by  the  Presi- 


dent and  submitted  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  April  18,  1962,  contains  a  number 
of  proposals  designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  by  accident,  miscalculation  or  failure  of 
communications.  In  stage  I,  for  example, 
the  outline  contains  provisions  for  advance 
notification  of  military  movements;  for  an 
exchange  of  military  missions  between,  for 
example,  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  or- 
ganization; and  for  Improvement  of  com- 
munications between  heads  of  government, 
such  as  the  Installation  of  a  direct  telephone 
line  for  use  by  President  Kennedy  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev.  In  addition,  the  outline 
proposes  creation  of  an  International  Com- 
mission on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 
where  methods  for  reducing  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental explosion  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
many  related  measures  could  be  discussed. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown   Interest  in 
discussing  some  of  these  proposals  as  limited 
measures  which   might  be  agreed   to  sepa- 
rately from  any  comprehensive  disarmament 
agreement.     The  VJ8.  delegation  at  Geneva 
has  urged  that  priority  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ject which  is  already  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Conference.      The    VS.    and    U3JB.R.    rep- 
resentatives,   as    permanent    cochalrmen    of^ 
the  Conference,  have  been  and  will  be  dls- . 
cussing  these  matters  privately,  and  this  majv^ 
offer  the  most  fruitful  method  of  achieving 
the  objective  of  Senator  Humphrey's  resolu- 
tion. 

In  this  context,  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
more  willing  than  heretofore  to  consider 
seriously  the  dangers  of  accidental  nuclear 
conflict  as  well  as  the  mutually  useful  step 
of  exchanging  information  as  a  means  of  en- 
suring against  nuclear  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  The  Department  believes  in 
this  way  effective  progress  can  be  made  in 
achieving  the  exchange  of  information  rec- 
(»nmended  in  Senate  Resolution  203. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  G.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  9,  1962 J 
Safett  Lock  on  the  Bomb 

The  disclosure  that  the  United  States  has 
developed  a  secret  electronic  device  to  safe- 
guard against  accidental  or  unauthorized 
detonation  of  any  of  our  atomic  weapons 
should  help  to  ease  fears  both  here  and 
abroad  of  such  a  mistake.  The  news  will 
be  especlaUy  welcome  among  our  NATO  al- 
lies where  we  have  batteries  of  atomic  mis- 
siles deployed  for  Instant  use  in  event  of 
an  atomic  attack  on  the  West. 

President  Kennedy  is  reported  ready  to 
ask  Congress  for  funds  with  which  to  com- 
plete development  of  the  device  and  to  begin 
Its  manufacture  and  Its  distribution  to  our 
atomic  outposts.  Once  Installed.  It  will  be 
Impossible  for  a  nuclear  warhead  to  be  trig- 
gered off  either  by  an  accidental  pushing 
of  the  discharge  button  or  by  the  reaction 
of  a  panic-stricken  field  commander  or  of 
a  disordered  mind.  The  trigger  may  be  op- 
erated, but  nothing  will  happen  until  a 
commander  In  supreme  authority,  acting 
under  Presidential  command,  actuates  the 
safety  lock  on  the  trigger  by  means  of  a 
coded  radio  signal. 

The  safety  lock  consists  of  an  electronic 
mechanism  to  control  an  electrical  circuit 
operating  the  detonator.  Until  the  circuit 
Is  completed  by  the  transmission  of  a  signal 
from  the  controller,  the  detonator  will  not 
flre,  no  matter  how  many  times  the  trigger 
button  Is  depressed.  The  system  Is  similar 
to  the  mechanism  of  a  gun — until  the  gun 
U  cocked  the  trigger  will  not  fire  the  shell. 

The  added  safety  feature  will  be  Installed 
first  on  onr  Intermediate  range  missiles  al- 
ready deployed  In  Kurope  and  later  on  all 
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other  missiles  intended  for  xu«  against  an 
enemy.  It  is  a  timely  Improvement,  for 
tbere  has  been  increasing  concern  among 
our  allies  as  well  as  among  Communist  and 
neutralist  countries  over  the  possibility  of  a 
cataclysmic  accident  that  might  set  oft  a 
nuclear  war  feared  by  everyone. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  8,  1962] 
Command  and  Contkol 

The  nuclear  age  has  brought  with  it,  as 
William  Faulkner  said  in  his  Nobel  Prise 
address  13  years  ago,  a  general  and  univer- 
sal physical  fear.  It  is  a  fear  that  will  per- 
sist until  the  peoples  of  the  earth  leturn  to 
live  in  peace — which  is  to  say  that  it  may 
persist  through  the  rest  of  mankind's  story. 
Meanwhile,  any  least  mitigation  of  the  ter- 
rible p)erll  of  nuclear  destruction  is  most 
welcome. 

Some  of  the  fear  arises  from  the  possibility 
of  accidental  or  unauthorized  firings  of  nu- 
clear warheads,  and  much  scientific  and 
organizational  effort  has  gone  Into  methods 
of  preventing  such  firings  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  country  the  Presi- 
dent alone  may  order  a  nucletu*  detonation, 
in  peace  or  war.  By  law,  he  has  command 
of  these  weapons.  The  problem  has  been  to 
see  that  he  also  has  full  control.  Proce- 
dures have  been  worked  out  making  unlikely 
any  unauthorized  firing  on  the  decision  of 
one  or  two  individuals  anywhere  down  the 
chain  of  command,  but  the  procedures  are 
not  considered  fully  secure  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

Now  a  tighter  security  is  in  prospect 
through  a  device  of  "electronic  locking,"  for 
which  the  President  has  requested  an  ap- 
propriation of  923  million.  Its  details  are 
necessarily  secret,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
something  along  the  principle  of  a  television 
channel  switcher,  allowing  for  remote — and 
selective — control  and  command  of  all 
American  nuclear  warheads  in  alert  status. 

To  find  comfort  In  this  Is  perhaps  but  one 
more  measure,  one  further  reminder,  of  the 
doom  that  depends  over  our  race  if  we  do 
not  find  a  way  to  peace;  but,  in  the  context 
of  the  nuclear  age  we  have  created,  com- 
forting it  is. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LONG  OF 
LOUISIANA— A  HISTORIC  EDITO- 
RIAL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times -Picayvme  be  printed 
in  the  Rsccrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  this  editorial,  the 
New  Orleans  newspaper  strongly  en- 
dorses my  colleague,  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long,  for  reelection. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  historic  edi- 
torial. In  all  probability,  it  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  of  political  warfare  which 
has  torn  Louisiana  asunder  for  the  past 
30  years. 

In  the  history  of  the  Times-Picayune, 
the  newspaper  has  never  endorsed  a 
Long.  Since  1929,  the  hostility  between 
the  Long  faction  and  the  Times- 
Picayvme  has  been  open  and  bitter. 
However,  the  progress  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  required  that  sooner  or  later 
men  be  allowed  to  judge  each  other  for 
what  they  are,  without  regard  to  old 
quarrels  and  enmities.  This  day  has  now 
dawned  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  predict  the  be- 
ginning  of   a    political    and   economic 


stability  which  will  free  Louisiana  once 
and  for  all  from  the  shadow  of  suspense 
and  fear  that  has  caused  so  many  busi- 
nesses and  industries  to  shy  away  from 
our  State  in  favor  of  other  areas  with 
resources  far  inferior  to  our  own.  I  be- 
lieve that  an  era  of  peace  and  progress 
has  now  begun,  which  will  propel  the 
State  of  Louisiana  into  its  rightful  posi- 
tion of  national  prominence  as  an  in- 
dustrial and  business  center.  Therefore, 
I  would  term  this  editorial  from  the 
Times-Picayxme  truly  historic. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Russxu.  B.  Long  Dksxbvxs  Rxxlzction  to  tux 

VB.   SXNATK 

In  the  years  past,  Senator  Russxll  B.  Lono 
has  taken  positions  and  performed  acts  which 
we  believe  merited  criticism  by  this  news- 
paper. 

Nevertheless,  on  his  record  In  the  Congress, 
we  believe  that  Senator  Long  is  entitled  to 
reelection. 

This  record,  analysis  shows,  is  a  record  of 
independence.  It  reflects  that  the  Senator 
has  not  been  awed  by  the  power  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  but  has  done  his 
own  thinking  and  voting. 

In  many  vital  fields  Senator  Long  has  op- 
posed the  Kennedy  administration.  He 
fought  efforts  to  tighten  Federal  control  of 
education  tlirough  so-called  Federal  aid  to 
education.  He  fought  the  administration's 
so-called  civil  rights  bills.  He  has  opposed 
the  continuance  of  foreign  aid  to  satellites 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  amendments  to  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  prohibited  assistance 
to  Conununlst-controUed  nations  were  re- 
jected. Senator  Long  voted  against  foreign 
aid  appropriations. 

Senator  Long  voted  against  several  bills 
which  would  have  lowered  voter  qualifica- 
tions. These  votes  were  on  the  Keatlng- 
Kefauver  proposal  to  reduce  from  1  year  to 
90  days  the  residence  requirements  for 
voting  for  President  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  on  the  Randolph  amendment  to 
reduce  the  District  of  Columbia  residency 
requirement  from  1  year  to  6  months  period. 
Both  of  these  proposals  had  the  support  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  He  also  spoke 
and  voted  against  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  from  21  to  18,  supporting  the 
Long-Holland  amendment  which  became  part 
of  the  District  election  bill. 

The  Senator  Is  pledged  to  vote  against  the 
bin  for  medicare  under  social  security  and 
to  oppose  tax  legislation  to  provide  for  with- 
holding of  dividends  and  interests  on  sav- 
ings accounts. 

Senator  Long  first  went  to  the  Congress  in 
1948  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Senator  John  H.  Overton.  The  campaign 
In  which  he  was  nominated  was  a  strenuous, 
hard-fought  one.  In  1950.  up  for  election  to 
a  full  term.  Senator  Long  won  handily,  de- 
feating two  opponents  by  a  topheavy  vote. 
At  the  end  of  his  first  full  term  in  the  Senate, 
In  1956,  he  was  unopposed  for  reelection. 
That  no  one  qualified  to  run  against  him. 
It  seems  to  us,  was  a  mark  of  commendation 
of  his  record. 

During  his  14  years  In  Washington  Senator 
Long  has  gained  several  Important  commit- 
tee assignments.  He  Is  a  member  of  the 
Senate's  Important  Finance  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  and  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  and  Taxation. 
By  virtue  of  his  seniority,  he  Is  the  third 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  —  outranked  only  by  Senator 
Harrt  F  Byrd.  of  Virginia,  and  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma.  That  Senator 
Long  has  been  effective  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  constituents  whose  need  for 
protection  Is  great,  it  seems  to  us,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  continued  utilization  of  Fort 


Polk — for  which  he  has  made  strenuoxis  ef- 
forts. Senator  Long  is  in  a  position  to  render 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  and  to 
Louisiana.  We  believe  that  he  should  be 
returned  to  that  position  where  he  is 
rendering  such  a  service.  The  Times- 
Picayune  recommends  the  reelection  of 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long  on  his  record. 


OWEN  D.  YOUNG 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  note  the  passing 
of  one  of  New  York's  great  citizens,  Owen 
D.  Young,  yesterday,  at  the  age  of  87. 

His  country  will  remember  him  best 
for  his  brilliant  and  dedicated  service 
during  the  difDcult  years  between  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars.  There 
was  no  one  who  labored  harder,  or  with 
more  understanding,  than  Owen  Yoimg 
as  he  represented  the  United  States,  first 
at  the  Allied  Reparations  Conference  of 
1924,  and  again  at  the  Paris  Reparations 
Conference  of  1929.  His  presence  at  the 
conference  table  in  1924  and  his  mar- 
velous ability  for  conciliation  was 
thought  to  be  largely  responsible  for  al- 
lied acceptance  of  the  Dawes  plan,  of 
which  he  was  the  coauthor.  He  was 
eagerly  encouraged  to  chair  the  Repara- 
tions Conference  of  1929,  and  again,  his 
abilities  as  a  negotiator  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  Important  diplomatic 
results. 

Mr.  Young  was  also  widely  respected 
as  an  industrialist,  the  head  of  two  large 
and  important  American  corporations — 
General  Electric  and  RCA.  He  also  had 
a  lifelong  interest  in  politics,  and  his 
counsel  was  eagerly  sought  after  in  both 
the  Nation  and  the  State.  Mr.  Young 
was  a  F>olitical  independent,  but  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  five  Presidents  of 
both  political  parties. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Young's  accomplish- 
ments are  impressive,  but  he  will  best  be 
remembered  in  my  State  as  a  good  friend, 
a  good  neighbor  in  the  Van  Hornesville 
area  he  loved,  and  a  beloved  man.  Mr. 
President,  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  editorial  comment  on  Owen 
D.  Young's  passing  which  very  eloquent- 
ly expresses  the  loss  which  my  State 
and  the  entire  Nation  has  suffered.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statesman  of  Financk 

Owen  D.  Young,  who  died  In  Florida  yes- 
terday in  his  88th  year,  had  a  career  In  the 
classic  American  pattern.  Born  on  a  farm 
in  upstate  New  York,  where  his  ancestors 
had  lived  since  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, he  had  to  work  his  way  through  school, 
college,  and  law  school.  He  became  a  pat- 
tern-setter of  enlightened  Industrialism  as 
chairman  of  General  Electric  and  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  His  contributions  of 
time,  wealth  and  energy  to  the  general 
good  included  efforts  to  help  forge  a  durable 
peace  after  World  War  I  through  the  Dawes 
plan  and  the  Young  plan  for  German  repara- 
tions. 

Mr.  Young,  a  believer  in  early  retirement, 
went  back  to  the  family  farm  at  Van  Hornes- 
ville in  his  early  sixties.  But  he  scarcely 
stayed  retired,  so  many  people  wanted  his 
advice  and  help.  He  would  not  run  for  high 
office,  but  he  could  give  good  counsel  to  those 
who  did.     His  neighbors,  too,  came  to  find 
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out  what  he  thought  about  Issues,  and  when 
they  as  milk  producers  went  on  strike,  lir. 
Young  refrained  from  shipping  the  milk  of 
his  own  farm  to  market.  Characteristically, 
he  also  arranged  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel. 
At  a  great  old  age,  he  was  still  a  figure  to 
look  up  to. 

THE  IMPASSE  ON  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  read  a  letter  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on 
July  11,  1962.  In  which  he  redirects  at- 
tention to  a  bill  which  was  Introduced  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  for 
the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  on  the 
budget. 

I  notice  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  such  a  joint  committee  is  to 
select  its  own  chairman,  and  that  the 
chairmanship  would  rotate  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  with  the  chair- 
manship going  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  even-numbered  years 
and  to  the  Senate  in  the  odd-numbered 
years.  The  bill  provides  also  that  such 
a  joint  committee  would  make  thorough 
and  continuing  investigations,  and  equip 
itself  with  an  adequate  staff. 

In  view  of  the  Impasse  which  has 
been  reached  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  appropriation  bills, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
sent  to  conference  for  disposition,  it 
would  occur  to  me  Uiat  out  of  the  comity 
and  better  feeling  that  might  eventuate 
from  a  joint  committee  on  the  Federal 
budget,  the  matter  comes  into  sharp 
focus  now  and  merits  some  attention.  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
other  occasions,  but  it  has  never  had 
House  approval. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  uttering  the  hope  that 
the  House  might  give  the  proposal  some 
attention,  because  I  believe  that  at  long 
last  it  will  allay  some  of  the  apprehen- 
sions, some  of  the  friction,  and  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  presently  be- 
ing encountered,  and  out  of  which  might 
come  some  truly  sweet  fruit. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  moment  the  House  and  Senate 
have  agreed  upon  the  designation  of  a 
subcommittee  composed  of  Members  of 
each  of  the  two  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  difficulty  In  which  we 
presently  find  ourselves. 

Therefore  I  believe  this  suggestion  is 
very  much  in  point  at  the  present  time. 

By  way  of  precedent,  I  would  note  the 
fact  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation,  the  members  of 
which  represent  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  rotates  the  chair- 
manship every  year,  and  that  system  has 
worked  out  splendidly  and  has  devel- 
oped in  good  feeling,  to  say  the  least, 
among  the  members  who  serve  on  that 
joint  committee. 

I  do  commend  this  letter  to  all  who 
are  interested  and,  in  connection  witii 
my  remarks,  if  the  letter  has  not  yet 
been  inserted  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed 
now  as  a  part  of  my  {remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJS.    Ssnats, 
CoMMrrTDt   ON    Bankino 

AND     CxnUlXNCT, 

July  11.   1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
House  of  Repre3entatix>es, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  You  will,  of  course,  recall 
that  when  I  was  in  the  House  I  served  for 
10  years  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Under  the  Constitution,  all  revenue  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House,  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  one  of  the  first 
committees  to  be  created  in  the  First  Con- 
gress. But  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  authorize  the  Federal  income 
tax,  the  Ways  and  Mesms  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Finance  Conunittee  of  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  esteblishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
which  was  to  be  the  official  staff  for  both 
House  and  Senate  on  all  matters  Involving 
taxation.  It  was  further  provided  that  the 
chairmanship  or  control,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
joint  committee  should  appropriately  alter- 
nate between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
You  know,  of  course,  how  very  efficiently  that 
joint  committee  has  functioned.  The  days 
when  I  was  a  House  conferee  on  tax  bills,  a 
conference  would  be  held  on  the  House  side 
as  often  as  on  the  Senate  side,  and  Mr. 
Doughton  would  preside  as  often  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

It  has  been  the  source  of  some  disappoint- 
ment to  me  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  always  has  been  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  a  similar  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  because  if  we  had  had  such  a  com- 
mittee we  would  not  now  have  a  most  un- 
fortunate impasse  as  to  where  conferences 
are  to  be  held  and  who  is  to  preside. 

On  four  different  occasions  the  Senate  has, 
I  believe,  unanimously  passed  a  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  but, 
as  you  will  recall,  the  House  has  never 
agreed.  The  last  bill  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  and  has  been  pending  on  the  House 
side  ever  since.  I  enclose  the  Senate  report 
on  that  bill,  which  is  still  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  also  invite  your 
attention  to  a  statement  contained  in  Sen- 
ate E>ocument  No.  11,  87th  Congress,  1st 
session,  pages  195-218.  and  write  this  letter 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  bill  will  have 
your  support. 

Frequently  I  have  commended  the  work 
done  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  the  bills  that  have  come  to  us.  They 
have  had  a  larger  staff  than  we;  they  have 
had  more  time  to  consider  the  bills.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency  and  comity  if  we  could  have 
a  joint  staff  to  study  all  of  the  ramifications 
of  appropriations  that  will  soon  amount  to 
$100  billion  a  year  and  assemble  the  same 
information  for  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  few  years  ago  we  authorized  a  meas- 
urable increase  in  the  staff  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees. 

In  other  words,  I  want  to  see  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  genuine  experts  selected  from  the 
standpoint  of  merit  only  and  the  other  em- 
ployees of  the  House  and  Senate  committee 
would  be  mere  clerical  workers. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.   Wn-Lis   Robertson. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
1959, 1  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  third  week  in  July 
as  Captive  Nations  Week.  On  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  this 


resolution.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
consider  the  tragic  plight  of  the  captive 
people. 

The  Communists  never  grow  tired  of 
accusing  the  West  of  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. But  it  Is  time  people  every- 
where became  aware  that  in  some  areas 
of  the  world  colonialism  has  just  begun. 
It  Is  not  actually  colonialism.  It  Is 
^  slavery.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  In  east 
and  southeast  Asia,  the  Communists 
have  taken  over  peoples  who  were  once 
free  and  independent,  such  as  the  Poles, 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Georgians,  the 
Lithuanians,  the  Cossacks,  and  the 
Tibetans.  We  have  sorrowfully  come  to 
call  these  people  the  "captive  nations." 
In  1959,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
authorized  the  designation  of  1  week  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  express  the 
hope  of  the  American  people  for  the 
earliest  possible  liberation  of  these  cap- 
tive people. 

The  problem  of  the  captive  nations  Is. 
today,  a  major  eyesore  in  International 
relations,  to  all  free-thinking  and  free- 
dom-loving men  and  women.  The  en- 
slavement by  the  Soviet  Union  of  those 
once  free  peoples  and  nations  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  a  moral  crime  against  humanity 
and  a  legal  crime  against  International 
law  and  custom.  But  if  we.  for  1 
minute,  surrender  them  to  Communist 
control  by  recognizing  that  present  domi- 
nation as  permanent  or  right,  we  will 
be  committing  an  even  greater  crime 
against  the  historical  conscience  of  men. 
past,  present,  and  future.  Therefore, 
we  must  never  cease  to  denounce  this 
tyranny  and  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
the  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains.  For  the  Communists 
realize  that  these  embers  of  freedom  and 
coals  of  hope  are  the  major  deterrents  to 
the  formation  of  an  effective,  unified 
force  that  will  solidify  and  spread  their 
tyranny.  Premier  Khrushchev's  tirades 
against  the  celebration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  are  the  proof  of  the  pudding. 
The  yearning  of  the  captive  peoples  for 
freedom  and  their  unwillingness  to  fight 
for  the  Communist  tyranny  are  a  thorn 
in  Khrushchev's  side  and  a  major  hope 
for  peace. 

We  must  never  forget  the  symbolic  Im- 
portance of  Captive  Nations  Week  for 
those  new  and  neutralist  nations  in  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world.  Our  ob- 
servance this  week  Is  a  pointed  reminder 
to  them  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  those 
who  try  to  cooperate  with  the  Commu- 
nists. It  is  a  warning  to  them  not  to 
jump  from  the  frying  pan  of  Western 
colonialism  into  the  fires  of  Communist 
Imperialism. 

Lastly,  Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  re- 
minder to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  the  close  ties  we  share  with  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  as  ethnic 
brotheis  and  brothers  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  proud  to  spon- 
sor the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  In 
1959.  I  feel  that  the  symbolic  and  prac- 
tical purposes  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
are  of  overwhelming  importance  to  every 
American,  to  every  person  in  the  world. 
In  these  desperate  times  when  we  are 
struggling  for  our  ultimate  survival. 
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In  dealing  with  the  Communists,  one 
of  oxir  major  advantages  Is  their  failures. 
As  a  system  of  government,  they  have 
time  and  time  again  failed  the  people 
they  have  subjugated,  industrially  and 
agrlcultiirally.  As  human  beings,  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  know  that  p)eople  are 
starving  and  homeless.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural to  want  to  help  these  people  in  every 
way  we  can.  It  is,  after  all,  not  they 
who  have  failed,  but  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. The  fact  that  our  own  system  of 
freedom  and  private  initiative  has 
worked  almost  too  well  and  given  us  not 
only  abundance,  but  also  surpluses, 
makes  it  even  harder  to  deny  aid  to  those 
who  must  suffer  because  of  Communist 
failures.  Above  all,  I  do  not  want  to 
help  the  Communists  and  so  I  would  op- 
pose aid  that  would  in  anyway 
strengthen  their  hand.  But,  if  there  is 
a  way,  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  dangers 
involved  therein,  to  share  our  abund- 
ance of  food  in  a  fair  and  well -identified 
manner,  then  I  am  for  that.  Generosity, 
almost  to  a  fault,  has  always  been  an 
American  characteristic  of  which  we  can 
be  proud.  And,  given  close  supervision 
and  alertness,  I  can  think  of  no  place 
where  there  is  more  real  need  for  the 
expression  of  our  generosity  and  human- 
itarian instincts  than  ia  the  captive  na- 
tions and  among  the  refugees  who  have 
escaped  from  them. 

To  obtain  the  goal  of  liberation  of  the 
captive  nations,  we  will  need  not  only  to 
utilize  our  generosity  and  abundance, 
but  all  courses  to  action  at  our  disposal 
to  press  for  action  on  civil  rights,  self- 
determination,  and  free  elections  for  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  we  have  set  aside  this  week 
to  rededicate  ourselves  in  our  purposes 
and  to  renew  our  struggle  to  achieve 
these  ends. 


mize  competition  from  nonmember  nations. 
The  objective  of  the  trade  bill  1b  to  give  the 
President  the  authority  he  need*  to  lower 
American  tariffs  on  certain  goods  in  return 
for  similar  reductions  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

This  will  do  two  things.  It  will  enable 
us  to  hold  our  present  markets  In  Europe, 
which  now  buys  30  percent  of  all  goods  this 
country  sells  abroad.  Further,  It  will  open 
up  new  opportunity  for  American  business 
In  perhaps  the  richest,  fastest  growing  mar- 
ket in  the  world. 

Thus,  President  Kennedy  had  good  reason 
to  call  this  bill  the  year's  most  Important 
single  piece  of  legislation.  The  Senate  should 
waste  no  time  following  the  lead  of  the 
House  In  passing  the  bill. 

If  It  does,  President  Kennedy  will  be  given 
for  a  period  of  5  years  more  power  than 
any  previous  President  to  negotiate  tariff- 
cutting  trade  agreements  with  European  and 
other  countries 

He  also  will  be  given  the  power  to  help 
domestic  Industries  and  workers  who  may 
be  Injured  by  dislocations  resulting  from  the 
Increased  interlocking  of  the  American  and 
European  economies. 

The  benefits  of  the  bill,  however,  greatly 
outweigh  such  passing  disadvantages.  One 
important  consequence  of  the  bill  will  be 
to  strengthen  the  Atlantic  community,  thus 
providing  a  bulwark  against  communism. 


FORWARD  ON  TRADE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy's  trade  bill  is  truly 
one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  leg- 
islation under  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Its  importance,  and 
the  need  for  Senate  approval,  are  out- 
lined in  an  editorial  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  of  Tuesday,  July  10.  1962.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoaWARO  ON  Tkadb 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  two 
thln^  when  It  passed  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's trade  expansion  bill. 

It  set  In  motion  machinery  to  revitalize 
the  American  economy  and  it  struck  a  blow 
for  free  world  unity. 

At  present,  the  American  economy  Is  slug- 
gish. It  has  been  slowed  by  unemplojmient, 
underemployment  of  our  productive  capacity 
and  a  slow  rate  of  economic  growth.  It  has 
been  vitally  affected  by  the  economic  boom 
In  Europe. 

The  emergence  In  recent  years  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market — a  six -nation  eco- 
nomic alliance — poses  both  a  promise  and 
a  threat.  In  clearing  away  tariff  barriers 
among  themselves,  the  Europeans  have  cre- 
ated a  lush  market  of  more  than  200  million 
consumers. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Conunon 
Market  has  built  new  tariff  walls  to  mlnl- 


THE    SUPREME    COURT    AND    THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  RELIGION 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
1.  1962,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Iain  Wilson, 
pastor  of  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  Md..  preached  a  very 
profound  sermon  in  connection  with  the 
establishment-of-religion  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court.  Inas- 
much as  he  spoke  from  notes,  unfor- 
tunately he  was  unable  thereafter  to 
reproduce  the  entire  senncn,  at  the  re- 
quest of  large  numbers  of  persons  in 
Baltimore  City. 

However,  he  has  prepared  a  preface 
explaining  the  situation;  and  the 
preface  is  followed  by  a  number  of  his 
notes  which  are  excellent  and  very 
profound.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preface 
and  the  notes  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Notes  on  the  Sxtpreme  Coukt  and  the 
Establishment  op  Religion 

(By  Dr.  Iain  Wilson) 

PRXTACX 

The  notes  that  follow  are  based  upon 
parts  of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Franklin 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  on 
July  1,  1962.  Several  persons  who  heard 
the  sermon  urged  that  It  be  made  available 
In  printed  form.  Unfortunately,  as  I  wa« 
preaching  from  brief  headings  rather  than 
from  a  prepared  text,  and  as  no  taf>e  record- 
ing was  made.  I  cannot  reproduce  the  ser- 
mon as  it  was  delivered.  What  I  have 
therefore  attempted  to  do  Is  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  principal  observations  which  I 
made  regarding  the  Supreme  Court's  recent 
decision  on  prayers  in  the  New  York  public 
schools.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  have  done  so,  because  I  realize  that  the 
subject  calls  for  a  much  fuller  and  more 
carefully  wrought  treatment  than  I  have 
been  able  to  give.  In  the  brief  time  available. 
I  must  therefore  repeat  what  I  tried  to  say 
In  the  sermon,  that  these  remarks  are  an 
expression   of  personal   conviction,    and   are 


not  made  in  the  spirit  of  a  directive  to 
others,  but  as  one  person's  small  contribution 
to  a  debate  which  ovight  to  bring  about  a 
soul  searching  on  the  part  of  every  thought- 
ful American,  and  whtch  I  pray  will  lead 
US  to  a  deeper  and  firmer  understanding  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for,  through 
the  recurrent  crisee  of  history,  and  above 
all  in  an  age  when  secularism  has  estab- 
lished such  an  ascendancy  within  Western 
Christendom,  and  aggressive  official  atheism 
has  commandeered  huge  areas  of  the  world, 
with  the  explicit  Intention  of  stopping  short 
at  nothing  less  than  the  domination  of  all 
humanity. 

Iain  Wilson. 

BALTUtOKK,  July  8.  1962. 

On  June  35,  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ruled  that  the  Constitu- 
tion had  been  violated  by  the  use  of  a  pray- 
er In  the  dally  routine  of  public  schools  In 
the  State  of  New  York.  Despite  the  fact 
that  "Its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents Is  voluntary,"  the  use  of  this  prayer 
was  held  by  the  Court,  with  one  dissenting 
opinion,  to  be  a  breach  of  the  first  amend- 
ment's provision  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of"— a  provision  which  applies  to  the  States 
by  virtue  of  the  14th  amendment. 

Since  the  decision  was  announced,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  of  its  mean- 
ing and  implications  In  the  public  press 
and  elsewhere,  and  this  discussion  Is  likely 
to  continue.  It  Is  desirable  that  there  be 
as  full  a  respect  and  as  candid  an  under- 
standing as  possible  between  all  who  are 
Interested.  Including  ministers  and  their 
congregations.  Mast  of  us.  too.  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  an  all-round  exercise  of 
restraint  and  courtesy  In  the  discussion  of 
what  is  a  controversial  and  often  emotion- 
charged  question.  Already  there  have  been 
wild  and  hotheaded  exchanges  between  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sion, but  the  gravity  of  the  Issue  and  Its 
very  nature— having  to  do  with  man's  rela- 
tionship to  the  ultimate — should  produce  a 
willingness  to  listen  carefully  to  the  other 
man's  point  of  view,  and  to  keep  a  check 
upon  our  own  tongues. 

The  significance  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  clearly  goes  far  beyond  the  particu- 
lar situation  in  connection  with  which  It 
was  delivered.  This  wider  significance  is 
indicated  quite  specifically  both  In  Justice 
Douglas'  concurring  opinion,  and  In  Justice 
Stewart's  dissenting  opinion.  The  decision. 
In  fact,  calls  Into  question  several  other  fea- 
tures and  practices  of  our  official  life  as  a 
nation.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed 
probable,  that  In  time  the  question  regard- 
ing these  other  features  and  practices  will 
b«  ralaed.  As  and  when  this  happens,  the 
possibility  exists  that  these  features  and 
practices  will  also  be  ruled  unconstitutional, 
and  will  therefore  be  Illegal,  and  brought  to 
an  end. 

There  seems,  for  example,  to  be  no  rea- 
son in  law  or  logic  why  future  Supreme  Court 
decisions  should  not  proceed  to  rule  as  un- 
constitutional the  prayer  with  which  Its  own 
sessions  have  always  been  opened:  "God  save 
the  United  States  and  this  honorable  Court." 

There  seems  to  be  no  reacon  In  law  or 
logic  why  the  practice  of  opening  the  dally 
sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  should 
not  be  ruled  as  violating  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  law  or 
logic  why  the  offering  of  prayers  by  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  Orthodox, 
and  Protestant  groups  at  the  Inauguration 
of  our  Presidents  should  not  similarly  be 
regarded  as  "an  establishment  of  religion" 
and  therefore  unconstitutional. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  In  law  or 
logic.  In  the  light  of  the  decision  given  on 
June  25,  why  the  provision,  on  the  Federal 
payroll,  of  chaplains  to  the  Armed   Forces, 
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should  not  be  ruled  as  a  violation — indeed,  a 
gross  violation— of  the  first  amendment. 

There  are  other  features  and  practices  of 
our  official  life  as  a  nation  which  might 
similarly  be  challenged — Including  that  con- 
gressional legislation  by  which  the  President 
calls  for  a  National  Day  of  Prayer,  the  use 
of  such  phrases  as  "under  God"  In  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag,  or  "In  God 
we  trust"  on  our  national  coinage,  and  the 
tax  exemption^  granted  to  religious  institu- 
tions— but  these  instances  suffice  to  show 
that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  will  be 
regarded  as  encouraging  by  all  who  for  any 
reason  wish  to  divorce  religious  faith  from 
any  connection  with  our  national  Institu- 
tions. I 

There  is  not  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  be  requested  to  rule 
on  these  features  and  practices,  either  seri- 
atim or  In  totb.  There  is  even  less  reason, 
in  view  of  the  precedent  set  by  the  June  25 
decision,  and  the  general  tenor  of  Its  argu- 
ments, to  assume  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  affirm  thalt  sucib  features  and  practices 
are  consistent  jurith  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  possibility  exists  then,  real  and  not 
wholly  remotej  of  an  end  to  all  official  rec- 
ognition by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments of  the  religious  dimension  in  national 
life  and  experience,  on  the  ground  that  such 
recognition  is  linconstitutlonal,  and  amounts 
to  an  "establUhment  of  religion." 

If  that  Is  what  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  really  want,  well  and 
good.  I  do  noi  believe  that  the  churches  of 
this  country  wbuld  wish  to  compel^least  of 
all,  with  governmental  aid — an  unwilling  or 
hostile  majority  of  its  citizens  to  comply 
with  religious  formulas  or  observances  which 
they  inwardly  reject. 

Many  of  usj  however,  are  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  desires 
such  a  termlntitlon  of  official  recognition  of 
religious  faith.:  The  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion— which  of  Ineceesity  deals  primarily  with 
law,  rather  thjan  with  public  opinion,  al- 
though by  no  Jmeans  indifferent  to  the  lat- 
ter, especially  in  those  portions  of  the  deci- 
sion which  describe  the  origin  of  the  first 
amendment — hias  not  brought  us  nearer  to 
this  conviction 

We  are  not  ready,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
from  the  debat^. 

There  are  tjwo  absolutely  fundamental 
questions  which  must  be  raised.  The  first 
is:  What  is  mej\nt  by  the  words  "establish- 
ment of  rellgioh"  in  the  first  amendment? 
The  second  Is : '  Does  the  New  York  prayer 
actually  constitute  an  establishment  of 
religion"?  ] 

Perhaps  we  sljiould  begin  with  the  second 
of  these  questions,  although  it  seems  very 
presumptuous  for  one  who  Is  a  layman  In 
legal  matters  e\fen  to  query  the  announced 
findings  of  thei  Supreme  Court,  which  of 
course  Is  an  ani^wer  to  this  second  question. 
However,  the  Ccjurt's  decision  was  not  unan- 
imous, and  Justice  Stewart  In  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  states  flatly  that  "I  think  thU 
decision  Is  wronig,"  and  proceeds  to  support 
his  statement  with  arguments  which  deserve 
respect.  The  lajrman,  therefore,  may  be  ex- 
cused from  the  tharge  of  prestunption  if  he, 
also,  with  a  genuine  sense  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law  and  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  still  ventjires  to  query  Its  decision. 

Furthermore,  Justice  Black,  In  delivering 
the  Court's  dec»sion.  says:  "It  is  true  that 
New  York's  estjabllshment  of  Its  regents' 
prayer  •  •  •  does  not  amount  to  a  total  es- 
tablishment of  0ne  particular  religious  sect 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others." 

Justice  Douglas.  In  his  concurring  opinion, 
also  concedes  that  he  "cannot  say  that  to 
authorize  this  prayer  Is  to  establish  a  reU- 
gion  In  the  atrlctljr  historical  meaning  of 
those  words." 

Yet,  even 'after  such  admissions  and  the 
embarrassing   arpblgulty    they    involve,   the 


Supreme  Court  says  that  the  New  York 
prayer  Is  "a  practice  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  clause"  (of  the  first 
amendment) . 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  prayer 
can  simultaneously  be  Judged  "wholly  In- 
consistent" with  the  establishment  clause, 
and  yet  not  be  found  altogether  guilty  of 
doing  that  which  the  clause  forbids. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  answer  to  this  second 
question  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the 
first  question — What  Is  meant  by  the  words 
"establishment  of  religion"  in  the  first 
amendment?  Let  us  therefore  consider  that 
question. 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  what 
Madison  and  others  had  In  mind,  as  the  first 
amendment  was  articulated,  was  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  not 
relate  Itself  organically  to  any  one  church 
or  denomination,  or  afford  special  favors  or 
recognition  to  any  one  church  or  denomi- 
nation, to  the  detriment  of  others  or  the 
victimization  of  those  who  professed  no 
particular  creed.  In  other  words,  the  first 
amendment  deals  with  relationships  between 
the  Institutions  of  government  and  religion, 
and  alms  at  maintaining  a  clear  structtu-al 
separation  between  organized  government 
and  any  particular  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion. TTiere  U  no  Implication  that  there 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  a  total  separation 
between  a  religious  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  reality  and  the  moral  attitudes 
engendered  by  such  an  tmderstandlng,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  active  life  of  men  In 
social,  economic  or  political  decisions,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  Is  a  known  matter  of  fact 
that  the  founders  of  the  Nation  were  for  the 
most  part  sincerely  religio\is  men.  whose  po- 
litical motivations  were  closely  related  to  the 
concepts  of  human  worth  and  the  proper 
designing  of  human  society,  which  derived 
from  their  religious  beliefs.  It  Is  because  of 
this  that  there  was  no  sense  that  a  breach 
had  been  made  In  the  Constitution,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  opened  its  sessions  with 
prayer,  or  when  there  gradually  took  shape, 
In  the  course  of  history  and  national  experi- 
ence, those  other  symbols  of  the  recogni- 
tion that,  as  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  said 
In  1952:  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose 
institutions   presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 

If,  then,  the  first  amendment  Is  Intended 
simply  to  keep  the  organized  Institutions 
of  religion  and  the  state  Independent  of  one 
another  (as  they  still  are),  and  If  the  New 
York  prayer  neither  fuses  nor  tends  to  fuse 
those  Institutions  (nor  does  it),  then  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  anything  unconstitutional  In 
the  use  of  the  prayer,  and  the  reason  for 
the  ambiguity  of  the  Supreme  Court's  state- 
ments would  appear  to  be  a  failure  to  observe 
consistently  that  distinction  which  was  fun- 
damental and  clear  to  Madison — namely,  the 
distinction  between  religious  faith  per  se  and 
the  organized  churches  and  denominations. 

The  decision  has  been  made,  however,  and 
we  may  now  anticipate  a  further  series  of 
moves  to  eliminate  prayers  from  public 
schools  across  the  Nation,  and  to  eradicate 
other  similar  symbols  both  of  the  religious 
factors  In  our  national  origins  and  of  the 
vital  connection  which  many  of  us  still  be- 
lieve exists  between  our  concepts  of  the 
nature  and  task  of  our  American  society,  and 
the  will  of  the  Ruler  of  all  the  nations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  debate  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  these  practices  will  con- 
tinue, and  with  It  a  new  exploration  of  the 
whole  mysterious  relationship  between  re- 
ligion and  society.  In  many  ways,  this  Is 
something  for  which  to  be  grateful,  for  It 
ought  to  lead  to  a  self-scrutiny  that  Is  en- 
lightening for  religious  believers  and 
sceptics  alike,  and  could  conceivably  result 
In  a  more  wholesome  relationship  between 
them.  One  hope,  that  the  debate  will  be 
unhurried  and  general  and  profound,  and 
that  It  will  reach  some  worthy  conclusion, 
but  In  the  present  distracted   and  fidgety 


condition  of  public  thinking  there  seems  to 
be  little  real  prospect  of  such  a  national 
engagement  with  the  problem  as  wUl  truly 
correspond  to  Its  magnitude  and  gravity. 
Nor,  to  be  candid,  does  the  content  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  Itself  aid  us  greatly 
In  this  situation,  for  from  a  historical,  philo- 
sophical, not  to  say  theological,  standpoint 
(and  In  this  case,  these  are  surely  as  rele- 
vant and  necessary  standpoints  as  the  purely 
legal  one)  It  Is  not  a  very  Impressive  docu- 
ment. 

It  Is  simply  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  task  of  Interpreting 
the  Constitution,  and  to  leave  It  at  that.  In 
a  question  of  this  nature.  Certainly,  the 
Constitution  and  Its  Integrity  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States  as  Is  the  skele- 
ton to  the  human  body.  But  Just  as  the 
skeleton  Is  essentially  the  enabling  frame- 
work about  which  the  body  In  its  multi- 
plicity of  limbs,  tissues  and  organs  Is  as- 
sembled and  mobilized,  so  there  is  assembled 
and  mobilized  about  the  Constitution  that 
complex  totality  of  experiences  and  Impres- 
sions, and  the  rich  emotional  energies,  tra- 
ditions, sociological  and  cultural  groupings 
and  Interchanges  which  are  a  people,  and 
In  which  totality,  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact, 
the  specifically  religious  element  Is  present 
and  active,  and  from  which  It  cannot  be 
excised  without  a  crippling  effect  upon  the 
whole. 

Yet,  if  the  logic  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  Is  followed  through  to  the  end.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  such  an  excision  that  Is  In 
view.  If  the  United  States  officially  disowns 
every  form  of  religious  recognition  the  Na- 
tion will  be  wounded  at  Its  heart. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  supinely  to  let 
this  happen,  without  protest  or  without  argu- 
ment: for  I  cannot  see  any  necessity  to 
eliminate  all  official  recognition  of  the  re- 
ligious dimensions  In  the  Nation's  life,  or  of 
that  which  religious  faith  had  done  and  Is 
doing  both  In  establishing  our  national  goals 
or  In  supplying  the  dynamic  thr\ists  toward 
those  goals.  Least  of  all  can  I  see  such  a 
necessity,  when  there  Is  as  yet  no  evidence 
that  the  manner  of  such  recognition  as  exists 
Is  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

It  Is  true  that  the  rights  of  minority  groups 
must  be  protected.  It  Is  largely  because  of 
the  moral  convictions  about  the  worth  and 
sanctity  of  the  Individual  which  are  held  by 
the  majority  of  believers  that  these  rights 
are  protected  as  assiduously  and  solicitously 
as  Is  actually  the  case  In  the  United  States. 
Despite  our  real  and  much-publlclzed 
failures,  there  Is  no  country  In  the  world  In 
which  public  conscience  Is  more  exercised 
than  It  Is  In  America,  by  the  problem  of 
securing  minority  rights.  But  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  now  recall  that  the  ma- 
jority also  has  rights,  and  Insist  that  It  Is 
neither  a  tyrannical  nor  an  Intolerant  spirit 
that  leads  xxs  to  defend  them,  to  decline  to 
yield  them  to  the  hands  of  a  highly  vocal 
minority,  who  are  not  In  fact  being  vic- 
timized, and  who  seem  to  us  to  be  profoundly 
defective  in  their  comprehension  of  the  na- 
ture of  nationhood. 

We  "believers,"  as  "believers,"  also  have  a 
stake  In  this  Nation.  We  do  not  agree  that 
the  symbols  of  America's  recognition  that 
she  Is  Indeed  "under  God"  should  now  be 
Jettisoned.  We  believe  that  It  would  be  a 
bitter  day  for  the  Nation,  when  prayers  were 
no  longer  offered  at  the  Inauguration  of 
Presidents,  and  when  our  children  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag 
while  they  were  simultaneouly  forbidden  by 
law  even  to  mention  any  obligation  to  a  law 
and  a  power  transcending  the  evanescent 
forms  of  human  society.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  sickening  day  for  our  Nation, 
when  there  were  no  longer  any  chaplains  to 
share  the  hard  experiences  of  our  soldiers,  to 
give  them  the  Sacraments,  to  befriend  them 
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to  God's  name  aa  they  die,  and  to  bury  their 
bodies  reverently. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  more  serloxisly  we 
Americans  bring  ourselves  and  our  Institu- 
tions under  the  guidance  of  that  Power 
greater  than  ourselves,  who  is  the  source  ot 
wisdom  and  holiness  and  love,  the  more  cer- 
tain It  Is  that  we  shall  fulfill  the  destiny  for 
which  the  Nation  was  brought  into  being, 
and  become  what  our  truest  patriots  have 
always  longed  that  we  should  become — a 
blessing  to  all  mankind. 


BASCOM  TIMMONS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
more  than  50  years  as  a  newsman 
covering  the  great  events  of  our  Nation 
from  the  vantage  point  in  Washington 
is  one  of  the  most  signal  experiences  of 
our  time.  Such  an  experience  has  come 
to  Bascom  N.  Timmons.  a  native  of  Col- 
lin County.  Tex.,  who  today,  at  72  years 
of  age,  is  still  an  active  correspondent, 
and  is  listed  in  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory as  representing  20  newspapers. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  visited  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States,  and 
brought  with  me  an  admonition  from  a 
friend,  "Do  not  leave  Washington  until 
you  have  met  and  visited  with  Bascom 
N.  Timmons." 

I  called  on  him  at  his  office  in  the  Na- 
tional Press  Building;  and  I  will  never 
forget  his  friendly,  searching  inquiries 
and  his  informed  comments  on  the 
Texas  scene. 

He  knew  events  there  as  though  he 
were  still  living  in  Texas,  although  he 
had  left  there  25  years  before. 

To  know  Bascom  N.  Timmons  Is  to 
admire  his  intellectual  integrity,  his 
news  reporting  honesty,  and  his  great 
depth  of  character. 

He  has  authored  three  successful  biog- 
raphies: "Gamer  of  Texas,  a  Personal 
History."  New  York.  Harper,  1948.  "Por- 
trait of  an  American,  a  Biography  of 
Charles  Gates  Dawes",  New  York,  Holt, 
1953;  and  "Jesse  H.  Jones,  the  Man  and 
the  Statesman."  New  York,  Holt,  1956. 
He  also  was  the  author  of  a  perceptive 
and  informative  series  of  articles  on  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn,  written  for 
newspapers,  and  incorporated  from  the 
Congressional  Record  in  the  book.  "Sam 
Rayburn,  Late  a  Representative  from 
Texas."  published  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  cap- 
tioned "Old  Days  in  Capital;  Newsman 
Reminisces."  The  article,  which  was 
written  by  Bascom  N.  Timmons.  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
July  4.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  July  4,    19621 
Newsman    Reminisces 
(By  Bascom  N.  Tinamons) 
It   was   torrid  in   Washington   on  July  4, 
1913.    But  I  had  become  accustomed  to  heat 
of  all  scats  for  I  had  covered  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  which  saw 
the   William  Howard  Taft-Theodore   Roose- 
velt split  and  the  birth  of  TJl  's  Bull  Moose 
Party. 

Prom  Chicago  I.  with  other  newspapermen, 
had  gone  directly  to  Baltimore,  where,  after 
more  than  a  week  of  steamy  day  and  night 


sessions,  the  deadlock  between  Champ  Clark 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  was  broken.  On  the 
afternoon  of  J\ily  2,  on  the  46th  l>*llot,  WU- 
son  received  the  two-thirds  majority  then 
necessary  to  nominate  In  a  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 

And  there  was  an  incident  which  made 
that  Fourth  of  July  a  pleasant  one  for  me. 
At  approximately  2:30  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  I  got  a  Job  on  a  Washington  news- 
paper. A  Washington  newspaper  friend 
helped  me  celebrate  the  occasion  by  taking 
me  for  a  drive  around  the  city  in  his  sec- 
ond-hand Pope-Toledo  automobile. 

TKZ  4  8 -STAR  FLAG 

He  drove  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
where  the  flag  of  48  stars  floated  over  the 
Capitol  Dome  for  the  first  time — Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  having  been  admitted  as  States 
since  the  last  Independence  Day.  My  auto- 
raoblle-ownlng  friend  did  not  negotiate  the 
Washington  street  intersection  circles  very 
expertly. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  holdout  horse  and 
busrgy  men  to  the  last  but  he  told  me  the 
high  cost  of  horse  living  had  decided  him 
to  buy  gns  rather  than  oats.  He  predicted 
that  the  then  remaining  horse  population  of 
Wash'.n^on  would  go  down  rapidly  and 
automobiles  Increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
He  proved  a  true  prophet. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  Washington 
newspaperman  and  now  at  the  age  of  22  and 
with  6  years  of  writing  experience  I  was. 

SHADOW    OF    CHANGS 

Fat  William  Howard  Taft  was  President  of 
the  United  States  that  year,  but  the  shadow 
of  change,  as  always,  hung  over  Washln'^ton. 
Mr.  Taft  was  in  a  three-way  presidential 
race  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  President  Taft  dividing 
the  Republican  vote  Mr.  Wilson  would  surely 
be  elected. 

There  were  some  eminent  figures  among 
the  newsmakers  in  Washington  in  1912  as 
there  have  been  In  the  five  decades  of  pag- 
eant since.  There  were  no  press  handouts, 
press  conferences,  press  relations  men  or 
professional  imacre  makers  then.  A  reporter 
dealt  directly  with  the  great  men  them- 
selves and  got  to  know  them  all. 

Edward  Douglas  White,  who  had  been  a 
Confederate  soldier,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Supreme  Coiurt  also 
sat  John  M.  Harlan.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Joseph  McKenna. 
William  R.  Day.  Horace  H  Lurton.  Willis  Van 
Devanter.  and  Joseph  R.  Lamar. 

THREK  GREATEST  SEN.^TORS 

In  the  Senate  were  Elihu  Root,  of  New 
York;  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi; 
and  Charles  A.  Culberson,  of  Texas;  who  I 
think  are  the  three  greatest  Senators  I  have 
known.  There  were  also  John  H.  Bankhead 
and  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  of  Alabama;  Mar- 
tin and  Swanson.  of  Virginia;  William  E. 
Borah  of  Idaho;  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of  Illi- 
nois; Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  James  A. 
Reed,  of  Missouri;  Isador  Rayner  and  John 
Walter  Smith,  of  Maryland;  Boles  Penrose,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  of  South 
Carolina;  Joseph  Weldon  Bailey,  of  Texas; 
Robert  M.  La  FoUette.  of  Wisconsin;  and 
Francis  E.  Warren,  of  Wyoming. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Champ 
Clark  was  Speaker  and  Oscar  W.  Underwood 
of  Alabama  was  the  Democratic  leader. 
There  were  also  Henry  D.  Clayton,  J.  Thomas 
Heflln,  and  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  of 
Alabama;  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas; 
Joseph  O.  Cannon  and  James  R.  Mann,  of 
Illinois;  John  Nance  Garner,  of  Texas;  Vic- 
tor Murdock.  of  Kansas;  Joseph  Ransdell 
and  Arsene  Pujo,  of  Louisiana,  Joseph  W. 
Fordney,  of  Michigan;  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska; 
Claude  Kltchln.  Edward  W.  Pou.  and  Charles 
M.  Stedman,   of  North  Carolina;    James  M. 


Cox,  of  Ohio,  and  John  W.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia  (the  1920  and  1924  Democratic 
presidential  nominees),  Nicholas  Longworth. 
of  Ohio;  Martin  Littleton  and  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  of  New  York;  James  P.  Byrnes,  of 
South  Carolina;  Cordell  Hull.  Joseph  W. 
Byrns,  and  Finis  J.  Garrett,  of  Tennessee; 
Albert  S.  Burleson,  of  Texas;  and  Carter 
Glass,  of  Virginia. 

FAMZ  FOKGOrmf 

(I  think  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  Nance 
Gamer  were  the  two  most  colorful  Members 
of  Congress  I  have  known.) 

Philander  Knox  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and.  I  think  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  ablest  man  who 
has  held  that  post  In  my  Washington  time. 
(Strange  how  names  of  men  who  once 
marched  high  In  the  history  of  the  Nation 
are  forgotten.) 

At  the  three  most  important  Embassies 
were  Ambassador  James  Bryce.  of  Great 
Britain.  J.  J.  Jusaerand,  of  Prance,  and  Count 
J.  H.  Von  Bernstorff.  of  Germany.  There 
have  never  been  three  more  able  Ambassa- 
dors in  Washington  at  any  one  time. 

Still  the  Nation's  greatest  hero  was  Admiral 
George  Dewey,  the  victor  at  Manila  Bay.  who 
in  Washington  lived  In  retirement.  Fre- 
quent visitors  were  J.  P.  Morgan.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Chauncy  M.  Depew,  Buffalo  BUI 
Cody  and  Enrico  Caruso. 

It  took  $689,881,334  to  run  the  entire 
Federal  Government  In  1912.  The  Govern- 
ment took  In  $692,609,204  and  the  day  I  went 
to  work  In  Washington  announced  a  Treasxiry 
surplus  for  the  year.  There  was  no  Income 
tax.  A  constitutional  amendment  making 
woman  suStrage  possible  had  not  passed. 
psocrssiON  or  evxnts 
Since  then  have  come  the  eight  Presidents, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Wilson,  a  complete  turn- 
over several  times  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  Congress  only  Carl  Hatdkn.  who  was  a 
Representative  from  Arizona  in  1912  and 
now  is  a  Senator,  remains.  Brig.  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing  and  young  Capt.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  became  our  most  noted  military 
figures  of  the  20th  century. 

There  are  memories  of  two  World  Wars  and 
a  great  depression;  of  13  presidential  races 
and  more  than  double  that  number  of  major 
party  national  conventions:  of  knowing  18 
presidential  nominees  of  the  major  parties. 
8  of  whom  won  and  10  of  whom  lost  (a 
couple  of  whom  lost  twice  and  one  who 
both  won  and  lost) ;  of  covering  such  assign- 
ments as  the  League  of  Nations  debate,  the 
Money  Trust  and  the  Teapot  Dome  investiga- 
tions; of  news  trips  In  this  and  other  lands. 
I  think  It  wUl  be  readily  granted  that  the 
last  half  century  has  seen  some  notable 
evenU  In  Washington.  The  next  half  cen- 
tury may  be  even  more  momentous.  I  wont 
know  about  much  of  thmt. 


ANTITRUST  MEANS   ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently during  these  recent  days  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  is 
interpreted  as  being  antibusiness.  The 
exact  opposite  is  in  truth  the  fact  because 
the  antitrust  laws  constitute  the  protec- 
tor of  the  American  free  competitive  en- 
terprise system.  The  very  able  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Judge  Lee  Loevinger.  made  an 
address  on  this  subject  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries  in 
Atlantic  City  on  June  19.  Judge  Loev- 
inger's  address  should  be  read  by  all 
businessmen.  It  traces  the  history  of 
antitrust  laws  and  concludes  that  anti- 
trust laws  and  their  proper  enforcement 
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are  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution and  the  American  people  and 
that  antitrust  means  equal  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  in  a  free  system. 

Judge  Loevinger's  presentation  is  an 
exceptionally  splendid  one.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANTrrsvsT  Mkans  Economic  Freedom 
^Address  by  Lee  Z/)evlnger.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Gener.-il  In  charge  of  the  Antltrvist 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  pre- 
pared for  delivery  before  the  American 
Society  of  Corporate  Secretaries.  Atlantic 
City.  N.J..  June  19.  1962) 

The  term  "antitrust"  Is  an  anachronism, 
although  the  Idea  it  represents  is  as  contem- 
porary as  the  human  spirit.  To  understand 
both  the  word  and  the  idea  It  is  best  to  be- 
gin by  looking  at  their  history. 

From  the  beginning  of  recorded  history, 
man  has  been  concerned  about  the  exercise 
of  economic  power.  The  oldest  known  legal 
code  Is  that  of  a  Sumerian  king  who  ruled  in 
the  24th  century.  B.C.  This  code  set  forth 
laws  on  clay  tablets  providing  for  removal 
from  ofllce  of  the  "grabbers"  of  the  citizens" 
oxen,  sheep  and  donkeys,  for  setting  up  and 
enforcing  an  honest  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  for  protecting  widows  and  or- 
phans against  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
Slmlllar  provisions  are  In  the  code  of  the 
Babylonian  king.  Hammurabi,  of  the  21st 
century.  B.C..  and  in  ancient  Chinese  legal 
codes.  An  edict  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Zeno  in  AX).  483  prohibited  any  monopoliz- 
ing and  price  fixing  among  competitors 
imder  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  property 
and  perpetual  exile. 

The  first  reported  E:ngllsh  case  on  restraint 
of  trade  was  In  1415.  The  court  held  that 
such  a  contract  was  unenforclble  and  went 
on  to  say  that  the  party  who  tried  to  en- 
force It  should  be  sent  to  Jail.  The  English 
courts  first  held  that  t  monopoly  was  against 
the  public  interest  and  lUegal  In  1602.  Par- 
liament passed  a  statute  outlawing  mo- 
nopoly In  1823.  Blackstone's  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  England,  published  in  the 
1760's,  said  not  only  that  monopolies  are 
Illegal  but  also  that  any  party  Injured  by 
a  monopoly  might  sue  and  recover  treble 
damages  and  double  costs.  Laws  enacted 
In  France  In  1791  declared  Illegal  any  com- 
bination of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  a  certain,  price  for  services.  Arti- 
cle 419  of  the  penal  code  promulgated  by 
Napoleon  in  1810  made  it  a  criminal  offense 
to  attempt  to  bring  about  an  artificial  rise 
or  fall  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  or  other 
goods  by  combining  or  monopolizing. 

During  the  19th  csntury.  there  was  an 
explosive  development  In  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  communica- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  markets  became 
national  in  scope  and  economic  organiza- 
tions grew  to  unprecedented  size.  Accom- 
panying the  Industrial  and  technological 
changes  were  two  important  legal  develop- 
ments. The  flrst  was  the  emergence  of  the 
corporation  in  Its  modern  form.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  discovery  of  several  means  of 
combining  the  econotalc  strength  of  differ- 
ent enterprises.  One  of  the  most  effective 
of  these  legal  devices  was  the  so-called 
voting  trust  by  which  control  of  the 
shares  of  a  number  of  corporations  was 
brought  Into  the  hands  of  a  single  trustee 
or  group  of  trustees  This  served  effectively 
to  centralize  the  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  to  eliminate  competition  between 
them.  By  this  means,  large  concentrations 
of  economic  power  were  built  up  and  these 
became  popularly  known  as  trusts. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  the 
opinion  developed  in  -Qie  United  States  that 


State  laws  were  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  growing  power  of  the  great  trusts.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  demanded  an  effective  national 
"antitrust"  law.  As  the  term  "trust"  In  this 
sense  meant  essentially  what  we  mean  today 
by  monopoly,  so  the  term  "antitrust"  meant 
essentially  "antlmonopoly." 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  such 
sentiment  was  sufllciently  widespread  and 
powerful  to  secure  results.  In  1889.  an  anti- 
trust statute  was  passed  in  Canada,  and  the 
following  year,  1890.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Sherman  Act, 
which  remains  the  basic  antitrust  statute  of 
this  country. 

THB  OBJECTIVES  OF  ANTITRUST 

The  objectives  of  the  antltrvist  laws  are 
the  economic  alms  of  the  American  people. 
The  first,  and  the  most  obvious  purpose  Is 
to  avoid  exploitation  of  the  consvuner  by 
maintaining  reasonable  prices  and  good  qual- 
ity. It  Is  the  assumption  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  the 
maintenance  of  competition. 

The  second  objective  Is  economic  effi- 
ciency, which  It  Is  thought  will  result  from 
an  Impersonal  and  automatic  control  of 
prices,  products,  the  quality  of  goods,  and. 
perhaps,  most  Important,  the  allocation  of 
manpower  and  resources.  Our  economic  sys- 
tem Is  based  on  the  premise  that  the  auto- 
matic and  Impersonal  action  of  the  market 
Is  likely  In  the  long  run  to  be  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  than  personal  Judgment, 
whether  exercised  through  government  power 
or  private  monopoly. 

In  the  third  place.  It  Is  believed  that  we 
will  Insure  technological  and  economic  prog- 
ress best  by  a  full  utilization  of  the  diversity 
that  a  free  comi}etltive  market  offers.  Our 
great  resource  of  Individual  Inventiveness 
and  personal  Initiative  can  be  fully  utilized 
only  In  a  free  enterprise  system.  Under  a 
system  of  cartels  or  of  monopolies.  Inven- 
tions and  technological  Innovations  will  be 
employed  only  within  the  confines  of  the 
cartel  or  monopoly  with  established  power 
over  the  relevant  field.  The  contributions  of 
outsiders  are  neither  encouraged  nor  per- 
mitted. By  keeping  the  economy  free,  we 
offer  Doth  opportunity  and  Incentive  for  the 
widest  participation,  and  thus  for  utilization 
of  the  full  range  of  diversity,  individual  tal- 
ent and  energy  which  Is  possessed  by  the 
entire  population. 

As  one  of  our  greatest  Judges.  Learned 
Hand,  has  said,  the  Sherman  Act  Is  based  on 
these  premises:  "That  possession  of  uinchal- 
lenged  economic  power  deadens  initiative, 
discourages  thrift  and  depresses  energy;  that 
Immunity  from  competition  is  a  narcotic,  and 
rivalry  Is  a  stimulant,  to  industrial  progress; 
that  the  spur  of  constant  stress  Is  necessary 
to  counteract  an  inevitable  disposition  to 
let  well  enough  alone.  •  •  •  ( C  ]  ompetltors. 
versed  In  the  craft  as  no  consumer  can  be. 
will  be  quick  to  detect  opportunities  for 
savmg  and  new  shifts  In  production,  and 
be  eager  to  profit  by  them."  (I/.5.  v.  Alumi- 
num Co..  148  P.  2d  427.) 

Fourth,  It  is  a  premise  of  the  antitrust 
laws  that  by  maintaining  the  widest  pos- 
sible area  of  freedom  in  the  economic  realm, 
we  maintain  the  conditions  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  political  democracy  and  civil 
liberties.  To  Illustrate  this  point.  It  Is  nec- 
essary only  to  suggest  the  situation  that 
might  exist  were  the  economy  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  series  c^  cartels  or  of  a  single 
monopoly.  Then  an  Individual  skilled  In  a 
business,  craft,  or  profession  might  find  only 
a  single  employer  within  the  economy.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  would  most 
surely  be  under  great  restraint  and  personal 
freedom  would  be  dependent  on  the  toler- 
ance of  the  employer.  This,  of  course.  Is 
precisely  the  situation  that  does  exist  In 
countries  where  the  economy  Is  wholly 
socialized.  Monopoly  is  merely  slightly  less 
extensive  In  Its  effect. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
recognized  these  objectives  of  the  antitrust 
laws  In  an  opinion  which  declared: 

"The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  be  » 
comprehensive  charter  of  economic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered 
competition  as  the  rule  of  trade.  It  rests 
on  the  premise  that  the  unrestrained  inter- 
action of  competitive  forces  will  yield  the 
best  allocation  of  our  economic  resources, 
the  lowest  prices,  the  highest  quality  and 
the  greatest  material  progress,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic, 
political,  and  social  Institutions."  {North- 
ern Pacific  V.  United  States,  356  UJ3.  1.) 

Finally.  It  should  be  added,  that  by  seek- 
ing to  maintain  and  preserve  economic  free- 
dom, the  antitrust  laws  secure  something 
which  is  valued  as  an  end  In  Itself.  Freedom 
needs  no  Justification  or  ulterior  purpose. 
Freedom  itself  Is  something  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  to  be  good,  and  Is  an 
essential  part  of  that  ethical  system  in  which 
the  Individual  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indi- 
vidual represent  the  ultimate  standard  of 
value. 

THE  ALTEXNATTVK  MSTHODe  Or  ACHIEVING 
XCONOMIC  AIMS 

Although  there  Is  Infinite  variety  of  de- 
tail possible,  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
basic  methods  by  which  society  can  achieve 
Its  economic  aims.  All  of  the  methods  in- 
volve the  existence  of  some  laws  which  con- 
trol or  limit  economic  activity  In  some  de- 
gree. Any  society  which  has  a  business  and 
economic  system  Is  based  upon  a  legal  order. 
Most  business  enterprises,  such  as  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  trusts,  and  Joint  ven- 
tures, are  creations  of  the  law,  as  are  such 
elements  of  business  Itself  as  money  and 
credit,  bills  and  notes,  contracts,  property 
and,  most  basic  of  all.  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  law  and  order.  The  law  which 
creates  these  economic  Instruments  also 
specifies  their  use  and  limitations. 

Basically,  there  are  three  alternative 
methods  of  securing  economic  objectives. 
The  first  Is  by  a  limitation  on  the  form  and 
extent  of  economic  power.  This  Is  the  meth- 
od of  competition  or  free  enterprise.  The 
second  is  by  a  government  determination 
of  the  standards  of  economic  performance. 
The  government's  determination  may  be 
made  effective  either  by  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards  of  performance,  or  by  the  offering 
of  Incentives  for  such  compliance.  There 
are  many  variations  of  this  method,  but  they 
all  Involve  the  determination  by  government 
Itself  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  economic 
performance  that  Is  sought.  This  Is  the 
method  of  regulation.  The  third  alterna- 
tive Is  the  control  of  major  economic  Insti- 
tutions by  government  through  ownership. 
This  Is  the  method  of  nationalization  or 
socialism. 

All  governments  utilize  some  elements  of 
each  of  these  methods  to  some  extent.  In 
the  United  States  the  post  office  system  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  and 
thus  may  be  regarded  as  a  socialized  enter- 
prise. TTie  transportation  Industry  Is 
largely  subject  to  governmental  control  and, 
therefore.  Is  an  example  of  the  method  of 
regulation.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  economy,  the  American 
method  Is  that  of  private  enterprise  operat- 
ing freely  within  the  broad  limits  set  by 
legal  rules  required  to  maintain  competi- 
tion. This  Is  the  general  method  of  Amer- 
ican law.  In  other  fields  than  the  economic, 
conduct  or  activities  which  are  thought  to 
be  undesirable  are  prohibited,  and  citizens 
are  left  free  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  interests  so  long  as  they  do  not 
commit  acts  that  are  forbidden.  To  pre- 
scribe and  require  conduct  that  is  thought 
to  be  desirable  would  leave  a  much  nar- 
rower area  of  freedom  to  the  citizen   and 
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would  require  a  much  greater  governmental 
apparatus  to  administer. 

Botb  theory  and  experience  Indicate  it  to 
be  more  practical  and  more  eCBclent,  particu- 
larly In  the  economic  realm,  to  have  the 
limited  prohibitions  of  law  protecting  a  wide 
area  of  freedom  and  to  permit  the  widest 
possible  discretion  for  the  Individual,  rather 
than  to  subject  extensive  areas  of  economic 
life  to  either  government  regulation  or  gov- 
ernment ownership. 

THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  ANTITRUST 

As  business  and  economic  activity  have 
expanded  and  developed  in  complexity 
through  the  years,  so  has  the  law.  Thus, 
the  simple  principle  of  limiting  the  form 
and  extent  of  economic  power  now  has  been 
embodied  in  a  very  large  number  of  statutes. 
There  are  antitrust  statutes  applicable  to 
numerous  specific  situations  such  as  those 
Involving  import  and  export  trade,  those  in- 
volving special  or  partial  exemptions  or  ad- 
ministration procedures  and  those  applicable 
to  particular  businesses  ranging  from  pack- 
ers and  stockyards  to  ocean  carriers.  The 
are  provisions  relating  to  the  Issuance  of  in- 
junctions, to  damage  suits  by  private  par- 
ties and  by  the  government  to  limitations 
of  time  within  which  action  may  be  brought, 
to  the  procedural  effect  of  Judgments,  to  se- 
curing testimony  before  grand  Juries,  and  to 
many  other  similar  matters. 

However,  detailed,  technical  and  complex 
as  the  body  of  statutes  may  be,  there  are, 
basically,  four  simple  principles  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  first  principle,  contained  in 
section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.  is  that  all  con- 
tracts, combinations,  and  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade  are  prohibited.  In  this 
usage,  the  word  "trade"  may  be  understood 
as  meaning  "competition."  Thus,  the  first 
and  most  general  principle  is  simply  that 
all  combinations  to  restrain  competition  are 
prohibited. 

The  second  principle  is  in  section  2  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  is  that  it  is  prohibited  to 
monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  or 
combine  or  conspire  to  monopolize  any  part 
of  trade. 

The  third  principle,  in  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  is  that  no  corporation  shall  ac- 
quire or  merge  with  any  other  corporation 
where  the  effect  may  be  substantially  to  les- 
sen competition  or  tend  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  fourth  principle  Is  In  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Robln- 
son-Patman  Act.  This  provides  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  discriminate  in  price,  directly  or 
indirectly,  between  different  purchasers  of 
the  same  or  similar  commodity  where  the 
effect  may  be  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  This  statute  permits 
differentials  that  make  only  due  allowance 
for  differences  in  cost  of  manufacture,  sale, 
or  delivery  and  contains  a  number  of  other 
specific  provisions.  This  act  seeks  to  spell 
out  with  some  certainty  the  circumstances 
which  Involve  illegal  price  discrimination 
and  those  in  which  price  differential  are  per- 
mitted. However,  the  attempt  to  write  rules 
that  are  certain  and  specific  has  probably 
created  as  much  difficulty  and  confusion  as 
would  exist  If  the  law  stated  merely  a  gen- 
eral principle  against  discrimination  and  left 
detailed  construction  to  the  discretion  of  the 
courts. 

There  are  some  other  additional  specific 
provisions  of  the  law,  such  as  prohibitions 
against  tying  agreements  and  against  inter- 
locking directorates.  In  essence,  these  are 
merely  efforts  to  specify  and  emphasize  par- 
ticular practices  which  are  thought  to  con- 
stitute restraints  of  trade  or  of  competition. 

THE     ETTECnVENESS     OF     ANTnUUST     LAWS 

There  has  been  a  continuing  debate  among 
businessmen,  lawyers,  and  economists  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  antitrust  laws  almost 
since  their  passage.  These  criticisms,  how- 
ever, have  by  no  means  been  consistent. 


Some  businessmen  assert  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  too  rigid,  restrictive,  and  in- 
flexible. They  say  that  these  laws  have  put 
business  In  a  straltjacket,  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary In  the  modern  age  for  business  to  grow 
bigger  than  ever  and  that  it  cannot  grow 
and  expand  as  it  should  with  the  antitrust 
laws  In  effect. 

It  Is  asserted  by  some  businessmen  that 
the  antitrust  laws  are  too  indefinite  and 
uncertain.  They  say  that  because  of  this  un- 
certainty they  cannot  know  how  to  comply 
with  the  antitrust  laws. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  critics  who 
say  that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not  rigorous 
enough.  They  assert  antitrust  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  preventing  the  concentration  of 
economic  power,  that  business  in  America 
has  grown  bigger  than  ever  before,  that  com- 
petition has  given  way  to  administered  prices. 
They  argue  that  the  antitrust  laws  serve 
only  as  a  symbol  with  which  to  satisfy  the 
public  while  monopolistic  businesses  grow 
ever  larger  and  more  powerful. 

Another  group  believes  business  should 
be  subject  to  greater  limitation  and  that 
antitrust  Is  not  adequate  to  provide  this 
In  contemporary  circumstances.  The  under- 
lying assumption  of  this  viewpoint  is  that 
competition  Is  no  longer  a  reliable  govern- 
ing principle  for  the  economy.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  competition  is  rejected  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  Government  regula- 
tion In  one  form  or  another  and  by  tho«e 
who  advocate  socialism  as  well  as  by  those 
who  contend  that  business  should  be  per- 
mitted to  form  cartels  or  exercise  monopoly 
power. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
antitrust  laws  are  Inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory to  each  other.  Some  business  critics 
claim  that  the  laws  are  at  once  too  rigid 
and  inflexible  and  also  too  uncertain.  How- 
ever. It  Is  impossible  for  the  laws  to  bo  both 
flexible  and  certain  at  the  same  time.  To 
the  degree  that  the  laws  are  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  different  circumstances  they 
are  uncertain,  since  Judgments  will  differ 
as  to  their  application.  To  the  degree  that 
the  laws  are  certain  and  deflnlte  they  are 
rigid  and  inflexible. 

The  antitrust  laws  combine  txjth  flexibility 
and  certainty,  or  generality  and  detail,  by 
the  same  method  as  most  of  our  important 
laws.  The  basic  principles  of  the  laws  are 
stated  in  broad  general  terms.  This  re- 
quires the  laws  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
course  of  application  to  specific  situations. 
Thus  a  body  of  Judicial  precedents  is  built 
up  by  the  decisions  in  specific  cases,  which 
supplements  the  statutes  and  provides 
guides  to  the  meaning  of  the  laws. 

This  is  the  common  law  method  of  develop- 
ing legal  doctrine  and  Is  fundamental  to  our 
system  of  government.  For  example,  the 
legnl  principle  of  most  common  and  general 
application  Is  the  rule  Imposing  lia- 
bility for  negligence.  This  rule  states  gen- 
erally that  anyone  who  falls  to  exercise  the 
care  of  a  reasonable  man  and  thereby  in- 
Jure.s  another  must  pay  for  the  damages 
caused.  This  is  a  principle  oi  wide  appli- 
cation stated  in  simple  and  general  terms 
and  most  flexible  In  Its  application.  The 
Interpretation  or  application  of  this  princi- 
ple has  given  rise  to  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  which  give  specific  content 
to  the  general  rule. 

Similarly.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  stated,  the 
Sherman  Act,  as  a  charter  of  freedom,  "has 
a  generality  and  adaptability  comparable 
to  that  found  to  be  desirable  in  constitu- 
tional provisions.  It  does  not  go  into  de- 
tailed definitions  which  might  either  work 
Injury  to  legitimate  enterprise  or  through 
partlcularlzatlon  defeat  Its  purposes  by  pro- 
viding loopholes  for  escape.  The  restrictions 
the  act  imposes  are  not  mechanical  or  arti- 
ficial." (Appalachian  Coals  v.  U.S.,  288  US 
344). 


Early  in  the  history  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  to  be  applied  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  which  would  not  Interfere  with  the 
power  to  carry  on  business  by  all  normal 
methods,  but  which  would  prohibit  all  acts 
and  practices  that  restrained  competition. 
Over  the  years,  the  courts  have  recognized 
that  certain  practices  are  of  a  kind  the 
statute  clearly  Intended  to  prohibit.  Thus 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  certain 
acts  are  unreasonable  per  se  and  therefore 
illegal.  The  practices  that  are  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  unreasonable  are  principally 
price  fixing  of  every  kind,  agreements  among 
competitors  for  the  allocation  of  customers  or 
territories,  group  boycotts,  the  pooling  of 
profits  by  competitors,  and  other  similar 
types  of  agreements  not  to  compete. 

As  to  these  practices  which  are  per  se  un- 
reasonable, and  therefore  Illegal,  there  is 
great  certainty  and  little  flexibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  practices  which  are  not  per  se 
unreasonable  must  be  Judged  by  their  pur- 
poses and  probable  effects  in  the  light  of  all 
the  economic  circumstances.  As  to  these 
practices,  there  is  considerable  flezlblllty 
but  correspondingly  less  certainty.  This  an- 
tithesis of  certainty  and  flezlblllty  Is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  a  logi- 
cally inescapable  element  in  all  law. 

The  argument  that  the  antitrust  laws  are 
not  rigorous  enough,  is.  of  course,  completely 
inconsistent  with  the  claim  that  the  laws 
are  too  rigorous.  The  validity  of  this  argu- 
ment necessarily  depends  upon  the  view 
that  is  held  as  to  the  economic  structure 
that  this  country  should  possess.  But  gen- 
erally the  argument  is  rested  upon  the  as- 
sertion that  economic  concentration  is  In- 
creasing despite  the  antitrust  laws. 

Unfortunately  there  is  dispute  among 
scholars  and  others  both  as  to  whether  eco- 
nomic concentration  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  this  country  during  this  century 
and  also  as  to  the  nature  and  validity  of 
the  criteria  by  which  such  concentration 
may  be  measured.  In  any  event,  it  Is  clear 
that  there  is  still  a  large  degree  of  compe- 
tition and  freedom  in  the  economy  gener- 
ally. This  appears  to  be  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  antitrxist  laws. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  a  rig- 
orous proof  of  any  historical  cause  and  effect. 
No  one  can  measure  the  degree  to  which 
basic  legal  principles  have  influenced  social 
development.  For  example,  the  concept  of 
"due  process  of  law"  has  certainly  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  coxirse  of  American 
history.  But  it  Is  difficult  to  specify  and 
impossible  to  quantify  that  effect.  Like- 
wise, the  principles  of  antitrust  have  had  a 
substantial  effect  upon  economic  structure 
according  to  the  testimony  of  most  observ- 
ers and  business  participants  although  the 
degree  of  Influence   is   Incommensurable. 

Those  who  criticize  the  antitrust  laws  on 
the  ground  that  competition  is  ineffective 
or  outmoded  have  yet  to  make  either  a 
cogent  theoretical  argument  or  a  practical 
demonstration  that  there  Is  any  better  alter- 
native social  model.  The  experience  of  this 
country  would  certainly  seem  to  offer  at 
least  some  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

One  of  the  first  great  antitrust  cases  re- 
sulted in  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil  combination  In  1911.  Now.  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  oil  companies  which  resulted 
from  the  splitting  up  of  the  Standard  Oil 
combine,  are  large  and  prosperous  and  are 
among  the  largest  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  many  railroads, 
airlines  and  other  regulated  enterprises  are 
in  obvious  financial  difficulty.  Clearly  there 
are  numerous  complex  causes.  However, 
this  suggests  at  least  that  regulation  and 
restriction  of  competition  is  no  guarantee  of 
prosperity,  and  that  competition  enforced  by 
antitrust  action  is  no  barrier  to  prosperity 
and  growth.  There  are  numerous  industries 
in  which  antitrust  action  has  taken  place 
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and  in  which  business  has  grown  large  and 
prosperous.  Indeed  the  critics  who  claim 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  too  rigorous  can 
point  to  no  specific  example  where  they 
have  prevented  the  growth  or  development 
of  American  industry  In  any  field. 

In  an  event,  no  system  of  regulation  or 
of  Socialist  incentives  has  yet  been  suggested 
that  will  secure  all  of  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  possible 
that  regtilation  or  Government  ownership 
might  avoid  exploitation  of  the  consumer 
and  unduly  high  prices.  There  Is  no  serious 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  will  be  true  in 
practice  over  any  substantial  period,  but  the 
point  may  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument. However,  it  is  clear  that  neither 
regulation.  Government  ownership,  nor  mo- 
nopoly, win  furnish  that  automatic  and  im- 
personal control  of  prices  and  allocation  of 
resources  which  Is  most  likely  to  Insure 
economic  efficiency  without  reliance  upon 
the  fallabllity  of  htunan  knowledge  and 
Judgment.  Further,  the  stimulation  and 
utilization  of  diversity  which  generate  tech- 
nological progress  can  hardly  be  achieved 
by  any  other  method  than  that  freedom 
which   Is  protected  by  antitrust  principles. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  'ince  the  end  of 
World  War  II  many  of  the  other  industrial 
countries  of  of  th«  world,  particularly  In 
Europe,  have  adopted  new  or  substantially 
strengthened  sUtutes  against  restrictive 
business  practices.  Japan  adopted  such  a 
sUtute  In  1&47;  Austria  In  1061;  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Ireland  Jn  1953:  France  in  1954; 
Denmark  in  1955;  Great  BriUln  and  Nether- 
lands In  1956;  Germany  and  Finland  in 
1957;  Belgium.  Israel,  and  Canada  in  1960. 
Moreover,  broad  provisions  against  restraints 
on  competition  were  contained  In  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  In  1951,  and  also  in  the  Treaty 
of  Rome  establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (or  Common  Market)  In 
1957.  The  treaty  setting  up  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  or  the  "Outer 
Seven,"  In  1960  likewise  contained  provisions 
on  the  subject.  While  there  are  numerous 
differences  and  a  variety  of  detail  among 
these  statutes  and  treaties,  it  Is  significant 
that  all.  like  our  own  antitrust  laws,  seek 
the  maintenance  of  competition  and  the 
elimination  of  what  we  call  restraint  of 
trade. 

Prof.  Albert  CoppA,  vice  president  of  the 
High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  and  a  dUtlngulshed  econ- 
omist, has  said: 

"Even  among  tbo«e  of  us  who  looked  for 
great  results  from  the  Common  Market 
there  was  astonishment  at  the  swiftness 
with  which  the  IntAnsiflcation  of  competi- 
tion produced  a  considerable  increase  iu  in- 
vestments. In  various  sectors  of  the  Com- 
munity's lndustrl<».  investments  are  now 
going  up  swiftly.  There  has  been  a  40  per- 
cent increase  In  coal  mine  Investments,  and 
an  Increase  of  nearly  60  percent  In  the  steel 
industry  as  compiuwl  with  the  first  years 
of  the  Common  Market. 

"With  this  tnoreaae  In  capital  investment 
has  come  Increased  producUvlty  In  the  Com- 
munity's Industries.  Certainly  productivity 
is  the  key  to  higher  living  standards  In  a 
modern  industrial  eoon(»ny.  Therefore,  an- 
other lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  experi- 
ence is  that  by  establishing  a  climate  of 
compeUUon  It  becomes  possible — because  it 
becomes  commercially  necessary — to  In- 
crease Investments,  boost  productivity,  and 
thus  contribute  to  higher  living  standards." 
(Speech  at  St.  Mu^s  University.  San  An- 
tonio. Tex..  Oct.  3.  1957.) 

Beyond  the  economic  benefits,  probably 
the  most  important  purpose  achieved  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  enterprise  system 
through  the  antitrust  laws  U  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  conditions  that  foster  and  permit 
political  democracy  and  civil  liberty.  Neither 
government  regulation  nor  any  of   the  al- 


ternative theories  or  schemes  yet  suggested 
would  afford  conditions  of  individual  eco- 
nomic freedom  to  nurture  political  democ- 
racy and  civil  liberty  as  antitrust  and  free 
enterprise  do. 

Without  suggesting  either  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  perfect  or  that  they  are  the 
sole  cause  Involved,  It  may  be  observed  that 
their  purposes  have  been  largely  achieved. 
The  United  States  has  developed  a  free  and 
competitive  economy  and  has  made  un- 
precedented technological  progress.  It  has 
increasingly  made  more  goods  available  to 
more  people  and  has  maintained  an  eco- 
nomic system  with  a  very  large  degree  of 
individual  freedom,  opportimity  for  initia- 
tive and  political  democracy.  These 
achievements  are  surely  the  result  of  both 
the  imderlying  philosophy  that  produced 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  the  existence  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  themselves. 

ENFORCEIIENT     POLICT 

The  enforcement  of  laws  can  be  more  or 
less  efllcient  or  vigorous,  but,  if  It  Is  honest. 
It  cannot  be  partisan  or  political.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  laws,  particularly 
the  antitrust  laws,  over  the  years  has  tjeen 
honest,  nonpartisan  and  nonpolltlcal.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  application  of  gen- 
eral antitrust  principles  to  particular  cases 
can  and  do  exist  among  conscientioxis 
lawyers.  However,  there  has  l>een  relatively 
little  differences  among  those  charged  with 
enforcement  of  Federal  antitrust  laws  as 
to  the  principles  that  should  apply. 

The  basic  antitrust  enforcement  policy  Is, 
and  we  believe  always  should  be,  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  law  by  securing  com- 
pliance. The  enforcement  policy  of  this 
administration  does  not  seek  to  impose 
penalties  upon  business,  to  seciire  Injunc- 
tions or  to  win  cases  for  the  sake  of  a  sta- 
tistical record.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the 
effectiveness  of  antitrust  enforcement  can- 
not be  measured  by  statistics.  Were  the 
program  of  enforcement  perfectly  effective, 
there  would  be  universal  voluntaxy  compli- 
ance and  litigation  would  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  borderline  cases  in  which  the  ap-  , 
plication  of  general  principles  required  f\ill 
Judicial  Inquiry  and  determination.  No 
such  Utopian  condition  seems  imminent  or 
prospective.  However,  such  a  hypothesis 
emphasizes  the  point  that  statistical  meas- 
ures of  cases  filed  are  not  a  good  indication 
of  the  effectiveness  of  enforcement  activity. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  cases  that  are 
brought,  there  is  an  inescapable  bxirden  of 
discretion  on  enforcement  officials  since 
manpower  and  money  are  limited.  There 
always  are  more  complaints  than  It  is  pos- 
sible to  investigate  fully  and  more  potential 
cases  than  It  Is  possible  to  prosecute. 

Within  this  area  of  discretion,  the  selec- 
tion of  cases  is  now  being  made  on  the  basis 
of  economic  significance  and  potential  con- 
tribution to  the  achievement  of  antitrust 
objectives.  Enforcement  activity  Is  not 
fashioned  to  fit  any  preconceived  Ideas  as 
to  which  sections  of  law  should  be  enforced 
or  which  areas  of  business  shotild  be  prose- 
cuted. While  errors  of  Judgment  are  always 
possible,  enforcement  policy  now  is  guided 
solely  by  the  policy  and  standards  of  the 
statutes  on  the  basis  of  the  specific  facts 
in  each  case.  Despite  some  published  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary,  enforcement  policy  and 
activity  under  the  present  administration 
has  been  neither  punitive  nor  hostile.  For 
example,  the  proportion  of  criminal  cases 
filed  In  1961  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  in 
the  last  decade. 

In  the  past,  enforcement  officials  some- 
times have  suggested  that  one  section  of  the 
antitrust  statutes  might  be  more  Important 
or  more  effective  than  another.  "Ilie  an- 
nounced policy  of  this  administration  to 
enforce  all  sections  of  the  law  with  equal 
vigor  has  led  some  writers  to  the  erroneous 
conclusion   tliat  we   are   less  vigorous  with 


respect  to  certain  statutes  than  those  who 
talked  more  emphatically  about  them.  Spe- 
cifically it  has  been  asserted  that  we  are 
bringing  fewer  cases  under  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Antimerger  Act  than  the  preceding 
administration.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  largest  number  of  cases  brought  under 
this  statute  In  any  year  prior  to  1981  was  11, 
while  18  such  cases  were  filed  In  the  year 
1961.  Furthermore,  of  the  18  cases  filed  In 
1961,  5  were  actually  brought  to  trial  dur- 
ing that  calendar  year  and  1  additional 
case  was  brought  to  trial  within  1  year  of 
the  date  on  which  it  was  filed.  As  many 
merger  cases  were  tried  In  1961  as  were  tried 
during  the  preceding  decade. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  mergers  are 
automatically  challenged  by  the  Antitrust 
Division.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
cases  is  relatively  small  In  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  mergers.  The  Antitrust  Di- 
vision examines  over  a  thousand  mergers  a 
year.  Between  1  and  2  percent  of  these 
mergers  are  challenged  in  court. 

In  this  connection,  the  Antitrust  Division 
is  guided  by  the  statements  of  the  courts 
that  mere  size  Is  not  an  offense  against  the 
antitrust  laws,  but  that  market  power  Is  one 
of  those  economic  circumstances  relevant  In 
certain  cases.  Practices  such  as  price  fixing 
which  are  unreasonable  per  se  are  equally 
forbidden  for  all  businesses  whether  big  or 
small  in  market  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  far  wider  range  of  practices  is  prohibited 
only  as  the  practices  appear  to  be  unreason- 
able in  the  setting  of  economic  circum- 
stances. In  such  cases  the  relative  market 
size  of  the  enterprise  involved  clearly  is  of 
importance.  For  example,  an  acquisition  or 
merger  by  a  company  that  is  already  very 
large  In  relation  to  its  market  is  far  more 
likely  to  lessen  competition  substantially  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  than  a  similar  transaction  by 
a  small  company. 

Most  of  the  investigations  and  cases  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  are  in  response  to  com- 
plaints received.  These  come  In  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100  a  month.  Of  the  total 
nvmiber  of  complaints  received  only  about 
13  percent  develop  Into  major  Investigations 
and  less  than  5  percent  In  the  filing  of  a  case. 
A  most  significant  fact  Is  that  of  all  the  com- 
plaints received  over  two-thirds  are  from 
businessmen  themselves.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  investigations  made  and  the  cases 
filed  under  the  antitrust  laws  are  the  result 
of  requests  by  business  for  legal  protection. 

THE   SPXUT   OF    ANTrntUST 

In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the  antl« 
trust  laws  are  truly  pro-business.  By  keep- 
ing the  economy  free,  by  preventing  restric- 
tive and  unfair  practices,  and  by  permitting 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  they  have 
maintained  the  conditions  that  permit  and 
foster  the  gi-owth  of  American  buslnees. 
The  antitrust  laws.  In  this  respect,  may  be 
likened  to  the  laws  that  regulate  traffic. 
Nearly  everyone  Is  annoyed  at  some  traffic 
laws  and  Indignant  after  receiving  a  traffic 
ticket.  But  most  reasonable  men  recognize 
that  without  traffic  laws  and  officers  to  en- 
force them  no  one  could  drive  safely  on  the 
crowded  public  highways. 

In  the  same  manner  it  Is  antitrust  enforce- 
ment that  keeps  the  economic  highways  free 
and  open  to  business.  If  It  were  not  for 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  there 
might  be  one  or  two  businesses  able  to  sur- 
vive and  drive  others  off  the  highway  or  out 
of  the  field.  However,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  businesses,  literally  more  than 
99  percent  of  all  present  biislness  enter- 
prises, would  have  little  chance  of  prosperity 
or  even  survi\-al  without  such  protection. 

Beyond  this,  the  antitrust  laws  offer  one 
common  ground  upon  which  those  of  vary- 
ing political  and  economic  viewpoints  can. 
and  Indeed  must,  meet  If  Americans  are  to 
work  together  in  building  greater  economic 
strength    for   the    future.     The    concept   of 
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pluralism  In  the  organization  of  power  Is  the 
one  positive  and  practical  program  that  can 
challenge  the  strength  of  tyranny  arising 
from  the  monopolistic  concentration  of 
power  under  the  totalitarian  systems. 

The  matter  was  well  stated  by  Fortune  in 
an  editorial  in  July  1948: 

"Unique  among  those  institutions  which 
have  tended  to  preserve  America's  flexible, 
dynamic,  and  competitive  society  is  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act,  passed  58  years  ago  by  a 
Republican  Congress  and  currently  being 
applied  in  a  way  that  may  profoundly  affect 
U.S.  enterprise.  •  •  •  Redemption  can  come 
only  as  freemen  everywhere  come  to  see 
that  liberty  is  meaningful  only  as  power, 
political  as  well  as  economic,  is  dispersed, 
and  that  the  high  road  to  such  dispersal  lies 
through  the  cultivation,  not  the  elimination, 
of  private  property,  and  the  broadening,  not 
the  constriction,  of  the  market.  But  within 
the  context  the  Sherman  Act  does  make 
sense — a  signpost  from  the  past  providen- 
tially preserved  into  the  present.  We  may 
not  be  able  and  we  may  not  wish  to  recreate 
the  exact  ideal  society  envisaged  by  its 
framers.  They  too  were  unsure  and  did  not 
know  all  the  answers.  What  they  did  know 
was  that  the  free  society  rests  on  the  idea 
of  limited  power  and  that  there  are  moral 
reasons  for  insisting  on  this  which  tran- 
scend any  economic  considerations.  Let  us, 
therefore,  apply  the  letter  of  the  Sherman 
Act  as  best  we  can  to  our  complex  Industrial 
society — preserving  its  spirit  to  fight  the 
deadly  statist  tyrannies  of  our  time." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust  laws,  as 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  the  American  people.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  moves  and  guides  the  present  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  this  spirit, 
antitr\ist  is  truly  probuslness.  but  is  much 
more  than  that.  Antitrxxst  means  free  en- 
terprise. It  means  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all  in  a  free  society. 

The  basic  vision  of  the  antitrust  laws  Is 
that  freedom  can  exist  only  where  it  is 
established  and  protected  by  law,  and  that 
the  law  must  secure  a  pluralistic  rather  than 
a  monopolistic  organization  of  power  in  every 
realm.  This  concept  is  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  our  Government.  The  Constitu- 
tion itself  provides  for  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  by  organizing  the  p>ower  of 
Government  Into  three  separate  and  coordi- 
nate branches.  The  purpose  of  the  founders 
of  the  Nation  was  to  guard  against  tjrranny 
by  preventing  too  great  a  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few.  In 
the  economic,  as  in  the  i>olitical  realm,  we 
must  Insure  that  power  is  organized  on  a 
pluralistic,  not  a  monopolistic  basis.  The 
spirit  of  antitrust  Is  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  its  method  is  the  most  practical  means 
of  securing  and  maintaining  liberty  that 
mankind  has  yet  learned. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  TAX 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  29,  1962,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  through  Mr. 
Ladd  Plumley,  president,  announced  its 
recommendations  for  immediate  Federal 
tax  reduction  with  a  statement  that  its 
committee  on  taxation  was  "not  un- 
mindful of  the  immediate  impact  of  rate 
reduction  on  the  imbalance  in  the 
budget." 

I  replied  to  this  action  by  the  board  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Plumley  dated  July  6.  My  letter  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Rkcord  on  July  9. 
Copies  of  this  letter  wfere  sent  to  exec- 
utive officers  of  State  chambers  of 
commerce. 

After  my  letter  to  Mr.  Plumley  had 
been  mailed  I  received  a  letter  dated 


July  5  from  Mr.  Plumley  regarding  the 
action  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  board. 

Subsequently,  on  July  11  I  received  a 
memorandum  dated  July  10  from  Mr. 
Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  memorandimi  was 
addressed  to  "Members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee."  and  it  enclosed  a 
"copy  of  a  wire  to  executives  of  State 
chambers  of  commerce"  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Herschel  C.  Atkinson,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Columbus. 

I  have  replied  to  Mr.  Booth's  memo- 
randum. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  reply  to  Mr.  Booth,  the  text  of  Mr. 
Plimiley's  letter  of  July  5.  and  Mr. 
Booth's  memorandum  to  Senate  Finance 
Committee  members,  with  enclosures,  be 
published  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
memorandum,  and  enclosures  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

JXTLT  11.  1962. 

Mr.  Abch  N.  Booth, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Washington. 
DC. 

My  Dcah  Mr.  Booth;  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  memorandum  dated  July  10,  1962,  ad- 
dressed to  "Members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee"   which   said: 

"To  help  set  the  record  straight  about 
recommendations  made  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  cutting 
Government  exf>enditures  and  for  cutting 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes,  the 
attached  is  sent  to  you." 

To  this  memorandum  you  attached  two 
enclostires :  ( 1 )  a  copy  of  wire  sent  to 
executives  of  State  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  (2)  a  letter  to  Mr.  Herschel  C.  Atkinson, 
executive  vice  president,  Ohio  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  your  wire  to  State  chamber  executives 
you  say  in  part: 

"Senator  Btrd's  July  6  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Plumley  and  his  letters  to  State  cham- 
bers both  fall  to  present  accurately  our 
position  on  reduction  of  tax  rates  and  Fed- 
eral spending.  Recent  board  action  In  no 
way  deviates  from  policy  positions  set  for  the 
chamber  by  its  member  organizations. 

"The  national  chamber  has  consistently 
pressed  for  reduction  of  Federal  spending. 
This  year  alone  we  have  detailed  more  than 
$5  billion  in  constructive  cuts  and  urged 
congressional  action.  We  insist  every  need- 
less expenditure  be  eliminated. 

"These  two  major  positions  are  Inseparable 
and  must  be  considered  together." 

In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  you  say  in 
part: 

"As  stated  in  the  July  6  issue  of  our  publi- 
cation Washington  Report,  the  national 
chamber  coupled  its  tax  proposal  with  a  de- 
mand for  reduced  Government  expendi- 
tures." 

In  my  letter  of  July  6  to  President  Ladd 
Plumley  of  your  organization.  I  said  in  part: 

"I  was  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the 
June  29  action  of  the  board  of  the  US. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recommending 
immediate  Federal  tax  reduction  without 
equal  reduction  in  expenditures."  and  that 
"I  was  shocked  by  the  fact  that  •  •  •  you 
would  propose  tax  reductions  with  admitted 
recognition  of  'imbalance  in  the  budget.' 
and  that  you  would  do  so  with  minimum 
emphasis  on  expenditure  reduction." 

I  said  further  that: 

"It  is  untimely,  dangerous  and  panicky  for 
the     president     of     the     U.S.     Chamber    of 


Commerce  at  this  time  to  say  delay  In 
tax  reduction  'courts  the  disaster  of  a  reces- 
sion in  the  United  States'  which  may  spread 
to  Canada  and  Europe." 

I  submit  that  these  statements  by  me  are 
in  no  way  at  variance  with  the  two  state- 
ments attributed  to  President  Plumley,  re- 
leased by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  on 
June  29,  relative  to  immediate  reduction  In 
Federal  taxes. 

If  I  misinterpreted  the  June  29  action  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  board,  I  am  in  company 
with  the  authors  of  every  public  comment 
on  the  matter  which  I  have  seen  to  date. 

I  do  not  think  I  misinterpreted  the  action. 
I  quote  in  part,  but  directly,  from  a  letter 
dated  July  5,  1962,  from  Mr.  Plumley  to  me: 

"Some  suggest  a  cut  in  Government 
spending  must  precede  rate  reduction.  But 
the  experience  we  have  had  In  recent  years 
argues  that  forces  in  power  may  demand 
more  spending  rather  than  less. 

"To  await  the  day  when  sp>ending  is  cut, 
as  propitious  for  reducing  tax  rates,  may 
be  to  wait  in  vain.  Experience  agam  snows 
clearly  that  Federal  spending  preempts  Fed- 
eral revenues  even  before  they  are  received. 

"To  the  chamber  membership,  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  seeking  among  alternatives 
*  *  *  although  the  various  alternatives,  we 
admit,  are  fraught  with  dangers. 

"To  us,  the  immediate  cut  of  tax  rates — 
so  burdensome  to  private  Initiative  and  ac- 
complishment— is  a  first  step." 

I  would  appreciate  a  reconciliation  of  all 
of  the  statements  made  by  you  and  Mr. 
Plumley  on  this  subject  and  a  complete 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  with  respect  to  immediate 
reduction  of  taxes  with  or  without  compen- 
sating reduction  in  expenditures. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  P.  Byrd. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Plumley's  letter  of 
July  5  to  me  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

or  THE  UNmn  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  5, 1962. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Bthd. 
US.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byro:  Some  recent  press 
commentaries  suggest  that  you  may  be  view- 
ing the  national  chamber  askance,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  a  recent  statement  on  tax- 
rate  revision. 

As  a  principal  means  of  transmission  of 
that  statement,  let  me  assure  you — if  such 
assurance  is  indeed  necessary — that  the 
chamber  has  not  rejected  the  facts  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

For  some  years  now,  as  you  may  recall,  the 
chamber  has  been  urging  both  the  reduction 
of  less-essential  Federal  expenditures  and 
the  advisability  of  lowering  the  corporate 
and  individual  income-tax  rates. 

This  year,  we  are  doing  the  same,  but  with 
even  more  emphasis. 

Many  suggest  that  tax-rate  reduction 
would  bolster  the  economy.  Much  sound 
testimony  to  Congress  from  tax  specialists 
supports  this  view.  There  is  increasingly 
more  general  recognition  of  the  harm  that 
high  rates  may  cause. 

The  problem,  briefly,  is  when  and  how  to 
bring  these  cuts  about,  and  what  speclflcally 
should  the  cuts  be. 

Here,  of  course,  is  a  point  where  honest 
opinion  may  differ. 

Some  suggest  a  cut  In  Government  spend- 
ing must  precede  rate  reduction.  But  the 
experience  we  have  had  In  recent  years 
argues  that  forces  in  power  may  demand 
more  spending  rather  than  less. 

In  the  year  of  our  highest  GNP,  we  have 
witnessed  a  $7  billion  deflclt.  Another  is 
already  abulldlng.  we  are  advised  for  this 
year.  And  there  is  much  administration 
comment  to  support  the  merit  of  deficit 
sp>ending  for  years  to  come. 


To  await  the  day  when  spending  Is  cut. 
as  propitious  for  reducing  tax  rates,  may 
be  to  wait  in  vain.  Exi}erlence  again  shows 
clearly  that  Federal  spending  preempts  Fed- 
eral revenues  even  before  they  are  received. 

What  then  is  the  alternative?  If  we  are 
to  live  with  deficit  spending,  how  best  may 
we  turn  it  to  our  advantage? 

In  effect,  as  I  see  It,  that  U  the  debate  that 
is  best  conjured  up  by  the  chamber's  sug- 
gestion for  acting  now  on  tax-rate  revUlon. 

Ciurently,  there  Is  talk  of  recession,  per- 
haps this  fall,  next  spring.  Inevitably,  sug- 
gestions wUl  come  for  more  Federal  spend- 
ing— to  combat  this  economic  trend. 

Yet,  many  propose  that  immediate  tax-rate 
reduction  would  forestall  this  economic  pos- 
sibility and  turn  us  into  new  ways  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

We  are  aware,  from  past  experience,  that 
this  Nation  cannot  spend  Itself  into  pros- 
perity— out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Just  that  course 
may  be  attempted,  if  the  signs  pointing  to 
recession  deepen. 

To  the  chamber  membership,  the  question 
Is  one  of  seeking  among  alternatives,  al- 
though the  various  alternatives,  we  admit, 
are  fraught  with  dangers. 

To  us,  the  Immediate  cut  of  tax  rates — 
so  burdensome  to  private  initiative  and  ac- 
complishment— is  a  first  step. 

It  is  our  way  of  declaring  a  form  of  cold 
war  against  forces  depriving  the  economy 
of  its  full  measiu-e  of  growth. 

Granted  some  temporary  and  Immediate 
cost,  it  provides  a  measure  of  offensive  action 
which — used  wisely — can  effectively  combat 
the  negative  outmoded  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  economic  development. 

I  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  with  you — in  your  office,  or  mine — and 
discuss  these  problems  with  objectivity. 

It  needs  no  words  from  me  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  your  stand  for  us  in  the 
Congress.  We  know  you  act  in  the  best  in- 
terests— as  you  see  them — of  us  all. 

If  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  at  best 
It  is  but  temporary.  And  if  the  facts  support 
one  side  or  another  more  comfortably,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  privilege  and  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  your  views  more  widely 
to  our  chamber  membership. 
Cordially. 

I  Laoo  Plumlxt. 

Chamber  or  Commerce  or  the 

United  States  or  America, 
Washington,   D.C.  July   10.  1962. 
Members.   U.S.   Senate   Finance   Committee: 
To  help  set  the  record  straight  about  rec- 
ommendations   made    by    the    Chamber    of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  cutting 
Government    expenditures   and    for   cutting 
individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes,  the 
attached  is  sent  to  you. 
Cordially  yours. 

Arch    N.    Booth. 


II- 


[Copy  of  wire  sent  -to  executives  of  the  State 
chambers  of  commerce  1 

Chamber  or  Commerce  or  the 

United  States  or  America, 
Washington.   D.C.  July   10.   1962. 

Senator  Byrds  July  6  open  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Plumley  and  his  letters  to  State  cham- 
bers both  fall  to  present  accurately  our  posi- 
tion on  reduction  of  tax  rates  and  Federal 
spending.  Recent  board  action  in  no  way 
deviates  from  policy  positions  set  for  the 
chamber  by  its  member  organizations. 

The  national  chamber  has  consistently 
pressed  for  reduction  of  Federal  spending. 
This  year  alone  we  have  detailed  more  than 
$5  billion  in  constructive  cuts  and  urged 
congressional  action.  We  Insist  every  need- 
less expenditure  be  eliminated. 

These  two  major  positions  are  insepara- 
ble and  must  be  considered  together. 


The  national  economy  is  now  at  a  critical 
point  where  action  is  essential.  Future 
balanced  budgets,  fiscal  sanity,  and  con- 
tinued economic  growth  depend  upon  re- 
duction of  needless  Federal  spending  and 
removal  of  present  tax  rate  deterrents. 
Arch  N.  Booth. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 

United  States  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  10.  1962. 
Mr.  Herschel  C.  Atkinson, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Hersh:  Your  July  9  day  letter  to 
Senator  Harby  F.  Byrd  states.  "Ohio  cham- 
ber board  has  taken  position  that  major  re- 
duction of  Federal  expenditures  and  down- 
ward tax  adjustments  are  inseparable." 

As  stated  In  the  July  6  issue  of  our  pub- 
lication. Washington  Report,  the  national 
chamber  coupled  its  tax  proposal  with  a  de- 
mand for  reduced  Government  expenditures. 

I'm  sorry  you  dldnt  call  to  learn  the 
details  of  the  national  chamber's  recom- 
mendation for  cutting  Government  ex- 
penditures and  for  cutting  individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes.  The  national  cham- 
ber has  presented  19  separate  recommenda- 
tions to  congressional  committees  in  support 
of  our  contention  that  more  than  $5  billion 
can  be  trimmed  from  appropriations.  Addi- 
tionally, we  have  taken  a  position  for  defi- 
cit-cutting postal  rate  increases — against 
debt  ceiling  hikes — and  against  standby 
public  works  authority. 

Our  'positions  are  quite  similar — almost 
identical — yet  you  have  implied  important 
differences  of  opinion  and  you  have  implied 
no  expenditure  reduction  effort  by  the  na- 
tional chamber  in  your  wire  to  Senator 
Btrd,  copies  of  which  you  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Thank  you  for  sending  copies  of  your 
communications. 

Cordially  yours, 

Arch  Booth. 


ALASKA'S  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 
PERSONIFIES  ITS  MOTTO:  AD 
SUMMUM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  5 
years  before  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Cession  of  Russian  America  to  the 
United  States,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Morrill  Act  into  law. 
The  date  was  July  2, 1862. 

In  the  100  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  its 
value  has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  Con- 
gressman Justin  Smith  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont. The  Morrill  Act  offered  to  each 
State.  Federal  land  upon  which  to  build 
a  college.  It  is  significant  that  today 
there  are  land-grant  institutions  in  each 
of  the  50  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Justin  Morrill  brought  the  colleges  to 
the  people.  For  today  1  of  3  high  school 
graduates  attend  college  rather  than  the 
1  of  1,500,  the  ration  in  1862. 

As  the  States  availed  themselves  of 
this  remarkable  Federal  plan,  certain  of 
their  leaders  saw  the  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  resolve  mutual  problems.  By 
1885  the  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Grant  Colleges  was 
formed. 

In  1862  32  million  Americans  could,  if 
funds  were  available,  have  sought  ad- 
mittance to  the  Nation's  203  colleges. 
One  hundred  years  later  180  million 
Americans  are  served  by  more  than  2,000 


institutions  of  higher  learning.  One- 
fifth  of  nearly  4  million  enrolled  stu- 
dents attended  land -grant  colleges.  Mil- 
lions more  have  attended  or  graduated 
from  them,  among  them  25  of  the  42  liv- 
ing American  Nobel  Prize  wirmers.  ac- 
cording to  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell, 
of  North  Carolina  State  College,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

The  land -grant  institutions  during  this 
historic  centermial  year  have  named 
chairmen  to  coordinate  appropriate 
events  at  the  colleges.  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Buswell.  dean  of  statewide  services, 
heads  the  University  of  Alaska  Centen- 
nial Committee. 

The  Morrill  Act  has  been  described 
often  during  its  century  of  service,  but  I 
particularly  like  the  recent  definition 
offered  by  my  able  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
when  he  opened  the  land-grant  centen- 
nial exhibit  at  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  said: 

Many  thousands  of  words  have  been  used 
to  define  the  land-grant  college  system. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  has  been  called  the 
Magna  Carta  of  American  education,  and 
"the  emancipation  proclamation  for  those 
striving  for  higher  education." 

It  is  both  of  these  but  the  land -grant  col- 
lege laws,  as  a  whole,  are  something  more: 
They  are  designed  to  teach  people  how  to  do 
for  themselves. 

This  fundamental  objective  is  embodied  in 
the  original  Morrill  Act.  It  is  the  intent  and 
the  spirit  underlying  subsequent  legisla- 
tion— the  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887,  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  and  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935. 

That  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  should  open  the  land-grant 
centennial  exhibit  is  appropriate.  The 
principal  proponent  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
U.S.  Representative  Justin  Morrill,  rep- 
resented Vermont  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
for  nearly  50  years. 

Fifty-five  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  Morrill  Act,  the  Alaska  Territorial 
Legislature  by  its  acts  of  May  3,  1917, 
accepted  the  land  grant  and  created  a 
corporation  known  as  the  Alaska  Agri- 
cultural College  and  School  of  Mines, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  63d 
Congress,  during  the  first  term  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  University  of  Alaska  actually 
dates  from  July  4,  1915,  when  the  Hon- 
orable James  Wickersham,  Alaska's 
delegate  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  laid  the 
cornerstone  on  college  hill  near  Fair- 
banks on  land  set  aside  by  the  Congress 
on  March  14,  1915. 

The  doors  of  Alaska's  first  public  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  opened 
September  18,  1922,  to  six  students,  but 
not  until  July  1,  1935,  was  it  named  the 
University  of  Alaska  by  act  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature.  In  the  following  40 
years  its  enrollment  has  grown  to  nearly 
1,000  at  the  home  campus.  The  scope 
of  its  instruction  increased  substantially 
in  1953  when  the  Territorial  legislature 
authorized  the  university  to  cooperate 
with  qualified  school  districts  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  community  colleges.  Four 
such  colleges  have  been  established  in 
Anchorage,  February  8,  1953;  Ketchikan, 
fall   of    1954;    Juneau-Douglas,   fall  of 
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1956;  and  Palmer,  faD  of  1961.    A  fifth 
Is  planned  at  Sltta. 

Students  attending  these  Institutions 
may  take  courses  for  academic  credit  at 
the  freshman  stnd  sophomore  level 
These  courses  and  their  instructors  are 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  uni- 
versity. They  are  ofTered  in  the  eve- 
ning and  local  school  facilities  are 
utilized. 

Justin  Morrill,  according  to  my  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aikxn],  believed  the  land-grast  Idea  to 
be  a  commonsense  plan  for  extending 
the  advantages  of  education  to  all  Amer- 
ican people.  Justin  Morrill  realized 
that  education  was  essential  for  effec- 
tive, intelligent,  and  informed  popular 
government.  How  well  his  concepts  ap- 
ply to  the  development  of  the  public 
higher  education  system  in  Alaska,  a 
State  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  entire 
United  States  yet  whose  progress  con- 
stantly has  been  impeded  by  its  inade- 
quate highway  system.  Thus,  as  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level  is  brought 
closer  to  more  Alaskans  because  of  the 
Morrill  Act  and  its  subsequent  expan- 
sion, it  Is  possible  to  teach  people  how 
to  do  for  themselves,  as  my  friend  from 
Vermont  suggests. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  message  on 
education  sent  to  the  Congress  February 
fl.  1962,  said: 

No  task  before  our  Nation  la  more  Im- 
portant ttian  expanding  and  Improving  the 
education   opportunltlea    of   all   our    people. 

Alaskans  are  working  to  implement  his 
statement. 

Since  the  University  admitted  its  first 
6  students,  taught  by  6  faculty  mem- 
bers, it  has  grown  in  size  to  nearly  1.000 
students  and  93  faculty,  and  a  Stanford 
University  School  Planning  Laboratory 
study  anticipwitcs  an  enrollment  of  3.500 
by  1970.  The  1962  enrollment  figure  is 
Implemented  by  students  attending  the 
Community  Colleges  and  hundreds  par- 
ticipate in  noncredit  courses. 

The  University  of  Alaska  is  the  far- 
thest north  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Located 
only  125  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  it 
offers  4  year  courses  leading  to  bache- 
lor's degrees  in  agriculture,  arts  and  let- 
ters, biological  science,  business  admin- 
istration, chemistry,  civil  engineering, 
education,  electrical  engineering,  general 
science,  geophysics,  home  economics, 
mining  engineering,  geological  engineer- 
ing, metallurgical  engineering,  geology, 
physics,  and  wildhfe  management. 
Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  mas- 
ter's and  doctor's  decrees  also  are  offered. 

Since  1922  fom-  men  have  served  as 
president  of  the  institution.  The  first 
was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bunnell,  a  former 
VB.  district  judge,  in  whose  honor  Bun- 
nell Memorial  Building  is  named.  He 
came  to  Valdez.  Alaska,  in  1900.  as  an 
educator,  taught  school  there,  then 
served  as  district  jixlge  of  the  fourth 
division  bench  before  assuming  his 
duties  December  7, 1921. 

Handicapped  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priations by  largely  uninterested  and 
often  hostile  legislatures  more  or  less 
dominated  by  absentee  interests  whose 
chief  preoccupation  was  to  take  as  much 
as  they  could  out  of  Alaska  and  leave  as 
little    as    possible,    Bunnell    struggled 


heroically  to  keep  the  Institution  aHve. 
To  his  perttnaclty.  to  his  vision,  to  hla 
determination,  exercised  unflagglngly  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  the  advan- 
tages ol  higher  educaticm  should  be 
available  to  Alaska's  youth.  Alaska  owes 
the  survival  of  Its  one  State  university. 

Dr.  Terris  Moore  succeeded  Dr.  Bun- 
nell as  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  July  1.  1549.  He  served  until 
October  31,  1953. 

Dr.  Moore,  known  as  the  "flying"  presi- 
dent, visited  many  parts  of  the  then- 
Territory  in  his  airplane.  Today  he 
works  for  the  Army  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Center  In  Natick,  Mass..  and  in 
1959  in  Alaska  set  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  high  altitude  landing  record  for 
fixed  wing  aircraft. 

His  successor.  President  Ernest  N. 
Patty,  immediately  began  to  build  the 
academic  and  physical  plant  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska.  Long  familiar  with 
the  university.  Dr.  Patty  joined  the 
faculty  in  1922  as  a  professor  of  geology 
and  mineralogy.  In  1926,  President 
Bunnell  had  apr>ointed  him  dean  of  the 
college  and  head  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
Dean  Patty  had  entered  private  bxislness 
in  1935,  but  returned  in  1953  when  the 
board  of  regents  elected  him  president 
of  the  university.  Fortunately  a  differ- 
ent attitude  from  that  which  had 
plagued  President  Bunnell  now  pre- 
vailed in  the  legislatures. 

Dr.  William  R.  Wood  succeeded  Presi- 
dent Patty  in  the  fall  of  1960  as  presi- 
dent, coming  to  Alaslca  from  Nevada 
where  he  was  academic  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  Nevada  and  director  of 
the  Desert  Research  Institute. 

Thus  in  1962  the  University  of  Alaska 
looks  ahead  in  this  era  which  has  been 
called  the  age  of  technological  leapfrog. 
In  his  inaugural  address  of  October  23, 
1960,  President  Wood  said: 

Let  us  build  the  University  of  Alaska  to 

be  the  northernmost  star  in  the  Intellectual 
firmament — a  polar  guldemark  for  freemen 
everywhere. 

And  the  University  of  Alaska  is  taking 
the  giant  strides  necessary  to  achieve 
tills  goal  The  most  modern  of  facilities 
will  enable  students  and  faculty  to  pur- 
sue new  forestry  research,  help  erase 
water  pollution,  advance  in  biological 
scienc<:,  and  develop  the  untapped  re- 
sources of  the  vast  northland  on  a  cam- 
pus which  will  include  100,000  acres. 

A  great  center  of  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  research  is  in  the  making  at  the 
Urkiversity  of  Alaska.  Daily  more  people 
become  aware  of  Alaska's  geographic  lo- 
cation, of  the  State's  strategic  implica- 
tions for  global  relations. 

Tl^  university  is  the  closest  of  all  U.S. 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  Asia. 
The  polar  route  makes  it  a  near  neigh- 
bor to  the  universities  of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  northern  Europe. 
Jet  travel  puts  it  less  than  7  hours  away 
from  New  York  City  and  the  colleges  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

We  of  Alaska  know  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  our  university  becomes  a  distin- 
guished regional  world  center  for  re- 
search and  advanced  studies.  As  Presi- 
dent Wood  has  said: 

It  U  precisely  the  right  place  a«  ttttt  ri^bt 
time  in  history.    Mot  only  the  State,  but  the 


Nation  Is  concerned  that  great  etrldee  toward 
the  fulfUtment  of  this  destiny  be  undertaken 
prcinptiy. 

Tliiomas  Jefferson  has  written: 

If  a  nation  ezpecta  to  be  Ignorant  and 
free,  in  a  state  of  civniaatlon,  It  expects  what 
never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Written  in  1816,  the  Jeflersonian  com- 
meai  epitomizes  the  purposes  of  all  col- 
leges for  we  must  keep  informed  of  prog- 
ress. No  substitute  exists  for  thinking 
people. 

"We  live  today  In  the  first  era  of 
changing  fact."  according  to  lir.  J.  Lewis 
Powell,  an  official  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  When  someone  saLjs  "what 
goes  up.  must  come  down"  remind  him, 
suggests  Mr.  Powell,  that  there  are  more 
than  50  satellites  orbiting  the  earth 
which  went  up  but  have  not  come  down 
and  will  not  until  a  button  is  pressed. 

If  we  are  to  keep  informed  of  progress, 
of  actual  changes  in  fact,  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  repeat  as  new  ex- 
perience that  which  has  been  learned 
and  digested  previou.sly. 

The  president  of  the  University  of 
Alaska  concurs. 

In  his  inaugural  address  of  1960  he 
said: 

It  ts  easy  to  educate  for  yesterday.  Medi- 
ocrity loves  It.  Besides  It  Is  cheaper.  The 
worthless  usually  u.  Hlfrher  education  for 
the  aist  century  will  require  the  most 
strenuous  eHorts  of  cur  toughest  minds.  It 
will  be  very,  rery  expensive.  As  expensive 
by  comparison  as  a  Polaris  missile  Is  to  a 
World  War  I  torpedo — and  as  necessary  for 
survival  as  the  Polaris.  Tet  there  is  little 
choice  open  to  us  as  a  people.  We  go  for- 
ward milltsntly  Into  the  21st  century  in- 
tellectually and  ethically  armed  or  we  shall 
aUnd  stUl  and  be  dragged  Into  it  to  genemte 
Into  Ignorance  and  mediocrity  and  obllrton. 

And  I  agree  with  his  statement  that 
"governments  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
men ;  men  do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
governments." 

The  century  of  progress  In  education 
since  inception  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program  attests  to  this. 

A  university  enshrines  the  soul  and 
spirit  of  the  people  It  serves.  It  can  be 
the  dynamo  which  sparks  their  Intellec- 
tual urge.  It  may  serve  as  their  leader. 
beckoning  to  greater  heights  of  purpose, 
service,  and  achievement. 

So  appropriately  "Ad  Summum"  is  the 
University  of  Alaska's  motto;  and  on  its 
seal  is  depicted  Mount  McKlnley,  the 
continent's  highest  eminence,  which.  160 
miles  to  the  southwest,  is  visible  on  a 
clear  day  from  the  campus. 

The  struggle  to  the  summit  is  never 
easy.  The  University  of  Alaska  needs 
much  to  fulfill  its  mission.  The  purpose 
to  attain  it  has  never  been  firmer  among 
the  regents,  president,  faculty,  student 
body,  and  alumni — and  among  the  people 
of  Alaska  generally.  It  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  that  this  goal  of  a  great  univer- 
sity, not  orxly  serving  the  people  of 
America  furthest  north  and  west,  but 
also  being  the  center  of  Arctic  and  sub- 
Arctic  research  and  knowledge  for  the 
free  world,  be  achieved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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EXECUTIVE    SESSION  —  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  IRELAND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  entered  on  yesterday,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  the  nomination  of  Mat- 
thew H.  McCloskey.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  Elxtraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ireland. 

The  question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KEATIMO.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  Senate  in  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  executive  session.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Matthew  H. 
McCloskey  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield? 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  proceeding 
in  any  way.  I  wish  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  4  or  5  minutes  on  a  different  sub- 
ject. If  it  is  f.grreable.  I  can  do  so  at 
this  time.  However,  I  can  defer  my  re- 
iTiftrRs 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
5  minutes  to  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  in 
legislative  session,  without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered,    j   [ 


TELSTAR  SUCCESS  POINTS  UP  NEED 
FOR  SATELLITE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp.  joined  forces  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  launch- 
ing a  cru'ially  important  satellite — the 
first  link  in  this  country's  planned  com- 
munications network  in  outer  space.  The 
launching  was  a  total  success  and  tele- 
vision transmittSklB  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. Fifteen  hours  after  its  launch- 
ing from  Cape  Canaveral,  our  scientists 
were  able  to  demonstrate  this  success  by 
flashing  a  television  beam  from  Andover, 
Maine,  to  the  satellite,  and  from  there  to 
another  ground  receiving  station  in 
Prance.  No  one  who  saw  the  taped 
image  of  that  program,  with  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  furling  against  the 
huge  white  dome  of  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion, could  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  potential  of  what  we  had 
done.    In    Europe,    the    French    and 


British  are  already  contesting  their  own 
claims  and  efforts  to  participate. 

A.T.  &  T.  paid  $3  million  for  this 
launch,  Mr.  President,  and  it  contracted 
to  reimburse  the  Government  whether 
the  launch  was  a  success  or  failure.  A 
comparable  public  venture,  the  Space 
Agency's  Project  Relay,  which  is  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayer,  is  still  on  the 
ground,  and  will  not  be  launched  for 
another  2  months.  In  the  meantime, 
Telstar  is  providing  the  company  and  the 
country,  valuable  information  which  will 
be  used  to  develop  and  improve  our  vital 
communications  network.  The  point  is 
obvious,  Mr.  President.  Private  initia- 
tive, when  it  is  allowed  to  function  in  co- 
operation with  the  Government  facilities, 
can  do  the  job,  and  can  do  it  well.  Proj- 
ect Telstar  is  an  unqualified  success. 

I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  about  the 
space  communications  bill  that  we  are 
attempting  to  launch  in  this  Chamber. 
We  have  heard  more  than  a  week  of  de- 
bate on  the  bill  already,  and  more  is 
scheduled  for  the  near  future.  If  all 
of  this  talk  were  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing the  best  and  most  farsighted  bill 
possible,  there  could  be  no  objection,  but, 
such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  extended  debate  is 
to  talk  the  communications  satellite  bill 
to  death,  to  block  its  passage  in  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress,  so  that  its  op- 
ponents can  look  for  some  more  con- 
vincing arguments  next  year. 

I  deplore  the  use  of  this  tactic,  Mr. 
President,  in  this  or  any  other  legisla- 
tive struggle,  and  I  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  be  successful.  The 
launching  of  the  Telstar  can  only  lend 
weight  to  our  arguments.  We  must  act 
now,  with  a  private  satellite  in  orbit,  if 
we  are  to  have  an  effective  partnership 
of  Government  and  private  enterprise  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  world  of  space  ex- 
ploration. If  we  do  not  work  out  this 
partnership  now,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  will  have  lost  the  chance,  for  A.T. 
&  T. — which  the  opF)onents  of  this  bill 
profess  to  fear  so  much — will  have  gone 
ahead  and  established  its  space  com- 
munications system  alone.  If  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  continue  to  stall, 
they  will  have  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  very  thing  they  profess  to  op- 
pose— the  establishment  of  a  monopoly. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  Mr.  President, 
while  we  have  a  chance  sensibly  and  ef- 
fectively to  regulate  this  new  venture 
without  the  scandals  and  acrimony 
which  accompanied  the  regulation  of 
railroads  75  years  ago.  The  time  is  now, 
Mr.  President,  while  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  this  great  venture,  to  ap- 
prove this  model  space  age  legislation. 
From  the  past,  we  can  learn  that  gov- 
ernments and  nations  have  always  pros- 
pered in  the  transfer  of  new  discoveries 
and  techniques  from  public  to  private 
hands.  From  the  future,  we  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  limitless  horizons  of  our 
potential  in  space  and  a  consequent 
realization  of  the  overriding  significance 
of  what  we  do  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reasonable 
choice  before  the  Senate  now  Is :  Will  we 
approve  an  organized  cooperative  ven- 
ture?   Or  will  we  permit  individual  and 


possibly  in  future  haphazard  efforts  by 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  ahead 

The  British  and  French  dispute  over 
who  should  have  filmed  what  first  is  just 
the  kind  of  thing  we  can  expect  here  un- 
less we  act  promptly.  Needless  and  un- 
dignified conflict  can  be  avoided  by  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  country 
seems  to  be  alert  to  this  new  effort.  Only 
the  Senate  is  not.  Two  very  fine  edi- 
torials appeared  in  the  New  York  papers 
this  week  which  eloquently  pinpoint  the 
reasons  for  moving  ahead  promptly.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials—from Tuesday's  New  York  Times 
and  Wednesday's  Herald  Tribune — be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  particular  attention  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  intransi  gently  oppose  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  10,  19621 

The   Space   Communications   SATELLrn 

The  planned  launching  this  morning  of 
the  Telstar  communications  satellite  marks 
another  dramatic  thrust  in  man's  penetra- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  space.  The  satellite, 
sent  into  orbit  through  a  partnership  of  in- 
dustry and  Government,  inaugurates  a  new 
era  in  conununicatlons. 

Its  readiness  for  experimental  use  focuses 
fresh  attention  on  the  merits  of  the  admin- 
istration-backed bill,  which  the  Senate  is 
about  to  debate,  creating  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  own  and  operate  the  U.S.  portion  of 
a  global  satellite  system.  The  probability 
that  such  a  system  will  be  operating  by  1966 
represents  an  incalculable  advance,  and 
there  Is  understandable  controversy  over  the 
rules  the  Government  should  set  to  Insure 
that  the  benefits  for  us  and  the  world  will 
be  fully  realized. 

The  bill,  similar  to  one  already  passed  by 
a  House  vote  of  354  to  9,  would  make  half  the 
stock  in  the  new  corporation  available  to  the 
general  public  and  half  to  the  common  car- 
riers in  the  communications  field.  The  pri- 
vate stockholders  would  elect  6  of  the  cor- 
portions  15  directors,  the  communications 
companies  6  and  3  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Government.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  would  regulate  rates  and 
services  under  pwwers  broader  than  any  it 
now  exercises. 

The  measure's  foes  contend  that  it  pro- 
poses a  giveaway  of  the  fruits  of  huge  sums 
in  Government-financed  research  to  a  private 
monopoly  more  Interested  In  profit  than  In 
the  satellite's  great  potentiality  for  service. 
Special  fear  Is  expressed  that  the  corporation 
would  be  dominated  by  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co..  which  would  supply 
80  percent  or  more  of  its  traffic.  Govern- 
ment ownership  along  the  lines  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  the  alternative 
these  critics  favor. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  insist  that  safe- 
guards in  the  proposed  legislation  prevent 
one-company  domination  and  make  the  pri- 
vate corporation  a  promising  Instrument  for 
Integrating  the  satellite  into  the  privately 
operated  communications  pattern  that  pre- 
vails in  this  country.  The  validity  of  these 
hopes  would  depend  on  the  stringency  of 
the  powers  assigned  to  the  FCC  and  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  funds  and  staff  it  got  for 
the  most  exacting  regulatory  task  In  its  his- 
tory. 

Among  the  specific  requirements  it  would 
have  to  enforce  Is  a  guarantee  that  all  pres- 
ent and  future  communications  companies 
have  access  to  the  satellite  and  Its  ground 
terminal   stations    on   a   nondiscriminatory 
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iHwls  tmder  Just  and  reasonable  cbarges 
and  conditions.  The  PCC  also  would  have 
a  mandate  to  police  the  manner  In  which 
facilities  were  allocated  and  Interconnec- 
tions stipplled  to  Insure  competition.  Effec- 
tive followthrough  on  these  requirements 
Is  »  sine  qua  non  for  proper  public  pro- 
tection. 

The  glTeaway  argiunent  has  no  greater 
force  in  this  field  ttian  it  does  in  agricul- 
ture, mining,  aircraft  development,  electron- 
ics, or  any  of  the  dozens  of  other  areas  In 
which  Government-paid  research  has  long 
ix-ovlded  t>enefkts  for  botfei  public  and  private 
users.  Few  experts  believe  a  commercial 
satellite  system  can  approach  the  break- 
even point  in  less  than  5  years.  Ti^  primi- 
tive state  of  present  luiowledge  is  indicated 
by  the  Pentagon's  recent  decision  to  scrap 
Project  Advent,  on  which  It  had  already 
spent  $170  million  In  an  attempt  to  develop 
a  synchronous  satellite  that  would  travel  In 
equatorial  orbit  23.300  miles  above  the  earth. 

What  la  needed  now  for  maximum  prog- 
ress in  military  and  commercial  applica- 
tions is  a  pooling  of  public  and  private  tal- 
ent. The  Telstar,  developed  by  A.T.  &  T.  and 
hurled  Into  orbit  by  a  Government  rocket, 
Indicates  the  virtue  of  such  cooperation.  Its 
Bnt  uses  for  transatlantic  telerisioii  trans- 
mission will  reflect  a  similar  partnership — 
private  broadcasters  on  this  side  of  the  ocean 
and  Government-run  networks  fn  Europe. 
With  rigorous  PCC  supervision,  the  same 
pattern,  embodied  In  the  projected  corpora- 
tion for  satellite  communications,  could  per- 
mit the  United  States  to  play  Its  fiill  part 
fn  extending  to  all  sections  of  the  globe  the 
high  purposes  of  service  to  mankind  offered 
by  this  newest  gift  of  science. 

fProm  the  Herald  Tribune,  July  11,   19«2) 

A  Work  of  Peaci:   Telstab  Blazes  a  Trail 

IN  THE  Skies 

Bven  in  an  age  which  is  well-accustcxned 
to  sctanUflc  marvels,  there  is  something 
fjff^m,}  about  yesterday's  ruccesaful  launch- 
ing of  Telstar,  the  "switchboard  In  the  sky," 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

For  this  new  satellite,  built  by  private  in- 
dustry— the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. — and  laimched  by  Government — the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnlsUa- 
tlon — dramatizes  with  rare  immediacy  the 
changes  to  be  wrought  in  our  lives  by  the 
strides  of  space  technology. 

A  new  era  has  been  opened  In  human  com- 
munication. The  launching  of  Telstar  means 
that  the  continenU  will  be  linked  together 
more  closely  and  securely  than  ever.  Sta- 
tions in  space  will  transmit  signals  with  in- 
credible speed,  ease  and  accuracy  around  the 
^obe.  opening  new  pathways  for  interconti- 
nental television,  radio  and  telephone. 

Telstar  is  an  answer  to  those  who  have 
wondered  what  part  private  industry  was 
going  to  play  in  forging  the  sclentltic  ad- 
vancca  of  the  future.  It  la  an  answer,  too, 
to  those  who  have  wondered  what  pr.'ictical, 
not  to  say  Immediate,  benefits  there  were  in 
man's  forward  surge  into  space. 

Bven  as  it  races  through  space  right  now, 
the  solitary  space  device  of  its  type.  Telstar 
has  cut  a  new  channel  through  the  heavens 
Xor  men  to  communicate  with  one  another. 
And  it  is  Inevitable  that  within  a  short  time 
there  wUl  be  other  Telstars  girdling  the 
globe,  removing  virtually  all  limits  ixatn 
men's  ability  to  exchange  words.  Ideas  and 
thoughts  with  one  another  acroea  the  oceans, 
mountains  and  deserts  that  separate  them 
phTslcally. 

America's  new  star  In  the  skies  bears  one 
other  Indisputable  and  praiseworthy  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  work  of  peace.  Telstar  threat- 
ens no  one.  menaces  no  one.  does  not  carry 
within  Itarlf  the  potential  of  disaster.  It 
seeks  to  build,  not  to  destroy. 

All  those  who  had  a  hand  In  putting  It 
Into  space  can  view  their  work  with  satis- 
facklon,  and  the  country  in  which  it  was  de- 


veloped can  present  it  to  the  world  with 
pride.  Indeed,  perhaps  we  can  all  repeat  to- 
day, in  wonderment  iuid  gratitude,  the  words 
with  which  Samuel  Morse  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  Inaugurated  the  telegraph  age: 
"What  hath  God  wrought." 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION  —  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  IRELAND 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  suggest  the  ab'^ence  of  a 
quorum.  It  has  been  indicated  to  me 
that  some  Senators  have  asked  that  It 
be  a  live  quorum.  Therefore,  I  would 
suggest  tiiat  we  start  out  with  a  request 
for  a  live  quorum,  so  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  be  notified  immediately. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

(Wo.  llflEx.l 

Aiken  Pong  Monroney 

Allott  Ooldwater  Morse 

Anderson  Gore  Morton 

Bartlett  Gruenlng  Moss 

Beall  Hart  Mundt 

Bennett  Hartke  Murphy 

Bible  Hayden  Muskie 

Boggs  Hick-inlooper  Neuberger 

Bottum  Htckey  Partore 

Burdlck  Hill  Pearson 

Bush  Holland  PrU 

Butler  Hruska  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Humphrey  Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Jackson  Randolph 

Cannon  Javits  Robert«on 

Capehart  Johnston  Russell 

Carlson  Jordan  Saltonstall 

Carroll  KeaUng  Scott 

Case  Kefauver  Smathers 

Cliavez  Kerr  Smith,  Ma.<:s. 

Church  Kuchel  Smith.  Maine 

Clarlc  Lausche  Sparkman 

Cooper  Long,  Mo.  Siennts 

Cotton  Long.  llawaU  Symington 

Curtis  Long.  La.  Talinadge 

ViTkaen  Magnuson  Thurmond 

Etodd  Mansfield  Wiley 


Douglas 

Dworshak 

E.TStkind 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 


McCarthy 
McClellan 
McOee 
McNaniara 

Metcalf 
Miller 


WUUama.NJ. 
Williams.  Del. 
Tarborough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Olilo 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  LMr.  Fvl- 
bright]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  TowebI  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKKT  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is.  Will  tlie  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mat- 
thew H.  McCloskey.  of  Pennsylvama.  to 
be  Ainba.uador  Extraordinary  and 
Pleniix)t<  ntiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iieiand? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Matthew  H.  McClo&kcy,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Ireland? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
held  hearings  on  the  nomination,  and 
held  the  nomination  for  2  or  3  days,  while 
there  was  committee  discussion  of  the 
nomination. 

Finally,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  the 
committee,  by  a  lan?e  majority,  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  McCloskey.  to  be  US.  Am- 
bassador to  Ireland,  be  conArmed. 


It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  that  Mr.  McCloskey  is  in  every 
way  fitted  for  this  position,  and  will 
make  a  good  ambassador. 

In  the  committee,  there  was  some  op- 
position to  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion; and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiLLiAMSl  Is  prepared  to  discuss 
the  nomination  from  that  point  of  view. 

At  this  time.  I  shall  not  say  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  v^ill  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  or  I  am  ready 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
3rleld  In  order  that  we  may  get  the 
record  straight. 

Will  not  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
agree  that  on  the  day  when  the  com- 
mittee held  Its  first  hearings,  the  day 
when  Mr.  McCloskey  appeared  before  the 
committee,  the  questions  concerning  cer- 
tain of  his  business  deals  which  later 
were  raised,  had  not  been  before  any  of 
us  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  should  be  made  clear  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  knows,  at 
the  time  when  the  committee  held  the 
public  hearing  at  which  Mr.  McCloskey 
routinely  appeared — no  question  as  to 
his  eUgibility  had  been  raised. 

Mr.  SPARKIMAN.  That  is  concct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  question  was  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  at  one  of 
the  subsequent  meetings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  in 
executive  session. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  was  the 
reason  why  we  had  the  series  of  meet- 
ings— In  order  to  got  before  us  the  neces- 
sary records,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Will  not 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  also  agree 
that  after  these  records  were  brought  to 
the  committee,  the  nomination  was  or- 
dered by  the  committee  to  be  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate  without  the 
members  of  the  committee  having  had 
an  opportunity — even  if  they  had  de- 
sired to  do  so — to  read  the  records  prior 
to  the  taking  of  that  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well.  I  would  say 
the  committee  was  sati.Tfled  with  what 
had  been  presented  before  it.  and  ff  It 
that  a  lull  case  had  been  presented,  and 
on  that  basis  proceeded  to  recommend 
to  the  Senate  that  the  nomination  be 
confirmed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
only  correct  to  a  certain  extent.  But  I 
return  to  the  point  that  the  rather  seri- 
ous questions  which  have  been  raised — 
and  If  the  reports  were  accurate  they 
would  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  his 
ehgibility — were  not  before  the  comunit- 
tee  in  time  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  them  before  they 
voted  on  the  question  of  reporting  the 
nomination  to  the  Senate.  I  point  that 
out  inasmuch  as  I  had  raised  the  ques- 


tions, the  reports  were  brought  to  my 
attention,  and  I  examined  them,  but 
other  members  did  not  have  this  op- 
portunity. So  I  am  not  saying  that  I, 
p)ersonally,  did  rot  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  reports.  I  did  examine 
them ;  and  after  I  had  examined  them  I 
still  had  some  unanswered  questions. 
I  do  not  believe  It  was  fair  to  the  other 
members  of  the  ccwnmittee  to  have  to 
rely  only  on  what  I  said  and  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  reports  them- 
selves. 

In  short,  am  I  not  correct  when  I  say 
that  the  reports  were  not  made  available 
to  the  committee  in  time  for  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  examine 
them  before  the  taking  of  the  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  make  a  rather  long  speech  antici- 
pating the  opposition  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  going  to  present.  It 
seems  to  me  this  matter  might  better  be 
presented  by  ttie  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware's going  ahead  and  presenting  his 
opposition,  because  my  statement  will  be 
predicated  upon  matters  he  is  mention- 
ing now. 

Just  briefly,  I  will  say  the  committee 
was  convinced,  from  all  it  heard,  includ- 
in'^  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said 
he  had  found  in  the  vc^uminous  reports, 
that  there  was  no  validity  to  the  opposi- 
tion raised  agair^t  Mr.  McCloskey;  that 
it  was  based  upo  i  rumor,  and  m  order  to 
sustain  it,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  an 
inference  upon  an  inference.  Anyone 
who  has  practiced  law  knows  that  is  not 
a  proper  way  c»f  presenting  evidence, 
either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAlkIS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKM/vN.  I  think  we  can  de- 
velop this  point  later,  after  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  presented  his  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  WnUA^IS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  ti^ie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKAIAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  says  these  allegations  were  based 
on  idle  rumors  T^'hich  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. Is  it  not  true  that  one  of  those 
allegations,  whldih  involved  a  $25,000 
payment  to  a  Government  official,  was 
substantiated?  It  was  shown  that  pay- 
ment had  been  made  although  it  had 
not  been  followed  through  to  ascertain 
who  was  responsible  for  the  payment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh.  yes;  payment 
had  been  made,  but  it  was  made  by  a 
man  who  had  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  Mr.  McClcskey.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said — 
and  I  hope  he  xfill  check  me  on  this — 
that  he  could  not-  vote  for  Mr.  McCloskey 
because  he  was  a.'»ociated  with  Mr.  Wol/- 
son,  for  whom  Mr.  Weber  is-as  working, 
or  with  whom  he  had  been  associated, 
and  Mr.  Weber  was  the  man  who  had 
made  the  payment  to  a  Mr.  Knapp. 

As  a  matter  ttf  fact,  I  shall  show  by 
the  record,  as  we  proceed,  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  was  not  at  the  time  connected 
with  Mr.  Wolfscn.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  used  the  term  "partner- 
ship." There  was  no  partnership.  There 
was  no  association.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr. 


Weber,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  stated  he  did 
not  know  Mr.  Knapp  at  alL 

We  have  gotten  into  the  heart  of  this 
opposition,  but  that  is  the  situation,  and 
I  can  show  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
it  was  his  imderstanding  that  the  Mr. 
Weber  who  liandled  this  payment  had  no 
connection  with  Mr.  McCloskey  and  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  did  not  know  him? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  said  Mr. 
McCloskey  said  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
Knapp.  I  said  it  was  he  to  whom  the 
payment  was  made  by  Mr.  Weber.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  said  that  he  was 
working  with  Mr.  Wolfson.  But  there 
was  no  connection  at  that  time  between 
Wolfson  and  McCloskey.  and  McCloskey 
has  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Weber,  so  far  as  this  payment  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  payment  was  made,  and 
that  he  had  never  known  Mr.  Knapp,  the 
man  to  whom  the  payment  was  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
the  Senator  wants  to  be  accurate  on  this, 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  him,  but  I 
think  if  he  will  examine  the  record  which 
he  has  before  him  on  his  desk — in  fact, 
a  little  later  I  will  give  him  the  page — 
he  will  find  Mr.  Weber  did  state  that 
while  he  w&s  working  for  Mr.  Wolfson 
it  was  his  suggestion  that  he  amd  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  Mr.  McCloskey  get  together 
and  that  he  was  the  go-between  for  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  Mr.  McCloskey.  The  record 
will  support  that  statement. 

He  was  working  for  them  at  the  time 
they  were  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  the  shipyard.  It  was  Mr.  Weber  who 
had  acted  as  the  go  between  for  getting 
the  two  men  together,  and  it  was  he 
who  paid  the  Government  official — a 
Grovemment  official  who  was  in  a  key 
position  to  have  helped  anyone  bidding 
on  the  shipyard. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  admit  that 
part  is  true. 

I  said  in  the  committee,  and  I  repeat 
here,  that  to  trace  down  exactly  who 
actually  furnished  the  money  is  difficult. 
We  do  know  who  passed  the  money.  It  is 
in  the  record.  It  was  Mr.  Weber,  who 
was  working  for  Mr.  Wolfson.  who  had 
been  to  see  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  who  was 
working  for  tiie  two  of  them  when  they 
were  working  together 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Had  been  to  see 
Mr.  McCloskey  when?  I  think  the  ele- 
ment of  time  comes  into  this  question. 
I  will  present  my  statement  when  the 
time  ccanes.  I  would  rather  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  has  some  element  of  time  for  Us 
to  consider  I  wish  he  would  proceed,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  this  clear.  He 
was  working  for  them  while  they  were 
negotiating  for  the  yard,  and  the  pay- 
ment was  made  after  the  contract  was 
signed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  make  it 
clear.  I  have  stated  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  has  voted  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 


tion of  Mr.  McCloskey,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  confirmed.  I  am  willing  to 
rest  my  case  on  that.  If  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wants  to  make  a  case 
against  him,  it  is  up  to  him  to  proceed. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  stand  here  and  de- 
fend Mr.  McCloskey  before  the  case  has 
been  made  against  him;  and  I  invite 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  proceed, 
if  he  wants  to  oppose  the  confirmation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
in  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor.  I  will  yield  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Was 
there  not  a  suggestion  on  another  pay- 
off that  when  the  Justice  Department 
attempted  to  investigate,  the  tax  returns 
of  the  two  individuals  involved  could 
not  be  produced,  that  presumably  they 
had  been  lost,  and  on  that  excuse  they 
stopped  the  investigation?  Was  not  that 
part  of  the  report? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  there  was  a  series 
of  grand  jury  investigations,  and  no  bill 
was  ever  foxind.  It  was  investigated  by  a 
grand  jury  as  late  as  1965,  during  a  Re- 
publican administration,  and  still  no  bill 
was  returned. 

Mr.  WTIJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  During 
which  time  the  charge  was  outlawed. 
The  statute  of  limitations  had  run. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  any  proof  of  that  The 
Senator  impUed  that  in  the  committee 
hearings,  and  I  questioned  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  an  attorney. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  statute.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  statute  of  limitations  runs  against 
a  proposition  like  this.  It  does  not  in 
the  case  of  fraud,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  runs  against  a  case  of  bribery  of  a 
Govermnent  official.  There  is  no  statute 
of  Umitations  in  such  a  case,  if  I  under- 
stand the  law  correctly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a 
layman,  I  shall  not  pursue  that  point. 
The  Senator  may  be  right,  but  that  all 
the  more  raises  the  question  as  to  why 
this  case  was  allowed  to  be  pigeonholed. 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  tliis  matter 
was  presented  to  a  grand  jury  nearly  6 
years  later  an  important  witness  for  the 
Government  concerning  this  payoff  had 
died,  and  in  the  other  case  was  the  claim 
not  made  that  the  tax  returns  of  the 
two  participants  involved  had  been  lost? 
Allegedly  the  Treasury  Department  could 
not  find  them,  even  though  they  ad- 
mitted that  those  two  tax  returns  had 
been  filed  in  offices  as  much  as  600  or 
800  miles  apart?  Was  that  not  called 
to  our  attention?  Is  that  not  one  of  the 
unanswered  questions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  called  to  our 
attention  that  some  of  the  income  tax 
files  were  missing,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  show  there  was  any  connection  be- 
tween the  income  tax  returns  and  what 
was  alleged  to  have  happened.  There 
again,  one  would  have  to  rely  upon  a 
supposition  that  there  was  a  connection. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  I  am  prepared  to  put  into 
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the  Record,  showing  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated, showing  that  Mr.  McCloskey 
himself  was  called  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  that  following  the  hearings  no  bill 
was  returned. 

I  want  to  point  out  something  else.  I 
referred  to  the  grand  jury  investigation 
during  the  Republicaii  administration. 
There  was  a  hearing  held  in  Congress 
on  this  matter  during  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, the  80th  Congress.  It  was  a  House 
investigation,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  was  a  very  fine  and  es- 
teemed Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  with  whom  I  served, 
Ross  Rizley. 

Ross  Rizley  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  submit  to  anybody  who 
reads  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee, 
there  is  not  one  single  word  which  would 
tie  Matt  McCloskey  to  any  such  charges 
as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  implies. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  subcommittee 
never  did  even  call  Mr.  McCloskey  before 
it. 

This  wtis  a  Republican  subcommit- 
tee. Matt  McCloskey  had  been  one  of 
the  most  active  people  in  this  country  in 
the  Democratic  cause,  and  this  was  a 
Republican  congressional  subcommittee 
presided  over  by  a  very  fine  Republican 
Representative  in  Congress,  who  later 
was  appointed  to  be  a  Federal  judge  and 
who  is  serving  today  as  a  Federal  judge 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  They  found 
"no  bill."  They  did  not  even  file  a  re- 
port. There  was  nothing  in  the  hearings 
which  would  tie  Matt  McCloskey  to  any 
of  these  things  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  threatening  to  parade  before  us. 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  our  com- 
mittee, after  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
raised  this  question,  based  on  such 
tenuous  rumors  and  inferences,  that  we 
might  call  Mr.  McCloskey  and  ask  him 
pointblank  about  these  things,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  said,  "No,  I  don't 
care  about  having  Mr.  McCloskey 
appear." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
think  we  should  get  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
I  did  not  think  we  should  call  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey until  after  we  got  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  departments  in  and 
we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
reports  and  establish  the  facts  for  our 
own  information.  Then  we  should  have 
talked  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  on  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
the  transcript  before  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  looked  at  it  a  few 
minutes  ago.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
shows  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said, 
"No;  I  don't  care  about  having  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey up  here." 

Mr.  President,  again  I  do  not  care 
about  presenting  my  case  before  the  op- 
position has  been  presented.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  asked  him 
pointblank  about  the  matter.  I  asked 
him  to  write  me  a  letter  and  state  exactly 


what  was  his  connection.  I  have  the  let- 
ter here.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall  read 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
he  read  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  am  not  ready  to 
read  it.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  going  to  present  his  case.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  present  it.  Then  I  will 
present  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
present  my  arguments,  but  first  I  ex- 
press regret  that  this  is  being  handled 
in  this  manner  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  ready  for  a 
vote,  Mr.  President,  at  any  time. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  ready  for  a  vote.  In  fact,  the 
Senator  said  that  he  was  ready  for  a 
vote  before  he  ever  examined  the  report 
in  the  committee.  I  appreciate  that. 
However.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have 
answers  to  these  serious  questions. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out.  when  it 
was  suggested  that  we  ask  Mr.  McClos- 
key to  come  back  before  the  committee  I 
said  that  in  all  fairness  to  Mr.  McCloskey, 
or  to  any  other  man — whether  it  be  Joe 
Doakes  or  Sam  Smith — I  did  not  think 
we  should  bring  any  man  before  the 
committee  to  a.sk  him  questions  point- 
blank  until  we  had  first  examined  the 
record  and  submitted  to  him  a  copy  of 
what  we  were  investigating  and  the 
questions  which  were  bothering  us. 

At  that  time  I  had  not  seen  any  re- 
ports, other  than  those  which  had  just 
been  brought  to  me.  I  made  it  clear 
that  these  questions  should  be  treated 
as  allegations,  but  I  also  thought  we 
should  examine  them.  They  could  not 
be  ignored. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  got  those  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  did, 
and  I  studied  t+iem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  pave  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  time  to  study  them. 
Then,  after  that  was  in,  the  people  from 
downtown,  from  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, called  and  said,  "We  found 
one  more  file.  We  found  it  in  a  ware- 
house down  at  Pranconia." 

These  are  old  files.  They  have  been 
stored  away.  A  search  was  made  every- 
where to  get  any  files  pertaining  to  this 
transaction.   They  sent  that  file  to  us. 

On  Friday,  when  the  committee  met 
for  the  purpose  of  votmg  on  the  nomi- 
nation, the  Senator  from  Delaware  said 
that  he  had  had  only  the  night  before 
to  look  at  that  file — or  perhaps  only 
that  morning,  I  am  not  sure.  We  passed 
the  nomination  over  until  Monday,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  would  not 
even  vote  on  Monday  if  the  Senator 
needed  more  time,  or  if  he  wanted  time 
to  discuss  it.  We  said  in  that  event  we 
would  carry  the  vote  over  until  Tuesday. 

On  Monday  the  Senator  came  in,  and 
apparently  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
question  to  come  to  a  vote  before  the 
committee.  A  vote  was  taken.  Someone 
suggested  that  we  call  up  Mr.  McCloskey 
and  the  Senator  said,  "No;  I  don't  want 
Mr.  McCloskey  to  come  up  here." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  shown 
every  reasonable  courtesy  to  the  Senator 


from  Delaware.  We  operate  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  very  much  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  Certainly  we  have 
never  tried  to  bulldoze  anythmg  through 
or  to  run  anything  over  on  any  Senator. 
I  think  we  have  been  as  considerate  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  as  any  com- 
mittee or  any  group  of  Senators  could 
be.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the  Senator 
now  proceed  to  state  his  case,  and  then 
I  will  answer  as  best  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  yields  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  before  beginning  I  should  like 
to  point  out,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama said,  when  I  came  Into  the  com- 
mittee meeting  on  Monday  morning  af- 
ter having  the  files  over  the  weekend,  I 
did  state  that  so  far  as  I  was  concerned 
I  was  ready  to  vote  unless  the  committee 
would  help  in  getting  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  raised.  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  a  more 
orderly  procedure  and  that  Senators 
might  be  able  to  more  intelligently  cast 
votes,  if  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  had  suflBcient  interest  in 
the  problem  to  read  the  reports.  Appar- 
ently the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
some  of  the  other  Senators  were  so  con- 
vinced as  to  the  merits  of  the  nomina- 
tion that  they  were  not  interested  in 
readmg  the  reports. 

That  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  had  the 
reports  at  home  over  the  weekend. 
They  were  not  in  the  committee,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  other  committee  mem- 
bers even  saw  them  until  after  the  vote 
was  taken.  Why  ask  for  these  repwrts 
if  they  were  not  going  to  be  read? 

As  to  asking  Mr.  McCloskey  to  come 
before  the  committee,  I  did  make  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  first  examine 
these  reports  and  satisfy  ourselves  as  to 
some  of  the  background  and  then  get 
Mr.  McCloskey  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  allegations  if  it 
were  thought  necessary. 

I  still  think  that  would  have  been  the 
more  orderly  procedure  to  follow.  I 
think  that  would  have  been  the  proper 
method  to  follow,  and  it  would  have  been 
fairer  to  Mr.  McCloskey. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  favorably  reported  the 
nomination,  the  committee  did,  but  It 
was  far  from  a  vmanimous  vote. 

My  good  friend  from  Alabama  praised 
so  highly  our  good  Republican  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  former 
Representative  Rizley,  who  conducted 
the  investigation.  Mr.  Rizley.  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  saw  abso- 
lutely nothing  wrong  with  anything  that 
happened  in  this  transaction.  Appar- 
ently the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
under  the  illusion  that  he  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  regard  to  the  alleged  pay- 
ment to  a  Goverrmient  oflBcial. 

Let  us  examine  what  Mr.  Rizley  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.  I  wish  to  quote 
what  Mr.  Rizley  said: 

Tou  and  Mr.  Knapp  had  a  promotional 
scheme — 


He  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Weber,  the 
man  ii  ho  made  the  payment  to  the  Got- 
emment  official — 

Tou  and  Mr.  Xnapp  bad  a  promotional 
■cheme.  Tou  did  not  own  anything,  and 
Uie  promotional  Kb«mc  had  not  worked 
out  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Weber,  aometlnies  we  are  pretty 
gullible,  but  I  (im  not  gullible  enough  to 
believe  that  $25,000  wa«  paid  to  Mr.  Knapp. 
who  was  an  offlrlal  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mlaaion,  because  you  and  he  had  a  promo- 
tional achetne  tliat  had  not  worked  out  at 
the  time  of  hla  death.  Tou  ought  to  tell 
the  committee  the  truth.  Tou  ought  to  tell 
the  oonunlttee  you  paid  him  that  925,000 
because  he  furnlihed  you  InXom^ation  about 
the  Inventories  at  the  St.  John's  Shipyard. 
It  Is  as  plain  as  tl«8  nOBe  on  your  face. 

I  am  going  to  Insist  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Invaatlgfttlon  Investigate  this 
tblng  to  the  fulleat  extent.  This  kind  of 
thing,  coming  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, and  your  telling  us  that  you  paid 
$25,000  to  a  Government  official  for  a  promo- 
tional scheme  of  some  kind,  it  does  not  make 
sense. 

Th&t  is  tho  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Rixle.v,  whom  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  Just  quoted  as  having  inves- 
tigated this  ciu5e,  and  that  was  his 
opinion. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Iwt  if  I  had  such  a  state- 
ment made  to  me,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
consider  that  I  had  been  exonerated. 

Furthermore,  I  emphasize  that  this 
same  Mi.  Weter  was  working  with  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  Mr.  McCloskey  in  their 
attempt  to  buy  this  shipyard,  and  the 
payment  referred  to  was  made  to  this 
Maritime  employee  while  they  were  nego- 
tiating with  ttat  agency. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thought  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  almust  at  the  beginning,  but 
I  still  do  not  understand  what  tiiis  is  all 
about.  Has  tfie  Senator  made  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIiVMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
am  starting.       I 

Mr.  BUSH,  'l  thought  the  Senator 
was  pointing  out  the  situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  had  claimed  that 
those  questiom  had  already  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  House  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Rizley  and  presumably  he  was  under  the 
impression  thiat  Representative  Rizley 
had  seen  nothtaig  wrong  with  it.  So  I 
thought  I  would  first  quote  Representa- 
tive Rizley's  <jwn  conclusions.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  he  most 
certainly  did  see  something  wrong  with 
it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  Mr.  Rizley's  not  finding  anything 
wrong  with  '  it»"  in  the  sense  that  the 
Senator  from  IDelaware  is  talking  about 
the  transacticn,  when  Weber  paid  Knapp 
$25,000.  Of  oourse,  that  was  wrong. 
What  I  am  ;3aying  is  that  there  is  no 
connection  birtween  that  and  Matt  Mc- 
Closkey.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware to  show  the  connection  if  be  can. 
There  is  none  wiiatsoever. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point  on  which  I  am  asking  the  help 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  estab- 
lishing before  we  vote.  Mr.  Weber  was 
working  for  and  being  paid  by  Mr. 
Wolfson.  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Wolf- 
son  were  working  together  with  Mr. 
Weber  to  get  the  shipyard.  During  the 
negotiations  a  Government  employee 
was  paid  $25,000.  Let  us  find  out  who 
put  up  this  money.  I  start  my  remarks 
by  saying  that  our  ambassadors  are  the 
official  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  our 
country  to  a  large  extent  is  judged  based 
upon  the  degree  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence which  the  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  have  in  our  ofi&cial 
representatives.  We  cannot  expect  the 
citizens  of  any  country  to  respect  and 
to  have  confidence  in  our  ambassadors 
unless  first  the  men  and  women  who  are 
appointed  to  these  positions  can  com- 
mand it  from  our  people  at  home. 

In  the  selection  of  our  ambassadors  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to 
nominate  only  those  who,  based  upon 
their  personal  experience  and  ability, 
have  the  proper  qualifications  and  whose 
integrity  is  above  reproach.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  character 
or  qualifications. 

It  was  never  intended  that  these  am- 
bassadorships be  passed  out  as  political 
plimis  or  on  the  basis  of  the  mdividual's 
contribution  to  the  political  party. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  one  of  these  nominations  questions 
concerning  his  character  or  integrity  are 
raised  these  questions  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  fairness  to  the  nominee  they  should 
be  explored  and,  if  untrue,  rejected,  or 
if  substantiated,  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  a  nominee 
should  be  rejected  on  unsubstantiated 
rumors;  however,  on  the  other  hand  it 
does  not  mean  that  a  nominee  should 
be  confirmed  without  such  reports  oeing 
given  some  attention. 

After  Mr.  Matthew  H.  McCloskey's 
nomination  as  our  Ambassador  to  Ire- 
land had  been  received  reports  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  which 
if  true  raised  a  question  concerning  Mr. 
McCloskey's  eligibility.  I  called  these 
allegations  to  the  attention  of  the  full 
committee  in  executive  session  with  the 
request  that  the  appropriate  depart- 
ments be  asked  to  comment  and  to  pro- 
duce certain  records  to  substantiate  or 
repudiate  the  charges. 

Tlie  committee  complied  with  this  re- 
quest; however,  I  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed that  when  on  Monday  they 
decided  to  vote  on  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  McCloskey  they  did  so  without  hav- 
mg  fully  examined  the  reports  or  com- 
ments which  had  been  furnished. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  vote  was  taken 
before  the  members  of  the  committee 
had  even  had  an  opportunity,  had  they 
so  desired,  to  read  the  report.  That  does 
not  go  for  myself.  I  had,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  committee,  carried  the 
reports  home  ovei  the  weekend.  Per- 
sonally I  am  not  complaining,  but  I  did 


think  that  when  questions  as  serious  as 
the  ones  now  presented  are  raised,  at 
least  some  members  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  committee  should  be  sufficiently 
interested  in  those  questions  to  study 
them. 

The  fact  that  the  man  against  whom 
the  charges  were  nuuie  was  a  prominent 
member  of  and  a  heavy  contributor  to 
a  political  party  should  not  entitle  him 
to  any  special  consideration. 

Assuming  that  the  nominee  Is  inno- 
cent, why  is  anybody  afraid  to  have  the 
charges  m>estigated? 

The  reports  did  not  arrive  until  late 
Friday  evoiing,  and  while  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  them  over  the 
weekend,  other  members  of  tiie  commit- 
tee did  not  see  the  reports  until  after  the 
nomination  had  been  voted  on  and  some 
of  the  Senators  here  today  who  voted 
at  that  time  have  never  seen  those  re- 
ports as  yet. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  reports  requested 
was  not  received  imtil  yesterday  morn- 
ing, 48  hours  after  the  nomination  had 
been  reported.  One  of  those  reports  was 
delivered  to  my  office  48  hours  after  the 
nomination  haid  been  approved.  As  one 
who  did  examine  the  reports,  I  was  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  answers  fur- 
nished concerning  what  I  consider  to  be 
two  serious  aUegations.  Before  discuss- 
ing those  allegations  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  have  been 
far  better  and  far  more  fair  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey to  have  explored  those  questions 
in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  commit- 
tee, at  which  time  the  individuals  in- 
volved could  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  answers.  I  still  feel  that 
way  today.  I  discussed  the  question  with 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
this  afternoon  and  pleaded  with  him  to 
take  the  nomination  back  to  the  com- 
mittee and  at  least  let  the  committee 
hear  the  evidence  In  executive  session, 
before  we  discussed  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Then  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee could  render  their  decision  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  should  come 
before  the  Senate,  or  not. 

However,  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  otherwise.  Last  Mbnday 
the  committee  insisted  upon  approving 
the  nomination  even  before  the  reports 
from  the  respective  agencies  had  l>een 
examined.  Therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  confronted  with  no  choice 
other  than  to  present  to  the  Senate  to- 
day, my  reasons  for  opposing  the  con- 
flrmation  of  Mr.  McCloskey  as  an  Am- 
bassador. 

First.  I  wish  to  state  that  based  upon 
my  examination  of  these  reports  I  am 
convinced  that  the  allegations  are  not 
entirely  unfounded.  There  is  not  only 
a  serious  question  In  my  mind  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  some  of  the  trans- 
actions but  also  an  even  more  serious 
question  as  to  why  the  transactions  were 
not  pursued  more  diligently  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  shall  discuss  those  charges  in  two 
separate  phases.  The  first  deals  with 
Mr.  McCloskey's  participation  with  Mr. 
Louis  Wolfson  in  the  procurement  of  the 
St.  Johns  River  shipyard  at  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.,  and  the  questionable  proce- 
dures of  the  sale  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
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during  the  negotiation  a  Government 
oflBclal  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  from 
which  agency  this  shipyard  was  ob- 
tained, was  paid  $25,000. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  McCloskey  it  should 
be  pointed  out  In  the  beginning  that  he 
has  denied  any  connection  with  Mr. 
Louis  Wolfson's  company  which  bought 
this  particular  shipyard;  however,  I  will 
show  that  he  was  not  as  far  removed 
from  the  transaction  as  he  claims.  Mr. 
McCloskey  confirms  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  negotiations  he  was  working 
with  the  Maritime  Commission  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Wolfson.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  both  men  have  denied 
having  any  part  in  the  payment  of  the 
Government  agent  or  that  any  political 
Influence  had  been  exerted  upon  the 
Maritime  Commission  which  would  have 
obtained  special  consideration  for  Mr. 
Wolfson's  company. 


Likewise  they  both  denied  they  had 
received  any  special  or  favored  consid- 
eration in  their  proposal  to  buy  the  yard. 

I  shall  now  let  the  record  speak  for 
itself  as  to  what  happened. 

In  1945,  the  Maritime  Commission 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  Government- 
owned  St.  Johns  shipyard  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  which  when  originally  con- 
structed during  the  early  war  years  had 
cost  the  Government  $19,262,775. 

On  October  30,  1945,  this  yard  was 
advertised  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
as  being  for  sale  with  bids  scheduled  to 
be  received  no  later  than  December  4, 
1945. 

Prior  to  the  bidding  Mr.  Louis  Wolf- 
son,  who  was  operating  as  the  Florida 
Pipe  &  Supply  Co.,  had  contacted  Mr. 
Matthew  McCloskey  in  PhUadelphia  en- 
listing his  assistance  and  participation 
in  the  acquisition  of  this  surplus  yard. 


First  Mr.  McCloskey  tried  on  behalf 
of  Louis  Wolfson  and  himself  to  buy 
this  yard  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion on  a  negotiated  basis  at  around  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars;  however,  the 
Commission  refused  to  sell  the  yard  on 
a  negotiated  basis  and  called  for  sealed 
bids.  McCloskey  &  Co.  submitted  two 
bids  which  were  opened  with  the  bids 
of  other  companies  on  December  4. 

When  the  bids  were  opened  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1945,  it  was  found  that  two  other 
companies  each  had  bid  higher  than 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  bids  that  were  submitted  in  an- 
swer to  the  first  request  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bids 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


Bid 
No. 


11 


Bidder 


Bid 


M.  B.  Ogden. 


M.  B.  Ogden. 


St.  Johns  River 
Shipbuilding  Co. 


. do 

McCloskey  A  Co.. 

do 


$1,915,000 


1,765,000 
1,660,000 


City  of  Jacksonville. 


1,826.000 


1,530,000 


1, 675. 000 


Date  of  bid 


Dec.     3, 19*& 


do 

Oct.    15,1945 


Date  bid 
received 


Dec.     4, 1945 


do 

Oct.    15,1945 


300.000 


Dec.     4,1946 


.do. 


.do. 


Terms 


Use  of  property 


Conditions 


Cnsh  on  transfer  of 
title  $26,000  deposit 
acceptance  of  offer. 


Same. 


Dec.     1, 1945 


Dec.     3, 1945 


$260,000  on  acceptance 
of  offer,  balnnce  In 
13  months  In  13 
monthly  payments. 


$300,000  on  acceptance 
of  offer,  bnlanre  30 
days  after  execution 
of  sale  contract. 

Cash — deposit  of 
$75,000  m  hand. 


$600,000  cash  on  execn- 
tloo  of  sale  contract. 
Balaaoe  in  12  equal 
monthly  install- 
ments. 


Cash. 


Steel  fabrication  em- 
ploying 200  to  400 
men. 


Same. 


Portion  for  general 
sliipbiiilding  and  re- 
pair work— balance 
of  yard  for  m.irine 
terminal  facilities. 


Same. 


Unknown. 


Same. 


1.  Municipal  light 
plant 

2.  Extension  of  mu- 
nicipal docks  and 
terminals 

3.  Kr^reatlonal  areas 

4.  Additional  water 

b    supply 


Title  to  be  free  of  all 
liens  and  encum- 
brances. 


Same. 


Free  of  liens  and  en- 
cumbrances.   Any 
materials  and  sup- 
plies sold  or  re- 
moved from  inven- 
tory since  Nov.  21, 
1945,  to  be  deducted 
from  purchase  price. 


Same. 


In  event  bid  is  not  ac- 
oepted  on  or  beiore 
Dec  e.  1946,  Mdder 
has  option  to  with- 
draw. 

Same 


Scope  of  bid 


Entire  shipyard.  Including 
8  t-uiker  hulls  now  at 
yard,  and  all  materials 
and  supplies  unsold  and 
locvted  In  yard  on  l>ec. 
3.  1946  (date  of  Md), 
Also  includes  Enterprise 


^Noae. 


Same  as  above  but  excludes 
S  tnnker  hulls. 

Entire  shipyard  not  bi- 
cludlng  H  tanker  hulls 
and  Including  nil  ma- 
terials and  supplies  as  of 
Nov.  21,  1945.  Excludes 
Enterprtae  engine  for 
hull  94.  HldderrequeaU 
privilege  of  meeting 
iiighest  t>id. 

Same. 


Entire  shipyard,  excluding 
S  tanker  hulls,  and  in- 
cluding all  materials  and 
supplies  as  of  Nov.  21, 
1945.  Includes  Knter- 
priae  engine  for  hull  94. 

Same. 


Land  and  buildings  (ap 
iiarenUy  excluding  facll 
(ties,  equipment  and 
machinery,  and  supplies, 
materials,  etc.). 


Note.— An  Industrial  user  places  Maritime  Commission  in  a  favorable  position  to 
dispose  of  power  contract  with  city  of  Jacksonville  either  to  city  or  to  such  user. 
Value  of  Enterprise  engine  (new)  $113,446;  surplus  salable  price  per  Surplus 
Property  Administration,  $90,000. 


Appraisal  and  bid  data:  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Terminals  and  Heal  EsUte  Divisioa.  L'SMC— Dec.  10,  1945. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  From 
this  report  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
two  companies  had  outbid  Mr.  McCloskey 
and  Mr.  Wolfson.  In  fact,  the  M.  B. 
Ogden  Co.'s  highest  bid  was  $1,915,000 
as  compared  with  Mr.  McCloskey's  high- 
est bid  of  $1,675,000.  Likewise,  the  St. 
Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  cash  bid 
was  higher  than  Mr.  McCloskey's  cash 
bid. 

The  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  St. 
Johns  River  shipyard  which  was  being 
sold. 

Based  upon  these  bids  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  McCloskey's 
and  Wolfson's  obtaining  the  yard. 
Therefore  a  process  was  started  to 
justify  a  rejection  of  the  bids. 


I  am  not  putting  any  evidence  in  the 
Record  to  support  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
McCloskey  and  Wolfson  were  together 
on  the  bid  because  this  point  is  admitted 
in  the  committee  hearings;  there  Is  no 
question  about  it.  In  fact,  the  bids  were 
submitted  as  shown  by  the  record  for  him 
and  Mr.  Wolfson  under  Mr.  McCloskey's 
name.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  they  were  operating  together. 
That  is  admitted. 

On  December  11.  1945.  7  days  after 
these  bids  had  been  opened,  the  Florida 
Pipe  &  Supply  Co.,  owned  by  Mr.  Wolf- 
son, wired  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
offered  to  buy  the  yard,  indicating  they 
would  pay  more  than  the  other  cash  bid. 

The  following  day,  on  December  12, 
1945.  the  Maritime  Commission  rejected 


all  bids  and  6  days  later,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1945,  advertised  a  new  request 
for  bids  on  the  sale  of  this  yard. 

In  advertising  for  the  sale  of  this  yard 
it  was  made  very  clear  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  priority  would  be  given  to 
a  bidder  who  would  indicate  intention 
to  utilize  the  yard  as  a  continuing  ship- 
yard rather  than  to  dismantle  it;  how- 
ever, the  record  shows  that[  between  the 
date  of  advertising  for  these  bids — 
December  18,  1945 — and  the  date  upon 
which  they  were  to  be  opened — January 
3,  1946 — while  other  bidders  were  given 
the  impression  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission that  their  bids  should  be  on  a 
basis  of  keeping  the  yard  In  use.  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  Mr.  McCloskey  were  given  to 
understand  that  if  they  bought  the  yard 
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there  would  be  no  restrictions  as  to  Its 
continued  use.  In  other  words,  they 
would  be  free  to  dismantle  and  junk  it. 
With  this  inside  knowledge  Mr.  Wolfson 
and  Mr.  McCloskey  had  a  definite  ad- 
vantage in  bidding. 

As  evidence  of  these  completely  oppo- 
site terms,  I  cite  the  following  official 
records. 

Messrs.  Sidney  G.  Rose  and  Philip 
Moskowitz,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were 
prospective  bidders  on  this  shipyard  and 
had  contacted  Mr.  H.  J.  Marsden,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  concerning  the 
terms  of  the  sale.  On  January  2,  1946, 
this  company  asked  for  an  extension  of 
time,  fiuid  on  that  same  date  Mr.  A.  J. 
Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
replied  rejecting  the  extension;  however, 
attached  to  the  Maritime  official  records 
there  was  a  pencil  notation  on  the  origi- 
nal file  copy  initialed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mars- 
den summarizing  his  telephone  conver- 
sation with  this  concern. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  the 
telegram  and  the  pencil  notation  there- 
on. From  the  notation  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  Mr,  Marsden,  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission,  as  late  as  the  day  be- 
fore the  final  bidding  was  closed  was 
telling  prospective  bidders  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Maritime  Commission  was 
to  sell  the  yard  for  marine  purposes  and 
to  keep  it  in  operation.  The  telegram 
is  dated  January  2,  1946,  and  reads: 

Januakt  2,  1946. 
SiDNET  O.  Rose  and  Philip  Moskowitz, 
Cincinnati: 

Tour  telegram  January  2  to  H.  J.  Marsden 
referred  to  me  for  reply.  Commission  can- 
not extend  time  for  receiving  bids  as  re- 
quested. 1 1 

II  A.J.  WnxiAMB. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Williams  was  the  Secretary 
to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

However,  there  appears  a  pencil  no- 
tation on  the  original  file  copy  of  the 
telegram,  as  follows: 

Discussed  above  on  phone  with  Mr.  Mos- 
kowitz January  3.  1046.  He  stated  they  were 
Interested  in  bidding  for  dismantling  pur- 
poses. Explained  our  position  on  selling  for 
marine  purposes  and  he  will  carefully  con- 
sider before  bidding  on  Tampa  yard. 

HJ.M. 

Januabt  3.  1946. ' 

"H.J.M."  stands  for  H.  J.  Marsden, 
a  member  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Later,  when  being  questioned  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  on  this  same  sub- 
ject as  to  the  position  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  the  terms  of  the  sale,  Mr. 
Marsden  stated: 

Mr.  Wise.  What  was  your  position  on  the 
Commission's  policy  on  selling  for  marine 
purposes  on  January  3,  1046? 


Mr.  Maesden.  As  I  recall,  regxUatlon  20  was 
issued  on  December  22,  1046,  so  at  about 
that  time  the  document  was  being  analyzed. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  told  him  the  Maritime 
Commission  was  going  to  sell  for  marine 
purposes  and  not  for  dismantling  purposes? 

Mr.  MAKSDEif.  If  that  Is  my  handwriting. 

Mr.  Wise.  And  that  was  your  understand- 
ing at  that  time? 

Mr.  Marsden.  If  that  Is  my  handwriting, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  And  that  was  the  day  the  bids 
were  opened. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  As  of  January  3,  1946,  then, 
yotir  previous  answer  that  there  was  no  offi- 
cial or  unofficial  change  in  what  you  under- 
stood to  be  the  Commission's  policy  Is  cor- 
rect. In  view  of  this  notation? 

Mr.  Marsden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  So  that  as  far  as  you  knew 
on  January  3,  1946,  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission still  was  that  this  property  would 
be  disposed  of  to  those  who  would  tise  It 
for  marine  purposes  only? 

Mr.  IiIarsden.  Apparently  so. 

Let  US  remember  that  the  date  to 
which  they  refer  is  the  day  on  which  the 
bids  were  being  opened.  This  is  the  day 
upon  which  all  these  bids  were  being 
opened,  and  this  is  the  Commissioner 
speaking  as  to  their  policy  for  selling  the 
yard. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  So  that  I  am  correct  that  any 
dealings  you  had  with  prospective  bidders, 
or  they  with  you  as  agent  of  the  Commission, 
were  on  the  basis  of  this  understanding  that 
the  property  would  be  disposed  of  only  to 
those  who  would  use  it  for  marine  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Marsden.  The  bidders  were  bidding  on 
the  basis  of  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Did  you  talk  to  any  of  them 
besides  Mr.  Ogden? 

Mr.  Marsden.  I  imagine  they  were  all  in 
my  office  at  one  time  or  another. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  you  told  them  all  the 
same  thing,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Marsden.  My  telegram  to  Mr.  Ogden, 
of  course,  was  in  reply  to  a  letter.  If  the 
others  asked  the  question,  I  would  have  told 
them    the   same   thing. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Did  you  at  any  time  tell 
them  bids  would  be  received  for  any  use 
other  than  marine  purposes? 

Mr.  Marsden.  Yes.  I  said  If  they  wished 
to  submit  a  bid  for  other  than  marine  pur- 
poses, they  could  do  so,  and  it  would  be  held 
in   abeyance. 

Mr.  Wise.  Held  In  abeyance  for  future  con- 
sideration If  shipyard  not  sold  for  marine 
purposes. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  So  that  all  bidders  except  the 
successful  one  dealt  on  the  proposition  the 
use  would  be  for  marine  purposes? 

Mr.  Marsden.  I  could  not  say.     * 

Mr.  Jenkins.  So  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, they  did? 

Mr.  Marsden.  If  they  asked  me. 

However,  while  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion was  telling  other  bidders  that  they 


should  compute  their  bids  on  the  basis 
of  keeping  the  yard  in  operation  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  dismantling  it,  the  record 
shows  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  told  the  Florida 
Pipe  &  Supply  Co..  one  of  Mr.  Wolfson's 
companies  that  their  bids  would  be  con- 
sidered for  other  than  marine  purposes. 
In  other  words,  they  could  bid  and  sub- 
sequently dismantle  the  yard  if  they  saw 
fit. 

As  evidence  of  this  I  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Marsden  in  which  he  con- 
firmed this  point.  Mr.  Marsden  was  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Terminals,  Operat- 
ing Contract  Division,  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission  and  was  being  questioned 
in  a  congressional  hearing — 

Mr.  Wise.  In  other  words,  at  the  very  end 
of  December  the  Florida  Pipe  &  Supply  Co. 
did  receive  Information  to  the  effect  that 
bids  would  be  received  on  a  term  basis,  and 
If  the  bids  were  interesting  enough  the  prop- 
erty might  be  used  for  other  than  marine 
purposes? 

Mr.  Marsden.  Yes. 

Therefore  we  can  see  very  clearly 
from  their  testmony  and  from  the  tele- 
gram notation  that  while  the  other  bid- 
ders were  being  told  that  the  shipyard 
was  being  sold  for  marine  purposes,  Mr. 
Wolfson  and  Mr.  McCloskey  were 
being  told  otherwise.  The  Maritime 
Commission  recognized  that  It  would 
bring  more  money  if  there  were  no  re- 
strictions. 

Based  upon  this  testimony  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  Commission  as 
late  as  the  day  before  the  bids  were 
opened  was  telling  the  5ther  bidders  that 
the  yard  would  be  sold  on  the  basis  of 
keeping  it  in  operation.  However,  the 
bid  of  the  Wolfson -McCloskey  group 
was  accepted  with  the  understanding 
that  there  were  no  conditions  attached, 
and  they  did  subsequently  dismantle  the 
yard. 

Recognizing  the  possibility,  however, 
that  some  argument  may  be  raised  as  to 
the  authority  to  sell  this  surplus  yard 
to  a  person  who  admittedly  was  going 
to  junk  it,  Mr.  Wolfson  and  his  group 
just  4  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  bids — January  3,  1946 — 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  had  that 
company  submit  two  bids. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wolfson  under 
his  other  company,  the  Florida  Pipe  k 
Supply  Co.,  had  also  submitted  two  bids. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  the  bids  received  on  January  3. 
1946,  for  this  shipyard  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bids 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Exhibit 

No.  310 

I 

^ppraisal  as  of  Nov.  13, 194S 

Total  value 

Land 

Buildings 

SubstmcHires 
and  under- 
ground In- 
stallations 

Railroad 
tracks 

Machinery 

and 
equipment 

Materials 

and 
supplies 

PhvMcal  value 

$3,778,800 
2,(«B,678 

■$049,62S 
7«J,000 

»$97^583 
083,008 

$125,000 
60,000 

$243,625 
«6,260 

$1,0HM6 

750, 210 

$399,481 

Market  value 

299,610 

'  na.^ed  on  sales  of  aitall  track*. 

>  HiLoed  on  reproduction  costs  less  depredation. 


*  Salvage  value  of  excess  railroad  tracks  (main  tracks  included  In  land  value). 
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Bid 

No. 

Biddv 

BU 

Date  of  bM 

Date  bid 
rMalvwl 

Terms 

VmttpnpmtT 

CcBdlttoaa 

8oopeo<bU 

1 

2 
1 

■I 

'2 

1 
1 

Tampa  ShipboOd- 
IngCo. 

do 

St.  Johns  River 

Shipbulldlni;  Co. 
Floiian  Pipe  A 

Supply  Co. 
do... 

M.  B.  Ofden 

City  Commission 
oC  the  City  0 
JackaanviUe,  FU. 

s%2aflkSOO.oo 

l.g26.W(lQ0 

1,  sea  »o.  w 
i,uo,ooaoo 

1.35a  000. 00 
1.781,000.00 

40o.ooaoo 

Jan.      3, 1»4« 

do 

Dec.  31,1»46 

Jan.     S,  19M 

. do- 

do. 

Dec.  28.1M4 

Jan.     S,10« 

do 

do 

do 

. do. 

do 

do 

2S  perowt  on  tmate 
of  tiUe,  balance  In 
13  equal  monthly 
paynants  with  In- 
&Mt  K  3H  percent 

do 

Caah. 

TTnknown                     .  .    , 

Unkaowa 

do 

do. 

Free  of  aDoambraocea. 
Option  to  wlthdmw 
bid  if  not  accepted 
on  or  before  Jan.  4, 
19M. 

*Nooe-.~r""!I~I" 

da.....    

do. 

Entire  yard  as  adTertlied 
pltis  1  of  8  tanker  htills 
plus  option  for  lao  days 
to  purchaas  all  or  any  of 
remalnlnr    tanker    hulls 
at   $300,000  each.    Doia 
not     einreasly     eiclude 

Entire  yard  as  advertised. 

1>0. 

Do. 

do.      

do. 

Fersonul  property  (lU    In- 

Cash.  

da._ _ 

Steel  fabrication  plant 
and  utlUtation  of 
ship  repair  farllitlea. 

n.  Municipal  light 
plant. 

2.  Exteosioa  mnnlcl- 
l        pal  docks  and 

]         terminals. 

3.  Rccreatlonil  are.-\a.. 

4.  Addltioaal  water 
\        supply. 

TttV  to  p»»»  to  hnyer 
within  lA  days. 

None 

ventories  Mvl  equipment 
eirlndint  8  tnnkers.  land, 
and  Imtiainrs). 
Entire  yard  as  advertised. 

tAnd  and  buUdincs. 

I  Offer  received  in  form  of  telegram  12:10  p.m.  Jan.  3, 1946,  at  Mail  and  File  Section.  Value  of  Enlrrpritt  encine  (new),  1113.445;  surplus  salable  price  per  Surplus 

Marine  Corps.    No  deposit  received.    Details  of  ofler  vague.  Property  Adminlstratioa,  ^.000. 

.,    ,  .       ^         ,    .      ,       ,         .,         ,,■  Appraisal  and  bid  daU:  St.  J<dms  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant.  Jackacovair.  Fla. 

NOTK.— An  mdnstruU  user  plaeee  Maritune  Commission  in  a  favorable  position  Terminals  and  Real  Estate  Division.  USMC.  Jan.  4.  ItM. 
dispose  of  power  contract  with  city  of  Jacksonville  either  t«  cily  or  to  such  user. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  ship3rard  had  been  adver- 
tised as  being  for  sale  on  cash  terms. 
An  examination  of  the  above  bids 
shows  that  the  St.  Johns  River  Ship- 
building Co.  submitted  the  highest  cash 
bid,  which  was  $1,850,550.98.  That  was 
the  highest  cash  bid  on  record,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  sale  as  adver- 
tized, they  were  entitled  to  the  yard 
unless  all  bids  were  rejected. 

The  two  bids  of  the  Florida  Pipe  & 
Supply  Co.  were  both  below  the  St. 
Johns'  bid.  but  Mr.  Wolfson's  newly 
acquired  Tampa  Shipbuilding  had  two 
bids,  both  of  which  were  higher  than 
the  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
bid,  but  both  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
bids  were  based  on  a  25-percent  time 
payment  with  the  remainder  on  an 
installment  basis  to  be  paid  in  12 
monthly  installments  with  interest  at 
3V^  percent  per  annum  and  thereby  did 
not  qualify  as  cash  bids,  but  Mr. 
McCloskey  and  Mr.  Wolfson  had  friends 
in  court.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  claimed  that  McCloskey  was  out  of 
the  transaction  and  had  no  connection 
with  Mr.  Wolfson  or  any  interest  in  the 
bidding.  I  disagree,  but  as  I  said  awhile 
ago,  I  shall  let  the  record  speak  for  itself 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  Mr, 
McCloskey  was  interested. 

The  record  shows  that  on  January  9 
Commissioner  John  M.  Carmody  called 
Mr.  McCloskey  and  told  him  of  the  difiQ- 
culty  and  suggested  that  if  they  wanted 
the  yard  one  of  the  bids  would  have  to 
be  changed  to  a  cash  bid.  presumably 
indicating  that  such  change  in  their  bid 
would  be  acceptable. 

The  following  day,  on  January  9. 
1946.  Mr.  McCloskey.  who  insists  that 
he  had  no  connection  nor  any  interest 
in  the  later  Wolfson  bidding,  wired  the 
Commission  as  follows: 

Atlantic  Cttt.  N.J.,  January  9, 1946. 
Cmdr.  John  M.  Cakmoot, 
U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Commerce  Building: 

Conflrming  telephone  conversation  I  have 
been  authorized  to  say  for  the  Tampa  Ship- 


building Co.  that  their  proposal  for  tbe 
purchase  of  the  St.  Johns  River  Yard  they 
will  pay  caah  when  Eettlement  la  made. 

Id.  H.  UcCixieiuT,  Jr. 

How  can  Mr.  McCloskey  claim  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  the  bidding  in  the  face 
of  that  telegram?  I  have  had  a  little  ex- 
perience in  business — not  to  the  extent 
of  dealing  in  shipyards  worth  a  couple  of 
million  dollars — but  I  find  it  hard  to 
accept  the  fact  that  here  was  a  man 
who  signed  his  name  to  a  telegram  au- 
thorizing a  change  in  a  bid — a  $2  mil- 
lion bid — from  an  installment  basis  to  a 
cash  basis  and  then  saying,  "I  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it;  I  was  not 
even  interested."  I  have  more  respect 
for  Mr.  McCloskey's  business  judgment 
than  to  think  he  would  put  his  name  to 
a  $2  million  commitment  unless  he  were 
a  part  of  the  deal. 

The  telegram  is  a  matter  of  record; 
there  is  no  argument  about  it.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  been  furnished  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  McCloskey  a  lawyer, 
or  was  he  representing  Wolfson  as  an 
attorney?    )A^t  was  his  connection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  a  lawyer  or  not. 
It  is  my  understanding,  based  upon  a 
reading  of  the  record,  that  McCloskey 
and  Wolfson  were  engaged  in  this  ven- 
ture with  the  Idea  that  they  would  buy 
the  shipyard  together.  Whether  they 
changed  their  plan  later  or  not.  I  do  not 
know;  neither  do  I  know  what  the  final 
disposition  was.  but  this  telegram  was 
dated  6  days  after  the  bids  had  been 
oi>ened. 

I  know  that  Mr.  McCloskey  was  work- 
ing with  the  Maritime  Commission  on 
this  case.  The  record  shows  that  the 
bid  of  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co. 
was  changed  after  the  bids  had  been 
opened.  This  was  a  highly  irregular 
procedure.  They  were  sealed  bids.  One 
of  the  bids,  the  Wolfson-McCloskey  bid, 
was  changed  from  an  installment  basis 


to  a  cash  basis,  thereby  making  it  the 
highest  bid.  The  authorization  for  the 
changed  bid  was  made  by  Mr.  McClos- 
key. That  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
change  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  company. 

But  Mr.  McCloskey  authorized  the 
change  of  this  bid.  after  the  bids  had 
been  opened.  Here  is  Mr.  McCloskey's 
authorizing  telegram  which  .later  was 
confirmed  by  Wolfson.  This  change  of 
their  bid  from  an  installment  bid  to  a 
cash  bid  automatically  placed  it  $75,000 
higher  than  the  St.  Johns  River  Ship- 
building Co.  cash  bid.  This  change  was 
made  on  January  9. 

The  very  next  morning  before  11 
o'clock,  on  January  10,  1946,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  officially  approved  the 
changed  bid  and  publicly  announced  to 
the  press  that  Mr.  Wolfson's  company 
was  the  successful  bidder. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor be  good  enough  to  read  the  telegram 
or  letter  or  restate  the  telephone  con- 
versation which  stated  that  the  one  com- 
pany would  not  have  continued  as  a 
maritime  enterprise? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  re- 
ferring to  a  notation  which  appeared 
upon  the  telegrsim  sent  January  2  by 
A.  J.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  a  prospective  bidder  in 
Ohio.  The  notation  on  the  telegram 
was  initialed  by  H.  J.  Marsden,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maritime  Commission.  The 
telegram  and  the  notation  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

jANt7ART  2.  1046. 

SiDNET  O.  Rose. 
Philip  Moskowitz, 
Cincinnati: 

Tour  telegram  January  2  to  H.  J.  Marsden 
referred  to  me  for  reply.  Commission  cannot 
extend  time  for  receiving  bids  as  requested. 

A.  J.  Williams. 

(Pencil  notation  on  original  file  copy: 
DlscuEEcd  above  on  phone  with  Mr.  Mos- 
kowlta  January  3,  1946.    He  stated  they  were 


Interested  In  bKldlng  for  dismantling  pur- 
poses. Eqjlalned  our  position  on  selling  for 
marine  purposes  and  be  will  carefully  con- 
sider before  bidding  on  Tampa  yard. 
(H.J.M.  Jan.  3.  1946).) 

After  the  bids  were  received  by  the 
Commission  and  oF>ened  on  January  3 
the  record  shows  that  McCloskey  was 
contacted  by  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  called  him  on  the  telephone 
and  suggested  that  if  they  wanted  the 
yard  they  would  have  to  change  the  bid 
from  an  installment  bid  to  a  cash  bid. 
It  was  McCloskey's  telegram,  not  Wolf- 
son's telegram,  which  authorized  the 
change. 

Thus,  upon  Mr.  McCloskey's  author- 
ization, later  confirmed  by  Mr.  Wolfson. 
one  of  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.  bids 
was  changed  from  an  installment  bid  to 
a  cash  bid.  thereby  placing  it  approxi- 
mately $75,000  higher  than  the  St. 
Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  cash  bid. 
The  next  morning,  on  January  10.  1946, 
the  Maritime  Commission  officially  ap- 
proved this  changed  bid  and  publicly 
announced  the  sale. 

As  evidence  that  this  was  recognized 
by  the  Commission  as  a  change  in  bids 
after  the  bids  had  been  opened  I  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners when  later  questioned  upon 
this  subject  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee. Certainly  none  of  the  other  bidders 
were  given  such  an  opportunity,  and  im- 
questionably  this  favored  treatment  of 
Mr.  McCloskey  was  a  testimonial  to  his 
political  Influence. 

I  quote: 

Mr.  Wise.  You  called  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Caxmodt.  Yes;  but  I  told  my  col- 
leagues I  had  called  McCloskey  to  ask 
whether  he  would  change  his  bid — that  Is. 
not  change  it,  but  pay  cash. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  point. 
This  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  calling  Mr.  McCloskey 
on  January  8.  6  days  after  the  Bids  were 
opened,  and  following  this  call  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey sent  his  telegram  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  authorizing  a  change 
in  the  bid.  In  the  face  of  this,  how  can 
Mr.  McCloskey  say  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  transaction.  It  was  his  tele- 
gram that  guaranteed  that  the  amount 
would  be  paid  in  cash. 

I  continue  quoting  from  Mr.  Car- 
mody's  testimony: 

Mr.  Wise.  Did  you  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mission that  nobody  else  had  been  asked  If 
they  would  modify  their  bids? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  I  do  not  know  that  I  called 
It  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Wise.  I  believe  you  testified  that  you 
knew  before  the  Unal  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  St.  Johns  said  they  would  pay 
more? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  Almost  always  the  second 
or  third  high  bidders  say  they  would  pay 
more  if  given  another  shot. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  sometimes  give  them 
another  shot? 

Mr.  Carmodt.  If  all  bids  are  thrown  out, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wise.  In  this  case,  was  Tampa  Ship- 
building Co.,  th«  only  one  that  got  another 
shot? 

Mr.  Carmodv.  I  do  not  say  they  got  an- 
other shot. 

Mr.  Wise.  You  will  admit  they  changed 
their  bid  from  an  Installment  bid  to  a  cash 
bid? 

Mr.  Carmodt.    Y«8. 


Not  only  were  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr. 
Wolfson  given  an  opportunity  to  change 
their  bid  after  the  bids  had  been  opened 
but  also  the  record  shows  that  during 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  an  official 
of  the  U.S.  Government  working 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  for  the  Marl- 
time  Commission — as  the  resident  plant 
manager  of  the  St.  Johns  shipyard  In 
Jacksonville — was  paid  $25,000. 

This  payment  was  made  by  Mr.  Fred 
Weber,  who  was  an  employee  of  Mr. 
Wolfson's  company.  Mr.  Weber's  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  Wolfson  company 
were  to  work  with  Mr.  McCloskey  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  toward  getting 
the  shipyard. 

Mr.  Weber's  testimony  under  oath  be- 
fore the  committee  of  the  Congress  con- 
firmed the  payment  to  the  Government 
official,  although,  while  admitting  the 
pajrment,  he  claimed  that  it  was  not  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  shipyard  but 
said  that  they  had  talked  about  forming 
a  partnership  and  that  when  the  idea 
was  abandoned  he  gave  him  $25,000. 
Who  ever  heard  of  paying  a  Government 
official  $25,000  as  a  part  on  an  aban- 
doned partnership  which  had  never  bern 
organized  and  upon  which  no  one  had 
ever  advanced  any  money? 

It  was  admitted  that  no  partnership 
had  been  formed,  that  no  corporation 
had  been  formed,  and  that  no  money  had 
been  sf>ent  and  no  commitments  made. 
He  claimed  they  were  just  talking  about 
forming  a  partnership  and  In  substance 
said  that  after  abandoning  the  Idea  of 
forming  it  he  decided  he  would  pay  him 
$25,000. 

But,  Mr.  President,  who  ever  heard  of 
paying  $25,000  for  a  partnership  which 
never  was  organized  and  on  which  no 
money  was  paid? 

I  point  out  that  the  payment  of  this 
$25,000  to  this  Maritime  official  was 
made  during  the  period  when  the  nego- 
tiations for  purchase  of  the  shipyard 
were  going  on;  and  the  payments  were 
made  by  Mr.  Weber,  who  was  on  Mr. 
Wolfson's  payroll  and  who  was  working 
with  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Wolfson  in 
connection  with  buying  the  shipyard. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Who  was  the  one  who  re- 
ceived the  $25,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
David  K.  Knapp,  the  plant  manager  of 
the  St.  John's  shipyard,  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  He  was  an  employee  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  as  such  would  be 
in  a  key  position  to  give  any  bidder  In- 
side information  as  to  what  the  plant 
was  worth,  its  condition,  and  so  forth — a 
particular  advantage  In  connection  with 
bidding  on  the  yard. 

There  has  been  no  dispute  that  the 
payment  of  the  $25,000  was  made  to  this 
Government  official  during  the  process 
of  the  negotiation  and  was  made  by  a 
man  who  was  working  with  both  Mr. 
McCloskey  and  Mr.  Wolfson.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  The  evidence 
shows  that  Mr.  Weber,  the  man  who  paid 
thl^  Government  official,  was  drawing  a 


salary  of  $50,000  from  one  of  Mr.  Wolf- 
son's companies.  Whether  the  $25,000 
payment  came  from  this  amount  or  not 
is  not  clear.  But,  knowing  human  na- 
ture, it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  then 
was  working  for  someone  else  was  not 
paying  $25,000  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Someone  reimbursed  him,  we  can  be  sure 
of  that  point.  What  I  want  to  know  is — 
who  did  it? 

Representative  Rizley,  a  prominent 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  80th  Congress,  investigated  this 
charge  some  years  ago  and  referred  the 
case  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
shall  read  again  what  Mr.  Rizley  said 
when  Mr.  Weber  was  before  him  and 
was  trying  to  justify  the  payment  of  the 
$25,000: 

Representative  Rtzurr.  You  and  Mr. 
Knapp  had  a  prcnnotional  scheme.  You  did 
not  own  anything,  and  the  promotional 
scheme  had  not  worked  out  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Weber. 
sometimes  we  are  pretty  gullible,  but  I  am 
not  gullible  enough  to  believe  that  925,000 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Knapp,  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Maritime  Commission,  because  you 
and  he  had  a  promotional  scheme  that  had 
not  worked  out  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
You  ought  to  tell  the  committee  the  truth. 
You  ought  to  tell  the  committee  you  paid 
him  that  $25,000  because  he  furnished  you 
Information  about  the  Inventories  at  the 
St.  John's  River  shipyard.  It  is  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face. 

I  am  going  to  insist  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  investigate  this  thing 
to  the  fullest  extent.  This  kind  of  thing, 
coming  before  a  congressional  committee, 
and  your  telling  us  that  you  paid  $25,000  to 
a  OoTernment  official  for  a  promotional 
scheme  of  some  kind,  it  does  not  make  sense. 

Furthermore,  the  record  shows  that  at 
about  the  same  time  this  pasonent  of 
$25,000  was  made  by  Mr.  Weber  to  the 
Government  official,  Mr.  Weljer  had 
signed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Wolfson, 
whereby  he  was  to  receive  $50,000  for  his 
services  while  working  on  the  purchase 
arrangements  for  the  shipyard. 

It  is  apparent  to  me,  at  least,  that  Mr. 
Weber  was  acting  as  a  middleman  for 
this  payoff.  There  is  no  argument  but 
that  the  Maritime  Commission  official 
who  accepted  the  $25,000  was  in  a  key 
position  to  assist  Mr.  Wolfson  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  In  evaluating  the  yard;  nor 
is  there  any  question  but  that  they  did 
get  favored  treatment.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  change  the  bid,  after  the  bids 
were  opened,  from  an  installment  bid  to 
a  cash  bid,  and  it  is  also  clear  that  before 
they  entered  their  bids  for  the  shipyard 
they  had  Inside  information  which  could 
have  been  obtained  only  from  someone 
in  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  exact 
appraisal  was  $1,926,208;  and  the  suc- 
cessful bid,  after  the  bid  had  been 
changed  from  an  installment  basis  to  a 
cash  basis,  was  $1,926.500 — or  a  differ- 
ence of  only  $292. 

As  evidence  that  perhaps  they  did 
have  inside  knowledge  of  that  confi- 
dential appraisal,  I  shall  submit  now.  for 
the  record,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Alvin  J. 
Register,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  was 
the  official  Government  appraiser.  I 
shall  submit  that  statement,  as  well  as 
other  statements. 

Mr.  Register,  In  his  testimony  before 
the  committee,  was  describing  the  highly 
confidential  nature  of  these   appraisal 
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reports,  and  he  also  confirmed  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  there  was  plenty  of 
evidence  in  the  Jacksonville  area  that 
information  contained  in  his  rep)ort— 
which  was  supposed  to  be  secret  and 
which  had  been  mtdled  to  the  Washing- 
ton office — had  been  leaked  or  trans- 
mitted to  some  of  the  bidders. 

I  now  quote  from  Mr.  Register's 
testimony : 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
yova  total  value  of  land  and  buildings 
amounted  to  •1,926.208,  which  Is  within  a 
very  few  hundred  dollars  of  the  bid  sub- 
mitted by  the  successful  bidder.  That  is 
correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  RxoiSTxa.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Jknkins.  The  bid  was  submitted  Jan- 
uary 3,  194fl.  after  your  appraisal  was  a  mat- 
ter of  record  In  the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  RBGism.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Jenxims.  It  makes  an  interesting  co- 
incident. 

Mr.  Hoi^DTiELO.  So  far  as  you  know,  you  did 
not  release  your  appraisal  to  any  source  but 
the  Maritime  Commission? 

Mr.  REGiTrEB.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Jenkiks.  It  was  for  their  private  in- 
formation, was  It  not? 

Mr.  Registes.  It  was  for  their  own  use.  I 
do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
their  contracts  always  provide  that  the  in- 
formation is  confidential. 

Mr.  HouFiELD.  You  did  not  reveal  that 
figure  to  any  other  source  than  your  em- 
ployers? 

Mr.  Racism.  That  Is  right. 


I  would  like  to  say  I  had  different  calls 
while  that  appraisal  was  being  made.  Mr. 
Glover  Taylor  was  representing  Ogden.  and 
he  lives  three  doors  from  me,  and  I  am  his 
son's  godfather.  He  came  down,  and  I  said: 
"Olover,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  let  you 
see  It." 

In  a  week  or  two  I  got  a  call  from  Charlie 
Murchlson,  and  he  said  he  had  talked  to 
someone  In  Washington  and  they  told  him 
he  could  see  the  appraisal.  I  said:  "If  they 
did,  you  will  have  to  get  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington."   That  is  the  last  I  heard  of  Charlie. 

Joe  Ollcksteln  called  me  up. 

Mr.  jENKnrs.  Who  Is  he? 

Mr.  Recistex.  An  attorney  for  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
he  could  borrow  the  appraisal.  I  said  "No." 
He  said:  "I  have  already  seen  It." 

Mr.  Jenkins.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Registes.  It  may  have  been  in  Decem- 
ber or  January.    I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

I  have  known  Jim  M«Ttll  all  my  life.  I 
was  raised  across  the  street  from  him  and 
am  godfather  of  bis  son.  I  would  not  reveal 
It  to  Jim. 

Mr.  JxKKiNs.  Mr.  Register,  it  all  goes  to 
show  that  mind  reading  and  mental  telep- 
athy are  not  lost  arts. 

Mr.  Rboistte.  Then  I  was  In  Miami  on  the 
appraisal  of  the  Palm  Beach  BUtmore  Hotel 
for  the  Navy,  and  while  I  was  In  Miami,  Mr. 
McKey  told  me  he  had  a  copy  of  my  ap- 
praisal. 

Mr.  Wise.  Do  you  remember  when  that 
was? 

Mr.  Recistex.  It  was  In  the  first  part  of 
December  or  latter  part  of  November. 

Mr.  Wise.  The  chairman  will  remember 
there  was  testimony  that  Mr.  Page  had  sent 
this  appraisal  to  Mr.  McKey. 

But  you  refused  oonslstently  to  disclose  It? 

Mr.  Recisteb.  Tas. 

Mr.  President,  now,  I  shall  submit  for 
the  Record  certain  communications 
which  clearly  show  that  this  informa- 
tion was  leaked.  The  secret  report  had 
first  been  forwarded  to  the  Maritime 


Commission  here  In  Washington  by  Mr. 
Register,  the  official  appraiser. 

Instead  of  keeping  this  highly  con- 
fidential information  in  their  Washing- 
ton oflBce,  the  Maritime  Commission  al- 
lowed this  report  to  be  sent  to  a  man 
working  In  one  of  Mr.  McCloskey's  ship- 
yards in  the  Jacksonville  area. 

I  quote  the  following  exchange  of  com- 
munications which  speak  for  them- 
selves : 

U.S.  MAarriME  Commission, 
Waahington.  D.C..  October  22.  1945. 
Mr.  J.  Alvin  Recistex, 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Deax  Mx.  Recistex: 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  will  realize  that  this  appraisal  and 
your  own  are  wholly  confidential  and  should 
not  be  made  known  to  anyone,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  any  employees  of  McCloskey  A 
Co..  which  company  Is  negotiating  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  shipyard,  facilities,  stores, 
materials,  and  supplies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  D.  Pace,  Jr., 

Solicitor. 

Now  I  shall  read  a  telegram  which  was 
sent  by  Paul  D.  Page,  Jr.,  dated  Novem- 
ber 26,  1945,  addressed  to  R.  M.  McKey, 
who  at  that  time  was  stationed  In  Miami, 
Fla.: 

NovxMBEB  26, 1945. 
R.  M.  McKet, 
Miami.  Fla.; 

Relet  and  retel  November  28.  Baker  on 
way  to  Tampa.  Hope  you  can  meet  him 
tho-e.  As  soon  as  possible  send  me  estimate 
of  date  you  can  furnish  appraisal  and  also 
furnish  preliminary  figure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  much  pleased  with  appraisal 
of  St.  Johns  Yard  made  by  Alvln  Register, 
of  Jacksonville.  Am  mailing  you  copy  for 
reference  but  wish  It  returned  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Paul  D.  Pace,  Jr. 

And  on  December  1, 1945,  from  Miami, 
Mr.  McKey  sent  the  following  wire  to 
Mr.  Paul  D.  Page,  Jr.,  Maritime  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.: 

Miami.  Pla.,  December  1. 1945. 
PaulD.  Pace,  Jr.: 

Have  not  received  copy  of  Register's  St. 
Johns  Yard  appraisal.  Please  send  to  me 
care  of  Ehrman,  at  McCloskey  Yard,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

R.  M.  McKxT. 

Here  we  find  this  highly  confidential 
report  going  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission here  In  Washington  to  a  man 
in  Tampa,  and  it  is  to  be  mailed  in  care 
of  someone  at  the  McCloskey  Yard. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  I  think  at  this  point 
It  might  be  well  to  state  who  Mr,  Page 
was. 

Mr.  wn.LIAMS  of  Delaware.  He 
was  the  Solicitor  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Mr.  McKey  was  working  In  the  Mc- 
Closkey yard  at  Tampa  on  another  ap- 
praisal project.  Why  was  this  appraisal 
report  on  the  St.  John's  project  sent  to 
a  man  who  was  working  in  the  McClos- 
key yard? 

This  is  another  question  upon  which 
no  answer  has  been  supplied. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Who  Is  McKey? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  R.  M, 
McKey  was  a  Florida  real  estate  dealer 
who  at  the  time  was  working  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  another  proj- 
ect at  the  McCloskey  yard. 

Mr.  MORTON.  He  was  not  an  em- 
ployee of  McCloskey? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  was 
an  employee  of  the  Government  work- 
ing on  the  yard.  Presumably  McClos- 
key was  doing  other  work  for  Maritime 
and  McKey  was  supervising  the  work. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  appraisal, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  reason  to 
send  him  the  report. 

Mr.  MORTON.  He  was  the  one  who 
requested  It? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  was 
the  one  who  requested  It. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  Senator 
maintain  that  through  him  they  got  the 
bid  on  the  yard? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  only 
say  it  was  sent  down  to  a  man  on  the 
McCloskey  yard,  and  the  bid  which 
came  back  was  Just  $292  higher  on  a 
near  $2  million  bid  than  the  appraisal. 
Maritime  had  a  rule  in  which  It  could 
not  be  sold  below  the  appraised  valua- 
tion. Therefore  the  appraised  valuation 
was  highly  confidential  and  not  avail- 
able to  those  who  would  be  bidding. 

As  yet  no  one  has  advanced  a  logical 
reason  for  the  appraisal  reports  being 
sent  to  this  real  estate  dealer  In  case  of 
the  McCloskey  yard;  and  what  is  even 
worse  the  administration  apparently 
does  not  care.  At  least  they  appear  de- 
termined not  to  let  us  get  a  chance  to 
get  the  answers. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Was  this  yard,  once 
it  was  sold.  di!=mantled? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   Yes. 
Mr.  MORTON.    And  those  who  bid  on 
the  yard,  except  for  that  one  company, 
felt  they  had  to  keep  It  in  operation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
who  bid  on  the  yard,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Marsden.  felt  they  were 
bidding  on  the  yard  on  the  imderstand- 
Ing  that  preference  was  going  to  be  given 
to  those  bidders  who  would  keep  the  yard 
In  operation,  yes.  Mr.  Wolfson  and  Mr. 
McClodcey,  however,  had  been  told  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Nevertheless,  the  yard 
was  dismantled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
dismantled,  and  sis  I  said  the  records  in- 
dicate that  the  McCloskey  group  knew 
in  advance  they  could  submit  a  bid  ac- 
cordingly, and  that  It  would  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  Idea  of  the  salvage  value  of  the 
cranes  and  other  equipment  in  the  yard 
that  were  sold? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know.  There  was  testimony  at  the  time 
which  partially  answered  that  question. 
The  appraised  value  was  based  on  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  land,  which 
was  near  $2  million  without  too  much 
valuation  being  placed  on  the  machinery. 
This  was  on  the  basis  of  keeping  the 
yard  in  operation.  At  the  time  this 
question  was  first  asked  they  had  sold 
about  $iy2  million  worth  of  equipment 
from  the  yard  alone,  and  they  were  still 
in  the  process  of  selling  more  equipment. 
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I  understand  that  this  was  an  imusually 
profitable  deal. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  they  still  had  the 
property? 

Mr.  WILLIAM^;  of  Delaware.   Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  recall  that  in  1946,  right  after 
the  war  years,  tliere  were  priorities  on 
heavy  machinery  and  cranes  and  the 
rest  of  the  heavy  equipment  that  was  to 
be  found  in  shipyards,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  such  equipment?  It 
was  a  seller's  market,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
and  that  is  why  the  yard  was  worth  so 
much  more  if  they  were  assured  of  per- 
mission to  dism^intle  it.  The  record 
also  shows  that  later  Maritime  nego- 
tiated with  Mr.  V^olfson's  group,  and  In 
return  for  a  $2,0i)0  addition  to  the  bid 
they  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wolfson  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  unidentified  equip- 
ment which  was  in  the  yard  at  that  time. 
How  much  Mr.  Wolfson  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey got  for  the  equipment  Is  not 
known.  In  fact,  from  what  I  read  in  the 
records  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
they  did  not  knovc  Just  how  much  equip- 
ment they  let  po  for  $2,000. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
proposal  to  recommit  the  nomination? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yet.  I 
think  it  should  te  recommitted  and  we 
should  get  some  answers  to  these  many 
questions. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Then  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committ<>e,  made  up  of  senior 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body, 
could  give  a  Judicious,  fair  hearing,  and 
take  evidence,  and  bring  the  nomination 
back  to  the  Senate,  rather  than  have  us 
try  the  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
could  they  not? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
thoucht  that  should  have  been  done  in 
the  beginning.  I  do  not  think  the  UB. 
Senate  is  the  place  where  this  matter 
should  be  disciissed,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  had  no  choice.  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  any  man,  including 
Mr.  McCloskey,  iihould  be  considered  in- 
nocent until  proven  otherwise. 

If  I  were  Mr.  McCloskey  I  would  have 
demanded  an  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  to  answer 
these  charges;  that  Is,  if  I  were  innocent. 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  fair  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  liiLegrlty  of  a  man 
without  our  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  explore  all  of  the  facts.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  Suggested  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  get  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions before  the  nomination  was  re- 
ported.   Of  wheit  are  they  afraid? 

We  got  somej  Information,  but  I  was 
very  much  dissippolnted  that  the  vote 
was  rushed  into  before  the  Members 
were  given  an  lopportimity  to  study  It. 
I  had  been  extended  the  courtesy,  which 
I  appreciated,  to  take  home  over  the 
weekend  some  of  this  material,  and  I  did 
have  an  opporfimity  to  study  It. 

But  I  still  have  been  unable  to  get  an- 
swers to  some  of  the  most  disturbing 
questions,  such  as  who  put  up  the  money 
to  "pay  off"  a  Government  official. 

To  show  the  Senate  the  tremendous 
burden  of  studying  the  reports  I  show 
the  Senate  the  voluminous  reports  they 
sent  down.    They  are  here  on  my  desk 


now.  I  ask  Senators  In  all  fairness,  how 
was  anyone  to  study  this  material  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon? This  is  some  of  the  material  they 
sent  down.  It  is  on  that  fact  that  I 
am  basing  my  argument  for  a  recom- 
mittal. I  had  to  work  nights  and  over 
the  weekend  in  order  to  become  even 
partially  familiar  with  the  case.  Cer- 
tainly, the  committee  should  make  a 
Judicial  review  of  the  material.  That  is 
why  It  was  sent  for. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  his  diligence  in 
this  matter.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  hope 
his  motion  will  be  to  recommit.  I  dis- 
like to  vote  against  any  presidential  nom- 
ination for  an  ambassadorial  post  or 
any  other  position.  The  President  has 
a  right  to  name  his  own  appointees,  and 
the  Senate  has  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising and  consenting. 

I  hope  this  nomination  will  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  the  committee,  with 
the  help  of  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
will  give  its  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
procedure.  A  study  of  these  allegations 
should  have  been  made  before  the  nom- 
ination was  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  return  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  highly  confidential  appraisal 
report  which  was  sent  to  a  Florida  real 
estate  dealer,  who  at  the  time  was  work- 
ing in  the  McCloskey  Yard  at  Tampa. 

Thus  we  find  that  this  highly  confi- 
dential appraisal  recwrt  was  sent  to  a 
man  working  in  the  McCloskey  plant  in 
Jacksonville  just  1  month  prior  to  the 
closing  bid  date. 

The  fact  that  the  successful  bid  of  $1,- 
926.500  was  so  close  to  the  $1,926,208  ap- 
praisal is  not  without  significance. 

Furthermore,  if  Mr.  McCloskey  had  no 
interest  in  the  ultimate  procurement  of 
this  yard,  then  why  on  January  9,  1946, 
6  days  after  bids  had  all  been  in,  did  he 
personally  wire  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion authorizing  the  change  of  Mr.  Wolf- 
son's  bid  from  that  of  an  installment 
basis  to  a  cash  basis?  The  record  also 
shows  that  Mr.  Wolfson  subsequently 
paid  each  of  Mr.  McCloskey's  sons  $5,000, 
$5,000  to  Mr.  McCloskey's  lawyer  in  Har- 
risburg.  Judge  Pannell,  and  $5,000  to  Mr. 
Charlie  Finley,  listed  as  an  associate  of 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Nor  can  I  find  where 
anyone  has  asked  Mr.  McCloskey  to  what 
extent  he  later  participated  in  the  profit- 
able deal. 

The  question  is  asked,  "If  there  were 
anything  wrong,  why  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  not  act?  " 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  made  that 
point — if  there  were  something  wrong, 
why  did  not  the  Department  of  Justice 
handle  the  case  at  the  appropriate  time? 

That  is  a  good  question  and  one  upon 
which  I  too  would  like  to  have  the  an- 
swer. Why  was  the  report  on  these  alle- 
gations allowed  to  gather  dust  in  Jus- 
tice's files? 

Representative  Rizley  stated  very 
clearly  at  the  time  that  he  was  going 
to  forward  the  charges  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  investigation,  and  I 
understand  he  did  so.    I  point  out  that 


this  case  was  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  somewhere  between  1947  and 
1949,  but  there  is  no  record  that  it  was 
given  any  attention  at  all  until  1952, 
at  which  time  another  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  directed  a  sec- 
ond inquiry  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
asking  for  a  report. 

Following  this  later  inquiry  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McGranery  did  appear  before  a 
grand  jury  seeking  indictment,  and  the 
grand  Jury  returned  no  true  bill. 

Normally  this  would  mean  that  the 
validity  of  the  allegations  had  been  dis- 
credited ;  however,  that  is  not  altogether 
true  in  this  case  because  during  the  in- 
terval in  which  these  reports  were 
pigeonholed  in  the  Justice  files,  the  Gov- 
ernment official  who  would  have  been  the 
key  witness  died  and  many  witnesses 
were  gone.  The  Department  of  Justice 
even  now  has  refused  to  indicate  to  what 
extgnt  this  transaction  was  examined 
and  to  what  extent  it  was  ever  presented 
to  the  grand  jury. 

The  fact  that  the  charges  lay  dormant 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  files  be- 
tween 194'7  and  1952  is  not  too  surpris- 
ing when  we  remember  that  this  was 
only  one  of  the  many  failures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  during  that  spec- 
tacular era  when  they  ofttimes  demon- 
strated a  noticeable  reluctance  to  pursue 
certain  prosecutions. 

And  even  today  they  insist  upon  not 
talking  about  the  $25,000  pay-off  to  a 
Maritime  official  during  these  negotia- 
tions. No  mention  of  this  Important 
point  is  made  in  their  report  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  nor  Is  there 
any  mention  of  the  favored  treatment 
which  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Wolfson 
got  from  the  Government  in  their  at- 
tempt to  buy  this  surplus  shipyard. 

The  administration  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  no  one  went  to  jail  and  there- 
fore no  one  was  guilty.  That  completely 
ignores  the  fact  that  there  is  a  moral 
code  as  well  as  a  criminal  code. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  time  that 
Mr.  McCloskey  was  involved  in  an  al- 
leged payoff  to  a  Government  official. 

Before  I  go  into  the  next  allegation, 
though,  I  should  like  to  point  out  one 
further  established  fact.  This  yard  was 
advertised  for  sale.  Bids  were  opened  on 
January  3,  1946,  and  the  yard  was  de- 
clared sold  on  January  10.  1946,  before 
it  even  had  been  officially  declared  sur- 
plus by  the  Maritime  Commission.  This, 
too.  was  a  highly  Irregular  transaction  in 
Itself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  two  questions  to 
ask  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  has  not 
already  done  so,  would  the  Senator  make 
it  clear  for  the  record  why  the  Mari- 
time Commission  sent  the  appraisal  re- 
port to  the  Maritime  Commission  em- 
ployee at  the  McCloskey  Yard  in 
Tampa? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  justification  for  that  at  all.  How- 
ever, it  is  an  established  fact  that  it  was 
sent.  There  has  been  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  who  has  given  any  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  report  would  be  sent 
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to  this  man  who  at  the  time  was  working 
at  the  McCloskey  yard. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  one  Com- 
missioner that  if  this  man  wanted  to 
make  an  appraisal  report  himself,  he 
might  want  to  see  how  it  was  done. 

I  do  not  accept  that.  If  this  man  was 
going  to  be  hired  as  an  appraiser  he 
should  know  how  to  make  his  own  re- 
port; otherwise,  he  was  not  qualified  to 
do  so,  anyway. 

I  see  no  basis  for  it,  but  the  exchange 
of  telegrams  clearly  shows  that  the  re- 
port was  sent. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  fact  that  this  yard  was  sold 
before  it  had  ever  been  declared  surplus 
by  the  Commission.  I  quote  again  from 
the  testimony  before  the  congressional 
committee: 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Were  you  acting  under  the 
Surplus  Property  Act?  As  I  understand,  this 
property  had  not  been  declared  surplus  at 
the  time  these  bids  were  received  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Skinner — 

Mr.  Skirmer,  for  the  record,  was  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  I  thought  we  were  acting 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 

VLt.  Jenkins.  Would  that  not  be  a  factor 
on  which  your  opinion  would  be  based?  I 
am  a  lawyer,  and  I  think  If  I  were  In  your 
pHjsltlon  I  would  want  to  Itnow  If  this  prop- 
erty was  being  disposed  of  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  or  if  the  situation  was  some- 
what different. 

Mr.  Skinner.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  the 
Maritime  Commission  cannot  sell  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  and  I  assumed  It  was  de- 
clared surplus. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  But  it  would  be  one  of  the 
factors  In  the  situation  which  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  a  change  In  the  condi- 
tions of  the  bid  was  not  such  a  change  as 
would  Invalidate  the  bid? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  the  factor  of  whether 
the  property  had  been  declared  surplus,  and 
whether  you  were  operating  under  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act,  would  be  a  vital  factor? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
Public.  No.  5,  which  gave  the  Commission 
authority  to  build  the  first  200  Liberty  ships, 
which  were  called  the  ugly  ducklings,  did 
not  also  give  the  Commission  authority  to 
dispose  of  surplus  property. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Let  us  go  back  to  your  opin- 
ion to  Commissioner  Carmody.  That  opinion 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
property  had  been  declared  surplus  and  that 
you  were  therefore  acting  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was 
not  the  situation  at  the  time  these  bids  were 
received  and  accepted.  Now,  that  being  so, 
does  it  In  any  way  change  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Co.  had  a  right  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
its  bid? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Then  I  would  say  the  Com- 
mission had  no  authority  to  sell  at  all. 

Thus  we  find  that  this  $19  million 
shipyard  was  sold  for  about  10  percent  of 
its  original  cost  before  it  had  even  been 
declared  surplus. 

I  repeat — this  shipyard  had  not  been 
properly  declared  surplus  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  whereby  it  could  legal- 
ly be  sold,  and  that  fact  is  confirmed 
not  only  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, general  counsel,  but  also  by  a  letter 
I  find  in  the  record,  dated  January  7, 


1946,  addressed  to  Admiral  Land  and 
signed  by  our  colleague  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, who  at  that  time  was  Surplus  Prop- 
erty AdmlnLstrator. 

I  read  the  letter : 
StmPLus  Propertt  Administration, 

Waa)iingion,  D.C.  January  7,  1946. 
Vice  Adm  E.  S.  Land. 
MariUme  Covxmission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Land:  We  understand  that 
the  Maritime  Commission  Is  considering  bids 
to  purchase  the  St.  Johns'  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  yard,  located  at  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  an  Invitation  to  bid  Is- 
sued by  the  Commission. 

As  you  know,  our  Regulation  20.  on  "Sur- 
plus Marine  Industrial  Real  Property."  was 
Issued  on  Etecember  22,  1945,  after  the  invita- 
tion to  bid  was  made. 

We  request  that,  In  view  of  the  issuance 
of  this  regulation  during  the  course  of  the 
transaction,  you  take  no  final  action  with 
regard  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  bids 
for  this  yard  until  you  have  submitted  the 
matter  to  us  for  consideration. 

If  the  property   cost  the  Government  $1 
million  or  more  the  matter  should  t>e  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  before  final 
decision  of  disposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Stuart  Symington, 

Administrator. 

This  letter  was  dated  January  7,  1946, 
yet  the  bids  for  the  sale  of  the  yard  had 
been  opened  on  January  3,  4  days 
previously.  The  yard  was  declared  of- 
ficially sold  only  3  days  later,  on  January 
10. 

Here  again  we  find  another  highly 
questionable  procedure  involved  in  this 
case. 

Did  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Wolfson 
have  so  much  influence  that,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, they  could  circimivent  the  law 
at  will? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  second  question  I 
wished  to  ask  the  Senator  was  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  given  any 
reason  or  justification  for  its  failure  to 
respond  to  the  inquiry  of  the  committee 
regarding  the  degree  to  which  it  had  gone 
into  this  case.  I  believe  the  Senator 
commented  earlier  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  not  responded.  I  won- 
dered if  any  endeavor  was  made  to  give 
a  reason  for  failing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  I 
think  I  have  the  comment  by  Attorney 
General  McGranery  himself. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  can  help  the  Senator,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  the  Senator  is  in  error. 
The  FBI  did  investigate  this,  and  re- 
ported in  1949.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delawaie  overlooked  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  FBI  did 
its  job  and  properly  reported  its  findings 
to  the  Justice  Department.  I  said  that 
the  Department  of  Justice,  after  getting 
the  report,  did  nothing  at  all.  For  some 
strange  reason  the  report  lay  there 
nearly  5  years  until  1952. 


I  did  not  question  the  fact  that  it 
went  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
What  I  want  to  know  is.  Why  was  no 
action  taken?  That  Is  one  of  the  an- 
swers I  am  trying  to  get. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  May  I  correct  my- 
self. It  was  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  which,  on  March 
23.  1949,  advised  that  following  an  in- 
vestigation in  the  matter  it  had  been 
concluded  that  circumstances  were  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  criminal  action. 
The  case  was  closed.    That  was  in  1949. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
record  shows  that  at  the  time  it  was 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  by  Attorney 
General  McGranery  the  key  witness — 
that  is.  the  Government  official  who  had 
been  paid — was  dead. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  make  comment.  I  believe  the 
point  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  getting  at  was  that  while  we  have 
information  regarding  the  disposition  of 
the  case,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  pointed  out.  it  is  my  impression  that 
the  committee  tried  to  ascertain  to  what 
degree  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
gone  into  the  question  and  that  the  De- 
partment had  not  been  responsive  to 
that  inquiry.  I  think  the  committee  has 
been  apprised,  as  the  Senator  obviously 
has.  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
case.  The  question  which  seems  to  be 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is: 
To  what  degree  did  the  Department  go 
into  the  case?  Is  that  not  a  proper 
understanding? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  right.  The  best  explanation  I  have, 
and  I  shall  put  the  entire  article  in  the 
Record,  is  the  one  which  was  given  by 
former  Attorney  General  McGranery  as 
it  appeared  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Saturday.  August  9.  1952.  It  is 
entitled  "Shipyard  Acquisition  by  Wolf- 
son's  Group  To  Reach  Grand  Jur>' — 
McGranery  To  Act  on  6- Year  Old 
Charges — Transit  Head  Puzzled." 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out.  the  information  was  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  long  be- 
fore that  time.  I  shall  quote  what  Mr. 
McGranery  told  the  reporter: 

Mr.  McGranery  Indicated  he  had  no  ex- 
planation for  the  6-year  delay  and  said  an 
earlier  decision  should  have  been  made.  It 
was  understood  that  the  matter  first  was 
sent  to  the  Justice  Department  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

So  Mr.  McGranery.  the  acting  Attor- 
ney General  in  1952.  said  he  did  not 
know  why  it  had  been  acted  on.  I  do 
not  know  either.  I  still  am  puzzled  and 
still  want  the  answer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  Evening  Star 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  ijoint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Shipyard  AcQUismoN  by  Wolfson's  Group 
To  Reach  Grand  Jury — McGranery  To  Act 
on  6-Year-Ou>  Charges — Transit  Head 
Puzzled 

Attorney  General  McGranery  is  planning 
to  send  to  a  grand  jury  6-year-old  charges 
of  Irregularities  In  the  purchase  of  a  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.,  shipyard  by  a  group  headed 
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by  Louis  E.  WoUsofa,  ehairmsa  of  the  board 
of  the  Capital  Transit  Co. 

Allegations  In  connection  with  the  surplus 
property  purchase  of  the  St.  John's  River 
Shipyard  have  be«Ti  nangtng  fire  In  the  Jus- 
tice Dejjartment.  without  action,  since  1946. 

The  first  Indication  of  Mr.  McGranery's 
Interest  In  the  case  came  from  a  House  sub- 
committee investigating  tlxe  Justice  Depart- 
ment. The  matter  (Aine  to  light  when  the 
House  group  began,  looking  at  delays  In  the 
Department's  hanctllng  of  cases. 

DISPOSED  OP  AS  SURPLUS 

The  subcommittee  said  the  shipyard  was 
acquired  by  the  M^itlme  Commission  in 
1942  at  a  reported  cjst  of  $19.5  million.  In 
1945.  a  decision  wus  made  to  dispose  of  the 
yard  as  surplus  proi>erty.  Bids  were  asked, 
and  in  1946  the  yard  was  sold  for  •1.928.S00 
to  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  is 
controlled  by  Mr.  Wolfson. 

Reached  In  Miami .  Mr.  Wolfson  told  the 
Star  by  telephone  he  was  "at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand" why  the  matter  has  come  up.  He 
said  the  charges  hsve  been  "kicked  around 
by  every  politician  In  Washington  and  Flor- 
ida." and  added: 

"I  thought  the  matter  was  completely  clear 
and  clean." 

PURCHASE    BELD    UP    MOMTHB 

Mr.  Wolfson  saM  hearings  were  held  on 
the  charges  In  1947  by  the  House  Expendi- 
ture Committee  and  that  the  actual  pur- 
chase was  held  sevcial  months  before  It  was 
cleared. 

He  said  the  most  serious  charges  were  that 
the  purchase  would  give  Tampa  Shipbuild- 
ing a  monopoly  in  that  area  and  that  the 
company  had  access  to  records  other  bidders 
did  not  have.  These  charges,  he  said,  were 
made  by  an  officer  of  the  old  St.  Johns  com- 
pany, who  was  second  highest  bidder  to 
Tampa  Shipbuilding. 

Actually,  he  said,  the  approximate  10  per- 
cent of  original  cost  figure  Tampa  Shipbuild- 
ing bid  was  higher  than  the  Government 
was  getting  for  many  other  surplus  Instal- 
lations. 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.  was  acquired  by 
the  Wolfson  group  In  1946.  During  the  next 
a  years.  It  had  between  $36  and  $30  million 
worth  of  contracts  to  build  French  ships, 
Mr.  Wolfson  said. 

USB  or  rACii.mE8  made  cuus 

He  said  part  of  the  St.  John's  facilities 
were  used  for  the  French  ships,  "part  for 
other  work  in  the  yard,  and  we  liquidated 
the  other  part  of  It."  This  use  of  the  facu- 
lties was  made  clear  at  the  time  of  the  bid- 
ding, he  added. 

In  a  statement,  the  House  subcommittee 
yesterday  quoted  Mr.  McGranery  as  saying 
he  believed  the  complaints  were  "well  found- 
ed" and  was  ordering  the  evidence  presented 
to  a  grand  Jury. 

At  a  press  conference  later,  however,  the 
Attorney  General  siild  the  grand  Jury  pres- 
entation has  not  yet  been  made.  But  he 
told  reporters  he  will  direct  such  action  after 
further  investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division. 

Mr.  McGranery  Indicated  he  had  no  ex- 
planation for  the  C-year  delay  and  said  an 
earlier  decision  should  have  been  made.  It 
was  understood  that  the  matter  first  was 
seat  to  the  Justice  Department  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  of 
the  points  I  make  is  that  there  has  been 
strange  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority  to  pursue  this  question.  To 
what  extent  the  case  was  presented  to 
the  grand  Jury  In  1952  I  do  not  know. 
The  point  is  that  the  report  was  pigeon- 
holed 5  years,  or  until  the  key  witness 
was  dead.  I  think  we  should  find  out 
from  the  Departndent  of  Justice  whether 


the  full  facts  were  all  presented  to  the 
grand  jury.  I  recall  that  during  that 
particular  period  I  had  occasion  to  criti- 
cize many  situations  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  which  criminal  cases  had  been 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  but 
then  put  on  the  shelf  or  not  presented 
to  the  grand  jury  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  grand  jury  could  render  an  indict- 
ment. 

I  am  not  saying  that  such  a  thing 
happened  in  the  present  case.  I  merely 
quote  from  Attorney  General  McGran- 
ery, who  also  was  puzzled  as  to  why  the 
case  lay  in  the  files  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  6  years  while  nothing  was 
done  about  it. 

There  was  a  second  allegation  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  McCloskey  s  activities 
and  one  which  certainly  cannot  be 
ignored. 

This  is  an  allegation  which  should 
have  been  explored  first  by  a  congres- 
sional committee,  but  since  the  commit- 
tee refuses  to  take  any  action  and  in  view 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  charge  plus 
the  strange  circumstances  surrounding 
the  manner  in  which  the  Justice  E>epart- 
ment  handled  the  case,  I  have  no  alter- 
native other  than  to  discuss  it  here  today. 

A  second  allegation  was  made;  name- 
ly, that  several  years  ago  Mr.  McCloskey 
was  involved  in  the  payment  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  an  employee  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
for  his  assistance  in  obtaining  favorable 
consideration  on  Government  contracts 
and  allegedly  for  his  assistance  in  the 
enactment  of  certain  legislation  which 
would  have  benefited  Mr.  McCloskey 
and  his  company.  At  this  point  I  ac- 
cept that  statement  as  a  rumor.  This 
allegation  was  likewise  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Presumably  an 
investigation  was  started,  but  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  investigation  was 
dropped.  I  was  advised,  since  the  ques- 
tion arose,  that  it  was  dropped  on  the 
flimsy  excuse  that  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  requested  the  tax  returns 
of  the  participants  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment they  found  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment had  "lost"  the  returns  of  both 
taxpayers  for  the  particular  years  in 
question. 

That  explanation  is  a  little  farfetched 
for  me  to  swallow,  particularly  when 
we  take  into  consideration  where  the 
tax  returns  of  the  parties  were  filed. 
The  returns  in  those  particular  years 
were  filed  in  two  different  offices  which 
were  from  600  to  800  miles  apart. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  that  happened, 
and  if  these  tax  returns  were  missing 
then  I  want  to  know  why. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  this  case.  However,  based  upon 
that  strangely  convenient  excuse,  the 
Department  of  Justice  apparently  pur- 
sued the  case  no  further.  There  appears 
to  be  no  evidence  that  either  of  the 
parties  involved  was  questioned.  If  so, 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  original  allegations  were 
based  upon  something  that  could  be 
accepted  as  more  than  mere  rumor. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  based  upon  these 
circumstances — alleged  payoffs  to  pub- 
lic officials  for  the  use  of  their  influ- 
ence,   the    special    favors    which    were 


granted,  such  as  being  allowed  to  change 
bids  after  the  bids  were  oi>ened,  and  so 
forth — all  of  which  are  still  being  ig- 
nored and  unanswered — that  I  base  my 
opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

In  my  opinion  our  Ambassadors  as  the 
official  representatives  of  our  country 
should  be  men  whose  integrity  is  above 
suspicion. 

When  questions  of  the  type  I  have 
suggested  here  arise,  I  think  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  such  nominations 
has  the  responsibility  at  least  to  study 
the  questions  before  reporting  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
to  a  high  public  office. 

There  is  a  moral  code  which  has  been 
ignored  here. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  nomination 
which  has  been  recommended  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  But  I  chal- 
lenge any  of  the  majority  members  of 
that  committee  who  so  voted  to  say  that 
he  has  read  the  reports  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  know  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
entation by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  case  he  makes  on  an  incomplete 
and  inadequate  presentation  of  all  the 
facts,  what  is  the  Senator's  recommen- 
dation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  in- 
tend to  move  that  the  nomination  be 
sent  back  to  the  committee  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  go  into  all  the  factors 
Involved  and  report  back  to  the  Senate 
with  a  recommendation  based  upon  its 
study  of  the  points  involved. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  fair  to  call  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCloskey  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  have  presented.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  two  sides  to  all 
questions.  The  Senate  is  not  the  place 
in  which  the  case  should  have  been 
presented.  I  did  not  want  to  press  it 
here,  but  I  had  no  other  choice. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  that 
there  was  not  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  in  the  question.  I 
felt  that  when  the  points  were  made, 
someone  should  have  called  for  a  further 
investigation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  question  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Ade- 
quate time  was  devoted  at  the  first  hear- 
ing. I  find  no  fault  from  that  stand- 
point and  raise  ru>  question  in  resi>ect  to 
time.  But  when  Mr.  McCloskey  ap- 
peared before  the  committee — so  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  and  I  think  so  far  as 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  was 
concerned — we  had  heard  of  none  of  the 
allegations  to  which  I  have  Just  referred. 
Therefore  Mr.  McCloskey  was  not  ques- 
tioned on  them,  nor  was  any  point  raised. 
For  that  reason  the  transcript  of  the 
official  committee  hearings  shows  none 
of   those  questions.    They  were  raised 
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later  and  brought  up  In  executive  ses- 
sion. I  felt  then  that  we  should  have 
reopened  the  hearings  and  pursued  the 
question  further. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings  been  printed? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  it  has.  But  if  it  has  been  printed, 
the  original  transcript  would  not  show 
any  of  the  points  I  have  mentioned  be- 
cause they  were  not  raised  at  that  time. 
The  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  session  has  not  been  printed 
and  therefore  is  not  available. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  one  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  voted  in  the  committee 
the  other  day  not  to  approve  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  did 
so  because  I  felt  that  since  questions 
had  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  it  was  not  fitting  for  the 
committee  to  vote  approval  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  McCloskey  without 
further  examination  into  the  presenta- 
tions which  had  been  partially  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  at  that 
time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  question 
was  necessary. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  committee  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCloskey.  It  is 
true  that  9  members  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  for  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation, but  8  members  of  the  com- 
mittee either  voted  against  it  or  did  not 
vote.  So  I  would  not  call  the  approval 
overwhelming,  since  only  9  of  the  17 
members  of  the  committee  voted  to 
approve   the  confirmation. 

I  still  believe  that  the  nomination 
should  not  have  been  slid  over  quite  so 
easily  and  readily  by  the  committee  after 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  had  raised 
before  the  committee  the  questions  he 
has  mentioned.  There  should  have 
been  a  much  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion before  Mr.  McCloskey's  nomination 
was  confirmed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  followed  with  in- 
terest the  closing  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  wish  to  clear 
up  one  question.  Were  two  income  tax 
returns  lost? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
told  that  two  income  tax  returns  were 
lost.  They  related  to  the  second  alleged 
payoff. 

I  wish  to  be  fair.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion which  would  prove  that  the  charge 
relating  to  an  alleged  payoff  had  any 
foundation  whatsoever.  I  emphasize 
that  point  because  I  do  not  want  to  be 
unfair  to  Mr.  McCloskey.  It  may  not  be 
true,  but  again  it  may  be  true.  We 
should  find  out.  What  I  find  fault  with 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  question  weis 
brushed  off  so  casually  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  when  it  was  called  to 
its  attention.     I  decided  to  check  the 


case.  The  tax  returns  of  the  two  par- 
ticipants involved,  presumably  the  tax- 
payer who  paid  the  bribe  and  the  one 
who  received  it,  were  called  for.  I  was 
told  that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
could  not  locate  the  tax  returns.  They 
had  been  destroyed  or  were  lost.  There- 
fore they  said  the  question  could  not  be 
pursued  any  further. 

I  could  not  accept  that  flimsy  explana- 
tion. The  tax  returns  of  those  two  indi- 
viduals were  filed  in  two  separate  offlces. 
600  or  800  miles  apart,  and  they  did  not 
both  get  lost  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MORTON.  They  were  in  separate 
offices? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 
Mr.   MORTON.     Are  these  two  tax- 
payers still  alive  today? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
say  "Yes"  in  one  Instance,  and  I  believe 
I  can  say  "Yes"  with  reference  to  both  of 
them. 

Mr  MORTON.  Were  they  business- 
men? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  of 
them  was  a  former  employee  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  Congress. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  follow  through  on  this 
allegation  that  this  employee,  one  of  our 
own  legislative  employees,  was  accepting 
money  for  assistance  in  getting  a  con- 
tract. 

I  vish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  an 
allegation  only,  and  I,  as  one  Member  of 
the  Senate,  have  nothing  to  prove  It  at 
this  time,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  It 
can  just  be  ignored. 

Ordinarily  I  would  not  discuss  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  except  that  we 
have  been  put  in  this  position  where  we 
must  do  it.  I  am  doing  it  with  the  ex- 
planation that  it  is  an  allegation,  and 
I  am  bending  over  backward  in  indicat- 
ing that  it  may  not  be  true.  But  at  the 
same  time,  when  an  allegation  such  as 
this  is  made — that  there  has  been  a 
payoff  to  one  of  our  own  employees  of 
Congress — we  cannot  brush  it  off  and 
say,  "This  is  inconsequential."  We  have 
that  responsibility  in  Congress.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  an  equal  respon- 
sibility. Someone  had  a  greater  respon- 
sibility than  to  come  back  and  say,  "We 
have  tried  to  get  the  tax  returns;  but 
the  Treasury  Department  lost  the  tax 
returns  of  both  these  individuals,  so 
we  dropped  it." 

Mr.  MORTON.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  these  two  individuals  have  incomes 
of  over  $10,000  a  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 
Mr.  MORTON.     Does  not  the  average 
person  with  an  income  of  over  $10,000 
a  year  keep  a  copy  of  his  income  tax 
return? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
are  a  great  many  ways  that  this  could 
have  been  established  with  adequate 
time.  I  am  confident  of  that.  I  think 
I  could  get  an  answer  to  clear  up  this 
point  if  I  had  the  chance. 

Certainly  we  can  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  allegation  is  true  or  false.  What 
are  they  afraid  of?  Why  not  let  us  try 
to  get  the  information? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  I>elaware  will  permit.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  nomination,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  whether  this 
is  not  a  good  suggestion,  that  we  send 
the  nomination  back  to  committee 
rather  than  ask  for  its  approval  with  a 
cloud  upon  it.  I  say  that  because  the 
Senate  should  not  deal  unfairly  with 
Mr.  McCloskey  by  rejecting  the  nomi- 
nation, or  approve  it  and  send  him  forth 
as  the  Ambassador  of  this  country  with 
some  doubt  about  all  this,  except  after 
some  real  answers  are  given  to  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  that  there  can  be  any  end  if 
that  kind  of  procedure  is  to  be  followed. 
I  believe  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  will  back  me  up  when 
I  say  that  there  was  no  suggestion  made 
at  any  time  by  any  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  we  hold 
further  hearings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  get  these  records. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Get  the 
records  and  then  read  the  reports. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  got  the  records 
and  we  gave  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
all  the  time  he  requested.  He  did  not  ask 
for  an  extension  beyond  Monday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senators  pardon.    He  is  in  error. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  voted  on  it  on 
Monday.  Let  us  remember  that  this 
thing  has  been  raked  over  the  coals  a 
dozen  different  times.  There  was  made 
available  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  wanted  to  read  it  a  sum- 
marized FBI  report  covering  all  the  dif- 
ferent inquiries  that  had  been  made,  and 
studies  by  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  grand 
Jury  investigation,  and  even  referring  to 
hearings  which  were  held  before  the 
committee.  Every  Member  who  wanted 
to  read  it  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  I  read  it.  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  read  it  also. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  read 
it,  but  why  did  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  other  Members  express 
some  interest? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  see  any 
end  to  it.  I  should  like  to  say  this  also. 
Had  the  Senator  from  Delaware  asked 
for  specific  witnesses  to  be  called  be- 
fore the  committee,  I  am  certain  the 
committee  would  have  granted  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  reply  very  briefly  to  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  I  told  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  that  if  they  insisted  on  vot- 
ing Monday  I  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  vote  "no"  and  take  the  case  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  said  I  was  prepared  to  vote  and  that 
I  would  vote  against  the  nomination. 
However,  I  said  that  I  would  have  to 
pursue  the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate.  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  other  Senators  will  confirm  the  fact 
that  I  suggested  that  this  matter  should 
be  more  thoroughly  examined.  If  I  do 
not  quote  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
correctly,  I  hope  he  will  correct  me,  but 
if  I  recall  correctly  at  that  time  he  ad- 
mitted that  h^.  too,  was  disturbed  about 
these  charges  [but  he  said  that  he  would 
just  as  well  Vote  on  it,  though.  The 
Senator  admitted  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  repKjrt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator is  wrong.  I  did  not  say  I  was  dis- 
turbed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  We  are 
now  discussinj  a  report  which  both  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  have  read, 
a  report  whicJi  confirmed  what  I  had 
said;  namely,  that  the  second  allegation 
had  been  dropped  because  the  two  tax 
returns  had  been  lost.  I  ask  him  is  that 
not  true?    The  Senator  read  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Back  in  1941. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  but 
I  do  not  care  when  it  was.  It  was 
dropped  on  the  fiimsy  excuse  that  the 
returns  had  been  lost,  although  the  two 
tax  returns  had  been  filed  600  miles 
apart. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  was  nothing 
there.  The  Senator  has  admitted  that 
this  is  nothing  but  a  nmior,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  draw  on.  but  that  he  wanted 
to  report  it  to  the  Senate.  He  admitted 
It  was  not  enough  to  try  a  man  on,  but 
nevertheless  he  wanted  to  bring  it  before 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  rumor.  I  submit 
that  there  waa  no  connection  between 
Mr.  McCloskey  and  anyone  else,  except  a 
rumor. 

Mr.  DIRKS  BN.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  are  four  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  .serve  both  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  that  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  hate  been  in  almost  contin- 
uous session  for  months.  The  marvel  is 
that  as  much  spadework  h£is  been  done 
on  this  subject  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware could  contrive,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
load  that  he  carries  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, as  its  ranking  minority  member. 

I  believe  that  gives  point  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  if  additional  time  is  available. 
a  thoroughgoing  job  can  be  done  in  this 
case.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, we  owe  It  to  the  Senate,  and  we 
owe  It  to  the  people  to  make  sure  that 
when  the  imprimatur  of  the  Senate  is 
placed  upon  one  who  is  to  represent  us 
abroad  that  he  go  out  of  here  without 
any  doubt  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of 
course  I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  However,  if  we  get  a  re- 
port of  an  alleged  payoff  to  an  em- 
ployee in  our  legislative  branch  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  not  brushing  it  off 
and  saying,  "We  don't  believe  it."  The 
Department  of  Justice  had  an  even 
greater  responsibility.  It  should  not 
merely  have  asked  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  tax  return  and  then 
accept  the  answer,  "Well,  we  lost  both 
of  them." 


I  want  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about 
that  particular  case.  I  am  willing  to 
ask  these  questions  with  the  clear  im- 
derstanding  that  it  has  not  been  proven, 
and  I  hope  it  never  will  be  proven,  not 
only  from  Mr.  McCloskey's  -standpoint 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reputation  of  Congress.  However,  I 
will  not  let  this  go  unchallenged.  I  want 
more  than  an  expression  of  the  Justice 
Department,  "We  tried  to  look  into 
this."  Let  us  remember  that  at  that 
time  both  these  men  were  living.  I 
think  they  are  both  living  now. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  stated  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  roUcall  vote  in  commit- 
tee that  I  regretted  sincerely  that  I  had 
to  vote  against  reporting  the  nomina- 
tion favorably  to  the  Senate.  After 
hearing  some  of  the  questions  that  were 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  felt  impelled  to  vote 
against  the  nomination. 

The  acting  chairman  will  remember, 
since  we  are  talking  about  the  executive 
session,  that  as  soon  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  called  the  com- 
mittee to  order,  a  motion  was  made  im- 
mediately to  report  the  nomination. 
Had  it  not  been  for  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, we  would  probably  have  reported 
it  within  3  minutes. 

When  these  questions  were  raised  it 
did  cause  some  concern  among  members 
of  the  committee.  I  am  one  of  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  believe  that 
the  President  Is  entitled  to  every  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  his  nominees. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee who  have  said  that  our  foreign 
ambassadors  and  foreign  service  officers 
should  not  all  be  career  people.  There 
are  posts  around  the  globe  which  need 
outstanding  businessmen  and  men 
having  means.  I  have  visited  some  of 
the  posts  around  the  world  where  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  send  a  career  man 
and  expect  him  to  pay  the  expenses.  So 
we  need  business  and  professional  people. 
For  that  reason,  it  was  very  difficult  for 
me  to  vote  against  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

But  I  am  convinced,  after  hearing  the 
discussion  and  reading  some  of  the 
records — at  least,  some  of  the  copies  of 
the  material  which  has  been  presented 
here  today — that  this  is  a  nomination 
which  should  have  further  thought.  I 
sincerely  regret  that  it  was  not  presented 
to  the  committee  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented today. 

As  I  said,  I  disliked  to  vote  against 
reporting  the  nomination  to  the  Senate; 
and  if  i  am  forced  to  do  so  today,  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  really  and  truly  regret- 
fully. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  has  been  my  in- 
tention all  along  to  vote  for  confirma- 
tion of  this  nominee.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  hoped  that  these  questions  might  be 


cleared  up.  Does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  believe  that  it  would 
take  another  several  days  of  hearings 
to  inquire  into  the  matter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  take  too  long.  I 
think  the  committee  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  act  expeditiously;  they  should 
do  so.  I  do  not  ask  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  accept  what  I  have  said,  al- 
though I  have  tried  to  be  as  accurate 
and  as  fair  as  I  could.  Frankly,  I  have 
tried  to  bend  over  backward  to  be  fair 
to  Mr.  McCloskey. 

But  the  fiimsy  excuse  that  was  given 
for  the  loss  of  the  tax  returns  was  a 
little  more  than  I  could  swallow.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  was  a  payoff  to 
the  Mai-itime  Commission  official. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  payoff 
was  made  by  a  man  who  was  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Wolfson.  There  Is  no 
question  in  the  record  that  at  that  time 
Mr.  Wolfson  and  Mr.  McCloskey  were 
operating  together  in  connection  with 
negotiations  for  a  shipyard.  It  is  con- 
ceivably ixjsslble  that  neither  of  them 
knew  anything  about  or  had  anjrthing 
to  do  with  the  payoff,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  transaction. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  they  put  up  the 
money  and  used  the  man  as  a  go-be- 
tween. I  think  they  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  answer.  There  Is  an  allegation 
that  there  was  a  payo  J  to  an  employee  of 
the  legislative  branch.  That  too  must 
be  answered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Was  Mr.  McCloskey 
himself  questioned? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  he 
was  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  certainly  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  straighten  out 
this  situation.  It  would  be  unfortimate 
to  have  him  represent  the  United  States 
while  he  was  under  any  cloud  of  doubt. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  in 
moving  to  recommit  the  nomination,  be 
willing  to  place  a  time  limit  on  having 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
port back?  If  that  were  done,  would  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  all  other 
Senators  handling  the  nomination,  agree 
that  It  was  In  the  Interest  of  everyone, 
including  the  nominee,  to  have  the  sit- 
uation cleared  up,  and  that  that  might 
be  done  in  a  week  or  10  days,  or  in  some 
relatively  short  length  of  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
have  no  objection,  although  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  set  a 
time  limit  which  might  be  too  short  to 
do  the  job.  The  Senator  knows  how  time 
limitations  sometimes  operate,  particu- 
larly when  the  Senate  operates  as  it  has 
been  recently.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  investigation 
could  be  made  expeditiously.  So  far  as 
I,  myself,  am  concerned,  the  nomination 
could  be  reported  back  in  72  hours ;  that 
could  be  done  and  a  report  could  be 
made.  No  effort  would  be  made  to  delay 
action  by  me.  I  do  not  think  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  would  suggest  that 
there  has  been  undue  delay.  I  did  not 
try  to  prevent  the  nomination  from  com- 
ing to  a  vote  when  I  saw  that  the  com- 
mittee was  insistent  upon  voting. 

After  the  nomination  had  been  re- 
ported I  told  the  majority  leader  that  I 
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would  cooperate  with  him  whenever  he 
desired  to  bring  it  up.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a  time 
limit  on  reporting  back;  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  wise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  only  reason  for 
suggesting  a  time  limit  is  that  a  motion 
to  recommit  a  nomination  is  usually  or 
frequently  construed  as  a  vote  against 
the  nomination.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  against  the  nomination.  However, 
I  would  vote  for  a  week  or  10  days  in 
which  the  committee  might  consider  the 
subject  further.  I  should  like  to  be  sure, 
as  I  am  certain  other  Senators  would, 
of  just  what  we  are  voting  on  and  what 
the  record  is. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  accept  such  a  motion,  if  a  time  limit 
were  placed  on  reporting  back  on  the 
nomination,  so  as  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that,  althoxigh  I 
am  not  sold  on  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, since  the  matter  has  been 
brought  out  so  forcefully  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware,  I  should  think 
that  Mr.  McCloskey  himself  would  insist 
upon  a  hearing  and  insist  upon  being 
heard  by  the  committee.  I  know  that  if 
I  were  in  McCloskey's  place,  I  would 
want  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
clear  the  matter  up. 

Does  not  the  Ser.iitor  from  Delaware 
believe  that  we  owe  to  Mr.  McCloskey 
an  opportunity  to  do  that?  Otherwise, 
there  would  always  be  a  cloud  over  his 
character  and  always  be  a  cloud  over  the 
transaction.  I  should  think  he  would 
be  the  person  to  ask  for  the  hearing, 
rather  than  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  ask  for  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  McCloskey  not  asking 
to  be  heard  in  order  to  clear  up  the 
situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  has  rendered  a  very 
great  service  to  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try. I  would  not  be  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  on 
the  state  of  the  record  as  it  is.  However, 
I  should,  perhaps,  wish  to  demur  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating  1  that  there  be  a  time 
limit  on  reporting  back  the  nomination. 
I  would  not  be  happy  to  have  it  rei>orted 
back  in  72  hours  or  even  a  little  longer 
time,  because  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  long  enough  to  examine  into  the  ques- 
tion fully. 

I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  one  single  Senator — and 
perhaps  the  hardest  working  Member 
of  the  Senate — to  carry  the  full  load. 
That  ought  to  be  done  by  the  commit- 
tee staff  and  perhaps  by  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  I 
think  the  nomination  should  be  referred 


back  to  the  committee  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  It  is  not  the  aole  re- 
sponslbihty  of  Johk  J.  Williams  to  carry 
the  load  alone. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement.  I  think 
the  nomination  should  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee.  There  will  be  no 
prejudice  on  my  part  in  sending  it  to 
some  committee  of  which  I  am  not  a 
member.  What  disturbs  me  is  that  when 
the  nomination  was  before  the  commit- 
tee these  serious  questions  were  raised, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  were  serious 
questions  and  shoiUd  be  answered.  After 
we  got  some  of  the  answers  there  was 
not  enough  interest  on  the  part  of  some 
to  study  them.  That  Is  what  bothers 
me.  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
McCloskey  the  questions  should  be 
studied.  We  cajinot  let  the  situation  be 
brushed  off. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  not  agree 
to  a  time  limit  for  the  hearings,  because 
when  evidence  has  been  lost  or  mislaid, 
often  it  may  continue  to  be  lost  or  mis- 
laid imtil  after  the  time  limit  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  am  not  really  distressed,  because  I 
recall  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
told  the  committee  on  the  morning  we 
acted  on  the  nomination  that  if  the  com- 
mittee was  determined  to  vote  anyway, 
he  would  not  take  any  more  time  in  pre- 
senting the  case  before  the  committee 
but  would  present  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  This  he  has  proceeded  to  do. 
I  think  we  are  all  sorry  that  he  was  put 
in  a  position  where  he  felt  obliged  to  do 
that. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  investigation  of 
the  subject,  I  think  there  should  be 
expert  investigators.  Perhaps  two  of 
them  would  be  enough,  one  to  represent 
each  side  of  the  political  picture.  But 
I  certainly  hope  the  matter  will  be 
cleared  up. 

I  did  not  vote  against  Mr.  McCloskey 
in  committee  because  I  had  anything 
against  him;  I  felt  that  the  committee 
was  sliding  the  nomination  through  too 
fast. 

I  also  add  that  the  first  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  McCloskey  was  a  very 
short  one,  because  I  was  a  few  minutes 
late  in  arriving  for  the  hearing,  and  I 
met  Mr.  McCloskey  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  already  leaving  the  committee. 
So  the  hearing  could  not  have  lasted 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Be- 
fore I  move  that  the  nomination  be  re- 
committed, I  should  say  that  all  the 
bidders  were  being  told  to  bid  upon  the 
St.  Johns  River  shipyard,  which  was  sur- 
plus, on  the  basis  that  it  would  be  kept 
in  operation  as  a  marine  facility.  I 
should  like  to  quote  again  from  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  in  vhich 
Marsden  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
Wolfson  group  bid  on  the  yard  knowing 
they  could  dismantle  it. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony: 

Mr.  Wise.  In  other  words,  et  the  very  end 
of  December  the  Florida  Pipe  &  Supply  Co. 
did  receive  Lnio-matloin   to  the   effect   that 


bids  would  be  received  on  a  term  baele,  and 
th*t  if  the  bkU  were  interesting  enough,  the 
property  might  be  used  for  other  than  Mari- 
time Commission  purposes? 
Mr.  Marssxi*.  Tee. 

Again  I  point  out  that  there  are  many 
strange  circumstances:  The  bids  were 
changed ;  one  group  was  allowed  to  make 
a  different  type  of  bid;  there  was  an 
alleged  payoff  in  one  instance,  to  a  Gov- 
ernment ofBcial,  and,  in  another  in- 
stance, to  the  employee  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

These  are  serious  charges,  and  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  justify  having  the 
committee  at  least  study  the  report. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  nomination  be  recommitted;  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
in  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  may  yield  for  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson  ). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

I  have  known  Mr.  McCloskey  for  sev- 
eral years.  Everything  I  have  known 
about  him  indicates  that  he  has  been 
a  highly  successful  businessman.  He  is 
respected  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  his  long 
record  of  successful  business  enterprise 
and  his  interest  In  public  affairs,  he 
would  be  a  fine  representative  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  sF>eak  briefly  before  the  vote  is 
taken. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  was  not  presiding  over  the  committee ; 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  when  those  proceedings 
took  place. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  that  four  members  of  the 
committee  were  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. It  so  happens  that  all  four  of  those 
members  were  present  on  the  day  when 
the  vote  was  taken,  and,  as  I  recall,  all 
the  way  through. 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  that  I 
was  present  every  time  the  nomination 
was  considered.  I  think  there  were  four 
meetings.  There  was  the  Initial  hearing 
with  Mr.  McCloskey;  and  there  were 
other  meetings,  at  which  these  questions 
were  raised  and  discussed  within  the 
committee.  I  think  I  know  what  took 
place. 

What  has  surprised  me  is  the  request 
for  additional  hearings,  when  at  no  time 
during  the  discussions  in  the  committee, 
so  far  as  I  recall,  did  anyone  ask  for 
hearings,  except  that  on  one  occasion  it 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  McCloskey  be 
called  before  us  and  asked  the  question 
point  blank;  but  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware said.  "No;  I  do  not  care  about  hav- 
ing Mr.  McCloskey  come  before  us." 

But  iu>w  it  is  moved  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  recommitted. 
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We  were  furnished  the  records.  We 
were  furnished  the  FBI  summary  of 
what  took  place,  and  every  one  of  these 
questions  was  raised  in  that  summary. 

This  case  has  been  investigated.  Let 
Senators  remember  that  these  events  oc- 
curred in  1946  and  1946;  and  in  1947 
a  House  subcommittee,  headed  by  our 
good  friend  Ross  Rizley,  then  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
went  into  the  subject  thoroughly.  That 
subcommittee  hearing  has  been  quoted 
at  considerable  length  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Senators  should  also  i-emember  that 
the  subcommittee  did  not  attach  enough 
significance  to  Mr.  McCloskeys  connec- 
tion with  all  the  things  which  have  been 
discussed,  even  to  ask  him  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee.  Members  of 
the  Maritime  Commission — Commis- 
sioners and  employees — appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  as  did  Mr.  Wolfson 
and  other  persons  who  were  connected 
with  the  case;  but  at  no  time  did  the 
subcommittee  caU  Mr.  McCloskey  be- 
fore it.  I 

Purthermord.  all  the  subcommittee 
did  was  to  transit  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  testimony  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  $25,000  to  an  employee  of  the 
Maritime  Commission.  That  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  and  by  the  Crim- 
inal Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice;  the  whole  case  was  investigated 
by  them.  That  was  in  1949.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  case  lay  in  the 
Department  for  6  years,  without  action. 
But  it  did  not.  The  report  was  made 
in  1949;  and  it  was  reix>rted  that  the 
subject  had  been  most  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  that  no  basis  for  criminal 
action  had  been  found.  The  case  was 
reopened  in  1952;  and  in  1953  it  was 
reported  that  no  basis  for  criminal 
action  had  been  foimd. 

In  1955,  if  I  correctly  recall,  the  case 
was  referred  to  a  grand  Jury. 

This  case  has  been  gone  over  and 
over;  and  the  result  has  been  the  same 
every  time.  That  is  the  record  which 
was  before  us  in  the  committee.  When 
does  one  stop  persecuting  a  man  or  stop 
dragging  things  over  and  over? 

I  say  to  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
been  listening  quite  attentively  to  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  there  were  two  series  of  bids.  Mr. 
McCloskey  was  definitely  connected  with 
the  first  series  of  bids.  The  bid  was 
submitted  in  his  name.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Wolfson;  at  that  time  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Maritime  Commission — or  it  ap- 
peared that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the 
Maritime  Commission — to  accept  bids 
only  from  qualified  shipbuilders  or  ship- 
yard operators.  Mr.  McCloskey  was 
both.  He  became  associated  with  Mr. 
Wolfson,  to  help  Mr.  Wolfson,  and  he 
made  the  bid. 

When  that  was  over  with,  Mr.  Wolf- 
son, according  to  his  testimony,  wanted 
to  pay  Mr.  McCloskey  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000,  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
expenses  he  had  Incurred;  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey said,  "I  don't  want  anjrthing." 
He  said,  "If  you  want  to,  pay  my  two 


sons,  and  Mr.  Flnley" — I  believe  that 
was  his  name — "and  the  lawyer,  for 
they  have  been  working  on  this  case. 
They  have  had  expenses,  and  you  can 
reimburse  them."  He  reimbursed  them 
ai;  $5,000  each. 

That  was  all  Mr.  McCloskey  got  out 
of  this  transaction. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
said,  those  bids  were  rejected  or  thrown 
out.  At  that  time  there  was  a  kind  of 
negotiated  bidding  process,  or  at  least 
it  was  limited  to  a  group  of  experienced 
shipyard  operators  or  shipbuilders. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  open  the  con- 
tract to  competitive  bids.  But  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey was  not  interested  in  it,  for  he 
did  not  want  it  for  himself.  Mr.  Wolf- 
son submitted  two  bids.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  said  that  by  the 
time  it  was  over,  there  were  four  bids. 
I  do  not  know;  but,  as  I  recall,  there 
were  two  prime  bids.  Mr.  Wolfson 
owned  a  substantial  share  in  two  differ- 
ent companies,  and  each  of  them  sub- 
mitted a  bid.  But  Mr.  McCloskey  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  that 
procedure. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  read  the 
telegram  Mr.  McCloskey  sent;  and  that 
is  true.  Mr.  John  Carmody,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
testified  that  he  called  up  Mr.  McCloskey, 
who  then  was  in  New  Jersey.  I  believe. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     At  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  Mr.  Carmody  called  him,  and, 
as  I  understand,  asked  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  certain  paragraph  in  the 
bid.  Page  1484  of  the  Rizley  subcommit- 
tee hearings  shows  that  the  first  tele- 
gram was  sent  by  Mr.  D.  W.  McArthur, 
Jr..  vice  president  of  the  Tampa  Ship- 
building Co.  It  quoted  a  paragraph  of 
the  bid,  and  stated,  "This  paragraph 
automatically  makes  our  offer  as  an  all- 
cash  offer,  if  the  Maritime  Commission 
so  desires." 

He  was  construing  what  was  meant  by 
that  paragraph. 

It  was  not  a  case  of  changing  the  bid, 
but  he  said  this  is  something  that  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and,  under  the  paragraph  I  quoted, 
it  automatically  makes  it  a  cash  offer  if 
the  Commission  wants  it  that  way. 

Following  that,  Mr.  McCloskey  sent  a 
telegram,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wolfson's 
testimony  shows  that  Mr.  McCloskey  got 
in  touch  with  him  in  Florida,  and  told 
him  the  question  was  whether  this  was  a 
cash  bid  or  purely  an  installment  bid. 
Mr.  McArthur  then  sent  this  telegram, 
speaking  for  the  company,  and  Mr.  Wolf- 
son transmitted  that  information  to  Mc- 
Closkey, and  McCloskey  wired  Carmody 
saying,  "I  have  been  authorized." 

That  is  the  only  way  that  my  friend 
from  Delaware  tries  to  connect  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey with  Mr.  Wolfson  in  this  second 
set  of  bids.  There  is  absolutely  no  other 
connection  anywhere. 

It  was  the  employee  of  Mr.  Wolfson, 
Mr.  Weber,  who  made  the  $25,000  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Knapp  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Weber  testified  before  the 
committee  and  said  it  was  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  partnership  arrangement  they 
had  gone  into,  and  that  is  why  Repre- 


sentative Rizley  sent  it  to  the  FBI.     I 
think  Mr.  Rizley  lectured  Mr.  Weber  on 

it. 

I  think  all  of  us  felt  they  were  doing  a 
little  under-the-table  deal.  There  is  no 
question  alwut  it.  But  how  does  one 
connect  Mr.  McCloskey  with  it  when  he 
was  not  even  connected  with  Wolfson? 
First  of  all,  it  is  not  shown  that  he  was 
connected  with  Wolfson,  except  that  Mr. 
Weber  was  an  employee  of  Wolfson;  but 
Mr.  McCloskey  was  not  even  associated 
with  Wolfson. 

I  cannot  l)elieve  that  Senators  will  ac- 
cept that  kind  of  timorous,  farflung  ru- 
mor, depending  on  gossip,  to  convict  a 
man  or  to  say  he  should  not  be  accepted 
for  the  position  to  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated. 

Let  us  be  fair.  Let  us  stick  to  real 
evidence.  No  wonder  the  FBI,  no  wonder 
the  grand  jury,  have  turned  this  matter 
down  repeatedly.  That  is  all  they  ever 
had  to  go  on.  It  is  not  right  or  fair  to 
be  dragging  these  things  up  in  regard 
to  a  man  who  has  the  reputation,  integ- 
rity, and  character  that  we  all  know 
Matt  McCloskey  has. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  know  him  will 
say  that  he  would  make  a  good  Ambas- 
sador to  Ireland.  He  would  make  a  good 
Ambassador.  He  would  make  a  good 
representative  of  this  country.  It  is 
not  fair  to  reject  him  on  these  nunors 
and  reports. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that 
there  was  no  financial  relationship,  but 
only  friendship,  between  Wolfspn  and 
McCloskey,  and  it  was  Wolfson's  em- 
ployee who  admittedly  paid  $25,000  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  man?  There 
was  no  relationship  at  all  between  Mc- 
Closkey and  Wolfson  at  any  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  not  at  all- 
wait  a  minute.  Between  McCloskey  and 
Wolfson? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  said  during 
the  first  series  of  bids. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Were  they  not 
partners? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  McCloskey  was 
working  with  Wolfson  on  the  first  series 
of  bids. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  McCloskey 
called  the  Maritime  Commission 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Wait,  and  I  will 
go  over  that  again. 

Wolfson  testified  in  the  Rizley  hear- 
ings that  subsequent  to  the  first  set  of 
bids  McCloskey  had  no  connection  with 
him.  McCloskey  was  helping  him  out 
as  a  shipbuilder  and  a  shipyard  builder 
and  an  expert.  At  that  time  the  policy 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  was  that, 
in  order  to  be  considered,  there  had  to 
be  a  tie-up  with  someone  with  experi- 
ence in  this  tjrpe  of  work.  McCloskey 
was  to  help  Wolfson.  but  then  the  Com- 
mission rejected  those  bids  and  changed 
its  policy  and  threw  the  contracts  open 
to  competitive  bidding  to  anybody  who 
wanted  to  bid. 

During  the  second  series  of  bids,  there 
was  no  connection  whatsoever  between 
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McCloskey  and  Wolfson.  McCloskey 
came  into  the  telegram  situation  in  this 
way:  He  was  in  Atlantic  City,  and  Mr. 
Carmody.  of  the  Commission,  knowing 
that  McCloskey  was  connected  with 
Wolfson  In  the  first  set  of  bids,  evidently 
thought  he  was  stm  connected  with  him. 
So  he  called  him. 

I  gather  that  he  must  have  asked  him 
for  an  interpretation  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  bid.  McCloskey  did  not  know.  He 
called  up  Wolfson  in  Florida.  After  he 
called  Wolfson  and  told  him  about  this 
call  from  Carmody  and  pointed  out  what 
he  wanted  to  know  about  It,  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur.  vice  president  of  the  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  which  Wolfson  was 
connected  with,  quoted  the  language  of 
the  bid: 

This  paragraph  automatically  makes  our 
offer  as  an  all-cash  offer  if  the  Maritime 
Commlasion  so  desires. 

Evidently  Wolfson  called  up  and  re- 
ported to  McCloskey  what  had  been 
done,  and  McCloskey  sent  a  telegram  to 
Carmody  in  which  he  said  this: 

Confirming  telephone  conversation  I  have 
been  authorized — 

He  was  not  doing  it  on  his  own,  but 
he  had  been  authorized  by  Wolfson. 
apparently — 

to  say  for  the  Tampa  ShlpbuUdlng  Co. 
that  their  proposal  for  the  purchase 
of  the  St.  Johns  River  yard  that  they  wUl 
pay  caab  when  settlement  is  made. 

That  was  his  sole  connection  with  it. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts asked  his  question,  I  was  Just 
about  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  been  quite  clever  in  de- 
veloping this  argument.  Do  Senators 
realize  how  many  characters  he  has 
brought  Into  play  in  this  discussion? 
Go  back  and  follow  his  argiraient  and 
find  one  connecting  link  with  McCloskey 
other  than  what  I  have  told  the  Senate 
here.    It  is  not  there. 

When  this  question  came  up.  I  called 
Matt  McCloskey  and  I  said.  "Before  I 
take  this  matter  to  the  floor,  I  want  to 
hear  from  you  and  whether  or  not  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  payment." 
He  said,  "I  never  had  anything  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  it."  I  said.  "I  would  like 
you  to  write  me  a  letter." 

He  wrote  this  letter  on  July  9,  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  should  like  to  read  it  I 
hope  Senators  will  listen  to  It: 

DxAK  Senator:  First  may  I  say  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  favorable  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  my  nomination  as  Ambassador 
to  Ireland. 

I  understand  some  members  of  your  com- 
mittee have  raised  questions  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  a  Oovenament  shipyard  hy 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  a  company  oon- 
troUed  by  Louis  Wolfson. 

I  was  not  a  partner  of  Mr.  Wolfson  on 
this  prirchase  and  had  no  Interest  in  that 
company.  We  had  an  understanding  con- 
cerning an  earlier  Wd,  but  that  was  not  re- 
newed after  the  Government  rejected  all  bids. 
I  poeltlvely  did  not  i>artlclpate  In  the  second 
bid.  All  I  did  waa  to  transmit  a  message 
about  making  an  all-cash  payment,  as  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Carmody  to  the  House 
subcommittee. 

That  subcommittee — the  Subcommittee  on 
Svirplua  Property  of  the  Committee  on  Kz- 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Department — 
made    extensive    investigations    in    1M7   of 


this  sale  of  the  8t.  Johns  Blver  shipyard.  I 
understand  your  committee  had  the  com- 
plete file  before  you.  You  will  note  that  the 
House  subconomlttee  never  even  called  me 
as  a  witness. 

The  only  other  question  is  whether  I  may 
be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  a  $35,000  pay- 
ment alleged  to  have  been  made  to  David  R. 
Knapp,  a  subject  which  the  House  subcom- 
mittee did  not  fully  resolve. 

That  was  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  want  to  assure  you  for  the  record  that 
I  never  knew  Mr.  Knapp.  and  that  I  have 
absolutely    no    knowledge    of    payments.    If 
any.  that  may  have  been  made  to  him. 
Sincerely. 

MATTKrw  H.  McCtosxzT 

That  Is  his  signature.  I  think  every- 
one who  knows  Matt  McCloskey  knows 
he  is  worthy  of  belief. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm-BBicHTl. 
It  is  dated  June  29,  and  reads: 

Dbak  Sxnato*  Fulbucbt:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request,  transmitted  by  the 
Department  of  State,  with  respect  to  an 
alleged  report  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  a  grand  Jury  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  reference  to  certain  bids  for 
the  purchase  of  the  St  Johns  River  ship- 
yard in  which  Mr.  Matthew  McCloskey  and 
Mr.  Louis  Wolfson  were  involved.  Thie 
transaction  occurred  ahortly  after  World 
War  U. 

After  the  culmination  of  the  tale  of  the 
shipyard  by  the  Government,  complaints 
were  received  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
containing  allegations  that  Federal  law  had 
been  violated  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
receiving  and  awarding  bids.  These  allega- 
tJons  were  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  culminated  in 
the  presentation  of  evidence  to  an  inveetlga- 
tory  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  McCloskey  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  grand  Jury,  which  heard  all  available 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  tranaactlon. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Government's  pres- 
entation, the  grand  Jury  returned  a  no  true 
bill. 

As  you  realize,  the  Department  of  Justice 
cannot  make  available  to  you  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  a  grand  Jury.  I  can.  however, 
assure  the  committee  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  not  In  possession  of  any  new 
evidence  with  respect  to  this  nutter  and. 
on  the  basis  of  all  presently  available  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  reason  to  take  issue  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  grand  Jury  that  no 
violation  of  Federal  law  occurred. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
the  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Nicholas  diB.  Katzembach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  irention  one  thing  further. 
It  concerns  what  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware very  properly  discussed,  in  regard 
to  the  "carryings  on"  of  the  Maritime 
Commission.  I  refer  to  the  irregularity 
in  regard  to  bids. 

Mr.  McCloskey  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  He  was  not  tied  to  it  in  any  way. 
He  was  out  of  the  picture  dining  all  that 
time.  He  was  in  It  only  when  bidding 
was  restricted  to  men  with  shipyard  ex- 
perience. The  bids  were  all  rejected. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  out  of  It. 

Mr.  McCloskey  says  so  in  his  letter. 
Mr.  Wolfson  says  so  In  his  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  Rlzley  subcommittee. 


There  has  been  talk  about  how  thor- 
oughly the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions wMit  into  this  subject.  This  per- 
haps is  the  most  extensive  study  made 
anywhere.  Senators  can  examine  the 
bulky  flies  which  came  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission  until  they  are  blue  In 
the  face,  ano  they  will  not  get  as  much 
from  them  as  from  the  hearings.  The 
Senator  from'  Delaware  demonstrated 
that  part  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
quoted  from  the  hearings. 

The  witnesses  were  sworn.  According 
to  the  -worn  testimony  of  Mr.  Wolfson, 
Mr.  McCloskey  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him  or  his  activities  after  the  first  bids 
were  rejected. 

So  all  this  Ulk  about  the  irregularity 
of  opening  the  bids  would  make  a  bad 
picture  for  the  Maritime  Commission. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  were 
making  a  speech  critical  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  as  it  then  existed,  he  would 
be  perfectly  right  and  logical  in  so  do- 
ing, but  that  has  no  connection  with 
Matt  McCloskey. 

I  ask  Senators  to  keep  these  relevant 
things  in  mind,  because  they  are  mate- 
rial in  considering  a  case  of  this  kind. 
There  ou£?ht  to  be  some  semblance  of 
orderly  presentation  and  some  tie  In 
with  the  evidence  which  Is  sought  to  be 
used. 

Mr  KEATINO  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATINO  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  there  was  any  witness 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  No  witness  was 
called  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
recall  that  any  Senator  at  any  time 
asked  that  any  witness  be  called. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  knows  full  well  that  after  these 
questions  had  come  op  we  asked  for  the 
reports  and  for  further  information. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN      Yes. 

Mr.  WIT. I  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
the  reports  were  received,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  pointed  out,  the  committee 
convened  on  Monday  morning,  and  be- 
fore it  had  been  in  session  3  minutes  a 
motion  was  made  to  report  the  nomina- 
tion before  even  the  reports  had  been 
read. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   Just  a  moment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  that  I  suggested 
that  the  report*  should  be  examined 
and  evaluated. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Before 
the  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  re- 
ports were  not  even  read  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  because  he  admitted  that 
he  did  not  read  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yea;  I  admit  that. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  men- 
tioned at  least  twice,  and  perhaps  three 
times,  the  fact  that  within  3  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  a  motion 
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was  made  to  report  the  nomination.  I 
think  every  Senator  knows  that  is  the 
way  to  open  a  subject  for  discussion. 
That  is  all  it  does.  We  remained  in  ses- 
sion as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wished  to  stay.  At  no  time  did  he 
ask  for  a  witness. 

I  believe  I  suggested,  "Let  us  call  Mc- 
Closkey and  ask  him  point  blank,  to  his 
face,  about  this  charge."  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  said.  "No.  I  do  not  want 
him  here." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  does  not  have  the  record  quite 
straight.  I  said  that  we  should  not  call 
Mr.  McCloskey  until  after  we  had  done 
the  spadework  in  connection  with  ex- 
amination of  the  reports,  then  we  could 
call  Mr.  McCloskey  if  it  were  necessary. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  invited  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  to  read  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
lead  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  them  before  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  have 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  read  them. 
I  do  not  believe  my  memory  Is  quite  that 
faulty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  in  all 
fairness,  will  agree  that  I  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  obtaining  information 
on  the  allegations  and  suggested  that 
the  reports  should  first  be  studied  by  the 
committee.  1 1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  I  know  that.  I 
tried  to  obtain  those  reports.  I  asked 
Dr.  Marcy,  the  staff  director,  to  furnish 
those  reports  in  order  that  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
the  vote  had  been  taken. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  After  the  vote  had 
been  taken. 

Why  dig  back  through  all  those  re- 
ports, when  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
Rizley  committee  is  available?  The 
Senator  from  E>elaware  knows  politics 
as  well  as  I  do.  The  Senator  knows  that 
politics  plays  a  part.  If  there  had  been 
anything  "rotten  in  Denmark,"  a  Re- 
publican committee  and  a  Republican 
Congress  certainly  would  have  brought 
it  out  against  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yet  that  was  not 
done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KeattwcI.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  or- 
der that  the  Record  may  show  the  facts 
as  to  how  the  House  committee  felt 
about  the  question  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent again  that  Mr.  Rixley's  comments 
on  this  payoff  again  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RnxET.  You  and  Mr.  Knapp  had  a 
promotional  scheme.  You  did  not  own  any- 
thing, and  the  promotional  scheme  had  not 
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worked  otl*  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  want 
to  tell  you.  Mr.  Weber,  sometimes  we  are 
pretty  gullible,  but  I  am  not  gullible  enough 
to  believe  that  $25,000  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Knapp,  who  was  an  official  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  because  you  and  he  had  a  pro- 
motional scheme  that  had  not  worked  out  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  You  ought  to  tell 
the  committee  the  truth.  You  ought  to  tell 
the  committee  you  paid  him  that  $25,000  be- 
cause he  furnished  you  information  about 
the  inventories  at  the  St.  Johns  River  ship- 
yard. It  Is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
I  am  going  to  insist  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  investigate  this  thing 
to  the  fullest  extent.  This  kind  of  thing, 
coming  before  a  congressional  committee, 
and  yoxir  telling  us  that  you  paid  $25,000  to 
a  Government  official  for  a  promotional 
scheme  of  some  Idnd,  it  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  what 
he  said.  I  believe  I  so  stated  a  while  ago. 
I  agree  with  what  he  said.  He  was  lec- 
turing Mr.  Weber.  He  did  the  right 
thing.  He  referred  the  question  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  In  1952  Mr.  McGranery  said  he 
did  not  know  why  the  case  had  lain  there 
8  years  without  any  action. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  McGranery 
apparently  had  not  looked  up  the  records. 
The  Criminal  Division  had  made  a  report 
in  1949. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
McGranery  was  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  under  a  Democratic 
administration.  I  am  not  criticizing 
him.  I  am  only  quoting  what  he  said. 
He  said  the  case  was  "pigeonholed"  for 
6  years  before  he  took  office. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator f rMn  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Among  his  many 
other  fine  attributes,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  an  excellent  lawyer.  He  will 
realize  the  difficulties  which  face  one  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
casting  a  vote  on  this  question  with  the 
rather  sketchy  Information  available. 
In  my  Judgment  as  a  lawyer,  while  he 
has  performed  a  great  service,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  not  sustained  the 
burden  of  proof  against  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  McCloskey.  If 
the  vote  were  on  the  known  merit  of  the 
nominee  alone,  I  would  certainly  give  It 
my  full  support.  If  the  motion  to  re- 
commit is  defeated,  I  shall  vote  for  con- 
firmation. When  the  appointment  was 
annovmced.  I  felt  that  Mr.  McCloskey 
would  be  an  ideal  Ambassador  to  Ireland, 
since  he  had  a  background  which  would 
bring  about  closer  ties  between  our 
country  and  Ireland.  I  felt  that  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  such  a  result. 

However,  It  Is  very  difficult.  In  the 
light  of  the  record,  for  Senators  who 
have  no  more  knowledge  than  what  has 
been  brought  out  in  the  debate,  to  vote 
intelligently  on  the  question.  I  do  not 
like  to  vote  to  recommit  the  nomina- 
tion, because  such  a  vote  is  generally 
construed  to  metm  that  we  are  trying 
to  kin  or  to  bury  the  nomination,  which 
is  certainly  not  my  Intention. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  an  Injustice  to 
the  nominee,  such  as  the  injustice  that 
was  done  to  Lewis  Strauss  when  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  as  Secretary 


of  Commerce  was  rejected  and  a  blight 
was  cast  on  a  great  American.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  that  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
first  vote,  I  expect  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Mr.  McCloskey 's  nomination  on  the  basis 
of  what  has  been  said  today,  for  a  case 
against  him  has  not  been  documented. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  allow  a  1-week  or  a  10-day  further 
study  of  the  question.  In  wder  that 
there  might  be  no  delay.  I  would  amend 
the  motion  to  recommit  in  order  to  di- 
rect that  the  committee  report  the  nomi- 
nation back  to  the  Senate  within  a  peri- 
od of  1  week,  10  days  or  2  weeks.  I 
would  propose  some  definite  length  of 
time.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  Senate,  to  Mr. 
McCloskey,  or  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  indefinitely  to  delay  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Quite  respectfully 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
first,  that  had  there  been  a  request  for 
the  committee  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion to  be  carried  over  for  additional 
hearings,  I  have  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  committee  would  have  granted 
the  request. 

Second,  if  the  committee  had  carried 
the  question  over  a  week,  and  then  re- 
ported the  nomination,  we  would  have 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  now  exists. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  go  into  the 
subject  more  thoroughly  than  we  have 
already  done. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  no  re- 
quest for  time  to  have  further  hearings 
was  made? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  have  made 
that  statement  time  after  time.  We 
gave  all  the  time  that  was  requested. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  a  factor  which  is  involved,  and 
one  I  think  we  must  take  into  account 
today.  I  speak  of  the  necessity  we  have 
to  rely  on  the  committee's  full  judgment. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  McCloskey.  I  never 
heard  anything  about  these  matters  until 
today.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
his  record,  or  the  facts  \i^ch  have  been 
adduced. 

Many  Senators,  including  myself,  find 
themselves  in  difficulty.  Senators  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. His  record  is  proof  that  he  does 
not  lightly  make  charges  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  unless  he  has  some  informa- 
tion about  them.  He  has  developed  the 
facts  which  in  his  judgment,  point  to 
the  need  for  further  investigation.  Simi- 
larly, all  Senators  hold  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkuan]  in  the  same 
high  respect.  We  accord  to  him  the 
same  re^^ect,  and  regard  for  his  judg- 
ment that  we  give  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  After  examining  the  records, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  believes  that 
no  further  study  or  Investigation  Is 
needed.  But  what  about  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate?  We  depend  very 
much  upon  the  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  conuuittee  which  has  re- 
ported the  nomination.   It  Is  composed  of 
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able  and  outstanding  Senators.  We  give 
great  weight  to  its  judgment  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  We  have  regard  for 
its  judgment  with  respect  to  the  men  and 
women  that  are  nominated  to  posts  in 
the  Foreign  Service  of  our  Government. 
But  we  look  to  their  judgment  and 
findings  on  specific  issues.  We  do  not 
have  that  judgment  today  on  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  called  upon  today  to 
make  a  decision  as  between  the  advice  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  great  as  is 
our  respect  for  them.  I  believe  we  have 
the  right  to  rely  upon  the  decision  of  the 
full  committee  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  not  the  com- 
mittee report  the  nomination  after  a  vote 
of  9  to  4  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the 
nomination? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  knows  that  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  divert  his  attention.  As  I  under- 
stand the  facts,  there  was  no  discussion, 
no  debate,  and  no  decision  was  made  by 
the  committee  upon  the  records  and  the 
facts  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  There  may  not  be  anything 
in  them,  but  there  should  be  a  decision. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh.  no.  I  wish  to 
disabuse  the  mind  of  the  Senator  on  that 
point.  There  were  four  sessions  of  the 
committee.  The  first  session  was  limited 
to  hearing  Mr.  McCloskey.  Then  the 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  suggested  arose,  and  there  were 
three  subsequent  sessions  at  which  those 
subjects  were  discussed  in  the  committee. 
We  had  fully  anticipated  voting  last 
Friday  on  the  question  of  confirmation. 
But  when  Friday  came,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said,  "I  received  the  records 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  only  this 
morning.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study 
them." 

So  we  agreed  to  postpone  action  until 
Monday.  In  order  to  place  the  question 
on  the  agenda,  we  suggested  Monday. 
If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had  wished 
more  time,  we  could  have  deferred  action 
vmtil  Tuesday. 

The  conunittee  convened  on  Monday. 
Apparently  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  ready.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  realize  that  prior  to  the 
meeting  he  said  informally  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  ahead.  He  intended  to  vote 
against  confirmation,  but  other  commit- 
tee members  might  vote  as  they  saw  fit. 
He  did  not  ask  for  additional  time.  Had 
he  done  so,  the  nomination  would  not 
even  have  been  put  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  complete  my 
statement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  developed  the  point  further.  But  I 
still  say  that  these  questions  have  been 
raised 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  can  always 
be  raised.  They  can  be  raised  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  But 
they  have  been  raised  chiefly  on  the 
floor  by  discussions  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware    [Mr.   Williams].     We  have 


heard  his  discussion  of  the  unsettled 
issues,  and  the  expression  of  his  judg- 
ment that  they  deserve  further  study  by 
the  committee;  and  similarly  we  have 
heard  the  discussion  and  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  We  have 
respect  for  both  Senators.  Since  the 
question  has  been  raised  on  the  floor  we 
are  left  in  doubt.  Not  enough  in  my  view 
to  vote  against  the  measure,  but  I  am 
left  in  doubt  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  other  Senators. 
The  Senator  can  help  us.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  committee  could  not  be  in- 
creiised,  for  it  is  of  the  highest  but  the 
Senator  would  add  to  its  laurels  if  he 
would  take  the  nomination  back  to  the 
committee  for  a  few  days,  return  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  provide  us  with  the 
committee's  specific  judgment  on  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  such  action  would  not  effect  any 
changes.  The  nomination  would  be  re- 
turned in  exactly  the  same  situation  as 
exists  today.  Such  action  would  cast  a 
cloud  on  the  nominee's  value  as  Am- 
bassador to  Ireland.  He  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent Ambassador,  and  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  usually  happens  when  a  question 
is  raised  about  a  Presidential  nominee, 
certain  distressing  facets  and  certain 
difficulties  arise.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  want  to  act  with 
proper  consideration  and  respect,  not 
only  for  the  President's  prerogative  in 
nominating  a  person  but  also  in  full  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate's  responsibility 
in  advising  and  consenting  to  the  nomi- 
nation. There  is  that  dual  responsi- 
bility. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  I  sat  throxigh  at  least  two 
of  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  In 
the  first  meeting,  when  Mr.  McCloskey's 
nomination  came  up,  I  raised  a  question 
which  received  some  comment.  It  was 
a  public  hearing.  I  raised  the  question 
with  Mr.  McCloskey.  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  head  of  a  solely  owned 
family  corporation  which  had  done  $100 
million  or  $200  million  worth  of  business 
with  the  Federal  Government,  and  had 
also,  for  the  past  7  years,  acted  as  money 
raiser  and  contributor  to  the  Democratic 
funds.  I  raised  the  question  whether  he 
had  canvassed  the  law  which  makes  it  a 
crime  for  anyone  who  is  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  re- 
ceding funds  from  the  Government  to 
cbntrlbute  money  or  to  solicit  money  for 
political  purposes.  I  merely  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  he  had  read  the 
law  and  whether  he,  as  practically  the 
sole  owner  of  the  corporation,  which  was 
family  owned,  and  which  had  done  that 
amount  of  business  and  had  continued 
to  do  that  amount  of  business  with  the 
Government,  and  who  as  an  Individual 
In  the  activity  of  raising  money  for  the 
party,  had  contravened  that  statute  in 
his  activities. 

I  did  not  allege  that  he  had  or  had  not. 
I  merely  asked  whether  he  had  looked 
Into  the  law.  He  said  he  had  not.  He 
said  he  had  not  thought  anything  about 
It  and  that  he  assumed  that  everything 
he  had  done  was  all  right. 


I  read  the  statute  to  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  look  into  it,  or  whether 
he  would  seek  some  advice  on  that  point 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  contraven- 
tion by  him  of  the  statute. 

The  committee,  on  direction  of  the 
chairman,  asked  for  a  legal  opinion 
from  the  proper  source.  I  believe  it 
was  from  the  Department  of  State.  The 
opinion  came  to  the  committee  that  Mr. 
McCloskey  as  an  individual  was  sep- 
arate from  the  McCloskey  corporation 
as  a  corporate  person;  and  therefore  he, 
McCloskey.  as  a  private  individual, 
could  contribute  money  and  raise  money] 
and  in  so  doing  would  not  violate  that 
statute,  because  the  McCloskey  cor- 
poration, which  was  a  solely  owned  cor- 
poration, was  a  separate  corporate 
person,  and  that  it  was  the  one  that  had 
been  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  accepted  the  opinion,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  McCloskey  probably  re- 
ceived large  salaries  and  dividends  as  a 
result  of  the  very  profitable  business 
which  he  had  done  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Well,  that  opinion  fully  satisfied  my 
original  question,  and  I  raised  no  more 
point  on  that  score  from  a  legal  stand- 
point. As  a  lawyer  I  would  surmise  that 
that  opinion  was  technically  correct: 
that  probably  he  had  not  technically 
violated  the  law,  and  I  left  the  matter 
there. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  agree  to  have  the  opinion 
placed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  rais- 
ing any  Issue  on  it.  I  hope  I  have  fairly 
stated  the  legal  opinion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  indeed.  Will 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  legal  opinion 
go  In  the  Record? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  shows  the  rea- 
soning that  was  followed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  legal 
opinion  of  the  State  Department  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DKPAmTlIENT    OF    STATI. 

Washington,  June   25.  1962. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Fulbwcht, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
DiAB  Mb.  CHAimMAN:   In  connection  with 
the  consideration  by  your  committee  of  the 
nonUnaUon  of  Mr.  Matthew  H.  McCloekey  to 
be  U5.  Ambassador  to  Ireland,  the  question 
was  raised  by  Senator  Hickenloopek  whether 
Mr.  McCloskey  might  have  been  In  connict 
with  18  United  States  Code,  section  611. 

Since  the  committee's  question  relates  to 
a  criminal  statute  whose  enforcement  Is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  I  have  referred  the  question  to  that 
Department.  I  enclose  the  answer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  contained  In  a  letter 
dated  June  25  from  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  The  conclusion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  that  the  activities  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey do  not,  so  far  as  the  record  shows, 
violate  18  United  States  Code,  section  611. 

I  trust  that  this  Information  will  answer 
the  question  raised  at  the  hearing  on  June  31. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abeaic   Cratxs, 
The  Legal  Adviser. 
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VB.  DcPABTMsirr  or  JumcB. 
Washington,  DC..  June  25.  JM2. 
Hon.  Abbam  Chatbs, 
Legal  Adviser.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deak  Me.  Chates:  Tou  have  requested  the 
Department  of  Jtistlce  to  ezin-ess  Its  opinion 
with  respect  to  a  question  raised  by  Senator 
HicKEicLoopzB  during  the  bearing  conducted 
June  21  by  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  the  nomination  of  Matthew 
H,  McCloskey  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
The  transcript  of  thu  hearing  (pp.  8  and  9) 
Indicates  that  Senator  Hickxnux>peb  desired 
to  know  whether  Mr  McCloskey  might  have 
violated  18  U.S.C.  611  by  reason  of  the  fact 
he  was  trecurnrer  of  tne  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  solicited  political  contribu- 
tions at  the  same  tlrae  a  famUy -owned  cor- 
pormUon.  McCloskey  A  Co.,  was  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  construction  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  statute  lnvolv«;d  reads  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  entering  Into  any  contract  with 
the  United  States  'DC  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  either  for  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  or  furnishing  any  material, 
supplies,  or  equipment  to  the  United  States 
or  any  depeLTtment  or  •gency  thereof,  or  sell- 
ing any  land  or  buUdln^;  to  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof,  if  pay- 
ment for  the  perfonaance  of  such  contract 
or  payment  for  such  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land,  or  building  is  to  be  mnde  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  during  the  period  of  nego- 
tiation for.  or  performance  under  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  at  material,  suftplles, 
equipment,  land,  or  buildings,  directly  or 
Indirectly  makes  any  contribution  of  money 
or  any  other  thing  or  value,  or  promises  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  con- 
tribution, to  any  political  party,  committee, 
or  candidate  for  public  office  or  to  any  per- 
son for  any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"Whoever  knowing'y  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  t.uch  person  or  flrm,  for 
any  such  purpose  during  any  such  period — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  6  years,  or  both. 
June  25.  1948.  c.  645.  69  Stat.  724." 

The  statute  does  two  things.  It  forbids 
a  person  who  has  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  kind  described  in  the 
sUtute  from  making  a  political  contrltra- 
tlon  during  the  perlixl  of  negotiation  for  or 
performance  under  the  contract.  It  also  for- 
bids anyone  from  soliciting  a  political  con- 
tribution from  such  a  person  dTiring  such 
period  of  time. 

TlUe  18.  United  SUtea  Code,  section 
611  would  not  be  applicable  on  the  facts 
disclosed  to  any  acUvltles  of  Mr.  McCloskey. 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  shareholder  of  a 
company  doing  business  with  the  Federail 
Government  did  not  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing personal  political  contributions.  The 
statute  is  confined  to  oontrtbutlons  by  indi- 
viduals who  con  tr  not  in  their  personal 
capacity  with  the  United  States  and  does  not 
extend  to  shareholders  of  corporations  hold- 
ing such  contracU.  A  broader  construction 
would,  for  example,  preclude  shareholders 
In  many  of  the  major  American  corporations 
from  making   political  contributions. 

Mr.  McCloskey's  relationahlp  with  Mc- 
Closkey St,  Co.  i>efore  or  during  the  time  ha 
was  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  soliciting  political  con- 
tributions on  lu  behaU  would  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  he  violated 
the  provlalon«  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
18  UjS.C.  611  since  the  offense  there  pro- 
scribed is  related  to  the  business  activity  of 
the  person  soUcited  and  not  the  soUcltor. 
Sincerely, 

Wicholas  dbB.  Katzznbacr, 

De-putg  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  said,  that 
was  certainly  no  point  of  objection  to 


Mr.  McCloskey's  confirmation.  I  felt 
the  question  had  been  answered  from 
the  legal  standpoint  In  accordance  with 
accepted  principles  of  law. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  is 
erne  of  the  most  perceptive  and  astute 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  whose  ac- 
curacy In  his  Investigations  and  in- 
quiries Is  imcanny,  began  to  develop  the 
fact  that  there  was  some  confusion  with 
regard  to  Mr.  McCloskey's  activities  sev- 
erEd  years  ago  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Wolf  son  in  some  shipbuilding  operations, 
and  that  in  connection  with  this  entire 
rather  complicated  ball  of  wax  of  sev- 
eral years  ago  In  connection  with  the 
shipbuilding  operation  there  were  many 
questions  raised  £is  to  whether  certain 
individuals  involved  in  the  matter  were 
culiJable  or  not. 

The  committee  said,  "Well,  Senator 
Williams  has  asked  for  the  files  In  this 
matter.  We  win  postpone  it  imtil  the 
flies  arrive."  I  believe  it  was  on  Friday 
that  the  flies  arrived.  They  are  very 
voluminous.  I  have  seen  the  outside 
of  the  files.  I  have  noted  the  volume  of 
them.  I  have  not  se3n  the  files  that  are 
contained  in  the  envelopes.  The  files 
apparently  were  delivered  on  last  Fri- 
day. On  Monday,  I  believe  It  was.  we 
had  a  meeting.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to 
say — although  this  is  my  own  Interpreta- 
tion and  it  may  be  wrong — that  at  least 
as  I  understood  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  it  was  that  If  the 
committee  were  determined  to  go  ahead 
and  vote  on  Monday,  that  is  all  he  could 
do;  namely,  he  would  vote  if  the  com- 
mittee were  determined  to  vote,  but 
he  would  vote  against  the  nomination. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  the 
files  on  his  desk,  and  Senators  can  see 
the  extent  of  those  files. 

On  Monday  I  had  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  look  into  them  myself,  and 
I  am  suxc  no  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, had  had  any  opp>ortunity  to 
examine  the  voluminous  contents  of  the 
files. 

We  discussed  the  matter  for  some 
time.  I  believe  that  both  the  Senator 
from  £>elaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  are  correct  on  the  question  of 
whether  a  motion  was  made  3  minutes 
after  the  meeting  convened.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  correct  that  a  mo- 
tion was  made  almost  immediately  after 
the  meeting  convened.  But  I  also  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
very  often  this  procedural  motion  is 
made  and  then  discussion  is  had  after- 
wards. 

Sol  do  not  dwell  on  that  point 

However,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
developed  enough  information  based 
upon  former  Investigations  to  develop 
enough  unanswered  questions,  questions 
which  were  not  satisfactorily  resolved, 
and  which  were  never  cleared  through 
to  a  terminal  finding,  to  develop  the  idea 
that  some  of  this  Investigation  was 
stopped  because  of  the  mysterious  in- 
ability to  locate  the  income  tax  returns 
of  two  persons  who  were  alleged  to  have 
been  culpable  In  connection  with  some 
of  the  procedures  that  could  not  be 
pursued,  and.  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  matter  was  left  dangling. 


I  have  seen  no  summary  except  what 
one  might  caU  the  raw  flies,  which  con- 
sist of  a  tremendous  stack  of  papers.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  or- 
ganization or  compilation  to  these 
papers.  It  would  take  a  person  several 
days  merely  to  go  through  and  Identify 
what  these  papers  mean.  Anyone  who 
looks  at  the  stack  of  papers  on  the  desk 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  agree 
with  that.  No  one  can  do  it,  let  alone 
digest  the  contents  of  these  papjers  and 
come  to  any  kind  of  conclusion  as  to 
what  the  connotation  is  and  any  kind  of 
reliable  satisfaction  as  to  whether  or  not 
sufficient  question  has  been  raised  to 
warrant  action. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  proceeded 
to  a  vote  on  Monday  morning.  I  did  not 
object  to  a  vote  at  that  time,  although 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  many  ques- 
tions had  been  raised  which  were  un- 
answered. But  when  the  question  came 
to  a  vote,  I  passed.  It  was  not  because 
I  did  not  want  to  face  up  to  an  Issue. 
It  was  for  two  reasons:  First,  I  did  not 
feel  that  on  the  rather  meager,  thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory  record  which  had 
been  made  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations — and  it  was  very  mea- 
ger— I  wanted  to  cast  a  negative  vote  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination,  be- 
cause I  felt  I  was  not  necessarily  justi- 
fied at  the  time  in  doing  so.  I  felt  that 
on  the  same  unsatisfactory  record — that 
is,  the  many  answers  not  given,  the  many 
loose  ends  hanging,  and  the  question  of 
whether  moral  responsibility,  to  say 
nothing  of  legal  responsibility,  might  be 
involved — I  should  not  vote  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  at  the  time.  So  I  asked 
to  pass,  and  I  did  pass,  when  the  com- 
mittee voted  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  Important 
nomination.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  respect  for  the  responsibility  of  any 
President  in  making  his  nominations. 
But  I  have  an  equal  respect  for  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  in  advising  and 
consenting  to  a  nomination.  We  cannot 
avoid  that  responsibility  and  we  must 
assume  it. 

On  many  occasions  In  the  past  I  have 
voted  for  the  confirmation  of  nomina- 
tions to  Important  offices  of  persons 
whom  I  would  not  have  appointed  had  I 
had  the  appointing  power.  But  I  did  not 
feel  in  those  particular  cases  that  there 
was  a  sufficient,  concrete  reason  for  me 
to  vote  "nay"  in  the  face  <rf  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Executive  who  must  work 
with  those  people.  But  I  have  on  occa- 
sions voted  against  the  confirmation  of 
certain  nominations  when  I  thought 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  exercise  that  discretion  £md  de- 
termination. 

But  today  I  feel  doubtful  about  this 
nomination,  as  I  felt  doubtful  last  Mon- 
day. I  feel,  with  these  questions  having 
been  raised,  with  the  answers  still  some- 
where in  the  mysterious  distance,  with 
the  Senate's  obligation  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination,  and  also  the  re- 
sponsibilities in  view  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  asked,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  ends  of  competent  adminis- 
trative action  would  be  best  served  if  the 
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nominfttion  were  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  I 
myself  would  favor  limitation  of  time.  I 
would  not  wish  to  support  an  indefinite 
referral  of  the  nomination  back  to  the 
committee,  but  I  suggest  that  a  reason- 
able limitation  of  time — let  us  say  a 
week — be  fixed  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory termination  of  the  unsettled 
questions  which  have  been  raised.  I  say 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not  vote 
for  or  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  when  it  came  to  a  vote,  be- 
cause I  could  not  be  satisfied  on  either 
score.  I  did  not  want  to  do  an  injustice 
to  an  Individual,  and  I  did  not  want  to  do 
an  injustice  to  my  responsibility.  Had  I 
been  forced  by  the  committee  to  vote,  I 
would  have  voted  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  our  committee  is  a  courteous  com- 
mittee, and  if  a  member  asks  to  pass  on  a 
vote,  that  privilege  is  usually  accorded; 
and  it  was  in  this  case. 

But  under  these  circumstances,  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  better  for  our  represent- 
ation, it  would  be  better  for  the  whole 
controversy,  if  a  referral  were  had  for 
a  limited  period  of  time.  I  have  not 
discussed  the  question  at  all  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  but  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  com- 
ment or  give  his  views  on  the  question 
of  a  limited  period  of  referral;  that  is, 
a  request  to  the  committee  to  return  a 
report  on  the  nomination,  one  way  or 
the  other,  within  5  or  6  days  or  a  week. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  all  fairness,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  resolve  the  question  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  moving  to  recom- 
mit the  nomination,  I  had  no  intention 
in  the  world  of  holding  up  a  report.  I 
made  clear  what  I  thought  the  issue  is. 
While  I  would  not  wish  to  specify  a 
time,  still,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  to  suggest  a  time  limitation  I 
would  not  object  to  one.  If  the  work 
could  be  done  in  a  week  that  would  be 
all  right.  That  is  up  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  If 
a  report  could  be  made  earlier  than 
that  that  would  be  even  better. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  his  origi- 
nal motion,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
merely  moved  that  the  nomination  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee.  I  my- 
self feel  that  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  request  that  the  committee  re- 
port back  within  a  certain  period  of  time, 
a  period  svifflcient  to  allow  the  committee 
to  examine  into  these  questions  a  little 
more  extensively  and  to  try  to  find  more 
acceptable  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tionable matters,  so  as  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
whole  Nation.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
that  would  be  the  better  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  This  question  was 
discussed  a  little  earlier.  I  myself  do 
not  wish  to  vote  for  a  straight  motion 
to  recommit.  I  woiild  vote  for  a  motion 
to  provide  more  time  to  the  committee  to 
examine  into  the  question.  I  would 
favor  a  limited  time.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  charged  with  seeking  to 


push  or  to  delay  the  nomination.  This  is 
an  important  office;  it  should  be  filled. 
I  think  perhaps  1  week  is  short.  July 
26  would  be  2  weeks  from  today. 

How  woxild  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
feel  about  a  proposal  to  have  the  com- 
mittee report  back  by  July  26,  provided 
always  that  the  committee  should  report 
the  nomination  back  earlier  if  it  could 
do  so? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  the  files  in  his  pos- 
session. I  think  he  has  more  knowledge 
of  the  complexity  of  the  work  than  I  do. 
I  have  no  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the 
time.  What  date  did  the  Senator  sug- 
gest? 

Mr.  KEATING.    July  26. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  2  weeks  is  a  reasonable  Ume; 
and  if  it  can  be  done  sooner,  so  much  the 
better.  If  there  were  some  unexpected 
development  which  made  it  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  ask  for  additional  time 

1  am  sure  that  such  a  request  would  be 
granted. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  yield  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  modify  my  motion  to 
provide  that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  report  back  on  the  nomination  within 

2  weeks. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
the  purpose  of  his  amending  his  motion, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  motion  be  modified  to  provide  that 
the  committee  shall  report  back  within 

2  weeks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  now  provides 
that  the  nomination  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
that  the  committee  be  requested  to  re- 
port back  on  the  nomination  within  2 
weeks  from  this  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Being  in  the 
position  I  am,  and  with  the  attitude  I 
have,  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  would 
be  the  course  of  wisdom  and  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  confidence  which 
Senators  would  have  in  the  final  action 
of  this  body.  I  hope  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  prevail — 
again,  I  say,  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
known  Matthew  H.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  since 
1933.  I  have  been  closely  associated 
with  him  since  I  returned  from  the  serv- 
ice in  1945  and  reentered  politics. 

During  that  long  period  I  have  known 
him  as  a  man  of  integrity,  ability,  good 
judgment,  and  compassion. 

His  fine  wife,  his  splendid  children, 
and  his  numerous  grandchildren  have 
all  been  a  credit  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  my  judgment  he  Is  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 


nominated    by    the    President    of    the 
United  SUtes. 

Almost  everyone  in  public  life  and,  I 
suspect,  everyone  in  this  room  today  has 
at  one  time  or  another  been  subject  to 
calumny,  attack,  and  charges  of  improper 
conduct.  Matthew  H.  McCloskey.  Jr..  has 
risen  above  all  such  unfounded  charges. 
He  is  an  outstanding  citizen,  not  only 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
good  reputation  in  which  he  Is  univer- 
sally held  by  all  objective  observers,  by 
rejecting  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
NiUBEROiR  in  the  chair ) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  modified  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  the 
nomination  be  recommitted,  with  certain 
instructions. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roH 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (after  having 
voted  in  the  afBrmative).  On  this  vote, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm.BRicHT].  If  he  were 
priisent  and  voting,  he  woud  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  (after  having  voted  In 
the  afflrmative).  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden].  If  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  ( Mr.  Fulbright]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


[No.  117  Ex.] 

YEAS — 30 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Kucbel 

Allott 

Cotton 

Miller 

Beall 

CurtU 

Mundt 

BoggB 

Dlrksen 

Murphy 

Bottum 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

Bush 

Fong 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

C}ol(lwat«r 

Smith.  Maine 

Cap«bart 

Hruska 

Wiley 

Carlson 

Javiu 

Williams,  Del. 

Case 

Keating 
NATS— «2 

Toung,  N.Dak 

Anderson 

Dodd 

HUl 

Bartlett 

Douglas 

Holland 

Bible 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Burdlck 

Ellender 

Jackson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Engle 

Johnston 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ervln 

Jordan 

Cannon 

Oore 

Kefauver 

Carroll 

Oruening 

Kerr 

Chavea 

Hart 

Long.  Mo. 

Church 

Hartke 

Long,  Hawaii 

Clark 

Hlckey 

Long.  La. 

1962 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClelUn 

McGee 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

MOTM 

Mom 


Bennett 

Pulbrlgbt 

Haydan 


I 
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Mviskl* 

Neuberger 

Pastor* 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RuasoU 

Scott 

Sniathers 


Smith. 

Sparkman 

Biennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  N  J. 

Tarborough 

Toung.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 8 


Hlokanlooper 

LauMhe 

Murto^ 


Pearaon 
Tower 


So  the  motion,  as  modified,  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Matthew 
H.  McCloskey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Ireland. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  wish  to  note  for  the 
Record  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
vote  of  support  and  afflrmation  for  Mr. 
McCloskey  to  All  this  honored  position 
of  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

This  man's  life  represents  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  America.  He  comes  from  a 
very  humble  background,  and  has  been 
a  very  successful  and  honorable  busi- 
nessman who  has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  his  country,  to  his  party, 
and  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  economy. 

I  wish  to  note  also  that  on  the  vote 
prior  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion we  witnessed  what  no  one  should 
be  at  all  surprised  to  see,  a  rather  par- 
tisan division.  I  am  sure  Mr.  McCloskey 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  this 
was  not  unexpected.  After  all,  Mr. 
McCloskey  has  been  an  effective,  hard- 
woricing  partisan  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  Above  all,  he  has  been  a  fine 
man  and  a  good  citizen. 

In  all  good  humor,  we  recognize  these 
developments  today  were  to  be  expected. 
We  also  recognize  that  on  the  final  vote 
to  confirm  the  nomination,  the  Senate 
almost  to  a  man — I  believe  I  heard  but 
one  dissenting  voice — voted  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Matthew  McCloskey 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  KEFAUATR.  Madam  President, 
I  would  not  wish  to  permit  the  occasion 
to  pass  without  saying  a  word  of  tribute 
to  Matt  McCloskey;  his  life,  his  woric, 
and  his  accomplishments.  I  have  known 
him  since  the  early  1940's  socially,  in 
political  matters  in  respect  to  which  he 
has  assisted  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
in  many  public  service  efforts  in  which 
he  has  been  involved.  As  a  person  he  is 
an  outstanding  citizen.  He  has  done  a 
lot  for  this  country.  He  has  a  fine  out- 
look. He  is  a  man  of  high  character 
and  good  standing.  I  know  he  will  be 
a  very  successful  and  distinguished  Am- 
bassador to  Ireland  of  whom  we  can  all 
be  proud. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


PROHIBITION  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  GAMBLING  DEVICES  IN 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
on  S.  1658. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  insisting  upon  Its 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1658)  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 2.  1951.  prohibiting  the  transpor- 
tation of  gambling  devices  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce."  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  JAMES  T. 
BLAIR,  JR..  AND  MRS.  EMILIE 
CHORN  BLAIR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, all  Missourians  were  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  tragic  death  today  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens, 
former  Gov.  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  his 
gracious  wife. 

Governor  Blair  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  leading  families  in  Missouri  and 
had  a  long  and  outstanding  career  of 
public  service. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1924 
In  Jefferson  City,  and  a  year  later  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  that  city. 

In  1928  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives,  and  during 
the  session  of  1931  was  elected  majority 
fioor  leader — the  youngest  man  ever  to 
hold  that  office. 

He  also  served  for  8  years  on  the  Jef- 
ferson City  Board  of  Education,  and  was 
mayor  of  Jefferson  City  from  April  1947 
until  1949  when  he  became  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Missouri. 

He  was  elected  Governor  in  1956  and 
served  until  1960. 

He  also  was  a  distinguished  leader 
during  the  Second  World  War,  serving 
on  active  duty  in  the  European  theater. 
He  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal,  the 
Bronze  Star.  Legion  of  Merit,  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation,  11  battle  stars,  and 
the  Arrowhead. 

Jim  Blair  was  a  great  friend  and  his 
service  to  the  people  of  Missouri  will  be 


long  remembered.  As  his  record  shows, 
he  was  elected  to  a  series  of  public  of- 
fices and  served  in  the  tradition  of  a 
family  that  dates  back  through  many 
decades  of  Missouri  history. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  sending  deepest 
regret  to  the  members  of  the  Blair 
family,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
at  the  death  of  Gov.  James  T.  Blair.  Jr. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Missourians  were  saddened  today 
by  a  tragic  accident  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  former  Gov.  James  T.  Blair.  Jr., 
and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Emilie  Chorn  Blair. 

Jim  Blair  won  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  fellow  Missourians  through  a  life- 
time of  devoted  public  service.  His  pub- 
lic career  began  in  1925,  when  he  was 
elected  city  attorney  of  Jefferson  City. 
During  service  as  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
elected  majority  fioor  leader,  the  young- 
est man  ever  to  hold  that  office.  He  was 
also  the  youngest  man  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

A  working  Democrat,  whether  serving 
as  a  party  committee  member  or  elected 
public  official.  Jim  Blair  traveled  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Missouri,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  other  candidates  and  in  his 
own  successful  campaigns  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Governor  of  Missouri. 

Jim  Blair,  along  with  millions  of  other 
Americans,  interrupted  his  career  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
During  service  in  the  European  theater 
he  won  11  battle  stars,  the  Air  Medal, 
Bronze  Star,  Legion  of  Merit,  and  other 
awards.  He  remained  devoted  to  this 
service  and  was  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard. 

Missouri    and    the    Nation   will   miss 
James  T.  Blair.  Jr..  and  his  wise  counsel. 
Along  with  countless   Missourians,  I 
share  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 
Jim  Blair  was  my  friend. 
Although  Jim  Blair's  career  was  cut 
short  by  untimely  death,  his  public  serv- 
ice was  monumental.    It  will  serve  as 
a  memorial  to  a  great  Missourian,  one 
for  all  of  us  to  emulate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Madam  President, 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Missouri  in  expressing  sympathy  and 
regret  over  the  passing  of  Jim  Blair,  who 
was  one  of  our  finest  public  servants. 
He  was  one  of  our  Nation's  best  men. 
Jim  Blair  attended  law  school  at  Cum- 
berland University.  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He 
had  many  close  friends  and  associates 
in  Tennessee.  On  most  of  our  public 
occasions  he  would  come  to  visit  the 
Volunteer  State.  He  was  beloved  in  our 
State.  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Jim  Blair  first  In  the  late  1940's  and  be- 
ing in  close  contact  with  him  during  the 
years  since  then.  He  was  a  public  serv- 
ant of  the  highest  order.  He  was  a  great 
friend.  He  was  always  thoughtful.  He 
was  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  war 
heroes.  I  know  that  he  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  future  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  in  the  various  areas  in  which 
he  served.  My  wife  and  I  Join  In  ex- 
pressing sympathy  over  the  passing  of 
Jim  Blair  and  his  wife. 
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Mr.  TALMADGK  Madam  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  desire  to  join  the 
distinguished  senior  and  junior  Sena- 
tors from  Missouri  and  also  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  regret  upon  hearing 
the  sad  news  that  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Missouri  and  his  wife,  Jim 
Blair,  met  with  a  tragic  accident  today. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Jim 
Blair  oyer  a  period  of  several  years. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  visit- 
ing the  great  State  of  Missouri  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  that  Sta'Bfe  and  addressing  the 
Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association. 
The  then  Governor  Blair  was  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  hospitable  enough  to  lay  aside 
his  great  duties  as  chief  executive  of 
that  State,  attend  the  gathering,  and 
present  me  to  the  audience.  I  appreci- 
ate that  fact  very  much. 

I  always  held  Governor  Blair  in  very 
high  esteem.  He  was  a  man  of  honor, 
cliaracter,  integrity,  and  great  ability. 
His  loss  is  not  only  a  tragic  blow  to  the 
State  of  Missouri,  but  to  our  entire  Na- 
tion. ^ 

Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
sympathy  to  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
to  the  members  of  his  family.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I,  too.  wish  to  extend 
my  deep>est  sympathy  to  the  citizens  of 
the  great  State  of  Missouri  for  the  loss 
of  a  great  man  and  a  great  lady.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  during  the  war 
in  the  same  organization  with  Jim 
Blair.  To  some  degree  I  have  kept  in 
contact  with  him  over  the  years.  I 
"  thought  very  highly  of  him.  I  was  deep- 
ly shocked  to  learn  of  this  great  loss  to 
the  State  of  Missouri.  I  join  in  extend- 
ing deepest  sympathy  to  tlie  people  of 
Missouri,  to  Jim  Blair's  relatives  and  to 
his  many  friends.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


CONTINUATION  OP  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  TRUST  TERRITORY  OP 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Senate  bill  2775. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2775)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30.  1954, 
providing  for  a  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  was.  in  line  5. 
strike  out  '$15,000,000"  and  insert  "$17.- 
500000:  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
$15,000,000  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1962". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
as  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  bill  would  have  removed 
the  $7.5  million  ceiling  oil  expenditures 
for  the  trust  territory.  The  Senate  in- 
creased the  authorization  to  $15  million, 
with  a  limitation  erf  $13  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963.    The  House  raised  the 


ceiling  to  $17.5  mUUon.  with  a  $15  mil- 
lion limitation  for  fiscal  year  1963,  based 
on  later  justifications  submitted  by  the 
OfBce  of  Territories. 

Madam  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR    ACT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
today  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
our  Nation's  highest  award  for  valor  and 
courage  in  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  On  July  12,  1862,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  signed  into  law  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82  creating  the  Army  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  predecessor  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Since  that 
date  the  Congress  and  the  Armed  Forces 
have  zealously  guarded  the  integrity  of 
this  highest  of  awards,  to  the  end  that 
it  might  signify  only  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  courageous  acts  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  To  this  date  only 
3,166  such  awards  have  been  made.  Over 
1.500  of  these  medals  were  awarded  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  since  then  Congress 
has  been  ever  more  restrictive  in  the 
awarding  of  this  great  honor.  Less  than 
half  of  the  644  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict lived  to  receive  their  awards  per- 
sonally. 

The  first  action  which  resulted  in  an 
award  of  this  coveted  medal  occurred 
on  February  14,  1861,  when  Lt. — later 
Brig.  Gen. — Bernard  J.  D.  Irwin,  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  7th  Infantry 
Regiment,  led  a  party  to  rescue  some  60 
men  of  his  regiment  who  were  surround- 
ed by  the  Chiricahua  Apache  Indians 
under  the  leadership  of  their  famous 
chief.  Cochise,  in  what  was  then  Arizona 
Territory.  The  records  of  the  deeds  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  winners  during  the 
last  hundred  years  leave  one  humbled 
by  their  incredible  acts  of  valor,  patri- 
otism, and  courage  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  since  Okla- 
homa became  a  State  in  1907.  18  of  its 
residents,  not  all  now  living,  have  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  r>oint  in  the  Record  the  names  of 
those  great  Oklahomans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OkLiAHoika  Congkxssiomal  Mkdal  or  Honok 

WiNNEaS 

Tony  K.  Burrls.  Ernest  Cbllders.  John  R. 
Crews,  Ernest  Edwin  Evans,  Donald  J.  Gott, 
George  Price  Hays,  Frederick  F.  Henry.  Harold 
O.  Klner,  Rlchurl  M.  McCooI,  Jr..  Troy  A. 
McOUl.  Jack  C.  Montgomery.  John  N.  Reeae. 
Jr..  Samuel  M.  Sampler,  Albert  K.  Schwab. 
Jjfan  LucUn  Smith.  Jack  L.  Treadwell, 
Harold   L.   Turner,   Leon   Bobert   Vance.   Jr. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
I  also  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  entire  list  of  the  living  Medal  of 

Honor  winners. 


There  beinc  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd,  m 

follows: 

Livnvo  OoKGRESsioNAL  ICbml  or  HO! 

WIWM 


Lxiclan  Adams,  Capt.  Stanley  T.  Adams. 
Joseph  B.  Adklnson,  Edward  C.  Allworth. 
MaJ.  Prank  L.  Anders.  Beaulord  T.  Anderson. 
Rear  Adm.  Richard  Antrim.  Thomas  E. 
Atkins. 

William  Badders,  John  H.  Bilch.  Lt.  Col. 
WlUlam  E.  Barber.  Maj.  Van  T.  Barfoot. 
John  L.  Barkley.  Pvt.  Carlton  W.  Barrett, 
Prank  J.  Bart.  Capt.  J.unes  M.  Bart.  Bernard 
P.  Bell,  Stanley  Bender,  Capt.  Edward  A. 
Bennet.  Vlto  Rocco  Bertoldo.  Arthur  O. 
Beyer,  Melvin  K  Blddte.  Arnold  L.  Btorklund. 
David  B.  Bleak.  Lt.  Col  Onrllle  K.  Block. 
Paul  Bolden.  Col.  Cecil  H.  Bolton,  Robert  K. 
Banney,  Vice  Adm.  Joel  T.  Bxtne.  Col.  Greg- 
ory fiioylngton,  Herschcl  P.  Brlles,  Cv.pt. 
Maurice  L.  Brltt,  Capt.  Bobble  Evans  Brown. 
Capt.  John  D  Bulkeley,  Lt.  Francis  X.  Burke, 
Maj.  Lloyd  L.  Burke.  Herbert  Burr,  James 
M.   Burt,  Richard   E.  Bufh.  Robert  E    Bush. 

Hector  A  Cafferata.  Donald  M.  Call.  Ted- 
ford  H.  Cann.  Chris  Carr.  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
W.  Cary,  Justice  M.  Chambers.  WtUlam  R. 
Charette,  Maj.  Ernest  Chllders.  Clyde  L. 
Choate.  Francis  J  Clark,  Mike  Colallllo,  Maj. 
H.  A.  Commlskey.  8r.,  James  P.  Connor, 
Charles  H.   Coolldi:*.  Jesse   W    Covlnfton. 

Clarence  B.  Graft.  8fc.  WllUam  J.  Craw- 
ford, John  R.  Crews,  3gt.  Jerry  K.  Crump. 
Francis  S.  Currey. 

Edward  C.  I>ahlgren.  Peter  J.  Dalessandro. 
Capt.  Michael  J.  Daly.  Col.  Charles  W.  Davis. 
John  Davis.  Col.  R.  O.  Davis.  Raymond  E. 
Davis,  Maj.  Gen.  William  F.  Dean.  Lt.  Col. 
J.  J.  DeBlano,  Maj.  Ernest  H.  Dervtshlan. 
Abraham  DeSomer.  John  F.  DeSwan.  Cpl. 
Duane  B.  Dewey.  Capt.  Carl  H.  Dodd,  Lt.  Gen. 
James  H.  DooUttie,  Desmond  T.  Da«,  Maj. 
Gen.  James  C.  Doaler,  Jesse  R.  Drowley, 
Russell  Dunhan\.  Maj.  Robert  H.  Dunlap. 

Thomas  Eadle.  Daniel  R.  Edwards.  Allan 
L.  Eggers,  Walter  D.  Ehlers.  Henry  E.  Erwln, 
Forrest  E.  Everhart. 

James  H.  Fields.  Lt.  John  William  Finn. 
Lt.  Col.  Almond  K.  Fisher.  Adm.  Frank  J. 
Fletcher,  Capt.  Eugene  B.  Fltickey,  Arthur 
J.  Forrest.  Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Foss,  Vice  Adm. 
Paul  F.  Foster.  Comdr.  Hugh  C.  Prazer,  Brig. 
Gen.  EIll  T.  Fryer.  Leonard  A.  Funk.  Jr.,  Col. 
Harold  A.  Furlong,  Rear  Adm.  Samuel  G. 
Fuqua. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Oaler.  Marcarto  Ow- 
cla,  Comdr.  Donald  A.  Gary,  Robert  E  Gor- 
stung,  Lt.  Comdr.  Nathan  G.  Gordon.  Harlol 
A.  Gorman.  Ora  Gravea.  Col.  Allen  J.  Greer. 

Stephen  R.  Gregg.  Earl  D.  Oregory.  Sydney 
G.  Gumpertz. 

WUllam  Edward  HaU.  Maj.  Gen.  P.  M. 
Hamilton.  Brig.  Gen.  H.  H.  Hanneken.  Joseph 
O.  Harner.  William  O  Harrell,  Lt.  Col.  Ray- 
mond Harvey,  M.  Waldo  Hatler.  John  D. 
Hawk,  David  E.  Hayden.  Lt.  Gen  George  P. 
Hays,  8gt.  J.  R.  Hendrlx.  Rodolfo  P.  Her- 
nandez. SUvestre  8.  Herrera.  Lt.  Comdr.  Ru- 
fus  O  Herring,  Frank  C.  High.  RaJyn  M.  HUl. 
Capt.  Freeman  V.  Horner,  WlUlam  C.  Horton. 
Briig.  Gen.  James  H  Howard.  Lt.  William  R. 
Huber.  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  J.  Hudner.  M.  Sgt. 
Paul  B.  Huff. 

Elnar  H.  Ingman,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  Edouard 
V.  M.  Isac. 

Arthur  J  Jackson.  Capt.  Douglas  T.  Jacob- 
son.  Gen.  Leon  W.  Johnson,  Oscar  O.  Jolua- 
soo.  WUllam  J.  Johnston. 

Col.  John  R.  Kane.  James  E.  Karnes. 
Phillip  C.  Katz,  Benjamin  Kaufman,  WUllam 
Keller,  Charles  E.  Kelly,  Thomas  J.  Kelly, 
Brig.  Oen.  John  T.  Kennedy,  Robert  8. 
Kennemcre,  Dexter  J.  Kerstetter,  Maj.  Gen. 
Caah  E.  Kllboume.  Gerry  H.  Klsters.  Alton 
W.  Knappenberger,  M.  Sgt.  Ernest  R.  Kouma. 

John  C.  Latham.  Col.  WlUlam  R.  Lawley, 
Robert  E.  Laws,  Daniel  W.  Lee,  Hubert  L. 
Lee,  Capt.  Jobn  H.  Lelms,  Brig.  Oen.  ChariM 
A.  Lindbergh,  M.  Sgt.  Jake  W.  Lindsey,  Ber- 
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ger  H.  Loman,  Sfc.  Jbse  M.  Lopez,  Rear  Adm. 
George  M.  Lowry,  Jacklyn  H.  Lucas,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Charles  A.  MacOlUlvary, 
M.  Sgt.  Thomas  E.  McCall,  Capt.  David  Mc- 
Campbell,  Adm.  Bruce  McCandless,  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  J.  McCarthy.  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  M.  McCool, 
Jr.,  Lt.  James  H.  McDonald,  Capt.  Charles 
McOaha,  Vernon  McGarlty,  John  R.  Mc- 
Klnney,  S.  Sgt.  A.  L.  McLaughlin,  Capt.  Fred- 
erick V.  McNalr. 

Col.  George  L.  Mabry,  Jr..  Sidney  E.  Man- 
ning, Melvln  MayQeld,  Robert  D.  Maxwell. 
John  W.  Meagher,  Glno  J.  Merll,  Lt.  Col. 
Reginald  R.  Meyers,  Maj.  Edward  8.  Michael. 
Lt.  Comdr.  John  Mlhalowskl,  Harry  Herbert 
Miller,  Lt.  Col.  Lewis  L.  Millet,  James  H. 
Mills,  Hlroshl  H.  Mlyamura,  1st  Lt.  Ola  L. 
Mlze.  Jack  C.  Montgomery.  Sterling  L. 
Morelqck,  Lt.  Col.  John  C.  Morgan.  Maj. 
Audle  L.  Murphy.  Capt.  Raymond  O.  Mur- 
phy, Lt.  Col.  Charles  P.  Murray. 

Ralph  O.  Neppel,  Maj.  Robert  B.  Nett, 
Beryl     R.     Newman,     Henry     N      Nlckerson, 

George  H.  03rlen,  Comdr.  Joseph  T.  O'Cal- 
lahan.  Capt.  Carlos  C.  Ogden,  Rear  Adm. 
Richard  H.  O'Kane,  Richard  W.  O'Neill,  Nich- 
olas Oresko,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  A.  Osterman. 

Col.  MltcheU  Paige.  Samuel  Parker,  Carl 
Emll  Petersen,  Lt.  Comdr.  Jackson  C.  Pharrls, 
Francis  J.  Pierce.  Jr..  John  A.  Plttman,  Ever- 
ett P.  Pope,  Thomas  A.  Pope,  Leo  J.  Powers, 
Arthur  M.  Preston. 

Rear  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage,  Capt.  E.  V. 
Rlckenbacker.  George  Robb,  Brig.  Gen.  Chas. 
D  Roberts,  R.  G.  Robinson,  M.  Sgt.  Cleto  L. 
Rodriguez,  Capt.  Joseph  C.  Rodriguez,  Capt. 
Donald  K.  Ross,  M.  Sgt.  Wolburn  K.  Ross, 
Ronald  B.  Rosser,  Capt.  Carlton  R.  Btouh, 
Donald  E.  Rudolph,  Sfc.  Alejandro  R.  Ruiz. 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  John  Ryan. 

Samuel  M.  Sampler,  Sfc.  J.  E.  Schaefer, 
Henry  Schauer.  Gen.  C.  F.  Schllt,  Oscar 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  Otto  DlUer  Schmidt,  Rear  Adm. 
H  E.  Schonland,  Maj.  Edward  R.  Schowalter, 
Jr..  Lt.  Col.  Robert  S,  Scott,  Lt.  William 
Seach,  Lloyd  M.  Selt>ert,  Charles  W.  Shea, 
Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Shomo,  Gen.  David  M. 
Shoup,  Franklin  E.  Slgler,  Robert  E.  Sl- 
manek,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  L.  Sitter,  John  C. 
Sjogren,  Luther  Sksggs.  Jr.,  James  D.  Slay- 
ton. 

Col.  John  L.  Smith,  Maynard  H.  Smith, 
William  A.  Soderman,  R.  K.  Sorenson.  Junior 
J.  Spurrier.  Rear  Adm.  Adolphus  Stanton, 
Capt.  James  L.  Stone.  Capt.  George  L.  Street 
III.  Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Swett. 

Edward  R.  Talley.  Max  Thompson,  Lt.  Col. 
Calvin  P.  Titus,  Maj.  John  J.  Tomlnac,  Lt. 
Col.  Jack  L.  Treadwell,  Thomas  L.  Truesdell, 
George  B.  Turner. 

Michael  Valente,  Oen.  A.  A.  Vandegrlft, 
Louis  M.  Van  lerset.  Dirk  J.  Vlug.  Jacob 
Volz,  Jr.,  Forrest  L.  Vosler. 

Reldar  Waaler,  Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  A.  Walsh, 
Col.  Keith  L.  Ware.  W.  D.  Watson,  Ernest 
E.  West.  Capt.  Ell  L.  Whlteley.  Capt.  H.  B. 
Whlttlngton,  Paul  J.  Wledorfer.  Brig.  Gen. 
W  H  Wilbur.  Chas.  Henry  Wllley.  Herschel 
W  Williams.  Maj.  B.  F.  Wilson,  CWO  Harold 
E.  Wilson.  Col.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  Brig.  Gen. 
Rosewell  Wlnans,  M.  Sgt.  Homer  L.  Wise. 

Alvln  C.  York. 

Col.  Jay  Zeamer.  l<r..  Lt.  William  Zulder- 
veld. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Washington 
Post  on  July  1,  1962,  featured  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  section  called  Parade 
an  article,  entitled  "Courage."  by  the 
president  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society.  Luther  Skaggs  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  The  purpose  of  the  society 
is  to  protect,  uphold,  and  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  the  individuals  who  have  won 
it.  The  story  of  I  uther  Skaggs'  heroism 
is  typical.  In  July  1944.  Marine  Pfc. 
Skaggs  engaged  in  an  assault  against 
the  Japanese  on  Guam,  was  critically 
wounded    when    a    Japanese    grenade 


lodged  In  his  foxhole,  exploded  and 
shattered  one  leg.  Improvising  a  tour- 
niquet, Skaggs  propped  himself  up  in 
his  foxhole  and  continued  to  pour  a 
devastating  fire  upon  the  enemy  with 
rifle  and  grenades  for  8  hours  before 
being  forced  to  crawl  unassisted  to  the 
rear  to  seek  medical  aid.  As  a  result  of 
this  action,  Mr.  Skaggs,  like  many  of  his 
fellow  veterans,  lost  one  leg.  but  he  con- 
tinues to  this  day  to  serve  his  country 
and  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Society. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Skaggs  points  out 
that  there  are  countless  unsung  heroes 
of  the  battlefields  who  have  died  in  the 
most  heroic  and  valiant  fashion  with 
no  one  present  to  witness  their  courage. 
Just  so.  he  states,  there  are  countless 
unsung  heroes  in  civilian  life  who  resist 
the  "freedom  destroyers  of  the  extreme 
right  and  left"  by  their  private,  quiet 
courage  and  innate  sense  of  justice.  Mr. 
Skaggs  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  now  is  not  the  time  for  any  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  how  gloriously  he  may 
have  served  his  country  in  the  past,  to 
rest  upon  his  laurels,  because  this  coun- 
try owes  its  citizens  nothing  if  those  citi- 
zens are  not  willing  to  serve  their  coun- 
try whenever  and  wherever  necessary. 

Madam  President,  in  this  month 
which  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  and  the  186th  year  of 
this  Nation's  independence,  I  deem  Mr. 
Skaggs'  remarks  important  enough  that 
this  Congress  and  all  of  the  p>eople  of 
our  country  should  give  thoughtful 
attention  to  them,  reminding  them- 
selves of  the  sacrifices  and  heroic  deeds 
which  form  part  of  the  magnificent 
heritage  of  this  great  land,  now  a  light- 
house of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
Our  job  is  not  yet  done.  It  will  never 
be  done  as  long  as  free  people  desire  to 
preserve  their  liberties. 

Madam  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  article. 
"Courage,"  by  Mr.  Luther  Skaggs,  who 
knows  so  well  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  the 
patient  and  painstaking  work  done  by 
Mr.  Larry  Cates,  formerly  of  Eufaula. 
Okla.,  in  researching  this  material  for  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  our  American 
heroes  who  have  been  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COITKACE 

(By  Luther  Skaggs,  president.  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society) 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  signed  Into  law  a  bill  creating 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  award  for  valor.  Today  there 
are  293  living  Americans,  46  of  whom  served 
In  World  War  I,  who  hold  this  treasured 
decoration.  More  than  half  of  the  644  Medal 
of  Honor  winners  of  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  conflict  received  their  awards  post- 
humously. They  came  from  all  walks  of 
life:  bus  drivers,  businessmen,  actors,  auto 
racers.  They  had  one  thing  In  common: 
they  loved  our  country. 

Most  of  those  who  survived  have  returned 
to  civilian  life;  some  have  chosen  to  re- 
main with  the  Armed  Forces.  All  of  them 
are  a  part  of  America.  The  purpose  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  Is  not 
to  set  these  men  apart  from  their  fellow- 


countrymen.  Rather,  It  la  to  protect,  up- 
hold and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  medal 
and  Its  Individual  holders. 

Courage  U  not  restricted  to  those  who  have 
been  honored  for  deeds  performed  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  all  of  America's  wars, 
many  men  have  fallen,  unseen  and  unsung, 
with  no  one  to  witness  their  courage.  So. 
too.  there  are  countless  unsung  heroes  In 
civilian  life. 

This  Wednesday.  July  4.  the  Nation  once 
again  observes  the  anniversary  of  Its  Inde- 
pendence. That  freedom  was  won  and  held, 
not  alone  on  the  battlefield,  but  In  the 
everyday  lives  of  all  our  citizens.  It  Is  held 
today  by  the  courage  of  Individuals  who 
sp>eak  out  against  Injustice,  who  resist  the 
freedom-destroyers  of  the  extreme  right  and 
left.  This  Is  the  private,  quiet  courage  of 
the  true  American. 

We  who  hold  the  Medal  of  Honor  feel  that 
we  were  called  upon  to  do  a  Job  for  our  coun- 
try which  was  our  responslbUlty  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

This  cotmtry  owes  us  nothing  other  than 
the  opporttmlty  to  serve  again  If  necessary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  CIVIC  LEADER 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  the 
story  of  Milton  J.  Shapp,  Pennsylvania 
civic  leader,  is  worth  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  larger  audience  than  that 
which  had  an  opportunity  to  read  about 
him  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  Sun- 
day Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  July  8.  1962. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  very  interesting  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoiTEE    Brxak    WrrH    Milton    J.    Shapp— 

9-Dat  Week;   28-Houm  Dat 

(By  Lonl  Stinnett) 

We  got  our  first  glimpse  of  Milton  Jerrold 
Shapp  when  he  came  through  the  door  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  Jerrold  Electronics 
Corp.,  of  which  he  Is  chairman  of  the  board, 
exactly  at  10  o'clock  sharp.  Just  as  his  sec- 
retary had  predicted  he  would. 

Brisk  and  businesslike,  he  wore  a  sport 
coat  and  a  hat  at  a  Jaunty  angle.  A  well- 
btUlt,  youngish  man  of  49  with  alert  brown 
eyes  and  a  shy  smile,  he  shook  hands  cor- 
dially and  wasted  no  time  getting  our  coffee 
break  underway.  As  we  walked  from  the 
reception  room  to  his  office,  secretaries 
Jumped  to  attention.  In  a  matter  of  seconds 
we  were  settled  In  a  mahogany-paneled  con- 
ference room,  coffee  In  hand. 

"My  wife  did  all  this,"  he  said  with  an 
all-lncluslve  wave  of  his  hand.  The  room 
could  easily  have  been  transplanted  to  a 
country  home  and  used  as  a  den.  Decorated 
In  tan  and  brown  with  chairs  and  tile-topped 
tables  of  Danish  modern.  It  Is  softly  lit  and 
spotted  with  plants. 

Mr.  Shapp  removed  his  Jacket  and  leaned 
forward  In  his  chair  and  his  shirtsleeves  to 
get  down  to  business,  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees.  He  told  us  that  his  wife.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  company's  official  decora- 
tor. Is  also  one  of  Its  directors  and  has  been 
since  the  company  was  started  In  1947. 

We  also  learned  that  he  was  born  and 
raised  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wanted  at  one  time 
to  be  a  doctor  (but  couldn't  pass  Latin),  a 
musician  (violin),  a  composer  and  a  play- 
wright, that  he  Is  a  1933  graduate  of  Case 
Institute  of  Technology  In  Cleveland  and 
that  his  company,  ctirrently  valued  at  $12 
million,  was  started  on  $500  and  a  revolu- 
tionary Idea.  It  builds  master  television 
antennas  for  towns  with  poor  television  re- 
ception due  to  location  or  topography. 

The  future  Industrialist  first  came  to 
PhUadelphla  In  1035  to  open  a  sales  office 
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tor  s  radio  part*  company,  liked  the  city 
and  weot  Into  business  for  hlniself  as  a  nxan- 
ufacturer's  representative.  Then  he  went 
Into  the  Army  where  he  wound  up  with 
Mark  Clark's  occupation  forces  as  officer  in 
charge  o(  broadcasting  la  Aiistrla. 

It  w&snt  to  be  bis  last  association  with 
International  affairs.  Mr.  Shapp  currently 
Is  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  an  operation  ■which  he 
describes  as  fabulous.  He  is  in  good  position 
to  know — be  personally  suggested  the  idea 
to  the  Kennedy  administration. 

It  all  began  back  in  1960.  just  3  weeks 
before  the  presidential  election,  when  Mr. 
Shapp  sat  next  to  Robert  Kennedy,  now  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  on  a  TWA  plane  bound  for 
Pittsburgh.  His  being  there  was  not  acci- 
dental. He  had  tried  to  see  Mr.  Kennady 
while  he  was  in  Philadelphia  but  was  unable 
to.  Learning  that  he  was  taking  the  flight 
west.  Mr.  Shapp  bought  a  ticket  and  joined 
him. 

During  the  trip  he  outlined  his  plans  for 
dissemination  at  the  Ideals  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  was  asked  to  put  it  all 
In  writing.  Eight  days  later  the  plan  was 
presented  to  the  pubile  by  Presidential 
Nominee  John  F.  Kennedy  in  a  foreign  policy 
speech  In  San  ?!  anclsco. 

Today  the  Peace  Corpe  Is  a  fait  accompli 
and  Milton  Shapp  has  turned  his  tremen- 
dous energy  and  facile  mind  to  a  variety  of 
other  projects,  many  of  them  philanthropic. 
One  current  and  passionate  interest  is  the 
development  of  human  resources,  as  It  affects 
both  humanity  and  national  prosperity. 

"With  the  resources  we  have  In  this  coun- 
try, both  hunum  and  natiiral,  we  should  have 
permanent  prosperity."  1m  said,  speaking 
slowly  in  a  firm,  quiet  voice  that  demands 
attention. 

"I'm  writing  a  book  about  it  In  collobora- 
tlon  with  I)r.  Ernest  Jurkat,  the  economist. 
He's  the  man  who  worked  with  the  city  on 
the  plans  lor  Penn  Center  and  the  Eastwlck 
project. 

"The  book  Is  called  "No  Need  for  Reces- 
sion" and  it  will  be  published  next  year. 
Anyway  Fve  worked  out  a  formula  that  Is 
explained  in  the  book;  W  =  RxHT.  In 
other  words,  wealth  la  the  product  of  re- 
soiirces  multiplied  by  human  talent.  Hu- 
man talent  is  the  sum  total  of  our  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  phyalcal  abilities  multiplied 
by  nvotlvatlon,  the  point  here  being  that 
all  the  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  world  will 
get  you  nowhere  if  they  aren't  properly 
motivated. 

"We  need  especially  In  this  area  to  de- 
velop the  abilities  of  the  Negroes  and  the 
Puerto  Ricans  and  to  give  them  hope  for 
the  future.  Many  of  them  are  being  wasted. 
They  need  to  be  trained  and  then  given  the 
opportuiUty  to  use  their  training." 

H*  put  down  his  coffee  cup  and  raised  a 
warning  finger.  "Tou  know  the  surest  way 
to  a  welfare  state  is  not  to  give  people  the 
knowledge  they  need  to  become  independent 
and  not  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  use 
their  skills  If  they  have  them.  Seventy- 
eight  percent  of  the  people  on  the  relief  rolls 
today  did  not  finish  high  school,  and  half 
of  them  didn't  pass  the  eighth  grade.  Only 
19  percent  have  finished  high  school  and 
only  3  percent  have  (Mast-high  school  train- 
ing. Which  simply  proves  that  people  with- 
out knowledge  are  a  drain  on  our  economy." 

We  asked  Mr.  Shapp  Lf  he,  personally, 
were  doing  anything  to  rectify  the  situation. 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  down 
at  the  palms  of  his  hands  as  if  he  might 
find  the  answer  there,  then  looked  up  at  us 
nther  sternly. 

"If  you  took  a  walk  through  this  com- 
pany." he  said,  '^u'd  see  that  it's  a  Uttle 
United  NaUons.  That's  one  thing  I'ra  doing. 
I  alao  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  talk  my 
business  aaaodates  into  doing  the  Bama 
thing." 


"Have  you  been  successful  at  that?"  we 
Inquired. 

"How  do  you  measure  success?"  he  asked 
In  turn.  "I  think  businessmen  are  begin- 
ning to  reallas  that  they've  got  to  pay  (or 
the  development  of  human  resources  or  else 
pay  to  keep  people  on  relief.  It  isn't  me.  It's 
the  current  trend — and  I'm  very  happy  to 
see  it  happening." 

In  addition  to  hiring  qualified  persons 
from  minority  groups  at  Jerrold  Electronics 
and  its  four  subsidiary  companies.  Mr  Shapp 
has  gone  a  giant  step  beyond  in  applying  his 
theories. 

He  has  set  up  2  foundations  which  pro- 
vide for  118  annual  scholarships  for  young 
people  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
further  education  and  training. 

The  Shapp  Scholarship  Foundation  offers 
18  scholarships  contingent  on  only  three 
conditions ;  Ttie  applicant  miist  be  a  member 
of  a  minority  ethnic  group,  he  must  be  able 
to  gain  academic  admittance  to  the  college 
of  his  choice,  and  his  need  for  funds  must 
be  such  that  without  help  he  could  not  go 
on  to  college. 

The  second,  more  extensive.  Shapp  Foun- 
dation provides  100  tuition-free  scholarships 
to  the  Berean  Institute  Vocational  Training 
Scbool  at  aoth  and  OoUege  Streeta.  of  which 
Mr.  Shapp  Is  executive  director.  lU  preei- 
dent  is  Dr.  William  H.  Gray,  pastor  of  the 
Bright  Hope  Baptist  Church,  and  plans  for 
its  expansion,  now  under  consideration, 
would  add  academic  courses  to  the  currlc- 
tUum.  Included  would  be  a  pre-clvll  service 
program  and  a  special  language  course,  which 
Mr.  Shapp  feels  is  necessary  since  youngsters 
from  culturally  deprived  families  often  find 
the  language  Iwrrier  difficult  to  bridge. 

The  father  of  three  children.  li{r.  Sh^ip 
lives  with  his  family  in  a  modest  7-roatn 
house  in  Merlon  Station.  His  two  younger 
children.  Richard,  13,  and  Joanne,  11.  attend 
Bala-Cynwyd  Junior  High  School  and  his 
older  daughter.  Etolores,  30,  is  an  exchange 
student  at  the  University  of  Vienna  from 
the  UnlvCTslty  of  CalUcmla. 

He  has  just  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Revision  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Governors  Com- 
mittee of  100  for  Better  Education.  As  di- 
verse in  his  activities  as  in  his  Interests, 
he  has  lectured  at  the  Army  War  College  on 
Soviet  economics  (the  result  of  a  recent  trip 
there  to  visit  Russian  corporations)  and 
teaches  a  courae  in  problem  analysis  and 
decision -making  at  St.  JoKph-s  College  for 
a  salary  of  $1  a  week.  He  also  composes 
music  and  has  written  the  score  and  lyrics 
for  a  musical  comedy  which  is  a  satire  on 
business. 

"There  Isnt  time  to  do  all  those  thlngs.- 
we  declared,  getting  more  overwhelmed  every 
minute. 

"Yes,  there  la,"  Mr.  Shapp  laughed.  "If 
you  start  your  day  at  6  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing. That's  when  I  do  my  writing — between 
then  and  about  7  or  8.  Altogether  I'd  say 
I  put  In  a  9-day  week,  38  hears  a  d.-ty." 

Realizing  that  our  visit  had  cut  his  day 
back  to  only  20  hours  we  thanked  Mr.  Shapp 
for  the  coffee  and  made  our  way  out  to  the 
elevator.  On  our  own  this  time,  we  noted 
that  the  secretaries  went  right  on  with 
their  work. 


EXEMPTION  OP  FOWLING  NETS 
FROM  DUTY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announclnir  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6682)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  fowling  nets 
from  duty,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
Of  Uae  two  Houses  thereon. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia-  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  upon  Itc  amendments 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for 
a  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Precidlnc  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byro  of 
Virginia,  Mr  Kerr,  Mr  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OF    1962 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President, 
there  is  some  apprehension  in  th^  SUite 
of  Kentucky  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  placement  of  children  In  foster 
home  care  may  be  upset  by  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  10606.  The  welfare  func- 
tions in  Kentucky  have  been  reorganized 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  Until  re- 
cently the  Department  of  Child  Welfare, 
which  has  had  responsibility  for  place- 
ment of  children  in  foster  home's,  has 
been  in  a  separate  agency  from  the  one 
which  administers  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren under  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Within  the  past  few  months  a 
State  statute  has  l)een  passed  which 
places  both  of  the  former  departments, 
along  with  a  nimiber  of  other  State 
agencies,  in  what  is  termed  a  Health  and 
Welfare  Agency.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  organ- 
isational changes  within  recent  years 
some  persons  question  whether  even  this 
arrangement  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent 
one.  believing  that  the  chance  that  it 
will  not  is  such  that  proper  safeguards 
to  maintain  existing  practices  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  should  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  this  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  insofar  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, the  new  Health  and  Welfare 
Agency  would  be  considered  a  single 
State  agency  responsible  for  both  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  and  of  the  child  wel- 
fare services  program.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  problem  would  arise. 

Public  Law  87-31  of  this  Congress 
deals  with  the  subject  of  foster  home 
care  of  certain  children  and  its  provi- 
sions in  this  respect  would  be  made  per- 
manent by  HJl.  10606.  Among  those 
provisions  is  one  for  "use  b>  the  State 
or  local  agency  administering  the  State 
plan,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, in  placing  such  a  child  in  a  foster 
family  home,  of  the  services  of  employ- 
ees, of  the  State  public  welfare  agency 
referred  to  in  section  522(a)— relating 
to  allotments  to  States  for  child  welfare 
services  under  part  3  of  title  V — or  of 
any  local  agency  participating  in  the 
administration  of  the  plan  referred  to  in 
such  section,  who  perform  functions  in 
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the  administration  of  such  plan."  This 
provision  would  seem  to  assure  that  so 
long  as  the  health  and  welfare  agency 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
both  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram and  the  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram that  there  would  be  maximum 
utilization  of  the  child  welfare  services 
program  and  that  there  would  be  no 
threat  to  existing  arrangements. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  adopte<*  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
10606 — section  155  of  the  bill  under 
consideration — which  permits  the  re- 
sponsibility for  placement  and  care  of 
children  in  foster  homes  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  agency  other  than  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  to  dependent  children  If  such 
agency  Is  a  public  agency  which  has  In 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  agency 
administering  title  IV,  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program,  which  assures  a 
suitable  plan  for  the  children.  This 
latter  section  would  be  in  effect  for  1 
year  ending  with  the  close  of  Jime  30, 
1963.  For  that  year  and  on  a  continuing 
basis  If  the  section  is  continued,  the  role 
of  the  child  welfare  services  agency 
would  seem  to  be  assured  whether  It 
remains  a  part  of  the  health  and  wel- 
fare agency  of  the  State  or  If  some  fur- 
ther reorganization  should  take  place, 
since  maximum  utilization  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  services  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare  imder  section  408  and 
even  though  separate  from  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  it  would  be  authorized 
to  operate  under  an  agreement  with 
such  agency  If  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  becomes 
law.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  a  traditional  respon- 
sibility for  placement  by  the  child  wel- 
fare services  agency  would  be  upset  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

WHAT    PSICX    foa    MCOICARZf 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
this  discussion  of  providing  certain 
health-care  benefits  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens has  not  to  date  adequately  touched 
upon  what  I  regard  to  be  one  of  the 
significant  points  ulth  which  this  body 
should  be  concerned.  We  have  heard 
discussion  of  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens  and  we  have  had  presented  to 
us  a  number  of  proposals  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  the  most  essential  factor  has 
been  missing  In  all  the  discussion  of  the 
last  few  days.  I  refer  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding benefits  of  the  type  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  sev- 
eral of  his  colleagues. 

The  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  particularly  its  Actuary,  whom  we 
have  all  long  since  come  to  admire  for 
his  ability  and  knowledge  In  the  area  of 
forecasting  costs  of  providing  social  se- 
curity annuity  coverages,  has  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  cost  of  providing 
health  care  benefits.  While  it  Is  true 
that  the  social  security  program  has  a 
history  of  workability,  never  has  It  been 
tested  with  a  provision  of  handling 
health  care  on  a  service  basis.  I  take 
exception,  therefore,  to  the  statement 
that  we  can  rely  upon  the  tried  and 


tested  social  security  mechanism.  This 
mechanism  has  never  been  either  tried 
or  tested  in  an  area  such  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing today. 

COSTS    AKZ    tTNPaZDICTABLB 

The  uncertainty  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding these  health  care  benefits  is 
shared  by  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  In  a  document 
published  last  July  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  this 
uncertainty  of  predicting  costs  for  med- 
ical-care benefits  Is  stated  In  concrete 
terms.  Let  me  quote  a  few  key  phrases 
of  this  Actuarial  Study  No.  52.  In  this 
document  the  following  is  stated: 

Long-range  actuarial  cost  estimates,  by 
their  very  nature,  can  present  the  general 
range  of  costs  but  cannot  be  a  precise  fore- 
cast of  future  experience. 

The  report  states: 

Nonetheless,  precise  estimates  are  not 
possible  because  of  such  unknowns  as  the 
extent  of  hospital  utilization  by  i>ersons  who 
have  not  had  insurance  In  the  past,  but  who 
would  have  benefit  coverage  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin. 

Further: 

Another  major  difficulty  In  making  costs 
estimates  for  hospitalization  t>enefits  Is  the 
extent  to  which  hospital  costs  will  rise  In 
the  future. 

These  qualifications  which  the  Chief 
Actuary  has  been  careful  to  spell  out. 
and  I  commend  him  for  this,  have  been 
lost  sight  of  as  we  glibly  talk  about  pro- 
viding health  care  benefits  at  a  cost  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  a  $5,200  payroll 
base. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  experience  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  in 
this  particular  area,  are  we  risking  a 
serious  blow  to  the  social  security  mech- 
anism without  careful  examination  of 
the  true  cost  level?  Is  there  any  group 
which  has  adequate  experience  in  pro- 
viding health  care  benefits,  and  has  such 
a  group  made  such  experience  available 
to  the  Congress? 

There  Is,  of  course,  such  a  group.  I 
refer  to  the  health  Insurance  business, 
including  insurance  companies  as  well 
as  the  Blue  Cross  and  other  such  plans. 
Health  insurance  has  been  provided  to 
the  American  public,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, since  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Currently,  some  136  million 
Americans  of  all  ages  have  some  form 
of  volimtary  health  Insurance  and  in 
many  instances  a  major  portion  of  the 
premium  for  such  protection  is  provided 
by  the  employer.  In  fact,  in  excess  of  9 
million  of  our  current  senior  citizens 
have  this  protection  and  this  9  million 
figure  is  3  times  what  it  was  several  years 
ago. 

INSTTmANCZ  INDUSTBT  VKaStJS  COVKRNMENT 
XSTHCATXS 

Now,  what  does  the  Insurance  business 
say  about  the  true  cost  of  providing  bene- 
fits such  as  are  contained  In  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Senator  Anderson 
and  his  colleagues?  Last  July,  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  insurance  busi- 
ness presented  detailed  actuarial  cost 
estimates  for  these  benefits.  They  were 
testifying,  of  course,  with  respect  to  H.R. 


4222.  since  the  benefits  proposed  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
with  respect  to  the  OASI  population  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  KH.  4222,  these  estimates  are  appli- 
cable. 

Let  me  recite  the  nature  of  the  dollar 
differences  as  well  as  the  tax  require- 
ments as  between  actuaries  experienced 
in  providing  medical  Insurance  benefits 
and  Government  statisticians  with  no 
such  experience. 

First.  Benefits  provided  under  H.R 
4222  would  cost  $2.2  billion  in  1963  as 
compared  with  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  $1  billion.  In  1964,  with  the 
nursing  hone  provision  available  for  the 
entire  year,  the  total  cost  would  rise  to 
$2.5  billion.  The  administration's  esti- 
mate for  this  year  is  again  $1  billion. 

Second.  By  1983,  the  anual  cost  of 
HM.  4222  would  be  $5  4  billion  while  the 
administration  has  estimated  that  by 
1990  costs  will  reach  only  $21/2  billion. 

Third.  The  level  premium  costs  of  H.R. 
4222.  as  defined  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  are  1.66  percent  on  a 
$5,200  taxable  earnings  base  while  the 
administration's  estimate  is  only  0.66 
percent.  While  It  is  not  strictly  com- 
parable, the  administration  estimates 
this  level  premium  requirement  basis.  In 
our  judgment,  this  is  unrealistic. 

The  insurance  companies'  estimates 
are  based  upon  the  actual  claim  experi- 
ence of  insurance  companies  as  well  as 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans  gath- 
ered by  the  New  York  State  Insurance 
Department.  Its  long  experience  would 
Indicate  that  this  substantial  actual 
data  is  far  more  reliable  in  predicting 
cost  than  is  unverified  data  obtained 
from  household  Interviews  of  a  limited 
sample  of  the  aged  population  as  Is  the 
case  of  the  data  of  the  administration. 

ADMINISTaATION'S    XSTTMATZS    UNKEALISTIC 

In  the  opinion  of  insurance  actuaries, 
the  administration  has  greatly  over- 
estimated the  effect  of  Uie  deductible. 

Further,  the  administration's  estimate 
of  cost  has  not  made  an  adequate  al- 
lowance for  future  increases  in  hospital 
and  related  health  care  costs. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  believed  that  the 
administration's  cost  estimates  have  not 
been  realistic  as  to  the  ultimate  costs 
of  the  skilled  nursing  home  benefits. 

As  the  Senate  Is  well  aware,  OASDX 
taxes  prior  to  this  year  are  scheduled  to 
reach  9»4  percent  In  1968.  Within  6 
years  It  Is  the  estimated  cost  of  H.R.  4222 
added  to  the  9.25  percent  tax  rate,  work- 
ers earning  up  to  $5,200  per  year  would, 
jointly  with  their  employers,  be  subject 
to  total  OASDI  taxes  of  10.91  percent. 
Secretary  Rlbicoff  has  Indicated  that  a 
10-percent  total  social  security  tax  rate 
appears  to  be  about  the  maximum  which 
should  be  imposed.  Based  on  these  esti- 
mates, the  addition  of  health  care 
benefits  would  result  In  a  total  OASDI 
tax  which  would  exceed  this  practical 
limit. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  esti- 
mated tax  of  nearly  11  percent  would 
cover  only  those  benefits  provided  and 
beneficiaries  presently  eligible  under 
HJl.  4222.  Once  enacted,  pressures 
would    be   engendered    to   remove    the 
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present  deductible  provision,  to  cover 
more  forms  of  health  care  to  provide 
care  for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  to 
lower  the  age  limit. 

Although  I  am  no  actuary.  I  have  spent 
time  in  a  careful  reading  of  the  actuarial 
appendix  filed  by  the  insurance  business. 
This  analysis  is  based,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, upon  actual  claim  experience  of 
insured  lives  under  both  insurance  com- 
pany policies  as  well  as  those  of  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans.  Such  ex- 
perience indicates  a  hospital  utilization 
rate  per  aged  person  per  year  ranging 
from  2.6  days  at  the  lower  ages  to  6.0 
days  at  ages  80  and  over.  According  to 
the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
average  cost  per  day  in  a  hospital  in 
1960  was  about  $32.  Hospital  costs  have 
been  rising  annually  at  an  average  in- 
crease of  about  7  percent.  Assuming 
that  such  per  diem  costs  increase  by 
only  5  percent  between  1960  and  1964, 
the  cost  per  day  in  a  hospital  should  be 
about  $38  in  that  year.  A  projection  of 
the  cost  per  day  and  the  aforecited  hos- 
pital utilization  by  the  aged  produces 
the  estimated  costs  predicted  by  the  in- 
surance business. 

The  Government's  statisticians,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  used  a  hospital  per 
diem  of  about  $29,  and  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  per  diem 
that  they  have  used  is  even  less  than  the 
actual  costs  in  a  hospital  today,  let  alone 
what  it  will  be  by  1964.  The  Govern- 
ment's statisticians  have  based  their 
hospital  utilization  on  information  ob- 
tained in  a  survey  conducted  6  years  ago 
among  some  5.000  OASI  beneficiaries.  In 
that  survey,  such  persons  were  asked 
how  frequently  they  went  to  a  hospital 
and  how  long  they  stayed.  Statistical 
experts  tell  me  that  the  range  of  sam- 
pling error,  memory  error,  and  other 
such  factors  make  surveys  of  this  type, 
for  purposes  of  predicting  hospital  utili- 
zation, completely  unreliable.  This  is 
one  major  reason  why  the  insurance 
business  believes  that  the  Government 
has  underestimated  the  true  costs  of  the 
health  care  benefits. 

COSTS   THREE  TIMES   PREDICTION 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
why  the  true  cost  will  be  about  three 
times  what  some  Government  statisti- 
cians predict.  Again,  the  Government 
people  have  used  household  interview 
material,  and  in  this  instance,  a  survey 
among  about  600  persons,  to  measure  the 
financial  effect  of  the  up-to-$90  deducti- 
ble contained  in  the  health  care  benefit 
provisions.  The  insurance  business,  on 
the  other  hand,  utilized  actual  claim  ex- 
perience with  deductible  provisions. 
They  note  with  exactitude  that  the  finan- 
cial effect  of  the  deductible  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that  predicted  by  the 
administration.  This  represents  a  sec- 
ond reason  for  the  understatement  of  the 
Government's  estimates. 

A  third  reason  for  the  understatement 
rests  in  the  fact  that  there  will  always 
be  a  cei:tain  amount  of  what  insurance 
actuaries  call  "extra  utilization  and 
longer  hospital  stays"  under  a  govern- 
mental program  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
gram of  insured  lives.  Governmental 
programs  in  Saskatchewan,  British  Co- 


lumbia, Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere, 
have  all  experienced  considerable  in- 
creases in  utilization  over  what  existed 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  plans. 
The  insurance  business,  in  developing  its 
estimates,  added  an  allowance  of  5  per- 
cent for  such  extra  utilization.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  any  similar  allowance 
was  provided  for  by  the  Government's 
statisticians. 

A  fourth  and  perhaps  the  most  signif- 
icant reason  why  the  half  of  1  percent 
is  not  realistic  lies  in  the  area  of  future 
hospital  costs.  The  cast  per  day  in  a 
hospital,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  been 
rising  by  some  5  to  7  percent  a  year.  All 
knowledgeable  authorities  in  the  hospital 
field  predict  a  continuance  of  this  yearly 
percentage  increase  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  fact.  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  himself,  has  testified  before 
a  governmental  body  to  this  very  effect. 
Built  into  the  insurance  business*  esti- 
mate therefore  is  an  allowance  for  future 
increases  in  the  cost  of  a  day  in  hospital. 
No  similar  allowance  is  contained  in  the 
Government's  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
these  benefits.  In  fact,  and  I  repeat, 
the  hospital  per  diem  amount  used  by 
the  Government  is  actually  less  than 
what  is  being  charged  for  a  day  in  hos- 
pital today. 

ANDERSON     PROPOSAL     INAOEQCATCLT     riNAMCEO 

There  are  a  number  of  other  reasons 
contained  in  this  actuarial  study  which 
make  me  feel  that  the  cost  aspect  of 
these  health  care  benefits  is  an  over- 
whelmingly important  matter  for  the 
Eenate  to  consider.  If  this  amendment 
to  H.R.  10606  with  its  present  prop<Jsal 
of  financing  the  benefits  of  a  half  of  1 
percent  is  passed,  I  predict  that  within 
a  short  period  the  administration  will 
be  back  with  a  request  for  an  Increase 
in  the  tax,  or  else  benefits  will  be  paid 
out  via  further  deficit  financing. 

My  comments  to  this  point  have  been 
concerned  with  only  that  portion  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico which  have  to  do  with  the  OASI 
aged  population.  The  Senator  proposes 
to  provide  these  same  health  care  bene- 
fits to  the  non-OASI  aged  at  a  net  cost 
to  the  Government  of  $50  million  per 
year.  I  have  studied  this  figiire  with 
some  care  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  such 
a  small  amount.  Where  he  predicts  a 
gross  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, I  have  good  reason  to  feel  the  gross 
cost  will  approach  half  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  with  a  net  cost  of  about  a  third 
of  a  billion  dollars.  I  have  equally  good 
reason  to  feel  that  this  third  of  a  billion 
dollars  which  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  each  year  will  not  wash 
itself  out  in  a  few  years  but  will  con- 
tinue Into  the  indefinite  future.  Let  me 
recite  the  reasons  why  I  feel  this  aspect 
of  the  cost  of  H.R.  10606  is  equally  un- 
sound. 

XRRORS    IN    ANDERSON'S    ESTIICATES 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  providing 
benefits  to  non-OASI  eliglbles.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico — Congressional 
Record.  June  29 — assimies  a  cost  of  $250 
million  to  provide  coverage  to  "2  "/a  mil- 
lion aged  people."    The  Senator  indi- 


cates that  the  net  cost  of  covering  such 
aged  persons  would  be  only  $50  million 
in  that  the  Government  would  derive 
a  savings  of  some  $200  million  via  lesser 
payments  under  public  assistance  and 
veterans  programs.  These  estimates  are 
totally  unrealistic  for  reasons  outlined 
below. 

The  Senator's  estimates  are  erroneous 
because : 

First.  He  has  understated  the  num- 
ber of  aged  persons  not  eligible  for  either 
OASI  or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

Second.  He  has  understated  the  cost 
of  providing  health  benefits  to  those 
eligible  under  this  provision  of  his 
amendment. 

Third.  He  has  overstated  the  savings 
which  the  Government  would  realize 
under  its  public  assistance  and  veterans 
programs. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  aged 
who  would  be  eligible,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  derives  his  figure  as  fol- 
lows. As  of  January  1964.  there  will  be 
17.9  million  aged  persons.  Of  this 
number,  he  says,  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
while  not  eligible  for  either  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement,  would 
be  covered  under  the  Federal  civil 
service  governmental  health  insurance 
plan.  Subtracting  this  quarter  of  a 
million,  he  incorrectly  arrives  at  17»*j 
million.  He  then  indicates  that  about 
15  million  aged  persons  are  eligible  for 
either  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment, leaving  a  remainder  of  2^2  mil- 
lion aged  persons  who  would  require 
health  care  benefits  to  be  financed  from 
general  revenue.  According  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, there  will  be  17.9  million  persons 
at  age  65  and  over  on  January  1.  1964. 

Excluding  the  quarter  of  a  million 
Federal  civil  servants — even  this  figure 
may  be  high — leaves  a  remainder  of 
1723  million — not  17  Va  million.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  govenunental  sources, 
there  will  be  14.4  million  aged  persons 
eligible  for  OASI  and  an  additional 
quarter  of  a  million  for  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits — not  already  included  un- 
der OASI.  By  subtraction,  there  remains 
3  million  aged  persons  not  covered  by 
either  OASI.  railroad  retirement,  or  hav- 
ing benefits  by  reason  of  being  Federal 
civil  servants,  who  would  qualify  for 
health  care  benefits  from  the  general 
revenue. 

SAVINGS     OVKKKSTIMATED 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  each 
non-OASI  eligible  would  be  $100.  The 
insurance  business  has  presented  de- 
tailed actuarial  cost  estimates  to  the 
effect  that  the  cost  per  OASI  eligible 
shoiild  approximate  $141  in  1964.  The 
non-OASI  aged  population  is.  accord- 
ing to  governmental  estimates,  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  age  group  than  is  the 
OASI  aged  population.  This  being  the 
case,  the  cost  per  person  among  the 
non-OASI  aged  should  be  even  higher 
than  $141.  Apart  from  this,  and  using 
a  base  cost  of  $141  per  person,  with  an 
allowance  of  10  percent  for  the  cost  of 
administering  these  benefits,  the  cost  in 
1964  for  providing  health  benefits  to  the 
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non-OASI  eligible  population  should  ap- 
proximate $465  million — compared  with 
the  Senator's  estimate  of  $250  million. 
We  are  unable  to  substantiate  the  basis 
for  the  Senator's  estimate  that  this  as- 
pect of  his  proposed  program  would  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  $200  million. 

There  is  a  presumption  that  such  an 
estimate  is  unduly  optimistic.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, public  assistance  expenditures  for 
general  hospital  care  in  1960  totaled  $100 
million.  Such  expenditures  were  for 
aged  persons  under  old-age  assistance  of 
which  about  one-third  are  also  covered 
under  OASI.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the 
OASI  and  non-OASI  public  assistance 
recipients  used  hospital  care  at  about 
the  same  amounts,  then  about  $67  mil- 
lion was  expended  by  both  Federal  and 
State  Governments  to  provide  general 
hospital  care  In  1960.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  this  $67  million  ap- 
proximates $45  million,  or  two-thirds. 
In  1960.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
spent  $165  million  for  general  hospital 
care.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  very 
large  majority  of  veterans  are  covered 
under  OASI.  The  saving  to  be  derived 
by  way  of  this  program  is,  therefore, 
questionable. 

Apart  from  the  above,  and  accepting 
the  $200  million  savings— as  indicated 
this  is  very  likely  too  high— we  estimate 
the  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
for  providing  health  benefits  to  the  non- 
OASI  aged  population,  to  be  $265  million 
In  1964  with  the  likeUhood  that  this 
figure  could  well  be  in  excess  of  one- 
third  of  a  billion. 

NOW  OASI  AGED  COSTS  WILL  CONTINUE 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Senator's  es- 
timate is  open  to  question.  The  Senator 
Indicates,  In  the  aforestated  Congres- 
sional Record,  that  the  "annual  cost  of 
the  provision  would  drop  sharply— and 
eventually  wash  out  altogether."  It  is 
difflc'olt  to  accept  this  statement  in  light 
of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  there  would 
still  be  by  the  year  1980.  217  million  aged 
persons  not  eligible  for  OASI  benefits. 
By  that  year,  according  to  the  insurance 
business'  estimate  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  health  care  benefits,  the  cost 
per  person  will  be  in  excess  of  $200. 
Thus,  16  years  from  now  the  Federal 
Government  \^ould  still  be  providing, 
from  the  general  revenue,  approximately 
one-third  of  a  billion  dollars  to  provide 
coverage  to  this  group  of  the  aged  pop- 
ulation. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  a  history  of  careful 
thought  prior  to  approving  any  piece 
of  legislation.  Since  the  Anderson 
amendment  is  a  fiscally  unsound  pro- 
posal, I  urge  its  rejection  by  this  body. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILWAY 
LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  President.  I 
have  Joined  with  the  Senat<^  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moheoney],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee   of    the    Senate    Commerce 


Committee,  in  sponsoring  amendments 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  establish 
boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional  disputes 
in  the  air  transportation  industry. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  necessity  to  enact  the  amendments 
has  been  prompted  by  the  widespread 
disruption  of  passenger,  mail,  and  cargo 
service  resulting  from  the  jurisdictional 
walkout  of  the  flight  engineers  against 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  While  only  Eastern 
is  struck,  we  have  faced  the  possibility 
in  recent  weeks  that  at  least  two  other 
major  air  carriers  might  also  be  affected. 

The  airlines  industry  constitutes  a 
major  segment  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation system,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  flight  engineers'  strike  against  East- 
ern are  sufficiently  alarming  to  predict 
that  any  jurisdictional  strike  nationally 
would  be  disastrous.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved in  compulsive  settlement  of  a 
labor  dispute,  preferring  to  leave  arbitra- 
tion to  labor  and  management.  How- 
ever, the  Eastern  strike,  because  of  its 
jurisdictional  nature  between  two 
unions,  lends  weight  to  the  belief  that 
we  should  have  a  more  responsible 
mechanism  for  settlement  of  such  dis- 
putes when  the  general  public  interest 
is  so  drastically  affected. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  the  impact  of  the  Eastern  walk- 
out on  Kentucky.  Eastern  serves  Louis- 
ville, Owensboro.  Lexington,  and  Bowl- 
ing Green  directly,  Henderson  via 
Evansville,  Ind..  and  Ashland  through 
the  Ashland-Huntington  airport  in  West 
Virginia. 

Louisville,  in  particular,  has  been  very 
hard  hit  by  the  strike.  The  loss  of  serv- 
ice has  been  extremely  inconveniencing 
to  the  business  community  and  air 
travelers.  I  can  testify  to  the  incon- 
venience because  of  my  own  personal 
experience  since  June  23  when  the  walk- 
out started.  Louisville,  my  hometown, 
generally  is  one  of  the  easiest  cities  to 
reach  by  air  from  Washington.  Now  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  difficult. 

Louisville  is  the  hub  of  an  air  trans- 
portation system  which  radiates  flights 
into  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States,  into  Canada  and  to  Puerto  Rico. 
During  1961,  Eastern  had  13,983  flights 
Involving  some  782.831  available  seats 
through  Louisville.  For  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1962.  3,341  flights  carried  195,068 
available  spaces. 

Eastern  enplaned  225,322  passengers 
at  Louisville  In  1961.  and  59.101  dxirlng 
the  first  quarter  of  1962.  The  59,101 
represented  56.5  percent  of  all  passengers 
enplaned  at  Louisville.  Of  this  percent- 
age, 52.7  percent  were  originating  pas- 
sengers and  the  balance  passengers  from 
connecting  airlines.  TTie  loss  of  more 
than  56  percent  of  service  to  a  com- 
munity the  size  of  Louisville  Is  a  stagger- 
ing blow. 

Similarly,  Lexington  has  lost  the  serv- 
ice of  an  airline  that  originated  40.7  per- 
cent of  its  passenger  service  during  the 
flrst  3  months  of  1962;  Ashland,  51.2 
percent;  Owensboro,  86  percent;  Bowling 
Green,  100  percent,  and  Evansville,  Ind., 
48.6  percent. 


In  addition.  Louisville  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  airmail,  airfreight,  and  air  ex- 
press service  which  carried  a  total  of 
3,458,689  pounds  in  1961  and  992,616 
pounds  through  March  31.  1962.  Other 
cities  In  Kentucky  showed  the  effects  of 
losses  In  this  same  area.  Some  185 
Eastern  ground  personnel  in  Kentucky 
have  been  Idled  oy  the  strike,  and  I  have 
no  way  f  f  calculating  the  damage  done 
to  the  many  service  Industries  which 
rely  on  Eastern. 

Eastern  has  asked  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  for  a  subsidy  approximating 
$24  million  to  carry  it  through  the  rest 
of  the  year.  This  is  a  direct  assessment 
of  strike  damage  on  the  general  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country.  The  impact  on  the 
local  taxpayers  also  will  be  felt.  The 
loss  of  landing  fees  at  the  various  East- 
em-served  airports  in  Kentucky  means 
that  any  deficits  incurred  by  the  local 
air  boards  by  reason  of  this  revenue  loss 
win  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  commu- 
nity taxpayers. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  ap> 
preciable  progress  In  efforts  to  mediate 
the  dispute,  although  Secretary  Gold- 
berg has  assured  me  that  every  effort  Is 
being  made  to  reach  an  agreement  and 
terminate  the  strike.  I  feel  that  the 
general  public  has  been  moderate  in  Its 
attitude  so  far,  but  as  the  strike  length- 
ens I  anticipate  a  rise  in  public  demand 
for  settlement. 

I  have  had  prepared,  Mr.  President,  a 
series  of  tables  showing  the  extent  of 
Eastern's  sei-vice  and  operation  in  Ken- 
tucky for  1961  and  the  flrst  quarter  of 
1962  and  their  importance  to  the  com- 
munities affected.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  tables  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
numerous  telegrams  and  letters  I 
have  received  from  Louisville  and  the 
need  for  a  settlement;  an  editorial  from 
the  June  21  Issue  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
entitled  "Airline  Dispute:  A  Struggle 
for  Jobs."  and  the  text  of  the  letter,  dat- 
ed July  9,  from  Mr.  Malcolm  A.  Macln- 
tyre.  Eastern's  president,  to  shareown- 
ers,  employees,  and  friends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eastern  Atr  Lines  Skhvici  in  Kentuckt 
Eastern's  flight  schedule  lists  service  from 
Louisville  to  the  following  cities:  Ashland. 
Ky./Huntlngton.  W.  Va.;  AUanta,  Ga.;  At- 
lantic City,  NJ.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.;  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.;  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Chicago.  HI.;  Tampa  &  St.  Petersburg/ 
Clearwater,  Fla.;  Dothan,  Ala.;  Raleigh/Dur- 
ham, N.C.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Lexington/ 
Frankfort,  Ky.;  Greensboro/High  Point/ 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.;  Greenville,  S.C;  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  ^Springfield,  Mass.;  HuntsvUle, 
Ala.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Miami,  Fla.;  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Jiflnneapolis/ 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Muscle 
Shoals.  Ala.;  NashvUIe,  Tenn.;  New  York, 
N.T.;  Newark.  N.J.;  Orlando.  Fla.;  Owens- 
boro. Ky.;  Palm  Beach.  Fla.;  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Providence,  RJ.;  Roanoke,  Va.;  Rome, 
Ga.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Tallabasaee.  Fla.;  and 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Eastern  Air  Lines  service  in  Kentucky 


July  12 


LoulsvlUe 

Lexington-  Frankiort. 
A  shland- H  ontington 

Owensboro 

Bowling  Oreen 

EvansviUe 

ToW 


Number  of  flights  deport- 
ing (similar  number  of 
flights  arriving) 


1061 


13.983 
2.807 
3,021 
792 
1.224 
3,346 


25,173 


1st  quarter  of 
1962 


3.341 
637 
TV, 
IflB 
249 
860 


Total  Mats  aTaDable  on 
departing  flights  (similar 
numbor  uibound) 


1961 


782,831 
110,370 
121,638 
27,304 
50,818 
171,  426 


5,062 


1,264,477 


1st  quarter  of 
1962 


106,068 

20,304 

33,061 

6,631 

0,060 

47,125 


321,230 


PaiMingers  enplaned 
including  connections 


1061 


225,322 

22,768 

21,878 

7,062 

3,37* 

35,647 


316,851 


1st  quarter  of 
1063 


50,101 
4,718 
6,366 
1,834 
703 
e,flOO 


81.373 


Paaaengers  deplaned 


1061 


334.649 

23.188 

10.705 

3.001 

2.979 

34.140 


317,662 


1st  quarter  of 
1063 


50,404 
4.M3 

661 

548 
0,287 


78,007 


Pounds  of  airmail  boarded 
including  conne<nion.s 

Pounds    of   air   express 
boarded   Including   con- 
nections 

Pounds  of  atrf^ight 
(originating; 

Total  outbound  cargo  (mall, 
express,  and  fkelght) 

Noniber  of 
ground  em- 
ployees 
(flight  per- 
sonnel are 
not  based  In 
Kentucky) 
1961 

1961 

1st  quarter 
of  1062 

1961 

1st  quarter 
of  1963 

1061 

1st  quarter 
Of  1962 

1961 

Ist  quarter 
of  1982 

Louisville . . 

1,418,302 

176,185 

63,373 

11.269 

10,038 

136,000 

418,146 

34.842 

18.420 

2,578 

2.598 

55.000 

1,077.161 

112.076 

42,023 

23.704 

26.366 

209.000 

285,532 

23,305 

9,646 

5.971 

10,464 

59,000 

063.136 
311,073 
130.820 
163,118 
67,062 
388,000 

288,018 
101.884 
36.215 
43.124 
15.523 
90,000 

3,458,6W 
590.334 
236,216 
108.091 
04.366 
733,000 

902,616 

160.031 

64.311 

61.673 

38,685 

304.000 

139 

10 

11 

4 

3 

18 

Lextngton-Frankfort.  .  

A  shl  anil- Hunting  ton 

Owensboro ._„ 

Bowling  (Ireen ..„„.. 

EvansviUe „ ... 

Total 

1,816,157 

531,584 

1,400,330 

303,018 

2,013,100 

675, 714 

3,3101686 

1. 501, 216 

185 

Percentage  ot  participation  by  airlines  in 
total  number  of  enplaning  paaaengers  (in- 
cluding connecting  passenger  a  outbound) 
at  Louisville  for  1st  quarter  of  1962 


Number 

Percent 

Eastern  Air  Lines 

59,101 

19.310 

10,211 

8,708 

4,654 

3,208 

56.5 

Anru>rimn  Air|ipr« 

1H.2 

Trans  Woild  Airlines 

9.7 

Delta  Air  Lines 

a2 

Piedmont  Airlines.. 

4.4 

Ozark  Air  Lines 

3.0 

Total 

105,282 

100.0 

LOTHSTILLX,    KT.. 

July  12.  1962. 
Hon.  Thruston  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   DC: 

We  respectfully  ask  any  action  that  may 
help    settle    the    strike    of 
against  Eastern  Air  Lines, 
seriously  affecting  business  life  of  LoulsTllle 
and  the  Kentucklana  area. 

W.  H.  McCoso, 
President,  Central  School  Supply  Co. 


flight    engineers 
The  steppage  is 


Percentage  of  participation  by  airlines  in 
total  number  of  ori0nating  passengers 
(riot  enplanements :  connecting  passengers 
not  iTKluded)  in  the  following  Kentucky 
cities 
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1st 
quarter 
of  1962 

Louisville: 

Eastern  Airlines 

51.5 

19.6 

9.1 

3.6 

6.1 

11.1 

62.7 

American  Airlines 

18.3 

Delta  Air  Lines 

7.0 

Ozark  Air  Lines 

3.8 

Piedmont  Airlines 

5.8 

Trans  World  Airlines 

12.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Lexington  -  Frankfort : 

Eastern  Air  Lines 

Delta  Air  Lines.     

35.5 
37.8 
26.7 

40.7 
35.7 

Piedmont  Airlines 

23.6 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

Ashland-Huntington; 

Eastern  Air  Lines . 

6a7 
17.9 
3L4 

61.2 

Allegheny  Air  Lines .. 

17.3 

Piedmont  Air  Lines . 

31.5 

Total 

loao 

loao 

Owensboro: 

Eastern  Air  Lines. 

85.7 
14.3 

8&0 

Ozark  Air  Lines 

14.0 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

Bowling  Oreen:  Eastern  Air  Lines 

EvansviUe: 

Eastern  Air  Lines 

100 

100 

53.0 

38.7 

as 

48.6 

Delta  Air  Lines 

Lake  Central 

42.1 
9.3 

Total 

loao 

100.0 

Louisville,  Kt., 

July  12.  1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Unnecessary  strike.  Eastern  Air  Lines,  defi- 
nite handicap  to  our  normal  business  opera- 
tions. Should  be  settled  at  once,  and  steps 
taken  to  prevent  reoccurrence. 

AxcHiBAU)  P.  Cochran. 
Chairman,  Anaconda  Aluminum  Co. 


Louisviujc.  Kt., 
The  Prisident,  July  11,  1962. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  continued  strike  on  the  Eastern  Air 
Lines  system  Is  producing  deep  and  unfavor- 
able effects  on  our  community's  economy. 
If  the  Government  Is  powerless  to  elTectlvely 
Intervene  should  not  legislation  authorizing 
such  intervention  be  Immediately  enacted? 
Thomas  A.  Ballantink, 
Jfember,  Aviation  Committee. 
Louisville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Port  Knox.  Kt.,  July  11,  1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton. 
Washington.  DC: 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  any  effort  your 
oflfice  could  render  to  expedite  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  strike.  This  strike 
has  affected  the  economy  of  Louisville  and 
Port  Knox.  Eastern  serves  60  percent  of 
the  air  service  for  our  city.  Military  per- 
sonnel at  Port  Knox,  Ky.  depend  heavily  on 
air  travel.  This  strike  has  put  unneces- 
sary hardships   on   our  servicemen's   travel. 

J.  T.  Watson. 

LouisviLijE.  Kt.,  July  9. 1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.   Morton, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

This  community  Is  seriously  feeling  the 
continued  strike  at  Eastern  Air  Lines,  and 


your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  prompt  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  are  appreciated. 

John  H.  Harowick. 
President,  the  Louisville  Trust  Co. 

Louisville.  Kt.,  July  8,  1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
you  that  the  current  Eastern  Air  Lines  flight 
engineers  strike  Is  greatly  inconveniencing 
the  people  of  Louisville  and  my  business 
travels.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  use 
all  Influence  possible  to  effect  a  speedy  set- 
tlement of  this  strike,  which  appears  to  be 
unnecessary  and  a  great  inconvenience  to 
the  traveling  public. 

J.  B.  Akzss. 

Louisvitxx,  Kt.,  July  6,  1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C: 

I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  flight  engi- 
neers strike  f o  Eastern  Air  Lines  has  been  of 
great  Inconvenience  to  me  businesswlse,  as 
well  as  personally.  Today  my  daughter  is 
required  to  wait  4  hours  alone  in  Chicago 
because  proper  connections  could  not  be  ob- 
tained due  to  the  Eastern  strike.  I  trust 
you  will  exert  all  Influence  possible  to  expe- 
dite the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  which 
is  an  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  the  trav- 
eling public. 

A.    P.    BONDURANT. 

Louisville,  Kt.,  July  9,  1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.   D.C: 

Eastern  Air  Lines  strike  has  caused  300 
people  to  be  out  of  work  in  Louisville.  Louis- 
ville airlines  travel  service  paralyzed.  Oov- 
ernment  should  take  a  stand  in  public  in- 
terest against  featherbedding.  Settlement 
of  this  strike  important  to  the  economy  of 
27,000  people.  Louisville  needs  Eastern  Air 
Lines  service. 

Milton  L.  Trost. 

Stein  Bros.  St  Botcb. 


Louisville.  Kt.,  July  9,  1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Moktom, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C: 

The  airlines  strike  is  seriously  hampering 
business  in  this  community.    We  shall  ap- 
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predate  your  umphaslzing  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  to  those  In  Oovernment  whose 
efforts  might  speed  a  solution. 

HUBBARO    O.    BuCKNXB, 

Vice   President.  First   National   Lincoln 
Bank  of  Louisville. 

Louisville,  Kt.,  July  11, 1962. 
Senator  TKruston  B.  Morton, 
SerMte  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  eastern  Air  Unes  strike  is  causing  xis 
great  concern.     Win  you  urge  President  to 
make  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
James  M.  Brown, 
Secretary-Manaiger .    LouUville    Auto- 
mobile Club  and  AAA. 


Louisville,  Kt  .  July  10, 1962 
Hon.  Thruston  Morton, 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Thruston:  Considerable  concern  is 
being  shown  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  as  well  as  the  community 
of  Louisville  over  the  continued  strike  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  60  percent  of  the  total 
air  service  to  Ijoulsvllle  alone  is  handled  by 
Eastern  with  (1,000  people  per  week  coming 
into  the  city  and  same  number  departing. 
Figures  of  this  proportion  are  bound  to  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
conununlty  and  It  is  therefore  requested  that 
you  tise  every  means  within  your  power  to 
bring  the  strike  to  an  early  conclusion.  I 
am  sure  you  tje  well  aware  of  the  extreme 
inconvenience  caused  to  many  travelers  as 
the  only  air  service  to  Louisville  from  Wash- 
ington is  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

H.  Dean  Bitrciss, 
Vice  Presiiient.  Liberty  National  Bank 
Jr  Trust  Co.  Oif  Louisville. 

lx)TnsViiiE,  Kt.,  July  10, 1962, 
Sen.  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Jurlsdic'Jonal  strike  that  has  grounded 
Eastern  Air  Lines  is  affecting  business  opera- 
tions in  the  loulsvllle  area.  Further  delay 
caused  by  thiw  dispute  may  serloiisly  affect 
the  economy  cf  our  community. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  use  your 
Influence  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this 
dUpute  immediately. 

D.  P.  Parrot, 
President.  Avery  Building  Association. 

IjOutsville.  Kt.,  July  10. 1962. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton. 
U.S.  Senate.  \\ 

Washington.  D.C:     ' ' 

You  are  fully  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
the  air  service  provided  by  Eastern  Air  Lines 
to  the  Louisville  metropolitan  area. 

This  current  strike  Is  severely  hurting  com- 
mercial and  business  activity  of  our  com- 
munity. May  I  respectfully  urge  yotir  ac- 
tive effort  to  secure  a  settlement  tn  this 
situation. 

P.  Booker  Robinson. 
President.      Citizens     Fidelity      Bank 
A  Trust  Co. 

tH 

Erlanter.  Kt.,  July  11,  1962. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  respectfully  request  your  personal  atten- 
tion be  given  to  help  settle  the  Jurisdictional 
dispute  between  the  airline  pilots  and  the 
airline  englne<!rs  unions  which  currently  has 
closed  down  tlie  Eastern  Air  Lines  operation. 

This  operational  shutdown  is  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  local  economy  and  the 
absence  of  a  carrier  as  large  as  this  one  must 
advertenUy  affect  the  national  economy. 
Again  I  respe<;tfully  request  your  assistance 


In  helping  to  settle 
possible 


ills  dispute  as  soon  as 

DXLBBKT  RESAN. 


CiNCiirNATX.  Ohio,  July  11. 1962. 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Although  Eastern  is  not  the  dominant  air 
carrier   at   Greater   Cincinnati   Airport,    the 
flight  engineers  strike  is  causing  great  in- 
convenience   to   many   here   plus   depriving 
the   airport  of  much  needed   landing   fees. 
Urge  that  you  support  aviation  legislation 
which   will  forbid   such   Jurisdictional   dis- 
putes and  provide  for  mandatory  arbitration. 
AavxN  H.  Saunders, 
Generol  Manager. 
Greater  Cincinnati  Airport. 

Levt  Bros.,  Inc., 
Louisville.  Ky..  July  10.  1962. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morton:  The  effects  of  the 
Eastern  Air  Lines  strike  and  work  stoppage 
are  already  being  seriously  felt  by  many  in 
Louisville. 

Several  hundred  people  are  now  imem- 
ployed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  airline  strike 
and  suppliers  such  as  gasoline,  food,  trans- 
portation, and  others  are  feeling  the  effects 
very  seriously. 

In  addition  to  my  position  at  Levy  Bros., 
I  am  also  Interested  in  the  Watson  Travel 
Agency  of  Loulsvllle  and  although  we 
are  usually  able  to  complete  ticketing  ar- 
rangements, the  cost  to  the  customers  has 
increased  considerably.  In  many  instances, 
It  Is  necessary  to  route  a  customer  to  Chi- 
cago by  way  of  Cincinnati. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence 
to  urge  further  negotiations  In  a  speedy  set- 
tlement of  the  strilte. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Stuart  G.  Levt,  Jr. 


Office  Equipment  Co., 
Louisville.  Ky.,  July  9. 1962. 
Hon.  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morton:  As  a  businessman 
I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  loss  of  over 
half  of  Louisville's  scheduled  air  service.  I 
urge  that  you  do  all  possible  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Air  Line's  dispute  and  restore  this 
badly  needed  service. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially, 

E.  J.  LeBlanc, 

President. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1962] 
Subsidies  Are  No  Answer 

The  fogglness  of  the  boundaries  between 
private  and  public  enterprise  Is  reflected  in 
the  petition  filed  by  Eastern  Air  Lines  for  a 
Federal  subsidy  of  nearly  $24  million  to 
cover  its  needs  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Since  1938  Eastern,  the  country's  fourth 
largest  domestic  air  carrier,  has  had  no  sub- 
sidy In  excess  of  Its  conventional  allowance 
for  flying  mall.  Now  it  Is  In  a  complex  flnan- 
clal  squeeze,  every  phase  of  which  Involves 
some  aspect  of  Government  Involvement. 
The  up>shot  is  a  request  to  Uncle  Sam  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  line's 
anticipated  revenues  and  the  sum  needed  to 
give  it  a  9  percent  return  on  investment. 

Eastern's  most  pressing  problem,  of  course, 
is  the  grounding  of  all  Its  planes  by  the  18- 
day-old  strike  of  flight  engineers.  This  be- 
gan after  the  engineers  rejected  a  settle- 
ment formula  negotiated  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg  and  endorsed  by  President 
Kennedy  In  a  parallel  dispute  at  Trans  World 
Airlines.  Government  slowness  in  approv- 
ing a  strike  insurance  plan  under  a  mutual 
aid  pact  with  other  airlines  has  kept  Eastern 
from  recouping  some  of  Its  losses.  It  also 
complains  of  Government  authorization  of 
too  many  competitive  routes,  too  low  fares 


and  too  onerous  service  requirements  when 
its  planes  are  aloft. 

Observers  suspect  that  the  motive  for  the 
entire  petition  Is  to  speed  Government  ac- 
tion on  the  proposed  merger  of  Eastern  and 
American  Airlines.  The  merger  plea  de- 
serves prompt  consideration  on  its  merits, 
and  certainly  the  financial  condition  of  both 
lines  is  a  relevant  factor.  But  a  resump- 
tion of  Government  subsidies  should  not  be 
entertained  as  an  alternative.  This  is  the 
worst  way  to  "solve"  the  problems  of  the 
airlines  or  any  other  industry. 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  June  21,  19621 
Airline  Dispute:  A  Struggle  for  Jobs 
The  threat  of  a  crippling  strike  In  com- 
mercial aviation  has  been  lifted,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  but  the  thorny  problem 
that  brougiit  It  on  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
This  Is  a  bitter  and  longstanding  dispute 
between  pilots  and  flight  engineers  over  Job 
rights  on  Jet  airliners. 

It's  not  a  new  quarrel,  but  one  that  dates 
back  to  the  advent  of  Jet  service.  If  the 
Kennedy  administration,  which  Is  to  be 
credited  with  the  present  truce,  along  with 
reasonableness  on  the  part  of  the  Engineers' 
Union  leaders,  can  work  out  a  lasting  solu- 
tion that  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned,  it 
wlU  have  performed  a  real  service  to  the  in- 
dustry, its  employees,  and  the  flying  public. 
That  is  a  large  order,  but  the  progress 
Labor  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  has  made 
to  date  is  encouraging.  Until  last  weekend 
a  tleup  on  three  of  the  Nation's  major  air- 
lines— Eastern,  Pan  American,  and  Trans 
World — seemed  Imminent.  President  Ken- 
nedy intervened  with  a  demand  that  the  dis- 
pute be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
Plight  Engineers  International  Association 
then  agreed  to  limit  the  walkout  to  TWA. 
Now  It  has  agreed  to  postpone  any  work 
stoppage  on  that  line  temporarily  while  Mr. 
Goldberg  and  his  staff  continue  mediation. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  air-traveling 
public,  it  Is  high  time  that  the  Jurisdictional 
row  which  U  the  root  of  the  trouble  was 
settled  once  and  for  all.  Over  the  past  4 
or  5  years  it  has  caused  one  Interruption  of 
air  service  after  another,  a  classic  example 
being  a  seemingly  silly  wildcat  strike  by 
Eastern  Air  Lines  pilots  2  years  ago  because 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  safety  Inspectors 
were  occupying  cockpit  seats  reserved,  so 
the  pilots  insisted,  for  members  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association,  an  APL-CIO  afllliate 
as  also  is  the  rival  Flight  Engineers  Union. 

NOT   JUST   A   GAME 

For  all  Its  comic  opera  overtones,  this  I960 
walkout  was  more  than  a  silly  game  of  mu- 
sical chairs.  It  was  a  grim  flght  for  Jobs, 
an  episode  in  the  continuing  dispute  with 
which  Secretary  Goldberg  Is  wrestling  today. 
The  seat  In  question  was  that  of  the  third 
pilot.  Its  occupancy  by  an  FAA  inspector 
was  objectionable  to  the  ALPA  for  no  other 
reason,  apparently,  than  that  It  exposed  the 
utter  uselessness  of  this  Job. 

There  lies  the  heart  of  the  matter.  FAA 
has  said  all  along  that  tliree  men  are  enough 
In  the  cockpit  of  a  Jet  airliner.  In  the  is- 
sue at  hand,  the  question  Is  who  should  be 
dropped — the  third  pilot  or  the  flight  engi- 
neer. It  is  proposed  that  the  third  crew- 
member  be  a  combination  pllot-englneer. 
The  engineers,  who  are  responsible  for  a 
plane's  mechanical  performance  In  flight, 
have  resisted  pilot  training  out  of  fear  that 
this  would  put  them  under  ALPA's  juris- 
diction and  at  the  bottom  of  the  union's 
seniority  list.  Thus  the  third  pilots,  with 
some  retraining,  would  grab  the  engineers' 
Jobs.  That,  at  least,  ts  the  way  the  engi- 
neers see  It,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  out- 
numbered seven  to  one  by  the  pilots  gives 
substance  to  their  fears. 

This  explains  why  they  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  accept  President  Kennedy's  arbi- 
tration proposal.     As  the  New  York  Times 
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expressed  It  In  an  editorial  Sunday,  the  engi- 
neers "have  become  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's approach  la  based  on  expediency 
rather  than  objectivity."    It  went  on  to  say: 

"They  fear  that  the  end  result  of  all  the 
proposals  will  be  the  gobbUng  up  of  their 
craft  imd  their  union  by  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  pilots'  union,  their  traditional  en- 
emy. The  engineers,  whose  union  was 
formed  in  1848  out  of  resentment  against 
the  pilots'  refusal  to  take  in  a  group  they 
regarded  as  'glorified  mechanics,"  have  no 
con'^dence  of  survival  under  any  of  the  sug- 
gested solutions.  •  •  •  Compulsion  rarely  pro- 
duces a  satisfactory  solution  in  such  situa- 
tions. The  rights  of  the  flight  engineers 
obviously  are  not  entitled  to  precedence  over 
those  of  the  Nation,  but  they  should  not  be 
Infringed  merely  because  the  vmlon  is  small 
and  the  hardship  It  is  creating  great  or  be- 
cause the  President  wants  to  demonstrate 
that  he  can  be  as  tough  on  lalxjr  as  he  was 
on  the  steel  industry." 

This  may  perhaps  do  an  Injiistice  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  intentions,  but  certainly  it  ex- 
presses clearly  enough  the  Importance  of  a 
wholly  objective  approach  to  a  problem 
which  urgently  needs  to  be  solved  once  and 
for  all,  and  in  the  fairest  manner  humanly 
possible. 

Eastoin  a™  Lines,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y..  July  9.  1962. 
To  the  Shareowners,  Employees,  and  Friends 
of  Eastern  Air  Lines: 

Because  of  a  strike  by  the  Flight  Engineers 
Union  against  Eastern  Air  Lines  as  of  1  p.m., 
e.s.t.,  June  23,  1962,  all  of  Eastern's  flights 
were  canceled,  all  olBces  closed  and  all  but 
a  few  of  our  18.000  employees  released. 

This  is  the  third  strike  in  less  than  4  years, 
the  second  In  less  than  16  months  to  be 
Imposed  on  Eastern  Air  Lines  by  the  same 
tinlon,  which  have  caused  severe  hardships 
on  many  communities  and  on  the  public, 
has  cost  Eastern  over  $44  million  in  lost 
revenues,  and  has  cost  employees  millions  of 
dollars  in  lost  wages. 

The  Issues  in  each  strike  have  been  the 
same,  namely,  the  question  of  rights  of 
union  representation  and  qualifications  for 
the  third  crew  seat  in  Jet  aircraft  where  the 
Government,  and  the  airlines'  managements 
and  both  the  unions  for  the  pilots  and  filght 
engineers  all  agree  that  although  we  are 
now  using  three  pilots  and  a  flight  engineer 
In  Jet  cockpit  crews,  three  men  constitute 
an  adequate  crew  for  safe  and  eflldent  Jet 
operation. 

This  current  strike  against  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  "the  height  of  irresponsi- 
bility" on  the  part  of  the  Plight  Engineers 
Union,  effects  an  average  of  30,000  travelers 
a  day  and  is  Increasing  Eastern's  loss  of 
revenue  at  approximately  $1  million  a  day. 
It  is  due  to  the  rejection  by  the  Filght 
Engineers  Union  of  recommendations  of  six 
independent  factfinding  boards  appointed 
by  the  President,  mediation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  other  Government  ofllcials  and 
the  long  painstaking  efforts  made  by  East- 
ern's management  to  effect  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Because  the  Issues  involve  not  only  East- 
ern and  other  major  air  carriers  but  the 
basic  law  govemliig  all  airline  labor  you 
should  have  this  siuximary  of  the  facts: 

Some  of  the  major  air  carriers  and  most 
of  the  smaller  airlines  have  been  operating 
Jets  with  three  man  crews.  Eastern  and 
other  major  carriers  have  been  using  foiir 
men — three  pilots  and  a  fourth  crewmem- 
ber  with  flight  engineer  quallflcatlons. 
From  their  own  and  the  Industry  experience, 
these  carriers  have  now  determined  that  the 
third  pilot  is  not  necessary  for  safe,  efll- 
dent Jet  operation.  All  Government  agen- 
cies all  of  the  PresidenUal  factfinding 
boards,  and  the  imlona  of  the  pilots  and 
flight  engineers,   independently,   agree  that 


Jet  crews  should  be  made  up  of  three  men 
only. 

Although  the  pilots  union  has  not  raised 
the  question  of  representation  and  has  made 
no  effort  to  modify  the  flight  engineer  union 
representation  on  Eastern,  the  flight  engi- 
neers have  made  this  a  strike  issue  by  in- 
sisting that  the  company  agree  to  contract 
provisions  which  would  guarantee  to  the 
Filght  Engineers  Union  perpetual,  separate 
representation  rights  on  the  third  seat  In 
Jet  cockpits.  Not  only  is  the  company  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  granting  such  guaran- 
tees where  two  or  more  unions  are  involved, 
but  even  the  U.S.  Government  has  no  power 
to  do  this  under  existing  laws  and  labor 
practices. 

As  the  law  is  presently  constituted  the 
National  Mediation  Board  has  complete 
Jurisdiction  over  all  questions  Involving  cm- 
plo3ee  representation.  When  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  however,  ruled  that  pilots 
and  flight  engineers  composing  the  three 
man  crews  on  United  Air  Lines  should  select 
one  union  to  represent  them,  the  Flight  Engi- 
neers Union,  in  February  1961.  launched  an 
illegal  strike  against  Eastern  and  six  other 
airlines,  forcing  Eastern  to  close  down  at  the 
peak  of  Its  winter  travel  season.  Eastern 
sought  and  secured  an  order  from  a  Federal 
district  court  for  the  fl'ght  engineers  to  re- 
turn to  work  which  the  union's  members 
ignored. 

A  suit  to  collect  approximately  $3  million 
from  the  Flight  Engineers  Union  In  damages 
resulting  from  their  1961  strike  is  pending  In 
a  U.S.  district  court  which  has  also  Insti- 
tuted an  Investigation  of  union  officials  and 
certain  union  members  as  to  whether  their 
refusal  to  complv  with  the  court's  back-to- 
work  order  constitutes  criminal  contempt. 

When  court  action  and  all  other  efforts 
by  Government  and  management  failed  to 
end  the  strike  In  February  1961.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  reque  ted  Eastern  to  take 
Its  flight  engineers  back  to  work  without 
reprisal  so  that  a  special  board  appointed 
by  the  President  could  study  the  Issues  and 
recommend  a  permanent  solution.  Eastern 
agreed  to  that  request  and  also  accepted 
this  board's  recommendations  which  were 
handed  down  in  October  1961.  and  which 
the  President  personally  endorsed  as  being 
fair  and  equitable  for  all  parties. 

After  notifying  the  President  that  they 
also  accepted,  the  flight  engineers  later  re- 
fused to  settle  on  the  basis  of  these  recom- 
mendations. In  February  of  1962  when  they 
again  set  a  strike  date  the  President  ap- 
pointed an  emergency  Presidential  board 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  recommend 
an  equitable  basis  for  the  resolution  of  all 
issues  outstanding  between  the  Flight  En- 
gineers Union  and  Eastern  Air  Lines.  This 
board  endorsed  the  previous  board's  flndlngs 
on  the  crew  complement  question  and  on 
economic  Issues  recommended  that  Eastern 
grant  Its  flight  engineers  liberal  pay  in- 
creases of  approximately  10  percent  retro- 
active to  April  1960,  plus  additional  in- 
creases In  1962  and  1963  which,  in  effect, 
represent  an  Increase  of  44  percent  in  filght 
engineer  pay  since  1959. 

Despite  total  losses  of  $28  million  In  1961, 
Eastern  also  agreed  to  accept  the  principles 
of  these  reconunendations. 

The  Flight  Engineers  Union  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  both  Presiden- 
tial boards  and  again  threatened  to  strike 
when  a  10-day  period  of  mediation,  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other 
Government  ofllcials.  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, failed  to  effect  settlement  in  the  case 
of  Eastern.  Pan  American,  and  Trans  World. 
The  President  requested  that  all  parties  ac- 
cept arbitration  for  all  Issues  in  dispute. 
The  company  accepted,  but  the  flight  engi- 
neers refused  both  the  President's  offer  and 
the  President's  public  appeal  that  they  re- 
consider their  action. 


After  new  strike  threats  against  the  thre* 
carriers  a  strike  was  called  against  TWA. 
Secretary  Goldberg  again  interceded  and 
succeeded  in  making  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Filght  Inglneers  Union 
and  TWA.  The  terms  of  this  setUement.  It 
was  hoped,  would  form  the  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  the  same  issues  on  Eastern  and  Pan 
American.  Despite  Eastern's  repeated  ef- 
forts, however,  the  Plight  Engineers  Union 
refused  to  meet  with  company  representa- 
tives even  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  TWA 
agreement  as  a  basis  for  settlement.  The 
Flight  Engineers  International  Union  offi- 
cials also  announced  their  Intention  of  fight- 
ing acceptance  of  thU  agreement  when  It 
was  submitted  to  the  TWA  chapter  mem- 
bers for  ratification,  and  on  June  22  set  a 
strike  date  of  1  p.m..  est..  June  23  against 
both  Eastern  and  Pan  American.  Further 
mediatory  efforts  were  fruitless  and,  at  the 
time  set.  picket  lines  were  thrown  up  and 
the  flight  engineers  walked  off  the  planes. 

As  a  consequence  all  of  Eastern's  opera- 
tions were  ImmedlaUly  canceled  for  these 
compelling   reasons : 

In  the  week  before  the  sUlke  was  called 
public  apprehension  caused  by  the  union's 
strike  threats  resulted  In  the  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  in  revenues.  That 
Eastern's  popular  air  shuttle,  where  no  res- 
ervations are  required,  had  a  ao-percent  re- 
duction in  traffic  is  a  clear  Indication  of  the 
loss  from  this  source.  Because  of  the  pub- 
lic's fear  that  we  might  not  operate  and 
that  they  would  be  stranded,  advance  res- 
ervations fell  off  Shan  ly. 

Our  experience  In  the  past  few  years,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  operate  under 
restraining  orders  and  temporary  court  In- 
junctions, with  their  overhanging  strike 
threats,  or  to  maintain  partial  operations, 
have  shown  that  such  expedience  could  only 
have  the  effect  of  causing  the  public  even 
greater  inconvenience  and  of  multiplying 
these  losses.  These  growing  trends  clearly 
indicated  that  Eastern  could  rapidly  get  into 
a  position  where  operations  would  result  In 
a  loss  of  between  $300,000  and  $400,000  a 
day.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
prudent  course  was  to  cancel  all  operations 
In  order  to  minimize  public  hardships,  halt 
further  losses,  and  to  conser^'e  the  company's 
assets  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Pan  American  secured  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  which  permitted  them  to 
operate  initially  for  3  days,  then  for  10 
days,  then  for  23  days  (on  a  day-to-day 
basis),  while  hearings  are  being  held  on  a 
temporary  injunction  plea.  Pan  American 
could  do  this  because  its  circumstances  are 
considerably  different.  Compared  with  East- 
ern's multitude  of  daily  flights.  PAA  op- 
erates comparatively  few,  all  of  which  are 
long  range  and  international.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  this  operation  they  can 
realize  proflU  despite  irregular  operations 
and  heavy  cancellations.  Eastern,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  In  its  lowest  traffic  period.  Its 
more  than  1,400  regularly  scheduled  daily 
fltghU  are  on  highly  compeUUve  routes 
where  irregularity  of  operation  would  not 
only  create  confusion  and  Inconvenience  for 
the  traveling  public  but,  for  the  reasons 
cited  earlier  would  result  In  unbearable 
losses. 

Apart  from  doubts  as  to  legal  validity  in 
this  instance,  however,  Eastern's  experience 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  temporary 
restraining  orders  or  even  injunction  by  the 
courts,  as  our  governing  Railway  Labor  Act 
is  presently  constituted,  cannot  solve  the 
basic  issue  but  can  only  make  another  and 
always  more  costly  strike  inevitable.  All 
authoriUes  agree  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  rely  on  temporizing  measures  of 
expediency.  We.  meaning  the  carriers,  the 
Pilots  and  Flight  Engineers  Unions  and  the 
Government,  must  find  a  prompt  and  per- 
manent resoluti<»  of  this  unnecessary,  re- 
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currlng  issue  which  has  coat  you,  the  public, 
and  the  industry,  ao  heavy  through  the  years! 
At  the  moment  the  outlook  for  a  settle- 
ment throxigh  any  means  that  have  so  far 
been  employed  Is  clouded.  The  TWA  vote 
on  a  possible  pattern  settlement  is  still  pend- 
ing. The  course  being  taken  by  litigation 
is  indefinite  and  any  decision  reached  there 
is  subject  to  Immediate  appeal  and  reversal. 
Iliose  who  h.we  given  most  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  are  now  convinced 
that  it  can  perhaps  only  be  resolved  by 
amending  the  governing  Railway  Labor  Act 
to  require  compulsory  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes involving  two  or  more  unions  on  any 
air  carrier  where,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
President,  the  dispute  threatens  the  welfare 
and  economy  of  the  American  people. 

Not  only  as  an  American  citizen,  but  as 
one  whose  intsrests  are  directly  affected  you 
have  an  important  stake  In  the  outcome  of 
this  matter.  An  expression  of  your  convic- 
tions in  this  respect  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  to  your  representatives 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  be 
helpful  in  their  consideration  of  any  legis- 
laticm  to  correct  the  present  intolerable  sit- 
uation and  tr  prevent  future  needless  and 
destructive  disruption  of  the  Nation's  air 
transportation  system. 

The  directois  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  have 
fully  endorsed  the  course  Eastern's  manage- 
ment has  taken  of  cooperating  with  the 
Government's  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to 
these  problem.1  either  by  negotiated  settle- 
ment or  by  final  and  binding  determination 
of  all  issues  ur.der  new  legislation. 

In  urging  your  support  we  also  wish  to 
express  grateful  appreciation  of  your  under- 
standing and  patience  in  these  difficult 
times. 

Sincerely. 

Malcolm  A.  MacInttrz, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 
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Pay  increases  recommended  would  average 
cash  payments  of  $2,000  per  man  and  a  44- 
percent  increase  since  1969. 


Krrtcn  or  thi:  Fliobt  Enginzkss  Stkixz  ok 
Bisram  An  Lnns 

1.  On  operations;  Average  of  434  dally 
flights  canceled  betw«en  116  cities  including 
service  to  Canada.  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Mexico. 

2.  On  the  piibllc  service — Domestic:  More 
than  30.000  travelers  a  day.  nearly  15  percent 
of  total  domestic  air  travelers  affected.  In- 
cludes approximately  70  percent  of  all  air 
travelers  between  New  York  and  both  Bos- 
ton and  Washington,  who  depend  on  the  air 
shuttle,  and  about  60  percent  of  all  air 
travelers  betwt>en  the  Northeast  and  the 
South  and  Soul  hwest. 

There  la  no  service  at  all  to  8  commu- 
nities; 18  other  cities  have  lost  all  trunk- 
line  service,  arid  from  30  to  60  percent  of 
current  air  travel  is  disrupted  in  such  major 
conununlties  a<  Miami.  Washington.  Boston, 
Atlanta.  Charlotte.  Louisville.  Jacksonville, 
New  Orleans  and  San  Juan.  P.R. 

International:  There  is  no  U5.-flag  service 
between  New  York  and  Montreal  or  New 
York  and  Mexico  City,  and  that  to  and  from 
Bermuda  la  cut   60  percent. 

3.  On  emplojees:  Approximately  17.500  of 
a  total  of  17.906  employees  have  been  re- 
'•»••<*•  Only  a  skeleton  force  Is  retained  to 
maintain  flight  equipment  and  facilities  and 
for  other  essectial  housekeeping  activities. 
Employee  loeseo  in  salaries  and  wages,  ap- 
proximately $400,000  a  day,  $12  million  a 
month. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Income  of  an 
additional  20.000  employed  In  providing  col- 
lateral services  to  Eastern  Air  Lines  is  also 
adversely  affected. 

4.  Cost  of  the  strike:  A  minimvmi  of  $1 
million  a  day  in  lost  revenues  alone.  In  the 
flrst  4  months  of  1961  Eastern  Air  Lines  only 
earned  approximately  $350,000. 

5.  Data  on  flight  engineers:  Eastern  em- 
ploys 676  flight  engineers.  Present  average 
pay  ranges  from  $12,000  to  $18,000  per  year. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modified  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
in  lieu  of  reading,  that  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  as  part  of 
my  remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  reading  of  the  amendment 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  amendment 
and  explanation  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  Une  17,  Insert  "after  December 
1963"  after  "month". 

On  page  15.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "(as 
defined  in  section  210(1)  ". 

On  page  23.  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

"States  and  United  States 
"(h)   The  terms  'State'  and  'United  States' 

shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 

In  title  II." 
Beginning  with  line  1.  page  45,  strike  out 

all  to  and  including  line  5.  page  49,  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"OPTION  TO  BENZnCIAEIES  TO  CONTINn  PUVATZ 
HEALTH  INSXTEANCE  PaOTECTION 

"Sec.  1716.  (a)  In  lieu  of  payments  to  a 
provider  of  services  under  an  agreement  un- 
der this  title,  payments  may  be  made  to  an 
eligible  carrier  under  an  approved  plan  with 
resi>ect  to  services,  for  which  payment  would 
otherwise  be  made  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  title  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  'reimbursable  health  serv- 
ices'), which  are  furnished  by  such  provider 
of  services  to  any  individual  entitled  to 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  this  title  if 
such  individual  elects  to  have  payment  for 
such  services  made  to  such  carrier. 

"(b)  (1)  An  individual  may  make  an  elec- 
tion under  sut>6ection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
approved  plan  of  an  eligible  carrier  only  If  he 
was  covered  by  an  approved  plan  of  such 
carrier  (or  an  affiliate  thereof)  continuously 
during  whichever  of  the  following  periods  is 
applicable — 

"(A)  if  the  month  in  which  such  Indi- 
vidual becomes  entitled  to  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  this  title  is  any  month  in 
1964  or  January,  February,  or  March  of  1966. 
the  90-day  period  ending  with  the  close  of 
the  month  before  such  month,  or 

"(B)  if  the  month  in  which  he  becomes 
so  entitled  is  April  1965  or  a  subsequent 
month,  the  period  beginning  January  1, 
1965.  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the  month 
before  the  month  in  which  he  becomes  so 
entitled  or.  If  shorter  (1)  In  the  case  of  a 
plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  clause 
(A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(5), 
the  one-year  period  ending  with  such  close 
of  such  month,  or  (11)  In  the  case  of  a  plan 


meeting  the  requirements  of  clause  (E)  of 
such  subsection,  the  2-year  period  ending 
with  such  close  of  such  month. 

"(2)  An  Individual  may  make  an  election 
under  subsection  (a)  in  such  manner  and 
within  such  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, but  in  no  event  more  than  3  months 
after  the  month  in  which  such  individual 
becomes  entitled  to  health  insurance  ben- 
efits under  this  title;  and  an  individual  shaU 
be  permitted  only  one  such  election.  An 
election  so  made  may  be  revoked  at  such 
time  or  times  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
so  prescribed,  and  shall  be  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  following  such 
revocation  or,  if  later,  the  end  of  the  benefit 
period  (as  defined  In  section  1704(c) ),  if  any, 
of  the  Individual  during  which  such  revoca- 
tion is  made  or.  if  a  benefit  period  begins 
during  such  90-day  period,  the  end  of  such 
benefit  period. 

"(c)  To  be  approved  for  purjxjses  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  an  individual,  a  plan 
must — 

"(1)  be  an  insiu-ance  policy  or  contract, 
medical  or  hospital  service  agreement,  mem- 
bership or  subscription  contract,  or  simUar 
arrangement  provided  by  a  carrier  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  or  paying  for  some 
medical  or  other  type  of  remedial  care: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  period  before  an 
individual  becomes  entitled  to  health  In- 
surance benefits  under  this  title.  Include 
provision  of,  or  payment  for  the  cost  of— 
"(A)  Inpatient  hospital  services,  with  no 
greater  deductible  and  limitations  than  are 
applicable  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services  which  constitute  reimbursable 
health  services,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  (A).  (B),  (C)  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (5).  Inpatient  hospital 
services  to  the  extent  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  but  without  application  of  the 
deductible  \mder  section  1704(a)(1)  and 
with  a  limitation  of  forty-five  days  on  the 
duration  of  such  services; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  the  period  during 
which  an  individual  U  entitled  to  health 
instirance  benefits  under  this  title,  include 
provision  of,  or  payment  to  providers  of 
services  for  the  cost  of — 

"(A)  all  relmbiu^able  health  services,  or 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  claus  •  (A) ,  (B) .  (C) .  or  (D) 
of  paragraph  (6),  such  reimbursable  health 
services,  but  without  application  of  the 
deductible  under  section  1704(a)(1)  and 
with  a  limitation  of  forty-five  days  on  the 
duration  of  inpatient  hospital  services; 

"(4)  include  provision  of,  or  payment  for 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of,  some  additional 
medical  or  other  type  of  remedial  care  not 
Included  as  reimbursable  health  services- 
and 

"(5)  (A)  be  a  group  plan,  or  a  continua- 
tion of  a  group  plan  which  is  available  to 
individuals  on  conversion  of  a  group  plan 
after  their  separation  from  the  group,  or  (B) 
be  Issued  by  a  corporation,  association,  or 
other  organization  which  is  exempt  from 
income  tax  under  section  501(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  (C)  be  a 
prepayment  group  practice  plain,  or  (D)  be 
a  plan  which  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  available  data,  is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  a  ratio  of  acquisition  costs  to  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  cost  of  medical 
or  any  other  tjrpe  of  remedial  care  which 
is  not  greater  than  the  ratio  of  such  costs 
to  such  payments  In  the  case  of  most  of  the 
group  plans  approved  under  this  section,  or 
(E)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  which  does  not 
come  within  clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D). 
be  issued  by  a  corporation,  association,  or 
other  organization  which  (1)  is  licensed  in 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  issue  insurance  covering  all  or  any  part 
of  the  cost  of  medical  or  any  other  type  of 
remedial  care  and,  in  the  most  recent  year 
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tor  which  data  are  available,  haa  made  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  cost  of  such  care 
aggregating  at  least  1  percent  of  all  guch 
payments  In  the  SO  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  (11)  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  national  In  scope,  or  (111) 
is  licensed  to  Issue  lns\irance  covering  part 
or  all  of  the  cost  of  such  care  In  the  State 
with  respect  to  which  It  requests  eligibility 
hereunder  and.  In  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  are  available,  has  made  payments 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  such  care  aggre- 
gating at  least  5  percent  of  such  payments  in 
such  State. 

"For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5)  — 

"(6)  a  'group  plan'  Issued  In  any  State  Is 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  such  State  for  such 
plans  or.  in  the  case  of  a  plan  in  a  State  in 
which  there  is  no  State  law  establishing  re- 
quirements for  such  plans,  which — 

"(A)  is  issued  to  employers  for  their  em- 
ployees, or  to  unions  for  their  members,  or 
to  other  associations  for  their  members  who 
are  bound  together  by  a  single,  mutual  In- 
terest other  than  Insurance,  and 

"(B)  covers  at  least  10  persons  In  the 
group; 

"(7)  the  'acquisition  eosts'  of  a  plan  are 
costs  directly  related  to  the  sale  of  cover- 
age under  such  plan  to  individuals,  includ- 
ing costs  such  as  costs  of  advertising,  com- 
missions and  salaries  of  agents,  and  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  field  staff  directly  In- 
volved in  the  sale  of  coverage  under  the 
plan. 

"(d)  A  carrier  shall  be  eligible  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  if  it — 

"(1)  is  a  corporation  or  other  nongovern- 
mental organization  which  is  lawfully  en- 
gaged in  issuing  plans  described  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(1)  in  the  State  with  respect  to 
which  it  requests  eligibility  imder  this 
section: 

"(2)  agrees  that  any  information  provided 
In  connection  with  any  approved  plan  will 
be  accurate  and  complete; 

"(3)  agrees,  In  the  case  of  any  individxial 
who  has  made  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  an  approved  plan  and 
who  revokes  such  election  (including  termi- 
nation of  such  coverage  by  such  individual 
or  the  carrier),  to  continue  to  make  pay- 
menu  under  such  plan  with  respect  to  him 
until  his  revocation  is  effective  (or  would 
be  effective  if  such  termination  were  con- 
sidered a  revocation)  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)    (2); 

"(4)  agrees  to  provide  the  Secretary,  on 
request,  such  reports  as  may  reasonably  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  the 
amounts  due,  under  any  plan  with  respect 
to  which  an  election  has  been  made  under 
this  section,  on  account  of  reimburs^ible 
health  services  and  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  carrier  In  connection  there- 
with, and  agrees  to  permit  the  Secretary  to 
determine  the  accuracy  of  such  reports; 

"(S)  agrees  to  make  payments  for  re- 
imbursable health  services  to  providers  of 
services,  or  to  provide  reimbursable  health 
services,  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
have  made  an  election  under  this  section 
In  the  same  amounts,  under  the  some  con- 
ditions, and  subject  to  the  same  limitations 
as  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  such  services 
for  which  payments  are  made  under  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  title;  and 

"(6)  agrees  not  to  impose  any  fees,  pre- 
mimums,  or  other  charges  with  respect  to 
reimbursable  health  services  for  individuals 
entitled  to  health  Insurance  benefits  under 
this  title. 

"(e)  If  a  plan  ceases  to  be  approved  under 
this  section  or  a  carrier  ceases  to  be  an 
eligible  carrier  or  ceases  to  do  business,  any 
individual  who  has  made  an  election  under 
this  section  and  is  covered  by  such  plan  or 
by  a  plan  of  such  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  revoked  his  election  under  this  section 
and  such  revocation  shall,  notwithstanding 
subsection  (b)(2).  be  effective  Immediately 
upon  such  cessation;  except  that  the  limita- 


tions applicable  xinder  such  plan  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  benefit  period  (as  defined 
in  section  1704(c) ) .  If  any,  of  such  indlTldual 
existing  at  the  time  of  such  cessation. 

"(f)(1)  An  eligible  carrier  shall  be  paid 
frotn  time  to  time  amounts  equal  to  the  pay- 
ments made  or  the  cost  of  services  provided 
by  it  for  relmbvu-sable  health  services  under 
Improved  plans  with  respect  to  IndlTlduals 
who  have  made  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  in  addition,  such  amounts  as  the 
Secretary  finds  to  t>e  the  administrative  costs 
of  such  carrier  which  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  provision  of  or  payment  for  the 
cost  of  reimburrable  health  services  for  such 
individuals  under  an  approved  plan,  except 
that  such  additional  amounts  for  any  year 
may  not  be  more  than  60  per  cent  greater 
than  the  comparable  part  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  (c)(3)  is  ap- 
plicable, the  limitations  and  conditions  of 
payment  for  reimbursable  health  services 
under  the  preceding  sections  of  this  title 
shall  be  modified  In  accordance  with  such 
subparagraph;  and  for  such  purposes  the 
maximum  units  of  reimbursable  health  serv- 
ices (within  the  meaning  of  section  1704(b) ) 
for  which  payment  will  be  made  under  thLi 
title  shall  be  105  units." 

The  explanatory  statement  submitted 
by  Mr.  Javits  is  as  follows: 

EXPI-ANATION        or        THI         (JAVITS,        COOPEB, 
KUCHEL,      KXATING)       AMENDMSMT     TO      THX 

Anderson  Amendment  to  H.R.  10600, 
Struunc  and  Inserting  a  New  Section 
1716  "Option  to  Beneficiaries  To  Con- 
mnjE  Private  Health  Insttrance  Pro- 
tection" 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  offer 
the  individual  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
or  continue  a  private  health  care  plan  which 
would  give  him  the  statutory  benefit  of  90 
days  of  hospitalization  with  a  deductible,  or 
imder  group  and  similar  plana  45  days  of 
hospitalization  with  no  deductible,  in  addi- 
tion  to  other   health  care  benefits. 

The  amendment  permits  any  individual 
entitled  to  health  Insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged,  under  proposed  title  XVII  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  at  his  option  to  elect  to 
have  pajrment  for  those  benefits  he  uses  be 
made  to  an  eligible  private  carrier  under 
an  approved  plan. 

An  approved  plan  must  include  the  bene- 
fits under  the  statutory  plan  plus  some  other 
health  care  benefits  to  be  provided  by  the 
private  carrier.  Except  that  as  an  option  In 
place  of  the  90-day  hospital  benefit  with  a 
deductible  of  910  a  day  for  9  days,  specified 
private  plans  could  offer  a  45-day  hospital 
benefit  with  no  deductible. 

Qualified  to  offer  the  option  of  either  the 
90-day  hospitalization  l)eneflt  with  the  de- 
ductible, or  the  45-day  hospitalization  bene- 
fit paying  "first  costs,"  would  be  group  in- 
surance plans,  prepayment  group  practice 
plans,  nonprofit  plans,  and  plans  (generally 
"mass  enrollment"  plans)  having  acquisi- 
tion costs  comparable  to  those  of  approved 
group  plans.  Other  nongroup  plans  must 
offer  the  90-day  hospital  benefit,  and  could 
qualify  if  the  carrier  did  business  in  the  60 
States  and  wrote  at  least  1  percent  of  the 
health  Insurance  business,  was  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  otherwise  national  in 
scope,  or  did  at  least  5  percent  of  the  health 
insurance  business  within  a  State  In  which 
It  sought  to  write  business  under  this  bill. 

Private  plans  must  Include  medical  or 
other  health  benefits  In  addition  to  those 
reimbursed  by  the  Oovemment.  No  fee, 
premium,  or  other  charge  to  the  Individual 
could  be  made  for  the  reimbursable  bene- 
fits. The  carrier  would  be  paid  the  reason- 
able administrative  costs  of  providing  the 
reimbursable  benefits,  but  not  to  exceed 
150  percent  of  Government  costs  for  the 
same  functions. 

An  Individual  must  make  the  election  to 
continue   a    private   health   plan   within   3 


months  after  becoming  entitled  to  health 
Insurance  benefits,  and  Is  permitted  on* 
such  election;  he  may  later  revoke  that  elec 
tlon  If  he  desires.  He  must  have  been  cov- 
ered by  the  approved  plan  for  1  year  prior 
to  becoming  eligible  for  health  insurance 
benefits  In  the  case  of  group  and  nonprofit 
plans,  and  for  a  years  In  the  case  of  commer- 
cial individual  policies  (except  that  coverage 
for  90  days  is  sufficient  for  those  becoming 
eligible  prior  to  April  1965,  and  coverage 
beginning  January  1,  1965.  U  sufficient  for 
those  becoming  eligible  in  or  after  April 
1965.  if  less  than  1  or  3  years) . 

The  private  plan  is  required  to  Include 
only  the  90-  or  45-day  inpatient  hospitaliza- 
tion benefit  during  the  period  before  the  In- 
dividual becomes  eligible  under  the 
program;  after  he  becomes  eligible,  the  plan 
must  also  provide  all  auxiliary  benefits  such 
as  skilled  nursing  facility,  home  health,  and 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serrlcea. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  would  amend  the  Ander- 
son amendments  which  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  is  the  definitive 
provision  for  an  option  to  beneficiaries 
to  continue  private  health  insurance  pro- 
tection, which  has  been  under  discussion 
for  a  number  of  days,  to  replace  that 
part  of  the  bUl  which  relates  to  the 
subject. 

The  reason  for  submitting  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  is  to  perfect  the  An- 
derson amendments,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  well  known  to  all  Senators  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
S.\LTONSTALL].  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Busnl.  and  perhaps  other 
Senators  will  be  proposing  complete  sub- 
stitutes for  the  consiieration  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  therefore  important  that  the 
Senate  have  before  it  the  definitive  pro- 
visions of  the  measure  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) when  it  considers  substitutes.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  amendment  which 
I  am  submitting  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son 1.  Obviously  there  will  be  adequate 
opportunity  to  debate  its  merits  pro  and 
con  as  we  go  along  and  to  debate  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  therefore  hope  that  I  may 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  my  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstaixI 
is  prepared  to  present  his  substitute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  consideration  of  the 
amendment.  I  appreciate  the  many  long 
hours  he  has  put  into  it,  along  with 
many  of  us.  This  is  the  matter  having 
to  do  with  options.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  agreeable,  I  would  be  happy 
to  modify  my  amendment  to  include  the 
text  of  the  amendment  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted as  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  only  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  indulge  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  about  10  minutes 
while  I  explain  my  amendment.  Then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  do 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  WIU  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  make  two  other  modifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  ako  seiMl  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  the  Anderson  amendment  identified 
as  "6-2&-«2— A,"  which  reads: 

On  page  21.  ttnm  17  aad  18,  strike  oat 
"deetslon  ot  the  physician  members"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "finding  (after  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation  to  such  attending 
physician)  by  the  physician  members". 

On  page  23,  line  10,  Insert  "(after  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation  to  svch  attending 
physician)-  after  'finding". 

On  page  28,  line  6,  insert  "(by  the  physi- 
cian manbers  of  t&e  committee  or  group)" 
before  "pursuant". 

The  amendment  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  patient's  physician  would  be 
consulted  before  the  hospital  staff  com- 
mittee or  other  groups  reviewing  utiliza- 
tion makes  a  fhiding  that  the  patient's 
conthiued  stay  in  a  hospital  or  skilled 
nursing  facility  is  not  medically  neces- 
sary. It  was  expected  that  such  consul- 
tation would  take  place  as  a  matter  of 
course.  However,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  question  or  misunderstanding,  my 
amendment  is  modified  to  that  extent. 

I  also  send  anotlier  amendment  to  the 
desk.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Anderson  amendment  identified  as  "6- 
29-62— A"  which  reads: 

One  page  75,  line  13.  insert  "and  use  of  the 
option"  after  'deductibles". 

I  modify  my  amendment  to  that  ex- 
tent I  am  very  happy  to  accept  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  modify  my  amendment  further  by 
striking  the  original  language  and 
putting  in  the  option  language  which  has 
been  the  result  of  many  hours  of 
thoughtful  and  faithful  consideration 
of  this  problem  in  an  attempt  to  en- 
courage free  enterprise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  his  associates  for  the  many 
hours  of  work  that  they  have  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  the  option. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes.  Unless  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  desire  to  t>e  heard 
in  connection  with  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  will  yield 
back  the  belance  of  my  tune,  because  I 
understand  the  Senator  frcMn  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstau.]  desires  to 
proceed.  i 

Madam  Presideot,  the  health  care  in- 
curmnfce  bill  in  which  I  and  my  Repub- 
hcan  colleagues  have  joined  with  Sen- 
ator ANOBJtsoR  is  the  inclusive  and  most 
comprehensive  toll  on  medical  care  for 
the  aging  to  come  before  the  Congress. 
It  goes  far  beyood  the  original  King- 
Anderson  proposal  and  incorporates  the 
essential  principles  which  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  working  for  and  wluch 
are  consistent  with  the  declarations  ot 
the  1960  Republican  pUtform. 

Madam  President,  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize to  the  Senate  that  "this  is  it," 
so  far  as  the  Ancierscxi  proposal  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  defhUtive  package 
which  we  hope  the  Senate  will  accept. 

Madam  President,  what  has  been 
achie\'ed?  First,  all  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  and  older  are  now  entitled 
to  health  care  benefits  under  the  biD.  in- 
cluding those  who  are  not  presently 
covered  by  social  security.  This  brings 
into  the  programs  an  estimated  3  mfl- 
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lion  persons  who  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded under  the  old  King-Anderson  bill. 
Of  great  importance,  too,  is  the  new 
provision  establiahlng  a  sepcu-ate  medical 
trust  fund  for  purposes  of  financing  this 
program.  We  shall  be  able,  then,  to  see 
exactly  how  much  has  been  collected, 
how  much  paid  out  for  this  medical 
care  program,  and  how  much  it  is  cost- 
ing the  social  security  system. 

A  third  principle  which  I  have  main- 
tained refers  to  SUte  administration, 
and  a  measure  of  such  State  participa- 
tion has  also  been  provided  as  well  as 
private  administiation  of  the  Govern- 
ment program. 

An  opportunity  is  also  given  to  indi- 
vidusds  to  select  or  continue  their  private 
insurance  plans. 

This  amendment  may  be  termed  the 
"freedom  of  choice"  amendment.  It 
gives  private  enterprise  a  considerable 
share  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  the  health 
care  program,  by  substantially  liberalia- 
ing  the  option  to  beneficiaries  in  section 
1716  of  the  bill  now  before  us  and  by 
offering  a  choice  of  hospital  benefit  pro- 
grams which  a  beneficiary  thinks  is  best 
suited  to  his  needs. 

In  addition,  this  private  health  insur- 
ance protection,  which  would  give  the 
individual  much  more  than  the  statutory 
benefits,  would  actually  cost  the  indi- 
vidual much  less  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay  for  such  increased  pro- 
tection because  the  carrier  would  not  be 
permitted  to  charge  a  premium  for  that 
part  of  the  health  insurance  benefit 
which  is  reimbursable  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  strikes  out  the  pres- 
ent section  1716  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  substitutes  under  the  same 
heading  another  provision  It  adds  to 
the  private  insurance  option  for  indi- 
viduals now  in  the  bill,  which  must  con- 
tain the  same  benefits  as  the  statute 
makes  generally  available,  an  alternative 
preventive  care  benefit  program.  This 
is  a  truly  preventive  care  option  which 
has  as  its  base  the  actuarial  equivalent 
of  the  proposed  statutory  benefits  and 
is  offered  to  groups,  mass  enrollment 
and  nonprofit  plans;  it  features  45 
days  of  hospital  coverage  without  any 
deductible. 
This  is  in  addition  to  other  benefits. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
critical  importance  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complislieci. 

Thus  the  individual  has  the  freedom  to 
choose  between  continuing  his  private 
insurance  protection  with  a  choice  of 
benefit  programs  or  the  standard  pro- 
posed statutory  benefits  progrsim.  The 
private  insurance  carrier  has  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  provide  as 
an  addition — for  a  fair  premium — a  well- 
rounded  preventive  care  health  program. 
A  policy  could  be  written  to  contain  the 
following  as  sample  benefits,  according 
to  reliable  estimates : 

For  a  premium  of  $7.50  a  month  per 
person,  built  upon  the  basic  coverage 
which  win  be  provided  by  the  Wn,  there 
can  be  added  to  the  basic  coveraEre  any 
number  of  doctors'  vteits  at  home  or  of- 
fice, for  which  the  carrier  will  pay  $6 
toward  the  oflBce  visit,  and  $4  toward 
the  home  vli^ 


Abo.  there  will  be  provided,  in  addi- 
tion, diagnostic.  X-ray.  and  laboratory 
fees  on  a  schedule  ct  items  costing  from 
$2  to  $50. 

Also  surgery  in  or  out  of  the  hospital, 
from  $350  on  a  schedule  of  items. 

Also  specialist  consultatkxi  of  $15  to 
$25. 

Madam  President,  based  upon  the 
same  estimates,  for  only  $3.30  a  month, 
the  carrier  could  offer  on  a  similar  basis: 

Out-of-hospital  diagnostic  services. 

Surgery. 

Medical  care  In  the  hospital. 

These  extremely  generous  programs, 
which  have  been  prepared  for  me  by  a 
health  Insurance  organization,  carry  out 
the  geriatrics  emphasis  on  preventive 
care  j>nd  could  thus  result  in  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  hospital  utiliza- 
tion— and  subsequent  lower  cost  to  the 
Government — if  participated  in  on  a 
large  scale.  They  preserve  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship,  provide  for  com- 
petition and  give  private  enterprise  a 
tremendous  incentive  to  participate  in 
this  vast  health  care  effort.  Let  no  one 
regard  the  benefits  program  I  have  out- 
lined as  the  last  word.  Even  it  can  be 
improved,  and  I  thhik  that  private  en- 
terprise has  the  creativeness  to  come  up 
with  many  different  kinds  of  valid  bene- 
fits that  are  possible  hi  this  context. 

Since  this  bill  would  go  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1964.  the  individual  bene- 
ficiary must  hold  his  private  insurance 
or  group  plan  for  at  least  3  months  prior 
to  the  time  he  becomes  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  during  the  first  year 
and  quarter  after  December  31,  1963,  ot 
for  1  year  after  March  1965. 

After  the  individual  becomes  entitled 
to  social  security  benefits  or  reaches  age 
65,  if  he  is  not  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, his  private  insurance  plan  would 
also  have  to  provide  all  the  other  statu- 
tory health  benefits,  such  as  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  home  health  services  and 
outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  benefits. 
If  the  beneficiary  became  hospitalized, 
the  Government  would  reimburse  the 
carriers  for  the  cost  of  the  statutory 
benefits  or  the  equivalent  45-day  hos- 
pital plan.  The  carrier  would  also  be 
paid  for  its  reasonable  administrative 
costs  in  connection  with  the  benefits  for 
which  it  is  reimbursed  but  not  over  1  >  2 
times  the  estimated  cost  of  administra- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government.  No 
premiians  or  other  fees  would  be  charged 
to  beneficiaries  in  connection  with  these 
reimbursable  health  services. 

This  amendment  thus  makes  it  pos- 
sible and  attractive  for  private  enter- 
prise to  take  a  substantial  role  in  this 
great  nationwide  effort.  It  means,  fur- 
ther, that  health  care  insurance  is  not 
going  the  road  of  socialised  medicine, 
as  Its  critics  have  charged,  nor  In  fact 
a  road  comparable  itP  substance  to  that 
pursued  in  other  countries. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  Senate 
Is  a  distinctly  American  approach  to  a 
problem  which  aH  of  us  recognize.  The 
fact  is — and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often — that  our  older  citizens  need  more 
medical  care  at  a  time  when  their  in- 
comes and  earning  power  are  too  low  for 
them  to  be  able  to  afford  the  kind  of 
care  they  need. 
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with  this  amendment  In  the  bill  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in 
American  health  care.  It  is  tremen- 
dously gratifying  to  me  that  we  have 
reached  this  point.  For  many  years  I 
have  supF>orted  a  program  of  health  care 
insursuice  for  the  aging,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  an  urgent  domestic  need  which 
we  can  no  longer  delay  meeting. 

I  have  contended  for  the  very  program, 
in  essence,  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  will  place 
before  the  Senate  today.  But  I  have 
accepted  the  social  security  approach  to 
finance  this  program  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  is  the  way  to  have  the 
program  enacted  into  law,  and  also  be- 
cause I  believe  the  American  people  want 
to  pay  for  it  in  this  way. 

Madam  President,  this  is  the  essence 
of  my  presentation  to  the  Senate.  I  do 
not  wish  to  run  down  any  other  plan. 
But  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  will  get  anywhere. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  it  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  get  anywhere,  at  long  last, 
in  this  Held. 

On  another  occasion  I  shall  argue  that 
two  p)oints  have  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  adding  the  health  care  program 
to  the  public  welfare  bill.  I  am  partic- 
ularly aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  what  is  tantamount  to  the  most 
comprehensive  inquiry  and  investigation 
of  this  whole  subject  which  it  is  possible 
to  have  in  American  public  life — perhaps 
not  directly  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
but  certainly  in  what  has  taken  place  in 
this  field  within  the  past  3  or  4  years. 
I  have  on  my  desk,  by  way  of  physical 
exhibits — and  Senators  are  welcome  to 
a  mimeographed  summary  of  the  docu- 
ments which  I  have  before  me — a  sample 
of  the  hearings,  investigations  and  re- 
ports which  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  3  or  4  years  on  the  subject  of  health 
care  for  the  aged.  This  subject  has  been 
reviewed  as  few  other  subjects  in  Amer- 
ican public  life  have  been  reviewed.  The 
evidence  is  all  before  us. 

In  addition,  the  precedents  are  over- 
whelming and  complete  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  has  absolute  constitutional 
policy  and  power  to  do  precisely  what 
it  would  be  doing  if  it  were  to  adopt  the 
Anderson  amendment. 

The  other  day  it  was  said  that  I  made 
certain  statements  in  the  debate  in  1960. 
I  shall  quote  what  was  quoted  to  me  in 
connection  with  my  views.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  quoted  me, 
and  I  again  quote  the  statement : 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  hard  nut  of 
the  Issue  Is:  Do  we  wish  to  Inaugurate  in 
the  social  security  system  what  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  health  care  scheme? 
I  would  not  say  that  It  is  exactly  what  the 
British  do.  but  it  is  very  much  like  it.  The 
point  Is  that  we  would  for  the  first  time 
inaugurate  a  system  by  which  we  would  have 
a  national  responsibility  for  the  health  care 
of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  what 
has  been  done  by  the  amendment  which 
is  incorporated  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] is  exactly  what  I  hoped  to  accom- 
plish in  1950.  We  are  no  longer  in- 
augurating a  British-type  system;  we 
are  inaugxirating  an  American-type  sys- 
tem, because  under  this  system  we  are 
opening  the  whole  plan  to  the  winds,  to 


the  effect  of  competition.  We  are  giving 
the  individual  a  choice  which  is 
thoroughly  American.  We  are  giving 
him  the  choice  of  being  under  either  a 
Government  administered  plan  or  a 
privately  swlmlnistered  plan.  The  choice 
is  his.  I  believe  that  that  proposal 
definitely  negates  the  principal  concern, 
which  I  expressed,  quite  properly.  In 
1960. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  advocates 
of  social  security  financing,  I  said  at  that 
time: 

I  hasten  to  refute  any  idea  that  a  social 
security  approach  is  "un-American."  Of 
coiirse  it  Is  not.  I  only  point  out  that  the 
question  of  context,  of  the  way  in  which  we 
live,  our  national  attitudes,  is  an  important 
consideration  in  making  what  is  really  a 
fundamental  and  a  very  important  sociologi- 
cal decision.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  point. 
I  shall  not  go  to  Bermuda,  nor  will  grass 
grow  in  the  streets,  if  the  Congress  decides 
that  way,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  profound 
and  important  departure  from  anything  we 
have  ever  done  before,  with  great  sociological 
implications.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  thinking  about  it.  and  I  know  many 
are,  to  consider  it  in  those  terms  as  well. 

Madam  President,  because  there  is 
universal  coverage  in  the  Anderson  pro- 
PKjsal.  because  there  is  a  completely  open 
option  in  respect  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  I  urge  the  Senate  today,  to 
consider  the  plan  as  a  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can plan,  entirely  congenial  and  wise 
for  our  institutions,  and  entirely  neces- 
sary in  the  public  interest.  I  pointed 
out — and  I  shall  do  so  again — that  this 
is  a  completely  Republican  approach,  one 
which  should  be  extremely  congenial  to 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
what  we  contended  for  in  1960.  Our 
idea  is  now  incorporated  in  what  has 
been  presented.  This  can  never  again  be 
termed  a  partisan  issue.  There  is  now 
a  bipartisan  approach,  one  which  does 
credit  to  the  issue,  credit  to  the  elder 
citizens,  and  credit  to  the  political  proc- 
esses of  the  Nation. 

I  salute  my  colleagues  and  friends,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson] .  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
for  seeing  the  direction  which  this  health 
care  program  must  take. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  all  his  work  in  this  field,  and  specifi- 
cally for  the  work  which  he  and  other 
Senators  have  done  to  help  to  produce 
the  new  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  would  provide  an  even  greater 
opportunity  for  free  enterprise  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  Government.  The 
expansion  of  this  free  enterprise  option 
will  make  it  much  more  attractive  for 
group  health  associations,  corporate 
health  plans  and  private  insurance  com- 
panies to  write  large  numbers  of  com- 
prehensive health  insurance  programs 
for  the  elderly.  If  anything,  it  will  in- 
crease   the    rvumber    of    health    care ' 


policies  held  by  people  over  65.  It 
should  also  encourage  younger  people 
to  join  good  group  health  plans  before 
they  retire,  because  they  will  now  be 
guaranteed  that  this  coverage  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  them  at  a 
limited  and  reasonable  cost  after  they 
reach  age  65. 

The  five  major  changes  which  we  have 
made  largely  obviate  the  problem  or 
fear  of  Federal  control.  Private  com- 
panies are  encouraged  to  cooperate. 
The  amendment  specifically  says  that 
no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere 
with  the  traditional  free  practice  of 
medicine  by  physicians.  State  and  local 
control,  AMA-AHA  certification  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  related  revisions  In  my 
mind  clearly  refute  the  unfounded 
charge  by  those  who  contend  that  no 
material  changes  have  been  made.  The 
fact  is  that  this  proposal  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  Kirxg- Ander- 
son bill  which  we  had  before  us. 

The  new  proposal  retains  the  social 
security  principle  of  financing.  It  Is  true 
that  it  has  added  many  important  fea- 
tures. It  is  evidence  of  the  kind  of  coop- 
eration and  progress  which  is  needed  in 
this  field  if  we  are  to  move  forward  with 
legislation,  rather  than  try  to  devise 
some  political  issue. 

I  congratulate  not  only  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  New  York, 
but  also  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
for  the  time,  p>erseverance,  patience,  and 
personal  attention  which  they  have  so 
generously  devoted  to  the  bill  and  to  the 
long,  careful,  and  helpful  meetings  which 
have  been  held  on  the  modifications 
which  are  now  included  in  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  bill  will  have  the  support  of  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President.  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating]  and 
other  Senators  In  commending  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits] 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  In  de- 
veloping amendments  to  the  original 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson] .  I  also  pay  my  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
the  willingness  he  has  shown  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed,  and  to  accept  them. 

To  me.  at  least,  the  amendment  which 
we  now  offer  adds  great  strength  to 
the  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  us  joined  as  cosponsors.  The 
amendment  In  which  we  joined  a  few 
days  ago  provides  the  option  that  a  per- 
son eligible  for  health  insurance  bene- 
fits may  make  the  decision  to  rely  solely 
on  the  benefits  provided  by  payments 
that  can  be  made  under  the  bill.  These 
benefits  are.  first,  up  to  90  days'  hospital- 
ization, but  with  a  $20  to  $90  charge ;  sec- 
ond, up  to  180  days  In  a  skilled  nursing 
facility:  third,  up  to  240  home  v\eSM  by 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  home 
health  agency;  and.  fourth,  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services,  with  a  $20 
charge  during  any  month. 

Or,  the  individual  can  choose,  In  place 
of  the  means  provided  by  the  bill,  to 
subscribe  to  or  continue  a  private  insur- 
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ance  pobey,  or  to  Join  a  prepftyment 
group  practice  plan,  which  offers  medi- 
cal, surpical.  or  other  benefits  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment program — for  the  Government 
share  of  which  no  premium  could  be 
charged. 

Under  the  amendment  we  have  offered 
today— again  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Javits — Individuals 
•  could  also  choo«e  group  or  nonprofit 
plans  providing  a  45-day  hospitaliza- 
tion benefit  with  no  deductible  charge 
against  the  individual,  for  which  the 
Government  would  reimburse  the  pri- 
vate plan. 

I  point  out  that  It  has  not  been  claimed 
that  the  hospitalisation  and  other  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  original  Anderson 
amendment  can  meet  the  full  medical 
costs  of  most  older  persons.  Perhaps 
only  40  to  50  percent  of  medical  cost 
would  be  met.  The  remaining  medical 
costs  must  be  met  out  of  pocket,  throuRh 
private  .supplemental  insurance  through 
Kerr-Mills.  by  the  charity  of  doctors  and 
through  higher  charges  by  hospitals  and 
doctors  to  those  who  can  pay — or  else 
they  will  not  be  met.  Our  amendment 
Integrates  needed  private  insurance  pro- 
tection with  the  Government  program, 
and  does  so  In  a  way  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  these  additional  health  needs  to 
be  met,  and  in  a  much  better  way  than 
the  original  administration  proposal 
would  do. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
role  of  Government  in  guaranteeing  a 
degree  of  protection  for  older  persons 
against  the  high  costs  of  their  medical 
care.  I  answer  that  this  bill — with  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  have 
been  secured  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  together  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and  the  cooperation 
of  other  Senators—brings  into  the  pro- 
gram all  types  of  private  health  insur- 
ance plans,  win  permit  them  to  handle 
needs  which  they  cannot  now  cover  at  a 
cost  which  older  persons  can  well  afford, 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  individ- 
uals to  secure  through  private  plans  a 
broad  range  of  benefits  and  a  useful 
choice  of  benefits. 

Madam  President.  I  also  address  my- 
self to  the  point  referred  to  by  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  York  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  rwnarks;  that  is  the  real  question 
involved  in  this  debate,  which  revolves 
around  the  question  of  whether  we 
should  support  a  program  financed 
through  the  social  security  system.  I 
say  frankly  that  this  matter  has  been 
on  my  mind  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  When  I  first  came  here,  the 
Senate  was  then  discussing  in  1947  and 
1948  a  health  program;  and  after  all 
these  years,  I  have  accepted  this  method 
for  a  health  insurance  program,  as  I 
have  accepted  it  for  the  existing  social 
security  retirement  and  other  benefits. 
The  persons  who  pay  the  compulsory 
payroll  dediKtion  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits from  the  social  security  trust  fund. 
Under  this  bin,  persons  who  pay  into  the 
health  insurance  trust  fund  will  receive 
benefits  from  the  trust  fund,  through 
hospitals  and  other  providers  of  health 
services. 

The  real  issue  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
vide for  the  minimum  health  needs  of 
persons  over  65  in  any  other  way.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

And  I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to 
study  statistics  in  order  to  reach  that 
conclusion.  I  only  need  to  travel 
through  my  own  State  and  my  o\\n 
county,  and  to  visit  people's  homes;  I  do 
not  need  any  great  mass  of  statistics. 
I  can  draw  upon  my  own  experience  and 
can  use  my  own  eyes.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  pos- 
sible way  to  provide  for  the  minimum 
medical  care  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
over  65  years  of  age. 

The  services  of  doctors,  often  free  in 
the  case  of  many  in  need,  and  the  In- 
creasing use  of  private  insurance  plans — 
valuable  as  thoy  are.  and  they  will  con- 
tinue— will  not  meet  tlie  needs  of  mil- 
lions who  are  deprived  oi  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  same  extent  of  hospital  care 
and  nursing  care  as  those  in  more  fortu- 
nate financial  circumstances. 

I  think  it  proper  that  these  people 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
for  their  future  care,  by  payments  into 
the  health  insurance  trust  fund  (rf  the  so- 
cial security  system  during  their  working 
years.  Medical  care  is  important  to  per- 
sons over  65  years  of  age — and  often  is 
as  important  as  housing,  food,  clothing, 
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and  security  from  dependency,  all  the 
purpose  of  the  social  security  system. 

That  is  my  basic  reason  for  supporting 
the  bill. 

Madam  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, after  all  these  years.  I  have  made 
op  my  mind.  And  I  have  made  my  de- 
cision on  the  basis  that  these  human 
needs  should  be  met. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
jrieki  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recogniaed 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  my 
purpose  in  rising  is  to  pay  a  iiighly  de- 
served tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a 
great  Senator.  Some  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  not  turn  our  backs  on 
the  need  of  so  many  people  at  this  time 
and  in  the  future;  and  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
have  had  conferences  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  in 
the  effort,  not  to  reap  partisan  advan- 
tage, but  to  solve  this  problem  as  Sena- 
tors and  as  American  citizens. 

So  I  rejoice  in  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  us  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I 
have  cooperated  fully  and  will  continue 
to  cooperate  fully  with  him;  and  at  the 
same  time  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  for 
the  completely  unpartisan  fashion  in 
which  the  bill  has  been  improved  to  the 
point  where  it  merits  approval  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  list  erf  the  volumes  which 
are  available  to  demonstrate  the  manner 
in  which  this  matter  has  been  given  the 
most  detailed  attention  and  study  by  a 
number  of  committees  in  the  past  lew 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rficou.  as 
follows ; 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Finally,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues— and  I  assure  Senators  that  I  am 
not  now  indulging  in  rhetoric — for  their 
trust  and  their  very  real  and  most  help- 
ful support.  This  result  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  it.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  them.  Furthermore — and 
this  is  even  more  important — I  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  very  grateful  to  them  for  having 
achieved,  together  with  me,  the  very 
marked  advance  which  we  have  recorded 
today. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Anderson  1. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  great  amount  of 
the  time  available  to  those  on  this  side. 
I  merely  wish  to  announce  that  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendments  identified 
as  "7-9-62— N",  to  House  bill  10606.  I 
offer  the  amendments  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncKN],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BcGGsl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProutyI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislatfve  Clerk.  On  page  1 ,  in 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Pub- 
lic Welfare  Amendments  of  1962"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "Public  Welfare  and 
Health  Insurance  for  the  Aged  Amend- 
ments of  1962". 

On  page  100,  line  16.  strike  out  "11" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "III". 

On  page  100,  line  18,  strike  out  "201" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "301". 

On  page  100,  line  23,  strike  out  "202" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "302". 

On  page  100,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
insert  the  following: 

TITLK  n — HEALTH  IMSTTRANCE  TOR  THE  AGED 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Instirance  for  the  Aged  Act". 

Sec.  202.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE    XVn — MEDICAL    BENETTTS    rOB    THE    AGED 
APPR0I»RIAT10  N 

"Sec.  1701.  For  the  p\irpose  of  assisting 
the  States  to  improve  the  health  care  of 
aged  individuals  of  low  incomes  by  enabling 
them  to  secure,  at  cost  reasonably  related  to 
their  incomes,  protection  either  against  the 
expenses  of  preventive  and  diagnostic  serv- 
ices and  short-term  Illness  treatment  or 
against  long-term  Illness  expenses,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine.  The  siuns  made  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  for  making 
payments  to  States  with  State  plans  sub- 
mitted by  them  and  approved  under  the 
title. 

"State  plans 

"Sec.  1702.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  under  this  title  which — 

"(a)  provides  for  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  single  State  agency  to  administer 
or  supervise  the  administration  of  the  8tat« 
plan; 


"(b)  provides  that  each  eligible  Individual 
(as  defined  in  section  1705(a))  who  applies 
therefor  (and  only  such  such  an  Individual) 
shall  be  furnished  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing he  may  elect: 

"(1)  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  short- 
term  Illness  benefits,  which,  for  the  purfKwe 
of  this  title,  shall  consist  of  payment  on  be- 
half of  an  eligible  Individual  of  the  cost  in- 
cvirred  by  him  for  the  following  medical 
services  rendered  to  him  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  attending  physician  to  b« 
medically  necessary  (but  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations in  section  1706)  — 

"(A)  inpatient  hospital  services  for  not  to 
exceed  twenty-one  days  in  any  enrollment 
year,  except  that  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dividual days  of  skilled  nursing-home  serv- 
ices may  be  substituted  for  any  or  all  of 
such  days  of  inpatient  hospital  services  at 
the  rate  of  three  days  of  skilled  nursing- 
home  care  for  one  day  of  inpatient  hospital 
services; 

"(B)  physicians'  services  furnished  out- 
side of  a  hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home, 
on  not  more  than  twelve  days  during  any 
enrollment  year; 

"(C)  ambulatory  diagnostic  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services  furnished  outside  of  a 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  home  to  the  ex- 
tent the  cost  thereof  is  not  in  excess  of  $100 
In  any  enrollment  year; 

''(D)  organized  home  health  care  services 
for  not  more  than  twenty-four  days  in  any 
enrollment  year;  and 

"(E)  such  additional  medical  services  as 
the  State  may  elect  (subject  to  the  limita- 
tions In  clauses  (E)  (vl)  and  (vil)  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  to  the  limitations  in  section 
1708);  o- 

"(2)  long-term  illness  benefits,  which,  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  shall  consist  of  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  an  eligible  Individual  of 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  above  the  deducti- 
ble amount  Incurred  by  him  for  the  follow- 
ing services  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  'medical  services')  rendered  to  him  to 
the  extent  determined  by  the  attending 
physician  to  be  medically  necessary  (but  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  section  1706)  — 

"(A)  inpatient  hospital  services  for  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  any 
enrollment  year; 

"(B)  surgical  services  provided  to  in- 
patients in  a  hospital; 

"(C)    skilled  nursing  home  services; 

"(D)    organized  home  health  care  services; 

"(E)  such  of  the  following  services  as  the 
State  may  elect  (subject  to  the  limitations  in 
section  1708)  — 

"(i)   physicians'  services; 

"(11)    outpatient  hospital  services; 

"(ill)   private  duty  nursing  services; 

"(iv)    physical  restorative  services; 

"(v)    dental  treatment; 

"(vl)  laboratory  and  X-ray  services  to  the 
extent  the  cost  thereof  is  not  in  excess  of 
$200  in  any  enrollment  year; 

"(vll)  prescribe  drugs  to  the  extent  the 
cost  thereof  is  not  in  excess  of  $350  in  any 
enrollment  year;  and 

"(vlil)  inpatient  hospital  services  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in  any 
enrollment  year;  or 

"(3)  private  Insurance  benefits,  which,  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  shall  consist  of  pay- 
ment on  behalf  of  such  Individual  of  one- 
half  of  the  premiums  of  a  private  health  In- 
surance policy  for  him  up  to  a  maximum 
payment  for  any  year  of  $«0; 

"(c)  provides  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency 
to  any  individual  whose  claim  for  benefits 
under  the  plan  has  been  denied; 

"(d)  provides  for  payment  of  enrollment 
fees,  payable  annually  or  more  frequently, 
as  the  State  may  determine  by  eligible  In- 
dividuals applying  for  long-term  Illness 
benefits  or  diagnostic  and  short-term  illness 
benefits  under  the  plan,  the  amounts  of  such 
fees  to  be  determined  by  a  schedule  estab- 


lished by  the  State  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  providing  fees  the  lowest  of  which 
is  equal  to  not  leM  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  per  capita  cost  for  the  enrollment  year 
Involved  of  the  benefits  provided  and  the 
remainder  of  which  vary  In  relation  to  the 
come  (as  defined  in  section  1705(b))  of  the 
individuals; 

"(e)  Includes  provisions  for  Individuals 
who,  for  the  enrollment  year  Involved,  would 
not  be  eligible  Individuals  but  for  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1705(a) (2) ; 

"(f)  Includes  such  methods  of  ad- 
ministration as  are  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  plan,  including — 

"(1)  methods  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  or 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed 
in  accordance  with  such  methods; 

"(2)  methods  to  assure  that  the  applica- 
tions of  all  individuals  applying  for  benefits 
under  the  plan  will  be  acted  upon  with  rea- 
sonable promptness; 

"(3)  methods  relating  to  collection  of  en- 
rollment fees  for  long-term  Illness  benefits 
or  diagnostic  and  short-term  illness  benefits 
under  the  plan,  except  that  the  State  may 
not  utilize  the  services  of  any  nonpublic 
agency  or  organization  In  the  collection  of 
such  fees,  and 

"  ( 4 )    methods  for  determining — 

"(A)  rates  of  payment  for  institutional 
services,  and 

"(B)  schedules  of  fees  or  rates  of  payment 
for  ether  medical  services. 

for  which  expenditures  arc  made  under  the 
plan; 

"(g)  sets  forth  criteria,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  for  ap- 
proval by  the  State  agency,  for  purposes  of 
the  plan,  of  private  health  Insurance  policies; 

"(h)  provides  that  no  benefits  will  be  fur- 
nished any  individual  under  the  plan  with 
respect  to  any  period  with  respect  to  which 
he  Is  receiving  old-age  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  2.  aid  to 
dependent  children  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  402.  aid  to  the  blind 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 1002.  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  under  the  State  plan  approved  un- 
der section  1402,  or  aid  or  assistance  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XVI  (and 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  individual 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  received  such 
assistance  or  aid  with  respect  to  any  month 
unless  he  received  such  assistance  or  aid  in 
the  form  of  money  payments  for  such  month, 
or  In  the  form  of  medical  or  any  other  type 
of  remedial  care  In  such  month  (without 
regard  to  when  the  expenditures  in  the  form 
of  such  care  were  made ) ) ; 

"(1)  provides  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  benefits  un- 
der the  plan  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  plan; 

"(J)  Includes  (1)  provisions,  conforming 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  with  respect 
to  the  time  within  which  Individuals  desir- 
ing t>enefits  under  the  plan  may  elect  for 
any  enrollment  year  between  the  types  of 
benefits  available  under  the  plan  and  may 
apply  for  the  benefits  so  elected  for  such 
year  and  (2)  to  the  extent  required  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  provisions,  conform- 
ing to  such  regulations,  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  benefits  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  eligible 
individuals  during  temporary  absences  from 
the  State; 

"(k)  provides  for  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  State  authority  or  authorities 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  standards  for  any  persons, 
institutions,  and  agencies,  providing  medical 
services  for  which  expenditures  are  made 
under  the  plan;  and 
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"(l)  provlda  oUt  the  Btete  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  lo  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  any  State  plan  under  this  title 
unless  the  State  has  established  to  his  satis- 
faction tliat  the  medical  or  any  other  type 
of  remedial  care,  together  with  the  amounts. 
If  any.  Included  In  old-age  assistance  In  the 
form  of  money  payments  on  account  of  their 
medical  needs,  for  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance under  the  State  plan  approved  un- 
der title  1  will  be  at  least  as  great  In  amount, 
duration,  and  scope  as  the  diagnostic  and 
short-term  Illness  benefiU  included  under 
the  State  plan  under  this  title; 

"(m)  makes  provision  ( 1 )  authorizing  em- 
ployees' i>enslon  or  welfare  funds  to  con- 
trlbuta  Ui  the  payment  of  enrollment  fees 
under  the  plan  for  or  on  behalf  of  eligible 
members  or  beneficiaries  of  such  funds.  (2) 
authorizing  employers  (including  the  Stata 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  when 
acting  as  an  employer)  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  their  employees'  enrollment  fees 
under  tht  plan,  and  (3)  permitting  any  em- 
ployee, or  member  or  beneficiary  of  an  em- 
ployees' pension  or  welfare  fund,  to  author- 
ize his  employer  (Including  the  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  when  acting  as 
an  employer)  or  trustee  or  other  governing 
body  of  such  fund  to  deduct  from  his  wages 
or  from  euch  fimd,  as  the  case  may  be.  an 
amount  equal  to  hU  enrollment  fees  under 
the  plan  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan. 

"Ipaymenta 

"Sec.  1703.  (a)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated therefor,  each  State  which  has  a  plan 
approved  under  section  1702  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive,  for  each  calendar  quartar  begin- 
ning with  the  quarter  commencing  July  i 
1968,  an  iimount  equal  to  (1)  the  Federal 
share  for  such  State  of  the  total  amounta  ex- 
pended  during  such  quartar  by  the  Stata 
under  the  plan  as  long-tarm  Ulness,  diagnos- 
tic and  sbort-tarm  Illness,  or  private  lns\ir- 
ance  benefita,  plus  (2)  one-half  of  the  total 
of  the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  netessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State   plan. 

"(b)  Pa:anent  of  the  amounta  due  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  In  ad- 
vance thereof  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
by  the  Se<;retary,  with  such  adjustmenta  as 
may  be  necessary  on  account  of  overpay- 
menta  or  imderpaymenu  during  prior  quar- 
ters; and  such  paymenta  may  be  made  In 
such  Installmenta  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine. AdJustmenU  under  the  preceding 
sentence  s:aall  Include  decreases  In  estimates 
equal  to  the  pro  rata  share  to  which  the 
United  States  U  equitably  entitled,  as  de- 
termined t  y  the  Secretary,  of  the  net  amount 
recovered  by  the  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  with  respect  to  benefita  fur- 
nished under  the  State  plan,  whether  as  the 
result  of  being  subrogated  to  the  rlghta  of 
the  recipient  of  the  benefita  against  another 
person,  or  as  the  result  of  recovery  by  the 
recipient  from  such  other  person,  or  because 
such  benefita  were  incorrectly  furnished,  or 
for  any  other  reason. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  (1) 
expenditures  under  a  State  plan  In  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  Included  only  to  the 
extent  they  exceed  the  amount  of  the  en- 
rollment fees  collected  In  such  year  under 
the  State  plan,  and  (2)  expenditures  under 
a  State  plin  for  preventive  diagnostic  and 
short-term  Illness  benefita  or  for  long-term 
illness  benefita  In  excess  of  $128  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  Individuals  enroUed  for 
benefita  under  such  plan  In  such  year  shall 
not  be  counted. 
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"Operation  of  State  plant 
"Stc.  1704.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  any  State  plan 
which  has  been  approved  under  section 
1702,  finds— 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1702;  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  further  paymenta  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  pay- 
menta will  be  limited  to  parte  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure)  tmtll  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  such  noncompliance.  Until  he  Is  so 
satisfied,  no  further  paymenta  shall  be 
made  to  such  State  (or  paymenta  shall  be 
limited  to  parte  of  the  State  plan  not  affected 
by   such   failure). 

"Eligible  individuals 

"Sec.  1705.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'eligible  Individual'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  enrollment  year  for  any 
Individual,   an   Individual  who — 

"(1)  (A)  Is  65  years  of  age  or  over, 

"(B)  resides  In  the  State  at  the  beglrmlng 
of  such  year,  and 

"(C)  meeta.  with  respect  to  such  year,  the 
income  requlrementa  of  subsection  (b);  or 

"(2)  (A)  resides  In  the  State  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year,  (B)  was  an  eligible  in- 
dividual for  the  preceding  enrollment  year, 
and  (C)  paid  enrollment  fees  under  the  plan 
for  the  preceding  enrollment  year  or  had 
a  private  health  Insurance  policy  and  the 
State  made  paymenta  under  the  State  plan 
toward  the  cost  of  the  premiums  of  the 
policy  during  such  year. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  In- 
come requlrementa  of  this  subsection  are  met 
by  any  Individual  with  respect  to  any  en- 
rollment year  If,  for  his  last  taxable  year 
(for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax) 
ending  before  the  beginning  of  such  enroll- 
ment   year — 

"(1)  he  did  not  pay  any  Income  tax,  or 

"(2)  (A)  his  Income  did  not  exceed  $3,000 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  enrollment  year,  was  un- 
married or  was  not  living  with  his  spouse,  or 

"(B)  the  combined  income  of  such  in- 
dividual and  his  spouse  did  not  exceed 
$4,500  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  such  enrollment  year,  was 
married  and   living  with  his  spouse. 

"(c)  The  term  'income'  as  used  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  means  the  amount  by  which  the 
gross  Income  (within  the  meaning  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  exceeds  the 
deductions  allowable  In  determining  adjusted 
gross  Income  under  section  62  of  such  Code; 
except  that  the  following  items  shall  be  in- 
cluded (as  Items  of  gross  Income) : 

"(1)  Monthly  ins\irance  benefita  under 
title  II  of  this  Act, 

"(2)  Monthly  benefita  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Acta  of  1935  and  1937,  and 

"(3)    Veterans'  pensions. 

Determinations  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  (In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations  )  by  or  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
plan  approved  under  section  1702. 

"Benefits 

"Sec.  1706.  Subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Secretary — 

"(a)(1)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  term  'medical  services'  means  the 
following  to  the  extent  determined  by  the 
physician  to  be  medically  necessary: 

"(A)   Inpatient  hospital  services; 

"(B)   Skilled  nursing-home  services; 

"(C)   Physicians'  services; 


"(D)  Outpatient  hospital  services: 

"(•)  Organised  home  care  services; 

"(F)  Private  duty  nursing  services; 

"(O)   Therapeutic  services; 

"(H)  Major  dental  treatment; 

"(I)  Laboratory  and  X-ray  services;  and 

"(J)   Prescribed  drugs. 

"(2)  The  term  'medical  services'  does  not 
include — 

"(A)  services  for  any  individual  who  Is  an 
inmate  of  a  public  Institution  (except  as  a 
patient  In  a  medical  Institution)  or  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  a  patient  In  an  Institution  for 
tuberculosis  or  mental  diseases;  or 

"(B)  services  for  any  Individual  who  Is  a 
patient  In  a  medical  Institution  as  a  result 
of  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  psychosis, 
with  respect  to  any  period  after  the  individ- 
ual has  been  a  patient  In  such  an  institution, 
as  a  result  of  such  diagnosis,  for  forty-two 
days. 

"Inpatient  Hospital  Services 

"(3)  The  term  'Inpatient  hospital  services' 
means  the  following  Items  fxirnlshed  to  an 
Inpatient  by  a  hospital : 

"(1)  Bed  and  board  (at  a  rate  not  In  ex- 
c«ss  of  the  rate  for  semiprivate  accommoda- 
tions) ; 

"(2)  Physicians'  services,  nursing  services, 
and  interns'  services;  and 

"(3)  Nursing  services.  Interns'  services, 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  ambulance 
service,  and  other  services,  drugs,  and  ap- 
pliances related  to  his  care  and  treatment 
(whether  furnished  directly  by  the  hospital 
or,  by  arrangement,  through  other  persons) . 
"Surgical  Services 

"(c)  The  term  'surgical  services'  means 
surgical  procedures  provided  to  an  Inpatient 
In  a  hospital,  other  than  those  Included  in 
the  term  'Inpatient  hospital  services'.  Includ- 
ing oral  surgery,  and  surgical  procedures  pro- 
vided in  an  emergency  in  a  doctor's  office  or 
by  a  hospital  to  an  outpatient. 

"Sldlled  Nursing-Home  Services 

"(d)  The  term  'skilled  nursing-home  serv- 
ices' means  the  following  Items  furnished  to 
an  inpatient  In  a  nursing  home: 

"(1)  Skilled  nursing  care  provided  by  a 
registered  professional  nurse  or  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  which  is  prescribed  by,  or  per- 
formed under  the  general  direction  of,  a 
physician; 

"  (2 )  Such  medical  supervisory  services  and 
other  services  related  to  such  skilled  nursing 
care  as  are  generally  provided  in  nursing 
homes  providing  such  skilled  niirslng  care; 
and 

" (3 )  Bed  and  board  In  connection  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  skilled  nursing  care. 

"Physicians'  Services 
"(e)  The  term  'physicians'  services'  means 
services  provided  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession In  any  State  by  a  physician  licensed 
In  such  State;  and  the  term  'physician'  in- 
cludes a  physician  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1101(a)(7). 

"Outpatient  Hospital  Services 
"(f)   The  term  'outpatient  hospital   serv- 
ices' means  medical  and  surgical  care  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital  to  an  Individual  as  an 
outpatient. 

"Organized  Home  Health  Care  Services 

"(g)  The  term  'organized  home  health 
care  services'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  visiting  nurse  services  and  physicians' 
services,  and  services  related  thereto,  which 
are  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  are  pro- 
vided in  a  home  through  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  operated  in  accordance  with 
medical  policies  established  by  one  or  more 
physicians  (who  are  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  execution  of  such  policies)  to  gov- 
ern such  services;  and 

"(2)  homemaker  services  of  a  nonmedical 
nature  which  are  prescribed  by  a  physician 
and  are  provided,  through  a  public  or  private 
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nonprofit  agency.  In  the  home  to  a  person 
who  18  In  need  of  and  In  receipt  of  other 
medical  servlcee. 

"Private  Duty  Niirslng  Servlcea 

"(h)  The  term  'private  duty  nursing  serv- 
ices' means  nursing  care  provided  In  the 
home  by  a  registered  professional  nurse  or 
licensed  practical  nurse,  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  physician,  to  a  patient  requir- 
ing nursing  care  on  a  full-time  basis,  or  pro- 
vided by  such  a  nurse  under  such  direction 
to  a  patient  In  a  hospital  who  requires  nurs- 
ing care  on  a  f\ill-time  basis. 

"Physical  Restorative  Services 
"fl)  The  tenn  'physical  restorative  serv- 
ices' means  services  prescribed  by  a  physician 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  or  injury  by 
physical  nonmedical  means,  including  re- 
training for  the  lofls  of  speech. 

"Dental  Treatment 

"(J)  The  term  'dental  treatment'  means 
services  provided  by  a  dentist,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession,  with  respect  to  a  con- 
dition of  an  individual'^  teeth,  oral  cavity, 
or  associated  parts  which  has  affected,  or 
may  affect,  his  general  health.  As  used  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'dentist' 
means  a  person  licensed  to  practice  dentistry 
or  dental  surgery  in  the  State  where  the 
services  are  provided. 

"Laboratory  and  X-Ray  Services 
"(k)  The    term    'laboratory    and    X-Ray 
services'   Includes   only    such    services   pre- 
scribed by  a  physician. 

"Prescribed  Drxigs 

"(l)  The  term  'prescribed  drugs'  means 
medicines  which  are  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian. 

"Hospital 

"(m)  The  term  'hospital*  means  a  hospital 
(other  than  a  mental  or  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital) which  is  (1)  a  Federal  hospital,  (2) 
licensed  as  a  hospital  by  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located,  or  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  State 
hospital,  approved  by  the  licensing  agency 
of  the  State. 

"Nursing  Home 

"(n)  The  term  'nursing  home'  means  a 
ntirslng  home  which  is  licensed  as  such  by 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located,  and  which 
( 1 )  Is  operated  in  connection  with  a  hospital 
or  (3)  has  medical  policies  establlsh<>d  by 
one  or  more  physicians  (who  are  responsible 
for  supervising  the  execution  of  such  poli- 
cies) to  govern  the  slUUed  nursing  care  and 
related  medical  care  and  other  services  wtilch 
it  provides. 

"Miscellaneous  definitions 

"&XC.  1707.  Por  purposes  of  this  title — 
"Federal  Share 

••(a)(1)  The  'Federal  share'  with  respect 
to  any  State  means  100  per  centvmi  less  that 
percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income  of 
such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the  Fed- 
eral share  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  33  y, 
per  centum  nor  oaore  than  66%  per  centiun, 
and  (B)  the  Federal  share  with  respect  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
shall  be  66%  per  centum. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  be- 
tween July  1  and  August  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
per  capita  income  of  each  State  and  of  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  cal- 
endar years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  eight  quarters  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1  next  succeeding 
such  promulgations. 

"(3)  As  used  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
the  term  'United  States'  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Coliunbio. 


•O^eductlble  Amount 

"(b)  The  'deductible  amoimt'  for  any  In- 
dividual for  any  enrollment  year  means  an 
amount  equal  to  •175  of  expenses  for  medi- 
cal services  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  limitations  in  clauses  (A)  or  (£)  (vl) 
or  (vil)  of  section  1702(a)(2))  which  are 
included  in  the  Jtate  plan  and  are  tnciured 
in  such  year  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  is  married  or  single,  ex- 
cept that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  married  and  living  with  his  spovise  at 
the  beginning  of  his  enrollment  year,  it 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  $300  of  ex- 
penses for  medical  services  (so  determined) 
incurred  in  such  year  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  individual  or  his  spouse  for  the  care 
or  treatment  of  either  of  them,  but  only  if 
application  of  such  $300  anx>unt  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual  and  his  spouse 
would  result  in  payment  under  the  plan 
of  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  their  medi- 
cal services  Incurred  !n  such  year.  Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  in  section  1708,  the 
$175  amount  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  reduced  for  any  State  if 
such  State  so  elects:  and  in  case  of  such 
an  election  the  $300  amount  referred  to  In 
such  sentence  shall  b«  proportionately 
reduced. 

••Enrollment  Year 

"(c)  The  term  'enrollment  year'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  individual,  a  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  as  designated  by 
the  State  agency  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Subject  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  State 
plan  may  permit  the  extension  of  an  en- 
rollment year  in  order  to  avoid  hardship. 

"Private  Health  Insurance  Policy 
••(d)  The  term  'private  health  insurance 
policy'  means,  with  respect  to  any  State,  a 
policy,  offered  by  a  private  Insurance  organl- 
zation  licensed  to  do  business  in  the  State, 
which  Is  approved  by  the  State  agency  (ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  approved  under  section 
1702),  which  is  noncancelable  except  at  the 
request  of  the  Insured  Individual  or  for 
failure  to  pay  the  premiums  when  due  and 
which  is  available  to  ail  eligible  individuals 
In  the  State. 

"Cost 
"(e)  The  per  capita  cost  of  long-term  Ill- 
ness benefits  or  diagnostic  and  short-term 
illness  benefits  for  any  year  or  other  period 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State,  in  accord- 
ance with  reg\ilations  of  the  Secretary,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  and  such  other  dpta 
as  may  be  permitted  in  such  regulations. 

"Election  of  medical  services  to  be  jtrovided 
by  State 
"Sec.  1708.  Any  election  by  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  (E)  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  1702(b)  or  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  1707(b)  shall  be  valid  for 
purposes  of  this  title  for  any  enrollment 
3rear  or  other  period  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary only  if  an  election  Is  also  made  by  the 
State  under  the  other  of  such  provisions  so 
that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the 
per  capita  cost  of  benefits  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1702(b)  and  the  per  caplU 
cost  of  benefits  under  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
section  for  such  period  after  such  elections 
b<-ar  the  same  relationship  to  each  other  as 
the  per  capita  cost  of  benefits  under  each 
such  paragraph  for  such  period  without  such 
elections  bear  to  each  othw. 

"Advisory  Council  on  Health  Insurance 
"Sxc.  1709.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  HecUth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Medical  Benefits  for 
the  Aged  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Council')  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  general  poUcies  and  ad- 


ministration of  this  title.  The  Secretary 
shall  secure  the  advice  of  the  Council  before 
prescribing  regulations  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Cotmcll  shall  consist  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  (and  one  of 
whom  shall  from  time  to  time  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  Chairman),  and 
twelve  other  persons,  not  otherwise  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws.  Four  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  among  represen- 
tatives of  various  State  or  local  government 
agencies  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
health  care  or  insurance  against  the  costs 
thereof,  four  from  among  nongovernmental 
persons  who  are  concerned  with  the  provi- 
sion of  such  care  or  with  such  Insurance, 
and  four  from  the  general  public,  including 
consumers  of  health  care. 

"(c)  Each  member  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  ex- 
pire as  follows:  four  shall  expire  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
four  shall  expire  four  years  after  such  date, 
and  four  shall  expire  six  years  after  such 
date,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment.  None  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
within  one  year  after  the  end  of  his  preced- 
ing term. 

"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $50  a  day,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  UjB.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Oot- 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently. 

"Savings  provision 

"Skc.  1710.  Nothing  in  thU  Utls  shall 
modify  obligations  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  other  laws  for  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  of  veterans  or  other 
presently  authorized  recipients  of  hospital 
and  medical  care  under  Federal  programs. 

"Planning  grants  to  States 

"Ssc.  1711.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  States  to  make  plans  and  Inltlats 
administrative  arrangements  preparatory  to 
participation  In  the  Federal-State  program 
of  medical  benefits  for  the  aged  authorized 
by  title  Xvn  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  making  grants  to  the  Sutes  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine. 

"(b)  A  grant  under  this  section  to  any 
State  shall  be  made  only  upon  application 
therefor  which  is  submitted  by  a  State 
agency  designated  by  the  State  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section  and  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  No  such  grant  for  any 
State  may  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  such  purpose  in  accordance 
with  such  application. 

"(C)  Payment  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  install- 
ments, as  the  EJecretary  may  determine.  The 
aggregate  amount  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(d)  Appropriations  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  renxaln  available  for  grants  under 
this  section  only  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1964;  and  any  part  of  such  a  grant  which 
has  been  paid  to  a  State  prior  to  the  close 
of  June  30,  1964,  but  has  not  been  used  or 
obligated  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  prior  to  the  close  of 
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such  date,  shali'be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
•State'  includes  tiie  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Guam. 

I  '-Technical  amendment 
"Sic.  1712.  Effective  July  1,  1963,  section 
1101(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  641  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  XVI'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'XVI  and  XVII'." 

Make  appropriate  changes  in  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Aiken,  Scott,  Pong.  Boccs,  Prouty.  and 
Cotton,  I  have  called  up  the  amendment 
which  we  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Anderson  amendments.  Except  for  mi- 
nor technical  changes,  this  amendment 
is  similar  to  S.  937  which  nine  Senators, 
includijig  myself.  Joined  in  cosponsoring 
last  session.  The  only  significant  change 
is  that,  on  the  basis  of  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  deductible 
feature  applicable  to  one  of  the  three  op- 
tions in  the  bill  has  been  reduced  from 
$250  to  $175  for  a  single  person  and  from 
$400  to  $300  for  a  couple. 

My  CDlleagues  and  I  offer  this  propo- 
sal beciiuse  we  believe  it  offers  the  most 
constructive  approach  to  providing  a 
sound,  voluntary  medical  care  program 
for  our  older  citizens.  It  would  supple- 
ment the  Kerr-Mills  plan  which  is  geared 
to  providing  assistance  to  the  medically 
indigent,  by  offering  a  medical  program 
to  thost  aged  persons  of  modest  incomes 
not  eligible  under  Kerr-Mills. 

As  our  older  citizens  have  come  to  con- 
stitute a  larger  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation, increasing  attention  has  under- 
standably been  devoted  to  the  special 
problems  which  confront  them.  The  life 
span  of  the  American  people  has  in- 
creased 20  years  since  1900,  largely  as 
a  result  of  advances  made  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  drugs,  and  hospital  care.  The 
1960  census  reported  16.6  million  Ameri- 
cans 65  or  over,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  1970  there  will  be  more  than  20  mil- 
lion in  that  age  group. 

One  reflection  of  our  concern  for  this 
segment  of  our  population  is  the  in- 
creasing attention  which  is  being  given 
to  the  difBculties  some  of  these  citizens 
encounter  in  meeting  their  medical  costs. 
The  sharp  increase  in  longevity  has  been 
accompanied  by  serious  budgetary  prob- 
lems for  many  individuals  required  to 
finance  those  extra  years  after  relin- 
quishing full-time  jobs.  This  financial 
situation  has  been  aggravated  by  rising 
costs  of  medical  care.  Hospital  costs 
have  tripled  in  the  last  15  years  and 
people  over  65  years  of  age  spend,  on 
the  average,  more  than  2  '2  times  as  long 
in  the  hospital  as  those  under  65.  It 
.has  been  estimated  that  hospitalization 
which  cost  $8  or  $9  per  day  in  1947  has 
risen  to  $30  and  $35  today.  It  has  become 
virtually  impossible  for  many  of  our  older 
citizens  to  finance  the  medical  treat- 
ment they  require.  The  question  is  not 
whether  such  a  problem  exists,  but  how 
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it  can  best  be  met.  We  are  debating  the 
question  of  who  should  receive  help  in 
meeting  their  medical  expenses  and  how 
this  help  should  be  paid  for. 

The  enactment  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
in  1960  provided  tangible  evidence  of 
congressional  interest  in  helping  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  financial  medical  bur- 
den of  our  elderly.  It  marked  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  and  all  of  us  are 
indebted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Kerr],  for  his  leadership 
in  advancing  that  legislation.  Kerr- 
Mills  has  been  Implemented  in  24  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Isl- 
ands, and  is  in  the  process  of  being  ap- 
proved in  10  other  States.  As  of  April 
1962,  96,000  persons  were  participating  in 
the  program.  Massachusetts  was  one  of 
the  first  States  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram and  its  benefits  are  among  the 
most  liberal.  In  fact,  as  of  April, 
Massachusetts,  along  with  three  other 
States,  received  90  percent  of  the  total 
payment  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  present  law. 

Kerr-Mills  is  helpful  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  a  further  medical 
assistance  program  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment it,  to  help  persons  who,  althouph 
not  meeting  the  "medically  indigent" 
criteria  of  Kerr-Mills,  possess  modest  in- 
comes insuflQcient  to  enable  them  to  meet 
their  basic  medical  demands.  The 
amendment  presently  before  us,  would, 
in  my  estimation,  provide  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Like  the  Eisenhower  administration 
medicare  bill,  which  I  sponsored  in  1960. 
this  amendment  embodies  the  following 
essential  principles:  First,  it  is  a 
voluntary  program  and  not  one  based  on 
compulsory  social  security  financing; 
Second,  it  involves  Federal-State  match- 
ing and  State  administration;  Third,  it 
offers  benefits  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  an  aged  participant;  and.  Fourth,  it 
requires  some  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  participating  in  the 
program. 

Our  amendment  provides  3  optional 
plans  from  which  participants  can  select 
the  one  they  best  feel  is  suited  to  their 
individual  needs.  Total  costs  of  $100 
to  $128  per  person  per  year  would  in- 
clude a  modest  enrollment  fee  paid  by 
the  individual  participant  and  Federal- 
State  matching  based  on  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  State. 

OPTIONS 

The  three  options  offered  to  par- 
ticipants would  be  as  follows: 

PBEVENTTVZ  CARE  PBOGRAIC 

First,  a  diagnostic  and  short-term  ill- 
ness plan  emphasizing  preventive  medi- 
cine. The  minimum  program  offered 
under  this  plan  is  estimated  to  cost  an 
average  of  $100  per  person  per  year  and 
would  provide:  first.  21  days  of  hospitali- 
zation— or  equivalent  skilled  nursing 
home  services;  second.  12  physicians' 
visits  in  home  or  office;  third,  diagnostic 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services  up  to  $100; 
and,  fourth,  organized  home  health  care 
services  up  to  24  days. 

States  could  also  expand  this  preven- 
tive plan  to  include  a  maximum  package 
which  would  provide,  first,  45  days  of 
hospital  care  or  equivalent  nursing  home 


care;  second,  physicians'  services  for  12 
home  or  office  visits;  third,  total  costs  for 
ambulatory  diagnostic  laboratory  and 
X-ray  services;  and.  fourth,  135  days  of 
home  health  care  services.  It  would  also 
include  any  other  type  of  medical  serv- 
ices provided  for  by  the  State  plan. 
Aside  from  the  enrollment  fees,  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  woiild  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  this  maximum  pro- 
gram up  to  a  combined  total  of  $128. 
Any  cost  in  excess  of  $128  would  be 
borne  by  the  State. 

Statistics  show  that  preventive  care 
is  needed  more  by  aged  persons  than 
long-term  hospitalization,  which  is  em- 
phasized in  the  Anderson  proposal  and 
which  encourages  the  overutilization  of 
already  heavily  burdened  hospital  facili- 
ties. In  our  opinion,  it  is  desirable  to  em- 
phasize preventive  features  in  a  health 
program.  It  is  wiser  and  less  costly  to 
seek  to  keep  a  man  healthy  and  ambula- 
tory than  to  wait  imtil  he  becomes 
chronically  ill. 

No  deductible  is  included  in  this  diag- 
nostic and  short-term  illness  plan,  al- 
though participants  would  pay  an  en- 
rollment fee  expected  to  range  from  $10 
to  $12.80. 

XAJOa     n.LNESS     PROGRAM 

The  second  alternative  is  a  long-term 
major  illness  plan  which  contains  a  de- 
ductible feature  of  $175  for  an  individual 
or  $300  for  a  couple.  The  basic  plan 
would  provide,  following  the  deductible, 
80  iJercent  of  the  costs  of.  first,  120  days 
of  hospitalization;  second,  up  to  365  days 
of  nursing  home  services;  third,  surgical 
services  provided  in  a  hospital;  and, 
fourth,  full  home  health  care  services. 
The  minimum  program  which  could  be 
provided  here  is  estimated  to  cost  $100 
per  F>erson  per  year. 

A  State  could  expand  this  long-term 
illness  plan  to  include  80  percent  of  the 
following  costs  after  payment  of  the 
first  $175:  First,  180  days  of  hospital 
care;  second,  full  nursing  home  care; 
third,  full  home  health  care  services; 
fourth,  surgical  services  in  hospital,  of- 
fice or  home;  fifth,  first  $200  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services;  sixth,  first  $350  of 
prescribed  drugs;  and,  seventh,  other 
physicians,  major  dental  and  private 
duty  nurse  services.  Again,  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  cost  of  this  maximum  program 
up  to  a  combined  total  of  $126  per  per- 
son per  year. 

This  second  comprehensive  package 
would  benefit  an  individual  or  a  couple 
who  are  worried  about  a  major  illness 
which  would  hospitalize  them  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  inclusion  of  sur- 
gery, physicians,  major  dental  and  pri- 
vate duty  nurse  services  provides  a  more 
attractive  long-term  plan  than  the  An- 
derson amendment. 

PRrVATX  INST7SANCE  PROGRAM 

The  third  option  encourages  the  pur- 
chase of  a  private  insurance  plan  by 
enabling  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  to  share  up  to  one -half  of  the 
cost  of  an  insurance  premium  purchased 
by  an  aged  person  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$60  per  year.  The  total  cost  is  not  limit- 
ed so  that  the  individual  retains  a  wide 
choice  of  plans. 
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Many  insurance  firms  have  been  ex- 
panding and  improving  their  programa 
for  the  aged  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  formulate  more  liberal  policies  for 
the  elderly  at  moderate  rates.  In  fact, 
one  salutary  result  of  the  continuing  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subject  has 
been  to  stimulate  private  health  plan 
groups  to  accelerate  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  expand  their  programs. 

In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Volpe  re- 
cently signed  into  law  the  Massachusetts- 
65  program  which  enables  insurance 
carriers  to  pool  their  resources  in  devel- 
oping new  forms  of  insurance  protection 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  Mississippi  have  also  author- 
ized this  type  of  pooled  action.  It  is 
also  my  understanding  that  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  is  working  on  a  low-cost 
medical  program  for  the  aged  "^'hich  it 
may  submit  next  fall. 

■LIGIBILITT 

Eligible  for  benefits  under  our  amend- 
ment would  be  all  persons  aged  65  or 
over  who  did  not  pay  a  Federal  income 
tax  in  the  preceding  year  or  whose  in- 
come for  Federal  tax  purposes  in  the 
preceding  year  was  $3,000  or  less — 
$4,500  for  a  couple — and  who  are  not 
receiving  medical  care  under  old-age 
assistance  or  other  Federal  medical  as- 
sistance program.  Under  our  substi- 
tute means  test,  a  person  will  not  have 
to  pauperize  himself  to  receive  assist- 
ance, yet  only  those  persons  who  are 
financially  in  need  can  qualify.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  Anderson  proposal 
which  allows  participation  regardless  of 
income  or  wealth.  It  is  estimated  that 
12.3  million  aged  persons  would  qualify 
under  our  program.  HEW  estimates 
that,  baaed  on  75  percent  anticipated 
participation,  the  annual  cost  would  be 
about  $1  billion. 

ADMTNISTSATTON 

Administration  of  this  program  would 
be  vested  in  the  States  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
confirmed  that  a  State  plan  met  the 
standards  set  forth  In  this  amendment 
and  approved  those  provisions  for  which 
specific  standards  are  not  stipulated.  I 
believe  this  medical  program  should  be 
State  administered  and  not  federally 
oriented,  because  by  being  closer  to  the 
needs  of  its  people,  a  State  is  able  to 
tailor  its  program  more  efTectively  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  its  senior  citi- 
zens. In  addition,  a  State -administered 
program  would  avoid  cumbersome  Fed- 
eral control  and  extensive  regimentation 
over  the  plan's  services  and  payments. 

TINANCINO     AND     KNBOLLMZNT     TTX 

A  basic  feature  of  our  substitute  is  that 
it  would  be  financed  out  of  general  reve- 
nues— except  for  the  enrollment  fees — 
on  a  Federal-State  matching  basis  rather 
than  under  a  compulsory  social  security 
system.  The  Federal  share  would  be 
based  on  the  per  capita  income  of  each 
participating  State  but  would  be  no  less 
than  33^3  percent  nor  more  than  66% 
percent  of  the  cost  in  any  State.  The 
Federal  Ctovemment  would  also  pay  one- 
half  of  a  State's  administrative  costs. 
In  addition,  each  participant  would  be 
required  to  pay  a  small  enrollment  fee — 
$10  to  $12.80  yearly  minimum.    This  en- 


rollment fee  would  be  determined  by  the 
State  and  would  be  based  on  a  minimum 
of  10  percent  of  its  average  per  capita 
cost  of  the  program.  Payment  of  this 
fee  by  employers  or  under  welfare  or 
pension  funds  is  permitted. 

To  my  mind,  the  question  of  how  the 
funds  are  raised  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  health  benefits  is  crucial.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  social  security  method  of 
financing  and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  S.  909 — the  administration  bill — as  it 
has  been  modified  by  the  efforts  of  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators,  of  whom  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs)  have  been  the  leaders.  All 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  original  meas\ire  and  for 
the  success  they  have  achieved.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl  have  worked  particularly 
hard  to  this  end  and  they  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  their  contribution.  Those 
of  us  who  have  joined  together  in  the 
substitute  I  am  now  ofiBering  are  also 
glad  to  acknowledge  our  heavy  debt  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs] . 

Despite  the  improvements  which  were 
made  in  the  original  Anderson  bill  dur- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  bipartisan 
group  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  bill 
remains  predicated  on  a  feature  which  I 
find  objectionable:  the  program  is  to  be 
financed  largely  by  means  of  taxes  levied 
on  our  social  security  system. 

The  administration  proposal  would  be 
financed  by  increasing  the  social  security 
tax  on  employees,  employers,  and  self- 
employed  persons  and  by  raising  the  tax 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  an  employer  and  employee  pay 
3  54  percent  or  $150  apiece  per  year  In 
social  security  taxes.  By  1968  this  tax 
will  increase  to  9V4  percent  and  will  cost 
employee  and  employer  $222  apiece  per 
year.  If  the  administration  proposal  Is 
approved,  another  one-half  of  1  percent 
will  be  added  to  the  tax  and  each  would 
be  paying  $253  in  1968.  At  the  same  time. 
a  self-employed  person  who  is  now  con- 
tributing $225  in  social  security  taxes 
will  be  paying  $331  in  1968.  If  the  ad- 
ministration plan  is  adopted,  he  will  be 
paying  a  total  of  $379  instead  of  $331. 
This  is  an  alarming  increase  over  a  span 
of  6  years  in  social  security  taxes.  Where 
will  it  stop? 

Everyone  who  has  worked  to  come  up 
with  a  satisfactory  plan  In  this  area 
knows  how  difficult  It  Is  to  prevent  cer- 
tain inequities  from  creeping  Into  any 
system  which  can  be  devised.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  socal  security  based 
system  of  medical  care  contains  a  major, 
glaring  injustice.  Unquestionably  it  Is  a 
regressive  tax.  It  is  not  based  on  ability 
to  pay  which  is  the  traditional  way  in 
which  we  have  distributed  the  tax  bur- 
den but  rather  places  a  far  greater  rela- 
tive burden  on  persons  with  limited  in- 
comes. Percentagewise,  the  worker 
earning  $5,200  would  be  paying  a  greater 
percentage  of  his  gross  income  In  support 
of  the  program  than  would  a  person 
earning  in  excess  of  this  figure.  Use  of 
the  general  revenue  approach,  on  the 


other  hand,  means  that  the  costs  will 
eventually  be  borne  by  those  most  able 
to  pay.  I  firmly  believe  this  is  the  pref- 
erable way  of  raising  the  money. 

It  has  been  said  in  debate  that  citi- 
zens seem  to  prefer  a  social  security 
based  system  and  that  therefore  it 
should  be  supported.  There  is  increas- 
ing evidence  that  the  Nation  is  having 
second  thoughts  about  this  method  of 
financing.  To  cite  one  example,  the 
most  recent  Gallup  poll  on  the  subject 
notes  a  rather  sharp  decline  of  7  per- 
centage points  since  March  In  support 
of  a  social  security  based  system. 
Among  the  people  most  directly  Involved 
in  the  matter — those  citizens  aged  60 
and  over — the  decline  in  support  was 
even  greater — 9  percentage  points.  The 
gap  is  thus  rapidly  being  narrowed. 

TOLDNTAaT     T*.     COMPCLAOKT 

I  also  object  to  the  compulsory  health 
care  financing  of  social  security.  I  much 
prefer  our  traditional  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  voluntary  participation  and 
free  choice.  The  initiative  of  our  citizens 
and  our  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments has  helped  make  us  probably 
the  healthiest  Nation  In  the  world  today. 
Our  facilities  and  know-how  are  un- 
surpassed and  people  come  from  all  over 
the  world  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
We  can  continue  best  to  contribute  to 
the  greatness  of  our  country  by  helping 
resolve  the  medical  needs  of  our  elderly 
in  the  true  American  spirit — putting  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  solving  this 
problem  through  voluntary  programs 
and  methods.  I  submit  that  the  support 
of  the  medical  profession  Is  likely  to  be 
much  more  enthusiastic  In  connection 
with  this  volimtary  participation  plan 
than  imder  a  social  security  based 
program. 

•UMMABT 

In  summary,  our  amendment  calls  for 
a  voluntary  program  rather  than  one 
based  on  compulsory  social  security 
financing.  It  places  the  financial  bur- 
den on  thoee  most  able  to  pay  rather 
than  establishing  a  regressive  tax  which 
falls  most  heavily  on  those  income  groups 
least  in  a  position  to  pay  the  costs.  It 
provides  options  so  that  an  Individual 
may  select  the  plan  which  best  meets 
his  needs.  It  involves  Federal -State 
matching  and  State  administration.  It 
requires  some  participation  on  the  part 
of  individuals  enrolled  in  the  program. 
I  hope  it  will  prevail. 

I  hope  the  amendment  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Anderson  amendments. 

I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  very  clear, 
direct,  and  excellent  statement  on  the 
substitute  amendment,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  cosponsor  with  the  distin- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKiN],  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pmouty],  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  1. 
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Of  all  the  health  Insurance  measures 
offered  in  this  Congress,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced the  best  by  far  is  the  pending 
plan. 

At  the  outset,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  whose  yeoman  work  produced 
this  plan  2  yeare  ago  and  whose  constant 
endeavors  continued  to  improve  it  since 
then.  We  were  proud  to  join  him  as 
cospon&ors  of  the  earUer  versions.  I 
for  one  deeply  regret  we  must  part  com- 
pany wii-h  cur  colleague,  Senator  Javtts. 
a  pionetr  in  the  health  insurance  field 
who  is  now  cosponsoring  the  social  se- 
curity plan  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  ] . 

We  thought  the  Javits  plan  was  best 
2  years  ago,  and  we  still  hold  those  views. 

Our  plan  offers  medical  benefits  most 
closely  tailored  to  the  special  needs  of 
those  agi;  65  and  over. 

Our  plan  offers  the  greatest  protection 
against  Federal  encroachment  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

The  cost  of  our  plan  is  moderate,  and 
the  Federal  share  of  costs  Is  widely  and 
fairly  distributed  among  all  taxpayers  In 
accord  v/itl\  their  taxable  Income. 

Our  plan  provides  for  States,  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government,  to  estab- 
lish and  administ<>r  medical  plans  which 
must  meet  minimum  benefit  require- 
ments. 

Our  plan  permits  and  encourages  con- 
tinuation of  private  health  Insurance 
plans  for  those  65  and  over  who  prefer 
such  protection. 

Our  plan  permits  freedom  of  choice — 
freedom  to  Individuals  to  select  the  bene- 
fit package  which  best  fits  their  individ- 
ual clrciunstances:  freedom  to  choose 
their  doctor;  freedom  to  choose  their 
hospital;  and  freedom  to  participate  or 
not  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Our  plan  is  the  only  proposal  which 
places  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs — 
that  is.  on  preventive  care  and  on  medi- 
cal care,  rather  than  preponderantly  on 
hospital  care. 

Under  the  Saltonstall  amendment, 
persons  05  and  over  of  modest  Income 
would  have  three  benefit  packages  to 
choose  from:  a  preventive,  diagnostic, 
short-term  Illness  plan;  a  long-term  so- 
called  catastrophlc-Ulness  plan;  and 
private  voluntary  insurance. 

Covered  by  our  plan  would  be  some 
12  million  persons  65  or  over.  These  are 
substantially  all  the  aged  persons  who 
may  need  assistance  toward  their  health 
care  costs. 

Persons  qiialifylng  for  old-age  assist- 
ance medical  care  or  Kerr-Mills  medical 
care  would  be  covered  by  existing  pro- 
grams. Of  the  estimated  17  million 
persons  in  the  66-and-over  age  bracket 
more  than  2V2  million  are  receiving  old- 
age  assisr.ance  and  an  estimated  1  mil- 
lion more  are  eligible  for  Kerr-Mills 
medical  assistance. 

Eligibility  provisions  of  the  Saltonstall 
amendment  are  very  liberal.  There  is 
an  age  rt-quirement  of  65  years  or  over. 
There  is  a  residence  requirement  in  that 
a  person  would  be  permitted  to  enroll 
In  a  plan  imder  the  State  In  which  he 
had  resided  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
rollment year. 

There  Is  an  income  requirement  which 
Is  very  liberal  and  which  will  avoid  a 


means  test  for  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  senior  citizens. 

Any  person  65  or  over  would  be  eligi- 
ble who  did  not  pay  any  Federal  income 
tax  for  the  taxable  year  inmiediately 
preceding  the  enrollment  year.  As  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AndirsonI  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Friday,  "about  80  percent 
of  the  aged  have  no  tax  liability." 

Thus.  80  and  perhaps  90  percent  of 
those  65  and  over  would  automatically 
qualify.    It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
verify  Federal  income  tax  returns  and 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  admin- 
istrators of  this  program  to  pry  into  the 
bank  accounts  and  assets  of  individuals. 
Those  elderly  persons  who  have  no 
financial  worries  do  not  constitute  part 
of  the  national  problem  and  since  the 
well-to-do  are  not  part  of  the  national 
problem,  there  would  be  no  justification 
for  using  Federal  funds  in  their  behalf. 
Therefore,  some  ceiling  on  income  for 
eligibility  is  necessary  and  is  included, 
just   as   old-age   assistance   contains   a 
means  test;  just  as  aid  to  dependent 
children  requires  a  means  test,  aid  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  low-rent  pubhc  housing,  school 
lunch  program,  veterans  pensions,  and 
some  veterans  hospitalization  for  non- 
service -connected    disability    all    have 
means    tests.    Yet   they    are   not   con- 
demned for  that.     Indeed,  this  repre- 
sents a  prudent  use  of  the  taxpayers 
money  in  that  it  goes  to  those  who  most 
need  assistance. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  income 
celling  test  would  operate  In  relatively 
few  instances.  More  than  80  percent 
of  those  persons  65  and  over  would  qual- 
ify on  the  basis  of  having  paid  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  fact  that  relatively  few  investiga- 
tions would  be  required  to  verify  eligi- 
bility would  keep  down  administrative 
costs.  It  would  avoid  many  of  the  com- 
plaints against  investigative  costs  In- 
curred under  Kerr-Mills. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  has 
already  described  the  provisions  of  our 
plan.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  In 
complete  accord  with  the  excellent  ex- 
position of  my  colleague.  He  has 
masterfully  stated  why  we  cosponsors 
feel  compelled  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  Anderson-Javits  social  security  plan. 
I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  by  repeat- 
ing terms  of  the  amendment,  but  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  three  options  be  presented  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OPTION     NO.     \:     PEEVKNTIVE,     DIAGNOSTIC,     AND 
SHORT -TERM    ILLNESS    PLAN 

1.  Minimum  of  21  daya  bofipltallzatlon  a 
year. 

2.  Three  days  of  nursing  home  care  for 
each  unused  hospital  day  approved  by  the 
State. 

3.  Twenty-four  days  of  home  health  serv- 
ice per  year. 

4.  Twelve  days  of  surgeons'  and  physicians' 
•errloeB  per  year,  outside  of  hospital. 

6.  Diagnostic,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  serv- 
ices up  to  $100  per  year. 
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6.  No  deductibility  and  no  coinsurance- 
this  pays  for  aU  specified  costs  beginning 
with   the  first  dollar  of  such  costs. 

7.  Permits  individual  to  obtain  protection 
before  chronic  illness  should  set  in  The 
individual  obtains  benefits  as  soon  as  needed. 

8.  Benefits  are  fuUy  adequate  from  a  med- 
ical point  of  view  for  the  average  health 
care  needs  of  the  older  citizens  In  short-term 
illness  cases. 

9.  By  giving  priority  to  preventive  care, 
we  help  avoid  the  hazard  of  overcrowding 
hospitals    and   other   institutional   facilities. 

(Note.— These  are  services  toward  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  render  fi- 
nancial assistance;  States  could  enlarge  ben- 
efits at  State  cost.  Individuals  applying  for 
benefits  woxild  be  required  by  the  SUtes  to 
pay  enrollment  fee  of  at  least  10  percent  of 
per  capita  costs  of  benefits  provided.) 

OPTION    NO.    2:     LONG-TIRM    CATASTHOPHIC    ILL- 
NESS   PLAN 

1.  Minimum  of  120  days  per  year  in  hos- 
pital. 

2.  Surgical  services  to  hospital  inpatients. 

3.  Skilled  nursing  home  services  385  days 
a  ye£ir. 

4.  Organized  home  health  care  service* 
365  days  a  year. 

5.  Such  of  the  following  services  as  the 
State  may  elect  to  assist  up  to  80  percent  of 
cost:  physicians'  services;  outpatient  hospi- 
tal services;  private  duty  nursing  services; 
physical  restorative  services;  dental  treat- 
ment: Uboratory  and  X-ray  services  up  to 
$200  a  year;  expensive  drugs  up  to  $350  a 
year. 

6.  Government  pays  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  above  services;  individual  20  percent. 
Deductible  of  $175  if  single;  $300  if  married, 
each  year,  although  the  State  could  reduce 
the  deductible  amount  in  the  plan  It  offers. 

(Note— These  are  services  toward  which 
the  Ptederal  Government  would  render  fi- 
nancial assistance.  States  could  enlarge 
benefits  at  State  cost.  Individuals  applying 
for  benefits  would  be  required  by  the  States 
to  pay  enrollment  fee  of  at  least  10  percent 
per  capita  cost  of  benefits  provided.) 

OPTION  NO.   3:    PHIVATE  HK.4LTH  INStTBANCE 

An  individual  might  select  a  private  health 
insurance  policy  toward  which  premiums 
the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  States 
would  share  up  to  one-half,  but  not  more 
than  $60,  each  year. 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President,  the 
minimum  cost  for  either  the  preventive- 
care  package  or  the  catastrophic-illness 
benefits  package  is  estimated  at  $100  a 
year.  The  Federal  Government  would 
be  permitted  to  contribute  toward  an  ex- 
panded benefit  package  up  to  a  total 
cost  of  $128  per  year.  This  feature  of 
our  health  insurance  plan  would  en- 
courage States  to  expand  their  benefits 
beyond  the  minimum  stipulated  in  the 
bill. 

An  example  of  the  maximum  package 
benefits  under  the  preventive  care  option 
would  be:  physicians'  services.  12  days 
ofBce  and  home;  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, 45  days;  unlimited  ambulatory,  X- 
ray,  and  laboratory  services;  unlimited 
organized  home  health  care  services; 
skilled  and  nursing  home  services,  135 
days.  States  so  desiring  could,  of  course, 
go  beyond  this,  but  this  is  what  could 
be  offered  if  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  a  maximum  of  $128  toward 
preventive  care  services  and  if  the  States 
are  willing  to  go  that  far. 

So,  for  those  who  want  preventive  care 
and  want  the  costs  met  starting  with  the 
first  dollar,  without  any  deductibles  or 
coinsurance,  there  is  a  very  good  plan 
under  this  amendment,  all  for  a  small 
enrollment  fee. 
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This  preventive  care  program  provid- 
ing between  21  days  hospital  care  at 
minimum  and  45  days  at  maximum 
without  any  deductible  and  without  any 
sharing  of  costs  between  patient  and 
the  Goverrmient,  meets  the  real  need  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  elderly.  The 
U.S.  Goverrmient  statistics  show  that 
the  general  average  hospital  stay  is  21 
days.  Ninety  percent  stay  an  average 
of  14  days,  while  only  10  percent  of  the 
aged  hospitalized  stay  more  than  31  days 
per  year  in  the  hospital. 

Also,  by  providing  diagnostic  and  pre- 
ventive care  starting  with  the  first- 
dollar  costs,  early  care  is  made  avail- 
able which  could  preclude  long  chronic 
illness  stays. 

For  those  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, unless  they  run  into  a  bad  prob- 
lem, there  is  a  long-term  catastrophic 
illness  plan  under  which  they  pay  the 
first  $175  of  costs  in  long  illness,  and 
20  percent  of  the  balance  of  costs,  plus 
a  small  enrollment  fee. 

A  Federal  contribution  of  $128  toward 
long-term  or  catastrophic  illness  would 
permit  such  services  as  180  days  hos- 
pital care;  365  days  skilled  and  nursing 
home  care;  365  days  organized  home 
care  service;  surgical  procedures;  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services  up  to  $200; 
physicians'  services;  dental  services; 
prescribed  drugs  up  to  $350 ;  private-duty 
nurses ;  and  physical  restorative  services. 

Every  person  hospitalized  imder  the 
Anderson-Javits  plan  would  pay  a  min- 
imum of  $20  up  to  a  maximum  of  $90  for 
hospitalization  care,  plus  all  surgeons' 
fees  and  doctors'  fees,  plus  major  med- 
ical expenses.  If  a  person  decides  to 
have  protection  against  the  latter,  he 
would  have  to  buy  insurance  under  some 
private  arrangement  and  pay  premiums 
accordingly. 

The  SaltonstaU  plan  more  closely  ap- 
proximates the  varying  needs  and  vary- 
ing pocketbooks  of  those  age  65  and  older 
than  any  other  plan  before  Congress. 

The  costs  of  these  benefits  would  be 
financed  by  Federal-State  matching 
funds  and  individual  enrollment  fees 
based  on  a  State -determined  schedule 
with  the  lowest  fee  not  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  per  capita  cost.  The  Federal 
share  would  be  based  on  per  capita  in- 
come of  each  participating  State,  but 
no  less  than  33  Va  percent  nor  more  than 
66=^3  percent.  Federal  matching  funds 
would  be  available  to  States  on  programs 
costing  up  to  $128  per  capita.  States 
would  be  reimbursed  for  one-half  of  the 
administrative  costs. 

Inasmuch  as  persons  65  or  over  who 
desire  health  insurance  protection  would, 
under  the  Anderson-Javits  bill,  which 
does  not  provide  surgical  or  doctors'  costs 
or  medical  care,  need  to  buy  insurance 
covering  doctors'  fees  and  major  medi- 
cal expenses,  there  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  very  modest  yearly  enrollment 
fee  requested  of  individuals  under  the 
SaltonstaU  plan  which  would  be  some- 
where between  $10  and  $12.80  a  year. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  elderly 
individual  is  contributing  in  some  part 
toward  the  costs  of  the  health  insurance 
benefits — and  these  are  very  generous 
benefits — will  give  him  the  feeling  of  en- 


titlement to  these  benefits,  rather  than 
a  feeling  that  he  is  being  given  charity. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  about  the 
social  security  principle  under  which 
each  covered  wage  earner  contributes  to- 
ward the  benefits  he  or  his  family  would 
eventually  derive.  Because  it  is  a  con- 
tributory system,  it  is  said,  the  wage 
earner's  attitude  is  that  he  is  not  a  chari- 
ty case.  He  is  said  to  believe  his  con- 
tributions build  up  rights  for  him  to 
claim  at  such  time  as  he  or  his  widow  or 
surviving  children  should  qualify  for 
them. 

The  medical  insurance  plan  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  through  its  requirement  for 
enrollment  fees  for  participating  indi- 
viduals, also  removes  our  plan  from  the 
category  of  charity.  Under  our  plan  the 
individual  also  will  be  buying  rights, 
through  the  enrollment  fee,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  wage  earners  do  through 
social  security  taxes. 

The  Anderson-Javits  plan  has  no 
monopoly  on  the  concept  of  buying 
rights.  The  social  security  system  has 
no  monopoly  on  the  concept  of  buying 
rights. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  what  will 
happ>en  to  the  rights  the  wage  earner 
bought  when  he  exhausts  the  admittedly 
skimpy  benefits  available  to  him  under 
the  Anderson-Javits  plan  after  he  be- 
comes age  65  in  event  illness  strikes? 

Somehow,  he  must  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  doctor  bills  and  surgeon's  fees, 
for  private  nursing,  for  expensive  drugs, 
and  for  all  the  other  major  medical  ex- 
penses. Those  costs  may  be  such  that 
he  may  have  to  ask  for  assistance  under 
Kerr-Mills  and  be  subject  to  the  means 
test  and  all  that. 

The  so-called  rights  he  bought  through 
years  of  contributions  to  the  social  secu- 
rity health  insurance  fund  may — and  I 
predict  will — if  the  Anderson-Javits  bill 
is  enacted  and  benefits  remain  the  same, 
prove  to  be  very  illusory  and  temporary 
and  fleeting  and  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

The  idea  that  only  the  social  security 
contributory  system  will  protect  an  in- 
dividual's rights  is  fallacious.  An  indi- 
vidual also  obtains  rights  when  he  pays 
an  enrollment  fee  as  under  the  Salton- 
staU plan  and  when  he  pays  private  in- 
surance premium  fees. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
current  controversy  over  medical  care 
for  the  aged  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's insistence  upon  financing  through 
social  security.  Even  by  so  doing,  its 
health  insurance  plans  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  well-known  medical  cost 
needs  of  those  65  and  over.  Only  from 
18  to  30  percent  of  the  average  medical 
costs  of  the  elderly  would  be  covered  by 
the  administration-endorsed  Anderson- 
Javits  plan. 

This  is  woefully  inadequate  health 
insurance  for  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

Why  then  are  the  benefits  not  greater? 
The  answer  in  part  is  that  the  costs 
would  be  too  great  and  the  social  security 
taxes  on  wage  earners  and  on  employers 
would  have  to  be  raised  too  sharply  at 
one  fell  swoop. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  why  does  not 
the  administration  agree  to  finance  the 


costs  of  a  comprehensive  medical  plan 
our  of  general  revenues  and  spread  the 
cost  burden  among  a  greater  number  of 
our  citizens  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay? 

Why  does  the  administration  insist  on 
social  security  financing  even  though  It 
hurts  the  low  wage  earner  the  most? 

I  am  advised  that  53  percent  of  the 
wage  earners  in  America  earn  less  than 
$5,000  a  year.  They  need  every  cent  for 
day-to-day  living  expenses.  Why  does 
the  administration  Insist  on  taking 
$27.50  from  them  every  year  to  pay  for 
health  insurance  for  somebody  else? 

There  Is  another  consideration  regard- 
ing social  security  financing  that  is  most 
disturbing.  There  is  grave  doubt  that 
the  proi>osed  increases  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  on  employee  and  one -fourth 
of  1  percent  on  employers,  plus  raising 
the  amount  of  taxable  wages  from  $4,800 
to  $5,200,  will  yield  sufficient  revenue 
to  make  the  administration's  medical 
care  program  actuarially  sound.  Is 
the  health  insurance  trust  fund  to  be 
in  as  bad  shape  as  the  other  social  se- 
curity trust  funds?  The  existing  social 
security  fund  faces  a  deficit  of  $320  bil- 
lion. This  is  more  than  our  total 
national  debt  incurred  mainly  in  three 
major  wars. 

General  revenue  financing,  which  is 
proposed  In  the  Salton-stall  plan,  spreads 
the  responsibility  amoung  all  the  people 
who  are  able  to  pay  taxes,  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  pay.  The  social  secu- 
rity approach  is  practically  a  sales  tax 
approach.  It  taxes  those  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  wage  scales — in  other  words, 
those  least  able  to  pay.  Why  should 
only  the  wage  earners  pay  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  for  the  aged?  If  this 
is  a  national  problem,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  it  is,  why  should  not  all  taxpayers 
bear  the  biu-den? 

Social  security  financing  of  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  means  wage  earners 
under  65  years  of  age  will  pay  the  costs 
of  a  medical  care  program  for  persons 
over  65.  Meantime,  of  course,  the  under- 
65  wage  earner  must  also  pay  out  of 
pocket  for  medical  care  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Then,  when  he  reaches  age 
65,  he  will  not  receive  one  cent  of  his 
contributions  to  the  health  insurance 
fund  unless  he  becomes  ill  and  is  hospi- 
talized. At  that,  the  benefits  imder  the 
Anderson-Javits  social  security  plan 
would  pay  only  18  to  30  percent  of 
average  medical  costs  of  the  aged.  After 
paying  all  these  years,  the  wage  earner 
would  discover  that  he  would  still  have 
to  pay  70  to  72  percent  of  his  medical 
costs  after  age  65. 

Costs  under  the  SaltonstaU  plan  range 
from  an  estimated  $970  million  total  for 
the  minimum  benefits  to  $1,190  billion 
for  the  maximum,  assuming  9  million 
persons  of  the  12  million  eligible  aged 
participate.  Of  the  $970  million  es- 
timated total  cost  for  the  minimum  bene- 
fits, the  Federal  share  would  be  $420 
million.  The  State  share  would  be  $455 
million,  and  enrollment  fees  of  individ- 
uals would  produce  $95  million.  Of  the 
$1,190  billion  dollar  total  cost  for  the 
maximum  benefits,  the  Federal  share 
would  be  $520  million;  the  State  share 
would  be  $550  million;  and  enrollment 
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fees  of  individuals  would  produce  $120 
million. 

Estimates  of  first-year  costs  of  An- 
derson-Javits rajige  from  $1.5  to  $2.4 
billion,  which  would  require  increases  In 
the  social  security  taxes  on  both  wage 
earners  and  employers.  Individual  wage 
earners  would  pay  the  tax  and  then  as 
consumers  along  with  other  consiuners 
would  pay  more  for  goods  and  services 
produced  by  employers.  The  social  se- 
curity tax  on  employers  is  a  direct  cost 
of  doing  business  and  would  have  to  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  higher  prices. 

Thub.  one  of  the  direct  effects  of  the 
Anderson-Javits  social  security  increase 
will  be  to  raise  prices  of  things  Ameri- 
cans buy.  It  will  also  put  American 
products  at  a  greater  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  foreign  producers. 

In  conclusion,  among  the  advantages 
of  the  plan  I  am  cosponsoring  with  Sen- 
ator SALTOwsTALt,  I  wlsh  to  stress  the 
f  ollowirxg  : 

First,  it  Is  voluntary. 

Second,  it  is  practical,  for  It  builds 
upon  progress  already  made  by  mutual 
and  private  insurance  organizations. 

Third,  it  is  keyed  to  those  of  the  aged 
who  need  financial  assistance  toward 
adequate  health  Insurance. 

Fourth,  it  does  not  put  imdue  strain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  because  it  pro- 
vides for  State  sharing  of  the  costs  and 
for  contributions  from  Individuals. 

Fifth,  It  avoids  Federal  interference 
with  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
States  would  set  up  their  separate  pro- 
grams in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  their 
citizens  and  States  would  have  primary 
supervision  over  the  structure  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Sixth,  it  places  the  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral cost  on  all  American  taxpayers — 
unlike  the  Anderson-Javits  plan,  which 
puts  the  burden  of  costs  all  on  the  wage 
earners  and  employers. 

Seventh,  it  provides  benefits  suited  to 
the  special  health  needs  of  the  aged: 
namely,  home,  outpatient,  and  nursing- 
home  care.  It  recognizes  that  different 
Individuals  have  different  medical-care 
needs. 

Eighth,  it  conforms  to  our  traditional 
American  way  of  caring  for  health  prob- 
lems. It  avoids  experimentation  in  a 
new  approach  which  is  untested  and  un- 
tried and  which  is  fraught  with  potential 
dangers  to  our  customary  private  doctor- 
patient  relationship  and  to  our  entire 
medical  and  health  system,  which  up  to 
now  has  made  ver>'  great  progress  in  the 
battle  against  disease  and  illness. 

It  is  risky  to  embark  upon  a  program 
which  might  difcourage  ycung  p)eople 
from  entering  the  medical  profession, 
which  demands  so  many  years  of  study 
and  training.  We  do  not  have  sufficient 
numbers  of  doctors  and  nurses  now, 
under  our  present  system  of  non- 
government medicine.  A  compulsory 
medical -care  system  financed  under 
social  security  might  worsen  the  situa- 
tion. Why  should  we  take  that  risk; 
and,  particularly,  why  take  It  when 
there  is  a  better  remedy  at  hand; 
namely,  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  SALTOIfSTALL]  ? 


Oui  hospitals  are  strained  to  capacity 
now.  Why  embark  on  a  program  which 
emphasizes  hospital  care,  and  which  can 
only  result  In  greater  strain  on  our  hos- 
pitals? Especially,  why  do  it  when  there 
is  a  better  remedy  at  hand? 

Even  the  sponsors  of  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  admit  the  benefits  of  their 
measure  do  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  elderly  people?  They  why  em- 
bark on  such  an  inadequate  program, 
which  falls  so  far  short  of  these  needs? 
Our  plan  Is  so  far  superior  in  terms  of 
benefits  to  the  Anderson-Javits  plan  that 
there  is  no  comparison. 

If  the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  Is 
adopted,  many,  many  elderly  persons  will 
be  greatly  shocked  to  learn  how  little 
of  their  total  medical  bills  is  covered. 
They  will  unquestionably  have  to  pro- 
tect themselves  insurance-wise  against 
major  medical  and  surgical  costs  which 
are  the  bulk  of  the  medical-care  costs 
confronted  by  our  aged. 

We  believe  the  Anderson-Javits  bill 
Is  an  inadequate  bill.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment fraught  with  far-reaching  and  per- 
haps undesirable  consequences  for 
young  and  old  alike. 

As  my  able  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts said  a  few  mi^ments  ago,  there  is 
no  dispute  as  to  the  need  for  helping 
our  senior  citizens  obtain  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  high  costs  of  illness 
at  a  "flme  when  their  incomes  may  be 
limitea.  There  is  a  need  which  remains 
unmet  today.  The  dispute  arises  as  to 
how  best  to  meet  that  need. 

We  all  recognize  that  one  of  the 
greatest  fears  of  the  elderly  is  that  they 
will  be  stricken  with  a  costly  illness  that 
may  wipe  out  their  savings,  rendering 
them  destitute  and  possibly  impoverish- 
ing their  children,  as  well.  It  is  a  matter 
of  upf>ermost  concern  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  not  wealthy;  and  we  must 
respond. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  amazing  ad- 
vances in  medicine  over  the  past  two 
decades,  which  have  served  all  our  peo- 
ple of  whatever  age.  Medical  research 
expenditures  have  multiplied,  producing 
new  medicines  and  drugs  which  have 
Baved  many  lives  and  conquered  many 
diseases.  New  equipment  has  been  de- 
veloped to  give  finer  care  for  those  who 
are  stricken.  All  these  improvements 
have  added  to  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
in  hospitals  and  clinics  and  in  all  fields 
of  medicine. 

More  and  more  people  have  sought 
protection  against  these  rising  costs 
through  private  insurance,  and  the 
benefits  and  the  coverage  of  these  insur- 
ance plans  have  been  greatly  liberalized, 
especially  over  the  past  5  years. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  recognized  the 
high  cost  of  medical  care  for  our  elderly 
by  enacting  the  Kerr-Mills  program  to 
provide  Federal  and  State  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  persons  over  65  who 
are  otherwise  self-supporting,  but  can- 
not meet  the  costs  of  medical  care.  The 
somewhat  stringent  means  test  in  that 
law,  however,  leaves  a  gap — a  health- 
protectlon-for-the-aged  gap. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  devise  a 
method  to  close  that  gap.  Sponsors  and 
supporters  of  the  Saltonstall  yc^untary 


health  insurance  plan,  now  before  us, 
believe  ours  is  preferable  to  the  Social 
Security  method  of  closing  the  health 
protection  gap  for  senior  citizens  of 
America. 

Our  plan  preserves  the  dignity  and 
the  rights  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Our  plan  is  not  disruptive  of  our 
American  medical  system,  which  is  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Our  plan  is  reasonable  in  cost,  and 
spreads  the  cost  burden  more  equitably. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Pkouty]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  now  almost  17  million  Americans 
over  age  65.  More  than  44,000  of  these 
citizens  are  in  Vermont.  Many  of  them 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ob- 
tain adequate  medical  care,  because  of 
inability  to  pay  for  it. 

As  earnings  from  employment  go  down, 
or  cease  altogether,  most  persons  65  and 
over  must  get  along  on  limited  resources. 
It  is  sad  to  note  that  a  very  high  portion 
of  the  aged  have  incomes  which  fall  far 
below  the  threshold  of  adequacy. 

On  a  nationwide  basis,  52.7  percent  of 
our  older  people  receive  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  in  cash  income;  76.4  percent  of 
our  older  people  have  a  cash  income 
imder  $2,000;  and  86.4  percent  have  an- 
nual incomes  of  $3,000  or  under. 

Tlie  median  income  of  aged  p>ersons 
in  1960  was  $950.  Only  11.8  percent  of 
the  men  and  1.7  percent  of  the  women 
received  $5,000  or  more. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  life  that 
when  income  is  at  its  lowest  level,  the 
incidence  of  illness  is  at  its  highest. 
The  percentage  of  persons  with  three  or 
more  chronic  ailments  is  more  than  four 
times  greater  for  the  65-and-over  cate- 
gory than  for  those  below  65.  The  num- 
ber of  bed  disability  days  a  person  a  year 
is  nearly  100  percent  higher  for  older 
people  than  for  those  for  all  other  age 
groups. 

Added  to  these  unfortunate  situations 
is  the  fact  that  the  costs  of  medical  care 
have  risen  sharply  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. In  truth,  the  percentage  rise  in 
the  medical -care  index  was  approxi- 
mately twice  that  of  the  overall  Index. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  problem  na- 
tional in  scope  and  importance.  It  re- 
quires a  national  solution.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  find  one. 

The  essential  question  facing  the 
Senate  is  whether  the  public  Interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  aged  will  be  better 
served  by  the  existing  law — the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  which  perhaps  has  not  been 
on  the  statute  books  long  enough  to 
make  it  possible  to  determine  Its  effi- 
cacy— the  Anderson  amendment,  or  the 
Saltonstall  substitute,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

As  each  Senator  must,  I  have  to  ask 
myself  which  will  do  the  most  for  older 
persons  In  my  State  and  which  pro-am 
is  devised  in  the  most  sensible  and 
equitable  manner. 
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The  Anderson  amendment,  because  of 
built-in  defects,  would  do  little  to  pro- 
vide care  for  our  older  citizens  in  Ver- 
mont. The  amendment  Rives  the  ap- 
pearance of  offering  benefits  in  the  way 
of  nursing -hcMne -care  services,  but  the 
appearance  is  a  mirage.  In  order  for  a 
nursing  home  to  be  eligible  under  the 
amendment,  it  would  have  to  be  aflQllated 
with  a  hospital.  There  are  only  two — 
at  most  three — nursing  homes  of  this 
tjrpe  in  the  entire  State  of  Vermont.  The 
Mary  Fletcher  Nursing  Home  has  43 
beds,  and  the  Bishop  DeGoesbriand 
Home  has  80  beds.  Both  of  these  are 
now  operating  at  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  capacity. 

The  Thompson  House,  which  has  a 
tie-in  with  the  Brattleboro  Memorial 
Hospital,  has  a  capacity  of  32  beds.  It 
is  full  at  the  present  time,  and  there 
is  a  waiting  list. 

The  other  189  nursing  homes  in  Ver- 
mont would  not  qualify,  even  though 
they  provide  excellent  nursing-home 
care. 

It  is  only  fitting  and  proper  now  to  as- 
certain within  the  limitations  I  have 
specified  just  how  much  nursing-home 
care  the  Anderson  amendment  would 
make  available  to  senior  citizens  in  Ver- 
mont. We  have  established  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  three  eligible  nursing 
homes  in  Vermont.  We  have  also  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  total  capacity  of 
the  three  eligible  homes  is  155.  We  have 
further  established  the  fact  that  the 
Brattleboro  Thompson  House  is  100  per- 
cent occupied,  and  that  the  two  Burling- 
ton nursing  homes  have  an  occupancy 
rate  of  approximately  75  percent,  or  93 
out  of  123  beds. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  in  the  entire 
State  of  Vermont,  which  has  44,000  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65,  there  are  waiting 
for  occupancy  only  30  nursing-home 
beds,  and  there  are  eligible  for  occu- 
pancy only  155. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  the 
experience  our  State  government  has 
had  to  date  with  nursing-home  care. 
That  experience  makes  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  Anderson  amendment 
falls  so  short  of  the  mark  that  it  would 
almost  be  humorous,  if  human  life  were 
not  at  stake. 

I  said  previously  that  we  have  44,000 
persons  over  the  age  of  65  in  Vermont. 
Of  these,  5.500  are  already  covered  vmder 
a  State-administered  program  of  nurs- 
ing-home care  for  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance.  Assuming  that  the  health 
needs  of  the  38.500  older  persons  not  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance  are  similar  to 
those  of  retired  people  receiving  this  as- 
sistance, a  potential  of  some  4,000  elderly 
Vermonters  would  immediately  be  eligi- 
ble for  nursing-home  care  under  the  An- 
derson amendment. 

So,  Mr.  President,  excluding  our  old- 
age-assistance  cases,  we  have  about  4,000 
older  Vermonters  who  should  have  nurs- 
ing-home care  now;  and  the  Anderson 
amendment  provides  that  they  can  have 
it  at  Government  expense  if  they  can 
get  in  the  155  eligible  beds  in  Vermont 
or  in  the  30  eligible  nursing-home  beds 
not  occupied. 

I  do  not  like  to  play  games  with  the 
health  and  happiness  of  any  person,  and 


I  think  that  the  Anderson  amendment 
does  precisely  this  with  respect  to  16 
million  Americans  over  age  65.  It  sim- 
ply gives  them  nursing-home  care  with 
one  hand,  and  takes  it  away  with  the 
other. 

Since  the  Anderson  proposal  will  be  of 
virtually  no  help  to  Vermont  In  regard 
to  nursing-home  care,  it  is  only  appro- 
priate to  inquire  about  what  it  would  do 
In  the  way  of  making  available  hospital 
care. 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Vermont  23 
nonprofit  general  hospitals,  with  a  total 
of  1,791  beds;  and  1  privately  operated 
general  hospital,  with  24  beds — or  a 
grand  total  of  24  hospitals  and  1.815 
beds.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  hospital 
must,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  ac- 
credited by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Accredition  of  Hospitals,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Anderson  amendment  there  would, 
therefore,  automatically  be  excluded  9 
of  Vermont's  24  hospitals.  So  the  elderly 
sick  people  in  many  of  these  communities 
could  expect  no  help  from  the  Anderson 
amendment  if  they  went  to  their  local 
hospital,  because  the  amendment  would 
not  pay  their  institutional  room  and 
board  bill. 

Tragic  to  say,  most  of  the  nine  in- 
eligible hospitals  are  In  relatively  smaller 
communities  to  which  elderly  rural  peo- 
ple look  for  their  hospital  services.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  among  the  aged 
in  Vermont,  there  will  be  some  2.5  per- 
cent hospital  confinements  a  month,  or 
roughly  963  a  year.  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  hospital  confinement  of 
persons  age  65  and  over  who  are  under 
old-age  assistance. 

The  Anderson  amendment  would,  on 
the  one  hand,  encourage  hospitalization; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  would  make  In- 
eligible for  participation  9  out  of  24  hos- 
pitals and  251  out  of  1,815  hospital  beds, 
many  of  which  are  in  areas  of  greatest 
need. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  kind  of 
program;  and  I  am  sure  that  thousands 
of  Vermonters  will  not  be.  either,  when 
they  find  that  their  Government  policy 
is  not  good  at  their  local  hospital. 

We  have  seen,  then,  Mr.  President, 
that,  according  to  the  best  data  made 
available  to  me,  only  3  of  Vermont's 
192  nursing  homes  would  be  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  Anderson  program, 
and  over  one-third  of  Vermont's  hospi- 
tals would  be  ineligible. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  under  the  Sal- 
tonstall  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  all  nursing  homes  and  hos- 
pitals licensed  by  the  State  would  be  able 
to  help  the  thousands  of  elderly  citizens 
of  my  State  who  want  a  good  hospital- 
care  program. 

To  turn  to  another  point,  one  of  my 
principal  objections  to  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  was  its  predominant  reliance  on 
inpatient  hospital  services,  rather  than 
on  preventive  care.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  long-term  King-Anderson  expendi- 
tures were  dedicated  to  such  inpatient 
hospital  services.  I  am  even  more  dis- 
tressed by  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment, whereby  almost  90  percent  of  its 
long-term  benefit  costs  would  be  for  hos- 
pital services.  In  the  first  year,  almost 
98  percent  of  the  cost  would  be  hospital 
benefits. 


The  Saltonstall  substitute  places  the 
stress  where  it  should  be:  on  preventive 
care. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  it  spend  the  money  to 
help  older  people  maintain  health,  In- 
stead of  simply  spending  it  to  cure  sick- 
ness. 

The  cooperative-type  health  plans 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
when  plans  undertake  to  provide  pre- 
ventive medical  care,  they  succeed  in 
cutting  down  tremendously  hospital  uti- 
lization. This  is  Important  because 
hospital  costs  have  risen  about  three 
times  as  fast,  in  the  past  30  years,  as 
have  medical  costs  generally:  and  it  is 
patently  clear  that  the  best  single  way 
to  reduce  expenses  for  medical  care  la 
to  keep  people  as  healthy  as  possible  and 
out  of  hospital  beds. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the 
results  achieved  by  cooperative- type 
health  plans  that  deal  in  both  medical 
and  hospital  services  with  the  results 
from  voluntary  plans  that  simply  deal 
with  hospital  care. 

The  facts  are  absolutely  astounding. 
In  1956,  Blue  Cross  subscribers  nation- 
ally used  an  average  of  995  days  of  hos- 
pital care  per  1,000  persons  covered.  In 
Michigan  the  figure  was  1,100  days  per 
1,000  persons  covered.  However,  mem- 
bers of  Group  Health  Cooperative  of 
Puget  Sound  used  only  562  days  of  hos- 
pitalization per  1,000  members;  and  at 
the  Group  Health  Association,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  the  figure  was  only  546 
days.  On  the  average.  10  of  each  100 
Blue  Shield  subscribers  In  New  York  City 
are  hospitalized  each  year,  compared  to 
only  8  out  of  100  subscribers  to  the 
direct-service  Health  Insurance  Plan  of 
Greater  New  York. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  it  is 
highly  unfortunate  that  the  Anderson 
amendment  places  its  emphasis  on  hos- 
pital care. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Sal- 
tonstall proposal  takes  cognizance — but 
the  Anderson  one  does  not — of  the  fact 
that  the  needs  of  elderly  persons  vary 
greatly,  according  to  their  health  situ- 
ation, their  financial  situation,  and  the 
availability  of  institutional  facilities.  It 
does  this  by  providing  a  voluntary  plan 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  which  con- 
tains three  options,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  selected  by  the  individual  cov- 
ered. The  plan  would  benefit  all  per- 
sons 65  or  over  who  are  not  on  public 
assistance  and  whose  income  is  no  more 
than  $3,000  per  year,  for  a  single  per- 
son, or  $4,500  per  year,  for  a  married 
couple.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
about  94  percent  of  persons  age  65  and 
over  have  a  total  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $5,000.  It  is  within  this  group  that 
real  health-care  problems  are  found. 
The  Rockefellers  would  not  be  eligible 
under  the  Saltonstall  proposal;  and  why 
should  they  be?  They  would,  however, 
be  entitled  to  help  under  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  preventive 
health  services  available  under  the  Sal- 
tonstall amendment.  Under  the  first 
option  there  will  be  required,  as  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  program  payment  for  12 
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home  or  ofBce  Wslts  with  a  physician, 
the  first  $100  of  ambulatory,  diagnostic, 
or  X-ray  services,  and  up  to  135  days  of 
visiting  nurse  or  other  home  health  care. 
There  is  also,  under  the  same  option,  m 
minimum  hospital  and  nursing  home 
program;  but  the  first  option  in  the  en- 
tire Saltonstall  approach  is  one  with 
stress  on  preventive  care,  and  that  will 
prevent  our  running  the  risk  of  over- 
utilization  of  hospital  and  other  Institu- 
tional facilities. 

For  the  individual  who  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  first  few  dollars  of 
medical-care  costs,  but  who  needs  to 
obtain  protection  against  long  and  seri- 
ous illness,  there  is  a  major  medical  ex- 
pense program  with  a  reasonable  de- 
ductible. This  second  option  provides 
for  an  absolute  minimum  of  120  days  of 
hospitalization,  up  to  a  year  of  full 
nursing-home  service,  and  all  home 
health-care  services.  Provision  is  also 
made  in  this  (H>tion  for  surgical  services 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  Incurred 
after  the  first  $250.  If  the  States  found 
it  desirable  or  appropriate,  they  could 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  deductible  as 
they  might  see  fit. 

There  is  still  another  option  which 
takes  into  account  the  sentiments  and 
need  of  those  who  wish  to  choose  a  pri- 
vate health  insurance  poUcy  tailored  to 
meet  their  requirements.  Under  the 
third  option  in  the  Saltonstall  program, 
an  individual  could  receive  50  percent  of 
his  premium  expense  for  a  private  policy, 
but  the  Government  contribution  would 
not  exceed  $60  a  year. 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  plan  does 
not  include  preventive  health  services, 
hospital  utilization  jumps  tremendously. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  Anderson  plan 
will  do  this;  and  the  most  fantastic  thing 
of  all  is  that  it  will  increase  utilization 
at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  ineligible 
great  numbers  of  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals. 

In  contrast,  the  Saltonstall  proposal 
will  take  advantage  of  all  hospital  and 
nursing-home  facilities  recognized  as 
adequate  by  State  law,  and  will  guard 
against  overuse  of  these  facilities,  by 
helping  people  to  stay  healthy,  rather 
than  by  simply  curing,  their  sickness. 

Of  all  the  health-care  proposals,  the 
Saltonstall  measure  offers  the  wisest  ap- 
proach to  the  health  needs  of  persons 
over  age  65.  It  builds  upon  the  founda- 
tion already  laid  by  nonprofit  and  com- 
mercial insurance  organizations.  It 
allows  each  individual  to  select  the  op- 
tion most  in  keeping  with  his  own  needs. 
It  does  not  interfere,  as  the  Anderson 
amendment  does,  with  the  standards 
that  have  been  set  by  the  States  for  their 
hospital  and  nursing  homes.  It  requires 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  and  only  token 
contributions  from  policyholders. 

Last  of  all — although  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  of  all — it  will  be 
financed  in  the  soundest  and  most 
equitable  manner — out  of  general  reve- 
nues which  are  derived  from  taxpayers 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  medical-care  program  under  the 
Anderson  amendment  would  accelerate 
a  dangerous  trend  which  is  placing  a 
disproportionate  tax  burden  on  younger 


workers  and  is  making  more  tenuous  the 
relationship  of  tax  contributions  to  bene- 
fits received. 

Although  few  persons  stop  to  think 
about  it,  the  tax  which  would  support 
the  Anderson  program  would  be  steeply 
regressive.  The  heaviest  tax  burden 
would  be  placed  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it. 

In  addition,  it  is  inequitable  and  eco- 
nomically unsound  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  national  in  scope  and 
concern,  from  a  regressive  tax  imposed 
only  upon  a  limited  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy— its  working  men  and  women. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
trend  of  liberalization  of  the  old-age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance  system 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  in- 
creasing the  ratio  of  taxes  paid  to  bene- 
fits received  for  our  younger  workers. 
The  Anderson  medical-care  plsin  would 
not  only  continue  this  trend,  but  would 
aggravate  it. 

An  actuarial  study  released  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  workers  over  age  20  in  1958 — 
the  present  members  of  the  system — and 
their  employers  will  pay,  as  a  class,  only 
about  42  percent — 21  percent  each — of 
the  value  of  their  benefits.  On  the  other 
hand,  workers  who  were  under  age  20 — 
the  so-called  new  entrants — and  their 
employers  will  pay  169  percent — 84.5 
percent  each — of  the  value  of  their  bene- 
fits. The  disparity  would  be  much  more 
marked,  of  course,  if  aged  workers  were 
compared  to  the  new  entrant  class. 
Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  refiect  the 
liberalizations  enacted  by  the  1958  and 
1960  social  security  amendments. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
under  the  Anderson  plan  there  would  be 
no  relationship  between  the  individual's 
tax  payment  and  the  medical  benefits  he 
would  receive  or  between  his  former 
earning  capacity  and  the  benefits  he 
would  receive.  Moreover,  there  would  be 
no  relationship  between  the  medical 
benefits  received  and  the  indivlduars 
need  for  them.  A  man  could  receive  full 
l)eneflts  under  the  Anderson  medical 
program  even  though  he  was  independ- 
ently wealthy,  and  even  though  he  was 
continuing  to  work  and  to  earn  at  his 
normal  rate. 

An  Increase  In  the  regressive  social 
security  tax  would  place  an  even  heavier 
burden  on  the  low-income  family.  Such 
a  method  of  taxation  may  be  Justifiable 
when  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween tax  contributions  and  benefits 
payable;  but  it  is  inappropriate,  and 
often  inequitable,  when  applied  to  a 
benefit  scheme,  such  as  that  presented 
in  the  Anderson  program. 

The  Tax  Foimdation  has  recently  con- 
cluded a  study,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  determine  the  relative  tax  burden 
borne  by  families  in  various  income 
classes.  The  results  confirm  what  al- 
ready was  obvious:  The  taxes  levied  to 
support  social  insurance  programs  are 
the  most  regressive  class  of  taxes  pres- 
ently imposed  by  the  Federal,  State,  or 
local  governments. 

In  1958,  every  family  with  an  income 
under  $2,000  paid  over  6  percent  of  that 
income  to  support  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "social  insurance"   programs — 


principally  social  security.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  rate  paid  by  families  with 
incomes  between  $8,000  and  $10,000,  and 
five  times  the  rate  paid  by  families  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  or  more.  A  table, 
prepared  by  the  Tax  Foimdation,  illus- 
trates graphically  that  these  social  in- 
surance taxes  are  far  more  regressive 
than  the  much  maligned  sales  and  excise 
taxes  levied  by  the  Federal  and  State 
and  local  governments. 

These  facts  cannot  be  answered  by  the 
assertion  that  the  absolute  size  of  social 
insurance  taxes  is  small.  In  1958  the 
Federal  social  insurance  levies  accounted 
for  almost  40  percent  of  the  total  tax 
burden  on  families  with  incomes  imder 
$2,000,  and  more  than  20  percent  of  all 
the  taxes.  State,  Federal  and  local,  which 
such  families  paid.  Moreover,  the  social 
insurance  levies  have  the  effect  of  unbal- 
ancing the  whole  tax  burden,  with  much 
higher  rates  for  those  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $15,000.  However,  the  social 
insurance  taxes  tipped  the  scales  so  that 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
paid  a  higher  total  rate  of  taxes  than 
that  paid  by  any  other  class  of  families, 
except  those  with  incomes  of  $15,000  or 
more. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of-  persons 
affected  is  large.  In  1957,  more  than 
12  million  families  and  unattached  in- 
dividuals had  incomes  of  $2,000  or  less. 
Three -fourths  of  those  were  under  age 
65. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  all 
of  the  American  people — including  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  new  medical-care 
program — are  aware  of  the  tax  increases 
scheduled  in  the  social  security  law 
which  are  necessary  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram we  already  have.  We  should  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  already 
committed  to  a  50  percent  increase  in 
the  social  security  payroll  taxes  by  1969, 
even  if  we  make  no  further  liberaliza- 
tions. If  the  Anderson  proposal  were 
accepted  by  Congress,  the  ultimate  tax 
rate  in  1969  would  be  nearly  double 
the  present  rate.  Right  now.  an  em- 
ployee making  $2,000  a  year  pays  a 
social  security  tax  of  $60.  By  1969,  he 
will  be  paying  $90,  even  if  there  are  no 
liberalizations.  If  the  Anderson  bill  be- 
came law,  that  worker  would  probably 
be  paying  close  to  $110. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  I  have  al- 
ready given,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
social  security  method  of  financing 
medical  care  for  the  aged  would  be  both 
inequitable  and  economically  unsound, 
and  carmot  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
a  return  commensurate  with  the  burden. 

We  have  a  social  security  system  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  need  for  it.  As  a 
class,  the  aged  havt  foimd  it  difiBcult  or 
impossible  to  provide  for  their  security 
in  old  Eige.  The  object  of  the  social 
security  system  is  to  replace  some  of  the 
wages  lost  because  of  old  age,  disability, 
or  death.  The  object  is  to  provide  in- 
come maintenance  for  a  group  which 
otherwise  would  have  insufficient  income 
to  assure  a  decent  and  dignified  exist- 
ence. However,  the  problem  of  low  in- 
come is  not  restricted  to  persons  over  65. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  1957 
about  three -fourths  of  the  families  and 
unattached  persons  with  incomes  under 
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$2,000  were  compos*Hl  of  younger  workers 
and  their  families.  Under  ttie  existing 
financing  arrangement,  these  younger 
workers  with  low  incomes  are  the  ones 
who  must  bear  the  heaviest  social  se- 
curity tax  biu-den.  What  sense  or  equity 
is  there  In  Increasing  this  burden?  What 
sense  does  It  make  to  take  from  one 
low -Income  group  and  give  to  another? 
I  can  see  none.  These  younger  workers 
with  low  incomes  not  only  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  aged,  but  they  must  also 
find  somewhere  the  resources  with 
which  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  their 
families.  Moreover,  they  must  educate 
their  children,  of  whom  there  are  sev- 
eral million.  This  must  be  done  from 
income,  which,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient by  half  to  maintain  a  family  of 
four  on  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Even  if  social  security  financing  were 
not  regressive.  It  would  still  be  objection- 
able as  a  means  of  financing  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  because  it  is  imposed 
only  on  workers  and  their  employers. 
Assuring  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
aged  is  an  obligation  which  ought  to 
rest  on  the  whole  economy,  not  just  on 
the  workers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Issues  of  un- 
deremployment and  national  growth  are 
much  before  the  public,  I  think  we 
should  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  possi- 
ble adverse  effects  of  steadily  increasing 
social  security  taxes.  When  social  se- 
curity was  inaugurated,  the  idea  was  to 
provide  a  basic  "floor"  of  protection. 
Taxes  were  to  be  small,  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  able  to  retain  at  least 
a  part  of  his  freedom  to  save  and  invest 
as  he  saw  fit.  If  the  President's  medical 
care  and  other  proposals  are  accepted,  we 
shall  be  heading  toward  a  level  equal  to 
about  10  percent  of  the  present  taxable 
payroll,  if  not  more. 

A  further  question  is  whether  steeply 
Increasing  social  secmlty  taxes  on  em- 
ployers, who  pay  about  half  of  the  cost, 
would  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  workers.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  Great  Britain,  a  tax  simi- 
lar in  effect  is  levied,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  discouraging  the  use  of  labor 
manpower.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
looking  for  ways  to  find  more  jobs,  not 
fewer  jobs.  But  even  if  we  were  not  now 
experiencing  what  is  called  a  recession, 
we  should  realize  that  social  security  tax 
rates  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  and 
that  the  future  may  hold  similar  fluctua- 
tions in  business  activity. 

Our  society  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  lack 
of  adequate  medical  care  for  the  senior 
citizen.  We  can,  and  must,  flnd  a  way 
to  make  up  for  this  lack.  Likewise,  there 
are  in  our  population  other  groups  who 
have  not  had  an  equal  share  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  affluent  society.  Our  obliga- 
tion to  these  other  groups  is  no  less  than 
our  obligation  to  the  retired  workers. 

Even  if  the  Anderson  medical -care 
plan  would  solve  the  medical  problems 
of  the  aged,  it  would  do  so  at  the  cost 
of  heaping  even  heavier  burdens  on  other 
groups  who  are  in  no  better  economic 
straits  than  are  the  aged.  The  largest 
single  source  of  general  revenue  is  the 


progressive  tax  on  personal  Income.  The 
progressive  income  tax  places  the  heavi- 
est burdens  on  those  best  able  to  bear 
them.  It  excuses  from  paying  income 
taxes  many  of  the  families  with  incomes 
under  $2,000  per  year,  because  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  to  reduce  their  disposable 
income  would  be  to  reduce  their  ability 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  Federal  medical 
program  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  must 
be  financed  out  of  Federal  general  re- 
venue. Otherwise,  we  would  be  creat- 
ing as  many  inequities  as  the  ones  we 
would  eliminate. 

The  defenders  of  a  payroll-tax  method 
of  financing  medical  care  argue  that 
even  with  its  regressive  features,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  the  general- 
revenue  approach,  because  it  would  make 
the  people  cost-conscious.  I  maintain 
that  the  effect  would  be  the  opposite. 
The  people  and  the  Congress  are  being 
misled  by  talk  of  prepaid  medical  insur- 
ance and  contributions.  We  have  been 
conditioned  to  ignore  the  regressive  char- 
acteristics, by  talk  of  benefits  earned  or 
related  in  some  manner  to  contributions. 
It  is  time  that  we  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  expenditures  for  a  medical-care 
program  under  social  security  would  be 
no  different  from  Government  expendi- 
tures for  any  other  welfare  program,  and 
that  they  should  be  evaluated  In  the 
same  way. 

In  summary,  then,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Saltonstall  amendment  is  far 
superior  to  the  Anderson  program. 

The  Saltonstall  amendment  builds 
upon  the  progress  made  by  commercial 
and  nonproflt  insurers.  The  Anderson 
amendment  makes  only  an  empty  gesture 
in  this  direction. 

The  Saltonstall  amendment  allows  the 
individual  to  choose  what  is  best  for  him 
from  among  three  options.  The  Ander- 
son proposal  offers  basically  only  one 
package. 

The  Saltonstall  amendment  empha- 
sizes the  maintenance  of  health,  as  well 
as  the  curing  of  illness;  but  the  Ander- 
son amendment  touches  only  the  latter, 
and  does  so  in  an  ineffective  manner. 

The  Saltonstall  amendment  would 
make  full  use  of  the  wonderful  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  we  have  throughout 
the  country.  The  Anderson  amendment 
would  Impose  arbitrary  standards,  and  In 
some  States,  such  as  Vermont,  would  de- 
clare Ineligible  for  participation  virtu- 
ally every  nursing  home  in  a  State. 

Last  of  all,  the  Saltonstall  amendment 
recognizes  the  great  contributions  which 
our  senior  citizens  have  mad 3  to  this 
country,  and  imposes  upon  all  taxpayers, 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  decent  health  serv- 
ices. The  Anderson  amendment  keeps 
the  heaviest  financial  burden  upon  the 
low-income  and  middle-Income  workers, 
and  lets  off  virtually  scot  free  the  mil- 
lionaire and  multimillionaire  class. 

For  these  reasons,  I  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Saltonstall 
amendment,  which  is  preferable  In  al- 
most every  way  to  the  Anderson  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Penn.«Trlvanla  Is  on  his 
way  to  the  Chamber  and  will  speak 
briefly  on  my  side  of  this  question. 


If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
like  to  speak  at  this  time.  It  mAy  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  which  I  want 
to  invite  attention  to  Is  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG],  which  I  flnd  on  page  13  of  his 
prepared  text: 

The  existing  social  Mcurlty  fund  faces  a 
deficit  of  $320  bUUon. 

I  Wish  to  deal  with  that  question,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  too  bad  If  over 
the  cotintry  there  should  be  that  Im- 
pression when  people  are  paying  into  the 
social  security  fund  and  wondering  If 
their  money  Is  reasonably  well  managed. 

The  question  has  has  arisen.  Is  the 
social  security  system  sound? 

The  answer  is,  "Yes."  There  are  $20 
billion  in  the  old  age  and  survivors  Ixk- 
surance  fund,  and  $2  billion  in  the  dis- 
abihtyfund.  The  O  AS  I  fund  is  expected 
to  increase  very  sharply,  reaching  $79 
billion  In  the  year  1980.  Under  the  long- 
range  estimates.  It  Is  estimated  that  by 
the  year  2000  the  fund  will  reach  $137 
billion. 

Social  security  financing  Is  scrutin- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  checked  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  most  recent  advisory  council  on 
social  security  financing  made  a  review 
of  this  question  in  1959.  It  was  com- 
posed of  distinguished  economists,  pri- 
vate insurance  actuaries,  bankers,  finan- 
cial counselors  and  representatives  of 
Insurance  and  labor. 

The  finding  in  1959  was  that  the 
"present  method  of  flnancin«  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
program  Is  sovmd."  and  "based  on  the 
best  available  cost  estimates,  that  the 
contribution  schedule  enacted  Into  law 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress  makes 
adequate  provisions  for  financing  the 
program  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis." 

That  report  was  submitted  by  a  very 
fine  group  of  persons. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  quote  a  very 
interesting  comment  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Ho- 
haus,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
actuary  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.    He  said: 

This  financing  method  haa  proven  sound 
because  Oovemment  has  been  alert  to  the 
need  for  constant  vigilance,  due  to  the  very 
nature  of  social  insurance  Itself  and  the 
dynamic  character  of  our  society  and  our 
economy. 

The  reports  I  have  given  the  Senate 
were  interesting,  but  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  in  its  report  on 
the  social  security  amendments  of  i961, 
also  had  some  comment  on  It.  By  the 
way,  that  is  Report  No.  425,  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session: 

It  can  reasonably  be  presumed  that  a  so- 
cial lns\urance  system  under  Oovemment 
auspices  will  continue  Indefinitely  Into  the 
future.  The  test  of  financial  soundness  Is 
not  then  a  question  of  whether  there  are 
sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  pay  off  all  ac- 
crued liabilities.  Rather  the  test  Is  whether 
the  expected  future  Income  from  taxes  and 
from  Interest  on  Invested  assets  wlU  be 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  expenditures 
for  benefits  and  administrative  costs.  The 
concept  of  "unfunded  accrued  liability"  does 
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not  have  the  same  significance  for  a  social 
insurance  system  as  it  does  for  a  plan  estab- 
lished under  private  Insurance  principles, 
and  it  is  quite  proper  to  count  both  on  re- 
ceiving contributions  from  new  entrants  to 
the  system  In  the  future  and  on  paying 
benefits  to  this  group. 

Finally  It  said: 

The  Intent  that  the  system  be  self- 
supporting  (or  actuarially  sound)  can  be 
ezpresMd  In  law  by  a  contribution  sched- 
ule that,  according  to  the  intermediate  cost 
estimate,  result*  In  the  system  Iseing  sub- 
stantially in  balance. 

That  was  signed  by  a  very  interesting 
group  of  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  submit  that  their  judgment 
was  pretty  good. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  his 
colleagues  have  offered  a  proposal  aimed 
at  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  deeply 
concerns  us  all— the  problem  of  the  high 
health  care  costs  of  the  aged.  Under  the 
Senator's  proposal  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  share  in  the  costs  of  State 
programs  designed  to  furnish  health 
benefits  to  aged  persons  of  limited  in- 
come. The  aged  person  would  pay  an 
enrollment  fee  related  to  his  income  and 
would  have  a  choice  of  long-term  or 
short-term  benefits  under  a  State  plan 
or  pasmient  toward  an  approved  health 
insurance  policy. 

I  respect  the  sincere  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  about  the 
problems  aged  persons  face  in  paying  for 
needed  health  care.  But  I  believe  Sena- 
tors should  consider  carefully  whether 
enacting  a  program  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  would  be  a  realistic 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  on  the 
statute  books  now  the  medical  assistance 
legislation  of  1960  which  bears  many 
similarities  to  the  Senator's  proposal.  It 
is,  as  we  know,  a  generous  law.  It  au- 
thorizes the  States  to  establish  programs 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  which 
could.  If  the  States  so  desired,  provide 
practically  all  of  the  benefits  that  would 
be  provided  under  the  Senators  pro- 
posal. Under  this  1960  legislation,  the 
income  test  that  an  aged  person  must 
meet  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  health 
benefits  could  be  every  bit  as  liberal  as  in 
the  Senator's  proposal. 

But  Senators  know  what  has  hap- 
pened under  this  legislation.  Only  about 
half  of  the  States  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  new  programs  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  and 
most  of  those  which  have  programs  in 
effect  sharply  restrict  the  scope  of  bene- 
fits provided.  Only  three  States  have 
plans  in  operation  which  meet  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  definition  of  a  comprehensive 
medical  care  program.  Moreover,  most 
of  the  Income  tests  xmder  State  medical 
assistance  programs  severely  limit  the 
number  of  aged  persons  who  can  par- 
ticipat<;.  In  some  instances  the  Income 
limits  tend  to  be  more  rigid  than  the 
tests  for  old-age  assistance.  Moreover, 
almost  90  percent  of  all  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  payments  are  made 
In  four  of  the  wealthiest  States. 

The  experience  under  the  medical  as- 
sistance legislation  demonstrates,  I  be- 
lieve, that  a  proposal  such  as  the  Sena- 
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tor's  Is  Inadequate  as  the  primary  means 
of  flnancmg  costs  of  health  care  for  the 
aged.  The  simple  fact  is  that  many 
States  simply  do  not  have  available  to 
them  the  funds  required  to  set  up  ade- 
quate medical  assistance  programs. 
They  are  imable  to  do  so  even  under 
existing  law  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  50  to  80  percent  of  the  costs. 
How  then  could  they  be  expected  to  set 
up  still  another  program  such  as  the 
Senator  proposes  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral share  would  be  only  33  Mi  to  66% 
percent? 

I  emphasize  that  I  do  not  oppose  the 
Kerr-Mills  legislation.  I  supported  it 
in  committee.  I  supported  it  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  The  Federal-State  pro- 
grams employing  income  tests  or  means 
tests  are  needed  and  will  be  with  us  for 
many  years.  But  I  believe  that  basic 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  should 
be  furnished  through  the  social  security 
system. 

Many  persons  have  said  that  my 
amendment  is  compulsory.  All  taxes  are 
compulsory,  whether  people  pay  income 
taxes  or  into  the  social  security  system. 
It  is  said  that  financing  through  gen- 
eral revenues  will  be  easier  on  the  work- 
ing classes.  If  the  funds  come  from  the 
general  revenues,  they  would  be  taken 
from  income  taxes,  where  there  Is  a 
sliding  scale.  The  people  know  that,  and 
they  still  want  health  Insurance  under 
social  security  In  order  that  they  may 
have  these  benefits  as  a  matter  of  right. 
No  amount  of  talking  will  persuade  them 
otherwise. 

The  coverage  of  physicians'  services 
has  been  a  hot  issue  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  In  Canada  at  the 
present  time,  and  It  Is  left  out  of  the 
Anderson  amendment.  It  Is  a  pretty 
warm  Issue.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
wants  to  deal  with  it  now.  The  same 
benefits  provided  imder  the  Saltonstall 
proposal  can  be  provided  under  the  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  program, 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  50 
to  80  percent.  Why  should  a  State  go  to 
this  new  program  when  it  gets  50  to  80 
percent  under  present  law  and  would 
get  only  33  Va  to  66%  under  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal? 

The  Gallup  polls  have  been  men- 
tioned.   It  Is  an  interesting  subject. 

The  results  of  three  Gallup  polls  deal- 
ing with  the  public's  attitude  toward 
financing  the  health  care  of  the  aged 
have  been  published  since  June  1961.  In 
the  first  poll,  respondents  were  asked  if 
they  would  favor  or  opix>se  a  social  se- 
curity tax  increase  to  pay  for  old-age 
medical  insurance.  The  results  showed 
77  percent  favored  this  kind  of  measure 
and  26  percent  were  opposed. 

In  April  and  again  in  June  of  this 
year  the  public's  attitude  on  the  subject 
was  surveyed  tigain,  but  the  question  was 
posed  In  an  altogether  different  manner. 
The  respondents  were  told  that  two  dif- 
ferent "plans"  were  being  discussed  in 
Washington  for  meeting  hospital  costs 
for  older  persons  and  then  they  were 
asked  to  express  a  preference  between 
the  two.  "One  plan,"  it  was  stated, 
"would  let  each  individual  decide  wheth- 
er to  join  Blue  Cross  or  buy  some  form 
of    voluntary   health    insurance.     The 


other  plan  would  cover  persons  on  social 
security  and  would  be  paid  by  increas- 
ing the  social  security  tax  deducted  from 
paychecks."  It  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  determine  what  this  first  "voluntary 
plan"  means.  Of  course,  right  now  aged 
people  can  join  Blue  Cross  or  buy  private 
insurance,  but  few  can  afford  the  high 
cost  of  adequate  insurance.  But  since 
it  was  described  as  a  "plan,"  it  sug- 
gests that  s(Mnething  new  will  be  offered, 
and  since  there  Is  no  mention  of  financ- 
ing, many  respondents  no  doubt  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  miraculous 
health  insurance  plan  had  been  devel- 
oped that  the  elderly  could  afford  with- 
out help  from  Government  or  increased 
taxes. 

Considering  the  two  alternatives,  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  such  a  high  pro- 
portion voted  for  social  security.  In  the 
April  and  June  surveys,  55  and  48  per- 
cent, respectively,  voted  for  the  social 
security  plan  as  opposed  to  34  and  41 
percent,  respectively,  for  the  voluntary 
plan.  But  since  the  first  alternative 
was  so  vague,  the  results  of  the  two  sur- 
veys cannot  be  said  to  Indicate  any 
trend,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Much  of  the  appeal  which  the  social 
security  program  has  for  Americans  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  benefits  are 
paid  regardless  of  savings,  pensions,  In- 
vestments and  the  like.  The  success  of 
the  program  in  preventing  dependency 
among  the  older  people,  the  disabled,  and 
the  survivors  of  deceased  workers,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  benefits 
are  payable  without  regard  to  any  other 
resources  that  people  may  have.  This 
approach  enables  people  to  supplement 
their  basic  protection  afforded  by  the 
social  security  program  with  benefits 
imder  employer  pension  plans  and  what- 
ever additional  protection  they  can 
afford.  It  encourages  them  to  save  and 
to  plan  for  their  old  age.  so  that  they 
can  expect  to  live  their  remaining  years 
with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  I  only 
say  that  the  program  being  considered 
is  one  which  we  have  considered  in  the 
past  and  which  has  been  rejected.  I  am 
sure  It  was  rejected  with  sound  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
it  will  be  rejected  again. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
mythological  Procrustes  was  a  tidy  man. 
Believing  that  his  overnight  guests 
should  fit  exactly  Into  the  spare  bed  in 
the  guestroom,  he  took  It  upon  himself 
to  tailor  the  guest  accordingly. 

Those  too  short  were  stretched  upon 
the  rack  until  they  were  long  enough. 
Those  too  tall  were  shortened  through 
the  simple  expedient  of  amputating  an 
appropriate  length  of  the  offending  legs. 
Uniformity  was  thus  achieved — not 
enjoyably  for  the  guest,  perhaps.  But 
Procrustes  felt  that  the  big  thing  In  life 
was  to  find  simple  solutions. 

I  have  heard  the  arguments  which 
have  accompanied  the  Introduction  of 
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the  Anderson  and  subsequent  amend- 
ments, from  which  I  have  been  able  to 
draw  two  general  conclusions: 

First,  every  Senator  believes — as  I 
do — that  the  problem  besetting  our 
elder  citizens  of  how  to  finance  the  cost 
of  their  health  care,  needs  to  be  solved. 
We  differ  in  terms  of  the  means  we 
should  adopt — not  the  ends  we  are 
seeking. 

Second,  we  drift  easily  into  the  error 
of  considering  the  aged  as  a  homogene- 
ous group,  all  with  just  the  same  sort 
of  problems.  Upon  consideration,  I 
think  we  all  realize  that  this  is  not  true : 
that  our  older  population  has  not  a  uni- 
form need  for  help  either  in  terms  of 
health  care  or  the  means  with  which  to 
pay  for  it. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  beware  of 
Procrustean  solutions. 

Yet,  are  not  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments Procrustean  in  their  approach? 
I  suggest  that  they  are,  Mr.  President. 
The  able  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co proceeds  from  the  mistaken  premise 
that  the  very  fact  of  having  attained  an 
arbitrary  age  is  proof  of  universal  need. 
He  argues  that  his  own  proposed 
package  of  benefits  is  suited  to  the  uni- 
form health  requirements  of  better  than 
17  million  people.  He  suggests  that  one 
master  plan — a  Federal  plan — offers  the 
best  solution. 

I  ask  my  friend  if  his  proposal  does 
not  share  some  of  the  drawbacks  in- 
herent in  Procrustes'  solution? 

The  problem  of  financing  adequate 
health  care  has  concerned  me  for  many 
years,  Mr.  President.  In  fact,  I  spon- 
sored a  National  Health  Act  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Ewing  health  plan 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  may  interest  the 
Senators  to  know  that  this  proposal  was 
backed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1  who  were  also  Members  of  the 
House  in  1949 :  and  by  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  then  a  House  Member. 

Our  measure  rested  upon  the  common 
conviction  that  Federal  and  State  re- 
sources were  required;  that  membership 
should  be  made  available  in  voluntary 
prepayment  plans  for  everyone,  regard- 
less of  age  or  financial  condition;  and 
that  the  beneficiary's  income  should 
determine  the  degree  to  which  Govern- 
ment funds  would  be  used  in  meeting 
premium  costs.  Even  then,  we  believed 
that  the  benefits  to  be  provided  should  be 
broader  than  institutional  care,  fiexible 
enough  to  fit  the  individual's  particular 
requirements,  and  extensive  enough  to 
cushion  those  covered  against  the  shock 
of  catastrophic  illness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  criteria  are 
stiU  valid  and  should  be  invoked  in  our 
search  for  the  means  whereby  we  can 
best  help  the  aged  meet  the  costs  of  their 
health  care. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
Saltonstall  amendments. 

As  the  Senators  know,  the  amend- 
ments offer  three  options. 

First,  there  is  the  basic  option — a  first- 
dollar  program  covermg  up  to  21  days 
of  Inpatient  hospital  services  In  any  one 
enrollment  year;  an  alternative  of  skilled 


nursing  home  services  up  to  63  days;  12 
home  or  office  visits  by  a  physician;  the 
first  $100  of  ambulatory  diagnostic 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services;  24  days 
of  organized  home  health  care  services; 
and  any  additional  health  or  medical 
services  an  Individual  State  might  elect 
to  provide. 

Second,  there  Is  an  option  designed  to 
protect  the  i>erson  whose  circumstances 
are  such  that  first-dollar  coverage  is  of 
less  importance. 

Under  this  phase  of  the  amendments, 
the  individual  may  elect  to  subscribe  to 
a  plan  covering  the  major  portion  of  a 
long-term  or  catastrophic  Illness.  The 
beneficiary  would  pay  20  percent  of  the 
cost  after  a  deductible  of  $175  for  a  single 
person,  or  $300  for  a  couple.  In  return 
he  would  be  eligible  to  receive  120  days  of 
Inpatient  hospital  care;  Inpatient  surgi- 
cal costs;  skilled  nursing  home  services; 
and  any  of  a  number  of  other  services 
elected  by  the  Individual  State. 

The  third  option  provides  that  a  cov- 
ered individual  over  65  who  does  not 
enro'l  in  a  State-administered  medical 
plan  could  receive  half  of  his  premium 
expenses  for  a  private  health  insurance 
policy  approved  by  the  State,  this  amount 
not  to  exceed  $60  a  year. 

Instead  of  flatly  assuming  that  every 
person  over  65  is  medically  indigent,  the 
Saltonstall  amendments  base  eligibility 
on  a  realistic  but  generous  income  quali- 
fication— $3,000  a  year  or  less  for  an  un- 
married person,  $4,500  a  year  for  a 
couple. 

Instead  of  imposing  a  regressive  tax  on 
those  least  able  to  pay  for  It — the  young, 
productive  worker  of  modest  means — the 
amendments  propose  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram's cost  through  general  revenues. 

Instead  of  offering  a  rigid  package  of 
benefits,  the  amendments  provide  flexi- 
bility in  every  direction. 

Instead  of  using  the  insurance  com- 
panies as  disbursing  agents,  the  amend- 
ments Include  an  option  imder  which 
the  insurance  company  would  act  as 
the  Insurer. 

Instead  of  orienting  health  care  to  in- 
stitutions— medically  unsound  to  begin 
with  and  certain  to  cause  overuse  and 
wasteful  abuse — the  Saltonstall  amend- 
ments contain  the  necessary  alternatives 
to  institutional  care. 

Instead  of  federally  regulated  health 
care,  the  amendments  would  allow  the 
individual  States  to  tailor  their  programs 
to  fit  the  problem. 

Instead  of  thrusting  aside  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  as  a  failure,  the  amendments 
would  change  and  supplement  the  gen- 
eral health  laws  and  give  Kerr-Mills  a 
chance  to  prove  It  will  work  If  given  a 
fair  trial.  Presently,  some  States  have 
been  sabotaging  the  administration  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  to  advance  the  politi- 
cal push  behind  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  Saltonstall 
amendments  do  not  propose  a  revolu- 
tionary, irreversible  plan  susceptible  to 
mushroom  growth  and  bureaucratic 
waste.  Not  only  do  they  meet  the  test 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  but  also  they 
would  preserve  for  the  States  their  tra- 
ditional right  to  care  for  their  own  In 
the  way  their  experience  has  proved 
best. 


In  summation,  I  ask  the  Senators  to 
consider  whether  or  not  a  more  flexible 
program  of  benefits  could  be  made  avail- 
able, or  whether  any  other  measure 
seeking  to  provide  health  care  for  the 
aged  Includes — as  this  amendment 
does — an  emphasis  on  preventive  care. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
support  the  Saltonstall  amendments  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given  and  for  the 
rca.sons  advanced  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Let  us,  Mr.  President,  tailor  our  legis- 
lation to  fit  the  needs  of  the  aged.  Let 
us  not.  In  haste  or  under  the  pressures 
of  political  expediency,  fall  into  the 
Procrustean  error  of  distorting  the 
problems  of  the  aged  to  fit  the  rigid  con- 
fines of  the  administration  proposal. 

I  am  for  medical  care  for  those  who 
need  It.  I  prefer  to  support  a  genuine 
bill  which  provides  for  medical  as  well 
as  hospital  care.  The  amendments  -xre 
geared  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  those 
over  65  years  and  will  not  result  In  a 
system  which  heavily  taxes  all.  regard- 
less of  need,  for  hospital  services  admin- 
istered less  ably  and  competently  than 
they  presently  are,  by  Indifferent  Gov- 
ernment employees,  with  no  personal 
Interest  in  i,he  problems  of  the  patients. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
often  that  a  Senator  takes  the  floor 
when  amendments'  are  offered,  as  the 
amendments  are  offered,  which  were  his 
own  creation,  and  finds  himself  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  the  one  he  was  In 
when  the  proposal  was  first  develoi>ed.  as 
this  was,  in  August  of  1961. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
the  delicacy  with  which  they  have 
treated  me  In  this  connection.  I  also 
wish  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts especially,  and  to  others  who 
have  joined  him  in  this  proposal  as  a 
substitute,  that  they  have  helped  to 
bring  us  to  the  pass  In  which  we  are 
now. 

They  have  helped  to  make  a  major 
advance  In  respect  to  the  proposal  which 
I  hope  will  become  a  statute  on  the 
books.  For  cxiimple,  had  I  not  had 
the  necessary  support  for  extending  any 
health  care  Idea  to  all  persons  over  65, 
whether  or  not  on  social  security,  which 
was  represented  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
In  1960.  I  do  not  believe  that,  with  the 
best  will  In  the  world,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  could  have 
swung  his  legions  over  to  that  Idea.  So 
already  something  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

I  believe  also  that  the  opening  of  the 
door  In  respect  of  some  option  to  admit 
the  private  enterprise  system  can  be 
very  heavily  attributable  to  the  kind  of 
solid  support  which  that  measure  has 
had  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I  think 
that  no  matter  what  has  happened,  a 
real  contribution  has  been  made. 

We  ought  to  consider  the  points  with 
respect  to  which  we  are  together.    First, 
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we  are  together  on  the  fact  that  we 
want  universal  coverage.  That  is  being 
accomplifiaed.  Eyeryone  now  agrees  to 
that.  1 1 

Second,  we  are' together  on  the  fact 
that  we  want  a  trust  fund.  That  Is  be- 
ing accomplished.    Everyone  agrees. 

Third,  we  are  together  on  State  ad- 
ministration. Everyone  agrees  to  that 
now. 

Fourth,  we  are  together  on  the  question 
of  opening  the  program  to  private  enter- 
prise to  some  extent,  which  we  all  agree 
upon.  Such  a  provision  will  be  incor- 
porated In  whatever  plan  may  prevail. 

Where  we  have  parted  company  is 
essentially  In  the  method  of  financing 
and  in  the  Income  test.  As  to  an  In- 
come test  It  represents  a  compromise 
with  the  existence  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
Act.  The  Kerr-Mills  Act  Is  the  funda- 
mental income  test  measure.  I  therefore 
believe  it  would  be  incompatible  now  to 
have  a  hetJth  plan  of  any  kind,  whether 
it  was  the  measure  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Sal- 
tonstall], the  measure  of  the  distin- 
guished S<nator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  myself,  or  anyone  else's, 
which  Is  constructed  on  yet  another  in- 
come test. 

We  have  one  Income  test,  which  is 
pretty  much  at  the  discretion  of  the 
States,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  said.  Therefore,  I  think  whatever 
we  now  do  must  be  relieved  of  the  idea 
of  an  Income  test.  We  have  been 
through  that  subject.  We  must  now  be 
thinking  of  some  other  kind  of  health 
care  legislation.  The  most  critical 
element  is  the  method  of  financing. 

That  point  biings  me  to  the  only  rea- 
son I  have  taken  the  fioor.  I  am  most 
regrettably  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
Saltonstall  substitute.  I  appreciate 
the  many  fine  arguments  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  Some  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  acknowledging  my- 
self. I  sha:i  be  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  lor  the  fundamental 
reason  that  I  am  convinced  by  the  lapse 
of  time  that  the  people  who  will  be  pay- 
ing the  bill  under  the  social  security  tax 
really  want  to  pay  it.  That  is  a  funda- 
mental point  which  I  think  my  colleagues 
must  understand  as  to  my  thinking. 

I  am  intellectually  convinced  with  the 
sixth  sense  of  a  pobtician — I  have  no 
proof,  no  Gallup  poll — that  people  want 
to  pay  the  tax.  They  want  the  dignity 
and  substantiality  which  payment  of  the 
tax  would  bring  for  them  in  the  future. 
Under  those  circumstances  I  think  we 
cannot  help  but  say,  "All  right;  If  that 
is  it.  then  let  It  be  pay  as  you  go." 

No  matter  how  we  slice  the  general 
revenue  approach  it  would  take  a  con- 
siderable amount  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  whether  the  plan  might  be  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltovstall],  which  has  a  mini- 
mum price  tag  of  roughly  $500  million, 
or  my  plan  of  1960,  which  had  a  mini- 
mum price  tag  of  roughly  $600  million 
or  $650  million.  Those  amounts  would 
come  out  of  the  general  Federal  Treas- 
ury, h 

I  am  convinced  that  citizens  want  to 
pay  the  ta>:.  I  think  we  ought  to  let 
them  pay  It,  especially  as  the  plan  would 
be  protected  by  the  options  and  other 
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provisions  which  woxild  prevent  the  plan 
from  laecomlng  a  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity. 

Finally  I  say  to  my  dear  friends  and 
colleagues  that  I  am  convinced  that  no 
other  measure  would  pass.  There  Is  not 
a  chance  that  one  could  pass. 

We  hear  remarks  about  there  not  be- 
ing any  chance  of  the  measure  becoming 
law  because  of  the  action  of  the  other 
body.  We  can  worry  about  that  point 
If  we  can  get  the  measure  through  the 
Senate.  We  know  that  If  we  did  not 
have  a  social  security  plan,  we  would 
not  have  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. We  would  not  have  the  support  of 
the  powerful  voting  bloc  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

In  Augiist  of  1960  it  was  demonstrated 
that  we  could  not  do  without  that  sup- 
port. We  would  then  have  nothing. 
That  is  the  point  at  which  every 
Senator,  In  his  own  heart  and  con- 
science, must  make  his  decision.  We 
can  either  vote  for  the  best  thing 
we  want  to  vote  for  and  then  walk 
away  from  the  situation  and  say,  "I 
have  done  the  best  I  can  and  that  is  as 
far  as  I  can  go,"  or  we  can  bow  our  heads 
slightly,  which  Is  what  I  am  doing  in 
order  to  get  what  I  think  is  the  best 
chance  for  a  law.  Representing  17  mil- 
lion people  in  the  State  of  New  York,  I 
believe  in  good  conscience  that  it  Is  my 
duty  to  modify  somewhat  my  views, 
which  I  hold  sincerely  and  deeply,  to 
seek  a  law  to  provide  medical  care  for 
people  over  the  age  of  65. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  other 
Senators,  which  I  i-espect  and  honor,  it 
is  not  enough  for  me  to  say,  "I  voted 
for  the  best  plan  I  could." 

I  am  sorry  If  It  cannot  be  done  that 
way.  It  cannot  be  done.  That  Is  not 
the  prescription  for  me.  In  my  opinion, 
the  aged  need  medical  care  under  some 
system,  and  the  proposed  measure  is  the 
only  way  I  can  see  that  squares  with 
my  conscience  to  secure  tlie  passage  of 
a  law  on  the  subject. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  the  proposal 
is  in  a  pretty  good  Republican  tradition. 
As  I  recall,  none  other  than  Senator 
Taft  himself  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation after  going  through  much  the 
same  process  I  have  gone  through  in 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

Though  Senator  Taft  has  been  hailed 
as  "Mr.  Republican"  with  the  belief  that 
such  a  title  represents  a  conservative 
point  of  view,  I  hail  him  as  Senator  Taft 
who  had  enough  courage  and  wisdom  to 
change  his  views  when  it  was  necessary 
to  achieve  a  great  national  objective, 
which  Is  what  I  have  to  do  In  the  present 
case. 

I  honor  my  colleagues,  and  appreciate 
greatly  the  time  yielded  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes  in  order  to  sum- 
marize. 

My  substitute  amendment  for  the  An- 
derson amendment  would  provide  a  vol- 
untary program  rather  than  one  based 
upon  the  compulsory  social  security  fi- 
nancing. It  would  Involve  Federal -State 
matching  funds  and  State  administra- 
tion. It  would  offer  benefits  to  meet 
more  specific  needs  than  what  the  An- 


derson substitute  provides  for  an  aged 
participant.  It  would  require  some  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  Individual 
participating  in  the  program. 

One  point  that  appeals  to  me  especial- 
ly is  that  the  plan  would  provide  for 
appropriations,  and  would  not  be  based 
upon  social  security.  Therefore,  the 
Congress  could  exercise  more  control 
over  it,  since  Congress  would  have  the 
measure  before  it  each  year  to  determine 
what  it  should  do  and  how  it  should 
carry  on.    That  is  highly  essential. 

Essentially,  our  substitute  amendment 
would  provide  greater  benefits  than  the 
Kerr-Mills  plan,  which  is  already  law. 
I  believe  it  would  modify  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill  in  helpful  ways.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  may  be  substituted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  likewise 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
quorum  call  can  be  arranged,  I  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
£isk  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstaix]  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hatoen],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonJ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Suath- 
ERsl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YoxjNG],  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  annoxmce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ai-kansas  [Mr.  FulbrightJ  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chtjrch],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Macnttson],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youwo]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Binnitt]  and 
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the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bottum]  is  detained  on  oflflcial  business, 
and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KEATING  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bottum].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[No.  118  Leg.) 

YEAS — 34 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Murphy 

AUott 

Fong 

Prouty 

BmOI 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

BoggB 

Hlckenlooper 

SaltonstaU 

Btuh 

Hill 

Scott 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Ken- 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

MUler 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dlrlcsen 

Morton 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

NAYS— 50 

Anderson 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Moss 

Burdick 

Holland 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pell 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Cmb 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mass. 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Engle 

McGee 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Gore 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Oruenlng 

Metralf 

NOT  VOTTNO— 16 

Bennett 

Raydea 

Smathers 

Bottum 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

LauBche 

Tower 

Church 

Magnuson 

Yoving,  Ohio 

Sastland 

McClellan 

Pulbrlght 

Pearson 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL  and  other  Senators,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments, were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  this  is  the  final 
action  for  the  day,  what  is  likely  to 
transpire  tomorrow,  and  what  will  be 
the  first  order  of  business  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

B4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
minority  leader,  let  me  say  that  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Btxsh] 


will  offer  his  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  which  will  be  the  pending 
question  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  progress  made  thus  far,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  anticipated  at  this  time  that  there 
will  be  a  Saturday  session.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  tomorrow  other  amend- 
ments may  be  disposed  of.  In  addition  to 
the  Bush  substitute.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow;  but  Senators  should  be  pre- 
pared, in  case  there  are  some. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  also  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether,  if  there  were  a  hiatus,  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  might 
be  called  up  before  Tuesday,  when  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  Anderson 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  were  a 
long  enough  hiatus,  that  would  be  a  pos- 
sibility for  Monday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  not  a  real  pos- 
sibility. I  assume. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  slight  possibil- 
ity.   

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield,  so  that  I 
may  offer  my  amendment? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment  identified  as  "7-9-62 — O," 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  of  the  bUl  strike  out 
"Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962'  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Public  Welfare  and 
Health  Insurance  Amendments  of  1962". 

On  page  100,  line  16.  of  the  bill  strike 
out    "11"   and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    "III". 

On  page  100.  line  18.  of  the  bill  strike 
out  "201"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "301". 

On  page  100.  line  23.  of  the  bill  strike  out 
"202"   and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof   "302". 

On  page  100.  between  lines  15  ai^d  16, 
of  the  bill  Insert  the  following  : 

"TITLE       II — HEALTH       INSTTKANCE       PHOTICTION 
SUPPLEMENT 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Health    Insurance    Protection  Supplement 
Act  of  1962'.  ^.    / 

"Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  202.  (a)   The  Congress  hereby  finds 

and   declares    that    (1)    the   heavy   costs   of 

health    care    In    som*    case*    threaten    the 


financial  security  of  aged  Individuals  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  insurance  system  estab- 
lished by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
(2)  while  an  increasing  percentage  of  such 
Individuals  can  and  do  qualify  and  pay  for 
voluntary  health  care  Insurance,  others  can- 
not afford  much  Insurance,  (3)  many  of 
such  Individuals  are.  accordingly,  forced  to 
apply  for  private  or  public  aid,  thereby 
aggravating  the  financial  difficulties  of  pri- 
vate and  public  welfare  agencies  and  the 
burdens  on  the  general  revenues,  (4)  volun- 
tary health  care  Insurance  In  Its  many 
forms  has  exhibited  an  ever-Increasing  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  those 
elderly  Individuals  who  can  aitord  to  pay 
the  premiums  therefor,  (5)  both  voluntary 
health  care  insurance  and  the  voluntary 
system  of  providing  health  care  In  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraged  and  not 
crippled.  (6)  Federal  and  State  revenues 
from  Income  and  premium  taxes  on  carriers 
of  such  insurance  and  on  the  providers  of 
health  care  should  be  supported  and  not 
diminished,  and  (7)  It  is  In  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare  that  financial  burdens 
resulting  from  health  care  services  required 
by  elderly  individuals  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  insurance  system  established  by  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  met  by 
channeling  any  Federal  funds  through  vol- 
untary mechanisms,  leaving  to  State  and 
local  programs  (such  as  the  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
the  responsibility  of  providing  otherwise 
unmet  needs  for  health  care  services  on  the 
part  of  individuals  not  covered  by  such 
Insurance  system. 

"(b)  Therefore  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  to  elderly  recipients  of  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
an  additional  cash  benefit  of  up  to  $9  per 
month  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reimbursing 
them  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  In  pay- 
ing the  premium  costs  of  such  voluntary 
health  care  Insurance  as  they  may  desire  to 
subscribe  to;  to  preserve  State  regulation  of 
Insurance  as  provided  by  the  so-called 
McCarran  Act  (Public  Law  15,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  approved  March  9.  1945)  by 
properly  leaving  to  the  States  the  control 
of  health  care  Insurance  contracts  the  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums  of  which  are  reim- 
bursable under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
and  to  encourage  the  continued  phenom- 
enal development  of  the  unique  United 
States  system  of  voluntary  health  care  and 
health  Insurance. 

"Amendments    to   the   Social   Security   Act 
"Sec.     203.  The     Social     Security     Act     Is 
amended  by  adding  after  title  XVI  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"  'TTTLE    XVII — HEALTH    INSTTBANCE    PEOTECTION 
SUPPLEMENT 

"  'Definitions 
"'Sec.    1701    Ptor   purposes   of   this   title — 

"  'Health  Insurance  Protection 
"'(a)  The  term  "health  insurance  protec- 
tion" means  an  enforceable  contract  (1) 
which  Is  with  a  carrier  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (c))  under  which  the  carrier  agrees 
to  provide,  pay  for.  or  reimburse  the  cost  of, 
health  care  services,  and  (11)  which  Is  guar- 
anteed renewable  or  noncancellable  and 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  premium  rates 
cannot  be  changed  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual    unless    such    rates    are    uniformly 

_       with  respect  to  all  other  Individuals 

In  the  skme  class  or  category  as  such  Indi- 
vidual; 

"  'Health  Care  Expense 
^J^'ib)  The  term  "health  care  expense" 
means  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  any  of  the 
Items  listed  In  section  6(b)  of  title  I;  and 

"  'Carrier 
"'(c)   The  term  "carrier"  means  a  volun- 
tary association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  nongovernmental  organization — 
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"'(1)  which  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  official  or  agency  established  by  State 
law  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  super- 
vising carrten;  of  Insurance  which  offer  poli- 
cies of  health  care  Insurance  operating  with- 
in the  State,  reviewing  and  approving  the 
form  and  content  of  such  policies,  and  ex- 
amining and  approving  the  reasonableness 
of  the  benefits  provided  thereunder  In  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  premium  charges 
therefor;   and 

"'(2)  which  Is  lawfully  engaged  In  pro- 
viding, paying  for,  or  reimbursing  the  cost 
of,  health  can?  services  imder  individual  or 
group  Insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  agreements,  member- 
ship or  subscription,  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements,  in  consideration  of 
premiums  or  other  periodic  charges  payable 
to  the  carrier.  Including  a  health  benefits 
plan  duly  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an 
employee  organization. 

"  'Entitlement  to  benefits 

"  'Sbc.  1702.   (a)   Every    Indlvldvial    who— 

"  '(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five; 

"'(2)  Is  enUtled  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202;  and 

"'(3)  has  selected  a  carrier  which  has 
obligated  Itself  to  provide  health  insurance 
protection  to  such  Individual  which  Is  guar- 
anteed renewable  or  noncancellable  and  un- 
der the  terms  of  which  the  premium  rates 
cannot  be  changed  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual imless  such  rates  are  uniformly 
changed  with  respect  to  all  other  Individuals 
In  the  some  class  or  category  as  such  in- 
dividual, for  a  period  not  less  than  twelve 
months  in  duration,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
health  insurance  protection  supplement  for 
each  month  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  such 
benefit*  under  section  202,  beginning  with 
the  first  month  with  respect  to  which  he 
meets  the  conditions  specified  In  paragraphs 
(1).   (3),  and   (3). 

'•  '(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  '  ( 1 )  a  carrier  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
obligated  Itself  desptte  the  existence  of  a 
contractual  power  In  the  carrier  to  termi- 
nate such  obligation  for  fraud,  overlnsur- 
ance.  nonpayment  of  premium,  or  other 
reason  permitted  by  the  Insurance  laws  of 
the  State  whei-eln  such  Individual  resides; 
and 

"'(2)  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  en- 
titled to  montlily  benefits  under  such  sub- 
paragraphs of  ttectlon  202  for  the  month  in 
which  he  died  If  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  such  benefit)  for  such  month  had  he  died 
In  the  next  month. 

"  'Health   insurance   ftrotection   supplement 

"  'Sec.  1703.  (a)  The  health  insurance  pro- 
tection supplement  shall  be  a  monthly  sum 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  cost  of 
health  Insurance  protection  In  force  for  or 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  Individual,  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  sum  exceed  nine  dollars 
per  month. 

"'(b)  The  liealth  Insurance  protection 
supplement  shUl  be  paid  monthly  by  the 
Secretary  to  or  on  behalf  of  such  eligible  in- 
dividual upon  certification  not  less  often 
than  once  each  year  of  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  a  carrier  has  obligated 
itself  (as  provided  In  section  1703(a)(3)) 
with  respect  to  such  Individual.  Certifica- 
tion by  a  carrliir  so  obligated  shall  be  satis- 
factory evidence  to  the  Secretary. 

'"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  an  assignment  by 
an  eligible  individual  of  his  health  insur- 
ance protection  supplement  to  a  carrier,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  such  supplement  to  such 
carrier. 

"  'Overpayment 

"  'Sec.  1704.  In  the  efvent  health  insurance 
protection  for  :vn  eligible  indlvldtxal  is  ter- 
minated during  a  period  for  which  health  In- 
surance protection  supplement  has  been  paid, 
the  recipient  of  the  supplement  shall  refund 
to  the  Secretarf  an   amount  equal   to  tb* 


amount  of  the  premium  for  such  protection 
which  is  attributable  to  that  portion  of  such 
period  which  follows  the  date  such  protec* 
tlon  was  terminated.  In  default  of  such  re- 
fund and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  provlsloiu  of  section  204  (relating 
to  overpayments  and  underpayments)  shall 
apply. 

"  'Application  of  certain  provisions  of  title  II 
"  '8*c.  1706.  The  provisions  of  sections  306, 
208,  and  216(J),  and  of  subsections  (a),  (d). 
(e),  (f),  (h),  and  (1)  of  section  205,  shall 
also  apply  with  respect  to  this  title  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  are  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  title  n. 

"  'Payment  of  health  insurance  protection 
supplement 

"  'Sec.  1706.  (a)  Payments  of  health  in- 
surance protection  supplement  provided  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary, prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  from  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  contained  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  section  201.  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Federal  Old -Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  (In  the 
manner  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 301)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  taxes  received  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury  by  reason  of  the  Increase  In  tax 
rates  provided  by  section  301  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Protection  Supplement  Act  of 
1962.' 

"Technical  amendments 
"Suspension  In  Case  of  Aliens 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Subsection  (t)  of  section 
2C2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"•(9)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
title  XVn  with  respect  to  services  ftirnlshed 
to  an  Individual  In  any  month  for  which 
the  prohibition  In  paragraph  (1)  against 
payment  of  benefits  to  him  Is  applicable  (or 
would  be  If  he  were  entitled  to  any  such 
benefits) .' 
"Persons  Convicted  of  Subversive  Activities 

"(b)  So  much  of  subsection  (u)(l)  of 
such  section  as  follows  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  '(1)' 
after  'whether',  and  (2)  by  Inserting  "and 
whether  such  individual  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment of  a  health  iiuurance  supplement  un- 
der Utle  xvn.'. 

"AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
or  19S4 

"Changes  in  tax  schedules 

"Self -Employment  Income  Tax 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  rate 

of     tax     on     self -employment     Income)     Is 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  1401.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  shall 
be  Imposed  for  each  taxable  year,  on  the 
self -employment  Income  of  every  individual, 
a  tax  as  follows: 

"  '  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1961,  and  before 
January  1,   1963,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

4.7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  '(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1962.  and  before 
January  1,   1966,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 

5.8  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  '(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1965,  and  before 
January  1.  1968,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
6.6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"  '(4)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1967,  the  tax 
shall  be  equal  to  7.3  percent  of  the  amount 


of  the  self-employment  Income  tor  such 
taxable  year.' 

"Tax  on  Employees 
"(b)   Section  3101  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  (Contributions  Act)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  3101.  Rate  or  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of  every  indi- 
vidual a  tax  equal  to  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  secUon  3121 
(a))  received  by  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b))  — 

"  '(1)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962,  the  rate  shall  be 
S'i  percent; 

"  "(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1963  to  1965,  both  in- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  3  %  percent; 

"  '(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1966  to  1967,  both  In- 
clusive, the  rate  shall  be  4%  percent;  and 

"  '(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1967,  the  rate  shaU  be  4'J4 
percent.' 

"Tax  on  Employers 

"(c)  Se<tion  3111  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  under  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  3111.  Rate  of  Tax. 

"  'In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
hereby  im]x}eed  on  every  employer  an  excise 
tax,  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in 
his  employ,  equal  to  the  following  percent- 
ages of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section  3121 
(a))  paid  by  him  with  respect  to  wnploy- 
ment  (as  defined  In  section  3121(b))  — 

"'(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1962,  the  rate  shall  be  3'^ 
percent; 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendJir  years  1963  to  1966,  both  Inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  3%  percent; 

"'(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1966  to  1967,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  rate  shall  be  4%  percent;  and 

"'(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31.  1967,  the  rate  shall  be  474 
percent." 

"Effective  Dates 

"(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1962.  The 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1962. 

"Railroad  retirement  amendments 
"Health  Insurance  Protection  Supplement 
Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 20  of  such  Act  the  following  new  sec- 
tl<»i: 

"  'Health  insurarice  protection  supplement 

"  'Sec.  31.  (a)  For  the  ptirposes  of  this 
section,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  here- 
inafter provided,  the  Board  shall  tiave  the 
same  authority  to  determine  the  rights  of 
individuals  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  to  have  payments  made  on  their 
behalf  for  health  insurance  protection  sup- 
plement within  the  meaning  of  title  XVII 
of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  as  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  un- 
der such  title  xvn  with  respect  to  Indi- 
viduals to  whom  such  title  applies.  The 
rights  of  individuals  described  in  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  to  have  payment  made 
on  their  behalf  for  health  insurance  protec- 
tion supplement  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
of  individuals  to  whom  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  applies  and  this  section 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Board  as  if  the 
provisions  of  such  title  XVII  were  appli- 
cable, references  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  were  to  the  Board, 
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references  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  S\ii- 
vlvors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  were  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account,  and  references 
to  the  United  States  or  a  State  Included 
Canada  or  a  subdivision  thereof. 

"  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  every  Individual  who — - 

"  '(A)  has  attained  age  sixty-five,  and 
••  '(B)  (1)  is  entitled  to  an  annuity,  or  (11) 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  had  he 
ceased  compensated  service,  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  spouse,  had  each  spouse's  husband  or 
wife  ceased  compensated  service,  or  (ill) 
had  been  awarded  a  pension  under  section 
6,  or  (Iv)  bears  a  relationship  to  an'^mployee 
which  by  reason  of  section  3(e),  has  been, 
or  would  be,  taken  Into  account  in  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  such  em- 
ployee or  his  survivor, 

shall  be  entitled  to  have  payment  made  for 
health  Insurance  protection  supplement  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a) ,  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  subsection. 
The  payments  for  health  insurance  protec- 
tion supplement  herein  provided  for  shall 
be  made  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count (In  accordance  with,  and  subject  to, 
the  conditions  applicable  under  section  10 
(b)  in  making  pa3rment  of  other  benefits) 
to  or  on  his  behalf  to  the  Individual  entitled 
thereto,  or.  upon  assignment  by  any  such 
person,  to  the  carrier  providing  such  health 
Insurance  protection. 

•"(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  entlUed  to 
have  payment  made  for  health  insurance 
protection  under  both  this  section  and  title 
XVn  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  any  case 
in  which  an  Individual  would,  but  for  the 
preceding  sentence,  be  entitled  to  have  pay- 
ment made  for  health  Insurance  protection 
under  both  this  section  and  title  XVU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  payment  for  such 
protection  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
procedures  established  Jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
duplication  of  requests  for  payment  of  such 
protection  under  both  this  section  and  title 
XVu  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  pre- 
venting any   duplication  of  such   payment. 

"'(d)  A  request  for  pajrment  for  health 
insurttnce  protection  supplement  filed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  request 
for  payment  for  such  supplement  filed  as 
of  the  same  time  under  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  a  request  for  pay- 
ment for  health  insurance  protection  filed 
under  such  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
request  for  pa3rment  for  such  supplement 
filed  as  of  the  same  time  under  this  section. 

"'(e)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  furnish 
each  other  with  such  Information,  records, 
and  documents  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  this  section  or 
title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security  Act.' 

"Amendment  Preserving  Relationship  Be- 
tween Railroad  Retirement  and  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  Disability,  and  Health  Insurance 
Systems 

"(b)  Section  l(q)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'I960'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '1962'. 

"Amendments  to  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act 

"Tax  on  Employees 
"Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ' :  Provided'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  '.  With  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  services  rendered  after  the  date 
with  respect  to  which  the  rates  of  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  3101  of  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Contributions  Act  are  Increased  with 
respect  to  wages  by  section  205(b)  of  the 
Health  Insurance  Protection  Supplement  Act 
of  1962,  the  rates  of  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  Increased,  with  respect  only 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 


before  January  1.  1966,  by  the  number  of 
percentage  points  (including  fractional 
points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by 
such  section  3101  are  so  Increased  with  re- 
spect to  wages;  Provided'. 

"Tax  on  Employee  Representatives 

"(b)  Section  3211  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
' :  Provided'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  '.  With  respect  to  compensation 
paid  for  services  rendered  after  the  date  with 
respect  to  which  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed 
by  section  3101  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  are  Increased  with  respect 
to  wages  by  section  205(c)  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Protection  Supplement  Act  of 
1962,  the  rates  of  tax  Impoised  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Increased,  with  respect  only  to 
compensation  paid  for  services  rendered  be- 
fore January  1.  1965.  by  twice  the  number 
of  percentage  points  (Including  fractional 
points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes  Imposed  by 
such  section  3101  are  so  Increased  with 
respect  to  wages:  Provided'. 

"Tax  on  Employers 

"(c)  Section  3221(a)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$400:  except  that  If,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '9400.  With  respect 
to  compensation  paid  for  services  rendered 
after  the  date  with  respect  to  which  the  rates 
of  taxes  Imposed  by  section  3111  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Contributions  Act  are  In- 
creased with  respect  to  wages  by  section 
205(c)  of  the  Health  Insurance  Protection 
Supplement  Act  of  1962,  the  rates  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  Increased,  with 
respect  only  to  compensation  paid  for  serv- 
ices rendered  before  January  1.  1965,  by  the 
number  of  percentage  points  ( Including  frac- 
tional points)  that  the  rates  of  taxes  Im- 
posed by  such  section  3111  are  so  Increased 
with  respect  to  wages.    If. 

"Amend  the  tables  of  contents  of  the  blU 
so  as  to  strike  out  the  matter  describing  the 
contents  of  title  II  of  the  bill  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 


TITLE      II- 

"  'Sec.  201. 
"  'Sec.  202. 

"  Sec.  203. 


'Sec. 


Sec. 
"Sec. 


"'Sec. 
"  'Sec. 


1703. 

1704. 
1705. 


"  Sec.  1706 


"Sec 

204 

•' 

•(a) 

" 

'(b) 

"  'Sec. 

205 

•  * 

"(a) 

•1 

'(b) 

•i 

'(c) 

" 

'(d) 

"  sec. 

206. 

** 

'(a) 

"'(b) 


-HEALTH      INSTJKANCE      PKOTECTION 
STn»PLEMENT 

Short  title. 

Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  adding  a  new  title 
XVII  to  such  Act  to  provide  for 
a  health  insurance  protection 
supplement. 

1701.  Definitions. 

( a )  Heal  th  Insurance  protection . 

(b)  Health  care  expense. 

(c)  Carrier. 

1702.  Entitlement  to  benefits. 
Health  Insurance  protection 

supplement. 
Overpayment. 

Application  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  II. 
Pa3mient   of    health    Instir- 
ance    protection    supple- 
ment. 
Technical  amendments. 
Suspension  in  case  of  aliens. 
Persons    convicted    of    subversive 

activities. 
Amendments     to     the     Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Self -employment  Income  tax. 
Tax  on  employees. 
Tax  on  employers. 
Effective  dates. 

Railroad  retirement  amendments. 
Health  Insurance  protection  sup- 
plement under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 
Amendment  preserving  relation- 
ship between  railroad  retirement 
and  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  systems. 


"  'Sec.  207.  Amendments  to  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act. 
"  '  ( a )   Tax  on  employees. 
"'(b)   Tax  on  employee  representatives, 
"'(c)   Tax  on  employers. 

"  'TITLE  in GENXKAL 

"  "Sec.  301.  Meaning  of  term  "Secretary". 
"  'Sec.  302.  Effective  dates.'  " 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
and  somewhat  amazed  by  the  (Hjsitlon 
In  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
finds  itself  today.  Never  in  my  experi- 
ence in  this  deliberative  body  have  I 
found  so  many,  who  should  believe  in 
deliberate  and  careful  solutions  of  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation,  so  bent  on 
hasty  and  uninformed  action.  Actually, 
it  frightens  me  when  I  think  of  what 
could  happen,  not  only  here  today,  on 
this  particular  measure,  but  in  terms  of 
the  precedent  that  it  could  set  for  future 
legislation. 

Just  what  is  the  situation,  and  why 
am  I  deeply  disturbed?  First,  revenue- 
raising  legislation  including  the  social 
security  programs  and  amendments 
thereto  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  At  the  present  time 
the  appropriate  House  committee  has 
under  active  consideration  proposals  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  aged.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  wisdom 
earlier  this  year  rejected  an  attempt  to 
consider  such  proposals  prior  to  action 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  certain  Members  of  the  body  are 
proposing  to  circumvent  the  orderly  and 
tested  procedure  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  They  propose  to  circum- 
vent the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
offer  a  measure  which  has  not  been 
considered  by  any  regularly  constituted 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress. 

I  FK)se  this  simple  question:  Who 
knows  what  is  contained  in  detail  in  the 
wording  of  this  75-page  amendment? 
Certainly  there  are  many  questions 
which  I  should  like  to  ask  of  specialists 
in  the  medical  field,  the  hospital  field, 
the  insurance  field,  and  other  related 
fields,  as  to  the  meanings  of  certain 
words  and  phrases  as  applied  to  this 
particular  legislation.  Have  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  constituted 
themselves  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  consider  such  legislation?  If 
so,  I  think  we  should  be  furnished  with 
reports  of  their  conversations  and  in- 
quiries with  experts  whom  they  certainly 
should  have  consulted  in  proposing  this 
legislation.  Any  regular  committee 
would  have  done  so.  Certainly,  if  the 
regular  course  had  been  followed,  we 
would  today  have  had  both  printed  hear- 
ings and  a  carefully  written  report  be- 
fore us,  to  assist  us  in  making  a  wise 
and  sound  decision.  These  elements  are 
sadly  lacking. 

But  let  us  go  one  step  further.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  Senate  departs  from 
its  usual  depth  of  wisdom,  and  acts  fa- 
vorably upon  this  amendment.   Is  it  con- 
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ceivable  that  the  other  House  would  act 
as  blindly,  without  any  further  informa- 
tion than  what  we  have  today? 

But  should  eren  this  happen  and 
should  this  many-headed  monster  be- 
come law,  to  what  could  the  adminis- 
trator of  its  many  parts  turn,  to  deter- 
mine the  intent  of  the  legislative  body? 
Neither  hearings  nor  reports  would  be 
available,  and  the  only  expert  testimony 
would  be  the  utterances  of  uninformed 
Members  of  this  body  during  the  debate 
now  in  progress. 

Abhorrent  as  it  Is  to  circumvent  well- 
established  procedure,  there  is  one  other 
element  which  I  believe  should  give  pause 
to  those  who  would  support  H.R.  10606. 
This  measure,  contrary  to  the  amend- 
ment which  is  being  offered  to  it,  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  de- 
bated by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Fmance  Committee,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  A  number  of  im- 
portant changes  In  the  basic  welfare 
statutes  are  involved.  To  saddle  such  a 
well-considered  bill  with  a  totally  Ill- 
considered  amendment  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  HJl.  10606.  The  technique  of 
attempting  to  saddle  a  well-thought-out 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  public  interest 
with  an  amendment  highly  controversial 
in  nature.  Ill-considered  by  the  Congress, 
and  not  directly  related  to  the  principal 
measure,  should  now.  and  always,  be 
avoided,  if  a  sound  legislative  process  is 
to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  well-reasoned  editorial 
from  the  July  4  Issue  of  the  Lincoln. 
Nebr..  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Lincoln    Evening    Journal    and 
Nebraska  State  Journal.  July  4,  1962) 

No  iMPKOVnUNT  IN  MXDICAL  CaME  BILL 

A  group  of  VS.  Senators  from  both  par- 
ties has  wrapped  a  new  cover  around  the 
much-disputed  program  for  medical  aid  to 
the  aged.  But  It  still  Is  the  same  merchan- 
dise with  the  same  defecU. 

The  new  compromise  version  of  the  plan 
makes  little  change  of  any  significance.  It 
would  give  a  recipient  the  choice  of  having 
his  hospital  bills  paid  directly  from  social 
security  funds  or  taking  social  security  funds 
to  pay  for  his  own  private  health  Insurance 
plan.  It  also  would  extend  hospital  benefits 
from  social  security  to  persons  not  covered 
by  social  security  and  who  have  not  con- 
tributed   to   it. 

Still  retained  In  the  Senate  compromise 
are  two  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  original  bUl: 

Use  of  the  social  security  approach  to  pay 
for  medical  care. 

Extension  of  Federal  funds  for  medical 
pasrments  to  all  persons  over  66,  regardless  of 
need. 

The  Idea  of  using  social  security  for  med- 
ical benefits  is  dangerous,  discriminatory, 
and  a  violation  ol  accepted  Federal  tax 
concepts. 

Advocates  of  this  avenue  might,  first  of 
all.  heed  the  advice  of  President  Roosevelt 
when  the  social  security  program  was  estab- 
lished In  1935.  He  warned  Congress  against 
•extravagant  action"  and  said  that  If  the 
program  were  "too  ambitious"  its  whole 
future  would  be  endangered. 


Already  the  social  security  tax  is  taking 
3^  percent  of  most  workers'  paychecks  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $4,800  a  year.  Even  with- 
out adding  medical  benefits,  the  rate  Is 
scheduled  to  go  to  4  V4  percent,  about  a  60- 
percent  Increase,  by  1969.  Medical  benefits 
from  social  security  not  only  would  Increase 
the  rate  by  one-fourth  percent  but  would 
raise  to  (6.200  the  maximum  on  which  it  la 
paid.  This  would  add  $25.50  a  year  in  social 
security  taxes. 

Surely  this  Is  passing  the  danger  point  of 
making  the  social  security  program  "too  am- 
bitious," even  for  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Placing  medical  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity would  mean  that  young  workers  par- 
ticularly would  be  paying  higher  and  higher 
taxes  for  years  to  pay  the  medical  costs  of 
older  persons.  Any  worker  who  died  before 
reaching  age  65  presumably  would  lose  the 
Investment  he  had  made  for  his  medical  pro- 
tection In  old  age. 

These  features  are  clearly  discriminatory. 

Inherently,  the  social  security  tax  bears 
heaviest  on  the  lower-Income  groups.  Be- 
cause the  tax  applies  only  on  Income  up  to 
•4,800  a  year  (or  $5J0O  if  medical  benefits 
are  added) .  any  earnings  above  these  figtires 
are  not  subject  to  social  security  taxation. 

By  adding  a  little  sugar  coating,  the  Senate 
should  not  try  to  force  the  Nation  to  swallow 
such  a  toxin  as  this. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  REPORTED  FROM 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  desire  to  call  up  certain  meas- 
ures now  on  the  calendar,  to  which  there 
is  no  objection,  and  which  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  with  the  interested 
Members.  They  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  each  instance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  one,  there  may  be 
printed  at  the  proper  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord pertinent  parts  of  the  reports  rela- 
tive to  the  respective  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCRFJ^SED  LIMIT  OP  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  considciation  of  Calendar 
1663,  Senate  Resolution  350. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  350)  increasing  the  limit  of 
expenditures  for  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  112,000.  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  August  2,  1946. 


INCREASED  LIMIT  OP  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1664.  Senate  Resolution  357. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  357)  increasing  the  limit 
of  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  under  Senate 
Resolution  250,  87th  Congress,  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  250,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  agreed  to  February 
7,  1962,  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
amount  "$400,000"  on  page  5,  line  19,  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  amount 
"$500,000". 

The  excerpt  submitted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field from  the  report  (No.  1705)  is  as 
follows : 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  260,  agreed 
to  February  7,  1962,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  was  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $400,000  from  February 
1,  1962,  through  January  31.  1963.  for  the 
continued  operation  of  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 357  would  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  an  additional  $100,000  for  that  purpose. 

Justlficar.lon  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
additional  funds  is  expressed  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Mikz  MANsraxD,  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, which  letter  (with  accompanying 
budget)  Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

June  29, 1962. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator  :  This  letter  supplements 
and  explains  Senate  Resolution  357,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session,  which  was  introduced 
In  the  Senate,  June  28,  1962.  This  resolu- 
tion seeks  additional  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  for  the  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1962,  through  January  31,  1963. 
This  resolution  has  been  considered  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
chairman  before  your  committee  earlier  this 
year  it  was  anticipated  that  a  budget  of 
$400,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sub- 
committee to  operate  effectively.  The  chair- 
man said  at  that  time  that  It  was  possible 
that  unforeseen  developments  might  arise 
requiring  greater  expendltvires  than  were 
contemplated  at  that  time.  Such  clrcvun- 
stances  have,  in  fact,  come  about  and  have 
greatly  increased  the  workload  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  chairman  be- 
fore your  conunlttee  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  has  concluded 
hearings  on  two  major  Investigations.  The 
first  of  these  dealt  with  the  excessive  profit 
realized  by  firms  engaged  by  Government 
agencies  responsible  for  the  research  and 
production  of  missiles.  In  addition  to  ex- 
tensive travel  by  staff  members  during  the 
preliminary  inquiry  there  were  14  days  of 
hearings  held  during  which  the  subcconmit- 
tee  heard  testimony  from  approximately  60 
witnesses.  Many  of  these  witnesses  came 
from  distant  points  which  Increased  the 
travel  expenses  paid  to  them. 

The  second  of  the  major  hearings  dealt 
with  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  degree  to 
which  this  labor  organization  actually  pro- 
tected Its  own  memt>ers  when  It  had  a  clear 
duty  to  do  so.    In  addition  to  the  travel  by 
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membera  of  the  staff  essential  to  the  assem- 
bly of  the  material,  It  was  necessary  to  bring 
many  witnesses  from  distant  points  for  testi- 
mony here.  The  hearings  on  this  subject 
lasted  for  9  days  during  which  time  the 
subcommittee  heard  testimony  from  56  wit- 
nesses. 

The  subject  matter  which  really  makes  It 
necessary  to  exceed  the  original  budget,  how- 
ever, is  the  current  investigation  being  con- 
ducted into  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  relationship  of 
the  Department  to  Blllie  Sol  Estes.  This  is 
an  extremely  complex  and  demanding  in- 
quiry. In  order  to  assemble  the  material 
necessary  to  make  an  orderly  presentation  of 
the  facts,  It  has  been  necessary  to  augment 
our  regular  staff.  Approximately  60  staff 
members  are  presently  working  on  this  case. 
About  40  of  these  are  additional  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  been  attached  to  the  com- 
mittee on  a  temporary  basis.  Accordingly 
o\ir  expenses  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the 
budget  we  anticipated  last  January.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  expenses  of  our  first 
series  of  hearings  alone  will  be  approximately 
as  follows: 

Salaries |42. 287.  33 

Recording  proceeding 3,000.00 

Trayel    and    per   diem,    Investl- 

gaton 25,  000.  00 

WltncM  feet  and  travel ._  20,  000.  00 

Office  supplies  and  postage 1,  SOO.  00 

Documents  and  miscellaneous 2, 000.  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 10.000.00 

ToUl 103.  757.  85 

I  am  attaching  a  proposed  budget  which 
Includes  and  supersedes  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  subcommittee  to  your  committee 
In  January  of  this  year.  As  I  have  stated 
hereinbefore,  this  proposed  budget  calls  for 
a  total  availability  of  funds  of  9500,000  for 
the  yaar.  This  Is  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
Senate  Resolution  350,  $279,730.18  remain 
unexpended;  however,  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  amount  is  already  committed  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  during  May  and  June. 

In  the  coming  months  the  subcommittee 
faces  the  task  not  only  of  completing  the 
complicated  Agriculture  Department-Blllie 
Sol  Estes  case,  but  also  has  other  subject 
matter  which  should  receive  attention.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  this  with 
the  $400,000  made  available  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 250,  passed  on  February  7,  1962.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  is  requested  that  an  additional 
$100,000  be  made  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee bringing  the  total  available  for  the 
year  from  February  1,  1962,  through  January 
31,  1963,  from  $400,000  to  a  total  of  $500,000. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Ctiairman. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar 1665.  Senate  Resolution  358. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion fS.  Res.  358)  to  increase  the  amount 
of  funds  for  the  investigation  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  4  of  S.  Res.  265. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session, 
authorizing  an  investigation  of  Juvenile  de- 
Unquency  in  the  United  States,  agreed  to 
February  7,  1962,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$178,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$198,000-. 


The  excerpt  submitted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field from  the  report  ^No.  1706)  is  as 
follows : 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  265,  agreed 
to  February  7,  1962,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  from  February  1, 
1962,  through  January  31,  1963.  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $178,000  for  an  Investigation  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States. 
Senate  Resolution  358  would  authorise  the 
expenditiire  of  an  additional  $20,000  for  that 
purpose. 

Justification  for  the  additional  expenditure 
is  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodo,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  trans- 
mitted to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, by  Senator  James  O.  EIastland.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  letters  (with  accompanying  budget) 
are  as  follows: 

U.S.    SXNATS, 
COMMITRE    ON    THE    JUOICIART, 

July  e.  1962. 
Re  Senate  Resolution  358. 
Hon.  MiXK  Mansficlo, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rulrs  and  Admin- 
istration, V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
DsA«  Ma.  CHAiauAN:  Enclosed  herewith  are 
copies  of  the  budget  to  accompany  Senate 
Resolution  358  which  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  lu  meeting 
on  June  38.  1962.  The  additional  $20,000  is 
required  to  carry  on  the  Invtatlgatlon  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

The  letter  setting  forth  In  detail  the  pro- 
gram of  the  subcommittee  from  the  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Thomai  J.  Dood.  is  en- 
eloaad  for  the  information  of  the  Committee 
on  RulM  and  Administration  and  for  consid- 
eration at  its  forthcoming  meeting. 
Sincerely. 

Jamks  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciart. 
SuBcoMMrrm  To  Investigate 
JxnrzNiLK  Deunquxnct, 
June  13,  19C2. 
Hon.  Jambs  O.  Eastuind, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaikman:  A  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion to  increase  by  $20,000  the  money  for  the 
work  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee for  this  year  is  attached  to  this  .etter 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  budget  to  show 
how  these  additional  funds  would  be  spent. 
The  three  major  investigations  being  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  have  developed 
Into  wider  studies  than  originally  antici- 
pated. 

Our  probe  of  the  television  Industry,  which 
was  started  dxirlng  the  Ist  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  has  been  continued  this  year. 
Although  we  are  presently  In  the  concluding 
stages  of  this  study,  there  Is  still  much  work 
remaining  in  analyzing  the  testimony  and 
the  many  documents  connected  with  this 
hearing.  In  order  to  do  a  competent  and 
thorough  job,  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain 
the  services  of  a  consultant  who  Is  expert 
In  the  field  of  the  television  medium  and 
Its  effect  on  children.  This  investigation  has 
received  widespread  support  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  received  thousands 
of  letters  from  people  In  all  walks  of  life, 
from  parents  to  corporation  presidents  and 
even  television  broadcasters,  who  feel  the  in- 
vestigation was  necessary  and  is  having  a 
beneficial  effect.  I  believe  that  the  mass  of 
evidence  we  have  obtained  can  be  most  help- 
ful in  determining  what  can  be  done  about 
the  crime,  violence,  brutality,  and  Improper 
sex  on  our  television  screens. 

We  are  also  working  on  the  problem  of  the 
Illegal  traffic  in  narcotics  and  teenage  drug 


addiction.  Hearings  were  held  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  we  hope  to  schedule 
further  hearings  on  this  longstanding  and 
difficult  problem.  As  one  of  the  primary 
sources  of  the  deadly  narcotic  drugs  appears 
to  be  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  much  of  our 
Investigative  work  has  been  In  or  near  thst 
country  In  an  effort  to  establish  the  points 
of  origin  and  methods  of  transp>ortlng  and 
distributing  heroin.  Witnesses  have  been 
called  from  the  west  coast  and  other  border 
areas  as  they  have  firsthand  Information  on 
this  traffic  which  I  am  sure  will  be  helpful. 
As  our  Investigation  developed,  we  obtained 
information  which  necessitated  the  calling 
of  persons  we  had  not  originally  scheduled 
as  witnesses.  For  these  reasons,  this  study 
Is  proving  to  b«  more  costly  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

Another  study  which  has  Involved  staff 
travel  to  the  west  coast  Is  the  mall-order 
traffic  In  firearms.  Many  of  the  distributors 
of  these  Items  have  headquarters  In  tl^at 
area  of  the  country.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  conferences  with  agencies  and  Individuals 
concerned  with  this  traffic  In  the  hope  that 
a  legislative  proposal  could  b«  worked  out 
that  would  b«  realistic  and  have  the  full 
support  of  all  groups  concerned  with  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  hand  guns.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
this,  and  If  such  legislation,  which  would 
keep  these  lethal  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  juvenile,  the  mentally  unbalanced, 
and  the  criminally  inclined,  were  enacted 
It  would  b«  a  real  conUlbuUon  to  the  safety 
of  the  community.  As  the  offending  firms 
are  on  the  west  coast,  the  majority  of  wit- 
nesses will  be  from  that  area  which  will  In 
turn  raise  the  cost  of  our  propoeed  hearing 
on  this  subject. 

I  hop*  that  you  will  ngree  that  these  proj- 
ecu  should  be  properly  completed  and  will 
Introduce  this  resolution  as  soon  as  It  Is 
feasible. 

Sincerely, 

Thomac  J.  DODD. 

Chairman. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION OF  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar 1666,  Senate  Resolution  360. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  360)  authorizing  additional 
funds  for  an  investigation  of  migratory 
labor  was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  section  4  of  8.  Res.  273, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session, 
authorizing  an  Investigation  of  migratory 
labor,  agreed  to  February  7,  1962.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'WO.OOO"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$70,000". 

The  excerpt  submitted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field from  the  report  <No.  1707)  is  as 
follows : 

Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  273.  agreed 
to  February  7.  1962,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  from 
February  1,  1962,  through  Jiinuary  31,  1963, 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  a  study 
of  migratory  lat>or.  Senate  Resolution  360 
would  authorize  an  additional  $20,000  for 
that  purpose. 

Justification  for  the  additional  expendi- 
tures Is  expressed  In  a  memorandum  to 
Senator  Mike  Mansfizld,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
from  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 


Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  memorandum  (with  accom- 
panying revised  budget)  Is  as  follows: 

U.8.  SnTATS, 
CoMMrma  on  Labor 

AND  POBLIC  WZLTAaK. 

SuBooMMrrm  on  Mioratort  Labor, 

July  9,  1962. 

MXMOKANSUM 

To:  The  Honorable  Mixx  MANsnxLD.  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

From:  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor. 

Re  Senate  Resolution  360  (87th  Cong.,  2d 
sesa.)  amending  Senate  Resolution  278, 
authorizing  a  oomprehenslve  study  of 
migratory  labor. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  unanimously  approved  Senate 
Resolution  360,  which  amends  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 273,  87th  CongreM,  ad  session,  so  as 
to  authorize  an  exp«ndlture  of  $70,000  for 
the  conduct  of  the  activities  of  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor,  In  lieu  of 
$50,000  authorised  in  tha  original  Senate 
Resolution  273.  The  effect  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 360  U  to  provid*  an  additional  $20,000 
which  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
through  the  remainder  of  Its  period  of  au- 
tborlaed  activities.  The  background  on  and 
need  for  Senate  Resolution  360  now  follow. 

On  February  7,  1008,  the  Senate  approvad 
SenaU  Resolution  273  authorising  an  ex- 
pendlturt  of  funds  not  to  exceed  $50,000  by 
the  Committee  on  tAbor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, or  any  duly  authorlaed  subcommittee 
thereof,  from  February  1,  1962,  through 
January  31,  1963.  to  examine,  InvesttgaU, 
and  make  a  complet*  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  migratory  labor. 

Pursuant  to  thU  resolution,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  has  undertaken 
an  extensive  study  of  the  many  critical 
problems  that  confront  the  farm  employer 
and  the  migratory  farmworker. 

Expenditures  of  the  sut>commlltee  for  the 
period  beginning  February  1.  1962.  through 
June  30,  1962,  amount  to  $26,554.68.  Based 
upon  anticipated  cost  factors,  future 
monthly  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
$6,200,  or  a  total  of  $48,000  for  the  remainder 
of  the  subcommittee^  authorized  period  of 
activity;  thiu  there  would  be  an  estimated 
total  expenditure  of  $70,000  for  the  subcom- 
mittee's work  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
authorized  activities,  that  is  February  1, 
1962,  through  January  31,  1963. 

Inasmuch  as  $50,000  has  previously  been 
provided  for  subcommittee  expenditures.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  additional  $20,000  Is 
necessary  for  the  subcommittee  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  and  responsibilities  as  established 
by  Senate  Resolution  873. 

The  need  for  additional  funds  results  pri- 
marily from  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
the  migratory  labor  problem  Itself,  making 
necessary  a  commensurate  expansion  of  sub- 
committee activities  which  were  unforeseen 
during  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for 
Senate  Resolution  27$.  Typical  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  required  expanded  sub- 
comnxlttee  activities  are  the  following: 

1.  It  was  earlier  anticipated  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  pertinent  Information  con- 
cerning migratory  labor  could  be  obtained 
without  the  necessity  of  making  additional 
field  trips  to  the  site  of  farming  operations, 
to  labor  camps  and  to  related  facilities  pro- 
viding health  and  safety  protection,  sanita- 
tion or  transportation  for  migratory  work- 
ers. This  expectation  was  reasonable  In  view 
of  the  extensive  field  trip  acUvlties  and  re- 
search, undertaken  by  the  subcommittee 
during  i960  and  the  information  obtained 
therefrom.  Despite  such  activities  in  1960, 
however,  the  subcommittee's  overall  work- 


load  required  additional  legal  research  and 
field  work.  The  subcommittee  has  accord- 
ingly made  supplementary  field  trips  and  has 
undertaken  expanded  legal  analysis  of  such 
matters  as  housing,  transportation,  sanita- 
tion, and  other  critical  problems  facing  the 
farm  employer  and  the  migratory  farm- 
worker. 

2.  Of  the  several  legislative  measures  un- 
der consideration  by  the  subconamittee,  S. 
1129,  because  of  its  scope  and  complexity, 
has  required  more  legal  research  and  anal- 
ysis than  was  calglnally  anticipated.  The 
import  and  long-range  Implications  of  this 
legislative  measure  for  farm  employers  and 
migratory  farmworkers  alike  required  the 
subcommittee  to  make  numerous  firsthand 
observation  trips  and  to  engage  in  extensive 
consultations  with  farm  employers  concerned 
with  the  legislation. 

3.  Because  of  these  and  other  work  con- 
ditions, travel  requirements  have  been  some- 
what greater  than  estimated.  The  demands 
of  the  work  also  made  It  essential  to  em- 
ploy one  additional  professional  and  clerical 
assistant,  whose  services  were  not  antici- 
pated at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  In 
this  regard  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  sub- 
committee's expanded  activities,  taking  Into 
account  the  addition  of  one  professional 
and  one  clerical  aaalatant.  have  resulted  in 
an  estimated  expenditure  for  personnel  as 
follows:  Approximately  $15,000  for  majority 
profeaslonal  staff;  approximately  $14,000  for 
minority  suff;  and  approximately  $26,000 
for  supporting  clerical  and  research  asaUt- 
ants. 

For  the  foregoing  raaaons  the  subcommit- 
tee most  respectfully  requests  that  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  approve 
Senate  Resolution  360.  and  submlU  tha  at- 
tached revued  budget  ralatlvt  thereto. 

Harrison  A.  WnxuMs,  Jr. 


nondiplomatic  AcnvrriES  op 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1667.  Senate  Resolution  362. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  362)  to  study  the  nondip- 
lomatic activities  of  foreign  govern- 
ments was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof.  Is  authorized  under  sections 
134  and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  in  accordance 
with  Its  jurisdiction  specified  by  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  study  of  all  non- 
diplomatic  activities  of  representatives  of 
foreign  governments,  and  their  contractors 
and  agents,  in  promoting  the  Interests  of 
those  governments,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  representatives  attempt  to  influence 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  affect 
the  national  Interest. 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  is  authorized  (1)  to  make 
such  expenditures;  (2)  to  hold  such  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  d\ir- 
ing  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate;  (3)  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  paf>ers,  and  documents; 
(4)  to  take  such  testimony;  (5)  to  employ, 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  such  technical,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistants  and  consultants; 
and  (6)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  beads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned. 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 


tion, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000  for  the  period  ending  January  31, 
1963,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  complete  its 
study  by  June  30,  1963,  but  it  shall  submit 
to  the  Senate  not  later  than  January  31,  1963, 
such  results  of  the  study  herein  authorized 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  found  to  be  appropriats. 

The  excerpt  submitted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field from  the  report  (No.  1708)  is  as 
follows: 

Senate  Resolution  362  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcorrunlttee  Uiereof,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $60,000  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution  through  January  31. 
1963.  "to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  all  nondiplomatic  activities  of  represent- 
atives of  foreign  governments  and  their  con- 
tractors and  agents,  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  those  governments,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  represenuttves  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
affect  the  national  Interest." 

Additional  Information  relative  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  inquiry  Is  contained 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  accompany  Senate  Reeolutlon 
362  (S.  Rept.  1679,  87th  Cong.)  and  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Mike  MANsnxLo,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, from  Senator  J.  W.  Puuuuqht,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  letter  (and  accompanying  budget)  is 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sknati. 
CoMMrrrsx  on  Forsion  Rklations, 

Wathington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Mixi  MANsnxLD, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  There  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Senate  Resolution  362,  to  authorize  a  study 
of  nondiplomatic  activities  of  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  July  9,  1962. 

Briefly,  the  resolution  authorises  the  ex- 
penditure of  $50,000  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  within  the  period  ending 
January  31,  1963,  to  study  the  nondiplomatic 
activities  of  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, their  contractors  and  agents  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  representatives, 
contractors,  and  agents  attempt  to  Influence 
the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  affect 
the  national  interest.  This  study,  which  in- 
formally began  more  than  3  months  ago, 
stemmed  from  growing  concern  of  commit- 
tee members  over  the  Increasing  use  by  for- 
eign governments  of  nondiplomatic  means 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  committee  expecU  to  file  Its 
final  report  by  June  80,  1963.  It  will,  how- 
ever, file  an  Interim  report  not  later  than 
January  31,  1963,  containing  such  results  and 
recommendations  as  may  at  that  time  be 
appropriate. 

The  complete  backgroimd  of  the  com- 
mittee's study  luider  this  resolution  Is  de- 
scribed In  Senate  Report  1679,  which  is 
enclosed.  The  report  also  contains  the  com- 
mittee's propxwed  budget  for  the  requested 
$60,000. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  give  this  resolution  favor- 
able consideration  at  your  next  meeting  In 
order  that  the  Senate  can  thereafter  give  It 
early  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBRIOHT. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1675.  Senate  Resolution  359, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  359)  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subconunittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  ot  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdictions  specified 
by  subsection  1(g)(2)(D)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  Intergovernmental  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  States 
and  municipalities,  including  an  evaluation 
of  studies,  reports,  and  recommendations 
made  thereon  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-380,  approved  by 
the  President  on  September  24,  1959. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  resolution  to  January  31,  1963,  In- 
clusive. Is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  it  deems  advisable;  (2)  to 
employ  upon  a  temporary  basis,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants: Prortdcd,  That  the  minority  Is  au- 
thorized to  select  one  person  for  appoint- 
ment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall  be 
appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  more  than  $1,400  than  the  highest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee;  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Szc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1963. 

Szc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  $40,- 
000,  BhaU  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  a  study  of  inter- 
governmental relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munici-  , 
palities." 

The  excerpt  submitted  by  Mr.  M.^^ns- 
FiELD  from  the  report  (No.  1716)  is  as 
follows : 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  or  any 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  resolution 
through  January  31,  1963,  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  •4q,000  "to  examine,  investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  Intergovernmental 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
the  States  and  municipalities.  Including  an 
evaluation  of  studies,  reports,  and  recom- 
mendations made  thereon  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmentel  Relations  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  86-880.  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  24.  1969." 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  pro  forma 
In  nature,  would  amend  the  title  more  prop- 
erly to  reflect  the  purpose  of  the  resolution. 


The  purposes  of  the  contemplated  inquiry 
are  more  fully  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor MiKx  Mansfixlo.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  from 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskix,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, which  letter  (with  accompanying 
budget)  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatz, 
Washington.  DC,  July  9, 1963. 
Hon.  MncE  Mansheld, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mx.  Chaikman  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Senate  Resolution  359,  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  which  I  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  on 
June  29,  1962.  The  resolution  has  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  alTectlng  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Three  memt)ers  of  the  com- 
mittee— Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Mundt.  and 
I,  are  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovcrrmiental  Relation-s.  Prom  time 
to  time,  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  lieen  assigned  legislation  related 
to  the  problems  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, some  of  which  has  been  developed  In 
the  Advisory  Commission. 

We  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  because  we  believe  that 
such  a  subcommittee  could  make  a  fruit- 
ful contribution  in  the  area  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  by  offering  solutions  to 
specific  problems  and  Illuminating  general 
problems  affecting  all  levels  of  government 
and  their  relationships. 

Since  Its  establishment  in  1959  as  a  perma- 
nent organization,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  Its  10  reporUs  have 
been  treated  with  great  respect,  and  3  of  its 
11  recommendations  for  congressional  ac- 
tion have  been  adopted.  It  is  clear  that,  as 
the  Commission  gains  momentum,  It  will 
provide  more  legislative  recommendations 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  Some  of 
its  present  proposals  are  pending  before  the 
Goverrunent  Operations  Committee  and  we 
may  anticipate  that  more  will  be  referred 
to  the  committee  In  the  future. 

In  the  last  3  years,  because  of  the  work- 
load in  other  subcommittees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  special  sub- 
committees have  been  set  up  to  conduct 
hearings  on  legislation  involving  intergov- 
ernmental relations.  We  believe  that  the 
need  and  the  gi<owlng  responsibility  for  ac- 
tion in  the  Intergovernmental  relations  field 
can  t>est  be  served  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  permanent  6ul>commlttee  with  a  small, 
competent  staff.  Such  a  subcommittee 
would  not  trespa.<3s  on  the  resFwnsibiiities 
of  other  subcommittees.  The  proposed 
budget  for  the  remainder  of  this  Congress 
would  total  $40,000.  I  am  submitting  with 
this  statement  a  copy  of  the  proposed  budget. 
The  proposed  subcommittee  would  be  In  a 
position  to  develop  more  adequate  informa- 
tion on  the  problems  of  Intergovernmental 
relations,  would  t)e  able  to  hold  hearings, 
to  which  Advisory  Commission  recommenda- 
tions and  other  legislative  suggestions  would 
be  given  appropriate  consideration,  and 
would  give  interested  parties  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  proposals  in  the  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions field. 

There  are  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  which 
could  be  referred  appropriately  to  a  Bub- 
committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
We  anticipate  that  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee could  begin  this  summer  and  that  fall 


hearings  on  general  problems  affecting  inter- 
governmental relations  problems  could  be 
schedxiied. 

We  believe  the  proposed  subcommittee 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  Federal  system  and  to 
the  enhancement  of  cooperation  between 
all  levels  of  government. 

We  hope  the  resolution  will  meet  with  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskik, 

U.S.  Senator. 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SIGNING  OF  MORRILL  LAND- 
GRANT   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
July  2  there  was  a  celebration  of  the  ccn- 
teimial  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  in  this  country. 
On  that  day.  and  subsequently,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  made  speeches  and  inserted  in 
the  Record  remarks  relative  to  their 
views  concerning  the  great  progress  and 
contributions  made  as  a  result  of  the 
signing  of  the  Morrill  Act,  100  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  concerning  what  one  should 
know  about  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  statement  explains  in 
brief  detail  the  purpose  of  the  land -grant 
colleges,  and  states  how  many  there  are, 
their  size,  purpose,  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  Tou  Should  Know  About  Lano-G>ant 

COU.XCES  and  UmVKSSITIKS 

What  is  a  land-grant  college? 

A  land-grant  college  is  one  which  was  es- 
tablished under  the  terms  of  the  Land-Grant 
Act.  The  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862  provided 
a  grant  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress.  This  land  was 
to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
invested.  The  income  would  be  used  to  es- 
tablish and  endow,  as  Justin  Morrill  defined 
it.  "at  least  one  college  (in  each  State) 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  Including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
Industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life." 

Wlio  was  Justin  Smith  Morrill? 

Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith-farmer  from  Vermont.  He  8er\-ed 
nearly  half  a  century  in  the  Senate  and 
House  and,  perhaps  because  he  had  had  to 
leave  school  In  his  early  teens,  he  worked 
for  legislation  to  help  higher  education 
throughout  his  congressional  career. 

How  many  land-grant  colleges  are  there 
now? 

There  are  68,  at  least  1  In  each  of  the  60 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Which  is  the  largest? 

The  University  of  California,  which  in- 
cludes the  Berkeley.  Los  Angeles,  and  six 
other  campuses  throughout  the  State,  has 
about  52,000  students.  There  are  presently 
8  campuses  altogether — when  3  new  ones 
are  added  soon,  there  will  be  11. 

The  University  of  California  Is  a  State 
university.  Is  there  a  difference  between  a 
State  university  and  a  land -grant  uni- 
versity? 

Arizona.  Connecticut,  California.  Mas- 
sachusetts, Delaware,  Minnesota,   and  Wis- 
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consln  are  among  the  34  States  which  have 
one  major  8tat«  university  which  is  the 
land-grant  InsUtution.  Sereral  States,  how- 
ever, have  two  major  State  universities, 
only  one  of  which  is  a  land-grant  university. 
In  Michigan,  for  Instance.  Michigan  State 
University  at  East  Irftnslng  is  the  land -grant 
institution.  Two  private  colleges— Cornell 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 
also  received  land-grant  funds. 

What  was  the  begirming  of  the  legislation 
which  created  thts  new  kind  of  education? 

We  are  celebrating  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  first  Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Act 
on  Monday  at  National  Archives  Iwcause 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  legislation  into 
Inw  on  July  2.  1862.  But  it  took  Senator 
Morrill  more  than  6  years  to  push  the  legis- 
lation through  Congress  and  it  did  not  be- 
come law  untU  after  one  President — James 
Buchanan — had  vetoed  it.  Among  the  most 
important  contributors  to  the  land-grant 
idea  was  a  Yaie-sdocated  teacher  in  Illinois. 
Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  who  aroused 
people  to  the  neoesslty  for  public  higher 
education  and  helped  to  draw  up  plana  for 
achieving  this  deal. 

What  subjects  do  land -grant  schools 
teach? 

Every  subject,  from  architecture  to  zoology. 
There  are  29  niu^lng  schools  and  14  medical 
schools  in  land-grant  institutions,  for  ex- 
ample. They  are  serving  as  training  quar- 
ters for  one-third  of  the  Peace  Corps  proj- 
ects and  also  train  about  half  of  the  officers 
for  the  Armed  Forces  educated  through  the 
ROTC  program. 

Where  was  the  first  land -grant  college? 

This  is  a  matter  of  definition.  Iowa's 
legislature  was  firet  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862.  giving  Iowa 
State  University  a  claim  to  the  honor.  Mich- 
igan State  University,  established  in  1855. 
was  the  pioneer  among  present-day  Institu- 
tions in  agricultural  instruction — empha- 
sized in  the  Land-Grant  Act.  Kansas  State 
University  was  first  to  be  designated  by  the 
State  legislature  as  a  land-grant  institution. 
Rutgers,  the  fitat*  university  of  New  Jersey, 
is  the  oldest  institution  now  a  land-grant 
university,  having  been  established  In  the 
colonial  period. 

How  long  have  land-grant  colleges  been 
coeducational? 

Some  have  accepted  women  since  they 
first  opened  their  doors.  Today,  they  enroll 
one-fllth  of  the  women  in  college — in  fact. 
20  percent  of  the  entire  college  population  of 
the  United  States. 

Why  was  the  Land-Grant  Act  considered 
revolutionary? 

It  embodied  the  idea  that  everyone  with 
the  ability  to  absorb  a  higher  education 
should  have  the  chance  to  attend  college; 
second,  it  provided  the  incentive  on  a  na- 
tional scale  to  bring  this  concept  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  life;  third,  the 
land-grant  institutions  brought  democracy 
In  subject  matter  m  well  as  in  opportunity. 
Agriculture  and  engineering,  for  example, 
were  recognized  as  appropriate  subjects  for 
university  study.  Fourth,  they  conducted 
research  from  the  very  beginning.  Model 
farms  were  set  up  to  help  professors  and 
students  discover,  through  experimentation, 
better  ways  of  farming.  Fifth,  land-grant 
Institutions  were  among  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tion to  have  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
science. 

Have  land-grant  colleges  made  special 
contributions  to  higher  education  in  the 
United  States? 

Aside  from  opening  the  college  doors  to 
young  people  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
afforded  a  higher  education,  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  health  and  welfare 
through  research.  Ftor  Instance,  agricul- 
tural research  Is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
today  one  American  farmworker  grows 
enough  food  for  himself  and  2«  other  people. 
Streptomycin,  the  drug  used  to  control  and 


treat  tuberculosis,  was  discovered  at  Rutgers, 
the  State  University  of  New  Jersey.  Dlcuma- 
rol.  the  chemical  which  helps  dissolve  blood 
clots  and  prevent  heart  attacks,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Another  example  of  land-grant  contributions 
to  the  NaUon  is  the  fact  that,  of  42  living 
Nobel  Prize  winners  who  were  educated  In 
the  United  States.  25  of  them  earned  one  or 
more  degrees  at  a  land-grant  university. 

Which   are    the   land-grant   colleges    and 
universities? 

Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Normal,  Ala. 

University  of  Alaska,  College,  Aiasiu. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevllle,  Ark. 

Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Normal  Col- 
lege, Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

University  of  California.  Berkeley.  Los  An- 
geles, and  other  campuses  in  California. 

Colorado    State    University,    Fort    Collins, 
Colo. 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

University  of  I>elaware,  Newark.  Del. 

Delaware  State  College,  Dover,  Del. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee,  Fla. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Fort  Valley  State  CoUege.  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 

University  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu,  HawalL 

University  of  Idaho.  Moscow,  Idaho. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  111. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky. 

Kentucky  State  College.  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Louisiana  State  University.  Baton  Rouge. 
La. 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

University  of  Maine.  Orono,  Maine. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Maryland  State  College,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

University     of     Massachusetts,     Amherst, 
Mass. 

Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  University.  East  Lansing. 
Mich. 

University     of     Minnesota.     Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Mississippi    State    University,    State    Col- 
lege. Miss. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Lorman,  Miss. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Lincoln  University.  Jefferson   City,  Mo. 

Montana  State  College.  Bozeman,  Mont. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

University  of  Nevada,  Rmm),  Nev. 

University   of   New   Ha];blSshire.   Durham, 
N.H.  T 

Rutgers  University,  New  i^runswlck,  N.J. 

New   Mexico   State   University,   University 
Park,  N.  Mex. 

Ccanell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Agricultural    and    Technical    College    of 
North  Carolina.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

North    Dakota    State    University,    Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 

The    Ohio    State    University,    Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma     State     University,    Stillwater. 
Okla. 

Langston  University.  Langston,  Okla. 

Oregon  State  University.  Corvallls,  Oreg. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Pledras  and 
Mayaguez,  PH. 

University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston,  R.I. 

Clemson    Agricultural    College,    Olemson, 
S.C. 

South  Carolina  State  College,  Orangeburg, 
S.C. 

South   Dakota   State    College,   Brookings, 
S.  Dak. 


University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Indiistrlal 
State  University.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Agrlcviltural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  College  Station,  Tex. 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 

Utah  State  University.  Logan.  Utah. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute'.  Blacks- 
burg,  Va. 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Washington  SUte  University,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown. 
W.  Va. 

University  of  Wirconsln,  Madison,  Wis. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Wyo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  2.  1962,  on  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Morrill  Land-Grant  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President  of  the  Unittd 

States   on   the  Centennial  Anniversaby 

OF  the   Signing   of  the   Moerill  Land- 

Geant  Act,  July  2.  1962 

On  this  date  100  years  ago.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  sent  to  the  White  House 
an  act  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
I>eople's  colleges  and  setting  forth  the  grant 
of  Federal  lands  to  help  the  young  States 
found  them. 

To  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
education  came  from  such  great  struggle 
and  sacrifice,  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
experiences  in  his  illustrious  career.  For 
here  was  a  revolutionary  idea  in  education 
that  went  beyond  the  classic  arts  and  the 
traditional  professions. 

The  Morrill  Act  put  higher  education 
within  reach  of  all  Americans.  It  p\ished 
back  the  old  horizons  of  learning  by  Intro- 
ducing and  developing  new  disciplines  in 
agricultural   and   industrial   development. 

Now  there  are  68  land-grant  Institutions 
In  all  of  the  50  States  and  In  Puerto  Rico. 
They  enroll  almost  20  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's college  students.  They  grant  40  per- 
cent of  all  doctorate  degrees — half  of  the 
doctorates  in  the  physical  sciences,  engi- 
neering, and  the  health  professions;  a  fourth 
of  the  doctorates  in  the  arts  and  languages, 
in  business,  commerce,  and  educational 
training;  and  all  of  the  doctorates  in  agri- 
culture. They  train  nearly  half  of  all  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  officers  entering  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  military  programs  of 
civilian  institutions. 

The  contributions  of  the  land-grant  in- 
stitutions are  by  no  means  fully  realized, 
or  their  new  potentials  exhausted.  Their 
Influence  is  felt  around  the  world.  Our 
friends  in  developing  coiuitries  look  to  these 
Institutions  not  only  as  models  for  develop- 
ing higher  education,  but  as  advisers  and 
partners  as  well. 

We  pause  now  to  recognize  the  great  ful- 
fillment of  the  land-grant  concept  on  this 
anniversary.  We  also  see  now  an  ever- 
enlarging  role  for  these  institutions  In  our 
country's  future.  They  have  demonstrated 
fully  that  such  responsibilities  can  be  met. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  that  so  many  Members  of 
Congress,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
joined  in  commemorating  this  anni- 
versary, because  of  Its  great  significance 
In  every  State  of  the  Union;  and  I  am 
extremely  happy  that  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  has   also  joined   in 
commemorating  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  business  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time? 


ADJOURNMENT 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiu-ther  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  13,  1962,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  12,  1962: 

U.S.    District    Jxroct 

Noel  P.  Pox.  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Michi- 
gan, vice  Raymond  W.  Starr,  retired. 

Charles  H.  Carr.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
California.     (A  new  position.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  13, 1962 : 

Diplomatic   and   Poreign   Servick 
Matthew   H.   McCloskey,   of   Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Ireland. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Rayburn  Webster,  Wlnfleld. 

ARIZONA 

Helen  S.  Slaughter,  Alpine. 
Cassenia  E.  Crowder.  Morristown. 
Prances  L.  Roberta,  Wlnkelman. 

ARKANSAS 

DorU  H.  Beasley,  Cherry  Valley. 
Alice  V.  Perdue.  Louann. 
Genevieve  E.  Glllham,  Royal. 
Buel  R.  Tatom.  Stamps. 
Homer  Pace,  Wilmar. 

CALIFORNIA 

Bryon  H.  Alexander,  Jr..  Culver  City. 

Robert  J.  Hazard.  Edwards. 

Joe  L.  Roberts,  Etna. 

Noel  P.  Rlcauda.  Pontana. 

James  A.  Cummlngs,  La  Habra. 

Jimmy  L.  Pierce.  Lamont. 

Paye  P.  Bertagna,  Montgomery  Creek. 

John  W.  Milam.  Oakdale. 

Luke  A.  Brazo,  Pico  Rivera. 

Ted  Ballew.  Pollock  Pines. 

Hector  G.  Godlnez.  Santa  Ana. 

COLORADO 

Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Salida. 

CONNECTICUT 

Joseph  A.  Whalen.  Lakevllle. 

rLORIDA 

Robert  D.  Young,  Avon  Park. 
William  A.  Holland,  Port  Lauderdale. 
Ellis  Solomon,  Port  Myers. 
Hartley  A.  Graves,  Jr..  Pruitland  Park. 
Curtlss  W.  Hale,  Hollywood. 
Austin  T.  Drlnkwater.  Orange  Park. 
Marjorle  V.  Judy,  Polk  City. 
I^onard  R.  Dyer,  Tangerine. 
J.  Douglas  Arnall,  Venice. 


GEORGIA 

Oris  W.  Wood.  Dalton. 
Roy  C.  Knight.  Dexter. 
BUS  L.  Stephens.  Millen. 
Amos  8.  Roberts.  Plnehurst. 
William  G.  McRee.  Watiansvllle. 
Paul  W.  Vaughn.  Jr.,  Williamson. 

IDAHO 

Roy  B.  Fields.  McCall. 
J.  D.  Petty.  Meridian. 
Anna  R.  Lake.  Roberts. 

ILLINOIS 

William  A.  Guthrie,  Farmlngton. 
Sereno  Leonl.  Hlghwood. 
Walter  L.  Randall,  Lewlstown. 
Carl  L.  Karlson,  Nachusa. 
Richard  T.  Cahlll,  OntarlovlUe. 

INDIANA 

David  M.  Stanley,  Boone  Grove. 
Elisha  H.  Layman,  Commlskey. 
Eugene  Hampton,  Darlington. 
R.  John  Boch,  Decatur. 
Ralph  J.  Rochner,  Ewlng. 
Samuel  T.  Swan,  Leavenworth. 
Lola  H.  Van  ZUe,  Leo. 

IOWA 

Herbert  D.  Wilson,  Alden. 
John  P.  McNerney,  Des  Molnea. 
Carl  M.  Dudden,  Grundy  Center. 
Elslo  D.  Messamaker.  Harvey. 
Orval  A.  Kennedy.  Mllo. 
John  M.  Kuster.  Persia. 
Glen  L.  Pennlman.  Sac  City. 
Klngsley  M.  Schaudt.  Slater. 
Floyd  P.  Collins.  Tracy. 
Harry  P.  Healey.  Victor. 

KANSAS 

Gladys  E.  Higbee,  Pormoso. 
Helen  I    Ziegelmeler,  Gem. 
Harry  P.  Brown,  Offerle. 
Claire  B.  Sparling.  Oneida. 
David  C.  Tippet.  Parsons. 
John  D.  Belghley.  Smolan. 

KENTXJCKT 

Charles  Cornett.  Hazard. 
Eldon  W.  Bradley.  Sebree. 

LOUISIANA 

Dwight  C.  Spates.  Sulphur. 

MARYLAND 

Lolse  S.  Copws.  Brooklandville. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

WtlUam  P.  Dorval,  Chlcopee. 
William  H.  Prledrlch.  Easthampton. 

MICHIGAN 

Dorman  S.  Jurden.  Adrian. 
J.  Milton  Dietrich.  Conklin. 
Louis  A.  Halght.  Holland. 
John  P.  Alton.  Houghton  Lake. 
Paul  L.  Beyett.  Keego  Harbor. 
Raymond  C.  Donaldson,  Lapeer. 
Lawrence  G.  Chappel.  Marlette. 
Lawrence  W.  Church,  Olivet. 
James  A.  Gonyea.  Ossineke. 
Richard  A.  Herman,  Sodus. 

MINNESOTA 

Frank  J.  Petrlc,  Babbitt. 
Donald  B.  Solem.  Bingham  Lake. 
Richard  H.  Wojclechowskl.  Foley. 
Grace  K.  Pearson,  Grasston. 
John  V.  McGree,  Hastings. 
Harold  O.  Thoen.  Lanesboro. 
Gerhardt  P.  Proehl,  Otlsco. 
William  A.  SllUman,  Wlndom. 

MISSOURI 

Carl  H.  Bridges.  Bolivar. 
Robert  M.  Blackwell.  Bonne  Terre. 
Lewis  B.  Papln,  Chaffee. 
Archie  M.  Neff.  Goodman. 
Harvey  A.  Slentz.  Haytl. 
Ernest  E.  Dexter,  Huniiewell. 
Theodorlc  C.  Bland,  Kansas  City. 
Jacqueline  D.  Prenger,  Loooe  Cre«k. 
Kenneth  E.  ICauzey,  Mendon. 


Rolan  Gooch.  Jr..  Purdln. 
Robert  E.  Mldyett.  Ravenwood. 
C.  Eldrldge  Grlswold.  Salisbury. 
Russell  L.  Cunelo,  Sullivan. 
H.  Edith  81ms,  Trimble. 
John  Ichord.  Waynesville. 

NEBRASKA 

Ellsworth  C.  McKay.  Atkinson. 
Ruby  M.  Pximp.  Bennett. 
Walter  H.  Hoeltlng.  Lawrence. 
Vincent  L.  Nelson.  Palisade. 

NEVADA 

Robert  H.  Lias.  Las  Vegas. 
Wllberta  G.  Reld.  Searchlight. 

NEW    HAMP8HIRX 

Gerard  C.  Laperle,  Colebrook. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Jack  S.  Feerer.  Logan. 
C.  Sue  Wlllholt,  Malaga. 

NEW   TORS 

John  P.  Larkln,  Brewster. 
Prank  W.  Palange,  CamUlus. 
Donald  P.  Andrews,  Conklin. 
Ell  Zwlck,  High  Falls. 
Albert  J.  Hart,  Lynbrook. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Charlie  Y.  Patton,  Jr..  Brevard. 
Ophelia  F.  Roberts.  Coau. 
Thadlous  W  Hooper.  Cullowhee. 
Mildred  8.  Bartlett,  Kure  Beach. 
Mollle  A.  Dunn,  Lumber  Bridge. 
Evans  L.  Caudle.  Midland. 
Allen  L.  Olive,  New  Hill. 
Leonard  Staley.  Sophia. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Salne  G.  Majkrzak.  Thompson. 

OHIO 

John  E.  Lynch.  Ashtabula. 
Robert  E.  GUck.  AshvUle. 
David  M.  Bennett,  Baltimore. 
Paul  C.  Spltler.  Bellbrook. 
Ernest  Ramsey.  BergholE. 
James  P.  Reed.  Cherry  Fork. 
Clarence  K.  Baslnger.  Columbus  GroT*. 
Walter  M.  Pletras.  East  Orwell. 
,    Frances  H.  Stockham.  Friendship. 
John  A.  Schadle.  Hlgglnsport. 
Charles   L.   Ellcker.   Marlon. 
John  P.  Clark.  Millersport. 
John  J.  EllU.  New  Paris. 
Frank  J.  Calogero,   North   Klngsville. 
Marvin    W.    Sprague,    Williamsburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Erma  I.  Gibson.  Bolivar. 
Robert  M.  Lewandoekl.  Harborcreek. 
Lewis  T.  Layton.  Jr..  Langborne. 
Martin  F.  Monaghan.  Lost  Creek. 
Richard  8.  Krebs.  Milton. 
Howard  H.  Gaine.  Penns  Park. 
Edgar  F.  Rader.  Jr..  Stockertown. 
Philip  Polka.  Washington  Croeslng. 
Howard  P.  Mitchell.  West  Middlesex. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

George  C.  Sumners.  Cameron. 

TENNESSEE 

Glen  R.  Powers.  Ardmore. 
James  R.  Culp.  Clifton, 
Kenneth  H.  Jennings,  Powell. 

TIXAS 

Millard  E.  Guess.  Mlllsap. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Aubrey  C.  Ottley,  Charlotte  Amalle. 

VIRGINIA 

M.  Vincent  Wright,  Fries. 
Edwin  P.  Chapman,  Greenback ville. 
Douglas  D.  Dlckerson,  Parksley. 
J.  Floyd  Bates,  Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

Clinton  E.  Walcher,  Conway. 
Arthur  T.  Koekl,  E>eep  River. 
George  A.  Henson,  Jr..  Du  Pont. 
Taft  Hergert,  Endlcott. 
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Helen  M.  Eddy,  Kingston. 
Lincoln  A.  Kaiser,  KirklaiuL 
John  B.  Walll,  Lacroaae. 

WiaCONSIM 

James  N.  Pomes,  Three  Lakes. 

WJeOMIMO 

James  P.  Berry.  Big  Horn. 
JeOanon  A.  Kaul.  Pinedale. 

Coast  anb  Qsodstic  Survkt 
Subject  to  quallflcstlons  provided  law.  the 
following  for  pennanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  indicated  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey : 

To  be  ensigns 
Ned  Colden  Austin. 
Richard  James  DeRycke. 

To  be  lieutenant  { junior  grade) 
Daniel  F.  Leary. 

To  be  ensiffna 


Stephen  Z.  Bezuk 
Darld  G.  Hlckerson 
Gerald  W.  Hohmann 
Richard  H.  Allbrttton 
Frank  H.  Branca 
Richard  A.  Rader 
Stanley  J.  Ruden 


Kenneth  B.  Young 
Richard  P.  WUltamson 
Allan  Jenks 
Alfred  W.  Cecil 
James  J.  Llum 
Bruce  L.  McCartney 
Larry  L.  Lewis 


William  L.  Newton  III  James  F.  Reeve 
Edward  R.  Dohrman     Michael  J.  Pazucha- 
Chrlstopher  B.  Knisa        nice 

*■        <l«»  »« 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ji  ly  12, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Amos  5:  24:  Let  judgment  run  down 
as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream. 

O  Thou  whom  we  worship  and  adore 
as  the  Supreme  Being  and  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  give  us  this  day  a 
clear  and  luminous  vision  of  Thy  divine 
purposes  and  power. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  tanper  our  minds 
with  a  finer  essence  of  faith  and  fidelity, 
of  comradeship  and  cooperation,  as  we 
seek  to  do  what  Thou  dost  will  and 
command.  | 

Help  us  to  see  thtit  there  is  no  way  out 
of  the  world's  misery  and  confusion  than 
the  way  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  whom 
Thou  didst  send  to  make  us  mindful  of 
Thy  love  and  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
man. 

Inspire  us  to  covet  for  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  land  a  desire  to  cultivate 
their  spiritual  nature  and  aspire  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Integrity  and  greatness  of 
our  beloved  country. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  armoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  11737.  An  act  to  authorise  appro- 
priations  to  the  National  AeronauUca  and 


Space  Administration  tor  research,  devel- 
opment, and  opaation;  construction  of  fa- 
culties;   and   for   other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregroing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  KcKK.  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  WiLiT,  and  Mrs.  Smtth  of  Maine  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


EASTERN  AIR  LINES  JURISDIC- 
TIONAL STRIKE 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  l^jeaker.  Eastern 
Air  Lines  has  now  been  closed  down 
since  June  23  by  a  jurisdictional  strike 
between  two  rival  unions. 

This  strike,  which  does  not  involve  a 
dilute  between  the  company  and  em- 
ployees over  wages  or  worWng  condi- 
tions, has  cost  the  jobs  of  18,000 
employees  with  a  daily  loss  in  pay  of 
$367,000.  and  Is  costing  the  company 
$1  million  a  day  in  loss  of  revenue.  It 
is  costing  the  Municipal  Airport  in  Char- 
lotte. N.C.,  about  $3,000  a  week  in  loss 
of  landing  fees  and  rents  and  has 
grounded  more  than  60  daily  flights  in 
and  out  of  this  one  city  alone.  It  is 
causing  hardship  to  the  public  by  dis- 
rupting air  service  in  the  many  com- 
munities served  by  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

It  is  intolerable  that  such  a  strike 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  The 
public  interest  should  be  considered  and 
must  be  paramount  over  the  claims  of 
two  rival  unions. 

As  the  guardian  of  tlie  public  Inter- 
est, it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  a 
hand  in  this  situation.  Further  delays 
increase  the  losses  and  compound  the 
damages. 

Congress  is  not  powerless  to  act  to 
protect  innocent  bystanders  and  safe- 
guard the  public  interest.  I  urge  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  to 
take  action  forthwith  and  propose  legis- 
lation designed  to  outlaw  such  jurisdic- 
tional strikes.  I  believe  Congress  should 
promptly  enact  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  objective  and  am  sure  the  country 
would  applaud  such  action. 


NO  INVOLUNTARY   SERVITUDE  BY 
LAW,  REGULATION.  OR  FIAT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  page  13070  of  the 
RxcoKD  for  Tuesday.  July  10.  1962.  where 
US.  Senator  Behnitt.  of  Utah,  set  forth 


In  the  other  body  an  unusually  clear, 
concise,  and  succinct  analysis  not  only  of 
the  results  of  th»  many  polls  that  were 
taken  by  52  different  Congressmen — thus 
far  reported  in  the  Record — but  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  compulsory  care 
of  the  aging  under  the  social  security  tax. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  included  xmder  social  security 
at  all;  in  other  words,  on  the  question  of 
age  rather  than  need.  Also,  he  has 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  due  process  if  in- 
deed this  is  attached  to  the  Public  V.^el- 
fare  Amendments  of  1962  in  the  other 
body.  Perhaps  the  only  omission  in  this 
complete  and  updated  compilation  is 
that  real  need  has  never  been  proved,  or 
that  the  entire  study  is  a  Federal  prob- 
lem in  lieu  of  a  local,  or  at  most  a  prob- 
lem of  the  several  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  that  fact  that  three  dif- 
ferent sovereign  nations  of  the  world 
have  upheld  the  anti-involuntary  servi- 
tude principle  imder  their  various  con- 
stitutions, just  as  we  have  prescribed  in 
the  13th  amendment  and  our  Constitu- 
tion no  involuntary  servitude  by  law. 
regulation,  or  flat  in  this  country.  This 
includes  personal  services.  I  strongly 
urge  the  entire  Congress  to  pensively 
ponder  this  last  tliought,  and  thoroughly 
review  the  Senator's  erstwhile  contribu- 
tion. Why  should  we  avoid  due  legisla- 
tive process?  Why  should  we  rush  this 
new  approach  and  buy  at  considerable 
expense — a  pig-in-a-poke?  Why  should 
we  not  give  existing  law,  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill  of  the  86th  Congress,  a  real  chance? 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  1621 

Alford 

Hoffman, 

Mich 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Holtfleld 

Saund 

Blltch 

Horan 

Smith.  Miss. 

Boykln 

Kcarns 

Spence 

Goad 

KowBlskl 

Taber 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McSween 

Thompson,  La 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Peterson 

Ullman 

Donohue 

Pfost 

vtx 

Flood 
Frailer 

Powell 
Riley 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings vmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (ILR.  11921)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  11921.  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  301,  ending  on  line  23, 
page  12,  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  this 
section? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caset  :  On  page 
12,  line  23,  strike  the  quotation  mark  and 
Immediately  below  line  23  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(i)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der tills  Act,  as  amended,  to  any  Commu- 
nist country.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  phrase  "Communist  country' 
shall  Include  specifically,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following  countries: 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

"Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

"Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

"German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many), 

"Estonia. 

"Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

"Latvia, 

"Lithuania, 

"North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

"North  Vietnam, 

"Outer  Mongolia — Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public, 

"Polish  Peoples  Republic. 

"Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

"Tibet, 

"Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

"Cuba,  and 

"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  is  the  same 
amendment  which  this  House  adopted 
last  year  on  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  saw  last  year  how 
the  Senate  refused  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment.  The  conference  commit- 
tee took  our  amendment  out  and  threw 
it  down  the  drain.  But  this  year  we  saw 
how  the  other  body,  acting  first,  adopted 
practically  the  same  amendment.  That 
was  an  indication  to  me  that  they  have 
been  hearing  from  people  who  are  tired 
of  their  tax  money  going  to  the  support 
of  Communist  dictators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  issue  here  is 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  the  big- 
gest culprit,  in  my  opinion,  is  Yugo- 
slavia. We  have  fattened  Tito  to  the 
tune  of  $2,279  million  in  t|ie  last  15 
years.  Putting  that  in  simple  figures 
which  I  can  understand,  that  repre- 
sents about  $415,000  a  day  for  every  day 
in  the  F>ast  15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  think  the  people 
of  Yugoslavia  know  where  this  money  is 
coming  from,  we  have  another  think 
coming.  This  aid  started  15  years  ago. 
A  man  who  is  now  25  years  old  in  Yugo- 
slavia was  10  years  old  at  that  time,  at 
the  time  it  was  started.  He  looks  to  the 
great  Tito  for  all  of  these  blessings  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  What 
have  we  received  for  it?  Yugoslavia 
continues  to  issue  joint  statements  with 
Russia  about  how  their  alms  and  their 


policies  are  identical  and  the  same. 
They  vote  against  us  consistently  on  all 
major  issues  in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  want  to  con- 
tinue this  aid.  what  are  they  afraid  of? 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays! 
yesterday  said  the  democracies  will  sur- 
vive if  they  are  tough  enough.  Of  what 
are  we  afraid?  Are  we  afraid  they  will 
issue  these  statements  more  frequently? 
Are  we  afraid  that  they  will  not  take  as 
much  of  our  free  money  as  they  have 
had  in  the  past? 

They  had  a  May  Day  parade  just  a 
few  days  ago  and  there  were  20  Russian 
tanks  in  that  parade.  Does  that  show 
that  they  are  getting  away  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  if  they  were  ever  out  of  it? 

We  are  talking  here  about  stopping 
giving  the  taxpayers'  money  to  a  Com- 
munist country  tliat  is  dedicated  to  the 
defeat  of  our  way  ol  life.  Our  taxpayers 
are  sick  and  tired  of  our  Crovemment's 
withholding  money  from  their  paychecks 
and  sending  it  over  there.  There  are 
18 '^2  million  people  in  Yugoslavia,  just 
about  twice  the  number  there  are  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  We  have  been 
throwing  money  away,  sending  it  over 
there,  building  them  up  so  that  Yugo- 
slavia can  compete  with  us;  steel  mills, 
chemical  plants  that  are  going  to  com- 
pete with  the  very  workers  whose  money 
they  are  using  to  build  them.  I  think 
it  is  utterly  ridiculous. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  flexibility. 
This  thing  has  been  so  flexible  that  it 
has  been  wrapped  around  our  neck.  You 
talk  about  the  prerogative  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  I  notice  that  the  exec- 
utive department  lowered  the  taxes  yes- 
terday, I  thought  that  taxes  was  our 
responsibility. 

You  hear  the  statement  made,  "Well, 
I  am  against  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  tie 
the  Executive's  hands. "  I  think  there 
comes  a  point  where  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  House  to  say  how  the 
money  is  going  to  be  spent.  If  you  want 
to  make  this  flexible,  why  not  just  make 
a  lump-sum  appropriation  and  say. 
"Spend  it  any  way  you  want  to." 

In  other  sections  of  this  bill  you  have 
taken  the  position  of  saying  how  the 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  and  how  It 
is  going  to  be  administered.  And  it  is 
recognized  by  the  other  committees  of 
this  House;  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  his  honorable  members  saw  fit  in 
the  trade  bill  to  make  a  clear  finding 
that  Yugoslavia  is  communistic  and 
should  not  be  favored.  You  had  your 
Select  Committee  on  Export  Control  that 
made  a  finding  in  their  report,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  testimony  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent Communist  country;  they  have 
grave  doubts  about  it,  and  feel  that  they 
have  strong  ties  with  Russia. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  I  would  challenge  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  know  he  wants 
to  be  accurate.  I  was  there  when  Sec- 
retai-y  Rusk  made  his  statement,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  is  pretty 


clear  that  based  on  the  information  we 
have,  Yugoslavia  is  not  imder  Soviet 
domination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  1  has 
expired.  v 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey]  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
feel  it  would  be  factual  to  state  that  our 
investigation  shows  that  they  are  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  fact  is  rather  that  all  the  evidence 
which  we  were  able  to  get  would  indicate 
that  they  are  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  my  statement  is  cor- 
rect that  his  committee's  report  states 
that  there  is  doubt  that  they  are  com- 
pletely free  of  the  Communist  bloc? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  our  report  indicates  that  there 
would  be  some  doubt  whether  or  not 
Yugoslavia  in  the  event  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  would  take 
sides  with  us. 

Mr.  CASEY.  There  is  some  doubt  of 
that:  I  think  there  is  some  good  doubt 
of  it. 

Mr  SISK.  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  the  report  indicates  any  specific 
doubt  about  their  independence  at  the 
present  time  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  at  his  repwrt  again  I 
think  he  will  find  that  it  cites  the  Rus- 
sian tanks  there  as  some  basis  for  doubt- 
ing that  they  are  completely  free  of  any 
domination  by  Russia.  Now  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  concede  that  his 
committee  finds  that  they  are  completely 
independent;  I  will  even  suggest  that  you 
take  that  position  and  have  your  com- 
mittee take  that  position.  But  what  is 
the  difference  between  an  independent 
Communist  and  one  in  the  bloc?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
doubt  in  any  person's  mind  as  to  where 
this  armament  we  are  sending  to  this 
country  would  stand  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  thinks  it  would  be  on  our 
side.  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment here  today  points  up  just  one  ques- 
tion, and  one  question  alone.  I  think 
that  the  Congress  should  adopt  the 
amendment  because  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  tired  of  sending  their 
hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars  over  to 
support  Communists  who  have  been 
dedicated  and  say  they  are  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  this  country.  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlwnan 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  select  committee 
met  last  fall.  Since  then  Tito  has 
changed  his  policy  and  has  warmed  up 
to  Moscow.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman.  I  fully  support 
his  amendment.  I  think  conditions  have 
changed  considerably  since  the  time  the 
select  committee  made  their  report. 

Mr.  CASEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  doubt, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  designed 
to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  support 
of  the  Communists  wherever  they  may 
be. 

Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
There  seem  to  be  some  in  the  State  De- 
partment who  feel,  in  case  of  doubt  go 
ahead  and  spend  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  certainly  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  Uke  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
his  amendment.  I  am  going  to  support 
it.  I  think  the  proponents  of  aid  to  the 
Communist-bloc  nations  are  overlooking 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature.  That  is  exactly  this,  and  this  Is 
the  thing  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  giv- 
ing foreign  aid  to  the  Communist  na- 
tions ;  that  is,  an  effort  to  buy  friends.  I 
cannot  buy  a  friend  as  an  individual, 
and  neither  can  the  United  States  buy 
friends  at  the  international  level.  I  will 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  there  any  question 
in  the  gentleman's  mind  that  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Communist  Party  in  control  of 
Yugoslavia  are  part  of  the  Marx -Lenin 
philosophy? 

Mr.  CASEY.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind.  I  think  we  are  setting  a  horrible 
example  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
by  continuing  aid  to  Communists  when 
we  want  them  to  set  up  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  anyone  in  this  country,  is 
there,  that  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
all  of  the  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing Yugoslavia,  is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  acknowledged  personal  leader  is  Mr. 
Khrushchev?  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  is  there? 

Mr.  CASEY.    Not  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to 
object,  but  I  think  any  Member  that  uses 
10  minutes  has  plenty  of  time  to  present 
his  amendment.  If  there  is  any  further 
extension  of  time  over  10  minutes  I  will 
have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  support 
the  gentleman  in  this  amendment.  I 
think  the  best  reason  that  we  can  find  to 
show  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  Independent 
is  to  look  at  its  vote  in  the  United  Nations 
down  the  line  In  support  of  Russia.  Sec- 
ondly, If  we  will  look  throughout  the 
world,  we  will  find  that  when  we  stopped 
giving  aid  to  Egypt  on  the  Aswan  Dam 
and  Russia  came  in  and  started  giving 
aid  to  Egypt,  at  the  time  when  Russia 
gave  its  greatest  aid  to  Egypt  that  was 
when  Nasser  turned  on  the  Communist 
Party  and  has  been  berating  communism 
ever  since. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  want  to  make  one 
statement  and,  if  I  still  have  the  time, 
I  will  srield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  state  this.  The  opponents  of 
this  amendment  say,  well,  we  should  just 
express  a  strong  concern  and  give  the 
Executive  notice  of  the  congressional  in- 
tent. We  gave  notice  last  year  when 
the  House  adopted  this  amendment  and 
that  notice  was  not  heeded.  Just  look 
at  the  last  year's  gifts  and  grants  to 
Yugoslavia  alone  and  you  will  find  they 
paid  no  attentipn  to  the  congressional 
intent.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  nail 
it  down. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  started 
to  touch  the  point  I  want  to  make.  After 
all.  President  Kermedy  is  my  President 
just  as  he  is  yours.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  to  be  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  the  President's  discretion. 
I  feel  the  President  should  have  the  dis- 
cretion on  foreign  policy  because  this 
House  of  437  Members  certainly  cannot 
determine  in  advance  what  should  be 
done  to  handle  a  particular  situation  in- 
volving the  basic  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CASEY.  The  Executive  had  that 
discretion  for  the  past  16  years  and  look 
what  they  have  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  substitute  amendment.  Is  it  proper 
for  me  to  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caset:  Strike  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that :  ( 1 )  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  International  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  ( 3 )  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  conununlsm." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  this  is  just  an  amendment  to  the 
Casey  amendment. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  not  whether  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  any  Indi- 
vidual Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  for  or  against  communism. 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  question  on 
this  f>oint.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  communism  and 
wants  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  win  the  cold  war. 

Neither  Is  the  basic  issue  here  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  Tito  is  a  Communist.  I 
am  ready  to  concede  that  Mr.  Tito  is  a 
Communist. 

The  basic  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  shall  tie  the  President's 
hands  so  that  he  cannot  pursue  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action  in  cold  war 
strategy  under  any  circumstances.  Is  it 
proper  or  desirable  for  the  Congress  to 
block  out  the  United  States  from  the 
very  Important  and  vital  battlefield  of 
the  cold  war. 

Under  o\xx  Constitution,  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  placed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  defending  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress should  try  to  write  cold  war 
strategy  into  the  law. 

We  cannot  anticipate  future  develop- 
ments among  the  European  satellites. 
We  do  not  know  when  a  new  leader  may 
replace  an  old  one  or  when  an  existing 
government  may  decide  that  it  has  a 
chance  to  free  itself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Moscow. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  do  anything 
for  the  enslaved  nations  before  the  com- 
plete overthrow  and  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  occurs,  the  President 
needs  to  have  discretion  to  act  with  a 
free  hand  for  maneuver. 

The  Congress  has  a  right  and  an  obli- 
gation to  let  the  Executive  know  how- 
It  stands  on  major  issues.  If  the  Con- 
gress opposes  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  to  Poland,  it  should  say  so.  But  the 
Congress  should  not  go  further  and  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  tell  Mr.  Tito  what 
we  think  of  him.  It  is  another  thing  for 
the  Congress  to  require  a  course  of  action 
which  would  cut  off  the  contacts  of 
Yugoslavia  with  the  United  States  and 
with  Western  Europe  and  drive  that 
country  right  back  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  have  talked  with  many,  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  visited  Yugoslavia.  Just 
recently.  I  talked  with  a  distinguished 
American  and  a  businessman  from  my 
district  who  had  made  a  trip  into 
Yugoslavia. 

After  the  action  in  the  other  body  to 
cut   off    aid    to    Yugoslavia    he    wrote 
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me  a  letter.  He  felt  so  strongly  about 
this  that  he  wrote  several  articles  In  our 
local  newspaper,  articles  about  the  lack 
of  freedom  he  had  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  freedom  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Yugoslavia.  He  was  able  to  travel  in 
Yugoslavia,  he  was  able  to  do  whatever 
he  wanted  to  do  there,  he  was  able  to 
talk  to  the  people.  He  wrote  this  series 
of  articles  on  the  freedom  that  he  had 
observed  and  had  enjoyed.  And  I  am 
sure  that  many,  many  other  distin- 
guished Americans,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
txr]  yesterday  stated  in  his  remarks 
about  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia,  have  had 
similar  experiences.  In  that  country  we 
have  now  a  progressive  younger  leader- 
ship. I  hope  this  House  does  not  in  any 
way  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

The  President  is  in  a  better  position 
than  the  Congress  to  know  what  the 
real  situation  is  in  Yugoslavia  and  in 
Poland,  and  what  action  is  most  appro- 
priate. President  Truman,  President 
Eisenhower,  and  President  Kennedy 
have  been  in  complete  agreement  that 
It  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  give  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  information  available  to  the 
Executive  from  all  sources  indicates  that 
Tito  wants  to  retain  his  independence 
and  that  he  does  not  want  to  submerge 
himself  or  his  country  within  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can 
that  the  Congress  leave  decisions  of  this 
nature  to  the  President. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield, 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  October  of  1960  the 
Communist  Party  throughout  the  world 
met  in  Moscow.  One  of  the  main  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  84  or  85  Com- 
munist Parties,  including  Yugoslavia, 
was  that  the  war  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  nations  and 
institutions  shall  be  renewed.  The 
gentleman  knows  Yugoslavia  was  a 
signatory  to  that  Moscow  resolution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  say  that  is  no  reason 
for  tying  the  hands  of  the  President. 

I  know  that  Yugoslavia  did  not  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  81  Communist  Parties 
In  December  1960.  it  did  not  participate 
in  the  22d  Party  Congress  and  it  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Soviet-controlled 
Council  for  Economic  Assistance. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  admits 
that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  certainly  admit 
that,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  tie  the 
President's  hands. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to  take  second  place  to  anybody  in  this 
House  in  the  matter  of  determined  op- 
position to  anything  that  would  bring 
aid  or  comfort  to  Communist  regimes 
anywhere  in  the  world.  I  have  opposed 
our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  from  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  one  exception  of  food 
during  the  1949-50  drought.  As  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
so  well  knows,  she  and  I  have  tried  each 
year  in  committee  to  get  the  Executive 
to  stop  giving  aid  that  will  help  strength- 


en any  Communist  dictatorship  and  its 
control  over  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  opposed  the  military  assistance 
which  brought  Tito  into  power  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  I  opposed  UNRRA 
aid  to  Tito  because  he  could  and  did 
use  our  relief  supplies  to  eliminate  opp)o- 
sition  and  to  entrench  his  tyrannical  re- 
gime in  Yugoslavia.  I  felt  that  we 
should  not  help  him  after  he  got  kicked 
out  by  Stalin.  He  had  no  place  to  go 
except  to  us.  I  argued  that  he  ought 
to  be  required  to  give  freedom  to  his 
people  in  return  for  our  aid.  I  believe 
we  might  have  had  a  democratic  or  non- 
Commxmist  regime  to  deal  with  there 
today,  instead  of  Tito. 

My  judgment  has  been  and  it  is  to- 
day that  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  done 
more  to  stabilize  Tito's  control  than  it 
has  helped  the  forces  of  freedom  there. 
Certainly  I  agree  that  Tito  would  not 
be  on  our  side  in  any  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  objec- 
tive is  to  prevent  such  a  war.  If  we  were 
to  take  a  step  that  might  force  him 
back  into  the  arms  of  the  Kremlin,  as 
some  fear  would  happen,  that  would  en- 
hance the  Kremlin's  hopes  of  victory,  en- 
courage it  to  overreach  itself,  and  in- 
crease the  danger  of  the  war  we  want  to 
prevent. 

This  matter  has  been  dealt  with  not 
only  by  this  administration  but  by  two 
previous  ones  as  well.  Under  all  three, 
strong  statements  have  been  made  in 
Congress  that  it  was  not  wise  to  give 
such  aid.  Yet  all  three  Presidents — Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy — have 
felt  that  based  on  the  information  they 
had  and  the  total  picture  that  was 
available  to  them,  it  was  better  for  the 
interests  and  security  of  our  country  to 
ignore  our  views  and  give  various  tjrpes 
and  amounts  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  But 
it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
trations have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  reflecting  the 
views,  I  think,  of  a  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple. For  example  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
we  gave  $57  million  worth  of  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  In  fiscal  1962,  certainly  due 
in  part  to  the  Casey  amendment  last 
year  and  the  known  attitude  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  aid  was  cut  down  to  less  than 
$1  million,  other  than  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  Executive  did  pay  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress. 

Are  we  now  going  to  write  prohibition 
saying  that  the  President  cannot  give  1 
cent  of  aid,  even  if  a  situation  developed 
that  would  make  aid  advisable?  That 
would  amount  to  a  veritable  handcuffing 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  as  I  read  it,  he  is 
charged  with  directing. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  what  the  two 
amendments  before  us  would  do. 

First,  they  say  that  we  are  against  aid 
to  countries  controlled  or  dominated  by 
communism.  That  is  the  Casey  amend- 
ment. Then,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  says  that  while  we  are 
against  such  aid,  the  Congress  thinks  it 
would  be  a  mistake,  it  is  our  Judgment 
that  it  should  be  cut  down  and  elimi- 
nated, at  the  same  time  we  know  that 


the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs,  has  access  to  information 
that  is  properly  not  available  to  us,  and 
he  can  overrule  our  prohibition  if  he 
finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that, 
first,  the  assistance  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  not  just 
useful,  not  just  important,  not  Just  in  our 
national  interest,  but  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Is  the  Con- 
gress to  say  that  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  President  must  remain 
helpless  to  do  what,  with  his  superior 
information,  he  believes  it  is  vital  to  our 
security  that  he  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  talked  as  much 
about  preserving  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  anybody  here.  May  I 
say  to  my  friends  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
perhaps  we  talk  more  than  others  about 
the  Constitution;  we  do  not  want  the 
executive  or  the  judicial  branches  in- 
vading the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Yet  it  is  urged  that  we 
now  turn  around  and  disregard  the  divi- 
sion of  powers  and  duties  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  puts  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive. I  want  to  be  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  President 
wants  to  take  the  responsibility  of  over- 
ruling our  views,  he  must  have  that 
authority. 

In  volume  102,  part  7.  page  9875  of 
the  RicoRD,  I  said  on  this  very  point: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sjnnpatbize  entirely  with 
what  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kellt]  U  trying  to  do,  as  I  have  all  ttowe 
years.  But  I  think  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy  muat  come  from  the  President,  and 
so  I  shall  support  the  Williams  amendment 
to  allow  the  President  to  continue  the  aid 
If  he  determines  It  to  be  In  our  national  In- 
terest. That  unquestionably  puts  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  spot. 

The  President  then  was  Eisenhower. 

But  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do;  it 
should  be  his  responsibility  to  make  the  de- 
cision. Just  as  It  Is  ours  to  express  our  views 
In  favor  of  stopping  the  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Judd)  ,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  CasiyJ. 
we  will  be  saying  that  we  are  against 
assistance  to  Communist  countries;  but 
the  President  can  furnish  it  if  he  finds 
and  promptly  reports  to  the  Congress 
that,  first,  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that 
decision,  as  he  is  charged  with  doing. 

Second,  he  has  to  find  that  the  re- 
cipient country  is  not  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 
This  would  allow  him  to  give  aid  in  the 
case  of  Yugoslavia.  In  some  of  the  other 
countries,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  give 
aid  under  this  act  because  he  could 
hardly  torture  that  language  to  find  that 
the  country  is  not  controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism. 


Third,  he  must  also  find  and  report 
that  the  assistanoe  will  promote  the  in- 
dependence of  the  recipient  country  from 
international  communism. 

We  Republicans  recently  adopted  a 
statement  of  policy.  In  essence  we  said 
in  that  statement  that  our  country 
should  support  measures  that  will  help 
encourage  the  efforts  of  countries  and 
people  to  remain  independent  or  to  be- 
come independent.  This  cunendment 
takes  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  rightly  deny  the  President  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  judgment  in 
this  field  where  he  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility. Taxes  are  ours;  foreign 
policy  is  his— with  guidelines  laid  down 
by  us. 

So  a  vote  for  the  Casey  amendment 
amended  by  the  Morgan  amendment,  is 
a  vote  against  aid  to  Communist-domi- 
nated countries.  And  it  is  a  vote  for 
our  form  of  government,  our  Constitu- 
tion. We  of  the  legislative  branch  ex- 
press our  views,  and  I  do  as  emphatically 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  or  any- 
body else.  We  prescribe  guidelines,  cri- 
teria; but  at  the  same  time  we  respect 
and  preserve  the  proper  role  of  the 
President. 

I  hope  the  smiendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Casey  amendment  will  be  adopted,  and 
then  the  Casey  amendment  as  amended 
will  strengthen,  not  weaken,  both  our 
world  position  and  our  constitutional 
position. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I 
offer  a  substitute. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan  as  a 
substitute  amendment: 

"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  ftirnlshed 
under  this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  holding  member- 
ship In  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  the — Comecon — 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  or 
to  any  coxmtry  whose  form  of  government  Is 
based  upon  the  Marxian -Lenin  concept  of 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  sui^Mrted  by 
a  single  party  which  selects  and  controls  all 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  which 
prohibits  or  restricts  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  spyeech.  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  movement,  and  the  right  to  dissent. 
This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  authority  contained  In  this  Act." 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  differs  from  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Casey]  because  luider  the  Casey 
amendment,  if  a  country  overthrows  a 
Commimist  regime  and  establishes  a  free 
government,  the  President  could  not  give 
aid  to  any  of  the  coimtries  listed  in  his 
amendment,  but  my  amendment  would 
permit  the  President  to  give  assistance 
to  any  country  that  overthrows  any 
Communist  regime. 


The  continuation  of  American  assist- 
ance in  any  form  to  the  Communist  re- 
gimes of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  is  a  vital 
issue  to  all  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  remarkably  well  in- 
formed on  the  intention  of  the  Commu- 
nists to  destroy  our  free  way  of  Ufe  and 
to  replace  it  with  the  system  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  common  to  all  Communist 
regimes.  They  have  gladly  poured  out 
their  material  resources  to  stem  the  tide 
of  communism  and  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the 
world.  They  recognize  the  life-and- 
death  character  of  the  war  which  the 
Communists  have  declared  upon  all  free 
people.  They  have  carried  the  burdens 
demanded  by  this  threat  at  great  sacri- 
fice, but  our  people  have  demonstrated 
a  growing  discontent  with  the  practice 
of  our  Government  to  use  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  provide  economic  as- 
sistance to  any  Communist  regime.  This 
tide  of  public  resentment  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  crest.  The  danger  signs 
are  everywhere  that  if  we  continue  the 
bankrupt  course  of  sharing  our  material 
strength  with  Communist  regimes,  the 
American  people  will  soon  demand  a  to- 
tal stop  to  all  foreign-assistance  pro- 
grams. This  would  be  a  great  tragedy, 
because  I  believe  that  our  foreign-assist- 
ance programs,  when  properly  oriented, 
have  made  and  can  continue  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  willing  of 
a  free  and  peaceful  world. 

The  overriding  issue  before  this  body 
today  is  whether  or  not  we  favor  sup- 
porting Commimist  regimes  anywhere  in 
the  world.  This  has  become  the  central 
issue,  because  the  record  of  performance 
with  regard  to  Yugoslavia  over  the  past 
14  years  is  so  balanced  against  UJS.  in- 
terests that  we  can  no  longer  disregard 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  aid. 

That  record  shows  that  our  intention 
was  to  encourage  Tito  to  pull  away  from 
the  Communist  bloc,  as  a  means  of  frag- 
menting the  Commimist  empire,  but  that 
our  intentions  have  been  thwarted  and 
defeated.  The  Communist  regime  in 
Yugoslavia  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  it  marches  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Russian  Communists  toward  the  goal 
of  communizing  the  world.  Moreover, 
that  record  identifies,  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt,  the  decisive  influence  our  as- 
sistance has  had  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  grip  of  the  Tito 
regime  over  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  given  the  Tito  regime  over 
$2  Mi  billion  in  assistance  during  the  past 
14  years  without  bringing  about  any  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  internal  policies 
of  that  regime  or  influencing  in  the 
slightest  the  comradely  relations  between 
the  Titoites  and  the  Moscovites.  The 
peoples  of  Yugoslavia  have  been  the  pri- 
mary victims  of  our  good  intentions  and 
the  American  taxpayers  have  been  the 
secondary  victims  of  these  intentions. 

The  case  of  American  assistance  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland  differs 
from  that  of  Yugoslavia  only  in  the 
amount  of  assistance  extended  by  the 
United  States.  The  Communist  regime 
in  Poltmd  has  received  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  from  the  United  States  during  the 
past  6  years.  Oomulka's  regime  was 
compelled  in  1956  to  make  concessions  to 


the  people  of  Poland  as  a  last  resort  to 
avoid  a  total  political  revolution  such  as 
occurred  in  Hungary  in  1956.  Under 
these  circumstances  American  assistance 
to  that  Communist  regime  was  inau- 
gurated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  situation 
today?  Most  of  the  concessions  granted 
to  the  people  of  Poland  in  1956  have 
been  completely  withdrawn  or  have  been 
tightened  up  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
meaningless.  The  Gomulka  regime  to- 
day is  just  as  oppressive  as  any  other 
Communist  regime  in.sofar  as  the  basic 
freedoms  are  concerned.  But  it  is  more 
skillful  in  the  use  of  camouflage  to  cover 
its  policy. 

To  demonstrate  my  point,  let  me  point 
out  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Po- 
land, publicly  denounced  the  confis- 
catory tax  measures  imposed  by  the 
Gomulka  regime  on  the  last  Catholic 
seminary  in  Warsaw.  The  Cardinal 
pointed  out  that  the  taxes  assessed  by 
the  Communist  regime  were  of  such  an 
exorbitant  nature  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  the  seminary  itself  in 
order  to  raise  the  funds  to  meet  these 
taxes.  Here  the  record  shows  the  more 
we  give  the  Communist  regime  of  Po- 
land, the  tighter  they  draw  the  noose  of 
oppression  and  persecution  around  the 
necks  of  the  people,  the  God-fearing 
people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  we  can  loosen  this 
noose  of  tyranny  and  persecution  by  de- 
nying the  Commimist  regime  in  Poland 
any  further  American  assistance.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
freedom  and  a  vote  against  tyranny  $md 
despotism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
question — are  we  going  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President — that  is  not  an  issue  in 
this  instance.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  Congress  is  willing  to  establish  an 
incentive  plan  under  which  the  Com- 
munist regimes  anywhere  may  be  given 
a  clear  choice,  the  choice  of  abolishing 
the  Russian-style  system  of  tyranny 
which  they  have  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations,  or  face  the 
wrath  of  the  people  which  shall  surely 
come  as  a  consequence  of  the  growing 
failures  of  these  Communist  regimes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  such 
Communist  regimes  must  find  food  re- 
sources which  they  do  not  now  have  if 
they  are  going  to  survive.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  their  Russian  masters  cannot 
supply  these  needed  food  resources  be- 
cause the  agricultural  system  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  provided  a  dismal  failure. 
It  should  be  clear  to  every  Member  of 
this  House  that  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  best  sup- 
ported when  we  offer  tottering  Com- 
munist regimes  our  assistance,  only  on 
a  condition  that  they  demonstrate  their 
desire  to  reform  and  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  Russians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  very  clear — 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  support 
Communist  regimes,  and  let  us  not  hide 
behind  this  cloak,  this  specious  cloak, 
of  fiexibility  for  the  President.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  power 
of  the  President  being  exercised  as  he 
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should  exercise  it,  but  this  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  determine,  whether  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  representing  our 
people  vote  to  give  their  hard-earned 
money  to  support  Communist  regimes 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life,  our  freedoms,  our 
basic  human  freedoms. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  gentleman.  However,  I 
have  a  problem. 

The  gentleman  says  that  our  national 
security  interests  are  best  served  by  cut- 
ting off  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  This  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  what  President  Truman  has 
said,  what  President  Eisenhower  said, 
and  what  President  Kennedy  said.  And 
these  men  have  had  the  constitutional 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  glad  to  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.   Please. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  In  the  first  place, 
President  Truman  gave  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia only  after  Tito  and  the  Yugo- 
slav regime  was  kicked  out  of  the 
Russian  bloc  by  Stalin;  the  Truman 
administration  gave  aid  to  Tito  only  as 
an  experiment,  only  as  an  effort  to  keep 
Tito  permanently  out  of  the  Russian 
bloc.  As  far  as  President  Truman  is 
concerned,  let  the  record  show  that  it 
was  his  bold  and  courageous  action  in 
launching  the  Greek-Turkey  aid  pro- 
gram that  closed  the  Yugoslav-Greek 
border.  The  book  by  Djilas,  "Conversa- 
tions With  Stalin,"  reveals  that  it  was 
Stalin  who  directed  Tito  to  close  the  bor- 
der to  guerrilla  action  because  of  the 
heat  produced  by  the  Truman  doctrine. 
That  was  an  entirely  different  situation 
from   that   under  consideration  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  Cardinal 
Wyszynskl  publicly  denounced  the  Go- 
mulka  regime? 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Yes,  Indeed.  I  put  It 
in  the  Record  of  June  37,  beginning  at 
page  1  lias. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Doei  the  i«nUeman 
know  of  any  other  Communist  country 
In  U\e  world  where  the  .spiritual  head  of 
that  counU'y  can  make  that  kind  of  a 
denunciation  in  public? 

Mr.  PBIGHAN.  If  the  Kcntleman  wUl 
read  my  rrmaiks.  he  will  observe  that 
Cmrdlnal  Wysiynski  propheaied  that  he 
probably  would  be  put  In  Jail,  Just  like 
Cardinal  Mind.ssenty  and  others.  Let 
me  quote  directly  from  Caitiinal  Wyssyn- 
ski  on  this  vital  question: 

I  know  that  In  telllnf  you  «11  thU  I  am 
going  to  lay  myself  open  to  attacks  In  the 
press.  I  am  the  guilty  one,  the  troublemaker, 
the  Instigator,  the  one  who  sows  division  in 
society;  I  shall  be  accused  of  all  that.  I  know; 
but  I  prefer  to  be  accused  today  rather  than 
In  50  years'  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feichan]  has 
expired. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  have  peraiission  to  pro- 
ceed for  three  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
served  notice  that  10  minutes  on  each 
amendment  was  plenty  of  time,  and  I 
am  therefore  impelled  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinchuysen 
to  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan: 
Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment.  Insert  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "unless  the  President  finds  and  prompt- 
ly reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  as- 
sistance Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  (2)  the  recipient  country  Is 
not  controlled  by  the  International  Commu- 
nist conspiracy;  and  (3)  such  assistance  will 
further  promote  the  Independence  of  the 
recipient  country  from  International  com- 
munism." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  reading  of  my  amendment 
indicates,  the  language  which  I  have  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feichan]  is  identical  to  the  language  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  our  committee,  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

At  this  stage  of  the  debate,  perhaps, 
no  one's  mind  will  be  changed  by  what  is 
said.  At  the  very  least  this  debate  has 
shown  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  are 
united  In  our  desire  to  defeat  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  The 
question  which  we  are  now  dlscussini? 
affects  the  best  way  In  which  we  can 
promote  this  end,  and  our  own  national 
interests. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  lan- 
guage will  very  severely  restrict  the  al- 
ready limited  authority  of  the  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  Communist-con- 
trolled or  dominated  countries. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
Yttgoslavla.  Section  143  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1SS4  spoils  out  ipedfl- 
oally  the  restrictions  which  already  apply 
to  any  aid  to  Yugotlavta.  The  Prealdent 
must  continuously  assure  himself,  first, 
that  Yugoslavia  oontlnuea  to  maintain  its 
indtprndenoe;  second,  that  Yugoslavia  is 
not  participating  in  ai^y  policy  or  pro- 
gram fur  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world:  a)\d,  third,  that  the  fxnnishlnu  of 
such  Mslatance  ts  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  Statea. 

In  section  620 (b>  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  passed  last  year  there  is 
this  general  provision: 

No  aatiatanc*  shall  iM  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  unless 
the  Prealdent  determines  that  such  country 
Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Inter- 
natlotukl  Communist  movement. 

The  language  which  we  now  have  be- 
fore us  would  put  further  restrictions  on 
the  ways  and  the  type  of  aid  which  we 
can  provide  and  the  positive  finding 
which  the  President  must  make  before 


he  could  be  authorized  to  provide  any 
assistance. 

The  suggestion  from  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  it  should  be  pointed  out. 
would  eliminate  even  Public  Law  480 
assistance  to  such  countries  as  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  As  we  all  know,  such 
aid  is  relatively  modest  at  the  present 
moment.  It  seems  very  inadvisable  for 
us  to  restrict  not  only  aid  under  this 
act  but  aid  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  also  that  the 
President  must  find  that  such  assistance 
will  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  require  a  very  direct  find- 
ing and  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  furnish 
any  assistance.  We  must  have  a  find- 
ing, again,  that  the  country  Is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and  will  further  promote  the 
independence  of  that  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Preldjchuysen] 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
.  Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire,  first  of  all, 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  upon  his 
cogent  statement.  I  have  read  the  Mor- 
gan amendment,  and  what  the  gentle- 
man says  Is  precisely  true.  The  Presi- 
dent must  make  an  affirmative  finding 
and  report  to  the  Congress.  These  find- 
ings must  be  conjunctive.  He  must 
make  three  specific  findings  with  refer- 
ence to  each  and  every  decision  to  grant 
aid  to  any  country. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  agree  that  in 
writing  these  amendments  as  propo.sed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  limited  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  we  are  writing  a  specific 
policy  into  law  with  respect  to  aid  to 
any  country  that  might  be  Involved? 

Mr.  FREUNOHUY8EN.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Are  we  not  for  the 
first  time  establishing  guidelines  with 
which  the  administration  must  comply, 
and  are  we  not  for  U^o  first  time  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  that  the  administra- 
tion conform  to  those  guidelines? 

Mr.  FRELXNQHUYSSN,  The  gentlf- 
man  ts  correct. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  eomp)t>mlso 
meets  the  situation.  I.  for  one.  will  be 
inatatent  that  the  ConirMS  eall  upon 
the  administration  for  a  precise  and 
complete  accounting  of  its  compliance 
with  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
this  amendment,  if  this  amendment,  as 
amended,  is  adopted. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

We  must  remember  that  we  provide 
aid  not  only  to  the  governments  of  these 
countries,  but  to  some  extent  also  to  the 
peoples  of  these  countries.    We  have  had 
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expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  conditions  in  Poland. 

Because  of  the  tradition  of  close  con- 
nections between  our  country  and  the 
Polish  people,  should  we  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
building  of  a  hospital  in  Krakow,  Po- 
land? Or  provide  them  with  food  if  the 
circumstances  waiTant? 

Impatience  has  been  expressed  that 
we  have  not  accomplished  enough  with 
the  discretionary  authority  which  the 
previous  Presidents  have  had.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  situation  in  Yugo- 
slavia has  changed  substantially,  at  least 
in  part,  because  we  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  breakaway  that  occurred 
when  Stalin  kicked  Tito  out  back  in  1948. 
There  has  been  an  opening  in  Yugoslavia 
to  Western  ideas  and  Influences.  Eng- 
lish has  replaced  Russian  as  the  second 
language  in  the  country.  American 
films  and  books  are  popular.  The  Voice 
of  America  is  not  Jammed.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  Yugoslavia's  trade  is  now 
with  the  West.  All  these  things  are  solid 
evidence  that  the  monolithic  character 
of  tlie  Soviet  conspiracy  has  been  broken 
to  some  extent.  To  me  tlils  Is  an  emi- 
nently desirable  trend,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  own  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  adopted,  with  very  little  dis- 
agreement, a  statement  of  principles  only 
last  month.  I  was  one  of  six  Members 
of  the  House  which  drafted  this  declara- 
tion. I  would  like  to  quote  very  briefly 
from  this  statement,  because  it  does  rep- 
resent what  I  believe.  The  language 
which  we  are  now  considering,  I  believe, 
would  Incorporate,  would  embody,  this 
philosophy:         || 

Oenands  for  Assistance  by  those  who  hang 
bade  from  the  struggle  between  freedom 
and  slavery  do  not  deserve  the  high  priority 
that  the  pressing  naeds  of  freedom's  friends 
should  have. 

Aid  to  our  sister  American  Republics  Is, 
by  law,  conditional  upon  progress  toward 
development  of  free  Institutions.  Aid  should 
not  be  extended  to  any  Communist  state 
that  will  not  accept  equally  stringent  con- 
ditions. 

I  submit  that  the  language  we  arc  now 
considering  applies  these  equally  strin- 
gent conditions.  I  recognise  that  there 
are  those  who  aay  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  \Ae  provide  any  aid 
to  the  enemy,  in  whatever  form  he  ap- 
pears. But,  it  seems  to  me.  we  should  be 
able  to  let  the  President  dlfrei^nllate 
b<«lwt*en  the  types  of  enemios. 

If  a  Ck>mulka  rtioa  in  some  other  coun- 
try, It  mlKht  well  be  in  our  own  natlnnnl 
iiiteit^t  to  move  to  hrip  Uiat  brmkUiR 
away  of  a  Conimunlst-domlnated  coun- 
try. It  Is  not  aimply  a  question  of 
whetlier  we  do  tu'  do  not  favor  Com- 
munLst  reulmcs  anywhere.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply &  question  of  ^^  hcUicr  they  arc  Com- 
munist or  not.  If  they  are  moving  in 
our  direction,  if  they  are  showing  some 
desire  or  ability  to  get  out  from  under 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  move 
rapidly.  We  should  be  able  to  exercise 
the  kind  of  authority  and  provide  the 
kind  of  aid  that  we  have  in  the  past.  In 
the  best  interest  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  concerning  the 
three  instances  in  which  the  President, 
according  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, must  make  an  affirmative  finding. 
I  see  in  No.  2,  the  recipient  coun- 
try is  not  controlled  by  the  interna- 
tionalist Communist  conspiracy.  Then 
No.  3,  that  such  assistance  will  fur- 
ther promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  country  from  international 
communism.  Does  that  or  does  it  not 
create  a  paradoxical  situation?  How 
can  you  find  both?  I  would  like  the 
record  to  speak  out  on  that  particular 
subject,  if  the  gentleman  can  answer. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  brought  that  out  at  this 
time.  Yugoslavia  would  be  as  good  an 
example  as  any.  There  might  be  a  find- 
ing, perhaps,  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  con- 
trolled by  international  Communist 
conspiracy  and,  yet,  no  finding  that 
assistance  will  promote  the  independ- 
ence of  that  country  from  the  tentacles 
cf  the  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy, which  they  project  either  by 
trade  or  politically.  There  must  be  a 
finding  on  all  three  points.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  in  any  way  to 
have  this  triple  requirement.  Subsection 
2,  in  effect,  is  in  existing  law  but  sub- 
section 1  and  subsection  3  add  further 
restrictions  to  present  law. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  ban  all  assistance, 
including  even  food,  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland,  under  any  condition,  we  will  be 
handing  the  Soviet  Union  a  tremendous 
propagsuida  weapon  to  use  vei7  effec- 
tively against  us  everywhere.  It  will  cite 
our  action  as  proof  that  the  United 
States  is  not  really  interested  in 
htmianlty. 

I  also  am  convinced  that  If  we  take 
this  step  we  will  be  depriving  our  friends 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain— and  they  num- 
ber in  the  millions — of  one  of  their  most 
effective  anti-Communist  and  pro- 
American  argtiments.  We  will  be  de- 
priving them  of  concrete  proof  of  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  hungry,  underprivileged,  and  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world, 
no  matter  who  they  are  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  the  victims  of  totalitarian 
oppressors, 

We  are  not  dealing  hri^  with  the 
^^'eaponB  of  war,  We  are  talking  about 
aaalstanoe  and  people  who  need  It  We 
are  not  talking  about  help  to  Tito  and 
Oomulka  who.  like  all  rulers,  cAnnot  lut 
forevei' — and  1  do  not  I'equire  tny  proof 
that  either  of  these  people  are  Commu- 
nlst»— we  are  talking  about  continuinii 
the  Kennedy  and  Etsenhox^Tr  policies  of 
seeking  and  helping  friends  and  allies 
among  people  rather  than  among 
rulers. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  succeeding.  I 
think  Is  answered  very  well  by  a  pam- 
phlet that  came  to  me  a  moment  ago.  I 
obtained  it  from  the  c(xnmittee.  It  Is 
entitled  "Results  of  the  U.S.  Assistance 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia."  I  recom- 
mend It  to  all  of  you. 


We  all  know  Moscow  wants  the  en- 
slaved peoples  to  feel  that  they  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  free  world.  If  we  cut 
off  the  possibility  of  sending  them  even 
food,  they  will  feel  abandoned  indeed. 
What  will  the  result  of  this  be? 
Their  resistance  to  the  Communist 
oppression  will  be  undercut,  and  this 
means  that  our  oi^-n  security  will  be 
weakened.  Many  authorities  are  firmly 
convinced  that  for  years  one  of  the  ma- 
jor deterrents  to  world  war  III  has  been 
the  resistance  of  enslaved  people  to  their 
Communist  masters.  Help  Moscow 
break  that  resistance  and  you  increase 
the  potentialities  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  erosion  of  the  Com- 
munist empiie  has  begun  even  though 
that  empire  is  still  making  gains  outside 
its  borders.  More  and  more,  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
are  speaking  up.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Communist  rulers  hear  their  voices. 
,.  Shall  we  now  reverse  ourselves,  shackle 
the  President,  and  abandon  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  through  our  con- 
tacts with  and  help  to  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
food  is  a  weapon  of  war?  And  that 
when  we  are  supplying  food  to  Com- 
munist regimes,  which  incidentally  at 
the  same  time  are  exporting  food,  that 
the  food  that  we  give  primarily  goes  to 
the  Commimlst  elite? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No;  I  wUl  arvswer  the 
gentleman.  The  food  does  not  go  to  the 
Communist  elite.  I  saw  how  food  was 
being  distributed  in  Yugoslavia.  I  know 
that  the  people  all  over  that  country 
know  where  that  food  came  from.  They 
told  me  so.  They  knew  very  well  that 
they  got  this  assistance  from  the  United 
States. 

By  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  FRCtiNOHXTYStNl  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan], we  can  indicate  our  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  regime  In  Poland  and  in 
Yugoslavia  and  at  the  same  time  not  In- 
terfere with  the  President  In  canning 
out  his  i^sponalblUUea  Imposed  on  him 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mi\  Chairman.  X  rite  In 
support  of  the  pending  amendment, 

Uw  Chairman.  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  pi-ooeed  foi*  a  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Uierr  objcctioii 
to  the  request  of  the  geutlenian  from 
New  Yoitt 

Thri^  was  no  obiccUon, 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chalrma)\,  Z  have 
no  Illusions  that  any  argumentation  that 
I  might  present  would  change  the  vote 
of  anyone  In  the  Chamber,  However, 
there  are  certain  facts  X  would  like  to 
lay  before  the  Members  of  this  body. 

As  our  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haxxicx]  has  often 
said  to  the  Republicans  of  this  House,  a 
Congressman  is  only  as  good  as  his  in- 
formation. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  the 
judgment  of  any  of  you,  but  I  would  like 
to  supply  some  of  the  Information  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  that  was  received 
from  the  State  Department  only  this 
morning,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter]  referred  to 
a  few  moments  ago. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
have  not  been  to  Yugoslavia,  although 
I  was  in  Poland  over  the  Easter  holi- 
days. 

In  Poland  the  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts are  unjammed.    That  is  fact  No.  1. 

Pact  No.  2 :  In  Yugoslavia  English  has 
replaced  Russian  as  the  most  widely 
taught  language  in  the  country. 

Fact  No.  3:  American  and  western 
books  are  readily  available  at  bookshops. 

Fact  No.  4:  The  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  are  unjammed. 

Fact  No.  5:  The  U.S.  Information 
Service  is  permitted  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
eastern  European  country. 

Fact  No.  6:  American  and  western 
European  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  sold  on  newsstands. 

Fact.  No.  7:  The  New  York  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  are  subscribed  to  by  70 
libraries. 

In  Poland  220  primary  schoolteachers 
questioned  on  novels,  on  whether  they 
like  Polish  or  Soviet  novels,  and  they 
were  asked  to  list  them  along  with  Amer- 
ican novels,  the  220  schoolteachers  did 
not  list  a  single  Communist  writer.  Ra- 
dio Warsaw,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
greatly  offended  by  this,  and  reported  to 
the  people  that  the  children  of  the 
schools  embraced  the  capitalistic  school 
system  in  their  essays. 

Let  us  go  to  Yugoslavia  for  a  minute. 
There  have  been  two  books  published  in 
Yugoslavia:  first.  "The  New  Class."  by 
Milovan  Djilas;  and  second.  "Conversa- 
tions With  Stalin." 

Both  books  shook  the  Communist 
world  and  came  out  of  the  present  cli- 
mate of  Yugoslavia. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
in  Yugoslavia  newspapers  they  carry 
Associated  Press  and  UPI  dispatches. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  Djilas  is  in  jail  for  dissenting. 
Both  "The  New  Class"  and  "Conversa- 
tions With  Stalin"  by  Djilas  were  for- 
bidden to  be  printed  in  Yugoslavia  and 
forbidden  to  be  distributed  in  Yugoslavia. 
Djilas  went  to  jail  the  second  time  after 
"Conversations  With  Stalin"  was  printed 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  Poland  the  Catholics, 
who  make  up  95  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, enjoy  the  basic  freedom  of  worship. 
In  Poland  I  observed  over  the  Easter 
holidays  that  they  worshiped  4  days. 
They  worshiped  on  Good  Friday,  they 
worshiped  on  Saturday,  they  worshiped 
on  Easter  Sunday,  and  they  topped  it  off 
by  flocking  to  the  churches  again  on 
Easter  Monday. 

I  have  been  told  there  were  2,000  new 
churches  built  in  Poland  since  the  war. 
I  personally  went  to  some  of  these 
churches  to  inspect  them.  I  saw  that 
the  mortar  was  new.  I  went  into  the 
churches — I  saw  them  crowded.    I  saw 


them  worshiping  God  in  the  same  way 
we  worship  God  in  this  country. 

In  Yugoslavia,  harsh  repression  of  reli- 
gion abruptly  ended  in  1949.  A  law  was 
passed  in  1953  to  normalize  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state.  Archbishop 
Stepinac  was  released  from  prison  in 
1951.  The  Moslems  are  represented  in 
Yugoslavia  too.  The  Moslem  assembly 
in  1957  thanked  the  Tito  regime  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  "completely  free"  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

What  about  the  facts  on  the  socializa- 
tion and  collectivization  of  farmland? 
In  Yugolsavia  only  12  percent  of  the 
farmland  is  presently  collectivized.  In 
Poland  only  13  percent  is  presently 
collectivized. 

What  about  our  trade  with  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland?  In  1948  our  exports  to 
Yugoslavia  amounted  to  $8  million.  Our 
exports  for  1961  rose  to  $153  million 
How  about  imports?  Five  million  dol- 
lars in  1948  and  $40  million  in  1961. 

How  about  Poland?  In  1948  exports 
were  $55  million;  in  1961,  $74  million; 
imports,  1948,  $1.2  million  and  in  1961, 
$41.3  million. 

Now,  under  our  Public  Law  480,  we  had 
an  agreement  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment which  makes  it  possible  that  some 
of  these  soft  currencies  will  be  repaid  in 
U.S.  dollars  at  a  future  date.  We  do  not 
have  that  sort  of  an  agreement  with 
some  of  the  non-Communist  countries. 
Under  Public  Law  480,  commodity  sup- 
port, the  zlotys  received  from  our  sales 
are  used  to  support  CARE  and  Church 
World  Service,  and  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Krakow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PILLION.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  am  most  disturbed  by 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  As  I 
view  the  language.  Red  China  and  Cuba 
could  both  become  eligible  for  aid  under 
that  language,  because  neither  country  is 
under  the  military,  political,  or  economic 
control  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;  in  fact,  "international  Com- 
mimist  conspiracy"  is  a  very  vague  and 
loose  term.  Cuba  is  not  a  Communist 
coimtry  because  of  its  control  by  Khru- 
shchev or  by  its  control  by  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  It  is  a  Communist 
country  that  has  welcomed  and  associ- 
ated itself  not  under  control  of  Moscow 
and  Khrushchev  and  the  Communist 
Party,  so  that  the  amendment  that  is 
before  the  House  today  completely  nul- 
lifies the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  two 
original  amendments. 

Now,  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
"international  Communist  conspiracy" 
Is? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  will  give  him  the 


results  of  the  past  when  Yugoslavia  split 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1948: 

First.  Russia  was  cut  off  from  direct 
access  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Second.  Yugoslavia  ended  her  Inter- 
vention in  Greece,  with  the  closing  of  the 
border,  where  infiltration  into  Greece 
had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
Government  of  Greece  to  win  their  vic- 
tory, which  they  later  did  win,  after  this 
border  was  closed. 

Third.  Albania  was  isolated. 

Fourth.  We  were  able  to  get  a  compro- 
mise on  Trieste. 

Fifth.  Now.  mind  you.  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  interested  in  whether  we  main- 
tain a  cordial  relationship  with  Yugo- 
slavia. Italy  will  be  able  to  forgo  con- 
centrating on  its  borders  and  can  now 
relax  and  allow  its  Government  to  con- 
centrate on  internal  procedures.  This 
is  what  they  have  been  doing  in  the  last 
7  or  8  years  which  has  resulted  in  a  boom 
in  the  Italian  economy. 

There  is  a  belief  that  has  gone  about 
that  there  is  no  advantage  to  a  Commu- 
nist country  not  being  dominated  by  the 
Kremlin.  But  let  me  say  this  to  the 
Members  of  the  House:  The  great  Com- 
munist myth  which  existed  for  years, 
was  that  the  Soviets  dominated  every- 
thing. But  when  Yugoslavia  broke  this 
myth  it  led  to  the  split  which  broke, 
second,  in  Blast  Germany,  then  third, 
in  the  bloody  uprising  in  Poland  and. 
fourth,  in  the  revolt  in  Hungary.  All 
of  these  breaks  were  made  possible  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  myth  was 
broken  when  Yugoslavia  broke  from  the 
Kremlin. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  give  my  support  to  the  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
PrelinghuysenI.  Many  of  you  know 
that  I  have  vigorously  opposed  many  of 
President  Kennedy's  proposals  and  pro- 
grams. However,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  President  is  given  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  If  he  is  to  dis- 
charge this  all-important  responsibility, 
he  must  have  enough  flexibility  to  take 
advantage  of  every  situation  anywhere  in 
the  world,  particularly  with  reference  to 
cracks  in  the  solid  front  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc. 

I  have  no  more  desire  than  has  any 
other  American  to  assist  communism 
with  my  taxes.  But  all  of  us  know  in  our 
hearts  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  countries  such 
as  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary. 
Yugoslavia,  and  even  in  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  who  cherish  liberty  and  have 
the  same  love  of  freedom  that  we  our- 
selves have.  We  know  this  because  many 
of  our  most  loyal  freedom -loving  Ameri- 
cans are  descended  from  those  who  came 
from  these  very  nations.  It  would  be 
sheer  folly,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  slam  the  door,  categorically, 
on  all  of  these  people.  We  would  thereby 
force  them  still  more  firmly  into  the 
arms  of  the  international  Commimist 
monster. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  the  same  latitude  which 
we   gave   President   Eisenhower.     The 
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amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan!  and  the 
one  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  ]  should  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  my  frank  opinion  that  the 
propKJsals  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey  1  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Feichan]  should  not  be 
adopted  without  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  get  the  floor  here  today  with 
tlie  Committee  taking  up  most  of  the 
time  and  giving  extra  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  bring 
the  House  back  to  the  constitutional 
question  which  was  raised  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Judd]  and  by 
others  who  are  fearful  that  we  may  in- 
vade the  prerogatives  of  the  President. 
I  should  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  same  Constitution  says  that  no 
moneys  shall  be  spent  unless  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  responsibility  of  how 
money  is  spent  is  placed  upon  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  are  not  Invading  the  prov- 
ince of  the  President.  We  are  retain- 
ing for  ourselves  the  rights  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
be  made.  If  we  attempt  to  do  these 
things  In  appropriation  bills,  such  bills 
are  subject  to  the  point  of  order  of  leg- 
islating upon  an  appropriation  bill.  So 
this  is  our  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— you  as  the  Representatives  of 
the  F>eople — in  determining  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  of  the  i>eople  will 
be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  before  the  final  vote  is  taken 
we  have  gotten  so  far  away  from  the 
excellent  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey  1,  who  out- 
lined what  this  cost  is  to  the  American 
people,  what  it  is  doing  to  us  and  what  it 
is  taking  from  us.  So  I  simply  wanted  to 
get  us  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  constitutional  resp>on- 
sibility.  We  are  not  invading  any 
province  of  the  President,  but  we  are 
exercising  that  which  we  should  and 
must  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not 
think  that  we  on  this  motion  should 
now  defeat  this  foreign  aid  program 
completely.  So  the  motion  should  be 
voted  against — the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] and  likewise  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  support  their 
amendments.  I  believe  that  we  must  go 
ahead  with  our  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  having  confidence 


in  the  President,  whomever  the  Presi- 
dent might  be.  When  the  President 
was  President  Truman,  I  stood  here  and 
said  that  he  h£id  charge  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  under  the 
VS.  Constitution,  and  that  our  U.S. 
security  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the 
President  on  foreign  policy.  We  in 
Congress  cannot  each  have  all  the  cur- 
rent secret  advice  and  facts  to  which 
the  President  has  access.  Therefore,  we 
must  trust  our  President.  As  a  strong 
Eisenhower  supporter,  I  reemphasized 
that  feeling  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  President. 

I  believe  firmly  that  President  Ken- 
nedy is  our  President  of  the  whole 
country.  I  have  confidence  in  him  as 
I  have  known  and  worked  with  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  this  is  no  time  for 
partisanship.  I  would  like  to  say  both 
to  our  Demociatic  and  Republican 
friends  that  the  language  of  these 
amendments  is  clearly  sufficient  to  do 
what  Congress  feels  should  be  done;  to 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  the  House 
as  well  as  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  true. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  anybody  who 
feels  that  the  language  is  not  sufficient 
in  any  respect.  But  if  you  do  not  have 
confidence  in  the  President  and  feel  that 
the  language  is  sufficient,  then  you 
should  vote  that  "no  confidence"  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I 
strongly  oppose  such  a  vote  of  no 
confidence. 

As  a  Republican  and  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  this  country  I  do  not  believe  I 
can  do  that,  and  therefore  I  feel  that 
we  should,  regardless  of  party,  vote 
either  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May  I  shortly  give  some  history  of 
myself?  History  will  show  that  I  was 
the  first  Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  offered  an  amendment 
to  bar  all  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  when  U.S. 
foreign  aid  legislation  first  was  debated 
in  the  Truman  administration.  I  have 
consistently  been  against  military  aid 
to  Tito  or  any  dictator  government,  or 
for  the  giving  of  military  planes  to  Tito, 
of  any  kind  or  variety.  But  I  have  been 
to  Poland  and  I  have  been  to  Yugo- 
slavia. When  I  arrived  in  Yugoslavia 
I  was  told  I  was  one  of  four  people  in 
Congress  whom  they  least  expected  to 
see.  I  asked  who  they  were.  One  was 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Walter;  another  was  the  Congresswoman 
from  New  York,  Mrs.  Kelly;  the  third 
was  the  late  Senator  McCarthy,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  fourth  was  myself. 
Because  of  the  tense  situation  there  I 
stayed  with  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Riddel- 
berger,  in  his  house,  without  disclosing 
that  I  was  other  than  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. But  I  found  that  the  Yugoslav 
people  had  not  changed.  I  found  a 
wonderful,  warmhearted  people  who 
liked  the  West,  just  as  Congressman 
"Tad"  Walter  said.  I  was  welcomed 
everywhere.  I  wanted  to  see  if  religion 
was  free  in  Yugoslavia,  so  I  went  to  the 
church  and  when  it  was  time  for  the 
service,  asked  the  man  in  charge  to  let 


me  toll  the  bell.  He  stood  aside  and  let 
me  ring  the  church  bell. 

In  Poland  I  went  out  to  see  how  the 
workers  were  trying  to  get  along.  They 
are  poor  but  they  are  church  members. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Polish  people 
are  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
I  think  it  is  wonderful;  and  I  am  a  Pies- 
byterian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  abandon 
these  good  people  in  Eastern  Europe  of 
these  captive  countries  because  these 
governments  are  governments  by  force 
imposed  upon  them  agaiiist  their  will. 

In  conclusion.  I  say  to  you  that  if  you 
vote  against  the  Morgan  and  Prelinghuy- 
sen  amendments,  you  vote  against  con- 
fidence in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  the  wording  of  these 
amendments,  their  provisions,  is  ade- 
quate for  our  complete  protection.  They 
have  been  gone  over  carefully  and  a 
good   workable   compromise   reached. 

So  I  strongly  recommend  this  com- 
promise rather  than  the  extreme  views 
of  my  other  friends  whose  views  I  re- 
spect highly ;  but  likewise  I  disagree  with 
strongly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  supF>ort  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  try  and  set  the  record  straight 
as  to  what  is  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. First  of  all,  there  is  no  aid  to 
Poland  slated  in  this  bill.  There  is  no 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  slated  or  scheduled  or 
provided  for  in  this  bill.  What  Is  in- 
volved in  this  debate,  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  is  whether 
or  not  we  shall  have  a  shift  of  policy. 
There  can  be  no  more  anti-Commu- 
nist in  this  body  than  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter].  The 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  F^elinghutsen]  would  al- 
low all  of  us  to  march  just  as  strongly 
against  communism  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

We  can  express  our  will,  our  hatred, 
if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way.  of  com- 
munism and  all  that  it  stands  for  by 
voting  for  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey. 

But  at  the  same  time  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  aid  in  this  bill  for 
Poland.  There  is  no  aid  in  this  bill  for 
Yugoslavia.  What  this  amendment 
really  seeks  is  to  shift  the  policy  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  three  adminis- 
trations. 

Do  we  really  want  to  tell  off  Mr.  Tito 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  interest? 
This  is  what  is  involved.  Are  we  more 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  being 
anti -Communist  than  we  are  being  anti- 
Communist,  and  allowing  our  President, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  do  something  to 
exploit  the  cracks  that  are  now  appear- 
ing in  the  Communist  bloc?  This  is  the 
issue  here  today. 

We  have  already  expended  $2.4  billion, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  stated. 
Are  we  going  to  write  this  off  and  say  we 
made  a  serious  mistake  now,  when  it  may 
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not  cost  us  another  penny?  There  is 
not  another  penny  involved  in  this  bill 
that  we  must  give  to  Yugoslavia.  There 
is  not  another  penny  involved  In  this  bill 
that  we  must  give  to  Poland.  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  include  that  this  is 
the  issue:  Shall  we  continue  a  long-range 
policy  that  can  bear  great  results? 

All  that  is  involved  now  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  enjoy  the 
momentary  satisfaction  of  telling  Tito 
off  or  are  we  going  to  have  a  cold  calcu- 
lated policy  based  on  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Tito  is  not  a  very 
desirable  character  to  any  of  us.  I  have 
heard  the  argxmient,  let  the  Communists 
starve,  let  us  not  give  them  any  food; 
let  the  people  fight  for  freedom.  But  we 
are  not  offering  them  freedom  instead 
of  food.  We  did  not  give  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China  any  food.  They 
are  just  as  Communist  as  they  can  be. 
So  we  are  not  going  to  prove  anything 
by  allowing  a  revolt  to  ferment  in  Po- 
land. Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  peo- 
ple more  friendly  to  us  than  the  people 
of  Poland,  nowhere  do  people  show 
greater  contempt  for  communism  than 
do  the  Polish  people  despite  the  Russian 
divisions  that  surround  them.  However, 
this  is  really  not  the  issue.  What  is  in- 
volved is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Shall  we  tie  the  hands  of  our 
President,  who  is  entrusted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  conduct  foreign  policy? 
Shall  we  here  today  start  a  new  prece- 
dent of  congressional  estoppel  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  matter,  only  the  Presi- 
dent has  access  to  intelligence  reports 
and  the  reports  of  our  ambassadors. 
Only  he  bears  the  final  responsibility  of 
proper  evaluation  in  the  light  of  our  na- 
tional interest.  Our  foreign  policy  can- 
not be  conducted  in  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, emotion  or  local  appeal. 

We  cannot  tie  our  President's  hands 
and  still  expect  him  to  guide  us  through 
these  perilous  times. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No:  I  will  not,  un- 
less I  get  additional  time.  Then  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  gentleman  said 
he  does  not  want  a  revolt  In  Poland. 
The  revolt  would  not  be  against  the 
United  States,  as  the  gentleman  implied, 
it  would  be  against  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
of  the  Communist  regime  over  the  necks 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  did  not  say  I  did 
not  want  a  revolt.  I  have  heard  this 
theory  of  making  profit  out  of  distress. 
Mr.  Stalin  had  this  theory  before  World 
War  n.  He  said.  "Let  the  Germans 
suffer.  Let  the  Nazis  run  their  course, 
and  after  Hitler  communism  will  take 
over."  But  20  million  Russians  were 
killed  and  there  were  additional  millions 
of  people  slaughtered  throughout  the 
world  because  Hitler  came  to  power.    We 


cannot  make  a  profit  out  of  the  distress 
of  others.  The  only  thing  that  could 
happen  is  that  if  the  people  in  Poland 
starve  they  may  well  be  goaded  to  re- 
volt and  then  be  stomped  on.  Useless 
slaughter  is  not  the  answer  to  commu- 
nism as  Hungary  proved. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  Just  answered 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  just  got  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  And  you  are 
using  4^ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  people  revolt 
they  will  be  revolting  against  the  regime, 
and  we  must  not  forget  the  strong  pos- 
sibility that  there  will  be  a  revolt  by  all 
other  Communist-dominated  nations 
and  we  would  have  a  total  revolution 
which  the  Red  empire,  the  Red  army, 
or  no  other  army  in  the  world  could 
suppress. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  disagree  but 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  P'EIGHAN.  And  do  not  forget 
when  the  Hungarians  revolted,  we  stood 
shamefully  by  without  giving  them  any 
recognition.  I  mean  even  apart  from 
military  assistance. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  request  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  hope  we  will 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinc- 

HUYSEN  1 . 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  comment  on  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  we  were  to  pass  the 
Casey  amendment  without  the  Morgan 
amendment,  or  the  Peighan  amendment 
without  the  Frelinghuysen  amendment, 
we  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
President  at  the  moment  of  such  a  re- 
volt to  go  in  and  give  assistance  to  the 
people  revolting. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Absolutely,  the 
gentleman  has  made  an  excellent  point. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
to  build  up  the  Communist  tyrants,  but 
that  has  been  done.  Are  we  today  to 
take  action  which  would  tell  the  people 
who  feel  we  are  their  only  hope,  that  we 
are  now  going  to  abandon  them?  Rath- 
er, let  us  send  them  a  message  that  we 
stand  by  them.  Let  us  not  destroy  their 
hope  of  receiving  assistance  at  the  right 
moment,  and  thereby  discourage  them 
from  broader  and  stronger  resistance, 
and  ultimate  revolt. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
has  made  an  excellent  point.  This  Is 
what  is  involved.  In  this  policy  of  the 
United  States,  shall  we  have  a  policy 
wherein  our  President  can  exploit  the 
cracks  in  the  Communist  wall  as  they 
appear?  Oxir  policy  is  aimed  at  encour- 
aging nationalism  in  the  Communist  em- 
pire. If  the  Communist  empire  should 
break  up  into  a  series  of  national  states, 
they  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  the 
United  States.    It  is  the  supernational 


concept  of  communism  with  sabotage 
and  with  subversion  that  is  a  threat  to 
the  United  States.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  throw 
back  into  the  Communist  orbit  anyone 
who  seeks  to  break  away  from  the  Com- 
miinlst  orbit  and  irrevocably  commit 
them  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  policy 
gives  these  nations  in  the  Communist 
bloc  hope  and  faith  and  an  opportunity 
of  choice.    This  is  what  is  involved. 

Certainly  it  is  easier  to  come  up  here 
and  say,  I  am  anti-Communist  and  that 
we  should  cut  off  aid  to  the  Communist 
countries.  But  nobody  can  be  more 
an ti -Communist  than  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter].  He 
has  proven  that  throughout  his  career 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  we  walk  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  him  in  trying  not  only  to  oppose 
communism  but  to  allow  our  President 
to  have  sufficient  fiexibllity  to  exploit  the 
cracks  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendments  close  at  3:15 
p.m.  with  the  last  10  minutes  reserved 
to  the  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  that 
preclude  the  offering  of  another  amend- 
ment to  this  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  pre- 
clude the  offering  of  an  amendment  to 
this  section. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendments  close 
at  3:15  o'clock  with  the  last  10  minutes 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee? 
Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  object. 
Mr.  HARSHA.     I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  refusing  me 
the  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  one  of 
those  objecting  to  additional  time  for 
Members  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  have  not  objected  to 
any  such  request. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Make  your  speech  for  the 
platform,  make  your  speech  for  the 
record,  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  did  not  object  to  any 
Member  having  additional  time.  I  sat 
here  patiently  for  2  hours  seeking  rec- 
ognition and  never  once  objected  to  any 
other  Member  having  additional  time. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  wrong.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  for  his  courtesy  in  refusing  me 
the  additional  time  to  express  my  beliefs. 
I  certainly  feel  that  any  Member  should 
have  sufficient  time  to  express  his  views 
on  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI. 
I  had  a  similar  amendment  at  the  desk 
but  because  of  the  procedure  I  was  not 
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able  to  offer  my  amendment.  However, 
the  purpose  is  the  same  and  my  amend- 
ment would  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  any  further  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  I  believe  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
will  accomplish  this  same  purpose,  there- 
fore I  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  humble  judg- 
ment it  makes  no  more  sense  to  strength- 
en a  Communist  economy  than  to  arm  it. 
The  military  potential  of  a  nation  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  its  economic  sta- 
bility. If  a  nation  has  a  strong  economy 
it  can  maintain  and  support  a  strong 
military  force.  If  its  economy  is  shaky 
and  unstable  it  cannot  support  such  a 
military  force  and  it  ceases  to  become  a 
potential  threat  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  United  States.  Giving  aid 
in  any  form  to  a  Communist  government 
strengthens  its  e<  onomy  and  thereby  en- 
hances the  military  potential  of  that 
government. 

Aid  to  Communist  nations  can  only 
serve  to  enhance  International  commu- 
nism. On  the  biisls  of  the  record,  aid  to 
communism  is  always  detrimental  to  our 
country.  It  permits  them  to  use  this  aid 
to  cover  up  their  own  shortcomings  and 
to  put  down  unrest  and  internal  strife. 

It  serves  to  build  up  their  lagging 
economy  and  frees  their  funds,  re- 
sources, and  manpower  for  other  pur- 
poses detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  America  and  the  free  world. 
It  perpetuates  an  evil  system  designed 
and  dedicated  tc>  the  destruction  of  this 
country  and  assists  them  in  tightening 
their  Strang! lehold  on  the  dominated 
peoples  of  Uie  world. 

When  we  provide  these  Communist 
governments  with  assistance,  it,  in  ef- 
fect, tells  the  people  forced  to  live  under 
the  Red  regime  that  the  United  States 
looks  with  favor  upon  what  that  Com- 
munist government  is  doing.  We  de- 
lude and  deceive  the  citizens  of  those 
nations  into  believing  that  our  Govern- 
ment looks  with  approval  upon  and  is 
in  sympathy  wlt,h  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  aid  helps  Communist  leaders  to 
strengthen  their  personal  dictatorships. 
It  lengthens  and  worsens  the  misery  and 
the  agony  of  the  people  in  the  Commu- 
nist-ruled nations.  It  makes  their  slav- 
ery look  permanent  and  it  breaks,  per- 
haps beyond  repair,  their  hopes  for 
liberation  and  their  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  leader  of  the  free  world  and  as 
champion  of  democracy. 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  within  the 
satellite  nations  want  to  rise  in  revolt 
against  the  suppression  of  freedom.  A 
suppression  imposed  upon  them  by  inter- 
national communism  and  abetted  by  our 
assistance.  However,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  within  these  nations 
the  ability  to  re\oit,  when  the  people  face 
a  strong  economy  and  military  force, 
can  never  become  c  reality. 

There  have  been  revolutions,  as  we 
know,  within  these  countries.  Revolu- 
tions that  anticipated  help  from  the 
United  States,  yet  that  help  never  came 
to  those  revolting  and  they  were  sub- 
dued. Diabolically  though,  we  help  the 
very  form  of  government  that  Is  coercing 
those  who  want  their  freedom,  so  that 


the  people  who  are  brave  enough  to  stand 
up  for  their  rights  and  their  belief  in  Grod 
are  lead  to  believe  that  there  is  no  help 
for  them  from  the  free  world,  but  rather 
that  the  United  States  approves  of  their 
captivity  by  communism.  No,  the  slaves 
and  captives  of  communism  are  not 
helped  by  our  aid  to  Communist  govern- 
ments. Such  aid  merely  perpetuates 
their  slavery  and  breaks  their  will  to 
revolt. 

It  seems  foolhardy  to  take  tax  dollars 
away  from  American  citizens  and  use 
them  to  sustain  a  government  that  is 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  every 
principle  we  as  a  nation  bebeve  in.  This 
is  certainly  not  In  the  best  interest  and 
security  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  spending  more  money  than 
ever  before  during  peacetime  on  our 
defenses  to  defend  our  country  against 
Communist  aggression,  yet  we  turn 
around  and  give  aid  to  those  countries 
who  are  a  part  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment.    This  is  foolhardy. 

Furthermore,  these  same  Communist 
nations  that  are  receiving  our  assistance 
turn  right  around  and  provide  Russia 
and  Cuba  with  aid  and  supplies.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
rebel  against  the  United  States  provid- 
ing direct  aid  and  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  Russia.  Why  then  do  it  indirectly 
or  through  the  back  door? 

Some  will  say  that  Tito  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  troublesome  to  Russia,  a  source 
of  contention  to  her  and  independent  of 
Russia.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts. 

All  reF>orts  now  indicate  that  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  are  getting  along  very  well. 
Tito  still  provides  aid  and  support  to  na- 
tions that  are  admittedly  part  of  the 
international  Communist  movement. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  the  recent  Bel- 
grade conference  to  see  Tito's  attitude 
toward  Russia.  He  endorsed  the  Khru- 
shchev proposal  for  disarmament  and 
criticized  severely  the  United  States  in- 
sistence on  controls  and  inspections.  He 
approved  in  so  many  words  of  Russia's 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  He  criti- 
cized U.S.  policies  in  Latin  America  and 
praised  Castro  for  his  resistance  to 
American  intervention  in  the  Cuban  re- 
volt. This  certainly  is  not  the  action  of 
a  neutralist  nor  of  a  government  inde- 
pendent of  and  a  source  of  trouble  to 
Russia. 

And  what  of  Poland?  Poland  has  been 
furnishing  supplies  and  finances  to 
Cuba;  money  and  funds  with  which  to 
build  her  economy.  Now  if  Poland  has 
the  funds  to  do  this,  she  certainly  does 
not  need  hard-earned  American  tax  dol- 
lars and  farm  commodities  to  help  her. 
To  give  these  Red  countries  aid  re- 
moves the  necessity  of  Russia  to  give 
them  help  and  permits  Russia  to  then 
use  her  resources  to  aid  the  uncommitted 
countries  and,  in  effect,  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  our  foreign  policy.  Much  of 
our  aid  and  assistance  is  divei-ted  to  the 
leftist  and  so-called  neutral  countries  in 
the  name  of  and  under  the  guise  of  the 
Communist  economic  movement.  This  is 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
free  world. 

After  14  years  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
aid  and  assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 


slavia, we  have  still  not  seen  either  of 
them  shake  the  chains  of  Russia,  rather 
their  ties  grow  stronger.  Our  aid,  re- 
gardless of  our  motives,  helps  them  over 
the  rough  and  the  lean  years,  encourag- 
ing an  illusion  of  progress  and  approval 
by  the  United  States.  Its  time  to  call  a 
halt.  How  much  longer  do  we  have  to 
live  with  the  illusion  that  we  are  helping 
them  establish  their  indep>endence  of  in- 
ternational communism?  What  is  wrong 
with  writing  so-called  guidelines  in  this 
law  to  express  the  will  of  this  House  and 
the  people  of  these  United  States. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
FeighanI. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  certain 
amount  of  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  men  I  have  respected  over  the 
years  and  continue  to  resiiect  most 
highly;  nsimely,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Judd],  and  others,  but  I  cannot  do  less. 
I  just  believe  they  are  wrong  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
continue  to  aid  those  who  are  part  of 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  us.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  administration;  it  is  a 
question  of  whether  we  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  involved  here?  We  try  as 
thoroughly  as  we  can  in  my  office  In 
the  few  hours  that  we  have  left  over,  to 
read  and  study  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
including  the  hearings  that  are  held  by 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress.  I  for  one 
cannot  go  home  to  my  district,  and  I 
cannot  face  myself  unless  I  at  least  try 
to  stop  aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  to  stop 
aid  to  Castro  in  Cuba,  because  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

There  was  a  mission  from  North  Viet- 
nam that  went  up  into  the  Soviet  satel- 
lites in  1960,  and  another  one  in  1961. 

Have  we  read  the  press  conference  of 
the  delegate  who  returned  to  North  Viet- 
nam, where  American  men  are  now  en- 
gaged in  conflict  as  advisers?  It  is  re- 
ported Poland  had  promised  7  million 
rubles  to  North  Vietnam  in  196L  Are 
we  going  to  leave  the  door  open  for  aid 
to  Poland  to  be  transferred  to  North 
Vietnam? 

In  the  other  body,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
and  received  testimony.  Let  me  read 
you  a  little  bit  of  it: 

Yugoslavia 

"communist  threat  through  the  CARIBBEAN, 
PART  in,"  GEN.  C.  p.  CABELL,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR. 
CIA PAGE  167,  NOVEMBEB  6,  1»5» — BEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  INTERNAL  SECURITY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE .. 

Mr.  SouRWiNE.  General,  are  there  any  sig- 
nificant pro- Communist  sympathies  among 
the  various  Eastern  European  minority 
groups  living  In  Latin  America,  such  as  the 
Yugoslavs,  Poles,  the  Czechs,  and  the  Hun- 
garians? 

General  Cabell.  The  satellite  countries  and 
Yvigoslavla  also  seek  to  Influence  the  local 
emigre  groups.    In  Chile,  the  Yugoslav  group 
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has  been  culttrated  by  the  Yiigoelav  Em- 
twssy.  The  TltoUt  brand  of  communism 
hat  met  a  sympathetic  response  from  the 
Chilean  Socialists  who  form  part  of  the  po- 
litical alliance  which  Includes  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

"COMMTTHIST  TBSXAT  TO'  TH«  UNiraJ  STAT13 
THROTTGB  THI  CASIBBZAIV,  PART  VII,"  MAT  2, 
3,    4,    6,     I960 INTDIWAL    SECUKITT    SUBCOM- 

MrrrxB— PAGs  S40 

Senator  Ksatiivo.  Tou  have  spoken  of  the 
large  nxunber  of  Chinese  agents  there.  Are 
there  Ruaslan  agents  In  Cuba? 

Father  Acrmua.  There  are,  too.  Yes.  But 
I  think  there  are  more  Chinese  than  Rus- 
sian. 

Senator  Kxatino.  Are  there  any  agents 
from  other  Communist  countries? 

Father  Agttirre.  Always.  Especially  from 
Yugoslaria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

"COmCtTNTBT  THBKAT  TO  TH«  tTKITED  STATES 
THROtTCH     THE     CAKIBBEAN,     PAKT     VI,"     PAGE 

3 1 8 — nmaNAi.    SBCtraiTY    suBCOMMrrTEi — 

TXSTIMONT  or  KDWAXO   J.   WHITSHOUSX.    MAT 
26.  I960 

Mr.  Souswon.  Now  the  Cubana  Airlines 
pilots  repcnrted  to  you  as  Communists.  Is 
one  of  them  Cesar  Alarcon? 

Mr.  Whttehottsi.  Yes. 

Mr.  SoTXKwiKK.  Is  he  a  pilot  or  copilot? 

Mr.  Writxhottsk.  He  Is  a  copilot.  And  he 
Is  very  close  to  Raul  Castro,  and  Victor  Plna. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  the  trip  with 
Victor  Plna  to — they  say  they  went  to  Yugo- 
slavia to  buy  the — arrange  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Mlg's  of  the  Cuban  Air  Force. 

Mr.  SotmwiKK.  This  Is  a  new  subject.  Let's 
pursue  It.  We  will  come  back  in  a  moment. 
You  tell  us  Cuba  has  arranged  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Mlg's.  fast  aircraft. 

Mr.  Whitkhoxtsx.  Yes;  it  is  pursuit  air- 
plane. 

Mr.  SouswtNz.  Is  that  a  jet  aircraft? 

Mr.  Whitehoxtse.  Jet. 

Mr.  SotJbwtne.  Made  In  Czechoslovakia? 

Mr.  WaiTKHousx.  I  don't  know  where  they 
are  made. 

Mr.  SoTJBwiNK.  Or  made  in  Russia? 

Mr.  WHiTXHonsx.  I  think  they  are  made  In 
Russia. 

Mr.  SouKWiMC.  But  the  purchase  was  ar- 
ranged through  Cxechoslovlka? 

Mr.  WHiTEHOtTSE.  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  SouKwufx.  And  Victor  Plna  and  Cesar 
Alarcon  went  to  Yugoslavia  to  arrange  this 
purchase? 

Mr.  WuirxHOtTsx.  Yes;  and  then  stayed 
abroad  for  more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  SoTJKWTNX.  How  many  of  these  aircraft 
were  bought;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Whttehou^.  I  was  given  an  amount 
of  16. 

Is  there  any  question  in  the  minds  of 
anybody  but  what  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land have  played  the  game  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy?  Is 
there  any  doubt  in  anybody's  mind?  I 
would  point  out  we  are  talking  about 
tyranny. 

A  study  Just  this  week  issued  a  report 
that  60,000  refugees  have  escaped  from 
Yugoslavia  in  the  last  5  years.  What 
are  they  escaping  from — this  new  so- 
cialistic experiment? 

I  would  point  out  that  the  revolt  in 
Poland,  if  It  were  of  such  description, 
came  before  we  sent  aid  to  Poland. 

That  came  before,  not  as  the  result  of 
it.  A  move  toward  independence  was  not 
the  result  of  aid  from  us.  It  established 
itself  because  we  were  not  giving  aid,  be- 
cause the  oppression  became  unbearable. 
As  to  Yugoslavia,  the  friction  between 
Tito  and  Stalin  came  when  we  were  not 
giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  our  not  helping  them. 


Now,  what  has  happened  since?  The 
rapprochement  appears  obvious.  Read 
the  newspaper  accounts  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months.  Tito  and  Khrushchev  have 
been  having  a  new  wedding  feast.  Read 
the  papers  and  see  the  pictures  of  Cas- 
tro's people  in  Cuba  with  Tito's  men. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  an  effort  to  agree 
on  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  end  at  3:30  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto,  the 
last  10  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  objection  to  the  gentleman 
stating  a  specific  time,  but  I  think  it  is 
quite  irregular  to  include  in  the  time 
element  the  reqnest  of  the  last  10  min- 
utes for  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
irregular.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  20  years,  and  that  is  the 
usual  practice. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Is  the  time  limited  on 
the  amendment  and  the  amendments 
thereto  and  the  substitute  and  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  but  not  on  the  whole 
section? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    That  Is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  in- 
cludes the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  now  pending  at  the  desk, 
except  it  does  not  close  debate  on  the 
section. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  when  the 
chairman  put  the  question  be  s&id  "all 
amendments  thereto."  Does  this  pre- 
clude the  other  amendments  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  Only  those 
which  are  addressed  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  BECKER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  offered 
by  our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PniLiNGHTnr- 
SENl.  We  have  heard  repeatedly  today 
that  we  should  stop  giving  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  Now,  what  is  the  rec- 
ord? Of  the  number  of  countries  that 
were  enumerated  In  the  Casey  amend- 
ment— and  there  were  more  than  a 
dozen— only  two  countries  have  received 
any  assistance.  In  the  case  of  Poland 
this  assistance,  in  recent  years,  has  con- 
sisted only  of  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480 


agricultural  surpluses  and  credits  for 
nonstrateglc  items.  In  the  case  of 
Yugoslavia,  as  was  stated  before,  there 
is  IX)  specific  authorization  of  assistance 
contained  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  only  two  coun- 
tries have  received  assistance  frcon  the 
United  States  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  these  are  the  two  countries  that 
have  veered  away  from  the  policies  of 
the  Kremlin.  These  are  the  countries 
that  we  hope  will  further  break  away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan],  states  in 
the  third  proviso,  even  these  countries 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
us  unless  the  President  finds  that  such 
assistance  will  further  promote  the  In- 
dependence of  the  recipient  countries 
from  international  communism — pre- 
cisely what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

I  hope  no  one  in  this  House,  not  any 
of  my  colleagues,  would  for  one  moment 
think  that  I  am  soft  on  ccxnmunism.  I 
will  place  my  record  on  that  point 
Rpalnst  the  record  of  any  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  Just  as 
firmly  anti-Communist.  I  am  Just  as 
firmly  against  Tito  as  any  other  Member 
of  this  House.  But  are  we  talking  about 
aiding  llto?  There  Is  no  aid  promised 
Tito  in  the  bill  before  us.  I  was  in  agree- 
ment with  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  when  we  wrote  In  the 
restrictions  on  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  I 
opposed  military  aid  to  Tito.  I  continue 
to  oppose  military  aid  to  Tito  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  when  we  speak  of  such 
countries  as  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
that  we  are  referring  to  people  who  are 
under  Communist  domination  not  by 
their  own  choosing.  In  some  respects, 
the  other  free  world  coimtries  are  at 
fault  for  having  allowed  these  eastern 
European  nations  to  be  subjugated  by 
communism.  Prom  our  standpoint, 
therefore,  we  have  at  least  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  ease  their  plight,  to  help  them 
regain  their  liberty.  How  can  we  do  It? 
Right  now.  only  through  our  assistance 
and  related  programs. 

At  one  time  I  questioned  any  type  of 
assistance  to  any  Conunimlst  coimtry. 
But  I  modified  my  position.  Let  me  tell 
you  why.  I  met  numerous  people  who 
were  escapees  and  refugees  from  Poland 
and  other  bloc  countries  and  who  are 
as  opposed  to  aiding  the  regimes  of 
those  countries  as  I  was  at  the  time.  Yet 
they  said  we  ought  to  find  some  ways 
and  means  to  bring  aid  to  the  people  of 
those  countries  so  as  to  give  them  hope 
and  confidence  in  our  concern  for  them. 

One  of  the  means  selected  to  achieve 
those  objectives  was  the  American-spon- 
sored hospital  to  help  children  in  Poland, 
a  pediatric  hospital,  which  Is  presently 
being  constructed  in  Krakow.  This  is 
a  very  Important  project — as  important 
as  our  surplus  foods  which  combat 
himger  among  the  Polish  people — as  Im- 
portant. I  say.  to  the  spirit  and  the  will 
to  resist  Communist  pressiu-es  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Poland.    We  must, 
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therefore,     continue     these     types     of 
projects. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
the  issue  before  us  can  be  boiled  down 
to  a  simple  proposition: 

Are  we  going  to  fight  the  cold  war  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  our  back? 

Are  we  going  to  declare  certain  areas 
of  the  world — certain  countries  like 
Poland  or  Yugoslavia — as  being  off  limits 
to  us? 

Are  we  going  to  condemn  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe^ — and  other  countries 
which  may  fall  temporarily  under  Com- 
munist domination — to  perpetual  Com- 
munist bondage? 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  Soviet  Union, 
"You  can  continue  to  try  to  subvert  the 
free  world,  but  we  are  not  going  to  exert 
any  effort  for  th(;  cause  of  freedom  in 
any  land  that  comes  under  your  Infiuence 
or  domination?" 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  issue  before  the 
House,  and  I  for  one  refuse  to  fight  com- 
munism by  having  my  hands  tied  behind 
my  back;  neither  would  I  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  behind  his  back. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  House  will 
vote  down  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Casiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  at  thif. 
point,  to  answer  a  charge  made  earlier: 
a  statement  was  made  earlier  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  not  sell  our  sur- 
plus farm  comm<xllties  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  because  those  countries,  in 
turn,  resell  these  commodities— or  fur- 
nish like  commodities — to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  countries. 

This  Is  simply  not  true. 

All  of  our  Public  Law  480  agreements 
with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  contain 
careful  and  detailed  provisions  prohibit- 
ing the  transshipment  of  the  commodi- 
ties Involved  to  any  Communist  country. 
The  executive  branch  has  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Foi-eign  Affairs  that  they 
have  no  evidence  whatsoever  of  any 
violation  of  these  ixrovisions. 

Furthermore,  tlie  fact  is  that  Poland 
in  particular,  and  Yugoslavia  to  a  lesser 
extent,  are  food-Importing — not  export- 
ing— coimtries. 

Poland,  for  Instance,  purchases  wheat 
grains  and  other  foodstuffs  from  the 
United  States  as  well  as  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  year,  in  addition  to  pur- 
chasing agricultural  commodities  from 
the  United  States,  Poland  will  purchase 
an  estimated  400,000  tons  of  wheat 
grains  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  executive  branch, 
we  have  sold  the  following  commodities 
to  Poland  since  1957:  wheat  and  fiour, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  nonfat  dry 
milk,  fats  and  oils,  and  rice. 

International  trade  statistics  available 
to  our  Government  indicate  that  between 
1955  and  1960  Poland  has  not  shipped 
any  of  these  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  Is  also  known  that  90  percent  of 
Poland's  exports  of  food  and  agricultural 
produce  Is  sold  In  the  West. 

As  far  as  Yugoslavia  Is  concerned, 
since  1954  we  have  sold  the  following 
types  of  agricultural  commodities  to  that 
country:  wheat  and  flour,  cotton,  non- 
fat dry  milk,  fats  and  oils,  dry  edible 
beans,  and  lemons 


Information  available  to  our  Govern- 
ment, covering  the  period  through  1960. 
indicates  that  Yugoslavia  has  not 
shipped  these  types  of  commodities  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Morgan,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuysen],  is  vital  to 
the  best  Interests  of  our  coimtry. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
continuing  support  to  Poland. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  aid  to  Poland 
must  be  Included  In  this  legislation  for 
to  discontinue  It  now  would  be  disas- 
trous. Not  only  would  we  be  playing 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  we  would  also  be  turning 
our  backs  on  our  own  fellow  citizens  of 
Polish  descent. 

There  is,  in  America,  no  stronger 
fighter  against  communism  and  all  it 
represents  than  our  Polish- Americans; 
and  this  Is  an  Inherent  quality,  inbred 
in  these  lovers  of  freedom. 

The  many  members  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  who  reside  In  my  con- 
gressional district  are  living  examples 
of  a  nationality  group  devoted  to  the 
Ideals  of  democracy.  This  they  learned 
from  their  parents,  grandparents,  and 
great-grandparents.  It  Is  not  just  re- 
cently acquired. 

I  think  it  might  be  very  fitting  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  right 
now,  that  our  Founding  Fathers — the 
architects  of  our  Nation  and  our  own 
Constitution — used,  as  a  guide  and  a 
reference,  the  first  Constitution  of  an 
Independent  Poland,  written  In  1572. 

This  nation,  as  you  well  know,  has 
since  that  time  been  overrun  by  both 
the  East  and  by  the  West.  However, 
that  Innate  love  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy has  not  died  during  these  inter- 
vening centuries.  It  has  been  driven 
underground,  by  force,  but  It  Is  there 
continually  smoldering. 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  refuse  to  aid 
these  people. 

We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

We  cannot,  by  cutting  off  aid,  throw 
water  and  extinguish  that  fire. 

Our  Polish-American  citizens,  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  National  AlUance.  are 
ever  helping  and  assisting  their  relatives 
and  friends  who  have  remained  In  Po- 
land. They  know  that  only  with  the  ad- 
ditional help  furnished  by  the  American 
Government  will  there  be  a  chance  of 
that  country  regaining  its  freedom. 

We  must,  Mr.  Chairman,  see  that  the 
people  of  Poland  are  given  every  encour- 
agement possible  to  carry  on  their  fight 
for  independence.  Our  Nation  Is  pledged 
to  assist  those  seeking  freedom  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 


We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  faith 
such  people  have  In  us. 

I  am  sure  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  feel  as  I  do — and  will 
support  the  necessary  provisions  which 
will  assure  the  people  of  Poland  con- 
tinued aid  from  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frwn  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Derwinski]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  I  can  possibly  hope  to  do  in  3  min- 
utes Is  to  review  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  basic  facts  that  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind.  First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that 
the  government  of  Tito  was  impKJsed  on 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  force  of 
Soviet  arms  in  1944.  We  have  no  one 
to  thank  for  that  but  international 
communism.  The  government  of  Pol- 
and was  imposed  on  the  people  of  Poland 
by  the  force  of  Russian  arms  In  1944. 
Then,  at  the  very  same  time  that  the 
Polish  Underground  Army  revolted 
against  the  Nazis,  in  Warsaw,  the  Polish 
Communist  puppet  government,  hiding 
behind  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
armies  stood  50  miles  away  watching 
the  freedom  of  the  Polish  people  being 
destroyed. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  other  points. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallagher  ] ,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
made  an  amazing  statement  earlier, 
that  a  Communist  country  If  Independ- 
ent of  International  communism  is  not 
a  menace  to  the  United  States  and  world 
peace.  Communism  is  bad  per  se,  and 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  any  coun- 
try now  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Is  not 
going  to  be  Improved  or  democracy  ad- 
vanced one  lota  if  the  government  tem- 
porarily claims  to  separate  from  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Another  point  to  remember  when  we 
are  talking  about  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  entering  into  the  Execu- 
tive's realm,  is  that  one  of  our  great 
Presidents,  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his 
famous  14  points  of  World  War  I, 
enunciated  a  doctrine  that  has  been  one 
of  the  keys  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
then;  that  is  the  self-determination  of 
people.  The  people  of  Poland  and  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  people  of 
any  other  Communist  government  do 
not  have  the  right  of  self-determination. 

Basically  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Casey]  are  soimd  and  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  restrictive  and  gutting  amend- 
ments. Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  legislative  commonsense,  what 
you  know  will  happen  and  what  I  know 
will  happen  is  that  when  the  House 
passes  this  bill  and  we  include  either  the 
Casey  or  the  Feighan  amendment,  our 
conferees  and  the  Senate  conferees  will 
sit  down  and  work  out  language  accept- 
able to  the  State  Department.  Ulti- 
mately you  are  going  to  have  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  blU  approved  that  Is 
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not  going  to  have  the  miiscle  and  the 
strength  of  either  the  Feighan  or  the 
Casey  amendment. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  and 
that  is  that  you  cannot  develop  an  eflfec- 
tive,  aggressive,  progressive  foreign 
policy  and  turn  around  and  finance  gov- 
ernments which  are  Communist.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  by  the  Feighan  or  Casey 
amendment  what  you  are  saying  to  any 
people  in  any  country  is,  "Change  your 
Communist  government  and  we  will  give 
you  aid."  This  is  implicit  in  the  amend- 
ment. We  are  prohibiting  aid  to  them 
when  they  are  under  the  control  of 
communism;  we  give  it  instinctively 
when  they  free  themselves. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
I  delivered  to  the  White  House,  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Serbian  Organiza- 
tions of  America,  petitions  containing 
thousands  of  signatures,  opposing  fiw- 
ther  foreign  aid  to  the  present  Commu- 
nist government  of  Yugoslavia,  and  ob- 
jecting to  the  nimored  official  visit  of 
Marshal  Tito  to  this  country.  The  peti- 
tions read  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  Americans  of  many 
racial,  etbnlc,  anci  religious  backgrounds  con- 
alder  the  possibility  of  a  visit  by  Yugo- 
slav Communist  Dictator  Tito  to  the  United 
States  as  a  humiliating  disgrace  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Being  a  Communist,  Tito  is  a  proven 
enemy  of  the  United  States  (he  killed  four 
oX  our  aviators  several  years  ago) ,  and  la 
an  Ideological  and  most  certainly  a  military 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  any  future  con- 
met. 

a.  Tito  is  a  Communist  tyrant  who  has 
killed  tens  of  thousanda  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple during  and  after  the  World  War  n  and 
itlll  holds  thousands  of  political  prtsoneri 
Jailed,  his  recent  "amnesty"  notwlthstand< 
Ing.  These  prisoners  are  flghtsrs  for  free- 
dom and  believers  In  democrntlo  Ideals. 

a.  Tito  Is  a  godlaae  man.  a  doublecroM« 
ing  agent  of  world  Communist  conspiracy, 
who  hates  America  and  everything  she  stands 
for. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  herewith 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  reject  any  and  all  plans  for  an  official 
Invitation  of  this  tyrant,  because  such  an 
act  would  be  contrary  to  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  weU  as 
of  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and  would  fur- 
ther perpetuate  his  regime  of  tjrranny  and 
fear. 

Purthermore.  we  plead  with  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  order  an  immediate  stop  of  all 
American  aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  and 
by  such  an  act  to  give  a  chance  to  her  op- 
pressed peoples  to  bring  down  their  hated 
Communist  Jailers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  petitions  of  this 
nature  reflect  the  tremendous  grassroots 
feeling  of  the  American  public  on  the 
subject  and  serve  as  a  vivid  reminder 
of  the  desire  of  the  American  public 
for  the  development  of  an  afflrmative,  ef- 
fective, imaginative  foreign  policy, 
rather  than  continue  along  the  road  to 
appeasement  and  dangerous  coexistence. 

We  in  the  House  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity,  and  I  believe,  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  prohibit 
aid  to  any  and  all  Communist  govern- 
ments. Such  aid  perpetuates  and  ex- 
pands the  strength  of  the  Communist 
system,  and  works  against  the  long-range 
interests  of  the  citizens  suffering  under 
Soviet-imposed  regimes. 


I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  practical  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  Yesterday,  for  example  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  provide  for 
use  of  our  accumulated  foreign  curren- 
cies in  Communist  countries  for  direct 
loans  to  the  owners  of  private  farms,  in 
order  to  develop  private  enterprise  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  This  is  the  type 
of  program  we  should  develop  to  advance 
a  firm,  progressive,  effective  foreign 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 

[Mr.  TOLLEPSONl. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  which  in  effect  would  sus- 
pend all  foreign  aid  to  any  country 
which  expropriates  American  InreBt- 
ments  without  fair  compensation.  I 
trust  that  when  the  House  votes  on  that 
particular  amendment  it  is  retained  in 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
give  strong  notice  to  all  nations  that  we 
expect  fair  treatment  for  our  citizens 
from  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
assistance. 

The  Members  are  familiar  with  the 
attempt  by  the  Brazilian  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  to  take  over  the  prop- 
erties of  the  International  Telephone  tt 
Telegraph  Co.  with  only  token  compen- 
sation. We  are  told  that  Latin  American 
legislatures  are  considering  legislation 
designed  to  take  over  other  American 
properties.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
debate  yesterday  to  expropriation  by 
other  countries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
tolerate  the  practice  on  the  part  of  some 
countries  of  taking  our  aid  with  one 
hand  and  expropriating  American  in- 
vestments with  the  other.  To  tolerate 
such  practice  would  be  to  earn  the  title 
of  "Uncle  Sucker"  for  our  own  country. 

For  too  long  a  time  our  foreign  policy 
has  had  a  large  element  of  appeasement 
in  it.  It  is  time  for  us  to  firm  up  that 
policy.  A  step  in  this  direction  would  be 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  also  in  support  of 
the  two  amendments  which  seek  to  elim- 
inate aid  to  Communist  controlled  or 
dominated  countries.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  aid  serves  only  to  build  up  the 
strength  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
which  seeks  to  destroy  us.  It  does  not 
assist  the  cause  of  the  free  world.  Of 
course,  we  have  great  sympathy  for  the 
enslaved  people  who  must  live  under 
the  heel  of  a  Communist  dictator,  but 
by  supplying  aid  to  that  dictator  we  only 
prolong  the  day  when  those  people 
might  obtain  their  freedom. 

The  arguments  that  we  must  have 
confidence  in  our  President  and  that  we 
must  not  tie  his  hands  are  not  valid  in 
the  context  in  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced. The  President  makes  his  de- 
cisions upon  the  advice  of  certain  State 
Department  and  White  House  people.  It 
is  in  these  that  we  do  not  have  confi- 
dence. 

If  the  argument  about  tying  the  Pres- 
ident's hands  had  real  merit  then  why 
haven't  we,  over  the  years,  simply  passed 
a  one-page  authorization  bill  providing 
$4  billion  or  so  a  year  for  distribution  as 


he  saw  fit  to  those  nations  of  the  world 
which  he  felt  needed  aid.  But  we  have 
never  done  that.  We  have  spelled  out 
the  amounts  of  money  and  the  terms  un- 
der which  he  might  or  might  not  use  it. 
And  that  is  all  that  is  being  done  under 
those  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
left  out  today.  The  State  Department 
failed  to  call  at  my  ofiBce  and  leave  one 
of  those  alleged  fact  sheets  that  have 
been  quoted  from  here  today.  Unlike 
the  Democratic  whip  who  sends  me  a 
telegram  urging  me  to  be  present  to  vote 
for  the  Democrat  position,  the  State 
Department  has  overlooked  me  and  I  feel 
neglected. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  say  this  sincerely.  The 
State  Department  does  not  know  what 
a  big  whip  the  gentleman  carries,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  advise  them  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

These  individuals  who  say  they  want 
to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  the  Communists 
and  then  offer  amendments  to  provide 
that  someone  else  makes  the  decision  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  done,  remind  me 
of  the  old  saying  that  all  of  you  have 
heard : 

Mother,  may  we  go  to  swim? 

Yes,  my  darUng  daughters. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 

But  don't  go  near  the  water. 

That  Is  what  the  Frelinghuyson 
amendment  says  and  that  is  what  the 
Morgan  amendment  aays.  I  intend  to 
support  the  Feighan  amendment,  prefer- 
ably the  Casey  amendment  I  want  Con- 
gress to  say.  and  mean  It.  that  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  supporting  these  Com- 
munist dictators.  Wo  have  had  enough 
of  this  expensive  pandering.  There  is 
no  constitutional  reason  why  we  should 
delegate  this  decision  to  any  President: 
and  I  am  opposed  to  any  amendment  to 
that  end. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  NiDZil. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills 
week's  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
again  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  placing 
responsibility  of  conducting  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  hands  of  the  President.  In 
the  nature  of  things  the  President  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  handle  the  Intricacies  of 
foreign  policy  than  is  a  body  of  437  men 
and  women  which  addresses  itself  to  this 
problem  for  3  or  4  days  and  attempts  to 
anticipate  conditions  which  this  policy 
must  meet  over  the  forthcoming  year. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  pwllcy  there 
are  many  Instruments  available  to  our 
Government.  Some  are  heavyhanded 
and  some  are  extremely  subtle.  It  does 
not  serve  us  well  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
every  instrument  except  the  meat  cleaver. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  debate 
is  that  when  we  as  a  nation  have  to 
publicly  discuss  oiu:  every  motive  in  ren- 
dering certain  carefully  limited  assist- 
ance to  other  nations,  the  psychological 
impact  of  such  assistance  Is  dimlnirfied. 
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Tact  and  delicacy  are  necessary  skills 
in  the  art  of  diplomacy.  To  spell  out 
every  possible  tangible  and  Intangible 
benefit  arising  from  our  aid  to  Poland  as 
we  have  endeavored  for  all  to  read  in  the 
Record,  is  not  diplomacy.  It  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  diplomacy.  It  does  not  help 
our  cause. 

I  recognize  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  should  be  informed  as  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  the  elements  which 
comprise  our  foreign  policy.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  some  instances  where 
restraint  should  be  shown. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  does  not  direct 
that  aid  be  given  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. It  merely  allows  the  President 
the  discretion  to  decide  how,  when,  and 
whether  this  aid  should  be  given.  In 
my  judgment,  the  President,  whether  he 
be  Republican  or  Democratic,  should 
have  this  discretion.  In  either  case,  I 
am  confident  that  America's  self-interest 
would  be  his  primary  consideration. 
We  should  not  tie  his  hands.  Rather,  we 
should  allow  him  maximum  flexibility 
and  bargaining  power  to  deal  with  ad- 
mittedly complex  and  changing  situa- 
tions as  circumstances  demand. 

The  event  of  1956  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  events  of  that  year  made 
clear  the  fact  that  the  Communist  block 
of  nations  is  not  monohthic.  The  so- 
called  October  revolution  in  Poland,  the 
uprising  of  Hungary,  and  the  rumbling 
In  the  Kremlin  itself,  put  on  public  dis- 
play the  difficulties  which  do  exist  be- 
tween governments  in  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Our  aim,  generally,  is  to  play  these 
differences  to  the  advantage  of  the  West. 
Of  course,  some  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  Communist  governments. 

If  there  were  not  some  benefits  to 
them,  we  would  not  be  allowed  In.  But 
there  are  advantages  for  us  also.  It  is 
the  President's  responsibility  to  weigh 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages — in 
the  short  run  and  in  the  long  run — and 
to  make  such  adjustments  as  conditions 
demand. 

Our  present  aid  to  Poland  is  not  only 
pragmatic  but  it  is  humanitarian.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  ashamed  to  have  elements 
of  humanitarianism  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, for  this  is  in  the  tradition  of 
America.  Is  it  better  to  have  our  sur- 
plus food  rot  in  warehouses  than  to  ease 
to  some  extent  the  hardships  of  the 
Polish  people?       | 

Tlie  majority  of  Poles,  I  am  convinced, 
are  not  only  Western-oriented  but  they 
are  anti-Communist.  Why  then  sur- 
render our  opportunity  to  continue  direct 
contact  with  them  in  a  manner  which 
is  cautious,  judicious,  and  realistic. 
What  does  America  benefit  if  the  West- 
em  windows  of  light  into  Poland  are 
shut  off?  What  does  it  benefit  us  to 
curtail  the  American  presence  in  Po- 
land? I  remind  you  that  we  are  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  to  an  extent  that 
we  are  not  in  C^choslovakia  and  the 
other  satellite  nations. 

If  the  advantages  to  us  are  not  dra- 
matic in  the  short  rim  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  playing  for  the  long 
nm  and  what  is  certain  to  be  a  long 
and  difficult  contest  with  Communist 
tyranny. 


If  the  situation  confronting  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  subtle  and  sophisticated,  then 
our  policy  and  the  instruments  in  our 
policy  must  be  subtle  and  sophisticated. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.  1  One  hundred 
and  forty-three  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonJ. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me  I  merely  want 
to  point  out  something  that  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned  today,  whether  or  noL 
the  Polish  people  have  affection  for  us, 
whether  they  know  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  them. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  Vice 
President  Nixon's  tour  thi'ough  Poland, 
when  he  was  literally  mobbed,  not  by 
crowds  with  rotten  eggs  and  tomatoes, 
but  by  crowds  with  affection  and  flowers. 
I  think  we  should  bear  this  in  mind  and 
ask  ourselves  in  this  very  difficult  politi- 
cal and  moral  issue,  What  will  happen 
to  this  reserve  of  good  will  if  we  turn  our 
baclcs  on  these  people  who  have  demon- 
strated to  us  that  they  admire  us  and 
that  they  have  a  bond  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Michigan 

I  Mr,  DiNCELLl. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  my  opposition  to  com- 
munism or  In  my  dislike  for  Tito  or  Go- 
mulka.  But,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  in  a  world  struggle 
and  clash  with  the  Communists,  and  if 
wc  do  not  vest  in  the  lender  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  and  Uic  chief  con- 
ductor of  our  foreign  policy  the  discre- 
tion to  make  intelligent  judgments  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  of  Uie  United  States, 
then  we  tie  our  hands  in  this  life  and 
death  struggle.  If  we  do  not  give  the 
President  power  to  exploit  the  cracks  and 
splits  as  they  appear  in  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  then  we  are  denying  our- 
selves, perhaps,  the  principal  weapon 
which  we  can  use  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cold  wai".  Let  us  take  a  little  bit  of  a 
look  at  what  is  happening  by  reason  of 
the  utilization  of  this  weapon  of  assist- 
ance where  it  serves  our  purpose. 

As  a  result  of  our  assistance  Yugo- 
slavia achieved  such  measure  of  inde- 
pendence that  Yugoslavia  could  vote  in 
the  U.N.  with  the  United  States  on  the 
troika  proposal  of  the  Russians  which 
might  have  conceivably  destroyed  the 
U.N.  since  to  replace  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.N.  with  a  troika  composed  of 
Communist,  neutral,  and  representative 
of  the  free  world  would  have  nullified 
almost  any  action  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  by  the  UJJ.  This  did  not  further 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy. 

Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  peacekeeping 
operations  by  the  U.N.  in  the  Gaza 
strip  and  voted  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 
States  on  the  atomic  testing  resolution 
which  was  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United 
States  in  the  \JU.  on  the  UJJ.  bond  issue 
and  against  Russia. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  Com- 
munist, the  people  are  not  free.  They 
probably  will  not  be  otherwise  for  some 
while. 

But  if  we  deny  this  weapon  to  our- 
selves we  may  never  be  able  to  exploit 
cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain  to  free  those 
or  any  of  the  other  captive  nations. 

Some  freedom  of  religion  exists  in 
these  two  lands.  Peasants  own  their 
own  lands  there  in  sul>stantial  amounts. 
Some  freedom  of  speech  exists  in  these 
lands.  These  things  exist  nowhere  else 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  us  not  tell 
these  people  we  turn  our  back  on  their 
efforts  to  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hiestand]. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Casey  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
it  offered  by  the  chairman.  I  believe 
the  Morgan  amendment  would  com- 
pletely nullify  the  Casey  amendment. 
Let  us  not  think  for  a  minute  that 
Yugoslavia  is  going  to  go  into  a  dither 
if  we  do  not  give  them  a  lot  of  support. 

The  World  Bank,  as  of  today,  has  an- 
nounced a  $30  million  loan  to  Yugoslavia 
to  help  finance  electric  power  develop- 
ment, which  Is  a  regular  loan  duly  se- 
cured, and  it  is  a  sound  loan,  albeit  of 
American  dollars. 

The  announcement  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  came  in  the  midst  of  a  vigor- 
ous struggle  in  the  Congress  over 
economic  support  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. But  even  though  the  United 
States  Is  the  largest  financial  backer  of 
the  World  Bank,  a  United  Nations  affili- 
ate, bank  officials  said  that  they  doubted 
the  Yugoslav  loan  would  seriously  en- 
tangle their  institution  In  a  congres- 
sional debate.  The  World  Bank's  char- 
ter, these  officials  said,  expressly  forbids 
it  to  take  political  considerations  into 
account  in  its  lending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  still  be 
a  heavy  drain  on  our  gold  reserve.  I 
mentioned  that  yesterday  on  page  13140 
in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  some  of  the 
Members  present  will  read  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
as  a  whole  as  it  is  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Lindsay ] . 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Morgan  and  Freling- 
huysen  amendments.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  that  it  is  so  necessary  that 
Members  of  the  House  repeatedly  go  on 
x-ecord,  for  home  consumption,  as  being 
against  communism  when  in  the  very 
act  of  doing  so  they  may  inadvertently 
be  aiding  communism.  Who  is  not  op- 
posed to  communism?  But  why  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  take  a  subject  which 
basically  involves  a  complex  interna- 
tional chess  game  and  reduce  it  to  such 
vUtimate  simplicity  that  it  Is  seen  totally 
in  black  or  in  white?  I  think  that  the 
Feighan    amendment,    improved    as    it 
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would  b«  by  tht  Pi-«Ui\|huyten  amend- 
ment, would  be  sheer  disaster. 

It  seems  oltar  that  under  the  Felghan 
amendnwnt  It  would  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  the  Executive  under  some  olr- 
cumstanoes  to  make  Public  Law  480  sur- 
plus food  available  to  the  Yugoslavs  or  to 
the  Poles,  when  It  would  as  a  matter  of 
strategy  be  desirable  to  do  so.  I  think 
It  Is  a  poor  amendment,  and  therefoj-e 
I  support  the  Morgan  and  Frellnghuysen 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BsckerI  Is  i-ecog- 
nlied  for  U<i  minutes. 

Mr.  BfiCKER.  Mr.  Chalrmai\.  In  a 
minute  and  a  half  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  one  or  two  thlnKs  about  my 
amendment.  Let  me  say  to  those  who  are 
Ulklng  about  help  for  Poland  that  we  all 
want  help  for  Poland  just  like  we  want 
help  for  the  Lithuanians,  the  Estonians, 
the  Latvians,  and  all  the  others ;  but  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  minister  from 
Poland  Is  now  In  Cuba  and  Is  giving  away 
the  very  food  we  are  giving  the  people 
of  Poland— whether  or  not  It  Is  the 
identical  food  or  their  own  I  could  not 
say,  but  despite  that  these  negotiations 
are  going  on. 

Another  thing  to  take  into  considera- 
tion is  that  this  bill  is  going  to  provide 
$4,878  million.  Every  dollar  of  this 
money  Is  borrowed  money.  We  do  not 
have  a  dime  in  the  Treasury  to  give  to 
anybody  today;  we  are  running  deficits, 
we  are  running  a  deficit  of  approximately 
$7  billion  this  year.  So  where  is  this 
money  coming  from  that  we  are  giving 
away?  I  will  tell  you  where :  We  are  giv- 
ing away  the  money  of  our  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-great-grand- 
children. Make  no  mistake  about  It. 
We  are  putting  this  burden  on  them. 
But  we  sit  here  today,  willingly  and  glee- 
fully, calling  attention  to  what  wonder- 
ful giveaway  people  we  are.  We  are 
Santa  Glaus.  We  are  giving  away  the 
money  of  our  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-great-grandchildren,  spread- 
ing it  all  over  the  world.  Money  we 
do  not  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  said  on  the  floor 
today  that  the  purpose  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act  is  to  buy  friendships.  If  this 
were  true  I  would  not  support  any  of 
the  bill  because  I  know  that  we  cannot 
buy  friends  anywhere  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  among  nations 
friendships  are  ephemeral.  I  fought  in 
World  War  II.  One  of  our  allies  was 
Russia,  and  our  enemies  were  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

The  only  constant  factor  for  us  to 
consider  is  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  In  1848,  in  England  Lord  Pal- 
merston  said: 

We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have 
no  perpetual  enemies.  Our  interests  are 
eternal  and  perpetual,  and  thoee  interest* 
It  is  our  duty  to  follow. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  everything  possible  to  break 
up  the  Communist  bloc.    The  President 
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of  tht  United  SUtet  Is  in  a  tar  better 
position  to  determine  whether  a  limited 
amount  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
will  be  In  accordance  wtU\  this  eternal 
mtej-est  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  support  the  Morgan  amendment  and 
the  Prellnghuysen  smendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  Is  reooi- 
nlied. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  a  basic  foj^lun  policy  de- 
cision. I  want  to  point  out  that  there 
Is  not  a  constitutional  question  Involved. 
In  my  Judgment.  Congress  has  the  ulti- 
mate decision  on  foreign  policy;  It  has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  and  cerUlnly 
we  properly  have  a  concern  on  aiiythlng 
leading  up  to  It. 

What  la  the  policy  decision?  Shall  we 
give  aid  to  countries  with  Communist 
governments?  A  legitimate  and  good 
i-eason  appears  to  be  because  we  might 
be  able  to  split  the  Communist  bloc. 

What  are  the  reasons  against  It?  The 
Communist  governments  wherever  they 
exist  are  not  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, but  are  imposed  by  oppression 
and  force.  To  help  the  people  of  Com- 
munist countries  we  must  not  at  any 
time  give  assistance  to  the  Communist 
government  that  is  saddled  on  their 
backs. 

This  is  a  legitimate  area  of  disagree- 
ment, a  legitimate  area  for  the  Congress 
to  make  a  decision.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  exercise  this  policy  decision 
here  in  Congress  and  tell  the  Executive 
as  a  matter  of  policy  we  do  not  believe 
it  is  wise  to  aid  Communist  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  my  remarks  of  June 
16,  1959,  during  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  of  that  year. 

Regrettably  all  the  points  I  made  then 
remain  unconsidered  and  not  acted  upon 
to  this  date.  The  committee  report  and 
debate  this  year  demonstrate  again  the 
complete  lack  of  study  and  basic  theory 
in  this  program. 

Until  we  start  doing  our  homework  our 
foreign  aid  program  will  continue  to  be 
costly  and  largely  ineffective,  indeed  if 
not  damaging,  to  our  Nation. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Most  complicated  subjects,  and  certainly 
foreign  aid  Is  complicated,  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  several  committees.  One  place 
where  the  subject  matter  itself  may  be  made 
whole  again  after  its  Balkanization,  is  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  during  debate.  Giv- 
ing an  opportunity  for  those  on  committees 
which  study  certain  aspects  of  the  subject, 
to  participate  in  the  debate  will  help. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, has  within  its  jvu-isdictlon  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act  which  covers  the  basic  as- 
pects of  the  problems  of  foreign  trade.  E>oes 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  believe  it  can 
properly  consider  the  subject  of  economic  or 
military  aid  apart  from  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  trade  balances  and  all 
the  economic  evaluations  that  must  go  into 
this  study? 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Trading  Act  which  many  seek  to  extend  to 
the  entire  world.  This  involves  the  question 
of  how  we  tax  American  capital  Investment 
that  goes  abroad.     Does  the  Foreign  Affairs 


r(>m»>\lU»i»  btll«>r«  U  rnn  prop»r\y  oonaldvr 
tho  aubjtct  of  tconuiulo  and  mlltury  aid 
ivp«ri  Irom  tht  lubjeet  of  Ain»rlo«n  prlvatt 
InvtMtmvni  nbroadT 

Tht  ■ixnklnR  and  Curr*ncy  a>mmHlt«  hat 
within  iU  jxirlBdlcUon  many  aubjtct  matttrt 
that  art  Impnrtnnt  In  tvalUaUng  tht  prob- 
Itmt  invcavtd  In  tht  nmlual  ttcurUy  pro- 
gram.  Tht  AtrlcuUurt  Commltttt  with  Pub- 
Ue  Law  4M  la  Involvtd.  Tht  Joint  Kconomto 
CommlttM  dtaU  with  crrtaln  aap^ts  of  tht 
prnhlvm  which  art  Imporunt,  not  tht  Itatt 
of  which  U  Its  tvaluallon  of  Kusaln't  eoo* 
niunic  cnprtbUlllta  Tht  Arm»d  Servlrt^a  Com- 
mltttt. tht  Commltttt  on  Inleritntt  and 
FortlRn  Conimtrct  »•  wtU  at  othtr  eommll- 
ttta  detti  with  cerUtn  aaptoU  of  UvU  Unpor- 
unt  and  contpllcattd  aubjaet. 

Tht  ftntlcmaii  from  Florida  In  cloalni  tht 
oral  dfbatt  on  thla  Important  IttUlatlon.  and 
an  admtrablt  Job  ht  did.  aiktd  tht  rhetorical 
qxM^tlon.  What  more  can  wt  do  than  im- 
prove tht  program  tach  ytar  at  we  have 
btent 

X  think  tht  answtr  la  clear.  SUrt  con- 
rolldatlng  the  mulUfarlotu  programa  we  havt 
that  relate  to  the  countrlet  abroad.  One 
way  would  be  to  promote  a  little  liaison  be- 
tween the  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  deal  with  varloua  aapecU  oT  the 
same  matter. 

For  example.  If  it  Is  to  be  trade  not  aid.  let 
us  sUrt  relating  the  various  programs  we 
have  which  relate  to  international  trade  with 
those  which  relate  to  aid.  If  we  say  loans 
Instead  of  granU,  let  us  start  relating  the 
various  programs  which  promote  loans  with 
those  which  deal  with  grants.  If  we  say  pri- 
vate enterprise  rather  than  Government 
aid — people  to  people — let  us  start  relating 
the  private  programs  to  the  governmental 
programs. 

Now  I  stated  that  I  was  going  to  pose  some 
questions  to  the  committee  In  my  extension 
of  remarks  in  the  hope  that  when  I  get 
time  under  the  5-minute  rule  the  commit- 
tee may  be  able  to  answer  the  questions. 
These  questions  relate  largely  to  the  fiscal 
aspects  of  the  entire  subject  of  our  foreign 
relations,  not  Just  the  fiscal  aspects  of  what 
is  called  the  mutual  security  program: 

1.  What  has  been  the  Increase  or  decrease 
In  trade  In  dollar  amounts  between  the 
United  States  and  the  individual  recipients 
of  aid  under  this  program  in  the  past  year? 
Has  trade  Increased  or  decreased? 

2.  What  has  the  Increase  or  decrease  of 
American  private  Investment  been  In  these 
countries  in  the  past  year,  in  dollar  amounts? 

3.  What  has  been  the  Increase  or  decrease 
In  gross  national  product  of  these  countries? 
And  In  per  capita  gross  national  product? 

4.  How  much  offshore  procurement — In 
dollars — has  there  been  last  year  In  each 
of  these  countries?  Has  it  been  increasing 
or  decreasing  over  a  period  of  the  past  few 
years? 

5.  How  much  did  private  TJB.  banks  lend 
to  Investors  In  the  economic  endeavors — 
also  social  and  political  endeavors — of  these 
countries? 

6.  How  much  did  the  Export-Import  Bank 
lend  last  year  and  what  are  the  balances  and 
record  of  payment?  The  same  question  in 
regard  to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development? 

7.  What  is  the  ratio  of  Development  Loan 
Fund  loans  to  loans  received  from  other  free 
world  sources? 

8.  Has  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  In- 
deed, served  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
the  requests  for  outright  grants  as  It  was 
Intended  to  do?  Congreasman  Foan  testi- 
fied earlier  this  year  that  this  had  been  the 
the  case.  What  did  the  committee  find  the 
dollar  Igxires  to  be  on  the  cutback?  In 
relation  to  the  amount  of  loans? 

9.  The  committee's  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Investment  guaranty  program  is 
ambiguous.    On    page    44    the    committee 
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•taiM  that  only  liao  mlUlon  out  of  IMO 
million  remalnt  avikllabit  and  applleatloni 
now  txc««d  11  billion,  Ytt  nn  tht  vtry  ntxt 
pat*  tht  oommlttet  quutta,  I  auppoat  with 
approval,  tht  •tattlnttit  of  tht  chitt  of  tht 
Invtatmtnt  guaranty  dlvlalon,  at  tullowa; 

"It  Is  our  btlltf  that  tht  war  risk  guar- 
anttt,  to  makt  any  apprtclablt  coutrlbvitlona 
to  tht  tllmulatlun  of  prlvatt  investment, 
•hould  bt  broadentd  to  Inchidt  rtvolvitlnn, 
Inaurrtctlon,  and  tlvll  ditturbancta  arlalng 
thtrtfrom." 

Wtll.  a  program  that  attract!  a  II  blUtoi\ 
backlog  oerulnly  aounda  llkt  ont  that  la 
ntaklng  an  apprtclablt  contribution.  If  tht 
division  chief  thinks  11  billion  la  not  an 
npprrclnblt  CDhUrlbutlun  I  btUtvt  tht  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  ahnuld  have  aomt 
Idea  what  he  thinki  the  adjective  "apprecia- 
ble'  means,    lao  billion? 

10.  What  la  the  total  amount  of  Public 
Law  480  funds  that  are  presently  available 
for  the  aame  purposes  Hated  In  the  mutual 
•ecurlty  bill?  Tht  committee  report  aeema 
to  list  only  thoee  funds  obligated.  What 
the  Congress  needs  to  know  la  what  funds 
have  been  generated  and  how  much  agri- 
cultural surplus  there  Is  available  that 
might  reasonably  be  generated  Into  Public 
Law  480  funds  In  the  ensuing  fiscal  year? 

11.  What  Is  the  total  amount  of  coun- 
terpart funds  available  for  these  programs? 
Again  the  committee  eems  to  report  thoee 
which  have  been  obligated,  not  those  which 
are  avtdlable?  What  additional  counter- 
part funds — if  any— are  still  generated  and 
might  be  generated  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year?  I 

12.  What  are  the  unobligated  balances 
previously  appropriated  for  this  program? 
The  obligated  but  unspent  funds  are  listed 
but  it  is  hard  to  figure  the  unobligated 
balances. 

13.  What  are  the  dollar  balances  of  trade 
of  the  countries  benefiting  under  this 
program? 

14.  On  page  64  of  the  report  the  conunit- 
tee  devotes  a  paragraph  to  "Use  of  EUcess 
Government  Property  for  Economic  Assist- 
ance," and  states— 

"There  Is  now  authority  to  utilize  excess 
projjerty  under  the  act  either  by  purchasing 
it  at  the  price  established  in  accordance 
with  law  by  GSA  or  the  holding  agency,  or 
possibly  In  special  circumstances  at  no  cost 
in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations." 

Now  we  are  talking  about  sizable  sums 
when  we  get  Into  surplus  property.  We 
have  been  disposing  of  around  $7  to  $8  bil- 
lion of  surplus  property  generated  by  the 
military  establishments  a  year  for  several 
years.  In  the  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  military  appropriation  bill 
this  year  It  was  stated  that  there  is  about 
$26  billion  of  surplus  property  waiting  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  Military  Establishment. 
We  have  been  averaging  about  8  cents  on 
the  dollar  on  the  property  sold. 

Just  how  much  surplus  property  in  dollar 
value  does  the  committee  think  might  *^ 
channeled  into  the  foreign  aid  program  for 
this  fiscal  year?  A  couple  of  billion  or  maybe 
only  a  few  hundred  million? 

It  is  obvious,  fkDm  the  few  questions  I 
have  posed,  the  work  that  must  be  done  in 
order  for  us  to  get  on  top  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  Right  now  we  have  no  reason- 
able idea  whether  we  are  promoting  trade 
not  aid,  loans  instead  of  grants,  whether  we 
are  building  economies  abroad  or  damaging 
them.  We  are  cormpletely  bogged  down  in 
a  miasma  of  sentimentality. 

If  we  really  want  to  help  people  abroad 
and  cope  with  the  dynamism  of  interna- 
tional communlEm  we  had  better  start  get- 
ting our  accountants  into  the  act  to  replace 
our   Lady    Bountifuls. 

On  June  30,  1955,  I  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill— page  8273,  daily 


CoNMMAioNAL  lUooM,  X  hav«  r«rt«(l  what 
X  MUd  then  and  I  r«fr«t  thai  It  rtmalna 
lMi«ly  Uut  today.  Tnli  protram  la  itill 
ftioally  Irrtaponalblt.  "l\  nurta  badly  tht 
cautt  of  naoal  raaponalbllity  for  which  I 
hope  wt  art  ■till  working;  It  hviru  tlit  cauaa 
of  a  balanotd  budget:  it  hurts  tht  poealblll- 
ties  of  a  tax  rtducUon;  and,  to  relttratt,  It 
bndly  htirta  tht  vtry  program  It  attka  to 
advance." 

Kvtry  ytar  txotpt  IMS  I  havt  vottd  for 
tht  mutual  Btourlty  authorlaatlon  bllla  to 
txprtaa  my  accord  for  tht  ubjtctlves  of  the 
prvigrnm.  Kach  year  just  as  cunalstently  I 
have  voted  ngalnat  tht  mutual  security  ap- 
propriation bills  when  it  became  appnreut 
to  me  that  the  Apprt:>prliUlona  Committee 
was  not  r>>nf  to  put  the  nscHl  rtspoi^atblllty 
Into  the  program  that  I  thovight  was  nttdtd. 

TtUs  year  it  looks  aa  If  I  shall  vott  to  rt- 
recttmmlt  thla  bill  to  tht  ciunmltttt  In  tht 
hupea  that  aomt  atnae  can  be  made  out  of 
tht  tangltd  mess.  In  my  Judgment  we  still 
need  a  program  which  will  meet  the  stated 
objectlvea  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
but  this  bill.  I  am  afraid,  will  damage  rather 
than  help  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now,  In  1962  we  have 
added  to  these  points  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  which  has  now  caught 
up  with  the  United  States.  Our  private 
trade  balances  are  good,  our  private  for- 
eign investment  portfolio  is  sound;  in 
fact  these  are  our  areas  of  strength  in 
our  international  economic  posture.  The 
foreign  governmental  aid  programs  are 
based  up>on  and  limiteid  to  these 
strengths. 

Very  obviously  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford a  foreign  aid  program  of  the  size  set 
out  in  this  bill.  We  are  undermining 
the  very  strengths  which  would  support 
reasonable  foreign  aid  programs  in  the 
future. 

The  economies,  consolidations  and  di- 
rections I  pointed  out  as  highly  desir- 
able in  1959  are  now  imperative  in  1962. 
We  can  have  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  would  amply  meet  our  needs  in 
international  affairs  but  to  have  it  we 
must  do  our  homework.  This  bill  should 
be  recommitted  and  a  proper  one  worked 
up.  The  Congress  should  remain  in  ses- 
sion imtU  this  is  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 

PUCINSKII. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al- 
lotted Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
O'Hara    of    Illinois    was    given    to    Mr. 

PUCINSKI.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Felghan  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment would  scuttle  any  assistance  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  It  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  these  two  coun- 
tries. It  would  substitute  the  judgment 
of  the  Congress  for  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  It 
is  a  clear  and  emphatic  interference 
with  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  discretionary  power  in 
this  legislation.    The  amendment  pro- 


powd  would  dtpi'lvt  tht  Prctldeni  of  tht 
fltxlblllty  ntotuary  for  tht  tfToctlvt 
conduct  of  tortlgn  policy.  Xt  would  re- 
strict the  execuUvt  brtnch,  oharstd  wtUi 
the  conduct  of  the  Nation'!  forelf  n  policy 
in  provldlne  limited,  nonmlUtary  m- 
alstanct  to  countriea  such  as  Poland  and 
Yugosltvla  when  It  Is  in  our  naUonal 
Intei^st,  Under  the  present  law,  no  aid 
can  be  extended  to  Yugoslavia  unlets  the 
PiTsldcnt  delrrmlnet  Uiat:  First,  Yufo- 
slovla  continues  to  maintain  Independ- 
ence: second,  Yugoslavia  is  not  partlci- 
patlnit  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Cfommtml."<t  conquest  of  the  world;  third, 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  Is  in  tht 
interest  of  the  U.S.  national  security. 

This  disci'etlonary  authority  wu 
granted  to  former  PiTsldent  Blsenhowtr 
by  the  Congress.  President  Kennedy 
merely  seeks  a  continuation  of  this 
authority. 

AtO    TO    POLAND 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  mounting  opposition  to  fur- 
ther aid  to  Poland.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  that  assistance  extended  to 
Poland  during  recent  years  has  benefited 
the  Polish  people.  It  has  helped  to 
maintain  a  bond  of  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  people  of  Poland  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States — many 
of  whom  are  of  Polish  descent  and  have 
relatives  in  Poland.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  tended  to  lessen  Poland's  depend- 
ence on  Moscow. 

Our  program  of  aid  to  Poland  has 
been  a  bipartisan  commitment. 

Indeed,  this  program  h&s  been  an 
American  commitment  to  the  Polish 
people  who  by  a  remarkable  display  of 
courage  and  willpower  have  managed 
to  establish  some  measure  of  independ- 
ence from  Moscow  and  have  succeeded 
in  demanding  for  themselves  a  broader 
range  of  internal  freedom. 

What  are  the  basic  political  facts  of 
our  aid  program  to  Poland? 

We  are  not,  first  of  all,  deluding  our- 
selves that  the  Gomulka  regime  will 
somehow  be  magically  transformed  into 
a  democratic  government.  But  what  we 
do  know  is  this:  that  since  1956 
Gomulka  has  relaxed  internal  tensions 
in  Poland  and  that  he  has  permitted 
some  measure  of  internal  freedom.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  ixjlitical  necessity:  he 
had  to  do  it  in  order  to  win  at  the  very 
least  the  reluctant  support  of  the  Polish 
people  in  his  struggle  for  political  sur- 
vival. At  the  same  time  Gomulka  estab- 
lished a  new  relationship  of  quasi - 
indef>endence  in  Polish-Soviet  relations 
which  effectively  weakened  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  monolithic  Soviet  bloc  of 
unified,  tightly  organized,  and  rigidly 
controlled  states. 

In  a  word,  Gomulka  was  forced  to 
compromise  with  the  Polish  people,  and 
in  so  doing  he  inevitably  turned 
loose  forces — deep-rooted  anti-Commu- 
nist forces — that  in  the  long  run  might 
well  prove  to  be  beyond  his  control. 

Let  me  stress  one  of  these  forces: 
Polish  Catholicism. 

One  of  Gomulka's  first  acts  during  the 
critical  weeks  late  in  1956  and  early  1957 
was  to  release  Cardinal  Stefan  Wyszyn- 
ski  from  prison  and  restore  many  of  Uie 
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religious  freedoms  denied  the  Poles  un- 
der the  previous  Stalinist  regime.  Dvu"- 
ing  the  next  5  years  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
made  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Po- 
land the  rallying  point  for  Polish  na- 
tionalism and  Polish  resistance  to  com- 
munism. In  a  word,  he  made  the  church 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  And  in 
so  doing  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  vig- 
orous, courageous  leader,  indeed  a  gen- 
uine hero  of  our  times.  Cardinal  Wy- 
szynski has  never  ceased  to  meet  the 
regime  in  open  conflict  in  his  efforts  to 
protect,  retain,  and.  where  possible,  ex- 
pand the  area  of  religious  freedom.  And 
this  he  has  done  in  defiance  of  the 
regime's  asserted  political  power. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  des- 
perate assertion  of  freedom  that  mani- 
fests itself  now  and  then  in  Poland. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  powerful  forces 
that  stir  in  Poland  today.  And.  this  is 
one  of  many  factors  that  has  made  Po- 
land an  "in  between"  nation-state  in  the 
configuration  of  international  politics 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
telegrams  I  have  received  from  Polish 
organizations  in  my  district  aiid  State 
protesting  this  amendment: 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  is  Important  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  contact  with  the  people  of  Poland 
who  occupy  a  key  position  In  Bast  Central 
Europe  and  their  resistance  against  com- 
munism. We  urge  you  to  vote  against 
Senate  amendments  In  foreign  aid  bill 
restricting  Presidents  authority  to  provide 
help  to  Poland  whenever  he  finds  this  to  be 
In  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

St.  Michael's  Societt.  Polish  National 
Alliance  Lodgk   717,   Polish    Pulaski 
Club. 
Easthampton,  Mass. 


We  earnestly  ask  that  you  support  further 
aid  to  Poland.  This  is  not  time  to  abandon 
the  Polish  people. 

Anna  Januszewski. 
Eighth      District      Chairman,     Polish 
Women's  Alliance  of  America,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Polish  people  have 
been  extremely  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  coming  to  this 
country  to  visit  with  their  relatives  liv- 
ing in  my  congrressional  district.  Others 
have  been  fortunate  and  have  come  here 
p>ermanently  to  join  their  loved  ones  who 
emigrated  to  our  shores  decades  ago. 
They  are  deeply  religious  people  and 
vehemently  anti-Communist.  They  are 
aware  of  the  great  benefit  our  assistance 
has  been  in  their  determination  that 
the  Polish  people  will  remain  free  and 
independent  of  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  regime.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  let  them  down  in  this  historic 
struggle.  We  can  help  by  defeating  this 
amendment  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Prelinghuysen  and 
Morgan  amendments. 

I  rise  in  support  of  these  amend- 
ments, not  only  because  of  my  own  firm 
judgment  that  these  amendments  would 
help  speed  the  ultimate  collapse  of  in- 
ternational communism  but  also  because 
of  the  judgment  of  many  other  people. 


I  should  like  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  Polish-American 
Congress,  which  has  chapters  in  33 
States,  representing  some  7  million 
Americans,  firmly  supports  the  program 
of  continued  help  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land. The  Polish  National  Alliance, 
representing  American  citizens  in  some 
38  States  throughout  the  country,  is  for 
this  program.  The  Polish  Woman's  Al- 
liance and  the  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union  are  in  favor  of  it.  Neither  one 
of  these  organizations  has  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  anybody  in  their  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Communist  regime  that  now 
holds  some  30  million  Polish  people  en- 
slaved in  Communist  bonds.  But  these 
responsible,  reputable  organizations,  de- 
spite their  strong  denunciation  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  Poland,  support 
continued  aid  to  the  people  of  Poland 
because  they  know  the  program  will  re- 
sult in  ultimately  bringing  freedom  to 
these  people.  These  responsible  Ameri- 
can organizations  know  how  to  distin- 
guish between  the  people  of  Poland — 
who  are  victims  of  communism — and 
Poland's  Communist  rulers.  These  or- 
ganizations know  that  continued  help  to 
the  people  of  Poland  strengthens  the 
bonds  between  these  people  and  Amer- 
ica. You  can  be  certain  that  should  a 
showdown  come  with  Russia,  the  people 
of  Poland  would  be  solidly  on  our  side — 
the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  amendments 
offered  by  both  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  would  do  if 
adopted  without  the  Frelinghuysen- 
Morgan  perfecting  amendments. 

First  of  all,  they  would  bar  sending  any 
CARE  food  packages  to  any  country  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  CARE  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs  this  country  has  ever  had. 
It  is  a  program  paid  for  voluntarily  by 
American  people  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets. They  make  these  $1  contributions, 
and  they  send  these  packages  to  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  They  would 
also  stop  the  completion  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Krakow  which  this 
Congress  has  approved  and  which  is  be- 
ing built  in  Krakow,  Poland,  with  coun- 
terpart funds.  What  a  monument  it 
would  be  to  American  charity  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  say  cynically  that  these 
wealthy  Americans  are  going  to  deny 
to  the  children  of  Poland  the  completion 
of  this  hospital.  Khrushchev  could 
make  such  an  arrogant  boast  if  we  fail 
to  approve  the  FYelinghuysen-Morgan 
amendments  to  the  Casey  amendment. 

It  Is  even  entirely  conceivable,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  the  40  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  relatives  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries  could  not  send  any  packages 
of  their  own  to  these  relatives  if  either 
one  of  these  amendments  were  adopted 
without  the  perfecting  language  of  the 
Prelinghuysen-Morgan  amendments. 

I  am  talking  about  packages  that 
American  citizens  buy  in  the  grocery 
stores,  wrap  together  and  send  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  relatives  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

Under  the  gunshot  approach  of  those 
two  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Peighan]  and  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casxy]  we 
conceivably  could  interrupt  that  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  this  is  a 
time  for  logic.  Nobody  can  quarrel  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Casey]  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  that  we 
consider  Gomulka  and  Tito  despotic 
Communist  rulers.  But  that  is  not  the 
issue  here  today.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  Prcsideq^hall  continue  to  have  au- 
thority to  exploit  ever-growing  weak- 
nesses in  the  Iron  Curtain  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  and  freedom. 

A  Polish  trade  mission  has  been  cool- 
ing its  heels  in  Washington  since  the 
spring  of  1961.  This  administration  and 
the  previous  administration  has  held  up 
further  economic  aid  to  Poland,  and  I 
hope  this  trade  mission  contmues  cooling 
Its  heels  until  the  Polish  people  again 
regain  their  freedom.  I  was  the  first 
one  in  1961  to  state  right  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House — shortly  after  Premier 
Gomulka  attacked  the  United  States — 
that  the  patience  of  the  American  people 
was  not  inexhaustible,  and  that  Gomulka 
must  assume  full  responsibility  if  the 
United  States  suspends  any  further  aid 
rx)  the  people  of  Poland.  Thus,  no 
assistance  has  been  given  Poland  since 
that  time  and  we  have  not  provided  for 
any  aid  in  this  bill. 

If  you  will  read  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Prelinghuysen  1  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] 
this  clearly  establishes  the  doctrine  that 
we  win  give  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
communism  only  when  the  President  has 
demonstrated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  such  assistance  Is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  recipient  governments  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  and  that  such  assistance  will 
further  help  the  people  of  that  recipient 
country  get  rid  of  their  Communist 
rulers. 

Now,  if  you  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  free  these  180  million  victims 
of  communism  laehind  the  Iron  Curtain 
today,  I  say  have  the  courage  to  support 
the  Prelinghuysen-Morgan  amendment 
and  then  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Casey 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  want  to  say  that  I. 
too,  have  visited  with  various  Polish 
groups  throughout  the  country  and  con- 
firm what  the  gentleman  has  just  said 
to  this  Ixxly. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  pentleman 
will  permit,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter  1 ,  most  eloquently  stated  the  case 
when  he  said  that  there  is  nothing  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  like  better;  no  great- 
er victory  could  be  handed  to  him.  than 
to  divide  the  hopes  of  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  those  aspirations 
of  Americans  to  ultimately  free  them 
from  Communist  rule.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  And, 
may  I  say.  as  chief  Investigator  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre  Committee,  which   in 
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1952  wrote  the  first  Indictment  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  charging  them  with 
the  mass  murder  of  15,000  allied  soldiers 
in  World  War  n,  I  take  a  back  seat  to  no 
one  in  my  violent  hatred  for  the  Com- 
munists, and  these  organizations  I  men- 
tioned, the  Polish- American  Congress 
and  the  Polish-American  Alliance,  as 
well,  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one.  But  we 
feel  these  unfortunate  victims  of  com- 
munism iDehind  the  Iron  Curtain  can 
best  be  helped  to  regain  their  freedom 
by  continuing  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  determine  under  what  condi- 
tions can  continued  American  assist- 
ance help  them  regain  freedom. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  Pvcinski]  has 
made  a  most  impressive  statement.  He 
has  clearly  and  emphatically  pointed  out 
the  hamstringing  effect  which  the 
amendments  offered  by  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Case^']  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan] 
would  have  upon  our  foreign  policy.  If 
either  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
destroy  the  flexibility  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  so  vitally  needs 
to  counteract  the  Communist  threat  in 
the  important  European  theater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  some  of  the 
speakers,  one  gets  the  impression  that  all 
that  is  involved  in  this  debate  is  a  ques- 
tion of  standing  up  to  be  counted  on  the 
basis  of  being  for  or  against  communism. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  No 
Member  of  this  body  is  for  communism, 
or  the  Communist  cause.  All  of  us  look 
to  the  day  when  the  Communist  threat 
to  the  free  ];>eoples  of  the  world  shall 
have  l>een  extinguished.  The  real  ques- 
tion presented  today,  as  it  is  every  day, 
is  how  best  to  oppose  the  Communist 
threat. 

Yes,  we  can  vote  for  these  amendments 
and  stop  all  assistance  to  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries.  We  can,  by 
accepting  the  amendments  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Texas  and  Ohio  build  a  wall 
along  the  Ixjrders  of  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land, between  these  countries  and  our 
own,  sealing  off  these  people  from  con- 
tact with  i>eople  of  our  country  and  lock- 
ing them  into  Russia.  That  is  exactly 
w-hat  the  amendments  of  the  gentlemen 
would  do.  All  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  free  world,  all  tangible  assistance  of 
any  kind  would  he  prohibited.  Even 
CARE  packages  and  packages  from  rela- 
tives could  no  longer  be  sent.  The  Iron 
Curtain  would  truly  become  impene- 
trable. 

The  people  of  the  satellite  countries 
would  be  forced  to  look  to  Russia  com- 
pletely for  their  survival. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  argues  that 
prohibition  of  aid  might  spark  revolt 
in  all  of  the  Communist  satellite  coun- 
tries. How  could  such  a  revolt  possibly 
succeed  if  all  hope  of  assistance  from 
the  United  States  were  extinguished, 
which  would  be  tfxe  case  if  the  gentle- 
I 


man's  amendment  were  to  prevail.  It  is 
argued  that  this  is  not  the  gentleman's 
purpose — that  the  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  be  so  inflexible.  He  speaks 
of  legislative  intent.  Legislative  intent 
by  a  discussion  on  the  floor  is  not  in 
order  where  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment are  so  clear  and  all  Inclusive  that 
no  explanation  Is  needed  to  determine 
their  meaning  or  effect. 

These  people  have  not  given  up  their 
struggle  for  Independence  and  freedom. 
The  Poles  particularly  will  not  accept 
atheistic  communism.  They  are  very 
much  interested  in  America  and  Ameri- 
can ideas.  The  visit  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent 2  years  ago  gave  them  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  show  their  affection  for  the 
people  of  America  whom  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent represented — and  their  response 
was  overwhelming. 

On  the  important  question  of  religion, 
too.  the  Polish  j)eople  continue  to  main- 
tain their  ancient  allegiance  to  the 
church.  The  church  maintains  a  nation- 
wide program  of  religious  education  for 
children,  as  well  as  a  Catholic  university 
and  seminaries.  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  the 
Polish  primate,  recently  traveled  to  the 
Vatican  and  received  a  diplomatic  pass- 
p>ort  from  the  Polish  Government.  The 
Government  recognizes  a  number  of  reli- 
gious holy  days  as  national  holidays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  patience 
and  wisdom  if  we  are  to  win  against  the 
Communists.  It  is  easy  to  become  emo- 
tional. This  has  been  a  longtime  pro- 
gram, but  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  Communist  threat  is  not  an  easy  one. 
and  will  not  be  disjaosed  of  quickly.  We 
must  not  curtail  our  ability  to  deploy  our 
strength.  The  President,  as  Chief  Exe- 
cutive of  the  Government,  must  be  given 
wide  latitude  and  freedom  with  which 
to  employ  a  wise,  aggressive,  and  flexible 
foreign  policy. 

Will  these  amendments  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will. 
I  believe  they  would  be  injurious  to  our 
national  interest,  and  I  urge  their  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  to  prevent 
the  use  of  receipts  from  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  without  further  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress.  The  amendment 
I  refer  to  was  an  anti-back-door  spend- 
ing provision  to  eliminate  short  circuit- 
ing of  the  regular  annual  appropriation 
process.  Instead,  under  my  amendment 
receipts  from  loans  would  have  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  stayed  there 
unless  an  appropriation  was  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution. 

After  I  offered  this  amendment  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader] 
sought  recognition  and  raised  an  issue 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  amendment.  He 
said  that  by  striking  the  first  nme  lines 
on  page  8  it  was  his  understanding  that 
we  would  be  removing  a  limitation  upon 
the  back-door  spending  of  receipts  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  from  repay- 
ments of  loans.  In  other  words,  he  asked 
as  to  whether  by  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment the  committee  would  not  be  en- 
larging rather  than  limiting  back-door 
spending  under  existing  law. 


The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Gallagher  1 ,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  thereupon  stated  that 
he  was  absolutely  correct.  He  said  the 
amendment  would  enlarge  the  scope  of 
money  usable  for  other  purposes. 

Later,  after  the  vote,  Mr.  Chainnan. 
the  matter  was  checked  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Meader]  and  we  found  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Gallagher] 
had  given  an  answer  which  was  not  cor- 
rect. I  know  that  this  was  not  inten- 
tional; however,  the  net  result  was  that 
Members  became  confused  and  as  a  re- 
sult my  amendment  was  defeated.  Ac- 
tually my  amendment  would  have  pre- 
vented the  reloaning  of  repayments  of 
some  $600  million  of  loans  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  without  a  regular 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
regret  very  much  that  this  confusion  ex- 
isted because  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  are  imalter- 
ably  opposed  to  back-door  spending  and 
had  they  not  been  confused  my  amend- 
ment would  have  been  adopted.  A  ma- 
jority of  Members,  I  am  sure,  favor  a 
regular  annual  review  of  all  expendi- 
tures. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  wish  to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Membei-s  so  that  when  the  appropria- 
tions bill  comes  to  the  House  this  situa- 
tion will  be  remembered.  In  other 
words,  I  hope  that  in  the  appropriations 
bill  there  will  be  language  limiting  the 
reloaning  of  any  repayments  on  the 
$600  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  briefly 
discuss  the  bill.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
strongly  support  the  Casey  amendment; 
or  even  l>etter  the  Peighan  substitute, 
both  of  which  would  stop  aid  to  Commu- 
nist countries.  I  oppose  the  Morgan  and 
Prelinghuysen  amendments:  these  two 
amendments  would  simply  allow  the 
State  Depaiiment  to  continue,  as  in  the 
past,  to  recommend  aid  to  Communist 
countries. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  President 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs.  I  would 
not  want  to  interfere  with  any  such  au- 
thority but  certainly  no  one  can  question 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  to  whatever  coun- 
tries the  representatives  of  the  p>eople 
feel  should  l>e  assisted.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  support  any  amendments  to  give 
the  President  discretion  over  aid.  I 
think  the  State  Department  has  and  will 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  this  dis- 
cretion and  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
strengthen  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  legislation 
comes  to  final  passage,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  will  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  a  foreign -aid 
bill.  I  have  always  voted  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  but  I  have  always 
voted  for  foreign  aid. 

In  this  instance,  in  excess  of  $6  bil- 
lion remains  unspent  from  previous 
years.  In  addition.  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  authority  to  appropriate  more, 
or  at  least  as  much  as  we  can  afford, 
without  passage  of  this  bill.  This  bill 
would  authorize  $4.6  billion  more. 
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Since  I  voted  against  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling  and  since  I  have  continually 
advocated  cutting  down  on  Federal 
spending,  I  do  not  see  how  in  good  con- 
science I  can  vote  for  this  $4.6  billion. 
I  think  the  $7  billion  deficit  which  we  had 
last  year  plus  the  estimated  $4  billion 
deficit  for  this  year  is  very  serious.  If  a 
tax  cut  is  imposed  on  top  of  this  $4 
billion  deficit  we  coxild  end  up  a  year 
from  now- with  another  $12  billion  in  the 
red. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  bill  and  shall  so  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright!. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  surely  expresses  the  wish  of 
the  American  people.  Certainly  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  any  part  of  their  tax 
money  spent  to  assist  Communist  coun- 
tries. Clearly  the  Congress  would  be 
derelict  if  it  failed  to  provide  such  a 
prohibition  against  aid  to  such  coim- 
tries. 

A  clear  expression  from  the  Congress 
at  this  time  should  help  and  not  hinder 
our  efforts  to  split  these  satellite  coun- 
tries from  the  Conmiunlst  bloc.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  them  that  if  they 
want  our  assistance  they  must  demon- 
strate by  deeds  as  well  as  words  that 
they  are  truly  independent  of  the  Rus- 
sian domination.  We  must  never  leave 
the  impression  that  the  way  to  elicit  our 
assistance  is  to  opp>ose  us.  An  impres- 
sion of  that  kind  could  only  leave  us 
open  to  attempted  blackmail.  That 
would  be  the  worst  thing  we  could  do. 

Such  a  statement  from  the  Congress 
is  needed  at  this  time,  and  I  hope  it 
will  pass  overwhelmingly.  In  this  way 
we  can  send  the  word  throughout  the 
world  that,  while  we  wish  well  to  all  men, 
there  is  a  limit  to  our  beneficence,  a 
limit  to  our  patience,  and  that  such  help 
as  we  have  to  give  will  be  given  to  our 
friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  first  stating 
that  it  Is  going  to  be  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  a  later  period 
to  this  section,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
previously  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  authority  in  the 
President  for  a  trade  embargo  on  Cuba, 
to  put  that  statement  of  principle  and 
purpose  in  effect  by  also  giving  him  the 
authority  to  cut  off  dollars  and  other 
things  of  value  going  to  Cuba  in  the  way 
of  indemnity  or  ransom,  meaning  the  $62 
million  which  Castro  is  demanding  for 
prisoners  rather  than  tractors. 

But,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  1:  As  I  understand,  the 
Feighan  amendment  involves  and  pre- 
vents aid  under  Public  Law  480  food- 
stuffs whereas  the  Casey  amendment 
does  not;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  also  understand 
that  neither  one  of  these  amendments 
nor  the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
would  accomplish  the  objective  that  I 


just  mentioned  of  cutting  off  directly  or 
indirectly  moneys  or  other  things  of 
value  going  to  Cuba  or  Castro  in  the 
form  of  indemnities  or  ransom;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield ;  any  money  from  this  bill  could  not 
be  used  for  indemnities  or  ransom,  un- 
less the  President  exercised  the  waiver 
already  voted.  I  do  not  know  any  place 
he  could  get  dollars  for  that  purpose 
except  from  the  contingency  fund  tn  this 
bill,  so  I  presume  such  payments  could 
not  be  made. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  is  it  true  that 
neither  of  these  amendments  prevents 
the  sending  of  any  CARE  packages, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PTTcnvsKil  implied,  to  Poland  or  Yugo- 
slavia? None  of  these  amendments 
would  prevent  CARE  packages  being 
sent  to  these  countries? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] 
is  recognized  for  IV2  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  '2  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
luarlLs  following  those  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  l)ecaiise  I  think 
that  the  Feighan  and  the  Casey  amend- 
ments should  be  clarified  in  one  respect. 
I  do  not  believe  intentionally,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  implied  here  that 
Lf  a  rebellion  developed  in  Yugoslavia  or 
in  Poland  the  Feighan  amendment  and 
the  Casey  amendment  would  prevent  us 
from  giving  aid  to  the  rebels.  It  is  my 
understanding,  based  upon  the  reading 
of  them,  that  these  amendments  would 
bar  aid  to  countries  that  are  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  or  who  are  Marxist 
and  Leninist,  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
quirements. Would  rebels  fighting  in 
these  countries  against  their  Communist 
regimes  be  eligible  for  our  aid?  I  pre- 
siune  it  is  Mr.  Fbighan's  intention  that 
aid,  under  his  amendment,  could  go  to 
such  rebels.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  absolutely  correct  as  far 
as  my  amendment  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative history,  that  is  certainly  the  in- 
tent of  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  yes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  one  other 
point  which  I  wish  to  bring  up.  and 
which  I  would  like  to  get  clarified:  Cer- 
tainly under  this  amendment  it  would 
not  bar  relatives  from  going  to  our  stores 
and  buying  food  and  sending  it  to  their 
relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  would 
it?     I  ask  that  question  of  the  author 


of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  fi-om 

Ohio   [Mr.  f^GHAMl. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  U  the  graUeman  will 
yield  further;  absolutely  not.  It  would 
not  stop  CARE  packages  that  do  not  in- 
clude  

Mr.  MORGAN.    Oh.  yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  CARE  packages  that 
have  Public  Law  480  products  in  than; 
yes,  but  not  packages  that  are  given 
through  the  free  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words. 
CARE  packages  which  are  privately 
financed  and  privately  pxirchased  and 
sent  over  wotild  not  be  affected? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  They  absolutely 
would  not  t>e. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words,  send- 
ing relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
such  packages  would  not  be  affected? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    No. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  regard  to  the  CARE 
packages,  we  now  pick  up  the  ocean 
freight.  Under  this  amendment  that 
would  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  Is  correct,  but 
only  Insofar  as  the  shipment  of  CARE 
packages  to  Communist  regimes  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  other  words.  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  transportation  of  CARE 
packages  would  be  cut  off  by  the  Feighan 
amendment  only  to  the  extent  that  those 
packages  were  t)elng  shipped  to  Commu- 
nist regimes. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
definitely  feel  that  we  need  to  place  some 
restrictions  on  the  extension  of  economic 
assistance  to  countries  controlled  by 
Communist  and  Marxist  regimes.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  dollars  pumped 
into  these  regimes  serve  only  to  strength- 
en the  hand  of  their  rulers  and  further 
discourage  and  oppress  Interior  demo- 
cratic forces.  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  President  must  have  some  flexibility, 
some  latitude,  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  so  that  if  a  situation  ever 
should  arise  where  It  was  felt  vital  to  our 
interests  that  some  form  of  assistance 
be  made  available  his  hands  would  not 
be  tied. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Caskt] 
as  amended  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Morgan]  will  place  the  necessary 
restrictions  on  this  form  of  assistance 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  President 
the  desired  flexiWlity.  So  I  will  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  with  the  thought  that  this 
body's  concern  about  economic  assist- 
ance to  Communist  countries,  particu- 
larly Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  will  be 
weighed  very  carefully  at  the  White 
House  and  at  the  State  Department  when 
that  type  of  assistance  is  under  consid- 
eration. 

I  hasten  to  emphasize  my  belief  tliat 
the  people  of  these  countries,  not  their 
rulers,  will  be  allies  of  the  West  in  the 
long  run.  I  do  not  believe  that  Tito  and 
Gomulka  can  ever  be  counted  on  to  sever 
their  ties  with  Moscow  or  even  xJb  make 
any  significant  move  away  from  the  So- 
viet orbit.  The  people  who  live  under 
the  iron  fist  of  their  dictatorships  may 
one  day  force  a  significant  break  in  the 
chains  that  bind  them  to  the  Kremlin. 
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but  we  will  only  be  prolonging  their 
emergence  from  slavery  by  giving  suste- 
nance to  their  dictators.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  give  the  President  the  flex- 
ibility to  act  in  this  area  when  such  ac- 
tion is  felt  vital  to  our  interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Blatnik]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  '2  minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  l>/2 
minutes  is  not  very  much  time  in  view 
of  the  very  able  arguments  which  al- 
ready have  been  presented  on  both  sides. 
It  might  be  helpful,  however,  to  briefly 
summarize  the  leasons  for  having  under- 
taken aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  later  Poland. 

The  primary  pmpose  for  aid  to  these 
two  countries  from  its  inception  has  been 
to  serve  Ameiican  national  interests. 
Our  national  interest  through  this  aid 
has  been  served  in  several  ways:  first, 
independence  movements  within  the  So- 
viet bloc  are  encouraged  to  maintain 
their  viability;  second,  it  probably  has 
encouraged  further  factionalism  within 
the  Soviet  bloc:  and,  third,  it  is  concrete 
evidence  of  our  continued  commitment 
to  the  forces  of  national  independence 
from  Soviet  power.  Besides,  we  will  not 
have  much  if  our  objectives  are  not  fully 
achieved,  but  will  have  gained  substan- 
tially should  the  goals  of  this  aid  be  only 
partially  achieved.  This  course  of  ac- 
tion has  been  bipartisan;  it  was  initiated 
by  President  Truman,  earnestly  carried 
on  by  President  Eisenhower  and  now 
continued  under  President  Kennedy. 
Continued  commitment  by  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  keeping  the  door 
open  to  these  two  countries  will  likely 
bnng  about  in  greater  measure  positive 
advantages  in  the  futiue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is.  What 
does  the  Casey  amendment  or  the 
Feighan  amendment  offer  by  way  of 
gain?  I  say  ajid  submit  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  we  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  much  to  lose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  it  is  rath- 
er ironical  in  this  era  of  fast-moving 
change  and  advance,  with  Telstar  up 
above  us,  which  within  a  period  of  24 
hours  has  made  an  increasingly  small 
world  much  smaller  and  assured  that  we 
will  be  able  to  look  into  the  backyard  of 
those  in  far-off  lands  via  television, 
radio,  and  telephone,  that  we  might  turn 
back  the  clock  on  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  front,  thwarting  the  promise  of 
this  threshold  in  effective  world  com- 
munication. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan] . 
With  regard  to  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  aid  now  being  given  by  the 
United  States  to  Communist  countries 
is  viewed  with  favor  by  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
a  rather  significant  column  appeared 
just  a  week  ago  in  the  Allen-Scott  Re- 
IX)rt,  a  nationally  syndicated  column  by 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott.  Let  me 
quote  from  that  report: 

Cuban  dictator  Pldel  Castro  Is  under  di- 
rect and  explicit  Kremlin  orders  to  make  two 
Immediate  far-reacbtng  changes  In  policy. 


Castro  has  been  bluntly  told  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  considers  U.S.  economic  aid  ur- 
gently essential  for  Iron  Curtain  satellites, 
and  no  obstacles  to  their  getting  it  are  to  be 
permitted. 

Poland  is  seeking  an  additional  1 .5  million 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat  and  barley,  as  well  as 
other  economic  aid.  Other  satellites  also 
want  assistance. 

It  Is  apparent  that  Castro's  swashbuckling 
antics  and  bombastic  tirades  are  viewed  by 
Moscow  as  a  hindrance  to  wangling  much- 
needed  U.S.  food  and  goods,  and  the  Cuban 
dictator.  In  effect,  has  been  ordered  to  "pipe 
down." 

I  have  not  read  any  refutation  of  the 
facts  stated  in  this  column.  If  they  are 
true,  and  there  has  been  no  refutation 
of  them,  then  it  indicates  very  clearly 
that  our  aid  is  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communists,  and  I  think  we  can  find 
better  places  for  our  funds  than  to  help 
Communist  coimtries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair  ] . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
may  be  some  in  the  House  today  who 
have  the  impression  that  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  fiscal  year  there  is 
no  money  possible  for  Yugoslavia.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
'classified"  volume  which  is  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  House,  and  if 
Memt>ers  care  to  do  so  they  can  note  that 
there  is  money,  the  amount  of  which  I 
shall  not  disclose  because  it  is  classified, 
for  loans  that  may  be  made  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  is  money  for  programing,  but 
no  commitments  of  that  money. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  Members  of  the 
House  can  read  that  it  is  available  and 
that  it  may  well  be  used ;  and  there  may 
be  requests  for  future  years.  In  other 
words,  it  is  here,  if  the  executive  au- 
thority decides  to  use  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  overclassify  as  much  as 
they  do,  they  might  get  more  support 
for  their  program. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  facts  of  this  kind  are  classified,  but 
I  would  again  call  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  the  information  is 
here,  if  they  want  to  read  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  we  must  fight  communism 
wherever  it  exists,  and  to  do  so  must 
have  the  strongest  tools  possible. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  adopt  a  strong 
amendment,  of  which  there  are  two  pos- 
sibilities before  us  now,  to  combat  the 
Communist  menace.  Either  the  propos- 
al of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]  or  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  issues  that  has  just  been 
brought  up  in  the  debate  is  whether  or 
not  CARE  packages  would  be  affected. 
CARE  packages  would  be  cut  off  com- 
pletely,  because   the   authorization  for 


the  payment  of  freight,  which  is  neces- 
sary under  this  act.  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  point, 
that  there  is  no  aid  granted  under  this 
bill  to  Yugoslavia.  There  Is  a  small 
amount,  our  distinguished  Chairman 
mentioned,  to  Yugoslavia,  if  the  Presi- 
dent so  determines.  But  it  is  a  very 
small  amoimt.  In  effect,  adoption  of 
such  a  provision  would  write  off  com- 
pletely the  $2.4  billion  that  has  been 
expended.  It  would  be  the  greatest  waste 
of  all  time  for  we  would  prevent  by 
our  impatience  seeing  the  fruition  of 
this  long-range  policy. 

We  should  stop  looking  at  the  Com- 
munists as  giants  too  fearsome  to  be- 
hold. Communism  as  an  ideology  is 
failing.  The  Communist  monolith  has 
cracks  in  Its  seams.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  by  this  policy  Is  to  give  the 
President  sufficient  authority  to  exploit 
the  cracks,  wherever  they  exist.  In  the 
Communist  bloc.  They  will  occur  in  the 
future;  witness  the  great  breach  that  is 
now  widening  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Further,  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
should  be  based  on  Intelligence  reports, 
on  the  reports  of  our  ambassadors  and 
a  prof>er  evaluation  of  these  reports  can 
only  be  made  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
It  cannot  be  made  in  the  darlcness  or 
ignorance  of  the  real  facts  or  in  the  heat 
of  an  emotional  debate  unrelated  to  the 
real  situation  with  absolutely  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  necessities  of  our  na- 
tional Interests  require.  We  should 
allow  the  President  to  exercise  that 
prerogative,  regardless  of  what  party  he 
heads.  We  granted  this  right  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Let  us  not  take  it 
away  from  President  Kennedy.  This  Is 
not  a  political  matter;  this  concerns  the 
national  needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
us  the  effect  on  Austria  and  Italy  and 
Greece  if  Yugoslavia  Is  dropped  back 
Into  the  Soviet  bloc? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  would  be 
an  effect,  without  doubt.  That  is  one  of 
the  Intracacles  In  the  great  balance  of 
power  that  exists  today.  Furthermore, 
If  a  revolution  should  take  place  such 
as  the  one  In  Hungary,  this  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  us 
from  giving  any  aid  whatever  to  those 
who  revolted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowell]. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
want  to  read  two  telegrams.  The  first 
Is  addressed  to  me  and  reads  as  follows: 

Hon.  Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

The  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of 
America  comprised  of  200,000  Americans  of 
Polish  origin  and  of  Catholic  faith  urges 
you  to  support  President  Kennedy's  policy 
of  helping  people  of  Poland  by  giving  them 
sorely  needed  aid.  We  further  urge  you  to 
oppose  any  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  which  would  In  any  way  restrict  aid  to 
Poland.    In  aiding  freedom-loving  people  of 
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Poland   we  will   8treng:then   them   In   their 
vlgorotis  opposition  to  oooxmunlBm. 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union 
or  America. 

Chicago,  IlL 

The  second  telegram  la  addressed  to 
tlie  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Do  not  forsake  Poland  In  her  hour  of  need 
and  give  her  aid.  The  Polish  people  are 
definitely  the  best  friends  we  have  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  aid  given  the  Com- 
munists through  help  to  Poland  is  negligible 
and  should  not  be  considered.  I  speak  from 
personal  experience  back  in  1945  and  from 
the  experience  of  many  late  observers. 
Denial  o*  aid  would  be  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  morale  of  the  people.  Never  mind  the 
government  but  consider  the  enslaved 
people. 

Stephen  S.  Woznicki, 

Bishop  of  Saginaw. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman, I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  EHDint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  who  holds  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Congress  not  only  possesses  the  right 
but  the  responsibihty  to  establish  a  clear- 
cut  policy  in  the  matter  of  aid  to  Com- 
munist regimes.  There  is  no  issue  here 
as  to  the  separation  of  power  or  au- 
thority as  between  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  and  that  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  and 
fundamental  issue  involved  is  that  of 
aiding  an  enemy.  I  can  see  where  un- 
der certain  circumstances  we  might  well 
lend  assistance.  But  to  me,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  lines  must 
be  drawn  and  a  soft  policy  abandoned. 
We  have  in  substance,  four  propositions 
before  us.  The  Casey  amendment,  the 
Casey  amendment  as  amended,  the 
Feighan  amendment  and  the  Peighan 
amendment  as  amended. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Casey 
amendment  as  amended,  is  the  right  ap- 
proach. In  any  event  both  the  Casey 
and  Peighan  amendments  as  amended 
do  provide  the  limitations  and  guide- 
lines necessary  and  take  with  them  a 
E>olicy  which  is  definite  in  the  matter  of 
aid  to  Communist  nations.  These  pro- 
posals as  amended,  do  give  the  Execu- 
tive sufHcient  authority  or  flexibility 
within  certain  bounds  which  should  make 
clear  our  overall  policy  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  from  here 
on  out  that  the  national  security  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  will  be  strengthened 
by  this  decision  and  I  believe  we  are  at 
last  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman;  two  brief 
points.  Purther  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  grave  dangers  that  might 
develop  If  Yugoslavia  were  to  go  back 
into  the  Soviet  bloc.  Russia  had  sub- 
marine bases  on  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Mediterranean  until  the  spht  came  in 
1948;  Russia  does  not  have  submarine 
bases  there  now.     If  we  consider  how 


badly  threatened  Greece.  Italy,  and  the 
whole  Mediterranean  area  would  be  if 
the  Soviet  Union  again  had  submarine 
bases  there,  I  think  we  will  recognize  the 
problems  that  both  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Kennedy  have  had 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  security  Interests  of  our 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl 
has  stated  that  Congress  has  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  say  what  the 
moneys  it  appropriates  may  or  may  not 
be  used  for.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  Nobody  disputes  its  power  or  right 
to  refuse  to  provide  money  to  support  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  country  or  to  sup- 
port our  Armed  Forces,  or  even  to  pay  our 
own  salaries.  But  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  not  the  function  or  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  conduct  our  foreign 
policy,  just  as  it  is  not  our  function  to 
command  our  Armed  Forces.  Our  Repub- 
lic was  founded  with  a  division  of  func- 
tions or  duties,  as  well  as  of  powers. 

When  the  President  said  in  the  recent 
steel  price  dispute  that  he  was  £u:ting  in 
the  national  interest  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  I  strongly  disagreed. 
He  was  not  elected  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people  in  domestic  matters. 
You  and  I  were  elected  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  domestic  mat- 
ters. The  President's  obligation  is  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed  " — the  laws  that  you  and  I  pass 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

But  the  President  is  the  representative 
of  the  American  people  In  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs — within  such 
guidelines  as  the  Congress  may  establish. 
That  is  what  these  amendments  do.  The 
Casey  and  Peighan  amendments  state 
our  belief  that  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries is  unwise  and  should  stop.  The 
Morgan-Prelinghuysen  amendment  lays 
down  strict  and  tough  guidelines  for 
him  to  follow  if  he  believes  that  he 
should,  nevertheless,  give  aid  in  carrying 
out  the  fimction,  the  duty,  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  Constitution  places  on 
him,  not  on  us.  to  conduct  our  foreign 
affairs. 

So  it  is  my  view  that  the  Morgan  and 
Prelinghuysen  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  The  Feighan  amendment  as 
amended,  should  be  defeated,  and  the 
Casey  amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Morgan  amendment,  should  then  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HaysI. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  of  the  Committee's  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
there  have  been  times  in  the  14  years 
I  have  been  here  that  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  have  thought  I  have 
been  a  little  political  once  or  twice.  But, 
I  would  like  to  remind  them  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  as 
well  that  three  times  in  the  last  4  or 
5  years  I  have  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  (^posing  taking  away  from 
President  Eisenhower  the  same  f>ower 
that  the  Casey  amendment  wants  to  take 
away  from  President  Kennedy.  I  op- 
posed the  Democrat  who  offered  that 


amendment.  I  think  you  will  remember 
yesterday  I  opposed  my  own  chairman. 
Now  I  am  supporting  the  Morgan 
amendment  today  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. I  am  honest,  frank,  and  sincere  in 
saying  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  any- 
one. I  am  sure  the  people  who  have 
offered  these  amendments  are  Just  as 
sincere  as  I  am.  But.  how  does  Mr. 
Khrushchev  feel  about  this?  We  all 
want  to  defeat  communism,  and  he  is  the 
chief  architect  of  it.  What  does  he  say? 
These  are  his  words.    He  said: 

Poland  is  now  being  wooed  like  a  bride. 
Why?  Because  the  wooers  want  something. 
They  want  to  find  elements  in  Poland  that 
can  be  used  against  the  people's  government, 
against  the  building  of  socialism — 

A  word  he  uses  as  the  equivalent  of 
communism — 
and  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  he  is  so  right.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  aim  of  this  is.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev does  not  speak  idly.  He  spends 
more  time  denouncing  NATO  than  al- 
most anything  else,  and  he  does  not 
bother  denouncing  things  that  do  not 
hurt  him.  He  would  not  have  said  this 
if  he  was  not  feeling  the  pinprick  of 
the  fact  that  our  aid  Is  helping  Poland 
against  him  and  helping  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  resist  the  masters  that  have  been 
forced  upon  them.  What  does  he  say 
about  Yugoslavia?    He  said: 

Why  do  the  American  imperialists  praise 
you?  Why  do  they  give  you  wheat?  What 
is  this  Yugoslav  socialism — 

He  means  communism — 
that   this   could    please   the   American   im- 
perialists?   They  scent  as  it  were  something 
not  quite  socialist  about  you. 

He  said.  In  other  words,  they  scent  as 
It  were  something  not  quite  Communist 
in  you.  This  is  precisely  what  they  like. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  class  struggle  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  so  right  again.  Oh. 
yes.  he  is  feeling  the  Jab  of  these  moves 
In  our  foreign  policy  and  he  does  not 
like  It.  So  he  talks  against  it.  What 
is  the  fact  about  aid  to  Yugoslavia?  I 
will  say  to  you.  I  probably  have  as  many 
Serbs  in  my  district  as  anybody  in  the 
United  States  and  there  is  nobody  who 
hates  Tito  more  than  the  Serbs  do.  All 
of  the  Serbian  people  who  have  contacts 
with  Yugoslavia  can  tell  you  that  the 
Serbs  in  Yugoslavia  hate  Tito  like  the 
Devil  hates  holy  water.  And  I  have  been 
to  Yugoslavia  and  I  can  testify  to  that 
myself. 

Now  what  does  Commonweal,  the  great 
Catholic  magazine,  say  about  this?  It 
says: 

The  wisest  thing  the  country  can  do  is 
to  play  the  situation  by  ear,  always  leav- 
ing open  the  possibility  at  given  moments 
of   either   suspending  aid   or   increasing   it. 

That  Is  not  the  end  of  the  quotation. 
What  have  we  done  under  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Yugoslavia  at  the  present  time? 
We  have  cut  aid  by  90  percent  over  what 
they  were  getting  before  he  went  there, 
at  his  recommendation.  He  says,  they 
have  to  come  in  and  ask  for  it  and  show 
that  what  they  ask  for  Is  worth  some- 
thing. What  kind  of  aid  have  they  been 
getting?  They  have  been  getting  tech- 
nical assistance,  which  consists  of  bring- 
ing Yugoslavs  here  and  exposing  them 
to  the  capitalist  system  and  to  democ- 
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racy.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walter]  can  tell  you  and  any 
student  who  has  studied  this  program 
can  tell  you  Uiat  that  is  the  greatest 
thing  you  can  do. 

I  told  Khrushchev  right  in  the  Krem- 
lin at  a  reception  when  we  were  arguing 
about  this  point,  and  he  was  telling  me 
what  freedom  there  was  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  how  people  were  free  to  travel 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  not  so.  He 
said:  "Why  don't  your  people  under- 
.stand?"  I  said:  "Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do;  if  you  will 
let  them  come  I  wiU  go  back  to  Washing- 
ton and  Introduce  a  bill  to  bring  a  mil- 
lion Russians  to  America  for  a  visit  and 
pay  the  charges." 

He  looked  at  me  In  amazement  and 
then  said:  "WYiy  would  you  do  such  a 
thing  as  that?"  And  I  said:  "Because 
when  they  got  back  home  you  would 
have  a  million  of  the  damnedest,  most 
dissatisfied  Russians  you  ever  saw  or 
heard  of." 

Why  do  you  think  they  have  an  Iron 
Curtain  up?  They  have  It  up  because 
they  do  not  want  their  people  to  know 
why  and  what  democracy  is. 

I  sponsored  a  young  college  student 
from  Hungary.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
revolution  and  he  was  a  very  brilliant 
student.  He  gi-aduated  with  honors  in 
his  class  from  t!ie  Ohio  State  University, 
yet  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English 
when  he  got  here;  and  his  wife  graduated 
.'second  highest  in  her  class  of  psychiatric 
nursing.  I  said  to  him.  when  he  had 
learned  to  speak  English  and  we  could 
converse  freely:  "Why  did  you  risk  every- 
thing when  you  were  one  of  the  chosen 
people?  You  were  a  student.  You  had 
your  way  being  paid  at  the  university; 
why  did  you  risk  everything  to  revolt?" 

And  he  said:  "Because  I  was  on  the 
University  of  Budapest  basketball  team 
and  it  was  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  there 
I  saw  what  I  had  always  suspected,  that 
everything  the  Coanmimists  told  us  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  I  saw  that  the  West 
was  superior  in  every  way,  the  people 
dress  better,  they  eat  better,  they  have 
freedom." 

And  he  said.  "We  in  the  University  of 
Budapest  concluded  that  from  that  day 
on  anything  the  Communists  told  us  was 
probably  Just  the  opposite  of  what  it 
should  be." 

Do  you  want  to  shut  the  gates  of  free- 
dom to  the  Yugoslav  people?  Do  you 
want  to  hamstring  the  opportimity  of 
the  President  to  aeek  out  and  enlarge 
cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain?  Oh.  it  is 
popular  to  be  against  communism,  and 
I  am  against  It  just  as  much  as  anybody 
eke — I  like  to  be  popular — but  I  am  for 
the  Morgan  amendment.  And  may  I 
say  the  parliamentary  situation  is  such 
that  the  vote  will  come  first  on  the  Mor- 
gan amendment.  Then  the  vote  will 
come  on  the  Casey  amendment. 

I  urge  you  not  to  vote  to  fetter  the 
hands  of  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan  1  is 
recognized  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
of  the  Committee  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiise. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCormack] 
is  recognized  for  6y2  minutes  to  close  the 
debate  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  many  years  as  a  Meml)er  of  the 
House  and  as  majority  leader  I  have 
been  proud,  and  now,  as  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense  and  of  foreign  policy  that 
we  acted  in  a  bipartisan  angle.  I  urge 
the  following  of  that  course  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  amendments. 

In  past  years,  under  President  Eisen- 
hower and  President  Truman,  whether 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  Party 
controlled  the  House,  we  always  recog- 
nized and  respected  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution the  President  was  the  sole  re- 
pository in  the  field  of  foi-eign  affairs, 
as  well  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  always  wisely  pro- 
vided for  a  continuance  of  Executive 
flexibility  and  Presidential  judgment. 
Why  should  the  House  today  deny  to 
President  Kennedy  certain  discretionary 
powers  within  congressional  guidelines 
that  we  have  given  to  previous  Presi- 
dents? 

Why  should  the  House  today  take  away 
from  President  Kennedy — and  he  is  our 
President  without  regard  to  party — the 
discretionary  authority  contained  in 
the  Morgan-Prelinghuysen  amendments, 
which  the  President  needs  to  carry  out 
our  governmental  policy  in  the  most  deli- 
cate area  of  our  foreign  relations? 

I  have  stood  as  majority  leader  In  the 
well  of  this  House  advocating  that  proper 
discretionary  power  be  vested  in  our 
Chief  Executive  in  past  years  for  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  as  well  as 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  So  did  our 
beloved  friend.  Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 
How  well  do  we  remember  his  dramatic 
speeches  when  the  question  came  up  of 
completely  depriving  the  President  of  all 
his  Executive  p>ower. 

In  the  80th  Congress,  when  President 
Truman  was  our  Chief  Executive,  Joe 
Martin  and  Charlie  Halleck  gave  the 
same  bipartisan  leadership. 

In  the  83d  Congress,  with  President 
Eisenhower  in  the  White  House,  and 
when  Joe  Martin  was  Speaker  and 
Ch£u-lle  Halleck  majority  leader.  Sam 
Rayburn  and  I  supported  and  worked 
with  them  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 

I  might  say  the  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  House  followed 
our  leadership,  joining  with  our  Repub- 
lican friends  in  defeating  efforts  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs. 

I  refer  to  this  history  "least  we  forget." 

The  President  bears  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
manner  stated  in  the  Constitution.  To 
completely  tie  his  hands  at  any  time 
would  be  unwise,  and  particularly  at  this 
period  of  the  world's  history  it  would 
be  dangerous. 

Last  year  President  Kennedy  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  over  $6  billion  in 
our  national  defense,  and  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  over  $3  billion  more.  This 
represents  firm  and  courageous  leader- 
ship on  his  part. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  unrest 
and  tensions  exist  and  are  on  the  In- 


crease in  the  Communist-dominated 
part  of  the  world,  and  even  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China. 

We  should  give  the  President  such  dis- 
cretionary power  to  capitalize  on  and 
increase  such  vmrest  and  tensions. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  history  in  the  mak- 
ing, but  it  is  being  made  at  the  present 
time  here  and  abroad  throughout  the 
world. 

One  of  the  great  reserve  strengths  we 
have  is  the  more  than  100  million  per- 
sons in  Poland,  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  and  other  Communist- 
dominated  countries  that  despise  com- 
munism, who  are  praying  for  their  early 
deliverance  from  their  Communist  op- 
pressors, and  for  the  restoration  of  their 
independence  and  liberty.  They  look  to 
America  with  hope,  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  despair. 

Are  we  by  the  adoption  of  the  provi- 
sions completely  restricting  the  Presi- 
dent going  to  send  the  message  to  them 
that  we  are  closing  our  eyes  and  our 
thoughts  to  those  millions  of  enslaved 
persons,  keeping  in  mind  the  enslaved 
people  who  hate  and  despise  commu- 
nism? In  Poland  it  is  safe  to  say  98 
percent  of  the  people  not  only  despise 
but  hate  communism.  In  Himgary,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  what  happened?  There 
was  a  desire  of  the  people  for  Uberty, 
and  think  of  the  bravery  they  mani- 
fested on  that  occasion. 

What  about  the  imrest  in  East  Ger- 
many? 

What  about  the  unrest  In  Red  China? 

What  About  the  manifestations  we  see 
there? 

Do  we  want  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
President?  Are  we  going  to  close  tlie 
opportunities  of  our  Government  to  capi- 
talize on  those  situations? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislative  situa- 
tion is  very  .simple.  We  have  two  substi- 
tutes. We  have  the  Casey  substitute 
and  we  have  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  llir. 
Morgan]  to  that  substitute.  I  urge 
adoption  of  that  amendment. 

Then  we  have  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
FrelinghuysenI  ,  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan].  I  urge  that  the  Prelinghuy- 
sen amendment  be  adopted.  The  first 
vote  will  be  on  the  Morgan  amendment 
to  the  Casey  substitute,  the  adoption  of 
which  I  strongly  urge.  Then  we  come 
over  to  the  Prelinghuysen  amendment 
to  the  Feighan  substitute.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment.  At  that 
time  I  urge  that  the  Feighan  substitute 
be  defeated. 

Then  we  come  back  to  the  Casey 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Morgan 
amendment.  I  urge  adoption  of  that 
amendment  as  amended.  That  amend- 
ment expresses  the  thoughts  and  views 
of  this  body  but  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
serves the  constitutional  power  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  plays  a  key  role  in  the  formu- 
lation of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  and 
through  its  activity  in  this  field  it  affects 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  far  beyond 
our  borders.  When  we  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  these  grave  matters  it  is 
imperative  that  we  devote  our  best  abili- 
ties to  a  sober  consideration  of  all  the 
facts,  and  make  our  decision  in  terms 
of  the  best  interests  of  our  country, 
without  resort  to  inflated  statements  de- 
signed to  capture  headlines  at  home  or 
provide  material  for  campaign  litera- 
ture. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Senate 
lived  up  to  these  high  standards  when  it 
prohibited  aid  to  Communist  or  Marx- 
ist countries.  The  Senate  moved  hastily 
to  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  com- 
munism: so  hastily  that  the  full  im- 
plications of  its  Eiction  were  never  ex- 
plored in  debate;  and  indeed  so  hastily 
that  at  first  surplus  foods  and  fibers 
under  Public  Law  480  were  included  in 
the  prohibition  of  aid,  and  then  rapidly 
excluded,  with  a  result  that  the  language 
of  the  present  amendment  leaves  uncer- 
tain whether  Public  Law  480  sales  agree- 
ments are  excluded  or  not. 

The  policy  of  three  administrations 
over  the  past  14  years  has  been  based 
on  the  assimiption  that  lasting  change 
in  the  Conununist  world  must  be  effected 
from  within,  and  that  we  should  encour- 
age these  changes  by  supporting  those 
who  inaugurate  them  when  such  support 
is  required  and  is  likely  to  be  productive. 
This  policy  has  had  some  very  real  re- 
sults, as  can  readily  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to- 
day with  that  of  14  years  ago. 

The  monolith  of  international  com- 
munism does  not  in  fact  exist.  Beneath 
the  Stalinist  surface  seethed  tendencies 
towai-d  nationalism,  Rusaophobla.  plural- 
Ism,  and  even  the  germs  of  liberal  democ- 
r»oy.  In  YugoalAvla  th«  nationalist 
drive  WM  strong  enough  to  ore«te  a 
split,  and  we  moved  in  with  the  support 
neoesMry  to  permit  the  existence  o!  an 
independent  nation,  As  Yugoslavia's 
relations  with  the  fi'ee  world  expanded 
there  oame  ideological  revisionism,  and 
while  this  revisionism  may  not  have 
gone  far  enough  to  suit  ur,  it  is  ofncially 
termed  by  every  orthodox  Conimunlst 
Party  in  the  world  today  as  the  leading 
threat  within  the  Communist  movement. 

Is  it  true,  as  the  critics  of  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia have  said,  that  our  assistance  to 
that  country  has  been  wasted?  that 
Yugoslavia's  divergence  from  the  bloc 
is  a  sham  designed  to  beguile  us?  If  so, 
the  Yugoslavs  have  played  the  game  very 
well  indeed,  for  they  have  supplied  us 
with  strong  evidence  of  their  divergence 
from  the  monolithic  Communist  family. 
Seventy  percent  of  Yugoslavia's  trade  is 
now  with  the  West.  In  Yugoslavia  12 
percent  of  the  farmland  Is  collectivized, 
contrasted  with  an  average  of  about  90 
percent  in  all  other  bloc  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  Poland.  Over  1  million 
free  world  tourists  visited  Yugoslavia  in 
1961.  Yugoslav  students  come  to  the 
United  States  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers, while  there  is  only  a  trickle  from 
the  other  Communist  countries.  And  in 
the  United  Nations.  Yugoslavia  has  voted 


"yes"  while  Russia  voted  "nyet"  on  such 
major  issues  as  support  of  the  Congo 
operation  and  the  U.N.  bond  issue. 

The  Communists  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  present  to  their  peoples  an 
image  of  a  world  irrevocably  split  in  two 
hostile  and  irreconcilable  camps.  The 
case  of  Yugoslavia  destroys  this  image, 
for  it  is  not  a  member  of  the  capitalist 
camp,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  given 
its  people  the  most  rapidly  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  Communist  world, 
it  has  disbanded  the  hated  collective 
farms,  and  has  expanded  the  area  of 
personal  freedom  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  Communist  regime  has  thought 
possible.  With  the  catalyst  of  Stalin's 
death  and  the  lack  of  a  sure  hand  in 
the  Kremlin  this  so-called  disease  spread 
to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  beyond. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  West  to 
imderstand  why  it  was  the  example  of 
Yugoslavia  which  inspired  the  other 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  to  demand 
reforms,  when  the  free  world  offers  so 
much  more.  But  the  freedom  and  the 
standard  of  living  which  we  enjoy  seem 
totally  unattainable  to  these  peoples, 
who  have  Soviet  armies  encamped  on 
their  soil.  Yugoslavia  is  different — it 
did  succeed,  with  our  help,  in  moving 
away  from  Moscow  but  it  did  not  move 
so  far  that  the  Soviet  leaders  felt  com- 
pelled to  unleash  their  armies  to  protect 
their  empire.  This  Is  the  pattern  for 
change  within  which  Eastern  Europe 
must  work.  The  penalties  for  moving 
too  fast  were  set  in  Hungary. 

Without  the  assistance  offered  Yugo- 
slavia by  the  United  States,  small  in 
amount  as  it  has  been,  and  without  the 
open  encouragement  it  has  received  from 
the  free  world.  Yugoslavia  would  have 
been  forced  to  return  long  ago  to  depend- 
ence on  and  subservience  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Without  the  hope  of  such  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  from  the 
free  world  in  the  future,  there  will  be 
no  example  for  other  Communist  ooui\- 
tries  to  follow  of  an  increasingly  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  Yugoslavia. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  hei^e  would  grant 
that  the  virus  which  was  born  in  Yugo- 
slavia had  a  profound  effect  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Btalin.  The  question 
which  we  must  answer  is  whether  or  not 
it  sUll  operates  today.  I  think  that  it 
clearly  does,  and  that  its  implications 
are  increasingly  dangerous  for  orthodox 
communism. 

The  Chinese  Communists  apparently 
agree,  as  do  their  Albanian.  North  Ko- 
rean, and  North  Vietnamese  comrades. 
They  see  that  the  so-called  revisionists 
have  set  in  motion  forces  which  are  al- 
most impossible  to  contain  in  the  long 
run,  and  they  insist  on  a  hard  line  toward 
them.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand. 
wish  to  play  down  the  seriousness  of  the 
Yugoslav  threat  for  tactical  reasons. 
The  existence  of  the  dispute  with  Tito 
has  proven  a  great  embarrassment  in 
Khrushchev's  attempts  to  win  over  the 
emerging  nations,  which,  like  Yugoslav- 
ia, demand  a  position  outside  the  blocs. 
By  restoring  normal  state-to-state  re- 
lations with  Belgrade  he  hopes  to  dis- 
guise his  ideological  objections  to  na- 
tional communism. 

It  is  this  issue,  then,  which  has  led  to 
the  exacerbation  of  the  latent  Slno-So- 


viet  dispute.  A  byproduct  of  the  current 
dialogue  is  the  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Elmpire  by  the  Chinese,  who  have 
snatched  the  Kremlin's  Balkan  satellite, 
Albania.  This  blow  to  Soviet  prestige 
could  never  have  been  delivered  but  for 
the  existence  of  an  independent  Yugo- 
slavia through  which  Soviet  forces  could 
not  move. 

Pressures  for  reform  are  evident  within 
every  Communist  regime  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  even  Khrushchev  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  trends  toward  inter- 
nal autonomy  at  the  most  recent  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
These  pressures  can  be  traced  to  Yugo- 
slav revisionism,  which  has  awakened 
the  latent  aspirations  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  bloc. 

Revisionism  and  divergent  trends 
within  the  Conmiunist  empire  will  in 
time,  lead  to  the  erosion  of  Communist 
ideology,  and  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  Kremlin  to  maintain  its 
centralistic  control  over  other  nations. 
The  Soviet  bloc  is  entering  a  period  of 
crisis:  a  crisis  more  significant.  If  less 
dramatic,  than  that  of  1948.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  should  give  the  Executive 
more,  and  not  less,  freedom  to  tailor  our 
policies  to  new  developments.  Let  us 
remove  this  debate  from  the  realm  of 
emotionalism  and  slogan,  and  act  with 
the  imagination  and  foresight  which  the 
situation  demands.  This  is  certainly  a 
time  for  a  responsible  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  Let  us  give  the  President,  in  this 
time  of  crisis  and  opportunity,  the  flexi- 
bility in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  that 
his  predecessors  have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  issue  of  the  July 
1.  New  York  Times  magazine  published 
an  article  by  Former  Secretary  of  State 
ChrlsUan  Herter  enUtled  "Poland? 
Yugoslavia?  Why  Help  Communists?" 
In  it  Mr.  Herter  puts  the  bipartisan  case 
for  aiding  nations  whose  relative  inde- 
pendence is  more  important  to  us  than 
their  Marxist  ideology.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rises  I  intend  to  ask  unaiUmous 
consent  to  insert  this  article  in  the  Rk- 
OMD  at  this  point  in  the  debate. 

PO|.AN07      YVOtMLAVlAf      WHV  HWL* 
COMMUNtm? 

(By  Ohrlatlan  A  Ntrter) 
Kmution  \%  rarvlv  %  r«M«blt  guKlt  to  suimtt 
policy  d»rUlona.  Ytt  rU  of  ua  «r«  itmpttd 
At  onv  vtmt  or  unothvr  to  tpMk  out  or  itct 
lu  Rng«r  HgRlnat  ■Uu«ttuiia  not  to  our  UktnR. 
More  nrt*n  than  not,  w«  dtaoovvr  iintw  Vhnt 
we  oannot  tnd  our  troubles  m«r*ly  by  opp<Mi« 
tng  thtm.  In  tht  conduct  ot  lnt*rnRtlou«l 
r«lRiloni.  wt  art  t*x  more  Uktly  to  achlevt 
uur  goAla  by  oarvful  plunning  and  th«  qutet 
Hnd  aklllful  um  of  dlploninttc  tooli  than  by 
hKrah  words  and  hutty  drclalont 

A  CHBt  In  point  la  our  rfUtlonahlp  with 
th*  cotintrlea  of  Baatern  Kurop*  F«w  of  th* 
nvtmamua  probltma  that  confront  ua  In  tht 
world  gcntrat*  mor«  fruatratlon  or  arouat 
mor«  controvtray  thiin  thla.  Many  of  ua, 
and  mor«  of  our  anceatora.  cama  from  that 
arc  of  atatM  that  runa  through  the  heart 
of  Europ*  from  Poland  to  Rumania,  It  dla- 
tressM  ua  to  know  that  most  of  the  people 
now  living  In  those  countries  are  ruled  by 
regimes  they  neither  approve  of  nor  respect. 
We  blame  ourselves.  In  part,  for  not  success- 
fully opposing  their  abaorptlon  Into  Mos- 
cow's empire.  And  we  find  it  galling  that 
we  can  do  so  little  now  to  promote  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

AgiUnst  this  background  of  concern  and 
f<  usirntlon.  It  is  not  at  all  puazllng  that  we 
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should  oocaalonally  laah  out  at  the  Ck>mmu- 
nlst  rulers  and  all  their  worlu,  that  we 
should  seek  to  end  or  prevent  any  action  on 
OMI  part  that  might  lend  them  comfort  or 
prestige.  This  feeling  was  reflected  moat  re- 
cently by  the  action  of  the  Senate  In  voting 
to  ban  any  assistance  to  countries  "known 
to  be  dominated  by  communism  or  Marx- 
Ism." 

This  sweeping  restriction  was  niodlfled  the 
following  day  by  a  second  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  Democratic  aud  Republican  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate,  which  permitted  the  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  for  foreign 
assistance  in  some  circumstances.  Even  so. 
the  surplus  products  are  not  to  go  to  any 
country  participating  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  poUcy  or  program  for  the  Commu- 
nist conquest  of  the  world  or  to  one  that  Is 
controUed  by  any  country  promoting  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  was  sending 
to  the  floor  a  foreign  trade  bill  that  would 
exclude  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  from  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  luider  our  system 
of  tariffs. 

These  actions  in  tba  Congress  aought  to 
reverse  poUcles  foUowvd  by  three  adminis- 
trations, two  Democratic  and  one  Republi- 
can, for  a  dozen  years  and  more.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  frustrations  mentioned  earUer 
played  an  important  part  In  these  actions. 
Also  at  work  was  the  feeling  that  the  assist- 
ance given  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  In  recent 
years  bad  produced  no  tangible  restilts  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  Interests.  There 
was  understandable  Irritation  that  Polish 
and  YugoslsT  leaders  frequently  criticized 
the  United  States  but  not  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  legislators  argtied  that  It  made  no 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  go  out  of  Its 
way  to  ease  the  economic  problems  of  Com- 
munist regimes. 

"I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  we 
would  help  people  to  get  free  by  malting 
their  tyrant  masters  strottger."  one  Senator 
Mid  during  debate  on  the  foreign  aaalatance 
amendment.  It  was  a  question  that  many 
Amerlcaxu  have  aaMed  themaelves.  Why 
ahould  we  help  a  Communlat  governmentf 

The  Aret  and  most  obvious  answer  U  that 
our  policy  U  not  deatgned  primarily  to  help 
govornmenu  but  rather  to  help  the  unfortu- 
ntu  penp)e  of  the  countries  cunoerned. 
That  It  haipe  the  itwernmeni*.  we  recof« 
nlae,  of  course.  But  for  any  reallsttc  Judg- 
ment, vs  need  to  look  at  the  total  elTeot, 
not  merely  the  moat  obvious  one;  the  subtle 
and  ittdirert  oonaequ»i)rea  of  action  are  fre- 
quently more  inuMiUani  Uum  thote  readily 
dUoernible.  TT 

For  a  fuller  answer,  we  muat  know  Juat 
what  It  la  that  we  huve  done  to  aaalat  Po- 
land and  Yuaoalavla.  We  should  eonalder 
tha  renaona  that  convinced  PreeldenU  Tru- 
man. Ktaenhowor.  and  Kennedy  that  euch 
aid  was  in  the  security  intereaU  of  the 
Uuited  Sutee.  Finally,  we  ahould  atudy  the 
rrsulU  of  thU  pollc)r.  Only  then  can  we 
Judge  whether  the  course  we  have  pursued 
has  produced  useful  reaulU,  and  whether  It 
should  be  continued. 

In  the  yeara  Immedbtely  following  World 
Wwr  n.  Yugoslavia  w«s  probably  the  moat 
militant  and  extreme  of  MoeeoWa  recently 
ncqulred  sateUttea.  That  very  extrrmlam 
created  problema.  Tito,  in  those  daya.  was. 
If  anything,  more  StaainUt  than  Stalin  him- 
self and  his  mUluncy  created  Intra-bloo 
problenos  of  discipline  and  conUol.  Stalin 
sought  to  take  over  the  Yugoslav  party  from 
within.  When  that  failed  he  engineered 
the  exclusion  of  Tito  and  his  followers  from 
the  Comlnform. 

The  Borlet  dictator  calculated  that  with- 
out his  support,  the  Yugoslav  Oommutilsts 
would  quickly  be  brought  to  heel.  He  was 
wrong,  and  It  proved  to  be  one  of  his  moet 
serious  blunders.    Fof  Tito  had  broken  the 


so-called  ""monoUthlc  unity"  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  the  winds  of  nationalism  and 
independence  began  to  blow  and  their 
erosive  effect  on  Moscow's  control  have  be 
come  increasingly  apparent. 

Yugoslavia's  break  with  Moscow  and  its 
pursuit  of  an  independent  course  produced 
significant  political  and  strategic  advan- 
tages for  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  non-Communist  world.  Soviet  power 
was  rolled  back  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and 
from  Italy's  northeastern  border.  Austria's 
southern  boundary  was  freed  from  Moscow's 
control.  The  closing  of  Yugoslavia's  borders 
to  Greek  Communists  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  the  latter's  effort  to  win  over 
Greece. 

Other  consequences  flowed  from  Yugo- 
slavia's Independent  course,  to  the  obvious 
advantage  of  both  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
West.  The  pace  of  development  accelerated 
and  living  standards  rose.  Porelgn  trade 
Increased  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  it 
was  with  non-bloc  countries.  Cultural  and 
technical  contracts  have  grown  and  new 
bonds  of  friendship  have  been  established. 
Over  the  past  decade,  thousands  of  Western- 
ers have  visited  Yugoslavia  and  come  to 
know  firsthand  that  country,  its  progress 
and  problems,  and  Its  Intelligent,  able  and 
fiercely  Independent  people.  And  many 
Yugoslavs  have  been  able  to  see  the  West 
and  to  compare  Its  reality  with  the  propa- 
ganda stereotypes. 

We  know  that  the  present  cotirse  has  been 
welcomed  by  most  young  Yugoslavs  and  by 
broad  segments  of  the  population  at  large. 
We  should  harbor  no  Illusions,  however,  as 
regards  the  present  political  leadership  and 
its  basic  Communist  orientation.  Nonethe- 
less, President  Tito  is  a  proud  and  Independ- 
ent man,  and  he  Is  a  Yugoslav.  However 
much  he  might  welc<Hne  readmisslon  to  the 
bloc,  he  is  not  likely  to  consider  it  on  terms 
of  less  Independence  than  he  demanded  in 
1948.  And  from  ICoaoow's  viewpoint,  such  a 
demand  could  only  stimulate  the  forces  of 
nationalism  which  already  have  caused  the 
Kremlin  Incalculable  trouble. 

The  danger  In  the  present  situation  Is 
that  a  drastic  rerlBlon  of  U.8.  policy 
along  the  Unee  of  the  proposed  Senate 
amendment  would  sharply  redoee  Tugoala- 
vlft'a  freedom  uf  choice.  A  hareh  stUfenlng 
of  our  policy  and  a  modest  softening  of 
Moaoow's  muihi  ooavlnoe  the  men  in  Bel- 
grade that  they  had  oaly  one  road  open  %e 
them.  Tti%  hand  of  those  who  all  *lone  have 
favored  a  reorientation  of  Tugoslav  pouey  ta 
the  direction  of  closer  ties  with  Moscow 
would  be  incredibly  atrengthened;  thoM 
whoae  orientation  has  been  toward  the  Weet 
would  be  left  with  few  effeottve  arguments 
ur  defenses. 

In  teatlmony  before  a  Mouse  eon\mlttee 
earlier  this  year.  Beoretary  of  But*  Dean 
Rusk  said ;  "We  believe  the  question  auewers 
itself  aa  to  whether  we  would  prefer  that 
the  Yugoalava  fall  back  Into  dei>endence  on 
the  Bbvlet  hloo  and  thus  reorient  their  coun- 
try toward  the  Bast.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  preeent  policy,  supported  by  three  ad- 
mlnlatratlons  and  fully  tested  by  time  and 
events.  Is  effective  and  in  tho  interests  of  this 
country," 

There  are  elements  of  both  similarity  and 
considerable  difference  In  the  situations  In 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Like  the  Yugo- 
alava,  the  Poles  are  a  proud  and  Independ- 
ent-minded people.  But  they  are  alao  realists 
and  they  know  that  their  geographic  poaltlon 
creates  special  problems  for  them.  Border- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  athwart  the  main 
lines  of  communication  between  the  Soviet 
state  and  East  Germany.  Poland  knows  that 
any  overt  moves  in  the  direction  of  a  rupture 
with  Moscow  would  produce  the  moet  severe 
kind  of  repression.  It  does  not  enjoy  the 
kind  of  relative  Isolation  from  the  Soviet 
Union  that  made  Yugoslavia's  break  with 
Moscow  possible. 


During  the  first  decade  after  World  War 
n,  Poland's  Communist  leaders  were  docUe 
followers  of  Stalin  and  careful  executors  of 
his  policies.  American  policy  toward  the 
Warsaw  regime  paralleled,  that  toward  the 
other  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  But  In 
1956,  revolt  against  blind  acceptance  of  the 
Soviet  pattern  ei-upted  in  Poland.  Wladys- 
law  Gonulka.  who  had  been  Jailed  by  the 
Stalinists,  assumed  power  on  the  crest  of 
this  Poland-first  demonstration. 

The  nev7  Polish  leader  had  to  walk  the 
narrow  ledge  between  his  basic  loyalty  to 
Moscow  and  to  Marxism-Leninism  and  his 
comprehen£ion  of  the  demands  of  his  own 
people  for  liberalization  and  more  freedom. 
Forced  collectivization  of  farmlands  was 
halted.  Pressures  on  the  Catholic  Church 
were  reduced.  Limitations  on  contacts  with 
the  West  were  relaxed  and  the  Warsaw  Gov- 
ernment moved  to  improve  its  long-neglected 
relations  with  nonbloc  countries. 

As  we  watched  these  developments  from 
Washington,  we  concluded  that  they  sliould 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  October  1956.  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
declared : 

"The  captive  peoples  should  never  have 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  In  us  a  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  friend  who  shares  their 
aspirations.  They  must  know  that  they  can 
draw  upon  our  abundance  to  tide  themselves 
over  the  period  of  economic  adjustment 
which  Is  inevitable  as  they  rededlcate  their 
productive  efforts  to  the  service  of  their 
own  people,  rather  than  of  exploiting  mas- 
ters. Nor  do  we  condition  economic  ties 
between  us  upon  the  adoption  by  these 
countries  of  any  particular  form  of  society." 

A  few  days  later.  President  Elsenhower 
said: 

"The  United  States  has  made  clear  Its 
readiness  to  assist  economically  the  new  and 
Independent  governments  of  these  countries. 
We  have  already — some  days  since — been  in 
contact  with  the  new  Government  of  Po- 
land on  this  matter.  We  have  also  pub- 
licly declared  that  we  do  not  deooand  of 
these  govemmente  their  adoption  of  any 
particular  form  of  society  as  a  condition 
upon  our  economic  assistance.  Our  one 
concern  Is  that  Uiey  be  free— for  their  aake, 
and  for  freedom's  sake," 

Since  1PS7  these  expreaalons  of  interest  and 
support  have  taken  the  practical  torai  of 
oredlU  and  deliveries  of  surplvw  farm  prod- 
ucts. There  has  been  a  significant  and  fruit- 
ful trowth  la  teehaleal  and  cultural  ex- 
ohaages.  Thousands  of  Amerloaas  and  Folss 
have  oome  to  kaow  eaeh  other  well,  whether 
as  oBolal  visitors  or  as  tourlsU,  Well  -known 
AnMrloaas,  sueb  as  former  Vice  President 
Nixon,  who  have  visited  Polaad,  have  been 
overwhelBMd  with  the  warmth  and  friendll- 
neea  of  their  reception  by  the  Pollah  people. 

The  Poles  know  the  eeonomle  assistance 
from  the  United  Slates  has  helped  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  They  know  that 
grain  Imports  from  America  have  permitted 
tlietr  farmera  to  concentrate  on  other  agri- 
cultural produeta  that  earn  hard  currency 
on  world  markets.  Their  farm  attuatlon, 
the  beat  by  far  In  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  en- 
abled them  to  reelat  preaaures  for  tighter 
controla  and  poaalbly  a  reveralon  to  the  hated 
collectivisation. 

They  know,  too.  that  help  from  the  United 
States  has  permitted  the  Government  In 
Warsaw  to  steer  a  course  freed  of  dominance 
from  Moscow  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  poeslble.  There  have  been  reports 
lately  of  discouraging  developments  within 
Poland  that  we  can  only  read  with  regret. 
New  presstire  is  being  exerted  against  the 
Catholic  Church  by  the  Government.  The 
authorities  have  expanded  controls  over  the^ 
press  and  the  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  Po- 
lish people  enjoy  a  measure  of  freedom 
unknown  in  any  other  bloo  country.  And 
Polish  farmers  still  own  more  than  8S  per- 
cent of  the  land  under  ctiltlvatlon,  whereas 
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la  other  bloc  countries  that  percentage  or 
more  la  under  the  stultifying  hand  of  coUec- 
Uves. 

Nor  haa  Oomulka  surrendered  his  views  on 
the  right  of  each  state  to  determine  and 
follow  Its  own  "road  to  socialism"  without 
being  rigidly  tied  to  the  Soviet  model.  Fol- 
lowing the  aad  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Congress  last  fall,  Mr.  Oomulka  in  his  report 
said:  "Every  party  is  fully  independent  and 
autonomous  and  bears  full  responsibility  for 
the  country  It  rules  and  for  its  policy  in  the 
country." 

There  is  evidence  of  many  other  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  views  held  In 
Moscow  and  those  dominant  in  Warsaw  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign  Issues.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  stressing  the 
desirability  of  expanding  intrabloc  trade. 
Poland  has  been  establishing  a  privileged 
sector  of  industry  producing  primarily  for 
Western  markets. 

As  we  look  at  these  and  other  facts  of  life 
Inside  the  Soviet  system,  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  for  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  myths  anu  the  realities.  This  la  par- 
ticxilarly  vital  as  we  consider  our  policies 
toward  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  The  basic 
objective  of  our  policy  in  both  countries 
has  been  to  encourage  their  independence 
and  freedom  for  their  people. 

Critics  of  the  course  we  are  and  have  been 
following  tend,  I  think,  to  regard  the  pub- 
lic statements  of  Tito  and  Oomulka  on  for- 
eign policy  matters  as  the  only  vadid  evi- 
dence of  what  Is  happening  in  their  two 
countries.  Each  expNreeslon  of  friendship 
for  Moscow  is  read  as  a  sign  of  ovir  own 
failure.  Those  who  would  have  us  turn 
our  backs  on  those  most  friendly  to  us  in 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  seem  surprised  to 
discover  with  some  regularity  that  Messrs. 
Tito  and  Oomulka  are  still  Communists. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  to  walk  away 
from  the  competition.  I  can  think  of  few 
actions  on  o\ir  part  that  would  be  more 
welcome  in  Moscow  than  that.  If  I  were  B4r. 
Khrushchev.  I  would  surely  heave  a  sigh  of 
relief  if  I  knew  that  Poland's  and  Yugo- 
slavia's windows  to  the  West  were  being 
bricked  over.  Never  have  the  signs  of  in- 
ternal disarray  been  more  obvious  within 
the  Soviet  empire  than  they  are  today. 
Never  have  the  forces  of  autonomy  and  in- 
dependence been  more  evident. 

There  is  a  puzzling  Inconsistency  in  all  of 
this  that  we  should  consider.  We  have  all 
heard  words  of  warning  about  the  effective- 
ness of  Moscow's  penetration  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  countries  through  trade-and- 
aid  offensives.  Yet  some  of  us  who  seem 
most  alarmed  at  this  Intensified  competi- 
tion are  among  those  who  would  deliberately 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  this  brand  of  peaceful  competition  with- 
in the  bloc  Itself. 

One  of  our  problems.  I  believe.  Is  our  im- 
patience and  our  desire  to  find  clear-cut  and 
quick  answers.  Given  the  complexities  of 
our  world,  there  are  few  such  answers  short 
of  devastation.  We  must  gird  ourselves  for 
the  long,  hard  pull  that  this  kind  of  com- 
petition requires.  The  search  for  shortcuts 
can  drive  us  into  hasty  and  emotional  deci- 
sions that  only  create  new  problems. 

A  policy  of  abandonment  toward  key  areas 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  ultimate  in  the  "no-wln"  policy  we  hear 
discussed  these  days.  Its  logical  outcome 
would  seem  to  be  either  surrender  or  military 
conflict.  Certainly  we  cannot  win  a  com- 
petition In  which  we  refuse  to  participate. 
And  if  we  hope  for  internal  tension  and 
turmoil  as  the  outcome  of  our  inaction,  we 
must  in  good  conscience  be  prepared  for 
the  consequences  of  such  a  development. 

I  doubt  that  that  is  what  we  want.  I 
doubt  that  such  an  outcome  would  serve  well 
the  interests  of  freedom  or  Independence  of 
our  friends  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  question  of  our  policy  is  sometimes 
phrased  as  one  of  aid  for  Communist  gov- 


ernments versus  no  aid.  That  is  not  the 
real  issue.  The  central  question  is  whether 
the  President  is  to  have  available  to  him  the 
authority  to  extend  or  not  extend  assistance 
at  times  and  places  where  the  available  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  such  action  would  pro- 
mote our  own  national-security  Interests. 

It  Is  also  a  matter  of  our  overall  posture 
toward  peoples  now  living  under  unwanted 
Communist  rule.  If  they  and  their  govern- 
ments know  they  cannot  count  on  us  for 
urgently  needed  help,  they  will  suit  their 
actions  and  their  policies  to  fit  that  fact. 
If  they  realize  that  such  help  might  be 
forthcoming  In  certain  circumstances,  their 
actions  could  be  quite  different. 

Two  years  ago,  as  Secretary  of  State.  I 
expressed  my  views  on  this  matter  in  a 
speech  to  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
Washington.     I  said  then: 

"We  have  tried  to  encourage  any  trend 
toward  greater  freedom  within  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  We  aided  Yugoslavia,  whose  break 
with  the  bloc  compounded  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  monolithic  Soviet  control  over 
the  remaining  Eastern  European  sutes.  We 
are  helping  Poland.  We  have  sought 
through  exchange  programs  and  other  per- 
sonal and  cultural  contacts  to  broaden  the 
exposure  of  the  Soviet  people  to  outside  in- 
fluences. •   •   • 

"If  we  hold  to  our  course,  I  believe  that 
these  trends  will  continue  and  will  work  In 
our  favor.  Basically  our  policy  is  running 
with  the  grain  of  history." 

My  reading  of  the  sltuaUon  in  which  we 
And  ourselves  today  only  reinforces  that 
conviction. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  debate  today  we  had  some  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  the  probable  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment  to  HJR.  11921 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey  ].  We  became  interested  in  his 
proposal  to  restrict  our  assistance  to 
Communist  countries.  We  decided  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  effort  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly as  to  Yugoslavia.  One  of  the 
biggest  culprits  to  be  fattened  by  our  aid 
has  been  Marshal  Tito,  to  the  tune  of 
$2,219  million  in  the  past  2  years.  Some- 
one made  the  computation  that  this  has 
averaged  about  $415,000  a  day.  The 
Casey  amendment  when  offered  went 
beyond  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  con- 
tained the  very  restrictive  language  "no 
assistance,"  which  would,  of  course,  pro- 
hibit a  disposition  of  our  farm  surplus 
under  Public  Law  480. 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  just  no  com- 
promise with  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 
Whether  he  is  on  our  side  or  not  can  best 
be  determined  by  looking  at  the  vote  in 
the  United  Nations  where  he  h&a  sup- 
ported Russia  44  times,  and  voted  with 
us  only  6  times  in  the  past  2  years.  In 
the  1962  May  Day  parade  in  Belgrade, 
for  all  to  see,  were  new  Soviet-made  T-54 
tanks. 

Our  greatest  interest  in  some  restric- 
tion upon  .assistance  to  Yugoslavia  was 
generated  by  the  incident  last  fall  when 
certain  planes  which  were  then  described 
as  "obsolete"  were  sold  to  Yugoslavia, 
and  their  fliers  were  then  trained  here 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  fall  of 
1961  we  received  a  storm  of  protest  over 


this  incident,  but  because  it  was  an  act 
of  the  executive  branch,  there  was  not 
very  much  we  could  do  about  it.  We 
kept  the  matter  in  mind  and  became  de- 
termined that  we  would  in  some  way 
give  expression  or  voice  to  the  views  of 
our  constituents  who  so  strongly  opposed 
the  1961  sale  of  these  planes  to  Yugo- 
slavia. We  concluded  the  proper  time 
to  make  an  expression  of  protest  against 
Yugoslavia  would  be  In  support  of  an 
amendment  as  first  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

However,  in  the  debate  which  followed 
immediately  the  introduction  of  the 
Casey  amendment,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan 1 ,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Casey 
amendment  by  modifying  the  absolute 
provision  of  "no  assistance,"  accompa- 
nied by  the  provision  against  waiver  in 
the  following  words : 

Unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that :  ( 1 )  such  assistance 
la  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States: 
(2)  the  recipient  country  la  not  controlled 
by  the  international  conspiracy;  and  (S) 
such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
Independence  of  the  recipient  country  from 
International  communism. 

According  to  our  view,  the  Morgan 
amendment  eliminates  a  possible  objec- 
tion to  the  Casey  amendment  because 
it  is  true  that  long  before  the  advent  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Congress  did 
give  a  latitude  of  discretion  to  President 
Eisenhower  and  to  former  President  Tru- 
man. But  here,  in  the  Morgan  amend- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  Congress  is  saying  to  the  Pres- 
ident, or  to  describe  it  better.  Is  telling 
the  President,  that  we  are  against  any 
further  aid  to  Communist  countries  and 
such  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress.  Under 
the  strict  terms  of  the  Casey  amendment, 
we  could  not  have  given  one  cent  to  any 
of  the  18  countries  named.  This  would 
have  precluded  any  help  to  Cuba  in  the 
event  of  a  possible  revolution.  The 
wording  of  the  Morgan  amendment 
leaves  nothing  to  guesswork.  It  is  a 
strong  directive  to  the  President,  much 
more  than  just  a  guideline.  In  effect, 
the  Morgan  amendment  says  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  who  directs  our  foreign  pol- 
icy :  "You.  Mr.  President,  may  be  in  pos- 
session of  more  detailed  information 
than  is  available  to  the  legislative 
branch,  but  we  are  so  against  auiy  fur- 
ther aid  to  the  so-called  Communist 
countries,  that  if  there  is  any  exception 
to  be  made,  you  must  make  a  finding 
and  a  conclusion  and  promptly  report  to 
the  Congress,  according  to  the  three  pro- 
visions set  out  in  the  Morgan  amend- 
ment, the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  finding  that  such  assistance  is  in 
some  way  vital  to  our  own  security. 
Then  there  must  be  the  further  finding 
that  the  recipient  is  not  controlled  by 
some  international  Communist  conspir- 
acy and  that  such  assistance  will  help 
toward  the  independence  of  the  recipient 
country  from  its  past  or  present  entan- 
glement with  international  communism." 

The  Casey  amendment  when  supple- 
mented by  the  Morgan  amendment,  in 
our  opinion,  is  not  simply  just  a  guide- 
line for  the  President.  The  House  of 
Representatives    has    written    into    the 
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Foieign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  a  provi- 
sion which  makes  It  mandatory  that  the 
President  conform  to  these  guidelines. 
We  say  this  because  unless  the  President 
conveys  to  the  Congress  the  informa- 
tion that  the  recipient  is  not  a  part  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy, 
then  the  strict  provisions  of  the  Casey 
amendment  of  "no  assistance"  become 
immediately  applicable.  Those  who  fear 
that  this  will  eliminate  flexibility  and 
lose  us  our  friends  in  the  countries  enu- 
merated— including  many  people  who 
may  hate  their  Communist  masters — in 
our  opinion  should  have  no  worry  as  to 
whether  this  amendment  will  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President.  This  was  not 
the  issue  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
there  need  be  no  concern,  in  any  event, 
because  the  President  still  has  wide- 
spread power  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
all  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, has  wide  delegated  authority 
through  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
with  a  large  reservoir  of  fimds  which 
can  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  revolt  in  any 
of  the  countries  enumerate<l  In  the  origi- 
nal Casey  amendment. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  House,  if  it 
adopts  the  Casey  amendment  as  modified 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, has  expressed  itself  very  firmly 
Rjjainst  further  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries and  for  the  first  time  has  required 
cf  the  Chief  Executive  by  our  mandate 
that  any  exceptions  to  the  hard  and 
fast  "no  assistance*'  provision  be  justi- 
fied by  the  equally  strict  provisions  of 
the  Morgan  amendment. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  fMr. 
DoNOHxnl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  very  earnestly  request  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  studiously  and  con- 
scientiously reflect  upon  this  proposed 
amendment  to  forbid  any  further  ex- 
tension of  our  limited  assistance  to 
people  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  presently  living  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Kremlin. 

Perhaps  no  feature  of  this  measure 
will  have  a  greater  long-range  effect 
upon  world  freedom  and  keeping  alive 
the  submerged  desire  for  personal  and 
national  liberty  that  still  burns  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  op- 
pressed people. 

The  amendment  proposed  here  Is  un- 
questionably well  meant  but  it  is,  indeed, 
extremely  doubtful  that  It  could  accom- 
plish its  well-meant  purpose;  as  a  truth 
it  is,  rather,  more  likely  to  defeat,  in 
the  long  nm,  its  Inherent  objective.  The 
operation  of  the  amendment,  if  ac- 
cepted, could  well  serve  to  progress  and 
promote  the  very  achievement  of  mono- 
lithic unity  of  the  subjugated,  smaller 
nations,  under  Soviet  leadership,  which 
is  precisely  what  we  must  p>ersevere  In 
trying  to  prevent.  It  is  plainly  obvious 
that  the  people  of  the  oppressed  coim- 
trles  to  whom  our  limited  help,  under 
this  program,  has  been  given,  have  ex- 


ercised persistant  and  significant  pres- 
sures in  restraint  of  the  more  extreme 
and  aggressive  actions  of  the  Communist 
dictatorship. 

"Hie  policy  we  have  thus  far  been  pur- 
suing in  this  particular  matter,  under 
this  program  and  under  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  has  proved  its  effectiveness 
in  contribution  to  our  overall  foreign 
policy  design. 

Under  our  Constitution  there  is  great 
and  serious  obligation  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  promulgate  and  direct  our  for- 
eign pohcy.  To  place  such  a  severely 
restrictive  limitation  upon  his  power  of 
direction  and  discretion,  at  this  time, 
could  be  disastrously  misinterpreted 
abroad  and  dangerously  hinder  the 
President  in  the  effective  discharge  of 
probably,  today,  his  major  responsi- 
bility. 

With  particular  reference  to  Poland, 
our  foreign  aid  relations  with  that 
country  certainly  have  been  construc- 
tive. Our  present  policy  has  reflected 
our  recognition  of  Poland's  unique  posi- 
tion within  the  Soviet  sphere.  It  has 
demonstrated  our  willingness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  friendly  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  felt  In  Poland.  It 
has  served  to  sustain  and  expand  the 
great  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  the 
United  States  which  the  people  of 
Poland  have  always  possessed  for  us. 
Primarily  important,  it  has  encouraged 
and  nourished  the  great  spirit  and 
tradition  of  freedom  and  liberty  that  has 
characterized  the  Polish  people  and 
nation  from  their  beginning.  Let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  tyrants  and  dic- 
tators come  and  go  in  this  strange  world 
but  the  great  masses  of  ordinary  decent 
people  remain  forever. 

Let  us.  therefore,  continue  to  work 
together  to  defeat  the  evil  designs  of 
the  Communist  dictators;  let  us  con- 
tinue to  place  our  traditional  trust  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  let 
us  continue  to  demonstrate  good  and 
wise  concern  for  fellow  human  beings 
while  we  decry  their  tyrannical  rulers: 
let  us  pray  the  Almighty  for  His  help 
and  guidance  in  our  noble  objective  for 
world  freedom  and  let  us,  in  that  spirit, 
reject  this  amendment  while  we  har- 
moniously cooperate  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  for  ourselves  and  decent 
people  everywhere. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  Chair  would  explain  exactly  what 
the  voting  situation  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
fMr.  Casey],  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  would  permit  the  Chair 
to  respond  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, the  Chair  would  advise  that  thft 
vota  first  win  occur  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texa/J 
[Mr.  Casey].    The  next  vote  will  occur 


on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frblino- 
HUYsiNl  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
FeighanI.  The  next  vote  will  occur  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan].  The  last  vote 
then  occurs  on  the  Casey  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is,  provided  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  voted  down? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  finally 
occurs  on  the  Casey  amendment  whether 
the  substitute  is  agreed  to  or  not.  It 
would  be  the  Casey  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  if  the  sub- 
stitute is  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  occurs  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Casey]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pre- 
LiNCHUYSEN]  to  the  substltute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FughanI. 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  oh  the  substitute  as  amended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Fsighan)  there 
were — asres  44,  noes  201. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
Is  on  the  amendment  offei'ed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  277,  noes  4. 

So  the  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  this  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harot  :  On  page 
12,  after  line  23,  Insert: 

"(f)  The  President  shall  adopt  regulations 
and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  In  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the  Com- 
munist-bloc countries." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  imtll  re- 
cently It  never  occurred  to  me — and  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  anyone 
here — ^that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude in  the  foreign  aid  bill  a  provision 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  our  aid 
In  a  manner  promoting  or  assisting  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
countries.  However,  in  a  recent  study 
my  subcommittee  made  into  certain  as»- 
pecte  of  our  aid  program  in  Cambodia, 
It  developed  that  our  aid  funds  were 
being  expended  In  various  ways  which 
resulted  In  aiding  Russian  and  Chinese 
Communist  aid  projects.    We  found,  for 
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instance,  that  commodities  which  were 
imported  into  Cambodia  under  our  aid 
were  incorporated  into  a  hospital  built 
by  the  Russians  as  their  number  one 
propaganda  showpiece  in  southeast 
Asia  and  that  the  United  States  fur- 
nished equipment  which  made  the  hos- 
pital operational  when  the  Russian- 
designed  powerplant  proved  inadequate. 
Needless  to  say,  the  United  States  got 
no  credit  for  this.  My  subcommittee 
found  also  that  our  aid  officials  provided 
Cambodia  with  radio  studios  which  they 
Icnew  would  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  gift  to  Cambodia 
of  a  powerful  radio  broadcasting  com- 
plex. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
is  designed  to  prevent  the  commingling 
of  United  States  and  Sino-Sovlet  bloc 
aid  in  any  manner  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  consultation  with  the  leadership  on 
both  the  majority  and  minority  sides  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am 
aware  that  the  gentlemsin  in  his  recent 
hearings  developed  some  evidence  of 
commingling  of  American  aid  with  So- 
viet aid.  I  think  this  amendment  is 
directed  to  correcting  that  situation. 
The  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  12,  after  line  23,  Insert  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall 
be  made  available  under  this  Act  to  any 
government  or  political  subdivision  or 
agency  of  such  government  which  will  be 
used  to  compensate  owners  for  expropriated 
or  nationalized  property  and,  upon  finding 
by  the  Administrator  that  such  funds  have 
been  diverted  by  any  government  for  such 
purpose,  no  further  assistance  under  this  act 
shall  be  furnished  to  such  government  until 
appropriate  reimbursement  Is  made  to  the 
United  States  for  sums  so  diverted." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  We  spent  a  lot  of 
time  yesterday  talking  about  expropria- 
tion. I  believe,  however,  an  examination 
will  show  that  we  have  still  in  the  law 
a  loophole  that  would  permit,  even  under 
the  amendment  adopted  yesterday,  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  a  country  of 
U.S.  dollars,  in  order  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  the  individual  whose  property 
was  expropriated.  Such  a  loophole  is 
simply  an  encouragement  to  expropriate. 
My  amendment  says  that  they  shall  not 
use  American  aid  funds  furnished 
through  this  program  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  for  nationalization  or 


expropriation.  It  would  close  the  door 
to  such  a  practice.  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  my  understanding  is  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment.  I  was  some- 
what disturbed  when  the  amendment 
was  first  submitted  to  me  that  where  we 
were  encouraging  land  reform  the 
amendment  might  cause  some  interfer- 
ence with  that.  But  I  have  taken  a  more 
careful  look  at  the  amendment  and  I 
feel  that  we  could  take  it  to  conference 
and  if  there  is  any  question  about  it, 
we  could  iron  out  the  difficulty  in 
conference. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  sure  that  a 
country  which  nationalizes,  expropri- 
ates, or  otherwise  seizes  American-owned 
proi>erty,  cannot  reimburse  the  owner 
by  using  funds  provided  that  country 
in  this  AID  program.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct.  It  is  to  prevent  making  our 
taxpayers  finance  nationalization  or 
expropriation  in  these  countries.  It 
simply  says  that  it  shall  not  be  done  with 
American  dollars  furnished  xmder  this 
program.  I  think  everybody  certainly 
will  agree  that  that  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Charman.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
idea.  I  do  share  some  concern — and 
perhaps  the  gentleman  can  shed  some 
light  on  it — over  cases  where  they  have 
condemnation  proceedings,  where  they 
are  breaking  up  large  estates  for  pur- 
poses of  land  reform,  whether  those 
would  be  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
suggest  that  where  a  highway  is  going 
to  be  built  under  this  program  and  they 
have  to  go  in  under  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings to  take  over  land,  that  is  cer- 
tainly part  of  the  project  authorized, 
and  this  amendment  would  not  interfere 
with  such  a  project.  I  have  no  idea  that 
it  should. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  right;  or  in  Xhe 
case  of  an  estate  of  thousands  of  acres 
being  redistributed  to  small  holders,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  not  ap- 
ply. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  question  that  should  be  asked  is 
whether  it  is  part  of  an  approved  assist- 
ance project,  that  is,  a  project  which  our 
Government  agrees  is  essential  to  the 
development  and  advancement  of  the 
country. 

I  think  there  are  two  problems.  In 
one  case  the  foreign  government  takes 
over  an  American  plant  or  facility  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  Amer- 
ican ownership.  This  should  not  be 
financed  by  the  American  taxpayers.    In 


the  other  case  we  may  have  American 
facilities  where  the  American  owners 
may  desire  to  have  the  government  buy 
them  out  with  U.S.  dollars.  This  type 
of  operation  should  not  be  financed  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoaik:  On  page 
12,  Insert  the  words  "or  subdivision"  In  line 
3  after  the  words  "governmental  agency". 

On  page  12,  Insert  a  comma  after  the 
word  "country",  in  line  14  and  add  thereafter 
the  words  "Ooverrunent  agency  or  Govern- 
ment subdivision". 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
changes  proposed  by  these  amendments 
are  quite  simple.  They  make  it  very 
clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  expro- 
priation section  apply  not  only  to  central 
governments,  but  to  p>olitical  subdi- 
visions thereof.  Among  others,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
soN]  has  suggested  that  such  a  clarifi- 
cation be  made  in  the  law. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
two  changes  are  corrective  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  cleared 
with  the  committee  this  morning? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
10,  after  line  22,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  301.  None  of  the  program  funds 
(except  those  for  military  assistance)  made 
available  as  a  result  of  authorizations  made 
herein  or  appropriations  made  pursxiant  to 
authorizations  carried  herein  shall  be  ex- 
pended during  any  month  following  the 
close  of  a  preceding  month  In  which  the 
U.S.  Daily  Treasury  Statement  indicates  that 
withdrawals  from  the  general  fund  had 
exceeded  deposits." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment,  as  you  know, 
is  to  stop  deficit  spending  for  foreign 
aid,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
boiTowing  money  so  that  we  may  give 
it  away. 

In  commenting  on  this  amendment  in 
general  debate,  I  pointed  out  that  this 
Government  of  ours  has  failed  to  live 
within  its  income  for  26  of  the  past  32 
years  and  that  the  national  debt  of  this 
country  of  ours  has  been  increased  $32 
billion  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war 
in  1952. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  steadily  in- 
creasing expenditures  of  these  years 
have  outstripped  the  revenue  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  almost  con- 
fiscatory rate  of  taxation. 

Further,  let  me  say  that  the  reason 
for  the  spending  and  for  the  deficit  is 
not.  as  many  people  suppose,  the  cost  of 
the  defense  effort.    Instead,  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  failed  to  live  within  its  income 
primarily  because  nondefense  expendi- 
tures have  increased  65  percent  during 
the  1954-61  period,  while  defense 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased only  1  percent. 

Mark  you  this,  that  every  minute  of 
every  day.  every  minute  of  every  day 
and  every  night,  the  interest  on  our  pub- 
lic debt  is  costing  us  $17,690.  Every  time 
the  clock  ticks  the  minute — interest — 
$17,690.  What  has  happened  during 
this  period  of  time  when  we  have  been 
so  liberal  with  $90  billion  throughout 
the  world — and  some  tell  me  it  is  more 
than  $90  billion — has  anyone  ever  fig- 
ured what  the  interest  has  been  on  that 
$90  billion?  What  has  happened  to  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  deficit  spending  that  we 
have  been  engaging  in?  The  dollar  is 
worth  less  than  half  of  the  prewar  dol- 
lar of  1939.  The  latest  official  cost-of- 
living  index  figure  which  I  will  read  to 
you  is  at  a  new  alltime  high  of  129.1  per- 
cent of  the  1937-49  dollar. 

Someone  today  has  said  something 
about  the  flow  of  gold.  Since  January 
1  of  1958,  our  national  gold  holdings 
have  declined  by  over  $6,300  million. 
Our  gold  supply  is  disappearing  at  the 
rate  of  $4  million  per  day.  We  are  in  a 
most  precarious  condition  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  these  facts,  we 
continued  during  the  past  several  years, 
and  we  are  asked  to  continue  in  the 
future,  the  insane  policy  of  borrowing 
money  for  lavish  exr>enditures  abroad. 
Everyone  admits  that  much  of  it  is  be- 
ing lost  in  projects  that  are  not  proper. 
Mark  you  this,  with  our  public  debt  of 
today  of  over  $300  billion,  the  total  debt 
of  the  entire  free  world,  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world,  is  $100  bil- 
lion less  than  our  total.  When  you  take 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  con- 
sider their  debt,  it  is  $100  billion  less 
than  the  debt  of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
got  to  consider  the  United  States  of 
America  when  we  contemplate  the 
spending  of  fur«|s  in  sums  of  this 
amount.  j| 

Some  reference  has  been  made  in  these 
debates  to  a  tax  reduction,  a  tax  reduc- 
tion because  we  face  a  recession,  and  it 
is  needed  to  bolster  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  are  asked 
to  give  a  tax  reduction;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  bill  before  us  today  to 
spend  $4,800  million,  with  the  interest 
alone  for  this  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  it  is  out  amounting  to  $190  miUion 
every  year— the  interest  alone  on  what 
they  are  trying  to  get  today.  $4,800  mil- 
lion, will  cost  us  $190  million  every  year. 

If  we  are  laced  with  a  recession,  if  we 
have  to  reduce  taxes  in  order  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  this  country,  it  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  better  look 
twice  before  we  continue  expenditures  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are  not  receiving  the  kind  of  down-to- 
earth  information  concerning  the  rela- 
tive economic  ability  of  this  country  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  would 
permit  them  to  make  a  realistic  decision 
on  foreign  aid. 


In  his  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Dr.  Elgin  Groseclose  referred 
to  the  delusion  that  the  United  States 
is  the  predominant  economic  power  of 
the  world  with  resources  so  much  vaster 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
can  afford  to  pour  out  our  wealth  in  un- 
ending and  unlimited  streams. 

Dr.  Groseclose  referred  to  this  as  the 
Paul  Bunyan  concept  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  explained,  correctly,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  American  people  have 
been  fed  this  diet  from  infancy  on  up, 
in  schools  and  at  home,  for  generations. 

It  might  have  been  true  in  the  past. 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  to  you,  the 
staggering  debt  we  have  imposed  upon 
ourselves,  certainly  illustrate  that  this  is 
no  longer  true.  It  is  time  we  woke  up 
from  our  delusions  of  grandeur  and  faced 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  broke  in  a 
world  where  other  nations  are  growing 
wealthier  and  that  our  dollar  is,  in  fact, 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  creditors  over 
whose  activities  we  have  no  control. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  the  world  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore.  Now  our  share  is 
less  than  one-fourth. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  production  of 
oil.  Now  we  are  down  to  40  percent  and 
still  declining. 

At  one  time  we  produced  65  percent  of 
the  world's  copper.  We  now  produce 
only  one-fourth. 

And  still  we  pose  as  the  economic  giant 
that  can  afford  to  tax  its  citizens  heavily 
and  throw  their  money  to  the  fom- 
corners  of  the  earth  on  gratuities  of 
doubtful  value. 

The  British  Ambassador.  Sir  David 
Ormsby  Gore,  illustrates  the  attitude 
that  is  taken  by  a  mature  and  sophis- 
ticated nation.  Since  maturity  and  so- 
phistication seem  to  be  two  factors  that 
the  administration  would  like  to  add  to 
the  American  image.  I  think  the  Am- 
bassador's advice  merits  your  attention. 

When  asked  whether  the  United  King- 
dom contemplated  a  more  extensive  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations. 
Sir  David  replied  : 

The  flrst  thing  to  say,  in  answer  to  this 
question.  Is  that,  of  course,  you  can't  do  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  aid  untU  you  are 
earning  a  good  surplus.  You  can't  Invest  a 
deficit  In  foreign  countries. 

Sir  David  went  on  to  say  that  his 
Government  would  like  to  do  more  for 
others  in  the  future — 

But,  I  think,  our  flrst  priority  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  to  strengthen  our  own  economy, 
so  that  we  do  generate  resources  which  will 
enable  us  to  expand  the  help  we  are  giving. 

What  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  rea- 
soning advanced  by  our  own  leaders. 

Constantine  Brown,  in  a  recent  col- 
umn, reported  on  an  interview  with  a 
director  of  one  of  the  great  banking  in- 
stitutions in  Switzerland.  Mr.  Brown 
quoted  the  unnamed  financier  as  fol- 
lows: 

You  are  still  the  richest  country  In  the 
world,  not  only  In  raw  materials  but  In  In- 
ventive genius,  Icnow-how.  and  daring.  But 
at  the  rate  of  your  expenditures  for  domestic 
progress,  defense,  and  particularly  your  in- 


discriminate desire  to  help  the  rest  of  the 
world,  regardless  of  its  desserts,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  to  discharge  this  self- 
imposed  obligation  without  serious  conse- 
quences. The  gold  outflow  shoiUd  be  a  real 
warning. 

Your  rate  of  taxation — direct,  indirect,  and 
invisible — has  not  yet  reached  the  satura- 
tion point,  but  you  are  not  far  from  it. 
Since  it  Is  obvious  that  all  your  political 
men  are  pledged  to  the  continuation  of  this 
role  of  the  world's  good  Samaritan,  I  can- 
not see  the  end  of  these  expenditures. 

The  outflow  of  gold  is  continuing  at  a 
more  alarming  pace  than  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  even  your  lawmakers  real- 
ize. 

Despite  your  present  efforts.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  you  to  regain  your  position  In 
the  world  markets  because  of  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  production. 

In  order  to  gather  the  necessary  funds 
to  continue  your  gigantic  self-imposed  task 
from  cradle  to  grave,  the  Income  tax  col- 
lector will  l>ecome  more  arbitrary  and  In- 
creasingly consider  the  taxpayer  as  a  lemon 
which  must  be  squeezed  to  the  last  drop. 
And  In  the  long  run.  this  will  cause  you 
serious  trouble. 

I  have  only  one  point  of  difference 
with  the  Swiss  banker  and  that  Is  his 
reference  to  "all  your  political  men." 

Not  all  of  our  political  men  "are 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  this  role 
of  the  world's  good  Samaritan." 

I  am  vigorously  opposed,  and  I  trust 
that  a  majority  in  this  House  will  recog- 
nize the  folly  of  our  position,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  future  of  America,  by 
adopting  my  amendment  this  afternoon. 

We  are  spending  ourselves  to  destruc- 
tion for  no  useful  purpose. 

At  least  we  can  limit  our  charity  to 
amounts  that  are  left  over  from  our 
revenue  after  we  have  tadcen  care  of 
our  own  pressing  and  almost  over- 
whelmingly exjiensive  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  a  policy  of  one  of  our  allies — 
no  deficit  spending  for  foreign  aid.  I 
say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  I  realize  what 
a  futile  effort  this  may  be,  but  there 
will  probably  be  taken  up  on  this  fioor 
legislation  to  reduce  taxes  to  support  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  because, 
they  say,  we  are  heading  for  a  recession. 
Yet,  we  are  still  willing  to  go  into  fur- 
ther deficit  spending  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  commitments  in  for- 
eign aid.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  to  be  realistic.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  have  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  America  as 
well  as  to  the  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
our  own  financial  situation  and  if  we 
have  a  surplus  that  we  continue  these 
program.-,.  So  long  as  it  Is  deficit,  let 
us  not  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  times  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  I 
have  thought  we  were  spending  too  much 
on  foreign  aid.  There  has  not  been  a 
year  since  I  have  been  on  the  committee 
that  I  have  not  offered  in  the  conunittee 
an  amendment  to  cut  the  funds  in  one 
category  or  another  and  sometimes  in 
several.    I  did  it  this  year.    I  supported 
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the  Zablocki  amendment  which  cuts  $600 
million  out.  I  offered  amendments  of 
my  own  on  the  contingency  fund  and 
others.  I  am  sympathetic  to  anyone 
•  I  who  wants  to  realistically  try  to  cut  the 

cost  down.  I  am  not  going  to  disagree 
with  the  argxunents  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  about 
the  outflow  of  gold.  But  how  are  you 
going  to  go  about  this?  Let  me  tell  you 
what  his  amendment  would  do.  Even  in 
a  year  when  we  had — and  I  hope  we  will 
have  such  a  year  some  day,  we  had  a 
couple  of  them  during  the  Tnmian  ad- 
ministration— even  in  a  year  when  we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget  and  sur- 
plus, there  would  be  months  in  the  year 
when  we  would  have  to  suspend  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  Why?  Because  in 
some  months  the  money  comes  in  faster 
than  in  other  months.  The  Members  of 
the  House  have  backed  up  the  committee 
on  the  theory  that  you  have  to  have  a 
long-range  planning  program.  We 
voted  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  would  go  back  to  a  month- 
to-month  basis.  Now  can  you  imagine 
back  in  your  district,  whei*e  a  school  dis- 
trict wants  to  build  a  school  and  you  let 
the  contract  out  and  then  they  could 
work  a  month  on  the  building  of  that 
school  and  then  for  2  months  the  money 
might  not  come  in  fast  enough  and  they 
would  have  to  suspend  the  building? 
Then  when  the  tax  collection  time  came 
around,  the  money  would  come  in  and 
then  for  2  or  3  months  they  could  work. 
Then  the  slack  period  would  come  again 
■jl'l  and  they  would  have  to  siispend.    I  say 

'^ '  to   you,   ladies   and   gentlemen   of   the 

House,  let  us  be  realistic  about  this  thing. 
This  amendment  is  just  hopeless.  No- 
body could  operate  under  it.  It  would 
cause  the  program  to  be  the  most  waste- 
ful and  impractical  boondoggle  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  I  could  even  see 
some  sense  to  an  amendment  which 
placed  it  on  a  yearly  basis,  but  on  a 
monthly  basis  there  is  just  no  way  that 
you  could  make  the  program  work.  I 
think  the  Members  can  see  that  and  I  do 
not  think  I  need  to  say  anything  else. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocras  of 
Plorlda:  On  page  11,  after  line  14,  insert 
the  following : 

"(c)  In  section  620(a).  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance 
to  Cuba,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  'No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  Government 
of  Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  Is  in  the  national  and 
hemispheric  interest  of  the  United  States.'  " 

And  reletter  the  following  subsections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
11921.  The  amendment  is  to  section 
620(a) ,  a  section  relating  to  the  prohibi- 


tion against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba.  The  amendment  would  prohibit 
U.S.  assistance  to  any  country  furnishing 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
fully  declared  its  position  on  the  present 
Government  of  Cuba.  This  Nation  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Castro  Communists.  Our  foreign  policy 
annals  contain  a  white  paper  which  bit- 
terly criticizes  the  Communist  takeover 
of  Cuba.  The  United  States  has  also 
halted  the  generous  sugar  quota  granted 
prior  to  the  Castro  regime.  This  quota 
became  an  economic  mainstay  for  the 
Cuban  people,  and  was  granted  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  U.S.  sugar  industry 
and  Its  consumers.  Fortunately,  that 
situation  has  been  somewhat  rectified  by 
the  new  Sugar  Act,  and  we  have  in- 
creased the  marketing  quota  for  our  own 
domestic  producers. 

We  are  learning  now  that  the  Castro 
regime  is  undergoing  serious  difficulties 
in  Cuba.  The  Caribbean  Communists 
no  longer  obtain  U.S.  dollars  for  their 
exports.  These  exports  were  cut  as  a 
result  of  the  House  passing  of  legisla- 
tion banning  trade  with  Cuba  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961.  This  action  strength- 
ened the  hand  of  the  Executive,  and  was 
followed  by  the  President's  proclamation 
of  February  3  which  put  a  final  halt  to 
the  influx  of  Cuban  goods  coming  into 
the  United  States.  Clearly,  this  action 
has  weakened  the  Communist  strong- 
hold in  Cuba.  Shortages  of  food  have 
been  reported,  and  staples  of  the  Cuban 
diet  have  been  rationed. 

There  are  further  signs  of  economic 
difficulty  in  Cuba.  When  this  Nation 
severed  the  Cuban  sugar  quota,  the  So- 
viet Union  moved  quickly  to  restore  the 
stability  of  the  Cuban  crop  by  agreeing 
to  barter  a  generous  quota  of  Cuban 
sugar  for  Russian  consumption.  It  has 
just  been  announced  that  the  Cuban 
sugar  crop  is  failing.  In  fact,  it  is  1.5 
million  tons  short  of  its  expected  ton- 
nage this  year.  This  announcement, 
surprisingly  enough,  came  from  the  No. 
2  Communist  in  the  Castro  regime.  Bias 
Roca,  who  is  }argely  responsible  for  the 
agrarian  reform  inaugurated  in  Cuba 
shortly  after  the  Communist  seizure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  evident  that  only 
the  Congress  can  maintain  public  pres- 
sure on  the  Cuban  situation.  Without 
the  efforts  of  the  Congress  there  would 
have  been  no  ban  on  Cuban  trade. 
Without  the  efforts  of  the  Congress,  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  would  not  have  been 
materially  reduced.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  at  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Conference  held  this  spring  at 
Punta  del  Este,  there  was  in  attendance 
a  group  of  knowledgeable  Members  cf 
Congress  who  were  highly  influential  in 
gaining  the  strong  actions  against  Castro 
which  were  achieved.  Without  this  dis- 
tinguished delegation,  which  represented 
both  Houses,  I  venture  to  say  that  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  Cuban  CommunLsts 
would  have  gotten  off  with  only  token 
chastisement. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  Congress,  public 
attention  would  be  diverted  from  one  in- 
ternational flareup  to  another.    If  this 


were  permitted,  the  thorn  of  Cuban  com- 
munism would  evoke  only  sporadic 
criticism,  and  would  be  allowed  to  return 
to  temporary  obscurity  while  still  an- 
other trouble  spot  bid  for  the  attentions 
of  our  foreign  policymakers.  Congress 
reflects  public  indignation.  The  people 
of  America  are  still  indignant  about 
Fidel  Castro. 

The  committee  has  again  this  year 
exercised  its  wisdom  in  reporting  a  mu- 
tual security  bill  which  retains  the  pro- 
vision prohibiting  assistance  under  this 
act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 
My  amendment  would  go  further  and 
lessen  the  possibility  of  Cuba  getting  as- 
sistance from  other  nations  purportedly 
friendly  to  us. 

I  ask  that  this  House  approve  pro- 
hibiting assistance  to  any  country  which 
gives  assistance  to  Cuba.  Why  should 
we  do  indirectly  what  we  would  not  do 
directly?  During  the  debates  on  the 
1961  foreign  aid  bill  last  year,  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  adopt  this  same 
amendment  which  I  offer  again  this 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
was  not  retained  in  conference.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  exercise  its  position 
and  authority  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  adopt  this  amendment,  and  in- 
sist on  its  acceptance  in  conference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  offered  to  the  bill  last  year. 
In  conference  his  amendment  was  short- 
ened. The  amendment  provides  for  a 
Presidential  determination.  With  the 
Presidential  determination  the  commit- 
tee has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pino:  On  page 

12,  line  23,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark, 
and  immediately  below  line  23  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  and  no  commodities  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  which  does  not 
share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the 
world  crisis.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  Act." 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again, 
inis  Congress  is  being  asked  to  perpetu- 
ate the  errors  of  the  past  and  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  American 
dollars  for  the  suppor*  of  not  only  Com- 
munist governments  but  neutralist  na- 
tions as  well. 

We  are  told  that  by  giving  foreign  aid 
to  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world  we 
are  strengthening  our  position  relative 
to  the  Communists  and  advancing  the 
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ideals  of  We(>tem  civilization.  I  question 
whether  thi<  Is  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts,  as  tbey 
now  stand,  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
the  expensive  program  to  shore  up  the 
governments  and  economies  of  the  neu- 
tralist nations. 

After  spending  almost  $100  billion 
on  foreign  aid  in  all  forms  since 
1945.  the  hf.rd-pressed  American  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  know  exactly  where 
he  stands.  He  is  entitled  to  know  how 
much  longer  we  will  persist  in  these  ex- 
pensive erroi-s. 

If  you  will  reciJl.  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  werf  told  that  foreign  aid 
was  necessaiT  to  revive  nations  devas- 
tated by  war  We  were  further  told  that 
foreign  aid  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  communism  into  Western 
Europe. 

The  succejs  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  program  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 
key are  imciuestioned.  Here  we  were 
building  on  political  and  economic 
structures  scmewhat  similar  to  our  own 
and  working  with  leaders  experienced  in 
the  art  of  self-management. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  our 
objectives  have  been  achieved  in  West- 
em  Europe,  we  are  still  engaged  in 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  each  year  in  a  vain — yes. 
even  futile — effort  to  repeat  our  success 
throughout  ':he  world.  Most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  receiving  today 
some  kind  of  sUd  from  the  United  States. 

But  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  qi^es- 
tion:  Are  conditions  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  In  Western  Europe  and 
prospered  the  generous  American  policy 
of  aid?    Of  course  not. 

The  neutralist  nations,  Mr.  Chairman, 
present  entirely  different  problems  In 
development. 

In  Korem.  Laos,  and  elsewhere  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  huge  sums  of 
money  may  be  poured  into  an  area  with 
a  disappointingly  low  level  of  economic 
resiu'gence  as  a  result. 

We  have  found,  regretfully  and  expen- 
sively, that  many  of  the  neutralist  na- 
tions do  not  have  the  resources  to  back 
up  a  prognun  of  economic  exptansion. 
Others  have  the  resources  but  lack  the 
leadership  to  shaF>e  a  policy  of  economic 
growth.  We  fool  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  merely  making  money  available 
will  meet  either  of  these  perplexing  situ- 
ations. 

Last  year,  this  Congress  appropriated 
$1,112,500,000  for  development  loans. 
To  this  date  only  $112  million  of  that 
sum  has  been  obligated.  Why?  The 
reason  is  simply  that  the  nations  to 
which  the  money  was  made  available 
were  not  interested  or  imable  to  carry 
out  on  their  own  initiative  the  domestic 
policies  required  to  make  foreign  aid 
effective. 

These  domestic  policies  include  such 
elementary  reforms  as  changes  in  feudal 
land-tenure  systems  and  the  institution 
of  equitable  taxation  schedules. 

It  should  be  quite  evident  by  now  that 
foreign  aid  to  the  neutralist  nations  has 
not  won  them  over  to  our  way  of  political 
thinking. 

Let  us  consider  Yugoslavia.  After  14 
years  and  over  $2  V4  billion  of  U3.  money, 
this  country  Is  still  a  Communist  dicta- 


torship that  has  agreed  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  bomb  tests,  on  the  German 
issue,  and  on  colonialism.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
foreign  policy  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Soviet  Russia.  And,  if 
anyone  had  any  doubts  about  the 
friendly  relationship  between  these  two 
Communist  countries,  those  doubts  were 
resolved  on  May  17  when  Khrushchev 
visited  Tito.  On  that  occasion.  Khru- 
shchev said: 

Our  relations  were  rather  strained  pre- 
viously but  now  I  can  say  with  satisfaction 
that  our  relations  are  good. 

Is  it  not  wonderful?  This  is  after 
pouring  over  $2  billion  into  Yugoslavia 
and  after  her  resources  have  been  freed 
by  American  aid. 

Let  us  look  at  India.  Here  is  an- 
other classic  example.  We  have,  in  the 
past  10  years,  pumped  over  $3.3  billion 
of  aid  into  this  country.  Under  this 
foreign  aid  program  more  is  going  to 
India — even  after  the  Communist  ag- 
gressive methods  she  used  in  overrun- 
ning and  stamping  out  tiny  Goa.  Have 
we  influenced  India?  Have  we  made  a 
friend  out  of  India?    Hardly. 

We  have  not  only  been  assailed  and 
coiKiemned  by  India  but  now  even 
threatened.  She  has  asked  that  we  fur- 
nish her  with  fighter  jetplanes,  other- 
wise she  will  buy  them  from  Soviet 
Russia.  The  part  that  is  more  difficult 
to  swallow  Is  that  India  will  he  using 
our  foreign  aid  money  to  buy  Soviet  jets. 

To  show  her  gratitude  for  all  the  help 
we  have  given,  Nehru  recently  said  in 
a  speech  before  the  Indian  Parliament : 

The  United  States  has  always  adopted  an 
anti-Indian  attitude  to  almost  all  matters 
that  have  been  of  passionate  Interest  to  tis. 

What  nonsense.  We  find  ourselves  in 
hot  water  with  Portugal  because  we  did 
not  support  her  charges  against  India 
on  the  Goa  grab.  Now  Portugal  wants 
more  money  from  lis  for  renewal  of  our 
rights  to  use  the  strategic  base  in  the 
Azores. 

To  get  an  even  better  idea  of  the  close 
relationship  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
India,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  Rus- 
sia's recent  vote  in  the  U Jf.  Russia  cast 
her  100th  veto  to  kill  a  U.S. -supported 
proposal  for  renewal  of  India -Pakistan 
negotiations  on  Kashmir  which  India 
claims  as  her  property. 

What  about  Egjrpt?  Well,  she  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican dollars.  Now  we  are  told  that  Nas- 
ser wants  more  money  but  only  on  his 
own  terms.  As  we  understand  the  pic- 
ture, Nasser  will  not  accept  aid  from 
the  United  States  unless  we  promise  to 
keep  Israel  out  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  In  other  words,  Egypt 
wants  the  United  States  to  help  her  with 
our  money  to  tear  down  and  cripple 
the  economy  of  a  truly  great  democracy. 

There  is  more  of  this  kind  of  non- 
sense. Let  us  take  South  Vietnam 
which  we  have  defended  from  North 
Vietnam.  They  tell  us  that  they  will 
accept  $22  million  of  foreign  aid  but  no 
strings  attached.  They  refuse  to  spend 
the  money  in  our  own  country  for  U.S.- 
made  goods.    What  price  gratitude? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Poland.  This  is 
another  country  which  has  a  definite 


Communist  government  and  yet  has 
been  recipient  of  our  extreme  generosity. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
ask:  After  these  many  years  and  dollars, 
what  have  we.  or  for  that  matter  the 
Polish  people,  gotten  from  almost  $1  bil- 
lion of  aid? 

Another  Communist-line  follower  is 
Indonesia.  Here  is  a  country  whicn  is 
not  content  being  left  alone.  No.  She  is 
threatening  to  grab  property  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  interesting  part  about 
Indonesia  is  that  she  accepts  financial 
aid  not  only  from  the  United  States  but 
from  the  Communist  camp  as  well. 

How  friendly  have  these  countries 
been  to  oir  cause? 

Let  us  take  a  close  look  at  Burma,  Cey- 
lon, Indonesia,  and  India.  All  of  them 
refused  to  become  members  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organization. 
Ceylon,  recipient  of  our  American  aid, 
expropriated  American  oil  installations 
which,  according  to  reports,  now  distrib- 
ute Soviet  oiL  And  who  was  critical  of 
our  role  m  Laos?  None  other  than  India. 

How  are  we  doing  south  of  the  border? 
How  neighborly  are  our  Latin  American 
neighbors?  Six  Latin  American  States, 
including  Brazil,  with  billions  of  foreign 
aid,  refused  to  join  us  in  reading  Castro 
out  of  OAS.  This  kind  of  abstentions  at 
Punta  del  Este  can  give  us  a  clear  picture 
of  the  Latin  American  distaste  for  Amer- 
ican policy.  Let  us  not  forget  Brazil 
which  has  expropriated  some  $14  miUion 
of  American  private  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  I  have  urged 
a  complete  reevaluation  of  this  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  need  is  urgent.  Especially 
when  we  are  told  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  that  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  has  been  commingled  with  Com- 
munist funds  in  building  a  Russian - 
financed  hospital  in  Cambodia  for  which 
the  Soviet  Union  received  credit.  And  in 
constnicting  two  radio  studios  which, 
when  completed,  became  an  adjunct  for 
a  Chines*  Communist  gift  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  of  a  radio  broadcast- 
ing station. 

As  the  situation  now  stands,  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  established  in  this 
country  a  new  organization  called  the 
ASPCC — the  American  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Communists.  The 
members  of  this  society  complain  that 
if  we  cut  our  aid  to  these  neutralist  na- 
tions and  Communist  countries,  oiu*  ef- 
forts to  win  them  over  to  our  side  will 
be  wrecked.  This  is  pure  and  simple 
nonsense.  As  one  newspaper  recently 
put  it : 

We  might  just  as  well  give  the  money  to 
Khrushchev  directly  so  that  he  can  buy 
spades  to  bury  us  with. 

Another  newspaper  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head  when  it  commented  on  these 
Washington  weepers.    It  said: 

Why  not  give  aid  to  some  more  countries? 
How  about  setting  a  big  program  of  V&.  aid 
for  Red  China,  hoping  to  woo  it  to  our  side? 
Why  not  re£ume  diplomatic  relations  with 
Castro,  put  them  high  on  our  aid  list  and 
forget  his  thefts  of  American  property  and 
crimes  against  the  Cuban  people? 

Why,  if  we  were  to  follow  Russia's 
policy  we  would  be  better  off.  Russia 
carefully  picks  its  recipients  of  aid  and 
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gives  only  with  strings  attached.  They 
seem  to  be  doing  much  better  with  much 
less  money. 

It  is  time  that  we  confronted  all  of 
these  neutralist  nations  with  our  mount- 
ing disturbance  and  indignation.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  only  way  they  will 
understand  our  displeasure  is  to  declare 
strongly,  flnrly,  and  finally  that  there 
will  be  no  further  aid  for  neutrals. 

Looking  at  this  entire  foreign  aid 
mess  with  its  pitiful  results.  I  say  the 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  this  tre- 
mendously costly  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  P^no  amend- 
ment be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  read  the  Pino  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  express 
sympathy  for  the  wife  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment.  Presumably  when  she 
disagrees  with  him,  her  funds  are  cut 
off. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
munist strategy  all  along  has  been  to 
try  to  divide  the  strong  free  nations  and 
subvert  the  weak.  Our  strategy  has  been 
to  try  to  unite  the  strong  and  strengthen 
the  weak,  so  that  they  too  cannot  be 
subverted.  If  there  is  anjrthing  that 
would  play  into  the  Communist's  hands, 
however  unintentionally,  more  than  this 
amendment  would  do.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be.  It  would  divide  us 
from  both  strong  and  weak  nations 
everywhere. 

The  United  States  is  not  trying  to 
make  subservient  satellites;  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  help  other  countries 
become  strong,  self-reliant,  and  inde- 
pendent. To  try  to  dictate  what  policies 
other  countries  must  follow  would  be 
injurious  to  our  own  national  interests. 
I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chainuan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  not  this  amend- 
ment destroy  NATO  in  the  event  one  of 
our  NATO  allies  tended  to  disagree  with 
us? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes.  I  might  also 
add  that  we  can  take  as  an  example  any 
one  of  the  NATO  nations — Italy,  for  ex- 
ample, could  very  well  be  cut  off  over  a 
disagreement  in  the  United  Nations  from 
all  of  the  programs  within  the  NATO 
complex.  Further  wherever  there  is  a 
multilateral  program  such  as  malaria 


control,  UNICEF,  and  the  various  health 
programs  all  funds  would  have  to 
terminate  if  any  one  nation  would  dis- 
agree with  us  at  anytime.  We  would  be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  them. 
So  there  would  be  far-reaching  results  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  amendment  if  he  can  name 
to  us  one  nation  which  would  qualify  for 
assistance  if  we  adopted  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
has  brought  out  a  worthwhile  point,  and 
I  think  on  the  basis  of  the  arguments  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down,  and 
I  so  urge  the  committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  when  It  is  re- 
quired that  they  share  our  world  view, 
the  question  might  be  asked.  What  is  our 
own  world  view?  It  is  not  unanimous 
or  fixed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  the  point. 
There  is  no  standard  of  measuiement  In 
the  amendment;  therefore  no  basis  of 
understanding  could  prevail  were  a  dis- 
pute to  occur. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  Why  make  a  nation  agree  with  us 
on  the  world  crisis  when  we  have  demon- 
strated here  today  that  we  cannot  agree 
with  one  another?  How  can  we  expect 
the  rest  of  the  nations  to  agree  with  us? 
The  amendment  Is  so  vague  as  to  be 
meaningless.  Where  can  you  ever  ex- 
pect complete  agreement? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent  point. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pino] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment   offered   by    Mr.   Ckamek:    On 

page  12,  line  33.  strike  the  quotation  marks 
at  tlie  end  thereof,  and  add  thereafter  the 
following: 

"(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibitions against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  add  tifter  the  word  "Cuba"  the  follow- 
ing :  'and  the  President  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  direct  or  In- 
direct transfer  of  dollars  or  other  things  of 
value  for  Indemnity,  redemption,  or  ransom 
to  Cuba'." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
spoken  on  this  issue  before  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  as  appears  in  the  Record. 
page  9546.  May  31.  I  am  serious  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  if  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  language  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  wrote  into 
this  section  some  time  ago,  section  620, 


a  prohibition  against  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  Cuba,  and  other  countries,  the 
following  language: 

No  assistance  shall  be  ftirnlshed  under  this 
act  to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba. 

Quoting  further: 

As  an  additional  means  of  Implementing 
and  carrying  Into  effect  the  policy  of  the 
preceding  section,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  total  embargo 
upon  all  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

Now,  my  amendment  simply  puts  that 
embargo  into  effect,  and  puts  some  teeth 
and  some  meaning  into  it  by  preventing 
ransom,  or  indemnity  dollars,  from  going 
to  Communist  Castro.  In  other  words, 
what  difference  does  it  make  If  you  cut 
off  trade  with  Cuba,  both  direct  and  in- 
direct, which  the  President  has  done, 
even  indirectly  keeping  tobacco  from 
coming  in  from  Canada  and  the  Canary 
Islands  by  invoking  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  if  you  permit  dollars  to 
go  to  Cuba  in  the  form  of  ransom?  Little 
has  been  accomplished.  Sixty-two  mil- 
lion dollars  being  demanded  by  Castro  is 
as  much  as  3  years  of  tobacco  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  ransom  deal  has 
more  lives  than  a  cat.  I  thought  it  was 
dead  last  year  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  effect,  endorsed  the 
tractors-for-prisoners  deal  and  then 
withdrew  his  endorsement  in  October 
when  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion said — and  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced— that  it  was  withdrawing  any 
and  all  support  of  the  indemnity  demand 
or  payment  for  tractors  thereunder. 

In  April  of  this  year  Pidel  Castro  asked 
not  for  $20  million  worth  of  tractors  for 
prisoners;  he  asked  for  $62  million  worth 
of  American  dollars  in  ransom  and  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  for  prisoners.  That, 
now.  is  being  indirectly  endorsed  by  the 
administration  through  the  following 
means:  On  Deceml)er  6  of  last  year  the 
administration  condoned  the  payment  of 
contributions  to  be  made  to  the  Alien 
Cuban  Families  Committee  for  Raising 
Money  for  Prisoners  and  in  effect  ruled 
that  those  contributions  were  tax  de- 
ductible. This  means  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  are  going  to  end  up 
paying  about  one-half  of  all  such  in- 
demnity and  ransom  payments  in  the 
form  of  lost  revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  read  to 
tlffe  Members  the  reasoning  of  the  admin- 
istration in  so  ruling,  and  I  quote  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

This  is  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  in 
April  to  me  which  he  says  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Attorney  General  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  And  this  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Listen  to  this  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  quoted  by  the  administra- 
tion: 

Throughout  history  the  redemption  of 
prisoners  has  been  regarded  as  a  charitable 
activity. 

I  asked  the  Secretary:  Since  when? 
I  abked  him  how  could  he  equate  charity 
with  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  I  asked 
this  administration  whether  the  ransom- 
ing of  prisoner  enemies  which  the  Pres- 
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ident  himself  has  so  declared  Fidel  Cas- 
tro to  be  by  his  Invoking  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act — since  when  has 
the  ransoming  of  prisoners  from  the  en- 
emy by  thLs  most  powerful  and  free 
country  ever  been  considered  a  "chari- 
table activity"? 

I  ask  that  question  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  by  this  amendment  I  say  never — I 
say  never  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  this  country  at  any  time  paid  ran- 
som for  prlsoneiB — and  that  we  never 
should. 

And  if  they  are  going  to  pay  ransom, 
does  it  make  sense  to  pay  ransom  in  this 
Instance  when  there  has  been  no  ran- 
som paid  for  the  U.S.  citizens,  many  in 
vmiform,  who  fought  for  their  country 
in  South  Korea  but  are  still  being  held 
prisoners  in  North  Korea  and  In  Red 
China? 

Do  you  hear  a  clamor  being  raised  for 
their  freedom  by  the  administration? 
No. 

After  the  administration  put  1.200 
clgarmakers  In  my  district  out  of  work 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  cut  off  money  from 
going  to  Castro  in  the  form  of  Imports 
of  tobacco,  now  the  administration  is 
indirectly  backing  the  proposal  for  $62 
million  to  go  to  Communist  Cuba  in  the 
form  of  ransom  anyway.  And  I  read 
just  on  Wednesday.  June  27,  where 
there  was  formed  a  new  ransom  cxxa- 
mlttee  made  up  of  American  citizens  in 
the  United  States — shades  of  the  old 
tractor  committee. 

So  we  are  right  back  where  we  started. 
And  you  will  remember  that  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  other  body 
raised  the  question.  If  a  UJS.  citizen 
tries  to  raise  money  to  go  to  an  enemy 
country,  is  he  not  violating  the  Logan 
Act?  I  ask  further,  is  not  an  alien  com- 
mittee \1olatlng  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act? 

And  who  is  on  that  committee,  on  the 
new  ransom  committee?  The  committee 
of  51  prominent  persons  Includes  the 
First  Lady's  sister.  Princess  Lee  Radzi- 
well.  of  Paris,  and  certain  American  citi- 
zens which  has  been  organized  in  the 
drive  for  $62  million. 

This  recent  formation  of  this  commit- 
tee plus  the  President's  recent  endorse- 
ment of  this  raising  of  ransom  seenvs  to 
me  to  necessitate  a  statement  of  policy 
by  Congress  opposing  dollars  for  Castro. 
This  is  what  the  President  said  In  his 
press  conference  Wednesday.  June  27, 
1962— 

Question.  The  organlzatloa  of  a  commit- 
tee to  raise  $42  million  to  ransom  the  in- 
Taslon  prisoners  held  by  Castro  was  an- 
nounced yesterday.  One  of  Its  members 
was  your  slster-ln-law,  Mrs.  (Lee)  Rndzlwell. 
Do  you  approve  of  public  subscription  to 
ransom  these  prlaoners,  and  dont  you  think 
this  money  would  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  easing  Castro's  economic  difficulties? 

Answer.  I  am  not  Informed  about  It.  Sti« 
is  a  citizen  and  is  free  to  make  a  Judgment 
and  anyone  who  wishes  to  contribute  Is 
certainly  free  to  do  so.  I  certainly  sym- 
pathize with  the  bckslc  desire  which  Is  to  get 
a  good  many  hundi'eds  of  young  men  out  of 
prison  whose  only  Interest  was  to  free  their 
country.  So  I  am  not  critical  of  any  efforU 
made  In  this  field. 

I.  too,  sympathize  with  the  prisoners 
but  I  oppose  paying  ransom  to  Commu- 


nist Castro — the  enemy  imder  any  guise 
or  excuse  and  I  am  amazed  at  support 
for  such  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  rereported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  rereport  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  rereported  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  author  of  the  amendment  whether 
his  amendment  concerns  only  ransom 
dollars. 

Mr.  CRAIVfER.  Ransom  dollars  or 
other  things  of  value  such  as  tractors. 
But  it  only  involves  ransom  or  indemnity. 
It  does  not  Involve,  even  though  I  am  In 
favor  of  It,  the  cutting  off  of  the  pay- 
ment of  dollars  to  employees  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  for  InstaiK^e. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  United  States  from 
paying  for  our  rent  or  other  expenses  at 
our  Guantanamo  base. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  would  not.  It  was 
purposely  worded  to  that  effect;  al- 
though, as  I  stated  previously,  I  still  feel 
we  could  cut  the  dollars  we  are  paying  at 
Guantanamo  Bay.  If  the  administration 
were  willing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  would  not  cut  off 
the  right  of  our  people  to  pay  for  the 
water  and  electric  lights  at  Guantanamo? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  it  would  not.  It 
has  not  that  intent  or  purpose. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  only  concerns  ran- 
som dollars? 

Mr.  CRAMER,    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
not  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assist  in 
the  transportation  of  refugees  to  the 
United  States  by  commercial  airlines,  as 
we  have  been  doing? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  whatever. 

Mr.  JUDD,  That  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  providing  ransom, 
would  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
possibly  could. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Also,  we  pay  iJensions 
In  Cuba  to  some  of  the  pensioners  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  This  would  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  pension  rights 
of  veterans  in  that  country? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  It  certainly  would 
not,  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  There  was  a  state- 
ment made  that  our  State  Department 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  has  made  no 
effort  to  release  the  prisoners  held  in 
China.  I  was  assured  2  weeks  ago  In 
reply  to  my  inquiry  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  for  the  release  of  those  pris- 
oners or  an  accounting  of  those  prisoners 
to  be  made  by  Red  China. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  My  statement  was 
that  there  has  ijeen  no  committee  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  money  for 
ransom.    That  was  my  statement. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  statement. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  never  has  been 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  concerns  only 
ransom  payments.  I  understand  also 
that  it  would  not  affect  the  pay  at  Guan- 
tanamo and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  would  not  be  affected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cramer)  there 
were — ayes  103,  noes  110. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
134,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan: 
On  page  12.  line  23.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  immediately  below  line  23 
on  page  12  insert  the  following : 

"Any  assistance  furnished  under  this  Act 
to  any  country  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism  or  Marxism  shall  become  effec- 
tive only  after  the  beneficiary  government 
has  agreed  to  and  has  permitted  accredited 
American  voluntary  agencies  the  opportu- 
nity to  establish,  direct,  and  supervise  non- 
governmental relief  programs  through  which 
the  £r«ely  given  gifts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  made  available  to  the  needy  In  such 
country  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
political  convictions." 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  very  simply  that  no 
assistance  shall  be  given  to  Communist 
countries  until  they  permit  the  Ameri- 
can-accredited voluntary  agencies  to  be 
established,  to  direct  and  to  supervise 
nongovernmental  relief  programs  that 
are  supported  by  the  American  people. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  by  allowing  the  elasticity 
of  judgment  and  discretion  which  has 
been  advocated  by  many  supporters  of 
aid  to  the  Communist  regimes  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland.  The  amendment 
which  I  propose  strengthens  the  hand 
of  President  Kennedy  in  negotiations 
with  the  Communist  regimes  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  and  any  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  which 
might  join  the  international  Communist 
breadline  which  has  existed  for  some 
time  in  Washington.  It  provides  the 
President  with  political  leverage  which 
he  does  not  now  have  to  cause  all  recip- 
ient governments  to  honor  the  provisions 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by 
the  United  Nations.  It  Is  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
to  promote  and  advance  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  opp>ortunity 
throughout  the  world.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed  conforms  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  that  objective. 


Ill 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  accredited 
American  voluntary  agencies  have  been 
excluded  from  operations  in  every  coun- 
try under  Communist  domination. 
Their  exclusion  results  from  their  prac- 
tices of  distributing  American  relief  to 
the  needy  in  foreign  countries  without 
discrimination  as  to  race,  color,  creed,  or 
political  convictions.  I  might  note  in 
this  connection  that  all  Amerian  volun- 
tary agencies  participating  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  are  required  to  adhere  to  this 
principle  and  this  basic  principle  ex- 
presses fundamental  Americanism.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  well-established 
procedures  for  accrediting  voluntary 
agencies  for  work  abroad,  and  Members 
of  Congress  can  be  sure  that  such  agen- 
cies as  are  accredited  have  demonstrated 
records  of  achievement  in  all  fields  of  re- 
lief and  assistance  to  needy  people. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  asking  too  much 
of  regimes  in  countries  which  will  bene- 
fit under  the  requirements  of  this  provi- 
sion to  demonstrate  their  good  faith, 
confidence  in,  and  friendship  for,  the 
American  people.  This  is  the  least  we 
can  ask  of  those  regimes.  If  they  do  de- 
sire friendship  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, if  they  do  seek  an  accommodation 
with  the  United  States,  they  will  not  hes- 
itate to  welcome  with  open  arms  the 
good  works  of  American  charity  for 
which  these  voluntary  agencies  are 
known  favorably  the  world  over.  Re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  any  regime  to  permit 
these  American  voluntary  agencies  an 
opportunity  to  establish,  direct,  and  su- 
pervise nongovernmental  relief  pro- 
grams would  provide  clear  evidence  of 
their  lack  of  confidence  in.  and  absence 
of  friendship  for,  the  American  people. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  American 
friendship  for  the  needy  people  in  all 
countries  requiring  a  special  Presiden- 
tial determination  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  regimes  in  power.  In  our 
worthy  desire  to  help  needy  people  in 
other  lands,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
programs  we  support  will  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
on  a  people-to-people  basis.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  has  no  other  ob- 
jective but  this.  Any  regime  that  will 
not  permit  accredited  American  volun- 
tary agencies  to  come  in  and  extend  the 
warm  hand  of  friendship  and  assistance 
to  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  down- 
trodden without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
or  political  convictions,  creates  an  irre- 
movable doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  hon- 
esty and  intentions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  effect  his  amendment  would 
have  on  Spain  if  the  Lutheran  services 
wanted  to  establish  branches  all  over 
Spain. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  has  no  effect 
whatever.  Spain  is  not  a  country  which 
is  included  in  the  amendment  because 
Spain  is  not  controlled  by  a  Communist 
regime  and  Spain  is  not  listed  among  the 
countries  in  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  ought  to  apply  to  Spain? 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  people  of 
Spain  were  under  a  Communist  regime. 
I  would  certainly  think  it  should  apply 
to  Spain  with  equal  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  not  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  be  just  what  was 
complained  about  before,  if  the  country 
refused  to  allow  these  agencies  to  exist 
then  the  CARE  packages  could  not  be 
admitted? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Has  not  this 
amendment  exactly  the  same  trouble 
with  it  that  the  previous  amendment 
had,  as  was  previously  pointed  out,  with 
relation  to  CARE  packages?  In  other 
words,  if  the  country  did  not  set  up  or 
allow  these  agencies  to  be  set  up,  then 
CARE  packages  could  not  get  to  these 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  But  this  amendment 
would  permit  CARE  packages  or  any 
other  voluntary  packages  to  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  people,  as  distinguished  from 
governments.  It  would  prohibit  govern- 
ment-to-government gifts,  such  as  those 
under  Public  Law  480,  unless  the  recipi- 
ent or  beneficiary  country  permits  Amer- 
ican accredited  voluntary  agencies  to 
make  distribution  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
medicines  to  the  needy  within  that 
country. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  they  refuse  it, 
then  the  relations  of  American  citizens 
to  CARE  packages  would  be  cut  off? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  you  mean  CARE 
packages  that  include  Public  Law  480 
products  and  are  covered  by  free  trans- 
portation, the  answer  is  yes.  unless  the 
beneficiary  government  permits  accred- 
ited American  voluntary  agencies  to  op- 
erate within  that  country.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  freely  given  gifts  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  sent  to  in- 
dividuals in  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  or  any 
other  nation  controlled  by  a  Communist 
regime. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  deals  with 
the  general  subject  that  the  committee 
has  spent  all  afternoon  on.  It  is  a 
new  method  of  denying  assistance  to 
the  governments  named  in  the  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  raises  again  an  issue 
which  the  House  has  already  dealt  with. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  Chairman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  because  under 
this  amendment  any  nation  which  is 
named  in  the  Casey  amendment  can  re- 
ceive CARE  packages  or  any  other  gifts 


from  American  i)eople,  provided  they 
permit  the  voluntary  accredited  stgencies 
of  America  to  operate  and  to  distribute 
within  their  country.  Absolutely  every 
nation  could  accept  them,  and  we  could 
give  it  to  them,  including  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  it  is  such  a  good 
amendment,  why  do  you  not  apply  it  to 
everybody? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     It  does. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  said  it  did  not  apply 
to  Spain.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  Spain 
off,  but  if  this  is  such  a  great  oppor- 
tunity— and  you  are  a  good  friend  of 
Spain  and  so  am  I — and  if  your  amend- 
ment is  so  good,  why  not  apply  it  uni- 
versally? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Because  Spain  is  not 
a  Communist  country  in  the  first  place. 
Secondly,  accredited  foreign  organiza- 
tions are  making  this  distribution. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  great  weak- 
ness of  this  amendment  is  that  it  creates 
a  new  factor,  a  private  agency  which 
may  not  be  in  favor  with  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is,  a  charitable  organization 
that  may  or  may  not  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  a  particular  country,  or  where 
there  may  be  a  personality  clash.  This 
will  immediately  have  an  effect  in 
various  foreign  countries.  Some  of  these 
agencies  presently  carry  on  their  good 
work  in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  They  do  not.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  operate  in  Poland. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  Catholic 
Charities  operates  in  Poland  and  similar 
agencies  operate  in  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment does  not  accomplish  what  the  gen- 
tleman Intends,  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
vote  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeichanI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"CHAPTIR    2 AOMINISTRATIVK  PHOVISIONS 

"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  HI  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  section  631,  which  relates  to  exer- 
cise of  functions,  delete  '(a)'  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b) ,  (c) .  (d) ,  and  (e) . 

"(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section '(d)'.  Inserting  in  paragraph  2(A)  of 
redesignated  subsection  (d)  ',  and  programs 
being  conducted  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment agencies  under  Public  Law  86-735,' 
after  'Peace  Corps',  and  Inserting  In  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  subsec- 
tion (d)  ',  and  Public  Law  86-735'  after  'part 
II  of  this  Act'. 

"(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  'seventy- 
six'  in  the  first  sentence  and  subetltute  'one 
hundred". 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  :  ':  Provided  further.  That,  when- 
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ever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  Im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  Initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  p>erlod  not  to  exceed 
two  years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for 
assignment  outside  the  United  States;  how- 
ever, the  authority  contained  In  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  In  the  aggregate'. 

"(d)  In  secUon  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  '624 
(e)'  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
•624(d)'. 

"(e)(1)  In  section  634(d).  which  relates 
to  reports  and  Information,  strike  out  'In 
January  of  each  y)aar'  and  'preceding  twelve 
months'  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year'  and  'fiscal 
year*  respectively. 

"(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 634(d)  Insert  the  following:  "There  shall 
also  be  Included  In  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  Its  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations contained  In  this  Act,  a  com- 
parison of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  In  the  previous  year  and  an  ex- 
planation of  any  changes.' 

"(f)  In  section  e35(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  'and  V  and 
substitute  ',  V,  and  VI'  and  strike  out 
'made'. 

"(g)  In  section  637 (a),  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  strike  out  '1962'  and 
substitute  '1963'." 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Farbstein  :  On 
page  14.  Immediately  below  line  10.  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  Information,  insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  'and  on  progress  under  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  conUlned  In  section  102'." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  conforming  amendment. 
It  seeks  to  conform  the  House  bill  imder 
consideration  to  the  Senate  bill,  which 
carries  identical  language  and  has  been 
adopted  insofar  as  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination is  concerned. 

It  requires  the  President  to  report  an- 
nually on  the  progress  being  made  on  the 
congressional  declaration  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  says  "it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  principles  of  increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries, 
freedom  of  the  press,  information  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  Inter- 
national waterways,  and  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel 
and  pursue  their  lawful  activities  with- 
out discrimination  as  to  race  or  re- 
ligion." 

The  Congress  has  for  years  been  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  disturbing  prac- 
tice of  Arab  discrimination  not  only 
against  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
but  also  against  American  business, 
whether  Jewish  or  not,  so  long  as  they  do 
business  with  Israel.  I  might  suggest 
that  the  same  applies  to  discrimination 
by  any  country  against  Americans  of 
whatever  religious  affiliation.  Both 
bodies  have  repeatedly  expressed  thla 
concern  through  a  series  of  resolutions 
desigrned  to  serve  notice  on  the  admin- 
istration that  it  must  call  a  halt  to  a 


policy  of  allowing  foreign  governments 
to  deprive  some  American  citizens  of 
their  rights.  It  is,  however,  a  grim  fact 
of  diplomatic  life  that  such  congi-es- 
sional  expressions  have  been  consistently 
ignored  and  frustrated. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  here  on  this  subject  in  the 
past,  dozens  and  dozens  of  times;  but  I 
think  it  must  be  pointed  out  again  that 
the  very  nations  which  insist  upon  ex- 
ercising these  various  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
or  any  other  faith  are  among  the 
major  recipients  of  UJS.  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars collected  from  the  taxes  of  all  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

How  can  we  reconcile  such  a  state  of 
affairs?  Are  we  to  accept  the  bitter- 
end  insistence  by  Arab  states  that  they 
are  still  at  war  with  Israel  and  that  what 
fiows  from  this  fanatical  position  in  an 
all-out  economic  and  psychological  war 
against  Jews  of  all  nations — especially 
American  Jewish  citizens  and  certain 
segments  of  American  business,  by  other 
countries  against  individuals  of  religious 
faiths  other  than  that  of  their  own. 

The  Congress  has  already  Indicated  on 
several  occasions  that  its  answer  is  a 
resounding  "no." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  in- 
troduced during  committee  hearings  on 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  smd  which 
has  been  written  into  the  bill  now  under 
consideration — in  an  effort  to  go  beyond 
mere  congressional  expressions,  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  State  to  report 
annually  on  the  measures  taken  to  en- 
force the  principles  stated  in  the  House 
version  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  amendment  I  am  now  offering 
requires  the  President  to  report  annu- 
ally to  Congress,  on  steps  being  taken  to 
counter  Arab  and  other  discrimination, 
and  the  original  amendment  making  the 
same  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
will  be  constant  reminders  to  the  sidmin- 
Istration  that  a  more  forceful  approach 
needs  to  be  taken  toward  eliminating 
these  practices  which  are,  in  effect,  an 
insult  to  this  Government.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  these  amendments  will 
serve  more  effectively  to  accomplish 
what  previous  congressional  resolutions 
have  been  imable  to  do. 

Hon.  Edna  F.  FCelly,  Hon.  Herbert  Ze- 
LENKO.  and  Hon  Alfred  E.  Santangelo 
join  with  me  in  the  above  remarks  I  am 
pleased  to  state."' 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  always 
regarded  the  protection  of  the  essential 
rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens  as  its 
prime  responsibility.  American  history 
records  numerous  attempts  by  foreign 
powers  to  discriminate  against  American 
citizens.  To  cite  some  examples,  one 
need  only  look  to  the  strong  censures  by 
the  State  Department  of  Germany,  and 
Danzig  from  1938  on,  protesting  discrim- 
inatory procedures  levied  against  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  faith.  In  1939 
the  U.S.  consul  in  E>anzig  stated  that  the 
United  States  declines  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  other  nations  to  apply  measures 
to  American  citizens  which  would  have 


the  effect  of  arbitrarily  dividing  them 
into  special  classes  and  subjecting  them 
to  differential  treatment. 

The  continuing  Arab  boycott  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  industry  doing  business 
with  Israel  is  a  campaign  of  intimida- 
tion aimed  against  non-Jews  as  well  as 
Jews,  and,  in  fact,  any  organization  or 
individual  with  even  the  most  tenuous 
relationship  to  Israel.  Intrusions  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and 
discriminatory  abuses  visited  upon  its 
citizens  is  without  justification  in  Amer- 
ican law  or  tradition.  Firm  insistence  by 
our  Government  on  our  venerated  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  law  have  guided 
American  policy  and  protected  American 
rights  in  the  past.  ITiis  proposal  is  con- 
sistent with  all  our  past  efforts  to  insure 
that  the  protection  of  American  liberties 
is  extended  to  our  citizens  in  all  areas  of 
tiie  globe;  it  is  consistent  with  the  basic 
principles  of  American  life  and  our 
treasured  heritage;  and,  furthermore,  it 
upholds  and  advances  American  prestige 
at  home  and  abroad  by  demonstrating 
our  continued  devotion  to  freedom  and 
equality. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
itself  on  trying  to  practice  fairplay  and 
serving  the  highest  interests  of  justice. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  revolutionized 
political  philosophy  when  they  set  the 
pattern  for  the  struggle  of  the  common 
man  for  equality  and  freedom.  Millions 
look  to  us  for  guidance  and  leadership 
and  we  can  give  them  moral  principles 
by  which  they  can  govern  their  future. 
American  ideals,  thought,  and  principles 
have  long  been  beacon  lights  guiding  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  This  measure 
can  only  further  the  spread  and  adop- 
tion of  equality  and  freedom  for  all. 

The  foremost  leaders  of  our  era  are  all 
agreed  that  the  surest  and  swiftest  road 
to  a  relaxation  of  international  tension 
and  the  promotion  of  lasting  peace  is  a 
cognizance  of  humanity's  common  goal — 
world  recognition  of  human  equality. 
America  has  been  and  must  continue  to 
be  the  vanguard  of  liberty.  It  is  our  duty 
as  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  to 
continually  manifest  our  belief  in  human 
dignity.  We  must  set  an  example  for  the 
world  that  our  Government  will  not 
tolerate  discrimination  practiced  against 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  rea- 
son of  his  race,  color,  or  creed.  We  can- 
not hope  for  adoption  of  our  principles 
by  other  nations  unless  we  first  prove  our 
faith  in  them.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  as  a  great  stride  forward  in 
the  preservation  of  human  liberty  and 
the  promotion  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  his  amendment,  and  join  him  in  urg- 
ing its  enactment.  Let  the  world  know 
that  our  Government  cannot  counte- 
nance discrimination  by  foreign  nations 
against  our  citizens  because  of  their  race, 
color,  or  religion.  Let  those  nations  re- 
ceiving our  aid,  especially,  know  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  upon  them,  and  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  required 
henceforth  to  report  to  Congress  each 
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year  his  progress  in  overcoming  this  la- 
mentable state  of  affairs. 

This  problem  has  been  a  sore  point 
since  1956,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Arab 
States  and  the  Arab  League  have  orga- 
nized extensive  boycotting  and  blacklist- 
ing efforts  against  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  These  absolutely  Illegal 
activities  have  been  extended  to  Ameri- 
can firms,  regardless  of  the  faith  of  their 
owners  or  maoiagers,  if  they  do  business 
with  the  State  of  Israel,  or  are  believed 
to  be  supixjrting  the  Israelis  in  any  way. 
When  we  were  a  young  nation  we  went 
to  war  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  traveling  or  trading 
abroad.  Now  that  we  are  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  it  is  strange  that  we 
permit  other  nations  to  abuse  our  citi- 
zens and  business  firms  in  this  way.  To- 
day we  hear  reports  that  President  Nas- 
ser brazenly  insists  that  he  will  not 
accept  our  aid  unless  the  United  States 
attempts  to  keep  Israel  out  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market.  Despite  this 
effrontery,  our  aid  to  Nasser's  Egjnat  will 
perhaps  actually  be  increased.  In  my 
opinion  such  action  would  be  deplorable. 
This  amendment  has  been  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  in  one  form  or  an- 
other since  1956.  The  language  of  this 
year's  provision  differs  from  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  action  may  finally  be  taken  to 
end  these  invidious  attempts  at  discrim- 
ination against  American  citizens.  I 
urge  its  adoption  and  its  forthright  im- 
plementation by  the  administration. 

Mr.  FKIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Farbstxin]  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  amendment.  I  wish  to  state 
also  that  I  am  in  hearty  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
is  long  overdue. 

For  too  long  we  have  tolerated  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens  in 
many  of  those  nations  which  owe  their 
very  survival  today  to  American  assist- 
ance. It  is  incredible  to  think  that  we 
would  permit  American  soldiers  to  be 
denied  the  right  to  serve  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  any  nation 
of  the  world  simply  because  of  their  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

And  yet  we  know  that  even  at  this  late 
date  there  are  nations  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Arab  Republic  who  have  refused 
to  permit  American  soldiers  to  enter 
these  countries  because  they  happen  to 
be  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  President 
will  put  the  full  spirit  of  this  amendment 
into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  do 
not  know  how  anyone  can  justify  fur- 
ther assistance  to  any  country  which 
would  bar  any  American  from  traveling 
or  doing  business  in  that  country  solely 


because  of  his  own  personal  religious  be- 
liefs. Assisting  such  coimtries  with 
American  taxpayers'  money  makes  a 
mockery  out  of  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  per- 
mitted Nasser  and  the  Arab  nations  to 
discriminate  against  American  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  their  religion  much  too 
long,  and  this  fallacious  policy  has  served 
only  to  weaken  respect  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  lan- 
guage incorporated  in  this  amendment 
does  not  go  further,  but  I  am  told  by 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  this  amendment  will  help  the 
President  seek  a  more  equitable  solution 
to  this  problem  in  the  Middle  East.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  the  language  should 
be  stronger. 

Recently  I  included  in  my  question- 
naire which  I  sent  to  my  constituents, 
the  following  question: 

Do  you  favor  denying  further  loans  or 
other  aid  to  Egypt  until  Nasser  opens  the 
Suez  Canal  to  free  access  by  all  nations? 

While  the  final  results  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire are  still  being  tallied,  I  can 
report  that  on  the  basis  of  incomplete 
returns,  more  than  80  percent  of  my 
constituents  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
This  figure  becomes  particularly  signifi- 
cant when  you  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  I  represent  a  highly  cosmo- 
politan district  in  which  no  single  reli- 
gious or  ethnic  group  predominates. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  those 
answering  the  questionnaire  in  my  dis- 
trict recognized  that  Israel  along  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
should  have  complete  access  to  the  Suez 
Canal  reflects  the  mature  judgment 
which  Americans  of  all  religious  faiths 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  display  toward 
this  whole  problem  of  discrimination  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  administration  will 
implement  it  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
our  future  dealings  with  the  Middle  East. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  pre- 
sented an  excellent  amendment  and  a 
most  forceful  statement  in  support  of  it. 
I  will  vote  for  his  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  press  the  Department  of 
State  for  greater  aggressiveness  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
American  citizens  be  protected  from 
discrimination  because  of  race  or  re- 
ligion. The  Department  tends  too  easily 
to  dismiss  our  purposes  with  a  mild 
letter  of  protest,  and  the  offending 
States  continue  their  abhorrent  prac- 
tices. 

I  have  been  protesting  for  years 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  State 
E>epartment  looks  the  other  way  in  con- 
nection with  the  discriminatory  tactics 
practiced  by  the  Arab  States  against 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith.  On  May 
29.  1957,  I  took  the  floor  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  to 


protest  against  the  flagrant  religious 
discrimination  against  American  mili- 
tary personnel  by  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I 
have  made  my  objections  known  peri- 
odically since  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
little  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made  in 
eliminating  the  disgraceful,  dwneaning 
and  Intolerable  attitudes  and  treatment 
of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith,  and  for 
that  matter,  of  all  firms  dealing  with 
Israel. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  failure 
of  the  Department  of  State  to  insist 
upon  observance  of  this  basic  American 
principle  deprives  a  substantial  number 
of  Americans  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  but  one  example 
of  a  Department  of  State  attitude  which 
has  been  evident  for  many  years,  an 
attitude  which  accords  sptecial  consider- 
ation for  Arab  nations.  This  view  is 
frequently  exhibited  in  the  strained  rela- 
tionship between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations.  Israel  is  a  nation  whose  tra- 
ditions of  individual  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy closely  resemble  our  own.  This 
little  land  has  furnished  a  haven  for 
the  refugees  of  the  nations  of  all  the 
world.  It  has  lifted  itself  by  its  boot 
straps  to  a  flourishing  and  prosf)eroxis 
position. 

Its  present  high  development,  its  very 
existence  was  assured  only  after  a  bloody 
var  In  which  it  defeated  the  might  of 
the  Arab  nations  which  refused  to  agree 
with  the  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
recognizing  Israel's  nationhood.  The 
Arab  nations  threaten  Israel  daily  that 
they  will  drive  the  people  of  Israel  into 
the  sea. 

The  tenuous  armistice  between  the  Is- 
raeli and  Arab  nations  is  frequently 
broken  by  gunfire  and  border  fights. 
The  possibility  of  war  is  never  far  away, 
and  the  demands  for  military  strength 
rob  the  belligerents  of  wealth  and  re- 
sources which  could  be  so  well  used  to 
bring  prosperity  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  their  people.  It  is  said  that 
peace  is  not  possible — but  has  a  real  ef- 
fort been  made?  If  It  has,  the  world 
does  not  know  of  such  an  effort.  If  it 
has.  it  should  not  be  discontinued.  The 
search  for  peace  must  go  on.  for  it  is 
inevitable  that  outbreaks  like  the  recent 
bloody  interchange  between  the  Syrians 
and  the  Israelis  which  resulted  in  a 
United  Nations  investigation  will  be  re- 
peated unless  a  more  permanent  peace 
is  established  in  the  region. 

To  this  end  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  April  5.  1962,  as 
follows : 

Apkil  5, 1962. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAE  Mr.  Piksident:  I  am  much  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed to  be  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
to  censure  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  its  re- 
cent altercation  with  Syria.  Certainly  we 
should  make  no  precipitate  Judgments  In 
condemnation  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
without  having  made  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  surrounding  the  situation, 
including  possible  provocation  for  reprisals. 
In  my  opinion  a  resolution  of  the  type  pro- 
posed will  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  In 
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the  Middle  Bast.    On  the  contrary,  It  may 
Increase  existing  tensions. 

In  1960  the  platform  of  our  party  stated: 
"We  win  encourage  direct  Arab-Israel  p>eace 
negotiations,  the  resettlement  of  Arab  refu- 
gees In  lands  where  there  is  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  them,  an  end  to  boycotts  and 
blockades,  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Suez 
Canal  by  all  nations."  1  believe  It  would 
serve  our  national  interests  and  promote  the 
cause  of  world  peace  were  we  to  use  this 
occasion  as  a  means  to  "encourage  direct 
Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations"  In  accord- 
ance with  otu"  party's  pledge,  by  an  appro- 
priate resolution  In  the  United  Nations. 

For  many  years  we  bave  supported  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  directed — and  justi- 
fiably— toward  keeping  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israeli  apart  as  beUlgerents.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  now  for  us  to  take  steps 
which  may  result  In  bringing  them  together 
as  peacemakers. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sn>Nrr  R.  Yatxs, 
j      Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  know  it  is  our  avowed 
national  intention  that  peace  prevail  in 
the  Middle  East.  Yet.  one  wonders 
whether  our  Middle  East  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram tends  to  that  purpose.  One  wonders 
whether  our  economic  aid  to  certain 
Arab  nations  will  bring  peace  or  war  to 
the  Middle  East.  As  we  give  economic 
assistance  to  Egypt,  for  example,  its  own 
resources  are  being  diverted  toward  the 
purchase  of  arms  from  the  Communists. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  pre- 
sented pointedly  last  month  by  Colum- 
nist Roscoe  Drummond  in  an  article 
entitled  "U.S.  F\inds  Help  Nasser  Mass 
Offensive  Arsenal. "  The  article  reads 
as  follows: 

Sovirr    Aaics    to    Botpt — VS.    FtiNDS    Heu> 

Nasser  Mass  OrrcNSivE  Aksenal 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Pram  all  the  Information  I 
can  gather,  there  Is  reason  to  view  with  alarm 
President  Nasser's  mounting  acquisition  of 
Soviet  arms  and  our  indirect  role  in  helping 
him. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Egypt  should  be 
denied  American  aid  because  Nasser  wants 
to  remain  an  unallned  neutralist:  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
not  give  assistance  to  a  covmtry  which  also 
gets  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  Is  not  the  problem.  This  is  not  the 
reason  I  feel  we  must  view  where  General 
Naaser  Is  heading  with  new  concern  and  take 
a  fresh,  hard  look  at  what  we  are  doing. 

What  Is  happening  Is: 

Nasser  Is  acquiring  a  formidable,  ominous, 
aggressive — not  defensive — military  arsenal 
from  Moscow. 

To  pay  for  thee«  arms,  he  is  Imjjerlling 
still  further  all  prospect  that  hU  regime  can 
solve  Its  economic  and  social  problems  peace- 
fully within  the  existing  boundaries  of 
Egypt. 

American  aid  to  Bgypt  Just  about  equals 
the  resources  which  Nasser  is  diverting  from 
Egypt's  internal  nee<ls  in  order  to  purchase 
new  and  large-scale  arms  from  the  Soviets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  trend  of  events 
presents  a  dangerous  picture — and  a  danger- 
ous potential.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to 
reexamine  oiu:  part,  however  indirect,  in 
bringing  it  about. 

Obviously  the  Egyptian-Soviet  arms  traf- 
fic cannot  be  calculated  precisely.  But  there 
is  a  variety  of  informed  sources  and,  by  cross- 
checking them,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  care- 
ful computation.  It  Is  no  overstatement  to 
say  that  Egypt  put  approximately  $68  mil- 
lion into  Soviet  military  equipment  in  1961. 
The  figure  will  go  tp  $85  million  in  1962.    A 


total  of  tl45  million  will  be  spent  for  mod- 
ern, complicated  Soviet  weapons  to  be  de- 
livered during  the  next  2  years. 

This  breaks  down  In  a  way  that  does  not 
make  good  reading  for  Egypt's  neighbors. 
The  principal  items  are  these : 

TU-16  long-range  jet  bombers — 20  this 
year,  40  more  contracted.  Operating  radivis 
is  1 .800  miles. 

Mlg-19  fighter  bombers — 70  this  year,  40 
more  to  come  next  year. 

Mlg-17— Nasser  now  has  140  and  is  In 
the  process  of  selling  half  of  them  to  get 
the  more  modern  Mlg-21. 

ILr-28  bomber-transports — 60  now  on 
hand,  no  more  contracted  for. 

T-&4  medium-heavy  tanks — 90  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  400  more  to  come. 

Stalln-3  heavy  tanks — 60.  40  more  coming. 

T-84  medium  tanks— 500  already  acquired. 

Armored  personnel  carriers — 600  by  the 
end  of  1962,  1,000  more  contracted. 

Naval  equipment — at  least  1  Soviet  de- 
stroyer and  7  more  submarines,  bringing 
the  total  to  7  destroyers  and  12  submarines. 
Ten  of  them  are  oceangoing. 

All  of  this  Is  In  addition  to  Soviet  arms  de- 
livered to  Egypt  before  1960.  including  60  or 
more  Ilr-14's.  now  vised  as  transport  planes, 
a  large  number  of  the  now  obsolescent  Mlg- 
15'8,  and  a  huge  amount  of  Soviet  medium 
and  small  tanks,  heavy  artillery,  recollless 
guns,  small  arms  ammunition,  and  electronic 
equipment. 

As  a  result  of  these  Soviet  deliveries.  Nas- 
ser has  announced  he  Is  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  army  divisions  from  three  to  six.  two 
of  which  apparently  will  be  armored  divi- 
sions. 

The  price  tag  on  Soviet  arms,  delivered  and 
contracted  for  from  1961  through  1964.  Is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  $298  million. 
This  is  60  percent  of  the  estimated  market 
value.  Egypt  pays  on  long-term  loans  at 
2  percent. 

Over  this  period  United  States  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  will  contribute  to 
the  Egyptian  economy  an  amount  equal  to, 
perhaps  even  greater,  than  Nasser  Is  with- 
drawing from  his  economy  to  buy  these 
weapons. 

This  looks  like  an  luieconomlc,  unproduc- 
tive, unhealthy  and  undesirable  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  wonders  whether 
the  cause  of  peace  is  served  by  such 
policies.  If  our  Department  of  State  Is 
actively  working  to  bring  a  peaceful 
settlement  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel,  it  would  be  well  if  there  were 
some  manifestation  of  such  action,  so 
that  the  world  would  know  of  our  in- 
terest and  our  intention.  If  it  has  not 
yet  taken  such  steps,  it  would  be  well  if 
such  steps  were  taken  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suppKjrt  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  because  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  the  intent  of  it. 
However,  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  think 
the  amendment  lacks  the  teeth  needed 
to  effectively  stamp  out  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  the  Arab  nations 
against  the  Israel  people  and  against  all 
others  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  as 
a  nation  we  seek  to  preserve  and  foster 
the  principles  of  human  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  individuals  of  all  nations 
from  suppression,  persecution,  and  abuse. 
Yet  we  have  been  "fencing"  with  the 
issue  for  years.    We  offer  high-sounding 


declarations  of  principle  but  avoid  the 
positive  action  which  is  demanded  in 
this  matter.  Mere  words  will  not  meet 
the  issue  squarely.  It  is  high  time  we 
let  it  be  known  to  all  nations  of  the 
world  that  we  just  do  not  intend  to  toler- 
ate discrimination  where  American  aid 
is  being  given.  Unless  we  do  so.  we  can 
expect  no  different  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  States  than  in  the  past.  And 
we  will  still  be  dealing  in  high-sounding 
verbiage  5.  10,  and  20  years  from  now, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  discretionary  with 
the  President  whether  he  uses  this  power 
or  not,  or  what  is  it? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes;  it  is  discre- 
tionary, except  he  has  to  report  annually, 
just  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
must  report  annually,  on  the  progress 
made  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
and  myself  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  from  the  committee  a  much 
stronger  declaration  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  said,  this 
is  an  improvement  and  yet  it  must  be 
recognized  that  we  have  favored  this 
now  for  many,  many  years.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly], 
in  the  committee  tried  to  give  the  intent 
of  Congress  some  implementation,  leav- 
ing in  it  a  proviso  of  Presidential  dis- 
cretion, which  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done  with  relation  to  foreign  aid  as  it 
related  to  non-Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
and  to  some  others  that  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  protect  Americans  and 
American  citizens  from  the  kind  of  dis- 
crimination which  is  practiced  against 
them  by  some  other  countries  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  should  give  perhaps  one  more 
chance  to  the  Executive  to  see  if  it  can 
really  go  forward  and  produce  results. 
The  Middle  East  is  a  delicate  area  of 
diplomatic  activity. 

It  is  true  that  some  results  have  al- 
ready occurred.  For  instance,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  the  result  of 
work  this  year  no  longer  advertises  the 
business  bids  of  some  countries  which 
included  a  disqualifiation  of  American 
fii-ms  of  Jewish  orientation.  Similarly, 
there  are  some  advances  on  eliminating 
from  the  passport-visa  information  cer- 
tain information  wiiich  would  tend  to 
discriminate  against  American  citizens. 
That  much  further  progress  needs  to 
be  made  there  can  be  no  question. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  certainly  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council  with  its  6  national  constituent 
organizations  and  62  local  supple- 
mentary councils  has  urged  strongly  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 
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They  resolved  as  follows : 

Arab  Discsimination  Against  American 
Citizens 

There  has  been  no  abatement  of  the  In- 
tensity of  Arab  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican citizens  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  The  major  wrongs  sustained  by 
American  Jews  at  the  hands  of  Arab  States 
over  the  past  several  years  still  remain  to  be 
corrected. 

CkJngress  has  repeatedly  declared  in  for- 
eign aid  legislation,  "that  any  attempt  by 
foreign  nations  to  create  distinctions  because 
of  their  race  or  religion  among  American 
citizens  In  granting  of  personal  or  com- 
mercial access  or  any  other  rights,  otherwise 
available  to  U.S.  citizens  generally,  is  repug- 
nant to  our  principles."  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  no  evident  progress  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  discriminatory  practices. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  American  citizenship  by : 

(a)  continuously  challenging  in  appropri- 
ate diplomatic  channels  the  continued  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizens; 

(b)  ending  the  screening  of  citizens  for 
Government  service  abroad  on  racial  or  re- 
ligious grounds: 

(c)  rejecting  provisions  in  all  treaties  and 
executive  agreements  which  either  Implicitly 
or  explicitly  deny  to  American  citizens  rights 
of  travel,  employment  or  trade  because  of 
their  religion  or  race;  and 

(d)  calling  upon  the  Federal  and  State 
antidiscrimination  agencies  to  insure  that 
there  be  no  yielding  to  the  religious  or  racial 
prejudice  of  Arab  countries  in  the  hiring  or 
placement  of  Americans. 

We  look  forward  to  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  provision  in  the  pending  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  require  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  progress  made 
In  the  elimination  of  such  discrimination. 

I  only  say,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  reemphasize,  that  if  solid  prog- 
ress is  not  revealed  next  year  in  the 
reports  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  then  the  Congress  must 
give  real  implementation  to  the  long- 
expressed  and  basic  principles  of  this 
and  other  Congresses. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  supp>ort  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  It  strengthens  the  so- 
called  antidiscrimination  provisions  of 
this  act  by  requiring  the  President  to  re- 
port annually  on  measures  taken  to  im- 
plement these  provisions.  It  is  similar  to 
legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the  House 
earlier  and  is  identical  with  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  amendment  adds  teeth  to  the 
measures  voted  in  previous  years.  I 
fully  agree  with  its  objectives — what  is 
needed  at  this  time  is  that  it  be  fully 
implemented. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  reports. 
It  is  what  actually  transpires  in  the  en- 
suing year  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  The  reports  provide  an  ideal 
opportunity  for  a  new  look  and  a  con- 
tinuing surveillance. 

I  welcome  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  consider  the  clear  antibias 
language  of  section  102  in  this  bill  as  a 
long  step  forward — as  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  act.  I  look  to  the 
amendment  and  the  wording  in  the  bill 
before  us  to  provide  real  progress  In  this 
field. 


Let  me  frankly  state  that  I  would  have 
preferred  even  stronger  antidiscrimina- 
tion language  in  the  bill  itself — manda- 
tory language — clearly  setting  forth  that 
we  would  sever  aid  forthwith  if  the  dis- 
crimination nonsense  continued.  This  is 
provided  in  the  bills  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] and  myself.  But  the  committee 
assures  us  that  the  language  in  the  bill, 
as  amended  in  committee,  sets  forth 
without  qualification  that  discrimination 
against  Americans  by  countries  receiving 
American  assistance  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles  and  that  these  principles  shall 
be  applied  in  all  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  nation.  I  take  this  to  be  quite 
meaningful.  The  committee  used  the 
affirmative  word  "shall"  and  no  reason- 
able man  should  misinterpret  the  intent. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  annually  on  the  measures 
taken  to  apply  these  principles.  And, 
now,  this  amendment  would  go  even 
further.  It  requires  the  President  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  under  the  antidis- 
crimination declarations  of  the  act. 

But,  Mr.  Chainnan.  what  will  these 
reports  consist  of?  Just  receiving  a  re- 
port that  problems  exist  is  not  enough. 
The  legislative  history  of  the  antibias 
provisions  clearly  require  detailed  re- 
ports of  accomplishment.  We  cannot 
emphasize  enough  that  we  mean  business 
and  that  the  executive  department  must 
take  heed. 

In  the  past,  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  our  State  Department  career  officials 
have  ignored  the  will  of  Congress  on  this 
issue. 

The  continuing  Arab  boycott  and 
blockade,  known  only  too  well  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  is  an  obvious 
example.  Americans  continue  to  be 
flagrantly  victimized  by  the  discrimina- 
tory policies  of  the  Arab  States,  recip- 
ients of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  our 
dollars,  despite  the  fact  that  since  1957 
our  foreign  assistance  acts  have  deplored 
such  tactics  and  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  American  aid  be  denied 
such  offending  nations. 

To  bring  this  issue  home,  let  me  cite  a 
situation  that  I  personally  experienced. 
I  am  exhibit  A,  Mr.  Speaker.  Last 
year,  while  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
was  receiving  our  aid,  I  was  not  even 
permitted  to  visit  the  famed  American- 
built  airfield  at  Dhahran.  Indeed,  I  had 
the  sad  and  humiliating  experience  of 
trying  for  an  entire  year  to  obtain  a  visa 
to  visit  American-financed  projects  in 
that  country.  I  still  have  not  succeeded. 
Why?    My  religious  faith. 

The  State  Department  did  absolutely 
nothing  except  to  make  apologies  for 
Saudi  Arabia  by  explaining  how  tender 
and  sensitive  Arab  feelings  were  in  this 
connection.  This  Is  typical  of  the  State 
Department  attitude  that  we  must  ap- 
pease admittedly  discriminatory  Arab 
tactics  in  order  to  serve  diplomatic  ends. 
I  fail  to  see  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished by  such  appeasement,  a  depress- 
ing departure  from  American  dignity 
and  tradition.  We  need  only  to  look  at 
so  many  of  the  Arab  States'  votes  In  Uie 
United  Nations.  We  need  only  to  look 
at  the  treatment  we  received  at  the 
hands  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  connection 


with  the  airfield  we  built  there.  Despite 
every  conceivable  sacrifice  of  principle 
and  decency,  we  were  kicked  off  this  field 
last  April. 

The  American  taxpayers  pay  taxes 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed  to 
finance  these  foreign  aid  programs.  Yet, 
ironically,  if  an  official  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  happens  to 
be  of  Jewish  faith,  a  number  of  Arab 
States  will  not  even  let  him  in  to  give 
them  our  assistance.  How  ridiculous  can 
a  situation  be? 

Let  me  point  out.  too,  that  several 
Arab  States  not  only  bar  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  from  access  to  their  ter- 
ritory, but  have  entered  Into  a  co- 
ordinated boycott  undertaking  to  punish 
American  merchant  ships  and  manufac- 
turers solely  because  these  firms,  regard- 
less of  the  personal  religious  convictions 
of  their  owners,  dare  to  trade  with  Israel, 
a  democratic  state  friendly  to  America 
and  closely  alined  with  the  free  world. 
This  boycott  also  applies  to  American 
firms  whose  officers  or  employees  are  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

Protests  to  the  State  Department 
against  this  intolerable  situation  since 
Congress  went  on  record  inI957  to  elimi- 
nate it.  have  brought  us  only  a  vague 
concoction  of  evasive  gibberish.  The 
Department  has  sent  alibi  after  alibi  to 
explain  why  our  principles  have  not  been 
applied,  rather  than  really  taking  action 
in  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  many  colleagues  on 
botli  sides  of  the  aisle  have  filing  cabinets 
full  of  the  same  kind  of  alibi  letters  that 
I  get.  which  the  State  Department  prob- 
ably numbers  Arab  alibi  letter  No.  1. 
Arab  alibi  letter  No.  2.  No.  3,  No.  4.  and 
so  forth.  These  letters  ignore  the  sense 
of  Congress  as  expressed  since  1957  and 
even  maintain  that  adherence  to  the  In- 
tent of  our  legislation  would  constitute 
what  it  calls  coercive  tactics.  The  De- 
partment appears  to  follow  a  line  of  apol- 
ogizing to  the  Arabs  and  for  the  Arabs. 

When  will  we  reassert  our  right  to 
respect  in  the  family  of  nations?  The 
least  we  can  do  Is  to  refuse  to  finance 
regimes  that  dip  our  fiag  in  the  dirt  by 
intolerable  demonstrations  of  bigotry 
against  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Our  historic  national  tradition  has 
charted  proud  precedents.  In  1885.  the 
United  States  refused  to  accept  protests 
by  Austria-Hungary  on  the  appointment 
of  our  Ambassador  to  that  kingdom  be- 
cause the  designees  wife  happened  to 
be  of  Jewish  birth. 

In  1911,  the  United  States  abrogated 
a  trade  treaty  with  czarlst  Russia,  In 
effect  since  1832,  because  of  Russian  mis- 
treatment of  American  citizens  of  Jev  ish 
faith. 

In  1924.  we  protested  to  Switzerland 
against  exclusion  of  Americans  of  tlio 
Mormon  faith. 

Our  vigorous,  repeated  protests  to 
Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  are  also 
part  of  that  histoiy. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  set  forth  standards 
of  conduct  by  recipient  nations  toward 
U.S.  citizens  as  quahfication  for  our  eco- 
nomic assistance.  We  owe  it  to  the  self- 
respect  of  the  American  public,  as  well 
as  to  the  highest  national  interest,  to 
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now  firmly  reiterate  a  strong  position 
and  Insist  on  fulfillment  of  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Surely,  the  antidiscrimination  measure 
is  consistent  with  the  President's  own 
expressed  objective,  which  he  enunciated 
to  Congress,  but,  which  apparently  has 
not  been  implemented  by  the  State  De- 
partment. The  President  has  said  on 
various  occasions  that  he  wants  foreign 
aid  linked  with  the  promotion  of  social 
justice  and  morality.  I  might  add  that 
the  platforms  of  both  our  political  par- 
ties make  strong  pledges  to  combat  for- 
eign discrimination  against  Americans, 
on  a  basis  of  religion,  especially  through 
travel  barriers,  boycotts,  and  blockades. 

If  these  principles  are  to  be  realized 
and  not  just  remain  as  high-sounding 
ideals.  Congress  must  take  action. 

I  feel  thLs  amendment  is  a  long  step 
forward.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do, 
at  this  late  date,  to  try  to  remedy  a  sit- 
uation which  has  persisted  too  long.  It 
is  apparent  -,hat  compromise  of  principle 
has  marred  our  national  countenance. 
The  day  Is  iJast  when  we  can  sit  quietly 
and  permit  nations  soliciting  our  assist- 
ance to  discriminate  against  our  citizens 
with  Impunjty.  Either  that  day  is  gone 
or  our  national  dignity,  our  heritage,  are 
going  sadly  undefended. 

Let  the  S'ate  Department  and  execu- 
tive departraent  head  this  determined, 
clearly  expressed  declaration  of  the 
Committee  and  the  avowed  will  of  the 
American  people  as  reflected  in  the  un- 
equivocal language  in  the  bill  and  but- 
tressed by  tlie  legislative  history  of  this 
amendment. 

We  shall  eagerly  await  the  reports  and 
In  the  forthcomiJig  year  shall  expect  the 
kind  of  action  that  will  provide  Congress 
with  a  real  picture  of  results. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  here  is  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  administration  to  back 
up  its  assuTJinces  of  action  in  this  field. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend by  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  [I 

The  CHAlRMAlN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requi?st  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  ohjection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  supp-Drt  this  amendment  to  In- 
clude the  language  of  section  302(E)  of 
S.  2996  in  th<!  Hou«e  bUl  before  us.  This 
section,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate,  requires  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  i.f  ter  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  progress  under  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section  102. 

On  Monday  when  I  debated  the  issue 
of  Arab  discrimination  on  the  fioor,  I 
outhned  the  nefarious  activities  of  the 
Arab  States  In  discriminating  against 
American  business  firms,  tourists,  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel,  and  other 
U5.  citizens.  The  United  States  must 
vigorously  protect  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  proposed  amendment  is  a 
necessary  step  toward  the  resumption  of 
responsibility  by  oiir  Government  In  pro- 
tecting its  citizens  and  in  declaring  its 
firm  commitment  to  equal  treatment  for 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  religion.  j 
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It  is  imperative  that  Congress  receive 
Presidential  reports  on  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  declaration  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  in  the  present 
bill.  Congress  has  the  right  to  know 
what  is  being  done  to  eliminate  discrim- 
ination against  Americans  and  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  principles  enunciated 
in  section  102  of  the  act.  This  amend- 
ment will  obligate  the  President  to  in- 
form the  Congress  on  this  issue  every 
year  so  that  further  progress  can  be 
made.  I  virge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ob j  ection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Parbstein 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  antibias  language  of  section  102 
in  the  present  foreign  aid  bill  is  much 
stronger  and  better  than  that  contained 
in  the  similar  bill  of  last  year.  Even  so, 
it  could  be  criticized  more  easily  on  the 
grounds  of  being  too  soft  rather  than  of 
l>eing  too  severe. 

Remember,  the  present  section  102  still 
gives  the  President  discretionary  author- 
ity. This  amendment  is  a  much-needed, 
added  indication  and  warning  that  the 
Congress  desires  and  expects  the  aims  of 
section  102  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  a 
reminder  that  Congress  wants  to  know 
whether  these  purposes  are  being  im- 
plemented. 

An  American  citizen  is  an  American 
citizen.  Regardless  of  creed,  race,  or 
color,  he  is  entitled  to  the  full  rights  and 
privileges  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  should  not  permit  foreign  nations  to 
classify  our  citizens. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  requiring 
annual  reports  from  the  President  and 
Secretai-y  of  State  on  the  progress  made 
in  fighting  discrimination  in  countries 
receiving  our  aid. 

During  a  trip  I  made  to  the  Middle 
East  a  few  years  ago,  I  saw  what  this  sort 
of  discrimination  can  mean  to  a  people — 
in  this  case,  the  Jewish  people.  It  spells 
the  kind  of  restrictions  on  travel,  com- 
merce and  individual  freedom  which  we 
in  America  would  find  intolerable.  It 
closes  to  the  people  of  Israel  one  of  the 
great  avenues  of  commerce.  And  above 
all,  it  poses  a  constant  threat  to  their 
safety,  and  to  the  secmity  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  developing  nations.  The  restric- 
tions on  commerce  and  communications 
imposed  against  the  State  of  Israel  by 
the  Arab  nations  has  substantially  frus- 
trated the  effort  in  the  entire  Middle 
East  area.    To  permit  indefinite  con- 


tinuance of  the  Arab  blockade  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  aid  program  Itself. 

And  what  of  Its  application  to  Amer- 
icans themselves?  To  the  same  Amer- 
icans, I  might  add,  who  pay  taxes  that 
go,  in  part,  to  foreign  assistance  to  Arab 
nations.  The  answer  is  simple :  the  same 
anti-Semitism  that  the  Ai-abs  practice  on 
their  Israeli  neighbors  is  also  aimed  at 
Jews  of  U.S.  citizenship.  American 
GI's  are  barred  from  service  in  these 
lands.  American  travelers  of  Jewish 
faith  are  excluded.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  bigotry  is  such  that  even  motion 
picture  companies  filming  in  these  areas 
must  carefully  screen  out  actors  and 
actresses  of  Jewish  faith. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  advocated 
that  the  Congress  should  impose  undue 
restraint  on  the  authority  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government.  I  feel  that, 
in  times  such  as  these,  our  Nation  must 
be  equipped  to  react  to  international 
challenges  when  they  occur — and  that 
the  President  is  the  most  logical  author- 
ity to  exercise  this  authority.  Thus,  I 
will  not  say  that  I  believe  we  should 
automatically  cut  off  aid  to  Arab  nations, 
or  any  other  nation,  which  practice  dis- 
crimination against  American  citizens. 

However,  I  will  say  that  the  moral 
force  of  America  must  be  brought  to  bear 
whenever  and  wherever  these  bigotries 
are  fotmd.  I  believe  that  our  State  De- 
partment and  aid  agency  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  must  make  it  clear  to  these 
nations  that  our  patience  is  not 
inexhaustible. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  here  now. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  stated,  this 
amendment  is  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  After  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  should  like  to  commend  its  au- 
thor, the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Farbstein],  who  has  taken  the  lead  in 
combating  discrimination  and  its  con- 
sequences for  many  years. 

I  have  long  been  very  much  disturbed 
over  the  discrimination  practiced  in  the 
Middle  East  against  American  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  I  firmly  believe  that 
American  aid  under  the  pending  bill 
should  be  denied  in  toto  to  any  nation 
which  practices  discrimination  against 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  or  against 
American  firms  becau.se  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  business  with  the  State  of  Israel. 
I  trust  that  the  committee  will  now  ac- 
cept this  amendment  without  further 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman:  On 
page  14,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"(3)  Amend  subeectlon  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
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services  imder  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  Part  I  or  Part  n  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.' " 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  why  I  am  proposing  this  amend- 
ment to  section  625(f)  is  t}ecause 
members  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee were  in  Spain  in  May  check- 
ing into  the  mutual  security  program 
in  that  country  and  during  our  visit 
there  we  discovered  that  the  AID  agency 
was  using  the  authority  of  section  625(f) 
to  obligate  fiscal  year  1962  fimds  for 
the  employment  of  25  AID  agency  em- 
ployees in  fiscal  year  1963. 

When  we  returned  to  this  country  we 
checked  downtown  and  ascertained  that 
they  were  also  using  the  same  authority 
to  obligate  fiscal  year  1962  funds  for  the 
employment  of  three  AID  agency  em- 
ployees in  Greece  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

In  my  opinion,  the  AID  agency  does 
not  need  the  authority  to  obligate  funds 
in  1  fiscal  year  for  direct-hire  per- 
sonnel for  services  to  be  rendered  in  the 
following  fiscal  year  or  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  This  is  especially  true  of  obliga- 
tions for  AID  agency  employees. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  will 
eliminate  this  loophole  but  will  allow  the 
agency  to  employ  personnel  from  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  project  agreement. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  hsis  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  agrees  with  me  that  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  preclude 
the  AID  agency  from  obligating  funds 
for  direct-hire  personnel  beyond  1  fiscal 
year  where  the  appropriation  is  avail- 
able only  on  a  1-year  basis. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  After  the  gentleman 
returned  from  one  of  his  inspection  trips 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  necessity 
for  this  amendment.  I  feel  that  he  has 
rendered  a  real  service  in  presenting  this 
amendment.  I  believe  there  has  been 
some  abuse  of  section  645(f)  which 
should  be  corrected.  The  committee 
accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  sav- 
kig  provisions.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Section  644 (m),  which  relates  to 
definitions.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "as 
grant  assistance"  In  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

"(c)  Section  646.  which  relates  to  unex- 
pended balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
this  Act  or'  after  'pursuant  to'." 


PAST  nr — AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEB  LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which 
repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amend- 
ments contained  In  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  United  States  which 
is  presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or 
personal  property  of,  or  personal  injury  to 
or  death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign 
country:  Provided.  That  such  claim  is  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter- 
national agreement  of  the  United  States  and 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  (15,000 
or  the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof." 

Sec.  403.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Interparliamentary 
Union",  approved  June  28,  1935,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  276),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Not  less 
than  two  of  the  princii>al  delegates  to  each 
of  the  Conferences  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  shall  be  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  not  less 
than  two  of  such  delegates  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Porelgn 
Relations." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gboss  :  On  page 
16,  line  15.  strike  the  period  and  the  quota- 
tion marks,  and  add  the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  not  less  than  two 
of  the  principal  delegates  to  each  of  the 
Conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary  Un- 
ion shall  be  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  two  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  two  from  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations,  two 
from  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  there  shall  be  three  observers  se- 
lected from  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  representative  of  business,  agricul- 
ture and  labor,  whose  annual  income  each 
and  from  all  sources  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  whole  provision  is  stricken  from  the 
bill,  but  if  it  Is  going  to  be  retained  in 
the  bill,  I  want  to  spread  the  good  things 
of  life  to  some  other  p>eople.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgn Affairs  should  inject  themselves  into 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  any  more 
than  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  writes  the  revenue  laws.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  Members  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  committee,  should  not  have  a  nice 
junket  along  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Then,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  because  it 
actually  provides  the  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head for  these  junkets.  Then,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  three  representatives 
of  the  taxpayers  at  large  from  over  the 
United  States,  these  down-to-earth  peo- 
ple that  some  bleed  for  so  much,  and  do 
so  little  about.  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  represented  on  these  junkets.  I  think 
they  ought  to  know  how  the  foreigners 
feel,  and  look  and  act  and  dress  and 
dine.  Yes,  I  have  provided  that  some  of 
our  common,  ordiiiary,  grassroots,  gar- 
den variety  of  citizens  observe  how  these 
congressional  junketeers  operate. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  hope  he  will  include  some 
of  them  in  his  NATO  jimketlng  group. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  that  is  Just  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  to.  I  invited  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  numerous  times,  and 
if  he  will  go.  I  will  assure  him  a  spot  on 
the  delegation  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney)  nominated  me 
at  an  Interparliamentary  Union  meet- 
ing for  one  of  its  junkets.  Incidentally, 
Members  of  the  House  had  to  go  over 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  to  meet 
with  Members  of  the  other  body  just  as 
does  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  do  not  recall  who  presided, 
whether  it  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  or  a  Member  of  the  House,  but  I 
had  to  tell  Mr.  Rooney  that  if  nomi- 
nated and  elected  I  would  not  serve.  So 
I  am  not  a  candidate — I  am  not  in  the 
market  for  a  NATO  junket. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  would  just  like 
to  say,  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
might  have  been  greatly  benefited  if  he 
had  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  her 
opinion  about  what  would  benefit  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  made 
my  case  for  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  probably  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  might  be  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  Foreign  Aflfairs 
Committee  to  inject  itself  into  this  whole 
situation.  I  supported  the  amendment 
in  committee.  I  have  given  it  a  good 
deal  of  thought  since.  I  had  understood 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
was  going  to  ofifer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  section.  If  she  does,  on 
second  thought  I  would  be  inclined  to 
support  it.  Therefore  I  would  ask  for 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

But  I  will  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Members  who  were  not  here  10  years 
ago  a  story  I  told  then.  There  were  a 
couple  of  old  Quakers  in  my  hometown 
who  were  arguing  about  the  merits  of 
travel.  One  of  them  had  traveled  a 
great  deal  back  in  those  days,  he  had 
gone  to  Europe  and  other  places.  So 
when  he  got  back  they  were  sitting 
aroimd  the  square  and  the  one  who 
stayed  home  said :  "Nathan,  dost  thee  not 
know  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss?"  And  the  other  said:  "Ohver, 
thee  may  be  right,  but  it  gets  a  lot  of 
polish." 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time.  However,  some  of  these  amend- 
ments that  are  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  tongue  in  cheek  are 
sometimes  taken  seriously  by  the  House, 
as  happened  yesterday.  I  remind  you 
that  yesterday  the  House  scuttled  the 
United  Nations  in  7  minutes  of  debate. 
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That  happened  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  greatest  deliberaUve  boidy  in  the 
world.    I  regret  the  action. 

Mr.  MORGiVN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  offered  his  amendment 
in  good  faith.  We  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments and  there  has  been  adequate  dis- 
cussion. I  hope  the  committee  votes 
down  the  amendmeint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  lowH. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amecdment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  St.  George: 
On  page  16,  lins  7,  strike  out  section  408, 
beginning  with  line  7  through  line  15. 

Mrs.  ST.  GJSORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  section  403  of  the  bill  might 
well  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Leav- 
ing that  aside,  however,  I  think  It  cer- 
tainly should  l)e  stricken  from  this  bill. 
First  of  all.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  who- 
ever was  the  Jiuthor  of  the  section  did 
not  know  very  much  about  the  work  or 
the  functions  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  No  one  can  be  a  member  of  that 
union  unless  ho  or  she  is  an  elected  rep- 
resentative sitting  in  an  acknowledged 
parliament.  For  that  reason  every 
Member  of  thl;  House  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  has  an  equal  right. 
There  is  no  committee  of  this  House  and 
there  is  no  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  can  decide  who  shall  go  and  who 
shall  not  go.  We  all  are  equals.  The 
only  thing  that  restrains  us  at  all,  I 
might  say  to  our  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
is  lack  of  funds.  For  that  reason  we 
take  only  a  limited  number  of  people  to 
these  meetings. 

The  meetings  are  held  in  various 
coimtrles.  They  are  the  one  place  where 
we  can  talk  wi:h  parliamentarians  and 
only  parliamentarians  of  the  other  na- 
tions, no  bureaucrats,  no  diplomats,  but 
people  representing  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  only  and  oldest  inter- 
national organisation  of  its  kind.  It  was 
founded  in  1878  and  it  has  existed  ever 
since. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  never  been  on  one  of 
these  conferences  they  would  do  well  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
They  can  learn  a  great  deal.  They  can 
meet  people  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  can  know  exactly  what  those 
people  stand  for  and  how  they  operate. 

A  great  many  of  us  here  talk  about 
things,  and  I  am  guilty  of  It  too,  that 
we  know  very  little  about.  I.  for  one, 
have  learned  a  great  deal  at  these  con- 
ferences of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  It  is  my  very  deep  regret  I  will 
not  be  able  to  attend  this  year  as,  un- 
fortunately, th(  conference  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  October,  which  will  be 
right  at  the  end  of  our  campaign  for  re- 
election. Therefore,  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  our  own  delegates  will  be  able 
to  attend  this  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting.  This  is  a  regret  to  me,  as  I 
said  before,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec- 
tion has  no  platie  whatsoever  in  this  bill, 
and  I  think  It  should  be  stricken.  The 
Interpariiamentary  Union  should  go  on 


as  it  has  in  the  past  as  a  union  of  parlia- 
mentarians equal  among  themselves, 
making  their  own  rules  and  regulations, 
but  of  course  going  to  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  what  fimds  that 
committee  is  willing  to  give  them,  and 
that  is  all  they  can  get. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  I  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

First  of  all,  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  on  the  matter  of  a  point  of  order, 
in  my  opinion,  this  matter  is  properly 
present  in  this  bill.  Members  will  recall 
that  last  year  an  item  relating  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  included 
in  this  bill,  an  additional  authorization, 
yet  was  foimd  to  be  proper  and  appro- 
priate. If  that  was  proper,  then  the 
provision  in  this  section  is  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  proposal  which  I  submitted  in  com- 
mittee, on  most  of  the  other  interparlia- 
mentary groups — NATO,  Canadian, 
Mexican,  and  the  like — there  are  found 
to  be  serving  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affaiis.  Many  times  in 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  group  this 
is  not  the  case. 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  here  in  the 
last  few  days  of  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining close  relationships  throughout 
the  world,  of  maintaining  a  unified  for- 
eign policy.  If  we  are  to  do  that,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  some  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be 
included  in  the  interparliamentary  dele- 
gation. 

Please  observe  that  the  niunber  sug- 
gested is  by  no  means  enough  to  control 
the  delegation.  There  are  at  least  11 
Members  from  the  House,  ordinarily.  In 
proposing  this  amendment,  I  purposely 
limited  it  so  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  could  not  con- 
trol or  unduly  influence  it.  I  did  think 
at  the  time  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
there  be  a  liaison  between  the  inter- 
parliamentary delegation  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  If  we  are  to 
have  this  closely  cohesive  foreign  policy, 
if  we  are  to  understand  what  the  atti- 
tude of  various  legislative  groups  must 
be,  then  it  is  quite  important  that  there 
be  at  least  a  minimum  representation 
from  the  committee. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  May  I  say  in  an- 
swer to  one  statement  the  gentleman 
has  made,  that  I  have  been  on  these 
conferences  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  have  never  been  to  a  conference  where 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
not  represented.  So  I  cannot  imagine 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  always  had 
representation  from  that  committee, 
which  is  quite  natural,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  has  any  right  to  insist 
that  it  be  represented  in  this  particular 
instance. 


That  is  one  of  my  main  reasons  for 
appealing  that  this  part  of  the  bill  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentlewoman  feels 
that  the  committee  should  be  repre- 
sented  

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  did  not  say 
"should."  I  said  quite  naturally  that 
they  would  be  represented,  because  you 
yourself  have  been  in  conference  with 
me,  and  I  think  you  will  remember. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Yes.  I  have  been. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  And  I  am  sure 
you  wanted  to  go,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  anyone  should  go,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  in  my  opinion. 

Ml-.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  there  is  very  great  potential 
for  good  in  these  meetings.  I  think  a 
great  amount  of  information  can  be  ob- 
tained and  the  attitudes  of  parliamen- 
tarians from  around  the  world  can  be 
tested.  But,  I  also  think  that  the  mat- 
ter of  liaison  and  association  between 
the  interparliamentai-y  group  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  important. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  bill  ha.s  now  been  read,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  fix  the  time  to  vote  on  the 
whole  bill.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  cease  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
have  to  object  to  that.  I  have  an 
amendment  up  there. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BARRY.  May  I  ask  how  many 
amendments  there  are  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau'  has  no 
way  of  knowing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  do  not  need  this 
time  limitation.  We  are  not  going  to 
take  much  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair 
to  suggest  that  we  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment first. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
about  16  years.  The  late  Senator  Alben 
Barkley,  of  Kentucky,  who  later  became 
Vice  President  of  this  great  Republic, 
caused  me  to  become  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
He  was  at  that  time  president  of  the 
American  group,  and  as  pre.sident  of 
the  American  group  he  designated  me  as 
a  delegate  to  the  annual  conference, 
which  was  held  in  1946  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
At  that  meeting  Lord  Stansgate,  of  Eng- 
land, was  elected  president  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

I  have  attended  most  of  the  confer- 
ences of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
since  1946.  Annual  conferences  have 
been  held  in  many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  and  I  have  been  rather  regular 
in  attending  these  important  meetings 
of  this  great  international  organization. 
Every  year  I  have  been  named  as  a  dele- 
gate, but  I  did  not  attend  the  conference 
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in  Bangkok,  the  ancient  city  of  Siam, 
nor  did  I  attend  the  conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  I  am  certain  that  at  all  of 
the  conferences  America  has  been  well 
represented. 

In  the  old  days  before  the  President 
authorized  the  use  of  special  mission 
planes  and  authorized  transportation  for 
wives  of  delegates,  all  delegates  were 
forced  to  pay  their  wives'  traveling  ex- 
penses to  and  from  the  conferences. 
Tills  was  changed  during  the  Truman 
administration.  Since  attendance  at 
these  conferences  was  considered  of 
great  importance  and  delegates  from 
other  countries  were  most  always  ac- 
companied by  their  wives,  President 
Truman  authorized  wives  of  delegates  to 
accompany  their  husbands. 

Even  after  wives  were  authorized  to 
fly  on  sijecial  mission  planes  to  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  conferences,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  Mem- 
bers to  attend  the  conferences,  and  on 
many  occasions  we  have  actually  re- 
cruited Members  and  wives  to  attend  the 
conferences. 

When  we  speak  of  the  "American 
group"  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
we  mean  every  man  and  woman  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Every  Member  of 
the  Congress  is  a  member  of  the  "Ameri- 
can group."  We  did  not  have  enough 
Members  at  the  last  conference,  which 
was  held  in  Brussels,  and  I  am  certain 
that  any  Member  of  Congress  who  would 
like  to  attend  the  1962  conference  in 
Brazil  will  have  an  opportimity  to  at- 
tend. As  my  colleague,  Mrs.  St.  George, 
has  said,  the  number  of  delegates  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  American 
delegation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  How  does  one  find  out 
about  the  meetings?  I  will  be  very  frank 
with  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  antago- 
nistic to  his  group,  as  he  knows.  And, 
further,  as  he  knows.  I  had  a  part  in 
getting  additional  funds  for  the  organi- 
zation. But  there  is  a  great  undercur- 
rent among  the  membership,  a  feeling 
that  this  matter  is  kind  of  secret  in  the 
fact  that  most  Members  do  not  know 
when  they  meet. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Each  year  public  an- 
nouncement is  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  some  Member  interested  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  all  interested  Members  are  invited 
and  urged  to  attend,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  activities  and  deliberations  of  the 
group,  and  to  indicate  their  availability 
as  delegates  to  conferences. 

During  the  early  days  of  my  associa- 
tion with  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
I  was  requested  by  Senator  Barkley,  the 
president  of  the  American  group,  to 
make  announcements  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  he  made  announcements  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  would  al- 
ways indicate  the  time  smd  the  place  of 
the  meeting.  Frequently  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Room. 
At  other  times  meetings  were  held  at 
other  places.  Notice  of  the  meetings  was 


always  published  in  the  Conoressional 
Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Now,  some  Member  told 
me  this  Just  a  bit  ago.  He  said  what 
happens  is  they  make  an  anno\mcement 
late  Thursday,  after  everybody  has  gone, 
that  they  are  going  to  meet  Friday  morn- 
ing. Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for 
the  gentleman,  or  whoever  is  in  charge, 
to  send  a  letter  to  every  Member  advising 
them  when  it  is  going  to  meet? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Notices  of  meetings 
are  always  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  know,  but  a  good  many 
Members  do  not  read  the  Record  that 
carefully. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Members  being  notified  by  let- 
ter, but  please  do  not  charge  me  with 
that  responsibility.  Senator  Qore  is  now 
president  of  the  group.  Since  I  have 
been  attending  the  meetings,  Senator 
Barkley,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  American  group,  with  whom 
I  served;  the  next  was  Senator  Fergu- 
son, and  then  the  late  Daniel  Reed  of 
New  York,  with  whom  I  served  for  sev- 
eral years.  For  2  years  I  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  group.  I  know  that 
during  that  2  years  ample  and  adequate 
notice  of  all  meetings  was  given.  Not- 
withstanding the  notice  given,  still  we 
had  to  recruit  Members  to  attend  meet- 
ings. We  even  recruited  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  We  invited  and 
urged  him  to  attend  the  conference  in 
Warsaw,  Poland.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  attended  the  con- 
ference and  was  apparently  very  much 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  was  not  created  by  this  Congress. 
It  is  an  international  organization. 

With  more  than  60  nations  of  the 
world  now  affiliated  with  it,  the  lawmak- 
ers and  the  parliamentarians  from  these 
60-odd  nations  represent  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  people  on  earth.  The 
Interparhamentary  Union  was  organ- 
ized in  Paris  more  than  7  years  ago. 
Our  Government  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Interparliamentary  Union  from 
its  very  inception  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  Members  of  our  Congress  have  at- 
tended all  of  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  during  all  of  this  time.  Rus- 
sia and  many  of  the  Soviet  satellites,  all 
recognized  governments,  are  now  affili- 
ated with  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
and  everything  indicates  that  in  recent 
years  the  Soviets  have  tried  to  take  it 
over  and  to  control  it,  but  fortvmately, 
this  has  not  happened.  Russian  dele- 
gates attend  the  conference  in  grand 
style;  they  come  in  great  numbers,  they 
bring  with  them  a  large  staff  of  secre- 
taries, interpreters,  and  aids  and  they 
entertain  lavishly  and  most  of  all,  very 
cordially.  They  talk  of  friendship  and 
peace.  They  remind  us  of  the  fact  that 
their  countrymen  died  side  by  side  with 
our  countrymen  and  that  their  country- 
men and  our  countr3mien  fought  and 
bled  and  died  in  war  and  ask  us  the 
question,  "Why  can't  we  live  for  the  same 
things  for  which  our  countrymen  died?" 
Unfortunately  they  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  difference  between  slav- 


ery under  their  system  and  freedom 
under  our  system. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  been  honored  by 
the  American  group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  At  one  of  these 
international  conferences  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  international  organization  and  I 
served  on  the  executive  committee  for 
4  years.  The  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  organization  provide  that  no  member 
of  any  country  is  eligible  for  membership 
on  the  executive  committee  for  more 
than  4  years  at  a  time.  Since  no  Ameri- 
can delegate  could  succeed  me  we  had 
to  wait  for  2  years.  After  the  expiration 
of  2  years  I  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  I  am  now 
serving  the  second  4-year  term.  This 
I  understand  is  the  longest  period  of  time 
that  any  individual  has  ever  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union.  I  did  not 
seek  this  honor.  I  was  not  a  candidate 
but  still  I  was  elected.  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  honor  as  a  personal  honor.  I 
know  that  I  was  elected  to  the  executive 
committee  because  of  my  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Union  but  most  of  all  be- 
cause I  was  an  American  delegate  and 
representing  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  for  many  years  been  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  He  knows  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  now  agree  with  me 
that  he  has  been  urged  to  attend  annual 
conferences  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  know  and  most  of  us  know  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  very  busy 
man  and  he  cannot  possibly  find  time 
to  attend  the  many  international  con- 
ferences which  are  annually  being  held. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Chairman  Morgan,  knows  that  at  any 
time  he  wants  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  he,  or  any 
other  member  of  his  committee,  will  be 
welcomed. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
if  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  Morgan,  could  dignify  the 
American  delegation  by  attending  these 
very  Important  conferences.  Other 
members  of  his  great  committee  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  from  time  to 
time  attended  these  important  meetings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
how  [Mr.  Morgan]  feels  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  was  invited  by  the 
President  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  on  the  House  side  to  be  a  delegate 
last  year,  and  I  have  received  other  in- 
vitations in  the  past. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man as  one  who  Is  devoted  to  the  efforts 
and  activities  of  the  Union  that  in  the 
future,  ample  notice  of  the  meetings  will 
be  given.  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
Senator  Gore,  the  president  of  the 
American  group,  and  suggest  that  he 
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have  a  letter  written  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  advising  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  future  meetings. 

The  next  conference  will  be  held  in 
Brasilia,  the  new  capital  of  Brazil,  in 
late  October  of  this  year.  If  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  interested  in  attend- 
ing the  conferer»ce  will  communicate 
with  me  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  in  giving  tidvice  concern- 
ing the  meeting,  the  agenda,  and  the 
conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  there  are 
Members  of  this  House  who  now  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  begged  and  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  attend  these  con- 
ferences but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
in  Brazil  this  fall,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  Members  who  are  available  and  who 
would  like  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George, 
has  been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  She  understands 
and  appreciates  Its  programs  and  pur- 
poses and  the  importance  of  our  partici- 
pation in  the  future  activities  of  this 
important  international  organization. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  St.  George]  has  distinguished  her- 
self in  the  activities  of  the  Union.  She 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
the  Union  ard  she  presided  with  great 
competence,  becoming  dignity,  and 
complete  impartiality.  Katharine  St. 
George  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  parlia- 
mentarians around  the  world.  Our  dear 
colleague  knows  what  she  is  talking 
about  and  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
she  has  offered  will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baskt  :  On  page 
16,  after  Une  15,  inaert  the  following: 

"Sec.  404.  The  flxtt  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  parliamentary  confer- 
ences of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation." approved  July  11,  1966,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•Of  the  appointments  made  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  not  leas  than  two  shall  be 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.'  " 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  it.  It  deals  with 
an  act  of  Congress  which  Is  a  separate 
act,  and  which  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill.  Since  section  403  has  been  stricken, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  about  any 
interparliamentary  group  whatever. 
Therefore  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry!  offers  an  amendment 


to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  makes  a  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment  and  to  observe  its 
contents.  Just  a  moment  ago  section 
403  was  stricken  from  the  bill.  That 
section  was  the  only  section  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  international 
group.  This  amendment  refers  to  par- 
liamentary conferences  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The  bill 
itself  has  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ing the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  imder  the 
circumstances  goes  beyond  the  purport 
of  the  bill,  and  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baret:  On 
page  16,  after  line  15  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  404.  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  in  Eviropean  coun- 
tries under  such  agreements  which  are  not 
less  favorable  than  the  highest  of  exchange 
rates  legally  obtainable  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  agencies  thereof  in  the  respective 
countries.'  " 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing  is  in- 
tended to  assure  that  our  surplus  farm 
commodities  are  sold  on  best  possible 
terms — specifically,  at  rates  of  exchange 
not  less  favorable  than  the  highest  rates 
legally  obtainable  from  the  governments, 
or  governmental  agencies,  of  the  pur- 
chasing countries. 

This  amendment  will  clarify  the  law 
in  this  particular  respect,  and  should 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  executive 
branch  in  negotiating  these  agreements. 

In  addition,  my  amendment — which, 
by  the  way,  applies  only  to  the  countries 
of  Europe — will  resolve  a  serious  problem 
that  has  arisen  with  respect  to  our  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  in  Poland. 

This  problem  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion during  my  recent  visit  to  Poland. 
It  needs  to  be  remedied.  The  only  rea- 
son I  did  not  attempt  to  correct  it  while 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  was 
being  considerd  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  is  that  I  did  not  receive 
executive  department  comments  on  the 
proposed  amendment  in  time. 

The  problem,  briefiy.  is  this: 

Under  the  law  presently  in  effect,  as 
implemented  since  last  December,  we 
have  been  getting  very  little  mileage  for 
each  dollar  that  we  spend  on  our  diplo- 
matic, consular,  and  other  activities  in 
Poland. 

Up  to  last  December,  executive  agen- 
cies could  get  55  zlotys  for  each  dollar 
programed  for  Poland.  The  dollars — ap- 
propriated to  these  agencies  by  Con- 
gress— never  left  the  United  States.  The 
agencies  transferred  them  to  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation.  In  return, 
the  CCC  allowed  them  to  draw  on  our 
Government's  zloty  account  in  Poland. 
They  could  obtain  55  zlotys  for  each  dol- 
lar transferred  to  the  CCC. 

As  of  last  December,  that  rate  was 
changed  from  55  to  1.  to  24  to  1. 

In  other  words,  the  dollar  cost  of  our 
programs  in  Poland  went  up  129  percent. 

In  the  last  6  months,  for  instance,  the 
new  rate  at  which  our  agencies  can  draw 
zlotys  increased  the  operating  expenses 
of  our  Embassy  in  Warsaw  by  $170,000. 

It  has  increased  the  cost  to  our  re- 
search program  in  that  country  by  more 
than  $2  miUion,  and  it  will  continually 
increase  the  dollar  value  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  American  Research  Hospital 
for  Children  in  Cracow,  by  $3,800,000. 
There  is  no  valid  reason  for  this  change. 
It  does  not  save  us  any  dollars.  It  im- 
pairs the  effectiveness  of  our  program  in 
Poland.  All  it  really  does  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  is 
to  save  us  some  zlotys  which  we  cannot 
spend  any  other  place  but  Polsmd  and 
of  which  we  own  a  very  large  amovmt — 
over  $400  million  worth. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  remedy  the  situation  to  permit  the 
Treasury  to  disburse  zlotys  at  a  rate 
more  favorable  to  the  success  of  our  pro- 
gram in  Poland  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  assure  that  we  obtain  the  highest 
rate  of  exchange  legally  obtainable  from 
the  Government  of  Poland  for  any  sur- 
plus commodities  sold  to  that  coimtry 
in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man frwn  North  Carolina  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
sist on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  here  is  to  Pubhc  Law  480, 
which  is  the  Agricultural  Act,  and  the 
particular  section  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed is  section  101(f)  of  Public  Law 
480.  That  is  not  now  before  the  House. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane to  any  section  of  the  bill.  I  there- 
fore insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  this  seems  very  germane 
to  our  foreign  policy.  Specifically  with 
respect  to  this  act,  this  gives  us  a  greater 
return  for  the  amount  of  money  we  are 
sE>ending  in  Poland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
was  based  on  the  question  of  germane- 
ness to  the  bill  before  the  Committee, 
not  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
Does  the  gentleman  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BARRY.     No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
concede,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  the  Chair 
to  rule  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  always  on  the  person  who  pro- 
poses an  amendment.  The  Chair  under- 
stood the  gentleman  to  say  that  per- 
hai>s  the  amendment  was  not  germane. 
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Mr.  BARRY.  I  believe  it  is  germane. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  for  a  ruling  to 
sustain  my  belief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  before  the 
Committee,  H.R.  11921,  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purp>oses.  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  act  of  1961.  In  the  act 
of  1961  Itself  specific  provision  was  made 
for  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
to  which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  refers. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
is  included  within  the  purview  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
is  the  bill  before  the  Committee  and, 
therefore,  feels  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Barry]  is  germane  to  the  bill.  The 
Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ohoss:  On 
page  16.  ImmediAtely  after  line  15,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Sutieectlon  (b)  of  section 
502  of  the  Mutual  Secxirlty  Act  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: 'No  such  report  shall  contain  any 
miscellaneous  Item  or  other  Item  grouping 
together  under  a  general  heading  expendi- 
tures for  dissimilar  purposes  but  shall 
specify.  Item  by  Item,  each  Indlvidusd  ex- 
pendltiu-e.  Each  such  report  shall  specify 
by  dates  the  total  length  of  each  trip  out- 
Bide  the  United  States  made  by  such 
committee,  subcommittee,  member,  and  em- 
ployee in  connection  with  which  expendi- 
tures are  being  reported,  and  by  dates  the 
length  of  time  spent  In  each  foreign  country 
on  such  trip.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1961. 
la  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  last  senteiK^e  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  'No  such  report  shall  contain  any 
miscellaneous  item  or  other  Item  grouping 
together  under  a  general  heading  expendi- 
tures for  dissimilar  purx>oee8  but  shall  spe- 
cify, item  by  Item,  each  Individual 
expenditure.  Each  such  report  shall  specify 
by  dates  the  total  length  of  each  trip  out- 
side the  United  States  made  by  such 
committee,  subcommittee,  member,  and  em- 
ployee in  connection  with  which  expendi- 
tures are  being  reported,  and  by  dates  the 
length  of  time  si>ent  in  each  foreign  country 
on  such  trip.' " 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUem&n 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  again  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  relating  to  the  expenditure  of 
committee  fimds.  of  select  or  special 
committees,  cm-  tiraveling  committees 
and.  therefore,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross]  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  concedes  the  point  of  order. 


Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  imgermaneness  of 
my  amendment  is  the  penalty  for  yield- 
ing to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 
The  section  to  which  it  would  have  ap- 
plied was  stricken  by  her  amendment  and 
therefore  my  proposal  was  no  longer  in 
order.  I  would  like  you  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  one  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  spent 
over  a  thousand  dollars  in  miscellaneous 
expenses  on  a  trip  that  he  took  to  Europe 
last  year,  and  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  miscellane- 
ous fimds  that  are  spent  so  profusely  by 
some  traveling  Members  of  the  Congress. 
My  amendment,  among  other  things, 
would  have  made  them  list  the  purposes 
for  which  the  money  was  8i>ent. 

Now  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  take  any  par- 
ticular length  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  there  is  here  being  au- 
thorized, as  I  understand  it,  $4,660  mil- 
lion of  new  money  for  this  latest  foreign 
giveaway  program,  and  there  is  $6,200 
million  unexpended  in  the  pipeline. 
There  is  also  available  and  scattered 
around  the  world  some  $3  biUion  or  more 
in  various  foreign  currencies  that  can  be 
expended.  Thus  the  $4,660  million  of 
new  money  in  this  bill  is  only  a  part  of 
the  huge  amount  available  for  spending 
this  year  on  foreign  aid  throughout  the 
world.  This  business  has  to  come  to  an 
end.  When?  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know 
that  It  is  making  a  major  contribution 
to  bankrupting  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
bankruptcies  of  individuals  smd  organi- 
zations are  increasing  every  day  in  this 
country.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
Federal  taxpayers  are  being  bled  white 
to  support  programs  of  this  kind.  The 
day  will  come  when  this  program  must 
be  eliminated  altogether.  That  day,  ap- 
parently, is  not  here  now.  For  myself, 
I  want  no  part  of  the  further  idniriT^g  of 
this  country  into  the  morass  of  debt, 
bankruptcy,  and  inevitable  dictatorship. 
For  I  predict,  that  given  time,  that  is 
exactly  the  eventual  fate  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  positive  benefits  a  sound,  efficient 
foreign  aid  program  can  have  upon  our 
own  national  interests,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  freedom  and  security  in  this 
troubled  world.  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
speak  in  regard  to  H.R.  11921,  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

I  have  given  this  bill  and  its  provisions, 
its  directions,  its  aims,  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  consideration.  I  have  noted, 
with  approval,  some  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  and  which  have 


been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  tliink  the  Congress  Is  attempting  to 
steer  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment in  the  proper  direction  in  the 
development  portions  of  our  programs, 
and  I  think  this  is  proper  and  correct. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  takes 
note  of  these  changes  of  direction,  and 
that  it  acts  upon  them  promptly,  effi- 
ciently, and  with  energy. 

Last  year,  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  before  us,  I  had  high  hopes  for  the 
future  of  our  oversea  programs.  I 
thought  that  Congress  had  provided  a 
proper  vehicle,  an  effective  Instrument 
by  which  we  could  spread  our  own  belief 
in  freedom,  in  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
help  those  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves  to  help  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  all  these  hopes  have 
not  come  to  pass.  The  vehicle  we 
created  here  in  Congress  last  year  seems 
to  have  developed  engine  trouble. 

It  Is  sputtering,  coughing,  stalling,  and 
wasting  gas,  and  the  mechanics  who 
have  made  the  proper  diagnosis  of  the 
troubles  withhi  the  Agency  have  not  been 
permitted  to  even  lift  up  the  hood  to  see 
what  is  wrong  Inside. 

Part  of  the  problem,  I  am  convinced, 
is  that  the  AID  agency  Is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  instruments  on  the  dash- 
board, in  something  called  measurable 
progress  than  It  is  in  actually  getting 
to  where  it  Is  supposed  to  be  going. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  pre- 
occupation with  such  things  as  economic 
indicators  within  the  Agency,  the  "coun- 
try planning"  approach  which  puts 
everything  in  terms  of  gross  national 
product,  per  capita  Income,  balance  of 
trade,  balance  of  payments,  as  if  these 
indicators  of  and  by  themselves  are  the 
sole  reason  for  our  program  overseas. 

There  Is  a  prime  concern  for  dollars, 
for  Investment  capital,  and  a  notable 
lack  of  concern  of  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening among  the  people  of  the  coimtry 
we  are  attempting  to  assist. 

Yet,  we  know  that  these  economic  in- 
dicators can  give  us  false  readings.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  if  the  rich  be- 
come richer  and  the  poor  remain  with- 
out hope,  without  the  barest  necessities 
of  life,  that  our  economic  indicators  will 
go  up.  We  will  see  a  rise  in  the  average 
per  capita  Income.  We  will  see  an  in- 
crease in  the  gross  national  product. 
We  may  even  see  improvements  in  the 
balance  of  trade.  But  each  of  us  will 
realize  that  we  really  have  made  no 
progress  and  that  we  have  simply  in- 
creased the  chances  for  a  Castro  or  a 
Khrushchev  to  walk  In  and  take  over. 

I  think  the  AID  agency  must  have  a 
clearer  picture  in  the  minds  of  its  of- 
ficials as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
abroad.  Is  simply  increasing  the  gross 
national  product  of  a  particular  country 
enough?  Will  this  automatically  mean 
that  the  threat  of  a  Red  takeover  has 
been  lessened?  Does  it  mean  that  our 
ultimate  aim  of  peace,  freedom  and  jus- 
tice has  been  realized?  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Part  of  the  problem.  I  believe,  is  that 
AID  is  attempting  to  work  from  the  top 
down  with  its  programs  and  projects  in 
too  many  instances.  There  has  not  been 
enough  spadework  in  specific  terms. 
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Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  from 
farm  areas  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 
The  first  lesson  any  farmer  learns  is  the 
necessity  of  getting  his  hands  dirty.  He 
knows  the  need  of  first  preparing  the 
soil  before  the  seed  is  planted  so  that  his 
crop — if  the  Government  will  permit  him 
to  grow  a  crop — is  established  in  a  firm 
foundation. 

Only  after  the  soil  is  adequately  pre- 
pared and  the  climate  is  right  does  he 
start  planting  his  seed. 

AID  seems  to  be  approaching  the 
problem  differently.  It  scatters  its  seed 
in  the  form  of  dollar  bills  on  the  groimd 
and  then  gives  them  a  bit  of  water  in 
the  form  of  words  and  regulations. 
Some  of  these  seeds  do  bear  fruit,  to  be 
sure,  but  I  think  our  yield  could  be  in- 
creased tremendously  if  there  were  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  AID 
that  growth  should  not  be  measured  in 
terms  of  how  many  seeds  we  scatter  but 
rather  in  terms  of  what  these  seeds  bring 
about  in  the  way  of  true  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  progress. 

Throwing  dollars  at  our  problems 
abroad  is  not  going  to  make  them  go 
away.  Economics  alone  is  not  going  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  in  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  stomachs  of  men. 

What  we  need  iri  AID  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  adequate  preparation,  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  forces,  the 
desires,  the  longings  which  are  working 
on  the  people  of  Latin  America,  of  Africa, 
of  Asia.  What  we  need  is  for  AID  to 
concentrate  on  the  basic  dignity  of  man, 
his  potential,  his  dreams,  if  you  will,  of 
a  better  hfe  ahead,  for  himself  and  his 
children.  || 

We  cannot  even  begin  to  touch  these 
needs  if  we  keep  AID  up  at  the  Federal 
level  in  its  dealings  with  other  govern- 
ments. We  cannot  feed  money  into  a 
central  government  and  hope  that  some 
of  it  will  trickle  down  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic weedpatch  to  those  we  In  Con- 
gress are  really  attempting  to  assist. 
What  we  need  in  AID  is  the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  that  Agency's  offi- 
cials to  get  their  hands  dirty,  to  till  the 
soil  before  they  plant,  to  insist  upon  ade- 
quate preparation  before  we  plant  our 
seed  capital,  and  if  the  government  we 
are  attempting  to  assist  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  this  ^ital  job  of  preparation, 
then  I  think  It  Is  up  to  our  Government 
to  go  down  to  the  local  level  to  the  people 
to  assure  that  thi.s  preparation  is  carried 
out. 

The  main  commodity  we  have  to  offer 
the  people  of  th<?  world  is  not  dollars. 
It  Is  hope.  Hope  for  their  children  and 
their  children's  children.  To  feed  that 
hope,  we  must  create  confidence.  To 
create  this  confidence,  we  need  tangible 
results  within  the  AID  programs  which 
people  can  see,  can  understand,  can 
evaluate.  j 

I  think  the  House  has  made  some 
notable  steps  in  this  direction  by  its 
approval  of  amendments  which  will  help 
these  people  at  the  grassroots  level, 
which  will  help  them  acquire  a  decent 
home,  which  w  11  increase  their  own 
power  to  make  their  own  decisions  about 
their  own  futures,  which  will  give  them 
the  means  of  providing  themselves  and 


their  children 
cation. 


v/ith  an  adequate  edu- 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill,  this  authorization, 
not  only  in  terms  of  the  dollars  it  pro- 
vides to  solve  our  problems  abroad,  but 
more  importantly  in  my  mind  the  direc- 
tion, the  approach,  the  guidelines  it 
gives  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Grovernment  on  the  direction  we  believe 
foreign  aid  should  take  so  that  our  citi- 
zens will  benefit  to  the  maximum  degree 
in  a  free,  peaceful,  and  vital  world. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  those  who  addressed  themselves  today 
to  the  difficult  issue  of  aid  to  Communist 
or  Communist  dominated  or  controlled 
countries,  saw  fit  to  preface  their  re- 
marks with  self-serving  declarations  at- 
testing to  their  strong  anti-Communist 
feelings,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  basic 
issue  was  that  simple. 

One's  vote  for  or  against  the  Freling- 
huysen  or  the  Morgan  amendments  to 
either  the  Feighan  substitute  or  the  orig- 
inal Casey  amendment,  could  not  be 
construed  as  a  measure  of  one's  antip- 
athy to  communism  or  one's  awareness 
of  the  menace  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Rather — if  such  votes  were  a  measure 
of  anything — they  would  only,  to  some 
extent,  measure  our  respective  evaluation 
of  foreign  aid.  in  its  various  aspects,  as 
a  weapon  for  use  in  winning  the  cold 
war.  Now,  obviously,  there  is  room  for 
much  honest  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  value  of  that  weapon. 

Around  the  Nation — as  well  as  here  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress — the  extent  of  that 
difference  seems  to  depend  upon  the  for- 
eign aid  frustrations  of  the  moment — 
and  this  program  has  been  full  of  in- 
evitable frustrations.  I,  for  one,  have 
always  considered  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  be  both  a  useful  and  a  necessary 
weapon  for  us  to  use  in  prosecuting  the 
cold  war.  Thus  I  have  supported  that 
program  against  the  annual  temptation 
to  go  along  with  those  who,  alarmed  by 
its  more  obvious  failures  and  oblivious 
of  its  less  obvious  concurrent  successes, 
have  urged  that  we  ought  to  "throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water."  In  fact, 
if  the  cold  war — as  now  seems  to  be  the 
case — shifts  from  a  contest  which  may 
ultimately  have  to  be  fought  out  on  some 
conventional  battlefield  to  one  which 
seems  more  likely  to  be  decided  in  the 
arena  of  world  politics  and  economics,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  modern- 
day  version  of  foreign  aid — with  proper 
administration — may  well  become  an  in- 
dispensable weapon  in  that  confiict. 

In  any  event.  Is  It  not  certain  that  our 
best  hope  for  winning  that  war — with- 
out an  all-out  atomic  holocaust  in  which 
no  one  could  win — lies  with  the  billion 
or  so  people  who  are  now  held  captive 
behind  the  various  Iron  Curtains  that 
the  tyrants  of  international  communism 
have  erected?  Shall  we  abandon  them 
altogether — and  thus,  perhaps,  permit 
them  in  turn  to  abandon  hope?  Or  shall 
we  rather — while  expressing  our  disap- 
proval of  the  sort  of  aid  that  tends  in 
any  way  to  strengthen  or  perpetuate 
their  Communist  dictators  and  masters — 
continue  to  grant  our  President,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  the  power  to  extend 
to  those  captive  people  such  assistance 
under  this  act,  as  well  as  under  the  Pub- 


lic Law  480  program,  as — in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President— is  both  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  people  from  International  com- 
mxmlsm? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  course 
is  the  course  we  must  follow,  and  my 
votes  were  so  dictated. 

Let  it  be  further  noted,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Morgan  amendment  to- 
gether with  the  language  of  the  vehicle 
to  which  it  was  attached,  greatly 
strengthens  the  present  act  insofar  as 
our  expression  of  congressional  dis- 
favor toward  indiscriminate  aid  to  Com- 
mimist  nations  is  concerned  and,  for  the 
first  time,  lays  down  certain  guidelines 
which  the  President  must  observe  in 
granting  any  aid  under  that  policy.  I 
think  this  was  sufficient. 

One  last  thought — which  others  also 
expressed:  Under  our  Constitution,  it  is 
the  President  who  determines  foreign 
policy.  That  is  his  sole  responsibility. 
Those  of  us — and  I  include  myself  In 
such  group — who  have  resisted  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Chief  Executive  to  invade 
what  we  have  considered  to  be  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  Congress, 
were  obligated  to  be  equally  vigilant 
against  any  comparable  legislative  at- 
tempts to  invade  the  defined  area  of  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  President. 
Anything  else  would  have  been  highly 
inconsistent — regardless  of  the  provoca- 
tion— and  would  have  tended  to  further 
break  down  tiiat  wall  of  separation  of 
powers  upon  which  our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  been  based. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  in  the  past  voted,  reluctantly,  for 
foreign  aid,  feeling  that  the  program  is 
so  vital  to  our  national  security  that, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  must  be  passed. 
There  is  now  approximately  $6.6  billion 
in  the  pipeline  of  foreign  aid.  This  $6.6 
billion  will  continue  to  fiow  whatever  we 
do  today. 

Now  what  would  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  accomplisli?  It  would,  I  hope,  shock 
the  administration  and  those  who  have 
been,  for  years,  pouring  our  money  in- 
discriminately and  almost  automatically 
into  every  trouble  spot  in  the  world.  It 
would  require  a  thorough  reevaluation 
and  recasting  of  foreign  aid. 

There  Is  real  danger  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  country  is  overextending 
Itself.  Our  balance  of  payments  is  more 
than  $2  billion  out  of  balance.  We  have 
given  $61  billion  in  economic  aid  and 
$29  billion  in  military  assistance  since 
1946.  This  total  of  $90.5  billion  has  done 
an  incredible  job  of  revitalizing  the  free 
world.  Where  it  has  been  used  to  re- 
construct Industrialized  countries,  such 
as  the  Marshall  plan  aid  to  Western 
Europe,  it  was  remarkably  successful. 
But  our  aid  to  imderdeveloped  nations 
requires  drastic  revision  and  rethinking. 
Such  aid  is  often,  too  often,  wasteful 
and  unrealistic. 

I  will  continue  to  favor  Imaginative 
and  prudently  administered  foreign  as- 
sistance, but  I  am  tired  of  assurances 
that  things  will  be  changed,  while  things 
go  on  and  on  as  they  have  been,  wasting 
our  hard-earned  money.  There  has  been 
no  significant  change  in  this  program 
under  President  Kennedy.     Unless  we 
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do  somethinir  drastic,  the  people  ad- 
ministering this  program  will  go  on 
Ignoring  our  well-intended  congressional 
amendments  to  improve  the  aid  program. 
I  am  voting  "no"  today  In  hopes  that  I 
can  vote  "yes"  on  a  sensible  foreign  aid 
program  later  in  this  session. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  feel  the  Congress  is  making  strides 
In  reducing  the  size  of  outright  gift  as- 
sistance in  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
American  people  have  felt  this  gift  pro- 
gram has  been  allowed  to  get  far  out  of 
proportion,  and  is  a  program  which  oc- 
cupies an  unnecessarily  large  segment  of 
our  national  expenditures.  I  feel  that 
this  Nation  Is  spending  far  too  much 
money  as  It  is,  and  that  we  are  spending 
excessive  amounts  on  our  own  domestic 
front.  We  are  certainly  spending  too 
much  In  foreign  aid.  and  foreign  aid  Is 
one  area  which  we  would  do  well  to  dras- 
tically reduce. 

In  1959,  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  House  which  directed  the  President 
to  conduct  a  country-by-country  study 
of  those  nations  receiving  bilateral  grant 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  to 
present  to  the  Congress  a  specific  plan 
whereby  such  gift  assistance  would  be 
progressively  reduced  and  eventually 
terminated.  The  amendment  was  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  of 
Montana.  Adoption  of  this  amendment 
marked  the  first  positive  expression  of 
congressional  Intent  that  gift  and  grant 
assistance  be  reduced.  This  amend- 
ment had  the  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy while  he  served  as  a  Senator  in  the 
other  body. 

The  first  report  was  filed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  who  was  then 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  report 
contained  the  encouraging  news  that 
plans  were  underway  to  terminate  with- 
in 5  years  more  than  half  of  the  22  eco- 
nomic-grant programs  underway  at  that 
time. 

As  a  result  of  the  specific  planning  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress In  this  amendment,  requests  for 
gift  and  grant  assistance  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  $115  mil- 
lion. The  amendment  was  adopted  for 
fiscal  year  1960  only.  However,  in  1961 
the  conmilttee  saw  fit  to  adopt  the  same 
amendment  which  I  offered,  and  insisted 
on  Its  retention  in  conference.  As  a  re- 
svlt,  it  Is  now  part  of  the  permanent  law, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  next  year  the 
committee  will  again  approve  its  position 
in  the  law.  I  have  been  advised  that 
under  the  direction  provided  by  this 
amendment,  the  gift  and  grant  requests 
this  year  amoimted  to  $145  million  less 
than  last  year's  request.  In  short,  this 
amendment  may  be  credited  with  reduc- 
ing $260  million  in  gift  and  grant  aid 
diu-ing  the  first  3  years  of  its  life. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  its  insistence  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adhered  to  by  those  responsi- 
ble for  this  phase  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
these  programs  in  conformance  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  set  forth  In  this 
amendment,  and  In  addition  In  conf  orm- 
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ance  with  this  amendment  there  has  been 
a  shift  from  out-and-out  giveaways  to 
loans  and  repayable  assistance. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  the  loan  portions 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 34  percent  of  the  total  program. 
In  fiscal  year  1962  loans  amounted  to 
40  percent  of  the  total  program.  In  the 
bill  before  us  for  fiscal  year  1963  loans 
amoimt  to  50  percent  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making  strides. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  retaining 
the  gift  and  grant  reduction  amendment 
which  I  offered  last  year  and  hope  the 
committee  will  continue  this  insistence 
In  its  future  decisions. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  jain  followed  the  report  and  more 
especially,  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
who  have  spent  much  time  and  effort 
delving  into  the  subject  of  mutual  se- 
curity and  foreign  assistance  and  who, 
because  of  their  travels  and  firsthand 
information,  have  become  authorities  in 
this  branch  of  our  national  expenditures. 
Prom  year  to  year  when  this  bill 
comes  before  the  House,  we  are  prom- 
ised a  complete  reexamination  of  the 
entire  matter  and  legislation  that  is 
more  responsive  to  our  international  in- 
terests and  our  fiscal  situation.  Now  it 
is  pointed  out  that  fewer  checks  upon 
Executive  action  than  ever  are  provided 
in  the  present  measure  and  the  net  re- 
sult again  is  described  as  disappointing 
with  an  impressive  array  of  Instances  of 
poor  plaiming  and  faulty  administra- 
tion. The  moimtlng  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  program  is  especially  disturbing 
in  viev/  of  the  size  of  our  ever-rising 
national  debt,  the  limit  of  which  has 
been  increased  three  times  during  the 
past  ytar.  now  setting  a  world's  record 
of  $308  billion  for  any  and  all  nations. 

The  tendency  over  the  years  has  been 
a  marked  Increase  in  foreign  aid  re- 
quests with  little  or  no  apparent  effort 
from  the  executive  department  to  curb 
or  control  the  situation.  The  most  re- 
cent example  would  be  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's highly  publicized  trip  to  Mexico, 
wherein  modesty  certainly  was  not  exer- 
cised in  connection  with  aid  grants  to 
that  country.  The  proposed  $20  million 
in  that  case,  with  possibly  $40  million 
more  to  be  anticipated,  will  be  used  for 
agricultural  assistance,  seeds,  fertilizer, 
technical  aid.  and  the  like.  More  com 
and  wheat  will  be  grown  in  Mexico,  which 
is  now  reported  to  export  300,000  tons 
a  year  to  Castro.  Farmlands  in  Mex- 
ico, including  benefits  to  their  farmers, 
are  clasely  controlled  by  their  Govern- 
ment leaving  only  a  pittance  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  winners  in 
the  end  will  be  their  bureaucrats  and 
Castro. 

It  is  reported  instances  of  this  nature 
that  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  over- 
all program  and  cause  us  to  question 
the  continuance  of  loosely  planned  for- 
eign handouts.  I  for  one  will  again  fa- 
vor a  more  restricted  and  better  super- 
vised system  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  aware  that  the  President  of  the  United 


States  is  responsible  for  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

It  is  risky  business  to  attempt  to  write 
foreign  policy  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
through  amendments  tying  his  hands. 

I  refuse  to  accept  the  theory  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  In  his  handling  of  our 
foreign  policy,  should  be  more  restricted 
than  was  President  Eisenhower. 

We  have  no  desire  to  add  muscle  to  the 
Communist  giant.  However.  I  reject  the 
suggestion  that  we  are  willing  to  aban- 
don hope  for  the  hapless  lands  which 
are  held  In  Red  bondage  by  force  and 
force  alone. 

If  we  can  chip  a  stone  here  and  there 
from  the  wall  behind  which  these  help- 
less people  are  chained  we  should  do  so. 
Russia  knows,  and  we  know,  that  if  a 
showdown  comes,  these  peoples  In  the 
satellite  countries  will  provide  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  Red  empire. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  President  will 
use  his  powers  wisely  and  discreetly  and 
that  no  aid  will  go  to  any  country  under 
the  s\m  unless  It  ts  designed  to  help  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

Perhaps  my  stand  win  not  win  ap- 
plause from  the  uninformed  at  the  end 
of  the  bar,  but  it  is  one  which  I  must 
take  if  I  am  to  be  honest  with  myself  and 
concerned  with  the  advance  of  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

These  are  my  convictions.  They  have 
been  bolstered  by  the  stand  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Waltkh]  . 

Anyone  who  stood  here  or  elsewhere 
and  said  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  soft  toward  communism  would 
be  hooted  into  silence. 

He  favors  this  power  for  the  President. 
So  do  I. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  regard- 
less of  the  stand  on  foreign  aid  previ- 
ously taken  by  my  colleagues.  It  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  we  cannot  afford 
it.  Today,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  our  economy  rope,  and  continuation 
of  the  present  huge  foreign  aid  program 
will  soon  collapse  our  economy. 

For  17  years  or  more,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  given  untold  bil- 
lions of  their  dollars  to  help  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  have  pursued  this  course 
to  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 
OiiT  gold  supplies  have  been  sucked 
away.  Our  national  wealth  has  been 
scattered  across  Jungles  and  deserts  and 
down  international  ratholes.  Our  na- 
tional economy,  depressed  by  debt  and 
unbalanced  budgets  and  confiscatory 
taxes.  Is  presently  balanced  on  a  razor- 
thin  fulcnmi.  It  could  slide  any  time 
into  an  abyss  that  would  make  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's  look  like  a  Sunday 
school  picnic. 

Moreover,  I  hold  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  this  full  scale  aid  which  tlie  Congress 
is  now  being  pressured  to  provide.  The 
Western  European  economy  Is  fiourish- 
Ing.  and  Japan  has  staged  an  amazing 
recovery  from  World  War  II,  so  great 
in  fact  that  our  President  is  asking  Jap- 
anese industrialists  to  erect  plants  In  our 
country.  These  Industrialized  countries 
need  no  help. 

The  emerging  countries,  recently  lib- 
erated from  colonialism,  need  teachers, 
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missionaries,  doctors,  agricultural  and 
sanitary  persomiel.  and  other  technical 
assistance  because  they  face  a  long 
evolutionary  pro<:e6s  before  they  can  take 
their  place  among  modern  nations.  Peo- 
ples who  seek  ttchnical  assistance,  and 
who  are  willing  to  support  at  least  part 
of  it,  should  be  aided. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  sponsors 
have  made  an  authorized  pledge  to  Latin 
America  of  $20  billion  in  10  years  despite 
the  fact  that  these  countries  have  in- 
vested an  estimiited  $10  billion  outside 
their  own  countries.  If  Latin  Americans 
have  so  little  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  their  own  governments,  why  should 
the  Congress  shift  this  aid  burden  to 
the  backs  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  These 
countries  must  t>e  told  that  they  cannot 
expropriate  American  property  on  the 
one  hand  and  have  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  conae  in  and  bail  them  out 
on  the  other. 

I  have  grave  doiubts  about  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  and  when  stable  Latin  governments 
guarantee  property  rights  to  outside  in- 
vestors, ample  jirlvate  capital  will  be- 
come readily  available. 

Foreign  aid  advocates  hold  that  our 
"economic  assistance  could  within  two 
decades  catalyze  self-sustaining  econom- 
ic growth  In  most  of  the  underdevel- 
oped free  world."  Others  argue  that  It 
"is  the  best  instrument  available  to  the 
United  States  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  politically  mature  democratic 
societies."  Thi.s  doctrine  has  proven 
most  erroneous.  Take  Brazil,  for  in- 
stance. Our  aid  to  Brazil  began  in  1942, 
and  despite  total  aid  of  over  $2  billion 
and  private  capital  Investment  of  $1.3 
billion,  its  financial  position  is  desperate 
and  her  government  unstable.  Similar 
aid  failures  have  occurred  in  Korea. 
South  Vietnam,  Laos.  Turkey.  Cuba,  Bo- 
livia, and  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  the 
basic  assumptions  on  which  the  aid  pro- 
gram is  predicated  are  unsound. 

We  are  committed  to  assist  certain 
areas  which  are  directly  threatened  by 
Red  aggression — Korea,  Formosa,  south- 
east Asia,  and  Berlin  at  present  come 
under  this  classiflcatlon.  While  this  as- 
sistance must  oontmue.  all  such  aid 
should  be  carefully  rescreened  with  a 
view  to  its  reduction.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  could  not  extend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  over  South  Korea  and  then 
gradually  withdraw  our  garrisons  there. 
Our  Okinawa  Air  Force  is  within  striking 
range  of  all  North  Korea. 

The  NATO  ground  force  will  soon  be 
increased  to  30  divisions.  The  Soviets 
have  175  regular  divisions  and  some  300 
divisions  in  reserve.  Therefore,  the 
NATO  divisions  cannot  be  considered  an 
effective  war  deterrent.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  mu$.t  admit  that  our  troops 
in  West  Germany  are  there  to  convince 
Europeans  that  should  the  Red  aimy 
invade,  we  will  be  in  the  war  from  the 
moment  the  first  bomb  is  dropped.  Why 
then  do  we  need  six  divisions?  Would 
not  a  reinforced  brigade  suffice  as  a 
token  force? 

Smely  if  we  are  providing  the  stra- 
tegic striking  forces  for  the  free  world, 
conventional  forces  for  southeast  Asia 
and     perhaps     elsewhere,     prosperous 


Europe  should  provide  its  own  peacetime 
garrisons.  West  Germany  is  exceedingly 
prosperous  and  there  is  no  reason,  mil- 
itarily or  economically,  why  we  should 
continue  to  garrison  that  state.  Our 
troops  there  spend  some  $600  million 
annually  which  is  a  strong  factor  in  our 
continuing  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. A  program  for  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  our  West  German  garrison  is 
long  overdue.  In  Berlin  and  southeast 
Asia  the  situation  is  entirely  different. 
Under  present  circumstances,  we  can- 
not withdraw  our  troops  from  these 
areas. 

The  Senate  was  wise  to  deny  financial 
aid  to  Commuist  satellites  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.  Similar  action  should  be 
taken  to  include  all  other  countries 
under  Communist  domination  or  lean- 
ings, and  aid  should  be  denied  every 
coimtry  which  expropriates  American 
property  without  prompt  and  fair 
compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economic  aid  should 
be  Umited  principally  to  technical  assist- 
ance. This  restriction  would  work  no 
hardship.  There  are  now  eight  agencies 
with  lending  power  of  many  billions  of 
dollars — the  Export-Import  Bank,  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  World  Bank, 
International  Finance  Corporation. 
Inter-American  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fimd.  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
a  carryover  of  unexpended  aid  funds 
from  fiscal  1962  an  amount  estimated 
between  $5  and  $6  billion. 

Sending  comedians  abroad  to  enter- 
tain for  the  State  Department  is  un- 
necessary because  foreign  nations  are 
already  laughing  themselves  sick  at  this 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Joey  Adams' 
troupe  to  Afghanistan  proved  conclu- 
sively the  inanity  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's cultural  program.  Congress 
should  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
fact  that  this  so-called  funny  man  was 
drawing  $1,200  a  week  of  taxpayers 
money  for  his  sojourn  halfway  around 
the  world.  The  average  taxpayer  has 
been  given  to  believe  that  these  enter- 
tainers contribute  their  talent  gratis, 
whereas  in  fact  they  are  riding  high  on 
Treasmy  funds  in  their  world  tours. 

The  President  has  placed  responsibil- 
ity for  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments where  it  belongs: 

It  Is  the  combination  of  the  $3  billion 
that  we  spend  keeping  our  defense  forces 
overseas,  and  combined  with  assistance  we 
give  In  other  ways,  which  provides  for  our 
dollar  drain. 

This  administration  is  employing  a 
series  of  economic  stratagems  in  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  hide  our  chronic  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments.  But  the 
one  sure  cure  is  to  stop  our  lavish  over- 
sea spending.  Annually,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  $6  billion 
overseas.  This  is  principally  for  eco- 
nomic aid,  military  assistance,  and  the 
spending  by  and  for  our  oversea  forces. 
So  long  as  this  huge  spending  continues. 
our  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
will  continue,  and  enable  foreigners  to 
amass  nearly  $23  billion  short-term 
credits  redeemable  in  gold.    When  for- 


eign aid  began,  our  gold  reserves  stood 
at  $24.5  billion — it  now  stands  at  $16.4 
billion — $11.5  billion  must  be  retained 
by  law  to  strengthen  our  currency. 
This  leaves  less  than  $5  billion  In  free 
gold  to  meet  potential  demands  totaling 
nearly  $23  billion. 

If  our  economy  is  to  survive,  we  must 
maintain  a  soimd  dollar.  It  is  obvious 
that  Europeans  hold  our  economy  at 
their  mercy,  and  watch  it  like  a  Shylock. 
If  we  return  to  a  sound  economy,  the 
dollar  will  be  respected;  foreigners  will 
invest  their  dollar  holdings  rather  than 
buy  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
continue  our  present  aid  program,  as 
the  dollar  value  worsens,  foreign  held 
dollars  will  draw  down  our  gold. 

Largely  because  of  multibillion-dollar 
gifts  from  Washington,  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  able  to  establish  in- 
dustries which  undersell  ours.  Oiu- 
industries  pay  high  wages  and  taxes; 
industry  abioad  pays  low  wages  and  ben- 
efits from  its  government  subsidies  or 
favorable  tax  treatment.  We  have  given 
much  of  the  world  our  latest  technology, 
machineiy,  and  know-how.  As  a  con- 
sequence, foreign  products  are  being 
dumped  on  our  market,  and  depressed 
areas  result  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. No  one  advocates  lower  wages  for 
Americans,  but  lower  taxes,  both  cor- 
porate and  personal  withholding,  would 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  our 
industry. 

Our  so-called  mutual  security  assist- 
ance gives  our  industrialized  allies  an 
additional  impetus  to  their  flourishing 
economies  by  underwriting  much  of  their 
defense  burden.  In  both  world  wars, 
our  genius  for  industrial  production  was 
decisive  In  our  victories.  The  serious 
decline  of  our  industry  as  a  result  of 
foreign  competition  is  undermining  our 
defense  effort  and  threatens  our  sur- 
vival. 

The  claim  that  aid  money  spent  at 
home  strengthens  our  economy  is  pure 
sophistry.  The  administration's  argu- 
ment that  two-thirds  of  aid  money  is 
spent  in  the  United  States  Is  Inaccurate. 
Here  are  the  figures  taken  from  AID 
Operations  Report  of  December  31,  1961. 
Fiscal  year  1959,  47  percent;  1960,  41 
percent;  1961,  44  percent;  and  the  first 
half  of  1962,  60  percent. 

Doubtless  Government  contracts  for 
foreign  aid  materials  have  brought 
profits  to  U.S.  firms  and  may  have  in- 
fluenced them  and  their  workers  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid.  However,  when  a 
manufacturer's  product  Is  given  away, 
rather  than  strengthening  our  economy, 
it  siphons  off  our  wealth.  Money  spent 
for  goods  and  services  to  be  used  as 
foreign  aid  creates  consumer  buying 
power,  but  not  consumer  goods  for 
Americans.  Hence  such  foreign  aid  is 
by  its  very  nature  inflationary. 

Were  foreign  aid  expenditures  drastic- 
ally reduced,  taxes  could  be  lowered.  The 
people,  with  increased  buying  power, 
would  alleviate  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion and  create  a  boom. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  strong  measures  are  vital  if 
we  are  to  recover  economic  stability. 
The  President  himself  realizes  this  and 
"has  ordered  his  Council  of  Economic 
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Advisers  to  study  Western  Europe's 
budget,  tax  and  economic  policies  to  And 
out.  if  it  can,  what  makes  Europe  run 
while  America  walks." 

The  President  does  not  need  to  send 
his  Economic  Advisers  to  Europe  to  find 
what  "makes  Europe  run  while  America 
walks."  Europeans  are  too  understand- 
ing of  the  folly  of  foreign  aid.  too  thrifty, 
and  too  mindful  of  their  taxpayers  to 
scatter  foreign  handouts  to  the  four 
corners  of  this  world  to  the  tune  of  some 
$5  billion  annually.  If  we  will  but  cut 
foreign  aid  to  the  bone,  our  economy  also 
will  run  instead  of  walk.  The  American 
taxpayer  should  be  relieved  of  carrying 
the  weight  for  the  whole  world. 

For  years,  we  have  been  giving  away 
our  billions  all  over  the  world,  to  "keep 
countries  from  going  Communist."  It 
has  been  a  poor  investment,  for  more 
and  more  countries  and  areas  turn  left 
in  spite  of  our  billions. 

Some  Americans  say  we  should  con- 
tinue to  give  away  our  savmgs  because 
it  is  the  charitable  thing  to  do,  and  we 
can  afford  it.  Is  it?  Can  we?  We  have 
been  E>om-ing  out  our  earnings  for  years 
to  people,  most  of  whom  tax  themselves 
at  lower  rates  than  we  pay  in  order  to 
make  gifts  to  them.  And  many,  many 
of  these  nations  who  not  only  accept 
our  gifts  but  demand  more,  are  no  nearer 
self-support  nor  the  self-respect  it 
brings,  than  when  we  started  to  pay 
their  bills. 

If  foreign  aid  simply  makes  foreign 
nations  expect  it.  and  if  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communism  or  its 
blood-brother  "neutralism,"  are  we  not 
simply  making  more  and  more  countries 
more  attractive  prey  for  Communist  ag- 
gressors? Are  we  not  just  supplying  the 
wealth  that  will  make  those  areas  worth 
conquering,  without  forcing  them  to  use 
our  aid  to  make  themselves  strong 
enough  to  resist  our  common  enemy? 

Where  is  the  charity — where  is  the 
good  sense  or  decency — in  that? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  well  past  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  foreign 
aid  programs.  Not  only  from  a  stand- 
point of  our  fiscal  position — this  admin- 
istration has  spent  more  than  $10  billion 
in  excess  of  what  we  had  to  spend  since 
it  came  into  office — but  from  the  view- 
point of  what  foreign  aid  as  a  program 
is  doing  throughout  the  world.  Most 
Americans  have  believed  that  we  should 
help  othei-s  to  the  extent  that  we  can. 
on  a  short-term  basis,  to  allow  them  to 
help  themselves.  This  is  not  only  the 
right  thing  to  do  but  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  free  world  fight  against  commu- 
nism. 

I  believe,  my  colleagues,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  catching  on  to  the  sheer  waste  and 
stupidity  of  the  program  and  will  no 
longer  tolerate  such  inefficiency  as 
abounds  in  foreign  aid.  In  ti-uth,  most 
of  the  statements  on  the  floor  today  and 
yesterday  by  the  bill's  proponents  con- 
tained more  apologies  for  foreign  aid 
than  anything  else.  Unless  some  seri- 
ous effort  is  made  to  tailor  foreign  aid 
to  a  workable,  efficient  program  it  will 
collapse  of  its  sheer  obesity.  Guidelines 
must  be  established  that  assure  that  peo- 
ple of  the  countries  receiving  aid  will 
truly  be  benefited.     Too  many  examples 


can  ha  cited  of  lining  the  (>ockets  of  the 
i-uling  class.  In  Latin  America  today, 
for  example,  there  is  little  argument  that 
more  capital  is  fleeing  to  Swiss  banks 
and  other  safe  retreats  than  we  are  asked 
to  pour  in  to  help. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  just  where  this 
aid  has  gone.  The  figures  given  are  the 
minimum  since  other  means  of  channel- 
ing our  dollars  have  been  devised  by  the 
bureaucrats  who  promote  this  program. 
Some  of  it,  of  course,  went  for  good  pur- 
poses and  assisted  our  neighbors  in  their 
fight  for  freedom.  Too  much,  however, 
went  to  those  who  want  our  money  but 
call  themselves  neutral  although  judged 
by  their  votes  in  the  United  Nations,  their 
public  pronouncements  and  actions  they 
seem  more  friendly  to  Khrushchev  and 
company.  Here  is  the  official  breakdown 
of  our  foreign  aid  program : 

Foreign  aid  as  of  June  30,  1961 

Austria $i,  170,  100.000 

Belgium-Luxembourg l,  935.  200.  000 

Denmark 822.  200.  000 

Prance 9,423,600,000 

Germany  (Federal 

Republic).- 4,993.900.000 

Berlin 127.  000,  000 

Iceland 62,  SCO.  000 

Ireland 146,  200.  000 

Italy  (Including  Trieste) 5,517,000,000 

Netherlands 2.416,000,  000 

Norway i_  024,  500,  000 

Poland 509,  400.  000 

Portugal 370,  600,  000 

Spain _ 1,  470.  30O,  000 

Sweden 108,900.000 

United  Kingdom 8.668,300,000 

Yugoslavia 2,  132.400,000 

Regional 2,237.300,000 

Burma 93,  900.  000 

Cambodia 263,600.000 

China,  Republic  of.. 3.  894.  600.  000 

Indochina  (undistributed)..     1.536,000.000 

Indonesia 558,000,000 

Japan 3.  462,  500,  000 

Korea 4,  436.  600.  000 

Laos _ 301,  200,  000 

Malaya 21,  800.  000 

Philippines 1,  555,  700,  000 

Thailand... 571.  800.  000 

Vietnam. 1,  895,  900,  000 

Regional 310,  lOO,  000 

Greece. 3.  073.  500,  000 

Iran i_  012,  600,  000 

Iraq _ gS.  300.  000 

Israel. 709  100,  000 

Jordan 230,  900,  000 

Lebanon 36,  100,000 

Saudi  Arabia 46.600.000 

Turkey 3,094,900,000 

United  Arab  Republic 295,  000,  000 

Nicaragua 42,  500,  000 

Panama 53,  600,  000 

Paraguay. 39  500.  OOO 

Per"- - - 334,  300.  000 

Uruguay 72.  300,  000 

Venezuela 73.  300,  000 

West  Indies  Federation 11,  500,  000 

Oversea    Territories 4.800,000 

Regional m,  100,  000 

Ethiopia 115,  000.  000 

Ghana 4.000,000 

Guinea 3,  soo,  000 

Liberia. 73  300,  ooO 

Libya-.. 154,  ooo,  000 

Yemen-. - _ 11,  300,  000 

CENTO 23.  200,  000 

Afghanistan 145.  700,  000 

Ceylon 65,  300,  000 

India 2.  383,  900,  000 

Nepal... ._  39,  400.  000 

Pakistan.. 1,  256.  700,  000 

Regional 854.  200.  000 

Argentina 460,  500,  000 

Bolivia 191,  700,  000 

BrazU 1.376.600.000 


Foreign  aid  aa  of  June  30,  1961—Contln\iea 

Chile (SM.  000, 000 

Colombia ___  240.  600.  000 

Coata  Rica 68,700,000 

Cuba 62.000.000 

Dominican  Republic 8.800,000 

Ecuador 84,  300,000 

El  Salvador 10,000,000 

Guatemala 117,400,000 

Haiti 80,  400,  000 

Honduras 34,900.000 

Mexico 600.  000,  000 

Morocco 194,  700.  000 

Nigeria 6.  200,  000 

Somali  Republic 9.100,000 

Sudan 44, 100.000 

Tunisia 136,  200,000 

Oversea   Territorle* 60,900,000 

Regional 21,  600,  000 

Nonreglonal 3.  336.  200,  000 


Total  all  countries 84.  090,  800.  000 

Actual  costs,  according  to  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
have  exceeded  $5  billion  per  year  since 
the  inception  of  the  program.  The 
yearly  breakdown  is  as  follows  for  our 
foreign  aid  program : 
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This  is  the  iceberg  above  the  surface. 
A  closer  study  of  our  foreign  aid  which 
goes  under  other  labels  would  run  the 
amount  up  considerably — probably  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  Only  today  Yugo- 
slavia got  a  loan  from  the  World  Bank 
which  is  largely  subsidized  by  U.S.  tax- 
payers. 

President  Kennedy  wants  $4.9  billion 
of  our  tax  money  to  go  into  the  foreign 
aid  program  next  year,  about  $1.6  bil- 
lion more  than  Congress  gave  him  Itist 
year.  The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  cut 
about  $200  million  of  it.  Most  Ameri- 
cans have  believed  that  we  should  assist 
needy  nations  wherever  possible.  After 
the  war.  we  all  accepted  the  idea  that 
we  should  assist  war-torn  Europ>e  and 
we  did.  Next  we  were  sold  the  idea — 
and  we  bought  it — that  we  should  help 
so-called  underdevelop>ed  countries  al- 
though now  we  see  many  of  these  same 
countries  flooding  cheap  products  into 
our  country  and  getting  thereby  aid  on 
the  one  hand  and  our  jobs  on  the  other. 
What  we  have  never  accepted,  however, 
is  the  idea  that  obviously  was  there  all 
of  the  time — foreign  aid  forever. 

On  February  2.  1962.  Presidential  Ad- 
viser Chester  Bowles,  an  ardent  one- 
worlder,  said  "foreign  aid  will  be  with 
us  all  our  lives."  He  added  that  "it  can 
be  expected  countries  with  Communist 
leanings  will  receive  such  aid."  It  can 
be  shown  time  and  time  again  that  we 
have  the  complete  paradox  of  spending 
billions  for  defense — why  for  defense? 
Because  of  the  Communist  criminal  con- 
spiracy— and  at  the  same  time  millions 
flow  through  our  foreign  aid  syphon  to 
the  very  countries  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  world. 
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Probably  the  biggest  fallacy  in  the 
whole  Job  of  selling  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram is  that  of  overselling.  President 
Kennedy  flatly  states  that  every  dollar  of 
the  $4.9  billion  aid  is  vital  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  world  security.  The  truth 
probably  never  will  be  known  as  to  how 
badly  mismanaged  and  how  extravagant 
the  program  is  but  enough  of  the  iceberg 
is  visible  above  the  surface  to  know  it 
is  downright  deplorable. 

Last  month,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  released  a  report  which  told 
the  American  taxpayer  nothing  new.  It 
stated  that  "moneysaving  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  an  important  objective  in  the 
administration  of  U.S.  aid."  A  few  of 
the  examples  of  poor  administration 
cited  were  first,  a  $5.3  million  military 
aid  project  in  Tarkey  which  has  produced 
nothing  in  5  years;  second,  a  $10  million 
project  In  Korea  which  was  supposed  to 
get  underway  4  years  ago  but  has  not 
been  started;  third,  waste  of  $300,000  in 
South  Vietnam  on  trucks  that  could  have 
been  bought  cheaper;  and,  fourth,  an  $11 
million  highway  project  in  Vietnam 
approved  2  years  ago  which  Is  not  even 
on  the  drawing  boards  yet. 

If  we  were  merely  spending  morey 
unnecessarily  it  would  be  bad  enough. 
Unfortunately,  this  money  is  being  used 
to  promote  socialUm  and  totalitarianism 
in  many  of  the  recipient  countries.  We 
are  encouraging  socialistic  reform  in 
South  America.  Our  Government  is 
showing  countries  how  to  force  up  the 
price  of  coffee  and  tin — to  the  adverse 
interest  of  American  consumers — by 
government  control.  Free  enterprise  and 
the  free  market  are  not  encouraged. 

Because  of  our  weakness  in  giving 
leadership,  we  invite  the  stealing  of 
American  property.  Does  this  cut  off 
foreign  aid?  No.  Starting  with  the 
recognition  of  Communist  Russia  in  the 
early  days  of  the  first  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration our  policy  has  allowed  the  steal- 
ing of  American  property  with  impunity. 
Pro-Red  Castro  stole  billions  In  Ameri- 
can property  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  evoked  little  protest. 
President  Joao  Goulart,  of  Brazil,  liter- 
ally stole  American  property  last  fall  and 
then  comes  to  Washington  to  get  the  red 
carpet  treatment  and  speak  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress.  No  aid  should 
go  to  any  country  which  steals  American 
property. 

Another  fallacy  is  the  argument  that 
the  Soviets  will  give  aid  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  if  we  do  not  and  there- 
by advance  the  cause  of  communism. 
Except  in  the  early  days  of  the  program, 
foreign  aid  has  done  very  little  to  check 
the  growth  of  communism.  The  Soviet 
Union  talks  of  financial  assistance  to 
countries  and  we  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  *uheir  aid  is  similar  to  ours. 
It  is  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. They  do  not  give  bona  fide  fi- 
nancial aid  except  in  rare  situations. 
They  give  Soviet  bloc  credits  for  pay- 
ment of  Soviet  technicians,  labor,  and  so 
forth,  and  almost  always  force  the  re- 
cipient country  to  make  a  reciprocal 
deal.  They  use  very  few  grants  and 
classify  most  of  their  assistance  as  loans. 
They  do  not  use  our  handout  method  but 
endeavor  to  tie  the  country  to  them  by 


use  of  credits  for  periods  of  10  or  15 
years,  thereby  exerting  influence  in  the 
country  for  many  years  after  our  large 
grants  are  forgotten. 

The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment— AID — which  dispenses  the 
billions  in  foreign  aid  admitted  in  March 
that  it  was  possible  that  U.S.  aid  was 
mingled  with  Soviet  aid  in  18  nations. 
This  was  revealed  only  after  a  House 
subcommittee  uncovered  the  fact  that 
materials  purchased  by  American  aid 
had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
Soviet-sponsored  hospital  in  Cambodia. 
AID  said  there  was  not  anything  star- 
tling about  this  because  the  Communists 
help  us  once  in  a  while,  too. 

Every  dollar  is  needed?  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  read  of  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
using  several  million  of  our  foreign  aid 
dollars  to  refurbish  his  yacht  with  gold 
wallpaper  and  the  trimmings  fitting  for 
a  potentate.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Representative  Wayne  Hays,  Democrat, 
recently  raised  the  roof  after  learning 
that  American  taxpayers  were  footing 
the  bill  for  $3,000  a  month  salaries  to 
Congolese  Cabinet  members  through  our 
foreign  aid.  These  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  we  "owe" 
foreign  aid.  Even  to  the  extent,  the  do- 
gooders  say,  that  we  should  borrow  to 
give  it  away.  This  is  precisely  our  posi- 
tion of  the  past  few  years.  Our  deficit 
spending  has  been  almost  exactly  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  aid.  We  have 
more  national  debt  than  the  combined 
debt  of  all  those  whom  we  are  aiding 
and  our  gold  reserves  are  running  out. 
Everything  points  to  a  situation  which 
would  make  reasonable  men  wonder  but 
tlie  Congress  and  the  President  con- 
tinue on  their  merry  way.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  my  colleagues,  the  pub- 
lic has  had  its  fill  of  this  Alice  in  Won- 
derland approach  to  domestic  and  in- 
ternational issues.  The  public  is  not  so 
gullible  or  so  easily  misled.  The  public 
surely  understands  the  Communist 
criminal  conspiracy  better  than  does  the 
State  Department.  More  commonsense 
prevails  among  the  people  back  home 
than  you  give  them  credit  for.  They  are 
generous,  they  are  humanitarian,  they 
want  to  help  their  neighbor  but  they  are 
also  interested  in  the  solvency  of  their 
Republic. 

Speaking  of  our  interest,  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  Keruiedy 
administration  in  watering  down  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  aid  program 
as  it  relates  to  foreign  assistance  to 
Communist  countries.  Here  is  one  issue 
with  which  the  public  is  concerned 
and,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  very  definite 
imderstanding.  I  urge  a  roUcall  vote 
on  this  matter  so  the  constituents  back 
home  can  find  out  who  is  for  giving  our 
taxpayers'  money  to  further  commvmism. 
Let  those  who  so  believe  answer  at  the 
polls. 

The  most  fallacious  of  all  arguments  is 
given  to  support  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
land, and  the  other  Soviet  satellites.  I 
absolutely  oppose  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  The  worst  perversion  of  his- 
tory is  perpetrated  to  justify  this  aid. 
We  are  told  that  conditions  are  better  in 
these  countries  since  our  aid  money  has 


flowed  to  their  governments.  This  is 
true.  There  was  unrest  before  our  aid 
because  communism  did  not  work  well 
and  the  people  began  to  protest.  Our 
aid  has  made  conditions  better  and 
helped  tranquilize  them.  They  now 
think  communism  works  and  they  will  be 
more  content.  A  double  blow  is  dealt  be- 
cause those  who  are  working  against 
communism  within  these  countries  are 
hampered  in  their  efforts  to  return  these 
countries  to  the  free  world.  The  United 
States  looks  like  a  complete  fool  to  these 
patriotic  freedom  fighters.  Take  the 
time  to  talk  to  some  of  these  Polish  or 
Yugoslavian  an  ti -Communists.  They 
are  bewildered  at  the  foolishness  of 
America  in  assisting  their  oppressors. 
We  are  told  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  that  this  foreign 
aid  helps  people  and  not  governments 
but  the  facts  do  not  substantiate  these 
arguments.  The  Communist  tyrants 
will  never  be  forced  to  face  the  wrath 
of  their  subjects  as  long  as  we  bail  out 
their  tottering  regimes. 

U.S.  policy  on  foreign  aid  has.  in  my 
judgment,  been  wavering,  unrealistic, 
and  susceptible  to  blackmail.  A  good 
example  was  cited  by  Time  magazine  in 
February  of  this  year  when  it  told  of 
Uruguay's  Chief  of  State,  Victor  Haedo, 
bluntly  asking  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk: 

Tell  me,  that  aid  you  promised,  when  is  It 
coming  in? 

Rusk  replied: 

Very  soon,  Mr.  President,  Just  as  soon  as 
Congress  approves  it. 

Haedo  then  snapped: 

Well,  then,  it  will  be  received  by  our  grand- 
sons. 

Secretary  Rusk  as  usual  just  took  it 
rather  than  explaining  to  President 
Haedo  that  we  were  doing  them  a  favor, 
after  all,  and  he  should  be  more  wonied 
about  complying  with  the  conditions  we 
have  laid  down  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  in  our 
friend-buying  and  foolishness  in  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  A  genei-al  loss  of  re- 
spect can  be  exE>ected  if  we  continue  to 
go  in  this  direction. 

Probably  the  most  regretable  tactic 
is  that  of  telling  the  people  we  must 
continue  these  handouts  to  prevent  the 
Communists  from  taking  over.  "An 
empty  stoniach  is  a  Communist  work- 
shop," we  are  told.  .This  completely 
overlooks  the  historical  nature  of  com- 
munism which  is  a  criminal  conspiracy 
and  not  a  philosophy.  Highly  developed 
countries  like  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  taken  over  by  subversion,  not  hun- 
ger— subversion  and  our  lack  of  respon- 
sible foreign  pohcy,  I  should  say.  Those 
who  would  frighten  us  in  to  believing 
that  the  Communists  will  take  over  un- 
less we  pour  our  dollars  by  the  billion 
never  try  to  answer  the  China  riddle  or 
the  fact  that  communism  and  socialism 
have  never  really  solved  any  problems 
in  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
Chinese  have  communism  and  they  are 
hungry.  Except  for  our  aid  the  people 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  would  probably 
be  in  revolt. 
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All  one  needs  to  do  is  to  read  the  head- 
lines and  articles  in  our  newspapers. 
The  Washington  Star  of  June  9.  1962, 
carried  an  article  in  which  it  was  stated: 

Anti-American  demonstrations  spread  in 
South  Korea  today.  The  U.S.  Army  ordered 
American  military  personnel  In  the  Seoul 
area  restricted  to  base  except  for  official  busi- 
ness. 

U.S.  aid  to  Korea  as  of  June  30,  1961 
was  $4.6  billion; 
The  New  York  Times  of  June  9,  1962: 
Colombo.  Cetlon. — Minister  of  trade  Tl- 
klrl  Banda  Ilangaratne  announced  today  the 
Government  seizure  of  further  properties  of 
Esso.  Shell,  and  Caltex  oil  companies  In 
Ceylon. 

U.S.  aid  to  Ceylon  has  been  $63  million. 
New  York  Times  of  June  11,  1962: 

Athens. — The  Government  appealed  to 
farmers  today  to  limit  wheat-growing  on  the 
ground  that  it  deprived  Greece  of  substantial 
United  States  aid  In  agricultural  surpluses. 

Greece  has  received  $2.95  billion  in 
U.S.  aid. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  Common 
Market  and  how  they  are  going  to  be  the 
whiz  kids  in  economic  competition  from 
now  on.  Well,  we  have  given  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  $22.8  billion  in 
US.  aid. 

On  May  Day,  1962.  President  Sukarno, 
of  Indonesia,  declared  that  he  had 
brought  respectability  to  that  country's 
Communists  because  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  beneficial  to  the  young 
nation.  While  trying  to  establish  a  So- 
cialist state  himself,  he  noted  in  a  speech 
before  the  closing  session  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  Congress : 

I  am  very  happy  to  ha\e  removed  the 
Communist  phobia  from  the  minds  of  our 
people.  Two  years  ago  communism  was  re- 
garded as  Satan  and  Devil  by  the  majority  of 
the  Indonesian  people. 

Now,  that  is  real  progress.  We  have 
literally  poured  foreign  aid  dollars  into 
that  country — over  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars— and  he  has  pursued  a  policy  which 
in  his  own  words  has  removed  the 
"phobia"  about  communism.  Indonesia 
has  been  purchasing  cruisers,  destroyers, 
and  submarines  from  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia to  strengthen  her  military  estab- 
lishment for  the  proposed  takeover  of 
Dutch  New  Guinea.  More  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Representa- 
tive Walter  Judd.  referred  to  as  our 
policy  of  "trying  to  make  friends  out 
of  our  enemies  by  making  enemies  out 
of  our  friends."    • 

In  Ghana,  we  have  helped  build  a  des- 
FWtic  reign  of  terror  with  our  support 
and  dollars.  President  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  is  running  a  police  state,  yet  only 
last  year  the  United  States  pledged  $133 
million  to  help  finance  a  huge  E>ower 
dam  and  aluminum  plant  on  the  Volta 
River.  Item:  On  May  1,  1962,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Moscow  that  President 
Nkrumah  had  been  awarded  the  Lenin 
Peace  Prize. 

Another  Lenin  Peace  Prize  winner. 
President  Sekou  Toure  found  the  way  to 
make  the  dollars  jingle.  Though  toeing 
the  Communist  line,  he  claims  his  little 
country  of  Guinea  is  threatened  by  Com- 
munist takeover. 


In  Cambodia,  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk has  said: 

Be  sure  of  one  thing:  In  spite  of  all  the 
disapproval  of  the  West  I  will  never  aban- 
don my  friendship  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians.     I  will  never  give  them  up. 

That  is  all  right,  we  will  drop  $270 
million  in  that  country  because,  after 
all,  there  is  a  chance. 

Trade  and  aid  has  been  stepped  up 
during  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
the  Conununist  bloc  countries.  Secre- 
tary Rusk  artfully  sells  the  idea  that 
Communists  are  not  really  Communists 
if  they  live  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and 
so  forth.  Item:  we  build  a  steel  mill  for 
Poland  at  the  same  time  they  are  offer- 
ing $32.1  million  to  India  as  a  long-term 
loan.  These  facts  would  be  humorous  if 
they  were  not  so  tragic. 

On  June  22  of  this  year,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Cheddi  B.  Jagan,  of  British  Guiana, 
acknowledged  that  he  could  be  described 
as  a  Communist,  according  to  a  New 
York  Times  article.  Dr.  Jagan  was  giv- 
ing evidence  before  a  commission  inquir- 
ing into  the  February  riots  at  George- 
town and  said  he  believed  the  Communist 
creed  of  "each  according  to  his  ability; 
each  according  to  his  need."  Yet,  he 
will  be  holding  his  hands  out  for  our  for- 
eign aid  and  we  will  give  it  to  him.  Will 
he  build  a  free  government  or  a  Com- 
munist government  with  this  money? 
You  answer  the  question. 

On  the  same  day.  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  complained  bitterly 
that  the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
voted  against  India  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Councils  consideration  of 
the  dispute  over  Kashmir.  He  said  that 
their  actions  cast  "doubt"  on  their  good 
will  toward  India  and  that  all  the  good 
will  built  up  over  the  years  "is  washed 
out  in  one  stroke"  by  a  "speech  made 
and  a  vote  cast."  Now.  that  is  a  good 
example  of  the  success  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  We  have  given  India  over 
$2.4  billion  but  it  is  all  washed  out  In 
one  stroke.  Will  we  not  ever  wake  up? 
You  do  not  have  to  use  anything  more 
than  commonsense  to  .see  what  is  hap- 
pening and  how  foolish  we  are.  Mr. 
Nehru  continued: 

Speeches  made  by  the  U.S.  Representative 
in  the  Security  Council  meeting  on  Goa 
hurt  us.  annoyed  us.  Irritated  us,  angered  us. 

India  votes  with  the  Communist  bloc 
more  often  than  with  us  and  that  is  not 
supposed  to  annoy  us,  irritate  us,  anger 
us — no,  we  just  continue  pouring  out  the 
dollars.    Does  this  make  good  sense? 

Our  latest  spat  with  India  is  over  their 
purchase  of  Mig  fighters  from  Russia. 
It  appears  the  issue  will  be  settled  and 
they  will  not  buy  them  from  the  Rus- 
sians. Krishna  Menon  will  reluctantly 
agree  to  purchase  of  British  or  French 
planes  provided  they  are  paid  for  by 
U.S.  dollars.  Another  victory  for  our 
hard-hitting  State  Department  and  the 
foreign  aid  bureaucrats. 

What  should  we  do  about  foreign  aW? 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  domestic  waste,  duplication, 
and  inefficiency— turn  off  the  tax  dollar 
spigot.  Foreign  aid  was  founded  on  a 
humanitarian  instinct  at  a  time  of  dire 
need.    It  has  been  maintained  by  over- 


selling its  need — indeed,  some  say  that 
we  "owe"  it — on  a  false  understanding 
of  what  the  Communists  are  doing.  In 
1948,  450  people  were  employed  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  Thirteen  years 
and  over  $80  bilhon  later,  this  staff  had 
grown  to  12,000  persons  who  direct  2,000 
projects  with  an  additional  9.000  persons 
engaged  in  military  a.ssistance  alone. 
We  are  long  past  due  the  time  when 
we  should  examine  this  giveaway  pro- 
gram very  closely,  cut  it  drastically,  and 
use  it  only  where  we  are  promoting  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  past  I  have  supported  the  foreign 
aid  authorizations  and  appropriations 
even  though  with  increasing  doubt  and 
reluctance. 

This  year  the  bill  authorizes  an  in- 
crease In  appropriations  over  the  previ- 
ous years.  The  total  money  amounts  to 
$4,600  million  and  this  is  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  June  30  of  this  year  had 
unexpended  funds  of  over  $6.5  billion. 
True,  much  of  it  is  obligated  but  a  lot 
is  not.  The  organization  also  has  $3 
billion  in  foreign  currency  which  can  be 
used  in  the  various  countries  with  which 
we  deal.  If  our  own  finances  were  sound, 
this  increase  in  expenditures  might  be 
justified,  but  the  facts  are  that  we  have 
just  closed  fiscal  year  1962  with  a  deficit 
in  excess  of  $7  billion  and  we  are  facing 
a  known  deficit  In  1963  of  $4  billion. 
Should  a  tax  cut  be  passed,  the  deficit 
could  easily  run  from  $10  billion  to  $12 
billion. 

Our  economy  is  on  the  move  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  the  wrong  direction.  Un- 
employment is  increasing.  The  House 
recently  by  a  slim  margin  increased  the 
debt  limit.  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  increasing  the  limit. 

The  bill  before  us  is  one  of  those 
pieces  of  legislation  which  will  make  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
again  if  the  bills  are  to  be  paid. 

The  outflow  of  gold  continues  and  this 
bill  is  one  of  the  prime  contributors  to 
this  outflow.  The  bill  also  contains  only 
recommended  curtailment  of  furnishing 
funds  to  Communist-controlled  coun- 
tries and  so  it  is  apparent  that  we  will 
continue  to  furnish  fimds  to  strengthen 
the  dictators'  hold  on  several  of  these 
Communist  countries. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  these  facts,  it 
does  seem  illogical  and  foolhardy  to  pose 
among  nations  as  the  great  giver  when 
we  are  hard  pressed  in  our  own  country. 

For  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  In 
Congress.  I  feel  impelled  to  vote  against 
this  foreign  assistance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11921)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  689,  he  reported  the 
bill    back    to    the   House    with   sundry 
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amendments  adopted  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

This  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  th(?  bill  ? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.   lam. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Chuhch  moves  to  recommit  the  blU, 
H.R.  11921,  to  thrt  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  previous 
question  was  ordered.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were— yeas  250,  nays  164,  not  voting  22, 
as  follows : 

(RoU  No.  153  J 
YEAS — 250 
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Addabbo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Arends 

A.shley 

A^plnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

BaUey 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Bee  It  worth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

BroyhlU 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chlperfleld 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 


Contf 

Cook 

CoolMy 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Daddarto 

Dagve 

Etanlels 

Dawson 

Oelaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlgg» 

Dlndull 

Donailnick 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

DulskH 

Dwyer 

EdmoDdson 

Elilott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Fen ton 

Flnnegan 

Fino 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

OarmftU 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

OonaUec 


Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkal 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnskl 


Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.y. 
MllUken 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
O'Brien,  lU. 


,111. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen, 
Minn. 

Anderson, 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baker 

Baring 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Betu 

Bonner 

Bow 

Bray 

Brown 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Oolmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Derounlan 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dumo 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Garland 
Oathings 
Gavin 


O'Brien.  N.Y. 

CHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'NelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Phil  bin 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Pur  cell 

Qule 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Scbneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

NAYS— 164 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kllgore 

King,  N.Y. 

Kitchin 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

I.«trd 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Llp>scomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

Mack 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Michel 

MlnshaU 

MoeUer 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Moulder 
Murray 


Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slbal 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  2^ndt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watu 

Weis 

Westland 

Whalley 

Widnall 

WUson,  Calif. 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Riley 
Roberts.  Ala. 


Saund 
Taber 


Thompson,  La. 
Utt 


NorreU 

Nygaard 

CKonski 

Passman 

Pelly 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

Poff 

Ray 

Reece 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

Williams 

Willla 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Yoimg 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 22 

Alford  Flood  McSween 

Blitch  Frazler  Mason 

Curtis,  Mass.  Hoffman,  Mich.  Pfoct 

Davis,  Tenn.  Horan  Powell 

Donobue  Kowalskl  Ralna 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mrs.  RUey  against. 

Mr.  Prazier  for.  with  Mr.  McSween  against. 

Mr.  Kowalskl  for,  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mrs. 
Blitch  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Rains  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for.  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mrs.  Pfost  with  Mr.  Horan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  corrections  as  to  the 
section  and  subsection  numbers  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  689,  I  call  up  the 
bill  S.  2996  and  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  the  bill  H.R.  11921  as  passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962". 

PART    I ACT   rOH    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

or    1961 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  ae  amended,  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  policy.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  paragraph:  "It  Is  further  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  support  for  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy  should  be  con- 
tinued, in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  it  is  desirable  that  the  programs 
of  assistance  under  this  part  to  each  country 
receiving  such  assistance,  as  well  as  such 
country's  own  programs  of  economic  devel- 
opment, should  be  reviewed  by  Advisory  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  President  to  advise 
the  President  and  the  Congriess  whether  such 
programs  will  be  effective  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  In  bringing  about 
the  economic  development  of  such  coun- 
tries." 

(b)  Such  section  is  fiirther  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following : 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  requests 
for  appropriations  to  carry  out  programs  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  should  be  accom- 
panied by  information  with  respect  to  the 
priorities  assigned  among  the  countries  re- 
ceiving assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  requested. 

"It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
In  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
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attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  resxilt  of  United  States 
assistance,  divert  their  own  economic  re- 
sources to  military  or  propaganda  efforts, 
supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Commu- 
nist China,  and  directed  stgainst  the  United 
States  or  against  other  countries  receiving 
aid  under  this  Act." 

(c)  Such  section  Is  fxu-ther  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  "It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United 
States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  Join  In  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this 
part  on  the  possibilities  for  Joint  action  to 
assure  the  effective  development  of  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  such  re- 
cipient countries  and  the  effective  use  of 
assistance  provided  them;  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  request  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  In  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  missions." 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
Title  n — Development  Granta  and  Technical 
Cooperation 
Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211(a).  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  strike  out  "In  so  doing" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  "In 
fxirnishlng  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title". 

(b)  In  section  212,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "1962"  and  "$380,- 
000,000"  and  substitute  "1963"  and  $300,- 
000,000",  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  213,  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

Title  ni — Investment  Guaranties 
Sic.  103.  Title  m  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of   the   Foreign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "$1,000- 
000,000"  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
"$1,300,000,000". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  Important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  invest- 
ment for  housing  projects  with  appropriate 
participation  by  the  private  investor  In  the 
loan  risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  for- 
eign and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
States,  or  assuring  against  loss  of  not  to 
exceed  76  per  centum  of  any  other  invest- 
ment due  to  such  risks  as  the  President  may 
determine,  uj>on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  determine". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "$90,000,- 
000"  in  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
"$180,000,000",  and  after  the  word  "guar- 
anty" insert  the  following:  "in  the  case  of 
a  loan  shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other 
such  gruaranty". 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (d)  insert  ",  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title" 
before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f) : 
"(f)  There    is    hereby    authorized    to    be 

appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  be- 
ginning in  the  fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avaUable 
until  expended." 


(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "$10,- 
000,000"  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stitute "$60,000,000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "and 
(e)"  and  substitute  "(e),  and  (f)  ". 

Title  IV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 
Sec.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  sxu-veys  of  investment  opportu- 
nities, is  amended  by  striking  out  "1962"  and 
substituting  "1963". 

Alliance  for  Progress 

Sec.  105.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI,  as  follows: 

"Title  VI~Alliance  for  Progress 

"Sec.  251.  Genesal  Authoettt. — (a)  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  Accordingly,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine  in  order  to 
promote  the  economic  development  of  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  Latin  America. 

"(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  to  countries  and  areas 
under  this  title,  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  (1)  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota  and  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
and  in  particular  the  extent  to  which  the 
recipient  country  or  area  Is  showing  a  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and 
demonstrating  a  clear  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures;  (2)  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  soundness  of  the  ac- 
tivity to  be  financed;  (3)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  its  relationship  to. 
other  development  activities  being  under- 
taken or  planned,  and  Its  contribution  to 
realizable  long-range  objectives:  and  (4) 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance 
Involved.  In  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  fxmds  which  are  reqiilred  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  Inter- 
est In  United  States  dollars,  the  President 
shall  take  Into  account.  In  addition  to  the 
considerations  named  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the  efforts 
made  by  recipient  nations  to  repatriate  cap- 
ital invested  In  other  countries  by  their  own 
citizens.  The  provisions  of  sections  201(d) 
202(b),  202(c),  and  204  shall  be  applicable 
to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be  made  only 
upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of 
repajrment. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  doUars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  L 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pollclea  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  Utle,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  In  fos- 
tering measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ- 


ing colonization  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

"(e)  In  fiirnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
I^resldent  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  In  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab- 
lished under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963  and  not  to 
exceed  $800,000,000  for  use  beginning  In 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1968. 
which  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  and  which,  except  for 
not  to  exceed  $100  000,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  b« 
available  only  for  loans  payable  as  to  prin- 
cipal anct  interest  in  United  States  dollars." 

Chapter  3 — Jnternational  organizations  and 
programs 
Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  International  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1962" 
and  "$153,500,000"  and  substituting  "1963' 
and  "$148,900,000".  respectively. 

Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  and  "$466,000,000 " 
and  substituting  "1963"  and  "$400,000,000*. 
respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Sec.  108.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962"  and  substituting 
"1963". 

PART    n — INTEENATIONAL    PEACE    AND    8ECT7«rrT 

ACT  or  ItSl 
Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
Sec  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act    of    1961,   as    amended, 
which    relates    to    military    assistance,    is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  add  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and,  with  such  deliberate  speed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav- 
ing sufficient  wealth  to  enable  It,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adeqtiate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ- 
omy." 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales.  Insert  "not  less  than"  before  'the 
value"  In  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  510(a).  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  "1962"  In  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
"1963 '. 

(d)  In  section  511(b).  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, strike  out  "military  assistance  programs" 
and  insert  "grant  programs  of  defense  arti- 
cles". 

PAST  nx 
Chapter   1 — General    provisions 
Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  ni  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act    of    1961.    as   amended. 
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which     relates     to     general     provisions.     Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  patents 
and  technical  information,  strike  out  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to  trans- 
fers between  accounts,  designate  the  present 
language  as  subsection  (a)  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion and  in  sections  451,  610,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  (1)  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses." 

(c)  In  section  $11  (a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  "and  11"  and  substitute  ",  II,  and  VI". 

(d)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

"Sec.  618.  Use  or  Settlement  Recehts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan  Re- 
garding the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic 
Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  President 
in  any  appropriation  Act.  within  the  limita- 
tions of  part  I  of  this  Act.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  that  part." 

(e)  Amend  section  620.  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  the  gorernment  of  any  country 
which  is  Indebted  to  any  United  States  citi- 
zen for  goods  or  services  furnished  or  or- 
dered where  (1)  sujcsh  citizen  has  exhausted 
available  legal  remedies,  which  shall  Include 
arbitration,  or  (11)  the  debt  is  not  denied 
or  contested  by  such  government,  or  (ill) 
such  Indebtedness  ortses  under  an  uncondi- 
tional guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such 
government,  or  any  predecessor  government, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  any  controlled 
entity:  Provided,  That  the  President  does  not 
find  such  action  oontrary  to  the  national 
security." 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections : 
"(e)    In  any  case  in  which  the  President 

determines  that  a  nation  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  has  after  January  1,  1962, 
(1)  nationalized,  expropriated,  or  otherwise 
seized  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  prop- 
erty of  United  States  citizens  or  entities  re- 
ferred to  in  section  22 1  ( b ) ,  or  ( 2 )  im- 
posed upon  or  enf uroed  against  such  property 
or  the  owners  thereof  discriminatory  taxes 
or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive  maintenance 
or  operational  conditions  not  imposed  or 
enforced  with  respect  to  property  of  a  like 
nature  owned  or  operated  by  its  own  na- 
tionals or  the  nationals  of  any  government 
other  than  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  failed  within  six  months 
following  the  taking  of  action  In  either  of 
such  categories  to  take  steps  determined  by 
the  President  to  b«  appropriate  and  ade- 
quate to  remedy  such  situation  and  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  under  international 
law  toward  such  cdtizens  and  entitles,  in- 
cluding the  prompt  payment  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange  to  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  property  so  nationalized,  expropriated, 
or  otherwise  seized,  or  to  arrange,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  concerned,  for  sub- 
mitting the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion or  conciliation  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures under  which  a  final  and  binding 
decision  or  settlement  will  be  reached  and 
full  payment  or  arrangements  with  the 
owners  for  such  payment  made  within 
twelve  months  following  such  submission, 
the  President  shall  suspend  assistance  under 
this  Act  to  such  nation  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken  and 


no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  President  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  Assistance  to  India  under  this  Act 
and  the  Agricultural  Trade  E>evelopment  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  funds  obligated  or  committed  for 
such  assistance  during  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

"(g)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  and  no  conmioditles  may  be 
sold  or  given  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be 
dominated  by  communism  or  Marxism.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act. 

"(h)  Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (g) 
shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  If  prior  to  furnishing  such  assist- 
ance the  President  finds  ( 1 )  that  a  recipient 
country  Is  not  participating  directly  or  In- 
directly in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (2) 
that  such  recipient  country  Is  not  controlled 
by  any  country  promoting  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  assistance  is  In  the  interest 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  (4)  that  the  President  notifies  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  Intention  to  furnish  such  assistance." 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
Sfc.  302.  Chapter    2    of    part    III    of    the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer- 
cise of  functions,  delete  "(a)  "  and  strike  out 
subsections   (b),   (c),   (d),  and   (e). 

(b)  Amend  section  624.  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section "(d)".  Inserting  in  paragraph  2(A) 
of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ",  and  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,"  after  "Peace  Corps",  and  inserting  In 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub- 
section (d)  ".  and  Public  Law  86-735"  after 
"part  n  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
empl03rment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "seventy- 
six"  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  "one 
hundred  and  twenty-five". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  :  ":  Provided  further.  That,  when- 
ever the  President  determines  it  to  be  im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  un- 
der this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one 
year  pending  assignment  outside  the  United 
States." 

(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out  "624 
(e)"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
"624(d)". 

( e )  In  section  634  ( a ) ,  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information.  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  "and  on  progress  under  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section   102". 

(f)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  "and  V"  and 
substitute  ",  V,  and  VI"  and  strike  out 
"made". 

(g)  Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 
administrative  expeiues,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "1962"  and 
"$50,000,000"  and  substitute  "1963  *  and 
"$55,000,000",  respectively. 


(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "to  the 
Secretary  of  State". 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sec.  303.  Chapter  3  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,    as   amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d). 

(b)  Section  644 (m),  which  relates  to  defi- 
nitions, is  amended  by  striking  out  "as  grant 
assistance"  in  subparagraphs  (2)   and  (3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex- 
pended balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"this  Act  or"  after  "pursuant  to", 

PAP.T    IV AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  AsslsUnce 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  is  repealed,  which 
repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amend- 
ments contained  in  such  part. 

Sec.  462.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890).  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  of,  or  personal  Injury  to  or 
death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try: Provided,  That  such  claim  Is  not  cogni- 
zable under  any  other  statute  or  interna- 
tional agreement  of  the  United  States  and 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or 
the  foreign  currency  equivalent  thereof." 

Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)(3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1961)  Is  hereby  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  word  "abroad"  after  the  word  "ex- 
positions". The  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  any  fair  or  exposition  within  the  United 
States  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been 
provided. 

Sec.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  au- 
thorizing participation  In  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"An  appropriation  of  $48,000  annually  is 
authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for  the 
aimual  contributions  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  arbitration;  and 
$27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  ap- 
propriation is  made,  such  appropriation  to 
be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by 
the  President  and  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  group." 

PART     V — migration     AND     REFUGEE     ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  501.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962" 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice. 
Italy,  on  October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  movement  of  refugees  and 
migrants  and  to  enhance  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  developing  countries  by  providing 
for  a  coordinated  supply  of  selected  man- 
power, there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the 
Committee  for  the  effectuation  of  its  pur- 
poses, and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses 
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incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the 
Committee. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time — 

( 1 )  for  contributiona  to  the  actlvltiea  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Conunissloner  for 
Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under  his 
mandate  or  in  behalf  of  whom  he  is  exercis- 
ing his  good  offices: 

(2)  for  assistance  to  or  in  behalf  of  refu- 
gees designated  by  the  President  (by  class, 
group,  or  designation  of  their  respective 
countries  of  origin  or  areas  of  residence) 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense,  or 
to  the  seciu-ity,  or  to  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States; 

(3)  for  assistance  to  or  in  t)ehalf  of  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident shall  determine  that  such  assistance 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States : 
Provided.  That  the  term  "refugees"  as  herein 
used  means  aliens  who  (A)  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion,  fled  from 
a  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (B) 
cannot  return  thereto  because  of  fear  of  per- 
secution on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  polit- 
ical opinion;  and  (C)  are  In  urgent  need  of 
assistance  for  the  essentials  of  life; 

(4)  for  assistance  to  State  or  local  public 
agencies  providing  services  for  substantial 
numbers  of  Individuals  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)  (other  than 
clause  (C)  thereof)  for  (A)  health  services 
and  edtscatlonal  services  to  such  individuals, 
and  (B)  special  training  for  emplojTnent  and 
services  related  thereto; 

(5)  for  transportation  to,  and  resettlement 
in,  other  areas  of  the  United  States  of  in- 
dividuals who  meet  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  (other  than  clause  (C)  thereof) 
and  who,  having  regard  for  their  Income  and 
other  resources,  need  assistance  in  obtaining 
such  service;  and 

(6)  for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
projects  for  emplojrment  or  refresher  pro- 
fessional training  of  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  (other 
than  clause  (C)  thereof)  and  who,  having  re- 
gard for  their  income  and  resoxirces.  need 
such  emplojrment  or  need  assistance  In  ob- 
taining such  retraining. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it 
to  be  important  to  the  national  interest,  not 
exceeding  $10,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  may 
be  transferred  to,  and  consolidated  with, 
funds  made  available  for  this  part  in  order 
to  meet  unexpected  urgent  refuge  and  mi- 
gration needs. 

(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  Informed  of 
the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions authorized  In  this  part. 

(ei  Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made 
available  under  authority  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  allocated  or  transferred  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  405(a),  405(c),  405(d),  and 
451(c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  section.  Funds 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Skc.  503.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  the  President  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to.  make  and  perform  agreements  and  con- 
tracts with,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons.  Government  or  Government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  and  international  and  Inter- 
governnaental  organizations;  and 


(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds,  prop- 
erty, and  services  of  any  kind  made  available 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or  otherwise 
for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  It 
to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
part  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  (66  Stat.  7),  as 
amended)  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

Sec.  604.  (a>  The  President  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  official  thereof  who  is  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  perform 
any  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  th'.s  part.  If  the  President  shall  so  specify, 
any  Individual  so  designated  under  this  sub- 
section Is  authorized  to  redelegate  to  any 
of  his  subordinates  any  functions  authorized 
to  be  performed  by  him  under  this  sub- 
section, except  the  function  of  exercising  the 
waiver  authority  specified  in  Eection  503(b) 
of  this  part. 

(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  cf  this  part.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
authorized  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  part  or  under  authority  gov- 
e  ning  the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds 
allocated  or  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be  estab- 
lished In  separate  appropriation  accounts  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury. 

SI.C.  505.  (a)  Funds  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  shall  be  available  for — 

( 1 )  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of 
personnel.  Including  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  this  part,  and  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure- 
nient  of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes  (other 
than  compensation  of  personnel )  without  re- 
gard to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  Foreign 
Seivice  Reserve  officers  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  part; 

(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange: 

(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.) ,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as  amend- 
ed; and 

(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  part,  all  determina- 
tions, authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
Issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  Into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed 
by  this  i>art  shall  continue  In  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded 
under  the  authority  of  this  part. 

Sic.  506.  Subsections  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
451  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  last  sentence  of 


section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1060  (74 
Stat.  504),  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  607.  Until  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  activities  under 
this  part,  such  activities  may  be  conducted 
with  funds  made  available  under  section  461 
(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  2996  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  H.R.  11921  as  passed 
by  the  House,  as  follows:  'That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962-. 

"PAST  I ACT  rOK  INTntNATIONAI.  DCVELOPMKNT 

OF  1»01 

"Chapter  1 — Short  Title  and  Policy 

"Src.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
lOGl,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement 
of  policy.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the 
fifth  paragraph,  imedtately  after  'religion.', 
the  following:  "The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  religion  In  the  gr.mt- 
ing  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  In  the 
exercise  of  any  other  rights  available  to 
American  citizens,  or  the  use  by  any  for- 
eign nation  of  assistance  made  available 
by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  of  such  nation  In  the  course 
of  which  discrimination  is  practiced  against 
r.ny  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  his  race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant 
to  oxir  principles;  and  in  all  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any 
funds  appropriated  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  these  principles  shall  be  applied.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  report  annually 
on  the  measures  taken  to  apply  the  prlnlcples 
stated  above.' 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following : 

"  'It  is  the  cense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not.  as  a  restilt  of  United  States  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili- 
tary or  propaganda  efforts,  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  and  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act.' 

"The  Congress  further  declares  that  In  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  empha- 
sis should  be  given  to:  programs  providing 
for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use  by  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  In  making  re- 
payable low- Interest  rate  loans  to  Individuals 
In  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the  pur- 
chase of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of  homes, 
the  establishment,  equipment  and  strength- 
ening of  small  Independent  business  con- 
cerns, purchase  of  tools  or  equipment  needed 
by  Individuals  for  carrying  on  an  occupation 
or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  opportunity  for 
individuals  to  obtain  practical  education  in 
vocational  and  occupational  skills,  and  to 
those  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
development  which  will  assist  in  carrying 
out  and  In  preparing  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  such  programs.  While  recog- 
nizing that  special  requirements,  differing 
development  needs  and  political  conditions 
in  various  assisted  countries  will  affect  the 
priority  of  such  programs  and  of  each  coun- 
try's relative  ability  to  Implement  them,  It 
Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each 
such  assisted  country  should  be  encouraged 
to  give  adequate  recognition  to  such  needs  of 
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the  people  In  the  preparation  of  national 
development  program*. 

"Chapter  2 — Development  assUtance 

**ntle  I — Development  Loan  Fund 

"Sxc.  lCi2.  Section  301  of  the  Ftjreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  general  authority  with  respect  to  develop- 
ment loans.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(e)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  allooai:e,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre- 
gating in  excess  of  |S0,O(X)  for  use  in  any 
country  under  thlK  title  unless  (1)  an  appli- 
cation for  such  funds  has  been  received  for 
use  in  such  country  together  with  suf&clent 
infommtlon  and  sssurances  to  liKllcate  rea- 
sonably that  the  funds  will  be  used  In  an 
economically  and  technically  sound  nuunner, 
or  (2)  the  President  determines  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  allocation,  reservation, 
earmarking,  comnilttnent,  or  set-aside  that 
It  Is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such 
funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.' 

"Title  II — Dei-elopment  Grants  and 
Technical  Cooperation 

•*8bc.  102.  Title  IT  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  rtlates  to  development 
grants  and  te<:hnlcal  cooperation.  Is 
amended  as  follo%v8: 

"(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows: 

"'(c)  Not  to  exc-eed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for 
programs  designee  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  progranM  may  be  carried 
out  only  in  accordance  with  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  this  section.* 

"(b)  In  section  2X2,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  '1962'  and  '$380,000,- 
000'  and  substitute  '1963'  and  ■$300,000,000', 
respectively. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  213.  which,  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace,    I ! 

"Title  III— InvcMtmant  Guaranties 

"Sec.  103.  Title  m  of  chapter  2  of  part 
I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b).  wblch  nlates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1,000,- 
000,000'  In  the  proviso  and  substitute 
$1,300,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  'of  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  Investment' 
and  substitute  'In  whole  or  In  part  of  any 
loan  Investment  for  bousing  projects  or  as- 
suring against  lots  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  any  other  Investment,',  and  strike 
out  '$90,000,000'  In  the  third  proviso  and 
substitute  '$180,000,000'. 

"(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsec';lon  (d)  Insert  '.  and  out 
of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
title'  before  the  period. 

"(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
(f): 

"'(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  bs 
appropriated  to  tlie  President  such  amovmts. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.' 

"(c)  Amend  secUon  224.  which  reUtes  to 
housing  projects  in  I<atin  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

"(1)  In  BubsecUon  (b)  strike  out  '$10,- 
000.000'  In  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
sUtute  '$60,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  subsecUon  (c)  strike  out  'and 
(•)'  and  substitute  *(e),  and  (t)\ 
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"Title  rv — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 
"Sxc.  104.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  svirveys  of  Investment  opportu- 
nities, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962'  and 
'$5,000.(XX)'  and  substituting  '1963'  and 
'$1.500.0(X)',  respectively. 

"Alliance  for  Progress 
"Sic.  108.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  title 
VI.  as  follows: 

"  'Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress 

"  'Sec.  251.  GzNiaiAi.  AtrrHOEixT. — (a)  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers 
great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  It  Lb  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  vigorous  measxu'es  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their  own 
resources  for  economic  development  and  to 
adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the  benefits 
of  economic  progress  among  the  people  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  to  continued  significant  United 
States  assistance  thereunder.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine 
in  order  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  countries  and  areas  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

"  '(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  <rf  Bogot&  and  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Bate  and.  In  particular, 
the  extent  to  which  the  recipient  country 
or  area  Is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the 
vital  economic,  political,  and  social  concerns 
of  its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 
toinlnatlon  to  take  effective  self-help  meas- 
ures; (2)  the  economic  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  Its 
relationship  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  realizable  long-range  objectives; 
and  (4)  the  p>o6slble  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  lalaor  surplus,  of  the 
assistance  involved.  In  making  loans  under 
this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to 
be  used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the 
President  shall  take  Into  account.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  considerations  named  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  whether  financing  could 
be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
provisions  of  sections  201(d),  202(b),  202(c), 
and  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  loans, 
and  they  shall  be  made  only  upon  a  finding 
of  reasonable  prospects  of  repa3rment. 

"  '(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest In  United  States  dollars,  and  the  au- 
thority of  section  610  may  be  used  to  trans- 
fer such  funds  oiUy  to  funds  made  available 
for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  ^proprlate,  assist  In  fos- 
tering measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ- 
ing colonization  and  redistribution  erf  land, 


with  a  view  to  Insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

"  '(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  re- 
serve, earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  fimds  aggregating  in  excess  of  $50,000 
for  use  In  any  coimtry  under  this  title  unless 
(1)  an  application  for  such  funds  has  t)een 
received  for  use  in  such  country  together 
with  sufficient  information  and  assurances 
to  indicate  reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be 
used  in  an  economically  and  technically 
sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  President  deter- 
mines with  respect  to  each  such  allocation, 
reservation,  earmarking,  commitment,  or 
set-aside  that  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  \ise  such  funds  pursuant  to  multilateral 
plans. 

"  'Sbc.  252.  AxrrHoaiBATioN. — There  is  hat- 
by  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  ftinds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended  and  which,  except  tor  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available  only  for 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  in 
United  States  dollars.  In  presenting  re- 
quests to  the  Oongress  for  authorisations  fCM" 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964  through 
1966  to  carry  out  other  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  also  present  the  pro- 
gram proposed  to  be  carried  out  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  this  section  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year. 

"  'Sec.  263.  Fiscal  Pbovisions. — ^All  receipts 
In  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made 
luider  this  title  and  from  loans  made  for 
the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203. 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  In  United  States 
dollars  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  for  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.' 

"Chapter  3 — International  orffoniJsations  and 
programs 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  International  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962' 
and  '$153,500,000'  and  substituting  '1963' 
and  '$148,900,000',  respectively. 

"(b)  Such  section  302  Is  ftirther  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'None  of  the  funds  appropriated  piuvuant 
to  this  section  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  loans  or 
grants  to  the  United  Nations  (except  for 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its  assessed 
share  of  the  exp>enses  of  that  Organization ) , 
or  for  the  ptirchase  of  any  bonds  or  other 
certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  such  time  as  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  paid  in  full  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization. 
Including  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
United  Nations  operations  in  the  Congo  and 
the  Gaza  strip.' 

"Chapter  4 — Svpporting  assistance 
"Sac  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1962'  and  '$466,000,000'  and 
subsUtutlng  '1963'  and  'f440,000,000'.  re- 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
"Sec.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981.  as  amended,  ^rtilch  re- 
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lates  to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
'1962'  and  '$300,000,000'  and  substituting 
'1963'  and  '$275,000,000',  respectively. 

"(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
'keep'  and  substituting  'provide  quarterly 
reports  to'  and  by  striking  out  "currently  in- 
formed of  tlie  use'  and  substituting  'on  the 
programing  and  the  obligation'. 

"Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian 
economies 
"S«c.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
,.  lates  to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrar- 

'  J  Ian  economies.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

i',  end   thereof   the  following:    'In  such  coun- 

♦1  try  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon  pro- 

grams of  community  development  which  will 
promote  stable  and  resjKinsible  governmen- 
tal Institutions  at  the  local  level.' 

"PART   n — INTEBNATIONAI,   PEACE   AND   SECURrTY 
ACT  OF    1901 

"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

"Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
\  eign   Assistance    Act   of    1961,    as    amended, 

i  which     relates     to     military    assistance     is 

•  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  506,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where  such 
use  is  in  violation. of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  immedi- 
ately Ineligible  for  further  assistance.' 

"(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  'not  less  than'  before  'the  value* 
in  the  first  sentence. 

"(c)  In  section  507(b) ,  add  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  'No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  economically  developed  na- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
unless  such  articles  are  not  generally  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  such  nations  from  com- 
mercial sources  in  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence 
when  he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such 
provisions  is  in  the  national  Interest.' 

"(d)  In  section  510(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  '1962'  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
'1963'. 

"PABT  m 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  'and  II'  and  substitute  ',  n,  and  VI'. 

"(b)  Strike  out  section  tl8,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows; 

"  'Sec.  818.  Use  or  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro- 
riated  or  otherwise  made  uvallable  to  the 
President  in  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  part.' 

"(c)  In  section  620(a).  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  'No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  government 
of  Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of 
Cuba  unless  the  President  determines  that 


such  assistance  is  In  the  national  and  hemis- 
pheric interest  of  the  United  States.' 

"(d)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  indebted  to  American  citizens, 
lns<?rt  'or  ordered'  after  'furnished',  Insert 
'either'  after  'remedies  and',  and  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  insert 
'or  Indebtedness  arises  under  an  uncondi- 
tional guaranty  of  payment  given  by  such 
government  or  any  predecessor  government'. 

"(e)  In  section  620.  which  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add   the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1.  1962 — 

"  '  ( 1 )  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

"'(2)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex- 
propriating, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  falls  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  whichever  is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  its 
obligations  toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  in- 
cluding equitable  and  speedy  compensation 
for  such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change, as  required  by  international  law.  or 
fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide  relief 
from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or  conditions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  such  suspension  shall 
continue  until  he  is  satisfied  that  appropri- 
ate steps  are  being  taken  and  no  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"  '(f )  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act,  as  amended,  to  any  Communist 
country.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  In  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  Is  not  controlled 
by  the  International  Communist  conspiracy: 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  Independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
"Communist  country"  shall  Include  specifi- 
cally, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
countries : 

"  'Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

"  'Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

"  'Peoples   Republic    of   China, 

"  'Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

"  'German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many), 

"  'Estonia. 

"  'Hungarian  Peoples  Republic. 

"  'Latvia. 

"  'Lithuania. 

"  'North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

"  "North  Vietnam, 

"  'Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public, 

"  'Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

"  'Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

"  "nbet. 

"  'Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 

"  'Cuba,  and 

"  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"  '(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  gov- 
ernment or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
such  government  which  will  be  used  to  com- 


p>ensate  owners  for  expropriated  or  national- 
ized property  and,  upon  finding  by  the 
Administrator  that  such  funds  have  been  di- 
verted by  any  government  for  such  purpose, 
no  further  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  government  until  appro- 
priate reimbursement  Is  made  to  the  United 
States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

"'(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists 
the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the 
Communist-bloc  countries.' 

"Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisioixs 

"Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer- 
cise of  functions,  delete  '(a)'  and  strike  out 
subsections   (b),   (c).   (d).  and   (e). 

"(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section '(d)'.  inserting  In  paragraph  2(A) 
of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  '.  and  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735.'  after  'Peace  Corps',  and  Inserting  In 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub- 
section (d)  '.  and  Public  Law  86-735'  after 
'part  II  of  this  Act'. 

"(c)  Amend  section  625.  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  'seventy- 
six'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  'one 
hundred'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  :  ';  Provided  further,  That,  when- 
ever the  President  determines  It  to  be  Im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
President  may  Initially  assign  personnel 
under  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as- 
signment outside  the  United  States;  however, 
the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso  may 
not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more  than 
thirty  persons  In  the  aggregate.' 

"(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"(f)  Funds  provided  for  In  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnUhlng  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  Part  I  or  Part  U  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government.' 

"(d)  In  section  629(b).  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
'624(e)'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'624(d)'. 

"(e)  In  section  634(a).  which  relates  to 
reports  and  Information.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence:  'and  on  progress  under  the 
freedom  of  navigation  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion declaration  contained  In  section    102'. 

"(f)(1)  In  section  634(d).  which  relates 
to  repKjrts  and  Information,  strike  out  'In 
January  of  each  year'  and  'preceding  twelve 
months'  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year'  and  'fiscal 
year'  respectively. 

"(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 634(d)  Insert  the  following:  'There  shall 
also  be  Included  In  the  presentation  mate- 
rial submitted  to  the  Congress  during  Its 
consideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act.  or 
of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  In  this  Act,  a  com- 
parison of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  In  the  previous  year  and  an  ex- 
planation of  any  changes.' 
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"(g)  In  section  eR}5(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorltlrs.  strike  out  'and  V  and 
bubstitute  '.  V.  and  VT  and  strike  out  *made'. 

"(h)  In  section  637(a),  which  relates  to 
administrative  expenses,  strike  out  '1902'  and 
substitute    1963*. 

"Chapter  3 — Miscellaneotis  proviaionM 

"Sec.  SOS.  Chapten-  3  of  part  in  of  th« 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d). 

"(b)  Section  644(ta) ,  which  reUtcs  to  defi- 
nitions, is  amended  by  striking  out  'as  grant 
assistance'  In  sut: paragraphs  (2)   and  (S). 

"(c)  Section  646,  which  relates  to  unex- 
pended balances.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
'this  Act  or'  after  'pursuant  to'. 

"PAET  rv AlCEVDMENTB  TO  OTHES  LAWS 

"Ssc.  401.  Part  IT  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961 .  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  Dot  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  In  such  part. 

"Sac.  402.  Section  t  of  the  Act  of  Aug\ut  1, 
1966  (70  SUt.  880),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paiagraph: 

"  '(b>  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country  for  damsge  to  or  loss  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  ol.  or  personal  Injury  to  or 
death  of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  coun- 
try: Provided.  That  such  claim  Is  not 
cognisable  under  any  other  statute  or  inter- 
national agreement  ot  the  United  States  tuul 
can  be  settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or 
the  foreign  cvurency  equivalent  thereof.'  " 

TTie  amendmt?nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  crdered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  t.^  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11921)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2996,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Mr.  Hays,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Judd. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  Uie  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1658)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
act  of  January  2,  1951,  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  gambling  devices  in  in- 
terstate and  foreigii  commerce,"  agrees 


to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ketauver,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Dirkskn, 
and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6682)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  fowling 
nets  from  duty."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kesr,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
2970)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 


MEDAL  OP  HONOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  on  this  date,  a  century  ago. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the 
congressional  resolution  which  provided 
that  Medals  of  Honor  be  presented  to 
those  soldiers  who  had  most  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  gallantry  In  action. 
The  U.S.  Army,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
is  celebrating  this  centennial  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  throughout  the 
world. 

Through  the  years,  the  Medal  of  Hon- 
or has  come  to  represent  devotion  to  the 
Nation  above  and  beyond  the  normal  call 
of  duty.  Behind  every  Medal  of  Honor, 
whether  worn  proudly  by  its  winner,  or 
whether  encased  in  black  velvet  and 
cherished  by  a  bereaved  but  proud  fam- 
ily, there  Is  a  heroic  tale.  It  Is  a  tale 
of  fearlessness  In  the  face  of  death  and 
utter  disregard  of  life  in  the  fulfillment 
of  deeply  felt  responsibility.  The  cita- 
tions accompanying  each  medal  awarded 
read  differently,  but  each  tells  a  story 
of  transcendent  valor. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  our  far-sighted  predecessors 
In  the  37th  Congress  who  authorized  this 
medal.  For  they  well  understood  that 
the  Nation's  highest  award  for  bravery 
ought  to  come  from  all  the  people  and 
that  It  should  be  awarded  In  the  name 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  Medal 
of  Honor  was  in  keeping  with  an  ancient 
and  noble  tradition.  Since  time  Imme- 
morial, men  have  felt  the  need  for  tan- 
gible symbols  which  articulate  their  most 
sublime  ideals,  beliefs,  and  emotions.  In 
biblical  times,  we  recall,  David's  army 
carried  into  battle  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  most  sacred  possession  of  the 
Chosen  people.    The  mighty  legions  of 


Imperial  Rome,  historians  tell  us,  de- 
fended their  standards — the  Eagles — to 
the  death.  Plumed  Crusaders  rallied  to 
the  crests  and  pennants  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance.  And  In  our 
own  Revolution,  we  know  how  our  patriot 
forebears  defended  crude  home-made 
battle  flags  with  unflinchhig  spirit  and 
tenacity. 

So  It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  material 
objects — often  meaningless  in  them- 
selves— are  Invested  with  the  traditions 
and  aspirations  of  nations,  thereby  tak- 
ing on  a  unique  spiritual  significance. 
Such  has  been  Uie  case  with  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  not  the  Army's 
oldest  medal.  General  Washington  au- 
thorized the  Purple  Heart  during  the 
Revolution.  It  honored  and  still  honors 
those  who  have  shed  their  blood  for  their 
country.  Nor  is  the  Medal  of  Honor  the 
only  medal  awarded  for  bravery.  But 
the  Army  has  created  a  S3rstem  of  deco- 
rations in  ascending  order,  with  the 
lowest  awards  being  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  tile  Medal  of  Honor  reserved 
as  the  supreme  award.  Through  legis- 
lation, precedent,  and  procedure,  a  "pyr- 
amid of  honor"  has  been  built  and  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Is  at  Its  pinnacle,  epito- 
mizing valor  and  heroic  action.  Tbe 
Army  has  recognized  that  there  are  de- 
grees of  courage  and  service  to  the  Na- 
tion over  and  above  that  normally  given 
by  a  good  soldier.  While  all  these  deeds 
deserve  recognition,  there  remains  to  be 
singled  out  those  extraordinary  acts  of 
personal  bravery  that  clearly  lift  an 
individual  above  his  comrades.  Thus 
members  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  who  demonstrate  extraordinary 
heroism  in  actual  conflict,  become  eligible 
to  receive  the  Army's  Medal  of  Honor, 

While  courage  is  common  In  combat, 
and  while  all  men  who  face  flre  must  be 
brave,  only  2,199  heroes  have  received 
the  coveted  Army  Medal  of  Hcmor  since 
Its  Institution  100  years  ago. 

To  protect  the  medal  and  to  preserve 
Its  luster,  the  Nation  has  taken  several 
steps.  The  medal  may  be  awarded  cmly 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
To  single  out  the  awardees,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Roll  was  established  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1916.  In  1961  an  amendment  to 
the  law  provided  that  at  the  age  of  50. 
each  Medal  of  Honor  awardee  may  have 
his  name  inscribed  on  this  honor  roll 
and  receive  the  sum  of  $100  a  month  for 
life.  Sons  of  Army  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipients, otherwise  qualified,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  quota  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  UJ3.  Military  Academy.  These 
are  some  of  the  ways  a  grateful  nation 
attempts  to  make  the  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  a  breed  apart. 

The  men  whose  names  are  inscribed 
on  the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll  have  exem- 
plified the  ideal  on  which  the  medal  was 
foimded.  It  is  an  ideal  which  has  its 
wellsprings  in  all  that  is  best  in  human 
courage.  Looking  back  over  our  his- 
tory, we  can  see  it  is  Ticonderoga, 
Gettysburg,  the  Mame,  Normandy,  and 
Heartbreak  Ridge.  It  is  an  Iowa  farm 
home,  a  mountaineer's  cabin,  a  big  city 
apartment,  an  Indian  reservation.  For 
all  of  these  have  sent  forth  their  men  to 
write  the  pages  of  freedom's  history. 
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It  is  the  14-year-old  driunmer  boy 
who.  severely  wounded  and  under  heavy 
fire,  remained  on  the  field  at  Vicksburg 
until  he  had  reported  to  General  Sher- 
man the  need  for  more  cartridges.  It  is 
the  doughboy  who  single-handedly  cap- 
tured a  German  machine  gun  emplace- 
ment and  forced  his  prisoners  to  carry 
our  wounded  to  safety.  It  is  the  ser- 
geant on  Leyte  who  deliberately  threw 
himself  on  a  live  grenade  to  save  his 
comrades. 

It  was  with  the  Medal  of  Honor  that  a 
grateful  nation  honored  these  supremely 
brave  men  and  those  others  who  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

Today,  when  our  Nation  has  critical 
need  of  the  spirit  and  fervor  that  in- 
spired the  men  who  won  the  Army's 
Medal  of  Honor,  it  is  well  to  reflect  on 
that  medal's  history  and  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  valor  it  represents.  Considera- 
tion of  that  history  and  tradition  will 
strengthen  us  in  our  convictions  and  will, 
I  trust,  inspire  all  Americans  to  so  act 
that  their  own  lives  reflect  those  high 
ideals  and  traditions  that  the  Medal  of 
Honor  represents,  and  for  which  its 
winners  have  sacrificed  so  much. 


DIRECTOR  OP  THE  FBI  SHOULD 
BE  APPOINTED  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  CONFIRMED  BY  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker— 

The  President  •  •  •  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  •  •  •  all  •  •  •  Officers 
of  the  United  States,  whose  Appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  •  •  • 
but  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Ap- 
pointment of  such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the 
Courts  of  Law.  or  in  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

Thus  reads  the  mandate  of  article  n, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution.  By  its 
clear  language  only  inferior  officers  may 
be  appointed  without  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  In  the  light  of  this  provi- 
sion it  is  surprising  to  discover  that  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  neither  appointed  by  the 
President,  nor  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Indeed,  although  there  are  numerous 
statutes  which  impose  specific  duties 
upon  the  FBI  or  its  agents,  the  existence 
and  organization  of  the  Bureau  itself 
rest  entirely  on  administrative  orders  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  Director  is  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  a  92-year-old 
statute  which  authorizes  him  to  re- 
quire any  officer  of  the  Department  to 
perform  any  duty  required  of  the  De- 
partment or  any  officer  thereof — 5 
U.S.C.  311.  Exercising  this  authority 
in  1908,  Attorney  General  Bonaparte 
set  up  a  small  staff  to  handle  investiga- 
tions.    In  the  following  year  this  group 


was  given  the  name  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Its  present  director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  was  assigned  to  this  post  in  1924 
by  the  then  Attorney  General,  Harlan 
Fiske  Stone. 

Perhaps  this  position  was  properly 
treated  as  an  inferior  office  in  1908.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  Lindbergh  anti- 
kidnaping  law,  no  fugitive  felon  law, 
no  penalties  for  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  stolen  property,  or  for  the  de- 
struction of  aircraft. 

Crime  was  typically  an  isolated  and 
sporadic  occurrence.  It  had  not  yet  be- 
come the  tightly  organized  and  well 
financed  interstate  and  international 
organization  it  is  today.  Nor  was  the 
Nation  then  honeycombed  with  a  net- 
work of  spies  and  saboteurs  bent  on  un- 
dermining our  Government  to  serve  a 
foreign  power. 

Whatever  the  situation  a  half  century 
ago,  the  position  of  Director  of  the  FBI 
clearly  is  no  longer  an  inferior  office.  It 
is  anamolous  that  scores  of  lesser  officers 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  notably 
all  U.S.  attorneys  and  U.S.  marshals,  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  but  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  is  not. 

To  develop  and  maintain  an  organiza- 
tion capable  of  outwitting  spies,  kid- 
napers, and  the  master  minds  of  orga- 
nized crime,  without  infringing  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  citizen  or  becoming  an 
instniment  of  political  blackmail,  de- 
mands the  highest  order  of  courage,  in- 
tegrity, experience,  and  capacity  for 
leadership.  As  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution recognized,  the  probability  that 
the  best  available  man  will  be  appointed 
to  high  office  is  enhanced,  when  the  re- 
sponsibility for  selection  is  lodged  in  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  made  subject  to 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  Senate.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  entrust  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities discharged  by  the  FBI  to 
an  agency  whose  existence  and  leader- 
ship are  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
cabinet  officer.  The  time  has  come  to 
give  it  an  assured  legal  status  by  passing 
a  law  to  provide  for  its  organization  and 
functions.  The  time  has  come,  too,  to 
require  that  its  director  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  By  this  action,  we  will  give 
the  people  the  greatest  possible  assur- 
ance that  the  high  standards  of  service 
attained  under  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  be 
perpetuated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  provide  that  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  I  would 
like  to  include,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Harold  F.  Reis,  Acting  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Office  of  the  Legal  Counsel, 
dated  May  25,  1962,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC,  May  25,  1962. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Michel:  The  Attorney 
General  has  requested  me  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  10,  1962,  In  which  you  Inquire 
whether  the  appointment  of  a  new  Director 


of  tlie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  would 
require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Under  the  law,  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  assistants  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  authorized  to  give  legal  advice  only  to 
the  President  and  the  heads  of  departments. 
I  therefore  regret  that  I  cannot  render  the 
opinion  requested  by  you. 

Por  your  information,  however,  I  wish  to 
outline  briefly  the  legal  considerations 
underljring  your  Inquiry.  Under  article  II, 
section  2.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  shall  appoint  the  officers  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Congress,  however, 
has  the  power  to  vest  the  appointment  of 
inferior  officers  in  the  President  alone,  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  heads  of  departments. 
6  U.S.C.  300  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  appoint  officials  vested  with  the  authority 
for  the  execution  of  duties  of  detection  and 
prosecution  of  crimes  against  the  United 
States  and  the  maintenance,  etc.  of  criminal 
identification  records.  The  predecessor  to 
this  section  served  as  the  basis  for  the  ap- 
pointment in  1924  of  Mr.  Hoover  by  At- 
torney General  Stone. 

The  Code  refers  to  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Appropriation  Act  as  the 
source  of  6  U.S.C.  300.  This  would  seem  to 
be  technically  incorrect  because  from  1928 
on.  the  Department  of  Justice  Appropriation 
Acts  have  not  contained  a  clause  expressly 
authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  appoint 
the  FBI  personnel.  A  proviso  to  that  effect 
was  included  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriation  Acts  for  the  fiscal  years  1922 
to  1928.  but  not  in  the  subsequent  ones. 
The  Ho\ise  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
supervises  the  prep>aratlon  and  publication 
of  the  United  States  Code  (1  U.S.C.  202), 
apparently  felt  that  this  proviso  constitutes 
permanent  substantive  legislation  which  does 
not  have  to  be  repeated  annually. 

A  similar  (xtsltlon  was  taken  by  the  staff 
and  possibly  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Laws  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Itself,  which  has  been  preparing 
legislation  enacting  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Into  positive  law  and  transferring 
to  title  28  some  of  the  sections  now  found  In 
title  6.  The  comments  on  proposed  28  US.C. 
633,  which  would  confer  on  the  Attorney 
General  the  authority  to  appoint  special 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, explain  that  the  section  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  proviso  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1922 — 
enacted  In  1921 — which  vested  in  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  appoint  officials 
charged  with  the  detection  and  prosecution 
of  crimes.  Revision  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Government  Organization 
and  Personnel."  report  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accompany  H.R.  8748,  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  committee  print,  page  118.  The 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Code,  of 
course,  establish  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
law.  (Act  of  June  30.  1926,  sec.  2.  44  Stat, 
(pt.  1)  1.) 

I  hope  that  the  information  contained  in 
this  letter  will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  F.  Reis, 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Office  of  Legal  Counsel. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
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quiring  from  the  majority  leader  as  to 
the  program  for  tomorrow  and  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Except  for  a  resolu- 
tion which  is  to  be  taken  up  by  unani- 
mous consent,  this  completes  the  legisla- 
tive business  for  today. 

On  tomorrow,  we  will  have  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  2970,  the 
small  business  administration  bill;  and 
the  bill  H.R.  8050,  the  sugar  and  honey 
bee  bill,  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  will  require  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  will  be  called  up 
under  unanimcvis  consent,  and  it  will  re- 
quire imanimous  consent  to  consider 
H.R.  8050.  ji 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  I  probably 
should  announce  at  this  time  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  that  certain 
minority  meml)ers  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  have  indicated  to 
me  the  probability  of  their  making  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  has  just  ad- 
vised that  he  would  like  for  us  to  pro- 
gram the  farm  bill  on  Monday,  subject, 
of  course,  to  a  rule.  I  am  announcing 
that  at  this  time  so  that  Members  may 
know  that  we  may  have  important  busi- 
ness on  Monday.  The  program  will  be 
announced  generally  for  next  week  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


REFERENDUM  ON  NATIONAL  MAR- 
KETING QUOTA  FOR  WHEAT 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  809)  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  understand  that  this  resolution 
extends  the  wheat  referendum  from  July 
25  until  the  end  of  August;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BREEDING.     Yes,  to  August  31. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  1  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  might  point  out  as  the  gentleman 
knows  that  this  makes  it  very  late, 
should  this  August  31  date  ever  come  to 
pass,  for  western  Kansas  wheat  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Yes.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  I,  myself, 
am  not  well  satisfied  with  the  date  of 
August  31.    But,  actually,  the  Secretary 


can  annoimce  a  referendum  on  any  date 
between  now  and  August  31.  July  25  is 
right  on  us,  which  is  the  law  today.  So 
if  we  are  going  to  have  additional  farm 
legislation,  it  seems  to  me  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
they  start  seeding  wheat  in  western 
Kansas  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  I 
certainly  hope  they  can  be  considered 
later  when  we  get  into  this  farm  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  336  of 
the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  hereof,  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1,  1963.  may  be  conducted  not  later  than 
August  31,  1962." 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  PUBUC  HIGHWAYS  PROGRAM 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Program 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
may  meet  while  the  House  is  in  session 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESPECTING  CURRENT  ACl'lVl'l'lES 
OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  I  have  noted  with 
considerable  satisfaction  the  report  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  the  last  6  months  of 
the  calendar  year  1961. 

Since  small  business  comprises  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  busi- 
ness population,  its  problems  merit  due 
consideration.  When  the  Congress 
passed  the  Small  Business  Act,  it  was 
declared  in  unequivocal  language  that — 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the 
interests  of  small  business  concerns  In  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise. 

The  Honorable  John  E.  Home,  the 
Administrator  of  that  Important  agency. 


has  given  concrete  evidence  of  his  desire 
to  fully  implement  such  policy  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  reflected  in  the  increased 
tempo  of  activities  in  aiding  and  assist- 
ing the  small  business  segment  of  the 
economy.  The  report  of  the  SBA  indi- 
cates that  small  firms  were  given  a 
greater  measure  of  assistance  than  in 
any  previous  6  months'  period  in  the 
history  of  that  agency.  A  record  num- 
ber of  business  loans,  amounting  to 
more  than  $215  million,  were  approved. 
Through  joint  action  of  the  SBA  and 
the  various  Federal  purchasing  agencies 
more  than  $1  billion  was  established  for 
set- asides  for  small  business  bidding. 
The  SBA  was  of  particular  help  in  re- 
storing or  replacing  businesses  and 
homes  damaged  by  hurricanes  and  other 
catastrophes.  In  every  sphere  of  the 
SBA's  activities  the  emphasis  has  been 
on  how  better  to  aid  and  assist  small 
business  because  of  the  able  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  John  E.  Home.  For  this,  he 
deserves  public  commendation.  I,  there- 
fore, wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  a  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  SBA  in  regard  to  its 
latest  report.    It  is  as  follows: 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation's  small  businesses  con- 
tinued to  expand  dxirlng  the  last  6  months 
of  1961,  Administrator  John  E.  Home  re- 
ported In  the  agency's  17th  semiannual  re- 
I>ort.  Issued  today. 

The  report  Indicated  that  small  firms  were 
given  a  greater  measure  of  assistance  during 
the  period  July-December  1961  than  In  any 
previous  6-month  period  in  the  history  of 
SBA.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  period 
were: 

Approval  of  a  record  8,768  business  loans 
for  more  than  $215  million  to  help  small 
firms  expand,  modernize,  and  ImfM-ove  their 
operations. 

More  than  91  billion  of  proposed  Govern- 
ment purchases  were  set  aside  for  small 
biisiness  bidding  through  Joint  action  by 
SBA  and  purchasing  agencies. 

Licenses  were  Issued  to  145  privately  owned 
small  biisiness  investment  companies  to  pro- 
vide long-term  loans  and  equity  capital  to 
small  firms.  The  capital  avaUable  to  these 
companies  nearly  doubled,  and  the  SBIC'i 
stepped  up  their  rate  of  financing  small 
business. 

More  than  3.700  disaster  loans  were  ap- 
proved to  help  restore  or  replace  biislnesses 
and  homes  damttged  by  such  disasters  as 
Hurricane  Carla  and  other  catastrophes. 

More  than  40  loans  for  nearly  «6  million 
to  State  and  local  development  companies 
to  help  them  finance  small  business,  and 
SBA  began  processing  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loan  applications  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  projects. 

Increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  man- 
agerial assistance  activities  and  more  than 
160  administrative  management  courses  for 
small  businessmen  were  held  in  cooperation 
with  leading  educational  institutions. 

Eftorts  to  encourage  and  help  small  firms 
to  engage  in  foreign  trade  were  stepped  up. 

The  report  indicated  that  the  record  level 
of  SBA  services  to  small  businesses  during 
the  July-December  1961  period  was  made 
possible  by  several  factors.  These  included 
amendments  to  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act;  a  con- 
tinuing program  to  improve  the  operation 
and  administration  of  SBA;  closer  liaison 
with  other  agencies  having  small  business 
programs,  and  an  intensified  program  to  in- 
form more  firms  of  the  services  available 
to  them  from  SBA. 

With  respect  to  the  economic  position  of 
small  business,  the  repcM^  pointed  out  that 
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at  the  end  of  1961,  tlie  Nation's  4V4  million 
small  btisinesses  were  In  better  economic 
health,  and  could  look  rorward  to  a  con- 
siderably brighter  future  than  had  been 
true  only  a  few  months  earlier. 

During  the  latter  months  of  1961,  there 
was  a  decline  In  the  number  of  business 
failures,  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  busi- 
ness Incorporations  and  an  expansion  in 
the  growth  of  the  small  business  population. 

The  report  discusses  in  detail  all  SBA's 
activities  during  July-December  1961. 
C:k}ple8  are  available  at  all  the  agency's  field 
oiBces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  17th  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion shows  what  can  and  should  be  done 
by  SBA  in  fuxthering  the  cause  of  small 
business.  It  also  points  up  the  need  for 
Congress  to  furnish  SBA  adequate  re- 
sources to  expand  its  services  and  do  an 
even  better  job  for  America's  iVi  million 
small  businessmen.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  done  diiring  recent  months. 
For  lack  of  adequate  funds,  Mr.  Home 
was  required  last  December  to  take  ad- 
ministrative action  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  loan  from  the  statutory 
$350,000  to  $200,000.  In  March  of  this 
year,  and  for  the  same  budgetary  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Home  was  forced  to  discon- 
tinue giving  formal  approval  to  loan  ap- 
plications except  on  an  urgency  basis. 
And  finally,  lack  of  conference  committee 
action  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1962  further  impaired 
SBAs  programs. 

I  recommend  that  this  Congress  pay 
closer  attention  to  what  is  happening  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
take  appropriate  action  to  bolster  its 
valuable  programs. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CONSIDERED 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionally there  comes  to  each  of  us  a 
communication  which  is  so  well  thought 
out,  so  temperately  and  modestly 
phrased,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  clear 
and  unequivocal,  that  it  is  a  very  special 
pleasure  to  read  and  worth  much  time 
to  ponder  and  digest. 

Such  a  letter  recently  crossed  my  desk. 
At  a  time  when  it  is  so  very  difficult  to 
attend  to  our  msrriad  duties,  I  have  read 
this  letter  several  times,  and  thought 
about  its  contents  at  length. 

This  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  consid- 
ered judgments  are  made,  whether  one 
agrees  precisely  with  the  view  expressed 
or  not.  The  felicity  of  approach  makes 
for  a  consideration  that  its  strident 
counterpart  would  furnish  the  base  for 
rejection. 

Constituents  write  to  their  Congress- 
man for  many  purposes — to  unload  their 
own  fears  and  frustrations;  to  exhort 
and  encourage;  and  to  illuminate  under- 
standing by  a  sharing  of  thoughts.  This 
letter  is  of  the  latter  sort.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  most  useful  and  produc- 


tive sort  of  correspondence  to  those  of 
us  harried  by  the  constant  appeals  of 
our  legislative  life. 

Here  is  the  letter : 

Mt  Dsax  Mk.  Mnxnt:  Recently  a  good  deal 
of  controversy  throughout  the  Congress  has 
had  me  concerned,  and  I  have  written  you 
to  express  my  views  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  against  public  school  prayers.  On 
the  whole  I  believe  the  majority  opinion  has 
been  misunderstood. 

The  speclflc  decision  concerned  a  simple 
but  extensively  used  prayer  composed  and 
recommended  by  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  to  be  used  In  all  public  schools. 
Perhaps  the  statewide  significance  of  the 
prayer  prompted  the  Justices  to  deny  It  so 
soundly.  The  words  and  syntax  of  a  prayer 
said  dally  would  be  fixed  In  every  child's 
mind,  whether  he  repeated  the  prayer  or 
not.  Certainly  no  such  prajrer  could  be  con- 
structed BO  delicately  so  as  not  to  favor  one 
religion  over  another.  The  best  scheme  Is  to 
let  both  religious  training  and  public  educa- 
tion be  strong,  but  entirely  separate.  This 
Idea,  I  should  think.  Is  very  much  In  the 
American  tradition. 

Members  of  the  Congress  seem  to  lack 
faith  In  the  Justices'  decision.  Ood  has  not 
been  banned  from  the  classroom.  Indeed, 
comments  such  as,  "Our  Founding  Fathers 
expressed  their  faith  in  God's  guidance  in 
the  American  state  papers."  are  wholly  ap- 
propriate and  rather  wonderful,  but  prayer 
is  more  personal  and  a  definite  part  of  theol- 
ogy. Unthinking  proposals  from  Congress 
against  this  decision  would  discredit  the 
Court  and  accomplish  little  else. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  you  stand 
on  this  Issue,  sir,  and  as  for  myself  I  have 
no  legal  voice — I'm  18  years  old — but  I  en- 
courage you  and  your  fellow  Congressmen 
to  understand  that  the  decision  was  not 
meant  as  a  blow  to  religion  but  as  Inde- 
pendence from  religion,  a  continuance  of  an 
American  Idea  of  separation  of  religion  and 
public  institutions. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBEST   PaTEMAUDX. 

Blue  Lake,  Cklsw. 


DETERMINED  EFFORTS  TO  ACHIEVE 
MEANINGFUL  AND  REALISTIC  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CohflanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  AiTns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  recently  prepared  a  detailed 
summary  of  developments  during  the 
first  3  months  of  the  current  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference. 

Although  no  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  at  the  Conference  to  date,  the 
Agency  quite  correctly  points  out  that — 

Even  If  no  agreement  la  reached  In  the 
near  future,  the  conference  offers  useful 
opportunities  to  advance  UJS.  Interests  by 
communicating  our  point  of  view  to  other 
nations,  by  demonstrating  that  disarmament 
Is  a  complicated  task  which  cannot  be 
achieved  by  sweeping  and  propagandlstlc 
proposals,  by  establishing  the  conunon  In- 
terests of  all  nations  in  turning  down  the 
arms  race,  and  by  defining  the  Issues  prop- 
erly so  that  practical  Btepa  can  be  taken  to- 
ward their  resolution. 


In  closing  its  report,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Conference  Is 
resuming  its  deliberations  on  Monday, 
July  16,  the  Agency  makes  the  following 
important  policy  statement: 

If  the  Conference  is  to  achieve  even  a 
limited  degree  of  suocees,  a  genuine  spirit  of 
cooperation  coupled  with  a  sustained  and 
honest  search  for  fair  and  practical  solutions 
will  be  required.  The  United  States,  for  Its 
part,  remains  determined  to  contribute  to 
the  work  of  the  Conference  In  Just  this  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  significant  docu- 
ment regarding  our  efforts  to  attain  a 
meaningful  program  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament — a  program  which  is  es- 
sential to  any  lasting  foundation  of 
world  peace — and  I  commend  It  to  our 
colleagues'  attention: 
U.S.     Arms     Ooimot.     amo     Disauiiamxmt 

AQXNCT SUMMAXT     OF     DKVKLOPMBMTS     AT 

THE    CONrE&ENCX    OF    THE    18-NaTION    COM- 
MfTTEE    ON    DlSAEMAMENT,    MaECH    14-JCNS 

15.  1962 

INTHODUCnON 

Up  to  now.  there  has  been  no  substantial 
progress  toward  agreement  at  the  18-natlon 
Disarmament  Conference  on  any  arms  con- 
trol or  disarmament  measures. 

Progress,  however,  cannot  t)e  expected  to 
come  quickly  in  this  fiell  because  the  dis- 
trust on  both  sides  is  very  deep.  Tet.  the 
awesome  nature  of  modern  armaments  Is 
such  that  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  press  for  the  greater  security  that  could 
come  to  all  nations  from  effectively  verified 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreements. 
Although  more  and  more  resources  are  di- 
rected toward  Improving  armaments,  nations 
are.  on  balance,  enjoying  less  and  less 
security. 

The  United  States  remains  hopeful  that 
In  time  other  nations.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  come  to  see  that  an  unrestrained 
arms  race  poses  a  greater  threat  to  their 
security  than  disarmament  under  effective 
control.  Moreover,  there  are  various  meas- 
ures short  of  disarmament  which  may  be 
negotiable  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
These  Include  agreements  to  limit  the  danger 
of  war  by  accident,  miscalculation  or  failure 
of  communication,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  ban  nuclear  weapon 
tests. 

The  18-natlon  Committee  Is  the  best 
forum  for  disarmament  negotiations  which 
has  been  utlUied  since  World  War  n.  The 
eight  new  members,  chosen  to  represent 
geographical  areas  of  the  world  not  repre- 
sented by  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
Powers,  are  making  a  responsible  contribu- 
tion to  the  deliberations.  Moreover,  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Conference,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  representatives  have  full 
opportunity  to  meet  together  to  exchange 
views  and  conduct  negotiations  under  cir- 
cumstances In  which  polemics  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose. 

The  Conference  has  provided  the  United 
States  with  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
communicate  Its  views  to  the  other  nations 
present,  and  to  demonstrate  Its  own  sincere 
desire  for  meaningful  disarmament  agree- 
ment. In  United  Nations  debates  and  In 
speeches  elsewhere,  the  Soviets  have  some- 
times used  disarmament  as  a  propaganda 
weapon  against  the  United  States.  Because 
the  time  for  debate  was  limited,  or  the 
forum  not  conducive  to  probing  analysis, 
the  Soviet  approach  has  not  always  been 
successfully  revealed  in  Its  true  light. 

In  this  Conference,  however,  adequate  op- 
portunity Is  provided  for  full  analysis  and 
debate.  As  a  result,  the  Soviet  participation 
has  often  been  revealed  as  superficial  and 
propagandlstlc.  In  contrast,  U.S.  partlclpa- 
tkm   has   been   constructive  and  coneclen- 
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tlous,  as  Illustrated  by  the  tT.S.  disarmament 
plan  submitted  on  April  18,  1962 — the  most 
detailed  and  comprehensive  plan  put  for- 
ward by  any  country  at  any  disarmament 
conference. 

Even  if  no  agreement  Is  reached  In  the 
near  future,  the  Conference  offers  useful  op- 
portunities to  advance  UJS.  Interests  by  com- 
municating our  point  of  view  to  other  na- 
tions, by  demonstrating  that  disarmament  Is 
a  complicated  task  which  cannot  be 
achieved  by  sweeping  and  propagandlstlc 
proposals,  by  establishing  the  common  in- 
terests of  all  nations  in  turning  down  the 
arms  race,  and  by  defining  the  Issues  prop- 
erly so  that  practical  steps  can  be  taken  to- 
ward their  resolution.  "The  subject  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  Is  so  urgent  and 
lmi>ortant  a  subject  that  continuing  Inter- 
national disciisslon  of  it  Is  inevitable  and  the 
United  States  believes  that  the  negotiations 
at  Geneva  offer  one  of  the  beet  available 
methods  of  prevailing  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  accept  Its  responsibility  to  heed  the  con- 
science and  aspirations  of  the  world  commu- 
nity for  genuine  peace  and  security  through 
safeguarded  disarmament  agreements. 

A  detaUed  summary  of  the  first  3  months 
of  negotiations  is  set  forth  below. 

GENESIS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

Following  the  walkout  on  June  27,  1960,  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  four  allies  from  the 
Geneva  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence (made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy,  Canada,  the  UJS.3.R.,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  and  Rumania),  the  United 
States  actively  pursued  efforts  to  resiune  ne- 
gotiations on  disarmament  In  the  firm  be- 
lief that  It  was  one  of  the  most  pressing  un- 
resolved matters  In  the  International  field. 

However,  although  efforts  were  made  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1960  and  early  In  1961 — 
particularly  at  the  15th  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  session — to  renew  nego- 
tiations, little  headway  was  evident  until 
June  1961,  when  bilateral  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
began  In  Washington,  D.C.  These  discus- 
sions, which  were  later  continued  in  Moscow 
and  New  York,  were  undertaken  to  achieve 
two  objectives:  Agreement  on  the  composi- 
tion of  a  new  dlsarnuunent  conunlttee,  and 
establishment  of  a  framework  of  principles 
which  could  govern  the  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations on  disarmament. 

On  September  20,  1961,  the  United  States 
and  the  U.8.S.R.  agreed  on  a  Joint  statement 
of  principles  to  guide  future  negotiations. 
The  statement,  in  setting  forth  general  and 
complete  disarmament  as  a  goal  recognized 
both  the  need  for  International  peacekeeping 
machinery  to  accompany  advances  toward 
achieving  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  the  poeslblllty  of  deciding  upon  and 
carrying  out  Initial  disarmament  measures 
even  before  agreement  on  an  entire  disarma- 
ment program.  The  necessity  for  adequate 
control  was  also  recognized,  although  the 
USSJl.  refused  to  accept  the  U.S.  position 
that  verification  procedures  should  apply  not 
only  to  forces  and  armaments  disbanded  or 
destroyed  but  also  to  the  agreed  levels  of 
retained  forces  and  armaments. 

Agreement  on  the  composition  of  a  nego- 
tiating forum  followed  on  December  13,  when 
the  United  States  and  UBBH.  agreed  to 
invite  to  the  membership  of  the  former 
Ten-Nation  Conunlttee  on  Disarmament 
Brazil,  Burma.  Ethiopia.  India.  Mexico. 
Nigeria,  Sweden,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

These  two  agreements  were  welcomed  by 
the  16th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  called  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  negotiations  "as  a  mat- 
ter of  utmost  lugenoy"  and  to  report  back 
to  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Com- 
mission by  June  1. 1960. 


In  response  to  this,  the  18-natlon  Com- 
mittee began  Its  sessions  In  Geneva  on 
March  14. 1962. 

THE  STBCCTITES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  structure  of  this  Conference  is  unique 
when  viewed  In  the  light  of  previous  poet- 
World  War  n  disarmament  conferences. 
To  expedite  the  vast  and  complex  task  be- 
fore It  the  Conference  established  three  sep- 
arate forums. 

Plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference  are 
confined  to  efforts  aimed  at  resolving  the 
primary  task  of  developing  a  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament.  To  deal 
with  certain  individual  measures  which 
need  not  await  agreement  on  a  total  disarm- 
ament program  and  which  might  serve  to 
lessen  international  tensions,  the  Confer- 
ence created  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

Finally,  to  provide  for  a  continuation  of 
negotiations  on  the  controlled  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapon  testing,  the  Conference 
established  a  subconunittee,  consisting  of  the 
three  nuclear  powers — the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  U5.SJi.  These  three 
nations  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
on  this  matter  since  1958. 

The  Conference  has  also  devised  two 
other  innovations.  First,  It  designated  the 
United  States  and  U5.8JI.  as  permanent  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Conference — this  in  addi- 
tion to  rotation  of  the  chair  on  a  daily  basis 
among  all  members  of  the  Committee — to 
provide  continuity  In  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference. And,  second,  to  permit  such  free- 
ranging  discussions  as  might  be  desired  on 
some  or  a  number  of  specific  problems,  the 
Conference  instituted  the  procedure  of  In- 
formal sessions  when  deemed  useful.  This, 
in  effect,  permits  all  delegates  to  discuss  mat- 
ters on  an  off-the-record  basis,  since  no  ver- 
batim records  of  these  sessions  are 
maintained. 

Although  the  plenary,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  test  ban  subcommittee 
are  the  only  forums  thus  far  established  by 
the  18-natlon  Committee,  It  Is  possible  that 
as  the  Conference  proceeds,  additional  sub- 
committees may  be  established  to  facilitate 
Its  work  as  discussions  become  more  detailed 
and  speclflc  disarmament  measures  are  ex- 
plored In  greater  depth. 

BASIC   DOCUMENTS    AND    PROPOSAUS    BEFORE 
THE    CONFERENCE 

The  plenary  meetings  of  the  Conference 
have  been  centered  on  two  basic  documents : 

The  United  States  "Outline  of  Basic  Pro- 
visions of  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete 
Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World"  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  "Treaty  on  General  and  Com- 
plete Disarmament  Under  Strict  Interna- 
tional Control."  Although  both  documents 
are  similar  in  that  they  propose  a  three- 
stage  program  for  the  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  national  military 
establishments,  there  Is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference In  the  approach  of  the  two  plans  to- 
ward this  objective. 

The  U.S.  program  Is  designed  to  permit 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  stop  the  arms 
race  at  an  agreed  time,  to  freeze  the  military 
situation  as  it  then  appears,  and  then  to 
shrink  military  estabUshments  to  zero.  The 
aim  in  this  would  be  to  keep  the  relative 
military  positions  of  the  ptu'ties  as  closely 
as  possible  to  what  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning by  cutting  all  armaments  and  armed 
forces  by  approximately  one-third  of  the 
initial  size  in  each  of  the  program's  three 
stages.  At  the  same  time,  it  emphasizes 
the  development  of  peacekeeping  machinery 
to  ln2\ire  that,  as  national  arms  are  scaled 
down  and  eventually  eliminated.  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  will  be  f\illy  and 
fairly  safeguarded. 

The  Soviet  Union's  program,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  Its  three  stages,  places  Its  emphasis 
on  reducing  selected  categories  of  arma- 
ments In  the  claim  that  the  threat  or 
danger  of  nuclear  war  is  directly  linked  to 


the  preeence  of  those  categories  of  arma- 
ments In  national  arsenals.  It  seeks  the 
elimination  of  all  nuclear  weapons  carriers 
in  the  first  stage  and  the  total  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  during  the  second  stage. 
Reductions  of  other  arms  and  armed  forces 
are  to  take  place  during  each  of  the  three 
stages  to  assure  their  total  elimination  by 
the  end  of  stage  three.  The  Soviet  plan 
also  advocates  reliance  upon  a  strengthened 
United  Nations  to  keep  the  peace  during 
and  after  the  disarmament  process. 

In  the  plenary  sessions,  the  delegations 
are  attempting  to  meld  these  two  plana 
Into  one  treaty  which  would  be  the  pniduct 
of  the  Conference.  Although  no  substantive 
differences  have  yet  been  overcome,  the 
Conference  has  worked  out  an  almost  fully 
agreed  initial  draft  preamble  to  the  treaty. 
At  present.  It  is  engaged  in  a  slmUar  effort 
to  draft  common  language  setting  forth  the 
treaty's  general   Introductory  provisions. 

As  concerns  the  disarmament  measures 
per  se,  a  number  of  the  plenary  sessions  have 
been  devoted  to  an  exposition  by  the  Western 
and  Soviet  bloc  members  of  the  merits  of 
the  United  States  and  U.S.SJt.  programs.  As 
these  discussions  have  proceeded,  certain 
major  differences  have  come  clearly  to  the 
foreground.  And  It  Is  these  differences  that 
the  Conference  will  have  to  resolve  if  It  Is 
to  proceed  to  draft  provisions  for  the  first 
and  then  subsequent  stages  of  the  treaty. 

Key  among  these  Is  the  matter  of  a  100- 
percent  cut  in  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  as 
proposed  In  the  first  stage  of  the  Soviet  plan 
as  opposed  to  the  30-percent  cut  In  this  and 
other  armaments  as  proposed  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  U.S.  program.  The  United 
States  believes  that  total  elimination  of  de- 
livery vehicles  In  the  first  stage  Is  not  only 
Impractical  because  of  the  dlfllcultles  of  con- 
trol and  Implementation  but  wo\ild  also 
cause  a  grave  strategic  Imbalance  In  the 
world,  which  the  more  gradual  across-the- 
board  reductions  of  the  American  plan  would 
avoid.  Moreover,  although  the  Soviet  bloc 
nations  believe  the  elimination  of  delivery 
vehicles  would  virtually  overcome  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  the  Western  nations  consider 
that  this  threat  will  continue  to  exist  under 
the  Soviet  program  since,  unlike  the  U.S. 
program,  no  provision  Is  made  In  the  first 
stage  in  the  field  of  actual  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

The  time  period  for  the  carrying  out  of 
disarmament  measiu^s  also  looms  as  a  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  program  has  not  fixed  an 
overall  time  period  for  the  implementation 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  the 
belief  that  this  can  only  be  determined 
when  certain  unknown  factors — transition 
period  between  stages,  implementation  of 
verification  arrangements,  etc.,  become  clear. 
The  United  States  has  set  a  6-year  time 
period  for  the  first  two  stages,  however,  but 
has  emphasized  that  this  Is  an  estimate  and 
that  in  fact  the  completion  of  these  two 
stsiges  could  take  longer  or.  Indeed,  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  The  Soviet  plan,  on 
the  other  hand,  sets  a  4-year  time  period 
for  completion  of  the  total  program  roughly 
allotting  15  months  for  the  carrying  out  at 
the  measiires  in  each  of  Its  three  stages. 
While  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  believe  the 
U.S.  time  period  is  too  long,  the  West- 
em  nations  feel  the  4-year  period  is  too  short 
a  time  to  Implement  such  a  far-reaching  pro- 
gram in  view  of  the  great  international 
changes  which  will  accompany  such  dis- 
armament as  well  as  the  vast  technical  prob- 
lems Involved. 

A  further  point  of  difference  Is  the  Im- 
portant matter  of  control  or  verification. 
In  the  view  of  the  Western  nations,  the 
Soviet  position  of  control  over  disarmament 
would  forgo  the  essential  need  to  know.  In 
addition  to  what  has  been  destroyed,  whether 
levels  are  being  adhered  to  and  also  whether 
any  weapons  have  been  secretly  hidden.  The 
Soviet  bloc  nations  claim  that  this  Is  con- 
trol    over     armaments    and     would    mean 
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Wactem  espionage  Inside  the  UJSJSJl.  The 
Western  nations  feel  this  attitude  reflects 
an  unwUILngness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  bloc  nations  to  recog- 
nize that  reasonable  controls  are  necessary 
In  the  absence  of  confidence  between  East 
and  West  that  each  side  will  honestly  fuiflll 
Its  disarmament  obligations. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  peace- 
iLeeplng  machinery.  Both  plans  make  some 
provision  for  this  but  In  the  U.S.  plan  the 
emphasis  and  obligations  In  this  area  are 
considerably  greater  than  In  the  Soviet  plan. 
This  stems  from  a  different  phlloeophy  on 
the  port  of  East  and  West.  The  Western 
nations  believe  that  disarmament  by  and  of 
Itself  will  not  usher  In  a  peaceful  world  and, 
therefore,  as  national  armaments  are  scaled 
down.  International  Institutions,  including  a 
United  Nations  peace  force,  must  be  grad- 
ually strengthened  to  Insure  the  security 
of  all  nations.  The  Soviet  bloc  nations 
contend  that  disarmament  and  peace  are 
synonymous  and.  therefore,  the  United  Na- 
tions along  with  a  peace  force  consisting 
of  only  national  contingents  operating  under 
a  three- bloc  type  command  and  used  only 
U  no  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Ck>uncll  vetoes  Its  employment  will  sufQce. 
The  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  before 
it  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  the 
following  Items:  the  cessation  of  war  propa- 
ganda; cutoff  of  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  use  In  weapons:  reduction  of 
the  risks  of  war  by  surprise  attack,  miscal- 
culation or  failure  of  communications; 
measiires  to  Insiire  that  outer  sF>ace  will  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  only;  establish- 
ment of  nuclear  free  zones;  measures  to 
prevent  further  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons;  and  conclusion  of  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  between  the  NATO  coiin  tries  and  the 
countries  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 

Discussions  within  the  Committee  have 
been  centered  on  the  cessation  of  war  propa- 
ganda. The  cochalrmen  were  asked  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  for  a  declaration  against 
war  propaganda.  Negotiations  between  them 
lasted  6  weeks,  and  culminated  in  an  agreed 
text,  approved  by  both  Governments.  This 
was  presented  Jointly  by  the  United  States 
and  U.S.SJI.  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  May  25,  where  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  and  referred  to 
the  plenary  for  definitive  action.  When  the 
Conference  met  May  29  to  take  final  action 
on  the  declaration,  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
mitted amendmenU  to  the  text  it  had  fully 
approved  as  binding  on  Its  Government  4 
days  earlier  which  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  agreed-upon  declaration. 
Among  other  things,  the  Soviet  amendments 
called  for  enactment  of  laws  making  any 
form  of  war  propaganda  a  criminal  offense, 
a  provlaion  which  the  United  States  had  re- 
jected previously  as  contrary  to  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
American  Constitution.  The  United  States 
declared  the  Soviet  amendments  to  be  un- 
acceptable, and  In  view  of  their  abrupt 
about-face  stated  that  It  would  not  be  fruit- 
ful to  reopen  negotiations  on  war  propa- 
ganda at  this  time. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  Western 
nations  have  urged  that  the  Committee  take 
up  as  its  next  item  one  of  the  proposed 
measiu-ea  which  would  Involve  at  least  some 
degree  of  disarmament  or  of  reduction  of 
the  risk  of  war.  such  as  cutoff  of  the  pro- 
duction of  fiFslonable  materials  for  lose  in 
weapons,  measures  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  by  surprise  attack,  miscalculation  or 
falliire  of  communications,  or  measures  to 
prevent  the  placing  Into  orbit  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

The  Soviet  Union  Insisted  on  Committee 
consideration  of  a  second  item  tt  favors; 
namely,  measures  to  prevent  the  further  dis- 
semination of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  suggested.  In  a  compromise  move,  that 
consideration  be   given  concurrently  to  Ita 


Item  of  reducing  the  poEsibiUty  of  war  by 
surprise  attack,  miscalculation  or  failure  of 
communications  and  the  Soviet  Item  on  the 
establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  globe.  The  Soviet  Union  did 
not  accept  this  proposition  and  sought  to 
block  discussion  of  any  item  advanced  by 
the  West.  The  discussion  In  the  Committee 
then  pressed  for  a  proposal  submitted  by  the 
United  Arab  Republic  which  would  leave  to 
the  Committee  the  determination  of  priority 
Items  after  the  Committee  had  heard  the 
views  of  both  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
as  to  why  each  favored  discussion  of  their 
respjectlve  items.  The  Soviet  Union's  ac- 
ceptance of  this  procedure,  which  permits 
discussion  of  new  topics  within  the  Commit- 
tee, was  welcomed  by  the  United  States,  for 
It  believes  that  agreement  on  one  or  some  of 
the  lte"is  It  has  requested  be  considered 
could  lead  to  an  early  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent levels  of  International  tension,  thereby 
paving  the  way  few  broader  agreements  In 
the  disarmament  field.  It  has  led  to  dlsciis- 
slon  within  the  Committee  both  on  measures 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  war  by  accident 
and  measm-es  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Subcommittee  on  a  Treaty  for  the  Dis- 
continuance of  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  has 
been  concerned  with  three  proposals. 

At  the  subcommittee's  Initial  session,  the 
three  nuclear  powers  focused  their  atten- 
tion on  the  United  States-United  King- 
dom position  as  set  forth  In  their  April 
18,  IMl,  treaty,  and  the  Soviet  proposal  of 
November  28,  19«1.  In  essence  the  United 
States-United  Kingdom  draft  treaty  called 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
system  of  lnt«Tiatlonally  built  and  op- 
erated control  poets,  an  International 
system  of  Inspection — Including  the  right  of 
conducting  a  limited  number  of  on-site  In- 
spections of  unidentified  events — and  an 
International  control  commission  to  super- 
vise verification  arrangements  which  were 
to  be  aimed  at  insuring  the  cessation  of  all 
nuclear  weapon  tests  In  all  environments. 
The  Soviet  proposal  called  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  existing  national  detection  equipment 
to  police  a  test  ban  In  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  in  outer  space  with  an  un- 
poUced  moratorium  on  underground  tests 
pending  the  development  of  a  control  system 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Given  the  wide  gap  between  the  two  sides 
on  this  matter,  the  eight  new  delegations. 
In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  Impasse  which 
threatened  to  develop  In  the  three-power 
subcommittee,  submitted,  on  April  16,  1962, 
a  Joint  memorandum  containing  ideas  and 
suggestions  which  they  commended  to  the 
United  States.  United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.SJI. 
for  consideration.  The  memorandxmi  sug- 
gested "establishing  by  agreement  a  system 
for  continuous  observation  and  effective  con- 
trol on  a  purely  scientific  and  nonpollUcal 
basis,"  and  outlined  In  broad  terms  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  such  a  system  should  be 
based. 

Shortly  after  Us  Introduction,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Interpreting  these  principles  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  appear  similar 
to  Its  November  28  proposal,  formally  an- 
nounced that  It  had  accepted  the  memo- 
randum as  a  new  basis  for  negotiation.  The 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  also  ac- 
cepted the  memorandum  as  a  basis  for  ne- 
gotiation, but  made  It  clear  that  In  so  doing 
they  were  not  prepared  to  consider  It  as 
the  exclusive  basis  for  negotiation.  As  the 
United  States  understands  the  document, 
the  eight  cosponsors  suggested  reliances 
both  on  national  detection  networks  and 
on  new  stations  to  be  Joined  together  in  one 
International  agreed  system.  This  system 
would  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the  new 
International  commission.  Such  a  com- 
mission woxUd  be  responsible  for  assessing 
the  nature  of  suspicious  event  (which  might 
be  nuclear  explosions)  and  also  for  obliging 


parties  to  the  treaty  to  permit  onalte  in- 
spections In  those  cases  where  this  was 
deemed  essential. 

Although  the  memorandum  was  Intro- 
duced in  an  effort  to  make  further  progre— 
toward  a  controlled  test  ban,  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  demanding  that  it  be  accepted  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation  within  the  narrow 
UmiU  of  Its  InterpretaUon  (total  reliance 
on  national  detection  systems,  an  almost 
powerless  International  scientific  commis- 
sion, and  Inspection  by  Invitation  of  the 
suspect  country  only)  has  blocked  tar  the 
moment  any  opportunity  for  Joint  three- 
power  exploration  of  the  memorandum's 
provisions. 

The  18-natlon  Conference  has  completed 
13  weeks  of  intensive  deUberatlons.  For  the 
most  part,  the  discussions  during  this 
period  have  been  conducted  In  a  business- 
like manner.  There  la  no  doubt  that  the 
constructive  contrlbuUons  being  made  by 
the  eight  new  naUons  in  these  deliberations 
have  had  a  positive  effect  in  creating  and. 
In  general,  sustaining  this  desirable  attitude. 

On  May  81.  1962.  the  cochalrmen.  at  the 
request  of  the  Conference,  transmitted  an  In- 
terim progress  report  to  the  United  Nations, 
covering  the  period  from  March  14  to  June 
1,  1962. 

The  Conference  then  agreed  to  recess  from 
J\me  16  to  July  16,  19«2,  In  response  to  the 
deelres  of  some  of  the  delegaUons  to  have 
time  for  reflection  and  consultation  with 
their  governments. 

It  Is  clear  that  when  the  Conference 
resumes  Its  deUberatlons  and  moves  further 
Into  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem.  It  will  be  faced  with  great  dif- 
ficulties. In  all  three  areas,  l.e..  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  individual  measures, 
and  the  nuclear  testing  question,  major  dif- 
ferences exist  between  the  positions  of  the 
allied  and  the  Communist  nations.  This 
means  that  If  the  Conference  Is  to  achieve 
even  a  limited  degree  of  succeas.  a  genuine 
spirit  of  cooperation  coupled  with  a  sus- 
tained and  honest  search  for  fair  and  prac- 
tical solutions  win  be  required.  The  United 
States,  for  Its  part,  remains  determined  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  In 
Jiist  this  manner. 


J.  ALLEN  OVERTON,  JR. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnks]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frofa 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  J. 
Allen  Overton.  Jr..  recently  concluded 
noteworthy  service  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  TariJr  Commission.  With  that 
agency,  where  2!^  years  of  his  tenure 
were  spent  as  Vice  Chairman,  and  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  where  he 
served  as  Deputy  General  Counsel  for 
more  than  3  years  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1959,  Mr.  Overton 
has  made  a  major  contribution  both  to 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  this 
country. 

A  truly  dedicated  public  servant.  Mr. 
Overton  was  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  n.  In  accept- 
ing his  request  to  resign  from  the  Ttiriff 
Commission  as  of  May  31.  1962,  Presi- 
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dent    Kennedy    warmly    acknowledged 
Mr.  Overton's  work,  saying: 

Tour  contribution  to  the  Commission  has 
benefited  not  only  this  administration  but 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  I  most  sincerely 
thank  you. 

J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  Is  furthering  an 
outstanding  career — one  that  ideally 
combines  accomplishment  and  service — 
as  administrative  vice  president  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress.  I  know 
that  his  many  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  throughout  the 
Government,  as  well  as  his  admirers 
from  various  walks  of  life,  Join  me  in 
wishing  him  continued  success  as  he  as- 
sumes his  new  Job  with  one  of  this  coun- 
try's leading  national  organizations. 


ROSTOW  PROPOSES  END  TO 
NATIONHOOD 

Mr.    DEVINE.     Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rolsellot]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Walt  Whitman  Roctow.  Ciiairman  of  our 
State  Department  Policy  Planning 
Board,  has  written  a  book  «itftled  "The 
United  States  In  the  World  Arena,"  In 
which  he  proposes  an  end  to  our  nation- 
hood. The  book  is  discussed  in  a  review 
by  Alice  Wldener  which  appears  In  the 
June  29-July  13.  1962,  issue  of  U.S.A.  I 
believe  the  review  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  The  text  follows: 
Walt  Whttman  Rostow  ow  "An  End  to 
Nationhood" 

(By  AUce  Wldener) 

PAKT  I 

An  end  to  our  nationhood 

This  Ls  the  goal  of  the  present  Chairman 
of  our  State  Department  Policy  Planning 
Board.  Prof.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  as  set 
forth.  1900,  in  his  magnum  opus  "The  United 
States  In  the  World  Arena." 

Indubitably,  Prcrfeesor  Rostow  enjoyed  as 
a  private  cltlsen  the  right  to  advocate  the 
end  of  our  nationhood,  that  Is,  abolition 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  But  hold- 
ing such  a  revolutionary  view,  how  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  take  the  oath  required 
of  every  official  of  the  UB.  Oovemment?  The 
oath  Is: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aflta-m)  that  I 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  aUeglance  to  the  same;  that  I 
take  the  obligation  freely  without  any  men- 
tal reservation  or  pnrpose  of  evasion,  and 
that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter,  so  help  me  God." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as- 
sures to  the  people  of  our  Nation  the  right 
to  bear  arms  to  sectire  Its  freedom,  to  exe- 
cute Its  lawB,  suppress  Instirrectlons  and 
repel  Invasions. 

Professor  Rostow  acknowledges  this  con- 
stitutional right  as  'the  root"  of  otn-  sover- 
eignty. To  t.bolWh  It,  he  would  first  tear 
out  the  root  Jind  then  "pass  other  functions 
upward  from  unilateral  determination"  to  a 
federalized  w^rld  organization  under  effec- 
tive International  law. 

Professor  Bxietow  describes  this  federal- 
ized world  organlsatloa  as  a  "great  human 


watertftied.'  But  he  does  not  find  It  "easy 
or  particularly  useful"  to  peer  far  beyond 
the  time  when  it  would  be  created. 

Military  force— onoe  the  watershed  Is  es- 
tablished— would  be  exerted  in  "global 
domestic  politics."  He  sees  the  world  i>ollced 
by  "freely  nxtvlng  inspectors"  taking  up 
"tbelr  initial  poets  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other." 

Then — Professor  Rostow  assures  his  read- 
ers— "the  nightmare  passes."  There  will  be, 
however,  "a  special  dlmeiuion  in  global  poll- 
tics  with  special  meaning  for  Americans." 

What  will  this  American  role   be? 

So  to  conduct  the  world's  affairs  "as  to 
avoid  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  machinery 
and  civU  war." 

In  otho-  words,  Americans  are  to  be  chiefs 
of  police  In  a  world  police  state  with  In- 
^Mctors  roaming  everywhere  at  will. 

What  Is  the  rationale  behind  this  plan  to 
abolish   the  United  States? 

Professor  Rostow  asserts  (p.  54S)  "the 
nature  of  modem  weapons  In  a  context 
other  than  American  monopoly  Is  a  danger 
to  the  national  Interest  sufBciently  grave 
to  justify  acceptance  of  Important  con- 
straints OD  the  nation's  sovereignty."  Im- 
mediately, he  qualifies  the  word  "constraints" 
with  the  sentence  'Put  another  way.  It  is 
a  legitimate  American  national  objective  to 
see  removed  from  all  nations — ^Including  the 
United  States — the  right  to  lise  subsUntlal 
military  force  to  pursue  their  own  Interests." 

Where  does  this  "rtght"  rightfully  belong? 
Only  in  "an  International  arena  of  power." 
Professor  Rostow  describes  the  right  to  use 
substantial  military  force  merely  as  a  "resid- 
ual rtght"  (though  It  Is  guaranteed  In  article 
I  of  oxur  Constitution)  and  believes  that  In 
order  to  create  an  International  arena  of 
power  (no  qualification  used — such  as  "Just" 
or  "beneflcient"  or  "subject  to  divine  provi- 
dence") there  must  be  "an  end  to  nation- 
hood as  it  has  been  historically  defined." 

Power  But  Not  Peace 

Obviously,  Professor  Rostow  does  not  fore- 
see a  world  without  violence  or  threat  of 
violence.  In  an  utterly  peaceful  world  In- 
habited by  peace-loving  and  peace-keeping 
people,  there  would  be  no  need  for  "military 
force"  to  carry  out  "global  domestic  politics." 

His  plan  Is  for  creation  of  such  a  force  to 
such  an  end.  All  that  would  be  accomplished 
under  Professor  Rostow 's  plan  to  abolish  the 
United  States  would  be  to  use  Its  military 
force  for  enforcement  of  "global  domestic 
politics."  In  such  politics,  the  policies  might 
or  might  not  be  to  Amertcans'  own  best  In- 
terests, and  might  therefore  be  used  against 
Americans  to  deter  their  effort  to  break  up 
the  world  police  state  or  engage  in  civil  war 
against  it. 

"Good"  Communism 

What  about  that  somewhat  difficult  prob- 
lem— the  present-day  Communist  threat? 

Ah.  the  United  States  must  mobilize  its 
"strength,  will,  and  Inmglnation"  to  Induce 
the  Communist  bloc — by  persuasion  only — 
to  release  "the  forces  for  good"  within  It 
(p.  538). 

There  Is  a  process  of  change  "going  forward 
slowly  and  Irregularly  In  the  Soviet  Union" — 
Professor  Rostow  asserts  (p.  479) . 

Undoubtedly. 

And  the  more  It  changes,  the  more  It  re- 
mains the  same — wholly  dedicated  to  cre- 
ation of  a  single  world  Socialist  state  under 
Soviet  hegemony,  an  end  Justifying  any 
means  of  class  warfare,  subversion,  duplic- 
ity, brutality  and  naked  aggression. 

What  really  U  the  Soviet  Union — a  success 
or  failure? 

In  Professor  Rostow's  opinion  (p.  479)  our 
Nation  Is  confronted  by  the  chaUenge  "rep- 
resented by  the  military,  economic,  diplo- 
matic, and  Intellectual  success  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety and  by  Its  ability  to  maintain  itself 
as  an  ongoing  system." 


Profeeeor  Rostow  acknowledges  that  the 
Soviet  society  "appears  to  deny  every  fun- 
damental valiie  of  Western  and  American 
life."  Nevertheless,  he  is  sanguliM  about 
our  ability  to  persuade  It  to  release  "the 
forces  for  good  within  It,"  and  he  is  willing 
to  put  an  end  to  our  own  nationhood — I.e., 
abolish  the  United  States — In  hopes  that 
once  a  federalized  world  state  Is  set  up,  the 
Commimists  who,  he  admits,  "deny  every 
fundamental  value  of  Western  and  American 
life,"  will  obey  the  dictates  of  an  uncodified 
and  chimerical  "International  law." 

VJa.  Waterloo? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  Communists  would  agree  to  Join  a 
federal  world  government  and  that  all  nu- 
clear weapons  were  destroyed  by  all  nations. 
In  our  "special  role"  as  polloemen — the  role 
that  Rostow  envisages  few  us — woxild  we  be 
called  on  to  put  down  a  Soviet  or  Red 
Chinese  "class  struggle"  against  the  world 
government?  What  woiild  we  try  to  do? 
Subdue  the  CcHxununlst  bloc  by  means  of 
nonnuclear  warfare,  or  invade  Russia  as 
Napoleon  and  Hitler  tried  to  do  at  such 
stiff -corpse  wintry  cost? 

Would  the  numerically  inferior  American 
"world  police"  (Joined  by  other  federated 
nations'  limited  forces)  try  to  put  down  In 
hand-to-hand  fighting  a  civil  war  against 
the  federal  world  state  waged  by  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union? 

PAST  n 

Professional  gap 

Surveying  the  world  from  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  It  seems  that  Pro- 
fessor Rostow  wrote  his  book  "The  United 
States  In  the  World  ArenA"  under  absolute 
but  wrong  technological  oonvlotlon  that 
there  was  and  would  be  for  a  long  time  a 
"missile  gap"  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union,  a  gap  In  favor  of  the  Reds. 
In  fact,  the  professor  was  so  convinced  of 
Its  existence  that  on  page  631  of  his  tome  he 
almost  slangily  refers  "to  the  reality  of  the 
gap." 

In  setting  forth  his  "hlstorlccil"  analysis 
of  the  post-Stalin  period  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Professor  Rostow  fearfully  and 
gloomily  describes  the  dire  predicament  of 
our  country  after  the  Soviet  satellite  launch- 
ing of  1957  and  "Increasing  reports  of  suc- 
cessful Soviet  tests  of  ICBM's." 

Professor  Rostow  vrrites  (p.  293) : 

"The  capabilities  inherent  in  the  Soviet 
satellite  were  widely  understood  to  m^wn 
that  the  United  States  was  foreseeably.  If 
not  Inunedlately,  vulnerable  to  direct  attack 
for  which  no  means  of  defense  existed,  an 
attack  that  could  bypass  Western  Europe. 
Third,  and  perhaps  most  powerfvQ,  the 
Soviet  performance  confirmed  the  image, 
long  cultivated  by  Communist  propaganda, 
that  In  the  decisive  area  of  science  and 
technology  the  Soviet  Union  was  outstrip- 
ping the  complacent  old  front  runner 
(us) — an  Image  of  tremendous  Importance 
In  Asia,  the  Middle  Bast,  and  Africa. 

The  1960  campaign  theme 

In  a  scathing  critique  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  the  professor  concludes  (p. 
397)  "As  of  1958  it  Is  not  yet  Inevitable  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  stand 
defenseless  in  the  face  of  Soviet  ICBM's  at 
some  point  In  the  future,  or  without  effec- 
tive recourse  in  the  face  of  limited  military 
assault;  nor  Is  It  yet  Inevitable  that  India, 
Indonesia,  and  Egypt  go  the  way  of  China; 
nor  is  it  yet  inevitable  that  the  United 
States  and  Europe  fall  to  recapture  a  basis 
for  Joint  Initiative  in  military,  economic  and 
political  affairs.  The  events  from  Suez  to 
sputnik  to  the  foreign  exchange  crisis  in 
India  to  the  Middle  Bast  crisis  of  1958  were 
a  warning  of  dangerous  trends.  The  out- 
come hinges  in  part  on  decisions  taken 
within    the    Comm\mlst    bloc;    but    it   will 
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mainly  depend  on  what  Americans  do  or  fall 
to  do  from  tlie  present  forward." 

Does  all  the  foregoing  sound  very  familiar? 
Of  course.  It  became  the  dominant  theme 
of  one  side  during  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign, the  side  that  won. 

Rostow's  new  national  portrait 
Immediately,  Professor  Rostow  went  to  the 
White  House  and  then  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  determine  what  Amer- 
icans should  do  from  the  present  forward. 
And  what  they  shoxild  do — he  carefully  builds 
his  book  to  show — is  to  persuade  the  Com- 
munist bloc  to  live  up  to  the  good  within  it 
and  to  abolish  the  nationhood  of  the  United 
States  as  the  best  means  of  persuaelon. 

Coming  from  him.  Is  such  a  revolutionary 
view  most  unexpected?  Not  at  all.  Anyone 
who  kept  track  of  what  he  was  doing  and 
thinking  since  1955  would  find  him  doing 
what  comes  naturally  to  an  academician, 
social  scientist  and  economic  theorist  of 
his  intellectual  pretensions. 

On  October  2,  1955.  the  New  York  Times 
reported  from  Cambridge,  Mass.:  "Evalua- 
tion of  Society's  Role  in  History  Made  Pos- 
sible [sic]  by  Carnegie  Foundation  Grant." 
The  Times  went  on  to  say:  "A  social  scientist 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
undertaken  to  develop  a  new  national  por- 
trait of  the  United  States  In  a  world  setting. 
Under  the  3 -year  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  of  New  York.  Dr.  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow, a  professor  of  economic  history,  is 
directing  the  study.  New  frontiers  [sicj  of 
knowledge  now  are  being  sought  in  the  social 
as  well  as  In  the  natural  sciences.  Dr.  Rostow 
said.  Dr.  Rostow's  project  will  examine  our 
role  in  what  he  calls  the  foreign  policy 
revolution." 

There  it  is.  The  Id^e  fixe  upon  which  Dr. 
Rostow  fixed  his  studies  and,  of  coxirse.  came 
up  with  a  prefixed  solution — abolition  of  our 
nationhood  as  it  has  been  historically 
defined. 

What  could  be  a  more  ideal  situation  for 
an  ambitious  man  than  to  be  lavishly  sub- 
sidized for  3  years  at  a  center  for  interna- 
tional studies,  to  be  able  to  gather  around 
himself  a  group  of  like-minded  "scholars," 
and  then  to  set  about  guiding  a  thinking 
process  directed  at  a  foregone  conclusion? 

In  the  preface  to  his  brainchild— which 
evidently  was  mature  in  embryo  at  the  In- 
ception of  gestation — Professor  Rostow 
makes  grateful  acknowledgment  to  67  per- 
sons among  whom  are:  Max  Ascoli,  Richard 
M.  Bissell.  Jr.,  Robert  Bowie,  Chester  Bowles. 
William  Bundy,  Jerome  Frank.  Morris  Jano- 
wltz,  George  Kennan,  Henry  Klssenger,  Max 
MllUkan.  David  Rtesman.  Arnold  Rivkin, 
Bugene  Rostow,  Paul  Samuelson,  Arthur 
Schleslnger,  Sr.,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Ord- 
way  Tead,  and  Jerome  Wlesner. 

Despite  the  roster  of  advisers,  the  work  Is 
Rostow's  own.  "Responsibility  for  the  final 
Judgmenu  [not  opinions — Judgments]  rests, 
of  course,  wholly  with  the  author,"  the  pro- 
fessor proclaims. 

Let  us  examine  the  quality  and  far- 
sightedness of  these  "Judgments." 

Truly,  they  are  amazing: 

(1)  There  was  "the  reality  of  the  gap" — 
a  "reality"  which  President  Kennedy  was 
forced  to  admit,  soon  after  he  entered  the 
White  House,  did  not  exist. 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union— In  Rostow's  "Judg- 
ment"— was  an  "economic"  success.  Yet  So- 
viet economic  failure — and  Red  Chinese  eco- 
nomic failure  too — is  now  obvious  to  the 
meanest  intellect,  and  the  world  press  is  full 
of  cartoons  about  the  empty  Red  horns  of 
plenty. 

(3)  "Nor  is  it  yet  inevitable  that  the  United 
States  and  Europe  fail  to  recapture  a  basis 
for  Joint  initiative  in  military,  economic,  and 
political  affairs."  Here  is  quite  a  Judgment. 
Kven  Khrushchev  himself  is  in  a  dither  over 
the  trlvunph  of  initiative  In  the  European 
Common  Market. 


(4)  In  the  entire  volume  of  550  pages  there 
Is  only  a  slight  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  the  Exiropean  Common  Market. 

(6)  In  the  entire  volume  of  650  pages  there 
Is  not  a  single  mention  of  Cuba  which,  to 
someone  aspiring  to  the  task  of  foreign  policy 
planning  for  the  United  States,  should  have 
loomed  as  a  major  Conmiunlst  threat  in 
1958  and  1969  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
entire  Caribbean  area,  and  to  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Historian's  bias 
As  well  as  faulty  Judgment,  Professor  Ros- 
tow's book  exhibits  a  parti  pris  that  is  al- 
most embarrassing.  On  page  233,  he  refers 
to  "The  decision  by  Truman,  in  January 
1950.  to  proceed  with  the  production  of  a 
hydrogen  bomb,"  but  far  be  it  from  Rostow 
to  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
"father  of  the  H-bomb."  However,  Rostow 
devotes  space  to  attacking  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  "inherent  weakness  in  in- 
novation" which — Rostow  claims — "was  ac- 
centuated to  some  degree  by  a  deterioration 
In  relations  between  the  Government  as  a 
whole  and  the  scientific  community. 

This  Is  a  leftist  canard.  Inevitably,  as 
Rostow's  slanting  of  history  stacks  to  the 
left  allegations  based  on  emotional  and  not 
rational  reaction,  the  author  continues  his 
biased  critique  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration's relation  with  scientists,  "The  cli- 
max of  this  process."  Rostow  writes,  "was  the 
withdrawal  of  security  clearance  to  Robert 
Oppenhelmer  in  1954  on  evidence  which  had 
altered  in  no  significant  respect  since  his 
postwEU-  clearance  in  1947." 

This — to  anyone  who  knows  the  facts — 
Is  a  wholly  biased  and  Inaccurate  state- 
ment. 

J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer 's  security  clear- 
ance was  denied  in  1954  partly  on  his  own 
testimony  of  that  very  year  about  his  hav- 
ing in  the  past  told  "a  tissue  of  lies"  to  in- 
vestigating military  Intelligence  officers.  In 
the  official  findings  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Personnel  Security  Board, 
May  27,  1954,  there  is  evidence  that  Dr. 
Oppenhelmer  continued  his  associations  with 
"an  alleged  Communist  espionage  agent" — 
Haakon  Chevalier — long  after  1947,  that  is, 
up  until  1953. 

Moreover.  Professor  Rostow's  historical 
Judgment  absolutely  disregards  the  fact  that 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  opposed  manufacture 
of  the  H-bomb  and  sought  to  prevent  It. 
By  omitting  any  mention  of  this,  Rostow 
evidently  absolves  him  of  it,  but  Roetow 
indicts  the  Elsenhower  administration  for 
having  permitted  an  alleged  missile  gap. 

In  his  historical  analysis,  Roetow  does  not 
quote  a  single  word  of  the  official  AEC 
findings  about  Oppenhelmer,  but  Rostow 
quotes  Oppenhelmer  on  pages  316.  317  and 
318  of  "The  United  States  in  the  World 
Arena."  The  quotation  is  taken  from  an 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  of  July  1963  con- 
taining material  which — Rostow  reports — 
was  leaked  by  Oppenhelmer  with  Dean 
Acheson's  official  permission,  while  Oppen- 
helmer was  a  member  of  what  Rostow  de- 
scribes as  an  Acheson-appolnted  "special 
committee  in  1952  which  worked  in  secret 
down  to  the  turn  of  the  year." 

It  is  clear  that  Walt  Whitman  Rostow 
and  J  Robert  Opp)enhelmer  form  a  mutual 
admlrution  society.  For  the  January  1968 
issue  ot  Foreign  Affairs,  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer wrote  the  article  "An  Inward  Look" 
which  declares  (p.  210) : 

"In  brief,  we  have  come  upon  a  problem 
of  the  greatest  gravity  for  the  life  of  our 
people  by  matching  ourselves  against  a  re- 
mote and  unloved  antagonist. 

"Something  of  the  same  kind  appears  to 
be  haj>penlng  in  a  quite  different  area.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  ability  of  our  Govern- 
ment— in  fact,  with  the  ability  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  people  through  our  Oov- 
ernment — ^to  determine  national  policy  in 
those  areas  that  have  to  do  with  foreign  af- 
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fairs,  and  strategy,  military  and  political. 
To  quote  Mr.  W.  W.  Rostow  in  an  address  to 
the  Naval  War  College  late  in  1966:  "I  do  not 
believe  we  as  a  nation  have  yet  created  a 
military  policy  and  a  civil  foreign  policy  de- 
signed to  fulfill  [our  purposes]  and  to  exploit 
the  potentials  for  social  and  political  change 
favorable  to  our  interest  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Historically,  the  United  States 
has  thrown  Its  energies  into  the  solution 
of  military  and  foreign  policy  problems  only 
when  it  faced  concrete,  self-evident  dan- 
gers.' " 

PABT   m 

In  his  book.  "The  United  Stetee  in  the 
World  Arena,"  what  does  Professor  Rostow 
advise  for  our  exploitation  of  the  potentials 
for  social  and  political  change  favorable  to 
our  interest  within  the  Communist  bloc? 
That  we  should  deny  all  alternatives  other 
than  "persuasion."  But  Khrushchev  haa 
boasted  that  he  and  his  fellow  Communists 
will  be  persuaded  to  give  up  their  Marxism - 
Leninism  only  "when  the  shrimps  whistle." 
If  anybody  is  to  be  "persuaded"  to  give  up 
their  nationhood  and  the  fundamentals  they 
hold  most  dear — as  Khrushchev  recently  rec- 
ognized— it  Is  those  Americans  and  British 
who  would  rather  be  Red  than  dead,  and  are 
perfectly  ready  to  take  steps  In  that  direc- 
tion which  would  lead  to  th*  hoisting  of  a 
Red  flag  over  an  America  entirely  divorced 
from  its  nationhood  as  historically  defined. 

Historian's  past 

In  the  Introduction  to  "The  United  States 
in  the  World  Arena."  Prof.  W.  W.  Rostow 
writes,  "This  book  is  one  man's  effort  to  de- 
fine where  his  society  has  come  from;  where 
it  stands;  what  dangers  it  confronts;  and  in 
which  directions  lie  an  appropriate  response. 
The  origins  of  this  book  lie  in  the  receding 
past." 

The  author  recites  a  part  of  his  past,  be- 
ginning with  the  period  1943-46  when  he 
was  assigned  (by  the  OSS)  to  work  in  Lon- 
don in  the  British  Air  Ministry,  and  con- 
tinues, "In  the  decade  that  followed,  while 
pursuing  my  profession  as  economic  his- 
torian. I  was  also  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  participate  in  public  affairs  and  to 
write  about  them.  In  1947-40  I  worked  as 
special  assistant  to  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  in 
Geneva." 

Neatly,  the  professor  skips  over  the  Iden- 
tity of  this  commission  and  its  executive 
secretary.  Actually  the  commission  was  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  and  its  Executive  Secretary  during 
1947-49  was  the  notorious  Swedish  Socialist 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  author  of  the  work  that 
transferred  the  Iilarxian  class  struggle  from 
within  nations  to  among  nations — rich  and 
poor — "An  International  Economy."  »  This 
book  by  Myrdal — who  frequently  makes  his 
points  by  citing  quotation  from  the  writings 
of  W.  W.  Roetow — caUs  for  redistribution  of 
wealth  in  the  world  among  the  rich  and 
poor  nations,  and  for  the  creation  of  ona 
socialist  world. 

RostotD.  a  SUNFED  fan 
Gunnar  Myrdal  was  a  stanch  advocate  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  (SUNFED)  and  so  was 
Rostow.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
P  3  Government  would  not  support  the 
SUNFED  plan — a  scheme  for  outlay  of  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  of  capital  in  govemment-to- 
govemment  grants  from  the  advanced  na- 
tions to  the  backward  nations — Professor 
Roetow  and  his  colleague  at  MIT,  Prof. 
Max  MllUkan,  proposed  to  highest  officials 
of  the  TJS.  Government  a  "Proposal  for  a 
New  Foreign  Economic  Policy"  known  as  the 
Milllkan-Rostow  report.  It  called  on  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  new  long-term 
capital  fund  of  from  $10  to  $12  billion  to  b« 

^Barpn  &  Bros.,  pubUsbers,  1066. 
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available  for  loans  Bad  grants  (to  the  under- 
developed nations)  over  an  Initial  6-year 
period  and  for  a  "longer  period,  at  least  a 
decade."  The  profoMors  called  for  "an  Inter- 
national sharing  at  the  burden"  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  backward  nations,  then 
figured  our  fair  133.  share  at  about  74  per- 
cent, to  which  ccilossal  sum  "the  narrow 
criterion"  of  frofitabllity  or  repayment  from 
revenues  der:ved  from  the  projects  they 
deemed  as  Irrelevant. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  West-rejected  United 
Nations  SUNFED  plan,  fulfillment  of  the  MU- 
llkan-Roetow  report  would  entail  all  the 
well-known  Socialist  schemes  for  interna- 
tional price  i<tablllsatloa,  an  international 
food  and  fibers  bank,  international  currency 
control,  and  rlrtualljr  all  other  measures  con- 
tained In  the  Havana  Charter  of  1947,  a  pro- 
posal firmly  rejected  by  Congress  under  the 
Truman  administration. 

Prof.  W.  W  Rostow's  "The  United  States 
In  the  World  Arena"  calls  for  virtually  all 
that  Ounnar  Myrdal 's  "An  International 
Economy"  calla  for— a  taxing  of  the  people 
in  the  rich  natlona  for  the  ben^t  of  the 
hordes  tn  the  poor  onea.  This  would,  of 
course,  entail  the  socialization  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy,  and  Prafessor  Rostow's  eco- 
nomic proposids  in  his  I960  tome  call  tor 
exactly  that. 

Before  examining  his  economic  proposals — 
which  practically  Ignore  the  serious  U.S. 
deficit  In  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments, and  diingeroms  loss  of  gold  and  the 
perilous  position  of  the  VS.  dollar— It  is 
well  to  take  note  of  two  recent  pronounce- 
ments in  the  American  press. 

OoertoUi  foreign  aid 

On  June  9.  1963.  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Tlinas  canted  a  column  by  Eric 
Sevareld  (tot-ftlme  "liberal  commenUtor 
for  the  Cotiunbla  Broadcasting  System) 
which  was  headed  "Foreign  Aid  Re-Kx- 
amlned."     Mr.  Sevareld  reported: 

"The  massive  American  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  moTlag  through  the  oongresslonal 
labyrinth  •  •  •  but  It  to  highly  likely  that 
this  U  the  las-,  year  the  program  will  emeige 
In  roughly  the  shape  and  size  ouUlned  by 
the  President.  Something  has  happened. 
Responsible  Membens  of  Ccmgnm,  Including 
some  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
Members  are  simply  losing  their  illusions 
as  to  what  mc  ney.  food,  arms,  and  exported 
expertise  can  ind  cannot  do  in  and  to  un- 
derdeveloped cations. 

"The  privately  growing  suspicion  that  every 
President  froca  Truman  through  Kennedy 
has  wildly  oversold  the  prospective  economic 
and  political  rtwults  fj-om  America's  generous 
interventions  Is  now  becoming  a  conviction. 
TTils  may  come  as  a  shocking  sentiment  in 
many  high-minded  American  citizens,  if 
It  does,  it  can  only  be  because  they  lack 
firsthand  exp<!rlence  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  " 

Mr.  Sevareld,  who  was  for  many  years  an 
ardent  8pokes:nan  for  the  mammoth  U.S. 
economic  foreign  aid  program,  concluded: 
"We  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  we  assume 
that  intervention  by  foreigners  In  totally 
alien  cultures  can  produce  economic  levels, 
political  institutions,  and  social  mores  in 
10  or  20  years  of  the  kind  produced  in 
Western  societies  only  after  many  genera- 
tions." 

Some  enllghi-^nend  and  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  issued  on  May  22.  1962,  an 
official  report  on  the  "special  study  mission 
to  the  Far  East,  south  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East."  This  mission  comprised  Representa- 
tive J.  L.  PnxHm  (chairman),  and  Repre- 
senutlves  Harris  B.  McDowill,  Thomas  F. 
JoHifsoM,  Walttb  H.  Judd.  and  K.  Ross  Adair. 
They  concluded: 

"The  objectives  of  U.S.  aid  are  usually 
expressed  In  large  orbital  words  such  as  eco- 
nomic development,  tbe  promotion  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of 


national  Independence.  The  achievement  of 
any  one  of  these  would  be  commendable; 
anything  beyond  that  would  be  miraculous. 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  study  mission  that 
the  United  States  phase  out  more  of  the 
large  programs,  sharpen  its  focus  on  a  few 
key  problems,  and  reduce  its  personnel." 

To  the  overall  study  mission  report.  Rep- 
resentatives PiLCHKK,  Johnson  and  Adair 
added  a  supplement  which  state* : 

"If  OMT  Nation,  for  pure  humanitarian  rea- 
sons, desires  to  improve  the  life  of  people 
in  underdeveloped  nations  through  direct 
charity,  then  we  will  find  otirselves  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  massive  and  endless  give- 
away programs  ever  conceived,  which,  in 
the  long  rim,  would  do  very  little  Indeed  to 
put  these  people  on  their  feet. 

"Another  factor  we  feel  most  Important 
as  we  consider  foreign  aid  programs  is  the 
constant  effort  put  forth  to  impress  upon 
the  Congress  the  necessity  of  foreign  aid  as 
a  means  of  keeping  nations  on  our  side  in 
otir  cold  war  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  heard  statement  after  statement  to 
this  effect  until  we  find  ourselves  arriving 
at  one  positive  conclusion:  We  are  simply 
endeavoring  to  purchase  friends — In  other 
words,  dollar  diplomacy.  It  was  obvious  to 
us  on  the  recent  tour  that  economic  de- 
velopment does  not  function  successfully 
with  this  type  of  political  intrigue. 

*The  Idea  in  the  minds  of  our  people  that 
we  can  buy  the  favor  of  other  people  has 
produced  a  discordant  view  of  our  Nation 
in  the  eyes  of  other  countries.  It  appears 
to  us.  In  certain  countries  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  exert  Influence,  a  tendency  to  make 
exorbitant  demands  upon  us  exists,  and 
the  demand  upon  us  to  Increase  our  con- 
tributions or  be  faced  by  their  move  toward 
the  Communist  sphere  of  influence,  we  find 
most  disturbing  and  disgusting.** 

RoaUno's  7S-ytar  plan 
Foremost  among  a  clique  of  Intellectuals 
seeking  to  Impress  upon  the  Congress  the 
need  for  almost  limitless  U.S.  economic  for- 
eign aid  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  has 
been  our  present  chairman  of  the  State  De- 
partment Policy  Planning  Board,  Prof.  Walt 
W.  Roetow.  From  the  time  in  1947  when  he 
became  special  assistant  to  Gunnar  Myrdal, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Economle  Commission  for  Europe,  Profes- 
sor Rostow  has  devoted  a  main  part  of  his 
very  great  Intellectual  energy  as  an  economic 
historian  to  devising  arguments  for  more 
and   more  U.S.  foreign  economic  aid. 

Actually,  he  wants  our  country  to  under- 
write "the  modernization"  of  Asia,  the 
Middle  East.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  In 
his  book  "The  United  States  in  the  World 
Arena."  Professor  Rostow  makes  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  (p.  413) :  "It  is.  therefore,  as 
sure  as  anything  can  be  that  the  central 
International  problem  for  the  future  is  the 
organization  of  a  world  community  in  which 
the  United  States.  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
and  Russia  are  Joined  by  powerful  Industrial 
states  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Africa — in  about  that  order;  and 
that,  within  something  like  75  years,  the 
bulk  of  the  presently  underdeveloped  areas 
will  have  attained  economic  maturity." 

Rostovi's  touchstone 
This  development  will — in  Rostow's  opin- 
ion— diffuse  power  In  the  world.  'Mils  dif- 
fusion of  power  will,  Rostow  sincerely  be- 
lieves, be  the  "touchstone"  for  change  in 
communism.  He  see  this  change  occurring 
(p.  417)  "in  the  policy  which  looks  to  indefi- 
nite expansion  of  the  pow«'  wielded  from 
Moscow;  change  in  the  policy  which  ab- 
normally constrains  the  standard  of  con- 
sumption of  the  Russian  peoples;  and  change 
in  the  system  of  centralized  dictatorial  power 
backed  ultimately  by  a  secret  police.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  en^-isage  radical  alter- 
ations in  the  policy  and  domestic  institu- 
tions of  Russian  aociety  which  would  move 


In  these  dlrectloni  stUl  under  the  name  of 
communism." 

What  wixUd  be  the  results  of  this  Commu- 
nist change  in  policy — according  to  Rostow's 
view?  He  explains  (p.  422),  "A  different 
course  of  policy  would  require,  however,  that 
the  notion  of  Moscow-controlled  world  domi- 
nation be  explicitly  abandoned,  that  an  effec- 
tive system  of  International  arms  control  be 
established  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  Rxissia  accept  status  as  one 
among  a  group  of  major  nation  states,  seek- 
ing its  security  by  multilateral  arrangement 
on  the  wtirld  scene." 

Rostow's  vision:  VJS.-VJSS£.  partnership 
Such  a  transformation — Rostow  concedes — 
had  not  occiirred  during  the  post-Stalin 
period  of  1953-58.  Neverthelees,  Professor 
Rostow  believes,  "Some  Russians  may  have 
even  begun  to  define  an  alternative:  namely, 
to  exploit  the  transient  primacy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  create  a  sys- 
tem of  armaments  control  so  solid  and  secvire 
that  it  would  guarantee  a  world  of  reasonable 
and  orderly  politics  by  the  time  the  new  na- 
tions comp  to  maturity." 

PAST  rv 

Professor  Rostow  outlines  the  range  of 
American  choice  as  (pp.  436-442)  : 

"First,  a  policy  of  nnllateral  disarmament 
and  passive  reeistance." 

Second,  a  policy  of  armed  withdrawal  to 
the  American  Continent. 

Third,  a  policy  of  limited  withdrawal  to  the 
level  of  alliance  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Fourth,  a  revived  policy  of  the  free  world 
partnership. 

He  declares  "the  optimum  policy  still  open 
to  the  United  States  Is  the  fourth"  and  he 
sees  its  problematic  success  dependent  on 
our  ability  to  perform  "an  act  of  persuasion." 

How  to  abolish  the  United  States  of  America 

Thereafter,  his  long  and  tortuous  argu- 
ment at  to  the  best  means  of  persuasion 
for  inducing  the  Communist  bloc  and  all 
other  nations  to  }oln  with  us  in  a  plan  for  a 
peaceful  Federalized  World  Government 
lefuls  to  his  conviction  that  we  must  work 
toward  "an  end  to  nationhood  as  it  has  been 
historically  defined." 

For  such  conversion  of  America,  there 
must  be  a  great  change  In  whet  Professor 
Rostow  describes  as  our  "domestic  base." 
To  change  it — he  asserts — America  must 
"shift  the  balance  at  its  common  life  In 
moral,  philosc^hic,  admlntotrative.  political, 
and  economic  dimensions"  (p.  476) . 

In  otiiei  words,  we  must  revolutionize  otir 
entire  existence. 

To  what  must  we  adapt  ourselves? 

Here  Is  Professor  Rostow's  outline: 

"First.  The  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
Americans  might  have  to  die  for  limited  ob- 
jectives of  a  political  or  strategic  natxire  and 
not  simply  in  a  onee-for-all  moral  crusade. 

"Second.  The  Nation  [must]  consider  in 
new  terms  the  meaning  of  Its  commitment 
to  the  democratic  process  wlUi  the  under- 
developed areas  also  in  relating  Its  outlook 
and  policy  to  the  mutations  of  communism 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  to  the  proc- 
esses of  change  going  forward  slowly  and 
irregularly  In  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  third  and  most  Important  of  the 
changes  we  must  face — In  Professor  Rostow's 
view — is  the  validity  of  instinctive  assump- 
tion that  democracy  in  the  American  Image 
is  everywhere  and  automatically  the  wave 
of  the  future  and  morally  right. 

The  Soviet  Union — he  explains — is  a  mili- 
tary, dii^oinatic.  Intellectual,  and  economic 
success  and  (p.  4S0)  it  "threatens  to  outstrip 
the  performance  of  free,  democratic,  and 
virtuous  America." 

This  overwhelming  Red  success — Profes- 
sor Rostow  believes — ^"Is  the  moet  direct  of 
assaults  on  the  moral  foundations  of  Amer- 
ican life.    It  raises  not  simply  the  question 
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of  whether  the  United  States  may  be  de- 
feated in  war — hot  or  cold — but  also  the 
question  of  whether  the  principles  of  social 
organization  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  conception  of  Its  nationhood  are 
correct,  for  in  one  essential  dimension, 
Americanism  as  an  articulated  creed  has 
consisted  In  the  faith  that  virtue  and  success 
converged,  and  that  this  convergence  was  a 
model  and  guide  to  humanity  at  large." 

Rostow's  revolutionary  solution 
How  to  cope  with  this  problem? 
Ah,  this  Chairman  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment Policy  Planning  Board,  who  falls  Into 
ecstasies  over  Soviet  success  and  trembles  in 
fear    of    the    possible    defeat    in    war   of   an 
America  clinging  to  virtue  as  the  principle  of 
its   articulated   creed,   has   a    marvelous    so- 
lution, a  revolutionary  foreign  policy  which 
he  postulated  in  1956  and  then  si>ent  3  years 
discovering     during     Carnegie     Foundation 
subsidized   research  at   the  MIT  Center  for 
International  Studies. 
Rostow's  revolutionary  solution? 
Strive  toward  putting  an  end  to  American 
nationhood  and  toward  stripping  the  United 
States  of  substantial  military  power  to  de- 
fend itself. 

To  achieve  our  new  national  purpose,  Ros- 
tow  declares  (p.  486)  Americans  must  apply 
more  effectively  their  capacity  to  Innovate. 
Alining  himself  fully  with  those  intellec- 
tuals who  now  constitute  in  our  country  a 
ruling  class  obsessed  with  the  great  depres- 
sion and  Hitler,  and  who  interpret  most  cior- 
rent  event*)  In  the  light  of  these  past  events, 
Rostow  ou'Jines  (pp.  486-487 )  the  translUon 
of  the  United  States  In  Its  effort  to  mitigate 
its  evils  during  the  1st  quarter  of  the  20th 
century  and  after  the  great  depression  and 
Hitler. 

In  the  former  period,  he  relates,  there 
arose  in  influence  among  us  the  thinking  of 
the  British  school.  Carefully  he  refrains 
from  identifying  this  school,  but  he  men- 
tions Plgou,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  and  Rob- 
ertson In  the  field  of  economics. 

In  the  latter  period,  Rostow  explains,  the 
great  depression  and  Hitler  played  a  role  in 
shifting  the  balance  of  American  Intellectual 
life.  To  correct  the  great  depression,  he 
jjolnts  out  that  the  British  (SoclalUts)  had 
developed  theoretical  structures  which  were 
inunensely  helpful.  Rostow  goes  on  to  say, 
"Hitler's  contribution  was  even  more  direct. 
His  policies  drove  or  detached  from  Eiut>pe  a 
substantial  number  of  scholars  who,  what- 
ever their  particular  Intellectual  tradition, 
brought  Into  the  heart  of  American  univer- 
sities a  respect  for  theoretical  concept  and 
virtuosity." 

This  is  a  most  biased  and  indeed  slander- 
ous evaluation  of  American  imiversities. 
Were  they  devoid  of  respect  for  theoretical 
concept  prior  to  Hitler?  Were  our  universi- 
ties barren  of  virtuosity? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  a  spate  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  the  flat  error  of  this.  One  is 
sufficient — the  Harvard  of  George  Santa- 
yana! 

Rostow  declares  that  "in  the  1930'8  Ameri- 
can natural  science — even  more  than  social 
science — was  strengthened  by  the  inflow  of 
Europeans  seeking  refuge."  He  goes  to  say 
"In  many  dimensions — from  the  Manhattan 
Project  to  the  administration  of  the  war 
economy,  from  the  development  of  radar  to 
the  design  of  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions, 
from  the  choice  of  strategic  bombing  targets 
to  the  psychological  testing  of  officer-candi- 
dates— -this  new  generation  of  [refugee  J 
American  theorists  left  their  mark." 

Indeed  these  Intellectuals  did!  Or  rather, 
they  left  their  marks — some  good,  others  ab- 
solutely disastrous  to  all  that  was  typical 
and  best  in  American  society.  Some  of  these 
refugees  from  fascism  and  nazism  in 
Evu-ope — such  as  Arturo  Toscanlnl,  Ludwig 
Von  Mises,  P.  A.  Hayek  and  many  others — 
brought  along  to  our  coimtry  a  fierce  and 


true  dedication  to  freedom  and  true  inde- 
pendence. Others — far  too  many  others  who 
reached  high  places  in  our  universities  and 
government — brought  along  to  our  country 
their  own  fanatical  devotion  to  Marxism  and 
injected  it  into  the  intellectual  bloodstream 
of  the  nation.  Infatuated  with  the  Soviet 
Union  "as  the  first  land  of  socialism,"  these 
Marxist  Intellectuals — with  whom  Professor 
Rostow  appears  to  be  so  compatible — had 
a  vested  Interest  in  propagandizing,  foster- 
ing and  worshipping  "Soviet  success." 

PAST  V 

The  few  keymen 

To  meet  its  alleged  challenge  and  to  create 
necessary  "innovation"  in  our  American  so- 
ciety. Professor  Rostow  has  outlined  the 
changes  he  believes  necessary  in  the  entire 
structure  of  oiu:  government. 

"It  is  the  President,  above  all,  who  must 
identify  and  if  possible  anticipate  urgent 
new  communal  problems,"  declares  Rostow 
on  page  506  of  his  book  "The  United  States 
in  the  World  Arena."  He  goes  on  to  state 
that  such  vital  changes  as  strengthening  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council,  re- 
structuring the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
widening  the  permanent  civil  service  in  the 
various  arms  of  foreign  policy  "should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  in  its  most  important 
dimensions  the  performance  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  depend  on  the  person  of 
the  President  and  a  few  key  men  around 
him." 

Pag(,s  and  pages  of  the  book  are  t*ien  de- 
voted to  examination  of  economic  Ways  to 
innovate  in  America  which — Rostow  says — 
"bear  on  the  Nation's  willingness  and  ability 
to  allocate  Increased  resources  for  com- 
munal  purposes."    (p.   521) 

Back  of  black  Monday 
The  economic  policies  of  Innovation  under 
a  strong  President  surrrounded  by  a  few  key 
men  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood  by 
the  American  public  in  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1962,  but  it  seems  that  glim- 
merings of  comprehension  are  filtering 
through. 

There  was  black  Monday  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket— a  reflection  of  cvirrent  events  and  lack 
of  confidence  In  "the  few  key  men."  And — 
when  the  facts  in  Rostow's  book  become 
more  widely  known — there  will  very  likely 
be  many  black  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, Thursdays  and  Fridays — to  say  nothing 
of  Saturdays  and   Sundays. 

Ten-year  plan  for  depression 

What  Rostow  really  calls  for  In  "The 
United  States  in  the  World  Arena"  is  a  10- 
year  plan  for  depression  in  our  country. 

On  j)age  523  of  his  book.  Rostow— who  Is 
himself  one  of  the  "key"  men  and  perhaps 
the  principal  "key"  man.  states:  "It  would 
be  unwise  for  Americans  to  face  the  prob- 
lems of  the  next  decade  without  preparing 
to  contemplate  an  increased  degree  of  auster- 
ity; that  is,  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  In- 
crease, or  stagnation,  of  the  private  con- 
sumption level  or,  even,  an  absolute  decline 
In  private  consumption  per  head." 

Such  a  decline — over  a  period  of  10  years — 
spells  only  one  thing:  a  10-year  planned 
depression.  The  success  of  the  mass  produc- 
tion, mass  consumption,  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy in*Amerlca  depends  on  Increased  pri- 
vate consumption  per  head. 

What  our  domestic  welfare  requires — as- 
serts Rostow  in  his  socialist  10-year  plan  for 
America — is  "substantial  expansion  in  over- 
head capital"  to  meet  "public  sector  com- 
mitments" for  welfare  at  home  and  world- 
wide welfare  to  the  underdeveloped  nations. 

Going  much  further  than  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  Rostow  declares  "It  is  not  enough 
to  accept  the  quasi-Keyneslan  view  that  pub- 
lic outlays  must  be  accommodated,  in  some 
compensatory  way,  to  the  degree  of  exuber- 
ance in  the  private  economy  (p.  524). 


"The  Issue  for  the  American  agenda  is  then 
how  to  shift  the  focus  of  national  politics 
from  the  problems  which  have  obsessed  the 
Nation  since  the  Civil  War  to  the  Issues  of 
communal  survival  and  communal  develop- 
ment which  are,  in  fact,  now  and  foreseeably 
central  to  the  Nation's  life  and  its  welfare." 

Pausing  for  a  moment's  breath  in  his  com- 
munal rhapsody.  Professor  Rostow  asks  the 
rhetorical  question  (p.  626)  :  "Does  this 
whole  argument  come  merely  to  a  plea  for 
higher  taxes?"  He  answers,  "Not  necessarily, 
but  Increased  taxation  may  well  be  required." 

The  subtle  tools 

Why  not  "necessarily?" 
^       Because,   according  to  Rostow,  "if  neces- 
sary, there  are  ways  other  than  taxation  to 
constrain  private  consumption  and  release 
resources  for  the  public  sector." 

What  are  these  other  ways? 

"The  Nation  has  acquired,  for  example," 
declares  Rostow  (page  525)  "a  considerable 
experience  in  manipulating  the  rates  and 
terms  of  mortgages  and  Installment  credit. 
There  are  even  more  subtle  tools  available 
to  the  society  which  may  be  illustrated  with 
respect  to  the  most  obvious  marginal  item  in 
American  private  consumption,  that  is,  the 
large  automobile." 

Coming  up:  Horsepower  tax? 

Running  into  the  homestretch  of  his  plan 
to  socialize  and  then  abolish  the  nationhood 
of  the  United  States,  Rostow  declares  "The 
wisdom  o.'  large  cars  is  a  legitimate  com- 
munal issue  and  belongs  on  the  public 
agenda.  A  systematic  public  reappraisal  of 
present  private  transport  methods  might  lead 
the  Nation  to  alter  the  pattern  of  Its  de- 
mand for  automobiles  even  without  a  horse- 
power tax  or  some  other  fiscal  device." 

At  this  point,  it  would  seem  prudent  to 
point  out  to  Americans  that  one  out  of  every 
six  of  us  in  employed  either  directly  or  in- 
directly through  the  automobile  manufactur- 
ing Industry  in  our  country.  It  consumes  67 
percent  of  rubber  and  20  percent  of  steel. 
Automobile  retail  sales  in  America  for  1961 
accounted  for  $65  billion  of  our  national 
business,  and  the  motor  vehicles  Industry 
paid  $10.6  billion  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes  alone.  The  motor  users'  taxes 
amounted  alone  to  $4.27  billion  in  1961. 

To  cut  down  on  the  size  of  our  cars  would 
mean  cutting  down  on  the  materials  pur- 
chased to  make  the  cars.  Such  retrench- 
ment inevitably  would  decrease  private 
gainful  employment  among  Americans  and 
Increase  urgent  need  In  "the  public  sector"  of 
the  United  States  for  "overhead  welfare  (re- 
lief) capital." 

Six  of  one;  two  dozen  of  the  other 

As  a  means  toward  constraining  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  American  economy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  sector  (which  is, 
in  sum,  wider  socialization  of  the  economy) 
Rostow  advocates  (p.  527)  "stable  prices  with 
rising  money  wages"  as  a  "more  realistic 
goal." 

Pushing  his  argument  for  price  but  not 
wage  controls  further  and  further,  Rostow 
calls  on  page  529  of  his  book  for  "a  price- 
wage  treaty." 

I>oes  this  sound  familiar? 

For  someone  advocating  a  10-year  depres- 
sion for  America  as  a  way  of  "Innovation" 
designed  to  constrain  and  then  smash  Its 
traditional  capitalism,  what  could  be  more 
effective  than  a  federally  Imposed  price  con- 
trol-wage increase  treaty?  And  how  better 
to  smash  capitalism  than  by  imposing  Fed- 
eral controls  over  "private  consumption  per 
head"  among  Americans? 

Six  of  one;  half  dozen  of  the  other 
Given  such  Federal  controls,  what  would 
be  the  essential  difference  between  a  Rostow 
and  a  Moscow  economy? 

Why  should  constraint  of  private  con- 
sumption be  limited   to  limitation  on  the 
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size  of  automobiles?  Why  not  limit  the  size 
of  houses,  the  kinds  of  foods,  the  styles  of 
shoes,  the  models  of  TV  sets? 

PABT  Tt 

Our  little  islajid 

Why  not? 

It  all  depends  on  oae'a  vision  of  America. 

Prof.  Walt  W.  Rostow  views  It  essentially 
(p.  643)  as  "a  continental  Island  off  the 
greater  land  mass  of  Eurasia." 

He  defines  Eurasia  to  include  "Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa  as  well  as  Europe." 

Keeping  his  eyes  averted  from  Latin 
America,  Professor  Roetow  declares  that 
"various  comblaatlons  of  power  in  Eurasia 
have  been  and  remain  a  potential  threat"  to 
our  Nation's  interest,  and  he  declares  that 
"the  combined  resouivxs  of  Exirasia,  includ- 
ing its  military  poteatlal,  have  been  and  re- 
main superior  t3  those  of  the  United  States." 

What  Professor  wants  America  to  preserve 
Is  a  power  bala;ice  between  our  country  and 
Eurasia — ^military  and  Ideological — which 
win  permit  us  to  exist  In  the  face  of  current 
and  foreseeable  challenges. 

Among  these,  he  declares  (p.  649),  "Is  the 
problem  of  using  American  power  and  in- 
fiuence  to  tame  military  force  by  effective 
international  accord." 

This  poses  the  problem  of  how  to  use  our 
effective  mllltitry  power.  Ah — sighs  Ros- 
tow— "foreign  policy  is  full  of  painful 
choices."    He  explains: 

"There  may  be  times  when  in  order  to 
msdntaln  military  positions  action  must  be 
taken  which  will  conflict  with  the  norms  of 
the  American  ideological  interest;  and  there 
may  be  occasions  when  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  military  risks  to  permit  movement  to- 
ward ideological  objectives." 

What  is  the  real  American  interest — the 
best  expression  of  its  Ideological  objectives? 

In  Rostow's  ^iew  it  is  creation  of  "a  fed- 
eralized world  organisation  luider  effective 
international  law."  To  achieve  such  an 
ideological  objective,  we  must  recognize  So- 
viet success  and  the  superiority  of  Eurasia, 
do  nothing  to  risk  the  exertion  of  Soviet  nu- 
clear power,  restrict  all  our  own  fighting  to 
infantry  brush -fire  war  fighting  and  so- 
cialize our  own  economy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  Such  action 
on  our  part — Professor  Roetow  obvioiisly  be- 
lieves— will  be  effective  in  persuading  the 
Communist  blo<:  to  enter  into  a  federalized 
world  government  under  international  law. 

What  U  thU  law  to  be? 

Understandably  exhausted  toward  the  very 
end  of  his  literary  exertion,  he  waves  away 
the  main  question  with  the  disdainful  ad- 
mission that  it  is  "not  easy  or  particularly 
useful  to  peer  far  beyond  the  time"  when  the 
Federalized  World  Organization  is  attained. 

"American  re^onal  Interest" — he  grants — 
"would  stUl  continue  to  embrace  elements 
from  the  long  sweep  of  the  past." 

Undoubtedly,  Professor  Rostow  expects 
these  elements  eventually  to  disappear — like 
the  snows  of  yet  teryear. 

After  all,  why  should  they  persist  after  the 
Chairman  of  our  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Board  has  had  his  way  and  we  citi- 
zens have  all  come  to  understand  that  it  is 
"an  American  interest"*  to  see  an  end  to  na- 
tionhood as  it  lias  been  historically  defined? 

What  meaning  would  such  an  element  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  on  top  a  fiagpole 
stuck  in  the  soil  of  a  mere  island  off  conti- 
nental Eurasia? 

It  would  make  much  more  sense  to  bow 
down  before  Soviet  success,  acknowledge  our 
Inferiority  to  the  Eurasian  continent,  and 
forfeit  our  constitutional  right  to  vise  sub- 
stantial military  force  to  pursue  our  own 
interests. 

When  an  end  to  our  nationhood  as  it  has 
been  historically  defined  has  been  achieved, 
what  American  worthy  of  the  name  will 
give  a  damn  whether  tome  character  climbs 
up  a  pole  to  fly  a  Red  flag  over  what  was  once 
the  United  States? 


With  Prof.  Walt  W.  Rostow  In  our  State 
Department  as  Chairman  of  its  Policy  Plan- 
ning Board,  it  seems  that  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
wasn't  so  far  out  of  line  In  his  recent  com- 
ments in  Rumania. 

Why  should  Khrushchev  trouble  his  head 
about  shooting  off  rockets  at  us  or  risking 
the  life  of  a  single  Russian  in  a  "brush- 
fire"  or  "infantry"  war  somewhere  in  south- 
east Asian  Jungles? 

When  the  right  time  comes,  he  or  his  suc- 
cessor can  orbit  across  the  seas  to  attend 
the  ceremonies  when  the  Red  fiag  is  fiown  by 
"Americans"  over  a  regional  Island  off  the 
Eurasian  continent,  an  island  once  called  the 
continental  United  States  of  America. 


HANPORD    liEACTOR    PROPOSAL 
DESIRABLE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  just 
concluded  2  days  of  public  hearings  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  to  finance,  con- 
struct, and  operate  electric  generating 
facilities  at  the  new  production  reactor 
at  Hanford,  Wash.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  an  excellent  record  was 
established,  which,  I  believe,  shows  the 
overwhelming  advantages  of  the  pro- 
PKJsal  to  the  Nation.  When  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  authorization  bill  is 
brought  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives next  week,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  approve 
the  proposal  if  the  judgment  is  on  the 
merits  of  the  plan. 

Today,  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  received  a  letter  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  congressional 
delegations  from  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  Idaho,  urging  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  support  the  project.  The  letter 
describes,  in  brief,  the  advantages  of  the 
proposal,  which,  as  you  know,  does  not 
require  any  Federal  appropriations. 

Realizing  that  not  all  Members  may 
have  had  opportunity  to  read  our  letter, 
I  submit  the  letter  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Dkas  COLLEACtrx:  The  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  delegations  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  urge  your 
support  of  a  project  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  area  and  to  the  Nation. 
and  which  has  tremendous  bipartisan  sup- 
j)ort  In  our  respective  States.  We  refer 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  an  organization  of 
local  public  agencies,  to  finance,  construct, 
and  operate  electric  pxjwer  faculties  utilizing 
waste  steam  from  the  new  plutonium  pro- 
duction reactor  now  nearing  completion  at 
Hanford,  Wash. 

We  realize  that  a  proposal  last  year  for 
Federal  installation  of  power  facilities  at 
Hanford  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  However,  the  new  proposal  is 
entirely  different  from  that  which  was  last 
considered  by  the  Congress.  The  new  pro- 
posal eliminates  objections  which  formerly 
were  raised  to  the  effect  that  such  a  plan 
required  expenditure  of  Federal  ftuids,  and 
that  it  would  place  the  Federal  Government 


in  the  conunerclal  steam  electric  generating 
business  outside  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  new  proposal  does  not  require  any  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  and  the  power  Itself 
would  be  produced  by  a  non-Federal  agency 
and  made  available  both  to  local  public 
agencies  and  to  the  region's  privately  owned 
power  companies  through  an  exchsmge 
arrangement  with  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration . 

This  proposal  also  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages :  It  would  ( 1 )  give  the  Government 
its  only  opportunity  to  recoup  the  $25  mU- 
lion  that  has  been  spent  to  date  on  the  con- 
vertibility features  of  the  reactor;  (2)  permit 
the  utilization  of  a  resoxu-ce  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted;  (3)  fill  a  critical  need  for 
power  in  the  area:  (4)  make  maximxim  use 
of  these  defense  faculties  for  peacefvil  pur- 
poses. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  and  many  other 
advantages,  we   understand  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Authori- 
zation Bill  specifically  to  authorize  Installa- 
tion   of    non-Federally    owned    generating 
faculties  at  Hanford.     Such  an  amendment 
will  not  authorize  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds,  as  no  Federal  money  wUl  be  required 
for  construction  of  the  Hanford  power  facu- 
lties.   In  fact,  this  amendment  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  receive  from  $31  million  to  $125  million 
for  steam   that  otherwise  would  be  wasted 
from    the    Hanford    project.      We    therefore 
urge  your  support  of  such  an  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Julia  Butleb  Hansen,  Walt  Horan,  Don 
Magnttson,   Catherine   Mat,   Thomas 
M.   Pellt,   Thob   C.   Tolletson,  Jack 
Westlanb,    Edwin    R.    Durno.    Edith 
Green,  Walter  Norblad,  Al  Ullman, 
Ralph  R.  Harding,  Gracie  Ptost,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


BETRAYAL 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  McVey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  nation 
which  forsakes  its  spiritual  values  must 
inevitably  embrace  material  values. 
Three  decisions  recently  handed  down 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  same 
day  would  seem  to  reflect  that  this  Na- 
tion is  forsaking  its  spiritual  values. 
One  of  these  decisions  with  which  nearly 
everyone  in  America  is  shocked  and  sick- 
ened has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  vol- 
untary recitation  of  a  nonsectarian 
prayer  of  schoolchildren  in  the  class- 
room. Of  the  other  decisions,  one  held 
that  it  is  proper  for  our  postsd  depart- 
ment to  deliver  magazines  which  are 
admittedly  published  for  homosexuals, 
and  the  other  held  that  it  is  not  against 
the  law  to  be  a  dope  addict. 

A  bebef  in  Almighty  God  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  threads  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  our  law  and  our  Government. 
Every  student  of  law  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  for  centuries  both  English  law  and 
American  law  have  embraced  moral  law. 
The  belief  in  God  is  the  soul  of  the  law 
and  without  this  soul  it  will  become  a 
terrible  instrument  of  oppression,  rather 
than  the  protector  of  human  rights. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  that  while  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  doubtless  well  inten- 
tioned  In  rendering  these  decisions  in 
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the  Interest  of  protecting  individual 
rights,  that  they  may  actually  have  per- 
verted the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
and  that  this  perversion  has  in  fact  slain 
the  soul  of  the  law. 

This  is  the  fear  of  many  Americans 
who  are  writing  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  land  demanding  the  impeachment 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  These  people  be- 
lieve that  under  his  leadership  the 
Supreme  Court  is  eroding  the  Constitu- 
tion and  ultimately  our  way  of  life. 

History  has  proven  that  the  will  of 
the  people  is  oftimes  right.  And  it  may 
behoove  our  honorable  Justices  to  come 
down  from  their  ivory  tower  for  a  few 
moments  in  order  to  be  reminded  that 
in  the  end  it  is  the  people  and  not  the 
Judges  who  write  the  supreme  law  of  our 
land — the  Constitution. 

I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  but  by  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  can  I  see  that  offer- 
ing a  nonsectarlan  prayer  in  a  class- 
room where  the  children  are  not  required 
to  participate,  xmites  church  and  state, 
any  more  than  offering  a  prayer  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  of  Congress. 
For  this  reason  I  agree  with  the  many 
constituents  who  have  written  and  asked 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
adopted  protecting  our  right  to  com- 
municate ^-ith  our  God  at  any  time  and 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  much  study  and 
deUberation  I  have  introduced  a  House 
Joint  resolution  which  states  in  part: 

In  due  acknowledgment  and  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  blessings  on  our 
Nation,  the  right  of  the  people  to  pray  In  all 
public  and  private  places  shall  not  be 
violated. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  interpreted 
so  as  to  result  In  the  establishment  of  any 
particular  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  In 
the  abridgement  of  the  rights  of  religious 
freedom,  or  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  or 
of  peaceful  assemblage. 


PROPAGANDA  VERSUS  NEWS 

Mr.   DEVINE.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Howard  K.  Smith  has  brought  to 
the  American  Broadcasting  System  a  re- 
cent example  of  propaganda  under  the 
guise  of  news  analysis.  Mr.  Smith  pre- 
sented a  30-minute  nationwide  television 
show  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  which 
contained  very  misleading  and  highly 
controversial  statements  as  "factual 
news  analysis."  I  wonder  if  his  spon- 
sors, the  Nationwide  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  listen  and  analyze  his  state- 
ments each  week  and  consider  what  they 
would  mean  if  believed  and  acted  upon 
by  Members  of  this  body  and  by  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  quote  but  a  few  of  the  more 
startling  examples  of  what  Mr.  Smith 
said  about  the  repercussions  of  what  he 
called  the  chief  news  of  the  past  week. 


In  America  today  it  Is  widely  believed  that 
Government  spending  Is  evil,  when  In  fact 
It  Is  essential  not  only  to  spend  btzt  to 
Increase  government  expenditures. 

In  fact,  the  debt  Is  essential — probably  it 
would  do  us  good  to  Increase  the  debt. 

In  fact,  a  succession  of  balanced  budgets 
would  lead  ua  Into  ever  deeper  recessions 
and  not  out  of  them. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  myth,  the 
American  Oovemment,  as  modern  govern- 
ments go.  is  not  spending  much — almost 
certainly  not  enough  to  face  our  basic  prob- 
lems and  compete  In  the  modem  world. 

Today  our  national  debt  Is  half  that  pro- 
portion. (As  in  the  year  1947  and  as  related 
to  gross  national  product.  It  Is  55  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  our 
economy  Is  weak. 

In  fact,  balancing  our  budget  tends  to  be 
restrictive  and  hurtful  to  the  Nation. 

No  modem  President  has  so  ardently  ad- 
vocated balancing  the  budget  as  President 
Elsenhower  did.  But,  though  he  had  con- 
trol of  all  the  Instruments  [except  Congress, 
I  might  parenthetically  add ) ,  he  dlsbalanced 
our  budgets  and  engaged  In  deeper  deficit 
financing  than  any  peacetime  President  we 
have  ever  had. 

To  add  to  his  own  factual  assertions, 
Mr.  Smith  brought  in  as  his  guests 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser,  and  Dr.  Francis 
Bator,  of  MIT,  one  coming  from  the 
same  school  of  economic  thought.  Dr. 
Heller  said: 

We  have  to  raise  the  demand  to  create 
Jobs  to  absorb  the  labor  that  shows  up  now 
in  our  unemplo3rment  figures. 

And  Dr.  Bator  urged: 

We  ought  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of 
OUT  resources  to  such  things  as  education 
and  public  health  and  research  and  foreign 
aid. 

And  this  should  be  done  through 
greater  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
control  they  bring. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  have  long  suspected 
that  these  were  the  goals  of  our  current 
administration  in  light  of  increases  in 
the  debt  ceiling,  deficits  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  even  probable  deficits  for 
fiscal  year  1963  in  spite  of  promises  to 
the  contrary.  I  have  also  suspected  that 
the  facts  of  our  economic  life  have  be- 
come myths  to  many  of  our  congres- 
sional colleagues.  I  was  thus  pleased  to 
note  tills  admission  by  the  President's 
economic  adviser  and  also  gratified  to 
note  that  the  transcript  of  this  program 
was  included  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Representative  Rhodes, 
on  May  10  as  an  example  of  breaking 
down  the  popular  myths  which  are  be- 
ing used  to  block  the  progressive  legis- 
lation that  is  needed  to  meet  America's 
urgent  national  and  international  needs. 

If  fiscal  responsibility  is  a  myth  and 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  greater  spending, 
higher  deficits,  and  zooming  national 
debt  ceilings  benefit  our  Nation,  then 
how  can  the  U.S.  economy  be  weak  today 
as  Mr.  Smith  claims,  with  our  constant 
deficits  and  our  increases  of  the  national 
debt  ceiling  every  year  or  two.  How  can 
business  be  beset  with  shrinking  profit 
margins;  how  can  the  stock  msu-ket  show 
a  loss  of  confidence  in  our  enterprise 
system ;  how  can  our  dollar  be  discounted 
on  the  international  market;  and  how 
can  unemployment  still  loom  on  the 
horizon  when  every  one  of  the  sugges- 


tions of  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Heller,  and  Mr. 
Bator  for  higher  -si^ending  and  more 
Government  encrocu:hment  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Nation  have  become  a 
fact  under  the  New  Frontier? 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  bit  mixed  up.  The 
Government  cannot  create  jobs — it  can 
only  create  conditions  in  our  private  en- 
terprise system  in  which  our  dynamic 
American  economy  can  fiourish.  To  de- 
liberately increase  spending,  the  national 
debt,  and  unbalanced  budgets  in  normal 
times  is  to  downgrade  Investment,  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual,  and 
the  vitality  of  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  has  made  our  Nation  great. 

I  could  take  a  good  deal  of  time  criti- 
cizing Mr.  Smith  for  his  misuse  of  the 
airways  to  disseminate  this  propaganda 
and  to  attempt  to  foist  the  approach 
many  of  the  highly  placed  advisers  in 
the  Kennedy  administration  would  have 
us  take  to  economics  on  the  American 
public.  The  comments  I  have  heard  and 
the  letters  I  have  read  in  protest  over 
this  show  indicates  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  been  deceived. 

IS     THK     KXKNEDT     ADMWISTKATION     SPENDING 
XNOVOHt 

In  America,  one  news  commentator 
cannot  take  myths,  add  muddled  think- 
ing, and  come  up  with  facts.  Neither 
can  one  news  commentator  ridicule  es- 
tablished principles  of  economics  and 
thereby  convince  thinking  Americans 
that  black  is  white,  or  that  night  is  day. 
Not  even  by  the  use  of  loaded  techniques 
of  presentation  nor  by  presenting  "ex- 
perts" on  Just  one  side  of  a  question  can 
Mr.  Smith  lead  the  American  people 
toward  the  degradation  of  national 
bankruptcy.  However.  I  would  here 
warn  the  radio  and  television  networks 
that  their  responsibility  is  somewhat 
greater  than  a  mere  presentation  of  so- 
called  interpretive  reporting  without 
weighing  most  carefully  the  question  of 
accuracy  and  factual,  unbiased,  and  bal- 
anced presentation.  Mr.  Smith  could 
have  presented  his  economic  treatise 
honestly  by  stating  that  it  was  the 
line  advanced  to  some  degree  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. But  he  should  then  advise  his 
listeners  that  many  prominent  econ- 
omists differ  with  this  line  of  thinking. 
Hence  this  becomes  one  side  of  one  of 
the  great  national  issues  of  the  day. 

Now,  in  light  of  President  Kennedy's 
Yale  address  It  becomes  probable  that 
Howard  K.  Smith  was  acting  as  a  pawn 
in  a  carefully  laid  plan  to  propagandize 
the  people  on  a  basic  issue  that  requires 
serious  debate. 


OPERA-nON  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  never  been  a  proponent 
of  foreign  aid  and  neither  have  I  voted 
for  such  programs  except  the  Marshall 
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plan  and  in  the  years  1953-54.  I  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  support  foreign  aid 
proposals  in  1953-54,  but  only  with  the 
assurance  th;it  the  resi;x)nsible  agency 
would  be  overhauled  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  aid  funds  would  be  vastly 
improved. 

Seeing  no  appreciable  change  in  this 
program  after  the  assurances  laade  to 
me,  I  have  refused  to  support  foreign 
aid  expendltuies  since  that  time.  I  saw 
at  firsthand  in  certain  areas  of  the 
world  that  our  money  was  not  accom- 
plishing what  the  Congress  had  intended 
nor  what  the  Congress  had  been  told 
would  l>e  accomplished. 

The  1962  phase  of  Operation  Boon- 
doggle is  designed  only  to  commit  more 
tax  money  to  programs  over  which  we 
have  no  control  or  basic  responsibility. 
I  am  well  aware  of  how  hard  my  con- 
stituents must  work  to  earn  their  living, 
so  I  know  how  many  of  them  must  sacri- 
fice to  keep  their  taxes  current  with  the 
Federal  Government.  But  the  Federal 
Government  certaisily  sets  a  poor  ex- 
ample for  its  citizens  when  it  gets  further 
into  debt  and  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire payment  of  »  nation's  past  debts 
l)efore  new  and  exorbitant  credit  is 
given. 

The  United  States  has  been  on  its 
present  foreign  aid  binge  since  1946.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  state  that  our  early 
acts  of  assistance  did  much  good  in 
Western  Euroi)e  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  But  our  common  sense  seems 
to  have  been  dulled  by  initial  success 
and,  instead  of  decreasing  our  assistance 
as  countries  w«;re  enabled  to  help  them- 
selves, we  seemed  to  have  forced  more 
dollars  on  them  and  others.  Our  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  have  been  Jump- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds  each  year, 
through  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
administrationii,  and  I  think  it  high 
time  we  realize  we  are  not  much  better 
off  now  than  we  were. 

Not  only  is  the  Congress  being  asked 
to  expend  more  funds  each  year  for  for- 
eign aid.  but  we  are  also  being  asked  to 
give  the  President  another  blank  check 
to  spend  the  setmingly  limitless  funds  of 
the  poor  American  taxpayer.  Under  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  would  give  assist- 
ance on  terms  and  conditions  he  may 
determine,  without  congressional  review. 
This  follows  the  same  old  pattern  of  the 
past  18  months  during  which  the  Con- 
gress has  been  pressured,  cajoled,  and 
demanded  to  turn  over  additional  iwwers 
to  the  executive  branch.  It  seems  that 
the  further  we  advance  in  time  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  more 
we  forget  Just  why  our  forefathers 
wanted  to  cut  the  strings  with  a  dic- 
tatorial and  uncompromising  King 
George  III  who  wielded  absolute  power. 

Not  only  is  our  foreign  aid  program 
not  accomplishing  lasting  and  perma- 
nent results,  but  we  seem  to  lose  one 
friend  per  hundred  million  dollars  ex- 
pended. A  recent  event  occurred  in 
Brazil  where  an  American-owned  com- 
pany was  expropriated  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  owners.  Under  the 
present  foreign  aid  proposal  the  Presi- 
dent could  suspend  aid  to  countries 
which  violate  basic  property  rights.  This 
is  no  guarantee  against  future  occur- 


rences of  this  nature,  however,  as  the 
wording  of  the  legislation  is  nullified 
with  the  phrase,  "unless  the  President 
determines  such  suspension  of  aid  to  lae 
inconsistent  with  the  national  interest." 
In  the  language  of  the  average  American 
taxpayer,  this  means  that  the  President 
can  still  do  as  he  pleases  in  such  matters, 
the  Congress  notwithstanding. 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  this 
Nation  could,  and  should,  l>egin  a  con- 
certed effort  to  decrease  our  foreign  aid 
commitments.  I  am  voting  "No"  to  the 
present  proposal  as  a  protest  against  a 
wasteful,  ineffective  program. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  STATE 
DEPARTMENT? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  final  installments  in  an 
important  new  series  of  articles  on  the 
State  Department  and  infiuences  that 
shape  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Written  by  Everett  S.  Allen,  of  the 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  Standard-Times, 
this  is  a  highly  critical  analysis  and  one 
that  should  be  given  the  widest  possible 
circulation. 

In  previous  articles  Mr.  Allen,  an 
award-winning  newspaperman,  has  dealt 
with  such  matters  as  the  censorship  of 
speeches,  swlministrative  inefficiency,  and 
the  influences  of  such  organizations  as 
the  ADA  on  foreign  policy.  These  con- 
cluding chapters  continue  this  close  ex- 
amination of  the  State  Department  and 
deserve  the  careful  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  New  Bedford    (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times,  June  10,  1962] 
What's    Wbono   With   th«    State   Dkpabt- 

iiUMT? — VI — ADA-Unionists     Mzddlx     in 

U.S.,  Foreign  Attaibs 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

Washington. — The  Impression  persists  in 
Washington,  from  the  presidential  staff  down 
to  the  State  I>epartment,  that  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  APL-CIO;  Irving  Brown,  U.N. 
representative  of  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions,  and  Jay  Love- 
stone,  AFL-CIO  International  representative, 
are  Fascists. 

Brown  formerly  was  the  AFL's  Bttropean 
representative  before  the  AFL  and  CIO 
merged. 

This  evaluation  of  what  top-flight  Wash- 
ington thinks  of  Meany,  Brown,  and  Love- 
stone  was  given  to  me  by  a  high-ranking 
official  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  Is  antl-Reuther, 
and  he  added: 

"In  general,  the  pseudo-liberals  consider 
the  Reuther  element  (colleagues  and  dis- 
ciples of  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers)  more  liberal  and 
humanitarian  than  the  antl-Reuthers,  and 
tend  to  cooperate  with  them.  That's  the 
picture  in  Washington. 

FLOWXXS    rOK    DEAD 

"These  liberals  have  a  notion  that  Meany 
is  vinflt,  as  are  all  'reactionaries,'  to  speak  for 
labor.    This  Is  a  source  of  Infection. 


"It  was  better  under  Elsenhower.  If  Ike 
needed  labor  representation,  he'd  pick  some. 
Now.  Stevenson  designates  both  Meany  and 
Reuther  as  advisers.  You  know  what  this  is? 
It's  flowers  for  the  dead.  Neither  of  them 
gets  to  any  anything:  Stevenson  says  It,  and 
what  does  he  know  about  labor?" 

The  reason  for  this  bitter  complaint,  with- 
out ever  getting  into  the  matter  of  whether 
Lovestone  and  Brown  were,  in  the  incisive 
language  of  Westbrook  Pegler,  "noisy  Bol- 
shevlkl  giving  loyalty  to  Soviet  Russia"  be- 
fore abandoning  communism,  is  obscure,  but 
calculable. 

In  1954.  President  Eisenhower  dismissed 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  career  unionist,  from  his 
post  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  In- 
ternational Affairs.  Raymond  Moley,  veteran 
Washington  correspondent,  wrote  at  that 
time  that  when  Miller's  story  was  told,  it 
might  dlscliMe  "the  vast  influence  of  Love- 
stone  and  other  outsiders"  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  State. 

ADA    ON    inside 

In  1965,  Pegler  obtained  a  copy  of  Miller's 
story  and  wrote:  "He  [MUler]  flatly  charges 
that  Lovestone  personally  chose  his  own 
political  followers  for  the  post  of  labor 
attach^  In  American  embassies  all  over  the 
world.  •  •  •  Miller  was  canned  for  opposing 
Lovestone's  machinations." 

Now,  things  have  changed  within  the  labor 
world.  The  Meany-Brown-Lovestone  axis 
has  been  squeezed  out;  as  far  as  the  antl- 
Reuther  people  In  organized  labor  are  con- 
cerned, the  liberal-labor  axis,  as  exempll- 
fled  by  ADA  adherents,  has  the  Inside  track 
to  the  White  House,  and,  by  Implication,  to 
the  State  D<!partment. 

This  antl-Reuther  spokesman  suggested  to 
me  that  the  labor  attach^  program  presently 
Is  "In  a  state  of  flux,"  adding  there  "cer- 
tainly has  been  some  pressvire"  exerted 
through  G.  Mennen  "Soapy"  Williams.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs, 
and  Chester  Bowles,  special  Presidential  ad- 
viser, to  pick  the  right  people. 

UOWLES   ADA    rOtTNDES 

Bowles  was  a  founder  of  ADA  and  Wil- 
liams, when  elected  Governor  of  Michigan 
in  1948,  said  ADA  was  a  "major  factor." 
Rei  ther  has  been  an  ADA  keynote  speaker 
on  several  occasions.  It  also  Is  fair  to  point 
out  that  when  Williams  was  Governor,  al- 
though he  was  highly  sensitive  about  It. 
he  owed  his  jxwltlon  and  much  of  his  policy 
to  Reuther.  Governor  Williams  even  vetoed 
a  safe-and -secret  voting  proposal  filed  by  a 
Michigan  Stiite  representative  who  said  It 
was  necessary  to  free  his  constituents  from 
"fear  and  intimidation"  by  the  UAW.  The 
bill  applied  to  several  congressional  districts 
in  and  near  Detroit  which  have  a  long,  pub- 
lic, documented  history  of  rough  stuff  by 
Reuther's  goon  squads;  the  voting  measure 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature. 

This  action  by  Williams  suggests  he  may 
be  a  supporter  of  the  "big-brother-knows- 
best"  philosophy  of  government  and  if  so. 
this  would  Ue  in  well  with  the  liberal-labor 
doctrine  espoused  In  high  places  here.  This 
doctrine.  In  the  words  of  an  admittedly 
prejudiced  senior  Republican  Senator,  the 
late  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  Is 
that  "an  omnipotent  State  can  be  obedient 
to  the  popular  will,  that  the  apparatus  of 
such  a  State  can  be  so  affected  by  benevo- 
lence that  It  can  produce  through  such 
coercive  measures  as  compulsory  union 
membership,  enforced  fraternization,  a  con- 
fiscatory, share-the-wealth  tax  S3rstem,  and 
a  strong,  centralized  bureaucracy,  a  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  for  everybody,  complete 
freedom  from  want  for  all  and  total  eco- 
nomic welfare  from  cradle  to  grave  for  the 
entire  populace." 

WOULD  BE  essential 

In  the  last  interview  I  had  with  Senator 
Bridges  before  his  death  in  November  1961, 
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he  declared  gravely,  "According  to  this  the- 
ory, the  state  becomee  omnipresent,  omnip- 
otent, yet  somehow  remains  marvelously 
flexible  so  that  the  Individual  has  complete 
freedom  of  action  even  though  relying  upon 
Government  for  assurance  of  food,  drink, 
lodging,  education,  medical  services,  and 
burial  charges." 

In  this  case,  the  state  would  not  wither 
away  as  In  the  precepts  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, because  a  powerful  state  would  be 
essential.  Senator  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  an  ADA'er,  has  suggested  the 
state's  full  force  must  be  utilized. 

Labor  influence,  as  represented  by  the 
Reuther-ADA  philosophy,  finds  Its  way  into 
State  Department  policy  by  means  other 
than   the   labor   attach^   program. 

My  AFL-CIO  Informant,  a  national-level 
official  with  many  years  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, commented.  "It  probably  could  not  be 
specifically  said  that  Victor  Beuther  (Wal- 
ter's brother,  and  also  a  UAW  official )  cam- 
paigned for  Willy  Brandt,  mayor  of  West 
Berlin,  In  last  fall's  German  national  elec- 
tions, because  he  spoke  to  and  for  private 
organizations.  Still,  Victor  had  the  bless- 
ing of  persons  close  to  the  White  House  In  so 
doing,  a  factor  which  must  have  been  at  least 
suspected  by  some  of  his  audiences." 

ADEKAITEE  LETT  OUT 

"Notice,  however,  that  Konrad  Adenauer — 
who.  Interestingly,  is  not  a  Socialist  as  Is 
Brandt,  but  a  Catholic  conservative — did 
not  accompany  Vice  President  Johnson  and 
Bohlen  from  Boim  to  West  Berlin  •   •   •." 

(Adenauer  was  Brandt's  successful  oppo- 
nent for  the  West  German  chancellorship. 
Bohlen.  special  assistant  to  Dean  Rusk  on 
Soviet  affairs,  is  best  known  in  State  De- 
partment circles  for  the  "blunder  of  the 
age"^-officlal  and  public  admission  of  U-2 
espionage  activities  when  the  Russians  cap- 
tured one  of  our  planes.  Bohlen  later 
bragged  of  this  decision  which.  In  the  words 
of  a  State  Department  colleague  "shook  all 
of  our  alliances  around  the  world.") 

Johnson  and  Bohlen  spent  5  hours  In  Bonn 
with  Adenauer,  a  conservative,  and  a  week- 
end In  West  Berlin  with  Brandt,  a  Socialist. 

••Why?"  I  asked  my  informant.  "Why 
didn't  Adenauer  at  least  go  with  them  to 
West  Berlin?" 

"They  wanted  Brandt  to  have  all  of  the 
play  poaslble  In  hopes  it  would  help  him  get 
elected  on  September  17,  when  the  Berlin 
crisis  might  still  be  the  major  Issue.  (This 
was  August  18-19.)  Also,  they  were  afraid 
to  play  up  Adenauer  in  Wert  Berlin  because 
he  tends  to  stand  fast  and  what  they  really 
want  In  Germany  Is  an  accommodation." 

BHANDT    SPOKESMAN 

It  Is  interesting  in  the  light  of  "playing 
up"  Brandt  that  in  the  period  of  t>order 
crisis  after  he  had  talked  with  Johnson, 
the  Berlin  mayor  said  his  discussions  with 
the  Vice  President  "went  fai;  beyond  the 
Berlin  issue"  and  he  predicted  there  would 
be  no  war,  but  a  series  of  East-West  talks 
In  the  fall. 

By  coincidence.  Rusk  said  in  the  United 
States  on  the  same  day  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect Berlin  events  to  lead  to  war,  adding, 
"We  do  expect  negotiations  to  take  place 
after  full  preparation." 

In  terms  of  protocol.  It  might  have  been 
more  fitting  If  Adenauer  had  made  the  state- 
ment that  Brandt  did — or  if  Brandt  had  not 
made  it  at  all,  since  It  Involved  national 
policy  at  the  chief  of  state  level.  But  per- 
haps Adenauer  would  not  have  been  satis- 
fied to  speak  so  softly  and  so  hopefully  of 
getting  along  better  with  the  Communists 
when  they  had  Just  belted  us  soundly  by 
Tlolating  the  fo\ir-power  agreement. 

As  for  eeeklng  an  Bast-West  accommoda- 
tion in  Berlin,  this  AFL-CIO  official  referred 
to  a  full-page  ad  In  the  July  20.  1961.  Wash- 
ington Post  and  other  newspapers,  com- 
menting. "Walt  and  Vic  (Reuther)  have  tried 


to  forget  this,  because  It  once  was  embar- 
rassing, but  now  it  seems  to  be  the  White 
House  policy  in  the  making,  and  Mr.  Rostow 
(Walter  W.,  State  Department  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  chairman)  la  trying  hard  to 
sell  It." 

The  ad  was  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conunittee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  Inc., 
of  173  45th  Street.  New  York.  Walter  Reu- 
ther was  listed  as  a  sponsor,  and  Victor 
Reuther  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors.   The  ad  called  for : 

Creation  of  an  arms-free  Germany. 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  armed  forces 
from  German  territory  and  their  replace- 
ment by  U.N.  garrisons. 

Reduction  of  German  military  forces. 

Permanent  establishment  of  the  German- 
Polish  border  at  the  Oder-Nlesse  line. 

Eventually  an  arms-free  Central  E:urope, 
with  the  "process  of  dlsengfagement"  In- 
cluding Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  and 
"perhaps  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  Norway." 

Supervision  of  Berlin  through  an  author- 
ity formed  by  the  U.N.  or  other  International 
body,  with  continued  supervision  of  the 
Big  Four. 

The  advertisement  said  the  Issue  of  Ber- 
lin is  not  just  whether  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
right  or  the  United  States  Is  right, 
but  whether  there  should  be  "exter- 
mination without  representation."  It  said 
the  Soviet  Union  has  "served  notice  It  In- 
tends to  take  the  law  Into  its  own  hands. 
The  United  States  need  not  do  the  same. 
The  United  States  can  bring  the  Issue  of 
Berlin  before  the  U.N.  It  can  argue  Its  posi- 
tion In  the  context  of  world  law.  It  can  at- 
tempt to  mobilize  world  public  opinion." 

SWORD    TRIUMPHS 

It  is  not  cynical  to  recall  that  In  the  cases 
of  Russia  versus  Hungary,  Communist  China 
versus  Tibet,  and  India  versus  Goa  that  the 
nation  which  chose  to  take  the  law  into  Its 
own  hands  triumphed  soundly  over  those 
which  sought  the  relief  of  world  law  and 
public  opinion.  This  Is  no  argument  for 
anarchy  but  simply  proves  that  most  nations 
today,  as  with  most  Individuals,  would  rather 
look  the  other  way  than  get  mixed  up  In 
an3rthlng. 

Finally.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  has  opened  a  drive  In  New  York  to  help 
the  Algerian  labor  movement,  a  campaign 
described  as  an  effort  to  keep  Communists 
out  of  the  Algerian  General  Workers  Union. 
American  unions  similarly  aided  European 
labor  organizations  after  World  War  II. 
Labor  organizations  abroad  have  even 
stronger  Influence  In  government  than  do 
ours  In  many  cases;  at  the  risk  of  oversim- 
plifying. It  may  be  suggested  that  their 
political    viewpoint    Is    primarily    socialistic. 

Thus,  with  money  and  manpower,  Ameri- 
can imlonlsm  Is  aiding  In  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  other  nations  to  an  unknown  de- 
gree and  as  such  has  a  voice  In  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  the  emerging  character  of 
these  foreign  governments,  an  Influence  for 
which  It  Is  responsible  but  for  which  It  can- 
not be  made  to  bear  responsibility. 


[From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,  July  1.  19621 

What's    Wrong    Wtth    the    State    Depart- 
ment?  Vn SECURn-T       COWTROVERST       Is 

Major  Washington  Wok 

(By  Everett  S.  Allen) 

A  former  high-ranking  officer  of  the  So- 
viet Army,  now  In  the  United  States,  declared 
privately  the  other  day,  "We  never  thought 
we  would  have  equal  military  power  with 
the  Weet.  so  we  determined  to  Infiltrate  the 
basic  Institutions  and  to  get  into  policy  po- 
sitions In  Government. 

"Everything  I  helped  to  plan  25  years  ago 
now  has  come  to  pass." 

A  former  State  Department  ottcl&l,  who 
has    firsthand    knowledgt    o(    the    Depart- 


ment's seciirlty  procedures  and  who  has  been 
Intimately  acqxialnted  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  27  years,  asserted,  "I  have 
never  seen  such  a  policy  control  by  Reds." 

What  do  these  statements  mean  In  terms 
of  the  State  Department,  which,  over  the 
years,  has  dismissed  more  security  risks  than 
any  other  Federal  department? 

reason   fob  COMCXRir 

Whether  or  not  there  are  Conununlsts  In 
the  State  Department  Is  a  matter  of  sharply 
divided  opinion  In  Washington.  Most  of  the 
knowledgeable  persons  to  whom  I  have  talked 
over  a  period  of  18  naonths  believe  there 
are  not,  but  they  suggest  It  Is  not  so  Impor- 
tant to  answer  the  question  of  how  many 
Communists  are  In  Government,  but  rather 
to  determine  who  In  Government  Is  doing 
what  the  Communists  want  done,  for  what- 
ever reason. 

In  any  event,  foreign  policy  critics  believe 
that  If  the  Kennedy  administration's  concept 
of  the  domestic  Communist  problem  can  be 
measured  by  Its  handling  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Security  Bureau  there  Is  reason 
for  serious  public  concern. 

Last  December,  although  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  has  asserted  there  are 
more  Communist  spies  In  the  world  today 
than  ever  before  and  Infiltration  by  Commu- 
nist agitators  In  the  United  States  Is  In- 
creasing, 25  security  experts  were  dismissed 
from  the  State  Department. 

Hoover  said  as  recently  as  last  month 
that  no  nation  In  history  "has  been  so  sub- 
jected to  thievery  by  an  organized  coterie 
of  conspiratorial  fanatics"  as  has  the  United 
States  and  that  "the  Communists  seek  In- 
formation of  all  types  (Including)  •  •  • 
diplomatic  data." 

DEnuvxD  or  rbsfbct 

Yet  the  State  Dep>artment's  Security  Bu- 
reau was  further  deprived  of  respect  If  not 
consequence  when  Its  administration  was 
turned  over  to  two  unqualified  political  ap- 
pointees, Salvatore  Bontempo  and  his 
deputy,  Michel  Clepllnskl.  These  two,  to- 
tally Inexperienced  In  national  security,  at- 
tempted to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  former 
FBI  and  Intelligence  personnel.  The  fact 
that  Bontempo  quit  under  fire  a  brief  6 
months  later — charged  from  several  sides 
with  knowing  nothing  about  a  critically  Im- 
portant job— Is  no  credit  to  thoee  who  ap- 
pointed him  and  suggests  they  may  have 
thought  It  was  not  Important 

The  demolition  of  the  sectirlty  bureau 
ostensibly  was  In  the  name  of  economy  al- 
though this  would  be  difficult  to  prove  be- 
cause the  State  Department  did.  In  fact, 
receive  a  1963  appropriation  of  9133  million 
for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  Its  security 
section. 

Seciirlty  personnel  whose  jobs  were  elimi- 
nated were  Informed  this  action  was  neces- 
sary t>ecause  Congress  failed  to  appropriate 
$500,000  In  additional  funds  for  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

This  reasoning  Is  as  fascinating  as  It  is 
fantastic  and  suggests,  as  at  least  one  con- 
gressional committee  has  concluded,  that 
the  State  Department  would  do  well  to  hire 
a  reasonably  competent  bookkeeper  from  the 
outside  world  to  keep  Its  financial  statistics 
in  the  proper  columns  of  the  ledger. 

BOTUCAU   CITT    IS    PERCENT 

For  this  state  Department  argument  says, 
in  effect,  that  t>ecause  Congress  reduced  the 
appropriation  to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia,  strik- 
ing a  blow  at  Reds  abroad,  we  must  allow 
Reds  at  home  to  score  a  victory  by  knocking 
to  pieces  a  vital  security  program. 

It  also  Is  Indicated  that  the  D-partment 
reduced  Its  security  bureau  by  13  percent, 
wherees  normal  departmental  redxictlon  for 
ecoztomy  reasons  is  only  4  percent.  This 
makes  the  entire  move  appear  lees  Uke 
money-saving  than  appeasement  of  the  vocal 
leftwlng  which   does  not   to   this  day   dU- 
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ferentlate  between  vresponslble,  publicity- 
seeking  Investigations  and  necessary  secu- 
rity agencies. 

President  Kennedy  reacted  angrily  last 
January  when  a  reporter  charged  two  "well- 
known  security  risks"  had  been  recently  put 
on  a  state  Department  task  force  to  help 
reorganize  the  office  of  secxirlty. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  no  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  ever  has  termed  either  Wil- 
liam Arthur  Wleland.  alias  Montenegro,  or  J. 
Claj-ton  Miller  sec\irlty  risks.  But  the  State 
Department  did  not  help  a  controversial  and 
confused  situation  when  It  made  Wleland 
and  Miller  available  to  TV  networks  "to  give 
network  representatives  some  guidance"  on 
the  8tor>',  without  gU-lng  newspapermen  an 
opportunity  to  question  them*.  The  State 
Department  also  hinted  at  possible  libel 
action  to  the  newspapers  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  press  conference,  thus 
effecting  a  slight  delay  In  press  association 
movement  of  the  story  pending  legal  advice. 

CENSORSHIP   BT    THREAT 

From  all  of  this,  including  the  unique 
Presidential  outburst,  the  Inherently  siu- 
plclous  citizen  might  wonder  about  the 
qualifications  of  Wleland  and /or  Miller,  for 
there  Is  In  this  Incident  an  unusual  aura  of 
governmental  sensitivity  to  criticism. 
United  Press  International  veteran,  Lyle  C. 
Wilson,  called  the  State  Department  action 
"censorship  by  threat"  and  that's  'vhat  it 
seems  to  have  been,  official  denials  notwith- 
standing. 

In  any  event,  Wleland  and  Miller,  whether 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  security  or 
whether  they  simply  pass  papers,  still  hold 
their  State  Department  jobs;  the  former,  at 
least,  closely  linked  with  official  poor  judg- 
ment In  Washington  that  brought  Castro 
Into  power  In  Cuba,  remains  controversial. 

Ctirrently,  the  State  Department  says 
bravely  that  despite  the  fact  good  security 
men  have  been  lost  to  security  work,  secre- 
taries with  experience  In  the  field  have  been 
lost  through  economy,  and  morale  has  been 
lowered — all  this  In  a  department  steadily 
Increasing  In  size — "there  will  be  no  lower- 
ing of  security  standards  and  practices,  no 
emasculation  of  the  Office  of  Security." 

If  not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  not.  One 
former  head  at  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  said  that  when 
he  left  there  was  sUlj  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
In  Improving  security  metJKXis  and  he 
believes  the  cutback  in  domestic  security 
personnel  will  be  a  a«rlous  handicap. 

STATEMENTS  CHECKED 

Matters  of  security  are  difficult  for  news- 
papermen to  run  down,  even  as  was  the 
oblique  case  with  Wleland  and  Miller,  which, 
on  the  record,  does  not  involve  security  at 
all. 

A  well-informed  former  State  Department 
official,  with  more  tiian  a  quarter-century's 
experience  with  the  Federal  Government, 
made  certain  statements  to  me  regarding  the 
professlonai  quallflcaUons  ol  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow,  the  State  Department's  chief  planner, 
and  Harlan  Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Internattonal  Organizations,  In- 
cluding the  U.N. 

I  went  to  the  State  Department  and  i  laced 
these  statements  before  them  in  the  form  of 
questions.  These  are  the  Department's  an- 
swers, which  I  have  reason  to  believe  were 
given  painstaking  and  relatively  high-rank- 
ing attention: 

1.  Regarding  Rostow:  There  Is  no  record 
of  any  denial  of  security  clearance  by  the 
State  Department  security  office  or  by  an  Un- 
der Secretary  In  a  ptevVws  admlnlstraUoc. 
The  Department  felt  It  was  not  approprUte 
to  comment  further  on  what  happened  In  a 
previous  administration. 

2.  Regarding  Cleveland:  Secretary  of  SUte 
Rusk  did  personally  approve  a  90-day  secu- 
rity clearance  waiver,  pending  an  FBI  check 
and  Senate  oonfirrasXlon.    Acting  xinder  De- 
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partment  authority,  Mr.  Rusk  authorized 
Cleveland  to  fill  a  sensitive  position  subject 
to  satisfactory  completion  of  a  full  field  In- 
vestigation within  90  days.  The  Secretary  of 
State  authorised  this  appointment  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1961,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  FBI 
report  and  because  of  the  need  for  Cleve- 
land's services.  The  FBI  check  was  com- 
pleted before  February  20,  when  Cleveland 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  February 
23,  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  If  the 
Department's  Security  Office  was  Involved 
In  any  way.  It  was  not  so  Indicated. 

CONFiaCT    n.LUSTaATEO 

In  a  personal  letter.  Mr.  Rusk  made  vir- 
tually the  same  reply  to  Representative 
Gross.  Republican,  of  Iowa,  stating  that  the 
full  Investigation  gave  complete  security  ap- 
proval to  Cleveland,  although  declining  to 
forward  to  Mr.  Gross  copies  of  the  FBI  report 
or  evaluation  of  this  report,  if  any.  The 
Secretary  Indicated  the  Information  at  hand 
was  satisfactory  to  him  at  the  time  he 
granted  the  temporary  waiver  by  executive 
privilege. 

The  major  conflict  of  views  in  Washington 
relative  to  the  matter  of  Internal  security, 
a  controversy  of  long  standing,  is  well  11- 
lustr  ited  by  the  following : 

Writing  In  the  ADA  World  in  December 
1953.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  now  a  Presi- 
dential adviser,  stated.  "It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  handling  of  the  (Harry  Dexter) 
White  case  was  one  of  the  proudest  chapters 
of  the  Truman  administration.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  was  a  natural.  If  somewhat  slipshod, 
solution  of  a  confused  problem  at  a  time 
(1946)  when  the  climate  of  opinion  was 
wholly  different." 

In  contrast,  and  In  the  same  period  of 
time.  Attorney  General  Brownell  declared  on 
November  6,  1953.  that  White  was  known  to 
be  a  Communist  spy  by  the  very  people  who 
appointed  him  to  the  most  sensitive  and  Im- 
portant position  he  ever  held:  namely,  U£. 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

BOMOSEXUAI.    PROBLEM 

Nor  do  all  questions  of  security  Involve 
matters  of  communism,  subversion,  or 
l03ralty.  The  following  excerpt  Is  from  testi- 
mony last  June  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  by  Robert  C.  Hill. 
Under  discussion  are  thoee  that  were  em- 
ployed in  the  State  Department  who  were 
severed  because  of  homosexual  tendencies  or 
admissions  of  being  a  homosexual. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  estimates  of 
the  number  within  the  State  Department? 

Answer.  When  I  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  I 
was  told  by  the  officer  responsible  for  con- 
ducting Investigations  on  this  problem  that 
about  1.400  had  been  severed  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  since  1948. 

Question.  That  Is  out  of  how  many  em- 
ployees? 

Answer.  I  think  at  the  time  there  were 
21.000  employees. 

Question.  You  remember,  sir,  telling  the 
committee  that  you  knew  there  were  75 
security  risks  In  the  Department  In  whose 
cases  security  hearings  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  responsible  officer  but  who 
had  been  cleared  for  security  without  such 
hearings? 

Answer.  There  Is  an  Executive  order  I  be- 
lieve, that  still  exists  that  If  there  Is  advnse 
Information  In  the  file  regarding  an  Indi- 
vidual, the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  waive  that  information 
If  they  believe  It  is  Inoonchislve. 

(From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,  July  8,  1963] 

What's  Wrong  WrrH  the  State  Depart- 
acENT? — vm — ^PocjcT  Orrar  Decidbd  at 
Low  Level 

(By  Kverett  B.  Allen) 
The  sprawling  State   Department  la   the 
weakest  admlntstratlvely  oC  any  department 


In  the  Federal  Government.  Being  operated 
like  a  country  grocery  store.  It  is  chronically 
unable  to  react  effectively  to  crisis.  A  for- 
naer  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  knows 
the  workings  of  the  Department  Intimately, 
offered  this  private  evaluation  In  precisely 
those  words. 

He  also  declared: 

State  has  too  many  personnel  and  too 
much  is  left  to  the  "team." 

One  of  the  most  glaring  aspects  of  Inef- 
ficiency is  that  officials  with  responsibility 
accept  the  judgment  of  imderllngs  becaxise 
of  heavy  volume  of  business.  Some  lower 
level  officials  take  advantage  of  this,  present- 
ing papers  to  be  signed  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
day,  knowing  they  will  be  hastily  read  and 
little  understood  by  the  signer. 

There  are  persons  both  In  and  out  of  State, 
capable  of  influencing  U.S.  policy  thinking, 
who  "do  not  share  oxir  beliefs  In  free  enter- 
prise because  they  are  by  nature  Socialists. 
They  do  not  think  our  way  of  life  can  survive 
In  this  age." 

The  Soviet  Union  "manipulates"  the  De- 
partment of  State.  This  does  not  mean  that 
State  Is  teeming  with  Communists,  but 
rather  that  the  manipulation  is  accomplished 
"unconsciously,  because  of  the  type  of  edu- 
cation and  background  of  the  American 
Involved." 

A  principal  product  of  this  education  and 
backgroimd,  as  reflected  In  VS.  policy.  Is  the 
belief  that.  If  basically  undisturbed,  "democ- 
racy and  communism  can  emerge  In  fusion 
after  an  accommodation.  Proponents  of  tills 
thesis  frequently  cite  the  fusion  of  protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism  as  an  example  of 
what  they  mean. 

"Actually,  such  a  theory  Is  no  more  than 
a  comforting  chimera;  It  Is  neither  possible 
nor  practical.  Many  of  the  experienced  for- 
eign service  officers  know  this  well,  but  they 
are  considered  reactionary  by  the  Presiden- 
tial appointees  and  the  White  House  staff, 
this  coterie  being  principally  to  blame  for  the 
birth  and  Implementation  of  the  policy  of 
•fusion.' 

"This  Is  no  deep-laid  conspiracy.  It  Is 
simply  the  Impact  of  educated  and  well- 
Intentloned  persons  who  have  power  and 
Influence,  who  are  convinced  they  are  right 
and   who  are   actually  dangerously  wrong." 

The  State  Department  should  reestablish 
and  strengthen  Its  security  bureau  because 
"It  must  check  Its  own  personnel;  you  can't 
expect  the  FBI  to  take  over  a  Job  as  big  and 
as  constant  as  this." 

Department  Incompetents  "should  be  fired, 
which  they  never  are.  Instead  of  just  being 
shuffled  about  until  their  most  recent  error 
Is  forgotten  or  can  Ise  swept  under  the  rug." 

We  have  bo  overemphasized  "world 
opinion"  that  the  State  Departnicnt  in  some 
Instances  actually  has  allowed  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  chooee  the  U.S.  ambassadors 
they  want.  "Obviously,"  said  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary,  "Leftist  governments 
will  pick  leftist  Americans,  and  any  foreign 
government  will  try  to  get  someone  they 
can  control.  The  question  Is:  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  serve  the  host  country  or  our- 
selves?" 

The  United  States  demonstrates  patience 
to  the  point  of  weakness.  "We  have  met 
several  hundred  times  with  Red  China  In 
Poland,  a  supreme  demonstration  of  frult- 
leesness  that  simply  lowers  our  prestige  In 
the  eyes  of  others.  Dont  you  think  for  once 
we  ought  to  pick  up  and  go  home?  Wouldn't 
that  be  the   dignified  thing  to  do?* 

The  President  should,  either  by  Executive 
order  or  congressional  legislation  if  neces- 
sary, move  for  reexamination  of  the  State 
Department  toy  an  Independent  study  group 
with  the  aim  of  total  reorganization.  The 
Department  "should  be  overhauled  by  an 
efficiency  team  and  made  to  operate  like  a 
business  organisation  Instead  of  an  amor- 
phous club  aimed  In  great  degree  at  self- 
perpetuatlon  and  much  too  Inclined  to  sus- 
pect Itself  of  Infallibility.'* 
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Boovxm  rom  otxkratti. 

A  Department  overhaul  has  been  conBldered 
several  timea.  Herbert  Hoover  had  similar 
Ideas  when  he  was  President  and  set  the 
matter  In  motion,  too,  but  PX).R.  vetoed  the 
Idea  and  nothing  happened. 

More  lately,  there  was  another  serious 
effort  In  this  direction  and  It  la  Interesting  to 
see  what  transpired. 

Beginning  In  July  1953,  under  the  sponsor- 
ahlp  of  Donold  B.  Lourle.  newly  appointed 
Under  Secretary  for  Admlnlatratlon,  the  I>e- 
partment  of  State  paid  Robert  Heller  & 
Associates,  a  firm  of  management  engineers, 
nearly  $250,000  for  a  10-month  effort  to  im- 
prove administrative  management  In  the 
E>epartment. 

On  Bi4ay  16,  1956,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  reported  on  this  matter, 
reaching  the  following  conclusions: 

"This  Is  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  at- 
tempted reorganizations  of  the  Department 
which  have  accomplished  virtually  no  algnlfl- 
cant  results. 

"Major  changes  were  suggested  during  this 
period  and  subsequently  were  resisted  by  the 
Department.  When  It  la  remembered  the 
aubcommittee's  review  came  more  than  a 
year  after  Heller  had  concluded  Its  work. 
It  la  clear  the  Department  has  no  Intention 
of  taking  action  unless  It  has  to." 

coNrmrNTiAL  rtrwDs  uskd 

"The  Department  paid  for  the  management 
survey  out  of  confidential  funds  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  specifically  for  emergen- 
cies arlalng  In  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
service.  If  not  technically  Illegal,  this  use 
of  such  funds  waa  of  doubtful  propriety. 

"The  Department  has  so  divided  Its  lines 
of  authority  and  responsibility  that  man- 
agerial control  Is  next  to  Impossible. 

"A  move  begun  In  1949  to  decentralize 
administrative  operations  has  •  •  •  actu- 
ally degenerated  to  the  point  of  decontrol. 
The  regional  bureaus  tend  to  hold  aloof  from 
accepted  policies  and  services  of  the  admin- 
istrative areas  of  the  Department  and  to 
oppose  suggested  Improvements  In  basic 
practices.  The  result  In  terms  of  adminis- 
trative management  is  that  there  now  are 
five  Departments  of  State  Instead  of  one. 

"The  way  the  Department  manages  Its 
funds  Is  Irrational,  complex  and  self-defeat- 
ing." 

TELXGRAPHIC  TaAmC  HIT 

To  cite  one  Item  of  the  Heller  report  which 
supports  the  congressional  committee's  dour 
findings,  the  management  engineers  esti- 
mated telegraphic  traffic  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  be  reduced  In  1966  so  that  more 
than  $236,000  could  be  saved  In  that  fiscal 
year  through  employment  of  certain  recom- 
mended procedures. 

The  State  Department's  answer  to  this 
was  that  they  had  reached  the  concltislon 
their  present  regiilatlons  were  adequate  to 
attain  the  results  for  which  the  Heller  pro- 
posals had  prescribed  precise  procedures. 
Yet  by  April  8,  1956,  the  State  Department 
found  It  necessary  to  direct  the  attention 
of  all  officials  to  the  fact  that  telegraphic 
traffic  waa  getting  out  of  hand,  having 
reached  the  hlgheat  volume  since  February 
1953. 

Mr.  Lourle  resigned  at  the  end  of  1953,  a 
disillusioned  man.  The  final  note  of  Irony  Is 
that  In  1956,  a  brandnew,  noncongresslonal 
committee  recommended  as  the  principal  key 
to  reorganizing  and  strengthening  the  ad- 
ministrative management  of  the  State  De- 
partment prompt  designation  of  a  suitably 
qualified  Individual  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  tat  Administration. 

"That,"  ruefully  commented  Congressman 
PoRTXR  Hakot.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, "is  exactly  what  Congress  thought  It 
was  doing  in  1953.  when  it  enacted  Public 
Law  2,  providing  for  Mr.  Lourle 's  appoint- 
ment." 


WOKKINU    LKVZI.    CALLS    SHOTS 

A  fair  idea  of  how  \incoopera«ve  the  State 

Department  can  be  was  outlined  to  me  by 
Mr.  Hardt,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
assigned  to  report  on  the  Heller  study. 

Said  the  Virginia  Congressman,  "We  asked 
the  Heller  Co.  for  their  worksheets,  so 
we  could  see  what  they  found  and  what  they 
recommended.  They  wouldn't  give  them  to 
us  without  a  subpena.  I  didn't  think  that 
was  necessary,  but  that's  what  we  should 
have  done,  because  the  State  Depwirtment  got 
them  all  and  we  never  got  any.  Heller  had 
to  turn  the  sheets  over  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, becaiise  State  was  their  client. 

"So,  in  compiling  the  report,  we  were 
forced  to  do  the  best  we  could  to  reconstruct 
what  Heller  had  done." 

I  asked  Hardy  what  he  thought  was  prin- 
cipally wrong  with  the  Department.  He  re- 
plied. "The  working  level  is  accustomed  to 
calling  the  turn  on  what  its  superiors  do. 
There  is  influence  from  the  working  level 
that  superiors  often  do  not  even  know.  I 
feel  the  need  to  check  the  analyses,  the 
people  who  make  the  evaluations." 

Hardy  isn't  alone  in  nibscribing  to  this 
theory. 

Con^mentlng  on  this  same  situation.  Sen- 
ator DoDD,  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  said  he 
believed  there  were  Instances,  the  Congo 
situation  among  them,  when  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  those  responsible 
for  policy  at  top  level  did  not  "have  access 
to  all  the  facts  or  have  not  been  properly 
briefed." 

A8KS   CamCAL    RXVIXW 

The  Connecticut  Senator  asserted,  "I  be- 
lieve that  nameless  subordinates  at  [State 
Department]  desk  positions  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  our  policy  disasters. 
I  believe  th^t  the  continuity  of  disasters 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations can  be  traced  to  a  continuity 
in  this  personnel  at  desk  level. 

"I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a 
critical  review  of  this  entire  situation  and 
that  those  responsible  for  briefing  us  Into 
disaster  after  disaster  should  be  dismissed  or 
transferred  to  non-pollcy-maklng  poets, 
where  their  penchant  for  wrongheadedness 
can  do  no  harm." 

Senator  Jackson.  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery,  asserted :  "The  State 
Department  needs  more  respect  for  compre- 
hensive forward  planning.  The  Etepartment 
as  a  whole  attaches  too  little  importance  to 
looking  ahead  in  foreign  policy,  and  la  too 
wedded  to  a  philosophy  of  reacting  to  prob- 
lems as  they  arise. 

"State  needs  more  officials  who  are  good 
executive  managers;  the  administration  of 
foreign  policy  has  become  big  business.  This 
places  a  high  premium  on  the  ability  to 
manage  large-scale  enterprises,  to  make  deci- 
sions promptly  and  decisively. 

THKT  STAT  THKU 

"Round  pegs  in  square  holes  are  a  lux\iry 
we  cauinot  afford." 

Republicans,  too,  have  evinced  grave  con- 
cern over  the  problem.  Congressman  Bbucx, 
Republican,  of  Indiana,  declared:  "What  Is 
wrong  In  Foggy  Bottom?  What  Is  wrong  In 
the  State  Department?  It  has  not  been  Re- 
publicans. It  has  not  been  Democrats.  It 
is  an  entrenched  group  that  la  never  elected. 
They  stay  there.  Administrations  come 
and  administrations  go.  Why  these  things 
happen,  I  do  not  know. 

"I  simply  say  they  do  and  the  time  is  past 
when  we  can  sit  silently  by  and  wring  o\ir 
hands  and  issue  white  pai>ers.'* 

It  is  indeed,  because  even  those  who  will 
not  admit  we  are  losing  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  we  are  winning  and  there  are 
Americans  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  In  war,  "cold"  or  otherwise,  one  has  to 
be  doing  either  one  or  the  other. 


WHAT  IS  TO  BECOME  OP  THE  AMER- 
ICAN TAXPAYER? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times it  Is  extremely  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  some  of  the 
programis  that  are  foisted  upon  Congress 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  today. 
Sometimes  one  wonders  If  the  propo- 
nents of  some  of  this  legislation  ever 
knew  the  value  of  a  dollar  or  if  they  ever 
worked  for  a  living. 

One  of  these  programs  that  is  difficult 
to  swallow  when  you  know  some  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  surroiindlng  it 
is  foreign  aid  or  foreign  giveaway  as  some 
have  characterized  it. 

The  House  of  Representatives  un- 
doubtedly will  pass  the  foreign  aid  bill 
for  fiscal  1963.  The  original  request  for 
fimds  for  this  program  was  for  $4.8  bil- 
lion, fortiuiately  it  was  reduced  some- 
what. 

However,  even  the  reduced  amovmt  is 
too  much  under  present-day  circum- 
stances. As  of  June  30,  1962,  there  was 
an  unexpended  balance  in  the  foreign 
assistance  fund  of  $6  8  billion,  yet  a  re- 
quest was  made  for  an  additional  $4.8 
billion.  Records  and  surveys  show  that 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  not 
changed  appreciably  by  our  trade,  that  is 
exports  and  imports,  but  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
imbalance  in  the  flow  or  exchange  of 
dollars  and  demands  upon  our  gold 
reserves. 

If  this  one  bill  were  all  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  that  would  be  one  thing,  but 
it  is  not.     It  is  only  a  parcel  of  it. 

For  example,  in  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill  there  is  an  authorization  for  $148 
million  for  various  programs  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  addition  to  this  $148 
million  which  is  labeled  a  "voluntary" 
contribution  we  pay  an  annual  assess- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  of  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  its  total  budget, 
somewhere  around  $35  million.  This 
simi  is  not  in  this  bill  but  in  addition  to 
it.  Then  there  is  the  $100  million  bond 
issue  to  support  the  United  Nations  on 
top  of  this.  While  this  was  delayed  by 
the  House  amendment  I  feel  sure  the 
amendment  will  be  stricken  out  in  con- 
ference thereby  paving  the  way  for  the 
bond  issue. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  United  States 
will  contribute  financial  support  during 
fiscal  1963,  to  more  than  65  other  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs. 
How  much  these  contributions  will 
amount  to  is  anybody's  guess.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  because  funds  for  these 
programs  will  be  buried  in  various  de- 
partmental appropriations.  But  rest  as- 
siired  it  is  not  an  insignificant  amount. 
That  is  not  all;  there  is  still  more. 
During  the  period  of  July-December 
1961,  programing  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
totaled  $1.8  billion,  bringing  to  $15.8  bU- 
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lion  the  total  value  of  products  shipped 
overseas  since  the  beginning  of  opera- 
tions imder  this  act  In  July  of  1954. 

No  one  could  object  to  this  use  of  our 
surplus  commodities,  however,  they  are 
sold  for  local  currency;  that  is.  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  receiviiig  the  com- 
modities. This  currency  is  retained  in 
the  foreign  country  and  83  percent  of  the 
money  realized  from  these  shipments  is 
either  loaned  back  or  granted  to  that 
same  country  for  development  projects 
including  loans  to  private  industry.  This 
money  is  over  and  above  the  sums  au- 
thorized in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  be  reduced  by  a  sum 
equivalent  to  this  expenditure? 

You  often  hear  ttie  argument  that 
much  of  our  foreign  aid  money  is  repaid 
to  the  United  States  and  that  we  do  not 
actually  lose  In  the  long  run.  Here  is  an 
example  of  how  it  is  repaid.  Prom  Sep- 
tember 1945  to  Apiil  of  1952  we  gave 
Japan  the  sum  of  $1,889  million  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  would  be  repaid.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment entered  into  an  agreement  to  settle 
this  claim  against  Japan  for  only  $490 
million. 

Tliis  year's  foreign  aid  bill  provides 
that  we  approve  that  settlement  and  use 
$25  million  of  the  payment  for  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges  between 
the  countries  and  the  balance  to  be  used 
to  develop  markets  for  Japanese  prod- 
ucts in  Asia  and  elsewhere  and  for  long- 
term  development  loans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Not  one  cent  of  it  Is  to  be  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  wonder  hiow  many  of  the  American 
taxpayers  would  like  to  settle  their  tax 
obligations  on  a  similar  or  comparable 
basis?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questionable  practices  involved  in  for- 
eign aid.  Is  it  any  wonder  some  of  these 
programs  are  difficult  to  accept? 

Yesterday,  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
an  article  stfiting  that  much  of  the  $20 
million  President  Kennedy  gave  to 
Mexico  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress during  his  recent  visit  there,  would 
be  used  to  irrow  com  and  wheat  for 
shipment  to  Communist  Cuba.  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  If  there 
were  any  provision  In  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing— I  could 
find  none.  The  distinguished  chairman 
advised  me  that  I  was  correct  that  there 
was  no  llmlttitlon  in  the  bill. 

I  asked  fui-ther  if  the  committee  gave 
any  consideration  to  encouraging  the 
recipients  of  our  aid  to  not  use  the  funds 
to  benefit  Cuba  and  to  join  with  the 
United  States  In  the  embargo  of  Cuba. 
I  received  no  direct  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed  out  that 
the  $20  million  was  only  a  beginning, 
that  we  were  going  to  give  Mexico  at 
least  $60  mil  .ion,  and  that  much  of  this 
money  was  to  be  iised  to  clear  jungle 
land  and  to  construct  a  dam  to  irrigate 
land  that  is  now  arid  to  raise  com  and 
wheat  which  are  in  such  great  surplus 
in  this  country. 


The  chairman  informed  me  I  was 
relying  on  a  news  report.  That  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents had  not  been  made  public  as  yet. 
Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  relying  on 
the  news  report — how  else  could  I  get 
the  information  if  the  President  had  not 
as  yet  made  the  negotiations  available 
to  the  Congress?  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  article 
represented  that  the  information  came 
from  the  Mexican  Agricultural  and 
Colonization  Affairs  Department. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
intelligently  vote  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  section  of  this  bill  unless  and 
until  we  do  have  the  facts  and  results 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  two  Presidents. 

If  these  facts  as  reported  in  the  news 
article  be  true  and  to  my  knowledge  they 
have  not  been  refuted,  how  in  good  con- 
science can  we  ask  the  American  farmer 
to  cut  down  on  his  production,  because 
of  our  huge  surpluses — yet  tax  him  and 
the  American  public-  to  obtain  funds  for 
foreign  aid  to  be  given  to  Mexico  to  in 
turn  clear  off  nonusable  land  and  irri- 
gate arid  land  to  raise  the  very  prod- 
ucts we  have  in  such  surplus?  And  on 
top  of  that  allow  them  to  ship  these 
supplies  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  not  owe  some  obli- 
gation to  our  own  citizens?  How  long 
will  the  American  taxpayers  stand  for 
this  shoddy  treatment?  Not  long,  I 
hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot.  In  good 
conscience,  support  this  bllL 


PETER  KIHSS:   A  CREDIT  TO  HIS 
PROFESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
New  York's  most  respected  members  of 
the  fourth  estate  resides  in  the  district 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  this 
House.  I  refer  to  Peter  Kihss  of  186-18 
Avon  Road,  Jamaica,  who  hsts  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
many  years  and  enjoys  an  unexcelled 
reputation  for  journalistic  ability  and 
veracity. 

In  his  community  Mr.  Kihss  is  highly 
regarded  for  his  civic  consciousness  and 
for  his  tireless  work  for  good  causes. 
He  is  truly  a  credit  to  his  profession  and 
to  his  community.  I  am  proud  Indeed 
to  have  such  a  constituent. 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  over  cer- 
tain remarks  made  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, appearing  on  page  3868  of  the 
March  12  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
reflection  on  the  fine  reputation  Mr. 
Kihss  enjoys.  His  unblemished  charac- 
ter is  sufficient  answer  in  itself.  But, 
in  the  interest  of  fairness,  I  feel  the  sit- 
uation should  be  fully  clarified — and 
through  the  same  forum. 

Therefore,  so  that  the  record  may  be 
complete,  I  desire  to  include  at  this  point 
some  pertinent  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Kihss  addressed  to  me: 

In  the  insert  In  the  Record  of  March  12. 
Representative  Ashbbook  stated,  "Mr.  Kihss 
uses  an  evasion  of  the  truth  to  elevate  the 
stature  of  the  leftist  meeting"  referring  to  a 


story  written  by  me  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  8.  This  was  a  story  describing  a 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  rally  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  as  "packed  by  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  of  18,000  persons."  Mr. 
AsHBROOK  based  his  attack  on  another  para- 
graph which  said  Senator  Humphrxt  was  the 
main  speaker  at  a  counterrally  by  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  and  college  young 
Democratic  groups  In  St.  Nicholas  Arena,  and 
which  added  that  the  hall  had  a  capacity  of 
4,000. 

The  story  involved  appealed  in  the  dty 
(first)  edition.  The  Garden  rally  began  at 
8  p.m.  and  so  It  waa  possible  to  report  the 
size  of  its  crowd  as  well  as  the  picketing  by 
1,200  opponents  then  underway  with  their 
plans  to  join  other*  of  their  views  at  the 
arena  rally.  The  arena  rally  did  not  get 
started  until  9  pjn. 

Edition  schedules  did  not  make  It  possible 
to  report  in  the  city  edition  the  eventual 
turnout  for  the  arena  rally,  but  I  made  the 
point  that  the  arena's  capacity  was  only  4,000. 
As  I  pointed  out.  anyone  could  deduce  that 
the  arena  crowd  could  not  possibly  xnatch 
the  Garden  rally. 

The  second  and  later  edition  stories  all 
carried  an  attendance  figure  for  the  arena 
raUy— 1,200  of  the  pickets,  plus  1,800  others, 
a  total  of  3,000.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
there  was  no  "evasion  of  the  truth  to  elevate 
the  stature  of  the  leftist  meeting." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  is  tnily 
convincing  and  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
take  full  cognizance  of  the  facts. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  through  this  unanimous  consent  mo- 
tion to  clarify  this  issue.  And,  In  so  do- 
ing, I  wish  to  extend  to  Mr.  Kihss  my 
compliments  on  his  fine  work  and  well- 
earned,  untarnished  reputation.  May  he 
enjoy  many  more  years  of  courageous  re- 
porting in  the  admirable  tradition  of  the 
great  newspaper  he  serves. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imnnlmous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  Friday,  July  13,  and 
Monday,  July  16, 1962. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EteviNE) ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Devine).  for  15  minutes,  tomorrow,  July 
13,  1962. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  the  bill  passed  today 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  MOOEEHEAD  Of  OhiO. 

Mr.  DooLEY. 
Mr.  POFF. 

Mr.  SCHAOEBERG. 
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Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RosENTHAi.)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Magnuson. 

Mr.  Santangelo.  % 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana,  notwith- 
standing it  exceeds  the  limit  and  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,050. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
July  13.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  5.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Sachems  Head 
Harbor,  Conn.,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  July  3,  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on   Public   Worlts. 

2292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  1,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  an  interim  report  on  the  De- 
partee  CJreek,  Ark.,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  March  20,  1944; 
to  the  Committee  on  .i'^ubllc  Works. 

2293.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  1,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompan3rlng  papers,  on  a  let- 
ter report  on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  La.,  Sea- 
plane Base  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act, 
improved  March  2,  1946;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  I>epartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  4,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Salllsaw  Creek, 
Okla.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, adopted  March  15,  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

2295.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  17,  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  p>apers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Potomac  River,  Md.,  and  W.  Va.,  request- 
ed by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  F»ub- 
lic  Works,  VS.  Senate,  adopted  September 
14.  1955,  and  other  resolutions  by  that  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  listed  In 
the  report  (H.  Doc.  No.  469);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Ulustrations. 


2296.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  11.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accom{>anying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study,  inter- 
im report  on  the  Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wis.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works.  X3S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1966,  and 
June  27,  1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  470);  to  the 
(Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

2297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  6,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study,  In- 
terim report  on  the  Oswego  Harbor,  N.T., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18.  1966,  and 
June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  471) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  illustration. 

2298.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  4.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  and  a  survey  of 
the  Illinois  River  and  tributaries,  Wisconsin. 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  28, 
1937,  and  May  14.  1941,  and  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  August 
11,  1939  (H.  Doc.  No.  472);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  seven  Illustrations. 

2299.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  21.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  survey  of  the  streams  at  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex..  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  July  3. 
1968  (H.  Doc.  No.  473);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
18  illustrations. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  30.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study.  In- 
terim report  on  the  Muskegon  Harbor,  Mich., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Conunittees 
on  Public  Works.  DJ3.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956.  and 
June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  474) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 

2301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Papillion 
Creek  and  tributaries.  Nebraska,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Conunittee  on  Flood 
Control,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  23,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No.  476);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  4,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Red  River 
In  Natchitoches  and  Red  River  Parishes,  La., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Conunittees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,    adopted    March    11,    1967, 


June  20,  1957,  and  April  21,  1960,  submitted 
also  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Rep> 
resentatlves.  adopted  February  28.  1938  (H. 
Doc.  No.  476):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  il- 
lustrations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
Report  pursuant  to  57  Stat.  380;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1873).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  2970;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1974).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Blr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
House  Joint  Resolution  809.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  July  1.  1963;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1975).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12391.  A  bUl  to  Improve  and  p'^tect 
farm  Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  pro- 
grams to  the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce 
the  Federal  Goveriunent's  excessive  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers,  to 
provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1978). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILU3    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ABBITT: 
H.R.  13492  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  epilepsy 
shall  constitute  disability  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  to  disability  insurance  benefits 
and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREKDINO: 
HJl.  12493.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(d) 
(1)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(63  Stat.  1187;  43  U.S.C.  485).  to  make  addi- 
tional provisions  for  irrigation  blocks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  12494.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  the 
case  of  any  area  which  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  Imposition  by  the  United 
States  of  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
products  from  Communist  or  Conununlst- 
domlnated  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FOGARTT: 
H.R.  12496.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  restore  com- 
petitive equality  to  retailers  and  other  dis- 
tributors with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 

H.R.  12496.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas  wells  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1*64;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12497.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunisslon 
to  encourage  tne  adoption  by  the  several 
States  of  laws  in  conformance  with  the  Uni- 
form Vehicle  Code,  published  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Uniform  TrafBc  Laws  and 
Ordinances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 1 
By  Mr.  KXARNS:' 

H.R.  12498.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29,  1942,  establLihlng  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board,  to  provide  for  the  John 
Philip  Sousa  Concert  Shell  on  the  Mall  near 
the  National  Oa.lery  of  Art  and  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Building,  and  to  provide  for  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  children's  cultural  programs 
for  underprivileged  children;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  lir.  KINO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  13499.  A  bill  to  increase  the  annual 
income  limitaticms  governing  the  payment  of 
pension  to  certain  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  12600.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  12601.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23A  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HH.  12602.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  Madi- 
son or  St.  Clair  County,  m.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  aiKl  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
HJi.  12603.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph  1529 
(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
the  classification  of  c«rtain  hair  roUers  and 
curlers;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  with 
that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12506.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by   a    teacher    for    additional   education    or 
training;    to    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CIAIMO: 

H.R.  12606.  A  bill  relating  to  the  power  of 
the  States  to  impose  use  tax  assessments 
with  respect  to  sales  in  Interstate  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12507.  A   bin  to  prohibit  the  letting 
of  contracts  for  professional  services  through 
competitive  bidding;    to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  12508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  organization  of  the  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSBLOT: 

H  R.  13609.  A  bin  to  permit  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  grant   an   easement 


over  certain  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  such  county  by  the  United  States  for  park 
and  recreational  pvirposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  12510.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Co(}e  of  1954  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
voluntary  employees'  beneflclary  association 
may  retain  its  tax-exempt  status  even  though 
it  enters  Into  certain  nonprofltmaking  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  with  another  or- 
ganization providing  pension  or  vacation 
benefits  for  its  members  and  their  depend- 
ents; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  12511.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Income  from  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  shall  be  subject  to  Income  tax 
when  received  by  organizations  otherwise 
exempt  from  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
H.R.  12512.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  (rf 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  to  pro- 
hibit the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
airline  passengers  while  In  flight;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  12613.  A    bUl   to   provide   for   public 
notice  of  settlements  in  patent  interferences, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL  (by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  813.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  May  17,  1938,  In 
order  to  establish  an  association  to  assist  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  promoting  the  national  collection 
of  fine  arts;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  McVEY: 
H.J.  Res.  814.  Joint    resolution    to    require 
that  the  right  of  the  people  to  pray  in  aU 
public  and  private  places  not  be  violated;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  815.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  nonsectarian  prayer 
In  public  schools  or  other  public   places  If 
participation  therein  is  not  compulsory;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KEARN8: 
H.J.  Res.  816.  Joint   resolution    to    protect 
the  gold  reserves  of  the  United  States  by  im- 
mediately   suspending    the    sale    to    foreign 
nations    of    gold    belonging    to    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER  (by  request)  : 
HJ.  Res.  817.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  day  on  which  the  presidential  elec- 
tion is  held  shall  be  a  legal  holiday,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.  Res.  724.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  29, 
a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  electors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.  Res.  726.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  enactment  of  certain  legislation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  immediately 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  determine  whether 
or  not  prayer  shall  be  permitted  In  the  public 
schools,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 

H.R.  12514.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
B.  Barreda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

HJl.  12515.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  at  Albin 
D.  Molohon  of  BiUings.  Mont.,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

HA.  12516.  A  bin  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  of  the  Arlington  Realty  Co.  as 
a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  12517.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Jacobson  Solkey;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL    (by  request) : 

H.R.   12518.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Yok  Sun  Lee  and  her  minor  son.  Mark  Tom; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  12519.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

B.B..  12520.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Percida  Cango;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12521.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Josefa 
Cantoria  IX>mlngo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  12622.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Fedora 
Llamas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12523.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Josefa 
A.  Salazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  12524.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Restltuto  S.  Ruiz  and  his  wife.  Lydia  Mallavo 
Ruiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

384.  By  Mr.  ANFUSO:  Petition  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Evlns  Shoe  Co..  of  New 
York  favoring  the  stoppage  of  importation  of 
shoes  from  foreign  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

385.  By  Mr.  ANFUSO:  Petition  of  the 
Legislative  Committee,  Local  485,  lUE, 
AFL-CIO,  with  several  signatures,  favoring 
passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

386.  By  Mr.  MONAGAN:  Resolution  of 
Baltic  States  Freedom  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  at  rally  of  June  17,  1962; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


LL  Col.  Joko  H.  Qeaii,  Jr.,  Hoaored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  V.  MOOREHEAD 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1962 

Mr.     MOOREHEAD     of     Ohio.    Mr. 

Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  announce  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  Lt. 
Col.  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business  to  re- 
ceive the  Great  American  Award  for 
1962.  This  is  another  rightly  deserved 
honor  bestowed  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Glenn  for  his  magnificent  contribution 
to  our  Nation's  space  program.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion he  has  displayed  throughout  his  il- 
lustrious career.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Glenn,  as  you  know,  is  a  product  of  that 
part  of  southeastern  Ohio  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  here.  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  we  view  his  accomplish- 
ments and  the  great  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  people  of  the  world. 

With  this  new  award.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Glenn  Joins  the  illustrious  com- 
pany of  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  have  been  recipients  of  the  Great 
American  Award.  Among  these  have 
been:  1955,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Kettering; 
1956.  Cecil  B.  DeMille;  1957,  Helen  Kel- 
ler; 1958,  Dt.  Tom  D.  Spies;  1959,  Sena- 
tor Lister  Hill;  1960,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby; 
and  1961,  Dr.  R.  M.  Wilson. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
here  join  me  in  congratulating  Lt.  Col. 
John  Glenn  in  having  achieved  this  new 
honor.  We  also  congratulate  the  editors 
of  Dixie  Business  for  adding  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn  to  its  ros- 
ter of  eminent  citizens  who  have  been 
honored  for  their  achievements  and  con- 
tributions to  mankind. 


Remarki  by  Senator  Bash  on  the  Dana 
Clark  TeleyisHHi  Show 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIHX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  12. 1962 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  appeared  on  the 
"Dana  Clark  Show."  on  NBC  television. 
His  remarks  on  that  occasion  covered 
some  very  fundamental  questions  before 
Congress  and  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  was  very  much  impressed  by  his 
remarks,  which  I  heard;  so  much  so  that 
on  my  own  Initiative  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

BrMABKs   Made  Bt   Sxnatob   Bush   cm   ths 
"Dama  CukSK  Show"  our  NBC  Txlevuioh 

Thank  you.  Mrs.  Clark.  I'm  very  happy 
to  avail  myself  of  your  Invitation  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  Issues  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  this  session  of  the  Congreo. 
and  will  likely  be  dealing  with  until  around 
the  Ist  of  October.  The  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress seem  to  be  getting  longer  and  longer 
ettch  year.  Last  year  It  was  October  1  when 
we  got  out,  and  now  It  appears  that  we 
might  even  Invade  the  month  of  October 
with  our  presence  here  In  Washington. 

One  of  the  most  significant  lasuee  that  the 
Congress  Is  faced  with  is  a  very  broad  Issue, 
and  I'll  give  some  Illustrations  of  what  I 
mean  here — Is  thft  desire  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  executive  branch.  That  is  to  say,  to 
put  more  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  United  States.  Now  there's  only 
one  place  that  he  can  go  to  get  that  addi- 
tional power,  or  at  least  certainly  one  of 
the  places,  if  the  court  could  be  called  a 
second  power.  One  of  the  places  Is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  So  if  you're 
going  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, you've  got  to  take  power  away  from 
some  place  else,  and  what  he  proposes  to  do 
is  to  take  It  away  from  the  Congress. 

You  see  we've  had  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  under  o\ir  Constitution  since  It  was 
first  signed,  and  first  adopted,  and  this  has 
worked  out  very  weU.  We  have  the  three 
coequal  branches,  the  legislative,  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  Judicial,  and  it's  been  this 
system  of  checks  and  balances  that  have 
made  our  Government  work  so  well.  Some- 
times It  seems  a  little  bit  slow,  but  at  least 
one  branch  has  been  a  check  upon  the 
other,  and  no  complaints  have  been  made 
about  a  concentration  of  power,  which  was 
of  course  what  we  came  away  from  Great 
Britain  to  get  away  from  the  concentration 
of  power  when  we  were  only  a  colony. 

So  the  President  has  decided  that  he 
should  put  more  power — have  more  power — 
In  the  Office  of  President,  and  has  made  var- 
ious requests  to  the  Congress  to  Implement 
that  desire  upon  his  part.  One  of  the  first 
recommendations  that  he  made  in  this  con- 
nection was  to  give  him  standby  discre- 
tionary power  to  cut  taxes.  In  other  words. 
to  put  It  simply,  if  at  any  time  he  thought 
that  the  economy  could  be  stimulated  by 
a  tax  cut.  he  would  have  the  power  without 
going  to  Congress,  to  make  such  a  cut,  with- 
in limits  that  had  probably  previously  been 
established  by  the  Congress.  It  might  be 
$2  billion.  $4  billion,  $5  billion,  or  It  might 
be  for  a  given  length  of  time,  such  as  6 
months  or  a  year.  But  nevertheless  what 
he  asked  the  Congress  to  do  Is  to  give  up- 
hand  over  to  him  this  power  to  reduce  taxes, 
at  wlU.  at  any  time  that  he  thought  best. 
Now  of  course  this  is  asking  for  a  very  great 
political  weapon.  One  can  imagine  the  ef- 
fect of  a  President  suddenly  reducing  taxes 
about  2  or  3  weeks  before  an  election,  and 
this  would  of  course  be  a  very  popular  move, 
as  everybody  likes  to  have  taxes  go  down, 
and  he  would  assume  full  credit  for  It. 

But  that  Isnt  the  only  reason,  although 
It  Is  a  reason  for  opposing  It.  The  reason 
Is  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  Congress 
a  duty,  and  an  obligation  to  fix  the  taxes, 
to  raise  the  money  for  the  Government,  and 
to  raise  and  lower  taxes  is  defljiltely  the 
congressional  responsibility.  So  I  think  It's 
fair  to  say  that  It's  unlikely  that  this  Con- 
gress will  go  all  the  way  with  the  President 
In  this  move  to  increase  his  power  by  giv- 


ing him  discretionary  power  to  cut  taxes. 
Another  illustration  of  his  desire  for  in- 
creased power  for  his  olBce  came  with  the 
so-called  standby  public  works  MU.  Here 
he  requested  $2,600  miUion  public  works  to 
go  onto  the  shelf,  so  to  speak,  so  that  at 
any  time  he  felt  that  a  big  public  works 
program  would  stimulate  the  economy  tlien 
be  could  trlggei  this  authority  and  put  the 
public  works  bill  to  work  all  over  the  United 
States,  or  wherever  it  seemed  best  to  him 
to  do  it. 

This  bill  also  involved  a  financing  of  It, 
which  was  most  uniuu&l,  because  it  pro- 
vided that  he  would  have  authority  to  take 
funds  out  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  even  funds 
designated  for  our  contribution  to  the  World 
Bank,  and  thus  bypass  the  appropriation 
processes  of  the  Congress. 

Well  this  was  too  much  for  the  Congress 
and  many  of  you  will  recall  that  this  public 
works  bill  was  very  greatly  changed  end  the 
authority  which  he  asked  for  in  respect  of 
invading  the  tnist  funds  and  pledged  funds 
was  denied  him,  and  the  bill  was  cut  about 
in  half,  with  $750  million  passed  for  Im- 
mediate use.  and  another  $750  million  to 
become  available  in  July  of  19113.  This  latter 
one  which  was  a  deferred  authority  was  al- 
most defeated  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  Just  two  examples  of  where  he 
has  asked  for  discretionary  power  to  be 
vested  in  him  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  A  third  Illus- 
tration might  be  offered  in  the  so-called 
trade  bUl,  the  bill  which  has  to  do  with  the 
control  of  tariffs  and  international  trade. 
In  this  bill  he  has  asked  for  authority  to 
cut  tariffs  across  the  board  any  time  at  his 
discretion,  by  some  50  percent,  or  even  to 
cut  tariffs  to  zero,  when  ourselves  and  the 
Common  Market  countries  control  80  per- 
cent of  the  world's  trade.  This  power  of 
course  Is  most  unusual.  We  must  have  an 
extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  or 
a  new  Trade  Agreements  Act,  but  many  of 
us  feel  that  the  President's  power  should  t>e 
restricted  to  making  tariff  reductions  on  a 
gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  basis,  so 
that  we  make  sure  we're  getting  quid  pro 
quo  all  the  time  from  concessions  that  we 
may  make  to  the  Common  Market. 

This  bUl  also  gave  him  a  very  substantial 
grant  of  power  In  coimectlon  with  what's 
called  trade  adjustment — I  call  It,  too,  the 
life  adjustment  phases  of  the  bill.  Under 
this  provision  of  the  bill  he  would  have 
authority  to  extend  aid  to  companies  or 
organizations  that  have  been  put  out  of 
biialness  by  tariff  reduction,  and  the  aid 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  would 
be  in  the  form  of  loans  or  technical  help 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the 
Government  In  some  department.  Well, 
giving  loans  to  a  company  that's  been  put 
out  of  business  Is  a  little  bit  like  throwing 
an  anchor  to  a  drowning  man,  and  this  is 
a  very  controversial  phase  of  the  bill,  which 
I  know  the  Senate  will  want  to  examine 
very  closely.  It  also  gives  him  power  to  put 
workers  who  have  been  disemployed  by  Gov- 
ernment action  on  the  dole — to  give  them 
relief  money  for  long  periods,  also  to  offer 
to  them  another  retraining  program,  and 
also  it  provides  for  funds  for  moving  them 
from  one  State  to  another  if  they  cant  find 
In  their  own  State  places  of  employment  for 
their  new  skills.  So  you  see  It  gives  the 
President  a  great  deal  of  power  over  the 
lives  of  the  workers,  and  I  have  felt  that 
this  Is  one  of  the  harsher,  more  cruel  aspects 
of  the  trade  bill. 

It  also  provides  that  when  the  President 
makes   the   decision,   there   Is   no   appeal — 
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there  U  no  appeal  to  the  court,  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  Congress,  there  Is  no  congres- 
sional veto,  and  of  course  it  leaves  unsolved 
some  of  the  major  problems  in  connection 
with  international  trade,  as  for  instance  the 
major  source*;  of  friction  Indeed  between 
ourselves  and  the  Common  Market  countries. 
For  Instance,  It  does  nothing  to  solve  the 
very  great  dlflerence  between  us  and  these 
countries  in  respect  to  E^ast-West  trade. 
They  are  shipping  goods,  even  strategic  goods 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  with  considerable 
freedom,  where  we  are  very  restrictive  In 
that,  because  we  don't  want  to  build  up 
their  economic  and  military  potentials,  and 
we  feel  that  our  allies  are  much  too  gen- 
erous and  liberal  in  their  trade  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  also  leaves  unsolved  our 
differences  wl'Ji  General  DeGaulle,  who  Is 
very  anxious  1o  establish  a  nuclear  striking 
force  of  his  own,  and  It  also  leaves  unsolved 
the  very  serious  question  of  Japan  and  the 
Latin  Amerlciin  countries,  who  like  our- 
selves, are  In  a  large  measure  dependent  on 
world  trade  In  order  to  svuirive. 

But  in  this  bill,  while  it  states  that  we 
will  continue  the  most  favored  nations 
policy,  and  thus  give  to  Japan  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  aU  the  concessions  that 
the  President  might  write  into  an  agreement 
with  the  CoDimon  Market,  It  imposes  no 
such  obligation  upon  them,  and  would  thus 
leave  them  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  as  the  only  big  market  for  their  ex- 
pansion for  taking  care  of  their  needs  to 
export,  and  a  country  like  Japan,  as  In  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  has  got  to  export,  or 
they  simply  wlU  die. 

I  feel,  and  I've  felt  that  these  related 
matters  are  to  important  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  call  a  conference  of  the  free 
nations  and  consider  these  matters — these 
related  matters  all  at  once  in  connection 
with  the  whole  question  of  international 
trade,  and  the  matter  of  trade  concessions. 
The  Common  Market  is  a  mutual  protec- 
tion society,  8Jid  we  mustn't  think  of  It  as 
a  charitable  institution  that's  going  to  treat 
us  very  generously.  We've  got  to  be  in  a 
position  to  use  our  bargaining  power  to 
the  very  limit  if  we're  going  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Clark. 

|i 


The  National  Lottery  of  Ecnador 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Ecuador.  Like  a 
number  of  other  lotteries  of  Spanish - 
speaking  nations,  the  national  lottery  of 
Ecuador  exists  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  treasury  but  rather  for  the  bene- 
fit of  numerous  charities. 

In  South  America,  lotteries  support 
many  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages 
and  the  like  that  would  be  otherwise 
aided  and  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Ecuador  is  one  of  the  nations  in 
which  the  profits  of  the  national  lottery 
are  directly  channeled  to  these  institu- 
tions. 

In  1961,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  na- 
tional lottery  of  Ecuador  came  to  over 
$3y4  million.    One-third  of  this  money 


was  turned  over  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  could 
benefit  immeasurably  if  moneys  that  now 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  gangsters  and 
professional  gamblers  could  be  diverted 
into  a  national  lottery  and  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  people.  A  na- 
tional lottery  in  the  United  States  could 
produce  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
revenue. 


Summary  of  a  Sorvey  Made  in  the  26th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  intended  as  a  summary  and 
review  of  a  survey  I  made  among  my 
constituents  of  the  26th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York.  The  district 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent  consti- 
tutes the  eastern  half  of  Westchester 
County  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 420,000. 

The  survey  which  went  to  every 
household  generated  a  tremendous  and 
impressive  response.  Some  34,000  ques- 
tionnaire cards  were  returned  to  my  of- 
fice. These  cards  in  many  instances 
represented  the  thinking  of  several  per- 
sons in  the  same  household.  On  many 
of  the  cards  were  written  astute  and 
penetrating  comments,  while  thousands 
of  informative  letters  were  generated  ex- 
pressing supplemental  viewpoints. 

The  34,000  retia-ns  bore  out  my  belief 
that  Westchester  County  deserves  the 
reputation  of  having  the  most  educated 
populace  of  any  county  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  said  that  Westchester  p>os- 
sesses  more  high  school  and  college 
graduates  than  any  other  similar  geo- 
graphic area,  along  with  the  highest  av- 
erage family  income  in  the  United  States. 

Every  survey  has  its  limitations. 
Brevity  in  questioning  does  not  permit 
comprehensive  answers  embracing  all 
facets  of  an  issue.  Yet  from  my  survey 
I  was  able  to  observe  definite  patterns 
of  thought  among  my  constituents.  Even 
with  the  multitude  of  answers  and  the 
helpful  interlineations  on  the  question- 
naires, I  still  form  my  own  opinion  and 
come  to  a  final  judgment  on  each  of  the 
issues  confronting  Congress.  However, 
it  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  on  most  major 
issues  my  position  approximates  that  of 
my  constituents. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security  brought  an  afiflrmative  response 
from  21,334  persons  or  61.5  percent  of 
the  total.  The  wording  of  the  question 
obviously  failed  to  delineate  closely  any 
one  of  the  specific  plans,  and  since  the 
survey  was  made  many  significant 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  legisla- 
tive approach  to  the  medical  care 
problem. 

Question  No.  2  was  limited  to  the  issue 
of  Federal  aid  to  teachers'  salaries  be- 


cause many  spokesmen  from  both  of  our 
major  political  parties  have  been  gen- 
erally agreed  on  the  need  for  limited 
Federal  aid  to  school  construction. 
Most  of  the  controversy  has  revolved 
arovmd  the  question  of  direct  Federal 
assistance  for  increasing  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

The  widespread  endorsement  for  freer 
trade  and  lower  tariff  protection  was 
perhaps  brought  about  by  the  recent  suc- 
cess of  the  European  Common  Market 
along  with  the  historical  dependence  of 
Westchester  County  on  the  nearby  ex- 
port and  import  industries  of  the  port 
of  New  York.  In  this  regard,  this  sum- 
mer I  Joined  with  many  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  the  House  in  sup- 
porting the  bipartisan  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

The  results  of  question  No.  4  indicate 
to  me  an  inherent  distrust  on  the  part 
of  suburbanites  against  any  proposal 
that  might  transfer  local  and  State 
governmental  decisions  to  Washington. 
I  was  pleased  that  my  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  recommendation  to  create  a 
new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  earlier 
this  year  corresponded  to  the  sentiments 
of  so  many  of  my  constituents. 

The  overwhelming  feeling  against  an 
extensive  Federal-State  fallout  shelter 
program  Is  at  variance  with  more  recent 
polls  released  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. I  am  nevertheless  convinced 
that  disenchantment  with  fallout  shel- 
ters continues  to  prevail  among  many 
constituents. 

Question  No.  6  underlines  my  pre- 
viously expressed  belief  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  saw  the  need  for 
resumption  of  atmospheric  nuclear  test- 
ing long  before  the  official  pronounce- 
ment by  the  President.  This  explains 
the  sober  support  which  President  Ken- 
nedy received  throughout  the  country 
when  he  announced  his  decision. 

Pew  areas  are  more  dependent  upon 
railroad  commuter  facilities  than  is 
Westchester  County.  The  nearly  2  to  1 
support  for  Federal  aid  to  commuter 
railroads  indicates  that  many  of  my 
constituents  recognize  how  many  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  would  be  wasted  on 
new  multilane  highways  if  our  mass 
transit  facilities  are  permitted  to  fall 
into  disuse  and  eventual  bankruptcy. 

The  most  evenly  divided  opinion  was 
expressed  on  question  No.  8.  where  52.9 
percent  were  in  favor  and  43.7  percent 
were  opposed  to  UJ3.  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds. 

When  as  many  as  95  percent  of  any 
group  agree  as  they  did  on  question  No. 
9,  there  must  be  a  compelling  reason. 
I  believe  the  residents  of  Westchester 
County  stand  with  nearly  all  Americans 
in  recognizing  that  a  retreat  from  our 
firm  p>osition  of  principle  in  West  Ber- 
lin might  very  well  be  the  prelude  to 
complete  Western  surrender  to  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  for  affording 
me  the  opportunity  to  present  this  re- 
port to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Because  this  survey  of 
public  opinion  met  with  so  much  wide- 
spread approval  and  acceptance,  I  plan 
for  this  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  an- 
nual reports. 
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Final  remits  of  Btcrvey  eonduded  b^  Congrestman  Edwin  B.  Doolky  among  residents  of 
Wettchtsier  Cowity,  New  York' a  fSlh  Congressional  District,  February- July  1962^ 


Total 
numhef 

an^rwercd ' 

Komber 

Percent 

D©  ytm  fEktor  - 

Yea 

No 

No 
opinl<n 

Tea 

No 

No 
oplnloo 

1.  Me<}lral  care  for  tbe  ac«d  nndcT  social 
■ecurity 

34.  MO 
34.726 
34.423 

34,381 

34.316 
34.505 
34.290 
34.601 

21.334 
14,203 
24. 131 

12,911 

7,042 

8,407 
21.349 
18.130 
32.871 

13,321 

19.620 
8,743 

10,034 

25,008 

24.962 

12.105 

14.985 

1,314 

35 

902 
1,549 

1,684 

1,341 

027 
1.131 
1.166 

416 

61.5 
40.9 
70.1 

57. 5 

211 

MA 
02  1 

52.0 
06.0 

38.4 

56.5 
25.4 

67.0 

73.0 

72.S 

8.V0 

43.7 

3.8 

ai 

2.  FeU«>raJ  aid  (or  tev:h«r8'  salartes 

3.  I.owiTtarlfTprotwrtionforfrPCTtra'lo.. 

4.  CrMtioe  of  a  DeparUneot  oC  Urban 

Affaln 

2.6 
4.6 

4.6 

5.  ExtensiTe  Federiil  SUte  tallout  shel- 
ter pro^ratn                     

3.9 

6.  SiKpensiao   of   atmoapberic  naclear 
testing 

2.7 

7.  Federal  aid  for  commnter  railroads... 

8.  U.S.  parchaar  of  U.N.  bonds 

9.  Finn  U.S.  ctand  In  West  Berlin 

2.0 
3  4 
1.2 

•  Qnestlonnaire  was  sont  to  approrimatety  100,000  hoa.'<ehold&  throurbout  WMtchestff  County.  The  responses. 
In  perhaps  ihe  majority  of  ca«e9,  represented  tb"  composite  opinion  of  both  busband  and  wife,  or  la  nunierous  cases 
that  of  s  croup  of  adults  reridlnc  at  the  same  addreas. 

'  The  column  entitled,  "Total  number  answered,"  indicates  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  respondents  failed 
to  answer  ail  of  the  qucailons. 


Foreign  Aid  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Washington  pleaded,  "Let  us  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  nations,  but 
foreign  entanglements  with  none.** 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  in  the 
House,  on  the  so-called  foreign  aid  bill, 
for  the  past  3  days  with  great  concern 
and  misgivings. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  to  take  $4,800  mil- 
lion from  the  already  overburdened 
American  taxpayers  and  send  it  to  many 
foreign  government  heads  to  spend  al- 
most at  their  own  discretion,  even 
though  our  national  debt  is  today  greater 
than  the  debt  of  all  the  nations  on  this 
earth  combined. 

We  have  already  donated  gratis 
over  $90  billion  for  this  program  with 
httle  or  no  results.  Worldwide  revolu- 
tions, strife,  hunger,  and  cold  wars  are 
still  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  of  the 
foreign  lands  we  seek  to  help  with  our 
taxpayer's  billions. 

We  have  not  heeded  George  Washing- 
ton's admonition  which  was  In  short, 
"Let  us  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
all  nations,  but  foreign  entanglements 
with  none." 

To  the  contrary  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
become  entangled  in  foreign  squabbles 
even  to  the  extent  of  sending  millions  of 
our  finest  American  youth  to  fight  and 
die  in  three  wars  across  the  seven  seas 
during  the  past  45  years.  Yes.  they 
helped  win  those  wars  but  yet  there  is 
no  p>eace.  and  peace  will  not  prevail  in 
those  troubled  lands  until  the  destitute 
people  there  are  provided  ,with  more 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labors,  six;h 
as  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States  of 
America  under  our  constitutional  free 
private  enterprise  system  of  government. 

It  has  been  my  personal  privilege  to 
visit  many  people  in  many  of  the  foreign 
lands  where  revolutions,  strife,  hunger, 
and  cold  wars  prevail  today.  That  con- 
dition will  continue  to  prevail  so  long  as 


the  powerful  rich,  and  rulers,  and  the 
ruthless  land  barons  in  most  of  the 
world's  troubled  spots  own  almost  every 
acre  of  land,  chattels,  and  property  of 
every  nature  while  the  downtrodden 
multitudes  slave  to  earn  their  daily 
bread.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  advisedly  that 
next  to  communism,  the  greatest  curse 
of  this  world  is  the  ruthless  powerful 
land  barons. 

Every  American  should  thank  God 
that  one  of  our  first  Congresses  passed 
the  Homestead  Act  which  provided  in 
short  that  no  one  could  homestead  more 
than  160  acres  of  land  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Had  that  act  not 
been  adopted,  America  would,  without 
doubt,  have  sulTered  the  same  fate  that 
has  befallen  so  many  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  as  I  have  just  explained. 

As  everyone  knows  it  is  the  inherent 
desire  of  every  human  on  earth  to  own 
property  as  proof  witness  the  fact  that 
revolutions  are  nonexistant  against  the 
Governments  of  India,  Pakistan,  Formo- 
sa, and  Thailand,  just  to  name  a  few 
nations  where  land  reform  programs 
have  been  put  Into  effect  since  World 
War  n. 

Cuba  is  the  exception  where  Castro 
refused  to  deal  fairly  with  the  former 
owners  of  land  and  property.  He  chose 
the  ruthless  course  of  rolling  heads  and 
then  took  control  of  all  property  using 
his  communistic  power  to  put  his  own 
dictatorial  ideas  into  a  Cuban  land  re- 
form program  which  is  doomed  to  failure, 
as  Castro  himself  is  doomed  in  all  his 
devilish  doings. 

What  has  our  aid  to  many  nations  ac- 
complished for  the  downtrodden  multi- 
tudes? The  answer  is  just  about  exactly 
nothing  so  far  as  assisting  them  in  their 
desire  for  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  In  far  too  many  nations  our 
dollars  have  enriched  the  already  rich 
and  powerful  land  barons,  and  it  is  in 
those  lands  where  the  youth  have  deter- 
mined that  a  new  order  of  government 
be  instituted.  Hence  they  are  the  lead- 
ers of  the  revolutions  just  as  oiu"  Thir- 
teen Colonies  revolted  against  the  British 
Crown  and  for  about  the  same  reasons. 

Now  of  course  the  Communists  are  giv- 
ing lipservice  to  these  revolutionary 
forces,  but  the  facts  are  that  only  a  small 


percent  of  these  yoimg  people  are  Com- 
munists at  heart.  They  are  to  a  great 
extent  high  school  and  college  students, 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a 
better  life  for  the  people  of  which  they 
are  a  p&rt,  and  they  resent  the  fact  that 
little  or  none  of  our  U.S.  aid  trickles 
down  to  the  needy  multitudes. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  sup- 
port this  bill  or  any  foreign  aid  bill  since 
the  shooting  stopped  in  the  Korean  war. 

I  have  previously  stated  on  this  floor 
that  I  would  support  a  bill  to  spend  up 
to  a  billion  dollars  annually  to  send  food 
feed,  fiber,  medicine,  doctors,  and  nurses 
to  starving,  ragged,  sick  people  across 
the  seas  as  that  and  only  that  can  be 
justified,  and  only  that  is  appreciated. 

And  only  that  will  prove  to  those  peo- 
ple that  our  way,  and  not  the  Communist 
way,  is  the  best  course  to  follow.  But 
first  the  rich,  the  present  rulers,  and  the 
land  barons  must  follow  the  lead  of  those 
other  many  nations  who  have  estab- 
lished a  good,  fair,  workable  land  reform 
program;  for  until  that  is  done  in  many 
of  these  troubled  lands  there  will  be  no 
peace. 

I  hope  the  United  Nations  will  act 
effectively  in  urging  such  reform  since 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  powers  that 
be  in  our  Government  have  for  years 
taken  the  r>osiLion  that  world  peace  and 
friendship  can  be  bought  with  American 
dollars  by  the  billions,  or  with  threats  of 
bullets,  to  match  Communist  threats. 

It  should  be  clear  to  every  deep- think- 
ing person  at  this  late  date  that  the 
course  we  have  followed  will  never  bring 
peace  to  this  troubled  world. 


National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vaoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  had 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive 
and  inspiring  experiences  of  my  life.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Camp  A.  P. 
Hill,  Va.,  where  the  1st  Battle  Group, 
116th  Infantry,  Virginia  Army  National 
Guard,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Samuel  "Jack"  Light  is  encamped  for 
its   2-week   active   duty   training   tour. 

For  the  first  time,  I  had  a  firsthand 
opportunity  to  observe  this  unit  in  ac- 
tion. Through  the  courtesy  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  C.  Pumell,  commanding 
general.  29th  Infantry  Division.  Army 
National  Guard,  we  visited  every  quar- 
ter of  the  training  and  bivouac  area 
and  observed  the  officers  and  troops  in 
the  course  of  an  actual  military  exer- 
cise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  every  unit  in  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  system  is 
receiving  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  Instruction,  then  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  about  the  future  of  that  system  and 
most  certainly  nothing  should  be  done 
to  decimate  its  ranks  or  deanphasize  its 
mission.    Although  the  men  work  hard 
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and  long  hours,  and  although  they  are 
living  in  the  kind  of  environment  they 
could  anticipate  in  actual  combat,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  relationship 
between  officers  and  men  is  exemplary 
and  the  total  morale  is  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  These  men  know  what 
they  are  doing;  they  know  how  to  do  it; 
and  they  enjoy  doing  it.  I  was  also 
greatly  impressed  with  the  caliber  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  guidance  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  persons  of  the  two 
chaplains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia  and  the  Nation 
at  large  have  every  reason  to  feel 
extremely  proud  of  the  young  men  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service 
of  their  country  in  this  way. 


A  Resolation — Hoate  ResolaHon  324 — 
To  Establish  a  Hoote  Conunittec  on 
Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wtscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12. 1962 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  CoHGREssioNAt  RECORD  of  June  15 
of  this  year  I  posed  these  questions:  "Is 
enough  being  done  not  only  to  hold  in 
check  the  Commimist  offensive  but  to 
reverse  it?"  and.  'Have  we  settled  for 
merely  stemming  the  Communist  tide  of 
world  conquest,  or  is  it  really  our  inten- 
tion to  roll  it  back?"  These  queries  bear 
repeating  and  they  require  the  right  an- 
swers. I  dare  to  state  as  loudly  as  I  can 
that  not  enough  is  being  done  to  both 
check  and  reverse  the  Communist  offen- 
sive; that  the  United  States  has  not 
settled,  and  will  never  settle,  for  merely 
stemming  the  Communist  tide  of  world 
conquest;  and  that  it  most  assuredly  is 
our  intention  to  roll  it  back.  Does  any- 
one dare  to  disagree  with  that? 

On  the  subject  of  our  national  de- 
fense— our  preparedness  for  mutual  se- 
curity and  defense  of  the  free  world — 
there  is  always  proper  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  we  maintain  and  improve  our 
military  strength  only  for  defense  pur- 
poses, to  deter  aggression  or  to  defeat  it. 
We  speak  the  truth  when  we  say  that 
we  are  not  a  warlike  p)eople.  We  do  not 
want  war.  We  will  neither  provoke  nor 
start  war.  When  we  insist  that  our 
military  establishment  Is  for  deterrent 
and  defensive  use  only,  we  are  being 
completely  honest,  and  most  of  the  world 
knows  it. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  launch  a  military  offensive 
to  achieve  the  declared  objective  of  liber- 
ation of  and  freedom  for  enslaved  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

What  then?  While  our  military  re- 
mains armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to 
defend,  what  is  wrong  with  launching  a 
peaceful  offensive  to  help  the  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  world  break  their  shack- 
les? I  mean  an  aU-out  offensive.  We 
are  at  war — with  the  Communisto — al- 
beit for  the  most  part  a  nonshooting 


war.  When  we  wake  more  tuOy  to  the 
realization  that  we  are  in  a  war,  we  will 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  going  onto 
the  offensive,  not  letting  up  until  the  war 
is  won. 

The  bill  I  sponsored  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions— House  Resolution  324 — is  one 
means  of  Implementing  our  noble  pro- 
fessions. Such  a  committee  would  de- 
vote much  time  Euid  energy  to  seeking 
new  avenues  over  which  a  peaceful  of- 
fensive could  roll  forward.  I  offer  the 
following  recommendation: 

That  the  United  States  introduce  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  a  regular  and  imrelenting 
basis — say,  once  a  month — a  resolution 
charging  the  Soviet  Union  with  warlike 
and  aggressive  action  and  the  subjuga- 
tion of  nations  against  their  wIlL  Each 
month  a  different  enslaved  country  could 
be  cited.  Ambassador  Stevenson  is  a 
most  eloquent  orator.  He  has  been 
known  to  speak  with  deep  and  sometimes 
moving  articulation.  I  would  like  to  see 
him  lead  such  a  cr\;sade  in  the  United 
Nations.  Have  we  not  the  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  entire  free  world  would 
give  wholehearted  support  to  such  re- 
solutions? And  do  we  not  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  enough  of  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  to  insure  adop- 
tion of  such  resolutions  would  vote  with 
us? 

The  time  for  unrestrained  and  sus- 
tained nonshooting  attack  has  long  since 
passed.  Now— today — Is  the  best  time 
that  remains  to  begin  this  all-out  fight 
that  we  must  know  we  will  have  to  wage, 
sooner  or  later.  I  urge  that  the  Rules 
Committee  speed  my  resolution  or  one 
like  It  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  that 
this  body  In  turn  waste  no  time  in  pass- 
ing it.  Some  bills  can  wait.  This  one 
cannot.  This  is  my  message  in  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  15 
to  July  21.  My  hope  and  prayer  is  that 
the  message  will  prove  to  be  more  than 
just  words.  Only  the  Congress  can  make 
it  so. 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Commended  for  Launching 
Telstar,  First  Commercial  Venture  Into 
Space  Satellite  Communications 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    14ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.'s  first  venture  into  full-scale 
satellite  communications  from  its  sta- 
tion in  Andover.  Maine,  on  Tuesday  paves 
the  way  for  an  eventual  new  communica- 
tions superhighway  through  space. 

Americans  watching  their  television 
sets  in  their  living  rooms  should  have 
been  gratified  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
combination  of  American  free  enter- 
prise  aiKl   government   Ingenuity   that 


was  responsible  for  the  historymaking 
earth-to-spcu%  and  back-to-earth  pro- 
gram showli\g  Vice  President  Lyudon 
JoHwsow  in  Washington  talking  by  tele- 
phone with  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  Chairman  Frederick  Kappel 
in  Maine. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  makes  money 
available  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  space  re- 
search and  rocket  launchings,  I  was  par- 
ticularly proud  of  this  cooperative  effort 
by  NASA  with  A.T.  &  T.  In  the  Telstar 
satellite  launch  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
Telstar  is  the  forerunner  of  a  revolution- 
ary new  global  communications  system. 
The  launching  of  this  satellite  was  the 
first  commercial  venture  into  space  and 
it  demonstrated  the  vast  new  communi- 
cations capability  opened  by  satellites  by 
relaying  the  first  transatlantic  tele- 
vision broadcast.  Last  night  the  first 
east-to-west  transatlantic  television 
broadcasts  were  relayed  from  England 
to  France  and  were  received  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Chairman 
Kappel  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  and  all  of  the  employees 
of  A.T.  &  T.  and  the  Bell  Laboratories, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  who  labored  so  long  and 
hard  to  make  this  first  commercial  ven- 
ting into  space  satellite  communications 
a  gigantic  success  and  first  for  American 
free  enterprise. 


Biennial   Conference  of  American   Cvil 
Liberties  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cw 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  12, 1962 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  very  stirring 
letter  which  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy addressed  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  at  its  biennial  confer- 
ence be  printed  in  the  Concrkssional 
Record.  President  Kennedy's  message 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  or  Message  Prom  PRESiDETfT  Kennedy 

TO  ACLU  BlENTClAL  CONrEKENCE 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DjC..  June  22, 1962. 
JoHM  deJ.  Pemberton.  Jr.. 
Executive  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union: 
Please  express  to  ail  oX  the  participants  of 
the    biennial    conference    of    the    American 
CivU  Liberties  Union  my  best  wishes  for  a 
constructive  session.    During  the  43  years  of 
its   existence    the    American    Civil   Liberties 
Union  has  played  a  significant  role  In  de- 
fending our  basic  democratic  freedoms.    Tour 
voice   has  always   been   raised    clearly   and 
sharply  when  our  liberties  liave  been  threat- 
ened.   America  Is  a  stronger  nation  for  your 
unoompromlslng  efforts. 
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Thl3  country  has  passed  through  many 
periods  of  national  peril.  Now  we  are  again 
In  a  period  when  risks  are  great,  our  burdens 
heavy,  and  oxir  problems  Incapable  of  swift 
or  easy  solution. 

It  Is  In  times  such  as  these  that  many  men. 
weak  In  courage  and  frail  In  nerve,  deveR>p 
the  tendency  to  turn  suspiciously  on  their 
neighbors  and  leaders.  Unable  to  face  up 
to  the  dangers  from  without,  they  become 
convinced  that  the  real  danger  Is  from  with- 
in. Ovu:  hard-won  freedoms  are  frequently 
abandoned  In  an  effort  to  escape  the  burdens 
of  responsible  citizenship.  At  this  moment 
in  our  history,  the  energies  of  all  patriotic 
Americans  must  be  focused  primarily  on  our 
vital  central  problems. 

If  we  arc  to  give  the  leadership  the  world 
requires  of  us.  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  great  principles  of  our  Constitution — 
the  very  principles  which  distinguish  us  from 
our  adversaries  in  the  world.  Our  Nation 
needs  the  services  of  organizations  and  citi- 
zens who  will  remain  vigilant  in  the  defense 
of  these  principles. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Congressional    Delegations    Endorse 
Hanford  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  BHAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
a  few  days  the  House  will  considar  an 
amendment  to  the  atomic  energy  au- 
thorization bill  to  authorize  installation 
of  nonfederaUy  owned  power  generating 
facilities  at  the  Government's  new 
Plutonium  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford. Wash. 

All  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gations from  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  have  joined  in  a  letter  sent  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  in  bipartisan 
support  of  the  proposed  project.  In  the 
letter  we  point  out  the  advantages  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System,  an  organ- 
ization of  local  public  agencies,  to  fi- 
nance, construct,  and  operate  electric 
power  facilities  which  would  utUize 
waste  steam  from  the  reactor. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  letter  as  follows : 

JuLT  10.  1962. 

Deak  Colleague:  The  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  delegations  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  urge  your 
support  of  a  project  which  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  our  area  and  to  the  Nation, 
and  which  has  tremendous  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  our  respective  States.  We  refer  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  an  organization  of  local  pub- 
lic agencies,  to  finance,  construct,  and  op- 
erate electric  power  facllltiefl  utilizing  waste 
steam  from  the  new  plutonium  production 
reactor  now  nearlng  completion  at  Hanford, 
Wash. 

We  realize  that  a  proposal  last  year  for 
Pederal  Installation  of  power  facilities  at 
Hanford  was  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy. However,  the  new  proposal  Is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  was  last 
considered  by  the  Congress.  The  new  pro- 
posal eliminates  objections  which  formerly 
were  raised  to  the  effect  that  such  a  plan 
required  expenditure  of  Pederal  funds,  and 


that  it  would  place  the  Pederal  Government 
in  the  commercial  steam  electric  generating 
business  outside  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  new  proposal  does  not  require  any  Ped- 
eral appropriations,  and  the  power  Itself 
would  be  produced  by  a  non-Pederal  agency 
and  made  available  both  to  local  public  agen- 
cies and  to  the  region's  privately  owned 
power  companies  through  an  exchange 
arrangement  with  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration. 

This  proposal  also  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages: It  would  (1)  give  the  Govern- 
ment its  only  opportunity  to  recoup  the  $25 
million  that  has  been  spent  to  date  on  the 
convertibility  features  of  the  reactor;  (2) 
permit  the  utilization  of  a  resource  that 
otherwise  would  be  wasted;  (3)  fill  a  critical 
need  for  power  in  the  area;  (4)  make  max- 
imum use  of  these  defense  facilities  tot 
peaceful  purposes. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  and  many  other 
advantages,  we  understand  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  the  atomic  energy  author- 
ization bill  specifically  to  authorize  installa- 
tion of  nonfederaUy  owned  generating  fa- 
cilities at  Hanford.  Such  an  amendment 
will  not  authorize  expenditure  of  any  Ped- 
eral funds,  as  no  Federal  money  will  be  re- 
quired for  construction  of  the  Hanford 
power  facilities.  In  fact,  this  amendment 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  receive  from  $31  million  to  $125 
million  for  steam  that  otherwise  would  be 
wasted  from  the  Hanford  project.  We  there- 
fore urge  yoiir  support  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JcxiA  Butler  Hansen, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Walt  Hoban, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Don  MAGNX7SON, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Cathesine  Mat, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Thob  C.  Tolletson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Jack  Westland, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Edwin  R.  Dtjeno, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Edith  Green, 

Afcmbcr  of  Congress. 
Walter  Norblao, 

Afcmbcr  of  Congreat. 
Al  Ullman, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Ralph  R.  Haroino, 

Member  of  Confess. 
Gracie  ProsT, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Support  for  UniTersity  Extension 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  reported  my  bill,  H.R.  11340, 
to  the  House.  This  bill  provides  a 
modest  matching  grant  program  to  State 
universities  and  land-grant  colleges  to 
support  programs  of  general  extension 
education. 

The  legislation  is  modeled  after  exist- 
ing law  and  is  designed  to  accomplish  in 


general  fields  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Pederal  encouragement  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

The  bill  had  bipartisan  support  when 
originally  introduced  in  the  House.  An 
identical  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse]. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  eminent  list  of  cosix>nsors,  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  other  body. 
They  are: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Fulbright. 
Mr.  Orueninc,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Wiley, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Yar  borough. 


Ten  Years  of  Work  and  Accorapfishment 
in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  A.  THOMPSON 

or    LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  for  their  friendship  and  co- 
operation in  the  accomplishment  of  so 
much  for  the  people  of  my  district  and 
State.  I  have  received  every  kind  con- 
sideration and  help  from  the  member- 
ship of  this  body.  When  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1952,  I  resolved  then  that 
I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana  in  such 
manner  that  they  would  not  regret  the 
confidence  they  had  placed  in  me  by 
electing  me  as  their  Representative.  I 
feel  that  I  have  not  l)etrayed  their  confi- 
dence, as  I  have  exerted  every  effort  in 
their  behalf  during  my  five  terms  as 
their  Congressman. 

The  people  whom  I  represent  are  a 
great  and  erillghtened  people  and  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  They 
have  made  much  progress  in  the  past  10 
years  and  I  feel  that  by  teamwork  with 
my  colleagues  from  Louisiana  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  membership  of 
this  body,  I  have  had  an  important  part 
in  this  progress  and  in  helping  them  to 
attain  a  better  standard  of  living.  I 
feel  justly  proud  of  my  record  in  their 
behalf. 

We  have  made  gains  for  our  farmers, 
our  workingmen,  our  industries;  we 
have  made  progress  in  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  flood  control, 
navigation,  our  public  buildings  and 
public  roads  programs,  research  pro- 
grams and  in  other  areas.  Our  educa- 
tional systems  are  being  improved;  our 
public  health  programs  are  better;  our 
elderly  citizens  are  enjoying  more  secu- 
rity, and,  in  spite  of  tragedies  such  as 
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Hurricane  Audrey  and  Hurricane  Carla 
and  other  such  reverses,  generally,  my 
people  are  going  forward  to  a  better  and 
better  life  for  all  citizens. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though 
much  has  been  gained,  we  still  have 
many  problems  facing  us — some  local  in 
nature,  yet  many  of  national  impor- 
tance. I  shall  continue  to  work  for  a 
lowering  of  the  great  tax  burden  on  our 
people,  which  is  now  higher  even  than 
the  taxes  on  many  of  the  peoples  we  are 
assisting  through  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. We  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  find  V  ays  to  help  our  farmers  and 
small  businesses.  We  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  see  that  both  labor  and  man- 
agement are  able  to  receive  returns 
commensurate  with  their  efforts.  We 
must  continue  to  conserve  and  develop 
our  natural  resources  to  the  ends  that 
we  will  make  the  best  use  of  these  God- 
given  bounties.  I  feel  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  spending  the  proper  amount 
of  money  to  develop  the  Nation's  nat- 
ural resources  and  thereby  help  in  main- 
taining a  higher  standard  of  hvlng  for 
many  Airerlcans.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  glv6  more  attention  and 
consideration  to  developing  more  and 
better  Institutions  of  learning.  I  hope 
that  soon  every  child  in  the  Nation  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
maximum  education  and  training  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  day  when  he 
will  assume  our  responsibilities. 

My  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  a  God- 
fearing p<'ople.  who  worship  under  the 
freedom  established  when  this  country 
was  founded  and  they  will  not  have  this 
freedom  -.aken  away  from  them.  At 
times,  we  have  found  that  even  our  own 
Supreme  Court  has  unduly  interferred 
in  the  everyday  affairs  of  our  people — a 
free  people.  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications objecting  to  its  recent  de- 
cision witli  reference  to  school  prayers. 

I  feel  that  we  must  move  quickly  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  mat- 
ters as  tho  decision  to  stop  the  saying  of 
prayers  by  children  in  our  schools.  We 
cannot  argue  with  the  prohibition 
against  tlie  establishment  of  a  religion, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  wrong  or  un- 
desirable to  recognize  our  dependence 
UF>on  God  and  to  share  and  to  participate 
in  the  spiiitual  heritage  upon  which  our 
great  Nation  was  founded.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  desire  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  people  to  recognize 
this  deE>endence  has  changed.  Neither 
do  I  believe  that  it  should  be  denied  be- 
cause a  small  minority  finds  it  offensive. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  deci- 
sion will  be  allowed  to  stand  because,  af- 
ter all.  the  American  people  are  the  ones 
who  set  the  rules  for  the  governing  of 
our  country.  I  fear  that  if  this  decision 
is  allowed  to  stand,  a  very  small  minority 
of  atheists  and  some  whom  I  believe  to 
be  subversive  will  prevail  in  not  allow- 
ing any  public  statements  of  faiths  to  be 
made,  whether  it  be  opening  prayers  in 
this  Congressional  Chamber,  Invocations 
at  gatherings,  or  even  the  mention  of 
God  in  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag. 

It  has  teen  my  practice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
always  to  go  back  to  the  people  for  ad- 
vice in  matters  affecting  them  locally 
and  in  matters  affecting  our  Nation  and 


the  seciu-ity  of  our  people.  In  repre- 
senting the  people  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  found  that  a  Member  is  helped 
greatly  by  his  constituents  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  their  views  and  comments 
on  legislation  and  on  other  matters  of 
Interest  to  them.  My  people  have  been 
very  helpful  and  I  am  gratified  that  so 
many  have  contacted  me  on  matters  of 
mutual  interest  in  connection  with  my 
work  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  serving  the  people  of 
one's  district,  it  seems  that  we  must  all 
be  constantly  alert  to  the  activities  of 
our  Government's  various  departments 
and  agencies  in  Washington,  as  well  as 
to  legislative  proposals  under  considera- 
tion. It  has  happened  that  some  depart- 
ments in  their  interpretation  of  laws 
have  placed  entirely  different  ideas  and 
regulations  into  effect  from  those  con- 
templated by  the  membership  of  the 
Congress  when  the  laws  were  passed. 
Recently,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
without  prior  notification,  made  certain 
determinations  involving  price  supports 
on  an  important  agricultural  product 
(rf  my  area  which  alarmed  me  greatly. 
While  the  Department  has  been  coopera- 
tive in  nearly  every  instance,  I  have 
found  that  in  order  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers  in  my  district. 
I  have  had  to  assign  one  member  of  my 
staff  to  constantly  check  its  activities 
insofar  as  the  farmers  of  my  district  are 
concerned.  I  had  to  do  this  because  of 
the  importance  of  knowing  of  adminis- 
trative rulings  suflflciently  early  to  be 
able  to  see  what  the  reaction  of  my 
farmers  would  be  so  that  I  could  make 
representations  to  the  Department  be- 
fore harmful  regulations  were  issued. 

This  is  not  because  we  do  not  have 
many  great  and  well  qualified  men  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  because  often  they  do  not 
know  of  the  actual  situation  that  exists 
in  my  area  of  Louisiana,  which  is  the 
great  cotton,  rice,  sweet  potato,  and  cat- 
tle growing  area.  I  feel  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  should  give  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  information  as  to  any 
contemplated  move  affecting  agricultural 
products,  such  as  price  supports  and 
other  matters  important  to  farmers, 
sufficiently  early  for  the  Members  to  con- 
fer with  their  farmers  to  determine  what 
the  impact  of  these  planned  moves  will 
be  UF>on  them  and  so  that  they  can  take 
the  necessary  action  to  protect  the 
farmers. 

I  think  it  is  generally  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  waged  a  continuous 
battle  for  our  farmers.  I  led  the  fight 
in  the  House  in  1955  and  was  able  to  get 
an  additional  39,000  acres  for  our  rice 
farmers  and  in  1956, 1  was  able  to  obtain 
9,500  more  acres  for  planting  than  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson  would  have 
given  them.  No  other  State  received 
any  increase  at  the  time  the  9.500  acres 
was  secured  for  Louisiana  rice  farmers. 
After  years  of  work  in  establishing  mar- 
kets for  our  rice,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 
team  in  Washington,  was  able  to  con- 
vince the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
we  should  receive  a  10-percent  increase 
in  rice  acreage.  Louisiana  ricegrowers 
planted  approximately  47,000  more  acres 


of  rice  this  year  than  last  year  as  a  re- 
8\ilt  of  these  efforts. 

I  assisted  in  getting  an  additional 
4,835  acres  for  our  cotton  farmers  in 
1956  and  in  having  the  cotton  acreage 
frozen  in  an  effort  to  insure  that  cot- 
ton acreage  in  our  areas  would  not  be 
further  cut. 

Many  of  our  small  farmei*s  have  suf- 
fered under  the  type  of  farm  legislation 
developed  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  plight  of  our  Louisiana  farm- 
ers. Our  country  needs  the  small  farm- 
er, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  preserve  the  family-type 
farm.  I  have  constantly  engaged  in  ef- 
forts to  help  our  farmers  and  have  man- 
aged to  alleviate  some  of  their  hardships 
by  having  several  of  the  parishes  in  my 
district  declared  disaster  areas  when 
crops  failed  because  of  lack  of  rainfall  or 
because  of  fiooding  from  too  much  rain- 
faU. 

With  the  help  of  my  Louisiana  col- 
leagues, I  was  able  to  have  the  free  feed 
grain  program  instituted  and  continued 
in  some  areas  until  June  30,  this  year, 
to  assist  our  farmers  who  suffered  dam- 
age to  their  grasslands  and  crops  from 
salt  water  intrusion  in  Calcasieu  and 
Cameron  Parishes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  help  I 
have  received  from  the  membership  of 
this  body  in  my  accomplishments  for 
my  people  dxiring  my  five  terms  in  Con- 
gress, I  believe  the  letters  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  I  have  received  from  the 
people  of  my  district  and  State  are  re- 
ally meant  to  express  their  thanks  to 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  House. 
In  order  to  indicate  to  you  the  apprecia- 
tion of  my  people,  I  commend  to  this 
body  just  a  few  of  the  letters  I  have 
received. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  such  rep- 
resentations by  my  people  should  be 
stated  to  this  body  because  in  serving 
the  American  people,  we  must  all  be 
cognizant  of  their  feelings  in  order  that 
we  can  do  an  ever  better  job  for  them. 
We  in  this  body  are  really  not  individual 
lawmakers,  Mr.  Speaker;  we  each  have 
the  great  responsibility  of  putting  into 
effect  the  wishes  of  the  American  people, 
and  in  doing  that,  we  are  truly  what 
the  name  of  this  body  implies — a  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  following  letters  will  indicate  the 
appreciation  of  my  people  for  my  work 
in  their  behalf: 

Cbowlkt,  La.,  March  1,  1961. 

Deae  Congress&caji  :  This  morning  we 
were  very  pleased  to  receive  your  wire  co- 
signed  by  Senators  Eulxndes  and  Long  and 
Congressman  Wnxu  concerning  the  action 
being  taken  in  connection  with  the  indus- 
try's request  for  increased  rice  acreage  In 
our  State 

Naturally,  we  are  concerned  over  the  final 
outcome  of  the  Department's  determination 
and  will  be  Indebted  to  you  for  this  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  It  is  available  to  you. 

We  a.s8ure  you  that  we  do  appreciate  your 
splendid  cooperation  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

S.    J.    CONSTANTIN, 

President,  Independent  Rice  Mill,  Inc. 


Ckeole,  La.,  October  14,  1991. 
Dear  Congressman  Trompson:   I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  the 
rest  of  our  congressional  delegation  for  your 
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efforts  In  helping  get  the  grain  program 
through  to  feed  the  stricken  cattle  after 
Hurricane  Carla. 

Thanking  you  for  paat  favors  and  with  per- 
Bonal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

J.   H.    MXATTX. 

Whereas  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  the  rlce-produclng  areas  In  the  United 
States  have  kept  fully  Informed  of  the  rice 
situation  and  of  supply  and  demand  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  U.S.  rice,  and 

Whereas  In  evaluating  this  situation  and 
these  problems  recently,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  production  of  rice 
was  needed  In  the  United  States  to  meet 
necessary  demands  and  as  a  result  of  such 
conclusions,  very  seriously  and  urgently  peti- 
tioned the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  an- 
nounce a  national  acreage  allotment  at  least 
20  percent  greater  than  the  minimum  allot- 
ment In  effect  In  1961,  and 

Whereas  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  farmers  In  the  rlce- 
produclng  areas  has  been  effective  and  a 
national  acreage  allotment  included  an  In- 
crease of  10  percent  above  the  minimum 
acreage  has  been  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  American  Rice  Growers  Co- 
operative Association,  acting  through  Its 
board  of  directors  In  meeting  duly  assem- 
bled, a  quorum  being  present,  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  T.  A. 
Thompson.  Congressman  from  Louisiana, 
Seventh  District  and  the  Honorable  Edwin 
E.  WiLus,  Congressman  from  Louisiana, 
Third  District,  for  their  forceful  and  enlight- 
ened action  on  behalf  of  rice  producers  In 
the  United  States  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  each  of  said 
Congressmen. 

CKBTUICATZ 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
American  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion In  a  meeting  duly  noticed,  convened 
and  held  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1962.  a  quortim  being  present. 
Oeohgk  B.  Buub, 

Secretary. 

Ratne.  La., 
April  12. 1962. 
Deak  Congressman  Thompson:  Thank  you 
for  your  prompt  assistance  In  procuring  for 
me  not  only  the  copy  of  the  bill  in  re  rice 
allotment  transfers,  but,  also,  the  commit- 
tee report  explaining  the  background  of  the 
legislation. 

I  will  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  In  Crowley  on  April  25. 
Tours  very  truly, 

E.    E.    EDKT7NDSON,    Jr. 


Lake  Charles.  La.. 

April  28.  1956. 
Tour  outstanding  leadership  In  the  writing 
and  handling  of  the  rice  acreage  legislation 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  dy- 
namic action  we  have  seen  In  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  rice  pro- 
ducers are  most  grateful  for  your  help. 

Louisiana    Farm   Bitreau   Federation, 
H.  G.  Chalkut. 

Chairman,  Rice  Committee. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

May  21.  1962. 
Dear  Mm.  Thompson:  Tou  have  helped 
MB  BO  much  In  the  past  In  getting  aerial 
photographs  In  record  time  that  I  am  again 
calling  on  you  for  help.  Enclosed  is  an  order 
with  check  of  John  A.  Bel,  et  al.,  to  cover 
cost  thereof.  Your  help  In  expediting  this 
order  Is  sincerely  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JoHir  A.  Bel,  et  al., 
W.  D.  Blake.  Manager. 


[From  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Slemco  Power. 
JvUy  1962] 

Our  Friends  in  Washington 

Past  performance  is  a  good  criteria  to  use 
when  separating  your  real  friends  from  the 
fair  weather  variety.  You  can't  tell  who 
these  friends  are  merely  by  hearsay,  or  by 
listening  to  someone  with  an  ax  to  grind. 
It's  an  old  saying,  but  it  still  holds  true 
today — actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

Because  they  have  consistently  acted  for 
the  betterment  of  their  constituents  and 
because  over  the  years  we  have  seen  them 
perform  conscientiously  and  dedlcatedly  In 
the  service  of  rural  people,  we  know  who  our 
friends  are  in  Washington.   •    •   • 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Senator  Long  and 
Congressman  Thompson  have  long  since 
convinced  us  by  their  behavior  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  that  the  Slemco  consumer  has 
no  stancher  or  more  de{>endable  friends 
than  they.  This  Is  not  purely  prejudice,  but 
a  statement  of  fact  that  anyone  can  con- 
firm for  himself  by  simply  checking  Con- 
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Never  have  these  two  sincere  solons  given 
us  reason  to  doubt  their  motives.  Where  the 
cause  of  the  farmer  or  rural  subscriber  was 
concerned,  there  we  would  find  these  Con- 
gressmen In  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 
More  important,  they  have  won  countless 
victories  for  the  folks  back  home. 

In  view  of  such  efficient  past  perform- 
ance *  *  *  we  should  not  for  one  moment 
Jeopardize  the  monumental  services  these 
dedicated  public  servants  have  rendered  us 
over  many  years.  •  •  •  Let  us  express  our 
appreciation  by  sending  them  back  to 
Washington. 

DeRidocr.  La.. 
February  10.  1962. 
Dear  Ashton:   The  Federal  hatchery  has 
Just  completed  the  fall  stocking  of  the  Bun- 
dicks  Lake  in  Beauregard  Parish. 

The  Bundicks  Lake  commission  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  speed  In  which  this  proj- 
ect was  completed.  I.  also,  know  the  people 
In  Beauregard  Parish  are  very  grateful. 

On  your  next  trip  to  this  area,  maybe  we 
can  catch  a  fish. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  BURLET  LeOOUX. 

Chairman, 
Bundicks  Creek  A  Game  Commission. 


Alexandria.  La., 

May  23. 1962. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  We  wish  to 
acknowledge  your  Joint  telegram  of  May  22 
advising  REA  has  granted  our  loan.  This 
money  will  be  used  as  a  direct  benefit  for  the 
rural  farm  people  of  this  area,  as  well  as  sup- 
porting the  overall  economy. 

I  am  sure  your  efforts  in  the  past  have 
caused  these  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  farm 
people,  of  which  our  company  is  glad  to  be  a 
part. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

P.  E.  Randol. 

President, 
Louisiana  Rural  Electric  Corp. 


New  York,  NY.. 
February  14, 1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  First,  let  me  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  both  you 
and  your  most  efficient  secretary.  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, for  your  cooperation  and  friendly  help 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  your  office  last 
week.  For  your  information.  I  had  a  very 
helpful  meeting  with  Mr.  Cross  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

During  our  talk  In  your  office,  you  will  re- 
call that  I  spoke  with  you  about  the  possi- 
bility of  having  some  Federal  agency  utilize 
the  vacant  warehouses  situated  In  Crowley. 
La.    You  asked  me  at  that  meeting  to  give 


you  an  outline  of  the  situation  so  that  you 
could  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  proper  per- 
sons and  agencies  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Again,  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  coopera- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  Q.  Hanisee,  Jr. 
Home  address:  Crowley.  La. 


Ratne,  La.. 
February  13,  1961. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  This  Is  to 
acknowledge  the  two  letters  I  received  from 
you  concerning  the  rice  acreage  allotment  I 
wrote  to  you  about.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  all  you  did  to  try 
to  help  me  In  this  matter.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciated the  time  you  gave  to  my  problem 
and  the  Interest  you  showed. 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  would  again  like  to  thank  you  for  trying 
to  help  me  obtain  some^jce  acreage  allot- 
ment, although  I  was  unable  io  get  anything. 
I  know  you  did  all  you  could  to  help  me 
and  I  am  grateful. 
Sincerely. 

Edoar  Traran. 

Baton  Rouge,  La., 

May  24.  1961 
Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  to  ackowledge 
your  letter  of  May  15.  It  Is  deeply  appreci- 
ated. You  sUte  that  the  livestock  Industry 
should  be  removed  from  the  agriculture 
bill — the  cattlemen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  particularly  your  district,  shall  learn  of 
the  good  news  from  me. 

If  all  of  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
from  Louisiana  would  take  the  same  atti- 
tude, the  cattlemen  of  Louisiana  would  go 
to  bed  and  sleep.  Your  Influence  with  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  will  be  appreci- 
ated pertaining  specifically  to  the  beef  cat- 
tle Industry. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Louisiana    Cattlemen's    Association, 
Oscar  Evans,  President. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

January  4,  1962. 
Dear  Sir:  Pardon  me  for  bothering  you 
with  this  small  item,  but  I  need  this  map  for 
some  soil  conservation  work  immediately  and 
was  told  that  by  sending  the  order  to  you,  I 
would  get  quicker  action. 

Thanking  you  for  your  help  and  considera- 
tion In  the  past  and.  also,  for  this.  I  remain 
Yours  truly, 

George  E.  Oreathoube. 

Grand  Chxnier,  La., 

May  26.  1961. 
Dear  T.  A.:  I  am  enclosing  an  order  for 
aerial  photographs,  which  I  had  taken  of  my 
place  here  in  Grand  Chenler.  This  material 
Is  needed  as  soon  as  possible  and  I  thought 
maybe  you  could  get  these  photographs  for 
me  sooner  than  I  could  get  them.  Your  help 
on  this  matter  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Your  consideration  and  help  on  the  various 
Issues  in  our  area  have  really  been  appreci- 
ated. I  think  you  are  doing  a  fine  Job  as  a 
Representative  from  this  district. 

Thanking  you  and  sending  my  very  best 
wishes,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

D.  Y.  Doland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  my  con- 
stituency's having  sent  me  to  Congress 
five  successive  terms,  I  have  rained 
seniority  in  this  body  which  is  of  much 
importance  in  my  efforts  to  serve  my 
people.  Many  of  my  accomplishments 
for  the  people  of  my  district,  of  course, 
are  due  to  my  important  positions  of 
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seniority  on  two  major  committees  of 
the  House — the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Of  the  20  D«no- 
crats  on  the  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
rank  No.  8  in  seniority;  I  am  No.  4  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control ;  No. 
3  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Watershed 
Development;  and  No.  8  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads.  I  changed  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
at  the  beginning  of  my  second  term  in 
Congress  in  order  that  I  might  assist  my 
people  in  getting  their  fair  share  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  program 
which  was  being  developed  at  that  time. 

Of  the  19  E>emocrats  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
I  rank  No.  5  in  seniority,  I  am  No.  2  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  No.  4  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation.  During 
the  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Congresses.  I 
was  chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Ocean  Freight  Forwarders  which  held 
hearings  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  and 
drafted  legislation  relative  to  the  indus- 
try which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

My  two  committees  consider  and  act 
upon  legislation  regarding  flood  control, 
navigation,  water  pollution  control, 
water  conservation,  public  buildings, 
public  roads,  conservation  of  wildlife 
and  fisheries,  matters  relating  to  ocean 
and  river  transportation  and  shipping 
interests  and  many  other  matters  of  vital 
importance  to  my  district  and  State. 
My  district  and  State  are  blessed  with 
much  fre.sh  water — many  lakes  and 
navigable  streams — which  add  to  our 
wealth  and  recreation;  however,  they, 
also,  present  probleons  in  the  matter  of 
flood  control.  I  have  worked  untiringly 
for  and  hiave  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining many  long-needed  flood  control 
and  draina?e  projects  for  our  areas.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Bayou  Courtableau  project  which  is  sav- 
ing our  people  millions  of  dollars  in  flood 
damages.  Ij 

I  was  successful  In  1959  in  getting 
legislation  through  Congress  for  author- 
ization and  money  to  rid  our  streams  said 
navigable  channels  of  water  hyacinths. 
This  aquatic  pest  had  been  causing 
damages  of  $30  million  annually  to 
Louisianians.  A  new  appropriation  is 
obtained  esvch  year  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram. One  million  dollars  was  obtained 
for  this  work  in  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  have  worked  many  years  to  secure  a 
low-level  dam  on  the  Calcasieu  River 
above  the  city  of  Lake  Charles  to  halt 
salt  water  intrusion  that  has  spread  far 
up  the  Calcasieu  and  its  tributaries. 
The  dam  w  ould  assure  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  needed  by  rice  farm- 
ers and  timberlands  of  the  area,  as  well 
as  for  industrial  purposes.  I  have  now 
obtained  f.pproval  of  the  project,  at  a 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$3,310,000  and  $43,000  to  local  interests, 
and  it  is  included  in  the  omnibus  flood 
control  and  rivers  and  harbors  bill  this 
session. 

My  peojjle  have  now  seen  the  com- 
mencing of  the  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass 
project.  The  Calcasieu  River  Is  one  of 
two    existing    waterways    in   Louisiana 


capable  of  accommodating  seagoing 
traffic.  It  connects  Lake  Charles,  the 
center  of  an  area  rich  in  oil  refineries, 
petrochemical  and  allied  industries,  with 
the  sea  lanes  of  the  world.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  our  Louisiana  Senators,  I  ob- 
tained approval  in  July  1960,  of  my  bill 
providing  for  the  widening  and  deepen- 
ing of  this  waterway,  together  with  other 
improvements,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$16,992,000.  Work  on  the  project  was 
begun  in  April  of  this  year.  The  channel 
will  be  extended  2.2  miles  upstream  to 
permit  seagoing  ships  to  reach  the  ore 
grinding  facilities  of  the  Lake  Charles 
Harbor  and  Terminal  district.  And  I 
am  hopeful  now  of  having  the  channel 
extended  still  farther  upstream,  as  far  as 
the  west  fork  of  the  Calcasieu  River. 
This  will  open  up  vast  new  areas  for  in- 
dustrial development  which  will  mean 
more  jobs  for  our  people.  I  have  ob- 
tained approval  of  my  resolution  provid- 
ing $20,000  for  a  survey  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Another  of  my  particular  projects  was 
the  creation  and  development  of  the  Port 
of  Krotz  Springs.  This  port  is  destined 
to  grow  into  an  industrial  asset  for  the 
entire  eastern  part  of  the  district. 

The  Cameron  Channel  has  been 
dredged  and  a  project  approved  to  con- 
tinue its  maintenance  at  a  depth  of  9 
feet.  Funds  have  been  provided  for  a 
full  survey  of  the  MermenUu  River,  in- 
cluding its  upper  reaches — Bayou  Nez- 
pique.  Bayous  Carron  and  Grand  Louis, 
Bayou  Des  Cannes,  and  many  others. 
My  position  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  U.S. 
Engineers  and  enables  me  to  work  con- 
tinuously on  further  development  of 
drainage  and  flood  control  along  all  our 
streams  and  their  tributaries. 

The  Interstate  Highway  System,  legis- 
lation for  which  was  developed  in  my 
committee,  has  been  routed  through  Lake 
Charles,  Welsh,  Crowley,  and  Jennings, 
curving  near  Opelousas  on  its  destina- 
tion to  Baton  Rouge.  Work  is  well  im- 
derwayon  this 41, 000-mile  superhighway. 
When  completed,  motorists  will  be  able 
to  travel  on  the  system  safely,  at  rela- 
tively high  speeds,  with  a  minimum  of 
mental  stress,  from  any  major  city  to  any 
other  in  the  conventional  limits  of  the 
United  States  without  facing  a  stop  sign 
or  a  traffic  light  or  a  railroad  or  high- 
way intersection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  first  term,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  I  authored 
the  original  legislation  under  which  a 
nationwide  lease-purchase  buildings  pro- 
gram was  begun.  Because  of  my  efforts 
in  connection  with  this  program,  I  was 
able  to  obtain  the  first  public  building 
project  to  be  approved  and  built  m  the 
United  States  since  World  War  U— a  $2 
million  post  office  and  Federal  building 
at  Lake  Charles.  A  new  post  office  and 
Federal  building  is  now  being  platmed 
for  Opelousas  and  I  am  sure  approval 
of  this  project  will  be  realized  soon.  We 
have  a  new  post  office  at  Sulphur,  a  new 
post  office  for  Church  Point  has  been 
approved  and  new  and  improved  facili- 
ties have  been  obtained  for  many  other 
communities  in  my  district  during  the 
last  several  years.    Many  more,  where 


needed,  will   be  obtained   in   the   near 
future. 

The  following  letters  will  indicate  to 
you  the  appreciation  of  my  people  for 
efforts  and  accomplishments  for  them  in 
matters  handled  by  my  committees: 

Lake  Charles.  La., 

September  22. 1961. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  Thank  you 
for  the  good   news  contained  in  your   tele- 
gram of   the  20th  concerning  the  inclusion 
of  $100,000  reported  in  the  public  works  bill 
for  initiation  of  the  deepening  and  widening 
of  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Alfred  E.  Roberts, 
Mayor  of  Lake  Charles. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

January  11, 1962. 
Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  January  4,  1962,  to  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  attach  a  report 
from  Col.  Edward  B.  Jennings,  district  engi- 
neer, reporting  the  status  of  the  work  under- 
way and  proposed  for  the  Calcasieu  River 
and  Pass  Ship  Channel. 

This  Is  wonderful  news  and  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  actions 
in  securing  these  funds. 

It  is  with  warm  good  wishes  to  you  that 
I  state  that  we  know  that  yoxu  continued  in- 
terest and  continued  actions  In  our  behalf 
will  be  largely  responsible  for  making  our 
new  enlarged  ship  channel  a  reality. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Oroh, 
Port  Director,  Port  of  Lake  Charles. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

February  13, 1962. 

Dear  Congressman:  Enclosed  herewith  for 
your  Information  is  a  copy  of  proposed  dam 
project  site. 

I  realize  that  you  are  very  busy  at  this 
particular  time  with  jrour  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Congress,  yet  you  have  never 
been  too  busy  to  assist  your  constituents. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  for  you  to 
advise  me  whether  there  will  be  any  hope 
for  you  to  Introduce  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  continue  the  ship 
channel  from  the  Highway  90  bridge  crossing 
the  Calcasieu  River  to  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  dam  project.  You  and  I  have 
discussed  this  project  before  and  I  believe 
that  you  agree  with  me  that  this  channel 
should  be  extended  to  the  dam  site. 
Sincerely, 

ISREAL  LAFLEint. 


Mat  5,  1962. 

Prom:  Beaumont  Enterprise. 

The  South  City  Bypass  Association,  led  by 
Harold  Scaife.  president,  Thursday  night  en- 
dorsed VS.  Representative  T.  A.  Thompson, 
of  Ville  Platte,  for  reelection.  The  endorse- 
ment was  by  a  vote  of  307  to  2,  Scaife  said. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  parish  court- 
house as  an  aftermath  of  the  association's 
April  26  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge  with  the 
highway  department  when  the  department 
agreed  to  pvu-chase  the  bypass  route  property 
within  the  next  fiscal  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tribute  was  paild  by  Scaife  to  Congress- 
man Thompson,  declaring  that  without 
Thompson's  assistance  in  Washington  and 
in  Baton  Rouge,  the  association's  objective 
could  never  have  been  realized. 

Thompson  was  also  lauded  by  Scaife  for 
many  other  civic  and  Indvistrlal  projects  in 
Calcasieu  and  adjoining  parishes,  stating, 
"These  projects  have  been  realized  only 
through  Thompson's  presence  In  Washing- 
ton." 

Said  Scaife.  "Thompson's  accomplishment 
in  opening  up  the  purchases  of  right-of-way 
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for  the  South  City  Bypass  route  will  stimu- 
late the  lagging  economy  that  has  plagiied 
our  area  for  the  past  3  years  and  will  place 
hundreds  of  people  In  all  walks  of  life  back 
on  a  payroll,  especially  the  laboring  and  con- 
struction people." 

The  association  president  also  pointed  to 
the  vedue  oX  harmonloiis  teamwork  in  a  com- 
mon purpose,  terming  It  "the  most  potent 
weapon  that  can  be  turned  loose  on  a  so- 
ciety." 


Lakx  Charles,  La., 

June  4.  1962. 
Deab    Congressbcan    Thompson:    I    have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  even 
though  I  have  voted  for  you  In  the  past  and 
I  am  anxious  to  see  you  elected  again. 

My  home  Is  located  on  the  bypass  south 
of  Lake  Charles.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  what  you  did  for  us,  and  I  will  be 
looking  forward  to  meeting  you  when  you 
are  In  Lake  Charles. 

With  every  wish  for  your  success  In  the 
election. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  P.  Babinzaxtz.  - 

Vinton,  La., 
October  31.  1961. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  First,  may 
I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
shown  oiir  attorney,  Bir.  Peter  Clambottl,  last 
month  at  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  System 
Convention.  We  do  appreciate  your  Interest 
and  sincerely  solicit  your  cooperation. 

In  this  letter  I  will  not  try  to  bring  you 
up  to  date  on  all  of  the  Vinton  Harbor  and 
Terminal  activities,  but  plan  to  In  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  you  at  your  convenience 
In  the  very  near  future. 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  we  respectfully  request  an  audience 
with  you  on  your  next  trip  to  this  area. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  sincere  co- 
operation, I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  J.  MoRZAU,  Jr., 

President, 
Vinton  Harbor  «fr  Terminal  District. 

Lake  Chari.es,  La., 

June  8,  1959. 
E>EAR  Mr.  Thompson  :  It  will  be  of  Interest 
to  you  to  know  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Calcasieu  Rod  and  Gun  Club  a  few  evenings 
ago,  Mr.  Jack  Perkins,  who  Is  manager  of 
the  Lacasslne  Wildlife  Refuge,  reported  that 
the  Bureau  had  made  available  $25,000  for 
levee  repair,  that  there  are  three  draglines 
presently  at  work,  and  that  with  the  antici- 
pated 931,000  for  the  purpose  which  has  al- 
ready been  budgeted  by  the  Bureau,  an  ade- 
quate completion  of  the  repair  is  expected. 

Allow  me  to  take  this  means  of  thanking 
you  for  your  interest  and  effective  assistance 
In  this  connection  and  for  your  kind  letter 
of  March  26. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.  L.  Wharton, 
Osteopathic  Physician. 

Lajtatette,  La., 
January  25,  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:    We  are  indeed  late 
In  sending  you  our  heart  warming  thanks  for 
the  help  you   gave   in  our   battle  with    the 
Highway  Department  of  Louisiana. 

On  November  9,  1961.  we  settled  with  a 
small  loss,  but  here,  after  moving  Into  a 
larger  house,  we  hope  we  can  have  a  happier 
1962.  The  next  highway  project  sure  better 
miss  us. 

Wish  we  could  do  more  than  just  say. 
"Thanks."  Here's  to  a  happy  New  Year  to 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buxt  Wingatr. 


LiAKB  ACTHTTB,  IjA., 

Jixly  18. 1960. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:    I  was  very  happy 
to  hear  from  you. 

•  •  •  •  • 
We.  here  in  Lake  Arthur,  believe  that  you 

are  the  man  for  the  job.  We  further  wish 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  having  helped 
to  approve  our  application  for  Federal  aid 
through  the  stream  pollution  department 
for  our  new  sewerage  project  which  will  be 
in  process  shortly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tours  very  tnUy, 

R.  J.  Brrtrano, 
Mayor  of  Lake  Arthur. 


Vn.i.E  PuiTTE,  La., 

October  14. 19S7. 
Dear   Sir:    My   slncerest   appreciation   for 
your  help  in  behalf  of  the  Bayou  Nezpique 
watershed  project.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  a 
big  help  to  the  community. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Dorestan  Pontenot. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

October  18. 1960. 

Dear  T.  A.:  I  want  to  thank  you  person- 
ally for  tte  time  you  took  to  discuss  the 
Mermentau  Jetties  project  with  my  wife  and 
me  recently.  In  spite  of  other  pressing  du- 
ties you  expended  time  and  effort  to  get  an 
Investigation  of  this  project  going. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  people  of 
Grand  Chenler  and  Creole  appreciated  your 
conscientiousness  by  voting  a  solid  block 
for  your  reelection. 

Any  time  you  are  in  Lake  Charles,  drop 
by  our  house  for  a  homecooked  meal. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Hah  vet  J.  Sims.  Jr. 

My  record  during  my  five  terms  In 
Congress  will  show  that  I  have  been  alert 
to  the  problems  of  my  fellow  veterans  in 
insuring  their  proper  treatment  by  the 
Government  which  they  served.  I  have 
assisted  our  men  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  families  when  called  upKjn  for 
help  in  their  problems  in  every  case  In 
which  I  could  possibly  be  of  help.  Such 
requests  always  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention  by  me  and  my  staff.  The 
following  letters  indicate  the  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  these  families  for  my  efforts 
in  their  behalf: 

Crowlet.  La.,  August  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  my  entire  family  for  the  Interest 
and  action  which  you  have  shown  in  bring- 
ing to  a  conclxision  the  settlement  of  my 
claim  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  Crowley  Dally 
Signal,  contacted  you  in  my  behalf. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  another  direct  result  of  your  action,  a 
claim  which  I  filed  in  December.  1960,  for 
dental  care  has  been  placed  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  I  received  notice  to 
report  to  a  local  dentist. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Again,  may  I  say,  "Thanks."     If  I  can  In 

any  way  be  of  assistance  to  you  as  one  of 
your  constituents,  please  contact  me.  It  Is 
heartening  to  know  that  our  Congressmen 
are  truly  interested  In  us  u  individuals 
when  the  case  so  merits. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  B.  Coltoit, 
Sergeant.  First  Class,  V.S.  Army.  Retired. 


Laxx  Charlis,  La.. 

October  11.  1961. 
Dkar  Mrs.  Harrison:  Thank  you  for  your 
response   to  the  letter  I  wrote  T.   A.  with 
regard  to   the  Air  Force  Mission  for  Chap- 
lains.    I  appreciate  your  following  through 
on   this   and   recommending   Sam    Nader   as 
a  participant  to  the  Methodist  Commission 
for  Chaplains. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Kkt.lt,  Weber  &  Co.,  Inc., 
VoRis  Kino, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Crowlst,  La., 
March  19,  1962. 
Drar  Congressman:  Mr.  A.  J.  Leger,  of  the 
Lyons  Point  community,  has  a  son-in-law 
in  the  Navy.  He  Is  In  my  office  now  and 
has  asked  that  I  contact  you  to  ascertain  If 
there  would  be  a  poflslbllity  of  your  assisting 
his  son-in-law  to  obtain  shore  duty  at  some 
closely  designated  place  In  order  that  he 
may  be  close  to  his  family. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Leger  that  this  was 
somewhat  out  of  your  professional  duties, 
but  that  I  felt  certain  that  If  there  were 
any  possible  way  that  you  could  assist  him 
tc  be  reassigned  to  shore  duty  nearer  home. 
I  knew  you  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

In    deep    appreciation    for   any    assistance 
you  may  give  Mr.  Leger.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elton  A.  Arcxnrauz, 
Sheriff,  Acadia  Parish. 

ViLLK  Platte,  La., 

June  18, 1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  received  your  tels- 
grtun  advising  me  that  my  husband  would 
be  transferred  to  a  base  near  home.  I  would 
Uke  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  you 
have  gone  through  for  us  and  let  you  know 
that  we  never  will  forget  this. 
Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  Charles  Loiton. 


XjAKE  Charles,   La., 

October  18,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Due  to  unavoidable 
circumstances,  I  un  late  in  writing  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  and  trouble  In  enabling 
me  to  obtain  relief  from  my  recent  active 
duty  assignment. 

My  family  and  I  appreciate  this  very  much 
and  if  at  any  time  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  S.  Levt,  DJ).S. 


Kinder,  La., 
January  17,  1991. 
De.\r  Congressman  :  Just  a  word  of  thanks 
for   your   efforts  In   securing  the   relesse  of 
Pvt.  Donald  Lormand  frc«n  the  Army. 

I  personally  appreciated  yovu*  interest  and 
efforts  and,  also,  the  Lormand  family  ex- 
presses their  gratitude. 

Best  wishes  to  you  in  this  New  Year. 
Sincerely, 

M.  O.  Ash, 
Pastor,  First  Baptist  Church. 


Bell  Cttt,  La., 
December  12.  1961. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  Mr.  Gragg, 
William,  his  family,  and  I  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  your 
prompt  attention  and  interest  in  our  prob- 
lem. There  are  no  words  to  explain  Just 
what  William's  release  means  to  our  entire 
family.  This  incident  has  made  us  realize 
as  we  never  have  before  just  what  the  title 
"Representative"  reaUy  means  to  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to  say  is 
"God  bless  you  and  your  family  at  this 
Christmas  season  and  throughout  the  com- 
ing year." 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Rat  Oraco. 


1962 
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^ORT   EuSTIS,   Va., 

November  5.  1961. 
Dear  Co.ncressman  Thompson  :  Just  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  I  received  your  most 
welcomed  cable  and  letter,  I  hope  this  finds 
you  in  the  best  of  health  and  happiness. 
As  for  mjnjelf  and  family.  Just  fine,  thanks 
to  you  and  the  fine  people  who  work  for  you. 
I  only  wisQ  I  could  put  into  words  what  I 
feel  inside.  You  have  done  so  much  that  it 
is  almost  Impossible  to  express  Just  how  I 
feel. 

•  •  'I  •  • 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  lost  everything 
I  fought  for  and  believed  in.  I  had  never 
felt  so  bltler  and  fouled  up  in  my  life.  My 
chances  fcr  remaining  in  the  service  were 
1.000  to  1.  All  of  the  t>oard  members  told 
me  how  scrry  they  were  that  I  would  have 
to  give  up  HO  many  years,  but  the  regulations 
were  set.  I  had  given  up  and  started  looking 
for  a  Job.  My  commanding  officer  had  talked 
with  some  people  in  Texas  for  me  and  I  was 
offered  a  OS-9  as  an  auto  inspector,  if  I 
could  pass  the  test.  I  took  the  test  and 
passed  it.  Then  I  received  your  wire.  When 
I  read  it,  I  felt  as  though  someone  had  taken 
a  hundred -pound  weight  off  my  chest.  The 
Army  finally  sent  me  a  copy  of  616-41.  Now 
I  feel  like  I'm  still  wanted,  and  it  does  mean 
a  lot  to  a  man. 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  all  very 
much  for  tJl  the  help  and  kindness  that  you 
showed  to  me.  May  God  bless  and  keep 
you  fine  people. 

Gratefully   youi^ 

SpSc.  Stanley  M  Cakes. 

Melville,  La., 
'  December  17,  1961. 
Dear  Representative  Thompson:  My 
orders  have  been  changed  and  I  am  now  as- 
signed to  Camp  Irwin,  Calif.,  rather  than 
Korea.  I  appreciate  the  Interest  you  have 
shown  in  this  matter.  My  thanks  go  out  to 
you.  I  realize  you  have  a  busy  job  to  do  and 
I  sincerely  appreciate  the  time  you  took  to 
help  me. 

Again,  a  sincere  thank  you  from  my  wife, 
two  children  and  myself. 
Sincerely. 

Harrt  J.  Kerreman, 
Captain,  Medical  Corps, 

U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

FbRT  Detrick,  Md., 
September  13, 1961. 

Dear  Congressman:  It  is  an  understood 
fact  that  the  men  on  duty  in  the  armed 
services  will  remain  as  that  protecting  en- 
tity which  conserves  our  liberty  and  free- 
dom. Altliough  my  release  from  the  serv- 
ice was  njt  accepted,  I  assure  you  that  I 
remain  complacent  and  wUling  to  accept 
respon8ibi;ity  which  Is  now  my  duty  to  bear. 

With  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  effort  you  put  forth  in  trying  to  ob- 
tain for  me  an  early  release,  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

I  realize  now  that  I  was  selfish  and  did 
not  consider  the  problems  that  face  you. 
You,  I  ana  sure,  are  overburdened  by  de- 
mands which  are  of  great  importance  to  us, 
the  citizen.  Again,  I  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  ol  my  heart  for  your  most  sincere 
efforts. 

Respectfully  yours, 

, ,  Gilbert  A.  Durano. 

Ratne,  1.JI. 

liftKE  Charles.  La., 

June  11, 1962. 

Dear  Mrs.  Harrison:  In  March  I  tele- 
phoned ytiu  concerning  our  son,  Russell  D. 
Warner,  Jr..  who  was  slated  to  return  over- 
seas and  we  asked  help  In  retaining  him  in 
this  country  until  certain  treatments  which 
I  needed  coud  be  carried  out. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  instant 
assistance     Russell     finished     his    tour    at 


Fort  Polk.  La.,  I  was  able  to  get  the  required 
dally  treatments  and  we  appreciate  more 
than  words  can  express  the  action  you  took. 
Prom  local  conversation  we  hear  that 
Congressman  Thompson  is  well  liked  and  we 
gather  he  has  many  strong  supporters  in 
this  area.  Please  convey  our  thanks  to  Con- 
gressman Thompson,  and  know  that  we  will 
do  aU  we  can  to  help  him  in  the  coming 
election. 

Very  truly, 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Warner. 


Austin,  Tex., 

May  7,  1962. 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  your  help  in  getting  me  re- 
assigned to  a  base  in  Louisiana  so  that  I 
might  be  closer  to  my  parents  during  their 
Ulness  and  hospitalization  in  Oakdale,  La. 

Proper  data  concerning  this  request  for 
reassignment  has  now  cleared  squadron  level 
and  is  being  processed  through  channels  for 
approval  of  proper  authorities. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  help  in  this 
matter,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ale.  Ivan  C.  Walker. 

Chicago,  III.,  November  20, 1961. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  At  this  late  date, 
I  wish  to  express  my  special  thanks  and  those 
of  all  of  us  at  United  Packers.  Inc.,  for  the 
yeoman's  service  you  rendered  in  assisting 
us  to  get  temporary  deferment  for  Mr.  Guy 
J.  Manaster  in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  open- 
ing of  the  new  United  Packers'  plant  in  Ope- 
lousas,  which  is  in  a  certified  depressed  area 
and  the  new  Industry  is  vitally  needed  to 
give  employment. 

Your  prompt  and  effective  cooperation  was 
much  appreciated  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Arthttr  J.  Bernstein, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  United 
.     Packers.  Inc. 

Welsh,  La.,  January  8,  1962. 
Dear  Mrs.  Harrison:  I  wish  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  thank  you  for  your  very  prompt  and 
effective  action  based  on  my  telephone  re- 
quest for  assistance  in  the  case  of  Pfc. 
Charles  Porter.  Your  help  has  succeeded  in 
having  him  assigned  at  New  Orleans  and  this 
Is  of  great  help  to  his  dying  mother,  and 
the  family. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  to  ask  for  such  help, 
but   I   do   certainly   appreciate   the   manner 
in  which  you  handled  the  situation  so  quick- 
ly and  with  such  fine  results. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Eliot  Burnham, 
Publisher,  the  Welsh  Citizen. 

ViLLE  Platte,  La.. 

March  26,  1962. 
Dear  T.  A. :  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  your  Interest  in  Gary's  case. 
He  called  over  the  weekend  to  say  his  or- 
ders have  arrived.  As  of  tomorrow  morning, 
he  will  be  in  supplies  department  and  will 
receive  an  8-week  training  course  before  he 
is  shipped  out. 

I  know  that  what  you  did  for  him  took  up 
a  lot  of  your  Important  time,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  untiring  efforts  In  his  behalf.  I 
do  appreciate  everything. 
Sincerely, 

JOTCE  L.  Steckler. 


Lake  Charles,  La., 

March  S,  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  help  in  obtaining  approval  of  my 
husband's  transfer  from  Wright-Patterson 
AFB  in  Ohio  to  Chennault  APB  here  in  Lake 
Charles,  which  is  my  hometown. 


Nothing  that  I  could  write  down  would 
describe  our  gratitude.  I  speak  for  my  hus- 
band, Airman  James  E.  Webb,  and  my  par- 
ents. Captain  and  Mrs.  Donnie  8i>ell,  as  well 
as  for  myself.  We  have  told  all  our  friends 
and  relatives  of  your  kind  attention  to  our 
problem,  and  wUl  continue  to  praise  your 
quick  response  to  the  problems  of  your  peo- 
ple. It  is  very  heartening  to  know  we  have 
someone  like  you  representing  the  people 
of  the  Seventh  District  of  Louisiana. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  James  E.  Webb. 


Opelousab,  La.. 
February  17,  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  received  your  tele- 
gram notifjrlng  me  of  my  son's  transfer  and 
I  was  very  happy  to  receive  this  news.  I 
realize  that  without  your  help,  this  transfer 
could  not  have  been  made  possible. 

Both  my  son  and  I  give  you  our  sincere 
gratitude  for  helping  us  out  of  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oscar  Moreau,  Jr. 


APO  46,  New  York,  NY., 

June  7,1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  received  a  call  from 
a  contact  in  our  AG  office  here  yesterday 
stating  that  my  application  for  early  release 
had  been  approved  and  was  on  its  way  back 
to  me.  The  promptness  of  approval  was 
remarkable.  I  am  sure  your  interest  In  my 
my  case  was  the  reason. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  help, 
kind  consideration  and  prompt  service  over 
the  past   18  months   and  I   will  be  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  J.  Monies. 


Darmstadt,  Germant, 

April  1,  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
press my  belated  "Thank  you  so  very  much" 
for  helping  me  to  get  placed  on  orders  back 
to  Germany.  I  am  now  back  and  all  has 
turned  out  so  very  good.  My  wife  and  her 
family,  also,  wish  to  express  their  "thank 
you"  and  we  are  aU  very  happy. 

And,  also,  since  I  received  your  last  letter, 
I  have  been  blessed  with  a  new  little  girl, 
born  a  week  ago.  I  am  a  very  happy  and 
lucky   man.     Thank  you  again  very  much. 

With  best  regards, 

Splc.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Morgan. 


Lake  Charles,  La., 

May  28,  1962. 
Dear  Mx.  Thompson:  I  wish  to  take  this 
belated  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  appreciation  for  your 
Interest  in  regards  to  the  Illness  of  my 
father-in-law,  Jeff  Wllklns,  and  your  efforts 
In  the  matter  which,  eventually,  were  very 
instrumental  in  my  transfer  back  to  Lake 
Charles,  La. 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  I  arrived  at 
Chennault  Air  Force  Base  February  19,  1962. 
from  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Maine.  Again, 
my  thanks  for  your  wonderful  assistance  in 
my  behalf. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Sgt.  Rot  E.  Walker. 


Eunice,  La., 
July  25.  1961. 
Dear  Congressman:   I  have  received  your 
reply  on  Private  Cormier's  deferment  from 
oversea  duty  until  February  1.  1962. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  am  happy  and  the 
parents  of  Joseph  are  happy  and  satisfied 
virlth  tlie  results.  •  •  •  They  asked  me  to 
write  you  and  thank  you  for  them  and  If  at 
any  time  you  need  some  help,  call  on  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  splen- 
did cooperation  In  this  worthy  case,  and  If 
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at  any  time  we  can  be  at  any  assistance, 
please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

Adam  Daiolc, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Ettnic*.  La., 
November  29,  1961. 
Deax  Mb.  Thompson:  Just  a  few  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  I  have  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Polk,  which  Is  conveniently  close  to  my 
home.  Had  It  not  been  for  you,  of  course, 
I  would  have  returned  overseas.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  and  gfratltude  for  your  generos- 
ity. Brenda  la  doing  very  well  now  and  I 
should  be  a  father  In  10  days  or  less.  My 
mother  Is  doing  quite  well  In  spite  of  the 
tragedy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Also,  keep  in  mind  that  I  am  available  at 
all  and  any  times  to  assist  you  In  anything 
possible.  Thank  you  again  for  your  kind- 
ness and  assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lyndon  P.  Pousson. 

Iowa,  La.. 
September  19.  1961. 
Dkab  Sib:  I  received  your  correspondence 
with  the  telegram  received  by  your  oflloe 
concerning  my  application  for  a  45-day  de- 
ferment on  September  18.  I  would  like  you 
to  know  that  I  greatly  appreciate  your  per- 
sonal Interest  in  this  matter  and  offer  my 
sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  acted. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est and  cooperation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  R.  Denison. 

STTLPHtTH,  La., 
September  29,1961. 

Deab  Mb.  Thompson:  I  want  to  express  my 
sincere  and  grateful  appreciation  for  your 
superb  cooperation  in  my  being  discharged 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  All  I  had  hoped 
for  was  a  transfer  to  standby,  but  my  family 
and  I  were  overwhelmed  with  Joy  in  my  be- 
ing discharged.  We  all  know  that  without 
your  help,  this  very  Important  decUlon 
would  possibly  have  never  been  accom- 
plished. YoxiT  promptness  In  seeing  that  my 
application  was  considered  played  a  great 
role  In  obtaining  approval  of  my  request. 

If  I  can  ever  do  anything  for  you  In  return 
for  this  great  favor,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me.  A  conscientious  Congressman 
who  looks  after  his  people  Is  certainly  a  great 
statesman  in  anyone's  book,  particularly  my 
own. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help 
In  my  case. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alvin  p.  Gotdbt, 

Pharmacist. 

MrrAOiB,  La., 
Augiut  2,  1961. 
D«AB  Mb.  Thompson:  My  father.  Wilder  J. 
Carrlere,  entered  the  VA  hospital  on  August 
20.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  us  to  see  the  fine 
care  that  he  is  given  and  also  the  optimism 
that  the  doctors  hold  for  his  future. 

My  family  and  I  again  wish  to  thank  you 
for  making  this  opportunity  possible.     Your 
splendid  cooperation  and  many  kindnesses 
are  most  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  WnxuM  C.  Llotd. 

OpeLOTTSAS,  La., 
January  13,  1962. 
Deab  Concbzssman  Thompson:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  yoxn:  promptness  and  efforts 
In  regard  to  securing  compensation  for  me. 
Respectfully, 

HoMZB  R.  Cask. 


lowA,  La., 
December  4,  1991. 
Dkab  Conobxbsman  Thompson:  ThU  U  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  help  in 
getting  my  veteran's  pension.  I  shall  re- 
member it  when  I  might  be  of  some  help 
to  you.  I  shall,  also,  teU  my  friends  about 
it. 

Praying    Qod's    blessings    upon    you    and 
yours,  I  am. 

Gratefully, 

Reverend   Maxtbicz  Acuillabo. 


Pitkin,  La.. 
June  23,  1961. 
Deab  Mb.  Thompson:  After  careful 
thought,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  you  did  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives regarding  the  Rules  Ck)mmlttee  vote 
was  the  best  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I 
backed  you  in  the  last  election  •  •  •  and 
in  the  future  elections  coming  up,  I  will 
back  you  again. 

I  wish  to  take  this  space  to  thank  yo\ir 
secretary  for  the  favors  she  performed  for 
me  through  your  office  while  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Best  wishes  and  thanks  for  the  favors  done. 
Sincerely, 

William  I.  Dingwall. 

Opklousas.  La., 
December  1.  1960. 
Deab  Concbxssmam:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  write  and  thank  you  for  what 
you  did  In  behalf  of  my  husband's  applica- 
tion for  disability  treatment  and  compensa- 
tion for  his  service-connected  disability. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Gladys  Dbvillizb. 


Westlake,  La., 

Aprtl  4,  1961. 
Deab  Mb.  Thompson:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  express  my  gratitude  for  what  you  did  In 
my  behalf  toward  my  veteran's  claim.  I 
deeply  appreciate  it  and  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. Thank  you  very  kindly. 
Sincerely  yoiuv, 

OxoBcx  W.  Dunham. 

Mamou,  La., 

ApHl  S,  1961. 
Deab  Congressman  Thompson:   This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
28. 

Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Daire,  I 
wish  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  diligent 
and  expeditious  manner  in  which  you  gave 
your  support  to  Mr.  Daire. 

Again,    thanking    you    and    with    kindest 
personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tate  &  Tate. 
By  Paul  C.  Tate. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  2, 1962. 

Deah  Mr.  Thompson:  I  wish  to  Invite  you 
to  attend  the  17th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  to  be  held  at 
the  Warwick  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  from 
August  7  through  11.  1962. 

As  executive  director  of  the  Blinded  Vet- 
erans Association,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
time  and  effort  you  have  devoted  to  this  or- 
ganization. The  BVA  was  chartered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
bill  you  Introduced  and  supported  so  vig- 
orously. Being  chartered  by  Congress  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  success  of 
our  program  of  services  to  this  Nation's  war 
blinded. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  as  my  personal  guest  at  our  con- 
vention this  year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gboroz  M.  Oillespie, 

Executive  Director, 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 


Mamou.  La.. 
April  17,  1961. 
Deab  Ashton:  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  of  our  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  the  fruits  of  your  efforts  in 

behalf  of . 

I  wish  to  add  that  your  remarks  at  the 
Legion  convention  at  Crowley.  La.,  created 
quite  a  number  of  favorable  comments.  On 
behalf  of  the  American  Legion  post  of  Ma- 
mou. let  me  again  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  Uways 
worked  for  our  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WARBBN  PlEBBOTn. 

Chairman  of  Claims, 
American  Legion  Post  No.  123. 

Mttaibix.  La.. 
June  27.  1962. 
Deab  Congressman  Thompson:  In  behalf 
of  the  World  War  I  buddies  of  your  district 
and  all  of  Louisiana,  I  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  stand  on  our  pension 
bill  and  your  signing  (discharge)  petition 
No.  4  to  release  our  bill,  HJt.  3745. 

Our    buddies   sliall    long   remember   your 
friendship. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  E.  Skzdvbl. 
National  Regional  Commander. 

Baton  Rouge.  La.. 

June  27,  1962. 
Deab  Congressman  :  We  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  30.000  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  and  their  families  who 
are  still  living  in  Louisiana.     We  have  Just 
received  information  from  our  Washington 
office  that  192  Congressmen  have  signed  dis- 
charge petition  No.  4  and  among  the  three 
Louisiana  Congressmen  who  have  signed  Is 
your  name. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howell  B.  Mat. 
National   Regional   Vice   Commander, 
Veterans    of    World     War    I,    10th 
Region. 

PmttN,  La., 
March  13.  1962. 
Dear  Sib:  I  want  to  write  and  say  we  surely 
do  appreciate  your  help  you  gave  us.     Mr. 
West  received  his  compensation  check  and 
it  surely  was  a  great  help  to  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  want  to  say  thank  you  again  for  your 
help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Cxtbtis  West. 

The  work  of  a  Congressman  In  our 
modem-day  life  is  varied  and  exacting. 
I  receive  many,  many  requests  for  as- 
sistance In  many  types  of  problems.  The 
18  years  I  served  in  my  State  govern- 
ment before  coming  to  Congress  helped 
greatly  toward  qualifying  me  to  en- 
gage in  all  facets  of  governmental 
work  as  a  U.S.  Representative.  I  have 
many  visitors  from  the  district  to  my 
oflBce.  I  have  received  many  groups  of 
schoolchildren  and  have  always  endeav- 
ored to  see  that  they  were  given  every 
opportunity  to  learn  the  workings  of 
their  Federal  Government  because  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  of  major  importance  in 
their  education. 

My  activities  in  Washington  for  my 
district  have  been  many.  This  year,  I 
was  chairman  of  the  Loiiisiana  State 
Society  Mardi  gras  ball  in  Washington. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  it,  but  tour- 
ism is  Louisiana's  fourth  largest  industry. 
In  recognition  of  that  fact,  I  dedicated 
the  ball  to  "Lovely  Louisiana"  so  that 
we  could  help  let  people  know  of  Loui- 
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siana's  beauties  and  wonders.  Our  ball 
each  year,  at  which  the  main  feature  is 
a  tableau  of  the  court  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  the  Mardi  gras,  attracts  hun- 
dreds of  topflight  figures  from  govern- 
mental, military,  and  diplomatic  sets.  In 
addition  to  the  Louisiana  colony  in 
Washington.  The  queens  of  the  Louisi- 
ana festivals  are  princesses  in  the  Mardi 
gras  court.  The  ball  gives  us  an  un- 
equaled  oijportunity  to  advertise  Louisi- 
ana's products  In  a  setting  which  at- 
tracts national  attention. 

This  year,  with  the  fine  cooperation 
of  some  of  Louisiana's  leading  citizens 
and  Industries.  I  gave  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal its  flrst  Mardi  gras  parade.  Seven 
beautiful  floats  depicting  Louisiana  in- 
dustries iind  products  made  up  the 
parade.  One  of  these  floats  was  later 
entered  a-s  Louisiana's  float  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
parade  and  won  first  place. 

My  only  purpose  and  ambition  in 
Washingtc>n  is  to  serve  the  people  of 
southwest  Louisiana  in  a  manner  that 
will  reflect  credit  upon  them  and  gain 
for  them  rJiose  services  which  a  deserv- 
ing people  should  receive  from  their 
Federal  G-ovemment. 

The  following  letters  will  indicate  to 
you  the  ajipreciation  of  my  constituents 
for  my  efforts  for  them: 

Farmers  Home  Admin nrtRATioN,  USDA, 

Alexandria,  La.,  March  13. 1962. 

Dear  Mr  Tromi>son:  My  visit  to  your 
Washingtor.  office  recently  was  Indeed  a 
pleasure  aiid  a  rare  prlvUege.  The  discus- 
sions with  you  were  informative  and  the 
many  courtesies  shown  me  are  appreciated. 

I  always  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
gram and  I  assure  you  that  your  continued 
interest  In  this  agenf^'i  loan  program  Is 
appreciated. 

SinciTely  yoxm, 

y.L.8PENCKB, 

State  Director. 

KiNDEB,  La., 
July  27. 1961. 
Dear  CoffCBxssMAN:  Please  forgive  lu  for 
not  writing  sooner  to  expresa  our  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  many  courtesies  and  help 
you  extended  to  us  on  our  recent  visit  to 
Washington.  Please  convey  our  thanks  to 
yovu-  ane  staff  and  very  nice  and  courteous 
secretary. 

We  received  the  yearbooks  you  sent  In 
fine  shape.  Again,  tha^iks  and  keep  up  the 
good  work.  i 

Sincerely.  ' ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walteb  J.  Richabo. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Richabo 
AND  Childbkn. 

Eighth  U.S.  Civil  Sebvicx  Region, 

New  Orleans.  La.,  March  14,  1962. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  I  had  to  take  a  min- 
ute's time  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  you.  Mrs.  Harrison  and  your  staff  for  the 
kindness  that  was  extended  me  Saturday, 
March  3.  when  I  was  in  Washington  for  the 
Louisiana  State  Society  Mardi  gras  baU. 

The  work  Involved  in  planning  and  or- 
ganizing such  a  gala  event,  I  know.  Is  tre- 
mendoxis  and  you  certainly  are  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  manner  in  which  It  was 
handled  and  the  enjoyment  that  was  experi- 
enced by  all  those  in  attendance.  This  was 
my  first  opportunity  to  attend  the  Washing- 
ton carnival  ball  and  I  can  say  with  all  sin- 
cerity that  It  was  an  exceptionally  well 
planned  fimctlon  that  is  certainly  an 
achievement. 
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Please  express  my  thanks  to  all.  particu- 
larly Mrs.  Harrison.  With  kindest  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

C.  H.  Lorunc, 

MaTiager. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

June  19,  1961. 
Dear  T.  A. :  My  thanks  to  you  and  yotir  fine 
staff  for  the  time  and  thoughtful  attention 
shown  Byron  and  me  during  our  recent  stay 
in  Washington.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
again  and  have  lunch  with  you  and  Congress- 
man Morrison. 

I  am   looking   forward  to  seeing  you  on 
your  next  visit  to  Lake  Charles. 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  R.  St.  Dizier. 

Calcasieu  Parish, 
Area  3,  Civil  Defense. 
Lake  Charles,  La.,  July  25.  1961. 
Dear  T.  A.:   Enjoyed  my  visit  with  you 
and,  also,  enjoyed  that  wonderful  Louisiana 
coffee. 

Sorry  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  birthday 
party.  I  gave  copies  of  the  newspapers  to 
several  friends.  Give  my  regards  to  Mrs. 
Harrison  and  the  others  of  your  very  efficient 
staff. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Labbt  W.  Stephenson, 

Director. 

Opklousas,  La., 

ApHl  18.  1961. 
Deab    Representative    Thompson:    I    am 
writing  tills  letter  on  behalf  of  my  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Louis  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Taylor  wishes  to  express  her  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  yovu-  consideration 
in  her  husband's  case.  She.  also,  speaks  for 
all  of  the  Taylor  family  in  saying,  "Thanks," 
for  your  time,  interest  and  your  kind  con- 
sideration. 

May  Ood  assist  you  In  your  every  strive  in 
life. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Novella  Tatlor. 

De  Riddeb,  La., 

AugiLst  7,  1961. 
Deab  Congressman  Thompson:  I  received 
your  last  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  have,  also, 
received  one  from  the  social  security  office 
advising  me  that  I  will  receive  this  pension. 
There  is  no  way  I  can  thank  you  enough  for 
your  helping  me  In  this  matter,  as  well  as  in 
so  many  others.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  that 
I  can  do  anything  for  you,  I  would  count  it 
a  favor  to  me  to  be  of  any  help  to  you. 

I  shall  alwajm  be  in  your  debt.     I  can  only 
say  thanks  a^dn,  and  may  God  bless  you  in 
your  work  and  give  you  the  beat  of  health. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oborge  L.  Vobx. 

Oakoale,  La., 

May  31.  1962. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  that  my  application 
for  disability  social  sectirlty  payments  has 
been  approved. 

I  want  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  yovir  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  obtain  this  for  me.  If  I 
can  ever  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  I  would 
be  happy  for  you  to  call  upon  me.  Again, 
thanking  you.  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

L.  E.  Coullard. 


Lake  Charles,  La. 
Deab  Mb.  Thompson:  I  am  writing  you  to 
thank  you  in  the  case  of  my  father's  social 
security  claim.  My  father  received  approval 
of  his  claim,  thanks  to  yoiu'  efforts.  You  will 
never  know  how  much  we  all  appreciate  your 
untiring  efforts  put  forth  In  this  matter.  I 
know  that  our  Representatives  are  sent  to 


Washington  to  serve  the  people  of  their  dis- 
tricts and  States,  but  I  have  found  out  they 
do  not  all  follow  this  policy,  and  are  not  all 
as  conscientiovis  as  you  in  this  regard. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  again  and  If  I  or  any 
of  my  folks  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  at  any 
time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us. 

I  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Daniel  K.  Thompson. 


Hackbebrt,  IjA., 

March  23, 1962. 
Deab  Congressman  Thompson:  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  helping 
me  receive  my  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits. It  is  most  considerate  of  you  to  take 
time  out  of  your  busy  schediUe  to  help  me 
with  this  matter. 

The  Reverend  Oakly  Lee,  of  Maplewood, 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  helping  and  show- 
ing the  interest  you  have  in  this  case. 

I  will  certainly  continue   my   support   of 
you,  as  I  have  done  in  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Delbebt  D.  Sheitteld. 


Oakdale,  La.. 
3farch  14. 1961. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  realize  you  perform 
many  courtesies  that  you  receive  little  or  no 
thanks  for,  but  I  will  not  be  numbered  with 
the  thankless  ones.     So  on  belialf  of  myself 
and  my  son,  Kenneth,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  showing  personal  interest  In  Kenneth's 
difficulties  and  starting  the  ball  rolling.     I 
heartily  wish  for  you  many  successful  years 
as  our  dghtlng  legislator. 
Respectfully. 

Frank  Colb. 

University  or  Soxttr western 

Louisiana, 
August  24, 1960. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  I  acknowl- 
edge receiving  your  letter  concerning  Clegg 
Chaumont,  Jr..  of  Oberlln,  La. 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  Clegg's  application  for  a  national  de- 
fense student  loan  is  being  held  in  my  office 
and  Just  as  soon  as  national  defense  student 
loan  funds  are  received,  his  application  will 
be  given  every  consideration. 

Also,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  South- 
western has  been  able  to  offer  Clegg  student 
employment,  which  will  assist  him  in  paying 
his  college  expenses. 

I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  assist 
young  men  and  young  ladies  in  whose  behalf 
you  contact  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

LXOL.HXBEBT, 

Director,    Student    Employment    and 
Scholarship. 

Lake  Chables,  La., 

February  19, 1959. 

Deab  Congressman  Thompson  :  Last  year  I 
wrote  you  seeking  your  help  in  attempting 
to  admit  my  brother,  Sam  Monticello.  into 
the  Veterinary  College  at  Texas  A^  &  M. 
Through  your  influence  and  help  through  the 
proper  channels,  last  week  my  brother  was 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine at  Texas  A.  &  M. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  gratitude,  along 
with  that  of  my  mother  and  Sam,  for  your 
prompt  interest  in  our  case.     We  hold  you 
not  only  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  friend. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Claire  M.  Elder. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

June  28,  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Please  accept  my 
apologies  for  not  acknowledging  your  recent 
letter  before  this  time;  however,  due  to  many 
intervening  circumstances,  I  was  unable  to 
write  you  before  now. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for   the   expeditious    and    effective   manner 
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in  which  you  helped  me  In  getting  Infor- 
mation from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  I  had  been  unable  to  accomplish 
locally.  I  expect  to  apply  immediately  for 
school  in  order  to  obtain  my  commercial 
pilot's  license. 

My  wife  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity, also,  to  wish  you  success  in  your  cam- 
paign and  to  offer  our  support,  as  well  as 
any  assistance  which  we  might  be  able  to 
give. 

Thank  you  again. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Louviziik. 

Crowltt,   La., 
March  13,  1961. 
Dear  Mb.  Thompson:  We  have  your  letter 
of  March  7  In  reply  to  our  request  for  •  •  • 
saying  that  you  are  pxirchasing  these  publi- 
cations for  our  library. 

We   appreciate    your    thoughtfulness   and 
generosity.     All   of   these   books   will   be   a 
valuable  addition  to  our  library. 
With  very  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  VmoiNiA  Whjuns. 

Librarian. 


Lakx  Chaklxs,  La., 

May  3,  1962. 
Deax  Sn:  The  Lake  Charles  High  School 
Band  and  I  wish  to  express  our  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  fine  work  in  arranging 
an  invitation  to  the  1963  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  attending  publicity  from  your  press 
releases  was   most  favorable   and  has  done 
much  for  the  morale  of  our  band  and  school. 
Thank  you.  We  hope  to  see  you  in  Wash- 
ington next  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RussiXL  W.  Chonin,  Jr., 

Band  Director. 


Austin,  Tex.,  April  26, 1962. 

DiAB  M>.  Thompson:  This  letter,  I  hope, 
will  In  some  way  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  kind  response  to  my  letter  of 
March  22.  I  was  extremely  happy  to  get 
the  Information  which  you  sent.  I  was,  also, 
proud  to  think  that  you  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  securing  this  Information  for  me. 
It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the 
Government — State  and  Federal — and  the 
people  should  cooperate  for  better  under- 
standing and  their  mutual  benefit.  Sir,  you 
personify  the  kind  of  official  that  I  truly 
believe  makes  the  best  Representative  of  his 
people,  one  who  is  genuinely  Interested  in 
the  opinions  of  those  he  represents. 

Young  people  today  hear  too  much  of 
the  corrupt  way  their  Government  is  run.  I 
agree  that  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  but  a 
great  deal  of  this  verbiage  Is  spoken  in 
ignorance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  closing,  I  would  again  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  your  cooperation. 
Yours  tnily, 

Charles  L.  Kxiclkt. 
Crowlet,  La. 

Baton  Rouge,  La., 

February  16, 1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:   I  would  like  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your 
assisting  me  in  having  my  national  defense 
loan  approved.     You  will  never  realize  how 
much  it  means  to  me  and  I'll  always  remem- 
ber you  for  your  kind  deed. 
Thank  you  again,  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Dexn. 
Starks,  La. 

Grambljng,  La., 
February  9,  1962. 
Mr  Dear  Friend:   Your  letter  of  February 
5,   1962.   has  been  received  and  I  am  very 


proud  to  Inform  you  that  Miss  Barbara 
Tolbert  has  already  been  given  a  national 
defense  loan.  I  trust  tlmt  she  will  do  well 
in  her  grades,  for  if  a  student  fails,  this  loan 
cannot  be  renewed.  Many  students  are  be- 
ing benefited  by  this  very  fine  service. 
There  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  get  an 
education  and  the  loans  are  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
visit  us  at  Orambling  College  when  time 
permits.     You  will  be  amazed  at  Its  growth. 

I  will  certainly  try  to  come  by  and  see 
you  when  I  am  in  Washington. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  W.  E.  Jones, 
President,  Grambling  College. 

Sulphur,  La.. 

April  28,  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Thanks  again  for 
your  many  efforts  in  my  behalf,  both  this 
year  and  last.  Becoming  a  West  Point  cadet 
has  been  my  goal  and  ideal  for  several  years, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opportunity. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  become  a  worthy 
cadet. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Thomas  Hoskins. 

Port  Barre,  La., 

May  7.  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you  for  your 
telegram  of  April  24  advising  me  that  I  am 
qualified  for  Annapolis  and.  also,  the  oppor- 
tunity you  gave  me  to  take  the  examina- 
tions to  qualify. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  will  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  having  given  me 
the  opportunity  for  this  honor. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  E.  Futral,  Jr. 


Maplewood,  La., 
September  13,  1960. 
Honorable  Sir:  My  wife  and  I  have  just 
recently  returned  to  Louisiana  after  taking 
our  son,  Ralph,  to  West  Point  for  his  final 
year.  Let  us  again  thank  you  for  having 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  attend  this 
fine  school. 

Returning  home  by  way  of  Washington, 
D.C,  we  were  quite  Impressed  by  your  effi- 
cient staff,  and  especially  the  courteous  way 
we  were  received  by  your  secretary,  Mrs. 
Clara  Harrison. 

Congratulations  on  your  victory  in  the 
election. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  Pollard. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

October  23,1959. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  wish  to 
express  my  deepest  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  you  have  given  me.  After  4 
months  here  at  the  Academy,  I  have  come 
to  be  very  proud  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Academy.  I  Intend  to  work  hard  as  I  can  to 
make  you  and  the  Air  Force  equally  as  proud 
of  me. 

My  only  hope  at  present  Is  that  I  will  be 
able  to  Justify  the  faith  and  confidence 
which  you  placed  in  me  by  giving  me  yoxir 
nomination. 

Thanking  you  again,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Bertbold  R.  Reinstein, 
Cadet,  Fourth  Class.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Sulphur,  La. 

I  was  able  to  save  many  of  our  small 
post  offices  from  being  discontinued  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment by  convincing  the  authorities 
in  Washington  that  these  offices  serve  a 
real  purpose  in  that  they  are  tnily  the 


center  of  activity  in  many  of  our  smaller 
communities.  I  have  been  successful 
in  obtaining  rural  route  extensions  in  my 
district  amounting  to  over  550  miles 
since  1957,  as  well  as  establishment  of 
new  mail  routes,  in  my  efforts  to  obtain 
mail  delivery  service  for  all  our  rural 
families. 

I  have  helped  in  obtaining  Increases 
in  pay  for  our  postal  workers  and  other 
Federal  workers.  My  discharge  petition 
to  bring  legislation  providing  for  pay 
increases  for  these  employees  to  the  floor 

for  consideration  in  the  86th  Congress 

1960 — is  the  only  discharge  petition  to 
be  successful  and  result  in  legislation 
since  the  75th  Congress — 1938.  Over  225 
motions  to  discharge  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  since  the  72d  Con- 
gress— 1931 — and  only  2  have  resulted 
in  legislation.  One  of  the  two  was  mine 
to  grant  pay  increases  to  postal  and 
Federal  workers. 

It  was  through  my  efforts  that  the 
employees  in  the  Agriculture  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  Commit- 
tee offices  were  included  for  the  salary 
increases  given  other  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture employees. 

I  have  given  attention  to  development 
of  rural  electrification  and  telephone 
service,  assistance  to  our  trapping  and 
fishing  industries,  better  weather  re- 
porting facilities  in  the  gulf  areas.  I 
have  worked  to  obtain  more  funds  for 
research  in  agriculture,  for  more  uses 
of  southern  pine,  for  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program,  the  pest  control  program, 
and  other  assistance  to  agriculture.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
set  up  country-by-country  quotas  for 
the  importation  of  shrimp  in  order  to 
help  preserve  our  domestic  shrimp  in- 
dustry and  I  am  working  to  see  that 
small  loans  can  be  made  to  our  shrimp 
fishermen  so  they  can  bring  their  equip- 
ment up  to  date  and  earn  better  livings. 

I  have  assisted  many  small  businesses 
to  secure  loans  through  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  businesses  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  forced  Into 
bankruptcy,  which,  necessarily,  would 
have  meant  the  loss  of  Jobs  by  many  of 
our  people. 

I  submit  the  following  to  you  as  evi- 
dence of  my  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments for  my  people: 

Dallas.  Tex.. 
January  26,  1962. 
Dear    Congressman    Thompson:     I    read 
yoxu-  letter  at  our  staff  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, and  needless  to  say,  it  was  a  wonderful 
morale  booster. 

Naturally.  I  am  proud  of  my  staff,  which. 
as  you  mentioned  to  Mr.  Summerfield.  is 
capable  of  "evaluations  fundamentally 
sound."  I  also  am  proud  of  the  fine  under- 
standing and  cooperation  we  receive  from 
our  Members  of  Congress. 

We  are  glad  to  get  your  requests  and 
recommendations.  Congressman  Thompson, 
for  they  always  are  reasonable  and  based 
on  a  desire  to  provide  better  postal  service 
to  your  constituents — our   patrons. 

With  this  kind  of  support,  I  am  confident 
that  we  will   be  able  to  make  still   greater 
improvements    on    a    service-need    basis    in 
Louisiana  and  the  Seventh  District. 
Sincerely, 

Geo.  a.  Grat, 
Regional    Operations    Director,    Post 
Office  Department. 
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Iowa,  La., 
February  3,  1962. 
Dbab  Mr.  Thompson:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letter  of  January  36,  1062.  and  for 
your  efforts  in  my  behalf  In  having  my  an- 
nuity account  corrected.  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  check  dated  January  80,  19«2,  to 
cover  the  error  In  my  aooount. 

I  really  appreciate  the  prompt  action  in 
thU  matter,  and  I  am  telling  all  of  my 
^  friends  that  you  accconpllshed  in  3  days 
what  I  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  3  months. 
I  can  assure  you  tbat  we  of  the  postal 
group  are  grateful  for  yoxir  efforts  in  our 
behalf.  I  am  a  member  cf  the  former  Na- 
tional Postal  Transport  AssocUtlon  which 
is  now  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  LeBlanc. 

pPELOUSAS,  La., 
I  March  2. 1962. 

Dear  Conorocman  Thompson:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  Branch  1580, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers. Opelousas.  La.,  take  this  opportunity 
to  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  stanch  sup- 
port of  the  pay  raise. 

We  of  this  area  shall  always  support  you 
In  your  endeavors  to  Improve  the  coodiUoDs 
of  the  people  you  represent. 
Sincerely, 

Ladies'  Auxn.URT,  Branch  1530. 

BA8ILZ,IJU 

January  23.  1962. 
Telegram:    "Your   action  and  support   of 
equipment   aUowance   bUls   pending    in    the 
House  Coaunlttee  is  appreciated. 

"WiLUB  J.  PRUcai. 
"ZxMOM   FoirmfOT, 
"Rural  MaU  Carriert." 

BAtON  RoucE,  La., 

June  7.  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  As  a  supervisor  in 
the  Baton  Rouge  Post  Office.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  interest  shown  and  the 
support  that  you  have  given  to  legislation 
presented   In   behalf   of  postal   employees. 

Your  favorable  consideration  and  support 
of  this  fair  and  Just  bill.  HJl.  10210,  will 
be   appreclatAd. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  J.  MiCAUD. 


FRAJocLiwroN,  La.. 
September  23.  19S1. 
Representatfye  T.  A.  Thompson, 
V/ashington,  DC: 

USDA-ASCS  employees  are  deeply  grateful 
to  you  for  your  assistance  In  approval  of 
S.  739. 

W.  P.  Grzxr, 
President,    Louisiana    Association    of 
ASC  Employees. 


BuLPHUB,  La., 

June  22, 1962. 
Dear   Sir:    I  did   receive   a   copy  of   HJl. 
11040,  with  committee  reports,  on  June  18. 
1962.  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  June  14. 

This  prompt  action  on  your  part  is  cer- 
tainly appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  L.  Henning. 
President.  Cametron  Telephone  Co. 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  7.  1962. 
Dear  t.  A.:  This  U  to  say  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  help  in  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11040  on  satellite  communications.     AU  of 
us  are  deeply  gratef  uL 
Sincerely, 

Jasper  Dorskt, 
Manager.  Ckmemment  RelationM.  Amer- 
ican T.  <t  r.  Co. 


Eunilx  La.,  January  31,  1962. 
Dear  Representative  Thompson:  May  we 
ekpress  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
unlimited  and  enthiisiastic  cooperation  In 
securing  approval  of  the  above  application. 
Without  such  we  are  certain  that  our  task 
would  have  been  far  more  dlfficiUt. 

You  may  be  confident  that  the  proceeds 
to  be  f CM' warded  from  SB  A  will  be  used  In  a 
manner  that  will  reflect  your  trust  and  con- 
fidence.    Sho\ild  the  occasion  arise,  you  may 
be  certain  that  we  shall  exert  every  effort  to 
recompense  for  your  cooperation. 
With  best  regards,  we  are. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Manuel  Truck  &  Equipment  Co.,  Inc., 
Oladnet  L.  Manuel,  President. 

Sulphur,  La.,  December  14, 1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Just  a  note  to  bring 
you    up    to    date    on    the    Small    Business 
Administration  disaster  loan. 

I  certainly  do  apprecUte  the  efforts  that 
you  have  made  and  that  which  your  execu- 
tive secretary,  Mrs.  Clara  Harrison,  had 
made  In  our  behalf.  I  would  like  to  extend 
to  both  of  you  my  sincere  wishes  for  a  pleas- 
ant Christmas  season. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  J.  Binntwos, 
President,  Calahip.  Inc. 

Wbstwboo.  La., 

May  23, 1962. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  very  gracious  cooperation  with  our  Mr. 
Novotny  in  his  complaint  that  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  policy  appeared  to  be 
violated  in  the  letting  of  a  Government  con- 
tract In  this  area  by  the  8th  Naval  District. 
Your  cooj>eratlon  resulted  in  Investigation 
wherein  It  was  disclosed  that  the  8th  Naval 
District  and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion were  not  aware  that  sufficient  competi- 
tive small  businesses  exist  in  the  area  to 
Justify  electronic  work  being  established  as 
a  small  business  setaslde.  We  are  very 
happy  to  report  that  we  are  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  explanations  and  the  con- 
sideration extended  by  officials  of  the  8th 
Naval  District  and  Mr.  Will  Rogers  of  SBA. 

Again,  for  Mr.  Novotny  and  the  entire 
group,  please  let  me  express  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  expeditious  attention 
to  Mr.  Novotny's  request  for  the  investiga- 
tion mentioned  in  our  first  paragraph. 
Sincerely, 

Klectronic    Sesvicss,    Inc., 
Henrt  a.  Craton,  Jr. 


[From  the   Opelousas  Daily  World,  Feb.  5, 

ld61] 

LrrrxRs  to   the  Editor 

Dear  Sir:  I  generally  agree  with  you  In 
your  editorials,  but  this  time  I  am  sorry  to 
disagree. 

You  call  the  majority  of  our  Louisiana 
Congressmen  the  "packing  quintet."  I  pre- 
far  to  call  them  'Xoulsiana's  unpacking 
quintet.** 

And  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  our  own 
Congressman  Thompson  voted  with  the 
majority  to  unpack  the  Rules  Committee. 
Also,  It  Is  a  dlsapp>olntment  to  me  to 
find  •  •  • 

Had  Hil.  127  failed,  the  rules  In  the  new 
Congress  would  be  fixed  by  Republican 
Leader  Charles  Halleck  and  Rules  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Howard  Smith,  a  Virginia 
Democrat,  as  conservative  as  he  Is  canny, 
and  It  would  have  left  President  Kennedy's 
second  week  as  President  as  gloomy  as  his 
first  week  was  glorious. 

We  have  a  tldelands  bin  coming  up.  What 
the  majority  of  our  Congressmen  did,  may 
help.    It  certainly  will  not  hurt. 

The  Rules  Committee  controls  the  l!ow  of 
bills  to  the  House  floor  for  action,  and  you 


may  recall  that  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
conservative  coalition,  fl  out  of  12  Mem- 
bers constantly  damned  the  liberals  and 
damned  their  bills. 

A  certain  brand  of  cigarettes  claims  it  "un- 
locks the  flavor"  of  tobacco.  Our  Louisiana 
Congressmen  unlocked  the  door  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  have  rendered  a  service  to 
our  State,  the  South,  and  the  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  them. 

J.  D.  LaFleur,  Sr. 

ViLLE  Platte,  La. 

("Prof"  LaPleur,  as  he  was  endetwlngly 
called  by  his  students  and  close  friends,  has 
been  a  leader  in  Louisiana's  educational  sys- 
tem for  many  years.) 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

August  10.  1961. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  mailing  re  the  House  Rules 
Conunlttee. 

At  the  time  of  the  original  vote  upon  the 
enlargement  of  this  committee,  I  wrote  to 
you  urging  your  vote  against  this  Increased 
inemberBhlp--ln  my  official  capacity  as 
president  of  the  local  medical  society  (Cal- 
casieu Parish). 

Speaking  as  an  individual,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  approving  your  action — contrary 
to  my  written  wishes  at  the  time.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  shown  that  the  whole 
story  was  not  available  to  local  voters — cer- 
tainly not  to  me.  This  shows,  I  believe,  that 
organizational  matters  appertaining  to  the 
House  or  Senate  should  properly  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  Members  and  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  individual  citizen  to  be 
cognizant  of  every  nuance  of  such  situations. 
I  applaud  your  action  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable press  at  the  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Swain,  M.D. 

Morgan  Citt,  La... 

May  5.  1962. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  We  appre- 
ciate your  interest  in  HJl.  946  concerning 
low  Interest  loans  for  shrimpers.    Your  sup- 
port in  this  matter  Is  of  great  help  to  our 
Industry. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  we  remain. 
Sincerely. 
Twin  Cttt  Fisherman's  Cooperatitc 

Association.  Inc. 
Ira  Matt, 

President  and  General  Manager. 

New  Orleans, 

June  18,  1962. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  The  Com- 
mission is  certainly  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  providing  funds  for  in- 
creased biological  research  on  shrimp  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Please  be  assured  of  the 
conunisslon's  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
support  of  the  appropriation  of  these  funds. 

W.  D.  Gunn. 
Director.  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission. 


Tallahassee.  Pla., 

February  19.  1962. 

Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  There  is 
attached  hereto  a  copy  of  the  reconunenda- 
tlons  of  the  steering  committee  to  the  Na- 
tional Shrimp  Congress  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Shrimp  Congress  as 
representing  the  policy  of  the  domestic 
shrimp  industry  and  outlining  Its  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  needs. 

You  have  always  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
this  valuable  fishery  and  the  industry  is 
grateful  for  your  continuing  support. 

At  this  time  we  are  in  critical  need  of  in- 
creasing the  gear  research  and  exploration 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries in  connection  with  shrimp. 
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The  domestic  shrimp  Industry  will  be  most 
grateful  for  your  leadership  In  resolving  these 
major  problems. 

Very  sincerely  youra, 

WnxiAK  R.  Neblett, 
Executive   Director.   National   Shrimp 
Congress,  Inc. 

The  Job  of  a  Congressman  can  best  be 
done  if  there  is  cooperation  and  team- 
work between  him  and  his  local  and 
State  officials  and  I  have  worked  with 
local  governmental  agencies  and  officials 
at  every  opportunity.  I  have  made  many 
friends  in  Washington  among  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  from  other 
States  and  I  have  worked  constantly  and 
effectively  with  the  "team"  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation.  Through  this  type  of 
cooperation  and  teamwork,  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  parishes  and  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  my  district.  All 
of  the  work  of  the  Congressman  is  not  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  For  instance, 
through  my  friendly  influence  with  the 
telephone  company's  representative,  I 
was  able  just  recently  to  have  a  new  tele- 
Dhone  system  installed  for  the  town  of 
Leonvllle. 

I  have  assisted  In  having  approval 
given  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency 
program  for  St.  Landry,  Evangeline,  and 
Acadia  Parishes  to  provide  new  Job  op- 
portimities  for  residents  in  these  areas. 
With  the  cooperation  of  local  officials,  I 
was  successful '  in  having  these  three 
parishes  and  Allen  Parish  designated  as 
"depressed  areas"  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  working  with  the  officials  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  bet- 
ter break  for  our  sportsmen  in  the  matter 
of  regulations  on  waterfowl — both  sea- 
son and  bag  limit. 

I  have  been  alert  to  the  problems  of 
labor  and  the  workingman,  and  my  ef- 
forts in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  will  be 
toward  development  of  more  opportuni- 
ties for  employment,  a  better  standard 
of  living,  and,  thus,  the  assurance  of  a 
better  future  for  our  children. 

I  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  fight 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government  from 
encroaching  on  our  State's  rights  in  the 
matter  of  control  of  our  natural  gas 
industry.  Since  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress,  I  have  helped  in  the  effort  to 
restore  what  is  rightfully  ours  in  the 
tidelands  controversy.  I  feel  confident 
that  one  day  we  will  be  successful 
through  an  act  of  Congress  in  giving 
back  to  the  States  those  submerged  lands 
that  properly  belong  to  the  States. 

I  am  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  feel  that  any  move  to  give 
Federal  aid  to  education  would  inevi- 
tably bring  on  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion and  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  centralization  of  control  of  educa- 
tion in  any  bureau  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  the  people  of  our 
parishes  and  State  meet  the  costs  of 
operating  our  schools,  the  matter  of 
school  policy  and  operation  will  remain 
with  the  local  officials  and  people. 

I  have  constantly  engaged  in  a  battle 
for  more  economy  in  government.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  United  States 
must  live  within  its  income  and  must 
liquidate  its  indebtedness  if  it  is  to  sur- 


vive. I  shall  continue  to  insist  that  our 
country  be  operated  on  a  balanced 
budget.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  ourselves  into  bankruptcy  trying 
to  save  other  nations  from  the  same  fate. 
We  must  look  to  the  solving  of  the  many 
problems  of  our  own  if  we  are  to  re- 
main strong.  I  have  always  opposed  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  especially  giving 
foreign  aid  in  money.  Of  course,  if  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  hungry,  we 
should  give  them  food;  if  they  need 
clothing,  we  should  send  them  fiber — 
both  of  which  we  have  in  surplus.  I  be- 
heve  that  nations,  like  people,  can  be 
helped  best  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
rob  them  of  their  self-respect  and  sense 
of  responsibility. 

We  must  continue  our  fight  to  defeat 
communism.  I  believe  this  can  best  be 
done  if  we  continue  to  develop  our  nat- 
ural resources,  continually  strive  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  our  farm- 
ers, businessmen,  labor,  and  all  our  citi- 
zens and  by  setting  an  example  to  show 
other  nations  that  we  are  free  from  op- 
pressions of  religion  and  expression  and 
free  to  pursue  our  ambitions  toward  a 
better  and  happier  life.  Through  this 
example,  rather  than  through  our  ex- 
travagant attempts  to  buy  friendship,  we 
would  win  their  lasting  confidence  and 
respect. 

Our  Nation  today  is  stronger  than  It 
has  ever  been.  I  cannot  go  along  with 
those  who  try  to  make  our  people  believe 
that  our  Government  and  our  Nation  are 
weak.  I  cannot  help  but  condemn  those 
who  make  almost  a  profession  of  de- 
structively criticizing  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  its  officials  and  trying  to 
take  away  the  faith  of  our  people  In  our 
Government  and  its  officials,  whether  it 
be  local  or  national.  These  persons  do 
more  harm  than  the  known  subversives 
because  they  spread  their  criticisms  un- 
der the  guise  of  patriotism,  while  the 
subversives  are  held  to  be  suspect  at  the 
outset.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  our  standards  of  living 
and  be  strong  enough  to  leave  a  won- 
derful heritage  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

The  following  letters  indicate  the  ap- 
preciation of  my  constituency  for  my  ef- 
forts on  these  matters : 

Opixousas,  La  ,  June  8, 1962. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  behalf  of  the  St. 
Landry  Pariah  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration, please  accept  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  your  taking  time  out  of 
your  busy  schedule  to  meet  with  us  In  Wash- 
ington June  5. 

We  believe  this  project  Is  a  natural  for 
our  area  and  its  establishment  would  open 
up  new  fields  that  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  at  this  time.  We  are  aware  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  cost  Involved, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  the  success  of  the  project 
could  be  assured. 

I  trust  that  your  coming  campaign  in  this 
district  will  secure  for  you  another  term 
of  fine  representation  for  your  constituents 
and  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you 
here,  please  call  on  us. 

Again,  many  thanks  and  with  kindest  per- 
sonal regards.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  P.  Dohertt. 
Vice    President.    American    Bank    A 
Trust  Co. 


Morgan  Crrr,  La., 

July  5. 1962. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  with  sincere  appreciation  your 
recent  actions  with  regard  to  B.H.  9158  rela- 
tive to  Coast  Guard  approval  and  supervi- 
sion of  construction  of  deep  water  structures. 
Your  Informative  telegram  on  June  6  was  es- 
pecially appreciated. 

Had    this   piece  of    legislation.   H.R.   9158. 
been  enacted  It  would  have  resulted  In  an 
unwarranted  expense  to  both  the  taxpaylng 
public  and  to  our  Industry. 
With  best  regards. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Offshore  Operators  CoMMmxE, 
J.  W.  Greelt,  Chairman. 

Washinoton, 
September  21. 1961. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  get  by  before  you  had  to  leave.     I 
just  wanted  to  thank  you  In  person  for  the 
favors  you  have  done  for  me. 

I  have  Just  come  from  Coast  Guard  Head- 
quarters, and  I  am  happy  that  everything 
seems  to  be  coming  out  all  right. 
Thank  you  for  yoxir  help,  and  good  luck. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  H.  Walsdorp  in. 
Eunice,  La. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

May  8. 1961. 
Dear  T.  A.:  I  enjoyed  my  brief  visit  with 
you  while  In  Washington. 

I  realize  that  you  have  been  very  persist- 
ent In  your  efforts  to  secure  the  continued 
use  of  Chennault  Air  Force  Base.  It  seems 
that  we  are  a  long  way  from  realizing  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem. 

By  continuing  to  explore  every  possibility, 
perhaps  a  new  economic  return  can  be  se- 
cured. I  know  that  the  Chennault  Air  Force 
Base  Committee  is  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  later  this  month. 

Thank  you  for  your  liospltallty  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Yours  truly, 

Parker  Ledbxtter, 
General  Manager,  Lake  Charles  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce. 

Lake  Charles.  La., 

January  30, 1961. 
Dear  Representative  Thompson  :  I  wish  to 
Inform  you  that  I  am  receiving  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  sending  It  to  me. 

I  also  appreciate  your  sending  me  copies 
of  the  veterans'  bills  which  I  request  from 
time  to  time. 

Sincerely, 

E.  L.  Faulk. 
(Mr.  Faulk  was  chaplain  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans  chapter  In  Louisi- 
ana.) 


Opelousas,  La., 
January  16. 1962. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson  :  Just  a  line 
to  thank  you  for  sending  me  the  Congres- 
sional Record   which   I   enjoy  very   much. 
Your  Interest   Is  sincerely   appreciated. 

With  every  good  wish  for  a  successful  ses- 
sion, I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  R.  del  Bueno. 

DERmoBR,  La., 

June  1.1961. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  My  husband  and  I 
want  you  to  know  we  sincerely  appreciate 
the  consideration  that  was  shown  us  by  you 
and    your   office    in   our   son's    trouble.     We 
wont  forget  our  friends  In  the  future,  either. 
Thank  you  so  much. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  LorriN. 


1962 
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Lass  Charles,  La., 

June  22, 1992. 
Dear  T.  A. :  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
many  courtesies  and  favors  which  you  have 
extended  to  me  In  the  past  and  would  like  to 
offer  any  assistance  I  can  to  you  In  the  up- 
coming election. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help,  won't  you  let  me 
know? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mac's  Camera  Shot. 
Mac. 


Lake  Charles,  La.. 

July  8.  1962. 
Dear  Sir:  This  Is  to  advise  you  that  our 
daughter  was  seen  as  an  outpatient  at  the 
Heart  Institute  on  June  HO,  1962.  Dr.  Eugene 
Braunwald  wants  to  see  her  next  year  in 
June  If  she  gets  no  worse.  She  will  have 
open-heart  surgery  probably  before  her  sixth 
birthday. 

We  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  way 

everyone  treated  us  there.    We  want  to  thank 

you  for  the  help  you  have  given  us  In  getting 

Dr.   Braunwald   and   Dr.   Klemlnson   to  see 

.Carolyn. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sgt.  and  Mrs,  Varus  Fontenot. 

Lake  Charles,  La., 

March  14,  1960. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  Today  I  received 
your  letter  dated  liiarcfa  11,  with  the  en- 
closure from  the  consul  tn  Beirut.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  Interest  you  have  taken 
In  this  matter,  and  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  show  our  appreciation. 

We  are  a  good-sized  family  here  and  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are  with  you  100  per- 
cent and  win  always  be.  I  hope  we  may  see 
you  the  next  time  you  are  In  Lake  Charles. 

Thanking  you  again.  l,iun. 


Yours  truly. 


T.  S.  Nagem. 


Lake  Charles,  La., 

April  3,  1962. 
Dear  Mr.  Thompson  :  I  have  received  from 
Senator  I^xender  a  letter  Informing  me  of 
your  role  In  making  available  the  Congres- 
sional Rixx>Ro  to  me  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  this  coxirtesy  and 
service.  I  shall  see  to  It  that  many  others 
have  access  to  this  document  besides  my- 
self. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  furnishing 
me    the    Oonoressional    Record,    and    with 
kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

R.  GonldN  HOLCOMBE,  MX>. 


t  am,    I 

t.  gouUn; 


Lake  Charles,  La., 

March  26.  1962. 
Dear   Ajhton:    Your    letter   of   March   31 
Instant  re:»lved  and  also  the  flag  which  was 
delivered  -or  the  municipal  airport  through 
the  courtesy  of  Maj.  Oen.  John  Hester. 

In  behiOf  of  our  airport  authority  for 
Airport  l>.strlct  No.  1  of  Calcasieu  Pariah, 
please  accspt  our  thanks  for  this  nice  gift. 

All   regretted    very   much   that   you  coiild 
not  be  present. 
Sln<:erely, 

R.  Kautman, 

President. 


i 


WaAkincton.  D.C, 

June  11.  1962. 
DxAR  Mn.  Thompson:  We  appreciate  your 
letter  of  June  4.  and  we  are  glad  to  Inform 
you  that  the  recertlflcatlon  of  the  workable 
program  for  community  Improvement  for 
the  town  .jf  Vinton,  La.,  has  been  approved. 
Your  continued  Interest  in  the  work  these 
communities    are    doing    to   upgrade   thetr 


housing    and    their    neighborhoods    should 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBEET  C.  WSAVBt, 

Administrator.   Housing  and   Home  Fi- 
nance Agency. 

Mamou,  La., 
February  27,  1961. 
Dear  Congressman  Thompson:  We  have 
now  heard  from  the  4th  Army  Headquarters 
advising  that  the  town  of  Mamou  has  been 
placed  on  the  prospective  bidders  list  pub- 
lished for  the  Information  of  property  dis- 
posal officers  and  that  Invitations  to  bid  will 
be  sent  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  the  town  of  Mamou.  I  want 
to  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  effective  as- 
sistance In  this  matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tate  *  Tate, 
Paul  C.  Tate. 

I  am  confident  that  the  future  holds 
many  great  things  for  our  areas  in  the 
Seventh  District  and  all  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  My  28  years  in  Government 
service  qualify  me  to  know  what  our 
problems  are  and  to  work  effectively  for 
their  solution.  I  feel  that  ability  plus 
experience  are  more  necessary  during 
these  troubled  times  than  ever  before. 
I  know  that  seniority  is  all-important 
in  Congress.  The  more  seniority  a  Con- 
gressman has,  the  more  attention  his 
requests  receive  from  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  more  effective  his  repre- 
sentation of  his  people.  The  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  longer  than 
any  other  Speaker  in  history,  had  the 
following  to  say  regarding  seniority: 

It  takes  a  while  for  a  man  to  learn  and 
get  established  and  gain  his  full  Influence. 
He  doesn't  reach  his  full  iisef\ilness  his  flrst 
term,  or  two  terms.  And  the  worst  thing 
a  district  can  do  for  Itself,  If  It's  got  some- 
one here  doing  his  Job,  Is  to  keep  changing 
Its  Congressman.  A  man  makes  a  record 
here  about  the  way  he  does  In  business,  or 
In  law,  or  anything  else;  It's  hard  work  that 
makes  the  difference. 

With  my  ever -mounting  seniority  in 
Congress,  it  is  my  hope  that,  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Seventh  District,  I 
may  play  a  part  in  future  accomplish- 
ments for  our  areas  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 


What  Goes Did  Yon  Know  100  Tons 

of  Gold  Goes  to  France? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  learned 
today  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's office  that  Prance  paid  $293.4 
million  on  her  debt.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  $965.9  million  outstanding. 
However,  Prance  also  purchased  100  tons 
of  our  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  which  would 
amount  to  $112.5  million.    If  this  Is  to 


be  the  pattern  of  future  debt  repay- 
ments, we  may  be  better  off  if  those  who 
owe  us  money  just  continue  to  be  in- 
debted. 

We  must  all  become  alerted  to  the 
decline  of  our  gold  supply.  As  of  today 
we  have  a  balance  of  $16.3  billion  In  our 
gold  reserve. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  we  had  approxi- 
mately $24.6  billion  in  gold  accumulated 
at  Port  Knox.  Philadelphia,  and  Denver. 
Now,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  we 
have  dissipated  over  $8  billion  of  our 
gold  supply. 

I  want  this  to  be  known — I  am  not 
criticizing  any  department  because  I 
realize  each  foreign  country  can  demand 
any  and  all  pasmients  in  gold.  How- 
ever, we  should  now  take  steps  to  insure 
that  additional  gold  does  not  leave  this 
country. 

The  American  dollar  is  still  the  ac- 
knowledged medium  of  exchange  in 
world  trade.  To  insure  that  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case,  it  Is  mandatory 
that  in  the  future  we  do  not  let  any 
additional  gold  pass  through  our  fingers 
and  from  our  shores.  I  have,  therefore, 
introduced  the  following  resolution  to- 
day whereby  no  further  gold  can  leave 
our  shores: 

Joint   Resolution    To    Protect    the   Gold 
Reserves  op  the  Uniteo  States  bt  Immedi- 
atei.t   suspendina   the    sale    to    foreion 
Nations  op  Oolo  Belonging  to  the  Unitb) 
States,  and  for  Other  Purposes 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  depart- 
ment,   agency,    or    Instrumentality    of    the 
United  States  may   (1)  sell  any  gold  eEcept 
for  Industrial,  professional,  or   artistic  use 
within    the   United    States,    or    (2)    pay    or 
redeem  in  gold  any  obligation  of  the  United 
States. 

Personsdly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  Presidents  Roosevelt.  Tnmian. 
Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  have  kept  the 
American  people  properly  informed  on 
the  gold  issue. 

I  have  tried  to  get  a  resolution  through 
Congress  which  would  enable  the  elected 
representatives  to  count  the  gold  in  our 
depositories.  As  of  this  date — no  action. 
This  Is  most  unfortunate,  for  an  ac- 
counting of  this  type  would  serve  to  re- 
assure the  American  public. 


Tax  Credits  for  Prhrate  School  EBroOeet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1962 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4 
of  this  year  the  Associated  Press  carried 
a  suggestion  by  Abraham  Ribicoff.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  a  Federal  tax  credit  be 
extended  to  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  private  schools.  Such  a 
credit,  said  Mr.  Ribicoff,  would  recognize 
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"in  fmlmess,  at  least,  a  part  at  the  bur- 
den vliich  priT&te-achooi  parents  are 
lifting  from  the  shouiders  oL  the  taxpayer 

of  the  local  communities." 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  RibicofT 
is  willing  to  support  such  a  tax  credit, 
and  would  like  to  point  out  that  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bin  lor  that  very  purpose — ILR.  5589. 
At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech 
on  the  House  floor  that  tax  Incentive  is 
presently  given  to  produce  barrels  of  oil 
or  shoe  machinery,  and  to  entertain 
business  clients  at  nightclubs;  and  that 
it  is  surely  far  more  important  to  en- 
coxirage  people  to  spend  their  money 
for  education.  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion that  in  respaase  to  my  annual 
Questionnaire,  over  60  percent  of  the 
voters  of  New  York's  27th  Congressional 
District  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  tax 
credit  to  offset  tuition  costs  and  local 
school  taxes.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  find  that  at  least  one  high 
ranking  administration  official  has  also 
taken  the  position  that  a  tax  credit 
would  be  an  effective  way  to  provide 
Federal  aid  to  education  without  the 
danger  of  attendant  Federal  controL 

F\>r  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  have  read  Secretary  Ribicoff's  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
CREssiONAL  RECORD  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  5: 

School  Tax  Credit  Pxtshtd  by  Ribicoff 

Washington.  July  4. — A  Federal  tax  credit 
for  parenU  who  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  Can  be  justifled  on  the  ground 


at  fairneak.  Abrmham  A.  Ritdcoff  aaid  today. 

The  Secretary  OS.  Health.  Bdncatk)!!  and 
Welfare,  who  plans  to  realgn  te  aeek  the 
DemocraUc  noTntnattno  for  Senate  in  Con- 
iMCticat,  totd  a  reporter  that  hi*  recent  sug- 
gestion of  a  tax  credit  was  his  personal  Idea, 
not  an  administration  position. 

"As  I  have  stated  publicly  recently,"  he 
said,  "serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
new  approaches  to  remove  the  bitterness 
from  the  debate  orer  aid  to  inirate  schools 
and  colleges. 

"One  of  those  approaches,  which  I  have 
suggested,  calls  for  tax  credits  or  ded actions 
recognizing,  In  fairness  at  least,  a  part  of  the 
burden  which  private-school  parents  are  lift- 
ing from  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer  of  the 
local  oonununlties." 

Also  worth  exploring,  Mr.  RlbicolT  said, 
are  the  following: 

A  broader  use  of  public  funds  in  higher 
education,  and  further  use  of  auxiliary  serv- 
ices of  direct  benefit  to  the  child  In  public 
and  private  schools,  such  as  lunches,  health 
care,  bus  transportation,  and  textbooks. 


OrganizatioBS  Ezenpt  From  Taxatkm 
Should  Pay  Taxes  ea  lacome  on  For- 
eifB  InvestmeBts  if  iBvcstments  Are 
Goaranteed  by  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  SANTANGELO 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiur$dau.  July  12.  1962 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  11,  I  moved  to  amend  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  of  LMl  to  tax  the  income 
of  exempt  organizations  when  this  in- 
come was  produced  by  obligations  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  However, 
my  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order 
as  not  germane  to  the  bill  and  as  being 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  For  this  reaoon,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  appropri- 
ately amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  achieve  the  same  result 
which  my  amendment  would  have  ac- 
complished. I  also  Intend  when  the  ap- 
propriations bUl  comes  up  to  move  to  add 
an  amendment  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriatioiis  for  \tie  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  may  be  used  to  guarantee  ob- 
ligations acquired  by  American  organi- 
latlons  which  are  tax  exempt.  Many  of 
these  exempt  organizations  accumulate 
money  for  long  periods  of  time  without 
using  it  for  the  stated  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

On  March  of  this  year  I  introduced 
another  bill.  HJl,  10979.  which  would 
tax  excessive  accumulations  of  exempt 
organizations — but  would  not  tax  the 
income  which  li;  promptly  used  for  char- 
itable purposes.  It  seems  unfair  that 
an  organization  should  be  able  to  earn 
income  in  a  foreign  country  and  be  guar- 
anteed against  all  loss  by  the  United 
States  and  then  not  pay  any  tax  on  such 
income.  I  feel  this  subject  warrants  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Joly  13, 1962 

TTie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Epheslans  6:  10:  Finally,  my  brethren, 
he  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  Hit  might. 

O  Thou  Eternal  Spirit,  we  rejoice  that 
Thou  didst  lead  our  beloved  country 
safely  from  Its  perilous  beginnings 
through  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
to  this  day  of  grace. 

Grant  that  in  these  times  of  great 
need,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  con- 
fused and  anguish  fills  their  hearts,  we 
may  reassure  ourselves  that  Thy  spirit 
can  deliver  us  from  those  fears  which 
deplete  our  strength  and  dissipate  our 
energy. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  emanci- 
pate us  from  sill  feelings  of  coldness  and 
complacency  toward  those  moral  and 
spiritual  values  which  are  mediated  to  us 
through  prayer  and  the  teachings  of  Thy 
Holy  Word. 

May  we  ascribe  unto  Thee  all  the 
praise  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   prooeedir^s   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  B.  10595.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  sale 
and  disposal  at  Oovemment  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  ootton:  and 

KJ.  Re*.  800.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  ref erendxun  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  1963. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  tlie  aooendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2775.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1M4,  providing  for  a  continuance  of 
civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  299<)  enUtled 
"An  act  to  ttmend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes",  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  HuicpiutsY.  Mr.  Mans- 
nvji,  Mr.  Wiuey.  Mr.  Hickknloopeb. 
and  Mr.  Aikxn  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1963 

Mr.  VINSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJi. 
11131)  to  authorize  certain  constructioo 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
puriJoses. 


IMPORTATION    OP    ADULT    HONEY 
BEES 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  8050)  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  importa- 
tion of  adult  honey  bees,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  aerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  a,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  a03(c)  (4)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting '(A)'  after  '(4)'.  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"  *(B)  Of  the  quantity  nuthorUed  for  pur- 
chase and  Importation  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Prealdent  U  authorlaed  to  allocaM 
to  oountrlea  within  the  Waatam  Hemisphar*. 
for  tha  six-month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962.  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
not  exceeding  la  the  aggregate  seventy-five 
thousand  ahort  tona.  and  tor  the  calendar 
years   1963  and   1964,  an  amount  of  sugar, 


raw  value,   not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  short  tons.' 

"(b)  Section  302(e)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  sugar  exported  by  any  foreign  country  to 
the  tJnlted  States  to  flU  any  allocation  made 
to  It  under  subsection  (c)(3)(C).' 

"(c)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act,  aa 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine  whether.  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent inventory  of  sugar,  the  estimated  pro- 
duction from  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  or 
sugarbeet-i  planted,  the  normal  marketings 
within  a  calendar  year  of  new-crop  sugar 
and  other  pertinent  factors,  any  area  or 
country  will  be  unable  to  market  the  quota 
or  proration  for  such  area  or  country.  If 
the  Secreuiry  determines  that  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  will  be  unable  to 
market  the  quota  or  proration  for  such  area 
or  country,  he  shall  revise  the  quota  for  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  prorating  to 
It  an  amount  of  sugar  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  deficit  as  the  quota  for  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  determined  under 
section  2()2(b)  then  in  efl'ect  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  quota  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Phlllpplniis  and  of  the  prorations  to  foreign 
countries  named  In  section  202(c)(3)(A) 
then  In  effect;  and  shall  allocate  an  amount 
of  sugar  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  defi- 
cit to  fonjlgn  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere  named  In  section  202(c)  (3)  (A) : 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  such  deficit 
shall  be  prorated  or  allocated  to  any  coun- 
try not  In  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  will  be 
unable  to  fill  Its  share  of  any  deficit  deter- 
mined under  this  subsection,  he  shall  allo- 
cate such  unfilled  amount  to  foreign  coun- 
tries within  the  Western  Hemisphere  named 
In  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  :  Provided,  That  no 
such  allocation  shall  be  made  to  any  foreign 
country  not  In  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States.  In  making  allocations  to 
foreign  countries  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  this  subsection,  special  consid- 
eration a^all  be  given  to  those  countries 
purchasing  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
neither  tlie  Republic  of  the  Philippines  nor 
the  countries  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere named  In  section  202(c)  (S)  (A)  can 
fill  all  of  any  such  deficit  whenever  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202  (c)  (4)  apply,  he  shall  add 
such  unfilled  amount  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  which  may  be  purchased  pursuant  to 
section  202(c)(4),  and  whenever  section 
202(c)(4)  does  not  apply  he  ahaU  apportion 
such  unfilled  amount  on  such  basis  and  to 
such  foreign  countries  In  dlplomaUc  rela- 
tions with  the  United  SUtes  as  he  deter- 
mines Is  required  to  fill  such  deficit.' 

"(d)  S.;ctlon  207(e)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  provisions  of 
this  parapraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  allo- 
caUon  made  to  a  foreign  country  under  sec- 
tion 202(c)  (3)  (C).' 

"(e)  Se.:tlon  213  of  stich  Act.  as  amended, 
la  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  •(*)'  ••<*  place  it  ap- 
PoMs  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  thereof 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  '(4)  (A)'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'paragraph  (3)  of 
•wuon  a02(c)'  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
■ecUon  (c)  thereof  aad  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  (B)  of  aec- 
tionaoa(c)';  and 

"(3)  by  atrlklng  out  '(4)'  each  place  It 
»ppeara  In  the  first  sentence  of  subeectlon 
(c)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'(4)  (A)'. 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  as  if  they  were  enacted 
as  a  part  of  HJL  12154  enUtled  An  Act  to 
amend   aad   extend   the  provisions   of   the 


Sugar    Act    of    1948,    as    amended'.    Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Act  relating  to  the  Importation 
of  adult  honeybees,  and  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  a« 
amended." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  object,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  his  objection  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
will. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  House  that  I  suppose  all  of  us 
are  now  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  sugar  program  in  operation  in  Amer- 
ica. Each  day  we  face  a  delay,  boat- 
loads of  sugar  may  be  dumped  on  our 
market 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
or  is  there  not  objection? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  reserved  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  just  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  my  friend  how  important  it  Is 
for  us  to  enact  this  legislation.  The  bill 
is  H.R.  8050,  the  honeybee  bill  to  which 
the  Senate  has  attached  an  amendment 
to  correct,  to  some  extent  the  mistakes 
made  by  that  body's  revision  of  the 
sugar  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  agree  with  the  procedure 
that  has  been  followed.  I  do  think  that 
the  Senate  and  the  administration  have 
made  a  great  concession  in  the  direction 
of  the  House  sugar  bill.  This  amend- 
ment comes  back  here  providing  for  an 
additional  150,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be 
allocated  to  countries  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  committee  considered 
It  very  carefully.  We  have  communi- 
cated with  the  White  House,  and  I  have 
assurance  from  the  White  House  as  to 
how  this  sugar  will  be  allocated.  I  know 
that  130,000  tons  will  go  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  20,000  tons  to  the 
Argentine.  And  that  is  almost  what 
the  House  bill  provided.  We  gave 
Argentina  20,000  tons,  but  the  Senate 
forced  us  to  give  it  up.  We  had  200,000 
tons  of  quota  for  the  Dominican  Repub- 
hc  plus  150,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  so- 
called  fallback.  Now.  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  embrace  country  quotas 
and  the  premium  principle  and  to 
abandon  the  recapture  clause  on  this 
150,000  tons. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  in  all  serious- 
ness that  the  dii*ector  of  the  sugar 
branch  told  us  that  if  we  went  along 
without  a  sugar  program  for  as  much 
as  2  weeks,  it  might  very  well  prove  dis- 
astrous to  the  sugar  industry  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  Uiing, 
that  eventually  our  domestic  producers 
of  sugar,  sugarbeets,  and  sugarcane, 
cannot  avoid  bankruptcy  unless  we  have 
this  program  in  operation.  I  do  hope 
that  the  gentleman  will  reconsider  and 
will  let  this  biU  go  to  the  White  House 
and  let  the  program  continue  in  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to 
direct  this  question  to  the  chairman.  I 
can  understand  the  predicament  that 


this  legislation  Is  In.  but,  by  the  same 
token,  I  Just  cannot  understand  why  an 
Important  bill  such  as  the  sugar  bill  is 
held  up  every  year  until  the  very  last 
moment  and  then  brought  out  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  where  it  becomes 
a  question  of  either  accepting  It  as  is  or 
not.  We  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  bill  or  work  our  will.  It  Is 
hke  putting  a  gim  to  our  heads,  saying 
that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  bill,  the  law 
is  going  to  lapse,  and  havoc  will  be  raised 
with  the  sugar  market  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  delay  here  can- 
not possibly  be  attributed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  All  of  last  ses- 
sion, time  and  again.  I  requested  the 
administration  to  give  us  recommenda- 
tions. We  received  no  recommendations. 
All  of  this  session,  Janusur,  February, 
March,  and  on  down  the  line  I  asked 
for  recommendations  and  we  did  not 
receive  any  recommendations,  and  we 
suspected  we  were  then  being  maneu- 
vered into  a  position  where  we  would 
be  forced  to  ask  for  a  straight  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  Sugar  Act.  Antici- 
pating that  situation,  I  announced  that 
we  would  hold  hearings,  even  though 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
had  not  received  any  recommendations 
from  the  administration.  So.  we  cannot 
possibly  be  blamed. 

We  started  the  hearings.  We  heard 
all  the  people  who  wanted  to  be  heard, 
representatives  of  the  domestic  industry, 
representatives  of  foreign  sugar  sup- 
pliers, and  we  went  into  executive  ses- 
sion. We  did  the  best  we  could.  We 
brought  the  bill  out  here.  We  did  what 
we  thought  was  right.  This  House  ap- 
proved It  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1  after  the 
committee  had  reported  It  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  1.  You  cannot  blame  the  commit- 
tee or  the  House  for  delaying  It. 

We  wrote  the  quotas  in  our  committee, 
and  after  we  wrote  them  in  the  bill  I 
sent  word  to  the  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Branch  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture asking  him  to  review  these  quotas, 
and  following  his  advice  we  made  cer- 
tain adjustments. 

Later,  as  we  all  know,  after  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill,  the  other  body  em- 
braced the  global  quota  and  premium 
recapture  propositions  which  the  House 
had  rejected.  We  went  to  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  Senate  and. 
in  order  to  get  a  bill  at  all,  we  of  the 
House  had  to  submit  to  striking  out 
the  quota  the  House  had  provided  for 
Argentina  and  to  reductions  in  quotas 
for  other  countries.  This  was  calculated 
to  offend  a  lot  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  I  am  told  that  18  ambassadors 
went  to  the  State  Department  to  protest 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the 
visit  of  our  President  with  the  President 
of  Mexico,  the  whole  picture  changed. 

We  then  were  requested  to  give  our 
views  concerning  this  150,000  tons  in  the 
honey  bee  bill.  H.R.  8050.  Speaking  for 
the  committee,  I  said  "We  do  not  care  if 
you  take  150,000  tons.  250,000  tons  or 
350.000  tons;  you  can  do  what  you  please 
with  it,"  because  that  is  what  we  wanted 
to  do.  Under  our  bill,  before  the  other 
body   changed  it,   we   allocated   every 
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single  pound  of  sugar  that  will  be  oon- 
sumed  in  our  domestic  market,  that 
which  is  produced  domestically  and  that 
which  comes  in  from  foreign  sources. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  where  we 
can  lay  the  blame.  I  will,  of  course,  take 
the  gentleman's  word  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrunent  did  not  come 
up  here  with  a  recommendation  in  due 
time.  But  I  do  know  that  we  have 
wasted  a  lot  of  time  in  this  session. 
Some  of  us  have  been  here  faithfully 
day  in  and  day  out,  but  we  have  had 
only  Tuesday-to-Thursday  sessions. 
There  was  ample  time  to  take  up  this 
legislation  and  consider  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pick  up  the  news- 
papers every  day  and  read  many  stories 
about  lobbying  on  this  sugar  bill  which 
do  not  sound  too  good  on  the  surface. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  could  not  have 
the  time  to  explore  some  of  the  stories 
that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHBRooKl  who  objects,  has  a  good 
point.  If  they  have  wasted  all  this  time 
already,  they  can  waste  another  week- 
end. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  how  the 
gentleman  feels  about  it,  and  I  say  that 
I  could  share  the  gentleman's  views,  but 
for  the  situation  which  could  very  well 
result  from  a  further  delay  in  enacting 
this  law.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the 
other  body  taking  the  honeybee  bin  and 
putting  a  sugar  amendment  onto  it — 
150.000  tons  of  sugar — and  sending  it 
over  here  to  the  House.  But  this  is  the 
way  they  decided  to  do  it,  because  it 
happened  to  be  a  bill  reported  originally 
by  our  Committee  on  Agriciolture,  relat- 
ing to  the  importation  of  adult  honey 
bees.  They  foimd  out  over  there  that 
they  had  not  acted  on  the  House-ap- 
proved H.R.  8050  and.  therefore,  they 
put  this  sugar  amendment  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolzy] 
has  stated  his  case  very  welL  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  this  legislation 
should  be  delayed.  It  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose  and  it  will  only  mean  that  a  rule 
will  be  requested  if  an  objection  is  made 
today.  I  agreed  that  the  bill  might  be 
brought  up  today,  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiad  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  in  the  committee.  I 
object  to  the  proposition  that  the  Con- 
gress permit  the  Executive  to  buy 
premium  sugar  and  thereby  use  the 
Sugar  Act  as  a  foreign  aid  program.  I 
disagree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEYl  on  the  global  quota 
idea  where  we  have  a  recapture  provision 
whereby  no  premiums  would  go  to  any 
country.  However,  if  any  premlimis  are 
to  be  paid,  the  principle  which  has  been 
in  effect  to  date,  should  still  apply  that 


the  country  who  receives  them  should  be 
determined  by  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLiY]  read  in  the  committee  a 
letter  frcwn  the  President  which  Indicates 
how  the  150,000  tons  of  additional  sugar 
is  going  to  be  divided.  If  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  that  letter  with 
him.  I  think  it  should  be  read.  If  the 
gentleman  would  read  it  now  the  Mem- 
bers will  know  how  this  150,000  tons 
will  be  allocated  and  I  have  indicated 
that  I  would  not  object  because  this  let- 
ter determines  as  clearly  as  if  it  were 
written  into  law  that  Argentina  will  get 
a  20,000-ton  quota  and  the  E>ominican 
Republic  will  get  130,000  tons. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Canrfina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  read 
the  letter. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
intend  to  object.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  go  ahead  with  the  discussion, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  Intends 
to  object  notwithstanding  the  situation 
which  we  have  discussed? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  the 
status  of  the  sugar  bill  is  that  it  has 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
conference  committee,  and  is  now  before 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  it  is  on 
the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct,  then,  that  the  President  is 
saying  to  the  Congress  that  unless  we 
pass  this  bill,  he  is  going  to  veto  the 
sugar  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  wtiy  the  passage  of  this  bill  has 
anything  to  do  with  putting  into  effect 
an  act  that  is  going  to  represent  an 
advantage  to  sugar  growers  in  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  moving  so  rapidly  on  this  as  long 
as  the  bill  is  before  the  President  We 
can  take  action  on  this  in  the  regular 
course  of  evMits. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  we  can. 
But  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point — and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so — a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent which  indicates  clearly  that  he  is 
cooperating  with  us  and  cooperating 
with  Congress  in  an  effort  to  correct 
mistakes  which  were  made  in  the  sugar 
bill  now  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Thk  Whitk  HotJSi:, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12. 1962. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Harold;  If  H.R.  8050  should  be  en- 
acted Into  law  In  substantially  the  same  form 
as  It  wa«  returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives from  the  Senate.  It  will,  as  you 
know,  afford  the  President  authority  "to 
allocate  to  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  the  slz-month  period  ending 
December  31.  1962.  an  amount  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate  sev- 
enty-five thousand  short  tons,  and  for  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964.  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  In  the  ag- 
gregate one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons." 

This  sugar  would  be  entitled  to  a  pre- 
mium payment. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  use  this  authority  to 
aUocate  130,000  tons  annually  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  In  reoogolUon  of  that  na- 
tion's economic  dependence  upon  sugar  and 
Its  problems  of  transition  from  the  TruJlUo 
regime:  and  to  allocate  20.000  tons  annually 
to  Argentina.  Argentina  Is  the  only  Western 
Hemisphere  nation  which  requested  a  quota 
but  waa  not  granted  one  by  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1962.  Since  the  aUocable 
amount  for  the  remainder  of  calendar  year 

1962  Is  one-half  the  annual  allocations.  It 
is  my  Jitentlon  to  reduce  the  calendar  year 

1963  allocations  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Argentina  proportionately. 

Sincerely. 

JOHJI  F.  Kkmnkst. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  mistakes  In  the 
sugar  bill  now  before  the  President  were 
made  by  the  other  body  when  its  con- 
ferees Insisted  upon  the  House  Members 
agreeing  to  take  away  from  Argentina 
the  little  qtwta  we  gave  them  and  to  take 
away  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
150,000  tons  plus  10.000  tons,  or  160.000 
tons. 

The  President  feels  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate for  him  to  sign  a  bill  with  that 
net  result.  I  think  he  would  like  yery 
much  for  this  bill  to  be  on  his  desk  when 
he  signs  the  sugar  bill,  which  is  there 
now.  The  time  expires.  I  think.  Satur- 
day night  for  the  President  to  act  on  the 
sugar  legislation. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hav« 
been  very  curious  to  know,  since  6eeii>g 
the  accounts  of  the  unconscionable  fees 
paid  lobbyists  Just  exactly  what  these 
people  do  to  justify  the  claims  they  make 
against  the  several  nations  that  receive 
these  allotments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me  ? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  friend  that  I  do  not 
know  what  these  so-called  lobbyists  or 
lawyers  do.  I  do  know  this,  that  they 
preparetheir  cases  well.  They  come  into 
our  committee  room  and  testify  before 
our  35-man  committee;  they  present  ar- 
guments as  to  why  tlie  people  they  rep- 
resent sliould  participate  in  our  program. 
They  discuss  the  trade  balance  between 
our  Nation  and  the  nation  they  repre- 
sent. They  go  into  the  field  of  produc- 
tion. They  show  what  a  burden  they 
have  and  show  the  importance  of  sugar 
to  the  economy  of  each  of  these  coun- 
tries. Some  very  well  prepared  state- 
ments are  presented  to  our  committee.  I 
have  known  of  no  lobbying  outside  of  the 
committee  room. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  Impression  I  got 
that  these  people  were  peddling  Influ- 
ence is  not  a  correct  one? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  not.  The 
greatejit  lobby,  I  suppose,  that  ever  ex- 
isted was  here  in  WashingUm  in  1956, 
when  we  were  writing  a  sugar  bill.  The 
quotas  in  the  Senate  bill  were  made  in 
1956,  when  Cuba  had  the  lion's  share  of 
our  market,  and  Cuba  spent  more  than 
$700,000  then,  lobbying  here  in  Wash- 
ington. I  had  the  record  checked  by  a 
member  of  my  staff. 

Mr.  WALTER.   How  did  they  spend  it? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  lord  in  heaven  only 
knows.  They  spent  it  on  maybe  150 
lawyers;  they  haid  lawyers  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  With  reference  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
just  brought  out.  this  has  bothered  me 
no  end.  If  these  quotas  are  justified 
country  by  country,  why  does  not  the 
committee  write  a  provision  into  the  bill 
that  no  country  shall  receive  a  quota  for 
sugar  if  it  pays  any  fee  for  lobbying? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry,  I  did  not  quite  hear  what  the 
gentleman  said. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Why  does  not  the  com- 
mittee insert  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
no  country  shall  receive  a  quota  for  sugar 
if  it  pays  a  fee  for  lobbying? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  feels  about  it,  but  some  peo- 
ple talk  about  lobbying  as  if  it  is  some 
sort  ol  an  unusual  or  rare  thing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  lobbying.  But  why  do  they  need 
a  lobby  on  a  sugar  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  they  need  a 
lobby?  I  just  tried  to  explain  all  that  I 
know  about  the  service  that  the  lobbyists 
perform,  and  that  is  to  come  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  as  they  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  do,  and  file  their 
petition.     

Mr.  CONTE.  Why  do  not  the  em- 
bassies of  the  various  countries  send  a 
representative  up  to  the  committee  and 
thereby  save  the  fees  that  they  now  pay 
for  lobbying? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Washington  is  wrapped 
up  in  protocol.  Ambassadors  and  for- 
eign diplomats  cannot  with  propriety 
appear  before  committees  of  Congress. 
They  work  only  through  the  State  De- 
partment. Foreign  governments  and 
foreign  interests  desiring  to  present  peti- 
tions to  Congress  must  of  necessity  ar- 
range for  some  American  citizen  to 
present  their  petitions.  The  right  to 
petition  Congress  is  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

This  is  a  sacred  right  approved  by  the 
Poimding  Fathers  of  our  Republic.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the 
patriotism,  the  honesty,  and  the  courage, 
yes,  even  in  the  incorruptibility  of  all  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  I  am  happy  in  the 
thought  that  our  committee  was  unani- 
mous on  most  of  the  important  votes 
taken.  The  bill  reported  was  the  monu- 
ment of  long  and  laborious  effort  on  the 
part  of  devoted  and  dedicated  public 
servants,  all  working  In  the  interests  of 
all  of  the  people  of  our  country.  If  there 
is  anything  evil  or  unholy  about  the 


stigar  bill  which  Is  on  the  President's 
desk,  if  it  is  bad  and  not  in  the  national 
interest,  and  if  the  decisions  which  have 
been  made  were  influenced  by  graft  or 
greed  or  bribery  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  his  great  office  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities vested  in  him,  will  veto  the 
bill.  If  it  is  a  good  bill  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  our  country  I  am 
certain  he  will  sign  it. 

Mr.  LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
reserving  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS   AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(HJl.  11737)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  ojjeration;  construction  of 
facilities;  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Oeorgk  P.  Miller,  Teagub  of  Texas, 
Karth,  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Fulton. 


THE  ILL-ADVISED  UJJ.  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
the  Congressional  Record  to  note  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  during  the 
debate  on  the  foreign-aid  bilL  This 
amendment  concerning  the  denial  of 
U.S.  grants  or  loans  to  the  United  Na- 
tions passed  by  a  teller  vote.  I  voted 
agsdnst  it.  It  would  scuttle  the  United 
Nations  and  unwittingly  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists. 

As  a  young  man  I  enthused  at  the  fact 
that  the  institution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions rose  out  of  the  ashes  of  World 
War  n.  I  never  then  thought  I  would 
someday  be  given  the  honor  of  sitting 
in  the  TJS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Kor  did  I  think  when  sworn  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  that  this  body  would 
impede  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  all 
that  millions  of  Americans,  had  hoped  it 
would  be,  but  it  is  still  our  last  best  hope 
for  peace  on  earth.  Yet  after  7  min- 
utes of  debate  we.  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  undermined  the  foundations  of 
that  world  organization. 

What  have  we  done  in  denying  grants 
or  loans  to  the  United  Nations  until  and 
unless  all  member  nations  have  paid  in 
full  their  share  of  expenses,  including 


operations  in  the  Congo?  We  have 
merely  told  Russia:  "If  you  want  to 
wreck  any  United  Nations  police  action 
against  aggression,  just  withhold  pay- 
ment to  the  United  Nations." 

Why  did  Russia  not  pay  its  share 
of  the  United  Nations  Congo  action? 
The  answer  is  simply  because  the  opera- 
tion was  against  the  best  interest  of  Rus- 
sia. If  this  amendment  stays  in  the  law, 
the  United  Nations  Congo  operation 
which  has  been  a  thorn  in  Russia's  side 
will  come  to  a  halt. 

In  fact,  under  the  amendment,  if  the 
Reds  should  tomorrow  invade  South  Ko- 
rea, the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
could  avoid  United  Nations  resistance 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding  back 
their  United  Nations  payments.  This  is 
a  monstrous  folly  which  invites  world 
war  IIL 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  be  patient 
and  not  expect  overnight  solutions.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  does  not  include  this  dis- 
astrous provision,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate-House  conferees  will  delete  it.  If 
I  did  not  think  this  likely,  I  might  have 
foimd  it  nesessary  to  vote  against  the 
entire  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  have  had  provocation,  but  we  re- 
acted hastily  and  foolishly.  What  we 
have  sown  in  petulance,  we  can  reap  in 
regret. 

PORT   OF  NEW  YORK   AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  a  rather  short  article  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  voted 
unanlmo\isly  yesterday  to  pay  former  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey's  law  firm  an  $85,000  fee 
for  successfully  handling  the  appeal  of  Aus- 
tin J.  Tobln,  Its  executive  director. 

In  recommending  that  the  agency  com- 
missioners approve  the  $85,000  fee,  S.  Sloan 
Colt,  the  chairman,  read  into  the  record  a 
letter  from  the  former  Governor  that  noted : 

"On  ovir  visual  basis  to  regular  clients,  our 
fee  would  be  something  over  twice  this 
amount.  However,  having  In  mind  the  pub- 
lic nature  of  the  authority  and  the  cause 
Involved,  my  partners  and  I  prefer  to  bill 
on  the  reduced  basis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  of  Queens  County,  which  has  two 
of  the  largest  port  authority  installa- 
tions, La  Guardia  Airport  and  New  York 
International  Airport,  I  want  to  publicly 
thank  the  former  Governor  of  New  York 
for  the  consideration  that  he  has  shown 
for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  for  the  fiscal  responsibility  he  has 
once  again  exhibited. 


THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  STELLE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
war  veterans  last  week  lost  a  devoted 
friend. 

On  Friday.  July  6.  the  Honorable 
John  Stelle,  former  Governor  of  Illinois, 
and  a  past  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  died  in  Barnes  Hos- 
pital. St.  Louis,  Mo.  On  Monday,  July  9, 
Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  other  State  officials, 
and  two  past  national  commanders  of 
the  American  Legion  attended  funeral 
services  for  Mr.  Stelle  at  his  home  city 
of  McLeansboro,  111. 

The  veterans  of  America  never  had  a 
better  friend  than  John  Stelle.  For 
many  years  he  gave  of  his  services  in  be- 
half of  every  worthwhile  program  in  the 
interest  of  the  veterans  and  our  Na- 
tion's servicemen.  He  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  in  the  American  Legion 
who  sponsored  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  veterans.  As  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gion's legislative  committee  for  years 
he,  with  others,  was  responsible  for 
many  benefits  for  the  veterans,  and  in 
particular  for  the  disabled  veteran. 

He  was  the  champion  of  great  causes 
and  a  vigorous  supporter  of  measures  de- 
signed to  promote  our  national  defense. 

John  Stelle  was  elected  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  on  No- 
vember 21,  1945,  at  the  27th  national 
convention  in  Chicago,  climaxing  a 
colorful  record  of  American  Legion  serv- 
ice from  his  local  post  to  the  national 
organization,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

He  served  his  State  of  Illinois  with 
honor  as  State  treasurer,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  Governor.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful businessman.  He  was  an  attor- 
ney of  distinction.  Outstanding  on  the 
list  of  his  great  accomplishments  for  the 
American  Legion  was  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  which  in  1944  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  draft- 
ing and  steering  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  its  final  enact- 
ment the  GI  bill  of  rights.  He  witnessed 
the  signing  of  that  act  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

As  a  soldier  in  World  War  I  he  won 
his  captain's  bars  on  the  battlefield. 

To  his  widow  and  to  his  fine  family 
I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 


GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 
ABUSES 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  there  Is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  Member  of  this  House  about  bribery, 
fraud,  and  graft  in  the  procurement  of 
electronic  equipment  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, I  would  suggest  the  doubters 
read  today's  Washington  Post,  page  3, 
section  A. 


There  they  will  see  where  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  yesterday  ar- 
rested two  Defense  Department  em- 
ployees at  Shrewsbury,  N.J..  on  charges 
of  bribery.  These  men  are  both  high- 
ranking  civilian  employees  in  the  area 
of  procurement  that  specializes  in  elec- 
tronics. They  are  William  J.  Laverick. 
49.  and  Harrison  F.  Tryon.  48.  The  FBI 
says,  according  to  the  Post,  that  its 
agents  saw  these  men  accept  a  total  of 
$1,500  from  a  manufacturer's  represent- 
ative. It  said  these  two  men  were  in  a 
position  to  pass  on  the  award  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  to  an  electronics  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  I  have  con- 
tended all  along.  So  long  as  a  handful 
of  individuals  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  many  times  one  individual 
can  act  as  judge,  jury,  witness,  and 
prosecutor,  we  are  going  to  have  this 
kind  of  corruption.  So  long  as  one  indi- 
vidual can  direct  tax  money  to  a  com- 
pany to  develop  an  item,  which  company 
is  later  to  be  the  only  one  allowed  to  bid 
on  production  of  the  item,  the  stage  is 
set  for  bribery  and  graft. 

The  companies  merely  play  the  game 
by  the  rules  laid  down.  Thankfully,  in 
this  one  case,  a  company  became  tired 
of  being  taken  to  the  cleaners  and  did 
something  about  it. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  practice  I 
have  been  talking  about,  and  it  is  wide- 
spread. I  want  to  predict  to  you  that 
the  FBI  is  going  to  find  more  such 
people  as  it  continues. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  backing  me  to  the 
hilt  and  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
this  matter.  I  assure  you  I  am  going  full 
steam  ahead.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  by 
people  in  high  positions  to  gag  me.  I 
want  you  to  know  I  have  just  begun  to 
fight. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wsmt  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  Appendix  of  today's  daily  Record 
where  a  full  story  of  this  latest  example 
of  corruption  is  detailed. 

In  explaining  the  articles,  I  want  to 
make  public  at  this  time  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  given  to  me  in  this 
area  by  the  writer  of  the  articles,  Mr. 
Charles  Nlcodemus,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Nicodemus  has  been  an 
almost  priceless  asset  to  me  since  we 
met  many  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Nicodemus  is  doing  a  wonderful 
job,  in  the  truly  great  tradition  of  the 
American  newspaperman.  By  digging 
out  the  facts,  by  being  industrious  and 
by  taking  the  side  of  the  taxpayer,  he 
has  been  able  to  get  the  biggest  story  of 
the  year  in  Washington.  The  results  of 
the  arrests  made  at  Shrewsbury,  N.J., 
coulc*  save  the  taxpayers  millions. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Nicodemus  on  his 
work  and  his  stories.  I  want  to  be  the 
first  to  say  that  the  Washington  press 
corps  should  officially  recognize  this 
young  man's  excellent  work.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  job.  I  think  that  as 
this  story  unfolds — and  you  have  heard 
but  a  small  part  of  it  so  far — you  will 
agree  with  me:  Charlie  Nicodemus 
should  be  given  a  priority  consideration 
for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  excellent 
work. 


RELOCATION     OP     FAMILIES     DIS- 
PLACED BY  FREEWAY  PROJECTS 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we 
should  commend  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  their  will- 
ingness to  hold  up  freeway  projects  until 
provision  is  made  for  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies which  would  be  displaced  by  such 
projects. 

Engineer  Commissioner  Frederick  J. 
Clarke,  speaking  at  an  awards  banquet 
of  the  Washington  Building  Congress 
Monday,  July  9.  1962,  declared: 

We  can  no  longer  proceed  with  massive 
demolition  as  we  did  In  the  southwest  (ur- 
ban renewal)  area.  And  untU  we  can  pro- 
vide adequate  housing,  or  undertake  the  re- 
newal In  slow  stages,  we  can't  move  ahead. 

Engineer  Commissioner  Clarke  pointed 
out  that  District  highway  construction 
dislocates  about  700  families  a  year  and 
renewal  programs  uproot  about  1,000 
more.  The  Adams-Morgan  urban  re- 
newal project  in  northwest  Washington, 
"will  leave  a  2,000-family  deficit,  and  we 
will  be  lucky  to  achieve  a  housing  bal- 
ance in  the  second  precinct." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  dis- 
placing more  families  than  highways. 
Urban  renewal  programs  must  be  held 
up  just  like  highway  programs  until  ade- 
quate housing  is  found  for  those  who 
will  be  displaced. 

In  addition  to  the  2.000  families  which 
will  be  displaced  by  the  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project.  150  small  busi- 
nessmen are  to  be  displaced.  These  2.000 
will  be  mostly  colored  families  as  has 
been  the  case  in  previous  large-scale  ur- 
ban renewal  programs  In  the  District. 
Unless  adequate  housing  is  provided  in 
advance  of  such  projects,  the  inevitable 
result  is  crowding,  and  hardship,  and  a 
host  of  social  and  economic  problems. 
An  action  designed  to  help  the  commu- 
nity can  actually  lead  to  even  greater 
problems  than  are  cured. 

There  are  only  15,000  people  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  now.  Two 
thousand  families  constitute  at  least  half 
of  the  area's  population. 

This  would  seem  entirely  too  high  a 
cost  for  the  dubious  benefits  which  urban 
renewal  will  contribute  in  this  specific 
area. 

After  the  Federal  Government  puts  in 
millions  of  dollars,  half  of  the  present 
population  will  not  be  able  to  live  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  area.  This  is  a  distress- 
ing local  situation  which  should  have 
much  more  planning. 


PAA  HAS  POWER  TO  END  EAST- 
ERN AIR  LINES  JURISDICTIONAL 
STRIKE 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re(iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Thei"e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  F^wt- 
em  All*  Lines  strike,  which  has  continued 
now  since  June  23,  does  not  Involve  a 
dispuU:  between  labor  and  management 
over  wages  and  working  conditions.  It 
is  a  dispute  between  rival  unions  to  de- 
termine which  will  handle  which  job  in 
the  operation  of  commercial  aircraft. 

Whl^e  I  favor  permanent  legislation  to 
outlaw  such  jurisdictional  strikes,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  has  the  power 
today,  without  additional  legislation,  to 
end  this  strike  by  making  the  issue  aca- 
demic. This  could  be  done  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agenc3'  promulgating  a  rule  determining 
the  composition  of  a  flight  crew. 

On  yesterday  there  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  bill — S.  3540 — which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  establish 
boards  to  resolve  such  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. But  this  Is  permanent  legislation 
and  btforc  enacted  it  must  follow  com- 
mittee hearings  in  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  floor  action  by  both  bodies. 
Such  a  bill  cannot  move  through  Con- 
gress rapidly  enough  to  force  a  settle- 
ment of  this  strike  before  additional 
losses  and  damages  occur.  A  settlement 
of  the  current  strike,  which  has  cost  the 
jobs  of  18.000  Eastern  Air  Lines  employ- 
ees with  a  daily  loss  in  pay  of  $367,000, 
is  costing  E^astem  Air  Lines  $1  million  a 
day  in  loss  of  revenue  and  is  causing 
substantial  hardship  to  the  traveling 
public  by  disrupting  air  service  in  the 
many  communities  served  by  Eastern, 
cannot  wait  on  congressional  action. 
Every  day  this  strike  continues  will  In- 
crease the  losses  and  extend  the  hard- 
ships bemg  caused  by  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  Interest 
demands  that  the  administration  take 
action  available  to  It  which  would  bring 
about  a  resumption  of  air  service.  I  hope 
that  it  will  take  such  action  promptly. 


AID  TO  THE  REDS 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
case  some  of  us  do  not  know  exactly 
what  we  did  yesterday,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  the  whole  matter  made  very  clear 
this  morning  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
a  screaming  headline  on  the  front  page 
which  said:  "President  Voted  Power  To 
Aid  Reds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  for  this  time  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  under  previously 
granted  permission  I  will  address  the 
House  for  a  maximum  of  30  minutes  and 
possibly  less  after  the  legislative  pro- 
gram and  special  orders  today.  The  sub- 
ject of  my  remarks  will  be  the  Atomic 
Energy  authorization  bill,  and  they  will 
be  directed  specifically  to  the  two 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  which 
will  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  sell  waste  steam  to  a  non- 
Federal  entity  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity in  generating  facilities  which  will 
be  planned,  paid  for,  constructed,  and 
operated  without  1  cent  of  Federal 
appropriations.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
sale  of  this  steam  will  bring  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  between 
$3  million  and  $125  million,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
reactor  is  operated  on  a  dual  capacity 
basis,  and  it  will  bring  that  money  in 
without  1  { ent  of  additional  Federal  ap- 
propriations. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  154] 

Addabbo  Gilbert  NOTrell 

Alford  Glenn  O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Anfuso  Gray  pfost 

Baker  Green,  Oreg.  Phllbln 

Barrett  Grlffln  Pilcber 

Bass.  niL  Harding  Powell 

Belcher  Harrison,  Va.  Rains 

Bennett,  Mich.  Hays  Randall 

BUtch  Healey  RUey 

Boiling  Hemphill  Roberts,  Ala. 

Boykln  Hoffman.  Mich.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Brooks.  Tex.  Horan  Rostenkowskl 

Buckley  Jones,  Ala.  Roush 

CahUl  Kee  St.  Germain 

Carey  KeUy  Santangelo 

Celler  Keogh  Saund 

Chamberlain  King,  Utah  Scranton 

Clark  Kowalskl  Seely-Brown 

Curtis,  Mass.  Latta  Sibal 

Curtis,  Mo.  Lindsay  Smith,  Miss. 

Daddarlo  Loser  Spence 

Davis.  Mcculloch  Stafford 

James  O.  Mclntlre  Stratton 

Davis,  Tenn.  McMillan  Taber 

Dawson  McSween  Thompson,  La. 

Denton  McVey  Thompson,  N.J. 

Donohue  Macdonald  Tupper 

Dooley  Madden  UUman 

Dom  Martin,  Mass.  Utt 

Evlns  May  Van  Pelt 

Farbstein  Meader  Van  Zandt 

Penton  Michel  Wharton 

Flno  Miller,  NT.  Williams 

Flood  Monagan  Wilson,  Calif. 

Fogarty  Moore  Wilson,  Ind. 

Frazler  Morse  Wlnstead 

Frellnghuysen  Moulder  Tates 

Gathlngs  Multer  Zelenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  319 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORITY  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2970)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  was  signed  only  by  the 
Democratic  members.  The  Republican 
members  refused  to  sign.  The  purpose 
of  not  signing  was  because  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  July  2  it  was 
understood  that  the  funds  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  would  be  kept 
separate.  We  agreed  to  those  terms 
and  did  not  object  to  the  bill's  coming 
up  under  suspension.  Since  the  confer- 
ence, these  two  funds  have  been  brought 
under  one  fund,  the  disaster  loan  fund 
and  the  major  loan  fimd  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  For  these 
leasons,  I  am  withholding  my  objection 
until  a  full  explanation  of  this  situation 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  statement's  being  read? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  take  ample  time  to 
explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman,  we  un- 
derstand, win  be  in  control  of  every 
minute  of  the  time.  I  should  like  to 
have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will,  of  course,  yield 
half  the  time  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  will  yield  equal  time 
to  our  side? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  I  have  con- 
trol of  the  time,  but  I  will  yield  time  to 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  oWection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoKTxaxNCE  Repokt  (H.  Rkft.  No.  1974) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2970)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act, 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  (a)  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund,  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  "the  fund",  for  the  Admln- 
istratlon's  use  in  financing  the  functions 
performed  luider  sections  7(a),  7(b),  and 
8(a)  and  under  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958.  including  the  payment  of 
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administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  functions.  All  repayments  of  loans  and 
debentures,  payments  of  Interest,  and  other 
receipts  arising  out  of  transactions  financed 
from  the  fund  shall  be  paid  into  the  fund. 
As  capital  thereof,  appropriations  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,666,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  to  the  fund,  which  appropriations 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  Not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $1,325,000,000  shall 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  the  pur- 
poses eniimerated  in  the  following  sections 
of  this  Act:  7(a)  (relating  to  regiilar  busi- 
ness loans) ,  7(b)  (relating  to  disaster  loans) , 
and  8(a)  (relating  to  prime  contract  author- 
ity) :  Provided,  That  the  Administration  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  whenever  (1)  the  aggregate 
amount  outstanding  for  the  purposes  enu- 
merated in  sections  7(a)  and  8(a)  exceeds 
•  1,222,000,000,  or  (2)  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  for  the  purpose  enumerated  in 
section  7(b)  exceeds  $103,000,000.  Not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $341,000,000  shall  be 
outstanding  from  the  fund  at  any  one  time 
for  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  The  Administration 
shall  pay  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasxiry,  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  interest  on  the  outstanding  cash  dis- 
bursements from  the  fund,  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
yields  on  outstanding  interest -bearing  mar- 
ketable public  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  as  calculated 
for  the  month  of  June  preceding  such  fiscal 
year.' 

"(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  tlie  Congress  that 
the  regular  business  loan  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress  at  least  once  every 
two  years.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration should  submit  its  estimated  needs 
for  additional  authorization  for  such  pro- 
gram to  the  Congress  at  least  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  date  on  which  such  authori- 
zation is  to  be  provided,  in  order  to  assure 
an  orderly  and  recurring  review  of  such 
program  and  to  avoid  emergency  appeals  for 
additional  authorization.  Compliance  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  with  the  fore- 
going policy  will  enable  the  Congress  here- 
after to  provide  additional  authorization  for 
such  program  on  a  two-year  basis. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Is  empowered  to  make  loans  (either 
directly  or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  lenders  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to 
assist  any  firm  to  adjust  to  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  resulting  from  Increased 
competition  from  Imported  articles,  but  only 
If  (1)  an  adjustment  proposal  of  such  firm 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  (2)  the  Secretary  has  referred  such 
proposal  to  the  Administration  under  that 
Act  and  the  loan  would  provide  part  or  all 
of  the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  proposal,  and  (3)  the  Secretary's 
certification  is  in  force  at  the  time  the  Ad- 
ministration makes  the  loan. 

"(b)  The  Small  Business  Administration's 
authority  to  make  loans  under  this  section 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  separate  from  its 
authority  to  make  loans  under  the  Small 
Business  Act.  With  respect  to  loans  made 
under  this  section  the  Administration  shall 
apply  the  provisions  of  sections  314,  315,  316, 
318,  319,  and  320  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  as  though  such  loans  had  been  made 
under  section  314  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 


"(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date  (on  or  after  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962)  as  the  President  may 
specify  in  a  proclamation  duly  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  but  In  no  case  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
such  Act." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Wright  Patman, 
Albert  Raxns, 
Abraham   J.    Muxter, 
W.  A.  Barrett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
William  Proxmirk, 
A.  Willis  Robertson. 
John  Sparkman, 
Paul  H.  E>ot7Glas, 
Edward  V.  Long, 
Maurine  Neuberqer, 
J.  Glenn  Beall, 
J.  K.  JAvrrs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  sulMtitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

revolving  fund  authoritt 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  Increase  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  8BA  revolving 
fund  from  $1,200,000,000  to  $1,450,000,000. 
The  portion  which  could  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  regular  business  loans  and 
prime  contract  authority  (presently  $725,- 
000,000)  was  consolidated  with  the  portion 
which  could  be  outstanding  for  disaster 
loans  (presently  $150,000,000)  and  the  com- 
bined total  was  Increased  to  $1,109,000,000. 
The  portion  which  could  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  functions  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  was  In- 
creased from  $326,000,000  to  $341,000,000. 

The  corresponding  provision  of  the  House 
amendment  amended  section  4(c)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  Increase  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  SBA  revolving 
fund  to  $1,935,000,000,  of  which  $1,434,- 
000,000  was  set  aside  for  regular  business 
loans  and  prime  contract  authority,  $160,- 
000,000  was  set  aside  for  disaster  loans,  and 
$341,000,000  was  set  aside  for  functions  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

The  conference  substitute  Increases  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  the  SBA  revolv- 
ing fund  to  $1,666,000,000,  with  $1,325,000,000 
being  set  aside  (on  a  combined  basis,  as  in 
the  Senate  bill)  for  regular  business  loans, 
prime  contract  authority,  and  disaster  loans, 
and  $341,000,000  being  set  aside  for  func- 
tions under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  The  combined  Increased  au- 
thorization under  the  conference  substitute 
is  Intended  to  meet  estimated  needs  for  a 
2-year  period  (fiscal  1963  and  1964)  as  con- 
trasted with  the  1-year  period  contemplated 
by  the  Senate  bill  and  the  4-year  period 
contemplated  by  the  House  amendment. 

The  agreement  of  the  conferees  upon  this 
Increased  authorization  was  predicated  upon 
their  belief  that  SBA's  business  loan  pro- 
gram should  be  reviewed  at  least  every 
two  years.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  time 
for  consideration,  the  estimated  business  loan 


program  needs  for  SBA  for  an  additional 
two  years  should  be  submitted  to  the  new 
Congress  when  it  convenes  'n  January  1968, 
and  this  process  then  should  be  repeated 
as  necessary  every  two  years  as  each  new 
Congress  convenes,  in  order  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  and  recurring  review  of  this  program 
by  the  Congress  and  to  avoid  emergency  ap- 
peals by  SBA  for  additional  authorization. 
The  conference  substitute  Includes  a  pro- 
vision expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
to   this   effect. 

The  Senate  blU  required  that  SBA  report 
promptly  to  the  Appropriations  and  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  whenever  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  from  the  revolving  fund  for 
regular  business  loans  and  prime  contract 
authority  exceeds  $1,012,200,000  or  the  ag- 
gregate amount  outstanding  for  disaster 
loans  exceeds  $96,800,000,  In  order  to  en- 
sure that  a  disproportionate  part  of  the 
pooled  funds  is  not  used  for  any  one  of 
the  specified  purposes.  The  House  amend- 
ment (since  it  did  not  provide  for  pooling 
of  funds)  contained  no  corresponding  re- 
quirement. The  conference  substitute  fol- 
lows the  Senate  bill,  appropriately  modify- 
ing the  dollar  amounts  involved  In  order 
to  reflect  the  conference  agreement  upon  a 
2-year  authorization   (discussed  above). 

LOANS    TO    IMPORT- injured    FIRMS 

The  House  amendment  added  to  the 
Senate  bill  a  new  provision  (sec.  2)  which 
would  empower  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make  loans  to  firms  Injured  by 
imports,  where  the  Secretary  of  Corimerce 
(1)  makes  an  appropriate  certification  pur- 
suant to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(If  enacted),  and  (2)  requests  that  SBA 
furnish  financial  assistance,  provided  the 
Secretary's  certification  is  in  force  at  the 
time  the  Administration  makes  the  loan. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  with  amendments  de- 
signed to  indicate  clearly  that  this  provision 
does  not  take  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  any  of  the  authority  given  him 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  or  limit  such  authority  In  any  way.  The 
new  section  2  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing SBA  a  qualified  agency  for  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  purposes  in  certain  respects  in 
which  its  existing  authority  is  deficient. 

As  amended  by  the  conference  substitute 
section  2  would  make  applicable  to  the  new 
SBA  loan  program  several  sections  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  which  cover  the  Inter- 
est rate,  maturity,  standards,  and  various 
administrative  provisions  which  would  be 
applied  to  such  loans.  The  House  amend- 
ment would  have  incorporated  by  reference 
the  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
which  relate  to  certain  loan  terms,  standards, 
and  other  administrative  provisions.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  use  of  the  appli- 
cable Trade  Expansion  Act  provisions  relating 
to  standards  and  terms  for  these  loans  would 
promote  desirable  uniformity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  as  contemplated  by 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

The  conferees  wish  to  state  emphatically 
that  in  agreeing  to  this  section,  as  amended 
in  conference.  It  is  not  their  Intention  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  refer  all 
adjustment  proposals  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  The  Secretary,  of  course, 
has  the  sole  authority  to  determine  which 
pro{>osals  shall  be  referred  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  conferees  wish  to 
state  also  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
SBA  declines  to  grant  financial  assistance 
In  whole  or  In  part,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  be  able  and  should  exercise  his 
residual  lending  authority  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  If  he  determines  that  such 
assistance  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
justment proposal  and  it  is  not  their  in- 
tention that  this  section  will  change  his 
residual   authority   In  any  way.     It  Is  rec- 
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ognlzed  that  there  may  be  oases  In  which 
SBA  will  decline  to  render  financial  aaalst- 
ano*  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deems 
neoetsary  for  the  effective  carrying  out  of 
an  Import-Injured  firm's  adjustment  assist- 
ance proposal,  and  that  the  Secretary's  resid- 
ual authority  will  b«  used  In  such  cases. 

The  conferees  added  to  section  2  a  new 
subsection  (d)  which  provides  that  the  sec- 
tion will  take  effect  on  such  date  (on  or  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act) 
as  the  President  may  specify  In  a  proclama- 
tion duly  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
but  in  no  case  later  than  60  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Wright  Patmam, 

Albert  Rains, 

Abraham   J.   Multkr, 

W.  A.  Barrett, 
Managers  on  tha  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  provisions  of 
S.  2970  relate  to  increases  in  authoriza- 
tion of  the  revolvinf  fund  that  finances 
SBA  lending  and  investment  company 
activities,  and  an  expansion  of  SBA 
lending  authority  under  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed conditions  which  will  enable 
SBA  to  make  loans  to  companies  injured 
by  imports. 

With  respect  to  the  revolving  fund: 
The  conference  bill  provides  for  an  over- 
all revolving  fund  of  $1,666  million,  an 
increase  of  $466  million  over  the  present 
fund  authorized.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  understand  that  no  part  of 
the  revolving  fund  can  be  used  imtil 
funds  are  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

Within  the  overall  revolving  fund  au- 
thorization, the  conference  bill  provides 
limitations  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  SBA 
activities.  Thus,  no  more  than  $341  mil- 
lion may  be  outstanding  with  respect  to 
SBA  functions  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $16  million  over  the 
present  ceiling. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  no  more 
than  $1,325  million  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  for  business  and  disas- 
ter loans  and  SBA's  prime  contract  au- 
thority function  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  the  mi- 
nority is  dissatisfied  because  in  the  con- 
ference report  we  merged  the  disaster 
loan  authority  with  the  general  lending 
authority.  Personalb^,  I  do  not  care.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  segre- 
gated. I  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
pooled  together.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.  It  is  Just  the  matter  of  ac- 
counting for  the  funds. 

This  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Home,  and  I  want  the  minority 
members  to  listen  to  this  letter  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Home.  I  will  read 
the  letter  relating  to  this: 

Small  Business  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  12. 1962. 
Hon.   Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  BUr.  Chaolmam:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
on  S.  2970  to  combine  the  buslnoas  and  dls- 
uter  loan  authorizations  Is  causing  some 


concern  with  respect  to  future  provisions  for 
disasters.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  would 
l>e  appropriate  for  me  to  outline  to  you  a 
proposal  for  managing  this  combined  author- 
ization that  will,  in  my  opinion,  provide 
more  than  adequate  funds  for  disaster  pur- 
poses. 

The  authorization  provision  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  disaster  loans  Is  $150  million, 
and  this  amount  I  understand  was  used  in 
computing  the  needs  of  both  programs  In 
developing  the  total  figure  estimated  for  the 
needs  through  1964.  If  the  combined  au- 
thorization Is  adopted,  I  will  earmark  $160 
million  of  It  for  the  disaster  loan  activity. 

If  disaster  loan  demands  during  fiscal 
yean  1963  and  1964  reduce  the  imcommitted 
balance  of  the  $150  million  below  $25  mil- 
lion, I  will  transfer  from  the  balance  avail- 
able for  business  loans  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  an  uncom- 
mitted balance  of  $25  mUIion  to  meet  new 
disasters.  I  believe  that  management  of  the 
programs  along  these  lines  will  assure  buI- 
ficient  funds  to  meet  disaster  requirements, 
provided,  of  course,  appropriations  are  made 
In  keeping  with  authorization. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.   Horne, 

Administrator. 

The  conference  bill  combines  the  busi- 
ness, prime  contract,  and  disaster  loan 
authorizations  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional flexibility.  Included  in  the  com- 
bined authorization  is  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  increased  business 
loan  activity  for  2  years,  the  current 
fiscal  year  1963  and  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  business 
loan  program  of  the  SBA  should  be  re- 
viewed every  2  years  and  the  bill  so  pro- 
vides. In  order  to  assure  adequate  time 
for  such  review,  the  estimated  business 
loan  prc«ram  needs  for  SBA  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  when  it  convenes  in  Jan- 
uary 1963.  This  process  then  should  be 
repeated  as  necessary  every  2  years  as 
each  new  Congress  convenes.  This  will 
provide  for  an  orderly  and  recurring  re- 
view of  this  program  by  the  Congress  and 
should  avoid  emergency  appeals  by  SBA 
for  additional  authorization. 

We  hope  to  avoid  the  current  situa- 
tion whereby  appropriations  action  on 
the  SBA  budget  request  would  have  been 
dependent  on  almost  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  revolving  fund  authoriza- 
tion. By  projecting  needs  2  years  in  ad- 
vance, these  emergency  situations  will 
be  avoided. 

Because  of  lack  of  available  funds  for 
business  loans,  as  of  June  30,  1962,  SBA 
had  tentatively  approved  some  1.200 
loans  aggregating  approximately  $44 
million,  and  some  $18  million  for  Invest- 
ment Act  loans.  Formal  approval  and 
disbursement  of  these  loans  are  awaiting 
the  availability  of  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  not  one  disaster  loan  has  been  held 
up  for  lack  of  funds.  This  is  due  to  the 
insistence  of  SBA  Administrator  John 
Home  that  adequate  reserves  be  estab- 
lished for  disaster  loans. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  SBA  re- 
port promptly  to  the  Appropriations  and 
Banking  and. Currency  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  whenever  the  ag- 
gregate amount  outstanding  from  the  re- 
volving fund  for  regular  business  loans 
and  prime  contract  authority  exceeds 
$1,012,200,000  or  the  aggregate  amount 
outstanding  for  disaster  loans  exceeds 


$96,800,000  in  order  to  Insure  that  a  dis- 
proportionate part  of  the  pooled  funds 
is  not  used  for  any  one  of  the  specified 
purposes.  The  House  amendment — since 
it  did  not  provide  for  pooling  of  funds — 
contained  no  corresponding  require- 
ment. The  conference  substitute  follows 
the  Senate  bill,  appropriately  modifying 
the  dollar  amounts  involved  in  order  to 
reflect  the  conference  agreement  upwn  a 
2-year  authorization — discussed  above. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  bill  is  ex- 
pressly dependent  on  the  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act  of  1962  (H.R. 
11970). 

Under  the  Trswle  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  after  a  Arm  is  determined  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance,  it 
must  present  a  proposal  for  its  economic 
adjustment.  Before  a  firm  can  receive 
financial  assistance,  first,  its  proposal 
must  be  "certified"  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  will  then,  second,  refer 
each  certified  adjustment  proposal  to 
"such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  deter- 
mines to  l>e  appropriate  to  fiirnish  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  proposal." 

Section  2  of  the  conference  bill  would 
empower  SBA  to  make  loans  to  firms 
that  suffer  injury  as  a  result  of  ccmipeti- 
tion  from  imported  articles,  but  only 
after  certification  and  referral  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Most  applicant  firms  will  probably  be 
small.  Since  SBA  is  the  agency  with  the 
broadest  statutory  authority,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  experience  in  the  field  of 
business  loans,  most  proposals  requiring 
financial  assistance  will  most  likely  be 
referred  to  SBA. 

But  there  would  be  some  situations  be- 
yond the  purview  of  SBA's  existing  au- 
thority :  firms  which  are  not  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  firms  requiring  loans 
in  excess  of  $350,000  or  for  periods  in 
excess  of  10  years.  The  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  would  treat  this  problem 
by  setting  up  a  new  residual  lending  au- 
thority in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
However,  it  is  also  contemplated  that 
Commerce,  "to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible," would  provide  such  assistance 
"through  existing  agencies."  In  many 
cases,  therefore,  it  seems  likely  that  SBA 
facilities,  staff,  and  experience  will  be 
used.  Section  2  of  S.  2970  would  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  utilize 
the  experienced  personnel  and  facilities 
of  SBA  in  the  first  instance,  and  thus 
avoid  setting  up  lending  facilities  of  its 
own  and  the  unnecessary  expense  for  ad- 
ditional personnel  to  man  such  facilities. 
In  cases  where  SBA  declines  to  grant 
financial  assistance,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  be  able  to  exercise  his 
residual  lending  authority  under  the 
trade  bUl  if  he  "determines  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
adjustment  proposal" — section  312(c)  of 
H.R.  11970. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  such  loans 
would  be  as  prescribed  under  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.    Mt.  speaker.  wiU 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.    Mcdonough.    The   gentleman 

stated  that  the  reason  they  could  not 

get  their  money  was  because  Confirrees 
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had  not  acted.  Surely  the  gentleman 
does  not  Include  the  action  we  are  taking 
here  today.  He  refers  to  previous  ac- 
tions of  the  House  in  which  authoriza- 
tions were  granted  but  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  not  act  upon  them. 
There  are  some  $190  million  at  the 
present  time  involved  in  the  present 
controversy  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  as  to  who  is  going  to  sit  as  chair- 
man of  conference  committees. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Mcdonough.  So  the  urgency 
Is  not  the  result  of  this  committee's  not 
acting. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  about  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. After  all.  It  is  the  fault  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  these  applications  pending  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  of 
business  men  asking  when  they  can  set 
their  money  and  they  have  to  tell  them 
they  cannot  because  Congress  has  not 
acted.  Let  us  not  add  to  that  delay  fur- 
ther. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  quickly.  I  know 
that  the  $85  million  is  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  They  expected  to  get  the 
money  there,  but  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations did  not  act.  But  that  Is  a 
part  of  the  Congress.    We  did  not  act. 

I  would  like  to  explain  what  is  behind 
this  report.  When  we  brought  the  bill 
up  here  under  suspension  of  the  niles, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  correct,  we  were  going  to  stand 
by  the  action  of  the  House  and  ask  for 
a  segregation  of  these  funds.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  wanted  to  do.  I  am  for 
doing  it  right  now.  We  had  a  con- 
ference. The  Senate  would  not  take  our 
bill.  They  selected  conferees,  as  is  tradi- 
tional in  this  body,  and  we  selected  con- 
ferees. We  met  in  a  room  halfway  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bass 
of  Tennessee  in  the  chair).  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieW 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  meeting  there  we 
discussed  the  differences  for  hours  and 
hours.  We  had  another  meeting.  We 
discussed  these  differences. 

A  conference  presupposes  a  free  con- 
ference. To  say  you  will  never  yield, 
that  you  will  always  remain  adamant, 
means  there  is  no  conference.  You  can- 
not have  a  conference  unless  somebody 
yields,  because  that  is  what  a  conference 
is  for. 

In  our  conference  with  the  Senate  we 
yielded  much  less  than  the  Senate  did. 
In  fact,  we  yielded  very,  very  little.  The 
House  yielded  on  one  point  only.  That  is 
on  disaster  loans.  We  wanted  to  have 
disaster  loans  separate  from  the  general 
fund.  That  Is  what  the  House  wanted 
to  do  but  the  Senate  would  not  agree 
to  it.  And,  after  discussing  all  of  these 
amendments  for  hours,  and  hours,  and 
hours,  finally  we  got  down  to  that  one, 
and  the  House  voted  to  yield  on  that 
point.  We  got  practically  everything  we 
wanted  from  the  Senate.  We  got  it  all. 
So  I  think  we  were  fortunate,  if  you 
are  going  to  give  and  take.  We  gave 
about  as  little  as  conferees  could  and 
we  took  about  as  much   as  conferees 


could  possibly  get  under  the  circum- 
stances. So  I  think  we  made  a  good 
deaL 

You  cannot  get  exact  Justice.  You  can 
get  equal  justice  under  law,  but  you  can- 
not get  exact  justice.  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  first  came  to  Congress  there 
were  21  third-party  Members  in  this 
body.  When  the  progressive  adminis- 
tration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came 
along  with  social  security  and  many 
other  things  they  had  been  advocating 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  when  they  were 
proposed  in  Congress  these  Members 
would  find  some  excuse  to  vote  against 
each  and  every  bill  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, although  it  had  in  it  99  y2  per- 
cent of  what  they  had  always  advocated. 
But  they  said.  "We  believe  in  exact  jus- 
tice. That  one-half  of  1  percent  is  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  yield." 

Therefore,  they  voted  against  every- 
thing. You  do  not  hear  of  any  third 
party  Members  being  here  any  more. 
They  were  knocked  off  one  at  a  time  as 
the  elections  came  up  because  they  were 
unyielding.  They  wanted  exact  Justice, 
they  were  not  willing  to  accept  equal  Jus- 
tice under  the  law.  So  I  think  we  have 
perfected  a  good  compromise  here. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  the 
splendid  Job  he  has  done  on  behalf  of 
small  businessmen  throughout  the  years. 
I  do  want  to  bring  one  matter  to  his  at- 
tention. 

I  had  a  visit  from  a  small  business- 
man in  the  congressional  district  I  have 
the  lionor  to  represent.  I  have  made  for 
him  10  or  15  appointments  in  the  last 
3  days.  He  is  still  here.  He  is  amazed 
at  the  difficulties  he  has  been  confronted 
with  when  he  undertakes  to  get  Govern- 
ment help.  I  had  him  over  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  doing  his  best, 
and  the  committee  is  too,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  deserves  the  blessing  of  all  of 
us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WmwALLl. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  the  record  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  widespread  bipartisan  support 
for  legislation  assisting  small  business 
concerns.  The  present  Small  Business 
Administration  was  created  under  the 
previous  RepubUcan  administration.  In 
all  fairness,  I  hasten  to  add  the  SBA  was 
a  successor  to  other  small  business  agen- 
cies set  up  during  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. 

The  most  recent  Instance  of  biparti- 
san support  for  small  business  legisla- 
tion occurred  less  than  2  weeks  ago. 
This  House  on  July  2,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  passed  by  a  voice  vote  the 
small  business  bill  which  is  the  subject 
matter  of  this  conference  rep>ort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  in  the 
House  originated  with  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House  Bank- 


ing and  Currency  Committee  on  HJl. 
11020  which  was  the  administration 
bill.  We  of  the  minority  took  exception 
to  two  basic  provisions  of  that  bill:  First, 
the  bin  proposed  a  merger  of  the  three 
lending  authorizations  Into  one  revolving 
fund ;  and,  second,  the  bill  would  have  re- 
moved completely  the  dollar  appropria- 
tion authorization  limits  on  these 
programs. 

We  objected  to  the  merger  of  the  lend- 
ing program  authorizations  because  they 
represent  three  distinct  functions,  each 
with  different  problems.  For  Instance, 
there  is  the  regular  small  business  loan 
program  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
and  essentially  in  agreement.  There  is 
the  disaster  loan  program  which  has 
done  so  much  to  assist  our  citizens  in 
rehabihtating  their  hcxnes  and  busi- 
nesses after  the  ravages  of  great  natural 
disasters.  PinaUy.  there  is  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  program,  a 
very  promising  but  relatively  new  one 
with  its  own  special  problems. 

We  objected  to  removal  of  the  stated 
dollar  appropriation  authorizations  be- 
cause that  would  take  away  from  our 
committee  its  effective  control  over  the 
manner  in  which  these  programs  are 
developed  and  administered.  In  short 
we  were  against  Uquidating  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  bill  progressed,  we 
were  pleased  to  note  that  progress  was 
being  made  in  meeting  these  points  of 
objection  raised  by  the  minority.  E)ollar 
limitations  were  retained  on  the  au- 
thorizations and  by  specific  amendment 
the  disaster  loan  authority  was  main- 
tained as  a  separate  authorization  and 
increased  by  $10  million  to  a  total  of 
$160  million.  Then  when  the  bill  was 
called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
a  committee  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2.  completed  the  process  of 
bringing  the  bill  completely  in  con- 
formity with  the  position  of  us  of  the 
minority.  The  bill  had  our  wholehearted 
support. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  as  this  bill 
comes  back  from  conference  a  grave 
error,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  made. 
The  conference  substitute  merges  the 
disaster  loan  authority  with  the  regular 
small  business  loan  authority.  We  think 
that  is  wrong.  No  one  can  tell  when 
natural  disasters  will  again  strike  to 
plague  our  people.  The  only  way  the 
Congress  can  be  sure  there  wUl  be  funds 
available  to  assist  our  people  in  rehabili- 
tating their  homes  and  businesses  when 
disasters  occur  is  to  maintain  the  disas- 
ter loan  program  as  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct authorization — a  trust  fund  if  you 
please — to  be  available  without  any  ques- 
tion and  for  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  the  authority  was  granted.  That 
is  just  plain,  good  commonsense. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
Conference  Report  requiring  the  SBA 
to  alert  the  Congress  when  disaster 
loans  exceed  a  certain  amoimt.  In  itself 
that  reflects  real  concern  about  the 
availability  of  authorization  for  disaster 
loans.  But  there  are  months  when  the 
Congress  is  not  in  session.  Should  a 
series  of  disasters  then  occur,  the  Con- 
gress simply  would  not  be  here  and  hence 
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could  not  do  anytmng  a'bout  Increjwing 
the  authorization.  The  original  ap- 
proach of  the  House  passed  bill,  namely 
a  separate  and  distinct  and  inviolate  au- 
thorization, is  the  only  sound  approach 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  himself 
has  recognized  the  basic  soundness  of 
our  position.  In  a  letter  under  date  of 
July  12,  to  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2.  he  has  stated  and  I  quote: 
"If  the  combined  authorization  is 
adopted.  I  will  earmark  $150  million  of 
it  for  disaster  loan  activity."  We  com- 
mend the  Administrator  for  this  action. 
He  offers  a  written  commitment  to  make 
clear  he  will  so  administer  the  program 
as  to  make  the  disaster  loan  authority 
inviolate  which  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

This  action  by  the  Administrator  of 
course  meets  our  basic  objection.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  odd  way  to  forge 
legislation.  No  longer  would  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  be  controlling.  Now 
it  would  be  this  commitment  of  the 
Administrator  made  by  letter,  completely 
outside  of  the  provisions  of  law,  which 
actually  would  govern.  By  letter,  In 
effect  he  would  be  unmerging  the  merged 
authorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  expression  from 
Members  of  this  body  as  to  how  we 
should  proceed.  It  would  be  om-  think- 
ing the  Congress  ought  to  do  this  Job 
right.  We  ought  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  conference  with  instructions  to  the 
conferees  to  reinstate  the  separate  dol- 
lar authorization  tor  disaster  loans  and 
report  back  forthwith.  It  ought  not  to 
take  more  than  10  minutes'  time  as  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  basis  for  dis- 
agreement on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
conferees.  The  Administrator's  com- 
mitment has  made  any  other  action  by 
the  conferees  a  moot  question. 

We  have  no  intention  to  delay  im- 
necessarily  this  legislation  but  we  think 
the  Congress  should  take  a  little  extra 
time  to  do  this  job  right.  If  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  a  sim- 
ple motion  to  send  this  bill  back  to  con- 
ference with  appropriate  instruction  can 
put  this  legislation  in  the  form  it  should 
be  in  to  become  law. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  covmt.  Evidently  a  quorvun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRoU  No.  155] 


Alford 

Alger 

Anderien, 

Minn. 
Anfuao 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baas.  N.H. 
Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich. 
BUtch 
Boggs 


Boiling 

Boykln 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 


Davis,  James  C. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

D»w8on 

Denton 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Evlns 

Farbsteln 

Fen ton 

Pino 

Flood 


Fogmrty 

McMIUan 

Roush 

Fraaler 

McSween 

St.  Oennaln 

Frellnghxiysen 

McVey 

Santangelo 

Olenn 

Macdonald 

Saund 

Gray 

Madden 

Scherer 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Scranton 

Qrlffln 

May 

Seely-Brown 

Harrison,  Va. 

Meader 

Sihal 

Hays 

Michel 

Slkee 

Healey 

Monagan 

Smith,  Caltf . 

H^mphlU 

Moore 

Spence 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Moorehead, 

Stafford 

Koran 

Ohio 

Stratton 

Jennings 

Morse 

Taber 

Jones,  Mo. 

Multer 

Thompson,  La. 

Kee 

O'NeUl 

Thompson,  N.J 

KeUy 

Pfost 

Tupper 

Keogh 

Phllbln 

Xniin&n 

King,  Utah 

Pllcher 

Utt 

Kowalskl 

PoweU 

Van  Pelt 

Latta 

Randan 

Van  Zandt 

Lindsay 

RUey 

Wharton 

Loser 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Winstcad 

McCulloch 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Yates 

Mclntlre 

Roetenkowskl 

Zslenko 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


IMPORTATION  OF  ADULT  HONEY 
BEES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  filed  the  following  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  726,  Rept.  No.  1978). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  blU  HJl. 
80S0.  With  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  3''2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  When  I  have  finished 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  point  of  no  quo- 
rum was  made  I  was  reminding  the 
House  of  the  position  that  we  had  taken 
at  the  time  this  bill  was  originally  passed 
when  we.  the  full  House,  had  Insisted 
upon  the  sepsiration  of  the  disaster  loan 
funds  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. What  the  minority  is  trying  to  do 
now  is  to  seek  the  restoration  of  that 
provision  which  was  knocked  out  In  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  letter  from  the  Small  Business 
Administrator  proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
position  of  the  minority  Members,  as  he 
recognizes  the  position  that  we  have 
taken,  that  separation  of  funds  should 
continue  in  the  law.  We  are  particularly 
desirous  of  this  with  respect  to  the  disas- 
ter loan  fund  which  we  feel  is  extremely 
Important  and  should  be  left  inviolate. 
A  motion  will  probably  be  offered  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  to  effect 
this  purpose  and  to  assert  the  will  of  this 
House  as  the  bill  passed  the  House.  A 
vote  for  this  would  not  be  on  whether  or 
not  you  are  for  or  agsdnst  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  but  if  you  are  for 
provisions  to  Insure  that  the  disaster 
loan  fund  will  remain  separate,  as  it  Ls 
at  the  present  time. 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  assuming  something  that  Is  not 
true.  TTie  Administrator  says  he,  of 
course,  will  earmark  certain  funds  for 
the  disaster  loan  functions  because  this 
Is  natural  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness. But  I  think  on  top  of  all  that,  the 
gentleman's  fear  that  there  may  not  be 
funds  available  for  disaster  loans  If  Con- 
gress should  not  be  in  session  Is  not  Justi- 
fied. 

It  can  be  readily  disproved  because  out 
of  the  total  revolving  fund  of  $1,666 
million,  $340  million  of  that  comes  out 
of  the  SBA.  That  means  $1,325  million 
left.  The  conference  report  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  minute  the  amount  of 
$1,222  million  of  regular  loans  has  been 
reached,  at  that  point  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  must  be  notified.  There- 
fore. Immediately  we  are  on  notice  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  disaster 
loan  fund  area,  and  inquiries  can  be 
made,  and  any  proper  steps  can  be  taken. 
It  seems  to  be  that  the  flexibility  which 
is  greatly  needed  in  this  matter  can  be 
retained  without  any  of  the  dangers 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  be  afraid 
of. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  would  Uke  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  the  fact  that  we  should 
not  rely  on  Executive  direction  in  as  im- 
portant a  matter  as  disaster  loan  funds. 
A  lot  of  us  are  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  support  this  legislation,  but  I  cannot 
let  thds  moment  pass  without  calling  at- 
tention to  section  2,  and  I  will  read  one 
line  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
I  am  coming  to,  the  new  provision  which 
would  empower  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  make  loans  to  firms  in- 
jured by  imports. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
trade  expansion  bill  is  going  to  help 
the  economy  of  the  country.  Now  we 
find  that  the  first  piece  of  legislation  of 
any  consequence  to  come  before  us  has 
to  carry  in  it  domestic  aid. 

I  voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  yester- 
day. I  voted  for  it  for  the  simple  reason 
that  now  we  will  have  our  own  domestic 
Industries  benefiting  from  foreign  aid 
legislation.  However,  in  voting  for  this 
legislation,  I  find  myself  in  the  same 
position  as  the  mother  who,  after  telling 
her  child  repeatedly  to  stay  t»way  from 
the  hot  stove,  had  to  bind  up  the  wound 
of  the  child  after  It  touched  the  hot 
stove. 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  the  history  cf 
the  United  States  or  any  other  known 
government  since  the  beginning  of  time 
where  the  legislative  body  knowingly 
creates  a  condition  which  spells  out  dis- 
aster to  its  own  economy.  Those  of  you 
who  believed  yoi.  were  voting  for  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  country's  economy  had 
better  read  section  2  of  this  act  before 
you  today.  I  cannot  do  anything  but 
vote  for  It.  I  also  agree  on  segregation 
of  the  funds.  If  It  can  be  done  under  a 
system  that  would  guarantee  that  the 
disaster  funds  would  be  applicable  to  the 
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loans  being  made  for  the  dlxasters  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  Is  the  first  time  leglalaUon  has 
conlalDod  direct  reXerence  to  r«Uet  for 
Mlf-lnfllcted  Injury  m  its  main  fMtur«> 

Just  this  week  I  received  correspond- 
ence  trom  68  Members  of  this  House, 
out  of  which  troup  I  think  only  four 
\^ted  aiainat  the  trade  bUl  aakinc  eon> 
sider%Uon  tor  tncreMed  tartfis  on  lum- 
ber,  because  the  hunber  Industry  is 
about  to  become  extinct  in  the  United 
SUtes.  as  we  now  know  the  hunber 
industry. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  coming  week 
the  walnut  veneer  people  have  a  very 
special  meeting  seeking  relief  either  by 
quota  or  by  tarllf  increases  because  we 
are  shipping  out  of  the  United  States 
veneer  walnut  logs  which  are  In  short 
supply  domestically  to  other  countries. 
They  are  making  plywood  and  shipping 
it  back  to  the  United  States,  destroying 
the  sawmills  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  well  as  the  plywood  industry. 

BIr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the 
stage  where  57  percent  of  all  of  the 
hardwood  plywood  used  in  this  country 
is  imported,  and  we  have  reached  the 
stage  where  some  of  the  largest  saw- 
mills In  the  Northwest  have  had  to  close 
because  they  do  not  have  the  logs  to 
cut.  We  are  being  outbid  for  our  raw 
materials.  We  are,  in  a  sense,  becom- 
ing the  same  type  of  nation  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  an  un- 
derdeveloped nation,  because  they  are 
strictly  producers  of  raw  material  and 
not  producers  of  manufactured  and  con- 
sumer goods.  This  Nation  is  shipping 
rawhides  abroad  which  come  back  to  us 
in  the  form  of  shoes,  and  leather  goods 
of  all  kinds.  This  is  perfectly  all  right 
if  done  on  a  legitimate  trade  basis. 
Every  person  knows  that  trade  must 
take  place  between  countries  and  be- 
tween units.  But,  trade,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  asked  for  three 
amendments,  and  after  2  years  of  hear- 
ings I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  present 
them  to  this  House.  But,  I  will  remem- 
ber that,  because  dad  told  me  many  years 
ago  that  6]^  years  do  not  make  7,  and 
in  the  last  6  months  you  can  catch  up 
for  all  of  the  damage  done  the  first  6V2 
years.  Now,  remember  this,  I  told  you 
then,  and  I  am  going  to  repeat  it  to  you 
now.  that  if  the  full  Impact  of  the  new 
trade  bill  is  put  into  full  force  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  within 
3  years  this  Congress  will  have  to  come 
in  and  put  into  the  Trading  Act  of  this 
Nation  the  very  three  covenants  that 
I  asked  for,  the  very  simple  covenants 
that  are  contained  in  every  trade  agree- 
ment in  every  nation  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  that  trades  anything,  and  particu- 
larly the  governing  sections  of  the 
GATT  negotiations  and  agreements. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
merely  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  issue  before  us.  It  is 
not  the  trade  bill;  it  is  not  the  dollar 
amount  in  the  conference  report.  Ail 
we  are  discussing  is  the  segregation  of 
funds  for  disaster  loans. 


I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  this  bill  had  the  sup- 
port  of  the  minority  as  it  cleared  the 
committee;  it  had  the  aupport  of  the  ml« 
nority  on  the  floor.  All  w*  «re  tryint  to 
do  is  to  provide  protection  tor  the  Small 
Business  AdmiiUstratlon  procram.  I 
think  In  the  kmt  run  the  merits  of  our 
poalUon  wUl  be  approved.  I  think  U 
was  not  practical,  it  was  not  nmnwny, 
for  the  HouM  to  recede  on  this  laiww.  I 
>ft'ould  ramst  that  v^-e  support  the  mo- 
tlon  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to 
stand  firm  on  tliis  one  point 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S 
mUiutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  ROUSSKLOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSKLOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  suiHiort  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  issue  is  very  simple.    We  are  not 

against  this  bill  on  this  side.  We  sup- 
ported it  in  committee.  The  issue  is 
very  clear,  to  keep  these  two  funds  sep- 
arate. This  trust  fund  for  disaster  ac- 
tivity has  always  been  separate,  but  now 
we  are  going  back  on  what  has  been  the 
tradition  of  this  agency.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  rulsed  the  point 
that  the  agency  could  somehow  provide 
for  it  if  it  was  not  incorporated  there. 
There  are  no  contingency  funds  in  this 
bilL  I  think  it  is  important  that  these 
disaster  loans  always  be  available  and 
that  we  define  them  very  clearly.  That 
is  the  intention  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. It  is  not  intended  to  kill  the  bill. 
It  can  be  brought  back  Immediately. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
have  not  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
thie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  experi- 
ence with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  realize  that  processing  loans  is  a  dif- 
ficult task,  however,  it  appears  to  me 
that  much  of  the  redtape  could  be 
eliminated. 

For  an  example,  an  applicant  will  com- 
plete the  SBA  loan  application,  usually 
through  his  accountant,  then  after  a 
waiting  period  of  some  time,  he  is  asked 
for  additional  information.  After  this 
information  is  submitted,  the  applicant 
experiences  another  waiting  period,  then 
is  asked  for  more  information.  To  my 
knowledge  this  process  goes  on  in  some 
cases  for  months. 

Now,  after  each  request  for  additional 
information,  the  applicant  must  again 
call  in  the  accountant,  thereby  increas- 
ing each  time  his  expense  in  submitting 
this  application.  He  may  wind  up  with 
an  expense  of  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars, only  to  be  denied  the  loan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  SBA  could 
revise  the  forms  to  include  at  least  most 
of  the  information  required  to  make  a 
decision  from  the  original  application. 

DO     NOT     RBCOMlirr    THIS    CONFSXXMCX    KEPOKT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  this  con- 
ference report  should  be  recommitted  and 


the  minority  will  make  such  a  motion. 
I  hope  that  rvcommlttal  is  not  urged. 
It  would  be  an  extieme  action  of  this 
Houae  which  would  result  In  further  de> 
lay  of  the  small  business  people  all  over 
the  Nation  in  obtainii\i  tintwirmninu  ot 
loans  on  which  they  hav*  apaal  wtaka 
and  months  attempUtui  to  9^  »p»ro^>«d. 

Mr,  apaakor,  it  u  hard  aaouih  tor  a 
mmJI  hUitmiMiian  and  It  is  dUBcult 
enouth  tor  a  smaU  huilnti— an  lo  ni 
a  loan  approved.  It  has  lo  bs  a  lood 
loan  In  every  way,  shape,  form,  or  tosh- 
ion,  or  It  has  no  chance  of  approval. 
After  a  small  businessman  goes  to  the 
trouble  of  employing  an  accountant  and 
getting  all  of  the  necessary  help  such 
as  engineering  experience  and  profes- 
sional aid  of  different  kinds,  he  may  drive 
sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  near- 
est SBA  office  to  pursue  his  application. 
Oftentimes  he  is  sent  back  to  obtain  more 
information  and  more  proof.  He  gets 
such  information  and  proof  and  he  goes 
back  to  the  SBA  office.  He  spends  days 
and  weeks  and  months  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  that  he  does  not  have  and  which 
he  is  borrowing  in  order  to  pursue  an 
application  to  obtain  a  loan  that  is  based 
upon  sound  security.  Pin^Uy,  that  good 
day  comes  when  his  application  is  ap- 
proved. Then  what  is  told  him?  The 
same  thing  that  has  been  told  to  an  av- 
erage of  three  small  businessmen  in  each 
and  every  district  that  we  represent  here 
in  the  United  States — three  on  an  av- 
erage have  been  told  this:  "We  cannot 
pay  you  the  money.  We  do  not  have  it. 
Congress  has  not  acted.  We  will  have  to 
wait  on  Congress."  That  is  what  they 
are  told  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  1,200  applicants  who 
have  been  approved  for  a  total  amount 
of  more  than  $44  million  are  having  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  wait  until  Con- 
gress acts. 

Now.  do  we  want  to  be  a  party  to  a 
further  delay  to  a  situation  like  that? 
That  is  what  our  Republican  friends  are 
asking  us  to  do,  to  add  insult  to  injury — 
pour  salt  into  wound.  In  other  words, 
after  causing  these  applicants  all  that 
trouble,  cause  them  unusual  delay  and 
unnecessary  delay.  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  urge  such  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  they  have  on 
which  to  base  this?  It  is  certainly  not 
good  logic  and  reason,  the  way  I  view 
it.  Personally.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
loans  segregated  xmder  certain  rules  and 
limitations  which  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  all  right  with  me.  I  do 
not  care.  The  loans  are  segregated — I 
mean,  the  disaster  loan  is  segregated 
from  the  other  loans  on  the  books  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  good  Adminis- 
trator, the  Honorable  John  Home.  Does 
anyone  tliink  he  is  going  to  sit  idly  by 
and  not  have  a  sufficient  reserve  fund 
with  which  to  take  care  of  distress  loans 
at  all  times — disaster  loans?  Of  course, 
he  is  not  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  is  a 
good  Administrator  who  uses  good  judg- 
ment and  discretion.  He  will  always 
have  It  available.  He  says  so  in  the 
letter.  What  more  does  one  want?  All 
one  wants  is  a  good  Administrator,  and 
he  will  do  the  rest.  However,  he  should 
certainly  have  some  discretion  in  the  use 
of  this  money.    But  if  the  question  is  up 
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here  to  vote  to  aegrecate  the  funds— 
I  voted  for  it  before;  and  X  would  vote 
for  it  ataln— we  do  not  have  that  simple 
a  queetlon  before  us.  After  we  passed 
the  bill  U  went  to  the  conferrnce.  The 
oontor«nM  muil  b»  %  ti>te  conference  ai 
which  tIttMr  sMt  AM  live  or  Uke,  U 
one  ntv«r  )rloMt.oi|Mv«r  wu  anythli« 
in  a  taflslaltvt  ted^.  Maklm  Uwi  U  a 
process  wher«  on%  must  ttvt  and  Uke. 
One  csnnot  iret  everylhlni  one  wants, 
n  Is  better  sometime  to  take  a  Itttle  bit 
of  something  than  a  whole  lot  of  nothing. 
Tou  must  compixMnlse.  Without  com> 
promise  there  is  no  legislation.  Lefts* 
laUon  itself  Is  the  result  of  compromise. 
Therefore,  whenever  we  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  and  we  come 
out  by  yielding  one  little  point  only  and 
the  other  body  yields  on  several  sub- 
stantial points,  that  is  a  good  trade. 
That  Is  what  we  brought  back.  The  fact 
that  we  failed  to  get  into  law  one  little 
point  Is  small  In  comparison.  This  is  a 
small  point,  because  this  Is  being  done 
Just  the  same  anyway. 

PLXASX  00  NOT  TKT  TO   RZXX>ICMIT 

I  beg  yea  gentlemen  not  to  insist  on 
recommiiUng  this  biiL  No  further  de- 
lay should  be  tolerated  because  there  are 
himdreds  of  these  people  who  have  loans 
already  approved  and  cannot  get  their 
loans  disbursed  because  Congress  has 
not  acted. 

I^t  us  not  say  that  the  House  will  not 
act,  that  we  will  send  it  back  to  confer- 
ence and  delay  them  still  further.  I 
urge  you  not  to  expect  exact  justice 
every  time,  not  to  expect  a  100 -percent 
vkrtory  when  dealing  with  a  coequal 
body.  That  body  has  as  much  right  to 
insist  upon  their  viewpomt  as  do  we. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  exact  justice 
aiiyway.  You  can  get  equal  justice  and 
we  are  getting  equal  justice  right  here. 
The  passenger  who  weigtis  100  pounds 
and  buys  a  ticket  fc«-  transportation  on 
an  airplane  or  a  streetcar  or  a  railroad 
train  pays  the  same  rate  for  that  trans- 
portation as  a  passei^er  who  weighs  400 
pounds.  That  is  not  exact  justice;  it  is 
equal  justice.  The  customer  who  goes 
into  a  shoestore  aod  buys  a  pair  of  No. 
6  shoes  pays  the  sane  price  as  the  cus- 
tomer who  buys  a  No.  12  pair.  That  Is 
not  exact  justice,  but  it  is  equal  Justice. 
The  baldheaded  man  will  always  pay 
the  same  price  for  a  haircut.  So  you 
cannot  get  exact  justice  every  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  First  of  all,  this  is 
not  the  only  point  on  wtiich  we  yielded 
to  the  Senate.  There  was  $500  miUion 
involved  on  which  we  yielded.  That  was 
made  abundantly  clear.  Now  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  we  yielded  only  on  one 
point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  was  the  $500 
million?  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  general 
loans.  j 

Mr.  PATMAN.    CUrtalnly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
yielded  on  another  point. 

Mr.      PATMAN.    The      Republicans 
pressed  that  until  they  got  us  to  yield 
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i4HMroximately  |&00  miUion  against  the 
interest  of  the  small  businessman, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  you  |av«  (hat 
up. 
Mr,  PATMAN,  Wsh»dtodolV 
Mr,  ROU88SL0T,  By  ?ottnt  tor  Iht 
noUon  lo  recommit  we  could  hrtnc  this 
rlf  hi  hack  so  that  tht  dUastar  tund  wlU 
r«maln  stparaU  and  tntaet,  Wt  Mold 
brim  that  back  In  10  minutts:  the  nn- 
tleman  knows  that 

Mr.  PATMAN,    The  r^ntlcman  Is  as> 
sumlng  that  we  >xlll  have  charve  of  It 
Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    The    gentleman 
will  have  charge  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  There  is  another 
body  that  we  must  deal  with  and  that 
other  body  sometimes  does  not  act  quick- 
ly. It  is  possible  that  they  would  con- 
sider that  this  was  just  a  frivolous  mat- 
ter and  pay  no  attention  to  It.  There 
Is  this  matter  of  delaj-ing  the  hundreds 
of  applications  of  small  businessmen  who 
have  filed  their  applications  and  cannot 
get  them  approved,  or  cannot  get  the 
money.  So  we  would  further  be  delaying 
them.  The  other  body  might  consider 
this  so  frivolous  that  they  might  decide 
not  to  take  It  up  for  awhile.  I  do  not 
know  what  their  decision  would  be. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  wonder  if  my 
colleague  from  California,  if  they  did  go 
back  to  conference,  would  agree  to  re- 
store the  $500  million  that  his  colleagues 
took  out.  Would  they  be  willing  to  put 
that  $500  million  back? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  additional  amoimt.  The  committee 
had  It  in  here.  But  if  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  this  back.  I  would  support  it. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  one  single  loan  that  is  being 
delayed  by  acUon  on  this  bill.  Action  on 
the  appropriation  bill  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  ttie  delay  on  these  loans.  Do  not 
let  any  Member  be  vmder  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  Is  going  on  here  with 
respect  to  this  bilL  This  does  not  affect 
any  existing  applications. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
make  that  argument  as  up  to  now.  but 
from  now  on  the  Apprc^riations  Com- 
mittee under  the  law  cannot  make  the 
appropriation.  We  must  have  this  au- 
thorization in  order  to  make  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
$190  million  of  funds  is  still  available. 
They  are  not  pinched  to  the  point  where 
they  are  going  to  lose  anything  by  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  a  supplemental  the 
gentleman  would  be  correct,  but  that 
time  passed  on  June  30.  Now  they  need 
the  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year,  and 
they  do  not  have  It. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  authoriza- 
tion previously  passed  Is  still  subject  to 
action.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
can  act. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Anyway,  I  Xeol  that  • 
vote  for  recommitting  UUs  conference 
rtpoi  t  would  bt  a  moUon  to  delay  thase 
bMBdiods  of  pMpIs  ittUnf  dlshorae- 
ments  of  thtlr  funds,  X  hope  the  Noum 
will  not  reoommit  the  oontoreaot  report 

Tha  aPlAXSR,  Th*  QussUon  Is  on 
ati^celi^  to  tht  oontorane«  rtport 

Th»  oohtorthot  nport  «m  atmd  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabla. 


LBOISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
WEEK  OF  JX7LY  16 

Mr.  ARENDS,     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinoU? 
There  vras  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  to  advise  us  of  the  legis- 
lative program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  action  Just  taken 
on  the  conference  report  concludes  the 
legislative  program  for  this  week. 
Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Vinson],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  will  can  up  the  c<mi- 
fcTMice  report  on  tiie  military  construc- 
tion authorization  bill,  H.R.  11131. 
House  Resolution  726,  a  resolution  to 
agree  to  Senate  smiendments  to  H.R. 
8050,  the  honey  bee  bill,  wiU  also  be  called 
up  Monday. 

There  are  two  suspensions  programed 
for  Monday: 

S.  1824,  providing  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  for  Florida:  and 

H.R.  8983,  construction  of  a  bridge  at 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Part. 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
Also  on  Tuesday  we  will  consider  H.R. 
11974,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill,  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  167,  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act.  Also  HJl. 
12135,  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1962, 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

On  Thursday  there  win  be  HR.  12391. 
the  general  farm  bill,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

On  Friday  we  will  take  up  the  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill 
for  1963. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservatioa,  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  correctly  when  he  said 
that  the  honey  bee  bin  would  be  called 
up  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  On  Monday. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Ccanmlttee  on  Rules  will 
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have  Jurisdiction  and  will  handle  the 
time.    Am  I  mistaken? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  rule  will  be  called 
up  on  Monday,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Is  that  not  the  only 
Issue,  and  there  will  be  no  time  for  gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  correct,  on  the 
honey  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  understand  on  this 
so-called  honey  sugar  or  sugar  honey 
bill  or  something,  there  will  be  a  resolu- 
tion that  will  come  up  and  It  will  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  So  we  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  debate  on  the  sugar  bill 
this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  a  resolution  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  he  had  scheduled  for 
Thursday  the  general  farm  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  There  has  been  some 
little  difficulty  encountered  in  connection 
with  that.  A  rule,  as  I  understand,  has 
been  granted  which  is  on  a  more  or  less 
tentative  or  temporary  basis  which  may 
of  may  not  be  reconsidered  on  Tuesday 
of  next  week  when  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee meets,  and,  if  so.  some  different  ac- 
tion might  possibly  be  taken. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  is  alwajrs 
made  subject  to  the  reservation  that 
changes  may  be  made.  But  the  inten- 
tion now  is  to  call  up  the  farm  bill  on 
Thiu^ay  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  GUILD 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  host  to 
more  than  250  delegates  who  attended 
the  29th  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Guild  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Opening  the  convention,  President 
Arthur  Rosenstock  said  that  In  cities 
with  daily  newspapers,  1,417  of  1.487 
hear  only  from  a  monopoly  press.  And 
the  vested  interests  of  many  of  these 
gladiators  for  press  freedom  hold  tight 
tentacles  aroimd  the  throats  of  radio  and 
television.  Mr.  Rosenstock  added  that 
64  million  newspapers  are  bought  every 
day  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  signs  point  to  a  booming  mor- 
row for  our  industry. 

Another  significant  statement  made 
by  the  president  of  the  guild  was  that 
Congress  may  not  abridge  the  press  but 


any  mortal  man  or  a  number  of  grasping 
men  may  abridge  It,  twist  it,  or  stifle  it. 

Since  the  daily  press  is  often  criticized 
by  Members  of  Congress  for  its  lack  of 
courage  to  print  a  certain  side  of  a  story, 
or  for  Its  distortion  or  omission  of  facts 
to  slant  the  true  meaning,  I  find  Mr. 
Rosenstock's  remarks  very  interesting. 

All  of  us  are  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  we  all 
want  this  freedom  maintained.  We  can 
all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  no 
stronger  bulwark  of  democracy  than 
freedom  of  the  press. 

But  there  are  always  temptations  to 
use  the  news  columns  to  reinforce  edi- 
torial opinion  in  one  way  or  another. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  Influence  ex- 
erted by  the  printed  word  read  by  mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  daily  newspapers  of 
our  country,  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  the  news  columns  remain  as  free  of 
bias  as  is  humanly  possible. 

We,  In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  two  daily  news- 
papers that  can  be  coimted  upon  to 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  news 
reporting.  Mr.  Rosenstock  took  notice 
of  this  in  his  praise  of  our  Buffalo  news- 
papers. 

In  his  speech  warning  of  the  danger 
of  press  monopoly  and  mergers,  Mr. 
Rosenstock  recognized  a  more  attractive 
newspaper  picture  In  our  city.  He 
commented : 

Right  here  in  Buffalo,  and  politics  and 
coloration  aside,  are  two  major  papers,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  and  the  Courier 
Express,  that  bear  witness  to  what  we  are 
saying.  They  are  highly  readable,  success- 
ful, and  most  Important — Independent. 

I  am  proud  of  our  local  press. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  dated 
July  10, 1962: 

Welcomz,  ANO 

Buffalo  has  more  newspapermen  in  town 
this  week  than  It  has  seen  since  the  city  had 
six  English  language  dallies.  They  are  here, 
250  strong,  as  representatives  of  31,000 
members  of  the  American  Newrpaper  Guild 
(AFL-CIO)  throughout  th«  United  States 
and  Canada.  So  It  is  in  a  spirit  both  of  civic 
hospitality  and  of  fraternal  pride — particu- 
larly In  the  craftsmanship  of  those  among 
aui  own  staff  who  su'e  hosts  at  this  conven- 
tion— that  we  bid  the  guild  welcome. 

The  primary  business  of  the  guild,  as  a 
trade  union,  is  to  bargain  with  newspapers 
for  the  best  terms  It  can  get  on  behalf  of  Its 
members.  So  we  would  not  expect  the 
oratory  about  newspaper  economics  to 
sound  the  same  In  the  Statler-Hllton  this 
week  as  It  would  at  a  meeting  of  publishers, 
or  editors — or  classified  advertising  man- 
agers, they  being  the  last  national  conven- 
tion of  newspaper  people  to  whom  Buffalo 
played  host. 

While  ample  room  for  differences  exists 
between  the  guild  view  and  the  typical 
newspaper  management's  view  of  what  a 
sound  newspaper  operation  requires,  our 
shared  concerns  are  obviously  much  greater 
than  any  differences.  Among  these  are,  of 
course,  a  mutuality  of  interest  as  frontline 
defenders  of  press  freedom,  open  meetings 
and  records,  and  freer  access  to  news 
sources.  And  at  least  equally  crucial,  in 
these  dasrs  of  frequent  mergers  and  more 
and  more  one  paper  towns,  is  our  conunon 
interest  In  the  basic  economic  health  and 
survivability  of  competitive  journalism  In 
America. 


However  much  the  causes  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  fact  that  every  large  city  has 
seen  a  rapid  decUne  In  recent  years  In  the 
number  of  Its  newspapers — and  newspaper 
jobs — Is  a  matter  of  deep  and  abiding  con- 
cern among  all  newsmen,  editors,  and  pub- 
lishers no  less  than  reporters  and  copy 
readers.  Here  In  Buffalo,  as  the  guild's  pres- 
ident noted,  we  are  almost  unique  In  having 
not  only  one  but  two  "readable,  successful 
and  most  important — Independent"  news- 
papers. We  wlfh.  with  the  guild,  that  the 
same  could  still  be  said  of  far  more  cities — 
and  we  are  delighted  to  have  It  hold  this 
year's  convention  where  competitive,  home- 
owned  newspaper  journalism  does  itlU 
flourish. 


J3S.   TRAVEL   SERVICE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Magnuson  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  which  Congress  last  year  created 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  I  have  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  in  the  progress  of  this 
new  agency. 

I  was,  therefore,  considerably  con- 
cerned by  the  appearance  in  the  press 
last  weekend  of  articles  reflecting  un- 
favorably on  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
They  appeared  to  be  based  entirely  on 
testimony  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
Director,  Mr.  Volt  Gilmore,  and  other 
agency  officials,  before  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  headed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  RooneyJ.  This  testi- 
mony was  given  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  February  7.  1962,  but.  under  the 
customary  procedure,  became  public  in- 
formation with  the  publication  of  the 
printed  hearings  last  week. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Roonky]  and  the  other  members  of  this 
subcommittee  should  be  commended  for 
the  thoroughness  of  their  scrutiny  of  the 
Travel  Service's  appropriations  requests. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI.  His  dil- 
igence as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Departments  has  saved 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  last  several 
years.  I  should  not  want  my  remarks  to 
be  interpreted  in  any  way  as  criticism  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rodney  1  or  his  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  during  the 
more  than  5  months  which  have  elapsed 
between  Mr.  Gilmore's  appearance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  testimony  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  money  being  spent  on  its  activ- 
ities Is  having  concrete  results. 

It  is  Indeed  still  too  early  to  assess 
fully  the  accomplishments  of  this  pro- 
gram. As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Con- 
gress created  U.S.  Travel  Service  to  sell 
foreigners  on  the  idea  of  visiting  the 
United  States.  Some  2  million  Ameri- 
cans travel  abroad  each  year  but  only 
about  600,000  foreign  visitors  have  been 
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coming  to  the  United  States.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  $1.1  billion  gap  between  what 
American  tourists  ^pent  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  whAt  foreigners  spent  here 
that  has  been  a  considerable  factor  In 
our  international  baiance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Americans.  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to 
travel  abroad  in  great  numbers  so  that 
it  was  never  the  contention  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  program  that  the  travel 
dollar  deflclt  would  be  erased.  But  we 
do  hope  for  progress  in  that  direction 
and  I  believe  that  the  results  achieved 
so  far  are  encourag:ing. 

Statistics  compiled  by  US.  Travel 
Service  Indicate  that  oversea  visitors  to 
the  United  States  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1962  totaled  147,000 — an  increase  of 
16  percent  in  comparison  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  each  visitor  spends  an  aver- 
age of  $520  In  the  United  States.  This 
does  not  Include,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
transportation  since  these  costs  usually 
are  paid  in  foreign  currency  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  Thus,  during  the  first  4 
months  of  1962.  the  spending  of  foreign 
tourists  in  this  country  toUled  $76,440.- 
000,  which  represents  an  increase  of  $5.4 
million  as  compared  to  the  first  4  months 
of  1961.  At  this  rate  the  Increase  would 
be  $16,200,000  on  an  annual  basis  and  It 
should  be  more  because  the  winter 
months  are  a  comparatively  slack  season 
for  tourists. 

Most  of  the  major  countries  in  which 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  been  ac- 
tive In  the  last  year  shared  In  the  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  who 
traveled  to  this  country.  In  Europe 
Prance  recorded  an  Increase  of  52  per- 
cent. Switzerland  gained  25  percent. 
United  Kingdom  was  up  11  percent, 
Germany  increased  11  percent,  and 
Italian  visitors  increased  almost  7  per- 
cent. 

In  South  America  Colombia  recorded 
the  highest  increate  with  an  outstand- 
ing 34  percent.  Braail  was  up  21  percent. 
Venezuela  reached  18  percent 

There  was  also  a  19-percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  visitors  from  Australia. 

A  recent  poll  of  American  Express 
offices  overseas  reveals  that  the  merchan- 
dising efforts  of  U.S.  Travel  Service 
through  press,  advertising,  international 
trade  fairs,  and  travel  clinics  are  paying 
off — predicting  increased  success  for  the 
\JS.  Travel  Service  in  its  second  year. 

Group  travel,  professional  groups,  and 
packaged  sales  are  up  5  to  25  percent 
in  London.  Paris.  Edinburgh.  Frankfurt. 
Glasgow,  Amsterdam,  Bern.  Copen- 
hagen. Lucerne,  Naples.  Rome,  Vienna, 
and  Zurich.  The  greatest  volume  im- 
pact is  felt  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Western  Germany. 

Visa  issuances  are  up  20  percent  in 
London,  according  to  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
with  75.000  visitors  from  Great  Britain 
expected  in  1962. 

U.S.  Travel  Service  advertising  In 
Prance  is  also  paying  off,  according  to 
John  E.  Watson.  Director  of  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  Paris.  Thlrty-flve  groups  have 
been  announced,  mostly  by  charter;  16 
travel  agents  in  Paris  offer  escorted  tours 
with  French-speaking  couriers.  Sep- 
tember  will   find   an   estimated    1.500 


Frenchmen  visiting  New  y<»k  to  attend 
two  large  congresses — the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Food  Congress  and  the  Eighth 
International  Accountants  Congress. 
Visa  Issuances  are  up  30  percent  with 
close  to  25.000  French  visitors  estimated 
by  the  U.8.  Embassy. 

Although  the  effect  of  the  "Visit 
U.8  A."  program  has  not  been  felt  to 
any  extent  in  the  Par  East  as  yet.  travd 
to  the  United  States  is  up  10  to  30  per- 
cent from  Tokyo.  Bombay.  Calcutta. 
New  Delhi.  Karachi.  Manila,  and  Syd- 
ney according  to  American  Express 
managers  in  those  areas. 

Tourism  from  South  America  is  due 
to  boom,  with  an  estimated  112.000 
pleasure  and  business  visitors  expected. 
Heaviest  travel  will  be  from  Bogota.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Caracas,  and 
Santiago. 


SUBSIDY   FOR   DOMESTIC 

PRODUCERS   OF  MICA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
program  for  the  purchase  and  resale  of 
domestically  produced,  newly  mined, 
processed  mica  and  mica  ore.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  establish  a  subsidy 
for  domestic  producers  of  mica  under  a 
new  approach  whicli.  I  believe,  will  result 
in  ben^t  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try which  will  far  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
program. 

The  mica  purchase  program  termi- 
nated on  July  7  of  this  year.  We  are 
told  that  at  the  time  of  its  termination 
there  was  in  the  strategic  and  critical 
stockpile  a  sufficient  supply  of  mica  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  country  in  case  of 
war  for  a  period  of  3  years.  There  is 
serioiis  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  this  Is  an  adequate  amount  of 
mica  to  meet  the  potential  needs  of  our 
country  In  view  of  current  world  condi- 
tions. 

This  also  Is  a  matter  of  great  economic 
concern.  Every  mica  mine  in  the  United 
States  Is  closed  today,  according  to  the 
Information  which  comes  to  me.  These 
mines  are  of  particular  significance  to 
the  congressional  district  in  North  Car- 
olina which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  areas  of  New 
England  and  in  South  Dakota  where 
mica  mining  constitutes  such  an  Im- 
portant phase  of  the  economy  of  those 
regions.  Approximately  3,500  people, 
miners  and  processors,  are  now  unem- 
ployed as  a  direct  and  proximate  result 
of  the  cessation  of  our  Federal  mica  pro- 
gram, thus  making  them  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation  and/or  pub- 
lic welfare  funds. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  the  dcmies- 
tic  mica  industar  is  the  difficulty  which 
it  had  In  competing  with  foreign  mica. 
There  is  an  unfair  competitive  situation 
which  results  In  a  breakdown  of  our 
American  mica  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
importation  of  cheap  mica  from  other 


areas  of  the  wotld.  UnteH  Immediate 
atKi  effective  acCioxi  Is  taken  our  mica 
mines  will  remain  permanently  closed 
and  our  people  who  were  formo-ly  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  mica  will 
face  a  bleak  economic  future. 

The  bill  which  I  hare  today  introduced 
calls  for  a  new  tjrpe  of  Government  pur- 
chase program.  It  would  shift  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  authority 
to  make  purchases  of  additional  mica  for 
a  period  of  5  years.  Each  90  days  during 
the  life  of  the  proposed  program  an  auc- 
tion rfiall  be  held  and  acquisitions  of 
mica  during  the  previous  quarters  shall 
be  sold  to  domestic  users  and  fabricators. 
The  funds  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  such  ore  would  then  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  mica 
ore  and  for  expenses  Involved  in  carrying 
on  the  program. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
would  provide  for  payments  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  the  level  established  at  the 
time  the  General  Services  Administs-a- 
tion  stockpile  purchase  program  termi- 
nated in  July  1962.  It  will  be  se«i, 
therefOT'e,  that  the  subsidy  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  received  from  the  sale  of  mica 
and  the  total  purchase  price  paid  by 
the  producers.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  subsidy  can  never  ex- 
ceed $1  million  in  any  one  year  and  that 
the  program  will  be  suspended  during 
any  year  in  which  the  $1  million  is  ex- 
hausted and  will  not  again  become  effec- 
tive until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  point  out  that  under  the  purchase 
program  which  was  recently  terminated 
the  price  of  domestic  mica  purchased 
for  stockpile  has  amounted  to  i^prozi- 
mately  $21/2  million  per  year,  which  is 
a  much  greater  amoxmt  than  can  possi- 
bly be  involved  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense during  the  life  of  the  program 
fostered  by  tiie  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing  today. 

I  earnestly  and  conscientiously  fed 
that  the  proposed  program  should  be 
enacted  into  law  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons. The  first  reason  is  that  I  believe 
there  is  great  question  as  to  whether 
the  amount  of  mica  in  our  present  stock- 
pile is  adequate  to  meet  our  potential 
national  security  needs.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  program  recom- 
mended in  my  bill  would  in  the  final 
analysis  be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
in  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pro- 
gram would  be  far  less  than  the  cost  of 
supporting  welfare  payments  to  the 
many  skilled  mica  workers  who  have 
been  displaced  by  reason  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  mica  purchase  program 
during  this  month.  In  that  connection 
I  would  point  out  that  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  working  people  In  three 
coimties  of  western  North  Carolina  are 
faced  with  unemployment  by  reason  of 
the  termination  of  the  mica  program. 
and  I  believe  that  these  people  should 
be  given  serious  consideration  as  we 
deal  with  this  legislation  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
proach provided  for  in  the  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  is  consistent  with  the 
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national  interest  and  will  be  inroductive 
of  great  benefits  to  the  people  of  western 
North  Carolina.  While  I  believe  this 
sincerely,  I  must  in  all  candor  say  that 
the  situation  confronting  our  people  is 
so  critical  that  I  am  perfectly  willhig  to 
accept  the  suggestions  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  if  they 
have  a  better  approach  than  mine  to  this 
serious  problem. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  prompt  and 
favorable  action  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  set  up  a  mica  program  which 
will  be  consistent  with  the  best  interest 
of  all  of  us. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  CURB  TRANSFER 
OP  LEGISLATIVE  POWERS  TO  THE 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
means  of  advising  my  colleagues  that 
yesterday  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
725  to  change  the  rules  of  the  House  so 
as  to  limit  the  delegation  of  our  legisla- 
tive powers  under  the  Constitution. 

House  Resolution  725  would  add  a  new 
provision  to  rule  XXI  of  the  House  Rules 
so  that  no  bill  or  joint  resolution  grant- 
ing any  additional  authority,  which  is 
vested  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  legislative  branch, 
to  the  President  for  any  purpose  shall  be 
received  or  considered  in  the  House  if  it 
contains  a  provision  granting  any  such 
additional  authority  for  a  period  of  more 
than  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  asked 
Congress  for  broad  discretionary  powers 
to  lower  income  taxes  as  a  p>otentlal  busi- 
ness stimulant,  institute  and  speed  up 
public  works  and  finance  such  projects 
out  of  fimds  set  aside  for  other  purposes 
and  to  adjust  tariffs. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people  are  retained  to  the 
people  by  limiting  the  term  of  elected 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  2-year 
terms.  The  people's  rights  are  only  ex- 
tended to  us  for  2  years. 

These  basic  rights  include  the  making 
and  levying  of  taxes  and  tariffs  and  the 
withdrawing  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  appropriations  only. 

My  resolution  would  limit  any  delega- 
tion of  these  sovereign  rights  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  beyond  the 
period  of  our  2-year  length  of  office. 

Thus  the  people  would  be  assured  of 
two  things :  First,  that  their  Representa- 
tives, at  least  once  every  2  years,  would 
be  required  to  deliberate  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  abrogating  their  constitutional 
authority  to  the  Executive;  and.  second, 
that  the  people,  at  least  every  2  years, 
could  approve  or  disapprove  of  whether 
a  Representative  had  exercised  proper 
judgment  in  the  delegation  of  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  Executive.  Any 
new  Representative  could  pass  on  the 
matter.  His  rights  would  not  have  been 
previously  exercised  by  his  predecessor. 


Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  giving  the  President  powers 
which  the  Constitution  confers  on  Con- 
gress but  since  Congress  has  seen  fit 
from  time  to  time  to  transfer  its  own 
authority  to  the  executive  branch.  I 
think  a  2-year  limitation  as  to  time  is 
essential.  The  broad  trend  toward  con- 
centration of  Federal  authority  in  the 
White  house  and  even  greater  current 
demands  for  blank  check  Executive 
powers  requires  a  limitation  on  further 
inroads  on  congressional  responsibility. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  grant  a  speedy  hearing  -in 
this  resolution  and  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  will  express 
their  views  to  the  chairman  of  that 
committee. 


STEALING  THE  SECRETS  OF  OUR 
UNPROTECTED  DRUG  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  manufacturers  of  drug  and 
pharmaceutical  products  are  being  need- 
lessly damaged  by  foreign  competitors. 

I  refer  to  the  practice  of  foreign  com- 
panies who  are  stealing  the  secrets  of 
our  unprotected  drug  industry. 

To  correct  this  harm  to  American 
business,  I  submitted  on  May  3,  1961,  for 
consideration  of  this  body,  HJl.  6811. 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  protection 
of  American  manufacturers  from  theft 
of  patent  rights  and  formulas  of  drug 
and  pharmaceutical  products. 

The  critical  need  for  this  legislation 
was  graphically  illustrated  this  week  in 
a  column  by  Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky. 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Wednesday.  July  11,  1962.  Mr.  Sokolsky 
grasps  the  problem  fully  in  his  article  in 
which  he  describes  the  damage  to  Amer- 
ican firms  who  spend  millions  annually  to 
pioneer  and  discover  new  products,  only 
to  see  them  stolen  by  foreign  firms  who 
risk  no  capital  in  research. 

As  Mr.  Sokolsky  Illustrates,  and  as  I 
have  stated  on  numerous  occasions  before 
this  body,  one  of  the  largest  purchasers 
of  these  drugs  produced  from  stolen 
patents  is  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  Is  incomprehensible  that  the  in- 
genuity, initiative  and  great  competence 
of  oiu"  scientists  and  businessmen  are  be- 
ing htumed  by  actions  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  for  the 
examination  of  the  entire  membership 
of  this  body  the  outstanding  article  by 
Mr.  Sokolsky : 

Stkaling  Otjx  Pkoducts 
(By  Qeorge  E.  Sokolsky) 

It  la  not  enough  that  we  give  European 
countries  military  and  economic  aid.  but 
some  of  them  arrange  their  laws  to  damage 
American  llrma  by  encouraging  the  stealing 
of  the  results  of  American  ingenuity  and 
competence.  This  has  long  been  true  in  the 
drug  business,  in  which  Americans  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  research 


only   to  find    that  European   firms,   mostly 
Italian,  steal  their  products. 

These  thefts  have  been  encouraged  Indi- 
rectly by  the  Pentagon,  which  purchases 
these  stolen  products.  The  Italians  can,  of 
course,  be  the  lowest  bidders,  because  they 
have  no  cost  of  research  and  development, 
their  own  cost  for  obtaining  the  drugs  being 
the  corruption  of  American  employees  who 
do  the  actual  stealing  for  the  Italians  and 
the  microfilm  on  which  the  results  of  re- 
search are  photographed. 

The  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  chemical  enterprises  and  the 
owner  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories,  has  gone 
Into  court  In  a  suit  against  Sidney  Martin 
Fox,  a  former  employee,  and  his  company, 
Kim  Laboratories,  Inc.,  obtaining  an  Injunc- 
tion against  Fox  and  his  associates,  who,  they 
claimed,  conspired  with  other  employees  "to 
divulge  confidential  Information  to  the  con- 
spirators relating  to  the  production  of  anti- 
biotics and  steroids,  and  that  they  did  us« 
this  confidential  Information  belonging  to 
the  plaintiff  In  the  development,  research. 
Improvement,  and  manufacture  of  pharma- 
ceuticals, selling  them  to  pharmaceutical 
companies." 

The  theft  of  cultures  and  documents  was 
disclosed  by  other  employees  who  swore  to 
affidavits.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  about 
Industrial  and  scientific  espionage  to  make 
both  punishable  by  a  death  sentence  to  dis- 
courage further  attempts. 

The  injunction  signed  by  Justice  Arthur 
Markewlch  states: 

"It  Is  also  demonstrated  that  the  defend- 
ants are  continuing  with  foreign  firms 
through  the  activities  of  defendant  Fox  and 
other  conspirators.  •  •  •  The  power  of  the 
court  to  redress  a  wrong  by  civil  and  pro- 
visional remedy  Is  not  shackled  by  a  plea  of 
prejudice  with  respect  to  pending  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  resort  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment." 

Between  1960  and  1961,  Italian  pharma- 
ceutical ccxnpanles  were  manufacturing  and 
selling  large  quantities  of  broad  spectrum 
antibiotic  drugs.  This  surprised  American 
manufacturers  becaxise  it  takes  many  years 
of  research  to  learn  how  to  make  these 
drugs  and  requires  a  large  staff  of  doctors, 
chemists,  biologists,  and  pharmacologists  to 
work  on  the  projects  and  runs  Into  costs 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

It  Is  usually  known  In  a  technical  Indus- 
try when  work  Is  being  done.  It  was  known 
that  no  research  of  this  nature  was  being 
done  In  Italy.  When  purchases  were  made 
In  Italy  by  the  American  Oovemment,  the 
American  Cyanamld  Co.  took  a  look-see. 

In  an  affidavit,  Walter  R.  Mansfield  says: 
•••  •  •  the  loss  In  sales  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment alone  amounted  to  more  than  M  mil- 
lion during  the  period  from  October  1969  to 
April  1963  because  the  Italian  companies. 
In  the  absence  of  such  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  were  able  to  bid  at  substantially 
lower  prices.  In  fact.  Italian-made  tetra- 
cycline and  chlortetracycllne  have  t>een  used 
exclusively  to  fill  the  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Government  since  the  middle  of  1969. 
How  the  Italian  companies  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  trade  secrets,  cultures,  and 
highly  technical  know-how  required  to  pro- 
duce these  valuable  antibiotics  was  not 
known  to  Cyansimld." 


SEVEN  AID   RECIPIENTS   BAR 
DOLLAR  PLAN 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  thia  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  afterthought  of  the  action 
of  the  House  yesterday  in  passing  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  would  call  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  in  today's 
New  York  Times. 

Seven  countries  whom  we  have  assisted 
generously  in  the  past  have  rejected  a 
plea  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to 
reciprocate.  , 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  article  following  my  remarks: 
Bid  To  Eask  U.S.  £>oij:.ak  Outlat  Is  Rejected 
BT  Seven  Am  REcn»iENTs 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  July  12. — Seven  nations  re- 
ceiving U.8.  aid  have  refused  to  let  this 
country  sell  a  small  part  of  Its  holdings  of 
their  currencies  to  American  tourists  for 
dollars. 

The  countries  are  Burma,  India,  Indonesia, 
Israel,  Pakistan.  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Syria  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  have 
agreed  to  permit  the  sales. 

The  United  States  had  hoped  to  make  a 
slight  Improvement  In  Its  currency  balance 
by  this  method. 

The  currencies  have  accumulated  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Congress  In  1964  authorized  the  President 
to  accept  payment  In  local  currencies. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  and  by  agreement 
with  the  purchasing  country,  the  United 
States  has  used  these  currencies  to  defray 
some  of  the  local  costs  of  Its  embassies. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  receipts  are  also 
available  for  local  loans  to  American  busi- 
nessmen. 

A  major  portion  of  the  receipts,  usually 
over  60  percent.  Is  l«nt  to  the  purchasing 
country  to  pay  local  costs  of  development 
projects. 

These  uses  have  not  absorbed  the  receipts, 
however,  and  the  United  States  has  a  large 
accumulation  of  many  currencies. 

Last  September,  Congress  amended  the  law 
to  permit  the  sale  of  these  currencies  to 
American  tourists. 

When  American  tourists  purchase  local 
currencies  abroad  for  dollars,  this  represents 
a  dollar  outgo.  If  they  purchase  the  local 
currency  from  the  U.8.  Treasury,  there  would 
be  no  dollar  loss. 

However,  such  local  currency  sales  would 
be  made  only  with  the  agreement  of  the 
countries  Involved. 

The  U.S.  Government,  after  long  study, 
concluded  that  It  held  currencies  of  nine 
nations  far  In  excess  of  foreseeable  needs. 
Thereupon  It  entered  Into  negotiations  for 
the  right  to  sell  the  currencies  to  American 
tourists. 

The  seven  countries  refusing  the  U.S.  re- 
quest argued  that  It  was  Inconsistent  with 
a  principal  aim  of  American  forelgn-ald 
policy,  which  was  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
countries   build   up  their  foreign   exchange. 

The  American  negotiators  readily  concede 
this  point.  But  they  emphasized  that  the 
dollars  lost  would  be  trifling  compared  to 
the  sums  received  In  direct  foreign  aid  and 
to  the  dollars  they  bad  saved  through  pvu-- 
chases  of  surplus  products  In  local  currency. 

CONGRESS   VIEW    STRESSED 

These  nations,  the  American  negotiators 
suggested,  could  well  afford  to  lose  a  few 
dollars  If  It  would  enhance  their  credit 
with  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  appropriates 
aid  money. 

There  was  some  surprise  here  that  India. 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  In  particular  should 
have  refused  the  U.S.  request  when  the  ad- 
ministration has  l>een  battling  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  prevent  adoption  of  amendments  to 
the  aid  bill  that  would  limit  assistance  to 
the  three  countries. 

It  was  also  regarded  as  Ironical  that  the 
two  countries  that  agreed  to  the  U.S.  request 


had   received   much   less   aid   than   any  of 
those  that  refuesd,  except  Burma. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  in  dol- 
lars of  the  foreign  currency  of  the  nine 
countries  held  by  the  United  States: 

Burma $32,  730,  000 

India.- 1.  005,  496,  000 

Indonesia 88,643,000 

Israel 42,  632,  000 

Pakistan 172,  715, 000 

Poland 3,  860,  000 

Syria 21.  630. 000 

United  Arab  Republic 168.467.000 

Yugoslavia... 171. 433,  000 


RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION   IN 
HOUSING 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
5  the  President  at  his  press  conference, 
in  replying  to  a  question,  stated  that  he 
would  issue  an  Executive  order  against 
racial  discrimination  in  federally  as- 
sisted housing  "when  we  think  it  would 
be  in  a  useful  and  appropriate  time." 

On  July  11  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Housing  Subcommittee  on  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  authorization  for 
direct  loans  for  elderly  persons  housing. 
Dr.  Weaver,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  con- 
ceded, in  reply  to  my  question,  that  this 
elderly  persons  housing  program  had  a 
requirement  that  the  housing  be  avail- 
able to  all  elderly  persons  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

He  also  stated  that  the  antiracial  dis- 
crimination provision  in  this  program 
had  been  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor. 
Mr.  Norman  P.  Mason,  who  served  as 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evidence  that 
this  administration,  notwithstanding  its 
many  protests  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion, is  minimizing  if  not  consigning  to 
oblivion  even  a  modest  antiracial  dis- 
crimination provision  it  inherited  from 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Administrator  Weaver's  predecessor 
had  published  for  distribution  to  all 
would-be  sponsors  of  elderly  housing 
projects  a  brochure  containing  all  the 
information  about  the  program.  In  this 
brochure  there  is  this  statement: 

The  borrower  will  establish  occupancy 
standards  which  extend  equal  opportunity 
to  all  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

This  administration,  in  February  1962, 
decided  to  revise  the  brochure  on  this 
program  and  did  so  with  a  publication 
entitled  "Senior  Citizens  Housing  Loan 
Program — Fact  Sheet." 

This  is  the  publication  distributed  to 
the  public  and  to  all  persons  writing  to 
the  Agency  about  this  program. 

The  new  so-called  fact  sheet  contains 
all  the  information  of  the  Eisenhower 


administration  publication,  but  has 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  the  bor- 
rower of  these  funds  establish  occupancy 
standards  for  the  project  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  amazing  per- 
formance— amazing  coming  from  an  ad- 
ministration which  during  the  1960 
political  campaign  cried  that  with  "a 
stroke  of  the  pen"  racial  discrimination 
could  be  ended  in  all  federally  assisted 
housing. 

The  action  of  this  administration  in 
deleting  the  antiracial  discrimination 
provision  in  its  literature,  and  in  con- 
tinuing discrimination  in  two  elderly 
housing  programs,  represents  in  my 
opinion  a  cynical  rejection,  or  at  least 
a  cynical  minimizing  of  its  own  repeated 
protests  and  promises  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  and  housing. 


RETURNING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
UNITS  DESERVE  NATION'S  SA- 
LUTE 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  that  con- 
tingents of  the  Air  National  Guard  units 
which  have  been  serving  on  active  duty 
these  past  10  months  are  beginning  to 
return  from  their  European  bases.  On- 
ondaga County.  N.Y..  said  goodby  to  two 
of  these  units  last  fall — the  138th  Tacti- 
cal Fighter  Squadron  and  the  108th  Air- 
craft Control  and  Warning  Flight.  We 
watched  with  great  pride  as  they  an- 
swered the  call  to  duty  with  speed  and 
skill  and  served  their  coimtry  so  admi- 
rably during  the  following  months. 

These  men  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  the  stuff  of  which  America  is 
made.  They  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  America  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  lay  down  the  plow  and  pick  up 
the  rifle  when  the  occasion  so  requires. 

We  in  Onondaga  Coimty  are  extremely 
proud  of  the  job  done  by  our  men,  just 
as  the  whole  country  is  proud  of  all  the 
reservists  and  Air  National  Guardsmen 
who  answered  the  call  last  fall. 

We  now  welcome  them  home  with  open 
arms  and  express  a  great  appreciation 
for  a  job  well  done.  These  men  are  a 
credit  to  their  communities  and  to  their 
country.  We  salute  them  and  wish  them 
Godspeed  in  their  return  to  civilian  life, 
as  I  know  their  presence  has  been  sorely 
missed  in  their  homes  and  their  skills 
sorely  missed  in  our  communities. 

To  these  returning  warriors  we  say, 
"Welcome  back  and  thanks  for  a  Job  well 
done." 


CALIFORNIA  WINE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
am  most  pleased  with  the  privilege  to 
present  the  considered  views  of  the  Cali- 
fornia wine  industry  on  acceptable  trade 
policy  for  our  United  States.  This  state- 
ment is  dispassionate  and  objective, 
which  is  particularly  meritorious  in  view 
of  the  stormy  relationship  which  has 
existed  in  the  past. 

Our  fine  wine  industry  has  always  been 
confronted  with  major  annoyance  and 
discrimination  from  abroad.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  our  grape  and  wine  growers 
to  view  this  with  equanimity. 

It  has  been  particularly  difficult  for  us 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  understanc'ing  for 
our  own  American  industry  which  has 
existed,  much  of  this  in  official  circles. 
This  has  explicably  colored  the  attitude 
of  the  Industry  toward  trade  policy,  and. 
In  particular,  the  importation  of  foreign 
wines. 

California  wines  hold  high  rank  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  are  a  trib- 
ute to  any  household.  They  enhance 
any  table.  They  invade  the  cosmopoli- 
tan markets  of  other  nations.  The  in- 
dustry holds  its  head  proudly. 

All  this  causes  a  reconsideration  with- 
in our  industry  representatives.  And 
there  are  other  considerations  as  well. 
They  realize  the  condition  that  the  world 
finds  itself  in.  They  are  very  aware  of 
the  increased  integration  of  the  world's 
economies.  They  know  of  the  liberating 
vitality  in  the  free  exchange  of  goods. 

With  all  of  this  they  have  begim  to 
overrule  the  natural  feelings  of  the  past, 
and  to  adopt  the  new  policies  which  will 
reflect  this  new  spirit.  The  industry 
only  asks  that  this  exchange  be  truly 
reciprocal.  It  asks  that  where  we  make 
great  concessions  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional policy  that  our  friends  from  over- 
seas make  comparable  concessions.  It 
asks  that  where  we  extend  a  friendly 
hand,  we  are  not  then  discriminated 
against  by  those  nations  we  seek  to  assist. 

The  California  wine  industry  freely 
admits  the  excellence  of  the  fine  wines 
of  Eiu-ope.  Our  industry  does  not  seek 
to  depreciate  or  deprecate  these  tnily 
great  wines.  We  welcome  these  wines  to 
our  shores.  We  ask  only  equality — the 
competition  for  good  trade,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  barriers  imposed  by  others.  I 
wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  our  wine  In- 
dustry for  its  magnanimity  and  its  ob- 
jectivity. I  know  this  statement  will  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  in  the  weeks 
to  come.  This  statement  of  policy  is  that 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wine 
Institute.  May  28, 1962: 
Foreign  TIuok  Polict  Statxmint  of  Wtmt 
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The  winegrowers  of  California,  aa  do 
Americans  everywhere,  have  an  Important 
stake  in  our  Nation's  foreign  trade.  We  have 
developed  a  statement  of  policy  to  make  our 
position  plain.  In  drawing  up  this  state- 
ment of  policy  we  have  been  mindful  that 
we  must  measure  our  Industry's  objectives 
against  the  needs  and  goals  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.    These  objectives  are: 

1.  To  maintain  stability  In  the  market  for 
all  wines  of  quality.  Including  foreign  wines. 


3.  To  assiire  foreign  producers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  the  expanding  American  de- 
mand for  wine. 

8.  To  avoid  abnormal  marketing  of  low 
priced,  inferior  wlnea  from  abroad,  for  this 
would  discourage  sales  of  both  American  and 
foreign  quality  products. 

4.  To  establish  true  reciprocity — the  free 
movement  of  wines  throughout  the  world  by 
means  of  equitable  trade  agreements.  These 
agreements  would  eliminate  the  present  non- 
tariff  barriers  against  American  wines  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

We  believe  these  objectives  conform  la 
principle  to  a  sound  national  policy:  the 
furtherance,  by  realistic  and  practical  means, 
of  the  freest  flow  of  goods  and  services  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

STATEMXJfT 

The  development  of  a  sound  and  effective 
foreign  trade  policy  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Is  of  vital  concern  to  every  segment  of  the 
American  economy.  The  wine  industry  rec- 
ognizes that  under  modern-day  conditions, 
including  the  growing  economic  and  political 
cohesion  of  Western  Europe  (the  so-called 
Conunon  Market ) ,  and  the  probable  further 
extension  of  this  cohesion  in  the  economic 
field,  and  possibly  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  political  field,  an  early  examination  is 
called  for  of  the  economic  and  political  poli- 
cies that  should  be  drawn  up  and  executed 
by  the  United  States  during  the  next  few 
years,  with  a  view  to  those  considerations 
which  have  the  best  permanent  value  for 
the  United  States.  Its  econonay.  and  Ita 
citizens. 

We  recognize  that  the  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  to  some  extent 
divergent  In  this  problem.  We  also  realize 
that  there  are  many  areas  of  common 
Interest. 

We  believe  that.  In  general.  It  could  be  to 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
have  the  freest  flow  of  goods  and  services 
among  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  to  the 
extent  that  this  objective  can  be  taken  by 
realistic  and  practical  means.  The  treaty  of 
Rome  established  this  as  a  general  principle 
for  trade  among  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries.  We  note,  however,  that 
on  January  14,  1962.  at  Brussels,  the  general 
principles  of  the  treaty  of  Rome  were  con- 
siderably modified  with  respect  to  the  Inter- 
change of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  necessity  for  special  provisions  on 
agricultural  conunodltles.  Including  wine.  Is 
clearly  understandable.  Agricultural  com- 
modities are  subject  to  wide  variations  In 
supply,  demand,  price,  grade,  and  quality. 
These  wide  variations  exist  not  only  within 
the  Common  Market  Itself,  but  between  the 
Conunon  Market  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducing countries,  including  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  grape 
and  wine  Industry  of  the  United  States  is 
faced  with  recurrent  jurplus  problems  and 
ts  presently  endeavoring  to  control  Internal 
surpluses  with  the  aid  of  Federal  and  State 
marketing  orders. 

We  note  that  the  Brussels  agreement  es- 
tablished as  a  general  principle  that  In- 
dividual member  states  might  legally  resort 
to  safeguard  measures  should  there  be  great 
disturbance  or  threat  of  disturbance  in  their 
own  domestic  market. 

We  further  note  that  specific  agreements 
were  worked  out  with  respect  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  individual  agricultural  conunodltles, 
including  wine.  We  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  control  and  protection  of  the 
domestic  market  with  regard  to  wine,  partic- 
ularly between  Prance  and  Italy  where  con- 
trols are  required  because  of  the  existence 
of  historic  surpluses  which  must  not  be 
permitted  by  one  country  to  demoralize  the 
market  of  another,  is  based  on  a  quota  re- 
striction, coupled  with  a  further  require- 
ment that  the  wines  within  the  quota  must 
be  of  high  quality. 


The  California  wine  industry,  like  tnat  of 
Europe,  Is  endeavoring  to  maintain  reason* 
able  stability  In  the  marketplace  In  spite  of 
domestic  siirpluses  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other,  a  presently  healthy  active  com- 
petition from  abroad. 

The  Wine  Institute  firmly  believes  that  the 
American  consumer  should  have  available 
a  selection  of  good  wines  from  the  vineyards 
of  Europe  which  comply  as  do  all  American 
produced  wines  with  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  it  welcomes  the  com- 
petition of  her  famous  brands.  However, 
like  the  local  markets  of  Europe,  the  Ameri- 
c?.n  market  cannot  absorb  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  low  quality  wines  without  serious 
harm  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

In  order  to  assure  the  continued  and  In- 
creased consuniption  of  good  wine,  both 
American  and  foreign,  and  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable stability  In  the  marketplace,  we 
strongly  urge  the  development  and  use  of 
quotas,  by  countries  of  production,  by  price 
categories  and  size  and  fill  of  containers  for 
all  wines  and  brandies  entering  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  Such  quotas 
should  be  established  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment unilaterally  or  by  Executive  agreement 
with  a  foreign  country  or  group  of  countries. 
Wine  and  brandy  entering  the  United  States 
from  foreign  countries  or  groups  of  coun- 
tries should  be  subject  to  established  quotas, 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  total  of  the 
established  quotas  for  all  countries  should 
constitute  the  national  quota  for  a  base 
year.  We  also  urge  that  In  the  development 
of  quotas,  consideration  be  given  to  uniform- 
ity of  standards  of  size  and  fill  for  foreign 
wine  and  brandy  entering  the  United  States 
that  will  be  equivalent  or  comparable  to  the 
permissible  standards  of  size  and  fill  of  the 
United  States.  Such  quotas  should  reflect 
the  principle  that  the  sale  of  low  quality 
wines  be  restricted  and  that  the  sale  of  fine 
quality  wines  be  encouraged,  and  should 
provide  for  the  continued  opportunity  for 
foreign  wine  producers  to  participate  In  the 
growth  of  the  American  market. 

To  illustrate : 

France:  Table  wine  exports  to  United 
States,  base  year  1960,  2.040,813   gallons: 

Twenty  percent  of  all  sales  were  at  $2.50 
or  less  per  gallon  (case  prices,  per  gallon, 
f.o.b.  port  export,  export  tax) . 

Sixty  percent  of  all  sales  were  from  $2.51 
to  $6  per  gallon. 

Twenty  percent  of  all  sales  were  at  $6.01  or 
higher  per  gallon. 

Quota,  first  year : 

Twenty  percent.  4(X),(XX)  gallons  at  $2.50 
or  less  per  gallon. 

Sixty  percent.  1.200,000  gallon*  at  $2.51  to 
$6  per  gallon. 

Twenty  percent,  no  quota  on  sales  at  $6.01 
or  higher  per  gallon. 

Quota,  second  year:  Use  total  sales  of 
previous  year  as  base  and  follow  20-60-20 
formula.  This  approach  allows  increases  In 
total  volume  of  sales  but  In  the  two  lower 
price  categories  Increases  in  quotas  are  only 
possible  providing  there  has  been  Increased 
sales  In  the  highest  price  category. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  available  to 
It  all  the  data  necessary  for  establishing  sim- 
ilar types  of  quotas  for  the  different  basic 
types  jf  wine  coming  from  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal wine-producing  countries.  Different 
quota  arrangements  than  the  one  above  U- 
lustrated  might  be  necessary  In  Individual 
instances. 

In  order  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  problems  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  Economic  Conununity 
and  to  allow  the  American  wine  Industry  to 
compete  in  the  continued  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  American  market,  we  believe 
the  Congress  in  drafting  progressive  trade 
legislation  should  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  match  European  economic  moves 
step  by  step.  We  believe  it  Is  necessary  that 
such  legislation  should — 
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Permit  and  direct  the  President,  when 
necessary,  to  utilize  the  same  techniques  for 
orderly  change  used  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  such  as  tariffs,  quotas, 
commodity  agreements. 

Instruct  the  President  to  grant  no  f\irther 
concessions  to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  any  country  that  discriminates 
against  U.S.  products. 

Direct  the  President  to  withdraw  existing 
trade  concessions  from  any  foreign  country 
which  continues  to  discriminate  against  U.S. 
products  after  proof  of  discrimination  has 
been  presented  to  the  country  in  violation. 

Modify  our  present  most-favored-nation 
policy  for  tariff  concessions.  We  suggest  that 
tariff  concessions  be  available  only  to  those 
countries  who  individually  or  Jointly  have 
tariff  agreements  with  the  United  States. 
Countries  which  do  not  reciprocate  with  the 
United  States  should  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  tariff  concessions.  The  President  should 
be  directed  to  withdraw  any  concessions 
from  individual  countries  which  maintain 
nontariff  barriers. 

All  provisions  of  law  designed  to  prevent 
demoralization  of  the  domestic  market,  such 
as  the  existing  countervailing  duties  pro- 
visions, should  be  thoroughly  enforced  and 
if  such  enforcement  Is  not  forthcoming  a 
mandate  from  Congress  to  that  effect  should 
be  Issued. 

Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  such 
legislation  relating  to  agricultural  products, 
provide  that  tariff  concessions  shall  not  be 
given  to  any  foreign  country  on  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  or  product  thereof 
which  is  in  surplus  In  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  foregoing  propositions 
should  be  expressed  in  legislation  by  the 
Congress  and  that  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  supplemented  by 
industry  through  advisory  conmiittees  should 
be  made  freely  available  to  the  President  in 
formulating  international  agreements  with 
respect  to  any  agricultural  commodities  un- 
der this  legislation. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  present- 
day  maturity  of  a  great  California  indus- 
try. This  is  spelled  out  in  an  article  by 
John  D.  Weaver,  appearing  in  Holiday 
magazine,  September  1961.  It  gives  an 
accurate  and  interesting  account  of  the 
California  wine  industry. 

The  achievements  of  this  industry  im- 
pels us  to  cast  a  fresh,  appraising  eye 
over  our  old  ideas  about  wines.  It  seems 
Prance  has  been  regarded  by  Americans 
as  the  very  synonym  for  fine  wine.  Since 
Roman  times,  there  can  be  do  doubt 
Prance  has  produced  distinguished  vin- 
tages. Rabelais  wrote  long  passages 
extolling  the  wines  of  Prance,  two  cen- 
turies before  this  country  came  into 
existence. 

Thus,  our  respect  is  well  founded.  It 
takes  time  for  great  wines  to  come  into 
being.  Our  California  wines  have  now 
come  into  their  own.  It  is  established 
opinion,  all  over  the  world,  by  those  who 
know  wines,  that  our  California  wines 
are  of  the  best.  This  high  quality  and 
high  standard  of  production  of  our 
American  wines  now  demand  respect. 
Over  the  past  century  we  in  California 
have  developed  a  tradition  of  distinctive 
wine  production.    Our  vines  prosper  in 


the  rich  soil  and  favorable  climate  of 
California,  and  particularly  in  the  dis- 
trict I  am  privileged  to  represent.  Our 
casks  and  fermentation  processes  are 
closely  watched  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  consumer  to  a  degree  that  would 
startle  continental  wineries.  The  result 
is  an  excellent  selection  of  delicate  wines 
not  to  be  surpassed  anjrwhere  In  the 
world. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Weaver's  ar- 
ticle, which  follows,  will  supplement  our 
knowledge  of  this  great  and  rising 
industry: 

The  Vinktaros  or  California 
(By  John  D.  Weaver) 

Although  I  have  lived  In  Los  Angeles  for 
20  years,  I  had  never  explored  the  California 
wine  country  until  last  spring.  "Don't  drink 
the  water,"  a  friend  warned  me  before  I 
set  out,  then  added  as  an  afterthought,  "And 
don't  drink  the  wine."  He  was  right  about 
the  water,  but  wrong  about  the  wine.  Amer- 
ican wines,  I  discovered,  are  somewhat  in 
the  same  position  as  American  literature 
before  Emerson  declared  Its  Independence  of 
England.  Our  wines,  like  our  literature,  are 
capable  of  standing  on  their  own  sturdy 
feet  but  they  still  bear  the  "domestic"  stig- 
ma. As  I  drove  happily  from  winery  to 
winery,  I  felt  rather  like  an  expatriate  Amer- 
ican stumbling  for  the  first  time  across  the 
work  of  Mark  Twain. 

The  countryside  in  spring  was  a  blend  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  California 
coast  range,  of  pink  dogwood  and  gnarled 
manzanita,  of  lilac  and  redwood,  snowball 
bushes,  and  camellias.  The  budding  vine- 
yards were  ablaze  with  yellow  mustard,  the 
gently  sloping  hills  sprinkled  with  orange 
poppies  and  blue  lupine.  Deer  darted  out 
from  pine  and  cypress  groves.  Magpies  gos- 
siped on  every  fencepost.  Sheep  and  white- 
faced  cattle  were  grazing  in  the  foothills, 
the  lambs  standing  knock-kneed  In  the  range 
grass,  the  calves  bawling,  an  occasional  colt 
frisking  on  its  spindly,  uncertain  legs. 

Spring  is  the  quiet  time  when  the  vines 
are  leafing  and  the  young  wines  of  the  last 
crush  are  being  tested  in  the  laboratory  and 
tasted  In  the  wood.  The  winegrower  scram- 
bles up  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  a  2,000-gallon 
oak  cask,  carrying  a  curved  glass  tube — the 
French  pipette,  the  American  "wine  thief." 
Samples  of  the  aging  wine  are  "thief ed"  from 
the  cask  and  released  into  tulip-shaped  tast- 
ing glasses.  The  wine  is  held  to  the  light 
for  color,  then  swirled,  sniffed,  and  tasted. 
The  swirling  releases  the  wine's  aroma  (the 
fragrance  of  the  grape)  and  bouquet  (the 
fragrance  of  the  wine).  What  the  nose 
detects,  the  palate  confirms,  perhaps  elabo- 
rates. This  Is  the  time  of  decision,  when 
the  wine  is  either  graduated  to  the  bottle  or 
held  back  in  the  wood. 

The  winemaking  cycle  begins  In  Septem- 
ber, when  the  grapes  of  the  new  vintage  are 
harvested.  This  is  the  time  of  fairs  and 
festivals,  the  start  of  the  winegrower's  new 
year.  The  vineyards  come  alive  with  pickers, 
the  roads  with  trucks.  The  wineries  are 
drenched  in  the  overpowering  fragance  of 
freshly  crushed  grapes.  Visitors  walk  into  a 
montage  of  whirling  crushers,  fiowlng 
troughs  and  bubbling  tanks.  They  see  the 
grapes  crushed  and  stemmed,  the  free-run 
Juice,  or  must,  pumped  Into  tanks  where 
fermentation  is  touched  off  by  wild  yeasts. 
The  fermented  Juice  becomes  wine  through 
the  conversion  of  sugar  to  alcohol.  It  is 
essentially  a  simple,  natiu-al  process,  ageless 
and  universal. 

A  new  vintage,  like  a  newborn  child,  is 
a  perpetual  source  of  wonder,  its  character 
as  yet  unformed,  its  future  unpredictable. 
Wine  Is  a  living  thing.  As  it  grows,  it  takes 
on  Individual  traits.  In  the  equable  climate 
of  California,  vintages  are  much  alike,  but 


to  the  makers  of  wine  each  crush  is  as 
distinct  as  the  children  of  a  large  family. 
One  may  be  harsh,  another  smooth;  one 
mellow  with  age,  another  sour.  The  pre- 
cocious child  may  never  fulfill  his  promise, 
whereas  the  backward  wine,  apparently  born 
to  the  Ignominy  of  a  commercial  blend, 
may  t\u-n  out  in  10  or  16  years  to  be  the 
family's  pride. 

"With  children  and  wine,  you  should 
always  use  gentle  guidance,  never  rigid  regi- 
mentation," John  Daniel,  Jr.,  tells  guests 
at  his  Inglenook  Vineyards,  speaking  as  a 
father  and  as  a  winemaker. 

The  wineries  are  always  open  to  visitors, 
who  are  piloted  through  grapy  forests  of 
oak  and  redwood  casks  and  tanks,  where 
white  hoses  He  coiled  like  cobras  on  freshly 
washed  floors,  and  into  dark,  cool,  limestone 
tunnels,  where  the  wine  ages  in  carved -oak 
cooperage.  Their  tour  completed,  visitors 
are  ushered  into  the  tasting  room,  where 
they  learn  to  distinguish  among  generic 
labels  which  bear  the  name  of  the  wine's 
characteristic  grape.  Thus,  a  burgundy  be- 
comes a  blnot  noir,  a  beaujolals,  a  gamay, 
a  chablis,  a  chardonnay,  a  sauterne,  a  sau- 
vlgnon  blanc  or  semlllon.  Cabernet  sauvig- 
non  is  the  aristocratic  grape  of  the  red 
wines  of  Bordeaux,  the  Englishman's  claret. 

Innocents  abroad  in  the  wine  country  are 
often  surprised  to  discover  that  most  of  the 
vineyards  of  California  and  the  Continent 
are  planted  in  the  same  classic  varieties  of 
Old  World  grapes  grafted  onto  the  same  New 
World  rootstock.  This  marriage  of  conven- 
ience came  about  because  of  phylloxera,  an 
American  vine  louse  which  slipped  across  the 
Atlantic  on  some  native  cuttings  In  the  mid- 
19th  century  and,  after  nearly  vrlplng  out 
the  European  wine  Industry,  hitchhiked 
home  on  foreign  vines  to  decimate  the  Cali- 
fornia vineyards.  The  louse  was  finally  sub- 
dued by  mating  the  European  vines  (Vitls 
vinifera)  with  phylloxera-resistant  American 
roots  (Vitls  rupestrls). 

The  California  vineyards  have  recovered 
from  phylloxera,  but  they  have  yet  to  re- 
cover from  a  more  devastating  blight — pro- 
hibition. This  folly  not  only  laid  waste  the 
vineyards,  a  few  of  which  survived  by  pro- 
ducing sacramental  and  medicinal  wines,  but 
also  changed  the  drinking  habits  of  an  es- 
sentially temi>erate  people.  The  California 
vines  have  sprung  back  to  life  since  the  long 
drought,  but  the  growers,  in  one  genera- 
tion, have  not  been  able  to  graft  a  wine  tra- 
dition onto  a  Martini  root  stock. 

"California  is  superior  in  all  the  condi- 
tions of  soil,  climate  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages to  the  most  favored  wlne-produc- 
Ing  districts  of  Europe,"  Agoston  Haraszthy 
told  the  State  legislature  In  1862.  Haraszthy 
was  a  high-born  Hungarian  political  exile 
who  settled  In  California  after  founding 
Sauk  City,  Wis.  When  he  reported  to  the 
California  Legislature,  he  had  Just  ret\u-ned 
from  a  5-month  trip  to  the  C6te  d'Or,  Jo- 
hanniesberg,  Asi  and  M&laga  Vineyards  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  purchased  1(X),000 
cuttings,  of  some  300  grape  varieties,  which 
established  European  vines  In  the  north  coast 
vineyards  of  California. 

Count  Haraszthy  (he  picked  up  the  title  in 
Wisconsin)  had  been  experimenting  with 
European  vines  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
America.  One  spring  day  in  1852  he  was 
looking  over  a  bale  of  Imported  cuttings, 
some  of  which  had  come  from  Hungary, 
when  he  noticed  a  faded  inscription  which 
seemed  to  identify  a  certain  vine  as  a  "Zin- 
fandel,"  a  variety  he  had  never  tracked 
down.  He  planted  the  cuttings  in  his  vine- 
yards south  of  San  Francisco  and  was  de- 
lighted to  discover  these  curious  Zinfandel 
vines  were  highly  productive.  The  reddish- 
black  grapes  grew  in  large,  heavy  clusters. 
The  frEigrant,  fruity  Zinfandel  wine,  with  a 
distinctive  fiavor  reminiscent  of  a  freshly 
crushed  blackberry,  proved  worthy  of  the 
now  legendary  grape  of  California's  vineyards. 
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Colonel  Haraazthy  (he  went  In  few  titles) 
later  developed  the  Buena  Vista  estate  In 
Sonoma,  where  at  one  time  he  controlled 
some  8,000  tcrea,  the  world's  largest  vine- 
yard. It  Is  now  the  property  of  Prank  Bar- 
tholomew, the  president  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational, who  has  a  deep  affection  for  the 
count,  whose  restless,  hnaglnatlve  spirit  still 
seems  to  hover  over  the  Buena  Vista  Vine- 
yards. The  Bartholomews  may  have  felt  the 
presence  one  Sunday  afternoon  In  November 
1943.  when  they  were  spending  a  weekend 
In  Sonoma.  As  they  were  driving  with 
friends  through  Haraszthy's  old  estate,  over- 
run with  weeds  and  scrub  growth,  someone 
casually  remarked  that  the  property  was  to 
be  sold  next  day  In  competitive  bidding  at 
Sacramento. 

"We  had  no  Intention  of  buying  a  vine- 
yard," Bartholomew  recalls,  "but  we  fell  In 
love  with  the  place.  We  broke  open  our 
piggy  banks,  cashed  In  our  E  bonds,  put  the 
bite  on  our  friends  and  next  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  there  we  were  In  Sacramento." 

The  Bartholomews  have  now  restored  the 
two  old  stone  wineries.  Visitors,  with  the 
pleasant  feeling  of  having  wandered  Into  a 
French  clos,  park  beside  a  brook,  shaded  by 
eucalyptus  trees,  one  of  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  largest  In  California.  In  a  candlelit 
underground  tasting  room  the  Buena  Vista 
wines  are  set  out  for  sampling.  Some  visitors 
ask  for  the  Oreen  Hiuigarlan,  since  only  on© 
other  California  winery  (Souveraln)  makes 
It.  Others  prefer  a  Plnot  Nolr  or  a  chilled 
Chardonnay.  The  history-bent  sentimental- 
ist will  select  the  Buena  Vista  Zlnfandel  and. 
in  the  count's  own  cellars,  toast  the  happy 
accident  which  entrusted  this  distinctive 
California  red  wine  to  Haraszthy's  hands,  like 
a  waif  left  In  a  church  doorway. 

Plaques  on  the  restored  winery  and  In 
Sonoma's  historic  plaza  salute  Haraszthy  as 
"the  father  of  California  viticulture,"  but  his 
real  monument  Is  to  be  found  In  the  vine- 
yards themselves.  Grap>es  now  grow  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  Oregon  State  line, 
some  800  ^Ues  away.  Of  the  6Vi  billion 
pounds  of  grapes  harvested  each  year,  half 
are  eaten,  dried  for  raisins,  or  squeezed  into 
grape  Juice.    The  other  half  goes  Into  wine. 

The  warm  Inland  valleys,  where  the  grapes 
develop  less  acid  and  more  sugar,  produce  the 
dessert  wines  which,  with  the  aperitifs,  ac- 
count for  three-foiuths  of  California's  wine 
production;  the  prestige.  If  not  the  profits,  of 
the  Industry  rests  on  Its  finer  table  and  spar- 
kling wines,  most  of  which  are  made  within 
a  leisurely  ho\ir's  motoring  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  It  is  the  cool,  moist  air  from  the 
bay  which  provides  natural  air  conditioning 
for  the  north-coast  vineyards.  Santa  Clara 
to  the  south.  Llvermore  to  the  east.  and.  to 
the  north,  separated  by  the  Mayacamas 
Mountains,  the  Napa  and  Sonoma  Valleys. 

The  Indians  named  the  valley  "Sonoma,"  or 
"many  moons."  because  they  believed  7 
different  moons  rose  above  the  mountains 
to  the  ec^t.  Sonoma,  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  padres,  has  always  been  a  wine- 
growing region.  Gen.  Mariano  Vallejo,  the 
amiable  Mexican  commandante,  was  a  dis- 
criminating maker  of  wine.  Sonoma  is  one 
of  the  rare  tlle-and-adobe  California  towns 
which  has  managed  to  preserve  much  of  its 
pueblo  past  without  lapsing  into  the  self- 
conscloiisness  of  Santa  Barbara  or  the  unre- 
lenting quaintness  of  Carmel.  A  choice  of 
accommodations  Is  offered  between  the  20th 
century  (El  Pueblo  Motel)  and  the  19th  (The 
Country  Inn) .  A  recent  visitor  from  London, 
a  young  woman  in  tweeds  and  sensible  shoes 
who  had  picked  the  Country  Inn,  could  be 
heard  humming  in  her  room,  delighted  to 
have  discovered  a  provincial  English  inn 
tucked  away  in  the  American  wilderness  of 
standardized  creature  comforts. 

The  Valley  of  the  Moon,  as  no  visitor  can 
escape  noticing.  Is  Jack  London  country. 
London's  ranch  is  In  nearby  Glen  Ellen, 
where  he  settled  with  his  secohd  wife  and 


soon  fell  victim  to  the  1909  eucalyptus  boooa 
which  hit  California  as  a  result  of  a  shcMrtage 
of  eastern  hardwoods.  He  planted  netu-ly 
150,000  trees,  hoping  to  make  a  killing  which 
would  liberate  him  from  the  agonizing 
necessity  of  having  to  write  for  a  living. 
Before  he  was  through,  he  managed  to  drop 
close  to  950,000. 

While  London  was  planting  his  trees,  an 
Italian  immigrant,  Samuele  Sebastiani,  was 
peddling  his  robust  red  wines  in  5-  and  10- 
gallon  kegs  to  quarry  workers  hacking  at 
the  Sonoma  hillsides  for  cobblestones  to 
pave  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  Sebas- 
tiani's  son,  Augxut,  now  sits  in  the  front 
omce  of  the  family  winery.  Just  10  feet  from 
where  he  was  born  47  years  ago.  Over  a 
bottle  of  his  excellent  Barbera,  we  got  to 
talking  about  the  old  days,  when  his  father 
had  set  himself  up  in  business  with  a  501- 
gallon  stave  tank  and  enough  grapes  to  fill 
it.  Those  days  August  felt,  were  long  gone. 
"I  still  buy  grapes  from  some  of  the  same 
farmers  who  used  to  sell  to  my  father  and 
they  still  treat  me  like  a  kid,"  August  said, 
"but  the  small  winegrower  is  dying  off.  Un- 
less you  oi>erate  on  a  large  scale,  you  cant 
make  a  profit,  not  after  you've  spent  $4,000 
on  a  tractor  and  another  thousand  on  a 
dlskplow." 

August,  like  many  local  wlnemakers. 
hangs  out  at  a  lively  Sonoma  landmark,  the 
Swiss  Hotel,  which  faces  the  plaza  on  West 
Spain  Street.  The  Swiss  Hotel  has  a  $3 
bill.  Issued  by  the  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank  of  Memphis.  Tenn..  on  May  1,  1864, 
framed  above  its  bar.  In  the  dining  room, 
no  less  rare,  Ted  and  Helen  Dunlap  serve 
real  bread,  a  yeasty  surprise  for  palates  re- 
signed to  presliced  loaves  of  reclaimed 
cleansing  tissue.  Much  of  the  conversation 
of  the  wlnemakers  and  grape  farmers  these 
days  centers  on  their  wealthy  new  neighbor, 
whose  hilltop  winery  was  modeled  on  his  own 
photographs  of  the  famed  Clos  Vougeot  in 
Bordeaux. 

The  new  neighbor  Is  James  D.  Zellerbach, 
former  Ambassador  to  Italy  and  board  chair- 
man of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  At  the 
Hanzell  Vineyards  ( Zellerbach  contracted  his 
wife's  name,  Hana,  and  his  own),  the  re- 
tired diplomat  has  planted  some  16  acres  of 
Chardonnay  and  Plnot  Nolr  grapes  in  ter- 
raced vineyards.  Ivan  Schoch.  a  Napa  Val- 
ley grower  who  seems  continually  amused  by 
the  human  scene  ("The  fun  of  this  business 
is  the  assorted  individualists  who  cast  such 
gigantic  sparks  into  the  atmosphere"),  likes 
to  tell  of  the  time  he  replanted  the  Hanzell 
Vineyards  after  the  first  young  vines  had 
been  washed  out. 

"With  newly  cleared  land,  you  always  have 
trouble  with  displaced  wildlife,  especially  the 
birds.  I  was  called  in  to  do  something 
about  them.  We  set  up  a  series  of  small 
carbide  containers  which  could  be  exploded 
at  Intervals.  Unfortunately,  nobody  thought 
to  tell  Mrs.  Zellerbach  about  them.  She 
drove  up  to  the  house  one  day  Just  as  the 
heavy  artillery  cut  loose  and  It  scared  the 
life  out  of  her.  It  scared  the  birds,  too,  for 
a  while,  but  they  soon  caught  onto  the  idea. 
Now  we  have  a  sort  of  border  patrol  of 
schoolboys  stationed  around  the  perimeter 
with  .22  rifles.  They're  getting  the  Job 
done." 

Northwest  of  Sonoma,  Route  12  plunges 
abruptly  into  the  redwood  empire  of  the 
Russian  River  Valley,  where  sawmills  along 
the  road  darken  the  sky  with  biu-nlng  waste. 
It  was  the  fur-trading  Russian  colonists  en- 
trenched in  this  rugged  mountain  country 
who  prodded  the  Spanish  into  establishing 
the  Sonoma  Mission  in  1833  to  discourage 
further  czarist  expansion  in  California. 
When  Frol  R.  Kozlov,  First  Deputy  Premier 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  visited  the  valley  a  few 
years  ago,  he  revealed  an  unexpected  fa- 
miliarity with  the  workings  of  providence 
by  remarking.  "God  must  have  meant  this 
place  especially  for  vineyards." 


The  country  was  opened  to  wlnemaklng 
early  in  the  ISSCs  by  the  three  Korbel 
brothers,  who  cleared  the  land  and  planted 
vines  around  bumed-out  redwood  stumps 
too  formidable  to  be  dislodged.  With  a  long 
champagne-making  tradition  behind  them, 
the  three  Heck  brothers — Adolf,  Paul  and 
Ben — acquired  the  Korbel  Vineyards  in 
Guernevlile  7  years  ago.  The  Hecks,  a  close- 
knit,  good-humored,  hard-riding  family, 
have  added  a  Hollywood  touch  by  installing 
on  their  ranch  a  swimming  pool  in  the  shape 
of  a  champagne  bottle. 

Visitors  are  received  in  the  old  Korbel 
depot,  built  in  1876,  or  in  what  used  to  be 
the  brandy  room,  now  a  spiacious  reception 
room  with  a  semicircular  bar  constructed 
from  an  old  redwood  fermenting  tank.  The 
winery  still  specializes  in  bone-dry  cham- 
pagnes made  by  the  tedious,  traditional 
methods  of  Epemay.  The  Hecks  have  no 
truck  with  the  controversial  plastic  cork, 
which  has  set  off  secondary  fermentation  In 
California  champagne  circles. 

"Ovir  yeast  is  the  big  secret,"  Dolf  Heck 
told  me  over  a  bottle  of  Korbel  champagne 
brut.  "Yeast  Is  the  most  Important  thing 
In  making  champagne.  We  got  ours  In  Eu- 
rope in  1938.  That's  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference." 

A  California  champagne  Is  priced  accord- 
ing to  the  process  by  which  it  Is  made.  The 
process  must  be  Identified  on  the  label,  but 
to  understand  the  terms  It  Is  advisable  to 
visit  the  Welbel  champagne  cellars,  a  mile 
south  of  Mission  San  Joe6  on  Route  21,  where 
the  different  procefses  can  be  observed. 
Welbel  makes  a  variety  of  table  wines  and  a 
new  specialty,  Tangor.  but  is  best  known 
m  California's  largest  producer  of  champagne. 
For  Its  finest  champagnes,  made  from  the 
Chardonnay  grape.  Welbel  uses  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  bottle  fermentation,  which 
simply  means  that  the  secondary  fermenta- 
tion (this  is  what  makes  the  bubbles)  takes 
place  In  the  bottle,  as  the  label  must  state. 
Under  the  bulk  process,  the  fermentation 
is  carried  out  in  tanks  lined  with  glass  or 
stainless  steel,  a  laborsaving  method  which 
reduces  both  the  price  and  the  quality. 

Napa  is  the  Indian  word  for  plenty,  and 
nowhere  in  the  wine  country  are  so  many 
vineyards  huddled  so  closely  together  as  In 
the  upper  reaches  of  this  valley.  South  on 
Route  29,  from  Calistoga  to  St.  Helena,  wine- 
ries bob  up  on  either  side  of  the  rosd,  like  re- 
sort hotels  along  the  Strip  In  Las  Vegas. 
Having  bedded  down  In  St.  Helena  at  the  El 
Bonlta  Motel  ("Yes,"  the  owner  winced  when 
I  discreetly  brought  up  the  subject  of  gender, 
"I  know,  but  it  was  that  way  when  I  bought 
the  place,  and  I  can't  afford  to  change  the 
name").  I  had  to  choose  between  turning 
right  toward  Rutherford  and  Oakville  or  left 
through  St.  Helena.  I  turned  left,  heading 
for  Charles  Krug.    It  was  an  excellent  choice. 

Although  the  old  winery  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Prussian  who  pioneered  wine- 
making  in  the  Napa  Valley,  it  Is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  two  Mondavi  brothers, 
Robert  and  Peter.  Bob  is  the  family  sales- 
man. Peter  the  scientist.  Both  have  a  warm, 
lively  humor;  both  are  dedicated  wine- 
growers. Like  so  many  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  industry,  they  are  quick  to  try  new 
processes,  challenge  old  concepts.  On  Sim- 
day  afternoon  guests  gather  on  the  lawn 
beneath  towering  oaks  and,  In  blind  tast- 
ings, pit  Mondavi  wines  against  comparable 
foreign  ones. 

"We  do  a  little  better  than  60-50,"  Bob 
Mondavi  said  when  I  asked  how  the  local 
wines  came  out  in  the  test.  While  we  were 
on  the  subject,  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had 
ever  tried  a  blind  tasting  of  American  soft 
drinks.  I  hadnt.  "Try  it  sometime,"  be 
said.     "You  may  be  surprised." 

The  sugary  carbonated  concoctions  which 
confuse  the  Amrelcan  palate  in  childhood 
are  of  more  concern  to  California  wine- 
makers  than   the   cocktails  which   maul   it 
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in  later  life.  The  kverage  American.  I 
learned  from  the  Wine  Institute,  drinks  12 
gallons  of  soft  drinks  a  year  compared  to 
only  nine-tenths  of  a  gallon  of  wine.  Some 
of  the  larger  commercial  wineries  have  capit- 
ulated to  this  sweet  tooth  by  offering  fla- 
vored wines  with  a  high  sugar  content. 
Others  have  sought  as  honorable  compro- 
mise, ruch  as  Paul  Masson  with  its  Emerald 
Dry  and  Charles  Krug  with  Its  not-so-dry 
Chenin  Blanc. 

Across  the  road  from  Charles  Krug,  at 
the  Christian  Bros..  I  had  a  delightful  visit 
with  Brother  Timothy,  admired  his  cork- 
screw collection  and,  when  an  old  friend 
dropped  by,  heard  about  the  time  Brother 
Timothy  was  invited  to  a  black-tie  affair 
In  San  Francisco  and  politely  wrote  back 
to  ask  if  a  reversed  white  collar  would  do 
Just  as  well.  At  Louis  M.  Martini,  I  Joined 
a  45-mlnute  winery  tour,  which  is  virtually 
a  seminar  on  oenology.  At  Beringer  Bros. 
I  drank  a  glass  of  Barenblut  in  a  massive 
stone- and -timber  Rhloeland  mansion  built 
in  1883.  At  Inglenook,  the  tasting  room 
turned  out  to  be  a  handsome  museum  of 
carved  oak,  with  stained-glass  windows, 
ancient  goblets,  German  lamps,  and  Flemish 
glass.  Next  door,  at  Beaulieu,  I  was  en- 
chanted with  an  arbor  of  topped,  trelllsed 
sycamores  which  led  to  the  magnificent 
formal  gardens  landscaped  to  focus  on  Mount 
St.  Helena. 

The  contrasting  cultures  of  the  California 
wine  country  are  nowhere  so  strikingly  high- 
lighted as  in  the  Napa  Valley.  John  Daniel. 
Jr.,  of  Inglenook  Is  the  great-nephew  of  a 
seafaring  Finn.  Andr*  Tchellstcheff.  Beau- 
lleu's  production  manager,  is  a  French- 
trained  Russian.  Louis  M.  Martini,  a  tower- 
lag  figiuv  in  the  Industry,  is  an  Italian 
peasant-philosopher,  rooted  in  the  soil  from 
which  he  sprang.  Itonns  Kornell,  whose 
champagnes  are  anoong  California's  finest,  is 
a  German  refugee  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States  with  $2  In  his  pocket.  Jack  Taylor, 
at  the  Mayacamas  Vineyards,  is  a  quietly 
humorous  Englishman.  "Please  don't  give 
up  now!  You're  almost  there,"  s  sign  warns 
approaching  visitors  as  their  feeling  of  being 
lost  in  the  Mayacamas  Mountains  begins  to 
crystallize  into  certainty. 

The  Napa  growers  meet  once  a  month  at 
the  Miramonte  in  St.  Helena,  where  Slgnora 
Bnslllo  Luccheel  prepaires  their  luncheon,  but 
their  daily  meeting  place  is  El  Real,  a 
Rutherford  restaurant  where  they  sit  around 
a  long  table  with  a  red-checked  cloth.  This 
is  their  club,  coffeehouse  and  forum.  To  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on  in  the  California 
wine  country,  it  is  not  enough  to  tour  the 
wineries  and  taste  the  wines.  "ITie  picture 
must  be  filled  in  with  a  visit  to  El  Real. 

"Ninety  percent  of  all  wine.  American  and 
foreign,  is  rtiined  In  this  country  by  mis- 
handling," I  heard  Andr6  Tchellstcheff  con- 
tend, starting  a  discussion  which  ended  with 
most  of  his  colleagues  in  agreement  but  in- 
clined to  scale  the  flgtire  down.  All  of  them 
have  had  cases  retiuned,  the  wine  spoiled 
from  storage  in  an  overheated  warehouse  or 
from  standing  upright  on  the  shelves  of  a 
package  store,  the  corks  dried  and  shrunk, 
the  wine  oxidized. 

"We  have  no  wine  merchants  in  America." 
Tchellstcheff  pointed  out.  "That  is  the 
missing  link  in  our  chain.     It  Is  a  tragedy." 

A  French  maltre  de  chal,  who  produces  a 
distinguished,  perhaps  a  great,  red  wine,  can 
safely  assume  the  bottle  will  be  placed  on  its 
side  In  a  cool,  dark  place  and,  on  achieving 
maturity,  will  be  decanted  with  care  and 
drunk  with  respect.  The  California  wine 
maker  must  assume  his  wine  may  be  left 
standing  on  a  retailer's  shelf,  possibly  for 
years.  If  the  wine  flads  its  way  to  a  sophis- 
ticated palate.  It  will  be  dismissed  as  'vine- 
gar' and  the  blame  fixed  not  on  the  seller 
but  on  the  maker. 

When  the  subject  of  inexpensive  California 
wines,  many  of  which  are  sold  in  half -gallon 
Jugs,  was  toesed  Into  play.  Tchellstcheff  sud- 


deoly  became  enthusiastic.  He  spoke  of 
Gallo's  remarkable  technical  resources,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  impressive  research  and 
development  department  I  had  recently  vis- 
ited at  Italian  Swiss  Colony  In  Astl.  **Our 
vln  ordinaire."  Tchellstcheff  said.  "Is  incom- 
parably superkx-  to  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try." Louis  M.  Martini  agreed.  "It's  true. " 
he  said.  "The  vin  ordinaire  here  is  made  by 
master  wine  makers  with  modern  equip- 
ment. In  Europe  it  is  made  by  anybody,  any- 
where, under  any  conditions." 

As  I  left  St.  Helena,  I  noticed  two  signs, 
one  welcoming  visitors  to  "this  world-famous 
winegrowing  region,"  the  other  advertising 
"New  Homes.  Hcnne  Sites,  and  Large  Walnut 
Orchard  Lots — Liberal  Financing."  I  remem- 
bered the  latter  sign  as  I  drove  southeast 
Into  Llvermore,  then  southwest  to  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  where  burgeoning  subdivisions 
and  shopping  centers  pose  a  new  and  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  north-coost  vineyards. 

"We  siu-vived  phylloxera  and  prohibition." 
an  alliterative  grape  farmer  told  me,  "but  I 
don't  know  whether  we're  going  to  survive 
people." 

The  tract-home  blight  is  threatening 
Sonoma  and  Napa  valleys;  it  is  well  advanced 
In  Llvermore,  where  new  housing  has  crept 
to  the  edges  of  vinejrards  first  planted  In  the 
early  1880's  by  James  Concannon,  of  County 
Galway,  and  Carl  Wente,  of  Hanover,  Ger- 
many. Their  grandchildren  now  run  the 
vineyards. 

Llvermore  Is  a  saucerlike  basin  In  the 
heart  of  the  coast  range,  some  40  miles  east 
of  San  Francisco.  Hemmed  in  by  high,  roll- 
ing hills.  Its  gravelly  soil  was  for  years  a  rich, 
sheltered  source  of  tomatoes,  sugarbeets, 
grain  and  grapes.  The  quiet,  horsy  city  of 
Llvermore,  where  Haraszthy  used  to  buy  his 
pacers,  is  now  a  bustling  center  of  nuclear 
research.  Its  population  in  the  last  10 
years  has  shot  up  from  4,300  to  16,000.  The 
figure  will  top  70.000  by  1980,  the  chamber 
of  conunerce  predicts,  thus  dooming  vine- 
yards which  produce  what  many  regard  as 
California's  finest  white  wines. 

"We  have  a  low  wster  table  here."  Karl  L. 
Wente  told  me.  "so  this  population  explo- 
sion is  draining  us  dry." 

Karl,  like  John  Daniel,  Jr..  the  Mondavi 
brothers  and  the  Concannon  brothers.  James 
and  Joseph,  Just  across  the  road  from  Wente 
brothers,  is  a  third-generation  wine  maker, 
typical  of  the  college-trained  farmer-scien- 
tists who  are  now  coming  into  control  of  the 
north  coast  Tlneyards.  The  late  Herman 
Wente,  Karl's  uncle,  was  for  years  the  in- 
dustry's elder  statesman.  Herman  was  the 
winemaker,  his  brother  Ernest.  Karl's  father, 
the  grape  farmer.  Karl  is  both,  equally  at 
home  in  the  cellar  and  in  the  fields. 


MEDAL  OP  HONOR 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  12  is 
a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  highest  military  award 
for  bravery  that  can  be  given  any  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States. 

This  citation,  not  the  concept  of  any 
single  individual  but  the  product  of  the 
needs  of  the  times,  grew  from  the  criti- 
cal early  days  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Several  statutes  have  had  a  part 
in  its  history.  But  none  was  more  sig- 
nificsmt  than  Senate  Joint  Resolution  82 
of  the  37th  Congress,  signed  a  century 
ago  today  by  President  Abraham  Lin- 


coln. l^;x)nsored  originally  by  Senator 
Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  this 
measure  created  the  first  Army  Medal 
of  Honor,  to  be  awarded  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress  to  such  noncommissioned 
ofBcers  and  privates  as  most  distinguish 
themselves  in  action  and  other  soldier- 
like qualities. 

A  bill  enacted  a  few  months  earlier 
had  already  established  the  first  Navy 
Medal  of  Honor,  limited  to  petty  officers, 
seamen,  and  marines.  Senator  James 
W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  sponsored  this 
measure,  which  became  law  December 
21,1861. 

First  action  to  result  in  an  award  of 
the  medal  occurred  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  award  in  1861.  On 
February  14  of  that  year  Lt.  Bernard 
J.  D.  Irwin,  an  assistant  surgeon,  led  a 
party  to  rescue  60  men  of  the  7th  In- 
fantry Regiment  surrounded  by  Apache 
warriors  vmder  Cochise,  chief  of  the 
Chiricahuas,  in  Arizona  territory.  For 
his  role  in  this  mission  Lieutenant  Irwin 
eventually  was  awarded  the  medal  33 
years  later. 

First  actual  presentation  of  a  medal 
came  March  25,  1863,  to  six  survivors  of 
the  famous  nmaway  railroad  train  raid 
led  by  James  J.  Andrews  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  destroy  Confederate 
communications  in  northern  Georgia 
prior  to  a  Union  offensive  in  1862.  The 
seven,  exchanged  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, received  the  citation  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

Prior  to  World  War  I  those  of  officer 
rank  rec^ved  the  Medal  of  Honor  only 
by  special  act  of  Congress.  During  that 
conflict  the  laws  governing  the  program 
were  revised  and  overhauled.  An  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Navy  for  the  fiscal 
year  1916  was  approved  with  the  proviso 
that  a  suitable  Medal  of  Honor  sliould 
be  devised  for  officers. 

In  1918  the  Congress  enacted  a  precise 
statute  to  govern  the  entire  process  of 
protecting  and  perpetuating  the  award. 
This  law — 40  Stat.  870 — clarified  ques- 
tions on  the  Army  Medal  of  Honor  and 
at  the  same  time  established  the  Army 
EHstinguished  Service  Medal.  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  and  Silver  Star. 

The  77th  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  the  Navy  Medal 
of  Honor,  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
and  Navy  Cross,  paralleling  the  condi- 
tions for  the  award  of  the  Army  medal. 
With  its  enactment  the  Con'n'ess  had 
established  a  single  standard  to  apply 
In  all  branches  of  the  military  services. 

In  retrospect  at  this  centennial  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  two 
major  policies  can  be  seen  as  responsible 
for  the  succe.ss  of  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  its  principle: 

First,  the  Congress  has  woven  a  man- 
tle of  safeguards  around  the  dignity  of 
the  medal,  unyieldingly  insisting  that 
every  statutory  step  be  of  a  quality  that 
strengthens  the  foundation  which  up- 
holds the  Medal  of  Honor  as  the  Nation's 
highest  recognition  of  true  valor  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Second,  the  Congress  has  carefully 
cultivated  the  public  recognition  of  the 
medal  as  the  symbol  of  national  expres- 
sion of  honor  and  respect  for  the  Indi- 
vidual who  without  reservation,  in  a 
private  moment  of  truth,  rises  to  the 
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highest  level  of  self -sacrifice.  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  this  citation  should  be  awarded 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Eighteen  citizens  of  my  own  State, 
Oklahoma,  have  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  12  while  serving  in  the  Army, 
and  6  in  the  Navy.  It  is  appropriate  to- 
day to  recall  their  names: 

MEDAL     or     HONOR     WINNEBS,     OKLAHOMA 
ARMT 

First.  Childers,  Ernest,  second  lieu- 
tenant, 45th  Infantry  Division.  Tulsa. 

Second.  Crews,  John  R,  staff  sergeant, 
63d  Infantry  Division,  Golden. 

Third.  Hays,  George  Price,  first  lieu- 
tenant, 3d  Division,  Okarche. 

Fourth.  Kiner,  Harold  G.,  private,  30th 
Infantry  Division,  Enid. 

Fifth.  McGlll,  Troy  A.,  sergeant,  1st 
Cavalry  Division.  Ada. 

Sixth.  Montgomery,  Jack  C,  first 
lieutenant,  45th  Infantry  Division,  Sal- 
lisaw. 

Seventh.  Reese,  John  N.,  Jr.,  private, 
first  class,  37th  Infantry  Division, 
Pryor. 

Eighth.  Sampler,  Samuel  M.,  corporal, 
36th  Division.  Altus. 

Ninth.  Treadwell,  Jack  L..  captain, 
45th  Infantry  Division,  Snyder. 

Tenth.  Turner,  Harold  L.,  corporal, 
36th  Infantry  Division.  Seminole. 

Eleventh.  Burris,  Tony  K.,  sergeant, 
first  class,  38th  Infantry  Regiment, 
Blanc hard. 

Twelfth.  Henry,  Frederick  F..  first 
lieutenant,  38th  Infantry  Regiment, 
Clinton. 

NAVT,  VS.  MARH'TE  CORPS,  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Thirteenth.  Evans,  Ernest  Edwin, 
commander,  U.S.  Navy,  Pawnee. 

Fourteenth.  McCool,  Richard  M..  Jr., 
lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy,  Tishomingo. 

Fifteenth.  Schwab,  Albert  E.,  private, 
first  class,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
(bom  in  Washington,  DC.) . 

Sixteenth.  Smith,  John  Lucian.  major, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Lexington. 

AIR  FORCE 

Seventeenth.  Vanse.  Leon  Robert,  Jr., 
lieutenant  colonel.  Army  Air  Corps, 
Enid. 

Eighteenth.  Gott,  Donald  J.,  first  lieu- 
tenant. 8th  Air  Force.  Arnett. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  FACILITIES 
IN  U.S.  CAPITAL  AREA 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  p>olnt  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced today  H.R.  12531.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Capitol  Transportation  Agency 
to  carry  out  a  joint  project  to  prepare 
preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of  cost 
for  the  development  under  the  parking 
plaza  east  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building 
of  a  transit  subway  and  terminal,  tourist 
reception  centers,  a  parking  garage,  and 


shopping  and  restaurant  facilities  for 
the  convenience  of  congressional  em- 
ployees and  visitors  to  the  Capitol. 

Washington's  critical  traffic  conges- 
tion problem  Is  reflected  In  the  very 
serious  conditions  which  exist  today  In 
Congress'  own  front  yard — conditions 
which  promise  to  become  even  worse  In 
the  years  ahead.  There  is  far  from  ade- 
quate parking  for  visitors  to  the  Capitol 
and  for  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs.  Buses  carrying  visitors  to  the 
Nation's  Capitol  are  scattered  through- 
out the  capital  area  and  facilities  for 
receiving  visitors  are  grlevlously  Inade- 
quate. And  we  are  threatened  by  pro- 
posed highways  which  would  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Transportation  to  and  from  the  Capitol 
during  hours  of  peak  travel  Is  Intolerably 
bad  and  figures  to  get  worse. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Is  a  source  of  pride  to 
all  Americans.  It  should  be  superior  to 
anything  which  exists  elsewhere  In  the 
world  reflecting  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs.  In  order 
to  achieve  this  It  Is  essential  that  we 
vastly  improve  the  transportation, 
tourist  reception,  and  related  facilities  In 
the  U.S.  Capitol  area.  H.R.  12531  would 
accomplish  this.  It  would  require  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  to  submit  by  January 
30,  1963,  a  detailed  plan  for  the  most 
modern,  attractive,  convenient  trans- 
portation facility  In  the  world.  This 
facility  would  consist  of  a  subway  termi- 
nal connecting  the  subway  facility  which 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  Is  planning  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal region,  a  large  mezzanine  with  res- 
taurant and  shopping  facilities,  and  a 
large  parking  garage. 

The  bill  deserves  the  immediate  atten- 
tion and  full  support  of  Congress. 


GOOD   EXAMPLE   OF   UNIONISM 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker  ]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union  of 
North  America,  AFL-CIO,  for  taking  ac- 
tion against  one  of  its  locals  which  ex- 
emplified the  best  interests  of  trade 
unionism  in  our  country.  This  350,000- 
member  organization  through  Its  lead- 
ers. Jack  Lloyd,  president;  Patrick  E. 
Gorman,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Joseph  Belsky,  vice  president,  placed 
local  No.  474  of  New  York  in  trusteeship 
and  suspended  its  o£Bcers  for  staging  a 
wildcat  strike  against  First  National 
Safeway  Stores,  a  retail  food  chain, 
which  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  In- 
ternational union's  own  constitution. 
The  act  of  this  local  Impaired  the  rights 
and  union  security  of  its  2,200  members. 
Local  No.  474 's  suspended  officers  failed 


to  hold  a  secret  ballot  strike  vote  as  pro- 
vided for  by  law  and  moved  overtly  In 
other  directions  contrary  to  the  true 
democratic  principles  of  trade  unionism. 
The  courageous  way  In  which  the  Inter- 
national officers  of  the  butchers'  union 
responded  in  this  situation  Is  most  re- 
freshing to  the  entire  cause  of  labor  In 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Gor- 
man, and  Mr.  Belsky  deserve  only  the 
highest  commendation  for  this  forward 
action  to  protect  the  Interests  of  mem- 
bers of  local  No.  474. 


ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  Saturday.  June  23,  Washington 
Post,  reported  another  blow  by  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community  of  this  country. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
David  Bell,  in  what  the  Post — not  often 
noted  as  a  close  critic  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration— calls  a  sleeper,  burled  In  a 
special  Budget  Bureau  study,  asks  that 
the  Government  put  a  celling  on  reim- 
bursed compensation  of  the  leading  ex- 
ecutives of  businesses  which  do  this 
Nation's  defense  work.  This  celling, 
suggested  as  $25,000,  Is  aimed  at  research 
and  development  contractors  and  fringe 
benefits,  expense  allowances  and,  pre- 
sumably, retirement  programs,  would 
not  be  allowed  as  evasions. 

The  President  has  asked  why  business 
views  his  administration  with  some  dis- 
trust. He  wonders  wherein  can  there 
be  imagined  an  antlbuslness  element  In 
his  official  family.  I  trvist  Director 
Bell's  "sleeper"  will  help  the  President 
understand  this  better. 

To  spell  out  this  proposal  more  fully, 
I  am  placing  In  the  Record  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  reporting  it : 
Budget    CHmr   To    Sekk    Ckilzngs    on    Pat 
or  Executives  in  Detrnse  Pirics 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 
David  E.  Bell,  Budget  Director,  told  Con- 
gress yesterday  that  the  administration  is 
studying  a  way  to  put  ceUlngs  on  the  sal- 
aries paid  top  executives  and  experts  of  de- 
fense flnns  doing  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  business  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Bell  suggested  that  some  private  research 
and  development  salaries  above  $25,000  might 
be  controlled  by  administrative  order  as  part 
of  the  contract-making  power  of  executive 
agency  heads. 

Evasions  by  the  way  of  fringe  benefits, 
expense  allowances,  and  stock  option  plans 
win  be  ruled  out  under  the  regulations, 
which  are  currently  being  drafted  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  along  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  It  was 
learned. 

PREPARATIONS    OVER 

"We  have  also  already  begun  preliminary, 
work  within  the  Bureau  on  the  means  of 
establishing  controls  over  salaries  and  re- 
lated benefits  for  contractors  where  com- 
petitive bidding  does  not  prevail,"  Bell  told 
the  legUlators.  "On  the .  questions  of  cost 
reimbursements   policies,   we   ar«   about  to 
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pass  from  the  factfinding  stage  to  the  policy- 
making stage." 

Bell,  testifying  for  the  second  day  before 
tbe  House  kCUltary  Operations  Subcocamlt- 
tae  headed  by  Representative  Cuxt  Hou- 
rixLO,  Democrat,  of  CalLfornla.  coikcedod  that 
many  defense  and  space  £Lrzns  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  contract 
with  federally  Imposed  salary  scales  or  "fold 
up  shop." 

Under  questioning  by  the  subcommittee 
counsel,  Herbert  Roback,  Bell  said,  "We  think 
the  Govenunent  shotdd  place  a  limit  on  sal- 
aries It  would  reimburse  a  contractor  for." 
Companies  could,  presnmably,  augment  this 
sum  as  much  as  they  chose  out  of  the  profit 
portion  of  their  oootract. 

PAT    n    HIGH 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Bell 
study,  76.4  percent  of  all  executives  of  major 
private  firms  doing  research  and  develop- 
ment for  Federal  agencies  are  paid  over 
$25,000  a  year,  and  3S  percent  over  $50,000. 
Among  technical  speciaUsts  and  engineers, 
roughly  half  would  be  subject  to  any  over- 
$25,000  celling. 

The  salary-fixing  sleeper  was  burled  In  a 
special  Budget  Bureau  study  submitted  to 
President  Kennedy  last  April  30  by  Bell,  a 
former  Harvard  economist,  and  signed  also 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  Space 
Administrator  Jamas  £.  Webb,  ClvU  Service 
Commission  Chalmmn  John  W.  Macy.  Jr, 
Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Director  Alan  T.  Wa- 
terman of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  Jerome  B.  Welsiwr,  White  House  science 
adviser. 

The  policy  outlined  by  Bell  would  presiun- 
ably  apply  to  research  and  development 
contracts  made — with  private  profit  and  non- 
profit corporations  by  all  these  agencies. 


EUROPEAN  COMMON  MARKET 

Mr,  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  may 
extend  his  remarks  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  wms  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
having  Just  recently  passed  the  Foreign 
Trade  Act  of  1962,  and  since  a  lot  of 
the  debate  that  occurred  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  my  colleagues,  I  think  it  Is 
well  to  call  to  their  attention  an  article 
appearing  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

This  article  written  by  Gaston  Co- 
blentz  indicates  that  members  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  and  par- 
ticularly, a  Common  Market  vice  presi- 
dent. Robert  Marjolin,  are  not  at  all  im- 
pressed with  what  was  done  or  what  was 
requested  of  us  to  do  by  the  President. 

How  well  I  remember  the  strong  words 
advanced  that  the  European  Common 
Market  was  a  challenge.  That  enact- 
nient  of  this  legislation  would  afford  the 
President  the  necessary  flexibility  that 
would  permit  the  President  to  see  that 
American  goods  would  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against.  That  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  open  a  broad  new  mar- 
ket area  for  American  goods.  That  a 
friendly  economic  atmosphere  would  be 
created  between  the  Common  Market 
and  the  United  Stetes.  That  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  Soviet  economic 


threat  to  aline  ourselves  witii  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

How  hoUow  these  observations  now 
sound  when  in  reading  that  a  vice  in^si- 
dent  of  the  European  Common  Mai-ket 
questions  the  motives  of  the  United 
States  in  this  new  trade  legislation. 
Mr.  Marjolin,  a  Frenchman,  said,  "that 
it  would  not  be  a  simple  matter  when 
the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  begin  negotiations,"  and  fur- 
ther that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Common  Market  to  determine  whether 
the  aim  of  our  tiade  legislation  was  to 
provide-  genuine  equality  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Comjnon  Market 
in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  recent  call 
for  interdependence. 

The  vice  president  of  the  Common 
Market  said  today  action  would  have  to 
be  examined  to  see  whether  its  primary 
motives  were,  instead,  to  solve  Washing- 
ton's balance-of-payment  problem.  We 
now  have  had  a  warning  that  the  Euro- 
pe€Ui  Common  Market  would  demand 
that  we  repeal  the  Buy  American  Act. 

This  should  once  and  for  all  put  the 
minds  of  our  economists  straight  The 
supposedly  advantageous  position  given 
us  by  the  trade  act  is  null  and  void.  In 
my  opinion  this  trade  legislation  will 
bring  forth  the  most  severe  repercussions 
on  our  American  economy  since  the  orig- 
inal act  was  advanced  In  the  early  1930's. 
That  the  members  of  the  nations  of  the 
European  Common  Market  are  on  their 
feet  economically,  they  could  care  less 
what  happens  to  their  friend,  their  ally, 
and  the  nation  and  its  people  that  have 
preserved  their  national  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  this  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
European  Questions  JJJK.'s  Trade  Motives 
(By  Gaston  Coblentz) 

Paris.  July  12. — A  high  and  Influential  of- 
ficial of  the  Eiu-opean  Common  Market  has 
caUed  for  a  close  examination  of  the  motives 
behind  President  Kennedy's  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  and  has  warned  that  the  United 
States  win  find  the  Common  Market  a  hard 
bargainer  In  future  transatlantic  tariff  ne- 
gotiations. 

This  glimpse  of  things  to  oome  was  fur- 
nished by  Common  Market  Vice  President 
Robert  Marjolin  at  a  closed  meeting  in  Lux- 
embourg this  week  of  the  Finance  Ministers 
of  the  six  member  nations  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Marjolin,  a  Frenchman,  welcomed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy^ "constructive''  plan  for  removing  bar- 
riers to  world  trade.  But  he  said  that  It 
would  not  be  a  simple  matter  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market  begin 
negotiations  after  Congress'  expected  passage 
of  the  £idmlnlstraUon"B  program. 

The  Trade  Act  would  give  Mr.  Kennedy 
broad  authority  to  carry  out  reciprocal  re- 
ductions with  the  Common  Market  and  other 
countries  and  thus  to  protect  the  U.S.  world 
trade  position  In  the  face  of  the  Common 
Market's  mounting  economic  power. 

However,  Marjolin  said.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  the  aim  of  the 
Kennedy  legislation  was  to  provide  genuine 
eqiiallty  between  the  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States  In  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  recent  call  for  "Interdependence." 

He  said  that  the  Trade  Act  would  have 
to  be  examined  to  see  whether  its  primary 
motive  was.  Instead,  to  solve  Washington's 
balance-of-payments  predicament  by  seeking 
trade  advantages  for  the  United  States. 


He  cited,  for  example,  the  "Buy-American 
Act"  and  questioned  whether  its  mainte- 
nance wf)uld  be  acceptable  to  the  Europeans, 
even  In  the  framework  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
overall  plan  for  lower  tariff  barriers. 

Commcm  Market  onVrlals  said  Tburaday 
that  Marjolln'R  statement  was  not  inteiKled 
to  question  the  underlying  virtue  oi  the 
Kennedy  trade  program.  They  said  thai  the 
Common  Market  regards  the  Trade  Act  as 
"an  excellent  basis  for  cooperation  within 
the  free  worW." 


CHOICE  BETWEEN  FREEDOM  AND 
FEDERAL  REGULATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BRoosiFnELD]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Rkoord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There'  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  at  a  crossroad  which  will  have  pro- 
found effects  on  our  Nation,  and  more 
particularly  In  my  own  home  State  of 
Michigan. 

Which  road  we  take  will  determine  to 
a  large  degree  what  will  happen  to  our 
children,  what  work  they  will  pursue, 
how  prosperous  and  how  free  they  will 
be. 

Our  choice  is  between  freedom  and 
Federal  regulation.  It  is  between  per- 
mitting the  dynamic  forces  of  a  free 
economy  to  work  to  our  advantage,  or 
submitting  to  the  static  friction  of  a 
controlled  economy  in  which  business, 
industry  and  workers  are  manipulated 
by  an  all-powerful,  unfeeling  central 
bureaucracy. 

Most  of  the  bills  we  will  consider  in 
the  remainder  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  have  some  implication  on 
which  direction  we  will  take. 

Whether  they  be  tax  laws,  farm  bills, 
or  Federal  Trade  Commission  authority, 
each  should  be  considered  In  terms  of 
whether  it  Increases  the  basic  freedom  of 
our  people  to  seek  their  own  goals,  or 
whether  it  is  an  infringement  upon  this 
vital  force  of  freedom. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  those  in  high 
places  in  this  administration  •who  seem 
to  deem  themselves  as  the  great  high 
potentates  and  propheciers  of  our  fu- 
ture. These  appointed  officials  further 
seem  to  feel  that  they  have  some  sort  of 
divine  right  to  regulate  our  economy, 
our  people,  our  business,  our  workers, 
our  industry. 

They  want  to  pull  strings  and  make  us 
dance.  They  want  to  have  us  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  governmental  dictate. 
They  want  our  taxpayers  to  pay  the  piper 
and  let  themselves  call  the  tune. 

To  these  men,  "incentive"  is  a  nasty 
wwd,  "free  enterprise"  is  a  phrase  which 
should  be  banned  from  our  vocabulary, 
and  "competition"  is  looked  upon  with 
loathing  and  horror. 

These  self -appointed  grand  vixlers  of 
our  Nation  and  Its  people  preach  to- 
getherness at  all  costs,  and  they  want 
to  be  the  ones  who  control  this  group 
of  citizens  living  in  ecstatic,  idealistic, 
unrealistic,  convivial  bliss. 
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Happily,  there  has  been  some  realiza- 
tion of  what  these  men  are  attempting 
to  accomplish,  and  there  has  been  resist- 
ance in  Congress  to  attempts  to  relin- 
quish basic  powers  and  baisic  rights  to 
an  all-powerful  central  government. 

We  have  taken  some  steps  toward 
freedom  here  in  Congress  which,  if  they 
are  pursued  vigorously  and  realistically 
by  the  administration,  will  result  in 
greater  freedom,  greater  opportunity  for 
our  workers  and  our  economy. 

We  passed  the  Trade  Elxpansion  Act 
which  will  result  in  greater  opportunity 
for  our  products  to  find  markets  abroad, 
and  consequently  will  mean  more  oppor- 
tunity and  better  paying  jobs  for  our 
workers  here  at  home. 

The  President  recently  announced  a 
new  depreciation  policy  under  authority 
given  him  earlier  by  Congress  which  Is 
another  step  toward  freedom,  and  which 
will  permit  industry  to  invest  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  it  will  need  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
markets  throughout  the  free  world. 

The  House  rejected  an  outlandish 
farm  bill  which  was  a  virtual  bread  tax 
on  the  consimier,  a  bill  which  would 
have  created  an  even  larger  army  of 
Government  dictators,  an  even  larger 
opportimity  for  more  Billie  Sol  Estes', 
and  finagling  and  fraud  for  acreage  al- 
lotments, and  which  would  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  food  to  the  house- 
wife. 

IX  this  bill  had  passed  and  become  law, 
the  farmer  would  have  been  dependent 
not  upon  what  he  knew  about  farming 
but  whom  he  knew  in  Washington  and 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

We  have  seen  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission seeking  the  power  to  circimivent 
the  courts  and  the  normal  judicial  pro- 
cedures to  which  even  suspected  mur- 
derers are  subject. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wants 
Congress  to  give  it  the  authority  to  by- 
pass, by  departmental  edict,  what  man- 
ufacturers should  or  should  not  do  prior 
to  court  cases.  However.  I  have  been 
noting  in  the  newspapers  lately  that  a 
large  nimiber  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission cases  have  been  thrown  out  of 
court,  or  have  been  defeated  in  court. 
In  essence,  we  would  be  giving  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  power  to 
break  the  law  of  our  land  and  to  thwart 
the  basic  rights  accorded  each  of  us 
under  the  Constitution. 

We  have  seen  witchhunts  by  Govern- 
ment agents  on  those  who  dared  to  stand 
up  in  a  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  oppose  an  administration 
recommendation. 

We  have  seen  cases  in  which  those  who 
testified  have,  within  a  period  of  weeks, 
been  called  in  for  a  fine-tooth  combing 
of  their  income  tax  statements,  often 
with  no  other  reason  except  that  a  man 
was  determined  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights. 

We  have  seen  business  browbeaten, 
doctors  slandered,  civil  rights  trampled 
upon,  by  persons  who  never  have  been 
elected  to  public  ofBce. 

We  have  had  business  firms  told  that 
if  they  did  not  play  ball,  if  they  did  not 
convince  Congressmen  that  they  should 


vote  in  a  particular  way  on  a  particular 
issue,  they  might  suddenly  find  them- 
selves without  defense  contracts. 

After  all  these  actions,  after  all  these 
bullying  tactics,  we  then  find  concern 
among  these  appointed  officials  when 
they  find  the  stock  market  Jumpmg  up 
and  down  like  a  yo-yo.  They  wonder 
why  the  fioor  suddenly  drops  out  from 
under  stock  prices  which  have  been  rela- 
tively stable  and  on  the  rise  for  months 
and  even  years. 

They  wonder  why  economic  indicators 
take  a  nosedive,  why  retail  sales  drop, 
why  unemployment  remains  a  problem, 
why  business  is  hesitant  to  make  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future. 

There  is  one  lesson  that  these  eco- 
nomic advisers,  these  men  who  are  wield- 
ing the  club  of  central  governmental 
power  with  such  indiscretion,  should 
realize  and  realize  quickly:  You  cannot 
beat  business  over  the  head  on  one  hand, 
and  then  feed  it  a  carrot  with  the  other. 

A  famous  Russian  psychiatrist  by  the 
name  of  Pavlov  tried  the  same  exijeri- 
ment  with  a  dog  and  he  drove  it  insane. 
If  this  practice  persists,  our  Nation's 
economy  could  well  suffer  the  same  fate, 
and  we  would  see  a  manic -depressive 
cycle  which  could  become  incurable  de- 
spite the  economic  "wonder  drugs"  the 
administration  feels  it  holds  in  its  hands. 

What  must  be  realized  Is  that  the  best 
thing  the  Federal  Government  can  do 
is  provide  the  proper  climate  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  proper  climate  for  In- 
creased emplojrment.  the  projaer  climate 
for  a  continuing,  lasting  prosperity,  and 
then  step  back,  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
this  growth  can  take  place. 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson 
from  two  nations  which  lived  under  the 
thumbs  of  tyrants.  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  that  a  controlled  economy,  di- 
rected by  an  all-powerful  central  gov- 
ernment, can  only  lead  to  chaos. 

Both  of  these  countries  turned  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  for  business,  and  both 
are  now  realizing  the  highest  rates  of 
economic  growth  ever  recorded  in  hu- 
man history.  Unemployment  in  these 
countries  is  less  than  1  percent.  Living 
standards  are  not  just  growing,  they  aie 
leaping  forward.  New  jobs  are  being 
created  faster  than  they  can  be  filled,  and 
the  current  problem  is  finding  enough 
workers  to  fill  them. 

Why  do  not  we  look  at  this  lesson  and 
learn?  Why  do  not  we  use  that  which  we 
at  first  created,  to  our  own  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  our  citizens?  Why  do  we 
turn  to  economic  bully-boys,  to  strait- 
jacket  regulations,  to  anchors  around  the 
neck  of  progress  instead  of  freedom  for 
our  economy  and  our  people? 

If  our  economy  had  a  voice  and  could 
express  itself,  I  think  it  would  have  one 
statement  it  would  like  to  convey  to  this 
administration,  and  that  is:  "Get  out  of 
the  way  so  that  we  can  go  forward." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, should  keep  these  trutlis  in  mind 
during  the  remainder  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  not  done  too  much 
so  far.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  a  single 
appropriation  bill  reach  the  President, 


even  though  we  are  well  Into  the  cvurent 
fiscal  year. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  logjams,  the  con- 
troversies and  the  disputes  can  be  set- 
tled in  the  best  interests  of  our  citizens 
in  the  trying  days  ahead,  and  that  we 
move  in  the  direction  of  freedom. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT:  A 
"COUNTRY  STORE"  APPROACH 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  ^s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  'rom 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  week  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  by  Everett  S.  Allen.  This  docu- 
mented report  on  the  influences  that 
determine  U.S.  foreign  policy  contains 
some  very  disturbing  assertions,  among 
which  is  the  charge  that  the  cold  war 
Is  being  lost  because  of  the  hodgepodge 
nature  of  an  ill-administered  State  De- 
partment that  is  unable  to  meet  any 
crisis  effectively. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Standard- 
Times  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  comment- 
ing on  this  series  of  very  revealing, 
disturbing  articles: 

The  "Countbt  Sto««" 

In  a  series  of  exclusive  articles  recently 
published  In  the  Standard -Times,  a  former 
diplomat  compared  the  sprawling.  Ill-ad- 
ministered State  Department  with  a  "coun- 
try grocery  store,"  because  Its  hodgepodge 
qualities  prevent  it  from  meeting  any  crisis 
effectively. 

Thus,  as  the  series  stated,  the  nasty 
truth  is  that  the  cold  war  against  com- 
munism is  being   lost  in   Washington. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  In  and  out  of 
Congress,  are  asking  why  this  has  to  be. 

Most  Americans,  regardless  of  party,  find 
it  inexplicable  that  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
would  warn  a  veteran  Congressman  not  to 
emphasize  the  captive  nation  issue  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Areas  like  the  Ukraine, 
said  Rusk,  are  "traditional  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union."  and  the  issue  would  place  the 
United  States  in  the  "undesirable  position 
of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismemberment 
of  an  historical  state." 

Who  could  have  fed  Rusk  such  nonsense? 
How  could  the  United  States  dismember  the 
Ukraine  from  the  Soviet  when,  ofBclally.  the 
Soviet  already  has  done  it?  The  Ukraine, 
says  the  Soviet,  is  a  separate  state  and  Is. 
'indeed,  a  UJI.  member.  It  Is,  of  course,  a 
perfect  example  of  the  captive  nation. 

And  why  would  the  key  policymaker  of 
the  State  Department.  Walt  W.  Roatow. 
Chairman  of  the  Department's  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council,  assemble  for  the  President's 
guidance  a  document  advocating  abandon- 
ment of  Quemoy  and  Mateu.  a  U.N.  General 
Assembly  seat  for  Communist  China  and  a 
two-China  policy   for  the   United  States? 

Everett  S.  Allen's  documented  series  of 
articles  takes  up  these  questions.  His  con- 
clusions are  grass-level  ones,  substantiated 
by  those  who  have  been  through  the  mill  and 
relatively  simple  to  place  into  effect. 
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The  State  Department.  Mr.  Allen  suggests, 
has  resisted  organization  changes  urged  by 
professional  surveys;  it  does  not  punish  in- 
competence; it  has  permitted  lower  working 
levels  to  csdl  the  shots;  it  has  allowed  its 
internal  security  appiu-atus  to  disintegrate; 
it  has  overemphasized  world  opinion  and  has 
been  patient  to  the  point  of  looking  weak 
and  ineffectual. 

But  the  major  weakness,  emphasized  time 
and  again  by  Mr.  Allen's  informants,  is  the 
impact  of  educated  and  well-intentioned 
persons  who  are  either  Socialist-minded  or 
believe  communism  and  democracy  can  be 
fused.  The  policy  voiced  at  the  top  often 
comes  from  this  persuasive,  fuzzy-thinking 
lower  echelon. 

If  it  were  possible  1x>  paraphrase  these  con- 
structive articles,  we  might  do  so  by  quot- 
ing the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  who 
called  for  a  "clear,  definite  and  consistent 
foreign  policy,  administered  by  men  who 
have  no  past  mistakes  to  support,  no  prej- 
udices except  against  communism,  no  con- 
sideration except  the  liberty  and  peace  of 
the  American  people." 

As  constituted,  the  State  Department  ap- 
parently cannot  fulflU  the  requirements  of 
today's  complex  and  critical  foreign  affairs. 

The  remedy  is  to  reorganize  the  Depart- 
ment, to  remove  or  at  least  reassign  to  less 
vital  roles  those  who  have  been  found  want- 
ing, and  to  reduce  this  vital  agency  to  an 
efflcient  and  maneuverable  size. 

President  Kennedy  obviously  Is  aware  of 
this  need,  for  in  a  recent  address  to  Foreign 
Service  officers,  he  was  critical  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  delays  and  failure  to  arrive  at 
decisions. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  President  and 
Congress  shall  go  further,  for  it  is  long  past 
time  for  a  thorough  reexamination  of  the 
State  Department  with  the  aim  of  producing 
a  clearer  and  stronger  American  policy  to 
wage  the  cold  war. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT,  OP  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  I 

The  SPEAKER. "is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
John  Dent,  for  the  fine  contribution  he 
has  made  through  his  tireless  efforts  and 
research  in  trying  to  solve  many  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  and  for  the  fine 
administration  of  his  committee  of  which 
I  happen  to  be  the  ranking  member.  I 
think  the  Congress  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, John  Dent,  for  what  he  has  done. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STRIKE  OF  EASTERN  AIR  LINES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today 
filed  a  bill  Identical  with  S.  3540  filed  In 
the  other  body  yesterday  afternoon  by 
the  Honorable  Mike  Monroney.  This 
bill,  in  substance,  would  establish  a  per- 
manent means  of  avoidance  of  instances 
similar  to  the  one  that  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  our  country  now  faces  regarding 
the  airlines  strikes,  principally  that  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  The  bill  deals  only 
in  Jurisdictional  strikes  and  does  not 
embrace  any  management-labor  dis- 
putes which  would  establish  a  precedent 
for  compulsory  arbitration  in  that  area. 

I  am  advised  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
under  the  present  law  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  probably  has  jurisdic- 
tion to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  present 
strike  In  which  jurisdictional  disputes 
are  In  existence  In  Eastern  Air  Lines. 
If  this  Is  true,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  should  take  Immediate  steps  In 
the  public  interest  to  effect  an  expedi- 
tious settlement.  If  such  steps  are  not 
taken,  or  if  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
does  not  have  such  jurisdiction,  I  feel 
it  Imperative  In  the  public  Interest  to 
have  legislation  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  filed  today  become  immediately 
available  to  effectuate  a  settlement  in 
these  jurisdictional  disputes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP  MERIT 
FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  President  Lincoln  signed  a  bill 
that  provided  for  the  awarding  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  those 
who  in  F>eriods  of  crisis,  and  mostly  war- 
time, have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions and  gone  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
to  protect  and  promote  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  I  might  say  that  the 
act  that  made  that  possible  weis  offered 
by  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Grimes.  I  only  came  to  know 
of  this  since  I  prepared  these  remarks, 
so  under  my  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  I  will  try  to  have  this  documented 
and  will  comment  further  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  today  In  tak- 
ing the  floor  Is  to  advocate  a  similar 
proposition  that  is  utterly  without  par- 
tisanship. It  is  what  may  be  called  a 
unifying  goal  that  can  have  all  of  us,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  pulling  together. 
My  bill,  which  I  am  introducing  today, 


Mr.  Speaker,  would  enable  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  officially  and  cere- 
monially, to  give  Its  recognition  in  a 
personal  and  a  most  dramatic  form,  to 
the  support  of  the  humanities  upon 
which  our  system  of  freedom  has  been 
built  and  with  which  we  became  great. 

This  bill  merely  asks  that  the  Con- 
gress be  authorized  to  present  a  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Merit  to  an  Ameri- 
can who  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
with  the  advice  and  consultation  of  re- 
spected authorities,  made  significant 
contributions  to  those  humanities  and 
arts  that  have  served  to  strengthen  and 
promote  the  American  ideal  here  and 
abroad. 

It  is  as  simple,  as  limited,  as  forth- 
right as  that. 

The  bin  itself  specifies  that  the  award 
Is  to  be  made  not  necessarily  regularly, 
but  periodically;  that  is,  from  time  to 
time  as  great  men  or  women  in  our  so- 
ciety appear  who  are  worthy  of  what  we 
propose  shall  be  a  very  high  and  distin- 
guished award. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  proposing 
such  an  award.  The  intrinsic  value 
would  be  of  relatively  little  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  and  yet  would  have  great  value 
to  the  Nation  which  makes  It  possible 
for  all  people  within  our  country  to  make 
Individual  and  collective  contributions 
toward  a  more  abundant  life. 

After  discussing  the  Idea  with  many 
of  my  friends,  some  of  whom  have  a 
skeptical  and  critical  turn  of  mind,  there 
seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  to  argue 
against  It.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aflar- 
matlve  reasons  seem  compelling.  This 
recognition,  it  seems  to  me.  would  fill 
a  sadly  needed  gap  in  our  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  there  are  few  who  would 
argue  when  we  observe  that  the  Ameri- 
can Idea  In  International  public  rela- 
tions is  that  the  image  of  our  country 
has  been  unfairly,  viciously,  and  In- 
credibly distorted.  Too  often  they  have 
been  too  successful  In  this. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  no  na- 
tion In  the  world  at  any  time  in  the  whole 
of  human  history  has  contributed  so 
much  of  itself,  in  terms  of  legislation,  in 
dollars.  In  dedication,  In  sheer  educa- 
tional genius  to  the  uplift  of  its  own  peo- 
ple by  education.  Our  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Morrill 
Land -Grant  Act  is  a  recent,  spectacular 
example,  notable  but  not  exceptional. 
This  effort  on  behalf  of  education — and 
particularly  in  the  humanities  as  well  as 
in  science — is,  of  course,  the  stone  at 
the  head  of  the  corner  in  the  structure 
of  our  system  of  government. 

Not  only  by  public — that  Is  with 
governmental  and  legislative  appropria- 
tion— but  from  private  sources,  an  im- 
mense treasure  has  poured  from  our  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  into  the  needs  of  the 
education  of  the  individual  and  the 
masses  providmg  more  opportunity  than 
has  been  offered  by  any  other  system  or 
way  of  life. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  record  and 
It  stands  out  as  one  of  the  high  water 
marks  In  the  story  of  American  civili- 
zation. 

Yet,  a  vast  proportion  of  mankind 
from  one  end  of  this  planet  to  the  other 
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sees  our  society  as  selfishly  centered  in  a 
dynamic  plunge  toward  materialism  in 
Its  most  oppressive  and  allegedy  ugly 
forms.  We  are  accused  of  perpetually 
boasting  about  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct now  reaching  toward  $600  billion 
annually.  Our  most  altruistic  motives 
and  our  imrivaled  and  unprecedented 
generosity,  as  indicated  by  foreign  aid 
from  lend-lease  and  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, have  been  tortured  into  a  picture 
that  presents  us  as  doing  it  all  from 
motives  of  self. 

Our  enemies  say  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  any  of 
this.  Yet  nothing  but  a  Judaeo-Chrls- 
tian  philosophy  Inspires  most  of  this  phe- 
nomenal program  for  the  help  of  those 
less  fortunate  than  we  are.  We  know 
that  and  our  enemies,  of  course,  know  it. 
But.  up  to  now.  this  is  not  the  portrait 
that  has  been  given  the  world  to  see. 
Up  to  now  we  seem  to  have  lacked  the 
skill  or  the  will,  or  both,  to  represent  our 
actions  for  what  they  are. 

The  blame,  in  my  judgment,  rests  in 
large  part  on  those  who  willfully  and 
deliberately  bear  false  witness  against 
us.  But  part  of  the  blame,  and  no  small 
part,  rests  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
upon  our  own  shoulders.  We  have  In 
the  first  Instance  shown  a  very  limited 
talent  for  international  public  relations. 
We  can  advertise  among  ourselves  gad- 
gets and  filter  cigarettes,  and  shoes  with 
spike  heels  or  no  heels  at  all,  and  mouth 
washes.  But  the  greatest  product  of  all 
time,  the  product  that  makes  our  con- 
tribution to  the  story  of  man  the  equal  of 
anything  that  has  been  yet  produced 
by  the  Oraeco-Roman  and  the  Judaeo- 
Christlan  civilization,  that  story  we  have 
been  unable  to  peddle  as  successfully 
as  we  can,  or  should,  to  the  millions  on 
this  earth  who  seem  to  misunderstand 
us. 

We  can  sell  cosmetics  and  beer  but  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  to  sell  liberty. 

And  liberty  is  oiir  foremost  product. 

This  bill  that  I  propose  to  the  House 
today  will  not  of  itself  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. But  It  Is  a  significant  step  In  the 
direction  of  throwing  a  national  shaft 
of  light  on  our  true  portrait  as  a  people 
who  appreciate  and  therefore  recognize 
the  great  artists  among  us — artists  In 
stirring  literature,  artists  In  any  of  the 
arts,  and  artists  in  the  area  that  we  refer 
to  generally  as  the  humanities.  The 
gesture  of  bestowing  such  a  medal  of 
merit  on  the  greats  in  these  fields  would 
have  the  effect  of  personalizing  and 
dramatizing,  of  advertising  and  doing 
honor  not  only  to  the  Individual  who 
has  been  chosen,  but  to  the  Congress  it- 
self and  to  the  American  E>eople.  This. 
says  this  award.  In  part.  Is  what  we 
truly  are.  a  people  who  have  respect 
for  and  bestow  honor  upon  the  out- 
standing personalities  in  American  cul- 
ture, in  the  broad  but  important  area 
of  the  humanities. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  really  the  burden 
of  my  message  and  my  bill. 

Inherent  in  the  bill  are  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  unwise  or  unthought- 
out  decisions  In  the  matter  of  making 
the  proposed  awards.  Thus  the  awards 
are  to  be  made  by  a  Joint  committee  of 


the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  com- 
mittee Is  to  name  its  own  chairman. 
The  committee  will  be  composed  of  four 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  from  the  majority  party  and 
two  from  the  minority  party,  and  four 
Members  from  the  Senate  also  equally 
divided  between  the  two  parties.  These 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
the  Vice  President.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  authorized  to  receive 
recommendations  as  to  whom  the  Medal 
of  Merit  shall  be  awarded.  This  is  so 
stated  in  the  bill.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee may  seek  recommendations  from 
and  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  in  this  area.  By  ex- 
perts I  mean,  for  example,  as  provided 
in  the  bill,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  National  Music  Council,  the 
American  Studies  Association,  the  Mod- 
em Language  Association,  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
and  such  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals as  may  be  regarded  advisable. 

The  only  money  mentioned  in  this  blU 
Is  an  authorization  of  $2,500  per  award 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

It  may  be  inevitable  and  vital  to  our 
defense  in  our  time  to  explode  a  missUe- 
bome  hydrogen  bomb  200  miles  In  the 
air.  And  it  may  be  inescapable  that  the 
story  of  such  a  bomb  will  fill  the  news- 
papers and  the  commvmication  media  of 
the  world  more  prominently  than  any 
other  event  of  the  day.  But  I  maintain 
that  this — however,  inescapable  in  the 
world  that  now  surrounds  us — ought 
somehow  to  be  offset  by  exposing  to 
mankind  another  side  of  our  civilization 
and  our  culture. 

This  award  aims  to  do  that. 

This  award  aims  to  do  for  the  man  of 
letters  and  the  arts  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  so  well  for  the  heroes  who 
do  valiant  things  on  the  field  of  battle 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  protect  our 
country  and  our  way  of  life.  We  have 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  No 
American  lives  who  would  not  cherish 
such  a  decoration.  Is  it  not  time  we  had 
a  medal  for  those  men  and  women  in  our 
midst  who  achieve  immortal  distinction 
in  the  humanities?  Thus  our  own  peo- 
ple may  be  moved  to  a  deeper  recognition 
of  their  own  folklore  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  themselves,  and  the  world 
around  us  will  see  us  more  and  more  as 
we  really  are:  great  in  our  economy, 
of  course;  great  in  defense,  of  course; 
foremost  in  living  standards  for  the  mass 
of  our  people,  but  great  and  outstanding 
also  in  the  humanities  and  our  general 
culture. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society  made  a 
very  pertinent  comment  on  this  matter 
the  other  day.  He  is  Luther  Skaggs,  who 
won  his  medal  by  leading  a  Marine  as- 
sault against  the  Japanese  on  Guam  in 
World  War  EL   He  said: 

Courage  Is  not  restricted  to  those  who 
have  been  honored  for  deeds  performed  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  all  of  America's  wars, 
many  men  have  fallen,  unseen  and  unsung, 
with  no  one  to  witness  their  courage.  So, 
too,  there  are  countless  unsung  heroes  in 
ciTlUan  life. 


I  remark  here  only  that  among  these 
unsxmg  heroes  in  civilian  life  are  the 
Americans  this  bill  alms  to  accord  this 
great  national  distinction.  The  medal, 
it  is  proix)sed.  will  be  of  gold,  but  ita 
real  gold  resta  in  its  glory  for  the  recip- 
ient and  for  us  all  as  a  nation,  for  having 
produced  the  type  of  genius  who  serves 
his  country  and  mankind. 

If.  by  this  bill,  we  give  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  this  side  of  American  life,  by 
this  award  of  merit,  we  are  performing, 
I  believe,  a  service  to  American  history, 
to  the  American  people,  and  to  the  men 
and  women  among  us  who  deserve  our 
recognition. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Congress 
should  give  further  public  afOrmalion  of 
the  humanities  it  would  reflect  an  inter- 
est in  promoting  a  fine  kind  of  patriot- 
Ism  through  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, writing  and  teaching  of  history. 
Moreover,  it  would  develop  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  literature,  art,  music  and 
philosophy  of  America  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  American  ideals  through 
these  arts  that  are  so  worthwhile  and 
seem  so  necessary  in  the  battle  for  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  everywhere 
today.  And.  we  should  remember  also 
that  it  Is  In  the  understanding  and  the 
living  of  the  philosophy  of  our  forebear- 
ers  which  make  us  different  and  great. 

I  ask  only  that  we  do  for  ourselves 
what  the  Nobel  Prize  and  kindred  awards 
have  thus  far  been  doing  for  us.  Let  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  officially 
and  ceremonially,  give  due  recognition  to 
the  achievements  of  our  outstanding 
minds,  and  help  them  and  us  on  the  path 
to  cultural  immorality. 


HOW  TO  STOP  MERRYWOOD  FROM 
RUINING  THE  POTOMAC:  TURN 
OFF  THEIR  WATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Potomac  from  Great  Falls 
to  Mount  Vernon  has  recently  been 
threatened  by  the  action  of  the  Fairfax 
County,  Va..  Board  of  Supervisors  in  re- 
zoning  the  Merrywood  property  so  as 
to  permit  three  high-rise  apartment 
buildings,  to  house  1.000  families.  De- 
spite protests  from  friends  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  throughout  the  country, 
the  land  speculators  who  propose  the 
Merrywood  project  are  going  merrily 
ahead. 

In  an  effort  to  stop  Merrywood  and 
similar  spoliations  up  and  down  the 
Potomac.  I  introduced  H.R.  12137  on 
July  14.  1962.  This  bin.  which  is  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  would  authorize  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  review  any  changes  in  local  zoning 
ordinances  made  after  January  1.  1962. 
and  to  declare  them  inoperative  where 
they  would  "materially  Impair  the  na- 
tional historic,  scenic,  conservation,  or 
recreational  Interest  in  the  Potomac  be- 
tween Great  Palls  and  Mount  Vernon." 
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The  pendency  of  H.R.  12137.  unfor- 
tunately, has  not  stayed  the  hand  of 
those  bent  upon  destroying  the  skyline 
of  the  Potomac  palisades.  The  Fairfax 
County  supervisors  have  scheduled  a 
hearing  for  July  26  on  whether  to 
weaken  zoning  further  and  allow  build- 
ings with  an  additional  30  feet  in  height, 
or  three  additional  stories. 

A  7.3-acre  tract  adjoining  the  Merry- 
wood estate  on  the  Potomac  has  recently 
been  advertised  for  sale  as  "Potomac 
riverfront  apartment  land."  at  a  price 
of  more  than  $635,000.  The  advertise- 
ment, published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  reads  in  part: 

Adjoining  land  jiut  p\irchased  and  re- 
eoned  for  $16  million  luxury  high-rise  apart- 
ment. No  other  apartments  In  area.  Land 
this  close  to  Washington  and  on  Potomac 
River  is  practically  unavailable. 

The  wholesale  devastation  of  the 
Potomac  which  many  have  foreseen  is 
coming  ever  closer.  H.R.  12137.  by  per- 
mitting the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  to  invalidate  ordinances 
permitting  buildings  that  would  ruin 
the  skyline,  can  prevent  the  devastation. 
But  a  second  string  to  the  conservation- 
ist bow  is  needed. 

Accordingly.  I  have  today  introduced 
H.R.  12536.  forbidding  the  use  of  District 
of  Columbia  water  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties for  projects  along  the  Potomac  which 
would  impair  its  natural  beauty.  The 
full  text  of  H.R.  12636  foUows: 

H.R.  12536 
A  bill  to  help  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  Potomac  River  between  Great  Palls 
and  Mount  Vernon;  to  prevent  the  use  of 
District  of  Columbia  facilities  by  projects 
which  would  Impair  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Potomac;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congresi   assembled.    That    the 
Potomac    River    between    Great    Palls    and 
Mount  Vernon  Is  linked  In  the  Nation's  con- 
sciousness  with   the  Nation's  Capital.     The 
Potomac's  historic,  scenic,  conservation,  and 
recreational  values  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  depend  upon  the  preservation 
of   Its   present    largely   unsp>oUed   character. 
The  Congress  has  an  Interest  in  the  Poto- 
mac River  between  Great  Palls  and   Mount 
Vernon  because  it  is  cot  only  an  Important 
Interstate  river,  but  becaiise  It  is  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  environment. 

Sec.  2.  No  facilities  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  District  of  Columbia  water 
system,  the  District  of  Columbia  sanitary 
sewage  works,  or  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  sanitary  sewer)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  of  the  Washington  District  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  shall  be  made  available  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  any  multifamily  residential  proj- 
ect or  any  commercial  or  industrial  project 
the  construction  of  which  is  commenced  after 
January  1,  1962,  and  which  is  located  within 
one-half  mile  of  the  water's  edge  at  high 
tide  on  either  side  of  the  Potomac  River  in 
the  States  of  Virginia  or  Maryland  between 
Great  Palls  and  Mount  Vernon  unless  such 
project  shall  first  have  been  considered  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  such  Commission,  after  a  hearing  with 
reasonable  notice  to  Interested  parties,  shall 
have  found  that  such  project  will  not  mate- 
rially Impair  the  national  historic,  scenic, 
conservation  or  recreational  Interest  In  the 
Potomac  River  between  Great  Palls  and 
Mount  Vernon. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  end  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  not  permit  any  services  (Includ- 


ing but  not  limited  to  the  furnishing  of  wa- 
ter from  the  District  of  Columbia  water 
system,  the  treatment  and  disposition  of 
sewage  by  the  District  of  Coliunbla  sanitary 
sewage  works,  or  the  carrying  of  sewage  in 
the  Dulles  International  Airport  sanitary 
sewer)  which  they  or  any  of  their  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  have  contracted  or 
agreed  to  furnish,  or  hereafter  contract  or 
agree  to  furnish,  to  the  governing  body  of 
any  town,  city,  or  county  In  the  States  of 
Virginia  or  Maryland  or  to  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof,  to  be  made  available 
to  or  used  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  multi- 
family  residential  project  or  any  commercial 
or  Industrial  project  the  construction  of 
which  Is  commenced  after  January  1,  1962, 
and  which  Is  located  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  water's  edge  at  high  tide  on  either 
side  of  the  Potomac  River  In  the  States  of 
Virginia  or  Maryland  between  Great  Falls 
and  Mount  Vernon  unless  such  project  shall 
first  have  been  considered  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  such  Com- 
mission, after  a  hearing  with  reasonable  no- 
tice to  interested  parties,  shall  have  found 
that  such  project  will  not  materially  Impair 
the  national  historic,  scenic,  conservation  or 
recreational  interest  in  the  Potomac  River 
between  Great  Palls  and  Mount  Vernon. 

While  H.R.  12536  will  not  furnish  com- 
plete protection  against  those  who 
would  despoil  the  Potomac,  it  would  go 
a  long  way,  since  in  many  areas  of  Fair- 
fax and  Arlington  Counties,  Va..  and 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ties, Md..  the  District  of  Columbia's 
water  and  sanitary  sewer  systems  are 
the  only  ones  available  to  developers. 

For  example,  the  Merrywood  project 
can  secure  water  only  from  the  city  of 
Falls  Church.  Va.,  system,  which  in  turn 
secures  its  water  under  a  contract  with 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  from  the 
water  supply  at  Dalecarlla.  It  can  only 
dispose  of  its  sewerage  through  the 
Pimmit  Run  sewer  system,  which  crosses 
Chain  Bridge  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia system,  and  is  treated  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Since  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  has  already  expressed  its 
disapproval  of  such  eyesores  as  the  con- 
templated Merrywood  project,  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  12536  would  leave  the  pro- 
posed three  17-story  apartments,  and 
their  1.000  families,  without  water  or 
sewerage.  I  would  hoi)e  that  this  pros- 
pect. Mr.  Speaker,  would  encourage  the 
Potomac  Palisades  promoters  to  give  up 
their  ill-conceived  venture  and  go  away. 

The  Congress  surely  does  not  wish  to 
subsidize  promoters  who  seek  to  ruin  the 
Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  furnishing  them  with  water 
and  sewerage  facilities.  Under  HJl. 
12536.  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  would  be  empowered  to  deny 
these  facilities  to  projects  which 
threaten  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Potomac. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  permission  granted  by  the 
House.  I  have  been  granted  the  privilege 
of  extending  my  remarks  at  this  point 


in  the  Record.  I  intend  to  include  un- 
der this  permission  which  was  granted 
various  docimients.  including  copies  of 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Authorization  bill  on 
Tuesday  next,  as  announced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
express  the  appreciation  of  the  delega- 
tions of  the  States  of  Idaho.  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  for  the  very  fine  work 
which  the  Joint  Committee  has  done  in 
holding  these  hearings  on  behalf  of  the 
Hanford  project.  We  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  our  area  in  the  conservation  of 
this  steam  and  the  economy  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
and  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
delegations  from  these  States.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  remarks.  I  know  well 
of  the  gentlewoman's  interest  In  this 
matter.  The  gentlewoman  has  conferred 
with  me.  as  have  other  colleagues  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  Northwest  on  this 
matter  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  not  only  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  commend  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield], 
for  his  diligence  and  excellent  work  on 
this  project,  but  on  behalf  of  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposition  that  has 
been  worked  out  with  reference  to  the 
utilization  of  the  steam  from  the  Han- 
ford reactor  will,  in  my  opinion,  make 
$130  million  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  over  the  lifetime  of  the  reactor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  if  that 
is  a  reasonable  statement? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  a  reason- 
able statement.  While  we  cannot  predict 
exactly  the  amount  of  income  which  the 
Government  will  receive,  the  schedule  of 
payments  which  the  power  groups  in 
the  State  of  Washington  are  willing  to 
pay  are  as  follows:  For  the  first  7  years 
they  will  pay  to  the  Government  $3 
million.  For  the  first  10  years  that  sum 
will  accumulate  to  $31  million.  If  the 
reactor  operates  for  15  years,  the  amoimt 
received  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  $65  million.  If  it  operates  for 
24  years,  the  amount  received  would  be 
$125  million.  Now,  there  is  reasonable 
expectation,  of  course,  that  the  reactor 
would  last  much  longer  than  that.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Washington  power 
groups  are  bonding  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  $131  million  to  bxiild  the  gen- 
erating facilities.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point.     I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
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from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris!  brought 
it  up.  This  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $1.  The  moneys  for  the 
generating  facilities  will  be  put  up  by 
non-Pederal  entities.  It  will  be  done 
under  30-year  bonds.  If  the  reactor 
should  operate  in  a  dual  capacity  for 
a  period  of  the  life  of  the  bonds,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  sum  would  J\mip  from 
$125  million  for  24  years  to  $155  million 
for  30  years,  which  is  the  life  of  the 
bonds.  We  carmot  guarantee,  and  the 
Federal  Government  makes  no  guaran- 
tee, of  operating  this  reactor  any  longer 
than  the  national  defense  needs  require. 

So  there  is  no  risk  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  oper- 
ate this  reactor  beyond  the  defense 
needs.  But,  of  course,  we  would  not  be 
building  a  $195  million  reactor  unless  we 
thought  that  there  was  some  long-term 
period  of  operation  involved.  Otherwise 
the  Congress  would  not  be  justified  in 
building  the  reactor  in  the  first  place.  It 
is  built  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Plutonium  for  our  weapons.  It  is  built 
in  a  design  which  will  allow  It  also  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  steam;  in  fact, 
enough  steam  to  produce  800,000  or  more 
kilowatts  of  electrical  energy.  This  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  electrical  en- 
ergy, and  under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ments which  members  of  the  committee 
will  offer,  this  800,000  kilowatts,  or  more 
if  there  happen  to  be  more,  will  be  made 
available  to  both  public  and  private 
power  purchasers  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis;  the  same  terms,  the  same 
price  as  the  public  power  groups  in 
Washington  obtain. 

Of  course,  this  offer  would  be  extended 
to  them  on  the  same  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  If  they  wish  to  participate  they 
may;  if  they  do  not,  they  do  not  have  to. 
There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  their 
participating.  But  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  private  power  people  would 
be  served  by  participation  because  the 
power  that  wiU  be  available  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  Bonneville  rate,  which  Is 
roughly  $17.50  an  annual  klUowatt.  I 
understand.  This  Is  cheaper  than  any 
other  tjrpe  of  electricity  can  be  pro- 
duced with  new  hydro  projects,  as  I 
understand  It,  or  with  fuel-flred  boilers. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  re- 
call, this  proposal  that  we  now  Intend 
to  present  to  the  Congress  differs  from 
the  proposals  previously  presented  In 
that  in  our  previous  proposals  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  build  the  gen- 
erating facilities.  In  this  proposal  they 
would  be  built  by  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Association  with  one-half  of  the 
power  funds  produced  from  this  waste 
steam  being  offered  to  private  companies 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  as  the 
gentleman  stated.  In  fact,  we  are  en- 
couraging, by  the  language  of  these 
amendments,  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  in  the  area. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  we  are  making 
mandatory  by  these  amendments  that 
50  percent  of  the  total  amovmt  of  power 
be  offered  to  private  people.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  policy,  if  the  Congress  adopts 
the  amendments,  but  a  mandatory  ob- 
ligation,   because    the    Atomic    Energy 


Commission  is  specifically  directed  not 
to  deliver  any  of  this  steam  to  the  gen- 
erating-facility  group  unless  they  first 
determine  that  a  fair  and  impartial 
offer  has  been  made  both  to  public  and 
private  business  on  exactly  the  same 
basis. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  difference 
in  the  legislative  Item  that  was  offered 
last  year  in  June  and  defeated  by  the 
Congress.  In  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks I  am  going  into  some  detail  on 
this  but  as  long  as  the  colloquy  is  now 
taking  place,  let  me  say  this. 

Under  the  provision  last  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  designed 
the  generating  facilities.  It  would  have 
constructed  the  generating  facilities.  It 
would  have  paid  for  the  generating  fa- 
cilities, and  it  would  have  operated  the 
generating  facilities.  None  of  these 
things  takes  place  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement. A  non-Federal  group  will 
design  the  facilities.  They  will  construct 
them.  They  will  pay  for  them.  They 
will  operate  them.  And  they  will  direct 
the  distribution  of  the  power  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress,  according  to 
our  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  As  I  recall  also,  the 
only  way  this  could  be  taken  over  or  op- 
erated by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  a  subsequent  action  by  the  Congress 
of  th«  United  States,  just  as  takes  place 
in  any  other  legislation  we  pass  here  In 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
This  generating  facility  that  is  planned 
will  be  privately  owned,  nonfederally 
owned,  and  In  the  quite  imlikely  event 
that  It  would  be  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  its  agencies  It  would 
have  to  be  taken  over  by  direction  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
whole  plan  would  have  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Congress  before  that  could  be 
disposed  of.  There  Is  a  very  definite  rea- 
son for  this.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  a  provision  also  In  the  amendment 
which  requires  In  the  event  that  such 
action  takes  place,  the  contracts  which 
are  originally  signed  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  succeeding  entity.  If 
It  happened  to  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  During  the  life  of  the 
contract? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  During  the  life  of 
the  contract.  In  other  words,  if  a  pri- 
vate power  company  signs  a  20-  or  30- 
year  agreement  to  buy  power,  and  if  a 
public  body  signs  It,  that  has  to  be  car- 
ried out  if  the  facility  is  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government  agencies  when 
and  If  Congress  authorizes  a  purchase. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  I  want  to  commend 
my  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  once  again  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  very  important  program. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  committee  and 
the  interest  he  has  ahown  during  our 
extensive  hearings  on  this  matter  and 
his  cooperation  at  all  times  for  the  good 
of  the  taxpayers. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  individual 
that  votes  against  this  proposal  is  voting 
to  kick  a  possible  $125  to  $150  million 
of  revenue  in  the  face  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  without  expendi- 


ture on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  that  which  has  already  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  opposed  this  project  in 
the  past  and  felt  I  had  good  grounds  for 
it.  I  have  followed  it  with  Interest.  I 
am  certainly  not  against  the  objective 
you  are  trying  to  obtain,  but  I  have  some 
real  misgivings  about  public  power 
against  private  power,  as  the  gentleman 
probably  knows. 

I  have  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask:  First,  I  want  to  ask  this.  In  case 
we  did  not  act  and  went  ahead  with  the 
building  of  this  facility.  Is  there  not  some 
provision  under  the  present  law  under 
which  we  could  enter  Into  agreement 
with  some  private  utility  so  we  would  not 
have  to  lose  all  this  steam  about  which 
the  gentleman  is  talking? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  question,  for  more  than 
2  years  now  the  private  utilities  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  come  in  and  build 
the  generating  facilities. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  McCone.  contacted  the  pri- 
vate utilities  In  this  region  and  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  to  take  over  the 
opportunity  of  constructing  generating 
facilities.  There  were  no  takers.  No 
one  came  up  and  said  they  would  like  to 
purchase  the  steam.  At  the  present 
time  the  Bonneville  system,  as  you  know, 
sells  about  35  percent  of  Its  power  to  the 
private  power  people  or  to  the  private 
corporations,  and  under  the  new  setup 
there  would  be  a  50-percent  disposal  of 
this  block  of  power  to  the  private  power 
people,  if  they  wished  to  participate  and 
50  percent  to  the  public  power  people,  if 
they  wish  to  take  50  percent.  Have  I 
answered  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  In  part  at 
least.  Let  me  ask  one  further  question. 
You  made  reference  to  the  $130  million 
bond  issue  and  you  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  obligated  in  any  sense 
to  issue  those  bonds? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Who  would  issue 
the  bonds? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  bonds  would 
be  Issued  under  the  name  of  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System.  It 
would  be  an  obligation  on  the  16  public 
power  distributing  entities  within  that 
association.  They  would  be  the  ones 
who  would  have  to  stand  good  for  the 
bonds.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the 
Federal  Government  at  all  to  pick  up 
these  bonds  under  any  circumstances. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Under  what  au- 
thority were  these  public  power  facilities 
established  in  Washington?  Was  It  not 
under  national  legislation  of  some  kind? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  they  were  es- 
tablished under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington  and  they  are  what  Is  known 
as  a  Washington  Municipal  Corp. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Then  the  munic- 
ipal corporation  would  be  responsible? 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  16  groups  that 
formed  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  will  be  responsible  and 
would  be  the  obligators  on  the  bonds. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  if  that  went 
bad,  then  the  people  who  ovra  these 
facilities,  the  16  facilities,  organized 
under  the  laws  passed  by  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  presume,  and  the  tax- 
payers would  be  responsible  to  pay  these 

bonds?        

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  Is  hardly  likely 
that  the  consumers  of  this  electricity 
would  allow  this  free  steam,  you  might 
say,  or  almost  free.  It  Is  free  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  faet  that  you  do  not 
have  to  build  boilers  and  use  fuel  or 
have  to  build  hydroelectric  facilities  in 
order  to  get  this  power — It  Is  hardly 
likely  that  they  would  allow  this  to  go 
bad.  I  cannot  see  imder  any  circum- 
stances how  they  would. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  is  probably 
true,  but  I  was  trying  to  establish  the 
point  that  the  private  Interests  In  the 
region  tind  the  taxpayers  somewhere 
may  be  respon.sible  in  that  area. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  consumers  of 
the  electricity  would  be  responsible  aiid 
would  be  entirely  responsible  for  the 
present  bonds  on  these  public  power 
bodies.       

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  And  If  that  does 
not  turn  out  right,  we  would  be  respon- 
sible and  would  have  to  carry  the  load? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     We  who? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    The  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  Let  us  assume 
this  arrangement  continued  for  a  bond- 
ing period  of  15  yeans  of  the  30  years. 
At  that  time,  let  us  assume  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  bonds  would  be 
paid  off.  Let  us  assume  at  that  time 
the  highly  unlikely  probability  that  for 
some  reason  the  bonds  would  go  sour. 
The  first  and  only  obligation  by  the 
receiver  or  by  whoever  purchased  these 
bonds  would  be  against  the  signatories 
on  the  bond  obligation  and  that  would 
be  the  16  separate  power  distribution 
and  In  some  Instances  production  sys- 
tems. It  would  not  be  upon  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  Congress  said.  We  will 
step  into  the  picture  and  pay  off  the 
bonds  and  obtain  the  facilities  and 
operate  them.  But  there  would  be  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  the  Congress  to 
do  that,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Why  would  not 
some  responsibility  rest  <m  the  Con- 
gress? We  are  passing  the  legislation 
to  make  it  possible  for  these  bonds  to 
be  issued.  Does  not  that  fasten  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  we  would  not 
have  any  responsibility.  This  matter 
was  covered  thoroughly  in  the  hearings. 
Furthermore,  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered explicitly  directed  to  the  point  that 
no  Federal  moneys  will  be  Involved  in 
this. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Then  what  Is  the 
need  of  this  legislation.  If  we  are  not 
obligated?  Somebody  has  to  grant  them 
authority  to  build  the  plant. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  are  granting 
authority  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  dispose  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  waste  steam,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Is  It  not  possible 
to  find  another  remedy  which  would  put 
this  matter  in  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise? 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  Is  a  non-Fed- 
eral enterprise,  and  the  private  com- 
panies will  have  an  opportunity  to  iiar- 
tlclpate  up  to  50  percent.  Is  not  that  a 
reasonable  arrangement? 

Anyway,  the  opportimity  on  the  part 
of  the  private  companies  has  lain  dor- 
mant all  this  time.  They  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  come  in.  but  they  have 
not  come  to  our  committee,  nor  have 
they  come  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  asked  for  any  kind  of  au- 
thorization^  

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  law,  then,  or  else 
it  is  not  an  economic  proposition.  If 
this  steam  Is  so  valuable  I  would  think 
that  private  enterprise  would  have  been 
interested. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  One  might  think  so, 
but  let  us  not  interpwse  our  judgment  up- 
on the  judgment  of  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  risk  $130  million  to  build  this 
plant.  That  is  their  business.  They 
are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Con- 
gress. They  come  to  the  Congress  and 
ask  for  only  one  thing,  that  is.  permis- 
sion to  buy  steam  under  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  bonds  can  be  discharged 
over  a  period  of  30  years. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman I  will  follow  this  discussion  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  assure  him 
that  he  will  have  a  number  of  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  some  of  them  on 
the  committee,  who  will  be  taking  the 
same  position  the  gentleman  now  speak- 
ing takes,  because  we  have  gone  into  this 
matter  thoroughly  and  we  have  an  op- 
portunity here  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  recover  from  a  minimum  of  $3 
million  to  a  maximum  of  $125  million 
over  a  24-year  period  without  any  addi- 
tional expenditure  or  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
anything  that  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government  or  any  of  its  agencies — and 
when  I  say  this  I  am  talking  about  the 
AEC  and  the  Bonneville  agency — without 
any  obligation  on  their  part  to  do  a  thing 
to  bring  this  income  bswsk  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  Otherwise 
they  are  going  to  blow  this  steam  into 
the  air.  This  is  a  completely  different 
approach  than  was  brought  before  the 
Congress  last  year.  This  does  not  re- 
quire a  dime  of  Federal  money,  nor  are 
we  going  to  authorize  it  or  ask  to  have 
appropriated  $1  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  this  would  be  the  first  time  in 
history  that  such  a  thing  has  happened. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  can  understand  how 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  feels  that  this 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the 
Government  found  Itself  blowing  steam 
into  the  air.  but  I  want  to  assure  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  that  this  is  pure- 
ly and  simply  an  authorization  for  the 
AEC  to  sell  a  byproduct  of  the  reactor 
operation  in  Washington.  That  is  all  It 
is.  Very  simply  it  is  an  authorization 
for  them  to  sell  it  and  to  realize  from  the 
sale  a  possible  $130  million  without  the 
exF>enditure  of  any  money. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIPIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  state  that  I  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  a  fact  sheet  relative  to  the  Han- 
ford  proposal  I  Invite  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  the  public  generally  to  read 
those  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  read  the  matter  that  the  gentleman 
has  inserted  in  the  Record.  The  gentle- 
man knows  of  my  high  respect  for  him. 
The  gentleman  also  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  I  have  seen  dif- 
ferently on  this  matter  in  the  past.  I 
win  Invite  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
read  the  facts  which  I  have  placed  In 
the  Record  under  previous  consent  of  the 
House;  and  by  mutually  reading  each 
other's  material,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  may  be  brought  to 
see  that  a  vote  for  this  amendment, 
which  will  be  offered,  will  be  an  economy 
vote  that  will  bring  revenue  Into  the 
Federal  Government  without  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  any  additional  money  In  this 
project  than  already  authorized  and  ob- 
ligated. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  facts  and  figures 
prove  otherwise. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  We  have  differed  be- 
fore, but  we  still  remain  good  friends.  I 
respect  the  gentleman.  He  is  an  im- 
portant Member  of  this  Congress,  but 
we  disagree  agreeably. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  So  I  shall  only  say,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said  to  me.  that  he, 
too,  read  the  facts  which  I  have  in- 
serted, and  if  he  will  read  them  and 
think  the  matter  over  I  feel  quite  sure 
he  will  come  around  to  oiir  way  of  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  could  only  pledge 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  read  the  ma- 
terial he  has  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washin^n. 

Mrs.  HANSEN,  We  are  disciisslng 
steam  here,  which  Is  a  byproduct  of  the 
Hanford  reactor.  Is  there  not  one  more 
important  point  to  be  remembered,  and 
that  is  the  Item  of  conservation?  We 
have  in  all  of  the  Northwest  a  deep  inter- 
est in  conservation.  Monbers  of  the 
Isaac  Walton  League  are  writing  con- 
tinuotisly  warning  about  the  condition  of 
our  rivers.  I  wonder  if  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee has  considered  this  phase  par- 
ticularly, too. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  The  testi- 
mony has  been  that  departure  from  the 
present  operation  of  the  present  operat- 
ing Hanford  reactors.  In  which  the  river 
water  is  used  to  cool  the  reactor,  then 
the  cold  water  taken  in  and  the  warm 
water  turned  back  into  the  river,  there 
have  been  some  statements — I  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  field.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentlewoman — that  this  is  detrimental 
to  fish  life.  In  this  instance  the  heat 
will  not  be  turned  back  into  the  river, 
but  would  be  turned  to  generators  and  to 
the  extent — I  do  not  know  what  the  ex- 
tent of  the  damage  might  be  to  fish  life, 
if  the  heat  of  the  Columbia  River  does 
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damage  fish  life,  and  to  that  extent  this 
amount  of  heat  would  not  pertain. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. We  are  interested  in  conservation 
out  there,  we  are  deeply  concerned  with 
this  problem.  We  would  also  like  the 
gentleman  to  remember  that  unless  this 
project  is  adopted  and  provision  made 
for  tlie  power  interests  to  develop,  the 
needs  for  power  will  be  pledged  and 
there  will  be  the  necessity  for  further 
hydroelectric  projects  to  be  constructed 
there  at  a  time  when  all  the  research 
necessary  on  the  fish  program  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  This  is  the  most 
important  phase,  as  far  as  the  people 
who  are  interested  in  conservation  are 
concerned.  We  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
statement,  and  particularly  for  laying 
before  the  House  some  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  proposed  Hanford  project. 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  he  has  and  as 
others  have,  that  here  is  a  chance  for  an 
economy  vote  for  every  Member  of  the 
House.  I  fail  to  see  how  anyone  who  un- 
derstands the  matter  can  fail  to  support 
it,  because  there  is  potential  substantial 
revenue  which  will  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  also  wish  to  emphasize  a  point  which 
has  just  been  raised  by  my  colleague. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen]  and  that  is  that  our  part  of 
the  country,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Is 
acknowledged  to  be  facing  a  major  pow- 
er shortage  as  early  as  1965,  and  cer- 
tainly this  800.000  or  900,000  kilowatts 
of  power  will  go  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating that  threat  and,  as  she  suggests, 
I>erhaps  making  unnecessary  some  great 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  way  of  new 
hydroelectric  dams.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will,  before  this 
matter  comes  up  next  week,  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  facts  surrounding 
the  situation,  and  I  am  sure,  if  they  do, 
they  will  see  the  wisdom  of  supporting 
this  Hanford  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.'^  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  in 
expressing  our  concern  on  the  matter  of 
the  conservation  issue.  We  in  Oregon 
feel  the  same  way  she  does  about  it,  real- 
izing the  damage  that  may  be  done  in 
the  future  in  connection  with  the  salmon 
runs  on  the  Coliunbia  River.  And,  I  am 
for  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support. 

HANTORD  NXW  PRODUCTION  REACTOR 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  voted  to  authorize 
the  introduction  of  two  amendments  to 
the  fiscal  year  1963  AEC  authorization 
bill,  HJl.  11974.  These  amendments  will 
be  offered  at  the  appropriate  time  when 


the  bill  is  called  up  for  consideration  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hoxise. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  advance  aotice,  I  am  in- 
cluding these  amendments  as  part  of  my 
remarks  along  with  an  analysis  of  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  refer  to  Program 
Justification  Data  No.  63-1000  and  for 
the  further  information  of  the  Members, 
I  am  appending  this  data  to  the  analysis 
of  the  amendments. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  be- 
fore the  Members,  the  facts  regarding 
the  sale  of  byproduct  steam  from  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor.  A 
great  deal  of  misinformation  has  been 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  infor- 
mation which  is  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing. In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
obsolete  in  view  of  the  amendment  which 
were  drafted  smd  approved  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  July  12. 
I  will  set  forth  briefly  certain  facts 
which  I  hope  will  clarify  the  subject. 

In  ny  opinion  this  legislation  is  sound 
from  every  standF>oint.  It  is  an  economy 
vote  if  ever  there  was  one.  It  offers 
the  opportunity  to  recapture  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  up  to  $125  million  from  the 
sale  of  otherwise  wasted  byproduct  steam 
from  the  Hanford  new  production  re- 
actor. It  will  mtike  available  approxi- 
mately 800,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  to 
public  and  private  utilities  and  industry 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  All  this  can 
be  done  without  1  cent  of  additional 
Federal  expenditure. 

The  facts  of  this  proposal  are  simple 
and  straightforward : 

First.  There  is  no  line  item  in  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  appropriating  any 
money  for  the  purpose  of  selling  by- 
product steam  from  the  Hanford  new 
production  reactor. 

Second.  Congressional  action  on  the 
1961  authorization  bill  was  to  prohibit 
Federal  expenditure  of  $95  million  for 
generating  facilities  to  utilize  the  by- 
product steam. 

Third.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
offered  to  sell  the  byproduct  steam  to 
private  and  public  power  entities. 

Fourth.  The  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  is  the  only  entity  that  has 
offered  to  buy  the  bjTiroduct  steam. 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem is  a  group  of  16  utility  districts  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Fifth.  The  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  steam  is  willing  to  bond  itself  for 
approximately  $131  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  generating 
facilities. 

Sixth.  The  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  and  the  AEC  have  ne- 
gotiated the  terms  for  a  lease  of  13  acres 
of  land  from  AEC  for  the  generating  site 
near  the  reactor,  and  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  the  bsiJroduct  steam. 

Seventh.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
AEC  retains  complete  freedom  to  operate 
and  control  the  plutoniiun -producing 
reactor  according  to  the  defense  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

Eighth.  The  estimated  income  to  AEC 
for  the  byproduct  steam  over  various 


periods  of  operation  is  as  follows:  First, 
10  years,  $31  million;  second,  15  years. 
$60  million;  and  third,  24  years.  $125 
million. 

This  schedule  is  based  on  dual-pur- 
pose— Plutonium  and  steam — operation 
of  the  reactor.  We  cannot  predict  ac- 
curately the  period  of  time  for  which 
Plutonium  for  weapons  will  be  needed. 
It  Is  highly  probable  that  such  opera- 
tion will  continue  for  a  minimum  of  10 
years  and  unless  an  effective  disarma- 
ment agreement  is  consummated  with 
the  Soviets,  the  operation  could  continue 
many  more  years. 

Remember,  the  steam  will  be  made  as 
a  byproduct  whether  It  is  sold  or  wasted. 
It  is  a  national  resource.  If  it  is  sold 
it  will  recover  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Treasury.  If  it  is  not  sold,  it  will 
waste  a  national  resource  and  deny  to 
the  economy  of  the  Northwest  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho  electric 
energy  of  800,000-  to  900,000-kilowatt 
capacity. 

The  people  of  this  area  are  willing  to 
bond  themselves  to  purchase  and  Install 
their  own  generating  fticilities. 

They  do  not  ask  for  $1  of  Federal 
expenditure. 

They  offer  to  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  steam  which  otherwise  will 
be  wasted.  The  estimated  return  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  run  from  a 
minimuni  of  $3  million  to  a  maximum  of 
$125  million. 

Ninth.  The  arrangement  will  also 
assist  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
to  firm  up  and  thereby  make  salable 
large  quantities  of  surplus  peaking  ca- 
pacity and  secondary  electric  energy 
which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  to  meet 
a  need  for  additional  firm  power  to  sup- 
ply publicly  and  privately  owned  public 
utilities,  cooperatives  and  industries  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  mutual  ex- 
change of  power  would  also  result  in 
more  economical  operation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  power  system. 

Tenth.  This  arrangement  will  also 
serve  an  important  national  defense 
purpose.  In  the  event  the  United  States 
no  longer  needs  plutonium  for  weapons 
purposes,  or  enters  into  a  disarmament 
agreement,  the  new  production  reactor 
will  be  operated  by  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  for  electric  power 
only.  If  International  circumstances 
should  later  require  resumption  of 
plutoniimi  production  for  weapons  pur- 
poses, this  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
new  production  reactor  in  a  few  days. 
This  would  save  2  years'  time  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  standby  costs  if  the 
plant  were  only  a  single-purpose  reactor. 
These  then  are  the  issues. 
Shall  the  AEC  be  authorized  to  sell 
byproduct  steam  from  the  Hanford 
Plutonium  reactor  for  millions  of  dollars 
of  revenue?  Shall  we  be  able  to  serve 
national  defense  and  economy  in  keep- 
ing this  valuable  production  plant  in 
instant  standby  condition? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  to  include  the  two 
amendments,  an  analysis  of  these 
amendments,  and  the  program  justifica- 
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tion  data  referred  to  In  the  amend- 
ments: 

Amkndmkmt  to  HJl.  11974  Adoptxd  by  thk 
Joint  CoMMirrcx  on  Atomic  Enirct  on 
JULT  12. 1962 

On  pa^e  15.  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

•Sec.  112.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  non-Federal 
entitles  In  accordant  with  the  basis  for 
arrangements  described  In  Program  Jxistlfl- 
catlon  Data  No.  63-1000.  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  electric  energy  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
new  production  reactor  and  under  any  such 
arrangements  energy  produced  shall  be 
delivered  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  basis  for  arrangements  described 
In  said  Program  Justiflcatlon  Data  No.  63- 
1000:  Provided.  That  all  expenses  of  modi- 
fications of  the  Hanford  new  production 
reactor  made  at  the  request  of  the  non- 
Federal  entitles,  and  all  expenses  of  con- 
structing and  operating  such  electric  energy 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  shall 
be  borne  by  the  non-Pederal  entitles." 

Further  amendment  c  amendment  to  HJl. 
11974  adopted  by  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  on  July  12.  1962:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  the  Commission  shall  not  conclude  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  steam  to  a  non-Fed- 
eral er.tlty  unless  the  Oommlsslon  determines 
that  such  entity  has  first  offered  50  per  cen- 
tum participation  In  the  arrangements  de- 
scribed m  Program  Justification  Data  No. 
63-1000  to  privately  owned  organisations  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  Federal  agency  may  acquire 
the  generating  facilities  from  the  non-Fed- 
eral entity  without  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization and  in  the  event  of  such  authori- 
zation the  generating  facilities  shall  be 
acquired  subject  to  contracts  then  in  exist- 
ence for  disposition  of  the  electrical  energy 
produced  by  the  facilities." 

Analysis    or    Coumttttm    Amkndmcnts    to 
HJl.    11974   Adopted   by   thb  Joint   Com- 
MrrTEB  ON  Atomic  Enebcy  July  12.  1962 — 
AuTHoaiziNa    Akkamcxmxmts    fob    Dthjty 
Proposal  To  Constbvct  and  Opkkatx  Elxc- 
TRic  Gcnxbatino  F*cii.rrxKS  at  thx  Han- 
ford New  PBOOt7CTiON  Rbactob 
The  purpose  of  these  amendments,  which 
add  a  new  section  112  to  the  AEC  fiscal  year 
1963   authorization  blU    (HJl.   11974).  Is  to 
provide  specific  authorization  for  certain  ar- 
rangements   between    the    Atomic    Energy 
Ck)mml88lon    and    the    Washington    Public 
Power  Supply  System,  a  group  of  16  utility 
districts  In  the  State  of  Washington,  for  the 
sale  of  byproduct  steam,  and  the  construc- 
tion   and    operation    of    electric  generating 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  new  production  re- 
actor,  an    Atomic  Energy   Commission   pro- 
duction  facility.     The   arrangements   would 
require  that  the  electric  energy  generating 
facilities  be  built  and  operated  by  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  at  Its  own 
expense.    The  arrangements  further  provide 
that  electric  energy  produced  by  the  gen- 
erating facilities,  having  rated  capacity  of 
800.000   kllowatU,   would   be   transferred  to 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  under 
power  exchange  agreements  with  public  and 
private  utilities  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

BACKGSOUND 

1.  Authorization  of  the  new  production  re- 
actor in  1958;  The  new  production  reactor 
was  authorized  by  the  Confess  In  1958  as 
project  59-a-5  of  Public  Law  85-590,  "Pro- 
duction reactor  facility  for  special  nuclear 
materials,  convertible  type.  Hanford,  Wash., 
$145  million."  The  purpose  of  the  reactor  Is 
to  produce  plutonium  for  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  The  convertible  type  of  re- 
actor authorized  for  this  purpose  Is  a  re- 
actor  with   certain   design   features   which 


would  permit  the  utUlzatlon  of  the  heat 
(steam)  generated  in  the  plutonium  produc- 
tion process  for  the  production  of  byproduct 
electrical  energy.  The  authorization  did  not 
Include  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  plant  and  equipment  additions  re- 
quired for  the  generation  of  electric  energy. 

2.  Congressional  action  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session:  In  1961,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  the  Federal  construction  of  the 
electric  generating  plant  at  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor.  This  proposal  would  have  re- 
quired the  authorization  of  $95  million  of 
Federal  funds  for  tlie  construction  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  in  addition,  would  have  required 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  operate 
the  electric  plant.  The  Congress  did  not  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

3.  The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  proposal :  Recently,  a  group  of  public 
utility  districts  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
comprising  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  proposed  to  build  and  operate 
the  facilities  at  their  own  expense  and  with- 
out any  Federal  expenditures.  Proposed  con- 
tractual arrangements  have  been  negotiated 
among  the  participating  parties  which  In- 
clude the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  Its  participating  utilities,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  The  contracts  have 
not  been  signed  as  yet. 

Under  these  contracts,  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  would  construct  and 
operate  the  electric  generating  facilities  at 
Its  own  exx}ense.  AEC  would  sell  the  other- 
wise wasted  new  production  reactor  steam 
to  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
at  a  price,  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  could  result  in  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  Commission  of  from  $31  to 
$125  million  over  a  10-  to  24-year  dual  pur- 
pose period. 

The  participating  utilities  would  turn 
over  the  entire  output  of  the  new  production 
reactor  generating  facilities  to  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  under  appropri- 
ate power  exchange  agreements. 

4.  Comptroller  General's  ruling:  These 
contracts  were  reviewed  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Regional  Solicitor  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  respectively.  Each 
concluded  Independently  that  its  agency  had 
ample  legal  authority  for  these  arrange- 
ments. However,  on  Jtily  7,  1962,  in  response 
to  a  request  for  an  opinion  on  the  legality 
of  these  arrangements  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral ruled  that  the  AEC  could  not  enter 
Into  these  arrangements  without  further 
congressional  authorization. 

6.  Joint  Committee  hearings:  In  order  to 
decide  as  to  an  appropriate  future  course 
of  action,  including  any  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  AEC  fiscal  year  1963  authori- 
zation bill,  the  Joint  Committee  commenced 
hearings  on  July  10. 1962.  continuing  through 
July  11.  1962.  In  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings, the  Joint  Committee  thoroughly  re- 
viewed every  phrase  of  these  proposed  ar- 
rangements. Among  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied were  the  following:  Hon.  Robert  Wilson, 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  Joseph  Hennessey,  Acting  General 
Counsel.  AEC;  Mr.  George  F.  Qulnn,  Director, 
Division  of  Production,  AEC;  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Luce,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration; and  Mr.  Owen  Hurd,  Manag- 
ing Director,  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System. 

In  addition,  the  committee  received  an 
extensive  number  of  letters  and  documents 
pertaining  to  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  propKJsal.  These  hearings 
are  now  being  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  In  the  Interim,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  has  prepared  a  committee 
print  entitled  "Utility  I»roposal  for  Power- 


plant  Addition  to  Hanford  New  Production 
Reactor,"  compiling  in  one  place,  all  of  the 
available  background  materials  pertinent  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  proposaL 

6.  Committee  action  on  amendment  to 
AEC  authorization  bill:  On  July  12.  1962.  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  an 
executive  session,  adopted  two  amendments 
to  the  AEC  fiscal  year  1963  authorization 
bill  (HJl.  11974).  The  amendments  pro- 
vide specific  authorization  for  arrange- 
ments, pursuant  to  Program  Justification 
Data  No.  63-1000.  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  electric  generating  facilities  at 
the  Hanford  new  production  reactor  by  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System. 
Program  Justification  Data  No.  63-1000  Is 
attached  to  this  analysis. 

Tkxt  of  Amendments 
amendment  to   hjl.    i1s74    adoptxd   by  the 
joint   commnteb  ok   atomic   enkbgt   on 

JXTLT    12.    I«e2 

On  page  15.  after  line  5,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  112.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  non-Federal 
entitles  in  accordance  with  the  basis  for 
arrangements  described  in  Program  Justifi- 
cation Data  No.  63-1000,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  electric  energy  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
new  production  reactor  and  under  any  such 
arrangements  energy  produced  shall  be  de- 
livered and  disposed  of  In  accordance  with 
the  basis  for  arrangements  described  in  said 
Program  Justification  Data  No.  68-1000: 
Provided,  That  all  expenses  of  modifications 
of  the  Hanford  new  production  reactor  made 
at  the  request  of  the  non-Federal  entitles, 
and  all  expenses  of  constructing  and  operat- 
ing such  electric  energy  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  shall  be  borne  by  the 
non-Federal  entitles." 

Further  amendment  of  amendment  to  HH. 
11974  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  July  12,  1962:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  Commission  shall  not  con- 
clude any  contract  for  the  sale  of  steam  to  a 
non-Federal  entity  unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  entity  has  first  offered 
60  per  centum  participation  In  the  arrange- 
ments described  in  Program  Justification 
Data  No.  63-1000  to  privately  owned  organ- 
izations on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis: 
And  provided  further.  That  no  Federal 
agency  may  acquire  the  generating  facilities 
from  the  non-Federal  entity  without  prior 
congressional  authorization  and  in  the  event 
of  such  authorization  the  generating  facili- 
ties shall  be  acquired  subject  to  contracts 
then  in  existence  for  disposition  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  produced  by  the  facilities."* 

ANALYSIS  OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  basic  amendment  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 112  to  the  AEC  fiscal  year  1963  author- 
ization bUl    (HJl.  11974). 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  given 
specific  authorization  "to  enter  Into  ar- 
rangements with  non-Federal  entitles  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  basis  for  arrangements 
described  In  Program  Justification  Data  No. 
63-1000  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  electric  energy  and  transmission  facil- 
ities at  the  Hanford  new  production  reactor." 

This  method  of  authorizing  complex  con- 
tractual arrangements  Is  a  standard  form  of 
authorization  followed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  In  the  past.  For 
example,  see  section  109(d)  (authorizing  ar- 
rangements with  the  Florida  West  Coast 
Nuclear  Group  and  the  East  Central  Nuclear 
Group)  and  109(e)  (authorizing  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pennsylvania  Power  ft  Light 
Co.  and  the  Westlnghouse  Corp.)  of  Public 
Law  85-690  and  section  109(c)  of  Public  Law 
87-315      (authorizing     arrangements     with 
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E>alryland  Power  Cooperative  and  the  AUia- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.). 

Under  the  proposed  arrangements,  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
would  build  and  operate  electric  generating 
facilities  at  the  new  production  reactor,  on 
13  acres  of  land  leased  from  the  AEC.  All 
costs  of  constructing  and  operating  the  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  will  be  paid  for  by 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem. Any  modifications  In  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  Itself,  which  are  requested  by 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System, 
and  approved  by  the  Commission,  will  like- 
wise be  paid  for  by  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System. 

The  Commission  would.  In  return,  deliver 
any  steam  energy  In  excess  of  Its  needs,  and 
produced  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
production  reactor,  to  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System.  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  will  make  fixed  pay- 
ments to  the  Commission  for  such  steam, 
regardless  of  quantity  or  quality  delivered. 
These  payments  could  range  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion depending  upon  the  period  of  dual  pur- 
pose operation,  according  to  a  schedule  which 
Is  part  of  the  "Program  Justification  data." 

If  plutonliun  production  ceases,  AEC  will 
lease  the  new  production  reactor  to  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  steam  energy. 

The  Justification  data  specifically  provide 
that: 

'The  Commission  will  be  compensated  in 
advance  for  all  costs  associated  with  modifi- 
cations of  the  new  production  reactor  and- 
construction  and  operation  of  the  generating 
facilities  in  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment which  the  Conunlssion  would  not  have 
had  if  It  had  not  entered  into  the  arrange- 
ment. At  no  time  will  the  Commission  be 
required  to  expend  its  own  funds.  Those 
costs  which  result  from  activities  which  the 
Commission  agrees  to  undertake  shall  be 
paid  for  from  funds  advanced  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System." 

The  amendment  fiirther  provides  that  "en- 
ergy produced  shall  be  delivered  and  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  the  basis  for  arrange- 
ments described  in  said  Program  Justifica- 
tion Data  No.  63-1000." 

Under  these  arrangements,  the  V/ashlng- 
ton  Public  Power  Supply  System  will  issue 
revenue  bonds  to  obtain  funds  to  build  the 
project.  The  output  of  the  new  production 
reactor  plant  will  be  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
participating  utilities  at  Vantage,  Wash.  The 
participating  utilities  may  Include  publicly 
and  privately  owned  utilities,  but  all  are  ini- 
tially customers  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  Each  participating  utility 
will  purchase  a  fractional  share  of  the  Han- 
ford  output  for  which  it  will  agree  to  pay  the 
same  fractional  share  of  the  total  annual 
costs  of  the  project. 

The  participating  utilities,  as  a  group,  will 
Jointly  deliver  into  the  BPA  system  at  Van- 
tage their  respective  shares  of  the  output 
of  the  new  production  reactor  generation. 
In  exchange,  Bonneville  will  make  energy 
and  capacity  available  to  each  participating 
utility  at  its  load  centers,  under  the  terms 
of  its  power  sales  contract  with  BPA.  The 
amount  of  power  which  BPA  will  make  avail- 
able to  such  utilities  will  be  an  amount  equal 
In  value,  under  the  current  BPA  rate,  to  the 
utilities'  share  of  the  annual  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  electric  generating  facilities  and 
amortizing  the  capital   Investment. 

After  the  end  of  each  contract  year  the 
actual  costs  will  be  determined  and  an  ap- 
propriate adjustment  in  energy  will  be  made 
under  the  remaining  months  of  the  current 
contract  year,  if  such  actual  costs  differ 
from  the  estimated  costs. 

The  Government  may  acquire  the  project 
(1)  prior  to  the  time  when  all  bonds  and 
other  obligations  have  been  paid  by  assum- 
ing the  outstanding  balance  of  such  obliga- 


tions, or  (2)  upon  the  termination  of  the 
agreement.  In  either  event,  prior  congres- 
sional authorization  would  be  required. 
Moreover,  under  the  final  proviso  of  the  fur- 
ther amendment,  such  authorization  would 
be  subject  to  contracts  then  in  exist- 
ence, and  participating  utilities  would  be 
assured  a  continuation  of  their  power  supply 
as  though  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  were  still  owner  of  the  gen- 
erating facilities. 

Three  provisos  then  follow : 

The  first  proviso  is  to  the  basic  amend- 
ment and  requires  that  "all  expenses  of 
modifications  of  the  Hanford  new  produc- 
tion reactor  made  at  the  request  of  the  non- 
Federal  entitles,  and  all  expenses  of  con- 
structing and  operating  such  electric  energy 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  shall 
be  borne  by  the  non-Pederal  entitles." 

Although  it  Is  clear  from  the  "Program 
Justification  data"  that  all  reactor  modifica- 
tion expenses  as  well  as  the  costs  of 
constructing  and  operating  the  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System, 
without  any  Federal  expenditures,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  specifically  spell  out 
this  requirement  in  the  law. 

The  final  provisos  which  are  included  in 
the  further  amendment  concern  arrange- 
ments and  guarantees  to  private  organi- 
zations. 

The  second  proviso  requires  that  "the 
Commission  shall  not  conclude  any  contract 
for  the  sale  of  steam  to  a  non-Pederal  entity 
unless  the  Commission  determines  that  such 
entity  has  first  offered  50  per  centum  par- 
ticipation in  the  arrangements  described  in 
Program  Justification  Data  No.  63-1000  to 
privately  owned  organizations  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.   •    •   •" 

This  provision  guarantees  that  the  Com- 
mission would  not  enter  into  any  contract 
with  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, until  it  (the  AEC)  had  determined  that 
there  had  been  an  offer  to  privately  owned 
organizations  ( including  private-investor 
owned  utility  companies)  of  50  percent  par- 
ticipation in  the  arrangements.  Thus, 
privately  owned  organizations,  under  con- 
tracts with  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  would  have  the  right  to  obtain  up 
to  one-half  of  the  new  production  reactor 
output  and  enter  into  necessary  power  ex- 
change argeements  with  BPA  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  energy. 

Such  an  offer  would  have  to  be  on  a  "non- 
discriminatory basis."  Thus,  private  organ- 
izations, to  the  extent  of  their  proportionate 
share  of  new  production  reactor  energy,  will 
be  able  to  obtain  this  energy  without  regard 
to  existing  provisions  of  law,  granting  prefer- 
ence to  public  power  groups  and  imposing 
pull-back  limitations  on  private  organiza- 
tions. 

The  third  proviso  requires  that  "no  Federal 
agency  may  acquire  the  generating  facilities 
from  the  non-Federal  entity  without  prior 
congressional  authorization  and  in  the  event 
of  such  authorization  the  generating  facili- 
ties shall  be  acquired  subject  to  contracts 
then  in  existence  for  disposition  of  the  elec- 
trical  energy  produced  by  the  facilities." 

As  noted  earlier,  there  are  certain  con- 
tingencies under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  acquire  the  new  production 
reactor  electric  generating  facilities.  In 
this  event,  congressional  authorization  would 
be  required  for  such  acquisition. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  rights  which 
are  granted  to  privately  owned  organizations 
under  the  second  proviso,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  all  participating  utility  districts, 
this  third  proviso  requires  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment acquires  the  electric  generating 
facilities,  such  acquisition  would  be  subject 
to  existing  contractual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. Thus,  privately  owned  organizations 
could  be  assured  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  their  share  of  new  production 


reactor  electric  energy  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  respecting  preference 
or  "pull  back." 

Moreover,  if  privately  owned  organizations 
become  parties  to  exchange  contracts,  BPA's 
obligation  to  make  dellverlee  of  power  to 
them  under  the  contracts  In  the  event  of  a 
regional  power  shortage  would  be  the  same 
as  Its  obligation  to  make  deliveries  of  power 
to  public  agencies. 

Program  Justification  Data — No.  63-1000, 
Phase  I 

A.  parties 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System, 
Kennewlck,  Wash.,  a  municipal  corporation. 
Joint  operating  agency  and  publicly  owned 
utility  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  composed  of  16  public 
utility  districts. 

B.    DESCRIPTION  OP   PROPOSED  ARRANGEMENT 

1.  Objective:  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  is  to  sell  to  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  excess  steam 
energy  produced  in  the  course  of  operating 
the  new  production  reactor,  for  the  produc- 
tion. In  generating  fEicillties  constructed  and 
operated  by  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System,  of  large  quantities  of  power, 
800.000  kilowatts  rated  capacity.  The  Com- 
mission, through  the  sales  of  such  excess 
steam  energy,  would  recover  appreciable 
sums  of  money,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of 
Plutonium  to  be  produced  in  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor.  Furthermore,  programatic 
objectives  of  the  Commission  would  be  ac- 
complished through  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  power  development  program. 
The  arrangements  for  distributing  the  power 
generated  by  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply Syi^tem  are  outlined  in  phase  II.  During 
periods  when  the  Commission  Lb  not  operat- 
ing the  new  production  reactor  for  its  own 
purposes,  the  new  production  reactor  would 
be  leased  to  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  permit  its  continued  operation 
for  steam  production.  Such  a  lease  arrange- 
ment would  assist  in  shortening  the  period 
required  to  resume  production  activities  and 
lower  standby  costs  should  national  defense 
Interests  require  such  resumption. 

2.  Location:  Hanford,  Wash. 

C.    GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  PROPOSED 
ARRANGEMENT 

1.  Land  lease:  The  Commission  will  make 
available  approximately  13  acres  of  land  on 
which  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  will  construct  necessary  facilities  to 
permit  generation  of  power.  Under  the  lease 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System  will 
be  limited  in  its  use  of  the  land  to  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  therein;  namely,  to  construct 
and  operate  generating  facilities.  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  will  have 
rights  of  Ingress  and  egress  as  well  as  certain 
easements  for  transmission  lines  and  sup- 
porting structures.  The  Commission  will 
have  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease  with 
reasonable  notice  if  the  land  is  misused  or 
disused,  or  if  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  becomes  Insolvent.  If  the  lease 
is  terminated  prior  to  expiration,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  elect  to  acquire  the  facilities, 
in  which  case  it  will  be  required  to  assume 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  under  the  bonds 
issued  for  this  project.  The  Government  will 
have  an  option  to  take  title  to  the  generat- 
ing facilities,  without  cost,  upon  expiration 
of  the  lease.  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  will  pay  the  Commission  rent 
charges  of  $1,000  for  the  first  year  and  $10 
per  year  thereafter.  The  expiration  date  of 
the  lease  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
contract.     (See  13  below.) 

2.  Construction  of  generating  facilities: 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System  will 
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construct.  At  Its  expense,  the  necessary  gen- 
erating facilities. 

3.  Modifications  in  new  production  re- 
actor: The  Commission  agrees  to  make  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  new  production 
reactor  which  are  requested  by  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  and  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  Commission,  to  be  paid  for 
by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System, 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  dependability  of 
the    steam    for    the    generation    of    electric 
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Power  Supply  System  wlU  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  basic  contract  pertaining 
to  use.  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
new  production  reactor.  The  Commission 
will  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  lease  if 
the  new  production  reactor  Is  not  used  in 
the  manner  provided  for  In  the  lease  and  In 
the  basic  contract.  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  will  pay  the  Commis- 
sion rent  charges  of  $1,000  for  the  first  year 
and  $10  per  year  thereafter.  The  expiration 
P*^**!:  ..  ,   *  „  *****  o^  *be  l*a«  wlU  be  the  same  as  that  of 

4.  Delivery  of  steam  energy:  Upon  comple-     the  contract.     (See   (13)    below  ) 
tlon  of  the  generating  facilities  and  during  iq    Rp«,nti.r.  of  n«™  ^^    !, 

periods  When  the  Commission  1.  operatin|     t,y'coSsrn:  ^^^.^Co^S^^ZZdriZ 
the  new  production  reactor,  the  Commission      the  ri»ht   nt  on  tir««.  ^jtlrT  tiT    wr     v..      f 
will,  consistent  with  the  safe,  efficient,  and      pSjIIc    Power   Su^w    Rv^^^il^^^^.^'' 
effective  operation  of  the  new  production  re-      thV  new  nrT.^,,.^Z^rL5^     ♦  OP*'^*"^^ 

actor,  make  avalla^e  to  Wash'lngton  Public      ne;'^;ToSSn'°ea?,Sn^or%'r^S^^ 
Power  Supply   System   all   steam  energy   in      other  purposes  prwucuon   or 

excess  of  the  needs  of  the  Commission  pro-  i,    rv.r,^^.«*4«^  ♦«  /-. .    . 

duced  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  new  of  acSu,^  »n^fU  v^T^"^°°  '°f  ^""^ 
production  reactor.  ?^.  oil"^  .  "^I^^k *''    ^^    *^°°^*"*°°  = 

5.  Commission  review  of  designs,  plans,  and      ^^J^^^°ZTll^^'''iT''^^l'l/^- 
•  ^     ..,  1  .c,        »  o     •  K-s^i— .,  ouu      vance  lor  an  costs  associated  with  modiflrai- 

ri  £S£.r  =-""'  -'-"--  '^-r; x" Js  H; 

the  generating  facilities  and  approve  any  have  had  If  it  had  not  entered  into  the  ar- 
Io?,MT,T.Tt  th.  «r  Commission  determines  rangement.  At  no  time  will  the  ^mmlLlon 
could  affect  the  safe  and  effective  operation      be  required  to  expend  its  own  funds     -mcMc 

n  .i^'  .n'^rl^^tZ'T.^"^"^'  ?  .°'  °'''"  ^°«^  ''^•^^  >•«»""  '~°»  activities  ?hlch  SJ 

plants  and  facilities  of  the  Commission.  Commission    agrees    to    undertake    shall    be 

6.  commission     inspection     rights:      The  paid  for  from  funds  advance? to  thrCom! 
re^al^rbirri^th^^^cor^u^tilJirrth:  Z:^^  ^^  ---'^^-^  ^-"^  Power^Su^^ 

Son  '^m^i."l^Tlm^.^^r^'''''rS^'T'''  P">°^^^^  '"»  '^  ^'^^  ^^%ic\°.e  ofS 
m?fci^^  „m     vf  impaired      The   Com-      quantity  or  quality  of  steam  energy  deUv- 

mission  Will  have  comparable  Inspection  ered  or  available,  in  accordance  ^th  the 
rights  concerning  the  new  production  re-  following  schedule- 
actor  during  the  power-only  phase.  In  addi- 
tlon,  the  Commission,  as  a  consequence  of 
Inspection,  during  both  the  dual-purpose 
and  power-only  periods,  may  require  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  to  un- 
dertake certain  programs  In  order  to  assure 
the  safety,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
new  production  reactor  and  other  Commis- 
sion plants  and  facllitlea. 

7.  Commission  direction  of  operations  dur- 
ing emergencies:  During  any  period  in  which 
the  Commission  determines  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  relating  to  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  new  producUon  reactor 
the  Commission  may  direct  all  actions  and 
operations  involving  the  generating  facili- 
ties, and  involving  the  new  production  reac- 
tor during  periods  when  U  U  leased  to  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System.  untU 
the  emergency  is  terminated. 

8.  Transition  to  power-only  operation-  At 
times  when  the  Commission  gives  notice  to 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
that  dual-purpoee  operation  is  to  be  sus- 
pended. Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  will  take  necessary  steps  to  satisfy 
any  licensing  requirements  which  may  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  its  operation  of  the 
new  production  reactor  and  will  undertake 

inl  "Z^^Z  T^^*»<^*'°««  1°  the  generat-  13.  Term  and  termination:     The  duration 

poler-onlv  n~.r„M^^?r>,^^'^*'°'^°***^  °'  **^*  contract  shall  be  from  its  execution 
th7Z^Tl^^I^  \  ^^l  Commission  at  until  the  revenue  bonds  Issued  by  Washlng- 
m^tSSTtio^,  or^r"  ^  "°'»":*^>'«  necessary  ton  Public  Power  Supply  System^have  been 
wwch  ^ri^^enti^!  new  production  reactor  paid  or  retired  and  shall  continue  thereafter 
be  paid  for  bTw«S^i^  *  i^  Conmilsslon,  to  so  long  as  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
P^ySvstlm^T^^fn  ^f  f"*'"^^°'^"^"P■  ^y^'*'™  continues  to  own  and  operate  tiie 
der  to  w«,hT?.!.  °^;ff°°  ^^^  **'*°  ^°-  generating  facilities.  The  contract  may  be 
Svst^m  ,T:**'^l"»*on  Public  Power  Supply  terminated  by  the  Commission  In  the  event 
lefljufT  ^"^  production  reactor  under  a     the  land  lease  or  the  new  production  reactor 

bel^       **'"*°*  described  in  paragraph  (9)      lease  is  terminated  by  the  Commission. 

14.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  Certain  ad- 
ditional miscellaneous  provisions  are  also 
contained,  such  as  the  Commission's  agree- 
ment to — 

(a)  Make  available  without  charge  pre- 
viously prepared  studies,  designs,  plans,  eto., 
which  are  necessary  for  the  design,  construe- 
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®-  New  production  reactor  lease:  Under 
the  terms  of  the  lease,  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  will  be  required  to  use 
the  new  production  reactor  solely  for  the 
production  of  steam  enwgy  to  operate  the 
generating     facUltlee.    Washington     PubUe 


tlon,  and  operation  of  the  generating  facili- 
ties. 

(b)  Provide  certain  supplies  and  services 
to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  they  are  available,  at  the  expense 
of  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System. 

(c)  Conduct  certain  technical  studies  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  to  the  generating  facilities  and 
vice  versa,  at  the  expense  of  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System. 

(d)  To  the  extent  and  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  the  Commission 
would  provide  comparable  materials  and 
services  to  other  licensees,  make  available 
special  nuclear  material  for  fuel  and  per- 
form fuel-cycle  services  for  power-only  op- 
eration. 

(e)  The  contract  has  other  provisions  re- 
lating to  Government  property,  patents,  secu- 
rity, availability  of  Information  and  reports, 
and  various  standard  clauses  required  in  all 
contracts  to  which  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 

Program    JusmncATiON    Data — No.    63-1000 
Phase  n 

A.    HAMES  OF  CONTRACTORS 

Trilateral  contracts  among  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  (BPA),  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  and  indi- 
vidual participants  (currently  public  utility 
districts  In  the  State  of  Washington  but  may 
Include  other  publicly,  cooperatively,  or  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  or  industrial  firms  In 
Bonneville  marketing  area) . 

B.    DESCRIPTION  OF  PROPOSED  ARRANGEMENT 

1.  Objective:  The  objective  of  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  Is  to  make  it  feasible  for 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System  to 
purchEise  and  pay  for  the  byproduct  new  pro- 
duction reactor  steam.  The  arrangement 
would  also  assist  BPA  to  firm  up  and  thereby 
make  salable  large  quantities  of  surplus 
peaking  capacity  and  secondary  electric  en- 
ergy which  otherwise  would  be  wasted  to 
meet  a  need  for  additional  firm  p>ower  to 
supply  publicly  and  privately  owned  public 
utilities,  cooperatives  and  Industries  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  mutual  exchange 
of  power  would  also  result  In  more  econom- 
ical operation  of  the  Columbia  River  power 
system. 

C.     GENERAL    FEATURES    OF    PROPOSED     ARRANGE- 
MENT 

1.  Financing  construction  and  operation  of 
the  works,  plants,  and  facilities  for  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  power  and  energy 
project:  The  supply  system  will  issue  rev- 
enue bonds  pursuant  to  the  bond  resolution 
of  the  supply  system  to  obtain  the  funds  to 
buUd  the  project.  It  will  sell  the  output  of 
the  plant,  delivered  at  Vantage,  Wash.,  to 
the  participating  utilities,  which  may  in- 
clude publicly  and  privately  owned  utilities, 
but  all  are  Initially  customers  of  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Each  participating 
utility  will  purchase  a  fractional  share  of  the 
Hanford  output  for  which  It  will  agree  to 
pay  the  same  fractional  share  of  the  total 
annual  costs  of  the  project,  Including  bond 
amortization. 

2.  Term:  Commencing  at  12  pjn.  on  the 
date  of  execution  and  ending  when  the  rev- 
enue bonds  are  paid,  continuing  thereafter 
until  notice  of  termination  Is  given  by  the 
Administrator. 

There  in  an  additional  termination  pro- 
vision for  the  period  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  commercial  operation  of  the 
project  if,  during  such  period,  the  AEC  dis- 
continues construction  of  new  production 
reactor,  or  the  continuation  of  the  agreement 
becomes  economically  unjustified.  In  the 
event  of  such  termination,  the  Government 
will  reimburse  the  Supply  System  for  costs 
Incurred  up  to  the  date  of  termination. 
(These  provisions  principally  relate  to  the 
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contingency  of  an  international  agreement 
affecting  the  project.) 

3.  (Construction  of  the  project:  The  supply 
Bystem  will  oonstmct  the  project  and  the 
transmlsrton  faclUtleB  required  to  connect 
Into  the  Bonneville  system  at  Vantage,  Wash. 

4.  Exchange  of  energy  ajid  payment  of 
project  annual  costs:  The  participating  util- 
ities, as  a  group.  wlU  Jointly  dellTcr  Into 
the  BPA  system  at  Vantage  their  respective 
shares  of  the  output  of  the  new  production 
reactor  generation.  In  exchange.  Bonneville 
will  make  energy  and  capacity  available  to 
each  participating  utility  at  its  load  centers, 
under  the  terms  of  its  power  sales  contract 
with  BPA.  The  amount  of  power  which 
BPA  will  make  available  to  such  utilities 
will  be  an  amount  equal  in  value,  under  the 
current  BPA  rate,  to  the  utilities'  share  of 
the  annual  costs  of  the  Hanford  project. 

If  privately  owned  organizations,  as  par- 
ticipants, become  parties  to  exchange  con- 
tracts. BPA's  obligation  to  make  deliveries 
of  power  to  them  under  the  contracts  In 
the  event  of  a  regional  power  shortage  would 
be  the  same  as  Its  obligation  to  make  deliv- 
eries of  power  to  public  agencies. 

After  the  end  of  each  contract  year  the 
actual  costs  will  be  determined  and  an  ap- 
propriate adjustment  in  energy  will  be  made 
under  the  remaining  months  of  the  current 
contract  year,  if  such  actual  costs  differ 
from  the  estimated  costs. 

If  any  participant  should  no  longer  have 
a  power  sales  contract  with  BPA,  the  Govern- 
ment will  make  available  exchange  electric 
energy  In  an  amount  which  Is  equal  to  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  his  monthly 
share  of  the  project  annual  costs  by  the 
average  cost  per  kUowatt-hour  for  Arm 
power  under  the  prevailing  rates  to  other 
participants  of  the  same  class  who  are  cus- 
tomers of  the  Government.  The  rate  of 
delivery  of  such  energy  will  be  determined 
by  dividing  such  energy  In  average  kilowatts 
by  60  percent. 

5.  Scheduling  arrangements:  The  o[>era- 
tlon  of  the  project  will  be  scheduled  by  the 
Government  dispatcher. 

6.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project;  The  supply  system  will  operate  and 
maintain  the  project.  Planjxed  outages  will 
take  place,  if  possible,  when  the  Govern- 
ment's commitments  are  least  affected. 

7.  Ownership  of  facilities  and  option  to 
acquire:  Ownership  of  the  project  during 
the  term  of  agreement  will  be  In  the  supply 
system.  The  Government  may  acquire  the 
project  ( 1 )  prior  to  the  time  when  all  bonds 
and  other  obligations  have  been  paid  by 
assuming  the  outstanding  balance  of  such 
obligations  or  (2)  upon  the  termination  of 
the  agreement.  In  either  event,  prior  con- 
gressional authorization  would  be  required. 

8.  The  supply  system -ABC  agreement: 
The  supply  system  and  the  AEC  win  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  construction 
and  operation  of  the  project.  The  ABC 
agreement,  to  which  the  supply  system  ob- 
ligates itself,  will  be  attached  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

9.  Accounts:  The  supply  system  will  keep 
accurate  records  and  accounts  for  the  proj- 
ect which  will  be  annually  audited  by  a  firm 
of  certified  public  accountants.  A  copy  of 
this  audit  wUl   be  furnished   the  BPA. 

10.  Other  provisions:  The  contract  has 
other  provisions  relating  to  Insurance,  main- 
tenance of  reserve  funds,  waivers  of  default, 
notices,  assignment,  arbitration,  rates,  and 
various  standard  clauses  required  in  aU  con- 
tracts to  which  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 


EASTERN  AIR  LINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korni- 
CAYl   may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  much-needed  remedy  for  pre- 
venting jurisdictional  strikes  in  the 
airlines  industry.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  strike 
of  the  flight  engineers  on  Eastern  Air 
Lines  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  a  small  group  of  in- 
dividuals could  {perpetrate  such  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  national  economy,  the 
public  interest,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  traveling  public  in  such  a  flagrant 
fashion.  Not  only  is  this  action  "the 
height  of  irresponsibility,"  as  President 
Kennedy  has  stated;  it  Is  also  the  height 
of  arrogance  and  the  depth  of  self-in- 
terest and  arrant  disregard  for  the  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  rights  of  the  many 
for  the  selfish  interests  of  the  few. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams from  my  congressional  district, 
where  are  located  two  major  airports 
served  by  Eastern  Air  Line^  protesting 
this  strike  and  demanding  that  some 
action  be  taken  in  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  the  economy  against 
such  imwarranted  disruption  of  orderly 
airline  schedules.  E^en  before  this  in- 
flux of  protests  was  received  in  my  office, 
however,  and  within  5  days  after  the 
strike  was  called,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  employ  the 
powers  and  prestige  of  his  Office  to  recti- 
fy this  deplorable  situation  in  the  public 
interest.  I  have  no  information  that 
any  progress  has  been  made  toward  the 
settlement  of  this  dispute  and  therefore 
feel  that  immediate  action  by  the  Con- 
gress is  not  only  desirable,  but  impera- 
tive, in  order  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  do  the  job. 

The  loss  resulting  from  this  strike  to 
18,000  other  employees  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  the  loss  to  the  company,  and  the 
loss  to  business  concerns  and  private 
citizens,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  con- 
venience, but  in  cold  cash,  is  incalculable 
and  indefensible.  One  Is  led  to  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  there  is  a  lacuna 
or  missing  link  in  our  labor  laws  which 
must  be  met  by  appropriate  legislation 
to  prevent  these  jurisdictional  strikes 
against  the  public  interest  and  conveni- 
ence in  this  important  industry.  The 
background  of  this  controversy,  and  the 
developments  leading  up  to  tliis  wholly 
unjustified  action  by  the  flight  engineers. 
Is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here, 
but  I  should  like  to  recite  a  few  of  the 
most  appalling  effects  of  the  strike  on 
our  economy,  on  national  and  interna- 
tional public  service,  and  on  other  em- 
ployees of  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

The  damage  done  to  the  flight  opera- 
tions of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  according  to 
information  received  in  my  office  this 
morning,  is  that  an  average  of  424  daily 
flights  have  been  canceled  between  115 
cities  including  service  to  Canada,  Ber- 
muda, Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico. 

In  terms  of  domestic  public  service, 
more  than  30,000  travelers  a  day — or 


nearly  15  percent  of  total  domestic  air 
travelers  have  been  affected.  This  per- 
centsige  includes  ai>proximately  70  per- 
cent of  all  air  titivelers  between  New 
York  and  both  Boston  and  Washington, 
dependent  on  the  air  shuttle,  and  about 
50  percent  of  all  air  traveleis  between 
the  Northeast  and  the  South  and  South- 
west. 

Eight  communities  have  no  service  at 
all;  thirteen  cities  have  lost  all  trunk- 
line  service,  and  from  30  to  50  percent  of 
current  air  travel  is  disrupted  in  many 
major  commumties. 

In  terms  of  international  public  serv- 
ice, there  is  no  U-S.-flag  service  between 
New  York  and  Montreal  or  New  York  and 
Mexico  City,  and  service  to  and  from 
Bermuda  is  cut  50  percent. 

In  terms  of  the  human  element,  ap- 
proximately 17.500  out  of  a  total  of  17,906 
employees  have  been  released  by  Eastern, 
with  only  a  skeleton  force  retained  to 
attend  to  housekeeping  activities.  Losses 
in  salaries  of  employees  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $400,000  a  day.  or  $12  mil- 
lion a  month.  In  terms  of  cost  to  the 
company  of  this  unwarranted  work  stop- 
page. Eastern  Air  Lines  is  experiencing 
a  minimum  of  $1  million  a  day  in  lost 
revenues  alone.  In  addition.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  additional  20,000  people 
employed  In  providing  collateral  services 
to  Eastern  Air  Lines  are  also  adversely 
affected. 

Eastern  Air  lines  employs  575  flight 
engineers.  This  Is  what  575  Individuals 
have  been  able  to  do,  under  our  present 
labor  laws,  to  millions  of  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  In  the  House  will 
agree  that  the  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  and  to  recognize  that  this  kind  of 
situation  Is  not  democracy  In  action — It 
is  irresponsibility  rampant,  bravado  gone 
berserk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  it  Is  time  to  call 
a  halt,  and  I  believe  this  bill,  to  amend 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  will  solve  these 
jurisdictional  hassles  in  the  airline  In- 
dustry in  a  fashion  that  is  fair,  non- 
retaliatory,  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
general  public,  the  airlines,  airline  em- 
ployees, and  organized  labor. 

Briefly,  the  bill,  which  relates  exclu- 
sively to  the  operation  of  airlines,  pro- 
vides that  when  the  National  Mediation 
Board  finds,  in  the  occurrence  of  a  strike 
or  strike  threat,  that  the  dispute  Involves 
jurisdictional  matters,  the  President  may 
submit  such  dispute  to  a  Jurisdictional 
Disputes  Board,  proposed  by  this  bill  to 
be  established.  Thereupon  the  Board  is 
empKjwered  to  handle  the  dispute,  con- 
duct hearings,  and  reach  a  final  deter- 
mination on  the  jurisdictional  dispute. 
to  be  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  Board's  deter- 
mination to  be  appealed  to  the  appropri- 
ate courts  to  assure  the  Justice  of  the 
Board's  findings.  While  the  dispute  is 
under  consideration  by  this  Board,  no 
labor  organization,  its  agents,  nor  the  air 
carriers  may  engage  In  strike  or  lockout 
or  render  any  change  In  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  out  of  which  the 
dispute  emanated.  This  requirement  is 
enforclble  by  order  of  any  UjS.  district 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 

Unless  set  aside  by  the  court,  the 
award  stemming  from  the  Board's  find- 
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ings  is  to  be  final  and  binding  and  en- 
forcible  by  the  UJS.  district  court. 

The  Jurisdictional  Disputes  Board  Is 
to  be  composed  of  a  chairman  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine and  the  Board  continues  to 
serve  until  the  case  is  resolved,  which 
shall  be  limited  to  a  60 -day  period  from 
date  of  establishment  of  the  Board,  un- 
less the  parties  stipulate  an  extension  of 
time.  These  are  Individual  boards 
established  to  handle  Individual  juris- 
dictional disputes  and  they  expire  on 
completion  of  the  task  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  feeling 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  great  national 
importance,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  swift 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress  on 
this  bill  In  order  to  put  the  planes  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines  back  in  the  skies  and 
to  evold  disabling  jurisdictional  disputes 
of  this  nature  within  the  airlines  Indus- 
try In  the  future. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CLARK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Toll),  on  account  of  personal  business. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  RosEN-rHAL) ,  for  Friday,  July  13.  and 
Monday.  July  18,  1962.  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reu&s.  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HoLiKiELD,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rutherford  («t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  45  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
July  17. 

Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
July  18.  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Breeding. 

Mr.  Harris  and  to  Include  a  speech 
made  In  New  York  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  tWo  instances. 

Mr.  Pillion  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED       JOINT       RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

•  Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 


tnily  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  ooarketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  1962. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title:' 

8.  2775.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1954,  providing  for  a  continuance  of  civil 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjcn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  16,  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  C^ief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  4.  1962.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers,  on  a  letter 
report  on  the  Stump  Creek  at  SykesvlUe. 
Pa.,  authorized  by  the  Flood  (Control  Act  ap- 
proved July  3,  1958;  to  the  Ck)nmiittee  on 
Public  Works. 

2304.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  E>epartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Black  Creek.  8.  C. 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  31,  1957;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  4,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  pap>er8  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Arkansas  River 
from  Tamaha,  Okla..  southeastward  smd  San 
Bois  C~eek  and  tributaries,  Oklahoma,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  27.  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  relative  to  a  request  by 
the  Georgetown  Divide  Public  Utility  District 
of  El  E>orado  County,  Calif.,  that  its  loan  be 
Increased  from  $3,877,670  to  $4,637,000,  an 
additional  $750,330.  pursuant  to  71  Stat.  48; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xn,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Ck)nference  report  cm  H.R.   11131;    without 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  1977) .    Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  726.  Resolution  taking 
H.R.  8060  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree- 
ing to  Senate  amendments;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1978).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  Rule  XXlI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachvuetts : 

H.R.  12525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  restore  com- 
petitive equality  to  retailers  and  other  dis- 
tributors with  respect  to  certain  sales  to 
business  and  other  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  12526.  A  bill  to  amend  section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide a  7-year  net  operating  loss  carryover  for 
certain  regulated  transportation  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 

H Jl.  12527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  I»resident 
to  establish  boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
disputes  In  the  air  transportation  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.KYL: 

H.R.  12528.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning, authorization,  and  establishment  of 
regional  parks,  monuments,  historical  parks, 
and  seashores,  recreational  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  12529.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  nuclear  magnetic  resonance 
spectrometer  and  one  mass  spectrometer  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  nUnols;  to  the 
Conmalttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 

HJt.  12530.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  Ooverrunent  purchase  and  resale  of 
domestically  produced  newly  mined  processed 
mica  and  mica  m-e;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 

HJl.  12531.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  preliminary  plans  and  estimates  of 
cost  for  the  development  under  the  parking 
plaza  east  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  of  a  transit 
subway  and  terminal,  a  tourist  reception 
center,  and  garage,  shopping,  and  restaurant 
facilltiee  for  the  convenience  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and 
their  staffs,  employees  of  the  "US.  Capitol, 
and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

H.R.  12532.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson, Nev.;  to  the  Conamittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

HJl.  12533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  develop  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  promote  the  foreign 
conunerce  of  the  United  States  through  the 
use  of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

H.R.  12534.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  June  30, 
1965,  the  import  tax  on  certain  copper-bear- 
ing materials;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Bidr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  12535.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  air  transportation  Industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ck)mmerce. 
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By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  12536.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  the  nat- 
Tir*l  beauty  of  the  Potomac  River  between 
Great  Falls  aiul  Mount  V'emoa;  to  prevent 
the  use  ol  District  of  Columbia  faculties  by 
projects  which  would  Impair  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Potomac;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SHELLET: 

H.B.  12537.  A  bUl   to   establish   a  Federal 
commission  on  the  disposition   of  Alcatraz 
Island:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  8CHWENGEL: 

H.J.  Res.  818.  Joint  rescduti<xi  to  establish 
a  joint  congressional  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awarding  a  Medal  of  Merit  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  made  slgnifl- 
cant  contributions  to  the  humanities  and 
the  arts:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  K£ARNS. 

H.J.  Res.  819.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  Bn,T»S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  prlyate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  smd 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  1253S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannls 
Athanasios  Elenls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANX: 
HJt.  12539.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Leslie  O. 
Cox  and  other  employees  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
aUoa  Agency  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 

Friday,  July  13, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  P.  Pitts.  Chaplain. 
U.S.  Army,  49th  Armored  Division.  Port 
Polk,  La,,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Phflippians  4;  7:  And  the  peace  of 
God.  which  transcends  all  our  power  of 
thought,  will  be  a  garrison  to  guard  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Almighty  Gkxl,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
guide,  we  pray  Thee,  these  men  to  whom 
Thou  hast  committed  the  government  of 
our  Nation.  Grant  to  them  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Help  them  this  day  to 
know  Thy  holy  will  and  to  fulfill  Thy 
divine  purpose. 

Grant  that  through  their  leadership 
the  citizens  of  this  Republic  "xUll  cultivate 
and  maintain  the  institutions,  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  habits  of  a  responsible 
and  disciplined  freedom.  Amid  the 
yearnings  of  our  troubled  world,  may  this 
freedom  bring  peace  to  all  men. 

Today,  we  pray,  create  within  each  of 
us  renewed  faith,  desire  for  righteous- 
ness, and  the  rule  of  empathy. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  HvMrnnwr.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thusday. 
July  12. 1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  July  12,  1962,  Uie  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2679)  for 
the  relief  of  John  Axel  Arvidson. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purjxjses,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate; that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagieeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  MoRCAif,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Judd  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  809)  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1.  1963.  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humph rky.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  stat^nents  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SESSION  OP  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Huxphkxt.  and  by 
unanimous  omsent,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
8«vate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  t2ie 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMTTTEK 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


UjS.  district  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  C.  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  J.  McManus.  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  C.  Hanson,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  and 
southern  districts  of  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EDWIN  R.  PRICE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  the  nomination  of  Edwin  R.  Price, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review.  The  nomina- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Thereafter 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  I  Mr.  Hn.Ll,  reported  the 
nomination  favorably,  and  It  is  now  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as 
In  executive  session,  that  the  Senate  may 
proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tion will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edwin  R.  Price  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
conlhined. 

Mr.  HUMPHRFY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaminous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith- 


LEGISLATTVE    SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2916.  A  bill  to  change  the  names  of  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument,  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (RepC.  No.  1726) : 

H  R.  8484.  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  Hill  National  Historic  Sites, 
NY.,  and  fur  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1729): 

H.R.  9273.  All  act  to  repeal  obsolete  laws 
relating  to  military  bounty  land  warrants 
and  to  provide!  for  cancellation  of  recorded 
warrants  (Rept.  No.  1728). 

By  Mr.  BIBLS.  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S  2390.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  National 
Memorial  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1727). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  June  29,  1962, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   HUMPHRBY: 

8.  3542.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  feed 
for  animals:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Huicphxit  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  3543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dom- 
enlc  Llm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 3544.  A    blU    authorizing    modification 
of  the  project  for  Gloucester  Harbor,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Wwks. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  3545.  A  bin  for  the  reU«f  of  Dr.  Mam- 
douh  S.  Younes:  and 

8.854«.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Woo 
Yoon  Chey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KDCHKL: 

S.  3547.  A  biU  to  provide  for  protection  of 
the  shore  from  Surfside  to  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
S.  3548.  A  blU  to  suspend  temporarUy  the 
application  of  certain  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  13,  1906.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1961  (75  Stat.  776),  to  articles  pro- 
duced through  handicraft  Industry  by  mem- 
bers of  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of  American 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  FOOD, 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT,  RE- 
LATING  TO   PEED   FOR   ANIMALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  animal  feed. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  the  food  and  drug 
laws  and  to  correct  needless  inequities 
among  feed  suppliers  which  have  arisen 
in  the  course  of  the  administration  of 
the  food  additives  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  food 
additives  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  it  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  definition  of 
the  term  "food  additive"  any  substance 
which  was  in  use  and  approved  prior  to 
September  6.  1958.  This  provision  has 
been  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  as  though  it 
created  merely  an  exemption  for  the  par- 
ticular user  at  a  particular  place  rather 
than  for  the  substance  itself.  As  a  re- 
sult, feed  manufacturers  and  users  of 
livestock  feed  are  faced  with  a  highly 
discriminatory  situation.  Some  feed 
suppliers  are  permitted  to  use  Ingredients 
in  formula  feeds  which  are  denied  to 
other  feed  suppliers.  In  other  instances 
feed  suppliers  are  permitted  to  use  cer- 
tain ingredients  in  older  and  less  efficient 
plants  which  were  in  existence  prior  to 
September  6,  1958,  but  are  prohibited 
from  using  the  same  ingredients  in  feeds 
produced  in  newer  and  more  modem 
plants  or  in  Improved  formulations. 
Where  one  supplier  is  permitted  to  use 
an  ingredient  as  having  been  approved, 
whereas  other  suppliers  are  prohibited 
from  using  the  same  ingredients.  It  Is 
clear  that  an  Intolerable  competitive  sit- 
uation exists.  Farmers  are  in  a  quan- 
dary. They  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
type  of  feed  they  want  and  need  from 
their  regular  suppliers  and  are  compelled 
to  search  out  new  or  unknown  sources 
of  supply. 

We  have  a  situation  where  citizens  are 
not  being  treated  equally  under  the  law. 
Economic  advantage  Is  being  given  to 
one  competitor  over  another.  In  such 
a  situation  the  public  Interest  Is  not  be- 
ing served. 

The  bill  which  I  have  just  Introduced 
will  eliminate  this  obviously  unfair  and 
unnecessary  result.  It  will  permit  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  treat 
all  feed  suppliers  and  feed  users  alike. 
It  will  also  give  greater  protection  to  the 
public  than  is  presently  accorded  under 
existing  law.  At  present,  any  ingredient 
which  was  In  use  prior  to  September  6, 
1958,  can  continue  to  be  used  by  certain 
users  even  though  it  could  not  be  ap- 
proved today  by  virtue  of  section  402(c) 
(3),  the  provision  p<^ularly  known  as 
the  Delaney  clause.  The  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  will  permit  the  Food 


and  Drug  Administration  to  stop  the  use 
of  an  ingredient,  even  though  It  may 
have  been  approved  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  food  additives  amendment, 
if  such  an  ingredient  could  not  be  ap- 
proved under  section  402(c>(3)  of  the 
act  as  it  would  be  revised.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  an  Ingredient  is  safe  and  is  per- 
mitted to  be  used  by  one  feed  manufac- 
turer, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion will  have  authority  to  permit  its  use 
upon  the  same  basis  by  other  feed  manu- 
facturers. Farmers  will  then  be  able  to 
obtain  the  type  of  feed  they  need  from 
their  regular  suppliers. 

Both  the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  present 
Secretary  have  recognized  the  discrimi- 
nation and  unfairness  which  now  exist 
under  the  present  provisions  of  law,  and 
both  have  pointed  out  the  need  for  cor- 
rective action.  My  bill  will  provide  the 
corrective  action  and  at  the  same  time 
not  impair  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Delaney  amendment. 

The  only  point  in  which  my  bill  dif- 
fers from  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  has  to  do  with  the  extent  to 
which  power  is  to  be  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  withdraw  sanctions  or  approvals 
granted  prior  to  September  6,  1958.  In 
my  bill  the  withdrawal  authority  is  co- 
ordinated with  the  operative  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  Is  limited  to  feed  in- 
gredients which  are  subject  to  the 
Delaney  clause.  Under  my  bill  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  given  the  power  to  with- 
draw any  approval  granted  to  a  car- 
cinogenic substance,  regardless  of  when 
such  approval  was  granted,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  it  could  not  cur- 
rently be  approved  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  The  Secretary's  recom- 
mendation on  the  other  hand,  in  effect, 
asks  for  authority  to  eliminate  complete- 
ly the  prior  sanction  provision  which  the 
Congress  wrote  Into  the  1958  act.  This 
gives  rise  to  an  Issue  which  affects  many 
substances  other  than  feed  Ingredients. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  Inject  this  broader 
Issue  Into  this  bill  since  It  will  be  fully 
considered  in  connection  with  the  con- 
sideration of  major  food  and  drug  legis- 
lation which  the  administration  hsus  rec- 
ommended and  is  pending  before  the 
other  body. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  welfare  will  take  prompt  action 
on  this  measure  so  it  can  be  enacted  into 
law  during  this  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  blU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3542)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
respect  to  feed  for  animals,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PUBLIC     WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OP   1962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  biU  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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If  agreed  to,  the  amendments  would 
allow  individuals  who  are  members  or 
adherents  of  any  recognized  church  or 
religious  sect,  the  tenets  or  teachings  of 
which  forbid  its  members  or  adherents 
from  accepting  social  insurance  benefits 
of  the  type  provided  by  the  insurance 
system  established  by  title  II,  to  become 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
if  a  certificate  is  filed  by  members  of 
such  church  indicating  that  such  indi- 
viduals do  not  want  coverage. 

In  submitting  the  amendments  I  am 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  in  Ohio  there 
are  a  substantial  number  of  Amish  peo- 
ple. Their  religious  teaching  prohibits 
them  from  accepting  any  aid  from  Gov- 
ernment to  care  for  their  aged,  their  un- 
employed, their  sick,  and  their  inca- 
pacitated. 

The  principle  of  the  Amish  is  that  by 
moral  and  divine  law  they  are  bound  to 
take  care  of  their  own.  They  protest 
vigorously  that  if  they  were  compelled 
to  become  members  of  the  social  security 
system,  they  would  be  coerced  or  at  least 
persuaded  to  abandon  the  teachings  of 
their  church. 

I  submit  the  amendments  in  behalf  of 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Scott  J,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI,  and  myself. 
The  Amish  people  make  the  argument 
that  they  fully  subscribe  to  the  idea  of 
giving  to  government  that  which  is  gov- 
ernment's, but  leaving  to  themselves  and 
giving  to  God  that  which  is  God's.  They 
contend  that  they  want  no  largesse. 
They  will  take  care  of  their  own.  All 
they  ask  is  that  they  be  spared  compul- 
sion and  dictation  in  that  field. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  commend 
and  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Amish  people,  to  whom  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  reference,  are  among  the 
finest  citizens  of  our  State  of  Ohio. 
They  are  entirely  sincere  in  their  re- 
ligious views  and  beliefs,  which  they 
have  followed  for  many  years.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Senator  has  sub- 
mitted his  amendments.  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  a  cosponsor  and  have  my  name  at- 
tached to  it.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor. I  hope  the  amendments  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  my  colleague  join  in 
sponsorship  of  the  amendments.  I  shall 
add  his  name  to  the  amendments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me,  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  to  House  bill  10606.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
some  brief  explanatory  remarks  explain- 
ing its  import. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  and  explanatory  re- 
marks will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  13  through  2S  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
'benefit  period'  with  respect  to  any  Individ- 
ual means  a  period  of  consecutive  dajre — 

"  ( 1 )  beginning  with  the  first  day  ( not  In- 
cluded In  a  previous  benefit  period)  (A)  on 
which  such  Individual  is  furnished  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services  or  skilled  nursing 
services  and  (B)  which  occurs  In  a  month 
for  which  he  Is  entitled  to  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  this  title,  and 

"(2)  ending  with  the  90th  day  thereafter 
on  each  of  which  he  Is  neither  an  Inpatient 
In  a  hospital  nor  an  Inpatient  In  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  (whether  or  not  such  90  days 
are  consecutive),  but  only  if  such  90  days 
occur  within  a  period  of  not  more  than  180 
consecutive  days." 

The  explanatory  remarks  presented  by 
Mr.  McNamara  are  as  follows : 

My  amendment  Is  a  technical  one  Intended 
to  correct  wording  In  the  definition  of  a 
"benefit  period"  which  would  have  led,  I  am 
sure  Inadvertently,  to  results  not  Intended 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  have  shown  us  that  there 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  older 
people,  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  and 
who  have  been  hospitalized  for  long  periods, 
could  be  better  taken  care  of  at  home  at 
much  greater  satlsf>^ctlon  to  themselves,  and 
at  less  cost  to  anyone.  If  they  could  be  given 
Intermittent  hospital  care,  say,  for  1  or  2 
days  a  month. 

While  the  Anderson  amendment  quite 
properly  Is  designed  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  patients  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
hospitals  to  nursing  homes  and  then  to  their 
own  homes,  the  language  of  that  amend- 
ment, as  It  now  stands,  would  Inflict  a  seri- 
oiis  penalty  on  people  In  need  of  such  Inter- 
mittent hospitalization.  It  provides  that 
after  he  had  received  150  units  of  care,  a 
beneficiary  would  never  again  be  eligible  for 
any  services  under  the  bill  until  he  had  been 
out  of  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  for  a 
continuous  period  of  90  days.  That  could 
mean  that  some  Individuals  might  receive 
only  one  period  of  benefits  throughout  their 
entire  retirement  lives. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that  a 
beneficiary  will  be  entitled  to  begin  a  new 
benefit  period  after  he  has  been  out  of  the 
hospital  and  nursing  home  for  a  total  of 
90  days  In  a  6  months'  period.  The  90  days 
would  not  have  to  be  consecutive.  In  other 
words,  the  older  person  who  did  require 
brief  periods  of  Intermittent  hospitalization 
could  receive  It  without  endangering  his 
entitlement  to  future  benefits. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Department's  ex- 
perts have  agreed  that  acceptance  of  my 
amendment  will  have  an  altogether  negli- 
gible effect  on  the  costs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  House  bill  10606,  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  on  Monday.  I  have  an  under- 
standing with  the  leadership  that  it  will 
be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Goldwater,  Lausche.  Young 
of  Ohio,  and  myself,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  (H.R.  10606) ,  to 
place  the  Amish  and  others  with  serious 
religious  scruples  against  receiving  so- 
cial insurance  benefits  on  an  optional 


coverage  basis  imder  the  social  security 
laws. 

I  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  force  those  of  the  Amish  faith, 
who  probably  number  not  more  than 
3,000,  under  the  compulsory  coverage 
features  of  the  social  security  laws  in 
violation  of  their  basic  religious  beliefs. 

We  have  attempted  to  draft  the  pro- 
posal in  such  a  way  that  its  scope  is  pre- 
cise and  narrow,  and  to  meet  the  admin- 
istrative objections  which  have  been 
voiced  in  the  past. 

I  intend  to  call  up  this  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time  early  in  the  com- 
ing week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 


REVENUE  ACT  OP  1962— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
two  additional  amendments,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10650)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for  m- 
vestment  m  certain  depreciable  property, 
to  eliminate  certain  defects  £ind  inequi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  first  amendment  provides  gener- 
ally for  the  taxation  as  ordinary  income 
of  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  to  a 
controlled  foreign  corporation  of  a  pat- 
ent, invention,  model,  design,  copyright, 
secret  formula  or  process,  or  similar 
property.  Under  section  13  of  the  House 
bill  there  would  be  taxed  to  U.S.  share- 
holders of  controlled  foreign  corix)ra- 
tions  income  derived  from  the  use  or 
other  means  of  exploitation  of  patents, 
copyrights,  and  exclusive  formulas  and 
processes  substantially  developed  in  the 
United  States  or  acquired  from  related 
U.S.  persons.  This  provision  requires 
the  determmation  of  imputed  income 
from  the  use  of  the  patent,  copyright, 
formula,  or  process. 

My  amendment  obviates  the  need  un- 
der the  House  bill  to  determine  the 
amount  of  income  generated  by  such  use. 
It  replaces  the  provision  in  section  13  of 
H.R.  10650  but  curbs  the  abuse  at  which 
such  provision  was  directed  by  insuring 
that  patents  will  be  transferred  abroad 
in  arm's  length  transactions  producing 
a  full  U.S.  tax  at  the  time  of  transfer 
or  on  an  annual  basis.  It  taxes  the  sale 
of  a  patent,  copyright,  or  like  property 
to  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  at 
ordinary  rates  in  cases  where  only  capi- 
tal gains  or  no  tax  would  be  paid  under 
present  law.  This  tax  will  be  imposed 
on  the  proceeds  whether  the  transfer  is 
made  on  a  license,  sale,  or  transfer  for 
stock  basis. 

My  second  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  to  H.R.  10650  to  eliminate  arti- 
ficial tax  incentives  to  capital  movements 
arising  out  of  the  computation  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit. 

At  the  present  time  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion doing  business  in  Canada  through 
a  branch  may  be  subject  to  a  Canadian 
tax  greater  than  the  U.S.  tax.  For  ex- 
ample, the  profits  of  the  branch  might 
be  subject  to  the  normal  50-percent  Ca- 
nadian corporate  rate  plus  a  tax  of  15 
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percent  on  the  remaining  profits  of  the 
branch  which  are  not  reinvested  in  cer- 
tam  assets  in  Canada.  The  combined 
Canadian  tax,  therefore,  might  be  57^4 
percent.  The  foreign  tax  credit  allowed 
by  the  United  States  on  such  Income, 
however,  would  be  limited  to  52  percent, 
the  amount  of  the  VS.  tax.  Thus,  the 
corporation  would  have  an  unused  for- 
eign tax  credit  representing  the  extra 
5 '^2  percent  of  Canadian  tax. 

In  order  to  avoid  wasting  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  taxpayers  in  this  situation 
have  transferred  idle  funds  normally 
invested  in  the  United  States  to  bank 
accounts  or  investments  in  Canada  to 
produce  additional  Investment  income 
subject  to  only  a  15-percent  withholding 
tax  in  Canada.  In  such  a  situation  there 
is  available  to  the  UJS.  corporation  as  a 
credit  against  the  U,S.  tax  on  such  In- 
vestment income  not  only  credit  for  the 
15-percent  Canadian  tax  on  such  income, 
but  also  the  unused  credit  for  Canadian 
tax  on  its  operating  profits  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  52-percent  U.S.  rate.  Thus, 
the  present  foreign  tax  credit  computa- 
tion provides  strong  artificial  incentives 
for  corporations  In  similar  situations  to 
transfer  short-term  Investment  funds 
from  the  United  States  to  countries  such 
as  Canada  which  impose  low  rates  of  tax 
on  such  investment  income. 

My  proposed  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  provisions  would  add  a 
new  limitation  on  the  amount  of  foreign 
tax  credit.  This  limitation  woxild  op- 
erate by  having  the  amount  of  available 
foreign  tax  credit  computed  separately 
with  respect  to  interest  Income  and  all 
other  income.  The  separate  computa- 
tion would  prevent  the  averaging  of  low 
rates  of  foreign  tax  on  interest  inc(xne 
with  higher  rates  on  noninterest  In- 
come. Exceptions  for  two  types  of  Inter- 
est income  would  be  made :  First,  interest 
derived  from  any  transaction  which  is 
directly  related  to  the  active  conduct  of 
a  trade  or  business  in  a  foreign  country 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States; 
and  second,  Interest  received  from  a 
corporation  In  which  the  taxpayer  owns 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting  stock. 
The  limitation  based  on  the  separate 
computation  for  interest  income  would 
be  made  on  a  per  country  basis  and  rules 
would  be  provided  In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer electing  the  overall  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  separate  per  country  com- 
putation for  interest  income.  Special 
transitional  rules  for  carrybacks  and 
carryforwards  are  provided.  Finally, 
the  amendment  would  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962,  but  only  with  respect 
to  interest  resulting  from  transactions 
consummated  after  April  2,  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL- 
AMENDMENT         I 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me  on  behalf  of  my- 


self, the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AncENl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  to  the  Department  of  Labor- 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  10904. 
The  amendment  would  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  from 
$175,000  to  $250,000,  which  will  stiU  be 
$7,500  below  the  budget  item  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie 
on  the  table. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  today  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination  of  Foy  D.  Kohler,  of 
Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OP  EDUCATION  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS  ON  S.  3477  AND 
S.  2827— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
scheduled  hearings  upon  S.  3477,  the 
General  University  Extension  Education 
Act  of  1962.  for  9:30  a.m.,  July  26,  1962, 
in  room  4232,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building, 
and  upon  S.  2827,  the  Adult  Literacy  Act 
of  1962,  at  9:30  a.m.  the  following  day, 
July  27.  1962,  in  the  same  location. 

All  witnesses  who  desire  to  be  heard 
upon  either  of  these  bills  should  make 
their  requests  to  be  heard  kno^-n  in 
writing  to  the  committee  staff,  room 
4230.  New  Senate  OflBce  Building,  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  that  time  may  be 
allocated  to  them.  It  is  anticipated  that 
due  to  the  number  of  potential  witnesses 
on  each  of  the  bills,  time  may  be  at  a 
premlimi;  therefore,  the  sulJcommittee 
will  appreciate  receiving  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance,  50  copies  of  the  written 
statement  covering  the  testimony.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  restrict  to  a  5- 
to  10-minute  period  the  time  allotted  to 
each  witness.  For  this  reason  it  is  hoped 
that  each  witness  desiring  to  present 
oral  testimony,  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  brief  oral  statement 
will  be  followed  in  the  printed  hearings 
by  the  full  text  of  the  prepared  state- 
ment. I  can  assure  each  witness  that 
full  consideration  will  be  given  by  the 
subcommittee  to  all  written  statements 
presented  to  the  sulacommlttee,  even 
though  no  oral  statement  is  made. 

Mr.  President.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill,  S.  3477,  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  , 
be  added  to  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11737) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research,  development,  and 
operation;  construction  of  facilities;  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
George  P.  Mn,LER.  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Fulton  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2775)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  cf  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  13, 1962,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2775)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  30,  1954,  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  vmanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpts  from   address  prepared   for  de- 
livery by  himself  over  Wisconsin  radio  and 
television  stations,  May  12  and  13,  1963,  on 
the  subject  of  "Tourism." 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 
Report   by   Senator   Muepht   to  his   con- 
stituents   highlighting    the    problems    sur- 
rounding the  proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act. 


EDITORIALS  SUPPORT  RACHEL 
CARSONS  PLEA  FOR  PESTICIDE 
REFORMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  called  attention  to  three 
recent  articles  in  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zme  by  the  distinguished  author, 
Rachel  Carson,  which  described  in 
frightening  detail  the  biologic  havoc  be- 
ing wrought  on  the  surface  of  our  planet 
by  indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides  and 
chemical  poisons.  Many  of  us  remember 
her  moving  book  "The  Sea  Around  Us," 
which  evoked  the  magnificent  panorama 
of  life  beneath  the  oceans.  In  that  book 
she  movingly  conveyed  to  the  general 
reader  her  love  and  understandmg  for 
the  world  of  nature. 
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Now,  In  her  New  Yorker  artlolei.  which 
are  to  be  incorporated  in  a  book  to  be 
issued  soon,  she  hM  provided  chilling 
evidence  of  tht  widespread,  sometimes 
ap(>ar«ntly  irrtytrtlble,  damage  done  to 
the  plant,  inseot,  tnd  anlmM  kingdoms 
of  our  countryside  U\rauKh  U\e  applioa* 
tloi\  of  powerful  pi>ijt(M\s  of  various  kiA4i. 
Mor  purpose  in  the  arUoles  was  plainly, 
In  part,  to  shock— but  also  lo  deseribe 
and  explain,  and  thus  to  bring  about 
iom*  badly  nrrdrd  caution  and  reform, 

Tn  a  ci^nxulriRble  extent,  the  wide- 
spread u,Nr  of  ihr^se  poisons  is  the  result 
of  deliberaU'  Fiederal  Qovernment  p»"0- 
trams.  Undoubtedly,  these  efforts  have 
been  both  well  intended  and,  in  many 
cases.  JusUfled  and  effective.  A  return 
to  the  irritating  mosquito  bogs  that 
marred  the  state  of  nature  in  the  pre- 
DDT  days  of  yore  would  not  necessarily 
constitute  progress.  However,  it  is 
abundantly  clear,  on  the  basis  of  Miss 
Carson's  gloomy  recital,  that  in  a  great 
many  Instances  the  use  of  pesticides  has 
gone  well  beyond  the  bounds  dictated 
by  good  judgment. 

I  believe  that  an  independent,  authori- 
tative public  review  of  this  matter  is 
urgently  needed.  If  the  danger  is  less 
than  Miss  Carson  suggests,  then  it  would 
be  Important  to  set  the  record  straight. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  seems  likely, 
this  is  an  area  in  which  important  re- 
forms are  urgently  needed,  then  it  should 
begin  at  once.  Our  already  much-abused 
planet  cannot  forever  w^ithstand  the  pun- 
ishment visited  on  it  by  man  in  his  some- 
times ill-considered  efforts  to  warp  his 
environment  to  his  needs. 

Recent  editorials  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  in  the  New  York  Times  also 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  action 
in  resF>onse  to  the  situation  described  by 
Miss  Carson.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  editorials  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Pofit.  July  13,  1962] 
On    Controlling    Pests 

Rachel  Carson's  series  of  articles  in  the 
New  Yorker  on  insecticides  have  performed 
a  signal  service  In  alerting  the  public  to  the 
hazards  of  indiscriminate  use  of  powerful 
chemical  poisons.  It  Is  no  reproach  to  Miss 
Carson  to  note  that  her  case  is  deliberately 
one  sided.  In  light  of  popular  Indifference 
to  the  damage  that  pesticides  can  inflict  on 
man  and  nature,  a  jolt  was  needed.  Her 
negative  case  is  virtually  as  powerful  as  the 
poisons  she  deplores. 

As  Miss  Carson  carefully  documents,  in- 
secticides have  In  some  areas  decimated 
birds,  injured  human  beings  who  have  been 
careless  in  their  use,  poisoned  fish,  and  al- 
tered the  balance  of  nature.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent that  resistant  pest  strains  have  In  some 
cases  developed  that  require  new  and  fre- 
quently more  toxic  poisons  to  achieve  pest 
control.  And  there  Is  surely  cause  for  con- 
cern In  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
effect  of  human  ingestion  of  Insecticides. 

But  for  better  or  worse,  insecticides  have 
become  an  essential  element  in  food  produc- 
tion. Without  use  of  sprays,  from  26  to  50 
percent  of  apples  would  be  despoiled  by 
worms,  and  comparable  levels  of  damage 
could  be  wrought  on  crops  as  varied  as  al- 


falfa imd  oranberriM,  1%  would  be  wholly 
uoreMonable  to  deory  all  pesticides,  but  it 
is  not  out  of  order  to  esll  for  greaUr  eon* 
uol,  more  research,  ivnd  brosder  public  edu* 
o«uoi^  in  aa  ar«A  whtre  k  mckintntary  bless* 
uvi  can  beeome  sn  endurutt  blifbt, 

The  Qovernment  already  hM  a  Fed*r«i 
Pest  OonVrol  Aevtew  Board,  ciu>\pri»ltMi  r«p< 
reeeatallves  of  Ave  depArtnteivu.  But  fht 
fsart  of  bureauenvcy  f«n  bee^une  J«mn\ed, 
For  example,  the  X>ep«runeut  \.\t  AartrvUuir* 
initialed  a  malor  campalfn  sfainit  the  Are 
ant  before  the  Fish  And  Wiidhle  a»rvi«.>«  )\avI 
A  eh(M\ce  to  atvidy  th»  pittentlnl  hi\rm  The 
havM  WM  c^)i\Bid«rAbie;  in  itt>n\«  Are««,  It 
took  3  yeturt  before  th*  qvtKll  popviUtlon  r«> 
turn«d  to  normal  ItveU.  Now  k  )m«  t«»tlc 
pMttclde  U  l>«lng  via«d  KgRtnat  th*  ftr*  »nt, 
and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  S«rvtc«  tiiMcUclde 
research  budget  has  Jumped  from  nothing  to 
»88.1,000  since  1958. 

There  is  need  for  Intenslv*  study  of  alter- 
native methods  of  pest  control.  In  some 
cases,  as  with  alfalfa,  resistant  hybrid  forms 
may  provide  better  protection  than  the 
spray  gun.  The  Japanese  beetle  can  be  com- 
batted,  as  Miss  Carson  points  out,  by  spread- 
ing a  milky  disease  fatal  to  the  Insect  or  by 
employing  parasites  that  feed  on  the  grubs. 
In  other  cases,  specific  insecticides  that  kill 
only  a  single  species  can  be  developed  (as  In 
the  case  of  fruit  flies  and  the  fire  ant)  avert- 
ing the  havoc  of  broad -spectrum  poisons.  Or 
new  Insecticides  that  limit  harm  to  wildlife 
can  be  found. 

Beyond  this,  some  form  of  public  inquiry, 
possibly  by  a  presldentlally  appointed  panel, 
could  do  much  to  focus  attention  on  the 
perils  of  Indiscriminate  spraying.  If,  as  man- 
ufacturers of  pesticides  assert,  the  reports 
of  damage  are  Inflated,  an  Inquiry  could 
allay  alarm.  But  if.  as  Miss  Carson  contends, 
the  new  poisons  are  threatening  the  extinc- 
tion of  wildlife  and  menacing  the  health  of 
human  beings,  then  assuredly  a  full-scale 
investigation  could  provide  the  groundwork 
for  a  legislative  remedy. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  2,  1962) 
Rachel  Carson's  Warning 

Rachel  Carson,  who  has  charmed  readers 
with  her  rhapsodic  accounts  of  the  natural 
life  of  the  sea  and  the  seashore,  has  written 
a  three-part  series  for  the  New  Yorker  that 
few  will  read  without  a  chill,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  weather.  Her  subject  Is  the  contro- 
versial one  of  our  increasing  use  of  chemical 
poisons  In  a  generally  unsuccessful  effort  to 
eliminate  Insect  pests  and  the  extent  to 
which  we  are,  In  the  process,  subjecting  our- 
selves to  the  hazard  of  slow  poisoning 
through  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
It  is  controversial  because  it  Involves  Gov- 
ernment policies  and  affects  an  important 
source  of  profits  for  the  chemical  industry. 

Miss  Carson  will  be  accused  of  alarmlsm. 
or  lack  of  objectivity,  of  showing  only  the 
bad  side  of  pesticides  while  ignoring  their 
benefits.  But  this,  we  suspect,  Is  her  pur- 
pose as  well  as  her  method.  We  do  not 
combat  highway  carelessness  by  reciting  sta- 
tistics only  of  the  millions  of  motorists  who 
return  safely  to  their  garages,  nor  do  we  And 
a  cure  for  disease  by  boasting  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  mortality  rates.  Miss  Carson  does  not 
argue  that  chemical  insecticides  must  never 
be  used,  but  she  warns  of  the  dangers  of 
misuse  and  overuse  by  a  public  that  has  be- 
come mesmerized  by  the  notion  that 
chemists  are  the  possessors  of  divine  wisdom 
and  that  nothing  but  benefit  can  emerge 
from  their  test  tubes.  If  her  series  helps 
arovise  enough  public  concern  to  immunize 
Government  agencies  against  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  hucksters  and  enforce  adequate 
controls,  the  author  will  be  as  deserving  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  as  wa«  the  inventor  of  DDT. 


PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  AUTHOR- 
ITY ON  RADIATION  HAZARDS 
BACKED  IN  CAPITAL  TIMES  AR- 
TICLE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article"  in  the  Capital  Times  of  Madi- 
son, Wis,,  revirwrd  tl)e  current  situation 
concernli\i  lartiuActlvlty  haaards  Writ- 
ten by  the  Capital  inmc«'  able  Waxliii^f- 
toh  ctin>e»pondrnt,  Ivan  Kaye,  tl^e  article 
pin>vides  a  thoufhUul  analysis  of  the 
fallout  pitkblcnv 

I  wax  plrnsrd  to  note  that  Mr,  Kaye 
calls  aitonlion  to  the  bill  t  have  Intro- 
duced to  vest  central  authority  over  ra- 
dioactivity as  it  affocU  the  public  health 
and  safety  in  the  Public  HealUi  Service, 
He  writes: 

with  the  Federal  Qovernment  now  under 
Increasing  pressure  to  provide  authoritative 
guidance,  there  Is  expected  to  be  consider- 
able support  for  Senator  WnxiAii  Proxmirk'b 
bill  to  put  the  Public  Health  Service  In  com- 
plete charge  of  the  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems arising  from  radiation. 

This  approach,  many  here  feel,  would  cen- 
tralize Government  policy  In  a  vital  and 
highly  confusing  area.  Ideally,  it  would 
eliminate  contradictory  reports  and  studies 
by  competing  Government  agencies  and  make 
the    planning   of   countermeasures    easier. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  bill  will  receive 
prompt  congressional  action,  and  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  evidence  of  support  for 
it  that  Mr.  Kaye  describes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle I  have  referred  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nuclear  Fallout:  The  Grislt  Equation 
(By   Ivan   Kaye) 

Washington. — In  the  great  sweep  of  his- 
tory, with  Its  chronicle  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  fate  of  110  unborn  children 
does  not  bulk  very  large. 

And  yet.  it  is  the  prospect  of  110  deformed 
children,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  crip- 
pled, that  has  cast  a  kind  of  moral  fallout 
over  the  American  conscience  as  it  tries  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  current  nuclear  tests. 

Another  element  In  the  grisly  equation  is 
the  estimated  2,000  leukemia  and  700  bone 
cancer  deaths  over  the  next  70  years  directly 
attributable  to  radioactive  fallout. 

And  hovering  upon  the  diplomatic  hori- 
zon, like  some  dark  and  ominous  cloud,  lies 
the  inevitability  of  future  bomb  tests. 

If  the  Russians  resume  testing,  Prof.  Rus- 
sell H.  Morgan  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity estimates  that  the  dosage  of  iodine 
131  to  the  thyroid  would  probably  exceed 
radiation  protection  guides  in  several  cities. 

Professor  Morgan  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation.  The 
Committee  came  out  with  a  strong  criticism 
of  the  Federal  Government's  handling  of  the 
whole  radiation  problem,  and  recommended 
a  great  expansion  of  research  and  surveil- 
lance measures  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

It  called  for  a  large  Increase  In  appropria- 
tions for  such  work,  to  reach  an  eventual 
outlay  of  $100  million  by  1970.  This  year, 
some  $16  million  will  be  spent  on  radiation 
study  and  monitoring. 

The  White  House  sat  on  the  Committee's 
critical  report  for  3  weeks,  leading  some  ob- 
servers to  speculate  that  the  delay  arose 
because  the  whole  subject  of  fallout  Is  highly 
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»mbMrr«sBln|  to  a  lovemment  thst  is  In  the 
prooeM  of  eonduetlng  nuclear  tests. 
The    sdminutrattoa    hsd    uttered    Ihe 

Diroi^gest  oondvmnstlonB  of  the  BuisUn 
t««t«,  but  the  adjeetlves  hsve  b««n  pruned 
trtun  those  reports  dlMUMlng  AmerlM^n  nu- 

olw»r  wp^rimtnts. 

rrtUc*  bleMfd,  (^  cuNed,  wUh  vtx^d  mem* 
orlM  l«<«v«  not  forf\>tt«n  thwt  l^r^idi^nt  Ken« 
nirUy,  u\  urgmt  s  nuoiMr  tMt  b«i\  laat  r«ll 
At  the  United  NMtlun»,  u««d  lurh  t»rm«  as 
'  th»  \<nA»y\\\  uf  r*rtit>ac«v»  fnkUuut,"  "p<»Uv»tln| 
tl\*  stnvuaphvre,''  snd  *'contMnln»Uon  of  the 
sir,"  I 

He  WM  tslktnt  sb(Ait  the  lluestsas,  snd 
hl«  lftnRuag«  WAS  an  tK>qu»nt  m  hi*  lndig> 
nation  was  juitlfled;  bat  a  tMt  by  sny  othtr 
nation  Is  •  test  Ju«t  the  mu*. 

In  Its  own  dsfens*,  tht  administration 
can  cite  the  report  iMued  r^ently  by  th* 
Federal  Radiation  Council,  a  part  of  th* 
Executive  Oflic*  of  th*  President. 

The  report  came  out  with  depressing  esti- 
mates of  leukemia  and  bone  cancer  deaths 
over  the  next  70  years,  and  administration 
defenders  point  to  this  candor  as  proof  that 
the  Government  will  tell  the  truth  about 
radiation  dangers  to  the  American  people. 

The  report  also  said  that  the  genetic 
damage  from  testing  was  less  than  that  re- 
ceived from  normal  background  radiation. 
It  is  Oiled  with  qualifying  and  cautioning 
statements,  however,  and  admits  that 
neither  Its  conclusionfl  nor  its  statistical 
estimates  of  disease  and  death  are  fixed. 

There  are  some  basics,  however,  that  no- 
body disputes.  It  U  agreed  that  radioactive 
substances  resulting  from  a  nucleu  ex- 
plosion are  absorbed  by  plants,  which  are 
then  eaten  by  animals  and  man.  Since 
man  also  eats  animal  food  and  drinks  milk, 
he  is  prone  to  acquire  more  and  more  of  the 
radioactive  substances. 

The  four  nuclear  flsslon  products  that 
have  caused  the  greatest  concern  are 
strontium  90,  cesium  137,  carbon  14.  and 
Iodine  131. 

Strontium  90  bears  a  strong  chemical  re- 
semblance to  calcium,,  and  concentrates  In 
the  bones  and  bone  marrow.  It  Is  thought 
to  play  some  part  in  bone  cancer  and  leu- 
kemia, or  cancer  of  the  blood-forming  or- 
gans. Blood  cells  are  formed  In  the  bone 
marrow. 

Iodine  131.  which  loses  half  of  Its  radio- 
activity in  8  days,  concentrates  In  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  is  thought  to  lead  to 
cancer  if  found  In  too  great  an  amount.  It 
U  especially  dangerous  to  babies,  whose 
rapidly  developing  thyroids  have  a  tendency 
to  collect  relatively  large  quantities  of  io- 
dine. 

Cesium  137  and  carbon  14,  which  may  be 
found  in  any  kind  of  tissue,  are  thought  to 
present  dangers  to  thie  reproductive  organs, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  genetic  dam- 
age of  future  generations. 

Radioactive  substances  are  said  to  cause 
two  types  of  damage  to  body  tissue,  somatic 
and  genetic.  Somatic  damage  includes  di- 
seases of  the  whole  body,  such  as  leukemia. 

Genetic  damage  Involves  changes  in  the 
genes,  the  transmitter*  of  hereditary  char- 
acteristics. Such  changes  are  called  muta- 
tions, and  scientists  are  in  general  agree- 
ment that  mutations  usually  turn  out  for 
the  worst.  Genetic  deformities  are  passed 
from  generation  to  generation,  causing  mis- 
ery far  beyond  anything  that  can  now  be 
Imagined. 

Prof.  H.  Bentley  Glass,  a  widely  known 
geneticist  on  the  John*  Hopkins  faculty,  has 
told  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  recently  discovered  birth 
defects  resulting  from  damaged  genes  must 
now  be  added  to  previous  estimates  of  detri- 
mental mutations  resulting  from  radiation. 

Glass  added  grimly  that  no  one  could  say 
at  the  present  time  how  many  mongoloid 


Idiots  and  ■•xually  maldsveloped  types  had 
been  produced  by  radiation. 

While  aoientuu  sfree  that  aay  radiation 
Is  bad  for  th*  genes,  there  U  wldewread  dls- 
a|reem*nt  over  th*  soceptable  oosage  for 
leneral  body  relis, 

The  rise  during  May  of  iodtae  MX  levels 
la  the  milk  in  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  and 
•t  lAUls  alarnvod  n\sny  elUsens,  and  breufht 
new  demands  for  a  more  definitive  Informa- 
tion proiram  by  the  Oovernmeni, 

The  faet  that  th*  level*  fell  in  June  hu 
not  solved  th*  btMlr  pn^b^wn.  which  eon- 
tlnxMS  to  be  th*  puhlic  mn^^•l^m  generated 
by  the  sdmlnutraVlon>i  failure  to  answer 
fully  a  nvtml>er  af  qvieatlon*  sboui  the  radts- 
iion  hasard,  or  to  suftest  a  program  of 
covmtermea»ure«. 

The  only  comprehensive  survey  of  radiation 
and  the  human  diet  to  be  done  in  the  ITnlted 
State*  has  been  made,  not  by  the  Oovern- 
ment,  but  by  the  Consumer*  Union. 

The  private  agency  did  receive  some  money 
for  the  itudy  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Public  Health  Service,  but 
its  conclusloiu  do  not  have  the  policymaking 
potential  that  the  findings  of  a  Government 
study  would  have. 

The  Consumers  Union  survey  showed  that 
the  Government's  system  for  checking  radi- 
ation levels  was  highly  deficient  with  regard 
to  speed  and  overall  effectiveness.  Informa- 
tion was  not  available  about  strontium  90  In 
the  food,  the  survey  reported,  until  3  or  4 
months  after  the  food  had  been  eaten. 

With  the  Federal  Government  now  under 
Increasing  pressure  to  provide  authoritative 
guidance,  there  is  expected  to  be  considerable 
support  for  Senator  William  Proxuire's  bill 
to  put  the  Public  Health  Service  in  complete 
charge  of  the  health  and  safety  problems 
arising  from  radiation. 

This  approach,  many  here  feel,  would  cen- 
tralize Government  jxjlicy  in  a  vital  and 
highly  confusing  area.  Ideally,  It  would 
eliminate  contradictory  reports  and  studies 
by  competing  Government  agencies  and  make 
the  planning  of  countermeasures  easier. 

Professor  Morgan  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Radiation  have  already 
suggested  that  the  first  countermeasure 
against  iodine  131  would  be  the  placing  of  all 
children  of  early  age,  lactating  mothers,  and 
pregnant  women  on  evaporated  or  powdered 
dry  skim  milk.  This  would  only  be  done  in 
areas  where  the  levels  had  exceeded  permis- 
sible limits. 

The  committee,  however,  had  no  definitive 
answer  to  the  problem  of  countermeasures 
against  strontium  90. 

Milk,  which  has  been  getting  the  worst 
publicity  as  a  carrier  of  strontium  90,  was 
stoutly  defended  by  Cornell  Biologist  C.  L. 
Comar  at  a  recent  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee hearing. 

Professor  Comar,  a  member  of  the  Pood 
Protection  Committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  told  the  conunittee  that 
the  strontium-calcivun  ratio  of  milk  was 
one-tenth  that  of  plants. 

He  said  that  milk  was  thought  to  be  the 
main  carrier  because  it  had  been  used  as  a 
measurement  for  strontium  90  levels,  and 
had  thus  received  a  large  amount  of  nega- 
tive publicity. 

While  the  statistics  fly  back  and  forth,  and 
the  debate  over  fallout  rages,  there  are  those 
here  who  still  feel  that  in  the  last  reckoning, 
when  all  the  studies  have  been  completed, 
there  will  remain  the  unanswered  moral 
question  of  the  110  unborn  children. 


KENNEDY'S  HEW  APPROPRIATION 
REQUEST  ADEQUATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  l>e  considering  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Departments  of 


LAbor,  and  Health.  Bduoation,  and  Wel- 
fare. X  have  Introduced  an  amandme nt, 
which  hM  bean  orlanied,  which  would 
hayt  tht  tfftoi  of  radueUtf  ihe  amounu 
proyldad  In  Uilt  approprUUon  to  iha  level 
of  ihe  Pi<f«ldf ni*i  budttl. 

I  fully  raeoinlM  and  itpplaud  the  Ant 
woik  ihfti  hM  bttn  doi\t  by  ihtat  Iwo 
Dtparimtnu  and  ihtlr  m»ny  aubiMlMry 
MtaolM  Mid  bodlti.  Ukt  %X\  Unaiori 
Mid  aU  olUitni.  X  hall  Iht  tpltndld 
nchltvtmtaH  tA  i>arUeul&r  of  Iht  mtdl- 
oal  rtittrth  ptrtormtd  by  ihe  KaUonal 
IniUiuiti  of  Htiaih  and  the  Public 
Health  Strvlot.  A&  tmporUnt  pari  of 
the  tmmtntt  •irldti  forward  in  medical 
knowledge  thai  have  been  taken  in  ihe 
past  16  years  has  been  due  to  the  Fed- 
eral funds  advanced  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  related  research 
programs, 

PRKSIDENT    KENNSOT    BACKS    tUCOtCAL    RXSSAaCH 

President  Kennedy  similarly  has  given 
his  enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the  great 
accomplishments  of  medical  science  in 
recent  years.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  health  last  February  27,  the 
President  said: 

Medical  research,  supported  to  an  increas- 
ing degree  over  the  past  15  years  by  the 
Federal  Grovernment,  is  achieving  exciting 
breakthroughs  against  both  cancer  and 
heart  disease  as  well  as  on  many  other 
fronts.  We  can  now  save  one  out  of  every 
three  victims  of  cancer,  compared  to  only 
one  out  of  four  saved  less  than  a  decade 
ago.  0\ir  nationwide  cancer  chemotherapy 
program  is  saving  many  children  and  adults 
who  would  have  been  considered  hopxeless 
cases  only  a  few  years  ago.  And  advances 
In  heart  surgery  have  restored  to  produc- 
tive lives  many  thovisands,  while  full  pre- 
vention of  many  forms  of  heart  disease  seems 
Increasingly  within  our  reach. 

We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  stimulate 
this  flow  of  inventive  ideas  by  supporting 
medical  research  along  a  very  broad  front. 
I  have  proposed  substantially  increased 
funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  1963,  particularly  for  research  project 
grants,  and  the  training  of  specialists  In 
mental  health.  Expenditures  by  the  Insti- 
tutes in  1963  are  estimated  to  exceed  S740 
million,  an  Increase  of  more  than  SlOO  mil- 
lion from  the  current  year  and  a  fourfold 
Increase  in  the  last  5  years. 

I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
President's  statement  that  he  has  "pro- 
posed substantially  increased  funds  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
1963.  Expenditures  by  the  Institutes  in 
1963  are  estimated  to  exceed  $740  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion from  the  current  year  and  a  four- 
fold increase  in  the  last  5  years." 

This  budget  estimate  for  "substan- 
tially increased  funds"  will,  accordmg  to 
the  president  "continue  to  stimulate  this 
flow  of  inventive  ideas  by  supporting 
medical  research  along  a  very  broad 
front." 

Anyone  who  reads  the  full  text  of 
President  Kennedy's  message  on  health, 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  can  have  no 
doubt  about  his  devotion  and  enthusi- 
asm to  medical  research  and  steady  ad- 
vances along  the  entire  health  front. 
It  is  printed  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation,  where  it  appears  on  pages 
324  to  331. 
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PtOZMIU     AMENDMXMT     UPHOLDS     PSZSIDENT'S 
ZSTUCATES    rOK   LABOB-HZW 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
fully  endorses  the  President's  support 
for  medical  research  and  the  other  gov- 
ernmental activities  covered  in  this  ap- 
propriation. But  it  rejects  the  increases, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  $247  million  in 
the  full  Labor-HEW  appropriation, 
and  including  a  reduction  of  $120.4  mil- 
lion in  the  appropriations  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

The  President's  budget  request  for 
NIH  for  nscal  1963  is  $780.4  million— 
which  already  was  $40  million  above  the 
amount  the  President  estimated  in  his 
health  message  for  1963,  and  that  flg\u:e 
Was  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  past  5 
years. 

The  $900  million  proposed  in  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Senate  committee  would 
make  this  a  fivefold  increase.  This.  I 
submit,  is  the  kind  of  fiscal  inflation 
that  nms  a  serious  risk  of  throwing 
budgetary  caution  to  the  winds. 

A  rec«it  article  in  Science  magazine, 
published  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  pro- 
vides an  excellent  summary  of  recent 
thinking  on  the  question  of  Federal  funds 
for  medical  research.  It  was  written 
by  their  staff  reporter,  Mr.  D.  S.  Green- 
berg,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KrWS       AND       COMICXNT — MEDICAL       RESEARCH 

PtJNDS:  NIH  Path  THaoucH  Congress  Has 

DXVELAPED  Tboublesomx  Bumps 

Important   elements   In   botli    the   Senate 

and  the  House  are  showing  Increasing  dls- 

satlsXactlon      over      Congress'     decade-long 

honeymoon  with  medical  research. 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  reversing  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent  as  the  prin- 
cipal soxirce  of  fluids  for  medical  research;  It 
Is  well  established  In  that  role,  and  there  Is 
no  demand  for  reducing  sxipport  or  develop- 
ing alternative  sources  of  funds.  What  Is 
stirring  the  discontent  is  the  generous  and 
uncritical  attitude  that  Congress  regularly 
takes  toward  the  budget  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  which  is  the  principal 
channel  for  Federal  funds  for  medical  re- 
search and  allied  activities.  Along  with  de- 
fense and  beating  the  Russians  to  the  moon, 
medical  research  has  regularly  found  no 
built-in  opposition  on  Capitol  HIU.  NIH. 
perhaps  uniquely  among  Federal  agencies, 
goes  to  its  appropriations  hearings  prepared, 
not  to  defend  Its  budget  requests,  but  to  ex- 
plain, in  response  to  friendly  questioning, 
why  it  is  not  asking  for  more.  The  outcome 
of  these  hearings  invariably  has  been  appro- 
priations above  the  administration  requests. 
Since  there  is  no  political  mileage  in  op- 
posing medical  research,  the  appropriations 
have  regularly  been  passed  by  both  Horises. 
despite  the  grumblings  of  a  few  critics. 
These  grumblings  have  risen  year  by  year 
along  with  the  NIH  budget,  until  at  present 
they  constitute  what  NIH  officials  regard  as 
something  more  serious  than  mere  back- 
ground noise  from  fiscal  conservatives. 

The  critics  are  dissatisfied,  first,  with  Con- 
gress practice  of  giving  NIH  more  than 
the  administration  lias  requested  for  it.  and 
then,  with  NIH's  procedures  for  supervising 
the  xise  of  the  money  by  Its  research 
grantees.  The  opposition  is  expected  to  come 
to  a  head  shortly  when  the  Senate  takes  up 
an  NIH  money  bill  that  provides  a  total  of 
$900.8  million,  which  Is  $120.4  above  the 
administration's  request.    Leading  the  oppo- 


sition Is  Senator  Whjjam  Pkoxmxrx,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  who  has  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  appropriation  back 
to  the  administration's  figure.  In  previous 
years,  such  efforts  were  considered  unlikely  to 
meet  with  success,  but  last  year  a  similar 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Prescott 
Bush.  Republican,  of  Connecticut,  attracted 
37  votes  and  lost  by  a  margin  of  only  13. 
Pressure  in  behalf  of  the  expanded  appro- 
priation would  Increase  if  the  margin  nar- 
rowed, but  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
possibility  whatever  of  lining  up  37  senators 
against  enlarging  the  NIH  approprluUon. 

The  House  has  already  passed  Its  version 
of  the  NIH  budget,  adding  only  $60.4  million 
to  the  administration's  request.  The  bUI 
In  that  Chamber  went  through  without  any 
significant  effort  to  sidetrack  it  or  lower  the 
amoxint  (the  vote  was  371  to  24),  but  the 
opposition  for  next  year  is  finding  suste- 
nance in  a  report  Issued  last  week  by  the 
intergovernmental  relations  subconunittee 
of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. The  gist  of  that  report  was  that 
NIH  Is  pouring  funds  into  medical  research 
without  making  very  much  of  an  effort  to 
keep  track  of  how  the  funds  are  being  used. 
NIH  officials,  in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, did  not  dispute  the  charge  that 
their  followup  on  grants  is  quite  limited; 
they  argued,  rather,  that  the  most  productive 
method  in  financing  resetirch  is  to  pick  good 
people  with  good  projects  and  let  them  carry 
out  their  work  without  encumbering  them 
with  excessive  reports  or  visiting  inspectors. 
The  subcommittee,  expressing  a  skeptical 
view  of  human  nature,  doubted  that  this  was 
a  wise  way  to  deal  with  Federal  funds.  The 
report  came  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  NIH  budget  In  the  House,  but  It  U  being 
cited  in  the  Senate  In  support  of  the  argu- 
ment that  generosity  puts  no  pressure  on 
NIH  to  watch  its  pennies. 

The  congressional  generosity  enjoyed  by 
NIH  is  a  phenomenon  that  produces  envy 
and  puzzlement  In  other  agencies — with  the 
exception  again  of  defense  and  space,  which, 
so  far,  have  not  had  to  fear  for  their  funds. 
To  receive  the  full  request  year  after  year 
would  be  considered  a  paradUlacal  state  of 
affairs  by  most  agencies,  but  NIH  has  con- 
sistently done  far  better  than  that.  At  the 
same  time,  its  growth  has  been  phenomenal, 
and  would  have  been  so  even  If  Congress  had 
been  merely  content  to  go  along  with  ad- 
ministration requests.  In  1953  the  admln- 
istraUon  request  was  $55  miUlon;  Congress 
appropriated  $59  million.  By  1960  the  re- 
quest had  risen  o  $294.2  miUion;  Congress 
raised  this  to  $400  mUlion.  In  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  last  month,  the  administration 
asked  for  $583  million;  Congress  appropri- 
ated $783  million.  Last  year  the  administra- 
tion counteracted  congressional  generosity  to 
a  limited  extent  by  refusing  to  permit  NIH 
to  spend  some  $60  million  of  its  appropriated 
funds.  This  step  helped  promote  economy, 
but  it  also  produced  dividends  of  congres- 
sional ill  will  that  the  administration,  in 
its  troubled  relationship  with  Capitol  Hill, 
would  rather  not  acquire. 

arrORN     on     niVESTMKNT 

Underlying  the  congressional  ferment  over 
the  NIH  budget  Is  the  Imponderable  of  what 
Is  a  proper  return  on  Investment  in  medical 
research.  Since  no  one  is  for  disease  and 
Congress  Is  in  favor  of  science  and  under- 
stands very  little  about  it,  the  presumption 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate larger  expenditures.  This  presump- 
tion accounts  for  the  unparalleled  success 
enjoyed  by  the  heads  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittees  that  handle  the  NIH 
budget — Congressman  John  K.  Focartt, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Senator 
LiSTEa  Hn.L,  Democrat,  of  Alabama.  As  lay 
students  of  medical  research  they  have  no 
peers  in  their  respective  houses;  when  a 
critic  rises  to  question  their  advocacy  of  a 
larger  budget,  they  can  cite  medical  "break- 


throughs." achieved  and  just  around  the 
corner,  ad  infinitum.  As  their  witness,  they 
cite  the  truly  phenomenal  results  that  have 
been  achieved  through  the  burgeoning  of 
medical  research  under  Federal  financing, 
and  implicit  in  their  defense  of  the  bigger 
budget  Is  the  possibility  that  the  budget 
cutters  may  unwittingly  eliminate  the  one 
project  that  may  find  the  key — to  who 
knows  wliat?  It  is  not  easy  to  stand  In 
opposition  to  these  arguments.  Kven  so  de- 
voted and  astute  a  budget  sUcer  as  Con- 
gressman H.  R.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
finds  himself  on  difficult  terrain  when  he 
takes  on  medical  research.  OBOsa  lias  a  good 
time  terrorizing  the  State  Department,  but 
when  he  takes  to  the  fioor  to  debate  the 
NIH  appropriation,  he  generally  manages  no 
more  than  a  few  pot  shots.  For  example,  in 
a  recent  House  debate  he  noted  tliat  a  re- 
port  on  NIH  grants  contained  a  list  which 
stated  "  'applicant,  type  of  Institution,'  and 
then  the  heading  is  'discipline.'  I  am  curious 
to  know  what  discipline  means  in  this  con- 
nection," Gross  said. 

The  ranking  Republican  on  Fogaxtt's  sub- 
committee, Melvin  R.  LAnto,  of  Wisconsin, 
explained  to  Gross  that  "these  are  fields  of 
medical  science." 

"I  am  j\ist  curious  to  know  what  the  word 
means,"  Gross  went  on.  "Is  It  a  medical 
term,  or  what  is  it?" 

"It  Is  generally  used  tn  medicine.  It  is  a 
specific  field  of  study,"  LAnto  explained  fur- 
ther. Gross,  apparently  satisfied,  then  went 
on  to  pick  lightly  on  other  matters. 

(It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Gross 
and  other  skeptics  do  have  their  influence 
on  the  congressional  guardians  of  NIH,  who, 
tnturn,  have  a  great  deal  of  Influence  on 
NIH.  In  the  same  debate,  Gross  demanded 
information  on  a  previous  expenditure  of 
"some  $89,000  for  a  study  of  behavioral 
cocktail  parties."  Fogartt  replied  that  "we 
Immediately  took  this  up  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  (the  parent  of  NIH),  and  I 
understand  the  project  has  been  discontin- 
ued." In  other  Instances,  NIH  has  been  ad- 
vised by  its  congressional  friends  that  It 
would  be  advisable  to  steer  away  from  fund- 
ing studies  that  easily  lend  themselves  to 
ridicule.  However,  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
assume  that  NIH  employs  this  principle  as 
a  guiding  star  In  selecting  projects,  or  that 
Focartt  expects  It  to.  When  critics  leaped 
on  NIH  for  supporting  Prof.  Harry  Harlow's 
study  of  relations  between  Infant  monkeys 
and  their  mothers,  Focartt 's  subcommittee 
stoutly  defended  the  project  and  came  close 
to  denouncing  the  critics  as  ignoramuses.) 

Willie  Focartt  and  Hill  have  led  the  way 
in  assuring  NIH  of  a  generous  and  ever- 
growing supply  of  money,  NIH  itself  is 
encountering  Increased  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  manner  In  which  It  is  using 
the  money.  Economical  operation  is  a  "holy 
grail"  for  Congress,  and  as  the  NIH  budget 
grows — and  therefore  attracts  more  congres- 
sional attention— NIH  officials  are  pressed  to 
assure  Congress  that  they  are  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

In  testifying  before  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee,  James  A.  Shan- 
non, NIH  Director,  simply  was  not  talking 
the  language  of  Congress  when  he  testified 
that,  in  providing  funds  for  research 
"selection  of  good  men  and  good  Ideas — and 
rejection  of  the  inferior — is  the  key.  All 
susbequent  administrative  actions  having  to 
do  with  the  adjustment  of  budgets  and  so 
forth  are  essentially  trivial  in  relation  to 
this  basic  selection  process." 

GSANT   IS    a   TRTTST 

Shannon  added:  "The  research  grant  is, 
in  essence,  a  trust.  It  is  an  award  made  to 
an  Individual  or  group  after  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  past  performance  and  of  the 
proposed  line  of  research.  Once  the  award 
is  made,  the  use  of  granted  funds  Is  left  to 
the  Investigator  and  the  Institution.    They 
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are  accountable  for  szercUing  the  trustee- 
ship responsibility." 

"Are  you  suggesting,"  Shannon  was  asked, 
"tliat  the  scientists  who  prepare  budget 
requests  for  their  research  projects  are  best 
qualified  to  determine  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  project?" 

"Who  else  could  do  it  better  than  they?" 
he  replied. 

The  questioner  proceeded,  and  it  soon  be- 
came plain  that  Shannon  and  the  committee 
were  operating  in  different  worlds:  "Isn't 
It  a  human  tendency  for  people  to  ask  for  the 
funds  they  would  Ilka  to  have  if  past  expe- 
rience suggests  these  are  the  amounts  they 
might  get?" 

Shannon  replied:  "we  have  never  o[>erated 
our  business  that  way.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  most  scientific  groups  In  the  country 
have  an  asking  and  a  selling  price  for  their 
product,  which  is  research  activity.  I  think 
we  get  a  realistic  appraisal  of  what  they  need 
to  do  the  Job.  What  they  ask  for  is  the  result 
of  their  best  judgment." 

Shannon  conceded  that  NIH  has  been  slow 
In  resix>ndlng  to  a  committee  report.  Issued 
last  year,  which  urged  NIH  to  develop  tighter 
supervision  over  the  use  of  its  money.  But 
he  maintained  (1)  that  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
cruit personnel  who  can  exercise  meaningful 
supervision,  and  (2)  that  the  supervisory 
function  properly  belongs  to  the  universities 
and  other  institutions  where  the  research 
takes  place. 

"What  is  to  prevent  a  scientist,"  he  was 
asked,  "from  getting  a  sulMtantlal  grant  for 
experiments  on  white  mice  and  deciding, 
instead,  that  Paris  in  the  spring  is  nice  and 
taking  a  trip  around  the  world  and  occasion- 
ally dropping  in  at  medical  schools  so  long  as 
he  Is  careful  to  turn  in  a  report  in  which  he 
has  all  the  receipts  for  travel?" 

Shannon  replied  that  "the  discipline  of 
the  Institution  is  our  only  protection  against 
precisely  what  you  said.  We  have  no  inter- 
nal devices  that  protect  us  from  that."  He 
added  that  any  scientist  who  sought  to  di- 
vert funds  for  such  travels  would  probably 
run  afoul  of  his  institution,  and,  if  he  did 
not,  his  failure  to  produce  results  In  his  re- 
search would  make  It  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  hie  grant. 

"What  you  are  sa3rtng,"  a  committee  staff 
member  suggested,  "is  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  anybody  to  get  two  trips  around 
the  world  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  for  white 
mice." 

Shannon  and  his  associates  at  the  hearing 
rejected  this  interpretation  but  failed  to  win 
the  committee  over  to  their  confidence  In 
the  self-dlscipline  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. 

The  outcome  of  the  hearing  was  a  report 
which  has  been  warmly  received  by  those 
Senators  who  have  been  planning  this  year's 
attack  on  another  expanded  NIH  budget. 
The  closing  remarks  of  the  report  are:  "It 
appears  that  Congress  has  been  overzealous 
in  appropriating  money  for  health  research. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable  •  •  •  that  the 
pressure  for  spending  increasingly  large  ap- 
propriations has  kept  NIH  from  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  basic  management  prob- 
lems. The  committee  expects  NIH  to  give 
high  priority  at  this  time  to  the  task  of  cor- 
recting its  management  deficiencies  and 
strengthening  its  capacity  for  the  effective 
and  efficient  operation  of  these  vital  health 
programs." 

The  mounting  congressional  opposition 
represents  no  immediate  danger  to  NIH's 
growth.  The  administration  regularly  seeks 
larger  annual  budgeU  for  NIH,  and  there  U 
no  significant  effort  afoot  to  reverse  this 
practice.  But  the  congressional  habit  of 
adding  to  the  ndminlstratlon  requests  is  now 
coming  within  range  of  the  opposition,  and 
if  It  should  succeed,  the  opposition  would 
very  likely  start  probing  into  the  administra- 
tion budget,  which  might  easily  yield  some 


cases  that  would  not  promote  the  cause  of 

generous    budgeU    for    medical    research. 

D.  S.  Greenberg. 


POOD    SHORTAGE    IN    CX)MMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  this  morning,  written  by  Joseph 
Alsop.  He  discusses  the  famine  condi- 
tion which  existed  in  Soviet  Russia  in 
1920,  and  he  points  out  in  this  article 
that  the  American  Grovernment,  through 
Herbert  Hoover  and  his  American  Re- 
lief Organization,  rushed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  food  which  was  needed  by  the 
people  of  that  country.    Mr.  Alsop  states : 

Herbert  Hoover  and  his  American  Relief 
Organization  responded  to  the  appeal.  They 
worked  In  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  2  years. 
In  the  end,  they  got  official  credit  from  the 
Kremlin  for  saving  no  less  than  many  mU- 
llons  of  Russian  lives.  The  wiser  students 
of  Soviet  history  also  credit  Herbert  Hoover 
and  his  American  grain  for  saving  the  Rus- 
sian revolution;  for  the  entire  structure  of 
Soviet  communism  was  falling  apart  under 
the  strain  of  hunger  when  Hoover  came  to 
the  rescue. 

Mr.  Alsop  writes  further: 

The  17  mUlion  pcnons  massacred  by  Josef 
Stalin  in  the  10  years  between  1929  and  1939 
would  not  have  been  massacred.  The  count- 
less millions  of  others  who  languished  and 
died  in  the  Soviet  labor  camps  would  have 
been  saved.  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  not  be  in  chains. 
China  might  be  a  free,  rather  than  a  slave, 
state.  Russia,  too,  would  have  built  her  na- 
tional power  on  a  less  ugly  foundation. 

This  experience  in  saving  communism 
In  Russia  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us  in 
our  approach  to  what  we  shall  do  in  re- 
gard to  Red  China.  Red  China  is  in  dis- 
tress. Her  harvests  have  been  practical- 
ly nil.  As  Lenin  did  in  1920,  Red  China 
may  well.  In  1962,  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment for  food.  The  immediate  Impulse, 
motivated  by  humanitarianism,  would  be 
to  send  the  food.  CXiba  under  Castro 
might  some  day  ask  for  food.  But  let  us 
remember  that  if  we  save  communism  in 
China  and  save  communism  in  Cuba,  we 
may  later  find  ourselves  paying  the  same 
destructive  price  that  the  world  had  to 
pay  as  the  consequence  of  our  saving  Red 
Russia  in  1920  by  sending  food  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Joseph  Alsop  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tre  Moral  Balance  Sheet 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  latest  information  about  the  recent, 
major  deployment  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
army  completes  a  strikingly  interesting  and 
teUlng  pattern. 

In  the  first  phase,  large  numbers  of  addi- 
tional troops  were  moved  Into  the  areas 
along  the  Taiwan  Strait  from  which  an  at- 
tack on  the  Nationalist-garrisoned  offshore 
Islands  might  be  launched.  The  question 
promptly  arose  whether  the  Intention  was 
offensive,  or  whether  this  was  really  a  defen- 
sive movement,  caused  by  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
frequent  public  threats  to  attempt  a  land- 
ing on  the  mainland  this  year. 


Now,  however,  additional  troops  have  been 
moved  into  a  much  larger  area,  extending 
from  northeast  Kwang-tung  Province,  up  the 
coast  to  the  northern  part  of  Fuklen  Prov- 
ince. The  inland  boundary  of  the  rein- 
forced area  is  a  rough  arc.  And  this  arc 
in  turn  bounds  the  area  within  which  it 
would  be  practical  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  to 
give  air  cover  to  a  force  being  parachuted 
Into  China. 

One  must  always  keep  his  fingers  crossed 
in  such  cases.  But  the  new  evidence  makes 
the  redeployment  of  the  Communist  army 
appear  even  more  strictly  defensive  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Appsu-ently  this  huge  and 
costly  troop  movement  has  really  been  un- 
dertaken because  the  Pelplng  leaders  are 
afraid — afraid  of  a  landing  by  Chiang,  but 
even  more  afraid  of  their  own  people,  and 
maybe  even  afraid  of  some  units  of  thelr 
own  army,  without  whose  help  no  National- 
ist landing  could  succeed. 

The  Pelplng  leaders  do  well  to  be  afraid. 
If  this  year's  Chinese  harvest  Is  as  bad  as 
the  last  three,  which  now  seems  quite  pos- 
sible, China  will  be  almost  In  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1921. 

In  1920,  the  tax  collectors  of  the  new  So- 
viet Communist  state  hewl  even  seized  the 
seed  grain  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  In 
1921,  the  weather  was  also  unkind.  Famine 
stalked  the  whole  Russian  land.  And  the 
Soviet  commissars  were  driven  to  appeal  for 
help  to  the  capitalist  world,  through  Maxim 
Gorky,  the  great  writer. 

Herbert  Hoover  and  his  America  Relief 
Organization  responded  to  the  appeal.  They 
worked  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  over  2  years. 
In  the  end,  they  got  official  credit  from  the 
Kremlin  for  saving  no  less  than  many  mil- 
lions of  Russian  lives.  The  wiser  students 
of  Soviet  history  also  credit  Herbert  Hoover 
and  his  American  grain  with  saving  the 
Russian  Revolution;  for  the  entire  structure 
of  Soviet  communism  was  falling  apart  un- 
der the  strain  of  hunger  when  Hoover  came 
to  the  rescue. 

It  Is  exasperating,  nowadays,  to  recall  this 
long-forgotten  exercise  in  misplaced  humani- 
tarianism. For  Imagine  the  consequences 
if  Hoover  had  not  hurried  to  the  rescue. 

The  17  million  persons  massacred  by  Josef 
Stalin  in  the  10  years  l>etween  1929  and  1939 
would  not  have  been  massacred.  The  count- 
less millions  of  others  who  languished  and 
died  In  the  Soviet  labor  camps  would  have 
been  saved.  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Europe  would  not  be  In  chains. 
China  might  be  a  free,  rather  than  a  slave, 
state.  R\issla  too  would  have  built  her  na- 
tional power  on  a  less  ugly  foundation. 

Though  exasperating,  however.  It  is  need- 
ful nowadays  to  recall  Hoover's  rescue 
mission,  for  two  excellent  reasons.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  leading  officials  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  lean  toward  sending  a 
similar  food  mission  to  Communist  China,  if 
the  Pelplng  leadership  asks  for  it.  Indeed, 
as  shown  In  the  last  report  in  this  space, 
the  Government  is  in  a  measure  publicly 
committed  to  do  just  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  silly  to  suppose 
that  we  can  make  this  kind  of  quasi-com- 
mitment  with  complete  safety,  looking  gen- 
erous before  the  world  with  no  risk  of  hav- 
ing to  meet  our  commitment. 

If  worse  comes  to  wcMSt  in  Pelplng,  as  it 
may  well  do  this  autumn  if  the  harvest  Is 
bad,  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  are 
perfectly  capable  of  following  the  example 
that  Lenin  set  In  1921.  Lenin  swallowed 
his  pride  and  controlled  his  hostile  suspi- 
cions under  dire  pressure  of  necessity.  So 
may  Mao  Tse-tung.  Lenin  allowed  U.S. 
supervision  of  Hoover's  grain  distribution. 
So   may  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Hence  the  quite  likely  prospect  of  an- 
other bad  harvest  In  already  starving  China 
demands  an  Immediate  new  look  at  this 
half  or  three-quarters  committed  posture 
the  Government  has  i}artly  accidentally  got 
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Itself  Into.  Tbe  moral  balance  sheet  needs 
casting  up. 

Last  time,  millions  of  lives  were  saved; 
everyone  Involved  felt  big  and  generous  and 
humane;  but  Soviet  communism  was  saved 
too.  with  Incalcxilably  evil  results.  The  lives 
immediately  saved  weigh  very  light  in  the 
balance,  in  fact,  against  the  lives  subse- 
quently lost,  or  warped,  or  spent  in  dartmau 
because  the  Soviet  Communist  system  was 
saved. 

Do  we  really  want  to  do  the  same  thing 
all  over  again,  when  there  will  be  a  better 
than  even  chance  of  the  entire  structure 
of  Chinese  communism  falling  apart  if  we 
hold  our  hands?  For  If  the  food  request  is 
made,  it  will  only  be  made  because  the 
odds  have  turned  heavily  against  Mao,  and 
because  Mao  understands  the  odds. 


LAOS:  THE  KEY  TO  THE  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  U.S.  INTERESTS  IN 
SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Laos  is  the  strategic  key  to  southeast 
Asia,  and  we  are  handing  that  key  to 
the  Communists  without  a  struggle. 
Most  of  us  seem  to  conceive  of  Laos  as 
a  faraway  place,  Indefensible  and  unim- 
portant. Somehow  we  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  if  a  line  Is  to  be  drawn,  it 
should  not  be  so  drawn  to  include  Laos. 
and  that  its  defense  would  be  politically 
mistaken  and  tactically  impossible. 
After  reading  a  paper  prepared  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Rothwell  Brown,  an  authority  on 
Laos,  I  seriously  question  these  assump- 
tions. I  believe  we  have  failed  to  look 
at  Laos  in  its  proper  perspective,  giving 
full  weight  to  its  geographic  location 
and  its  relation  to  the  defense  of  south- 
east Asia.  Rather,  we  have  dealt  with 
Laos  as  an  isolated  area  somehow 
divorced  from  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

Eniring  the  Eisenhower  administration 
many  said  that  the  generals,  such  as 
Maxwell  Taylor  and  James  Gavin,  for 
example,  who  had  important  professional 
judgments  to  give  on  military  policy  were 
not  being  adequately  heard.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  will  join  with  me  in 
urging  that  a  general  who  has  a  seasoned 
professional  judgment  on  the  strategic 
significance  of  Laos  may  be  heard.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  just  another  retired 
general,  but  one  who  knows  Laos  inti- 
mately as  the  resxilt  of  his  service  there. 

Rothwell  Brown  was  chief  of  the  Pro- 
grams Evaluation  Office  of  the  U.S.  Op- 
erations Mission  in  Laos  from  1956  to 
1959.  In  that  capacity  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  supply  of  American  military 
equipment  to  the  Royal  Lao  Army. 
General  Brown  has  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  various  assignments  in  the  Far 
East.  Just  before  going  to  Laos,  he  was 
deputy  chief  of  our  Military  Assistance 
and  Advisory  Group  in  South  Vietnam. 
For  most  of  the  last  half  of  the  1940's, 
General  Brown  served  in  China  and 
Korea.  He  was  assigned  to  the  ill-fated 
Marshall  mission  in  China.  General 
Brown  knows  what  it  is  to  fight  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  served  with  the  forces 
under  General  Stllwell's  command  that 
fought  the  Japanese  successfully  in 
northern  Burma  during  World  War  IL 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  ask  that  General 
Brown's  memorandum  on  Laos  be  in- 


serted in  the  Rscord  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

General  Brown  points  out  that  the 
French  failed  in  their  defense  of  Indo- 
china because  they  tried  to  defend,  not 
the  strategic  mountain  passes  into  the 
great  River  Valley,  but  the  difficult  low- 
lands and  delta  areas.  The  failure  of 
this  strategy  was  symbolized  by  Dlen 
Bien  Phu,  where,  as  General  Brown 
notes: 

They  tried  to  hold  the  "bottom  of  the 
Bo\ip  bowl"  and  gave  up  to  the  enemy  the 
great  mountain  ring  along  their  defensive 
position. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are  about 
to  duplicate  the  tragic  errors  already 
written  into  the  French  story.  Can  we 
really  defend  the  remainder  of  South- 
east Asia  from  the  lowlands  of  Thailand? 
Every  Member  of  this  body  should  pon- 
der this  question  as  he  reads  the  Brown 
paper. 

There  is  another  parallel  with  those 
years  of  French  disaster.  What  the 
French  had  lost  through  their  miscon- 
ceived military  strategy  was  ratified 
politically  by  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954.  Here,  the  strategic  mountain  bar- 
rier to  the  north  of  the  Red  River  was 
lost  to  the  West.  Shall  we  duplicate 
those  mistakes  by  our  encouragement  of 
a  coalition  with  the  Communists  in  Laos? 
As  I  have  read  the  daily  papers  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  how  It  seems  that  we 
have  read  all  this  before,  except  the 
error  is  by  far  more  serious  this  time. 
As  Generaj  Brown  notes,  sJter  the  Com- 
munist acquisition  of  the  moimtain  bar- 
rier to  the  north  of  the  Red  River,  there 
remained  still  a  secondary  mountain 
barrier  to  Communist  expansion.  This 
ran  just  north  of  the  17th  parallel  tliat 
divides  North  and  South  Vietnam,  then 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Laos, 
then  to  the  junction  of  Laos,  Thailand, 
and  Burma.  By  pushing  for  a  coalition 
government  In  Laos  we  have  devised  the 
political  means  to  lose  permanently  this 
second  moimtain  barrier  to  the  Conrniu- 
nists.  So  one  day  we  who  criticized  the 
French  strategy  may  find  oxirselves  try- 
ing to  defend  southeast  Asia  from  the 
lowlands  after  having  presented  the 
Commimists  with  the  key  high  ground. 

My  military  experience  has  been  in 
the  Air  Force.  But  I  think  I  know 
enough  about  the  doctrines  taught  at 
such  places  as  the  Infantry  School  to 
know  the  importance  of  seizing  and  con- 
trolling the  high  ground.  Let  me  quote 
General  Brown,  a  man  trained  in  land 
warfare  in  southeast  Asia : 

A  glance  at  any  relief  map  in  any  good 
atlas  will  show  clearly  that  below  the  moun- 
tains of  Laos  and  west  of  the  mountains 
along  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  there  lies  a 
great  alluvial  plain  capable  of  tremendous 
agricultural  development,  but  certainly  lack- 
ing In  major  military  defensive  positions. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  once  the 
mountain  barrier  is  breached,  the  problem  of 
defending  the  heartland  of  southeast  Asia 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Laos,  there- 
fore, lies  not  in  Its  Industry  which  is  non- 
existent, not  In  Its  materia]  resources,  not  In 
Its  people,  but  purely  in  Its  geographical 
location  and  In  the  defensive  nature  of  Its 
mountains  and  jungles. 

For  over  a  year,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration   has    pursued    with    resolution 


worthy  of  a  better  cause  the  objective 
of  a  neutral  Laos  governed  by  a  coalition 
regime  that  includes  Communists.  Un- 
fortunately, in  advocating  neutrality  as 
the  best  solution  to  the  Laos  problem, 
the  administration  has  obscured  the  vital 
necessity  of  retaining  Laos  within  the 
sphere  of  American  and  free-world 
influence. 

A  neutral  Laos  is  a  pipedream  for  two 
reasons: 

First  of  all,  coalition  government  is 
one  of  the  prime  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
of  Communist  conflict  techniques.  It 
has  been  used  successfully,  along  with 
other  aspects  of  multidimensional  war- 
fare in  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  and  China.  In 
France,  Spain,  and  Finland,  coalition  as 
a  means  of  takeover  was  ultimately  un- 
successful, but  did  not  fail  before  inflict- 
ing deep  wounds  upon  the  political  life 
of  these  countries. 

Participation  in  parliament  through 
legal  means  often  yields  to  the  Commu- 
nists' official  representation  In  the  cabi- 
net; and  Invariably,  the  Communists 
hold  on  in  an  effort  to  secure  control  of 
the  police  through  the  ministry  of  Inte- 
rior, control  of  the  armed  forces  through 
the  ministry  of  defense,  and  control  of 
the  courts  through  the  ministry  of  jus- 
tice. If  the  Communists  caimot  gain 
direct  control  of  these  key  posts,  they 
insist  on  their  going  to  a  neutralist 
faction,  because  they  know  that  of  all 
political  groups  in  the  coimtry  the  neu- 
tralist faction  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  infiltration  and  eventual  Communist 
control. 

There  is  a  classic  pattern  of  Commu- 
nist behavior  to  be  observed  here.  As  the 
history  of  coalition  governments  demon- 
strates, the  "small"  price  paid  for  peace 
in  the  short  nm  becomes  costly  in  the 
long  run  for  the  forces  of  freedom. 
Nothing  short  of  brute  force  can  dislodge 
Communists  from  the  inner  circles  of 
government  and,  if  they  are  not  dis- 
lodged, complete  Communist  domination 
of  the  country  is  but  a  matter  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  reason  why 
Laos  cazmot  exist  as  a  neutral  entity 
relates  to  its  geographic  position  in 
southeast  Asia.  Control  of  Laos  by  the 
Communists  would  give  them  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  heartland  of  southeast  Asia. 
The  strategic  importance  of  Laos  derives 
from  its  mountains,  with  their  jungle 
cover.  They  form  the  last  barrier  to 
Communist  expansion  into  the  southeast 
Asian  heartland.  Once  these  moun- 
tains are  breached,  as  General  Brown 
points  out,  the  vast  foodstocks.  the  al- 
most limitless  raw  materials,  the  great 
around -the -world  air  lanes,  and  the 
ports  of  the  whole  sweep  of  oceans  from 
Calcutta  to  Shanghai  lie  exposed  to  the 
Communists.  The  great  alluvial  plain 
lying  below  the  mountains  of  Lcmjs  and 
west  of  the  mountains  of  South  Vietnam 
is  capable  of  tremendous  agricultural 
development,  but  it  lacks  major  military 
defensive  positions.  The  rivers  which 
course  through  the  plain  are  at  best  only 
limited  obstacles.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that,  once  the  mountains  of  Laos 
are  breached,  defense  of  the  rest  of  the 
southeast  Asia  mainland  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  and  would  reqiiire  a 
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massive  buildup  in  the  forces  required 
to  be  succesfful. 

Some  observers,  appalled  by  the  ter- 
rain of  Laos  ;ind  the  absence  of  a  modern 
rail  and  rotvd  net  there,  contend  that 
Laos  Is  no  country  in  which  to  fight.  Let 
me  remind  them,  however,  that  we  have 
modirn  airt;raft.  cargo -troop  carrying 
and  assault  helicopters,  and  perfected 
airdrop  techniques  developed  especially 
for  warfare  in  rugged  terrain.  Let  me 
point  out  further  that  the  cost  of  hold- 
ing the  mountain  line  in  Laos  would  be 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  in  men, 
money,  and  materiel  required  to  defend 
the  rest  of  sc»utheast  Asia,  once  that  line 
were  permanently  lost. 

Each  month  the  price  that  may  have 
to  be  paid  by  American  troops  for  the 
defense  of  southeast  Asia  grows,  and 
will  continue;  to  grow  unless  Laos  is  kept 
out  of  the  Communist  hands.  And  each 
month  that  we  delay  and  indicate  lack 
of  determination,  the  will  of  our  Asian 
Allies  to  fight  for  their  survival  as  free 
people  will  deteriorate.  As  the  dream  of 
Lao  neutrality  fades  into  the  reality 
of  a  Communist  takeover,  we  must  be 
prepared  eitlier  to  reestablish  the  moun- 
tain barrier  in  Laos  or  to  concede  the 
eventual  los;  of  southeast  Asia. 

Few  Amei  leans  seem  to  realize  the 
terrible  consequences  that  are  likely  to 
follow  the  loss  of  Laos.  As  long  as  Laos 
remains  as  a  great  sf>onge  through 
which  the  Communists  must  squeeze 
their  military  forces,  and  which  absorbs 
their  men,  money,  and  orders  as  they 
strive  to  subvert  the  peoples  to  the 
south,  their  influence  can  be  contained 
by  reasonable  military  and  security 
forces.  But  now  that  the  Communists 
are  on  the  tfireshold  of  seizing  power  in 
Laos,  their  men,  money,  and  orders  can 
flow  almost  unchecked  deep  into  Thai- 
land, CamlMxlia,  South  Vietnam,  and 
Malaya.  Tills  is  a  great  challenge. 
Communism  is  on  the  march.  Laos 
must  remain  within  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence or  everything  will  fall  to  the 
Communists. 

Cambodia,  already  having  close  ties 
with  Red  China,  could  not  remain  neu- 
tral if  Laos  g:oes.  Once  the  Communists 
take  over  Laos,  Cambodia  is  likely  to 
topple.  Communist  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos  could  then  transit  the 
important  Mekong  River  through  the 
American-built  port  of  Phnom  Penh  to 
the  support  of  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam.  With  South  Vietnam 
torn  asunder  by  guerrilla  bands,  the  poor 
farmers  and  peasants  would  probably 
give  up  hope  and  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Communists  In  a  vain  hope  of 
achieving  some  kind  of  peaceful  hfe. 
Thus,  Cambodia  may  well  provide  the 
next  test  of  will  for  the  United  States. 
What  would  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  Powers  do  were  it  to  go  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain?  With  Phnom 
Penh,  the  first  port  on  the  great  trade 
routes  sweeping  past  Singapore,  in  their 
hands,  the  Communists  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  destroy  every  foreign 
business  based  in  Cambodia.  All  raw 
materials,  including  the  lac  of  Laos, 
would  be  directed  Into  Communist  chan- 
nels. All  manufactured  goods  would 
come  from  Commimist  sources.  This  is 
not  idle  conjecture,  It  Is  the  pattern  of 
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Communist  conquest  the  world  over. 
We  seem  unwillijag  to  take  a  stand  in 
Laos  where  the  mountains  offer  favor- 
able defensive  positions.  Would  we  then 
fight  in  the  jungles  and  swamps  of 
Cambodia? 

With  Laos  in  Communist  hands,  the 
position  of  Thailand  would  become  ex- 
tremely difficult.  With  Cambodia  going 
Communist,  the  whole  eastern  border  of 
Thailand  would  be  vulnerable.  Would 
the  West  permit  Thailand  to  move 
against  Cambodia  or  support  her  in  such 
a  move?  Would  the  West  support  Thai- 
land if  she  were  to  occupy  those  areas 
of  Laos  west  of  the  Mekong  River,  in 
order  to  interpose  the  full  length  of  the 
Mekong  as  a  defensive  line  against  the 
Communists?  Without  making  these 
two  moves  the  Thai  could  not  defend 
themselves. 

Initially,  the  Communists  would  not 
have  to  cross  the  Mekong  with  military 
forces.  There  are  thousands  of  refugees 
from  North  Vietnam  in  northeast  Thai- 
land who  were  settled  there  after  the 
French  Indochlnese  War.  They  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  regimented  and  con- 
trolled by  Communist  agents  today. 
With  the  Communists  just  across  the 
river  and  not  far  beyond  the  mountains, 
subversive  activities  would  increase  to 
a  crescendo.  These  refugees  already  re- 
quire extensive  policing,  soon  they  are 
likely  to  be  a  major  security  problem. 
Also  thousands  of  overseas  Chinese  live 
in  Thailand.  The  subversive  pressures 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them 
exceed  the  imagination  of  most  west- 
erners. Remember,  they  have  Innumer- 
able family  members  in  Red  China.  As 
they  see  Communist  power  grow  at  the 
West's  expense,  these  Chinese  would 
have  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  their 
blood  brothers,  even  though  they  have 
no  liking  for  communism.  There  Is  no 
other  place  for  them  to  go.  as  recent 
events  in  Hong  Kong  proved.  The  law 
of  survival  would  prevail. 

In  the  perilous  situation  that  would 
follow  a  Communist  seizure  of  Laos, 
Thailand  might  make  some  initial  mili- 
tary moves  to  strengthen  her  Internal 
secmity  and  to  guard  her  borders.  But 
even  If  she  would  occupy  Cambodia  and 
extend  her  borders  to  the  Mekong,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  Thailand  could 
maintain,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the 
major  increase  in  military  forces  neces- 
sary for  that  task.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
creased costs  to  the  United  States  for 
this  stepi>ed-up  military  program  in 
Thailand  could  not  be  easily  met  in  view 
of  our  other  commitments.  The  force 
levels  required  would  be  most  un- 
economical to  support  and  far  in  excess 
of  those  that  would  have  been  required 
to  hold  Laos. 

AU  in  all  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that 
Thailand  could  be  persuaded  to  maintain 
a  strong  military  posture  for  the  long 
pull.  Our  vacillating  policies  with  re- 
spect to  Laos  have  caused  the  Thai  to 
doubt  our  determination  to  resist  actual 
Communist  aggression.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Thailand  would 
seek  a  position  of  neutrality,  if  we  con- 
tinue ornr  absurd  policy  In  Laos.  Though 
this  may  at  first  seem  to  offer  hope  of 
preserving  some  semblance  of  Independ- 


ence, the  hope  would  likely  be  short- 
lived. Communist  pressures  would  be 
far  too  gi-eat  and  Thailand  consequently 
would  cave  in. 

If  Cambodia.  South  Vietnam,  and 
Thailand  fall  under  Communist  control, 
Malaya,  which  only  a  short  time  ago  de- 
feated a  12-year  Communist  guerrilla 
war  within  its  borders,  would  again  be 
exposed  to  infiltration  and  eventual  con- 
quest. This  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
link-up  with  the  already  strong  Com- 
munist elements  in  Indonesia.  Burma 
would  fall  like  a  ripe  plum.  The  Com- 
munists could  pour  troops  down  the  old 
Burma  road  into  the  Shan  states  and 
on  Rangoon.  However,  this  would  prob- 
ably be  unnecessary,  since  the  Commu- 
nist apparatus  in  Burma  would  be  avail- 
able to  seize  power. 

How  fast  this  train  of  events  would 
run  depends  upon  many  factors.  Chief 
among  these  would  be  our  determination 
to  fight  a  major  war  In  the  defense  of 
southeast  Asia,  for  it  could  be  saved  in 
no  other  manner.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  heavy  costs  required  to  defend 
southeast  Asia  without  Laos,  costs  that 
the  American  people  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  pay.  And  unless  they  were  willing, 
the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  would  surely 
go  behind  the  "bamboo  curtain." 

Once  southeast  Asia  is  gone,  the  pres- 
sure upon  Japan  and  the  Philippines  to 
the  north,  upon  India,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa  to  the  west,  and  upon  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  the  south 
would  become  almost  Intolerable.  The 
Huks  could  rise  again  in  the  Philippines. 
Men,  money,  and  subversive  agents 
would  flow  into  the  Islands  in  an  im- 
ending  stream.  Although  we  might 
make  desperate  efforts  to  hold  the 
islands,  the  costs  In  men  and  materiel 
might  well  exceed  our  capabilities.  Ja- 
pan, cut  off  from  the  raw  materials  of 
southeast  Asia  It  desperately  needs  and 
deprived  of  markets  there  for  its  manu- 
factured goods,  would  either  have  to  be 
completely  subsidized  by  the  United 
States  and  the  West,  or  move  Irrevocably 
into  the  Communist  orbit.  With  the 
Philippines  and  Japan  gone,  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Taiwan  and  Oki- 
nawa would  be  seriously  limited. 

India  and  Pakistan  would  be  out- 
flanked and  the  Middle  East  could  be 
either  bypassed  for  easier  picking  later 
or  whipped  up  into  violent  revolutions. 
The  seeds  are  already  planted  In  Africa 
and  it  would  take  little  to  force  them 
into  full  growth  throughout  the  entire 
continent,  from  Algeria  to  South  Africa. 

To  the  south,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  would  be  deprived  of  their  best 
markets  for  their  growing  industries  and 
cut  off  from  their  main  sources  of  raw 
materials.  Slow  stagnation  would  un- 
doubtedly weaken  the  determination  as 
well  as  the  defensive  capabilities  of  these 
two  countries,  long  before  any  actual  ag- 
gressive moves  could  be  made  in  their 
direction.  Meanwhile,  they  would  be  im- 
der  military  pressures  from  Communist 
missiles,  submarines,  and  long-range  air- 
craft far  more  effective  than  those  avail- 
able to  the  Japanese  in  World  War  n, 
even  though  they  had  established  bases 
throughout  the  South  Pacific. 

What  I  have  just  set  forth  Is  the  "fall- 
ing  domino"   thesis   to   which   I  fully 
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subscribe.  I  am  convinced  that  Laos  is 
the  key  domino  in  the  pile  which,  if 
removed,  will  resiilt  eventually  in  the 
crumbling  of  the  pile.  The  loss  of  south- 
east Asia  woxUd  sever  the  economic  life- 
lines of  Ehirope  and  of  the  United  States. 
With  southeast  Asia  in  their  hands,  the 
Chinese  Communists  could  gain  enough 
rice  and  f oodstocks  to  feed  their  starving 
people  and  thereby  strengthen  their  rule 
on  the  China  mainland.  With  the  natu- 
ral rubber,  oil,  tin,  iron,  coal,  and  other 
raw  materials  of  this  great  and  rich 
area,  China  could  develop  the  industry 
it  now  lacks,  and  thereby  develop  to  the 
fullest  the  potentially  great  power  avail- 
able to  them. 

This  is  a  rich  prize  for  the  Red 
Chinese— food  for  its  starving  peoples, 
imlimited  materials  for  its  industrial  de- 
velopment. Who  can  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  once  clear  of  the  mountains 
of  Laos  and  within  reach  of  these  riches 
spread  before  them,  they  would  move  to 
seize  them? 

And  what  would  our  prize  be?  We 
would  have  lost  vital  raw  materials  and 
markets  which  absorb  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  Exiropean  and  American 
products.  Every  major  port  in  one  of 
the  greatest  trading  areas  of  the  world 
would  be  imder  Communist  control. 
Every  round-the-world  airlane  would 
be  under  Communist  control. 

If  it  seems  incredible  that  all  of  this 
could  stem  from  the  loss  of  Laos  to  the 
Communists,  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
the  map  and  see  how  the  mountains  of 
Laos  are  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  for  all  of  southeast  Asia.  Let 
the  Communists  pull  out  this  keystone 
and  the  whole  arch  will  come  tumbling 
down,  block  by  block.  With  southeast 
Asia  under  Commimist  control,  progres- 
sive expansion  is  inevitable.  There 
might  be  delays  and  periods  of  quiescence 
while  the  two  partners,  Riissla  and  Red 
China,  agree  to  division  of  the  spoils,  but 
they  would  continue  to  move  forward. 

We  can  retain  Laos  in  the  free  world, 
and  without  recourse  to  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Russia  is  unlikely  to  risk  over 
Lao6  the  destruction  of  what  has  taken 
her  over  40  years  to  build.  Russia  still 
counts  on  subversion,  the  slow  but  steady 
progress  in  one  country  after  another, 
and  on  the  steady  erosion  of  free  world's 
willpower  to  achieve  ultimate  victory. 
Once  Laos  is  Communist  and  the  Red 
Chinese  start  their  takeover  of  south- 
east Asia,  however,  there  can  be  no  turn- 
ing back  on  either  side.  In  spite  of  Rus- 
sian hopes,  the  United  States  will  never 
accept  Communist  slavery,  and  the  very 
policy  of  appeasement  and  neutrality  in 
Laos  which  is  supposed  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  general  nuclear  war  may  be 
responsible  ultimately  for  such  a  war. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  recall  a 
warning  from  Winston  Churchill's 
"Gathering  Storm."  England,  he  noted, 
backed  away  from  the  crises  of  the 
Rhineland,  Austria,  and  Sudetenland — 
in  each  case,  where  the  aggressor  could 
have  been  stopped  without  any  major 
war.  more  likely  without  any  war  at  all. 
That  England  backed  away  made  a  ma- 
jor war  inevitable,  and  that  war  occurred 
over  Poland,  the  most  indefensible  place 
of  all  for  England  to  defend.    Is  Laos  to 


be  our  Rhineland.  our  Austria,  our  Su- 
detenland? Is  our  course  in  southeast 
Asia  the  road  to  war?  Thinking  Amer- 
icans should  read  and  ponder  well  what 
is  said  by  General  Brown,  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
paper  prepared  by  Brig.  Gen.  Roth  well 
H.  Brown.  U.S.  Army,  retired,  entitled 
"Laos:  The  Key  to  the  Maintenance  of 
U.S.  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Laos:  Thk  Kzt  to  the  MiinrrKNANCz  or  U.S. 

Intxrests  in  Southkast  Asia 
(By  Rothwell   H.   Brown,   brigadier  general. 

U.S.  Army,  retired.  White  Stone,  Lancaster 

County.  Va..  May  25, 1962) 

INTBODT7CTION 

In  preparing  this  memorandum  on  Laos  it 
has  been  necessary  to  consider  Laos,  not  as 
a  country,  but  as  a  piece  of  real  estate,  oc- 
cupying a  strategic  position  between  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  on  the  north  and  the  peo- 
ples of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  and  Burma  to  the  south.  It  is  in 
these  countries,  not  In  Laos,  that  there  exist 
svirplus  food  and  vast  unexplolted  resources. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  discuss  Laos  as  a  sepa- 
rate country.  In  the  first  place,  It  was  put 
together  by  the  French  out  of  three  tiny 
Insignificant  little  kingdoms.  In  the  second 
place,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  exists  as  a 
geographical  entity  on  today's  maps  of  the 
world,  it  has  only  a  vague  history  from  which 
one  can  hardly  judge  present-day  activities 
or  forecast  the  future.  And  lastly.  It  has  no 
Industry,  It  has  no  seaport.  It  has  no  railroad, 
it  has  no  roads,  it  has  no  viable  economy, 
and  Its  people,  for  the  most  part,  still  live 
on  a  primitive  barter  basis.  Its  people  are 
not  warlike  and  it  has  no  ambitious  ruler 
capable  of  arousing  even  a  semblance  of  na- 
tional pride  among  Its  various  tribes  and 
people.  It  Is  unfortunate  for  Its  rather  sim- 
ple peaceful  people  of  mixed  tribal  loyalties, 
mixed  religions,  and  mixed  ethnic  back- 
grounds that  It  has  become  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty which  iB  vital  to  Communist  and  to 
XJ3.  Interests  and,  therefore,  to  those  of  the 
free  world  In  southeast  Asia.  And.  It  Is 
doubly  unfortunate  that  the  loss  of  Laos  to 
the  Communists  will  have  tremendous  reper- 
cussions as  far  away  as  Australia  and  India 
and  deep  Into  Africa. 

It  is  In  this  context  that  we  must  examine 
the  position  of  Laos.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  Berlin,  which  Is  strategically  inde- 
fensible, has  become  a  showcase  of  Western 
civilization  and  has  also  become  a  symbol 
of  our  determination  to  stand  fast.  On  the 
other  hand,  Laos,  which  Is  strategically  and 
militarily  defensible  In  spite  of  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the  con- 
trary, has  become  a  symbol  of  frustration, 
has  been  written  off  as  Indefensible,  and 
has  become  an  Indication  to  our  friends  and 
allies  in  this  part  of  the  world  of  our  lack  of 
determination  to  face  up  to  our  commit- 
ments. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  small,  moun- 
tainous. Jungly,  primitive  kingdom,  lacking 
sufficient  population  to  protect  Its  borders 
and  lacking  sufllclent  resources  to  develop  a 
modem  viable  economy,  has  become  a  pawn 
In  the  great  struggle  for  the  world.  Al- 
though we  did  not  create  this  clash,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  exists.  It  Is  a  part  of  oxir  lives, 
and  will  remain  a  part  of  our  lives  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  futxire  Is  always  obscure, 
but  If  the  past  offers  any  guidelines  for  pre- 
diction. It  would  appear  Inevitable  that  one 
of  the  two  opposing  Ideologies  must  go  for- 
ward and  the  other  be  defeated.  It  Is, 
therefore,  essential  that  we  understand  the 
vital  significance  of  Laos  and  the  necessity 


for  its  retention  within  the  sphere  of  IT.8. 
Infiuence  In  the  great  global  conflict  in 
which  we  are  involved. 

THZ  STKATKOIC  SIONITICANCS  OT  LAOS 

Laos  la  strategically  important  solely  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  location  as  a  buf- 
fer between  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
their  cohorts,  the  North  Vietnamese,  on  the 
north  and  those  countries  of  southeast  Asia 
which  He  below  the  mountain  kingdom. 

Consequently.  It  Is  unllko  most  other 
countries  or  areas  in  the  world  which.  If 
occupied  by  the  Communists,  would  further 
their  designs  for  world  conquest,  or  which.  If 
retained  In  the  UJ3.  sphere  of  Interest,  would 
further  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  those  of  the  free  world.  Many 
countries  are  strategically  Important  because 
of  their  population,  their  industries,  their 
capability  to  furnish  surplus  agrlcultuiral 
products  to  world  markets  or  for  their  nat- 
ural resoxiroes.  Other  countries  may  be 
strategically  Important  because  they  afford 
lines  of  communications  either  by  sea,  by 
major  rivers,  or  by  an  extensive  road  net 
Into  other  vital  countries.  Still  other  coun- 
tries may  be  strategically  Important  because 
they  protect  vast  and  extensive  sea  or  air 
lines  of  communication.  The  strategic  im- 
portance of  Laos  does  not  stem  directly  from 
any  of  these  considerations.  However,  due 
to  its  geographical  location  in  which  It 
stands  as  a  mountain  buffer  north  of  great 
material  resources,  the  great  around-the- 
world  sea  and  alrlanes  of  communication 
and  vast  resources  In  exportable  agricultural 
products,  its  strategic  Importance  is  para- 
mount to  other  countries  rather  than  to 
its  own  mountains,  valleys,  and  Indigenous 
population. 

Long  before  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Oovernment  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  the  Red  River  Valley,  In  what  is 
now  North  Vietnam,  was  of  critical  Im- 
portance in  giving  the  Chinese  control  over 
the  whole  northern  section  of  what  had  been 
French  Indochina  before  the  war.  Long 
before  the  end  of  General  StilweH's  campaign 
in  Burma  the  Chinese  generals  under  his 
command  were  secretly  planning  to  move 
their  forces  from  northern  Burma  Into  the 
Red  River  Valley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government  did  send 
some  forces  into  this  area  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  ostensibly  to  receive  the  surrender  of 
the  Japanese  forces  In  the  area.  Under 
various  pressures  from  the  French  and  be- 
cause of  the  critical  situation  developing 
In  China  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists under  Mao  Tse-tung,  these  forces 
were  withdrawn.  Before  the  French  could 
consolidate  their  position  In  Hanoi,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  had  started  his  great  "liberation  move- 
ment." That  the  Communist  tle-ln  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh  was  but  dimly  understood  at 
that  time  is  immaterial.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Communists  rfcognlzed  that  the 
great  eastern  reaches  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains would  have  to  be  breached  ir  they  were 
some  day  f)  continue  their  expansion  south- 
ward. With  great  forethotight,  therefore, 
they  set  about  breaching  these  mountains 
by  occupying  the  great  Red  River  Valley. 

THK    OCPORTANCX    OF    THE    ICOTTNTAII*     BASRIXK 

Mountains  have  always  been  historic  de- 
fensive lines.  They  have  always  been  ma- 
jor obstacles  in  warfare,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  from  the  days  of  Hannibal  right 
down  to  the  days  of  Gen.  Mark  Clark  fight- 
ing his  way  up  the  Italian  Peninsula.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  mountains  and  even  ma- 
jor mountain  chains  as  great  as  the  Hima- 
layas are  Impassable,  for  such  key  defensive 
areas  have  alwa3r8  been  breached  where  the 
agg^ressor  was  determined  and  the  opposi- 
tion weak  and  undecided. 

In  actuality,  the  key  line  of  defense 
against  Communist  encroachment  to  the 
south  and  into  southeast  Asia  lies  along  these 
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great  eastern  fingers  of  the  Himalaya  Moxin- 
talns  north  of  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
running  approximately  along  the  old  lx>rder 
between  China  and  French  Indochina.  Stra- 
tegically, the  French  were  completely  correct 
In  massing  ttelr  eilort  to  hold  their  French 
Indochina  co.ony  against  the  Vletmlnh  In 
the  Red  River  VaLlsy,  but  they  lacked  ap- 
preciation of  the  (act  that  tJbe  mountain 
passes  into  tlie  great  valley  area,  as  poor  a 
means  of  military  movement  as  they  seemed 
to  European  eyes,  held  the  real  key  to  the 
retention  of  all  of  the  great  Red  River  Valley. 
For  the  most  part  the  French  confined  their 
efforts  to  a  scries  of  uncoordinated  maneu- 
vers in  the  de;ta  area  Itself,  an  area  in  which 
they  were  not  particularly  well  equipped  to 
fight,  an  area  in  which  the  population  could 
be  easily  terrcirlzed  by  the  Vletmlnh,  and  an 
area  which  allowed  the  Vletmlnh  to  receive 
supplies  freely  over  the  mountain  passes 
from  China.  While  the  final  failure  of  the 
French  may  have  been  influenced  by  their 
inability  to  (X)mbat  the  sweeping  tide  of 
nationalism  on  the  crest  of  which  Ho  Chi 
Miuh  was  rldng  into  power,  from  a  purely 
military  standpoint  the  French  failed  be- 
cause they  tried  to  defend  the  more  difficult 
lowland  and  delta  areas,  and  failed  to  block 
and  hold  the  few  mountain  passes  which 
would  have  prevented  the  fiow  of  supplies, 
men,  and  money  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  the  rice 
paddles  of  North  Vietnam.  The  failure  of 
French  strate^nr  is  disclosed  In  their  tactical 
failure  at  Dif!nblenphu  where,  on  a  small 
scale,  they  conmiltted  the  same  error  that 
they  had  ccmmltted  on  a  large  scale 
throughout  tl.e  Red  River  Valley.  At  Dlen- 
blenphu  they  tried  to  hold  the  "bottom  of 
the  soup  bowl"  and  gave  up  to  the  enemy 
the  great  mountain  ring  around  their  de- 
fensive position. 

With  the  less  ol  North  Vietnam  to  the 
Communists,  »s  agreed  upon  In  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1964.  the  great  strategic  barrier 
north  of  the  Red  River  Valley  was  lost  to 
the  Western  World.  However,  there  still  re- 
mained a  very  difficult  secondary  barrier  to 
Communist  expaiulon.  This  barrier  runs 
from  Just  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  which 
was  agreed  upon  as  the  aivlsion  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  across  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Laos  and  on  the  northern 
Junction  of  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Burma. 
These  mountains  are  not  extremely  high, 
though  some  of  them  run  up  to  10.000  or 
12.000  feet,  nor  Is  the  Jungle  growth  par- 
ticularly rank,  and  not  nearly  as  impene- 
trable as  much  of  the  Jungles  of  northern 
Burma  and  Asfam  in  India.  However,  they 
do  present  a  very  formidable  obstacle  In 
the  path  of  any  major  Invasion  coming  In 
from  the  north  and  directed  toward  South 
Vietnam.  Cambxlia,  Thailand,  and  the  east- 
ern reaches  of  Burma.  The  Mekong  River, 
at  the  point  «here  It  comes  Into  Laos.  Is 
not  a  navigable  river  down  which  an  In- 
vading army  ciin  flow.  The  upper  reaches 
of  the  Mekong  are  extremely  shallow  In  the 
dry  season  and  filled  with  very  dsmgerous 
rocks  and  rapids  in  the  monsoon  season.  A 
very  limited  number  of  passes  exist  between 
Red  China  and  Laos,  the  best  near  Muong 
Sing  In  the  northwest,  and,  of  course,  the 
Mekong  comes  down  through  the  mountains. 
There  are  a  few  passes  into  Phong  Saly  and 
Sam  Neua  provinces,  and  some  minor  passes 
on  the  eastern  border  with  Vietnam.  By 
far  the  easiest  entry  Into  Laos  runs  from 
Quang  Trl  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
Vietnam,  across  the  waist  of  southern  Laos 
to  Savannakhet.  Most  of  the  passes  ter- 
minate in  small  villages,  and  only  a  few 
connect  with  even  primitive  roads  running 
on  into  the  heartland  of  Laos. 

The  Communists,  having  broken  through 
and  i<ilzed  the  main  mountain  barrier  north 
of  the  Red  River  Valley,  were  completely 
aware  of  the  vital  necessity  to  their  cause 
of  maintaining  control  over  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  passes  from  North  Vietnam 
into   Laos.    This  they   did   in  spite  of  the 


Geneva  Accords.  When  the  Vletmlnh  troops, 
which  had  swept  down  to  the  outskirts  of 
Luang  Prabang  In  1953,  withdrew  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Accords,  they  did 
not  withdraw  all  the  way  out  of  Laos,  but 
maintained  their  control  of  the  two  north - 
em  provinces  of  Phong  Saly  and  S€un  Neua. 
Prom  these  two  provinces  their  cooununlca- 
tlon  lines  ran  back  directly  to  Hanoi  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh.  That  these  limited  roads  and 
trails  appeared  rather  insignificant  to  Exiro- 
peans  and  Americans,  thinking  In  terms  of 
autobahns,  throughways,  and  freeways,  did 
not  In  the  least  mitigate  their  Importance 
to  the  Communist  cause.  Through  reten- 
tion of  the  passes  through  this  northern 
barrier  of  mountains  along  the  Laos  border 
the  Communists  have  been  able  to  launch 
the  attacks  which  have  culminated  In  prac- 
tically all  of  Laos  coming  under  their 
control. 

A  glance  at  any  relief  map  in  any  good 
atlas  will  show  clearly  that  below  the  moun- 
tains of  Laos  and  west  of  the  mountains 
along  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  there  lies  a  great 
alluvial  plain  capable  of  tremendous  agri- 
cultural development,  but  certainly  lacking 
In  major  military  defensive  positions. 
Therefore,  It  is  quite  clear  that  once  the 
mountain  barrier  is  breached,  the  problem 
of  defending  the  heartland  of  southeast 
Asia   becomes  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  strategic  Importance  of  Laos,  there- 
fore, lies  not  in  Its  Industry  which  is 
nonexistent,  not  in  Its  material  resources, 
not  In  its  people,  but  purely  in  its  geo- 
graphical location  and  in  the  defensive  na- 
ture of  its  mountains  and  jungles. 

CAN    AMERICANS    FIGHT    IN    LAOST 

Miltsry  experts  trained  for  modern  war- 
fare, schooled  in  the  new  techniques  of 
atomic  warfare,  and  raised  in  the  great 
battles  of  World  War  n  in  Europe  have 
failed  to  see  the  great  significance  of  the 
mountains  of  Laos  as  a  defensive  military 
obstacle  of  paramount  Importance.  Some 
Of  our  military  planners  and  civilian 
strategists  have  stated  that  Laos  was  no 
country  in  which  to  fight.  A  great  many 
of  our  military  experts  have  stated  flatly 
that  American  soldiers  with  our  modern 
equipment  could  not  fight  In  Laos.  Many 
of  them  have  failed  to  remember  the  suc- 
cessful struggle  that  American  forces  had 
In  their  battles  up  the  mountains  of  Italy 
against  the  defensive  positions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  soldiers 
under  General  Stllwell  and  Gen.  Frank  Mer- 
rUl  proved  conclusively  in  World  War  n  in 
northern  Burma  that  American  soldiers 
could  fiRht  in  the  mountains,  and  that  they 
could  fierht  in  the  Jungles  of  northern 
Burma,  Jungles  far  more  dense  than  any 
In  Laos.  They  also  proved  that  they  could 
flght  in  these  regions  with  limited  air  sup- 
port from  a  single  supply  base  in  Calcutta 
nearly  3,000  miles  away  from  the  area  of 
conflict. 

It  Is,  therefore,  unreasonable  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  to  assume  that  American 
soldiers.  If  need  be.  could  not  fight  in  the 
mountains  and  Jungles  of  Laos.  Further- 
more, since  World  War  II  we  have  developed 
air  transport  to  a  p>olnt  undreamed  of  In  the 
days  when  "Uncle  Joe"  Stllwell  was  fighting 
In  Burma.  We  have  planes  of  far  greater 
capability  than  the  little  L-5'8.  the  C-471b. 
P-40's,  and  P-51'8  available  In  the  northern 
Burma  campaign.  In  addition,  we  have  de- 
veloped the  helicopter  Into  an  instrument 
of  cargo-troop  carrying  and  assault  capac- 
ity which  makes  It  an  Ideal  weapon  in 
mountain  and  Jungle  warfare.  And,  finally, 
the  port  of  Bangkok,  with  Its  rail  net 
stretching  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Lao 
border  at  three  critical  points,  would  give 
American  forces  a  short  and  high  capacity 
supply  line.  Considering  the  probable 
utilization  of  Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh  as 
well,   logistics  Is  no   great   problem. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  LAOS 

The  Mekong  River,  which  Is  for  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Its  length  the  border  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Laos,  Is  not  a  formida- 
ble military  obstacle.  In  the  dry  season  it 
can  be  crossed  very  easily  with  native  boats, 
sampans,  and  cargo-carrying  Junks.  Even 
at  the  height  of  the  monsoon  season,  when 
the  river  may  rise  as  much  as  46  feet  and 
when  the  current  is  exceedingly  swift.  It  Is 
still  not  a  difficult  barrier  for  either  native 
or  modern  military  forces.  The  only  barrier 
protecting  the  great  heartland  of  southeast 
Asia.  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam lies  in  the  mountains  of  Laos. 

It  Is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  strategic 
significance  of  Laos  extends  far  beyond  the 
country  Itself.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template the  2  to  21/2  million  people  of 
Laos  falling  to  the  Communists,  but 
were  it  not  for  the  strategic  barrier 
which  the  mountains  provide,  the  actual 
loss  of  this  small  segment  of  the  world's 
population  would  probably  not  be  earth- 
shaking.  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  if  the 
Chinese  Communists,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
or  even  the  Pathet  Lao  will  ever  be  able 
completely  to  subjugate  the  Meo  people,  the 
Kha,  the  Black  Thai  and  many  of  the  other 
tribes  who  live  in  the  mountains.  To  the 
CommunlEts  this  is  not  necessary.  Once 
they  can  place  their  agents  along  the  whole 
border  of  Laos,  the  great  softenlng-up  proc- 
ess of  all  of  the  other  countries  of  south- 
east Asia  will  start.  As  long  as  the  Commu- 
nist forces  were  held  north  of  the  mountains, 
as  long  as  Laos  was  acting  as  a  great  sponge 
through  which  Communist  agents,  their 
money,  their  orders,  and  their  doctrine  had 
to  be  squeezed  before  they  could  reach  the 
man  In  the  streets  of  Bangkok  and  Saigon, 
or  the  little  peasant  in  his  rice  paddy,  their 
great  subversive  program  could  not  have  tre- 
mendous Impact.  Once  they  have  breached 
the  mountains  and  reach  the  Mekong  Val- 
ley, their  agents  will  move  freely  throughout 
Thailand,  Camlxxlla,  and  South  Vietnam, 
and  will  once  again  flow  down  the  Malay 
Peninsula  which  has  Just  been  quieted  after 
nearly  12  years  of  warfare. 

Tliere  is  In  this  vast  area  a  tremendous 
population  of  oversea  Chinese.  Although 
southeast  Asia  has  been  the  home  of  these 
people,  in  many  cases  for  centuries,  they  still 
remain  Chinese.  They  are  extremely  impor- 
t-nt  businessmen  in  every  country  In  south- 
east Asia.  The  pressures  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  up)on  them  when  Laos  falls 
to  the  Communists  will  be  almost  un- 
imaginable to  Americans  and  Eiiropcans. 
What  this  great  mass  of  oversea  Chinese  will 
do  is  a  source  of  constant  worry  to  every 
government  in  the  area.  Since  they  cannot 
flee,  and  the  refugee  problem  in  Hong  Kong 
brings  this  into  sharp  focus,  they  will  have 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  as  Chi- 
nese businessmen  have  always  done  In  the 
past.  They  will  throw  In  their  lot  with  their 
brothers  in  blood,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
even  though  they  have  no  actual  liking  for 
communism  as  such. 

Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  has  pro- 
claimed that  communism  Is  the  wave  of  the 
future  and  that  Cambodia  and  all  of  south- 
east Asia  must  be  prepared  to  make  peace 
with  the  coming  conquerors.  Cambodia  has 
estabilEhed  very  close  ties  with  Red  China, 
and  the  Communist  diplomatic  and  trade 
missions  exert  great  Influence  in  the  Cam- 
bodian Government.  With  the  fall  of  Laos, 
Cambodia  wiU  throw  its  full  weight  on  the 
scales  to  the  side  of  the  Conununlsts.  This 
will  give  the  Red  Chinese  sea  and  river  routes 
to  the  hinterland  which  they  would  have 
difficulty  In  supplying  solely  over  the  moun- 
tain routes.  It  will  also  give  the  Commu- 
nists control  over  their  first  major  port  on 
the  great  sealanes  sweeping  past  Singapore. 
It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  Cambodia  will 
stand  up  against  Communist  pressures.  It 
is  practically  In  the  Communist  camp  now. 
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Its  neutrality  Is  little  more  than  a  pretense, 
tlie  deadly  virus  of  subversion  la  In  the 
bloodstream  of  the  coxxntry  and  the  alliance 
with  communism  ladu  only  formal  an- 
nouncement. 

Although  the  Mekong  River  Is  not  a  major 
trade  artery  such  as  our  Mississippi  River, 
due  to  falls  and  rapids  in  the  river  near  the 
Lao-Cambodlan  border,  and  again  In  Its 
upper  reaches,  nevertheless  It  will  permit  the 
Communists  to  ship  tin  and  lac  out  of  Laos 
over  routes  under  their  control.  And  the 
river  route  will  be  Invaluable  In  supplying 
their  military  forces,  particularly  those  In 
southern  and  central  Laos.  With  the  port 
of  Phnom  Penh  under  their  control,  raw  ma- 
terials can  be  shipped  out  to  Communist- 
bloc  countries,  manufactured  products  can 
be  shipped  In  and  distributed  throughout 
the  area,  and  United  States  and  European 
business  Interests  can  be  squeezed  out  and 
destroyed.  By  far  the  greatest  danger  lies 
In  the  flow  of  military  hardware  which  could 
be  shipped  through  this  port.  The  Western 
Powers  would  then  be  faced  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult decision.  Should  they  block  off  the 
port  of  Phnom  Penh,  or  should  they  permit 
military  supplies  to  flow  freely  Into  Cam- 
bodia? 

South  Vietnam  Is  now  fighting  with  Its 
back  to  the  wall  against  limited  forces  re- 
ceiving limited  supplies  through  Cambodia. 
Should  this  trickle  of  supplies  be  Increased 
to  a  flood,  which  could  easily  happen,  the 
position  of  South  Vietnam  would  deteriorate 
rapidly,  and  the  cost  to  the  United  States, 
from  a  military  and  economic  aid  standpoint, 
could  easily  become  astronomical.  Thai- 
land, which  Is  very  alarmed  by  the  progress 
of  Communist  sentiment  In  Cambodia,  would 
also  have  to  make  a  difficult  choice.  Should 
It  attack  and  occupy  Cambodia  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Thailand?  Would  the  Western 
Powers  acquiesce  In  such  military  action  even 
though  they  themselves  would  take  no  part 
in  It?  These  are  Indeed  critical  probabilities 
which  win  undoubtedly  occur  if  Laos  falls 
entirely  to  the  Communists. 

With  Communists  controlling  Laos,  the 
position  of  Thailand  also  becomes  extremely 
dangerous  and  difficult.  A  large  area  of  Laos, 
north  and  west  of  Vientiane  lies  west  of  the 
Mekong  River.  This  will  afford  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Vletmlnh  direct  access 
into  the  northern  reaches  of  Thailand  with- 
out even  the  barrier  of  the  Mekong  River  as 
a  defensive  position.  Also,  a  considerable 
portion  of  Laos  south  of  Pakse  lies  west  of 
the  Mekong  River.  Any  Communist  buildup 
of  troops  across  the  Mekong  River  in  these 
areas  would  threaten  the  rail  lines  running 
directly  into  Bangkok. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  If  Thailand  can 
continue  its  present  handsoff  position  with 
respect  to  Laos,  should  It  find  Laos  definitely 
In  Communist  hands.  Thailand  may  then 
be  forced  into  occupying  Cambodia  and  Into 
pushing  Its  borders  all  the  way  to  the  Me- 
kong River  In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  best 
defensive  position  available.  It  will  have  to 
maintain  strong  military  garrisons  along  the 
full  length  of  the  Mekong  Indefinitely.  Fur- 
ther, a  very  uneconomical  force  level,  as  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  will  be 
required  to  preserve  Internal  as  well  as  border 
security.  Whether  we  can  even  get  them 
to  take  and  then  maintain  such  a  military 
posture  of  readiness  for  a  long-term  pull  is 
highly  problematical.  Our  vacillating  poli- 
cies with  respect  to  Laos  have  caused  the 
Thai  to  doubt  our  intentions  of  remaining 
firm  In  the  face  of  actual  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  southeast  Asia.  Thailand  will  un- 
doubtedly make  some  Initial  military  moves 
to  strengthen  her  borders,  but  in  the  long 
run  she  will  undoubtedly  seek  a  neutralist 
position  In  the  vain  hope  that  she  can  pre- 
serve some  semblance  of  Independence.  She 
did  this  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion and  wUl  probably  do  it  again.  The  Thai 
will  to  fight  Is  only  as  strong  as  our  deter- 


mination and  we  certainly  have  not  given 
them  great  confidence  In  It.  They  will  fight 
alongside  of  us,  but  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  the  ball  alone. 

A  retreat  Into  neutrality  may  seem  to  offer 
respite  to  Thailand,  but  it  will  be  based  upon 
wishful  thinking.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  oversea  Chinese  In  Bangkok,  and  thou- 
sands more  throughout  the  country.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  refugees,  some  Black 
Thai,  some  Vietnamese,  located  In  northeast 
Thailand  where  they  were  settled  after  the 
Prench-Indochlna  war.  Many  of  these  refu- 
gees are  still  regimented  and  controlled  by 
North  Vietnamese  agents.  All  of  these  peo- 
ples are  siosceptlble  to  subversive  pressures 
and  all  of  them  add  Inuneasurably  to  present 
Internal  difficulties  in  Thailand.  Thai  Pre- 
mier Sarlt  keeps  as  tight  a  control  as  be 
can  over  these  refugees,  but  with  Laos  in 
Communist  hands  the  tempo  of  Communist 
subversive  activities  will  increase  to  a  cre- 
scendo. These  always  restless  refugees  could 
easily  blow  the  Ud  off.  Therefore,  the  ability 
of  Thailand  to  retain  Its  Independence  as  a 
neutralist  nation   Is   highly  improbable. 

As  the  pressure  of  Communist  subversion, 
money,  agents,  and  smuggled  arms  Increase 
throughout  Thailand,  these  press\ires  are 
bound  to  filter  down  Into  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. This  peninsula  was  pacified  only  after 
12  years  of  war,  when  the  Thai  Government 
cleaned  up  its  southern  provinces  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  Malayan  Communists.  Should 
this  area  of  Thailand  again  become  a  haven 
for  Communist  activities,  Malaya  would  not 
long  sxirvlve. 

With  Cambodia.  Thailand,  and  Malaya 
rapidly  going  Communist,  the  Unk-up  with 
Sukarno  in  Indonesia  would  not  be  long  de- 
layed. How  far  the  evil  would  spread  and 
how  rapidly  would  depend  solely  upon  how 
long  It  would  take  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  seize  control  and  whether  the  Russian 
Communists  would  endeavor  to  slow  the  on- 
ward march  of  the  Chinese  by  withdrawing 
air  and  other  support  which  they  now 
furnish. 

Once  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  and  Indonesia  are  under  control  by 
Red  China  or  even  controlled  through  some 
division  between  the  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese,  the  pressures  which  woxild  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Philippines.  Aiis- 
tralia,  Japan,  India,  and  Africa  will  become 
almost  Intolerable.  Thus,  it  is  seen  the  stra- 
tegic Importance  of  Laos  extends  far  beyond 
this  tiny  moiintain  kingdom,  this  quiet  land 
of  the  million  elephants  and  the  white  para- 
sol. The  loss  of  this  little  country  can  cause 
the  cancer  of  communism  to  grow  far  faster 
and  far  more  venomously  that  most  people 
in  America  realize.  Let  us  examine  for  Just 
a  minute  some  of  the  things  that  will  take 
place  with  the  loss  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
and  the  resultant  loss  of  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia.  Thailand.  Burma,  and  Malaya. 

First  and  perhaps  foremost  the  Commu- 
nists will  control  one  of  the  greatest  export 
rice -producing  areas  in  the  world.  Although 
the  amount  of  rice  available  for  export  from 
southeast  Asia  Is  limited  In  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  rice  which  can  be  grown  on 
the  same  amount  of  land  In  Louisiana  and 
California,  nevertheless  these  countries,  year 
after  year,  do  have  a  large  export  surpliis  of 
rice  and  other  agricultiiral  products.  To  the 
Red  Chinese,  who  have  suffered  4,  if  not  6, 
years  of  desperate  famine,  this  food  must 
seem  like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a 
rainbow.  Once  they  break  through  the 
mountain  passes  of  Laos  and  see  this  golden 
harvest  before  them,  who  can  believe  they 
can  be  restrained  from  making  every  effort 
to  seize  It? 

Again,  the  Red  Chinese,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  their  grandiose  Industrial 
programs,  who  have  been  In  the  main  cut  off 
from  their  former  Western  sources  of  sup- 
plies and  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
Soviets,  cannot  help  but  look  with  greedy 


eyes  on  the  vast  material  resources  of  the 
area  lying  south  of  Laos.  The  United  States, 
with  its  vast  complex  of  S3mthettc  rubber 
plants.  Is  no  longer  dependent  upon  rubber 
from  Malaya,  and  Indonesia,  but  think  what 
a  rich  prize  this  will  be  for  the  Red  Chinese 
Further,  China,  which  has  had  little  success 
In  developing  Its  oil  fields,  would  be  over- 
Joyed  at  having  access  to  the  great  fields  of 
Indonesia.  The  great  tin  mines  of  Malaya, 
the  coal  and  Iron  ore  deposits,  as  limited  as 
they  may  appear  to  European  eyes,  offer 
tremendous  industrial  hope  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. This  Is  a  great  prize  and  one  which 
they  will  not  give  up  once  they  have  reached 
a  position  In  Laos  from  which  they  can 
launch  a  major  effort  for  these  riches. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States 
and  those  European  countries  which  engage 
in  international  trade  and  commerce,  the  loss 
of  the  round-the-world  air  routes,  all  of 
which  now  pass  through  southeast  Asia  and 
which  could  be  controlled,  curtailed,  or  shut 
off  with  a  single  word  from  Moscow  or 
Pelping.  would  Indeed  be  crippling.  Further- 
more, Conununist  control  of  the  major  sea 
routes  running  past  Singapore  and  the  con- 
trol. If  not  closure,  of  most  of  the  ports  of 
southeast  Asia  would  hanutrlng  all  of  our 
commercial  firms  engaged  In  selling  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  our  finished  products  and 
In  purchasing  necessary  raw  materials.  This 
could  be  a  most  serious  economic  blow  and 
might  easily  lead  to  a  major  curtailment  In 
the  growth  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
It  would  certainly  have  major  repercussions 
in  the  entire  industrial  system  of  the  United 
States.  Commercial  shipping  would  find  It 
not  only  unproductive  but  economically  dis- 
astrous to  have  to  reroute  all  of  its  round- 
the-world  shipping  south  of  Australia. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  back  any  further 
than  the  years  1941-46  when  this  whole  vast 
area  was  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese 
to  see  how  difficult  it  was  to  fight  a  global 
war  with  these  great  airways  and  seaways  In 
the  hands  of  an  enemy.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  the  difficulty  would  be  even 
greater;  modem  Communist  missile,  air.  and 
submarine  bases  could  reach  areas  denied  to 
the  Japanese. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  Red  Chinese 
have  been  making  desperate  efforts  to  voo 
Japan  away  from  Its  ties  with  the  United 
States  and  with  the  Western  World.  For 
practically  all  of  modern  history.  Japan's 
great  market  for  Its  Industrial  products  was 
on  mainland  China,  and  it  was.  In  turn,  the 
great  purchaser  of  raw  materials  from  this 
same  area.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult 
in  the  years  since  the  war  for  the  Japanese 
to  adjust  their  entire  economy  to  a  world 
market  which  did  not  IncluJe  the  China 
mainland.  Many  Japanese  businessmen  be- 
lieve that  sooner  or  later  Japan  must  estab- 
lish economic  and  trade  relations  with  the 
Red  Chinese  If  It  Is  going  to  go  forward  in 
Its  great  program  of  economic  and  Industrial 
expansion.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  pressures,  from  both  the  Red 
Chinese  and  their  own  business  people.  Is 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  find 
markets  for  their  products  in  the  United 
States  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  through- 
out southeast  Asia.  They  have  also  been 
able  to  buy,  in  this  area,  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  raw  materials  which  they  require  to 
keep  their  industrial  empire  humming. 
Should  southeast  Asia  fall  to  the  Commu- 
nists, it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  United 
State-  and  E\irope  could  absorb  the  exports 
now  flowing  from  Japan  to  southeast  Asia. 
There  la,  therefore,  great  reason  to  believe 
that,  should  southeast  Asia  fall  to  the  Com- 
munists, the  Japanese  would  be  forced  to 
enter  Into  economic  and  trade  agreements 
with  both  the  Red  Chinese  and  Soviet  Russia. 
Further,  there  Is  every  possibility  that  such 
trade  agreements  would  carry  the  Commu- 
nist stipulation  that  economic  and  military 
ties  with  the  Western  World  be  cut.     The 
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United  States  and  £>irope  would  then  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  either  subsidizing 
Japan,  which  we  could  not  undertake  under 
any  clrcximstances,  or  of  having  Japan  move 
Irrevocably  Into  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  question  of  the  Philippines  Is  difficult 
tj  analyze.  Their  ties  with  the  United 
States  are  only  a  little  over  50  years  old.  We 
left  them  to  struggle  along  under  a  Japanese 
occupation  because  we  did  not  have  the 
forethought  to  build  up  sufficient  military 
lorces  prior  to  World  War  II  to  protect  them. 
With  southeast  Asia  In  Communist  hands, 
the  subversive  activities  of  the  Huks  who  are 
still  a  potent  undeirground  force  in  the 
Philippines  would  undoubtedly  come  to  re- 
newed life.  Money,  men,  and  orders  would 
flow  from  southeast  Asia  into  the  Philippines 
and  a  state  of  complete  chaos  would  soon 
result.  Although  we  might  make  desperate 
efforts  to  hold  the  Philippines,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  islands  makes  their  retention 
extremely  difficult  In  the  face  of  active  in- 
ternal subversion  ruthlessly  fostered  by  out- 
side money  and  Ideology.  The  expense  of 
this  operation  to  the  United  States  could 
well  be  more  than  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States  would  stand.  Once  our  active  support 
was  withdrawn,  the  Philippines  would  have 
no  recourse  but  to  follow  Japan  into  the 
Commtmist  orbit.  With  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  Communist-controlled,  or  even 
oriented  In  this  direction,  the  retention  of 
the  two  strategic  outposts,  Taiwan  and  Oki- 
nawa, is  problematical.  Certainly  their 
strategic  value  would  be  extremely  limited. 

The  loss  of  this  vast  area  will  have  the 
most  serious  Implications  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  though  the  full  Impact  might 
not  be  felt  for  some  years  while  the  Com- 
munists digested  their  new  conquests. 
However,  It  seems  certain  that  the  loss  of 
these  great  markets  t^  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Industry  and  the  loss  of  cheap  raw 
materials  would  seriously  handicap  their  in- 
dustrial growth  and  would  probably  result 
in  weakening  their  military  and  economic 
determination  long  before  any  actual  Com- 
munist move  against  them  could  possibly 
take  place.  British  entry  into  the  EXu-opean 
Common  Market  will  make  these  southeast 
Asian  markets  even  more  Important. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Burma 
would  fall  like  a  ripe  plum  Into  Communist 
hands,  once  Thailand  and  Malaya  were  taken 
over.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  perfectly 
capable  of  pouring  military  forces  over  the 
old  Burma  Road  into  the  Shan  States  and 
deep  into  Burma,  should  this  action  be 
necessary.  However,  It  Is  doubtful  If  the 
Burmese  would  hold  out  very  long,  once 
Thailand  had  fallen.  In  Burma  the  Red 
Chinese  would  get  a  really  great  prize  of 
rice  which  they  need  for  their  starving  mil- 
lions at  home. 

And  finally,  India,  «rhich  has  already  been 
penetrated  on  its  northern  borders  by  the 
Red  Chinese,  which  has  pursued  a  very  pe- 
culiar neutralist  policy  under  Nehru  and 
which  may  well  have  at  Its  helm  Krishna 
Menon.  who  certainly  has  Communist  in- 
clinations, would  be  under  terrific  pressure 
to  throw  In  the  lot  of  Its  450  million  people 
with  the  coming  wave  of  communism.  Men- 
on could  easily  sell  this  program  to  the  In- 
dian peasants  who  have  not  reached  a  very 
high  economic  standard  under  Nehru. 

BUMUART 

And  so  we  see  that  from  the  mountains  of 
Iaos,  the  evil  spreads  in  ever-winding  circles. 
With  India  either  Communist  or  really 
neutralized,  the  great  Communist  encircle- 
ment outlined  by  Lenin  and  flrst  placed  In 
execution  by  Stalin  would  have  swung  from 
China  through  southeast  Asia  across  India 
and  before  long  it  would  have  penetrated 
deeper   and    deeper    into  Africa. 

It  Is  a  very  strange  thing  that  such  a 
small,  poverty-stricken,  totally  Innocent 
country  should  have  become  such  a  tre- 
mendous keystone  In  the  arch  of  Independ- 


ence and  freedom  for  so  many  people.  But 
Its  mountains  and  Its  Jungles,  which  create 
a  barrier  which  must  be  penetrated  before 
the  riches  of  southeast  Asia  can  be  seized, 
make  this  coimtry  the  most  strategically 
critical  country  in  this  whole  vast  area. 

The  progression  of  Communist  conquest 
as  outlined  above  Is  probably  Inevitable  If 
Laos  falls  completely  Into  Conununist  hands. 
The  speed  with  which  the  total  conquest 
would  be  consimimated  Is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  Judge.  We  would  certainly,  as  we 
have  done  recently,  back  up  Thailand  in  Its 
defense  as  long  as  there  was  any  heart  In 
Thailand  to  defend  Itself,  but  once  the  heart 
had  gone  out  of  the  Thais,  it  wotild  be  im- 
possible for  tis  to  supply  the  forces  to  pre- 
vent its  inevitable  takeover.  The  same 
would  be  true  in  South  Vietnam.  Whether 
we  wotild  actually  go  In  and  occupy  Cam- 
bodia Is  problematical.  It  appears  likely  that 
each  country  In  Its  turn,  seeing  that  ulti- 
mate victory  was  not  going  to  be  achieved 
by  the  Western  World,  would  seek  for  Itself 
the  best  terms  possible  under  the  agelong 
requirement  of  self-preservation.  The  proc- 
ess of  takeover  would  go  slowly  at  first  per- 
haps, but  then  extremely  rapidly  once  either 
the  cost  of  a  major  occupation  of  all  of 
southeast  Asia  by  the  United  States  became 
unbearable,  or  as  one  by  one  our  allies  In 
SEIATO  and  NATO  withdrew  their  support. 
The  cost  of  the  retention  of  Laos  Is  Infin- 
itesimal in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  try- 
ing to  regain  southeast  Asia  after  it  is  lost. 

CATTSES    or   THE    DETEXIORATION    OT    THE    FREE 
WORU>'S  POSmoN  IN  LAOS 

The  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the  free 
world's  position  in  Laos  are  not  easy  to  trace. 
Every  country  involved  can  point  to  some 
particular  policy  as  having  been  the  wrong 
one  to  follow,  from  Its  own  Isolated  view- 
point. However,  in  the  main,  the  overall 
difficulty  probably  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
CoRununlsts  have  known  exactly  what  they 
wanted.  Laos.  They  have  known  why  they 
wanted  It,  and  they  have  been  determined 
to  take  control.  For  our  part,  we  have  never 
been  certain  as  to  what  we  really  wanted  In 
Laos,  nor  why  we  wanted  Laos  at  all.  We 
have,  therefore,  confronted  determination 
with  vacillation. 

These  basic  differences  In  approach  have, 
of  course,  simply  been  the  woof  and  the  warp 
on  the  hand  loom  of  history.  Many  conflict- 
ing threads  have  been  woven  into  the  com- 
plete tapestry  until  It  now  resembles  a  patch- 
work quilt,  not  a  work  of  art.  To  attempt 
to  trace  the  reasons  behind  the  selection  of 
all  the  individual  threads  now  woven  into 
the  cloth  would  be  extremely  tedious  and 
might  obscure,  rather  than  clarify,  present 
Issues.  The  selection  of  threads  and  colors 
from  which  has  emerged  the  pattern  we  see 
today  has  resulted  from  the  conflicting  ambi- 
tions and  desires  of  the  peoples  In  the  area 
Itself,  and  the  conflicting  ambitions,  desires 
and  degrees  of  determination  of  the  Western 
Powers  as  opposed  to  the  directed  drive  of 
the  Communists. 

However,  it  might  be  wise  to  trace  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  past,  since  they  do 
throw  light  on  the  present  and  may  be  a 
guide  for  the  future.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  now  coming  to  a  head  In  Laos  prob- 
ably spring  from  a  basic  mlsjudgment  on  the 
part  of  the  French  following  World  War  11: 
That  they  could  put  their  empire  in  French 
Indochina  back  together  again  and  go  ahead 
doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand  and 
In  the  same  old  way  as  they  had  before  the 
war.  They  also  spring,  of  course,  from  the 
loss  of  China  to  the  Communists.  Had  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  remained  In  power,  al- 
though China  has  always  had  as  her  ambi- 
tion the  control  once  again  of  her  old  suze- 
rain territory  In  the  Red  River  Valley  or 
North  Vietnam,  It  Is  highly  improbable  that 
the  Nationalists  would  have  fought  the 
French  for  this  territory.  Diplomatic  pres- 
sures by  the  United  States,  Japan,  England, 


and  France  would  have  forestalled  actual  oc- 
cupation. Finally,  In  considerable  degree,  the 
trouble  stems  from  our  Involvement  in  the 
Korean  war  and  the  distaste  of  the  American 
people  for  war  in  faraway  countries  which 
they  do  not  consider  significant.  Therefore, 
when  It  became  obvious  that  the  French 
could  not  hold  North  Vietnam  against  the 
Vletmlnh  with  Chinese  Communist  backing, 
the  United  States,  although  it  supplied  bet- 
ter than  two-thirds  of  the  material  resources 
used  by  the  French  in  their  war.  was  \in- 
wllllng  to  commit  Its  own  military  forces. 

Unfortunately,  American  military  and 
diplomatic  strategists  In  Washington,  many 
of  them  extremely  able  and  capable  people 
but  most  of  them  more  familiar  with  war- 
fare and  diplomacy  in  Europe  than  in 
southeast  Asia,  could  not  see  that  the  east- 
ern reaches  of  the  Himalaya  Moimtains 
north  of  the  Red  River  Valley  held  the 
strategic  defensive  key  to  all  of  southeast 
Asia. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  at  thte  time  If  the 
French  recognized  that  Laos  was  the  great 
secondsj7  barrier  to  southward  expansion  by 
the  Communists.  In  the  years  before  the 
war  the  three  tiny  kingdoms  had  been 
linked  very  tenuously  by  the  French.  The 
area  had  always  been  the  least  productive, 
the  most  difficult  to  penetrate  and  control, 
and  the  least  politically  homogeneotis  of 
all  the  areas  of  French  Indochina.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  the  Japanese  per- 
suaded the  King  of  Luang  Prabang  to  de- 
clare his  independence,  the  French  had  little 
difficulty  in  driving  the  Lao  Issara  (free 
Lao),  those  who  wanted  real  Independence, 
Into  exile.  They  retained  considerable  loy- 
alty and  close  ties  with  the  Lao  all  during 
their  struggle  with  the  Vletmlnh.  With  the 
loss  of  their  colonial  empire  inevitable,  the 
French  acted  as  midwife  for  the  new  country 
and  persuaded  It  to  retain  Its  link  with 
France  in  the  French  Union.  Actually,  the 
Communist  threat  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  understood.  French  actions  were  moti- 
vated largely  by  the  desire  to  retain  in- 
fluence in  as  much  of  the  old  French  Indo- 
china as  possible,  although  being  forced  to 
give   up   political   control. 

TRAimNG  THE  BOTAL   LAO  AKMT 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  In  the  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  resulted 
from  the  State  Department's  interpretation 
of  the  military  clauses  In  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. Since  the  United  States  was  not  a 
signatory.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  Just 
why  our  State  Department,  over  the  pro- 
tests of  Secretary  Dulles,  should  have  in- 
sisted upon  Interpreting  the  Accords  to  our 
definite  disadvantage.  In  general  terms  the 
Accords  stated  that  foreign  military  forces 
In  French  Indochina  were  not  to  be  increased 
above  those  already  In  place  at  the  time  of 
signing.  As  a  result  of  our  logistic  support 
of  the  French  we  had  some  forces  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  very  limited  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. We  had  no  American  forces  In  Laos. 
When  the  French  withdraw  the  bulk  of  their 
forc«s  to  Algeria,  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
Pacific  (CINCPAC)  proposed  very  strongly 
that  the  VS.  forces  be  moved  in,  in 
exact  projKjrtlon  to  match  French  with- 
drawals. This  would  have  maintained  in 
these  countries  the  necessary  balance  of 
military  strength  required  to  preserve  their 
internal  security  and  to  establish  well 
trained  indigenous  military  forces.  Secre- 
tary Dulles  supported  this  position,  but  was 
informed  by  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State 
Department  that  this  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, by  insisting  upon  Its  very  narrow 
Interpretation  of  the  Accords  that  the  mili- 
tary clauses  applied  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  and  not  upon  overall  military  strengths, 
hamstrung  our  military  efforts  in  the  area 
for  more  than  4  years.     The  International 
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Control  Commission  seized  upon  this  State 
Department  Interpretation  and  made  It  one 
of  tlielr   basic  operational  tenets. 

Emrlng  the  years  1954-59,  as  the  military 
situation  In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  continued  to  deteriorate,  the  State  De- 
partment remained  adamant  in  its  inter- 
pretation. No  military  assistance  advisory 
group  (MAAQ)  was  permitted  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Laoe,  and  those  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia  were  never  permitted  realistic 
expansion.  Actually,  these  last  two  military 
missions  were  increased  in  size  and  in  the 
scope  of  their  loglatlc  support  by  introduc- 
ing short-term  groups  of  specialists.  They 
provided  valuable  assistance,  but  were  al- 
ways handicapped  by  the  temporary  nature 
at  the  assignment  of  personnel.  The  State 
Department  did  not  relent  in  Laos  until 
1959,  by  which  time  the  military  posture  of 
the  Royal  Lao  Army  was  almost  beyond 
r«|}alr.  In  South  Vietnam  the  stepped-up 
Intensity  of  Communist  attacks  forced  a 
major  buildup  In  our  personnel.  By  1961 
the  policy  was  dead,  but  the  damage  has 
been  done.  Time,  training  time,  had  been 
lost  over  the  years  and  could  not  be  made 
up. 

A  further  difficulty,  and  not  an  insignifi- 
cant one,  arose  from  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment or  understanding  that  the  French 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  training  all 
military  forces  in  the  three  countries,  and 
that  XJS.  personnel  would  engage  mainly 
in  supply  functions.  This  probably  came 
about  because  at  that  time  the  French 
had  the  greatest  preponderance  of  combat 
forces  In  the  area  while  the  United  States 
had  mainly  technical  and  supply  personnel. 

This  separation  of  responsibility  for  sup- 
plies and  training  between  the  two  countries 
was  most  unfortunate.  Prance  became 
deeply  involved  in  the  war  in  Algeria,  and  the 
beet  of  her  officers  and  men  were  recalled 
from  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
Those  who  remained  were  frankly  not  of  the 
highest  caliber.  Many  of  those  who  re- 
mained were  dissatisfied  with  their  assign- 
ment, since  most  of  them  actually  came  from 
the  French  Army  In  Algeria  and  claimed 
Algeria,  not  France,  as  their  homeland. 
Furthermore,  the  French  persisted  In  con- 
ducting training  along  conventional  lines 
and  In  the  military  techniques  which  had 
been  futile  in  fighting  the  Vietminh  in  North 
Vietnam.  With  all  the  good  will  in  the 
world  at  the  top  military  and  governmental 
levels  and  at  the  highest  echelons  in  both 
Ptcnch  and  United  States  military  forces 
overseas,  the  actual  operations  of  day-to- 
day training  and  logistic  support  resulted 
in  considerable  friction  and  difficulty  at  the 
working  level. 

As  a  result  of  the  State  Department's  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Geneva  Accords,  the 
Pentagon  was  not  only  unable  to  establish  a 
MAAQ  in  Laos,  it  was  prohibited  from  send- 
ing any  active  duty  military  personnel  into 
Laos  to  supervise  the  supplying  of  American 
military  equipment  to  the  Royal  Lao  Army. 
At  first  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  operations 
mission  to  Laos  (CSOM)  attempted  to  ad- 
minister the  military  program  with  his  ci- 
vilian staff.  Because  these  people  lacked 
military  training  and  technical  know-how, 
the  program  soon  bogged  down.  In  order  to 
circumvent  the  S'ate  Department's  position 
on  active  duty  military  personnel,  a  very 
small  group  of  ex-military  personnel  was 
authorized  to  operate  under  control  of  the 
Director  of  USOM  Laos.  The  initial  group 
consisted  of  personnel  recruited  from  war- 
time reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
had  never  held  a  rank  higher  than  that  of 
major.  They  were  employed  In  a  civilian 
capacity  and  were  not  subject  to  normal 
military  discipline.  Some  of  them  were 
specialists  of  dubious  capabilities.  Some 
were  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure. 
Seme  went  only  because  o'  the  25  percent 
extra   pay  offered   for   assignment  in  Laos. 


In  any  case,  this  small  military  contrc!  group 
called  the  Progrtuns  Evaluation  Office  was 
too  small,  too  untrained  and  too  lacking  In 
authority  and  prestige  to  cope  with  the 
sad  military  situation  existing  in  Laos. 

The  French  flew  In  to  the  airfields  at 
Savannakhet.  Vientiane,  Xleng  Khouang, 
and  Luang  Prabang  vast  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can military  equipment  left  over  from  the 
French -Indochina  war.  Great  quantities  of 
It  were  also  shipped  up  the  Mekong  River 
through  Cambodia,  portaged  over  the  rapids 
and  on  to  their  cantonment  at  Pakse.  Very 
little  inventory  control  was  exercised. 
Storage  facilities  for  this  equipment  were 
almost  nonexistent  throughout  Laos;  that 
which  the  French  constructed  or  rented  was 
totally  Inadequate,  sc  tremendous  quantities 
of  this  material  simply  ruste<*  away  in  open 
storage,  particularly  during  the  monsoon 
season. 

TTie  French,  who  were  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  tralnlrg  the  Lao  Army,  Initially 
exercised  military  control  over  the  army  and 
commanded  the  Lao  Anny  down  to  and  in- 
cluding squads.  The/  made  no  attempt  to 
train  Lao  replacements  for  French  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  so  that  the 
Lao  could  eventually  take  over  technical  and 
crmman  1  positions  in  their  own  Royal  Army. 
At  the  time  the  Royal  Lao  Government  final- 
ly decided  to  take  over  command  of  Its  own 
army  with  Its  own  officers  and  nonconunis- 
sloned  officers,  very  few  of  them  had  actu- 
ally received  any  military  training  beyond 
that  of  a  sergeant  in  a  combat  organization. 
A  considerable  number  of  officers  and  men 
in  the  Lao  Army  had  fought  with  the  French 
and  had  remained  loyal  to  them  during  the 
French  Indochina  War,  but  even  these  Lao 
had  never  risen  to  any  real  positions  of  com- 
mand responsibility,  and  none  of  them  had 
ever  been  given  either  technical  or  logistic 
tiainlag. 

By  1956  both  the  combat  training  and  the 
technical  and  logistic  training  of  the  Lao 
Army  had  deteriorated  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  CINCPAC,  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stiunp, 
finally  obtained  the  i>ermission  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  increase  the  nxmi- 
ber  and  the  military  capability  of  personnel 
in  the  Programs  Evaluation  Office.  Yet  by 
1959,  in  spite  of  Admiral  Stump's  efforts, 
the  Programs  Evaluation  Office  had  been 
increased  to  a  personnel  Etrength  of  only  30 
as  against  a  minimum  requirement  of  60. 
This  group  was  somewhat  more  effective, 
but  certainly  fell  far  short  of  being  able  to 
accomplish  the  required  mission  of  straight- 
ening out  the  logistic  situation  of  the  Lao 
Army.  The  Programs  Evaluation  Office  was 
still  blocked  from  having  responsibility  for 
training. 

During  the  period  1957-59  it  became  quite 
obvious  that  the  French,  who  had  reduced 
their  officer  training  strength  materially  as 
soon  as  the  Lao  had  forced  them  to  relin- 
quish their  command  positions,  were  not 
going  to  train  the  Lao  Army  either  techni- 
cally, logistlcally.  or  for  combat.  The  State 
Department  still  insisted  upon  abiding  by  Its 
misinterpretation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  refused  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  military  assistance 
advisory  group  of  Regular  Army  officers  in 
Laos.  However,  by  1959  the  situation  had 
become  so  critical  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  finally  forced  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  Lao  Government  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  military  aid  mission  in  Laos. 

During  the  period  1958-59,  in  an  effort  to 
secure  training  in  the  repair  of  American 
equipment,  an  attempt  was  made  to  import 
approximately  lOO  highly  skilled  Filipinos, 
all  ex-officers  or  ex-soldiers  of  the  Philip- 
pine Army,  all  highly  qualified  and  trained 
in  the  repair  of  U.S.  military  equipment  and 
all  trained  as  instructors.  This  project  was 
planned  in  1957  and  after  being  referred  to 
Washington,  London,  Paris,  and  then  back 


to  Laos,  was  finally  placed  in  execution  in 
the  spring  of  1959.  This  group,  which 
should  have  been  utilized  to  instruct  and 
train  Lao  technicians,  soon  found  Itself 
caught  up  in  full-scale  warfare  and  Its 
services  were  ntiilsed  in  actual  repair  of 
equipment  until  the  time  that  the  mission 
had  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  military  assistance  advisory  group  to 
Laos  was  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1969 
(though  not  named  as  such  nor  permitted  to 
wear  the  uniform  until  1961),  was  not  fully 
staffed  until  late  1959,  and  had  Just  begun 
to  develop  its  operating  plans  for  training 
the  Lao  Army  for  combat  and  for  maintain- 
ing its  equipment  when  It  was  caught  up  in 
the  war.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  train 
foreign  soldiers  and  It  la  doubly  difficult 
to  conduct  training  while  troops  are  engaged 
in  actual  fighting.  The  years  from  1954, 
when  the  first  military  survey  of  Laos  was 
made,  until  the  fall  of  1959  were  largely 
wasted.  The  French  conducted  almost  no 
training  of  the  Lao  Army.  The  Programs 
Evaluation  Office  was  too  small  and  there- 
fore ineffective.  The  military  assistance  ad- 
visory group  was  established  too  late.  Time 
ran  out  and  the  lost  years  could  not  be 
recovered  during  the  trying  months  of  war- 
fare which  existed  in  Laos  since  I960. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  our  diplomats  In 
southeast  Asia  did  not  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  trained  and  efficient  army 
In  Laos.  Some  complained  to  Washing- 
ton about  the  amount  of  money  that  it  cost 
to  maintain  a  25.000-man  army  In  Laos.  A 
great  many  people  In  Washington  recom- 
mended almost  ye.irly  that  this  army  be  re- 
duced to  15.000.  Furthermore,  some  cf  the 
American  diplomats  In  southeast  Asian 
countries  where  there  were  VS.  military  aid 
programs  were  extremely  reluctant  to  have 
Lao  military  students  sent  to  the  military 
schools  In  their  countries  for  fear  that  the 
International  Control  Commis&lon  or  Mos- 
cow or  Pelplng  would  complain  that  we  were 
violating  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 
Again,  extremely  valvmble  time  was  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Lao  Army,  which  ^" 
was  faced  with  active  guerrilla  warfare  on  the 
borders  of  Phong  Saly  and  Sam  Neua  Prov- 
inces and  which  was  confronted  with  rather 
widespread  Communist  subversion  through- 
out Laos,  was  extremely  reluctant  to  send  its 
key  officers  and  enlisted  men  out  of  the 
country  to  schools  for  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  give  them  adequate  training. 
This  was  understandable,  but  it  reduced  the 
training  level  materially.  All  In  all,  the  Lao 
Army  was  poorly  officered,  poorly  trained, 
and  lacking  in  a  sound  military  posture. 

However,  one  of  the  most  difficult  morale 
problems  which  the  Lao  Army  faced  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion withheld  the  pay  of  the  Lao  Army  in 
order  to  force  acceptance  by  the  Royal  Lao 
Government  of  policies  and  procedures 
agreed  upon  by  U.S.  officials  but  disliked 
heartily  by  the  Lao.  It  mattered  little  to  the 
army  that  some  of  the  political  decisions  en- 
forced in  this  manner  were  beneficial.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  Lao  Army  knew  that 
the  United  States  had  withheld  its  pay  for  as 
long  as  3  and  4  months  on  several  occasions 
before  war  broke  out  in  1960.  The  morale  in 
the  Lao  Army  was  definitely  undermined  by 
this  tactic.  The  fact  that  this  policy  has 
been  pursued  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
has  certainly  not  Increased  the  fervor  with 
which  the  little  soldiers  In  the  Royal  Lao 
Army  have  been  fighting. 

Also,  to  add  confusion  to  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers  loyal  to  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  non-Communist  government  of  Laos 
was  the  fact  that  for  many  month*  the 
United  States  continued  to  pay  those  ele- 
ments of  the  Royal  Lao  Army  which  had 
revolted  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Commu- 
nist side.  This  is  a  commitment  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile.     Then,  when  Washing- 
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ton  decided  that  a  neutralist  government 
with  Souvanna  Phouma  as  Prime  Minister 
and  with  his  half  brother  Souphanouvong,  a 
Conununist,  in  the  Cabinet,  was  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Laos,  it  with- 
held the  pay  of  the  Royal  Lao  Army  soldiers 
loyal  to  Prince  Boun  Oum  in  January  1962. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Lao  Anny  is  understandable. 
First,  responsibility  was  divided  along  com- 
pletely unrealistic  lines  from  a  military 
standpoint,  between  the  French  and  the 
United  States.  The  two  horses  simply  could 
not  puU  together,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world  on  the  part  of  the  highest 
officials  in  their  respective  Governments. 
The  Lao  Army  was  never  given  adequate 
training,  logistlcally,  technically,  or  com- 
batwise.  Its  pay  was  constantly  withheld 
to  achieve  U.S.  political  aims  of  which  the 
soldier  in  the  Lao  Army  had  little  cognizance. 
There  is  little  reason  to  attach  blame  to  the 
Royal  Lao  Army.  The  wasted  years  were 
not  their  responsibility,  but  ours.  These 
people  could  have  been  made  into  good 
soldiers.  The  fact  that  they  were  not  was 
due  to  circunutances  completely  beyond 
their  control. 

THE  ECX>NOMXC  AO  PSOCRAM 

With  respect  to  our  economic  aid  pro- 
gram, a  great  deal  has  been  written,  most  of 
It  unfavorable.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  criticize  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram in  Laos;  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  explain  it,  and  there  have  been  a 
few  attempts  to  praise  it;  but  in  general,  the 
economic  aid  program  has  led  to  great  frus- 
tration in  the  United  States  and  to  even 
greater  frustration  in  Laos.  Just  as  the  mili- 
tary aid  program  was  set  up  initially  on  a 
very  limited  basis  with  not  the  haziest  idea 
of  the  strategic  Importance  of  Laos,  so  the 
economic  aid  program  was  likewise  estab- 
lished without  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  needs  or  difficulties  Involved.  The  first 
chief  of  the  International  Coo{>eratlon  Ad- 
ministration mission  to  Laos  was  a  very 
young  man.  an  economist,  but  definitely 
not  an  engineer.  Had  he  been  given  some 
highly  trained  engineers  and  other  capable 
assistants,  there  is  evidence  that  he  might 
have  established  a  sound  program.  As  it 
was,  he  found  himself  in  the  very  difficult 
position  of  being  not  only  inadequately 
staffed  with  regard  to  the  numt>er  of  per- 
sonnel made  available  to  him,  but  almost 
completely  understaffed  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel with  th*>  outstanding  capabilities  re- 
quired to  meet  the  manifold  problems  of 
Laos. 

There  is  little  reason  to  go  back  over  the 
economic  aid  program  with  the  view  of 
criticizing.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  aid 
program  tried  very,  very  hard.  Many  of 
them  were  simply  Incapable  of  performing 
the  type  of  work  required  of  them,  and  un- 
fortunately, some  of  them  were  adventurers 
who  came  to  Laos  simply  because  of  the  very 
high  differential  in  pay  offered  for  service 
there. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Operations 
Mission  to  Laos  soon  found  himself  in- 
volved in  an  almost  impossible  situation 
created  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  pegged  the  Lao  kip  at  a  rate  of  35  to  1 
U.S.  dollar  whon.  in  fact,  the  U.S.  dollar 
could  purchase  anywhere  from  80  to  100  Lao 
kip  In  the  money  markets  in  Bangkok  and 
in  Hong  Kong.  This  led  inevitably  to  manip- 
ulation of  the  currency,  the  pvirchase  of 
import  licenses  with  no  Intent  to  import 
material,  but  simply  to  get  dollars  with  which 
to  buy  kip  on  the  black  market  and  then 
to  turn  these  into  dollars  at  the  State  Bank 
at  the  rate  of  3fi  to  1.  There  is  no  question 
that  some  unscrupulous  Lao  made  tremen- 
dous fortunes  In  the  manipulation  of  im- 
port licenses  and  in  black  market  operations 
in  kip.  On  the  other  hand,  this  was  not 
the  entire  cause  of  the  failure  of  the   aid 


program  but  was  only  one  facet  of  it.  Even 
after  this  was  corrected  by  State  Department 
action  devaluing  the  kip  to  80  to  1,  the  aid 
program  did  not  produce  results  commensur- 
ate with  the  amount  of  money  supplied  un- 
der the  progremi. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this:  Many 
of  them,  again,  go  back  to  the  fact  that  a 
totally  inadequate  and  untrained  staff  con- 
tinued to  plague  all  of  the  directors  of  the 
economic  aid  program.  The  economic  aid 
program  did  get  a  road  built  from  Vientiane 
to  Luang  Prabang  through  a  contractor  who 
went  into  the  contracting  business  in  Bang- 
kok when  he  saw  that  there  was  easy  money 
to  be  made  in  Laos.  The  scandals  of  this 
contract  have  been  aired  in  congressional 
investigations  and  need  not  be  gone  into 
here  except  to  say  that  the  road  which  was 
built  under  this  contract  was  not  much  of  a 
road  even  in  dry  weather  and  was  impassable 
in  wet  weather.  USOM  so  delayed  execut- 
ing an  equipment  maintenance  contract  that 
the  American  materiel  utilized  in  the  road- 
building  contract  was  soon  rendered  almost 
completely  useless.  But,  worst  of  all,  not  a 
Lao  was  trained  to  operate  or  maintain  the 
heavy  engineering  equipment  so  that  some- 
day they  would  be  able  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  for  themselves.  Each  successive  direc- 
tor of  the  economic  aid  program  to  Laos 
recognized  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in 
the  country  lay  in  its  almost  total  lack  of 
roads  and  the  fact  that,  during  the  French 
Indochina  War,  practically  every  bridge  on 
every  road  in  the  country  had  been  destroyed. 
Siu"vey  after  survey  was  made  by  experts 
sent  out  from  Washington.  Grandiose  pro- 
grams for  road  construction  were  laid  down 
on  paper,  but  these  programs  were  so  costly 
that  they  could  never  be  placed  into  execu- 
tion. Consequently,  so  little  road  construc- 
tion WELS  done  that  by  the  time  the  Pathet 
Lao  war  broke  out  again  in  1960,  the  roads 
had  not  been  materially  improved  since 
1954. 

Again  every  director  of  USOM  Laos  recog- 
nized that  communications  were  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  Provincial  governors  could  not 
communicate  with  officials  within  their 
province.  The  Lao  Goverrunent  could  not 
communicate  with  its  provincial  governors. 
Rumors  were  rife  all  over  Laos  and  accurate 
Information  could  not  be  gotten  out  to  the 
p>eople.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  road 
program,  extensive  surveys  of  the  communi- 
cations system  were  made.  Execution  of 
such  plans  would  have  been  very  expensive 
so  very  little  was  done  to  implement  them, 
and  it  was  not  until  actual  hostilities  broke 
out  that  the  military  was  forced  to  improve 
the  communications  net.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  if  these  long-range  plans 
had  been  broken  dovni  into  yearly  segments 
and  some  improvement  made  in  the  com- 
munications system  each  year,  against  a 
sound  master  plan.  As  it  was,  some  piece- 
meal improvements  were  made,  but  com- 
munications remained  grossly  inadequate. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  operating 
in  Laos,  both  in  military  and  in  the  economic 
aid  missions,  lay  in  the  language  difference. 
Far  too  few  Americans  sent  to  Laos  were 
proficient  in  French,  and  no  course  of  in- 
struction in  English  for  military  personnel 
and  for  government  officials  was  inaugurated 
until  1958.  While  the  language  barrier  is 
not  an  insiu-mountable  one.  It  does  lead  to 
dependence  upon  interpreters,  and  necessi- 
tates that  everyone  file  documents  in  both 
English  and  French.  It  can  lead  to  lack  of 
precision  in  understanding  by  both  parties. 
If  an  immediate  course  in  English  had  been 
instituted  in  1954,  a  trained  cadre  of  military 
and  government  officials  fluent  in  English 
could  have  been  developed  well  before  1958. 
This  would  have  permitted  military  officers 
to  have  been  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Amer- 
ican military  institutions  and  schools  and  a 
great  niunber  of  government  officials  could 


have  been  sent  to  technical  and  business 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  French  did  offer  some  instruction  for 
both  military  and  government  officials  in 
France.  However,  this  schooling  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  military 
aid  program  nor  of  the  VS.  economic  aid 
program,  not  so  much  that  the  French 
schooling  was  inferior,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  equipment  being  fur- 
nished to  Laos  was  American-made  equip- 
ment. The  problem  of  storage,  inventory, 
nomenclature,  and  distribution  could  be 
met  in  a  satisfactory  manner  only  by  using 
American  procedures  and  American  text- 
books. American  technology  was  not 
taught  to  the  personnel  attending  schools 
In  France  and  this  difficulty  plagued  both 
the  military  and  the  economic  programs 
from  their  inception  and  still  persists  at  the 
present  time. 

A  further  difficulty  which  existed  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  economic  aid  pro- 
gram lay  in  the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of 
Lao  had  ever  received  civil  service  or  politi- 
cal training  in  Prance.  French  training  pro- 
grams were  insufficient  to  create  a  trained 
corps  of  government  officials.  In  other 
words,  no  trained  civil  service  existed.  If 
the  language  barrier  had  been  broken  be- 
ginning in  1954,  by  1958  and  certainly  by 
1959  the  nucleus  of  a  trained  civil  service 
could  have  been  developed  in  Laos  through 
American  schooling.  Accusations  of  cupid- 
ity or  even  downright  crookedness  were  fre- 
quently made  of  Lao  officials  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  acting  pxirely  in  ignorance.  Now 
this  is  not  to  say  that  a  few  sharpshooters 
did  not  make  money  out  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram, they  did,  but  by  and  large  most  of  the 
Lao  officials  were  honest,  but  Incapable  of 
performing  normal  government  functions. 

DIPLOMATIC    ERBORS 

However,  the  greatest  cause  of  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  UJ3.  position  in  Laos 
arose  from  the  lack  of  a  firm  position  in  our 
State  Department.  Secretary  Dulles,  who 
traveled  Indefatigably.  was  so  well  aware  of 
the  realities  in  southeast  Asia  that  he  had 
created  SEATO  almost  single  handedly. 
Had  he  been  able  to  continue  as  Secretary 
of  State,  the  situation  would  never  have  been 
permitted  to  drift  from  bad  to  worse  In  Laos, 
for  he  was  a  great  advocate  of  positive  action. 
After  his  retirement  and  death  there  was  no 
strong  voice  in  the  State  Department  with 
the  authority  to  maintain  a  positive  policy. 
With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Walter  Robertson, 
who  tried  so  mightily  to  carry  on  the  poli- 
cies of  Mr.  Dulles,  there  remained  no  one  who 
realized  the  importance  of  retaining  Laos  as 
a  buffer  for  all  of  southeast  Asia.  Conse- 
quently, most  policy  papers  on  Laos  were 
formulated  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  meet 
specific  actions  initiated  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
or  to  meet  changes  in  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment. The  initial  appreciation  of  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  Laos  to  southeast  Asia 
diec'  away.  In  large  part,  the  attitudes  of 
the  State  Department  seemed  to  be  that  Laos 
was  unimportant,  that  we  probably  did  not 
have  any  business  there  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  the  whole  messy  problem  of  Laos 
would  disappear  if  it  was  Just  ignored.  Many 
who  were  (issigned  to  Laos  in  those  years 
went  out  with  high  hopes,  but  soon  found 
that  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  their 
specific  tasks,  due  to  lack  of  support  from 
Washington.  Some  resigned,  some  feigned 
illness  and  were  sent  home,  others  relaxed 
and  simply  rode  out  their  normal  tour  of 
duty,  doing  as  little  as  possible.  Those  who 
sincerely  tried  to  do  something  constructive 
lived   in   almost  complete    frustration. 

The  lack  of  top  caliber  personnel,  highly 
motivated  and  extremely  well  versed  in 
French,  hampered  the  efforts  of  every  Am- 
bassador to  Laos.  Proper  planning  was  al- 
most impossible.  This  was  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  elections  of  1958,  when  the 
Ambassador,  Horace  H.  Smith,  who  had  Just 
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arrlTed  In  Laos,  found  that  no  overall  plan 
for  Belling  the  free  world  concept  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Laoa  had  been  developed.  He  also 
found  that  the  Pathet  Lao  had  thousands  of 
agents  carrying  their  message  to  every  vil- 
lage, hanUet,  and  rice  |>addy  In  the  country. 
With  great  determination  and  tremendous 
vigor,  the  Ambassador  pulled  together  an 
emergency  preelection  plan.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  plan,  his  staff  had  to  be  beefed 
up  with  additional  personnel  from  all  of  the 
surrounding  countries.  Many  of  those  were 
top-class  people,  but  they  were  not  familiar 
with  Laos,  the  time  available  to  them  was 
Incredibly  short,  and  In  spite  of  everyone's 
sincere  desire  and  a  powerful  support  effort 
by  CINCPAC.  the  preelection  program  could 
hardly  be  called  successful.  Although  the 
pro- Western  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly were  able  to  win  a  maJ<H-lty,  nevertheless, 
supporters  of  the  Pathet  Lao  achieved  a  ma- 
jor success  In  the  election. 

If  this  preelection  campaign,  which  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  U.S.  Interests  In 
the  country,  had  been  recognized  as  vital  in 
Washington,  the  preelection  buildup  with 
persoimel,  supplies,  and  material  could  have 
been  started  sufficiently  In  advance  of  the 
election  to  have  really  carried  an  Impact 
ccnnmensurate  with  Its  cost. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  particularly  Its 
Chairman.  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burke,  were  fully  aware  of  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  Laos.  The  Army  was  not  desir- 
ous of  becoming  Involved  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  understood  Its  vital  Importance. 
The  Air  Force  not  only  built  up  fairly  strong 
air  components  In  the  armies  of  our  allies, 
but  embarked  upon  a  ma)or  construction 
program  of  strategic  airfields  from  which 
either  local  or  D5.  forces  oould  give  air  sup- 
port to  operations  if  it  should  be  necessary. 
But  all  through  the  years  after  Mr.  Dulles' 
death  the  State  Department  continued  to 
give  only  Up  service  to  the  importance  of 
Laos,  and  the  military  chiefs  were  blocked 
from  developing  and  executing  realistic  plans 
for  the  area.  Their  position  was  Increased  in 
difficulty  by  the  fact  that  the  civilians  in  the 
OCSce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs  generally 
sided  with  the  State  Department  rather  than 
with  the  military.  And  so  under  State  De- 
partment guidance  things  Just  drifted  along. 
One  Ambassador  sent  out  with  the  blessings 
of  State  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  all  mili- 
tary aid  programs.  And  at  one  time  the  Am- 
bassadors of  two  of  the  adjacent  coxuitrles 
were  not  even  on  speaking  terms  with  each 
other,  and  completely  blocked  the  develop- 
ment of  coordinated  actions  ao  necessary  in 
such  a  closely  identified  area. 

The  confusion  engendered  by  the  lack  of 
a  firm  policy  was  apparent  to  many,  but 
on  the  siirface,  at  least,  everything  must 
have  appeared  smooth  to  those  in  Washing- 
ton until  the  actual  revolt  engineered  by 
Capt.  Kong  Le  broke  out  in  Laos  in  Au- 
gust 1960.  Inclusions  into  Laos  in  the  past 
had  been  brushed  aside  as  never  having 
occurred  or  as  of  no  importance.  But  a 
homegrown  revolt  by  the  parachute  battal- 
ion of  the  Lao  Army  could  not  be  swept 
under  the  carpet.  Ambassador  Wlnthrop 
Brown  tried  to  pull  things  together,  but  the 
conflicting  policies  flowing  out  of  Washing- 
ton caused  more  confusion  than  Kong  Le's 
revolt.  The  change  from  apathy  to  action  is 
not  made  easily.  Now  that  the  fat  was  really 
In  the  fire  there  was  a  great  scramble  to 
make  suxb  that  someone  else,  preferably 
someone  In  Laos,  and  most  preferably  a 
Lao,  got  the  blame.  Actually,  the  Amer- 
icans In  Laos  all  through  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolt,  dvu-ing  the  revolt,  and  the 
now  active  Conunvmist  war  were  able  to 
accomplish  only  those  things  which  Wash- 
ington wanted  accomplished  and  for  which 
It  furnished  adequate  tools — men,  money, 
and  backing,  with  money  the  least  important. 


If  this  lack  of  firmness  and  lack  of  a 
clear-cut  policy  In  Laos  pertained  only  to 
our  relationship  to  that  country.  It  might 
not  have  been  so  bad.  Unfortunately,  our 
friends  and  allies  In  this  area  were  frequently 
bewildered  by  the  twists  and  turns  in  Ameri- 
can policy.  Policy  statements  which  were 
made  In  Washington  one  day  were  fre- 
quently countermanded  within  a  few  days. 
All  too  frequently  they  were  never  executed 
because  of  a  policy  shift;  never  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  public  or  to  the  heads  of 
goveriunents  in  the  area.  This  lack  of  a 
firm  policy  undoubtedly  encouraged  Kong  Le 
and  undoubtedly  encouraged  the  Pathet 
Lao.  It  certainly  discouraged  Prince  Sihan- 
ouk of  Cambodia  who  declared  openly  that 
sooner  or  later  communism  would  be  the 
winner  in  southeast  Asia,  and  It  bewildered 
oiu-  stanchest  friends  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand. 

Running  Uke  a  thread  all  through  Ameri- 
can policy  decisions  for  Laos  has  been  the 
reluctance  of  the  French  and  the  British, 
as  Cochalrmen  with  Russia  of  the  Geneva 
Accords,  to  acquiesce  In  the  utilization  of 
the  military  power  of  SEATO  In  solving 
the  Lao  problem.  There  appear  to  have  been 
many  occasions  when  our  southeast  Asian 
allies  In  SEATO  were  completely  ready  and 
capable  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Royal 
Lao  Army,  but  they  were  always  withheld 
from  this  course  by  United  States  reluc- 
tance to  move  In  this  direction  without 
British  support.  It  Is  difficult  to  assess  just 
how  much  our  NATO  commitments  Influ- 
enced our  reluctance  to  utilize  SEATO  In 
southeast  Asia,  but  certainly  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
appear  to  have  leaned  over  backward  In 
their  relationship  with  France  and  England 
as  members  of  NATO. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and 
the  active  Invasion  of  Laos  In  1960  In  the 
Muong  Sing  area  by  the  Pathet  Lao  and  by 
Chinese  Communists  In  1962,  the  State  De- 
partment has  continued  to  vacillate.  Al- 
though State  appeared  on  the  surface  to 
have  decided  to  back  Prince  Boun  Oum  and 
General  Phouml,  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence to  support  the  belief  that  right  troax 
the  start  It  considered  a  negotiated  peace 
preferable  to  an  all-out  effort  to  back  up 
Prince  Boun  Otun  and  General  Phoiunl  In 
the  war.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phouml  were 
Incapable  either  of  rallying  sufficient 
strength  to  their  cause  or  of  driving  or  In- 
spiring their  soldiers  to  a  point  where  they 
could  have  vn-ested  a  mlllUu-y  victory  from 
the  Pathet  Lao.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  very  strong  opponents  of  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Communist  movement  In 
Laos,  and  out  of  this  group  a  team  could 
have  been  welded  which,  with  proper  sup- 
port, would  have  been  able  to  hold  the  coun- 
try for  the  free  world. 

In  the  absence  of  a  positive  policy  since 
1954,  the  decision  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace 
may  seem  the  only  course  offering  hope. 
However,  the  gamble  that  we  are  now  taking, 
that  Prince  Souvanna  Pho\una  and  his  half- 
brother.  Prince  Souphanouvong,  can  estab- 
lish a  trxUy  neutralist  government  In  Lace. 
Is  one  cd  the  greatest  gambles  upon  which 
this  country  has  ever  placed  its  chips.  The 
history  of  every  other  country  In  which  a 
coalition  government  has  been  formed  with 
Communists  in  the  cabinet  is  a  clear  In- 
dication of  how  big  a  chance  we  are  taking. 
Every  one  of  these  cotmtries  has  gone  Com- 
munist. 

If  the  gamble  is  being  taken  to  buy  time 
in  which  to  regroup  ourselves  and  to  come 
up  with  a  new  policy,  free  of  the  pressure 
of  war,  then  It  would  appear  that  we  are 
buying  time  tot  the  Communists  rather  than 
for  ourselves.  In  spite  of  protestations  by 
Souvanna  Phouma  that  he  wants  to  b« 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  Incident- 


ally to  be  friendly  also  to  the  Communists, 
there  Is  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Souvanna  Phouma  may  pay  back  the  score 
for  the  day  when  In  1958  the  United  States 
overthrew  his  government  and  forced  him 
out  as  Prime  Minister.  Furthermore,  every- 
one who  has  met  the  Pathet  Lao  leader, 
Souphanouvong,  has  recognized  Immediately 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  tremendous  capabilities, 
mentally  alert,  highly  educated,  and  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  Communist  cause.  Oil  and 
water  do  not  mix,  and  It  seems  highly  Im- 
probable that  a  satisfactory  emulsion  can 
be  created  out  of  shaking  up  two  royal 
princes  In  a  neutralist  bottle. 

Therefore,  If  we  are  buying  time  through 
the  creation  of  a  neutralist  government,  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  exchanging 
time  for  militarily  defensible  real  estate. 
This  will  not  be  a  postponement  of  the 
ultimate  decision  of  whether  we  will  retain 
Laos  as  a  great  buffer  for  southeast  Asia; 
It  will  be  a  decision  to  let  It  go.  for  Commu- 
nist It  will  go,  and  it  will  carry  along  with 
It,  sooner  or  later,  the  rest  of  southeast 
Asia.  Unfortunately.  In  this  particular  case, 
time  has  no  great  value,  but  the  real  estate 
remains  of  prime  consideration. 

MILrr.\RY   AKD  OTHEB   MEASVKE8   WHICH    MIGHT 
BB     UNDEBTAKZM     TO     UTAIN     LAOS     IN     THI 

spuEac     or     iMrLucNcx     or     thk     CNrrco 

STAT«S ACTION    AGAINST    NORTH     VIZTNAM 

An  Immediate  end  to  hostilities  In  South 
Vietnam  and  in  Laos  would  occur  If  military 
pressure  by  the  US.  7th  Fleet  were  to  be 
employed  against  Halpbong,  Hanoi  and  the 
whole  Red  River  Valley  stronghold  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  This  Is  the  source  of  all  Com- 
munist power  In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
North  Vietnam.  It  U  extremely  vulnerable 
to  the  aircraft  carrier  task  forces  of  the  U.S. 
7th  Fleet.  There  Is  every  probabUlty  that  a 
firm  movement  In  this  direction,  even  now. 
might  bring  a  halt  to  all  external  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Vletmlnh  without  actual 
military  engagement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  area  is  wide  open  to  the  power  of  the 
7th  Fleet,  and  should  military  action  follow 
a  decision  to  force  the  Issue,  the  Vtetmlnh 
could  be  put  out  of  business.  Skillful  pub- 
licity preceding  such  a  move  and  emphasis 
on  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  Its  conunltments  In  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  In  a  manner  which  will  free  these 
countries  completely  from  the  terrorist  at- 
tacks and  actual  Invasions  by  armed  forces 
now  going  on.  would  mute  world  opinion, 
though  our  so-called  neutralist  friends 
would  probably  take  to  their  microphones  In 
a  way  that  they  did  not  over  Goa  and  New 
Guinea.  We  will  never  get  everyone  to  love 
us  but  this  action  would  undoubtedly  make 
a  lot  of  people  and  countries  respect  us. 

Initially,  this  operation  could  be  con- 
ducted entirely  by  elements  of  the  7th 
Fleet.  Should  there  be  any  attempt  at 
escalation  by  the  Red  Chinese,  some  Ameri- 
can troops  might  have  to  be  committed  on 
the  ground  to  seize  and  then  hold  the  air- 
fields, but  certainly  the  bulk  of  ground  forces 
could  be  drawn  from  our  SEATO  allies.  This 
operation  has  many  aspects  In  Its  favor.  It 
would  stop  the  wars  of  attrition  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  It  would  break  the 
stronghold  of  the  Vletmlnh  In  North  Viet- 
nam, and  offer  an  opportunity  for  reuniting 
all  of  Vietnam  under  one  government.  It 
would  also  move  the  great  protective  barrier 
for  southeast  Asia  back  up  to  the  eastern 
fingers  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  where 
It  logically,  militarily,  and  economically  be- 
longs, and  it  would  free  the  secondary  bar- 
rier along  the  borders  of  Laos  from  Com- 
munist penetration  and  subversion. 

The  Immediate  question  which  arises  In 
consideration  of  this  military  maneuver  Is 
what  the  escalation  factor  might  be.  No  one 
what  the  Red  Chinese  reaction  might  be,  or 
can  predict,  of  course,  the  actual  reaction  of 
the  Chinese  Communists.     However,  If  th« 
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action  were  carried  «ut  quickly  and  with 
complete  determination,  and  If  helicopter 
forces  were  employed  and  then  backed  up 
immediately,  sc-  as  to  seal  off  the  mountain 
passes  leading  from  China  into  North  Viet- 
nam, the  area  could  undoubtedly  be  held 
without  too  much  difficulty  against  any 
probable  Chinese  Cocnunlst  capabiUty.  The 
Chinese  have  had  4  or  6  years  of  famine;  a 
great  deal  of  their  Industrial  support  and 
technical  support  frcni  Russia  has  been  with- 
drawn. Chinese  Reds  In  Pelplng  are  not  at 
the  present  tlnr.e  on  the  very  best  of  terms 
with  their  cohorts  In  Moscow.  Although 
Russia  has  been  furnishing  heavy  transport 
planes  in  suppoi-t  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  there  Is 
every  reason  to  belierve  that  Russia  does  not 
want  to  get  Involved  in  a  major  war  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  she  would  therefore 
not  back  up  the  Red  Chinese,  should  the 
United  States  Kelzs  the  Red  River  area. 
Russia  has  not  committed  her  own  troops  in 
any  war  since  1945,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  she  would  commit  her  strength 
In  a  war  as  far  •!&  as  Vietnam.  If  this  ac- 
tion produced  mi  other  result  than  a  new 
peace  treaty  in  which  we  would  be  talking 
from  a  position  ot  greatly  Increased  strength. 
It  would  be  well  worth  the  gamble. 

LIBKItATTDN    Or   LAOS 

A  second  course  of  military  action  lies  In 
calling  upon  the  SEATO  allies  to  move  Into 
Laos  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  pro- 
Western  Royal  L£o  Government.  This  ac- 
tion could  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
commitment  of  U.B.  ground  forces.  It 
should  be  sufflclei  t  to  back  up  our  SEATO 
allies  in  such  a  maneuver  with  air  and  logis- 
tic power.  The  S<mtb  Vietnamese  could  be 
assigned  to  occupy  southern  Laos,  thus  com- 
pletely blocking  ofl  the  flow  of  supplies  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU.  The  Thais  could  be 
given  the  mission  of  moving  Into  northwest 
Laos  and  of  occupying  the  area  from  Muong 
Sing  through  Nam  Tha  to  Luang  Prabang. 
Filipino  troops  could  be  utilized  In  seizing 
the  Plalne  des  Jjireas.  Should  Australian 
and  Pakistani  troops  be  available,  they  might 
be  given  air  drop  missions  with  the  objec- 
tives of  seizing  Slim  Neua  and  Phong  Saly 
Provinces.  With  ;\merican  naval  power  and 
shipping  and  some  additional  port  and  rail- 
way help,  Buppllet  for  this  operation  could 
flow  through  Hue,  Saigon,  Phnom  Penh  and 
Bangkok  In  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all 
combat  requlremt  nts.  Once  Laos  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  SEATO  powers,  negotiations 
could  be  conducted  from  a  position  of  abso- 
lute strength  to  .tssure  the  formation  of  a 
suitable  pro- West  em  goveriunent  In  Laos. 
SEATO  powers  could  remain  as  a  protecting 
force  until  the  Lao  Army  was  completely  re- 
constructed and  adequately  trained  at  which 
time  the  SEATO  powers  could  withdraw  their 
troops. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  to 
the  effect  that  Lios  would  be  an  extremely 
difficult  country  In  which  to  flght.  This  Is 
not  true.  Conditions  would  be  difficult,  but 
not  instirmountatle.  With  a  preponderance 
of  alrpower,  with  a  preponderance  of  hell- 
copters,  the  lack  of  roads  would  become  a 
hindrance  to  the  enemy  more  than  to  the 
SEATO  forces.  A<  tvially,  once  the  coiuitry  Is 
occupied.  It  lends  Itself  admirably  to  de- 
fensive operations.  Routes  into  the  country 
are  few.  the  road  net  Is  extremely  limited, 
and  all  passes  frcm  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam Into  Laos  tan  be  easily  blocked  by 
limited  forces  wltti  training  and  determina- 
tion, backed  up  by  adequate  logistic  supp<M-t. 

This  operation  has  the  distinct  ad- 
vantage of  comlig  within  the  legal  com- 
mitments of  the  SEATO  nations,  for  al- 
though Laos  is  not  a  signatory.  It  has  been 
specifically  brouf;ht  under  the  protective 
lunbrella  of  SEATO.  It  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  Ideniifiea  aU  of  the  countries  of 
southeast  Asia  with  a  concerted,  not  a  uni- 


lateral,  attempt  to  protect  them  from  the 
onward  inarch  of  Communist  pown. 

PARTITION    or    LAOS 

A  third  military  possibility  lies  In  letting 
Thai  military  forces  occupy  all  of  those  areas 
of  Laos  which  now  lie  west  of  the  Mekong 
River,  thus  bringing  the  barrier  of  the 
Mekong  River  l>etween  Thailand  and  the 
Communists,  for  Its  length  from  the  border 
of  Burma  to  the  border  of  Cambodia.  At 
the  same  time,  the  South  Vietnamese,  with 
United  States  7th  Fleet  backing  and  probably 
the  help  of  United  States  amphibious  forces, 
should  be  permitted  to  drive  across  the  waist 
of  Laos  from  Quang  Trl  to  Savannakhet. 
The  little  Kingdom  of  Champassak,  one  of 
the  three  original  principalities,  could  then 
be  recognized  as  a  separate  little  kingdom 
and  the  capability  of  the  Vletmlnh  to  use 
Laos  as  a  channel  for  their  aggressive  actions 
against  South  Vietnam  would  be  eliminated. 

This  partial  military  solution  presents  one 
major  strategic  drawback.  It  presents  the 
barrier  of  the  Mekong  as  a  defensive  line, 
rather  than  the  mountain  ranges  of  northern 
Laos.  A  determined  enemy  would  undoubt- 
edly leap  over  this  barrier  with  subversion 
and  could  undoubtedly  cross  it  easily  with 
military  forces.  This  temporary  stopgap 
measure  might,  to  some  extent,  relieve  the 
pressure  on  South  Vietnam,  but  it  would  in- 
crease tremendously  the  pressure  on  Thai- 
land, and  It  would  give  to  the  Communists 
the  great  mountain  range  which  now  bars 
them  from  the  riches  of  southeast  Asia.  This 
operation  would  probably  result  in  less  pos- 
sibility of  escalation  than  the  other  two  mili- 
tary measures.  The  Vletmlnh  would  un- 
doubtedly be  well  satisfied  for  some  time  to 
consolidate  their  hold  in  Laos  north  of 
Quang  Tri  and  Savannakhet.  It  is  highly 
doubtful  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  do  more  than  engage  in  a  terrific 
propaganda  war,  should  this  plan  of  action 
be  placed  In  effect.  However,  It  has  one 
very  major  and  serloxxs  drawback.  While 
it  buys  time,  it  gives  up  all  Important  real 
estate  to  the  enemy,  and  simply  postpones 
for  a  limited  period  the  great  decision  as  to 
who  will  control  southeast  Asia. 

NEtrnwuzATioiv  or  laos 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  solution  which  we 
now  appear  to  be  embarked  upon,  to  make 
a  show  of  military  strength  along  the  borders 
of  Laos  but  not  within  Laos  Itself.  Follow- 
ing this  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  nego- 
tiate a  withdrawal  of  Pathet  Lao.  Vletmlnh, 
and  Chinese  Communist  troops  back  to  the 
1962  truce  lines  In  the  hope  that  they  can 
be  persuaded  to  withdraw  entirely  at  a  later 
date.  Finally,  we  will  Insist  upon  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  so-called  neutralist  coun- 
try whose  neutrality  will  be  guaranteed  by 
Russia,  Red  China,  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  the  United  Nations,  and  enforced 
by  an  International  Control  Commission 
probably  made  up  along  the  lines  of  Its 
former  composition  of  Poles,  Indians,  and 
Canadians.  With  the  Poles  taking  their  or- 
ders from  Moscow,  neutrality  will  be  a  farce. 

This  course  of  action  U  now  being  pursued 
by  the  State  Department.  It  appears  to  pre- 
sent several  advantages.  No  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement In  Laos  will  be  required,  no  in- 
volvement of  the  military  forces  of  the 
SEIATO  nations  will  actually  be  required  in 
Laos  itself,  and  a  neutralist  government 
would  go  its  own  peaceful  way,  disturbing 
neither  its  Communist  neighbors  to  the 
north,  nor  providing  frustration,  anxiety,  and 
worry  for  Its  neighbors  to  the  south.  Of 
course,  such  a  plan  presumes  that  this  neu- 
tralist government  will  stop  the  flow  of  Vlet- 
mlnh personnel,  money,  and  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  also  presupposes  that 
the  Communists  will  not  gain  control  of  the 
Lao  Government  and  change  it  from  a  neu- 
tralist into  a  Commiinist  controlled  and 
dominated  country.     It  also  presupposes  that 


a  neutralist  Laos  will  not  engage  in  subver- 
sion activities  in  Thailand  or  in  Cambodia, 
and  further  that  Cambodia  will  continue  to 
preserve  Its  lukewarm  neutralist  status,  rath- 
er than  throw  In  lU  lot  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  caveats  up<m  which  this  policy  is 
founded  are  obviously  rather  shaky.  Ac- 
tually, the  whole  plan  resu  upon  the  In- 
tegrity, and  friendship,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination of  one  man.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  Looking  back  through  the  last  8 
years  in  Laos,  it  appears  that  Uiis  Is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  which  is  being  placed 
upon  one  individual  whose  personal  ambi- 
tions and  personal  Inclination  are  not  too 
well  known  to  thoee  who  are  sponsoring  him, 
but  who  obviously  does  not  possess  the  cold- 
blooded determination  of  his  half-brother, 
Souphanouvong. 

One  of  the  serious  dlfflcultlea  presented  by 
this  policy  is  that  all  of  those  who  have  been 
loyal  to  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  to  General 
Phouml  and  by  inference,  to  the  United 
States,  will  have  no  power  in  any  neutralist 
goveriunent  in  Laos,  and  therefore  such  In- 
fiuence  as  the  United  States  might  hope  to 
retain  In  Laos  will  be  weak,  and  finally  en- 
tirely eliminated. 

The  Communists,  who  feel  that  they  are 
winning  this  struggle,  wiU  undoubtedly  put 
a  great  many  difficult  stipulations  In  the  way 
of  their  acceptance.  They  will  Insist  upon 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Defense  in  the  Cabi- 
net. They  have  already  indicated  that  the 
American  military  aid  mission  to  Laos  will 
have  to  be  withdrawn  as  a  part  of  their  price 
for  joining  the  so-called  neutralist  govern- 
ment. The  departure  of  American  military 
advisers  will  create  a  vacuum  which  will  be 
filled  Immediately  by  Vletmlnh  and  Red  Chi- 
nese advisers,  though  they  may  be  disguised 
as  actual  Lao  under  the  banner  of  the  Pathet 
Lao.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that,  with  the  with- 
drawal of  American  mlUtary  aid  and  advisers 
to  Laos  and  with  the  substitution  of  Vlet- 
mlnh advisers,  the  neutralist  attitude  which 
Washington  hopes  for  would  not  last  very 
long. 

As  an  additional  price  for  cooperation,  the 
Pathet  Lao  will  undoubtedly  demand  the 
poet  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  In  the  Lao 
Government.  This  will  give  them  complete 
control  of  all  police  and  all  local  security 
forces  throughout  the  coimtry.  With  the 
army  and  the  police  completely  dominated 
by  the  Communist  element  of  a  neutralist 
government,  the  end  Is  Inevltabte. 

So,  regardless  of  how  inefficient  Prince 
Boun  Oum  and  General  Phouml  may  have 
been,  regardless  of  how  ineffective  the  Lao 
Army  has  been,  the  purchase  of  temporary 
peace  through  the  formation  of  a  neutralist 
government  wiU  only  postpone  the  total  loss 
of  the  Western  position  In  this  area  of  the 
world.  Laos  will  certainly  go  Communist, 
and  when  It  goes,  all  of  southeast  Asia  will 
go,  even  though  we  fight  a  long  and  bloody 
delaying  action. 

THE  ItlSKS  INVOLVZB 

Now  many  will  say,  as  they  have  been 
saying  for  years,  that  we  cannot  risk  the 
chance  of  escalation  by  engaging  In  any  ag- 
gressive military  moves  in  Laos  or  else- 
where in  southeast  Asia.  The  fact  that 
General  Ridgway,  when  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff,  is  reported  to  have  recommended  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  bombs  to  President 
Klsenhower  as  a  means  of  rescuing  the  French 
from  their  encirclement  at  Dlenblenphu 
throws  some  people  Into  a  tlszy.  Such  peo- 
ple fall  to  realize  that  the  small- yield  tactical 
nuclear  bomb  or  weapon  Is  In  our  mlUtary 
arsenal  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a 
relatively  cheap  and  highly  effective  weapon. 
The  use  of  such  small-jrield  weapons  would 
not  automatically  result  in  escalation  Into 
all  out  major  thermonuclear  war  any  more 
than  would  the  use  of  oonventlonal  bombs. 
To  deny  ourselves  the  use  of  these  weapons 
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derived  from  our  money  and  advanced  tech- 
nology la  just  aa  though  a  boxer  went  In 
the  ring  determined  not  to  use  a  right  cross 
because  It  was  a  luiockout  punch.  There  Is 
no  moral  stigma  attached  to  the  use  of  these 
small-yield  weapons  when  the  security  and 
freedom  of  millions  of  people  are  at  stake. 
We  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  use  these 
weapons  to  block  the  passes  from  the  north 
If  they  could  be  held  In  no  other  manner. 
But  with  conditions  as  they  are  today  In 
Red  China  there  is  little  probability  that 
they  can  force  us  into  such  a  tight  situation 
that  they  will  be  required.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  our  ultimate  weapon,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Stllwell  and  General  MacArthur  placed 
such  an  abiding  faith,  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen. 

Of  course,  any  small-scale  war  in  south- 
east Asia  can  escalate  into  the  major  atomic 
holocaust  which  every  country  is  trying  to 
avoid.  However,  even  in  the  event  that  we 
use  small-yield  nuclear  bombs  to  seize  and 
hold  the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  mountains 
and  thus  free  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  from 
agg  esslon,  there  is  a  greater  possibility  of  a 
tremendous  uprising  in  China  against  the 
Communist  masters  of  the  country  than 
there  Is  of  setting  off  Armageddon.  The 
Chinese  peasant,  after  yearti  of  oppression 
and  starvation.  Is  ripe  for  revolt  and  Pelplng 
knows  it.  Positive  military  action  in  the 
Red  River  area,  with  the  announced  objec- 
tive of  conflning  our  efforts  to  this  one  area, 
would  result  In  establishing  a  peace  through- 
out southeast  Asia  which  might  endure  for 
years. 

Khrushchev  will  howl,  he  will  utter  dire 
threats  and  so  will  Pelplng,  but  they  will 
not  even  mount  a  small-scale  Korea.  Red 
China  Is  In  no  position  to  launch  a  major 
war  and  Mao  Tse-tung  knows  this.  Khru- 
shchev Is  not  going  to  blow  up  the  world, 
including  all  that  It  has  taken  over  30  years 
to  create  in  Russia,  over  North  Vietnam  or 
Laos.  As  long  as  there  is  hope  that  he  will 
win  the  world  by  attrition  through  subver- 
sion and  by  the  erosion  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  free, 
he  Is  not  going  to  risk  the  destruction  of 
Russia  by  U.S.  might.  They  are  out  to 
conquer  the  world,  but  their  timetable  does 
not  call  for  its  premature  destruction  In 
which  they,  too,  would  be  Included. 

In  every  case  In  which  they  have  been  met 
with  determination  and  military  action 
which  has  produced  a  position  of  strength 
for  the  West,  Communists  have  pulled  in 
their  horns.  Escalation  Is  always  a  possi- 
bility We  face  this  question  daily  In  Ber- 
lin. We  must  face  it  as  realistically  In 
southeast  Asia.  It  Is  far  better  to  accept 
the  limited  possibility  of  escalation  in  south- 
east Asia  than  to  accept  the  certainty  that 
this  whole  area  will  move  into  the  Com- 
munist sphere  of  Influence.  It  cannot  be 
retained  unless  we  have  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept the  lesser  risk  which  is  certainly  worth 
the  prize:  security  and  peace  in  the  area 
and  a  definite  block  on  the  master  plan  of 
Communist  encirclement. 

These  are  great  and  vital  stakes  for  which 
we  are  playing  and  one  cannot  help  but 
remember  the  old  lines: 

"For  want  of  a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost." 

And  ju£t  as  the  lost  shoe  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  kingdom,  so  may  the  loss  of  the 
mountain  kingdom  of  Laos  lead  to  the  loss 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  And 
further,  let  us  remember  that  from  time 
Immemorial  to  present  times — Japan  In  1931, 
Munich  in  1938  and  Cuba  in  1961 — the  price 
of  appeasement  has  always  been  paid  in 
blood. 


THE  CASE  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 
THROUGH   LAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  very  fine  statement  on  world 


peace  through  law.  This  article  by  John 
C.  Satterfleld,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  appeared  In  the  June 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  and  I  think  it  is  well  worth  the 
time  of  lawyers  and  laymen  aUke.  I 
have  had  a  longstanding  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  Mr.  Satterfleld  expresses 
my  feelings  very  eloquently  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

World  peace  through  law  Is  not  a  slogan 
of  visionaries  and  idealists;  it  Is  the  cher- 
ished objective  of  the  realist.  It  is  the  pro- 
gram of  all  those  interested  in  a  life  free 
of  fear,  in  a  life  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual  rather  than  his  de- 
struction; In  a  life  dedicated  to  securing  the 
advantages  of  economic  progress,  rather 
than  the  poverty  of  economic  waste. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Woau)    PxACX    Through    Law 
(By  John  C.  Satterfleld) 

During  recent  months  I  have  met  with 
lawyers  from  more  than  100  nations  at  the 
Continental  Conferences  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  which  were  held  at  San  Joee, 
Costa  Rica,  for  the  lawyers  of  the  Americas; 
at  Tokyo  for  the  lawyers  of  Asia;  at  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  for  the  lawyers  of  Africa;  and  at 
Rome  for  the  lawyers  of  Europe.  By  means 
of  simultaneous  translation  equipment  I 
have  heard  lawyers  from  more  than  100  na- 
tions confer  frankly  and  fully  concerning 
what  lawyers  can  do  in  these  perilous  times 
to  preserve  liberty  under  the  law  and  to 
maintain  world  peace  through  law. 

Also  I  have  attended  institutes  held  in 
the  United  States  under  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  State  bar  as- 
BociatlonB  at  which  some  of  the  best- 
informed  leaders  In  the  United  States  have 
spoken  c>3ncernlng  communism.  Its  tactics, 
objectives,  and  strategy.  They  have  dis- 
cussed what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world,  and  particularly  the  le- 
gal profession  in  our  country,  can  do  to 
prevent  the  Iron  Ciirtaln  from  being  drawn 
around  the  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
word  who  are  now  free,  and  ultimately  to 
cau  «  the  Iron  Curtain  Itself  to  crack  under 
the  sheer  weight  of  truth  and  right  and  the 
coordinated  action  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world. 

In  this  day,  when  new  nations  are  rising 
in  ancient  lands  and  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions are  reexamining  the  fundamental  re- 
lationship of  man  to  man,  and  man  to  gov- 
ernment, the  legal  profession  of  the  United 
States  has  a  greater  oppKjrtunity  and  a  graver 
responsibility  than  has  rested  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  any  profession  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

There  are  great  lawyers,  jurists,  and 
thinkers  In  the  legal  field  in  every  con- 
tinent. There  are  countries  in  which  rules 
of  human  conduct  have  been  formulated  into 
statutes  and  codes  many  centuries  before 
America  was  discovered.  When  we  turn  the 
pages  of  their  histories,  we  find  countries 
whose  peoples  for  centuries  have  been  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  and  formulating  the 
fundamental  concepts  which  are  the  basis 
of  philosophy,  art,  science,  law,  and  all  those 
things  which  make  up  our  modern  civilU 
zatlon. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  the  legal 
profession  In  the  United  States  today  U 
unique.  The  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion lawyers  in  the  Nation  have  the  ability, 
the  desire  and  the  resources  available  to 
them  in  the  United  States  whereby  they  can 
assist  and  encoxirage  the  lawyers  (and, 
through  them,  the  governmental,  profession- 
al and  business  leaders)   of  other  countries 


to  recognize,  adopt,  and  maintain  those 
fundamental  principles  of  law  through 
which  every  Individual  may  enjoy  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
may  attain  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  may  secure  a  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

After  sitting  around  the  conference  table 
and  listening  to  full  and  free  discussions  by 
lawyers  from  the  nations  of  every  continent, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  true  sentiments 
and  desires  of  the  lawyers  of  free  nations  of 
the  world  are  expressed  In  the  consensus 
adopted  at  the  Asian  and  Australasian  Con- 
ference held  in  Tokyo  last  September : 

"We  remind  mankind  that  under  the  rule 
of  law  the  individual  may  live  in  freedom, 
in  dignity,  and  in  peace.  In  the  absence  of 
the  rule  of  law  the  individual  becomes  the 
subject  of  arbitrary  power  over  all  political, 
economic,  and  social  life.  He  lives  under 
tyranny  and  apprehension  in  fear  and  bond- 
age. 

"We  therefore  call  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  support  this  program  for  world 
peace  through  the  rule  of  law  as  the  impera- 
tive of  our  day.  In  recognition  of  the  power 
of  public  opinion  In  building  a  world  of 
law,  and  to  reverse  the  current  senseless 
trend  toward  war,  we  further  call  upon  all 
mankind  to  take  the  Immediate  and  prac- 
tical step  of  communicating  to  their  govern- 
ment leaders  and  United  Nations  represent- 
atives, through  every  possible  means,  their 
full  support  of  the  above  recommendations 
and  the  program  of  world  peace  through  law 
as  herein  set  forth." 

The  attitude  of  many  heads  of  govern- 
ment embodied  In  messages  to  the  Conti- 
nental Conferences  on  World  Peace  Through 
Law  was  epitomized  in  the  address  of  Hayato 
Ikeda,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  who  said 
at  Tokyo: 

"It  has  consistently  been  the  Ideal  and 
sincere  aspiration  of  all  the  Japanese  people 
to  protect  freedom  and  justice,  maintain 
world  peace  and  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  hiunan  welfare.  To  realize  this  Ideal, 
I  believe  that  we  must  protect  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  individuals  through  law 
and  establish  social  order  through  law  and 
further  that  all  international  disputes 
should  be  sett!ed  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  'Rule  of  Law'." 

As  I  said  in  my  address  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Americas  at  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica: 

"Faced  with  this  potentiality  of  devasta- 
tion by  atomic  war  If  no  p>eaceful  method 
is  found  by  which  tae  legitimate  aspirations 
of  nations  can  be  realized  and  their  differ- 
ences peacefully  resolved  whcL  these  aspira- 
tions conflict,  lawyers  have  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  their  profession,  to  their  respective 
nations,  and  to  mankind. 

"Within  nations  where  the  rule  of  law 
prevails,  citizens  create  governments  to  pro- 
tect certain  guaranteed  rights  based  on  their 
conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  Protec- 
tion of  these  rights  safeguards  each  citizen 
and  fosters  the  evolution  of  a  dynamic  so- 
ciety capable  of  permitting  him  to  lead  a 
meaningful  life  in  freedom  without  undue 
Interference  from  either  the  state  or  other 
members  of  society.  Law  may  be  perverted 
to  protect  unjustly  the  status  quo  and  to 
frustrate  legitimate  plans  for  reform  and 
development.  But  this  can  only  occ\ir  In 
cases  where  the  law  does  not  reflect  truly 
the  ideals  and  morals  of  the  people.  Law 
truly  responsive  to  the  people  will  be  a 
vehicle  for  peaceful  change  and  progress. 

"One  of  the  most  frightening  charac- 
teristics of  our  modem  society  Is  its  apathy 
and  cynicism  with  regard  to  the  great  issues 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  conflict  be- 
tween nations,  and  its  fatalistic  and  resigned 
attitude  toward  the  prospect  of  war.  Too 
often  we  hear  the  cUche:  "There  has  always 
been  war,  there  will  always  be  war.'  At  the 
risk  of  being  overdramatlc,  I  ask — what 
more  can  be  said,   what  evidence  must  be 
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presented,  what  more  can  be  done  to  demon- 
strate that  the  next  war  will  be  the  end  of 
civilization  as  wv  ksow  It?  Must  we  go 
through  Armageddon  to  realize  that  total  de- 
struction is  not  a  remote  prospect,  but  an 
Immediate  threat?  We  must  say — 'Never 
again  will  nations  go  to  war  with  each  other.' 
And  we  must  henceforth  so  act  that  this 
glorious  assertion  tiecomes  a  realization. 

"World  peace  through  law  is  not  a  slogan 
of  visionaries  aiid  idealists;  It  Is  the 
cherished  objective  of  the  realist.  It  is  the 
program  of  all  tho>e  Interested  in  a  life  free 
of  fear,  in  a  life  clexllcated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  rather  than  his 
destruction;  in  a  liCa  dedicated  to  securing 
the  advantages  of  economic  progress,  rather 
than  the  poverty  <if  economic  waste.  What 
is  more  realistic  and  practical  than  the  desire 
for  survival?  What  effort  Is  more  worth- 
while than  that  cf  mobilization  for  peace, 
rather  than  for  war?" 

This  challenge  must  be  met  If  civilization 
as  we  know  it  today  Is  not  to  be  destroyed 
either  by  a  nuclear  holocaust  or  by  the 
"salami  process,"  thereby  Communists  liken 
the  free  world  to  a  salami  which  is  to  be 
irradually  taken,  one  slice  at  a  time,  until 
the  salami  no  longer  exists. 

The  more  than  100.000  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  are  represented  in 
their  effort  to  fulfill  this  tremendous  respon- 
sibility by  the  Committee  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Charles  8.  Rhyne;  the  Committee  on  Rela- 
tions with  Lawyers  of  Other  Nations  under 
the  chairmanship  tt  David  Cottrell,  Jr.;  the 
Committee  To  Cooj-erate  with  Cuban  Lawyers 
In  Exile  under  the  chairmanship  of  John  R. 
Burton;  and  the  Committee  of  Peace  and 
Law  Through  United  Nations  under  the 
chairmanship  of  W.  St.  John  Garwood. 

In  addition  to  ^-mrtlclpation  in  the  four 
continental  confennoes,  the  chairmen  of  our 
committees  and  I  have  had  repeated  con- 
ferences with  repieeentatives  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
Organization  of  Aiaerican  States,  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Assxilatlon,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  numerous  State  and  local  bar 
associations,  and  representatives  of  many  of 
the  leading  law  sctiooJs  of  the  United  States, 
to  determine  spe<iflcally  how  the  role  of 
law  and  lawyers  In  a  troubled  world  may 
become  more  slgnlflcant  and  effective. 

We  have  observed  a  broad  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
realization  that,  while  social  and  economic 
development  is  of  great  importance,  develop- 
ment of  the  law  and  legal  Institutions  tuned 
to  modern  times  is  >ust  as  important. 

This  is  evidenced  by  statements  of  leaders 
In  Government.  For  example,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, recently  said  after  returning  from  a 
trip  to  Indonesia.  Japan,  and  other  countries: 

"Unless  we  are  tble  In  the  next  decade  to 
convince  the  peop'lo  of  foreign  countries — 
and  particularly  the  students — that  we  are 
true  to  our  Ideals  aad  that  prosperity  and 
decent  health  can  b*  achieved  in  a  system 
that  preserves  Individual  liberty,  we  will  lose 
the  cold  war,  no  oiatter  how  much  money 
we  spend  on  aid." 

Secretary  of  Sti.te  Dean  Rusk  said  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Orgaji- 
ization  of  American  States: 

"One  of  my  Ulnstrlous  predecessors,  the 
first  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
defender  of  the  rights  of  man,  declared: 
'L.aws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  h\unan  mind.'  The 
human  mind  has  opened  up  vast  possibilities 
for  Improved  welfare  and  It  has  fractured  the 
isolation  of  our  societies,  one  from  the  other. 
Our  laws,  Institutloas.  and  societies  must  re- 
flect these  facts  and  the  Impulses  they  have 
released." 

The  detailed  actions  which  may  be  taken 
to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  the  legal  pro- 


fession in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  by  our  conunlttees  and  the 
organizations  and  agencies  with  which  we 
have  consulted.  The  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee oa  World  Peace  Through  Law  will  soon 
be  the  subject  of  an  article  In  the  Journal 
and  next  month  I  shall  detail  in  the  presi- 
dent's page  some  of  the  actions  which  are 
being  considered  by  our  other  committees. 
The  old  saw  Is  still  true:  "Actions  speak 
louder  than  words." 


DR.  SHAW  RETIRES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that  I  saw 
the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  James  R.  Shaw,  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  In- 
dian Health. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  had  a  very  distinguished 
career  and  his  work  with  the  Indian 
health  program  is  one  of  the  great  public 
health  achievements  of  the  past  decade. 

Dr.  Shaw  began  his  work  with  the 
Indians  in  1953  when  he  became  Chief 
of  the  Branch  of  Health  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  several  years  ago. 

Under  his  leadership  and  direction 
greater  progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Federal  Government  took  over  responsi- 
bility for  the  health  of  380,000  Indians 
and  Alaska  natives. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has 
decreased  74  percent  In  many  areas. 

Infant  mortality  has  fallen  almost  20 
percent. 

Influenza,  pneumonia,  gastroenteric 
diseases  and  trachoma  have  been  reduced 
in  a  spectacular  manner. 

Sanitation  facilities  on  Indian  reser- 
vations have  been  constructed  under  Dr. 
Shaw's  guidance — a  vital  step  in  the  pre- 
vention of  many  deaths  and  much  illness 
directly  related  to  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

In  shaping  the  Indian  health  program. 
Dr.  Shaw  applied  the  concept  of  pre- 
ventive, therapeutic,  and  restorative 
medical  care  under  a  single  administra- 
tion. To  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the 
program,  new  categories  of  health  work- 
ers have  been  developed — such  as  com- 
munity workers,  sanitarian  aids,  home 
visitors,  and  interpreters. 

Early  in  his  assignment.  Dr.  Shaw 
recognized  the  psychological  and  prac- 
tical importance  of  encouraging  the  na- 
tives of  my  State  to  take  an  active  role 
in  improving  their  own  health.  Only 
recenUy  the  Public  Health  Service  dedi- 
cated a  new  $3  million,  50-bed  hospital 
at  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  which  is  only  150 
miles  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  hospital  not  only  takes  care  of 
Aleuts,  Indians,  and  Eskimos,  but  also 
has  treated  Russian  sailors  on  many 
occasions. 

The  Division  of  Indian  Health  is  now 
in  the  process  of  planning  construction 
of  yet  another  hospital  at  the  farther- 
most point  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. It  will  replace  an  old  building  at 
Point  Barrow  which,  you  may  recall,  is 
where  one  of  our  most  illustrous  citi- 
zens— the  humorist  Will  Rogers — lost  his 
life  in  a  crash  with  Wiley  Post. 


The  programs  established  by  Dr.  Shaw 
have  application  internationally  and 
have  elicited  the  interest  of  health  oflB- 
cials  from  many  nations. 

Only  this  year.  Dr.  Shaw  received  the 
Gorgas  Medal,  awarded  annually  by  the 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  for  his 
outstanding  initiative  and  leadership  In 
advajicing  health  progress  among  the 
Indians  and  Alaska  natives. 

While  I  regret  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  Eh-.  Car- 
ruth  J.  Wagner  will  be  his  successor. 

Dr.  Wagner  has  been  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Health  Mobilization  in  the  OflBce 
of  the  Surgeon  General  for  the  past  2 
years.  In  this  position  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  planning  and  developing  a 
program  which  would  assure  adequate 
health  services  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  50  hospitals  of  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  will  probably  be  of 
great  value  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  since  they  are  located  in  iso- 
lated regions  and  a  plan  has  been  map- 
ped out  to  send  casualties  to  central  hos- 
pitals and  then  to  other  areas. 

Dr.  Wagner  is  not  new  to  Washing- 
ton. He  flrst  came  here  in  1957  to  be 
Director  of  Training  and  Professional 
Standards  in  the  Public  Health  Service's 
Division  of  Hospitals. 


REGIONAL  PREFERENCE  OF  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  earlier  today  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  ordered  reported  with 
amendments  S.  3153,  which  has  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  giving  the  Pacific  North- 
west a  regional  preference  on  all  power 
produced  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. In  my  opinion  this  is  bad 
legislation.  By  establishing  a  regional 
preference  for  federally  produced  power 
S.  3153  departs  completely  from  the 
principle  that  public  agencies  sliould  be 
granted  a  preference  to  Federal  power. 

The  principle  of  the  public  agency 
preference  has  been  premised  on  the 
reasoning  that  since  Federal  power  proj- 
ects are  financed  by  taxes  collected  from 
all  regions,  the  power  produced  should  be 
available  with  equal  impartiality  within 
as  large  an  area  as  is  economically  feas- 
ible. S.  3153  violates  this  principle  and 
attempts  to  give  a  priority  call  on  Fed- 
eral power  to  the  Immediate  area  in 
which  that  power  is  produced.  If  this 
new  principle  governing  the  utilization 
of  Federal  pwwer  is  to  be  established  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  then  it  should  al- 
so be  established  for  every  other  Fed- 
eral power -producing  region  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  Senate  moves  to 
consider  S.  3153, 1  intend  to  offer  amend- 
ments granting  all  power  users  in  North 
and  South  Dakota  a  flrst  call  on  the 
power  produced  by  our  great  hydro- 
electric projects  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Prior  to  the  reporting  of  8.  3153  I  con- 
veyed my  views  and  intentions  respecting 
this  bill  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Anderson, 
copies  of  which  were  transmitted  to  the 
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members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation.  I  ask  unami- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

as  follows: 

Jm-T  12, 1962. 
Senator  Ci.n»TON  P.  Akdkhson. 
Chairman,  Committee   on  Interior  and  In- 
sular   Affairs,    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  CiJirr:  Since  the  Introduction  of 
a.  3153  to  give  the  Pacinc  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
plants  In  that  region,  there  have  been  de- 
velopments which  have  given  me  Increasing 
concern  with  respect  to  the  Federal  power 
in  the  Missouri  Basin. 

As  wltness-s  for  the  bill  testified  at  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings, its  purpose  is  to  protect  electric  con- 
simaers  In  the  Northwest  from  loss  of  their 
exclusive   use  of  Bonneville  power. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  that  Bonneville's 
nonpreference  customers  now  are  purchas- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  total  energy  from 
Federal  plants  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Under  the  present  Bonneville  Act,  munici- 
palities, cooperatives,  and  other  preference 
ctistomers  within  economic  transmission 
distance  outside  the  Northwest  have  a  greater 
right  to  the  power  than  these  private  visers 
in  the  Northwest. 

Some  have  agreed  that  the  Northwest 
situation  is  "unique-  in  that  the  area  is 
solely  dependent  on  hydroelectric  power. 
This  power  has  always  been  extremely  low- 
cost  power.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the  1961 
BPA  deficit  of  approximately  $15  million.  It 
would  seem  that  rates  charged  are  actually 
below  cost. 

Some  large  power  consuming  industries 
have  undoubtedly  located  in  the  Northwest 
because  of  this  low-cost  power.  Half  of  all 
the  Federal  power  in  the  United  States  is 
located  in  the  Northwest. 

However,  any  "uniqueness"  of  the  North- 
west situation  stops  here.  It  certainly  does 
not  extend  to  all  future  Federal  power  in- 
stallations or  future  power  consumers  in  the 
Northwest.  But  S.  3153  would  extend  this 
Chinese  wall  to  Include  both  future  power 
plants  and  future  consumers. 

As  you  know.  Federal  Power  Commission 
Chairman  Joseph  C.  Swidler  testified  at  the 
Senate  committee  hearings  that  "•  •  "we 
do  say  that  in  principle  we  are  against  re- 
gional preferences  because  they  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  best  use  of  the  Nation's  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country." 

Federal  Power  Commissioner  Ross,  In  a 
statement  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  June  16, 
said,  "I  think  it  could  be  very  dangerous  and 
would  set  a  precedent  for  other  areas.  I 
don't  like  to  see  the  local  Interest  concept 
Increased  any  more  than  it  is." 

The  Portland  Reporter  of  June  18,  carried 
an  article  entitled,  "Jiiajority  of  FPC  Opposes 
Regional  Preference,"  which  says  in  part: 

"The  majority  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  opposed  to  the  regional  prefer- 
ence clause  in  the  bill  now  before  Congress 
for  protecting  the  Northwest  against  export 
of  Federal  power  needed  at  home. 

"Though  Commissioners  Lawrence  J. 
O'Connor  and  Harold  C.  Woodward  did  not 
meet  with  the  press  with  the  others,  it  was 
indicated  they  likewise  did  not  approve  of 
the  regional  preference  principle." 

RSA  Administrator  Norman  Clapp  in  a 
speech  before  the  American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation in  San  Juan,  PR.,  on  May  17  said: 

"Yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  serve  all 
reglotu.  The  taxes  which  develop  Federal 
projects  from  which  low  cost  electricity  is 
generated  come  from  all  regions.  The  ulti- 
mate benefits  should  be  available  with  equal 
Impartiality. 


"To  accept  as  permanent  legal  restrictions 
upon  the  free  flow  of  Federal  power  t>eneflts 
where  the  economic  restrictions  have  disap- 
peared would  be  an  equally  tragic  mistake. 
It  would  not  only  violate  the  basic  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  share  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  natural  resources  as  a  nation, 
but  would  also  undoubtedly  hamper  the  full 
utilization  of  the  economies  available  to  the 
consumer  in  the  advancing  technology  of  the 
electrical  Industry. 

"We  have  long  recognized  the  value  of 
developing  a  free  flow  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  States.  The  Constitution  Is 
expressly  committed  to  it.  The  same  values 
are  to  be  found  In  the  free  flow  of  electricity 
from  region  to  region.  We  cannot  afford 
provincialism  and  parochialism  in  our  power 
supply  planning.  We  may  need  some 
temp>orary  devices  to  cushion  the  adjustment 
from  present  patterns  of  marketing  to  the 
new  ones  soon  to  be  available,  but  we  must 
also  plan  ahead  for  the  ultimate  utilization 
of  our  power  resources  on  a  national — not 
regional — scale." 

There  were  predictions  at  the  hearings 
that  other  Federal  power  producing  regions 
would  t>e  forced  to  seek  the  same  protection 
for  themselves  if  this  legislation  were  passed. 
This  would  result  In  erecting  a  series  of  walls 
around  the  river  basins  of  the  Nation,  which 
already  is  coming  to  pass.  Senattn*  Barst 
OoLDWATEX,  of  Arizons,  recently  announced 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Arizona  Power 
Authority  he  has  asked  you  to  amend  the 
bill  in  committee  to  extend  regional  prefer- 
ence to  all  major  river  basins  if  and  when 
it  is  reported.  If  this  is  not  done,  he  Intends 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  If  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tor's announcement  was  preceded  by  a 
similar  statement  by  Congressman  Qubsex. 
of  California,  that  he  will  seek  the  same 
protection  for  the  central  valley  area  of  that 
State. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  these  de- 
velopments Justify  me  in  my  concern  for 
the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  South 
Dakota  with  respect  to  the  very  large  Federal 
hydroelectric  installations  on  the  Missouri 
River.  South  Dakota  has  a  capacity  of 
nearly  l'/4  million  kilowatts  installed  at  the 
Federal  plants  at  Big  Bend,  Fort  Randall, 
Oahe,  Gavins  Point,  and  Angostura  Dams 
and  in  North  Dakota  there  is  Oarrlson  Dam 
with  a  present  capacity  of  240.000  kilowatts 
and  ultimate  potential  of  400,000  kilowatts. 
These  Missouri  River  plants  represent  a  vital 
resource  of  these  two  States  for  which  they 
certainly  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  may  be  granted  the  States  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest   for  Federal   power   there. 

As  you  know,  half  the  output  of  Big  Bend 
Dam  is  reserved  for  use  within  South  Da- 
kota. This  was  the  only  consideration  my 
State  obtained  for  the  flooding  of  much 
of  Its  richest  river  bottom  land  to  provide 
flood  control  for  the  downstream  States. 
While  I  can  understand  the  very  legitimate 
Interest  of  Senator  Golowatir  and  the  Arl- 
Bona  Power  Authority  in  protecting  their 
area  in  the  face  of  this  proposed  Pacific 
Northwest  regional  preference.  I  am,  never- 
theless, concerned  by  the  effect  of  Senator 
OoLDWATia's  amendment  to  extend  to  all 
river  basins  the  regional  protection  proposed 
for  the  Northwest;  for  this  would  destroy 
even  this  limited  degree  of  protection  in  the 
Big  Bend  reservation  for  South  Dakota.  Just 
as  Montana's  interest  In  Hungry  Horse  power 
Is  destroyed  by  the  Northwest  regional  pref- 
erence under  the  bill  as  Introduced. 

You  are  aware  that  Senators  Mansitxlo 
and  MrrcAur  asked  your  committee  for  the 
continuance  of  priority  for  Montana  not 
only  with  regard  to  Hungry  Horse  p>ower 
but  also  that  to  be  produced  at  Ubby, 
Knowles,  and  Yellowtail  dan\s. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  S.  3153  la 
bad  legislation  and  should  not  be  passed. 
If.  nevertheless,  it  Is  reported  favorably  by 


yoxu:  committee,  equal  protection  should  be 
given  all  major  river  basins.  With  respect  to 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  I  shall  go  further, 
however.  If  regional  preference  for  Federal 
power  is  to  be  the  Government's  policy  in 
place  of  the  existing  principle  of  preference 
for  public  agencies.  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota  should  be  given  flrst  call  on  all  Fed- 
eral energy  generated  within  their  borders, 
both  as  to  existing  plants  and  any  that  may 
be  constructed  In  the  future.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  I  propose  with  the 
request  that  the  bill  be  so  amended  if  re- 
ported. Otherwise.  I  shall  offer  my  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time  in  the  event  S.  3163 
is  reported  favorably  in  its  present  form. 

By  copy  of  this  letter.  I  am  making  my 
position  known  to  each  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  the  congressional  delegatioits 
of  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
Cordially  yours. 

Karl  S   MmfOT. 

U.S.  Senator. 


AlCKNDMKNT    TO    8.     3163 

In  line  1  of  the  title  to  the  bill,  page  1. 
insert  after  "Pacific  Northwest"  the  words 
"and  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota." 
Delete  the  words  "that  region"  in  lines  2 
and  3,  and  Insert  "their  respective  regions." 
Add  section  9  at  page  8  as  follows: 
"Sxc.  9.  Any  contracts  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at.  or  peaking  capacity  of,  Federal 
plants  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  for  use  within  any  other  area 
shall  t>e  subject  to  lixnltatlons  and  condi- 
tions corresponding  to  those  provided  in  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  6  and  7  for  any  contract  for  the 
sale,  exchange,  or  transmission  of  electric 
energy  or  peaking  capacity  generated  within 
the  Pacific  Northwest  for  use  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest." 


SMOOTH  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  TECH- 
NIQUE BY  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT CANNOT  HIDE  THE  PACT 
THAT  THE  U.S.  GOLD  RESERVE 
AGAIN  HAS  DECLINED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  news  stories  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  today.  Friday.  July  13.  1962.  this 
Nation's  supply  of  monetary  gold  has 
dropped  to  its  lowest  level  since  August 
9,  1929.  This  most  certainly  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  good  news. 

Yet  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
that^ 

The  Treasury  Department  took  unusual 
pains  yesterday  to  soften  the  impact  of  the 
sizable  gold  outfiow  in  the  latest  week  after 
7  weeks  without  change.  Since  May  16.  the 
gold  supply  has  shown  no  attrition,  although 
numerous  reports  have  indicated  that  cen- 
tral banks  overseas  have  been  accumulating 
U.S.  dollars. 

Further  in  the  New  York  Times  storv 
I  learned — 

Some  Wall  Street  observers  yesterday  were 
admiring  what  they  took  to  be  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  authorities'  smooth  public  rela- 
tions technique  in  surrounding  the  renewal 
of  the  gold  outflow  with  such  heartening 
counterweights  as  Mr.  Roosa's  statement,  the 
French  prepayment  of  debt,  and  other  fortui- 
tous developments. 

"If  we  had  to  have  another  gold  loss,"  one 
money  market  expert  said,  "it  couldnt  have 
come  at  a  better  time.  The  stock  market's 
been  much  healthier  the  past  10  days  or  ■o, 
and  the  business  community  on  the  whole 
seems  quite  happy  with  the  new  depreciation 
allowances." 
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Well,  I  suppose  the  continuing  decline 
in  our  gold  reserves  had  to  make  some- 
one happy. 

The  mining  industry  which  produces 
our  gold  supply  is  not  happy. 

The  elected  representatives  from  the 
States  where  mining  once  was  a  major 
industry  are  not  happy. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  ought 
not  be  happy. 

I  am  distressed  with  the  news  story 
reference  to  "the  monetary  and  fiscal 
authorities'  smooth  public  relations 
technique  in  surrounding  the  renewal  of 
the  gold  outflow  with  such  heartening 
counterweights  aa  Mr.  Roosa's  state- 
ment." I 

I  understand  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  V.  Roosa  is  heartened 
by  the  repayment  by  France  of  $293,- 
400,000  of  debt  owed  to  the  United  States. 
I  also  read  that  Prance  simultaneously 
purchased  $112  million  worth  of  gold 
from  our  reserves. 

No  one  is  displeased  that  the  stock 
market  is  healthier. 

But  I  see  no  reference  to  the  fact  that 
only  recently  were  margin  requirements 
for  the  purchase  of  stocks  lowered  from 
70  to  50  percent.  This  action  at  the  time 
seemed  closely  attuned  to  that  word 
"subsidy."  yet  no  hue  and  cry  arose  to 
suggest  that  the  action  would  imperil 
this  Nation's  finances. 

I  hope  it  does  not  for  I  assume  that 
the  men  who  are  knowledgeable  in  this 
area  have  ascertained  that  the  reduc- 
tion would  not  upset  our  friends  in  other 
lands. 

Consequently,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  domestic 
gold  would  imperil  our  world  monetary 
stabiUty  in  the  slightest. 

Gold  miners  receive  today  the  same 
price  for  their  commodity  that  was  paid 
them  in  1934.  Fenced  in  by  a  pegged 
price  they  have  not  been  able  to  operate 
with  even  a  slight  margin  of  profit. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
would  correct  this  deplorable  situation. 
It  is  Incorporated  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 44,  about  which  I  have  com- 
mented on  previous  occasions. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  in  lowering  margin  re- 
quirements. I  simply  suggest  that 
spades  ought  to  be  called  spades  and 
that  equitable  treatment  should  be  ac- 
corded all  segments  of  our  economy. 
Whether  the  word  is  "subsidy"  or  "re- 
duction" or  "aid"  the  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  news  stories 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  be  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
stories  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  July  13,  1962) 
Gold  Stock  or  UNnxo  Statis  Falls  137  Mil- 
lion;   Loss    roK    Week    Is    Biogcst    in    8 

Months    and    the    Fi«st    Since    Mat    16; 

SirppLT   AT   33-YEAit   Low;    Btnjt   or   Pu«- 

CHASE    Made    bt    Runce — Othek   Repokts 

Soften  the  Impact 

"The  biggest  weekly  loss  in  8  months  hit 
the  Nation's  supply  of  monetary  gold  in  the 
week  ended  on  Wednesday,  the  Federal  Re- 
■«rve  Bank  of  New  York  reported  yesterday. 


After  almost  2  ninths  without  change,  a 
loss  of  $137  million  during  the  latest  week 
reduced  the  total  supply  of  U.8.  Treasury 
gold  to  $16,298  million.  Its  lowest  level  since 
August  9,  1929.  The  gold  supply  then  to- 
taled $16,270  million. 

The  week's  gold  loss  resulted  from  a  $112 
million  purchase  by  Prance  and  a  $26  mil- 
lion purchase  by  Switzerland.  The  French 
purchase  actually  amounted  to  $112,500,000. 
but  in  reporting  gold  exchanges  involving 
foreign  agencies,  the  nearest  whole  million 
flgiu-e  is  used. 

Since  January  1,  the  U.S.  gold  loss  has 
aggregated  $692  million.  In  the  1961  period 
the  net  loss  amounted  to  $216  million. 

CAUSE  or  COLD  SALES 

Foreign  nations  buy  gold  from  the  United 
States  after  they  have  accumulated  excess 
dollars  as  a  result  of  international  commerce 
and  from  investment  and  other  disburse- 
ments of  U.S.  funds  abroad,  including  short- 
term  capital  outflows.  The  Treasury  is  com- 
mitted to  sell  gold  at  the  rate  of  $36  an 
ounce  to  foreign  central  banks  and  other 
international  agencies. 

The  Treasury  Department  took  unusual 
pains  yesterday  to  soften  the  Impact  of  the 
sizable  gold  outflow  In  the  latest  week  after 
7  weeks  without  change.  Since  May  16,  the 
gold  supply  has  shown  no  attrition,  although 
numerous  reports  have  indicated  that  cen- 
tral banks  overseas  have  been  accumulating 
U.S.  dollars. 

At  yesterday's  press  brleflng  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York,  copies  of  cor- 
respondence between  French  Finance 
Minister  Giscard  d'Estaing  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  were  dis- 
tributed. 

PREPAYMENT    INDICATED 

The  letters  indicated  that  France  was  pre- 
paying $293,400,000  of  debt  owed  to  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  it  was  buy- 
ing $112,500,000  In  gold. 

This  huge  repayment  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
position — the  relationship  l}etween  total 
payments  to  foreigners  and  total  receipts 
from  foreigners.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments deflcit  amounted  to  $2,500  million. 

So  far  this  year,  according  to  a  statement 
Tuesday  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Rol)ert  V.  Roosa  l>efore  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  deflcit  has 
been  much  lower.  It  Is  now  running  at  a 
rate  of  $1  billion  to  $1,500  million  a  year. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Roosa's  optimistic  com- 
ments also  was  distributed  yesterday  when 
the  gold  loss  was  announced  at  the  press 
briefing  In  New  York. 

VIEW   ON    WALL    STREET 

Some  Wall  Street  observers  yesterday  were 
admiring  what  they  took  to  be  the  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  authorities'  smooth  public 
relations  technique  in  surrounding  the  re- 
newal of  the  gold  outflow  with  such  heart- 
ening counterweights  as  Mr.  Roosa's  state- 
ment, the  French  repasrment  of  debt  and 
other  fortuitous  developments. 

"If  we  had  to  have  another  gold  loss," 
one  money  market  expert  said,  "it  couldnt 
have  come  at  a  better  time.  The  stock  mar- 
ket's been  much  healthier  the  past  10  days 
or  so,  and  the  business  community  on  the 
whole  seems  quite  happy  with  the  new  de- 
preciation allowances." 

At  the  press  brleflng  yesterday,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  also  reported  that  business 
loans  at  major  New  York  City  conunercial 
banks  rose  by  $35  million  in  the  latest  re- 
porting week.  ThU  compared  with  a  drop  of 
•47  million  during  the  year-earlier  week. 
LOAN  TO  aEORau-PAcmc 

Much  of  the  week's  increase  could  be  at- 
tributed to  a  $125  million  loan  to  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  for  use  in  buying  the 
Cresset  Co..  an  Arkansas  lumber  concern. 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  Pint  Na- 


tional City  Bank  participated  with  the  Bank 
of  America  in  advancing  the  funds. 

Net  free  reserves,  the  New  York  Central 
Bank  reported,  rose  to  $521  million  in  the 
week  ended  on  Wednesday,  on  daily  average, 
compared  with  a  revised  level  of  $424  mil- 
lion. This  increase  in  the  commercial  bank, 
ing  system's  lending  capacity  resulted  from 
a  sizable  Increase  In  cash  flowing  back  into 
bank  vaults  after  the  July  4  holiday. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  a  net 
seller  of  securities  in  the  open  market  late 
in  the  reporting  week  in  an  attempt  to 
at>sorb  some  of  this  Increased  liquidity.  The 
full  effects  of  these  open  market  operations 
are  not  expected  to  l>e  felt  until  next  week, 
however. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  13, 
1962] 

Gold  Stockpile  Falls  Bt  $137  Million 

The  U.S.  gold  stockpile  was  reduced  by 
$137  million  during  the  week  ended  Wednes- 
day after  remaining  unchanged  7  weeks, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  said  yesterday. 

The  decline  was  the  steepest  1  week  loss 
in  8  montlis. 

The  dip  was  due  to  sales  of  $112  million 
in  gold  to  France  and  $25  million  to  Switzer- 
land. 

At  the  close  of  business  yesterday  U.S. 
reserves  totaled  $16,298  million,  the  lowest 
since  August  9.  1939. 

The  gold  outfiow  for  this  year  now  stands 
at  $592  million,  compared  with  a  loss  of  $216 
million  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1961. 

Wednesday  the  Treasury  disclosed  that 
France  was  buying  gold  at  the  same  time  it 
was  prepaying  more  than  $293  million  of 
debt  owed  the  United  States.  Earlier  thl£ 
week  the  Swiss  National  Bank  disclosed  it 
had  bought  $25  million  In  gold  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 


ONE     HUNDREDTH      ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SIGNING  OF  MORRILL  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  which  established  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  came  while  I  wa^  in  Idaho. 
I  had  intended  to  join  in  the  observance 
of  this  significant  date  in  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Rafe  Gibbs,  director  of 
information  for  the  University  of  Idaho, 
be  printed  at  this  point.  Mr.  Gibbs'  ex- 
cellent article  expresses  very  well  the  im- 
portance of  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
Idahoans  as  well  as  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Idaho  Observes  Morrill  Act  Centennial 

July  2,  like  July  4,  marks  a  great  day  in 
the  progress  of  our  Nation.  On  July  2,  1862. 
two  self-educated  men  played  leading  roles 
in  a  movement  that  has  brought  higher 
education  to  millions  of  American  youths 
who  might  otherwise  never  have  set  foot  on 
a  college  campxis. 

While  America  was  torn  apart  by  the 
ClvU  War.  Representative  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  son  of  a  Vermont  blacksmith,  fos- 
tered a  bill  to  establish  throughout  the 
United  States  land-grant  colleges,  with  the 
Federal  Oovernment  endowing  them  with 
land.  The  idea  was  revolutionary,  because 
the  colleges  were  to  give  emphasis  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts.  Specific 
courses  were  not  prescribed  and  academic 
subjects  were  not  to  be  neglected,  but  the 
movement  was  a  definite  break  from  the 
tradition  of  the  classical  colleges  then 
dominating  the  American  scene.  Too.  the 
classical  colleges  were  for  the  few.  The 
land-grant    colleges    were    to    be    for    the 
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many — especially,  as  Morrill  said,  for  the 
"sons  of  toil." 

On  July  2,  1862,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, himself  a  son  of  toll,  signed  Into  law 
the  bill  which  haa  become  known  as  the 
Morrill  Act.  The  100th  anniversary  of  that 
act  is  now  being  commemorated. 

We  of  Idaho  have  special  reason  to  honor 
the  occasion.  The  Morrill  Act  made  possible 
the  establishment  at  Moscow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  on  January  30,  1889 — while 
Idaho  was  still  a  territory  with  a  scattered 
population   of   little   more   than   80,000. 

When  the  university  first  opened  its  doors 
in  1892,  there  were  only  about  30  students 
on  hand.  This  fall,  there  will  be  close  to 
5,000  studente.  Many  State  and  National 
leaders  are  graduates  of  Idaho's  land-grant 
university.  This  year's  winner  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  history,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  nuclear  scientists,  a  top  man  in  areo- 
space  medicine,  the  Governor  of  one  of  our 
Island  mandates — all  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Idaho. 

0\ir  Nation  Is  stronger,  healthier  and  more 
prosperous  because  of  the  research  of  lauid- 
grant  universities  and  colleges.  In  Idaho, 
we  are  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Edward  Danforth  Eddy,  Jr.,  In  his  book 
"Colleges  for  Our  Land  and  Time,"  singled 
out  the  University  of  Idaho  as  an  example  of 
what  one  land-grant  institution  has  accom- 
plished in  agricultural  research  throughout 
the  years: 

"Developed  and  Introduced  disease-resist- 
ant fleldbeans  for  Idaho  farm  production 
which  saved  Idaho's  bean  industry:  orig- 
inated the  Idared  and  Idajon  apples  and 
Lamlda  cherry:  developed  a  nationally  recog- 
nized brucellosis  (Bang's  disease)  control; 
developed  control  of  potato  ring-rot  and 
other  potato  diseases;  Introduced  Improved 
grain  cereal  varieties — wheat,  oats,  barley; 
developed  control  of  such  animal  parasites  as 
sheep  and  wood  ticks,  cattle  grubs  and  lice; 
adapted  use  of  phosphate  fertUlzera  to  In- 
crease quality  and  yield  of  Idaho  crops:  deter- 
mined sources  of  mechanical  damage  to 
potato  tuber  and  developed  improved  har- 
vesting equipment  for  reducing  such  dam- 
age; developed  post  treating  methods  esti- 
mated to  save  Idaho  farmers  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  the  next  20  years;  and 
develop>ed  effective  control  for  lygus  bug  In 
Idaho's  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  industry." 

Idahoans,  as  do  all  Americans,  owe  much 
to  the  century-old  land-grant  college  move- 
ment. 


POTENTIAL  THREAT  TO  U.S.  FRUIT 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
United  Kingdom  joins  the  European 
Common  Market,  U.S.  fruit  exporters 
may  face  a  serious  tariff  disadvantage 
unless  adequate  safeguards  are  taken. 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant export  market  for  U.S.  fniits  and 
fruit  products.  The  fate  of  these  ex- 
ports to  the  British  market  and  other 
countries  in  Europe  will  depend  to  a  large 
degree  on  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First.  Will  an  additional  tariff  handi- 
cap be  imposed  on  our  fruit  exports  to 
the  British  market  as  a  result  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  inclusion  in  the  Eu- 
ror>ean  Common  Market? 

Second.  Currently,  Commonwealth  ex- 
porters ship  fruits  to  the  British  market 
free  of  duty.  When  the  United  King- 
dom merges  with  the  EEC,  how  will  this 
affect  the  preferences  extended  to  Com- 
monwealth shipments  to  the  British 
market?  In  addition,  will  such  prefer- 
ences   be   extended    to   Commonwealth 


shipments  to  other  Common  Market 
countries? 

California  is  first  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports In  this  country,  and  I  am  naturally 
concerned  about  the  potential  threat  to 
our  fruit  exports.  Thirteen  other  Sena- 
tors— from  the  South,  West,  and  East — 
share  my  concern,  and  on  July  10  we 
sent  a  joint  letter  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  W.  Ball.  In  our  letter 
we  asked  the  State  Department  to  take 
steps  to  protect  our  fruit  exports.  We 
called  on  the  Department  to  urge  that 
the  Commonwealth  preferences  not  be 
extended  into  other  Common  Market 
countries  and  that  the  existing  prefer- 
ences be  progressively  eliminated,  with- 
out detriment  to  U.S.  fruit  exports. 

For  a  long  time  our  exporters  of  fruits 
and  fruit  products  have  suffered  from 
handicaps  other  than  tariff  barriers. 
They  have  been  plagued  by  the  unfair 
quota  and  licensing  restrictions  and  the 
unreasonable  seasonal  and  packaging  re- 
quirements— in  violation  of  OATT — that 
continue  to  limit  U.S.  fruit  Imports  by 
Western  European  countries. 

In  another  letter  to  Under  Secretary 
George  Ball,  I  Joined  17  other  Senators 
in  urging  that  steps  be  taken  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  these  unfair  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  both  letters,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  SxNA-nt. 
CoMxrrm  on  Comicxscx, 

July  10,  1962. 
Hon.  GxoBGK  W.  Ball, 

Under   Secretary   of    State,   Department    of 
State,  Washington,  D.C. 

E>XAa  Mr.  Undkx  SxcKKTAtT:  We  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  potential  throat 
to  exports  of  U.S.  fruits  and  fruit  products 
If  the  European  Economic  Community  Is 
expanded  to  Include  the  United  Kingdom 
and  possibly  other  countries,  unless  ade- 
quate safeguards  are  provided  for  U.8.  fruits. 

The  United  Kingdom  Is  an  extremely  im- 
portant export  market  for  U.S.  fruits  and 
fruit  products.  The  present  United  King- 
dom most-favored-nation  tariffs  are  consid- 
erably below  the  external  tariffs  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  for  most  of  these  items.  So 
we  expect  that  the  United  States  will  urge 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  member  of 
the  EEC.  wiU  oppose  adoption  of  external 
community  tariffs  for  fruits  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts at  rates  higher  than  a  weighted  aver- 
age of  the  present  EEC-United  Kingdom 
tariffs. 

Of  importance  also  is  the  problem  of  Com- 
monwealth preference.  Currently,  Com- 
monwealth exporters  ship  fruits  to  the  Brit- 
ish market  free  ct  duty.  We  are  anxious  to 
learn  of  the  duties  these  Commonwealth  ex- 
porters will  face  in  the  United  Kingdom  if 
it  merges  with  the  EEC.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that,  under  the  GAIT,  existing 
United  Kingdom  preferences  to  Common- 
wealth countries  may   not   be  increased. 

In  this  .connection,  we  aj;ree  with  the 
policy  indicated  by  the  Department  of 
State — that  the  present  Commonwealth 
preferences  should  be  abolished  under  such 
a  merger.  In  attaining  this  objective, 
however,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  exporters.  In 
relation  to  Commonwealth  suppliers.  Is  not 
impaired  at  any  time.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  any  phasing-out  period. 


In  short,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
existing  Oommonwealth  preferences  wlU  not 
be  extended  into  other  EEC  countries  and 
will  be  progressively  eliminated,  without 
detriment  to  TJB.  fruit  exports. 

Tour  attention  to  this  Important  matter 
will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

QXOtLO*  D.  AncEN, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Watnk  Moaaa. 

U.  S.  Senator. 
A.  Willis  RosnTSON. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Tboicas  H.  Kucbkl, 

U.S.  Senator. 
HxMaT  M.  Jackson. 

U.S.  Senator. 
RoBEST  C.  Brao, 

U.S.  Senator. 

MATTEINX  B.  Nct7BXXGEIt, 

U.S.  Senator. 
WaaaxN  G.  Magnttson, 

1/.S.  Senator. 
8rs88AKD  Holland. 

US.  Senator. 
GEoacE  A.  Smathexs. 

U.S.  Senator. 
J.  Glenn  Beall, 

U.S.  Senator. 

JaNNIMGS  RaNDOLTH, 

V.S.  Senator. 
CLAia  En  CLE. 

U.S.  Senator. 
John  G.  Towsa. 

V.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senat«. 
CoMMrrrxz  on  CoMMmra. 

July  10,  1H2. 
Hon.  Geokoe  W.  Ball. 
Under  Secretary  of  Stata, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  UNDEa  SECRXTAaT:  On  March  19, 
1961,  and  again  on  June  39.  1961.  a  number 
of  Senators  wrote  to  you  concemlixg  the 
necessity  for  immediate  removal  of  non tariff 
barriers  on  imports  of  VS.  fruits  by  West- 
ern European  countries. 

Although  since  that  time  there  has  been 
some  mitigation  of  the  nontarlff  barriers 
which  limit  VS.  fruit  imports  Into  these 
countries,  many  barriers  In  violation  of 
OATT  stlU  remain.  Some  of  the  principal 
ones  are  seasonal  restriction,  quotas,  and 
licensing,  unreasonable  packaging  require- 
ments, delayed  announcements  of  opening 
dates. 

The  most  Important  problems  occtir  In  the 
following  areas: 

Citrus  fruits:  The  United  Kingdom  re- 
strictions on  Imports  of  citrus  fruit  Items 
from  the  dollar  area  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Fresh  grapefruit:  Imfjorta  prohibited 
during  the  period  October  1  through  March 
31,  which  Is  the  peak  U.S.  harvesting  period. 
Imports  permitted  from  all  other  areas  dur- 
ing this  period,  including  non-Common- 
wealth countries. 

(b)  Canned  grapefruit  sections:  A  quota 
p>ermits  annual  Imports  of  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  prewar  volume. 

(c)  Grapefruit  and  orange  Juices:  A  token 
quota  for  annual  imports  permits  only  a 
small  fraction  of  potential  volume. 

(d)  VS.  froeen  cltnos  concentrate:  This 
recently  developed  Item  Is  handled  only  in 
very  limited  quantities  in  the  United  King- 
dom. While  It  could  be  Imported  under  the 
quotas  for  citrus  Juices,  the  flrnis  receiving 
licenses  for  such  quotas  are  using  them  to 
continue  their  business  on  single  strength 
Juice.  Thus,  without  removing  or  at  least 
enlarging  the  quota,  markets  for  this  new 
specialized  product  simply  cannot  be 
developed. 

These  quotas  affect  Imports  from  the  dollar 
area;  Imports  from  all  other  world-producing 
areas  may  be  made  without  restriction.  This 
is  in  violation  of  the  GATT.    Without  these 
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restrictions  the  market  would  take  easily 
four  times  the  present  volunae.  Supporting 
tables  are  attached  as  enclosure  I. 

nXBH     APPLES     AND     PEAX8 

(a)  United  Kingdom  Imports  from 
Northern  Hemisphere  producing  areas  are 
still  limited  by  annual  quotas. 

(b)  Imports  into  Belgium,  Prance,  West 
Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Ireland  (except 
pears).  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland 
from  the  dollar  area  are  still  prohibited  until 
opening  dates  are  announced — usually  after 
the  bulk  of  indigenous  supplies  are  marketed. 
Belgium,  Prance,  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Switzerland  authorize  imports  from  other 
European  suppliers  while,  at  the  same  time, 
imports  from  the  dollar  area  may  be  pro- 
hibited. These  barriers  are  reviewed  in  de- 
tail on  pages  19  and  20  in  "Prospects  for 
Porelgn  Trade  for  Prults,  Vegetables,  and 
Tree  Nuts,"  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  January  1962,  a  reprint  of 
which  is  attached  as  enclosure  II. 

We  understand  that  waivers  granted  Bel- 
glum  and  West  Germany  under  the  GATT 
are  due  to  expire  this  fall.  We  want  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  not  extended.  Tables 
showing  prewar  and  current  volume  exports 
are  attached  as  enchisures  III  and  IV. 

Prance:  The  Imports  of  U.S.  fruits  and 
fruit  products  are  restricted  more  by  Prance 
than  by  any  other  Western  European  coun- 
try. At  the  present  time  only  fresh  lemons, 
fresh  grapefruit,  fresh  summer  oranges, 
lemon  Juice,  grapefruit  Juice,  raisins,  natu- 
ral condition  prunes  in  sacks,  and  tree  nuts 
(except  walnuts)  may  be  Imported  Into 
Prance  without  restriction.  A  flagrant  non- 
tariff  barrier  requires  US.  processed  prunes 
to  be  packed  in  SO-kllo  boxes  (approximately 
110  pounds),  thus  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
U.S.-processed  prunes  in  consumer  or  whole- 
sale packages. 

Unless  we  want  these  nontarlff  barriers  to 
be  permanently  embedded  In  the  import 
policies  of  these  countries,  especially  those 
of  the  Common  Market,  they  must  be  elimi- 
nated now. 

Therefore,  we  request  your  assurance  that 
a  renewed,  vigorous  effort  will  be  initiated 
to  remove  these  barriers.    We  would  appreci- 
ate a  complete  confidential  briefing  on  your 
plans  in  this  regard  at  a  mutually  agreeable 
time  in  the  immediate  future. 
Sincerely  yours, 
George  D.  Aikbn,  Watne  Morse,  Spes- 
SARo   Holland.    George   A.    Smathers, 
J.    Glenn    Beall,    Cliftoro    P.    Case, 
Jennings     Randolph.     Clair     Engle, 
Maurine    B.    NEUBxaGER.    Warren    G. 
Magnuson,   LtVERETr   Saltonstall,   a. 
Willis  Robertson,  Thomas  H.  Kcchel, 
Henrt   M.   Jackson,   Jacob   K.   Javits, 
Robert  C.  Btrb,  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
John  G.  Tower. 


TIGER    LINES    PER- 
m    PACIFIC    AIRLIFT 


THE  FLYING 
PORMANCE 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  well  recognized  by  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials who  have  been  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  develc^ing  adequate  airlift 
capability  to  meet  wartime  military  re- 
quirements, that  a  serious  deficit  exists 
in  our  combined  military  and  civil  cargo 
airlift  capability  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

The  current  emergency  situation  in  the 
Pacific  demonstrates  most  dramatically 
the  value  of  developing  both  military 
and  civil  cargo  airlift  capability,  and  the 
very  vital  contribution  that  our  civil 
cargo   carriers   make   in    assisting    the 


military  in  meeting  emergency  airlift 
requirements. 

Since  1957,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  urged  the 
civil  air  carriers  to  procure  more  of  the 
modern  types  of  cargo  aircraft,  for  as- 
signment to  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet,  in 
order  that  the  deficit  in  our  national  air- 
cargo  capability  might  be  overcome.  In- 
centives have  been  provided  to  civil  car- 
riers participating  in  the  civil  reserve 
air  fleet  in  the  form  of  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  participation  in  MATS 
peacetime  airlift  operations.  Congress 
has  also  appropriated  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  modernization  of  the  MATS 
fleet,  in  order  that  MATS  might  more 
adequately  meet  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility fcr  wartime  airlift. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  when 
the  current  serious  sliortage  of  airlift 
developed  in  the  Pacific  late  last  month. 
MATS  called  upon  tlie  Flying  Tiger  Line 
to  assign  all  of  its  fleet  of  10  turbine- 
powered  CL-44  aircraft  to  the  military 
lift.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  immediately 
withdrew  from  commercial  service  all 
of  their  CL-44  aircraft  which  were  not 
already  in  military  service  and  made 
these  available  to  MATS — in  addition  to 
six  of  their  piston-powered  cargo  trans- 
ports. This  left  the  Flying  Tiger  Line 
with  only  four  airpl8ines  to  carry  on 
their  commercial  airfreight  operations 
until  the  current  emergency  subsides. 
This,  of  course,  constitutes  a  serious 
handicap  and  detriment  to  the  commer- 
cial operations  of  this  cargo  airline. 

However,  they  offered  the  Govern- 
ment complete  cooperation  juid  imme- 
diately granted  the  Government's  re- 
quest for  this  assistance,  as  they  have  in 
so  many  times  past,  during  the  Korean 
lift  and  in  other  emergency  situations. 
The  Flying  Tiger  Line  provided  the  most 
extensive  civil  augmentation  airlift  of 
any  air  carrier  during  the  Korean  lift. 

I  wish  to  read  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  teletype  which  was  sent  to  all  Fly- 
ing Tiger  stations,  domestic  and  over- 
seas, on  June  27,  1962.  by  Robert  W. 
Prescott,  president  of  the  Flying  Tiger 
Line,  calling  for  the  fullest  possible  co- 
operation with  MATS  in  this  emergency. 

(To  be  posted  on  all  bulletin  boards  and  sent 

to  all  stations,  domestic  and  overseas] 

June  27.  1962. 
To  All  Flying  Tiger  Flight  and  Support  Per- 
sonnel: 

MATS  headquarters  Informed  us  yesterday 
that  there  was  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
airlift  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  were  unable  to 
secure  this  lift  through  the  normal  channels. 
There  is  a  clause  in  our  MATS  contract 
which  enables  them,  under  declaration  of 
emergency  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
requisition  all  of  our  equipment. 

In  order  to  cooperate  in  every  way  pos- 
sible with  the  Department  of  Defense  we 
have  put  ovu-  remaining  two  CLr-44's  into 
the  Pacific  operations  beginning  the  1st  of 
July.  All  10  of  our  cargo  Jets  and  6  of 
our  Connies  will  be  assigned  to  military  serv- 
ice. This  will  leave  only  four  connles  on 
domestic  airfreight.  We  will  have  to  get 
along  as  best  we  can  until  this  emergency 
Is  over. 

Meanwhile  we  may  have  to  ask  the  CU-44 
domestic  crews  to  fly  the  Pacific  for  the 
first  couple  of  weeks.  I  am  asking  each  of 
you  urgently  to  do  all  you  can  to  keep  the 
planes  moving  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
delay. 


In  the  long  years  of  controversy  In  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  clvU  carriers  should  carry 
a  reasonable  share  of  MATS  traffic,  there  has 
alwajra  loomed  doubt  about  the  responsive- 
ness of  civilian  carriers  in  emergencies.  This 
is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate  again,  as 
we  did  In  the  Korean  lift.  We  need  your 
help. 

Robext  W.  Prxscott, 

President. 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Flying  Tiger  Line  has  procured  tuid 
assigned  to  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet 
more  of  the  modem  tjrpes  of  cargo 
aircraft  than  has  any  other  US. 
airline.  In  fact,  many  U.S.  carriers 
have  continued  since  1957  to  participate 
in  the  MATS  peacetime  airlift  procure- 
ment program  without  procuring  any 
new  modern  cargo  aircraft  whatever. 
However,  these  carriers  have  maintained 
in  the  reserve  fleet  older  types  of  air- 
craft, which  are  required  by  the  military 
until  such  time  as  they  may  be  replaced 
by  more  modem  and  capable  equipment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  the 
Fying  Tiger  Line  procured  and  added 
to  the  civil  reserve  air  fleet,  10  modem 
turbine-powered  cargo  aircraft,  at  a  cap- 
ital cost  to  the  company  of  $55  million. 
All  the  remainder  of  this  carrier's  fleet, 
10  Super  H  Constellation  aircraft,  also 
continue  to  be  allocated  to  the  civil  re- 
serve ail-  fleet.  These  Constellation  air- 
craft are  the  most  modern  piston- 
powered  cargo  aircraft  in  existence. 

All  of  the  all -cargo  airline's  aircraft 
are  convertibles,  which  are  immediately 
convertible  for  the  carriage  of  either  pas- 
sengers or  cargo.  This  convertibility  is 
highly  useful  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  it  offers  valuable  flexibility  in 
wartime  emergencies. 

The  contribution  of  turbine-powered 
cargo  aircraft  by  the  Flying  Tiger  Line  to 
the  civil  reserve  air  fleet,  combined 
with  those  procured  by  other  all -cargo 
carriers,  has  brought  the  total  of  these 
giant  cargo  jets  in  our  reserve  fleet  to 
21 — at  a  capital  cost  to  those  cargo 
carriers  of  $100  million.  The  car- 
go carriers  are  not  subsidized,  and  these 
transports  have  been  added  to  this  re- 
serve military  component  without  capital 
cost  to  the  Government.  These  air- 
craft constitute  the  most  critically  im- 
portant segment  of  our  civil  reserve  air 
fleet. 

pyjr  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  the  cargo  carriers  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government  in  their 
growth  and  welfare.  These  carriers  are 
cooperating  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Government  in  the  most  splendid  man- 
ner, by  doing  evenrthing  possible  to  up- 
grade the  cargo  airlift  capability  of  the 
United  States  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
through  their  own  flnancial  resources. 
Furthermore,  the  Flying  Tiger  Line  is 
today  clearly  demonstrating  how  quick- 
ly these  cargo  carriers  will  respond  to 
military  emergency  airlift  requirements. 

These  are  the  reasons  also  why  it  was 
so  important  and  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  assure  that  the  cargo 
carriers  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
passenger  as  well  as  cargo  charter  op- 
erations under  the  statutory  authority 
we  provided  in  the  bill  S.  1969  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  on  June  28  this 
year. 
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TELSTAR 


Mr.  ECERR.  Mr.  President,  the  success 
of  the  Telstar  communications  system 
experiment  has  now  been  demonstrated 
in  historic  dimensions.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  rocket  was  fired  at  Cape 
Canaveral  early  Tuesday  morning  to  put 
this  satellite  into  orbit,  this  has  literally 
been  a  space  shot  heard  around  the 
world.  The  first  "shot  heard  'round  the 
world,"  according  to  Emerson's  immortal 
hsnnn.  was  fired  in  1776  for  freedom  and 
progress.  That,  however,  was  a  shot 
fired  by  embattled  farmers  calling  men 
to  do  battle  for  freedom.  The  shot  that 
launched  Telstar  was  a  shot  fired  to  in- 
spire free  people  everywhere  to  mobilize 
their  resources  in  a  mighty  effort  for 
understanding  and  E>eace.  Already,  this 
satellite  has  served  to  eliminate  distance 
between  this  continent  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  between  this  con- 
tinent and  the  British  Isles. 

The  success  of  the  Telstar  experiment 
within  the  past  48  hours  has  provided 
this  Nation  and  its  communications  in- 
dustry with  the  proof  of  performance 
needed  to  move  promptly  ahead  with  a 
worldwide  communications  satellite 
system. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  persons  de- 
serve credit  for  the  success  of  this  Tel- 
star experiment.  Our  commendations 
and  congratulations  go  to  the  scientists 
and  engineers  with  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  to 
their  coworkers  and  fellow  countrymen 
employed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System 
and  by  1,809  other  business  organizations 
who  participated,  through  contracts,  in 
the  organization  of  the  experiment. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  that  of 
these  1,809  U.S.  business  firms  which 
were  called  upon  to  provide  parts  or 
services  for  this  exr>eriment,  a  total  of 
1,387  are  in  the  small  business  category. 
I  am  advised  that  approximately  $10 
million  worth  of  contracts,  or  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
Telstar  experiment,  went  to  these  small 
businesses.  I  am  further  advised  that 
private  concerns  located  in  more  than 
half  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union  partici- 
pated in  this  undertaking  which  has  at- 
tracted worldwide  attention  and  acclaim. 

It  is  fitting,  also,  that  we  pause  at  this 
time  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated engineers  and  scientists  and  com- 
munications employees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prance.  Their  diligence  and  co- 
operation have  figured  heavily  in  this 
experiment. 

Telstar's  success  again  emphasizes  the 
value  of  government  and  Industry  co- 
operating in  research  and  development, 
whether  it  be  in  space,  agriculture,  medi- 
cine, or  communications.  What  we  have 
witnessed  this  week  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est single  technical  breakthrough  for  our 
industrial  economy  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Jet  aircraft  for  our  commer- 
cial aviation  industry.  Our  Jet  aircraft 
fleet  is  the  result  of  government  and  in- 
dustry cooperating  In  research  and  de- 
velopment over  a  period  of  many  years. 
I  noted  the  other  day  that  since  the 
start  of  commercial  Jet  service  4  years 
ago,  planes  built  by  one  major  UJS.  com- 
pany alone  have  carried  more  than  25 
million  passengers  for  a  total  of  42  bil- 


lion passenger  miles.  The  Jet  aircraft 
has  been  a  revolutionary  breakthrough 
In  transportation.  A  communications 
satellite  network  promises  benefits.  In  a 
few  short  years,  to  a  far  greater  number 
of  people  throughout  the  world.  We  can 
make  such  a  prediction  now  because  Tel- 
star has  proved  that  a  commimlcatlons 
satellite  system  will  transmit  television 
pictures,  still  pictures  and  other  illustra- 
tive material,  the  printed  word,  and  sci- 
entific data  faster  and  with  greater  ac- 
ciu-acy  than  by  any  other  international 
system  in  use  today. 

Telstar's  impact  upon  International 
television  is  easily  recognized.  Perhaps 
of  equal  Importance  to  the  free  world 
will  be  the  benefits  which  communica- 
tions satellites  will  have  upon  our  news 
media,  as  well  as  upon  our  telephone  and 
telegraph  services.  Telstar  already  has 
been  used  for  the  transmission  of  news. 
This  indicates  a  dramatic  potential  com- 
parable to  the  development  of  the  rotary 
press.  During  the  first  moments  of  the 
initial  experiment  via  Earth  Station  No. 
1  at  Andover,  Maine,  Telstar  was  em- 
ployed, along  with  "data  speed"  equip- 
ment, to  transmit  a  news  story  at  the 
fantastic  speed  of  1,000  words  per 
minute.  The  first  transoceanic  trans- 
missions also  carried  pictures  for  publi- 
cation in  newspapers  overseas.  In  fact, 
the  satellite  has  received  and  sent 
pictures,  telephone  conversations,  and 
news  stories  simultaneously. 

These  experiments  were  made  pos- 
sible through  the  cooperation  of  many 
private  companies  operating  under  the 
incentives  of  free  enterprise.  Telstar. 
like  a  multitude  of  other  products  and 
services  brought  into  being  through  our 
free  enterprise  system,  opens  up  new  op- 
portunities for  Innovations  and  new  op- 
portunitiijs  for  business  enterprises  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  that 
fortunate  part  of  the  world  where  free 
enterprise  prevails. 

This  technical  breakthrough  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  these 
inventions  and  Innovations  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  And  each  of  the 
1,809  business  organizations  partici- 
pating in  the  development  of  this  ex- 
periment, under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
AT.  &  T.,  has  contributed  some  Item 
or  some  service  which,  as  our  worldwide 
communications  satellite  system  de- 
velops, will  be  required  in  greater  and 
greater  quantity. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  Telstar 
experiment  are  the  result  of  research 
in  metallurgy  by  firms  primarily  inter- 
ested in  supplying  parts  for  less  glamor- 
ous earthbound  technologies.  Some  of 
the  electronic  devices  incorporated  into 
this  experiment  were  first  designed  by 
private  Industry  as  fundamental  equip- 
ment for  our  military  missiles.  No  one 
can  say  at  this  point,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  how  many  thousands  of 
people  contributed  Ideas  which  culmi- 
nated In  this  fantastic  new  device.  But 
I  am  told  that  the  experiment  involves 
the  direct  participation  of  almost  2,000 
contractors,  providing  everyday  things 
such  as  nuts  and  bolts,  as  well  as  such 
sophisticated  Items  as  special  plastic 
coatings,  solar  cells,  and  transistors. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  re- 


cently had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
a  working  model  of  Telstar.  The  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
Is  apparent  In  each  detail  of  this  mar- 
velous new  communications  Instrument. 
Many  of  Its  components  are  extremely 
complicated.  Some  of  the  contractors 
In  this  project  supplied  special  sheets 
of  platinum,  for  Instance  which  were 
developed  over  many  years  of  highly 
complicated  research.  Others  supplied 
unusual — and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
unheard  of — ceramics  needed  for  cer- 
tain insulating  purposes. 

Another  item  in  Telstar  which  rep- 
resents a  vast  field  of  knowledge,  passed 
on  from  the  research  of  private  enter- 
prise over  several  decades,  is  the  nickel- 
cadmium  battery.  And  then  there  are 
plastics  of  several  kinds,  capacitors,  and 
highly  Intricate  electronic  devices  of  al- 
most microscopic  smallness.  The  list  of 
items  that  spring  from  our  private  enter- 
prise Ingenuity  and  contribute  to  Telstar 
and  Its  magnificent  success  is  almost 
endless. 

Perhaps  you  noted,  as  I  did,  that  at 
the  base  of  the  huge  tracked  vehicle 
which  moves  the  giant  340-ton  antenna 
about  under  the  radome.. there  was  a 
scrub  brush  to  keep  the  track  clean.  I 
am  told  these  brushes  cost  19  cents  each. 

The  satellite  alone  has  15.000  compo- 
nent parts.  Each  of  them,  like  the  lowly 
scrub  brush,  is  a  product  of  American 
free  enterprise. 

The  success  of  this  very  complex  ex- 
periment adds  new  slgmiflcance  to  the 
bill  H.R.  11040,  which  would  establish  a 
privately  owned.  Government-regulated 
UJS.  corporation  to  build  and  operate  a 
worldwide  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. Now  that  our  scientists  8ind  engi- 
neers and  thousands  of  Industrial  work- 
ers have  proved  the  workability  of  such 
a  system.  It  Is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act, 
to  move  ahead. 

To  move  ahead — this  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent and  we  here  in  the  Senate  have  been 
asking  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Now  In  this  Instance,  a  potential  new 
industry  which  will  call  for  products  and 
services  of  thousands  of  enterprises  Is 
waiting  for  us  to  act.  Who  now  Is  hold- 
ing up  this  new  enterprise?  Certainly 
not  the  other  body  which  voted  out  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  354  to  9.  Not  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
nor  the  Commerce  Committee,  both  of 
which  held  extensive  hearings  and  then 
reported  the  bill  favorably.  Not  NASA, 
nor  the  FCC.  nor  Industry  Itself.  There 
has  been  no  delay  In  the  research,  de- 
velopmental, or  experimental  areas,  and 
there  must  not  be  any  further  delay  In 
establishing  an  operational  system. 

Our  progress  thus  far  has  Indeed  been 
phenomenal,  but  It  has  goaded  the  Rus- 
sian bear  to  make  a  mighty  effort.  Con- 
gress should  promptly  charter  a  corpo- 
ration to  build,  maintain  and  operate  a 
worldwide  S3^tem  of  commimlcatlons 
satellites.  Congressional  considerations 
started  over  a  year  ago.  The  debate  here 
on  the  floor  started  nearly  a  month  ago 
and  has  now  boiled  down  to  the  question: 
Government  ownership  versus  private 
enterprise.  Telstar  proves  the  vigor  and 
dynamics  of  private  enterprise,  not  the 
prelude  to  Its  demise.     The  space  age 
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of  private  enterprise  is  Just  beginning. 
Government  ownership  Is  not  an  ad- 
vanced, forward-looking,  progressive  at- 
titude. Let  us  move  forward,  not  back- 
ward. 

While  this  Con^rress  has  spent  15 
months  In  holding  hearings,  debating 
and  considering  all  the  aspects  involved 
in  establishing  an  international  satellite 
communications  system,  business  has 
acted,  and  has  produced.  We,  In  turn, 
can  do  no  less.  Wo,  too,  can  produce — 
can  produce,  can  i)aas — a  bill  that  will 
peiinit  the  new  voice  "heard  round  the 
world"  to  continue  to  be  heard. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUSH  obtainr;)d  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  is 

there  any  further  mcming  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  busine$t? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
desire  recognition  in  connection  with 
morning  business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  get  to  the  legislative  business  now? 
What  is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

If  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OF  13G2 

There  being  no  obJ*>ctlon,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purpows. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oliio.  I  need  more 
time  than  that.        1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whatever  time  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  wish. 

The  VICE  PRESIDIINT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU  bo 
glad  to  yield  to  the  J^nator  from  Ohio 
for  an  in.'sertion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  vants  to  make  a 
brief  statement.  He  ^.ithheld  the  state- 
ment in  the  morning  liour.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connectiait  will  give  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  time,  it  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shaU  Ije  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  5  :nlnutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDIINT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  may  need 
more  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  get  more  tlBie. 

IN    SUPPORT    or    THa    AOMIMISTBATION    HKALTH 
CARS    PBOGKAM    FOt     THX    XU>KRI.T 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oh  o.  Mr.  President, 
on  occasion,  the  public  welfare  amend- 
ments of  1962  which  are  being  debated 
at  this  time  are  refe:Ted  to  as  a  com- 
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promise  of  the  King-Anderson  health 
care  for  the  elderly  bill. 

In  some  respects,  I  assert  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  we  are  considering,  and 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support,  is  an 
Improvement  over  the  original  bill  now 
in  the  committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  a 
most  meritorious  legislative  proposal.  It 
takes  a  step  forward  toward  adequate 
hospital,  medical,  and  surgical  care  in- 
surance for  elderly  men  and  women 
within  our  social  security  program.  By 
Its  tax  provisions  it  continues  to  leave 
our  social  security  system  as  an  actu- 
arially sound  old-age  and  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  syst«n. 

This  pending  proposal  includes  within 
Its  beneficent  provisions  health  Insur- 
ance coverage  not  only  for  those  eligible 
for  social  security  to  be  financed  through 
social  security  contributions,  but  also  for 
possibly  2V2  million  elderly  men  and 
women  who  do  not  have  social  security 
coverage.  This  is  a  most  significant  step 
forward  because  most  of  these  2  million 
plus  elderly  men  and  women  are  the  very 
ones  who  need  most  the  hospital  and 
health  protection  which  this  pending 
proposal  would  give. 

The  best  estimate  is  that  at  the  outset 
the  appropriation  necessary  will  amount 
to  $50  million  a  year  from  our  general 
revenue  fimds.  In  this  group  are  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  have  been 
on  relief  and  practically  all  of  whom  are 
in  indigent  circumstances,  or  nearly  so; 
in  other  words,  dependent  on  charity  or 
upon  the  generosity  of  close  relatives, 
some  of  whom  are  themselves  in  modest 
or  needy  circumstances.  This  amount 
win  decrease  rapidly,  as  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  these  men  and  women  Is  not 
great.  Following  a  comparatively  few 
years,  there  will  be  no  appropriation 
required. 

Furthermore,  all  of  us  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  our  social  security — our 
old-age  and  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance sytem — will  cover  all  employed 
and  self-employed,  and  cover  them  ade- 
quately, so  that  on  retirement  they  will 
receive  an  ample  return  from  the  pre- 
miums they  have  paid  during  their  work- 
ing years.  The  dignity  of  every  elderly 
man  and  woman  in  our  Nation  Is  In- 
volved in  the  legislative  proposal  we  are 
considering. 

Something  deep  inside  an  elderly  man 
or  woman  is  offended  if,  after  a  lifetime 
of  constructive  work  in  employment  or 
as  a  self-employed  individual,  all  he  or 
she  receives  is  a  mere  handout. 

Fortunately,  our  social  security  system 
provides  that  following  retirement  those 
who  are  covered  may  retire  in  dignity 
and  comfort  and  may  be  assured  as  long 
as  they  live  that  the  insurance  payments 
from  the  social  security  fund  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  1,  and  those  associated 
with  him,  contain  provisions  for  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  for  the  health  benefits, 
and  for  use  of  private  voluntary  organ- 
izations In  the  task  of  providing  hos- 
pitalization for  elderly  persons. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the 
Social    Security    Administration,    has 


given  assurances  that  this  proposal  is 
actuarially  sound.  He  gave  the  same  as- 
surances in  1959  and  1960,  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  when  he  oc- 
cupied the  same  position.  Financing 
would  be  accomplished  by  raising  the 
earnings  base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200  per 
year  and  by  an  additional  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  for  employees  and  employers 
and  three-eighths  of  1  percent  for  self- 
employed  persons. 

The  cost  of  tills  protection  to  the  In- 
dividual would  not  be  excessive.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  the  employee  who  earns 
$4,800  a  year  would  pay  $12  a  year  more 
than  under  present  law.  The  employee 
earning  $5,200  or  more  would  pay  $17.68 
additional  a  year  toward  health  in- 
siu"ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  and  need  this  legislation.  In  my 
own  State  of  Ohio  there  are  approxi- 
mately 950,000  p<iople  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age.  These  amendments  would 
provide  coverage  to  over  900,000  of  these 
people. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  voted  against  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  which 
was  enacted  into  law  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

Only  88,000  people  in  the  country  have 
benefited  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  and  not  one  in- 
dividual in  my  State  of  Ohio  has  re- 
ceived any  assistance  as  a  result  of  that 
law. 

Regarding  the  proposal  before  us.  the 
American  Medical  Association  remains 
the  lone  major  holdout,  still  fighting  a 
desperate  battle  to  distort  and  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  with  cries  of  "socialized 
medicine"  and  "Government  controL" 

At  first  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Mediciil  Association — now 
composed  of  212  members,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  political  doctors  and 
only  40  of  whom  are  general  practition- 
ers of  medicine — objected  to  the  orig- 
inal King- Anderson  bill  because,  they 
claimed.  It  would  exclude  2V2  million 
people  from  coverage.  At  present  we  are 
considering  proposed  legislation  which 
would  provide  coverage  for  these  2',^ 
million  people,  yet  the  political  doctors  of 
the  AMA  still  oppose  It. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Chlo  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
asks  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  the 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  be  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  Is  fully 
understood. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  political 
doctors  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation opposed  social  security  at  the 
time  it  was  enacted  into  law.  In  1936 
they  supported  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  proposed  repeal  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  who  carried  only  two 
States  In  the  Union.    If  any  candidate 
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for  the  Presidency  should  now  propose 
repeal  of  the  social  security  law,  he  would 
not  carry  even  one  State  of  our  Union. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  question 
has  been  compromised  by  a  bipartisan 
agreement,  and  the  2'2  million  needy 
elderly  men  and  women  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  beneficent  coverage 
of  the  bill,  these  political  doctors  now 
say  this  is  just  another  version  of  the 
old  King- Anderson  bill.  The  AMA  re- 
mains faithful  to  its  policy  of  opposing 
anything  and  everything  which  is  pro- 
gressive and  forward  looking.  By 
"AMA"  I  mean  the  house  of  delegates, 
which  operates  that  group.  I  do  not 
mean  the  rank-and-file  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  country.  Judging  from 
the  mail  from  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  I 
feel  that  a  majority  of  the  physicians 
and  siirgeons  are  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  now  considering. 

May  I  say  that  there  is  one  provision 
I  personally  do  not  like,  but  as  most  legis- 
lation is  a  matter  of  compromise,  I  shall 
accept  it.  I  refer  to  the  feature  provid- 
ing that  the  hospitalized  individual  must 
pay  $10  toward  his  hospital  bill  up  to 
the  10th  day  as  an  inpatient  in  a  hos- 
pital. In  other  words,  an  elderly  person 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  as  much  as  $90. 
and  in  some  instances  this  may  be  a 
genuine  hardship. 

It  is  stated  that  this  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  $50  or  $100  deductible  property 
damage  insurance.  I  do  not  like  this 
Illustration.  We  are  dealing  with  very 
ill  elderly  men  and  women,  many  in 
most  unfortunate  and  needy  circum- 
stances. We  are  dedling  with  our  fellow 
human  beings,  not  with  automobiles,  or 
other  chattels. 

We  do  not  want  colossal  debt  to  be 
the  penalty  that  aMcts  an  average 
family  if  some  loved  elderly  person  in 
that  family  requires  extended  hospital 
care. 

At  the  outset  I  favor  placing  this  pro- 
gram on  a  complete  coverage  basis. 
However,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  I  will 
go  along  and  support  the  measure,  as 
I  enthusiastically  do,  believing  that 
later  the  provision  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  of  numerous 
nuisance  claims  is  groundless.  I  assert 
that  most  persons  are.  like  myself,  fear- 
tvl  of  hospitals.  We  do  not  want  to  go 
into  them.  We  do  not  want  to  be  sent 
there  in  a  limousine.  We  all  have  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  fact  that  loved 
ones,  near  and  dear  to  us,  have  been 
taken  to  a  hospital  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions— and  then  the  end.  So,  I  feel  that 
the  $90  deductible  provision  is  unneces- 
sary. I  do  not  join  in  any  views  ex- 
pressed that  if  we  remove  this  feature 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  requests  for 
hospitalization. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  long- 
time and  wholehearted  advocate  of  the 
social  security  financing  principle.  I 
voted  for  such  a  bill  in  1960  because  it 
provided  a  method  through  which 
E>eople  during  their  working  years  can 
build  adequate  protection  against  heavy 
medical  costs  in  their  later  years.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  social  security 
system  is  the  only  methiid  through  which 
older  people  can  be  relieved  of  some  of 
the    fear   of   rising    and    unpredictable 


health  costs.  It  is  only  through  our 
social  security  system  that  workers  can 
provide  for  themselves.  We  must  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  his  excellent  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  health  care  pro- 
gram \mder  the  terms  of  social  security. 
I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said 
with  reference  to  the  bill.  The  provision 
for  a  $90  payment  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  when  he  goes  to  a  hospital 
for  first  9  days  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
as  a  compromise  feature.  Its  removal 
would  improve  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  plan  would  result  in  abuse. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  Nevertheless,  I 
support  the  bill  and  have  for  a  long  time. 
The  Senator  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  first  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
was  privileged  to  cosponsor  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  of  which  later  I  was 
the  main  sponsor,  was  a  measiire  which 
would  provide  hospital  care  for  persons 
age  65  and  over  under  the  social  security 
system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 
What  he  has  said  fortifies  me  in  the 
views  I  have  expressed  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  I  armounce 
that  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  my  amendment.  It  will  not  re- 
quire more  than  an  hour  for  me  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment,  so  that  if  there 
is  not  too  much  debate  on  it,  the  whole 
process  should  not  consimie  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half.  I  would  be  most 
cooperative  in  trying  to  hold  the  situa- 
tion in  check  in  case  there  are  Senators 
who  wish  to  get  away  early  today.  But 
I  serve  notice  that  I  intend  to  ask  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

THE  BROADCASTINO   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRXSEN.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ward  L.  Quaal.  director  of  television 
station  WON,  delivered  a  very  impres- 
sive address  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
Executives   Club   at   Toronto,    Canada. 

I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  being  ex- 
amined, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Ward  L.  Quaal 

In  the  course  of  a  year's  time,  each  of  us 
in  brc>adcastlng  has  a  good  many  opportu- 
nities to  address  the  general  public  on  vari- 
ous segments  of  our  Industry.  There  are 
times,  quite  frankly,  when  we  do  not  al- 
ways relish  these  extracurricular  assign- 
ments. However,  when  my  good  friend  of 
many  years,  Andy  McDermott,  Invited  me 
to  address  this  distinguished  body,  I  ac- 
cepted promptly  and  with  much  pleftsure. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  had  as  close  a  rela- 
tionship   with    the    Canadian    broadcasting 


Industry  as  any  American  broadcaster,  in 
view  of  my  participation  as  an  industry  rep- 
resentative in  all  conferences  having  to  do 
with  the  North  American  Regional  Broad- 
casting Agreement  since  1946.  In  fact,  one 
of  my  most  rewarding  experiences  in  radio 
and  television  was  my  participation  in  the 
marathon-length  NARBA  conferences  of 
the  fall  of  1049  held  In  the  Windsor  Hotel 
in  Montreal. 

We  did  not  accomplish  all  that  we  set  out 
to  do.  but  the  series  of  meetings  did  afford 
another  forum  for  broadcasters  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  to  get  to  know 
you  good  people  better  and  to  attempt  to 
resolve  with  you  the  broadcasting  problems 
that  involved  not  only  our  two  great  coun- 
tries, but  other  segments  of  the  North 
American  broadcasting  region. 

I  think  that  most  of  you  In  this  room  to- 
day know  that  the  company  of  which  I  am 
operating  head;  namely,  WON,  Inc.,  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une Co.  The  faith  of  the  Tribune  Co.  in 
yo\ir  great  and  growing  country  is  drama- 
tized through  one's  review  of  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Arms  In  your  Nation  which 
are  owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  our  p>arent 
organization.  Among  the  principal  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Tribune  Co.  are  the  Ontario 
Paper  Co..  Ltd..  the  Quebec  North  Shore 
Paper  Co..  Ltd.,  the  Quebec  &  Ontario  Trans- 
portation Co..  Ltd..  MarlhUl  Mines,  Ltd.. 
Bale  Comeau  Co..  and  the  Illinois  Atlantic 
Corp. 

In  addition,  the  Tribune  Co.  owns  60  per- 
cent of  the  Manicouagan  Power  Co.  and  36 
percent  of  the  British  Canadian  Aluminum 
Co..  Ltd.  Today,  our  company  Is  one 
of  the  major  employers  In  all  of  Canada. 
We  are  proud.  Indeed,  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  good  win  which  manifests  Itself  In  all  of 
our  relationships  with  the  Government  of 
Canada,  the  business  communities  at  our 
points  of  operation  and.  above  all.  the  gen- 
eral public. 

When  he  called  me  several  months  ago 
asking  me  to  appear  before  you  today,  our 
mutual  good  friend,  Andy  McDermott.  stated 
that  he  wanted  me  to  stress  radio  in  my 
remarks  and  that  I  am  happy  to  do  at  this 
visit  with  you.  We  in  the  States  and  you 
good  people  in  Canada  share  many  wonder- 
ful things  together — our  traditions,  our  open 
borders,  our  priceless  democratic  way  of  life 
and  the  radio  waves  that  are  heard,  in  many 
cases,  the  length  and  breadth  of  both  of  our 
countries. 

I  have  been  in  the  radio  Industry  since 
1935  and  In  television  since  Its  first  year  of 
Infancy  as  a  commercial  medium.  I  still 
feel  today,  as  I  have  throughout  these  27 
years,  that  radio  Is  the  greatest  mass  com- 
munications medium  of  all  time. 

On  two  different  occasions,  early  In  the 
period  of  his  Presidency.  I  heard  the  Hon- 
orable Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  refer  to 
radio  and  television  as  "media  to  inform 
the  people  fully,  fairly,  and  freely,  to  hearten 
their  spirit  with  healthy  entertainment,  to 
encourage  in  every  possible  way  aspiration 
toward  a  better  state  of  all  mankind.  These 
are  the  high  purposes  to  which  you  are 
dedicated." 

It  Is  a  tragedy,  therefore,  that  in  the 
United  States  it  is  being  so  badly  misused  in 
so  many  instances,  in  so  many  areas.  When 
we  went  to  war  in  1941.  we  had  a  few  more 
than  800  radio  stations  licensed  and  operat- 
ing. Today,  we  have  approximately  4.000 
stations,  combining  AM  and  FM.  with  more 
than  3,500  being  in  the  AM  field  alone. 

This  "population  explosion"  has  wrecked 
the  onetime  solid  front  of  sound  engineering 
standards.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  by  its  wholesale  granting  of  li- 
censes with  reckless  abandon,  has  become 
the  midwife  of  the  rock-and-roll  formula. 
This  trashy  programing  has  attracted  to  our 
Industry    the    "Johnny    come    latelys"    the 
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"experts  of  expediency"  and  the  "quit* 
capital  gains  boys."  Such  people  in  a  day 
can  ruin  the  good  programing  efforts  and 
public  relations  of  tlie  pioneers  who  made 
this  Industry  so  great  and  made  Its  serrlce  so 
Tltal  to  the  people  of  the  Untied  States. 

Think  of  it.  gentltmen,  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mez..  wtth  a  population  of 
204.000.  has  16  radio  stations,  not  to  men- 
tion 3  telerteion  properties.  Pboenlx.  Aria., 
with  approximately  {00.000  people,  has  17 
radio  stations  and  I!<  FM  stations,  plna  4 
television  stations. 

Now,  let  us  examine  what  happens  when 
engineering  standardi  are  thrown  out  the 
window.  In  the  city  erf  Phoenix,  a  metro- 
politan area  that  has  had  the  most  con- 
stant growth  of  any  In  our  country,  the 
then  15  radio  statloiM  reporting  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communlcstlons  Oommlaslon  In  1960 
showed  a  total  loss  of  MS.OOO.  Orlando.  Fla., 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Cape  Canaveral, 
la  the  second  greatest  growth  are*  In  onr 
country  today.  In  JiWO,  the  last  year  for 
whl<^  ccoaplete  figures  are  available,  the 
elgbt  radio  stations  In  that  market  reported 
a  profit  before  taxes  sf  98J3D0  among  them. 

Let  us  examine  scene  o<her  markets  In 
the  Nation. 

Broadcasting^  mag«xlne  has  sunun&rlzed 
Information  from  thic  FCC's  official  records 
for  the  years  1950  atid  i960,  showing  what 
has  happened  to  Inexne  (before  taxes)  In 
radio  as  station  growth  haa  continued. 

In  the  statistics  below,  for  selected  elttai. 
revenue  given  la  that  rceetved  by  stations 
after  the  normal  15  percent  agency  eommla- 
slon.    Income  shown  Is  thJit  before  taxes: 

BALTacoaz 

In  Ift&O:  10  statloai  wltb  «3,&M.86&  total 
revenue:    Income.  $815,590. 

In  1960:  15  stations  with  $6,668,500  total 
revenue;  Income.  $872  989. 

■OtMIltOnAlC,    U.A. 

In  1950:  Nine  stations  with  f  1 ,883,973  total 
revenue;   Income.  1381) .245. 

In  1960:  13  stations  with  $3,261,206  total 
revenue;  Income,  $101,712  loss. 

AXXAJITA 

In  1950:  11  stations  with  $2,861,627  total 
revenue;   Inoome.  $80370. 

In  1060:  18  stations  wltb  $4.470476  total 
revenue:    Income.   $547,105. 

rORT    WORTH 

In  1050:  Six  statlor.8  with  $1,550,827  total 
revenue:  Income,  $2Qi>.237. 

In  1960:  Nine  sUtloos  with  $1,711^73  total 
revenue;  Income,  $14,163. 

PBCKMSK 

(Population  doubled  last  decade) 

In  1948:  Five  stations;  Income,  $204,000. 

In  I9SS:  Nine  sta-^lons;  Income,  $50,000 
loss. 

In  I960:  15  statlom:  Income,  $62,000  loss. 

Taking  entire  States  as  examples.  In  Utah, 
13  stations  In  1948  ihared  $137,000  Income 
before  taxes.  In  19(0,  28  stations  In  that 
State  shared  a  loss  of  $51,000.  In  California 
In  1948.  93  stations  stared  $1,447,000  Income. 
In  1960.  192  stations  shared  $1,665,000.  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  84  sUtlons 
shared  Income  before  taxes  In  1948  of  $872.- 
000.  In  1960  In  that  State.  160  stations  had 
a  small  Income;  namely,  $842,000. 

This  Is  the  reason  tbat  we  have  stressed  In 
all  of  our  filings  witti  the  Commission,  In- 
volving both  radio  and  television,  that  ours 
Is  an  Industry  where  Increased  competition 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  better  product 
for  the  consxuner,  because  if  a  man  cannot 
make  a  profit  In  any  business,  he  results  to 
a  routine  that  often  departs  from  standards 
of  Integrity.  The  flgiires  above  demonstrate 
very  aptly  why  so  many  stations  have  taken 
the  cheap  routine  In  programing  and  com- 
munity service. 

At  the  recent  convsntlon  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadi»sters  In  Chicago,  the 


traditional  program  featuring  the  FCC  panel 
of  seven  members  answering  (questions  of 
delegates  evolved  the  Issue  of  the  damage  to 
the  U.S.  radio  industry  stemming  from  too 
many  stations.  One  broadcaster.  In  a  written 
question  to  the  FCC  panel,  asked  what  was 
going  to  be  done  to  elevate  engineering 
standards,  at  which  point  the  veteran  and 
highly  respected  Commissioner  T.  A.  M. 
Craven  replied :  "We  have  the  finest  In  engi- 
neering standards,  but  they  have  been 
ignored." 

As  I  meet  with  you  today,  I  feel  my  entire 
trip  is  worthwhile,  for  this  platform  affords 
me  an  opportunity  to  publicly  compliment 
your  Canadian  Board  of  Broadcast  Governors, 
which  Is  less  liberal  than  our  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  regard  to  the 
granting  of  licenses.  Through  your  great 
wisdom,  you  have  acted  In  the  public 
Interest. 

As  a  fellow  North  American  broadcaster, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  continue  to 
hold  Inviolate  the  po&ltlon  of  your  six  clear 
channels  and  that,  in  time,  you  will  grant 
power  beyond  50.000  watts  to  them.  In 
Canada,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  the 
clear -channel  system  Is  really  the  only  effec- 
tlTe  means  of  serving  bettar  r\iral  and  small- 
town areas  which,  for  econonUc  reasons,  can- 
not support  stations  of  their  own.  Tour 
clear  channels  and  ours  are  a  precious  na- 
tional and   natural   resource. 

With  further  reference  to  the  station  p<H>- 
ulatlon  ejq>loelon  in  radio  in  the  United 
States,  I  might  add  that  we  have  learned 
the  hard  way  that  in  our  business  addi- 
tional competition  does  not  necessarily  n^an 
a  better  product  for  the  consxuner.  In  fact, 
qulta  the  opposite  Is  often  true.  When  a 
busineaaman  cannot  make  a  profit,  he  re- 
sorta  to  all  types  of  substandard  approaches. 
I  regard  the  broadcaster  who  disseminates 
r^thlng  but  "rock  and  roll"  and  other  trashy, 
noley  programing  as  being  guilty  of  thievery 
of  the  very  populace  he  has  been  licensed 
to  serve. 

Recently,  a  fellow  broadcaster  said  to  me: 
"Quaal,  no  matter  what  statements  we 
make  about  radio  today,  we  can  best  de- 
scribe our  Stata  in  five  short  words:  We  are 
in  a  mess." 

Tes.  we  are.  and  it  can  be  dramatlaed  by 
comparing  1046  and  1060  in  our  country.  In 
that  14-year  span,  our  population  showed 
an  enormous  increase  from  140  to  184  mil- 
lion pec^le.  The  number  of  radio  homes 
Increased  from  34  to  53  million.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  we  had  07.7  million 
sets  In  American  homes  and  47  million  au- 
tcHnoblle  receivers  in  1060. 

While  the  totad  number  of  radio  hcxnes 
has  Increased  since  1046  from  34  to  53  mil- 
lion, the  reported  Income  before  taxes  of  all 
U.S.  radio  stations,  exclusive  of  those  owned 
and  operated  by  the  networks,  reflected  a 
decrease,  mind  you.  from  $57  million  to  $51 
million.  As  stated  earlier  in  these  remarks, 
a  great  many  erf  my  associates  in  broad- 
casting are  losing  money.  In  fact,  roughly 
one-third  of  America's  radio  stations  re- 
ported a  loss  for  1060.  About  30  percent 
managed  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  red  ink, 
reporting  a  profit  of  less  than  $5,000. 

In  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  Honorable  Newton  N.  Mlnow, 
"The  United  States  has  become  a  nation 
wired  for  sound,  motorized  or  on  loot." 
Today,  radio  follows  us  wherever  we  go,  and 
that  is  why  programing  in  the  aural  medium 
must  be  designed  for  Individual  listening. 
We  must  cater  to  the  mobile  audience,  per- 
sons going  to  and  from  work,  the  motorist  on 
our  highways,  the  homemaker  In  her  kitchen 
or  laundry  room  or  den,  the  hobbyist  as  he 
plies  away  In  his  workshop.  And,  now,  with 
the  development  and  the  perfection  of  the 
pocket  radio,  we  visit  each  day  the  gardens 
of  our  community,  the  beaches,  the  ski  lodges 
and  toboggan   slopes,    the   grandstand,   the 


subway,   fishing  gtreams  and   cottages   and 
camps  In  ttie  woods. 

Radio,  in  crar  country  and  yours,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  highly  personahaed  medium, 
and  by  1970,  we  predict  that  we  win  have 
250  minion  receivers  in  tse  In  hotnee  and 
automobiles  In  the  United  States.  In  1970, 
we  predict  radio  will  be  very  much  patterned 
after  today's  newspapers,  with  programs  de- 
partmentalized just  like  yoTir  newspaper  of 
last  evening  or  this  morning.  News,  sports. 
public  affairs  and  programs  designed  for  the 
personal  needs  of  the  listener  will  dom- 
inate broadcast  fare. 

Chairman  Mlnow,  of  our  FCC,  and  LeRoy 
Collins,  president  of  the  National  Asaoclatlon 
of  Broadcasters,  are  In  the  process  now  of 
making  plans  for  preparatory  meetings  prior 
to  the  holding  of  a  U.S.  radio  conference.  It 
Is  hoped  that  thrrjugh  these  sessions,  which 
will  be  of  substantial  length,  we  will  be  able 
to  undo.  BO  to  speak,  at  least  some  of  the 
damage  precipitated  by  the  departure  from 
sound  consideration  In  granting  at  Ilcenaes. 

Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remember. 
I  am  sure,  the  UJ3.  Radio  Conference  called 
tn  the  mid- 1920*8  by  the  Honorable  Hertiert 
C.  Hoover  who,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
had  responsibility  for  radio  licensing  under 
our  Bureau  of  Standards.  At  that  time,  our 
radio  highways  of  our  Nation  had  become 
traffic  clogged  by  atmoet  total  removal  of 
engineering  consideration.  We  are  rapidly 
approaching  that  state  of  chaos  today,  and 
we  hope  that  In  the  forthcoming  meetings 
we  will  find  the  essentia]  corrective  ap- 
proaches to  return  UJ8.  radio  broadeastlng 
to  a  more  sound  footing. 

In  meeting  with  other  broadcasters,  one 
often  feels  presumptuous  tn  addressing  him- 
self to  the  business  practicee  of  our  Industry. 
Yet,  I  feel  we  are  long  overdue,  gentlemen, 
tn  making  broadcasting  not  Just  a  business, 
but  a  profession  Quite  frankly,  I  think 
radio's  best  years  lie  ahead  of  us  If  each  of 
us,  as  Ita  stewards,  are  mindful  of  our 
responsibilities  to  the  various  communities 
we  are  privileged  to  serve. 

Radio  station  owners  should  take  Inven- 
tory at  their  management.  Are  these  men 
and  women  trained  for  their  responstblUtles 
In  this  sensitive  profession?  Are  these  pec»- 
ple  equipped  to  be  responsible  stewards  In 
an  Industry  that  embraces  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  waking  hours  of  every  cltleen? 
People  make  radio  and  television  what  it  Is. 

Let  us  face  it,  friends,  some  persons  have 
no  business  in  this  Industry.  In  the  words 
of  the  highly  respected  Charles  Brower.  pres- 
ident of  B.B  J3.  &  O.  (Batten.  Barton.  Durstlne 
&  Oebom.  Inc.),  "There  is  no  business  that 
so  thoroughly  punishes  the  clumsy  amateur. 
In  a  business  such  as  ours  where  boys  and 
girls  become  men  and  women  rapidly,  you 
have  got  to  have  a  lot  more  than  heart. 
You  have  got  to  have  that — plus  responsi- 
bility, sensitivity,  judgment,  and  under- 
standing." 

Where  we  have  good  management  today, 
that  veteran  and  trained  personnel  must 
devote  considerable  hours  each  week  to  the 
buildings  of  future  executives  for  this  radio 
industry.  In  short,  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  each  one  of  us  devote  more  time 
to  so-called  injob  training  of  our  better 
young  people  for  their  roles  as  tomorrow's 
leading  broadcasters. 

In  addition  to  teaching  these  yoxingsters 
about  some  of  the  phases  in  which  we  feel 
we  have  attained  some  proficiency,  we  should 
stress,  above  all,  religious  adherence  to  rate 
cards  to  the  point  where  they  are  regarded 
as  a  dally  bible.  We  must  attempt  to  bring 
into  reality  at  tJie  earliest  possible  date 
ImplementatleMi  at  every  station  of  a  single 
rata  card. 

1  know  of  one  move  that  would  do  more 
to  encourage  national  advertlaers  to  de- 
vota  more  of  their  budget  to  radio.  Let 
us  make  it  easy  for  them  to  buy  this  great 
and  dynamic  medium  and,  after  they  mate 
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the  purchase,  let  us  have  them  feel  confi- 
dent in  the  buy  that  they  have  made.  This 
cannot  be  done  M  we  operate  on  a  double  set 
of  standards.  Our  basic  responsibility  is. 
of  course,  ovir  programing. 

Better  programing,  through  balanced 
broadcast  fare,  is  really  the  only  way  to  Im- 
prove our  lot  as  a  medliom  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  community  service.  You  can  have 
the  finest  building,  the  best  equipment,  the 
most  talented  sales  and  promotion  person- 
nel, but  without  good,  sound,  balanced  pro- 
graming, you  might  Just  as  well  not  be  in 
business. 

In  preparing  these  remarks.  I  debated 
with  myself  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should 
speak  of  the  WON  story.  I  have  elected  to 
be  more  than  a  bit  presiunptuous  by  ad- 
dressing myself  briefly  to  the  period  from 
August  1,  1956,  to  the  present  when  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  as  the  head 
of  operations  for  WON  radio  and  television. 
In  August  of  1956  WON  radio  (and  tele- 
vision) were  operating  In  the  red,  in  dis- 
repute In  the  industry  and  the  community 
for  lack  of  quality  standards  in  broadcast- 
ing. This  situation  was  quite  a  paradox,  for 
then,  as  now,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  been 
greatly  respected  as  a  newspaper,  even  by 
those  who  disagree  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
It  editorially. 

The  Tribune,  throughout  Its  history,  has 
been  a  vital  force  in  and  contributor  to  not 
Jvist  the  community  of  Greater  Chicago,  but 
the  Nation  as  well.  For  years,  broadcasters 
had  been  puzzled  about  this  Incongruous 
situation,  where  a  great  newspaper  failed  to 
harness  eflfectively  Its  radio  and  television 
operation. 

The  board  gave  me  absolute  autonomy 
and  applauded  my  efforts  to  chart  a  course 
along  the  high  road.  First,  we  literally 
threw  out  9242,000  worth  of  pitch  and  mall- 
order  business  and  commercial  religion  from 
the  radio  station  alone.  We  dispensed  with 
$597,600  of  the  same  type  of  substandard 
conunerclal  traffic  on  the  television  station. 

Soon  the  red  ink  turned  to  pink  and. 
finally,  black,  so  much  so  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1956.  the  profits  of  WON,  Inc., 
were  better  than  for  any  12 -month  period 
prior  thereto.  The  upgrading  continued. 
All  rock  and  roll.  Including  the  so-called 
"Tc^  10  on  WON,"  was  removed  from  the 
schedule  in  early  1957.  More  varied  pro- 
gram formats  were  offered  so  that  we  could 
say  with  pride  «uid  Justification  that  we 
had  something  for  everybody,  catering,  of 
course,  to  the  adult  audience. 

WON  radio  Joined  the  NAB  radio  code, 
but  adopted  its  own  standards,  far  more  re- 
strictive in  nature.  We  expanded  our  pro- 
gram staff,  our  farm  department,  increased 
our  sports  activity,  developed  the  largest  and, 
we  feel,  best  staffed  newsroom  In  the  city 
and.  perhaps,  the  Nation. 

Where  are  we  today?  We  have  the  largest 
circulation  in  radio  In  Chicago  and  second 
nationally.  In  gross  billings,  WON  radio' 
leads  in  Chicago  and,  as  best  we  can  deter- 
mine, we  are  a  healthy  second  nationally, 
with  our  only  competitor  for  this  honor  be- 
ing east  of  the  Hudson.  More  home  and 
automobile  radios  are  tuned  to  WON  radio 
each  week  than  to  any  other  Chicago  sta- 
tion because  of  the  balance  we  have  instilled 
in  the  programing  and  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  overall  operation. 

Radio  In  the  United  States  is,  unfortu- 
nately. In  a  relatively  weak  position  today. 
The  success  of  WON  Is  shared  by  only  a 
handful  of  stations.  They,  too,  have  found 
that  the  to&A  of  quality,  Integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility pays  the  most  dividends.  Our 
sales  record  In  1960  was  such  that  some  won- 
dered If  we  could  ever  "top"  It.  We  man- 
aged to  do  so  by  5  percent  In  1961.  I  can 
say  without  hesitation  and  in  spite  of  the 
climate  involving  national  advertisers  in 
their  use  of  radio  in  the  United  States  that 
WON  radio  this  year  should  show  an  Im- 


proved position  over  1961  by  approximately 
10  percent.  This  proves  it  can  be  done,  but 
you  have  to  have  the  faith  in  yourself  and 
faith  in  this  vibrant  force  of  aural  conunu- 
nlcatlons. 

Like  its  sister  radio  station,  WON  tele- 
vision does  not  have  the  benefit  of  network 
service.  Yet,  over  a  12  months'  period  of 
time,  according  to  Nielsen,  it  finds  Itself  in 
second  place  in  total  quarter-hour  audience 
leadership.  Also,  WON  television  is  in  a 
virtual  tie  for  second  place  in  the  market 
among  four  commercial  television  stations 
and  records  an  annual  gross  billing  far  In 
excess  of  one  of  the  network-owned-and- 
op>erated  television  stations  in  Chicago. 

The  gross  billings  of  WON  television  are 
such  as  to  find  It  In  sixth  or  possibly  tied 
for  fifth  position  nationally.  These  are  im- 
pressive facts,  but  they  can  be  better  and 
we  are  setting  out  to  make  them  so  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

Our  friend,  Andy,  told  me  that  you  good 
people  might  like  to  hear  a  bit  about  the 
recently  concluded  hearings  Into  the  oper- 
ation of  Chicago  television  stations  as  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. As  you  may  know,  section  403  of 
the  Commission's  rules  permits  It  to  Initiate 
an  inquiry  of  this  type  at  any  time.  The 
Commission  stated  that  this  was  legislative 
in  nature,  that  it  would  use  the  hearings  to 
determine  from  public  witnesses  and  from 
representatives  of  the  licensees  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  fiv3  Chicago  television  stations, 
four  commercial  and  one  educational,  were 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  if  said  needs  were  being 
served. 

During  the  week  of  March  19.  a  parade  of 
99  witnesses  from  the  general  public  was 
heard.  In  many  cases,  each  with  a  specialized 
Interest  In  mind  or.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
use  the  vernacular,  an  ax  to  grind.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  over  60  of  these  persons, 
without  any  solicitation  whatsoever  from 
WON  television,  spoke  in  laudatory  terms  of 
our  operation  as  a  dedicated  Chicago- 
oriented  entity  in  television.  WhUe  I  am 
grateful  for  their  generous  remarks  and  hope 
that  I  can  live  long  enough  to  express  my 
appreciation  with  additional  programing  In 
the  public  Interest,  I  must  stand  opposed  to 
the  hearing  in  principle. 

When  I  appeared  before  this  FCC  Inquiry 
in  Chicago  on  April  12,  I  supported  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  LcRoy  Collins,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  who 
termed  the  proceedings  "ill  advised,  unfair, 
and  unwarranted."  To  his  descriptive 
phrase.  I  added  the  word  "unfortunate,"  be- 
cause I  feel  the  Commission  should  not  have 
Instituted  hearings  of  this  nature  at  a  time 
when  the  three  network-owned-and-oper- 
ated  Chicago  television  stations  are  await- 
ing their  license  renewals. 

Bear  In  mind,  the  licenses  of  WON  tele- 
vision and  WTTW,  the  educational  station  In 
our  city,  were  renewed  on  November  22,  1961, 
for  the  3-year  license  period  commencing  De- 
cember 1,  1961,  concluding  December  1,  1964. 

I  stated  In  my  testimony  that  If  one  or  all 
of  us  has  erred  as  a  licensee,  we  should  have 
been  called  to  an  accounting  In  Washington, 
under  the  normal  quasi-Judicial  processes  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
with  all  rights  of  due  process  to  the  stations 
Involved.  In  the  course  of  the  March  19 
week  of  testimony  by  public  witnesses,  many 
of  these  individuals  made  sweeping  assertions 
without  any  consideration  of  the  facts  In- 
volved. The  licensees  were  not  permitted 
through  counsel  to  cross-examine  these  pub- 
lic witnesses. 

The  underlying  statutory  philosophy  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Is  set  forth  in  section  303  of  this 
Instrument,  authored  by  the  late  Senator 
Wallace  White,  of  Maine,  and  mentioned  no 
less  than  13  additional  times  in  the  statute. 

This  all-Important  phrase  embraces  the 
"public  Interest,  convenience  and  necessity." 


Certainly  the  FCC  mxist  determine  whether 
or  not  a  station  in  radio  or  television  Is  ful- 
filling Its  obligations  and,  therefore,  meeting 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  section  303.  The 
Commission,  however,  cannot  go  beyond  this 
point,  for  as  set  forth  in  our  precious  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  in  sec- 
tion 326  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  the  Commission  Is  precluded 
from  Involvement  in  the  program  structure 
of  the  licensee. 

Actually,  the  broadcast  p>ortlon  of  the 
present  Communications  Act  was  lifted  di- 
rectly from  the  1927  Radio  Act.  Much  has 
happened  In  the  radio  Industry  since  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
was  enacted  Into  law,  and  we  have  seen  since 
that  time  the  development  of  the  dynamic 
new  medium  of  television. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  piecemeal 
legislation,  through  additional  amendments, 
would  be  futile,  and  that  we  should  have  in 
our  country  a  new  Communications  Act  and 
it  should  be  based  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  There  are  too 
many  so-called  gray  areas  emanating  today 
from  interpretation  of  our  present  Communi- 
cations Act.  New  legislation  is  urgently 
needed,  not  only  to  update  the  Instcuit  stat- 
ute, but  to  define  the  limits  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  establish- 
ment in  broadcasting. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  permit 
me  a  few  back-to-back  station  breaks.  At 
WON,  we  have  a  syndication  division  which, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  has  Just  made  its  first  sale 
to  a  Canadian  station,  namely,  to  CBUT, 
Vancouver,  of  our  distlnguUhed  series, 
"Oreat  Music  From  Chicago,"  featuring  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Friu 
Reiner,  Walter  Hendl,  renowned  guest  con- 
ductors, and  world-famous  instrumental 
and  vocal  soloists. 

I  hope  that  before  many  months  pass  ad- 
ditional Canadian  stations  will  Join  the  31 
U.S.  markets  and  the  stations  of  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  in  carrying  a  music  feature 
that,  we  feel,  la  the  finest  In  the  history 
of  broadcasting,  local  or  network. 

With  additional  reference  to  the  No.  1 
topic  of  our  discussion  here  today — radio — I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  WON  radio,  through 
Its  syndication  division,  sold  a  weekly  15- 
minute  comedy  series,  starring  our  own  Wally 
Phillips,  to  more  than  200  stations  under 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co. 

Just  this  past  month,  the  Conn  Organ  Co. 
purchased  "Conn  Melody  Lane,"  Harold  Tur- 
ner at  the  Conn  pipe  organ,  for  airing  in 
200  or  more  markeu  throughout  the  United 
States  and,  I  hope  later,  In  Canada.  Per- 
haps, as  we  broadcasters  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  consider  the  problems  before 
us,  and  none  is  more  important  than  our 
programing,  we  will  give  much  attention  to 
the  exchange  of  programs  and  program  Ideas, 
for  I  am  sure  that  you  have  many  fine  vehi- 
cles that  would  attract  wide  audiences  In  our 
country.  Just  as  we  hope  we  will  find  a  good 
climate  for  ours  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Canada. 

I  hope  that  whatever  we  do  in  radio  and 
television,  we  will  place  our  emphasis  on 
quality  throughout  our  enterprise.  In  that 
regard,  let  me  say  that  my  philosophy  in 
broadcasting  can  best  be  summed  up  by  a 
statement  by  the  great  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
another  nonconformist,  in  his  beloved  "Wal- 
den": 

"I  know  of  no  more  encouraging  fact  than 
the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  ele- 
vate his  life  by  conscious  endeavor.  It  is 
something  to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular 
picture,  or  to  carve  a  statue  and  so  to  make 
a  few  objects  beautiful,  but  it  is  far  more 
glorious  to  carve  and  paint  the  very  at- 
mosphere in  the  medium  through  which  we 
look,  which  morally  we  can  do.  To  effect 
the  quality  of  the  day,  that  is  the  highest 
of  arts." 
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THE  PACKAQINa  OP  MARKET 
BASKET  ITEMS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  there  has  been  an  investiga- 
tion into  packaging  of  market-basket 
items  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hmit],  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  for  some  months.  Cer- 
tain of  rules  and  regulations,  relating 
to  packaging,  may  be  proposed  before 
this  session  of  Congress  is  over,  and  nat- 
urally industry  and  the  public  is  looking 
forward  to  what  the  subcommittee  will 
propose. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
point  out  that  the  packaging  industry, 
in  all  of  its  many  phases,  is  waiting  anx- 
iously to  learn  just  what  will  be  proposed. 
The  industry — which,  according  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
mostly  is  made  up  of  honest  men  of  high 
integrity— will  have  to  live  with  the  laws, 
if  any.  which  we  pass  in  this  highly  com- 
plex area,  and  no  one  can  blame  the 
members  of  the  industry  for  being  con- 
cerned. 

In  this  connection  I  have  had  drawn 
to  my  attention  some  constructive  sug- 
gestions made  about  how  industry  might 
be  drawn  more  closely  into  the  picture, 
in  helping  to  frame  the  laws  with  which 
it  must  live  and  operate.  This  is  the 
editors'  page  of  Packaging  for  June  1962. 
Packaging,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  packaging  industry,  is  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  by  the  Haywood  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Its  proposals  in  its  June  is- 
sue merit  careful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section  he 
carried  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONSUMESS   CHAtXENCX    PaCKAGINO 

An  Item  in  the  May  3  Congkxssiomal 
Rbcoso  Is  highly  significant  in  light  of  cur- 
rent Washington  happenings  relating  to 
packaging.  At  the  request  of  Senator  Habt, 
the  man  behind  the  Senate  hearings  on 
"deceptive"  packaging  and  labeling  prac- 
tices, a  sUtement  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Mc- 
Ewen,  S.J.,  was   written   Into  the  Record. 

Father  McBwen  made  his  statement  open- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Consumer  Conference 
In  the  middle  of  April.  Said  he:  "There  is 
need  for  a  vigorous  aasociation  of  consumers 
Independent  of  the  State  structure.  •  •  • 
The  fact  that  there  Is  a  latent  desire  for  an 
association  of  consumers,  and  such  strong 
support  for  the  consumer  movement,  shows 
there  are  many  areas  In  which  the  con- 
sumers feel  they  are  not  fairly  treated  In 
today's  economy." 

The  Massachusetts  meeting  was  just  one 
In  a  series  of  consumer  meetings,  consiimer 
panels,  and  consumer  magazine  articles  re- 
flecting organized  consumer  reaction  to  ova 
modern  marketing  complex.  Nurtured  by 
the  present  Washington  administration,  this 
groundswell  of  consumer  reaction  reflects  an 
attitude  that  packagers  must  watch — and 
watch  closely — because  It  can  have  a 
tremendous  Impact  on  packaging  and  mar- 
keting on  a  8tate-by-State  basis. 

IKDUSTKT    PAKKl   MAT   BK   ANSWKB 

We  recommend,  however,  that  packagers 
do  more  than  watch.  Beginning  on  the  next 
page  is  a  special  article,  based  on  a  survey  of 
the  Industry's  major  associations,  analyzing 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  packaging 


panel  in  Washington  to  work  with  legisla- 
tors in  drafting  packaging  legislation,  and 
enforcing  that  legislation  after  passage. 

A  highly  Important  activity  of  such  a 
I>anel,  we  feel,  would  be  conducting  a  public 
Information  program  to  advise  consimiers 
of  the  activities  of  industry  to  insure  that 
the  marketplace  remains  a  fair  and  honest 
area. 

The  consumer  Interest  in  packaging  ac- 
tivities and  marketing  procedures  stems,  of 
course,  from  Washington.  But  it  has  now 
begun  to  spread  to  local  levels.  With  this 
expansion  a  public  Information  program  Is 
becoming  not  Just  desirable,  but  imperative. 

Packaginc  Control:  Industbt,  Washingtok, 
OB  Both? — Lxgislatobs  Have  Sah)  Thit 
Plan  To  Propose  Laws  To  Regulate  Pack- 
aging. Shotjld  There  Be  an  Industbt- 
wn>E  Packaging  Panel  To  Help  Guide 
Them.»  Here's  What  Ket  Association 
People  Throughout  the  Industbt  Have 
To  Sat 

Should  there  be  an  Indvistrywlde  panel  to 
work  with  legislators  in  drafting  packaging 
laws? 

Should  such  a  panel  help  the  legislators 
in  enforcement  of   these   laws? 

Of  whom  should  such  a  panel  consist,  and 
how  much  power  should  it  attempt  to  wield? 

Association  heads  surveyed  by  Packaging 
differed  In  their  answers  to  many  of  these 
questions,  but  almost  unanimously  they 
agreed  on  one  point:  such  a  panel  is  needed, 
and  needed  fast. 

A  spokesman  for  National  Preservers  Asso- 
ciation summed  up  the  reaction  of  most 
association  men:  "It  would  seem  to  be 
abundantly  fair  to  all  interested  parties,  con- 
sumers and  manufacturers  alike,"  he  stated, 
"to  explore  the  packaging  question  by  means 
of  an  Industry  panel.  Perhaps  In  no  other 
way  can  Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  be 
realistically  acquainted  with  all  the  com- 
plexities involved  in  an  investigation  of  this 
nature.  If  any  legislation  results,  we  should 
do  all  In  our  power  to  assist  In  seeing  that 
it  is  wisely  written." 

legislation   coming 

Note  the  words,  "If  any  legislation  re- 
sults." There  seems  little  question,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  Interviewed  and  from  the 
statements  of  Washington  officials,  that  leg- 
islation will  be  written.  The  remaining 
question  is  what  legislation,  and  when. 

The  prevailing  feeling  is  that  legislation 
should  be  written  Industry  by  industry — 
and  probably  will  be.  Assuming  this  to  be 
true,  the  statement  of  Cereal  Institute.  Inc., 
is  Important:  "If  the  industry  has  a  trade 
association,  it  is  suggested  that  the  associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  companies  represented  in  the 
association,"  said  a  Cereal  Institute  repre- 
sentative. "The  packaging  and  labeling 
problems  of  each  industry  are  so  complex 
and  specific  to  that  industry  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  comp>osed  of  persons  who 
have  like  problems,  and  not  be  composed  of 
persons  from  different  Industries." 

good  practices 

The  statement  of  Cereal  Institute  takes 
on  added  significance  in  light  of  the  action 
that  organization  has  already  taken.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  dust  of  the  first  set  of  Senate 
hearings  settled  when  Cereal  Institute  went 
on  record  with  a  set  of  "principles  of  good 
practice"  regarding  statement  of  net  con- 
tents, etc.,  on  cereal  packages.  Adopted 
unanimously  by  the  group  was  the  follow- 
ing code: 

"1.  Breakfast  cereal  packages  should  be 
properly  filled  and  the  net  weight  clearly 
shown. 

"2.  The  Cereal  Institute  is  opposed  to 
packaging  which  misleads  the  consumer. 

"3.  The  net  weight  statement  shall  be 
clearly  and  prominently  shown  on  cereal 
packages  so  as  to  be  readily  found  and  easily 


read  by  interested  consumers  under  cus- 
tomary conditions  of  purchase   and  use. 

"The  statement  shall  be  in  good  color 
contrast,  without  obscuring  designs  or  vi- 
gnettes. 

"The  Cereal  Institute  recommends  that  the 
net  weight  statement  be  on  the  main  dis- 
play panel  of  cereal  packages  in  boldface 
type  of  not  less  than 

"a.  Eight  point  on  packages  the  main 
panel  of  which  has  an  area  of  up  to  26  square 
inches; 

"b.  Ten  point  on  packages  the  main  panel 
of  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  25  but 
not  more  than  60  square  Inches; 

"c.  Twelve  point  on  packages  the  main 
panel  of  which  has  an  area  of  more  than  50 
but  not  more  than  76  square  Inches;  and 

"d.  Fourteen  point  on  packages  the  main 
panel  of  which  has  an  area  of  more  than 
75  square  Inches. 

"In  the  Interest  of  achieving  the  desired 
prominence  for  the  net  weight  statements, 
the  Cereal  Institute  does  not  believe  It  is 
feasible  to  recommend  a  particular  location 
for  such  statement  on  the  main  display 
panel  because  of  different  package  designs." 

Cereal  Institute,  then,  in  light  of  expe- 
rience it  has  already  had,  suggests  several 
panels  to  recommend  on  legislation  as  It  per- 
tains to  products  of  that  panel.  A  slmUar 
suggestion,  with  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant twist,  was  made  from  Chicago  by 
the  national  president  of  Package  Designers 
Council: 

DiriTRENT     PROBLEMS 

"Congress  shovUd  consider  that  different 
segments  of  the  food  Industry  have  different 
packaging  problems."  he  pointed  out,  "and 
therefore  Congress  should  write  its  legisla- 
tion for  those  specific  problems.  An  indus- 
trywide panel  should  consist  of  three  basic 
and  permanent  members — one  representing 
design,  one  representing  production,  one  rep- 
resenting management.  This  basic  group 
should  be  supplemented  by  representatives 
of  the  Industry  In  question,  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  that  Industry's  packaging 
suppliers. 

For  the  permanent  representatives  Pack- 
age Designers  Council  recommends  one  man 
from  its  own  ranks,  one  from  Packaging  In- 
stitute (to  represent  technical  and  produc- 
tion interests)  and  one  ranking  man  from 
American  Management  Association  to  repre- 
sent management  and  marketing  interests. 

Packaging  Institute,  the  professional  or- 
ganization of  packaging  technology,  had  this 
to  say:  "Such  a  panel  •  •  •  could  fill  a  real 
need.  Three  basic  categories  must  be  rep- 
resented." continued  the  institute's  execu- 
tive director,  concurring  with  the  PDC  presl- 
dent,  "namely,  technical  packaging  Interests, 
packaging  design  Interests,  and  management 
Interests.  The  promotional  and  merchandis- 
ing Interests  •  •  •  are  most  closely  allied 
with  the  third  group  and  have  been  under 
greatest  fire  In  the  recent  series  of  hearings. 
A  panel  representing  each  of  these  three 
areas  of  major  packaging  Interest  could  be 
of  tremendous  value  as  an  advisory  group 
representing  Industry's  viewpoint  to  Gov- 
ernment." 

packaginc  institute  statement 
As   long    ago    as    last   October,   Packaging 
Institute   Issued  a  bulletin    to  Its  members 
which  stated.  In  part: 

"Members  of  the  Packaging  Institute  are 
urged  to  reexamine  all  their  packages  care- 
fully to  Insure  that  graphic  design,  copy 
message,  and  physical  construction  clearly 
and  honestly  represent  the  product  In  the 
package.  It  Is  recognized  that  individual 
products  and  product  Industries  may  have 
special  problems.  The  Packaging  Institute 
stands  ready  to  serve  as  a  coordinator  if 
called  upon." 

An  immediate  problem  arises,  however,  in 
the  reply  made  by  the  president  of  American 
Management  Association.  This  group,  spon- 
sor of  the  national  packaging  exposition,  was 
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suggested  by  many  respondents  as  an  excel- 
lent source  to  look  to  for  leadership.  Tet 
tlie  AMA  spokesman  sayi,  "American  Man- 
agement Association,  by  charter  and  bylaws, 
has  been  prohibited  from  any  participation 
oX  any  kind  in  any  lobbying,  legislative  ac- 
tivity, or  propaganda.  This  Is  probably  the 
most  rigid  policy  AMA  has  and  one  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  we  have  never  violated." 
Apparently,  then,  AMA  would  not  be  able  to 
participate  as  an  organization. 

Other  replies  Included: 

IiAodern  Foods  Council:  Formation  of  an 
indwtry  panel  would  be  a  most  effective 
means  of  helping  governmental  administra- 
tive agencies  and  Congress  prepare  legisla- 
tion. Any  legislation  drafted  must  be  based 
on  the  best  available  information,  and  a 
panel  selected  from  key  industry  segments — 
packagers,  designers,  machinery  manufac- 
turers— Is  good  commonsense. 

National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation: Although  the  converters  should  be 
represented,  users  cx-ganized  through  Pack- 
a^ng  Institute  and  the  AMA  Packaging 
Division  should  more  or  less  control  the  deci- 
sions and  recommendations  that  could  be 
made  to  legislators.  •  •  •  This  panel  would 
i^point  a  responsible  ccxnmlttee  to  consult 
with  Ciovemment  officials  and  offer  to  co- 
operate with  them  In  any  necessary  revision 
of  the  laws,  but  on  the  other  hand  push  for 
some  form  of  policing  by  the  industry  in 
lieu  of  new  laws. 

Folding  Paper  Box  Association  of  America ; 
There  should  be  an  Industry  panel,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  protect  ourselves.  Sup- 
plier indiistrles  are  servants  of  the  Indus- 
tries packaging  products  for  sale.  Thusly 
ova  function  should  be  advisory,  rather  than 
determinative. 

National  Flexible  Packaging  Association: 
Since  the  responsibility  for  the  package  rests 
with  the  packer  first  and  secondly  with  the 
retailer,  groups  representing  both  should  be 
encoiiraged  to  get  together  to  develop  volun- 
tary codes  which  will  better  provide  con- 
sumers with  pertinent  facts  before  buying. 
Packaging  suppliers  should  participate  only 
In  an  advisory  capacity. 

Packaging  Machinery  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute: Packaging  machinery  maniifac- 
turers  are  about  one  step  removed  from  this 
whole  situation,  and  It  is  our  opinion  that 
If  an  Industry  panel  Is  in  order  such  a  panel 
should  come  from  specific  sections  of  the 
packaging  Industries  rather  than  from  ours. 
Our  members  would  be  delighted  to  do  any- 
thing they  can  to  assist  the  actual  packagers 
In  connection  with  this  problem. 

Association  of  Industrial  Advertisers:  We 
would  like  to  see  a  prominent  user  as  chair- 
man of  the  panel,  indicating  industry's 
strong  Interest  and  willingness  to  do  its  part 
but,  of  course,  many  of  the  members  would 
probably  be  from  the  fields  of  the  designer, 
the  machinery  manufacturer,  and  even  the 
agency. 

The  association  executives  were  also  asked 
Just  what  such  a  panel  should  do;  how 
strong  it  should  be;  whether  it  should  lob- 
by;  whether  it  should  inform. 

JUST    INrOKMATION 

The  consensus  of  the  respondents  Is  well 
represented  by  the  reply  of  the  Package 
Designers  Council  spokesman:  "This  panel 
should  conduct  a  public  information  pro- 
gram to  inform  the  consumer  of  the  efforts 
being  made,  to  create  an  awareness  tliat  in- 
dustry is  honest,  and  thereby  counteract 
some  of  the  misinformation  that  came  out 
of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. And  this  effort  should  begin  quickly — 
the  quicker  the  better. 

"The  group  should  not  be  a  lobbying  or- 
ganization at  all — if  lobbying  Is  necessary  it 
should  be  outside  the  framework  of  this  in- 
dustry paneL  There  should  be  iK>tblng  to 
detract  from  the  image  of  this  panel  as  a 
helpful,    knowledgeable     group    of     experts 


whose  sole  purpose  is  to  assist  in  legislation 
evaluation  and  standards  of  control." 

The  overwhelming  consensus  of  the  asso- 
ciation executives  interviewed — each  within 
his  own  sphere  of  interest — is  that  such  a 
panel  would  be  useful  and  is  needed.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  only  logical  to  take 
the  next  step  and  begin  establishment  of  the 
panel.  As  an  Initial  step,  the  editors  of 
Packaging  volunteer  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house and  central  address  until  something 
more  permanent  can  be  established.  If  you 
agree  that  such  a  panel  should  be  formed, 
If  you  are  interested  in  serving  on  it  or  co- 
operating in  It,  write  the  editors.  Packaging. 
6  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Aif  EorroaiAL 

It  Is  the  editorial  ofrfnion  of  this  magazine 
that,  since  legislation  on  packaging  and 
labeling  practices  will  certainly  be  written, 
packagers  should  be  heard  more  extensively 
than  to  date.  They  should,  further,  be  In 
a  position  to  advise  on  legislation  and  on 
standards  of  control. 

It  Is  also  the  editorial  opinion  of  this 
magazine  that  packaging  legislation,  when 
written,  should  be  written  vertically.  That 
is,  legislation  should  be  different  for  frozen 
foods  than  for  snack  foods,  since  the  packag- 
ing problems  In  these  two  Industries  are  so 
different. 

Finally,  it  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  this 
magazine  that  an  Industryulde  panel  should 
be  created.  The  executive  committee  of  this 
panel  should  consist  of  three  permanent 
members — one  representing  management  In- 
terests, one  representing  technical  and  pro- 
duction interests,  and  one  representing 
graphic  design.  This  permanent  member- 
ship should  be  supplemented  by  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  or  industries  being  con- 
sidered for  legislation  at  any  given  time,  plus 
the  packaging  suppliers  to  these  Industries. 

Without  such  a  panel,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  magazine,  positive  and  helpful  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  wrritten.  Indeed,  It  is  dis- 
tinctly possible  that  without  such  a  panel 
such  legislation  as  written  might  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  our  American  con- 
svrnier  marketing  system  and  to  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 


FURTHER     AMENDMENT     OF    FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  af- 
ter the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1962". 

PAKT   I ACT   FOB  INTXaKATIONAL   DEVKLOPMKNT 

07    1»61 

Chapter  1 — Short  title  and  policy 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement  of 
policy,  is  amended  by  inserting  In  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  "religion.",  the 
following:  "The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  make 
distinctions  between  American  citizens  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  religion  In  the  grant- 
ing of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  in 
the  exercise  of  any  other  rights  available 
to  American  dtlaens,  or  the  use  by  any  for- 
eign nation  of  assistance  made  available  by 
the  United  States  to  carry  out  any  program 
or  activity  of  such  nation  in  the  course  of 
which  discrimination  Is  practiced  against  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  his 
race,  color,  or  religion  is  repugnant  to  our 
principles;  and  In  all  negotiations  with  any 
foreign  nation  with  respect  to  any  funds  ap- 


propriated vmder  authority  of  this  Act.  these 
principles  shall  be  applied.  The  Secretary  of 
State  shall  report  annually  on  the  measures 
taken  to  apply  the  principles  stated  above." 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not,  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist- 
ance, divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  aid  under 
thU  Act." 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  In  the 
administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  em- 
phasis should  be  given  to:  programs  provid- 
ing for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  lise  by 
institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
repayable  low-interest  rate  loans  to  indi- 
viduals In  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of 
homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  small  Independent  busi- 
ness concerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equip- 
ment needed  by  Individuals  for  carryii^  on 
an  occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the 
opportunity  for  individuals  to  obtain  prac- 
tical education  in  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional skills,  and  to  those  programs  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  development  which  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  and  in  preparing  a 
favorable  environment  for  such  prognms. 
While  recognizing  that  special  requirements, 
differing  development  needs  and  political 
conditions  in  varloiis  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country's  relative  ability  to  implement 
them,  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  such  assisted  country  should  be  en- 
couraged to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
such  needs  of  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of    national    development   programs. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 

Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Skc.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  general  authority  with  respect  to 
development  loans,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  In  carrj'lng  out  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre- 
gating in  excess  of  tSO.OOO  for  use  In  any 
country  under  this  title  unless  (1)  an  ap- 
plication for  such  funds  has  been  received 
for  use  in  such  country  together  with  sulH- 
dent  information  and  assurances  to  Indi- 
cate reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
in  an  economically  and  technically  sound 
manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reser- 
vation, earmarking,  commitment,  or  set- 
aside  that  it  is  In  the  national  interest  to 
use  such  funds  pursxiant  to  multilateral 
plans." 

Title  n — Development  Grants  and  Technical 
Cooperation 

Sec.  102.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistanc  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  211,  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atoadc  energy  outside  the  United 
States  and  such  programs  may  be  carried 
out  only  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section." 
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(b)  In  section  iia,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  "1962"  and  "$380,- 
000.000"  and  substitute  "1963"  and  "$300,- 
000,000",  respectively. 

(c)  Strike  out  section  218.  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  peace. 

Title  III — Investment  Guaranties 
Sec.   103.  Title  m  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of    the   Foreign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  guar- 
anties, Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "$1,000,- 
000.000"     in     the     proviso     and    substitute 

$1,300,000,000". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "of  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any  investment" 
and  subEtltute  "in  whole  or  in  part  of  any 
loan  Investment  for  housing  projects  or 
assuring  against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  any  other  investment,",  and 
strike  out  "$90,000,000"  in  the  third  proviso 
and  substitute  "$180,000,000". 

(b)  Amend  section  222,  which  relates  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  Eubsectlon  (d)  Insert  ",  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  title" 
before  the  period. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  (f )  : 
"(f)    There    is    hereby    authorized    to    be 

appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "$10,000,- 
000"  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 

•$60,000,000". 

(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strike  out  "and 
(e)"  and  substitute  "(e),  and  (f)". 

Title  rV — Surveys  of  Investment 
Opportunities 
Sec.  104.  Section  282  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  surveys  of  Investment  opportunities, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1962"  and 
"•S.OOO.OOO"  and  substituting  "1963"  and 
"$1,500,000",  respectively. 

Alliance  for  Progress 
Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  development  assistance,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  tiUe  VI,  as 
follows:  TT 

"Title  VI— Alliance  for  Progress 
"Sec.  251.  Oxnkkai.  Authobitt. — (a)  It  \a 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  relatlorujhips  among  them.  It  is 
further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous 
measures  by  the  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  for 
economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform 
measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economic 
progress  among  the  people  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
to  continued  significant  United  States  as- 
sistance thereunder.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  assistance  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  In  order 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
countries  and  areas  In  Latin  America. 

"(b)  Assistance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development 
of  human  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  ot  BogotA  and  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este  and.  In  particular,  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  respjonsiveness  to  the  vital 


economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of  its 
people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  determina- 
tion to  take  effective  self-help  measures;  (2) 
the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed:  (3)  the  consistency  of 
the  activity  with,  and  iU  relationship  to, 
other  development  activities  being  under- 
taken or  planned,  and  its  contributions  to 
realizable  long-range  objectives;  and  (4)  the 
possible  effects  upon  the  United  States  econ- 
omy, with  special  reference  to  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus,  of  the  assistance  in- 
volved. In  making  loans  under  this  title 
from  funds  which  are  required  to  be  used 
for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest 
in  United  States  dollars,  the  President  shall 
take  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
siderations named  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms.  The  provisions  of  sections 
201(d),  202(b),  202(c),  and  204  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  loans,  and  they  shall  be 
made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  repayment. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  tised  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  title  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars,  and  the 
authority  of  section  610  may  be  used  to 
transfer  such  funds  only  to  funds  made 
available  for  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in  fos- 
tering measures  of  agrarian  reform,  includ- 
ing colonization  and  redistribution  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate,  re- 
serve, earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of 
$50,000  for  use  In  any  country  under  this 
title  unless  ( 1 )  an  application  for  such  funds 
has  been  received  for  use  in  such  country  to- 
gether with  sufficient  Information  and 
assurances  to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
fimds  win  be  used  in  an  economically  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the 
President  determines  with  respect  to  each 
such  allocation,  reservation,  earmarking, 
commitment,  or  set-aside  that  it  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant 
to  multilateral  plans. 

"Sec.  262.  Authorization. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended  and  which,  except  for  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  b»»gln- 
ning  in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  present- 
ing requests  to  the  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1964 
through  1966  to  carry  out  other  programs 
under  this  Act,  the  President  shall  alsro  pre- 
sent the  program  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  section  for 
the  respective  fiscal  year. 

"Sec  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  receipts 
In  United  States  dollars  from  loans  made  un- 
der this  title  and  from  loans  made  for  the 
benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of  Latin 
America  under  title  I  of  chapter  1  at  part  I 
of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section  203, 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  payable 
as  to  principal  and  interest  in  United  States 
dollars  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 


the    purposes    of    this    title    shall    r«main 
available  until  expended." 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  ajid 
programs 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Foreign 
AssUtance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  international  organizations  and 
programs,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1962" 
and  "$153,500,000"  and  substituting  "1963" 
and  "$148,900,000",  respectively. 

(b)  Such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  or  any  other  law  shall  be  lased 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  loans  or  grants 
to  the  United  Nations  (except  for  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  assessed  share 
of  the  expenses  of  that  Organization » ,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  any  bonds  or  other  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  such  time  as  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  paid  in  full  their  share  of  the 
expenses  of  that  Organization,  including 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  United  Nations 
operations  in  the  Congo  and  the  Gaza  strip." 
Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
Sec.  107.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1962"  and  "$465,000,000"  and 
subsUtutlng  "1963"  and  "$440,000,000", 
respectively. 

Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
Sbc.  108.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to   the    contingency   fund,    is   amended    as 
follows : 

(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  strildng  out 
"1962"  and  "$300,000,000"  and  substituting 
"1963"  and   "$275,000,000",  respecUvely. 

(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out 
"keep"  and  substituting  "provide  quarterly 
reports  to"  and  by  striking  out  "currently 
informed  of  the  use"  and  substituting  "on 
the  programing  and  the  obligation". 

Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian  economies 
S»c.  109.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  assistance  to  countries  having  agrarian 
economies.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "In  such  country  em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  also  upon  programs 
of  community  development  which  will  pro- 
mote stable  and  res(>onsible  governmental 
institutions  at  the  local  level." 

PART  n — international  peace  and  bicuritt 
ACT  op  i»ei 
Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 
Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  U  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance   Act   of    1961,   as    amended, 
which     relates     to     military     assisUnce     is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  606,  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  de- 
fense articles  or  defense  services  furnished 
such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act  where 
such  use  is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  imme- 
diately ineligible  for  further  assistance." 

(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales,  insert  "not  less  than"  before  "the 
value"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  507(b),  add  a  new  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "No  sales  of  tui- 
classifled  defense  articles  shall  be  made  to 
the  government  of  any  economically  devel- 
oped nation  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  unless  such  articles  are  not  gen- 
erally available  for  purchase  by  Euch  nations 
from  commercial  sources  in  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  sentence  when  he  determines  that  the 
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waiver  of  such  provisions  1b  Im  the  national 
interest." 

(d)  In  section  510(a).  vtilch  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  "IdOa**  in  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
••1»«". 

PAST   in 

Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

Skc.    801.  Chapter    1    of    part    III   of    the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 

which     relates     to     general     provisions,     is 

amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  611(a).  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  strike 
out  "and  II"  and  substitute  ",  II.  and  VI". 

(b)  Strike  out  section  618,  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  and 
substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  618.  Use  or  SrrruiMXNT  Rkcxifts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japcm  Re- 
garding the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Economic 
Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  President  in 
any  appropriation  Act.  within  the  limitations 
of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  that  part." 

(c)  In  section  620fa),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
Cuba,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  the  present  government  of 
Cuba,  or  to  any  country  which  furnishes 
assistance  to  the  present  government  of  Cuba 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  Is  in  the  national  and  hemispheric 
Interest  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  In  section  620(c),  which  relates  to 
prohibitions  against  furnishing  assistance  to 
governments  indebted  to  American  citizens. 
Insert  "or  ordered"  after  "furnished".  Insert 
"either"  after  "remedies  and",  and  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  of  the  end  thereof 
Insert  "or  Indebtedness  arises  under  an  un- 
conditional guaranty  of  payment  given  by 
such  government  or  any  predecessor  gov- 
ernment". 

(e)  In  section  620,  which  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  assistance  to  certain  countries, 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  governmental  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1963— 

"  ( 1 )  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centtun  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

"(2)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex- 
propriating, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  govemmeat  agency  or 
government  subdivision  falls  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment ol  this  subsection,  whichever  Is 
later)  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge 
Its  obligations  toward  such  citizen  or  entity. 
Including  equitable  and  speedy  compensa- 
tion for  such  property  In  convertible  for- 
eign exchange,  as  required  by  international 
law,  or  falls  to  take  steps  designed  to  pro- 
vide relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken 
and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act,  as  amended,  to  any  Communist 


country.  This  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly 
reports  to  Congress  that :  ( 1 )  such  assistance 
Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  International  Conununlst  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  international  conununism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  'Com- 
munist country'  shall  Include  specifically. 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  coun- 
tries: 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Albania. 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

"Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

"Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 

"German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many). 

"Estonia. 

"Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

"Latvia. 

"Lithuania. 

"North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

"North  Vietnam. 

"Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public. 

"Polish  Peoples  Republic. 

"Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

"Tibet. 

•'Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Tugoslavia, 

"Cuba,  and 

"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of  such 
government  which  will  be  used  to  compen- 
sate owners  for  expropriated  or  nationalized 
property  and.  upon  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  such  funds  have  been  diverted 
by  any  government  for  such  purpose,  no 
further  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  government  until  appro- 
priate reimbursement  Is  made  to  the  United 
States  for  sums  so  diverted. 

"(h>  The  President  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions and  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
tl\e  United  States  foreign  aid  la  not  used  In 
a  manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  promotes  or 
assists  the  foreign  aid  projects  or  activities 
of  the  Conununist-btoc  countries." 

Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 
Sec.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  lU  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance    Act   of    1961.    as   amended. 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  621.  which  relates  to  exer- 
cise (tf  functions,  delete  "(a)"  and  strilce 
out  subsections   (b).   (c),   (d),  and    (e). 

(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section "(d)".  Inserting  In  paragraph  2(A) 
of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  ".  and  pro- 
grams being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  under  Public  Law  86- 
735,"  after  "Peace  Corps",  and  inserting  In 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub- 
section (d)  ",  and  Public  Law  86-735"  after 
"part  n  of  this  Act". 

(c)  Amend  section  625.  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  "sev- 
enty-six" in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
"one  hundred". 

(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
proviso  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2) :  ";  Provided  further.  That,  when- 
ever the  President  determines  it  to  be  im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  initially  assign  personnel  un- 
der this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the 
United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  for  as- 
signment outside  the  United  States;  how- 
ever, the  authority  contained  in  this  proviso 
may  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  more 
than  thirty  persons  in  the  aggregate." 


(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  forelgrn  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
(other  than  the  agencies  primarily  respon- 
sible for  administering  part  I  or  part  II  of 
this  Act)  as  well  as  personnel  iK>t  employed 
by  the  United  States  Government." 

(d)  In  section  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
"6a4(e)"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi- 
tute "6a«(d)". 

(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to  re- 
ports and  information.  Insert  the  following 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  "and  on  progress  under  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration   contained    in   section    102". 

(f)(1)  In  section  634(d).  which  relates  to 
reports  and  information,  strike  out  "In  Jan- 
uary of  each  year"  and  "preceding  twelve 
months"  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
"At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year"  and  "fiscal 
year"  respectively. 

(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
634(d)  Insert  the  following:  "There  shall  also 
be  Included  in  the  presentation  material 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  its  consid- 
eration of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or  of  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  Act,  a  com- 
parison of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  In  the  previous  year  and  an  expla- 
nation of  any  changes." 

(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  strike  out  "and  V"  and 
substitute  ",  V,  and  VI"  and  strike  out 
"made". 

(h)  In  section  637(a) .  which  relates  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  sUike  out  "1962"  and 
substitute  "1963". 

Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 
Sk:.  SOS.  Chapter  S  of  part  ni  of  the  For- 
eign   Assistance    Act   of    1061.    as    amended, 
which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  643.  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d) . 

(b)  Section  644(m).  which  relates  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as 
grant  assistance"  in  subparagraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

(c)  Section  645,  which  relates  to  unex- 
pended balances,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"this  Act  or"  after  "pursuant  to". 

PART  rv AMZKDMEMT8  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sic.  401.  Part  rV  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  In  such  part. 

Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890).  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property  of,  or  personal  Injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country: 
Provided,  That  such  clalnx  is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  International 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  915,000  or  the  for- 
eign ciurency  equivalent  thereof." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S.  2996.  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
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purposes,  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House,  and  that  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  named  by 
the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Pttlbricht,  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  WiLBY,  Mr.  HiCKENLooPER.  and 
Mr.  AiKiN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  be  not  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE 
HOLDING  OP  THE  1963  WHEAT 
M.^RKETING  QUOTA  REFEREN- 
DUM II 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  809)  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year 
begiiming  July  1,  1963,  wWch  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  would  extend  the  time 
for  holding  the  1963  wheat  marketing 
quota  referendum.  Under  existing  law 
it  must  be  held  between  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  the  marketing  quota  procla- 
mation and  July  25.  Under  the  joint 
resolution  It  could  be  held  at  any  time 
up  to  and  Includinf  August  31. 

Congress  has  twice  extended  the  time 
for  proclaiming  the  1963  marketing 
quota,  which  was  proclaimed  on  June  26. 
On  June  11.  the  Senate  also  voted  to 
extend  the  time  for  holding  the  referen- 
dum until  as  late  as  August  25.  This 
provision  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  198, 
however,  was  stricken  out  by  the  House, 
and  the  Senate  subsequently  agreed  to 
the  House  amendment.  On  two  oc- 
casions in  past  years  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  referendum  has  been  extended — 
to  as  late  as  August  15  in  the  case  of 
the  1954  crop,  and  as  late  as  August  26 
in  the  case  of  the  1962  crop. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation 
making  changes  in  the  wheat  marketing 
quota  law.  That  legislation  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  Senate  bill  may  not  be 
considered  by  the  House.  However,  It 
is  now  July  12.  If  the  referendum  Is 
held  before  July  25,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  rush  job  to  get  the  allotments  to 


the  fanners  before  they  vote.  There  will 
not  be  time  for  adequate  consideration 
by  the  farmws.  In  order  that  the  1.8 
million  allotments  may  be  Issued  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  still  provide  the 
farmer  with  some  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  in  the  light  of  his  allotment  and 
the  current  legislative  situation,  the  time 
for  the  referendum  should  be  extended. 

The  House  has  alread  acted  upon  the 
Joint  resolution  favorably. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmc]  and  other  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  there  is  no  objection  to 
considering  the  joint  resolution  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THE  FACILITATION  OF  SALE  AND 
DISPOSAL  OF  EXTRA  LONG 
STAPLE  COTTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1683.  H.R.  10595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(HJl.  10595)  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  Wll? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  has  been  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 
The  proposal  has  the  full  approval  of 
the  agencies  of  Government.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  approve  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  committee  report 
describing  the  purposes  of  the  bill  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bUl  provides  for  disposition  of  all 
eztra-long-staple  cotton  in  the  strategic 
stockpile.  The  cotton  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
would  sell  the  domestic  cotton  (about  47.000 
bales)  only  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  115  percent  of  the  current  support  price 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  and  the  for- 
eign cotton  (about  172,000  bales)  only  for 
export  at  not  less  than  the  world  price. 
Foreign  cotton  could  be  disposed  of  imder 
Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress,  and  quanti- 
ties to  be  disposed  of  through  commercial 
and  Public  Law  480  sales  of  foreign  cotton 
would  be  announced  periodically  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiore. 

The  domestic  cotton,  while  held  by  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  the  foreign 
cotton  at  all  times  would  be  excluded  from 
marketing  quota  determinations.  (Thus 
lione  of  the  cotton  while  held  by  C<Mnmodlty 
(Credit  Corporation  would  be  Included  in  the 


carryover  to  reduce  the  national  nuulcetlng 
quota,  and  exports  of  foreign  cotton  would 
not  be  Included  in  normal  supply  to  incrsase 
the  quota,  but  consumption  and  exports  of 
domestic  cotton  wo\ild  be  Included  In  nor- 
mal supply  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
domestlce  cotton).  Net  proceeds  would  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The  committee  also  had  before  It  a  sim- 
ilar Senate  bill,  S.  2956.  The  Department  of 
State,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  and 
General  Services  Administration  reported 
favorably  on  S.  2955,  with  amendments,  most 
of  which  have  since  been  Included  In  H.R. 
10595.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
pcMt,  which  was  received  after  passage  of 
H.R.  10595  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
recommended  amendment  of  S.  2955  to  con- 
form to  HJl.  10595,  and  the  committee  was 
advised  that  all  agencies  concerned  favor 
H3.  10505  as  passed  by  the  Hoiise.  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  (Committee  on  Agrlctilture 
and  Forestry  on  June  28.  and  all  witnesses 
favored  passage  of  tlie  bill  without  amend- 
ment. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  in  ills  letter  of  March 
30,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  recommended  an 
amendment  wlilch  would  have  reqxilred  the 
concurrence  of  other  interested  Goveriunent 
departmenu  or  agencies  in  the  determina- 
tion and  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  disposal  quotas.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment,  determined  that 
'such  concvurence  should  not  be  required, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  let- 
ter of  June  5,  with  Budget  Bureau  approval, 
recommended  an  amendment  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  but  omitting  the  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  concurrence  by 
other  Government  agencies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would,  of  course,  be 
aware  of  the  Interests  of  other  agencies  and 
would  take  such  action  as  was  deemed  to  be 
In  the  beat  Interest  of  this  Government. 

BACKGROUND  AND  HISTORT 

During  the  Korean  hostilities,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stoclc  Piling  Act  (Public 
Law  79-520),  the  Mxmltlons  Board  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  determined  that  ex- 
tra-long-staple cotton  should  be  a  stockpUe 
material  and  a  stockpile  objective  for  this 
cotton  was  established.  As  a  result  of  these 
decisions,  the  Government  In  the  next  few 
years  acquired  260,0(X)  bales  of  extra-Iong- 
Etaple  cotton.  (In  this  report,  the  bales  are 
counted  as  500-pound  bales  rather  than  as 
running  bales.)  The  decision  to  stockpile 
extra-long-staple  cotton  was  made  because 
military  needs  could  not  adequately  be  pro- 
vided from  domestic  production  and  because 
the  experience  in  meeting  military  needs 
arising  in  connection  with  the  Korean  hos- 
tilities had  indicated  a  dangerous,  costly  de- 
pendence upon  certain  foreign  soiirces  of 
supply.  The  essential  military  needs  for  ex- 
tra-long-staple  cotton  were  in  the  form  of 
cordage  and  webbing,  shoelaces,  sewing 
thread,  and  flne-count  mUltary  fibers,  all  of 
which,  at  that  time,  could  not  be  made  of 
other  available  fibers. 

Since  the  stockpile  was  established,  two 
significant  changes  have  arisen.  First,  the 
domestic  producing  irxlustry  has  become 
firmly  estabUshed.  As  a  consequence,  the 
United  States  possesses  a  strong  domestic 
production  capability  which  couM  be  sub- 
stantially expanded  to  meet  Increased  needs 
In  the  event  of  hostilities.  Second,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  fibers  and  fabrics  provided 
a  number  of  substitute  materials,  which 
could  meet  many  of  the  needs  previously 
supplied  exclusively  by  extra-long-staple 
cotton. 

Therefore,  on  March  13,  1957,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  prede- 
cessor  agency   to  the   Office  of  Emergency 
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Planning,  determined  that  there  was  no 
longer  a  need  to  stockpile  extra-long-staple 
cotton  for  national  sec\irlty  pxirposes.  Later 
that  year,  Public  Law  85-96  was  passed  au- 
thorizing sale  of  60,000  bales  from  the  stock- 
pile. In  August  1957,  the  General  Services 
Administration  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
disposal  plan  for  the  remaining  219,000  bales. 
That  plan  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  accomplish  the  disposal  of  these  re- 
maining bales  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
and  so  would  supplant  that  pending  disposal 
plan. 

In  March  1961,  President  Kennedy  urged 
that  surplus  Government-owned  materials 
be  used  In  connection  with  the  revised  for- 
eign aid  program.  In  endeavoring  to  utilize 
the  unneeded  extra  long  staple  cotton  re- 
moved from  the  stockpile  by  Public  Law  85- 
06  for  this  program,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  number  of  laws  made  such  use  diflScult,  if 
not  undesirable.  Accordingly,  over  a  period 
of  several  months,  staffs  from  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
worked  with  representatives  of  the  industry 
In  developing  a  comprehensive  disposal  pro- 
gram which  could  overcome  the  several  obsta- 
cles while  protecting  the  public  Interest. 
The  use  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  annual  marketing  quotas  are  two 
ImpcM-tant  provisions  of  this  disposal  pro- 
gram. When  In  December  It  was  apparent 
that  an  effective  disposal  program  could  be 
agreed  upon,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  authorized  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disposal  plan.  HJl.  10595  is 
based  upon  these  Joint  efforts  and  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  general  disposal  plan  on 
which   all   parties  have   been   working. 

The  210.000  bales  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  to  be  covered  by  this  legislation  rep- 
resent substantial  continuing  costs  to  the 
Ooverrunent.  For  example;  Present  annual 
storage  costs  alone  total  about  9554,000.  In 
the  past  5  years,  it  has  cost  about  $2,770,- 
000  to  store  this  cotton.  These  costs  do  not 
Include  the  cost  for  the  50,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton which  was  authorized  to  be  sold  under 
Public  Law  85-96. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  (^en  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  J.   EDGAR  HOOVER  MEDAL 
AWARD   TO   CALIFORNIAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI  for  the 
last  38  years,  in  speaking  of  the  law- 
enforcement  profession,  has  said: 

Law  enforcement  is  a  career  service.  Each 
officer  should  dedicate  his  life  to  the  service 
and  protection  of  others.  A  successful  po- 
lice officer  must  put  aside  his  personal  opin- 
ions in  the  line  of  duty,  renounce  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  seek  only  the  highest  good  for 
the  organization  he  represents  so  that  the 
community  may  live  in  peace  and  security. 
The  badge  of  a  law-enforcement  officer  is  a 
sacred  trust  which  must  be  guarded  with  his 
whole  mind  and  his  whole  body,  for  it  is  his 
to  hold  only  while  he  lives  a  life  beyond  all 
reproach  and  censure. 

Guided  by  this  fundamental  belief  in 
the  need  for  dignity  and  higher  stand- 
ards in  his  chosen  profession.  Mr. 
Hoover,  in  July  1935.  established  the  FBI 
National  Academy,  which  has  trained 
over  4.100  police  officers  throughout  the 
Nation  and  in  several  foreign  countries 
in  the  latest  methods  and  trends  in  crime 
detection  and  investigative  procedure. 


This  highly  specialized  training  has 
qualified  many  of  these  men  for  top- 
level  administrative  positions  in  their 
own  departments,  or  for  service  as  in- 
structors to  further  spread  throughout 
law  enforcement  their  hard-earned 
knowledge. 

The  FBI  National  Academy  today 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI.  and  to 
the  entire  law  enforcement  profession; 
for  this  Academy  has  been  most  instru- 
mental in  forging  the  finest  cooperative 
law-enforcement  network  in  the  world. 
It  has  built  this  strong  network  of  local, 
county,  State,  and  Federal  agencies 
through  intangible  ties  of  mutual  respect 
and  appreciation  for  the  place  each 
holds  in  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  desire  to  strengthen  that  way  of  life 
by  constantly  keeping  the  full  resources 
of  each  ready  to  assist  the  other.  Each 
needs  the  other.  Each  has  something 
different  and  valuable  to  offer. 

Throughout  the  State  of  California, 
there  are  many  highly  skilled  police  of- 
ficers who  have  been  graduated  from  the 
FBI  National  Academy  and  California  is 
proud  of  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
Particularly,  however,  are  we  proud  of 
our  most  recent  graduate  of  the  69th 
session  of  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
I  am  speaking  of  Lt.  William  Nethercott 
Stahr,  of  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Pohce  De- 
partment, who  received  his  diploma  at 
ceremonies  here  in  Washington  on  June 
6  of  this  year.  Lieutenant  Stahr  is  43 
years  of  age  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Berkeley  Police  Department  since 
January  1941.  As  a  lieutenant  in  that 
police  department,  he  serves  as  the  ad- 
ministative  assistant  to  his  chief  of 
jxjlice.  Lieutenant  Stahr  is  a  1940  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  from  which  he  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree.  Lieutenant 
Stahr  is  a  career  law-enforcement  officer, 
devoted  to  his  wife  and  three  children. 

California's  extreme  pride  in  Lieu- 
tenant Stahr  stems  from  the  outstand- 
ing record  he  compiled  during  his  at- 
tendance at  the  FBI  National  Academy. 
From  80  of  the  top  law  enforcement 
officers  of  this  country  and  the  Philip- 
pines, Lieutenant  Stahr  emerged  the 
leader.  He  earned  the  respect  of  his 
class  members  and  his  instructors 
through  his  conscientious  devotion  to 
his  profession  and  his  quick  and  ready 
comprehension  of  the  difficult  assign- 
ments given  to  him.  As  a  result  of  his 
efforts.  Lieutenant  Stahr  was  chosen  to 
receive  the  "John  Edgar  Hoover  Medal 
for  Excellence  in  the  Study  of  Law  En- 
forcement." This  medal  was  presented 
to  Lieutenant  Stahr  by  the  FBI  Director 
in  special  ceremonies  in  his  office  the 
day  prior  to  Lieutenant  Stahr's  grad- 
uation. 

For  their  outstanding  service  to  law 
enforcement  and  to  their  country.  Cali- 
fornia salutes  the  FBI  National  Academy 
and  Lt.  William  Nethercott  Stahr  of  the 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  Police  Department. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 

1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)   to  extend  and 

improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 


welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
modify  my  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "for  a 
period  not  less  than  twelve  months  in 
duration,". 

On  page  18,  between  lines  5  and  6,  in- 
sert the  following: 

tlTECTIVE  DATE  OF  HEALTH  PROTECTION 
BENEFtrs 

Section  208  health  insurance  protection 
supplement  provided  under  title  XVII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  under  section  21  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  be 
payable  only  with  respect  to  months  nfter 
June,  1963. 

On  page  18,  after  the  matter  describ- 
ing the  contents  of  section  207  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

Section  208.  Effective  date  of  health  pro- 
tection benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  procedure 
and  circumstances  under  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  one  of  the  gravest 
social  issues  of  our  times,  the  problem 
of  financing  adequate  health  care  for 
our  senior  citizens. 

I  deplore  the  procedure  because  It  by- 
passes the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  two  committees  in  the 
respective  Houses  of  Congress  which  are 
responsible  for  considering  such  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Without  the  benefit  of  careful  com- 
mittee consideration  and  of  an  analyti- 
cal committee  report,  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering one  of  the  most  technical  and 
intricate  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
to  come  before  Congress.  This  is  no 
way  for  a  responsible  legislative  body  to 
proceed. 

I  deplore  the  circumstances  because 
this  question  has  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  not  with  the  Intention  that 
Congress  will  enact  at  this  session 
meaningful  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide needed  help  for  the  aged,  but  with 
the  intention  of  creating  a  political  issue 
for  the  fall  elections.  I  doubt  that  there 
is  any  Senator  who  believes  in  his  heart 
that  if  amendments  dealing  with  health 
care  for  the  aged  are  adopted  by  the 
Senate  as  a  rider  to  the  pending  bill. 
H.R.  10606.  such  amendments  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  adopted  in 
the  other  body. 

This  is  too  serious  a  problem  and  too 
important  in  terms  of  the  welfare  of 
elderly  people  to  be  made  a  political 
football,  but  that.  I  believe,  is  what  has 
been  done  by  the  deliberate  choice  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Nevertheless,  and  because  it  faces  us. 
I  believe  this  proposal  offers  us  an  op- 
portunity for  a  discussion  of  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  made,  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  could 
assist  elderly  people  to  meet  the  costs 
imposed  by  illness. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  question  of  need 
is  involved,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  need 
for  Federal  action  in  this  field  which 
extends  beyond  the  Kerr-Mills  legisla- 
tion, which  I  supported  and  which  was 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  The  so- 
cial security  system  provides  an  accept- 
able method  of  financing  such  a  Federal 
program.  Let  me  outline  the  reasoning 
behind  this  conclusion. 
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Men  who  are  now  85  years  of  age  can 
expect  to  Hve  into  the  seventies.  Women 
who  are  now  85  years  of  age  can  exi)ect 
to  live  into  the  eighties. 

The  financial  problems  of  the  elderly 
are  difficult.  Hall  ot  the  people  orer  65 
years  of  age  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year.  Three-fourths  of  them 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
Eighty -seven  percent  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000.  Sixty  percent  have 
total  assets  of  les«  than  $10,000.  Forty 
percent  have  assets  below  $5,000. 

Medical  co«t8  for  the  elderly  are  higher 
than  for  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
the  elderly  are  poorly  protected  against 
them.  Almost  half  of  those  who  are 
65  years  of  age  aiul  over  have  no  pre- 
paid health  insurtnce.  Of  those  who 
have  some  form  oT  iiksurance,  one-fifth 
have  less  than  75  percent  of  their  hos- 
pital bills  covered.  These  may  be  dull 
statistics,  but  th<»y  explain  why  the 
freatest  fear  erf  the  eWerly  Is  that  they 
will  be  stricken  with  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness, requiring  expensive  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  and  long  periods  in 
a  hospital  or  nursing  home.  It  is  clear 
that  a  serknis  sodal  problem  confronts 
society,  one  for  which  a  aolution  must 
be  found. 

In  my  judgmett.  legislation  in  this 
field  will  not  be  en«  cted  this  year.  How- 
ever, this  debate  may  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  a 
future  Congress  uhich  will  provide  a 
sound  method  of  meeting  the  serious 
problem  of  finandoig  health  care  for  the 
aged. 

For  this  reason,  T  have  called  up  my 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AmdebsonI,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  aiKl  other  Senators. 
My  amendments  imjvide  that  persons 
65  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  either  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  may  receive  a 
monthly  Insurance  supplement  of  up  to 
$9  for  the  purchas«j  of  voluntary  health 
insurance.  The  receipt  of  such  supple- 
mentary payments  would  require  a  cer- 
tification of  the  purchase  of  such  insur- 
ance, and  the  Insurance  would  be 
financed  by  an  Iticrease  in  the  social 
security  and  the  railroad  retirement 
tax. 

The  benefits  woUd  be  provided  under 
any  kind  of  insurajice  policy  the  insured 
desires  to  purchasis,  provided  the  policy 
was  guaranteed  renewable  and  non- 
cancelable  and  is  offered  by  a  carrier 
which  Is  under  t:^e  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  regulatory  boly. 

In  other  words  a  member  of  the 
social  security  sytjtem  who  would  be 
eligible  for  the  additional  coverage 
might  purchase  any  kirnl  of  policy  he 
chose  for  health  care  in  an  open,  free, 
and  competitive  market. 

In  several  respects,  the  Anderson- 
Javits  proposal  is  an  improvement  over 
the  plan  offered  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration—the so-called  King-Anderson 
bill.  I  commend  those  Senators  for 
their  accompllshnwait  in  producing  this 
compromise.  Howijver,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  Anderson-Javlts  proposal  be- 
cause  it    contains   some   of   the    fatal 


defects  of  the  acteilnlstratlon  wn,  which 
It  replaces.  Among  the  defects  are, 
first,  that  benefits  are  to  be  provided  In 
services  instead  of  doHara.  There  are  no 
reliable  and  accurate  estimates  of  future 
costs.  Costs  have  been  estimated  by  the 
administration  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$1,200  millloa  Competent  insurance 
actuaries  have  estimated  the  costs  to 
be  $2,500  million.  A  reliable  estimate 
made  by  the  New  Ywk  Board  of  Trade 
is  that  the  costs  might  be  as  high  as  $4 
billion  or  m<M-e.  Using  statistics  from 
the  National  Health  Survey  of  1957  and 
1958.  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
concluded  that  If  HJl.  4022.  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  had  been  in  effect  in  1960, 
the  hospital  costs  would  have  been 
$4300  million,  roughly  four  times  the 
estimate  of  the  Departmoit  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  other  esti- 
mates support  this  conclUEion. 

Moreover,  eligible  beneficiaries  would 
be  given  no  freedom  of  choice  uiider  the 
pending  measure.  Under  the  revised 
Anderson-Javlts  proposal,  there  wotild 
be  no  freedom  of  choice.  The  Anderson- 
Javlts  proposal  is  limited  essentially  to 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care.  Such 
care  represents  less  than  25  percent  of 
all  medLical  costs  which  confront  elderly 
people.  My  authority  for  this  informa- 
tion is  a  statement  made  by  Representa- 
tive Tbokas  Cottis  of  Missouri,  which 
appears  in  the  Congrbssiowal  Record 
of  March  6,  1962. 

My  proposal  avoids  these  defects.  My 
IH-oposal  is  a  fiscally  responsible  pay-as- 
you-go  plan,  with  benefits  paid  in  dollars, 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  the  funds 
raised  by  an  increase  in  the  social  secu- 
rity tax.  Each  beneficiary  will  have 
complete  freedom  to  choose  the  kind  of 
health  insurance  protection  best  suited 
to  his  individual  needs,  from  the  wide 
range  of  plans  now  offered  by  the  Blue 
Cross,  the  Blue  Shield,  the  mutual  Insur- 
ance companies,  the  commercial  insur- 
ance companies,  or  plans  underwritten 
by  employee  organizations.  The  Federal 
Government  would  pay  up  to  $9  a  month, 
or  $108  a  year,  to  help  meet  the  cost  of 
such  protection.  That  money  would  be 
used  to  buy,  in  the  free  competitive  mar- 
ket, insurance  policies  available  from  in- 
surance associations  and  insurance  com- 
panies, under  competent  State  direction. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
major  breedcthrough  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  health  insuram;e  pro- 
tection for  the  aged.  One  of  the  more 
outstanding  programs  in  this  field  has 
been  provided  by  Connecticut  65  ex- 
tended health  Insurance,  which  now  pro- 
tects approximately  26,000  persons  aged 
65  or  over  in  my  State.  It  makes  major 
medical  insurance  available,  without 
physical  examination,  to  individual 
elderly  residents  of  the  State,  and  is 
underwritten  by  32  insurance  companies 
authorized  to  write  Insurance  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
refer,  for  the  record,  to  certain  options 
and  basic  benefits  available  under  the 
Connecticut  65  plan.  For  instance,  an 
applicant  has  a  choice  of  four  optional 
plans. 

Option  1  costs  $10  a  month,  and  pro- 
vides a  lifetime  major  medical  benefit 


ot  $10,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $5,000 
may  be  used  In  a  single  year. 

Option  2  costs  $7.50  a  month,  and  pro- 
vides a  lifetime  benefit  limit  of  $5,000, 
with  a  $2,500  limit  in  a  single  year. 

Option  3  costs  $17  a  month,  and  pro- 
vides a  $10,000  major  medical  benefit, 
plus  a  plan  of  basic  hospital  and  surgical 
benefits. 

And  option  4  costs  $14.50  a  month,  and 
provides  the  $5,000  major  medical  bene- 
fit, plus  a  plan  of  basic  hospital  and 
surgical  benefits. 

The  basic  hoepital  and  surgical  bene- 
fits of  options  3  and  4  are  designed  to 
complement  the  major  medical  benefits, 
and  will  be  available  only  to  those  who 
do  not  have  other  basic  benefits.  The 
basic  hospital  and  surgical  benefits  of 
options  3  and  4  win  pay  hospital  room 
and  board  charges  up  to  $12  a  day,  for 
a  mazimimi  d  31  days  in  each  calendar 
year,  and  other  ho^ital  charges  up  to 
$125  per  calendar  year,  and  surgical 
charges  up  to  the  maximum  under  a 
schedule  of  surgical  procedures,  with  a 
maximum  benefit  of  $360  in  any  one 
year. 

So,  Mr.  Preskient,  from  my  brief  out- 
line of  these  optional  plans.  It  can  be 
seen  that  quite  a  variety  of  insurance  is 
available  today,  and  also  insurance  poli- 
cies can  be  bought  in  the  open  market, 
for  the  aged,  without  physical  exami- 
nation; and  they  do  provide  coverage 
for  surgical  expenses  and  doctors'  fees. 

I  may  say  I  have  discussed  this  plan 
with  various  doctors.  Of  course,  there 
have  not  been  any  hearings  on  this 
amendment;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
about  this  procedure  that  I  do  not  like 
at  all.  But  doctors  who  have  been 
violently  of^xjsed  to  the  so-called  King- 
Anderson  approach  are  not  opix)sed  to 
this  amendment,  because  the  members  of 
the  social  security  system  would  be 
given  cash  with  which  to  buy  this  in- 
surance; and  the  medical  profession  is 
one  which  has  promoted  and  benefited 
substantially  by  the  development  of  in- 
surance organizations,  such  as  the  Blue 
Cross,  the  Blue  Shield,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  do  not  believe  we  run  into  any 
confiict  here  with  the  medical  profession, 
although  of  course  its  members  should 
have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks, a  description  of  the  Connecticut 
65  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I.    STJMMAKT   OF  TOT  PLAN 

Connecticut  65  Is  the  short  name  for  Con- 
necticut 65  extended  health  Insurance.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  make  major  medical  Insurance 
available  without  physical  examination  to 
Individual  elderly  residents  of  the  State. 
It  Is  underwritten  by  32  insurance  com- 
panies authorized  to  write  health  Insurance 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  Is  marketed 
through  a  voluntary  unincorporated  associa- 
tion called  Associated  Connecticut  Health 
Insurance  Companies,  which  originally  con- 
sisted of  10  Connecticut-domiciled  com- 
panies which  were  joined  by  22  others  domi- 
ciled elsewhere  but  writing  health  insurance 
In  Connecticut.  Coverage  Is  provided  under 
a  policy  Issvied  to  a  trustee  bank,  and  Is 
available    to   Coruiectlcut   residents   age   65 
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or  over.  However,  a  Connecticut  resident 
who  moves  away  can  maintain  his  coverage 
\S  he  keeps  up  the  premium.  U  one  spouse 
Is  eligible  and  elects  the  coverage,  the  other 
Is  also  eligible  If  not  less  than  55  years  old 
and  not  working  more  than  30  hours  a  week. 
Coverage  is  available  without  physical  ex- 
amination or  health  questions,  but  to  be 
eligible  an  applicant  must  not  have  been 
confined  in  a  general,  special  or  convalescent 
hospital  dxiring  the  31  days  prior  to  his 
enrollment. 

Much  thought  and  study  was  given  to  the 
plan  of  benefits  to  be  offered.  Not  only  was 
the  experience  of  the  companies  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  valuable  suggestions  were 
received  from  medical  society  officials  and 
others. 

The  applicant  has  a  choice  of  four  optional 
plans: 

Option  1  costs  $10  a  month  and  provides  a 
lifetime  major  medical  benefit  limit  of  $10,- 
000,  of  which  no  more  than  fS.OOO  may  be 
iised  in  a  single  year. 

Option  2  costs  $7.50  a  month  and  provides 
a  lifetime  benefit  limit  of  $5,000,  with  a 
$2,500  limit  in  a  single  year. 

Option  3  costs  $17  a  month  and  provides 
the  $10,000  major  medical  plus  a  plan  of 
basic  hospital  and  surgical  benefits. 

Option  4  costs  $14.50  a  month  and  provides 
the  $5,000  major  medical  plus  a  plan  of  basic 
hospital  and  siu-glcal  benefits. 

The  basic  hospital  and  surgical  benefits  of 
options  3  and  4  are  designed  to  complement 
the  major  medical  benefits  and  to  be  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  do  not  have  other 
basic  benefits. 

Basic  benefits 

The  basic  hospltal-s\irgical  benefits  of  op- 
tions 3  and  4  pay:  hospital  room  and  board 
charges  up  to  $12  a  day  for  a  maximum  of 
31  days  in  each  calendar  year;  other  hospi- 
tal charges  up  to  $125  per  calendar  year; 
surgical  charges  up  to  the  maximum  under 
a  schedule  or  surgical  procedures  with  a 
maximvun  benefit  of  $360  in  any  one  year. 

Major  medical  benefits 

The  major  medical  benefits  contain  a  de- 
ductible which  is  applied  on  a  calendar-year 
basis.  The  deductible  is  a  variable  sum  con- 
sisting of  $100  plus  the  amount  of  benefits 
provided  under  Connecticut  65  basic,  wheth- 
er the  insured  had  Connecticut  65  basic  or 
not. 

Major  medical  expenses  are  classified  Into 
type  I  and  type  II.  Type  I  expenses  are 
hospital  expenses;  type  n  expenses  are  cov- 
ered medical  expenses  other  than  hospital 
expenses.  After  the  deductible,  the  plan 
pays  100  percent  of  all  type  I  covered  ex- 
penses up  to  $250,  and  then  80  percent  of 
the  remainder.  It  pays  80  percent  of  the 
type  n  covered  expenses. 

Type  I  expenses,  under  the  $10,000  plan 
(options  1  and  3).  are  hospital  room  and 
board  charges  up  to  $18  per  day  and  charges 
for  other  hospital  services  and  supplies;  or. 
after  5  days  In  a  general  or  special  hospital, 
room  and  board  In  a  convalescent  hospital 
up  to  $10  a  day,  for  as  long  as  90  days  in  a 
year. 

Type  n  expenses  under  the  same  options 
Include  surgical  fees  up  to  1%  times  the 
amount  shown  on  the  basic  schedule; 
anesthesia  fees  up  to  20  percent  of  the  surgi- 
cal fee  allowance;  charges  for  nursing  by 
registered  nurses  In  or  out  of  the  hospital 
up  to  $18  per  day;  doctors'  calls  up  to  $6; 
and  the  usual  range  of  drugs,  diagnostic 
services,  and  other  medical  services  and 
supplies. 

Under  the  lower  $5,000  major  medical 
plan,  the  specified  limits  on  Xjpe  I  and  type 
n  expenses  are  somewhat  less,  but  the  prin- 
ciple Is  the  same.  For  example,  the  limit 
on  hospital  room  and  board  Is  $15  a  day. 

Detailed  examples  of  how  the  benefits 
work  out  will  be  foxmd  on  pages  8  to  10  of 


the  "Answers  to  Tour  Questions"  booklet 
in  exhibit  8.  A  few  examples  will  sxifflce. 
In  one  case,  for  total  expenses  of  $1,687  for 
a  heart  attack,  Connecticut  6S  option  8 
would  have  paid  $1,216.  In  another  case, 
for  total  expenses  of  $630  for  gall-bladder 
removal,  benefits  would  have  been  $630.  In 
a  third  case,  for  total  expenses  of  $2,587  for 
lung  cancer,  benefits  would  have  been  $2,022. 

n.    BRIET  CHRONOLOGY  OF  CONNICTICITr  65 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  things 
about  the  Connecticut  65  plan  Is  that  the 
idea  was  not  even  In  being  11  months  before 
the  beginning  of  the  enrollment  period  on 
September  1.  1061.  Between  October  1,  1960, 
and  September  1,  1961,  the  idea  became 
crystallLzec!;  permissive  legislation  was  re- 
quested and  enacted;  32  health  Insiu-ance 
companies  were  participating  In  a  newly 
formed  voluntary  association;  and  an  in- 
tensive promotion  campaign  was  underway. 

In  September  1960  It  was  obvloxu  that, 
while  at  least  3  out  of  every  4  of  Connect- 
icut's elderly  population  were  covered  for 
basic  protection  against  health  care  coets, 
nevertheless,  many  were  unable  to  obtain 
major  medical  Insurance  to  protect  them 
against  the  cost  of  catastrophic  Illness. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  October  1960  an  ad 
hoc  conunlttee  of  representatives  from  five 
Hartford  Insurance  companies  convened,  and 
a  working  committee  of  six  began  frequent 
sessions  that  still  continue.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus that  the  Connecticut  companies  rep- 
resented should  explore  thoroughly  the 
possibility  of  meeting  needs  in  the  major 
medical  area  for  those  65  and  over.  The  ad 
hoc  committee  directed  the  "committee  of 
six"  to  develop  the  entire  program  In  detail 
and  report  back  by  the  end  of  the  year  1960. 

In  November  and  December  1960.  drafts  of 
the  Connecticut  65  plan  itself,  the  necessary 
legislation  and  the  framework  of  a  voluntary 
association  had  been  completed,  plus  pro- 
grams for  all-Important  liaison  with  such 
as  legislators,  doctors,  nursing  homes,  hos- 
pitals, agents  of  all  lines,  newspaper  editors, 
social  welfare  authorities,  etc.  Drafting  and 
redrafting  of  the  basic  documents  continued 
for  months. 

In  January  1961.  the  initial  announcement 
of  the  plan  was  made  and  legislation  was 
Introduced  in  the  1961  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly.  Meetings  were 
held  with  representatives  of  agents'  associa- 
tions. 

In  March,  the  proposal  was  presented  to 
the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  support  of  the  permissive 
legislation.  The  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Society,  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Connecticut  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents,  and  the  Connecticut 
Association  of  Life  Underwriters  all  sup- 
ported the  bill  at  the  hearing. 

In  April,  the  bill  passed  both  bouses  of 
the  general  assembly.  It  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  May  3.  1961,  as  Public  Act  95 
(exhibit  1).  Also  In  May,  10  Connecticut 
companies  accepted  Invitations  to  Join  the 
proposed  Associated  Connecticut  Health  In- 
surance Companies.  Claims,  policy  forms, 
and  promotion  subcommittees  were  ap- 
pointed, and  an  advertising  agency  and  a 
direct-mail  agency  were  retained. 

In  June  and  July  1961,  the  drafting  and 
revision  continued.  The  subscription  agree- 
ment (exhibit  2)  was  signed  by  10  Connecti- 
cut companies,  which  were  soon  Joined  In  the 
next  few  months  by  22  companies  domiciled 
elsewhere  but  writing  a  substantial  volume 
of  health  insurance  in  Connecticut.  The 
policy  forms  and  the  enrollment  booklet 
were  filed  with  the  Connecticut  Insurance 
Department  which  was  kept  advised  of  de- 
velopments. 

The  direct-mail  campaign  began  August 
18  and  lasted  until  September  21.  Educa- 
tion of  agents  through  slide  films  and  flip- 


charts  was  imderway.  During  this  period, 
an  agreement  was  also  executed  with  a 
trustee  bank  as  policyholder  of  the  Connecti- 
cut 65  plan. 

m.  PKJCSENTATION  TO  THK  PUBLIC,  AND  RXSULTS 

Early  in  April  1961,  a  subcommittee  on 
promotion  was  formed,  whose  first  duty  was 
to  determine  the  budgetary  needs  of  a  cam- 
paign to  market  Connecticut  66. 

It  was  determined  that  a  budget  of  $190,- 
000  was  indicated,  and,  upon  authorization 
of  this  amount  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  association,  two  separate  firms  were 
employed;  one.  an  expert  specializing  in 
newspaper,  radio,  and  TV  advertising;  and 
another,  specializing  in  direct-mall  adver- 
tising. 

The  advertising  program  comprised  a  series 
of  full-page  and  half-page  ads  In  all  Con- 
necticut daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  be- 
ginning August  20,  10  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  enrollment  period,  and 
continuing  through  the  month  of  September. 
During  this  same  period,  337  spot  announce- 
ments were  made  over  36  Connecticut  radio 
stations  and  33  spot  announcements  per  week 
were  aired  over  the  3  Connecticut  TV 
outlets. 

This  program  developed  12.805  Inquiries, 
of  which  2.034  were  converted  Into  enroll- 
ments. It  also  brought  In  1.463  direct  en- 
rollments through  enrollment  coupons 
which  were  an  Integral  part  of  the  adver- 
tising copy.  The  value  of  this  program 
cannot  be  measured  only  by  the  immediate 
results  attributed  to  It.  since  the  communi- 
cation problem  involved  demanded  a  very 
widespread  Impact  upon  the  entire  Connect- 
icut citizenry,  whether  part  of  the  actual 
market  for  Connecticut  65  or  not. 

The  direct  mall  program  Included  promo- 
tions to  agents,  to  employees  and  policy- 
holders of  the  participating  companies,  and 
to  people  of  Influence  In  business,  profes- 
sional and  civic  circles.  Heavy  mailings  were, 
of  course,  directed  to  two  major  prospect 
groups — those  65  and  over  and  those  40  to  65, 
the  latter  representing  the  sons,  daughters 
and  others  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  their 
elders. 

Agents  received  a  comprehensive  promo- 
tional kit  which  included  enrollment  forms, 
sales  aids,  instructions  and  reorder  forms  (or 
all  the  materials  furnished;  9,906  enroll- 
ments came  in  through  agents. 

Several  of  the  large  participating  com- 
panies made  mailings  to  their  Connecticut 
employees  and  policyholders.  Centers  of  In- 
fluence mailings  to  doctors,  lawyers,  bankers, 
and  State  and  municipal  leaders  Included 
complete  information  about  Connecticut  65 
In  booklets;  2,280  enrollments  resulted  from 
these  combined  activities. 

A  prospect  mailing  of  380,000  reached  the 
primary  market  of  those  65  and  over  and  the 
secondary  market  of  those  40  to  65. 

As  inquiries  came  In  from  these  mailings 
and  from  the  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  cam- 
paign, appropriate  additional  material  was 
mailed  to  those  Inquiring.  Including  enroll- 
ment forms.  In  all.  some  600.000  pieces  were 
mailed,  developing  30,000  inquiries  which 
resulted  In  8.201  enrollments. 

Backing  up  this  Intensive  promotion  was 
a  continuous  publicity  campalg^n  under- 
taken by  the  Insurance  Information  Office 
of  Connecticut.  This  campaign  started  with 
newspaper  releases  in  January  1961.  when 
the  original  bill  was  introduced  In  the  leg- 
islature, and  continued  through  the  legisla- 
tive hearings.  This  was  followed  by  pictures 
of  the  Governor  signing  the  enabling  bill 
into  law.  and  news  stories  on  all  phases  of 
the  organization  and  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram. Including  the  final  results. 

The  program  was  the  subject  of  frequent 
favorable  editorial  comment  In  the  Connect- 
icut press.  This  was  most  welcome  to  the 
participating     companies.       The     informa- 
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tlon  office  also  arranged  for  many  meetings 
with  Connecticut  State  Agents'  Associa- 
tions, at  which  time  the  plan  and  the  mar- 
keting program  were  presented  graphically 
through  liberal  use  of  visual  aids.  These 
meetings  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  agents  in 
endorsing  and  promoting  the  plan. 

No  opportunity  far  promotion  was  over- 
looked. The  toll-free  telephone  number  for 
inquiries  at  headquarters  was  Enterprise 
6565.  The  appearance  of  the  Insurance 
policy  Itself,  copies  <»f  which  have  been  wide- 
ly circulated,  was  given  professional  atten- 
tion, as  was  that  of  the  enrollment  booklet. 
Even  the  enrollment  form  was  revised  to  re- 
flect suggestions  miide  from  the  marketing 
point  of  view. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  all  promotional  re- 
leases and  devices  were  reviewed  by  qualified 
advisers  and  cleare-J  for  conformance  with 
all  regulatory  requirements.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  sympathetic  working  relationship 
between  the  promctlon  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  underwriting  and  legal  teams 
on  the  other,  was  tiasentlal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  successful  marketing  procedure. 
Successive  enrollment  periods  are  contem- 
plated, the  first  In  1962.  This,  too,  will  be 
marked  by  advertising  and  direct  mail  pro- 
motion commencing  shortly  before  the  en- 
rollment period  opens.  It  Is  not  anticipated 
that  this  enrollment  period  will  Involve  the 
large-scale  operation  believed  to  have  been 
necessary  Initially,  since  the  momentum 
gained  during  September  Is  being  maintained 
by  a  low-key  advertising  program  to  keep 
Connecticut  66  before  the  public. 

Enrollintnt  results 

The  first  enrollment  period  was  restricted 
to  1  month — September  1961.  During  that 
period  the  number  actually  enrolled  was  21,- 
850.  ThU  was  a  gratifying  percentage  of  the 
real  market  among  Connecticut's  elderly,  as 
the  statistics  In  the  next  section  will  show. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Associated  Con- 
necticut Health  Insurance  Cos.  in  Hartford, 
by  mall  and  telephone  during  September 
1961,  there  were  45,122  Inquiries  processed. 

Under  Connecticut  65.  the  insured  does  not 
have  to  sign  the  enrollment  form.  All  pro- 
motional material  emphasized  this  fact.  As 
a  result,  almost  30  percent  of  the  21,850  en- 
rollees  were  enroll«!d  by  sons,  daughters,  or 
others  who  felt  morally  or  legally  responsi- 
ble for  them. 

Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  enrolled  fcr  option  I,  $10,000  maxi- 
mum, major  medl<:al  only.  Four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  enrolled  for 
option  2,  $5,000  maxlmiun,  major  medical 
only.  Thus,  85  p«?roent  did  not  enroll  for 
basic  benefits.  This  confirmed  the  belief  of 
the  participating  companies  that  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Connecticut's  elder  citizens 
already  had  basic  medical  and  hospitaliza- 
tion protection;  3.181  enrolled  for  one  of  the 
major  medical  options  plus  the  Connecticut 
65  basic  benefits;  the  average  age  of  those 
enrolling  was  almc»st  75  years;  14,904  of  the 
enrollees  were  females. 

The  period  of  a  fixed  1 -month  enrollment 
was  selected  and  adhered  to  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  was  i,he  obvious  underwriting 
reason:  to  pre  vert  antiselecUon  by  those 
who  might  otherwise  defer  enrollment  untU 
the  time  they  knew  they  would  be  hospital- 
ized. More  Important  was  the  human  foible 
of  procrastination,  with  action  spurred  only 
by  a  categorical  deadline.  For  example,  on 
September  25.  6  days  before  the  close  of  the 
enrollment  on  midnight  of  a  Saturday,  only 
7.193  enrollments  had  been  received.  More 
enrollments  were  received  during  the  last 
day  of  the  enrollment  period  than  during  the 
first  3  weeks. 

Almost  60  percent  of  the  enrollment  was 
received  as  the  nault  of  the  activities  by 


agents.  The  Connecticut  Insurance  Depart- 
ment permitted  any  resident  Connecticut 
agent,  licensed  to  write  health  Insurance,  to 
participate  in  the  Connecticut  66  plan, 
whether  or  not  the  company  with  which  he 
held  a  contract  was  a  participating  company 
In  that  plan.  Commissions  for  agents  ranged 
from  $5  for  the  $5,000  major  medical  (option 
2)  to  $10  for  the  larger  major  medical  com- 
bined with  basic  (option  3) .  Thus,  an  agent 
could  earn  as  much  as  $20  for  a  sale  to  a 
couple.  Commissions  are  payable  only  at 
the  inception  of  the  coverage.  However,  it 
was  the  expressed  Intention  of  the  Associ- 
ated Connecticut  Health  Instirance  Cos.,  If 
commissions  on  all  policies  not  received 
through  agents  had  exceeded  advertising 
expenses,  to  allocate  the  difference  among 
agents  In  proportion  to  their  writings. 

As  far  as  marketing  la  concerned,  our 
experience  Indicates  that  a  short  but  Inten- 
sive communications  campaign  Is  the  proper 
approach,  and  that  the  promotional  team 
should  be  organized  early  and  be  kept  fully 
advised  as  to  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. Representatives  of  the  agency  forces 
of  the  State  should  be  brought  Into  the  pic- 
ture as  soon  as  practicable  and  their  active 
support  secured,  not  only  for  the  purp^eff 
of  seeking  their  endorsement  of  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  but  also  for  communication 
of  the  program  to  the  instirlng  public. 

IV.    STATISTICS  CONCERNING   CONNXCTICTrr'S 
AGED  POPT7LATION 

The  companies  developing  the  plan  con- 
sidered it  feasible  for  other  reasons,  which 
Included  the  economic  standing  of  Connecti- 
cut's elderly  papulation;  the  fact  that  three 
out  of  four  already  had  some  sort  of  basic 
health  Insurance;  and  the  compact  size  of 
Connecticut. 

Connecticut  is  a  small  State,  49th  In  area, 
any  part  of  which  can  be  reached  in  little 
over  an  hour's  drive  from  Hartford. 

Its  population  totals  2,535,000.  Of  this 
number,  about  10  percent,  or  242,615.  are 
age  65  and  over.  The  real  market,  however, 
for  the  plan  was  in  reality  far  below  this 
figure.  For  example.  25.000  of  the  elderly  are 
confined  to  State  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion institutions.  Fourteen  thousand  receive 
medical  care  and  living  payments  through 
the  old-age  assistance  program. 

Another  56.000  are  still  employed  (with 
their  wives,  this  total  swells  to  some  92.000), 
and  certainly  a  very  large  percentage  of  this 
group  is  covered  under  employer-sponsored 
group  insurance  programs.  Ftirthermore,  an 
increasing  number  of  group  plans  are  con- 
tinuing major  medical  coverage  for  retired 
employees. 

In  addition.  Connecticut  has  Implemented 
the  Federal  Kerr-Mllls  program,  and  effective 
April  15,  1962,  it  Is  expected  that  there  will 
be  an  additional  35,000  persons  whose  Income 
and  asset  status  makes  them  eligible  for  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  part  of  their 
medlcal-care  expense  through  tax  funds. 
After  application  of  a  $100  deductible  under 
the  Connecticut  Kerr-Mllls  Act  (Public  Act 
578.  1961) .  the  actual  claimants  In  any  1  year 
are  expected  to  number  some  11.000. 

Thus,  after  eliminating  those  who  may  not 
have  a  need  for  coverage  of  the  type  provided 
under  the  Connecticut  65  program,  the  real 
market  was  about  one-half  the  total  of  age 
65  and  over  In  the  State.  Therefore,  the 
nvimber  enrolling  during  the  Initial  1 -month 
enrollment  period  represents  20  percent  of 
the  real  market. 

Connecticut  is  also  a  wealthy  State.  Its 
average  social  security  benefits  are  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  country,  and  the  Income 
and  assets,  including  home  ownership,  of  Its 
elderly  population  are  also  well  above  the 
national  average. 

The  drafters  of  Connecticut  66  felt  that 
this  program  could  help  many  persons  from 


becoming  medically  Indigent  under  the  Con- 
necticut Kerr-Mllls  program.  This  In  turn 
would  lower  the  tax  costs  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Consequently,  there  Is  no  exclusion  under 
the  Connecticut  65  plan  for  expenses  which 
otherwise  would  be  payable  under  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  in  the  absence  of  this  insur- 
ance. In  other  words,  Connecticut  65  will 
pay  so  that  Kerr-Mllls  program  will  not  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
be  financed  through  the  social  security? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  it  would  be  financed 
by  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  tax  on  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  would  produce  an  estimated 
$1,100  million  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  fund  ac- 
cumulated through  the  increased  tax  be 
mingled  with  the  general  social  security 
fund  which  now  exists,  or  would  it  be 
separate? 

Mr.  BUSH.  This  money  would  go  Into 
the  general  fund,  but  In  a  special  ac- 
count— the  health  insurance  account,  to 
be  available  only  for  use  as  described  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
contemplates  adding  to  the  normal  pay- 
ments made  to  a  social  security  benefi- 
ciary the  sum  of  $9  a  month,  totaling 
$108  a  year,  to  be  used  by  him  to  buy 
health  insurance  in  private  companies? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes,  in  the  open  competi- 
tive market;  that  is  correct.  Of  course, 
the  figures  $9  and  $108  are  estimates; 
but  I  think  they  are  reliable  estimates, 
based  on  the  fact  that  this  tax  will  pro- 
duce about  $1.1  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  beneficiary  is 
paid  this  money,  must  he  buy  a  policy  of 
coverage? 

Mr.  BUSH.  He  cannot  have  the 
money  unless  he  is  going  to  buy  a  certi- 
fied life  insurance  program,  under  State 
supervision,  in  whatever  State  it  may  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  he 
cannot  accept  the  $9  a  month  and  Just 
keep  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  it  cannot  be  used  for 
any  purpose  except  the  purchase  of 
health  insurance,  and  it  has  to  be  certi- 
fied; and  if  the  individual  so  chooses,  he 
could  arrange  for  the  Department  itself 
to  pay  directly  to  the  insurance  company 
agreed  upon  or  specified  by  the  individ- 
ual. When  he  agreed  that  he  would  buy 
a  particular  health-insurance  program, 
the  premiums  could  be  paid  directly  by 
the  Ctovemment  agency  to  the  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  stated  that  the  amendment 
allows  fiexibility  to  the  beneficiary  in 
choosing  the  type  of  policy  of  health  in- 
surance he  will  buy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct;  and  in  a 
few  moments  I  shall  show  what  a  variety 
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ot  health -Insurance  programs  are  avail- 
able to  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over. 
Quite  a  wide  range  of  health-insurance 
policies  is  available  from  many  of  the 
great  Insurance  organizations,  in  addi- 
tion to  Bhie  Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  For 
instance,  in  that  connection  I  mention 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. ;  I  also 
mention  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  the  largest  insurance  company  in 
the  country;  and  there  are  other  insur- 
ance companies,  as  well  as  mutual  com- 
panies and  nonprofit  organizations, 
which  are  offering  a  great  variety.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  four  options 
available  under  the  Connecticut  65  plan; 
and  there  are  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  Anderson 
bill,  would  the  beneficiary  be  indemni- 
fied for  his  medical  expenses  incurred 
when  he  employed  physicians? 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  understanding  is  that 
they  do  not  touch  it.  Nothing  in  the 
King-Anderson  bill — tmd  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  has  been  changed  by  the 
merger  with  the  Javits  amendment — per- 
mits the  payment  of  doctors'  fees  or 
surgical  fees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
handle  that  phase  of  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  program  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  gives  the  individ- 
ual money  with  which  he  may  select  a 
health  insurance  plan  which  may  or  may 
not  include  payments  to  surgeons  or  doc- 
tors, so  that  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
whether  he  wants  to  use  the  money  to 
buy  that  kind  of  program  or  whether  he 
wishes  to  buy  one  which  would  provide 
money  to  pay  only  for  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care — which  is  all  the  Anderson 
measure  provides  for.  So  my  proposal 
leaves  it  up  to  the  individual  to  choose. 

The  needs  of  the  people  may  be  differ- 
ent. One  person's  needs  may  be  different 
than  another's.  One  person  may  be 
financially  better  off  than  another.  I 
do  not  profess  that  every  citizen  who 
may  be  under  social  security  and  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65  will  be  able  to 
use  the  program  suggested  by  me  to  com- 
pletely cover  every  conceivable  need  that 
may  occur,  but  certainly  that  cannot  be 
said  for  the  Anderson  bill.  As  I  shall 
show  in  a  little  while,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  Anderson  bill  covers  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  medical  costs  which 
confront  the  elderly. 

The  substitute  I  speak  of  is  much 
more  versatile,  and  gives  a  person  a 
chance  to  choose  what  kind  of  health 
insurance  he  is  going  to  use  and  gives 
him  the  money  for  it. 

One  of  my  objections  to  the  Anderson 
bill  is  that  it  does  not  give  money;  it 
gives  service  In  kind.  This  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  social  security  system, 
which  Is  a  cash  system.  It  provides  for 
a  tax  which  produces  cash  money.  It  is 
paid  out  in  money,  at  $100  a  month,  or 
whatever  the  entitlement  of  a  person  is 
who  gets  to  be  65. 

My  proposal  follows  that  pattern.  It 
Is  a  cash  system.  It  raises  the  money 
any  pays  It  out  in  amounts  that  are  de- 
termined as  the  measure  suggests,  so  the 
person  himself  can  buy  what  he  needs  in 


the  way  of  health  insurance,  or  at  least 
helps  him  buy  it. 

The  social  security  law  does  not  guar- 
antee a  man  clothing,  shelter,  and  food, 
which  is  distributing  social  security  in 
kind.  Instead,  it  give  a  person  cash  to 
supplement  whatever  other  resources  he 
may  have  to  provide  the  necessities  of 
life.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  pretty  sound 
system.  I  am  sure  the  people  would  not 
repeal  it  in  any  kind  of  referendum. 
My  proposal  follows  that  pattern. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  Senator's 
position  that  when  the  cost  is  fixed  at 
$9  a  month,  we  know  what  the  whole 
structure  is  going  to  cost  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct.  I  am  not 
"dancing  In  the  dark"  about  the  cost  of 
it.  I  am  not  saying  it  will  cost  $1.2  bil- 
lion and  then  fhid  it  may  cost  twice  as 
much,  which  it  has  been  estimated  by 
actuaries  in  the  insurance  business  is 
true  of  the  Anderson  proposal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  estimate  will  be 
the  cost  of  his  plan? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Within  the  amount  of  $1.1 
billion  and  $1.2  billion  a  year,  because 
that  is  what  would  be  produced  under 
the  tax. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  And  the  benefiU  be- 
ing paid  in  dollars,  we  know  what  the 
cost  will  be.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  We  know  how  many 
eligible  members  there  will  be.  I  esti- 
mate there  will  be  about  12  million  per- 
sons eligible  under  the  social  security 
system  who  would  be  eligible  for  these 
benefits.  We  divide  that  number  into 
$1.2  billion  and  arrive  at  the  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $100  a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  says 
that  the  King-Anderson  bin  provides 
services  in  kind,  and  therefore  the  cost 
of  it  cannot  be  estimated  to  any  degree 
of  reasonable  accuracy. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
gravest  criticisms  that  can  be  made  of  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  bill  from 
that  angle.  There  is  no  limitation  In 
cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  testimony  on  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  King-Anderson  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  said  it  was  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  it  would  cost 
$1,200  million  a  year.  I  said  insurance 
actuaries  of  great  experience  in  the  In- 
surance industry  have  estimated  it  would 
cost  twice  that  amount,  or  $212  billion. 

I  also  said  that  actuaries  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
have  estimated  that,  had  the  bill  been 
in  effect  in  1960.  it  would  have  cost 
$4,300  million.  They  say  other  estimates 
support  that  conclusion.  So  it  can  be 
seen  what  a  drain  such  a  law  could  pos- 
sibly be  upon  the  social  security  sys- 
tem.   It  could  bankrupt  it. 

That  cannot  be  done  under  my  amend- 
ment, because  no  more  could  be  spent 
than  was  taken  in  by  the  tax,  and  if 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  spend- 
able money,  then  the  tax  would  have  to 
be  increased.  But  It  would  be  done  af- 
firmatively, and  would  not  sneak  up  be- 


hind us,  the  way  I  am  afraid  will  hap- 
pen under  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Sena- 
tor answer  the  argument  that  is  made 
that  there  may  be  beneficiaries  who  will 
not  be  accepted  as  Insurable  risks  by 
private  companies? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  answer  that  ques- 
tion in  some  detaiL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  not  press  the 
question  at  this  time.  then. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  go  into  it  Several 
plans  are  already  in  operation.  For 
instance,  imder  the  senior  citizen  hos- 
pital surgical  group  plan,  they  make  no 
medical  examination  and  there  is  no 
health  requirement  for  the  group  pro- 
tection. That  plan  is  in  existence  now. 
I  hold  another  such  plan  in  my  mind. 

I  shall  go  into  it  in  some  detail,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Very  well. 

If  I  may  now  direct  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  final  draft  of  the  Ander- 
son bill,  which  has  some  provisions 
allowing  the  beneficiary  to  become 
covered  in  a  private  insurance  company, 
as  distinguished  from  pajrments  of  serv- 
ices in  kind,  my  recollection  is  that  that 
amendment  provides  he  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  insured  in  a  private  company 
only  if  he  had.  previous  to  his  retirement, 
been  the  holder  of  a  policy.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  that  phase  of  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  impression  is  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  I  shoiild  ask 
that  question  of  some  of  the  proponents 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  they  can  answer 
it  with  more  certainty,  but  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But.  to  summarise, 
it  is  the  Senator's  position  that  complete 
freedom  will  be  granted  the  individual 
to  obtain  hospital  care,  nurses,  and  doc- 
tors, and  that  the  beneficiary  will  not 
be  tied  to  regulations  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  money  will 
be  given  to  him,  and  he  will  have,  out 
of  it.  money  for  coverage  against  medi- 
cal expenses  and  hospital  expenses  and 
whatever  other  Insurance  he  wishes  to 
buy  for  tha  amount  received. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  proposal  is  simply  an  extension  of 
an  existing  system.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  health  care  insurance  plans  in 
effect  now  for  people  imder  65.  There 
are  thousands  of  health  care  insurance 
plans  in  effect  for  people  65  and  over. 
All  we  are  doing  is  giving  to  these  large 
numbers  of  senior  citizens.  55  percent  of 
jvhom.  as  I  said,  have  incomes  of  $1,000 
cr  less,  the  benefits  of  this  program. 
What  we  would  do  is  give  them  premium 
money  up  to  $9  a  month  so  they  can  buy 
some  of  these  health  insurance  plans 
already  on  the  market.  It  does  not  have 
any  more  effect  on  the  doctors  than  the 
existing  situation  has,  and  such  plans 
are  available  in  the  free  market. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Every  retired  person 
of  the  age  of  65  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  policy  of  health  insurance  If  he 
was  covered  by  social  security.  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct.  The 
railroad  retirement  system  would  be 
blanketed  In,  iilso. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator take  care  of  those  persons  not  un- 
der social  security? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
go  that  far.  The  social  security  plan 
itself  does  not  take  care  of  those  per- 
sons. I  have  tried  to  keep  my  amend- 
ments in  tune  with  the  social  security 
system  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Kerr-Mills  law 
would  take  caie of  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Kerr-Mills  law  Is  ex- 
tant and  Is  available  to  those  who  dem- 
onstrate need,  as  determined  by  each 
State  to  suit  Itself.  There  Is,  of  course, 
that  backstop  In  effect  now. 

I  would  say  that  a  large  number  of 
the  people  the  Senator  probably  has  In 
mind  would  find  the  Kerr-Mills  assist- 
ance available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  In  order  to  clear  the 
record,  the  revised  Anderson  amend- 
ments also  would  take  care  of  those  not 
under  social  security. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
please  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  revised  Ander- 
son amendments  would  take  care  of 
those  persons  not  under  social  security. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  not  out  of  the 
social  security  taxes;  Instead,  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  taxpayers:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  wel- 
comed the  questions  of  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio,  which  have  helped  me  to 
develop  the  subject  materially. 


I  wish  to  turn  now  to  an  Illustration 
of  some  of  the  health  Insurance  plans 
which  are  available,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Health  Insurance  Institute's  brochure. 

For  Instance,  there  are  what  are  called 
the  senior  citizen  hospital -surgical 
group  and  group  approach  plans,  which 
have  a  selected  yearly  premium  range 
from  $78  to  $108  for  people  65  years  of 
age  and  over.  The  mass  enrollment 
technique  Is  Involved.  Applicants  are 
eligible  irrespective  of  their  past  medical 
histories  and  without  medical  examina- 
tions. The  selected  yearly  premium 
range,  which  I  mentioned,  is  from  $78 
to  $108,  for  all  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  over,  at  a  universal  premium  charge. 

This  plan  provides,  as  I  say,  no  medi- 
cal examination,  no  health  requirement, 
and  group  protection.  It  provides  for 
daily  room  and  board.  It  provides  $10 
a  day  for  a  duration  of  31  days.  It  has 
an  allowance  for  extras,  including  50 
percent  of  the  charges  up  to  $125  maxi- 
mum. It  has  a  maximum  surgical 
schedule  of  $200.  The  entrance  age  Is 
up  to  "65  plus."  There  are  extra  bene- 
fits, such  as  outpatient  emergency  acci- 
dent service. 

That  Is  only  one  approach  to  the 
problan.  There  are  also  the  senior  citi- 
zen lifetime  guaranteed  renewable  hos- 
pital-surgical expense  plans,  with  se- 
lected yearly  premlimis  ranging  from 
$86.60  to  $244.75.  This  Is  a  senior  citi- 
zens' lifetime  guaranteed  renewable  hos- 
pital-sxirgical  expense  plan  with  variable 
allowances  for  dally  room  and  board, 
variable  protfections  from  21  days  up  to 
60  days,  miscellaneous  extras  from  $50 
to  $100.  The  maximum  surgical  sched- 
ule varies  from  $150  to  $300.  That  plan 
is  available. 

Rather  than  go  into  any  great  detail 
in  regard  to  the  various  plans.  I  ask 


unanimoa?  consent  that  the  plans  and 
tables  marked  In  the  bulletin  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  from  page  5  to  the  bottcxn  of 
page  14,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I.  Seniok  CmzEur  Hospttal-Susgical   Group 
AND  Group  Approach  Plans 

Selected  yearly  premliun  range:  $7&-fl08, 
65  and  over. 

Theae  plans,  providing  hospital  and  surgi- 
cal expense  benefits  to  those  65  and  over,  are 
offered  by  Insurance  companies  under  a  mass 
enrollment  technique.  Enrollment  can  be 
either  made  during  specified  time  periods  on 
a  statewide  basis  or  all-year-round  by  per- 
sonal application  on  reaching  age  65. 

Offering  hospital  room-and-board  benefits 
up  to  $10  a  day.  these  plans  pay  benefits  for 
as  long  as  31-140  days  during  hospital  con- 
finement. Additional  benefits  are  paid  to 
help  meet  other  extra  hospital  expenses  such 
as  drugs,  laboratory  fees,  surgical  charges, 
and  even  the  costs  of  care  In  nursing  homes. 

Applicants  are  eligible  Irrespective  of  their 
past  medical  histories  and  without  medical 
examinations.  Some  plans,  however,  require 
the  newly  Insxired  person  with  a  preexisting 
health  condition  to  wait  6  months  before 
benefits  are  available  for  that  particular  con- 
dition. 

Protection  of  these  plans  cannot  be  termi- 
nated tor  any  Individual  policyholder — only 
for  State  residents  as  a  group.  Similarly, 
premium  charges  can  only  be  adjusted  toe 
an  entire  group — not  on  an  individual  policy- 
holder basis. 

An  association  group  plan,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
Is  available  to  persons  65  and  over  after  first 
joining  the  assoclatlcm  for  a  membership 
fee  of  $2.  This  plan  provides  benefits  for 
hospital,  surgical,  and  horpltal  out-patient 
treatment.  It  also  has  optional  benefits  cov- 
ering doctor  visits,  nursing  home  care,  and 
extended  hospitalization  periods. 

The  selected  yearly  premlimi  range  noted 
above  for  the  plans  listed  Is  for  all  persons 
65  and  over,  at  a  universal  premlxmi  charge. 


Table  I. — Senior  citizen  hotpital-turgical  group  and  group  approach  plans:  No  medical  examination,  no  health  requirement,  group 

protection 


Name  of  plat 


American  Asoctation  of  Re- 
tired Persona,  7n  l«h  St. 
NW.,  Waghlngton.  D.C.: 
Oroup  bospital-sarclcal 
plan.! 


Continental    CiMialty    Co. 
310  South  Michi|;«n  Ave., 
Chicaco,  lU.:  66  plus  plan.* 


Pirpmsn's  Fund  In.<iuranoe 
Oroup,  3333  CalUomla  St., 
San  Frandaco,  CalU:  fand 
M.> 

The  Ministen  Life  &  Casa- 
altv  Union.  3100  West 
Lake  8t.,  Minneapolis, 
.Minn.:  Senior  health  plan. 


Dafly 
roooi 


SIO. 


no 


•10. 


To  tie  • 


Duration  of  stay 
(days) 


n. 


81. 


n. 


140  (reduced  to  70 
days  at  a«e  70). 


Miscellaneous  extras 


50  percent  of  charges 
to  $125  maximum. 


$100. 


$100. 


To  tlOO  by  aasicii- 
meat. 


Maxi- 
mum 
suTfical 
sdiedule 


$200 


900 


900 


UO 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabto. 


Entrance  age 
up  to — 


65  plus. 


.do. 


.do. 


60  plus. 


Extra  benefits 


(I)  Outpatient 
accident. 


emergency 


(1)  Outpatient  emergency 
accident.  (2)  home  nuis- 
Ing.  (3)  poliomyelitis. 


Remarks 


Optional  benefits;  50  doctor 
calls  each  year:  hospital, 
bome,  ofIi(*.  nursing  home 
above  S25  deductiMe;  post- 
operative nursing  home;  29 
days  additional  hospital 
room  and  l)oard  at  $7.50  a 
day.  12  months'  waiting 
period  on  conditions  ho»- 
pttaUned  in  12  months 
preceding  membership  of 
plan. 

6  months'  waiting  periof]  on 
preexisting  conditions.  In 
addition  to  general  enroll- 
ments, plan  also  open  to 
persons  applying  within 
30  days  before  or  after  65th 
birthday. 

6  months'  waiting  period 
only  on  conditions  with 
medical  history. 

6  months'  waiting  period  on 
preexisting  conditions. 
Open  on  enrollment  to 
ministers,  their  wives  or 
widows.  (Program  cannot 
be  tenninated  or  premium 
dianged  onleai  d(me  for  all 
p<riicyboIden.) 
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Tabu  I.— Senior  citizen  hotpitiii-turgical  ffroup  and  group  approach  plan*:  No  medical  e^uninatian,  no  health  requirement  group 

protection — ConCinaed  ' 


Name  of  plan 


Mutual  of  Omaha,  33d  and 
Famam  8tt_  Omaha,  Nebr: 
Senior  security  plan.' 


National    Retired    Teachers 

Anociation,    711    Hth    St. 

NW.,  Washington,    D.C.. 

tn-lKMpltat  ptoa: 

Plan  A 


Didlr 


and 
boM4 


$10. 


Duratloo  «f  stay 

tdays) 


rtanB. 


New    York    Stat*    Retired 
Teachers  Association.  Leon- 
ard Davis  &  Co    inc.  (con- 
sultants to  NYSRTA)   18 
Dore   St.,   Albany,   N.Y.:  ( 
Oroap  bospital-surcical 
medical  beafth  plan:  * 
Plan  A 


TofUL. 


no. 


31  pIciK  $10  daily 
room  and  board 
next  SO  days. 

a  ptai  VM  dafiy 
Rwm  and  board 
next  2S  days. 


MlsoeUaneoag  extMS 


AboT«  a  $100  de- 
dnctlble  80  per- 
oent  of  cbar^es  to 
maxlmom  of 
$1,000. 


50  percent  of  charges 
te  $120  maximuni. 


Max}- 


soitleal 


Enlnaoaaf 
up  to— 


$22S     66phu. 


Extra  benefltt 


.*>. 


200 


200 


$12. 


PkmB. 


Plane. 


OS- 


SI  phis  $tO  dally 
room  Mid  board 
next  90  days. 


31  plus  $10  dally 
room  and  board 
next  90  days. 


$120  plus  £0  percent 

of  next  $UiO. 


$130. 


$U0  plus  50  percent 
of  m-Tt  $180. 


No  age  limit. . 


.do. 


(1)  NontoK  or  oonvaleaoBnt 
borne  $6  a  day  ap  t*  U 

days  following  5  days'  hos- 
pttaUcatton. 


(1)  Outpatient  hospital 

loe.  (2)  poetopFratlTvnura- 
Ing  home,  (3)  In-hospltal 
medical. 

(1)  Output  irnt  treatment, 
(3}  pubtupiTativtt  uurainf 
bome. 


Remftfla 


•  months'  waltinf  period  on 
proexiatinc  ooudiUacta. 


300 


200 


200 


do. 


(1)  Outpatient  treatment; 
(2)  In-hospitttl  medical.  (3j 
postoperative  narting 
home  care. 

(1)  faHlMMiritel  meAcal;  (x) 
ontpatt—t  bMtoient;  (3) 
postoperative  nursing 
nome  cftre. 

(1)  In-boapltal  OMdlcal;  (2) 
80  doctor  calls  each  calen- 
dar year— home,  office, 
nursing  bome;  (3)  out- 
patient treatment;  (4) 
postoparatlve  narslng 
bome 


>  See  AARP  oat-of-hospltal  major  medical  plan,  table  IV,  beiow. 
»  See  ContlnentJil  Casualty  Co's.  ma)or  hospital  $5,000  n-ser ve  plan,  table  IV  below 
»  See  Plreman's  Fund  In.surance  Oroup  s  plus  $10,000  plan,  table  IV,  below. 
*  Maxtmnm  $1,200  for  hospital  room  and  txKird.  miscellaneous  and  nursing  care  ia 
any  one  year,  over  age  70,  $9tiUmiiiimum. 


Optionsl  beneflt:  »  doctor 
visits;  home,  oflioe,  an<l 
nunlng  bome. 

12  montha'  waiting  period  on 
•ondltionc  bo.spttillxed  In 
12  months  preceding  mem- 
barsbln  oT  plan.  Program 
open  during  enrollment  to 
retired  teacher*. 


I2-montfa  waitiiv  period  oa 
prebospltal  conditions. 
Programa  open  durliM  i  n- 
roUmeut    te    New    York 
State  retired  teacbers. 


1  f**  *Iuto^  »l  Onaahas  $a(Va-wBek  special  eecurlty  plan,  table  IDL  below 

tabh^ti*)1?^  figured  Teachers  AssocUtiou-s  out^)f-bo6pltal  ma)^  medical  pbn. 


n.  Senior  CmzsM  Lirmicz  Guaxamtbbd 
rxnewabls  hospital-sukgical  £zpsmse 
Plans 

Selected  yearly  premliiin  range:  $86.60- 
$244.75,  male  65. 

Amerlcaiu.  past  60.  who  desire  hospital 
and/or  aiirglcal  espense  proteotioa  on  a 
guaranteed  renewable  individual  or  family 


bull  oaa  choom  from  a  multitude  of  In- 
surance companies'  policies. 

These  policies  generally  offer  hospital 
room-and-board  benefits  from  $6  to  $26  a 
day  with  a  wide  selection  of  additional  bene- 
flU  for  extra  hospital  expenses.  Surgical 
allowances  under  these  policies  can  range 
up  to  $500. 

As  with  other  guaranteed  renewable  life- 
time policies,  the  Insured  person  only  can 


terminate  the  pcA\cj  and  the  tnstirance  com- 
pany can  only  adjust  premiums  by  policy- 
holder class. 

BeneflU  are  pai4  for  periods  from  Sl-366 

days.  Entrance  ages  for  applicants  are  61 
and  over. 

The  selected  yearly  premium  range  noted 
above  for  the  pohctes  hated  was  calculated 
for  a  man  of  6$  at  maximum  policy  benefits. 


Table  U.— Senior  dtizen  tifetime  guaranteed  renewable  hospital-surgical  expense  plans 


Company 


I>aUy  room  and 

bourd 


Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  151 
Varmingtoa  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

An)eri<'an  National  Insurance  Co., 

Moody  at  Market  SU..  (lalves- 

ton,  Tei. 
Atlantic  LUe  Insurance  Co.,  609 

East  Qnice  St,  Richmond  Va. 
Bankers  Life  Co.,  711  Ulgh  St., 

L)«s  Muine.s,  Iowa. 
Boaiitesf  Men's  Assurance  Co.  of 

Aaieeica,    21fi    Pershing    Kd., 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
The  Ooloolal  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 

Amedca,  lU  Pros^tect  St.,  East 

Orange.  N  J. 
Columbian    Mutual    Life    lasur- 

ance  Co.,  906  Main  At.,  Bli«- 

hamton,  N.Y. 
Country  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Post 

OUiee    Box   67S,    BloooUngton, 

111. 
Empire  SUte  Mutual  Life  lasur- 

anee  Ca,  ai6  North  Main  St., 

Jamestown,  N.Y. 
Fannen  and  Traders  Life  Insur- 

anee  Co.,  96U  James  St.,  Syra* 

cuae,  NY. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


its... 

{$7.80. 
($10... 


Doration 
of  stay 
(days) 


$5 

$5  to  $25. 


$5  to  $18.. 
$5  to  $25.. 
$7  to  $24.. 


$5  to  $20.. 
$5  to  $25.. 

l$tD«M.. 

$5  to  $15.. 
$5  to  $30... 


21 
30 
«0 

365 


90 
50 

45 

60 
30 
130 
<0 
« 


Miscellaneous  extras 


$50 

$75 

$100 

Optional  $2S-$fl0-$100' deductible. 
$425,  by  assignment 


Maxlmom 
surgical 
schedule 


I^  day.  $3$  to  $72;  7  days  plus,  $50  t« 

$180. 
$50  to  $250. 


80  percent  of  charges  up  to  maximum 

$M  to   $20t.     Opttonal   t2^$50-$10B 
deductible. 


$75  to  $375. 


$50  >  to  $200.'    OpUonal  $50-$100  de- 
ductible. 


$30  to  $00.. 
$Mto$300. 


$150. 
$225. 
$M0. 

$300. 


$300 

$250  to  $450.... 
$200 


$400. 

$150 

$300  to  $300. 
$W) 

To  taoo 


Entraaee 

age  up 

to— 


80+ 
78+ 

75 

75 
80 

78 

80 


80 

n 


Xxtn  benefits 


(1)  Outpatient  surgery. 

(1)  Outpatient  boeplUl;  (2)  medical— 
bospit:d,  bome,  odjw;  (3)  nursing 
beneflt. 

(1)  mtnertBBty  accident,  <25  poliomy 
elltls. 

(1)  Polk>iByeUtk. 

(1)  Emergency  accident. 

ID  Oatpstient  sargery,  (2)  oatpMieat 

service,  {3i  emergency  accident,  (4) 
In-hnepital  medk^. 
(I)  Emergency  accident. 

(1)  OutpattBBt  hoapital  cmeirenc)  k 
ddent,  CV  In-boepltal  medical. 

(1)  Registered  nurse  In  home,  (2) 
home-offioe-hospltal  medical,  (3) 
outpatient. 

(1)  la-bospltal  aiedloal.  (2)  bo^ltal 
ootpatlmt  service. 


1962 
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Compear 


General  Amerioan  LiXe  losuranoe 
Co.,  ISOl  LocTBt  St.,  9t.  LoalB. 
Me. 

Oirardian  Insurance  Co^,  100  Ex- 
change Park  North,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Great  American  Reserve  Insur- 
ance Co.,  3030  Live  Oak,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

The  Onardlaa  Lffe  Insoranoe  Ce. 
of  America,  Park  Ave.  South  at 
17th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

lUlnois  Mutual  Life  <b  Casualty 
Co,  411  Liberty  St..  Peoria,  IlL. 

Inter-Ocean  Insurance  Ct>.,  2800 
Victory  Parkway,  Cinetamsti. 
Ohio. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  200  Berkjdey  St., 
Boston,  Maai. 

Llfr  Insurance  Co.  et  OeMgia,  £73 
West  Peaabtree  81.  NiTT At- 
lanta, Oa. 

The   Lincoln    National    Life    In- 
surance   Co.,    iaoi-3T    Sontb 
Harrison  St.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Lonibertnen'f  Mutual  Ca^ialty 
Co.,  4750  Sheridan  Kd.,  Chf- 
eago.  HI. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Monarch  Life  Inimrance  On.,  1256 
State  St.,  Springfield,  Mam. 

The  Mutual   Life  Insurance   Co 

of  .N'ew  York,  1740  Broadway 

at  55th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Nationwide     Mutual     insurance 

Co.,  24«  North  High  St.,  Colum- 

biu,  Ohie. 
New   York  Life  Tasnrawr   Co 

81  Madison  Ave,  New  York! 

NY. 
North  Amrricaa  Life  A  CMoalty 

Co,     17M    Hennepin     Ave., 

Mlnocapolis.  Minn. 

The  Obto  «ate  Ufe  Iimnanoe 
Ce.,  SM  East  Broad  Bt,  CohoD- 

Ihis,  OUiSL 

Partfle  Motnal  Life  IiBuranee 
Oe..    CS   West  Mb    Ck«    Los 

Angel.-!».  Calif. 
The  I'rudentlal  Insurance  Co.  of 

A  merit*.      Prudential      Plata. 

Newark,  N  J.  ^ 

ReR«'rve  Life  Insurance  Co.,  403 

South  Akard  St.,  Dallas.  Tex. 


Dally  rooai  and 
bo«4 


$6  to  OO 

•10  to  $U 

$8to$ai 


Continued 


Dmtiaa 

of  StMT 


f$10- 
^$15-. 
($20.. 


$6  to  $15. 
$5  to  $15. 


130 


KM 


$1 


'flO 


Miaoellaueous  extras 


$IQO  to  $20a    Optional  $50  to  $100  de- 
ductible. 


$30  to  $100 
$250* 


$200  to  $300.. 

$30D_ 

I  $360  to  $420 


Maximam 
surgical 
schedule 


$100 

$150 

$200. 


$B  to  $12 

$tt0$)fl 


$5  to  $20... 
$36* 

$8to$U_. 


$7.50  to  $20. 

$6to$» 

$8  to  $15.... 

$10 

$5  to  tU. 

To$JB 


$6  to  $30. 


«l$«et 


$8  to  $18 

$8,«  $10.«  $12  • ' 


Medical  surikal 

State  Mutual  Ufe  Asmiraitte  Co, 

Tcad).  rs  Protective  Mutual  Life 
Innirsnee  C-e.,  11&-1U  Nortb 
Prince  St.,  I -am  aster.  Pa. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  C«  ,  700 
Main  Kt.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I'nion  Mmnnl  Life  Insuraniv  Co 
400    Congress     St.,     Portland 
Maine. 


WasMneton    National   Inniranee 

Co  ,  1630  Chicago  Ave.,  Kvans- 

ton.  111. 
Wbronshi   National    Life  Inwir- 

anee  Co  .  230  Wasbinpton  Ave 

Oshkoeh,  Wis. 

Woo<lmen  Accident  A  Life  Co 
Woodmen     Aoddent    A     Ufe 
BIdg.,    1528    K    St.,    Uocota, 
-Nehr. 

World  Insuranee  Co..  XB  Soutk 
18th  St  ,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


40 
•0 

80 

$1 

130 


42 


UD 


45 


ao 


00 


40 


no 


35 


Mandatory  $50  deductible. 

$100.      Optional    beneflt:    Accidental 

death  and  dismemberment 
$100  to  $300 


$64  to  $120.    Mandatory  $25  deduc^ 
ible. 

Ut  day,  $30  to  $50;  5  da>-5  plus,  $60  to 
$10IL    OpUonal  $15  deductible. 

$«0to$240 

$625.*  $1,260  « """liri""! 

$80to$l0a    Mandatory  $3$  dedoctlfate-, 
$60  to  $160 


$100  te  $750.  Optional  $26-$J0  deduct- 
ible. Optional  beneflt:  Soppile- 
mentary  aoddejit. 

$80  to  $150.  OpUonal  $25-$50  de- 
deducUble. 

100  percent  of  1st  $100;  80  percent  of 
next  $250. 

$50  to  $150.    Mandatory  $25  dedacU- 


'180 


To  $200.  OpUonal  benefits:  Supple- 
meotarr  acddent;  death  and  dls- 
memlierment;  In-offioe-bome-hospi- 
tal  medicaL 

tWtorJDO 

$125  1  t«$0flD< "II 

Qiiikinal  benefiU:  In4ioepltal  medil 
eSl;  accident  ripensr  treatment 

tm  to  $300.  Optional  $90-$4<>-$9t 
deducUble. 

$60  to  $120.    Optional  $50  deductible. . 


$168 . 

$225. 

$300 Ill 

$200  to  $400... 

$200  to  $400... 

$250 

$150  to  $250... 

$200  to  $40Q_.. 

$300  or  $300... 

$280  to  $500 

$300  to  $800-... 

$250 


EatraBce 
age  up 


Extra  benefits 


$200. 


$288_. 
$250... 


$308  to  $300. 


Customary  charges  for  operating 
room;  dressings,  splints,  casts; 
leBidratory  equipment  phis  addi- 
Uonal  allowances  for  other  specified 
services.  Optional  beneflt:  $5,000  I 
, _.    ,  ,  specified  disease  supplement.  1 

^i.?2!S^'(rSf.I!f*f*^  "^  "^***' »".  ^^Viua,  home,  office  with  additional 
auowancee  lor  treatments;  nurse  l>enefit;accid«it. 


78 

80 

80 

00+ 

74 

80+ 

75 
80 
71+J 


80 


«+i 


80 


85+ 


75 


70 


76   1 


(1)  In-hospttal  nwdtc^ 

(D  Ambulanoe  servloe,  (J)  emergeDcy 
•«*M»t,  (8)  nmslnc  expense  ma  to 
10  daj-s. 


(1)  Guaranteed  lifetime  premium. 
(1)  In-hospltsl  medicaL 

(T)  PollomyellBs. 

(1)  Emergency  nnryytnt. 

(1)  Emergency  hospital  aoddeat 

0)  P(dk>myeUtb. 

(I)  PoBomyelltia. 

{0  In-hospltal  medlcsfl,  CT  bome 
nursing,  (3)  out-paUent  expense,  (4) 
niirring  bome. 

(1)  Addttlonal  hospital  aBowvtae  Ibr 
major  aursery,  (2)  poliomyeUtis. 


$5  to  $20. 


$5  to  $20 

$ito$ll 

do. 

$5  to  $25..... 


$8  to  $12.. 
$10  to  $25. 

$5to$28.„ 

$6  to 


M 

120 
130 

60 

31 

31 
35 

100 


$50  to  $200.    OpUonal  $50  deductible... 


$100  to  t2M _ 

$100  to  $2S0.     Optional  $25^^$SO-$lo8 

•ieductions. 

3  days,  $25  to  $75;  8  days  plus,  $50  to 
$150. 

$25  to  $125  or  $80  to  $250.  Optional 
$50  deductible.  Optional  benefit: 
In-hospital  medical;  diagnostic  ex- 
pense 

$80  to  $120.  Optional  $25-$50-$100 
deductible. 

1st  day;  $45  to  C12.50,  plus  $10  each 
day  tliereafter  for  remainder  of 
benefit  period;  7  dajs  plus  $140  te 
$350. 

$100  to  $200.  Optional  $25-$SO-$100 
dedoedbte.  OpUonal  benefit:  la- 
bospltal  medioaJ. 


$50  to  $208, 


$200  to  $400. 


$100  to  $400.. 

$100  to  $aoo__ 

$200  to  $300. ... 

$200,  $300, 
and  $400. 


$200  to  $300... 
$480*  te  $600' 

$150  to  $480 

$190  to  $800 


J  Mn^.l^oJ^'^JXctiw,*"  ^''  *'"'  *""  deductible.  $250  to  $1,000. 

•  In  12  consecutive  montlis. 

•  W  Ith  optional  $50-$l(it)  fiadnctlble. 

•  With  optional  $50  dednctlbie. 


75 


75+' 


75+ 

85 

60 
88 

75+ 

70 

81  + 
76 

»+ 

75 


(1)  Poliomyelitis. 


(T)  In-bospttal  private  doty  mnve  tor 
accident,  (2)  first-aid  treatment. 


(1)  In-hospltal  medical,  CZ)  emergeiuy 
accident. 

(1)  Outpatient   hospital,    (2)    private 
none  ia  bome. 

(1)  Emergency  aoddeat 


Do. 


(1)  Ambnlsacs, 
deot. 


(T    outpatient   aoci- 


•  Other 
room  an 


T  plans  available— $6  dally  room  and  board,  180  days,  $250  surgical;  $1  daily 

d  board,  60  days,  $200  surgical. 
'  30  additional  days  each  year  policy  in  force  to  maximum  365  days. 
'  Snisical  schedule  detannlned  by  daily  room  and  board. 


cvni- 


-854 


JPtH 
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m.  Winu-T  OK  DAttT  Bswmr  Skntor  Citizjw 
Hospital  Expknsx  Plans — Oboup  Ap- 
proach AND  Quakantzzd  Rxnxwablk  ros 
Lin 

Selected  yearly  premium  range:  $54  to 
$168.50,  male  65 

These  p>ollcle8  ptay  a  stated  dollar  allow- 
ance, ranging  from  #25  to  $210,  for  a 
maximum  niimber  of  weelu  while  the  In- 
sured person  Is  under  hospital  care.  Benefits 
provided  are  designed  to  meet  the  added 
expenses  of  the  policyholder's  hospitalization. 


Under  a  group  approach  plan,  persons  66 
and  over  can  make  application  for  this  pro- 
tection during  specified  enrollment  periods. 
The  plan  is  issued  regardless  of  the  appli- 
cant's present  health  condition  and  without 
medical  examination. 

Premiums  can  be  modified  only  for  the 
entire  State  group  and  protection  cannot  be 
terminated  for  an  individual  policyholder — 
only  for  the  grouo  as  a  whole.  This  particu- 
lar group-type  plan   Is  issued   as  a  supple- 


ment to  a  basic  "Senior  Security"  health  in- 
surance plan.    (See  section  I.) 

Under  guaranteed  renewable  policies  which 
provide  benefits  for  lifetime,  the  insured 
person  has  the  sole  right  of  policy  termina- 
tion. The  Insurance  company  can  adjust 
premiums  only  on  a  policyholder  class  basis. 

The  selected  yearly  premixun  range  noted 
above  for  the  plans  listed  was  calculated  for 
a  man  65  years  of  age  at  maximum  weekly 
plan  benefits. 


Table  III.— Weekly  or  daily  benefit,  senior  citizen  hospital  expense  plans — Group  approach  and  guaranteed  renewable  for  life 


Company 


American  Casualty  Co.  of  Reading,  412  Washington  St.,  Read 
Ing,  Pa. 

Otrardlan  Insurance  Co.,  100  Exchange  Park  North,  Dalla^  Tex.: 

Under  60 

Over  60 ---- 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  1600  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mutual  of  Omaha,  33d  and  Faraam  Sa.,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Over  66 

UDdcr66 

Mutual  of  Omaha.  33d  and  Parnam  Sts.,  Omaha.  Nebr.:  Group 
approach,  iasura  In  oonjtmrtion  with  senior  security  plan  (see 
sec.  1)  re|EardI<>9B  of  medical  history  and  without  medical  ex- 
amination to  all  persons  65  and  over. 

Provident  Life  4  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  FounUln  8q..  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn.:  Over  65. 

World  Insurance  Co.,  203  South  18th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr 


Maximum  benefit 


$25  to  $178 

$50  to  $180 

$60  to  $100 

$70,  $106,  $136,  $140,  $210,  with  $300  surgical.... 

$25  or  $50  a  week  to  $150  a  week 

$25  or  $50  a  week 

$50  a  week 

$5  a  day,  $7  a  day,  $10  a  day,  with  optional  $200 

sunrtcal. 
$100  a  month  >  to  $400  a  month  * 


Duration 


20  weeks  hospltalitation  each  accident  or  ill- 
ness; duration  of  stav  after  65,  13  we«ks  hos- 
pitalixation  each  accident  or  Illness. 


Up  to  SO  weeks  ' 

do 

8  weeks'  hoepltalliatlon  each  accident  or  Ill- 
ness; same  plan  for  under  65. 

Up  to  13  weeks'  bospltalliation  each  accident 

or  illneas. 
Up  to  SO  weeks'  bospltaliratloo  each  accident 

or  iUneas;  4  weeks  after  66. 
Up  to  SO  weeks'  hospitalization 


365  days'  hoapitalltation  each  accident  or  ill- 
ness; same  plan  for  under  65. 
12  months;  same  plan  for  under  66 


Entrance 
age  up  to— 


SO 


00 

75 
76 


74 
80 
*!H- 

75 
M 


'  After  poUcy  is  in  force  for  1  year,  10  additional  weeks  wUl  be  added  for  each  of  the  next  5  years  making  a  total  of  60  additional  weeks. 
*  This  plan  pays  monthly  benefit. 


rv.  Senior  Cittzkn  Catastrophic  Expxnsx 
Plans 

Selected  yearly  premium  range:  $55  to 
$211.75,  male  65. 

Under  these  policies,  persons  65  and  over 
can  choose  benefits  toward  the  expenses  of 
prolonged  hospital  and/or  medical  care. 
Each  ot  these  plans  has  a  deductible  feature 
which  the  insured  person  must  satisfy 
before    policy    benefits    commence.      Some 


(coinsurance) 
the    specified 


have  a  sharing  of  expenses 
by  the  policyholder  above 
deductible. 

All  the  plans  listed  have  a  lifetime  g\uur- 
antee.  Requirements  for  enrollment  vary 
according  to  whether  a  group  or  individual 
insurance  technique  is  used.  Dependent 
upon  the  particular  plan,  there  may  or  may 
not  be  a  health  requirnnent  for  applica- 
tion. 


Benefits  under  these  plans  for  hospital 
and /or  medical  catastrophic  expenses  can 
reach  a  maximum  of  $7,600  to  $10,000. 

A  recent  innovation  in  Connecticut  by  in- 
surance companies  has  made  available  to 
all  residents  65  and  over  a  statewide  plan 
offering  protection  against  catastrophic 
medical  expenses  and  basic  hospital  charges. 

The  selected  yearly  premlvmi  range  noted 
above  tot  the  plans  listed  was  calculated  for  a 
man  of  65  years  of  age  with  full  plan  benefits. 


Table  IV. — Senior  citizen  catastrophic  expense  plaru 


Name  of  plan 


Senior  dtiien  major  hospital 
plans:  Continental  Casualty 
Co.,  310  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  m. 


Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Oroup,  3333  CaUfomia  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


Mutual  of  Omaha,  33d  and  Far- 
nam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Senior  dtiten  major  medical  ex- 
pense plans:  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons,  711 
14th  St.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Connecticut  State  plan:  Associ- 
ated Connecticut  Health  In- 
surance Companies. 

Mutual  of  Omaha,  33d  and 
Famum  Sts.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Maximum  benefit 


$5,000. 


$10,000. 


$5,000,  with  $16  a  day  hospi- 
tal room  for  180  days  with 
$250  surgical  schedule. 

$10,000,  «-ith  $25  a  day  hospi- 
tal room  for  240  days  with 
$500  sunclcai  schedule. 

$5,000  with  $25  a  day  hospi- 
tal room. 

$10,000  <  Olfetlme);  $2,800  « 
(yearly). 


$10,000  •   (Ufetlme);   $5,000  • 
(yearly). 


$5,000,  $7,500,  $10,000. 


Deductible 


$600. 


$300. 


$50  » 

$80 » , 

$260,  $800. 


$100  in  calendar  jrear 
for  out-of-hoq>ltal 
expenses. 


$100  In  calendar  year 
with  basic  hospital 
plan. 

$800,i  $780,*  $1/100 


Coinsurance 


No  coinsurance. 


20  percent. 


20  percent '. 

....do.« 

30  percent... 


20  percent*. 


30  percent  *. 


2Spei«nt.. 


Entrance 

age  up 

to— 


•66-I- 


•66-1- 


66-^ 
•6-1- 


66-1- 

'66+ 
76-1- 


Renewability 


Group  approach 
(see  sec.  I). 


.do. 


Guaranteed  re- 
newable for  life. 

....do 


.do. 


Group  contract  non- 
canoellable  for  In- 
dividuaL 


Life  time  unless 
terminated  for  all 
rasidsnU  of  SUte. 

Llfetlroe  guarantee 
regaidlesBof 
ehangein  health. 


Remarks 


Plan  covers  hospital 
charges  for  room 
and  board  to  Umit 
of  $35  a  day  to- 
gether with  hos- 
pital miscellaneous 
services. 

6  month's  waiting 
period  only  on 
conditions  with 
nie<llcal  history- 
Plan  covers  hos- 
pital charm  for 
room  and  Doard 
together  with  hos- 
pital miscellaneous 
services. 

Extra  benefits- 
medical  and  pri- 
vate nurse  In 
hospital;  nursing 
home. 

Extra  benefit— In 
hospital  private 
duty  nursinf!. 

6  montlis'  waiting 
period  only  on  con- 
ditions with  medi- 
cal history  within  6 
months  prior  to 
effective  date  of 
contract. 

Basic  hospital  plan 
available  U  de- 
sired. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Masfanum  benefit 


Kationnl  Retired  Teachrrn  As- 
■ortetloa.  711  l«tli  8C  KW., 

^  MshiTMiUta.  D.C 


Washington  National  Insivanae 
Co.,  IfiSO  Chin«o  Ave.,!B vans- 
ton,  ni.: 
Plan  A .... 


Deductible 


$in.O»»«    (Wttlme);   $2,500  • 
(ywrlT). 


$100  in  calendar  year 
isr  ant^-boqiitia 

exj 


Colnsuronoe 


30  percent'.. 


Entrance 

ige  up 


in 


il.OOO  "  to  $€,0001). 


I'lanB. 


$1,000  n  to  $2,806  u. 


$50.  $100.  $2S0.B  $500  i: 
$750." 


$niO,  «2M,n  $S00,tt 

$73att 


Internal  limits  on  hospital 
room  and  board;  oonvalfs- 
eent  home;  surgery;  physi- 
cian and  private  nuning 
stTviics:  20  perc'eut  coin- 
surance on  rcisccUaneous 
bospital^  services:  amiiu- 
iaaae;  X-rays:  lab<n:Btory 
tests;  drugs;  medical  sup- 
plies and  rental  of  medical 
equipment;  phyyictan  and 
private  mirsing  services. 

do 


BenewablUty 


Group  contract  non- 
oanoellabk  tor  la- 
dividial. 


Hem  arks 


Guaranteed  renew- 
able for  life. 


6  mfmths'  wafting 
period  only  on  oon- 
ditkins  wiUi  oaaA- 
cal  history  witliin  6 
ntoDtfiB  prior  to 
effective  dote  ttf 
contract— Open  on 
enroUmpnt  nniv  to 
retired  teachots. 


'  J'lan  avallBble  only  to  people  66  and  over  reeardleK  of  medkul  history  and  wit  liout 
medical  exaimnalioB  duriag  .nroUment  p.'r4oda.  "-"-j^-ui  lummi  ana  wwnoui 

'  Avuiialilr  only  to  nieiutiers  of  ttie  fuudAjf  plan 

I  I>cdii.'tlblc  and  coiiisuranc-  apply  to  ch  u-t'es  tor  nl.weUaneous  hospital  services, 
medical  md  private  duty  OBrsimr;  plan  i)  lys  SO  perwnt  of  such  cliarpM  and  100  i)ercSu 
oto  her  sj.rvics  up  to  thejaeu're^.u-  maximum  benefit  each  accident  or  lllneRi 

•  With  internal  limits,  plui  puys  »)  percent  of  s|>eciflc.l  rnedical  expenses  in  hosoltaL 
home,  or  niimnK  home  to  unnnal  maximum  on  oui-oMiosmtal  eimjia*  "u»*Jiim. 

•  »i,UOUlif.  tmu-  plun  alaoavailul.tc.  '         i»PLiiieb. 

•  IMao  pavs  Ifip  jk  rp^  Of  tlir  flrrt  $230  for  lioT)lta]  rliargM  Including  nilsocUaneous 
ser  viert.  and  ro.iin  and  board  to  $18  a  day  and  «)  p.Tont  thereafter;  SOpcreantol  su^SS 
fee.  accordmr  U>  $.«>.rhea.k-;  80  p.  r«nt  of  physleiaus'  fees  up  t^)  $6  a  d^*»  p",!^ 
of  I>nva^  uurtc  uj.  to  $1S  a  day  -all  cxpenstts  not  to  cxus^^X  the  $6,000  yearly  maxim uin. 


-do- 


Optional  benefit? 
Guarantee  right 

to  in  area.'*  cover- 
ape  in  .'Lilure  with- 
out evidence  of 
insurability. 


im.^  only  to  residents  of  the  State  of  ConnecUcut  65  yeas  of  age  or  older.  Sept.  1. 
!  W^h'^^'i^Sil'*  •?"«*'l'^  "^^  «1I  »n«xlmum  benefits. 

h,.p\-ro'r"i^i'.»,n':.'i°pKn^nS.SL'^^  "'^'«'  ^^^  ^  "^ 
"No  ape  limit. 


ijBcncmis^ 


RAISED  BT  THK  SKNATOC 
MOaSEj      TO     THE     BDSH 


ANSWBBS  TO  OBJ 

FROM     OREGON     |  MS. 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  raised  some  objec- 
tions to  my  plaji.  and  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor,  which  I  read  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  now  to  deal  with  the  criticisms 
the  Senator  made  of  my  amendments. 
The  first  objection  the  Senator  had  was: 

Any  program  that  offers  a  fixed  cash  •  •  • 
Indemnity  rather  tlwn  specified  medical 
services  cannot  meet  the  special  problem  of 
the  aged. 

My  reply  is  that  this  is  an  indictment 
of  the  existing  social  security  system 
which  provides  benefits  in  cash  only] 
leaving  complete  freedom  to  the  individ- 
ual to  spend  the  money  he  receives  for 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  so  forth.  If 
this  objection  is  valid,  then  the  existing 
system  should  be  changed  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  all 
the  necessiUes  of  life— house  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  Pedtiral  dormitory,  feed  him 
in  a  communal  dining  room,  buy  his 
clothing,  and  so  forth — instead  of  giving 
him  cash  to  spend  as  be  chooses. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was,  referring  to 
my  amendment*: 

Its  sole  guarantee  of  benefits  is  to  the 
nlgWy  profitable  and  loosely  regulated  in- 
surance industry  •  •  •  the  total  annual 
cost  would  be  some  $1,800  million.  During 
I960,  commercial  insurance  oompanles  re- 
turned only  63  canU  in  benefits  for  every 
dollar  they  coUectad  for  individual  health 
policies.  On  this  bas^,  assuming  that  aU 
the  beneflciarlea  elected  commercial  policies 
only  $689  mllUon  of  the  »1.300  million  would 


be  spent  on  health  services.  The  other  $fJOO 
million  would  go  for  Insurance  company 
profits  and  overhead. 

My  reply  is  that  these  objections  are 
invalid  for  two  reasons:  First,  they  are 
based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
the   amendments  would   provide  reim- 
bursement  only   for   individual   health 
policies  issued  by  commercial  insurance 
companies.     The  amendments,  in  fact, 
would  provide  reimbursement  for  health 
protection  provided  by  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,    mutual    insurance    companies, 
employee  organizations  as  well  as  com- 
mercial companies.     Second,  the  alle- 
gation that  commercial  companies  "re- 
turned  only    5S    cents   in    benefits    for 
every  dollar  collected-  has  no  applica- 
tion to  Blue  Cross,  which,  incidentaHy, 
has   55   million   health   insurance   con-^ 
tracts  outstanding.    It  has  no  applica- 
tion  to   Blue   Cross,   Blue   Shield,   and 
similar  nonprofit  organizations,  nor  to 
mutuals  nor  to  employee  organizations. 
So  far  as  commercial  companies  are  con- 
cerned, the  record  shows  90  percent  paid 
out  in  benefits  on  group  policies.     It  is 
anticipated  most  elderly  persons  would 
select  group  protection  plans. 

I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  attacking  the  in- 
surance industry  rather  than  my  plan, 
because  every  single  one  of  his  criticisms 
nI,  think  has  a  valid  and  logical  answer. 

The  third  objection  the  Senator  made 
was  this: 

There  is  no  stipulation  that  the  liuturance 
companies  must  offer  plans  at  group  rates. 
In  fact,  the  bill  seems  to  be  predicated  on 
the  purchase  of  Individual  policies. 

My  answer  is  that  this  objection  Is 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 


intent  of  the  amendments.    The  amend- 
ments define  a  "carrier"  as  a  "voluntary 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other     nongovernmental     organization 
which  is  lawfully  engaged  in  providing, 
paying  for,  or  reimbursing  the  cost  of 
health  care  services  under  individual  or 
group   insurance   policies  or  contractjs, 
medical  or  hospital  service  agreements, 
membership  or  subscription  contracts,  or 
similar  group  arrangements,  in  consid- 
eration of  premiums  or  other  periodic 
charges  payable  to  the  carrier,  including 
a  health  benefits  plan  duly  sponsored  or 
underwritten  by  an  employee  organiza- 
tion"—page  5.  line  18.  through  line  3  on 
page  6. 

A  policy  to  be  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment payment  must  be  issued  by  a 
"carrier  which   has  obligated   itself  to 

provide  health  insurance  protection to 

an  individual  beneficiary— which  is  guar-~ 
anteed  renewable  or  noncancelable  and 
undo-  the  ttsms  of  which  the  premium 
rates  cannot  be  changed  with  respect  to 
any  individual  unless  such  rates  are  uni- 
formly changed  with  respect  to  all  other 
Individuals  in  the  same  class  or  category 
as  such  individual."  This  obviously 
clearly  contemplates  group  policies. 

The  fourth  objection  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  as  follows: 

Many  of  tliese  people  when  they  roach 
65  will  be  so  111  or  such  obviously  poor  risks 
that  no  insurance  man  In  his  right  mind 
would  sen  them  a  poUcy.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  does  not  even  offer  to  refund 
the  money  that  snch  older  people — ^unable 
to  get  ooverage  because  they  are  111  or  other- 
wise poor  commercial  risks— will  have  con- 
tributed over  the  years. 
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To  that  I  reply  as  follows: 

There  are  now  an  increasing  number 
of  health  protection  plans  available  to 
elderly  people  without  physical  exam- 
ination or  limitations  because  of  previ- 
ous health  history.  I  refer  Senators  to 
"Connecticut  65"  and  other  plans  put  in 
Record.  I  have  previously  mentioned 
them.  So  far  as  people  now  65  or  near- 
ing  65  are  concerned,  they  will  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  financing  in 
any  event,  so  the  discussion  of  refunds 
is  meaningless.  So  far  as  younger  E>eo- 
ple  are  concerned,  an  Increasing  number 
of  health  protection  plans  provide  for 
continued  coverage  after  65;  addi- 
tionally, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the 
number  of  plans  offered  to  65  and  over 
without  examination  will  continue  to 
increase. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
listed  a  total  of  eight  "specific"  objec- 
tions to  the  Bush  amendments,  many  of 
them  repetitious  of  points  already  dis- 
cussed. I  will  review  them  in  the  order 
in  which  he  listed  them: 

First  objection: 

The  pajrment  for  the  Insurance  company — 
•9  monthly — U  unrealistic  In  relation  to  the 
costa  of  health  Insvirance  today.  It  Is  In- 
flationary In  that  It  would  inflate  the  going 
rate  for  health  Insurance  today.  It  offers 
no  protection  to  the  beneficiary  against  In- 
flation; the  $9  payment  of  today  may  be 
virtually  worthless  10  or  20  years  from  now. 

Answer:  This  objection  is  really  in 
two  parts.  The  allegation  that  the  $9 
monthly  payments  are  "unrealistic"  is 
without  merit.  Much  health  care  pro- 
tection can  be  obtained  within  the  lim- 
its of  $9  monthly,  or  J 108  per  annum. 
The  Connecticut  65  plan  offers  four  op- 
tions, at  least  one  of  which  is  well  within 
the  $9  limit.  It  is  true  that  the  maxi- 
mum protection  under  Connecticut  65 
costs  $17  per  month,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  plan  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
protection,  including  payment  of  sur- 
geons' fees,  doctors'  bills,  drugs,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  not  available  under  the 
Anderson-Javits  proposal. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that 
Anderson-Javits  is  limited  primarily  to 
hospital -nursing  home  care.  If  other 
benefits  were  to  be  provided,  such  as  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  bills,  the  cost  of  drugs, 
and  so  forth,  the  payments  in  taxes  un- 
der this  proposal  would  also  be  "unreal- 
istic," and  would  have  to  be  increased. 

As  to  the  argument  that  the  Bush 
amendments  are  "inflationary,"  this 
overlooks  the  intense  competition  which 
exists  in  the  health  insurance  field 
among  nonprofit  organizations  such  as 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  mutual  insur- 
ance companies,  commercial  companies, 
and  plans  offered  by  employee  organiza- 
tions. With  the  broader  market  which 
would  exist  if  the  Bush  amendments 
were  adopted,  it  can  safely  be  assumed 
that  this  competition  would  be  intensi- 
fied rather  than  diminished,  and  would 
drive  rates  down  rather  than  up. 

Additionally,  the  allegation  that  a  $9 
payment  may  be  "worthless"  10  or  20 
years  from  now  is  specious.  It  applies 
equally  to  the  existing  social  security 
system.  If  living  costs  rise,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  existing  social  security 
benefits  will  be  periodically  adjusted  by 
the  Congress.    If  health  care  costs  rise. 


payments  under  the  Biish  amendments 
would  also  be  periodically  adjusted.  This 
would  require  increases  in  the  social 
security  taxes,  but  this  result  would  also 
follow  if  the  Anderson-Javits  approach 
were  to  be  adopted. 

The  "inflation"  argimient  assumes  that 
continued  inflation  is  inevitable.  This 
would  be  true  only  if  inflationary 
policies  are  condoned  by  the  Congress. 

Second  objection: 

Providing  a  dollar  subsidy.  Instead  of  medi- 
cal services,  has  two  serious  faults:  It  is 
inequitable  In  any  national  program: 

(a)  Nine  dollars  would  purchase  a  policy 
providing  a  greater  amount  of  care  in  one 
section  of  the  country  than  It  would  in 
another. 

(b)  All  aged  persons  eligible  for  the  sub- 
sidy •  •  •  would  not  have  available  to  them 
the  same  policies  with  the  same  benefits 
offered   by   the  same   companies. 

Answer:  As  to  (a),  this  criticism  ap- 
plies equally  to  existing  social  security 
beneflts.  Living  costs  vary  widely  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  generally 
speaking  being  higher  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South. 

As  to  (b),  many  companies  are 
licensed  to  issue  insurance  in  all  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Additionally,  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Bush  proposal  is  that  it  permits  an  in- 
dividual to  make  a  selection  among  a 
wide  variety  of  health  care  plans  and 
choose  the  one  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Third  objection: 

Absolutely  no  control  is  offered  by  the 
Bush  bill  over  policy  provisions  excluding  or 
restricting  coverage  for  specified  medical  con- 
ditions or  illnesses. 

Answer :  As  previously  noted,  there  are 
an  increasing  number  of  plans  available 
to  the  elderly  without  physical  examina- 
tion or  limitation  because  of  previous 
health  history. 

Fourth  objection: 

In  the  bill,  there  is  absolutely  no  guaran- 
tee that  a  beneficiary  of  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished for  his  benefit  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment wiU  receive  fair  value  in  return  for 
the  dollars  paid  for  insurance. 

Answer:  Intense  competition  among 
providers  of  health  insurance  is  the  best 
assurance  that  value  will  be  received  for 
an  individual's  premium  dollars.  To  be 
eligible  to  participate,  a  carrier  must  be 
imder  State  supervision  which  should  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  issuance  of 
fraudulent  policies.  Additionally,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  HEW,  although  without 
regulatory  powers  under  the  terms  of  the 
amendments,  would  offer  guidance  to  and 
information  to  elderly  persons  concern- 
ing the  type  of  policies  available. 

Fifth  objection: 

It  is  said  by  Senator  Bush  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  receive  back.  In  the 
form  of  taxes,  part  of  the  subsidies  paid.  It 
Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Federal  taxing 
power  to  expend  large  amounts  of  tax  money, 
in  order  to  receive  a  small  amount  in  return. 
The  amount  of  profits  retained  by  insurance 
companies  would  undoubtedly  exceed  any 
taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Answer:  This  was  a  minor  argimient 
in  support  of  the  amendments.  It  has 
no  application  to  the  large  amounts  of 
health  insurance  issued  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations such  as  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  mutual  companies,  and  employee 


organizations.  Insofar  as  commercial 
companies  are  concerned,  the  Federal 
Government  would  receive  in  revenues  a 
substantial  percentage  of  any  profits 
earned. 

Sixth  objection: 

The  social  seciu-ity  beneficiary  who  is  able 
to  get  a  policy  will  have  his  money  admin- 
istered, divided  up,  and  parceled  out  by  a 
company  which  does  not  represent  him  at 
all,  or  only  does  so  nominally,  and  whose 
principal   obligation   is   to   its   stocltholders. 

Answer:  This  objection  again  is  based 
upon  the  misconception  that  the  amend- 
ments relate  only  to  health  insurance 
provided  by  commercial  companies.  It 
has  no  application  to  the  nonprofit  mu- 
tual organizations  which  loom  so  large 
in  this  field.  Both  the  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  the  commercial  com- 
panies have  a  good  record  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  their  policyholders. 

Seventh  objection : 

Section  1601(a)  of  the  bill  refers  to  "re- 
newable or  noncancellable"  policies  as  the 
only  type  acceptable  for  subsidy.  On  the 
other  hand,  section  1602  says  that  an  other- 
wise eligible  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  sub- 
sidy if  he  gets  a  pwllcy  which  obligates  the 
Insurance  company  to  provide  protection 
"for  a  period  not  leas  than  12  months  in 
duration."  These  two  provisions  appear 
qiUte  contrary. 

Answer:  This  objection  is  the  only  one 
which  has  real  validity.  The  inclusion 
of  the  language  referring  to  a  policy  of 
not  less  than  12  months'  duration  was 
a  drafting  error,  in  the  bill,  and  has  been 
corrected  in  the  modified  amendments 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  are 
now  before  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
defect  in  the  bill  to  my  attention,  but 
the  incident  illustrates  the  dangerous 
pitfalls  in  attempting  to  write  such  tech- 
nical legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  reinforces  the  argvunent  that  all 
amendments  deaUng  with  financing 
health  care  for  the  aged  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  for 
careful  study  and  correction  of  such 
technical  defects  as  may  exist  before 
floor  action. 

Eighth  objection: 

Almost  every  commercial  hospitai  and  sur- 
gical-medical contract  excludes  coverage  for 
care  provided   in  State  and  local   facilities. 

Answer:  This  objection  applies  equally 
to  the  Anderson-Javits  proposal  which 
excludes  coverage  for  care  provided  in 
mental  institutions,  tuberculosis  sani- 
tariums, and  so  forth. 

If  a  person  is  already  being  cared  for 
in  State  or  local  hospital  facilities,  he 
is  not  in  need  of  duplicating  protection. 

The  voluntary  health  insurance  and 
prepayment  plans  are  truly  dynamic  in 
character.  Nowhere  is  their  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  circumstances  and 
needs  of  society  made  more  clear  than 
in  coverage  for  older  people. 

Predictions  have  been  made  that  as 
many  as  75  percent  of  the  people  over 
65  may  be  covered  by  voluntary  plans 
by  1969. 

Such  predictions  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  no  more 
legislation  in  this  fleld.  With  adoption 
of  my  proposal.  It  is  logical  that  the  cur- 
rent rapid  progress  would  be  accentuated 
further.     Virtually  all  who  want  and 
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need  coverage  would  have  it  almost  im- 
mediately. 

It  Is  valid  to  assume  that  its  adoption 
would  expand  the  beneflts  of  health  care 
for  older  people  more  rapidly  than  could 
j>ossibly  be  d«ine  by  any  plan  requiring 
creation  of  new  and  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery for  direct  Federal  administra- 
tion of  a  medical  care  program. 

As  I  have  said,  one  of  the  features  of 
the  King-Anderson  proposal  and  its  suc- 
cessor that  disturbs  me  is  that  it  would 
result  In  the  creation  of  a  giant,  groping, 
new  bureauciacy  to  distribute  health 
care,  not  In  money,  but  in  kind.  It 
would  be  designed  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  representatives  would  be  di- 
recting people  to  do  this  or  that.  They 
would  have  no  freedom  of  choice,  no 
freedom  of  selection.  I  very  much  fear 
that  the  administrative  costs  of  setting 
up  the  proposed  great  and  unnecessary 
bureaucracy  would  become  a  very  heavy 
burden  to  the  social  security  system. 

That  is  one  of  the  very  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  King-Anderson  approach. 
Certainly  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
my  enthusiasm  for  It  is  under  very  great 
control. 

Not  all  older  people  have  the  same 
needs.  Nor  are  services  available  in  the 
same  way  or  extent  to  all  people.  Pat- 
terns of  care  vary  from  community  to 
community  and  from  State  to  State. 
With  a  voluntary  system,  the  indi- 
vidual may  choose  from  a  widt  variety 
of  plans.  He  may  elect  to  exclude  certain 
types  of  services  and  to  include  others. 
These  elections,  freely  arrived  at  on  an 
Individual  basis,  are  possible  now.  They 
would  be  strengthened  and  enhanced 
through  my  amendments.  Such  elec- 
tions would  not  be  possible  under  any 
federally  operated  service  plan. 

After  all,  older  people  do  not  need  to 
have  some  one  in  Washington  decide 
what  kind  of  protection  they  should 
have.  This  they  can  do  themselves. 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  they  want  to  do. 
The  problem  which  confronts  many 
of  them  is  financial. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Needs  for  Aged  People. 
I  have  attended  hearings.  The  point 
that  stands  out  in  the  hearings  is  the 
fact  that  some  aged  people  are  short  of 
cash.  It  is  money  that  they  need.  It  is 
that  essential  need  with  which  my  pro- 
posal is  concerned.  My  plan  would  pro- 
vide money  without  destroying  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  to  exercise  their  right 
of  election. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  cost  of  the  amendments  to 
H.R.  10606  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI 
cannot  be  accurately  calculated. 

Estimates  of  the  early  year  costs  for 
the  King-Anderson  bill,  as  I  said  earher, 
have  run  as  high  as  $4  biUion.  The 
Anderson-Javits  amendments  would  ob- 
viously cost  even  more.  The  truth  is 
costs  cannot  be  calculated  for  a  service- 
type  program. 

Adoption  of  these  proposals  would  in- 
volve a  commitment  of  taxes  in  an 
amount  which  neither  Congress  nor  the 
public  can  calculate.  My  proposal,  in 
contrast,  is  capable  of  maximum  cost 


estimates  which  will  permit  exact  ap- 
praisal of  the  burden  which  the  individ- 
ual must  bear. 

Through  cash  benefits,  as  in  my  pro- 
posal, the  taxes  can  be  accurately  es- 
timated. The  program  thus  created 
would  be  responsive  to  continuing  exer- 
cise of  flscal  responsibility  by  the 
Congress. 

Should  it  seem  prudent,  at  some  later 
date  because  of  changed  circumstances 
to  alter  the  health  insurance  benefits 
payments  under  my  proposal,  such 
changes  could  be  made  by  Congress  just 
as  benefit  payments  under  the  existing 
social  security  system  have  teen  made 

They  would  always  be  made,  however 
with  the  taxpayer— both  young  and 
old— in  mind. 

Older  people  do  not  want  to  be  made 
wards  of  the  state,  for  medical  care  or 
for  anything  else. 

They  do  want  equitable  treatment. 

They  want  recognition  that  they  are 
the  first  and  most  serious  victims  of  in- 
fiatlon.  In  health  insurance,  as  in  other 
matters,  they  feel  they  are  enUtled  to 
some  action  by  their  Government  which 
wUl  help  them  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
with  which  they  are  confronted. 

This  is  what  my  proposal  would  pro- 
vide. 

It  does  not  claim  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
costs  of  medical  care  or  for  all  of  the 
costs  of  any  health  insurance  plan  an 

individual  might  choose.  It  does  provide 
a  payment  which  will  give  the  older  per- 
son a  chance  for  health  insxirance  com- 
parable to  that  of  other  citizens. 

It  provides  a  cash  payment  which  will 
meet  the  cost  of  basic  services.  It  puts 
the  older  person  on  a  footing  in  buying 
health  insurance  comparable  to  what  he 
would  have  while  working.  This  is  what 
the  older  person  wants — an  equitable 
chance  to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet. 

This  my  amendment  would  do  without 
jeopardizing  the  whole  social  security 
system,  without  disregard  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, without  interfering  with  the 
American  system  of  medical  care,  and 
without  destroying  any  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual's freedom  to  evaluate  his  own 
needs  and  elect  his  own  method  of  pro- 
viding for  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  might 
say  that  the  big  question  now  is  wheth- 
er we  will  attempt  a  new  adventure  of 
distributing  health  care  in  kind  at  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  level,  or  whether 
we  will  stick  to  the  original  purposes 
of  the  social  security  system,  which  was 
to  raise  cash  through  a  special  social  se- 
curity tax  and  to  distribute  the  cash  in 
accordance  with  the  payments  made  by 
the  members  of  the  system. 

My  plan  is  in  concert  and  in  tune 
with  the  social  security  system.  It  is 
a  fiscally  sound  plan.  My  plan  is  a  non- 
inflationary  plan,  and  a  plan  which  will 
not  materially,  if  at  all,  increase  the 
size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  which 
would  certainly  be  vastly  increased  by 
the  adoption  of  the  King-Anderson  plan 
or  even  by  the  modiflcation  of  it  which 
is  before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  I  will 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  COST 
REDUCTION  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  27  of  last  year  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara.  In  it,  the  Secretary 
discussed  the  need  for  more  effective  eco- 
nomic planning  within  that  huge  agency 
and  made  the  flat  statement,  "we  can 
effect  substantial  savings  without  im- 
pairing our  military  readiness."  These 
words  were  spoken  after  he  had  been  at 
his  post  less  than  4  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  capable  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  a  man  of  his  word. 
In  a  report  to  President  Kennedy  last 
week,  he  announced  that  the  Department 
anticipated  savings  of  approximately 
$750  million  for  flscal  year  1962.  Fur- 
thermore, he  predicted  that  within  5 
years,  the  armual  savings  would  total  $3 
billion.  All  of  these  savings  are  to  be 
achieved  without  any  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  our  combat  forces. 

They  are  being  achieved  in  several 
ways,  such  as  setting  inventory  require- 
ments at  more  realistic  levels,  buying 
only  what  is  needed,  using  existing  in- 
ventories more  efficiently,  putting  pro- 
curements of  as  many  items  as  possible 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis,  stressing  in- 
centive contracts,  seUing  obsolete  facul- 
ties and  standardizing  paperwork  within 
the  military  services. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
these  economies  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  their  agents.  The 
news  is  very  refreshing  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  staff  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  splendid  progress 
they  are  making. 

Let  me  say  that  other  heads  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  would  do  well  to  study 
this  report  to  see  if  some  of  the  tech- 
niques of  economizing  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  might  apply  to  their 
organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Secretary  McNamara's  memo- 
randum to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum  fob  the  President 
The  Secretart  of  Detense, 

Washington,  July  5,  1962. 
Subject:  Defense  Department  cost  reduction 
program. 
When  you  first  took  office,  you  gave  me 
two  instructions: 

1.  Develop  the  force  structure  necessary 
to  our  military  requirements  without  regard 
to  arbitrary  budget  ceilings. 

2.  Procxu*  and  operate  this  force  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 
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The  steps  w»  have  takm  to  acconlanc« 

with  your  first  Instruction  tiave  atresgthened 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces,  have  balanced 
them  with  noniraclear  forces  capable  of 
meettnir  chaUengee  to  onr  Batfonal  Interest 
In  any  part  of  the  world,  and  hav»  created 
a  B0W  kind  of  ftarce  tbat  can  deal  with  the 
special  rhaltonye  otf  aubveraUm  and  guerrUla 
warfare. 

Tbe  extent  ot  ibeee  cbangea  has  underlined 
the  Importance  of  your  second  instruction. 
We  have  moved  on  several  fl^jnts  to  carry 
out  this  Instruction  as  well. 

First,  we  have  Instituted  a  new  program- 
ing and  budgeting  procedure  under  which 
aar  requirements  for  forces,  weapons,  and 
support  elements  axe  evaluated  In  relation  to 
the  principal  aaUltary  mtvafntis  atf  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  rather  than  by  organi- 
sational component.  This  procedxire  has 
permitted  tie  to  Wentlfy  and  eliminate  over- 
lapping and  duplicative  systems,  and  to  set 
objectives  for  trteexvlce  sjrstems  wberc  ttiey 
are  clearly  suitable. 

Second,  we  have  projected  our  require- 
ments by  major  mUwAons  6  years  Into  the 
future,  and  have  computed  the  long-term 
eoets  of  development,  capital  Investment,  and 
operation.  This  Innovation  is  making  our 
eoat-effectlveneBs  studies  far  more  meaning- 
ful, thus  leading  to  sounder  dcdsloos  as  to 
those  programs  which  should  t>e  accelerated— 
and  those  which  should  be  stretched  out. 
deferred  or  terminated. 

"Third,  we  are  giving  intense  scrutiny  to 
our^wtrrement  and  logistics  policies  since 
70  percent  at  every  defense  dollar  Is  spent  on 
purchasing,  construction,  operating  depots 
and  bases,  maintenance.  transportaUon  and 
conununlcatlon  services. 

My  purpose,  in  this  memorandum,  to  to 
report  to  you  on  oiu-  progreas  since  Janu- 
ary 1961  In  cutting  the  cost  of  defense  logis- 
tics—and  on  our  goals  in  that  Held  for  the 
next  S  years. 

A.?*!^^°fw  "^  '^"°~  •*  ^*^  *a*e°  to 
date  and  thoae  we  contemplate  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  can  report  to  you  that  within  5  years 
we  can  cut  the  cost  of  the  Department's 
loglsUcal  operations  by  at  least  93  billion 
per  year.  These  annual  savings  will  resxilt 
from  the  more  efficient  management  of  ovir 
logistical  system  and  will  not  be  achieved 
through  a  reduction  In  the  strength  of  our 
combat  forces. 

Since  IMi.  we  have  Initiated  actions  that 
will  cut  logistics  costs  by  an  estimated  $760 
miUlon  In  fiscal  year  1963.  Thus  26  per- 
cent of  our  5-year  goal  has  ah-eiuly  been 
reached.  These  savings  are  being  achieved 
In  three  ways: 

1.  Buying  only  what  we  need  to  achieve 
balanced  readiness. 

2.  Buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price. 

3.  Reducing  c^>eratlng  oosts  through  In- 
tegration  and  standardization. 

We  are  buying  only  what  we  need,  first 
by  setting  Inventory  requirements  at  realis- 
tic levels  and  by  iislng  existing  Inventories 
more  efllclently: 

By  reevaluating  Inventory  levels,  we  were 
able  to  cancel  the  procurement  of  $150  mil- 
lion of  spare  parts  In  fiscal  year  19fl2.  Re- 
ducUons  In  excess  of  this  amount  are 
anticipated  in  future  years. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  ways  to  reduce 
the  procurement  of  new  Inventories  U  to 
transfer  the  excess  stocks  of  one  depart- 
ment to  meet  the  deficits  of  the  other  de- 
partments. During  fiscal  year  1962,  we 
stepped  up  the  transfer  of  Idle  Inventories 
within  and  among  the  services  to  avoid  or 
reduce  new  procxirement  wherever  possible 
We  are  averaging  $19  million  per  month  In 
such  transfers  more  than  last  year — an  an- 
nual Improvement  In  use  of  existing  Inven- 
tories of  more  than  $225  million. 

As  an  example  of  such  transfers,  the  Navy 
found  that  it  had  an  excess  <rf  328  new 
silver-plated  roller  bearings  which  cost  $79 
each.    The  Air  P>orce  developed  a  requlre- 
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msni  for  this  Item  which  Is  used  In  over- 
hauling aircraft  engines.  The  transfer  was 
effected  from  Wavy  to  Air  Force  at  a  saving 
In  new  procurement  of  $26,000.  This  Is  one 
of  4,M0  Item  tnuMfers  which  now  occur 
monthly  vlthtai  the  Department  at  Defense. 

Further,  at  the  same  time,  stocks  sold  as 
surplus  are  bringing  a  better  return  to  the 
Treasury  estimated  at  $10  mlUloa  In  fiscal 
year  1962,  as  a  result  of  mora  afflclent 
merchandising. 

Secondly,  we  are  buying  only  what  we 
need,  by  eliminating  "goldplatlng"  In  our 
spedflcBtlons: 

£ach  month  we  add  over  40.000  new  Items 
to  oar  Inventories  to  support  new  weapons. 
In  the  abaencs  ot  usage,  wearout.  and  faU- 
ure    experlencs,    our    speciflcaUona    writers 


naturally  ovcrspeclfy  ai  the  outesi  te  assure 
maximum  reliability.  However,  attar  opsr- 
aUng  experience  has  been  gained,  thousands 
^Items  can  be  engineered  downward  wlth- 
owt  risk.  Sooae  Items  can  be  eliminated  en- 
tfasly.  For  o«hers  cheapwr  materials  and 
manufacturing  processes  can  be  spedflMl. 

Bach  military  department  during  the  past 
year  has  started  a  major  drive  on  cost  re- 
duction through  value  engineering — both  by 
Its  own  technicians  and  by  its  contractors. 
The  Air  ^rce  and  Navy  report  savings  of 
$64  aalllloB  under  thto  program  this  year. 
Our  D<^>-wkle  goal  is  to  cut  costs  through 
value  engineering  annually  by  at  least  $100 
million. 

Recent  examples  o<  value  engineering  In- 
clude ; 
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Our  second  major  program  to  to  buy  at 
the  lowest  sound  price.  We  are  accompBsh- 
Ing  thto,  first,  by  seeking  greater  price  com- 
petition: 

Since  Korea,  the  procurement  of  elec- 
tronic. mlssHe  and  other  new  weapons  sys- 
tams  has  risen  from  12  percent  to  almost 
52  percent  of  annual  contract  placements. 
Procurement  of  conventional  volun^-pro- 
ductlon  weapons  has  declined  In  proportion. 
As  a  consequence,  a  steady  downtrend  In 
awards  based  on  price  competition  has  oc- 
curred. A  substantial  part  of  thto  decline 
has  been  unavoidable.  However,  early  In 
calendar  1961.  the  service  secretaries  and 
I  concluded  that  part  of  thto  downtrend 
was  resulting  from  lack  of  advance  planning 
by  ovu-  procurement  agencies  so  that  procure- 
ment specifications  will  be  available  and 
competitive  bids  will  be  sought  as  early  as 
possible.  Directives  were  Issued  requiring 
price  competition  wherever  practicable,  with 
sole  source  procurement  to  be  allowed  only 
after  rigid  review. 

In  the  12  months  ended  March  31,  1962, 
were  were  able  to  convert  $650  million  In 
purchases  from  a  sole  source  to  a  competi- 
tive basto.  Our  studies  show  that  each  dol- 
lar spent  competitively  buys  at  least  25 
percent  more.  This  represents  a  potential 
savings  In  the  past  12  months  of  $160  million. 

During  the  next  6  years  our  goal  to  to 
triple  this  saving. 

Examples  of  price  reductions  realised  to 
date  Include: 
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7.  Ainraft  wrndsti ield . 
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We  are  buying  at  the  lowest  sound  price, 
secondly,  by  utilising  fixed  price  and  Incen- 
tive contracts  wherever  possible  ; 

A  result  of  the  trend  toward  complex 
weapon  systems,  and  larger  research  and 
development    expenditures,    baa    been    In- 
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creased  usage  o*  cast-ptas-ftzed-tee  (CPFF) 
contracts. 

Under  CPFF  arrangcmento  contractors 
have  litUe  Incsntivs  to  hold  down  costs,  *»vii 

final  costs  are  now  exceeding  contractors' 
ertlmates  by  hundreds  of  minions  annually. 
We  estimate  that  cost  reductions  of  10  per- 
cent to  15  percent  result  when  CPFF  con- 
tracts are  converted  to  fixed  fee  or  IncenUve 
arrangements  under  which  the  contractor  Is 
rswardsd  for  good  perlornuknce  aAd  penal- 
ized for  poor  performance. 

In  June  1961  the  service  Secretaries  nM  I 
directed  vigorous  action  to  reduce  sharply 
the  n^e  of  CPFF  contracts.  Industry  has 
cooperated,  and  we  have  now  converted  over 
•1  bllUon  to  these  preferred  arrangements 
during  fiscal  year  1962— at  an  estimated 
savings  of  $100  million.  The  lot^-term  trend 
In  CPFF  contracting  has  been  reversed. 

Our  long-term  goal  to  to  reduce  CPFF  con- 
tracts by  $6  Wlllon,  generating  potential  sav- 
ings of  $600  million. 

The  third  major  segment  of  our  program 
to  directed  toward  reducing  oparattag  costs 
through  Integration  and  standanllBatlon : 

(a)  Unnecessary  overhead  at  bases  and  In- 
stallations to  being  eliminated. 

(b)  The  massive  paperwork  associated 
with  procurement  and  logtotlcs  to  being 
standardized. 

(c)  The  supply  and  service  activities  are 
being  managed  more  effldently. 

Technological  progress  causes  obsolescence 
not  only  in  mUltary  hardware  but  also  in  the 
facilities  constructed  for  their  deployment. 
It  to  essential  that  our  nearly  7.000  military 
Installations  be  continually  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  oixr  needs  now  and  In  the  event  of 
emergency.  Those  bases  and  Installations 
which  are  no  longer  required  must  be  Inac- 
tivated, and  disposed  of  where  feasible.  An 
evaluatlOTi  of  the  1.000  largest  bases,  plus 
certain  of  the  smaller  Uistallations.  has  been 
completed.  The  closure,  reduction,  or  sale 
of  269  military  Installations  has  been  di- 
rected, with  the  results  which  are  summar- 
ized below : 

(a)  Real  estate  returned  to  tax  rolto,  216.- 
776  acres;  (b)  Industrial  plants  with  com- 
mercial potential  available  for  sale.  28 
plants;  (c)  personnel  to  be  released  or  re- 
assigned, 42,938  men;  (d)  ann^^ni  operating 
savings,  $257  million. 

During  the  next  8  years  it  to  anticipated 
that  these  annual  savings  will  bs  at  least 
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doubled  as  a  result  of  the  permanent  base 
evaluation  program  which  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

To  ease  the  economic  Impact  of  base 
closures,  employment  assistance  to  being 
given  to  employees,  and  communities  are 
aided  in  finding  other  utilization  for  the 
excess  facilities.  Major  assistance  has  been 
rendered  to  eight  communities. 

Presque  Isle,  Maine;'  Benlcla,  Calif.;"  De- 
catur, 111.;'  Harllngen,  Tex.;  Rossford,  Ohio; 
Raritan.  N.J.;  Green  Cove  Springs.  Fla.;  and 
Tongue  Point,  Oreg. 

By  standardizing  the  massive  paperwork 
associated  with  procurement  and  logistics,  an 
$80  million  annual  reduction  in  clerical  costs 
will  be  realized.  Actions  taken  to  date  In- 
clude: 

(a)  Slmpllflcation  of  purchasing  proce- 
dures: The  75  days  now  required  to  process 
purchasing  paperwork  within  DOD  Is  being 
reduced  to  45  days  or  less,  it  to  our  goal  to 
reduce  cost  of  repwrtB  required  from  con- 
tractors by  $30  million  annually. 

(b)  Standardization  of  requisitioning  pro- 
cedures: At  present.  16  different  forms  and 
systems  are  used  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. Thto  results  In  rewriting  280,000 
requisitions  each  day  when  one  service  buys 
from  another.  On  July  1,  1962,  all  services 
and  DBA  will  adopt  the  same  system.  The 
value  of  time  saved  is  $20  million  per  year. 
In  addition  procurement  action  will  be  accel- 
erated. I 

(c)  Standardized  shipping  documents  At 
present,  90  different  bilto  of  lading  and  ship- 
ping forms  ar«'  used.  Pour  re  writings  of 
documents  are  required  on  shipments  to 
oversea  users  and  there  are  450.000  shipments 
per  month.  This  delays  the  movement  and 
optimum  loading  of  ships  and  other  carriers 
On  December  1,  1962,  a  uniform  paperwork 
system  will  be  Instelled.  The  value  of  time 
saved :  $30  million  per  year. 

During  fiscal  year  1963,  economies  ex- 
ceeding $100  million  will  be  realized  from 
actions  which  have  already  been  token  to 
manage  more  efficiently  our  supply  and  serv- 
ice activities.  During  the  next  5  years  sav- 
ings In  logistics  service  functions  should  ex- 
ceed $400  million  annually.  These  savlnes 
are  detailed  below :  * 

(a)  The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  formed 
on  January  i.  1962,  has  contributed  budgeted 
savings  of  $28  million  In  operating  expense 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  plus  an  Inventory  draw- 
down of  $229  million.  Looking  ahead  DSA 
should  produce  operating  economies  totaling 
$50  million  annually,  and  an  Inventory  draw- 
down which  may  finally  reach  $2  billion. 

(b)  Plans  for  consolidation  of  all  long- 
Une  networks,  both  Jn  continental  United 
Btates  and  overs*  as,  have  been  approved  for 
execution  over  the  next  3  years.  Annual 
•avings  are  projected  at  about  $30  mUllon 
When  networks  are  fully  integrated  and 
electromechanical  switching  has  been  in- 
stalled. 

(c)  The  traffic  management  service  In 
flscal  year  1962  obtained  reduced  freight  and 
passenger  rates  T.otallng  $40  million.  It  to 
anticipated  that  thto  rtte  of  savings  will 
increase  to  $65  million  In  fiscal  year  1963. 

(d)  Equipment  maintenance:  The  Air 
Force  has  broken  new  ground  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  aircraft  maintenance  by  Installing 
a  procedure  for  the  continuous  analysis  of 
every  part  failure  on  every  aircraft.  As  a 
result,  in  fiscal  year  1962,  4,400  maintenance 
man-years  were  released  for  other  assign- 
ments, and  the  equivalent  of  45  B-52-s  and 
31  KC-135-S  was  made  available  for  opera- 
t  onal  service.  These  savings  made  It  pos- 
sible  for    SAC   to    Incrtfase    the    B-62    alert 
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posture  from  a  30-  to  a  60-percent  alert 
status  without  an  Increase  In  maintenance 
resources  or  operational  equipment.  Budg- 
eted reductions  In  fiscal  year  1963,  due  to 
reduced  labor  and  parts  consumption,  total 
$48  million.  Oxir  5-year  goal  calls  for  an 
annual  reduction  of  at  least  $300  million  In 
equipment  maintenance  costs  of  all  services 

(e)  Operation  and  maintenance  of  real 
property:  The  principal  opportunity  for  im- 
provement and  economy  is  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  400,000  units  of  family  housing. 
A  separate  housing  management  staff  has 
been  set  up  In  each  Department  and  in  my 
office  to  oversee  this  program.  During  the 
next  5  years  our  goal  Is  to  reduce  housing 
maintenance  costs  per  unit  by  10  percent. 

In  summary,  our  objective  is  to  reduce 
the  annual  cost  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's procurement  and  logistics  by  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
based  on  the  present  military  force  struc- 
ture, without  impairing  operational  effec- 
tiveness. A  substantial  beginning  toward 
this  goal  has  been  made  since  January  1961 
Economies  totaling  over  $750  million  have 
been  approved  and  are  in  process  of  realiza- 
tion. As  they  materialize,  these  savings  are 
being  refiected  in  annual  budgets  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Robert  S.  McNamaea. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1962 


Successfully  completed.  Actions  Include 
utilization  for  State  vocational  school,  new 
private  Industry,  public  school,  housing  for 
the  elderly,  hospital,  community  airport,  resi- 
dential development 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  be  charged  to  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bush  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Is    all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.    The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.     The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Cormecticut     fMr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
South    Carolina    [Mr.    Johnston],    the 
Senator   from   Oklahoma    [Mr.   Kerr], 
the    Senator    from    Washington     [Mr. 
Magnuson],   the    Senator   from    Maine 


[Mr.  MusKiEl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxjlbright],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana fMr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Semctor 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
fMr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  aljsent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.' 
Pearson]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The   result   was   announced — yeas   5 
nays  75,  as  follows: 


(No.   119  Leg.] 

YEAS— 5 

Bush 

Lauscbe 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Prouty 

NAYS— 75 

Allott 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hlckey 

Pas  tore 

Bottum 

HUl 

Pell 

Burdick 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Russell 

Capehart 

Keating 

Scott 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

CarroU 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Case 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Stennis 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

McGee 

Tower 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervln 

Miller 

WUliams,  Del. 

Pong 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Gold  water 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Morton 

Yo\mg,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Ken- 

Beall 

Engle 

Long.  Mo. 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Butler 

Hart 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Dodd 

Javits 

Smith,  Mass. 

Eastland 

Johnston 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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July  IS 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalt  In  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OKDXB  or  BT7SINZSS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  yield  himself  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  and  also  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader, 
with  respect  to  what  plans  there  are  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCabtht]  has  an  amend- 
ment, as  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  do  not  know  whether 
other  Senatoi-s  have  amendments  to 
offer.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
very  important  one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  quite  all  right 
I  was  trying  only  to  determine  what  the 
work  volume  would  be  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  whether  there  were  likely  to  be 
any  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  want  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  my  colleague  LMr.  McCarthy  1 
indicated  he  would  be  willing  to  have  a 
voice  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  amendment  adopted.  I  do  not  care 
whether  there  is  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  agree  the  amend- 
ment is  important. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted   overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  because 
I  think  my  amendment  has  a  better 
chance  to  pass  on  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  will,  as  always,  be  accom- 
modated, either  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
and  in  this  case  willingly. 

I  believe  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  will  be  voted  on 
by  voice  vote.  In  the  meantime,  I  wish 
to  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  appear  that  there  might  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  this  afternoon.  I  made 
the  inquiry  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  agreed  the  Senate  would  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow,  and  certain  Members 
of  the  Senate  want  to  catch  planes  and 
trains. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily ask  for  a  yea-or-nay  vote,  but  if 
there  should  be  a  showdown,  I  would 
want  to  be  sine  that  a  voice  vote  Indi- 
cated how  Members  of  the  Senate  actu- 
ally felt  about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Humphrey,  Hart,  Doitglas, 
Javits,  Keating,  and  Scott.  I  call  up 
my  amendments  identified  as  6-2ft-82 — 
C.  and  ask  for  their  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators will  be  stated. 

The  CHisr  Clkbk.  It  Is  proposed  on 
page  72,  between  Lnes  14  and  15,  insert 
the  following: 

FZDEEAI.    PATMENTS    FOB    FOSTIB     CAKI    IN 
CHILO-CARZ    IKSTITUTIOrra 

See.  135.  (a)  Clause  (3)  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  section  408  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  child-care  Institu- 
tion" after  "foster  family  home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  this  section  In 
the  foster  family  home  of  any  Individual" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"of  this  section — 

"(1)  in  the  foster  family  home  of  any  in- 
dividual, whether  the  payment  therefor  is 
made  to  such  individual  or  to  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  child  placement  or  child- 
care  agency,  or 

"(2)  in  a  child-care  Institution,  whether 
the  payment  therefor  Is  made  to  such  Insti- 
tution or  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
child-placement  or  child-care  agency,  but 
subject  to  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  a  view  to  Including  as  "aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children"  in  the 
case  of  such  foster  care  In  such  Institutions 
only  those  Items  which  are  included  in  such 
term  In  the  case  of  foster  care  In  the  foster 
family  home  of  an  individual". 

(c)  Clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  j)aragraph  (f) 
of  such  section  are  each  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  child-care  institution"  after  "foster 
family  home". 

(d)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  -he  following:  ";  and  the 
term  'child-care  Institution'  means  a  non- 
profit private  child-care  institution  which 
Is  licensed  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated or  has  been  approved,  by  the  agency  of 
such  State  responsible  for  licensing  or  ap- 
proval of  Institutions  of  this  tjrpe,  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  established  for  such  li- 
censing." 

On  page  72,  line  17,  strike  out  "135" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "136". 

On  page  101,  line  5,  strike  out  "and 
152"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "135.  and 
152". 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
bill,  in  the  part  of  such  table  which  de- 
scribes the  contents  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  bill,  by  striking  out  "Sec.  135"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  136".  and 
by  inserting  after  the  matter  describing 
the  contents  of  section  134  of  the  bill  the 
following : 

"Sec.  135.  Federal  payments  for  foster  care  in 
chlld-care  Institutions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

This  amendment  restores  to  the  bill  a 
provision  which  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, accepted  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cwnmittee  of  the  House,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  when  it  passed  H  R. 
10606. 

A  number  ol  witnesses  testified  to  this 
provision  before  the  Senate  Ccmimittee 
on  Finance.  Insofar  as  I  can  recall  tiie 
record,  no  witness  opposed  the  inclusion 
of  this  language  in  the  bill,  although  the 
provision  was  eliminated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  provision  relates  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 


care  of  certain  foster  children,  that  Is, 
those  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
court,  are  taken  from  their  own  homes 
and  assigned  either  to  foster  family 
homes  or  to  private  child-care  institu- 
tions. Under  existing  law,  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  to  the  support 
of  children  who  are  removed  by  court 
order  from  unsuitable  ADC  homes  and 
are  placed  In  foster  family  homes.  It  is 
proposed  this  year  that  aid  be  extended 
to  these  children  even  though  they  are 
placed  in  foster  institutional  homes. 

My  amendment  would  simply  concur 
and  support  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  and  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  April  only  1,226  children  were  being 
assisted  under  the  temporary  program 
relating  to  foster  children.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  Including  child -care  institu- 
tions in  the  program  is  that  it  is  most 
difficult  for  welfare  agencies  to  find  fos- 
ter family  homes  for  the  children  who 
have  to  be  removed  from  their  own  fami- 
lies because  the  home  is  unsuitable. 
Oftentimes  the  children  may  suffer  from 
a  psychological  disturbance  as  a  result  of 
the  conditions  which  require  their  re- 
moval from  their  own  homes.  Whatever 
the  reasons  may  be,  it  has  been  found 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  private  foster 
homes  to  which  they  can  be  assigned. 

Oftentimes  such  children  require  spe- 
cial psychiatric  and  special  medical  care. 
These  services  are  not  available  in  the 
private  foster  family  homes  whereas 
child-care  institutions  are  likely  to  have 
the  necessary  experience  and  facilities. 

For  this  reason,  the  administration 
recommended  that  the  provision  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  placement  of  children 
in  private  nonprofit  chlld-care  institu- 
tions as  well  as  in  private  f or ter  family 
homes. 

AH  such  action  must  be  taken  under 
the  direction  of  a  court.  There  is  no 
welfare  agency  decision,  but  instead  a 
decision  supported  and  directed  by  a 
court. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  estimated 
that  about  1  percent  of  the  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  Involves  children  who 
are  in  unsuitable  homes,  so  the  esti- 
mated number  who  might  be  added  by 
this  amendment  is  an  additional  30.000 
children.  The  number  should  not  be 
that  high,  since,  according  to  testimony 
in  the  hearings,  many  children  who 
should  be  removed  are  being  left  in  un- 
suitable ADC  homes  because  the  States 
and  local  communities  cannot  afford  to 
place  them  in  child-care  institutions  and 
thus  lose  the  ADC  payments.  This  in- 
dicates that  we  are  already  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  the  care  of  the  same  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  are  being  cared  for 
under  the  most  undesirable  of  condi- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  should 
be  restored.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  should  be  restored  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  these 
amendments,  sponsored  by  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HumphkxtI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaktJ,  the 
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Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and 
Mr.  KeatiugJ.  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  A  number 
of  other  Senators  have  Indicated  their 
support  but  did  not  add  their  names  as 
cosponsors  within  the  time  allotted  un- 
der the  rule. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
accept  as  a  cosponsor  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  McCARTECY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator be  willing  to  permit  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  to  appear  as 
a  cosponsor?  

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  ask  that  that 
be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  permit  me  also  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  Senator  as  a  co6[>onsor. 

Mr.  KEATma.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown. 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  believe  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  should  con- 
tain the  mechanism  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  children  who  are  removed  by  a 
court  order  from  unsuitable  homes. 
These  unfortunate  children,  once  re- 
moved, must  clearly  be  given  aid  and 
attention  so  that  they  can  eventually  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  home.  Under  the 
original  bill,  specifically  section  135,  this 
help  could  be  offered  in  two  alternate 
ways,  depending  on  both  the  needs  of 
the  child  and  the  circumstances.  They 
could  either  be  sent  directly  to  foster 
homes,  or,  where  this  is  not  possible  or 
immediately  desirable,  to  chlld-care  in- 
stitutions. Unfortunately,  the  provision 
allowing  for  the  placement  in  a  child- 
care  institution  was  deleted  from  tlie 
House-passed  bill  in  committee.  This 
deletion  forces  tiie  State  welfare  agen- 
cies into  the  position  of  either  finding  a 
foster  home  immediately,  which  is  often 
extremely  difficult,  or,  in  some  serious 
cases,  leaving  the  child  in  an  unsuitable 
home. 


Certainly,  no  one  would  want  to  hin- 
der the  improvement  of  this  valuable 
program  by  such  an  omission.  We  of- 
fer the  amendment  to  H.R.  10606  where- 
by a  State  welfare  agency  would  have 
the  option  of  sending  these  neglected 
children  to  child -care  institutions.  This 
amendment  is  crucial  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
have  offered  it. 

The  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram and  the  so-called  TADC  program 
are  concerned  with  those  children 
who  are  in  need  or  who  are  removed 
from  their  homes  because  their  homes 
are  deemed  unsuitable.  The  term  "un- 
suitable" means  a  home  situation  in 
which  the  child  is  being  abused,  ne- 
glected, exploited,  or  permitted  to  live  in 
demoralizing  conditions  by  his  parents 
or  guardians.  Deciding  that  any  home 
Is  unsuitable  is  obviously  a  matter  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  child  involved. 
It  presents  a  real  problem  for  welfare 
officials  who  must  gather  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  take  the  issue  to  a  court,  and 
who  then  must  provide  for  this  suddenly 
helpless  and  totally  dependent  child. 

Naturally  the  desirable  course  of  action 
is  to  place  the  child  in  a  foster  home  as 


quickly  as  possible.  Agencies  which 
provide  for  such  placement  services  are 
conducted  under  both  public  and  volim- 
tary  auspices.  Finding  a  foster  home  is 
an  extremely  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing procedure,  and  there  are  many  fac- 
tors involved.  There  is  often  an  inter- 
mediate period  of  counseling,  treatment, 
or  readjustment  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  child.  The  child  often 
needs  a  place  to  stay  during  an  interim 
period  because  finding  a  foster  home  is 
often  difficult. 

Placement  services  are  performed  for 
the  child  by  both  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  within  the  States.  Often  more 
than  one  agency  is  serving  the  same 
child  at  the  same  time  in  different  ca- 
pacities; or  first  one  agency  will  con- 
tribute to  the  care  of  a  child  and  then 
another.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table 
below,  while  there  are  more  children 
served  in  foster  family  homes  by  public 
agencies,  there  are  more  served  in  child- 
care  institutions  through  voluntary 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  a  table  on  this  subject  at 
this  point  in  the  P.ecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


ChUdrcu  m  /osier  family  care  and  in  inalUutions  for  dependent  and  neglected  children    by 
auspices  of  agency,  United  States,  selected  years  19SS-61  i  ' 


Year 

Total 

Children  In  foster  family  care 

Children  in  InsUtutioas 

ToM 

Poblie 

Volmtar)' 

Total 

Public 

Voluntory 

Total 

PubUc 

VoluBtAry 

IMS 

laso 

1952. 

>a4fi,ooo 

(•) 
(•) 

229,500 

<»40.UU0 
<244,SO0 

« 72, 000 

(») 

C) 

117.800 

♦  129,  (WO 

«  133,300 

•177,000 

112,200 
*  111. 000 

•111,300 

'106,000 
{•) 
127,900 
148,500 
186,900 
104,200 

>  49, 000 
(') 
01,800 
106,400 
117,800 
122.300 

'56,000 
(») 

36.100 
37,100 
41,100 
41.gOD 

144,000 
95,000 

m 

86,000 
•81,100 
<8Q,300 

23.000 
18.C«, 

10,900 
•11,200 
«  11,000 

121,000 
77,000 

loss. 

1«10„ 

1961       ..    -      . 

76,100 
4  09.900 
4  0Q,80D 

I  National  esUraaUs,';  prepared  by  the  Chil<lren's  Bureaa  ExelndeF  chUdren  in  maternity  hoin«  for  anmarrird 
mother?,  rw.lentml  treatrwm  cpntprs  for  emotionnlly  disturbed  childr.n.  trainine  school*  fur  dcUnaiMsui  chiUraB. 
uiatitutions  for  mentaUy  or  physically  handicapped  chOdren,  and  other  institnttons  u.-»*^u«"*  cmimudm, 

>  Iiicludoi  children  in  adoptive  homes. 

•  Not  avBilnble, 

<  Kiclodes  temporary  shelters. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
1933  figure  above  is  interesting.  It  shows 
that  in  that  year  voluntary  agencies  pro- 
vided over  half  of  all  the  foster  care  ad- 
ministered. Now,  public  agencies  pro- 
vide almost  four-fifths  of  all  foster 
family  care.  As  far  as  children  under 
institutional  care  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  voluntary  agencies  have  main- 
tained a  greater  F>ercentage  than  public 
agencies  for  the  last  20  years. 

Another  significant  tabulation  is  the 
total  number  of  children  provided  with 
welfare  services.  In  1961,  while  a  total 
of  approximately  245,000  children  were 
aided,  the  breakdown  was  almost  50-50 
in  relation  to  public  and  voluntary 
agencies.  I  fully  believe  that  the  tem- 
porary child-welfare  program  for  the 
children  of  unemployed  workers  psissed 
last  year  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  take  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  into  consideration. 

Private  agencies,  which  provide  an 
equally  important  and  valuable  function 
In  the  area  of  child  welfare,  should  not 
be  denied  financial  assistance  merely  be- 
cause they  are  private.  Such  discrimi- 
nation does  not  make  sense,  especially 


where  the  interested  parties  are  home- 
less children. 

Public  institutions  alone  cannot 
handle  this  program  adequately.  Each 
child  has  different  problems  which  must 
be  coped  with.  It  does  not  matter  to 
the  child  what  type  of  agency  Is  helping 
him.  It  should  not  matter  to  us.  I  do 
not  by  any  means  object  to  exercising 
care  in  the  administraticm  of  these  Fed- 
eral funds,  but  there  is  something  out  of 
balance  when  the  sheer  fastidiousness 
of  administration  thwarts  the  effective- 
ness of  a  program. 

This  amendment  represents  simple 
fairness  and  will  greatly  improve  this 
bill.    It  deserves  our  full  support. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  for  himself 
and  other  Senators. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  when  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKBY  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorxun  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  from  the  time  on  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  my  speech  without  interruption, 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  if 
there  are  questions. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  one 
way  to  measure  a  civilization  is  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  its  oldest  and  weakest  mem- 
bers. The  dimensions  and  intensity  of 
the  debate  now  underway  in  this  body — 
and  the  resonance  of  its  echo  throughout 
the  country — shows  very  clearly  that  we 
are  a  mature  people,  a  civilized  people, 
seeking  earnestly  to  ameliorate  our 
weaknesses  and  elevate  our  standards  la 
the  care  of  our  aged. 

I  am  gratified  that  neither  here  in 
this  body  nor  out  In  the  country  are 
there  many  people  who  are  callous 
enough  to  say  that  we  need  no  improve- 
ments in  our  programs  of  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  or  no  widening  of  their 
scope.  To  my  immense  satisftiction, 
most  of  those  who  have  debated  this  is- 
sue have  recognized  that  our  present 
laws  and  authorities  fall  far  short  of 
doing  the  job  our  national  welfare  re- 
quires, and  have  agreed  that  status  quo 
is  not  enough.  We  have  not.  therefore, 
had  to  discuss  here  at  length  the  ques- 
tion of  need,  but  have  been  able  to  di- 
rect our  attention  to  the  question  of 
method — of  how  best  to  help  our  people 
meet  the  high  cost  of  ill  health  in  old 
age  and  to  do  it  in  a  sensible  and  char- 
acteristic American  way. 

There  are.  as  Senators  know,  three 
methods  which  may  be  employed  to  es- 
tablish a  sound,  long-range  program  of 


health  protection  for  the  elderly — pri- 
vate health  insurance,  public  assistance 
financing,  and  financing  through  the 
Social  Security  mechanism.  It  is  our 
job  here  and  now  to  sift  and  carefully 
evaluate  each  one  of  them. 

Most  of  us.  I  am  sure,  would  like  to 
put  as  much  reliance  as  possible  on  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  We  know  that 
the  industry  has  been  making  heroic 
efforts  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  our 
aged.  But  despite  these  efforts,  it  has 
been  pretty  well  demonstrated  by  now 
that  private  health  insurance  cannot — 
by  itself — cover  the  catastrophic  and 
chronic  illnesses  of  the  aged  at  premiums 
the  retired  can  afford  to  pay.  Many 
policies  for  the  aged  provide  only  the 
most  limited  of  coverage.  Because  of 
poor  health,  some  of  our  elderly  cannot 
qualify  at  all  for  insurance,  or  can  only 
secure  coverage  that  excludes  or  limits 
preexisting  conditions — precisely  those 
which  create  the  greatest  expenses.  At 
the  present  time  only  about  half  of  our 
p>eople  over  65  have  private  insurance 
coverage,  and  even  the  most  optimistic 
predictions  do  not  promise  that  even  in 
10  or  15  years  private  policies  which  are 
both  broad  and  reasonable  can  be  pro- 
vided by  private  insurance  for  any  sub- 
stantial portion  of  those  over  65.  Both 
the  Blue  Cross  Eissociation  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association  have 
stated  that  some  form  of  government  as- 
sistance is  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  insurance  for  the  elderly. 

Public  assistance  financing,  the  sec- 
ond method,  has.  of  course,  been  with 
us  in  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness  for 
some  time.  It  has  two  main  facets. 
The  first  is  the  type  of  program  almost 
all  States  have — to  provide  some  measure 
of  medical  care  for  people  on  relief,  and 
the  second  is  the  innovation  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  Kerr -Mills  Act 
2  years  ago  which  made  matching  funds 
available  to  the  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  category  of  assistance  to 
assist  older  persons  who  were  not  on 
relief;  who  had  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  their  ordinary  living  exj>ense8  but 
who  could  not  cope  with  the  high  costs 
of  medical  care.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  main,  the  State's  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  siged  programs  must  be  financed 
from  general  revenues,  only  one-half  of 
the  States  have  been  able  to  put  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged — or  MAA — pro- 
grams into  operation  since  Kerr-Mills 
became  effective  in  October  1960.  The 
States,  hard  pressed  for  funds  and  with 
strong  competing  demands  for  the  funds 
that  are  available,  apparently  simply 
cannot  afford  either  to  establish  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  programs 
or  to  establish  comprehensive  programs. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  mask  this 
simple  fiscal  fact  of  life  by  offering  a  dis- 
torted figure  of  the  number  of  States 
with  Kerr-Mllls  programs.  This  is 
achieved  by  combining  the  total  number 
of  States  that  made  some  changes  in 
their  programs  for  people  on  relief  with 
the  total  number  of  States  that  estab- 
lished new  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  programs.  Thus  we  hear  36  States. 
38  States,  and  46  States  as  the  total  of 
those  having  established  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
grams. 


The  plain  fact  is  that  only  25  States 
have  established  programs  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged — and  these.  In 
many  cases,  are  inadequate  programs. 

I  do  not  make  that  statement  critical 
of  the  States,  because  of  the  very  great 
fiscal  problems  that  confront  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Struggling 
States — Many  Report  Deficits  Despite 
Higher  Taxes,  Recovery  in  Economy," 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
July  6,  1962.  The  article  discusses  the 
fiscal  problems  confronting  the  States 
and  their  inability  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands up>on  their  revenue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows  : 

Strvoglino  States — Many  Rkpokt  Dmcrrs 
Despttc  HioaxK  TAzxa,  Recovxkt  im  Econ- 
omy— Bducatxom,  Welfare  Expenses  Rise 
Shaeply:  Some  Weigh  New  Rottwd  of  Tax 
Boosts — Moke  Look  to  Pedeeal  Aid 

(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 
The  fiscal  health  of  the  Nation's  Stat« 
governments,  which  has  declined  steadily  In 
recent  years.  Is  falling  to  respond  even  to  the 
dual  tonic  of  aew  taxes  ami  economic  recov- 
ery. 

In  California,  despite  a  7-percent  rise  In 
revenues.  Income  fell  at  lefut  $8  million  short 
of  covering  spending  In  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  last  Saturday,  whittling  to  leas  than 
S30  mlUlon  a  surplus  that  totaled  four  times 
that  just  2  years  ago. 

In  Mississippi,  tax  collections  ran  4  j>ercent 
ahead  of  estimates,  but  the  State  spent  some 
120  million  more  than  It  took  In  during  the 
2-year  budget  period  that  ended  June  30. 
Appropriations  for  the  coming  2  years  will 
gobble  up  917  million  In  new  taxes  and  still 
exceed  anticipated  revenues  by  110  million. 
These  are  by  no  means  Isolated  examples  of 
what's  happening  to  State  finances.  In  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  survey  of  21  of  the  most 
populous  States,  Just  over  half  reported  that 
spending  outran  revenues  in  fiscal  periods 
ended  June  30.  Although  tax  collections 
rose  more  than  expected  In  seven  StatM 
surveyed,  only  two  of  these  expect  to  report 
an  excess  of  Income  over  outgo  for  the  year. 
Many  States  are  digging  Into  surpliis  funds 
normally  Intended  as  a  buffer  against  slump 
years.  Others  are  slipping  deeper  Into  the 
red. 

MORE  PEESSTTEE  FOR  FEDERAL  AID 

This  erosion  of  State  finances,  particularly 
In  a  year  of  strong  revenue  gains,  is  ex- 
panding pressure  for  new  State  taxes  and  In- 
creased Federal  aid  to  States.  State  spend- 
ing has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
decade,  according  to  Federal  statistics.  Pop- 
ulation growth  has  helped  push  up  ex- 
penditures for  education  by  10  percent  a  year 
since  1950.  while  gains  in  overall  State 
revenues  have  averaged  less  than  9  percent. 
Increased  chronic  unemployment  and  new 
assistance  programs  have  contributed  to  a 
rapid  climb  in  welfare  expenses. 

To  meet  these  costs,  at  least  four  States — 
Illinois.  Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  and  Vir- 
ginia— have  established  new  study  commis- 
sions to  plan  a  broad  overhaul  of  the  tax 
laws  and  an  increase  in  revenues.  Many, 
too,  are  trying  new  enforcement  tactics  to 
squeeze  added  funds  out  of  present  levies. 
But  nearly  all  State  officials  foresee  a  grow- 
ing reliance  on  Federal  funds  to  meet  the 
higher  costs.  Uncle  Sam  poured  $0.4  bil- 
lion into  State  programs  in  fiscal  1961,  more 
than  22  percent  of  general  State  revenues. 
That's  up  from  $2.6  billion,  or  less  than  18 
percent  of  State  revenues  in  1953. 

This  year's  darkening  financial  picture 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  fiscal  rebound 
most    States    experienced    during    the    last 
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economic  recovery.  State  revenues  totaled 
$27.4  billion  in  the  year  ended  June  80.  1960. 
topping  expenditures  by  $200  mlllloD.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  spending  rose 
6.9  percent  while  the  recession  held  revenues 
to  a  4.9-pereent  rise,  leaving  a  $400  million 
deficit.  It's  almost  certain  final  tabulations 
for  the  latest  fiscal  year  will  show  spending 
again  exceeded  revenues  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

To  be  sure,  tho  current  high  level  of 
business  activity  has  helped  a  few  States 
Improve  their  fisoal  standing.  Maryland's 
tax  collections  ran  $6  million  ahead  of  esti- 
mates In  the  year  Just  ended.  With  exf>endl- 
tures  about  on  target,  the  gain  boosted  the 
State's  reserve  fund  to  about  $18  mllUon 
from  $12  mUllon  a  year  ago.  A  new  sales 
tax  and  a  strongier  economy  are  helping 
Texas  wipe  out  a  $60  million  deficit  during 
the  current  blennlum.  which  has  another 
year  to  nin. 

But  for  most  States,  the  trend  is  decidedly 
In  the  other  direction,  largely  reflecting  sky- 
rocketing costs. 

PCBUC    AID   TBOUBLXS 

"Revenues  are  keeping  up  with  expecta- 
tions, but  the  public  aid  people  have  run 
Into  trouble,"  says  Ted  Leth.  superintendent 
of  budgets  for  Illinois.  The  legislature,  due 
to  convene  next  January,  faces  a  demand  for 
$100  minion  to  tide  the  welfare  agencies 
through  to  the  end  of  the  blennlum  next 
June.  "Unless  there  are  new  taxes,  that'll 
all  be  deficit."  saya  Mr.  Leth.  The  State  had 
hoped  Instead  to  wipe  out  a  $35  million 
deficit  from  the  last  blennlum. 

Other  States  are  suffering  frcxn  overopti- 
mlstle  revenue  forecasts  as  well  as  higher 
costs.  Indiana  counted  on  getting  $214  mil- 
lion from  Its  gross  Income  tax.  which  pro- 
vides 80  percent  of  Its  general  fund.  In  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended,  up  from  $192  million 
in  fiscal  1960-61.  "We  don't  know  why.  but 
rerenues  are  falltng  about  $11  mlUlon 
shart,"  says  a  top  financial  officer  of  the 
State.  Tbe  State  already  bad  expected  spend- 
ing to  run  about  $15  mUlion  above  current 
revenues,  cutting  into  a  $49  mUIlon  surplus. 
The  revenue  lag  will  slim  the  surplus  to  less 
than  $25  million. 

Michigan  has  suffered  both  ways.  "Wel- 
fare expenses  and  aid  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts both  exceeded  the  approfn-lations  and 
our  recovery  didn't  materiallEe  soon  enou^ 
to  lift  revenues  as  much  as  we  hoped."  says 
Clarence  W.  Lock.  Michigan's  revenue  com- 
missioner. Result:  Instead  of  a  revenue  bal- 
ance last  year,  the  State  added  $20  million 
more  to  Its  $71  mllHoo  deficit. 

SOME  STATES  CUT  BACK 

Even  more  surprising  for  a  recovery  year, 
some  States  have  been  forced  to  make  last- 
minute  cutbacks  In  spending  Ohio  collected 
about  $606  million  In  general  fund  reve- 
nues. 5  percent  more  than  a  year  before,  but 
spending  was  headed  for  $630  million,  a  rise 
of  6  perc<int,  until  the  State  began  econo- 
mizing. "We've  held  off  on  some  $7  million 
of  capital  improvements  and  deferred  some 
equipment  purchases."  says  James  Maloon, 
fin.ince  director.  Spending  thus  totaled  $618 
million,  l«»avlng  a  $10  million  deficit. 

Pennsylvania  planned  to  wind  up  $9  mil- 
lion in  the  black  la  the  year  ended  Jime  30 
and  \ue  the  siirplus  to  help  meet  Increased 
costs  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  But  the 
State  canie  into  June  $10  mlUlon  behind 
schedule  and  had  to  scramble  to  catch  up. 
It  stepped  up  Its  bin  collecting,  held  off  on 
some  spending  programs — including  such 
things  as  buying  autos — aiKl  managed  to 
get  a  $4.7  mUllon  windfall  from  a  favorable 
decision  la  a  large  corporate  tax  case. 

Only  higher  taxes  have  headed  off  worsen- 
ing budgetary  situations.  Peiuisylvanla's 
climb  out  of  the  red  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
crease to  4  percent  from  3  percent  In  the 
State  sales  tax  and  other  tax  changes  3 
years  ago.    Wisconsin  averted  a  $60  million 
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deficit  in  the  blennium  *rwitr^g  nest  year 
whexi  the  legislature  Just  before  Christmas 
added  a  new  sales  tax. 

Two-thirds  of  the  47  State  legislatures 
that  met  in  1959  raised  taxes  and  half,  in- 
cluding some  that  raised  rates  in  1959,  did  so 
In  1961.  Only  21  legislatures  meet  in  ev«i 
years  and  Mississippi  and  Michigan  passed 
the  only  major  1962  tax  bills.  The  former 
boosted  cigarette  and  corporate  franchise 
taxes.  Michigan  last  month  passed  a  series 
of  new  taxes  expected  to  net  $77  million  an- 
nually. Including  higher  cigarette,  beer,  and 
corporate  franchise  levies  and  a  4-peroent 
tax  on  liquor. 

Despite  this  fiurry  of  tax  activity,  pressures 
already  are  mounting  for  another  round  of 
increases.  Wisconsin's  revenues,  based  on 
present  taxes,  are  expected  to  rise  5  percent 
In  the  next  blennlimi  starting  July  1,  1968, 
while  "a  survey  of  all  departments  points  to 
a  20-percent  overall  Increase  In  costs,"  says 
John  A.  Gronouskl,  commissioner  of  taxa- 
tion. "That  figure  may  be  shaved  some,  but 
there's  no  question  in  my  mind  there's  going 
U.  be  a  gap  between  revenues  and  expenses. 
The  Issue  in  the  current  gubernatorial  race 
Isnt  whether  to  raise  taxes  but  how." 

"We're  getting  pressure  for  more  aid  to 
local  school  districts  and  for  higher  faculty 
salaries  at  State  colleges,  but  we're  not  going 
to  have  any  money  from  present  taxes  to  put 
into  any  new  programs,"  says  Roy  M.  Bell, 
California's  assistant  director  of  finance. 

"The  cost  of  everything  Is  going  up.  except 
for  stocks,"  quips  C.  H.  Morrisett,  Virginia's 
tax  commissioner.  The  State's  general  fund 
budget  for  the  2  years  that  began  July  1 
is  $578  million,  15  percent  above  that  of  the 
blennlum  just  ended. 

Among  the  biggest  factors  in  the  State's 
spending  rise  is  Increased  aid  to  local  areas 
for  schools,  welfare,  and  other  programs. 
New  Tork  State's  local  assistance  expenses 
amounted  to  $1,265  million  In  the  latest  fis- 
cal year,  up  12  percent  from  fiscal  1960-«1. 
They're  expected  to  climb  another  8  percent 
In  the  current  year. 

The  biggest  part  of  local  aid  goes  to  edu- 
cation. Kansas  early  this  year  increased  its 
annual  contributions  to  local  districts  to 
$20  a  pupil  from  $16.  This  program  is  a 
key  factor  pushing  the  State's  general  fund 
budget  for  the  current  year  some  $9  million 
over  rerenue  estimates,  eating  Into  a  $27 
million  cash  reserve.  As  recently  as  1954 
State  contributions  ran  only  $6  a  pupil. 

nmtANA  xmboixkxktb  ebx 
"We've  been  getting  a  80,000  Increase  a 
year  In  enrollment  in  public  schools  and  we 
figure  each  30  students  adds  $30,000  a  year  in 
costs.  Including  new  classrooms,  teachers 
salaries  and  other  expenses."  says  an  Indiana 
flnanr*  Official.  "Primarily  because  of  school 
costs,  expenditures  are  rising  more  rapidly 
than  revenues  and  this  undoubtedly  is  going 
to  mean  new  taxes,"  he  adds.  Indiana's  fis- 
cal 1962-63  budget  contemplates  using 
nearly  all  of  the  remaining  $25  millian 
surplus. 

State  governments  in  some  cases  are  feel- 
ing voter  pressure  to  ease  the  burden  of 
school  costs  on  local  property  taxes.  In 
Ohio  the  SUte  now  is  paying  roughly  a  third 
of  the  public  school  costs,  down  from  43  per- 
cent 10  years  ago,  with  the  property  taxes 
paid  directly  to  local  governments  making 
up  the  difference.  "There's  considerable 
feeling  that  we  should  at  least  halt  the 
growth  in  the  share  carried  by  the  property 
tax."  says  Mr.  Maloon.  finance  director. 

Compounding  the  educational  cost  prob- 
lem Is  a  bulge  in  the  rate  of  Increase  In  en- 
rollment at  State  colleges  and  universities, 
where  the  expenses  rest  even  more  heavily 
on  the  State  government.  In  California, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment 
is  expected  to  reach  5  million  by  1970,  up  a 
third  from  the  current  level,  while  enroll- 
ment In  State  colleges  and  universities,  now 
totaling  130,000  Is  expected  to  double. 


Ohio's  problem  Is  brightened  by  the  fact 
that  not  one  new  university  building  has 
been  built  in  the  last  8  years,  reflecting  a 
shortage  of  funds.  This  has  created  a  back- 
log of  demand.  The  lack  of  facilities,  plus 
above-average  tuition  charges  have  caused 
the  State  in  the  last  decade  to  fall  to  27th  , 
from  17th  among  the  States  in  the  percent- 
age of  high  school  graduates  going  to  col- 
lege, according  to  Mr.  Maloon. 

Welfare  spending  is  another  key  area  of 
rising  costs.  Illinois  spent  roughly  $280  mil- 
lion on  welfare  In  the  previous  blennium  and 
hoped  to  get  by  with  the  same  spending  In 
the  current  2-year  period  winding  up  next 
year.  But  instead,  spending  is  running  al- 
most one-third  above  the  last  blennium. 
"The  Chicago  stockyards  closedowns  threw 
many  unskilled  people  out  of  work,  length- 
ening relief  roles."  explains  Mr.  Leth. 

Recognizing  their  budget  problems  will 
grow  Increasingly  severe  in  the  years  ahead, 
more  States  are  forming  commissions  to 
study  ways  of  revising  revenue  laws  to  get 
Increased  taxes  without  imduly  burdeniiig 
any  one  taxpayer  group.  Many  older  SUte 
bodies  also  are  giving  Increased  considera- 
tion to  broad  tax  changes.  In  nunols.  a 
recently  appointed  revenue  committee  Is 
expected  to  make  recommendations  for  new 
tax  legislation  when  the  State's  lawmakers 
convene  in  January. 

Growing  spending  pressures  are  overcom- 
ing some  traditional  opposition  to  new  taxes. 
The  State  Senate  In  Michigan  came  the 
closest  In  its  history  to  passing  an  income 
tax  this  year.  In  Ohio,  •'most  of  the  big 
pressure  groups  that  have  opposed  Increases 
In  the  past  now  are  resigned  to  some  new 
taxes,  though  they're  natxirally  all  trying 
to  put  the  monkey  on  someone  else's  back." 
says  James  Hunter,  Ohio's  research  director 
for  taxation. 

VA.  ORAsrrs  to  pennstxvakia  tjf 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  moves  for 
new  tax  legislation,  it's  clear  the  States 
expect  to  lean  more  heavily  on  Federal  as- 
sistance. "Despite  some  altruistic  conunents 
to  the  contrary,  I  don't  think  the  States, 
hard  pressed  as  they  are  for  money,  are 
going  to  turn  down  Federal  aid  as  new  pro- 
grams are  made  available,"  maintains  David 
Baldwin,  Pennsylvania's  budget  secretary. 
Federal  granu  to  the  Quaker  State  for  pub- 
lic assistance  alone  have  totaled  $119  mil- 
lion In  the  last  12  months,  up  from  $94 
million  the  previous  year  and  $87  million 
In  1969-60. 

Many  States  are  trying  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial pinch  somewhat  through  new  enforce- 
ment methods.  Rhode  Island  faced  a  (1 
million  deficit  in  its  budget  for  the  year 
just  ended  but  made  up  the  difference  by 
boosting  the  audit  staff  to  35  people  from 
20  and  raising  starting  salaries  to  $6,000 
from  $4,000  to  attract  better  talent. 

"We've  taken  In  $54  In  extra  taxes  for 
each  hour  of  work  per  man  and  the  added 
cost  is  only  $3  an  hour."  explains  John  H. 
Norberg.  assistant  tax  administrator.  Since 
the  program  started  last  August,  the  State 
has  run  1.000  audits  of  tax  returns  from  re- 
tailers and  other  businessmen,  compared 
with  80  in  all  of  fiscal  1961.  "At  least  75 
percent  of  the  audits  have  produced  addi- 
tional revenue."  says  Mr.  Norberg. 

New  York  currently  Is  training  a  squad  of 
new  field  examiners,  at  least  10  of  whom  are 
likely  to  be  sent  out  of  the  State  to  check 
whether  corporations  headquartered  else- 
where but  doing  btisiness  In  New  York  are 
paying  the  taxes  they  should.  *'If  this  proves 
productive,  well  expand  the  program,"  says 
Joseph  H.  Murphy,  oommlssioner  of  taxa- 
tion and  finance. 

Cooperation  between  Federal  and  State  tax 
collectors  is  increasing.  At  least  17  States 
now  use  income  as  rep>orted  to  the  Fedo'al 
Government  as  the  ba^ls  for  assessing  per- 
sonal or  corporate  Income  taxes.  5  more 
than  In   1957.     A  dozen  States  have  made 
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agreements,  mort  within  the  p*«t  5  years, 
to  exchange  audit  Information  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

lifr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President  the  third 
method  is  the  one  under  active  consid- 
eration here  today — use  of  the  social 
security  mechanism  to  provide  that  peo- 
ple during  their  working  years  build  up 
insurance  to  pay  for  the  major  part  of 
their  hospital  expenses  when  they  re- 
tire. The  social  security  mechanism  has 
been  chosen  because  we  know  it  works, 
and  works  well.  Through  it,  over  90 
percent  of  our  people  now  have  old-age 
ins\irance,  and  already  it  has  given  mil- 
lions a  measure  of  security  and  inde- 
pendence. The  overwhelming  number 
of  votes  in  favor  of  expanding  this  sys- 
tem, or  increasing  its  benefits,  each 
time  the  issue  comes  before  the  Hoxise 
and  the  Senate,  are  strong  testimony 
of  congressional  confidence  in  this  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  before  us  recog- 
nizes the  reliance  our  people  have  on 
social  security,  and  their  belief  in  it.  by 
establishing  a  separate  trust  fund  for 
medical  benefits  so  the  present  well- 
operating  system  of  old-age  benefits  can- 
not possibly  be  disturbed  or  endangered. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  none  of 
this  triiunvirate — private  health  insur- 
ance, public  assistance  financing,  or  so- 
cial security  financing — can  by  itself 
assure  our  elderly  of  all  the  health  cov- 
erage they  need.  But  a  combination  of 
the  three  could.  With  the  insurance 
built  up  through  social  security  pay- 
ments through  the  years  covering  a 
major  part  of  the  biggest  item  of  health 
costs — that  is  hospital  bills — we  would 
have  good  reason,  I  believe,  to  expect  that 
private  insurance  could  be  provided  at 
reasonable  rates  to  cover  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  other  health  costs  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  elderly.  Kerr- 
Mills  would  be  available  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  for  the  needy  aged. 

The  missing  element  in  this  combina- 
tion at  present,  is.  of  course,  social  secu- 
rity financing  of  part  of  the  hospital 
costs,  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  element  will  be 
added. 

I  am  frankly  disturbed,  however,  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  see  in  Kerr-Mills 
a  full  solution  to  a  great  national  prob- 
lem, and  have  suggested  that  we  merely 
sit  back  and  let  the  States  "make  haste 
slowly"  in  putting  the  Kerr-Mills  medi- 
cal assistance  to  the  aged  program  into 
operation.  I  am  frankly  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  they  feel  Kerr-Milis  could 
become  a  going  concern,  nationwide,  in 
all  of  its  aspects,  all  would  be  well,  and 
our  Job  would  be  done. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act,  laudable  as  its 
objectives  are,  is  philanthropy.  We  have 
always  been  a  philanthropic  people.  We 
have  always  tried  to  see  that  our  people 
who  are  old  and  ill  and  do  not  have 
money  have  been  given  the  care  they 
need.  County  commissioners  in  coun- 
ties out  across  the  country  have 
been  struggling  with  this  problem  for 
years.  We  have  county  hospitals  and 
charity  wards  and  other  State  and 
coxmty  pubUc  institutions  to  help  out. 
Our  doctors  have  given  generously  of 
themselves  and  their  time  treating  indi- 
gent patients  without  cost.  Federal 
matching  funds  made  available  to  some 


States  through  the  Kerr-lUllB  medical 
assistance  to  the  aged  program  hav» 
helped  somewhat  But,  as  I  hav« 
pointed  out,  not  mough. 

But — and  this  is  what  disturbs  me — 
the  people  who  support  only  Kerr-Mllls 
support  only  philanthropic  care.  They 
Ignore  the  needs  of  our  millions  of 
elderly  who  have  no  wish  to  receive  care 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  but  who  are 
nevertheless  staggered  by  the  drain  on 
their  savings — and  on  the  pay  checks 
and  savings  of  their  children — when  they 
have  an  extended  hospital  stay.  These 
people  do  not  seek  philanthropy.  In 
fact  many  of  them  would  rather  suffer 
silently,  and  even  to  die,  rather  than 
bend  their  knees  for  charity  to  pay  their 
medical  bills.  To  offer  these  people  only 
Kerr-Mills — medical  assistance  to  the 
aged — to  ask  that  they  submit  to  a 
means  test  before  they  can  be  given  any 
help — is  to  show  a  thorough  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  American  character,  of 
the  determination  of  many  elder  Ameri- 
cans to  continue  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  their  old  age  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  even  if  it  means  to  go  without 
medical  care.  To  offer  Kerr-Mllls  only 
is  to  be  insensitive  to  the  American 
spirit,  to  the  American  glory  in  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  also  concerned  by  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  those  who  say  that  be- 
cause of  inauguration  of  Kerr-MiUs  in 
some  of  the  States  has  not  increased 
greatly  the  number  of  recipients,  there 
are  really  not  very  many  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  need  help  with  their  medi- 
cal bills.  In  my  State  of  Utah,  for  ex- 
ample, where  payments  were  commenced 
on  September  1,  1961,  total  payments 
through  April  totaled  only  $336,642.  of 
which  the  Federal  share  was  $214,565. 
In  April  of  this  year  payments  were 
made  to  only  508  of  Utah's  over-65  popu- 
lation, which  represents  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  aged  in  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  Utah  has  a  law  un- 
der which  relatives  are  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  costs  of  medical  care.  We 
also  have  a  lien  law,  which  gives  the 
State  a  preferred  claim  against  any 
property  owned  by  these  old  folks.  The 
above  may  account  for  in  part  the  small 
number  of  people  utilizing  the  program. 

But  I  believe  there  are  some  other  as- 
pects of  Utah  thinking,  and  of  Utah 
moral  and  ethical  standards,  which  bear 
on  the  situation.  Utah  people  have  a 
particular  pride  in  being  self-reliant 
and  independent.  It  is  our  heritage — 
a  heritage  handed  down  from  our 
pioneer  ancestors,  and  a  heritage  of 
which  we  are  immensely  proud.  The 
doctrine  of  self-reliance  is  taught  con- 
stantly by  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church, 
and  reiterated  by  the  other  religious 
organizations  represented  in  the  State, 
as  it  is,  I  am  sure,  by  these  religious 
faiths  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But 
because  of  our  heritage  and  our  strong 
belief  in  self-reliance,  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  of  Utah  would  resort  to 
every  other  possible  means  of  assistance 
before  turning  to  charity. 

Utah  Is  also  a  particularly  close  knit 
family  State.  We  have  large  families— 
in  fact  I  believe  they  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  country — and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  family  remain  in  Utah 


instead  of  moving  out  to  other  States. 
Or  If  they  do  go  elsewhere  during  their 
working  years,  many  of  them  return  to 
Utah  In  retirement  to  be  with  their 
families.  Large  families  can,  and  with 
magnificent  generosity  do  when  It  Is  at 
all  possible,  contribute  to  the  care  of 
their  senior  members  when  such  help 
is  needed. 

But  in  Utah,  as  in  every  other  State, 
the  rising  cost  of  living  has  cut  deeply 
into  the  value  of  retirement  incomes, 
and  the  rising  cost  of  medical  services 
has  made  it  more  and  more  necessary 
for  children  and  other  members  of  the 
family  to  help  senior  members  with  their 
medical  bills.  And,  as  in  every  other 
State,  the  slender  resources  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  senior  citizens — and 
those  of  their  children,  who  have  heavy 
resfHjnsibilities  of  their  own — are  under 
great  strain.  Many  of  them  have 
written  to  tell  me  so.  I  am  confident 
that  there  are  many  people  in  Utah — 
a  State  of  resolute  and  self-reliant  peo- 
ple— who  would  far  prefer  a  system  un- 
der which  they  would  contribute  during 
their  working  years  to  a  fund  for  the 
higher-than-average  medical  costs  of 
their  retirement  years  than  a  system 
which  would  offer  them  care  only  as  a 
charity  patient. 

The  use  of  the  social  security  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose  is  sound  and 
practical,  because  it  does  not  give  a  per- 
son something  for  nothing,  but  provides 
him  with  a  way  of  insuring  himself 
against  dependency  for  hospitalization 
when  he  becomes  ill  in  his  old  age.  In 
that  it  takes  steps  to  prevent  dependency 
hetore  it  occurs,  it  is  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  American  tradition,  so 
highly  held  in  my  State,  of  self-reliance. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  today  would  establish  a  program  of 
medical  assistance  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  American  tradition  and  consist- 
ent with  the  dignity,  independence,  and 
integrity  to  which  each  citizen  is  en- 
titled. It  is  a  sound,  sane,  and  conserva- 
tive program  in  that  it  purports  only  to 
pay  a  good  part  of  the  hospital  and  re- 
lated costs  of  our  elderly,  roughly  25  p)€r- 
cent  of  their  medical  expenses.  It  would 
do  so  on  a  self-financing  basis  through 
social  security  rather  than  being  a  drain 
on  all  taxpayers. 

It  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship,  except  to  make 
it  more  pleasant  for  the  patient  who 
would  be  relieved  of  part  of  his  worries 
about  the  cost  of  his  illness,  and  for  the 
doctor,  who  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
paid  for  his  services  because  the  pa- 
tient would  not  have  to  stretch  his 
money  over  both  doctor  and  hospital. 

There  are  those  who  insist  the  pro- 
gram would  be  a  step  toward  socialized 
medicine.  There  is  absolutely  no  basis 
for  this  charge.  The  program  is,  in- 
stead, a  bulwark  against  socialism.  If 
we  can  give  our  elderly  enough  relief 
with  medical  bills  through  this  program, 
there  will  be  little  pressure  for  nationali- 
zation. 

Students  of  this  subject  point  out  that 
countries  which  have  turned  to  socialized 
medicine  have  never  had  strong  systems 
of  private  health  insurance.  In  con- 
trast, we  have  in  the  United  States  a 
private  health  insurance  system  that  is 
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strong,  veiy  strong  and  quite  adequate, 
except  with  respect  to  coverage  of  older 
persons, 

I  think  it  also  important  to  note  that 
the  British  do  not  believe  that  their  type 
of  program  is  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  tlie  kind  of  program  we  are  now  pro- 
posing. On  the  contrary.  According  to 
the  VS.  News  b  World  Report  for 
March  26,  1962,  some  British  officials 
wish  they  could  start  all  over  again  with 
the  kind  of  program  proposed  here.  I 
quote: 

Some  top  offlclalB  here  say  that,  if  Britain 
were  starting  today  from  scratch  to  tackle 
the  problen:  of  medical  care,  she  would  not 
attempt  outright  nationalization. 

"If  we  had  a  chance  to  do  It  again,"  one 
high-ranking  offlclal  says,  "l  think  that  we 
would  favor  some  form  of  compulsory  medi- 
cal ln8uran<:»,  supplemented  by  tax  funds 
together  with  subsidies  to  hospitals  to  keep 
down  costs.  We  would  also  act  to  limit  the 
cost  of  drugs.  In  short,  the  state  would 
Insure  that  everyone  had  access  to  medical 
care  at  a  reasonable  cost,  but  without  na- 
tionalizing the  entire  system  and  putting  all 
doctors  on  the  Oovemment  payroll." 

This  ofllclal  adds  that  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  to  jjrovlde  medical  care  for  the  aged 
through  the  U.S.  social  security  system  Is 
the  first  step  toward  the  kind  of  system 
that  Britain  probably  would  Introduce  now 
If  there  could  be  a  fresh  start. 

Despite  such  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
there  are  tliose  who  still  claim  that,  with 
enactment  of  hospital  benefits  financed 
through  social  security,  the  United 
States  will  be  headed  down  the  British 
path  of  nationalized  or  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  relieve  our 
elderly  people,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
harrowing  worry  of  the  cost  of  illness 
which  hand's  over  them.  This  fear  is 
no  specter  dreamed  up  to  push  for  ac- 
tion on  the  measure  before  us.  It  is 
real.  It  Is  there.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
income  statistics  of  our  elderly  with  an 
open  mind  and  an  open  heart — anyone 
who  listens  to  our  senior  citizens  them- 
selves with  thought  and  compassion, 
must  know  the  fear  is  there — must  real- 
ize something  must  be  done  about  it. 

How  can  anyone  who  has  ever  paid 
any  hospital  bills  himself  doubt  that  a 
retired  couple  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $2,500  and  less  than  $500  in  liquid 
assets,  would  be  struck  a  staggering  blow 
by  a  serious  illness  which  ran  up  hos- 
pital bills  into  the  hundreds,  even  the 
thousands?  Yet  half  of  all  our  aged 
couples  have  less  than  $2,500  in  annual 
income. 

How  can  anyone  who  has  ever  paid 
a  hospital  bill  himself  doubt  that  a  per- 
son with  an  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year,  and  probaibly  not  even  $500  in 
money  he  could  draw,  could  and  probably 
would  be  completely  wiped  out  by  a  long 
hospital  stay. 

We  should  not  force  our  elderly,  after 
a  lifetime  of  independence,  to  turn  to 
public  assistance  or  private  charity,  or 
to  take  from  their  children  what  they 
know  their  children  need  desperately  for 
themselves  and  for  the  new  generation 
coming  on. 

We  should  set  up  now  a  program 
which  will  assure  them  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  dreaded  medical  costs — 
the  costs  of  a  hospital  stay— will  be  paid 
for  as  a  right,  and  not  a  charity,  through 
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ojir  social  security  system,  from  funds 
they  will  contribute  themselves  while 
they  are  strong  and  healthy  and 
working. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  do  this— 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  a  civilised 
naUon.  and  that  we  will  demonstrate 
this  again  by  not  only  showing  the 
measure  of  our  concern  for  the  oldest 
and  weakest  of  our  members,  but  by 
doing  something  which  will  help  them  to 
help  themselves. 

As  my  good  friend.  Senator  Long,  of 
Hawaii,  has  said,  if  ever  there  was  a 
proposal  based  on  sound  American 
thinking,  this  is  it. 

It  is  based  not  on  European  practice, 
not  on  the  ideas  of  Bismarck,  or  Marx, 
or  Lenin,  but  on  the  reasoning  of  that 
most  conservative  of  great  Americans, 
the  godfather  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Does  that  surprise  you?  Let  me  ex- 
plain. Back  m  1798,  Hamilton,  always 
alert  to  protect  the  taxpayer,  had  a 
problem.  It  involved  young  America's 
sailors.  Leaving  home  on  their  ships 
healthy  and  hearty,  they  returned  many 
months  later  with  many  of  their  mem- 
bers ill  with  scurvy,  racked  with  strange 
diseases  or  suffering  from  injuries. 

Inevitably  they  wound  up  in  the  big 
ports  of  our  young  Nation  dependent  for 
medical  care  on  the  local  taxpayers — on 
local  relief — on  a  Kerr-Mills  sort  of  set- 
up. To  Hamilton— a  businessman  if 
there  ever  was  one — this  made  no  sense 
whatsoever.  Moreover,  It  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  other  groups  in  the 
population. 

So  Hamilton— not  Karl  Marx— Alex- 
ander Hamilton  said:  "Why  should  we 
not  charge  these  sailors  a  very  small  part 
of  their  wages  when  they  are  healthy 
and  employed  to  pay  for  their  own  care 
when  they  are  sick  and  Injured?"  It 
made  sense  to  our  100  percent  American 
forebears.  The  Congress  enacted  it  into 
law  in  1798  thus  providing  a  system  of 
self -financing  care  for  merchant  seamen 
and,  at  the  same  time,  originating  our 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

It  was  the  safe,  sane,  conservative.  In- 
telligent, businesslike  approach  in  1798. 

It  remains,  today,  in  1962,  the  same 
safe.  sane,  conservative  American  an- 
swer to  a  great  American  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "7-6- 
62— A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATHfE  Clerk.  On  page  4.  be- 
tween lines  8  and  9.  insert  the  following: 

(d)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  no  Individual  who  re- 
ceives aid  or  assistance  (including  medical 
or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care)  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  IV.  X, 
xrv,  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
receive  less  benefits  or  be  otherwise  disad- 
vantaged by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  has  so  notified  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  providing 


health  oar«  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged. 

My  amendment  merely  makes  clear 
that  in  enacting  a  health  care  benefits 
program,  it  would  not  be  the  Intention 
of  the  Congress  to  deprive  any  person  of 
any  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  un- 
der a  State  medical  program  or.  may  I 
add.  under  the  pending  legislation. 

STATK  MEDICAL  PLAN  m  COLORADO  BAS  SUPXUOS 
FSATTTaXS 

In  Colorado  we  have  one  of  the  best 
medical  care  for  the  aged  programs  in 
the  country,  for  our  elderly  citizens  who 
are  on  the  old-age  pension  rolls.  It  pro- 
vides certain  benefits  that  are  not  avail- 
able under  the  Anderson-Javits  bill. 

The  aged  people  in  Colorado  who  are 
now  receiving  State  medical  assistance 
want  to  be  assured  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress will  not  enact  a  law  that  will  give 
them  some  coverage  while  at  the  same 
time  restrict  their  use  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive coverage  of  medical  care  un- 
der the  Colorado  program. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
as  a  means  of  reassuring  those  now  re- 
ceiving State  medical  assistance  that 
they  can  continue  to  use  benefits  of  State 
plans  as  assistance  supplementary  to  a 
Federal  health  insurance  program. 

The  situation  in  Colorado,  very  brief- 
ly, is  that  in  round  figures  we  have  about 
50,000  old-age  pensioners  in  the  Colorado 
old-age  system.  Like  all  systems,  ours 
is  based  on  need.  Of  those  50,000  pen- 
sioners about  41  percent  are  people  who 
also  draw  a  pension  from  social  security. 

In  other  words,  if  a  social  security  an- 
nuitant in  Colorado,  who  draws  $75  a 
month,  has  no  other  income,  and  dem- 
onstrates a  need  for  assistance,  he  can 
come  under  the  State  pension  program 
and  draw  a  State  pension  of  $35.  The 
maximum  State  pension  is  $110.  If  he 
comes  under  the  Colorado  pension  pro- 
gram, he  is  then  permitted  to  participate 
in  the  pension's  medical  care  program, 
even  though  he  is  a  social  security  an- 
nuitant. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  under  the 
program  presented  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  not  only  the  social 
security  annuitants,  but  all  of  our  pen- 
sioners would  be  eligible  for  hospital  and 
certain  nursing  home  and  other  benefits. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  pension  sys- 
tem, one  of  the  finest  in  the  Nation, 
Colorado  offers  its  aged  people  a  medical 
care  program,  which  provides  compre- 
hensive assistance  under  a  constitutional 
limitation  of  $10  million  a  year. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment,  so 
far  as  Colorado  is  concerned,  is  to  pro- 
vide that  when  a  pensioner  avails  himself 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  plan,  the 
State  must  protect  the  pensioner's  rights 
under  the  Colorado  program  by  paying 
the  first  $90  hospital  charge  required 
under  the  Federal  program. 

In  short,  how  can  the  aged  poor  people, 
who  are  on  fixed  State  pensions  and  in 
need,  pay  the  $90  deductible  if  they  do 
not  have  the  money?  The  principal 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  make  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  Congress  expects 
that  in  the  State  of  Colorado  the  $90 
deductible  hospital  charge  will  be  paid 
for  old-age  pensioners  out  of  the  Colo- 
rado Medical  Care  Fund. 
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However,  I  must  empbasixe  that  not 
only  will  it  provide  for  the  aged  of 
Colorado.  It  will  provide  itmllar  protec- 
tion for  pensioners  in  45  States  as  welL 
So  the  amendment  will  have  a  wide- 
aix'ead  effect. 

In  effect  my  amendment  assures  that 
C(Horado  old-age  pensioners  will  receive 
more  assistance  than  they  now  receive 
under  the  State  plan  alone. 

As  the  Federal  plan  begins  to  work  and 
the  pensioners  use  its  ben^ts,  I  have 
assurance  that  the  Colorado  plan  will  be 
expanded.  Certain  siispended  medical 
services  will  be  restored  and  new  services 
added.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the 
Anderson-Javits  program  goes  into  effect 
the  Colorado  medical  care  plan  will  be- 
gin to  provide  dental,  drugs,  and  pros- 
thetic device  payments. 

sTATxs  ncars  pboiuivbu 

My  amendment  is  framed  as  a  firm 
declaration  of  policy  of  the  Congress.  It 
applies  only  to  the  Federal  health  bene- 
fits insurance  program  for  the  aged.  It 
does  not  impinge  on  the  ri^t  of  a  State 
to  modify  and  reshape  Its  own  medical 
assistance  program.  But  It  does  say  that 
Congress  does  not  intend  that  anyone 
lose  the  advantages  of  a  State  program 
simply  because  he  becomes  eligible  for 
the  Federal  health  benefits  insurance 
iwogram. 

rORTT-nVZ    STATES    ANT)    POeSZSSIONS    AITXCTS9 
BT    CASXOLI.    AMXHDICENT 

Forty-three  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  now  make 
medical  care  in  some  degree  available 
to  the  aged  who  are  on  old-age  assist- 
ance. In  the  year  1960  they  made  ven- 
dor payments  of  $295  million  for  medical 
care  and  money  payments  of  $149  mil- 
lion ;  a  total  of  $444  million. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  all  assistance 
to  the  aged  In  45  States  and  possessions 
was  in  the  form  of  medical  care. 

In  1960  there  were  2,358,272  aged 
Americans  who  were  eligible  to  receive 
State  medical  asistance  in  one  form  or 
another  in  an  average  month. 

The  types  of  State  medical  assistance 
vary  widely  from  State  to  State,  but  in 
almost  each  case  there  are  some  medical 
care  benefits  not  available  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

For  example.  42  States  and  posses- 
sions provide  p>ayments  to  doctors. 

The  Anderson-Javits  bill  does  not 
cover  doctor  bills.  It  is  basically  a  hos- 
pital, nursing  home  bill,  designed  to 
help  the  aged  in  meeting  the  enormous 
expense  involved  in  increased  costs  of 
hospital,  nursing  home  and  health  care, 
relieving  the  burden  of  serious  and 
catastrophic  illness. 

The  aged  in  these  42  States  want  to  be 
assured  that  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive doctor  care  under  their  State  plans 
if  they  elect  to  use  the  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  health  care  provided  under 
the  bill  before  us. 

Thirty-six  States  provide  dental  care; 
40  provide  prescribed  drugs  outside  the 
hospital  Neither  of  these  benefits  is 
available  under  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us. 

Again,  the  aged  in  the  States  where 
these  benefits  are  available  want  assur- 
ance they  will  not  lose  these  benefits. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcorb  a  Hst  of  States  now  vro- 
viding  medical  assistance  to  the  aged  tn 
forma  of  either  doctor  services,  dental 
services,  or  drugs,  or  a  combination  of 
the  three. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fcrflows: 

states  providing  some  type  of  medituil 

assistance  to  the  aged  (as  of  Oct.  I,  I9SI) 
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Source:  Bureau  of  Family  Servtaa,  Social  SeeurRy 
Administration  ciu  "The  Health  Care  al  tM  A^etl." 
Uefllth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1962). 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  foregoing  chart  Senators  can  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  my  amendment  on 
their  States. 

COLOBADO'S    MXDICAI.    CAU    rLAM 

The  Colorado  State  program  of  med- 
ical care  for  its  senior  citizens  on  old- 
age  pension  is  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
country. 

Colorado  pioneered  in  the  use  of  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  as  its  agent  in 
administering  the  hospital  and  doctors 
fee  program.  The  relationship  with 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  has  worked 
out  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  pen- 
sioners, doctors,  and  hospital  adminis- 
trators. 

In  1961  Colorado  spent  $10  million  on 
medical  care  to  the  aged. 

Much  of  this  was  paid  for  services  not 
available  imder  the  Anderson-Javits  bill. 

For  example,  $2,053,568.84  was  paid  to 
Colorado  doctors  In  1961;  34.197  doctor 
bills  were  paid  for  In  hospital  serv- 
ices, averaging  $59.52  per  bill  for  sur- 
gical and  $41.97  for  medical  services; 
128,089  home  and  ofHce  calls  by  doctors 
were  paid  for;  $372,284.27  was  paid  for 


1S8.I10  dmr  prescriptions  for  nursing- 
home  patients;  $24,097.62  was  paid  for 
ambulance  transportation  service. 

Dhder  my  amendment  the  Congress 
declares  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  It 
expects  these  services  to  continue  to  be 
available  to  the  aged  pensioners. 

Another  problem  confronting  Colorado 
pensioners  which  would  be  cured  by  my 
amendment  Involves  hospital  care. 

Under  the  Anderson-Javits  bin  the 
patient  is  required  to  pay  $10  a  day  for 
the  first  9  days  of  hospital  care,  and  $20 
for  each  diagnostic  study  by  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services. 

In  Colorado  In  1961  the  average  hos- 
pital stay  by  pensioners  was  9.9  days. 
There  were  about  18.000  hoapital 
admissions. 

My  amendment  assures  Colorado  pen- 
stcmers  that  the  first  9  days  of  hospital 
care,  or  the  $90  deductible  hospital 
charge,  will  be  provided  by  the  Colorado 
State  medical  program  and  the  balance 
of  the  atay  by  the  new  Anderson-Javits 
program  within  its  limitations.  In  other 
words,  the  Colorado  program  should 
supplement  the  Federal  program,  fUUng 
in  the  gaps. 

TEDntAi.  BEinrrrs  not  cqnsisexzd  ihcomk 

Another  problem  la  raised  when  a  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  program  is  consid- 
ered In  connection  with  State  pension 
and  medical  care  programs.  My  amend- 
ment also  meets  this  problem. 

The  beneficiaries  of  State  plans  are 
concerned  lest  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  Federal  program  as  a  resource  they 
suffer  a  disadvantage  in  having  the  State 
consider  Federal  health  care  benefits  as 
Income  counted  against  their  State 
pension. 

My  amendment  establishes  as  a  mat- 
ter of  congressional  policy  that  this  dis- 
advantage to  State  pensioners  not  occur. 

My  amendment  assures  the  State  old- 
age  pensioner  that  he  may  use  Ander- 
son-Javits benefits  and  still  continue  to 
draw  his  regxilar  monthly  pension  with- 
out penalty. 

The  director  of  the  welfare  depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Guy 
Justis,  informs  me  that  he  would  expect 
every  eligible  Colorado  pensioner  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Anderson-Javits  benefits 
as  a  resource. 

However.  I  am  assured  that  even 
though  this  is  a  resource  it  will  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  medical  aid  resource 
and  nothing  more.  It  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  income  which  would  dilute 
the  monthly  pension. 

My  amendment  emphasizes  that  the 
Congress,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  declares 
that  no  pensioner  shall  be  disadvantaged 
as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Ander- 
son-Javits bill.  Hence  the  pensioners' 
monthly  pension  is  protected  and  safe- 
guarded. 

DIPABTMENT  0»  HEALTH.  B)CCATIOK,  AND 
WELTAXZ  DOES  NOT  OBJECT 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  say  it  Is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  their  Intention 
to  reduce  benefits  to  any  person  eligible 
for  benefits  under  a  State  pension  plan. 
I  replied  that  that  might  very  well  be; 
but  I  did  not  know  who  the  next  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
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would  be  or  what  his  interpretation  of 
the  act  would  be.  Therefore,  I  desired 
to  protect  my  Colorado  old-age  pen- 
sioners by  spelling  out,  as  far  as  I  could, 
that  the  policy  and  intent  of  Congress 
would  be  not  to  reduce  any  benefits  to 
a  pensioner  receiving  assistance  under  a 
State  plan.  This  is  the  entire  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  July  6, 
1962,  from  Hon,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assist- 
smt  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]. 
The  original  letter  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
'  Education,  and  Welfare, 

I  I  '•  July  6,  1962. 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Clint:  TIiIb  is  In  reference  to  an 
amendment  to  your  health  insurance  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  10606  proposed  by  Senator  Car- 
roll on  July  6.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reaMure  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  and  other  persons  receiving  public 
assistance  that  the  enactment  of  your  health 
Insurance  am''ndment  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  them.  As  a  practical  matter,  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  would  occur  and 
accordingly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  programs  are  not  convinced 
that  an  amendment  is  necessary. 

However,  since  there  apparently  Is  wide- 
spread concern,  at  least  in  Colorado,  among 
the  old-age  pensioners,  we  sympathize  with 
Senator  Carroll's  desire  to  provide  as  much 
reassurance  as  possible  without  restricting 
the  right  of  States  to  modify  and  reshape 
their  assistance  programs. 

We  would  accordingly  have  no  objection 
to  Its  inclusion  tn  your  amendment  with  a 
few  minor  drafting  changes  reflected  In  the 
enclosed  draft  which,  we  understand,  are 
acceptable  to  Senator  Carroll. 
Sincerely. 

Wu-BUR  J.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  necessary  amendment. 
It  has  been  under  consideration  for  sev- 
eral days.  I  have  discussed  the  proposal 
with  the  people  of  my  State,  especially 
pensioners,  and  they  have  expressed  deep 
apprehension  about  this  health  insiu-- 
ance  benefits  bill.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment will  strengthen  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  shown  brilliant  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  The  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  pensioners  not 
only  in  Colorado,  but  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  well. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  had  this 
proposal  studied  carefully  by  officials  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
all  other  persons  who  might  be  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  any 
part  of  the  bill,  should  it  become  law. 
They  have  all  assured  me  that  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  affects 
2,358,272  aged  pensioners  in  45  States 
and  possessions,  assuring  them  of  the 
use  of  their  State  medical  care  plans  as 
supplementary  programs  to  the  Ander- 
son-Javits program,  and  assuring  them 
that  in  no  way  will  they  be  disadvan- 
taged by  a  reduction  in  their  monthly 
pensions  and  present  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr. 
Carroll]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


OREGMDN  IRONWORKERS  LABOR 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral weeks  a  disrupting  and  costly  strike 
has  been  raging  in  my  State  between  the 
general  contractors  and  the  union  of 
ironworkers.  Together  with  my  able 
colleague  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger], 
I  have  conferred  from  time  to  time  with 
Federal  officials  in  regard  to  the  possible 
Federal  interest  in  this  subject.  Al- 
though it  is  a  so-called  local  strike,  it  is 
having  deleterious  effects  on  the  economy 
not  only  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Croldberg  and  his  assist- 
ants for  the  help  they  have  been  to  the 
Senators  from  Oregon  in  regard  to  this 
problem  in  recent  weeks. 

Last  night  the  Governor  of  my  State 
called  me  and  said  that  today  he  was 
caUing  the  parties  into  a  conference  with 
him  and  the  Federal  mediator,  Mr.  Sim- 
kin,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of 
assistance  in  leading  the  parties  to  a  set- 
tlement of  their  differences.  I  discussed 
the  problem  with  the  Governor  and 
agreed  to  obtain  whatever  information 
I  could  which  would  be  of  help  to  him. 

After  talking  with  the  Governor,  I  con- 
ferred with  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg. 
This  morning  I  had  a  conference  in  my 
office  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Reynolds  and  subsequently  had  a  tele- 
phone conference  with  him. 

Today  I  have  sent  the  Governor  of 
Oregon  the  following  telegram : 

JtJLT  13,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Salem,  Or  eg.: 

I  wish  you  success  in  your  conference 
today  with  parties  to  Ironworkers  strike. 
Following  my  telephone  conversation  with 
you  last  night,  I  conferred  again  with  Sec- 
retary of  Lat>or  Goldberg  and  also  with 
Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds.  Since  begin- 
ning of  ironworkers  strike,  I  have  been  doing 
everything  I  can  at  Federal  level  as  you  have 
at  State  level  In  trying  to  help  find  a  basis 
for  settlement  of  this  strike.  Goldberg,  in 
my  several  conferences  with  him,  has  been 
very  cooperative  as  he  was  again  In  our  con- 
ference after  your  telephone  call.  Reynolds 
gave  me  additional  information  this  morn- 
ing which  Federal  Mediator  Slmkln  has  con- 
cerning the  procedures  of  the  Joint  appeal 
board. 

In  my  telephone  conversation  with  John 
Lyons,  he  alleged  that  AGC  has  not  tried  to 
settle  the  wage  Issue  in  good  faith  collective 


bargaining  but  has  tried  to  force  union  into 
arbitration.  He  claims  that  Iron  Workers 
Union  win  not  arbitrate  the  making  of  the 
basic  wage  agreement  but  will  only  arbitrate 
disputes  arising  during  the  life  of  an  agree- 
ment after  It  has  l>een  entered  Into  through 
collective  bargaining.  Lyons  claims  that 
over  the  last  10  years  there  has  develoi>ed 
a  wage  differential  between  the  Ironworkers 
and  other  speciality  workers  within  the  in- 
dustry of  about  50  cents  an  hour  and  in  some 
Instances  the  differential  reaches  almost  90 
cents  an  hour.  He  mentioned  such  speciality 
crafts  as  electricians,  plumbers,  sheet  metal 
workers,  pipefitters,  boilermakers  and 
others.  Lyons  also  claims  that  only  25  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  union  work  for 
AGC  employers  and  the  rest  work  for  so- 
called  speciality  craft  employers.  Apparently 
officials  of  union  at  both  National  and  State 
levels  want  employers  to  negotiate  with  them 
In  collective  bargaining  over  this  alleged 
wage  differential  between  ironworkers  and 
other  crafts.  Respectfully  suggest  you  and 
Simkln  examine  both  employers  and  union 
representatives  and  And  out  what  they  claim 
the  facts  are  about  this  alleged  wage  differ- 
ential between  Ironworkers  working  for  so- 
called  speciality  work  employers  tmd  workers 
In  other  speciality  crafts.  If  you  and  Slmkin 
can  persuade  both  sides  of  the  dispute  to 
come  to  collective  bargaining  grips  with  wage 
differential  Issue  within  Industry  In  relation 
to  speciality  crafts,  it  might  help  break 
Impasse.  If  such  differential  does  exist  in 
fact,  it  would  seem  obvious  to  me  that  union 
could  not  expect  employers  to  absorb  entire 
wage  differential  as  basis  for  ending  strike. 

I  have  already  made  clear  In  my  confer- 
ences back  here  that  continuation  of  this  Im- 
passe between  AGC  and  Ironworkers  does 
not  make  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
best  Interest  of  the  public  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  best  Interest  of  other  labor  and 
employer  groups  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  ironworkers  and  the  AGC. 
Everyone  involved  In  the  strike  knows  that 
eventually  it  must  be  and  will  be  settled. 
Therefore,  industrial  statesmanship  calls 
upon  the  employers  and  the  union  to  respect 
the  public  Interest  pleas  of  you  and  Slmkln 
and  work  out  through  good  faith  collective 
bargaining  a  fair  and  equitable  compromise 
of  their  differences. 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  anything  more 
I  can  do  at  the  Federal  level  because  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  am  at  your  service.  Best 
wishes. 

Watne  Morse, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  merely  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  neither  party  to  this  dispute 
can  justify  a  continuation  of  it.  I  think 
they  should  recognize  that  they  have  a 
great  obUgation  to  the  public  to  get  the 
strike  settled  over  this  weekend,  so  that 
the  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  construction  that  has 
been  at  a  standstill  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west can  proceed  next  week.  I  do  not 
use  the  term  loosely  when  I  say  that  not 
only  is  it  their  obligation  as  industrial 
statesmanship,  but  it  has  also  become 
their  patriotic  duty. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
2970)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 
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ENROLLED     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H J.  Res.  809 ) 
to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  July  1,  1962,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  seems  to  be  no  amendment  pend- 
ing now  to  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI.  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  may  be  recognized  for 
such  time  as  they  may  reqxiire,  without 
having  the  time  they  use  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side  in  connec- 
tion with  the  time  allotment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  key  vote 
on  health  care  for  the  aged  which  will  be 
taken  on  Tuesday.  I  refer  to  the  vote 
which  will  be  taken  on  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  revised  Anderson 
amendments,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
There  has  been  considerable  loose  talk 
about  depriving  children  and  persons  on 
public  assistance  by  voting  for  this 
amendment  or  voting  against  the  motion 
to  table.  Those  who  favor  laying  the 
amendment  on  the  table  have  been  say- 
ing in  the  corridors  and  in  conferences 
in  regard  to  the  amendment  that  unless 
it  is  tabled,  great  damage  will  be  done 
to  a  number  of  our  vital  public-assist- 
ance programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  emphatically  op- 
posed to  laying  the  amendment  on  the 
table.  That  would  be  an  unwise,  illogi- 
cal, and  wholly  irrelevant  procedure  at 
this  time.  The  subject  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  years.  We  must  decide  about 
it  on  its  merits,  not  on  the  basis  of  some 
extraneous  parliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  say  that  I 
heartily  support  the  joint  resolution, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  has  intro- 
duced, to  grant  a  60-day  extension  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Act.  This  is  the 
principal  answer  to  the  charge  that  the 
strategy  in  connection  with  our  health- 
care amendment  would  deprive  public- 
assistance  recipients  of  the  care  they 
need.  If  those  who  so  strenuously  urge 
that  the  Anderson  amendment  be  tabled 
are  really  so  much  concerned  about  the 
public-assistance  recipients,  such  Sen- 
ators should  support  the  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  a  60-day  extension  so  that  we 


can  intelligently   and   carefuDy  debate 

the  health -care  issue. 

Perhaps  no  other  domestic  issue  has 
stirred  up  so  much  interest  and  excite- 
m«it  throughout  the  Nation.  How  can 
we.  as  conscientious  legislators,  say  that 
all  we  want  to  do  is  table  this  amend- 
ment? That  would  not  decide  anything. 
In  effect,  it  would  amount  to  our  saying, 
"We  do  not  want  to  take  a  position ;  we 
just  want  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way 
for  a  while." 

The  question  arises,  What  are  we 
actually  talking  about  when  people  refer 
to  those  on  relief  who  are  being  hurt  by 
our  prolonged  consideration  of  the  bi- 
partisan health-care  amendment  to  the 
Public  Welfare  Amendments  Act? 

I  have  checked  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
and  I  have  some  facts  which  ought  to  be 
on  the  record.  The  only  public-welfare 
programs  that  are  affected  by  this  delay 
are  programs  that  were  temporarily  en- 
acted when  we  last  amended  the  Public 
Welfare  Act.  Primarily,  what  is  in- 
volved is  the  temporary  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  for  the  children 
of  unemployed  parents.  It  was  enacted 
1  year  in  1961,  and  now  has  lapsed.  The 
bill  before  us  would  extend  this  program. 
There  are,  therefore,  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  whose  parents  are 
vmemployed,  for  whom  no  Federal  money 
has  been  available  since  July  1. 

The  relevant  question  is.  Are  these 
children  going  without?  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  State  has  con- 
tinued to  make  payments  under  general 
assistance  for  these  children,  on  the  basis 
that  the  State  will  be  reimbursed  later 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
State  will  be  reimbursed.  I  am  glad  that 
New  York  State  has  taken  care  of  these 
people  in  the  interim,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  other  States  are  doing  the 
same. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  three  States 
which  have  not  made  arrangements  to 
continue  this  program  until  new  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  These  States  are  Illi- 
nois, Connecticut,  and  Oregon.  In  these 
three  States,  children  are  being  hurt. 

I  favor  a  temporary  60 -day  extension 
right  now.    I  recognize  that  In  Dlinois, 
Connecticut,  and  Oregon  some  children 
are  temporarily  being  hurt  by  our  delay. 
I  am  concerned  about  these  children; 
but  I  caution  the  Senate  against  gener- 
alizing too  carelessly,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  this  delay  is  curtailing  exist- 
ent and  continuous  public  welfare  pro- 
grams for  which  the  authority  is  already 
existent,  and  which  can  be  extended  on 
the   basis  of   the   resolution  which  we 
passed  to  take  care  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
In  the  three  States  involved,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  intentions  or  motiva- 
tion.    It  generally  involves  a  rigidity  of 
State  law,  which  does  not  allow  for  the 
temporary  transfer  of  funds  from  one 
public  welfare  program  to  another.    In 
cases  where   the   legislature   is   not   in 
session  or  cannot  act  swiftly  on  such 
matters,  we  are  creating  a  real  problem. 
All  in  all.  13  States  have  programs  to 
provide  aid  to  the  dependent  children 
of  imemployed  parents.    Four  States — • 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 


and  Utah — have  taken  specific  action  to 
extend  t«nporarily  these  programs. 
Three  States,  as  I  have  said,  are  "out  In 
the  cold."  The  remaining  six  States 
have  programs  which,  as  of  the  present 
moment,  have  not  been  impaired,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
experts  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  One  of  these 
six  States  is  Oklahoma;  and  this  situa- 
tion ought  to  be  of  Interest  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  that  fine  State. 

Mr.  President,  several  other  temporary 
features  in  the  public  welfare  law  are 
affected  by  this  delay.    The  $1  a  month 
increase  made  last  year  in  the  aid  to  the 
aged     program     is    similarly     affected. 
Again,    many    States    are    making    this 
additional    payment,   because   they   are 
convinced  that  the  Congress  will  act,  and, 
therefore,  that  funds  to  reimburse  them 
will  be  available  at  some  future  date. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  need  for  posi- 
tive action  is  apparent.     Seventeen  to 
eighteen  million  people  in  the  Nation  and 
over  1  Vi  million  people  over  the  age  of  65 
in  New  York  State  alone  are  awaiting  our 
decision.    All  of  us  realize,  perhaps  even 
more  sharply  after  reading  the  tho\isands 
of  moving  pleas  from  our  constituents, 
that  something  has  to  be  done.    Let  us 
do  it.     Let  us  not,  by  tabling,  say  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  this 
critical  problem. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
completion  of  the  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  without  the  time 
being  counted  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  an  amendment  pending  In 

order  to  speak  at  this  time.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  we  are  offered  by 
the  Anderson- Javita  amendment  is  this: 
Basically,  we  still  have  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  with  a  few  modifications. 
Benefits  would  consist  of  payments  to 
medical  facilities  for  services  rendered 
to  eligible  individuals  for  the  following 
kinds  of  services: 

First.  Inpatient  hospital  care :  90  days 
per  benefit  period  subject  to  a  deductible 
of  $10  per  day  for  the  first  9  days  but  not 
less  than  $20  plus 

Second.  Skilled  nursing  home  care  in 
homes  affiliated  with  a  hospital  after 
transfer  from  a  hospital:  120  days  per 
benefit  period  plus  2  extra  days  of 
nursing  home  care  for  each  unused  day 
of  hospital  care,  total  nursing  home  care 
for  each  benefit  period  not  to  exceed 
180  days,  plus 

Third.  Home  health  services:  240  vis- 
its per  calendar  year  plus 

Fourth.  Outpatient  diagnostic  patient 
sei-vices  subject  to  a  $20  deductible  for 
each  30-day  period. 

Those  eligible  still  include  all  persons 
65  or  over  eligible  to  receive  social  secu- 
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i-ity  or  railroftd  retirement  benefits,  an 
estimated  15  million  persons,  with  the 
addition  of  some  2.5  million  more  per- 
sons not  so  eligible  under  social  secu- 
rity or  the  railroad  retirement  act  but 
who  will  be  65  before  1967  or  reach 
age  65  before  1973  If  they  meet  a  special 
insured -status  requirement  of  a  certain 
number  of  quarters  of  coverage  prior  to 
that  date. 

The  program  would  be  financed  in 
three  ways:  First,  the  amount  of  annual 
wages  and  earnings  subject  to  social 
security  payroll  taxes  would  be  increased 
from  $4,800  to  $5,200;  second,  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  payroll 
taxes  would  be  increased  by  0.50  percent 
of  taxable  earnings.  The  increase  equals 
0.25  percent  on  employers,  0.25  percent 
on  employees,  and  0.375  percent  on  the 
self-employed. 

These  change*  would  be  effective  In 
1963  for  wage  base,  and  in  1964  for  tax 
increase.  Benefits  for  those  not  eligible 
for  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  would  be  financed  from  general 
revenues.  Administration  would  still  be 
under  the  Federal  social  security  system, 
with  the  States  and  accrediting  bodies 
used  m  determining  eligibility  of  pro- 
viders to  participate.  The  providers 
could  use  agents  to  represent  them  before 
the  Government  on  their  participa- 
tion In  the  program  and  on  the  reim- 
bursement provisions.  The  new  pro- 
visions Of  which  much  is  made,  and 
which  I  will  discuss  later,  are:  First,  to 
allow  tho  Secretary  of  HEW  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  designate  an  agent,  such  as 
Blue  Cross,  chosen  by  the  provider  of 
services,  to  handle  the  administrative 
details  In  the  provider's  dealings  with  the 
Government;  and,  second,  to  allow  the 
patient  or  beneficiary  the  privilege  of 
having  the  benefits  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled under  the  bill  paid  to  the  pro- 
vider— the  hospital — by  his  oi*ti  private 
health  insurance  organization  such  as 
Blue  Cross;  such  organization  would 
then  be  reimbursed  by  the  Government. 

Also,  a  separate  trust  fund  for  health 
insurance  would  be  established. 

WHAT  IS  OrmXD  AlfS  DZnCIENCIXS 

Ultimately,  any  appraisal  of  merits 
and  demerits  in  such  widely  different 
appro€u:hes  to  Government  aid  as  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  and  the  Javits-Anderson  bill 
requires  that  the  fundamental,  philo- 
sophic differences  be  examined  carefully. 
These  are  basically  three  in  number. 
Each  mtist  be  studied  from  the  view- 
point of  both  the  immediate  effect  and 
the  Icmg -range   implications      Broadly 
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speaking,  these  three  fundamental  dif- 
ferences under  the  Javits-Anderson  bill 
are  as  follows: 

First.  All  of  the  beneficiaries,  whether 
they  be  under  social  security  or  not, 
would  receive  aid  regardless  of  need ; 

Second.  Care  would  be  limited  to 
(a)  a  sp>ecific  nimaber  of  days  in  the 
hospital  and  nursing  homes;  (b)  physi- 
cian diagnostic  services  provided  through 
hospital  clinic;  and  (c)  services  of  the 
home  health  agencies,  which  must  be  a 
nonprofit  corporation  or  a  public  agency. 

Excluded  would  be  (a)  drugs,  except 
those  provided  in  one  of  the  above-cited 
Institutions;  (b)  private  physician  serv- 
ices in  or  out  of  the  institution;  and  (c) 
nursing  or  other  professional  services 
except  those  provided  through  one  of 
the  above  cited  institutions. 

Third.  Administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, for  all  practical  purposes,  would 
be  by  the  Federal  Government  In  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  in  these  three  areais  of  confiict 
that  the  fundamental  Issues  regarding 
Crovemment's  role  in  medical  care  for 
older  people  are  to  be  found. 

ANDEBSON-JAVrrS    SUBSTITUTES    COVUUfMENT 
CAKE   FOE   PRIVATE    INITIATIVE 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act,  the  Anderson-Javlts  approach  would 
provide  limited  help  to  everyone  over 
65  covered  by  sociaJ  security,  plus  ap- 
proximately 2,500,000  persons  not  covered 
by  social  security,  whether  such  persons 
in  either  instance  need  or  want  help  or 
not. 

The  amendment  which  has  just  been 
adopted  relating  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, which  is  a  very  unusual  and  pecu- 
liar situation,  will  aid  this  situation 
somewhat.  Even  millionaires  would  be 
recipients  of  aid.  The  disregard  of  the 
need  factor  by  the  Anderson-Javits  bill 
is  important  in  its  Immediate  effects. 
Most  obvious  is  the  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  providing  services  for 
those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  accept 
personal  responsibility  for  meeting 
their  ovra  needs.  Equally  important  Is 
the  virtually  complete  destruction  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  voluntary 
health  insurance  effort  which  Is  rapidly 
responding  to  the  needs  of  older  people. 

Immediate  effects,  however,  are  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  Historically,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  for  age  reqtilre- 
ments  to  be  lowered  once  a  program  of 
this  type  gets  underway.  While  social 
security  benefits  are  not  technically  a 
matter  of  legal  right  for  those  who  have 


paid  their  social  security  taxes,  they  are 
generally  so  regarded  by  the  individuals 
paying  such  taxes.  It  is  quite  reasonable 
to  assiune  that  this  belief  In  their  right 
might  reinforce  efforts  for  a«e  require- 
ments, eventually  completely  destroy- 
ing the  private  enterprise  system  of 
medical  care  now  enjoyed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  such  a  p>ossiblllty  is 
real.  Is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  prime  movers  for  King- 
Anderson,  and  now  Anderson-Javits. 
have  long  advocated  total,  compulsory 
Federal  health  care  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  United  States  as  elsewhere. 
Government  very  definitely  oi>erates  on 
precedent.  Once  the  precedent  is  estab- 
lished under  the  Anderson-Javits,  or  a 
similar  bill,  that  medical  care  should  be 
provided  to  Individuals  without  regard 
for  need,  no  matter  how  few  the  nimiber 
or  how  limited  the  benefits.  It  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  extend  such  assistance 
to  Increasingly  large  niunbers,  conceiv- 
ably to  all  of  the  people.  The  dangers 
of  such  an  extension  are  especially  real 
under  the  social  security  tax  method  of 
financing  such  assistance.  Since  work- 
ing people  will  be  paying  the  bill,  it  Is 
almost  inevitable  that  many  of  them  will 
want  to  share  In  the  benefits.  Former 
Congressman  Porand,  author  of  a  previ- 
ously rejected  bill  similar  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  has  said: 

If  we  can  only  break  through  and  get 
our  foot  inside  the  door,  then  we  can  expand 
the  program  after  that. 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  charts  which 
show  the  fantastic  growth  of  funds  for 
the  public  assistance  programs  under  the 
Sdcial  Security  Administration  and  the 
funds  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  since  1956.  I  believe  that  once 
the  Anderson-Javits  program  was 
enacted,  we  could  expect  an  even  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  that  program 
than  we  have  experienced  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  pub- 
Uc  welfare  programs  under  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  the 
growth  of  the  Depsuilment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  also  the 
growth  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  under  a  similar  program  for 
health,  provide  a  reasonable  guidepost 
for  what  we  may  expect  in  this  area.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
charts.  Identified  as  chart  1  and  chart 
2,  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


CHARt  1. — Budget  ettimaUt  and  apjtropriations  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  1956  through  196S,  estimate 


Limitation  on  8al*riw  and  expeDSM. 
Rurevi  o(  01d-Af«  and  BtirrtTon 
hv^urmnoe  (trust  fund): 

Budfet  eBtUnato 

Appropfrtatloo 

RelinbqmfiiBt    lor    mllharr    Mrrtos 

Bodgatl  estimate 

Ajjprorrlatlon . 

Onnu  to  States  tor  pabllc 

BudRPi  e«Umat« 

Appropriation 


ifice 


IM,  220. 000 
01,229,000 


l,iS7.000,000 
1,447,000,000 


1987 


$1X2.211.000 

m.fioaooo 


I.  nx  000, 000 

l.J75,000,000 


1088 


$14&,Q8S.000 
144,086,000 


1,  HSD,  000, 000 

1,770,000,000 


itet 


UTS,  512,000 
m,  321. 000 


i,gT<,no,oo* 

1,967.906^000 


1960 


1191, 600, 000 

m,  600, 000 


a.  Ml  an,  000 

a.  or,  600, 000 


1061 


$237,660,000 
332,200,000 


2, 100, 000, 000 

2,177,0001000 


1982 


$3S0,62S. 
367,570, 


000 
000 


ins,  900. 

■1401,200, 


000 
000 


loes 


$285,400,000 


See  footnote  at  ead  of  UbI*. 
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Chart  \.— Budget  eniimatei  and  appropriationa  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  1966  through  1963,  estimate— Continued 


1968 

1067 

1988 

ION 

1060 

1061 

1962 

1963 

Orants  for  training  public  welfare  per- 
sonnel: 
Budget  estimate 

12,500,000 

$1,000,000 

$3,M»,000 

$3,600,000 

Appropriation 

Assistance  for  repatriated  U.S.  naUonab: 
Budget  estimate 

080,000 
764.000 

3. 742. 000 
3. 442. 000 

»4.7.'SO.000 
60. 100. 000 

^668,000 
2.668.000 

1.500.000 
700,000 

876.000 

Appropriation 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Family 
Services: 
Budget  estimate 

$1,090,000 
1,636,260 

30,000,000 
H  186. 600 

1.896.500 
1,740,000 

$1, 748. 000 
1.748,000 

35,288,700 
39.361,000 

1,922,000 
1.822.000 

2,295,500 
1.079,500 

41.500.000 
41.500,000 

2, 197, 124 
2, 043.  124 

2.080.000 

$2,226,500 
2, 166.  .'SOO 

43.ooaooo 

45.000.000 

2,186.000 
2,172.000 



2,345.000 
2.  34.V  000 

43.  .SOO.  000 
46,500,000 

2,300.000 
2,300,000 

700,000 

$3,113,000 
2,726,900 

48.500.000 
91.833.000 

2,507.000 
2,4«i.800 

700,000 
3.M),000 

4,006.000 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare: 
Budget  estimate 

76.760.000 

A  nrironrlfttion                       .--- 

Salaries    and    expenses.     Children's 
Bureau: 
Budget  estimate - 

2.853.000 

Appropriation 

Cooperative  research  in  social  security: 
Judget  estimate 

1,000.000 

Appropriation 

IntemaUonal  social  security  meeting: 
Budget  estimate 

100.000 

Appropriation 

Special  foreign  currency  program: 

Budget  estimate.. 

36,660 

2,213.000 
1,607.000 

500,000 
690.000 

322.000 
322.000 

1.800.000 

Appropriation 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner: 
Appropriation: 

Budget  estimate — - 

191.400 
184,400 

149,600 
138,600 

212.000 
212,000 

160,000 
160,000 

315.000 
300,000 

244.000 
240,000 

342.000 
342.000 

268.. WO 
268,500 

337,000 
337,000 

276.000 
276.000 

412,000 
3T2.800 

300.000 
29i>.  000 

711,000 

Transfer  from  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund: 
Budget  estimate 

418,000 

AtitiroDnation        ............... 



» Excludes  1962  supplemental  contained  in  H.J.  Res.  745  of  $80,000,000. 

Chabt  2. — History  of  appropriations.  National  Institutes  of  Health 


Fiscal  year 


1966. 

taa 

1968. 

1960 

1060 

1061 

1063..... 


Total.. 


Budget 
estimate 


tea  314. 800 
126,  5i5,  000 
190.  183.  000 
2U.  183.000 
294.279.000 
400.000,000 
683.000.000 


1, 895,  484. 800 


House 
allowance 


$89,773,000 
13.^,  .VA  000 
190. 1S3. 000 
219.383.000 
344.279.000 
455. 000, 000 
641,000,000 


2, 075, 143. 000 


Senate 
allowance 


$113,416,800 
183.007.000 
22H.  7S3.  000 
320,  577,  000 
480,604,000 
664,000,000 
835, 67a  000 


2, 824, 057, 800 


Senate  Increase  over— 


Estimate 


$23, 102, 000 
56,482,000 
3^  600.  000 
109,  394,  000 
186.325,000 
264.000.000 
262.670,000 


928.573,000 


House 


$23,643,800 
47,482.000 
36.600.000 
101.194.000 
136.326.000 
209.000.000 
194. 67a  000 


748, 914. 800 


Appropriation 


$08,458,000 
183,007.000 
211.183.000 
294.383.000 
400,000,000 
560,000.000 
738.335,000 


2. 485. 366. 000 


Appropriation  Increase  over— 


Estimate 


$8,143,200 
56,482,000 
21,000.000 
83.200.000 
105.721.000 
160. 000,  (100 
166.336.000 


680. 881. 200 


House 


$8.  «H.\  000 
47.  482.  WJO 
21.000,000 
75.  000.  000 
55.721,000 
105. 000. 000 
97.336.000 


410.223,000 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Anderson-Javits  social 
security  approach  claim  that  this  plan 
is  not  the  "opening  wedge"  for  a  total, 
compulsory  Federal  health  care  system — 
that  if  the  plan  works  poorly,  surely  it 
would  not  be  expanded ;  and  that  if  there 
is  no  real  need  for  expansion  it  would  not 
be  expanded.  Further,  it  is  said  that  if 
it  works  well,  why  should  it  not  be  ex- 
panded? My  comment  on  this  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  other  countries,  once  the  principle 
of  government  medical  care  has  been 
accepted  for  part  of  the  population,  it 
has  ultimately  spread  to  all. 

Many  advocates  of  the  social  security 
approach  have  long  supported  total  com- 
pulsory "health  insurance." 

Whether  it  works  poorly  or  well  has 
had  little  influence  on  the  spread  of  state 
medicine.  Human  beings  are  usually 
unwilling  to  pay  for  services  given  some- 
one else  as  a  right  for  long  without  in- 
sisting that  the  right  be  extended  also 
to  them.  This  is  the  built-in  expander 
of  any  government  medical  program  not 
based  on  need. 

Americans,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
voluntary  medical  care  system,  may  be 
more  sophisticated  regarding  care  than 
people  in  other  countries.  However,  they 
too.  would  be  subject  to  the  same  human 


motives  which  have  tended  to  make  state 
medicine  universal  once  the  principle 
has  been  accepted  for  any  group. 

Whether  expansion  of  the  program  is 
planned  was  apparently  supplied  during 
the  hearings  on  the  King-Anderson  bill 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee during  the  summer  of  1961.  The 
witness  was  Walter  Reuther,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  of  America, 
a  person  not  unknown  to  have  an  at- 
tentive ear  at  the  White  House  these 
days.    Said  Reuther: 

Obviously  It  is  a  matter  of  commonsense 
that  those  who  share  my  point  of  view  that 
the  present  proposal  (the  King- Anderson 
bill)  is  not  adequate  in  certain  areas  would 
want  to  continue  their  eflorU  to  get  amend- 
ments in  the  future  to  make  it  more  ade- 
quate. Nothing  is  static.  Nothing  is  fixed. 
Therefore,  if  we  could  get  the  principle 
established  we  want  established,  we  want  to 
build  on  that  principle.  Just  as  we  built  on 
the  (original)  social  security  principle. 

This  statement  is  similar  to  that  of 
former  Representative  Forand,  and  sim- 
ilar, I  am  sure,  to  the  thinking  of  a  great 
many  people.  It  forms  the  basis,  to- 
gether with  the  illustrative  charts  I  have 
put  into  the  Record,  for  conclusive  proof 
in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  opening 
wedge  of  the  program,  and  that  it  will 
grow  in  size  and  be  extended,  and  that 
the  Government  bureaucracy  required  to 


handle  it  will  grow  and  grow  in  the  same 
proportion. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  much 
more  is  at  stake  in  the  social  security 
approach  than  medical  care. 

If  the  dollars  now  provided  by  the  so- 
cial security  system  are  replaced  with 
medical  services — because  someone  in 
Grovemment  has  decided  that  that  is 
what  older  people  need— it  is  Illogical 
to  stop  there. 

Why  should  not  the  noncash  principle 
be  extended  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
other  necessities? 

Some  of  the  people  advocating  the  so- 
cial security  approach  would  like  to 
greatly  expand  public  housing  for  older 
persons.  In  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  there  is  considerable 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  proper 
housing  for  older  people.  It  implies  that 
Government  should  decide  what  housing 
is  needed  whether  it  really  meets  the  de- 
sires of  older  people  or  not. 

These  bureaucracy  builders  are 
strangely  disinclined  to  provide  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  cash  which  people  could 
spend  as  they,  themselves,  choose. 

Government  involvement  in  activities 
which  should  be  left  to  individual  ini- 
tiative, private  enterprise,  and  volun- 
tary action  is  dangerous  to  the  Nation's 
future.  For,  while  socialization  of  part 
of  medical  care  has  been  followed  by 
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total  socialized  medicine,  even  more 
serious  is  the  historical  fact  that  social- 
ized medicine  ha«  been  but  a  beginning 
of  nationalization  of  other  fields. 

Nor  Is  public  approval  proof  that  a 
plan  is  good.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  medical  care. 

Many  people  in  England,  for  example, 
seem  to  like  their  socialized  medicine. 
Possibly  this  springs  from  the  low  level 
of  medical  care  they  had  before,  a  good 
portion  of  which  was  socialized  In  1911, 
Perhaps  they  fal!  to  recognize  that  they, 
as  individuals,  ultimately  are  paying  for 
the  scheme  through  indirect  taxes  as 
well  as  payroll  deductions.  They  may 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  free  housecall  for 
the  common  cold.  Apparently  the  op- 
portunity to  "put  the  doctor  in  his  place" 
by  having  him  superficially  at  one's  beck 
and  call  appeals  to  many. 

This  is  not  medical  "care";  It  is  medi- 
cal "attention."    The  difference  Is  great. 

Failure  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
build  badly  needed  hospital  beds  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  deterioration  of 
care  for  its  truly  sick  people.  Over  the 
first  13  years  of  their  total  socialized 
medicine  program,  only  one  new  hospital 
was  built.  Ehiring  the  same  period,  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Federal  lios- 
pltals,  had  a  net  Increase  in  new  hospital 
beds  of  334,000. 

It  is  further  said  that  being  a  contrib- 
utory program  the  social  security  ap- 
proach would  place  no  load  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  but  that  It  would,  In  fact, 
help  balance  it 

The  significant  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  Government  ac- 
tivities Is  whether  such  costs  are  to  be 
met  through  taxes,  inflation,  or  through 
other  methods,  all  of  which  confiscate 
part  of  the  individual's  assets  or  earn- 
ings. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
employer  under  social  security  contrib- 
utes an  equal  amount  to  that  which  the 
employee  contributes,  this  comes  from 
the  net  eaming$  of  the  corporation.  It 
is  a  fact  ordinarily  overlooked  that  to 
such  an  extent  this  eliminates  from  the 
net  earnings  of  the  corporation  a  por- 
tion which  mig!ht  otherwise  be  shared 
with  the  employee. 

The  social  security  system  and  other 
self-financing  programs  such  as  the 
highway  trust  fund  do  not  appear  in 
what  Is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Federal 
budget,  but  this  is  purely  an  administra- 
tive device. 

Special  taxes,  such  as  those  under  so- 
cial security,  are  actually  no  different 
from  other  taxes;  except,  possibly,  as 
to  the  method  of  levy.  Expenditures  un- 
der such  special  programs  are  equally 
no  different  in  their  effects  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

Obviously,  If  costs  are  high,  they  not 
only  reduce  the  freedom  of  Individuals 
to  spend  their  money,  but  also  impair 
the  ability  of  States  and  communities  to 
gain  public  acceptance  of  taxes  needed 
to  pay  for  their  programs. 

COST  rACTOHS   Aid)  ESTIMATES  UfVOLVID   XN 
"  ANDZRSON-JAVrrS  AMEKDMINT 

I  would  Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  dis- 
cuss the  cost  factors  and  estimates  in- 
volved In  the  Anderson-Javlts  amend- 
ment. We  have  seen  from  a  review  that 
the  benefit  structure  and  eligibles  for 


OASI  benefits  under  the  Anderson-Javlts 
proposal  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  contained  in  H.R.  4222  and 
S.  909.  Therefore,  as  respects  the  OASI 
eligibles  and  those  eligible  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  cost  figures 
and  estimates  remain  approximately  the 
same  as  calculated  for  the  original  King- 
Anderson  bill.  In  hearings  on  H.R.  4222, 
held  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  1961,  there  appeared 
significant  differences  in  cost  estimates 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
£ind  Welfare,  and  witnesses  for  the  in- 
surance Industry.  These  differences  are 
shown  by  the  partial  quote  from  testi- 
mony presented  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Life  Convention,  the  Life  Insiirance 
Association  of  America  and  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America  by  H. 
Lewis  Reitz.  president  of  the  latter: 

Insurance  company  actuaries  have  devel- 
oped estimates  that  benefits  provided  under 
HH.  4222  would  cost  $2^2  billion  In  1963.  as 
compared  with  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  91  blUlon.  In  1964.  with  the  nursing 
home  provision  available  for  the  entire  year, 
the  total  cost  would  rise  to  $2.5  billion.  The 
administration's  estimate  is  again  tl  billion. 
By  1983,  the  annual  cost  of  HJl.  4222  would 
be  $5.4  billion,  while  the  administration  has 
estimated  that  by  1990  the  cost  will  reach 
only  $2.6  billion.  The  level  premium  cost  of 
HM.  4222  as  defined  by  the  social  security 
administration  are  1.73  percent  on  a  $5,000 
taxable  earnings  base,  while  the  adminis- 
tration's estimate  is  only  0.66  percent. 

The  administration's  statistics  were 
established  by  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  basis  of  National  Health 
Survey  reports  which  include  the  exi>e- 
rience  of  the  aging  population  of  the 
country.  The  Insurance  company  base  is 
much  more  selective.  Its  tables  are 
based  on  the  actual  clsdm  experience 
under  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans.  It 
estimates  hospital  costs  In  1963  at  $37 
per  diem,  while  the  administration  fig- 
ure Is  $32.  It  includes  railroad  re- 
tirees. HJl.  4222  does  not.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  there  is  a  question  of 
choosing  which  figures  we  wish  to  be- 
lieve. I  am  inclined  to  go  the  insurance 
industry  estimates  which  are.  as  I  said, 
based  upon  the  actual  claim  exp>erience 
of  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans.  Long  ex- 
perience would  indicate  that  this  sub- 
stantial, actual  data  is  far  more  reliable 
in  predicting  cost  than  Is  imverified  data 
obtained  from  household  Interviews  of 
a  limited  sample  of  the  aged  populaticm 
as  was  used  in  development  of  the  HEW 
estimate. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  these  over- 
all figures  to  a  calculation  of  what  a 
worker  entering  the  labor  force  next 
year  would  pay  both  with  and  without 
medical  tax: 


Te«r 

Without 
medi«»l 
osre  tax 

With  medical 
eve  tax 

1983 

$174 
174 
174 
198 
198 
222 
8.688 

$101  » 

utc. 

201.  M 

IflBS 

1988 

1967..    .. 
1968 



an  50 

227  so 
227.  W 
253.50 

1969-2007      ^^     

•.888.50 

*1 

Tot 

9,798 

11,199.50 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  providing 
benefits  to  non-OASI  eligibles,  I  believe 
propcnents  of  this  amendment  to  as- 
sume a  cost  of  $250  million  to  provide 
coverage  to  2.5  million  aged  people. 
They  indicate  that  the  net  cost  of  cov- 
ering such  aged  persons  would  be  only 
$50  million  and  that  tiie  Government 
would  derive  a  savings  of  some  $200  mil- 
lion via  lesser  payments  under  public 
assistance  and  veterans  programs.  I 
believe  these  estimates  to  be  totally  un- 
realistic for  the  following  reasons:  I 
believe  the  estimates  are  imderstated  be- 
cause :  First,  they  understate  the  number 
of  aged  persons  not  eligible  for  either 
OASI  or  railroad  retirement  benefits; 
second,  they  imderstate  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding health  benefits  to  each  person  eli- 
gible tmder  the  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment; third,  they  overstate  the  savings 
which  the  Government  would  realize  un- 
der these  new  public  assistance  and  vet- 
erans programs. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  aging 
who  would  be  eligible,  I  believe  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  derive  their 
figures  as  follows:  As  of  January  1964, 
there  will  be  17.9  million  aged  persons. 
Of  this  number,  they  say,  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  while  not  eligible  for  either  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement 
would  be  covered  under  the  Federal  clvU 
service  governmental  health  insur- 
ance plans.  Subtracting  this  quarter  of 
a  million,  they  incorrectly  arrive  at  17.5 
million.  They  then  Indicate  that  about 
15  millions  aged  persons  are  eligible  for 
either  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment, leaving  a  remainder  of  2.5  million 
aged  persons  who  could  require  health 
care  benefits  to  be  financed  from  the 
general  revenue.  According  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  there  will  be  17.9  million  per- 
sons at  age  65  or  over  on  January  1, 
1964.  Excluding  the  quarter  of  a  million 
Federal  civil  servants — even  this  figure 
may  be  high — leaves  a  remainder  of 
17%  million— 17.65  million,  not  17.5  mil- 
lion. According  to  the  same  govern- 
mental sources,  there  will  be  14.4  million 
aging  persons  eligible  for  OASI  and  am 
additional  quarter  of  a  million  of  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  not  already  in- 
cluded under  OASI.  By  subtraction 
there  remains  3  million  aged  persons  not 
covered  by  either  OASI  or  railroad  re- 
tirement or  having  benefits  by  reason 
of  being  Federal  civil  servants  who  could 
qualify  for  health  care  benefits  from  the 
general  revenue,  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ponents' estimate  of  2.5  million. 

Proponents  also  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  caring  for  each  non-OASI  eligible 
would  be  $100.  The  Insurance  Industry's 
detailed  actuarial  cost  estimates  includ- 
ed in  their  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  year 
in  hearings  on  the  King  bill  indicate  the 
cost  per  OASI  eligible  should  be  approxi- 
mately $141  In  1964.  The  non-OASI 
aged  population  is,  according  to  Govern- 
ment estimates,  a  significantly  higher 
age  group  than  is  the  OASI  population. 
This  being  the  case,  the  cost  per  person 
$anong  non-OASI  aged  should  be  even 
higher  than  $141.  Apart  from  this,  and 
using  the  base  cost  of  $141  per  person 
with  an  allowance  of  10  percent  for  the 
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cost  of  administering  these  benefits,  the 
cost  in  1964  for  providing  health  benefits 
to  the  non-OASI  eligible  population 
should  approximate  $465  million  as  com- 
pared with  the  amendment  proponents' 
estimate  of  $250  million. 

Also,  I  am  unable  to  substantiate  the 
proponents'  estimate  that  this  aspect  of 
the  program  would  result  in  a  savings 
of  $200  million.    It  is  a  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  such  an  estimate  is  unduly 
optimistic.    According  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  public  assistance 
expenditures  for  general  hospital  care 
for  the  aged  in  1960  totaled  $100  million. 
Such  expenditures  were  for  aged  persons 
under  old  age  assistance,  of  which  about 
one-third  are  also  covered  under  OASI. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  OASI  and  non- 
OASI   public   assistance   recipients  use 
hospital  care  at  about  the  same  amount, 
then  $67  million  was  expended  by  both 
Federal  and  State  Governments  to  pro- 
vide general  hospital  care  in  1960  to  the 
non-OASI  aged.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  this  $67  million  approxi- 
mates  $45   million   or   two-thirds.      In 
1960.  the  Veterans'  Administration  spent 
$165  million  for  general  hospital  care 
for  the  aged.     It  should  be  noted  that 
the  very  large  majority  of  veterans  are 
covered  under  OASI.    The  savings  to  be 
derived  via  this  program  for  the  non- 
OASI    aged    is    therefore    questionable. 
Apart  from  all  this,  and  accepting  the 
$200  million  savings  which  is,  as  I  have 
indicated,  very  likely  too  high,  I  esti- 
mate the  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  providing  health  benefits  to 
the  non-OASI  population  to  be  $265  mil- 
lion In  1964.    There  is  a  likelihood  that 
this  figure  could  well  be  in  excess  of  one- 
third  of  a  billion. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  the  situation 
where  heavier  taxes  toward  financing 
this  proposed  health  insurance  proposal 
plan  would  be  directly  imposed  only  upon 
contributors  to  the  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  systems.  Those  per- 
sons not  covered  by  either  system  would 
pay  no  direct  contribution,  although 
nearly  all  of  them  would  be  eligible  for  a 
full  range  of  medical  insurance  benefits. 
The  cost  of  this  program  for  these  per- 
sons would  be  financed  through  appro- 
priations from  a  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  We  therefore  have  such  a 
situation  where  persons  contributing  to- 
ward social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment would  be  paying  more  than  their 
fair  share  for  the  health  insurance  plan. 
They  would  pay  once  through  increased 
taxes  under  social  security  or  the  rail- 
road retirement.  They  would  pay  again 
through  general  income  taxes. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  underestimation  of 
the  cost  of  the  envisaged  program  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  consequently  the  under- 
estimation of  required  revenue  to  finance 
the  program,  the  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able that  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
social  security  tax  will  only  be  a  first  in- 
stallment increase.  More  hikes  must  oc- 
cur. 

Ain>ERsoN-jAvrrs  does  not  meet  ouier 

PEOPLES'    NEEDS 

The  second  fimdamental  difference  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  and  the  Anderson-Javits 


approach  makes,  is  that  the  latter  would 
provide  limited  services  which  might,  or 
might  not  meet  the  pressing  medical  and 
financial  assistance  needs  of  the  patient. 
I  have  already  listed  specified  benefits 
under  the  Javits-Anderson  bill. 

Many  supporters  of  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  and  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what 
the  measvu-e  would  provide.  For  this 
reason,  it  Is  most  important  to  spell  out 
some  of  the  services  it  does  not  provide. 
It  does  not  provide  for  drugs  outside 
the  hospital  or  nursing  home.  Among 
those  appearing  at  hearings  by  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  voice 
concern  about  medical  costs,  a  high  per- 
centage were  more  concerned  about  the 
cost  of  drugs  than  any  other  item.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  cost  of  some  of  these  life- 
saving  dnigs,  which  often  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  almost  normal  living 
and  acute  illness  or  death,  is  great  when 
they  must  be  taken  daily  month  in  and 
month  out.  Often,  they  represent  the 
product  of  advances  in  medical  care 
which  keep  the  patient  out  of  an  insti- 
tution. 

When  the  cost  of  drugs  seriously  im- 
pairs the  ability  of  older  people  to  meet 
their  needs,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act — fully 
implemented — would  provide  the  help. 
Anderson-Javits  would  do  nothing.  It 
would  do  nothing,  that  is.  unless  the  indi- 
vidual were  taken  from  his  home  and 
placed  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home  un- 
necessarily. 

This  criticism  of  Anderson-Javits  is 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  most 
common  illnesses  among  our  elderly  citi- 
zens are  chronic  and  acute,  best  cared 
for  in  the  home  and  not  an  Institution, 
medical  or  surgical.  The  major  in- 
gredients in  their  care  are  the  phy- 
sician's skill  and  drugs  or  appliances, 
not  for  long  institutionalization. 

Anderson-Javits  would  not  provide  for 
physician's  services  in  the  home  or  nurs- 
ing home  at  all.  It  would  not  provide 
medical  or  surgical  services  by  a  physi- 
cian in  the  hospital,  except  in  the  field 
of  pathology,  radiology,  psychiatry  and 
anesthesiology  or  certain  tjrpes  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  the  hospital  by  an  in- 
tern or  resident  in  training  under  an 
approved  teaching  program. 

The  physician  is  the  key  to  the  quality 
of  medical  services  and  ultimately  the 
health  of  the  patient.    How  the  family 
physician,  the  surgeon,  and  other  physi- 
cians can  be  excluded  from  a  medical 
care  program  which  claims  to  be  ade- 
quate is  inconceivable.    Yet  this  is  what 
Anderson-Javits  does.    The  only  physi- 
cians eligible  to  provide  services  under 
the  bill  are  those  who  are  captives  of 
the  hospital  and  who,  in  effect,  work  as 
its  employees  in  the  field  of  pathology, 
radiology,  psychiatry  and  anesthesiology, 
or  as  interns  and  residents.    If  it  is  the 
aim  of  Anderson-Javits  to  replace  the 
physician    with   the    hospital    corpora- 
tion as  the  person  to  whom  a  sick  per- 
son turns,  its  provision  represents  a  long 
step  toward  such  objectives.    It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  is  the  wish  of  the 
people,  including  those  who,  though  mis- 
understanding, now  support  the  admin- 
istration bill. 


ANDERSON-JAVTTS  CONC«WTmAT«8  POWER   IN 
CENTRAL   OOVERKMKNT 

The  third  major  difference  between 
the  present  law  and  the  Anderson- 
Javits  approach  revolves  around  the 
question  of  whether  the  administration 
should  be  by  State  and  community,  as 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  or  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  has  long 
acted  on  the  precedent  of  grants  and 
aid  to  States  as  the  proper  governmental 
technique  in  providing  services  to  indi- 
vidual citizens  who  need  them.  This 
principle  is  inherent  in  the  present  law 
as  set  forth  in  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
Adoption  of  Anderson-Javits  would  be 
in  direct  violation  of  this  precedent  with 
most  serious  implications  for  the  Na- 
tion's whole  governmental  system. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  here  than  a 
simple  matter  of  administrative  tech- 
niques. The  whole  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  governmental  powers,  as  worked 
out  by  the  Founding  Fathers  and  re- 
affirmed by  succeeding  generations,  is 
at  issue. 

Adoption  of  the  Anderson-Javits  ap- 
proach would  be  more  than  a  "foot  in 
the  door"  for  socialized  medicine;  it 
would  be  a  long  step  toward  the  creation 
of  a  new  and  all-powerful  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy in  Washington  with  a  corol- 
lary destruction  of  significant  authority 
and  responsibility  by  State  and  local 
government. 

In  the  field  of  health,  itself,  the  pres- 
ent participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  limited.  If  the  principles  in  the 
Anderson-Javits  bill  are  accepted,  they 
could  equally  apply  to  public  health 
measures.  If  the  States  are  deemed  in- 
competent in  provision  of  medical  care 
to  individuals  in  need,  why  shouldn't 
they  be  deemed  incompetent  to  conduct 
administration  of  public  health  activ- 
ities? The  latter  much  more  clearly  af- 
fect the  total  population.  They  far 
more  certainly  cross  State  lines  in  their 
several  implications.  Are  State  and 
local  health  departments  to  be  replaced 
by  a  Federal  health  juggernaut? 

This  question  is  not  confined  solely 
to  health  or  medical  care.  In  its  large 
Implications,  it  must  be  viewed  In  the 
total  context  of  possible  changes  In 
America's  Government.  There  seems  to 
be  a  substantial  group  of  people  who 
want  to  destroy  the  traditional  division 
of  powers,  replacing  them  with  central- 
ized concentration  of  control  far  re- 
moved from  the  people. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has 
given  encouragement  to  this  point  of 
view.  Two  recent  examples  should  suf- 
fice: First,  the  unsuccessful  recommen- 
dation that  Congress  surrender  to  the 
executive  its  control  over  taxes;  and 
second,  the  unsuccessful  effort  to  in- 
crease Federal  involvement  in  local  and 
State  affairs  through  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Housing,  which  would  have 
responsibility  for  certain  tjrpes  of  activ- 
ities in  all  communities  of  more  than 
2  500  population— using  definition  of 
"urban  population"  used  by  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

The  differences  between  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  and  the  Anderson-Javits  ap- 
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proach  regarding  further  extension  of 
Federal  control  are  obvious. 

One  claim  made  on  behalf  of  Federal 
administration,  as  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  which  does  appeal  to 
some  people.  Is  that  It  provides  all  cov- 
ered persons  with  eligibility  for  the  same 
benefits.  Some  disadvantages  of  such 
uniformity,  of  course,  have  been  cited  by 
me  heretofore. 

It  should  be  noted  further,  however. 
that  eligibility  lor  services  is  not  the 
same  as  receipt  of  services.  In  many 
areas  of  the  Nation,  especially  niral 
communities,  oiUy  part  of  the  services 
provided  for  by  the  Javits-Anderson 
approach  are  available. 

Provision  of  "on  paper"  outpatient 
hospital  clinic  services  means  nothing 
if  they  are  not  nearby.  They  are 
normally  available  only  in  teaching 
hospitals. 

Corporate  "home  health  services"  such 
as  described  in  the  Javits-Anderson  bill 
exist  in  few  cities  and  are  virtually  im- 
possible in  small  communities.  In  con- 
trast, the  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  fiexlbllity 
to  give  those  In  need  the  benefits  of  any 
services  available  in  any  community. 

This  difference  between  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  and  the  Anderson-Javits 
should  be  an  es(>ecially  important  con- 
sideration to  people  in  rural  areas  as 
they  try  to  evaluate  the  two  kinds  of 
approaches.  ^ 

Nonetheless  it  should  be  admitted 
that,  while  ultimately  the  States  will 
probably  all  fully  implement  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  such  action  never  immediately 
follows  passage  of  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram by  the  Congress.  Some  States 
have  not  implemented  the  law.  Im- 
probably, but  conceivably,  some  State 
such  as  Alaska  with  its  average  age  of 
26  and  only  2.4  percent  of  its  people 
over  65,  may  never  pass  it.  Others  may 
prefer  to  pay  the  bill  themselves  without 
Federal  aid  while  still  meeting  the  need. 

Basically,  however,  the  issue  here  is 
the  question  of  haste  versus  quaUty  and 
equity.  Undergtrding  it  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  shall  continue  to  express 
confidence  in  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Much  ado  has  been  made  over  the 
provisions  now  added  in  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  not  present  in  the 
original  King-Anderson  bill,  which  would 
first,  allow  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  his  discretion,  to 
designate  an  agent,  such  as  Blue  Cross, 
chosen  by  the  provider  of  services,  to 
handle  the  administrative  details  in  the 
provider's  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  second,  allow  the  patient  or 
beneficiary  the  privilege  of  having  the 
benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
the  bill  paid  to  the  provider — the  hospi- 
tal— by  his  own  private  health  insurance 
organization  such  as  Blue  Cross;  such  or- 
ganization would  then  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Government. 

The  only  result  of  these  provisions  is 
this:  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  first  instance, 
while  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  these  organizations  to  handle 
certain  administrative  details  and  act  as 
intermediaries    between    the    providers 


and  the  Government,  is  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  do  so.  Such  a  relationship, 
even  if  made,  is  of  course  under  the 
strict  guidance  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Department  as  it  inevitably 
must  be  when  solely  Federal  funds  are 
being  dispensed. 

Incidentally,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  re- 
lease from  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation—Blue Cross — which  indicates 
they  are  not  interested  in  participating 
in  this  way  as  mere  fiscal  agents  for  a 
Government  benefit  program.  The 
mere  using  of  Blue  Cross  or  any  other 
organization,  as  intermediary,  either  for 
the  provider  or  for  the  patient  benefi- 
ciary, confers  no  increased  benefits  upon 
either.  Benefits  paid  and  received 
would  be  the  same  as  they  would  be  if 
the  patient  or  hospital  were  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease, dated  July  9,  1962,  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Javits  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

News  Release  bt  American  Hospital 
Association,  Jult  9,  1962 

Chicago,  July  8.— The  American  Hospital 
Association  today  objected  to  the  program 
for  financing  health  care  of  the  aged  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate  as  amendments  to  a 
public  welfare  bill. 

Prank  S.  Groner,  chairman  of  the  asso- 
ciation's house  of  delegates  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Baptist  Hospital,  Memphis, 
Tenn..  issued  a  critical  statement  at  the 
association's  headquarters  here. 

Mr.  Groner,  Immediate  past  president  of 
the  AHA,  said,  "The  association's  house  of 
delegates  at  a  special  meeting  last  January 
voted  its  opposition  to  the  program  for  the 
health  care  of  the  aged  in  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  (H.R.  4222).  The  amendments  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Anderson  do  not  remove 
what  the  association  believes  are  funda- 
mental defects  of  the  King- Anderson  bill: 
(1)  administration  of  the  program  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration;  (2)  lack  of 
any  test  of  financial  need  of  the  recipients, 
and  (3)  underflnanclng. 

"We  recognize  that  Government  assistance 
is  necessary  to  enable  many  retired  persons 
to  obtain  needed  health  care.  We  believe 
that  such  assistance  should  go  to  the  Indi- 
vidual to  aid  him  or  her  In  purchasing 
prepayment  through  the  voluntary  system. 
The  Senate  amendments  permit  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  We  believe  it  does  not 
belong  there.  The  provision  In  *he  Senate 
amendments  for  purchase  of  coverage 
through  Blue  Cross  or  private  insurance 
would  make  them  mere  fiscal  agents  for  the 
Government  benefit  program. 

"Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  Individual 
aged  person  should  receive  governmental 
financial  assistance  on  a  decreasing  scale 
related  to  Income.  We  believe  that  a  dig- 
nified test  of  income  can  be  devised  so  that 
the  Government  provides  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals in  relationship  to  their  need  for 
such  assistance.  The  King-Anderson  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendments  provide  no  such 
test. 

"Thirdly,  as  we  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  our  testimony  on  the 
King- Anderson  biU.  the  program  is  under- 
financed with  all  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
such  underflnanclng. 

The  changes  that  the  Senate  amendments 
would  make  in  the  King-Anderson  bill  do 
not  therefore.  In  our  opinion,  overcome  its 
fundamental  defects." 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Vti.  President,  note 
the  case  of  the  patient  electing  his 
"option"  to  have  his  private  health  in- 
surance organization  act  as  his  interme- 
diary. The  term  "premiums"  or  "pay- 
ment of  premiums  "  are  not  used  in  this 
connection.  Rather  than  receiving 
premium  payments  for  the  individuals 
it  insures,  the  carrier  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  amounts  it  pays  to  the 
providers  of  service  for  the  authorized 
benefits.  The  carrier  in  effect,  would 
merely  be  a  middleman  fiscal  agent. 
The  provision  is  silent  with  respect  to 
any  adjustment  in  premium  payments 
by  the  individual  for  the  services  wliich 
would  be  financed  by  the  Government. 
Wherein,  then,  lies  the  "option"?  We 
still  have  a  program  bestowed  upon  all, 
regardless  of  need,  and  financed  in  the 
largest  part  by  the  middle  and  low  in- 
come groups  of  the  country. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Nettberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OflQcer.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  just  a 
word  about  the  Department  which  would 
be  asked  to  administer  this  multimillion- 
dollar  program  is  also  in  order.  For, 
whatever  else  can  be  said  for  the  various 
programs,  I  think  we  all  want  to  be  sure 
of  the  best  administration  possible  of 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  to  insure 
maximum  benefits  from  the  taxpayers' 
dollar.  We  have  had  certain  practices 
brought  to  our  attention  during  the  past 
year  that,  with  everything  else  being 
equal,  would  make  me  dubious  about 
saddling  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion with  this  new,  huge  program. 

My  good  friend,  and  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  has,  since  becoming  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  been  conducting  exten- 
sive investigations  into  the  welfare  pro- 
grams within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  have  been  following  the  results  with 
great  interest  as  has  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  final  result  of 
the  investigation  of  the  5-percent  sam- 
ple of  the  aid  to  deF>endent  children 
program  disclosed  that  66  percent  of  the 
cases  were  ineligible.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  commenting  on 
Senator  Byrd's  findings,  in  Its  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1963  HEW  appropriations 
bill,  stated  as  follows : 

This,  In  the  committee's  opinion,  consti- 
tutes a  shocking  waste  of  Federal  and  local 
funds.  The  committee  has  previously  been 
advised  by  the  Federal  agency  that  Ineli- 
gibility in  the  caseloads  throughout  the 
country  Is  estimated  to  be  less  than  2  per- 
cent. If  the  situation  found  to  exist  in  the 
District  Is  common  to  other  large  cities, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  waste  of  public 
funds  would  run  into  the  hundreds  of  mU- 
lions  of  dollars.  The  committee  will  expect 
the  Department  to  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  carefully  review  eligibility  under  the 
ADC  program  throughout  the  country. 
This  review  should  Include  local.  State,  and 
Federal  personnel  organized  into  a  con- 
certed effort  to  eliminate  any  abuses  of  the 
program.  A  full  report  of  the  Department's 
findings  win  be  expected  when  the  Depart- 
ment appears  before  the  committee  next 
year. 

It  Is  incumbent  uix>n  the  committee  to 
insist  upon  a  thorough  check  In  view  of  the 
seeming  complacency  exhibited  by  Fed«^, 
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state,  and  local  community  officials,  particu- 
larly m  light  of  the  rcBvUts  dtodoaed  through 
the  special  lnT«Btlg»tlon  to  the  Natkm's 
CapltaL 

I  Shan  personally  be  looking  forward 
with  interest  to  the  requested  report, 
should  it  reflect  anywhere  near  the 
waste  oX  public  and  local  funds  that 
would  be  ttie  case  with  a  national  pro- 
jection of  the  facts  turned  up  by  Sena- 
tor Btkd's  investigation.  I.  for  one. 
could  not  help  but  approach,  with  great 
apprehension,  the  turning  over  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  the  great, 
new  responsibilities  it  woxild  have  under 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  xmtil 
they  put  their  present  house  in  order. 

Again,    within    the    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  be- 
lieve  the  public  has  been  shocked   by 
the  revelations  of  mismanagement  and 
loose  management  of  the  grants  research 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  which  have  been  brought  out 
by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    chaired     by 
Representative  L.  H.  PouwrAiN,  of  North 
Carolina.    On  April  28.  1962.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  issued 
a  ccHnprehensive  report  on  the  health 
research  and  training  grants  programs 
administered  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.     The  report  was  based  on 
more  than  2  years  of  study  by  the  staff 
of   the   committee's   Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee  and  identified 
areas  of  weaknesses  in  the  management 
of  these  programs  and  made  recommen- 
dations  for   corrective   action.     Public 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  on  Au- 
gust 1  and  2,  1961,  In  which  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Director  and  other  ofBcials  of  NTH 
discussed  the  cormnittee's  recommenda- 
tions and  NIH's  plan  for  implementing 
them. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hearings 
again  on  March  28,  29,  and  30,  1962.  to 
review  the  progress  made  by  NIH  in 
strengthening  the  management  of  this 
grant  program. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  find- 
ings from  the  first  report  issued  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Goveniment  Oper- 
ations on  April  28, 1961 : 

Summary  or  Ea&litb  Findings 
The  committee  found  that  NIH  Is  not 
adequately  organized  to  administer  the 
grant  programs  with  maximum  effectiveness. 
In  particular.  NIH  has  failed  to  provide  for 
a  meaningful  review  of  the  flnanclal  require- 
ments of  research  projects  as  part  of  the 
technical  review  process.  Further.  NIH  does 
not  maintain  sufficient  direct  and  continu- 
ous contact  with  grantees  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  appropriate  levels  of  continu- 
ation support  In  relation  to  project  accom- 
plishments and  needs. 

At  present  NIH  makes  commitments  for 
the  future  support  of  projects  In  specified 
amounts  for  periods  as  long  as  8  or  more 
years.  Ordinarily,  there  Ls  no  further  review 
of  project  requirements  d\irlng  this  period. 
and  the  amount  of  the  grant  Is  paid  auto- 
matically each  year  upon  request.  The 
grantee,  on  the  other  hand,  may  request  sup- 
plemental amounts  to  meet  unforeseen  proj- 
ect expenses.  This  arrangement,  obviously. 
is  not  conducive  to  the  most  prudent  use  of 
grant  funds. 


The  present  management  policies  and  pro- 
cedures are  especially  unsatisfactory  In  oon- 
x>ecU<ui  with  research  grants  to  commercial 
firms  and  for  the  support  oX  meetings  of 
sclentlflc  organizations. 

The  cocnnilttee  noted  areas  where  existing 
grant  arrangements  are  not  designed  to  ob- 
tain full  advantage  from  the  available  or  po- 
tential research  resources  of  educational  In- 
stitutions. These  areas  have  been  Identified 
and  reoommendatlons  offered  for  bringing 
Bvich  Institutions  more  actively  Into  the  na- 
tional health  research  effco't. 

The  committee  believes  that  economies 
and  greater  efficiency  can  be  achieved 
through  the  development  of  more  uniform 
policies  and  procedures  In  connection  with 
the  many  special  purpoee  training  programs 
supported  by  NIH. 

The  committee  gave  close  attention  to  the 
problem  of  appropriate  Federal  payment  for 
the  Indirect  or  overhead  costs  associated  with 
grant-supported  research.  The  committee 
recommended  an  equitable  indirect  cost  ar- 
rangement for  the  use  of  all  Ooyernment 
agencies  that  support  research  in  educational 
Institutions. 

Following  this  report,  in  general,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  conctirred 
with  the  committee's  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations made.  Both  by  corre- 
spondence and  in  the  hearings  held  in 
August  of  1961  officials  of  NIH  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  expressed  substan- 
tial agreement  with  all  but  one  of  the 
recommendations  and  Indicated  their 
intention  to  take  corrective  action. 

Hearings,  as  I  said,  were  held  by  the 
subcommittee  again  on  March  28,  29,  and 
30.  1962,  to  obtain  further  information 
on  the  progress  of  NIH  in  implementing 
the  committee's  recommendations. 
These  hearings  were  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  the  administration  of  re- 
search grants.  The  committee  was  in- 
formed, at  that  time,  that  certain  actions 
had  been  taken  in  response  to  several 
of  its  recommendations.  However,  it  be- 
came evident,  in  the  course  of  the  heai'- 
ings.  that  NIH  had  done  relatively  little 
to  improve  the  overall  management  of 
its  grant  program,  since  the  committee 
report  of  1961. 

The  committee,  in  March,  expressed 
its  particular  concern  by  the  continued 
absence  of  sound  procedures  for  deter- 
mining the  initial  and  continuing  finan- 
cial need  of  grantees.  In  the  House  Grov- 
emment  Operations  Committee  report, 
issued  on  June  30,  1962,  the  committee 
expressed  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
slow  progress  which  NIH  had  made  to 
strengthen  the  grant  programs  for  health 
research.  They  stated  that  while  NTH 
had  acted  in  several  areas  In  response  to 
the  committee's  recommendations,  rela- 
tively little  effort  had  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  overall  management  of  these 
important  grant  programs.  In  particu- 
lar, the  committee  pointed  out  that  it 
had  found  no  significant  improvement 
in  the  inadequate  fiscal  review  of  project 
reciuirements  on  which  it  reported  last 
year. 

The  committee  observed  that  the  ade- 
quacy of  NIH  policies  and  procedures 
for  insuring  the  appropriate  research 
funds  was  tested  earlier  this  year  by 
means  of  a  detailed  audit  of  the  grants 
awarded  to  Public  Service  Research,  Inc., 
a  company  which  had  received  substan- 
tial NIH  support.  The  audit  report  dis- 
closed that  the  company  misused  and 


profited  from  grant  funds  and.  in  gen- 
eral, used  a  very  broad  discretion  which 
NIH  allows  grantees  in  expending  re- 
search money  for  its  own  advantage. 
The  audit  also  disclosed  poor  coordina- 
tion between  NIH  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  of  which  NIH  is  a  part.  NIH 
continued  to  pay  Public  Service  Re- 
search. Inc..  the  15-percent  Indirect  cost 
allowance  on  grants  after  the  Public 
Health  Service  had  established  an  in- 
direct cost  rate  of  6.66  percent  to  the 
company  in  connection  with  their  re- 
search contract. 

Following  completion  of  the  contract, 
the  Public  Health  Service  permitted  the 
company  to  retain  Government-owned 
equipment  for  use  in  connection  with 
an  NIH  grant,  but  made  no  effort  to 
ascertain  that  the  equipment  was  ne- 
cesssiry  to  the  NIH  project.  Shortly 
thereafter,  NIH  awarded  a  new  grant  to 
the  company,  which  included  fimds  for 
the  purpose  of  equipment  similar  to 
that  which  the  company  had  already  had 
In  its  possession  from  the  completed 
Public  Health  Service  contxact. 

The  committee  observed  further  that 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  that  the 
findings  of  this  audit  are  not  applicable 
to  most  NIH  grants,  since  the  grantee 
In  this  Instance  is  a  company  operating 
for  profit,  while  most  NIH  grants  are 
made  to  nonprofit  institutions.  The 
committee  stated  this  reasoning  misses 
the  essential  point  that  under  its  pres- 
ent inadequate  administrative  arrange- 
ment, NIH  does  not  know  whether  or  not 
grant  funds  are  expended  prudently  and 
for  the  intended  purposes,  and  conse- 
quently NIH  cannot  provide  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  misuse  of  grants  is 
not  widespread. 

The  committee  went  on  to  say  that  it 
appears  that  Congress  had  been  over- 
zealous  in  appropriating  money  for 
health  research.  They  said  the  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  from  a  study  of  NIH's 
loose  administrative  practices  that  the 
pressures  for  spending  increasingly 
larger  appropriations  has  kept  NIH  from 
giving  adequate  attention  to  basic  man- 
agement problems.  The  committee 
stated  It  expected  NIH  to  give  high  pri- 
ority at  this  time  to  attacking  the  task 
of  correcting  its  management  deficiencies 
and  strengthening  its  capacity  for  the 
effective  and  efficient  operation  of  these 
vital  health  programs. 

Madam  President,  I  have  before  me 
one  of  the  most  amazing  publications 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  come  across  dur- 
ing the  number  of  years  in  which  I  have 
served  in  this  body.  It  Is  the  "Research 
Grants  Index  for  Fiscal  Year  1961,"  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  listing  the  13,500 
projects  presently  underway  In  the  re- 
search grants  program  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  I  emphasize  that 
in  my  observations  of,  and  possible  criti- 
cism of  administration  over  these  various 
programs  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  intention  to  import  or  infer 
any  degree  of  partisanship.  Many  of 
these  loose  practices  have  been  develop- 
ing for  years  over  the  past  two  or  three 
administrations.  I  believe  that  Repre- 
sentative Fountain's  committee,  and 
Senator  Btrd,  through  his  Investigation, 
have  and  are  doing  the  country  a  dis- 
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tinct  service.  I  applaud  them.  To  me.  It 
is  a  logical  extension  of  this  concern  that 
when  we  come  to  a  juncture  such  as  we 
are  at  today  of  the  weighing  of  another 
multi-million  dollar  program  which  will 
be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  that 
we  carmot  do  other  than  pause  for  a 
moment  and  say,  "Where  are  we  going? 
Should  we  not  put  the  house  we  have  in 
reasonable  order,  before  we  consider 
further  additions?" 

When  we  are  asked  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare these  great  additional  responsibili- 
ties. I  believe  in  light  of  the  revelation 
spoken  of  above,  reluctance  has  sub- 
stance. Oh,  but  you  say,  Kerr-Mills  is 
also  under  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration and  you  support  it.  My  answer 
Ls  to  say,  of  course  I  am  and  I  believe 
Kerr-Mills  has  the  potential  for  meeting 
our  health  problems  of  our  elderly,  if 
given  a  fair  trial.  And.  I  further  say, 
let's  give  it  that  chance.  But  you  can 
also  be  sure  that  if  instance  and  evidence 
is  presented  of  mismanagement  and  loose 
administration  of  this  program.  I  shall 
be  among  the  first,  on  the  floor  of  this 
body,  to  criticize  the  same  and  ask  for 
remedial  legislation. 

Lest  we  lose  the  point  that  I  am  at- 
tempting to  make,  these  instances  of 
need  for  serious  overhaul  of  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  are  not,  and  would 
not.  in  and  of  themselves,  be  sufficient 
reason  to  oppose  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  our  problem  of  health  of  our 
aging,  everything  else  being  equal.  But, 
I  point  them  out  as  being  just  "one  more 
nail  in  the  coffin"  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  completely  wrong  approach  for 
the  anjwer  to  and  the  financing  of  the 
problem  which  all  of  us  certainly  are 
endeavoring  to  solve. 

BTPAS&INC     or    COMMITTXX    CONSIDERATION 

Madam  President,  I  should  also  like 
to  turn  this  body's  attention  briefly  to 
the  undue  haste  with  which  we  are  con- 
sidering the  proposals  under  the  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment.  We  have  not 
even  had  the  benefit  of  a  single  hearing 
OD  this  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation. 
8.  909  was  Introduced  early  last  year,  but 
no  hearings  have  been  held  on  it.  The 
Anderson-Javits  and  other  amendments, 
of  course,  were  introduced  but  a  few 
days  ago.  Hearings  likewise  have  not 
been  held  on  these  amendments.  Even 
were  I  for  this  program  100  percent,  I 
would  still  be  constrained  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  at  this  time,  in  view 
of  the  lack  of  hearings  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  sufficient  time  to  give  the  full 
consideration  necessary  for  intelligent 
consideration  of  this  broad  new  program. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  in  this  body 
we  could,  in  good  conscience,  take  such 
hasty  action  as  we  are  apt  to  take  here 
in  light  of  the  long-lasting  ramifications 
of  action  in  this  field  such  as  requested. 

MAIL    CONTENT 

Whenever  a  controversial  piece  of 
legislation,  such  as  the  King-Anderson 
approach,  oriis  it  is  now  amended,  comes 
before  us  our  offices  are  invariably 
flooded  with  mail  pro  and  con.  I  think 
it  is  a  correct  generalization  to  say  that 
we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  often 


inundated  with  "pressxire  mail"  of  the 
sort  instigated  and  pressed  by  a  single 
organization  or  organizations.  Often 
this  mail  takes  the  form  of  mimeo- 
graphed letters  or  postcards.  All,  of 
course,  with  the  same  message,  but 
merely  with  different  signatures.  This 
expression  on  the  part  of  our  constitu- 
ency is,  of  course,  important  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  it.  However,  occasionally, 
we  find  an  issue  which  initiates  a  spon- 
taneous outiJouring  of  the  feeling  of 
those  we  serve  without  any  jjerson  or 
persons  prodding  such  an  expression.  I 
believe  that  many  in  this  Chamber  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  so-called  medi- 
care issue  is  one  of  these  occasions.  My 
mail  from  Colorado  is,  and  has  been 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  running  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  against  the  ad- 
ministration program  and  10  percent  in 
support  of  it.  While  these  statistics  are 
noteworthy  in  themselves,  it  is  even  more 
interesting  to  me  to  read  my  mail  and 
to  see  that  almost  all  of  the  letters  I  am 
receiving  seem  to  bear  that  unmistakable 
stamp  of  personal  and  deep-seated  feel- 
ing and  sincerity  concerning  this  Issue. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  representative  letters  of  the  90 
percent  or  more  of  which  I  have  received 
in  opposition  to  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Denveh.  Colo., 

June  25, 1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Aixott, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  As  a  constituent  of 
yours  I  wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
King-Anderson  medicare  blU. 

I  am  retired,  but  feel  that  this  Is  not 
necessary  and  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill 
passed. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

DoLLiE  E.  Davis. 


Fort  CoLLnrs,  Colo., 

June  22, 1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  May  I  present  my 
views  on  the  King-Anderson  bill? 

As  a  tax-paying  citizen  I  oppose  this  bill 
because  it  would  Increase  taxes  for  the 
young  wage  earners  out  of  proportion  to 
the  benefits  received.  It  Is  not  an  Insurance 
program  into  which  they  are  paying,  but  a 
tax  which  they  must  pay  for  the  benefit  of 
someone  else,  and  many  of  those  eligible  to 
receive  help  do  not  need  it  at  all. 

As  the  daughter  of  a  prospective  recipient 
of  this  aid  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  for  my 
own  mother  has  proved  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. She  is  past  70  years  of  age  and  has 
been  living  for  several  years  primarily  on  her 
social  security  checks  virlth  practically  no 
help  from  any  of  her  children.  She  main- 
tains her  own  private  health  and  hospital 
insvirance,  and  has  never  been  deprived  of 
adequate  medical  care  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  She  visits  her  own  doctor  when  she 
is  ill — not  because  she  is  entitled  to  care. 
All  of  her  children  respect  her  more  because 
of  this;  but  we  know  that,  given  oppor- 
tunity to  be  sick  without  cost,  she  would 
soon  enjoy  much  poor  health.  I'm  sure 
there  are  many  older  people  of  this  tem- 
perament. 


A«  a  registered  nurse  (I  am  registered  in 
Nebraska,  not  Colorado),  I  hope  that  this 
bill  win  never  Inhale  Its  first  breath  as  law, 
because,  although  I  am  not  now  active  in 
nurolng,  I  know  from  past  experience  that 
time  spent  on  paperwork — recordkeeping, 
and  the  like — is  time  spent  away  from  the 
patient.  There  is  no  possible  way  to  carry 
out  such  a  program  without  increasing  the 
nonnursing  duties  of  qualified  nurses  or 
adding  personnel  to  handle  the  extra  tasks — 
thereby  increasing  the  cost,  of  course. 

As  a  doctor's  wife  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  this  bill,  for  I  know  that  any- 
thing that  creates  resentment  in  the  mind 
of  a  doctor  decreases  his  efficiency  as  a  medi- 
cal prjictltloner.  I'm  sure  you  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  medical  segment  of  cur 
population  does  resent  this  bill  as  an  in- 
fringement upon  their  rights  as  members  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  perhaps  even 
miore  because  of  its  inevitable  infringement 
upon  the  near-sacred  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. I  will  certainly  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  these  statements  and  I  wUl 
greatly  appreciate  anything  that  you  may  do 
to  keep  our  Government  from  adopting  King- 
Anderson  bill  as  law. 
Very  sincerely. 

Mrs.  JoHK  H.  (Betty)  Flotd. 

Jtjwe  18,  1962. 
Hon.  GoRDoir  L.  Allott, 
17.5.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Please  count  me  in 
with  the  persons  who  are  most  definitely 
and  strongly  opposed  to  the  King-Anderson 
bUl. 

Personally  I  have  to  make  a  living  for 
mystjlf  and  two  minor  children  and  every 
penny  counts.  Federal  and  State  taxes  cer- 
tainly are  high  enough  as  they  are,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  take  another 
cut  with  increased  social  security  taxes 
without  any  benefit  for  myself  or  anybody 
else  except  for  the  Government  and  the  ad- 
ditional Federal  employees  who  will  have  to 
handle  matters. 

Generally  the  bill  In  my  and  many  other 
people's  opinion,  would  mean  another  step 
to  complete  dependence  on  Washington. 
D.C,  cutting  down  our  personal  freedom 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  We  are  proud  of  this  freedom, 
looking  at  nations  run  by  dictators,  and  want 
to  keep  it  this  way. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  CoRiiNE  Btkebx. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

June  18, 1962. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  writing  in  pro- 
test to  the  King-Anderson  bill.  I  am  in  a 
position  where  I  know  that  I  will  have  to 
give  financial  aid  to  my  parents  in  case  of 
their  illness,  but  I  would  much  rather  do 
this  and  know  what  it  wiU  cost  me  than  to 
have  medicare  attached  to  social  security. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  social 
security  schedule  for  the  futxire,  and  this 
bill  would  jiist  add  to  this  growth,  as  I  can- 
not remember  when  the  Government  made 
a  projected  estimate  of  a  project's  cost  that 
wasn't  far  below  the  final  expense.  I  do  not 
want  my  children  pajring  taxes  to  keep  up 
this  creeping  socialism  that  has  been  the 
trend  in  my  lifetime. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  bill  is  as  close  as  I  want 
the  Government  to  get  into  medicare,  as  It 
is  based  on  need,  and  this  is  the  way  It 
should  be.  I  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to  pay 
for  medical  care  which  I  do  not  want. 

The  Government  is  in  competition  with 
private  business  too  much  as  it  is  and  this 
is  Just  another  step  in  that  direction. 

I  am  36,  and  I  have  talked  to  very  few 
people  in  my  age  group  who  are  for  this  bill. 

I  am  asking  that  you  please  vote  "no"  on 
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this  bill,  or  any  medicare  which  is  not  based 
on  need  and  1«  attached  to  social  secxnity. 
Tours  truly, 

William  H.  Fbat. 

Dcirvzs,  Colo., 

JuTie  19,  1962. 
Hon.  GOBDON  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sinatob  Allott;  As  a  senior  citizen, 
one  who  had  not  retired  and  who  is  not  col- 
lecting social  security  payments,  one  who 
is  still  paying  such  tax,  but  who  could  col- 
lect all  the  wonderful  benefits  promised  us 
"oldsters."  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
think  it  is  not  a  good  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  older  people  by  voting  Into  law 
HJt.  4222.  the  B3ng-Anderson  bill. 

I  definitely  feel  that  the  proposed  amount 
of  tax  added  to  the  present  social  sectirity 
tax  cannot  possibly  take  care  of  the  older 
people  who  will  immediately  be  In  need  of 
hospital  care,  once  HJR.  4222  Is  passed.  I 
feel  that  a  much  greater  percent  of  our  sal- 
ary win  have  to  be  added  to  our  present 
social  security  tax,  after  the  llrst  year  of 
experimentation. 

Old  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  insurance  against  sickness,  as  well 
as  hospitalization,  which  it  is  not;  they  will 
be  very  bitter  when  they  come  to  the  reall- 
Batlon  that  it  does  not  pay  doctor  bills,  does 
not  pay  for  drugs,  unless  one  is  hospitalized, 
does  not  pay  the  first  $90  hospital  bill  {and 
that  may  be  pretty  hard  for  a  really  poor 
person  to  raise — and  they  are  supposedly  the 
ones  the  bill  Ls  supposed  to  help ) .  What  a 
Jolt  to  a  poor.  old.  sick,  deluded  person.  The 
bill  speaks  of  nurses  to  visit  the  homes — 
where  are  all  the  nurses?  It  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  get  enough  visiting  nurses,  and  so 
a  poor  old  sick  person  win  be  on  the  "wait- 
ing list" — another  disillusioned  soul. 

Why  not  let  the  law  we  now  have  take 
care  of  our  older  people?  It  is  working  well, 
and  Instead  of  being  a  colossal  Federal  giant 
(ready  to  gobble  up  the  hard  working,  tax- 
paying  younger  people)  It  is  a  sane  law,  helps 
those  who  really  need  help,  thus  is  not  so 
expensive  to  operate,  and  not  such  a  bur- 
den on  the  young  people,  who  win  be  paying 
enormous  bills  which  will  be  incurred  if 
H.R.  4222  should  be  passed. 

I  ask  that  you  think  of  the  effect  the 
passing  of  the  King-Anderson  blU  wiU  have 
on  future  generations,  how  wlU  the  terrific 
payments  be  paid  if,  by  any  chance,  there 
should  be  a  depression  and  payrolls  should 
shrink  appreciably.  So  many,  many  things 
to  think  about — let's  not  be  in  such  a 
hurry — there  is  plenty  of  time  to  work  things 
out  so  that  all  win  be  benefited,  and  at  not 
such  a  high  price.  Youth  is  always  In  a 
hurry — Impatient;  age  says  "let  us  think 
things  through  before  acting."  Let's  think 
things  through  and  use  what  we  have  until 
a  better  plan  can  be  worked  out,  which  is 
not  the  King- Anderson  biU. 
Respectfully, 

GaAcz  Isbxl. 


DLNVUt,  Coi-O., 

June  21. 1962. 
itatlve  Mills, 
Ckfllrmon.  House  Ways  and  Means  Comtnit- 
tee.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
DxAR  Sm:   When  you  are  consldeTlng  pro- 
posing any  aort  of  medical  care  program  for 
the  elderly,  win  you  please  ponder  my  plight 
and  my  reactions  to  such  a  progran\? 

I  am  73  years  old,  permanently  bedridden 
from  a  progressive  central  nervous  system 
disease.  I  have  a  brother  71  who  has  been 
crippled  the  major  portion  of  his  life.  My 
husband  was  incapacitated  and  partially 
bedridden  for  the  major  portion  of  his  life 
after  retirenaent«  because  of  a  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. 


Now  we  have  always  been  of  the  average 
Income  group;  my  husband  was  a  stereotyper 
for  the  Denver  Poet;  we  have  raised  a  daugh- 
ter, purchased  two  homes.  Now,  In  our  de- 
clining years  we  have  a  limited  Income,  a 
total  for  both  my  brothw  and  myself  of 
$1,500  from  the  rent  of  apartments  in  the 
home  in  which  we  reside,  plus  our  social - 
seciirity  payments  of  $40  for  my  brother  and 
$00  for  myself  as  a  widow.  (Approximately 
these  figures.  AnnuaUy,  roughly  $2,700  for 
aU  expenses.) 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  this:  We  do 
not  wish  any  medical  care  program  tied  to  a 
social  security  program.  If  we.  with  this 
type  of  major  lUness  and  with  our  Umlted 
income,  can.  through  a  reasonable  program 
of  thrift  and  saving,  plus  a  wlUingness  to 
exclude  frills  from  our  lives  because  we  can't 
really  afford  them,  then  anyone  can  do  the 
same;  can  afford  to  i>ay  the  fees  for  the  Blue 
Cross  program,  so  can  other  oldsters.  I  have 
no  objection  to  people  being  given  assistance 
when,  through  absolutely  no  fault  of  their 
own.  they  have  some  catastrophe  and  require 
outside  assistance.  But  to  tax  this  and  fu- 
txire  generations  to  pay  the  expenses  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who.  despite  good  financial 
times  of  the  past  20  years,  have  faHed  to  pro- 
vide  for   themselves.   Is   unthinkable. 

It  Is  highly  possible,  of  course,  that  with 
these  extremely  wealthy  people,  the  $12  or 
$14  extra  a  year  deducted  from  the  paychecks 
of  the  currently  employed   would  mean  so 
little  that  they  Ignore  it;  $14  buys  my  grand- 
son seven  pwilrs  of  sneakers  each  year,  or  my 
granddaughter    two   pairs    of    school    shoes. 
Why   should    this   younger    generation    and 
their  chUdren  be  saddled  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  care  fOT  people  who  have  never  seen 
fit  to  take  care  of  themselves?    Let  the  local 
units  assume  the  responsibility  for  any  spe- 
cial programs  and  keep  this  away  from  social 
security.      After    all.    hardly    anyone    could 
have  any  more  medical  expenses  than  we  do 
(medicine  alone  runs  nearly  $40  a  month), 
and  if  we  feel   we   can   manage  adequately 
without  it,  surely  others  can.  too.    It's  mere- 
ly a  matter  of  doing  for  yourself  first. 

Certainly  those  of  you  who  have  the  future 
of  this  country  In  your  hands  should  take  a 
long  look.  If  you  keep  the  Government  out 
of  our  affairs,  control  spending,  and  exercise 
some  caution,  then  we  would  probably  be 
left  enough  money  to  afford  our  own  welfare 
program  on  an  Individual  level.  As  a  former 
Democratic  conunitteewoman  for  Denver 
precinct,  I  am  atwjlutely  against  this,  and  I 
am  going  to  change  my  registration  If  this 
trend  in  the  Democratic  Party  toward  such 
irresponsibility  continues. 

EMn.T  Johnson. 


Fo«T  Collins.  Colo., 

June  17.  19«2. 
De-ar  Sxnator:  I  want  to  express  my  feel- 
ings against  the  King- Anderson  bUl. 

I  beneve  this  Is  only  a  step  away  from 
socialised  medicine,  and  does  not  really  take 
caT«  of  the  problems  for  all  the  people  who 
may  need  help. 

I  am  a  registered  nurse  and  know  the  need 
of  a  great  many  people.  I  feel  this  should 
be  handled  by  the  States  and  counties.  It 
Is  closer  to  the  ones  who  should  be  more 
responsible  for  their  families. 
Sincerely. 

Phtllis  WOtF«. 

P£. — I  am  mailing  a  copy  to  Senator  John 
Caeroli,. 


Colorado  Acaokut  or 

Gknxral  Pkactick. 
Sterling.  Colo..  June  5, 1962. 
Hon.  GoBOOM  Alloit, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sematok  Allott:  On  behalf  of  the 
Colorado  Academy  of  General  Practice,  which 
numbers  339  members,  X  want  to  con- 
gratulate  you  on  the  fine  representation  you 


have  provided  for  our  State  In  the  delibera- 
tive bodies  of  our  National  Assemblies.  We 
beUere  In  your  good  sense  of  fair  play  and 
unbiased  Judgment,  even  when  we  have  dis- 
agreed with  you. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  bring  you  some  of 
our  thoughts  on  the  current  King-Anderson 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  by  this  time  you  have 
reviewed  aU  of  the  theatrical  pros  and 
cons  of  this  measure.  Perhaps  we  can  give 
you  facts  on  some  actual  case  histories  In 
our  files  to  show  you  factually  how  third - 
party  Interference  does  not  bring  the  best 
medical  care  to  our  aged  population. 

This   Is   the   case  of   a   70-year-old    lady 
afflicted    with   an    Inoperable   brain    tumor. 
This  tragically  111   lady  had  deteriorated  to 
such  a  state  that  the  only  means  of  merci- 
fully treating  her  was  by  a  small  fcsedlng 
tube    passed    through   her   mouth   Into  her 
stomach.     This  lady  was   In  a  hospital  and 
the    attending    physician     felt    that     high 
protein,  high  caloric  liquids  passed  through 
this   tube   were   the   minimal   necessities  of 
r4u-e  for  her.     When  she  was  transferred  to 
a    niirslng    home,    the    attending    physician 
ordered  this  type  of  feeding  continued  for 
her.    However,  the  nurses  from  the  nursing 
home  caUed  to  Inform  him  that  they  could 
not  use  this  type  of  feeding  for  her  because 
the   high  caloric,  high  protein   liquid  used 
to  feed  her  through  the  small  tube  was  not 
approved  by  the  State  welfare  department. 
Her  attending  physician  immediately  sought 
to  have  this  food  approved  for  her  use.    After 
many  calls  to  the  welfare  department  peo- 
ple, and  after  explaining  brer  care  In  detail 
to    them,    his    request    to    have    this   food 
furnished  for  her  was    denied. 

Let  us  bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
economic  wastes  found  in  the  decisions  of 
a  board  which  takes  the  prescription  of 
medicines  out  ct  the  attending  physician's 
hands.  Frequently  we  use  a  vitamin- 
hormone  supplement  for  the  elderly  patient. 
They  usually  eat  poorly  and  need  additional 
Tttamlns.  and  this  hormone  helps  prevent 
the  wasting  of  their  bony  structure.  The 
only  preparation  of  this  kind  "approved" 
by  the  welfare  board  Is  a  three-a-day  ex- 
pensive capsule.  The  same  results  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  one-a-day  capsule  at  ap- 
proximately half  the  cost,  and  obviously 
one- third  the  doaage. 

AU  communities  in  the  United  States  are 
attempting  to  prevent  over-utilization  of  the 
available  hospital  space.  Our  methods  to 
accomplish  the  best  utilization  of  bed  space 
Is  to  discharge  patients  as  soon  as  they  arc 
able  to  leave  the  hospital.  Once  again  we 
can  show  you  how  third  party  Interference 
In  the  traditional  doctor-patient  care  not 
only  cavises  overutllijEatlon  of  hospital  beds. 
but  also  takes  control  of  the  patient  out  ol 
the  hands  of  the  doctor 

In  this  SUte  when  it  Is  time  to  discharge 
an  elderly  patient,  who  Is  on  welfare,  from 
the  hospital  into  a  nursing  home,  the  family 
usually  calls  the  welfare  department  to  com- 
plete the  arrangementa.  Time  after  time 
the  family  Is  told  by  the  welfare  worker 
that  the  person  Is  entitled  to  30  days  of 
hospitalization  and  there  Is  no  hurry  to  get 
her  Into  a  nursing  home.  Obviously  the 
doctor  has  lost  his  patient  control,  money 
has  been  unnecessarily  spent  on  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  a  hoapltal  bed  has  been  occupied 
Ioniser  than  necesaary. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  actual  case 
histories  which  could  be  related  to  show 
bow  bureaus  are  a  step  toward  poor  medical 
car«.  And.  I  might  remind  you  these  are 
facts  from  a  State  which  is  supposed  to  have 
one  of  the  better  old  age  welfare  plans.  The 
thing  that  we  American  Academy  of  General 
Practice  members,  and  the  thing  that  we 
know  you  feel  is  moat  important  Is  good, 
compMslonate  medical  care  for  our  aenlor 
citizens. 

We  would  like  to  reiterate  that  we  feel 
such  legislation  as  the  King-Anderson  bill 
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has  the  same  and  probably  more  Inherent 
weaknesses  which  lead  to  third  party  Inter- 
ference In  the  care  of  patients  than  does  a 
limited  State  plan  such  as  we  have  In  Colo- 
rado. Wou'd  you  like  to  read  these  case 
histories  as  those  of  your  parents  or  grand- 
parenU?  We  invite  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration cf  these  facts  and  depend  upon 
yoitf  considered  Judgment. 
Very  sincerely  yoius. 

Kenneth  H.  Beebk, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Denver,  Colo., 

July  3.  1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Atxorr:  I  am  asking  that 
you  do  not  support  President  Kennedy's 
so-called  medicare  bUl  or  King-Anderson 
bill.  It  seems  the  only  thing  it  can  do  is 
work  a  hardship  on  us  who  are  already  on 
Bociiil  security.  After  all  it  seems  to  us  If 
there  is  funds  to  cover  those  who  have 
never  paid  anything  into  social  security  at 
any  time,  those  fonds  should  be  given  to 
the  ones  who  are  drawing  social  security  at 
present.  Many  are  like  us.  My  husband 
paid  in  to  it  ever  since  it  began  and  now 
when  his  health  is  broken  and  he  cant 
work  at  anything  even  thotigh  his  age  is  68 
we  have  to  get  along  on  $119  which  Is  his 
social  security.  I  would  like  to  see  any  of 
the  ones  who  dream  up  these  fantastic  ideas 
get  along  on  what  they  call  social  security. 
We  are  both  in  poor  health  and  our  drug  bill 
each  month  Is  a  staggering  amount,  a  cut 
in  all  drug  prices  would  help  everyone.  I 
hope  you  wiU  give  this  your  best  thoughts 
by  not  supporting  it.  America  does  not 
need  socialized  medicine,  it  has  not  worked 
elsewhere  either. 
YouTf  truly. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blakx. 


Gezelet,  Colo., 

June  29, 1962. 

Dear  Senators  Gordon  Allott  and  John 
Carroll,  and  Hon.  nrrza  Domintck:  Mr.  Blst- 
llne  and  I  are  a^lnst  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  We  would  like  to  be  independent  of  a 
set  organlEa1[lon  governing  medical  and  wel- 
fare plana. 

Because  of  health  my  husband  retired  last 
October  trotn  his  Union  Pacific  railroad 
crossing  wat<thman>  work  on  York  Street  In 
Denver.  He  Is  71  and  I  am  6fl  so  he  gets 
1108.80  for  10  years  of  railroad  service  and 
•47  social  sijcurltf.  We  decided  last  faU 
that  we  should  stay  with  the  Employees 
Hospital  Association.  The  two  above  in- 
comes come  once  a  month.  As  a  pensioner 
Mr.  Blstllne  pays  $80  a  quarter  to  the  hos- 
pital association  and  $10  a  year  for  union 
dues. 

The  pensioners'  treatment  benefits  are 
allowed  If  and  when  treatment  be  given  by 
doctors  who  are  on  the  staff  of  that  associ- 
ation; and  associatk>n  doctors  in  the  associ- 
ation hospiuia.  The  bills  for  care  by  doctors 
who  are  not  on  the  sUff  of  this  association 
will  not  be  honored. 

There  are  times  Mr.  Blstllne  wotUd  like 
to  select  his  own  doctor  In  Greeley.  The 
nearest  aaso«;latlon  hospital  Is  In  Denver. 
Who  wants  to  go  to  Denver  away  from  home 
and  relatives  when  we  have  a  good  one  In 
Greeley?  It  would  cost  me  to  nin  the  car 
to  Denver  If  be  was  a  patient  there.  I  could 
use  the  ralhoad  pass  and  take  aU  day  for 
one  visit  In  -Jie  afternoon.  There  would  b« 
street  bus  f,nd  taxi  fares  to  consider  In 
Denver. 

We  are  thinking  seriously  of  dropping  the 
above  plan  and  stay  with  the  Colorado  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  sertes  9,  standard  A  plan 
•o  we  can  have  the  freedom  of  selecting  our 
own  doctor  and  hospltaL    The  plan  is  cover- 


ing both  of  Tis  and  we  have  carried  It  for 
some  time. 

Yours  truly, 

Mabel  Bistlinz. 
Andrew  J.  Bistlinx. 


IfoNTS  Vista,  Colo., 

June  16, 1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  use 
your  Influence  against  the  King-Anderson 
medical  bill.  I  am  under  social  security  and 
In  case  of  sickness  might  get  help  luider 
such  a  bill  but  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
it.  I  have  three  sons  who  are  paying  social 
secxirity  tax  and  one  who  is  in  business 
and  would  have  to  pay  the  higher  tax  for 
himself  and  also  his  share  for  the  men  work- 
ing for  him.  And  there  are  many  more  like 
them;  younger  people  raising  their  families, 
and  it  is  unfair  for  them  to  have  to  pay  the 
higher  tax  and  especially  as  many  people 
(as  I  understand  it)  who  do  not  need  the 
help  would  profit  by  it.  And.  too,  many 
who  are  not  imder  social  security  and  really 
need  the  help  would  not  be  included.  So  I 
ask  again  will  you  please  oppose  this  bill. 
Yovirs  truly. 

Mrs.  Louis  Bockhasxs 


Denver,  Colo., 

July  6.  1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Anderson-Javits  amendment  to  KH.  10606 
is  unacceptable.  Colorado  would  have  less 
than  300  beds  for  our  pensioners  in  nursing 
homes  under  this  amendment. 

Representative  Lela  S.  Gilbert. 


Denver,  Colo., 

June  29.  1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Revised  version  King-Anderson  still  un- 
acceptable,  strongly   urge    your   opposition. 
H.  VaciL  Davis. 
Democratic  Committeeman. 


Denver,  Colo., 

July  7,  1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Anderson-Javlts  amendment  to  HJl.  10606 
unsatisfactory  because  of  effect  on  private 
enterprise  and  Colorado  pension  plan. 

Representative  Bert  A.  Gallegos. 


Denver,  Colo.,  July  6. 1962. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Anderson-Javits  amendment  to  HJl.  10606 
absolutely  deplorable.  Definition  for  nurs- 
ing home  a  farce.  Would  cover  only  17  of 
the  165  licensed  homes  In  Colorado  and  rep- 
resent only  270  of  5.874  beds.  Req\ilrement 
for  hospital  afflliatlon  or  common  control 
and  Government  contract  serious  Infringe- 
ment on  free  enterprise  system,  hamper 
Colorado's  pension  program  and  Is  no  altera 
for  excellence. 

Board  ot  Directors,  Oolcn-ado  Nursing 
Home  Association:  H.  VlrgU  DavU. 
President.  Denver;  Helen  R.  Douthlt, 
Denver;  Edith  Wilson.  Canon  City; 
Howard  Drayer.  Lakewood;  Vesta  Bow- 
den.  Atirora;  Qc«ner  CDell,  Lanuu-; 
Doris  Schwarz,  Delta;  Donald  King, 
Boulder;  Ingebort  Tim.  Grand  Junc- 
tion. 


Qlenwood  Sntnvoa,  Colo., 

July  3, 1962. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 

Senator  from  Colorado,  Srrnote  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C 
Dear   Sknatob:    We    are   opposed    to    the 
King-Anderson  medical  bill,  and  urge  you 
to  vote  against  it. 

We  are  over  65  years  of  age,  and  would 
benefit  if  this  bill  became  a  law;  but  we  can 
see  no  rtiason  why  younger  people  should  be 
taxed  to  pay  our  hospital  expense,  when  we 
are  able  to  pay  our  own. 
Yours  very  truly, 

GEMtGB    A.    McKlNLKT. 

Olga  M.  McKinlet. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President, 
what  is  most  reassuring  to  me  is  the 
large  number  of  our  aged  population 
within  my  State  who  indicate  they  rec- 
ognize the  real  meaning  and  end  result 
behind  the  administration's  proposal 
and  thus  realizing  the  same  opix)se  them. 
This  is  doubly  reassuring  when  we  con- 
sider the  lengths  to  which  the  present 
administration  has  gone  to  ballyhoo, 
publicize,  and  give  the  full  Madison  Ave- 
nue treatment  to  their  program.  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  the  response  to  these 
pressure  tactics,  both  in  my  State  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  wisdom  and  understanding  of  the 
individual  voter  in  our  country  on  an 
issue  truly  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  nation. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
particularly  on  one  of  the  messages 
which  I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record. 
It  is  from  Denver,  Colo.,  is  addressed  to 
me,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Anderson-Javits  amendment  to  H.R.  10606 
is  unacceptable.  Colorado  would  have  less 
than  300  beds  for  our  pensioners  In  nursing 
homes  under  this  amendment. 

Representative  Lela  S.  Gilbebt. 

I  have  called  special  attention  to  this 
telegram  because  Mrs.  Gilbert  is  an  able 
legislator  in  our  State  and  also  because 
she  is  not  a  member  of  my  party.  She 
would  be  shocked  If  she  were  accused  of 
being  a  member  of  my  party.  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert is  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  my  State,  and  I 
think  her  interest  in  the  whole  field  of 
social  welfare  is  suflBcient  to  give  great 
weight  to  what  she  has  said. 

In  addition,  I  have  already  called  at- 
tention, a  few  days  sigo,  to  a  poll  con- 
ducted by  radio  station  KOSI,  in  Denver. 
KOSI  took  the  President's  challenge  and 
ran  a  series  of  statements  pro  and  con  in 
order  to  stimulate  public  Interest.  The 
listeners  were  then  invited  to  call  the 
station  and  register  an  opinion  on  the 
proposal. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me  un- 
der date  of  June  8.  1962,  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Armstrong,  managing  director  of  KOSI, 
giving  the  details  of  how  the  poll  was 
taken  and  what  was  done  with  the 
results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  8.  1962. 
Hon.  Goaoov  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Aixott:  As  you  know,  KOSI 
has  been  extremely  interested  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  which  is  now  pending  befora 
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Congress     We  have  felt  that  the  public  has  we  are  discussing  today,  which  was  first  Protagonists  of   legislation   that  would 

not  been  very  well  advised  as  to  the  merits  introduced  by  the  then  Senator  John  p.  further  encroach  on  individual  initiative, 

and  drawbacics  of  this  proposal,  and.  in  an  Kennedy.  consciously  or  not.  are  moving  us  toward 

effort  to  stimulate  public  enthusiasm  for  the  xhen     in    1960     the   Kerr-Mills    Act.  a  system  which  would  inevitably  lead  us 

close  scrutiny  of  the  bill,  we  have  s«t  out  to  ^.,     '          j       '       ^^^  ^^^  medical  into  an  era  where  there  will  be  a  public 

r?rr.V"r«.tr.=o;r:r<,'lES  Z^.^^^.^<^Z.n^^.U,.    ™.  s«U,rW  our  economy  -I";""  a"- 

our   listeners   to   cau    us   at   Kosi   public  action  was  taken  only  about  20  months  in  the  Ught  of  the  past  history  of  leg- 

oplnion  poll  headquarters  where  we  set  up  ago;  yet,  even  now.  its  critics  are  saying  islation  calling  for  any  such  a  compul- 

a  battery  of  telephone  operators  to  receive  jt  jg  totally  inadequate.     Such  astute-  sory  health  insurance  program  as  we  are 

calls  from   listeners   expressing  themselves  ^^^  gjjjj  farsightedness  is  highly  com-  discussing  today,  and  the  very  vehement 

either  for  or  against  the  legislation.  mendable   and   certainly   to  be  envied,  opposition  that  has  been  expressed  by  so 

It  occurred  to  me  that  you  will  ^  »°ter-  ^^^^  ^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  astuteness  many  to  such  legislation— to  me.  It  seems 

ra^s^SoSe^a"'S%red^dtriUpt^etfllJ  and   analytical    prowess   could    also   be  somewhat  presumptious  for  us  to  even 

honestly  ^d  acurateiy  and  supervised  by  focused  on  the  measures  now  bemg  pro-  be  here  discussing  such  a  measure.    My 

station  personnel)    answered    6.397    phone  posed,  and  that  no  longer  will  it  be  im-  mail,  from  Colorado  has  been  rimning 

calls  and  reported  the  following:  plied  that  simply  by  enacting  medical  over  9  to  1  against  any  such  compulsory 

Calls     Percent  care  legislation  financed  through  social  program.     And.  while  Colorado  is  cer- 

Por 881          13.7  security,  all  the  physical  ills  and  finan-  tainly  not  among  the  most  heavily  popu- 

Against— 5.516         86.3  ^jai  problems  of  a  suffering  humanity  lated  areas  of  this  Nation,  by  reason  of 

~~~~ —  can  be  cured.    However,  I  seriously  doubt  our  geography  and  economy,  we  do  offer 

Total 6.397       100.0  tj^at  such  a  miracle  of  clairvoyance  will  a  good  "cross-section"  of  the  people  of 

We,  of  course,  maintain  an  absolutely  im-  ^^  unfolded  before  us  in  connection  with  this  Nation.    This  mail  is  enlightening 

partial  position  on  the  bill  and  attempted  ^^^  legislation  we  are  considering  here,  in   two   respects.     First,  it  is  not  mail 

^arfoT  ^afemenu'whrch "^U^^rcL^dc^t  At  any  rate,  compulsory  health  insur-  that  has  been  created  ^Y  a^y  ^^"Cajled 

by  speakers  favoring  and  opposing  the  legis-  ance  programs  have  a  long  history  of  "pressure  group.       As  my  colleagues  here 

lation.     While  we  do  not  think  that  this  rejection,  going  back  to  the  76th  Con-  know,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  detect  this 

public  opinion  sample  is  necessarily  scien-  gress.     Virtually  each  succeeding  Con-  type  of  mail.     Second,  by  far  the  greater 

tiflc  nor  projectabie  to  the  State  of  Colorado  gress  since  1939  has  studied  and  con-  portion  of  this  mail  reflects  a  distinct 

as  a  whole,  we  do  believe  that  It  has  some  gidered  such   legislation  and.  obviously  and  surprisingly  well-thought-out  opin- 

meaning.    Certainly  the  mere  fact  that  so  j^       jj     influenced  by  that  same  public  ion  opposing  the  financing  of  any  such 

rem^se?r^"on1^e  Sue  Indfca'ter  th^r  opinion,  has  rejected  such  an  approach,  program  through  social  security. 

portance  of  It  to  the  public.  On  the  other  hand.  Madam  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  large  por- 

we  hope  this  information  wui  be  of  Inter-  only  seldom  in  history  have  the  Halls  tion  of  the  letters  I  have  received  express 

est  and  useful  to  you.  of  Congress  resounded  with  such  unani-  very  clearly  and  succinctly  that  the  writ- 

RespectfuUy  submitted.  mi^y  on  any  major  legislative  measure,  er  is  opposed  to  this  legislation  primarily 

w.  L.  Armstrong.  ^^^  afforded  tiie  Kerr-Mills  Act  in  because  of  the  proposal  to  be  so  financed. 

Managing  Dxrector.  KOSI.  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  reference  tO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  out  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Kerr-  this  mail  bears  mentioning  here.  It  Is 
of  a  total  of  6.397  replies  to  this  im-  Mills  was  passed  by  a  rollcall  vote  well  known  that  the  volume  of  our  mail 
partial  program,  86.3  percent  responded  of  381  to  23.  Later  in  that  same  session,  picked  up  rather  considerably  immedi- 
against  the  so-called  medicare  approach,  and  sponsored  by  the  distinguished  ately  following  the  television  show  ema- 
suMMART  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI.  nating  from  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
In  this  rather  long  and  somewhat  de-  the  Senate  passed  an  amended  version  which  the  President  participated.  Mail 
tailed  discussion,  I  have  endeavored  to  of  H.R.  12580  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  of  from  my  constituents  in  opposition  to 
cover  as  many  aspects  as  possible  of  the  91  to  2.  The  House  later,  by  a  rollcall  any  social  security  financed  program  of 
very  urgent  and  complex  problem  facing  vote  of  369  to  17,  agreed  to  a  conference  compulsory  health  insurance  did  increase 
us  today  It  is  certainly  not  a  new  report  which  incorporated  virtually  all  rather  sharply.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
problem,  but  one  that  has  long,  and  in  the  Senate  changes.  I  might  interpolate  the  American  Medical  Association  show 
many  forms  been  before  us  that  a  Uttle  of  this  same  spirit  of  coop-  which  followed  almost  immediately  had 
The  legislation  before  us  today  is  not  eration  could  be  used  right  now  in  con-  any  great  influence  on  this  mail,  because 
a  new  concept  in  the  field  of  medical  nection  with  certain  appropriation  mat-  the  American  Medical  Association  show 
care  for  the  aged.  Actually,  this  is  just  ters.  But.  back  to  the  matter  at  hand,  was  carried  in  Colorado  on  a  12-day  de- 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  legislative  after  accepting  the  conference  report,  lay  basis.  It  was  not  shown  in  Colo- 
proposals  which  have  been  advanced  the  House  returned  Kerr-Mills  back  rado  until  5  p.m..  mountain  standard 
over  the  years  to  establish,  in  one  form  to  the  Senate,  which  approved  it  by  a  tim3,on  June2. 

or    another,    a    system    of    compulsory  yea-and-nay  vote  of  74  to  11.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  that  12- 

health  insurance  at  the  Federal  level.            Thus,  a   program  by   which  medical  day  lapse  between  the  shows,  my  mall  in 

During  the  late  1930's  and  the  early  care  for  the  aged  could  be  provided  on  opposition  to  the  administration's  medi- 

1940's,  a  series  of  bills  sponsored  by  Sen-  the  sound  basis  of  need  was  adopted.  cal  care  proposals  reached  perhaps  its 

ators  Murray  and  Wagner,  and  Congress-        But^— and  again  I  must  repeat — it  is  highest  peak. 

man  Dingell  received  considerable  atten-  now  only  20  months  iater ;  and  without  so  I  simply  cannot  subscribe  to  any 
tion.  These  bills  would  have  set  up  a  even  giving  all  our  States  an  opportunity  theory  that  the  interest  in  Colorado  and 
national,  compulsory  health  insurance  to  adopt  Kerr-Mills,  a  plan  is  now  pro-  the  opposition  mail  from  Colorado  were 
system,  financed  by  taxes  on  salaries  and  posed  that  would  ultimately  scrap  the  generated  by  any  side-show  tactics, 
wages,  under  which  benefits  would  be  approach  of  Kerr-Mills  to  this  prob-  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  during  mid- 
provided  for  persons  of  all  ages.  These  lem.  retire  it  into  antiquity,  and  replace  1951  a  public  opinion  survey  was  con- 
original  proposals  and  their  resultant  it  with  legislation  that  could  lead  the  ducted  by  Research  Services  Inc.  for  the 
progeny  died  in  congressional  commit-  economy  of  this  Nation  further  down  a  Colorado  State  Medical  Society.  This 
tees  in  1943.  road  leading  ultimately  to  a  welfare  opinion  survey  was  conducted  statewide. 
Slightly  altered,  they  were  next  intro-  state.  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  No 
duced  in  1945  under  the  guiding  hand  Because  of  this  the  flashing  yellow  marked  line  of  political  partisanship  was 
of  President  Truman.  Again  the  meas-  light  of  "caution"  is  no  longer  a  proper  reflected  in  the  public  opinion.  Eighty 
ures  were  killed,  and  in  1947  were  killed  warning  signal  for  our  economic  path,  percent  of  the  Coloradans  contacted 
again.  We  must  replace  it  with  the  alarming  favored  some  form  of  medical  care  for 
In  1947.  Representative  Aime  Forand  steady  glow  of  the  red  "stop"  signal,  people  65  or  over.  But  the  same  ones 
introduced  his  bill  which  too  would  add  Because  with  every  such  advance  onto  voted  2  to  1  against  any  compulsory  pro- 
medical  benefits  to  the  Social  Security  the  fringes  of  the  welfare  state,  the  Indi-  gram  which  would  include  all  aged  per- 
Act  for  anyone  eligible  for  social  security,  vidual's  ability  to  take  care  of  his  own  sons,  regardless  of  need.  In  effect,  the 
The  bill  was.  admittedly,  the  forerun-  problems  diminishes,  and  his  incentive  survey  showed  that  the  people  of  Colo- 
ner  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  to  which  to    go    to    the    government    increases,  rado  favored  a  medical  plan  for  the  aged. 
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provided  that  "those  who  can  will 
shoulder  their  own  load".  As  the  statis- 
tics on  my  mail  will  Indicate,  this  feel- 
ing has  evidently  increased,  rather  than 
diminished  in  the  following  months. 

Let  me  refer  again,  for  just  a  moment, 
to  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  By  far  the  most 
prevalent  argument  we  have  heard 
against  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  have  been 
based  on  scornful  references  to  a  "pau- 
pers oath".  The  "means  test"  required 
by  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is  referred  to  as 
an  "undignified"  Invasion  of  privacy. 
Two  or  three  generations  ago,  persons 
with  even  a  reasonable  income  niade  con- 
certed objection  to  an  "invasion"  of  their 
privacy,  in  voicing  their  objections  to  an 
income  tax,  with  its  resultant  forms. 
Is  it  any  more  unreasonable  or  an  in- 
vasion of  privacy  for  people  who  deserve, 
and  should  receive,  help  for  medical  care, 
to  make  a  statement  of  their  resources, 
than  for  others  to  file  an  income  tax 
form?   I  think  not. 

The  "means  test"  Is  not  deserving  of 
such  censure.  Most  States,  which  have 
accepted  tlie  Kerr-Mills  Act  approach 
to  the  medical-care  problem,  permit  all 
relief  recipients  to  obtain  and  retain  a 
helpful  amount  of  property.  Any  action 
to  recover  any  funds  paid  out  must  be 
delayed  until  such  time  as  the  recipient 
is  deceased. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  himself,  has  admitted 
that  under  the  present  proposals  to 
provide  medical  care,  even  a  millionaire 
could  receive  Government-paid  medical 
care,  provided  he  was  65  or  over.  Mr. 
Kennedy  once  commented  that  he  was 
sure  that  a  millionaire  would  not  mind 
paying  the  small  social  security  tax.  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege. 
Perhaps  the  millionaire  would  not  mind 
paying  the  small  tax.  Mr.  President;  but 
there  are  many  of  us  of  much  more  mod- 
est means  who  do  object  to  paying  such 
a  tax  in  order  that  the  millionaire  may 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  the  tax  and 
receiving  the  benefit  when  no  need 
exists. 

Yes.  Madam  President,  my  constitu- 
ents in  Colorado  have  made  it  quite  clear 
to  me  that  they  want  no  part  of  any 
compulsory  plan  for  health  insurance 
without  regard  for  need.  I  would  be 
derelict  In  the  fulfillment  of  my  duty  to 
my  people  and  to  my  State  if  I  did  not 
listen,  and  listen  carefully  and  well;  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  Col- 
orado are  alone  In  their  almost  unani- 
mous opposition  to  social  security  fi- 
nanced medical-care  legislation.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  this  legislative  body  can  even 
consider  such  a  proposal  as  the  one  we 
have  before  us  today,  unless,  we,  too,  are 
now  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  this  Oovenunent  knows  best  what 
our  people  "need."  and,  unless  we  are 
no  longer  interested  in  what  they 
"want." 

The  ultimate  and  universally  desired 
solution  to  this  problem  can  be  achieved 
only  when  each  segment  of  our  economy 
and  government  lays  aside  deep-seated 
prejudices  and  works  side  by  side,  un- 
selfishly and  unstlntingly,  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  providing,  not 
just  adequate,  but  the  best  medical  care 
for  our  aged,  when  and  where  they  are 
unable  to  provide  it  for  themselves. 


Business  and  labor  must  certainly  be 
aware  that  their  retirement  regulations 
are  archaic  and  antiquated  by  today's 
medical  standards.  They  must  also  rec- 
ognize that  their  personnel  recruiting 
standards  are  no  longer  realistic.  Devel- 
opments over  the  past  20  years  in  the 
field  of  medical  arts  have  slowed  down 
the  aging  process  and  have  added  years 
to  the  life  expectancy  and  working  effi- 
ciency of  mankind.  Yet  neither  business 
nor  labor  has  changed  to  any  great  ex- 
tent its  retirement  programs,  to  make 
them  coincide  with  these  great  strides  in 
medical  science.  Workers  are  still  being 
retired  when  they  reach  60  or  65,  simply 
because  they  have  reached  that  age, 
without  giving  any  consideration  to  their 
efficiency  or  their  continued  skills.  Qual- 
ified workers  of  40  years  of  age  or  more 
still  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment 

Madam  President,  the  Crovernment 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds,  under  a  fiscally  sound  ap- 
proach, to  assure  our  aged  people  that 
they  will  have  available,  when  needed, 
the  best  possible  medical  care  that  can 
be  obtained. 

Until  such  time  as  these  segments  of 
economy  and  government  arrive  at  a 
point  where  this  solution  is  possible,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
is  the  best  vehicle  by  which  our  aged  can 
be  assured  that  we  care  and  that  we 
want  to  see  that  they  have  available 
every  possible  financial  aid  to  cover  their 
medical  needs. 


AMENDMENT  OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  has  obtained 
unanimous-consent  to  sc>eak  for  20 
minutes. 

I  have  a  privileged  matter  which  I 
have  discussed  with  the  Senator,  and  It 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart].  So  I 
shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  I  can 
bring  up  this  matter  now. 

Therefore,  Madam  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2970)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubesger  in  the  chair).  The  report 
wHl  be  read,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
both  Senate  and  House  versions  of  the 
bin  provided  additional  authorizations 
for  the  SBA  revolving  fund  which  In- 
cludes the  business  loans,  the  disaster 
loans,  and  programs  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 


The  Senate  version  provided  addi- 
tional authorizations  sufficient  to  cover 
1  year's  operations,  and  pooled  the  busi- 
ness-loan and  disaster-loan  authoriza- 
tions. The  House  version  increased  the 
authorization  for  business  loans  to  cover 
4  years  of  operations.  The  House  version 
did  not  provide  for  pooling.  Like  the 
Senate  version,  it  increased  the  SBIC 
authorization  to  cover  1  year's  opera- 
tions. It  also  provided  a  small  increase 
in  the  disaster-loan  authorization. 

The  conferees  compromised  these 
differences  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tions so  as  to  cover  2  years'  operations 
of  the  business-loan  and  disaster-loan 
programs,  which  were  kept  pooled,  as  the 
Senate  version  provided.  The  1-year 
increase  in  the  SBIC  authorization  was 
not  changed.  The  Saltonstall  amend- 
ment was  retained,  with  an  appropriate 
modification.  This  requires  the  SBA  to 
notify  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees if  the  amounts  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  the  disaster-loan  and  busi- 
ness-loan programs  are  exceeded. 

The  following  table  compares  the 
amoimts  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
versions  of  the  bill  and  the  conference 
report: 

[In  millioos  of  dollars] 


House 

Senate 

Conlcrence 

BiKiness  loans 

Disaster  loans 

PRIA  procnim.'^ .   . 

1.4M 
IM 
SU 

}     1,10s 
S41 

1,325 
341 

Total 

1.035 

1.4S0 

1.666 

The  conferees  agreed  that  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  time  for  consideration 
of  authorization  requests,  the  estimated 
business-loan  program  needs  for  SBA 
for  an  additional  2  years  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  Congress  when  it  con- 
venes in  January  1963,  and  every  2  years 
thereafter,  as  each  new  Congress  con- 
venes. This  would  provide  for  an  order- 
ly review  of  this  program  by  Congress, 
and  would  avoid  emergency  appeals  by 
SBA  for  additional  authorization. 

The  House  version  added  a  new  pro- 
vision— section  2 — which  would  em- 
power the  SBA  to  make  loans  to  firms 
injured  by  imports,  where  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  first  makes  an  appropri- 
ate certification  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962 — if  enacted — and 
second,  requests  that  SBA  furnish  fi- 
nancial assistance,  provided  the  Secre- 
tary's certification  is  in  force  at  the  time 
the  administration  makes  the  loan. 
Under  this  section,  SBA  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  loans  above  its  present 
statutory  limitation  of  $350,000.  It 
could  make  loans  to  firms  of  any  size, 
and  it  could  make  loans  with  maturities 
of  25  yefirs. 

H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962,  was  passed  by  the  House  June  28. 
1962,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  The  Senate 
conferees  were  reluctant  to  consider  pro- 
visions relating  to  a  bill  not  yet  enacted, 
particularly  one  pending  before  another 
Senate  committee.  However,  with  the 
conference  committee  amendments,  the 
Senate  conferees  felt  they  were  able  to 
accept  section  2. 
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The  conference  substitute  makes  It 
clear  that  this  provision  does  not  take 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
any  of  the  authority  which  might  be 
given  him  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  or  limit  such 
authority  in  any  way. 

The  conference  substitute  would  make 
applicable  to  this  new  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram severtil  sections  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  which  cover  the  interest 
rate,  maturity,  standards,  and  various 
administrative  provisions  which  would  be 
applied  to  such  loans.    , 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  In  agree- 
ing to  this  section,  the  conferees  did  not 
intend  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  refer  all  loans  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  to  the  SBA.  The  Secre- 
tary, of  course,  has  the  sole  authority 
to  determine  which  loans  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  SBA.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  be  able  to  exercise  and 
should  exercise  his  residual  lending  au- 
thority under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
if  he  "determmes  that  such  assistance 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  adjustment 
proposal."  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  this  section  would  change 
the  Secretary's  residual  authority  in  any 
way. 

In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  new 
section  2  would  not  be  effective  imme- 
diately, but  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
the  conferees  added  to  section  2  a  new 
subsection  (d),  which  provides  that  the 
section  will  take  effect  on  such  date — 
on  or  after  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act — as  the  President  may 
specify  in  a  proclamation  duly  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  60  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Capehart],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fact 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  referred,  namely,  that  the  report  in- 
cludes a  new  section  which  covers  loans 
to  be  made  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  firms  injured  as  a  result 
of  the  free  trade  or  the  so-called  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Certainly,  it  is 
rather  unusual  to  write  into  an  act  a 
provision  in  regard  to  a  measure  which 
has  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  Congress; 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  section,  thus  m- 
cluded.  would  give  the  Small  Business 
Administration  the  right  to  make  loans 
to  firms  hurt  as  a  result  of  imports,  but 
with  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  no  limitation  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  business  or  the  individual,  and 
completely  ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  can  make 
loans  of  not  more  than  $350,000  to  any 
one  corporation.  Nevertheless,  under 
this  provision,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration could  make  a  loan  of  $3.5 
million  or  $35  million;  there  would  be  no 
limitation  at  all  under  this  provision. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  and 
the  conferees  are  recognizing — as  shown 
by  the  Inclusion  of  this  section — that  a 
number    of    businesses    in    the    United 


States — I  do  not  know  how  many  there 
will  be,  whether  1.000  or  10,000— will  be 
injured  as  a  result  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act.  Yet  here  we  are — before  that 
measure  is  enacted— writing  into  this  act 
for  the  Small  Bxisiness  Administration  a 
provision  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  make  an  unlimited 
amoimt  of  loans,  unlimited  in  size,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
corporations  or  firms  concerned;  and 
that  provision  has  been  included  in  this 
measure  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  response  to  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
made,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
troubled  by  both  of  the  points  he  has 
raised,  and  certainly  they  are  excellent 
points. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  we  added  the  following: 

This  section  shall  take  effect  on  such  date 
(on  or  after  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962)  as  the  President  may 
sjjeclfy  In  a  proclamation  duly  published 
in  the  Federal  Registers  but  In  no  case  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  such  Act. 

The  purpose  is  to  meet  the  very  point 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  very  properly 
has  raised. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  provision  is  needed,  because  unless 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  becomes 
law,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  make 
such  loans;  in  fact,  it  would  be  illegal  to 
make  them,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  unable  to  certify  that 
the  loans  were  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  correct.  However,  if  that 
measure  is  enacted,  there  will  be  con- 
fusion. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  made  bothers  me  a  great 
deal.  I  think  the  present  $350,000  limit 
on  regular  business  loans  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  too  high.  But 
there  were  two  precedents — one  in  the 
case  of  disaster  loans;  the  other  in  the 
case  of  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion loans.  If  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
is  enacted  into  law  and  if  the  Small 
Business  Administration  cannot  make 
these  loans,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
create  a  whole  new  organization  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  duplicate 
much  of  what  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration already  does.  So  this  provi- 
sion is  desirable  under  these  circum- 
std.nc6s 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  To  me  it  is  an 
unusual  situation  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  be  passing  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  admitting  in  the  very  legislation 
that  we  pass  that  x  number  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  Nation  are  going  to  be 
injured  and  that  x  number  of  men  in 
America  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs.  It 
is  an  unusual  situation  that  we  would 
be  considering  such  legislation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  has  passed  the  House,  but 
has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate.  I  call  attention  to  Senators 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  big  weakness 
of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the 
free  trade  we  are  going  into  is  that  we 


admit  in  advance  that  x  number  of  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  Injured. 

I  have  been  askmg  the  question  for 
months,  how  many  men  are  going  to 
be  thrown  out  of  work?  How  much 
money  is  it  going  to  cost  the  Federal 
Goverment?  It  this  provision  going  to 
cost  $1  million,  $500  million,  $1  billion, 
or  $10  billion?  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
pass  legislation  admitting  In  advance 
that  it  is  going  to  injure  some  businesses 
and  throw  some  people  out  of  work,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  to 
pass  that  sort  of  legislation. 

I  simply  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  make  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord the  fact  that  we  are  now  admittmg 
that,  if  we  pass  the  Trade  Expansion  Act, 
it  will  Injure  x  nimriber  of  businesses  and 
throw  X  number  of  people  out  of  work, 
and  we  are  setting  up  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  those 
businesses  m  an  unlimited  amount,  and 
with  really  no  specified  terms  under 
which  those  loans  can  be  made. 

To  me,  it  is  a  very  awkward  and  un- 
desirable way  to  legislate,  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  doing  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  am  not  gomg  to  object  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  grounds  I  have 
just  stated,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
if  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  does 
not  become  law,  then  section  2  will  have 
no  authority.  In  fact,  it  will  mean  noth- 
ing, and  be  merely  so  many  words. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  the  Senate 
and  the  country  ought  to  know  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  by 
their  very  action  on  this  conference  re- 
port, and  their  very  action  on  section  2, 
expect  injury  to  American  business  and 
expect  men  to  be  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  there  is  nothing  m  section  2,  I  re- 
peat, which  limits  the  amoimt  of  loans. 
I  suppose  it  may  amount  into  the  bil- 
lions if  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
followed  a  policy  for  180  years,  that  if 
businesses  were  going  to  be  injured  as 
a  result  of  imports,  we  would  either  raise 
the  tariff  or  Impose  quotas,  so  that  those 
businesses  could  continue  to  be  going 
concerns  and  their  employees  not  lose 
their  jobs.  Now  we  are  completely  aban- 
doning that  idea  and  are  saying  to  busi- 
nesses and  wage  earners  in  America.  "If 
you  cannot  compete  with  foreign  imports, 
then  it  is  too  bad.  You  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business  and  you  will  have  to  find 
new  jobs.  But  we  are  going  to  take  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  lend  it  to  busi- 
nesses to  find  new  products  to  manufac- 
ture and  we  are  going  to  use  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  try  to  find  new  jobs  for 
those  who  lose  their  jobs." 

I  want  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  makes  a  very  strong  point,  but 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  particular 
conference  report  is  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration.  It 

is  only  in  the  event,  likely  or  unlikely 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  said  that.  I  want 
to  be  fair.  Unless  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  becomes  law,  this  means 
nothing. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  What  is  the  rate  of 
interest  Involved  in  the  payment  of  these 
loans? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  conference  re- 
port provides  that  the  rate  of  Interest  in 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  be  required 
for  these  loans.  H.R.  11970,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  specifies  an  mterest  rate  of  at 
least  4  percent. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  that  true  of  the 
disaster  loans  to  which  the  Senator 
referred? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  interest  rate  on 
disaster  loans  under  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  3  percent.  The  House  bill  before 
the  conferees  contained  the  4 -percent 
figure.  But  the  conferees  deleted  this 
provision  and  inserted  a  reference  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  provision  on  inter- 
est rates.  We  incorporated  by  reference 
the  precise  terms  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act;  we  made  the  terms  uniform,  so  that, 
whether  it  is  the  Small  Busmess  Admin- 
istration, the  Interior  Department,  or  the 
Agriculture  Department  which  is  making 
loans,  all  loans  under  the  Trade  Elxpan- 
sion  Act  will  be  made  at  the  same  interest 
rate  and  on  the  same  terms.  As  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  now  before  the 
Finance  Committee  reads,  this  would  be 
an  interest  rate  of  at  least  4  p)ercent, 
and  up  to  25  years,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  10-year  extension. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  What  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  difference  of  1  percent? 
Is  there  a  greater  reason  for  the  one  type 
of  loans? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  it  was  simply 
a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  was  generally 
confirmed  by  the  House,  that  those  terms 
be  adopted.  The  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  did  not  think  we 
should  modify  them.  We  felt  the  most 
important  thing  was  to  make  the  provi- 
sion uniform.  If  the  Senate  decides  to 
make  the  figure  in  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  2,  3,  or  5  percent,  this  provision  will 
apply  to  loans  made  imder  section  2  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  disaster  money,  too. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
could  make  a  very  strong  case  for  making 
the  interest  rate  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  3  p)ercent.  I  think  there  could 
be  a  very  strong  ar^imient  that  it  might 
even  be  less.  The  conference  committee 
merely  Inserted  a  cross  reference  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  terms. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  pomt? 
Just  on  that  point,  this  likewise  is  a  dis- 
aster. I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it 
is  a  disaster  when  Congress  provides, 
through  legislation,  that  the  policy  shall 
be  to  put  firms  out  of  business. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  want  to 
become  a  party  to  that  statement,  be- 
cause I  do  not  agree  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is  a  true  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Who  decides 
whether  it  is  a  soimd  loan  and  what  the 
likelihood  of  the  loan's  being  repaid  Is? 
I  assume  somebody  has  the  authority  to 


decide  that  a  loan  has  a  good  prosi>ect 
of  being  repaid. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  this  case  the 
decision  is  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  However,  If  the  Small 
Business  Administration  rejects  the 
loan,  or  grants  only  part  of  it,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  a  residual  au- 
thority to  decide  whether  he  feels  it  Is 
a  good  enough  loan,  and  he  can  make 
the  loan  even  though  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  turned  it  down 
or  turned  down  part  of  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  graciously  commented  upon  my  own 
suggestion,  which,  formalized,  the  con- 
ferees adopted  as  section  2(d) ;  but  I 
think  the  legislative  history  must  be 
complete. 

I.  too.  wish  to  dissociate  myself  from 
any  idea  that  this  represents  an  anti- 
business  or  antlworkman  policy  by  our 
Government.  I  think  we  will  gain  far 
more  than  we  will  lose  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment and  in  terms  of  vitality  and 
profit  of  the  American  economy,  if  we 
adopt  a  more  liberal  trade  policy.  We 
must  do  so,  or  we  shall  be  terribly  in- 
jured by  what  is  happening  in  Europe. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  is 
proposed  standby  legislation  as  it  relates 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  There  is 
no  assurance  whatever  that  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  when  it  leaves  the  Sen- 
ate, comes  from  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  is  signed  by  the  President, 
will  contain  any  provision  with  relation 
to  the  Small  Busmess  Administration,  or 
any  relationship  to  it.   Nobody  knows. 

As  we  adopt  the  conference  report,  I 
think  the  legislative  history  must  show 
that  the  President  is  not  to  be  formally 
bound  to  put  this  provision  mto  effect. 
The  I*resident  is  to  be  boimd  to  put 
the  section  in  effect  as  a  relevant  sec- 
tion to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  relevant.  The 
President  will  specify  that  in  his  procla- 
mation. 

As  we  know,  we  request  the  President 
to  do  so  in  60  days.  We  know  that  no 
matter  how  tough  the  language  may  be 
m  the  section,  the  President  cannot  be 
mandated  by  the  Congress.  This  would 
not  take  effect  unless  and  imtil  the 
President  ordered  it  by  proclamation. 

This  is  important,  because  it  is  a  com- 
promise by  the  conference  committee,  to 
give  such  authority  to  the  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  problems 
related  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  we  did  not  know  how  to  reach 
them  ultimately. 

We  seek  to  provide  for  a  standby 
statute,  giving  to  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  time  and  shape  it  accordmg 
to  the  ultimate  trade  expansion  legisla- 
tion. Otherwise  we  would  be  left  to 
drift,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  properly  says,  tied  to  a 
House -passed  bill  which  might  have  no 
relationship  whatever  to  the  final  law. 

I  thought  the  legislative  record  should 
be  made  clear,  that  we  are  seeking  to 


vest  the  President  with  a  limited  discre- 
tion, but  nonetheless  a  discretion,  to 
shape  and  to  use  this  section  with  the 
ultimate  trade  expansion  law,  and  to 
time  it  when  he  issues  the  proclamation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  an  argument  over  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  but  I  know  a  little  of  the 
problem,  because  I  have  done  business 
in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
I  will  say,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
purpose  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  to  Increase  exports. 

For  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  we 
export  we  must  imjaort  a  dollar's  worth 
of  goods,  or  otherwise  those  to  whom  we 
export  will  not  have  any  money  to  pay 
for  the  exports.  Every  time  we  export  a 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  we  must  import 
a  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  Therefore, 
when  we  create  a  job  on  the  one  hand, 
we  lose  a  job  on  the  other  hand. 

There  is  no  question  with  regard  to 
whether  the  act  will  create  more  busi- 
ness for  certam  companies.  But  it  will 
result  in  less  business  for  other  com- 
panies. The  Congress  itself  has  admitted 
by  the  proposed  legislation  and  by  the 
conference  ref>ort  that  some  companies 
will  be  Injured  or  will  be  hurt.  As  the 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  said,  it  might  well  be  called  a 
disaster  for  some  companies. 

There  is  no  use  in  our  fooling  ourselves 
about  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
We  should  not  think  for  one  minute  that 
any  country  or  group  of  countries,  such 
as  those  in  the  Common  Market,  will 
buy  more  from  us  than  we  buy  from 
them,  because  if  they  do  they  will  not 
have  the  dollars  with  which  to  pay. 
Then  they  either  would  raise  tariffs  or 
impose  quotas,  and  we  would  be  right 
back  where  we  started. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  I  do  not  like 
is  the  idea  that  we  will  bring  harm  and 
injury  upon  some — nobody  knows  how 
many — that  we  will  throw  x  number 
of  wage  earners  out  of  work — ^nobody 
knows  how  many. 

I  wished  to  bring  those  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  a 
minute,  but  before  doing  so  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]  has  been  very  patient 
in  waiting.  I  did  usurp  his  time.  I 
apologize  to  him.  We  shall  finish  this 
discussion  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  first  answer  the  question 
which  I  propounded,  with  regard  to  the 
legislative  intent?  The  Senator  is  in 
charge  of  the  conference  report.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  answer  what  I  said, 
there  will  be  nothing  In  the  Record  ex- 
cept my  statement. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  summarized  precise- 
ly and  accurately  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
The  Senator  Is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  happy  that  he  has  con- 
trlhuted  to  the  legislative  history.  What 
I  read  from  the  conference  report  was 
not  adequate,  being  only  one  sentence. 
The  Senator  has  made  clear  how  this 
would  take  effect  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.   I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Madam  President,  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  get  very 
far  in  arguing  the  merits  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  measure  will 
be  considered  later.  What  we  seek  to 
do  is  to  make  this  particular  function  of 
the  Smar,  Business  Administration  avail- 
able in  the  event  the  Trade  Expansion 
bill  should  pass. 

There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to 
which  I  should  like  to  make  sure  the 
record  is  clear.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  regarding  the 
Interest  rate.  We  do  not  seek  to  set  an 
interest  rate  In  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  believe  the  House  did 
in  its  bin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  took  it  out  of 
the  bill  in  the  conference,  and  Instead 
inserted  a  cross-reference  to  the  com- 
parable provision  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees insisted  It  be  taken  out.  We  did 
so  because  we  felt  that  the  trade  ex- 
pansion bill  might  be  modified.  In  view 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said.  I  think  that  was  very  farsighted 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
There  might  well  be  a  change  in  the  in- 
terest rate  in  the  trade  expansion  bill. 
The  conferees  took  no  position  at  all  on 
whether  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  should 
specify  4  percent  or  3  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  other  words,  we  would  ac- 
cept whatever  Congress  should  pass  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  absolutely  correct. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
rep>ort. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


tered  into,  I  am  to  be  recognized  lor 
20  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  2  of  my  20  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CARLSON  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE 
Addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
may  I  inquire  whether,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  previously  en- 


NOMINATION  OP  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  BE  A  JUDGE  OF  THE 
CIRCUIT  COURT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  status  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Thurgood  Marshall 
by  the  President  to  membership  on  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Second  Circuit  of 
New  York. 

This  nomination  was  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  September  23. 
1961.  The  Congress  adjourned  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  Thus  the  original  nomina- 
tion died. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  given  a  recess  ap- 
pointment on  October  23,  1961.  Then  on 
January  15.  1962.  his  nominrtion  was 
resubmitted.  No  hearing  was  held  on 
that  resubmitted  nomination  until  May 
1.  1962.  On  May  1,  1962.  hearings  were 
held  and  then  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.  Two  months  and  11 
days  passed,  and  then,  on  July  12.  hear- 
ings were  again  held.  They  were  again 
recessed  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
It  appears  to  me.  Madam  President, 
that  this  nomination  is  being  treated 
tn  a  manner  different  from  that  accorded 
normally  to  nominations  which  come  to 
the  Senate. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  appointee  has 
been  chosen  by  the  President;  he  is 
definitely  an  able  lawyer;  no  showing 
has  been  made  that  he  Is  not  qualified 
to  be  a  Judge. 

The  Inordinate  delay  from  January  15 
until  this  time  in  my  opinion  cannot  be 
Justified.    Justice,  decency  and  decorous 
treatment  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  are  not  reflected  by  this  inordi- 
nate delay,  from  last  January  15  imtil 
this  day  without  any  action  being  taken. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.    JAVrrS.     I  should  like  to  join 
with    the    Senator    from    Ohio     I  Mr. 
LauschkI  in  the  statement  he  has  made. 
I  ttdd  that  an  effort  is  being  made  in 
the  subcommittee — and  I  attended  the 
hearing — to  identify  the  activities  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  with  Its  counsel. 
who  was  Thurgood  Marshall.    Thurgood 
Marshall  is  now  on  the  bench.    I  attend- 
ed the  ceremony  when  he  was  sworn  In. 
If  the  subcommittee  Intends  to  try  the 
NAACP,    there    will    be    many    diverse 
opinions    having    nothing    to    do    with 
Thurgood  Marshall's  ability  or  capacity 
as  a  lawyer  or  judge,  for  which  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Keating]  ,  I,  and  many  other 
Senators,    including    the    distinguished 
Senator  from   Ohio,   vouch  fully.     We 
know  him  fully  for  his  situation  and  his 
record.    That  is  the  issue. 

Fortunately,  there  is  power  in  the 
committee  and  in  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  an  issue  of  that  character.    I  think 


it  would  be  shameful  abuse  of  our  proc- 
ess of  confirmation  if  the  time  should 
run  out  at  the  end  of  the  present  session 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall  should  not  have 
been  acted  on  In  the  Senate. 

I  shall  certainly  pledge  myself — and 
I  know  other  Senators  win  do  likewise — 
to  see  that  that  does  not  happen.  He 
deserves  ovu:  confirmation.  He  ought 
to  have  it.  We  su-e  not  trying  the 
NAACP,  but  we  are  trying  the  Jus- 
tice, the  equity,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
confirmation  process  in  the  Senate.  It 
is  our  duty  as  Senators,  whether  or  not 
we  are  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
see  that  that  process  remains  what  the 
Constitution  Intended  It  to  be — a  trial 
of  the  quality,  the  character,  and  the 
ability  of  the  person  who  has  been 
named,  and  no  other  ancillary  trials 
supplementary  or  corollary  to  it, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
concur  in  what  has  been  said.  Thtir- 
good  Marshall  is  entitled  to  treatment 
equal  to  that  given  to  all  other  ap- 
pointees to  Judgeships.  He  is  not  re- 
ceiving it,  and  the  action  ought  not  to 
be  condoned. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Madam  President, 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  after  ex- 
tended hearings,  ret>orted  to  the  Senate 
the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962 
<HJR.  10606)  which  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

This  bin,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Finance  CcMnmittee.  if  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  would  greatly  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  sei-vlce  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act, 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  heard 
much  testimony  in  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  representatives 
of  State  boards  of  social  welfare,  and  pri- 
vate groups  and  individuals.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  Is  one  of  the  most  forward-looking 
steps  taken  in  our  social  security  pro- 
gram since  its  inception. 

Many  of  the  amendments  adopted  and 
approved  in  this  biU  are  the  result  of  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  our  social  se- 
curity problems. 

Now  sudden  consideration  by  the  UJS. 
Senate  of  a  compromise  program  on 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  threatens  to 
short-circuit  the  usual  committee  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate  and  endanger  en- 
actment of  H.R.  10606. 

I  think  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  everyone  who  has  worked  on  this 
problem  and  Is  familiar  with  the  legis- 
lative procedures,  that  the  pending  An- 
derson amendment  win  not  be  enacted 
into  law  in  this  Congress.  I  would  re- 
gret to  see  an  amendment  added  to  H  JV 
10606  that  would  endanger  enactment 
of  the  bill  this  year. 


Persbnany,  1  feel  that  our  aged  need 
medical  care  and  regret  that  we  in  the 
Senate  are  confronted  with  a  blU  that 
has  not  had  pubUc  hearings  and  thor- 
ough study  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate, is  a  combination  of  several  proposals 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged  and  is  not 
the  original  King-Anderson  bill. 

The  new  measure  adds  four  features  to 
the  administration -endorsed  King -An- 
derson bin. 

One  would  blanket  in  an  estimated 
2^  million  persons  not  covered  by  social 
security.  No  contribution  is  asked  from 
those  who  would  receive  this  windfaU 
and  the  new  benefits  would  be  paid  to 
the  wealthy  as  well  as  the  needy. 

Another  change  would  permit  a  highly 
deslral)le  option  under  which  beneflts 
could  be  used  to  pay  premiums  on  private 
health  Insurance.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  compulsory  nature  of 
the  tax. 

The  bUl  also  would  embody  other 
changes  which  might  or  might  not  safe- 
guard the  present  trust  fund  and  give 
State  or  private  agencies  a  role  in  ad- 
ministration. 

This  proposal  would  be  costly  in  many 
respects.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  advocate  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  social  security  payroU  tax, 
when  our  Nation  is  In  an  economic  reces- 
sion and  organized  labor,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness Is  calling  for  a  Federal  tax  cut. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  favorite 
topics  of  conversation  today  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reduction  In  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes.  As  I  stated,  some 
leaders  of  business  and  labor  favor  this 
course.  And  what  is  even  more  siirpris- 
ing,  a  ntunber  of  Government  officials 
do  likewise.  Fearless  of  the  political 
consequences,  these  gentlemen  argue 
that  tax  cuts  would  pump  a  much- 
needed  supply  of  plasma  into  our  aUlng 
national  economy. 

The  American  taxpayer  can  hardly  be- 
lieve his  ears,  but  as  a  man  who  already 
contributes  a  third  of  his  Income  to  the 
tax  collectors  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment, the  Idea  is  most  appealing. 

Tax  Increases  are  not  new  to  him. 
In  fact,  every  time  he  turns  around  it 
seems  that  some  duly  constituted  au- 
thority is  asking  him  to  dig  a  little  deep- 
er and  a  tax  cut  is  more  than  he  had 
dared  hope  for. 

Not  that  the  taxpayer  Is  completely 
deluded.  He  realizes  that  no  tax  cut 
has  yet  developed.  He  Is  aware  that  this 
may  only  be  a  mirage  shimmering  In 
the  heat  of  an  election  year,  but  it  is 
the  movst  app>ealing  mirage  In  town. 

PersonaUy,  Madam  President.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  the  taxpayer  Is  long  over- 
due for  a  break,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
him  get  one.  But  a  peculiar  thing  Is 
happening;  the  very  people  who  talk 
tax  cuts  in  one  breath  propose  tax  in- 
creases In  the  next. 

While  the  pending  Anderson  amend- 
ment is  so  written  that  no  one  could 
draw  any  benefits  before  January  1, 1964, 
the  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  the  program 
would  start  January  1,  1963. 

Under  the  proposal,  persons  65  or 
older  would  receive  hospital  and  home 


health  services  beginning  January  1, 
1964,  tmd  nursing-home  benefits  the  fol- 
lowing July  1. 

The  bill  would  make  the  social  security 
tax  apply  to  the  first  $5,200  a  year  a  per- 
son earns  Instead  of  the  first  $4,800.  The 
tax  base  would  be  increased  next  year. 
In  1964  an  extra  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent would  be  tacked  to  the  regular  so- 
cial security  tax  scale  to  finance  the 
health  benefits.  With  periodic  rate 
boosts  already  booked  by  Congress  to 
support  the  main  social  security  pension 
program,  the  total  payroU  tax  for  ordi- 
nary workers,  after  January  1.  1968. 
would  be  A%  percent  on  the  first  $5,200 
earned  each  year. 

Now.  that  is  a  maximima  of  $253.50  a 
year,  of  which  $31.50  would  go  for  the 
health  program  as  now  envisioned. 
PersonaUy,  I  feel  that  the  cost  will  go 
higher. 

For  self-employed,  the  total  social  se- 
curity levy  would  cUmb  to  7Vio  percent 
in  1968.  That  is  a  maximum  of  $379.60 
a  year.  Including  $48.40  for  medicare. 

In  addition,  money  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  General  Treasury  to  extend  health 
care  to  people  past  65  who  cannot  qualify 
for  social  security  beneflts  under  present 
rules.  It  is  estimated  that  the  net  cost 
of  this,  as  proposed  in  the  amendment, 
would  be  $50  mlUlon  for  the  first  year, 
1964. 

Extending  benefits  to  these  2^2  mU- 
Uon  E>ersons  Is  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  compromise  blU. 

As  I  read  the  biU,  persons  reaching  65 
before  1967  automatlcaUy  would  be 
deemed  eligible  for  social  security  health 
benefits,  even  though  they  could  not  get 
monthly  checks.  A  person  becoming  65 
in  1967  could  draw  health  benefits  if  he 
worked  on  jobs  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity for  at  least  six  quarters,  about  18 
months.  This  requirement  would  in- 
crease by  9  months  each  year,  so  that 
by  1972  the  same  yardstick  would  apply 
to  everybody. 

The  amendment  states  that  only  nurs- 
ing homes  affiliated  with  hospitals  could 
take  pari  in  the  program.  This,  In  my 
opinion,  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  amend- 
ment, in  that  large  rural  sections  of  this 
Nation  would  receive  no  benefits  from 
this  amendment,  because  few  nursing 
homes  in  nual  areas  have  hospital  con- 
nections. In  other  words,  this  is  a  "city 
bin." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  more  fully 
and  thoroughly  the  proposed  increases 
in  social  security  taxes. 

The  Members  of  this  body  weU  know 
socisd  security  taxes  are  already  sched- 
uled to  reach  ^Va  percent  by  1968,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  Uie  pending 
amendment  becomes  law,  but  these  pres- 
ently scheduled  increases  apply  to  a  tax- 
able base  of  $4,800— not  $5,200. 

One  and  a  half  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled increases  have  yet  to  come  into  ef- 
fect, but  win  do  so  at  the  Intervals  pre- 
scribed under  the  present  law.  Under 
the  present  proposal,  that  IVi  percent 
would  also  be  levied  on  a  $5,200  taxable 
bsise. 

So  this  is  really  a  double  tax,  for  it  not 
only  increases  the  percentage  taken  from 
payroU,  but  it  increases  the  amoimt  of 
income  subject  to  the  tax. 


This  is  not  an  unimportant  point,  Mr. 
President. 

Suppose  we  take  a  worker  earning 
$6,000  a  year  today.  He  pays  $150  a 
year  in  social  security  taxes,  and  his 
employer  pays  an  equal  amount.  By 
1968,  the  scheduled  Increases  wiU  bring 
the  amoimt  of  his  tax  to  $222.  Once 
moi-e.  his  employer  wiU  match  that 
amount. 

Add  the  one-quarter  of  1  percent  for 
employer  and  employee  caUed  for  under 
the  pending  amendment,  and  the  addi- 
tion seems  minor ;  but  Increase  the  wage 
base  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.  and  apply  the 
fuU  tax  required  to  pay  for  both  old-age 
benefits  and  health  care,  and  we  wind 
up  with  both  employer  and  employee 
paying  $253.50  by  1968. 

In  terms  of  the  self-employed,  today 
they  pay  $225.60  on  $4,800,  and  would 
pay  $331.20  by  1968  imder  the  present 
law.  Add  the  Increase  the  amendment 
proposes,  and  raise  the  tax  base  to  $5,200 
and  the  self-employed  person  wlU  pay 
$379.60. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  passing  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  be  to  increase  by 
69  percent  the  amount  paid  by  employers 
and  employees  in  the  next  6  years — and 
by  68  percent  the  amoimt  paid  by  the 
self-employed. 

I  submit.  Madam  President,  that  a  tax 
Increase  of  this  magnitude  should  not  be 
considered  in  offhand  fashion.  It 
shoiUd  have  thorough  and  full  commit- 
tee consideration  before  being  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  no  hearings  on  this  far- 
reaching  measure — we  appear  to  have 
disregarded  the  right  of  the  House  to 
Initiate  tax  legislation — and  we  seem  to 
be  totally  disinterested  tn  the  fact  that 
similar  legislation  is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
after  extensive  hearings. 

This  Is  neither  proper  procedure  nor 
wise  procedure.  It  Uttle  serves  the  de- 
Uberative  function  of  this  body. 

We  are  urged  to  make  haste  when  no 
person  aged  65  or  more  would  receive  a 
single  benefit  imder  the  Anderson 
amendment  untU  1964,  when  it  would 
take  effect. 

We  are  urged  to  accept — without  ques- 
tion— the  contention  of  the  amend- 
ment's supporters  that  the  need  of  this 
age  group  is  so  pressing  that  everyone 
must  have  a  program  because  some  may 
need  it. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  a  heavy  tax 
Increase  on  the  working  people  of  the 
Nation  in  order  to  provide  health  bene- 
fits for  aL  the  aged,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  are  insured — 
many  are  covered  under  existing  welfare 
programs — more  than  4  million  are 
stiU  employed  and  Kerr-Mills  exists  to 
help  those  who  need  it. 

We  are  required  to  speed  our  decision 
on  a  measure  that  would  radically  alter 
the  very  basis  of  social  security  Itself, 
the  concept  that  beneficiaries  should  be 
paid  In  cash,  not  in  services — which  hsis 
always  been  basic  in  the  social  security 
system — that  they  may  use  their  bene- 
fits as  they  see  fit,  not  that  an  aU-wise 
Federal  Gtovernment  wiU  give  the  tax- 
payer no  option  but  to  take  or  leave  the 
health  services  he  is  compeUed  to  pay 
for. 
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I  shall  do  no  more  than  note.  In  pass- 
ing, the  highly  arguable  wisdom  of  a 
measure  that  would  predictably  entangle 
the  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  tn  red- 
tape,  overcrowd  them,  and  lower  the 
world's  highest  quality  of  health  care. 
I  shall,  however,  mention  that  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  inflationary,  ttnd  that  no  tax  is  justi- 
fled  which  is  unnecessarily  levied  to  pay 
for  an  unnecessary  program.  Instead,  I 
should  like  to  ask  how  long  this  tax  in- 
crease would  sxifBce. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this. 
It  is  easier  to  start  an  avalanche  than 
it  fas  to  stop  one.  Programs  of  this  sort 
can  be  <iuickly  and  easily  made  law.  bfut 
once  such  action  is  taken,  the  process  is 
difficult — if  not  Impossible — to  rcTcrse. 
Let  me  cite  the  history  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  itself  since  its  passage. 

The  act  became  law  in  1935.  and  the 
tax  originally  called  for  was  1  percent 
of  wages  on  a  base  of  $3,000  a  year. 

In  1939.  the  act  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors under  a  modified  benefit  formula, 
and  in  January  1940,  the  first  monthly 
OASI  benefits  were  paid. 

The  maximum  primary  benefit  was 
$40  a  month. 

Under  the  law.  the  tax  was  scheduled 
to  increase  to  2  percent  in  1944,  2^2  Per- 
cent in  1946.  and  3  percent  tn  1949. 
But  in  the  war  year  of  1942,  the  OASI 
contribution  rates  were  froeen  at  1  per- 
cent through  1949. 

The  rate  was  increased  to  1*4  percent 
for  employees  arid  employers  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1960.  But  on  August  2«  of  that 
year,  the  act  was  amended  to  extend 
coverage  to  some  additional  10  million 
people,  to  liberalize  conditions  for 
eligibility,  to  improve  the  retirement 
test,  to  provide  wage  credits  of  $160  a 
month  for  military  service  from  Sep- 
tember 1940  through  July  1947,  to  in- 
crease benefits  substantially,  to  raise  the 
wage  base  to  $3,600  to  provide  a  new  con- 
tribution schedule,  and  to  eliminate  the 
1944  provision  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  trust  fund  from  the  General 
Treasury. 

I  mention  this  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  the  changes  that  take  place 
even  with  a  program  which  we  expected 
to  be  rather  stable  when  we  first  ap- 
proved it. 

The  following  year  the  OASI  tax  rate 
was  1*2  percent  for  employees  and  em- 
ployers and  2y4  percent  for  the  self- 
employed  on  a  wage  base  of  $3,600.  This 
worked  out  to  $54  yearly  for  employees 
and  employers  and  $81  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. The  maximum  primary  benefit 
was  now  up  to  $80  a  month. 

On  July  18.  1952,  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  amended  to  increase  benefits, 
extend  the  period  of  wage  credits  for 
military  service  through  December  31. 
1953.  and  liberalise  the  retirement  test. 
The  primary  benefit  maximum  was  in- 
creased to  $85  a  month. 

As  of  January  1. 1954.  the  tax  rate  rose 
to  a  flat  2  percent  for  employees  and 
employers  alike,  and  3  percent  for  the 
self-employed.  Employees  and  employ- 
ers each  paid  a  maximum  of  $72  a  year, 
»nd  the  self-employed  paid  $10tJ. 


The  act  was  amended  in  1954  to  cover 
fanners — certain  professionals — farm 
and  domestic  employees — State  and 
local  government  workers — ministers 
and  the  members  of  religious  orders. 
The  taxable  wage  base  was  raised  to 
$4,200.  In  addition,  the  amendments 
raised  the  ultimate  contribution  rates, 
increased  benefits,  liberalized  the  retire- 
ment test  still  further,  permitted  a  drop- 
out of  fom-  or  five  of  the  lowest  earnings 
in  computing  benefits,  and  authorized 
the  disability  freeze  program.  The  ma.x  - 
imiiTw  primary  benefit  wm  increased  to 
$108.50  a  month. 

At  this  point.  Madam  President,  each 
social  security  beneficiary  was  receiving 
an  average  of  $30  in  benefits  for  every 
50  cents  he  had  paid  in  taxes,  which 
meant  that  $29.50  was  being  contributed 
by  younger  workers  to  every  person 
drawing  a  S30  benefit — surely  a  substan- 
tial subsidy  from  the  younger  generation. 
On  October  1.  1956.  the  act  was.  how- 
ever, amended  again.  This  time  benefits 
were  provided  for  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  between  the  ages  of  50 
to  64.  The  retirement  age  for  women 
was  lowered  to  62.  with  reduced  bene- 
fits— self-employed  professional  peo- 
ple— other  than  physicians — were  cov- 
ered  and  a  disability  insurance  trust 

fund  was  established  from  taxes  col- 
lected on  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
taxable  wage  base  of  $4,200  for  employ- 
ees and  employers,  and  three-eighths  of 
1  percent  for  the  self-employed. 

Miscellaneous  amendments  were  made 
to  the  act  in  1957,  and  the  flrst  monthly 
benefits  under  the  disability  program 
were  paid  in  that  year. 

Then,  on  October  28,  1958.  social  se- 
CTirity  benefits  were  again  increased,  de- 
pendents of  disabled  workers  became 
eligible  for  benefits,  the  taxable  wage 
base  was  raised  to  $4,800 — and  the  work 
clause  was  increased  to  $100  a  month. 
The  "floor  of  protection"  had  been  raised 
by  now  to  $127  a  month. 

In  1959,  the  OASDI  tax  rate  was  2>2 
percent  for  employees  and  employers, 
and  3^;  percent  for  the  self-employed. 
The  employees  and  employers  were  now 
paying  $120  each  year,  with  self-em- 
ployed payli^  $170. 

But  the  tax  rate  was  increased  to  3 
percent  as  of  January  1.  1960.  for 
employees  and  employers — and  to  4' 2 
percent  for  the  self-employed.  Em- 
ployees and  employers  each  paid  $144, 
the  self-employed  paid  $216. 

On  September  13.  1960,  the  age  limi- 
tation for  disability  benefits  was  re- 
moved, the  work  clause  was  liberalized, 
and  coverage  requirements  were  reduced 
from  two  of  four  quarters  elapsing  since 
1950,  to  one  of  three  quarters  elapsing 
since  1950. 

On  June  30,  1961,  men  were  made  eli- 
gible for  reduced  benefits  at  age  62; 
coverage  requirements  were  reduced 
from  one  of  three  qtiarters  elapsing  since 
1950,  to  one  of  four  quarters  elapsing 
from  that  time;  widows',  widowers',  and 
parents'  benefits  were  Increased,  and  the 
tax  rate  was  again  raised. 

As  of  January  1.  1962,  the  tax  rate 
for  employees  and  employers  was  SVa 
percent  with  the  tax  rate  for  the  self- 


employed  set  at  4A  percent.  Thus, 
employees  and  employers  pay  $150  each 
per  year,  and  the  self-employed  pay 
$225.60. 

Let  us  now  climb  aboard  the  medicare 
escalator  and  see  where  it  takes  us. 

Under  existing  law,  the  tax  rate  will 
be  increased  as  of  January  1.  1963,  to 
3%  percent  for  employees  and  employ- 
ers, and  5^*f  percent  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. On  top  of  this  scheduled  In- 
creaae  wonkl  oosne  the  propoeed  raise  in 
the  taxable  wage  base  from  $4,800  to 
$5,200.  Translated  into  taxes,  employees 
and  employers  would  pay  $188.50  Instead 
of  the  scheduled  $174,  and  the  self-em- 
ployed would  pay  $280.80  Instead  of  the 
scheduled  $25950. 

The  following  year,  under  the  Ander- 
son amendment,  the  tax  rate  for  em- 
ployees and  employers  would  go  to  3% 
percent  and  to  5A  percent  for  the  self- 
employed.  Under  these  rates,  the  em- 
ployees and  employers  would  be  paying 
$201.50  and  the  self -employed  would  be 
paying  $301.60. 

In  1966,  the  tax  rate  for  employees 
and  employers  would  go  to  4%  percent, 
and  to  6i'o  percent  for  the  self-employed. 
And  by  1968.  employees  and  employers 
would  be  paying  43g  percent  each,  with 
the  self-employed  paying  7A  percent. 

Thus,  in  1968  aiMl  thereafter,  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  would  be  paying 
$253.50  each,  and  the  self-employed 
would  be  paying  $379.80 — if — ar»d  there 
is  a  big  if  here — the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed benefits  could  be  met  by  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  taxes. 

It  might  be  wise  to  qualify  that  even 
further.  Mr.  President,  and  add  a  sec- 
ond "if."  We  must  also  include  the 
proviso  that  social  security  benefits  are 
not  further  liberalized  in  the  meantime. 
Now  a  pattern  emerges  from  this  ex- 
amination of  our  past  experieiKje  with 
the  Social  Security  Act.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  Senator  can  overlook  it.  We 
have  deferred  scheduled  tax  increases, 
we  have  extended  coverage  to  new 
groups,  we  have  increased  benefits  for 
both  retired  and  non-retired  groups, 
and  we  have  done  so  all  too  often  with- 
out imposing  new  tax  increases  to  cover 
their  cost. 

We  have  done  this  by  passing  on  a 
mounting  debt  to  the  younger  worker. 
until  we  are  now  at  the  point  where  esti- 
mates by  competent  actuaries  of  the  ac- 
crued liabilities  resulting  from  the 
social  security  program  range  fi-om  $289 
biUion  to  more  than  $600  billion. 

We  are  raising  the  money  to  pay  cur- 
rent benefits  through  current  taxes,  but 
I  ask  Senators  if  there  is  not  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  the  tax  burden  that  future 
generations  will  be  willing  to  bear?  Or. 
for  that  matter,  will  be  able  to  bear? 

I  am  far  from  persuaded  that  the  tax 
iiicreases  called  for  by  the  Anderson 
ameiKlment  will  be  sufftcient  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  promised. 

Moreover,  I  am  far  from  oonvlneed 
that  a  health  care  program  of  the  type 
proposed  would  remain  limited  to  its 
present  scope.  I  have  variously  heard 
It  estimated  that  the  benefits  provided 
under  this  amendment  wotild  take  care 
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of  an  estimated  40  percent  or  less  of  an 
older  person's  health  care  expenses. 

I  suggest  that  this  fact  alone  would 
guarantee  an  expansion  of  the  program. 
More  liberal  benefits,  broader  coverage, 
easier  eLgibility  requirements — where 
do  they  l«?ad?  Just  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day,  the  pressures  wotild  mount 
to  expand  this  plan  until  it  ultimately 
became  a  full-fledged  program  of  com- 
pulsory national  health  insurance  cov- 
ering every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Nation  at  a  staggering  cost 

Is  this  a  farfetched  conclusion?  I 
think  not.  Mr.  President.  We  have  been 
warned,  time  and  again,  by  the  propo- 
nents of  social  security  medicine.  They 
have  been  remarkably  candid  in  calling 
measures  of  this  sort  "a  foot  in  the  door," 
a  beginning,  a  mechanism  for  bringing 
about  socialized  medical  care  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Departmjent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  has  lobbied  for  this 
sort  of  bill  not  only  before  Congress, 
but  before  the  public,  now  employs 
some  75,000  people — an  increase  of  more 
than  10.000  in  the  past  year  and  4 
months,  by  the  way. 

This  constitutes  a  tidy  little  bu- 
reaucracy, Mr.  President 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  proponents 
of  social  security  medicine  are  success- 
ful in  their  effort  to  bring  about  a  system 
of  compulsory  national  health  insurance 
for  the  United  States.  Can  you  imagine 
what  the  bureaucracy  will  become? 

One  out  of  every  hundred  citizens  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  employed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  If  that  same  ratio 
applied  in  this  cotmtry,  HEW  would  be 
required  to  hlw  one  and  three-quarter 
million  more  employees. 

I  havt?  served  long  enough  on  the 
Finance  Commiittee  to  know  how  much 
we  do  not  know  about  the  sort  of  legis- 
lation i>roposed  in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  departs  radically 
from  the  Porand  bill — the  McNamara 
bill — the  Anderson-Kennedy  amend- 
ment— the  King-Anderson  bill  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  any  other  proposed  leg- 
islaition  invoking  the  social  security  pro- 
gram as  a  financing  mechanism. 

It  is  fipnificant,  however,  that  the 
only  committees  that  ever  have  held 
hearings  on  this  species  of  measure 
have  voted  overwhelmingly  against  re- 
leasing those  measures  to  the  floor.  Spe- 
cifically. I  am  referring  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  held  hearings 
on  the  Porand  bill,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Ccmmittee,  which  held  hearings 
on  the  Porand  bill  and  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  a;  well. 

I  feel  the  actions  of  both  committees 
were  so\md.  And  I  suspect  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  bypass- 
ing the  Finance  Committee,  and  over- 
riding the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  be- 
cause they  recognize  that  the  closer  the 
scrutiny  this  measure  receives,  the  less 
likely  it  is  to  win  Senate  or  House  ap- 
proval. 

Madam  President,  I  for  one  will  vote 
against  Uie  amendment  as  unnecessary, 
hastily  contrived,  incalculably  expensive, 
and  certain  to  grow  tn  the  years  ahead 
until  It  saddles  this  Nation  with  a  fufl- 
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fledge  system   of   compulsory   national 
health  insurance  for  every  American. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
on  Tuesday,  the  senior  Senator  of  Utah 
TMr.  Bennett]  spoke  at  some  length  in 
regard  to  his  objections  to  the  Anderson 
amendment  to  H.R.  10606.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  reply  to  some  of  the  points 
he  made. 

MEDKAI.  A6SISTANCK  A  COMPLEMJEKTAST 
PBOGXAM 

First,  I  wish  to  correct  the  impression 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  that  we  who 
favor  the  social  security  approach  to 
health  care  for  the  aged  suggest  that 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  should  be 
abandoned.  I  know  of  no  supporter  of 
health  insurance  through  social  security 
who  takes  this  approach.  As  I  and  others 
have  said  many  times,  we  propose  health 
insurance  through  social  security  as  a 
basic  program  supplemented  by  private 
insiu-ance  for  all  who  can  afford  private 
insurance.  But  for  those  in  special  hard- 
ship circumstances  and  with  special 
needs,  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
would  fill  the  gap.  The  record  should 
show  that  in  1960  I  voted  for  it  in  the 
Finance  Committee  and  was  glad  the 
Senate  approved  it. 

We  envisage  the  same  role  for  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  in  the  medical 
field  that  old-age  assistance  fills  in  con- 
nection with  the  cash  retirement  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program.  In  the  case  of  old- 
age  assistance,  provision  was  made  for 
two  programs  simultaneously — old-age 
assistance  and  old-age  insurance.  One 
was  not  a  substitute  for  the  other — they 
were  complementary. 

In  the  case  of  the  disabled,  there  are 
programs  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  the  program  of  dis- 
ability Insurance  under  social  security. 
But  the  enactment  of  disability  insiu-ance 
under  social  seciirity  did  not  force  any 
abandonment  of  the  disability  assistance 
program — they  are  complementary  and 
are  designed  to  work  together,  not 
against  each  other. 

The  role  we  envisage  for  the  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  program  would 
be  to  help  those  whose  own  resources, 
phis  social  Insurance,  are  insufBdent  for 
all  their  medical  needs.  The  States  could 
add  benefits  covering  ph3rsicians'  serv- 
ices, the  amount  deductible  for  hospitali- 
zation, drug  benefits,  and  dental  services, 
and  could  add  all  these  benefits  with 
much  less  strain  on  their  finances  be- 
cause the  primarj'  load  is  carried  through 
social  insurance. 

The  Senator  points  out,  on  page  13083 
of  the  Record,  how  Congress  has  re- 
mained firm  against  health  care  to  the 
aged  through  social  secvirity,  and  he  has 
on  the  top  of  the  third  column  on  that 
page  a  most  Interesting  observation. 
Said  he: 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  also  con- 
dncted  bearings  on  the  Forand  bill  and 
Toted  to  hold  the  measTire  in  oonunitt«e. 

I  do  not  recall  any  hearing  on  the 
Forand  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  involve 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  but  there  are  those 
on  the  committee  staff  who  do  not  recall 
hearings  on  the  Forand  bin.  I  wish  the 
Seiator  would  tell  us  when  the  hearings 


were  called;  who  called  them;  who  con- 
ducted them,  and  when  the  vote  was 
taken. 

After  he  gets  through  doing  that.  I 
wish  he  would  explain  another  portion, 
which  I  read  from  his  sp>eech.  After 
stating  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  voted  to  hold  the  Farand  bill 
in  conmiittee,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
says: 

Despite  this,  an  attempt  was  made — as 
the  Senators  remember — to  amend  the  Kerr- 
Mills  proposai  by  tacking  on  the  Forand  bill. 
This  e£ort,  sponsored  by  Senator  Andkkson, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  then  Senator  but 
now  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  was  defeated  also: 

Categorically  I  deny  that  I  ask  him 
to  tell  me  when  and  in  what  fashion  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  offered 
to  amend  the  Kerr-Mills  proposal  by 
tacking  on  the  Forand  bill.  We  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  but  we  did  not  seek  to  strike 
out  any  section  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Kerr-Mills  legislation.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  him 
present  it.  In  order  to  assist  him,  I 
may  advise  him  that  he  will  find  some 
reference  to  this  subject  in  the  Coi»g«es- 
siOHAL  REOOtD,  volume  106,  part  13,  page 
16941.  He  win  see  that  I  offered  an 
amendment,  and  he  can  read  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  tacked  on  to  the  Kerr- 
Mills  legislation,  and  It  was  not  the 
Porand  bill.  It  will  be  very  simple  for 
the  Senator  to  ascertain  the  facts.  I 
commend  to  him  a  little  study  of  the 
Record,  in  case  his  memory  is  no  longer 
accurate  on  the  subject 

The  Senator's  ability  to  confuse  the 
issue  follows  the  motto  of  my  home  State 
of  New  Mexico,  "It  grows  as  it  goes." 

The  next  paragraph  reads: 

However.  Mart  am  President,  aside  from 
the  Senate  Finance  hearings  on  the  Forand 
bill  •   •  •. 

Here  we  have  a  second  learning  of  the 
Senate  hearing  which,  in  my  opinion, 
never  took  place  and  which  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Finance  Committee  as- 
sure me  nevw  took  place.  I  recognize 
that  people  attending  the  hearings  have 
mentioned  the  Forand  bill,  the  Murray- 
DingeU-Wagner  bill,  and  all  sorts  of  leg- 
islation, but  I  believe  the  hearings  were 
called  to  consider  other  items  and  were 
not  in  any  sense  hearings  on  the  Forand 
bilL  However,  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  hearings  were  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security. 

Madam  President,  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. They  relate  to  H-R.  12580  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  coverage  vmder  the 
Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  system,  and  the  like.  In  the 
table  of  contents  references  are  made  to 
the  McNamara  amendment,  the  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  amendment,  the 
Javits  amendment,  the  Bsrd  of  West 
Virginia  amendment,  the  Keating 
amendment,  the  Morse  amendment,  the 
Schoeppel  amendment,  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  the  HarU^e  amendment, 
and  the  Anderson  amendment;  but  no- 
where do  I  find  any  reference  to  the 
Forand  bilL 
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A  little  further  along,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  says: 

Recognizing  the  need  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  the  committee  earlier  thl* 
year  voted  10  to  7 — not  on  the  merits  of  the 
bin.  but  on  the  procedure  Involved — to  delay 
consideration  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  un- 
til the  House  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  action. 

I  have  exsunined  the  records  kept  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  I  find  no 
such  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Finance  Committee,  by  order  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Byrd,  on  January  31, 
1962,  issued  a  press  release,  of  which  I 
have  a  copy,  and  It  listed  two  votes.  The 
first  is  described  by  the  committee  clerk 
In  this  fashion: 

Motion  by  Senator  Anderson  that  hear- 
ings be  held  on  hU  blU  S.  909  ( Incorporating 
the  President's  recommendations)  not  later 
than  April  1.  1962.  regardless  of  whether 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  acted  on 
the  Identical  bill  now  pending  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

That  was  the  motion  on  which  the  vote 
was  10  to  7.  It  was  not  a  vote  to  delay 
action  until  the  House  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  action.  It  was  a  vote  on 
a  motion  to  take  action  to  start  hearings 
not  later  than  April  1  regardless  of 
whether  the  House  had  or  had  not  taken 
action.  The  Senator  from  Utah  was 
there  and  he  knows  that  is  the  real  fact. 

The  second  motion,  which  finally  pre- 
vailed, was  that  prompt  hearings  would 
be  held  on  the  bill  as  soon  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Senate,  for  further  action,  a  medlcal- 
care-for-the-aged  bill.  That  was  merely 
a  pious  declaration,  because  that  would 
happen  in  999  out  of  1,000  bills  of  this 
importance.  It  would  not  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  suggests — namely, 
pledge  itself  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
proposal  when  It  was  constitutionally 
proper  for  it  to  take  such  action;  and 
the  records  of  the  committee  so  reveal. 

I  should  also  like  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  had  some  discussion  on  very  sim- 
ilar legislation  In  1960.  In  fact,  in  its 
report  on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1960.  the  committee  had  this  to 
say  about  the  problem  of  health  costs 
among  the  aged: 

The  major  issue  presented  to  the  comnilt- 
tce  this  year  has  been  the  Increasing  cost  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  older  people.  The 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee  Indi- 
cated that  these  costs  derive,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, from  the  fact  that  Impressive  Improve- 
ments have  been  made  In  medicines  and 
medical  technology,  which  assist  In  better 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  from  Improved 
hospital  and  other  facilities  and  their  wider 
availability  to  the  public.  The  knowledge 
that  these  costs  are  unpredictable,  and  some- 
times very  heavy,  especially  for  our  older 
men  and  women  living  on  reduced  retirement 
Incomes,  has  been  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  this  committee. 

The  information  provided  in  1960  on 
the  need  for  such  a  program  and  on  other 
elements  of  the  proposal  I  am  now  ad- 
vancing is  clearly  sufflcient  for  informed 
action  at  this  moment.  Furthermore, 
our  extended  discussion  on  the  floor 
serves  to  cover  many  of  the  elements  of 
study  that  are  new  since  1960.  Finally, 
we  should  not  forget  the  hearings  and 
studies  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 


tee on  Aging,  which  have  pointed  up  the 
deficiencies  of  the  medical-assistance- 
of-the-aged  program  and  have  disclosed 
other  facts  which  clearly  show  the  need 
for  the  enactment  of  our  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDEPISON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yesterday,  I  submitted 
a  8tat«nent,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
headed  "Summary  of  Consideration 
Given  to  the  Problem  of  Health  Costs  of 
the  Aged";  and  I  had  available  at  that 
time  a  large  table  and  a  number  of  vol- 
umes, all  of  which  will  be  available  on 
Monday.  So,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said,  extensive  consideration, 
in  the  greatest  detail,  has  been  given  to 
this  matter.  Indeed,  it  probably  has 
been  more  carefully  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed, both  in  and  outside  of  Congress, 
than  has  any  other  domestic  issue  in  re- 
cent times,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  trade  issue;  and  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  matter  which  is  very  close  to  the 
hearts  of  so  many  p>ersons,  I  believe  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  people  probably  have 
paid  more  attention  to  the  debates  on 
this  issue  than  they  have  to  the  debates 
on  any  other  issue,  ever  since  this  mat- 
ter began  to  be  discussed,  and  at  least 
since  1959.  when  we  had  the  first  activity 
In  this  field  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Flemming.  The  disciission 
at  that  time  was  directly  connected  with 
the  type  of  plan  we  are  debating  now. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  statement 
that  this  matter  has  received  a  very 
great  amount  of  consideration  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  much  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  it  that  probably 
none  of  us  would  be  able  to  take  the  time 
which  would  be  required  to  analyze  all 
the  hearings  on  It.  Including  those  on 
the  special  problems  of  the  aged,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
referred. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York, 

Let  me  say  that  a  while  ago  someone 
wrote  me  a  letter  stating,  "I  wish  you 
would  do  something  on  this  bill.  There 
have  been  so  many  discussions  of  it  on 
the  radio  and  elsewhere  that  we  would 
like  to  have  you  get  on  something  else, 
for  a  change" — from  which  I  conclude 
that  the  public  Is  not  altogether  in  the 
dark  about  this  subject. 

But,  Madam  President,  I  can  say  that 
there  is  at  least  one  historic  precedent 
for  bringing  up  this  matter  in  the  way 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have 
done.  In  1950,  a  very  far  reaching 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill 
HU.  6000,  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Knowland,  of  California,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  passed.  The  provi- 
sion restricted  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  withhold  grants  to 
States  for  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  certain  questions  of 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  and  title  m  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  No  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  held  In  the  Senate  or  the 
House  committees.    The  subject  matter 


of  H.R.  6000  was  restricted  to  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance.  Public  assist- 
ance, and  maternal  and  child  health 
and  welfare  provisions.  No  hearings  on 
any  unemplosrment  compensation  title 
had  been  held  in  either  the  House  com- 
mittee or  the  Senate  committee. 

If  Senators  wish  to  learn  more  about 
that  case,  I  suggest  that  they  examine 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  96, 
part  7.  pages  8886  and  8887. 

That  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Knowland,  was  passed  by  the  Senate; 
and  I  have  been  Interested  to  note  that 
a  number  of  very  distinguished  Senators 
voted  for  it.  Among  them  were  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd,  who 
voted  for  it  even  though  no  hearings 
were  held  on  it  in  the  committee;  and 
I  note  that  other  Senators  who  voted  for 
it  were  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
I>worshak,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Eastland:  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Fulbright;  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hickenlooper;  the  then 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson;  the 
then  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Know- 
land;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
McClellan;  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Robertson;  the  Senator  from 
GJeorgia,  Mr.  Russell;  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Saltonstall;  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Stennis; 
the  late  Senator  Taft,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wiley;  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Mr.  Williams. 

All  of  them  voted  for  that  amendment 
in  1950.  So  even  if  there  had  not  been 
any  hearings  at  all  on  the  measure  now 
before  us,  there  would  still  be  a  very 
good  historic  precedent  to  the  effect  that 
a  very  important  subject  which  worries 
and  concerns  the  public  can  be  brought 
up  and  can  be  voted  upon  and  can  be 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

THK    P«OPL«    FAVOa    HZALTH    IN8XJ»ANCK    UNDKE 

SOCIAL  sxcxTRrrr 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
was  also  concerned  about  whether  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  truly 
behind  health  insurance  through  social 
security.  He  mentions  mail  that  has 
been  received.  It  is  a  little  dangerous 
to  use  counts  of  mail  in  measuring  senti- 
ment, because  organized  groups  can  send, 
or  can  arrange  to  have  sent,  tremendous 
amounts.  Fifty  thousand  physicians  can 
use  their  stenographic  help  to  send  mail 
over  their  own  signatures  and  their 
wives'  signatures,  in  numbers  approach- 
ing the  millions,  without  great  cost.  I 
may  also  mention  other  aids  which  have 
been  offered  in  connection  with  mailing 
letters  against  the  proposal;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  clipping  from 
the  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Globe-Times  of 
May  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Amarillo    (Tex.)     Olobe-Ttmes, 

May  22.  1962) 

C.  or  C.  OrrxBS  Medicaxx  Hku> 

Citizens  wishing  to  express  themselves  to 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  King- Anderson 
medicare  plan  have  been  Invited  to  seek  the 
afslBtance  of  the  Congressional  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  Amarillo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


1962 
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Chamb<}r  President  Bob  Mills  pointed  out 
Monday  that  the  service  Is  available  to  any- 
one. 

•If  you  wish  help  In  composing  and  send- 
ing telegrams  or  letters,  just  call  the  chamber 
telephone  number  and  our  people  there  will 
fill  you  In  on  what  to  do,"  Mills  said.  "They 
will  even  send  your  telegrams  and  letters  for 
you  as  you  dictate  them." 

The  clamber's  board  recently  voted  a 
reeolutloi)  opposing  the  bill  which  embodies 
the  administration's  medicare  plan. 

"Let  Washington  know  how  you  feel  on 
medicare."  said  Mills.  "This  is  the  key  issue 
In  Congress  at  the  nxxnent.** 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Amarillo  offered  to  send 
telegrams  and  letters  as  they  were  dic- 
tated, if  they  opposed  health  insurance. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mall  shows  any  change  in  true  senti- 
ment; and  in  regard  to  the  mall  received 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  let  me 
state  that  although  there  has  been  some 
talk  about  an  alleged  change  of  heart 
among  Americans,  and  although  it  has 
been  said  that  most  of  the  correspond- 
ence being  received  here  in  Washington 
is  in  opposition  to  a  social  security  pro- 
gram of  liealth  insurance  for  the  elderly, 

1  believe  that  there  is  some  danger  in 
placing  too  much  importance  on  counts 
of  letters  because  they  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  American 
people. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  letters  received  by  officials  in 
the  administration  have  been  running 

2  ana  1  in  favor  of  the  social  security 
health  insurance  measure.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  handled  30,500 
pieces  of  mall— which  had  been  referred 
to  It  by  the  White  House  or  was  ad- 
dressed to  Department  officials — in 
which  the  writers  took  a  position  on  the 
social  security  health  insurance  measure. 
Of  these  letters,  20,500  were  in  favor  of 
the  social  security  proposal  and  10,000 
were  opposed  to  it. 

Since  the  May  20  Madison  Square 
Garden  rally  and  the  AMA  television 
statement  of  the  21st,  the  volume  of  cor- 
respondence received  by  the  Department 
has  increased  greatly.  Since  that  time 
the  ratio  between  letters  favoring  the 
proposal,  and  those  opposing  the  pro- 
posal has  remained  about  the  same  as  it 
was  in  tho  previous  part  of  the  year.  Of 
the  total  letters  received  since  the  rally, 
about  16.000  favored  and  about  8,500  op- 
posed the  social  security  measure — again 
a  2-to-l  ratio  in  favor  of  the  social 
security  le;,'lslation, 

I  imder.stand  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  shortly  after  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  rally  and  the  AMA  tele- 
vision presentation,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  letters  from  peo- 
ple who  opposed  the  proposal.  At  the 
time,  some  Senators  were  wondering 
whether  Oils  suggested  that  the  health 
insurance  proposal  was  losing  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  I  checked 
wi'.h  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  about  this,  and  found 
that  shortly  after  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  rally  and  the  AMA  statement, 
there  was  some  increased  letterwriting 
on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  the 
health  measure,  but  that  the  efforts  of 


the  opponents  were  very  quickly  "buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  letters  from 
those  who  favor  the  measure,  and  that 
the  2-to-l  ratio  was  quickly  re- 
stored. I  have  concluded  from  all  this 
that  the  people  who  ixTite  letters  in  favor 
at  the  measure  are  a  little  slower  In  get- 
ting around  to  putting  their  thoughts 
down  on  paper  and  posting  their  letters 
than  are  those  who  oppose  the  measure. 
This  is  not  surprislii,  since,  I  under- 
stand, a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
letters  against  the  measure  have  been 
typed  on  office  stationery  than  was  the 
case  with  letters  which  favored  the 
measure. 

I  may  say  that  just  the  other  day  a 
group  came  to  my  office  with  a  petition 
containing  500,000  signatures.  They  had 
previously  distributed  similar  petitions 
bearing  more  than  2  million  names.  I 
think  those  2  V2  million  persons  seriously 
want  this  proposal,  and  I  believe  they 
clearly  indicated  that  fact. 

Although  the  aged  do  not  write  letters 
easily,  they  do  find  other  ways  like  these 
petitions  to  make  known  their  feelings 
about  our  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bbn- 
Nrrrl  also  referred  to  the  results  of  52 
congressional  polls.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  mention  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  were  conducted  in  conservative 
Republican  districts;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  districts  represent  the  entire 
United  States  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  almost  none  of  the  polls 
showed  how  the  people  questioned  were 
selected,  nor  were  the  questions  asked 
in  the  polls  designed  in  a  way  to  obtain 
unbiased  responses.  Sometimes  the 
questions  stated  the  outright  he  that 
the  social  security  system  was  failing 
and  then  asked  about  an  addition  to 
the  system.  Finally,  the  mailed  in- 
quiries often  resulted  in  a  very  low  rate 
of  response;  and  the  normal  procedure 
in  a  valid  statistical  investigation  re- 
quires a  sampling  of  the  nonrespondent, 
to  determine  whether  their  views  were 
different  from  the  views  of  those  who 
did  answer.  In  not  a  single  case  was 
this  statistical  requirement  fulfilled. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  also  reviewed 
the  findings  of  the  Gallup  poll.  The 
original  Gallup  poll  on  health  insurance, 
conducted  in  June  1961  asked  a  question 
that  truly  could  be  used  to  deduce  senti- 
ment for  or  against  the  proposal  for  a 
social  security  measure.  At  that  time  67 
percent  were  in  favor  and  26  percent 
were  opp>osed.  More  recently,  however, 
the  question  has  been  changed;  and  the 
question  asked  now  is  for  a  preference  as 
between  the  President's  proposal  and  a 
voluntary  plan  discussed  in  Washington. 
The  only  so-called  voluntary  plans  dis- 
cussed before  this  chamber  are  those 
which  would  make  use  of  Blue  Cross  and 
similar  organizations  as  part  of  a  health- 
care measure  for  the  aged. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  may  not 
realize  that  my  amendment  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  such  voluntary 
organizations  as  part  of  its  makeup. 

Although  the  number  who  supported 
social  security  was  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  who  supported  the 
vaguely  described  choice  of  a  Blue  Cross 
plan,  we  have  provided  both  these  ele- 
ments in  our  present  plan,  so  that  both 


alternatives  are  Included;  and  those  who 
favor  either  might  well  be  considered  as 
favoring  the  amendment  now  before  us. 
In  that  case.  89  percent  of  the  people 
polled  might  be  said  to  favor  the 
proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  more  detailed 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  results  of  three  Gallup  polls  that  deal 
with  the  public's  attitude  toward  financing 
the  health  care  of  the  aged  have  been  pub- 
lished since  June  1961.  In  the  first  poll, 
respondents  were  asked  if  they  would  favor 
or  oppose  a  social  security  tax  Increase  to 
pay  for  "old-age  medical  Insurance."  The 
results  showed  87  percent  favored  this  kind 
of  meiisure  and  26  percent  were  opposed. 

In  April  and  again  in  June  of  this  year 
the  public's  attitude  on  the  subject  was 
surveyed  again,  but  the  question  was  posed 
In  an  altogether  different  manner.  The  re- 
spondents were  told  that  two  different 
"plans"  were  being  discussed  In  Washington 
for  meeting  hospital  costs  for  older  persons 
and  then  they  were  asked  to  express  a  pref- 
erence between  the  two.  "One  plan."  It 
was  stated,  "would  let  each  individual  decide 
whether  to  Join  Blue  Cross  or  buy  some  form 
of  voluntary  health  Insurcmce.  The  other 
plan  would  cover  persons  on  social  seciirlty 
and  would  be  paid  by  Increasing  the  social 
security  tax  deducted  from  paychecks."  It 
Is  impossible  for  anyone  to  determine  what 
this  first  "voluntary  plan"  means.  (Of 
course,  right  now  aged  people  can  Join  Blue 
Cross  or  buy  private  insurance,  but  few  can 
afford  the  high  cost  of  adequate  Insurance.) 
But  since  It  was  described  as  a  "plan,"  It 
suggests  that  something  new  will  be  offered, 
and  since  there  is  no  mention  of  financing, 
many  re8i>ondents  no  doubt  Jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  miraculous  health  in- 
surance plan  had  been  developed  that  the 
elderly  could  afford  without  help  from  Gov- 
ernment or  increased  taxes. 

Under  some  recent  proposals  (made  by 
Blue  Cross  and  others) ,  general  Federal  funds 
would  be  used  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  private 
health  insurance  policies  for  aged  people. 
If  proposals  of  this  kind  were  what  was  meant 
by  •*plan,"  It  should  have  been  stated  clearly 
so  that  respondents  would  understand  that 
the  choice  was  between  two  different  meth- 
ods of  Federal  financing.  The  results  of  the 
GaUup  poll  then  might  have  been  mean- 
ingful. 

Considering  the  two  alternatives.  It  is  In- 
deed remarkable  that  such  a  high  propor- 
tion voted  for  social  security.  In  the  April 
and  June  surveys.  55  and  48  percent,  respec- 
tively, voted  for  the  social  security  plan  as 
oppceed  to  34  and  41  percent,  respectively,  for 
the  "voluntary  plan."  But  since  the  first 
alternative  was  so  vague,  the  resxUts  of  the 
two  surveys  cazmot  be  said  to  indicate  any 
trend.  Only  the  survey  made  in  June  1961 
has  any  real  meaning  In  support  of  or  against 
social  sectirlty. 

It  Is  a  separate  matter  whether  the  social 
security  program  should  work  with  Blue 
Cross  and  private  Insurance.  It  is  of  Interest 
to  note  that  the  proposal  by  Senator  Andzr- 
soN  would  provide  an  option  of  carrying 
private  insurance,  with  the  cost  of  such  In- 
surance financed  through  the  social  secxirlty 
system  and  provides  for  use  of  Blue  Cross 
in  administering  the  program.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  such  a  proposal  would  have  the 
support  of  many  of  the  persons  who  voted 
either  for  letting  people  Join  private  Insur- 
ance or  expressed  a  preference  for  social 
security  health  Insurance. 

MAURICE  BTANS  ASTICLX 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Senator  Bennett 
also  put  into  the  Record  Tuesday  an 
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article  by  Maurice  Stans.    He  may  not        There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  ..^^^^'^  ^^•'**,*<^  !*?"!''«  °°'^*  *»"!?: 

KSerecLled  at  that  time  that  I  pointed  ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ^  ^Lfn^Vr  ex^u^t^  w^^C 

out    the   various   errors   in   Mr.    Stans  Record,  as  foUows:  ^^j^y   seeking    pereonal   health   care   when 

statement  in  the  Congressional  Record         xhe  purpose  of  our  propoeed  amendment  is  they   need  it.     Twenty-one   percent  of  the 

of  February  8.     I  would  like  just  briefly  not   to  provide  care  but  to   give  the  aged  public's    regular    doctors    who    were    inter- 

at  this  time  to  mention  two  points  in  some  assurance   that   they   will   not   suffer  viewed  In  a  survey  by  the  Health  Informa- 

connection  with  the  Stans  statement.  financial  catastrophe  as  a  resxilt  of  the  costs  ^jon    Foundation    felt    that    their    patients 

TPii-Kt    Mr    StAnq  <sav«5  mpriiral   assist-  ^  needed  health  care.  waited  too  long  before  seeing  a  doctor*    The 

an^for  tlie  SSd  wL  Se  AemSg-        »"*  »~=^  ^  •^'^""^  *°  ^^  '»°-  "^T**  '"^  K'^*  ^^^^'"'^  <»*  P«^"°'>  <>'  ^^^^  <»°«^" 

ance  lor   uie  agea  was  tne  r  lemnuiiK  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^     .^^^  TftxaA  Research  League  felt  that  Insurance  affecU  the  patient's  at- 

Presldent  Eisenhower  proposal,  benator  (^^ich  u  so  opposed  to  Federal  programs  it  trtudes  or  behavior.  Of  these  doctors,  68 
Saltonstall  would  apparently  disagree  ^,y^  not  support  Kerr-MllU)  found  that  3.5  percent  said  the  patient  Is  more  willing  to 
with  this  because  his  proposed  substitute  percent  of  the  Texas  public  assistance  case-  undergo  hospitalization,  siu-gery  or  treat- 
to  my  amendment  is  in  fact  the  very  load — 8,718  cases — had  medical  needs  that  meat,  or  la  more  willing  to  have  It  done 
Flemming  proposal  that  Maurice  Stans  were  not  being  met  under  existing  programs,  earlier.  If  he  has  Insurance.  Nineteen  per- 
savs  was  already  enacted  "^^^  **°*'  ^°^  include  an  additional   12.733  cent   said  the  patient  comes  to   the  doctor 

A««*K«-  «ilri^„«-  «f  luir-    Qtonc*  oH-1/.Ip  cases   of   unmet  medical   need,   which   were  sooner    or    more    readily*     The    study    oon- 

Aliother  element  of  Mr.  Stans    article  ^^j^^^^   ^^^   ^^i^us   reasons,   for   example,  eludes     that     "the     public's     regular     doc- 

that  deserves  comment  is  nis  reierence  because  no  local  specialist  was  available  and  tors  •  •   •  indicate   that   possessing   insur- 

to  3  million  persons  going  unprotected,  the  patient  was  too  111  to  be  moved.     ThU  ance    affects    their    patients'    willingness   to 

As  all  of  us  here  must  know  by  now,  my  study  was  included  in  the  report  of  Ways  accept   sxxrgery,   diagnostic    procedures   and 

amendment  has  modified  S.  909  to  pro-  and    Means    committee    hearings    on    H.R.  the  like,  and  that  In  this  sense  possessing 

vide  protection  for  all  the  aged  not  now  4222  (July-August  1961),  beginning  on  page  insurance  affects  the  amount  of  medical  care 

insured  under  social  security  or  railroad  855.  that  people  are  likely  to  get.    These  doctors 

retirement                                                                        ^^®  background  studies  prepared  by  State  aire   Inclined   to   believe  that  jxwseaslng   In- 

rei    eme     .  ^^^                                    xrina  Committees    for   the    White    House    Confer-  surance     results     In     better     health."*     In 

Si^nawr     BENNETT     says     me     '^"^B"  ence   on  Aging  show   xmmet   medical   need,  other    surveys    people    were    asked    whether 

Anderson  bill  provides  a  means  test  or  p^r  example,  the  report  from  the  State  of  they  delayed  seeking  medical  care  when  they 

labels  persons  over  65  as  indigent.    I  pre-  Alabama  indicated  that  21   percent  of  the  were   not  feeUng  well  and.  If  so.  why.     A 

SXime  he  is  also  referring  to  the  amend-  aged  persons  polled  in  house-to-house  inter-  significant   nxunber   of  people   replied   that 

ment    now    under    discussion.      In    his  views  stated  that  lack  of  money  prevented  they  put  off  needed  health  care  for  finan- 

statement,  Senator  Bennett  decries  the  t^^em  from  seeing  a  doctor  in  1969.    in  a  sur-  cial  reasons. 

fact  that  persons  of  wealth,  as  well  as  "^J  conducted  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  more  than  Nevertheless,    there    Is    even    considerable 

nprsnns  who  arP  ooor   are  covered  under  "   percent  of  the   aged  persons   contacted  doubt  that  many  of  the  people  with  Insur- 

persons  who  are  P?f ^; ^f « ^^^^/?J^°^^  reported  that  they  were  unable  tD  have  the  ance  get  care  which  may  be  medically  In- 

the  amendment.    In  other  words,  beneflts  type  of  medical  care  they  should  have  had  dlcated.    For  example.  In  a  report  of  a  study 

imder  my  proposal  can  be  received  with  because  of  lack  of  funds.     Of  course,  these  of  hospital  and  medical  economics  conducted 

pride    because    it   makes    no    distinction  figures  represent  the  opinions  of  aged  peo-  by  the  university  of  Michigan.  It  was  noted 

between  the  rich  and  the  poor.    No  mark  pie  who  are  not  competent  to  diagnose  their  that    "from    a   medical   standpoint,    'under- 

Of  failure  is  involved  in  social  security,  o^'^  conditions  accurately  or  to  make  pro-  jtay'   is  more   serious   than   'overstay'   since 

Rpnat/ir   RirNniTTT    atinears   not   to   have  Sessional  Judgments  as  to  whether  the  care  it  indicates  the  patient  did  not  receive  the 

^^tr^J^-^^iTi!        appears   not   to  nave  ^^^^  received  was  adequate.     The  point  is  minimum  level  of  care  needed  for  hU  dlag- 

unaerswoa  tms.  that   these   people   believed    they   had    need  noels,    as    determined    by    the    professional 

In  the  course  of  debate  on  our  pro-  for  health  care,  and  this  need  was  not  ful-  panels  "    That  report  shows  that  for  18  dl- 

posed      amendment     the     distinguished  fiUed  because  of  lack  of  fimds.  agnoses    studied,    6.8    percent    of    the    dls- 

Senator    from    Colorado     [Mr.    Allott]          There  is  considerable  evidence  to  Indicate  charged  patients  left  too  early,  and  where 

Stated   that  our  older   people  who   need  that  whether  an  individual  win  avail  him-  the   patient   footed   the  entire   hospital  bill 

health  care  are  getting  it.     I  wish  that  "elf  of  health  services  is  closely  related  to  himself    understay    (16.7    percent)    was   far 

it  were  nossible  to  share  realistically  the  ^^  income.    The  higher  an  individual's  in-  more  common  than  overstay   (6.8  percent), 

distineiiished    Senator's    santniine    view  *'°™®  ""*  """^  ^*  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  °*'***°  ^^^^  Underuse  of  diagnostic   and   treatment  fa- 

S  ♦i!l^t!^,1«,c?o^^if  ^f  t^r  octIh       n,^  services  when  he  needs  them.    ThU  Is  lllus-  clllUes  within  a  hospital  was  also  found  to 

of  the  circumstances  Of  the  aged.     But  trated  by  a  Health  information  Foundation  be  common.    "More  than  one  patient  out  of 

there  are  some  hard,  bitter  facts  that  we  study  which  showed  that  during  a  12-month  four   (29.4  percent)    failed  to  receive  proce- 

cannot  pass  over.  period  (1957-1958)  mean  gross  expenditxires  dures   required   by   their  dlagnosU,   accord- 

Most  of  the  aged  do  get  health  care  per  individual   for  personal   health  services  ing   to   the  criteria  set  by  the  professional 

when   there   is    a   critical    need    for   it.  ranged  from  a  low  of  $76  for  those  whose  panels." 

Often  this  means  exhausUon  of  savings  '»™"y  ^°?°^®.r",'^'**! '^'^^^J^  *  ^},*^  °'  DaU  from  the  National  Health  Survey  In- 

of  a  lifetime,  sale  of  home,  terrible  sacri-  ?"J '°'  ^.'^i^'**"*^  ^  ""*  •^''^  ""**  °''*'  *»»*^»^  ^^*»  *^«  ^"^^^  °f  ^^«"  *  P*"^'^ 

«„«„  K„  e«r,e  or,H  ^o^crK+lrc    or>H  ^o»«w^  lucome  gTOup.*  ^Ith   chrottlc  llmiutlon  of  activity  sees  a 

flees  by  sons  and  daughters,  and  resort         lo^  i^^ome  also  is  related  to  health  in-  doctor  during  the  year  Is  related  to  Income, 

to  pubUc  charity.     The  prunary  purpose  surance     coverage.       The     National     Health  The   following  table  relates  the  number  of 

of  providing  health  insurance  under  so-  survey  revealed  that  about  33  percent  of  the  physician  vlslU  per  person  per  year  for  per- 

Cial  security,  of  course.  Is  to  give  the  aged  people  in  families  with  annual  incomes  un-  sons  65  years  and  older  with  major  llmita- 

some  assurance  that  they  will  not  suffer  der  $2,000  had  hospital  insurance   as  con-  tlon   of  activity  to  the  Individuals  family 

flnancial  catastrophe  as  a  result  of  the  trasted   with  84   percent  of  individuals  m  income: 

costs  of  needed  health  care.    But.  in  ad-  ^"^"'f?  ^'^.„1''^?°?!!  °iJ'^^.  fr„TL*  ^^"^  in<^m^:                            Physician 

ditlon.   the   proposed   health   insurance  ^^  tL^SST^^l^TecZ^  ^oV!riylf''Z  ^  ^,                                         ^{J  3 

plan  will  mean  that  many  older  people  fact  that  they  generally  have  low  incomes  ^°*** " ^ 

who  are  not  getting  the  care  they  need  but  also  of  their  sutus  as  a  poor-risk  group.  „  ,^      ^onnn                                           la  fl 

will  be  able  to  get  it.     The  truth  is.  lack  Persons  who   have  hospital   insurance  tend      aJ^o^  J,  aVaofl ' 14  9 

of  ability  to  pay  does  stand  in  the  way  to  utilize  hospital  services  more  than  those     *^£ji^»?igoQo' 15' 0 

Of     Obtaining     necessary     health     care,  without  such  insurance.    This  is  particularly     ;*'^      '^^  316 

Survey   after   survey   has   shown   large  true  of  persons  aged  65  or  over.    During  the  JXo'^"""I"II""IIIir"-"-"III  11.4 

1-  *         J     -._„i_  ™v,~  ^^^^  w.,.^14.1.  12  months  Mlor   to  being  Interviewed,   13.7      «juji.uuwu 

numbers  Of  aged  people  Who  need  heal^  percent  of  toe  aged  with  hospital  insurance  care    provided    to    IndlgenU    In    nursing 

care,  but  could  not  anora  11  ana  as  a  re-  ^ad  been  in  a  hospital  one  or  more  times  as  homes    U    often    of    questionable    quality, 

suit  went  without  necessary  treatment,  compared  with  8.2  percent  of  those  without  About  two  out  of  five  nursing  home  beds  are 

The     scandals    of    our    nursing     homes  hospital  insurance.   Moreover,  according  to  a  in  facilities  with  fire  or  health  hazards  so 

should  have  alerted  everyone  to  the  facts,  study  by  the  Health  information  Fovmdatlon.  that  the  beds  are  classified  as  "nonaccept- 

Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  abun-  famines  with  health  insurance  spend  con-  able"  under  Hill-Burton  legislation.     Many 

dant  data  on  health  care  utilization  as     slderably  more  for  health  services  than  those  patients  In  nursing  homes  do  not  have  their 

related  to  income  should  convince  even     without    insurance— and    this    is   true    not  ^^^  doctors  and  many  nursing  homes  do  not 
:^             r^  "         ,       ,  ...        „  ,  „.*.,. „<.i^„  «#      only  with  regard  to  the  services  covered  by 

the  most  obdurate  of  the  sad  situation  of      ^^/^^  insurance  but  also  with  regard  to  other      

our  older  people.  health  services.'  »  "An  Examination  of  the  Concept  of  Pre- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in      ventlve  Medicine."  HIF  Research  Series  No. 

the  Record   at   this  point  a  statement         ,  "pamUy  Expenditure  Patterns  for  Per-  12.  p.  18. 

which     provides    ample     evidence     that      gonal  Health  services."  HIF  Research  Series  « "Public  Attitudes  Toward  Health  Insur- 

many  aged  people  do  not  get  the  health      No.  14.  p.  8.  Ance,"  HIF  Research  Series  No.  5,  pp.  «-7. 

care  they  need.                                                •  ibid.,  pp.  &-10.  •  Ibid.,  p.  la. 
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have  regular  attending  physicians.  In  some 
instances  patients  are  apparently  not  even 
seen  by  a  doctor  for  a  year  or  longer  at  a 
time. 

The  report  on  a  detailed  study  of  niirslng 
homes  In  Florida  by  a  Citizens  Medical  Com- 
mittee on  Health  appointed  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Collins  had  this  to  say  In  Its  conclud- 
ing observations: 

"From  these  data  It  Is  evident  that  the 
nursing  homes  In  Florida  are  predominantly 
custodial  Institutions,  giving  In  the  main 
minimum  care  to  those  with  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  of  the  aged  and  to  those 
who  are  without  home,  family,  or  relatives 
who  would  or  could  provide  the  care  needed. 
Accepting  the  opinion  commonly  expressed 
that  it  requires  at  least  $150  per  month  to 
provide  reasonable  care  In  an  acceptable  en- 
vironment, then  more  than  one-half  of  the 
patients  cannot  be  provided  suitable  care  for 
economic  reasons.  This  appears  to  be  the 
dominant  problem  In  the  Improvement  of 
niu'slng  home  facilities  and  care." 


I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  vmtil  Monday,  July  16,  1962, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  speak  this  afternoon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  13, 1962: 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Boasd  op 
Review 

Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  July  15,  1965. 
( Reappointment.) 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
N.  Gardner  Ackley,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
vice  James  Tobln. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Foy  D.  Kohler.  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


In  the  Armt 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3392: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  William  David  McCain,  0288111,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  13.  1962 : 

U.S.  District  Judges 

Edward  C.  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York. 

Edward  J.  McManus,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa. 

William  C.  Hanson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  UJ3.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Iowa. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or  Review 
Edwin  R.  Price,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  July  15,  1965. 
(Reappointment.) 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Toaritm:  Boom  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  13.  1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  tech- 
nological, industrial,  scientific  age.  cre- 
ating greater  productivity  with  fewer 
manhours.  creates  more  leisure  time  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  and  the  family. 

Because  of  this,  recreation  and  vaca- 
tioning, on  which  Americans  now  spend 
$20  billion  annually,  promises  to  be  an 
ever-greater  economic  as  well  as  per- 
sonally rewarding  feature  of  U.S.  life  of 
tomorrow. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
the  outlook  and  prospects  for  tourism  in 
a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin  radio 
stations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  l?e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  | 

As  Americans,  Ue  live  In  a  rich,  bountiful 
country,  enjoying  the  best  standards  of  living 
In  history. 

For  the  future,  we  can  look  forward — if 
a  catastrophic  global  war  can  be  prevented — 
to  even  higher  plateaus  of  better  living  In 
the  space  age. 

As  a  fast-progressing  nation  we  continu- 
ously experience  revolutions  In  agriculture, 
industry,  business,  technology,  science,  and 
other  fields.  As  a  result.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica are  enjoying  not  only  better  work-living 
conditions,  but  also  greater  leisxire  time. 

Annually,  Americans  spend  about  $20  bil- 
lion for  recreation  and  vacationing.  Think 
of  it.  By  comparison,  these  expenditures  far 
exceed  the  gross  national  product — that  Is, 
the  value  of  all  goods  and  services — produced 


In  over  90  percent  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

With  greater  leisure,  however,  also  comes 
a  responsibility — economically  and  morally — 
for  best  utilizing  such  time  for  broadening 
our  horizons,  including  education,  cultural 
enrichment  through  travel  and  acquaintance 
with  new  places  and  people,  obtaining  a  new 
perspective  of  life,  getting  out  of  a  rut  of 
day-to-day  living.  Improving  our  physical 
well-being,  and  enriching  ourselves  cultur- 
ally. Intellectually  and  spiritually.  Leisure 
ought  not  be  spent  killing  time — for  to  waste 
time  Is  to  waste  life. 

For  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation,  recrea- 
tion and  vacationing  has  a  special  economic 
significance.  As  of  now,  tourism  accounts 
for  about  $600  million  annually  In  Income 
for  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  an  Inflow  of 
money  this  also  means  more  Jobs,  greater 
business  activities  for  restaurants,  motels, 
hotels,  lodges,  cleaning  and  other  service 
establishments,  purchases  of  supplies  and 
equipment. 

For  the  future,  the  outlook — If  we  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities — will  be  even 
more  promising.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Commission, 
the  U.S.  population — by  the  year  2000 — 
will  be  about  350  million;  Incomes  will  be 
higher,  rising  from  $354  billion  In  1960 
to  $706  billion  In  1976,  to  $1,437  billion  In 
2000;  the  workweek  will  be  shorter,  esti- 
mated to  average  36  hours  In  1976,  and  32 
hours  In  2000.  Travel  will  expand.  By  air, 
30  billion  ptissenger  miles  were  flown  In 
1960;  the  figure  may  reach  150  billion  by 
1976,  and  325  billion  in  2000;  and  by  car, 
100  million  by  1976;  and  proportionate  gains 
for  rail  and  water  transportation. 

Because  of  these  changing,  advancing  fac- 
tors, we  win  need  to  reevaluate  the  oppor- 
tunities in  toiu-ism.  Among  other  things, 
this  win  mean — for  Wisconsin  and  the 
Nation — creation  of  a  realistic  philosophy 
of  leisure,  as  an  opportunity  for  broaden- 
ing our  personal  horizons,  not  Just  for  kill- 
ing time;  design  of  new  programs  for  reap- 
ing economic  awards.  Including  expansion 
of  tourism  promotion;  and  further  improv- 
ing our  recreational  sites,  Including  access 
and  accommodations  for  parks,  fishing  and 
boating  lakes  and  streams,   happy  hunting 


grounds;  further  shaping  up  manmade,  as 
well  as  natural,  places  of  Interest;  attempt  to 
provide  year-round,  as  well  as  seasonal,  rec- 
reational opportunities;  and  In  other  ways 
lay  a  sound  foundation  for  an  expanding 
program. 

For  the  future,  then,  we.  here  In  Wiscon- 
sin, have  a  tremendous  potential  for  expand- 
ing, and  benefiting  from,  tourism,  not 
only  as  an  individual  State,  with  unique, 
wonderful  recreational  opportunities,  but 
also  as  a  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  system, 
which,  if  developed,  could  be  a  real  recrea- 
tional mecca  for  the  Nation. 

For  the  next  broadcast,  I  will  be  discussing 
more  specifically  how  we  can  further  Im- 
prove our  recreational  potential  for  the 
future. 


The  School  Prayer  Deci$ion,  the 
Coart,  and  the  Conttitatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  July  13.  1962 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  shared  the  dismay  and  anxiety  of 
millions  of  Americans  at  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  and  prohibit- 
ing any  form  of  prayer  in  the  public 
schools  if  sanctioned  by  State  authority. 
However,  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  have  observed  with  alarm  over 
recent  years  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  Court  to  substitute  the  philosophy 
and  predilection  of  its  members  in  the 
place  of  the  clear  provisions  and  re- 
strictions of  the  Constitution  and  to  en- 
force upon  America  their  personal  pre- 
possessions by  strained  and  farfetched 
construction  or  perversion  of  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  words  contained  in  our 
Constitution. 
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The  Court's  opinion  Is  based  primarily 
upon  the  language  contained  In  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof." 

In  a  similar  case,  Justice  Stanley 
Reed,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  admon- 
ished the  Court  that — 

This  Court  cannot  be  too  cautious  In 
upsetting  practices  embedded  In  oxir  society 
by  many  years  of  experience.  A  State  Is  en- 
titled to  have  great  leeway  In  Its  legislation 
when  dealing  with  the  Important  social  prob- 
lems of  Its  population.  A  definite  violation 
of  legislative  limits  must  be  established 
•  •  •  devotion  to  the  great  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty  should  not  lead  ub  Into  a  rigid 
Interpretation  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  conflicts  with  accepted  habits  of 
our  people. 

It  Is  important  to  read  the  Court's 
decision  in  order  to  leam  jvist  where  in 
the  Constitution  could  be  fovmd  language 
prohibiting  schoolteachers  from  sajring 
a  brief  prayer,  sanctioned  by  State  au- 
thority, which  in  effect  said  no  more 
than  "God  bless  my  parents,  my  teacher, 
and  our  country." 
The  exact  wording  is  as  follows: 
Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy 
blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teacberi 
and  our  country. 

I  have  been  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed that  in  all  the  emotional  out- 
bursts pro  and  con.  I  have  seen  no 
discussion  of  the  vital  and  overriding 
question  of  how  and  by  what  reasoning 
the  Court  could  write  into  our  Constitu- 
tion a  provision  forbidding  the  State 
authorities  to  sanction  any  prayer  to  a 
Supreme  Being  to  be  given  or  received 
voluntarily  In  Its  public  schools.  Cer- 
tainly that  phase  of  the  matter  deserves 
analysis  and  discussion,  particularly  as  it 
Illuminates  the  constantly  growing  and 
alarming  tendency  to  amend  our  Con- 
stitution by  construction  in  order  to 
Impose  upon  the  American  people  the 
image  of  the  personal  beliefs  of  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  what  the  law 
ought  to  be,  rather  than  what  the  law  is. 

Justice  Robert  Jackson,  in  a  similar 
case  dealing  with  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools,  said: 

It  Is  Idle  to  pretend  that  this  task  Is  one 
for  which  we  can  find  In  the  Constitution 
one  word  to  help  us  as  Judges  to  decide 
where  the  secular  ends  and  the  sectarian  be- 
gins In  education.  Nor  can  we  find  guid- 
ance In  any  other  legal  soiurce.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  we  can  And  no  law  but  our  own 
prepossessions.  We  should  place  some 
bounds  on  the  demands  for  Interference  with 
local  schools  that  we  are  empowered  or  will- 
ing to  entertain. 

The  Court  in  its  opinion  cites  no  prece- 
dent or  authority  for  its  decision  which 
is  based  solely  on  the  Court's  interpreta- 
tion, or  misinterpretation,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  determine  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  render  its  de- 
cision, it  is  necessary  to  find  it  in  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  itself.  In 
this  connection,  the  following  related 
provisions  of  the  Court  should  be  noted. 

The  original  Constitution  itself  no- 
where mentions  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
clare acts  of  Congress  or  actions  of  the 


sovereign  States  unconstitutional.  Is  it- 
self the  outgrowth  of  Intcrpretationa 
and  constructions  of  a  previou«  court. 
No  such  specific  power  is  found  in  the 

Constitution. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  defined  in  the  Constitution  in  section 
2  of  article  3  as  follows: 

In  aU  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  a  peu-ty.  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shaU  have  appellate  Jiarlsdlc- 
tlon.  both  as  to  law  and  fact  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

It  Is  clear  under  these  provisions  that 
Congress  may.  whenever  it  sees  fit,  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  any  or  all 
jurisdictions  except  "in  cases  affecting 
Ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  a  party."  In  this  connection,  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  nowhere  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  Is  to  be  found 
any  provision  or  intimation  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  authority  or 
power  to  proclaim  by  its  decisions  "the 
law  of  the  land."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Constitution  expressly  vests  that  power 
in  the  Congress.  The  expression,  "law 
of  the  land",  is  found  only  In  article  6 
in  these  terms: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

All  powers  to  make  the  "law  of  the 
land"  are  vested  in  the  Congress  by  arti- 
cle 1,  section  1,  as  follows: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  10th  amendment  provides: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

With  these  observations  and  quota- 
tions from  the  Constitution,  I  return  to 
the  question  of  where  in  the  Constitution 
does  the  Supreme  Court  find  its  author- 
ity to  prohibit  the  States  from  sanction- 
ing prayer  in  its  public  schools.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  is  no  such  authority  in 
the  original  Constitution  itself,  nor  Is 
there  any  provision  relative  to  religion, 
nor  any  use  of  the  word  except  that  in 
article  6,  prohibiting  any  religious  test 
as  a  qualification  to  hold  office. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  to  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  find 
such  authority.  If  it  exists. 

Shortly  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  SUtes  and  to  meet 
objections  raised  to  it  in  the  ratification 
debates  in  the  State  legislatures,  the 
first  10  amendments  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  were  adopted,  and  the  1st 
amendment  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
Court  assumes  the  auth.rity  for  Its  de- 
cision. It  says  only:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibitii^  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof." 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  and  requires  a 
masterful  Imagination  to  construe  this 


little  prayer  for  parents,  teacher,  and  our 
country,  as  an  establLihment  of  religion. 
But  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  few  words  quoted  from  the  first 
amendment  that  merely  prohibit  Con- 
gress— not  the  States — from  establishing 
a  religion,  should  be  construed  as  a  re- 
straint upon  the  legislative  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign  States.  The  1st  amend- 
ment admittedly  does  not  operate  against 
the  States,  but  only  prohibits  action  by 
Congress,  and  in  the  same  group  of  10 
amendments  Is  the  concluding  one,  the 
10th  amendment  alxjve  quoted,  reserv- 
ing to  the  States  all  powers  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution. 

How  does  the  Court  stretch  the  first 
amendment  which  refers  only  to  laws 
made  by  Congress  into  a  prohibition 
against  the  State  government? 

It  was  the  fear  of  the  people  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  assiime  pow- 
ers not  granted  or  intended  that  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  10th  amendment. 
This  10th  amendment  was  the  clincher 
that  In  a  few.  positive,  plain  words  pro- 
hibit* both  the  Congress  and  the  Court 
from  assuming  to  impose  their  will  on 
the  States  or  the  people  unless  express 
power  to  do  so  was  foimd  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

Then  by  what  authority  in  the  Con- 
stitution does  the  Court  rely  in  stretch- 
ing the  words  in  the  first  amendment. 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law"  Into  a 
broad  mandate  to  police  the  actions  of 
the  sovereign  States? 

This  question  is  fundamental  because 
the  school  prayer  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  typical  of  many  other 
recent  decisions  on  various  unrelated 
topics.  It  is  time  that  the  American 
people  should  calmly,  coolly,  and  without 
emotional  disturbance,  reexamine  the 
basic  document  that  forms  the  founda- 
tion and  the  fabric  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  time  to  reexamine  the 
fallacious  theory  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to 
make  "the  law  of  the  land." 

If  further  and  greater  powers  need  to 
be  vested  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Government  envis- 
aged by  its  founders,  or  If  powers  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  exceeded  those  granted  by  the 
Constitution,  the  remedy  was  wisely  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  itself  by  mean* 
of  amendment. 

President  Washington  In  his  Farewell 
Address,  anticipating  the  dangers  of  a 
centralized  all-powerful  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  foreseeing  the  present  trend, 
said: 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking  In  a  free  ootmtry.  should  inspire 
caution,  in  those  entrusted  with  its  admin- 
istration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  In 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department 
to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thus 
to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it, 
which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks 
in  the  exercise  of  political  power;  by  divid- 
ing and  distributing  it  Into  different  deposi- 
tories, and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal  against  Invasions  by  the 
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others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  an- 
cient and  modem:  some  of  them  In  our 
country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  pre- 
serve them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  Insti- 
tute them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modiflcatlon  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
In  a  way  which  tiie  constitution  designates. 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation; 
for  though  this,  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance  In  permanent  evil  any  partial 
or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

And  so  to  come  back  to  the  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  school  case,  how  did  the  Court 
manage  to  construe  the  words  of  the  first 
amendment,  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law "  respecting  religion  into  meaning 
"neither  Congress  nor  any  State  shall 
make  any  law'  respecting  religion.  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  school  case 
is  entirely  devoid  of  any  exposition,  ex- 
planation, argument,  or  citation  of  au- 
thority. The  oiQly  reference  to  its  power 
to  extend  its  Jurisdiction  against  the 
State  of  New  Tork  is  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence referring  to  the  first  amendment 
as  follows: 

Under  the  amendment's  prohibition 
against  governmental  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, as  reinforced  by  the  provisions  of  the 
14th  amendment,  government  In  this  coun- 
try by  the  State  or  Federal  Is  without  power 
to  prescribe  by  taw  any  particular  form  of 
prayer  which  Is  to  be  used  as  an  official 
prayer  In  carrying  on  any  program  of  govern- 
menUlly  sponsored  rellglovis  activity. 

And  thus  the  Court  briefly  and 
brusquely  clothes  itself  with  the  power 
to  interfere  with  State  government  with 
just  the  words,  "as  reinforced  by  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment."  The 
question  immediately  arises,  what  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  amendment  reinforce 
this  assumption  of  power? 

Examine,  if  you  will,  the  14th  amend- 
ment, section  1 : 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  ite  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

You  Will  look  In  vain  for  any  word  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
only  possible  connection  would  be  found 
in  the  second  sentence  which  forbids  any 
State  law  abridging  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citieens,  or  depriving  them 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property.  Remember- 
ing that  participating  in,  or  even  listen- 
ing to,  the  prayer  was  made  completely 
voluntary,  could  any  intelligent  person 
contend  that  this  simple  prayer  abridges 
anyone's  "privileges  or  immunities,"  or 
deprives  any  person  of  "life,  liberty,  or 
property"? 

The  5th  and  concluding  section  of  the 
14th  amendment  expressly  provides  that 
the  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article."  It  has  long  been 
the  opinion  of  many  able  and  eminent 
lawyers  over  the  years  that  the  14th 


amendment  was  not  self -executing,  im- 
posed no  authority  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  to  enforce  its  provisions,  but 
specifically  vested  that  power  In  the  peo- 
ple's Congress.  The  Congress  since  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  in  1868  has 
never  enacted  any  legislation  dealing 
with  this  subject  of  "establishment  of  a 
religion." 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  was,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
14th  amendment,  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  extend  the  prohibition 
against  the  establishment  of  any  religion 
to  the  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Congress, 
but  was  not  passed  by  the  Congress  and, 
of  course,  never  ratified  by  the  States. 
A  very  clear  indication  that  the  States 
were  unwilling  to  yield  any  further 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  respect. 

I  have  discussed  the  school  prayer  case 
as  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  our 
times  when  local,  national,  and  world- 
wide changes  are  bearing  down  upon  us 
with  such  rapidity  and  urgency,  and  I 
fear  that  we  are  too  often  inclined  to 
act  impulsively  and  without  the  deep 
and  penetrating  thought  so  necessary  in 
the  solution  of  basic  problems  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  discuss  it  without  rancor  and,  I  hope, 
without  undue  criticism,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  words  in  the  English  language 
are  easily  understandable  and  ought  not 
to  be  stressed  and  strained  and  twisted 
by  construction  to  meet  every  real  or 
imagined  exigency  or  emergency  that 
may  arise,  or  to  enlarge  or  expand  the 
very  broad  powers  already  entrusted  to 
the  central  Federal  Government  by  the 
Constitution. 

One  cannot  read  the  majority  opinion 
of  Justice  Black  and  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the  school 
prayer  case  and  the  implications  implicit 
therein  without  serious  apprehension  as 
to  what  may  be  in  store  for  the  future 
through  judicial  determinations  that 
could  gravely  injure,  if  not  destroy,  the 
deep  and  abiding  faith  of  the  American 
people  of  all  denominations  in  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  that  we  have  cherished 
through  the  centuries.  If  the  minute 
minority  of  atheists  have  the  power  un- 
der our  Constitution  to  direct  and  guide 
our  religious  destiny,  what  may  we  ap- 
prehend in  the  future? 

There  is  nothing  more  deeply  embed- 
ded in  our  customs  than  the  universal 
exemption  of  church  properties  from 
taxation  by  State  authorities.  The  States 
by  this  tax  exemption  contribute  in  the 
aggregate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  in  tax  exemptions  for  the  sup- 
port of  places  of  worship  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Nothing  could  be  more  disas- 
trous to  our  religious  institutions  than 
to  withdraw  this  support,  and  yet,  we 
can,  I  fear,  look  forward  with  grave 
apprehension  to  the  day  when  some 
atheist  or  antireligious  organization  will 
challenge  the  right  of  the  State  to  ex- 
empt any  church  from  taxation  on  the 
ground  it  deprives  nonmembers  of  "priv- 
ileges and  immunities  or  property"  un- 
der the  14th  amendment. 


It  would  be  useful  in  discussing  the 
school  prayer  case  to  mention  briefiy 
other  recent  decisions  of  the  Court 
which  further  illustrate  the  tendency  of 
the  present  Court  in  recent  years  to 
broaden  by  interpretation  its  powers  in 
other  fields  of  legislation  not  attempted 
by  any  previous  Court. 

Take  the  case  of  Steve  Nelson,  a  no- 
torious Communist,  prosecuted  for  sub- 
version and  treason  under  Pennsylvania 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  there  held  that 
the  State  had  no  power  to  punish  an  of- 
fender against  its  laws  because  Congress 
had  enacted  the  so-called  Smith  Act 
dealing  with  the  same  subject.  With 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  it  repealed  all  of 
the  State  laws  that  enabled  the  States 
to  protect  themselves  and  the  Federal 
Government  of  which  they  are  a  part 
from  subversion  and  treason,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Congress 
expressly  provided  in  the  criminal  code, 
of  which  the  Smith  Act  is  a  part,  that 
nothing  in  that  act  should  prohibit  the 
States  from  enforcing  their  laws  on  the 
same  subject. 

Take  the  Girard  College  case  where 
Stephen  Girard  a  hundred  years  ago  set 
up  a  fund  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  education  of  poor  white 
children  and  although  our  people  have 
always  enjoyed  perfect  freedom  in  the 
disposition  of  their  property  as  they  saw 
fit  to  such  objects  as  they  saw  fit,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  Negro  children 
must  also  be  permitted  to  share  the 
bounty  of  this  benefactor. 

Take  the  case  of  Cloverleaf  against 
Patterson  where  the  Health  Department 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  under  its  law  un- 
dertook to  inspect  certain  renovated  but- 
ter which  was  being  sold  to  citizens  of 
Alabama,  and  was  thought  to  be  un- 
healthful.  The  Supreme  Court  by  its 
decision  deprived  the  State  of  Alabama 
of  the  authority  to  protect  the  health  of 
its  citizens  against  impure  food  because 
of  the  mere  fact  that  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Take  the  case  of  Schwartz  versus  New 
Mexico  where  the  State  law  prohibits  a 
person  from  being  licensed  to  practice 
law  unless  he  were  a  person  of  good  char- 
acter. The  authorities  of  New  Mexico 
decided  that  a  person  with  a  record  of 
subversive  activities  was  one  not  of  the 
type  of  good  character  that  the  State 
desired  to  license  as  a  lawyer.  The  Su- 
preme Court  substituted  its  judgment  of 
good  character  for  the  judgment  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  New  Mexico,  in  deal- 
ing with  a  purely  local  problem. 

Take  the  case  of  Slochower  versus  the 
City  of  New  York,  where  the  legislature 
in  enacting  the  city  charter  provided 
that  any  schoolteacher  who  in  any  hear- 
ing took  advantage  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, automatically  severed  his  employ- 
ment with  the  city.  Slochower  pleaded 
the  fifth  amendment  in  a  hearing  and 
was  dLscharged  because  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  charter  of  the  city,  he 
was  not  the  type  of  person  desirable  as 
a  teacher  of  the  youth  of  that  commu- 
nity. The  Supreme  Court  substituted  its 
judgment  as  to  the  type  of  person  whom 
New  York  should  hire  for  the  education 
of  their  youth,  lor  the  judgment  of  the 
State  legislature. 
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I  mention  these  cases  in  connection 
witb  the  school  prayer  case  because 
taken  together  they  illustrate  the  trend 
of  the  policies  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  apparent  acquiescence  of  the  public 
in  a  trend  that  constantly  drifts  us  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  the  moor- 
ings of  the  Constitution.  Most  people 
must  agree  that  numerous  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  usurped 
legislative  powers  not  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Constitution.  When  the  legislative 
flats  of  the  Supreme  Court  become  the 
law  of  the  land  notwithstanding  any 
restrictions  imposed  on  it  by  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  it  is  then  time 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental underlying  principle  under  which 
we  live  and  which  are  clearly  enunciated 
in  our  Constitution.  The  sovereignty  of 
our  States,  the  division  of  power  between 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
departments,  and  above  all,  that  simple 
statement  in  the  10th  amendment  re- 
serving to  the  States  and  to  the  people 
all  powers  not  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment. 

Oreat  nations  have  decayed  and  fallen 
In  the  past  because  its  people  imbued 
with  the  pursuits  of  the  moment  have 
become  indifferent  to  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties. 

The  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  covirt- 
room  does  not  alter  the  basic  facts  of 
life.  The  donning  of  judicial  robes  does 
not  banish  from  beneath  them  the  hu- 
man frailties,  impulses,  and  preposses- 
sions with  which  God  has  endowed  the 
descendants  of  Adam.  Thus  judicial 
restraint  is  difficult  to  attempt  even  In 
the  most  well  intentioned.  As  stated 
in  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  the 
remedy  is  clearly  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself  by  clear  provisions  for  its 
amendment,  when  necessary.  Such 
amendments  may  be  initiated  by  the 
Congress  and  submitted  to  the  State  for 
ratification,  or  if  Congress  fails  to  act. 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
may  initiate  such  amendments  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  curb  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  the  Court,  the  Congress,  and 
the  executive  department,  to  extend  its 
powers  into  fields  never  contemplated 
by  the  founders  of  this  Nation. 

So  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  con- 
cerned, the  simplest  and  most  practical 
remedy  is  that  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  the  Congress 
to  curtail  the  appellate  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  limit  the  Court's 
Jurisdiction  to  those  fundamental  areas 
of  review  originally  envisaged  by  the 
f  ramers  of  the  Constitution. 


Problems  Sarroaafaf  Proposed  Trade 
Expulsion  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COnON 

or   NXW    HAKPSRU 

IM  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITKD  8TAIX5 

Fridm.  July  13. 1962 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  my  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp> 


rfiire  [Mr.  Murpht]  ,  In  a  report  written 
to  his  constituents  on  June  25,  marshaled 
some  Impressive  facts  which  highlight 
the  problems  surrounding  the  proposed 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Report  bt  Skmatob  Maxtucx  J.  Mukpht,  Jr., 
TO  His  Nrw  Hamfbhikk  Constituxmts 

The  most  Important  bill  before  this  Bession 
oX  the  Congress  la  called  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  This  legUlatlon  would  af- 
fect every  Individual  and  every  family  In 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Nation.  This  bill 
Is  more  often  referred  to  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket bin. 

When  the  big  words,  expert  testimony,  and 
reams  of  statistics  are  all  boiled  down,  the 
basis  question,  as  I  see  it,  stUl  remains: 
Can  a  New  Hampshire  worker,  who  earns  an 
average  wage  of  $1.75  to  92.25  an  hour,  com- 
pete with  a  foreign  worker  who  Is  being  paid 
from  22  to  87  cents  an  hour? 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  answer  that 
question  In  the  affirmative.  However,  If 
some  politicians  and  Government  leaders 
have  their  way.  New  Hampshire  workers  and 
New  Hampshire  Industries  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  foreign-made  goods,  produced  by 
workers  who,  by  American  standards,  are  paid 
less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

If  you  work  in  a  textile  mill,  if  you  are 
a  shoe  worker,  if  you  work  In  electronics,  if 
you  produce  machinery  or  machine  tools,  or 
if  you  are  a  farmer,  you  are  probably  al- 
ready aware  that  the  volume  of  foreign- 
made  goods  coming  into  New  Hampshire 
under  existing  tariffs  and  trade  regulations 
directly  threatens  your  livelihood.  The  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  now  has  the  lowest 
tariffs  of  any  Industrialized  nation. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  would  tear  down 
these  duties,  tariffs  and  other  protective  ar- 
rangements which  have  made  America  the 
greatest  industrialized  nation  on  earth  and 
given  our  people  the  highest  standard  of 
living.  It  would  open  the  floodgates  to  a 
tremendous  volume  of  cheaply  made  Imports. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  always  wise  to  hear 
what  the  experts  have  to  say  on  a  subject, 
but  there's  no  expert  in  the  world  who  can 
make  me  believe  that  a  New  Hampshire  shoe 
worker,  for  example,  earning  $2  an  hour  can 
compete  with  a  Eiiropean  shoe  worker  earn- 
ing less  than  a  dollar  an  hour. 

The  effort  to  create  freer  trade  among  na- 
tions la  by  no  means  new.  Blnoe  1033  the 
United  States  has  operated  Its  foreign  trade 
program  imder  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
In  many  casee  our  experience  has  shown  that 
some  of  the  nations  we  do  biislness  with  have 
been  reluctant  to  meet  us  half  way  and  have 
subjected  our  exports  to  unfair  user  taxes. 
licensing  fees,  and  ottier  such  Indirect  re- 
strictions. 

All  too  often,  when  oiir  negotiators  have 
sat  down  at  the  conference  table  to  work 
out  trade  agreements,  we  have  wound  up 
trading  "horses  for  rabbits." 

Diirlng  the  months  that  I  have  had  this 
wonderful  opportunity  to  serve  you  in  the 
US.  Senate  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  New  Hampshire  people  who 
are  concerned  about  this  proposed  legls- 
lattdi.  During  my  visits  back  home  I  have 
made  It  my  business  to  talk  with  labor  and 
business  leaders  In  the  State  In  order  that  I 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  this 
far-reaching  measure.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, these  people  have  been  in  agreement 
that  passage  of  the  trade  bill  would  be  harm- 
ful to  our  industries  and  the  Job  opportu- 
nities of  our  people. 

Althoiigh  the  proponents  of  the  bill  say 
that  Its  passage  would  improve  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
more  than  half  of  the  pages  of  the  bill  Itself 


have  to  do  with  paying  and  retraining  work- 
ers who  have  loet  their  Jobs  and  helping 
Industries  which  have  been  ruined  as  the 
reexilt  of  this  new  trade  program. 

I'm  not  going  to  speak  for  the  people  of  any 
other  State,  but  I  know  that  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  would  much  rather  earn  an 
honest  day's  pay  In  Jobs  they  now  have  than 
to  live  off  handouts  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  has  given  more  than  $84  billion, 
that's  more  than  $84  billion,  to  build  up  the 
industry  and  economy  of  nations  all  over 
the  world.  As  a  result  of  this  aid.  the  fac- 
tories and  plants  In  these  countries  have 
been  rebuilt,  modernized,  and  today  are 
among  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Much 
of  this  money  has  been  sent  to  these  very 
nations  who  have  now  banded  together  to 
protect  their  established  Industries  from 
competition.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  It's 
time  we  put  an  end  to  this  unlimited  give- 
away program  and  paid  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  our  own  people. 

Most  Americans  think  of  New  Hampshire 
as  a  vacation  paradise,  which,  of  course,  it 
is.  Those  of  us  who  live  and  work  In  the 
State  know  that  New  Hampshire  is  the  sec- 
ond most  Industrialized  State  i>er  capita  In 
the  Union.  Our  four  leading  industries: 
shoes  and  leather  products,  textiles,  elec- 
tronics, and  machinery  are  recognized  as 
being  the  most  susceptible  to  competition 
from  cheap  foreign  Imports. 

It  is  argued  that  we  mv>st  act  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest  and  avoid  think- 
ing alx)ut  this  act  on  a  local  or  regional  basis, 
but  I  am  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  I  believe  it  is  my  primary  responsibility 
to  protect  the  Interests  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  tiie  Industries  of  other  States 
and  other  areas  throughout  the  country  will 
be  hit  Just  as  hard  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  as  those  of  our  own  State.  Although 
New  Hampshire  and  New  England  Indus- 
tries especially  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  this  act,  it  would,  in  my  opinion.  Jeop- 
ardize the  livelihood  of  millions  of  other 
people  throughout  the  country. 

After  carefully  studying  this  bill  and  all 
the  information  available.  It  Is  apparent  that 
althoiigh  tree  world  trade  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  the  tariffs  negotiated  to  date  do 
not  Indicate  that  even  the  Common  Market 
countries  are  willing  to  lower  their  tariffs 
to  meet  ours.  They  have  no  hesitation  In 
protecting  their  own  Industries.  I  think  It 
is  high  time  we  show  concern  for  our  own 
domestic  Industries  and  ths  many  citizens 
tlxey  gainfully  employ.  More  world  trade  is 
no  substitute  for  f\iU  employment. 


The  Salver  Nail  Award 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ASKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  13. 1962 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

like  under  unanimous  consent,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  a  speech 
delivered  by  our  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Walter  E.  Rogers  of  Texas,  at  the 
nfth  annual  SUtion  Representatives 
Association  awards  luncheon,  held  May 
10,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York.  I  feel  our  colleague,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  have  serve  with  me  on  the  ^ 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  where  he  has  contributed  so 
greatly  of  his  talents  to  legislating  in 


the  field  of  communications,  has  made 
some  mast  astute  and  provocative  ob- 
servations in  his  address  to  the  station 
representatives  segment  of  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  his  speech  to  the  reading  of 
my  colleajues: 

Mr.  Pretddent,  members  of  the  Station 
Representatives  Association,  visitors,  and 
guests.  I  an  Indeed  honored  by  your  invita- 
tion to  adlress  you  on  this  grand  occasion. 
The  Silver  Nail  Award  is  justly  sought  and 
rightly  chfTlshed  by  all  of  those  eligible  to 
receive  It,  and  to  be  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ings makes  me  vetry  proud. 

I  know  C'f  no  business  more  competitive  In 
our  free  enterprise  system  than  the  broad- 
casting business,  xmless  it  could  be  the  ad- 
vertising business,  and  I  know  of  no  business 
more  competitive  than  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, nnletis  it  la  the  business  In  which  you 
are  engaged.  Any  group  having  to  deal  con- 
stantly with  the  broadcasters  on  one  hand, 
and  the  ttfrMtMng  people  on  the  other, 
surely  mMtarstaiicl  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford's 
observation  of  being  "as  nervous  as  a  long- 
tailed  cat  In  a  room  full  of  rocking  chairs." 
One  of  joMT  members  told  me  that  the  man 
who  said,  *TTo  man  can  serve  two  masters", 
had  never  worked  as  a  time  btryer.  Although 
I  have  never  worked  as  a  time  buyer,  I  feel 
tvl\j  familiar  with  your  problems  having 
been  in  politics  tor  a  number  of  years.  It 
Isn't  easy  to  straddle  the  fence  and  keep  an 
ear  to  the  ground  on  both  sides  at  the  same 
time.  I  am  srire  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
neither  Is  a  business  for  the  weak  or  the 
faltering. 

In  the  great  vast  land  of  the  Southwest 
you  learn  early  la  life  that  there  Is  no  easy 
solution  to  a  tough  problem.  They  tell  the 
story  of  the  cow^joy  who  was  trying  to  stop 
a  stampede.  His  horse  tamed  so  quickly 
that  he  continued  to  go  on  straight,  and 
landed  astride  a  barlsed  wire  fence.  His  mo- 
mentum was  such  that  he  slid  down  the 
fence  for  ft  mile  snd  a  half,  rolling  up  barbed 
wire  and  pulling  out  posts.  The  question 
was  asked,  "IMd  It  burt  him?"  to  which  the 
storyteller  replied.  •'No,  It  did  split  him 
clear  up  to  his  hat  brim,  but  he  let  out  his 
stirrups,  got  back  on  his  horse,  and  wen', 
on  after  the  cattle." 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  have  experi- 
enced dilemmas  equally  as  difficult.  The 
poor  broadcaster  spends  most  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  protect  his  license  from  the  FCC  and 
his  economic  head  from  the  networks,  either 
of  which  \f.  a  fuU-tlme  Job,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  when  they  And  time  to  attend  to 
less  important  matters,  like  making  proper 
retxims  for  withholding,  unemployment,  and 
Income  taxes  in  order  to  stay  out  of  the 
penitentiary.  You  know,  life  In  Washington 
becomes  more  complex  each  day  and  more 
difficult  to  understand.  Some  time  back  a 
friend  of  mine  sent  me  a  clipping  from  some 
little-known  mngszlne.  It  was  a  story  about 
a  tourist  in  Washington  In  one  of  the  public 
buildings.  He  saw  a  door  with  the  follow- 
ing legend  on  U:  "4158.  General  Services 
Admluistriitlon,  region  3,  Public  Buildings 
Service.  Buildings  Management  Division, 
utility  room,  custodial."  He  surmised  that 
any  room  with  such  a  formidable  title  must 
be  the  hiding  place  for  the  atomic  bomb. 
He  asked  one  of  the  attendants  what  this 
Impressive  statement  meant,  to  which  the 
attendant  repll«l,  "broom  closet."  The 
story  struck  me  as  rather  humorous,  so  I 
Included  It  In  my  newsletter.  Some  time 
passed,  and  I  received  a  call  from  another 
Congressman,  who  asked  permission  to  put 
it  into  his  newsletter.  I  said,  "Sure,  be  my 
guest."  Subsequently  another  Congressman 
called  my  friend  for  permission  to  use  it  in 
his  newsletter  and  was  referred  to  my  office 
as  the  originator.  I  graciously  granted  him 
permission  to  use  It.  Several  months  later 
he  advised  me  that  the  Reader's  Digest  had 


taken  the  story  out  of  his  newsletter,  printed 
it  in  their  publication,  and  sent  him  a  check 
for  $25.  He  offered  to  buy  me  a  steak;  how- 
ever, being  so  conscience  stricken  since  I  had 
plagiarized  It  in  the  first  place,  I  hesitated 
to  accept  any  material  return.  This  Just 
goes  to  show  you  that  In  Washington  It  Isnt 
always  the  smart  one  who  ends  up  with  the 
money.    It  may  be  a  Congressman. 

However,  all  of  this  Is  not  brand  new  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.  True,  It  has  developed 
faster  in  recent  years,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fast-Increasing  population  as  well  as  the 
fast  and  furious  development  In  scientific 
areas.  Pew  people  stop  to  realize  that  each 
day  in  the  advance  of  civilization  new  prob- 
lems are  created.  This  fact  Is  brought 
closely  Into  focus  by  a  brief  examination  of 
radio  and  television.  It  was  not  iintil  the 
lOaO's  that  radio  made  Its  delightfully  new 
and  thoroughly  enchanting  advent  Into  the 
American  home  to  disturb  the  Warren  G. 
Harding  normalcy;  unintentional,  I  am  sure, 
but  nonetheless  effective.  With  the  aid  of  a 
simple  crystal  set  and  a  pair  of  earphones, 
the  early  listener  who  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  within  the  range  of  a  broadcasting 
station  could  obtain  a  variety  of  sounds. 
Including  much  static,  with  the  broadcast. 
Soon  two  and  even  more  broadcasters  were 
attempting  to  employ  the  same  frequencies. 
The  law  was  Inadequate  to  conteol  the  bed- 
lam. So.  in  1927  the  DUl-Whlte  Radio  Act 
was  passed.  This  was  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Calvin  Coolidge.  Then  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  was  passed,  creating 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  brought  under  one  head  all  forms  of 
electrical  communicaUon. 

Of  course,  there  are  several  schools  of 
thought  that  this  action  In  effect  created 
a  body  to  create  more  confusion.  However. 
I  am  sure  that  all  reasonable  people,  even 
those  most  bitterly  opposed  to  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  FCC.  would  agree  that  their 's 
Is  one  of  the  toughest  Jobs  in  a  free  economy 
and  that  across  the  board  the  members  of 
this  agency  have  done  a  fine  Job.  limited 
as  we  all  are  by  human  traits  and  capabili- 
ties. The  role  of  Government  in  the  com- 
munications business  as  a  basic  proposition 
is  really  no  different  from  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  any  other  type  of  business 
in  a  free  economy.  In  the  banking  business 
we  have  usury  statutes;  in  the  public  utili- 
ties business  we  have  rate-fixing  procedures. 
In  merchandising  generally,  we  have  certain 
restraints  on  advertising  practices.  Even 
buses  are  regulated  by  the  ICC.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  business  in  a  free  economy  in 
which  the  Goveriunent  does  not  have  some 
part  to  play. 

All  of  this  Is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  balance  In  himian  relations;  that 
Is.  to  provide  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  exercise  by  one  Individual  of 
his  Inherent  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and 
Inmiunltles  so  thst  such  exercise  does  not 
encroach  upon  or  unduly  restrain  the  proper 
exercise  of  these  same  rights,  privileges, 
powers,  and  immunities  by  other  Individ- 
uals. We  all  speak  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  it; 
however,  there  are  groups  who  have  different 
definitions  for  this  phrase.  One  In  particular 
that  I  have  In  mind  thought  of  free  enter- 
prise In  this  light:  If  the  Congress  would 
pass  the  laws  to  provide  them  the  freedom 
to  exploit  others,  they  would  be  happy  to 
furnish  the  enterprise  to  do  the  Job.  We 
all  know  that  such  a  phUosophy  stems  pri- 
naarily  from  human  greed  and  that  the 
quickest  way  to  completely  destroy  the  so- 
called  free  enterprise  system  would  be  for 
the  Congress  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of 
special  Interest  groups  and  permit  abuses. 
Certainly  it  Is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
vast  and  overwhelming  majority  of  the  busi- 
ness community  understands  that  the  gen- 
eral economy  in  order  to  attain  fun  strength 
must,  like  steel,  be  prc^>erly  tempered,  prefer- 


ably by  self-admlnlstered  restraints.  The 
difficulty  that  we  In  the  Congress  experience 
flows  from  the  fact  that  Government  agen- 
cies sometimes  forget  this  bfuslc  nile  and 
tend  to  overregulate.  This  usually  results  In 
a  titanic  struggle  between  big  business  and 
big  govenunent  for  the  power  to  control, 
something  Trtilch  was  never  Intended  In  our 
scheme  of  political  science.  Tht  effect  of 
such  practice  is  to  seriously  Jeopardize  If 
not  completely  destroy  the  smaller  segments 
of  the  Industry  Involved,  whether  It  be  the 
broadciistlng  Industry,  the  steel  Industry, 
the  farming  community,  or  any  other  seg- 
ment uf  our  economy.  But  since  we  are 
concerned  primarily  here  with  the  broadcast- 
ing Industry,  suppose  we  confine  our  re- 
marks to  that  subject. 

You  know,  in  Texas  tho-e  are  many  old 
sayli^s.  They  seem  to  be  the  simplest  way 
to  deal  with  intricate  problems.  I^ey  don't 
settle  the  problem,  but  they  give  people 
something  to  think  about  while  the  prob- 
lem is  settling  itself.  One  In  particular  that 
I  had  in  mind  is  that  the  best  way  to 
catch  fish  is  to  use  more  sense  than  the 
fish.  It's  been  suggested  that  some  people 
use  minnows.  speUed  with  one  "n"  azkd  a 
capital  "M."  The  point  Is,  donX  be  a  fish; 
there  isnt  much  percentage  in  it.  whether 
or  not  you  get  caught,  even  in  the  vast 
wasteland  of  television,  about  which  we've 
beard  so  much.  I  understand  that  one 
writer  has  challenged  this  aiMl  claims  it  is 
only  half  as  vast  as  advertised.  However, 
the  proportions  are  not  too  lm.portant.  The 
existence  of  even  a  small  wasteland  in  any 
business  Is  disturbing.  Some  feel  that 
whatever  wasteland  is  present  Is  due  to  In- 
vention by  the  vast  wonderland  of  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Be  that  as  it  may.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  an  attempt  to  cvire  It 
by  censcn^hip  will  add  to  the  difficulties 
rather  than  solve  the  problem.  Certainly, 
censorship   Is   abhorrent  In    any  form. 

Unlike  a  great  many  critics  of  television, 
I  watch  this  medium.  I  find  it  qtilte  a 
chore  to  settle  on  public  Interest  at  my 
house.  My  wife  Is  rather  Independent 
minded,  and  the  six  children  Inherited  this 
Independence.  Our  one  dog  always  sides 
with  the  children.  Our  major  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  only  two  television 
sets.  For  some  time.  If  I  did  not  like  the 
program  I  simply  ordered  one  of  the  chil- 
dren to  turn  the  dial.  However,  this  pro- 
cedure is  changed  since  the  boys  have  grown 
up.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  felt 
like  writing  to  myself  and  saying  "Dear  Con- 
gressman, do  something  about  that  show  I 
saw  last  night."  Upon  receiving  the  letter 
I  would  have  to  regard  the  matter  In  the 
light  of  the  Government's  purpose  In  this 
field,  and  whether  or  not  what  I  told  myself 
to  do  would  constitute  censorship.  Speaking 
of  regulation.  Just  the  other  night  I  was 
trying  to  watch  a  late  mo^ie  There  were 
so  many  commercials  Interspersed  that  I 
almost  loet  the  thought  thread  In  the  movie 
and  got  It  confused  with  the  dripping  acid. 
I  could  have  lived  through  this,  but  the  fel- 
low with  the  dropper  got  It  offbeat.  I 
turned  off  the  television,  but  the  more  I 
thought  of  this  offbeat  add  dropping  In  my 
stomach,  the  more  trouble  I  had  going  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  all  the  regulation  needed  is 
somebody  to  regulate  the  acid  dropper.  Per- 
Ixaps  tlie  FCC  could  remedy  this  midnight 
dilemma  by  limiting  television  after  11 
o'clock  to  warm  milk  programs.  Certainly 
all  of  tts  have  the  right  to  say  whatever  we 
desire  about  television  programs,  or  any- 
thing else.  There  is  another  old  saying  In 
Texas  that  no  man  wlU  ever  be  criticized  (or 
what  he  says.  He  might  get  shot,  but  not 
criticized;  which  might  be  a  good  rule  to 
apply  to  some  of  the  producers.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  want  any  member  of  the  FCC  or  Its 
staff  dictating  progranung  tastes  to  me,  eren 
though  their  taste  and  mine  may  coincide. 
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I  don't  want  other  Members  of  Ctongresa  dic- 
tating to  me.  and  I  certainly  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  board  of  NAB  doing  It. 

However,   on   the  other   hand,   I  am   not 
sure  that  I  take  comfort  In  the  fact  that 
perhaps  on   occasion  a  similar   selection  of 
program  content  and  program  choice  Is  exer- 
cised by  the  top  executives  of  television  net- 
works,   advertising    agencies,    and   even    the 
sponsor  of  the  show  who  Is  paying  for  It. 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
evils  of  censorship  are  not  confined  to  Gov- 
ernment activities.    They  can  be  equaUy  ex- 
ercised   by   economic    Interests   and   can   be 
Just  as  damaging  and  Just  as  dangerous  as 
Government  Interference.    I  do  feel  that  the 
Interplay   between  the  advertiser  who  pays 
for  the  show,  the  ad  agency  who  has  a  hand 
in  the  choice  of  programs,  the  networks  and 
perhaps    on    occasion    the    afBllates    (when 
anyone   bothers   to  ask   them),   reduces   the 
danger  of  absolute  censorship.     There  may 
be  times  when  we  can  point  to  one  program 
or   one   sponsor's  rulebook,  but  generally    I 
do  not  think  this  Is  the   case.     If   we  had 
Government  censorship  by  one  small  group, 
the   decisions   would  be   absolute  and  final. 
And.  I  might  add,  distasteful.    For  Instance, 
there  are  certain  dogmas,  which  have  come 
from  the  vast  wonderland,  which  fascinate 
me  and  must  confuse  you.    Por  some  reason, 
certain  areas  of  programing  got  tagged  with 
artificial  labels  by  the  PCC.    The  public  serv- 
ice pigeonhole  Is  a  good  example.    This  cate- 
gory  contains   more   Ingredients    than   Mrs. 
Murphy's    chowder.      Any    program    which 
can't  find  a  sponsor,  usually  religion,  agri- 
culture, education,  dlscxission,  and  talk,  are 
thrown  in  with  news  and  called  public  serv- 
ice.   I  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  a  program  becomes  public  service  sim- 
ply because  It  won't  sell.     It  is  my  under- 
standing that  since  the  earth-shaking  dis- 
covery of  the  vast  wasteland,  the  television 
industry  had  a  rebirth  of  conscience  and  Is 
putting    on    more    of    these    public    service 
programs  than  before.     Whether  or  not  this 
has  helped  televUlon  is  certainly  controver- 
sial.     Labeling    a    program    public    service 
doesn't  make  it  entertaining.     Public  serv- 
ice   can    be    rendered    through    good    enter- 
tainment programs,  and  should  be.     Simply 
because  the  regulation  requires  certain  pub- 
lic service  broadcasts  does  not  mean  that  the 
station  is  required  to  handle  a  series  of  dull 
programs  in  an  effort  to  ciury  favor  with  the 
PCC  at  license  renewal  time,  and  It  certainly 
should  be  recognized  by  the  PCC  that  the 
Congress   by    the    uoe   of    the    term   "public 
service"    did   not   mean   dull   programs.     In 
short.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  definition 
of     public     service     could     be     measurably 
broadened  from  its  present  narrow  concept 
without  undue  imposition  on  the   time  of 
the  station  owner. 

Let   us    all   remember   that   although   the 
PCC  is  listed  as  an  independent  agency  of 
the  Government,  this  does  not  mean  that  It 
is  vested  with  omnipotent  authority.     True, 
it  is   not  answerable   to  any  particular  de- 
partment of  the  Government  and  Is  properly 
called  an  Independent  agency  in  that  respect, 
but  it  Is  answerable  directly  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.     It  has  been  correctly 
referred   to  many   times  as   an   arm   of   the 
Congress,  and  was  created  for  that  purpose. 
It  Is  well  that  members  who  are  honored  by 
appointment  to  this  body,  as  those  appointed 
to  other  regulatory  agencies,  keep  this  fact 
in  mind.     I  am  not  indicating  directly  or  In- 
directly that  any  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Commission  would  think  or  act  other- 
wise, but  we  must  all  remember  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  law  and  not  of  man.     I  do 
not  intend  to  Indicate  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  we  are  the  aU-powerful  body  in 
this  Government,  but  if  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  to  control  as  It  should,  then  there  must 
be    a   proper   response    from   the   regulatory 
agencies     to     the    duly     elected     Congress. 
Every  Member  of  the  Congress  realizes  that 
he  Is  elected  to  represent  the  people  of  his 


district  or  his  Stete.  Some  have  forgotten 
this.  They  are  no  longer  with  us.  There  are 
certain  occasions  when  disagreements  arise 
as  i)etween  the  Congress  and  the  agencies 
downtown  as  to  where  the  authority  lies. 
It  usually  develops  that  the  authority  lies 
with  the  people  where  It  should  and,  let  us 
hope  that  It  continues  to  do  so.  In  recent 
years.  Congress  has  found  It  necessary  to 
take  action  that  has  resulted  In  personnel 
as  well  as  pxjllcy  changes  In  some  of  the 
agencies,  including  the  PCC.  Since  January 
of  this  year  the  Congress  has  found  Itself  In 
conflict  with  the  PCC  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions: the  deintermixture  bill,  the  com- 
munications sateUlte  bill,  and  the  day- 
timers.  Although  these  matters  have  not  yet 
been  finally  concluded,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  spoken  and  the  people  will 
have  the  chance  this  year  to  let  us  know 
whether  or  not  they  thought  we  were  right. 
I  make  this  pwlnt  to  Impress  upon  you  clear- 
ly that  the  constitutional  right  to  petition 
the  Congress  for  redress  of  your  grievances 
was  not  repealed  by  the  Pederal  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  criticize  your  in- 
dustry,  constructively   you    understand,   on 
any  ground  I  think  it  would  be  for  lack  of 
courage,  lack  of  willingness  to  fight  for  the 
things  in  which  you  believe  and  to  fight  for 
them  effectively.    This  is  not  Intended  as  a 
refiectlon  on  anyone,  but  It  is  said  for  the 
purpose   of   brevity  and  to  bring  the  point 
clearly  In  focus.     So  many  in  this  Industry 
have  told  me  that  they  hesitate  to  do  certain 
things  for  fear  of   retaliation  by  the   PCC. 
Others  have  told  me  that  they  have  no  fear 
of  the  PCC,  "It's  those  damned  networks". 
Whatever  may  be  the  underlying  cause,  It  is 
my   feeling   that   you   should   stand   up   for 
your  rights,  expound  yoxir  ideas  about  ways 
to  Improve  programs   and  to   Improve  your 
service;    that  you  should  fight  more  vigor- 
ously to  carry  your  point,  whether  It  be  the 
PCC  or  the  networks  that  have  created  the 
issue.     Of    coiirse,   I    realize   your    dilemma. 
The  people  you  represent  are  the  ones  who 
own  the  licenses  and  are  the  ones  that  can 
get   hiu-t   if  anything   goes  wrong.     If  they 
get  hurt,  then  you  get  hurt.     But  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  will 
always  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  even  the 
remotest  posslbUlty  of  an  injustice. 

You  will  all  recall  that  a  few  years  back  a 
new  office  was  formed  In  the  television  Indus- 
try  called   no.     It  was   my   understanding 
that  these  letters  meant  Television  Informa- 
tion Office  and  that  it  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  the  Image  of  television 
after  the  tragic  revelations  of  the  Oversight 
Committee  hearings.     I  havent  heard  any- 
thing about  "no  since  this  original  publicity 
and  asked  one  of  my  friends  what  had  hap- 
pened to  It.     He  said  that  they  wrote  a  lot 
of  memos  to  broadcasters  but  he  didn't  know 
of   any  Information   that   had   gone   out   to 
the  public.     No  one   has  shown  me   any  of 
the  new  Images;  perhaps  they  have  been  tell- 
ing each  other.     Prankly.  I  think  you  have  a 
lot  to  brag  about  and  it  is  strange  to  me  that 
people    in    the   selling   business    are    selling 
ever3rthlng  except  themselves.     Por  Instance, 
after  3  years  of  Image-improving.  It  struck 
me  as  rather  odd  that  one  of  the  Peabody 
Awards  went  to  a  Pederal  official  who  is  a 
relative  newcomer  to  this  business  and  who. 
although  not  billed   as  an   entertainer,  has 
put  on   some   Interesting    performances  be- 
fore    congressional     committees.        Perhaps 
there  Is  a  chance  for  some  of  us. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  too  much  weight 
has  been  given  to  how  Washington  might 
react  to  a  particular  type  of  program.  In 
fact.  It  would  appear  that  one  of  yovir  major 
difficulties  In  programing  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  decision  of  statisticians,  law- 
yers, office  managers,  and  bookkeepers,  rather 
than  the  showmen. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  future  and  try  to 
determine  what  you  may  expect  from  Wash- 


ington insofar   as   the   radio  and   television 
industry  is  concerned,  as  well  as  the  asso- 
ciated entertainment  field.    The  No.  1  broad 
objective  will  be  the  determination  of  pro- 
graming responsibility  and  possible  censor- 
ship.    The   Congress  will   be    Interested   in 
the  role  played  by  the  producer,  the  spon- 
sor,   the   talent   agencies    (sometimes   called 
people     getters),     advertising     agency,     the 
motion  picture  Industry,  the  networks  (in- 
cluding network-owned  programs),  pressure 
groups,    and    last    but   not    least,   the   PCC. 
Another    category    will    be    pay    televUlon. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  Increasing  interest  not 
only  to  the  Industry  but  to  the  public,  and 
It  appears  that  It  will  be  quite  controversial. 
Recently  a  farmer  In  Arkansas  told  one  of  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commissioners  that 
he  sure  was  glad  that  the  PCC  had  finally 
woke  up  and  was  going  to  make  these  fellows 
pay   the   people   for   having   to   watch   tele- 
vision.     Third,    the    cease    and    desist    pro- 
posals of   the  PTC   will  no  doubt  oome  in 
for  exhaustive  examination  and  study.    No. 
4  will  probably  be  the  rating  systems.     The 
smokescreen     that     has     surrounded     these 
practices  will  probably  be  lifted.     It  would 
seem  to  me  that  all  elements  of  the  Industry 
would  want   to  get  together  to  find  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  viewing  public; 
what  they  would  like  to  see,  as  well  as  what 
they  are  watching.     I  am  sure  that  delving 
into  this  area  would  also  provide  answers  to 
many    other    questions    related    to    public 
taste.    I  realize  that  the  best  available  tools 
at  the  present  are  the  frulu  of  statisticians, 
but  we  must  not  forget  about  the  statis- 
tician  who  drowned   in  a   pool   because  he 
knew  It  had  an  average  depth  of  only  2»4 
feet. 

No.  6  will  be  the  continuing  controversy 
of  network  regulation.  Needless  to  say, 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  feeling  in  the  Con- 
greas  to  license  and  regulata  networks. 
What  form  this  wUl  take  it  would  be  difficult 
to  predict,  but  it  can  be  said  whatever  bur- 
den of  responsibUlty,  If  any,  has  been  es- 
caped by  the  networks  and  absorbed  by  the 
separate  stations  will  be  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, as  well  as  the  Infiuence  of  the  networks 
on  the  Individual  licensees. 

We  in  the   House  of  Representatives  feel 
that  only  last  week  we  opened  vast  new  op- 
portunities for  the  communications  Indus- 
try.    Some    may    look    upon    It    as    a    Pan- 
dora's box,  or  perhaps  another  vast  waste- 
land, but  in  any  event  new  challenges  will 
be  afforded.     I  refer  to  the  all  channel  re- 
ceiver  bill  and   the  communications  satel- 
lita  bill.    The  former  will  imdoubtedly  prove 
controversial,  but  It  was  the  best  answer  to 
a  very  dllBciilt  problem  and  also  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  fully 
protect  the  free   enterprise  philosophy   and 
to  enable  the  public  to  enjoy  the  best  pos- 
sible   service.     As    to    the    communications 
satellite  bill.  It  can  be  the  avenue  to  open- 
ing up  endless  possibilities  in  broadcasting 
which    were    never    dreamed    of.    yet    which 
could  affect  all  of  you  In  many  ways.    In 
space  communication  lies  the  first  real  op- 
portunity   to    use    space    for    the    practical 
benefit  of   all   of   us — every    person   on   the 
face  of  the  earth.     This  is  a  practical  realiza- 
tion of  the  dreams  of  those  who  have  pio- 
neered  in   space.     This   Nation    can   be   the 
first   to   demonstrate    that   It   can   be   done. 
It  can  be  done  soon.  It  can  be  done  by  free- 
men, and  it  can  be  done  first  by  Americans, 
with    all    Americans    participating.     If    the 
United  States  Is  the  first  nation  to  put  this 
peaceful  use  of  space  into  practical  opera- 
Uon  through  the  private  enterprise  system, 
a  dramatic  demonstration  will   be  provided 
of  the  vitality  of  our  free  society. 

AU  of  this  adds  up  to  new  problems  and 
new  challenges.  How  they  wiU  be  solved 
and  the  part  your  cllenU  wlU  play  in  the 
overall  picture  depends  upon  the  service  you 
render  in  getUng  their  story  across.  Too 
long,  the  voice  of  the  Individual  broad- 
caster  has   been   the   lost   voice   of  the   in- 
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dustry.  I  my.  let  him  be  heard  on  the 
same  level  with  the  larger  economic  forces, 
which  seem  to  be  so  plentiful  around  Wash- 
ington. This  is  a  fl^t  for  you  to  lead  and 
problems  lor  you  to  solve.  It  would  be  my 
recommendation,  however,  that  you  ap- 
proach it  on  a  sound  basis  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  long-range  planning.  I  don't 
want  you  to  find  yourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  Irlsliman,  who  entered  his  favorite  bar 
one  morning  with  something  tjulglng  in  one 
of  his  pockets.  When  asked  by  the  bar- 
tender what  it  was.  he  said  It  was  a  stick 
of  dynamite.  The  bartender  then  asked 
what  he  Intended  to  do  with  it.  Where- 
upon, the  Irishm&n  advised  him:  "Every  time 
this  fellow  Plnnlgan  sees  me  he  belts  me 
in  the  side  and  breaks  my  pipe,  and  today 
I'm  telling  you  he's  going  to  blow  his  hand 


off!" 


Tke   Hanford   Project:    Another 
Gveaway 


Waste- 
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or 

HpN.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

\  or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1962 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
on  July  13.  1961.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  teller  vote  of  176  to  140, 
defeated  a  proj;x>sal  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  steam-generating 
facility  in  conjunction  with  the  Hanford 
new  production  reactor. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  con- 
struction authorizing  bill  is  expected  to 
be  called  up  for  consideration  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  July  17.  Amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  revive  the 
authorization  for  the  Hanford  steam - 
generating  facility. 

Proponents  of  non-Federal  construc- 
tion of  generating  facilities  at  the  new 
productipn  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
continue  to  insist  that  the  present  pro- 
posal is  "entirely  different  from  that 
which  was  last  considered  by  the 
Congress,." 

This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  It  is  the 
same  old  proposition  in  a  little  different 
wrapper.  Lets  look  at  the  record  and 
the  facts. 

First.  The  generating  plant  under  the 
present  proposal  will  be,  as  it  would 
have  been  under  Federal  construction, 
the  same  lumbering  old  model -T  type 
with  pressures  and  temperatures  that 
went  out  of  style  20  years  or  more  ago. 
However,  there  has  never  been  a  steam 
turbine  constructed  of  the  size  prop>osed 
at  the  temperatures  contemplated.  It  is 
a  most  questionable  design. 

Second.  The  entire  nonfirm  output  of 
the  geneiating  plant  will,  just  as  it  would 
have  under  the  Pederal  construction 
proposal,  be  delivered  to  the  Bormeville 
power  system  for  distribution.  It  is  fan- 
tastic for  anyone  to  say  it  does  not,  in 
fact,  put  Bonneville  in  the  steampower 
business.  That  Bonneville  is  in  reality 
the  principal  and  not  the  agent  is  evi- 
denced from  the  proposed  contract 
wherein  it  provides — 

All  desljjns,  plans,  specifications  and  con- 
tr.icts  relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
project  shall  be  prepared  by  the  engineering 
firm  of  Burns  &  Roe,  New  York  City,  for  the 


supply  system  in  cooperation  with,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of,  the  admin- 
istrator. 

Actually,  this  whole  proposition  is  a 
paper  deal  to  achieve  the  same  ends  con- 
templated imder  Pederal  construction. 

Third.  After  the  contract  is  signed, 
the  Federal  Government,  through  Bon- 
neville, will  be  obUgated  to  pick  up  the 
check  for  all  project  costs,  no  matter  how 
high  they  may  be.  The  only  difference 
between  Pederal  construction  and  the 
present  proposal  is  that  Bonneville  will 
pay  for  the  project  through  the  delivery 
of  firm  power  instead  of  money.  Firm 
power  that  was  made  possible  by  the 
nearly  $2  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  the  past. 

Fourth.  Under  certain  conditions,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  obligated 
to  take  over  and  pay  for  the  outstanding 
bonds  or  construction  costs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  could,  under  the  con- 
tract, also  take  over  tiie  project  after 
the  payout  of  the  bonds  without  further 
cost,  or  could  take  over  at  any  time  by 
payment  of  outstanding  bonds  and  other 
costs.  If  the  plant  proves  a  dud,  or  it  is 
shut  down  permanently  for  any  of  sev- 
eral potential  reasons,  the  Pacific  North- 
west proponents  will  be  the  first  to  ask 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  required 
funds  instead  of  raising  Bonneville  rates. 

Fifth.  As  far  as  utilization  of  the  new 
production  reactor  steam  is  concerned, 
only  a  minor  part  of  it  can  be  utilized 
during  the  next  10  years  without  wast- 
ing an  equivalent  amount  of  hydro  en- 
ergy from  existing  plants  or  those  under 
construction.  This  same  condition 
would  occur  for  many  years  thereafter 
but  in  diminishing  amount. 

Sixth.  There  is  no  critical  need  for 
power  in  the  area  at  the  present  time,  un- 
less the  most  adverse  water  year  of  rec- 
ord should  recur.  Future  needs,  when 
they  develop,  can  be  met  at  lower  cost 
and  with  much  more  reliable  pwwer 
sources  that  can  be  better  coordinated 
with  existing  hydro  than  can  the  new 
production  reactor  power.  Existing 
utilities  of  the  region  are  willing  and  able 
to  provide  for  their  power  needs  if  only 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Seventh.  In  going  to  the  higher  pres- 
sures and  temperature  required  for  con- 
vertibility in  the  new  production  reactor, 
many  serious  problems  developed  that 
have  increased  the  new  production  re- 
actor cost  by  $43  million,  most  of  which, 
if  not  all,  is  chargeable  to  the  convert- 
ibility. There  is  no  assurance  even  at 
this  late  date  that  these  serious  prob- 
lems have  all  been  solved.  It  could  well 
be  that  the  operation  of  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  as  a  dual-purpose  re- 
actor could  adversely  affect  the  primary 
defense  purpose  of  plutonlum  produc- 
tion. Even  now  there  is  to  be  a  loss  of 
a  year's  full  production  of  plutonlum. 
If  we  have  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
plutonlum  production  as  stated  in  get- 
ting new  production  reactor  authorized 
in  1958,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
overcome  the  1-year  loss  and  forget 
about  dual-purpose  operation  if  our 
country's  safety  is  at  stake.  Surely 
there  would  be  a  greater  reliability  of 
operation  and  less  probability  of  a  seri- 
ous incident  if  the  new  production  reac- 


tor is  operated  at  the  lower  pressure  pos- 
sible under  plutonium-only  operation. 

Eighth.  We  are  told  that  "the  new 
proposal  does  not  require  any  Federal 
appropriations."  Theoretically  that  may 
be  so.  With  the  exception  of  the  $43 
million  asked  in  the  present  bill,  that 
theoretically  may  be  so,  but  in  reality 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  form  of  a 
Bonneville  firm  is  to  be  used  for  the  pay- 
off— just  like  crude  oil  was  used  in  the 
Teapot  Dome  case. 

Ninth.  With  regard  to  recouping  the 
$25  million  for  convertibility — it  is  now 
more  nearly  $50  to  $60  million — we  had 
better  write  it  off  as  a  mistake.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  the  project  will  oper- 
ate as  planned  and  there  are  real  po- 
tentialities of  additional  cost,  not  bene- 
fits, to  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  first  5  years — and  no  one  can  be 
certain  that  the  new  production  reactor 
will  be  operated  for  plutonium  even  that 
long — the  charge  for  the  use  of  new 
production  reactor  steam  under  the 
proposed  contraxit  will  not  even  pay  one- 
eighth  of  the  Interest  cost  on  the  i-eal 
conveitibillty  cost.  Even  this  chai-ge 
will  in  effect  be  returned  through  the 
delivery  of  firm  pwwer  by  Bonneville. 

Tenth.  Even  if  we  approve  the  pro- 
posed AEC  contract  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  Bonneville  has  authority  under  law 
to  enter  into  the  collateral  contract  rela- 
tive to  the  new  production  reactor  power 
production. 


Cj4>tiTe  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13, 1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning Sunday,  July  15,  the  American  peo- 
ple will  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
official  proclamation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  Ameri- 
cans who  enjoy  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  individual,  should  pause  in  our  other- 
wise hurried  pursuits  to  reflect  upon  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  people  who — 
through  no  choice  of  their  own — must 
live  today  under  the  iron  fist  of  commu- 
nism in  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 

Our  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  America  is  singularly  important 
because  it  serves  once  more  to  remind 
and  reassure  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  our  fundamental  hope  of 
seeing  them  free  again  has  in  no  way 
been  altered  by  the  flight  of  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

This  observance  also  dramatically 
demonstrates  to  the  rulers  of  the  ELrem- 
lin  that  the  American  people  will  never 
recognize  the  illegal  imposition  of  Com- 
munist governments  upon  these  war- 
ravaged  nations  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  Mr,  Khrushchev  than  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  solemn  ceremonies 
observing  Captive  Nations  Week, 
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It  Is  my  hope  that  local  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  will  take  part  in 
such  ceremonies  because  such  observ- 
ances reinforce  our  own  belief  in  the 
great  glory  of  a  free  society  governed  by 
free  men.  We  Americans  can  talte  this 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the  full 
meaning  of  our  own  good  fortune  as  free 
people  by  contrasting  our  life  with  the 
plight  of  the  unfortunate  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  hope  that  at  some  point  during  the 
next  week,  parents  throughout  America 
will  pause  briefly  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  with  their  children.  Too 
many  Americans  take  the  great  bless- 
ings of  our  free  Republic  for  granted  and 
fail  to  realize  the  tragedy  which  follows 
when  freedom  is  lost.  By  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  plight  of  more  than  180  mil- 
lion people  who  are  forced  today  to 
struggle  under  communism  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe,  we  Americans 
should  grasp  with  particular  under- 
standing our  own  enormous  beneflts. 

I  am  proud  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
guidance  of  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley, 
Chicago  will  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  a  dramatic  demonstration  Sun- 
day afternoon,  July  15.  in  Grant  Park 
on  the  shores  of  beautiful  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

Mayor  Daley  was  sunong  the  first  chief 
executives  in  America  to  arrange  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observance  shortly 
after  Congress  adopted  the  resolution  for 
such  observances  during  the  third  week 
of  July.  Mayor  Daley  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  his  deep  understanding  of 
the  wealth  of  culture  which  Americans 
who  have  migrated  from  these  nations 
have  brought  to  this  country. 

But  more  important,  Mayor  Daley  has 
expressed  once  more  his  deep  under- 
standing for  the  unrelenting  yearning 
that  Americans  who  migrated  to  this 
Nation  from  Europe  continue  to  feel  for 
eventual  deliverance  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  who  today  must  endure  the 
chains  of  Communist  oppression  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

As  a  Chicagoan,  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  mayor  of  my  city  has  led 
the  way  in  observing  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
example  set  by  Mayor  Daley  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  cities  throughout  America  so 
that  the  millions  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain will  know  that  we  Americans  con- 
tinue to  share  their  aspirations  and 
prayers  for  ultimate  liberation. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  among 
Americans  that  while  today  these  mil- 
lions of  people  are  helpless  in  trying  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist rule,  their  hearts  and  their  spirit 
continue  to  yearn  for  the  same  freedom 
which  we  Americans  enjoy. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  have  often  stated  that 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive deterrents  to  war.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
knows  he  cannot  count  on  the  people  in 
these  imprisoned  nations  to  support  him 
should  he  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  vio- 
late the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Kremlin  leaders  felt  they  had  the  im- 


qualifled  support  of  these  enslaved 
peoples,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  become  more  aggres- 
sive. 

And  so  I  say  that  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  should  have  par- 
ticular significance  to  all  freemen. 
Even  though  there  are  millions  today 
who  are  helpless  to  free  themselves  from 
Communist  domination,  in  their  spirit 
and  deep  dedication  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  we  Americans  can  find  our  most 
loyal  allies. 


Recent  Supreme  Court  Ruling  on  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13. 1962 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  25,  1962,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  the  use  of  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  schools  is  unconstitutional,  espe- 
cially if  these  prayers  were  suggested  by 
a  board  of  education,  or  other  State  or- 
ganization. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
our  country  the  state  Is  to  be  cwn- 
pletely  divorced  from  God.  It  isnt  free- 
dom of  religion  that  is  indicated,  but 
freedom  from  it.  which  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  the  Bible 
teaches  that  the  state  is  an  institution  of 
God;  that  God  sets  up  nations,  and  also 
brings  them  down,  when  they  disobey 
him.  Because  we  believe  this,  and  be- 
cause the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  contains  no  mention  of  God, 
Christ,  or  the  Bible,  I  have  introduced 
into  Congress,  on  February  17,  1961,  a 
proposed  Christian  amendment,  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  This  Nation  devoutly  recog- 
nizes the  authority  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Saviour  and  Ruler  of  nations,  through  whom 
are  bestowed  the  blessings  of  Almighty  Ood. 

Sec.  a.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted so  as  to  result  In  the  establishment 
of  any  particular  ecclesiastical  organization, 
or  in  the  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  or  freedom  of  speech  or  press, 
or  peaceful  assemblage. 

Sec.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  In  such 
cases  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  provide  a 
suitable  oath  or  aflOrmatlon  for  citizens 
whose  religious  scruples  prevent  them  from 
giving  unqualified  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  herein  amended. 

The  addition  of  this  amendment 
would  put  ovu"  Nation  on  an  undeniable 
Christian  foundation,  and  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  be  called  up>on  to 
make  decisions,  such  as  in  the  New  York 
school  case,  there  would  be  no  question. 

This  proposed  amendment  has  been 
introduced  over  40  times  in  the  last  sev- 
eral Congresses;  at  least  10  times  in  this 
87th  Congress.  A  hearing  was  held  in 
the  Senate  on  this  bill  in  1954,  and  it  re- 
ceived favorable  action  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  was  referred  out 
to  the  floor  for  discussion  and  action. 
Due  to  the  shortness  of  time  before  ad- 
journment, it  was  not  brought  up  on  the 


floor.  In  the  House  there  has  never  been 
a  hearing,  though  a  hearing  has  been 
called  for,  and  urged  by  many  inter- 
ested Congressmen  and  citizens  of  this 
country. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution,  the 
need  for  its  adoption,  is  seen  In  the  way 
our  Nation  is  more  and  more  divorcing 
God  from  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  state,  yet  the  state  is  Just  as  much 
an  institution  of  Ood,  as  is  the  church, 
or  the  home.  The  state  is  not  a  stock, 
or  a  tree  or  an  animal.  It  settles  moral 
problems — problems  relative  to  murder, 
divorce,  theft,  adultery,  gambling,  and 
so  forth — and  it  must  settle  the  greatest 
of  all  moral  problems.  "What  shall  the 
United  States  of  America  do  with  Jesus 
who  is  called  the  Christ?"  And  on  t)ie 
basis  on  which  our  Nation  answers  that 
question  she  lives  or  dies. 

Supposing  the  Christian  amendment 
had  been  a  reality,  when  this  New  York 
case  was  up,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
had  said  that  voluntary  prayers  in  the 
schoolrooms  of  America,  prepared  by  a 
board  of  regents  was  appropriate,  would 
that  have  made  the  prayers  any  less  vol- 
untary? Christ  does  not  force  anyone 
against  his  will,  and  neither  would  a 
true  Christian  state. 

Today,  in  America,  we  face  many 
many  foes,  both  within  and  without  our 
Nation. 

Russia  boasts  of  her  atheism.  We  in 
America  do  not  boast  of  it,  we  Just  act  to 
put  God  out  of  the  very  institution  which 
needs  Him  most. 

I  urge,  as  one  very  direct  answer  to  our 
problems,  the  adoption  of  the  Christian 
amendment.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  lay  all  the  track,  but 
it  will  point  the  way  In  which  our  Nation 
intends  to  go.  It  will  give  us  a  better 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ZLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13. 1962 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUow- 
ing  is  the  proclamation  issued  today  by 
President  Kennedy  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  beginning  Sunday,  July  15. 

This  proclamation  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  himself  has  done  so  much  in 
the  cause  of  preserving  freedom,  should 
be  a  source  of  great  pride  and  inspiration 
to  all  Americans  and,  indeed,  to  people 
throughout  the  world,  who  respect  the 
dignity  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proclamation  follows: 

PnOCLAMATION      BT      THE      PRESIDENT     OF     THE 

United  States  or  America  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  1962 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approvev* 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  the  Congress 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in  July 
1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
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been  achieved  fc>r  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  ajid  the  American  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  prlnclplea  of  self-government 
and  human  freedom  are  universal  Ideals  and 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  P.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  deslgnaU;  the  week  beginning  July 
IS.  1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  national 
independence  and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  aflixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  187th. 

IsealI  John  F.  Kennedy. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


Equal  Time  on  TV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Cr    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  13.  1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  great  significance  of  the  legislation 
which  seeks  to  lift  the  equal  time  re- 
quirement in  political  campaigns.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  th«;  Record  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  the  New  York  Times  in  opposition  to 
lifting  of  such  restriction,  the  reply  of 
Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
Inc..  and  my  reply  to  him.  It  is  because 
I  believe  that  it  is  easily  foreseeable  that 
great  mischief  will  flow  should  the  equal 
time  provision  be  deleted,  that  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  examine  most  carefully  the 
consequence  of  their  votes  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  believe  the  following  correspond- 
ence sets  forth  succinctly  the  opposing 
points  of  view  so  that  the  Members  can 
follow  the  arguments  to  their  logical 
conclusion : 
IFrom  the  New  York  Tflmes.  June  17.  1962) 

Equal  TiMt  on  TV 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  Nbw  York  Times: 

In  a  speech  before  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  recently  Robert  W.  Sarnoff,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  advocated  legislation  to  remove  the 
equal-time  requirement  In  political  cam- 
paigns. 

I  think  It  might  well  be  advisable  to  lift 
or  modify  this  restraint  with  respect  to  pres- 
idential candidates.  I  understand  that  a 
recommendation  to  this  effect  for  the  1964 
campaign  has  been  made  by  the  White 
House. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  however,  to  lift 
such  restriction  with  respect  to  other  offices 
and  to  State  and  local  elections.  As  long 
as  we  recognize  splinter  parties  they  should 
have  equal  time.  The  splinter  party  of  yes- 
terday, such  as  was  the  Republican  Party 
some  100  years  ago.  may  grow  to  major 
stature.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to 
nave  denied  Lincoln  a  TV  appearance.  If  TV 


had  been  available,  because  he  was  with  an 
upstart  new  party.  Split  voting  is  not  un- 
common. Exi^osure  to  TV  can  and  has  in- 
fluenced votes. 

In  many  areas  of  our  country  there  is  a 
marked  leaning  on  the  part  of  TV  operators 
and  TV  owners  toward  one  particular  party. 
It  would  not  do  to  give  them  the  power  to 
blot  out  candidates  of  the  opposing  party. 
New  York's  gubernatorial  contest  might  be  an 
example.     I  do  not  say  this  would  happen. 
I  do  say  we  should  hesitate  to  promote  con- 
ditions under  which  It  could  happen. 
Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman,    House  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary . 

Washingtok,  June  4,  1962. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  NY.,  June  22,  1962. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Celler:  I  read  your  letter  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  17  with  con- 
siderable Interest,  and  since  you  cited  my 
recent  speech  before  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  as  the  springboard  for  your  observa- 
tions. I  feel  tempted  to  try  to  respond. 
Knowing  you  as  I  do,  1  am  aware  that  your 
views  spring  from  the  liberal  sensibilities  for 
which  you  are  so  widely  respected.  I  feel 
confident  that  by  virtue  of  this  same  liberal 
tradition,  you  will  want  to  weigh  most  care- 
fully the  case  for  legislation  that  would  free 
broadcasters  to  present  candidates  for  any 
office  without  the  equal-time  restriction  that 
often  discourages  the  presentation  of  either 
major-party  candidate. 

The  question  you  raise  with  respect  to 
splinter  parties  Is  treated  so  responslvely  In 
the  statement  given  by  Robert  E.  Klntner, 
president  of  NBC,  on  January  31.  1961.  be- 
fore the  Senate  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee that  I  should  like  to  quote  a  relevant 
passage.  What  follows  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Klntner  in  a  context  in  which  he  reviewed 
how  NBC  performed  under  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  equal-time  provision  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1960: 

"One  question  sometimes  raised  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  relates  to  minority 
candidates.  There  Is  an  Important  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  two  kinds  of  mi- 
nority parties.  One  is  the  fringe  or  splinter 
party:  the  other  Is  a  third  party  of  signifi- 
cant regional  or  national  scope  that  has 
emerged  periodically  in  American  history. 

"As  to  the  variety  of  fringe  parties  that 
are  always  with  us,  polling  very  few  votes 
and  commanding  very  little  Interest  from 
the  public.  It  is  unreasonable  from  the 
standpoint  of  Journalistic  Judgment  for 
brofidcasters  to  devote  greater  attention  to 
them  than  they  merit  by  their  public  stand- 
ing, as  reflected,  for  example,  in  the  cover- 
age they  receive  in  responsible  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

"Last  fall,  although  there  was  no  legal 
requirement,  NBC  invited  seven  fringe  par- 
ties that  were  on  the  ballot  In  various  States 
to  take  part  In  a  1-hour  television  program 
entitled  'Minority  Vlevsrpoint." 

"Four  of  those  parties  chose  to  participate 
In  the  program,  which  was  broadcast  Octo- 
ber 30.  Thus  the  relaxation  of  the  equal- 
time  provision  did  not  deprive  these  minority 
parties  of  access  to  a  national  television  au- 
dience. At  the  same  time,  it  enabled  the 
broadcaster  to  treat  them  In  proper  Journal- 
istic perspective. 

"We  would  also  exercise  proper  Journalis- 
tic perspective  in  covering  the  candidates 
and  activities  of  a  third  party  of  genuine 
consequence.  We  would  want  to  present  the 
candidates  of  such  a  party  to  an  extent  fully 
commensurate  with  the  best  available  esti- 
mates of  its  following  and  Importance. 

"In  that  connection,  we  would  take  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  number  of  States 


in  which  the  candidates  appear  on  the  bal- 
lot and  in  which  they  campaign,  the  popu- 
lation of  those  States  and  the  party's  pos- 
sible impact  on  the  outcome  of  the  contest 
between  the  major  parties. 

"Our  purpose  would  be  to  give  a  fair  re- 
flection in  broadcast  presentation  to  the 
third-party  candidates  in  relation  to  the 
candidates  of  the  two  major  parties;  and  to 
do  so  on  a  basis  that  would  neither  promote 
such  a  third  party  nor  in  any  way  prejudice 
Its  opportunities  by  inadequate  coverage. 

"In  short.  I  think  we  would  be  as  fair  to 
a  third  party  as  we  were  in  1960  to  the  two 
major  parties." 

I  should  add  to  this  assurance  of  Mr. 
Bantner's  that  we  would  be  as  fair  to  a  third- 
party  nominee  in  a  local  election — as,  for 
example,  a  New  York  fusion  mayoralty  candi- 
date with  a  substantial  following — as  we 
would  to  a  third  party  on  the  national  scene. 

With  respect  to  the  caution  you  feel  la 
prompted  by  what  you  describe  as  a  marked 
leaning  on  the  part  of  some  TV  of>erators 
and  TV  owners  toward  one  particular  party,  it 
seems  to  me  that  broadcasters  throughout 
the  United  States  demonstrated  quite  vividly 
in  1960  that  they  could  maintain  evenhanded 
coverage  of  the  major-party  candidates  with- 
out the  compulsion  of  the  equal-time  provi- 
sion. On  the  basis  of  Its  close  study  of 
broadcasters'  performance  during  the  cam- 
paign, the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion reported  to  Congress  that  "by  and  large, 
networks  and  stations  exercised  considerable 
care  and  succeeded  in  providing  virtual 
equality  In  sustaining  time  as  between  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
of  the  two  major  parties." 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  elimination  of  the  equal- 
time  provision  of  section  316  would  not  leave 
broadcasters  free,  from  a  legal  and  regulatory 
standpoint,  to  engage  in  partisan  abuses  even 
If  they  wished  to  do  so.  Senator  Pastore 
made  this  very  point  on  June  18  In  introduc- 
ing a  bill  in  behalf  of  Senator  Hartke  to 
repeal  the  equal-time  requirement.  (Sena- 
tor Pastore  himself  Is  the  sp>onsor  of  another 
bill  very  similar  In  nature.)  His  remarks 
included  the  following  passage : 

"Repeal  would  be  a  well-deserved  vote  of 
confidence  In  the  broadcasting  Industry, 
which  In  no  way  abused  the  temporary  free- 
dom to  objectively  use  its  mature  sense  of 
falrplay  in  the  public  interest.  Further, 
repeal  of  the  equal-time  provision  does  not 
diminish  or  effect  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  policy  or  existing  law. 
This  holds  that  a  licensee's  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  public  Interest  still  includes 
the  broad  encompassing  duty  of  providing  a 
fair  cross  section  of  opinion  in  the  station's 
coverage  of  public  affairs  and  matters  of 
public  controversy." 

I  recognize  the  high-minded  considera- 
tions that  prompt  the  objections  you  ex- 
pressed In  your  letter  to  the  Times.  I  hope 
you  may  agree,  however,  that  on  the  basis 
of  broadcasters'  intentions,  their  past  per- 
formance and  the  safeguards  that  would 
remain  In  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the 
FCC,  the  risks  you  describe  are  far  less  than 
they  may  have  seemed.  Certainly  they  seem 
negligible,  In  my  earnest  opinion,  compared 
to  the  benefits  that  would  flow  from 
stimulating  greater  use  of  broadcasting's 
remarkable  potential  to  Inform  the  electorate 
on  political  candidates  and  issues. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Sarnoft. 


JuLT  2,  1962. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Sarnoft, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Bob:  It  was  good  of  you  to  write  to 
me  about  my  letter  to  the  Times  opposing 
the  repeal  of  the  equal-time  requirement  of 
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the  Communications  Act.  Although  I  have 
carefully  studied  your  thoughtful  rejoinder 
I  remain  convinced  that  this  requirement 
should  be  retained. 

You  contend  that  there  Is  an  Important 
distinction  between  two  kinds  of  minority 
parties:  namely,  the  fringe  or  splinter  party 
and  the  third  party  of  significant  regional 
or  national  scope.  Of  the  fomier  you  say 
that  "It  la  unreasonable  for  broadcasters  to 
devote  greater  attention  to  them  than  they 
merit  by  their  public  standing."  Further, 
you  assert  that.  If  allowed  to  do  so  broad- 
casters would  exercise  proper  Journalistic 
perspective  In  covering  the  candidates  of  a 
significant  third  party  to  an  extent  com- 
mensurate with  Ita  following  and  Impor- 
tance. 

In  short,  you  would  arrogate  to  the  broad- 
casters In  their  sole  discretion  the  privilege 
of  evaluating  the  significance  of  candidates 
as  the  criterion  for  extending  or  withhold- 
ing campaign  coverage.  This  proposal  Ig- 
nores the  policies  of  the  several  States,  ex- 


pressed In  their  formulation  of  ellglbUlty  for 
prospective  candidates  for  office.  Those  poli- 
cies, I  submit,  sufficiently  protect  the  elec- 
torate against  the  claims  of  candidates  Whose 
following  Is  Insignificant.  A  candidate  who 
satisfies  them,  by  timely  submission  of  the 
required  evidence  of  voters'  support,  is 
placed  on  the  ballot  In  equality  with  other 
candidates.  The  laws  of  the  8tate  which 
determine  the  amount  of  following  which 
must  be  demonstrated  should  be  exclusive. 
In  the  course  of  a  campaign  the  relative 
followlngs  of  candidates  will  shift,  but  this 
shift  should  not  be  Influenced  by  broad- 
casting coverage  or  lack  of  It. 

Broadcasting  coverage  can  be  a  powerful. 
If  not  a  decisive.  Influence  In  regional  and 
local  elections.  To  permit  broadcasters  to 
translate  Into  coverage  their  private  deter- 
mination as  to  the  relative  significance  of 
candidates  falls  little  short  of  permitting 
them  to  determine  which  candidate  should 
be  elected. 

Without  derogating  from  the  objectivity 
of  what  you  call  the  Jotimallstlc  Judgment  of 


news  organs.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
their  role  Is  sometimes  rather  ambivalent. 
One  may  admire  the  nuiny  successes  In  Iso- 
lating editorial  policy  from  Judgments  as  to 
newsworthlness  without  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that,  since  men  are  fallible,  there  have 
also  been  failures. 

It  does  not  alter  the  case  to  recognize  that 
the  dally  and  periodical  press  are  free  to, 
and  do  exercise  the  Judgment  you  would  ac- 
cord the  broadcasters.  The  airwaves  are  a 
national  resotiroe,  belonging  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. Their  use  Is  and  should  be  regulated  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people. 

Nor  do  the  other  safeguards  of  the  Ck>m- 
munlcatlons  Act  against  partisan  abuse  af- 
fect my  concludona.  To  revoke  a  broad- 
caster's license  after  the  broadcaster  had 
rigged  an  election  would  not  rectify  the  elec- 
tion results.  For  elections  involving  other 
than  the  Presidency,  we  shall  do  well  to 
retain  the  ounce  of  prevention  afforded  by 
existing  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emakuxl  Cxixn. 


SENATE 

Monday,  July  16,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  the  author  of  liberty, 
out  of  the  depths  of  our  pity  and  com- 
passion do  we  call  unto  Thee  for  Thy 
children  under  other  skies  than  ours, 
who  by  the  hands  of  ruthless  tyrants 
are  being  deprived  of  the  liberties  which 
are  theirs  by  Thy  decree,  and  which  it  is 
Thy  will  that  they  shall  possess. 

Forbid  that  in  the  exercise  of  our  own 
uncoerced  freedoms,  the  anguished 
yearnings  of  the  enslaved  should  fall  on 
our  ears  and  find  no  compassionate  re- 
sponse because  of  the  selfish  revelry  in 
our  own  God-given  rights. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  yearly  week 
set  aside  by  this  free  land  and  sponsored 
by  our  national  leaders,  we  would  this 
day  join  in  our  supplications  with  those 
who  pray  from  sea  to  sea  for  those  whose 
sovereignty  and  culture  and  treasured 
traditions,  whose  individual  dignity  and 
self-determination,  which  are  Thy  en- 
dowment, are  being  trampled  into  the 
dust  of  servitude  by  the  cruel  might  of 
oppressors  who  hold  not  Thee  in  awe. 

May  the  peoples  now  in  chains  not 
lose  heart,  even  as  their  cry  in  afBiction. 
••How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  rises  to 
the  white  throne  of  Thy  mercy. 

In  this  week  of  remembrance,  we 
would  register  a  vow  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Thy  footstool,  as  we  bow  at  the 
altar  of  Thy  justice,  that  we  wUl  never, 
never  deny  our  expectant  faith  in  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the 
nations  now  overnm  by  invaders  who 
seize  the  crown  jewels  of  others  to  enrich 
their  own  den  of  thieves,  and  leave  but 
a  crown  of  thorns.  Thus  we  make  the 
plight  of  all  fettered  peoples  our  own,  as 
in  this  shrine  of  our  patriot  devotion  we 
pray.  "Long  may  their  lands  be  bright 
with  freedom's  holy  light."  after  the 
present  dictators  have  had  their  brief 
and  evil  sway. 


We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  truth  makes  men  free,  and  who 
declared,  "I  am  come  to  bring  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives."    Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
July  13.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED  BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflflxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore : 

S.  2970.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

HR.  10585.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Oovernment  stocks  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton. 


CALL  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALEN- 
DAR DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Propostd  Amendment  to  thx  Budget,  1963, 
FOR  THE  District  or  Columbia  (S.  Doc. 
No.  108) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
la  the  amount  of  9843,000.  for  the  District 


of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Plans  foe  Works  or  Improvement  n* 
Various  States  and  Puebto  Rico 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,'  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  South  Sumter, 
Upper  Tampa  Bay  watershed.  Florida.  Line 
Creek,  Ky.  and  Tenn..  North  Branch  Mill 
Creek.  Mich.,  Nantlooke  Creek.  N.Y.,  Dicks 
Creek,  Little  Muddy  Creek,  Ohio,  Bajura  wa- 
tershed. Puerto  Rico,  and  Kent  Creek.  Tex. 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcultiire  and  Forestry. 

ADOKZSS  DZZ.IVXXED  BT  Okn.  Douclas 
MacArthue  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
expressing  approval  of  the  Joint  resolution 
passed  by  Congress,  relating  to  the  address 
delivered  by  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point.  NY., 
on  May  12.  1962,  and  outlining  plans  for  fur- 
ther utUluatlon  of  the  address  by  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Authoritt  Over  Trust  Powers  or  National 
Banks 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  place  authority  over  the  trust  pow- 
ers of  national  banks  In  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Amendment    or    Section    6165    or    Revised 
Statutes,    Relating    to    Conveesion    or 
Consolidation  or  Bank  Branches 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  5155  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  relating  to   bank   branches  which 
may   be  retained  upon   conversion  or  con- 
solidation   or   merger    (with    accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Repokt  or  PACinc  Marine  Fisheries 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission,  Portland.  Oreg..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Commission,  for  the  year  1961  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Reports  on  Grants  to  NoNPRorrr  Institu- 
tions AND  Obcanizations  roB  Support  or 
SciSNTinc  Research   Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  InterlfV,  transmitting,  pxir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  grants  made  to 
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nonprofit  institutions  and  organizations  for 
support  of  scientific  research  programs,  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1961  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Amendment  to  Loan   Under   Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  or   1966 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  application  for  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
proved loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act  of  1956,  In  favor  of  the  George- 
town Divide  Public  Utility  District  of  El 
Dorado  County,  Calif,  (with  accompanying 
papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Leslie  O.  Cox  Iand  Others 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington.  DC.  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Leslie  O.  Cox  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (with 
an  accompanying  paper » ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Transfui  or  Freedmen's 
Hospital 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hospital 
to  Howard  University  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Imriovement  in  States 
OF  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Caro- 
lina 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 

Budget.   Executive   Office   of    the   President. 

transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    plans    for 

works  of  improvement  on  Town  Clerk.  Ala.; 

upper  Blue  River.  Okla..  and  Thlcketty  Creek. 

B.C.    (with    accompanying    papers);    to    the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolutiO(n  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisians;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  CoNCURRENf  Resolution  98 

"Concurrent  resolution  protesting  the  ban- 
ning of  prayer  In  public  schools  of  this 
Nation 

"Whereas  the  banning  of  prayer  and  the 
worship  of  God  has  been  associated  with 
Russia,  where  the  people  that  banned  prayer 
and  religious  worship  were  not  elected  by  the 
people  and  have  always  been  considered  dic- 
tators, now.  we  in  the  United  States  of 
America  find  ourselves  getting  Into  the  same 
position.  Now.  we  resol\'e  that  we  think  that 
any  man  or  body  of  men  that  can  hand  down 
such  a  decree  or  order  to  have  prayer  or 
worship  of  God  banned  in  any  place  whether 
In  Russia  or  the  United  States  of  America  or 
any  other  place  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  subject  to  recall  by  the  people:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring) ,  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  each  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  President  of  tl^e  United  States  of 
America. 


"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Klamesha.  N.Y.,  protesting  against  the  grant- 
ing of  extra  Judicial  powers  being  requested 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  128  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  constitute 
Richland,  Wash.,  a  place  of  holding  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Washington, 
southern  division,  and  to  waive  section  142 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington,  southern  division, 
holding  court  at  Richland.  Wash.  (Rept.  No. 
1734): 

H  Jt.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  142,  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Con- 
necticut for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport 
(Rept.  No.  1730); 

H.R.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  holding  court  at  Win- 
chester. Tenn.  (Rept.  No.  1731); 

H.R.  10016.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama   (Rept.  No.   1732);  and 

H.R.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Texas.  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall.  Tex.  (Rept.  No.  1733). 

By  Mr.  BUTLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  7336.  A  bill  to  promote  the  production 
of  oysters  by  propagation  of  disease-resistant 
strains,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1736). 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1950,  to  extend  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  under  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at 
Washington,  May  31,  1949.  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.   1737). 

By  Mr.  HICKEY.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the 
leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  rail- 
roads (Rept.  No.  1738);  and 

S.  Res.  361.  Resolution  to  authorize  study 
of  the  equity  involved  in  the  90-percent 
royalty  on  mineral  production  on  federally 
owned  lands  (Rept.  No.  1739);  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


"Lieutenant   Governor  and   President 
of  the  Serutte." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Master  Fur- 
riers    Guild     of     America,     Inc.,     at     Lake 


AMENDMENT  OF  PACIFIC  MARINE 
FISHERIES  COMPACT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
1735) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill. 
S.  3431,  to  consent  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact 
and  to  the  participation  of  certain  addi- 
tional States  in  such  compact  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  such  amendment, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EngleI 
be  added  as  a  cosjxjnsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 

S.  3549.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  codified  In  5  U.S.C.  39,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3550.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for 
earlier  taking  of  the  economic  censuses; 

S.3551  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "child" 
for  lump-sum  payment  purposes  under  the 
Civil   Service  Retirement  Act; 

S.  3552.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  25  of  title 
13,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  duties  of 
supervisors,  enumerators,  and  other  em- 
ployees; 

S.  3553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6303(c) 
of  title  39,  Un.ted  States  Code; 

S.  3554.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(a)  of 
the  act  of  September  30,  1950;  and 

S.  3555.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  withhold- 
ing from  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  the  dues  for  membership 
in  certain  employee  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dunn 
County.  N.  Dak.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

S.  3557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Sandra  Fagann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1 962— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  An- 
derson (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
as  modified  by  Mr.  Anderson  on  July  12, 
1962,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  Leonhart,  of  West 
Virginia,  a  Foreign  Service  oflBcer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Tanganyika; 
also  John  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  16,  1962,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2970)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORLALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
Resolution  adopted  on  July  11.  1962.  by 
the  North  Dakota  Association  of  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives,  at  Wllllston,  N.  Dak., 
xinanlmously  commending  Norman  Clapp. 
Administrator  of  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, for  his  decision  in  approving 
the  loan  application  of  Basin  Electric  Power 
Cooperative. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  agriculture  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  Is 
typical  of  many  similar  reports  by  peo- 
ple who  know  little  about  their  subject — 
that  of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  some- 
one has  become  a  great  success  in  in- 
dustry does  not  mean  that  he  is  an 
authority  on  farm  matters,  any  more 
than  a  successful  farmer  would  be  an 
authority  on  solving  all  the  ills  of  in- 
dustry. 

With  all  the  new  technology  in  agri- 
culture and  modern  and  much  more 
eflBcient  equipment,  coupled  with  the  in- 
telligence and  hard  work  that  charac- 
terize farmers  throughout  America,  it  is 
only  natural  that  production  has  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds.  Today, 
agriculture  represents  the  most  efficient 
industry  In  the  United  States.  All  this 
has  brought  the  farmers  heartaches  and 
hardships.  It  has  meant  that  fewer 
farmers  were  required  each  year  to  pro- 
duce the  needed  food  smd  fiber.  Farm- 
ers by  the  millions  have  migrated  to  the 
cities,  seeking  work.  This  migration 
would  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the  pro- 
gram of  the  CED  were  put  into  effect, 
and  it  would  aggravate  still  more  the  un- 
employment situation  brought  about  by 
automation  and  other  problems  of  indus- 
try. 

There  are  many  important  things 
which  the  report  overlooks.  Labor,  in 
order  to  help  take  care  of  its  problems, 
has  demanded  and  secured  first  a  40- 
hour  workweek,  and  in  some  industries 
now  only  a  25 -hour  workweek.  The 
necessary  higher  wages  have  been  se- 
cured, in  order  to  furnish  a  decent  living 
for  those  with  the  shorter  workweek. 
These  higher  costs  are  passed  on  to  in- 
dustry; and  industry.  In  turn,  passes 
them  on  to  the  consumers.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  major  causes  of  increased 
costs  of  farm  operations. 

There  are  not  many  industries  In  the 
United  States  that  are  not  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  subsidies  or  Federal  aid  in 
one  form  or  another.  Unemployment 
insurance  is  an  example.    But  this  is  not 


available  to  a  farmer  who  finds  himself 
out  of  work. 

Another  important  factor  overlooked 
completely  by  the  CED  Is  that  Its  pro- 
gram would  affect  not  only  farmers,  but 
also  all  the  millions  of  people  living  in 
the  small  towns  and  cities  who  provide 
vital  services  to  farmers.  A  high  per- 
centage of  these  people  would  also  have 
to  migrate  to  the  cities,  to  look  for  work, 
if  the  CED  program  were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  morning,  Monday,  July  16,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  good  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Adaptive  Agriculture."  I 
commend  the  editor  for  his  objective 
study  and  analysis  of  the  CED  proposal. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AD.\PTIVE     ACRICULTUmS 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Development 
has  brought  out  an  adaptive  program  for 
agriculture,  the  chief  virtue  of  which  Is  In 
its  proposals  for  helping  excess  farm  labor 
get  into  nonfarm  Jobs  by  maintaining  high 
levels  of  Industrial  activity  and  by  better 
training  and  education  In  rural  areas. 

There  will  be  much  disagreement  over  the 
CED  plan  to  cut  farm  labor  by  one-third 
over  a  5-year  period  during  which  adjvist- 
ment  price  supports  and  land  diversion  pay- 
ments would  be  made  at  a  diminishing  rate 
so  that,  In  the  end,  the  market  would  call 
forth  the  appropriate  amoxmt  of  capital, 
labor,  and  land  Input,  without  further  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

That  the  CED's  5-year  plan  would  end 
with  a  free-market  agrlcultxu-e  having  a  sat- 
isfactory per  capita  Income  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  D.  E.  Hathaway,  one  of  the  ad- 
visers to  the  CED  farm  subcommittee,  has 
estimated.  In  another  context,  that  a  return 
to  free  markets  without  controls  or  price 
supports  would  cut  farm  income  by  "pcr- 
hapa  a  third  or  more."  This  view  Is  widely 
shared.  That  would  leave  per  capita  farm 
Income  of  a  much  smaller  agriculture,  at  the 
end.  at  the  unsatisfactory  level  where  It  U 
now. 

The  CED's  plan  would  cut  the  farm  labor 
force  from  5.5  mlUlon  to  3.5  mlUlon — at 
about  400.000  to  500.000  a  year.  It  finds  the 
current  rate  of  emigration  frcon  farming  too 
Blow.  But  the  labor  force  in  agriculture  has 
dropped  by  40  percent  since  1940.  In  1910 
31  percent  of  the  working  population  of  this 
country  was  engaged  In  farming.  By  1950 
it  has  dropped  to  11.6  percent.  In  the  six- 
ties, the  decline  in  total  farm  population  has 
averaged  900,000  a  year.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  our  economy  can  be  made  to  adjust 
without  serlo\i8  social  and  poUtlcal  conse- 
quences to  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of 
change. 

The  basic  theory  of  the  CED  Is  that  low 
farm  prices  will  cut  the  Input  of  land  and 
labor  resource*  In  agriculture  and  that  non- 
farm  occupations  can  absorb  the  farm  labor 
surplus  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  emi- 
gration.   Both  premises  are  to  be  doubted. 

C.  E.  Bishop  has  pointed  out  In  "Labor 
Mobility  and  Population  In  Agriculture"  that 
"farm  product  prices  would  have  little  or  no 
Influence  on  the  rate  of  migration."  He 
finds  some  evidence  that  emigration  rises 
when  Income  per  farm  worker  Increases  in 
relation  to  income  of  factory  workers.  He 
thinks  more  farm  people  are  ready  to  trans- 
fer from  farm  to  nonfarm  Jobs  at  prevail- 
ing rates  of  return  than  Jobs  are  avail- 
able. The  CED  thinks  price  supports  have 
deterred  the  movenvent  of  resources  out  of 
agriculture,  but  Bishop  thinks  that  on  bal- 
ance, the  effect  may  have  been  to  increase 


migration  through  providing  farm  people 
with  the  capital  needed  to  transfer  to  non- 
farm  areas.  Farm  migration,  he  points  out. 
has  been  the  greatest  from  areas  receiving 
the  highest  proportion  of  Income  from  price- 
supported  commodities.  Nor  Is  it  clear  that 
low  prices  cause  acreage  reduction  and  re- 
duced production  as  the  CED  seems  to  think. 
Mr.  Hathaway  has  pointed  out  elsewhere  that 
the  fanner  having  made  the  Initial  com- 
mitment of  his  labor  and  capital  to  agri- 
culture, finds  the  best  way  In  which  he 
can  Individually  maximize  his  Income  Is  to 
Increase  output  even  further  than  his  pres- 
ent level  of  excessive  production. 

Whether  lower  prices  will  or  will  not  cut 
the  farm  plant  and  labor  force,  can  Jobs  be 
found   in  nonfarm  work  for  more  ex-farm 
labor?     The   CED    thinks   so.     But   Varden 
Puller,  of  the  University  of  California,  who 
has  contributed  to  a  recent  analysis  made 
at   Iowa   State,   thinks   the  prospective   eco- 
nomic  environment   of    the   sixties   will    be 
less    favorable    to   continue    large-scale    off- 
farm  migration.     In  the  absence  of  a  dra- 
matic change  In  the  economy's  growth  rate 
there   is   good  cause  to  agree   with  Varden. 
The   economy  has  not  been  able  to  absorb 
nattiral  Increases  to  labor  force.     The   CED 
report  estimates  that  Its  plan  would  cause 
the  labor  force,  which  it  says  Is  now  grow- 
ing 1V4  million  a  year,  to  grow  1%  million 
a  year  or  at  a  rate  40  percent  greater.     (The 
economy  has  not  been  able  to  absorb  at  the 
1V4 -million  rate  and  for  nearly  a  year  only 
600.000  of  the  statistically  expected  1%  mil- 
lion have  been  added  to  the  labor  market.) 
The  CED  takes  no  account,  moreover,  of 
the  effect  of  a  contracted  agriculture  on  the 
6  mUllon  engaged  In  the  farm  supply  busi- 
ness, or  the  10  DOllllon  engaged  in  processing, 
shipping   and    distributing    farm    products. 
There  would  be  an  emigration  out  of  these 
occupations,  too.    In  dealing  with  the  farm 
problem,  we  deal  not  Just  with  the  5.5  mil- 
lion farm  producers  but  with  all  those  in  re- 
lated enterprise  and  with  the  45  to  50  mil- 
lion  rtiral.    nonfarm   people   In   towns   and 
vUlages  across  the  land.     The  serious  dislo- 
cation  of   this    national   rural   community, 
brought  about   by  a  drastic  contraction  of 
agriculture,  moreover,   could   so  greatly  di- 
minish buying  power  in  rursl  America  that 
nonfarm  indiistry  would  be  affected  and  its 
ability    to    absorb    former    farmers    further 
diminished.    The  outlook  for  more  rapid  em- 
igration  from   agriculture   and   for   its   easy 
absorption  In  nonfarm  Industry  is  not  good. 
The  CED  rejects  out  of  hand  the  posstblllty 
of  solving  the  farm  problem  by  a  stringent 
leakproof    control    of    production,    so    that 
farmers  will  get  higher  prices  for  a  smaller 
volume  of  salee.    It  thinks  it  uncertain  that 
this  could  be  effective  without  policing  meas- 
ures that  would  be  Intolerable  In  America. 
And  yet.  such  stringent  controls  are  In  ef- 
fect on  rice,  peanuts,  tobacco  and  cotton  and 
have  not  produced  Intolerable  policing  meas- 
ure*.    This   is  essentially   the   program   the 
administration  urged  Congress  to  enact  for 
other  crops. 

For  all  the  difficulties  of  production  con- 
trol, and  they  certainly  are  numerous  and 
formldAbto.  they  hold  out  a  larger  hope  for 
a  prosperovis  rural  America  than  the  CED's 
proposals  for  returning,  after  an  interval,  to 
the  free  play  of  the  market.  There  Is  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  low  farm  prices.  If 
the  country  would  tolerate  the  hardships 
they  would  Induce,  would  produce  the  di- 
minished Investment  of  labor  and  land  and 
capital  resources  needed  to  achieve  balanced 
agricultural  production.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  nonfarm  economy 
can  absorb  the  mllllona  of  peraons  that 
woiild  be  added  to  the  labor  force  by  more 
rapidly  contracting  agriculture,  by  curtail- 
ing the  work  force  engaged  in  farm  supply 
and  marketing  and  by  diminishing  Job  op- 
portunities throughout  nonfarm  rural  Amer- 
ica. 
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The  rate  of  emigration  from  agrlcultvire 
will  take  care  of  Itself  if  a  healthy,  growing, 
and  expanding  national  economy,  in  urban 
and  In  rxiral  arecus  as  well,  provides  ade- 
quately remunerative  nonfarm  Jobs  for  a 
well-educated  and  BUfllclently  trained  rural 
population.  The  coercion  of  farm  prices  at 
poverty  levels  will  not  be  needed  to  force 
the  efBcient  tise  of  manpower. 


VETERANS  OP  FOREIGN  WARS 
AWARD  TO  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  NAVY  BbXIEU 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
profound  pleasure  to  invite  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  a  press  an- 
nouncement, released  today  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  stating  that  at  its  forthcoming 
national  convention  one  of  that  organ- 
ization's highest  honors  Is  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  E.  BeLieu. 

I  am  confident  that  this  announce- 
ment will  meet  with  the  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  come  to  recognize  the  deep  sense 
of  duty  and  the  truly  unusual  abilities 
which  have  consistently  characterized 
Mr.  BeLieu's  services  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  while  he  rendered  highly  capable 
and  outstanding  service  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  and  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. I 

Personally,  T  consider  Secretary  Be- 
Lieu to  possess  the  leadership  qualities  of 
moral  courage,  vast  intellect,  and  an 
understanding  of  our  military  and  other 
problems.  Those  characteristics  are 
most  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  de- 
fense effort  and  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  form  of  government. 

In  view  of  the  affection  and  esteem  in 
which  Secretary  BeLieu  is  held  by  so 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  shall 
submit,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  press  release  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  an- 
noimcing  the  nward  of  the  Commander 
in  Chiefs  Gold  Medal  and  Citation  to 
Secretary  BeLieu. 

In  conclusion.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Hansen,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  for  his  selection  of  such 
an  outstanding  governmental  servant  as 
Secretary  BeLieu  to  be  the  recipient  of 
this  high  VPW  award;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity,  also,  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  the  commendatory  re- 
marks of  Commander  Hansen  concern- 
ing the  service.j  and  qualities  of  Secre- 
tary BeLieu. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Commander  Hansen  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Kenneth 
E.  BeUeu  will  be  awarded  the  VFW  Com- 
mander in  Chiefs  Oold  Medal  and  Citation 
at  the  VFW's  63cl  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion, in  Mlnnea]>olls.  Mlim.,  August  10-17. 
It  was  announced  today  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hansen.  South  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

In  making  the  announcement  Commander 

Hansen  stated.  "Secretary  BeLieu  has  been 
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selected  to  receive  this  high  award  because 
he  represents  the  kind  of  able,  dedicated, 
and  patriotic  Government  official  so  neces- 
sary to  oxir  form  of  Government." 

Commander  Hansen  added.  "Secretary  Be- 
Lieu has  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
troop  leader,  combat  commander,  and  highly 
responsible  staff  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Retired,  as  a  colonel,  due  to  battle  wounds 
In  Korea,  he  continued  service  to  our  Na- 
tion as  counsel  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  later  as  staff  director 
for  Senate  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  In  such  positions  he  has  made 
historically  Important  contributions  to  good 
government  and  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
In  his  present  position  as  AsslsUnt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Logistics  and  Installations. 
Secretary  BeLieu  is  charged  with  the  re- 
Bponslbilitles  of  one  of  the  largest  adminis- 
trative Jobs  in  the  world." 

Commander  Hansen  pointed  out  that  Sec- 
retary BeLieu's  service  as  a  mlUtary  officer 
and  a  leader  in  civilian  capacities,  on  Senate 
committee  staffs  and  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  provides  an  Inspirational  exam- 
ple of  selfless,  efficient,  and  devoted  service. 

Conunander  Hansen  wUl  personally  pre- 
sent the  award  to  Secretary  BeLieu  before 
assembled  delegates  at  the  forthcoming  VFW 
national  convention  In  Minneapolis. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— ADDITIONAL  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  direct  an  observation  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  :  When  we  contrived  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  limiting 
the  time  available  for  debate  on  the  bill 
which  is  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
Senate,  there  was  no  agreement  about 
division  of  the  time  Immediately  prior 
to  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  will  come,  as 
agreed  upon,  tomorrow.  I  would  assume 
that  tomorrow  perhaps  an  hour  would 
be  devoted  to  the  morning  hour;  and 
that  would  leave  2  hours  before  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Since  there  was  no  agreement  In  re- 
gard to  that  time,  I  suggest  to  the  acting 
majority  leader  that  he  proffer  a  fur- 
ther unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
the  Chair;  namely,  that  the  2  hours  prior 
to  3  o'clock  tomorrow  be  divided  equally 
between  the  opponents  and  the  propo- 
nents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  in  a  prelim- 
inary way  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  amendments;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  is  equitable.  Therefore, 
I  should  like  to  projxjse  the  following 
unanimous-consent  agreement :  That  be- 
ginning at  1  o'clock  tomorrow,  the  time 
between  1  pjn.  and  3  p.m.  be  divided 
equally,  to  be  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  what- 
ever Senators  they  may  designate,  in 
connection  with  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments and  the  motion  to  lay  those 
amendments  on  the  table. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  question  is  put,  let  me  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  that  included  In  the  request 


there  be  a  provision  that  there  be  no 
Intervening  motion  or  amendment.  If 
an  amendment  were  offered  at  that  time, 
obviously  under  the  existing  xmanlmous- 
consent  agreement  It  would  take  30  min- 
utes for  each  side,  and  would  preempt 
that  much  time  from  the  time  available 
on  the  main  business  which  then  would 
be  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  that  suggestion  Is  meritorious. 
Therefore.  I  amend  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  so  as  to  provide,  in  addi- 
tion, that  no  other  motion  or  amend- 
ment shall  Intervene  during  the  period 
between  1  and  3  pjn.  tomorrow,  until 
the  Senate  has  disp>osed  of  the  motion 
to  lay  the  Anderson  amendments  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  MAYOR  ANTHONY 
J.  CELEBREZZE  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced the  nomination  of  Mayor  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Our  Piesident,  before  making  this 
selection,  considered  many,  many  out- 
standing men  and  women  throughout 
the  United  States  for  this  office.  He 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  than 
he  made  in  naming  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  vmderstand  that  this  nomination  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  today,  m 
fact.  I  am  informed  it  was  among  the 
messages  just  now  received  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  nominee 
comes  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  he  has 
good  relatives  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  All  we  hear  about  him  is  good. 
Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Before  long  the  entire  Nation  will  be 
aware  of  the  outstanding  abiUties  of 
Anthony  Celebrezze. 

I  assert  that  Tony  Celebrezze  will 
prove  to  be  among  the  best  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
United  States  has  ever  had. 
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Years  ago — 46  years  ago,  to  be  exact — 
when  this  Nation  was  confronted  with 
international  problems  of  intense  grav- 
ity, on  the  eve  of  World  War  I.  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  reached  out  to  Cleveland  and  se- 
lected the  then  mayor  of  Cleveland,  New- 
ton D.  Baker,  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 
Now.  after  46  years,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  again  living  in  a  grim  period  of  in- 
ternational anarchy,  faced  with  threat- 
ened aggression  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China,  another  President  has 
wisely  selected  the  mayor  of  my  home 
city  of  Cleveland  to  be  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet. 

There  is  probably  no  other  American 
who  would  bring  to  this  high  office  the 
experience  of  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  in 
the  many  and  varied  fields  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  As  mayor  of 
Cleveland — and  my  home  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  certainly  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  Nation — Tony  Celebrezze  has 
fought  hard  for  urban  redevelopment 
and  slum  clearance.  He  has  constantly 
and  forcefully  advocated  better  public 
schools.  He  has  taken  leadership  in 
urging  juv-fnile  delinquency  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing chief  executive  of  Cleveland. 
The  citizens  of  my  home  city,  in  their 
good  Judgment,  have  elected  him  as 
mayor  for  five  successive  terms. 

Just  this  last  year  Mayor  Celebrezze 
had  as  an  opponent  a  Republican  candi- 
date, a  person  of  outstanding  character, 
a  tried  public  official,  who  had  resigned 
as  collector  of  customs  of  Ohio,  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land with  the  endorsement  of  the  united 
Republican  Pax-ty  of  my  home  county. 
Still,  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  gave 
Mayor  Celebrezze  78  percent  of  the  votes 
cast.  Against  this  fine,  competent  op- 
ponent. Mayor  Celebrezze  carried  every 
one  of  the  33  wards  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. This  exemplifies  the  high  admira- 
tion, respect,  and  affection  in  which  the 
people  of  Cleveland  hold  him. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land in  their  mayor  is  well  justified.  He 
has  earned  himself  a  place  as  one  of  the 
great  mayors  of  their  city.  In  future 
years  he  will  undoubtedly  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Not  only  have  the  citizens  of  my  home 
city  of  Cleveland  recognized  and  re- 
warded his  ability,  but  his  qualities  have 
also  been  recognized  by  mayors  and  mu- 
nicipal officials  throughout  the  land. 
Tony  Celebrezze  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association.  He  is 
currently  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  spokesmen  for  the  urban 
population  of  our  country. 

While  serving  two  terms  in  the  Ohio 
State  Senate,  his  colleagues  twice  voted 
him  one  of  Ohio's  top  State  senators. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  his  serv- 
ice as  a  legislator  will  serve  him  well  in 
his  Cabinet  post,  where  he  will  constant- 
ly be  dealing  with  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  have  2 
additional  minutes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  At  a  time  when 
our  way  of  life  is  being  falsely  assailed  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  stands  as  a  shining  exfunple 
of  the  freedom  and  opportunity  avail- 
able to  all  men  in  our  democracy. 

He  is  the  son  of  Italian  immigrants 
who  came  to  these  shores  to  escape  the 
poverty  and  persecution  of  the  Old 
World. 

Through  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
begiiming  at  age  6,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  opE>ortunities  which  our  Nation  af- 
fords all  its  citizens,  finally  receiving  his 
law  degree  in  1936. 

Tony  Celebrezze  is  a  fine,  personable 
gentleman,  a  trained  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant  for  the  people's  welfare,  an 
experienced  legislator,  a  proven  admin- 
istrator, and,  above  everything  else. 
Tony  Celebrezze  is  a  great  humanitarian. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Ohioans.  and  all 
Americans  who  know  of  him,  share  my 
pride  in  the  nomination  of  Tony  Cele- 
brezze. 

Both  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league I  Mr.  Lausche]  and  I  are  happy 
indeed  over  this  nomination.  We  con- 
fidently feel  that  the  Senate  will,  by 
unanimous  vote,  and  without  delay,  con- 
firm his  nomination  to  the  office  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated. 

We  extend  to  him,  his  charming  wife 
Anne,  and  their  three  fine  children  our 
congratulations  and  our  fervent  best 
wishes  for  success  and  haji^iness  In  his 
new  post. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  rise  merely  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  remarks.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  those  remarks.  I 
have  met  the  very  distinguished  Ameri- 
can, who  has  just  been  nominated,  only  a 
few  times,  but  since  I  come  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Michigan,  we  know 
very  well  of  his  activities.  He  is  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Ohio  says.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  the  Senator  in  this 
fine  endorsement. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio. 
Presiding  Officer. 


July  16 
I  thank  the 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  President  today  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  three  nominations,  to  be 
appropriately  referred.  One  of  the 
nominations  is  that  of  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brezze to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


NOMINATION  OF  MAYOR  ANTHONY 
J.  CELEBREZZE  TO  BE  SECRETARY 
OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  permit 
me  to  join  with  him  in  commending, 
first,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
upon  his  splendid  selection  of  an  out- 
standing public  official  and  a  great  citi- 
zen. Secondly.  I  congratulate  Mayor 
Celebrezze  upon  his  appointment.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his  nomi- 
nation will  be  quickly  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  that  he  will  serve  with  dis- 
tinction and  great  ability. 

I  have  known  the  mayor  of  Cleveland 
well  and  favorably.  He  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  as  the  mayor  of  a  great 
city.  He  has  demonstrated  leadership  in 
the  American  Municipal  Association  as 
well  as  in  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
which  indicates  the  quality  of  man.  He 
is  indeed  a  gifted  and  talented  public 
servant.  His  work  in  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic health,  education,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  slum  clearance,  and  the  com- 
bating of  delinquency  and  crime  rep- 
resents part  of  the  great  achievement 
of  his  administration  and  of  his  public 
life.  His  singular  emphasis  upon  the 
improvement  of  education  is  something 
which  I  am  sure  will  stand  him  well  in 
his  new  responsibility. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  being  able 
to  produce  from  the  State  of  Ohio  such 
an  Illustrious  gentleman.  I  am  confident 
the  nomination  will  stand  up  well  not 
only  at  home  but  also  abroad.  It  Indi- 
cates once  again  that  In  the  United 
States  of  America  people  can  rise  to 
great  heights  of  responsibility  in  public 
service  as  well  as  private  achievement, 
from  lowly  begiimlngs. 

As  the  Senator  has  appropriately 
pointed  out,  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who 
will  become  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  came  to  the 
United  States  early  in  life,  the  son  of  an 
immigrant.  In  the  very  near  future  he 
will  be  one  of  the  President's  chief  ad- 
visers in  an  area  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity second  in  Importance  to  none: 
namely,  the  welfare,  education,  and 
health  of  the  American  people. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  his  State, 
as  well  as  the  new  Secretary. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  people  of 
Ohio  are  indeed  proud  of  this  recogni- 
tion given  to  one  of  their  favorite  sons. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  listened  atten- 
tively to  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
said  about  the  President's  nomination  of 
Mayor  Celebrezze  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  remarks. 

I  am  already  under  considerable  obli- 
gation to  Mayor  Celebrezze,  because  at 
one  time  a  few  years  ago  he  gave  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett  and  me  a  key  to  the  city  of 
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Cleveland.  Any  remaining  doubts  I 
might  have  had  about  the  advisability 
of  this  appointment  were  completely  re- 
moved by  the  recommendations  made  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  to  confirm 
the  nomination  when  the  vote  occurs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  worthy 
appointment,  a  good  appointment — In 
fact,  a  splendid  ajipolntment.  I  am 
sure  Mayor  Celebrezae  will  make  a 
splendid  record  in  the  office  and  will  be  a 
fine  successor  to  former  Governor 
Rlblcoff. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  many  friends  of  Mayor  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  in  extending  my  congratula- 
tions to  him  upon  his  selection  by  the 
President  to  become  a  member  of  the 
oCRclal  family  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  is  a  Job  which  requires  the  deep- 
est understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  problems  oonfrontlng  the  citizens  of 
our  country  in  the  field  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  IV)  this  position,  I 
know  Mayor  Celebressze  brings  many 
years  of  experience  which  will  prove  in- 
valuable In  the  proper  fulfillment  of  his 
assignment.  The  Job  calls  for  human 
compassion,  understanding,  and  requires 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  All  of 
these  I  am  sure  Mayor  Celebrezze 
possesses. 

I  first  came  in  contact  with  Mayor 
Celebrezze  on  May  IB.  1055,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
which,  at  that  time,  was  considering 
amendments  to  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
Mayor  Celebrezze  made  a  most  impres- 
sive plea  in  behalf  of  the  consumers  of 
natural  gas.  particularly  as  it  affected 
his  own  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  quite 
evident  at  that  time  that  here  was  a  man 
who  knew  people  and  who  knew  how  to 
plead  their  cause.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  President  Kennedy  has 
made  an  outstandirkg  selection  and  I 
trust  that  the  Senate  will  promptly  pro- 
ceed to  confirm  Anthony  Celebresse  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare so  that  he  may  immediately  apply 
his  outstanding  administrative  ability  on 
the  national  scale  as  he  has  done  so  well 
on  the  local  level  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AGRICUL- 
TURE BY  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Piiday  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, a  private  research  group, 
made  its  recommendations  for  agricul- 
ture. It  recommended  that  the  appro- 
priations be  cut  from  $8  to  $3  billion, 
that  one-third  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
should  be  eliminated  during  the  next  5 
years,  and  that  price  supports  for  agri- 
cultural commodities  should  be  removed. 
I  am  appalled  and  greatly  distressed 
about  these  irresponsible  recommenda- 
tions. !  I 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  CED 
were  followed,  there  would  be  a  cata- 
strophic effect  on  North  Dakota  economy. 


which  would  sound  the  death  knell  for 
traditional  family  agriculture. 

This  report  is  a  clear  and  luunistakable 
sign  of  the  rising  opposition  to  the  farm 
program  brought  about  by  the  failure  to 
reduce  surplus  and  costs.  The  Ken- 
nedy farm  plan  is  designed  to  meet  these 
objections  and  to  save  a  farm  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  in  its  morning  paper,  pointing 
out  the  effects  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  CED,  and  exposing  its  basic  weak- 
nesses. I  urge  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  carefully  read  the  editorial  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  which 
has  been  placed  In  the  Record. 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  POUNDING 
OF  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  all  Americans  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  founding  of  the  land-grant 
college  system.  With  the  passage  of 
the  MorrUl  Act  in  July  1862  this  coun- 
try took  the  Initial  steps  which  have  led 
to  the  most  productive  agricultural  com- 
plex ever  known.  That  law,  which  pro- 
vided grants  of  land  to  States  for  col- 
leges of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
was  the  impetus  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  unique  educational 
Institutions — the  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  part  the  character  of  the  land- 
grant  schools  was  shaped  by  the  convic- 
tions of  many  that  the  existing  colleges 
and  universities  were  too  narrowly  pre- 
occupied with  studies  of  the  classics. 
More  important,  the  land -grant  iiistitu- 
tlons  presented  opportunities  to  the 
people  of  large  rural  areas  of  the  Nation 
to  equip  themselves  with  skills  and 
knowledge  for  grappUiig  with  persistent 
and  complex  agricultural  problems. 
Through  these  schools  the  vital  inter- 
change between  the  farmers  and  the 
scientists  was  n'>ui'lshed  and  strength- 
ened. 

Today  the  68  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  provide  degrees  and  courses 
in  every  major  field  of  the  educational 
spectnun.  Although  these  institutions 
number  less  than  5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  they  enroll  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  undergraduate  students  in 
the  Nation  and  award  almost  40  per- 
cent of  all  doctoral  degrees. 

The  history  of  North  Dakota's  land- 
grant  institution.  North  Dakota  State 
University,  is  representative  of  this 
transformation  from  fundamentally 
agricultural  schools  to  richly  diversified 
educational  institutions.  Following  Its 
establishment  In  1890.  the  State  univer- 
sity chiefly  concerned  itself  with  the 
needs  and  problems  of  farmers  who  were 
then  rapidly  moving  into  the  State. 
That  single  agricultural  college  has  now 
become  a  university  with  six  colleges 
and  wide-ranging  curriculums.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  developments  and 
changes  in  the  economy  of  the  State,  the 
region,  and  the  Nation. 

Historically.  North  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity has  a  remswkable  record  of  re- 
search achievements  in  response  to  the 


problems  of  agriculture  and  Industry. 
It  was  at  this  school  that  Edwin  F.  Ladd 
carried  on  extensive  investigations  of 
the  milling  aixi  baking  qualities  of 
Dunmi  wheat  and  showed  its  supericHlty 
for  the  production  of  macaroni,  spaghet- 
ti, and  no<xlles.  Many  of  the  pioneering 
experiments  and  studies  aimed  at  com- 
bating plant  and  animal  diseases  were 
carried  on  under  university  axispices  at 
Fargo.  These  developments  and  many 
others  have  meant  the  saving  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  North  Dakotans 
and  farmers  everywhere. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  university  has 
not  neglected  other  primary  educational 
functions.  It  offers  a  broad  program  of 
studies  for  undergraduates  in  arts  and 
sciences,  chemistry,  engineering,  home 
economics,  and  pharmacy.  It  is  an- 
nually the  scene  of  teachers'  workshops 
and  institutes  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  instructional  skills  and  ma- 
terials. 

Thus,  North  Dakota  State  University 
has  become  what  cmy  viable  educational 
institution  must  be — a  mechanism  for 
beneficial  change  In  the  society.  The 
staff  at  State  continues  to  scan  the  hori- 
zons for  fruitful  subjects  for  research. 
One  project,  recently  undertaken  In  the 
college  of  engineering  in  conjunction 
with  certain  State  agencies,  is  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  Industrial-economic 
potentials  of  the  State.  It  is  this  con- 
tinuing application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  methods  to  actual  economic 
problems  which  has  made  the  American 
farmer  productive  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Mr.  Morrtll  and  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  last  century.  The  tech- 
nological revolution  In  agriculture 
which  we  ervjoy  today  is  the  collective 
achievement  of  scientists,  farmers,  and 
businessmen.  The  land -grant  colleges 
very  often  were  the  catalyst  In  which 
the  imarination  and  inventiveness  of 
these  individuals  was  crystallized. 

Now.  after  100  years  of  progress,  we 
can  look  with  confidence  to  these  Insti- 
tutions for  continuing  leadership,  for 
they  have  built  traditions  of  service  and 
accomplishment  which  I  am  happy  and 
grateful  to  salute  in  this,  the  centen- 
nial year  of  their  establishment. 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  voting  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son). We  have  had  presented  to  us  one 
of  the  most  completely  documented 
cases  for  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation 
that  I  have  seen  In  a  long  while.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that  there  is  no  question  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  no 
question  but  that  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  Important  proposals 
we  will  vote  on  this  year. 

Let  me  state  briefly  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  evidence  we  have  had  pre- 
sented in  this  Chamber  must  inevitably 
lead  us: 

First.  Older  people  need  more  her.lth 
care  than  yoimger  people  and  have  less 
income  to  meet  the  costs  of  health  care. 
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Second.  Private  Insurance  alone  can- 
not do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Third.  Public  assistance  cannot  be  re- 
lied on  to  do  the  basic  job;  its  effects  are 
uneven  and  Its  undignified  approach  is 
not  accepted  by  the  American  iJeople. 

Poxirth.  The  proposal  we  are  to  vote  on 
Is  sound,  conservative,  and  an  effective 
base  on  which  to  build  truly  adequate 
health  protection  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  like  on  many  other  oc- 
casions. I  suspect,  most  American  people 
In  their  wisdom  have  already  drawn 
these  conclusions;  they  have  seen  first 
hand  these  inescapable  facts.  Now,  this 
is  not  because  the  American  people  have 
some  extrasensory  perception;  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  experienced  in  their 
dally  lives  the  facts  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  statistical  form. 

Older  people  have  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

They  know  what  a  devastating  finan- 
cial blow  a  serious  illness  can  be. 

They  experience  firsthand  the  can- 
cellation of  health  Insurance  policies  and 
increases  in  premiiuns  that  they  cannot 
afford  out  of  their  limited  incomes. 

They  find  themselves  unable  to  buy  a 
health  insurance  policy  that  will  cover 
preexisting  conditions. 

They  experience  the  humiliation  of 
having  to  take  a  pauper's  oath  or  ac- 
cept a  lien  on  the  home  they  worked 
years  to  buy  to  get  help  when  their  sav- 
ings are  gone. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  of  us  could  be 
s\u-prised  that  the  people  have  already 
decided  what  the  only  effective  solution 
is.  They  see  how  social  security  works; 
they  get  their  cash  benefits  every 
month;  they  accept  it.  no,  they  favor 
it;  they  would  not — they  could  not— live 
without  it. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  has  re- 
ceived letters  that  demonstrate  every  one 
of  the  statements  I  have  made — I  know 
I  have. 

I  cannot  recall  another  Issue  In  recent 
times  on  which  I  have  received  so  much 
favorable  mail  written  In  pencil  on  a 
sheet  of  note  paper.  The  threat  of  heavy 
health  costs  hangs  heavy  over  the  heads 
of  our  older  citizens  and  the  elimination 
of  this  threat  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  in  their  lives.  And  every 
time  I  get  a  letter  from  an  older  voter 
supporting  this  proposal,  I  wonder  how 
many  more  wanted  to  write  but  could 
not  becaiise  they  are  in  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home. 

I  am  continually  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  the  beliefs  that  these  people 
have  in  this  proposal.  I  fully  expect 
that  they  will  ask  questions  of  some  of 
us  after  this  vote  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
explain  a  vote  so  obviously  contrary  to 
their  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  now  Is  the  time  for  this 
body  to  catch  up  with  the  American 
people  and  act  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. No  more  delay  will  be  accepted, 
no  excuse  will  be  accepted.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  vote  in  favor  of  this  important 
proposal. 


IMPORTATION  OP  RESIDUAL  OIL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  days  we  have  wit- 
nessed   the    astounding    and    boldfaced 


pressure  tactics  of  Importers  of  foreign 
waste  residual  oil  who.  although  they 
already  are  reaping  huge  profits  at  the 
expense  of  American  coal  and  rallroawl 
workers  and  investors,  are  seeking  even 
greater  returns  regardless  of  what  it  does 
to  the  American  economy. 

I  refer  to  the  well-publicized  attempts 
on  the  part  of  these  oil  importers  to  sug- 
gest that  Federal  Government  installa- 
tions— Including  military  posts,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  vital  centers  in  the 
Washington  area — are  now  in  danger  of 
numing  completely  out  of  fuel  because 
they  are  unable  to  purchase  foreign  oil. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  are  well 
aware,  I  believe,  of  the  critical  damage 
which  excessive  Imports  of  this  cheap 
foreign  waste  petroleum  product  are  al- 
ready causing  in  my  State,  and  the  other 
26  States  which  produce  coal. 

For  the  oil  importers,  who  reap  these 
profits  at  our  expense,  to  trump  up  and 
propagandize  the  fear  that  Washington 
Government  buildings  may  be  unable  to 
keep  their  heating  plants  going,  because 
of  controls  on  the  imports  of  residual 
oil,  is  an  obvious  pressure  move  to  vio- 
late the  residual  import  control  program. 

These  spurious  claims  are  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has 
been  unable  to  purchase  residual  oil  for 
Government  buildings  in  the  National 
Capital  area,  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
agency  is  now  virtually  out  of  fuel  and 
being  forced  to  "borrow"  foreign  oil 
from  an  importer  who  has  no  legal  im- 
port tickets  to  sell  it. 

A  very  close  look  should  be  taken  at 
this  whole  situation  to  determine  just 
what  is  behind  it.  If  the  published  re- 
ports are  true,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
know: 

First.  Why  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  let  its  supply  of  fuel 
become  exhausted,  even  though  it  has 
received  bids  offering  oil  at  no  more 
than  the  agency  paid  for  it  last  year. 

Second.  Why  a  progressively  increas- 
ing number  of  Federal  installations  in 
the  Washington  area  are  now  able  to 
burn  only  residual  oil,  practically  all  of 
which  must  be  shipped  here  from  over- 
seas, and  which  would  not  be  available 
in  a  national  emergency. 

Third.  Why  oil  importing  companies 
feel  they  can  bid  to  supply  oil  to  a  cus- 
tomer even  though  they  have  already 
exhaiisted  their  import  tickets  for  the 
period  involved.  And  why  such  import- 
ers feel  that  the  Government's  Import 
control  program  is  so  ineffective  that 
they  should  be  granted  supplemental 
tickets  just  because  they  have  the 
contract. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
in  this  situation,  as  contrasted  with  the 
spurious  propaganda  that  is  being  put 
out  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment's oil  imp>ort  control  program,  or 
to  force  the  granting  of  additional  im- 
port quotas  to  an  importer  who  has 
already  exhausted  his  legal  limit  and  Is 
seeking  even  greater  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  fuels  producers  and 
transporters  and   their  employees. 

First  of  all.  it  is  obvious  that  there 
is  no  real  shortage  of  residual  oil  today. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
should  have  no  trouble  getting  all  the 


oil  It  needs,  at  a  price  comparable  to  or 
even  lower  than  It  has  previously  paid. 
I  am  informed  that  the  GSA  turned 
down  bids  last  May  for  150.000  barrels 
of  residual  at  $2.19  per  barrel — or  6 
cents  less  than  it  now  is  reported  to  have 
"negotiated"  an  "emergency"  supply  of 
15,000  barrels  from  the  Steuart  Petro- 
leum Co. 

Yet,  those  seeking  to  have  the  residual 
oil  Import  quotas  removed  entirely  are 
attempting  to  convince  the  public  that, 
because  of  quotas,  the  agency  Is  unable 
to  obtain  the  fuel  oil  it  needs  and  Fed- 
eral Installations  In  Washington  for 
which  it  purchases,  are  faced  with  shut- 
ting down  their  heating  plants.  This 
constitutes  a  practice  of  unadulterated 
deceit. 


COMMUNIST  CUBA 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  about  Cuba  fea- 
tured in  the  Baltimore  News-Post  on 
June  28.  1962.  This  piece  Is  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Phyllis  Chait,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Women's  Committee 
for  Cuban  Freedom.  This  lady  and  her 
associates  have  been  active  in  bringing 
the  facts  about  the  Castro  brothers.  Fidel 
and  Raul,  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
In  the  light  of  the  report  made  by  Mrs. 
Chait,  these  Marxist-Leninist,  criminal 
conspirators  are  the  Soviet  gauleiters  of 
Cuba.  They  do  what  their  masters  in 
Soviet  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  order 
them  to  do.  The  results  are  similar  to 
the  Nazi  crimes  committed  by  Adolf 
Hitler. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  article 
by  another  Marylander,  the  Reverend 
Father  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  Ph.  D.,  D.D., 
associate  editor  of  World  Affairs  and 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Carroll- 
ton  Manor,  Frederick  County,  Md.  Dr. 
Thorning  believes  that  victory  for  the 
Cuban  people  will  require  a  stoppage  In 
the  fiow  of  oil  to  the  nearby  island,  now 
a  captive  nation  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   View  or   Red   Cuba   Distokted,   Sats 
Leadeh  or  Freedom  Obottp 

Americans  have  a  distorted  view  of  life 
In  Communist  Cuba  because  reporters  al- 
lowed to  visit  tbe  Caribbean  country  are 
carefully  screened  by  the  Castro  government. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Chait,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Women's  Committee  for  Cuban  Free- 
dom, said  here  today. 

"The  only  foreign  newsmen  now  allowed 
to  visit  Cuba  are  carefully  picked  for  their 
objective  sympathies,"  Mrs.  Chait  said, 
"meaning  that  those  reporters  are  expected 
to  be  equally  selective  In  chooelng  the  facts 
to  put  In  their  stories. 

"Moreover,  if  the  newsmen  get  to  be  a  lit- 
tle too  objective,  they  are  barred  from  re- 
txirning  to  Cuba — and  about  90  percent  of 
the  journalists  who  once  covered  Cuban  af- 
fairs are  in  the  latter  category. 

"As  a  result  some  of  the  favored  news- 
men paint  pictures  of  Cuban  life  in  even 
rosier  hues  than  do  the  Cuban  Communists 
themselves." 

Mrs.  Chait  said  that  recent  television  pro- 
grams and  new8pai>er  articles  had  contained 
glowing  references  to  housing,  educational, 
and  cultural  programs  in  Cuba.  One  com- 
mentator  lavishly  praised   the   land   reform 
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program,    fikuveral  othsrs  described  the  food 
situation  as  quite  adequate,  she  said. 

"That  is  Eiore  than  a  little  absurd,"  Mrs. 
Chait  said,  '  because  Fidel  Castro,  Che  Gue- 
vara, and  o'.her  top  Cuban  R«ds  have  re- 
peatedly an<l  publicly  admitted  severe  ra- 
tioning problems,  industrial  setbacks,  and 
acute  housing  shortages — and  blamed  it  aU 
on  the  United  States,  of  course." 

"It  should  also  be  noted,"  she  continued, 
••that  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
recently  released  statistics  showing  that  Cuba 
was  one  of  the  best-fed  nations  in  the  world 
In  1958.  whereas  today  she  Is  the  worst  fed 
in  the  hemljphere. 

"Dally  calorie  consumption  has  fallen  well 
below  the  2,600  figure  set  by  the  United 
Nations  Pood  and  Health  Organization  as  an 
absolute  minimum. 

"As  for  agrarian  reform,  those  reporters 
neglected  to  point  out  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  land  titles  given  the  peasants  Is  less 
than  9.000. 

"Nor  do  those  title*  represent  genuine 
ownership.  The  farmer  can't  sell  or  lease  his 
land.  He  must  grow  the  crops  ordered  by 
the  government  and  sell  them  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  government-fixed  prices. 

"And  if  he  falls  to  meet  his  norm,  he  for- 
feits his  'title'  to  the  land.  In  other  words, 
the  Cuban  farmer  is  now  no  more  than  a 
servant  of  the  state. 

"Those  reporters  also  failed  to  mention 
the  "housing  problem'  of  a  large  and  ap- 
parently forgotten  group  of  Cubans.  They 
are  the  93.385  Cubans  of  all  classes  who  are 
Jammed  Into  prisons  and  concentration 
camps  never  Intended  to  hold  a  fraction  of 
that  number. 

"The  plight  of  those  pwlsoners  is  almost 
unimaginable.  Escapees,  released  prisoners, 
and  even  former  guards  have  fully  described 
the  daily  atrocities  and  Inhuman  living  con- 
ditions in  those  prisons. 

"To  blandly  Ignore  their  existence  in  any 
account  of  modern  Cuba  is  more  than  bad 
reporting. 

"It  IS  highly  questionable  ethics. 

"Finally,  it  Is  quite  true  that  the  Cuban 
Communists  are  devoting  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  country^  youth.  Some  15,000 
young  people  are  to  be  sent  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  Indoctrination.  Other 
thousands  of  Cuban  young  people  are  being 
brainwashed  at  Indoctrination  centers 
throughout  the  island. 

"Those  children  are  being  taught  to  hate. 
Hate  U  replacing  love  of  home  and  family. 
The  hatred  that  Is  being  systematically  im- 
planted in  children's  minds  is  the  real 
ugliness  behind  those  news  stories  of  'cul- 
tural centers'  and  "antl-Ullteracy 
palgns.'  '■ 


cam- 


VISIT     U.SJ^. 


PROGRAM— 1 
OLD 


YEAR 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  just 
a  little  over  a  year  that  Congress  passed 
the  International  Travel  Act  establish- 
ing the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  In  these 
few  short  months  the  agency's  Visit 
U.S.A.  profrram  has  made  considerable 
impact.  There  Is  already  a  noticeable 
shortening  In  the  gap  between  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  visitors  abroad  and  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  visitors  to  this  country. 
I  congratulate  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Luther  Hodgea,  and  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Volt  Gllmore, 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  State  of  California  has  a  great 
stake  in  a  stepped-up  foreign  tourist 
trade,  and  It  Is  making  every  effort  to 
promote  the  Visit  U.S.A.  program.  This 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Tourist  Trade 
of  the  California  Assembly  held  hearings 
on  the  subject  In  San  Pranclsoo,    It  was 


my  privilege  to  present  a  statement  to 
the  committee.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Claih  Engle,  Demo- 
crat, or  Calitornia,  Before  the  Bxtbcom- 
mtttex  on  Tourist  Trade  or  the  Calitor- 
nia Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Wats 
AND  Means,  San  Francisco,  July  10,  1962 
Jiist    a   little   over    a   year   ago   Congress 
passed  the  International  Travel  Act.     After 
years  of  almost  exclusive  reliance  upon  our 
own  citizens,  diplomats,  publicists,  military 
forces  to  Interpret  America  and  Americans 
abroad,  we  passed  a  law  that  recognized  that 
our   country's   most  convincing   spokesmen 
are  the  visitors  who  come  here  from  abroad 
of  their  own  free  will,  at  their  own  expense, 
to  see  the  face  of  America  for  themselves. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  Join  Senator  Mag- 
NUSON  In  the  bill  that  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Travel  Service.     The  bi- 
partisan support  the  bill  received  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  continuation  of  a  policy 
of  millions  for   tourUm   abroad  but  not  1 
cent  for  tourism  in  America  cannot  be  logi- 
cally reconciled  with  a  billion-dollar  travel 
gap  and  a  93.7  billion  balance-of-payments 
deficit.     Nor  could  it  be  reconciled  with  the 
President's  call  for  a  bold  new  program  of 
export  expansion. 

Action  on  the  proposal  was  long  overdue. 
There  are  the  same  reasons  for  foreigners 
to  visit  the  United  States  as  for  Americans 
to  go  abroad.  Yet  while  other  countries 
have  assiduously  promoted  travel  within 
their  bounds,  the  United  States  has  ignored 
the  subject.  The  existence  of  this  travel 
gap  Is  not  In  Itself  siirprlsing.  For  a  variety 
of  economic  reasons  Americans  have  consist- 
ently Journeyed  abroad  in  larger  numbers 
than  foreigners  who  visit  the  United  States. 
In  the  years  immediately  following  World 
War  II  this  imbalance  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  worldwide  lack  of  dollar  ex- 
change available  for  nonessential  travel. 
Yet  since  the  war.  If  economic  factors  had 
been  the  sole  criterion  of  the  movement  of 
tourist  traffic  between  nations,  we  should 
have  found  travel  to  the  United  States  in- 
creasing— at  least  as  fast  if  not  faster  than 
the  volume  of  American  tourism  abroad. 
The  last  decade  has  seen  a  rapid  and  dra- 
matic recovery  of  industrialized  countries 
abroad — with  a  corre8p>ondlng  improvement 
in  the  levels  of  Income  and  standards  of 
living.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
lifting  or  relaxation  of  foreign  currency  re- 
strictions on  travel.  All  of  this  should  have 
contributed  toward  creating  a  higher  pKJten- 
tlal  for  tourist  flow  to  the  United  States. 

So  that  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that 
our  ever-widening  travel  gap  Is  a  wholly  nat- 
ural or  Inevitable  phenomenon.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  long 
series  of  policies,  followed  by  our  own  as  well 
as  foreign  governments,  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote travel  from  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  recipro- 
cal program  to  encourage  travel  to  this  coun- 
try. 

But  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the 
dollars  flowing  out  of  the  United  States  are 
being  spent  by  American  tourists  abroad  and 
that  we  must  take  steps  to  induce  foreign 
tourists  to  bring  some  of  the  dollars  home. 

In  setting  up  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  that  the  function  of  the 
new  agency  was  to  go  abroad  and  advertise, 
to  help  cut  the  redtap)e  that  hinders  travel, 
to  encovirage  low-cost  travel  for  more  peo- 
ple, and  to  help  assure  a  warm  welcome  to 
visitors.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  law 
which  competes  with  American  travel  agents 
or  tourist  agents.  The  new  U.S.  travel  sales- 
man wUl  not  sell  tickets  or  book  space,  or 


recommend  specific  establishments.     This  Is 
still  the  Job  of  private  enterprise. 

But  advertising,  travel-poster  appeal,  and 
cutting  the  redtape  of  Government  proce- 
dures for  visitors  are  not  enough.  We  have 
some  large  practical  problems,  long  since 
solved  in  most  big  cities  of  other  well- 
traveled  countries,  that  we  have  to  face. 

We  need  more  people  with  language  skills — 
at  otxr  airports,  at  our  hotels,  and  elsewhere 
to  help  visitors  who  do  not  speak  English. 
In  this  country  we  have  very  few  restaurants 
that  have  menus  printed  In  any  language 
but  English.  Very  few  of  our  taxi  drivers, 
and  bus  drivers,  our  policemen,  and  shop 
clerks  have  had  any  experience  in  helping 
travelers  from  other  countries.  The  matter 
of  prices  is,  of  course,  a  major  problem.  For- 
eign visitors  accustomed  to  lower  costs  and 
lower  income  are  shocked  at  prices  here — and 
they  don't  have  the  American's  knowledge  of 
where  to  find  hotels,  restaurants,  and  stores 
In  the  moderate  price  range. 

These  problems  wUl  be  worked  out.  The 
possibilities  are  infinite.  They  range  from 
those  directly  Involved  In  the  travel  busi- 
ness and  the  staffs  of  the  various  State  travel 
offices  to  the  individual  American  called  upon 
for  extra  courtesy  when  he  meets  a  foreign 
visitor  asking  directions. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  is  now  12  months 
old.  Yet  it  has  virtually  completed  Its 
toollng-up  period.  Two  months  after  the 
bill  was  signed  the  agency  laimched  its  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  plan.  It  set 
off  a  crash  program  to  produce  good  maps, 
folders,  posters,  booklets,  slides,  films,  sales 
kits,  and  exhibits.  Here  is  where  the  Indi- 
vidual States  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Travel  Service  has  recently  Issued 
Its  first  progress  report.  It  is  an  encourag- 
ing report.  It  projects  for  1962  a  lO-percent 
Increase  over  1961  in  forelgn-vUltor  spending. 
This  could  be  enough  to  effect  the  first  re- 
duction In  oiu-  overall  travel  deficit.  We  do 
not  expect  to  achieve  dramatic  improvements 
overnight.  But  we  do  expect  to  make  steady 
progress  in  building  the  United  States  as 
a  tourist  destination. 

The  dividends  will  extend  beyond  the  dol- 
lar value.  It  will  extend  to  some  valuable 
International  good  will  and  some  interesting 
experiences  for  Americans. 

The  stake  that  California  has  in  an  ac- 
celerated tourist  trade  in  this  country  is 
tremendouis.  A  recent  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  underscores  the  fact  that 
California's  attractive  power  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  European  and  Latin 
American  visitors  are  more  enthusiastic 
about  California  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  As  the  gateway  for  visitors  from 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Far  East,  California 
has  an  enormous  advantage.  Foreign  tour- 
ists constitute  a  great  export  market.  Re- 
member, where  people  first  land  is  where  they 
start  spending  their  money. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  need  much 
more  than  promotional  activity  abroad.  We 
need  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a  climate 
of  real  hospitality  and  welcome  for  our  for- 
eign visitors.  We  need,  in  short,  some  broad 
Imaginative  efforts  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  opportunities  open  to  us. 

I  am  confident  that  the  State  of  California 
will  meet  the  challenge.  I  am  delighted  to 
see  the  strong  Interest  that  it  Is  showing 
in  the  Visit  U.S.A.  program.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  one  of  the  purposes  of  these 
hearings  Is  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
setting  up  a  statewide  travel  promotion  of- 
fice. Such  an  agency  would,  of  course,  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  U.S.  Travel  Service. 
As  the  situation  now  stands,  the  U.8.  Travel 
Service  has  to  deal  with  several  different 
travel  organizations  in  California  to  get  liter- 
ature and  other  material  on  the  State  to 
send  abroad.  However,  coordination  will  be 
much  easier  now  with  the  appointment  re- 
cently   by    Governor    Brown    of    Adolph    P. 
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Schuman.  cbalrman  ot  the  San  Francisco 
World  Trade  Center  Authority,  to  aerye  as 
the  DJ3.  Travel  Service  representative  in 
California. 

I  look  forward  In  the  next  few  years  to 
a  very  lively  foreign  toxirlat  trade  In  this 
country.  It  wlu  help  Immeasurably  to  close 
thn»  travel  dollar  gap.  It  will  help  our  do- 
mestic economy.  And,  most  Important,  it 
will  contribute  to  International  good  will. 
In  getting  more  people  from  abroad  to  come 
here  and  see  bow  we  live,  how  we  work,  how 
we  learn — we  are  building  the  best  defense 
against  tUe  propaganda  attacks  of  our 
enemies. 

I  wish  this  committee  every  success  In  Its 
tforta  to  strengthen  the  Visit  n.S.A.  pro- 
granx  In  California.  Your  efforts  will  pay 
c^  In  dollars  and  friends  for  California  and 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoxTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  morning  business  be  con- 
cluded and  that  the  Senate  go  into  the 
regular  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  morning  business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  OfiBcer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

Without  objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10606) 
to  extend  and  improve  the  public  as- 
sistance and  child  welfare  services  prc- 
grams  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Anderson 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
and  other  Senators,  when  amendments 
other  than  the  Anderson  amendments 
are  not  pending,  may  speak  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  the  pro- 
ponents or  opponents  of  the  Anderson 
amendments.  We  followed  such  a  pro- 
cedure on  Friday  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
on  matters  not  related  to  the  pending 
amendments  be  permitted  to  do  so  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  either  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  opponents  or  proponents 
of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK  in  the  chain.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


IMMEDIATE  ACTION  NEEDED  TO 
RELIEVE  IMPACT  OF  DROUGHT 
CONDITIONS  IN  UPSTATE  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  address  the  Senate  on  a  subject 
which  I  have  mentioned  often  before,  the 
Soviet  oil  offensive.  Before  doing  so  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  two  other 
subjects. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  serious  drought 
condition  has  hit  more  than  10  counties 
In  the  State  of  New  York. 


This  weekend.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  appealed  to  Secre- 
tary Freeman  for  emergency  drought  re- 
lief for  an  area  encompassing  some  18 
counties  in  upstate  New  York.  Ten  of 
these  coimties  have  already  been  de- 
clared disaster  aieas  by  the  Governor. 
Eight  more  are  suffering  serious  losses 
because  of  these  conditions. 

Farmers  in  this  area  want  the  De- 
partment to  permit  them  to  graze  and 
harvest  hay  held  by  the  Government.  It 
Is  held  under  three  programs;  the  feed 
grain  program,  the  wheat  stabilization 
program,  and  the  soil  bank  conservation 
reserve. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  reason- 
able request.  Provision  would  be  made, 
as  is  required,  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Government  through  the  reduction  of 
future  payments  in  amounts  equal  to 
the  fair  value  of  the  crop  released. 

My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  I  have  today  ad- 
dressed a  wire  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture urging  immediate  action  by  his 
Department  on  this  application.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  has  taken  the 
first  step.  He  has  declared  these  coun- 
ties disaster  areas.  It  Is  now  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  follow 
thj  ough  and  give  us  the  relief  we  need. 
I  express  the  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  this  week  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  fact,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  have  a  decision  by  Wednesday. 

This  is  a  serious  crisis.  Nothing  is  so 
frustrating  and  disturbing  as  the  drying 
up  of  crops  because  of  the  lack  of  rain. 
There  is  nothing  a  faimer  can  do.  He 
is  a  victim  of  forces  far  beyond  his  con- 
trol. Certainly,  we  can  and  should  do 
all  we  can  do  use  the  power  and  resources 
of  Government  to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  iaclude  at  this  point  in  the  Rzc- 
OHD  a  copy  of  the  joint  telegram  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman  referred  to  above. 

There   being  no  objecUon.   the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  ORvnj.x  L.  Fuxman, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DjC.: 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  request  for 
emergency  assistance  for  10  counties  in 
New  York  State  be  Immediately  processed 
by  your  Department.  Drought  conditions  In 
these  counties  are  severe.  Permission  to 
harvest  soil  bank  and  other  reserve  acreage 
would  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  hard- 
hit  farmers. 

Dairy  farmers  have  suffered  particularly 
heavy  losses.  Danger  therefore  exists  that 
the  decline  In  milk  production  will  result  In 
emergency  price  Increases  for  New  York  area 
consxmiers.  We  completely  endorse  the 
recommendations  made  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  express  our  hope  that  your  De- 
partment will  act  swiftly  and  that  the  appro- 
priate relief  wUl  be  granted  this  week. 
Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

KKM NTTH  B.  KXATTNC, 

V.S.  Senators. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  PRAYER  IN 
PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  timely  and  inspiring  ser- 
mon entitled  "Are  We  Off  Speaking 
Terms  With  God?— The  Ethics  of  Prayer 


in  Public  Schools."  delivered  by  the 
learned  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  of  Staunton.  Va..  Rev.  Richard 
R.  Potter,  D.D. 

Hiere  being  no  objecUon.  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Are  Wk  Orr  Spkaxino  Terms  With  Goo? 

Tm  Ethics  or  Prater  in  Public  Schools 

DETrrEROHOMT  8 :  11-20 

(By  the  Reverend  Richard  R.  Potter,  DJD., 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Staunton,  Va.) 
A  famous  story  of  French  history  recounts 
that  Voltaire,  a  notorious  Infidel,  was  stand- 
ing beelde  a  friend  one  day  on  the  streets  of 
Paris  when  there  passed  by  a  reUglous  pro- 
cession carrying  a  cruclUx.  Voltaire  lifted 
his  hat.  His  friend,  noticing  this  unexpected 
gesture  said:  "What  la  this?  Are  you  recon- 
ciled to  God?"  "No,"  said  Voltaire  with 
sharp  Irony,  "we  salute,  but  we  do  not 
speak." 

The  question  of  our  sermon  this  morning 
concerns  this  very  circumstance — saluta- 
tion without  conversation,  recognition  with- 
out reconciliation — not  for  the  notorious 
Ptench  infidel,  upon  whom  Judgment  has  al- 
ready descended,  but  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  upon  whom  judgment  has  not 
yet  come.  Our  question,  therefore.  Is  not 
whether  we  recognize  God  In  our  his- 
tory but  whether  we  communicate  with  Him 
m  our  life.  It  Is  not  whether  we  permit  Him 
to  be  worshiped  In  private  homes  or  seml- 
prlvate  churches,  temples,  and  shrines, 
but  whether  we  converse  with  Him  as  a  living 
reality  in  our  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  life.  It  Is  not  whether  we.  as 
Individuals,  are  in  touch  with  Him  but 
whether  we,  as  a  nation,  rely  upon  His  provi- 
dence. We  ask,  therefore:  "Are  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, on  or  off  speaking  terms  with  God?" 

The  Immediate  background  of  this  ques- 
tion, of  course.  Is  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  June  25  declaring  unconstitutional 
the  nondenomlnatlonal  22-word  prayer  clr- 
ciilated  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  New 
York  State  educational  system.  The  prayer 
said  Blmply:  "Almighty  God  we  acknowledge 
our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy 
blessing  upon  ns,  our  parents,  our  teachers, 
and  our  country."  It  is  not  the  Intent  of 
this  sermon  to  argue  the  legal  technicalities 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  We  are 
willing  to  concede  the  fact  that  that  august 
body  made  what  must  l>e  regarded  as  a  judi- 
cially correct  decision.  But  a  larger  fact  Is 
that  the  decision,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
has  Ignited  the  long  smoldering  and  highly 
volatile  issues  of  church  and  state,  constitu- 
tional rights,  freedom  of  religion,  and  even 
States'  rights.  People  everywhere  now  are 
searching  not  for  the  letter  of  the  law  but 
for  the  spirit  of  It.  It  Is  beginning  to  be- 
come not  merely  a  matter  of  what  Is  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  but  rather  what  now.  In  the 
light  of  a  long  tradition  of  religious  faith 
and  Increasing  problems  of  pluralistic  society, 
do  we  the  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  have  as  the  law  of  our  land. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  of  the  church  can 
overestimate  the  historical  significance  of 
this  decision.  It  has  pierced  the  very  heart 
of  our  Nation  and  opened  up  a  gaping,  bleed- 
ing wound  which,  unless  healed,  can  drain 
away  our  life's  blood  and  leave  us  a  colorless, 
soulless  corpse.  There  Is  possibility  on  the 
one  hand  that  this  wound  can  deepen  and 
spread  and  ao  Infect  the  whole  life  of  America 
that  in  our  seeking  of  religious  freedom  we 
become  enslaved  to  secularism.  Those  who 
see  this  possibility  prophesy  the  elimination 
of  such  time-honored  customs  as  chaplains 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  prayers  In  the  senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  use  of  hymns,  reli- 
gious paintings,  religious  holidays  and  the 
like.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  all  the  furor  over  the  Issue  may 
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lead  to  a  clarification  of  It.  Some,  foremost 
of  whom  li«  oiu'  own  Senator  Robertson,  be- 
lieve that  a  congressional  resolution,  perhaps 
even  a  constitutional  amendment,  should  be 
adopted  to  clarify  It.  Those  who  see  this 
possibility  want  to  declare  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Almighty  God  our  lather  are  Irrevocably 
united  In  common  destiny  and  covenant 
loyalty. 

As  we  today  add  our  voices  to  this  matter 
let  us  do  BO  from  the  background  of  God's 
word  as  recorded  In  the  Book  of  Deuteron- 
omy. Here  Is  solemn  warning  to  Israel,  God's 
ancient  people,  that  unless  they  acknowledge 
the  providence  and  sovereignty  of  God  they 
shall  surely  perish.  Moses,  their  great  lead- 
er, Is  speaking:  "Take  heed,  lest  you  forget 
the  Lord  your  God  •  •  •  lest  when  you  have 
eaten  and  are  full,  and  have  built  goodly 
bouses  and  live  In  them,  and  when  your 
flocks  and  herds  multiply,  and  your  silver 
and  gold  Is  multiplied,  and  all  that  you  have 
Is  multiplied,  that  your  heart  be  lifted  up 
and  you  forget  the  Lord  yotir  God.  •  •  •  Be- 
ware lest  you  say  In  your  heart  my  power  and 
the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth.  •  •  •  And  if  you  forget  the  Lord  your 
Ood  I  solemnly  warn  you  this  day  tluit  you 
shall  surely  perish.  like  the  nations  that 
the  Lord  made  to  perish  before  you,  you 
shall  surely  perish"  (Deuteronomy  8:  11-20) . 

This  warning  to  the  nation  of  Israel  was 
repeated  many  times  by  Its  great  leaders. 
Moses  later.  In  his  farewell  address  to  the 
nation,  said:  "I  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  this  day — I  have  set  before  you  life 
and  death — choose  UXe  that  you  and  your 
descendents  may  live— loving  the  Lord  your 
God,  obeying  His  voloe.  and  cleaving  unto 
Him— for  that  means  life  to  you"  (Deuter- 
onomy 30:  18).  Joshua  later  proclaimed: 
"Choose  ye  whom  you  will  serve — as  for  me 
and  my  house  we  will  serve  Jehovah."  Eli- 
jah put  it:  "How  long  go  ye  hesitating  In 
your  loyalties.  If  Jehovah  be  God  then  serve 
him.  If  Baal  be  god  then  serve  him.  But 
choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve." 

It  Is  thu  kind  of  clear-cut  decision  that 
I  think  we  need.  The  time  has  come  In  our 
world  and  In  our  Nation  for  us  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  how  we  stand  In  the  matter  of 
religion.  If  we  are  satisfied  to  be  listed  by 
the  United  Nations  as  a  pagan  nation,  a 
nation  without  definite  religious  commit- 
ment— then  let  us  say  so.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  want  to  say  to  the  world  that  we 
are  a  God-fearing  people,  tolerant  of  one 
another's  doctrinal  differences,  yet  united  In 
thelstlc  commitment— let  us  say  so.  But  let 
us  not  dillydally  In  deceit  and  delusion.  Nay 
let  us  not  leave  suspended  In  unresolved 
Judiciary  controversy  «  matter  that  must  be 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 

Let  VIS  now,  therefor*,  consider  this  matter 
In  the  light  of  four  questions,  each  of  which 
will  lead  us  a  step  closer  to  a  clear-cut  de- 
cision. First,  did  we  not.  as  a  nation,  pub- 
licly Implore  God's  help  In  the  beginning? 
Second,  have  we  not  publicly  sought  His  aid 
throughout  history?  Third,  do  we  not  need 
publicly  to  seek  It  now?  And  fourth,  should 
we  not  clarify  our  national  status  as  to  our 
relationship  to  God? 

HIS   HELP  IN   THK   BEGINNING 

Did  we  not  publicly  Implore  His  help  In 
the  beginning?  Although  American  life  Is 
made  up  of  many  tributaries,  and  we  who 
are  Presbyterians  would  not  overlook  the 
stanch.  Scots-Irish  who  migrated  Into  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  western  Virginia 
and  also  Into  the  Carollnas;  we  would.  I  be- 
lieve, all  concede  that  the  glory  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  lies  In  both  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  Rock. 

In  1607,  356  years  ago,  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  was  made  In  America  at 
Jamestown.  In  the  records  of  that  colony 
John  Smith,  lu  captain,  noted:   "We  had 


dally  ccmmon  prayer,  morning  and  evening — 
and  surely  God  will  most  merclfuUy  hear 
us."  In  1619  when  the  first  session  of  tb* 
assembly  met  (a  meeting  that  Is  said  to  be 
the  first  elected  governing  body  ever  to  serve 
In  this  country),  the  first  order  of  business 
was  a  prayer.  That  action  was  noted  In  the 
records  of  the  assembly  as  follows :  "But  for- 
asmuch as  man's  affairs  do  little  prosper 
where  God's  service  Is  neglected;  all  the 
Burgesses  took  their  place  In  the  choir  till 
a  prayer  was  said  by  Mr.  Buck,  the  minister, 
that  it  would  please  God  to  guide  us  and 
sanctify  all  oxir  proceedings  to  His  own  glory, 
and  the  good  of  this  plantation."  Still  later. 
In  1774,  when  Boston  was  Invaded  by  the 
British  and  the  Massachusetts  colony  was 
threatened  with  oppression,  the  House  of 
Bvu-gesses  passed  an  order  setting  aside  the 
first  day  of  June  as  "a  day  of  fasting,  humili- 
ation, and  prayer,  devoutly  to  Implore  the 
divine  Interposition." 

Paralleling  this  development  and  begin- 
ning In  1620  there  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock 
a  dedicated  band  of  Pilgrims,  who,  on  the 
Majrflower,  had  Joined  in  a  sacred  compact 
with  one  another  and  with  their  God.  A 
heroic  statue  called  Faith  marks  the  spot 
today  and  with  the  Bible  In  one  hand  and 
an  uplifted  finger  pointed  toward  heaven 
from  the  other  It  boldly  testifies  to  the  world 
the  undisguised  faith  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
It  was  from  this  colony  that  there  originated 
the  great  American  custom  of  Thanksgiving. 
In  his  proclamation  of  1628,  William  Brad- 
ford, its  first  Governor,  opened  his  govern- 
mental proclamation  with  the  words:  "In- 
asmuch as  the  Great  Father  has  given  us 
this  year  an  abundant  harvest,"  and  closed  It 
with  the  words:  "and  render  thanksgiving  to 
ye  Almighty  God  for  all  His  blessings." 

A  century  and  a  half  later  when  these 
colonies  and  others  were  struggling  for  Inde- 
pendent existence  their  military  commander 
In  chief,  George  Washington,  knelt  In  the 
snow  at  Valley  Forge  and  prayed  for  a 
ragged,  hungry.  Ill-equipped  army.  It  was 
this  same  Washington  who,  being  granted 
the  victory,  wrote  at  Newberg  In  1788,  a 
prayer  then  circulated  to  the  colonies,  and 
which  still  Is  a  model  for  all  national 
prayers.  Here  Is  the  way  It  goes:  "Almighty 
God  we  make  our  earnest  prayer  that  Thou 
wilt  keep  the  United  States  In  Thy  holy  pro- 
tection, that  Thou  wilt  Incline  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subor- 
dination and  obedience  to  government,  and 
entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for 
one  another  and  for  their  fellow  citizens  In 
the  United  States  at  large.  And  finally  that 
Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose VIS  all  to  do  Jvistlce,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  hu- 
mility, and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  blessed  religion,  and  without  a  humble 
Imitation  of  whose  example  In  these  things. 
we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation. 
Grant  our  supplications  we  beseech  Thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  ovir  Lord.     Amen." 

But  perhaps  this  preponderance  of  prayer 
in  the  beginning  was  nowhere  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the 
time  of  the  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787.  "In  this  situation  of  this 
assembly  groping  as  It  were  In  the  dark  to 
find  political  truth,  and  scarce  able  to  dis- 
tinguish It  when  presented  to  us,  how  has 
It  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
once  thought  of  humbly  applying  to  the 
Father  of  Light  to  Illumine  our  understand- 
ing? In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  dan- 
ger we  had  dally  prayer  In  this  room  for  the 
divine  protection.  Our  prayers  were  heard 
and  we  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who 
were  engaged  In  the  struggle  must  have  ob- 
served frequent  Instances  of  a  superintending 
providence  In  our  favor.  To  that  kind  prov- 
idence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 


lishing our  futvire  national  felicity.  And 
have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  friend? 
Or  do  we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need 
His  assistance?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time, 
and  the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing 
proof  I  see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs 
In  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  grovmd  without  His  notice. 
Is  It  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  with- 
out His  aid?" 

Now,  175  years  later,  we  know  that,  by  His 
providence,  ovir  Nation  has  risen  and  we  turn 
to  ask  our  second  question. 

HIS    HEU>    THROUGHOUT    HISTORT 

Have  we  not  publicly  sought  His  aid 
throughout  history?  When  George  Wash- 
ington, our  first  President,  was  Inaugvirated 
he  said  In  his  opening  address:  "It  wovild  be 
peculiarly  Improper  to  omit  In  this  first  offi- 
cial act  my  fervent  supplication  to  that  Al- 
mighty Being  who  rules  over  the  universe, 
who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations  and 
whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect,  that  His  benediction  may 
consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  govern- 
ment instituted  by  themselves  for  these  es- 
sential purposes." 

So  has  the  Inauguration  of  Presidents  con- 
tinued to  be  set  In  prayer  vintll  this  day. 
And  who  would  forget  last  year  what  was 
probably  the  longest  Inaugviral  prayer  In 
history.  So  also  are  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  other  governmental  bodies  singularly 
marked  by  prayerful  recognition  of  Almighty 
God. 

How  many  ways  we  express  It.  In  1814 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Imprisoned  aboard  a 
British  warship  watched  through  the  night 
as  shells  fell  ashore  on  Fort  McHenry.  By 
davtm's  early  light  he  saw  "the  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  still  flying  above  the  ramparts  of 
the  embattled  fort  and  penciled  on  an  en- 
velope the  words  destined  to  become  ovir  na- 
tional anthem.     In  It  we  sing: 

"Blest  with  vlct*ry  and  peace  may  the  heav'n 
rescued  land. 

Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cavise  it  Is 
Just, 

And  this  be  our  mottcv— 'In  God  Is  ovir 
trust'." 

And  now  we  Imprint  upon  ovir  coins  and 
our  currency  what  we  boldly  profess  as  our 
national  motto:  "In  God  we  trust."  This 
motto  long  recognized  by  tradition  was  made 
official  by  a  congressional  act  in  1956.  And 
to  the  binding  documents  of  state  we  affix 
the  great  seal  containing  the  Latin  words 
"Annult  Coeptls"  above  the  ever-watching 
eye  symbolizing  God's  providence. 

And  who  among  us  cannot  recall  the  an- 
xiovis  days  of  World  War  n  when  we  so  fer- 
vently espovised  our  cause  as  of  the  divine 
will  and  prayed  expectantly  for  His  bless- 
ings. ECate  Smith  was  a  beloved  symbol  of 
the  Nation  as  she  sang : 

"God  bless  America  land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her. 
Through    the    night    with    the    Ught    from 
above." 

And  but  recently  we  have  added  to  ovir 
pledge  to  the  flag  that  which  was  Implicit 
all  the  time. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands;  one  nation  under  God 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  aU." 

So  then  we,  as  a  nation,  have  recognized 
Ood  and  sought  His  help  not  only  from  the 
beginning  but  throughout  all  our  history. 
Let  us,  therefore,  come  to  our  third  ques- 
tion.   Do  we  not  need  now  to  seek  His  help? 

HIS    HELP     NEEDED     NOW 

Never  before  have  the  lines  been  so  sharply 
drawn   between   atheistic    communism    and 
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thelstle  democracy.  In  a  recent  speech 
Senator  Wnxm  Robzrtson  said:  "This  U  a 
time  when  our  beloved  Nation  Is  threatened 
from  without  by  a  deadly  foe  and  at  the 
same  time  is  threatened  by  destruction  from 
within  by  spiritual  Indliterence  and  moral 
deterioration.  The  conflict  of  deepest  con- 
cern is  not  might  against  superior  might. 
The  major  issue  that  faces  us  today  is  this: 
Will  America  accept  the  moral  challenge  of 
this  hour?  This,  my  friends,"  said  Senator 
RoBKBTSON,  "is  the  world  leadership  to  which 
we  are  called:  to  stand  before  the  nations 
of  the  entire  world  and  say  with  young 
David:  'Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword  and 
shield:  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts."  " 

Communists  repudiate  all  that  we  hold 
basic  to  o\u"  Constitution.  Our  Nation  is 
built  on  the  moral  law,  revealed  in  nature 
and  engraved  on  the  heart  of  man.  The 
best  known  and  noblest  of  American  state 
papers  declare  forthright  that  "certain  un- 
alienable rights  among  them  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are 
ours  by  right  of  endowment  from  the 
Creator.  We  believe  In  Ood  and  the  moral 
law  and  base  our  civil  laws  on  an  ancient 
Ood-glven  Mosaic  code.  The  will  and  way 
of  the  Almighty  ia  b\illt  Into  the  foundation 
of  our  country.  This  Is  not  so  of  Commu- 
nists. They  reject  all  concepts  of  God  or 
of  moral  law.  Karl  Marx  was  an  atheist. 
Lenin  was  an  atheist.  Joseph  Stalin  was  an 
atheist.  NlXlta  Khrushchev  is  an  atheist. 
Shall  we  also  become  atheists?  A  cryptic, 
perhaps  prophetic  sign,  on  a  church  bulletin 
board  was  posted  above  newspaper  clipping 
announcing  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  It 
said:  "Congratvaatlons,  Khrushchev." 

How  desperately  we  need  a  national  faith 
for  which  men  will  fight,  yea,  even  die.  As 
a  chaplain  who  served  In  both  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  war  I  would  not  belittle 
the  many  cases  of  glorious  heroism  of  which 
I  am  fully  aware.  This,  however,  does  not 
blind  me  to  the  shameful  showing  made 
by  many  others  of  the  choice  young  men  of 
modern  America.  Lt.  Col.  William  E.  Mayer 
Interviewed  hundreds  of  U.S.  prisoners 
shortly  after  their  repatriation  from  Korea. 
He  Is  regarded  as  the  Army's  foremost  au- 
thority on  prison  behavior  of  some  7.000 
Americans.  We  can  hardly  believe  hU  find- 
ings. We  excuse  ourselves  by  exaggerating 
the  effects  of  "Communist  brainwashing." 
but  some  cold,  cutting  facts  come  through. 
Colonel  Mayer's  report  Indicates  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  collaborations, 
even  In  the  unduly  large  number  of  prison 
deaths,  was  what  the  soldiers  themselves 
called  "glve-upltls." 

Does  this  not  chill  yo;ir  spirit?  Doesnt  it 
cause  you  to  stop  and  reexamine  this  super- 
toleration  philosophy  than  "anything  goes," 
the  consequence  of  which  Is  Inevitably  that 
"nothing  coxmts."  Is  It  not  time  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  took  stock  of  our  spiritual 
heritage  and  determined  whether  or  not  we 
have  depleted  our  moral  resources?  Dont 
we  need  more  than  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams? Dent  we  need  more  than  scientific 
advancement  programs?  Dont  we  need  to 
give  rebirth  to  some  old  fashioned  Ideals 
for  which  the  young  men  of  America  will  be 
again   willing  to  fight  to  the   finish? 

And  more  than  this.  What  of  our  na- 
tional leadership  to  a  world  floundering  in 
a  conflict  of  cultures?  Shall  we  not  de- 
clare ourselves  to  be  a  people  of  Almighty 
God?  Especially  In  this  church,  wherein 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  baptized,  we  need  in 
this  hour  to  echo  the  words  (now  Inscribed 
at  his  tomb)  that  great  President  uaed  in 
submitting  the  peace  treaty  to  the  Senate 
following  World  War  I.  "The  stage  la  now 
set,  the  destiny  disclosed.  It  has  come  about 
by  no  plan  of  our  conceiving,  but  by  the 
hand  of  Ood  who  led  us  Into  this  way.  We 
cannot  turn  back.  We  can  only  go  forward 
with  lifted  eyes  and  freshened  spirit  to  fol- 


low the  vision.  It  was  of  this  we  descended 
at  Mrth.  America  shall  In  truth  show  the 
way.  The  light  streams  upon  the  path 
ahead,  as  nowhere  else." 

I,  as  thousands  of  other  Americans,  have 
stood  in  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia 
and  seen  the  chair  In  which  Washington  sat 
presiding  over  the  First  Continental  Conven- 
tion. Except  for  a  bit  of  carving  at  the  top 
of  the  back  of  the  chair  it  is  perfectly  plain. 
The  little  carving  that  is  there  appears  to  be 
a  relief  of  a  half  sun,  rays  emanating  from 
it.  The  records  of  the  convention  show  that 
Just  as  the  last  members  were  signing  the 
document.  Benjamin  Franklin  remarked  to 
someone  near  htm:  "I  have,  through  the 
course  of  these  sessions  *  •  •  looked  at  that 
(carving  of  a  sun)  behind  the  President  with- 
out being  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  rising 
or  setting.  But  now,  nt  length,  I  have  the 
happiness  to  know  it  is  a  rising,  not  a  setting 
sun."  We  need  that  kind  of  reassurance  to- 
day. 

WHAT   SHAU.    WE    DOT 

Let  us  come  now  to  thU  final  question. 
Should  we  not  clarify  our  national  status  as 
relates  to  Ood?  A  cartoon  in  the  New  York 
Journal  American  shows  a  penny  upon  which 
is  inscribed  "In  Ood  we  trust."  Above  it 
hovers  the  begowned  arm  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  mallet  and  chisel  In  hand, 
engaged  In  the  eradication  of  the  words. 
In  this  predicament  our  national  motto  Is 
undergoing  a  more  apt  rendition  which 
reads:  "In  Ood  we  trust — or  do  we?" 

We  are  suspended  In  \incertainty.  Shall 
we  leave  all  public  prayer  outside  the  church 
under  suspicion  of  lawlessness?  Are  chap- 
lains In  the  Armed  Forces  only  quasi-legal? 
Are  we  defying  the  law  of  the  land  when 
we  open  public  assemblies  with  divine  peti- 
tion? Must  we  bootleg  our  religion  into  our 
schools?  How  shall  we  publicly  celebrate 
Christmas?  Will  It,  as  of  pagan  times,  be  a 
Roman  holiday,  a  sun  festival  of  the  winter 
solstice?  Will  we  return  to  pre-Constantln- 
lan  days?  Is  prayer  to  Almighty  God  again 
to  be  driven  to  the  secrecy  of  homes  or  the 
catacombs  of  the  church? 

Nay.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  ethics  of  the 
situation,  and  the  genius  of  American  life 
are  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  that 
public  prayer  is  a  national  privilege.  It  is 
the  product  of  our  culture.  It  comes  of  our 
heritage.  We  dare  not  abrogate,  nor  abolish 
it.  To  do  so  would  be  the  peril  of  our  na- 
tional soul. 

So  In  the  end  we  come  back  to  the  place 
we  began.  We  remember  Moses'  ancient 
admonition  to  Israel.  "Beware  lest  thou 
forget  Ood.  And  If  you  forget  the  Lord  your 
Ood  I  solemnly  warn  you  this  day  that  you 
shall  surely  perish.  Like  the  nations  before 
you  •    •   •  you  shall  surelj   perish." 

In  America  we  have  frequently  been  stirred 
up  by  the  memory  of  dire  events  that  threat- 
ened our  destiny.  "Remember  the  Alamo," 
"Remember  the  Maine, "  "Remember  Pearl 
Harbor,"  are  all  familiar  battle  cries.  Has 
the  awful  time  come  when  we  must  respect- 
fully, yet  solemnly  say,  "Remember  God"? 

PRATXa 

"Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet,  lest 
we  forget,  lest  we  forget."  Being  with  us  in 
our  churches  and  in  our  homes,  be  with  us 
also  In  our  legislative  halls,  in  our  market 
places.  In  our  school  rooms,  in  our  Judiciary 
courts.  In  our  battle  fronts  and  wherever  we 
are.     For  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


SECRETARY    OP    HEALTH.    EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  feel  a  mixture 
of  regret  and  yet  anticipation  about  the 
resignation  of  the  Honorable  Abraham 
Ribicoff  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


I  am  very  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
Washington.  At  the  same  time.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  very  probably 
he  will  be  coming  back  next  January  to 
join  xis  In  the  Senate. 

There  may  be  others  of  whom  the  same 
can  be  said,  but,  to  my  knowledge.  Sec- 
retary Ribicoff  has  been  perhaps  the 
hardest  working  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
This  observation  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  at  least  half  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  In  the  87th 
Congress  has  come  from  HEW  under  his 
direction. 

Mr.  Ribicoff  mastered  the  intricacies 
of  this  legislation  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  was  always  helpful  in  furnishing  In- 
formation on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Congress,  and  his  testimony  before  Its 
committees  was  always  extremely  clear 
and  forthright. 

I  p>articularly  recall  a  statement  of  his 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  In  support  of  many  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  1552,  the  drug  industry 
antitrust  bill.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  it 
is  time  the  Government  guaranteed 
American  human  beings  the  same  pro- 
tection in  drugs  as  hogs,  cattle,  and 
other  barnyard  animals  have  been  given 
for  years. 

I  know  that  Secretary  Ribicoff  will  be 
missed  by  the  President,  both  as  an  able 
administrator  and  as  an  equally  able 
policymaker.  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
forthcoming  campaign  for  the  Senate  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  ia  widely  re- 
spected and  loved.  The  Cabinet's  loss 
will  be  the  Senate's  gain. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  know 
Mayor  Anthony  Celebrezze.  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  for  many,  many  years.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  thoughtful  man,  a  good 
administrator,  and  one  highly  respected 
by  all  citizens  of  whatever  political  faith. 
He  Is  a  man  who  does  not  "pass  the 
buck."  He  knows  how  to  make  deci- 
sions. He  Is  thoughtful  and  considerate 
of  everyone.  The  President  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  selecting  Mr.  Celebrezze  to 
succeed  Secretary  Ribicoff.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Celebrezze  will  have  a  successful 
career  in  the  new  position  to  which  he 
has  been  app>ointed. 
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SENATOR  JAVrrS  TO  RUN  FOR 
REELECTION 

Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   the 

Senate  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  Senate 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl  has  today  annoimced  his 
candidacy  for  reelection. 

Having  worked  with  Jack  JAvrrs  for 
many  years  in  the  Congress.  I  can  think 
of  few  people  who  match  him  In  sheer 
intellectual  ability  and  in  his  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  major  legislative  Issues  with 
which  we  deal.  His  devotion  to  public 
service  has  won  him  tremendous  respect 
and  admiration  throughout  the  Nation. 
Even  those  who  differ  with  Jack  Javits. 
and  there  are  plenty,  admire  his  amaz- 
ing talent  to  speak  his  mind.  His  de- 
bating skill  Is  well  known  In  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  warm  and  sin- 
cere esteem  for  my  colleague.  He  has 
been  a  valuable  ally  and  friend  to  me 
since   1958,   when  I  made   that  magic 


Journey  down  the  long  corridor  from  the 
other  body  to  the  Senate. 

I  personally  shall  devote  mjrself  with 
great  energy  in  the  months  ahead  to  la- 
boring for  a  resounding  victory  by  Jack 
Javits.  I  have  every  confidence  that  he 
will  run  a  vigorous,  hard-hitting,  clean 
campaign.  I  shall  be  a  willing  and 
eager  comrade  in  arms. 


STUDY  OF  SOVIET  OIL  OFFENSIVE 
BLOCBCED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
immediate  need  for  Western  coimterac- 
tion  against  the  growing  Soviet  oil  of- 
fensive was  highlighted  recently  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee.  The  testimony  given  by 
Samuel  Nakasian.  an  International 
lawyer  who  has  studied  the  problem  for 
many  years,  pointed  out  the  seriousness 
of  this  threat  to  free  world  economic 
stability.  j 

A  crucial  meeting  Is  scheduled  this 
week  at  the  Interior  Department  that 
should  throw  additional  light  on  the 
whole  subject  and  may  enable  a  critical 
report  to  come  to  light  at  last.  I  shall 
discuss  this  meeting  and  the  administra- 
tion roadblock  which  has  held  up  more 
vigorous  action  in  a  moment.  There  Is 
an  opportunity  now  awaiting  us  In  this 
area  that  must  not  be  missed. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that 
the  West  has  not  come  to  gripw  with  the 
Soviet  oil  offensive.  Although  there 
have  been  general  discussions,  no  con- 
crete program  has  emerged.  We  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  problem  primarily 
as  a  matter  of  trade,  when  it  deeply 
affects  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  a  few  days  ago,  a  high  official 
of  the  Common  Market  Executive  Com- 
mission was  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  Soviet  bloc's  interest  in  trade  with 
Europe  would  limit  Soviet  political  cam- 
paigns against  the  European  community. 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  highly  overopti- 
misUc.  Past  experiences  should  dispel 
any  doubt  that  Soviet  trading  is  aimed 
at  political  accomplishments. 

The  increasingly  dangerous  propor- 
tions of  the  Soviet  oil  offensive  are  evi- 
dent in  a  comparison  of  Soviet  oil  ex- 
ports to  the  free  world  In  the  last  dozen 
years,  in  1950.  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
duced about  37.9  million  metric  tons  of 
petroleum  and  exported  about  3  percent. 
By  1955.  Soviet  oU  production  had  risen 
to  500  million  barrels  annually.  This 
total  doubled  in  the  next  6  years,  1.1 
billion  barrels,  as  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
came the  second  largest  oil-producing 
country  in  the  world.  Soviet  oil  exports 
totaled  over  600,000  barrels  a  day  during 
I960,  or  14  percent  of  its  total  pro- 
duction. 

In  other  words,  its  exports  rose  from 
3  percent  In  1950  to  14  percent  in  1980. 
Although  this  total  Is  still  far  below  total 
Western  oil  exports,  it  is  the  manner  In 
Which  Soviet  oil  has  penetrated  Western 
economies  which  threatens  our  security. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  selling  oil  to  the 
west  at  cutrate  prices  In  a  calculated 
effort  to  undermine  the  competitive 
position  of  Western  oil  countries.  The 
price  of  Soviet  oil  is  over  50  percent 
cheaper  than  Western  oil.  Since  the 
Soviet  Government  maintains  a  trading 


monopoly,  the  major  oil  companies  of 
the  West  cannot  match  this  price. 
Royalties  to  producing  countries  alone 
add  50  percent  to  the  costs  of  the  free 
world  oil  companies.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  able  to  recoup  Its  loss  of  revenue  In 
the  Western  market  by  selling  oil  to  Its 
captive  satellites,  who  must  depend 
solely  upon  Russian  fuel,  at  very  high 
prices. 

In  other  words,  they  sell  to  Poland 
and  other  captive  countries  at  prices 
which  are  twice  as  much,  or  more,  than 
the  prices  at  which  they  sell  to  free 
world  countries. 

Oil  is  a  highly  marketable  product. 
SeUing  oil  to  the  West  enables  the 
Soviet  Union  to  obtain  foreign  exchange 
to  be  used  for  highly  developed  Western 
tools  and  equipment.  Over  half  the 
total  exported  Soviet  oil  is  bought  by 
Western  nations,  with  Finland  and  Ice- 
land now  virtually  dependent  upon 
Soviet  oil  for  their  energy.  The  most 
serious  case  of  Soviet  oil  penetration  in 
Western  Europe  is  in  Italy,  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  NATO  and  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Estimates  have  been  made  suggest- 
ing that  as  much  as  20  percent  of  Italy's 
oU  Is  supplied  by  Soviets.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  receives  valuable  and  stra- 
tegic pipeline  equipment  from  Italy  in 
exchange  for  oil.  This  material  allows 
the  Russians  to  speed  up  their  oil  pro- 
ducing capacity  and  delivery  systems 
faster  than  otherwise.  Thus,  In  effect, 
the  West,  through  purchase  of  Soviet 
oil,  is  contributing  substantially  to  the 
undermining  of  its  own  oil  industry. 

The  real  danger  from  the  flood  of 
Soviet  oil  is  that  it  could  eventually  make 
Western  Europe  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  energy,  unless  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  East  can  be  checked 
now  before  it  becomes  too  late.  Also, 
some  European  industries  may  become 
unduly  dependent  on  Soviet  purchases 
of  machinery. 

Soviet  oil  also  has  endangered  seri- 
ously the  economic  stability  of  many 
underdeveloped  nations.  By  deliberately 
undercutting  the  price  of  free  world  oil, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  hampered  the  eco- 
nomic develoiMnent  of  most  of  the  oil- 
producing  countries  of  the  free  world, 
who  must  depend  upon  the  sale  of  oil 
for  their  economic  progress. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  which 
comprises  eight  States  representing  90 
percent  of  the  free  world's  oil  exports, 
emphasized  the  real  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  These  countries  have  called 
for  the  opening  of  negotiations  with 
Western  oil  countries  in  order  to  raise 
the  price  of  crude  oil  up  to  the  level  of 
1960  prices. 

In  1960,  the  major  oil  companies  re- 
duced their  prices  In  an  effort  to  com- 
pete with  Soviet  oil.  The  lowering  of 
oil  prices  has  seriously  dislocated  the 
economies  of  these  eight  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  organization's  report. 
Unless  the  price  of  crude  oil  Is  Increased, 
these  countries  armounced  that  they  will 
consult  with  each  other  on  steps  that 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  achieve  the  price 
rise.  Yet  if  these  prices  are  further 
raised,  additional  free  world  markets  will 
undoubtedly  be  tempted  by  the  low- 
priced  Soviet  oil. 


Western  oil  companies  are  at  a  serious 
competitive  disadvantage  now.  An  In- 
crease in  price  would  further  hurt  them. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  the  oil-producing 
countries  depend  upon  oil  royalties  to 
develop  their  economies,  and  the  cutting 
of  oil  prices  hes  decreased  royalty  pay- 
ments to  them.  What  can  the  West  do 
to  meet  tills  price-royalty  squeeze  and 
compete  more  efl&ciently  with  the 
Soviets? 

First  of  all,  the  U.S.  Government  can 
take  serious  cognizance  of  the  situation. 
What  has  been  sadly  lacking  so  far 
is  detailed,  authoritative  reporting  on 
the  overall  threat,  and  executive  lead- 
ership in  laying  down  policy  lines  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Amid  the  some- 
times contradictory  recommendations 
that  have  arisen,  there  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  uniform  Government  pol- 
icy— In  fact,  there  has  been  no  public 
indication  of  a  serious  Government  in- 
terest at  all.  My  effort  to  highlight  the 
problems  of  Soviet  economic  warfare  has 
been  consistently  cold-shouldered. 

Last  fall  during  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  the  export  of  strategic  materials  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  I  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  contradictory  positions  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  this  vital  area.  At 
one  point  in  the  hearing,  Assistant 
Commerce  Secretary  Jack  Behrman 
stated  that  we  were  not  In  an  economic 
war  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Then,  at  an- 
other point,  Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
did  say  that  official  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  using  our 
economic  strength  to  obtain  political 
concessions  from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  studying  the  same 
problem  of  trade  with  the  Communist 
camp  noted  the  same  absence  of  a  clear 
official  policy  in  our  economic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  During  the  course 
of  this  hearing.  Secretary  Behrman  re- 
versed himself  and  stated  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  considering  the  economic 
threat  of  communism. 

The  picture  therefore  has  been  uncer- 
tain and  distorted.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  stand  up  with  authority,  lay 
down  the  problem  in  all  of  its  many 
complex  ramifications,  and  offer  any  rec- 
ommendations for  action,  either  by  the 
companies  most  directly  concerned,  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Congress,  by  NATO,  or  by 
the  Common  Market,  or  by  all  of  them 
in  concert. 

Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  Soviet  economic 
warfare  were  most  encouraged  when 
about  a  year  ago,  when  the  Interior  De- 
partment asked  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  detailed  and  exhaustive  study 
of  the  impact  of  Soviet  oil  exports 
on  the  free  world.  This  should  undoubt- 
edly provide  the  most  authoritative  data 
available. 

As  of  now,  the  staff  work  on  the  docu- 
ment has  been  virtually  completed. 

Reliable  reports  indicate  that  it  is 
nearly  600  pages  long  and  contains  many 
additional  and  Important  charts.  It 
deals  with  the  oil  Industries  and  needs 
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of  all  the  Communist  countries,  includ- 
ing Red  China,  and  their  present  and 
potential  impact  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  report  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous addition  to  our  present  grasp 
of  the  problem. 

Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
report  has  now  been  held  up  for  nearly 
a  month.  It  has  not  been  reviewed  and 
revised  by  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  who  will  sign  it  and  it  has 
not  been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  released  to  the  public. 

The  reason  for  the  present  unfortunate 
hold-up  is  the  confusing  and  to  some 
extent  contradictory  position  that  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
taken  with  regard  to  conflict-of-interest 
provisions,  particularly  as  they  apply  to 
advisory  groups.  A  real  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  whether  the  industry 
representatives,  both  of  the  working  sub- 
committee, which  has  prepared  the  re- 
port, and  of  the  full  commission,  are  to 
be  considered  Qoverrunent  employees 
during  the  months  that  they  have  con- 
centrated on  this  vital  report.  If  so, 
their  ability  to  carry  on  their  own  jobs 
in  industry  may  be  seriously  impaired, 
at  least  for  the  next  2  years,  under  ex- 
isting conflict-of-interest  legislation. 

It  is  impossible  to  meet  the  worldwide 
Soviet  threat  under  archaic  concepts 
which  prevent  the  U.S.  Crovernment  from 
vising  the  brains,  ability,  and  know-how 
of  private  enterprise  to  meet  Soviet  chal- 
lenges. Particularly  in  the  economic 
field,  it  is  vital  that  businessmen  be  per- 
mitted to  study,  discuss,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations as  to  Government  policy. 
It  is  unfair  and  obviously  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  after  these  persons,  em- 
ployed by  private  industries,  work  to- 
gether and  with  Government  represent- 
atives on  a  report  which  is  to  be  publicly 
disseminated  and  studied,  they  may  be 
barred  from  dealing  with  these  problems 
in  their  private  capacities  for  2  years. 
In  effect,  this  means  that  the  oil  com- 
pany executives,  who  are  working  on  this 
report,  may  be  unable  to  serve  their  com- 
panies in  meeting  the  Soviet  oil  problem 
directly.  Such  procedures,  especially  in 
an  area  of  this  sort,  are  tying  our  own 
hands. 

This  very  week  representatives  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  are  expect- 
ing to  meet  with  Interior  Department 
and  Justice  Department  representatives 
to  discuss  this  problem.  Specifically,  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  is  most  con- 
cerned with  the  Presidential  memoran- 
dum of  February  9.  1962,  relating  to 
members  of  advisory  groups  and  the 
question  of  whether  they  are  represent- 
ative of  an  individual  company  or  of  the 
whole  oil  industry. 

There  is  a  decided  need  for  more  study 
of  conflict-of-interest  statutes  with  re- 
spect to  advisory  groups.  At  the  mo- 
ment, on  the  vital  issue  of  Soviet  oil, 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  clarifica- 
tion and  accommodation  by  the  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  Communists  will 
not  wait  while  we  quarrel  over  our  own 
laws  and  regulations. 

Only  when  this  report  has  been  re- 
viewed, issued,  and  studied  can  we  pro- 
ceed to  develop  policy  recommendations 
and  legislation,  if  necessary,  to  meet  tl^ie 


Soviet  oil  menace  and  the  threat  it  poses 
to  the  free  world.  It  is  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous for  this  kind  of  confusion  to  hold 
us  back  in  our  cold  war  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets.  The  need  for  this  re- 
port is  urgent.  The  need  for  more  vigor- 
ous competition  with  the  Soviets  in  the 
economic  field  is  pressing.  I  strongly 
urge  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  resolve  the  conflict  promptly  so 
that  we  can  start  working  on  it  seriously 
right  away. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  tempo- 
rarily yield  the  floor  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purpKJses. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  very  great  satisfaction 
with  the  amendments  recently  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  I  to  his  bill,  S.  909.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  cosjaonsor  of  the 
original  S.  909,  as  well  as  of  the  amend- 
ments recently  submitted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendments  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  original  bill.  First,  and  most 
important,  virtually  everyone  over  65  is 
now  covered.  Speciflcally,  protection  is 
afforded  for  the  2V2  million  older  people 
who  are  not  under  social  security  and, 
hence,  were  not  covered  by  the  original 
Anderson  bill.  Now  included  are  unin- 
sured persons  on  old-age  assistance  and 
other  public-welfare  programs,  widows 
whose  husbands  died  before  becoming 
insured,  and  pers^iis  who  are  without 
health-insurance  protection  under  other 
public  programs. 

Second,  the  amendments  tend  to  de- 
centralize the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  national  health-assistance 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  be  given 
speciflc  statutory  authority  to  delegate 
some  of  the  more  sensitive  administra- 
tive functions  to  nonprofit  organizations 
experienced  In  the  providing  of  health 
services.  Those  who  have  criticized 
this  legislation  as  an  opening  wedge  of 
Goverrmient  intervention  in  hospital 
affairs  will  be  comforted  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  permits  private,  voluntary 
organizations  to  act  as  intermediaries 
between  the  hospitals  and  the  Govern- 


ment. The  amendments  also  provide 
that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  would  use 
State  agencies  to  judge  whether  hos- 
pitals which  are  not  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  are  qualifled  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

Third,  the  amendments  provide  an 
option  to  beneficiaries  to  continue  pri- 
vate health  insurance  protection  and  to 
encourage  private  health  insurance 
supplementation. 

The  Anderson  bill,  as  amended,  has 
the  support,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  of 
many  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  represents  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  the  positive  results  of  a  democratic 
System  in  operation.  Numerous  confer- 
ences have  been  held  in  response  to  crit- 
icisms and  opposition  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  We  Democrats  owe  a  consid- 
erable debt  to  our  Republican  colleagues 
for  their  responsible  efforts  to  broaden 
the  original  version  of  the  bill.  The 
present  bill  as  it  now  stands  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
very  strong  hope  that  it  will  be  passed  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  under  the  same 
understanding.  I  may  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Russell). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  proposal — the  so-called  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendments — is  undoubt- 
edly among  the  most  controversial  Con- 
gress will  consider  at  this  time.  The 
adherents  of  both  sides  of  this  question 
are  almost  fanatical  in  their  support; 
and  every  Senator  knows,  from  his  mail 
and  other  communications,  of  the  very 
deep  general  interest  in  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  willing  to  supp)ort  some  ade- 
quate plan  that  will  prevent  our  senior 
citizens  psist  65  from  suffering  for  want 
of  hospital  care.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  a  proposal  that  would  finance 
itself  by  imposing  a  tax  to  defer  its  cost 
was  a  conservative  approach.  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  vote  for  a  well-con- 
sidered, carefully  planned,  and  carefully 
thought  out  program  in  this  area. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  a  measure  that  has  not 
been  subjected  to  the  tests  ordinarily 
given  legislation,  and  which  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  usual  legislative  process.  This 
is  a  new  and  highly  involved  question, 
and  it  involves  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

If  committee  hearings  are  important 
in  any  case,  they  are  certainly  demanded 
in  this  instance  before  we  enact  such  a 
highly  complicated  measure.  There  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  those  on  either 
side  of  the  question  to  speak  an  J  present 
their  views  to  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress.  The  only  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  the  plan  and  its  method  of  op- 
eration are  those  which  have  been  given 
us  by  the  authors  of  the  bill. 

The  original  so-called  King-Anderson 
proposal  has  been  completely  rewritten, 
not   by    a   committee    representing    all 
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shades  of  opinion,  but  by  a  small  group  of 
Senators  who  represent  the  strongest 
proponents  of  the  medicare  idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  corisiatently  in- 
sisted ttiat  it  is  most  unwise  and  im- 
proper for  the  Senate  to  consider  and 
eiuu:t  legislation  of  general  Interest 
which  b»a  not  followed  the  required  or- 
dinary procedures.  I  have  repeated  on 
this  floor  in  debate,  time  and  again,  that 
only  an  extreme  national  emergency 
can  justify  junking  our  committee  sys- 
tem in  the  consideration  and  enactment 
of  legislation.  The  only  place  where  an 
American  citizen  has  the  right  of  peti- 
tion is  before  a  congressional  committee. 

The  last  of  the  several  editions  of  this 
bill  that  we  have  had  presented  by  its 
authors  may  be  as  desirable  and  as  ef- 
fective as  the  authors  insist.  But  it  is 
brought  before  us  without  providing  the 
opponents  with  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  without  U\e  benefit  of  the 
professional  and  actuarial  testinoony  and 
data  that  would  enable  the  Senate  to 
know  just  what  it  is  doing  in  voting 
such  a  cxjmprehensive  and  far-reaching 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  I  £ee  it.  the  vote  on  this  proposal 
involves  the  integrity  of  our  parliamen- 
tary prcicedures.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
a  more  dangerous  precedent  than  to  start 
taking  up  bills  of  this  magnitude  with- 
out a  \XTitten  record  of  hearings  and 
without  a  committee's  having  given  t^e 
subject  thorough  study,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  advise  the  Senate  and  help  us 
arrive  at  a  proper  decision.  Such  a 
precedent  would  plunge  the  Senate  into 
tumult  and  oonfusioo,  and,  if  followed, 
would  change  the  whole  character  of 
our  legiflative  processes.  We  should  not 
sacrifice  our  whole  procediire  upon  an 
altar  of  expediency. 

I  wish  to  reiterate.  Mr.  President,  that 
regardless  of  the  subject  matter  involved. 
I  always  have  in  the  past— and  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future — strongly 
oppose  ab€mdoning  orderly  procedure 
and  evadinig  and  bypassing  committee 
consideration,  particularly  on  legislation 
as  far  reaching  as  that  embraced  in  the 
amendments  which  are  before  us. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  bill  which 
has  inspired  such  great  differences  of 
opinion;  and  if  we  were  to  pass  this  bill 
solely  on  the  testimony  of  its  authors, 
however  high  may  be  our  opinion  of 
them  and  their  abihty.  I  fear  that  we 
would  have  ample  cause  to  regret  it  In 
the  future.  11 


RUNAWAY    PRODUCTION    OP 
MOTION  PICTURE  FILMS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
klieg  lights  which  made  Hollywood  the 
world  film  capital  for  most  of  this  cen- 
tury are  dimming  rapidly.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  plug  a  gaping  loophole  in 
our  tax  laws,  the  doom  of  American  mo- 
tion picture  production — with  the  conse- 
quent unemployment  of  large  numbers 
of  skilled  and  relatively  well-paid  work- 
ers and  a  deplorable  loss  of  international 
prestige— appears  inevitable. 

Motion  pictures  are  an  invaluable  in- 
formation media,  and  deserve  all  the  en- 
couragement which  our  Government  is 
capable  of  giving  them.    As  the  cold  war 


has  dran«d  on,  the  message  of  America's 
high  standards  of  living,  political  ideals, 
social  and  economic  opportunities,  and 
technological  achievements  has  been 
carried  to  peoples  aroimd  the  globe 
through  both  televised  showings  and 
theater  exhibition  to  foreign  audiences. 

The  postwar  years  have  brought 
alarming  trends  in  film  production  to 
the  point  where  America's  leadership 
not  only  is  seriously  rtiallenged.  but  a 
shocking  proportion  of  the  pictures  fi- 
nanced with  U.S.  capital  and  featuring 
American  personalities  is  being  made 
abroad. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain imlntended  tax  advantages  are  a 
major  factor  in  this  situation.  If  we  act 
soon,  there  remains  a  chance  to  reverse 
the  flight  of  fllm  production  from  this 
country. 

The  tax  reform  bill  still  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  contains  provisions  approved 
by  tlie  House  which  would  exert  a  brak- 
ing effect  upon  the  shift  from  domestic 
to  foreign  motion -picture  making.  We 
should  not  fail  to  enact  remedial  legis- 
lation to  plug  a  gap  which  makes  other 
nations  tax  havens  for  Americans  and 
encourages  the  shooting  and  processing 
of  more  and  more  films  abroad. 

Under  our  present  law,  both  Individ- 
uals and  corporations  today  enjoy  ex- 
traordinary advantages  by  operating 
overseas.  An  American  citizen  who  re- 
mains out  of  this  country  for  17  of  18 
consecutive  months  is  exempt  from  in- 
come taxes  on  the  first  $20,000  of  his  an- 
nual earnings.  He  may  exclude  from 
taxable  income  many  Items  which  are 
not  deductible  for  his  fellow  citizens 
living  at  home.  Of  course,  an  Ameri- 
can residing  abroad  permanently  enjoys 
full  exemption  from  income  taxation  but 
suffers  no  loss  of  citizenship  rights.  The 
practice  of  setting  up  separate  corpora- 
tions to  produce  individual  pictures  Is  a 
tax-avoidance  technique  which  consti- 
tutes serious  abuse  of  an  intended 
incentive  to  expansion  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  of  admission  of  the  need  for 
diversified  risk.  Companies  retaining 
income  abroad  and  reinvesting  in  over- 
sea operations  enjoy  special  benefits 
inasmuch  as  corporate  earnings  are  not 
taxable  until  repatriated  to  this  country. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  both  companies 
and  individuals  have  been  amd  are  taking 
advantage  of  such  shortcomings  in  our 
revenue  system.  I  even  question  wheth- 
er it  is  patriotic,  considering  the  fact 
that  this  industry  and  those  who  com- 
pose it  have  enjoyed  generous  public 
support,  lavish  pubUcity  and  attention, 
and  even  acclaim,  from  our  people. 

America  has  had  reason  to  be  proud 
of  outstanding  figures  who  have  fur- 
nished entertainment,  interpreted  great 
dramatic  works,  portrayed  historic 
characters,  encouraged  and  inspired  au- 
diences with  made-in-Holl3rwood  film 
vehicles.  Likewise,  technological  ad- 
vances in  sound,  color,  better  photogra- 
phy, and  the  like  have  made  a  Hollywood 
studio  label  the  hallmark  of  high  quality. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  cinemato- 
graph, as  our  grandparents  knew  it,  was 
the  product  of  American  inventive  genius. 


How  distressing  it  is  now  to  see  world-re- 
nowned personalities,  still  proudly  pro- 
claiming their  American  citizenship  and 
entitled  in  event  of  personal  trouble  to 
protection  of  the  U.S.  flag— and  com- 
panies which  pioneered  in  developing  a 
global  and  profitable  trade  with  Ameri- 
can capital — turning  more  and  more  to 
production  abroad.  I  am  ashamed  they 
forget  that  over  several  generations  the 
quarters  and  half-dollars  of  the  ticket 
purchasers  nourished  both  name  play- 
ers and  other  key  figures  and  respected 
companies  now  seeking  tax  refuge  by  op- 
erating abroad. 

The  effects  of  this  trend  are  multiple. 
Aside  from  Federal  revenue  losses  due  to 
loopholes  in  our  national  tax  system,  oxir 
Nation  suffers  the  chain  reaction  of  re- 
duced purchase  of  raw  materials,  cur- 
tailed spending  for  power  and  water  and 
transportation,  declining  local  receipts 
from  real  estate  property  levies  as  stu- 
dios and  laboratories  close,  disappearing 
employment  opportunities  for  support- 
ing players,  extras,  laboratory  personnel, 
film  editors,  and  literally  dozens  of  spe- 
cialist groups. 

There  is  another  alarming  symptom, 
one  which  all  who  are  disturbed  about 
juvenile  delinquency,  lawlessness,  sub- 
version, and  Communist  aggression 
should  bear  in  mind  in  appraising  the 
consequences  of  the  withering  away  of 
American  fllm  production  and  superi- 
ority. Ethical  and  moral  standards  en- 
forced in  the  writing  and  flinging  of  mo- 
tion pictures  at  home  are  flouted  and 
ignored  in  oversea  production.  There 
has  been  evidence  of  insidious,  subtle 
Communist  propaganda  cleverly  inserted 
in  films  shot  abroad. 

There  are  numerous  occasions  when 
foreign  locale  is  vital  to  the  authenticity 
of  a  motion  picture.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  producer,  the  dhector,  the  star, 
who  insists  that  in  the  interest  of  scenic 
fidelity  and  historical  accuracy  parts  or 
all  of  a  particular  film  should  be  made 
on  location  appropriate  to  the  theme  or 
the  action.  But  even  in  such  instances, 
there  is  no  justice  in  allowing  escape 
from  taxation  borne  by  others  through 
the  dodge  of  setting  up  what  Is  almost  a 
fictional  corporation  or  maintaining  for- 
eign residence  long  enough  to  <iaaltfy — 
for  favored  Income  tax  treatment. 

The  marked  shift  from  domestic  to 
foreign  production  is  heightened  by  a 
characteristic  foreign  practice — one 
which  the  patriotic  American  Industry 
long  has  resisted — of  governmental  sub- 
sidies to  encourage  and  foster  national 
industry.  Our  loyal  American  motion 
picture  industry  never  has  received  gov- 
ernmental aid  for  its  product  from  home 
studios,  never  has  asked  for  it,  and  does 
not  want  any  such  help  today.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  from  Europe  to  the 
Orient  virtually  every  country  with  an 
appreciable  amount  of  motion  picture 
production  extends  financial  assistance 
in  one  form  or  another.  Thus  we  see 
American  preeminence  challenged  from 
many  quarters. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  governmental 
subsidy  in  this  covmtry  would  not  solve 
the  problem,  we  do  not  want  to  embark 
upon  a  course  which  does  violence  to  our 
concept  of  freedom  of  expression.    The 
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extension  of  financial  aid  to  American 
producers  would  be  an  invasion  of  our 
cherished  free  enterprise  system  and  cor- 
rosive of  management  responsibility.  In- 
tellectual liberty,  and  artistic  genius. 

Yet  we  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the 
ruinous  undermining  of  an  industry 
which  had  its  genesis  in  America  and 
which  a  generation  ago  had  virtually  no 
serious  competition  in  either  quantity  or 
excellence.  There  is  no  justifiable  ex- 
cuse for  Congress  to  foster  making  of 
motion  pictures  abroad  by  permitting 
Americans  to  avoid  American  taxation. 
There  may  be  other  factors,  but  a  high 
degree  of  respKjnsibility  for  runaway 
production  stems  from  the  loophole  in 
our  revenue  structure. 

Lest  some  of  my  colleagues  deem  this 
problem  of  minor  importance,  let  me 
present  a  few  cold  figures.  In  1947.  only 
15  years  ago.  there  were  370  feature  pic- 
tures produced  in  HoUjrwood.  The 
gradual  erosion  of  this  great  American- 
based  industry,  which  set  in  seriously 
as  stars,  directors,  producers,  and  others 
took  advantage  of  the  tax -avoidance 
route,  reduced  the  nimiber  to  only  142 
last  year.  All  indications  are  that  cur- 
rent 1962  production  in  Hollywood  will 
be  even  less.  A  production  chart  pub- 
lished in  the  Hollywood  trade  press  last 
month  disclosed  that  of  24  films  then 
being  shot,  18  were  being  made  in  foreign 
countries,  1  even  being  made  in  Yugo- 
slavia— a  country  about  which  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  we 
hear  that  the  comprehensive  tax  bill 
is  in  trouble.  There  have  been  reports 
that  it  may  shortly  be  laid  aside  in  com- 
mittee and  remain  on  the  shelf  for  the 
TMnainder  of  the  present  session.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  this  particular  problem 
will  not  be  buried  in  the  closet.  We 
cannot  permit  the  klieg  lights  to  be 
turned  off  in  Hollywood  through  inac- 
tion by  Congress  and  failure  to  take  ur- 
gent steps  to  halt  runaway  film 
production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  Daily  Variety  of  April  6,  1962,  which 
discusses  the  problems  of  unemployment 
in  Hollywood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HoLLTWcxjD's  Unemployment  Blues — All 
Guilds,  Unions  Complain  Spring  Slack 
Even  Slacker  This  Year;  Cite  Four  Rea- 
sons 

(By  Dave  Kaufman) 
Hollywood  employment  Is  at  a  low  ebb. 
worse  than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
even  taking  Into  consideration  the  seasonal 
layoffs  due  to  the  wrap-up  of  quite  a  few 
telefilm  series.  This  Is  the  consensus  of  a 
cross  section  of  Hollywood  crafts  and  guilds 
contacted  In  a  survey,  and  the  overall  pic- 
ture their  spokesmen  present  Is  a  bleak  one. 
Reason  for  the  drop  in  jobs  are  varied, 
of  course,  but  mainly  the  guild  and  union 
sources  attributed  the  slump  to — 

(1)  Pew  theatrical  ftlms  being  made  here. 

(2)  So-called  runaway  production. 

(3)  Curtailment  of  TV  production  as  the 
season  nears  its  end. 

(4)  The  trend  to  hour  series,  which  has 
resulted  In  fewer  Jobs  since  there  are  fewer 
series  as  a  result. 


The  reaction  was  invariably  gloomy,  and 
while  the  various  spokesmen  conceded  un- 
employment is  normally  high  tbU  time  of 
year,  they  also  added  that  currently  the 
unemployment  rate  is  higher  than  usual. 

For  example,  there  are  40  percent  unem- 
ployed In  Teamsters'  Local  399,  according 
to  Ralph  Clare,  secretary-treasurer  and  busi- 
ness agent.  He  termed  the  figure  "much 
worse  than  usual." 

John  Lehners,  business  representative  of 
lATSE  Film  Editors  Local  776,  disclosed  ap- 
proximately 17  percent  of  his  union  Is  tin- 
employed,  as  compared  to  a  figure  of  10  per- 
cent a  year  ago  today. 

"We  are  desperately  hurting."  Lehners  de- 
clared. "TV  production  is  ending  for  the 
season,  and  there  are  no  pictures  to  take 
up  the  slack.  The  momentum  of  runaway 
production  Is  catching  up,  and  is  beginning 
to  hurt  as  it  hasn't  before.  There  Is  no 
place  for  our  people  to  go  today  when  a 
series  ends.  We  have  even  had  members 
wanting  to  go  abroad  to  look  for  work." 

Lehners  revealed  also  that  the  union  will 
no  longer  take  Into  Its  membership  grads  of 
UCLA  and  USC,  a  practice  It  has  followe<t 
gradually  since  1950.  He  said  about  60  such 
grads  now  In  the  union  are  on  layoff.  Leh- 
ners said  that  originally  they  were  taken 
In  to  meet  the  demand  for  editors,  but  now 
that  the  union  has  more  than  enough  peo- 
ple available.  It  will  not  take  in  more  such 
grads.  He  estimated  about  277  film  editors 
are  currently  out  of  work. 

Almost  30  percent  of  lATSE  Cameramen's 
Local  659  are  jobless  today.  Business  Agent 
Herb  Aller  revealed.  He  said  the  figure  U 
higher  than  ever  before,  and  attributed  It 
mainly  to  the  dearth  of  theatrical  films. 

As  for  the  guilds,  the  picture  wasn't  much 
better.  A  Screen  Actors  Guild  source  said 
that  while  "employment  Is  always  bad  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  be  worse  than 
usual  now."  Runaway  production,  the  lev- 
eling off  of  TV  production,  and  the  switch 
to  hovu*  shows  were  given  as  the  principal 
reasons. 

Writers  Guild  of  America,  West,  reported 
a  drop  in  the  number  of  working  screen  writ- 
ers, but  a  hike  in  TV  scrlpters  who  are  em- 
ployed. WGAW  files  show  there  were  82  writ- 
ers working  on  films  in  February  of  this 
year,  as  compared  to  127  for  the  same  month 
last  year;  350  TV  writers  toiling  In  Febru- 
ary 1962,  as  against  309  for  the  same  month 
in  1961. 

A  Directors  Guild  of  America  spokesman 
termed  the  unemployment  situation  for  di- 
rectors "a  little  bit  worse  than  usual."  He 
also  cited  fewer  pictures  and  the  trend  to 
hour  teleseries  as  the  main  reasons. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  stripped 
of  its  verbiage,  the  issue  in  the  pending 
debate  is  clear:  Should  the  Congress 
bring  to  the  elderly  people  of  America 
any  protection  by  way  of  insurance 
against  the  catastrophic  costs  of  hospi- 
talization? 

I  answer  that  question  in  the  aflflrma- 
tive.  I  hope  the  Senate  will.  I  believe 
the  American  people  do. 

Legislation  on  the  general  subject  of 
health  care  insurance  for  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  has  been  p>ending  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  for  many  years. 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  what 
popularly  became  known  as  the  King- 


Anderson  bill,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive King  of  California,  and  our  able 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson!, became  the  most  prominently 
known  piece  of  legislation  in  this  field. 

Some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  ob- 
jected to  the  King-Anderson  proposal. 
We  did  it  in  a  constructive  fashion.  We 
did  not  object  to  It  with  bitterness  or 
with  the  desire  to  sweep  what  we  believe 
is  an  American  problem  under  the  rug. 
We  objected  to  it  because  we  believed 
there  were  serious  defects  in  the  way 
that  proposal  was  written.  I  emphasize, 
we  did  not  desire  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  problem,  the  very  real  and  pressing 
problem  confronting  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

We  developed  our  thinking.  We  met 
together.  We  studied  the  testimony. 
We  talked  to  experts.  We  sat  down  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DER.SON]  and  discussed  what  we  believed 
ought  to  be  amended  into  his  proposal. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  studied  our  proposals,  carefully 
and  at  length.  And  then  he  agreed  al- 
most entirely  with  our  proposals,  and 
today  what  can  be  properly  termed  as 
the  "Anderson-Javits  bill"  is  before  the 
Senate  for  action.  My  name  is  on  that 
bill  as  a  cosponsor.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  constructive  and  vastly 
improved  legislation,  which  I  believe 
represents  honest  progress  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  groups 
of  Americans  who  have  no  worries  re- 
garding the  mounting  costs  of  hospitali- 
zation. One  is  the  very  small  but  for- 
tunate group  of  senior  citizens  who  have 
enough  funds  to  pay  for  hospital  bills, 
however  costly  they  may  be,  when  serious 
illness  strikes  them.  The  other  group 
is  unfortunate.  It  consists  of  those  with 
marginal  or  submarginal  incomes  or  with 
no  income  at  all.  When  they  become 
ill.  they  are  cared  for  entirely  at  public 
expense.  There  is  another  group,  by  far 
the  largest — those  over  65  who  are  re- 
tired and  who  live  modestly  on  what  they 
have  been  able  to  save  during  their  pro- 
ductive years,  or  on  what  they  receive 
from  social  security  or  other  forms  of 
retirement.  It  is  this  group  with  whom 
we  are  concerned  today.  It  is  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  who  fall  in  the  middle 
income  bracket,  who.  as  old  age  ap- 
proaches, have  a  constant  and  growing 
worry  as  to  what  may  happen  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  were  to  be  faced  with 
serious  illness  requiring  any  lengthy 
hospitalization. 

A      SEr>IOUS      PROBLEM      REQUIRING      A      REALISTIC 
SOLUTION 

Those  over  65  form  an  ever-increasing 
proportion  of  our  total  population.  In 
1900  only  4  percent,  or  3.1  million  Ameri- 
cans, were  over  65.  This  has  now  risen 
to  almost  10  percent,  or  17.5  million 
people.  The  miracles  wrought  by  mod- 
ern medical  science  and  public  health 
have  resulted  in  an  increasing  lifespan. 
At  the  same  time,  within  our  industrial 
society,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  retire  workers  at  a  fixed  and  ever- 
younger  age.  We  know  that  women  tend 
to  outlive  men  and,  thus,  among  our 
senior  citizen  group  there  are  many 
widows  with  few,  if  any,  financial  re- 
sources.   At  the  end  of  this  decade  there 
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will  be  20  million  people  over  65,  and  by 
1980  the  figure  «lli  have  reached  25 
mUlion.  I 

We  have  an  oppominlty  now  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  health  care  problem 
which  confronts  our  senior  citizens  based 
on  the  evidence  that  is  already  in.  We 
must  formulate  a  workable  and  digni- 
fied proi^ram  now  which  will  meet  their 
minimum  health  needs  in  the  future. 

What  are  these  needs?  The  incidence 
of  medical  costs  for  our  senior  citizens 
is  extremely  high.  In  1960.  the  combined 
public  and  private  medical  care  expend- 
itures for  all  Americans  totaled  almost 
$25  billion.  About  $5  billion  of  this 
amount  was  expended  on  those  over  65 
years  of  age.  Think  of  It — one-fifth  of 
the  medical  care  costs  for  a  group  which 
is  composed  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  our 
total  population.  Only  half  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  have  any  protection  against 
hospital  costs,  and  often  this  protection 
is  of  little  assistance  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  utilize  it.  Based  on 
statistics  available  for  the  period  1958 
through  1960,  in  a  majority  of  hospital 
stays  of  the  aged,  health  insurance  paid 
no  part  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  remainder 
it  was  often  less  than  one-half  of  the 
bill.  Many  who  need  medical  insurance 
most — such  as  the  chronically  ill.  the 
poor  health  risk,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  low  income  retiree — are  least  likely 
to  have  hospital  insurance. 

Private  and  public  retirement  income 
all  too  often  do  not  permit  a  sufficient 
cushion  to  meet  the  high  costs  which 
result  from  hospitalization.  The  current 
average  monthly  payment  to  a  retired 
worker  under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program  is  only  $76.  This 
certainly  would  not  go  far  If  serious  Ill- 
ness should  occur.  This  certainly  Is  In- 
adequate, when  one  considers  that  the 
total  annual  median  medical  cost,  based 
on  a  1957  survey  among  couples  who 
were  social  security  beneficiaries  but 
who  were  not  hospitalized,  amounted  to 
$150.  Among  couples  when  one  or  both 
were  hospitalized,  the  annual  median 
medical  costs  were  nearly  five  times  as 
high,  or  $700  per  year.  And  hospital 
costs  have  continued  to  rise  rapidly  since 
1957.  With  today's  prices,  the  compa- 
rable median  would  now  be  between  $800 
and  $900. 

Hospital  room  rates  are  going  up  much 
faster  than  other  medical  care  prices. 
In  the  decade  ending  in  1960.  hospital 
room  rates  more  than  doubled — rising 
from  $15.26  per  day  In  1950  to  $32.23  in 
1960.  If  we  scrutinize  the  Index  of  Med- 
ical Care  Prices,  a  component  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  which  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  this 
rise  in  medical  care  costs  becomes  espe- 
cially vivid.  For  example.  In  1940,  all 
medical  care  was  at  72.7  on  the  price  in- 
dex using  1947  to  1949  prices  as  100. 
By  the  end  of  1961.  all  medical  care  had 
risen  to  162.6.  Physicians'  fees,  dentists' 
fees,  and  the  cost  of  prescriptions  and 
drugs  rose  less  than  this.  But  the  hos- 
pital daily  service  charge — which  In- 
cludes the  charge  to  full-pay  adult  In- 
patients for  room  and  board,  routine 
nursing  care,  and  minor  medical  and 
surgical  supplies— rose  from  50.4  In  1940 


to  248.4  by  the  end  of  1961.  The  Index 
on  the  cost  of  hospitalization  insurance 
which  began  In  1951  reflects  this  great 
increase  In  the  cost  of  hospitalization. 
In  1951,  the  hospitalization  Insurance  In- 
dex was  at  85.6.  By  the  end  of  1961,  It 
had  reached  190.6.  I  think  It  Is  evident 
from  these  basic  facts  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  must  be  done  soon, 
to  help  the  typical  American  citizen  who 
Is  over  65  meet  the  ominous  hazard  of 
Illness  and  hospitalization. 

A    BIPARTISAN    AND    IMPROVED    BILL 

A  year  ago,  the  so-called  King-Ander- 
son bill  was  Introduced.  Its  purpose  was 
to  provide  some  hospital  insurance  to 
those  over  65  years  who  were  members 
of  the  social  security  system.  Some  of 
us  in  the  Senate  objected  to  some  of  Its 
provisions.  We  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  attendant  upon  serious  Illness 
were  not  confined  to  those  under  social 
security.  We  simply  said  that  any  hos- 
pital insurance  legislation  should  pro- 
vide benefits  to  all  people  who  are  over 
65  years,  whether  they  are  under  social 
security  or  not. 

We  had  other  objections  and  construc- 
tive alternatives.  I  think  that  It  Is  In 
the  best  traditions  of  the  UJS.  Senate 
that  we.  all  of  us  who  are  coauthors  of 
the  pending  amendments,  were  able  to 
come  Into  complete  agreement  on  our 
divergent  views.  We  jointly.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  offer  this  constructive 
proposal  to  the  Senate. 

We  sought  to  find  realistic  answers 
for  a  realistic  problem.  We  sjmthesized 
and  brought  together  the  best  that  was 
offered  In  various  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican proposals  before  the  Senate.  I 
believe  that  we  have  come  forth  with  a 
comprehensive  measure  which  Is  truly 
m  the  public  interest.  I  pay  particular 
tribute  to  my  warm  friend  and  Repub- 
lican colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  and  to  my  warm  friend  and 
Democratic  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Our  joint  bipartisan  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  fully  meets  the  first  of 
my  two  major  objections  to  the  original 
administration  bill.  We  now  cover  not 
merely  those  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
social  security  benefits,  but  also  all  those 
who  are  over  65.  I  believe  this  Is  es- 
sential. I  have  long  felt  that  it  was 
completely  unreasonable  to  discriminate 
against  2Mt  million  citizens  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  never  been  cov- 
ered under  either  the  Social  Security  or 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Acts.  These 
citizens  are  now  to  be  blanketed  Into 
the  program.  Their  benefits  will  be  paid 
from  general  revenues  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

All  those  who  reach  65  before  the  be- 
ginning of  1967  will  also  be  eligible. 
After  that,  there  will  be  a  transition  pe- 
riod during  which  those  who  desire  to 
have  these  benefits  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  the  needed  quarters 
of  social  security  coverage  in  order  to 
qualify.  It  is  expected  that  within  two 
decades  over  95  percent  of  the  labor 
force  will  have  social  security  coverage. 
In  my  own  State  of  California  we  now 
have  approximately  1,514,000  senior 
citizens;  $249,000  of  this  group  have 
neither  social  security  nor  railroad  re- 


tirement coverage.  However,  under  our 
amendment,  they  will  at  last  be  included 
in  the  program. 

With  the  blanket  coverage  of  all  those 
who  are  retired  and  who  no  longer  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  needed 
credits,  I  have  concluded  that  the  social 
security  approach  provides  the  truly  con- 
servative and  fiscally  responsible  way  to 
finance  these  essential  benefits.  It  meets 
the  requirements  of  dignity  and  self- 
sufficiency  since  the  Individual  pays  dur- 
ing the  period  In  which  he  Is  able  to  work 
and  earn  his  living.  It  Is  a  businesslike 
way  to  finance  the  program  since  the 
needed  funds  are  raised  on  an  insurance 
basis  to  pay  for  the  benefits  to  be  avail- 
ble  in  one's  retirement  years. 

A  notable  leader  in  American  industry, 
Mr.  Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  testified  in  favor 
of  the  social  security  approach  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Mr.  Kaiser,  a  distinguished  Cal- 
iforiiiein,  knows  firsthand  as  president  of 
the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan, 
and  has  repeatedly  stated  publicly,  that 
hospital  insurance  under  social  security 
is  neither  socialism  nor  government-ad- 
ministered medicine.  I  agree.  It  Is  the 
very  antithesis  of  It.  It  Is  Insurance 
which  will  foster  nongovernmental  hos- 
pitalization.   Said  Mr.  Kaiser: 

The  logical  outgrowth  of  social  security 
financing,  as  contrasted  with  appropriations 
from  general  revenues  and  administration 
through  social  welfare  agencies,  will  be  to 
keep  a  greater  and  Increasing  proportion  of 
retired  persons  in  the  mainstream  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care,  with  services  provided 
In  private  and  voluntary  hospitals.  This 
wlU  reduce  reliance  on  county  hospitals  and 
other  governmental  Institutions. 

Such  comments  from  an  eminent 
businessman  like  Mr.  Kaiser  make  a  lot 
of  commonsense  to  me. 

Another  improvement  in  this  current 
proposal  and  one  which  many  of  us  have 
long  advocated  Is  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Federal  health  insurance 
trust  fund.  This  separate  trust  fund 
will  assure  the  preservation  of  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  social  security  med- 
ical system.  Thus,  the  health  care  pro- 
gram will  have  to  stand  alone,  on  its 
own  merits,  and  the  benefits  granted  will 
have  to  bear  a  strict  relationship  to  the 
income  received  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  social  security  tax  of  one- 
foui  th  of  1  percent  each  for  employees 
and  employers  and  by  three-eighths  of  1 
percent  for  the  self-employed.  This  tax 
would  be  effective  on  January  1,  1964. 
It  would  apply  to  a  wage  and  salary  tax 
base  of  $5,200  per  year  or  lower.  The 
financing  of  this  program  by  the  social 
security  system  and  the  use  of  the  sep- 
arate trust  fund  assure  that  moneys 
raised  for  hospitalization  Insurance  will 
be  used  for  this  purpose  alone.  This  is 
a  much  sounder  method  of  operation 
than  annually  appropriating  the  needed 
funds  from  the  general  revenue  of  the 
Government  where  whim  and  the  tac- 
tics of  particular  pressure  groups  could 
mean  either  feast  or  famine  for  the 
program. 

A  PKIVATE  OPTION  AND  STATX-PBIVATB 
PARTICIPATION 

Another  major  objection  which  many 
of  us  had  to  the  original  administration 
proposal  was  that  no  opportunity  was 
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provided  for  an  Individual  to  continue 
his  needed  health  care  program  in  one 
policy  and  thus  keep  his  established  rela- 
tionships with  a  private  health  insur- 
ance plan,  if  his  experience  had  been  a 
satisfactory  one.  A  few  industries,  labor 
organizations,  and  public  groups  have 
negotiated  health  insurance  programs 
which  continue  on  into  one's  retirement. 

Some  of  us  have  worked  diligently  for 
the  option  provided  in  our  original 
agreement  and  to  improve  upon  it. 
This  option  permits  the  Federal  health 
insurance  beneficiaries  to  elect  to  have 
their  benefits  paid  by  a  private  insurance 
company.  They  must  make  their  choice 
within  3  months  after  they  become  eli- 
gible for  the  program.  The  private  com- 
pany would  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
health  insurance  trust  fund  for  benefit 
payments  made  under  the  Federal  cate- 
gories of  hospitalization  as  well  as  for 
their  administrative  costs  up  to  one  and 
a  half  times  the  administrative  costs  in 
the  public  program. 

When  we  coauthored  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  it  was  understood 
that  the  private  option  provision  would 
be  the  basis  for  further  discussions.  In 
the  intervening  days  we  have  sought  to 
perfect  this  private  option. 

Some  of  us  have  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  an  alternative 
package  of  hospitalization  benefit  in- 
surance available  from  private  insurance 
companies  which  would  give  a  freedom 
of  choice  to  the  beneficiary.  Thus,  an 
individual  would  have  the  choice,  upon 
retirement,  of  continuing  with  his  pri- 
vate plan  which  would  contain  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  basic  provision  which  is  90 
days'  hospitalization  and  $90  deductible. 
He  could  choose,  as  an  alternative,  45 
days'  hospitalization  with  no  deductible. 
Such  a  choice  would  be  available  only  if 
an  individual  had  held  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plan — such  as  a 
group  plan,  a  prepayment  group  prac- 
tice plan,  or  commercial  nongroup  plan, 
generally  known  as  a  mass  enrollment 
plan,  where  the  carrier's  acquisition 
costs  are  comparable  to  the  acquisition 
costs  xmder  most  commercial  group 
plans — for  at  least  1  year  prior  to  retire- 
ment. 

Commercial  nongroup  plans,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  acquisition 
costs  were  comparable  with  those  mider 
group  plan."?,  could  qualify  to  offer  only 
the  90-day  hospital  benefit  if  the  carrier 
met  one  of  the  following  three  tests: 
First,  did  business  in  50  States  and  wrote 
1  percent  or  more  of  the  Nation's  Individ- 
ual health  insurance  business;  second, 
was  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
national  in  scope:  or,  third,  did  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  Individual  health 
insurance  business  within  a  State.  This 
type  of  plan  would  have  to  be  held  for 
at  least  2  years  prior  to  reaching  the  age 
of  65. 

In  order  to  qualify,  these  plans  need 
contain  only  the  hospitalization  provi- 
sion during  the  1-  or  2-year  qualifying 
period.  However,  once  the  individual 
reaches  65  and  desires  to  continue  with 
his  private  policy,  that  plan  would  have 
to  provide  also  all  the  au.xiliary  benefits 
of  the  pending  legislation.  These  bene- 
fits include  skilled  nursing  facilities, 
home   health,   and   outpatient  hospital 


diagnostic  services.  Any  charges  made 
against  these  benefits  would  be  reim- 
bursable from  the  Federal  health  insur- 
ance trust  fund.  Thus,  the  elderly  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  choose  different 
plans  to  meet  his  hospitalization  needs. 
I  have  thought  it  essential  that  in- 
dividual choice  be  provided.  It  is.  I 
have  thought  it  essential  that  private  en- 
terprise participate  in  this  program.  It 
does.  The  result  of  our  freedom-of- 
choice  amendment  will  be  the  encour- 
agement of  a  new  and  enlightened  era 
in  the  provision  of  health  care  for  the 
aged.  The  establishment  of  a  competi- 
tive yardstick  between  the  operations  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  various  private  health  insurance  car- 
riers will,  I  am  sure,  prove  to  be  a  useful 
guide  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  with 
which  each  group  operates  both  in  terms 
of  benefits  conferred  and  in  terms  of  ad- 
ministering those  benefits. 

With  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
senior  citizen's  basic  health  needs  met 
through  the  hospitalization  and  nursing 
home  provisions,  private  health  Insur- 
ance carriers  will  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  concentrate  on  the  provision  of 
supplemental  benefit. s.  Indeed,  our  pro- 
posal gives  private  health  insurance  an 
additional  incentive  to  compete.  Our 
senior  citizens  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure  more  comprehensive  coverage 
at  a  reduced  cost,  since  the  basic  burden 
and  risk  is  being  borne  t)y  the  social 
security  system. 

I  have  also  thought  that  the  States 
and  those  who  are  experienced  In  the 
health  care  field  should  have  a  responsi- 
ble role  In  Implementing  this  new  pro- 
gram. An  appropriate  provision  Is  in 
oxir  bill.  Each  State  can  participate  in 
determining  the  eligibility  of  Its  health 
care  facilities.  In  addition,  the  State 
can.  through  Its  public  health  depart- 
ment, provide  consultation  services  to 
the  providers  of  hospital  care  under  this 
program.  States  would  be  able  to  supple- 
ment the  authorized  benefits  If  they  de- 
sire. Moreover,  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
delegate  some  of  his  administrative  func- 
tions to  Blue  Cross  or  similar  group- 
plan  insurance  organizations  who  are 
experienced  in  dealing  with  hospitals 
and  other  providers  of  health  services. 
A  group  of  hospitals  or  other  providers 
of  health  services  may.  under  our  legis- 
lation, also  designate  a  private  organ- 
ization of  their  own  choice  to  receive  bills 
for  services  and  pay  them.  Thus,  hos- 
pitals which  have  established  relation- 
ships with  private  health  care  organiza- 
tions will  be  able  to  continue  them  under 
the  Government  program.  The  result 
should  be  more  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program. 

THK   BSNE7TT8 

So  much  for  the  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  approach  and 
the  methods  of  operation.  Now.  what 
benefits  are  granted  under  the  bill? 

Our  Federal  health  Insurance  program 
would  provide  for  inpatient  hospital 
services  for  up  to  90  days  during  a  single 
period  of  Illness.  The  patient  would 
be  required  to  pay  $10  per  day  for  up 
to  9  days  during  each  benefit  period, 
with  the  minimum  pasonent  set  at  $20. 


Payment  would  be  made  for  up  to 
180  days  of  skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices for  patients  who  transfer  to  a  hos- 
pital-affiliated nursing  home  from  a  hos- 
pital. The  Intent  is  not  to  underwrite 
terminal  care  but  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
hospitalization  by  providing  a  halfway 
point  between  the  hospital  and  the 
home.  Home  health  services  for  up  to 
240  visits  could  be  paid  for  during  a 
calendar  year.  Tliese  home  health  serv- 
ices would  be  furnished  by.  or  through, 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  under  a 
plan  prescribed  by  a  physician.  These 
services  would  include  nursing  care, 
physical,  occupational,  and  speech  ther- 
apy, medical  supplies — other  than  drugs, 
appliances  for  temporary  use,  and  cer- 
tain part-time  or  intermittent  home- 
maker  services. 

In  addition,  pajrments  would  be  made 
for  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices of  the  kind  customarily  furnished 
by  or  through  a  hospital  to  its  outpa- 
tients. Payments  for  outpatient  hosplUl 
diagnostic  services  furnished  an  indi- 
vidual during  any  30-day  period  would 
be  subject  to  a  $20  deductible. 

I  recall  some  of  the  comments  my  able 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Andekson)  made  the  other  day,  in 
speaking  of  our  proposal: 

The  b«neflta  follow  the  Blue  CroM  ap- 
proach by  concentrating  on  coverage  against 
the  most  burdenBome  health  coats  that  older 
people  face — that  Is.  the  cost  of  hospitalisa- 
tion. But  the  amendment  Improves  on  the 
usual  Blue  Cross-type  benefit  package  some- 
what by  providing,  in  addition  to  payment 
for  more  hospital  service  than  the  usual  Blue 
CYoss  plan  for  the  aged.  pa3rment8  for  cer- 
tain skilled  nursing  facility,  visiting  nurse, 
and  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic  services. 
These  supplemental  benefit  featiu-ea  were 
Included  so  that  physicians  would  b«  free 
to  recommend  less-ezpenslve  substitutes  for 
hospital  care  without  Increasing  their 
patient's  health  costs. 

The  Blue  Cross  approach  that  the  amend- 
ment follows  has  been  proved  to  be  a  highly 
successful  form  of  protection  against  health 
costs.  It  not  only  meets  the  most  burden- 
some health  costs  people  face,  but  it  la  de- 
signed to  fit  In  with  the  other  kinds  of 
health  Insurance  people  ordinarily  want. 
The  Blue  Cross-type  benefit  plan  I  am  pro- 
posing would  provide  only  basic  protection 
to  which  the  elderly  will  want  to  add  by 
buying  health  Insurance  against  surgical 
costs,  physicians'  fees,  and  other  health 
costs. 

Blue  Cross  has  been  proved  tatltfactory  In 
every  respect  except  one.  An  essential  part 
of  the  traditional  Blue  Cross  approach  Is 
that  It  be  sold  to  everyone  In  the  community 
for  the  same  premium.  In  effect,  what  this 
has  meant  Is  that  B'.ue  Cross  provides  cov- 
erage to  the  elderly  at  a  premium  that  tent 
large  enough  to  cover  their  high  hospital 
costs.  In  recent  years.  Blue  Cross  has  been 
paying  out  $375  million  In  benefits  a  year 
for  the  elderly  while  collecting  only  $300 
million  from  them — and  the  deficit  has  to 
be  made  up  by  the  younger  subscribers.  Blue 
Cross  has  as  much  as  said  that  It  cant  do 
business  on  this  basis  any  longer  and  that— 
In  order  to  compete  with  the  commercial  in- 
■urera— It  will  have  to  double  or  triple  the 
premiums  for  the  aged.  Blue  Cross  also 
recognizes  that  the  aged  cant  pay  the  high 
premlnma  that  are  necessary  and  that  Gov- 
ernment help  Is  needed. 

In  essence,  then,  what  I  am  propoelng 
U  a  Blue  Croas-type  benefit  plan  for  the 
elderly  that  is  financed  through  social  se- 
curity In  such  a  way  that  the  full  cost  of 
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their  coverage  will  be  Tnat.  Finally,  and  this 
Is  also  very  Important,  by  following  the  Blue 
Cross  approach,  the  proposed  program  can 
benefit  from  Blue  Cross  experience  and  can 
follow  practices  which  are  already  well  estab- 
lished 4ind  accepted  by  hospitals. 

ThW  concept  we  developed.  It  is 
sound.  It  is  American.  The  comments 
of  the  Senator  demonstrate  the  great 
and  growing  hazard  facing  those  over 
65,  and  the  increasing  dlflflcultles  they 
face  in  insuring  tliemselves  against  the 
prodigious  costs  of  illness  requiring  hos- 
pitalization. 

racr  vxastrs  ncnon 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
charges  and  countercharges  which  have 
been  raised  concerning  this  amendment. 
The  bogeyman  of  Federal  encroachment 
on  the  doctor-patient  relationship  and 
on  con'Lrol  of  our  hospitals  has  been  fre- 
quently voiced.  Our  proposal  cannot 
possibly  Interfere  with  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship.  And  we  do  not  in- 
tend that  it  should.  No  doctor's  serv- 
ices are  paid  for  by  our  bill  unless  those 
services,  such  as  pathology,  radiology, 
physical  medicine,  and  anesthesiology, 
are  rendered  by  physicians  in  the  em- 
ploy of,  or  working  under,  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  hospital  as  an  incidental 
part  of  the  hospital  care.  Then  these 
services  are  paid  for  only  because  the 
doctor  and  the  hospital  have  agreed  of 
their  own  free  will  to  provide  such  in- 
cidental services  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  section  1701(a)  at  page  4, 
as  follows: 

Sxc.  1701.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  F'ederal  of- 
ficer or  employee  to  exercise  any  supervision 
or  control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
the  manner  In  which  medical  services  are 
provided,  or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or 
com{>ensatlon  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  hosplui.  skilled  nursing  facility,  or 
home  health  agency:  or  to  exercise  any 
supervision  or  control  over  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  such  hospital, 
facility,  or  agency. 

I  do  not  believe  In  Government  con- 
trol of  medicine.  I  do  not  believe  in 
Government  Interference  with  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship.  The  Individual 
will  continue  to  have  free  choice  as  to 
his  doctor.  The  bill  would  in  no  sense 
interfere  with  his  right.  With  his 
doctor  he  will  choose  his  own  hospital,  if. 
in  his  doctor's  judgment  hospitalization 
is  required. 

Another  improvement  in  the  current 
propo.sal  which  1  believe  should  once  and 
for  all  .sweep  away  this  charge  of  Fed- 
eral encroachment  is  the  provision  that 
all  hospitals  which  are  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals— composed  of  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Hospital  Association— will 
be  automatically  included.  I  under- 
stand that  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  hospital  beds  in  America  meet  these 
standards.  For  the  remainder,  in  order 
to  enable  some  of  these  hospitals  to  par- 
ticipate, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  have  authority 
to  set  certain  standards  which  do  not 
exceed  those  that  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  two  professional  groups  which 


make  up  the  Joint  commission.  If  the 
Secretary  were  not  permitted  to  set  such 
standards,  there  xmdoubtedly  would  be 
some  areas  of  this  country  where  no  hos- 
pital facilities  would  be  eligible.  Thus, 
it  is  the  private  medical  and  hospital 
professions  which  will  set  the  maximum 
standards  and  not  the  Secretary.  If  a 
hospital  has  a  grievance,  it  would  be 
well  advised  to  discuss  it  with  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  American 
Hospital  Association  joint  commission. 

I  have  been  interested  in  some  of  the 
comments  which  have  been  made  on 
the  bill  by  a  few  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  my  State.  I  have  received 
many  telegrams  and  letters,  some  from 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  our  amend- 
ments, and  some  from  doctors  just  as 
vigorously  opposed.  Under  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  an  American  citizen 
has  a  right  to  express  himself  to  those 
who  represent  him  through  the  elective 
process  in  a  parliamentary  body.  I 
recognize  the  right  of  any  citizen  in  or 
out  of  the  medical  profession  to  register 
his  views  with  his  representative  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, no  matter  in  what  fashion  he 
represents  those  views. 

I  have  received  threats  from  some  peo- 
ple, telling  me  that  if  I  tried  to  help 
fashion  a  piece  of  legislation  to  bring 
to  elderly  Americans  some  semblance 
of  assistance  with  respect  to  hospital- 
ization insurance,  the  days  of  my  public 
service  would  be  at  an  end. 

I  respect  the  right  of  an  American 
citizen  to  register  his  views,  indeed,  to 
make  that  kind  of  threat.  But  I  have 
the  right  as  a  Senator,  indeed,  I  have  a 
duty,  standing  on  this  floor,  to  reject 
threats,  and  to  do  that  which  I  believe 
I  ought  to  do  for  my  country  and  for  my 
State. 

I  had  a  great  predecessor  in  the 
Senate  from  California,  Hiram  W. 
Johnson.  The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair)  will  remember 
him.  and  the  Presiding  Officer's  late 
father  served  with  him.  Some  people 
tried  to  push  Hiram  Johnson  around  in 
his  day  but  no  one  succeeded.  There  was 
a  great  Senator.  Once,  when  someone 
tried  to  push  him  around  he  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  said.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay 
at  the  moon  than  to  come  crawUng  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  my  stomach  when 
someone  threatens  me  to  do  his  bidding." 
That  is  a  very  good  philosophy  to  fol- 
low for  any  Senator  who  tries  as  best  he 
can  to  represent  the  public  interest. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
he  who  supF>orts  the  bill  and  he  who  op- 
poses it,  as  he  sees  the  light,  is  en- 
deavoring to  represent  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country.  That  is  why  we  have 
debate.  Divergencies  of  views  are  good. 
Out  of  a  discussion  of  them,  out  of  argu- 
ment, can  come  the  truth  and  the  way  to 
progress.  What  do  we  seek  to  follow,  Mr. 
President?  It  is  the  public  Interest. 
That  is  what  we  serve.  And  threats  of 
reprisal  ought  not  to  absolve  us  from 
that  bounden  American  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  the  text  of  a  telegram  to  me  from 
42  members  of  the  medical  profession  in 
California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Chicago,  Ilx.,  June  28,  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  imderslgned,  Malcolm  C.  Todd,  MD., 
member   of   the   42-man   delegation   to   the 
American  Medical  Association  and  a  national 
director  of   the  American   Medical  Political 
Action   Committee,   has   been  authorized   to 
convey  this  message  of  18,000  California  doc- 
tors, their  friends  and  political  allies  to  you. 
Since  I  could  not  talk  to  you  by  long  distance 
this  morning,  I  told  joxa  Mr.  Ewing  House 
that  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  com- 
promise   in    o\ir    opposition    to    the    King- 
Anderson  bill  now  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means   Committee.     We   strongly   urge   that 
you   not  be   a  party  to  pulling   Democratic 
cht^tnuts  from  the  political  fire  by  assisting 
Senator  Anderson  In  his  abortive  attempt  to 
Initiate  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate.  You 
know  that  this  move  is  simply  to  pay  a  cam- 
paign debt  to  labor  and  to  attempt  to  embar- 
rass Republican  Members.    On  the  principles 
that  you  are  taking  over  prerogatives  of  the 
lower  House  and  that  Andeeson's  proposal 
has  not  had  sufficient  Senate  study  it  Is  oiu- 
strong  plea  that  you  oppose  this  Democratic 
political   chicanery   on   such   an    Important 
matter  as  the  care  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
our   country.     We   wish   to   point   out   that 
Kerr-MUls    law    is    being    Implemented    in 
California  and  physicians  are  supporting  It. 
We  are  on  record  in  favor  of  any  necessary 
changes  for  Kerr-Mllls  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain   that    those   who    need   care   wUl   get — 
underline,   get — care.     Our   American  Medi- 
cal Political  Action  Committee  is  developing 
tremendous  strength  In  medical  and  allied 
circles.     Sunday  night    1,000   doctors   heard 
Senator    Towih    at    a    $25-per-plate   dinner. 
We  plan  to  do  everything  within  the  power 
of  an  aroused  profession  to  preserve  sound 
American   principles  and   that  Includes   the 
protection   of   patients   to   select   their   own 
physicians    without    governmental    interfer- 
ence in  providing  the  best  care  In  the  world. 
The   following  delegates  assembled  here   in 
Chicago  Join  me  In  this  statement  which  will 
also  be  distributed  to  our  many  friends  and 
our  patients: 

O.  W.  Wheeler,  CMA's  president.  Riverside: 
Warren  L.  Bostlck,  immediate  past  president 
of  California  Medical  Association;  Donald  A. 
CTiarnock,  past  president.  CMA,  Los  Angeles; 
Burt  L.  Davis,  president  of  general  practi- 
tioners of  California,  Palo  Alto;  James  C. 
Doyle,  Beverly  Hills;  James  E.  Feldmayer. 
Exeter;  Leopold  H.  Praser,  Richmond:  Henry 
Olbbons  3d,  San  Francisco;  E^igene  F.  Hoff- 
man, AMA's  television  committee.  Los  An- 
geles; Charles  B.  Hudson.  Oakland;  Arthur 
A.  Klrchner,  AMA's  liaison  committee  with 
nurses,  Los  Angeles;  J.  Lafe  Ludwlg,  AMA's 
legislative  chairman,  Los  Angeles;  Arlo  A. 
Morrison,  president  of  National  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  Ventura;  J.  Norman  O'Neill.  Los  An- 
geles; J.  B.  Price,  Santa  Ana;  John  M.  Rum- 
sey,  San  Diego;  Ralph  C.  TeaU.  CMA's  speak- 
ers bureau,  Sacramento;  Dwlght  L.  WUbur, 
San  Francisco;  Jay  J.  Crane,  Los  Angeles: 
Joseph  H.  Falling,  San  Marino;  Harry  R. 
Walker,  Oakland;  Rutherford  T.  Johnstone, 
Los  Angeles;  E.  Vincent  Askey,  AMA  past 
president,  Los  Angeles;  John  W.  Cllne.  AMA 
past  president,  San  Francisco;  Dwlght  H. 
Murray,  AMA  past  president,  Napa;  Wal- 
ter H.  Brlgnoli.  St.  Helena;  Dudley  M.  Cobb. 
Los  Angeles;  Robert  Combs.  San  Francisco; 
Francis  J.  Cox.  San  Francisco;  Edward  H. 
Crane.  Jr..  Los  Angeles;  Donald  C.  Doods. 
Oakland;  Leon  P.  Fox.  San  Jose:  Charles  E. 
Grayson.   Sacramento;    Carl  M.   Hadley.  San 
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Bernardino;  Donald  D.  Liun,  Alameda;  Wil- 
liam F.  Qulnn,  Loa  Angeles:  Hartzell  H.  Ray, 
San  Mateo:  Wilbur  G.  Rogers.  Glendale; 
Samuel  R.  Sherman,  president-elect  of  CMA, 
San  Pranclaco;  J.  E.  Vaughn,  California 
American  Medical  Pcdltlcal  Action  Commit- 
tee director,  Bakersfleld;  Franda  B.  West, 
CMA  past  president,  San  Diego;  and  to  this 
list  we  believe  we  can,  with  deepest  respect 
and  the  fondest  of  memories,  add  the  name 
of  our  dear  departed  Glenn  Cxirtla. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  the  telegram.  It  came  to 
me  from  42  members  of  the  medicaJ  pro- 
fession of  California,  meeting  in  na- 
tional convention  in  Chicago.  They 
said,  in  part: 

We  ere  unalterably  opposed  to  any  com- 
promise In  our  opposition  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  now  In  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  strongly  urge  that  you  not 
be  a  party  to  pulling  Democratic  chestnuts 
from  the  political  fire  by  assisting  Senator 
Anderson  In  his  abortive  attempt  to  Initiate 
similar  legislation  In  the  Senate.  You  know 
that  this  move  Is  simply  to  pay  a  campaign 
debt  to  labor  and  to  attempt  to  embarrass 
Republican  Members.  On  the  principles 
that  you  are  taking  over  prerogatives  of  the 
lower  House  and  that  Ajtoekson's  proposal 
has  not  bad  sufficient  Senate  study  It  Is  our 
strong  plea  that  you  oppose  this  Democratic 
political  chicanery  on  such  an  Important 
matter  as  the  care  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
our  country.  We  wish  to  point  out  that 
Kerr-Blills  law  is  being  Implemented  In  Cali- 
fornia and  physicians  are  supporting  It.  We 
are  on  record  In  favor  of  any  necessary 
changes  for  Kerr-Mills  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  those  who  need  care  will  get — 
underline,  get — care.  Our  American  Medical 
Political  Action  Committee  Is  developing 
tremendous  strength  In  medical  and  allied 
circles.  Sunday  night  1,000  doctors  heard 
Senator  Towra  at  a  $25-per-plate  dinner. 
We  plan  to  do  everything  within  the  power 
of  an  aroused  profession  to  preserve  sound 
American  principles  and  that  Includes  the 
protection  of  patients  to  select  their  own 
physicians  without  governmental  interfer- 
ence in  providing  the  best  care  In  the  world. 

I  can  agree  with  part  of  their  telegram. 
I  want  patients  in  America  to  be  per- 
mitted to  select  their  own  physicians, 
without  any  governmental  interference, 
in  providing  the  best  health  care  in  the 
world:  and.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  will 
help  promote  that  design.  It  does  not 
interfere  with  it.  But  for  the  rest  of  the 
telegram.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
a  U.S.  Senator  has  a  responsibility  to 
decide  for  himself  where  the  public 
interest  lies.  And.  having  decided.  I 
reject  the  position  these  gentlemen  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Doctors  Pres- 
suring Senator  Kuchix,"  written  by  Da- 
vid Perlman.  and  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  June  28.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doctors  Pressttring  Senator  Kuchel 
(By  David  Perlman) 

Chicago. — California  physicians  turned 
their  political  guns  on  Senator  Thomas 
Kttchel  yesterday  In  an  effort  to  prod  the 
Los  Angeles  Republican  away  from  support 
of  old-age  health  care  through  social  se- 
curity. 

The  Caltfomlans  warned  the  Senator  that 
he  faces  "the  power  of  an  aroused  profes- 
sion" If  he  alienates  organized  medicine  by 
agreeing  to  any  compromise  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 


But  the  Senator  quickly  shrugged  off  the 
California  threat;  his  office  told  the  Chron- 
icle that  KircHix  will  Insist  on  Joining  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  amend  the  health  care 
measure  and  push  its  passage  through  the 
Senate  early  next  week. 

WCRSIXS 

The  42-man  delegation  of  California  physi- 
cians to  the  American  Medical  Association's 
annual  meeting  here  Is  deeply  worried  about 
KtrcHEL's  politics  these  days. 

KucHn.  Is  part  of  a  Uberal  Republican 
group  that  opposes  King-Anderson  but  fa- 
vors a  social  security  mechanism  for  financ- 
ing health  services  to  the  aged.  Because  the 
King-Anderson  bill  now  seems  firmly  bottled 
up  In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Kennedy  administration  Is  seeking 
to  push  a  vote  on  It  by  the  Senate,  where 
passage  would  b«  easier. 

But  KxTCHn.  and  his  liberal  GOP  group  have 
set  a  price  for  their  support:  They  want  the 
measure  amended  to  provide  Federal  funds 
for  the  nearly  4  million  old  people  who  are 
not  covered  by  social  security,  and  to  offer 
recipients  a  choice  between  Government-fi- 
nanced care  or  cash  benefits  to  pay  for  pri- 
vate health  Insiirance. 

ACCTFTABUC 

Senator  CT-inton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  and  Senator  Jacob  Javtts, 
Republican,  of  New  York,  have  Just  agreed 
that  a  compromise  such  as  sponsored  by 
Kuchel  might  be  acceptable  to  Senate  Dem- 
ocrats. 

The  measiue — possibly  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  as  an  amendment  to  a  pending  wel- 
fare bill  already  passed  by  the  House — is  ex- 
pected to  come  up  by  Monday. 

The  California  delegates  here  are  Incensed 
by  Kuchel 's  position.  They,  like  aU  organ- 
ized medicine,  are  convinced  that  any  health 
care  program  financed  by  social  seciu'lty  Is 
Inevitably  a  foot  in  the  door  leading  to  Gov- 
ernment control  of  medicine,  and  Is  a  piece 
of  welfare-statlsm  foisted  off  on  the  public 
by  a  coalition  of  Uberal  Democrats  and  big 
labor. 

"We  urge  you  not  to  be  a  party  to  pxilling 
Democratic  chestnuts  from  the  political  fire," 
the  California  physicians  told  Senator 
Kuchel  in  a  telegram.  "This  move  Is  simply 
to  pay  a  campaign  debt  to  labor." 

CHICANXRT 

The  California  ns  warned  Kuchel  he  would 
be  participating  In  "Democratic  political  chi- 
canery" If  he  supported  the  compromise  Sen- 
ate plan,  and  told  him  he  faces  "the  power 
of  an  aroused  profession  determined  to  pre- 
serve sound  American  principles — and  that 
includes  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pa- 
tients to  select  their  own  physicians  with- 
out Government  interference." 

Among  the  42  signers  of  the  political  warn- 
ing to  Kuchel  were  three  former  presidents 
of  the  AMA:  Dr.  E.  Vincent  Askey  of  Los 
Angeles.  Dr.  John  W.  Cllne  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Dr.  Dwlght  H.  Murray  of  Napa. 

Other  San  Franciscans  who  Joined  the 
move  included  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Sherman,  pres- 
ident-elect of  the  California  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; Dr.  Robert  Combs,  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cox,  and  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons  m. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Forty-two  Doctors  Wire  Their 
Senator,"  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  June  29,  1962.  The  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  article  to  which 
I  have  just  refeired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Forty-two  Doctors  Wire  Thihi  Senator 

The  43  California  physicians  who  sent  a 
telegram  warning  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchrl 


not  to  risk  their  displeasure  by  working  for 
a  compromise  solution  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  have  every  right  to  do  what  they 
did. 

At  the  same  time.  Senator  Kuchel  needs 
no  reminder  that  he  has  an  equal  right  to 
ignore  this  somewhat  presumptuous  and 
fatuous  warning. 

We  will  even  say  that  when  a  group  In- 
vokes "the  power  of  an  aroused  profession" 
against  his  proposed  course  of  action,  a  X3S. 
Senator  has  the  duty  to  Invite  them  to  go 
right  ahead  and  arouse  themselves. 

Kuchel,  who  is  the  Republican  whip  In 
the  Senate,  has  been  working  sensibly  with 
a  few  other  Republicans  to  improve  the  med- 
ical care  plan  laid  out  In  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  They  favor  the  social  security  tax  as  the 
means  for  financing  health  services  to  those 
over  66  who  are  covered  by  social  security, 
but  they  would  give  these  reclplenU  a  choice 
of  accepting  either  Government-financed 
care  or.  In  lieu  of  that,  cash  benefits  to  pay 
for  private  health  insurance. 

This  Is  aimed  at  the  very  thing  the  physi- 
cians say  Is  so  sacred,  namely,  tlie  right  of 
patients  to  select  their  own  physicians  with- 
out Government  Interference. 

The  organized  medical  profession,  however, 
takes  the  position  that  any  health  care  pro- 
gram financed  by  social  security  Is  Infected 
with  a  form  of  socialistic  leprosy  against 
which  doctors  have  a  duty  to  ring  their  bell. 
Since  doctors  are  the  world's  least  Impressive 
atithorltles  on  the  economics  of  public  fi- 
nance, and  since  many  of  them  already  prac- 
tice medicine  in  Government-controlled 
hospitals  without  serious  socialistic  side 
effects,  this  position  strikes  most  laymen  as 
simply  absurd.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  It 
has  not  frightened  Senator  Kuchel. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  fre- 
quently wonder,  from  the  type  of  argu- 
ment made  by  those  who  write  me  in 
opposition  to  some  kind  of  hospital  In- 
surance for  the  elderly,  whether  or  not 
they  have  read  our  bill.  In  their  oppo- 
sition, they  sometimes  argue  that  doc- 
tors are  willing  to  provide  free  medical 
care  for  all  who  wish  It,  and  thus  there 
is  no  need  for  the  program.  I  salute  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  across 
the  country  who  have  expressed  such  a 
willingness.  But  that  is  not  the  question 
in  this  instance.  It  is  completely  iirelc- 
vant  to  debate  on  our  amendment.  Our 
proposal  does  not  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  doctors*  fees.  The  only  relevant 
question  la.  Are  these  estimable  members 
of  the  medical  profession  willing;  to  pay 
the  hospital  bills  for  those  who  need  hos- 
pitalization? The  question  was  correct- 
ly answered  by  a  distinguished  Los  An- 
geles physician  having  more  than  40 
years  of  practice  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
the  Aging.  I  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Daniel  R.  Mishell: 

We  as  physicians  can,  and  always  will,  ren- 
der medical  care  to  people  at  whatever  mod- 
est fees  they  can  afford  to  pay,  but  we  can- 
not help  them  cope  with  the  tremendous 
rise  in  hospital  costs,  a  rise  which  to  bound 
to  continue. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat:  I  vigorously 
object — I  object  without  any  qualifiica- 
tion  at  all — to  the  medical  profession,  or 
any  profession,  becoming  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  our  country.  But 
the  proposed  legislation  does  not  control 
doctors.  Let  us  recall  that  the  medical 
profession — the  doctors  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere — has  endorsed  the  so-called 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  which  today  provides  for 
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the  direct  payment  of  doctors'  fees. 
Our  bill  does  not  deal  with  doctors'  fees. 
Now  I  should  like  to  recall  a  bit  of 
history.  The  date  Is  March  3.  1935. 
America  was  climbing  out  of  a  quagmire 
of  economic  depression.  But  poverty 
was  still  abroad  in  the  land.  Many  peo- 
ple could  not  pay  their  bills.  On  that 
date,  March  3,  1935.  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion met  and  adopted  a  resolution.  The 
resolution  urged  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  create  "a  health  Insurance  sys- 
tem mandatory  as  to  certain  population 
groups  and  voluntary  as  to  certain  other 
population  groups."  And  nobody  leveled 
a  cry  of  "socialism"  when  that  action 
was  taken. 

The  members  of  the  California  Medi- 
cal Society  actively  sought  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  by  the  legislature 
of  my  State  at  that  time.  Senate  bill 
454  was  Introduced  In  the  California 
State  Senate  during  its  1935  session. 
Among  32  detailed  pages,  that  legislation 
provided  that  "every  employer  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  wages 
paid  to  his  employees,  other  than  casual 
employees,  during  any  calendar  month" 
into  a  fund  administered  by  the  State 
health  insurance  commission.  That  was 
the  position  of  the  medical  society  of  my 
State  in  1935. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  right  of  any 
Individual  or  group  to  take  a  certain 
position  on  one  occasion  and  another 
position  on  the  next  occasion.  But  I 
have  recited  that  bit  of  history  from 
the  State  of  California  to  demonstrate 
that,  from  time  to  time,  the  people  In 
the  medical  profession  Itself  have  been 
Interested  In  health  Insurance  legisla- 
tion, with  a  5  percent  tax  on  wages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  California  Medical  Association  In 
1935. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  studies  ol  the  committee  of 
five  of  the  California  Medical  Association 
have  shown  the  Inability  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  our  population  to  adequately 
finance  the  cost  enUlled  by  Illness;   and 

Whereas  because  of  this  economic  situa- 
tion proper  medical  care  la  beyond  the  reach 
ol  this  population  group;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  established  that  this 
problem  can  be  alleviated  by  the  utilization 
of  the  Insurance  principle:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
California  Medical  Association  recommends 
that  legislation  be  proposed  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  health  insurance  system,  mandatory 
M  to  certain  populaUon  groups  and  volun- 
tary as  to  certain  populaUon  groups,  which 
shall  Include  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  patient  shall  have  absolutely  free 
choice  of  physician  and  hospital: 
^-  The  medical  profession  shall  determine 
the  scope,  extent,  standards,  quality,  com- 
pensation paid  for,  and  all  other  matters  and 
things  related  to,  the  medical  and  medical 
auxiliary  services  rendered  under  the  system; 

8.  There  shall  be  no  provision  for  cash 
benefits; 

4.  The  patient  shall  receive  adequate 
treatment  and  hU  physician  shaU  receive 
adequate  compensation: 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  shall  be  main- 
tained with  such  modifications  thereof  as 
CVIII 858 
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may  from  time  to  time  be  recommended,  or 
approved  by  the  profession:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation Immediately  offer  its  full  aid  and 
cooperation  to  the  Interim  committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California  charged 
with  the  study  of  this  problem,  to  the  end 
that  any  measure  which  shall  be  passed 
establishing  a  health  Insurance  system  at 
the  1935  session  of  the  California  Leglsiatxire 
shall  contain  the  above  principles;  and  be 
It  fm-ther 

Resolved,  That  there  be  formed  a  special 
committee  authorized  and  empowered  to  act 
herein,  constituted  as  follows:  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  association  and  three 
members  of  the  association  to  be  appointed 
by  the  speaker  of  the  hoxise. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
proposal  now  pending,  we  are  concerned 
with  meeting  very  real  health  needs 
which  statistics  show  increasingly  arise 
among  a  growing  group  of  our  people, 
those  over  age  65,  who  because  they  have 
retired  are  the  least  able  to  pay  the  high 
cost.  Indeed  the  catastrophic  cost,  of 
hospitalization.  Our  proposal  will  not 
put  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
field  of  medicine,  although  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  interested  in  and 
helpful  to  the  field  of  medicine  since  the 
founding  of  our  country.  Yet  the 
medical  profession  has  been  free  and 
has  prospered.  We  are  all  grateful  for 
that  fact. 

It  has  been  the  established  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  since  1798  to 
provide  Government  medical  care  for  our 
merchant  seamen.  In  the  first  session 
of  the  First  Congress  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced as  an  "act  for  the  relief  of  sick 
and  disabled  seamen."  Hospitals  were 
built  and  physicians  were  employed  by 
the  Government.  Each  sailor  was 
charged  20  cents  a  month  for  this  serv- 
ice. This  service  grew  into  what  is  now 
known  as  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
This  distinguished  organization,  which 
Includes  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
medical  science  and  research  more  than 
any  other  group  in  America.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
represents  one  of  the  great  milestones 
of  progress  by  Congress. 

During  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Federal 
Government  is  supporting  about  three - 
fifths  of  the  more  than  $1  billion  which 
is  being  spent  for  medical  research  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  in  the  next  year 
the  Federal  Government  will  spend  more 
than  $1  billion  on  medical  and  health 
related  research  and  the  facilities  with 
which  to  conduct  that  research.  I  have 
received  no  letters  from  private  medical 
researchers  alleging  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  encroached  upon  their 
freedom  after  they  have  accepted  these 
grants. 

Federal  support  for  hospital  construc- 
tion alone  will  amount  to  almost  $200 
million  in  the  coming  year.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  letters  from  private  hospital 
administrators,  or  trustees,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  encroached  upon 
their  freedom  after  they  have  accepted 
Hill-Burton  funds,  Federal  moneys  used 
in  construction  of  private  hospitals. 

In  addition,  we  expend  over  $1  billion 
for  veterans  hospitals  and  veterans 
medical  care,  including  research  and  ad- 
ministration; $68  million  will  be  spent 


on  veterans  hospital  construction  during 
the  coming  year.  But  in  the  Anderson- 
Javlts  amendment  we  are  not  talking 
about  subsidized  research,  hospital  con- 
struction, or  health  care.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  an  insurance  program 
where  one  puts  away  in  his  working 
years  funds  which  can  be  available  dur- 
ing his  retirement  to  meet  some,  not  all, 
of  his  health  care  needs. 

Mr.  President,  several  months  ago  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  told 
the  President  that  I  would  be  unable  to 
support  the  King- Anderson  bill  as  it  had 
been  originally  Introduced.  He  asked 
me  why.  I  told  him  what  flaws  I  be- 
lieved were  inherent  In  it.  I  told  him 
what,  generally,  in  my  opinion,  I  would 
do  in  order  to  try  to  overcome  those 
flaws.  These  were  matters  of  principle, 
as  I  saw  them.  He  asked  me  to  write 
him  a  memorandum  on  it.  I  did.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  April  2,  1962.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SCKATB, 
COMMITTEK    ON    APPROPMATIONS. 

April  2.  1962. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Pezsident:  In  order  to  meet  the 
medical  care  problems  confronted  by  our 
senior  citizens,  a  program  will  have  to  be 
devised,  and  soon.  To  be  equitable.  It  needs 
to  go  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  social 
security  approach.  WhUe  I  recognize  the 
reasonable  fears  of  those  who  desire  a  sep- 
arate trust  fund  rather  than  having  benefit 
payments  solely  dependent  on  general  fxinds 
and  annual  appropriations,  I  think  the 
proper  solution  may  well  be  a  blending  of 
both  83rstems.  For  several  million  citizens 
over  65,  who  have  never  participated  in  the 
social  security  program,  the  general  revenue 
method  would  seem  to  be  the  only  solution. 
Teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
public  employees  who  have  never  been  under 
social  security — though  many  of  them  have 
wished  to  be — are  finding  their  medical  care 
problems  equally  great. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  choice  might  well  extend  beyond 
the  selection  of  one's  doctor  and  Include, 
were  an  Individual  to  prefer  It,  the  purchase 
of  a  noncancellable  private  health  insurance 
policy.  I  think  that  Senator  Javits  has  a 
commendable  thought  on  this  matter.  Un- 
der his  proposal,  an  Individual  could  take 
this  option  only  If  he  had  already  been  un- 
der such  a  private  plan  for  at  least  a  year 
before  reaching  the  age  of  66.  The  private 
carrier  would  receive  a  cash  reimbursement 
on  either  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis  up  to 
a  specified  amount  based  on  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  the  benefits  used  by  those  not 
tr.klng  the  private  option.  If  the  senior 
citizen  lapwed  In  payment  to  the  private 
carrier,  he  would  then  automatically  go  un- 
der the  public  benefit  system. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this 
option.  One  Is  that  an  Individual  could  seek 
additional  coverage  not  possible  under  the 
regular  system  In  order  to  meet  specific 
needs.  For  this  he  woiiid  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cash  relmbiu^ement  and 
the  actual  cost  of  this  benefit  package.  An- 
other advantage  Is  that  the  availability  of 
this  alternative  would  stimulate  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  private  health  insurance 
and  encourage   experimentation   by   private 
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and  group  health  carriers  to  design  a  bene- 
fit package  which  would  meet  the  medlcsd 
and  health  needs  of  o\ir  senior  citizens. 
Many  workers  are  covered  by  private  medi- 
cal care  Insurance  as  the  result  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  They  might 
find  It  more  convenient  and  practical  to  con- 
tinue with  their  present  private  plan  after 
retirement  If  this  option  were  available.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Interpoced  no  objections  on  actu- 
arial or  administrative  grounds,  I  believe 
this  proposal  by  Senator  Javits  would  be 
beneficial. 

Whatever  system  is  finally  agreed  uj>on 
should  be  one  which  does  not  Include  a 
means  test.  To  Include  this  device  In  light 
of  the  major  financing  method  of  the  system 
Is  Inexcusable,  as  you  have  observed. 

Some  thought  might  be  given  to  providing 
for  the  administration  of  this  medical  care 
program  through  State  agencies.  There 
could  be  some  advantage  here  from  the 
point  of  view  of  maintaining  close  contact 
with  local  conditions  and  providing  a  more 
rapid  decision  on  the  pasrment  of  particular 
benefits.  More  Important,  I  think  those 
States  vlth  the  financial  capacity  to  do  so 
should  ^  encouraged  to  build  on  the  Fed- 
eral benefit  base  If  they  so  desire.  State  ad- 
ministration of  this  program  would  make 
this  possible. 

You  have  my  cooperation  In  devising  a 
constructive  and  forward-looking  measure 
which  I  know  we  both  hope  will  do  the  Job 
which  needs  to  be  done  and  which  Is  long 
overdue. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Kucrel, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
recommendations  made  in  good  faith  by 
some  of  us  were  accepted,  in  over- 
whelming degree,  not  alone  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
but  also  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
bullied  or  threatened  for  trying  to  enact 
legislation  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  and  that  does  represent 
sound  progress.  As  Senators,  we  repre- 
sent all  of  the  people,  not  the  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  copies  of  two  editorials — one 
from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  July 
5,  and  one  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Julyl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 

July  5,  1962) 

Meoicakx  Road  to  Reason 

The  recent  and  excellent  series  by  Jack 
Pickering,  Hearst  headline  service  medical 
writer,  on  health  systems  operating^  In  six 
European  countries,  points  to  these  con- 
clusions: 

In  the  Immensely  complicated  problem  of 
providing  medical  care  for  the  aged,  people 
of  low  Income  and  other  categories,  no  na- 
tion has  produced  a  plan  which  can  be  con- 
sidered "final"  or  a  model  for  the  United 
States  to  follow. 

Tet  there  Is  a  basic  recognition  of  the 
need  in  one  form  or  another  of  government- 
supported  health  plans.  In  brief  the  nations 
visited  by  Mr.  Pickering  are  engaged  In  try- 
ing to  work  things  out  through  the  ageless 
human  formula  of  trial,  error,  experience 
and  reason. 

It  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  we  shall  have 
to  try  to  work  things  out  on  that  formula 
in  our  country,  too. 

It  is  In  this  connection  that  we  welcome 
the  move  now  underway   in   the  Senate  to 


remove  the  consideration  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  from  the  frozen  postures  of  parti- 
sanship and  into  the  area  of  reasonable 
study  and  debate. 

To  this  end  the  bipartisan  compromise 
supported  by  6  Republicans  and  18  Demo- 
crats ts  a  distinct  service. 

The  compromise  would  retain  the  social 
security  financing  feature  of  the  administra- 
tion's bill  but  would  extend  health  insur- 
ance coverage  to  most  older  persons  not 
eligible  for  social  security  or  other  Federal 
retirement  benefits.  It  would  modify  the 
compulsory  aspects  of  the  administration 
measure  by  offering  an  option  plan  to  those 
not  wanting  health  coverage  under  social 
security,  and  it  would  permit  private  in- 
surance plans  to  be  used  as  administrators 
of  the  Government  program. 

We  are  not  at  this  time  coming  out  in 
support  of  any  particular  plan.  The  com- 
plexities and  implications  need  a  great  deal 
of  thought  by  all  of  us. 

But  we  are,  as  always.  In  support  of  an 
approach  by  reason  to  a  massive  problem 
like  this,  which  is  what  the  Senate  compro- 
mise attempts.  Frozen  postures  are  a  dis- 
service to  everyone.  Including  the  millions 
of  Americans  directly  affected. 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  July   1,   1962] 
Medical  Bkxaktrrough 

There  is  room  for  qualified  rejoicing  over 
tho  new  bill  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Friday  by 
23  sponsors.  It  does  the  bill  a  disservice  to 
call  It  a  compromise;  it  Is  an  Improvement  on 
the  old  version.  And  there  is  something 
really  hopeful  In  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
support  not  only  of  administration  leaders 
but  of  five  distinguished  Republican  Sen- 
ators as  well. 

The  Republican  support  comes  from 
Thomas  Kuchel.  the  Republican  whip,  and 
Senators  Javits,  Keatino.  Cask,  and  Cooper. 
Although  these  men  are  progressive  Repub- 
licans, who  have  already  accepted  the  prin- 
cipal of  social  security  financing  for  the 
medical  care  program,  they  are  also  men  who 
have  been  articulately  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration measure.  That  they  and  the 
Democratic  sponsors  of  the  program  were 
able  to  adjust  differences  and  Join  hands  in 
a  common  proposal  reflects  the  best  sort 
of  legislative  accommodation  and  suggests 
a  real  determination  on  both  sides  to  eschew 
political  Jockeying  and  find  a  practical  solu- 
tion for  an  urgent  national  problem. 

The  changes  in  the  bill  are  all  commend- 
able. It  will  now  include  persons  over  66 
who  are  not  covered  by  social  security;  It 
would  be  unwise  as  well  as  unjust  to  leave 
them  out  of  the  program.  It  provides  that 
accreditation  of  hospitals  furnishing  serv- 
ices under  the  program  be  determined  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association;  this  should 
insure  high  standards,  and  perhaps  It  will 
in  some  measure  mitigate  the  hostility  of 
doctors.  It  will  allow  Blue  Cross  or  other 
private  insxirance  plans  to  deal  with  the 
hospltius  in  supervising  administration  of 
the  program  and  It  will  give  beneficiaries 
an  "option"  to  continue  private  health  in- 
surance protection.  In  addition.  It  wUl 
adopt  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  Idea  of  cre- 
ating a  separate  "health  insurance  trust 
fund"  instead  of  lumping  medical  care 
money  in  with  other  social  security  accounts. 
We  see  no  harm  in  these  changes. 

The  Senate  is  to  debate  the  medical  care 
program  this  week.  We  hope  it  will  be  an 
enlightening  debate  which  will  set  at  rest 
some  of  the  hobgoblins  raised  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  If  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill,  it  must  go  to  the  House  where 
hopes  for  its  adoption  are  far  from  high. 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  the  redoubt- 
able chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Is  against  it  and  so  there  Ls  little 
hope  that   it  will   be  reported  out   by  that 


body.  If  Senatorial  strategists  try  tacking 
it  on  to  the  general  welfare  reform  biU  as 
an  amendment,  it  will  have  to  go  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  where  its  chances  do 
not  seem  much  brighter.  Nevertheless,  let 
us  rejoice  that  it  Is  on  Its  way. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  a  few  communications  of  the 
many  thousands  I  have  received  from 
citizens  of  my  State,  including  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  urging  that 
Congress  pass  what  some  of  us  have  now 
agreed  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  months  ago  I  received  a  thought- 
ful letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine — 
a  retired  schoolteacher  who  is  in  her 
seventies.  Her  husband  is  a  retired  Fed- 
eral employee,  and  is  several  years  her 
senior.  She  told  me  that  they  are  able 
to  pay  their  bills  fairly  well,  provided 
they  watch  their  nickels  and  their  dimes. 
They  live  in  a  small  home  in  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles.  They  live  in  dignity, 
American  style.  They  have  no  social  se- 
curity. They  get  along  on  the  income 
from  the  savings  of  a  long  lifetime. 
They  are  happy  about  it.  They  ask  no 
favors.  They  are,  I  think,  a  tsrplcal 
elderly  American  family.  In  her  letter 
to  me  she  raised  the  following  question: 

When  one  of  us  goes  to  the  hospital,  as 
surely  one  of  us  ultimately  will,  and  if 
the  stay  at  the  hospital  is  prolonged,  as  it 
well  may  be,  we  wUl  pay  the  bills  by  dis- 
sipating o\ir  small  estate,  such  as  it  is,  in 
whole  or  in  part;  but  we  will  do  it  even  if  it 
means  mortgaging  our  home.  But  when 
the  time  comes  for  one  of  us  to  be  a  sur- 
vivor, then.  Senator,  both  of  us  are  plagued 
and  frightened  and  bewildered  at  whether 
or  not  the  survivor  can  live  out  his  or  her 
lifespan  in  dignity  or  whether  he  or  she  will 
be  deemed  an  indigent  and  a  public  charge, 
with  no  estate,  no  home,  and  no  income. 
Please.  Senator,  work  for  some  kind  of  legis- 
lation under  which  with  pride  and  with  dig- 
nity and  with  honor,  an  American  citizen 
over  age  65  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
costs  of  expensive  hospitalization  may  re- 
ceive some  basis  of  Insurance  which  will  help 
assuage  the  pain  to  a  family  which  so  suffers. 

That  dear  lady,  whom  I  have  never 
seen,  wrote: 

Senator,  please  do  not  turn  your  back  on 
this  dreadfully    important  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  turn  my  back 
on  it;  I  pray  the  Senate  will  not  turn  its 
back  on  it.  either. 

Exhibit  1 

Malibu,  Calif.. 

July  1, 1962. 
Senator  Thomab    H.    Kcchzl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  Republican  and  physician  I  urge  your 
support  of  King-Anderson  bUl.     Many  phy- 
sicians unwilling  to  express  self. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Forrest  Adams.  M.D. 


San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Senator  Thomas    H.    Kuchxl. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  This  Is  Just  to  let 
you  know  that  I'm  proud  to  have  you  for  my 
Senator  and  glad  that  AMA  doesn't  have  you 
in  their  pocket.    Tour  stand  on  the  Ander- 
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Bon-Javlts  bUl  aounda  gbbd  to  me.    Dont  let 
them  pressure  you.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Hope  you're  reelecteit.  j  i 
Sincerely.  |  f 

Marie  Caslbxu. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

September  14. 1961. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Ktjchel, 
Vrashington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kuchel:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  and  fcjr  your  support  of 
medical  bill  for  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
over,  whether  or  not  the  individual  has  been 
covered  by  the  social  security  system.  Mr. 
Bishop  and  I  are  past  70  years  and  are  on  a 
railroad  pension,  so  It  stands  to  reason,  we  do 
not  have  the  wherewithal  to  cover  medical 
bills. 

Things  are  pretty  bad  when  a  doctor  will 
not  leave  his  office  for  a  new  patient,  when 
the  emergency  ambulance  must  remove  him 
and  leave  him  lay  for  hours  before  being 
transferred  to  the  general  hospital,  where 
he  is  looked  over,  but  nothing  done  about 
it.  The  man  being  sent  home  at  midnight, 
weak  and  without  foo<t.  the  man  was  my 
husband  and  needs  attention.  I  haven't 
mentioned  myself.  I  probably  have  a  mis- 
placed vertebra.  The  doctors  charge  a 
mighty  big  fee  and  medicine  is  so  high, 
something  must  be  done  and  that  soon. 

I  am  glad  there  are  many  that  are  for  this 
bill  and  thank  you  and  everyone  for  their 
fine  efforts  to  help  us. 

Wishing  you  luck  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  LoxnSE  Bishop. 

AUBURN,  Calif.,  May  22, 1962. 
Senator  Kuchel, 
Congress  of  the  United  S^Btes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  urge  you  to  support  in  every 
way  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

As  a  nation  we  approve  the  principle  of 
prepaid  pensions.  Why  not  then  give  ap- 
proval to  prepaid  medical  care? 

Thousands  of  citizens.  Including  myself, 
are  currently  buying  hospital  care  through 
Blue  Shield  and  other  organizations,  ap- 
parently to  the  satisfaction  ot  all  parties 
Involved.  Why  not  arrange  for  people  to  buy 
hospital  care  through  a  lifetime  pay-in-ad- 
vance plan? 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Kerr  bill,  one 
that  provides  benefits  only  for  the  needy. 
Why  should  thrifty  taxpayers  be  denied 
benefits?  Aren't  they  Just  as  deserving? 
Must  they  be  penalized  lor  maintaining  sol- 
vency? Let  every  man  prepay  his  hospital 
expenses  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
King-Anderson  bill,  and  let  every  man  en- 
Joy  equal  benefits. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  stand  of  the 
AMA;  the  doctors  seem  to  be  hysterically 
fighting  a  bogey  that  they  themselves  have 
created. 

It  is  time  to  pass  the  King-Anderson  bill. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Parkinson, 
A    Registered   ReTnibHcan,   Age   51,   and 
Not  on  Social  Security. 


Palo  Alto,  Calif., 

July  10. 1962. 
The  Honorable   Thomas  B.  Kuchel. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  As  physicians  or  those  re- 
sponsible for  training  physicians,  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  problem  of  financ- 
ing medical  care  for  the  aged  and  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  retired  population  of  this  coimtry 
cannot  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical 
care  from  current  Income; 

a  A  mechanism  whereby  these  costs  are 
prepaid  during  the  working  years  must  be 
provided; 


3.  Private  health  insurance  companies 
cannot  meet  this  need  on  a  national  basis 
without  Federal  subsidy; 

4.  The  social  security  approach  provides 
the  most  effective  means  of  meeting  this 
need; 

6.  Of  the  several  means  of  administering 
benefits  suggested  thus  far.  either  adminis- 
tration by  the  social  security  office  or  by  a 
nonprofit  health  insurance  plan  (such  as 
Blue  Cross)    would  be  desirable. 

We  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  organized  campaign  against 
the  King-Anderson  bill  does  not  represent 
the  views  of  many  physicians.  We  the  im- 
derslgned  physicians  and  medical  educators 
urge  you  to  press  for  enactment  this  session 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill  or  slmUar  legis- 
lation embodying  the  social  security  prin- 
ciple. 

Sumner  J.  Yaffee,  M.D.;  Thomas  R. 
Walters,  MX).;  Norman  Kretchmer. 
MD.;  Robert  Greenberg,  M.D.;  Irwin 
A.  Schafer,  M.D.;  Luigi  Luzzatti,  M.D.; 
William  B.  Robertson,  Mi).,  Ph.  D.- 
Gordon Williams,  MJD.;  Norman  J. 
Sissman.  M  D.;  David  S.  Hogness,  Ph. 
D.;  Paul  Berg,  M  D.;  I.  R.  Lehman,  Ph. 
D.;  Elijah  Adams,  M.D.;  Lewis  Aronow, 
Ph.  D.;  Sumner  M.  Kalman,  MJD.; 
George  Felgen.  Ph.  D.;  Sidney  Raffel', 
M.D.;  A.  Kent  Chrlstensen.  Ph.  D.; 
Hadley  Klrkman,  Ph.  D.;  F.  Thomas 
Algard,  Ph.  D.;  Stanley  H.  Weltzman, 
M.D.:  Anthony  lannone,  MX).;  Jose  C. 
Montero,  M.D,;  Joseph  P.  Krlss,  M.D.; 
Herbert  L.  Abrams,  MH.;  Leon  Rosen- 
berg, Ph.  D.;  Nancy  Keller;  Mary 
Ann  Esser;  Philip  Sunshine,  M.D.; 
Frank  Morrell.  M.D.;  Arthur  Kornberg. 
M.D.:  Karl  H.  Muench,  M.D.;  H.V. 
Aposhlan.  Ph.  D.;  Tag  E.  Mansour, 
Ph.  D.;  John  D.  Gabourel,  Ph.  D.; 
Oeronlmo  Terres.  Ph.  D.;  Carlton 
Schwerdt.  Ph.  D.;  Donald  L.  StllweU, 
Jr..  Ph.  D.;  Frederic  L.  Eldridge,  M.D.; 
Joshua  Lederberg.  Ph.  D.;  Leonard  A. 
Herzenberg.  Ph.  D.;  Daniel  J.  Feld- 
man,  M.D.;  Malcolm  A.  Bagshaw,  MJ}.; 
Saul  Rosenberg,  M.D.;  Annln  D. 
Kaiser,  Ph.  D.;  David  Olick,  Ph.  D.; 
Lelland  Rather,  M.D.;  Karlman  Was- 
•crman,  M.D.;  Raymond  Klvel.  MH.; 
Halsted  Holman,  MX).;  Leslie  M.  Zatz. 
M.D. 


Torrance,  Calit.,  May  23, 1962. 
Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  After  having  read 
the  various  materials,  watched  the  TV  ap- 
peals of  both  President  Kennedy  and  the 
AMA  spokesman  on  the  King- Anderson  bill. 
I.  a  registered  Republican  and  registered 
nurse  in  the  State  of  California,  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

In  this  bill  I  see  no  threat  of  socialized 
medicine,  no  threat  to  the  doctor-patient 
relationship,  no  unjust  burden  to  the  wage 
earner  and  no  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
individuality  of  the  citizen. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jeanne  WiLOEa. 

Registered  Nurse. 


Miller,  Swioe  ft  Casxt. 

ArroRMXTS  at  Law, 
Whittier,  Calif.,  May  7.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  generul  practice  of  law 
one  sees  a  multitude  of  problems,  and  the 
problem  of  medical  help  for  the  aged  is  a 
frequent  one. 

I  have  never  had  much  of  an  opinion  one 
way  or  another  on  this  problem  simply  be- 
cause of  my  lethargy,  I  suppose,  and,  second- 
ly, governmental  solution  has  always  been 
a  last  resort  in  my  opinion,  and  Z  have  se- 
cretly hoped  that  the  medical  and  related 
professions  would  solve  the  problem  them- 


selves. I  have  seen  too  many  instances  of 
real  financial  hardship  caused  by  serious 
medical  problems  In  an  aged  famUy  or  a 
family  with  aged  parents.  The  resultant 
financial  and  social  problems  caused  by  the 
Illnesses  are  quite  disruptive  to  these  aged 
people  and  their  famines.  Some  help  must 
be  given  them. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  costs  which 
are  prohibitive  and  inherent  in  long  term 
medical  care  and  they  can  only  be  handled 
by  Government  subsidies,  and  we  have 
reached  that  stage  in  our  development  and 
this  is  a  necessary  thing.  I  know  that  the 
present  bill  for  the  aged  before  Congress 
under  social  seciu-ity  is  inadequate,  but  per- 
haps it  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  this  time,  and 
I  urge  you  to  consider  voting  for  it.  and 
hope  that  future  extensions  can  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 

I  don't  know  the  attitude  of  my  partners 
on  this  matter,  and  this  letter  expresses  only 
my  personal  opinion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fred  A.  SwmE. 


Stockton,  Cauf., 

June  14, 1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EtaCAR  Senator:  I  represent  one  of  the  small 
percentage  of  physicians  who  is  not  opposed 
to  the  King-Anderson  bill.  I  have  studied 
all  the  proposals  carefully  and  realize  its 
main  deficiency  (that  is,  not  complete 
coverage  for  those  over  65  who  are  not  on 
social  security  and  Including  those  who  are 
but  do  not  need  this  assistance) ;  however,  I 
feel  that  it  Is  still  direly  needed  to  aid  the 
vast  majority  of  our  oldsters  who  cannot 
afford  catastrophic  Illness  costs.  The  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  is  certainly  fine,  but  how  many 
realize  that  it  la  a  30-day  deductible  in  this 
State,  and  30  days  of  hospitalization  can 
now  cost  $5,000.  Many  of  my  colleagues  do 
not  understand  this  and  have  only  allowed 
themselves  to  believe  what  the  AMA  tells 
them.  Therefore,  I  urge  you,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  State,  to  carefully  weigh 
all  true  facts  before  voting  against  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

Harold  L.  Berkman,  M.D. 

Orange.   Calep., 

May  22,  1962. 
Hon.   Thomas   Kuchel. 
VS.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  I  read  your 
article  in  today's  Times,  "Kuchel  Sees  Pas- 
sage of  Medicare  Plan,"  and  find  that  I  am 
in  quite  full  agreement  with  you.  If  I  had 
to  support  any  one  plan  as  presented  today 
I  would  support  the  King-Anderson  bill  for 
the  great  majority  of  we  citizens  are  today 
"paid  members"  of  the  social  security  having 
paid  our  annual  tax  into  the  social  security 
fund  until  retired.  The  majority  of  us  have 
no  adequate  protection  against  long-term 
Illness  or  unusual  surgery;  neither  have  we 
any  present  organization  through  which  we 
can  bring  our  infiuence  to  bear  to  protect 
ourselves  against  excessive  rates  or  charges 
for  hospitalization  or  for  excessive  medical- 
surgery  fees.  I  see  no  effort  from  the  hospital 
organizations  to  do  this  Job;  neitlier  do  I  see 
the  AMA,  as  an  organization  doing  any- 
thing— other  than  individual  doctors,  or  a 
small  group  of  doctors,  raising  their  voices 
in  protest  against  present  excessive  hospital 
rates  or  against  the  excessive  fees  of  some 
doctors.  We  paid  members  of  social  security 
need  this,  or  some  organization,  to  speak  for 
us,  represent  us,  not  only  to  financially  help 
us  in  longtime  illness,  etc..  but  to  protect 
us  against  excessive  hospitalization  costs. 

We  elder  citizens  have  no  objection,  or 
complaints,  against  the  Kerr-Mllls  bills  as 
the  Government's  way  of  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  "needy"  paupers,  citizens 
of  this  country.     We  do  say  that  through 
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It,  the  Oovemmenta  puts  a  premium  on  be- 
ing s  pauper.  It  sustains  the  fact  that  If 
you  are  a  pauper,  the  Government  rushes  to 
your  aid  and  provldea  any  and  all  medicare 
service  and  pays  the  bill;  the  rich  can  afford 
to  buy  and  all  medicare  they  need.  Those 
of  us  In  between  g:et  only  what  we  can  pay 
for  or  spend  our  reserves  and  then  declare 
oxu-selves  as  paupers  and  then  come  In  un- 
der the  Kerr-MlUs  bill.  The  ethics  of  such 
Is  questionable.  Now  75  percent  of  the  voters 
are  asking  the  Congress  to  do  something 
reasonable  and  appropriate  to  meet  our  need 
and  to  solve  our  long-term  Illness  prob- 
lems. I  agree  with  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  an  effort  to  also  take  care 
of  those,  not  under  social  security,  either  by 
bringing  them  luider  social  seciulty  or  by 
a  separate  mechanism,  but  treating  them 
fairly. 

The  Republican  chairman  of  Orange  tells 
me  that  Orange  has  done  the  best  Job,  ever, 
this  year.  I  feel  the  Republicans  of  precinct 
12  plan  to  vote  100  percent.  I  secured  ab- 
sentee ballots  for  2  women  In  hospitals  and 
also  for  2  women  cripples;  In  all  I  helped  to 
secure  10  absentee  ballots,  and  we  hop>e  that 
this  will  bring  the  Republican  vote  to  100 
percent  In  our  precinct. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.   Bbaolxt. 

Berkklxt,  Cauf. 

July  S.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kttchxi., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchkl:  Allow  me  to  xirge 
you  to  support  the  prepayment  of  medical 
care  through  a  social  security  tax. 

As  a  practicing  physician  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  difficulty  many  a  person  has  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  hospitalization;  espe- 
cially when  retired  and  on  a  Limited  Income. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  ofBclais  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  speak  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  doctors  they  sup- 
posedly represent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  Stratton,  M.D. 

Los  Angklzs,  Calxt. 

May  21.  1962. 
Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  I  am  In  favor  of 
President  Kennedy's  medicare  program.  I 
have  Just  had  a  $2,000  hospital  bill,  am  alone 
and  on  very  small  social  security.  It  has 
taken  all  of  my  savings  for  hospital,  doctor, 
operation  $600.  and  medicine,  etc.  It  was 
a  fractured  hip.  I  was  in  orthopedic  hos- 
pital 39  days. 

Please    vote    to    pass    this    badly    needed 
legislation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Miss  HOLOIS  Gelics. 

Menlo  Park,  Calxt., 

May  26,1961. 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  Now  that  I  under- 
stand the  King-Anderson  bill  my  name  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  physicians  favoring 
this  legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  vote  for  It. 
Yawn, 

Karl  H.  Mvxnch,  MD. 

Berkzlkt,  Calit, 

June  30.  1962. 
Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  I  appreciate  the 
stand  you  have  taken  on  the  King -Anderson 
bin  In  spite  of  the  AMA.  We  need  men  like 
you  who  stand  by  their  convictions  despite 
power  group*.  1  hope  you  will  oonUnue  to 
support  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Ixrm  RuiCBT. 


UOLLTWOOD,   CALIT., 

May  23, 1962. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 
Washington,  DX}. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Kuchxl:  I  am  familiar 
with  and  much  interested  in  the  Klng-An- 
derson  bill  for  medicare.  I  have  been  a  reg- 
istered nurse  for  many  years  and  have  been 
in  contact  with  hundreds  of  people,  patients, 
most  of  them  In  the  higher  age  groups.  I 
have  observed  the  anxieties  of  many  and  have 
also  had  many  patients  confide  In  me  indi- 
cating their  fears  of  hospital  and  medical 
expenses  in  general.  I  also  happen  to  know 
people  who  cannot  go  into  the  hospital  al- 
though they  are  in  need  of  attention  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  funds  or  insvirance. 

Did  you  know  that  a  part  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Hospital  was  closed  off  this 
year  and  may  still  be  for  the  lack  of  person- 
nel? 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  Just  as  I 
am  that  more  people  are  sick,  some  with  very 
serious  Illnesses  and  cannot  be  cared  for 
properly  because  of  lack  of  hospital  facilities. 
The  free  clinics  which  are  few  in  compari- 
son with  the  needs  can  only  solve  part  of 
the  problem.  I  for  one  would  not  want  to 
ask  for  charity  and  still  the  private  Insur- 
ance policy  which  I  carry  would  only  serve 
xne  partially,  although  the  premium  that  I 
am  paying  Is  quite  large. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  consider  this  bill 
from  a  humanitarian  need  rather  than  from 
any  other  aspect  and  hope  you  will  thlnJt 
about  it  seriously. 

ThanJtlng  you  for  your  attention  In  this 
matter,  I  remain, 
Sincerely, 

ROSE  O.  Amxll. 
Registered  Nurse. 

San  Rataxl,  Calit., 

June  28.  1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel. 
V.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  in  this  morning's  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  that  California  physi- 
cians are  putting  pressure  on  you  to  drop 
support  of  old-age  health  care  through  so- 
cial security.  I  hope  you  will  withstand  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  organized  medicine. 
There  is  such  a  need  for  this  legislation 
with  or  without  possible  amendments.  You 
are  serving  the  best  Interests  of  your  con- 
stituents if  you  help  It  to  pass. 

The  high  regard  most  people  feel  for  their 
doctors  Is  being  harmed  by  AMA's  violent 
and  unreasonable  cries  about  "socialized 
medicine"  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  be  a 
callous  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  need  many 
old  people  have  for  medical  care  within  their 
means. 

My  husband  and  I  are  In  our  early  thirties 
and  belong  to  the  Kaiser  Foundation  health 
plan  which  we  think  Is  the  Ideal  solution  to 
our  family  needs  and  we  will  continue  this. 
It  Is  not  self-interest  which  prompts  this  let- 
ter. I  hope  that  you  will  not  abandon  the 
public  need  in  the  face  of  "the  power  of  an 
aroused  profession"  which  will  perhaps  ap- 
peal to  your  self-interest.  We  place  our 
faith  in  your  conscientious  fulfillment  of 
your  duty  to  serve  the  American  public. 
May  your  principles  never  waver. 
Respectf\illy, 

Dixie  Mertle 

Mrs.  Robert  Mertle. 

AXTBXTRN,  CALIT., 

July  4, 1962. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kucbel;  Because  there  has 
been  ao  much  pressure  by  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  against  a  medical  care  plan 
tor  the  aged  under  social  security,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  not  all  medical  famUlas  sup- 
port the  AMA  stand. 


My  husband,  a  physician  and  expert  (I 
think)  on  geriatrics,  and  I  are  convinced 
that  people  should  be  permitted  to  insure, 
and  to  assure  their  medical  care  during  their 
retirement  years  under  a  plan  such  as  the 
King-Anderson  bill  would  provide.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  broad  base  of  a  Federal  plan 
is  more  equitable  for  all  than  the  present  In- 
adequate matchlng-funds  plan.  We  cannot 
understand  the  AMA's  philosophy  which  per- 
mits its  members  to  pr>»ctlce  in  hospitals 
built  with  Federal  Hill-Burton  funds,  yet 
resists  the  Idea  of  accepting  fees  for  services 
provided  under  a  Federal  program  based  on 
social  security. 

The  aged  in  so-called  poor  States  not  par- 
ticipating In  the  Kerr-MUls  plan  need  ade- 
quate medical  care;  also,  the  taxpayers  in 
wealthy  States  need  the  protection  of  a 
broad-base  plan.  You  know  that  ours  is  a 
mobUe  society,  and  large  numbers  of  persons 
at  retirement  age  move  to  States  where  the 
climate  Is  kinder  to  them.  A  medical  care 
plan  based  on  Federal  social  secxirlty  should 
permit  the  individual  to  carry  his  medical- 
care  benefits  with  him  as  he  moves  from 
State  to  State,  thus  protecting  a  few  States 
from  having  to  assume  an  unequal  burden 
of  providing  medical  care  to  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  their  senior  years. 

In  appraising  the  organized  pressures 
against  the  King-Anderson  bill,  you  may  be 
Interested  to  know  the  extremes  to  which 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  one 
of  its  State  medical  societies  went  to  oppose 
the  Porand  bUl  and  the  Kerr-Mllls  bill. 

Each  women's  medical  society  auxiliary 
member  in  this  area  received  a  telephone 
caU  during  the  late  spring  i960,  from  an 
auxiliary  officer  telling  us  to  "immediately 
send  telegrams  to  our  two  VS.  Senators,  and 
to  our  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives telling  you  to  vote  against  bill  HH. 
4700,  and  all  such  bills."  When  I  asked  what 
blU  HJl.  4700  was,  the  auxiliary  officer  said 
she  didn't  know.  She  was  embarrassed  to 
admit  ignorance,  and  was  only  following 
orders  from  the  California  Medical  Society 
president.  You  received  no  such  message 
from  me.  This  unexplained  mandate  from 
the  organization,  and  my  own  conviction 
that  the  aged  should  be  insured  for  their 
medical  care  under  a  Federal  plan,  resulted 
in  my  withdrawing  membership  from  the 
auxiliary. 

My  husband  and  I  feel  that  the  majority 
of  the  aged  persons  In  our  country  should 
have  their  medical  needs  provided  for  under 
a  Federal  plan  available  to  them  in  what- 
ever State  they  may  live.  I  know  that  your 
ability  and  wisdom  will  serve  the  people  of 
our  Nation  to  their  progressive  and  beet 
needs  when  you  are  called  upon  to  cast  your 
Tote. 

Sincerely, 

Josephine  W.  Hirsch. 
Mrs.  Donald  A.  Hirsch. 

Reodino,  Calxt., 

June  28.1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  Kuchel, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kuchel:  I  am  desirous  of 
informing  you  that  many,  repeat  many, 
physicians  are  In  full  accord  with  your  views 
of  proposing  a  Senate  bill  similar  to  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  admire  your 
careful  and  object  analysis  of  the  concept 
of  medical  care  for  the  elder  group  of  citizens 
and  your  courage  to  make  up  yo\ir  mind  and 
state  your  convictions  is  the  mark  of  a 
mature  statesman. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  AMA  has  seen 
fit  to  be  critical  of  your  Judgment,  but  It 
reflects  once  again  the  extrsms  nsgatlvUm 
of  the  organization. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lbi  D.  Pdlton.  MJ>. 
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Los  Angeles,  Calit., 

Kajr  26.  1962. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Kuchkl. 
VS.  Senate. 

Senate  Office  Buildinffi, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kucmel:  Please,  use  your 
good  Influence  and  help  pass  the  President's 
King-Anderson  bill.  I  personally  will  not 
profit  from  it  because  I  work  for  a  board  of 
education  which  does  not  have  the  social 
security  system — but  a  pension  plan. 

As  a  professional  nurse,  who  worked  with 
doctors,  hospitals  and  patients,  I  have  this 
observation  to  make.  I  have  seen  both  sides 
of  the  coin.  The  elderly  wealthy  have  been 
and  are  properly  cared  for.  While  the  self- 
respecting,  middle-income  group,  In  their 
time  of  Illness,  are  sufTerlng  from  the  lack  of 
medical  and  hospital  care.  From  personal 
experience,  I  have  known  hospitals  to  gouge 
shamefully  the  people  who  are  least  able  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  hospital  fees. 

Please,  please,  in  the  name  of  decency,  pass 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  OERTRt7i>E  Humphries. 

Professional  Nurse. 


TELSTAR— ANOTHER  AMERICAN 
FIRST 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  world  thrilled  to  another 
American  first.  Telstar.  the  first  private 
enterprise  communications  satellite,  was 
successfully  launched  and  made  opera- 
tional In  space.  It  stands  as  a  great 
landmark  in  the  space  age — the  begin- 
ning of  "the  age  of  instant  worldwide 
communications." 

Across  the  Atlantic,  our  friends  in 
Britain  and  France  excitedly  watched 
the  first  direct  telecast  from  the  United 
States.  How  fitting  that  the  first  inter- 
national video  picture  was  our  own  un- 
furled American  flag,  with  the  stirring 
music  of  our  national  anthem  in  the 
background.  Last  week,  American  view- 
ers also  had  their  first  opportunity  to 
experience  direct  television,  bounced  off 
Telstar,  from  both  France  and  England. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  both  American 
creativity  and  American  private  enter- 
prise, in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  that  this  venture  is  such 
a  success. 

Telstar  is  only  a  beginning,  a  dramatic 
initial  demonstration  of  the  potentials  of 
global  (XJmmunications.  When  a  fully 
operative  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem ap|)ears  within  a  very  few  years,  it 
will  represent  an  efficient  expansion  of 
existing  channels  of  international  com- 
munications, as  well  as  a  revolutionary 
force  in  the  world,  whose  ultimate  poten- 
tial can  be  seen  but  dimly  at  this  point. 

Telstar  is  expected  to  provide  much 
more  spectacular  demonstrations.  As  a 
new  service,  this  will  provide  vivid  ex- 
periences for  much  of  the  world  to  wit- 
ness historic  events  and  sample  one  an- 
other's program  fare.  It  could,  indeed, 
be  one  more  effective  instrument  in  the 
cause  of  peace. 

That  this  development  will  have  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  affairs  of  men 
throughout  the  world  Is  certain;  and  each 
of  us  can  ardently  hope  that  as  it  brings 
the  world  closer  together  so  will  it  make 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

What  can  be  accomplished  through 
this  new  medium  should  be  a  stimulus 
toward  a  speedy  legislaUve  soluUon  of 
the  control  of  the  communications  satel- 


lite system.  The  House  has  already 
passed  a  bill  setting  up  a  corporation, 
half  to  be  owned  by  private  commimica- 
tions  carriers  and  half  to  be  owned  by 
individual  shareholders,  to  operate  a 
satellite  communications  system.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  urges  its  enactment.  The 
Senate,  however,  has  not  yet  acted.  Yet 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity is  prepared  to  approve  it.  Criticism 
and  indecision  may  delay  the  project, 
while  quick  completion  will  be  an  enor- 
mous boost  to  our  national  prestige,  and 
to  our  free  way  of  life. 

We  must  encourage  America's  flying 
start  in  this  fleld.  Telstar  is  a  dramatic 
advance  in  the  use  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes;  and  it  vividly  demon- 
strates America's  capacity  for  vigor,  ini- 
tiative, and  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  several 
editorial  comments  upon  this  great 
achievement  by  American  private  enter- 
prise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner,  July  12. 1962] 
Tune  Into  Space 

Telstar,  an  electronic  switchboard  (made 
In  United  States),  is  in  orbit  around  our 
globe  and  again  we're  dazzled  in  the  dawn  of 
the  space  age. 

The  satellite's  functions  Include  relaying 
live  television  aroimd  the  world.  When  this 
becomes  reality  an  astonishing  conununlca- 
tlons  milestone  will  have  been  reached. 

The  170-pound  marvel  is  the  brainchild  of 
a  technician  who  writes  science  fiction  on 
the  side.  It  appears  lines  separating  science 
fiction  from  fact  are  getting  more  blurred 
all  the  time. 

Telstar  is  already  beaming  one  message 
loud  and  clear.  This  is  that  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  standard  bearer  In  peace- 
ful, practical  uses  of  outer  space. 

Both  this  country  and  the  Russians  have 
hurled  men  into  orbit.  But  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead  in  the  fleld  of  weather  and 
communications  satellites,  both  of  the  most 
direct  potential  benefit   to   man. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  have  been  markedly 
reluctant  to  supply  their  rocketry  to  any 
wholly  peaceful  uses.  If  they  had  done  any- 
thing comparable  to  the  United  States  In 
this  fleld,  they  would  have  told  everyone 
about  it. 

Appropriately,  In  Moscow,  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev— In  the  midst  of  further  ranting 
about  Western  "war  preparation" — had  noth- 
ing to  say  on  these  lines. 

Me  also  didn't  mention  his  broken  pledge 
on  halting  nuclear  tests — the  unforgettable 
breach  of  faith  that  forced  us  Into  our  own, 
present  tests.  He  said  nothing  about  the 
mighty  series  of  blasts — including  high  alti- 
tude ones — set  off  by  the  Russians  as  result 
of  that  broken  word. 

But  no  distortions  by  Khrushchev  can  pre- 
vent Telstar  and  other  brilliant  products  of 
U.S.  science  from  continuing  to  close  com- 
munications— and  other — gaps  between  men. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  July 
12,  1983] 

Er  Tou  Wish  Upon  a  Star 

Millions  oif  Americans  and  Europeans  saw 

the    television    pictures    bounced    halfway 

around  the  world  from  ths  A.T.  *  T.  Telstar 

communications  satellite. 
It  is  a  magnificently  practical  application 

of  U.S.  spsos  know-how.  and  from  a  prMtifl* 


standpoint  will  certainly  enhance  the  Ameri- 
can image  overseas. 

And  the  fact  that  a  nongovernmental, 
private  corporation  developed  the  Intricate 
gadgetry  within  Telstar  is  visible  evidence 
that  private  enterprise  works. 

Prom  the  free  world  standpoint,  this  Is  a 
propaganda  coup  of  high  order.  We  have 
been  trying  to  convince  unconunltted  na- 
tions that  our  Industrial  civilization  based 
on  private  enterprise  offers  Superior  benefits 
to  the  average  citizen,  in  comparison  to  So- 
cialist state  capitalism. 

The  successful  orbiting  of  Telstar  is  a 
remarkable  accomplishment,  and  it  will  make 
a  continuing  impression  on  those  we  seek 
to  impress. 

The  A.T.  &  T.  sateUlte  development  re- 
search will  eventually  cost  some  $160  mil- 
lion, all  private  capital.  This  country  Is 
obviously  far  out  in  front  in  space  com- 
munications, precisely  because  privately 
owned  A.T.  &  T.  pushed  research  In  this  area. 

There  are  liberals  In  high  places  who  are 
urging  legislation  to  set  up  a  Government 
monopoly  in  commtmlcatlons  sateUites,  and 
to  limit  and/or  proscribe  private  enterprise 
In  this  field. 

Such  a  proposal  Is  fuzasy  thinking.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  should  be  encouraged  to 
utilize  its  research  capacities  to  the  limit 
In  developing  profitable  applicaUons  for 
space  vehicles.  The  profit  motive  has 
spiu-red  90  percent  of  our  scientific  gains  in 
the  last  century,  and  American  inventive 
genixis  will  keep  us  in  front  in  space,  given 
an  opportunity  for  profit. 

More  Importantly,  breakthroughs  like  Tel- 
star demonstrate  that  our  private  enter- 
prise system  gets  results.  Telstar  is  a  score 
for  our  side  In  the  cold  war. 

To  restrict  private  enterprise  research  In 
space  would  be  to  deprive  ourselves  of  a 
major  advantage  in  the  space  race  with 
Rvissla. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif)   Chronicle. 
July  11,  1962] 

Phone  Compant  Goes  Into  Orbit 

The  successful  launching  of  Telstar  puts 
private  enterprise — or  capitalistic  imperial- 
ism, as  it  is  sometimes  known — Into  orbit. 

Ths  invasion  of  space  by  an  American 
Industrial  corporation  which  pays  capitalis- 
tic dividends  will  not  be  warmly  hailed  in 
some  parts  of  the  globe  that  are  unfriendly 
to  the  Idea  of  private  ownership  and  Initia- 
tive. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  A.T.  &  T. 
Co.  has  beaten  the  publicly  managed  Russian 
telephone  monopoly  to  the  launching  pad 
and,  thanks  to  that,  the  United  States  Is 
out  In  front  In  a  tremendously  promising 
and  Important  field  of  communications. 

Our  congratulations  go  to  the  telephone 
company  and  Its  research  arm,  the  Bell 
Laboratories,  for  employing  the  imagination 
of  their  scientists  and  risking  the  money 
of  their  stockholders  to  pioneer  the  space- 
borne  relay  system.  We  are  even  prepared 
to  repeat  our  congratulations  If  and  when 
Telstar  brings  us  transatlantic  commercials 
along  with  the  European  TV  programs  that 
are  In  prospect. 

The  use  of  space  few  peaceful,  utUittu-ian 
purposes  is  a  dream  of  all  sensible  men,  yet 
a  dream  that  Is  all  too  frequently  Jeopardized 
by  the  bursts  of  bombs  over  Siberia  or 
Christmas  Island.  The  feat  of  the  scientists 
at  Cape  Canaveral  yesterday  underscores  ths 
fact  that  we  have  the  men  and  the  capacity 
to  dnvlse;  not  merely  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing, but  also  the  means  of  advancing  our 
clvlllBation. 

Sixty-five  million  dollars  has  be«n  invested 
by  the  telephone  company  in  the  Telstar 
experiment.  Millions  more  wiU  b«  required 
to  strew  outer  space  with  oommunleatlons 
satellites  and  so  bring  all  quarters  of  ths 
globs  within  instant  dlfflt-diallng  dUtanct 
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and  Inatant  TV  range.  All  the  great  tele- 
phone systcina  on  the  six  continents  are  ulti- 
mately going  to  be  engaged  In  this  remark- 
able Improvement  oX  communlcatloiLS. 
American  Telephone  enjoys  the  prestige  erf 
having  got  the  prefect  off  the  groimd. 

Pending  In  the  Senate  to  the  communica- 
tions sateUite  Mil.  which  creates  a  private 
corporation  to  own  and  operate  the  US.  ele- 
ments in  a  world  satellite  system.  The  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  House.  854  to  9. 
It  would  proTlde  for  selling  half  the  stock 
of  the  new  corporation  to  the  public  and 
half  to  the  communications  companies. 
Six  directors  of  the  corporation  would  be 
elected  by  the  stockholders  and  six  by  the 
communications  companies;  three  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Ooverument.  The  FCC 
would  regtilate  rates  and  services. 

The  Senate  Is  about  to  consider  this  bill 
orer  the  objections  of  Senator  Kktautbl  He 
and  others  persist  in  regarding  It  •■  a 
giveaway;  they  propose.  altematlTely.  to 
saddle  the  costs  of  space-satellite  communi- 
cations on  the  taxpayer.  The  senatorial  ob- 
jectors are  fighting  not  merely  the  telephone 
company  but  also  President  Kennedy,  who 
deems  It  appropriate  to  leave  satellite  oom- 
munlcations  to  private  enterprise,  with  the 
Government  playing  its  part  at  th«  launch- 
ing pad.  Most  Americans  would  agree  that 
this  is  the  right  way  to  proceed.  We  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  do  so. 


GROWINa  OBSOLESCENCE  OP  NAVY 
SHIPS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  Senate  proceed- 
ing under  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  is  not  offering  an  amendment, 
the  time  is  not  controlled. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  offering  an  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
chairman,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
studied  various  problems  bearing  on  the 
readiness  of  the  Nation's  military  forces. 
It  has  become  clear  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  one  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
problems  concerns  the  growing  obso- 
lescence of  Navy  ships.  Briefly,  the 
problem  centers  around  the  timely  re- 
placement of  the  large  number  of  ships 
constructed  in  World  War  n  building 
programs  which  will  all  become  old  at 
approximately  the  same  time.  In  fact, 
as  of  this  date,  about  72  percent  of  the 
active  fleet  consists  of  these  World  War 
n  ships  which  are  not  only  beginning  to 
reach  the  end  of  their  useful  lives  In 
terms  of  age.  but  have  reached  their  lim- 
it with  respect  to  their  capacity  for 
modernization.  So  that  the  Senate  may 
be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  I  have 
scheduled  subcommittee  hearings  later 
this  year  to  look  into  the  entire  subject 
of  ship  obsolescence  and  the  Navy's  plans 
to  counter  it. 

To  assist  the  subcommittee  in  getting 
a  firsthand  understanding  of  the  ob- 
solescence problem,  the  Navy  recently  ar- 
ranged to  bring  three  representative 
ships  to  Washington  for  inspection.  One 
of  these  units  is  a  new  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer, the  U.S.S.  John  King;  anoth«- 


Is  the  U.S.S.  StribUng.  a  World  War  n 
destroyer  which  has  been  put  through 
the  fleet  rehabilitation  and  moderniza- 
tion program;  the  third  is  a  World  War 
n  destroyer.  UJ3.S.  John  W.  Weeks. 
which  is  tjrpical  of  a  number  of  ships  not 
having  sufficient  potential  to  Justify 
modernization,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
must  continue  to  be  operated  to  help 
meet  the  Navy's  commitments. 

On  July  11,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  these  three  ships  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant  pier.  I  was  extremely 
impressed  by  the  appraisal  of  relative 
capabilities  which  this  visit  afforded. 
A  comparison  of  the  weapons  carried  by 
each  illustrates  clearly  the  technologi- 
cal advances  achieved  by  the  Navy  since 
World  War  n. 

Typical  of  the  new  ships  In  the  fleet 
is  the  UJS.S.  John  King,  modem  in  erery 
respect,  with  excellent  capabilities  not 
only  In  antisubmarine  warfare,  but  also 
In  antialr  warfare.  For  action  against 
high-speed  aircraft  she  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  Tartar  guided  missiles.  To 
counter  the  submarine  threat  she  car- 
ries the  Navy's  new  Asroc  system.  This 
weapon  fires  rockets  which  can  place 
either  a  nuclear  depth  charge  or  a  hom- 
ing torpedo  on  target  with  great  ac- 
curacy. Her  advanced  sonar  equipment 
is  capable  of  detecting  enemy  subma- 
rines at  ranges  unheard  of  only  a  few 
years  ago.  In  addition,  she  is  fitted  with 
two  5-inch  guns,  which  are  effective 
against  surface  targets  and  invaluable 
in  supporting  the  operations  of  amphib- 
ious forces  ashore. 

The  modernized  World  War  n  de- 
stroyer StribUng  embodies  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  antisubmarine  warfare 
weapons.  In  addition  to  the  Ascroc, 
carried  by  King,  she  is  equipped  to  op- 
erate the  new  radio-controlled  antisub- 
marine helicopter,  which  Is  called  Dash. 
This  unmanned  aircraft  can  deliver  a 
lethal  pay  load  on  a  submerged  subma- 
rine lurking  mUes  from  the  controlling 
ship.  She  also  retains  two  of  her  5-inch 
gun  mounts,  which  are  useful  for  con- 
ventional purposes,  but  her  capability  to 
engage  modem  aircraft  is  very  limited. 
Fundamentally,  however,  she  is  an  aging 
ship,  enjoying  a  rejuvenation  which  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  a  new  ship. 

The  U.S.S.  John  W.  Weeks  \s  a  World 
War  n  destroyer  whose  weapons  are 
essentially  those  with  which  she  was 
originally  fitted.  She  is  a  proud  ship; 
she  can  fulfill  many  missions;  but  her 
capability  to  cope  with  modem  air  or 
subsurface  threats  Is  still  a  World  War 
n  capability.  As  time  goes  on,  this  will 
become  inadequate  technologically  and 
operationally. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  evident  that 
the  Navy  has  striven  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  up  with  technological 
developments  partially  by  building  new 
ships  as  fast  as  funds  were  available 
and  partially  through  the  fleet  rehabil- 
itation and  modernization  program 
which  was  started  in  1959.  In  this  latter 
program,  new  equipment  is  installed  in 
selected  ships,  all  wom  machinery  is  re- 
newed or  repaired,  and  improved  operat- 
ing and  living  facilities  are  fitted.  By 
this  metuis  their  useful  life  is  extended 
some   5  to   8  years.     As   I  mentioned 


earlier,  the  JJ.S3.  StribUng  is  one  of 
these  ships.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  modem  equipment,  which  has 
been  installed  in  her  hull.  The  difference 
between  StribUng  and  her  unmodemized 
sister  is  striking. 

The  Navy  has  utilized  this  moderniza- 
tion process  to  the  fullest.  However, 
when  the  antisubmarine  warfare  con- 
versions typified  by  StribUng  are  com- 
pleted in  1964,  all  of  the  destroyers  of 
this  class  will  have  been  modemized. 
These  conversions  will  exhaust  the  mod- 
emlzatlCHi  potential  of  these  ships.  The 
reservoir  will  have  been  emptied  and  this 
expedient  will  no  longer  be  available 
as  a  means  of  increasing  fleet  readiness 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  submarine 
threat.  The  only  answer  is  to  build  more 
new  destroyer-type  ships. 

The  present  5-year  shipbuilding  pro- 
jection will  add  to  the  fleet  more  than 
60  new  destroyer  types  now  exemplified 
by  the  UJSJ3.  John  King  and  followed  by 
frigates  and  new  escort  siiips.  However, 
the  1970  total  of  destroyers  will  still 
contain  about  80  of  the  World  War  n 
classes.  All  of  these  latter  will  have  un- 
dergone the  fieet  rehabilitation  smd  mod- 
ernization process.  No  completely  un- 
modemized destroyers  will  then  remain. 

Speaking  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole,  if  the 
Navy  continues  to  carry  forward  its  pres- 
ent plana  for  new  construction  and  for 
completing  its  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ernization program,  then  by  1970  the 
percentage  of  ships  of  all  types  BtiU  of 
World  War  II  or  earlier  vintage  will 
have  been  reduced  from  its  present  72 
percent  to  about  34  percent  The  largest 
part  of  these  ships,  however,  will  be  in 
auxiliary  types,  not  in  combatant  types. 

I  t)elieve  it  Is  extremely  Important 
to  the  country  that  the  Navy  be  suitably 
equipped  with  the  modern  ships  needed 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  nuclear 
and  missile  age.  The  only  real  solution 
to  the  problem  is  to  prosecute  a  vigorous 
and  wholly  adequate  program  for  build- 
ing new  ships.  We  shall  have  to  start 
soon  because  it  takes  time  to  build  ships. 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate later  this  year  on  the  findings  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee in  this  matter. 

Without  going  into  details,  which 
could  not  be  given  anyway,  because  most 
of  the  information  is  classified,  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  growing  problem  In 
regard  to  antisubmarine  warfare,  not 
only  In  the  number  of  potential  sub- 
marines at  the  disposal  of  our  adver- 
saries, but  in  the  larger  areas  to  be 
patroled  and  controlled.  That  fact 
makes  all  the  more  urgent  the  necessity 
to  have  ships  that  have  the  capability 
to  cope  with  modem  ships  that  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  an  adversary. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  comment  on  the 
very  creditable  spirit  of  the  men  who 
man  these  ships.  The  esplrit  de  corps 
of  these  men — whether  they  be  stationed 
aboard  the  most  modem  of  our  ships  or 
on  a  ship  nearing  obsolescence — Is  ex- 
cellent. We  would  do  well  indeed  to  try 
to  emulate  this  spirit  of  teamwork  and 
accomplishment. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  move  forward 
at  a  much  greater  speed  in  the  replace- 
ment of  the  older  ships  In  the  fleet  with 
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new  or  converted  ones  that  will  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  and  necessary 
modem  weapons.  Hiis  is  a  must  if  our 
great  naval  fleet  is  to  remain  the  potent 
force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere  and  here 
many  times,  the  great  roaming  police- 
man of  the  world  today,  every  day  and 
night  of  the  year,  is  the  U.S.  Navy,  with 
its  power  under  the  sea,  on  the  sea, 
and  in  the  air. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  fine  statement.  I  think  one  ot 
the  mo5t  serious  problems  we  face,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  h&s  pointed 
out  in  a  very  able  manner,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  antisubmarine  warfare.  We 
know  that  prior  to  the  Soviet's  achieve- 
ment of  a  nuclear-powered  submarine, 
it  presented  a  formidable  threat  in  the 
form  of  some  400-odd  conventional - 
powered  submarines.  We  now  know  the 
Soviet  has  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
This  fact  means  that  the  problem  of 
detectinir.  and  all  the  other  methods 
that  must  be  applied,  will  require  an 
even  greater  number  of  ships,  men,  and 
planes. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  calling  attention  to  this  fact, 
among  others,  that  face  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Washington,  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee. 

The  recent  demonstration  by  the 
Navy  from  the  carrier  Enterprise,  at 
which  time  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  present  on  the  high  seas, 
showed  the  great  power  we  have  in  us- 
ing our  modem  instruments  and  mod- 
ern ships. 

When  we  see  the  limitations  of  the 
World  War  n  vintage  ships,  and  our 
difficulty  in  having  to  cope  with  modern 
weapons  that  not  only  may  be  but  are 
in  the  hands  of  an  adversary,  then  we 
realize  the  tremendous  importance  of 
modemization  of  our  fleet,  which,  un- 
fortunately, has  been  one  of  the  most 
neglected  parts,  I  believe,  of  our  vast, 
far-flung  military  program.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  priority,  certainly  as  of 
the  present  time. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  CERTAIN 
MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (H.R.  11131)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
and  in  connection  therewith  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make.  The  report  was 
signed  by  all  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

In  regard  to  the  money  figures  in  the 
bill,  the  new  total  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference is  $1,455,672,500,  which  is  only 
$5,160,500  more  than  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  $63,524,500  less  than 
the  amount  granted  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  It  can.  therefore,  be  seen  from  this 
small  increase  above  the  amount  origi- 
nally approved  by  the  Senate  that  the 
House  conferees  for  the  most  part  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendments. 

The  major  money  items  restored  in 
conference  consist  of  an  administrative 
building  and  a  telephone  exchange  at  the 
Lawrence  G.  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  in 
in  Massachusetts  and  a  hospital  at  the 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia, 
which  restorations  were  based  on  addi- 
tional justification  received  subsequent 
to  the  action  by  the  Senate.  Also  re- 
stored was  a  bachelor  officers'  quarters 
and  mess  for  the  Navy  at  Adak,  Alaska. 
The  original  estimate  for  this  structure 
appeared  to  be  excessively  costly  even  for 
this  remote,  high-cost  area.  Prior  to 
the  conference,  however,  the  Navy  made 
a  substantial  reduction  in  its  original 
estimate  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  brought  the  estimated 
cost  within  proper  bounds. 

Some  adjustment  likewise  was  made  in 
the  amount  of  emergency  authorization 
proposed  in  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  original  bill 
called  for  a  total  emergency  authoriza- 
tion of  $95  million,  consisting  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  military  departments 
and  $50  million  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Of  the  requested  amovmt,  the 
House  granted  only  $30  million,  which 
was  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
three  services.  Based  upon  available 
facts,  however,  the  Senate  deemed  this 
amount  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
Department  and  granted  $12.5  million 
to  each  of  the  services  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  was  agreed  in  conference 
that  a  total  of  $45  million  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  needs  of  the  entire  Depart- 
ment and  that  this  amount  should  be 
divided  equally  among  the  three  mili- 
tary Departments.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  exercises  con- 
trol over  all  such  authority  through  his 
approval  of  all  projects  for  which  it  may 
be  used  and  by  his  approval  of  the  repro- 
graming  of  the  funds  to  support  the 
projects. 

Another  matter  of  some  deliberation 
was  the  handling  of  the  requirements  for 
those  agencies  created  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  designed  to  sissure 
better  management  and  to  eliminate 
duplication  within  the  services,  such  as 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  These 
agencies  are  responsible  only  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  although 
their  physical  facilities  are  located  on 


various  mUitary  installations  to  which 
they  look  for  support.  Their  require- 
ments were  contained  in  a  separate  title 
of  the  bill  as  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Although  the  House  approved  these  re- 
quirements, the  title  was  deleted  and  the 
line  items  were  placed  under  the  various 
military  titles  of  the  bill.  The  House  did 
this  on  the  basis  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  if  he  so  desires,  might  enter 
directly  into  the  field  of  construction 
and  maintenance  of  real  property  facili- 
ties which  is  properly  the  responsibility 
of  the  military  department.  The  Sen- 
ate did  not  agree  with  this  procedure 
and  included  these  requests  under  a 
separate  title  as  originally  requested, 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  good  ac- 
counting procedures  seemed  proper. 
The  conferees  agreed  with  this  procedure 
but  included  a  new  provision,  section  610, 
in  the  bill,  to  specifically  preclude  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  engaging  in 
an  "operating  function  "  arising  from  real 
property  facilities.  This  is,  I  believe,  as 
it  should  be.  and  I  doubt  that  it  differs 
from  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had 
in  mind. 

Finally.  I  want  to  mention  title  V  of 
the  bill  which  relates  to  family  housing. 
There  were  requested  and  the  House  ap- 
proved 16,653  units  of  family  housing,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  over  $314  million. 
The  Senate  eliminated  some  3,086  units 
valued  at  over  $54  million  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  valid  requirements.  Only 
225  of  these  units,  estimated  to  cost  $3,9 
million  were  restored  in  conference 
which  supplemental  data  indicated  would 
be  justified. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  results 
achieved  are  sound  and  that  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  military  have  been 
adequately  provided  for  in  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  and  I  am  sure  that  of  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  JAvrrsl.  who  is  necessarily 
out  of  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  for  the 
action  the  conference  committee  took 
in  restoring  the  housing  at  the  Griffiss 
Air  Force  Base  in  Rome,  N.Y.  I  feel  a 
good  case  was  made  for  it  and  that  the 
action  of  the  conferees  was  wise.  I  am 
sure  events  will  bear  out  that  contention. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  action  which 
was  taken. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  were  convinced,  after  receiving  the 
information  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  that 
there  was  a  need  which  could  be  justified 
for  the  housing  at  Rome,  N.Y.  We  felt 
the  information  which  both  Senators 
had  obtained,  I  believe  from  the  mayor, 
was  such  as  to  warrant  our  going  ahead 
with  the  housing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  having  included  in  the  bill  an 
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authorization  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  the  Air  Force  Technical  Insti- 
tute at  Wright  Field,  Dayton.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  inclusion  of  that  Item  In  the  bill 
will  serve  the  Interests  of  our  country. 
It  will  make  available  those  facilities  at 
Wright  Field,  in  Dasrton,  for  development 
of  men  in  the  Air  Force  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  serve  In  the 
space  age. 
I  express  my  thanks. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  heartily  and 
generously  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water],  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  outstanding  and 
excellent  job  they  have  done  on  a  highly 
important  and  complicated  bill. 

Long  hearings  and  consideration  of  a 
great  number  of  Items  were  necessary. 
Our  colleagues  brought  to  the  Senate  a 
very  fine  bill,  which  was  adopted  with- 
out change,  as  I  recall.  They  have  had 
a  very  profitable  and  helpful  conference, 
in  which  there  was  some  give  and  take. 
The  bill  has  been  strengthened,  as  a 
whole. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  being  on  the  subcommittee. 
and  I  served  as  chairman  part  of  the 
time.  I  highly  commend  the  Senators 
for  the  work  they  have  done. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  provision  the 
committee  worked  out  with  reference  to 
family  housing,  to  replace  the  program 
which  has  given  trouble  over  the  previ- 
ous years.  The  former  program  had 
some  good  points,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
generally  unsoimd  and  unworkeftle. 
After  an  investigation  by  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  last  year  there  was 
an  agreement  that  this  year  Congress 
would  provide  a  new  system.  I  think 
the  committee  has  made  a  fine  contribu- 
tion toward  getting  us  into  a  sounder 
program  to  provide  more  housing  for 
the  dollar,  and  to  provide  sounder  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  upkeep,  and  care  of 
the  housing. 

I  wish  to  mention  in  passing  also  that 
this  is  a  bill  on  which  for  many  years 
our  late  colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
Francis  Case,  worked  so  well  and  so  ably, 
with  such  great  interest.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
presented  former  bills  of  this  kind  to  the 
Senate  for  several  years,  and  he  made  a 
very  great  contribution.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion that  with  great  reverence  to  his 
wonderful  memory  and  fine  record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  served  on  the  committee 
this  year  are  most  grateful  for  the  ex- 
cellent service  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI 
rendered  as  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee in  the  past.  Our  work  was  much 
easier  because  of  the  capable  manner 
in  which  he  handled  this  difficult  bill. 

I,  too,  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  regarding  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Case.  Senator  Case  had  great 
patience  in  dealing  with  intricate  figures 
and   details.     At   times  I   was   almost 


moved  to  get  up  and  walk  out  of  the 
committee  room  when  we  became  in- 
volved in  the  long,  tedious,  and  detailed 
effort  that  must  be  made  in  order  to 
place  all  the  facts  before  the  committee. 
Senator  Case  carried  that  burden  very 
well.  At  times  I  think  he  carried  too 
much  of  a  burden  for  his  own  good.  We 
who  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  him 
will  always  remember  the  great  contri- 
bution he  made  in  the  all-important 
area  of  national  security. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  conference 
report.  The  report  was  arrived  at 
with  the  conferees  from  the  House 
harmoniously  under  the  general  direction 
of  our  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson].  I, 
too.  wish  to  compliment  my  chairman 
for  the  assiduous  way  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  problems  involved. 

I  cannot  remember  ever  having  served 
on  a  subcommittee  that  did  as  effective 
a  job  of  reducing  costs  to  the  taxpayers 
as  the  subcommittee  accomplished  in  the 
present  instance.  It  should  be  very 
heartening  to  the  American  taxpayer  in 
this  day  ard  age,  when  we  hear  nothing 
but  statements  of  increases,  to  know  that 
the  conference  report  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  represents  a  saving  of 
approximately  $68.5  million.  That  Is 
particularly  true  when  we  hear  charges 
from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  that  the  Senate  always  increases 
amounts.  We  now  observe  a  case  in 
which  the  Senate  can  say,  with  pride, 
"We  reduced  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion." 

I  wish  my  colleagues  to  know  my  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  work  of  my 
chairman,  and  my  general  approval  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, as  I  did  in  my  presentation  of  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  earlier,  of  the  excel- 
lent cooperation  which  prevailed  in  the 
subcommittee  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER]  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  without  regard  to  party 
line.  We  proceeded  to  make  reductions 
in  the  instances  in  which  we  felt  they 
were  justified. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  additional 
cut  that  was  made  in  the  House  figure. 
All  told,  we  have  made  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  We  cut  the  fat  without 
cutting  the  military  muscle. 

Some  have  asked.  "What  about  cut- 
ting expenditures  in  certain  areas  of 
defense?"  I  think  the  record  will  dis- 
close that  we  have  done  so  prudently, 
and,  I  hope,  wisely.  We  have  made  cuts 
that  will  not  impair  our  overall  military 
posture.  We  have  cut  items  that  we  are 
confident  we  can  get  along  without.  I 
think  it  is  the  sensible  way  to  approach 
the  problem  of  ever-growing  military 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  report  t>e 
agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ANTHONY  J.  CELEBREZZE  NOMI- 
NATED TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  nomi- 
nated the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  Anthony 
Celebrezze,  to  be  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  wish 
to  express  briefly  my  knowledge  of  the 
mayor  of  Cleveland. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Celebrezze  for  ap- 
proximately 30  years.  I  knew  him  as 
a  member  of  the  senate  in  the  Ohio  State 
Legislature.  I  have  been  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  he  did  as  mayor 
of  Cleveland. 

Mayor  Celebrezze  Is  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary honesty,  industry,  devotion 
to  country,  and  to  the  principle  that  in 
the  execution  of  governmental  duties  one 
must  have  the  courage  to  stand  his 
ground.  His  stewardship  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  has  been  replete  with  fearless 
conduct,  and  a  concept  of  stability  and 
solidity  in  the  administration  of  the  fis- 
cal affairs  of  the  city.  He  Is  an  implicit 
believer  in  the  principle  that  budgets 
should  be  balanced.  He  has  watched  the 
money  of  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land with  great  care,  and,  consistent 
with  that  principle  in  his  administration 
of  government,  he  still  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily humane  person.  I  there- 
fore say  that  he  will  fit  excellently  into 
the  position  to  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

Mayor  Celebrezze  comes  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  caliber  and  equipment  that 
will  enable  him  efficiently  to  perform  his 
duties.  If  in  the  administration  of  his 
office  he  will  carry  into  effect  the  prin- 
ciples which  motivated  him  when  he  was 
mayor,  there  will  be  no  question  about 
the  excellence  of  the  service  that  he  will 
render. 

He  comes  from  Cleveland  to  Washing- 
ton equipped  to  fill  the  position  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  do  it.  if  he  is  permitted 
to  exercise  the  qualities  which  have  al- 
ways been  his  in  his  lifetime  of  public 
service. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mayor  Celebrezze 
was  appointed.    I  rejoice  for  him. 

While  I  am  speaking  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mayor  Celebrezze  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  wish  to  utter 
a  word  about  Ralph  Locher,  his  successor 
as  mayor  of  Cleveland.  He  is  an  able, 
honest,  courageous  man,  and  he  will  ful- 
fill his  duties  in  the  post  of  mayor  in  an 
excellent  manner. 
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PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
t->  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  AwBERsoNl,  as  modified  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  July  12. 
1962.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606).  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 


child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

In  the  last  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsJ  an  option  is  given  to 
beneficiaries  either  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  directly,  or 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  accept  the  policy  of 
insurance  equal  in  coverage  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  general  bill. 

In  the  exercise  of  that  option,  the  bene- 
ficiai-y  must  show  that  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement he  did  carry  health  insurance. 
If  he  did  not  carry  health  insurance,  he 
does  not  become  eligible  to  the  right  to 
carry  insurance  in  a  private  company. 
My  amendment  contemplates  the  elim- 
ination of  that  condition,  attsiched  to 
the  right  to  buy  private  insurance.  The 
right  to  have  private  insurance  paid  for 
out  of  social  security  will  be  fully  vested 
in  the  beneficiary  vi'ithout  a  showing  that 
he  was  previously  covered.  I  submit  my 
amendment  on  the  basis  that  I  want  the 
widest  latitude  vested  not  only  In  the 
medical  profession,  but  also  in  the  bene- 
ficiary, completely  free  from  any  Im- 
plied or  express  control  by  the  social 
security  law.  My  amendment  approves 
of  all  the  provisions  in  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  last  submitted,  except 
that  It  eliminates  the  provision  that,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  coverage  imder 
private  Insurance,  the  beneficiary  must, 
previous  to  retirement,  have  been  the 
holder  of  a  policy  in  a  private  insurance 
company. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  providing  medical  care  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves is  readily  apparent.  I  share  the 
concern  that  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
welfare  of  our  elderly  citizens.  The  rec- 
ognition of  this  responsibility  is  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  civilized  society.  I 
am  certain  that  our  elderly  citizens  real- 
ize, as  should  we  all,  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  adequate 
medical  care  falls  upon  the  affected  in- 
dividual. However,  circumstances  may 
be  such  that  a  person  cannot  provide  for 
himself,  regardless  of  his  preference  to 
do  so.  In  this  eventuality,  the  respon- 
sibility Is  spread  among  others  In  a 
more  or  less  well-established  pattern. 
Both  as  a  matter  of  historic  precedent 
and  moral  obligation,  an  individual's 
family  assumes  secondary  responsibility 
for  providing  his  needs.  Should  this  so- 
lution not  be  available,  the  many  char- 
itable organizations  in  the  commrmlty 
created  specifically  In  recognition  of  this 
and  similar  needs  .should  be  called  upon. 
A  governmental  entity  must.  In  any  and 
every  Instance,  be  a  last  resort,  and  the 
vestiges  or  responsibility  are  in  ascend- 
ing order  from  the  local  unit  to  the  State 
government.  Placing  the  primary  obli- 
gation on  a  governmental  unit  Is  mis- 
placing responsibility. 

Today  It  seems  to  be  pass6  to  weigh 
proposals  which  come  before  Congress  on 
the  scales  of  the  Con.stitutIon.  To  do  so 
In  this  Instance,  however,  reveals  a  lack 
of  constitutional  basis  for  this  proposal. 
Our  Constitution  established  a  federal 


system  of  government,  with  a  division  of 
powers  between  the  States  on  one  hand 
and  the  Central  Government  on  the 
other.  The  Central — or  National— Gov- 
ernment was  delegated  certain  specific 
realms  of  authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  Constitution.  The  State  govern- 
ments, rather  than  having  powers  dele- 
gated to  them,  reserved  to  themselves  all 
powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Central  Government  and  limited  the 
exercise  of  some  of  the  powers  which 
they  retained.  Providing  medical  care 
for  the  aged  is  not  numbered  among  the 
specific  grants  of  power  to  the  Central 
Government,  nor  is  it  one  of  the  limita- 
tions put  upon  the  States.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  any  governmental  respon- 
sibility for  providing  medical  care  for 
the  aged  rests  with  the  State  or  local 
governments  and  not  with  the  Central 
Government  in  Washington.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  the  measures  which  have  passed 
Congress  in  recent  years  violate  this  con- 
cept of  the  division  of  powers.  This  is 
not  a  persuasive  argument  in  justification 
of  a  further  violation  in  this  instance. 
If  the  National  Government  is  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  then  an  ap- 
pn^rlate  amendmimt  must  be  added  to 
the  Constitution  to  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  the  Central  Government. 

Many  States  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  or  both,  have  provided  some  pro- 
gram offering  medical  assistance  for 
those  in  need.  My  own  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  a  program  which  provides 
medical  care  for  those  unable  to  provide 
it  for  themselves.  The  majority  of  the 
individual  State  programs  are  based  on 
actual  need,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Kerr- 
MUls  law.  This,  of  course,  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  States  and  I  heartily  com- 
mend those  who  have  responded  to  the 
need.  If  the  medical  assistance  provided 
imder  the  State  programs  proves  insuffi- 
cient, then  the  proper  recourse  Is  to  the 
State  government  and  not  the  National 
Government.  In  each  Instance  the 
funds  necessary  to  operate  the  programs 
would  come  from  the  people,  but  there 
would  be  a  greater  percentage  of  return 
under  a  State  program. 

Mr.  President,  another  objectionable 
feature  of  this  proposed  program,  which 
we  are  now  considering,  is  Its  compulsory 
nature.  All  persons  who  are  currently 
covered  under  the  old-age  and  sunivors 
insurance  program  would  be  required  to 
participate  regardless  of  their  need  or 
inclination.  It  is  estimated  that  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  program,  per- 
sons of  age  65  or  over  will  nimiber  ap- 
proximately 17»^  million.  Of  this  total, 
only  2»^  or  3  million  will  not  be  covered 
by  some  form  of  govemmentally  provided 
medical  assistance.  To  compensate  for 
this,  these  noncovered  individuals  will  be 
provided  with  the  same  health  benefits 
as  those  who  have  over  the  years  con- 
tributed to  either  the  social  security  fund 
or  the  railroad  retirement  program. 
Thus  all  individuals  over  65  years  of  age 
will  have  provided  for  them  the  same 
medical  benefits,  with  no  regard  to  either 
a  means  or  needs  test.  This,  I  submit,  Is 
not  the  proper  way  to  provide  medical 
assistance  for  those  who  are  truly  in 
need.  Why  should  a  millionaire  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  this  program  and 


get  benefits  when  he  has  no  actual  need 
of  assistance? 

Statistics  relating  to  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  citizens  over  65  years 
of  age  can  be  used  in  a  misleading 
fashion.  It  is  true  that  the  aged  con- 
stitute slightly  more  than  9  percent  of 
our  population,  as  compared  with  only  4 
percent  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  life  expectancy  of  a  child  bom  in 
1900  was  47  years  as  compared  with  70 
years  today.  Much  of  this  rise  can  be 
attributed  to  medical  advances,  both  in 
new  drugs  and  in  expanded  welfare  serv- 
ices. However,  there  are  several  other 
contributing  factors  such  as  the  baby 
booms  experienced  after  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  World  War  I,  much 
the  same  as  that  experienced  after  World 
War  II.  The  increase  In  the  aged  seg- 
ment of  our  population  does  not  neces- 
sarily assure  an  increase  in  the  ranks  of 
those  truly  In  need  of  assistance.  The 
increase  in  the  productive  and  useful 
portion  of  a  person's  life  has  been  in 
proportion  to  his  increased  longevity. 
Nevertheless,  this  proposal  assumes  that 
all  individuals  over  age  65  are  unable 
to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for 
themselves.  This  is  an  assumption  based 
neither  upon  fact  nor  logic.  It  com- 
pletely ignores  any  test  based  upon  the 
economic  situation  of  the  individual,  the 
so-called  means  test.  Likewise,  there  is 
no  prescribed  formula  for  testing  the 
medical  needs  of  any  individual  who 
qualifies  for  medical  assistance  under 
this  program.  This  feature  makes  it 
almost  inevitable  that  malingerers  and 
hypochondriacs  will  benefit  to  the  detri- 
ment of  those  truly  in  need  of  medical 
care. 

This  proposal  for  providing  a  mini- 
mum of  hospital  and  nursing-home  care 
is  the  harbinger  of  the  attempts  which 
will  be  forthcoming  to  socialize  this  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  It  is  inevitable  that 
with  every  acceptance  of  so-called  Fed- 
eral aid,  the  American  people  yield  a  bit 
more  of  their  local  Independence.  The 
measure  of  self-reliance  which  was 
handed  out  In  the  original  distribution 
of  human  virtues  will  be  shrunk,  as  peo- 
ple depend  more  and  more  upon  Govern- 
ment paternalism.  Assurances  have 
been  given  that  this  program  will  not 
lead  to  socialized  medicine.  A  cursory 
examination  of  past  occurrences  leads 
me  to  believe  otherwise.  If  a  program 
which  has  been  passed  by  Congress  is 
proved  to  be  ineffective  and  imsuccess- 
ful,  past  experiences  prove  that  the  Con- 
gress seeks  the  solution  in  the  expansion 
of  the  program,  rather  than  in  its  cur- 
tailment or  termination. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  fail  to 
realize  the  Implications  of  socialism,  or 
programs  which  lean  toward  socialism. 
First  of  all,  there  is  no  room  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution  for  adopting 
socialist  welfare  programs.  Further- 
more, such  programs  are  detrimental  to 
our  national  well-being.  The  assertion 
is  frequently  made  that  the  United 
States  is  inexcusably  lagging  behind  in 
social  progress,  and  is  not  keeping  tune 
to  the  march  of  history  abroad,  because 
it  has  not  adopted  compulsory  health 
Insurance  under  Government  auspices. 
To  refute  this  claim.  It  is  necessary  only 
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to  examine  the  compulsory  health  pro- 
grrams  of  other  nations.  In  most  coun- 
tries which  have  such  programs,  com- 
pulsory healtii  insurance  began  as  a  part 
of  a  social  security  package,  just  as  is 
contemplated  here. 

Probably  the  best  example— at  least, 
the  most  well  known — is  the  National 
Health  Service  in  Great  Britain.  The 
cost  of  their  program  has  been  sky- 
rocketing from  its  inception.  In  July  of 
last  year  the  tax  for  each  worker  was 
raised  so  that  the  tax  per  year  per  per- 
son is  now  arproximately  $78.  Seventy- 
eight  dollars  in  England  buys  much  more 
than  the  same  amount  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  these  individual  taxes  con- 
stitutes only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
costs  of  the  program.  Over  80  percent 
of  the  costs  come  from  general  revenues. 
In  the  first  full  year  of  its  operation  in 
1949-50.  the  National  Health  Service 
cost  $1.2  billion;  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  in  1961,  the  program  cost 
the  British  taxpayers  $2.2  billion. 

The  financial  side  of  the  picture  is  bad 
enough,  but  dissatisfaction  stems  from 
many  other  defects  as  well.  Not  only 
are  the  doctors  disgruntled,  but  the  peo- 
ple complain,  some  very  bitterly,  about 
the  lack  of  incentive  shown  by  the  doc- 
tors. The  program  spawns  mediocrity 
or  worse  among  doctors,  and  punishes 
the  ambitious  ones.  The  practice  of 
medicine  is  a  highly  regaided  profession. 
Socialized  medicine  has  reduced  doctors 
from  a  professional  status  to  no  more 
than  tradesmen.  Is  this  what  we  want 
in  the  United  States? 

The  story  is  much  the  same  in  the 
other  European  countries  having  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  programs. 
More  and  more  these  countries  must 
limit  the  first  benefits  to  discourage 
those  who  take  advantage  of  the  system. 
The  entire  scheme  seems  to  accentuate 
the  negative  side  of  some  individuals  and 
spotlight  his  weaknesses. 

The  advocates  of  this  proposal  charac- 
terize it  as  an  actuarially  sound  program 
based  on  the  principles  of  insurance. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  social  security 
system  after  which  this  proposal  is 
patterned  knows  the  error  of  this 
statement.  Contrary  to  assertions,  the 
OASDI  program  itself  has  not  yet 
proved  its  financial  soundness.  Both 
political  and  inflationary  forces  re- 
peatedly demand  further  increased  bene- 
fits. To  avoid  complete  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility, additional  contributions  must  be 
required  to  meet  the  increases.  This 
program  is  designed  to  operate  success- 
fully only  in  an  ever-expanding  economy. 
Should  our  economy  not  respond  to  this 
need  for  expansion  for  only  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  situation  could  become 
crucial. 

Contrary  to  the  principles  of  true  in- 
surance, under  this  type  of  financing, 
the  working,  contributing  generation  are 
paying  for  the  benefits  presently  being 
enjoyed  by  those  who  have  already  be- 
come eligible.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
contributing  class  will  be  large  enough 
to  pay  the  benefits  earned  by  the  recipi- 
ents. Over  the  past  10  years  the  benefit 
payments  have  been  increasing  steadily 
in  relation  to  contributions,  it  is  im- 
possible   to    estimate    accurately    when 


benefit  payments  will  exceed  contribu- 
tions, but  this  is  an  ever-present  danger. 
At  that  time  either  benefits  must  be  cut 
or  the  tax  increased. 

The  one  safeguard  which  OASDI  has, 
which  this  medicare  program  lacks,  is 
the  concept  of  fixed-sum  benefits.  This 
is  an  additional  complication  in  calcu- 
lating the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
medicare  program.  Many  responsible 
and  knowledgeable  individuals  have 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  as  to  the  total  cost  of  medi- 
care. As  a  result,  the  taxable  base  was 
increased  from  $5,000,  as  it  was  when 
originally  introduced,  to  $5,200.  In  view 
of  the  infiationary  trend  caused  by 
deficit  spending,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
actual  expenditures  will  far  exceed  what 
has  been  estimated.  All  these  factors 
combined,  make  this  an  actuarially  un- 
sound proposal  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted. 

It  seems  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  hghtly 
regard  the  time-honored  procedures  of 
Congress.  This  measure,  while  pro- 
viding for  a  substantial  expenditure  of 
funds,  is  fundamentally  in  the  nature 
of  a  revenue  raising  measure.  Article 
I,  section  7,  clause  1  of  the  Constitution 
says: 

All  bllla  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  King-Anderson  bill,  which  was 
introduced  early  in  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress,  is  still  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  that  body. 
That  is  the  proper  committee,  under  the 
rules  established  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  first  consider  revenue 
raising  measures.  Extensive  hearings 
have  been  held  by  that  committee,  and 
all  the  aspects  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion have  been  considered.  Neither  the 
committee  nor  the  House  as  a  whole 
has  acted  on  this  measure.  After  hav- 
ing all  the  facts  fully  aired  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  problems  involved,  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee show  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance to  approve  this  method  as  the 
solution  to  the  problem.  Their  reluc- 
tance to  act,  in  the  face  of  mounting 
pressure,  serves  to  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  the  procedural  system  provided  by 
the  Constitution.  There  has  been  no 
evidence  of  need  shown  which  is  great 
enough  to  justify  this  total  disregard  for 
proper  procedures. 

This  entire  matter  has  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  upon  this  body.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  held  no 
hearings,  or  otherwise  considered  this 
vast  new  program,  which  involves  untold 
billions  of  dollars.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  be  allowed  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  proposal  so  that  there  can  be 
a  better  imderstanding  of  the  program 
before  the  Senate  considers  it.  Unwar- 
ranted and  hasty  action,  without  proper 
committee  consideration,  can  only  de- 
tract from  the  stature  of  the  Senate  as 
the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure by  the  Senate,  prior  to  its  approval 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  gives  the 
appearance  of  preempting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  body.    The  public  thus  gains 


the  impression  that  the  Senate  is  forcing 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
sider a  measure  upon  which  they  have 
been  reluctant  to  act.  This  is  an  action 
unworthy  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  proposal. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendment  will  be  killed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  a  satisfactory  means 
of  financing  the  health  care  costs  of  our 
older  people  has  been  discussed  widely 
in  this  country  for  years  and  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  growing  as  rapidly  as 
the  problem. 

The  problem  is  also  a  challenge.  And 
we  as  a  Nation  are  worthy  to  maintain 
our  role  of  leadership  of  the  free  world 
only  so  long  as  we  are  willing  to  accept 
and  deal  with  such  challenges.  We 
cannot  turn  away  from  the  situation 
of  many  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
are  faced  with  crushing  medical  bills, 
nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  this 
problem — as  some  seem  to  suggest — 
and  hope  that  it  will  somehow  van- 
ish. Many  of  us  in  this  body  have 
had  fli'sthand  experience  with  the  high 
costs  of  medical  care — all  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  have  had  many  letters  from  older 
people  recounting  their  experiences  when 
faced  with  high  health  costs.  Nothing 
I  have  read  or  heard,  in  or  out  of  this 
Chamber,  could  convince  me  that  the 
problem  that  older  people  have  In  meet- 
ing these  costs  is  going  to  vanish.  If  we 
as  a  Nation  continue  to  make  only  half- 
hearted attempts  at  a  solution,  the  situ- 
ation will  continue  to  grow  more  serious 
month  by  month.  As  President  Kennedy 
said  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
last  January,  "No  piece  of  imfinished 
business  is  more  important  or  more  ur- 
gent than  the  enactment  under  the  social 
security  system  of  health  insurance  for 
the  aged." 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  deeply  concerned 
over  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  big 
health  bills  which  our  older  citizens  are 
only  too  often  forced  to  bear.  As  a 
group,  the  aged  can  neither  pay  the  costs 
of  their  illnesses  nor  are  they  able  to 
pay  the  premiums  that  would  be  required 
for  adequate  protection  under  private 
insurance.  And  the  evidence  shows  that 
inability  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  medi- 
cal care  is  not  confined  to  just  the  older 
citizens  who  are  very  poor.  Even  those 
who  are  financially  independent  are 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  a  serious  illness 
can  wipe  out  a  lifetime  accumulation  of 
savings,  threaten  the  ownership  of  a 
home,  place  heavy  financial  burdens  on 
their  children,  or  finally,  after  a  lifetime 
of  independence,  force  them  to  resort  to 
public  or  private  charity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  act  without  further  de- 
lay to  help  our  older  people  meet  their 
health  care  costs.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  this  help  must  be  provided 
in  a  way  that  maintains  the  individual 
dignity  of  older  people  as  well  as  their 
security.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
have  pledged  my  support  for  the  pro- 
posed program  of  health  insurance  for 
the  aged  under  social  security. 

The  plan  proposed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
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ANDSsaoM).  contemplates  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  basic  health  insurance  protee- 
Uon  for  the  aged  through  social  security 
would  be  the  keystone  of  a  threefold 
structure  of  protection  for  the  aged  to 
meeting  the  cost  ol  health  care.  First, 
basic  health  insurance  protection  would 
be  afforded  almost  all  older  people 
through  social  security ;  second,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  program  of  basic  protection 
would  encourage  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional protection  through  individual 
savings,  private  insurance,  and  employer 
benefit  plans;  and  third,  good  medical 
assistance  would  become  practicable  in 
all  States  to  help  the  relatively  small 
group  who  would  BtUl  need  help  with 
health  costs  not  covered  under  the 
proposal.  I 

It  has  frankly  been  verj-  surprising  to 
me  that  so  much  heat  has  been  generated 
from  a  proposal  that  is  so  eminently  con- 
servative. The  proposal  would  use  a 
mechanism  that  has  been  a  part  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  American  people  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  are 
few  Government  programs  that  have 
been  so  widely  accepted  and  that  have 
proved  to  be  so  effective,  as  has  our  so- 
cial security  system. 

Since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress back  in  1943,  I  have  seen  our  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  grow  from  a  relatively  limited 
one  that  covered  only  wage  and  salary 
workers  In  commerce  and  industry  to  a 
broadly  based  system  that  now  covers 
more  than  9  out  at  every  10  working 
Americans  and  their  families.  Over  the 
years  the  benefit  amounts  have  been 
considerably  increased,  and  benefits  for 
disabled  workers  and  their  families  have 
been  added.  And  the  financing  of  the 
system  has  remained  and  will  remato 
sound.  Its  financing  has  been  watched 
over  with  scrupulous  care  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
has  been  studied  by  outside  experts  who 
make  public  reports  that  the  system  is 
sound. 

The  financing  is  built  in  and  is  planned 
into  the  indefinite  future:  the  only  fis- 
cally responsible  method.  While  the 
benefits  provided  are  not  large,  social  se- 
curity has  become  the  Nation's  basic  pro- 
gram for  preventing  dependency  when 
the  family  income  is  cut  off  by  the  re- 
tirement, disablement,  or  death  of  the 
worker — a  soundly  developed  program 
which  now  enables  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  our  country  to  face 
the  future  with  confidetvce.  But  this 
protection  cannot  be  complete  unless  a 
person  who  has  reached  retirement  age 
can  be  assured  of  protection  against  the 
great  remaining  risk  of  devastating  hos- 
pital and  medical  bills.  This  great  re- 
maining fear  is  a  very  real  one  to  mil- 
lions of  our  older  people. 

I  have  heard  and  read,  as  have  all  of 
MS.  hundreds  of  statistics  about  the  num- 
ber of  aged,  the  number  who  go  to  hos- 
pitals each  year,  how  long  they  stay  and 
literally  hundreds  of  other  cold  facts  and 
figines  siirrounding  this  proposal.  Such 
Information  has  been  available  to  this 
body  and  to  all  who  are  Interested  in  this 
subject  and  they  clearly  show  the  need 
for  this  proposal.  But  I  wonder  if  per- 
haps in  our  consideration  of  all  these 


figures  we  may  not  tend  to  forget  that  we 
are  dealing  with  individuals — millions  of 
them  to  be  sure — who  have  their  own 
problems,  their  own  worries  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

To  demonstrate  that  we  are  dealing 
with  real  people  and  not  just  cold  figures, 
let  me  read  a  few  passages  from  letters 
that  older  people  have  written  on  this 
subject.    One  woman  writes: 

My  husband  Is  83  and  I  am  70.  During 
the  past  sever.al  months  I  was  hospitalized 
Xor  S  weeks  and  am  sUU  under  the  doctor's 
care.  We  own  our  home  and  my  husband 
and  I  receive  from  social  security  and  other 
pensions  $271  per  month  which  would  take 
care  of  us  pretty  well  U  it  had  not  been  for 
hoepital  and  doctor  bills. 

We  have  Just  about  depleted  our  savings. 
but  do  not  want  to  call  on  our  children  for 
help  or  go  on  welfare.  We  gave  our  four 
chUdren  college  educations,  but  feel  that  It 
would  be  better  few  them  to  help  through 
paying  a  little  more  social  security  rather 
than  pay  our  hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

A  man  writes  about  the  experiences  of 
his  parents: 

Father  retired  over  2  years  ago.  He  Is  now 
on  social  security  and  would  live  comfort- 
ably except  for  some  misfortune  which 
turned  up.  When  he  retired  he  automati- 
cally lost  his  good  hospital  and  stu^lcal 
coverage  with  a  reputable  company.  To 
overcome  this  my  parents  took  otrt  a  policy 
with  a  supposedly  reputable  concern  and 
were  high-pressured  Into  paying  a  lot  of 
money  for  this  policy.  Eight  months  ago 
mother  took  sick  and  expenses  amounted  to 
over  $1,200.  The  Insurance  carrier  claimed 
that  this  coverage  was  not  Included  in  the 
policy  and  simply  refunded  the  preniium.s 
on  the  part  covering  mother  and  In  plain 
English  kicked  her  out  of  the  policy.  A  few 
months  later  my  father  took  sick  with  an 
ulcer  condition  and  the  policy  paid  about 
the  quota  which  the  schedule  called  for. 
Now  yesterday  we  received  a  notice  that 
nothing  further  would  be  paid  for  this  type 
of  sickness  and  that  it  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  policy.  There  isn't  much  left  now. 
is  there? 

Of  course,  young  people  are  very  much 
interested  in  this  proposal,  too.  A  young 
man  writes: 

I  am  29  years  old.  But  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  advocate  a  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  The  following  story, 
probably  but  one  of  thousands,  will  help  to 
explain  my  feeling.  "Because  of  a  $119  un- 
paid bin,  a  physician  refused  a  hemorrhaging 
old  man  as  his  patient.  Unable  to  worL  for 
over  10  years  due  to  complications  of  an 
incurable  cancer,  this  man  spent  months 
of  his  time  in  hospitals.  Twice  he  traveled 
to  Uayos.  But  there  was  no  cure.  His  sav- 
ings from  a  lifetime  as  a  machinist  are  ex- 
liausted.  An  "uncancelable"  hospitalization 
policy  from  a  prominent  Nebraska  Arm  was 
long  ago  withdrawn;  in  bed,  and  without 
acquaintance  with  legal  resources,  no  pro- 
test was  made.  Because  he  has  clung  to  his 
last  security  of  any  kind — title  to  his  small 
house — he  la  not  entitled  to  county  medical 
aid.  So  he  vuffers.  eating  aspirins  to  ward 
off  pain — awaiting  death. 

In  the  greatest,  most  advanced  civilization 
of  history,  he  has  no  medical  care.  It  Is 
both  ironic  and  tragic.  What  greater  in- 
congruity could  be  conceived? 

That  is  why  I  favor  a  social  security  medi- 
cal plan  for  the  aged,  and  that  Is  why  I  am 
willing  to  help  pay  for  it  tliroughout  my 
working  lifetime. 

I  could,  of  course,  go  on  with  many 
more  examples  like  these.  But  I  think 
I  have  made  my  point.    When  we  hear 


about  17  or  18  mUlicm  people  who  would 
get  health  benefits  under  this  proposal 
let  us  not  forget  that  these  millions  of 
people  are  watching  what  we  do  here. 
They  are  watching  to  see  how  we  will 
meet  a  problem  which  is  immediate  and 
of  immense  coiKiem  to  millions  of  people, 
old  and  young  alike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKBY  in  the  chair).  The  questi(m  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  suinounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8050)  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  importa- 
tion of  adult  honeybees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11131)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  tastallations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature 
to  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8050)  to  amend 
the  act  relating  to  the  importation  of 
adult  honeybees,  and  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  If  I  knew  exactly  how  to 
identify  it,  I  would  do  so.  Since  I  can- 
not do  so  exactly,  I  shall  Identify  the 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate  as  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment.  I  would 
be  more  particular  If  I  knew  how  to  be. 
But  since  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment themselves  have  said  a  number  of 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
they  do  not  yet  know  in  what  form  it 
will  be  when  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  is  made  tomorrow.  Senators 
can  understand  why  I  cannot  address 
myself  to  it  more  pointedly  or  with  a 
better  designation  of  what  it  would  or 
would  not  do.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  about  which  I  do  know  and 
I  shall  address  myself  to  those  items. 
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First,  it  is  not  a  medicare  bill.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  about  the  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendments,  they  would  not 
provide  medical  care  to  anyone. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  provide  anything 
until  1964  except  an  increase  in  taxes. 

What  I  fall  to  understand  is  the  great 
urgency  which  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation feel,  and  the  great  necessity  for 
talcing  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
without  its  having  been  cleared  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  when  the  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided by  it,  if  enacted,  would  be  avail- 
able to  no  one  until  1964. 

As  I  contemplate  the  fact  of  what  it 
does  not  provide.  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
one  in  the  Senate  has  been  more  eloquent 
or  more  pointed  in  his  criticism  of  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  than  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  himself. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
June  1960,  and  he  placed  in  the  Record 
a  report  of  the  seminar  which  he  had 
conducted  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City  on  March 
12,  1960.    In  that  statement  he  said: 

Thla  seminar,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  galaxy 
of  the  leading  experts  on  geriatrics  In  our 
part  of  the  country  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  consensus  was  that  the 
most  Important  single  kind  of  service  which 
could  be  given  to  those  over  65  was  physi- 
cian's service. 

I  wonder  where  the  author  of  that 
statement  is  today,  as  he  advocates  leg- 
islation which  does  not  do  that  which  he. 
himself,  in  1960  said  constituted  the  most 
important  single  kind  of  service  which 
could  be  given  to  those  over  65;  namely, 
physicians'  services. 

He  said  that  '"it  was  a  great  mistake  to 
make  them  go  to  a  hospital  in  order  to 
get  the  benefits  of  the  health  plan,  for 
two  reasons:  First,  you  would  overtax 
facilities;  and  second,  it  was  not  good  for 
the  older  people  themselves.  There  had 
to  be  a  great  concentration  upon  physi- 
cian's care,  and  that"  he  said,  "is  what 
our  plans  seeks  to  do." 

That  was  his  plan  in  1960. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Now,  to  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so- 
cial security  approach  to  medical  care  for 
the  aged  presents  the  serious  problem,  as  we 
see  It.  of  providing  mainly  benefits  and  hos- 
pitalization and  surgery  rather  than  of  ade- 
quate physician's  care  despite  the  fact,  as  I 
said,  that  as  people  grow  older  they  need 
more  care  from  the  doctor. 

There  is  this  further  difference  be- 
tween what  the  amendment  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  1960 
would  have  done  and  what  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  he  advocates 
today.  There  is  no  surgeons'  care  pro- 
vided for  under  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  In  the  Congrkssional 
RicoRD,  volume  106.  part  13,  page  16900, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said : 

The  amendment  which  I  have  Just  now  had 
printed  Is  the  only  one  before  us  which  places 
the  emphasis  where  It  belongs;  namely,  on 
preventive  care.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
point:  and  I  repeat  that  this  Is  the  only  one 
which  places  the  emphasis  on  medical  care, 
which  Is  where  the  emphasis  belongs. 


Yet  today  he  is  one  of  the  champions 
on  the  floor  of  a  plan  which  does  not 
provide  that  which  he  himself  so  elo- 
quently stated  and  oft  repeated  in  1960 
as  the  most  important  service,  the  most 
Important  necessity  for  an  adequate 
program  for  the  aged. 

In  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  shown  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  106,  part  13.  pages  16972 
and  16973.  I  find  a  colloquy  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits],  as  follows: 

Mr  Claxk.  I  understand  my  friend's  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  I  respect  him  for  It.  but 
I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
Is  a  realist  In  these  matters,  does  not  agree 
that  the  most  practical  way  to  provide  health 
protection  for  older  people  Is  by  the  use  of 
the  contributory  machinery  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  for  Insurance  covering  hos- 
pital bills  and  other  health  aids.  Is  not  that 
the  practical  way  to  do  It? 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  wish  to  state,  In  fairness  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate,  the  funda- 
mental rationale  which  has  animated  me  In 
the  matter.  I  feel  there  Is  a  very  real  and 
very  Important  sociological  question  Involved 
In  extending  the  social  security  system  to 
include  medical  care.  I  do  not  make  these 
remarks  In  terms  of  "getting  the  camel's 
nose  under  the  tent,"  but  I  make  them  very 
seriously.  No  matter  what  we  may  do  now 
with  respect  to  the  Anderson  amendment. 
with  Its  very  limited  benefits  schedule  and 
very  strict  conditions  about  age — for  ex- 
ample, age  68 — this  represents  an  Important 
departure  In  national  policy. 

I  wish  to  say  in  that  regard  that  what 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment  today 
would  provide  is  less  than  the  Anderson 
amendment  of  1960  would  have  provided; 
yet  it  costs  more  money  than  the  argu- 
ment presented  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  in  1960  indicated 
that  that  amendment  would  cost. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  went  on 
to  say: 

We  are  opening  up  the  social  security  sys- 
tem to  a  new  concept,  to  a  new  purpose  of 
health  care,  which  I  think  puts  los  essentially 
In  a  national  health  scheme.  It  Is  bound  to 
go  further. 

He  said  the  other  day.  "We  now  pro- 
vide what  will  be  in  this  amendment 
when  we  have  finally  agreed  upon  what 
this  language  shall  contain  and"— I 
remind  Senators  that  although  the  bill 
has  been  pending  for  some  days,  and  al- 
though there  is  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  table 
tomorrow  at  3  o'clock,  the  sF>onsors  do 
not  yet  know  what  the  language  in  it  will 
be  come  tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

There  has  not  been  a  statement  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  that  "This  is 
it."  that  this  is  the  form  on  which  we 
will  vote  tomorrow  whether  to  table  it 
or  not. 

When  I  asked  the  Senator  from  New 
York  the  other  day  about  the  provisions 
in  the  amendment  as  now  written  being 
extended  and  expanded,  he  said,  "This 
much  now.  and  better  things  to  follow." 

How,  I  ask  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, are  better  things  to  follow?  By 
what  provision?  To  Include  what  items? 
And  at  what  cost? 


The  Senator  from  New  York,  in  1960, 
said: 

Perhaps  it  will  b«  extended  to  cover  all 
social  security  recipients,  whatever  may  be 
their  ages. 

That  is  the  danger  the  Senator  from 
New  York  saw  in  this  amendment  in 
1960.  Oet  the  nose  of  the  camel  under 
the  tent  now,  and  later  better  things  will 
follow.  He  said  perhaps  the  proposal 
would  be  extended  to  all  social  security 
recipients,  whatever  may  be  their  ages. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said: 

We  arc  starting  a  system,  a  form  of  organ- 
ization, a  type  of  approach  to  medical  care 
needs,  which  I  think  will  take  firm  root  a«  a 
new  departure  In  American  life. 

These  were  statements  made  in  1960  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  then  said: 

I  think  the  social  security  approach  will 
take  lu  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  what  there  Is 
about  this  scheme  today — what  is  the 
magic  ingredient — whereby  that  which 
would  have  taken  us  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  In  1960  is  indis- 
pensable in  1962.  I  will  tell  Senators 
what  I  think  the  basis  is.  It  is  a  politi- 
cal accommodation.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]— 
and  I  have  a  great  affection  and  a  great 
respect  for  him — said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  other  day,  "I  have  seen  the 
light." 

There  must  be  a  tremendous  candle- 
power  in  the  light  that  will  attract  so 
widely  divergent  opinions  and  objectives 
as  those  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  Would  that  I  had  the  power 
to  identify  that  light.  What  a  power  it 
would  be;  and — who  knows — maybe  once 
in  a  while  for  good. 

This  is  what  I  thought  of.  I  thought 
of  the  popular  song ;  and  if  this  were  not 
such  a  serious  matter  and  such  a  dig- 
nifled  environment — I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  will  not 
leave  the  Chamber  because  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  sing  the  song;  I  am  only  going  to 
quote  it  [laughter];  although  If  I  had 
musical  talent.  I  would  sing  it.  because  I 
think  it  applies  so  dramatically  to  this 
situation : 

I  never  cared  much  for  moonlit  skies; 
I  never  winked  back  at  fireflies; 
But  now  that  the  stars  are  In  your  eyes 
I'm  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

I  never  went  In  for  afterglow 

Or  candlelight  on  the  mistletoe 

But  now  when  you  turn  the  lamp  down  low 

I'm  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  not  Imagine  the 
environment  In  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  saw  the  light?  Was  that  not  a 
mystic  moment  in  the  political  careers 
of  those  two  great  statesmen,  when  each 
had  been  at  such  variance  and  at  such 
odds,  and  between  whose  positions  there 
had  been  an  insurmountable  gulf  such  as 
would  have  dwarfed  the  gulf  of  burn- 
ing fire  between  Dives,  when  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  being  tormented,  and  looked  out 
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yonder  and  saw  Lazarus  in  Abraham's 
bosom?  What  a  chasm  was  eliminated 
when  these  two  men  began  to  see  the 
light. 

I  used  to  ramble  through  the  park 
Sbadowboxlng  In  the  dark 
Then  you  came  and  caused  the  spark 
That's  a  four-alarm  Are  now. 

I  never  made  love  by  lantern  shine 
I  never  saw  rainbows  In  my  wine 
But  now  that  your  lips  are  burning  mine 
I'm  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  This  Is  a  very  appropriate 
moment.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  because  I  have  seen  the  light 
while  listening  to  him. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
talking  about  getting  this  program  into 
social  security.  If  it  goes  into  social  se- 
curity, is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
that  It  will  ever  get  out;  that  it  can  ever 
be  put  back  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  touched  an  important  point, 
a  significant  point.  We  can  win  this 
battle  every  year  for  20  years;  but  once 
It  is  lost,  we  will  have  lost  the  war.  Not 
only  is  It  true  that  il  this  system  is  ever 
fastened, on  to  the  American  people 
through  the  social  security  tax  approach 
will  it  never  be  released,  nor  will  they 
ever  be  freed  from  it;  It  will  grow,  it  will 
expand,  it  will  increase.  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1960,  as  I  read  his  statement 
a  little  while  ago.  the  system  will  start 
here  and  go  there.  It  will  expand  and.  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  the 
other  day  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  there  will  be  better  things  to 
follow. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yieldJ 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  this  system  were  put  under  so- 
cial security,  in  a  very  few  years — I  think 
by  1970 — the  tax  would  rise  to  more  than 
9'/4  percent? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  would  go  far  beyond 
that.  The  distinguished  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Mr.  Riblcoff.  on  May  26.  1961.  was  asked 
how  far  this  tax  wpuld  go.  He  said 
then:  n 

I  would  certainly  be  reluctant,  personally, 
to  come  in  and  make  recommendations  that 
win  take  as  much  above  10  percent  eventu- 
ally under  existing  law. 

In  1968  and  thereafter,  the  tax  will 
be  9»/4  percent  on  a  maximum  of  $4,800. 
Under  the  proposed  amendment,  it  will 
be  9^/4  percent  on  a  maximum  of  $5,200. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is,  by 
1970? 

Mr.  KERR.  By  1968.  But  even  that 
will  not  even  begin  to  provide  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  provisions  of  the  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  further 
yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     If   I   correctly 
read  the  chart  in  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 


ber, the  young  worker  will  not  begin  to 
receive  full  benefits  in  any  event,  will 
he? 

Mr.  KERR.  According  to  the  state- 
ment on  the  chart  and  on  the  basis  of 
figures  supplied  by  statisticians  in  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  youngest  worker  paying  a 
social  security  tax  in  1964  will  .not,  when 
he  retires  at  age  65.  have  the  benefit 
of  a  health  care  fund  that  will  be  actu- 
arially sound  to  pay  his  benefits  with- 
out the  continuing  contributions  of 
younger  generations  of  workers. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  it  is  placed 
on  an  appropriation  basis — as  I  advo- 
cated the  other  day — and  on  a  volimtary 
basis,  then,  every  year,  Congress  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  enough  money  is  available  to 
pay  the  expenses,  and  to  make  the 
proper  appropriations,  or  Congress  can 
change  the  act  so  that  the  program  will 
not  get  out  of  hand.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  If  it  is  left  up  to  a  program, 
the  specifications  of  which  are  written 
by  the  Congress  and  with  the  required 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress, 
Congress  will,  every  year,  examine  the 
program  and  will  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  needs  are  being  met  and 
will  determine  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired in  order  to  meet  them;  and  thus 
Congress  will  have  complete  control. 

But  under  this  amendment,  the  pro- 
gram will  go  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  control ;  and  I  challenge  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  grants 
of  authority  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  he  would  be 
able  to  exercise  without  congressional 
review,  and  not  wake  up  in  the  night  in 
a  cold  sweat  and  with  a  recurring  fear 
as  he  contemplates  the  monstrous  pro- 
gram of  control  which  this  amendment 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  this  money,  this 
operation,  and  this  program  on  a  basis 
that  Congress  will  have  no  further  con- 
trol except  by  means  of  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
again  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  there  is  re- 
medial legislation,  it  must  be  introduced 
and  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed 
by  the  President,  before  it  can  become 
law;  and  in  that  way  Congress  can 
change  the  program.  But  if  there  is  to 
be  an  annual  appropriation.  Congress 
can.  in  connection  with  making  the  ap- 
propriation each  year,  decide  how  much 
money  will  go  into  this  form  of  govern- 
mental service ;  and  if  Congress  does  not 
approve  what  is  being  done.  Congress  can 
change  it  by  reducing  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  BLERR.  Yes,  in  that  way  Con- 
gress has  absolute  and  continuing  an- 
nual review   and  control;   the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  is  eminently  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
further? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  social  se- 
curity system  were  applied,  all  we  would 
be  able  to  do — and  I  know  this  as  one 
who  has  served  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee — 
would  be  to  receive  a  report  from  the 
governmental  agency  concerned  with 
what  was  going  on;  but  Congress  would 
have  no  power  to  make  a  change.  Con- 
gress would  only  have  the  power  or  the 
right  to  receive  that  report.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KERR.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  And  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  Sena- 
tor who  has  seen  the  light;  that  is  my 
good    friend,    the    Senator   from    Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey].     I  should  like 
to  state  that  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
seen  the  light  has  brought  about  a  ref- 
ormation,   political    and    philosophical, 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore.   Today  there  is  great  hue  and  cry 
in  the  country,  by  some,  "Let  us  have 
a  tax  cut,  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy."    Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  state 
that  every  day  I  am  interviewed  by  a  new 
expert,  who  comes  to  my  office  to  tell  me 
just  what  program  of  tax  reduction  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  recession 
and  if  we  are  to  provide  a  foundation 
for  the  continued  expansion  and  growth 
of    our    economy.      The    distinguished 
Senator    from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Htjm-~ 
phrey]  has  been  among  those  who  have 
spoken  the  loudest  and  the  most  vigor- 
ously in  favor  of  the  making  of  a  tax 
cut.    He  wants  a  reduction  of  the  taxes 
on  the  average  wage  earner,  so  that  the 
wage  earners  will  have  greater  purchas- 
ing power  and  thus  will  give   greater 
stimulus  to  the  economy.    But  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  seen  the  light; 
he  is  now  advocating  a  bill  which  will 
increase  the  taxes  on  the  wage  earners, 
without  giving  them  any  benefit  from 
that.       The     Anderson-Javits     amend- 
ment would  increase  taxes  $2  billion  for 
1964. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     Will   the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  explain  how? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  There  would  be  an 
additional  tax  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  the  first  $5,200  of  wages  of  every 
worker,  to  be  paid  half  by  the  worker 
and  half  by  the  employer;  and  there 
would  be  an  additional  7% -percent  tax 
on  the  differential  between  $4,800  and 
$5,200,  to  be  paid  by  every  worker  and 
by  his  employer.  50-50;  but  three-fourths 
of  it  is  to  be  paid  entirely  by  the  self- 
employed;  and  that  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent will  increase  the  taxes  $1,400  mil- 
lion. The  Senator  knows  that  under 
existing  law  the  social  security  tax  ap- 
plies to  the  first  $4,800  of  a  worker's 
income.  Under  existing  law  that  rate 
will  increase  to  IVa  percent  on  January 
1.  But  under  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  other  Senators 
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that  rate,  plus  the  one-half  of  1  percent, 
making  a  total  of  7%  percent,  would  be 
applicable  to  the  first  $5,200  of  the 
worker's  Income,  payable  half  by  the 
employer  and  half  by  the  employee;  but 
three-fourths  of  the  7%  percent  would 
be  payable  entirely  by  the  self-employed: 
and  that  IV4,  percent  of  the  $400  differ- 
ential represents  a  tax  increase  of  $810 
million;  and  the  total  of  the  two.  which 
would  begin  January  1.  1964,  is  $2;J00 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  agree  that  part  of  that 
is  for  old-age  insurance? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  of  the  $810  million 
increased  tax  on  the  $400  differential,  I 
believe  $390  million  goes  into  the  OASDI 
trust  fund,  and  $420  million  goes  Into  the 
health  ftmd;  but  the  tax  Increase  Is  In 
the  Senator's  bill— a  tax  increase,  Mr. 
President,  when  across  the  Nation  lead- 
ing authorities  of  a  certain  classification 
of  thinking  and  of  economic  position  are 
sa3rlng  that  what  the  country  must  have 
is  a  tax  reduction;  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1  has  the 
most  vigorous  voice  I  have  heard  in 
favoring  It.  I  want  him  to  go  back  to 
the  Iron  Range  in  Minnesota,  where  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  people  are  par- 
tially or  fully  employed,  and  explain  to 
them  how  it  was  that  he  fought  all  year 
for  a  tax  reduction,  and  then  woimd  up 
by  increasing  the  taxes  on  their  pay- 
rolls— on  themselves  and  on  their  em- 
ployers. I  want  him  to  go  back  to  his 
farmers — and  I  want  this  to  be  done  by 
any  other  Senators  who  support  this 
amendment — and  tell  them  that.  too. 
And  I  want  to  say  to  my  great  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico— and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  Senate  whom  I  love  or 
respect  more  highly,  or  who  I  think  has 
been  more  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  farmers — to  go  back  to  New 
Mexico  and  explain  to  his  farmers  how  it 
was  that  he  wanted  to  increase  their 
taxes  by  three-fourths  of  1^\  percent  on 
the  differential  between  $4,800  and  $5,200 
and  to  add  one-half  of  1  percent  on  all  of 
It,  at  a  time  when  most  men  agree  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  change  in  the  tax  struc- 
ture, it  should  be  a  reduction,  instead  of 
an  increase.  I  wonder  if  it  Is  because 
he  has  begun  to  see  the  light.  And  what 
a  magnifsring  light  that  must  be. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is 
sponsoring  a  bill  supposedly  to  provide 
nursing  home  care,  and  there  is  not  one 
nursing  home  in  North  Dakota  that  can 
qualify  under  this  bill— not  one.  I  want 
him  to  go  back  to  his  people  and  to  his 
farmers  in  justification  for  his  voting 
to  increase  their  taxes  by  three-fourths 
of  7%  percent  on  the  differential  be- 
tween $4,800  and  $5,200,  and  one-half  of 
1  percent  on  all  of  it.  for  a  benefit  they 
could  not  receive  and  stay  in  that  State. 
One  of  the  great  Senators  from  Utah 
is  sponsoring  this  legislation,  supposedly 
to  provide  nursing  home  care,  and  there 
is  one,  with  less  than  100  beds,  in  the 
State  of  Utah  that  can  qualify  luider  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  the  tax  Increase  in  dollars  would 
be  for  an  employee  making  $5,200  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  of  tWs  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  KERR.  If  that  Is  the  Information 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  asks,  If  it  Is 
an  arithmetical  exercise  he  Is  engaging 
in,  I  shall  ask  a  little  help  from  my 
expert. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     It  is  $27.50. 

Mr.    KERR.    The    Increased   cost   is 

$26 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  KERR.  Twenty-seven  dollars 
and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 
Mr.   KERR.    That  is   approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  on  the  first  dol- 
lar of  earnings.  There  is  no  personal 
or  family  exemption.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KERR.  There  is  no  exemption. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  A  year  or  two  ago  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
which  started  with  the  idea  of  raising  the 
personal  exemption  from  its  present  $600 
to  $700.  That  effort  was  abandoned, 
because  it  has  a  rather  cumulative  effect 
when  it  goes  into  the  high  brackets,  and 
the  proposal  was  a  reduction  In  every- 
body's taxes  of  $20.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  $26  or  $27.50— whichever  it  is— 

is  more 

Mr.  KERR  la  more  than  33  percent 
more. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Than  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  personal  exemption  $100  in  the 
lowest  bracket. 
Mr.  KERR.    The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    It  would  be  1^  times 
that  on  the  self-employed. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct— 
$27.50,  $13.25,  $40.75. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  medical  care 
provided  in  this  bilL  "Oh,  but,"  it  is 
said,  "we  have  nursing  home  care." 

Under  the  present  law  known  as  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill,  for  want  of  a  better  des- 
ignation, there  are  20,000  nursing  homes 
in  this  coimtry  available  to  the  aged  for 
whose  care  in  those  nursing  homes,  if  the 
State  implements  the  law.  the  Federal 
Govenunent  and  the  States  will  pay. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  an  amendment, 
proposed  after  he  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  saw  the  light,  that  costs  more 
and  provides  less  than  his  amendment 
of  1960.  In  fact,  under  the  King-An- 
derson bill,  which  he  jointly  sponsored 
with  the  distinguished  Mr.  Kino  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  House,  there  would  be  10,- 
000  nursing  homes  in  America  qualified 
to  care  for  the  aged  and  getting  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  as  he  wrote  it.  But  after 
he  saw  the  light,  he  offered  the  Senate  an 
amendment  with  reference  to  which 
there  are  only  500  nursing  homes  in 
America  that  can  qualify  and  to  which 
the  aged  could  be  sent  and  nursing  home 
benefits  given  to  them. 

What  kind  of  a  mockery  is  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  say  to  17  million  aged  Ameri- 
cans. "We  are  going  to  provide  nursing 
home  care  for  you  and  we  passed  a  bill," 
and  then  they  go  looking  for  the  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  they  find  not  one  in  their 
State? 


I  say  to  the  Senator  frwn  New  Mex- 
ico there  Is  only  one  of  them  in  his  State 
where  such  nursing  home  care  could  be 
provided. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  a  passage 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  I  think  ap- 
plies to  this  situation.  The  Master  was 
talking  to  the  people,  according  to  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  He 
said: 

What  man  Is  there  of  you,  whom  If  hla 
son  ask  for  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone? 
Or  Lf  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent? 

Oh.  they  ask  for  nursing  care,  and  they 
are  offered  this  bill,  and  they  cannot  find 
nursing  care  with  a  microscope. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  not  want 
the  Senator  to  get  off  the  point  of  seeing 
the  light  and  not  add  a  little  bit  to  it. 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Would  he  not  also  include 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ksrr]  ? 
I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
so-called  Javits  bill  was  before  the  Con- 
gress— and  I  refer  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  106.  part  13,  page 
17176— the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
voted  "nay."  Then  on  July  12,  1962, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Record 
at  page  13380.  this  time  when  it  was 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Masachu- 
setts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI— the  same  bill 
identically,  and  identified  as  such — the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  saw  the  light 
and  voted   "yea."    He  saw  the  light. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa voted  for  the  measure  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Javits-Anderson  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Anderson  bill  in  1960. 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  had  a  substitute  in  1960 
that  was  better  than  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, because  it  provided  medical  care 
to  those  who  needed  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  have  a  substitute  for 
the  Anderson  bill  at  that  time.  The 
Kerr  amendment,  so-called,  was  In  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  voted 
for  the  proposal,  in  the  committee.  It 
then  came  to  the  Senate.  The  language 
was  not  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Kerr-MiUs  bill.  I  voted  for  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  describing 
methods  of  reaching  the  same  point. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have 
stricken  out  the  Finance  Committee 
action. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Oh.  my.  no. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  the  Senator  did 
offer  his  proposal  in  addition. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,     I  did. 

Mr.  KERR.    I  believe  the  Senator  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wished  to 
keep  the  record  straight.  I  did  not  at 
any  time  oppose  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
posal, so  called.    I  voted  for  it  in  the 
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I  am  sorry;  I  do 
vill  not  argue  with 


committee  because  I  knew  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  problem  and  I  thought  he  had  pre- 
sented a  g(X)d  solution  for  that  portion 
of  the  problem  he  was  trying  to  reach. 
That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  in  that  regard. 

In  regard  to  the  nursing  homes,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me  to  comment,  one 
must  provide  standards.  Many  nursing 
homes  are  not  adequate. 

This  provision  refers  to  people  who 
come  from  the  hospital,  when  the  hos- 
pital has  been  caring  for  them.  These 
people  would  be  taken  from  the  hos- 
pital, thouf:h  they  would  remain  under 
the  care  of  the  physician,  and  would  go 
into  the  nursing  home.  We  feel  that 
the  nursing  homes  ought  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  hospital  under  those  circum- 
stances. That  is  all  that  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  King-Ander- 
son bill  the  language  was  written  so  that 
10,000  nursing  homp  would  have  been 
eligible.  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON, 
not  believe  that.  I 
the  Senator.  \ 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  quoting  from  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  by  the  technical  staff. 
I  did  not  a^ik  the  staff  to  interpret  it  to 
support  either  my  position  or  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator did  not.  This  is  a  point,  on  which 
there  might  be  a  reasonable  argument. 
There  was  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
standards  would  be  set.  It  was  expected 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  set 
those  standards  as  high  as  a  requirement 
of  aCBliation  with  a  hospital  would  set 
them,  but  there  was  such  a  hue  and  cry 
set  up  by  the  nursing  homes  of  the  coun- 
try, that  this  was  an  endeavor  to  let  the 
Government  impose  its  will  on  people, 
that  we  provided  specifically  in  legisla- 
tive language  for  affiliation  with  a  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  King-Anderson 
bill  the  cost  for  nursing  home  was  esti- 
mated to  be  0.08  p)ercent.  and  under  the 
amendments  the  Senator  now  sponsors 
the  cost  is  'Estimated  to  be  0.02  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  say  the 
cost  of  niu-.iing  home  benefit  would  not 
be  reduced.  I  merely  said  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  going  to  set  up  standards, 
and  the  objection  made  was  that  those 
standards  w  ould  be  too  difficult  to  meet 
in  most  of  the  localities.  There  are 
many  place.s  in  my  State  which  would 
not  qualify,  and  I  believe  there  are  many 
places  in  the  State  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  w  hich  might  not  qualify. 

Mr.  KERR.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
felt  it  would  be  better  to  provide  that 
payment  for  skilled  nursing  home  care 
would  be  limited  to  cases  in  which  the 
people  come  from  the  hospitals  and  go 
into  nursing  homes  affiliated  with  hos- 
pitals. They  could  not  go  into  nursing 
homes  without  coming  from  the  hospital. 

Mr.  KERR.  They  could  not  be  paid 
under  the  Senator's  proposal  unless  they 
were  In  the  nursing  home.  There  are 
some  500  nursing  homes  which  qualify. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Which  qualify  now. 

Mr.  KERR.    Which  qualify  now. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  are  trying  to  set 
standards  so  that  others  might  qualify  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  the  Senator's  cost 
estimate  of  0.02  percent  would  have  to 
go  up,  if  they  did  qualify. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  get 
into  that,  if  the  Senator  will  excuse  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  blame  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  not  for  the  rea- 
son the  Senator  seems  to  imply. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  sat 
with  me  in  the  meetings  of  the  Finance 
Committee  when  the  committee  tried  to 
decide  on  disability  insurance  in  1956. 
The  able  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  wanted  to  put  in  a  provision 
which  would  not  begin  with  the  age  of 
50.  He  wished  to  provide  that  a  person 
of  any  age  could  come  under  the  pro- 
gram. We  thought  in  the  interests  of 
safety  we  ought  to  put  in  a  limiting  pro- 
vision, that  only  those  above  50  years  of 
age  miiht  qualify  for  the  disability  in- 
surance. Within  4  years  we  reversed 
ourselves  and  made  the  program  avail- 
able to  everybody. 

We  think  the  nursing  home  provision 
is  all  right.  If  it  works  out  that  more 
nursing  homes  qualify,  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  a  saving  in  other  portions 
of  the  program,  imder  the  hospital  care 
provisions.  It  would  balance  out  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
observations. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  tell  me  that  the  cost  of 
the  Senator's  amendments,  even  on  the 
basis  of  using  500  nursing  homes  only,  in- 
stead of  being  a  half  of  1  percent  would 
be  0.68  percent;  and,  further,  that  each 
year  the  cost  would  be  increased. 

The  cost  estimates  are  based  on  the 
1961  earnings  level.  If  the  1962  earnings 
level  were  used,  assuming  an  annual  in- 
crease of  3  percent  in  earnings,  one  of 
the  following  alternatives  would  have  to 
be  provided:  either  the  earnings  base 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  $5,350  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  hos- 
pital deductible  to  $10.30  per  day;  or  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  hos- 
pital deductible  to  $12  per  day;  or  it 
would  be  necessary  to  decrease  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  hospitalization  from  90 
to  80  days,  or,  under  the  45-day 
alternative,  to  40  days. 

Furthermore,  the  estimates  of  the 
technicians  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  that  by  1964, 
when  the  Senator's  amendments  would 
become  operative  with  reference  to  the 
beneficiaries,  one  of  the  following  actions 
would  be  necessary  to  restore  the  esti- 
mated actuarial  balance  of  the  system: 
raise  the  earnings  base  to  $5,700  and  in- 
crease the  hospital  deductible  to  $11  per 
day;  or  increase  the  hospital  deductible 
to  $16  per  day;  or  decrease  the  maxi- 
mum duration  of  hospitalization  from 
90  to  60  days,  or,  under  the  45-day 
alternative,  to  33  days. 

Mr.  LAUSCI-J:.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  what  is  the 
Senator  reading? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  reading  from  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  me  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Myers,  the  actuary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  asked  him  to  provide  me  with 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendments  in  1963,  if  imple- 
mented, and  in  1964  when,  under  the 
amendments,  the  program  would  be  im- 
plemented. That  was  delivered  to  me 
from  the  technicians  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  One 
of  them  is  sitting  in  this  Chamber  and  if 
I  am  incorrect  he  will  tell  me  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  those  figures  based 
upon  a  continuation  of  the  present  level 
of  hospital  costs?     I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  KERR.  These  figures  are  based 
on  a  3 -percent  increase  in  the  wage  level. 
I  believe  the  two  go  together.  My  adviser 
tells  me  that  the  figures  are  based  on 
estimates  both  as  to  what  the  earnings 
level  will  be  and  as  to  what  the  hospital 
costs  will  be. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  these  things 
lead  to  endless  arguments.  I  should  ap- 
preciate reading  a  memorandum  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Myers,  the  authority  just  cited 
by  the  Senator,  supplied  to  me : 

The  actuarial  cost  estimate  for  the  pres- 
ent cash  benefits  of  the  OASDI  system  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  earnings  will 
remain  level  in  the  future.  If  instead,  earn- 
ings rise — as  past  experience  Indicate  will 
occur — then  the  cost  of  the  present  system 
applied  in  relation  to  taxable  payroll  will 
decrease 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  what? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  decrease— 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  because  of 
the  weighted  benefit  formula,  benefits  wUl 
not  rise  proportionally  with  the  increase  in 
credited  and  taxable  covered  earnings, 
whereas  contributions  will  rise  In  this  man- 
ner. Thus,  contributions  will  increase  more 
rapidly  than  benefit  outgo,  and  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  program 
relative  to  pajrroll.  Estimates  based  on  a  3- 
percent  annual  Increase  in  total  earnings  and 
covered  employment  (per  worker)  Indicate 
that  if  1962  earnings  were  used  In  the  cost 
estimated  (instead  of  1961  earnings),  the 
level -cost  of  the  present  system  would  be 
reduced  by  0.07  percent  of  taxable  payroll. 
This  would  more  than  offset  the  increase  in 
cost  of  the  health  benefits  of  between  0.01 
and  0.02  percent  of  payroU  due  to  the 
changed  earnings-level  assumption.  In  the 
same  way  the  use  of  projected  1964  earnings 
levels  assumption,  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  level-cost  of  the  cash  benefits  of 
20  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  as  compared 
with  an  increase  in  costs  of  the  health  ben- 
efits of  about  0.05  percent  of  payroll. 

I  assume  that  he  thought  this  would 
come  out  about  right. 

Mr.  KERR.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  language  the  Senator  has  read,  it 
assumes  the  transfer  of  that  part  which 
under  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
go  to  the  trust  fund,  to  the  health  fund. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Assuming  no  in- 
crease in  wages,  then  there  would  be  no 
problem.    If  the  wages  should  go  up.  the 
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problem  could  arise.  I  am  not  able  to 
predict  where  wages  will  go  w  how  they 
will  go. 

We  say  only  that  we  think  the  pro- 
posal is  actuarially  sound.  Mr.  Myers 
has  so  certified;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
accept  his  figures. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  long-range  cost  esti- 
mates have  not  taken  Into  account  the 
possibility  of  a  rise  in  earnings  levels, 
although  such  a  rise  has  characterised 
the  past  history  of  this  country.  If 
such  an  assumption  were  used  in  the  cost 
esUmates.  along  with  the  unlikely  as- 
sumption that  the  benefits,  nevertheless, 
would  not  be  changed,  the  cost  relative 
to  payroll  would,  of  course,  be  lower. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  possi- 
bility that  a  rise  in  earnings  levels  will 
produce  lower  costs  of  the  program  in 
relation  to  payroll  is  a  very  important 
"safety  factor"  In  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  system.  The  financing  of 
the  system  is  based  essentially  on  the 
intermediate-cost  estimate,  along  with 
the  assiunption  of  level  earnings;  if  ex- 
perience follows  the  high -cost  assump- 
tion, additional  financing  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  read  from  a 
memorandum  given  to  me  on  July  16, 
1962.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD,  because  it  came  directly  to  me 
from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Subject:    Changes   In   health   benefits   plan 

under  conditions  of  rising  earnings. 
Prom :  Robert  J.  Myers. 

The  actuarial  balance  of  the  proposed 
health  benefits  plan  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  level  earnings  in  the  futxire.  If  earn- 
ings rise — as  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  past  history — and  If  health  benefit 
costs  rise  correspondingly,  the  proposed 
health  benefits  would  not  be  in  actuarial  bal- 
ance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  at  least  one 
of  several  alternatives  would  have  to  be  done 
to  maintain  the  actuarial  status  of  the  social 
security  system  without  raising  the  tax  rate 
assigned  to  the  health  benefits  program. 

The  cost  estimates  are  based  on  the  1961 
earnings  level.  If  the  1962  earnings  level 
were  used  (assuming  an  annual  increase  of 
3  percent  in  earnings),  one  of  the  following 
alternatives  would  have  to  be  done: 

1.  Raise  the  earnings  base  to  $5,350  and  In- 
crease the  hospital  deductible  to  $10  30  per 
day. 

2.  Increase  the  hospital  deductible  to  $12 
per  day. 

3.  Decrease  the  maximum  diu-atlon  of  hos- 
pitalization from  90  to  80  days  (under 
the  48-day,  no  deductible  alternative,  to  40 
days) . 

By  1964,  one  of  the  foUowlng  actions  will 
be  necessary  to  restore  the  estimated 
actuarial  balance  of  the  system: 

1.  Raise  the  earnings  base  to  95,700  and 
Increase  the  hospital  deductible  to  »n  per 
day. 

2.  Increase  the  hosplUl  deductible  to  IIO 
per  day. 

3.  E>ecrease  the  maximum  duration  of  ho«- 
pltalizatlon  from  90  to  60  days  (under 
the  45-day,  no  deductible  alternative,  to  33 
days). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  Robert  J.  Myers  has 
many  times  certified  that  the  amend- 


ment I  have  offered  Is  actuarially  soimd 
and  adequately  financed? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  is  only  actuarially 
sound  on  the  assumption  that  earnings 
would  be  level  on  the  basis  of  the  1961 
earnings. 

The  man  is  telling  the  Senator  that 
what  I  have  said  is  correct 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  is  not  He  la 
saying  that  it  is  not  correct.  The  sya- 
tem  would  adjust  Itself  as  wages  row. 
As  wages  rose,  old  age  benefits  would 
Improve.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never 
examined  the  books.  I  know  only  that 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine social  security,  and  they  have  said 
that  social  security  is  sound.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Robert  Myers  quoted  year 
after  year.  He  has  certified  that  the 
program  is  actuarially  sound.  IX  we 
have  lost  faith  in  him 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  not  lost  faith  in 
him.  The  Senator's  statement  Is  based 
upon  a  transfer  into  the  health  fund  of 
that  which,  under  his  measure,  would 
go  into  the  tnist  fund.  That  is  the 
safety  factor. 

Speaking  further  with  reference  to 
what  the  Javits-Anderson  amendment 
would  not  do.  it  would  not  provide  doc- 
tors* care.  It  would  not  provide  sur- 
geons' care.  It  would  not  provide  pri- 
vate nursing  services.  It  would  not 
provide  physical  therapy  and  related 
services  except  those  customarily  pro- 
vided in  a  hospital.  It  would  not  pro- 
vide dental  services.  It  would  not  provide 
laboratory  and  X-ray  services  except 
those  customarily  provided  in  a  hos- 
pital. It  would  not  provide  prescribed 
drugs,  eyeglasses  and  dentures,  except 
drugs  customarily  provided  in  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home.  It  would  not  provide 
diagnostic  or  screening  and  preventive 
services,  except  outpatient  diagnostic 
services.  It  would  not  provide  any  of 
the  medical  care  or  remedial  care  rec- 
ognized imder  State  law.  Therefore,  I 
say  again  that  the  measure  Is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  would  not  provide  those 
things  which  are  indispensable  in  a  gen- 
eral program  of  providing  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  and  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrsl  in  1960  said  was  the  basis  of  the 
entire  program  of  care  for  the  aged.  It 
Is  the  most  important  element  in  care 
for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  what  would  very  likely  be 
lost  if  the  Senate  should  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  am  making  that  state- 
ment on  the  assumption  that,  if  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate,  the  amendment  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  House.  Some 
Senators  have  had  the  <H>Portunity  and 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  consequently  they 
know  the  procedures  in  that  body.  As  I 
understand,  if  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  the  measure  would  go  back  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  would 
be  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk.  If  a 
request  were  made  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference, the  request  would  have  to  be 
agreed  to  unanimously.  One  objector  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  pre- 
vent the  bill  going  to  conference,  unless 
the  Committee  on  Rules  should  Issue  a 
rule  to  send  the  measure  to  conference. 


I  wonder  if  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment have  any  assurance  that  the  Rules 
Committee  would  give  the  measure  a 
rule?  Assuming  that  it  did  not,  the  bill 
to  which  the  amendment  Is  attached, 
if  It  were  adopted,  would  die.  and  with 
that  action  the  States  would  lose  the 
following : 

In  the  bill  Is  a  provision  for  75  percent 
of  the  Federal  share  for  a  minimum  of 
services,  for  self-support  self-care,  and 
other  nonadministratlve  senrloM,  train- 
ing, purchases  of  services  from  other 
SUte  agencies,  and  for  preventive 
services. 

There  are  provided  in  the  bill  changes 
in  formula  which  would  send  to  the 
SUtes  an  addiUonal  $126  mllUon  for  the 
aged.  There  Is  provided  in  the  bill  In- 
clusion of  $34  million  a  year  for  second 
parent  and  aid  to  dependent  childien 
cases.  Last  year  we  passed  a  bill  on  a 
temporary  basis  that  provided  that  if 
the  wage  earner  in  the  home  were  un- 
employed, his  children  would  be  eligible 
for  aid  to  dependent  children.  That 
assistance  expired  on  June  30.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  would  extend 
such  assistance;  $73  million  would  be 
provided  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
when  the  wage  earner  of  the  famUy  is 
unemployed.  If  the  biU  dies,  the  exten- 
sion of  that  provision  is  killed. 

There  is  a  provision  for  $4  million  for 
foster  care,  which  would  be  extended, 
child  welfare,  $5  million ;  adult  category 
single  program,  $7.5  million. 

In  areas  of  critical  unemployment 
there  is  now  a  very  worthy  program 
which  an  unemployed  parent  can 
achieve  for  his  children  on  the  basis  of 
aid  to  dependent  children,  paid  for  by 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 
The  program  would  permit  a  person  to 
work  for  the  benefit  that  he  would  re- 
ceive through  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren that  would  come  to  him  because 
he  Is  unemployed.  That  program  Is 
now  at  a  standstill  because  it  expired 
on  June  30.  The  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram is  provided  in  the  bill.  It  is  pre- 
vented from  going  into  effect  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  held  up  In 
the  Senate  because  of  the  attempt  to 
place  the  pending  amendment  on  it. 

If  it  goes  on  It  and  goes  back  to  the 
House,  and  an  objection  is  made  to  a 
conference,  and  the  Rules  Committee 
does  not  give  a  rule  for  a  conference,  that 
great  and  worthy  program,  of  such  tre- 
mendous significance  to  those  who  need 
it  the  worst,  will  be  lost. 

We  added  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day 
which  gave  the  States  the  right  to  permit 
those  on  old-age  assistance  to  earn  up  to 
$50  a  month  without  thereby  their  as- 
sistance checks  being  reduced. 

If  the  situation  develops  as  I  have 
visualized  It.  that  great  humanitarian 
provision  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  The  Senate  added 
that  same  amendment  once  before.  It 
went  to  the  House.  Did  not  the  con- 
ferees strike  It  out  after  a  few  minutes' 
deliberation? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Therefore  it  is  not 
a  very  great  handicap  to  put  It  on  the 
bill  again. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  that  that  provi- 
sion was  mar  datory.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that,  and  the  Senator  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  in  error 

Mr.  ANDEFSON.  It  was  not  We  had 
that  under  discussion  the  other  day. 

Mr.  KERR  At  one  time  we  passed 
it  and  it  was  permissive.  AnoUier  time 
It  was  mandatory.  The  Senator  wlU 
rrmembcr  which  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  able  to 
say. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  moan  the  Senator's 
technician  w(>uld  know. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Douglas 
amendment  vi  as  permissive.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ullnils  obtained  the  floor  him- 
self to  preseni,  that  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR  But  I  believe  we  twice 
adopted  it. 

Mr.  ANDEIiSON.  I  am  not  sure.  I 
would  merely  like  to  say  this  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  Is  strug- 
gling now  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BtroI  to  bring  out  a  tax  bill. 
The  committee  has  just  struck  from  the 
bill  the  witliholding  provision.  The 
committee  will  change  the  bill  in  other 
respects.  One  objection  in  the  House 
will  prevent  It  from  going  to  conference 
with  the  House.  That  fact  did  not  hold 
back  the  Finance  Committee  from  act- 
ing as  it  did.  We  recognize  that  one  ob- 
jection in  the  House  prevents  such  a 
bill  from  going  to  conference.  I  served 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  in 
the  House.  I  know  how  they  feel  about 
their  prerogatives.  Nonetheless,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  they  have  ac- 
cepted amendments.  I  admit  it  is  a 
problem.  I  am  not  trying  to  diynljts  it 
lightly.  However,  we  have  adopted 
amendments  that  the  House  did  not 
particularly  care  for. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  same  amendment 
the  Senator  has  submitted  is  the  one 
that  is  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  they  have  not 
taken  any  action  on  It  for  4  or  5  months. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
template that  If  his  amendment  were 
sent  to  the  House  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee gave  a  rule  iind  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  the  House  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  1  hope  SO.  I  cannot 
be  certain  about  it,  but  I  hope  that  the 
House  would  see  the  wisdom  of  doing 
just  that. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  might  be  thie  basis  for  taking  exact- 
ly the  opposite  action  to  that  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  indicates 
would  be  his  hope. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     It  is  possible. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  have  told  the  Senate 
what  the  bill  would  not  do.  I  should 
now  like  to  tell  Senators,  cm-  remind 
them,  of  some  o:f  the  things  that  it  would 
do.  'Hie  amendment  would  raise  taxes 
$2.3  billion  a  year  on  the  self-employed 
and  on  the  workers  and  employers  of 
America,  when  everyone  knows  that 
we  ought  to  ew«  the  burden  instead  of 
increasing  It.  and  when  everyone  knows 
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that  the  profit  squeeze  Is  on  between  cost 
and  selling  price,  and  that  the  profits 
of  the  employers,  out  of  which  taxes  are 
paid,  are  being  squeezed  by  Increasing 
costs  and  Increasing  competition. 

So  that  what  we  have  before  us  is  an 
amendment  which  would  Increase  on  a 
limited  group,  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  said  in  1960 
were  "those  least  able  to  pay,"  their  part 
of  the  $2.2  billion  a  year  In  additional 
taxes. 

I  request  that  Senators  consider  the 
position  ii\  which  the  amendment  would 
put  the  younger  workers  of  America. 
The  amendment  would  place  30  million 
people  in  a  position  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  amendment  There 
will  be  about  17  million  of  them  who  will 
be  eligible  on  January  1,  1964.  In  suc- 
ceeding years  there  will  be  an  additional 
3  million  eligible,  who  have  already 
earned  eligibility  for  social  security  re- 
tirement purposes  but  who  are  not  now 
employed  by  private  industry  and  who 
are  not  now  contributing  to  the  fund. 
So  the  amendment  would  make  20  mil- 
lion retirees  eligible  for  benefits  who 
either  have  not  or  will  not  make  any 
contribution  to  the  fund,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  those  who  work  be- 
yond 65  years  of  age  and  pay  social 
security  taxes  by  reason  of  that  fact 

Yet  the  benefits  provided  for  the  20 
million  people  will  cost  $35  billion,  which 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  self-employed 
and  the  younger  workers  of  America  and 
their  employers,  when  these  younger 
workers  are  already  struggling  to  take 
care  of  the  health  costs  of  their  wives 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor estimating  the  $35  billion  based  on 
treatment  in  private  hospitals,  or  in  pub- 
lic hospitals? 

Mr.  KERR.  This  Is  the  cost  esti- 
mated. I  believe,  on  the  basis  of  a  3- 
percent  increase  every  year  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  until  it  levels  off  at  a  level 
rate.  I  believe  that  contingency  is  In 
the  estimate  of  the  cost 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  determine  whether  the  $35  bil- 
lion Is  based  on  experience  in  private 
hospitals  or  experience  in  public  hospi- 
tals. In  Louisiana  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  people  stay  50  percent  longer 
In  public  hospitals  than  in  private  hos- 
pitals, for  any  given  illness.  The  reason 
for  it  is  that  if  a  person  is  passing  his 
own  hospital  bill  he  Is  always  asking 
his  doctor,  "Doctor,  can  I  go  home?"  It 
is  important  to  him,  because  he  is  pay- 
ing the  bill. 

If  he  is  in  a  State  hospital,  the  ward 
leader  or  someone  else  is  always  calling 
up  the  doctor  and  saying,  "Do  you  have 
to  discharge  that  person?  Can't  he  stay 
a  little  longer?"  There  is  the  problem 
also  of  a  person  who  wants  to  take  a 
vacation,  and  in  order  to  do  that  wants 
to  put  his  dependent  in  the  hospital  and 
have  him  stay  there  longer.  He  wants 
his  relative  to  stay  In  the  hospital  during 
the  period  of  time  that  he  tcLkes  a  vaca- 
tion. 


The  cold,  hard  statistics  In  Louisiana 
show — and  no  one  Is  daiylng  It  not  even 
those  who  voted  for  the  proposal — that 
there  is  a  difference  of  50  percent  be- 
tween the  length  of  time  a  person  stays 
In  a  private  hospital  smd  In  a  State  hos- 
pital, because  In  the  one  Instance  It  Is 
necessary  to  work  to  get  patients  out  and 
in  the  other  the  patients  are  working  to 
get  themseh'es  out  That  Is  the  differ- 
ence.   

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  called  attention  to  a  very  slg- 
nifloant  ftiot.  That  Is  one  ot  the  reasons 
why  the  t(.^nicians  speak  of  the  cost  of 
tlie  bill  to  provide  benefits  to  those  who 
will  have  made  no  contribution  to  the 
fund  as  $35  billion.  That  Is  their  esti- 
mate of  what  the  minimum  eost  will  be. 
Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  mark  my  words  that  It  will 
be  nearer  $52  billion. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  Is  no  Senator  who 
does  not  r(«eive  correspondence  continu- 
ally from  worthy  veterans,  whom  he  Is 
trying  to  help  from  the  standpoint  of 
tiring  to  get  them  into  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
said  can  be  corroborated  by  any  Sen- 
ator from  the  mall  he  receives  from  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  In  his  State,  and 
from  his  experience  In  seeking  to  obtain 
for  them  entrance  into  veterans'  hos- 
pitals or  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
remain  In  veterans'  hospitals. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
further  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  support  the  Senator  by  saying  that 
some  of  the  most  grateful  constituents 
I  have  are  those  whose  relatives  I  was 
able  either  to  get  into  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital or  to  keep  in  one. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct 
While  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
speaking,  I  was  thinking  of  a  veteran 
having  a  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ity, who  had  a  fine  family,  but  one  which 
was  not  economically  fortunate,  and  of 
the  many  hours  spent  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  secure  the  admission  of  that  veteran 
to  a  veterans'  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  partially  em- 
ployed will  have  to  contribute  to  the  $35 
billion.  Workers  who  are  employed  only 
half  time  will  have  to  pay  a  part  of  that 
cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Does  the  $35  billion 
cost  envision  taking  care  of  beneficiaries 
during  the  expectancy  of  their  life  be- 
yond age  65? 

Mr.  KERR.  It  envisions  those  who 
will  be  eligible  but  who  will  not  have 
contributed  to  the  fund.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  predicated  upon 
an  estimate  of  life  into  the  future  of 
persons  who  are  now  65  and  until  all  of 
them  have  passed  away? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  and  of  those  who 
are  not  yet  65  but  who  have  earned  so- 
cial  security  retirement   Identity,   but 
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who  are  not  now  contributing  to  the 
fund  by  reason  of  being  otherwise  em- 
ployed, such  as  being  employed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  speaking  of 
who  would  pay  taxes.  If  the  physically 
handicapped  are  employed  and  earn 
some  wages,  will  they  not  pay  social  se- 
curity taxes? 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  includes  some  of 
the  severely  handicapped  individuals 
who  are  employed  in  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries and  similar  institutions,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  it  does,  if  they 
work  enough  and  earn  $50  a  quarter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Would  they  not 
be  contributing  to  the  payment  of  the 
hospital  bills  of  at  least  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  well  able  to  pay  the  bills 
themselves? 

Mr.  KERR.  They  would  contribute 
to  the  payment  for  hospital  care  for 
which  every  retired  banker  or  finan- 
cier in  America  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Such  a  person  would 
not  have  to  retire;  he  would  simply 
have  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits.  He 
could  have  the  highest  income  of  his 
entire  career  but  stUl  eligible  to  retire. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  he  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  these  benefits. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Not  only  the  physically  handicapped, 
but  also  the  blind  and  the  domestic 
employees.  Even  the  cook  in  one's 
house,  who  received  $25  a  week  or  more, 
would  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  benefits 
for  which  people  who  would  not  con- 
tribute a  dime  would  become  eligible. 
Millions  of  persons  are  employing 
domestic  employees  who  will  be  making 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  beginning  to  see 
the  light.  I  am  not  going  back  to 
Oklahoma  and  face  the  farmers  of  that 
State,  saying,  "I  voted  to  impose  on  you 
a  tax  of  7%  percent  of  what  you  make 
above  $4,800  up  to  $5,200.  and  one-half 
of  1  percent  on  every  dollar  you  make 
up  to  $4,800,  in  order  to  provide  benefits 
for  millions  of  retired  persons  who  may 
be  the  owners  of  the  farms  on  which  you 
are  tenant  farmers." 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  agricultural 
program  and  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  supporting  this  measure. 
If  and  when  it  is  passed,  will  they  go 
back  home  and  explain  to  the  farmers 
why  they  voted  to  raise  their  taxes  in 
order  to  provide  benefits  for  people  who 
are  worth  many  times  what  the  farmers 
are  worth — people  who  have  never  paid 
a  dollar  to  receive  the  benefits? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  honored  to  yield  to 
the  lovely  Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Is  this  not  what 
a  farmer  does  if  he  has  insurance  on  his 
house? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  has  insurance  on  a  house  who  does 
not  pay  for  it  himself.  I  am  talking 
about  the  20  million  people  who  will  not 
have  paid  1  cent  for  this  insurance.  It 
will  be  paid  for  and  given  to  them  by 
others. 

I  say  to  the  great  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  not  one  thing  more  is  being 
provided  for  the  old  people  of  her  State. 
She  may  think  there  is;  but  there  is  one 
nursing  home  in  Oregon  which  is  eligible 
imder  this  measure — only  one.  This 
proposal  is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  doctors'  bills, 
dentists'  bills,  or  surgeons'  bills.  It 
gives  to  those  who  do  not  need  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lowest  level  income  groups 
in  America.  It  gives  to  those  who  have 
contributed  nothing  at  the  cost  of  the 
disabled,  the  blind,  the  domestic  work- 
ers, the  farmworkers,  and  the  farmers 
of  America. 

I  favor  medical  care  for  the  aged  far 
beyond  what  is  provided  in  this  meas- 
ure. But  if  taxes  are  to  be  imposed  on 
the  American  aeople  to  provide  benefits 
for  them,  then  every  taxpayer  should 
make  the  contribution,  not  only  the 
lowest  paid  or  those  having  the  lowest 
Incomes.  Income  taxes  are  paid  on  a 
graduated  scale;  but  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  does  not  provide  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  payments.  The  lowest  wage 
level  worker  in  this  country  pays  the 
same  percentage  on  what  he  earns  as 
does  the  millionaire. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  does  not  be- 
lieve in  such  a  philosophy  as  the  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment  contains.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pass  this  measure  in 
order  to  provide  such  help  to  the  aged. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  bread  and 
then  give  them  a  stone,  by  saying,  "Here 
is  a  program  of  medical  care,"  when  no 
medical  care  is  in  it. 

It  is  said  that  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment.  45  days  of  hospitali- 
zation will  be  provided  without  charge, 
without  even  a  deductible.  What  will 
happen  to  a  person  who  is  over  65  years 
of  age  when  the  45  days  have  elapsed? 
What  will  happen  will  be  that  such  a 
person  will  be  placed  in  a  nursing  home 
that  does  not  exist,  or  else  he  will  be 
eligible  under  Kerr-Mills  in  States 
where  that  act  is  in  force,  because  that 
act  will  pay  the  doctors'  bills.  It  will 
pay  the  hospital  bills  for  a  year,  if  the 
State  will  implement  the  program.  It 
will  pay  for  dental  care.  It  will  pay  for 
nurses.  It  will  pay  for  laboratory  and 
X-ray  services.  It  will  pay  for  any  other 
medical  care  or  remedial  care  recognized 
imder  State  law.  But  the  Anderson- 
Javits  proposal  would  not. 

No  wonder  a  group  in  Rochester,  the 
hometown  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
wrote  as  follows: 

Deas  Senator  Keating:  Comments  at- 
tributed to  you  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord are  receiving  wide  dissemination  In  cur- 
rent discussions  regarding  the  proposed 
medicare  amendment. 


This  la  a  carefully  prepared,  sensible  ap- 
proach to  one  oX  our  greatest  legislative  chal- 
lenges,  and  there  Is  a  very  substantial  body 
of  doctors  who  feel  that  the  sound  and 
proper  method  of  financing  medical  care  Is 
under  social  security. 

Says  his  constituent: 

The  proposed  amendment  In  my  estima- 
tion Is  quite  a  hodgepodge  of  methods  to 
take  care  of  part  of  the  expenses  of  senior 
citizens,  whether  they  need  It  or  not.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  In  your  home  com- 
munity of  Monroe  County  there  are  approxi- 
mately 38  accredited  proprietary  nursing 
homes  with  a  bed  capacity  of  1,360,  none  of 
which  could  qualify  under  this  proposal. 
There  are  also  8  other  homes,  Including  the 
Monroe  County  Home  and  Infirmary.  St. 
Ann's,  the  Jewish  Rome  for  the  Aged,  and 
so  forth,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  9M.  of  which 
only  St.  Ann's  could  possibly  qualify,  if,  as 
proposed,  that  home  afOllates  with  General 
Hospital. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  seen  fit  to  quote  from  a 
letter  sent  to  me,  as  apparently  a  copy 
was  sent  to  him.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
have  received  plenty  of  mail  on  all  sides 
of  this  issue  in  the  past  2  years.  I  have 
received  a  significant  amount  of  mail  in 
opposition  to  the  original  Anderson  bill, 
and  lately  I  have  also  received  some  in 
opposition  to  the  modified  bill.  To  be 
specific,  I  have  gotten  10,299  letters  in 
opposition  to  any  form  of  health  care  for 
the  aged  under  social  security. 

I  have  also  received  382.949  letters  in 
favor  either  of  the  original  Anderson 
proposal  or  of  the  modified  which,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  much  improved  proposal. 
Therefore,  while  every  letter  is  impor- 
tant, any  single  letter  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  might  see  fit  to  cite  ought  to 
be  cited  in  the  context  of  all  of  the  many 
thousands  of  letters  I  have  received. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  original  King- 
Anderson  bill  10.000  nursing  homes  in 
America  would  have  been  eligible;  but 
under  this  bill  only  500  would  be  eligi- 
ble— only  500  in  the  entire  Nation;  and 
there  would  be  only  1 — if  there  were 
1 — in  the  Senator's  coimty. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  the  hospitals  in 
Monroe  County  could  qualify. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  this  bUl  they  could 
not  qualify  as  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  could  qualify  if 
they  affiliated. 

Mr.  KERR.  Oh,  yes;  but  if  they  did. 
the  Senator's  estimate  of  0.02  percent  of 
payroll  would  have  to  be  quadrupled,  if 
all  of  them  qualified. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  figure  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  technicians. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  give  too 
much  to  those  who  do  not  need  it.  It 
would  give  too  little  to  those  who  do 
need  it. 

Medical  science  in  this  country  has 
advanced  to  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  value — more  so  than  in  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  There  was  a 
time  when  American  doctors  went  to 
Germany  to  study  medicine  and  surgery. 
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But  today,  doctors  and  physicians  come 
from  around  tlie  worid  to  study  in  the 
advanced  facilities  and  courses  under 
the  distinguished  medical  educators  of 
America.  Whj-  Is  that?  It  is  because 
the  American  medical  profession,  the 
American  dentil  profession,  the  Ameri- 
can surgical  profession,  and  the  Ameri- 
can nursing  profession  are  free  and  have 
the  incentive  and  opportunity  to  work 
to  improve  thcnselves  to  provide  better 
medical  care  for  the  people.  That  care 
should  be  available  to  the  aged,  if  they 
need  it  and  if  they  cannot  provide  it 
for  themselves.  I  would  not  deny  it  to 
a  single  person  over  65  years  of  age  who 
needs  it  and  cannot  provide  it  for  him- 
self or  herself.  But  I  would  not  tax  the 
disabled,  the  blind,  tiie  domestic  work- 
ers, the  garage  mechanics,  the  filling  sta- 
tion operators,  and  the  other  low-income 
groups  of  America  to  provide  a  limited 
program  to  millions  of  people  for  whom 
they  are  workln^r,  who  will  not  have  con- 
tributed one  dime  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
program.  I  have  not  seen  that  kind  of 
light.  I  will  not  return  to  Oklahoma 
and  tell  the  aged  there  that  I  have  voted 
for  a  program  which  is  a  misnomer — 
which  purports  to  be  medical  care,  but 
would  provide  no  medical  care. 

I  will  cast  my  vote  to  make  the  present 
medical-care  pro-am  for  the  aged  more 
available,  on  the  basis  of  having  the 
States  operate  it  and  on  the  basis  of 
having  freedom  of  choice  for  the  patient, 
as  to  the  doctor,  the  dentist,  the  surgeon.' 
the  hospital,  and  the  nursing  hcxne.  and 
also  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  doctor,  the  dentist,  and  the  surgeon, 
so  that  they  might  have  a  voice  in  decid- 
ing what  patient  or  patients  they  would 
serve.  But  I  would  vote  for  such  a  pro- 
gram for  those  whose  own  economics 
will  not  enable  them  to  pay  for  it. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  someone 
with  a  $4,000  income  who  might  have  a 
catastrophic  Illness  for  which  he  would 
not  be  able  to  pay.  Under  this  bill  he 
would  not  be  benefited.  The  other  day 
I  heard  on  this  floor  an  eloquent  plea 
for  low-income  groups  who.  with 
families  to  support,  need  a  program 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness, would  provide  them  with  the  medi- 
cal care  and  the  hospital  care  they  re- 
quire, without  bankrupting  them.  But 
this  bill  would  not  give  them  such  aid. 
It  would  keep  them  in  a  hosplUl  for  90 
days,  with  some  additional  time  In  a 
nursing  home  or  with  daily  visitation, 
and  then  they  would  be  on  their  own.  A 
person  who  had  a  lingering  case  would 
not  be  benefited  under  this  biU;  the  blU 
would  not  provide  the  aid  needed  by  such 
a  person.  Furthermore,  if  those  in  that 
income  bracket  want  a  limited  health 
program,  they  can  acquire  It  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  Yonder  in  the  Chamber  Is 
a  chart  which  shows  that  for  those  over 
65,  the  use  of  this  same  kind  of  health 
program,  for  which  they  are  paying,  has 
increased  200  percent  in  less  than  10 
years. 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  KERR    I  yield. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  By  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  would  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  for  the  indigent  be  repealed? 

Mr.  KERR.  No.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  for  the  indigent,  I  say  to  the  great 
lady  from  Oregon.  The  Kerr-MiUs  Act 
is  not  for  the  indigent.  A  person  with 
a  $5,000  medical  cost  and  hospital  cost 
does  not  have  to  be  indigent  in  order 
to  be  imable  to  pay  that  cost.  But  if  a 
person  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  reason  why  a  tax  to 
provide  that  person  with  medical  care 
should  be  levied  on  that  person's  em- 
ployees who  work  in  the  kitchen  or  on 
the  farm,  or  why  a  tax  for  that  purpose 
should  be  levied  on  the  blind.  But  that 
is  what  this  amendment  would  do.  In 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  one  must  be  indigent  in  order 
to  receive  help.  A  State  can  decide  that 
it  will  provide  such  help  to  any  couple 
whose  Income  does  not  exceed  $3,000  or 
$4,000  or  $5,000,  If  the  State  wishes  to 
do  so.  But  couples  with  incomes  of  that 
size  are  not  indigent.  However,  by  the 
time  medium -income  groups  pay  the  cost 
of  a  lingering  illness,  they  will  be  in- 
digent, because  they  will  have  had  to 
pay  out  of  their  meager  savings  medical 
costs  and  hospital  costs  which  this  bill 
would  not  pay  for  them,  and  which  their 
own  means  would  not  enable  them  to 
pay. 

Let  us  not  deceive  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica or  ourselves.  We  are  talking  about 
a  program  that  would  produce  Indigence, 
and  not  relieve  it.  The  low  income 
groups  would  get  all  the  benefits  under 
Kerr -Mills.  If  a  member  of  such  a  group 
had  a  lingering  illness,  this  measure 
would  not  keep  him  from  becoming  in- 
digent. He  would  have  to  resort  to  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  in  order  to  get  any  benefit. 
Yet  this  amendment  would  cost  $2.2  bil- 
lion beginning  In  1964,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  that  in  1964 
Kerr-Mills  would  cost  less  than  $400 
million  for  every  State  that  would  qualify 
to  give  adequate  medical  care  to  those 
who  cannot  provide  It  for  themselves. 

Who  would  pay  for  It?  Every  tax- 
payer; not  the  low  income  groups,  not 
those  who  would  be  paying  into  a  fund 
for  which  their  own  employers  would  be 
eligible  to  secure  benefits,  but  with  ref- 
erence to  which  they  had  never  paid  a 
dime. 

Where  is  the  sense  of  fairness  In  ttie 
minds  of  Senators  who  would  Impose 
such  a  mockery? 

We  should  face  the  responsibility  of 
providing  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
but  when  we  do,  let  us  provide  adequate 
medical  care;  when  we  do,  let  us  require 
all  taxpayers  to  pay  for  it;  when  we  do, 
let  us  provide  medical  care  for  those 
who  cannot  provide  It  for  themselves, 
and  not  for  those  who  can  provide  It 
easily  for  themselves,  without  the  tax 
being  a  burden  on  the  low  income  workers 
of  America. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  amend- 
ments should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Referring  to  the  chart 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  it  points  out 
that  persons  over  65  on  January  1.  1964, 
or  who  might  thereafter  retire  at  65 
without  hanng  contributed  to  the  health 
fund  would  exceed  20  million,  and  would 
cost  social  security  $35  billion.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  that  regard,  the  only 
amendment  that  should  be  made  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  that  it  is  estimated  that  those  over  65 
who  continued  to  work  could  contribute 
$50  million  or  more  to  the  amount  of 
$35  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  would  pay  that 
$35  billion? 

Mr.  KERR.  Younger  workers  and  the 
self-employed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  some  who  are  not 
bom  yet? 

Mr.  KERR.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  individual 
whose  income  is  entirely  from  invest- 
ments pay  one  dime  of  that  $35  billion? 
The  social  security  tax  is  based  on  wages 
and  salaries.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes;  it  is  based  on  the 
salaries  or  earnings  of  workers  and  the 
self-employed.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Such  an  individual,  re- 
gardless of  tlie  extent  of  his  capital  or 
income,  would  be  a  beneficiary,  but 
would  not  pay  one  dime  of  that  amount? 

Mr.  KERR.  He  would  not  be  a  con- 
tributor.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry  before  I  begin 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  time  iww  con- 
trolled? And  if  I  desire  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject,  must  I  have  time  allocated 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  not  now  proceeding  tmder  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  the  presentation  made  by  my  dis- 
tingiiished  friend  from  Oklahoma.  I 
agree  with  him  In  his  basic  theory  that 
this  measure  would  not  do  all  the  things 
that  elderly  people  need  done  for  them. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  At 
the  same  time,  if  it  were  to  do  all  the 
things  that  the  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure now  say  should  be  done.  It  would 
cost  several  times  as  much  as  what  is 
already  regarded  as  too  high  a  cost.  So 
I  think  that  argument  answers  the  ques- 
tion. 

VOLTTNTABT      HEALTH      INSTTRANCI:     AND      KDrC- 
AITOERSOir 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  In  recent  da3rs  by  opponents 
of  the  King- Anderson  bill  concerning  the 
role  of  volimtary  health  Insurance  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  older  people.  In 
essence,  two  claims  have  been  made. 
PIrst.  that  voluntary  health  Insurance  is. 
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or  soon  will  be,  meeting  the  need.  Sec- 
ondly, that  enactment  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  will  have  a  disastrous  effect 
on  voluntary  plans. 

The  truth,  Mr.  President,  is  just  the 
opposite. 

Private  insurance  does  not  and  cannot 
meet  the  need  unaided. 

Enactment  of  King-Anderson  will  give 
a  great  boost  to  private  Insurance,  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  may  well  pro- 
vide the  answer  we  seek. 

Older  people  whose  Incomes  are  fixed 
need  comprehensive  Insurance  coverage. 
Less  than  5  percent  of  all  the  people  in 
the  United  States  have  comprehensive 
health  insurance,  far  fewer  of  our  older 
people.  The  insurance  that  older  peo- 
ple have  costs  too  much  of  their  incomes 
and  provides  too  little  in  services  cov- 
ered. The  many  hearings  held  through- 
out the  country  by  our  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt. 

Let  it  be  understood,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  insurance 
companies,  not  even  of  those  private  in- 
surance companies  who  sell  individual 
policies — the  only  ones  available  to  most 
older  people — and  which,  for  every  dol- 
lar they  take  in.  pay  out  only  53  cents 
for  health  services. 

This  results  from  a  simple  fact  of  eco- 
nomic life.  Insurance  companies  must 
take  enough  in  premiums  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  services  covered  and,  in  the 
case  of  commercial  companies,  their 
profits.  Older  people  cannot  afford  to 
pay  premiums  high  enough  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  services  they  need.  The  re- 
sult is  that  insurance  premiums  are  cut 
to  meet  the  incomes  of  some  older  people, 
services  covered  are  cut  corresE>ondingly, 
and  many  of  the  elderly  are  cut  off  com- 
pletely from  coverage  just  when  their 
need  is  greatest. 

King-Anderson,  properly  understood. 
is  designed  and  planned  to  help  private 
insurance  meet  the  need  it  cannot  meet 
unaided.  King-Anderson  does  not  in- 
tend or  pretend  to  do  the  whole  job.  It 
would  simply  relieve  private  insurance 
on  the  necessity  to  try  to  meet  the 
greatest,  most  constant  and  most  bur- 
densome part  of  the  costs  of  health  care 
for  the  elderly — the  costs  of  hospital  and 
skilled  nursing  facility  care. 

When  King -Anderson  is  enacted  into 
law  and  our  older  people  need  no  longer 
fear  the  burden  of  hospital  costs,  private 
insurers — profit  and  nonprofit  alike — 
will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  Insurance 
coverage  for  other  items  of  health  care 
at  a  price  which,  hopefully,  most  of  the 
elderly  will  be  able  to  afford. 

The  tripartite  approach :  King-Ander- 
son for  hospital  costs ;  private  insurance 
for  most  other  costs;  Kerr-Mills  to  pick 
up  costs  that  outrun  the  others,  is  the 
logical  solution,  the  only  one  that 
promises  an  acceptable  and  workable 
answer. 

I  hope  the  basic  part  of  this  three-part 
approach  will  be  added  promptly  to  the 
two  we  already  have:  the  two  which,  of 
themselves,  clearly  cannot  meet  the 
need. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  set  forth  at 
this  point  in  the  Recori)  a  most  interest- 
ing table  of  key  facts  about  the  health 


insurance  business  which  appeared  in 
the  June  4  issue  of  Medical  Economic*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Key    faoti    about    the    health    inturance 
bu$ines$ 

WHICH  XMSVKSU  OR  THB  MOCTT 

Premium  income 
in  milUona 
Commerclsl  health  plans  (group)...  12,104 

Blue  CroM  hospitalization  plans 1,  778 

Commercial      health      plans      (Indi- 
vidual)          033 

Blue  Shield  medical -surgical  plans..         709 
Independent   health   plans 332 

WHICH    INSUmZBS   OIVZ   THS   MOSTT 

Percent  paid  out 
in  benefits 

Independent  health  plans 96.6 

Blue  Croes  hospitalization  plans 92.6 

Blue  Shield  medical-surgical  plans 90.4 

Commercial  health  plans  (group) 90.4 

Commercial  health  plans  (Individual).  52.9 

Figures  shown  are  for  1960  as  reported  by 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association,  and  the  Social  Security 
Adminlstra  tion . 

12  o/  the  Blue's  biggest  competitors 


CommercUl  heaith  plans  (group): 

MetrojKilitau 

.\ttna  Lik' 

Travelers 

Kquitulile 

CoromiTcial   health  plans   (Indi- 
vi<lual): 

.Mutual  of  Omaha.. 

Hankers  Life  6i  Casualty 

Prudential 

Continental  Casualty 

Imleiiendent  health  plans: 

I'nited  Mine  Workers 

Kaiser     Foundation     Health 

Plan 

Group      Health      Insurance, 

New  York 

Health  Insurance  Plan,  New 
York. 


Premium 

Income 

(In  mil- 

Uons) 

Percent 
paid  out 
In  bene- 
fits 

S3A6 
361 
290 
217 

90.6 
90.0 
90.4 
8&S 

18B 

114 

99 

89 

59.8 

ea9 

4«.2 
51.6 

82 

97.1 

53 

»4.5 

25 

82.3 

21 

99.5 

Figures  shown  are  for  1960  as  reported  by  the  companies 
and  |>Ians  Uste<l. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  (H.R.  10606) 
would  amend  existing  law  providing  for 
so-called  public  assistance.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  bill  would  expand 
the  social  security  system  to  provide 
limited  medical  care  benefits  for  older 
persons. 

In  regular  procedure  the  public  sissist- 
ance  bill  was  originated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  considered  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  passed  by  the 
House,  and  it  has  been  considered  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  amendment  now  pending 
has  had  the  benefit  of  none  of  this  de- 
liberation. 

The  fact  that  the  medicare  amendment 
is  before  the  Senate  without  adequate 
preliminary  consideration  involves  a  sit- 
uation which  I  shall  review  in  the  open- 
ing portion  of  these  remarks.  Such  a 
review  should  be  made  for  the  record, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  helpful  otherwise. 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Public  assistance  has  been  officially  re- 
lated to  social  security  since  the  social 
security  system  was  founded  in  1935. 
In  the  beginning,  public  assistance  was 
administered    by    the    Social    Security 


Board.    Now  it  is  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

It  was  originally  contended  that  as 
social  security  coverage  expanded  the 
requirement  for  public  assistance  would 
diminish.  Social  security  coverage  has 
been  expanded,  but — whatever  the  pub- 
lic MSistance  requirements  may  be— the 
cost  of  the  program  continues  to  increase. 
SOCIAL  SBCuarrT 

Public  assistance  is  financed  by  appro- 
priations from  general  revenue;  but  the 
social  security  system  Involves  the  levy 
of  payroll  taxes  for  its  support.  Despite 
this  fundamental  difference,  along  with 
others,  the  two  programs  are  still  offi- 
cially linked  for  many  purposes. 

Legislative  consideration  is  among  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  considered 
to  be  related.  And  for  this  purpose  the 
social  security  aspects  have  always  pre- 
dominated to  the  extent  that  basic  legis- 
lation for  t>oth  programs  has  been  sub- 
ject to  revenue  measure  procedure. 

RKVXNUE    MEASUBES 

Article  I.  section  7,  of  the  Constitution 
says: 

All  bUls  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  amendments  as  on  other 
bUls. 

The  Senate  knows  how  jealously  the 
House  guards  this  constitutional  prerog- 
ative. If  evidence  is  desired,  it  lies  )n 
the  record  which  documents  the  fate  of 
Senate  attempts  to  intrude.  And  in 
view  of  the  record,  the  chances  for  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  amendment  seem  to 
be  dim. 

SLIM    CHANCE 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  us 
to  assume  that,  even  if  the  medicare 
amendments  were  passed  by  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  the  chances  for  acceptance 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  are  dim: 
but  two  of  the  reasons  I  have  in  mind 
must  be  clear  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate : 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  raise  taxes — 
not  only  the  social  security  tax  rates,  but 
also  the  amount  of  pay  on  which  they 
would  be  levied.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  considering  similar  legislation  for 
months  with  no  action  to  date. 

HOUSE    PmoPOSALS 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
before  it  the  Porand  bill  to  provide  old- 
age  medicare  through  social  security  in 
the  86th  Congress,  but  did  not  report  it; 
and  in  the  present  Congress  it  has  had 
the  King-Anderson  bill  for  the  same  pur- 
pose before  it  for  months — without 
approval. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  did  successfully  amend  a  social 
security  bill  to  include  the  Kerr-Mills 
provisions.  But  these  established  medi- 
cal aid  for  older  people  as  a  public  assist- 
ance program  to  be  financed  by  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
gone  even  further.  On  January  21. 1962. 
the  committee  considered  a  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1  that  hearings  be  held  on  Sen- 
ate bill  909 — to  establish  a  social  security 
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medical  care  program  for  older  persons 
through  the  social  security  system — not 
later  than  April  1,  1962,  regardless  of 
whether  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  acted  on  an  identical  bill  pending  m 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

This  motion  was  put  to  a  vote;  it  failed 
to  carry  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7. 

The  committee  then  considered  a  sec- 
ond motion;  it  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Kerr]  that  prompt 
hearings  be  held  on  this  subject  as  soon 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  passes 
and  sends  to  the  Senate  for  further  ac- 
tion a  medical  care  for  the  aged  bill. 

This  motion  was  carried  with  an  af- 
firmative vote  by  all  13  members  of  the 
committee  present  and  voting.  And  this 
is  the  status  of  the  matter  in  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time.  To  date  the  House 
has  not  passed  such  a  bill;  if  and  when 
it  does,  the  Finance  Committee  will  act. 

OOMMirm   POLICT 

The  committee's  action  on  this  legis- 
lation was  in  accord  with  its  traditional 
policy.  It  rarely  holds  advance  hearings 
on  a  proposal  when  the  originating  juris- 
diction lies  in  the  House,  or  considers 
such  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  acted. 

The  King -Anderson  bill  clearly  was 
such  a  measure.  It  would  have  raised 
social  security  taxes  which  are  being 
levied  on  millions  of  people  and  with- 
held from  their  pay.  TTie  pending 
amendment  would  do  the  same  thing, 
and  raise  the  amoimt  of  pay  to  be  taxed. 
rENonro  abcrnsmemtb 

If  the  committee  had  held  advance 
hearings  on  the  King-Anderson  bill,  it 
would  have  spent  its  time  on  a  bill 
which,  according  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
pending  amendment,  was  considerably 
different  from  the  Anderson-Javits  pro- 
posal now  under  discussion. 

I  submit  the  Finance  Committee  has 
acted  properly,  in  accordance  with  tra- 
ditional policy,  and  wisely  on  this  mat- 
ter. Under  orthodox  procediu-e  it  has 
reported  the  public  assistance  bill.  It 
has  not  considered  the  tax-raising 
amendment  which  was  originated  in  the 
Senate. 

NOTABLE   COtNCIDKNCS 

The  Senate  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  by  1964  the  pending  amendment 
would  Increase  Federal  payroll  tax  col- 
lections for  social  security  by  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year— and  half  of  this  would 
be  withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  working 
people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  notable  coincidence  that  such 
a  tax  increase  should  be  urged  here  with 
such  vigor,  when  the  propaganda  drums 
are  being  hammered  by  those  who  con- 
tend that  tax  reductions  up  to  $9.5  bil- 
lion must  be  enacted  to  save  the  country 
from  recession  or  something  worse. 

TAX    EATK8 

Under  present  law  social  security  tax 
rates  will  increase,  in  steps,  from  a  total 
of  T/t  percent  in  1963  to  9^4  percent  in 
1968.  This,  as  always  with  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  would  be  levied  half  on  em- 
ployees and  half  on  employers. 

Under  the  pending  amendments  the 
social  seciu-ity  tax  rates  would  be  In- 
creased, in  steps,  from  TV*  percent  in 
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1963  to  9%  percent  in  1968.  This  would 
be  an  Increase  from  2%  percent  each, 
on  employees  and  employers,  to  AY^  per- 
cent each. 

PAT   BAEC 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the 
Increase  in  tax  rates  would  become  ef- 
fective in  1964;  but  the  amendment  also 
would  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
pay  which  could  be  taxed,  and  this  would 
be  effective  a  year  earlier,  in  the  coming 
calendar  year,  in  1968. 

Under  present  law  the  graduated  in- 
creases in  the  Ux  rate  would  be  applied 
to  a  maxlmimi  pay  fixed  at  $4,800.  Un- 
der the  pending  amendment  the  in- 
creased rates  would  be  levied  on  maxi- 
mum pay  which  would  be  raised  to 
$5,200. 

NO    DEDUCTIONS 

A  payroU  tax  is  a  straight  tax  on  em- 
ployees. There  are  no  deductions.  A 
tax  of  nearly  5  percent — on  pay  up  to 
$5,200— is  heavy  taxation.  It  is  heavy 
on  both  employee  and  employer;  and  the 
employee  must  pay  it  in  addition  to  regu- 
lar income  taxes  withheld  from  his  pay. 

With  social  security  taxes  rising,  as 
they  are.  with  or  without  the  pending 
amendments,  the  question  arises:  How 
much  higher  can  these  taxes  be  raised? 
Let  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  himself,  answer  that 
question. 

Rmcorr  limit 

Former  Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
in  an  interview  with  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  as  published  February  5, 
1962,  said.  In  a  published  interview,  iii 
part,  as  follows: 

I  have  told  Senator  Raeet  F.  Btud,  of 
Virginia,  I  think  we  have  reached  a  state 


of  almost  maximum  taxation  xinder  social 
security.  In  my  mind,  I  place  that  at  10 
percent  of  payroll.  Under  the  tax  schedule 
of  the  present  act  you  will  get  up  to  »^ 
percent  for  employer  and  employee  In  1968. 
You  add  this  one-half  of  1  percent  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aging  under  social  security, 
and  you've  about  hit  the  top  of  10  percent. 
I  don't  think  people  will  go  for  more  than 
10  percent. 

A   4f.«-PSXCZMT    IMCIXAn 

Under  rates  fixed  in  the  present  law 
applied  to  the  $4,800  limit,  social  security 
taxes  on  the  employee  would  rise  from 
$174  in  1963  to  $222  in  1968.  Under 
rates  in  the  proposed  amendment  ap- 
pUed  to  a  $5,200  pay  limit,  social  seciulty 
taxes  in  1968  would  total  $253.50. 

For  those  earning  $5,200  and  more, 
this  would  be  an  increase  on  each  em- 
ployee of  $79.50— or  45.6  percent  to 
$253.50  in  6  years;  the  tax  on  employers 
would  be  increased  by  an  equal  amount; 
the  Government's  take— per  employee- 
would  be  increased  by  $159.  The  total 
tax  would  be  $507. 

emplotee's  inckxasx 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  in- 
creases in  social  security  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  an  employee  under  the  graduated 
schedule  in  the  present  law,  and  the  in- 
creases which  would  be  levied  on  an  em- 
ployee under  the  graduated  schedule  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  in  both  dollars  and 
percentage. 

I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  to  have  this 
table  published  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Social  »^curjly  taxes  on  an  employee  under  present  law  rales  and  maximum  pav  base  of 
$4,800  compared  vnth  proposed  rates  and  maximum  pay  base  of$5,S00  ^ 


Prfsent  law  rates  on 

$4,800  pay  rnnTJrrmyn 


Taw 


19« 

1984 

1986 

1966 

1967 

1968  (and  after) 


Tairate 
(percent) 


3H 
8H 
3H 

4M 
4H 
4H 


Amount 
to  be  paid 


$174 
174 
174 
196 
198 
222 


Under  proposed  amendment.  Increasing  tax  rate 
+  of  1  percait  beglnnlnR  In  1964,  and  raisinit 
maximum  pay  base  to  $5,200  begimilng  In  19M 


Tax  rate 
(pwoent) 


3H 

4H 

4M 


Amoimt 
to  be  paid 


$188.50 
201.  so 
201.50 
227.80 
227.50 
253.50 


Increase  over 
present  law 


Dollars 


$14.50 
27.50 
27.50 
29.50 
29.50 
31.60 


Percent  t 


8.$ 

15.8 
15.8 
14.9 
14.9 
14.2 


'  Peroentare  incrvaae  flpnres  bavd  on—  '  " 

1963.  Increase  to  base  with  no  increase  in  rate. 
I^~55-  I"*^**  'n  ha*  and  H  ofi  percent  to  rate  for  medicaid 

''^^"'f^^'r^^'r^^^ar^r^^T^^r^JAr'^'  "^'^^'^-    ^--tagetooe.. 

^'^c?^^Io,;?r%'^^m1^i^-^Wo7n^rn^.^lSSs^^^'^^^    '^  -««-•    ^^^^ 


INCOME  TAXES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, consider  these  increased  social 
security  taxes  in  addition  to  individual 
income  taxes,  and  compare  them.  At 
present  income  tax  rates,  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  would  pay  $456 
in  Federal  income  taxes  on  a  $5,200  in- 
come. Social  security  and  Income  taxes 
would  be  almost  equal  if  the  man  were 
making  $300  a  month. 

The  social  security  taxes  would  be 
higher  if  the  man  were  self-employed. 
Under  the  amendment,  If  a  self-em- 


ployed man  were  taxed  on  $5,200  he 
would  pay  $300  in  1964  and  $380  in 
1968 ;  and  if  a  self-employed  man  earned 
$3,600  in  1968  his  social  security  taxes 
would  exceed  his  income  taxes,  at  present 
income  tax  rates. 

SEVENTEEN  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLION 

While  younger  pec^le  will  pay  in- 
creased taxes  for  years  before  they  could 
receive  any  benefits,  sponsors  of  the 
pending  amendments  are  authority  for 
the  statement  that  some  17  y2  million 
persons  who  had  paid  nothing  into  the 
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fiind    would    be    eligible    for   medicare 
benefits  in  January  1964. 

These  would  Include  some  15  million 
persons  65  years  of  age  and  more  al- 
ready retired  under  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  programs,  and  some 
2*2  million  outside  of  government  re- 
tirement programs  who,  under  the 
amendments,  would  be  covered  into  the 
program  with  no  previous  identification 
in  Federal  insurance. 

MILLIONAIRES   COVCRCO 

Such  benefits  as  the  amendments 
would  provide  would  be  available  to  all 
persons  65  and  over,  except  Federal  em- 
ployees, aliens,  convicted  subversives, 
and  so  forth.  There  would  be  no  needs 
test.  Payments  would  be  made  to  mil- 
lionaires and  the  indigent,  and  all  of 
those  in  between,  regardless  of  ability 
to  pay. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  among 
all  of  those  now  65  and  older,  only  about 
14  percent  are  receiving  public  assist- 
ance payments,  and,  of  course,  not  all 
of  these  require  services  for  which  the 
amendments  would  pay  benefits.  This 
would  indicate  a  majority  of  the  elderly 
are  capable  of  providing  for  their  own 
needs. 

APPROPSIATTONS  TOO 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendments 
would  not  only  increase  social  security 
taxes  for  so-called  medicare;  but  also 
would  authorize  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund.  This  would  set  the  prece- 
dent of  providing  general  fund  ap- 
propriations to  defray  costs  of  social 
security  programs. 

In  this  Instance  it  is  said  that  the 
appropriations  would  be  to  defray  cover- 
age costs  for  those  not  previously  identi- 
fied with  Federal  retirement  programs. 
But  the  fact  is  that  part  of  the  increased 
revenue  from  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  used  to  "sweeten"  regular 
social  security  retirement  payments. 

DISAPPOINTING    BKNETITS 

Even  with  increased  taxes  and  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund,  medi- 
care benefits  under  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  disappointing  to  millions 
of  older  persons  who,  by  the  highly  emo- 
tional, much  publicized,  nationwide  cam- 
paign for  the  King-Anderson  bill  have 
been  led  to  expect  far  more. 

The  amendments  would  cost  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year,  but  it  would  not 
pay  private  doctor  fees;  it  would  not  pay 
any  private  nursing  costs;  it  would  not 
pay  for  any  drugs  used  outside  of  hos- 
pitals; it  woiild  not  pay  for  any  nursing 
home  facilities  unless  they  were  directly 
affiliated  with  a  hospital;  it  would  not 
pay  for  dental  work;  it  would  not  pay  for 
eyeglasses;  it  would  not  pay  for  any 
prosthetic  devices,  and  so  forth. 

What  would  they  pay  for?  They 
would  pay  for  diagnostic  services  after 
the  patient  paid  the  first  $20;  they 
would  pay  for  up  to  90  days  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  after  the  patient  paid 
the  first  $20  to  $90;  they  would  pay  for 
services  up  to  180  days  in  a  nursing  home 
directly  affiliated  with  a  hospital  after 
a  patient  is  released  from  the  hospital; 
and  they  would  pay  for  home  health 
care  up  to  240  visits. 


QTTXSnONABLZ    CHANOXB 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  floor  dis- 
cussion of  so-called  improvements  in  the 
pending  amendments  relating  to  partlci- 
pation  by  private  insurance  companies 
and  by  agencies  of  State  governments. 
The  language  in  the  amendments  clearly 
Indicates  that  participation  by  States 
and  insurance  companies  would  be 
limited,  indeed. 

There  has  been  no  testimony  as  to  the 
reaction  of  either  the  States  or  the  in- 
surance companies.  This,  of  course, 
simply  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  for 
proper  hearings  and  exammation  with 
respect  to  legislation  such  as  this.  With- 
out the  evidence  and  testimony  these 
provisions  cannot  be  evaluated. 

KINDLY    DISPOSED 

Analysis  of  the  pending  Anderson- 
Javits  amendments,  as  was  true  also 
with  the  King- Anderson  bill,  makes  ob- 
vious the  reasons  for  proceeding  cau- 
tiously with  this  plan  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  proposal  which  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  almost  everyone. 

All  of  us  want  the  very  best  for  our 
senior  citizens;  no  one  is  unkindly  dis- 
posed toward  them,  but  the  amendments 
are  a  misguided  effort  which  could  dis- 
appoint them  and  impose  hardship  on 
their  children.  There  is  every  reason 
to  proceed  carefully  in  a  matter  as  im- 
portant as  this. 

TREMENDOUS     STRAIN 

Even  with  all  of  the  shortcomings  in 
the  pending  amendments,  they  would  be 
certain  to  put  a  tremendous  strain  on 
existing  medical  institutions,  related  fa- 
cilities and  personnel.  The  amend- 
ments, of  course,  make  no  provision  for 
financing  the  cost  of  their  expansion. 
This  would  come  later. 

Full  payment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
medical  care  which  people  would  expect 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  necessary  taxes  would  be 
too  high.  This  would  be  doubly  true  if 
secondary  costs  were  to  be  financed. 

ONE     HUNDRED     DOLLARS     EACH 

If  annual  expenditures  should  average 
$100  each  for  the  17.5  million  persons 
covered  by  the  pending  amendments,  the 
cost  would  be  $1,750  million  per  year. 
With  higher  taxes,  higher  pay  base,  and 
appropriations  from  the  general  fund, 
this  is  about  the  amount  to  be  received 
in  1964. 

The  administration  estimated  that 
first-year  costs  of  a  medicare  program 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
amendments  would  be  $1.1  billion.  With 
limited  medical  benefits  for  persons  after 
they  have  reached  65,  and  none  for  those 
under  65.  rapid  expansion  of  the  program 
could  be  expected. 

Under  all  of  the  circumstances,  which 
must  be  considered,  I  shall  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many,  many  thmgs  with  which  we 
could  concern  ourselves.  Quite  a  bit  has 
been  said  about  there  being  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  situation;  that  we  actu- 
ally would  not  do  what  we  say  we  would 
do;  that  this  proposal  is  not  a  medical 
care  proposal. 


I  have  been,  I  am  sure,  particularly 
careful,  round  after  round,  to  say  that 
this  Is  not  a  medicare  proposal.  The 
bill  which  was  introduced  cites,  at  the 
beginning : 

Thla  act  may  be  cit«d  as  the  Health  In- 
surance Benefits  Act  of  1961. 

That  was  the  basis  on  which  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Congress. 
The  pending  amendments  provide: 
On  page  1,  line  4.  sUlke  out  "Public  Wel- 
fare Amendments  of  1962"  and  Lisert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Public  Welfare  and  Health  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of   1962". 

We  have  not  attempted  to  sail  under 
false  colors.  We  have  said  constantly 
and  persistently  that  this  Is  a  health 
benefits  proposal,  a  health  care  proposal. 
We  are  not  at  all  talkmg  about  medical 
care. 

I  was  In  this  august  assembly  when 
there  was  a  long  discussion  over  what 
was  known  as  the  tidelands  oil  bill.  That 
was  originally  introduced  as  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act.  It  got  nowhere,  be- 
cause the  submerged  lands  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Supreme  Comt  not  to  be- 
long to  the  United  States. 

Then  a  smart  advertising  man  took 
charge  and  changed  the  name  to  the 
tidelands  oil  bill.  That  was  done  because 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  the 
tidelands  did  belong  to  the  United  States. 
Then  on  the  basis  of  what  they  called 
the  bill,  not  on  what  It  was.  there  were 
ceded  to  the  States  the  submerged  lands 
of  this  country. 

I  talked  at  som»  length  against  the 
bill.  I  fought  against  it  a  little,  as  did 
many  others.  One  of  the  thmgs  that  I 
resented  was  that  it  was  cUled  the  tide- 
lands  bill,  when  there  was  not  an  inch 
of  tidelands  involved  in  the  bill.  After 
the  Senate  finishea  that,  the  proponents 
brought  out  a  submerged  lands  bill,  to 
take  care  of  the  outer  shelf. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  have  tried 
hard  to  get  the  terminology  correct. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  $35 
billion  which  it  Is  said  that  the  workers 
of  this  country— the  blind,  the  crippled, 
and  all  the  other  people — will  have  to 
pay.     Will  they?     I  think  not. 

We  have  had  many  discussions  with 
regard  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Robert 
Myers.  Mr.  Robert  Myers  pointed  out 
what  would  be  the  amounts  of  money 
involved,  in  a  memorandum  dated 
July  12. 

This  memorandum  shows  that  in  1963 
$580  million  would  be  paid  In  on  a  cash- 
payment  basis.  In  1964.  $2,010  million 
would  be  paid  in.  Therefore,  something 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion  would 
be  paid  in  that  year. 

Under  our  program,  the  value  of  bene- 
fits In  the  aged  who  contribute  insub- 
stantially  to  the  program  would  be  only 
0.1  percent  of  payroll.  Of  the  total  of 
0.68  percent  of  payroll  collected  for 
health  insurance,  this  amount  of  0.1 
would  go  for  the  current  aged.  The 
contribution  toward  the  current  aged 
thus  would  be  15  percent  of  total  con- 
tributions. If  these  current  aged  were 
omitted  from,  the  system,  health  insur- 
ance would  cost  0.58  percent  of  payroll. 
In  other  words,  as  things  stand,  the 
worker  would  contribute  0.34  percent  of 
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pasrroU,  and  to  his  advantage  would  go 
0.24  percent  of  pagrroll  from  employer 
contributions. 

So  the  $35  billion  would  come  from  the 
employer.  None  would  actually  come 
from  the  worker. 

If  someone  Is  gotog  to  shed  tears,  he 
should  shed  tears  for  the  employer  and 
not  for  the  worker.  The  worker  would 
gain  by  this  procedure.  He  would  not 
have  to  pay  the  cost.  The  young  worker 
would  get  more  than  value  for  what  he 
would  pay  in  terms  of  contributions. 
The  employer  contribution  would  in  part 
cover  the  cost  of  the  worker. 

Many  things  have  been  said  about  the 
need  for  this  program.  We  prepared  at 
one  time  a  long  list  of  tables.  I  trimmed 
them  down  and  trimmed  them  down, 
thinking  of  putting  them  in  the  Record. 

One  after  another  we  pick  up  stories  of 
mdividuals  and  people,  and  what  they 
believe.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  on  this  problem,  except  to  point 
out  one  case  which  came  to  the  Office  of 
the  President.  It  was  about  a  77-year- 
old  man  retired  on  social  security.  His 
daughter  put  this  statement  In  a  letter: 

He  has  worked  all  these  years  to  acquire  his 
small  home,  plus  a  stnall  amount  of  savings 
to  supplement  hla  and  his  wife's  needs.  He 
carried  no  medical  or  hospital  insxirance 
(however,  even  If  be  had.  the  Instirance 
would  not  cover  the  costs  Incurred  by  his 
wife's  Illness) .  He  figured  his  savings  would 
take  care  of  any  emergencies,  never  figuring 
the  costs  of  today.  He  wanted  that  feeling 
of  lndei>endence.  and  Itfiought  be  had  solved 
all  his  problems.  ' ' 
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since  his  wife's  death,  the  man  is  now 
confronted  with  the  following  bills:  hos- 
pitalization for  30  days,  $2,962.70;  doc- 
tors' bills  to  date.  $900;  private  nurses, 
$625;  funeral  expenses — approximate — 
$1,200. 

This  man  had  some  problems.  We 
would  not  solve  them  ail.  Nobody  claims 
that  we  would  solve  them  all  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendments. 

I  give  that  to  illustrate  things  that 
need  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  make 
a  great  decision — a  decision  which  will 
mark  tomorrow  as  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable days  in  the  history  of  the  efforts 
of  our  Government  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare — a  decision  which  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  long,  firm  stride  toward 
the  state  of  well-being  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  aspire.  What  we  de- 
cide will  be  of  tremendous  significance 
to  all  Americans.  But  it  will  be  a  god- 
send to  the  17  million  Americans  who 
have  passed  their  65th  birthdays. 

Many  of  these  older  people  now  have 
as  their  constant  companion  the  fear 
that  a  costly  illness  will  deprive  them 
of  everything  they  have  managed  to  save 
during  a  lifetime  of  hard  work  and  sac- 
rifice. And  not  far  removed  from  hav- 
ing this  fear  as  a  companion  are  many 
additional  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  reached  the  time  of  life  when  their 
thoughts  go  more  and  more  to  the  prob- 
lems which  will  face  them  after  they  get 
old  and  no  longer  have  an  income  from 
work.  And  let  us  not  forget  the  im- 
portance of  our  Imminent  decision  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  millions  of 
older  Americans,  who — while  struggling 
to  provide  modest  comforts  for  their  own 


families,  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  a  home, 
and  put  a  youngster  through  college — 
face  the  day-to-day  fear  that  they  may 
have  to  go  heavily  into  debt  to  pay  the 
hospital  bills  of  an  aging  father  or 
mother.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  all 
Americans — ^the  young  as  well  as  the 
old— should  attach  great  importance  to 
what  we  do  on  health  insurance. 

The  discussion  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged  that  has  taken  place  on  this 
floor  during  the  past  several  days  has 
been  most  gratifying.  The  interest  dis- 
played in  financing  the  health  needs  of 
the  aged  befits  the  importance  of  this 
subject.  It  is  good  that  so  many  facts 
and  ideas  have  been  so  thoroughly  aired. 
The  fact  that  the  discussion  has  been 
of  bipartisan  character  is  mdicative  of 
the  importance  of  this  measure.  The 
extensive  improvements  over  my  original 
bill  that  are  refiected  in  the  proposal 
now  before  us  are  the  result  of  close 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
To  my  Republican  colleagues  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  measure  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere appreciation. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  serious  and  stren- 
uous effort  to  get  a  good  program  of 
health  insurance  for  the  aged.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  assure  Senators  that 
this  is  no  futile  gesture.  As  surely  as 
I  stand  here,  the  efforts  we  are  making 
will  lead  to  a  measure  of  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  We  have  before  us  a  proposal  on 
which  there  can  be  agreement  among  all 
who  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  provide  an 
effective  method  by  which  the  problem  of 
the  health  needs  of  the  aged  can  be  met. 
I  am  convmced  that  our  efforts  will  be 
fruitful. 

THE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  that  the 
health  msurance  proposal  would  meet  is 
grave.  It  also  is  one  that  presses  for 
solution. 

Today,  few  people  reaching  retirement 
age  are  free  of  the  fear  that  an  expensive 
hospital  stay  will  wipe  out  their  savings 
and,  after  a  lifetime  of  mdependence, 
force  them  to  public  assistance,  private 
charity,  or  dependence  on  their  children. 

Let  me  state  for  Senators,  very  brlefiy. 
what  I  believe  are  some  of  the  significant 
facts  that  have  now  been  established. 

AGED    CANNOT    MEET   TREIR    HEALTH    COSTS 
WITHOUT    HELP 

There  Is  now  general  agreement  that 
old  people  cannot  meet  their  health  costs 
without  help.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  most  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  for  their 
diligence  In  culUng  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff — in  gettmg  rid  of  the  utter  non- 
sense that  old  people  do  not  have  a  real 
problem  and  that  a  Federal  program  to 
deal  with  It  is  not  necessary.  The  fact, 
so  well  brought  out  In  our  discussion,  is 
that  old  people  have  health  costs  which 
are  twice  as  high  as  those  of  younger 
people  and  have  only  half  as  much  in- 
come to  deal  with  those  costs.  That 
spells  "problem"  to  anybody  who  has  a 
grasp  of  today's  economics. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  a  point  al- 
ready generally  recognized,  but  I  want 
to  repeat  a  few  statistics  which  make 
deep  imprints  on  one's  conscience.    Old 


people  need  three  times  as  much  hos- 
pital care  as  younger  people.  One  in 
six  aged  persons  is  hospitalized  each 
year.  Nine  out  of  10  will  be  hospitalized 
at  least  once  after  reaching  age  65.  An 
elderly  couple,  in  a  year  during  which 
one  or  both  members  receive  hospital 
care,  can  expect  their  combined  medical 
bills  to  total  about  $1,200. 

The  figures  on  income  and  assets  are 
no  less  disturbing.  Half  of  all  aged  cou- 
ples have  less  than  $2,500  in  annual  In- 
come. Half  of  the  aged  persons  living 
alone  have  less  than  $1,000.  Although 
many  have  equity  in  a  home,  half  have 
less  than  $500  in  liquid  assets.  Nor  is  it 
only  the  very  poor  who  are  threatened 
by  financial  disaster  by  111  health  in  old 
age.  When  serious  illness  occurs  with 
such  frequency  after  65  that  the  average 
couple  can  expect  5  periods  of  hospital- 
ization between  65  and  death,  ill  health 
threatens  the  financial  mdependence  of 
almost  all  the  aged. 

With  health  care  costs  continuing  to 
rise,  and  the  income  of  the  aged  rising 
much  more  slowly,  the  problem  of  the 
aged  In  meeting  these  costs  can  only 
become  more  difficult. 

PRIVATE    INSURANCE    CANNOT    SOLVE   THE 
PROBLEM   THE   AGED    PACE 

Another  fact  now  well  established  is 
that  private  insurance  alone  cannot 
solve  the  problem  that  the  aged  face  in 
financing  their  health  costs.  This  is  a 
matter  of  simple  mathematics.  The  fact 
that  old  people  have  high  health  costs 
make  them  a  high  risk  group;  It  costs 
more  to  Insure  them,  and  indeed  many 
old  people  would  not  be  accepted  for  in- 
surance. The  other  side  of  the  dilemma 
is  that,  generally  speakmg,  old  people — 
even  those  who  would  be  accepted  for 
insurance — cannot  afford  to  buy  ade- 
quate health  Insurance.  And  the  situa- 
tion is  made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that 
the  aged  are  generally  not  in  em- 
ployee groups  or  other  groups  and  there- 
fore must  be  insured  on  an  individual 
basis,  a  quite  expensive  proposition, 
sometimes  twice  as  costly  as  group  cover- 
age offering  identical  protection. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  only 
about  half  of  the  aged  have  health  insur- 
ance of  any  kmd;  and  why  m  many 
cases  the  coverage  is  so  restricted  as  to  be 
no  defense  against  the  threat  that  all 
older  people  face— the  loss  of  their  life 
savings,  and  the  loss  of  the  homes  they 
have  worked  hard  to  pay  for  and  where 
they  expected  to  live  out  their  days. 
What  health  insurance  the  aged  can  af- 
ford certainly  is  often  woefully  made- 
quate.  The  policies  available  to  them 
frequently  have  restricted  benefits,  pro- 
hibitively high  premiumis.  exclusion  of 
preexisting  conditions  for  from  6  months 
to  the  life  of  the  policy,  cancellable  fea- 
tures, or  a  combination  of  these  limita- 
tions. Thus,  another  fact  that  is  now 
well  established  is  that  private  Insurance 
alone  cannot  solve  the  problem  that  the 
aged  face  In  financing  their  health  costs. 
Blue  Cross,  which  has  long  tried  to  ex- 
tend protection  to  the  aged  by  shifting 
part  of  their  cost  to  younger  groups 
through  "community  rating,"  finds  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  commercial  insurers.  The  latter  have 
increasingly   been   able  to  attract  the 
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low-cost  groups,  leaving  the  higher  cost 
groups  to  Blue  Cross.  In  recent  years. 
Blue  Cross  has  been  paying  out  $375  mil- 
lion in  benefits  a  year  for  the  elderly 
while  collecting  only  $200  million  from 
them.  Blue  Cross  has  as  much  as  said 
that  it  cannot  do  business  on  this  basis 
any  longer,  and  has  asked  for  a  Federal 
subsidy  for  the  aged. 

Further  extension  of  private  health 
insurance  protection  for  the  aged  must 
surmount  the  barrier  not  only  of  the 
generally  low-income,  high-cost  problem 
of  the  aged  but  of  the  complication  that 
those  not  now  covered  include  the  worst 
risks  and  lowest  mcome  people  even 
among  the  aged.  This,  Mr.  President,  is 
an  imposing  barrier,  and  I  congratulate 
tho  Senate  for  declining  to  dance  to  the 
tune  of  those  who  have  sung,  "let's  wait 
and  see."  From  the  debate  and  adding 
those  who  voted  for  the  Saltonstall 
amendment  to  those  who  support  my 
amendment  it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
practically  all  Senators  agree  that  more 
needs  to  be  done  now. 

HXALTH     INStntANCX    THK     ONLY    nUCTICAL 
MXTKOD 

Now  how  does  this  proposal  to  meet 
the  problem  through  social  security  come 
about?  It  comes  about  because  it  is 
clear  that  social  security  cannot  give 
security  in  old  age  through  a  cash  pay- 
ment alone. 

The  monthly  cash  benefits  can  meet 
regiila.'  and  recurring  expenses  like  those 
for  food,  clothing,  and  rent  but  cash 
benefits,  even  if  they  were  a  good  deal 
higher  than  they  are,  would  be  ineffec- 
tive in  solvmg  the  problem  the  aged  have 
in  meeting  their  health  costs.  This  is 
true  because  these  costs  are  not  evenly 
distributed  from  month  to  month  or  even 
from  year  to  year.  A  person  over  65  may 
have  no  appreciable  health  costs  for  sev- 
eral years  and  then  in  a  short  time  have 
health  costs  running  into  the  thousands 
of  dollars. 

It  is  not  desirable,  even  if  It  were  pos- 
sible, to  increase  the  social  security  cash 
benefit  suflSciently  to  cover  such  large 
expenses.  The  obvious  solution  is  to 
even  out  this  expense  over  time  and 
over  all  the  aged,  and  the  only  way  to 
achieve  this  is  through  insurance.  And 
that  of  course  is  what  our  proposal  Is 
all  about.  The  fact  is  that  the  only 
practical  way  that  basic  retirement  pro- 
tection— security  for  older  people — can 
be  furnished  is  through  a  combination 
of  a  cash  benefit  and  health  insurance. 

What  this  proposal  does  therefore  is 
to  add  to  the  cash  retirement  benefit  of 
social  security  $8  a  month— in  terms 
of  a  paid  up  health  insurance  policy. 
This  is  not  as  much  of  a  departure  as 
some  have  tried  to  make  out.  Many 
times  we  have  raised  social  security 
benefits,  for  those  already  65  as  well  as 
those  who  will  become  65  in  the  future. 
This  proposal  constitutes  another  in- 
crease in  social  security  minimum  pro- 
tection. After  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
posal all  social  security  beneficiaries  will 
be  entitled  to  at  least  the  $40  minimum 
cash  benefit  and  a  health  insurance 
policy  worth  $8  a  month.  Above  these 
minimums,  the  benefits  vary,  of  course, 
in  relation  to  past  earnings.  This  is  the 
theory   of   our  proposal.     It   is   based 


solidly  on  past  precedent  and  differs  only 
in  that  the  security  of  the  aged  demands 
that  the  next  increase  in  the  mintmnrn 
protection  imder  social  security  be  in  the 
form  of  a  paid  up  health  insurance 
policy. 

Now  the  reason  that  social  security  is 
the  most  effective  instnmient  for  the 
purpose  at  hand  is  that.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cash  benefits  provided  under 
the  program,  people  contribute  through- 
out their  working  lives,  when  they  can 
afford  it,  and  receive  the  protection  after 
65.  when  they  need  it  most  They  re- 
ceive this  protection  without  further 
contributions  after  retirement. 

This  social  seciirity  instnmient  gives 
protection  on  a  practically  universal 
basis.  More  than  9  out  of  10  people 
who  work,  and  their  families,  are  pro- 
tected by  the  social  security  program. 
By  1964,  when  the  proposed  health  in- 
surance protection  would  be  effective, 
about  95  percent  of  the  people  then  at- 
taining 65  would  be  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits,  and  this  percentage 
would  rise  to  an  even  higher  figxu-e 
thereafter.  In  the  course  of  a  year  some 
73  million  earners  now  contribute  to  the 
program;  86  million  have  contributed 
long  enough  to  be  fully  insured.  Cov- 
erage is  nearly  universal  and.  of  course, 
under  this  amendment  we  have  provided 
also  for  railroad  workers  and  1  ave 
blanketed  in  the  aged  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these 
systems  in  the  past. 

XXOICAI.  ASStSTANCK  POK  THE  AGZD 
NOT  THK  ANSWXB 

Some  Senators  who  still  have  reserva- 
tions about  a  health  insurance  program 
financed  through  social  security  have 
urged  that  we  defer  action  until  the 
Federal-State  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  programs  has  been  given  a  further 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
I  beheve.  though,  that  the  viewpoint  that 
medical  sissistance  for  the  aged  cannot, 
will  not,  and  indeed  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to.  solve  the  problem  is  the  view- 
point of  the  great  majority  and  is  gaining 
more  adherents  every  day. 

It  is  now  nearly  2  years  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  which  permits 
the  States  to  establish  programs  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged,  financed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  Federal  grants; 
yet,  only  half  of  the  States  have  estab- 
lished any  kind  of  a  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  under  the  MAA 
law;  and  most  of  those  that  have  been 
set  up  are  quite  ineffective. 

In  May  1962  only  102,000  persons  were 
getting  help  under  such  programs. 
About  90  percent  of  the  pa3rments  are 
concentrated  in  four  high-income  States. 
A  few  of  the  other  States  have  developed 
modest  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
programs  but,  generally,  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  States  which  have  lower 
income  and  greater  need.  These  other 
States  certainly  want  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible job  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
old  people  in  the  State,  and  the  Federal 
Government  puts  no  strings  on  the 
money  it  will  provide.  In  fact,  the  MAA 
legislation  put  no  limit  on  the  funds  that 
could  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of 
matching  funds  by  the  States. 


But  the  problem  Is  that  the  States  do 
not  have  their  part  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  do  a  good  Job.  and  there  is  no 
Indication  that  laxge  new  sources  for 
State  revenues  will  suddenly  open  up. 
The  financial  burden  on  the  States,  If 
all  were  to  develop  full-fiedged  MAA 
programis,  would  be  enormous.  They 
would  have  to  raise  funds  amounting  to 
about  three  times  as  much  as  they  are 
now  spending  under  both  the  new  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  programs 
and  under  the  medical  vendor  payment 
provisions  which  have  been  a  part  of  the 
old-age  assistance  programs  for  more 
than  10  years. 

But  In  any  event,  the  means  test  ap- 
proach is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
this  problem  for  the  great  bulk  of 
American  people,  who  have  maintained 
their  independence  throughout  their 
working  lives. 

I  have  been  very  much  siirprlsed  that 
evidently  some  of  the  Senators  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  m  sym- 
pathy with  many  parts  of  this  proposal 
have  indicated  in  the  debate  that  they 
hesitate  to  support  it  because  it  has 
seemed  to  them  that  making  the  bene- 
fits available  without  a  means  test  or 
mcome  test  was  somehow  unfair  to  con- 
tributors to  the  program.  But  this  is 
to  attack  our  whole  social  security  pro- 
gram and.  in  my  judgment,  to  attack  it 
on  one  of  the  pomts  where  It  Is  strong- 
est and  most  popular.  There  Is  no  more 
reason  to  argue  for  an  income  test  in  the 
case  of  health  insurance  than  in  the  case 
of  cash  benefits.  Why  do  these  Senators 
not  argue  that  under  social  security  to- 
day we  are  taxing  workers  to  provide 
benefits  for  older  p)eople  who  could  buy 
their  own  annuities?  And  why  is  It  that 
current  workers  are  not  only  willing, 
but  eager,  to  continue  to  pay  the  social 
security  tax.  and  in  fact  generally  favor 
Improvements  and  extensions  in  social 
aecurity,  even  though  they  know  they 
must  pay  increased  taxes  to  pay  for 
those  improvements? 

Mr.  President,  one  reason  why  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port the  social  security  program  Is  Just 
because  there  Is  no  needs  test  or  means 
test  or  Income  test.  Current  workers 
know  the  social  security  taxes  they  pay 
are  going  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  bene- 
fits that  will  be  available  to  them  in  re- 
tirement regardless  of  what  they  may  be 
able  to  add  to  them  in  terms  of  private 
pensions  or  Individual  savings.  This  Is 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  social 
security  program — that  it  is  a  base  to 
which  people  can  add  other  forms  of 
protection  on  their  own  through  volun- 
tary effort.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  great 
partnership  that  exists  today  between 
the  social  security  program  and  some 
30,000  or  more  private  pension  plans. 
Any  Income  test  or  means  test  destroys 
this  partnership  for  under  such  tests  one 
loses  rights  to  the  basic  protection  in 
proportion  to  one's  success  in  securing 
private  pension  protection  or  In  accumu- 
lating individual  savings.  Thus  an  in- 
come test  is  a  disincentive  to  Individual 
volimtary  effort  and  to  saving. 

All  of  this  Is  exactly  as  true  in  the 
area  of  health  Insurance  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  cash  benefits.    Actually,  if  we 
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provide  healti  protection  for  the  aged 
solely  on  the  oasis  of  an  mcome  test  we 
will  be  undertoining  the  partnership  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  Ctovem- 
ment  effort  tliat  has  worked  out  so  well 
in  the  present  social  security  program. 
Success  in  f;ecuring  good  protection 
under  private  retirement  systems  supple- 
mentary to  so<:ial  security  will  mean  that 
the  individual  does  not  get  the  health 
insurance  he  tias  paid  toward.  Success 
in  saving  on  one's  own  would  mean  that 
one's  contributions  to  social  security  for 
health  purposes  would  come  to  nothing. 
This  is  to  set  up  Incentives  In  exactly 
the  wrong  way. 

The  situation  would  be  the  same  as 
if  we  relied  solely  on  public  assistance 
for  cash  pajTiients  to  the  aged— those 
who  had  taken  steps  to  provide  for  their 
own  security  in  old  age  would  be  faced 
with  the  spectacle  ot  the  improvident, 
as  well  as  the  unfortimate,  getting  as- 
sistance that  those  who  had  saved  could 
not  qualify  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  will  be  the  situation  if  we  provide 
health  Insurance  under  social  security 
without  a  means  test?  Secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  social  security  health 
Insurance  protection  will  be  available  to 
him  whatever  resources  he  may  have,  the 
worker  will  have  every  incentive  to  pro- 
vide additiontil  protection  for  himself, 
and  he  can  be  counted  on  to  do  so. 

In  the  argument  for  an  Income  test 
much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
wealthy  people  would  have  the  protec- 
tion. Actually  wealthy  people  will  get 
very  little  out  of  this  program  compared 
with  what  the  Ctovemment  has  already 
provided  for  them.  To  a  large  extent, 
wealthy  older  people  are  already  betog 
reimbursed  foi-  their  medical  costs,  since 
all  of  their  ho:>pltal  and  doctor  bills  can, 
subject  to  very  liberal  maximums,  be 
treated  as  Federal  Income-tax  deduc- 
tions. The  provision,  applicable  to 
younger  people,  that  only  medical  ex- 
penses over  and  above  3  percent  of  in- 
come can  be  deducted  does  not  apply  to 
people  65  and  over.  For  an  older  person 
in  the  highest  income-tax  bracket,  as 
much  as  91  percent  of  his  medical  ex- 
penditures can  be  returned  to  him  In  the 
form  of  income-tax  savings. 

The  only  alternative  to  providing 
health  Insurance  protection  for  the  few 
older  people  who  are  well  off  woul  J  be  to 
provide  the  protection  subject  to  a  means 
test  or  an  Income  test  of  some  sort.  If  a 
reasonably  effective  means  test  were  ap- 
plied, the  cost  of  administering  it  would 
be  several  times  as  high  as  the  cost  of 
administration  without  such  a  test  since 
it  would  involve  individual  case  investi- 
gations. Then  oven  If  the  better-off  peo- 
ple were  excluded,  very  little  money 
would  be  saved,  and  the  savings  would 
be  reduced  by  the  expense  of  adminis- 
tration. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test 
were  a  loose  one — one  that  did  not  pro- 
vide for  Individual  case  mvestlgations 
but  relied  primarily  on  affldavlts— there 
would  be  danger  of  large-scale  mequltles. 
Underlyhig  ev(>rything  else,  our  objec- 
tion to  a  meam  test  is  that  people  do 
not  like  It  because  It  Is  Inherently  hxmill- 
latlng.  This  Is  a  matter  of  fact  attested 
to  by  all  who  have  been  through  the 
process  or  who  are  engaged  in  Its  ad- 
ministration.    The  fact  cannot  be  set 
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aside  by  false  analogies.  For  example,  it 
has  been  argued  that  a  means  test  for 
health  Insurance  is  basically  no  differ- 
ent from  the  mvestigation  of  financial 
sutus  that  a  person  undergoes  when  he 
makes  application  for  a  loan.  This  is 
not  so.  The  two  are  very  different.  If 
you  or  I  apply  for  a  loan,  to  buy  a  house, 
perhaps,  or  to  buy  a  car,  we  go  into  the 
interview  proudly,  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  that  we  are  good  financial 
risks,  responsible,  able  to  provide  for 
ourselves— in  short,  that  we  are  success- 
ful in  the  world  of  affairs.  Only  if  we 
establish  this  about  ourselves  will  we 
qualify  for  the  loan.  What  do  we  have 
to  do  when  we  apply  for  a  means-test 
benefit?  Just  the  opposite.  We  have  to 
establish  that  we  have  not  saved  enough 
to  meet  our  needs,  that  we  cannot  pro- 
vide for  ourselves— in  short,  that  w^e  are 
a  financial  failure.  This  is  why  the 
means  test  Is  by  its  very  nature  humil- 
iating, no  matter  how  humanely  it  is  ad- 
ministered. Do  we  want  to  require  that 
the  person  who  has  worked  and  sup- 
ported himself  and  his  family  all  of  his 
life,  whose  retirement  is  provided  for 
through  social  security  benefits  earned 
through  work  and  based  on  his  earnings, 
must  go  to  the  welfare  agency,  hat  in 
hand,  and  plead  failure  because  serious 
illness  has  struck? 

In  any  case,  the  problem  Is  not  pri- 
marily that  of  the  poor.  The  problem  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  medical  care  in  old 
age  is  most  pressing  for  the  great  group 
of  older  people  who  are  neither  rich  nor 
very  poor.  It  exists  for  those  of  average 
income  and  those  of  well  above  average 
Income.  As  Is  well  established,  the  need 
for  high -cost  health  care  at  the  upper 
ages  is  great.  Very  few  indeed  are  those 
who  reach  retirement  age  with  sufficient 
resources  to  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  can  pay  for  all  the  health  care 
they  will  need  in  the  years  from  retire- 
ment to  death.  If  any  plan  that  Is 
adopted  Is  to  provide  protection  for  all 
who  need  It.  the  few  who  would  be  ex- 
cluded would  simply  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  it  would  take  to  exclude  them. 
Barely  3  percent  of  the  aged  have  in- 
comes of  $10,000  or  more  and  most  of 
these  have  such  incomes  only  In  the  early 
part  of  the  period  past  65. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  provided  for  a 
health  Insurance  plan  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  including  Senators,  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  employer 
bearing  a  share  of  the  cost.  Did  any 
of  us  seriously  consider  leaving  out  the 
higher-bracket  employees  from  this  pro- 
gram? Of  course  not.  People  need 
health  insurance  protection  at  all  mcome 
levels  except  perhaps  for  those  at  the 
highest  1  percent  in  the  income  scale, 
and  some  people  cannot  get  what  they 
need  under  individual  plans  because  they 
are  poor  risks. 

For  all  these  various  reasons  I  say  that 
the  argument  for  an  income  test  in  this 
program  Is  fallacious  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  sjrmpathetic  to  this  proF>osal  in  other 
respects  to  reexamine  their  doubts  in  this 
regard. 

There  Is  great  value  in  having  the 
protection  available  as  an  earned  right — 
earned  through  work  and  paid  for  out  of 


earnings.  There  is  the  value  that  every- 
one, rich  man  and  poor  man  alike,  can 
apply  for  the  benefits  without  having  to 
establish  that  he  has  been  unable  to  look 
out  for  himself.  There  Is  the  value  of 
the  stimulus  to  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence that  is  provided  when  the 
worker  knows  he  can  save,  invest,  and 
provide  additional  protection  for  himself 
without  losing  his  Government  protec- 
tion. There  Is  the  cost  control  that  is 
inherent  in  a  system  where  the  worker 
knows  that  he  and  his  employer  must 
pay  for  the  benefits.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  It — the  worker  Is  willing  to 
support  this  kind  of  system  only  because 
the  benefits  are  payable  without  a  test 
of  Income.  If  you  destroy  the  right  to 
protection,  based  on  earnings  and  con- 
tribution by  introducing  a  test  of  need, 
then  the  payroll  tax  cannot  reasonably 
be  used  to  raise  the  money.  The  con- 
sequence Ls  that  a  large  new  cost  burden 
is  thrown  on  the  General  Treasury,  and 
the  cost  controls  inherent  in  a  contribu- 
tory system  are  lost. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  fortunately  the  re- 
sponsible, conservative  way  to  finance 
this  program  is  also  the  popular  way  be- 
cause people  want  the  security  that 
comes  from  participating  directly  In  the 
financing  and  in  not  having  a  test  of 
need.  The  agreement  is.  If  you  will,  reli- 
ance on  a  user's  tax  in  return  for  protec- 
tion to  the  users.  If  we  rule  out  benefits 
for  payers  on  the  basis  that  they  have 
saved  on  their  own  and  that  the  funds 
are  available  only  to  those  of  low  Income, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  a  user's  tax 
and  the  whole  resource  of  the  payroll  tax 
is  no  longer  available  for  the  great  social 
purposes  of  social  security.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  an  issue  on  which  I  hope 
all  thoughtful  liberals,  conservatives,  and 
moderates  can  agree.  We  want  no  in- 
come test  in  social  security  and  we  want 
to  continue  our  contributory  social  se- 
curity program  to  which  this  health  In- 
surance protection  is  a  logical  and  neces- 
sary addition. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  review  of  some 
of  the  detail  of  this  amendment. 

(At  thid  point  Mrs.  Nettberger  assiuned 
the  chair  af  Presiding  Officer.) 

BASIC  HEALTH  PKOTXCTION  T7NDEH  SOCIAI, 
8ICUMTT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  Senators 
are  familiar  with  the  benefits  that  would 
be  provided  by  om*  proposal. 

HOSPrrAL    OEITNTrO 

Our  proposal  Is  focused  on  hospital 
services  because  an  illness  that  necessi- 
tates hospitalization  is  usually  the  most 
costly.  The  medical  expenses  for  aged 
people  who  are  hospitalized  are  about 
five  times  greater  than  the  medical  bills 
of  aged  people  who  are  not  hospitalized. 
And  among  the  aged,  hospitalization  is 
very  likely  to  occur:  9  out  of  every  10  per- 
sons who  reach  age  65  will  be  hospitalized 
at  least  once  before  they  die,  and  7  out 
of  10  will  be  hospitalized  at  least  twice. 
doctors'  ties  not  coveskd 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  physi- 
cians' bills  to  their  patients  would  not 
be  paid  for  under  the  proposal.  Pay- 
ment of  doctors'  fees  would  require  fi- 
nancial arrangements  to  which  most 
physicians  are  opposed.    Moreover,  since 
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the  financial  base  of  our  proi>osed  pro- 
gram Is.  like  the  entire  proposal,  inten- 
tionally conservative,  it  seems  far  more 
appropriate  to  concentrate  the  funds  on 
hospital  costs  rather  than  doctors'  fees, 
which  by  tradition  are  adjusted  to  the 
means  of  the  patient.  Since  only  basic 
health  insvu-ance  protection  would  be 
provided  under  the  sunendment.  aged 
people  can  be  expected  to  purchase  pri- 
vate, supplementary  insurance  against 
the  cost  of  surgical  and  other  physicians' 
services. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  proposal  is  that  it  covers  alter- 
natives to  inpatient  hospital  care.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  payment  for 
services  provided  by  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities that  have  hospital  afaiiations, 
home  health  care,  and  outpatient  diag- 
nostic studies  in  order  to  promote  the 
most  eflflcient  and  economical  use  of 
existing  health  care  facilities.  Many 
patients  who  do  not  need  the  type  of  care 
that  hospitals  provide  for  the  acutely  ill 
can  receive  the  care  they  need  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  where  costs  are 
less  than  for  hospital  patients.  Many 
people  who  need  limited  professional  at- 
tention can  receive  that  care  more  sat- 
isfactorily and  more  economically  in 
their  own  homes.  Complex  diagnostic 
studies,  so  important  in  early  detection 
of  illness,  can  be  performed  on  a  hospi- 
tal outpatient  basis  without  incurring 
the  much  higher  costs  of  a  hospital  stay. 
In  providing  for  payment  for  these  alter- 
native services,  the  proposed  program 
would  reinforce  the  efforts  of  the  health 
professions  to  reserve  hospital  beds  for 
acute  illnesses  requiring  intensive  treat- 
ment that  can  be  provided  only  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

FINANCING  PROGRAM 

The  financial  soundness  of  the  present 
social  security  program  is  a  strong  asset 
to  be  considered  in  the  plan  for  adding 
health  insurance  to  the  system.  Let  me 
read  you  a  short  excerpt  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959,  report  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing : 

The  Council  finds  ttiat  the  present  method 
of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  Is  sound,  practi- 
cal, and  appropriate  for  this  program.  It 
is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  available 
cost  estimates,  that  the  contribution  sched- 
ule enacted  Into  law  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  makes  adequate  provisions  for 
financing  the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis." 

The  benefits  of  the  propKJsal  would 
likewise  be  financed  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  The  cost  calculations  have  been 
carefully  developed  by  the  Chief  Actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  actuary's  estimates  are  based 
on  assumptions  and  methodology  con- 
sistent with  those  used  for  the  present 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program. 

The  social  security  contribution  rates 
would  be  increased  by  one-fourth  of  1 
percent  each  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  three-eighths  of  1  percent 
for  the  self-employed;  the  taxable  earn- 
ings base  would  be  increased  from  $4,800 
to  $5,200  a  year.  Raising  the  earnings 
base  would  improve  the  benefit  structure 
of  the  system  generally  and  would  also 
provide    additional    income    which    to- 


gether with  the  income  from  the  contri- 
bution rate  increase  would  fully  meet  all 
health  insurance  costs. 

DDTBUNCES  FROM  S.  909 

Although  I  have  previously  described 
in  detail  the  ways  in  which  the  amend- 
ment differs  from  my  bill  of  last  year, 
S.  909, 1  would  like  now  to  review  briefly 
the  general  nature  of  the  major  changes 
embodied  in  our  amendment. 

PROncnON  FOR  THE  17NINST7RXD 

One  of  the  important  advantages  of 
the  proposed  amendment  is  that  it  gives 
protection  to  practically  all  of  the  aged — 
not  just  those  who  are  eligible  for  cash 
benefits  under  the  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  programs.  The  pro- 
posal would  provide  health  benefit  pro- 
tection to  the  almost  2V2  million  older 
people  who  have  not  worked  long  enough 
under  the  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement program  to  be  fully  insured  and 
who  are  neither  eligible  for  health  In- 
surance as  an  active  or  retired  Pedeyal 
civilian  employee  nor  receiving  care  in 
publicly  financed  mental  or  tuberculosis 
institutions. 

The  plan  under  which  health  benefits 
would  me  made  available  to  people  who 
are  now  outside  tlie  social  insurance  sys- 
tem is  a  temporary  one.  It  is  designed 
to  wash  out  in  a  few  years. 

The  cost  of  health  benefits  for  people 
not  eligible  for  cash  benefits  under  the 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
programs  would  be  borne  by  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  no  social  security  tax  money 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  the  health 
benefits  of  these  people. 

This  provision  would  meet  the  critical 
problem  facing  the  uninsured  people 
that  will  not  be  met  otherwise.  Hall 
of  the  States  have  not  put  even  modest 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  pro- 
grams into  effect.  The  history  of  past 
proposals  which  require  implementation 
by  State  action  demonstrates  that  prog- 
ress is  very  slow  after  the  first  year.  It 
is  clear  then  that  if  the  health  needs 
of  the  uninsured  people  of  today  are  not 
met  through  a  straight  Federal  pro- 
gram, their  health  needs  will  not  be  met 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  nor  to  a  satis- 
factory degree,  and  in  many  cases  their 
health  needs  will  not  be  met  at  all. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    ROLE    FOR    PRIVATI    GROtTPS 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  specific  statutory 
authority  to  delegate  some  of  the  more 
sensitive  administrative  functions  to 
Blue  Cross  or  to  other  similar  voluntary 
organizations  that  are  experienced  in 
dealing  with  hospitals  and  other  pro- 
viders of  services.  Advantageous  addi- 
tional administrative  functions  could  be 
included  In  the  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  organization. 
These  administrative  functions  would 
include  reviewing  hospital  fiscal  records 
as  a  part  of  the  determination  of  the 
cost  of  services,  and  acting  as  a  center 
for  communicating  and  interpreting  pay- 
ment procedures  to  hospitals.  With 
such  organizations  serving  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  Government  and 
the  providers  of  services,  those  who  are 
concerned  that  Government  might  try 


to  intervene  in  hospital  affairs  would 
feel  much  more  comfortable. 

FRIVATB  INSURANCE  OPTION 

Third,  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides an  option  to  beneficiaries  to  con- 
tinue private  health  insurance  protec- 
tion they  held  before  age  65.  This 
provision  will  afford  people  a  choice  be- 
tween having  health  insurance  coverage 
directly  through  social  security  and  con- 
tinuing their  private  Insurance  arrange- 
ments into  retirement.  The  provision 
would  facilitate  private  insurance  sup- 
plementation of  the  basic  protection  af- 
forded under  the  proposal.  A  great 
variety  of  private  insurance  policies 
would  fit  into  this  plan.  For  example, 
any  policy  that  provided  on  a  "service 
basis  "  for  at  least  45  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion would  fit  into  the  plan  and  could 
provide  any  number  of  additional  days 
of  hospitalization  and  other  benefits. 

NO  INTERFERENCE  WITH  HEALTH  PRACTICES 

Fourth,  the  proposed  legislation  modi- 
fies a  number  of  provisions  included  in 
the  bill  that  I  introduced  last  year  so 
as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  proposed 
program  would  do  nothing  to  interfere 
with  medical  practices  and  hospital  op- 
erations. These  modifications  are  in 
the  nature  of  technical  changes,  and 
their  Importance  is  that  they  make  it 
abundantly  clear  no  one  seeks  Govern- 
ment authority  to  regulate  medical  care. 

SEPARATE    TRUST    FUND 

Finally,  the  new  proposal  includes  a 
provision  for  a  separate  health  insur- 
ance trust  fund.  We  have  made  this 
change  because  some  people  were  con- 
cerned about  the  intermingling  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
with  health  Insurance  funds,  even 
though  separate  accounts  were  main- 
tained. The  change  makes  perfectly 
clear  that  funds  will  not  be  transferable 
from  one  program  to  another. 

HOSPITAL    STANDARDS 

Some  critics  of  the  proposal  make 
much  of  the  fact  that  hospitals  would 
have  to  meet  certain  health  and  safety 
criteria  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
program.  In  testifying  for  the  hospi- 
tals themselves,  the  representative  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  told  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  the  criteria  are  both  reasonable  and 
necessary.  If  there  were  no  criteria,  the 
proposed  program  would  undermine  the 
health  professions'  continuing  efforts  to 
raise  the  level  of  health  care  in  our 
country. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  require- 
ments for  participation  may  not  go 
beyond  the  professionally  set  and  pro- 
fessionally accepted  standards  estab- 
lished for  hospitals,  except  for  the  re- 
quirement for  a  review  committee. 

The  original  bill  clearly  anticipated 
heavy  reliance  on  agencies  like  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals. Now  the  amendment  goes  so  far 
as  to  name  the  commission  and  specifi- 
cally provides  that,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  review  committee,  a  hospital 
that  is  accredited  by  the  joint  commis- 
sion would  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
meet  the  conditions  for  participation  in 
the  proposed  social  security  health  in- 
surance plans.    About  84  percent  of  the 
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hospital  beds  In  the  country  are  in  hos- 
pitals that  are  accredited  by  the  Joint 
commission. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this 
proposal  it  has  not  always  been  under- 
stood that.  Ln  addition,  unaccredited 
hospitals  coulil  participate  in  the  pro- 
posed prograir .  We  all  understand  that 
adherence  to  tiie  accreditation  standards 
would  unreasonably  deprive  the  resi- 
dents of  SOTne  localities  of  protection 
under  the  prog  ram.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Vermon:;  indicated  concern  that 
unaccredited  hospitals  could  not  partici- 
pate. This  is  not  80.  He  may  rest  as- 
sured that  good  smaller  hospitals,  for 
example,  could  qualify  under  this  bill 
even  though  tlriey  do  not  meet  accredita- 
tion standards,  and  any  good  skilled 
nursing  facility  has  the  backing  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  in  seek- 
ing affiliation  with  a  hospital  and  has  2 
years  to  do  so.  Thus,  nursing  facilities 
that  wish  to  qualify  and  offer  skilled 
service  under  quality  conditions  could 
also  participate. 

If  the  proposed  health  insurance  plan 
were  to  operate  without  placing  condi- 
tions on  participation  by  providers  of 
health  services,  the  health  insurance 
payments  that  would  be  made  could 
damage  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
health  professions  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  hospital  care  available  throughout 
the  country.  Even  more  significant  Is 
the  need  for  quality  protection  in  the 
case  of  nursing  homes.  It  would  be  re- 
grettable if  payment  were  to  be  made 
for  health  care  In  Institutions  whose  en- 
vironment is  truly  a  threat  to  the  lives 
of  their  patients. 

Madam  President,  about  75  percent  of 
the  so-called  nursing-home  beds  in 
Oklahoma,  to  take  one  State  as  an  ex- 
ample, are  in  homes  not  having  a  li- 
censed practical  nurse  or  a  registered 
nurse.  The  patients  in  those  homes 
came  from  hospitals  while  they  were 
still  under  a  doctor's  care.  Yet  they  had 
been  admitted  to  nursing  homes  which 
had  neither  a  practical  nurse  nor  a 
registered  nurse.  Only  about  5  percent 
of  the  beds  are  In  nursing  homes  which 
have  registered  nurses.  These  are  not 
nursing  home  benefits  which  would  go 
along  with  medical  care. 

DRV7CS    COVERED 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  makes 
a  technical  chiinge  that  would  make 
doubly  sure  that,  the  measure  would  not 
discourage  the  use  of  any  drugs  of  thera- 
peutic value.  Under  S.  909  hospital  pay. 
ments  would  have  been  made  for  any 
drug  or  biological  that  is  listed  on  any 
one  of  the  three  major  U.S.  drug  listings 
that  have  been  developed  by  the  drug 
industry  and  the  medical  professioa 
Even  though  thc.'se  drug  listings  are  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  new  drugs  of  therapeutic 
value  can  be  added  to  the  listings  at  will, 
some  have  feared  that  reliance  on  this 
compendia  would  restrict  physicians. 
The  proposed  amendment  will  clear  up 
this  matter  by  providing  that  payment 
could  be  made  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  any  drug  not  listed  on  one  of 
the  professional  drug  listings  if  the  drug 
Is  acceptable  to  the  drug  or  pharmacy 
committee  of  the  hospital  In  which  the 
drug  is  used. 


ruEzooif  or  choici 

The  fears  that  the  proposed  health 
Insurance  program  would  deny  patients 
freedom  of  choice  are  groundless.  In 
fact,  freedom  of  choice  would  be  made 
more  meaningful  than  it  now  is  because 
a  very  substantial  economic  barrier  to 
the  exercise  of  this  freedom  would  be 
removed.  Thus,  I  can  agree,  to  a  point, 
with  those  who  say  that  there  would  be 
some  increase  in  utilization  under  the 
health  insurance  proposal.  More  older 
people  would  use  hospitals  because  the 
proposed  legislation  would  put  them  in 
the  same  position — except  for  having  to 
pay  the  deductible — as  people  with  Blue 
Cross.  The  program  would  help  meet 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  aged  whose  low 
income  now  keeps  them  from  obtaining 
the  hospital  care  their  physicians  would 
like  to  see  them  get.  It  seems  reasonable 
for  the  aged  to  be  in  an  equally  good 
financial  position  as  the  young  in  seek- 
ing hospital  care. 

trriLizATioM  or  sexvices 

But  there  is  no  basis  for  believing  that 
hospitals  will  be  overwhelmed  by  older 
patients  as  some  critics  of  the  proposal 
have  contended.  While  older  people 
could  be  expected  to  use  somewhat  more 
of  the  total  hospital  days  in  the  United 
States  than  the  bne-fifth  they  now  use. 
an  increase  of  even  25  percent,  which 
would  be  as  high  as  we  could  expect, 
would  amount  to  only  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  total  usage.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  remembered  that  on 
an  average  day  only  about  75  percent  of 
hospital  beds  in  the  United  States  are 
occupied. 

Nor  do  I  hold  any  brief  for  the  argu- 
ment that  says  that  the  elderly  and  their 
physicians  cannot  be  trusted  with  health 
insiirance  and  that  enactment  of  the 
proposal  will  lead  to  unnecessary  hos- 
pital admissions  and  overstays.  May  I 
point  out  that  the  proposed  program 
would  take  more  precautions  against 
payment  for  unnecessary  services  than 
most  voluntary  plans.  The  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  before  any 
services  may  be  paid  for,  the  attending 
physician  must  certify,  and  at  certain 
times  recertify,  that  services  are  re- 
quired for  medical  treatment  or  diagno- 
sis. Also,  the  participating  institution 
would  have  a  self-governing  utilization 
review  mechanism  that  would  check  on 
the  need  for  hospital  admissions,  dura- 
tion of  stay,  and  services  furnished. 

The  third  safeguard  is  built  into  the 
program  in  the  types  of  services  covered. 
Protection  is  provided  against  the  costs 
of  hospital  outpatient  diagnostic  studies, 
care  in  hospital-affiliated  skilled  nursing 
homes,  and  home  health  services  so  as  to 
avoid  financial  incentives  that  are  prom- 
inent in  other  health  insurance  plans 
that  encourage  beneficiaries  to  unneces- 
sarily use  higher  cost  services  when  the 
lower  cost  services  suffice. 

Some  persons,  of  course,  view  the  re- 
quirement for  deductibles  as  a  fourth 
safegiiard  against  overutillzation. 

CERTAIN    OBJECTIONS    THAT    HAVE    BEEN    RAISED 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  proposal  a  number  of  chsu^es  have 
been  made  against  the  plan. 


MOT   SOCIALIZED    MEDICINX 


We  Btm  hear  the  charge  that  enact- 
ment of  tills  proposal  might  lead  to  a 
program  of  socialized  medicine.  This 
charge  has  no  more  validity  now  than 
when  it  was  used  by  some  to  try  to  de- 
feat the  measure  that  provided  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity in  1956.  As  the  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  Arthur 
Flemming,  said  recently,  the  socialized 
medicine  charge  is  nonsense.  Under  the 
amendment  the  Grovernment  would  as- 
sume no  responsibility  for  providing 
medical  services,  but  would  only  help 
older  people  finance  the  costs  of 
their  most  burdensome  health  expenses 
through  a  program  of  basic  health  insur- 
ance. Aside  from  the  difference  in  the 
method  of  coUecting  contributions  and 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  insurance  is 
only  for  the  elderly,  what  is  proposed 
is  very  much  like  what  Blue  Cross  has 
been  doing  for  years — paying  hospital 
bills  without  meddling  in  hospital  oper- 
ations. Furthermore,  the  amendment 
provides  specific  guarantees  that  the 
Goverrmient  will  in  no  way  control,  reg- 
ulate, or  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  proposed  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram is  not  proposed  as  any  foot  in  the 
door.  A  basic.  Blue  Cross-type  health 
protection  is  provided  and  should  be 
enough,  because  older  people,  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  having  to  pay  for  hos- 
pitalization insurance,  will  be  able  to 
afford  low-cost  supplementary  protec- 
tion through  private  insurance  that  they 
will  need  against  surgical  and  other  med- 
ical costs. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  basis  for  believing 
that  some  future  Congress  might  some- 
day stretch  the  proposed  program  to 
cover  the  younger  people  of  our  coimtry. 
Younger  people  do  not  have  the  low  in- 
comes and  expensive  health  needs  that 
characterize  their  elders,  and  it  is  a 
practicable  thing  for  them  to  protect 
themselves  adequately  against  their 
health  costs  through  the  various  non- 
governmental insurance  plans  that  are 
available. 

Madam  President.  I  am  opposed,  and 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  also  op- 
posed, to  having  socialized  medicine  in 
the  United  States.  If  we  provide  health 
insiu-ance  under  social  security  for  that 
group  which  cannot  acquire  adequate 
protection  through  the  private  sector, 
there  will  be  no  problem  that  suggests 
the  need  to  take  the  drastic  step  of  turn- 
ing to  socialized  medicine.  If  this  pro- 
posal has  anything  to  do  with  socialized 
medicine,  it  i-epresents  a  step  away  from 
socialized  medicine.  If  you  pass  this 
measure,  you  are  not  opening  the  door 
to  socialized  medicine.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  you  will  be  closing  the  door. 
Certain  objections  have  been  raised  by 
a  few  Senators  which  are  really  objec- 
tions to  our  present  social  security  sys- 
tem. I  wonder  if  those  who  have  raised 
these  objections  during  this  debate  are 
aware  that  they  are  simply  repeating 
timeworn  arguments  that  have  been  gen- 
erated and  kept  alive  over  the  years  by 
a  relatively  small  group  that  opposes  our 
social  security  system  and  would  like  to 
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see  it  repealed.  The  old  arguments  that 
have  long  since  been  rejected  by  most 
Americans  have  been  revived  and,  in 
slightly  refiirblshed  form,  are  now 
turned  against  social  security  as  the 
means  of  financing  health  insurance  for 
the  aged. 

COMPTTLSORT  SOCIAL   SECURITY   TAX 

Some  have  objected  because  the  con- 
tributions to  health  insurance  tied  in 
with  social  security  would  be  compulsory. 
The  compulsory  feature  of  the  social 
security  program  is  basic  to  its  pur- 
pose. Only  through  making  its  applica- 
tion compulsory  can  the  tax  burden  of 
supporting  the  system  be  distributed 
;  k  equitably.     Only    through   making    the 

i  system  compulsory  can  an  unwise  de- 

cision in  youth  be  kept  from  penalizing 
the  worker  and  his  wife  or  widow  in  old 
age.  Only  by  making  the  system  com- 
pulsory can  society  assure  itself  security 
against  demoralization  from  fear  of  eco- 
nomic hazard.  Security  through  social 
insurance  consists  not  only  of  providing 
protection  against  need  as  it  occurs,  but 
also  of  providing  assurance  ahead  of 
time  that  the  funds  to  provide  planned 
protection  are  available  when  needed. 
Because  it  is  compulsory,  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  assured  of  the  future 
financial  resources  to  provide  benefits 
adequate  to  the  time,  now  and  in  the 
future.  And,  of  course,  those  who  argue 
against  compulsion  in  the  social  secu- 
rity method  act  as  if  the  alternative  they 
propose — reliance  on  general  revenue 
financing  of  means  test  assistance — is 
somehow  voluntary.  Voluntary  for 
whom?  Not  the  taxpayer.  Not  the  re- 
cipient who  has  no  alternative  in  his  ex- 
tremity of  illness  but  to  go  to  the  county 
hospital  or  wherever  else  the  welfare  de- 
partment may  send  him. 

The  objection  has  also  been  made  that 
the  social  security  financing  mechanism 
involves  regressive  taxation.  While  this 
is  something  of  a  point  in  comparison 
with  Federal  income  tax,  I  doubt  that 
very  many  people  would  view  this  feature 
of  social  security  as  a  defect.  Many 
businessmen  whom  I  know  view  the  so- 
cial security  tax  as  a  safeguard  against 
rash  liberalizations,  since  the  cost  of 
such  legislation  has  an  immediate  im- 
pact on  workers  who  have  to  foot  half 
of  the  bill. 

To  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  social 
security  tax  represents  a  substantial  in- 
vestment and  they  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  make  this  investment.  Labor  does 
not  want  a  program  for  the  poor  that 
is  financed  by  the  wealthy.  Thus,  we 
find  that  the  social  security  tax  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  organized  labor. 
As  I  discussed  earlier,  a  users'  tax  is  fully 
Justified  if  we  keep  faith  with  the  philos- 
ophy and  do  not  rule  out  from  the  bene- 
fits—on some  extraneous  ground  such, 
as  one  relating  to  income — those  who 
have  paid  the  taxes. 

I  will  also  point  out  that  some  who 
have  made  this  argument  have  supported 
the  use  of  State  general  revenues  as  a 
way  of  meeting  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
of  alternative  plans.  State  revenues,  of 
course,  are  largely  derived  from  the 
highly  regressive  sales  and  other  regres- 
sive taxes;  in  1958,  State  sales  tax  re- 


ceipts amounted  to  foiur  times  the  yield 
from  State  income  taxes. 

AMOTTirr  or  tbz  rxskrvs 

Some  who  object  to  our  proposal  try 
to  imply  that  the  money  to  pay  benefits 
might  run  out  because  the  social  security 
program  is  not  financed  on  a  full  reserve 
basis — a  requirement  for  private  insur- 
ance. Private  insurance  companies  are, 
of  course,  required  to  maintain  full  re- 
serves because  they  must  be  prepared  at 
all  times  for  the  possibility  that  they  may 
go  out  of  business.  The  point  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  social  security  sys- 
tem is  here  to  stay — we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  its  going  out  of  business. 
Social  security  rights  are  backed  up  by 
the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
The  return  for  the  contributions  paid  is 
secured  by  the  earnings  of  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report  on  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1961 : 

It  can  reasonably  be  presumed  that  a  so- 
cial Insurance  system  under  Government 
auspices  will  continue  Indefinitely  Into  the 
future.  The  test  of  financial  soundness  Is 
not  then  a  question  of  whether  there  are 
sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  pay  off  all  ac- 
crued liabilities.  Rather  the  test  is  whether 
the  expected  future  Income  from  taxes  and 
from  Interest  on  Invested  assets  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  expenditures 
for  benefits  and  administrative  costs.  The 
aunount  of  "unfunded  accrued  liability"  does 
not  have  the  same  significance  for  a  social 
Insurance  system  as  it  does  for  a  plan  es- 
tablished under  private  Insiirance  principles, 
and  it  is  quite  proper  to  count  both  on  re- 
ceiving contributions  from  new  entrants  to 
the  system  In  the  future  and  on  paying 
benefits  to  this  group. 

THE    PKZSENT   AGED    WILL    NOT    CONTRIBUT« 
ENOUGH 

The  proposed  health  insurance  pro- 
gram should  not  be  looked  at  solely  over 
the  short  run.  We  are  considering  per- 
manent legislation  here.  Over  the  short 
nm  it  is  true  that  some  people  will  get 
health  insurance  protection  in  spite  of 
not  having  contributed  significantly  to 
the  cost  of  that  protection.  Over  the 
long  run,  though,  what  we  will  have  is 
a  system  under  which  current  workers, 
with  their  employers,  will  pay  toward  the 
cost  of  their  own  protection — pay  for  it 
while  they  are  working,  out  of  their  earn- 
ings, with  the  knowledge  that  the  social 
security  taxes  they  pay  are  going  to- 
ward meeting  the  costs  of  the  hospital 
care  they  will  need  in  retirement. 

Our  social  security  program  for  many 
years  has  provided  for  full  benefits  to 
people  already  advanced  in  years  when 
they  were  first  covered.  It  has  provided, 
too.  for  higher  benefits  relative  to  con- 
tributions for  lower  paid  workers.  The 
way  this  is  done,  of  course,  is  that  the 
employer's  contribution  is  used  to  meet 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  benefits  for 
people  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  long  enough  to  meet  the 
cost  of  their  own  benefits  or  who,  as 
lower  wage  earners,  draw  weighted  bene- 
fits. 

So  it  would  be  under  health  insurance. 
Employees  currently  working  would  be 
paying,  to  provide  benefits  for  themselves 
in  retirement;  and  part  of  the  employer 
contribution   toward   health  insurance. 


like  that  toward  cash  benefits,  would 
provide  the  benefits  for  those  in  the  first 
generation  who  cannot  pay  their  way. 

No  one  denies  that  those  who  are  al- 
ready old  have  not  paid  enough  in  taxes 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  monthly  benefits 
they  are  getting  now;  and  those  already 
on  the  benefit  rolls  of  course  will  not 
have  paid  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  protection  for  them- 
selves. Yet  the  addition  to  the  overall 
cost  of  the  program  that  results  from 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  those  already 
on  the  benefit  rolls,  and  others  who  will 
not  have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
cost  of  their  protection,  amounts  to  only 
15  percent  of  the  total  long-range  costs 
of  the  health  insurance  plan. 

The  inclusion  of  benefits  for  the  older 
group,  then,  will  in  no  way  prevent  the 
younger  worker  from  getting  his  money's 
worth  from  the  additional  contribution 
that  he  will  pay  for  health  insurance 
protection.  And  if  the  younger  worker 
is  getting  more  than  his  money's  worth, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  his  taxes  are 
buying  benefits  for  the  rich,  as  some 
have  said? 

CONCLUSION 

I  submit  that  the  objections  to  health 
insurance  for  the  elderly  through  the 
social  security  program  do  not  stand  up 
under  close  inspection. 

The  problem  that  old  people  face  in 
meeting  their  health  costs  is  one  that 
they  themselves  cannot  handle  entirely 
on  their  own.  It  is  a  grave  and  urgent 
problem.  Private  Insurance  alone  is  not 
the  answer.  The  retirement  benefits 
paid  under  social  security  cannot  by 
themselves  be  high  enough  to  meet  the 
costs  of  expensive  health  care  in  old  age. 
Medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  though 
necessary  as  a  second  line  of  defense, 
caiuiot  do  the  job.  The  only  solution, 
Madam  President,  is  to  provide  for  meet- 
ing health  care  costs  in  old  age  through 
health  insurance  imder  the  social  secu- 
rity program.  This  is  abundantly  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  has  been  pre- 
sented during  the  course  of  this  debate 
and  during  the  extensive  study  that 
preceded  it. 

The  social  security  program  offers  the 
only  practical  mechanism  that  would 
enable  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  country  to  provide  for  their 
health  needs  in  old  age.  Under  social 
security,  contributions  are  spread  over 
the  individual's  working  lifetime;  they 
vary  with  earnings  levels  and  are  shared 
by  employers  and  employees.  In  old  age 
the  protection  is  available  without  fur- 
ther contribution.  This  is  what  makes 
the  system  so  perfectly  adapted  to  this 
problem,  which  can  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  need  for  health  care  com- 
ing in  retirement — just  when  incomes 
are  lowest. 

The  social  insurance  mechanism  also 
offers  a  truly  conservative  approach  to 
meeting  basic  costs  of  illness  in  old  age. 
The  scope  of  the  health  insurance  pro- 
tection that  would  be  provided  would  be 
clearly  defined  and  limited  by  law,  the 
long-run  cost  of  the  program  would  be 
actuarially  calculated,  and  revenue  suf- 
ficient to  finance  the  program  would  be 
provided. 
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The  many  years  of  exhaustive  study 
and  discussion  that  have  preceded  our 
consideration  of  this  amendment  have 
clearly  established  the  critical  need  for 
its  enactment.  The  facts  that  are 
needed  by  Senators  in  order  to  make  an 
informed  decision  on  the  proposal  have 
been  readily  accessible  to  all  of  us  and 
I  know  that  every  Senator  is  familiar 
with  this  information.  As  some  Senators 
have  pointed  out,  a  report  on  the  meas- 
ure by  the  Committee  on  Finance  would 
have  been  helpful  in  our  deliberations, 
and  I  regret  that  my  many  efforts  to  have 
that  committee  act  on  the  measure  have 
met  with  no  success.  But  every  Senator 
also  knows  that  the  facts  of  the  matter 
would  not  have  been  changed  by  com- 
mittee consideration.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  Senator  should  be  unpre- 
pared to  take  a  stand  on  the  vital  issue 
that  is  before  us. 

That  Issue  is  simple  and  clear : 

Should  the  fundamental  approach  to 
the  problem  of  high  health  costs  of  el- 
derly Americans  be  one  that  maintains 
personal  dignity  or  should  it  be  one  that 
demoralizes  by  requiring  proof  of  pov- 
erty? 

Should  we  prevent  dependency  and  the 
fear  of  dependency  or  should  we  merely 
try  to  deal  with  the  pathetic  situations 
of  the  elderly  after  they  have  been  re- 
duced to  poverty? 

Should  we  provide  a  way  for  people  to 
help  pay  their  own  way.  with  incentives 
to  work  and  save,  or  should  we  take  away 
these  Incentives  by  helping  only  those 
who  have  little  income  and  savings  and 
can  meet  a  means  test? 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  how  these  ques- 
tions would  be  answered  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  await  our  decision  today  for  I 
have  no  doubt  how  Americans  feel  about 
their  system  of  social  security. 

These  are  questions  that  transcend 
party  lines,  and  I  agam  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  cc^leagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  recognized  this 
through  their  cooperation  in  developing 
the  proposal  before  us.  The  measure  we 
have  before  us  is  one  on  which  there  can 
be  agreement  among  all  who  sincerely 
want  to  provide  an  effective  program  of 
health  insurance  protection  for  the 
elderly. 

Let  us  make  it  abundantly  clear  by 
oiu-  decision  that  we.  too,  reject  the  idea 
that  people  who  have  lived  all  their  lives 
in  dignity  and  inder>endence  should  be 
required  to  use  up  their  savings  and  sub- 
mit to  an  investigation  of  need  before 
they  can  get  essential  hospital  care. 

Let  us  choose  the  way  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  American  concept  of  earn- 
ing seciulty  through  work — the  social 
security  way. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"7-13-62— A"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore that  is  done,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment 
on  the  speech  of  the  Senator  frwn  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    The  action  I  have 
just  requested  will  take  but  a  moment. 
The      PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Lbgislativs  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
it  Is  proposed  to  strike  lines  13  through 
2S  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
'benefit  period'  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual means  a  period  of  consecutive  days 

"(1)  beginning  with  the  first  day  (not  In- 
cluded in  a  previous  benefit  period)  (A)  on 
which  such  individual  is  furnished  Inpatient 
hospital  services  or  skilled  nursing  services 
and  (B)  which  occurs  in  a  month  for  which 
he  Is  entitled  to  health  insurance  benefits 
under  this  title,  and 

"(2)  ending  with  the  ninetieth  day  there- 
after on  each  of  which  he  Is  neither  an  In- 
patient in  a  hospital  uor  an  inpatient  in  a 
sltllled  nursing  facility  (whether  or  not  such 
ninety  days  are  consecutive)  but  only  If 
such  ninety  days  occur  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
consecutive  days." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  modify  his  amendment  by  ac- 
cepting mine?  We  have  discussed  this 
request.  He  understands  that  my 
amendment  is  merely  technical  and 
would  correct  the  wording,  particularly 
as  it  appbes  to  the  definition  of  "benefit 
period." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  This  is  another  instance  in 
which  it  was  thought  the  language  was 
as  clear  as  crystal,  but  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  found  that  it  was  not  exactly 
as  clear  as  crystal.  When  he  looked  at 
It  with  a  different  pair  of  glasses,  he  re- 
ceived a  different  impression  of  it.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  to  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  place  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  of  explanation 
of  his  amendment,  so  that  Senators  who 
read  the  Record  may  understand  his 
proposal? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Madam  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  am  very  happy  to  submit  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment,  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  McNamaxa 

My  amendment  is  a  technical  one  Intended 
to  correct  wording  In  the  definition  of  a 
"benefit  period"  which  would  have  led.  I  am 
sure,  inadvertently  to  results  not  Intended 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Special  Ckwn- 
mittee  on  Aging  have  shown  us  that  there 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  older 
people,  suffering  from  chronic  diseases  and 
who  have  been  hospitalized  for  long  periods, 
could  be  better  taken  care  of  at  home  at 
much  greater  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
at  less  cost  to  any  one  if  they  could  be  given 
Intermittent  hospital  care — say,  for  1  or  2 
days  a  month. 

While  the  Anderson  amendment  quite 
properly  is  designed  to  encourage  the  move- 
ment of  patients  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
hospitals  to  nursing  homes  and  then  to  their 
own  homes,  the  langfuage  of  that  amend- 
ment, as  It  now  stands,  would  inflict  a  serl- 
owB  penalty  on  people  In  need  of  such  Inter- 


mittent hospitalization.  It  provides  that 
after  he  had  received  150  units  of  care,  a 
beneficiary  would  never  again  be  eligible  for 
any  servloes  under  the  bill  until  he  had  been 
out  of  the  hospital  or  nursing  home  for  a 
continuous  period  of  90  days.  That  could 
mean  that  some  Individuals  might  receive 
only  one  period  of  benefits  throughout  their 
entire  retirement  lives. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that  a 
beneficiary  will  be  entitled  to  begin  a  new 
benefit  period  after  he  has  been  out  of  the 
hospital  and  nursing  home  for  a  total  of  90 
days  in  a  6-month  period.  The  90  days 
would  not  have  to  be  consecutive.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  the  older  person  who 
did  require  brief  periods  of  Intermittent 
hospitalization  could  receive  it  without  en- 
dang?rlng  his  entitlement  to  future  benefits. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Department's  ex- 
perts have  agreed  that  acceptance  of  my 
amendment  will  have  an  altogether  negli- 
gible affect  on  the  costs  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  wish  to  express 
my  pleasure  at  the  association  which  I 
and  other  Senators  have  had  witli  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

But,  more  important,  two  words  used 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  are 
critically  important.  Tomorrow — as- 
suming that  I  then  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak — I  shall  endeavor  to  develop 
some  points  m  regard  to  what  I  imder- 
stand  was  a  very  forceful  and  tSTpically 
able  speech  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr].  But  I  should 
like  to  comment  now  on  two  words  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  used.  One 
is  the  word  "conservative";  the  other  is 
the  word  "developed."  I  think  those  two 
words  are  rather  key  words  in  connec- 
tion with  my  own  feelings  and,  I  believe, 
also  the  feelings  of  other  Senators  who 
recently  have  come  to  favor  this  way  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  It  is  true  that  when  a  pro- 
gram is  begun,  obviously  it  must  be  fi- 
nanced in  the  beginning.  Just  as  a  rail- 
road train  must  get  underway  slowly. 
I  believe  that  would  be  accomplished  un- 
der this  bill  with  a  minimum  of  effort, 
under  the  circumstances,  especially  in 
view  of  the  urgency  of  the  need  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  beginning. 

What  has  impressed  me  particularly 
is  that  this  method  provides  for  pay-as- 
you-go  financing,  especially  since  those 
who  have  this  need  give  every  evidence 
of  willingness  to  pay  for  the  assistance. 
Prom  a  conservative  point  of  view,  since 
this  plan  would  take  care  of  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  estimated  cost  for  the  first 
year — that  is,  the  social  security  pay- 
ments themselves — it  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive approach  than  the  general  revenue 
plan  which  I  and  other  Senators  pro- 
posed, especially  since  I  am  convinced 
that  those  who  would  pay — those  at  the 
lower  income  scale — are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  so,  for  reasons  which  we 
have  discussed  many  times. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  also 
made  the  point  about  the  development 
which  has  occurred.  This  has  been  an 
extraordinary  development.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
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spoke  of  it  very  feelingly.  As  I  have  said, 
I  hope  tomorrow  to  make  some  remarks 
on  that  subject. 

This  measure  has  been  developed  in  a 
very  effective  way;  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  point  in  the  Record  to  be 
read  by  Senators  who  tomorrow  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  forthcoming  all-important 
vote.  This  measxire  has  been  developed  ; 
and  now,  instead  of  providing  a  celling, 
as  the  King-Anderson  approach  did.  this 
measure  provides  a  plan  which  is  a  floor, 
so  that  private  enterprises  and  coopera- 
tive enterprises  in  the  United  States 
which  wish  to  do  so  can  participate. 
This  is  the  traditional  American  way, 
and  this  development  has  been  extremely 
and  critically  Important. 

Again  I  wish  to  express  the  gratifica- 
tion which  I  feel  for  the  openness  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  connection  with  the  ef- 
forts he  has  made  to  bring  the  measure 
to  this  pass,  and  also  for  the  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  the  coverage. 
We  fought  for  xmiversal  coverage;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  we  were  success- 
ful. But  we  did  not  contemplate  the 
plan  which  now  is  included  in  the  bill, 
which  gradually  will  implement  those 
who  are  to  be  covered  into  the  social  se- 
cxirity  system.  I  consider  this  to  be  a 
really  brilliant  concept,  aiding  the  legis- 
lation a  great  deal  and  doing  it  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  putting  it  on  a  solid 
and  orderly  basis,  from  which  it  will 
prosper. 

I  wish  to  add  these  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  has  fought  so  manfully 
for  this  matter  from  its  very  beginning. 

The  measure  now  is  conservative  as 
regards  its  financing.  Second,  it  has  de- 
veloped from  being  a  ceiling  Into  being 
a  floor,  which  is  very  much  germane  to 
the  American  way  and  to  the  capabilities 
which  inhere  for  its  development  and  its 
improvement. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  on  his  usually  thorough  and  ex- 
tremely able  statement;  and  I  express 
my  pleasure  at  being  associated  with  him 
in  this  effort. 

I  hope  all  Senators  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  vote  which  will  be  taken  to- 
morrow. Let  Senators  understand  that 
the  vote  tomorrow  will  be  the  payoff  vote. 
This  program  will  be  dead,  in  my  opin- 
ion— whether  for  this  session,  or  perhaps 
even  beyond  that — unless  tomorrow  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  rejected. 
All  of  us  realize  that  that  will  be  the 
payoff  vote  as  regards  medical  care  for 
our  older  citizens.  So  I  hope  all  Sena- 
tors will  read  very  closely  the  arguments 
which  have  been  made  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York,  par- 
ticularly for  the  kind  words  he  has  many 
times  spoken. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  New 
York  spoke  of  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  inclusion  of  these  additional  persons 
would  be  financed.  If  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  had  not  insisted  that 
that  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  our  group 
would  never  have  started  to  look  for  a 
way  to  do  it.  However.  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  constantly  re- 


quested that  we  consider  this  question 
very  carefully  and  try  to  find  whether 
there  was  a  way  to  do  it;  and  those  re- 
quests led  lis  to  sf)end  many  hours  on 
that  subject. 

The  other  day  it  was  stated  on  the 
floor  that  this  measure  was  casually 
drawn;  at  another  time,  it  was  said  that 
the  measure  was  carelessly  drawn.  But, 
Madam  President,  this  legislation  has 
not  been  carelessly  conceived.  It  repre- 
sents a  great  many  hours  of  work — 
more  hours  than  I  like  to  remember — 
in  trying  to  bring  out  a  bill  which  is 
sound,  sensible,  and  workable. 

Furthermore,  the  point  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  mentioned  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  achieved  by  coop- 
eration, until  an  eunalgam  of  ideas  is 
achieved.  If  the  group  of  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had  not  said, 
"We  think  this  can  be  done;  find  a  way 
to  do  it."  we  would  not  have  done  what 
we  did;  but  their  frequently  repeated 
request  led  us  to  continue  our  studies, 
day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  until  we 
found  the  solution  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  finds  satisfactory. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  also  has  made  great  contributions. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
also  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  the  fine  presentation  he 
has  made.  I  emphasize  one  point  which 
was  made  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  ; 
namely,  the  significance  of  the  vote  to 
lay  on  the  table,  which  will  be  taken  to- 
morrow. In  the  corridors  there  has  been 
much  loose  talk  to  the  effect  that  "if  I 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  I  will  not  be  voting  on 
the  merits  of  this  proposal;  I  will  only 
be  voting  that  It  should  not  be  attached 
to  this  particular  bill."  But,  Madam 
President,  the  answer  to  that  is  the  reso- 
lution the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
submitted,  which  I  think  should  be  acted 
upon  promptly;  namely,  the  resolution 
to  extend  for  60  days  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Act.  The  vote  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  will  be  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  health  care  for  the 
aged;  and  there  is  no  getting  around  it. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Let  no 
Senator  who  favors  a  bill  of  this  kind 
feel  that  he  is  assuaging  his  conscience 
when  he  says,  "I  will  vote  for  the  motion 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  at  this  time, 
because  this  is  not  the  appropriate  time 
to  bring  it  up."  That  argument  has 
been  spoken  of  in  some  quarters  as  "hog- 
wash."  although  I  am  not  sui-e  whether 
this  is  an  appropriate  word  to  use  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shaU  yield  in  a 
moment. 

I  hope  that  even  Senators  who  might 
have  some  objection  to  the  bill  will  vote, 
tomorrow,  against  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  because  the  Senate  should 
reach  a  decision  on  this  question,  so  that 
the  people  can  decide  what  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  may  do. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  very  important  that 


the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  be  rejected, 
so  that  we  may  make  certain  that  a  final 
vote  on  this  question  will  be  taken  and 
a  final  decision  on  it  may  be  reached. 
I  hope  that  Senators  who  might  be 
opposed  to  this  measure  will  neverthe- 
less vote  against  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  so  that  at  this  time  we  may  come 
to  a  decision. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
with  much  trepidation  I  rise  to  question 
whether  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  have  a  right  to  impugn 
the  motive  of  any  Senator  who  does  not 
agree  with  them  on  the  problem  of  cast- 
ing a  vote  on  this  very  important  issue 
in  a  crucial  political  year. 

Madam  President,  every  Senator  knows 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee does  not  propose  to  make  a  re- 
port on  the  proposed  legislation  in  the 
near  future;  and  I.  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  regret  very  much  that  we  are  not 
following  reg\ilar  procedure  by  having 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  give  meticu- 
lous and  careful  consideration  to  legisla- 
tion which  has  such  great  importance  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  KEATING  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wiU  yield  to 
either  or  both  Senators. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
was  not  Impugning  the  motives  either  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  or  of  any  other 
Senator.  Any  Senator  who  sincerely  be- 
lieves he  is  against  this  legislation  has 
every  reason  to  vote  against  it  if  that  is 
the  way  he  feels.  If  a  Senator  Is  against 
the  legislation,  that  is  one  thing;  but  if 
he  intends  to  vote  against  it.  because,  as 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1  has  said,  of  the  way  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  Senate,  that  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  Senator 
is  against  it.  The  country  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  vote  for  or  against, 
and  not  a  question  of  procedure. 

That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  and 
I  was  not  trying  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  any  Senator. 

Finally,  as  to  the  point  about  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  for 
which  I  have  great  respect,  I  served,  in 
the  House,  as  did  other  Senators.  When 
the  House  wants  to  do  something,  it  will 
do  it.  I  sat  in  the  Chamber  in  1948  and 
I  watched  colleagues  vote  for  the 
Marshall  plan  who,  a  few  weeks  before, 
had  said  they  would  rather  Jump  out  of 
a  10-story  window  than  vote  for  it  if  It 
were  called  up;  but  when  it  came  before 
them,  they  voted  for  it,  because  their 
people  insisted  on  it.  The  same  is  true 
in  this  case.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
constituents  want  it.  It  will  be  voted  for. 
It  may  not  necessarily  come  out  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but 
there  are  ways  to  have  it  considered  by 
the  House,  whether  by  discharge  petition, 
going  to  conference,  suspending  the  rules 
and  getting  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  some 
other  way  of  getting  it  before  the  House, 
if  there  is  a  real  demand  that  It  be  done. 
There  will  be  no  such  demand,  and  it 
therefore  will  not  get  anywhere,  unless 
the  tttbling  motion  is  defeated  tomorrow 
and  the  Anderson  amendment  is  there- 
after adopted. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  my  dla- 
tmguished  friend  from  Idaho  to  know 
that  nothing  I  said  was  intended  to  im- 
pugn his  motives  or  those  of  any  other 
Senator.  We  assume  that  the  motives 
of  all  Members  of  this  body  are  of  the 
purest.  That  is  the  custom,  and  that  is 
the  assumption  I  am  happy  to  make.  If 
there  was  anything  in  my  remarks  which 
was  felt  to  impugn  the  motives  of  my 
good  friend  from  Idaho,  I  deeply  regret 
It. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish  to 
obtain  the  fioor  in  their  own  right,  and 
I  therefore  yield  the  floor. 
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SUGAR  IMPORTS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  President  signed  the  sugar 
bill  Saturday.  July  14,  and  the  Sugar 
Act  expired  on  June  30.  The  conference 
report  had  been  approved  in  the  House 
on  Saturday,  June  30,  and  was  carried 
over  until  Monday.  July  2,  in  the  Senate 
with  the  understanding  that  no  sugar 
could  come  into  this  country  over  the 
weekend. 

We  were  given  this  assurance  by  the 
administration.  While  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  President  on  July  2,  it  was  not 
signed  until  July  14.  As  late  as  last  week 
we  were  assured  that  the  situation  was 
under  control  even  though  the  President 
had  not  as  yet  signed  the  bill. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  President's 
reasons  for  delaying  his  signature,  but  It 
does  appear  that  during  the  2-week 
Interval  while  the  bill  has  been  on  the 
President's  desk  a  substantial  tonnage 
of  sugar  was  dumped  Into  this  country, 
which  means  that  there  have  been  tre- 
mendous windfall  proflts  ranging  as  high 
as  $56  per  ton  to  either  the  Importers  or 
the  exporters.  To  ascertain  the  extent 
of  these  windfall  profits.  I  directed  a 
telegram  to  Hon.  Charles  S.  Murphy, 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated 
today,  July  16,  1962,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wa«  Bvirprlaed  to  hear  tliat  the  sugar  blU 
waa  not  signed  until  Saturday  July  14.  Un- 
derstand that  during  this  Interval  It  waa 
possible  for  sugar  to  be  brought  into  this 
country  without  payment  of  any  additional 
Import  fees,  the  result  of  which  could  mean 
tremendous  windfall  proflts  to  Importers. 
Want  information  immediately  as  to  total 
tonnage  brought  into  this  country  during  the 
2-week  lapse  of  the  law  pending  its  signa- 
ture by  the  President,  the  names  of  the  im- 
porters, the  ports  and  dates  of  entry,  the  ton- 
nage involved,  and  the  countries  of  origin. 
Include  an  estimate  of  the  extra  proflts  in- 
volved for  each  shipment. 

John  J.  Wn.i.iAMS. 

US.  Senator. 

Since  this  telegram  was  sent,  working 
with  the  staff  of  our  committee  I  have 
found  sugar  aggregating  in  excess  of 
40.000  tons  which  was  brought  into  this 
country  during  the  lapse  of  this  law.  and 
we  have  no  assurance  that  this  repre- 
sents all. 

I  want  to  know  who  imported  this 
sugar  and  how  much  money  was  made 


on  it.  Part  of  it  came  from  coimtries 
which  under  the  law  will  have  a  quota, 
and  on  this  there  would  be  a  windfall 
profit  of  10  percent  of  the  $56  subsidy,  or 
$5.60.  I  understand  that  when  the  sixgar 
comes  from  a  quota  country  the  tonnage 
can  be  deducted  from  the  quota  of  the 
country,  but  the  country  will  still  re- 
ceive that  extra  $5.60.  When  the  im- 
ports come  from  nonquota  countries,  the 
full  $56  a  ton  additional  price  goes  to 
the  exporter  as  extra  profit.  This  could 
mean  a  tremendous  windfall  for  some- 
one. I  sent  this  telegram  to  get  a  com- 
plete compilation  of  all  the  sugar  that 
has  been  dumped  into  this  country  dur- 
ing the  2  weeks  that  elapsed  in  which 
there  was  no  Sugar  Act  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  President  had  delayed  sign- 
ing. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  urgency 
which  the  administration  placed  upon 
having  this  bUl  enacted  by  June  30,  I 
think  some  explanation  should  be  forth- 
coming as  to  why  his  signature  was  de- 
layed so  long. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  the 
amendment,  but  I  shaU  explain  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morse 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  12  through  16. 

On  page  11.  line  17.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sic.  1704.  (a)". 

On  page  12.  line  7,  strike  out  "ninety 
days"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-five 
days'". 

On  page  12.  line  15.  strike  out  "one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  unlta  of  service"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  hundred  and  five  units  of 
service". 

On  page  12.  line  23.  strike  out  "ninety 
days"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "forty-five 
days". 

On  page  32.  strike  out  everything  begin- 
ning with  the  last  word  on  line  25  and  down 
to  and  Including  the  word  "and"  on  Une  6  on 
page  33. 

In  section  1716  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act, 
as  added  by  the  Anderson  amendment  (6- 
29-62 — A),  and  fiirther  modified  on  July  12. 
1962.  strike  out  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (c)(2)  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(A)  inpatient  hospital  services,  with  no 
more  restrictive  limitations  than  are  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital 
services  which  constitute  reimbursable 
health  services,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  (A),  (B),  (C),  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (6).  Inpatient  hospital 
services  to  the  extent  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  except  that 
the  plan  may  provide  that  payment  for 
such  services  during  any  benefit  period  shall 
be  reduced  by  a  deduction  (or  that  a  charge 
for  such  services  will  be  made),  but  not  In 
excess  of  $20,  or  If  greater,  $10  mxiltlpUed  by 
the  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  nine,  for 
which  the  Individual  received  such  services 
In  such  period,  and  then  only  if  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  days  for  which  such 


services  will  be  provided  without  other 
charges,  or  for  which  payment  will  otherwise 
be  made  with  respect  to  such  services,  U 
Increased  to  at  least  ninety  days." 

In  such  section  1716  In  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  so  modified,  strike  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  (e)(3)  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  clause  (A).  (B).  (C),  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (5),  such  reimbursable 
health  services,  except  that  the  plan  may  pro- 
vide that  payment  for  such  services  during 
any  benefit  period  shall  be  reduced  by  a  de- 
duction (or  that  a  charge  for  such  services 
will  be  made),  but  not  in  excess  of  $20.  or 
if  greater.  $10  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days,  not  exceeding  9.  for  which  the  In- 
dividual received  such  services  in  such  period, 
and  then  only  If  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  days  with  respect  to  InpaUent  hospital 
services  is  Increased  from  the  nimiber 
specified  In  secUon  1704(b)  (1)  to  at  least  90 
days." 

In  such  section  1716  In  the  Anderson 
amendment  as  so  modified.  strUte  out  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsecUon  (f)  and  Insert  in 
lle«  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plan  to  which  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  subsection  (c)  (3)  Is  ap- 
plicable the  limitations  and  conditions  of 
payment  for  reimbursable  health  services 
under  the  preceding  sections  of  this  title 
shall  be  modified — 

"(A)  by  application  of  a  deductible 
amount  of  $20  or.  if  greater.  $10  multipUed  by 
the  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  nine,  for 
which  the  Individual  received  inpatient  hos- 
pital services  dtuing  a  benefit  period  and  sub- 
stitution of  a  ninety-day  limitation  of  the 
number  of  such  days  during  a  benefit  period 
for  the  forty-five-day  limitation  in  section 
1704(b);  and 

"(B)  the  substitution  of  a  limitation  of 
150  units  for  the  one-hundred-five-unit 
limiUtion  in  such  section  1704(b);  and  In 
such  case,  the  provisions  of  section  1710(a) 
shall  not  prevent  a  provider  of  services  from 
Imposing  a  charge  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  deductible  with  respect  to  Inpatient 
hospital  services,  but  such  charge  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  custooaarlly  charged  for 
such  services." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President, 
when  I  finish  my  speech,  I  shall  with- 
draw my  amendment.  I  shall  not  yield 
until  I  complete  my  statement. 

How  much  time  have  I  on  my 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need  within  the  30 
minutes. 

Madam  President,  my  amendment 
would  simply  strike  from  the  proposal 
before  us  the  provision  which  would  re- 
quire a  beneficiary  to  pay  from  his  own 
funds  at  the  time  of  his  illness  a  part  of 
the  hospital  bill. 

As  I  have  revised  it  since  first  intro- 
ducing it  on  Friday,  it  also  reduces  the 
number  of  days  of  hospital  coverage  to 
45  days. 

These  so-called  deductibles  are  set 
forth  on  page  1 1  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment and  call  for  a  payment  by  the  pa- 
tient of  from  $20  to  $90  for  inpatient  care 
and  of  $20  for  a  series  of  diagnostic 
tests. 

It  is  my  contention  that  such  deduct- 
ible charges  do  not  belong  in  this  bill. 
It  could  well  be  contended  that  deduct- 
ibles, which  serve  to  deter  the  poorer 
patient  from  getting  care  as  soon  as  he 
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needs  it,  do  not  belong  in  any  prepaid 
health  insurance  plan. 

Least  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  do  they 
belong  in  a  soundly  conceived  social 
security  program. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  reas- 
ons given  for  having  these  deductibles. 

Usually  they  are  two.  One  is  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  plan,  to  stop  over- 
hospitallzation  or  unnecessary  hospital- 
ization by  making  the  patient  pay 
something  for  each  use  of  service.  The 
second  argiunent  is  that  deductibles  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  plan;  that  to  drop 
them  will  require  an  increase  in  con- 
tributicms. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  arguments 
are  not  tenable  insofar  as  this  program 
Is  concerned. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  argument  that 
a  deductible  is  needed  to  prevent  un- 
necessary hospitalization.  Of  coiu-se.  it 
may  prevent  hospitalization.  The  sick 
person  who  does  not  have  the  $90  will  be 
prevented  from  going  to  the  hospital. 
But  will  it  be  "unnecessary  hospitaliza- 
tion" that  is  thus  prevented.  Madam 
President?  Who  knows?  The  man  with 
the  (90  can  get  in — regardless  of  his  need 
for  care,  if  this  is  our  only  protection. 
The  man  without  the  money  cannot  get 
in  no  matter  how  great  his  need.  And 
this,  Madam  President,  would  completely 
frustrate  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of 
the  measure — to  assme  our  older  people 
that  they  need  not  worry  about  the  costs 
of  necessary  hospitalization. 

Of  course,  we  need  to  devise  protections 
against  unnecessary  hospitalization — 
protective  devices  aimed  not  at  the  pa- 
tient, who  cannot  say  when  or  for  how 
long  he  is  to  be  hospitalized,  but  at  the 
doctor,  who  does  make  that  determina- 
tion. 

This  the  Anderson  amendments  do — 
admirably.  Following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Blue  C?rosa.  the  proposal 
requires  that  all  hospltaliwiUon  be  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  doctors  under 
the  hoapltallsation  review  plan  stipu- 
lated on  page  le^Une  11— and  spelled 
out  In  detail  on  page  20  of  th«  Anderson 
amendmenU.  This  lives  us  all  the  pro- 
tection we  need  and  glvrn  u  in  the  only 
form  I  nnd  aoosptablt.  II  prevents  un- 
necessary hospltaUaaUon.  It  does  not 
unfilrly  pmaUn  any  benenolary  as 
would  «  deduoUblt, 

MadMA  Pi^dtnt,  this  quMUon  of  iht 
UH  of  A  euh  dtdueUblt  to  provont  un- 
necessary uUUiaUon  of  hosplUU  bontnu 
Is,  unfot  tuuately,  UtUt  understood/  Par 
too  often  iKKjple.  Including  Members  of 
the  Congress,  have  been  load  to  equate 
It  with  the  deducUble  provisions  of  au- 
tomobile collision  Insurance.  The  de- 
ductible has  \A'orked  well  in  that  field. 
If  they  are  to  pay  part  of  the  cost,  people 
do  think  twice  before  sending  the  car 
to  a  garage  to  ha\e  a  dent  hammered 
out  of  the  fender.  That  is  fine.  But  the 
question  qf  whether  or  not  the  car  should 
be  hospitalized  for  repairs  is  hardly  the 
same  as  the  one  posed  when  a  doctor  says 
that  a  person  or  his  wife  should  enter 
the  hospital  for  a  lifesaving  operation. 

I  point  out  that  a  person  can  get 
automobCe  insurance  without  a  deduct- 
ible provision,  if  he  wishes  to  pay  the 
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premium.  The  deductible  provision  Is 
offered  as  a  part  of  the  sales  talk  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  salesman,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  premiimi.  Of  course, 
the  insurance  companies  know  that  in 
the  long  run  this  will  save  money  for 
them,  or  they  would  not  offer  the  option 
or  choice  on  the  part  of  the  insured. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  false  analogy  to 
argue  that  because  in  the  automobile  in- 
surance practice  there  is  a  deductible 
provision,  therefore  there  should  be  a 
deductible  provision  in  regard  to  hospi- 
talization for  a  human  being  who  is  sick 
and  may  need  hospitalization. 

A  person  does  not  ask  himself  then. 
"Should  I  lay  out  the  $90  deductible?" 
He  asks  only.  "Do  I  have  the  $90?  ' 
Herein  lies  the  great  difference.  Here 
we  are  dealing  not  with  things,  but  with 
Uving.  sentient  human  beings.  And 
here  what  is  done  should  depend  not  on 
what  the  dollars  say  but  on  what  the 
doctors  say. 

This  latter  point.  Madam  President, 
was  well  explained  in  the  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  issued 
from  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
That  report  said,  in  part: 

The  use  of  deductible  provisions  often 
functions  to  deter  necessary  care  as  opposed 
to  unnecessary  care.  When  Umlted  resources 
are  available  for  basic  necessities  such  as 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  eligible  aged 
individual  would  tend  to  postpone  necessary 
medical  care  In  order  to  apply  the  $25.  $50,  or 
$100  toward  those  other  necessities.  Such 
effect  does  not  encourage  the  early  and 
timely  care  that  prevenu  and  minimizes 
serious  illness.  The  problem  thus  becomes 
one  not  of  overutUization  of  services  but 
rather  one  of  underutillzatlon. 

The  basic  answer  to  controlling  unneces- 
sary usage  of  services  is  not  the  imposition 
of  fiscal  controls  upon  the  medically  In- 
digent which  force  the  individual  to  Judge 
the  necessity  and  urgency  of  care  In  rela- 
tion to  his  financial  situation.  The  answer 
lies  In  the  use  of  medical  controls  whereby 
the  aged  person's  physician  and  the  phy- 
siclaaa  wbo  comprise  medical  revlsw  boards 
ar«  responsible  for  the  dsclslona  as  to  the 
nscessity,  approprlatsnsu,  and  duration  of 
mtdlcal  oare. 

It  Is  on  th«  personal  physician  of  the 
IndlviduAl  that  w«  must  plaot  ftrst  rellauc* 
for  Melni  to  it  thnt  a  profram  of  me<Uo«l 
ears  U  not  expioitsd.  U  U  the  pltyslcUn 
and  only  ibe  pfayttoUn  who  eaa  Aeelde 
whether  a  patleat  shouM  be  hospitaltaed  aad 
for  how  )on|.  The  prohiema  of  vtnneoeeiary 
hospltalHatlOB  or  overly  proiui^fed  hospt- 
talttaUon,  or  Uhheeeesary  surtery  or  uutfuly 
proloAfed  eare  are  Mohlems  Invotvlnf  the 
whote  of  the  populaUoa  end  nf  eoaeern  to 
all  of  our  eommuntUM.  Any  preun**  at 
•nlvlttf  auch  prt>bl*ma  by  ln»roduel»if  a 
tVnanclal  eoatrol  oa  the  paUtnt  la  paienUy 
an  evaaion,  tt  saeaAa  almply  that  the  vir> 
tviAlly  pe»nUeaa  paUrnt  mny  b«  and  la  dtnlad 
car*  r«ffardlMa  of  his  medical  need  whareaa 
the  patient  to  whom  tha  daducUbl*  coat  la 
not  a  burdtn  may  get  th*  car«,  undtrgo  tha 
surg«ry,  or  occupy  a  badly  na«dad  hoapltal 
bed  regardlaas  of  his  mtdlcal  need. 

Controls  over  these  problems  must  be 
professional,  not  lay:  ethical,  not  financial. 
It  Is  not  sound  public  policy  to  encoxirage 
the  medical  profession  to  avoid  this  respon- 
sibility by  pretending  to  have  solved  the 
problem  through  placement  of  a  financial 
barrier  between  the  patient  and  the  care  he 
may  need.  In  fact,  the  deductible  serves 
only  to  bar  the  poorer  patient.  In  no  way 
does  It  deter  a  physician  from  authorizing 
the  provision  of  unnecessary  services  for 
those  who  can  pay  the  deductible  charges. 


for  whatever  services  the  physician  may  be 
wllUng  to  let  the  patient  believe  he  needs. 
or  for  services  which  the  physician  believes 
are  not  needed  but  which  he  will  counte- 
nance. 8uoh  actions  in  effect  constitute  the 
perpetration  of  a  fraud  on  the  medical  care 
fund.  This  behavior  cannot  be  Justified 
simply  because  he  or  his  paUent  find  it  more 
convenient  or  because  the  physician  is 
afraid  of  losing  his  patient  to  another  more 
complacent,  less  ethical  physician. 

We  repeat:  The  prevention  of  overutUiza- 
tion or  exploitation  of  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram—whether It  be  Kerr-Mills,  Blue  Cross, 
commercial  insurance  or  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration program — Is  a  responsibility 
first  of  the  Individual  doctor  and  secondly, 
of  the  medical  profession.  Concern  Is  often 
expressed  over  the  possibility  that  Individual 
physicians  will  succumb  to  the  temptation 
of  hospitalizing  people  unnecessarily  for  the 
convenience  of  the  physician  or  patient.  It 
Is  on  the  physician's  colleagues,  f\inctlonlng 
on  medical  review  boards,  that  we  must  rely 
for  the  Imposition  of  proper  and  effective 
disciplinary  controls  over  the  presumably 
few  malefactors  or  IrrssponslbU  people  In 
the  profession.  Any  suggestion  that  a  de- 
ductible, a  financial  bar  to  utilization  of 
services,  solves  this  problem  of  medical  ethics 
Is  sheer  nonsense. 

As  that  report  also  points  out.  both 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and 
Blue  Cross  have  urged  hospitals  to  estab- 
lish review  boards.  The  desirability  of 
such  committees  is  vh-tually  self-evident. 
Doctors — not  dollars — should  determine 
the  appropriateness  and  extent  of  hos- 
pital care. 

The  committee's  report  is,  I  believe,  a 
complete  and  irrefutable  answer  to  the 
claim  that  we  must  have  a  deductible 
in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  over- 
extended hospitalization. 

On  the  second  claim — that  abolishing 
the  deduction  would  Increase  the  cost — 
I  point  out  that  reducing  the  hospital 
days  to  45  will  bring  us  out  at  Just  about 
the  same  cost.  Actuarial  experts  tell 
me  that  90  days  with  a  $90  deductible 
costs  just  about  the  same  as  45  days  with 
no  deduction. 

We  have  contended,  quite  rightly,  that 
the  passage  of  this  proposed  leglslaUon 
will  greatly  stimulate  the  sale  of  private 
health  Insuranoe  beoausc  It  will  take 
care  of  that  part  of  the  health  oosU  of 
older  people  which  Is  hardest  to  moot— 
hospiuilaallon.  With  the  basic  hospital 
costs  taken  care  of,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies win  be  able  to  offer  supplomaD- 
tary  poUolts  at  premiums  which  most 
of  our  oMtr  people  win  be  able  tu  afford. 
With  the  amendment,  we  xk-ould  render 
It  unntcMsary  for  our  older  people  to 
have  to  "stash  away"  IIO  apiece  for  pos- 
sible tnpaUent  hosplUl  can>  IT  my 
amendment  >fc««i"«  adopted,  the  single 
beneficiary  would  be  able  to  use  his  too 
and  the  elderly  couple  its  $160  to  buy 
supplemental  health  insurance,  most 
likely  to  cover  doctors'  bills. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  45  days'  cover- 
age of  the  amendment  would  take  care 
of  93.5  percent  of  all  hospital  sUys  by 
persons  65  and  over.  Figures  furnished 
me  by  the  Special  Comjnittee  on  Aging 
show  that  only  6.5  percent  of  these  peo- 
ple remain  in  a  hospital  more  than  45 
days. 

That  is  the  thesis  in  this  whole  argu- 
ment with  regard  to  a  90 -day  provision 
and  the  $90  deducUble.  It  has  resulted 
in  giving  a  false  impression  to  the  Amer- 
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ican  people  that  hospitalization  of  the 
older  people  lasts  for  a  longer  period 
than  45  days.  That  does  not  happen  to 
be  the  case.  Hospital  stays  for  this  age 
group  are  longer  than  for  any  other  but 
very  few  last  as  long  as  90  days. 

I  wish  to  read  this  vital  statistic  again, 
because  I  think  it  drives  a  large  hole 
through  the  argument  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  deductible  provision. 

To  repeat,  the  45  days'  coverage  of  the 
amendment  would  take  care  of  93.5  per- 
cent of  all  hospital  stays  by  persons  65 
and  over.  Figures  furnished  me  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  show  that 
only  6.5  percent  of  these  people  remain 
in  a  hospital  more  than  45  days.  Since 
the  bill  as  now  written  also  gives  them 
additional  coverage  for  stays  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  for  nursing  care  in  their 
own  homes.  I  expect  that  the  45 -day 
coverage  would  in  practice  prove  to  be 
entirely  ample. 

Let  me  add  that  I  think  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ak- 
DERSON  ]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  has  been  outstanding  In 
preparing  the  Anderson-Javlts  amend- 
ment. I  know  how  difficult  it  has  been 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  complexities 
of  this  subject. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  2\^  million 
or  3  million  people,  as  some  estimates 
have  it,  who  are  already  65  or  over  and 
are  not  covered  either  by  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement. 

The  sectloi^s  dealing  with  administra- 
tion of  the  program,  also  impress  me  as 
being  very  sound.    1 1 

This  deductible  ftature,  however,  dis- 
tresses me,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
King-Anderson  and  Anderson-Javlts 
amendments,  I  feel  that  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  improve  the  proposal  as  much 
as  possible. 

Undoubtedly,  what  I  am  proposing  to- 
day is  a  perfecting  amendment.  It  does 
not  pertain  to  the  basic  principle  of  this 
whole  issue,  which  is  that  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  be  esUbllshed  as  a  part 
of  social  Insurance.  I  am  very  anxious 
that  we  remove  the  heavy  dependence  of 
the  elderly  upon  charity  either  from 
their  relatives  or  from  the  public  for 
adequato  medical  care.  That  sltustlon 
to  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation  All  that  has 
btan  said  in  thu  debate  about  advancas 
in  private  iiuuranof  and  Ute  Kerr4y|Uto 
Pi^ram  dooi  not  ohange  the  faet  that 
ntithar  of  thoet  BMthodi  hu  ohanitd 
ihi.t  d<»v>*^>d^et  upon  charity  by  a  ttry 
larBo  jK^ix-f^ntagt  of  the  elderly. 

It  has  seemed  rather  unique  to  mt 
that  the  basic  position  of  the  American 
Medical  Associatlon^and  it  has  been 
echoed  by  opponents  of  the  Anderson- 
Javlts  amcndmenU^as  been  that  a 
means  test  of  some  kind  must  remain  a 
requirement  of  any  public  medical  plan. 
We  have  heard  this  proposal  denounced 
for  many  days  because  It  is  not  based  on 
so-called  need. 

The  AMA  Is  the  last  organization  In 
the  world  that  should  be  insisting  upon 
an  investigation  of  each  individual's  in- 
come and  sources  of  support  before  that 
individual  may  take  part  in  auny  govern- 
mental medicid  care  system. 

I  wonder  what  the  reaction  of  the 
associaUon  wouM  be  if  It  were  suggested 
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that  every  doctor  undergo  a  means  test 
before  his  bills  were  paid  under  Kerr- 
Mills. 

The  group  of  doctors  for  which  the 
AMA  apparently  speaks  are  the  loudest 
in  their  condemnation  of  any  invasion 
of  privacy,  either  their  own  or  of  what 
they  call  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 
But  they  Insist  that  the  privacy  of  the 
elderly  be  Invaded  when  It  comes  to 
medical  care. 

The  social  security  approach  to  the 
income  problems  of  retirement  has 
proved  workable  and  successful.  It  per- 
mits minimum  care  for  all  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  insurance  program.  Of 
course,  that  means  that  not  everyone 
will  pay  in  the  same  amount  and  not 
everyone  will  use  the  same  benefits,  but 
that  is  true  of  any  insvirance-tjrpe  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  past  when  we 
should  put  minimum  health  needs  on  the 
same  basis. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  pr-jss  my  amendment  today. 
The  Anderson-Javlts  amendment  as  it 
now  stands  is  a  great  forward  step.  I 
know  that  it  is  understood  by  millions 
of  supporters  throughout  the  country  to 
provide  90  days  of  hospital  coverage, 
with  $90  deductible,  and  I  can  understand 
that  to  change  that  coverage  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  even  when  it  does  not  affect  the 
total  cost  of  the  program,  would  cause 
considerable  confusion  among  its  sup- 
porters. So  having  pointed  out  some  de- 
fects in  this  particular  provision  of  the 
bill,  I  shall  at  the  close  of  my  speech 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  will  not 
only  be  passed  by  the  Senate  but  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Once  we  have 
established  this  principle  involved  In  the 
Anderson-Javlts  measure,  then  we  can 
proceed  with  perfecting  it  along  the  lines 
I  have  been  discussing. 

I  wish  the  RxcoRD  to  show  that  I  shall 
discuss  the  subject  before  the  Senate  in 
the  future,  because,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
Senate  Is  about  to  pass  a  measure  that 
will  need  great  Improvement  In  regard 
to  the  deducUble  feature, 

X  am  a  realtot  with  respect  to  the  Into- 
laUve  proeast.  X  know  how  Important 
U  is  through  our  votM  tomorrow  and 
Ui  our  gubiaqucnt  votai  on  the  mtaiuro, 
to  plaot  on  tha  sututt  booki  for  tht  firtt 
ttmt  tht  vitally  tmportaat  prtnelplt  of 
mtdlcal  eart  for  tht  agtd  undar  a  loctal 
•teurity  system.  Being  a  rtallst,  X  am 
awart  of  the  faet  that  prtMlng  my 
amendment  in  regard  to  dtduotlbillty 
might  afford  an  ablli.  a  ratlonallBation 
or  an  excuse  for  some  Senators  to  vote 
against  the  Anderson-Javlts  amendment 
because  of  the  Morse  amendment  on  de- 
ductibility. I  have  no  intention  of 
Jeopardising  and  endangering  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Anderson-Javlts  amendment, 
which  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor.  But  in 
my  judgment  after  the  deductible  fea- 
tures of  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment have  become  understood  in  our 
country,  there  will  be  an  insistent  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  public  opinion  to 
eliminate  the  deductible  feature  from 
the  law  because,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is 
unsotmd,  unwise,  and  unnecessary. 


I  have  made  these  arguments  today  In 
supp<»t  of  the  principle  because  I  know 
that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Morse 
amendment,  which  seeks  to  eradicate  de- 
ductibility under  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment,  will  undoubtedly  become 
the  law  of  our  land. 

With  those  arguments  in  support  of 
my  amendment,  I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
titude of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much.  I  should  like  to  remind  him  of 
an  incident  that  he  may  have  forgotten. 
In  1956  a  question  arose  with  respect  to 
disability.  The  Finance  Committee 
wrote  into  the  measure  at  that  time  an 
age  limit  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
took  the  position  that  the  age  limit  was 
not  necessary.  We  voted  him  down.  We 
were  experimenting.  We  were  impro- 
vising as  we  went  along. 

Pour  years  later  we  discovered  that  his 
original  proposal  was  correct.  We  made 
the  necessary  change.  Perhaps  that  will 
be  the  process  in  respect  to  his  amend- 
ment. I  very  much  awreciate  the  at- 
titude he  has  tsiken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  comment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  As  I  said 
in  my  earlier  remarks.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anbsk- 
soNl  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  for  the  great  contribution 
they  have  made  to  the  legislative  process 
by  way  of  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment. I  go  along  with  them  all  the 
way.  I  have  taken  the  exception  I  have 
noted  with  regard  to  their  amendment. 
Only  time  will  prove  who  is  correct.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  Important  thing  is 
to  get  the  principle  of  a  health  program 
under  social  security  Into  operation.  We 
can  perfect  the  measure  at  a  later  date. 
Mr.  JAVIT&  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOMI.  X  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  NewTork. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  X  should  Ukt  to  txprtM 
my  apprtolaUon  lo  tht  •tnatorfrom 
Ortfon.  whon  ouilomaiv  undtrttandtni 
of  tht  iHtolatlvt  prootti  to  tUnpUfytnt 
and,  tn  my  oDlnioa,  prtttrvtng  Iht  tx« 
pttutloni  whioh  wt  havt  with  rtiptel  to 
tht  aeUon  of  Iht  Stnalt  lomonowx  II 
Itqullttypiealofhtm,  But  Ihttt  thtntt 
oan  ntvtr  bt  taktn  for  granttd.  X  Join 
with  Iht  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
ANoaatON)  In  expressing  not  alone  our 
own  appreciation,  but  also  what  I  think 
is  the  appreciaUon  of  all  Senators  who 
support  the  present  effort  for  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  done  to  help 
the  program  very  materially. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  in  answer  to  the 
speech  made  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush],  containing  a  reply 
to  questions  which  I  raised  earlier  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  amendment,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

STATKMrNT    BT    SKN&TOS   MOKSX 

In  hU  floor  speech  on  July  13  the  very 
able  and  dlstln^lshed  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  assembled  some  excellent  an- 
•wers  to  the  objectioiu  I  had  raised  earlier 
to  his  amendment.  In  large  part,  however, 
his  answers  rest  on  faith  that  the  Insurance 
Industry  will  rise  above  {H'ontA  to  provide 
health  Insurance  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
aged  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay  with  the 
help  of  the  99  payment  from  the  trust  fund. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  share  his  faith,  and 
I  therefore  find  his  answers  less  than  pur- 
suasive. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  our  debate, 
there  are  several  points — based  on  facts 
rather  than  hopes — which  I  would  like  to 
get  on  record  because  they  may  well  recur 
in  the  days  ahead. 

Propoeals  like  that  sponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  are — on  their  face — 
either  underfinanced  or  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that  private  Insurance  carriers  will 
reject  many  older  people. 

In  his  floor  speech,  my  friend  and  colleague 
said:  "I  estimate  there  will  be  about  12  mil- 
lion persons  eligible  under  the  social  security 
system  who  would  be  eligible  for  these  bene- 
fits. We  divide  that  number  into  $12  bil- 
lion and  arrive  at  the  cost  of  approximately 
•100  a  year." 

Also  in  the  explanatory  memorandum  ac- 
companying his  amendment,  he  had  stated: 
"The  eligible  population  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  take  advantage  of  this  program 
will  be  12,200.000  in  1962;  15.100.000  In  1970 
and  20,000,000  In  1980." 

With  reference  to  the  estimate  of  12.2  mil- 
lion In  1963,  it  sho\ild  be  pointed  out  that 
there  will  be  at  that  time  about  14»/4  million 
persons  who  would  meet  the  basic  eligibility 
qualifications  of  the  Bush  bill — who  would 
be  65  or  older  and  eligible  for  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

I  would  think  that  everyone  who  is  eli- 
gible wovad  be  quick  to  accept  the  offer  of 
•  108  toward  the  purchase  of  health  insur- 
ance. Why,  then,  did  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut estimate  that  only  12.2  million  will 
take  advantage  of  this  program?  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  he  contemplated  that  the  other  3^ 
million  will  be  rejected  by  Insurance  car- 
riers? 

Could  this  be  what  is  meant  by  not  tak- 
ing advanUge  of  the  proposal? 

And  what  about  his  estimate  of  15.1  mil- 
lion In  1970  when  more  than  17  million  peo- 
ple over  66  will  be  eligible  for  OASI  alone 
and  possibly  another  half  million  as  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries? 

How  in  good  conscience  can  the  other  2% 
million  be  denied  health  benefits  after  they 
have  paid  the  increase  In  payroll  taxes  which 
Is  specifically  for  the  health  benefits? 

If  the  discrepancy  In  the  figures  cannot 
be  charged  up  to  the  unwillingness  of  tnsxir- 
ance  carriers  to  underwrite  the  risk,  one 
would  expect  virtually  all  the  eligible  group 
to  take  advantage  of  the  program.  In  this 
case,  the  costs  would  be  much  greater  than 
anticipated  and  the  program  would  be  se- 
riously underfinanced. 

While  stressing  the  point  that  costs  are  un- 
predictable for  the  service  benefits  proposed 
in  the  Anderson  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  nevertheless  recognizes 
that  the  $9  monthly  which  he  proposes 
might  turn  out  to  be  too  little  for  those  who 
take  advantage  of  this  payment.  He  states: 
"Additionally,  the  allegation  that  a  $9 
payment  may  be  worthless  10  or  20  years 
from  now  is  specious.  It  applies  equally  to 
the  existing  social  security  system.  If  liv- 
ing costs  rise,  it  may  be  assumed  that  exist- 
ing social  security  benefits  will  be  periodi- 
cally adjusted  by  the  Congress.  If  health 
care   costs   rise,   payments  under  the  Bush 
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amendment  would  also  be  periodically  ad- 
Justed." 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement 
that  the  passage  of  yean  can  erode  the  value 
of  a  cash  benefit,  I  might  point  out  that 
there  Is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
cash  retirement  benefits  paid  under  the 
social  security  system  and  the  proposed  cash 
Indemnity  for  health  costs.  The  formiila 
which  determines  the  retirement  benefit  Is 
based  on  earnings,  which  can  be  expected 
to  rise  In  more  or  less  the  same  manner  as 
prices.  This  Is  not  the  case  for  proposed 
cash  benefits  for  health   Insxirance. 

One  final  point.  My  first  objection  to  the 
proposal  put  forth  by  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut was — 

"Any  program  that  offers  a  fixed  cash,  and 
perhaps  worthless  Indemnity  rather  than 
specified  medical  services  cannot  meet  the 
special  problems  of  the  aged." 

In  answer,  he  said:  "My  reply  is  that  this 
Is  an  indictment  of  the  existing  social  se- 
curity system,  which  provides  benefits  In 
cash  only,  leaving  complete  freedom  to  the 
individual  to  spend  the  money  he  receives 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  ao  forth.  If 
this  objection  Is  valid,  then  the  existing 
system  should  be  changed  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  provide  all  the  ne- 
cessities of  life — house  the  individual  in 
a  Federal  dormitory,  feed  him  in  a  com- 
munal dining  room,  buy  his  clothing,  and 
so  forth — Instead  of  giving  him  cash  to 
spend  as  he  chooses." 

Arguments  like  this  have  appeared  fre- 
quently enough  In  the  last  few  days  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

The  answer  is  very  simple  and  very  obvi- 
ous to  anyone  who  la  not  trying  to  becloud 
the  issue. 

The  problem  of  individual  financing  of 
health  costs  is  completely  different  from 
that  for  such  Items  as  food  and  housing. 
Housing  and  food  costs  recur  month  after 
month  in  more  or  less  the  same  amount  and 
can  therefore  be  budgeted.  Medical  costs, 
in  contrast,  are  uneven  in  their  incidence 
and — on  an  individual  basis — are  largely 
unpredictable. 

The  implication  that  the  Oovemment 
proposes  health  insxirance  because  it  cannot 
trust  older  people  to  spend  their  money 
wisely  Is  Insulting  to  our  aged  population. 
Younger  people  have  health  Insurance — 
much  of  It  financed  by  their  employers,  as  a 
result  of  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
Yet  would  anyone  argue  that  this  is  because 
they  can't  be  triisted  to  spend  their  wages 
wisely? 


PROPOSED  MORATORIUM  ON 
RAILROAD  MERGERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony which  I  gave  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  E^efattvir]  Is  chairman, 
in  support  of  a  bill  that  would  provide 
for  a  moratorium  imtll  1963  on  railroad 
mergers,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  The  testimony  starts  on  page 
1324  of  the  transcript  and  ends  on 
page  1339. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stateicxnt    of    Hon.    Watni    Moasx,    VS. 

SxNATOR  From  thi  Statk  or  Oezgon 
Senator  Moksk.  Mr.  Chalmxan  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  owe  you  an  apology 
for  not  having  mimeographed  copies  of  my 
statement.  They  will  be  here,  I  am  s\ire, 
before  I  finish.  I  do  not  even  have  one 
myself.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  stencil,  which 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  lateness  of  the 


hour  that  I  completed  thla,  but  I  can  raad 
from  this,  and  the  mimeographed  copy  will 
be  filed  with  you,  I  hope,  before  I  finish 
reading,  certainly  shortly  thereafter. 

There  is  currently  a  movement  toward  to- 
tal reorganization  and  great  concentration 
of  the  railroad  Industry.  Seventy-three  per- 
cent of  railroad  assets  in  the  Nation  are  In- 
volved in  current  merger  proceedings.  One 
of  the  applications  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asks  approval  of  the 
consolidation  of  two  railroads  which  are 
number  one  and  nximber  three  in  size — the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  With  such  a  vast  move- 
ment afoot,  the  attention  of  Congress  must 
be  engaged.  The  Congress  has  always  con- 
cerned Itaelf,  and  properly,  with  questions  of 
competition  and  monopoly,  and  the  adequacy 
and  development  of  the  national  transporta- 
Uon  plant.  Now  is  certainly  not  the  time 
for  a  head-in-the-sand  posture. 

Out  in  my  section  of  the  coiintry.  the  great 
Pacific  Northwest,  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  proposed  railroad  mergers  exists 

It  undoubtedly  will  be  one  of  the  poli- 
Ucal  issues  of  the  campaign  this  fall,  as  far 
as  various  economic  groups  are  concerned 
and  I  would  think  that  a  problem  such  as 
this  could  be  considered,  at  least  In  the  first 
Instance,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istrative law  problems  and  policies  involved 
and  that  Is  why  I  make  this  plea  today  for 
the  support  of  the  moratorium  legislation 

Mergers  In  the  railroad  industry  have  been 
a  subject  of  Federal  law  since  late  in  the 
last  century.  They  were  governed  by  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  then  also  by  the  Clayton 
Act,  untU  1920.  They  are  presently  gov- 
V^l^  ^  *^*  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of 
i»40.  That  act,  as  implemented  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  b«  adequate  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  the  present  sltuaUon. 

Defined  most  broadly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  public  interest  is  composed  ot  two  ele- 
ments: (1)  Adequate,  efficient,  and  economic 
transportation  wherever  it  is  nested:  »nd 
(2)  the  fuUest  competlUon  to  the  extent 
that  It  is  compatible  with  adequate,  efllcient 
and  economic  transporUtlon.  Whole  areas' 
communities,  and  industriee  depend  upon 
the  transportation  system,  and,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  that  mean*  raU  transportation. 
AOXQUATX.  rmcixm,  and  bconomic 

TEA  NSPOKTATION 

The  1940  act  does,  indeed,  pay  llpservlce 
to  the  criterion  of  adequacy  of  transporta- 
tion service.  However,  not  enoiigh  U  done 
to  promote  or  to  insure  such  adequacy.  The 
standard    is   more    worshiped    than    served. 

Neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, nor  any  Interest  which  might  op- 
pose a  merger,  such  as  shippers.  SUtes,  and 
communities,  at  labor,  participate  in  the 
planning  of  these  mergers  or  the  weighing 
of  alternatives.  The  first  opportunity  of 
these  adverse  or  pubUc  interest  spokesmen 
to  have  any  say  is  found  in  the  limited  op- 
portunity to  attempt  to  convince  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  the  pro- 
posed merger  is  not  consistent  with  the 
public  interest. 

What  I  have  in  mind  here  is  that  maybe 
we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a  pretrial 
hearing  such  as  we  have  in  the  Federal 
co\u^  In  regard   to   other  matters. 

It  is  not  a  complete  analogy,  but  it  is 
somewhat  analogous. 

I  certainly  think  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  some  opportunity  for  the  people  who 
are  subsequently  going  to  be  the  litigants 
or  possible  litigants  to  have  something  to 
say  about  the  development  of  the  merger 
scheme    In    the    first    Instance. 

There  Is  no  opportunity  to  urge  that  some 
other  arrangement,  even  the  status  quo. 
promotes  the  public  Interest,  or  Is  more 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  than  the 
proposal  of  the  applicants. 
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Even  the  opportunity  which  U  offered  ap- 
pears to  be  Ulusory.  Paul  A.  Easmussen, 
the  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and 
Warehoxise  Conunlsslon,  testified  before  this 
subcommittee  that  In  the  Northern  Unes 
case,  In  any  area  Involving  the  Great  North- 
em,  Northern  Pacific,  Burlington,  and 
8P.  &  S.  railroads.  Involving  17  States,  26,000 
mUea  of  tracks,  66,000  railroad  employees, 
and  •S  billion  of  Investment,  the  merger  ap- 
plication was  6  months  In  preparation,  and 
cost  the  applicants  several  million  dollars. 
By  contrast,  the  States  and  communities  had 
only  a  few  months  tMtice,  and  did  not  have 
time  to  obtain  the  needed  appropriations  to 
prepare  their  oppositions.  Indeed,  as  Chair- 
man Rasmusten  testified,  his  State  commis- 
sion did  not  liave  time  to  obtain  the  money 
to  buy  a  copy  of  the  transcript. 

A  study  on  the  staff  level  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  entitled  "Rail- 
road Consollc  atlons  and  the  Public  Inter- 
est— A  Prellnr.lnary  Examination,"  which  is 
dated  March  1962.  compels  the  conclusion 
that  adequacy,  efficiency,  and  economy  of 
service  expectad  to  result  from  a  rail  merger 
are  not  now  jiroperly  measured  and  Judged. 
RellabiUty,  s.')eed,  convenience.  fiexlbUlty, 
scheduled  fre<iuency,  and  geographical  cov- 
erage are  not  now  separately  tested  (p.  66). 
Whether  trani;port  patrons  are  likely  to  en- 
Joy  savings,  iind  whether  diseconomies  of 
scale  are  likely  to  result,  are  not  now  con- 
sidered (p.  67).  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  not  employ  any  standard 
method  of  te^itlng  efficiency,  such  as  gross 
ton-miles  per  train  hour  (pp.  67-68).  The 
impact  on  Io<:alities  and  regloiu  Is  not  a 
separate  criterion  (pp.  72-73).  The  require- 
ments of  the  national  defense  are  hardly 
considered  at  all  (p.  78) . 

Further,  according  to  the  ICC  staff  study, 
the  longrange  development  of  railroad  serv- 
ice, which  mu.it  be  the  most  Important  cri- 
terion of  all,  us  not  now  a  distinct  testing 
factor  (p.  73). 

There  Is  anDther  dangerous  shortcoming 
In  the  present  procedure,  which  Is  Implicit, 
although  not  expressed.  In  the  staff  study: 
the  parUes  with  special  Interests  choose  the 
areas  of  consideration.  Thus,  the  applicant 
railroads  urge  econcimies  and  a  better  capi- 
tal position,  and  they  submit  evidence  In 
support.  Opponent  railroads  force  consid- 
eration of  traffc  diversion.  Labor  urges  the 
effect  on  emrloyment.  Theee.  then,  are 
matters  which  get  the  most  thorough  con- 
sideration, and  the  more  general  pubUc  in- 
terest receives  little  attention.  Deals  are 
made  or  conditions  are  Impoeed;  the  major 
opponenu  are  .quieted,  and  there  Is  nothing 
to  show  that  Ihe  merger  Is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest. 

With  this  ba':kground.  I  submit,  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  n  ithing  more  than  an  incanta- 
tion which  bltsses  whatever  arrangements 
the  railroad  managements  have  themselves 
worked  out. 

niESEavATioN  or  coiiprnriON 
The  preserve  tion  of  competition  Is  the 
force  upon  which  we  rely  for  good  service 
and  the  proper  allocation  of  resources.  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  rail-to-rail  cconpetition 
as  a  spur  to  innovation  in  technology,  pric- 
ing, scheduling,  or  car  design.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  rall-to-rall  competition  as  an 
assurance  of  g<K>d  service,  as  State  Commis- 
sioners MacDonald  and  Rasmussen  have 
testified  in  this  hearing  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. Rall-to-rall  competition  is  also 
a  spur  to  the  industrial  development  of  the 
area  served  by  each  compeUtor  railroad. 
Without  competition,  rail-bound  freight,  a 
not  Inconsiderable  class,  will  suffer  from  de- 
teriorating 8er^lce  and  higher  prices.  It  Is 
only  in  compet:tlon  by  the  firms  in  the  same 
industry  that  each  competitor  has  similar 
cost  structures  and  products,  so  that  each 
can  come  near  to  duplicating  a  rival's  prices 
and  services.    Competition  between  different 
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modes  must  always  be  llnxlted— the  differ- 
ence In  cost  structure  provides  sheltered  mar- 
kets in  which  one  mode  has  an  advantage 
over  all  rivals. 

Oxnpetition  is  left  in  a  peculiar  Umbo  un- 
der the  present  law  and  procedure.  The 
raUroads  were  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws 
until  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  In 
that  law.  Congress  directed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  NaUons  railways 
into  "a  limited  number  of  systems."  taking 
into  account,  among  other  considerations, 
preservation  of  competition  so  far  as  possible. 
Thus,  while  the  railroads  were  relieved  of  the 
appUcaUon  of  the  antitrust  laws,  they  were 
expected  to  combine  under  a  plan  to  be 
worked  out  under  rather  specific  lines  by 
the  Conunlsslon. 

The  1920  act  consolidation  program  mis- 
carried and.  In  1940.  Congress  eliminated  the 
requirement  that  consolidations  conform  to 
a  plan.  It  substituted  merely  the  require- 
ment that  the  transaction  be  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest.  Although  competition 
was  no  longer  expressly  mentioned,  the  In- 
tersUte  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
courts  have  properly  held  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  competition  Is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  public  Interest. 

It  was  decided  in  the  McLean  Trucking 
Company  case.  321  U.S.  67  (1944).  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  over  a  vigorous  dissent,  that 
Congress  had  not  provided  that  competition 
Is  any  more  Important  an  element  of  the 
public  Interest  than  any  other  element. 
Thus,  the  relative  weight  to  be  given  com- 
petition is  a  matter  for  the  Judgment  of  the 
IOC.  Were  the  ICC  to  find  that  competition 
wUl  be  substantially  lessened,  it  might,  in  its 
Judgment,  also  find  that  one  or  more  favor- 
able characteristics  of  a  transaction  out- 
weigh the  injury  to  competition,  and  approve 
the  merger.  Because  of  the  doctrine  of  def- 
erence to  administrative  expertise,  there  Is 
no  effective  review  in  the  courts,  tmless  there 
can  be  shown  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
discretion,  and  that  is  very,  very  difficult. 

This  failure  to  accord  competition  any  firm 
protection  is  further  brought  out  in  the 
ICC  stoff  study.  We  are  told  that  the  Com- 
mission has  not  developed  any  method  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  competition 
has  been  lessened  under  a  rail  merger  (p. 
70).  Opinion  concerning  the  proper  num- 
ber of  railroads  to  insure  beneficial  competi- 
tion varies  widely  (p.  69),  but  apparently, 
the  Commission  has  no  policy  on  the  matter. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
no  policy  which  it  may  apply  to  each  merger 
application  to  Insure  that  we  end  up  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  raUroads  of  fairly 
equal  economic  power  in  each  region:  a 
competitive  railroad  industry  structure. 
The  Importance  of  comjjetition  is  a  value 
Judgment  and  not  a  matter  of  expertise. 
The  salient  fact  Is  that  whether  a  competi- 
tive or  a  monopolistic  railroad  Industry 
structure  will  eventuate,  depends  upon  the 
predispositions  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Con- 
gress thus  abdicates  its  responsibility  by 
leaving  this  vital  Judgment  to  a  regulatory 
body,  without  pxrovldlng  what  would  appear 
to  be  any  substantive  guide. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ICC  staff  study, 
we  are  told  that  the  motor  carriers  and 
the  airlines  are  also  tending  toward  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  carriers;  that  it 
Is  possible  that  the  future  will  see  a  very 
limited  number  of  carriers,  possibly  only  one 
of  each  mode  on  many  routes;  and  that  In- 
termodal  competition  may  thus  be  impaired 
by  a  refraining  from  price  comj)etitlon  (pp. 
76-76).  This  Is  a  warning  which  we  should 
take  seriously.  Competition  is  essential  to 
our  free  enterprise  economy  and  is  reepon- 
sible  for  many  of  its  bleasings.  Tlie  Con- 
gress is  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
competition. 


I  am  in  favor  of  S.  3097  as  a  necessary 
first  step  to  allow  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration sulBcient  time  to  responsibly 
consider  the  matters  about  which  I  have 
spoken.  A  moratorium  on  antiocwnpetltlve 
mergers  is  necessary  because  we  are  already 
late,  but  it  wiu  prevent  our  being  too  late. 
I  want  to  make  very  clear  to  this  committee 
that  1  am  not  taking  the  poelUon  today  that 
I  am  opposed  to  any  and  aU  mergers. 

It  may  be,  after  we  have  worked  out  the 
criteria  that  I  have  alluded  to,  that  we 
should  have  some  mergers,  and  if  the  facts 
show  that  we  need  the  mergers  In  the  public 
Interest,  then  I  am  for  the  movers. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  a  system  of  mergers, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  does  not  lay  great  stress  on  the 
criterion  of  competition. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  I  think  can  very  well  be 
a  sudden  shift  of  the  American  public 
opinion  In  this  whole  monopoly  field,  even 
in  our  time. 

If  we  lay  the  foundations  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  this  conmilttee,  for  a 
strengthening  at  monopolistic  control  over 
the  economy  of  otu-  people  for  a  downgrad- 
ing of  competition  as  a  criterion  for  keeping 
a  vital,  free  economy  working  In  this  country, 
the  public  reaction  may  very  well  be  that  If 
it  is  monopoly  we  are  going  to  have  without 
competition  present,  then  let  us  have  a 
government  monopoly. 

If  the  fsujts  bear  out  what  Is  alleged  to  be 
true  In  some  Instances,  and  what  Is  being 
alleged  to  be  true  in  my  part  of  the  country 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  mergers,  there  wlU 
be  a  stifilng  of  competition  and  a  placing 
of  consumers  at  the  mercy  of  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. This  Is  a  situation  in  which,  I  am 
afraid,  we  are  giving  up  more  and  more  of 
our  effective  legislative  control. 

Then  the  people  will  say,  "Let's  own  them 
ourselves." 

If  anyone  In  this  country  thinks  that  you 
cannot  have  a  sudden  change  In  public  opin- 
ion, take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  at  the 
very  moment  we  sit  here  in  connection  with 
this  whole  satellite  program. 

For  I  want  to  warn  my  administration  to- 
day that  there  is  a  great  shift  taking  place 
against  the  proposal  of  this  administra- 
tion to  establish  the  kind  of  a  monopoly  that 
they  are  seeking  to  establish  under  the  satel- 
lite bill,  and  the  demand,  I  think.  Is  going 
to  be  a  very  heated  one  in  this  campaign  in 
1962.  in  the  Inadequate  case  that  has  been 
made  thus  far  for  the  satellite  program,  for 
a  Government  monopoly  in  that  field. 

1  have  worked,  as  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  knows,  my  whole  pubUc  life  In 
the  field  of  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
regard  to  industries  vested  with  the  public 
interest. 
The  railroads  happen  to  be  one  of  them. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  best  way  to  promote 
sound  mergers  of  the  raUroads  In  this  coun- 
try which  can  be  demonstrated,  on  the  facts 
as  needed,  Is  to  pass  this  moratorium  bill 
which  puts  off  the  mergers  until  1963.  and 
In  the  Intervening  time  we  will  get  our  rec- 
ord straight  as  to  what  mergers  can.  In  fact, 
be  Justified  with  the  public  having  adequate 
opportunity  to  have  its  say  in  determining 
the  merger  policy. 

That  is  my  presentation. 
Senator  KEFAuvia.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Mokse.    I  think  It  Is  very  Important 
to  make  clear  one  point,  and  perhaps  you 
would  enlarge  upon  It. 

We  have  had  some  Industry  witnesses  tes- 
tify that  they  fear  that  unless  these  mergers 
can  go  through,  that  the  railroads  might 
result  In  Government  ownership  because  of 
their  financial  condition,  which  nobody 
wants  to  happen. 

There  Is  the  failing  company  doctrine  in 
our  antimerger  laws  that  allows  a  faUlng 
company  to  merge  with  impunity,  but  your 
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fear  Is — and  I  want  to  say  that  It  Is  my 
fear,  too— that  If  the  monopoly  situation  In 
railroads  Is  substantially  extended  so  that 
people  In  many  sections  of  the  country  feel 
that  they  are  not  having  competition  or  the 
rail  service  or  the  transportation  service  that 
they  need,  that  then  they  might  turn  to  the 
Oovernment  and  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment operate  the  monopoly  rather  than 
have  It  operated  privately. 

Senator  Morse.  That  Is  not  only  my  fear. 
It  Is  my  prediction. 

Senator  Kxfauvxk.  Is  that  not  the  history 
of  what  has  taken  place  In  some  other  coun- 
tries that  bears  that  out? 

Senator  Mobsk.  Yes;  but  as  to  the  shifts 
in  public  opinion  in  our  own  country  In  re- 
gard to  certain  industries  vested  with  the 
public  Interest — I  suppose  there  are  other 
reasons;  these  are  not  parallel  completely, 
but  there  are  some  common  features — I  sup- 
pose In  10  years  almost  all  our  municipal 
transportation  systems  will  be  Government 
owned. 

There  are  some  other  reasons  for  that,  but 
people  are  going  to  insist,  for  example,  that 
the  transportation  be  supplied  them  at 
prices  which  they  can  afford  to  pay  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  transportation  be  distrib- 
uted, in  these  instances,  on  a  total  municipal 
basis. 

As  you  know.  I  happen  to  be  an  alderman 
in  this  g^reat  city,  and  we  are  constantly  con- 
fronted with  this  contest  between  public 
and  private  ownership  of  our  capital  transit 
system.  We  saved  it.  In  my  Judgment,  from 
public  ownership  some  years  ago.  196fl  or 
1957,  when  it  was  reorganized  and  the  new 
charter  was  issued  to  the  present  Chalk 
compimy. 

But  there  was  a  great  demand  at  that 
time  for  public  ownership. 

We  all  know  what  happens  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  municipal  transportation  system. 
In  munlcipahty  after  municipality,  we  sub- 
sidize them  to  a  certain  extent,  as  we  do 
here  and  as  we  do  the  railroads. 

The  point  sometime  Is  reached  when  the 
people  say.  "Which  is  it  cheaper  for  us  to  do? 
Is  it  cheaper  to  own  them  or  to  partially  sub- 
sidize them?" 

Now.  if  the  mergers  result  in  the  kind  of 
negative  public  reaction  which  proposed 
mergers  in  my  part  of  the  country  are  re- 
stiltlng  In.  you  are  going  to  find  great 
strength  given  to  forces  In  the  country  who 
are  going  to  want  to  nationalize,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  railroad  Industry. 

I  happen  to  be  unalterably  opposed  to  na- 
tionalization. I  do  not  believe  in  the  na- 
tionalization of  Industries  vested  with  the 
public  Interest  if  It  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
I  am  not  deeply  moved,  if  that  is  the  testi- 
mony in  this  hearing— I  did  not  know  It 
was — on  the  part  of  some  of  the  carriers,  that 
we  must  allow  them  to  merge  or  they  will  go 
bankrupt  and  have  to  go  into  public  owner- 
ship. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  unless  we  work  out 
these  mergers  along  the  lines  that  I  have 
alluded  to  in  my  testimony  today,  that  they 
will  get  public  ownership. 

Senator  Ketaovik.  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  as  you  very  well  know,  there  la  an  anti- 
trust provision  limiting  or  restricting  merg- 
ers where  monopolization  would  result. 
And  Judge  Loevlnger  has  recommended 
something  along  that  line  as  an  additional 
criterion  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
applicable  to  railroads. 

Senator  Morsk.  Well,  It  might,  but  I  would 
have  to  be  cvirbstoning  to  pass  a  value  Judg- 
ment on  it,  and  I  prefer  not  to  do  that. 

I  would  rather  make  this  suggestion  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mentioned  In  my 
statement  that  I  think  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  abdication  of  legislative  power 
over  our  regulatory  agencies. 

I  think  It  Is  particularly  true  In  respect 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    I 


think  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  require  a  greater  check  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than  it 
has  been  exercising  by  way  of  a  greater  re- 
vle^v  being  passed  upon  the  Commission  by 
appropriate    committees  of   the   Congress. 

I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  corresponding 
committee  of  the  House  ought  to  be  vested 
with  more  checking  power  than  we  have 
given  them,  because  I  have  found  in  my  18 
years  in  the  Senate  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  one  of  the  regulatory 
bodies  that.  In  my  Judgment,  has  been  given 
entirely  too  much  discretionary  power  and 
ought  to  have  greater  checks  placed  upon 
It. 

You  cannot  be  confronted  with  a  lumber 
situation  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  without 
having  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  I  have 
In  mind,  because.  In  my  judgment.  I  think 
part  of  the  lumber  situation  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  because  of  the  derelictions  of 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  in  the 
way  that  it  is  handling  this  whole  matter 
of  rail  transportation  of  lumber.  I  intend, 
if  necessary.  In  the  next  few  days  to  Intro- 
duce some  legislation  that  will  bear  upon 
that  matter. 

I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  continue  to  follow  a 
transportation  policy  in  regard  to  its  rate 
schedules  as  putting  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lumber  mills  at  the  great  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  Canadian  lumber  mills,  which 
Is  now  occurring.  It  Is  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  fact  that  In  the  last  13  months  over 
200  liunber  mills  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  closed  their  doors,  with  all  the  result- 
ing unemplo3mient  and  economic  loss,  and 
Canada  has  been  the  beneficiary. 

In  my  judgment,  we  m\ut  have  more  ef- 
fective checks  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  faster  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
meet  the  kind  of  emergencies  with  which  we 
have  been  confronted  In  this  whole  matter 
of  liimber  transportation. 

Senator  Kjetaitvex.  Does  any  of  the  staff 
have  any  questions  of  Senator  Moasx? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President,  there 
is  no  subject  to  which  I  have  devoted 
more  study  this  year  than  that  of  the 
health  insurance  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens. 

For  several  years  this  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  concern  to  me.  So 
much  so  that  in  1960  I  cosponsored  a 
voluntary  health  insurance  program 
devised  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl.  In  1961. 
once  again  it  was  my  privilege  to  join 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  an  improved  version 
of  the  Javits  voluntary  health  insurance 
bill.  S.  937. 

Last  week  I  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  and  five  other 
of  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  offer  the  text  of  S.  937  with  minor 
modifications  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Anderson-Javlta  compulsory  social  secu- 
rity amendment    Our  substitute  was. 


however,  defeated  <m  a  rollcall  vote  of 
34  yeas  to  50  nays. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  approach  and  the  benefits 
of  the  Saltonstall  substitute  and  its 
predecessor  bills  constitute  the  most 
practical,  realistic,  and  suitable  program 
yet  presented.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
in  I960  was  committed  to  a  social  secu- 
rity approach  and,  as  President,  he  to- 
day remains  committed  to  that  ap- 
proach. With  all  the  prestige  and 
power  of  his  high  position  and  with  the 
large  majority  his  party  enjoys  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a 
Republican -sponsored  nonsocial  security 
proposal  has  twice  gone  down  to  defeat 
in  the  Senate. 

During  the  past  2  years  a  number  of 
alternative  proposals  for  financial  as- 
sistance on  medical  costs  for  the  aged 
have  been  advanced.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  rec- 
ommended the  Federal  Government 
share  with  Individuals  the  cost  of  private 
insurance  policies  for  persons  age  65  and 
over,  with  the  Federal  share  graduating 
downward  according  to  the  Income  taxes 
paid  by  the  Individual. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Bush]  also  presented  a  plan  pro- 
viding to  persons  65  or  over  eligible  to 
receive  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits  a  monthly  cash  sup- 
plement up  to  $9  for  the  purchase  of 
voluntary  health  insurance. 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  also  came  forth 
with  new  more  liberal  health  Insurance 
plans  for  senior  citizens.  Private  in- 
surance companies  offered  to  those  in  the 
65-and-over  age  group  new  policies  with 
added  protection  against  the  costs  of 
Illness. 

Therefore,  although  I  was  a  cosponsor 
of  one  voluntary  plan.  I  have  main- 
tained an  open  mind  on  this  question  of 
aiding  the  aged  in  need  of  help  toward 
medical  expenses.  I  was  receptive  to 
the  advantages  of  the  various  alternative 
proposals.  I  was  also  made  cognizant 
of  the  drawbacks  of  each — and  I  am  sure 
we  all  recognize  each  does  have  draw- 
backs. 

As  I  studied  the  question  of  health  In- 
surance for  the  aged.  I  did  so  having  in 
mind  the  hundreds  of  private  health  in- 
surance plans  in  effect,  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Kerr-Mills  law  enacted 
by  Congress  In  1960  which  I  supported 
was  just  getting  underway,  and  having  in 
mind  the  old-age  assistance  and  many 
State  public  assistance  programs  are  al- 
ready in  effect. 

I  can  honestly  say  I  did  not  entertain 
any  preconceived  prejudices  against  any 
approach  to  this  problem.  On  such  a 
complex  matter,  I  felt  I  should  suspend 
final  judgment  until  I  had  weighed  the 
available  evidence.  What  I  tried  to  do 
as  I  read  and  examined  the  mass  of  in- 
formation and  the  volume  of  correspond- 
ence coming  to  me  and  the  current  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  was  to  resolve  in  my 
own  mind  what  is  the  best  way  to  assist 
our  senior  citizens  to  meet  their  health 
and  medical  needs. 

The  revised  Anderson -Javits  amend- 
ment has  been  before  us  only  2  weeks. 
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Yet  it  is  a  pn)posal  that  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  system  of  government  and 
to  the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  private  citizen.  It 
is  a  step  from  which  there  is  no  turning 
back.  So  if  we  err  in  adopting  the  pend- 
ing Anderson  plan,  we  shall  err  irrevo- 
cably. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  are 
debating  this  far-reaching  proposal 
without  the  benefit  of  committee  hear- 
ings and  without  the  benefit  of  thorough 
ventilation  and  scrutiny  by  all  interested 
parties.  Such  is  not  the  ideal  way  to 
legislate  on  so  important  a  matter. 

Based  on  the  information  available  to 
me  and  upon  my  considered  judgment 
as  to  the  con^sequences  of  the  Anderson 
amendment.  I  have  decided  to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution.  I  prefer  to  try  to  im- 
prove and  to  i)erfect  our  existing  system 
of  medical  caie  and  our  existing  system 
of  private  health  insurance  while  meet- 
ing our  responsibility  as  Individuals  and 
our  responsib  lity  as  a  nation  not  only 
to  our  elderly  citizens  but  to  all  our  citi- 
zens of  whatever  age  who  need  help  In 
meeting  medical  costs. 

After  studying  the  evidence  to  date.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  compulsory  so- 
cial security  approach  is  neither  ade- 
quate nor  desirable.  If  the  Congress 
is  to  do  anything  at  this  session  we  ought 
not  to  venture  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  We  ought  not  risk  the  avenue 
that  leads  only  to  one  destination :  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

The  Saltonstall  substitute  providing 
voluntary  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
avoided  these  defects.  I  shall  not  now 
repeat  my  entire  statement  favoring  the 
Saltonstall  substitute,  which  can  be 
found  on  page  13371  of  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  for  July  12.  I  shall 
merely  restate  the  nine  principal  vir- 
tues of  the  Saltonstall  plan,  which  make 
it  preferable  to  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal which  will  help  those  who  really 
need  help  in  contrast  to  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  which  proposes  to  give  as- 
sistance to  everybody  just  because  some 
people  need  it. 

First.  The  Saltonstall  plan  is  volun- 
tary. 

Second.  It  is  practical,  for  it  builds 
upon  progress  already  made  by  mutual 
and  private  insurance  organizations. 

Third.  It  is  keyed  to  those  of  the  aged 
who  need  financial  assistance  toward 
adequate  health  insurance. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  put  undue  strain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  because  it  pro- 
vides for  State  sharing  of  the  costs  and 
for  contributions  from  individuals. 

Fifth.  It  avoids  Federal  interference 
with  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
States  would  set  up  their  separate  pro- 
grams in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  their 
citizens,  and  States  would  have  primary 
supervision  over  the  structure  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Seventh.  It  places  the  burden  of  the 
Federal  cost  on  all  American  taxpayers— 
unlike  the  Anderson-Javits  plan  which 
puts  the  burden  of  costs  entirely  on  the 
wage  earners  and  employers. 


Eighth.  It  provides  benefits  suited  to 
the  special  health  needs  of  the  aged: 
namely,  home,  outpatient,  and  nursing 
home  care.  It  recognizes  that  different 
individuals  have  different  medical  care 
needs. 

Ninth.  It  conforms  to  our  traditional 
American  way  of  caring  for  health  prob- 
lems. It  avoids  experimentation  in  a 
new  approach  which  is  untested  and  un- 
tried and  which  is  fraught  with  poten- 
tial dangers  to  our  customary  private 
doctor-patient  relationship  and  to  our 
entire  medical  and  health  system,  which 
up  to  now  has  made  tremendous  progress 
in  the  battle  against  disease  and  illness. 
The  Saltonstall  plan  I  could  support. 
But  in  all  good  conscience.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

As  it  stands,  its  benefits  are  totally  In- 
adequate. 
As  it  stands,  it  will  prove  very  costly. 
As  it  stands,  its  financing  provisions 
are  unfair  to  the  working  men  and 
women  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs 
that  will  accrue. 

As  it  stands,  it  will  overburden  hos- 
pital and  other  medical  facilities  which 
are  already  overcrowded. 

As  it  stands,  it  is  a  seedling  program 
that  will  rapidly  grow  to  enormous  size, 
to  encompass  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses and  doctors'  charges  for  every- 
one, even  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
their  own  bills  or  who  can  afford  to  buy 
adequate  health  insurance  for  their  own 
protection. 

Inevitably,  as  I  see  it,  one  day.  whether 
we  hke  it  or  not.  if  we  inaugurate  the  An- 
derson-Javits plan,  we  will  find  ourselves 
with  a  system  of  Government-controlled 
medicine,  a  system  which  history  informs 
us  is  vastly  inferior  to  our  present  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine. 

The  fundamental  defects  and  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  the  Anderson 
plan  are  to  me  fatal  defects.  They  con- 
stitute bad  medicine,  not  only  for  our 
senior  citizens,  but  for  all  citizens. 

I  say  this  without  Intending  any  reflec- 
tion upon  those  who  support  the  Ander- 
son-Javits plan.  Many  of  these  sup- 
porters admit  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Anderson-Javits  plan.  They  admit  it  is 
not  a  comprehensive  medical  care  plan, 
but  they  contend,  limited  as  the  benefits 
are,  they  will  be  of  some  help. 

Many  supporters  of  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  do  not  foresee  adverse  con- 
sequences. They  do  not  believe  this  plan 
will  lead  to  Government  control  over  all 
practice  of  medicine. 

On  the  question  of  consequences,  all 
of  us  are  admittedly  peering  into  the 
future,  which  is  at  best  a  most  difficult 
occupation.  Because  man's  foresight  is 
notably  short,  reasonable  men  find 
themselves  in  honest  disagreement.  I 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  those  with 
whom  I  disagree  regarding  the  impact 
of  the  Anderson-Javits  plan  on  the 
future  of  our  medical  care  in  America. 
I  know  they  are  as  sincere  in  their  be- 
lief as  I  am  in  mine. 

There  simply  Is  no  way  to  prove  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  our  points 
of  view.  This  is  a  situation  frequently 
confronting  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.     Often  we  Members  must  vote 


without  full  certainty  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  acts.  We  must  take  cal- 
culated risks  all  the  time  as  we  legislate. 

In  this  particular  case.  I  believe  the 
risks  involved  in  the  Anderson-Javits 
plan  are  too  great  to  warrant  passage. 

Before  discussing  in  greater  detail  my 
specific  objections  to  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan,  I  should  like  to  define  the 
problem  of  health  care  of  the  aged,  with 
which  the  Senate  is  now  attempting  to 
cope. 

There  are  some  17  million  persons  age 
65  or  over  in  the  United  States  today. 
A  relatively  small  percentage  of  these 
are  well  able  financially  to  take  care  of 
their  medical  bills.  An  additional  2  Ms 
million  of  the  17  million  senior  citizens 
are  eligible  for  free  medical  care  under 
old-age  assistance  programs  of  public 
welfare. 

Additional  persons  who  are  otherwise 
self-supporting  but  who  cannot  pay 
their  medical  bills  are  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  of  1960. 
which  because  State  implementing  legis- 
lation was  needed,  has  only  recently  be- 
gun to  go  into  operation  in  some  States 
Others  have  yet  to  act.  An  estimated 
1  million  persons  may  be  eligible  for 
aid  under  Kerr-MiUs,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  very  comprehensive  and  inclu- 
sive medical  care  In  the  real  sense  of  the 
word.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  Kerr-Mills  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

KERR-Mnxs  Program 
(Public  Law  86-778) 

Coverage:  Approximately  10  million  per- 
sons over  65  might  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements. The  number  actually  affected 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of  States  par- 
ticipating, and  the  eligibility  standards 
formulated  by  such  States.  (S.  Rept  1866 
86th  Cong.) 

How  many  benefit:  Each  State  could 
formulate  its  own  eligibility  standards  with- 
in the  State  plan,  except  that  benefits  must 
be  provided  for  residents  of  the  SUte  who: 

( 1 )  have  attained  age  65,  and 

(2)  are  not  recipients  of  old-age  as- 
sistance, but  whose  Income  and  resources  are 
insufflcient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  medical 
services   listed   below. 

Persons  under  age  65  or  persons  receiving 
old-age  assistance  could  not  be  made  eligible 
under  the  State  plan.  The  State  plan  may 
not  require  an  enrollment  fee  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  or  impose  a  Hen  on  the  property 
of  a  beneficiary  during  his  life  or  that  of  his 
surviving  spouse. 

Benefits:  The  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  may  specify  medical 
services  of  any  scope  and  duration,  provided 
that  both  irustltutlonal  and  nonlnstltutional 
services  are  Included.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  share  In  the  expense  of  providing 
the  following  kinds  of  medical  services: 

(1)  Inpatient  hospital  services: 

(2)  skilled  nursing  home  services; 

(3)  outpatient  hospital  or  clinic  services;  _ 

(4)  physicians'  services; 

(5)  home  health  care  services; 

(6)  private  duty  nursing  services; 

(7)  physlcjil  therapy  and  related  services; 

(8)  dental  services; 

(9)  laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

( 10)  prescribed  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dentures, 
and  prosthetic  devices; 

(11)  diagnostic,  screening,  and  preventive 
services;  and, 
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(12)  any  other  medical  care  or  remedial 
care  recognized  under  State  law. 

Administration:  Participating  States  would 
be  reimbursed  for  part  of  their  expenditures 
under  federally  approved  State  plans  provid- 
ing medical  services  to  aged  persons  who  ar« 
not  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  but 
whose  Income  and  resoiirces  are  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medical  senr- 
icee. 

Financing:  Federal  sharing  in  State  ex- 
penses under  plans  for  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  would  be  determined  according 
to  an  equalization  formula  based  on  State 
per  capita  Income  In  relation  to  the  national 
average  and  would  run  from  50  to  80  per- 
cent. There  are  no  dollar  limits  beyond 
which  no  matching  will  apply.  The  States 
would  receive  in  addition  an  amount  to  half 
of  their  administrative  expenses  under  plans 
for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged. 

Total  cost   first  year: 

Estimated  costs  for  the  first  year  were  as 
follows: 

[In  miUlons  of  dollars] 

Federal 60 

State 66 


Total  (S.  Rept.  1858,  86th  Cong).  116 

Mr.  FXDNO.  Madam  President,  more- 
over, of  the  noninstitutionalized  aged  65 
or  over,  it  is  estimated  53  percent  have 
some  form  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance. Many  of  the  aged  have  health  in- 
sui^nce  protection  which  is  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  Anderson-Jav- 
Its  bill  would  provide. 

So  when  we  talk  of  assisting  those  65 
or  over  beyond  the  aissistance  already 
provided  on  the  statute  books,  we  are 
talking  about  providing  help  for  some  12 
million  persons  of  modest  income  who 
may  need  financial  assistance  toward 
medical  costs. 

Is  Anderson-Javits  the  answer?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not. 

Its  benefits  are  very  limited,  very 
skimpy.  Specifically,  it  provides  for  90 
days  of  hospital  care  per  benefit  period, 
subject  to  a  deductible  of  $10  per  day 
for  the  first  9  days  but  not  less  than  $20; 
plus  180  days  of  nursing  home  care,  pro- 
vided the  patient  has  had  previous  hos- 
pital care;  plus  240  home  health  service 
visits  per  calendar  year;  plus  outpatient 
diagnostic  service,  subject  to  a  deduct- 
ible of  $20  per  diagnostic  study. 

There  is  an  option  whereby  a  person 
may  elect  to  continue  a  private  health 
care  plan  which  would  give  him  the  sta- 
utory  benefit  of  90  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion with  a  deductible,  or  linder  group 
and  similar  plans  45  days  of  hospitaliza- 
tion with  no  deductible,  in  addition  to 
other  health  care  benefits.  Under  this 
option  the  individual  may  elect  to  have 
the  Government  pay  his  insurance  car- 
rier for  those  benefits  he  uses. 

The  Anderson-Javits  plan  does  not 
cover  cost  of  a  doctor's  services  in  his 
oflBce  or  at  the  patient's  home. 

It  does  not  cover  surgeon's  fees  and 
dental  bills. 

It  does  not  pay  for  medicines  used 
outside  a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 

It  does  not  cover  costs  of  preventive 
medicine.  Beneficiaries  could  not  col- 
lect anything  until  they  were  sick 
enough  to  so  to  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home. 

It  requires  patients  to  pay  the  first 
$20  of  costs  for  diagnosis.  The  patient 
could  not  select  the  physician  to  perform 
the  diagnostic  services. 


In  terms  of  medical  needs  of  elderly 
citizens,  what  does  the  Anderson-Javits 
plan  mean? 

Estimates  Indicate  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  covers  only  18  to  30  percent 
of  the  average  medical  costs  of  the  aged, 
based  on  data  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  means  elderly  citizens  would  be 
faced  with  paying  70  to  82  percent  of 
their  medical  bills,  if  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  is  enacted. 

Moreover,  for  every  hospital  visit,  the 
elderly  would  have  to  pay  a  minimum  of 
$20  or  a  maximum  of  $90  under  the 
Anderson-Javits  plan. 

To  be  adequately  protected  against 
the  hazards  of  costly  illness,  those  65 
and  over  would  need  to  buy  supplemen- 
tary insurance  covering  major  medical 
expenses  and  doctors'  and  surgeons' 
charges.  The  amount  of  their  yearly 
premium  would  depeiKi,  of  course,  on 
the  policies  purchased. 

I  predict  that,  if  the  Anderson-Javits 
plan  is  enacted,  some  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens are  going  to  be  shocked  to  learn 
^hey  must  pay  the  lion'j  share  of  their 
health  bills. 

It  is  because  the  Anderson-Javits 
benefits  are  Inadequate — and  its  sup- 
F>orters  admit  they  are  Inadequate — and 
because  senior  citizens  will  have  to  buy 
additional  insurance  to  be  adequately 
protected,  that  tremendous  pressures  will 
be  exerted  on  the  Congress  to  Increase 
the  benefits,  to  remove  the  deductibles, 
to  lower  the  eligible  age,  and  so  on. 
There  will  be  constant  pressure  for  con- 
stant enlargement  of  benefits  and  lib- 
eralization of  the  program. 

My  judgment  on  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  the  pending  Anderson-Javits 
plan  is,  I  think,  amply  borne  out  by  what 
one  of  the  originators  of  this  plan  pub- 
licly has  stated.  Former  Congressman 
Aime  Porand,  author  of  the  1960  social 
security  health  insurance  plan  that  was 
defeated,  said  very  plainly  in  January 
1961: 

If  we  can  only  break  through  and  get  our 
foot  inside  the  door,  then  we  can  expand  the 
program  after  that. 

It  is  only  logical  that  as  benefits  in- 
crease, costs  will  increase,  and.  if  the 
health  insui-ance  trust  fund  provided  un- 
der the  plan  is  to  bear  any  semblance 
of  solvMicy.  that  social  security  taxes 
on  wage  earners  will  have  to  be  raised 
or  the  wage  base  raised  or  both.  There 
simply  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  expense 
of  a  Crovernment  service  program  of  this 
nature  or  to  the  burden  on  the  wage 
earner  if  it  is  financed  out  of  social  se- 
curity. 

Social  security  financing  is  regressive 
in  nature.  It  is  not  based  on  the  ability- 
to-pay  principle,  the  accepted  concept 
underlying  our  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  wage  earners  In 
the  lower  income  brackets  that  will  feel 
the  brunt  of  these  spiraling  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  The  secretary  receiving 
$5,200  in  wages  a  year  would  pay  the 
same  social  security  tax  as  her  employer 
who  might  earn  $52,000  a  year. 

I  am  advised  that  53  percent  of  the 
wage  earners  hi  America  earn  less  than 
$5,000  a  year.  Why  does  the  administra- 
tion insist  on  putting  the  burden  on  these 


wage   earners  rather   than  on  persons 
earning  much  more? 

Furthermore,  according  to  estimates, 
some  40  percent  of  taxable  inc(xne  in  the 
United  States  is  not  subject  to  social  se- 
curity tax.  Why  allow  40  percent  of  our 
taxable  Income  to  be  free  from  any  re- 
sponsibility toward  medical  care  of  our 
needy  aged? 

Isn't  it  much  fairer  to  finance  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  out  of 
ttie  general  revenues  of  the  X3S.  Treas- 
ury composed  in  the  main  out  of  income 
taxes  which  are  levied  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay? 

In  fact,  one  might  well  promulgate  a 
law  of  behavior:  when  Government  pajrs 
the  bills  for  personal  services  to  citizens, 
the  pressures  for  expansion  are  irre- 
sistible. 

Every  nation  which  has  adopted  a 
compulsory  government  health  insurance 
program  has  experienced  ballooning 
costs,  far  exceeding  original  estimates. 
In  Britain,  for  example,  the  first  full  year 
of  its  Government  health  program  cost 
more  than  three  times  the  estimated  cost 
before  adoption. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  original 
King-Anderson  predecessor  to  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  vary  widely.  For  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  recipients 
65  and  older,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  says  it  will  cost 
$1,062  million  In  1963.  The  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America  esti- 
mates conservatively  it  will  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  In  1963 — $2,179 
million. 

For  1964.  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimated  it 
would  cost  $1,098  million;  the  Health  In- 
surance Association  estimates  it  would 
cost  $2,483  million. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  estimated  original  King- 
Anderson  costs  would  not  reach  $2  bil- 
lion untU  1990.  when  It  would  cost  $2,308 
million.  But  the  Health  Insurance  In- 
stitute contends  the  costs  would  be 
$5,438  million  in  1983. 

Added  to  these  costs  must  be  the  cost 
of  including  some  2^2  million  persons 
who  are  not  social  security  nor  railroad 
retirement  recipients  and  whose  costs 
would  be  paid  out  of  general  revenue  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates these  costs  at  $250  million  an- 
nually. The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  however,  be- 
lieves public  assistance  payments  will  be 
reduced  by  some  $200  million  annually, 
for  a  net  additional  cost  to  the  Treasury 
of  $50  million. 

To  finance  costs  of  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan  for  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  recipients,  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  social  security  tax  by  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  on  each  employee  and 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  on  each  employer 
to  be  applied  against  a  higher  wage  base 
of  $5,200.  At  present  the  social  security 
tax  applies  against  a  wage  base  no 
higher  than  $4,800. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  pro- 
posed social  security  tax  increase  will 
mean  each  wage  earner  taxed  at  the 
maximum  would  pay  $27.50  each  year. 
His  employer  would  contribute  a  like 
amount.    The  self-employed  would  find 
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their  taxes  raised  by  three- eighths  of  1 
p>ercent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  three 
tables  showing  the  social  security  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  employee,  employer,  and 
the  self-employed  through  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Present  rate,  social  security  taxes 
(Rased  on  $4,8^  annual  earnings) 
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EmplOVce 
pays- 


1902 

196S-66 

!«<M-S7 

1968  and  after 


Employer 
pays— 


SeJf- 

employetl 

pay— 


llfiO 
174 
IW 
222 


$226 
2S9 
2U8 
331 


Rate  if  King-Anderson  bill  were  enacted 
[BasiHl  on  t^aW  annual  enrnlnp] 


EmpIdTpp 
would 
p«y-p 

EmployiT 
would 
pay— 

S.-lf- 

emplovfd 

would 

pay— 

IWB-M, 

128 

in 

1203 
228 
2M 

$300 
342 
378 

1986-fi7 

1068  and  after 

Actual  taxes  needed  to  finance  bill  according 
to  tnsuraruie  estimates 
(Based  on  $5,200  annual  eamingsl 


1963-M 

IV66-07 

1M8  and  after 


EmplofyiM 
would 
need  M 

pay-^ 


Employer 

would 

ne«d  to 

pay— 


$232 

258 
284 


8«'lf.em- 
ploycd 
would 

need  to 
pay— 


$343 

386 
421 


Mr.  PONG.  Madam  President,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  low  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  thu  cost  of  the  King-Ander- 
son plan,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
health  insurance  trust  fund  will  soon  be 
in  trouble,  jast  as  the  social  security 
trust  funds  aro  in  trouble.  In  4  out  of 
the  last  5  years,  payments  out  of  the 
social  security  funds  have  exceeded  in- 
come from  payroll  taxes. 

The  July  2  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report  portrays  very  graphically  the  ex- 
tent of  social  security  deficits  under  ex- 
isting programs,  even  before  a  health  In- 
surance program  is  added. 

Benefits  promised  to  people  now 
covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance are  estimated  to  cost  a  total  of  $624 
billion.  Reserves  on  hand  total  $22  bil- 
lion. Social  s«K;urity  taxes  to  be  paid 
by  workers  now  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity to  support  their  pensions  total  an 
estimated  $282  billion. 

Combined,  the  reserves  on  hand  and 
Uxes  to  be  collected  total  $304  billion. 
U.S.  News  L  World  Report  points  out 
that  the  social  security  fund  faces  a 
deficit  of  $320  billion  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  wage  earners  of  the  future. 

This  tremendous  future  deficit  of  $320 
billion  in  the  social  security  account 
alone  is  greatei-  than  the  present  total 
debt  of  the  U.S.  Government.  That  total 
Federal  debt  piimarily  stems  from  ex- 
penditures for  three  great  wars.  As  the 
health  insurance  benefits  proposed  by  the 


Anderson-Javits  amendment  would  in- 
evitably be  expended,  the  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  taxes  would  have 
to  be  increased. 

So  the  wage  earner  of  the  future  will 
be  burdened  by  making  up  the  huge 
deficit  in  the  social  security  fund  and 
would  be  faced  with  added  taxes  for  con- 
stantly expanding  health  insurance 
programs. 

Under  existing  law.  without  any  health 
insurance  program,  social  security  taxes 
on  wage  earner  and  employer  combined 
will  total  9',  percent  beginning  in  1968. 
Add  to  that  another  half  percent  for 
the  health  insurance  program  and  the 
combined  percentage  reaches  9%  per- 
cent. 

In  1949  social  security  taxes  were  1 
percent  on  the  first  $3,000  of  pay.  Nine- 
teen years  later  they  will  be  4%  percent 
on  the  first  $4,800  of  pay. 

Social  security  taxes  have  more  than 
quadrupled  in  the  past  19  years.  Should 
this  pattern  prevail  for  the  next  19  years, 
the  social  security  taxes  will  be  greater 
than  Federal  income  taxes.  And  the  im- 
pact will  be  even  greater  than  Federal 
income  taxes,  for  no  deductions  and  no 
exemptions  are  permitted  in  computing 
social  security  taxes. 

The  addition  of  taxes  to  finance  a 
health  insurance  program  proposed  by 
the  Anderson-Javits  plan  will  add  to 
this  burden,  for  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  every  day,  so  will  health  insur- 
ance taxes  climb  steadily  upward. 

This  is  the  experience  of  other  coim- 
tries,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
our  experience  would  be  different. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
figures  submitted  by  my  able  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  which  show  that  in  West  Ger- 
many, the  health  insurance  tax  imposed 
on  both  employee  and  employer  has 
risen  from  11  to  23.6  percent.  In 
France  the  tax  has  risen  from  16  to 
19.5  percent.  In  Italy  the  tax  has  risen 
from  13  to  23.6  percent.  In  Belgium  the 
tax  has  risen  from  14  to  16  percent. 

The  wage  earner  of  the  future  would 
find  social  security  taxes  taking  perhaps 
25  percent  of  his  current  earnings. 
This  would  certainly  be  most  burden- 
some. 

Unless  Congress  is  careful  we  will  have 
imposed  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
wage  earner.  Young  workers  buying 
homes,  raising  children,  educating  them, 
and  providing  all  the  necessities  for  day- 
to-day  existence,  including  health  insur- 
ance for  themselves  and  their  families, 
will  face  rough  going  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water.  By  the  time  they  pay 
social  security  taxes,  including  health 
insurance  taxes  for  the  aged.  Federal 
and  State  income  taxes  and  sales  taxes, 
there  will  be  precious  httle  for  them  to 
live  on,  much  less  to  save  for  a  rainy 
day. 

In  all  the  debate  on  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
overlook  the  job  presently  being  accom- 
plished in  the  health  insurance  field  by 
private  organizations.  The  progress 
made  in  the  matter  of  benefits  offered, 
eligibility  requirements,  and  premiums 
over  the  past  5  or  10  years  is  truly  re- 
markable. The  protection  offered  those 
65  and  over  against  medical  costs  has 


increased  markedly  even  in  the  past  5 
years  alone. 

There  are  880  insurance  companies  in 
America  offering  health  insurance. 
There  are  78  Blue  Cross  plans  and  69 
Blue  Shield  plans.  There  are  more 
than  300  independent  plans  in  industry, 
communities,  and  colleges. 

Just  this  year  the  American  Medical 
Association  developed  a  new  Blue  Shield 
plan  for  senior  citizens  and  the  American 
Hospital  Association  a  new  Blue  Cross 
plan  for  senior  citizens.  These  plans  are 
far  superior  to  the  Anderson-Javits  plan 
and  the  costs  to  the  individual  sub- 
scriber very  reasonable. 

Many  senior  citizens  hospital  and 
health  plans  do  not  require  a  physical 
examination.  Moreover,  all  policies  be- 
ing written  today  contain  guaranteed 
renewable  clauses.  I  made  inquiry  of 
several  sources  and  was  informed  that 
policies  written  today  can  be  canceled  at 
the  option  of  the  company  only  for 
failure  of  the  subscriber  to  pay  his  pre- 
miums. This  is  a  most  remarkable  ad- 
vance over  the  early  policies  for  those 
over  65.  Modern  insurance  thus  affords 
a  great  measure  of  comfort  and  security 
to  the  aged. 

Furthermore,  a  number  of  policies  of- 
fered today  contain  no  lifetime  maxi- 
mum. Still  there  are  some  which  con- 
tain a  lifetime  limit  of  payments  that 
can  be  made  in  behalf  of  a  subscriber. 
This  is  a  field  where  improvement  is 
needed,  and  where  I  believe  improvement 
will  be  attained  in  the  near  future.  For, 
the  fact  is,  the  aged  have  proved  to  be 
better  risks  than  insurance  companies 
once  believed. 

In  order  to  compare  Anderson-Javits 
benefits  with  those  available  under 
private  insurance,  I  am  going  to  cite 
several  actual  cases  reported  in  the  press 
and  show  what  the  elderly  patient 
would  have  paid  under  the  original  King- 
Anderson  plan  and  what  he  paid  under 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  The  changes 
made  in  the  original  King-Anderson  bill 
by  the  Anderson-Javits  amendments 
would  not,  I  am  advised,  alter  these 
figures  significantly. 

In  case  No.  1,  a  retired,  middle -class 
American  male  gets  lung  cancer  and 
soon  runs  up  a  bill  of  $7,687.75  during  80 
days  in  the  hospital,  including  private 
duty  nurses,  costing  $2,373;  two  surgery 
procedures — $500  for  both— and  out-of- 
hospital  expenses  totaling  nearly  $1,000. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  its  major 
medical  plan  paid  $6,562.33— in  other 
words,  all  but  $1,125.42. 

King-Anderson  would  have  paid  only 
$3,392.94 — leaving  a  balance  of  $4,294.81 
to  be  paid  by  the  patient. 

In  Case  No.  2,  a  70-year-old  woman 
falls  ill  with  Parkinson's  disease  and  bills 
totaling  $13,972.77  result. 

The  Blue  plans  combined  would  have 
paid  $11,437.28  and  left  the  patient  with 
$2,535.49  to  pay.  Under  King -Anderson, 
the  patient  would  have  had  to  pay 
$10,921.16  because  surgery  and  nurses' 
care  at  home  are  not  covered.  If  the 
patient  had  entered  a  nursing  home, 
however,  King-Anderson  would  cover  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  expenses 
than  if  she  were  cared  for  at  home. 

In  case  No.  3,  an  aged  person  collapses 
with  a  heart  attack  and  her  illness  is 
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complicated  by  Intestinal  difficulties. 
In  tills  case  the  patient  had  only  the 
basic  Blue  plans  without  the  major  medi- 
cal coverage.  By  spending  4  days  in  a 
ward  and  67  days  in  a  semiprivate  room, 
she  cut  down  on  some  costs. 

Of  the  total  charges  of  $3,245  02,  the 
basic  Blue  insurance  paid  $3.21(5.02. 
Under  King-Anderson,  she  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  for  her  surgery — 
$300 — and  for  other  services  costing 
about  $100. 

If  the  case  had  not  been  complicated 
by  intestinal  troubles,  surgery  would 
have  been  necessary,  and  the  basic  Blue 
plans  and  King -Anderson  would  have 
provided  almost  identical  coverage. 

These  cases  were  reported  in  the 
Washington  Simday  Star  of  May  28, 
1962,  and  go  to  show  in  concrete  terms 
some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  King- 
Anderson  plan,  which,  despite  the 
amendments  now  incorporated,  remain 
basically  the  same.  The  benefits  con- 
tained in  the  Anderson-Javits  bill  are 
simply  inadequate. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  Congress  en- 
acted the  so-called  Kerr-Mills  law  pro- 
viding Federal  Government  grants  of 
60  to  80  percent  to  States  to  help  fur- 
nish comprehensive  medical  assistance 
on  behalf  of  aged  individuals  who  are 
not  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  but 
whose  income  and  resources  are  InsufB- 
cient  to  meet  the  cost  of  necessary  medi- 
cal expenses. 

Before  this  program  could  go  into 
effect,  it  was  necessary  for  State  legis- 
latures to  enact  implementing  measures. 
As  of  May  14,  this  year.  24  States  had 
Kerr-Mills  programs  in  operation  and  2 
States  have  enacted  legislation,  but  a 
medical  plan  has  not  yet  been  submitted. 
One  State  has  legislation  in  process. 
Twenty  States  need  legislation,  and  the 
remaining  three  have  authority  for  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  but  are  not  expected 
to  implement  It  this  year. 

Undoubtedly,  the  uncertainty  over 
enactment  of  another  medical  program 
for  the  aged  by  this  Congress  has  de- 
layed Kerr-Mills  progress  In  many 
States. 

Under  a  State  law  enacted  In  1961, 
Hawaii  is  participating  in  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program,  assisting  some  400  to  500 
elderly  persons  each  month.  Another 
1,300  aged  persons  are  cared  for  under 
our  general  State  welfare  program. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcors  at  this  point  two 
statements  prepared  by  the  U5.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
giving  provisions  for  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  xmder  the  Social  Security 
Act,  including  Kerr-Mills  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rccoso.  as  follows: 

Past  1.  Mxdicai.  ahs  Rxscesial  Cass  fob  Rx- 
ciPtrNTs  or  Ou>-Acz  Assistanck,  Am  to  th« 
Blikv,  Aio  to  DcFTNDrNT  Chilosxn,  avs 
Aid  to  ths  Pxsmakkntlt  aito  Totaixt  Db- 


(Departmant  of  aodal  serrlcM,  October  1, 

1961— HawaU) 
A.  QBNaBAX.  BBscmimoN  or  Fuauc  AaBisTAircs 


1.  AtfmlnlatntlT*  responalblUty:  OAA.  AB. 
APTD,  and  ADO  ar«  directly  •dmlnl»t«r«d  by 


the  State  department  of  eoclal  eenrlces 
through  Its  fotir  county  offices.  <  Medical  as- 
Blst&noe  for  the  aged  U  also  administered  by 
this  agency.  See  pt.  II.)  Non-Federal  share 
of  assistance  and  of  administrative  costs  Is 
met  from  State  funds. 

2.  Provision  of  medical  care  as  a  part  of 
public  assistance:  Current  plan  provlBlons 
for  vendor  payment  of  costs  of  medical  care 
are  based  on  a  1941  amendment  to  the  State 
law,  authorizing  the  agency  to  make  pay- 
ments directly  to  the  suppliers  of  medical 
goods  and  services.  Formerly.  State  law  re- 
quired such  payments  to  be  made  through 
the  county  governments.  In  the  period  be- 
fore the  Territory  became  a  State,  the  agency 
had  a  group  prepayment  contract  with  the 
territorial  health  department  (1961-60). 
The  provisions  represent  full  Implementation 
of  the  scope  of  services  authorized  in  the 
law.  but  limits  have  been  set  on  some  serv- 
ices because  of  cost.  Policies  are  generally 
applicable  to  all  four  categories  alike. 

B.    CONTENT  AND  SCOPX    Or   MEDICAI,    AND 

axMEozAi.  CAax 

3.  Services: 

(a)  Hospital  (In-patlent) :  All  categories. 
Limited  to  15  days  per  illness,  with  provision 
for  exceptions  based  on  medical  recommen- 
dation.    Vendor  payment. 

(b)  Nursing  home  care:  All  categories. 
Money  payment. 

(c)  Practitioners'  services:  All  categories. 
Incl\ides  services  of  medical  doctor  in  all 
settings,  dentist,  optometrist,  and  podiatrist. 
Medical  doctor  services  in  rxiral  Oahu  and  in 
counties  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai  pro- 
vided only  by  State  government  physicians. 
Provisions  also  for  specialists'  services  as 
necessary.     Vendor  payment. 

(d)  Dental  care:  All  categories.  Fillings, 
extractions,  and  X-rays.  Limited  to  emer- 
gency care.     Vendor  payment. 

(e)  Prescribed  drugs:  AU  categories.  Ven- 
dor payment. 

(f)  All  other  care:  All  categories  have  pro- 
visions for  sick-room  supplies.  X-rays,  re- 
storative services,  prosthetic  appliances, 
transiwrtatlon,  and  equipment:  also  private 
duty  nursing  services  in  hospital  where 
medically  necessary  in  exceptional  cases. 
Vendor  payment. 

C.    KUGBIUTT    roa    MEDICAL   AND   KZMZOIAI. 
CASS 

4.  Persons  eligible:  Recipient  of  OAA.  AB. 
APTD,  and  ADC  and  persons  considered  es- 
sential to  his  well-being.  Also  available  to 
persons  otherwise  eligible  for  a  category  of 
assistance  and  in  need  of  aid  only  because 
of  costs  of  necessary  medical  care. 

6.  Application  of  Income:  Recipient's  In- 
come and  resoiuoes  appUed  first  to  needs  to 
be  met  through  the  money  payment,  balance 
to  needs  to  be  met  by  vendor  payment  of 
costs  of  medical. 

D.    ADMIN18TXATI0N    OT   IRSICAL    AND   SZICXDZAL 
CAU 

6.  Medical  direction:  Medical  consultant 
(medical  doctor),  part  time;  medical  pay- 
ments program  offlcw  (social  worker),  full 
time. 

7.  State  and  local  advisory  groups:  Com- 
mittee, now  being  formed,  will  Include  rep- 
resentation from  medical,  dental,  pharma- 
cal,  nursing,  hospital  administration,  and 
social  work  professions  together  with  repre- 
sentation from  business  and  community  at 
large;  a  total  of  IS  members;  to  meet  once  a 
month  and  review  and  recommend  broad 
policy  and  procedures. 

8.  Interorganlzatlonal  agreements  and  re- 
lationships: Informal  agreements  and  work- 
ing relationships  In  effect  with:  Department 
of  PubUc  Health  for  nursing  service,  crippled 
children  services,  mental  health,  and  mater- 
nal health  aervloes:  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation;  Veterans'  Administration; 
and  various  private  agencies  and  organtsa- 
tlons  such  as  Uons  Club.  Society  for  Crip- 


pled Children  and  Adults,  National  ^cmnda- 
tlon. 

9.  Methods  of  making  payments  to  sup- 
pliers of  medical  goods  and  services:  Sup- 
pliers of  medical  goods  and  services  submit 
bills  to  the  State  agency  and  receive  payment 
directly  from  the  agency.  Stipends  to  Gov- 
ernment physicians  serving  In  rural  areas 
are  paid  directly  by  the  StatT  agency  xislng 
State  funds,  separately  from  the  public  as- 
sistance payments,  without  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  nvunber  of  public  assistance 
recipients  served. 

10.  State-local  financing  of  costs:  Assist- 
ance and  administrative  costs.  non-Federal 
share:  State  funds.  Source  of  State  funds: 
general  fund,  appropriated  to  cover  all  fo\ir 
categories  in  one  fund,  with  amounts  for 
money  and  for  vendor  pajrments  Identified 
separately.  Transfer  may  be  made  between 
categories  for  money  payments,  only,  with 
approval  by  State  department  of  bixlget  and 
review.  Transfers  may  not  be  made  between 
funds  for  money  payments  and  those  for 
vendor  payments. 
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Pakt  2.    MxDiCAi.  AasisTAMcz  roR  the  Aged 

(Department  of  social  services, 
Octol>er  1.  1961  >— Hawaii) 

A.   OENEBAL  DKSCUPTION  OT  PIOGIAIC 

1.  Administrative  responsibility:  Medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA)  is  directly  ad- 
ministered by  the  SUte  department  of  social 
services  through  Its  four  county  offices.  Non- 
Federal  share  ot  assistance  and  administra- 
tive costs  is  mat  from  State  funds. 

2.  Legsd  basis  and  general  structure:  Leg- 
islation enacted  In  1961  established  the  base 
for  a  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  and  placed  responsibility  for  medical 
care  of  all  needy  persons  in  the  department 
of  social  services.  Services  under  the  pro- 
gram began  In  July  1961.  Eligibility  for  as- 
sistance and  need  for  medical  care  are  de- 
termined concurrently,  taking  into  account 
resources  available  over  the  ensuing  12- 
month  period  which  could  be  applied  to 
costs  of  needed  care.  Cases  of  persons  need- 
ing continuing  care,  such  as  nursing  home 
patients,  are  reviewed  annually  to  redeter- 
mine eligibility;  in  other  cases,  eligibility 
and  medical  need  are  redetermined  when 
additional  service  Is  needed  or  when  changes 
in  clrcxmistances  require  reconsideration. 

B.      CONTENT      AND      SCOPE      Of      MEDICAI.      AND 
EXMZDIAI.   CAKE 

3.  Services: 

(a)  Hospital  (InpaUent) :  All  general 
services  for  necessary  care.  Limited  to  15 
days;  extensions  possible  with  approval  of 
State  agency.  Prior  authorization  required 
except  In  urgent  situations.  Payment  based 
on  ward  rates  plus  actxuU  charges  for  other 
specified  services. 

(b)  Nursing  home  care:  As  recommended 
by  physician,  short-  or  long-term  care.  Pay- 
ment based  on  nursing  home's  rate  provided 
cost  of  care  required  by  recipient  Is  lowest 
available  in  conununlty  at  that  time,  except 
In  altoatlons  of  undue  hardship  and/or 
Isolation. 

(c)  Practitioners'  services:  Medical  doctor 
In  all  settings,  dentists,  optometrist,  and  po- 
diatrist. In  rural  Oahu  and  in  coimtles  of 
Maul.  Hawaii,  and  Kauai,  medical  doctor 
services  are  provided  primarily  by  State  gov- 
ernment physicians  (compensated  from 
State  funds  as  part  at  medical  program). 
Specialist  and  consultative  medical  doctor 
service  also  available. 


■  These  provisions  are  In  the  State's  plan 
as  submitted  for  approval;  they  are  Included 
here  because  the  program  is  in  operation,  as 
of  October  1,  1061.  ths  plan  material  is  being 
reviewed  and  ths  provisions  given  here  are 
not  under  negotiation,  and  when  aj^roved 
the  effective  date  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipaUon  wlU  be  July  1,  1901. 


(d)  Dental  care:  Xtaergency  dental  serv- 
ices: exanalnatlons,  X-rays,  fillings,  extrac- 
tions, caps.  By  dentists  authorized  by  the 
department. 

(e)  Prescribed  drugs:  Payments  for  such 
drugs  made  to  vendors  authorised  by  the 
department. 

(f)  All  other  care:  Outpatient  and  allied 
services.  Including  drvigs.  antibiotics,  dress- 
ings, diagnostic  tests,  therapeutic  procedures 
such  as  special  eye  care,  prosthetic  appli- 
ances, physiotherapy.  X-ray  therapy,  and  op- 
tlcals.  Prior  appr  )val  required  for  all  services 
except  in  emergeccy  situations  which  cannot 
await  approval,  as  determined  by  attending 
physician.  Provision  for  air  transportation  to 
secure  necessary  care  which  is  available  only 
in  another  county.  Private  duty  nursing 
service  in  medical  institution  available  In 
exceptional  cases  where  medically  necessary. 

c.  ELZcmUTT  roa  medical  assistance  roa  the 

AOZD 

4.  EllglbUlty  factors: 

(a)  Age:  66  years  of  age  or  older. 

(b)  Citizenship:  No  requirement. 

(c)  Residence:  Residing  in  the  State  or 
temporarily  out  of  the  State  but  deemed  to 
be  a  resident. 

(d)  Institutional  status:  Bilay  be  a  patient 
In  a  medical  Institution  as  permitted  under 
the  Federal  act,  except  that  no  payments  are 
made  In  behalf  of  persons  with  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  or  psychoeis  nor  for  persons  hos- 
pitalized because  of  Hansen's  disease. 

(e)  Property  and  Income  limitations:  In- 
come: Insufficient  to  meet  the  standards  of 
assistance  established  for  MAA.  Including 
nonmedical  and  medical  requirements  (ap- 
proximately (50  per  month  above  the  stand- 
ards of  assistance  for  OAA)  and  if  the  re- 
sources available  to  him  within  12  months 
after  date  of  application  are  insufficient  to 
pay  the  cost  of  needed  medical  care.  As- 
sets: Real  property— home  with  tax-ap- 
pralsed  value  of  less  than  •14.0(X>  Is  ex- 
empt; also  other  reaJ  property  with  value 
not  to  exceed  9150.  AU  excess  value  Is  con- 
sidered a  resource  fcr  payment  of  medical 
coets.  Personal  property — all  liquid  assets 
beyond  950  cash  savings  (of  unemanclpated 
minor)  are  considered  available  after  allow- 
ances for  payments  on  obligations  contracted 
for  defined  essential  purposes.  May  own 
automobile  4  years  old  or  older  or  when 
necessary  for  essential  transportation.  Full 
loan  value  of  life  insurance  is  resource. 
Under  exceptional  circumstances,  conserva- 
tion of  readily  available  resources  allowed. 
Health  insui'ance.  Veterans'  Administration 
care,  workmen's  compensation,  and  similar 
resources  must  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining extent  to  which  MAA  is  needed. 
(No  adjustment  or  recovery  for  assistance 
correctly  paid.) 

(f)  Other:  Not  a  recipient  of  OAA,  AB, 
APTD,  ADC.  cr  StKtc-flnanced  assistance 
programs.  j 

0.    AOMOriSTaATION    or    MXDXCAX.    AND    tZMZOIAL 
CAKX 

6.  Administrative  and  financial  provisions: 
Administration  and  financing  of  the  program 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  is  the 
same  as  parallel  provisions  for  old-age  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  (a)  medical  direc- 
tion, (b)  State  advisory  groups,  (c)  Inter- 
organissatlonal  relationships  which  are  of 
service  to  recipients  of  OAA,  (d)  method  of 
making  payments  to  suppliers  of  medical 
goods  and  services,  and  (e)  the  State  financ- 
ing of  the  non -Federal  share  of  assistance 
and  01  administrative  costs.  For  details  of 
these  administrative  and  financial  provisions, 
refer  to  the  State  Item  in  part  I. 

Mr.  PONO.  Madam  President,  on  May 
10  this  year,  I  wrote  to  the  Hawaii  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  and  re- 
quested full  details  on  the  State's  pro- 
gram of  financing  cost  of  medical  care 
of  needy  persona. 


These  are  the  questions  I  asked: 

1.  Will  you  please  Inform  me,  at  yoxir  ear- 
liest convenience,  the  type  of  medical  aid 
presently  afforded  the  aged  sick  and  dis- 
tressed of  the  State  of  Hawaii? 

2.  Are  you  able  to  tell  me  whether  any 
person  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  desirous  of 
obtaining  medical  aid  and  hospitalization 
has  been  unable  to  secure  such  aid? 

8.  Please  list  the  amount  of  such  medical 
aid  available,  both  private  and  governmental, 
including  therein  hospitalization,  drugs, 
physicians'  care,  nursing  home  assistance, 
and  outpatient  service.  Is  the  patient  called 
upon  to  defray  any  percentage  of  the  cost? 

4.  Will  you  please  Include  in  your  reply  to 
this  letter  what  medical  aid  is  available  to  an 
indigent  in  the  Bute  of  Hawaii,  regardless 
of  his  age? 

In  reply,  Hawaii's  able  director  of  so- 
cial services,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ward,  wrote 
me  aj5  follows : 

We  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  in  which  a  person  requiring  medi- 
cal care  who.  because  of  his  Inability  to  pay 
for  this  care,  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
necessary  care.  The  reason  for  the  above 
statement  Is  the  fact  that  in  our  State,  per- 
sons unable  to  finance  the  cost  of  medical 
care  themselves  may  apply  to  the  depart- 
ment of  social  services  for  assistance  In 
financing  this  cost.  The  department  of  so- 
cial services  is,  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  finance 
the  cost  of  medical  care  of  indigents  and 
medical   indigents. 

An  indigent  person  is  defined  as  one  who 
is  a  recipient  of  financial  assistance  to  meet 
the  cost  of  basic  maintenance  needs,  such  as 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  A  medical  in- 
digent is  a  person  who  is  otherwise  able  to 
subsist  for  himself,  but  is  found  needy  In 
terms  of  his  ability  to  meet  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

Under  the  existing  program  administered 
by  the  department  of  social  services,  per- 
sons found  eligible  either  as  Indigent  or 
medical  Indigent  can  receive  the  following 
services  as  necessary: 

(a)  Hospital  care  as  long  as  medically 
necessary. 

(b)  Comprehensive  outpatient  and  allied 
services. 

(c)  Physician  services. 

(d)  Unlimited  nursing  home  care. 

(e)  Limited  dental  care. 

The  above  services  are  available  to  persons 
In  any  and  all  categories  of  public  assistance, 
including  the  aged  group.  There  are  no  resi- 
dence restrictions. 

In  addition  to  the  department  of  social 
aervloes'  program  for  Indigents  and  medical 
indigents,  payment  to  meet  the  cost  of  spe- 
cific medical  services  can  be  financed  by 
other  public,  as  well  as  private  agencies.  Ex- 
amples of  public  programs  would  be  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren services  available  through  the  State 
department  of  health,  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  and  medical  care  of 
State  and  county  pensioners  through  the  re- 
spective county  governments.  Private  pro- 
grams Include  the  national  foundation  pro- 
gram and  the  Society  of  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults. 

The  eligible  indigent -medical  indigent 
patient  Is  required  to  pay  for  the  portion  of 
the  total  of  medical  care  he  can  afford  to 
pay  for  himself  as  determined  by  a  means 
test.  However,  if  he  Is  unable  to  meet  the 
cost  of  any  portion  of  his  medical  care,  the 
department  of  social  services  will  finance 
the  total  expenditure. 

Madam  President,  I  am  satisfied  that 
any  needy  person  of  whatever  age  In 
Hawaii  can  receive  help  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  medical  care  under  our  State 
and  Federal-State  programs. 


I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  my  letter  and  the  reply  from 
the  department  of  social  services  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  10,  1802. 
Mrs.  Mystix  Wasd, 

Director,  Department  of  Social  Services, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

DzAK  Mas.  Wais:  Will  you  please  inform 
me,  at  yo\ir  earliest  convenience,  the  type 
of  medical  aid  {xesently  afforded  the  aged, 
sick,  and  distressed  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Are  you  able  to  tell  me  whether  any  per- 
son in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining medical  aid  and  hoepitaliBation  has 
been  unable  to  secure  such  aid. 

Please  list  the  amount  of  such  medical 
aid  available,  both  private  and  govern- 
mental, including  therein  hospitalization , 
drugs,  physicians'  care,  nursing-home  assist- 
ance, and  outpatient  service.  Is  the  patient 
called  upon  to  defray  any  percentage  of  the 
cost? 

WlU  you  please  Include  In  yoxir  reply  to 
this  letter  what  medical  aid  is  available  to 
an  indigent  in  the  State  ot  Hawaii,  regard- 
less of  his  age. 

Any  other  Information  you  may  have  on 
the  subject  will  be  appreciated. 

With  warm  regards  and  alcha, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hjkam  L.  Forc. 

State  or  Hawah, 
Depabtment  or  Soclal  Szaviczs, 

Honolulu.  June  14,  1962. 
Senator  Hikam  L.  Fong, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waihington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sa:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  10,  1902.  regarding  Hawaii's  program 
to  finance  the  cost  of  medical  care  of  needy 
persons. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  in  which  a  person  requiring  med- 
ical care  who,  because  of  his  Inability  to  pay 
for  this  care,  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
necessary  care.  The  reason  for  the  above 
statement  Is  the  fact  that  in  our  State,  per- 
sons unable  to  finance  the  cost  of  medical 
care  themselves  may  apply  to  the  department 
of  social  services  for  assistance  In  financing 
this  cost.  The  department  of  social  services 
is.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  finance  the  ooet  of  medical 
care  of  indigents  and  medical  indigents. 

An  "Indigent"  person  Is  defined  as  one  who 
is  a  redpent  of  financial  assistance  to  meet 
the  cost  of  basic  maintenance  needs,  such 
as  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  A  "medical 
Indigent"  is  a  person  who  is  otherwise  able 
to  subsist  for  himself,  but  is  found  needy 
in  terms  of  his  abUlty  to  meet  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

Under  the  existing  program  administered 
by  the  department  of  social  services,  per- 
sons found  eligible  either  as  indigent  or 
medical  indigent  can  receive  the  following 
services  as  necessary: 

(a)  Hospital  care  as  long  as  medically 
necessary. 

(h)  Comprehensive  outptitlent  and  allied 
services. 

(c)  Physician  services. 

(d)  Unlimited  niu-sing  home  care. 

(e)  Limited  dental  care. 

The  above  services  are  available  to  per- 
sons in  any  and  all  categories  of  public 
assistance.  Including  the  aged  group.  There 
are  no  residence  restrictions. 

In  addition  to  the  department  of  social 
services'  program  for  Indigents  and  medical 
indigents,  payment  to  meet  the  cost  of 
specific  medical  services  can  be  financed  by 
other  public,  as  well  as  private  agencies. 
Examples  of  public  programs  would  be  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children  services  available  through  the  State 
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department  of  health,  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation program  and  medical  care  of  State 
and  county  penBloners  through  the  reapec- 
tlve  county  governments.  Private  programa 
Include  the  National  Foundation  program 
and  the  Society  of  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

The  eligible  indigent-medical  indigent 
patient  is  required  to  pay  for  the  portion 
of  the  total  coat  of  medical  care  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  hlmBelf  as  determined  by 
a  means  test.  However,  if  he  U  unable  to 
meet  the  coet  of  any  portion  of  his  medical 
care,  the  department  of  social  services  will 
finance  the  total  expenditure. 

For  further  detailed  Information  with  re- 
gard to  Hawaii's  program  to  meet  the  coat 
of  medical  care  for  the  indigent  and  medical 
Indigent,  please  refer  to  Public  Assistance 
Report  No.  49  of  the  TJS.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  "Character- 
istics of  State  Public  Assistance  Plans  Under 
the  Social  Security  Act,"  a  copy  of  which  Is 
attached. 

We  hope  you  find  this  Information  help- 
ful. Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us 
again  should  further  information  be 
required. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mrs.  MTitTLS  D.  Wars. 

Director. 

Mr.  FONO.  Yet  there  remains  a  group 
of  elderly  persons  whose  savings  and 
other  assets,  while  not  large,  neverthe- 
less  exceed  the  ceiling  established  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  program.  A  costly  ill- 
ness could  impoverish  them  unless  they 
are  protected  by  health  insurance. 

We  are  told  these  people  strongly  favor 
the  King-Anderson  or  Anderson-Javits 
social  security  health  insurance  plan. 

I  am  not  convinced  this  is  so.  My 
personal  experience  has  been  that  as  the 
defects  and  drawbacks  of  the  social  se- 
curity plan  have  been  made  Icnown,  more 
and  more  people  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  have  received  very  few  letters  from 
constituents  urging  my  support  of  the 
Anderson  proposal.  On  the  contrary, 
letters  I  have  received  from  nonmedical 
as  well  as  medical  persons  in  Hawaii  In- 
dicate strong  and  Increasing  opposition 
to  the  King-Anderson  plan  and  now  to 
the  Anderson-Javits  plan. 

Perhaps  these  letters  do  not  constitute 
a  representative  sample  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  my  State.  Nevertheless,  If 
there  were  the  alleged  groundswell  of 
support.  I  should  think  my  mail  would 
reflect  it  to  some  degree.  But  it  does 
not. 

Another  indication  of  voter  sentiment 
appears  in  a  recent  Gallup  poll  which 
shows  that  in  the  March-June  period 
this  year  support  for  the  social  security 
approach  has  dropped  7  percentage 
points.  Sentiment  is  nearly  divided  be- 
tween social  security — 48  percent — and 
private  insurance — 41  percent. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  per- 
centages are  gospel.  But  I  do  think  it 
is  significant  that  a  nationwide  poll  fails 
to  turn  up  a  tidal  wave  of  sentiment  for 
social  security  financing  of  medical  costs 
for  senior  citizens.  It  is  more  like  a 
ripple. 

I  was  very  much  interested  In  an  arti- 
cle in  the  July  1962  issue  of  Nation's 
Business  entitled  "Old  Folks  Reject 
Health  Plan."  The  article  tells  of  in- 
terviews with  elderly  persons  living  in 
the  area  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
states: 

Residents  of  this  gulf  coast  area,  a  svirvey 
leveals,  are  about  3  to  1  against  the  Kennedy 


administration's  controversial  measure  now 
before  Congress  to  raise  social  security  taxes 
to  pay  hospital  and  nursing  home  bills  for 
some  of  the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

What  is  particularly  significant  is  that 
Pinellas  County — the  sandy,  faat-growlng 
county  encompassing  St.  Petersburg — has 
the  Nation's  highest  proportion  of  persons 
65  or  older  and  probably  the  highest  mix  of 
those  qualified  for  the  proposed  Federal 
health  plan. 

Interviews  with  residents  here  show  sev- 
eral other  meaningful  signs: 

Those  who  oppose  health  care  under  so- 
cial security  seem  to  be  Informed  on  the 
provisions  and  potentials  of  the  legislation. 
Many  of  the  moat  avid  supporters  are  iU- 
Informed  about  what  the  bUl  would  do. 

Madam  President,  I  think  this  is  a 
most  revealing  statement.  It  supports 
my  i>ersonal  observation  that  those  who 
are  against  social  security  health  care 
are  indeed  informed  on  the  King -Ander- 
son and  Anderson-Javits  bills.  The 
article  continues: 

Lota  of  elderly  persons  who  see  health 
care  of  the  aged  as  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem feel  the  admlnlstraUonI  bUl  falls  short 
of  meeting  the  need. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Many  of  the  elderly  themselvee,  whom  the 
bill  purports  to  help,  hew  to  the  philosophy 
typined  by  a  spry  7e-year-old  widow  whoM 
home  here  Is  a  trailer:  "I'll  havt  nothing  to 
do  with  that  Oovtrnment  mwllolnt.  I  can 
take  car*  of  myself  and  so  can  anyone  else 
who  hM  any  gumption."  She  spends  lai  a 
month  for  private  health  Inauranc*  out  of 
her  toUl  Income  of  $60  monthy  from  social 
aeourlty  and  ISO  from  a  military  survivor's 
pension. 

a  e  •  e  • 

Pinellas  County  Is  a  miniature,  condensed 
battlefield  for  this  national  Issue.  The 
county  has  a  population  of  more  than 
37S.000.  But,  unlike  most  other  areaa.  aome 
25  percent  of  the  residents  her*  are  65  or 
older.  Not  all  of  them  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  health  care  under  the  administra- 
tion's bill.  But  about  on*  In  five  of  the 
county's  residents  would  be.  So  thU  county 
has  not  only  the  highest  percentage  of  aged 
but  the  proportion  of  Its  population  that 
would  be  eligible  for  health  care  la  twlc* 
the  national  average. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  local  man  sums  up  the  thinking  of 
many  senior  citizens: 

"I'm  65  and  stiU  have  a  relatively  young 
family  to  support.  I  am  worried  about  what 
will  happen  to  my  five  children  if  this 
philosophy  of  socialism  and  control  from 
a  central  government  continues  to  grow. 
The  expense  and  human  detriment  resulting 
from  such  steps  (as  the  King- Anderson 
health  care  propKJsal)  are  more  far  reaching 
than  most  people  realize." 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe,  there  is  nation- 
wide awareness  among  the  American 
people  of  the  parsimonious  terms  of  the 
King-Anderson  and  Anderson-Javits 
proposals  and  of  the  potentially  ad- 
verse consequences  of  a  compulsory 
medical  care  plan. 

Some  changes,  or  sweeteners,  have 
been  made  in  the  original  King- 
Anderson  plan  in  an  effort  to  render  the 
program  more  palatable  and  votable. 
But  essentially,  In  my  Judgment,  the 
principal  defects  remain. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  because  of  the 
limited  benefits  under  the  Anderson- 
Javits  plan,  senior  citizens  would  still 
have  to  buy  supplementary  Insurance  to 


protect  against  surgical  costs  and  major 
medical  charges. 

I  firmly  believe  the  Anderson-Javits 
plan  will  lead  ultimately  to  compulsory 
Government  health  Insurance  for  all 
ages.  The  signs  and  portents  are  quite 
clear,  and  we  know  its  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates tell  us  it  is  only  the  foot  in  the 
door. 

Then  we  will  have  socialized  medicine 
as  in  Britain,  Italy.  West  Germany,  and 
other  Western  European  countries.  Ex- 
perience of  these  nations  with  govern- 
ment medical  care  plans  warns  us  to 
proceed  with  caution. 

Britain,  which  since  1948  has  financed 
medical  care  for  all  citizens,  has  experi- 
enced a  substantial  flight  of  doctors  from 
her  shores,  apparently  leaving  for  lands 
with  less  redtape  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  professional  skills.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of 
these  emigrants  from  Britain  settled  in 
Canada,  where  having  experienced  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Britain,  they  are  protesting  a 
similar  move  in  Saskatchewan  Province. 

In  March  1962  a  British  consultant  in 
medical  economics  and  health  services. 
Dr.  John  R.  Scale,  reported: 

sine*  IMi  unusually  larg*  numb*r«  of 
graduat**  of  th*  m*dlcal  achools  of  ar*at 
Britain  and  Ireland  hav*  r*flst*red  for  prao- 
tlo*  abroad.  It  la  apparent  that  the  majority 
hav*  r*maln*d  ov*r***a  and  ahould  b*  r*- 
gard*d  as  medical  emigrants  from  Briutn. 

I  am  informed  some  600  British  doc- 
tors seek  careers  abroad  every  year. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Scale  found  a 
rapidly  rising  number  of  doctors  enter- 
ing Qigland  from  Spain.  Yugoslavia. 
Syria,  and  many  other  countries.  He 
noted  that — 

In  1050  only  5S  poets  In  hospitals  were  filled 
by  foreign  doctors:  106S,  4»8:  and  In  1000. 
1.701.  Increasingly,  the  medical  staff  of 
hospitals  is  a  rapidly  shifting  labor  force 
recruited  from  abroad,  a  characteristic 
symptom  of  an  economically  depressed 
occupation. 

Many  foreign  doctors  are  In  England 
only  temporarily  for  training  and  so  will 
not  replace  the  hundreds  of  British  doc- 
tors seeking  to  leave  Britain  each  year. 

Thus.  Madam  President,  there  appears 
to  be  a  very  strong  correlation  between 
the  advent  of  socialized  medicine  and 
the  departure  of  British  doctors. 

Dr.  Seale  reports  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Soviet  bloc  countries,  no  nation 
in  the  world  has  a  system  of  medical 
care  so  fully  socialized  as  England.  The 
system  is  keyed  to  the  hospitals  whose 
physicians  are  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  in  turn  controls  medical 
practice,  for  no  doctor  can  enter  private 
practice  in  England  until  he  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  a  hospital. 

Because  costs  skyrocketed  the  first 
year  in  Britain,  an  economy  policy  was 
Invoked.    Dr.  Seale  said: 

This  policy  has  not  only  given  us  Inferior 
hospitals  and  equipment.  It  has  also  squeezed 
the  incomes  of  those  who  work  in  the  health 
service.  It  Is  easy  for  the  Government  to 
decrease  real  incomes  of  health  workers  for 
they  rarely  strike  or  complain  •  •  •  As 
most  (health  service)  expenditure  is  on  peo- 
ple, an  effective  way  of  obtaining  economy 
is  either  to  employ  fewer  people  or  to  pay 
them  less. 
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Another  startling  and  shocking  fact 
about  the  impact  of  socialized  medicine 
in  Britain  is  that,  since  its  inauguration, 
only  one  new  hospital  has  been  con- 
structed. This  is  a  truly  shocking  sta- 
tistic, especially  when  we  consider  that, 
here  in  the  United  States  during  this 
same  period  of  time,  under  our  private 
system  of  medicine  724  new  hosiptals 
were  built. 

Today  in  England  patients  must  wait 
weeks,  except  in  extreme  emergencies, 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  hospitals. 
Some  have  been  on  the  waiting  list  as 
long  as  3  years  to  get  into  one  London 
hospital. 

Is  this  what  we  want  in  America?  If 
not,  then  we  must  steer  clear  of  Federal 
Government  administration  and  control 
of  medical  practice. 

There  are  indications  medical  stand- 
ards have  declined  in  Britain  under  com- 
pulsory government  medical  care. 

Is  this  what  our  elderly  citizens  want? 
Is  this  what  most  Americans  of  any  age 
want?     I  think  not. 

Let  us  consider  aome  other  possible  ef- 
fects of  Instituting  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment health  insurance.  The  Govern- 
ment will  inevitably  branch  out  to 
control  medical  research  and  drugs. 
There  la  already  a  move  In  the  Congress 
to  eliminate  patent  protections  from  de- 
velopers of  new  modlcines  and  drug.s.  Is 
this  wise?  Experience  of  other  nations 
that  do  not  offer  strong  patent  protec- 
tion as  America  does  show  how  develop- 
ment of  new  drugs  has  lagged. 

In  America,  for  example,  where  we 
have  strong  patent  protection,  there  have 
been  60  drug  dlsooverlcs  since  1940.  In 
Great  Britain,  France.  West  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation almost  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  but  where  patent  protection  Is 
moderate,  only  29  drug  discoveries  oc- 
curred since  1940. 

But  in  Italy,  which  gives  no  patent  pro- 
tection, not  one  new  drug  has  been  de- 
veloped in  this  same  period  of  time. 

Inestimable  numbers  of  Americans  are 
alive  today  only  because  of  drugs  and 
antibiotics  developed  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Our  private  system  of  medicine,  to- 
getlier  with  patent  protection,  is  serving 
the  American  people  In  excellent  fashion. 
We  would  be  foolish  and  shortsighted  to 
inhibit,  restrict,  or  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  this  system. 

Indeed,  even  without  the  proposed 
Government  health  insurance  program 
demand  for  medicine,  serums,  vaccines, 
for  services  of  physicians,  dentists,  hos- 
pitals, nurses,  and  nursing  homes  appears 
destined  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds 
with  our  rapidly  expanding  population. 

Some  facilities  are  already  over- 
crowded and.  if  the  Anderson-Javits  plan 
is  adopted  with  its  emphasis  on  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes,  these  facilities  will 
bear  an  even  greater  burden. 

A  few  days  ago  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LonoJ 
pointed  out  that  the  experience  of  Lou- 
isiana shows  that  patients  remain  In 
Government  hospitals  50  percent  longer 
than  in  private  hospitals.  If  this  is  the 
pattern  nationwide  our  hospitals  would 
experience  tremendous  overcrowding. 

Personnel  shortages  will  be  accentu- 
ated if  present  trends  continue  and  this 


situation  will  worsen  if  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment health  insurance  is  forced  upon 
our  medical  system. 

For  30  years  the  supply  of  dentists  has 
been  falling  behind  population  growth  in 
America.  In  1930  there  were  59  dentists 
for  each  100,000  people.  Today  there 
are  43  per  100,000.  Dental  schools  now 
turn  out  about  3.200  graduates  a  year. 
By  1975  the  United  States  will  need  8,000 
dental  graduates  each  year,  requiring  an 
estimated  22  new  schools. 

Official  estimates  show  there  are  about 
261,000  licensed  physicians  in  the  United 
States  today.  That  works  out  to  1  phy- 
sician for  each  760  people.  About  7,500 
new  physicians  are  produced  each  year 
in  America,  less  than  the  demand.  By 
1975  we  will  need  11.000  medical  grad- 
uates a  year,  requiring  20  to  24  new 
medical  schools. 

The  supply  of  nurses  is  also  declining. 
It  is  estimated  300  nurses  are  needed  j>er 
100,000  population.  The  actual  ratio  to- 
day is  257  per  100,000.  At  the  present 
rate  of  training,  we  will  have  only  246 
per  100.000  by  1975. 

The  question  arises :  Where  are  we  go- 
ing to  get  enough  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  to  serve  our  people? 

Win  compulsory  Government  health 
Insurance  increase  the  supply? 

It  is  very  doubtful.  In  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, there  was  1  doctor  for  every  877 
persona  In  1047,  the  year  before  their 
compulsory  government  medicare  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  Ten  years  later, 
the  ratio  had  declined  to  1  to  1,149  per- 
sons. 

Certainly,  we  In  the  Congress  ought 
to  avoid  like  the  plague  any  move  that 
might  result  In  further  shortages  of 
these  skilled  persons.  On  the  contrary, 
we  ought  to  be  encouraging  the  training 
of  more  doctors,  more  dentists,  more 
nurses,  more  technicians. 

Should  a  compulsory  Government 
health  plan  be  Instituted  In  America,  it 
is  doubtful  there  would  be  any  wholesale 
exodus  of  doctors,  for  there  are  not 
many  places  to  emigrate.  What  is 
more  likely  is  that  our  supply  pipeline  of 
future  doctors  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel would  dwindle  to  a  mere  trickle. 
The  incentive  for  young  men  and  women 
to  pursue  medicsd  vocations  would 
evaporate.  The  prospect  of  working 
imder  the  direction  of  Government 
agencies  is  anathema  to  most  of  them. 

Nation's  Business  reported  in  June 
this  year  that  its  recent  survey  of  stu- 
dents in  17  public  and  private  medical 
schools  throughout  America  revealed: 

Greater  Federal  activity  In  health  care 
would  cause  many  young  Americans  to 
abandon  the  study  of  medicine.  Others 
would  leave  the  United  States  after  gradu- 
ation to  practice  in  countries  where  the 
physician  has  more  freedom. 

Nation's  Business  interviewers  con- 
cluded : 

Medical  students  overwhelmingly  oppose 
proposals  for  providing  medical  care  for  older 
citizens  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. •   •   • 

Students  by  a  margin  of  more  than  five  to 
one,  say  they  would  be  less  enthusiastic 
about  entering  the  medical  profession  If 
health  services  were  eventually  nationalized 
as  they  are  now  In  Great  Britain. 

With  that  indication  that  future  doc- 
tors   do    not    relish    the    prospect    of 


practicing  medicine  as  Government  em- 
ployees, let  us  see  whether  prospective 
patients  have  a  preference  for  Grovern- 
ment  doctors  or  their  own  private  doc- 
tors. Experience  vmder  the  dependent 
medicare  program  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  most  enlightening  on  this 
point. 

When  this  program  first  went  into  ef- 
fect, dependents  of  our  imiformed  mili- 
tary personnel  were  given  the  option  of 
using  military  facilities  at  no  cost  or 
private  facilities  and  private  doctors  at 
a  nominal  fee  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  the  entire  balance  of  costs. 

What  was  the  result?  The  depend- 
ents overwhelmingly  elected  private  doc- 
tors and  private  hospitals.  So  great  was 
the  rush  to  private  doctors  and  medical 
facilities,  that  the  costs  of  the  program 
mushroomed  far  beyond  fii'st  estimates 
and  many  military  medical  facilities  had 
so  little  business  their  doctors  were  not 
getting   adequate   practice. 

Congress,  in  fact,  had  to  insist  on  re- 
strictions in  the  dependents  medicare 
program  so  that  military  medical  facili- 
ties would  not  stand  idle  and  so  that 
military  doctors  would  have  some 
patients  to  care  for. 

In  the  relationship  of  a  patient  to  his 
doctor,  confidence  is  a  big  factor.  Un- 
der socialised  medicine,  aa  in  Britain, 
\ht  patient  may  not  select  his  doctor  In 
the  hospitals.  There  the  doctor  is  as- 
signed. Here  in  America,  I  believe  the 
American  people  do  not  want  a  doctor 
assigned  to  them.  They  want  to  choose 
their  own  doctor. 

In  all  conscience  I  could  not  vote  for  a 
measure  whose  ultimate  destination  is 
socialised  medicine  as  surely  as  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  every  day. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  for  both  of 
whom  I  have  gi^at  respect  and  admira- 
tion, do  not  believe  their  plan  will  lead 
to  socialized  medicine.  I  will  agree  that 
the  plan  embodied  in  their  amendment 
is  not  in  itself  socialized  medicine.  But 
I  do  believe  that  their  plan  is  the  first 
step  toward  socialized  medicine  for  all 
the  American  people  of  all  ages. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion,  may 
I  say  that  all  of  us  want  our  elderly  cit- 
izens to  receive  proper  medical  care. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott]  stated  so  eloquently  and 
movingly  last  week : 

None  of  us  is  insensible  to  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens.  All  of  us  are  gravely 
concerned  regarding  the  problems  of  those 
who  arrived  on  this  earth  before  vis  and  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  We  who  are  their 
sons  and  daughters  have  benefited  from  their 
labor  and  sacrifices  on  our  behalf.  They 
provided  for  us  In  our  early  years  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow;  they  watched  over  us 
and  they  guided  us;  they  nursed  us  through 
our  Ulnesses  In  the  far  watches  of  the  night 
and  through  dark  hours  of  despair.  They 
saw  to  our  education  to  the  best  extent  of 
which  they  were  capable,  doing  without  in 
order  that  we  might  have  advantages  which 
they  to  a  large  degree  could  not  afford 
themselves. 

Even  those  who  were  childless  were  joined 
with  our  parents  in  achieving  the  scientific 
breakthroughs,  the  medical  progress,  the  en- 
gineering marvels,  the  great  strides  In  trans- 
pcM-tatlon,  In  education,  in  every  phsae  of 
our  modern  life,  so  that  we  came  into  a  life 
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oi  advantagefl  far  greater  than  they  them- 
selves had  enjoyed. 

Who  are  the  elderly  of  today  but  the  work- 
ers, the  sdentlsts.  the  engineers,  the  teach- 
ers, the  ministers  of  yesterday?  And  now, 
as  they  reach  their  simset  years,  and  as 
others  reach  them  tomorrow,  next  year,  and 
the  years  to  come,  their  security  and  dignity 
la  on  our  conscience.  Now  In  the  twilight  of 
their  years,  some  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
in  need  of  assistance,  and  It  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us 
to  see  that  they  get  it.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  they  enjoy  their  remaining  years  in 
peace  and  dignity,  not  as  wards  under  the 
benevolent  despotism  of  an  all-powerful 
Pederal  Government,  but  as  free  citizens  able 
to  live  their  own  lives  In  gracious  fulfillment 
(p.  13365,  CoNCxzssioNAL  Recoko,  July  11, 
1862), 

The  Congress  must  take  care  not  to 
set  in  motion  programs  that  will  reduce 
the  quality  of  medical  care  in  America 
or  that  will  result  in  a  shortage  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  or  that  will  discourage 
medical  research. 

That  would  be  a  disservice  to  old  and 
young  alike. 

The  Anderson-Javlts  social  security 
health  insurance  plan  falls  very  short 
of  meeting  the  medical  care  needs  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  Moreover,  it  would  In- 
evitably lead  to  compulsory  Government 
health  insurance  for  Americans  of  all 
ages.  The  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  stated  point- 
blank: 

Compulsory  health  care  Inevitably  results 
in  p>oor  quality  health  care, 

I  cannot  believe  the  American  people 
want  the  Congress  to  approve  a  program 
which  may  well  Jeopardize  medical 
progress,  which  may  deter  young  men 
and  women  from  entering  the  diflBcult 
and  arduous  medical  profession,  which 
may  discourage  construction  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  medical  facilities,  which 
may  put  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
working  men  and  women  for  a  national 
problem  that  should  be  solved  on  a  na- 
tional basis  by  all  the  taxpayers. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  pending  An- 
derson-Javits  amendment.  < 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL   TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSERVATION  OP  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
First  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks,  held  recently  in  Seattle,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  took 
occasion  to  talk  again — and  most  elo- 
quently— about  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronts us  to  set  aside  enough  areas  of 
solitude  and  repose  and  scenic  beauty  £is 
parks  and  recreation  areas  for  the  world's 
vastly  growing  populations. 

In  so  doing,  he  made  an  excellent  case 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  in  Utah.    Much  of 


what  he  said  had  particular  application 
to  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  there,  particularly  the  question  of 
what  is  the  best  use  of  the  land  Involved. 
The  Secretary  said : 

Time  and  again  citizens  adjacent  to  new 
parks  have  bemoaned  the  loss  of  revenues 
and  resources  locked  up  inside  a  new  re- 
serve— taxes  lost,  uncut  timber,  undiscov- 
ered minerals,  unharvested  game — only  to 
learn  later  that  the  income  from  providing 
services  to  visitor-tourists  has  equaled  or 
surpassed  whatever  sums  might  have  been 
gained  exploiting  these  park  resources. 

Once  Canyonlands  is  established,  our 
people  will  appreciate  the  tourist  revenue 
generated  and  will  also  be  able  to  con- 
tinue secondary  uses  which  do  not  im- 
pair the  park. 

The  entire  speech  is  excellent  back- 
ground for  many  of  the  national  park 
and  national  seashore  bills  the  Senate 
has  under  consideration,  as  well  as  for 
an  imderstanding  of  the  global  move- 
ment to  preserve  lands  intact  in  their 
natural  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  gen- 
erations to  come.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address     bt     SKciiETAmT     or     thk     Intzstoe 
Stewabt  L.  TTdall 

In  the  final  months  of  his  life,  as  World 
War  II  drew  to  Its  close,  a  great  President 
of  my  country  who  loved  the  land,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  exchanged  letters  with  his 
friend,  Glfford  Plnchot.  a  pioneer  American 
conservationist.  Plnchot  urged  Roosevelt  to 
strike  a  positive  note  at  the  end  of  the 
war  by  persuading  other  leaders  to  Join  him 
in  convening  a  World  Conference  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources.  But  becaxise 
men  were  preoccupied  at  the  time  in  creat- 
ing International  political  institutions  de- 
signed to  enhance  world  order,  this  splendid 
idea  did  not   come  to  fruition. 

Tet  as  each  intervening  year  has  passed, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  have  become  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  common  cause  of 
conservation  of  resources.  The  earth  is  our 
home,  and  we  share  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  our  environment  and  the 
preservation  of  Its  values — this  fact  must 
be  the  starting  point  of  a  conference  of  this 
kind.  Tlie  air  that  we  breathe  is  common 
air,  the  seas  at  our  borders  are  common 
seas.  Even  as  advances  in  transportation 
and  communication  have  drawn  us  closer 
together,  our  use  of  resoiu'ces  too  has  tended 
to  unite  us  as  one  world.  Agreements  based 
on  the  mutual  cooperation  and  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  sovereign  nations  already  control 
pollution  of  the  sea  and  plans  under  which 
we  harvest  most  of  its  creatures.  Minerals 
and  food  and  fiber  are  shipped  from  this 
land  to  that — one  nation's  surplus  is 
another's  shortage,  and  the  Inevitable  sweep 
of  history  is  making  us  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  the  practices  of  stewardship 
and  husbandry  which  countries  and  peoples 
follow. 

Thus  it  is  most  fitting  that  we  have 
gathered  together  In  this  international  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional parks,  and  nature  reserves  for  these 
places  of  splendor  are  a  precious  world  re- 
source. The  perspective  of  space  exploration 
has  tended  to  unify  the  geography  of  the 
earth,  and  lends  a  new  vision  as  we  con- 
sider new  standards  and  new  goals  for  the 
preservation  of  nature.  Natiu-al  treasures 
are  in  reality  a  heritage  of  all  mankind. 
They  transcend  provincial  boundaries. 
They  are  a  gift  to  those  who  prize  the 
natural  world  and  its  healing  influence. 


I  would  like  to  think  that  this  conference 
strikes  a  wholesc»ne  note  of  sanity  in  a 
troubled  world.  It  is  a  sign  that  men  are 
questioning  the  false  gods  of  materialism, 
and  are  coming  to  realise  that  the  natural 
world  lies  at  the  very  center  of  an  environ- 
ment that  Is  both  life-giving  and  life -pro- 
moting. There  is  hope  in  this  meeting,  or 
so  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  values  of  the 
spirit  are  reasserting  their  primacy — and  this 
In  turn  gives  fresh  hope  in  other  vital  areas 
of  human  endeavor. 

This  Idea  of  dedicating  choice  tracts  is 
seemingly  as  old  as  civilization  Itself.  It 
was  Justinian,  the  great  Roman  lawgiver, 
who  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  beaches 
and  shorelines  belonged  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Each  generation  must  act  anew  to  revise 
Its  conservation  ethic,  and  to  establish  new 
plans  for  the  wise  use  of  its  resoxirces. 
The  concept  of  conservation  is  old,  but  the 
problems  that  we  now  face  are  more  urgent 
than  ever.  In  our  search  for  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  living,  we  have  developed  new  needs 
and  a  d]mamic  and  awesome  technology  to 
satisfy  them.  With  this  technology  we  are 
daily  altering  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  process  the  intimate  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  their  land  are  also  being  al- 
tered— often  at  the  sacrifice  of  paramount 
hunutn  values. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  men  and  nations 
to  enlarge  the  machine-dominated  portion 
of  the  world  that  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  few  opportunities  for  conservation 
projects  of  grand  scope  will  remain  by  the 
year  2000.  Let  me  put  the  case  even  stronger : 
with  few  exceptions  the  places  of  superior 
scenic  beauty,  the  unspoUed  landscapes,  the 
spacioiis  refuges  for  wildlife,  the  nature 
parks  and  nature  reserves  of  significant 
size  and  grandeur  that  ovu"  generation  saves 
will  be  all  that  is  preserved.  We  are  the 
architects  who  must  design  the  remaining 
temples:  those  who  follow  will  have  the 
mundane  tasks  of  management  and  house- 
keeping. 

The  hovir  is  late,  the  opportunities  dimin- 
ish with  each  passing  year,  and  we  must 
establish  here  a  common  market  of  conser- 
vation knowledge  which  will  enable  us  to 
achieve  our  highest  goals  and  broadest  pur- 
poses. With  each  day  that  passes  the  natural 
world  shrinks  as  we  exert  gp-eater  artificial 
control  over  our  environment.  The  lot  of 
many  men  has  been  Improved,  but  few  of  us 
would  deny  that  there  have  been  grievous 
human  losses  as  well. 

I  daresay  all  of  us  gathered  here  would 
agree  that  natxire-islands  of  solitude  and 
repose  are  an  indisi}ensable  ingredient  of 
modern  civilization.  Save  for  homesltes, 
parkland  uses  are  the  highest  hiunan  uses  to 
which  land  may  be  put. 

Tet,  as  we  look  ahead  in  this  country  and 
(your  problems  necessarily  corresjwnd  with 
our  own)  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
during  the  adult  life  of  our  children  the 
demand  for  municipal  parks  and  playgrounds 
will  Increase  fourfold.  There  has  been  a  290- 
percent  increase  in  wilderness  recreation 
over  the  last  decade,  and  during  the  40  years 
separating  us  from  the  2l8t  century,  the 
demand  for  wilderness  and  seashore  parks 
will  be  an  estimated  10  times  greater  than  It 
is  today.  But  as  the  need  Increases,  land 
and  forest  and  water  are  being  preempted  for 
other  uses. 

However,  technology  is  not  the  only 
threat — the  only  challenge — that  confronts 
us.  It  Is  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  popula- 
tion that  will  sxu-ely  and  finally  alter  the 
man -land  relationships  on  all  of  our  con- 
tinents unless  our  statecraft  takes  cogni- 
zance of  this  problem.  The  demographers 
now  tell  us,  in  measured  tones,  that  the 
world  population  wiU  double  every  36  years — 
and  double  again  every  35  thereafter — unless 
something  intervenes  to  break  their  projec- 
tions. 
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What  Is  the  significance  of  this  staggering 
statistic  for  us,  the  parkmen  of  the  world? 
I  need  hardly  spell  out  the  consequences  for 
this  audience,  but  we  must  Inform  the  world 
that  if  this  occurs,  congestion — with  all  the 
unlovely  overtones  of  that  too  familiar 
word — will  t>e  the  be*all  and  the  end-all  of 
our  lives,  our  nature  reserves  will  be  steadily 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  progress,  and 
park  and  wilderness  experiences  will  be  ra- 
tioned out  among  the  fortunate  few. 

At  the  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Conservation,  called  by  President  Kennedy, 
I>r.  Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
asked  this  rhetorical  question:  "What  good 
is  an  Increased  groi;s  national  product  if  we 
In  the  process  of  pmoducing  it  chew  up. 
destroy,  desecrate  so  many  of  the  values,  so 
many  of  the  enjoyments  which  really  add  up 
to  the  improvements  in  hxunan  well-being 
and  in  the  quality  of  life  that  we  seek?" 

There  can  t>e  little  argument,  these  days, 
in  highly  industria  izcd  countries  over  the 
damage  to  living  vaues  as  the  result  of  pol- 
lution of  air  and  water,  overcrowded  hous- 
ing, inadequate  places  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  a  surfeit  cf  artificial  things.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  some  men  have  a  moral 
and  spiritual  sickness  that  results  from  being 
on  the  earth,  yet  not  a  part  of  It.  In  an  era 
of  noise  and  pollution  and  Jostle  and  blight, 
it  is  not  hard  to  predict  that  our  children 
will  place  as  high  u  value  on  the  right  of 
solitude  In  the  out-of-doors,  and  the  right 
of  access  to  places  of  natural  beauty,  as 
they  now  accord  to  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  to  a  trial  by  one's  peers. 

Yet  we  have  learried  In  this  country  (as 
I  daresay  many  other  nations  have  learned 
of  late)  that  the  preeervatlon  of  land  and 
wildlife  resources  is  not  only  a  happy  ideal, 
but  also  a  highly  practical  Investment.  At 
the  turn  of  this  ceotury  conservation  was 
a  protest  against  policies  of  waste  In  the 
United  States.  Now  nearly  all  of  our  leaders 
of  Industry  take  pride  In  their  conservation 
practices.  You  who  are  here  today  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  (act  that  any  prof>osal 
for  expending  tax  moneys  for  park  purposes 
will  be  weighed  on  a  scale  of  dollars  and 
cents,  and  parkmen  are  constantly  on  the 
defensive  before  the  planners  of  public 
budgets. 

However,  in  my  ywn  country  it  has  be- 
come abundantly  dear  that  national  parks 
are  not  only  sound  social  Investments,  but 
sound  use  of  pubic  funds  as  well.  Time 
and  time  again  cltleens  adjacent  to  new 
parks  have  bemoaned  the  loss  of  revenues 
from  resources  locked  up  inside  a  new  re- 
serve— taxes  lost,  uncut  timber,  undiscov- 
ered minerals,  unharvested  game — only  to 
learn  later  that  the  Income  from  providing 
services  to  vlsitor-iourists  has  equaled  or 
surpassed  whatever  sums  might  have  been 
gained   exploiting   fvase  park  resources. 

Travel  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  age, 
and  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  for  example. 
East  Africa  will  be  only  a  day's  flight  away 
from  New  York  and  London  and  Moscow  a 
few  years  from  now.  Without  straining 
your  credulity  In  the  least,  I  can  predict 
that  if  Tanganyika  and  Kenya  and  Uganda 
maintain  their  unique  game  preserves — 
which  are  the  envy  of  us  all — the  world's 
travelers  will  add  far  more  to  their  economic 
growth  than  would  any  alternate  use  of 
these  lands. 

But  nature  reservea  Involve  far  more  than 
tourism  as  an  economic  potential:  the  wa- 
tershed values,  science  laboratory  values,  and 
esthetic  values  must  also  be  weighed  in  the 
scales.  The  pages  of  history  are  Uttered 
with  wrecks  of  ships  of  state  which  have 
foundered  because  natural  laws  were  ig- 
nored. The  Gobi.  Mesopotamia,  and  other 
areas  which  were  orce  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion had  their  fertility  reduced  to  dust  be- 
cause of  hvmian  improvidence.  We  know 
now  that  uprlver  forests  and  downriver  cul- 


tivation will  produce  more  crops  than  a  land 
completely  cultivated  but  without  watershed 
proitection.  We  know  also  that  our  wildlands 
form  the  only  perfect  wildlife  habitat,  and 
constitute  an  irreplaceable  science  labora- 
tory where  we  can  measure  the  world  in  its 
natiiral  balance  against  the  world  in  its 
manmade  imbalance. 

Opening  an  atlas,  one  is  impressed  by  the 
magnitude  of  ovu-  opportunity.  Mountains, 
beaches,  river  estuaries,  tropical  Jungle,  tun- 
dra, coral  atoll,  and  pampas  are  a  heritage 
for  all  men.  and  samples  of  them  merit  pro- 
tection fcK-  all  time. 

Great  strides  have  already  been  made  to- 
ward preservation  of  some  of  these  world's 
wonders,  both  by  individual  nations  and  in- 
creasingly through  InternatlonaJ  coc^>era- 
tlon.  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have 
Jointly  established  a  national  park  for  the 
benefit  of  their  mutual  citizenry.  The 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  have  for 
years  worked  together  in  protecting  migra- 
tory birds  on  their  seasonal  routes  from 
north  to  south.  The  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  U.S.Sil.  have  long  cooperated  to  re- 
store the  fur  seal  herds  of  the  Prlbilof  Is- 
lands. 

This  consideration  of  international  pro- 
tection can  take  ultimate  encouragement 
from  what  is  happening  in  the  farthest 
southern  reaches  where  the  12  nations 
signatory  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  have  in- 
cluded conservation  protection  of  natural 
species  among  their  primary  areas  of  mutual 
consideration. 

This  Initial  World  Conference  on  National 
Parks  is  a  meeting  ground  in  which  the 
mutual  Interests  of  its  participants  is  a  re- 
liable bond  for  strong  communication  and 
and  future  action.  Whatever  differences  of 
ethnology,  geography,  and  traditions  are 
represented  here,  we  are  bound  together  by 
the  universal  challenge  to  honor,  dedicate, 
and  maintain  significant  natural  areas 
around  the  globe. 

No  feature  of  the  globe  has  more  cultural 
significance  than  our  great  oceans.  Man 
from  every  nation  has  gone  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  to  try  himself  against  the  elements 
and  to  seek  not  only  adventure  but  a  liveli- 
hood. The  sea  has  helped  form  our  charac- 
ter and  It  has  sustained  our  lives.  Every 
sea-touched  country  has  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  for  its  people  portions  of  shoreline 
with  the  unique  opportunities  which  they 
hold  for  human  refreshment  and  restoration 
of  the  soul. 

If  you  have  not  walked  the  sands  of  the 
nearby  Olympic  National  Park  Ocean  Strip. 
I  commend  it  to  you  as  an  experience  not 
to  be  forgotten.  There  one  can  stand  with 
thundering  Pacific  rollers  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Impenetrable  temperate  rain  forests 
on  the  other.  In  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
horizontal  distance  the  greatest  contrasts  of 
nature  provide  the  excitement  characteristic 
of  a  frontier  edge.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
shoreline  areas  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  whose  beauty  and  wholesome  nat- 
uralness deserve  our  best  efforts  of  protection 
for  the  years  to  come. 

Another  priceless  element  of  the  outdoor 
heritage  are  the  great  river  estuaries  which 
have  long  been  key  centers  of  ovir  civiliza- 
tion. Today,  the  Lido  at  Venice  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Po  provides  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this 
type  of  natural   setting. 

The  land  as  well  as  the  sea  has  its  match- 
less values  in  nature's  ageless  splendors. 
Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
climb,  ski.  and  hike  across  the  surface  of 
the  great  mountains  of  the  earth,  and  I 
personally  can  testify  to  the  soul -satisfying 
rewards  to  be  found  In  these  quiet  and  re- 
mote areas.  Last  autumn  I  had  the  rare 
opportunity  of  Joining  members  of  the  Al- 
pine Club  of  Japan  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Fujiyama.  This  slender 
volcanic  cone  has  been  a  guardian  over  the 


affairs  of  Honshu  since  before  the  Ainu 
crossed  to  the  island  shores.  In  the  snow 
and  wind  at  the  summit  I  felt  for  a  moment 
the  eternal  spirt  of  the  Japanese  people.  We 
must  act  so  that  our  children's  children  can 
also  enjoy  the  highest  outdoor  experiences 
now  available  to  us. 

At  the  same  time,  in  our  search  for  har- 
mony with  the  earth,  we  must  give  equal 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  animals, 
the  birds,  and  fish  which  shsu-e  our  planet. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund  In  New  York.  Prince  Philip,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  likened  our  situation  today 
to  that  of  the  great  fiood.  When  It  was 
threatened,  Noah,  at  the  Lord's  command, 
constructed  an  ark  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
vide protection  and  survival  for  all  of  the 
animals,  two  by  two.  Today  the  threatening 
flood  has  a  different  guise,  but  its  threat  is 
Just  as  real.  If  we,  too,  move  In  time  to 
take  protective  action,  the  conservation 
leaders  of  this  generation  may  well  become 
the  Noahs  of  the  20th  century. 

Not  the  least  of  our  tasks  Is  that  of  cre- 
ating a  new  sense  of  values  In  the  nations 
which  we  represent.  Conservation  begins 
with  education,  and  past  experience  makes 
It  plain  tliat  public  men  will  not  lead  un- 
less a  conservation  conscience  is  developed 
which  prizes  the  choice  things  of  nature.  In 
the  crowded  countries,  zoning  regulations 
and  requirements  will  be  a  prime  conserva- 
tion tool,  and  in  the  time  ahead  we  are  cer- 
tain to  hear  much  more  about  such  things 
as  scenic  easements  and  conservation 
zoning. 

In  other  less  crowded  countries  the  con- 
servation battle  will  be  won  only  If  men  with 
a  sense  of  mission  awaken  their  fellow  men 
to  the  outdoor  opportunities  which  are  fast 
vanishing. 

We  must.  If  we  are  wise,  establish  an  ex- 
change program  of  conservation  thinkers 
and  planners.  Nothing  gives  greater  satis- 
faction to  the  American  people  than  an  op- 
portunity to  share  the  knowledge  of  their 
landscape  architects,  park  Interpreters,  man- 
agement specialists,  biologists,  and  ecolo- 
glsts.  Economists  and  planners  can  fore- 
cast the  effects  of  park  establishment  within 
a  regional  community.  Foresters,  agricul- 
turists, and  hydrologic  specialists  can  study 
and  advise  on  etflclent  methods  of  land  and 
water  utilization. 

All  nations  developing  park  or  wildlife  pre- 
serve programs  must  have  staffs  of  trained 
scientists  and  administrators.  Education  in 
school  currlculums  is  of  first  Importance,  and 
In  this  regard  I  would  like  also  to  stress  the 
possibility  of  technical  schools  where  ex- 
perts can  teach  the  techniques  and  rationale 
of  land  management  to  local  people  for  im- 
mediate field  application. 

One  measure  toward  our  goal  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  started  a  new  section  within 
the  National  Park  Service  to  handle  inter- 
national coordination,  and  this  function  will 
be  Increasing  in  responsibility.  I  envision 
the  day  soon  when  park  management  per- 
sonnel will  be  exchanged  between  countries 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres 
in  order  to  assist  and  learn  from  each  others 
busy  summer  seasons. 

In  the  end,  each  country  must  develop 
the  kind  of  park  or  nature  reserve  system 
that  suits  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  its 
people — and  the  economics  of  its  land  base 
Each  nation  has  pioneering  work  to  do;  each 
has  something  to  teach — and  much  to  learn. 
If  we  are  to  cope  with  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  the  modem  societies  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  we  must  establish  a  Common 
Market  of  conservation  knowledge  and  en- 
deavor. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
delegates  here  of  this  Nation's  Peace  Corps 
which  already  represents  one  of  our  finest 
exports  of  knowledge  and  good  will.  The 
Corps  Is  anxious  to  serve  In  conservation 
and  wildlife  management  capacities,  and  it 
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U  ready  to  give  Immediate  and  sympathetic 
couBlderatlOQ  to  propoaed  project*  Ln  these 
areas. 

Actually,  many  nations  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  can  take  pride  In  the  great  strides 
already  made  toward  preservation  of  un- 
spoiled areas  of  matchless  nat\iral  beauty 
and  Inspiration  and  of  the  continuing  prog- 
ress now  underway.  We  in  this  country  only 
last  year  made  another  significant  addition 
to  our  national  park  system  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  magnificent  national  seashore 
park  on  the  ocean  sands  of  Cape  Cod,  close 
to  the  congested  population  centers  of  our 
Eastern  States,  representing  the  first  such 
addition  in  decades. 

In  Kurope,  the  progress  In  recent  years  has 
been  most  heartening.  Before  1945  there 
were  no  national  piu-ks  in  England:  today 
there  are  10,  In  Germany  the  only  park  for 
the  preeervation  of  nature  was  the  Lune- 
burger  Helde;  today  there  are  8  parks  and  in 
West  Germany  alone  24  more  are  planned. 

On  another  continent— Africa — it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  greatest  Impetus  to 
the  creation  of  fully  protected  areas  came 
from  a  gathering  not  dissimilar  to  this — the 
International  Convention  on  Parks  held  in 
London  in  1933.  The  inspired  jjeople  who 
attended  that  conference  designed  what  are 
still  accepted  as  the  basic  rules  for  preserya- 
tion.  However,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
cruel  years  of  World  War  II  that  Bast  Africa 
could  effectively  attempt  to  set  aside  aretis  as 
parks  and  for  the  protection  of  wildlife. 

In  the  intervening  years,  every  endeavor 
has  been  made  in  the  British  territories  of 
Bast  Africa  to  establish  national  parks;  there 
has  been  marked  achievement  in  the  Congo 
toward  the  establishment  of  large  Strict 
Natiu'al  Reserves;  and  in  other  countries  of 
Africa  progress  is  being  made  toward  setting 
aside  portions  of  national  parks  as  wildlife 
sanctuaries  and  as  undisturbed  breeding 
areas  for  the  natural  flora  and  fauna. 

In  Tanganyika,  the  Serengeti  National 
Park,  established  in  1948,  though  subjected 
to  certain  boundary  alterations,  remains  one 
of  the  finest  game  sanctuaries  in  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  plans  have  reached  a  final  stage 
for  the  transformation  of  a  fascinating 
crater  on  the  foothills  of  Tanganyika's 
Mount  Meru  into  a  national  park.  Here, 
from  the  rim,  a  visitor  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  he  is  looking  into  a  section 
of  another  planet.  This  crater^  fringed  with 
primeval  forest,  is  the  natural  sanctuary  for 
elephant,  rhino  and  buffalo,  and  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Aruaha, 
will  be  a  great  asset,  in  addition  to  the 
famous  Serengeti,  to  the  Territory  of 
Tanganyika. 

In  Australia,  the  credit  for  having  pio- 
neered the  development  of  national  parks 
must  go  to  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  two 
of  that  nation's  least  populated  states.  Out- 
standing examples  of  the  accomplishments 
there  are  the  Lamlngton  National  Park,  a 
splendid  area  of  subtropical  mountain  scen- 
ery and  vegetation  near  the  Queensland-New 
South  Wales  border,  and  the  beautiful  sub- 
tropical Islands  along  the  unique  Oreat  Bar- 
rier Reef.  The  State  of  Victoria  has  recently 
followed  the  example  set  by  Queensland  and 
Tasmania  In  establishing  a  National  Parks 
Authority  responsible  to  the  Premier  under 
a  new  National  Parks  Act.  The  national 
parks  dedicated  so  far  Include  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  Victorian  environments  and  more 
are  presently  under  consideration.  Probably 
most  widely  known  of  Victoria's  existing 
preserved  areas  is  the  Wilson's  Promontory 
National  Park,  embracing  a  rugged  peninsula 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  State. 

In  Japan,  certain  localities  have  long  been 
popular  among  the  people  as  pleasure  re- 
sorts, such  as  the  so-called  '"Three  Scenic 
Spots" — Matsushlma,  Amano-hasldate,  and 
Mlyajlma.    In  the  Meljl  era,  these  places  for 


the  first  time  were  regarded  as  pco'ks  on  a 
denvocratic  basis. 

The  con<:ept  was  placed  on  a  leglslatlTS 
basis  in  1873  when  a  Cabinet  ordinance  was 
Issued  providing  tot  the  establishment  of 
parks  on  State-owned  lands.  In  compliance 
with  the  ordinance,  local  scenic  areas  were 
gradually  designated  as  parks,  chiefly  as  pre- 
fectural  or  provincial  reservations,  and  ths 
public  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  them. 
After  the  Melji  era,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Federal  parks  in  the  United  Statea.  voices 
began  to  be  raised  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Japanese  national  parks  system. 
After  a  long  period  of  investigation  and  pub- 
lic education,  the  national  parks  law  was 
enacted  in  1931. 

As  a  result,  19  areas  have  so  far  been  desig- 
nated as  national  perks  where  natiu'al 
beauty  is  preserved  and  the  p)eople  are  of- 
fered an  oiiportunity  tor  pleasure  and  recre- 
ation. These  areas  now  play  an  important 
role  in  the  national  life  and  contribute  much 
to  international  toxirism. 

I  have  only  begun  to  touch — and  have 
omitted  much — on  an  inventory  of  outstand- 
ing global  achievements  in  the  fast  awaken- 
ing and  growing  movement  to  keep  some- 
thing of  the  land  Intact  In  iU  natural  state 
so  that  there  may  be  refreshment  of  the 
soul  and  spirit  for  the  peoples  of  the  world 
now  and^  In  future  centuries.  But  enough 
has  been  mentioned  to  show  both  progress 
and  beckoning  new  opportunities  awaiting 
all  of  us. 

The  objectives  are  clear,  the  air  is  electric 
with  challenge.  In  the  words  oi  President 
Kennedy,    Let  us  begin." 


PUBLIC      WELFARE      AMENDMENTS 
OF  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

LXT    US    NOT    SOCIAUZX    MKDICINX 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Anderson-Javlts  amendment. 

Some  of  my  reasons  for  opposing  this 
proposal  for  providing  medical  care  to 
the  aged  go  to  the  specifics  of  the  pend- 
ing proposal.  But  more  basically,  I  op- 
pose the  Anderson -Javits  amendment 
because  I  strongly  believe  that  It  is 
wrong  in  fundamental  concept. 

First,  let  us  look  to  the  specifics  of  the 
measure. 

Here  is  what  It  does : 

First.  It  taxes  practically  everyone; 

Second.  It  pays  certain  medical  ex- 
penses of  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 

Now  let  us  see  what  it  does  not  do: 

Rrst.  It  does  not  pay  doctor  bills; 

Second.  It  does  not  pay  the  first  $90  of 
hospital  bills; 

Third.  It  does  not  pay  for  medicines 
outside  the  hospital,  nor  for  most  other 
outpatient  care ; 

Fourth  It  does  not  directly  benefit 
anyone  under  65. 

M£kdam  President,  here  we  have  a 
proposal  that  would  tax  people  to  i>Ay 
for  a  great  simount  of  medical  care 
which  many  of  them  are  well  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  without  the  help 
of  the  Oovemment  or  anyone  else. 

Under  this  proposal,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  we  would  be  taking  the  butter 
and  eggs  from  the  workingman's  table 
in  order  to  provide  medical  care  for 
someone  else,  who  has  always  been  both 


willing  and  able  to  pay  his  own  medi- 
cal bills.  In  many  cases,  the  beneficiary 
will  be  much  better  off  than  his  bene- 
factors. 

This  measure  would  prove  to  be  a  great 
disappointment  to  aged  people  who,  hav- 
ing been  told  that  the  Government  was 
going  to  provide  for  their  medical  care, 
would  belatedly  learn  that  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  bill  was  to  be  taken  care  of. 
But  much  more  imc>ortant  than  the 
specific  defects  of  the  particular  meas- 
ure. Madam  President,  are  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  to  the 
fundamental  nature  of  this  amendment. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  real  sticky 
point. 

I.  for  one,  am  appalled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  giant  tree  which  will  grow 
from  this  seed.  If  the  Anderson-Javlts 
amendment  becomes  a  law,  we  will  have 
taken  the  first  step  down  a  road  from 
which  there  will  be  no  turning  back. 
What  we  will  effect  in  this  amendment 
will  be  Just  the  beginning.  Next  year, 
without  a  doubt,  we  wiU  be  confronted 
with  proposals  to  expand  the  services — 
to  provide  more  extensively  for  those  al- 
ready covered,  and  to  extend  benefits  to 
those  not  covered.  Of  course,  this  will 
call  for  another  increase  in  the  social 
security  tax  to  pay  for  the  expanded 
services. 

Sooner  or  later,  probably  sooner,  we 
would  expand  the  services  to  include 
doctor  bills  and  outpatient  care,  includ- 
ing drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  even  false 
teeth.  The  program  would  be  grradually 
extended  to  take  care  of  everybody's 
medical  expenses. 

To  finance  such  an  all-encompassing 
medical  care  program,  the  social  security 
tax  would  be  so  high  that  an  average 
wage  earner,  making  about  $5,000  a  jrear 
with  three  or  four  dependents  and  the 
usual  deductions,  would  find  himself 
playing  more  in  social  security  tax  thsm 
in  income  tax. 

By  that  time,  taxes  for  social  security 
woiUd  exceed  20  percent  of  income.  The 
worklngman  would  be  p>aying  more  than 
10  percent  of  his  Income  toward  retire- 
ment and  insurance  against  early  death, 
plus  10  percent  for  Federal  medical  care, 
plus  more  than  3  percent  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  plus  20  percent  for  other 
expenses  of  Government — defense,  for- 
eign aid,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  taking  42  percent 
of  the  Income  out  of  the  workingman's 
paycheck  before  he  ever  sees  it.  Of  the 
remaining  58  percent,  the  State,  county, 
and  city  governments  will  be  taking 
about  10  percent,  leaving  the  working- 
man  about  48  percent  of  his  income  with 
which  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  his  fam- 
ily, educate  his  children,  and  save  some- 
thing for  the  future,  if  that  is  possible. 

Some  of  the  tax  I  have  mentioned  is 
a  tax  assessed  against  the  employer. 
However,  the  employer  would  be  forced 
to  pass  his  tax  along  in  the  price  of  his 
product  to  the  consumer;  so  in  reality 
the  worklngman  would  be  paying  the  so- 
called  employer's  tax  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployee's tax. 

Imagine  that.  Madam  President.  By 
the  time  we  get  through  with  this  cra- 
dle-to-grave business,  the  average  man 
will  have  only  about  one-half  of  his  in- 
come to  spend  for  himself. 
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We  would  be  paying  for  a  great 
amount  of  doctoi's  services  which  are 
presently  being  rendered  free  of  charge. 

My  personal  physician  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  I  have  in  mind.  He  is  a 
cousin.  He  is  the  son  of  an  old  country 
doctor.  From  hs  father  he  learned 
that  a  doctor  should  treat  everyone  who 
is  suffering,  whet-ier  he  is  able  to  pay 
for  it  or  not.  He  was  also  taught  that 
a  doctor  should  tri«t  without  charge  the 
families  of  his  fellow  doctors  in  the  vi- 
cinity as  they  do  the  same  for  him.  This 
is  set  forth  in  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's code,  "The  Principles  of 
Medical  Ethics."  In  addition,  he  was 
taught  that  he  should  never  sue  to  col- 
lect his  bill.  My  brother-in-law  prac- 
ticed medicine  foi  a  number  of  years  in 
the  same  tradition. 

If  socialized  mellcine  is  to  come,  these 
doctors  will  be  filling  out  Federal  forms 
and  charging  Urcle  Sam  for  treating 
each  other's  brothers,  mothers,  sisters, 
and  wives,  as  well  as  indigents — all  of 
whom  they  are  n>w  treating  at  no  cost 
today. 

As  taxpayers,  we  will  be  paying  taxes 
to  finance  a  great  amount  of  presently 
free  service.  Whj'  do  the  doctors  object? 
They  would  be  mtiking  more  money. 

They  object,  first,  because  they  prefer 
private  practice  to  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second,  they  object  to  the  compulsory 
uniformity  which  would  result. 

Third,  they  obji^ct  to  filling  out  forms. 

Fourth,  they  okject  to  having  Federal 
bureaucrats  prescribe — as  will  inevitably 
happen — the  way  in  which  they  admin- 
ister treatment  to  their  patients. 

Fifth,  they  object  to  attending  meet- 
ings to  discuss  salary  schedules,  mini- 
mum and  maximum  fee  arrangements, 
retirement  benefits,  annual  leave,  sick 
leave,  disability  t>enefits,  and  so  on,  all 
of  which  are  presently  a  doctor's  own 
private  business  to  handle  as  he  sees  fit. 

Louisiana  has  been  described  as  the 
Welfare  State.  More  than  one-third  of 
State  expenditures  are  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  public  welfare.  Federal 
aid  provides  most  of  the  money,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  we 
do  for  the  people  without  Federal  aid. 
Until  recently,  we  had  no  Federal  aid 
whatsoever  for  hospital  care.  Yet  about 
half  of  the  hospital  days  spent  in  the 
State  were  spent  in  the  State  hospitals, 
at  no  cost  to  the  iiatient. 

I  have  been  through  many  of  the 
State's  hospitals;  they  are  magnificent 
structures  of  brick  and  stone,  steel  and 
iron,  with  banks  of  high-speed  elevators 
and  gleaming,  sllny  fioors  of  terrazzo 
tile. 

In  many  instances,  the  State  hospitals 
are  more  modem  and  better  equipped 
than  private  hospitals  in  the  same  cities. 
Even  in  small  cities  the  State  pays  doc- 
tors or  other  hospital  owners  to  set  aside 
a  number  of  bed.'  for  patients  who  are 
unable  to  pay.  The  State  has  free  am- 
bulances in  everj'  parish  to  carry  the 
emergency  cases  to  hospitals,  and  to 
move  the  sick  to  and  from  the  State 
hospitals. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  av- 
erage patient  stays  about  50  percent 
longer  in  the  State  hospitals  than  in  pri- 


vate hospitals.  This  is  easily  explained. 
When  a  wealthy  woman,  a  patient  in  a 
private  hospital,  is  able  to  be  moved,  she 
will  go  home;  a  nurse  will  go  with  her,  to 
care  for  her  until  she  is  fully  recovered. 
This  reduces  the  cost  to  the  patient,  and 
places  her  back  among  her  loved  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  average 
woman  who  has  been  a  patient  in  a 
State  hospital  is  discharged  and  goes 
home,  there  is  no  one  there  to  look  after 
her  during  most  of  the  day.  She  can- 
not afford  a  private  nurse,  so  she  stays 
in  the  hospital  until  she  is  able  to  take 
care  of  herself. 

Madam  President,  it  is  not  considered 
remarkable  by  anyone  concerned  that 
the  woman  who  has  been  treated  in  a 
State  hospital  has,  during  her  entire 
stay,  been  the  beneficiary  of  treatment  in 
every  resiject  equal  to  that  provided  for 
the  private  patient. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  in  the  New 
Orleans  Charity  Hospital,  for  example, 
the  excellent  doctors  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Tulane  University 
iT-edical  schools  will  have  performed 
with  their  usual  high  degree  of  compe- 
tence. These  men  are  teachers  at  these 
medical  schools.  They  are,  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  function  in  training  future 
doctors,  completely  educated  to  all  the 
latest  developments  in  medical  science. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that,  under  the 
pending  proposal,  the  taxpayers  of 
Louisiana  would  be  paying  a  lot  more 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
pay  for  a  great  many  things  which  they 
are  already  receiving  at  no  cost,  and  for 
a  great  number  of  medical  services  that 
the  patient  would  not  buy  if  he  were 
paying  for  it  himself,  even  though  well 
able  to  do  so. 

Madam  President,  much  of  the  criti- 
cism which  has  been  directed  at  the 
Anderson-Javlts  amendment  goes  to  the 
proposed  method  of  financing.  The 
measure  would  be  financed  through  in- 
creased social  security  payments. 

Let  us  look  further  at  some  of  the 
effects  of  doing  this.  At  present,  the 
worklngman  is  paying  in  social  security 
taxes  SVb  percent  of  his  annual  income 
up  to  $4,800.  This  is  not  counting  the 
one-quarter  percent  that  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  would  add.  The 
amendment  would  also  raise  the  maxi- 
mum tcucable  earnings  base  to  $5,200. 
Under  recently  approved  increases,  by 
1968  the  worklngman  will  be  paying  4% 
percent.  The  medical  care  percentage, 
if  approved,  will  doubtless  have  in- 
creased at  least  that  much. 

In  addition,  his  employer  would  be 
paying  an  equal  amount,  and  the  em- 
ployer would  find  it  necessary  to  pass 
the  cost  along  in  the  price  of  his  product. 
The  consumer,  being  the  same  as  the 
worklngman  in  many  instances,  would 
therefore  be  paying  about  10  percent  of 
the  payroll  for  social  security  purposes 
in  1968. 

As  the  social  security  system  now  op- 
erates— and  the  inevitable  increases  will 
amplify  this  factor — the  lower  wage 
earners  will  pay  at  an  increasingly  dis- 
proportionate rate  in  order  to  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  their  wealthier  fellow 
contributors. 

A  regressive  rate  structure  is  and  will 
be  particularly  unfair  to  the  lower  in- 


c(»ne  brackets,  because  they  obviously 
are  sp>ending  practically  all  of  their  in- 
come on  basic  necessities,  while  those  in 
the  upper  inccmie  levels  spend  less  and 
less  of  their  total  income  on  such  essen- 
tials. Yet  the  p>oor  man  must  pay  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  already  ear- 
marked funds  just  to  be  medically  pro- 
tected as  well  as  wealthier  people  who 
may  waste  more  in  a  year  than  a  poor 
man  earns. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  true  Socialist 
this  is  not  alarming,  for  the  reason  that 
eventually  Government  will  be  required 
to  tax  away  most  of  what  everyone  re- 
ceives, whether  he  is  rich  or  poor. 
Therefore,  it  makes  little  difference  to 
the  Socialist  whose  property  or  posses- 
sions go  first.  Most  of  it  will  have  to 
go  sooner  or  later  if  socialism  comes. 
Yet  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  more 
ancient  tradition  of  self-reliance,  private 
property,  private  practice  of  medicine, 
and  in  going  to  the  Grovemment  only 
when  we  cannot  find  the  answer  for 
ourselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  are 
becoming  more  conscious  of  this  point, 
judging  from  the  public  opinion  survey 
complied  by  House  Members  In  their  dis- 
tricts and  recently  rejported  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Of  52  polls,  includ- 
ing 615.284  responses,  33  opposed  use  of 
the  social  security  mechanism  to  finance 
health  care  for  the  aged,  and  only  19 
favored  It.  While  these  results  differ 
from  those  of  the  recent  Gallup  count, 
they  tend  to  confirm  my  belief  that  the 
number  of  people  supporting  the  An- 
derson-Javlts approach  Is  dwindling. 

The  opposition  of  the  doctors  of  this 
Nation  to  the  social  security  approach 
to  a  medical  care  program  for  the  aged 
has  been  no  secret.  Doctors  have  come 
In  for  no  end  of  criticism  because  of  their 
opposition.  Much  of  it  has  been  highly 
unfair. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  my  impression  that 
much  of  the  propaganda  In  behalf  of 
compulsory  medical  Insurance  comes 
alarmingly  close  to  the  familiar  Com- 
munist line.  The  person  whose  business 
is  about  to  be  nationalized  Is  described 
as  an  evil  sort — corrupt.  Insensitive  to 
the  needs  of  humanity  and  society,  un- 
vpllllng  to  recognize  the  jixst  demands  of 
the  public.  For  such  reasons.  It  Is  con- 
tended that  he  Is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  private  management  of  his 
business. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  the 
doctors  of  my  State  render  somewhere 
between  one- fourth  and  one-third  of 
their  services  without  pay.  Most  of  them 
who  are  wealthy  have  made  much  of 
their  wealth  by  investing  money  that 
they  have  saved  out  of  their  income, 
just  as  is  true  of  most  successful  lawyers 
and  other  professional  people.  There  is 
absolutely  no  basis  for  the  kind  of  crit- 
icism doctors  have  received,  if  we  want 
to  be  fair  about  the  matter. 

As  one  who  supported  the  Kerr-Mills 
amendment,  it  is  my  judgment  that  we 
have  already  gone  a  long  way  when  we 
help  the  States  to  provide  medical  care 
for  persons  unable  to  pay  their  own  med- 
ical bills.  Undoubtedly  the  number  of 
aged  persons  who  will  require  assistance 
will  increase.    Yet  If  we  are  successful 
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in  increasing  the  income  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  people,  there  shoiild  be  an 
ever  greater  proportion  of  persona  both 
over  and  under  65  who  should  be  able 
to  pay  for  their  own  medical  expenses 
in  the  future. 

The  Kerr-Mills  approach  will,  in  my 
judgment,  prove  adequate.  It  will  ac- 
complish everything  which  could  be  done 
through  the  social  security  approach, 
and  more.  Most  important,  Kerr-Mills 
will  not  lead  to  the  kinds  of  evil  effects 
I  have  undertaken  to  describe. 

The  inevitability  of  these  evil  effects  is 
the  really  crucial  point.  The  Anderson - 
Javits  amendment  is  a  big  step  on  the 
road  toward  socialism. 

Many  meritorious  bills  have  in  the  past 
been  opposed  with  the  cry  of  "socialism." 
Madam  President,  I  am  not  frightened  by 
name  calling.  It  does  not  impress  me 
for  anyone  to  shout  that  something 
is  socialistic,  communistic,  fascistic,  re- 
actionary, or  any  other  such  slogan. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  judge  meas- 
ures entirely  on  their  own  merits.  But  I 
wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am 
unalterably  opix)sed  to  socialism  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  complete  disdain  for  those 
who  seek  to  avoid  proper  regulation  of 
privately  owned  utilities  in  the  name  of 
socialism,  or  who  seek  to  create  monopoly 
and  stifle  competition  with  the  cry  of 
"socialism." 

Such  persons  remind  me  of  the  boy 
who  cried  "wolf"  too  often.  That  is  not 
the  case  with  this  proposal. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
When  we  look  at  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment,  we  are  not  staring  at  a  sweet 
old  lady  in  bed  with  her  kimono  and 
nightcap.  We  are  looking  into  the  eyes 
of  the  wolf  that  ate  Red  Riding  Hood's 
grandma. 

Once  we  pass  this  intersection,  there 
will  not  be  another  place  to  get  o£f  the 
highway  for  50  miles. 

Once  we  agree  to  pay  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  everyone  over  65,  whether  he 
necKis  it  or  not,  we  are  locked  in  a  trap. 
We  cannot  refuse  to  extend  the  same 
principle  to  eliminate  the  $90  deductible 
feature.  We  cannot  refuse  to  extend 
hospitalization  beyond  90  days.  We  can- 
not refuse  to  do  the  same  thing  for  every- 
one who  appears  to  be  disabled.  Nor  can 
we,  with  the  slightest  degree  of  human 
charity,  refuse  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
everyone  who  is  truly  unable  to  pay  his 
own  doctor,  hospital,  nursing,  and  drug 
bills. 

This  is  truly  a  foot-in-the-door  meas- 
ure, carefully  drawn  to  wedge  the  door 
so  far  open  that  it  cannot  be  forced 
closed  again. 

Adopt  this  measure  and  it  will  never 
be  possible  to  stop  its  progress  before 
you  have  10  million  people  daily  in  hos- 
pital beds  under  treatment,  convalescing 
and  resting  with  more  than  10  percent 
of  your  work  force  devoted  to  their  care 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

Adopt  this  amendment  and  we  will 
overflow  every  hospital  in  America  with 
cases,  many  of  which  should  be  in  their 
own  homes  under  the  care  of  their 
families  and  relatives.  Already  that  re- 
sxilt  is  being  achieved  in  Louisiana  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  law.  Once  you  take 
the  position  that  everyone  over  65  is  en- 


titled to  90  days  of  hospitalization  at 
Oovemment  expense,  mtmy  of  the  aged 
will  make  their  plans  to  spend  their 
summer  vacations  in  the  hospital.  whCe 
tiiclr  sons  and  daughters  take  the 
grandchildren  away  for  their  vacation. 

Some  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  happen- 
ing already.  Hospitals  will  become 
social  clubs,  with  the  corridors,  waiting 
rooms,  and  wards  crowded  with  people 
who  have  no  genuine  need  of  hospital 
care  by  present-day  standards. 

In  Louisiana  our  own  experience 
proves  that  a  patient  stays  50  percent 
longer  in  the  hospital  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  pa3ring  the  bill. 

This  represents  a  50-percent  penalty 
on  taxpayers  as  a  starting  point,  not  to 
mention  the  cost  of  middlemen,  such  as 
tax  collectors,  investigators.  Federal 
standard  providers,  regulators,  and  so 
forth. 

As  stated  by  the  senior  Senator  frwn 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  for  any  taxes  and  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  care  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  care  for  themselves.  I  am 
not  wining  to  vote  for  taxes  and  appro- 
priations for  medical  care  for  those  who 
can  and  should  provide  It  for  them- 
selves. 

In  simimary,  Madam  President,  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  should  be 
defeated  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Insofar  as  it  provides  medical  care  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  their  own  bills,  we 
have  a  number  of  measures  at  the  State, 
Federal,  local,  and  private  levels  which 
are  already  capable  of  meeting  this 
problem.  Beyond  that  point,  the  Ander- 
son-Javits proposal  would  enormously 
Increase  Federal  expenditures  to  pay  the 
expense  of  people  who  should  be  pay- 
ing their  own  medical  bills.  This  is 
something  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  not  do. 

This  proposal  will  Increase  by  at  least 
50  percent  the  cost  of  providing  medical 
services  by  encouraging  people  to  con- 
sume medical  attention  of  doctors. 
nurses,  and  hospitals — which  services 
have  traditionally  been  provided  by  the 
family. 

Eventually  It  will  result  In  much 
greater  evils. 

It  will  heap  upon  the  taxpayers'  backs 
the  problem  of  pajing  for  services  which 
doctors  are  presently  rendering  at  no 
charge  to  their  relatives  and  to  indigent 
persons. 

It  will  Increase  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent the  cost  of  all  medical  services. 
Including  the  cost  of  doctors,  by  encour- 
aging the  patient  to  stay  longer  In 
hospitals  rather  than  seeking  his  own 
early  release. 

It  will  result  in  pajrroll  deductions 
which,  together  with  State  and  local 
taxes,  will  exceed  50  percent  of  a  work- 
er's gross  income. 

It  will  socialize  one  of  our  truly  fine 
professions  and  lead  toward  State  man- 
agement and  control  of  others. 

For  these  many  reasons,  this  proposal 
should  be  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  have  its  long- 
awaited  opportunity  to  vot«  on  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  basic  health  care 
protection  for  aged  citizens.  It  is  satis- 
fying that  the  proi)osal  on  which  the 


major  vote  will  come  is  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide financing  under  social  security. 
This  Is  the  sensible  approach;  and  in  its 
rejection  of  the  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  substitutes,  which  were  offered 
last  week,  I  believe  the  Senate  has  shown 
that  It  regards  social  security  financing 
as  superior. 

Social  security  financing  of  health 
protection  for  the  aged  is  a  system  of 
social  Insurance  under  which  the  costs 
of  protection  would  be  spread  over  a 
large  number  of  persons,  each  of  whom 
woiild  make  small  contributions  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  pay  for  the  ins\ir- 
ance.  Like  insiu^nce  against  the  bur- 
den of  disaster  by  fire,  small  contribu- 
tions by  the  many  can  provide  low-cost 
social  Insurance  against  at  least  a  part 
of  the  burdens  of  the  illnesses  which 
are  the  disasters  of  old  age. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  proposal 
will  be  discussed  as  health  care,  and  that 
the  medical  care  name,  which  has  been 
held  over  from  earlier  proposals,  like  the 
Forand  bill,  will  be  dropped.  The  ap- 
propriate and  accurate  name  for  the  pro- 
posal is  health  care.  It  is  unnecessarily 
confiising  to  continue  the  habit  of  talk- 
ing about  medicare  when  physicians' 
and  surgeons'  fees  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  plan. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Long],  who  In  the  first 
part  of  his  speech  pointed  out.  correctly, 
that  the  proposed  plan  did  not  Include 
medical  or  surgical  care,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  speech  insisted  that  this 
was  a  socialistic  medlccd  provision.  The 
truth  is  that  the  proposed  plan  merely 
provides  for  hospital  care,  nursing-home 
care,  and  nursing  in  the  home. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  IlllnoU 
yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  beUeve  I 
made  my  position  clear  that  this  Is  a 
foot-in-the-door  proposal.  It  is  not  a 
good  proposal,  either,  as  far  as  It  goes. 
What  it  would  lead  to  would  be  far 
worse. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  un- 
derstood my  argiiment.  I  do  not  expect 
him  to  agree  with  it,  but  I  hc^e  he  under- 
stood it 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  reminds  me  of 
Stephen  Leacock's  story  about  the  man 
who  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  in 
all  directions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  well  knows  that  he  and  other 
Senators  who  agree  with  him  on  this 
measure  are  already  seeking  amend- 
ments to  extend  it  to  cover  other  fea- 
tures which  I  covered  in  my  speech. 
Once  such  action  is  started.  It  will  have 
to  be  expanded  to  Include  service  costs. 
Congress  will  have  to  Increase  taxes  un- 
til all  other  phases  of  medical  care  are 
covered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  we  can  deal 
with  those  Issues  when  they  come  up. 
But  I  have  always  thought  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  right  In  the  general 
principle  which  he  laid  down;  namely, 
that  we  should  not  be  deluded  by  ab- 
stract adjectives,  and  we  should  con- 
sider each  proposal  on  Its  merits. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  but  I 
also  would  say  that  w  hen  we  find  some- 
thing which  Is  as  clearly  a  matter  which 
will  require  Implemeiftation  as  this  one 
is.  we  should  be  fair  enough  to  admit  it 
in  the  beginning. 

I  am  one  of  those  viv)  made  the  fight, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  along 
with  the  Senator  fronri  Illinois,  to  provide 
Federal  social  security  protection  for  dis- 
abled persons  over  5C  years  of  age,  but 
there  was  never  the  least  doubt  in  my 
mind  at  the  time  that  if  we  did  that  we 
would  extend  it  to  tliose  below  age  50. 
and.  from  my  viewpoijit,  the  day  we  voted 
it  through.  I  was  raudy  to  offer  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  it  to  "iiose  below  age  50. 
because  I  think  the  proposal  was  basi- 
cally sound. 

So  I  hope  the  Senetor  from  minols  is 
not  supporting  this  m  *asure  without  giv- 
ing full  recognition  ao  the  fact  that  it 
will  require  ImplemerJtatlon.  It  wiU  re- 
quire implementation  In  order  to  apply 
it  to  more  people  and  to  have  it  provide 
more  services. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  that  Is  the  awe.  However,  that 
will  be  taken  up  when  the  issue  arises. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tax  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  with  belnir  inconsistent,  but 
he  has  been  a  very  persistent  advocate  of 
permitting  the  veterans  to  purchase  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance,  and,  therefore, 
for  the  Government  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  private  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. He  has  been  called  a  Socialist 
for  taking  that  position,  yet  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  not  been  afraid  to  do 
it.  because  he  believes  in  It  as  a  correct 
principle,  and  he  believes  that  the  provi- 
sion of  lower  cost  Insurance  for  veterans 
does  not  mean  that  It  has  to  be  extended 
to  the  entire  population. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loiilslana.  Of  course 
that  will  not  happen  In  connection  with 
my  proposal  for  such  Insurance. 

But  I  really  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  In  doubt  that 
this  proposed  program  will  be  extended, 
because  if  It  Is  enacted  into  law,  cer- 
tainly It  win  be  extended  until  It  covers 
everyone's  medical  bills.  Of  coxirse,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  also  knows  that  the 
prime  mover  behind  this  has  been  a  very 
able  man  by  the  name  of  Cruikshank, 
who  formerly  was  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  in  the  old  social  security  days, 
when  it  first  began,  and  presently  is  as- 
sociated with  the  AFL-CIO.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  how  Mr.  Cruikshank  feels 
about  this  matter.  He  feels  that  this 
program  should  covei  everyone's  medi- 
cal Insurance.  J| 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  Mr.  Cruikshank 
is  not  making  the  decision  for  the  Sen- 
ate, although,  as  the  Sermtor  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  he  is  a  very  able  and, 
I  believe,  a  devoted  man. 

But  why  not  vote  on  this  measure  in 
the  way  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does 
on  most  measures;  namely,  consider  it 
on  its  merits,  and  If  thereafter  other 
questions  or  issues  arise,  consider  them 
on  their  merits. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  made 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  IlllnoLs,  I 
think,  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  measure, 
both  for  what  it  is  ai^l  for  what  it  might 
mean. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  first  part  of  the 
Senator's  statement  Is  quite  logical,  but 
it  Is  not  logical  for  him  to  inclixle  in 
the  same  statement  the  second  part — 
in  other  words,  after  criticizing  the  plan 
for  what  it  Is,  then  proceed  to  criticize  it 
for  what  It  may  lead  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ttilnk  It  is 
proper  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  some 
persons  have  given  the  impression 
throughout  the  country  that  this  pro- 
posal— and  I  state  frankly  that  my  posi- 
tion is  opposite  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois — ^wlll  take  care  of  the  medical 
costs  of  all  the  people.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  Is  what  I 
am  trying  to  clarify  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. This  program  should  be  called  a 
program  of  health  care  for  the  aged,  not 
"medicare."  That  is  why  I  include  this 
statement  in  my  remarks.  The  program 
is  not  a  "medicare"  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  care  for  up  to  90  days, 
subject  to  a  $90  deductible;  nursing- 
home  care  for  up  to  180  days;  and  nurs- 
ing in  the  home  for  up  to  240  days.  That 
is  all  It  Is — no  medical  care  and  no  surgi- 
cal care. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I  un- 
derstand each  other,  although  we  do  not 
particularly  agree  as  to  how  we  shall 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President,  as 
one  who  has  worked  and  hoped  for  many 
years  for  the  enactment  of  a  funda- 
mental plan  of  health  care  for  the  aged, 
I  want  to  warmly  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andsr- 
sow]  for  his  dedicated  efforts  in  develop- 
ing and  promoting  his  bill  and  for  his 
special  efforts  to  work  out  In  recent 
weeks  an  amendment  of  wider  accept- 
ability and  greater  quality.  Our  expec- 
tation might  well  have  been  that  any  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Anderson-King  bill  a 
broader  base  of  support  would  weaken  Its 
already  conservative  provisions.  But 
the  happy  fact  is  that  the  new  measure 
is  distinctly  superior  with  respect  to 
coverage,  and  the  administration  and 
private  option  additions  give  every  indi- 
cation of  being  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  fact  that  the  new  accommodations 
are  reasonable  and  superior  is  also  a 
mark  of  the  fine  leadership  and  humane 
principles  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  proposal  now  before  us  is 
massive ;  and  his  efforts  in  support  of  this 
measure — ^both  intellectual  and  in  ad- 
vocacy within  his  party — have  been  a 
keystone  of  its  progress. 

Let  me  also  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Senate  is  greatly  in  the  debt  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  , 
who  has  provided  us — through  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  which  he 
chairs — with  a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  needs  of  our  aged  people. 
Without  the  excellent  labors  of  this  com- 
mittee and  its  staff,  we  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  make  an  informed  judgment 
on  this  issue. 

While  I  have  some  mild  reservations 
about  certain  aspects  of  the  pending 
amendment.  I  am  confident  of  the  sound 
loyalty  to  principle  of  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico,  and  I  kno#  that  the  com- 
promise proF>osal  he  led  In  drafting  ad- 
heres to  the  basic  legislative  values  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  program.  I 
am  therefore  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  RicoKD  should  be  absolutely  clear 
that  there  have  been  reasonable  efforts 
to  have  Senate  hearings  on  the  Ander- 
son bill,  but  that  this  was  prevented  by 
the  familiar  partisan  alllsoice.  Senator 
Anderson  moved  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  January  31  that  the  conunit- 
tee  hold  hearings  on  the  health  care  for 
the  aged  bill  by  April  1,  regardless  of 
what  the  House  did. 

The  vote  was  7  yeas  to  10  nays.  The 
yeas  were  Senators  Long.  Anderson, 
DoTTCu^,  Gobs,  McCartht.  Hartks.  and 
Morton;  the  nay^  were  Senators  Byrd, 
Kerr,  Talmadce.  Fxjlbright,  Sbcathers, 
Williams,  Carlson,  Bennett.  Bxttler, 
and  Cttrtis. 

While  committee  hearings  again  this 
year  would  have  been  preferable,  the  re- 
fusal of  a  few  members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  to  let  such  hearings  be 
held  should  not  be  permitted  to  defeat 
this  Important  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  this  proposal,  generally  and  qmte 
specifically,  has  been  given  thorough 
study  by  Congress,  not  to  si>eak  of  the 
msmy  private  groups  which  have  gone 
into  the  various  aspects  of  the  prop>osals. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  pointed  out  in  his  comments  of 
July  12,  last  Thursday,  the  printed  rec- 
ords of  at  least  10  congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  held  during  the  last 
3  years,  as  well  as  8  additional  studies 
and  surveys,  are  available.  And  I  may 
point  out  that  two  full-scale  Republican 
substitutes  to  the  Anderson  bill  were  of- 
f«-ed — and  defeated — last  week.  The 
fact  that  these  were  offered  can  well  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  knowledge  of  the 
health -care  needs  of  the  aged  is  wide- 
spread and  alternative  ways  of  deallntr 
with  them  have  been  systematically  pre- 
pared and  well  understood. 

THE    GXNCaAL    PBOBLEM :     NrXO    XS    XTXDXMT 

The  facts  about  the  aged  in  this 
country  show  that  the  need  for  the  An- 
derson bill  is  evident.  They  show,  first, 
that  the  number  and  proportion  of  the 
aged  have  Increased  rapidly.  More  thtm 
17  Va  million  people  today  are  over  65 
years  of  age.  By  January  1964,  there 
will  be  17,877,000  persons  over  age  65 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  decade 
from  1950  to  1960.  the  aged  population 
grew  by  about  one-third.  In  some 
States — that  is,  Florida  and  Arizona — it 
more  than  doubled.  In  1900,  only  1  per- 
son in  25  was  65  or  more;  today,  the  pro- 
portion is  1  in  everjr  11.  Of  the  17V'2 
million,  more  than  one-third  are  over 
age  75.    One  million  are  over  85. 

Second,  the  facts  also  show  that  the 
aged  have  more  serious  illness  and  more 
need  for  health  care  than  do  younger 
groups.  Those  over  65  spend  3  times  as 
many  days  in  the  hospital  each  year 
than  do  those  under  65.  The  average 
aged  person  has  a  1  in  6  chance  of  going 
to  a  hospital  in  any  given  year. 

Chronic  illnesses  occur  with  greater 
frequency  at  older  ages.  These  affect  the 
activity  of  more  than  one-third  of  all 
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persons  aged  65-74  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  those  75  or  older. 

In  Its  1962  pubUcation.  "The  Health 
Care  of  the  Aged :  Background  Pacts  Re- 
lating to  the  Financing  Problem,"  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  reported  thoroughly  on  the 
question  of  need.  I  refer  now  to  the 
charts  standing  here,  based  on  facts  re- 
ported in  this  publication  from  the  U.S. 
National  Health  Survey.  Chart  No.  1 
illustrates  the  fact  that  persons  aged  0  to 
64  years  require  annually  883  di^s  of 
hospital  care  per  1.000  persons;  and  per- 
sons aged  65  and  over  require  2.332  days 
of  hospital  care  per  1.000  persons — or 
almost  3  times  as  much. 

Third,  it  is  well  known  that  hospital 
costs  have  risen  very  greatly;  compared 
to  the  resources  of  the  aged,  they  are 
very  great.  Thus,  annual  costs  per  hos- 
pital day  increased  from  $9.39  in  1948 
to  about  $36  in  1962. 

It  is  also  true  that  older  couples  and 
older  persons  living  alone  have  far  less 
income  than  two-person  families  with 
the  family  head  under  age  65.  For  two- 
person  families  with  the  head  under  age 
65.  the  median  cash  income  is  $5,314; 
with  the  head  over  65  years,  $2,530;  for 
aged  persons  living  alone.  $1,050. 

Hospital  stays  are  much  more  costly 
for  the  aged.  Of  aged  couples  with  one 
or  the  other  hospitalised,  the  total  medl- 
oal  bill  exceeds  $500  in  over  half  of  the 
oases.  Only  5  percent  of  the  bills  in 
these  cases  are  under  $200, 

Fewer  older  people  have  their  hospital 
bills  paid  by  Insurance.  Of  hospital 
charges  with  over  three>fourths  of  the 
bill  paid  by  insurazMe.  54  percent  were 
for  people  under  age  65;  only  90  percent 
were  for  people  over  age  65. 

The  average  monthly  old-age  benefit 
under  OASDI  is  about  $76  for  those 
on  the  rolls,  and  about  $80  for  those 
coming  on  the  retirement  rolls. 

Benefits  for  widows  are  considerably 
lower  on  the  average — about  $58. 

Old-age  assistance  recipients  receive 
an  average  of  $72.  of  which  about  $58  is 
in  the  form  of  money  payments,  and  a 
Uttle  over  $14  is  in  the  form  of  vendor 
payments  for  medical  care. 

A  recent  survey  of  aged  couples  who 
were  OASDI  beneficiaries  showed  that 
their  average  net  worth,  exclusive  of 
equity  in  their  homes  was  $1,300.  The 
average  equity  in  their  homes  was  about 
$8.362 — but  not  even  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
requires  the  aged  to  sell  their  homes,  to 
provide  health  care. 

With  such  low  incomes,  the  aged  can- 
not afford  the  high  premiums  for  pri- 
vate insurance,  particularly  if  they  have 
not  continued  a  policy  from  a  younger 
age.  For  those  over  65.  a  moderately  de- 
cent policy  will  cost  at  least  $13  a  month 
or  $156  a  year — or  $312  per  couple. 
Couples  with  income  of  $2,500  a  year 
cannot  afford  this;  single  persons  with 
$1,000  cannot  afford  it. 

Under  some  private  insiu-ance  policies, 
benefits  are  terminable  when  certain 
calamitous  diseases  are  suffered,  or  are 
reducible  at  a  certain  age,  even  if  the 
policy  is  paid  up. 

It  bears  repeating  that  those  of  us  who 
support  the  Anderson  amendment  are 
not  criticizing  the  private  insurance  in- 


dustry for  doing  a  bad  job  or  for  not 
wanting  to  do  as  much  for  the  aged  per- 
son as  they  can.  Rather,  we  are  ex- 
pressing our  concern  with  the  special 
difficulties  the  private  insurance  indus- 
try faces  with  respect  to  the  aged  popu- 
lation's health-care  needs  and  its 
inadequate  resources.  We  are  saying 
that  we  believe  the  Federal  Government 
can  help  to  establish  a  sound  foundation 
plan  for  meeting  the  basic  health -care 
needs  of  older  citizens,  and  that  such  a 
foundation  plan  will  work  to  the  benefit 
of  the  private  health  insurance  industry, 
as  well  as  aiding  the  aged  population. 
We  have  good  cause  to  believe  that  the 
public  foundation  program  will  benefit 
the  private  industry,  for  the  experience 
of  this  Nation  with  the  social  security 
system  has  yielded  just  this  result  for  the 
private  retirement  and  survivors  insur- 
ance industry. 

The  inadequacy  of  private  insurance 
to  deal  unassisted  with  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  aged  is  particularly  worth 
noting.  A  chief  characteristic  of  the 
aged  is  that  not  many  older  people  are 
part  of  a  convenient  occupational  group 
for  health  insurance  purposes.  Thus, 
the  only  policies  they  can  get  are  Individ- 
ual ones.  But  individual  policies  are 
generally  high  in  cost,  and  the  return  in 
benefits  is  very  low — an  average  of  about 
50  or  60  peroent  of  the  premiums 
taken  in.  This  oompar«i  to  returns 
in  benefits  of  about  M  pareant  of 
premiums  for  the  best  commercial  group 
health  plaz».  82.6  percent  for  Blue  Cross 
hospttalliatlon  plans,  and  as  high  as  97 
and  99  percent  for  some  Independent 
group  plans.  These  are  under  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  Health  Ii»ur> 
ance  Plan.  NW.  respectively. 

These  facts  make  it  quite  clear  that 
for  nearly  all  of  the  aged,  with  their  low 
incomes  and  very  high  need  for  care,  in- 
dividual private  plans  are  much  too 
costly. 

With  respect  to  present  coverage  un- 
der private  plans,  health  insurance  for 
the  retired  aged  is  held  by  all  too  few, 
and  for  most  of  those  who  are  covered, 
the  benefits  are  grossly  inadequate. 
Only  46  percent  of  all  aged  persons  in 
1959  had  any  kind  of  hospitalization  in- 
surance, according  to  a  Public  Health 
Service  survey.  This  contrasts  signifi- 
cantly with  the  67  percent  of  the  general 
population  which  had  hospital  insur- 
ance. Also,  as  the  chart  illustrates,  the 
insurance  carried  by  aged  people  gener- 
ally pays  much  less  of  their  hospital 
costs  as  compared  with  the  population 
under  age  65. 

Thus,  of  the  aged  persons  discharged 
from  short-stay  hospitals,  three-fourths 
of  the  bill  was  paid  in  only  30  percent  of 
the  cases,  while  for  persons  under  65 
years,  three-fourths  of  the  bills  was  paid 
in  54  percent  of  the  cases. 

The  health  care  needs  of  the  aiged  and 
the  inadequacy  of  present  provisions  for 
meeting  them  are  well  recognized.  Only 
the  wholly  doctrinaire  person  or  the 
indifferent  and  Inhiimane  maintain  that 
no  governmental  assistance  is  necessary. 
It  only  remains  to  spell  out  what  basic 
protections  can  reasonably  be  offered 
and  under  what  conditions. 


BXNxrrrs  undex  thk  andkrson  bill 

With  respect  to  health  care  for  the 
aged  benefits,  the  Anderson  amendment 
provides  a  conservative  minimum  of 
basic  protection.  To  my  knowledge,  its 
sponsors  and  supporters  have  never 
claimed  more  than  this.  In  fact,  the 
truth  is  that  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial cutback  on  benefits  from  the  orig- 
inal proposals  of  several  years  ago,  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  physicians' 
fees  smd  the  requirement  of  so-called 
deductibles.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  the 
present  proposal  is  reasonable,  and  is  de- 
sei-ving  of  support. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  that 
payment  would  be  made  for  these  serv- 
ices to  covered  individuals: 

First.  Inpatient  hospital  services  for 
up  to  90  days,  subject  to  a  deductible 
amount — paid  by  the  patient — of  $10  a 
day  for  up  to  9  days,  with  a  minimum 
of  $20;  hospital  services  would  include 
all  those  customarily  furnished  by  a  hos- 
pital for  its  patients;  payment  would 
not  be  made  for  the  hospital  services  of 
physicians  except  those  in  the  fields  of 
pathology,  radiology,  physical  medicine, 
and  anesthesiology  provided  by  or  under 
arrangement  with  the  hospital,  or  serv- 
ices provided  by  an  intern  or  re&ldent- 
In- training  under  an  approved  teaching 
program. 

Second.  Skilled  nursing  service*— In  a 
hospital>afIUlated  skilled  nursing  fa> 
cUlty  after  the  patient  Is  transferred 
front  a  hospital,  tor  up  to  160  days. 

Third.  Outpatient  hospital  diagnostic 
services,  as  required,  subject  to  a  120  de- 
ducuble  amount  for  each  diagnostic 
study. 

Fourth.  Home  health  services  for  up 
to  MO  vlsltt  during  a  calendar  year. 
Theat  aervtoes  would  include  intermit- 
tent nursing  care,  therapy,  and  part- 
time  homemaker  services. 

An  individual  could  be  eligible  for  up 
to  90  days  of  hospital  services  and  180 
days  of  skilled  nursing  facility  services 
in  each  period  of  Illness,  but  subject  to 
a  maximum  of  150  "units  of  service." 
A  unit  of  service  would  be  equal  to:  1 
day  of  inpatient  hospital  services  or  2 
days  of  skilled  nursing  services. 

The  basic  public  plan  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  medical  facilities  for  services 
rendered  to  eligible  individuals,  and  an 
Individual  may  "choose"  to  rely  solely  on 
these  benefits  provided  in  the  bill.  Of 
course,  the  "choosing"  will  more  likely 
be  an  economic  necessity  for  a  great 
many. 

But  for  those  who  can,  an  individual 
may  choose  to  subscribe  to  or  continue  a 
private  insurance  policy  or  membership 
in  a  prepayed  group  plan  which  offers 
medical,  surgical,  or  other  benefits  in 
addition  to  the  benefits  provided  in  the 
public  plan.  Under  this  option,  no 
premium  would  be  charged  for  the  public 
plan  protection,  but  the  public  plan 
would  reimburse  the  private  carrier  for 
services  rendered  under  the  public  plan 
protection. 

In  addition,  under  the  Javits  amend- 
ment adopted  last  Thursday,  an  individ- 
ual would  also  have  the  option  of  choos- 
ing a  group  or  nonprofit  plan  providing 
a  45-day  hospitalization  benefit  with  no 
deductible  charge. 
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Again  I  want  to  oongrattilate  the  Boa- 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
dkrson] on  tbeir  fine  and  extensive  ef- 
forts which  have  produced  this  adjusted 
formula  acceptable  to  a  large  number 
of  Senators.  I  endorse  this  formula  of 
basic  benefits  as  a  reasonable  proposal, 
but  I  do  have  some  general  reservations 
about  two  aspects  of  this  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment. 

OOVK8ACB 

The  authors  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment deserve  praise  for  their  action  in 
bringing  into  coverage  for  aged  health- 
care benefits  the  2V^  million  persons  not 
now  under  social  security.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  principal  irony  of  the  attack  against 
the  Anderson  proposal  that  its  main  re- 
sult has  been  an  enlargement  of  cover- 
age. The  AMA  originally  tried  to  have 
it  both  ways — to  claim,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Anderson -King  bill  was  too  rad- 
ical a  departure  from  accepted  prin- 
ciples; but  to  say  on  the  other  hand  that 
the  proposal  was  a  "sham"  and  a  false 
promise  because  it  did  not  Include  those 
who  were  outside  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Even  without  the  blankcthig-ln 
provision,  the  social  security  approach, 
with  Its  promise  of  nearly  95  percent 
coverage  In  a  few  years,  would  have  been 
by  far  the  bast  approach. 

But  In  the  Anderson  amendment  we 
have  gone  the  "extra  mUe"  of  humane 
planning.  Now.  at  the  outset  of  the 
program,  there  will  be  oomplete  cover* 
acv  of  the  mtlre  agtd  population. 
rtMAHcwa 

Probably  no  aqi>aet  of  aodal  aacurity 
flDMoed  health  caro  tor  tba  aged  has 
baan  ao  misunderstood— or  IntoDtkmaUy 
mlsrepraaented — as  the  iiuu-eases  m  ao> 
cial  aecurity  taxes  required  to  support 
the  program.  The  variety  and  audacity 
of  some  of  the  allegations  made  about 
cost  have  been  simply  amazing.  Under 
the  pending  amendment,  of  course,  there 
are  two  cost  covei-age  proposals.  First, 
there  is  the  increase  in  social  security 
contributions  for  the  approximately  15 
million  persons  covered  under  social  se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement.  Actu- 
arial experts  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  last  year 
reviewed  the  financing  provisions  and 
have  suggested  changes  which  will  in- 
sure that  the  full  costs  of  the  plan  will 
be  covered.  While  their  previous  esti- 
mates on  hospital  care  costs  were  reaf- 
firmed, new  conservative  assumptions 
about  the  costs  of  nursing  home  and 
home  health  care  services  made  the  re- 
visions necessary.  Under  the  Ander- 
son amendment,  the  contributions  made 
for  health  care  for  the  aged  would  be  as- 
signed to  a  trust  fund  entirely  separate 
from  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
This  would  make  sure  that  complete  in- 
formation about  tlie  actuarial  soundness 
of  the  new  system  will  be  available. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  health  care 
benefits  now  described  in  the  Anderson 
amendment  will  have  a  long-range  cost, 
on  the  so-called  percentage  of  payroll 
basis,  of  0.34  percent  of  payroll  for  em- 
ployee and  0.34  percent  of  payroll  for 
employer. 

This  cost  will  be  met  by  first,  an  In- 
crease for  the  employee — matched  by  the 


same  Increase  for  his  employer — of  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  in  the  present  social 
security  tax;  and  an  increase  of  three- 
eighths  of  1  percent  for  the  self-employ- 
ed; and  second,  an  increase  to  $5,200  in 
the  present  taxable  base  of  $4,800. 

These  Increases  in  the  social  security 
tax  on  the  employee's  earnings  will  yield, 
in  new  contributions,  $27.50  from  the  em- 
ployee who  makes  $5,200  or  more  a  year. 
The  contributions  by  employers  will  be 
equal  to  this,  and  those  who  are  self- 
employed  will  pay  iy2  times  as  much. 

XXPLANATIOir 

Rrst.  The  present  rate  of  the  social 
security  tax  is  3%  percent.  Applied  to 
the  $400  of  increased  tax  base,  this  will 
yield  $14.50. 

Second.  The  new  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent applied  to  $5,200  will  yield  $13. 
Total  will  be  $27.50. 

These  Increases  win,  for  the  Individual 
making  $5,200  a  year  or  more,  increase 
his  employee  contribution  to  all  three 
social  security  accounts — old-age  and 
survivors  insurance;  disability  insur- 
ance: and  aged  health  care — from  the 
pi-esent  $174  to— in  1964— $201.50. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  this 
increase  of  $27.50  has  a  dual  purpose: 
First,  to  pay  for  the  health  care  for  the 
aged  program:  and  second  to  Improve 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance bencAla  Of  the  $27.50.  only  I17.M 
Roaa  to  the  aged  health  oara  aooount. 
The  differenoa  of  18.18  is  naoaaaary  to  pay 
for  the  Incrtasea  in  maximum  OASDI 
beneAts  al>en  Uie  taxable  baaa  la  rataad 
from  14.800  to  $5,200.  This  tncreaaa  in 
regular  social  security  benefits  is  daair* 
able  because  of  rtoant  ooat-of -living  in- 
creases which  w«ra  taken  account  of  last 
}*ear  when  the  minimum  benefit  was  in- 
creased by  $7.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  the  maximum  benefit 
similarly  would  be  Increased  by  $7.  aiul 
the  $9.82  «-ould  pay  for  this. 

TK^Ule  the  maximum  in  new  employee 
contributions  for  health  care  for  the 
elderly  will  be  $17.68,  not  all  will  pay 
this  much.  In  1961,  of  all  covered  work- 
ers— including  the  self-employed — 68 
percent  earned  $4,800  or  less.  Of  the 
male  "four  quarter"  workers,  45  percent 
earned  $4,800  or  less. 

Thus,  roughly  one-half  of  all  covered 
workers  will  pay  not  more  than  $12  a  year 
or  about  $1  a  month  for  health  care  pro- 
tection after  age  65,  and  roughly  one- 
half  of  all  covered  workers  will  pay  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $17.68  a  year  or  less 
than  $1.50  a  month. 

Some  confusion  has  resulted  because 
of  already  enacted  social  security  tax  in- 
creases which  will  go  into  effect  between 
now  and  1968.    These  are  the  faxis: 

First.  Including  these  already  enacted 
increases,  the  employee  now  making 
$5,200  or  more  will  pay  in  1968  $31.50 
more  a  year  than  he  now  pays,  if  the 
King -Anderson  bill  with  administration- 
recommended  financing  is  enacted. 
The  social  security  tax  on  employees  is 
now  3%  percent;  in  1966,  including  King- 
Anderson  it  would  be  4%  percent;  by 
1968,  with  King-Anderson  it  would  be 
AYs  percent. 

Second.  Of  this  $31.50.  $17.68  wiU  go 
to  the  health -care -for -the-aged  accoimt. 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  would  be 


paid  for  this  purpose  In  the  first  year 
the  King-Anderson  bill  would  take  effect 
All  the  automatic  increases  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  by  1968  under  present  law 
($13.82  maximum  per  employee)  will  go 
for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and 
disability  insurance  benefits. 

Thus,  imder  the  benefit  program  pro- 
posed in  the  Anderson  amendment,  there 
should  be,  according  to  the  best  expert 
advice,  no  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  above  the  imtial  maximum  of 
$17.68  a  ye&T  to  pay  for  Uie  health-care- 
for-the-aged  program..  The  average  em- 
ployee will  pay  for  this  protection,  in 
1964  and  In  1968,  a  little  more  than  $1  a 
month.  This  low  cost  is  possible  under 
this  program  of  social  insurance  because 
the  employee  and  employer  will  be  pay- 
ing in  small  amotints  over  a  long  period 
of  time  and  because  a  very  large  number 
of  people,  including  both  good  and  bad 
risks,  win  be  participating. 

For  covering  the  uninsured  group  of 
21,2  million  aged  persons  who  are  to  be 
"blanketed  In,"  the  gross  cost  for  1964 
is  estimated  at  $250  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  would  be  par- 
tially offset  by  "savings"  of  medical  pay- 
ments under  existing  programs  of 
roughly  $200  to  $225  million. 

The  figures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Aging  give  an  estimate,  for  1904.  of  $221 
million  in  savings  as  follows:  1127  mlN 
lion  under  Karr-MiUa  MAA:  141  mllUon 
under  old  age  asalatanM  ma<ttoal  oart; 
IfO  miUlon.  vatorana. 

Und«r  this  eattmata  the  aa^rtngt  wouM 
ba  distributad  with  raapaot  to  Fadtrai 
and  Stato-toeal  axpandituraa,  aa  foUowa: 
1145  miUkm  Federal  total;  %72  million 
MAA— Karr-Mills:  $12  milUon.  OAA; 
ISO  million,  veterans;  tSS  million,  total 
SUte  and  local:  $55  miUioo.  MAA;  $29 
million.  OAA. 

It  Is  also  important  to  note  that  there 
would  be  substantial  reductions  in  State 
and  local  aged  medical  care  expendi- 
tures— other  than  for  mental  and  TB 
hospital  care — ^under  other  State  and 
local  programs.  The  States  and  local 
governments  spend  annually  about  $200 
million  for  programs  outside  the  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

Thus,  the  blanketing  In  of  the  2% 
million  r>ersons  would  have  a  probable 
net  additional  cost  of  roughly  $25  to 
$50  million  if  these  savings  are  taken 
into  accoimt.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the 
above  estimates  are  precise.  They  are, 
rather,  approximations  which  may  have 
a  considerable  margin  of  error.  But 
there  would  be  appreciable  savings. 

SOCIAL  SICUWTT  FINANCING  IS  BOTH  LOGICAL 
AMD  ECONOMICAL 

Financing  the  basic  part  of  this  pro- 
gram of  health  care  protection  for  the 
aged  through  the  social  seciirity  system 
is  both  logical  and  economical. 

First.  Social  security  financing  Is  the 
best  way  of  assuring  the  development  of 
the  principle  we  are  trying  to  establish: 
spreading  the  cost  of  protection  over  a 
very  large  number  of  persons — about  73 
million  earners  and  their  employers  con- 
tribute each  year — each  of  whom  makes 
a  small  contribution  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Second.  The  coverage  will  be  nearly 
universal,  under  social  security.  In  a  few 
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years.  Ninety -five  percent  of  the  aged 
persons  in  the  Nation  will  soon  be  cov- 
ered under  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement.  Of  course,  with  the  blanket- 
ing-in  provision  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, aU  aged  persons  not  covered  under 
these  retirement  benefit  systems  will 
immediately  have  the  same  health  care 
protection  as  those  covered  for  social 
security  retirement  benefits,  and  this  will 
be  paid  for  by  direct  appropriations.  Of 
course,  the  net  cost  of  this  extended 
coverage  will  be  reduced  as  more  and 
more  persons  come  under  social  security. 

Third.  The  social  insurance  approach 
has  the  advantage  of  being  a  tried  and 
effective  method  in  which  we  can  have 
confidence. 

Fourth.  People  become  eligible  for  pro- 
tection by  working  and  by  paying  in 
small  amounts  while  they  are  working. 
So  payments  for  protection  are  made 
when  the  individual  can  best  afford  to 
pay,  rather  than  during  the  period  of 
sharply  reduced  income  in  later  life. 

Fifth.  Social  security  benefits  are  paid 
as  a  matter  of  earned  right,  regardless  of 
income  from  savings,  investments,  and 
other  retirement  benefits;  so  the  worker 
is  not  discouraged  from  supplementing 
his  basic  protection  with  whatever  other 
protection  he  can  afford.  What  can  be 
more  sound  or  more  American  than  thus 
encouraging  each  worker  to  meet  his 
needs  beyond  the  basic  protection,  to  the 
degree  he  is  able  to  do  so? 

Sixth.  The  worker,  himself,  pays  for 
his  health-care  protection  in  later  life. 
Somehow,  opponents  of  social  security 
financing  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this 
basic  fact  that  the  Anderson  plan  is  a 
self -paid  one,  not  a  gift  of  benefits  from 
the  general  taxpayers.  The  presently 
retired  population  covered  under  social 
security  will,  of  course,  receive  protec- 
tion without  having  paid  into  the  health- 
care account,  but  they  have  been  paying 
into  social  security  for  retirement  and 
disability  benefits.  This  immediate  ex- 
tension of  coverage  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  social  security 
plan.  It  provides  that  an  improvement 
In  meeting  today's  problems  can  be 
extended  to  those  who  meet  the  require- 
ments through  previous  covered  work  by 
charging  a  small  additional  social  secu- 
rity contribution  for  those  now  working. 
Benefit  increases  and  other  new  bene- 
fits, such  as  disability  benefits,  have  been 
passed  on  immediately  to  those  who  meet 
the  requirements.  This  principle  is  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  civil  service  and 
Armed  Forces  retirement  benefits,  as 
well  as  in  social  security.  I  believe  that 
younger  workers  approve  of  this  ap- 
proach and  are  willing  to  pay  the  small 
additional  contribution  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  secure  life  for  their  parents. 
In  general.  I  believe,  they  approve  having 
all  the  younger  families  share  in  the 
health  costs  for  the  aged,  so  that  the 
burden  of  catastrophic  illness  does  not 
fall  wholly  on  individual  families. 

Seventh.  Using  the  payroll  tax  to 
finance  the  program  permits  easy  ad- 
justments in  contributions,  to  meet  cur- 
rent levels  of  living  and  current  prices, 
and  provides  for  an  automatic  increase 
in  contributions  as  the  worker's  income 
Increases  up  to  the  taxable  maximum. 


Eighth.  Since  the  method  of  collection 
is  automatic,  collection  costs  are  low  and 
there  is  no  selling  cost  as  under  private 
insurance.  Collection,  administrative, 
advertising,  and  profit  costs  for  indi- 
vidual hospital  insurance  policies  come 
to  over  40  percent,  while  for  group  plans, 
the  overhead  costs  are  usually  about  10 
or  12  percent.  Under  social  security, 
with  its  automatic  and  established  col- 
lection procedures,  the  overhead  admin- 
istrative costs  will  be  only  about  3 
percent.  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
extremely  important  fact:  administra- 
tive costs  will  be  only  about  3  percent. 

So  both  logic  and  economy  are  served 
by  the  social  security  financing  system. 
Without  doubt,  the  private  option  as- 
pects of  the  revised  Anderson  bill  will 
result  in  some  increase  in  overhead  costs, 
but  the  principle  of  keeping  these  to  a 
minimimi  is  best  protected  by  adopting 
this  method  of  financing  through  social 
insurance. 

BENETTTS   TO    PRIVATK    INSTTItANCE 

I  want  to  repeat  that  these  superiori- 
ties of  social  insurance  for  the  aged  over 
private  insurance  are  not  meant  as  a  crit- 
icism of  the  private  insurance  Industry. 
I  have  outlined  these  superiorities 
merely  to  show  the  great  problems  which 
private  insurance  faces  with  respect  to 
this  most  needy  group,  the  aged. 

Adoption  of  the  Anderson  proposal 
will,  indeed,  be  a  boon  to  the  private  in- 
surance industry.  When  social  security 
was  established  27  years  ago,  its  oppo- 
nents charged  that  it  would  seriously 
handicap  the  development  of  private 
pension  plans  and  annuities.  Of  course, 
it  has  become  thoroughly  clear  to  every- 
one that  the  private  industry  has  been 
in  fact  stimulated  by  social  security. 
The  facts  are  that  between  1940  and 
1960,  the  number  of  workers  covered  un- 
der private  pension  and  deferred  profit- 
sharing  plans  increased  from  4  million 
to  22  million  and  the  number  of  annui- 
ties in  effect  increased  about  1  ^2  million 
to  about  6  million.  In  the  same  period, 
the  benefit  value  of  life  insurance  in 
effect  grew  from  $115  billion  to  $586 
billion — an  increase  of  more  than  five 
times.  Life  insurance  per  family  grew 
from  an  average  of  $2,700  to  one  of 
$10.200 — an  increase  of  about  four  times. 

This  encouragement  to  private  indus- 
try was  not  an  accident.  By  providing 
benefits  paid  without  regard  to  the  sup- 
plementary protection  a  person  is  able 
to  invest  in,  the  individual  is  encouraged 
to  build  further  on  his  basic  protection. 
If  an  individual  did  not  have  this  basic 
protection,  he  might  well  be  less  inclined 
to  establish  any  self-paid  private  protec- 
tion because  of  his  fear  it  would  be 
subtracted  from  any  public  assistance 
under  a  means  test.  Moreover,  had  not 
the  basic  costs  been  met  under  social 
security,  many  of  the  private  plans  in 
operation  today  might  never  have  been 
established  because  the  employers  would 
have  been  imable  or  unwilling  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  setting  up  retirement 
plans  which  would  provide  the  entire 
protection. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe — 
especially  with  the  private  option  pro- 
vided in  the  revised  Anderson  proposal — 
that  the  benefits  of  health  care  for  the 


aged  under  social  security  will  be  an  even 
greater  stimulant  to  the  Industry  pro- 
viding private  insurance  for  health  care 
than  was  social  security  to  its  private 
counterpart. 

WHAT    ABOUT    KEKK-lCnXST 

In  supporting  the  Anderson-King  bill, 
I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  my  cor- 
respondents and  others  that  this  pro- 
posal is  not  an  attempt  to  destroy  or  re- 
place the  Kerr-Mills  Act  program  for 
medical  aid  to  the  aged  enacted  2  years 
ago. 

But  let  us  be  frank:  the  Anderson 
proposal  is  needed,  in  part,  because  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  does  not  meet  the 
whole  basic  need. 

The  evidence  on  this  point  is  very  clear. 
In  its  nearly  2  years  of  operation,  Kerr- 
Mills  has  helped  a  dismayingly  small 
number  of  aged  persons,  and  it  has 
forced  those  who  were  helped  to  submit 
to  a  means  test,  it  has  resulted  in  ex- 
cessively uneven  distribution  of  Federal 
funds.  It  has  failed  to  inspire  about  half 
the  States  to  put  programs  into  opera- 
tion, and  many  of  these  States  have  put 
into  operation  only  minimum  programs 
providing  inadequate  protections,  and 
requiring  prohibitive  deductibles  and  a 
mystifying  variety  of  restrictions  on 
care.  And  many  of  the  States  are  failing 
to  provide  programs  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  most  vital  area  authorized  under 
Kerr-Mills,  namely,  nursing  home  care. 
Only  18  States  are  taking  advantage  of 
Kerr-Mills  aid  for  this  type  of  progrsmi. 

Only  27  of  the  54  States  and  other 
jurisdictions  had  set  up  programs  under 
Kerr-Mills  by  April  of  this  year.  Legis- 
latures of  21  of  the  States  and  other 
jurisdictions  have  not  passed  enabling 
legislation  and  3  others  have  not  pro- 
vided appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1962.  only 
102.378  persons  in  the  country  were  re- 
cipients of  benefits  under  the  aged  medi- 
cal care  provisions  of  Kerr-Mills,  and 
these  were  concentrated  in  five  States, 
New  York.  California,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania.  Forty-two 
percent  of  the  total  amount  spent  under 
Kerr-Mills  MAA  plan  in  May  went  to 
New  York  State  alone. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  Pennsylvania  Kerr- 
Mills  program  has  been  a  complete 
failure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  statement. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the  defi- 
ciencies of  Kerr-Mills  are  well  demon- 
strated. In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
operation  of  niinois's  medical  care  pro- 
gram under  Kerr-Mills,  only  209  pay- 
ments totaling  $214,000  were  made.  In 
more  recent  months,  payments  have  in- 
creased— to  323  payments  in  May  total- 
ing $106.572— but  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission  estimates  that  of  the  nearly 
1  million  residents  of  Illinois  65  and 
older,  300.000  would  qualify  under  Kerr- 
MUls  as  unable  to  pay  their  medical  and 
health  care  needs.  Kerr-Mills  therefore 
meets  only  a  very  small  percent  of  the 
need. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Fewer  than  6.000  in 
Pennsylvania   are   having   their  health 
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care  paid  for  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act.  out  of  1. 190.000  persons  over  65. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

niinois's  Kerr-Mills  program  Is.  In 
fact,  a  "minimimi"  program  according 
to  the  rating  system  of  the  bureau  of 
family  services.  The  State  law  to  take 
advantage  of  Kerr-Mills  is  "comprehen- 
sive," but  lack  of  State  funds  has  re- 
sulted in  the  failure  to  Implement  all  five 
services  authorized  under  Kerr-Mills. 
Of  these  five  services — hospital  care, 
physicians'  services,  nursing  home  care, 
prescribed  dnigs.  and  dental  care — Illi- 
nois is  able  to  provide  only  hospital  care, 
physicians'  services  in  the  hospital,  and 
posthospital  physicians'  care. 

Illinois  is  not  alone  in  this  deficiency; 
only  three  States — Hawaii,  Massachu- 
setts, and  North  Dakota — have  compre- 
hensive plans  providing  all  five  services 
under  Kerr-Mills. 

But  most  serious  of  all.  the  Kerr-Mills 
programs  grant  protection  only  to  those 
who  can  pass  a  "means"  test.  An  aged 
person  must  show  he  is  without  resources 
by  openmg  up  for  examination  by  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  every  financial  aspect 
of  his  and  his  family's  personal  lives.  In 
some  States  this  is  almost  equivalent  to 
taking  a  pauper's  oath.  In  many  States, 
the  income  and  property  of  the  children 
can  be  held  responsible  while  the  homes 
of  those  assisted  can  ultimately  be 
realized  upon  to  pay  back  the  assistance. 

All  this  is  degrading  and  unnecessary. 
It  is  no  substitute  foi  a  plan  under  which 
a  worker  prepays  for  health  care  protec- 
tion in  his  later  life  end  receives  benefits, 
as  under  old-age  security,  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

I  fail  to  see  any  convincing  defense 
of  the  means  test.  Those  who  support 
it  argue  that  the  rich  should  not  be 
entitled  to  aged  we  fare  benefits  xmder 
a  public  program.  First,  not  many  of 
the  aged  can  be  rlassed  as  wealthy. 
But  those  who  are  i^ealthy  can  now  de- 
duct nearly  all  their  medical  expenses 
from  their  taxable  income.  A  means 
test  discourages  an  individual  from  sav- 
ing or  investing  for  his  own  retirement. 
A  means  test  often  results  in  an  arbi- 
trary cutoff  point  under  which  even  a 
dollar  may  mean  the  difference  between 
qualifying  and  not  qualifying  for  bene- 
fits. 

Means  tests  are  inefficient  and  costly 
to  administer  becau63  p^Tsonnel  must  be 
paid  to  conduct  exhaustive  inquiries  and 
repeated  checks  of  tlie  resoxirces  and  In- 
come of  the  individual  and  his  family. 
The  average  cost  of  administering  the 
means  tests  under  Kerr-Mllls,  for  ex- 
ample, is  $42  per  case 

The  means  test  Is,  in  fact,  a  wasteful 
and  offensive  principle  on  which  to  base 
health  care  for  oui  aged  population. 
It  is  no  substitute  for  the  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting  i>lan  of  prepayment 
under  social  security.  The  Kerr-Mills 
Act  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  An- 
derson benefits  for  medical  and  surgical 
costs  for  those  who  are  medically  In- 
digent. 

AMM    DKDUCTIBUCS    KKCKSSASTT 

The  authors  of  the  amendments  now 
before  the  Senate  ha  ^e  done  a  remark- 
able job,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  their  prop3sal.    Two  aspects 


of  the  proposal,  however,  deserve  criti- 
cal examination.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions of  deductible  charges  and  the  re- 
quirement that  a  beneficiary  may  have 
nursing  home  benefits  only  when  he  is 
transferred  from  a  hospital  where  he  has 
been  treated  for  the  same  condition. 

My  concern  with  these  provisions  of 
the  amendment  is  not  an  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amendment  tak- 
en as  a  whole,  but  merely  a  concern  that 
these  provisions  may  be  s<xnewhat  in 
confiict  with  certain  other  basic  princi- 
ples which  I  regard  as  fimdamental  in 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Under  the  Anderson  amendments,  as 
under  the  previous  Anderson  bill,  there 
would  be  deductible  charge  for  hospital 
care  of  a  minimum  of  $20  or  $10  a  day 
up  to  a  total  of  $90.  A  deductible  of  $20 
would  be  imposed  for  esM^h  diagnostic 
study  under  benefits  for  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  service.  And,  of 
course,  since  nursing  home  care  is  de- 
pendent upon  discharge  from  a  hospital, 
the  hospital  deductible  provision  applies 
to  this  type  of  benefit  also. 

Insurance  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity never  have  been,  and  preferably 
should  not  be,  dependent  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  charges  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular insurance  contributions. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  one-half  of  the 
aged  single  men  and  women  have  less 
than  $1,000  in  annual  income,  and  one- 
quarter  have  less  than  $500.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  these  lower  Income 
aged  will  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
these  deductible  charges.  These  charges 
are  actually  price  tags  attached  to  the 
hospital  and  diagnostic  service  benefits. 
If  the  benefits  are  to  be  available  as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  deductible  provisions 
are  inconsistent  with  this  basic  principle. 

Also,  it  has  been  ix>inted  out  that  most 
of  the  aged  are  unable  to  afford  the  labo- 
ratory and  other  clinical  tests  required 
by  modem  medicine,  and  that  knowing 
this,  doctors  must  do  without  them  in 
many  cases.  The  requirements  of  de- 
ductibles will,  therefore,  effectively  limit 
the  doctor's  use  of  the  diagnostic  service 
benefit  to  the  higher  Income  patients. 

Moreover,  if  our  objective  is  to  reduce 
hospital  admissions  and  shorten  the 
duration  of  hospitalization — as  I  think 
we  should  do — then  the  attending  phy- 
sician otight  to  have  available  full  diag- 
nostic services  without  limitation  of  the 
patient's  ability  to  pay  a  deductible.  The 
deductible  provision  may  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  sound  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  hospitalization  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  delaying  the  discovery  of  serious 
difficulties  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  con- 
junction with  the  Javits  perfecting 
amendment  adopted  last  Thursday,  it 
has  been  stated  that  hospitalization  ben- 
efits of  45  days  without  deductible 
chso^es  could  be  offered  at  about  the 
same  cost  to  the  plan  as  the  presently 
provided  benefits  of  90  days  with  deducti- 
bles. The  staff  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  also  states  that  of  all  the  aged 
who  enter  a  hospital,  only  6>^  percent 
remain  longer  than  45  days.  These  facts 
indicate  that  a  45-day  hospitalization 
benefit  could  be  offered  without  excep- 


tional disservice  to  the  principle  of  insur- 
ance against  the  high  costs  of  hospital 
care  for  the  aged. 

In  fact,  the  charge  for  deductibles  in- 
troduces an  element  of  providing  for  only 
catastrophic  sickness,  which  is  not  the 
objective  of  this  proposed  legislation  as 
I  see  it.  If  we  were  considering  health 
Insurance  for  the  general  population — 
which  we  are  not — then  the  catastrophic 
illness  protection  would  be  applicable, 
but  for  the  aged  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
sound  or  appropriate  qualification.  For 
the  aged  do  not  have  the  current  Income 
which  those  in  the  active  years  enjoy  and 
hence  are  far  less  able  to  pay  for  normal 
costs. 

But  having  made  these  criticisms,  let 
me  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  direct  them 
at  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  or  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  or  any  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  deductibles  provisions  is 
a  concession  to  those  who  want  an  as- 
surance in  this  way  against  overutlllza- 
tion  or  against  a  too-liberal  plan.  I 
disapprove  of  the  deductibles  provisions 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  but  this  is 
a  real  world  and  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
practical  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  But  I  also  want  to  serve 
notice  that  in  my  opinion  the  effects  of 
this  provision  must  be  watched  very 
closely  so  that  in  our  future  considera- 
tion the  Congress  may  be  guided  by  ex- 
perience rather  than  by  the  requirements 
of  assembling  a  majority. 

IB  THK  THBUBT  OT  THZ  HOSFTTAI.  DISCHARGE 
REQVniZMKNT  rOR  NT7SSINQ  HOMZ  BENXFTTS 
IN  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION? 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  to  those  who 
take  a  long  view  of  the  health  problems 
of  the  aged  is  preventing  the  hospitals 
from  becoming  warehouses  for  the  se- 
nile aged  and  for  those  who  are  almost 
continuously  ill.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  and  more  callous  than  to  let 
this  happen.  The  aged  are  increasing  as 
a  proportion  of  our  population  and  are 
living  much  longer.  More  and  more  of 
our  older  people  will  continue  to  live  into 
the  period  of  likely  chronic  illness  and 
aimless  living.  To  let  these  follcs  simply 
accumulate  in  the  hospitals  will  uneces- 
sarily  overburden  oxir  limited  hospital 
facilities,  keeping  out  our  younger  popu- 
lation and  will  deprive  the  senile  aged 
of  a  usually  more  enjoyable  and  much 
less  costly  although  properly  cared  for 
life. 

This  problem  raises  directly  questions 
about  the  requirement  in  the  Anderson 
amendments  that  a  beneficiary  may 
have  nursing  home  benefits  only  if  any 
when  he  is  transferred  from  a  hospital. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  this  require- 
ment of  prior  hospitalization  at  expense 
to  the  plan,  will  send  patients  into  the 
hospital  for  at  least  a  few  days  whose 
illness  could  well  be  cared  for  from  the 
start  in  a  far  less  expensive  nursing 
home. 

I  think  this  is  a  probable  defect  in  the 
plan,  but  again  one  that  does  not  cancel 
the  basic  validity  of  the  proposal  taken 
as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  danger  I  have 
described  is  more  a  defect  in  our  overall 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  aged 
than  a  defect  of  the  Anderson  amend- 
ments. 
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Ab  a  general  principle,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  practical  nursing 
in  the  home  as  the  primary  method  of 
caring  for  the  continuously  sick  and 
senile  aged.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  se- 
quence of  methods  should  often  be  the 
reverse  of  what  seems  to  be  described  in 
the  pending  amendment,  namely,  that 
the  chronically  ill  or  senile  individual 
would  be  cared  for  by  home  nursing  inso- 
far as  possible,  then  through  residence 
in  a  skilled  nursing  home  in  more  serious 
circumstances,  and  then  in  hospitals  only 
when  the  individual's  condition  is  most 
serious.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNakara]  has  put  forward  this 
sequence  as  being  preferable,  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  he  is  correct. 

The  question  is  whether  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  Anderson  amendments 
moves  in  a  sequence  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  described.  The  prior  hos- 
pitalization requirement  does  seem  to 
move  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  smswer  would  appear  to  lie  in  the 
primary  objective  of  the  proposed  health 
Insurance  legislation.  I  believe  its  prin- 
cipal authors  would  state  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  Is  to  provide  health  in- 
surance protection  against  the  costs  of 
hospital  care  because  these  are  the  most 
burdensome  health  expenses  older  people 
face  and  the  appropriate  point  for  con- 
centrating a  program  of  basic  health  m- 
surance.  Under  this  theory,  the  major 
reason  that  the  legislation  would  also 
make  payments  for  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cility care  and  for  visiting  nurse  services 
is  that  these  less  expensive  forms  of 
health  care  can  be  substituted  for  hos- 
pital care  in  some  cases  and  that  these 
lower  cost  alternatives  are  an  incentive 
for  using  less  of  the  more  expensive  hos- 
pital care  services. 

If  hospitalization  care  when  necessary 
is  the  primary  and  more  or  less  exclusive 
concern  with  nursing  home  care  only  an 
afterthought,  then  perhaps  it  is  unfair 
to  criticize  the  plan  as  falling  to  supply 
In  sufficient  quantity  or  with  proper  se- 
quence a  nursing  home  care  program 
which  it  does  not  intend  to  establish. 
Of  course  the  provisions  for  visiting 
nurse  services  in  the  home  does  not  re- 
quire prior  hospitalization  and  will  per- 
haps meet  this  deficiency  part  way. 

It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  take 
the  hospitalization  insuiance  as  the 
principal  objective,  and  accept  the  prior 
hospitalization  requirement  for  the 
nursing  home  care,  but  insist  that  a 
study  be  made  of  our  overall  efforts  to 
encovu"age  nursing  home  care.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  want  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  Federal  sisslstance  for 
training  niusing  home  administrators  or 
p>erhaps  putting  the  emphasis  on  the 
training  of  nursing  home  personnel 
through  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program. 

With  the  Anderson  plan  in  operation. 
It  may  well  be  useful  to  review  our  pro- 
grams for  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
construction  and  operation  of  nursing 
home  facilities.  We  now  have  three  pro- 
grams in  this  area : 

First.  SBA  direct  loans  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  proprietary 
nursing    homes.    There   were    277   ap- 


proved applications  to  March  31,  1962, 
with  a  dollar  value  of  $18.6  million. 

Second.  P^HA-insured  mortgages  up  to 
90  percent  of  estimated  value  under 
section  232  of  the  Housing  Act — 7 
projects  with  482  bed*^  and  mortgage  in- 
surance of  $1,970,000  completed,  and  27 
projects  w;th  2.357  beds  and  $13,018,000 
in  mortgage  insurance  imder  construc- 
tion. 

Third.  Public  Health  Service  adminis- 
tered grants  to  the  States  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  for  construction  of 
long-term  care  facilities  with  average 
matching  by  the  recipient  of  50  per- 
cent— 311  nursing  homes  were  completed 
to  Jime30, 1961. 

There  are  several  deficiencies  in  these 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  nursing  home  facilities.  The 
FHA  and  SBA  programs  serve  the  higher 
income  groups  which  can  afford  charges 
in  the  area  of  $300  a  month  or  more, 
while  lower  income  facilities  assistance 
is  left  to  the  Hill-Burton  program.  Also, 
nonprofit  groups,  which  are  already  ex- 
perienced in  building  housing  for  the 
elderly,  may  be  interested  in  building 
nursing  hdmes,  but  they  are  not  eligible 
under  FHA  and  SBA  programs  and  often 
are  not  able  to  raise  in  advance  the 
matching  funds  for  a  Hill-Burton  grant. 
Or  funds  in  their  State  may  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand. 

The  success  of  the  health  care  plan 
proposed  in  the  Anderson  amendment 
may  well  depend  on  our  willingness  to 
encourage  the  development  of  adequate 
nursing  home  facihties  so  that  the  hos- 
pitals do  not  become  crowded  with  the 
aged,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  pursue 
this  matter. 

THX    AIVDIX80N     AMXNDMKNTS     EBOTTU)    BZ 
KNACTXD   MOW 

The  need  for  the  Anderson  proposal 
for  health  care  protection  for  the  aged 
is  well  dc^monstrated.  The  people  are 
for  it.  and  with  the  adjustments  made 
recently,  it  is  clear  the  private  insurance 
industry  can  easily  "live  with"  the  pro- 
posal. But  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion persists,  mainly  coming  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  as- 
sisting groups  like  the  American  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  the  American 
Farm  Bureau.  All  of  these  groups  have 
opposed  social  security  plans  In  the  past. 
The  AMA  has  been  opposed  to  group 
practice,  and  to  prepayment  plans  for 
medical  costs.  After  social  security 
went  into  operation  spokesmen  for  the 
AMA  denounced  it  as  "socialistic." 
Later,  it  opposed  providing  aid  for  the 
totally  disabled  through  social  security. 
It  Is  now  adopting  a  policy  that  is  con- 
sistent with  Its  universal  past  policy. 

But  there  Is  nothing  socialistic  or  for- 
eign about  this  proixjsal.  Actually  the 
precedent  for  a  prepaid  social  insurance 
system  against  health  care  costs  was 
established  in  this  country  as  early  as 
1798.  For  Congress  in  that  year  passed 
a  bUl  providing  that  deductions  woiild  be 
made  from  the  salary  paid  to  UJS. 
marines  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

The  United  States  is  the  last  of  the 
free  Western  nations  to  get  around  to 
providing  social  insxirance  for  hospital 
care  for  its  aged  citizens  who  are  most 
in  need  of  this  protection.     The  pro- 


posal before  us  is  sound,  conservative, 
and  necessary.  The  Senate  has  before 
it  an  opportunity  which  It  should  not 
turn  down.  I  hope  we  will  defeat  the 
motion  to  table  and  that  we  will  send 
thia  essential  legislation  to  the  House 
for  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  revised  Anderson 
amendments.  Before  stating  my  reasons 
in  support  of  my  vote  tomorrow,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  making  it  very  clear  that 
we  should  not  call  the  amendments 
"medicare."  Medical  care  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments,  and  the  use 
of  that  phrase  would  deceive  the  people 
into  believing  it  is. 

In  my  opinion,  health  care  for  the 
elderly  Is  probably  the  simplest  phrase 
with  which  we  can  describe  the  quite 
complex,  but  I  believe  thoroughly  desir- 
able, provisions  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Madam  President,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  pending  revised  Ander- 
son amendments  to  establish  a  program 
of  hospital  care  for  the  aged  have  been 
presented  ably  and  at  length  in  this 
debate.  The  debate  has  illuminated  the 
points  of  disagreement,  but  it  has  also 
revealed  a  rather  surprising  consensus. 

The  consensus  is  that  a  major  national 
problem  does  in  fact  exist,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  involved  in 
its  solution.  The  debate  is  now  centered 
not  on  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  a  health  care  program,  but 
on  the  kind  of  benefits  that  should  be 
provided,  who  should  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  how  the  program  should 
be  administered. 

This  is  progress — Indeed,  spectacular 
progress.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Repre- 
sentative Forand,  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  House  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamahaI 
and  others  members  of  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging 
began  talking  about  this  problem,  the  op- 
f>osition  was  not  ready  to  concede  that 
anything  at  all  needed  to  be  done. 
Spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  were  then  loudly  contending 
that  every  old  person  in  America  who 
needed  medical  care  was  getting  it — that 
we  could  just  go  to  sleep  and  forget  about 
the  whole  thing.  Now  the  organized  doc- 
tors have  shifted  their  ground,  and  are 
arguing  that  if  only  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
were  allowed  to  work,  all  of  the  sick,  old 
people  would  be  taken  care  of.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  problem  does  exist,  after 
all,  and  simply  will  not  go  away. 

Those  of  us  who  served  on  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  those  of  us  who  are  now 
members  of  the  Si>ecial  Committee  on 
Aging,  also  under  his  energetic  leader- 
ship, learned  about  this  problem  first- 
hand. 

We  went  all  over  the  country,  and  we 
did  not  merely  listen  to  the  experts;  we 
listened  to  the  old  people  themselves. 
We  invited  them  in  to  talk  to  us  at  what 
were  called  "town  meetings."  And  we 
found  out  that  the  greatest  worry  that 
haunts  the  senior  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try— the  concern  that  burdens  them 
most  in  what  should  be  years  of  peace 
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and  serenity — Is,  "Wliat  happens  to  me 
if  I  get  sick?"  I  defy  any  Senator  to 
sit  through  one  of  those  "town  meet- 
ings" and  come  away  saying  there  is  not 
any  problem. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  old  people  could  always 
ask  for  charity.  But  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  the  opponents  of  tlie  Anderson- Javits 
amendments  have  any  real  comprehen- 
sion of  how  deep  seat<>d  Is  the  resistance 
to  asking  for  public  charity  on  the  part 
of  self-respecting  Americans  who  have 
been  independent  and  self-supporting  all 
their  lives.  Many  would,  literally, 
rather  die — and  they  do. 

Of  course,  they  could  appeal  to  thelr 
chlldren  for  help.  Bat  I  wonder  If  the 
opponents  of  this  treasure  know  how 
many  old  people  would  prefer  to  remain 
sick  and  untreated  rather  than  ask  their 
children — who  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  to  buy  houses,  and  to  send 
their  children  to  coll  »ge — to  imderwrite 
huge  medical  expens<s. 

And  they  are  huge.  Witnesses  at  our 
hearings  have  stood  up  and  shown  us 
hospital  bills  in  the  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  dollart;.  The  American 
medical  profession  provides  the  finest 
medical  care  In  the  world.  But  that  care 
does  not  come  cheap 

Now  let  us  look  at  t  he  Income  of  these 
old  folks.  Over  50  pe  -cent  of  our  retired 
people  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  The  average  social  security  ben- 
efit is  $76  a  month.  Nearly  half  of  our 
families  whose  head;  are  over  65  have 
liquid  assets  of  less  t^ian  $500.  and  aver- 
age yearly  medical  expenses  for  people 
over  65  are  double  the  se  for  peoplo  under 
65. 

How  can  anybody  jay  that  the  answer 
lies  In  hospital  insurance  to  be  purchased 
by  these  old  people  out  of  incomes  like 
these?  Whatever  Is  spent  for  insurance 
must  be  taken  directly  out  of  what  is 
needed  for  other  ne(-essities.  And  that 
means  food  and  clothing,  because  it  can- 
not come  out  of  shelter — the  rent  must 
be  paid. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  will 
provide  health  care  benefits  for  every 
person  65  and  over  not  already  covered 
by  a  Federal  progiam,  in  a  manner 
totally  in  keeping  wii-h  the  dignity  of  the 
individuals  involved.  I  am  honored  to 
be  among  the  cosporisors  of  this  meas- 
ure— known  as  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendments  to  the  j)ubllc  welfare  bill — 
which  contains  several  significant  im- 
provements In  the  oHglnal  King-Ander- 
son bill  Introduced  early  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. Most  notably,  our  amendments 
exclude  no  one  from  health  care  benefits 
and  provide  even  ir.ore  elaborate  safe- 
guards— If  these  were  necessary — against 
any  possible  Govermnent  Interference  In 
the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
health  Institutions.  They  utilize  the  ex- 
perienced private  health  insurance  or- 
ganizations in  administering  the  pro- 
gram, and  they  permit  an  Individual  to 
choose  between  the  Government  pro- 
gram and  certain  private  health  insur- 
ance plans. 

But  the  amendments  retain  the  fun- 
damental requiremeat  of  any  measure 
which  Is  going  to  be  successful — the 
benefits  are  finanqeci  through  the  social 
security  system. 


It  seems  to  me  there  are  four  advan- 
tages in  the  social  security  approach: 

First,  it  provides  an  effective  means 
whereby  the  major  health  costs  after 
retirement  can  be  prepaid  during  work- 
ing years.  After  all.  It  is  only  during 
their  working  years  that  people  earn, 
and  that  is  the  only  time  they  can  make 
provision  for  their  retirement  years. 
This  system  will  simply  assure  that  they 
do  so,  automatically. 

Second,  the  Federal  social  seciu-ity  sys- 
tem provides  uniform  coverage  in  every 
State.  If  we  leave  this  question  to  the 
50  States  to  solve,  we  will  have  50  sep- 
arate plans  and  become  entangled  in  res- 
idence requirements.  If  an  elderly  E>er- 
son  goes  to  live  with  a  son  or  daughter 
in  another  State,  he  may  suddenly  find 
he  is  ineligible  for  benefits.  This  prob- 
lem now  exists  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Third,  It  Is  consistent  with  the  dlg- 
mty  of  the  Individual.  Care  Is  provided 
without  the  humiliation  and  embarrass- 
ment of  a  means  test,  mvestigatlon  of 
the  financial  resources  of  relatives,  and 
what  amounts  to  a  pauper's  oath. 

Foiuth,  It  provides  for  lower  overhead 
cost.  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  so 
wisely  pomted  out  a  few  minutes  ago, 
there  would  be  no  promotion  cost,  no 
sales  cost.  The  total  overhead  cost 
would  be  around  3  percent,  as  opposed 
to  as  high  as  40  percent  for  privately 
financed  plans. 

Against  these  overriding  considera- 
tions, I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  opposition 
arguments  that  have  any  real  merit  at 
all.  Frankly,  the  opponents  seem  to  be 
frantically  grabbing  for  argimients  on  all 
sides  of  the  Issue  In  an  effort  to  stay 
afioat  In  the  rising  current  of  public 
opinion  which  favors  enactment  of  this 
proposal.  Some  of  these  argiunents 
strike  me  as  being  quite  out  of  touch 
with  reality. 

The  main  argument  that  is  being  used 
is  not  even  directed  against  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  being  directed  against  a 
proposition  that  is  not  even  before  us — 
to  wit,  socialized  medicine.  Of  course, 
the  amendments  are  not  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  those  of  our  opponents  who 
are  both  Informed  and  conscientious  do 
not  say  that  It  is.  Instead,  they  use  the 
more  sophisticated  argiunent  that  this 
is  an  entering  wedge  for  socialized  medi- 
cine and  one  thing  will  lead  to  another 
in  due  course. 

This  argument  was  made  as  per- 
suasively as  It  could  be  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  felt  that  the  Senator 
from  lUlnols  [Mr.  DouclasI  answered 
him  convincingly.  I  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Louisiana  to  the 
comment  of  that  distinguished  Repub- 
lican, Mr.  Arthur  Larson,  formerly  of 
President  Eisenhower's  White  House 
staff,  who  wrote  in  a  Republican  maga- 
zine recently : 

"Hiere  was  never  yet  a  good  action  which 
could  not  have  been  attacked  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge  for  a  bad  action. 

I  well  remember  that,  when  I  was 
younger,  argtiments  were  made  against 
that  wisest  of  all  the  New  Deal  meas- 
ures, the  insurance  of  bank  deposits. 
We  were  told  that  If  the  Government 


Insured  bank  deposits  this  would  be  the 
entering  wedge  toward  the  Government 
taking  over  the  banks.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  was  approximately  30  years 
ago.  and  on  the  whole,  the  banks  of 
America.  I  am  happy  to  say.  are  still 
being  operated  well  and  efficiently  under 
the  private  enterprise  system.  That 
particular  argiunent  did  not  apply  in  that 
case.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  argu- 
ment applies  in  the  present  case. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  we  should  consider  each  of  these 
mcasxires  on  Its  merits,  and  not  i>e  afraid 
to  take  a  good  action  because  we  are 
concerned  about  it  being  an  entering 
wedge  for  something  else  which  we  do 
not  have  to  enact  unless  we  see  fit  to 
do  so. 

I  note  that  doctors  have  been  im- 
ported from  England  to  travel  around 
the  coimtry  lecturing  to  county  medical 
societies,  with  full  press  coverage,  about 
the  horrors  of  socialized  medicme  in 
Great  BritaiiL  Nothing  could  be  more 
irrelevant  to  this  debate.  Under  this 
proposal,  doctors  are  not  going  to  go  to 
work  for  the  Government.  Nothing  in 
this  measure  would  affect  the  way  that 
medicine  is  practiced.  This  proposal 
deals  only  with  financing  health  care, 
not  with  providing  It. 

In  that  connection.  Madam  President. 
I  Invite  attention  to  a  news  article  pub- 
lished July  14,  1962,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "British  Call  Views  of 
AMA  Nonsense,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  in 
that  article  the  British  Medical  Journal 
dismissed  as  "vulgar,  cheap,  and  non- 
sense" attacks  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  on  England's  National 
Health  Service. 

The  Journal,  published  by  the  British 
Medical  Association,  said  that  the  AMA 
attempts  to  depict  the  program  as  "so- 
cialized medicine"  sls  a  cover  "to  distract 
attention  from  the  weaknesses  of  Amer- 
ican medicine."  I  share  the  views  of  the 
British  Medical  Association. 

Next,  we  hear  that  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram offers  the  proper  approach  and 
should  be  given  greater  opF>ortimity  to 
demonstrate  Its  effectiveness.  The  Kerr- 
Mills  program,  as  Senators  well  know. 
Involves  grants  to  the  States  to  help  pay 
for  certain  health  services  for  those 
among  the  elderly  who  are  considered 
Indigent  enough,  according  to  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  of  the  separate 
States.  However,  as  has  been  reported 
In  the  evaluation  prepared  for  ovu  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program — ^unlike  the  measure  pending 
before  us — does  Interfere  with  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  and  the  free 
choice  by  each  patient  of  his  own 
physician. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  stunmary  of  that  staff  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Aging  entitled  "Perform- 
ance of  the  States:  18  Months  of  Ex- 
perience With  the  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged  (Kerr-Mills)  Program." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sounmary 
;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
AS  follows: 

SUIUCAXT 

(The  brief  statements  made  herein  are  de- 
Teloped  In  Um  chapters  which  follow: ) 
QfTDrr  or  kzxk-muxs  act 

The  Kerr-Mllls  Act  has  two  facets— one 
representing  a  relatively  minor  Improvement 
In  an  already  enstlng  program  of  aid  for 
people  on  relief — and  the  other  representing 
a  major  Innovation.'  The  primary  purpose 
and  feature  of  Kerr-Mllls  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  category  of  public  assist- 
ance— medical  assistance  for  the  aged.  This 
program.  Kerr-Mllls  MAA,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  States  to  secure  substanUal 
Federal  grants  appUcable  toward  meeting  the 
medical  expenses  of  older  citizens  who  had 
previously  been  Ineligible  for  help — the 
"medically  indigent"  aged.  The  "medi- 
cally indigent"  are  those  persons  not  on 
relief,  who,  presximably,  have  sufflclent  re- 
sources to  meet  their  ordinary  living  ex- 
penses but  who  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
costs  of  medical  services. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
MAA  program  would  result  in  providing 
broad  medical  services  to  the  many  aged 
needing  such  help  but  Ineligible  or  unwill- 
ing to  apply  for  relief. 

Achievement  of  such  a  goal  would  require 
that  (1)  all  States  establish  an  MAA  pro- 
gram which  <2)  would  Include  a  comprehen- 
sive range  of  medical  services  consistent  with 
the  needs  created  by  the  chronic  health  con- 
ditions faced  by  the  aged  with  (3)  eligibility 
requirements  determined  on  the  basis  of 
their  medical  costs,  income,  and  health  con- 
ditions and  (4)  with  Its  benefits  made  avail- 
able without  humiliating  or  degrading  o\ir 
older  people. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  available  after 
1V4  years  of  Kerr-Mllls  operation,  the  con- 
gressional Intent  has  not  and  will  not  be 
realized. 

LiMrrzD  USE  or  act 

Only  24  States  and  3  territories,  as  of 
June  1,  1962.  had  operating  programs  under 
MAA.'  All  States  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  Kerr-Mllls.  All  Indications  are 
that  any  new  MAA  programs  will  be  few  and 
far  between. 

All  States  are  not  capable  of  financing 
MAA  programs.  At  le<ut  five  States — Flor- 
ida, Missouri,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Wyoming — have  pointed  to  the  potential 
cost  as  the  principal  reason  for  their  not 
establishing  MAA  programs.  More  than  2 
million  Americans  aged  65  and  over  live 
In  these  5  States  alone.  An  additional  5 
million  older  people  live  in  the  other  21 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
do  not  have  MAA  programs  in  operation — a 
total  of  7  million  in  26  non-MAA  States. 

Many  States  cannot  or  do  not  now  finance 
adequately  what  they  themselves  say  are 
the  basic  needs  (not  including  the  health 
needs)  of  those  of  their  citizens  who  are  on 
relief.  Certainly  those  States  cannot  or  wtU 
not  be  expected  to  adequately  flinance  health 


>  Since  1980  the  Federal  Government  has 
assisted  the  States  with  fxinds  to  be  used 
toward  payments  to  suppliers  of  medical  care 
for  people  on  relief.  The  first  part  of  the 
K0rr-<Mllls  Act  simply  Increased  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  available  for  this  purjxjse. 

» It  Is  sometimes  claimed  that  38  States  are 
participating.  The  24  States  and  S  terri- 
tories which  have  MAA  programs  In  opera- 
tion are:  Alabama.  Arkansas.  California, 
Connecticut,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  DUnois, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, M'''>''g«",  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Utah.  Virgin  Islands,  Washington, 
West  Virginia. 


services  for  a  new  group  neither  on  relief 
nor  eligible  for  it. 

Only  88.000  aged  persons  received  MAA 
help  In  March  1962 — one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  Nation's  elderly  citlaens.  Thousands 
of  these  i)eople  had  received  care  or  were 
eligible  for  car«  imder  relief  programs  exist- 
ing before  enactment  of  Kerr-Mllls. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  means  tests  in 
those  States  which  have  MAA  programs,  the 
number  of  people  who  can  receive  help  Is 
severely  limited. 

TBI    ICXANS   TEST 

Every  State  with  an  MAA  program  requires 
an  applicant  to  submit  to  a  means  test — an 
Investigation  of  his  Income  and  assets.  The 
means  test  Is  the  basis  of  all  relief  programs. 
In  most  States,  the  tests,  apart  from  any  de- 
grading qualities,  exclude  from  help  many 
of  the  aged  who  are  desperately  in  need  of 
assistance.  There  are  at  least  15  States  in 
which  the  means  test  for  MAA  would  MTve 
to  eliminate  even  those  people  who  qufilify 
for  relief  Ln  those  States. 

Twelve  States  have  "family  responsibility" 
provisions  which,  In  effect,  also  Impose 
means  tetsts  upon  the  relatives  of  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  seek  aid  from  the 
MAA  program. 

Nine  States — Including  those  with,  by 
far.  the  largest  number  of  people  receiving 
help  under  Kerr-Mllls  MAA — have  recovery 
provisions  in  their  programs  extending  to 
the  homes  of  people  receiving  help,  and  col- 
lectible after  death.  This  committee's  hear- 
ings have  shown  us  that  Americans  now  of 
retirement  age  equate  "free  and  clear"  own- 
ership of  one's  home  with  self-respect.  The 
Idea  of  a  State  taking  a  claim  on  that  home 
Is  completely  unacceptable  to  them. 

rxKEDoic   or  choice  exstuctxd 

Even  those  relatively  few  aged  persons 
who  are  declared  eligible  for  some  help  under 
MAA  frequently  find  that  they  cannot  get 
the  care  they  need  and  in  scHne  cases  that 
they  caimot  get  care  from  the  doctors  of 
their  own  choice. 

Many  of  the  MAA  programs.  In  fact,  con- 
tain explicit  and  Implicit  limitations  affect- 
ing the  quality  of  care  provided,  the  patient's 
freedom  of  choice,  and  the  doctor's  freedom 
to  treat  his  patients  In  an  Individual  way. 
All  of  the  foregoing  are  affected  by  the  rela- 
tive willingness  of  hospitals  and  physicians 
to  negotiate  and  accept  MAA  payments — 
which  sre  often  below  the  "going"  rates. 
In  one  State,  doctors  were  on  the  verge  of 
refusing  to  care  for  MAA  patients  because 
the  Stat^  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  fees 
paid.  In  the  iSLme  State,  doctors  were  de- 
manding the  right  to  charge  the  MAA  patient 
a  fee  In  addition  to  that  paid  by  the  SUte. 
In  another  State,  some  hospitals  were  re- 
stricting the  nimiber  of  MAA  patients  they 
would  admit.  At  least  four  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions with  MAA  programs  require  that  serv- 
ices can  only  be  secured  from  specified 
physicians  or  facilities.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  fallxire  of  many  Jurisdictions  to  cover 
Inhospltil  physicians'  services  means  that 
a  large  r-ercentage  of  MAA  beneficiaries  must 
depend  upon  the  services  of  hospital  and 
clinic  staff  doctors. 

LIMTTATIONS    ON    BXNZnTS 

The  States  often  sharply  limit  their  pro- 
grams la  terms  of  types  of  care  provided, 
the  d\iratlon  or  quantity  of  services  sup- 
plied, in  addition  to  specifying  that  benefits 
will  be  available  only  for  certain  kinds  of 
Illness  t>r  Injury.  One  State  provides  only 
6  days  of  hospital  care  and  only  if  the  ap- 
plicant for  MAA  has  an  "acute,  emergency, 
or  life -endangering  condition";  another 
Stete  affords  10  days  of  hospital  care  per 
year  if  the  person  concerned  i«  suffering 
from  "acute  illness  or  injury."  and  only 
after  the  aged  individual  has  paid  the  first 
$25  of  hospital  charges. 


Only  3  States — Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  and 
North  DakotA'—af  the  34  with  MAA  programs 
In  operation,  have  plans  which  meet  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's definition  of  a  "comprehensive  medical 
care  program." 

Where  nursing  home  care  Is  provided,  the 
payments  are  often  no  more  than  enough 
to  provide  a  poor  quality  of  custodial  care, 
and  are  totally  InsuAclent  to  pay  for  any 
skilled  nursing  care.  MAA  funds  were  and 
are  Intended  to  purchase  medical  care.  In 
these  cases  they  are  being  used  for  an  al- 
together different  purpose. 

In  some  States,  the  medically  indigent 
person  Is  reqxiired  to  make  cash  contribu- 
tions from  his  meager  resources  toward  the 
cost  of  care.  Occasionally,  he  must  make 
such  payments  before  he  can  even  qualify 
for  MAA  help.  Such  provisions  are  contra- 
dictory and  self-defeating. 

umevkn  DiKrKiBUTiOH  or  ransAi.  rvNos 
While  the  formula  under  which  Federal 
grants  are  made  to  the  States  was  Intended 
by  Congress  to  favor  the  Statee  with  low 
per  capita  Incomes — where  needs  are  great- 
est— in  actual  practice,  a  few  wealthier 
States  are  gettliiig  the  lion's  share  of  MAA 
funds.  Some  of  the  States  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  Incomes  in  the  Nation  are.  In 
effect,  contributing  toward  the  cost  of  MAA 
programs  In  the  wealthier  States — while 
their  citlEens  receive  In  some  cases,  nothing, 
in  others,  relatively  little  In  return.  Almost 
90  percent  of  all  MAA  payments  are  being 
made  In  Just  four  States — California,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  and  New  Tork.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  States  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  program's  support. 

From  the  inception  of  MAA  through 
March  1962  Federal  and  State  expenditures 
under  the  MAA  program  totaled  $167  mil- 
lion. Not  even  this  thoroughly  inadequate 
sum  represents  new  expenditures  for  a  new 
program.  MAA  money  is  being  used  to  pay 
for  care,  previously  provided  tinder  relief 
programs,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  were  already  on  relief.  It  was  not  the 
Intent  of  Congress  when  It  authorised  MAA 
that  new  Federal  fimds  be  used  to  relieve 
States  and  communities  of  a  responsibility 
they  had  already  accepted.  Congress  In- 
tended that  this  help  be  extended  to  an  en- 
tirely new  group  of  cltlsens — not  to  those 
already  on  relief.  Congress  offered  to  as- 
sume the  maJ<M-  share  of  a  new  responsi- 
bility In  the  belief  that  the  States  would  be 
eager  to  assume  the  rest. 

HIGH  AOUiNnmiATnrx  costs 
MAA's  unavoidable  administrative  ex- 
penses constitute  a  substantial  drain  upon 
the  limited  resources  of  the  States,  which 
might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  purchasing 
medical  care.  In  one  State,  such  expenses 
amounted  to  $1.24  for  each  dollar  that  was 
acttially  spent  on  medical  care.  In  another 
State,  these  expenses  were  64  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  medical  benefits  provided.  Those 
States  which  have  the  highest  costs  for  ad- 
ministration are  the  States  which  can  least 
afford  the  expense — those  with  very  low  per 
capita  incomes.  The  Federal  Government 
pays  only  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration while  it  may  pay  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  going  for  actual  medical 
care.  Thus,  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
a  State's  funds  may  go  for  medical  care  while 
a  substantially  greater  amount  may  have  to 
be  allocated  to  administrative  costs. 

It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  run  a 
program  with  complex  limitations  on  eligi- 
bility and  beneflU.  Very  careful  "screening 
out"  is  required  under  such  clrcimistances. 
In  essence,  simple,  and  Inexpensive  adminis- 
tration Is  an  impossibility  in  those  States 
which  cannot  afford  to  offer  comprehensive 
MAA  programs  with  liberal  requirements  for 
eligibility — the  very  Stetes  whose  older  peo- 
ple have  the  lowest  Incomes  and  the  greatest 
need  for  care. 
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A  year  and  a  half  of  experience  indicates 
clearly  ttast  the  strained  financial  reeooroes 
at  the  Stetes — and  the  xxnpetltloo  for  those 
funds  by  other  presslrg  public  needs  such 
as  education,  housing,  roads,  and  so  forth — 
make  ths  well-intentioned  aims  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  legislation  Incapi  ble  of  realization  In 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  proves  that 
Kerr-MUls  catmot,  of  Itself,  solve  that  prob- 
lem which  our  oommivtee  has  found  to  be 
the  most  persistent  and  frightening  one  con- 
fronting millions  of  older  people  and  their 
children  In  all  parts  of  the  country — the 
problem  of  assuring  eccnomlc  access  to  med- 
ical care  for  all  our  older  people  on  a  decent, 
self-respecting  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  an- 
other curious  contradiction  la  that 
among  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of 
our  health  care  amendment  are  many 
groups  and  individuals  who  constantly 
sound  the  alarm  agamst  Federal  spend- 
ing and  demand  a  balanced  budget.  The 
alternatives  to  social  security  financing 
would,  of  course,  require  atmual  appro- 
priations from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  would  constitute  a  major 
item  on  the  debit  tide  of  Federal  and 
State  ledgers.  The  Kerr-Mills  program 
is  already  costing  |167  million  a  year. 
If  we  shift  more  of  the  burden  to  the 
already  hard-pressel  State  budgets,  a 
tiny  number  of  people  in  the  wealthier 
States  will  get  care,  and  we  will  continue 
to  deprive  the  aged  in  most  States  of 
the  care  they  deserve. 

After  a  year  and  a  half,  only  24  States 
have  implemented  2ie  Kerr-Mills  Act 
and  are  now  providing  assistance  to 
their  needy  elderly.  In  Pennsylvania, 
only  one-half  of  1  psrcent  of  the  people 
over  65  have  receive*!  assistance.  I  can- 
not believe — in  view  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  and  the  testimony  presented  to 
our  committee — that  of  the  1.190,000 
people  aged  65  and  over  in  our  Com- 
monwealth, fewer  tlian  6,000  need  help 
in  paying  for  their  health  care.  The  An- 
derson amendment  would  enable  all 
1.190,000  to  be  protected  by  a  Federal 
health  Insurance  program. 

Those  who  may  be  wondering  why  so 
few  are  seeking  Kerr-Mills  aid  may  find 
the  answer  in  a  letter  from  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's senior  citizens,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  testimony  presented  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Commlttej.  It  explains  more 
eloquently  than  can  I  how  retired  people 
feel  about  bartering  their  self-respect  for 
assistance  in  the  foim  of  charity.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  letter  be 
printed  in  my  remarks. 

A  new  argument  that  has  just  been 
advanced  is  that  adoption  of  our  amend- 
ment would  have  an  immediate  adverse 
effect  on  the  national  economy — which, 
I  agree,  should  not  at  this  time  be  sub- 
jected to  strong  deflationary  policies  by 
the  Government  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  Intrinsic  rasponsibility  of  the 
Government  for  maintaining  a  healthy 
economy  is  becoming  more  widely  ac- 
cepted. However,  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  the  measure 
now  before  us  have  little  to  fear. 

Of  course,  under  social  security  prin- 
ciples, it  is  necessanr  to  build  up  a  trust 
fund  out  of  which  benefits  In  future 
years  can  be  paid.  Therefore,  in  the 
first  year  after  enaci  ment  of  the  Ander- 
son-Javits   amendment    the    additional 


income  to  the  social  security  program 
will  exceed  the  additional  outgo  by  $560 
million,  and  by  about  $1  billion  in  the 
next  year. 

The  effect  of  the  net  increase  in  the 
excess  of  income  will  not  be  as  imme- 
diately deflationary  as  a  quick  glance  at 
these  figures  might  suggest.  The  added 
income  to  the  system  in  the  first  year 
will  be  received  mostly  in  the  thii'd  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  calendar  year 
1963.  By  Uiat  time,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  assume  that  our  economy  will  be 
moving  ahead  in  high  gear.  If  it  is  not, 
then  the  deflationary  effects  of  this 
measure  will  need  to  be — and  easily  can 
be — offset  by  other  flscal  measures. 

The  last  argument  we  have  all  heard 
against  the  Anderson  amendment  is  that 
the  whole  issue  is  purely  political — 
simply  the  newest  Democratic  vote- 
getting  trick. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  on  the  revised 
Anderson  amendment  we  have  the 
strong  and  helpful  support  of  a  number 
of  our  Republican  colleagues. 

If  the  measure  Is  indeed  a  votegetter, 
then  perhaps  this  is  evidence  that  it  is  a 
good  bill  which  should  be  enacted.  That 
is  how  our  democracy  more  often  than 
not  works.  Sometimes  we  in  Congress 
have  a  duty  to  reject  a  measure  which 
we  know  is  highly  popular.  But  that  is 
not  the  case  in  regard  to  this  bill — the 
instincts  of  the  people  are  absolutely 
right.  If  we  do  not  heed  Uie  people,  it 
is  quite  proper  for  them  to  penalize  us 
next  November. 

Madam  President,  I  shall  be  before  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  for  election  next 
November.  My  mail  Is  presently  run- 
ning from  2  to  1  against  the  revised  An- 
derson-Javits  amendment.  Yet  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  inspired  mail.  I  am 
confident  that  competent  polls  which  we 
have  taken  across  the  State  in  the  last 
6  months  clearly  reveal  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  strongly  support  the  social 
security  approach  to  health  care  for  the 
elderly,  and  therefore  will  strongly  sup- 
port me  when  I  vote  against  the  motion 
to  table  the  Anderson- Javits  amend- 
ment tomorrow.  I  hope  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  later  to  vote  on  the  merits. 
I  should  like  it  clearly  indicated  that  I 
fully  support  the  Anderson  revised 
amendment. 

Many  doctors  and  insurance  agents — 
whose  national  organizations  purport  to 
represent  the  unanimous  sentiments  of 
their  members  in  opposing  health  insur- 
ance through  social  security — support  as 
individuals  the  President's  program.  I 
have  received  an  increasing  number  of 
letters  to  this  effect,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  I  have  selected  as 
samples  and  two  excerpts  from  Penn- 
sylvania newspapers — an  editorial  from 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  of  July  9  endors- 
ing the  Anderson-Javlts  amendment  and 
an  earlier  news  story  from  the  York 
Gazette  and  Daily  on  the  defects  in  the 
Kerr-Mills  program — be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  la 
conclusion  I  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
the  revised  Andei-son  amendment.  We 
are  the  only  civilized  country  in  the 
world  which  does  not  have  some  form 
of  Government  insurance  to  provide 
health  care  for  its  older  people.  No  one 
could  have  been  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
during  the  past  couple  of  days  and  seen 
the  marvelous  chart  depicting  ho^itali- 
zation  costs  of  older  people  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  older 
citizens  of  our  country  cannot  pay  for 
private  health  insurance.  On  the  chart 
we  see  that  two-person  families,  65 
years  of  age  and  over,  have  a  median 
cash  income  of  $2,530,  while  individuals 
living  alone  who  are  65  and  over  have 
a  median  cash  income  of  hardly  more 
than  $1,000.  How  can  it  be  pretended 
that  this  large  group  in  our  older  popu- 
lation can  possibly  have  their  health 
care  needs  taken  care  of  under  ansrthing 
other  than  the  social  security  system? 

We  have  been  told  that  there  are  17Va 
million  elderly  people  in  our  country  65 
years  of  age  and  over.  Surely  less  than 
half  of  them  are  able,  under  the  wildest 
optimism,  to  have  their  health  needs 
taken  care  of  in  any  way  other  than  by 
being  blanketed  in  under  the  social 
security  system,  as  the  revised  Ander- 
son-Javits  amendment  would  provide.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anbek- 
soN]  and  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  defeat  the  motion 
to  table  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  amend- 
ment becomes  law,  insofar  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  able  to  do  it. 

ExHiBrr  1 

BarnsH  Call  Views  or  AMA  Nonsens* 

London. — The  British  Medical  Journal 
today  dismissed  as  "vulgar,  cheap  and  non- 
sense" attacks  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  England's  National  Health 
Service. 

The  Journal,  published  by  the  British 
Medical  Association,  said  that  AMA's  at- 
tempts to  depict  the  program  as  "socialized 
medicine"  were  a  cover  "to  distract  attention 
from  the  weaknesses  of  American  medicine." 

The  publication  vigorously  defended  the 
Kennedy  administration's  medical  care  for 
the  aged  plan,  the  King-Anderson  bUl,  which 
has  been  widely  attacked  by  the  AMA. 

"We  have  watched  with  some  dismay,"  a 
Journal  editorial  said,  "the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  AMA's  public  relations  ac- 
tivities and  the  colossal  evuns  spent  by  it  to 
defeat  what  our  American  colleagues  call 
'socialized  medicine.' 

"The  dismay  is  at  the  probably  inherent 
weakness  of  American  medical  services  if 
such  a  vast  effort  has  to  be  expended  on 
misrepresentation  of  what  is  happening  in 
Britain." 

The  Joiimal  admitted  that  the  National 
Health  Service  had  Its  faults,  but  said  "so- 
cialized medicine  (Is)  a  term  whose  exact 
meaning  no  one  has  yet  defined." 

The  Journal  said  it  was  certain  "that  a 
great  many  doctors  in  the  United  States 
deplore,  as  we  do,  the  vulgarity  and  cheap- 
ness of  its  (AMA)  past  and  present  attacks 
on  the  National  Health  Service." 


Exhibit  2 

Claok  liivLa,  Pa.  I  am  70  years  old.  never 
married.  I  was  not  raised  in  an  age  when 
people  expected  handouts  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  elsewhere.  In  fact,  people  had  too 
much  pride  to  do  anything  but  provide  for 
themselves  and  tlielr  families — to  accept 
charity  humiliated  one. 
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At  S8,  I  suffered  a  tragedy  which  left  me 
with  no  home,  no  money,  no  job,  only  dis- 
tant relatives  who  were  little  or  no  help 
financially.  I  went  to  teaching  (having 
been  certified  years  befcwe),  sold  cosmetics, 
hosiery,  books — any  odd  Job  that  was  re- 
spectable— often  did  not  have  proper  food 
because  I  was  saving  every  penny  to  get 
some  Idnd  of  security,  and  In  3  years'  time 
Slaved  the  price  of  a  farm,  the  house  on 
which  was  so  bad  I  wonder  now  where  I  got 
courage  to  say  I  would  take  It,  and  the 
grounds  had  at  least  25  years  wild  growth — 
a  real  jungle.  But  I  felt  It  would  be  mine, 
and  with  a  garden  and  a  few  chickens,  I 
wouldn't  starve.  I  scrubbed,  cleaned, 
painted,  papered  until  midnight  and  after 
over  a  period  of  years,  still  teaching,  selling, 
paying  for  each  Improvement  as  I  went 
along — never  borrowing,  but  paying  off  one 
thing  before  I  started  another,  until  I  had 
in  the  house,  electricity,  water,  siding, 
cleared  ground,  etc.  and  in  10  years  a  home 
good  enough  for  anybody — a  lovely  place. 
A  wealthy  woman  gave  me  furniture  and 
clothes. 

Now  I  am  really  enjoying  my  home,  am 
getting  social  security  for  which  I  am  grate- 
ful, which  meets  my  needs  minus  luxuries 
that  I  do  not  crave,  but  my  pace  Is  slowing 
down.  I  still  fire  a  coal  fvu-nace  in  winter, 
carry  out  ashes,  carry  in  wood,  shovel  coal, 
mow  grass,  plant,  etc.  But  how  many  years 
can  I  keep  this  up? 

Then  our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  when 
they  begin  fighting  this  out  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  talk  about  Government  help  for 
the  indigent. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  could  call  me  In- 
digent, after  10  years  as  briefly  described 
above,  yet  I  dread  the  thought  of  going  to  a 
doctor,  and  unless  I  am  driven  there  by  pain 
or  fear,  I  just  doctor  myself  with  home  rem- 
edies the  best  way  I  know  how.  I  some- 
times wonder  if,  when  I  am  actually  in  the 
process  of  dying,  should  It  extend  over  a 
period  of  time,  I  will  be  able  to  have  a 
doctor,  or  fight  it  out  alone  with  the  few 
kind  neighbors  that  may  drop  in. 

Or,  I  wonder,  if  I  might  die  in  this  home, 
every  inch  of  which  I  love  because  It  was 
miraculously  earned  and  accomplished  with 
so  much  of  my  own  hard  work,  or  will  I 
Just  have  to  get  rid  of  It,  in  order  to  be 
Indigent,  and  then  be  taken  to  the  poor- 
house. 

As  I  understand  the  Kerr-Mills  bill  (and 
as  I  said,  I  have  never  seen  a  clear  version 
of  It)  that  is  just  what  would  happen — I 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  anjrthing  I  have 
saved  beyond  a  small  amount  that  wouldn't 
last  a  week,  perhaps,  in  order  to  be  medi- 
cally indigent. 

I  think  the  status  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  is  tragic.  Surely,  when  those  citizens 
who  have  lived  their  lifetime  making  every 
effort  to  provide  for  themselves,  as  I  have 
done,  and  many,  many  others  have  done,  and 
abhor  being  termed  indigent,  or  going  on 
relief  for  nothing  other  than  plain  hand- 
outs, should  be  provided  with  a  way  of  dying 
that  will  permit  them  to  die  with  dignity, 
the  dignity  they  have  lived,  the  dignity  that 
has  been  perhaps  an  unrecognized  contri- 
bution to  the  greatness  of  this  great  country. 

Mart   R.   Jamison. 


POTTSTOWN,  Pa.,  June  9,  1962. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clabk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cuuik:  You  will  receive  a 
number  of  letters,  like  the  one  Inclosed,  from 
some  of  the  Pottstown  doctors.  I  think  you 
can  well  afford  to  Ignore  the  political  force 
of  these  letters.  They  only  represent  the 
mumblings  of  the  AMA  which  has  long  since 
ceased  to  represent  (if  it  ever  did)  the  polit- 
ical or  religious  beliefs  of  its  members. 

Quite  illegally  and  unconstitutionally  (see 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  AMA)   many  hoa- 


pltal  staffs  are  Intimidating  the  young  doc- 
tors by  inserting  the  clause  in  their  bylaws, 
that  in  order  to  retain  their  membership  on 
the  staff  they  must  be  a  member  of  their 
county  medical  society. 

Many  of  our  best  young  doctors  are  afraid 
to  speak  up  in  staff  meetings  and  society 
meetings  becaxise  of  this  clause.  For  the 
same  reason  they  will  send  you  a  letter  on 
anything  they  are  told  to  send  even  though 
they  whisper  the  opposite  sentiments  In  pri- 
vate. 

What  I  and  most  doctors  really  want  Is  to 
see  social  security  made  universal  and  med- 
ical aid  to  the  aged  put  on  a  social  security 
basis  right  across  the  board. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  H.  Powick,  M.D. 

Dear  (Representative  or  Senator):  Both 
President  Kennedy  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  have  asked  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  Inform  their  respective  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress  as  to  their  position 
about  the  King-Anderson  bill.  HR.  4222. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  pros  and  cons  about 
assistance  for  the  medical  care  of  those  over 
65  years  of  age. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  Kerr-Mills  law, 
already  in  effect  in  Pennsylvania,  is  given  a 
fair  chance,  the  care  of  those  people  covered 
thereby  will  be  a  (equate  an'?  equitable  for 
all  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  convinced  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  H.R.  4222,  contains 
gross  inequalities  and  injustices:  also,  it 
would  set  up  yet  another  expensive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  one  the  people 
do  not  need  and  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
exorbitant.  For  these  reasons  I  am  op- 
posed to  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 


Woman's  Medical  College 

or  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  May  10. 1962. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Both  my  wife  and 
myself  are  licensed  physicians  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  very  strong 
support  for  the  King- Anderson  bill.  We  feel 
that  this  bill  attempts  to  remedy  a  serious 
problem.  The  objections  voiced  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  several  groups  of  organ- 
ized medicine  do  not  reflect  our  opinions, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  they  do  not  re- 
flect the  opinions  of  nxunerous  other  physi- 
cians. We  regret  that  the  only  way  for  those 
of  us  who  disagree  with  these  spokesmen  to 
express  ourselves  is  by  way  of  Individual 
letters. 

We  hope  that  others  of  our  colleagues  will 
Join  us  in  writing  to  their  respective  Con- 
gressmen in  voting  their  support  of  this  bill, 
so  that  you  will  be  aware  of  the  considerable 
support  that  actually  is  present  within  the 
medical  profession  Itself  when  you  consider 
the  vote. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard    Czernobilskt,   MJ). 
Helen  Czernobilskt,  M.D. 

PHn.AnEi.PHiA,  Pa. 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  Insurance  in- 
dustry, particularly  those  companies  whose 
main  volume  of  business  is  health  Insurance, 
urges  all  Insurance  men  to  write  our  Con- 
gressmen to  oppose  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Yes,  I  do  write,  but  only  as  a  freethink- 
ing  American  citizen  instead  of  a  tool  repre- 
senting selfish,  biased  Interests  of  the  AMA 
and  insurance  industry. 

There  Is  not  one  company  who  provides 
adequate   medical   coverage  nationwide  for 


those  age  65  and  over;  the  plans  are  very 
limited.  Insurance  companies  decline  ap- 
plicants with  preexisting  conditions  or  waive 
the  coverage  of  existing  conditions.  How- 
ever, even  if  the  applicant  can  qualify,  the 
premium  In  this  age  bracket  is  esiiecially 
high  for  the  majority  in  this  low-income, 
retired  category. 

We  must  defeat  the  lobbyists  who  selfishly 
worship  only  one  thing,  the  almighty  "buck". 

At  a  time  when  our  senior  citizen  popula- 
tion is  growing  we  must  provide  hospital- 
medical  care  for  them  with  the  respect  and 
dignity  they  deserve. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  pass  the 
King-Anderson   type  legUlatlon. 
Cordially  yours. 


1962 
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Insurance  Agent. 


I  From  the  Patriot,  Hanisburg.  Pa., 

July  9,  1962] 

A  Good  Medical  Care  Bill  Is  Now  Before 

the  Senate 

The  spotlight  on  the  hard-fought  Issue  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  has  swung  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate. 

Because  the  King-Anderson  bill  still  is 
lodged  in  the  limbo  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  bipartisan  group  of  21 
Senators  has  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  preserve  the  heart  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  meet  some  of  the 
objections  to  it. 

This  Is  a  praiseworthy  compromise  meas- 
ure. Embodying  some  of  the  ideas  advanced 
by  New  York's  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  it  would  provide  an 
option  for  private  Insurance  coverage.  Blue 
Cross  participation  in  the  program's  admin- 
istration and  benefits  for  old  i>eople  not 
covered  by  social  security. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Senator  Javits  and 
four  other  liberal  Republicans  are  among  the 
sponsors.  So  Is  Senator  Clinton  Anderson, 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  coauthor  of  the 
original  legislation. 

In  api>eallng  for  support  of  the  measure. 
Senator  Anderson  said  "the  AMA  should  stop 
worrying"  about  the  program. 

It  should,  but  it  isn't.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  AMA  already  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord against  the  revised  administration - 
backed  bill  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
social  security  system  remains  as  its  major 
fiscal  underpinning. 

There's  a  time  to  stop  trying  to  satisfy 
people  whose  policy  is  one  of  blind  opposi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  AMA,  that  time  has 
come,  and  the  Senate  should  act  accordingly. 

The  President  already  has  made  it  con- 
vincingly clear  that  social  security  financing 
is  the  heart  of  the  program.  And  last  week, 
in  a  press  conference  otherwise  marked  by  a 
soft-spoken  approach  to  controversial  sub- 
jects, he  pinpointed  in  crisp  terms  the  major 
fallacy  of  the  AMA  position. 

Asked  about  the  decision  to  exclude  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  bills  in  the  program,  he  said 
it  was  made  for  the  simple  reason  that  or- 
ganized medicine  Is  so  leery  of  Government 
Involvement  in  what  the  AMA  calls  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship.    He  added; 

"It  is  because  we  have  not  included  doc- 
tors that  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  found  this  legislation  so  unsatisfactory. 
It  does  not  Involve  them  directly.  It  involves 
the  payment  of  hospital  bills.  And  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates In  the  construction  of  hospitals 
through  the  Hill-Burton  Act  from  which  doc- 
tors benefit  in  their  practice,  I  found  the 
AMA's  extreme  hostility  to  this  bill  some- 
what incomprehensible." 

At  this  point  no  one  approach  to  the  medi- 
cal problems  of  the  Nation's  aged  could  satis- 
fy all  the  participants  in  this  controversy. 
But  the  bipartisan  Senate  measiire,  overcom- 
ing as  it  does  major  shortcomings  of  the 


King-Anderson  bill,  iihoold  appeal  to  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  believe  that  any 
medical  cars  prograia  should  pay  Ita  ova 
way.  j^ 

[From   the   Oasette   and  Dally.  Tor*,   Pa.. 
June  :iS,  1962] 

Fourth  or  State'r  Applicamts  for  MmTrjcT 

DiSCOTTRAGED  BT  THE  RtTLES   TN   EIERR-MSJ^ 

Bnx 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  State's  elderly 
persons  who  applied  for  medical  care  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  failed  to  go  through 
with  their  appUcatloaa — mostly  because  of  a 
means  test,  State  and  local  welfare  oOdals 
report. 

Some  applicants  were  rejected  by  the  State 
department  of  public  welfare,  administrator 
of  the  program.  Other  applicants  volun- 
tarily declined  completing  applications  after 
learning  their  children  would  become  In- 
volved In  the  agreement  with  the  department 
of  public  welfare,  their  estate  might  be  called 
upon  to  reimburse  th^a  department,  and  their 
present  Income  could  not  exceed  9125  per 
month. 

"They  want  medical  care."  one  welfare  offi- 
cial said  of  the  aged,  "but  when  many  find 
out  what  they  must  go  through  to  get  It, 
they  either  decline  to  go  further  or  are  dla- 
qualifled." 

The  reason  for  being  dlsquallfled  In  most 
cases,  a  York  County  welfare  oAdal.  said,  is 
that  a  prospective  patient  refuses  to  "drag 
bis  children  into  It." 

Under  the  program,  as  In  receiving  public 
Rsslstance,  the  patient  must  Indicate  his  chil- 
dren's Inoocne.  If  It  is  more  than  a  stipu- 
lated amount,  the  children  are  called  upon 
to  contribute  toward  the  coat  oX  hoepltaliza- 
tion. 

"Often."  one  caseworker  said,  "this  causes 
all  kinds  of  trouble  within  a  faosHy." 

A  single  person  may  not  have  an  income 
in  excess  of  9125  per  month  and  a  couple's 
income  cannot  exceed  $200  monthly  to 
qualify  for  full  benefits  under  the  law. 

Half  ot  any  annusil  Inoome  In  excess  of 
those  limits  must  be  implied  against  the  hos- 
pital cost. 

A  patient  may  not  have  more  than  a  $600 
life  Insurance  policy  without  all  of  the  por- 
tion above  that  amount  being  charged 
against  the  hospital  bill. 

"In  other  words,"  a  welfare  official  said. 
"If  you  had  a  91,000  insurance  poUcy  and 
a  9900  hospital  blU.  we  would  only  pay 
9400  of  the  hospital  bill." 

The  official  pointed  out  that  any  amount 
over  9600  In  insuraoee  is  considered  "avail- 
able" money. 

Liens  on  property  is  another  involvement 
to  which  the  elderly  are  objecting,  welfare 
officials  said. 

Under  the  Kerr-Mills  blU,  the  State  may 
reclaim  what  It  expends  for  the  patient's 
hospital  care  after  the  death  of  the  patient 
and  his  spouse. 

Many  elderly  persons  are  objecting,  wel- 
fare officials  said,  to  committing  any  por- 
tion of  their  property  to  later  claim. 

"Many  elderly  people  dont  understand," 
one  welfare  official  said,  "that  we  won't  touch 
their  property  until  both  husband  and  wife 
are  dead." 

Many  elderly  applicants  are  reported  to 
answer  that  they  don't  want  to  have  the 
State  touch  their  property  at  all. 

Some  of  the  patients  offer  to  pay  back  the 
State  for  medical  care,  one  caseworker  said. 
In  the  5  months  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram has  been  opentlng  In  Pennsylvania, 
about  half  the  applicants  actually  went 
through  with  the  program — 10,532  out  of 
21,684. 

Of  the  remainder,  5,358  were  rejected  by 
the  State  for  falling  to  meet  Its  means  test, 
1,014  voluntarily  withdrew  their  applications 
and  the  rest  are  still  pending  final  disposi- 
tion. 


During  May.  3.928  penons  eotnpleted  »p- 
pUcatlons  under  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  out 
of  4.279  who  applied.  Of  these,  1,882  were 
rejected  and  the  remainder  are  pending. 

In  money,  the  State  set  aside  911  million 
for  the  6  months  ending  June  SO.  Bo  far, 
rtlgfatly  leas  than  half  that  amount  has  been 
spent  on  the  program. 

Oor.  David  L.  Lawrence  has  seTeral  times 
repeated  his  charge,  made  last  year  when 
he  signed  enabling  legislation  for  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  bill,  that  its  provisions  are  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania's  elderly 
citizens. 

Norman  V.  Lourle,  deputy  director  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare,  said  the 
answer  to  the  medical  care  problem  for 
aged  persons  In  the  State  is  the  social- 
security -iMsed  King-Anderson  bill,  now  being 
debated  In  Congress. 

"Under  the  plan  spelled  out  in  the  King- 
Anderson  bin,"  LouTie  said,  "the  worker 
would  pay  while  employed  and  recetTe 
benefits  when  he  retires." 

The  provisions  of  the  Klng-Andeiaon  bill, 
Lourle  said,  are  more  extensive  than  thoee 
of  the  Kerr-Mllls  bill.  The  bill  would  bene- 
fit more  than  14  million  Americans  over  65 
who  are  eligible  for  social  security. 

The  King- Anderson  bill  provides  for  In- 
patient hospital  care  for  a  period  op  to  90 
days,  while  the  Kerr-MUls  blU  provides  for 
66  days  of  hospitalization. 

During  hospitalization  the  King-Anderson 
bill  calls  for  "nursing  services  and  other  re- 
lated hospital  facilities  •  •  •  drugs  •  •  • 
blologicals  •  •  •  supplies  •  •  •  appliances 
and  equipment." 

Further,  the  bill  calls  for  diagnostic  and 
therajjeutlc  services.  Kerr-MlUs  provides  for 
hospital  care  only.  No  provision  is  made 
for  medicines,  clinic,  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
loea. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  bill  provides  for  hospital 
service  at  home  of  a  type  now  existing  only 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Fhlladeli>hla.  It  also 
prorldes  for  visiting  nurse  care. 

The  admlnlstratlon-backed  King-Ander- 
son bill  provides  fcH*  180  days  of  care  in  a 
nursing  home  following  hospitalization. 

During  thoee  180  days,  the  aged  patient 
may  receive  physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy,  medical  social  services,  dnigs,  blo- 
logicals, supplies  and  appliances. 

Visiting  n\irse  services  provided  under 
Kerr-Mllls  are  also  provided  under  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

The  patient  will  pay  the  first  990  in  hos- 
pital charges. 

Lourle  said  of  the  King-Anderson  bill: 

"If  this  spread -the-coat,  share- the-rlsk 
system  were  set  up  on  a  natioiml  basis,  one 
of  the  major  hazards  of  advanced  age  would 
be  removed." 

The  bill,  opposed  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  as  "a  cruel  hoax"  is  now  be- 
fore the  VS.  House  of  Representatives  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  whoee  chairman  Is 
Representative  Wilbur  Miujs,  author  of  the 
Kerr-Mllls  biU. 

Welfare  officials  said  that  persons  wishing 
to  "cast  a  vote"  for  the  King-Anderson  bill 
may  do  so  by  writing  to  ask  the  committee 
to  report  the  bill  out  lor  a  full  vote  by  the 
House. 

Letters  on  the  bill  may  be  sent  to  19th 
District  Representative  George  A.  Goooling, 
Loganvllle,  whose  Washington,  D.C,  office  is 
in  the  House  Office  Building.  Washington 
25,  D.C,  or  at  York  post  office. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
Anderson  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  eligible 
skilled  nursing  facilities  also  be  "affili- 
ated (x*  under  cwnmcKi  control  with  a 
hospitaL" 

I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  the  An- 
derson proposal  from  the  start  has  In- 


cluded nursing  hcvne  care  among  the 
services  for  which  benefita  are  available 
only  when  the  homes  provide  highly 
skilled  nursing  care  suitable  for  those 
transferred  from  hospitals.  I  agree  with 
this  limited  purpose. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  hos- 
pital-affiliation requirement,  which  was 
not  in  the  original  Anderson-King  pro- 
posal, adds  a  requirement  that  neces- 
sarily contributes  to  the  degree  of  skill 
required  by  the  nursing  home  in  order 
to  participate.  Probably  most  hospital- 
afflliated  nursing  homes  are  among  the 
homes  providing  skilled  nursing  care,  but 
they  certainly  do  not  have  a  monopoly 
of  such  skills. 

Purthermore,  I  think  there  is  an  un- 
fortunate problem  created  in  passing 
legislation  which  is  widely  billed  as  in- 
cluding nursing  home  benefits,  when  such 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  nursing  homes  in 
the  United  States  meet  the  stated  re- 
quirements. 

I  am  apprised  that  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  nursling  homes  in  the  coimtry 
are  presently  "hospital  affiliated";  where- 
as perhaps  20  percent  of  all  nursing 
iKMnes  provide  "skilled  nursing  services" 
meeting  all  other  requisites  of  the  bill. 
In  Pennsylvania,  I  have  been  advised 
by  the  department  of  public  welfare, 
there  are  only  7  nurdng  homes  with  hos- 
pital affiliations,  although  there  are  as 
many  as  65  homes  providing  registered 
nurse  service  around  the  clock  and  pre- 
sumably meeting  the  other  requirements 
of  the  Anderson  amendment. 

I  see  no  reason  why  any  homes  pro- 
viding billed  nursing  services  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  elsewhert?  should  be  excluded 
from  coverage  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  SF>eak  in  opposition  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Anderson  amendment  to  H.R. 
10606,  the  welfare  bill.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  its  implications. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  my  learned 
colleagues  that  the  amendment  contains 
much  to  ponder,  for  they  have  had  at 
least  a  brief  opportunity  of  glancing  over 
it.  Yet,  as  important  as  the  amendment 
is  substantive^^ — and  no  measure  which 
has  come  to  the  Senate  floor  this  jrear 
contains  matter  of  more  importance — I 
feel  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
amendment  was  brought  before  us  de- 
mands an  even  higher  priority  in  our 
deliberations. 

We  are  confronted  here  with  a  care- 
fully calculated  attempt  to  avoid  the 
Senate  committee  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  such  meas- 
ures. The  jiinior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  himself  a  member  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  is  presumably  fully 
aware  of  that  committee's  function,  of 
that  committee's  duty,  and  of  that  com- 
mittee's competence.  It  is,  therefore, 
even  more  surprising  that  he  has  by- 
passed the  Finance  Committee  and  of- 
fered his  amendment  in  this  imusual 
fashioru 

I  know  that  if  I  were  privileged  to  be 
the  chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  im- 
der  these  circumstances  I  would  take 
this  action  as  a  personal  affront. 
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Its  effect  is  to  force  the  Senate  to  a 
vote  on  a  highly  controversial  measure 
without  the  benefit  of  the  committee's 
hearings,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  an  attempt  to  us\irp  our  de- 
liberative function  and  to  stampede  this 
body  into  hasty,  ill-considered  action. 

Congress  possesses  the  exclusive  power 
to  legislate.  But  it  becomes  obvious 
that  this  exclusive  power  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Executive,  which  would 
not  otherwise  press  this  amendment  in 
improper  fashion. 

At  issue  here  is  whether  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  to  legislate  as 
the  Constitution  intended,  or  whether 
this  body  will  henceforth  function  as  an 
unwilling  cosigner  of  the  Executive's 
notes. 

At  issue  Is  whether  the  Senate  blindly 
places  a  rubberstamped  seal  of  approval 
on  all  administration  directives,  or 
whether  the  Senate  will  defend  its  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  against  the 
heaviest  Executive  pressures. 

The  Senate's  committees  are  the  Sen- 
ate's eyes.  Without  them  we  cannot  see 
our  way,  for  no  single  Senator  can  com- 
prehend the  vast  quantity  of  complex 
and  diverse  measures  upon  which  we 
must  vote  "yea"  or  "nay." 

I  submit  that  this  body's  insistence 
upon  orderly  procedures  is  essential  to 
its  continued  existence  as  a  deliberative 
body.  And  I  will  go  one  step  further, 
Madam  President: 

Unless  these  incursions  into  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  Congress  are  re- 
sisted and  beaten  back,  this  will  become 
a  ceremonial  body  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government. 

Let  us  consider  separately  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  now  before  us, 
forcibly  wedded  at  shotgun  point. 

H.R.  10606  is  a  complex  measure  102 
pages  long  which  would  amend  4 
titles  contained  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Whether  the  Senate  passes  this 
bill  into  law  or  not,  the  Senate  will  at 
least  know  what  it  is  doing.  For  this 
bill  has  been  subjected  to  the  full  meas- 
ure of  legislative  testing  upon  which  the 
Senate  is  accustomed  to  rely. 

It  was  originally  introduced  by  the 
administration  as  H.R.  10032  and  sent 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  consideration.  That  com- 
mittee held  hearings — 3  full  days  of 
them,  morning  and  afternoon — and 
heard  the  testimony  of  47  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  person. 

Also  entering  into  the  committee's  de- 
liberations were  the  113  written  state- 
ments submitted  by  interested  and  in- 
formed persons  and  groups.  Frovn.  this 
material,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  then  fashioned  a  bill — a  bill 
so  substantially  changed  that  it  was  as- 
signed a  new  House  number,  H.R.  10606, 
before  it  was  moved  to  the  floor.  This 
means  that  opportimity  to  present, 
argue,  and  incorporate  conflicting  views 
was  fully  accorded. 

Accompanying  the  bill,  as  is  usual,  was 
the  committee  report  explaining  in  de- 
tail the  effect  of  each  provision. 

Members  of  the  House  were  then  given 
ample  time  to  study  not  only  the  commit- 
tee report,  but  the  697  printed  pages  of 
the  hearings.     No  Member,   therefore. 


could  plead  a  lack  of  familiarity  with 
H.R.  10606  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Each  vote  cast  could 
be  as  Informed  a  vote  as  the  Member 
troubled  to  make  it. 

Even  so,  the  technical  nature  of  the 
bill  required  that  it  be  released  to  the 
floor  under  a  closed  rule.  But  there  it 
passed,  after  4  hours  of  debate,  by  a 
vote  of  319  to  69.  Several  Members  of 
the  House  nevertheless  expressed  their 
regret  that  amendments  could  not  be 
offered. 

H.R.  10606,  81  pages  long  by  now,  then 
came  to  the  Senate  and  was  duly  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.  Once 
more  it  was  subjected  to  hearings — this 
time  for  4  full  days.  Once  more  wit- 
nesses appeared  before  a  committee  of 
Congress — 36  of  them  at  this  time,  and 
again  additional  written  statements  were 
filed  with  the  committee  for  its  collective 
digestion. 

In  due  course  the  Finance  Committee 
reported  the  bill,  amended  in  a  number  of 
important  ways.  And  it  comes  before 
us  as  the  thoughtful  product  of  many 
men's  judgment,  critical  faculty,  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  exposure  to  the  opin- 
ions of  witnesses  pro  and  con,  as  well  as 
adaption  of  committee  members'  diverse 
views  after  full  discussion. 

It  is  ready  for  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion. Our  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Finance  Committee  have  done  their 
part,  and  what  they  have  placed  before 
us  represents  a  distillation,  a  refine- 
ment, a  synthesis,  an  informed  recom- 
mendation. 

Regardless  of  whether  H.R.  10606  were 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  this  body, 
we  shall  consider  it  in  the  full  illumina- 
tion of  the  committee's  familiarity  and 
study.  We  shall  not  be  required  to  grope 
for  our  best  course  of  action  In  the  twi- 
light of  half -knowledge  or  the  darkness 
of  ignorance.  We  shall  have  a  law  with 
a  seasoned,  well  considered  legislative 
history — something  valuable  to  go  by  in 
applying  it. 

Regardless  of  whether  H.R.  10606  is 
passed  or  not,  this  bill  represents  the 
legislative  process  at  its  very  best — often 
productive  of  wisdom,  never  infallible, 
usually  the  best  workable  solution  that 
able  legislators  can  evolve. 

If  this  procedure  cannot  eliminate 
error,  at  least  it  can  minimize  it.  In  this 
imp>erfect  world  we  can  and  must  do  our 
best  for  the  people  with  whose  lives  and 
property  we  are  dealing. 

Let  us  now  contrast  H.R.  10606  with 
the  Anderson  amendment  which  hangs 
like  an  albatross  around  its  neck. 

We  shall  be  required  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  pretty  soon.  What  do  we 
know  about  it? 

We  know  that  it  represents  major 
modifications  of  the  King-Anderson  bill, 
and  that  it  has  been  attached  to  H.R. 
10606  for  political  reasons  considered 
good  and  sufficient  but  above  all  highly 
politically  expedient  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Very  well.  What  do  we  know  about  the 
King- Anderson  bill? 

We  know  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  hearings  on  It 
last  year.  That  the  committee  was  re- 
ported by  the  press  to  be  lined  up,  15 


to  10,  against  discharging  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor;  that  4  volumes  of  printed 
hearings  containing  over  2,000  printed 
pages  are  available  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  read  them  prior  to  casting  his 
vote,  but  that  they  shed  no  light  on 
radical  changes  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
Anderson  amendment. 

When  the  so-called  King-Anderson 
amendment  was  submitted  on  June  29. 
it  was  not  even  fully  written;  it  was  not 
even  fully  and  completely  formulated. 
That  is  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  re- 
marks and  characterizations  expressed 
by  various  Members  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  the  so-called  King-Anderson 
amendment  was  submitted. 

For  example,  at  page  12274  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  this  language  ap- 
pears. It  is  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico : 

We  do  not  completely  agree  on  the  cation 
provision.  We  have  found  It  extremely 
dliScult  to  handle.  I  thank  the  Senators  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
allowed  this  amendment  to  go  forward,  so 
that  It  may  be  printed  for  Information  only, 
without  saying  that  we  agree  absolutely  with 
everything  it  may  contain. 

At  another  place,  on  the  same  page 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  there  ap- 
pears this  language  by  another  Senator: 

We  shall  be  working  further  on  the  option 
plan  In  an  effort  to  come  to  an  agreed  posi- 
tion on  that  point. 

On  the  next  succeeding  page,  another 
Senator  said: 

We  are  working  to  seciire  further  improve- 
ments in  this  section  of  the  bUl. 

On  a  following  page  there  is  a  fur- 
ther statement  by  a  Senator,  who  said: 

As  that  measxire  Is  debated  and  refined  we 
can  improve  upon  the  option  provision. 

Finally  on  the  same  page  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  find  this  statement: 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  provision — 

The  option  provision — 

goes  far  enough.  I  have  coauthored  the 
Javits-Anderson  amendment  with  the  under- 
standing that  our  good-faith  dlscxisslons  will 
continue  and  that  when  this  matter  Is  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  this  particular  aspect 
of  the   proposal. 

Therefore  we  can  see  that  although 
there  are  2,000  printed  pages  of  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  House  commit- 
tee, they  cannot  possibly  shed  too  much 
light  on  a  bill  which  was  not  even  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  2.000  printed 
pages  of  testimony  were  made  a  matter 
of  record. 

We  know,  also,  that  the  King-Ander- 
son bill,  as  originally  formulated,  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee;  and  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  voted  10  to  7 
against  considering  the  bill  until  the 
House  had  been  given  the  opportunity 
of  taking  action. 

What  else  do  we  know  that  might 
prove  helpful  as  we  prepare  to  consider 
the  Anderson  amendment  on  its  merits? 

Well,  Madam  President,  we  know  that 
the  King-Anderson  bill  is  the  successor 
to  the  Forand  bill  and  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  once  held  hearings 
on  that  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
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My  learned  colleagues  may  also  re- 
member that  in  1959  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  voted  12  to  5  against  releas- 
ing the  Forand  bill  to  the  floor— this 
after  thorough  study.  The  Senators 
may  also  remember  that  an  effort  to 
overrule  the  committee's  action  was 
made  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  the  then  Senator,  but  now 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Together  they  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  12580,  the  addition 
of  a  modified  version  of  the  Forand  bill. 

The  Anderson-Kennedy  amendment 
was  beaten. 

But  the  President's  cosponsor,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  is  back  to  the  well  once  more — 
this  time  with  the  message  that  "unless 
favorable  action  Is  taken  now,  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  could  become  a 
major  issue  In  the  fall  elections,  and 
next  year  a  bill  will  be  passed."  I  am 
quoting  now  from  the  Senator's  state- 
ment made  on  the  floor  last  Friday.  The 
Senator  continued,  in  part : 

But  the  problem  that  confronts  oxir  aged 
people  Is  so  pressing  that  I  hope  we  will 
not  delay  a  solution  another  year. 

I  find  this  entire  presentation  con- 
fusing. Madam  President.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Anderson  amendment  would 
not.  even  if  it  became  law.  take  effect 
until  January  1,  1964.  It  seems  to  me. 
therefore,  that  there  is  sufficient  time 
between  now  and  then  to  follow  the  ad- 
mittedly slower  but  infinitely  wiser  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate,  which  requires  the 
orderly  progression  of  legislation  from 
the  House  committee  to  the  House  floor, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Senate,  and  from  the  Senate  to  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  also  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  Senator's 
reference  to  the  fall  elections,  which 
hardly  seem  germane  to  the  legislative 
process  of  this  body.  In  a  federated  re- 
public such  as  ours,  in  which  the  will  of 
the  people  is  determined  by  democratic, 
constitutional  procedures,  what  can  any 
Senator  find  as  horrendous  and  undesir- 
able as  the  reference  of  a  multibilllon- 
doUar  measure  to  the  electorate  of  the 
Nation?  Not  only  a  very  expensive  bill 
in  terms  of  dollars.  Madam  President, 
but  also  one  which  will  deeply,  sharply 
cut  Into  the  daily  lives  of  every  citizen 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  minds  and  strong 
belief  of  many  knowledgeable  persons, 
the  impact  of  that  measure  £is  law  would 
adversely  and  irretrievably  affect  the 
well-being  and  the  mode  and  span  of 
life  of  our  entire  population.  But  effort 
is  being  made  to  do  away  with  seasoned 
and  proper  deliberation  and  treatment, 
in  the  "world's  greatest  deliberative  leg- 
islative body." 

In  any  case,  however  valid  the  spon- 
sors' reasons  for  embarking  upon  their 
present  course,  we  are  still  faced  with 
the  impleasant  prospect  of  voting  on 
their  amendment.  It  will  be  unpleasant 
because  we  cannot  do  so  knowledgeably. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sponsors  en- 
vision the  Senate  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  which,  because  it  outnumbers  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  so 
substantially,  can  thereby  speed  the 
legislative  process  by  sheer  weight  of 


numbers.  But  if  this  Is  the  case,  and  if 
I  am  right  in  my  assumption  that  this 
is  their  reasoning.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
differ  with  them. 

We  cannot,  within  the  few  days  al- 
lowed us  by  an  impatient  administra- 
tion, do  more  than  cross  our  fingers, 
cast  our  votes,  and  hope  for  the  best. 
Certainly  we  cannot  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Act — all  15  separate  titles 
of  It— comprises  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex and  technical  laws  on  our  books. 
It  Is  also  accepted  that  title  n  of  the 
act,  the  title  dealing  with  the  old-age 
and  survivors  disability  insurance  pro- 
grams, is  the  most  difficult  and  compli- 
cated section  of  the  entire  law. 

The  Forand  bill,  about  which  we  know 
a  little  something;  the  King -Anderson 
bin,  about  which  we  know  very  little;  and 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment,  about 
which  we  must  so  hurriedly  learn,  all  af- 
fect title  n. 

To  whom  shall  we  turn  for  knowledge. 
Madam  President?  Because  the  admin- 
istration is  willing  to  present  Its  own  bill 
without  hearings,  must  the  Senate  ac- 
cept the  Executive  will  as  an  adequate 
substitute?  If  the  administration  feels, 
as  I  am  persuaded  it  does,  that  it  is  un- 
able to  dragoon  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress, must  we  therefore  accept  its  right 
to  dragoon  the  Congress  itself? 

I  believe  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  agree  that  this  effort  by  the 
Executive  to  cut  Congress  down  to  its 
o^^Ti  small  size  and  caliber  degrades  the 
authority  which  is  reposed  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  by  law. 

Let  me  also  set  straight,  for  the  rec- 
ord, any  suggestion  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  lacked  diligence  in 
the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

Not  for  many  years  has  the  committee 
been  faced  with  a  more  demanding 
schedule.  It  has  thus  far  held  hearings 
almost  dally  and  discharged  a  number  of 
the  measures  bearing  a  high  priority 
rating  from  the  administration.  To  be 
specific,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  heard  witnesses  on  the  President's 
new  tax  bill;  the  reciprocal  trade  bill; 
the  debt  limit  bill;  the  sugar  bill;  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Renegotiation  Act;  two  tax 
extension  bills;  and  HJl.  10606,  which  Is 
now  before  us. 

Few  committees  of  the  Senate,  if  any, 
have  worked  harder  and  more  intensely. 
Few  members,  if  any,  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  have  been  more  tire- 
less in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  than 
the  committee's  own  chairman,  the  great 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]. 

No,  Madam  President,  we  cannot  take 
the  Finance  Committee  to  task  for  any 
fault.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  House 
Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  and  its  able 
chairman  have  been  derelict. 

The  committees  of  the  Congress  are 
still  functional,  still  responsible,  still 
capable,  still  hard  working.  If  they  are 
to  be  ignored  by  the  administration  we 
must  look  further  for  a  reason  than  the 
Executive  impatience  with  an  imhurried 
process. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  in  the  nature 
of  the  legislation  itself. 


Senator  Anderson  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  if  his  amendment  is  not  passed 
this  year,  it  will  become  an  issue  in  the 
fall  election.  At  the  risk  of  sounding 
cynical,  I  wonder,  Madam  President,  if 
this  is  not  the  administration's  Intent? 

Certainly  I  have  heard  no  administra- 
tion spokesman  thus  far  who  has  sought 
to  quiet  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  financed  through 
a  social  security  tax.  To  the  contrary: 
I  have  heard  Cabinet  officers,  top  admin- 
istrators, mimiclpal  officials,  petty  office- 
holders, and  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  President  himself  merge  their 
voices  as  an  administration  chonis. 

We  have  heard  them  as  they  shouted 
from  the  rooftops,  urging  the  cnisade  for 
passage  of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  We 
have  watched  them  circulate  the  peti- 
tions, hand  out  the  literature,  lean  on  the 
doorbells,  pass  out  the  post  cards  for 
mailing  to  Members  of  Congress.  We 
have  seen  them  coordinating  their  plans 
with  the  leaders  of  labor,  of  employees, 
and  other  organizations,  organizing  the 
aged  into  pressure  groups,  grinding  out 
the  releases — and  using  every  communi- 
cations medium  except  the  tom-tcnn. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  administration 
forces  were  unaware  that  elections  will 
be  held  this  fall?  Surely  not,  for  the 
administration  prides  itself  upon  its 
grasp  of  practical  politics. 

The  fact  is,  the  administration  has 
sought  to  apply  the  hammerlock  of  public 
pressure  on  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
has  hoped  thereby  to  force  the  King-An- 
derson bill  into  law — to  use  it,  and  the 
fall  elections,  as  the  stick  with  which  to 
beat  the  donkey  or  the  carrot  with  which 
to  tempt  him.  / 

The  Anderson-Javits  amendment  hs 
simply  more  of  the  same.  It  is  one  more 
effort  to  bully  Congress  into  legislating 
on  the  basis  of  emotion  rather  than 
reason. 

The  Executive  is  not  concerned  that 
not  a  single  word  of  testimony  has  been 
heard  from  the  public  this  year.  The 
Executive  is  not  upset  at  the  prospect  of 
the  upcoming  vote,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  based  upon  the  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Senators.  And  the  Ex- 
ecutive is  not  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
that  the  Senate,  if  successfully  buffaloed, 
will  lose  forever  some  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  authority  and  stature. 

The  oMnmittee  system  is  an  old  one. 
Madam  President,  and  It  has  withstood 
many  an  assault  before  this  one.  It  has 
done  so  because  It  has  been  strong  enough 
to  do  so,  and  It  has  derived  its  strength 
from  the  individual  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress it  has  been  designed  to  serve. 

I  am  sure  the  administration  knows 
that  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949  formally  assigned  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  jurisdiction  over  the 
national  social  security  program.  And  I 
am  equally  sure  that  the  administration 
is  aware  that  tax  legislation  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Not  too  many  days  ago  it  was  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  if  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  in  its  present  version  were 
to  become  law  the  increase  in  the  taxes 
springing  therefrom  would  be  on  the 
order  of  about  $810  million  a  year  for 
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its  first  full  year  of  operation.  It  was 
the  estimate  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  this  Is  the  largest  single  in- 
crease in  taxes  which  has  confronted 
Congress  in  many  years. 

I  do  not  seek  to  advise  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  means  it  should  employ 
to  further  the  passage  of  its  favored 
measures.  However,  I  do  seek  to  remind 
Senators  that  the  extraprocedural  at- 
tempt to  adopt  the  Anderson -Javits 
amendment  is  not  the  product  of  the 
administration's  innocence  or  lack  of 
knowledge.  Instead,  it  is  a  massive  as- 
sault upon  the  dignity,  prerogatives,  and 
responsibilities  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  Congress  must  answer. 

Long  after  all  of  us  have  been  re- 
placed as  Members  of  this  body,  the 
Senate  will  remain.  Whether  or  not  It 
remains  authoritative  and  responsible, 
independent  but  coordinate  with  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  steadfastness  with  which 
we  resist  this  and  future  efforts  to  bring 
us  to  heeL 

Without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  but  on  procedural 
grounds  alone.  I  urge  that  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  as  modified,  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Ricord  a  transcript 
of  a  discussion  between  Senators  Ander- 
son and  jAviTs  about  the  proposal  be- 
fore us,  which  was  broadcast  over  New 
York  television  stations  yesterday,  Sun- 
day, July  15.  1962.  I  do  so  because  I 
think  this  discussion  by  the  chief  spon- 
sors of  bipartisan  proposal  of  health  in- 
surance for  the  aged  explains  in  a  clear 
and  understandable  way  the  issue  upon 
which  the  Senate  will  vote  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Changes  in  thk  Meucasz  Bni. 

Senator  Javtts.  This  Is  Benator  Jacob  K. 
Javtts  with  a  report  from  Washington  and 
we  New  Yorkers  have  the  great  privilege  In 
having  as  our  guest  on  this  show.  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Andeison,  of  New  Mexico,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insuleir  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  a  very  distinguished 
Benator,  businessman,  insiirance  executive, 
and  famous  in  our  country  today  a^  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  bill  for  medical 
care  for  those  over  65.  I'm  sure  moet  every- 
one knows  now  that  Senator  Anderson  and 
X  have  gotten  together  on  our  ideas  for  the 
medical  care  program.  We  are  looking  for- 
ward optimistically  to  the  voting  this  week 
and  the  expectation  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  what  Senator  Anderson  has  kindly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  greatly  Improved  bill.  Senator, 
would  you  tell  us  a  little  about  the  changes 
In  the  bill,  as  you  see  them? 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  thank  you.  First 
of  all,  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  New 
York  that  I  am  very  delighted  to  be  associ- 
ated with  you  In  this  endeavor.  It  has  been 
a  real  pleasure  to  work  with  you  and  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  you  have  great 
Interest  In  this  problem.  Now  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  changes.  I  think  the  principal 
change,  probably  the  first  change  I  should 
mention.  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  added 
about  2Vi  million  more  to  the  15  million  that 
are  already  covered.  In  other  words,  we  have 
complete  coverage  now  of  all  people  past  65 
who  are  in  need  of  assistance.  For  example, 
In  New  York  Stat«  there  are  about  1,811,000 


people  who  are  past  66  and  aU  but  80,000  of 
those  are  sure  to  be  covered  now  by  the  bill 
that  you  and  I  have  been  working  on  Jointly. 
And  I  say  tt\ls,  K  Is  a  great  Improvement. 
It  is  taken  directly  from  your  pro^xieals,  and 
I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  done  It.  be- 
cause It  }>ennlts  us  to  say  now  that  the  aged 
will  have  a  real  change.  We  have  given  them 
all  sorts  of  chances  to  choose  from  a  package 
of  beneflts.  through  i»lvate  Insurance, 
through  group  practice,  other  voluntary 
plans.  I  think  this  Is  extremely  Important. 
Thoee  of  us  who  worked  on  the  original  bill 
were  not  so  worried  about  group  policies  and 
what  might  happen  in  the  differences  In  the 
packages.  You  have  reeognlaed  that  there 
are  people  of  different  financial  means  who 
look  upoa  these  things  in  a  different  way. 
And  therefore,  by  these  changes  that  we 
have  put  Into  It,  and  by  the  options  that 
you  have  Insisted  upon,  we  have  been  able 
to  make  far  better  coverage  for  the  people 
who  are  going  to  be  imder  It.  The  funda- 
mental benefits  still  stand — 00  days  hospital 
care,  180  days  skilled  nursing  home  care,  340 
visits  a  year  that  might  be  placed  for  health 
purposes — but  you  have  added  an  option  to 
these  and  perhaps  you  ought  to  tell  about 
the  changes  because  it  Is  yours. 

THE  OPTION  PROVISION 

Senator  Javits.  First,  as  Senator  Ander- 
son emphasized,  and  it  can't  be  emphasized 
too  much,  this  Is  now  well-nigh  universal 
coverage.  As  far  as  It  goes,  that  is,  for  hos- 
pitalisation, nursing  home,  and  home  health 
care,  it  will  cover  all  those  over  66,  whether 
or  not  social  security  beneficiaries.  That 
was  one  of  the  big  things  which  I  and  Sen- 
ator Keating;  Senator  Cooper,  of  Kentucky; 
Senator  Kuchel,  of  California,  have  been 
contending,  and  we've  always  been  Joined  by 
Senator  Case,  of  New  Jersey,  who's  been  on 
this  bill  going  way  back  to  August  I960. 
Now  the  option  which  we  are  offering  Ls  for 
the  beneficiary  who  wants  to  Join  a  private 
plan,  group  practice  unit.  Blue  Cross  opera- 
tion, a  trade  union,  a  pension  and  welfare 
fund,  or  a  group  policy  which  he's  been 
carrying  before  he  became  66.  The  option 
will  entitle  him  to  hospitalization  for  45  dajrs 
without  any  deductible  amount.  Senator 
Anderson's  bill  calls  for  90  days  with  the 
first  (90  of  cost  paid  by  the  individual  him- 
self, but  the  option  provides  that  a  private 
Insurance  carrier  can  write  a  plan  for  45 
days'  hospitalization  without  any  deductible 
and  without  any  payment  required  for  first 
cost  care.  Now  this  Is  extremely  valuable 
because  the  carriers,  these  insurance  compa- 
nies and  similar  organizations,  can  then  give 
insurance  over,  above,  and  beyond  hospital- 
ization, nursing  home  care,  and  home  health 
care,  for  a  very  small  premium.  For  exam- 
ple, it's  been  estimated  that  for  as  little  as 
•3  a  month,  services  of  a  physician  and  sur- 
gical services  may  b-  added  to  the  basic  hos- 
pital package.  The  way  In  which  this  has 
been  accomplished  Is  by  entitling  the  private 
Insurance  company  to  recover  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Xor  whatever  It  pays  out  In  benefits 
under  the  plan.  In  addition  to  the  two 
really  landmark  Improvements  of  covering 
those  not  on  social  security  and  the  option 
to  everyone  to  carry  a  private  plan  with 
some  more  benefits,  Senatcn:  Anderson's  bill 
also  has  l)een  Improved  to  Include  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  trust  fund  through  which 
this  whole  plan  will  be  administered  so  citi- 
zens can  see  the  cost  very  promptly.  Also, 
a  large  stiare  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  goes  to  the  States  as  well  as  to  coopera- 
tive organizations,  like  Blue  Cross.  There 
are  other  Improvements  which  Senator  An- 
derson will  tell  VIS  about,  with  respect  to 
accreditation  of  hospitals,  and  slmUar  mat- 
ters. 

ACcmxDrrATioN  or  hospitals 

Senator  Anderson.  Well,  I'm  g^olng  to  say 
that  of  the  things  we  ran  Into,  one  was  that 
people  would  quote  an  old  statement  made 


by  Nye  Bevaa,  of  Britain,  many  years  ago 
that  If  you  can  control  hospitals,  you  may 
be  able  to  control  the  doctors.  Now  you  and 
I  don*t  want  to  control  doctors,  and  we  have 
agreed  on  that  thoroughly.  So,  therefore, 
we  looked  at  our  bill  and  said.  "What  Is 
there  in  this  that  worries  people?"  And  we 
found  it  might  come  on  the  accreditation  of 
hoapltals.  And  therefore,  we  set  up  a  Joint 
committee  on  accreditation  ot  hospitals,  to 
determine  if  hospitals  were  qualified  to  pro- 
vide the  care  carried  by  this  bill.  And  the 
group  that  wlU  look  at  It  would  be  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians. Now  nobody  could  say  we're  trying 
to  stack  the  deck.  That's  absolute  evidence 
that  we  want  what  we  say  we  want,  mainly 
good  health  care  for  the  aged.  And  we're  not 
trying  to  persuade  them  to  follow  any  par- 
ticular line  of  philosophy.  Just  to  get  well. 

EOLS    or    INSmUNCK    COMPANIX8 

Senator  Javits.  Well.  Senator,  whlls  we  are 
finishing  off  a  dlscxisslon  on  the  terms  of  the 
bill  Itself,  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  to 
my  fellow  New  Yorkers,  that  though  there 
are  not  too  many  Insurance  companies  and 
even  cooperatives  and  other  carriers  who  say 
now  that  they're  going  to  use  this  option 
which  we  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  de- 
veloping, I  think  it's  very  sound  and  very 
Important,  and  knowing  life  as  we  do,  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  Just  as  the 
Insurance  companies  embraced  coverage  for 
Government  employees,  when  they  had  the 
choice,  you'U  find  a  lot  more  people  in- 
terested In  this  business  once  a  bill  like  this 
becomes  law. 

Senator  Anderson.  Oh  yes,  and  I  go  back, 
of  course,  quite  a  long  way,  because  I  was 
around  here  when  we  were  discussing  the 
original  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Many  of  us  contended  then  that  this  would 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  insurance  companies 
in  selling  policies  for  retirement,  for  annui- 
ties and  Increasing  the  amount  of  life  cov- 
erage. It's  worked  out  exactly  that  way,  and 
I  predict  to  you  that  the  greatest  boon  In  the 
sale  of  health  Insurance  that  this  country 
has  ever  known  will  follow  the  passage  of 
this  act.  Because  it  would  take  care  of  basics 
and  then  people  could  say,  "Now  in  addition 
to  the  basics.  I  would  like  to  buy  for  myself 
certain  other  types  of  services."  And  the 
means  to  do  that  has  already  been  provided. 

AN   AMAI.GAM   Ot   m*AM 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  would  say.  Senator, 
that  between  us  we  have  probably  proved 
what  the  people  often  know  better  than  leg- 
islators— that  these  things  do  cross  party 
lines,  and  that  the  pooling  of  Ideas  to  the 
ultimate  attrition  of  debate  works  out  best 
for  the  American  people. 

Senator  Anderson.  Oh.  without  any  ques- 
tion. What  I've  been  amazed  at  Is  the  way 
we  were  able  to  ball  out  an  amalgam  of  our 
ideas,  our  thoughts  and  our  desires.  We  have 
now  what  I  regard  to  be  an  extremely  good 
bill. 

THE     VOTING     NEXT 


Senator  Javits.  Well.  Senator,  oould  we 
take  a  look  at  next  week's  voting,  because  I 
think  the  whole  Nation's  kind  of  waiting  on 
that,  and  would  you  give  us  your  view  as  to 
how  we'll  do  in  what  will  prot>ably  be  the 
showdown  vote,  which  Is  a  motion  to  table 
this  bill  we're  talking  about? 

Senator  Anderson.  Weil,  I  believe  and  I 
hope  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
motion  to  table  will  not  carry.  Now  the  mo- 
tion to  table  Is  an  ingenious  thing.  It  per- 
mits a  person  to  vote  to  kill  something  and 
then  say,  "But  I  never  voted  on  that;  I 
voted  on  a  parliamentary  procedure."  We've 
got  to  be  sure  that  the  country  understands, 
this  is  not  a  parliamentary  procedure,  this 
Is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  a  bill  that 
gives  adequate  care  to  the  aged.  So  we  be- 
lieve that  vote  will  go  our  way.    If  It  does. 
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then  after  4  hoiirs  more  debate,  I  hope  we 
will  then  come  to  the  real  question  of  the 
amendment  which  will  take  care  of  the  ag- 
ing. On  the  motion  to  table,  it's  a  close 
vote,  we  need  the  help  of  every  person  we 
can  get,  but  I  belle-re  It  will  succeed.  Beyond 
that,  of  course,  It  vUl  go  to  the  House,  where 
you  and  I  have  both  served,  and  you  and  I 
both  understand  the  problem  which  exists 
there.  !( 

cHANcn  a#  HOTTsx  passage 

Senator  Javtts.  Well.  Senator,  of  course, 
the  House  will  ne'-er  have  a  chance  to  do 
anything  about  it  unless  we  pass  It  In  the 
Senate,  and  I  think  It's  extremely  Important 
that  pec^le  keep  their  eyes  clearly  on  the 
performance  of  evei  y  Senator  in  this  respect : 
this  Is  not  a  partlsiui  Issue  any  more,  what- 
ever may  have  beec  said  about  It  before.  It 
Is  very  effective  ami  strong  and  deserves  bi- 
partisan support.  Now  I  predict  with  you 
that  we  will  win  tlvese  showdown  votes  and 
that  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate.  And  It 
will  then  be  up  tc  the  House.  But  it  will 
not  happen  unless  the  public,  which  has  been 
writing  you  and  mi  and  many  others  thou- 
sands upon  thousaitds  of  letters,  is  keen  and 
alert  to  what  each  c  t  these  votes  mean.  Now 
in  regard  to  the  tibling  vote,  some  people 
may  try  to  excuse  tliemselves  from  voting  the 
wrong  way  on  the  ground  that  this  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  tu:k  something  on  to  an- 
other bill  in  the  Senate  which  did  not  actu- 
ally go  through  tiic  House  or  that  it  hasn't 
had  enough  hearings.  Now  there's  a  whole 
library  fuU  of  hearings  upon  this  very  prop- 
osition over  the  past  years,  and  we've  shown 
that  to  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  made  a  study 
showing  that  there  are  countlees  instances 
where  the  Senators  ucted  and  put  a  measure 
of  this  character  on  another  bill  that  came 
over  from  the  Houie,  the  House  has  then 
acted  concurrently  iind  the  bill  has  become 
law.  There's  no  reation  in  the  world  why  the 
House  shouldn't  aoc  in  this  matter,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you.  Senator,  and  I 
know  New  Yorkers  would  be  very  interested 
In  your  views  on  this,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  predictions  nixnit  the  fact  that  what- 
ever we  do,  the  House  won't  pass  this  bill,  I 
believe  that  If  the  Senate  passes  It,  and  the 
people  will  take  tha .  as  their  signal  to  move 
Into  this  situation  strongly,  they  will  Insist 
that  the  House  must  pass  it  too,  and  we'll  get 
a  law  in  this  sessior  of  Congress. 

Senator  Anderson  Yes,  I  think  so;  I  want 
to  tell  you  why,  Senivtor  Javits.  It's  because 
we  have  Joined  in  a  bipartisan  venture.  If 
we  had  left  It  as  a  political  issue,  then  we 
would  find,  of  course,  that  there  was  no  real 
reason  why  maybe  the  House  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  re- 
verse their  former  positions.  But  you  have 
greatly  improved  the  bill,  and,  working  to- 
gether, we  have  developed  a  much  better  bill, 
a  bin  that  truly  is  a  bipartisan  venture,  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  if  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee  were  called  upon  to  act 
upon  the  bill,  and  tvlth  all  your  packages  in 
it,  that  we  can  expect  a  favorable  House  re- 
action. I  was  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  Houfie  of  Representatives.  I 
know  It's  very  senslUve  to  public  wishes,  and 
we  would  be  able  in  this  event,  I  am  sure,  to 
prove  that  the  public  wants  this  kind  of 
a  bill.  I  picked  ou;  of  the  old  oath  of  Hip- 
pocrates these  wordii:  "Healing  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  It  is  som  Jtimes  a  matter  of  oppor- 
tunity." And  If  WD  don't  give  the  aging  a 
chance  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  heal- 
ing, then  we  haven  t  treated  them  properly 
In  my  opinion.        T|    ■ 

AMA  Opposition 

Senator  Javtts.  /.nd.  Senator,  you  have 
made  It  crystal  cltar  that  this  opposition 
which  we  know  exists  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  Is  Just  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  They  are  seeing  hobgoblins  as  to 
what  this  might  amount  to  someday  if  It's 


continued  to  expand  and  expand  and  expand. 
I  cannot  see  anything  in  thU  blU  whatever 
which  represents  any  compromise  of  the 
private  relation  between  doctor  and  patient. 
I  can  only  see  the  concrete  base  for  better 
medical  care  for  the  aging  than  ever  t>efore, 
including  those  who  can't  afford  it. 

Senator  Anderson.  Yes;  I  want  to  Join  you 
very  sincerely  in  that  expression.  I'm  prob- 
ably alive  today  because  of  fine  doctors. 
I've  gone  to  fine  doctors  all  my  life.  I  have 
had  no  animosity  and  I  say  to  you  that  If  I 
thought  this  was  going  to  hurt  the  medical 
profession,  I  would  not  be  Joining  with  you 
in  sponsoring  it.  It  will  not.  It  will  help. 
It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  this  country,  and 
It's  something  that  you  and  I  are  going  to 
be  very  happy  about  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead. 

Senator  Javtts.  Well,  I'm  very  happy.  Sen- 
ator Anderson,  to  have  Joined  with  you  and 
to  have  made  It  possible  for  Republicans  to 
vote  on  this  measure  without  any  feeling 
that  they  are  voting  on  some  partisan  Demo- 
cratic or  administration  bill.  It  deserves 
and  should  get  universal  supi>ort,  and  the 
people  can  largely  see  to  that.  Senator, 
thank  you  very  much,  and  I  know  I  say  this 
on  behalf  of  every  New  Yorker,  for  all  you've 
done  on  medical  care  for  the  aging. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.) ,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
July  17,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
SenateJuly  16, 1962: 

Department  op  Health,  Bdttcation,  and 
Welpare 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,   and   Welfare, 
vice  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  resigned. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Skrvics 
John  H.  Ferguson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  t>e  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

William  Leonhart,  of  West  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  ofllcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Tanganyika. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  16, 1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  4:  18:  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  because  He  hath  annointed  me 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  may  we  ob- 
serve this  Captive  Nations  Week  with 
sincere  desires  to  be  faithful  partners 
with  Thee  and  with  one  another  in  the 
enterprise  of  building  the  kingdom  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  men. 

Strengthen  and  encourage  us  in  our 
efforts  to  penetrate  and  pierce  the  world's 
darkness  and  may  we  release  and  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  splendor  which  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  all  mankind. 


Inspire  us  with  the  courage  to  believe 
that  all  the  forces  of  evil  and  oppression 
In  the  world,  however  formidable  and 
gigantic,  are  not  too  great  for  Thy  divine 
IX)wer  to  defeat  and  destroy. 

To  Thy  name  we  shall  ascribe  all  the 
praise.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  July  13,  1962,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2970)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act." 


PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  CAIWON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  question  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
charged  in  an  article  which  appeared 
yesterday  in  every  metropolitan  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  with  violating 
the  comity  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
with  deliberately  delaying  the  legislative 
procedures  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
submit  the  article  on  which  he  bases  his 
point  of  personal  privilege? 

The  Chair  has  read  the  article  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
referred  and  recognizes  him  on  his  ques- 
tion of  personal  privilege. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  156] 

Alford  Donohue  Holifleld 

Anfxiso  Dooley  Boran 

Ayres  Dowdy  Ichord,  Mo. 

Baker  Du'skl  Jarman 

Barry  Evins  Joelson 

Bass.  N.H.  Farbsteln  Johnson.  Md. 

Battin  Pino  King,  NY. 

Berry  Flood  Kowalski 

Blatnlk  Fogarty  Ijeslnskl 

Blitch  Fountain  Loser 

Boiling  Prazler  McDowell 

Boykln  Frellnghuysen  Mclntlre 

Brewster  Glenn  McVey 

Buckley  Gonoales  Macdonald 

Cabill  Granahan  MacOregor 

CeUer  Gray  Mallllard 

Clark  Green,  Drag.  Martin.  IiCass. 

Goad  Griffin  May 

Curtis.  Mass.      Griffiths  Merrow 

Ciirtis,  Mo.  Gubser  Miller. 

Daddaiio  Hansen  George  P. 

Davis,  James  C.  Harris  Miller,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Tenn.  Harrison,  Va.  Minshall 

Dawson  Hays  Morse 

Dlggs  Healey  Moss 

Dingell  Hoffman,  m.  Moulder 

Domlnick  Hoffman,  Mich.  Multer 
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Osmers 

Pfoet 

Powell 

Reifel 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rouaselot 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Baund 
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Scranton  Ttioziuoii,  Wis. 

Sbelley  Thomberry 

Sheppard  Tuppw 

Smith,  Uim.  WhaUey 

Smith.  Va.  wmstead 

8penc«  Tates 

Stratton  Zelenko 
Taber 
Thorn p6on,  La. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BXST).  On  this  roUcall  327  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quor\im. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings vmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WITHOUT  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
biisy  time  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  moment  of  levity  for  the 
consideration  of  an  article  appearing  in 
yesterday's  newspapers. 

In  a  syndicated  article  printed  in  many 
Sunday  papers  over  the  country  are 
statements  obviously  erroneous  but  re- 
ported in  such  detail  as  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  stenographic  notes 
taken  at  various  times  and  places  and 
therefore  highly  credible. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  a 
single  major  statement  in  this  article  is 
true.    The  columnist  begins: 

Speaker  McCormack  pleaded  with  Repre- 
sentative CuuiENCK  Cannon  to  stop  his  feud- 
ing with  Senator  Carl  Hayosn. 

He  uses  quotation  marks. 

Please  put  your  personal  feelings  aside. 

And  then  he  adds,  in  quotation  marks: 

I  am  in  accord  with  Clarencx  that  he 
should  preside  at  half  of  the  joint  confer- 
ences with  the  Senate  on  appropriation  bills. 

Of  course,  the  Sp>eaker  made  no  such 
statement.  The  absurdity  of  any  such 
statement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nei- 
ther Senator  Hayden  nor  I  ever  preside 
at  conferences.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittees  always  preside.  Neither 
Senator  Haydem  nor  I  have  ever  asked 
to  preside  or  have  thought  of  presiding. 
And  in  all  the  long  years  of  our  associa- 
tion here  there  has  never  been  at  any 
time  a  feud  of  any  kind  about  ansrthing 
between  us.  My  high  regard  for  the 
Senator  and  my  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
Coi\gress  and  the  country  is  Indicated  by 
my  remarks  a  few  weeks  ago  as  reported 
at  page  2505  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  the  occasion  of  his  50th  an- 
niversary as  a  Member  of  the  Congress — 
the  longest  record  of  continuous  service 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

There  has  never  been — and  there  can 
never  be — any  but  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions between  us.  Neither  of  us  had 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  initia- 
tion of  the  current  controversy.  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  when  the  motion  was 
made  and  when  it  was  unanimously 
voted  by  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  Democrat  and  Republican,  and 
I  was  the  only  Member  not  voting  for  It. 
I  was  not  opposed  to  it.  I  heartily  ap- 
proved it,  but  I  happened  to  be  presiding 
at  the  time. 

The  columnist  relates  that  the  resolu- 
tion sent  to  the  Senate  committee  "was 
so  erroneous  that  23  members  of  the 
committee  refused  to  vote."    The  reason 


the  23  failed  to  vote  was  that  they  were 
not  present.  The  committee  had  been 
charged — and  Is  charged  again  in  this 
article — with  "being  on  a  sltdown  strike." 
So,  for  this  reason  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  called  at  the  earliest  op- 
portimity.  The  House  was  not  in  ses- 
sion on  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day was  the  earliest  date  a  meeting  could 
be  convened.  Twenty-three  members 
could  not  be  reached  because  of  the  short 
notice,  and  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  attend.  All  would  have  voted  had 
they  been  present,  and  all  had  voted  on 
the  original  motion. 

The  columnist  says  the  resolution 
"was  erroneous,"  but  Senator  Robertson 
said  in  his  remarks  in  the  Senate  in  dis- 
cussing the  resolution — as  recortied  at 
page  12914  of  the  Congressional  Record: 

I  challenge  any  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  to  show  that  he  has  a  more  consist- 
ent record  for  economy  than  I  have.  I  de- 
plored, but  I  did  not  defend,  the  fact  that 
since  World  War  11  we  had  increased  the 
deficit  by  932  bUUon. 

Senator  Miller,  interrupting  the  Sen- 
ator, had  called  attention  to  an  instance 
in  which  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  had  increased  the  House 
figures  above  and  beyond  what  the  Presi- 
dent himself  had  requested. 

Senator  Miller  added: 

The  problem  would  be  greatly  relieved  if 
there  wab  not  so  great  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  increase  the  appropriations  approved  by 
the  House. 

And  in  reply  Senator  Robertson  said 
that  since  the  war  we  had  increased  the 
deficit  by  $32  billion. 

Every  other  statement  in  the  resolu- 
tion Is  verified  by  official  statistics  on 
file  in  the  committee  and  open  to 
inspection  by  anyone — including  the 
columnist. 

The  account  further  relates  that  a 
member  of  the  committee  asked  me  if  I 
wrote  the  resolution  and  I  said : 

I  am  responsible  for  the  wording  of  the 
resolution. 

No  such  question  was  asked  and,  of 
course,  no  such  answer  was  made,  as 
every  member  of  the  committee  present 
on  that  occasion  wUl  testify.  Both  state- 
ments are  pure  fabrication. 

Just  as  inaccurate  is  the  statement 
that  "Cannon  snorted  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  open  to  general  discussion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  no  one  thinks 
that  after  being  here  as  long  as  I  have 
I  know  so  little  about  parliamentary 
procedure  as  to  make  a  ruling  like  that — 
or  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
knows  so  little  as  to  accept  such  a  ruling. 

Even  the  title  is  a  misnomer.  The  title 
reads  "Cannon  Blasts  Hayden"  but  no- 
where in  the  entire  article,  with  all  its 
vivid  imagination — untrammeled  by  any 
regard  for  facts — Is  a  blast  against  Sen- 
ator Hayden  mentioned. 

Now  a  word  about  Drew  Pearson.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regard  him  as  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  of  our  de  facto  govern- 
ment. He  has  become  an  American  In- 
stitution. In  the  language  of  the  English 
Parliament  he  would  be  denominated  as 
"Her    Majesty's    Opposition."      In    ec- 


clesiastical parlance  he  would  be  termed 
"The  Devil's  Advocate."  Of  course,  a 
man  who  must  write  a  column  every  day 
of  the  year  must  at  times  embellish  pro- 
saic annals  of  imeventful  days  with  a 
little  sensationalism  in  order  to  make 
them  readable.  But  he  arouses  Interest 
and  sometimes  throws  the  needed  light 
of  publicity  on  otherwise  unnoted  phases 
of  American  life  and  consequently  is  al- 
ways entertaining.  I  take  off  my  hat  to 
him.  And  I  hereby  express  admiration 
of  the  very  efficient  Job  he  did  on  me. 

In  the  language  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
May  he,  in  the  risible  camaraderie  of 
Mark  Twain,  Josh  Billings  and  the 
Baron  Munchausen,  live  long  and 
prosper. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Its  subcommittees 
may  sit  this  week  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  be  f>ermltted  to 
sit  during  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MAYOR  ANTHONY 
J.  CELEBREZZE  AS  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.    VANIK.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  praise  the  President's 
app>olntment  of  Cleveland's  Mayor  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  succeed  Governor  Ribicoff. 

Mayor  Celebrezze  comes  to  Washing- 
ton as  no  stranger.  He  comes  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  old  friend.  As  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  as 
former  president  of  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  Mayor  Celebrezze  has 
appeared  before  many  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  and  is  well  known  to  most  of 
the  Government  agencies. 

He  faces  the  heavy  responsibilities  of 
the  new  office  with  wide  experience  in 
State  and  municipal  affairs.  He  has 
proven  to  be  a  tireless,  dedicated  leader 
in  Cleveland  and  In  Ohio.  He  will  prove 
to  be  a  great  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
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Mayor  Celebreize  will  bring  added 
color  to  the  Preslilent's  Cabinet.  He  Is 
filled  with  love  of  humanity,  and  yet,  if 
a  policy  position  calls  for  firmness,  he 
can  be  as  tough  lus  the  steel  for  which 
Cleveland  is  famcus.  His  long  experi- 
ence as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  and  as  a 
legislator,  should  ixrove  him  a  successful 
advocate  of  the  program  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Member!,  of  Congress  will  be 
pleased  with  his  forthright,  direct  and 
no-holds-barred  approach. 

Cleveland  is  proud  of  the  achievement 
of  its  favorite  son  and  wishes  him  well  on 
this  new  challenge. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cleveland.  I  know  Mayor 
Celebrezze  very  well  and  consider  him  a 
friend.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  Ohio.  He  certainly 
will  make  a  good  administrator. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o'  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  concerning 
Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  I  con- 
gratulate President  Kennedy  for  his 
praiseworthy  choice.  Serving  his  un- 
precedented fifth  term  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  Mayor  Celebrezze  has 
a  record  of  progressive  and  sound  ad- 
ministration. He  has  proven  his  ca- 
pacity for  heavy  responsibilities  and  his 
tenacity  and  perseverance  In  working  out 
difficult  problems  until  amicable  solu- 
tions have  been  reached.  He  has  made 
a  most  commendable  record  as  mayor  of 
the  thriving  industrial  city  of  Cleveland. 
Mayor  Celebrezz?  Is  an  honest,  sincere, 
and  Industrious  man  of  boundless  en- 
ergy. By  experitjnce  and  knowledge,  he 
is  eminently  qualified  to  administer  the 
Important  duties  that  he  will  assume  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  believe  our 
Nation  Is  fortunate  to  have  such  a  man 
In  the  President  8  Cabinet. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate President  Kennedy  on  his 
choice  of  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Well  are. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Vanik  and  Mr.  LattaI.  They  have 
well  expressed  tlie  feelings  of  those  who 
know  Mayor  Celebrezze.  I  came  to 
know  this  man  Just  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  my  good  foiiJune  to  spend  a  consid- 
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erable  amount  of  time  in  Ohio  and  par- 
ticularly in  Cleveland.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  respect  and  admiration 
that  has  been  and  is  being  showered  up- 
on this  man.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  task 
of  being  the  mayor  of  any  city  is  a  dif- 
ficult Job.  It  is  all  the  more  difficult 
when  one  manages  the  affairs  of  a  big, 
cosmopolitan  center  with  all  of  its  at- 
tendant problems.  Cleveland  is  that 
kind  of  a  community — typically  Ameri- 
can and  the  eighth  largest  city  in  the 
Nation.  It  was  a  good  city  before  Mayor 
Celebrezze  occupied  the  chair  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  city.  Because  of 
him,  it  is  a  greater  and  better  city  to- 
day. Under  his  leadership,  great  plans 
have  moved  into  action  that  will  give  a 
breathtaking  and  magnificient  appear- 
ance to  Its  downtown.  Better  housing, 
better  schooling,  greater  emphasis  on 
culture,  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  city  he 
loves  so  much — these  have  been  the  hall- 
marks of  Mayor  Celebrezze's  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  de- 
cision to  leave  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  did  not  come  easy  to 
Anthony  Celebrezze.  His  whole  political 
life  and  love  have  been  wrapped  up  in 
this  great  commimlty;  Its  history  and 
its  growth  and  its  activities  bestirred  the 
best  that  was  in  him. 

But  I  am  confident  that,  despite  the 
challenge  of  his  native  city,  he  saw  the 
opportunity  of  greater  challenge  in  the 
National  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult task  that  faces  any  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  this  job  and  this 
Department  daily  assumes  more  and 
more  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Celebrezze  brings 
to  this  post  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the 
areas  in  which  this  Department  fimc- 
tions.  He  combines  the  right  kind  of 
personality,  with  ability,  with  knowledge, 
with  love  of  man  and  a  fine  spirit  of 
dedication  to  the  commonweid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Mayor 
Celebrezze  and  his  wonderful  family  as 
he  steps  into  the  position  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
wish  him  well  in  this  new  and  challeng- 
ing post. 

CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  7  days  of  sadness 
as  we  join  in  the  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  At  this  short  moment 
in  history,  we  pause  to  register  our  pro- 
test at  the  Red  conspiracy  which  has 
swallowed  up  entire  nations  and  entire 
populations  behind  its  curtain  of  cap- 
tivity. 

For  the  first  time,  the  world  Is  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  freedom  is  more 
than  a  word.     For  the  first  time,  the 


world  is  beginning  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  without  incentive,  without  mo- 
tivation, man's  works  are  meaningless. 

We  are  seeing  rifts  develop  in  the 
Communist  camp,  rifts  and  schisms 
which  Red  doctrine  states  are  impossible. 
We  are  seeing  the  inability  of  the  Com- 
munist world  to  even  feed  itself  ade- 
quately, much  less  provide  its  popula- 
tions with  the  other  material  necessities 
of  life  which  were  claimed  to  be  the  rea- 
son for  the  creation  of  this  doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  and  our  friends 
in  Europe  are  moving  forward  through 
freedom.  The  Common  Market  is  pull- 
ing together  in  a  show  of  strength  and 
vigor  which  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  almost  equals  our  own 
considerable  productive  effort. 

This  strength,  and  Soviet  weakness, 
should  give  heart  to  those  who  find 
themselves  imprisoned  behind  the  walls 
of  hate  and  hypocrisy.  The  trumpeting 
voice  of  freedom  will  destroy  these  walls 
of  ignorance  as  completely  as  the  walls 
of  Jericho  tumbled  to  the  ground,  never 
to  rise  again. 

At  least,  we  see  hope  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  for  the  cause  of  those  held 
captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  At 
least,  we  can  offer  the  words  that  the 
wait  will  not  l>e  too  long,  that  the  day 
will  arrive  when  these  people  who  have 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors  will  be  free  and  whole  again. 

Let  us  take  heart  in  this  week  of 
mourning  and  look  forward  confidently 
to  the  crumbling  of  this  oppressive  im- 
iserialist  empire  and  its  replacement  with 
government  of  the  E>eople,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 


THE  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
BOARD.  MARYLAND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HM.  6759) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  School  Board.  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRIDGE   AT   CAPE   HATTERAS   NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE.  N.C. 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  8983) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  participate  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  at  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore,  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension this  afternoon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LAND    FOR    THE    OGLALA    SIOUX 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  10485) 
to  declare  that  certain  land  of  the 
United  States  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  In- 
dian Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
Ln  and  to  approximately  4.923.58  acres  of 
land  In  South  Dakota  that  have  been  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Oglala  Community 
School  and  have  been  determined  excess  to 
the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
together  with  the  Improvements  thereon, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  fCH-  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian 
Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  Such 
land  is  described  as  follows  : 

(a)  1.040  acres;  northeast  quarter  section 
16;  west  half  section  16;  south  half  and 
the  northetist  quarter  and  the  south  half 
northwest  quarter  section  17.  township  35 
north,  range  43  west,  sixth  principal 
meridian. 

(b)  180.47  acres;  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4,  section 
20.  and  lot  4,  section  21,  township  36  north, 
range  43  west,  sixth  principal  meridian. 

(c)  80  acres;  south  half  northeast  quarter 
section  15,  township  35  north,  range  44  west, 
sixth  principal  meridian. 

(d)  36.32  acres;  lot  3.  section  21,  town- 
ship 35  north,  *ange  43  west,  sixth  principal 
meridian. 

(e)  602.57  acres;  lots  1.  2.  3.  and  4.  east 
half  west  half,  southeast  quarter  section  18; 
lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  section  19,  township  35 
north,  range  43  west,  sixth  principal 
meridian. 

(f)  683.81  acresi  south  half,  northeast 
quarter  section  13;  lots  1  and  2,  section  23; 
lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  section  24.  township  35 
north,  range  44  west,  sixth  principal 
meridian. 

(g)  960  acres;  all  section  8;  southwest 
quarter  section  9.  north  half  northwest 
quarter  section  17,  east  half  northeast 
quarter  section  18.  township  35  north,  range 

43  west,  sixth  principal  meridian. 

(h)  266.79  acres;  southwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  west  half  southwest  quarter 
section  14,  east  half  southeast  quarter,  sec- 
tion 15;  lot  1  section  22;  lot  4  section  23. 
township  35  north,  range  44  west,  sixth  prin- 
cipal meridian. 

(1)  760  acres;  east  half  section  10:  west 
half  section  1 1 ;  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  section  14;  north  half  northeast 
quarter  section  16.  township  35  north,  range 

44  west,  sixth  principal  meridian. 

<j)  163.62  acres;  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter section  14,  lot  3.  section  23.  township  36 
north,  range  44  west,  sixth  principal 
meridian. 

(k)  160  acres;  southeast  quarter  section 
14.  township  35  north,  range  44  west,  sixth 
principal  meridian. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  after  line  9.  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050) .  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission.** 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PAYMENT  OP  MONETARY  AWARD 
TO  RECIPIENTS  OP  NATIONAL 
MEDAL  OP  SCIENCE 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4055) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  25.  1959.  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  a  monetary 
award  to  recipients  of  the  National 
Medal  of  Science. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


IMPORTATION  OP  ADULT 
HONEY  BEES 

The  SPEIAKER..  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 726.  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  HJl. 
8050.  with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  now  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  so-called 
honey  bee  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  over  to  the  Senate.  It  Is 
a  noncontroverslal  bill  In  Itself.  How- 
ever, in  the  other  body  there  were  some 
amendments — desirable,  according  to 
that  body — to  the  sugar  bill,  that  had 
Just  passed  and  that  had  Just  been  signed 
by  the  President  modifying  and  changing 
some  of  the  allotments  of  sugar.  The 
Senate  attached  that  to  the  honey  bee 
bill,  a  procedure  that  I  personally  dislike 
very  much.  However,  it  was  done  and 
this  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  House  by 
the  other  body  asking  the  House  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  two  committees  that  have 
had  charge  of  this  sugar  legislation,  in 
agreement,  at  least — whether  in  accord 
or  not — but  I  understand  they  are  in 
agreement  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
the  honey  bee  bill,  and  it  was  brought  up 
here  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultia-e.  with  an 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the  bin 


be  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
the  Senate  amendments  concurred  In. 

There  was  objection  to  that  procedure 
by  one  Membeiv  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  then  applied  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  a  resolution  which  I  am 
presenting  here  this  morning  to  take  this 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendments.  That  will 
be  the  final  action  upon  the  honey  bee 
bill  and  the  amendments  to  the  Sugar 
Act.  That  is  the  situation.  I  believe  we 
are,  more  or  less,  in  general  accord  on 
it  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection. 
May  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  whether 
there  was  amy  objection  in  the  minority 
of  your  committee — your  committee  was 
unanimous?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  told  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  unanimous 
in  its  advocacy  of  this  resolution,  which 
will  conclude  our  very  troublesome  sub- 
ject of  the  sugar  allotments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  as  much  time  as  the  gentleman 
may  need. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  Just  want  a  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman. 

CXNKXAL     LSAVX    TO     KXTKND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  concerning 
the  matter  now  being  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  sugarbeet  cul- 
ture In  Ireland.  In  the  hope  of  clarify- 
ing any  misunderstanding  that  might 
exist,  I  am  making  part  of  the  Rkcord 
the  following  statement  that  I  received 
from  the  Irish  Export  Board: 

lUSH    SUGAI 

The  development  of  sugarbeet  culture  In 
Ireland  ts  described  In  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  Ireland,  1961,  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  changes  In 
root  and  green  crops  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  was  the  Introduction  in  1926 
of  sugarbeets  as  a  main  crop.  Until  1933 
the  production  of  this  crop  was  concentrated 
mainly  in  counties  Carlow,  Kildare.  Laolghis. 
and  Wexford,  which  together,  In  1933.  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  the  total  crop  of 
15.000  acres.  The  acreage  under  sugarbeets 
reached  a  peak  of  85,000  In  1945.  but  fell  to 
64,000  In  1962.  In  ISM  the  acreage  rose 
again  to  74,000  but  fell  to  56,000  acres  In 
1965.  There  was  a  sharp  Increase  to  71,000 
acres  tn  1967  and  with  a  still  further  in- 
crease to  85.000  acres  in  1968  the  acreage 
reached  the  peak  1946  level.  There  was  a 
sharp  decline  to  69.000  acres  In  1959  and  In 
1960  a  further  decline  to  68.000  acres  was 
recorded.  Cork  (14.600  acres).  Wexford 
(7.500  acres),  Laolghis  (7.200  acres).  Galway 
(6.800  acres) ,  Tlpperary  (6.600  acres) ,  Carlow 
(6.000  acres) ,  and  Kilkenny  (6,500  acres)  are 
the  seven  leading  producing  counties;  to- 
gether they  account  for  70  percent  of  the 
sugarbeet  crop  In  1960,  while  Kildare,  Offaly. 
Waterford,  and  Kerry  account  for  16  percent" 
(P  «). 
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The  following  tibte  shows.  In  greater  de- 
tail, the  development  In  the  past  8  years: 

Irish  best  tugar  Aoreage  and  production 


May  1  to  Apr.  SO 


Sogarherts 

UCTM) 


\»t-tA 4J 

195ft-67 ^ 

1057-aft. 

l\iS^-6» 4^ 

195»-«.... 

mo-61.... 

l«6l-« 

11(62-63 


EEEl; 


88,900 

70,  WO 
83,  M3 
68. 4M 
67,568 
78,S17 
78,86(1 


Sucar 

produopd 

<Bbort  tons, 

raw  value) 


106.000 
110,000 
182,000 

126,000 
157,000 
146,000 
139,  ax) 
■185,000 


I  Estimated. 

Bourcw;  Acreage  from  Iriih  statistics;  production 
from  I'.S.  Uepsrtmeiit  *t  AgricxiXUut;  Mtlmated  pro- 
tluctkw  (IMB-tt)  b«*)d  on  sen-age  pUnt«d,  historicAl 
yifl<l  per  acre  and  liistorical  nigar  content  of  beets 
burve^Ad. 

The  decline  in  acreage  in  1959-60  and 
1960-61  was,  un Tortunately,  compelled.  In 
order  to  hold  sugar  production  down  to  the 
quantity  which  c(>uld  be  marketed.  In  1961- 
62,  and  again  In  the  current  year,  plantings 
of  78.000  acres  were  authorized.  The  acre- 
ages in  these  reotnt  years  amount  to  about 
2  percent  of  the  total  land  under  tillage  In 
Ireland.  The  conr  parable  proportion  of  tilled 
land  In  the  Unltxl  States  devoted  to  sugar 
crops  (beet  and  cane),  now  at  its  alltime 
peak,  is  less  tbaii  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  growing  cf  sugarbeeta^  hold  a  high 
priority  In  Ireland's  agricultural  planning, 
not  only  because  of  the  efficiency  achieved, 
but  also  because  beet  culture  as  practiced 
In  Ireland  Is  peci:llarly  adapted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sraall  family  farm.  Beet  ag- 
riculture and  be«'t  processing  have  matured 
together,  a  striking  example  of  the  type  of 
economic  develcpmant  which  offers  the 
greatest  promise  tor  raising  Ireland's 
standards  of  living. 

The  Irish  Sufcar  Co.,  goveriunent  con- 
trolled, has  deve  oped  Into  one  of  the  most 
efficient  sugar  pioceslng  enterprises  in  the 
world  and  has  played  a  major  part  In  help- 
ing the  beet  growers  develop  high  yields, 
notably  by  plant  breeding  which  has  de- 
veloped a  distinctive  beet  seed  specially 
adapted  to  Irisli  Cfindltlons,  efficient  pest 
control  measures,  and  a  novel  and  strikingly 
successful  harvester.  Two  American  experts, 
detailed  to  Ireltoid  under  a  technical  as- 
sistance program  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  rendered  Immeasurable  as- 
sistance, and  for  this  help  Ireland  will  always 
be  grateful. 

The  high  degiee  of  efficiency  achieved  is 
strikingly  lllustr  ited  by  comparing  the  price 
at  which  homef^'own  sugar  is  supplied  to 
the  Irish  consumer,  compared  with  the  re- 
tail prices  whlcfc  prevail  in  the  major  Euro- 
pean beet  sugar  producing  countries,  and  in 
the  United  States.  This  moderate  retail 
price  has  provided  the  Irish  consumer  with 
one  of  the  highest  consumption  levels  In  the 
world. 

Consttmption  a"id  price  of  sugar:  Ireland 
compared  witli  leading  Western  European 
producing  eountrie*  and  the  United  State* 


Ireland 

Franc* 

Ofvmany  (West) 

Italy 

United  States 


i 


Consumption 
per  capita. 


101.0 
74.3 
«7.6 
46.0 

Utt.8 


RpUII  price 
prr  pound, 
Jan.  1.  IWO 


8.7 
11  6 
1S.S 
17.6 
11.6 


Sonrw:  U.S.  DeivtnMit  of  AjtrkniTture,  Statistical 
Bulletin  203,  tabic  (6;  latist  available  data. 

This  efficiency  has  been  coupled  with  labor 
standards  in  thi  refineries  far  above  the  aver- 


age of  other  manufacturing  Industries  In  Ire- 
land. In  December  1960  (the  last  reflning- 
season  period  for  which  data  are  publish ed). 
the  average  wage  In  the  refineries  (converted 
to  XJS.  currency)  was  $30.04  per  week.  c<xb- 
pared  with  $21.69  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Out  of  46  Industrial  categories 
\ised  in  Irish  statistics,  sugar  refining  was 
fifth  highest  in  weekly  wages  paid. 

The  Irish  sugarbeet  industry  can  be  said 
to  have  attained  maturity  In  the  1959-80 
svigar  year.  Despite  a  sharp  curtailment  of 
beet  acreage  from  that  harvested  in  1958-59, 
production  of  sugar  from  homegrown  beets 
reached  the  level  of  167,000  short  tons  (raw 
valiie),  providing  a  surplus  over  domestic 
consumption  of  about  15.000  tons,  which 
was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  re- 
fined sugar. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Ireland, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  to  protect  ex- 
port markets  in  manufactured  products  con- 
taining sugar  (e.g.,  confectionery,  baked 
goods,  preserves,  etc.),  which  typically  en- 
counter severe  tariff  and  other  barriers,  by 
permitting  the  importation  of  cheap  raw 
sugar  for  refining  and  reexportation  in  the 
form  of  such  manufactured  products.  About 
28,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  so  imported  In 
1960,  and  a  like  quantity  exported  In  the 
form  of  confectionery  products,  etc. 

In  the  1960-61  season,  domestic  produc- 
tion from  the  same  acreage  fell  off  slightly, 
but  was  still  ample  to  cover  all  of  Ireland's 
domestic  requirements.  Stocks  permitted 
the  authorized  15.000  tons  of  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Requirements  for  manu- 
factiire  for  export  Increased  sharply  (about 
ao  to  25  percent  above  the  previous  year), 
and  imports  of  raw  sugar  therefore  also  in- 
creased, with  some  rise  in  stocks  of  imported 
sugar. 

In  the  1961-62  season,  delayed  sowing  due 
to  weather  conditions  resulted  In  a  drastic 
fall  in  sugar  yield  per  ton  of  beets.  The  crop 
fell  slightly  short  of  domestic  requirements, 
and  stocks  had  to  be  drawn  on  for  domestic 
requirements  and  to  maintain  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  high  level  of  exports 
of  manufactures  containing  sugar  again  was 
met  by  imported  raw  sugar. 

For  the  current  1962-63  season  the  crop  is 
expected  to  meet  all  requirements  for  do- 
mestic consumption  and  for  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  SUtes,  and 
still  leave  a  surplus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
contract  placed  by  the  Irish  Sugar  Co.  for  the 
purchase  of  sugar  from  Cuba  was  made  In 
M&j  1959,  and  that  the  last  shipment  of 
sugar  from  Cuba  to  Ireland  was  made 
months  before  exports  of  sugar  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  ended.  Indeed  upon 
Castro's  takeover  of  U.S.  property  In  Cuba, 
the  Irish  Sugar  Co.  publicly  announced  its 
refusal  to  purchase  any  sugar  from  Cuba. 

The  practice  of  importing  sugar  for 
processing  and  viae  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts for  export  is  authorized,  and  practiced, 
in  the  United  States.  Section  ail(a)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  permits  such  imports,  outside 
quota  restrictions,  and  free  of  duty  and  tax, 
for  reexport  In  the  form  of  manufactured 
products. 

The  Irish  sugar  Industry  is  now  in  its 
tourth  consecutive  year  of  i^antings  planned 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  home  consump- 
tion requirements  (at  a  high  level  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States),  with  a  modest 
rurplus  for  export  to  markets  which  are 
open,  and  which  are  not  based  on  low-priced 
residual  tropical  sugar.  Only  in  the  1961-62 
season  did  output  fall  short  of  domestic 
requirements,  due  to  disastrous  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Ireland  has  no  desire  to  enter  into  the 
scramble  to  dump  residual  sugar  on  the  tui- 
controlled  International  market,  and,  there- 
fore, seeks  only  outlets  which  can  absorb  its 


production  at  the  very  modest  prices  at 
which  it  can  sell  profitably.  It  has  had  ruch 
a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  about 
15,000  tons  per  year,  and  would  be  happy 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  ship  to  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  10,000  tons  per  year. 
(An  initial  authorization  of  5.000  tons  for 
the  first  half  of  1963  has  been  supplied.) 
Beyond  such  market  opportxm^lties.  Ireland 
has  no  choice  but  to  restrict  acreage,  and 
has  been  forced  for  soom  years  to  deny 
farmers  any  acreage  allotments  beyond  those 
which  can  be  covered  by  sales  opportunities. 

Ireland  is  one  of  America's  good  customers. 
In  recent  years,  Ireland  has  been  bu]ying 
about  $59  mUllon  of  American  goods,  against 
$80  million  in  trade  the  other  way,  a  favor- 
able balance  for  the  United  States  of  about 
$20  million.  All  of  these  purchases  are  on 
commercial  terms.  Ireland  has  had  no 
foreign  aid  of  any  kind  for  over  10  years. 
Except  for  a  very  small  program  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Marshall  plan  (Including  the 
technical  ast^istance  noted  above  which 
proved  so  fruitful  for  Irish  beet  culture). 
Ireland  has  had  no  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  and  has  asked  for  none. 

Over  half  of  Ireland's  purchases  here  have 
been  of  agricultural  products,  notably 
tobacco  (over  $13  million  In  1960)  and  com 
(almost  $6  million).  Ireland's  purchases  of 
American  agricultural  products  alone  ag- 
gregate almoHt  $10  per  capita,  one  of  the 
highest  figures  In  the  world,  and  Ireland  also 
purchases  almost  an  equal  quantity  of 
manufactxired  products  from  the  United 
States. 

JuLT  10.  1962. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  we  are  in  complete  accord 
so  far  as  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  concerned.  Tliis  procedure 
was  discussed  in  the  committee  and 
there  was  no  objection.  Every  member 
of  the  committee  agreed  not  to  object  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  although 
some  of  us  are  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
procedui'e  being  followed,  and  we  hope 
that  hereafter  this  will  not  be  a  prece- 
dent. I  am  quite  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  committee  will 
agree  that  this  should  not  be  a  prece- 
dent— to  take  a  bill  such  as  the  honey 
bee  bill  from  the  other  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  send  it  back  here  loaded  down 
such  as  this  one  is  with  an  amendment 
which  is  very  important.  I  agree  that 
the  Senate  amendment  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  position  of  the  House. 

As  I  stated  the  other  day,  when  we 
were  discossing  the  matter  under  a 
reservation,  this  bill  provides  allotments 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  to 
Argentina,  and  makes  certain  provisions 
in  reference  to  the  allotment  of  deficits 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  my  prepared  re- 
marks I  discuss  at  some  length  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  3^eld  that  I 
may  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  sugar  quota 
for  Ceylon? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  there  is  no  quota 
for  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  this  honey- 
bee bill,  sweetened  up  by   the  Senate 
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sugar  amendment,  I  do  so  out  of  extreme 
compulsion  of  circumstances  and  not 
from  the  better  Judgment,  or  the  logic 
or  the  wisdom  or  the  wishes  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultvire,  nor  of  the  House 
itself. 

On  April  2,  1962,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  8050,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  adult 
honey  bees.  We  had  no  forewarning  or 
foreboding  of  what  was  to  come,  al- 
though I  do  recall  that  at  the  time  there 
were  some  questions  as  to  why  we  would 
restrict  the  importation  of  grown-up 
bees  and  still  let  their  children  come  in. 
The  simple  answer  there  was  that  adult 
bees  carry  diseases  that  are  not  trans- 
mitted by  Immature  bees.  I  wish  there 
was  so  easy  an  explanation  of  this  bill, 
as  it  now  comes  back — all  sugared  up — 
from  the  Senate. 

As  I  was  sajrlng,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
passed  the  bee  bill  on  April  2,  in  all  in- 
nocence, and  sent  it  along  to  the  other 
body. 

Then,  along  with  consideration  of 
general  farm  legislation,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  turned  its  attention  to  a 
bill  to  adjust  the  Sugar  Act  to  changing 
domestic  and  world  conditions  and  to 
extend  the  act's  life  beyond  its  expira- 
tion date  on  Jime  30,  1962. 

Our  committee  worked  for  days  and 
weeks  and  months  on  this  bill.  We  first 
heard  six>kesmen  for  our  domestic  cane 
and  sugarbeet  producers  and  for  domes- 
tic consiimers  and  processors.  We  lis- 
tened to  spokesmen  for  the  State  De- 
partment present  a  listless  argxunent  for 
their  global  quota,  world  price,  proposal. 
Then  we  heard  representatives  of  sugar 
producers  of  friendly  nations,  princi- 
pally in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  who 
want  to  participate  to  the  largest  extent 
possible  in  supplying  our  markets  with 
sugar. 

Everyone  who  wanted  to  be  heard  had 
a  chance  to  be  heard,  openly  and  freely. 
The  statements  of  all  who  testified  are 
published  in  our  printed  hearings.  And, 
I  might  add,  our  committee,  in  contrast 
to  what  took  place  elsewhere,  spent  the 
time  available  to  it  in  studying  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  foreign  areas  to 
serve  as  a  dependable  source  of  sugar 
supply — not  in  questioning  the  motives 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee. 

The  administration  recommended  to 
us  a  system  of  global  quotas  and  recap- 
ture of  premiums  on  sugar  delivered  to 
our  shores  from  foreign  suppliers.  This 
was  an  abject  departure  from  our  suc- 
cessful sugar  program  of  the  past  This 
in  effect  would  abandon  the  sugar  pro- 
gram, as  it  relates  to  foreign  suppliers, 
that  has  worked  for  so  many  years  to 
guarantee  a  dependable  supply  of  sugar, 
in  wartime  and  in  peacetime,  at  reason- 
able prices  to  our  domestic  consumers. 

In  our  first  executive  session  on  the 
administration's  bill,  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  voted  unanimously  to  reject 
the  principle  of  global  quotas  and  to  re- 
ject the  premium  recapture  proposition. 
We  then  proceeded  to  write  a  bill  mak- 
ing specific  assignments  of  quotas  to 
friendly  foreign  suppliers,  as  in  years 
past,  after  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  domestic  mainland  pro- 
duction. 


Subsequently  the  House  approved 
overwhelmingly  the  bill  drawn  by  our 
committee.  This  House-passed  biU  dis- 
tributed our  sugar  market  £us  follows: 

F^rst.  Increased  the  quotas  for  domes- 
tic sugar-producing  areas  at  current 
levels  of  sugar  consumption — 9.7  million 
tons — about  625,000  tons  and  provided 
that  those  areas  receive  63  percent  of  in- 
creases in  consumption  as  compared  to 
55  percent  under  ciirrent  legislation. 
The  quotas  for  each  of  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  areas  at  the  sugar  re- 
quirement level  of  9.7  million  tons  under 
current  legislation  and  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  were  as  follows: 


{Short  tona.  raw  vmlue] 

ATM 

Preaent 
legislatkio 

H.R.  131M 

Domtstk  beet  sogar 

Mainland  cane  nifar 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  I.ilands 

*  110, 827 

649,460 

1.117.906 

i.aa,«K) 

16,796 

2,680,000 

896,000 

1,110,000 

1,140,000 

16,000 

Total 

6,186,100 

6,810,000 

Second.  The  basic  quota  was  allocated 
in  the  House  bill  as  follows: 


Domestics 

Cuba 

PhUlpplnes 

Peru 

£>oinliilcan  RepubUc. 

Mexico 

Brazil 

British  West  Indies.. 

Australia 

RepubUc  of  China 

French  West  Indies.. 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica 

India 

Ecuador 

HalU 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

South  Africa 

Panama 

El  Salvador 

Paraguay 

British  Honduras 

Fljllalanda 

Netherlands 

Mauritius 


8, 

1, 

1, 


810,000 

500,000 

060.000 

300,000 

200.000 

200,000 

190,000 

100.000 

50.000 

45.000 

40.000 

35.000 

30,000 

30.000 

30.000 

30,000 

25.000 

30.000 

20.000 

30.000 

16.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Total 9,700,000 

Third.  The  Cuban  quota  of  1.5  mil- 
lion tona  was  authorized  for  purchase 
from  other  countries  on  a  temporary 
basis  through  December  1963,  as  follows: 

Philippines 150.  000 

Peru 150.  OOO 

Dominican  RepubUc 160,  000 

Mexico 150,  000 

Brazil 150.  000 

British  West  Indies 150, 000 

Australia iso.  ooO 

RepubUc  of  China iso,  000 

India 100,  000 

South  Africa loo.  000 

Mauritius 100,000 


Total.. _ 1,600,000 

All  the  sugar  from  foreign  supplies 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  premium 
payment.  That  is,  this  sugar  would  have 
commanded  the  American  price  and  not 
the  distressed  world  price. 

Subsequently,  the  other  body  did  not 
choose  to  follow  the  wisdom  of  the 
House,  and  it  swallowed  whole  the  global 


quota-premium  recapture  propositions 
advanced  by  the  State  Department.  The 
other  body  held  out  a  2,600,000-ton  re- 
serve quota  for  Cuba,  to  be  purchased  in 
other  countries — until  Cuba  returns  to 
free-nation  status— on  a  flrst-come,  first- 
served  basis  at  world  prices  and  not  at 
the  better  American  price  that  has  made 
ours  the  most  attractive  sugar  market 
in  the  world  and  by  which  other  nations 
have  been  able  to  maintain  friendly  and 
profitable  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  other  body  pro- 
vided for  a  20-percent  reduction  in  the 
premium  payments  on  assigned  quotas, 
which  would  have  eliminated  the  pre- 
miums completely  in  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  aspects  of  the 
proposals  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  instances  of  the  other  body,  with 
respect  to  the  reserve  quota  for  Cuba, 
that  I  am  unable  to  fathom.  The  State 
Department  urged  upon  us  a  Cubin  re- 
serve in  excess  of  2,500,000  tons.  The 
other  body  held  out  in  conference  for  a 
larger  Cuba  reserve  quota  than  the 
1,500,000  tons  provided  by  the  House. 
At  the  same  time  the  State  Department 
was  calling  for  an  end  of  premium  pay- 
ments on  sugar  from  foreign  supplies, 
and  the  other  body  supported  this  posi- 
tion. Now  1  ask :  Does  a  quota  reserve 
for  Cuba  of  any  size  have  any  meaning 
whatever,  without  the  premium  price  in 
the  American  market?  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  those  who  advocate  a  Cuban 
reserve  quota  and  recapture  of  premiums 
are  not  letting  their  left  hand  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  proceed  to  recapture  all 
premiums  any  Cuban  reserve  becomes 
absolutely  worthless,  and  we  have  lost  a 
very  potent  Inducement  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free  government  in  Cuba. 
The  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  up  a 
1.500,000-ton  reserve  for  Cuba,  with  pre- 
miums, with  the  thought  of  aiding  that 
unhappy  coimtry  to  establish  a  firm  eco- 
nomic base  imder  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, when  it  has  shaken  off  the  shackles 
of  communism. 

We  went  to  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate, to  adjust  the  differences  in  the  ver- 
sions of  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
two  Houses.  We  found  the  Senate  con- 
ferees adamant,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
House  position  which  was  vigorously 
against  global  quotas  and  premium 
recapture. 

In  order  to  get  a  sugar  bill  at  all — 
and  this  was  imperative — the  House 
conferees  were  forced  to  give  ground,  and 
we  came  out  with  a  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  agreement 
on  quotas  and  supplies  follow: 

First.  Extends  the  Sugar  Act  to  E)e- 
cember  31.  1966.  with  respect  to  domestic 
areas  and  the  Philippines  and  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964.  with  respect  to  quotas  for 
other  foreign  coimtries. 

Second.  Provides  that,  when  domestic 
requirements  are  at  the  present  level  of 
9.7  million  tons,  the  U.S.  sugar  market 
will  be  supplied  as  follows: 

(a)  By  increasing  the  quotas  for  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  areas  by  about 
625,000  tons  and  in  addition  assigning 
those  domestic  areas  65  percent  of  in- 
creases in  consumptions  as  compared  to 
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55  percent  under  current  legislation. 
The  quotas  for  each  of  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  areas  under  current 
legislation  and  as  provided  in  the  con- 
ference agreement  are  as  follows : 

(Short  tons,  raw  value! 


Ares 


-(- 


Domestic  beet  sugar.... 
Mainland  cane  Rigar... 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rloo 

Virgin  Islands L... 


Total. 


4- 


Present 

legislation 


2,  lia627 

649.400 

1. 117.0M 

1.231,(182 

16, 7M 


6,1M,S00 


Oonfervooe 
agreement 


2,0fia000 

866.000 

1,110.000 

1,140,000 

15.000 


6,810,000 


The  quotas  for  the  domestic  areas 
were  identical  in  the  House  and  Senate 
language. 

The  assignments  to  the  domestic  areas 
are  effective  during  the  life  of  this  act, 
to  December  31,  1966. 

(b)  By  assigning  a  quota  of  1,050,000 
tons  to  the  Philippines,  effective  until 
December  31,  1966.  There  will  be  no 
premium  recapture  on  the  Philippine 
quota. 

(c)  By  assigning  quotas  totaling 
1,205,000  tons  to  foreign  suppliers,  other 
than  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  to  be 
effective  to  December  31.  1964,  on  ap- 
oroximately  the  following  basis: 

irons 
190.000 

Dominican    Republic. 100.000 

Mexico — .,, 190.000 

Brazil J* 180, 000 

British  West  Indles.i 90,000 

Australia 40,000 

Republic  of   China... 35,000 

French   West  Indies.. 30,000 


Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica.. 
India 


30,000 

^ 25,000 

i 25,000 

20,000 


Ecuador ., 25, 000 


__ 20,000 

20.000 

_  20,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

British  Honduras ;» 10,000 

FIJI   Islands ..i^ 10,000 

Netherlands II 10. 000 

Other  countries.. W.I ».— 11,332 


Haiti 

Guatemala 

South  Africa. 

Panama 

El   Salvador.. 
Paraguay . 


With  respect  to  these  foreign  country 
quotas,  there  will  be  a  cumulative  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent  each  year  in  the  pre- 
mium permitted  over  world  prices.  The 
import  fee  will  be  10  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the 
U.S.  price  in  the  period  during  1962  in 
which  this  provision  is  effective,  20  per- 
cent in  1963,  and  30  percent  in  1964. 

(d)  By  reserving  a  quota  of  approxi- 
mately 1,635,000  tons  for  Cuba  when 
that  nation  again  becomes  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation.  In  the  meantime, 
while  the  United  States  and  Cuba  are  not 
in  diplomatic  relations,  the  amount  of 
this  Cuban  reserve  will  be  purchased  from 
any  countries  with  which  we  are  in  dip- 
lomatic relations  on  a  global  quota 
basis  with  full  recapture  of  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  the  U.S. 
price,  with  special  consideration  to  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  were  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  finally  enacted  by  the  Con- 


gress. I  was  not  proud  of  this  bilL  I 
do  not  believe  the  global  quota  and  pre- 
mium recapture  propositions  are  good 
for  this  country  nor  for  the  good-neigh- 
bor nations  to  the  south  of  us,  nor  for 
the  friendly  nations  in  other  areas  of 
the  world  which  participate  in  our  sugar 
market. 

We,  in  conference,  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept, as  the  price  of  any  bill  at  all,  a 
large  part  of  the  global  quota  and  pre- 
mium recapture  business.  Moreover,  in 
the  process  and  at  the  insistence  of  the 
conferees  for  the  other  body,  we  re- 
duced— regretfully  for  the  House  con- 
ferees— the  quotas  for  several  of  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south,  in  order  to 
meet  the  other  body's  persistence  that 
we  build  up  the  Cuban  reserve  quota 
which  can  be  purchased  from  other 
nations  without  a  premium  payment. 

The  House  had  provided  a  quota  of 
20,000  tons  for  Argentina.  This  was 
knocked  out  completely,  and  cuts  were 
made  in  the  House-approved  quotas  for 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  British  West  Indies,  Colombia, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Haiti, 
and  some  of  the  countries  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warned  at  the  time 
that  this  was  action  without  wisdom  and 
that  it  would  cause  unrest  among  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us.  We 
all  know  now  what  happened.  We  are 
aware  of  the  voices  that  were  raised 
against  the  bill  by  these  good  neighbors, 
because  of  the  unwise  action  that  we  of 
this  House  tried  so  desperately  to  fore- 
stall. 

Only  in  this  chorus  of  protesting 
voices  did  the  other  body  and  the  ad- 
ministration realize  the  mistake.  The 
other  body  quickly  picked  up  the  nearest 
bill  at  hand  relating  to  agriculture,  and 
tacked  on  an  amendment  to  try  to  undo 
some  of  the  damage  inflicted  upon  our 
good  relations  with  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  the  honey- 
bee bill  is  before  us  today. 

I  abhor  this  way  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Congress — it  does,  Indeed, 
make  us  look  ridiculous — but  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
honey  bee  bill,  with  the  sugar  amend- 
ment attached,  represents  a  straightfor- 
ward admission  of  error  by  the  other 
body  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  vindication 
of  the  House  position  on  the  philosophy 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  amendment  by  no  means  corrects 
all  the  wrongs  in  the  Sugar  Act  exten- 
sion legislation  so  recently  passed  by  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hoeven]  and  I  conferred  on  Tues- 
day with  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  amendment.  We  wanted 
assurances  on  this  bee  bill  amendment. 
Following  these  conferences,  I  received 
on  yesterday  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Here  is  the  letter 
from  the  President: 

The  WHmc  Hoirsx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12, 1962. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolxy, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Haeou):  If  H.R  8060  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  In  substantially  the  sams 
form  as  It  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives from  the  Senate,  it  will,  as  you 
know,  afford  the  President  authority  "to  al- 
locate to  countries  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  the  slz-month  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1962,  an  amount  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate 
seventy-flve  thousand  short  tons,  and  for  the 
calendar  years  1963  and  1964.  an  amount  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  not  exceeding  In  the  ag- 
gregate one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
short  tons." 

This  sugar  would  be  entitled  to  a  premltim 
payment. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  use  this  authority  to 
allocate  130,000  tons  annually  to  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  In  recognition  of  that  na- 
tion's economic  dependence  upon  sugeir  and 
Its  problems  of  transition  from  the  TruJlUo 
regime;  and  to  allocate  20,000  tons  annually 
to  Argentina.  Argentina  Is  the  only  Western 
Hemisphere  nation  which  requested  a  quota 
but  was  not  granted  one  by  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments  of  1962.  Since  the  allocable 
amount  for  the  remainder  of  calendar  year 
1962  Is  one-half  the  annual  allocations.  It  is 
my  Intention  to  reduce  the  calendar  year 
1962  allocations  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Argentina  proportionately. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Keknzdt. 

The  House  will  note  that  the  President 
gives  assurances  that  the  sugar  tonnage 
in  this  honey  bee  bill  will  be  assigned 
specifically,  130,000  tons  annually  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  20,000  tons  to 
Argentina.  These  are  assurances  sought 
on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Hoeven  and  myself 
in  our  talks  with  the  Senate  leadership. 
It  is  my  hope  ichat  fallback  sugar,  that 
part  of  quotas  which  various  countries 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  for  vinforeseen 
causes,  will  be  reassigned  in  such  a  way, 
with  premiums,  that  will  further  remedy 
the  situation  created  among  Western 
Hemisphere  friends  by  the  ill-starred 
Sugar  Act  extension  approved  a  few 
days  ago. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President  emphasizes  the  Dominican  Re- 
public's economic  dependence  upon  sugar 
and  its  problems  of  transition  from  the 
Trujillo  regime  to  a  democracy. 

In  the  bill  passed  by  the  House,  we 
provided  allotments  aggregating  350,000 
tons  for  the  Dominican  Republic — 
200,000  tons  in  permanent  quota  and 
150,000  tons  in  temporary  allotment  out 
of  the  Cuban  drawback — all  at  the  full 
premium  price.  The  Senate  assigned 
the  Dominican  Republic  a  quota  of  only 
96,308  tons— 263,692  tons  less  than  the 
House  bill — and  even  this  small  quota 
would  have  been  reduced  in  value  by  20 
percent  each  year,  imtil  at  the  end  of  5 
years  it  would  be  worthless. 

Moreover,  we  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  ap- 
proximately $23  million,  representing 
fees  collected  on  Dominican  sugar  in  the 
last  months  of  the  Trujillo  regime,  and 
which  sum  now  is  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  forces  struggling  there  to  estab- 
lish a  democratic  government.  At  the 
insistence  of  the  other  body,  this  pro- 
vision was  stricken  from  the  Sugar  Act 
extension  bill. 

That  bill,  as  it  came  from  conference, 
provided  definitely  only  190,000  tons  for 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  people  there  let  their 
voices  be  heard. 

I  am  pleased  now  that  the  President 
assures  us  that  the  Dominican  quota  will 
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be  raised,  through  the  action  cm  this 
honey  bee  bill,  by  130,000  tons  to  a  total 
of  320.000  tons— «tm  30.000  tons  less  than 
was  provided  in  the  House  bill.  There 
also  DO  doubi  will  be  some  nonpremiimi 
purchases  from  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  other  section 
of  this  bill  which  my  committee  feels 
is  worthy  of  comment  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiure  when  he  al- 
locates to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  the  short  falls  imder  this 
amendment.  I  refer  to  the  directive  of 
the  amendmoit  which  requires  the  Sec- 
retary, in  making  allocations  to  foreign 
countries  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, under  section  202(c)  (3)  (a>,  to 
give  special  consideration  to  those  coim- 
trles  piirchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

In  the  i^ast  our  committee  has  tried 
to  encourage  the  Secretary  to  fallow  a 
procedure  in  giving  out  these  allocations 
which  would  give  preference  to  those 
countries  purchasing  our  agricultural 
commodities  in  addition  to  their  normal 
commercial  transactions.  We  were  faced 
with  opposition  by  the  State  Department 
when  they  took  the  position  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  that  woxild  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use 
this  criterion. 

Last  jrear  when  we  amended  and  ex- 
tended the  Sugar  Act  we  included  this 
provision  in  the  act,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  only  minimum  use  was  made  of  this 
important  avenue  by  which  we  might  ex- 
pand our  exports  of  agrictiltural  com- 
modities in  keeping  with  the  foreign 
trade  objectives  of  the  act. 

Members  of  Congress  have  known  for 
some  time  that  several  foreign  countries 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  use  most 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  sugar  sales  In 
the  United  States  to  purchase  UJ3.  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Perhaps  the  State  Dei>artment.  or  at 
least  the  administration,  has  seen  the 
light.  This  provision  to  which  I  refer 
was  included  tn  their  draft  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  House  is  now  accepting. 
So.  again.  I  think  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress in  voting  for  this  amendment  are 
expressing  the  clear  Intent  of  this  Con- 
gress and  there  should  be  no  further  mls- 
xmderstanding  on  this  point — that  in 
passing  this  amendment  to  the  Sugar 
Act  the  Congress  clearly  intends  that  of- 
ficials of  the  UJ3.  Government  and  of 
foreign  governments,  understand  that 
It  is  the  desire  of  this  Congress  and  the 
Intent  of  this  Congress  that  special  con- 
sideration or  preference  be  given  in  the 
allocation  of  the  short  falls  to  those 
Western  Hemisphere  coxmtries  which 
agree  to  purchase  additional  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  over  and  above 
their  normal  commercial  transactions. 
Therefore,  the  Intent  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  consider  and 
shall  give  preference  in  making  the  short 
fall  sugar  allocations  under  this  section 
to  those  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere who  submit  bona  flde  proposals  to 
v»e  a  substantial  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  siigar  sales  to  purdiase  U.S,  agrl- 
cult\u-al  commodities. 

These  words  should  be  given  their  nor- 
mal meaning.     This  provision  is  ccnsist- 


efit  with  the  poeitkm  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  coimtrics  permitted 
to  sell  us  sugar,  especially  at  premium 
prtcee,  should  purchase  our  agricultural 
commodities  in  return. 

When  H.R.  12154  was  debated  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageJ  empha- 
sized that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture expected  to  review  the  record  of 
purchases  of  our  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  establishing  quotas  for  foreign 
countries  in  the  future.  In  Its  report  on 
that  bill,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
pointed  out  that  after  1963  Congress 
would  review  the  temporary  allocations 
from  the  Cuban  reserve  quota  and  take 
into  consideration  among  other  factors, 
the  purchases  by  the  various  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  the  United  States,  smd  will 
give  special  consideration  also  to  good- 
neighbor  countries  of  the  Western  Hani- 
sphere.  The  amendment  now  before 
3^u  therefore  is  ccmsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  committee  on  the  orig- 
inal bill 

However,  special  consideration  does 
not  mean  exclusive  consideration. 

In  considering  the  need  of  a  cotmtry 
for  an  Increased  quota,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  degree  of  its  de- 
pendence upon  sugar  for  the  support  of 
its  national  economy.  Also.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  our  agricultural  commodities, 
special  consideration  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  conmiodl- 
ties  are  purchased  for  dollars  as  con- 
trasted with  purchases  through  aid  pro- 
grams and  for  local  currency. 

Each  time  this  problem  has  come  up  I 
have  emphasized  that  the  final  deter- 
mining factor  must  be  the  ability  of  this 
coimtry  to  assure  Itself  of  sugar  supplies. 
Therefore,  the  availability  of  adequate 
supplies  In  the  foreign  country  and  the 
ability  of  that  country  to  get  the  sugar 
here  promptly  as  needed  to  meet  our 
seasonal  requirements  must  always  be 
the  overriding  bases  for  remllocatloDa  of 
quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time 
of  the  House  in  order  to  make  a  record 
for  the  legislative  history  to  guide  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  the 
Immediate  years  ahead. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  tell  the 
House  that  I  am  proud  of  this  legisla- 
tive body  and  particularly  am  I  proud  of 
the  record  of  wisdom  and  courage  we 
have  made  In  dealing  with  this  difficult 
and  sometimes  emotional  problem  relat- 
ing to  sugar. 

It  is  my  expectation  that,  due  to  the 
compulsions  that  have  so  warped  the 
Sugar  Act  in  the  recent  legislation — 
which  damage  is  softened  but  by  no 
means  healed  by  this  honey  bee  bill — the 
next  Congress  no  doubt  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  further  action  in  1963.  to 
adjust  and  refine  and  perfect  this  act 
as  an  Instrument  of  profitable  trade  re- 
lations and  friendship  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  with  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  in  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  for  a  consent  request. 


Mr.  INOUYR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  Speaker,  Included 
in  the  sugar  bill  recently  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  now  being  reconsid- 
ered in  certain  aspects  is  a  little -noted 
provision  that  extends  the  Sugar  Act 
controls  to  products  containing  sugar — 
section  206. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  sugar 
quota  problems  and  the  elements  of  con- 
troversy that  arose  with  respect  to  sugar 
allocations  and  premium  prices,  perhaps 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
scope  of  the  new  provisions  affecting 
sugar  products  and  mixtiurs. 

Virtually  all  manufactured  food  prod- 
ucts contain  some  amoimts  of  sugar. 
Obviously.  It  was  not  the  Intent  of  this 
committee  or  of  the  Congress  to  apply 
Sugar  Act  controls  to  all  such  products. 
It  is  the  intent  of  this  committee  that 
the  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultine  will  be  exercised  with  re- 
gard to  products  and  mixtures  that  can 
have  a  discernible  impact  on  sugar  con- 
sumption and  sugar  prices  In  the  United 
States.  This  authority  would  thus  be 
llmltud  to  food  products  or  mixtures 
which  are  primarily  made  of  sugar,  or  in 
which  siigar  is  the  comjponent  of  chief 
vmhie.  or  from  which  sugar  Is  commer- 
claBy  extractable  to  be  sold  or  used  as 
sugar.  With  these  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary has  sufBcient  authority  to  correct 
any  abuses  of  the  Sugar  Act  controls 
without  intruding  Sugar  Act  regulations 
into  the  broad  field  of  food  products  that 
do  not  directly  affect  the  sugar  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  majority  and  minority  leaderships 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
concur  with  the  contents  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  has 
been  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SMrrnl,  simply  provides, 
if  it  is  adopted,  that  we  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  8050.  which 
is  the  so-called  honey  bee  bill,  which 
some  time  ago  passed  the  House  and 
went  over  to  the  other  body  where  they 
added  a  rider  or  an  amendment  that 
would  not  have  been  germane  In  the 
House  under  our  rules  to  amend  the 
present  Sugar  Act. 

In  my  opinicm.  and  I  am  speaking  very 
frankly  because  I  have  seen  a  little  too 
much  of  It  recently — the  violating  more 
or  less  of  the  unwritten  rules  of  the 
House — the  entire  procedure  In  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  A  meeting  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  called  to  consider  this  res- 
ohitlcHi  on  about  15  minutes'  notice  late 
last  Friday  afternoon.  Because  of  other 
commitments  a  nimiber  of  Members  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee could  not  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
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I  do  not  know,  of  course.  Just  what 
went  on  in  that  meeting  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  I  do  know  this  resolu- 
tion, House  Resolution  726.  was  reported 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  It  provides 
that  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
the  House  will  have  agreed  to  this  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  has  thereby 
amended.  In  a  rather  substantial  way, 
the  so-called  Sugar  Act  which  we  just 
passed  under  rather  peculiar  clrcimi- 
stances  only  a  few  days  ago. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy and  discussion  In  the  national 
press  smd  elsewhere  over  just  how  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation  happened 
to  be  forced  through  Congress  under 
draft,  on  the  basis  there  was  a  great 
emergency  existing,  and  so  forth — we 
had  to  rush  It  through  before  midnight 
on  June  30,  although  actually  the  other 
body  did  not  take  action  on  the  sugar  bill 
until  after  the  June  30  deadline  had 
come  and  gone. 

I  do  not  know  Just  what  Information 
was  submitted  to  the  Rules  Committee 
in  connection  with  this  resolution  and 
Its  adoption,  but  I  do  know  that  when  I 
came  to  the  floor  here  that  I — as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
in  order  to  obtain  Information  on  the 
Senate  amendment  this  particular  reso- 
lution would  approve — was  unable  to 
even  get  a  copy  of  the  Senate  amendment 
that  this  resolution  will  make  law  If  this 
resolution  is  adopted.  In  other  words, 
this  resolution  would  have  us  take  from 
the  SF>eeJcer's  table  and  agree  to  the  par- 
ticular language  contained  In  this  Senate 
amendment,  put  on  as  a  rider  by  the 
Senate  to  amend  and  to  change  the 
present  and  latest  edition  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  I 

So  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
And  out  Just  what  is  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  Just  a  bit 
of  commonsense  that  any  Member  of 
the  House  who  might  be  desirous  of  be- 
ing slightly  informed  as  to  how  he  is 
voting  on  some  subject  or  other  like  this 
one  would  like  to  have  before  him  printed 
copies  of  the  Senate  amendment  he  is 
being  asked  to  approve  and  to  accept  by 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Do  you  know  how  I  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  Senate  amendment?  Through 
one  of  the  clerks  of  this  body  who  was 
kind  enough  to  go  across  to  the  Senate 
and  get  me  an  engrossed  copy  of  the 
Senate  amendment  as  printed,  ready  for 
the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  That  was  the  only  way  I,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  representing  the  minority  in 
this  House,  was  able  to  find  out  just  what 
was  in  this  particular  amendment  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  rubberstamp  to- 
day by  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
which  provides  for  the  taking  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  agreeing  therjBto.  once  the  resolu- 
tion Is  adopted.        I 

I  want  to  say  thit  In  my  opinion  that 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  legislate. 

What  does  this  amendment  do?  I 
have  tried  to  read,  as  hastily  as  I  could 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  There 
are  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee who  have  studied  It  more  care- 
fully than  I,  perhaps,  after  the  Senate 


adopted  It.  But  In  substance,  the  main 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  out  of  the  1,600,000  tons  of 
sugar  to  be  purchased  at  world  market 
prices — Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    No;  1,635,000  tons. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  this  amendment 
does  not  tell  us  what  the  rest  of  the  al- 
lotments are  unless  you  add  it  up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  gentleman.    I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
agrees  It  Is  a  poor  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  do. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  any  reasonable- 
minded  person  will  have  to  agree  these 
things  should  not  be  done,  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  in  the  future  I  am 
going  to  object  to  rushing  these  legis- 
lative matters  through  without  the 
House  membership  knowing  what  on 
earth  they  are  voting  on,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  knowing  what  It  Is  voting 
on,  for  that  matter.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
stand  for  It  any  longer. 

Let  us  get  back  to  this  amendment. 
It  provides  that  75,000  short  tons  of  this 
sugar,  that  was  supposed  to  be  purchased 
in  the  world  market  at  world  prices  will 
now  be  allocated  by  the  President  to 
certain  Latin  American  countries  during 
the  balance  of  this  year.  Then  150,000 
tons  of  that  amount — the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  just  mentioned 
that — will  be  made  available  for  the 
President  to  distribute  as  he  sees  fit  to 
Latin  American  countries  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1963,  and  In  the  calendar  year 
1964,  an  equal  amount  of  150,000  tons. 

Upon  that  375,000  tons  we  will  pay  a 
subsidy  of  anywhere  frcnn  2  to  3  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  the  price  of  sugar 
on  the  world  market.  I  doubt  that  will 
be  a  benefit,  but  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  and  study  the  way 
this  amendment  fits  Into  the  Sugar  Act. 
I  hope  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  at  least  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  will  be  able  to  shed 
some  light  on  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment will  do.  an  amendment,  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you,  which  could  not  be 
attached  to  this  honey  bee  bill  under 
House  rules,  but  under  the  rather 
strange  rules  which  exist  In  the  other 
body  can  be  placed  as  a  rider  on  a  bill 
that  has  no  relationship  in  any  way  with 
sugar,  the  production  of  sugar,  the  pur- 
chase of  sugar,  or  any  other  thing  con- 
nected with  sugar,  except  the  sweetness 
and  light  that  may  Involve  honey  bees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Briefiy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
still  another  foreign  aid  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  it  is  a  foreign 
aid  bill  of  about  $56  or  $57  a  ton  on 
375,000  tons  of  sugar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  same  token,  a 
pretty  good  tariff,  too.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  yes.  And,  of 
course.  It  Is  In  addition  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  funds  we  are  setting  up, 
and  may  be  in  line  with  the  new  agree- 
ment I  understand  is  in  the  works  to 
raise  the  price  of  coffee  to  $1  a  pound  or 
more,  to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
this   bill   being   rejected   by   the   free- 


traders, both  as  to  votes  in  the  House 
and  when  it  gets  to  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue? 

Mr.  BROWN.     That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  that  there  Is  any  likelihood  of 
a  Presidential  veto  because  it  is  in  effect 
a  high  tariff? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  understand  the  President 
has  asked  for  and  insisted  upon  having 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  srleld  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenJ. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every- 
one knows  this  Is  a  honey-bee  bill  with  a 
sugar  rider.  Sugar  and  honey  should 
make  a  sweet  combination. 

What  is  unfortunate  about  this  bill  in 
my  opinion  Is  the  method  used  by  the 
other  body  In  taking  this  meritorious 
and  totally  unrelated  bill  and  attaching 
a  very  substantive  amendment  on  sugar 
to  it.  While  I  realize  that  the  other 
body  Is  not  handicapped  by  the  rule  of 
germaneness,  I  for  one  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  opposition  to  this  type 
of  procedure.  It  is  the  same  type  of 
procedure  now  being  used  on  the  medi- 
care bill  and  the  House  should  soon  put 
a  stop  to  it. 

The  sugar  provisions  of  this  bill  repre- 
sent a  reve'-sal  of  position  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Just  2  weeks  ago  the 
administration  was  plugging  hard  for 
the  global  purchase  and  complete  quota 
premium  recapture  concepts  of  the  Sen- 
ate sugar  bill.  The  House-Senate  con- 
ference on  H.R.  12154  reached  a  com- 
promise on  these  issues  and  gave  the 
President  some  1,635,000  tons  of  the 
Cuba  quota  a  complete  general  purchase 
basis. 

Today  in  this  honey-bee  rider,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  asking  for  authority  to 
take  150,000  tons  per  year,  or  375.000 
tons  for  the  2ii-year  duration  of  this 
portion  of  the  act  away  from  the  annual 
1,635.000-ton  Cuban  global  purchase 
quota  and  to  redistribute  it  among  cer- 
tain Western  Hemisphere  nations  on  a 
premium  basis.  As  the  President's  let- 
ter indicates  this  will  be  earmarked  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  original 
House  bill. 

The  bill  also  gives  the  President  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  reallocate  to 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  deficits 
which  may  occur  in  other  foreign  or  In 
domestic  producing  areas.  It  also  con- 
tains a  provision  which  states: 

In  making  sucli  allocations  to  foreign 
countries  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
under  this  subsection,  special  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  those  countries  purchasing 
United  States  agricultiiral  commodities. 

This  is  a  provision,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  hope  the  administration  will  follow 
with  scrupulous  care.  It  is  a  provision 
which  I  believe  Is  extremely  meritorious 
and  can  be  of  substantial  assistance  in 
expanding  exports  of  our  surplus  farm 
commodities.  It  seems  to  me  only  just 
that  the  foreign  nations  which  seek  so 
avidly  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
our  bonus  sugar  market  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  our  farmers  and  our  tax- 
payers an  opportunity  to  sell  our  agri- 
cultural abimdance  in  return. 
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In  5\inunary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  considered  this  bill  thor- 
oughly and  voted  to  accept  it  with  the 
Senate  amendment 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery ]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points,  very  briefly. 
One.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  said. 
According  to  my  calculations,  this  is  just 
simply  a  $10  million  add-on  to  the  mu- 
tual security  bill  that  this  House  ap- 
proved last  week.  As  I  vmderstood  it, 
we  had  made  allocations  and  identifica- 
tion for  all  of  our  sugar  needs  for  1963 
in  the  sugar  bill  that  the  President — the 
compromise  sugar  bill — signed  just  last 
Saturday.  Is  that  not  right,  could  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CocLEYl? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  President  signed 
the  sugar  bill  last  Saturday  and  we  made 
certain  allocations  in  the  House  that 
were  changed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  effect  of  the  sugar 
bill  was  to  identify  all  of  our  sugar  needs 
for  1963  and  several  years  hence? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  To  identify  them? 
Mr.  AVERY.  To  provide  for  and  to 
identify  all  of  them?  They  were  entirely 
compensated  for  in  that  bill;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  the  House  bill  we  al- 
located every  poimd  of  sugar.  9.7  million 
tons. 

Mr.  AVERY.  My  point  is  that  150.- 
000  tons  in  this  bill  Is  in  excess  of  our 
anticipated  sugar  needs  for  next  year. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  What  happened 
was  this:  We  reserved  in  our  bill  1.5  mil- 
lion tons  for  Cuba,  to  go  back  to  Cuba  in 
the  event  she  retxims  to  the  free  world. 
In  the  other  bill  they  insisted  on  reserv- 
ing more  than  that.  We  ended  up  by 
setting  aside  1,635.000  tons,  but  that  was 
within  the  overall  allocation  of  9.7  mil- 
lion tons.    This  is  not  in  addition. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  the  Cuban  quota  In 
the  bill  that  the  President  signed  would 
have  been  placed  on  a  global  basis;  Is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  AVERY.    And  to  be  procured  at 
world  market  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  go  back  here  to  pre- 
mium prices  in  this  bill.  So,  the  end 
result  under  any  definition  or  construc- 
tion is  the  fact  that  this  is  costing  the 
taxpayers  $10  million  more  than  it  would 
if  we  had  not  passed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that  per  se,  but  as  I  said  in  the 
well  of  the  House  last  week  we  should 
not  spread  the  mutual  security  program 
into  other  legislation.  If  this  is  going 
to  be  a  mutual  security  aid,  let  us  put 
it  in  the  mutual  security  program.  Let 
us  not  tie  It  to  the  sugar  program.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
the  other  Members  who  have  spoken, 
that  this  Is  bad  procedure  and  there  is 
no  precedent  for  such  procedure  in  the 
history  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  just  one 
more  thing:  I  think  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers should  view  their  expanded  pro- 
duction with  a  considerable  amount  of 
caution.     When  you  stop  to  realize — 


when  the  sugar  producer  stops  to  real- 
ize— that  his  expansion,  although  ap- 
pearing to  be  on  a  sound  basis  at  this 
time,  this  basis  upon  which  he  is  expand* 
ing  his  production  is  in  repudiation  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act;  it  Is  adverse 
to  our  balance-of -payments  proposition, 
because  every  acre  extra  that  is  produced 
in  this  country  will  be  produced  at  a 
premium  price.  I  think  the  producer  Is 
in  jeopardy  if  he  concludes  that  there 
will  be  a  continuing  policy  to  allocate 
this  sugar  to  domestic  producers  at  a 
premitun  price;  whereas  sugar  is  going 
begging  at  the  world  price  for  half  of 
that  amount  and  a  premium  purchase 
will  account  for  f\irther  deterioration  of 
our  gold  reserve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
final  outcome  of  the  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  allocated  permanently  60 
percent  of  our  domestic  production,  and 
it  further  Increased  from  65  to  65  per- 
cent the  annual  Increase  to  domestic 
producers.  I  want  to  msike  the  record 
clear  that  I  think  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers should  be  extremely  cautious  in 
acreage  and  facility  expansion.  This 
allocation,  as  I  see  it,  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  all  the  policies  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  this  administration 
in  respect  to  foreign  trade,  and  I  might 
say  to  some  extent  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. I  would  hate  to  see  them 
put  their  production  and  financial  posi- 
tion in  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remaining,  time  on  this  side  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LANcxif], 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  those  who  raised  some  objection  the 
other  day  to  bringing  this  Item  up  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  feel  Impelled  at 
this  moment  to  offer  a  remark  or  two. 
It  has  already  been  identified,  the  very 
imusual  procedure  that  Is  Involved  here. 
It  has  been  admitted  that  It  Is  a  most 
imusual  manner  In  which  to  legislate. 
Almost  everyone  has  expressed  his  feel- 
ing in  this  regard.  May  I  point  out  to 
you,  however,  that  there  are  some  fur- 
ther imusual  circumstances  that  sur- 
round this  procedure  and  the  legislation. 
Let  us  recall  for  Just  a  moment  that 
this  Congress  only  about  2  weeks  ago 
passed  a  sugar  bill  that  had  the  agree- 
ment of  both  bodies.  Somehow  or  other 
that  sugar  bill  did  not  find  the  approval 
of  all  the  foreign  countries  that  are  in- 
terested in  sugar.  And  so  what  did  they 
do?  They  raised  some  complaints. 
When  they  raised  those  complaints  what 
happened?  Within  a  matter  of  less  than 
10  days  we  find  these  two  bodies  re- 
sponding to  those  requests  in  a  manner 
that  Is  going  to  grant  a  substantial  favor 
to  them.  I  ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  com- 
pare that  to  the  requests  that  have  been 
made  by  the  farmers  throughout  this 
Nation  for  the  past  20  years,  literally 
begging  for  the  opportunity  of  raising 
a  few  sugarbeets  and  producing  a  little 
larger  share  of  our  sugar  needs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact — and  I  can  attest  to  this 
by  my  own  actions — when  we  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  request- 
ing some  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
we  did  not  get  any  results  in  8  or  10 
days;    we  did  not  get  any  results  in 


months,  nor  did  we  get  any  result*  In 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  has  attested  to  this, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  never  got 
ready  to  offer  a  recommendation  of  any 
kind  imtll  they  had  to  start  holding 
hearings  without  them. 

Here  now  is  a  matter  of  150,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  the  sugarbeet  growers 
throughout  this  Nation  would  have  wel- 
comed an  opportunity  by  adding  150,000 
tons  to  their  quota.  And  they  have  been 
in  the  process  of  trying  to  do  so,  not  for 
a  few  days,  but  they  have  been  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  do  so  for  a  matter  of 
years.  It  is  to  this  principle,  when  we 
think  of  the  circumstances  that  surround 
it  and  the  actions  that  have  taken  place, 
that  I  would  surely  be  remiss  In  my 
duties  were  I  not  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  House  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
American  farmer  had  been  sidetracked 
again. 

I  am  wondering  Just  how  long  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  show  this  kind  of 
favoritism  to  foreign  countries  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  agricultural  economy 
of  this  NaUon,  If  you  wIU. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  tried  to  make  a  cal- 
culation, and  possibly  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  the  figure  in  mind, 
of  Just  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
American  housewife  in  paying  for  sugar 
if  we  pass  this  bill  here  today.  I  under- 
stand that  375,000  tons  In  the  2V^-year 
period  will  be  taken  out  of  the  world 
price  quota  and  put  under  the  subsidized 
quota. 

That  means  an  increased  cost  at  least 
for  the  first  year  of  $56  a  ton.  I  under- 
stand there  are  some  reductions  in  the 
second  and  third  years.  Prom  a  quick 
calculation  here  It  appears  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  the  375.000  tons  of  sugar 
to  the  American  housewife  will  be  on  the 
order  of  $17.5  million  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  significant  point.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  has  pointed  out  the  degree 
of  the  cost.  Second,  he  has  pointed  out 
the  degree  to  which  all  of  us  In  the 
House  are  unaware  of  what  we  are  doing 
at  this  moment,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  amendments  before  us  nor  do  we 
have  a  complete  explanation  of  what 
they  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  which  was  read  here  the 
other  day,  130,000  tons  will  go  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  20,000  tons  to 
Argentina  for  each  of  the  next  2  ^  years. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  original  bill  we  had 
in  the  House  there  was  a  claim  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  $22  million. 
This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  take  care  of 
the  $22  million,  which  was  knocked  out 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    No,  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  This  claim  Is  still  pending 
in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  this  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  bill  was  never  before 
our  committee,  therefore  we  had  no 
unanimous  agreement,  but  most  of  us 
agree.  Is  not  this  a  receding  from  the 
original  position  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration? Did  not  they  want  global 
quotas? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  Is  in  accord  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  House  and  our 
committee.  May  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  that  the  sugar  bill  was  signed  on 
Saturday,  llie  gentleman  is  aware  that 
the  quota  was  Increased  by  more  than 
600,000  tons. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  aware  of  what 
the  original  bill  contains.  I  made  no 
reference  to  that.  The  reference  I  was 
making  was  that  here  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  an  adjustment  in  the 
quotas  relating  to  the  foreign  scene.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  at  this 
point  if  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  the 
sugar  growers  had  come  in  and  said,  "We 
do  not  think  you  have  treated  us  right, 
you  ought  to  add  150,000  tons  to  our 
quota,"  I  am  wondering  whether  they 
would  have  got  the  kind  of  action  that 
your  foreign  countries  got  In  this  in- 
stance with  regard  to  their  quotas,  and 
receive  an  additional  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, they  could  made  it  250,000  or 
350,000.  It  would  be  in  keeping  with  my 
philosophy.  I  do  not  want  to  take  this 
sugar  progrtun  and  make  a  worldwide 
relief  or  welfare  program  out  of  it. 

Mr.  LANCrEN.  Your  statement  does 
not  change  the  principle  I  was  talking 
about  in  thc'  least. 

Mr.  QUDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANCVEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE  In  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  and  that  came  back  from  the 
Senate,  which  we  agreed  on,  there  was  a 
provision  to  prohibit  net  importing  coun- 
tries from  fuelling  sugar  to  the  United 
States,  but  this  bill  provides  that  Ireland, 
even  if  she  is  a  net  importing  country, 
can  buy  8Ui?ar  from  some  other  coun- 
tries, she  can  buy  sugar  from  Cuba,  and 
sell  it  to  us  I  wonder  what  the  reason 
for  that  Is. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  thank  him  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Irish  are  pretty  good 
people.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  and 
I  am  serious  when  I  ask  this  question,  it 
is  not  a  facetious  question:  Does  the 
gentleman  liave  any  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  well-connected  lob- 
byist will  re<«ive  any  compensation  on  a 
contingent  basis  for  any  sugar  that  may 
be  purchased  under  this  new  legislation 
from  some  Latin  American  country? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  in  this  manner,  that  this  cer- 
tainly has  haen  exposed  by  the  press  in 
the  past  sevjral  days,  and,  I  hold  before 
the  House  a  newspaper  article  which  is 
an  example  cl  the  degree  to  which  lobby- 
ing has  been  participated  in  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved  is  directly 
related  to  the  number  of  tons  In  these 


respective  quotas,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  I  would  have  to  say  "yes" — there 
must  be  a  direct  relationship  here  to 
these  lobbying  activities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then  you  believe  that 
the  pocketbook  of  some  well-connected 
lobbyist  may  be  fattened  as  the  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  This  could  very  well 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  On  this  150,000 
tons  that  is  a  windfall,  or  under  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  I  wonder 
if  all  of  us  here  realize  It  takes  50,000 
tons  a  year  production  for  one  new  mill 
In  the  United  States.  This  would  mean 
that  three  mills  could  be  built.  And  it 
would  take  somewhere  eu'ound  25,000 
or  30,000  acres  of  sugarbeets  to  furnish 
this  much  tonnage  for  a  mill.  I  wonder, 
whether  perhaps,  we  should  not  have 
an  alternate  provision  Instead  of  buying 
this  sugar  or  these  150,000  tons  whether 
we  ought  to  try  to  trade  150,000  tons  of 
wheat  or  some  of  our  surplus  com- 
modities and  If  we  do  that.  It  would  not 
be  quite  so  objectionable  to  our  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct.  Certainly,  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  three  sugar  plants  within 
our  own  country,  sugar  plants  for  which 
there  is  the  demand  in  any  number  of 
areas  and  which  have  been  conveyed  to 
us  In,  I  suppose,  a  good  many  different 
instances  by  the  respective  groups  that 
are  representing  the  desires  of  the  sugar- 
beet  growers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  there  now  devel- 
oped a  well-heeled  lobby  in  behalf  of 
honey  bees?    £>oes  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  should  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  my  remarks  have 
been  confined  to  the  sugar  amendment. 
And  the  odd  part  of  this  is  that  I  have 
not  heard  ansrthlng  about  the  honey  bees 
other  than  It  being  the  title  of  the  bill. 
I  wonder  whether  someone  had  not 
ought  to  explore  what  the  honey  bee 
matter  is  that  is  Involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  can  both 
agree.  It  Is  the  American  producer  and 
the  American  consumer  who  is  going  to 
be  stung  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Yes;  the  American 
producer  and  the  American  consumer 
will  be  stung  by  this  bill,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  39. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  qumum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas,  196,  nays  142,  not  voting  97, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  157] 
YKAS— 1»6 


Abbitt 

Haley 

Patman 

Abemethy 

Harding 

Perkins 

Addabbo 

Hardy 

Pet«r«on 

Albert 

Harvey.  Ind. 

PhUbln 

Alexander 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pike 

Andrews 

Hechler 

Pllcher 

Ashley 

Hemphill 

Poage 

Asbtnore 

Henderson 

Poff 

Asplnftll 

Herlong 

Price 

Bailey 

Boeven 

Purcell 

Barrett 

Hollft^d 

Randall 

Bass.  Tenn. 

HoUand 

Reuss 

Bates 

Huddleston 

Rhodaa,  Ariz. 

Belcher 

HuU 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Inouye 

RUey 

Blatnlk 

Jarman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Boggs 

Jennlnga 

Rodlno 

Boland 

Johnam,  CaUf 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Bonner 

Johnson,  Md. 

Rogers,  na. 

Boykln 

Johnaon,  Wla. 

Rooney 

Brademas 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Roosevelt 

Breeding 

Jonea.  Mo. 

Rosenthal 

Burke,  Ky. 

Judd 

Roush 

Burke.  Ita&t. 

Karsten 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Burleson 

Karth 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ke« 

acott 

Cannon 

KeUy 

Selden 

Carey 

King,  Cam. 

SheUey 

Cederbeiv 

King,  Utah 

Sbeppard 

Celler 

Klrwan 

Shipley 

Chamberlain 

Klt^.hln 

Short 

Chelf 

Kluczynskl 

Bikes 

Cobelan 

Komegay 

Sisk 

Colmer 

IiAndrum 

Slack 

Cook 

Lankford 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cooley 

Lennon 

Smith,  Miss. 

Corman 

LI  bona  tl 

Smith,  Va. 

Dague 

McFall 

Staggers 

Daniels 

McMillan 

Steed 

E>avls,  John  W. 

Mack 

Stephens 

Dent 

Madden 

Stratton 

Denton 

Magnuaon 

Btubblefleld 

Dlggs 

MarahaU 

Sullivan 

Downing 

Mathlas 

Taylor 

Doyle 

Matthewa 

Teague,  Calif. 

Edmondson 

MUler,  Clem 

Thomas 

KUlott 

Mills 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Everett 

Monagan 

Thompson,  Tex 

Fallon 

Montoya 

ToU 

FasceU 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Trimble 

Finnegan 

Morgan 

Tuck 

Fisher 

Morrta 

Udall,  Morris  K 

Flynt 

Morrison 

Ullman 

Forrester 

Murphy 

Vanlk 

Fountain 

Murray 

Vinson 

Frledel 

Natrher 

Watts 

OfOlaghn' 

NedTrt 

Weaver 

Gary 

NIX 

Whltener 

Qathlncs 

NorWad 

Whltten 

Oialmo 

Norrell 

Wlckersham 

GUbert 

OBrlen.IU. 

WUUams 

Grant 

OBrlen,  N.Y. 

WllUs 

Gray 

GHsra,  ni. 

Wrl^t 

Green,  Pa. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

ZaMockl 

Hagan.Oa. 

Olsen 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O-Nem 

NAYS— 142 

Adair 

Bromwell 

Dole 

Alger 

Broomfleld 

Dorn 

Andersen, 

Brown 

Dowdy 

Minn. 

Broyhlll 

Dumo 

Anderson,  111. 

Bruce 

Dwyer 

Arends 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Ellsworth 

Ashbrook 

Cahlll 

Pelghan 

Auchlncloss 

Casey 

Fenton 

Avery 

Cbenoweth 

Plndley 

Baldwin 

Cliiperfield 

Ford 

Baring 

Church 

Fulton 

Barry 

Clancy 

Garland 

Becker 

Collier 

Gavin 

Beckworth 

Conte 

Goodell 

Beennann 

Corbett 

Ooodllng 

Bell 

Cramer 

Gross 

Bennett.  Mich 

.  Cunningham 

Gubeer 

Betts 

Curtin 

Rail 

Bolton 

Derounlan 

HaUeck 

Bow 

Derwlnski 

Halpern 

Bray 

Devlne 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Brewster 

DlngeU 

Harsha 

I 
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Hubert                Moon                  Sch&deberg  Mr.    Santangelo    with   Mr.    Bmi    of    New  (b)    Tbe  dlBtrlct  Judge  for  the  northern 

Boamer               Moorehe«d,         Schenck  Hampshire.  and  Southern  Districts  of  Florida  shall  h«re- 

Jensen                    Ohio                 Schneebelll  j^^^    Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Wis-  after  be  designated  as  the  district  judge  for 

Johansen            Mosher                Schwelker  consln.  the    northern,    middle,    and    southern    dls- 

£S?Snmeler      Syg^d              I^T-B^o^n  Mr.  PoweU  with  Mr.  Martin  c€  Ma««>hu.  trlcU  of  Florida. 

Keith  O'Konskl  ShrUer  »etts.  (c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  In  any  man- 
KUbum  Ostertag  Slbal  Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  MacOregor.  ner  affect  the  tenure  of  ofBce  of  the  United 
Kllgore  Passman  Slier  Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr.  Hlestand.  States  attorney  and  the  United  States  mar> 
Knox  Pelly  Smith.  Calif.  Mr.  yogarty  with  Mr.  Battln.  shal  for  the  northern  district  of  Florida  who 
Kunkel  Pillion  Springer  ^r.  St.  Germain  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massa-  are  In  office  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
SJrd  P^Mkl  ToUrfson  chusetts.  of  this  Act.  and  who  shall  be  during  the 
Langen  Qule  Tapper  Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  McVey.  remainder  of  their  present  terms  of  office 
Latta  Ray  Utt  Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Mallllard.  the  United  States  attorney  and  marshal  for 
Lindsay  Reece  Van  Pelt  Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Mlnshall.  such  district  as  constituted  by  this  Act. 
Upscomb  Rlehlman  Van  Zandt  Mr  I>ulskl  with  Mr.  Merrow.  (d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  In  any  man- 
McCulloch  R^'^^"*:  ^^  ^*fi5°'^^  Mr.  Evlna  with  Mr.  Griffin.  ner  affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  United 
McDonough  Roberts.  Tex.  Wallhauser  ^^  Granahan  with  Mr.  Morse.  States  attorney  and  the  United  SUtes  mar- 
Martin.  Nebr.  Rogers,  Tex.  Wharton  w  pARSMAN  chaneed  his  vote  from  "^^  ^°^  '^*  southern  dUtrlct  of  Florida  who 
Mason  Rostenkowskl  Wldnall  „  '^^-  f^''^^**^  Cnangea  ms  VOie  irom  ^j^  j^  ogj^.^  ^j  ^jj^  tijjjjg  oj  jtjg  enactment  of 
Meader  Roudebush  WUaon.  Calif .  yea  to  nay.  The  result  Of  the  vote  this  Act,  and  who  shall  be  during  the  re- 
Michel  Rutherford  Wilson,  Ind.  was  announced  as  above  recorded.  The  malnder  of  their  present  terms  of  office  the 
Hf^if'"  ^  George  I^^er  doors  Were  Opened.  United  SUtes  attorney  and  marshal  for  the 
Bsorior  ung  ^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  mld<"e  district  of  Florida  as  constituted  by 
NOT  VOTING— 97  ^^^^  thte  Act. 
Alford  Glenn  Merrow  ^^_„^»^^^_^^  (e)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
Anfuso  Gonzalez  Miller,  point,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Ayres                   Granahan               OeorgeP.  ^    THIRD    JUDICIAL    DISTRICT    IN  the  Senate,  a  United  States  attorney  and  a 

2***'»T  T,            S'fSP'  °'"®^        «}"'k  n  mr)R.TnA  United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 

Baas.  N.H.             Griffin                    Mlnshall  t  lAJtUJJA  ♦,.„♦  ^#  i!ii,^,iHo 

nsttin                   rtrtffltha               MorsA  trlct  Of  Florida. 

Berry                   HwMenT               Mom  ^T.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  s«c.  3.  The  table  contained  In  section  133 

Blltch                 Harris                 MotUder  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill   (S.  of    tlUe   28    of   the   United  states   Code   Is 

BoUing               Harrison.  Va.      MiUtsr  1824)    to   create   an   additional   Judicial  amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 

fllSSy'^"*       H^Zfey               SSrt"  district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be  the  sute  of  Florida: 

Clark                    Hlestand             PoweU  fcnown  as  the  "middle  district  of  Florida,"  "Districts  of  Florida:                                  Judges 

Coad                    Hoffman,  ni.       Rains  ^ith  amendments.                                                       Northern 1 

Curtis,  Mass.       Hoffman,  Mich.  Relfel  rriv,~  /-n^^w  -^-j  --.  «^ii»^..  Mirldl*                                                                        S 

C\irtU,  Mo.          Horan                   Roberts,  Ala.  The  Clerk  read  as  foUOWS:                                   taiaciie a 

Daddarlo            Ichord.  Mo.        Rousselot  Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House  ^^f™ 'i:rHHiV'-«H""^Tthili^              i- 

Ttaviii                   irw>iAnn               8t  Oennain  ^    n              ^  ^^          ^  ..■...•.•.>   o,>  ..         .■  Northern,  middle,  and  soutnem — _ —     i 

T           n           Jpeison                oi.  wormam  ^f  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

Dav'S^Tenii        K^h"                SaunT*^  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  S«c.   4.   The    limitations    and    restrictions 

Dawson               Kmg.  N.Y.           Scherer  89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  contained    In    section    142,    title    28.   United 

Delaney               Kowalskl             Scranton  to  read  as  follows:  States  Code,  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to 

Domlnlck            Lane                    Spence  ...  „    „     .^  the    holding    of    ooiirt    at    Fort    Myers    and 

Donohue             Leslnskl               Taber  » 8».  rioriaa  Saint    Petersburg,    Florida,    by    the    United 

Dooley                Loser                   Teague.  Tex  "Florida  Is  divided  Into  three  Judicial  dU-  states  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District 

S^                 w*^tT,«             ?h^S£^°iplt  tracts  to  be  known  as  the  northern,  middle,  of   Florida,   and   at   Fort  Pierce,   and   West 

plrteteln            M^eem             ThorE^ir^  ^^^  southern  districts  of  Florida.  Palm  Beach.  Florida,  by  the  United  States 

Flno                    McVey                 Walter  "noethdu*  distiuct  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 

nood                   Macdonald          Westiand  Florida. 

Fogarty               MacGregor          Whalley  "(a)    The  northern  district  comprises  the  g^     g     ,j.j^    ^^^    ^^ji    become    effective 

Frazler                MaUliard             Wlnstead  counties   of   Alachua.   Bay.   Calhoun.   Dixie,  _.„.»_  j.—  .,»«•  the  date  of  enactment 

Prelmghuysen    Martin,  Mass.     Yates  Kscambla.     Franklin.     Gadsden.     GUchrlst.  ^^^^^  °*y*  "^  ^^  °***  '^  enactment. 

Garmatz             May                      Zelenko  Gulf,  Holmes,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  The     SPEIAKER.     Is     a     second     de- 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  if^^-  ^^^-Jf}^^'  S^''^°°^'J^'t^  ^'  manded? 

Il.e  Clerk   announced  the  following  ^^^^TLZ^Ter^L^^TlT^  Mr-   ^^^^MER.    Mr.   Speaker.  I  de- 

pairs:  held  at  aalnesvlUe.  Marianna,  Panama  City.  Oi&na  a  second. 

On  this  vote:  Pensacola,  and  TaUahaasee.  The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  a 

Mrs.    May    for,    with    Mr.    Frelinghuysen  "icmnL*  diotrict  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered, 

^^?'*T^,«r«n«.n  of  T^„i.i»r,.  fnr  with  Kfr  "<*»    The   middle  district  Comprises  the  Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  LoulsUna  for.  with  Mr.  ^^^„^;^  ^,  g^^   Bradford.  Brev^,  Char-  Mr.   CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 

Mr    K^o^  for    with  Mr    Reams   aaalnst  '*'**••  C""^-  ^^"y-  Columbia.  De  Soto.  Duval.  S.  1824.  is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  legisla- 

5£   ISn  fo^'wTth  l^B^r^al^t  ^»e»"-  Hamilton,  Hardee,  Hernando.  HUls-  tion  since  it  creates  a  new  Judicial  dis- 

Mr     Buckley    for.    with    Mr.    Huffman    of  boro^gb.     Lake.     Lee.     Madison.     Manatee,  trict  in  the  State  of  Florida  tO  be  known 

Illinois  against.  ^^*^°'    ^'It^t  ,°^^8e,    o^^l'"    Pffco-  as  the  Middle  District  of  Florida.     I  say 

Mr.  Garmate  for,  with  Mr.   Hoffman  of  f^Sf "^ J^°^„*,;  ^*;^:  ^  °*  nn^'n?lon"  unusual  because  of  the  fact  that  since 

Michigan  against.  tJ,?'vo7uTla                             Suwannee.    Union.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Mr.  George  P.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  »""  »'-'«"ai».                                _.,_._.  ^      ..   „    w  he^n    rrpat.prt    pxrpnt   for   thoap   districts 

K»w  -vr^rt  p^ainat  "CoUTt   for   the   middle   district  shaU   be  oeen  creaiea  excepi  lor  uiose  aisuii-ws 

Mr   Mult«  fOT   with  Mr  KlnK  of  New  York  held    at   Fernandlna.   Fort    Myers.    Jactawn-  which   are  automatically  created  under 

agaiLt  vine.  Uve  Oak.  Ocala.  Orlando.  Saint  Peters-  the     Statehood     Acts.     The     States    in 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against.  ^^«-  »°«»  Tampa.  which  new  Judicial  districts  have  been 

Mr.    Mclntire    for.    with    Mr.    Curtis    of  "southkbn  dwteict  created  since  the  turn  of  the  century 

Missouri  against.  ..(gj  ^hg  southern  district  oomprlsea  the  have  been  Georgia,  Indiana,  North  Car- 
Mr.    Davis    of    Tennessee    for,    with    Mr.  counties  of  Broward,  Collier,  Dade,  Glades,  olina,  and  Oklahoma. 

Scranton  against.  Hendry.    Highlands,    Indian    River.    Martin.  At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 

Ifr  1^1  for  Jth'^Mr   JJl^m?™  "ILt^^  ^°'^-  ^l^eechobee.  Palm  Beach,  and  Saint  ^ion  of  the  House  to  the  present  study 

Mr.  Lane  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against.  L^ele.  ^^^^   made    by    a    Judicial    Conference 

Until  further  noUce:  ^  "^^J°l  S*  ■°"!?*"IJ**!*'*^*  "^f"  ^  Subcommittee  reviewing  the  question  of 
Mr.  Alford  wltii  Mr.  WhaUey.  ^*>^,  "^  !^"L^'^^'  ^"^  ^^^'  ^'^'  ""  geographical  reorganization  of  the  Fed- 
Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Domlnlck.  cI,    oT-v    T^-  ^..♦^i^t   u,^^  <.„~Mnf«H  eral   courts.     This   study   was   initiated 

^  SXrn'w'urMrSTey"'^"-  Se?umii'^28,T95o'"£f diSft  J^u^T  ^^  "^^  ^^T  '^T'  f"'  To'^cS 

S£  mSSIwuS^^^  pointed  August   13,  1956.  and  the  district  the  entire  country,  not  only  as  to  circuit 

JJj:?ati;ftSr.R^sSJt  judge  appoSSd  March  8.  1961,  all  for  the  »nd    district    lines,    but    also    dlv^ior^ 

Mr  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Scherer.  southern  district  of  Florida,  shall  hereafter  within    a    district    and    the    authorizea 

Mr.  Anfuflo  with  Mr.  Westiand.  be  designated  as  district  judges  for  the  mid-  places    of    holding    court.     It    was    my 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Ayres.  die  district  of  Florida.  i^inion  that  SUCh  a  Study  was  long  OVer- 
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due  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  a  year  or  m>. 

In  the  light  of  this  study,  one  may  ask 
why  create  a  third  district  in  Florida. 
It  is  true  that  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  went  on  record  in 
1948  and  reaffirmed  its  position  on  sub- 
sequent occasions  as  being  against  the 
creation  of  any  new  Judicial  districts. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  two 
separate  occasions  took  testimony  as  to 
the  need  of  a  third  judicial  district  in 
Florida.  Based  upon  the  testimony  and 
other  documentary  evidence,  it  became 
obvious  thac  the  problem  in  Florida 
called  for  an  immediate  solution.  To 
neglect  this  problem  now  would  only 
worsen  a  bad  situation. 

Florida  was  divided  into  two  Judicial 
districts  in  1890.  At  that  time  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  391.422.  In 
1960,  the  pcpulation  had  grown  to  4.- 
951.560  people.  When  the  second  dis- 
trict was  created  In  Florida  most  of  its 
population  was  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  except  for  the  city  of  Miami. 
A  mere  glance  at  the  map  of  that  State 
shows  that  the  division  of  Florida  into 
two  Judicial  districts  was  indeed  "a  Judi- 
cial gerrymander."  The  present  bound- 
aries of  thii  southern  district  extend 
from  the  northern  border  down  through 
the  peninsula  to  the  southern  end  of 
Key  West,  a  distance  of  approximately 
560  miles.  The  eastern  boundary  is  on 
the  Atlantl<i  Ocean  and  the  western 
boundary  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
distance  from  east  to  west  averages  ap- 
proximately 125  miles.  Great  changes 
have  occurred — changes  which  must  be 
reflected  in  our  laws.  We  must  keep  in 
step  with  tliese  changes  otherwise  un- 
fairness resi  Its.  The  new  and  additional 
district  is  justified  by  standards  of  pop- 
ulation, geoi;raphy,  and  litigation. 

The  Stat€  of  Florida  is  composed  of 
67  counties.  TTie  northern  district  con- 
sists of  22  coimties.  covoring  15,934 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  671,- 
488. 

"Hie  southern  district  Is  composed  of 
45  counties,  having  a  population  of  4,- 
280.072.  and  an  area  of  38.318  square 
miles.  Thiu  it  is  that  from  a  population 
and  area  viewpoint  the  division  of  judi- 
cial business  in  Florida  is  out  of  balance. 
The  statistics  supplied  by  the  Adminis- 
trative OfHce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  clearly 
demonstrate  the  imbalance  between 
these  two  districts.  In  1961,  in  the 
northern  district  of  Florida,  a  total  of 
173  civil  cases  were  commenced;  192 
terminated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1962,  93  civil  cases  were  still 
pending  on  the  docket.  In  criminal 
cases  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962, 
244  were  ccnimenced;  219  terminated, 
and  104  perding.  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida  in  1961,  1,677  civU  cases 
were  commenced;  1.738  terminated  and 
at  the  end  cf  the  third  quarter  of  1962, 
1,287  civil  cases  were  still  pending. 
In  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962, 
1,098  criminal  cases  were  commenced; 
998  terminated,  and  881  were  pending. 
Under  the  proposal  here  before  the 
House,  the  new  middle  district  of  Flor- 
ida will  consist  of  33  counties,  with  an 
area  of  24,6'J9  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 


lation of  2.598.933.  The  new  southern 
district  will  be  comprised  of  12  coimties, 
covering  13,689  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,881,139.  The  northern 
district  will  remain  as  it  Is.  namely,  22 
counties,  covering  15.934  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  671,488. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this 
is  a  fair  and  equitable  division,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  area  and  popula- 
tion, but  also  of  volume  of  litigation. 

Under  this  bill,  no  new  judgeships  are 
created,  one  new  place,  St.  Petersburg,  of 
holding  court  is  authorized.  Last  year  in 
the  omnibus  judgeship  bill  the  southern 
district  of  Florida  was  given  two  addi- 
tional district  judges.  The  northern  dis- 
trict was  and  will  be  served  by  a  single 
Judge.  The  existing  roving  Judge  will 
continue  in  that  capacity  including  the 
new  middle  district.  In  the  existing 
southern  district  there  are  now  six 
Judges  and  imder  this  bill  three  of  those 
Judges  will  serve  the  new  middle  district 
and  three  will  serve  the  new  southern 
district. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  incumbent 
U.S.  marshal  and  the  incumbent  U.S. 
attorney  in  the  northern  district  will 
continue  to  serve  there.  The  incumbent 
UJ8.  attorney  and  the  incumbent  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  will 
serve  in  their  respective  capacities  in  the 
new  middle  district  and  a  new  U.S.  at- 
torney and  marshal  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  creation  of  Uiis  new  third  Judicial 
district  will  require  additional  personnel, 
both  in  the  courts  and  in  the  offices  of 
the  marshal  suid  U.S.  attorney.  Ap- 
proximately six  assistants  and  nine  cleri- 
cal assistants  will  be  needed  in  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  attorney.  In  the  office  of 
the  marshal,  there  will  be  needed  a  chief 
deputy  and  five  additional  deputies, 
along  with  five  clerical  assistants.  The 
Department  of  Justice  estimates  that  the 
cost  for  personnel  would  be  $235,000  for 
the  first  year  and  $213,000  for  succeed- 
ing years. 

In  the  court  itself,  the  cost  for  addi- 
tional personnel  in  the  first  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $28,518.  This  would  cover  a 
clerk,  a  chief  deputy  clerk,  and  a  finan- 
cial deputy  clerk.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  costs  so  that  the  estimate  for  the 
initial  year  is  $35,000  and  in  succeeding 
years  it  is  $32,600.  Here  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  a  new 
third  district  will.  In  the  long  run,  result 
in  a  financial  saving  to  the  Government. 
Travel  costs  and  witness  fees  for  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  witnesses  will  be 
reduced.  In  addition,  savings  in  interest 
on  judgments  against  the  Government 
will  result  from  the  more  expeditious  dis- 
position of  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  waives 
the  restrictions  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  section  142  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
authorized  term  of  court  to  be  held  at 
Fort  Myers  and  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
middle  district  and  at  Fort  Pierce  and 
West  Palm  Beach  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict. This  is  done  so  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Admin- 


istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  may, 
in  the  future,  should  the  need  arise,  plan 
for  Federal  facihties  at  those  stated 
places.  Of  course,  such  facilities  could 
not  be  provided  until  they  had  been  at>- 
proved  by  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  necessary  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated,  so  that  this  provision  at 
this  time  does  not  entail  any  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

Your  committee  has  been  informed 
that  the  reassignment  of  both  the  Judi- 
cial personnel  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  provided  for 
in  this  bill  is  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  individuals  them- 
selves. No  problem  will  be  encountered 
when  these  new  lines  become  effective 
90  days  after  enactment  since  existing 
law  already  covers  such  a  situation,  both 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  divisions. 

This  bill,  I  am  sure,  will  not  onjy,  as 
I  have  stated,  improve  Judicial  adminis- 
tration in  Florida,  promote  a  more  ex- 
peditious administration  of  Justice,  but 
will  also  afford  litigants,  witnesses,  and 
their  attorneys  a  more  equal  and  fair 
treatment  throughout  the  Federal  sys- 
tem In  that  State.  The  tremendous 
population  growth,  coupled  with  the 
great  industrial  and  economical  expan- 
sion throughout  the  State,  demands  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Congress 
toward  a  solution  to  the  imbalance  which 
now  exists  In  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem there.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
solution  as  proposed  in  this  legislation 
is  the  best  one.  It  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  I  recommend  to  this  body  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  well  stated 
the  case  for  the  need  of  a  Judicial  dis- 
trict, the  middle  district  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  Florida  is  percentagewise  the 
fastest  growing  State  in  the  Nation  from 
the  standpoint  of  percentage  Increase  in 
population— some  78  percent  in  the  last 
10  years.  In  this  regard  there  has  not 
been  a  new  judicial  district  in  the  State 
since  1890  although  there  has  been  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  number  of 
cases.  The  southern  district  of  Florida 
has  one  of  the  largest  caseloads  and  the 
largest  backlog  of  cases  of  any  judicial 
district  in  the  Nation,  although  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the  situ- 
ation in  the  last  few  years. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
additional  factors:  This  bill  from  the 
Senate  is  similar  to  a  bill  which  I  had 
previously  introduced,  HJl.  5525,  not 
only  in  this  session  but  in  previous  ses- 
sions, realizing  the  importance  of  the 
matter  at  that  time. 

It  has  been  my  fundamental  belief 
that  this  Congress  has  a  duty  and  a  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  have  seen  many  in- 
stances in  which  that  responsibility  has 
not  been  carried  out,  to  provide  for  ex- 
peditious action  wherever  this  Congress 
can  legislate  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
end.  To  me  it  is  unconscionable.  Tills 
has  been  on  the  calendar  of  the  House 
for  2  years.  The  calendars  of  the  courts 
are  clogged  and  there  is,  of  necessity, 
great  delay  in  bringing  cases  to  trial. 
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Do  not  forget  that  justice  too  long  de- 
layed is  injustice.  Therefore  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  this  bill  be  passed. 

Let  me  say  also  that  the  cost  of  this 
bill  is  rather  nominal  in  comptarison  with 
the  benefit  that  will  result. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ciller!. 
and  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer],  in  advocating  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  one  appeared  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Let  me  say  in  ad- 
dition that  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  been  added  to  the  bill.  A  new 
Federal  building  is  now  in  process  of  de- 
sign and  engineering.  I  think  it 
probably  will  cost  about  $4,500,000.  In 
view  of  that  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Pinellas  County,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  400.000,  in  my  opinion,  are 
entitled  to  have  this  Federal  judgeship 
available. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  I  sat  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  considered  his  and  other  ju- 
dicial redistricting  proposals.  I  believe 
at  one  time  there  was  some  disagreement 
among  the  delegation  from  Florida  as 
to  the  proper  boimdaries  of  the  Federal 
judicial  districts  in  the  State. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  the  amendments  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
not  been  agreed  to  substantially  by  all 
of  those  interested,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  and  House  delegations  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  but  also  among  the  bar 
and  people  of  Florida  generally? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  that  Is 
my  understanding.  I  certainly  can 
speak  with  authority  in  behalf  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  delegation.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  somebody  on  the 
majority  side. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  entire  delegation 
from  Florida  has  agreed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  following 
data  supporting  S.  1824.  creating  the 
middle  judicial  district  in  Florida,  as 
also  provided  by  my  bill  H.R.  5525. 

I.    POPTJLATION    AND   AJtXA 

A.  Northern  district:  Population  (1960). 
671.488;  22  counties:  16.934  square  miles; 
distance  from  Pensacola  to  Oalnesvllle,  400 
miles. 

B.  Southern  district  (present)  :  Popula- 
Uon  (1960) .  4.280.072;  45  counties  (extending 
along  boundary  of  State  of  Georgia  to  and 
including  Madison  Coimty;  then  southward 
to  include  greater  part  of  peninsula) ;  38318 
square  miles;  distance  from  Key  West  to 
Jacksonville.  560  miles;  district  Includes  such 


populous  areas  aa  Tampa,  St.  Peterslmrg, 
Palm  Beach.  Jacksonville.  Orlando,  and 
Miami. 

C.  Middle  district  (new) :  Population 
(1960).  2,598.933;  33  counties;  24.620  square 
miles;  distance  from  Sarasota  to  Jackson- 
ville, 300  miles. 

D.  Southern  district  (new) :  Population 
(1960).  1,681,139;  12  counties;  13.689  square 
miles;  distance  from  Key  West  to  Fort  Pierce, 
300  miles. 

E.  (1)  Population  of  Florida  (1890).  391.- 
422;  (2)  popuUtlon  of  Florida  (1960) .  4,951.- 
560;  (3)  during  past  10  years.  Florida  has 
bad  largest  proportionate  population  growth 
of  any  State  In  the  Union;  (4)  industrial 
development  has  advanced  tremendously  In 
past  10  years;  (5)  because  of  rapid  advance 
of  population  In  Florida,  together  with  the 
large  area  making  up  the  existing  southern 
district,  the  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
southern  district  has  become  Increasingly 
more  difficult.  In  1963.  Federal  grand  Jury 
examined  this  Increasingly  greater  biuden 
In  the  administration  of  justice  and  urged 
the  creation  of  a  new  district. 

F.  Five  counties  are  being  transferred 
from  existing  southern  district  to  new  mid- 
dle district  with  approval  of  local  bar  associ- 
ations and  district  Judges — Madison,  Hamil- 
ton. Suwannee.  Columbia,  and  Lee. 

n.    JUDCCSBIPS.    VJB.    ATTORNKTS.    MAKHHAM. 
AND    PLACES    OF    HOLDING    COXJKT 

A.  No  new  Judgeships  created  by  this  bill. 

B.  Judgeships  wUl  be  reassigned  as  fol- 
lows: Northern.  1;  middle.  3;  southern.  3; 
roving  ( all  3  districts ) .  1 . 

C.  No  new  places  of  holding  court  are  to  be 
created.  Existing  places  for  holding  court 
are  as  follows:  Northern — OalnesvlUe.  Marl- 
anna.  Panama  City,  Pensacola,  and  Talla- 
hassee; middle — Femandlna.  Fort  Myers. 
Jacksonville,  Live  Oak,  Ocala.  Orlando,  and 
Tampa;  southern — Fort  Pierce,  Key  West. 
Miami,  and  West  Palm  Beach. 

D.  Appointment  of  an  additional  U.S.  mar- 
shal and  U.S.  attorney  for  middle  district: 
1.  Six  assistant  tT.S.  attorneys  and  nine  cleri- 
cal assistants;  2.  chief  deputy  marshal,  five 
deputy  marshals,  and  five  clerical  assistants; 
3.  total  estimated  cost  will  be  $335,000  for 
first  year  and  $213,000  for  succeeding  years. 
(Present  U.S.  attorney  and  U.S.  marshal  for 
existing  southern  district  will  succeed  to  new 
middle  district.) 

E.  Adequate  facilities  are  available  for  pro- 
posed new  court  and,  therefore,  no  funds 
wUl  be  required  for  this  purpose. 

F.  Total  personnel  compensation  for  new 
clerk  of  court,  a  chief  deputy,  and  a  financial 
deputy,  $28,518  per  year. 

C  Total  estimated  cost  for  first  year  In 
creating  an  additional  Judicial  district. 
$35,000  for  first  year  and  $32,600  for  succeed- 
ing years. 

H.  Reassignment  of  UJ3.  attorney,  U.S. 
marshal,  and  three  Incumbent  judges  to  the 
new  middle  district  Is  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

I.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  disapproves  the  creation  of  the  new 
middle  district  as  it  has  all  new  districts 
since  1948,  primarily  because  the  Conference 
Is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  entire  Judicial 
system  throughout  the  covmtry.  However, 
due  to  the  length  of  time  before  this  study 
can  be  completed,  the  tremendous  caseload 
burden  within  the  present  southern  district, 
and  the  geographical  disparity  in  the  district 
setup  in  Florida,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee beUeves  It  desirable  and  necessary 
to  create  the  new  district  at  this  time  with- 
out waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  study 
by  the  Conference.  The  Judicial  Counsel 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  approves  the  creation 
of  the  new  district  and  strongly  urges  Its 
creation. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation,  representing 
as  I  do  perhaps  the  most  litigious  area 
in  the  whole  southern  district,  which  is 
the  Miami  district.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  memt>ers  of  the 
sutKJommittee  and  the  entire  committee 
for  their  courtesy  over  a  long  period  of 
time  in  hearing  the  Florida  case  and  giv- 
ing recognition  and  distinction  to  this 
case.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and 
the  thanks  of  the  people  I  represent  for 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  being  so 
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careful  with  respect  to  this  matter  and 
on  their  being  firm  enough  to  take  the 
action  which  has  been  proposed  here  to- 
day. 

As  a  memtjer  of  the  Florida  delegation 
I  have  likewise  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  my  district  by  introducing 
a  bill  in  this  session,  H.R.  7029,  and  in 
previous  years  dealing  with  this  matter. 
This  question  has  been  a  long  pending 
one  in  my  area  as  far  back  as  1953.  A 
Federal  grand  jury  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inordinate  delay  in  Federal 
justice  and  recommended  at  that  time 
this  new  district  be  created  to  help  al- 
leviate the  problem.  The  Judges  of 
Florida  who  have  considered  this  matter 
feel  this  is  what  should  be  done,  and 
certainly  those  of  us  in  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  feel  the  same  way. 

You  have  heard  about  the  great  dis- 
proportionate districts  which  now  exist. 
There  are  now  two  in  number,  northern 
and  southern.  The  northern  district 
has  about  620,000  people,  15  percent  of 
all  the  people  in  the  State.  The  south- 
em  has  a  population  of  more  than  4  mil- 
lion, or  85  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. At  the  present  time  only  22 
counties  are  in  the  northern  district 
while  45  counties  are  in  the  southern 
district.  The  southern  district  stretches 
from  the  Georgia  border  down  to  Key 
West,  some  600  miles,  and  includes  the 
great  population  areas  of  Jacksonville, 
Tampa.  Orlando,  Miami,  and  others.  It 
is  an  absolutely  inconceivable  situation 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
Justice  from  the  standpoint  of  lawyers, 
litigants,  and  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done. 

The  burdensome  caseload  figures 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  they  do  not 
take  Into  consideration  the  fantastic  and 
phenomenal  population  growth  as 
projected  In  the  future. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
is  necessary  for  the  State  of  Florida  for 
that  which  needs  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  Federal  justice,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  and  each  member  of  that 
committee.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Will  the  gentleman 
concur  in  the  statement  of  his  colleague, 
who  demanded  a  second,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CramzrI.  that  the 
differences  between  the  delegation  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  State  which  had  ex- 
isted for  some  time  have  now  been 
ironed  out.  and  the  Florida  delegation 
and  the  people  of  Florida  believe  the  bill 
now  before  us  today  is  a  good  one  and 
satisfactory  to  all  parties? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  that  is  the  case 
and  that  I  concur  with  my  colleague 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer!. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  a  question  or  two 
concerning  the  bill 


Taking  the  population  figures  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  would  indicate  the 
State  of  Florida  has  something  less  than 
5  million  population.  The  report  also 
indicates  that  the  State  of  Florida  pres- 
ently has  eight  Federal  judges. 

Taking  the  State  of  Iowa,  with  nearly 
3  million  population,  we  have  only  3 
Federal  judges.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  State  of  Florida  has  a  tremendous 
caseload  pending. 

Thus  the  State  of  Florida  has  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  judges  than  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  with  less  than  twice 
the  population.  What  is  the  answer? 
Is  there  an  unusual  amount  of  htigation 
in  Florida  and  why? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  a  number 
of  standards  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  besides  population — in- 
dustrial growth,  geography,  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  litigation.  Florida  is  a 
growing  industrial  State.  The  number 
of  cases  on  the  civil  and  criminal  side 
has  enormously  increased.  We  have  that 
to  take  into  consideration.  We  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  to  keep  step  with 
actual  conditions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  Federal 
judges  keeping  in  step  with  their  work? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course  we  cannot 
control  that.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  sponsor  of  this  bill,  has  set  up 
what  are  known  as  local  judicial  coun- 
cils, consisting  of  the  circuit  judges  and 
one  of  the  chief  jiistices  of  the  district. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  housekeeping 
of  the  district,  so  to  speak.  They  watch 
the  work  of  the  judges,  the  performance 
of  the  various  Judges,  and  on  occasion 
crack  the  knuckles  of  any  district  judge 
who  is  not  properly  doing  his  duty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  thing,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman — and  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  this  bill — that  disturbs  me,  the 
fact  that  there  are  eight  Federal  judges 
in  Florida  with  a  population  of  less  than 
5  million.  It  is  true  that  it  Is  growing: 
most  States  are  growing.  But  that  State 
has  eight  Federal  judges,  and  yet  they 
are  far  behind  in  their  work. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  does 
he  think  the  past  practice  of  sending 
judges  down  to  Florida  in  the  balmy 
winter  climate  to  augment  the  more  than 
ample  Judicial  force  will  be  stopped? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  it  would  dimin- 
ish to  a  very  marked  degree. 

Mr.  GROSS.  E>oes  not  the  gentleman 
think  it  ought  to  be  cut  off  altogether, 
the  business  of  sending  Federal  judges 
into  Florida,  which  now  has  eight  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  serve  a  population  of  less 
than  5  million? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  handcuff,  as  it  were,  some  of  the 
Judges  in  the  higher  echelon  who  have 
the  right  to  make  these  assignments.  If 
something  special  arises  in  Florida  or 
Iowa  that  requires  additional  judges  to 
expedite  the  consideration  of  cases,  I 
think  there  should  be  some  discretion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  with  a  special  circumstance,  but 
from  listening  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  who  has  spoken  on  this 
subject  at  other  times,  and  reading  the 
hearings  of  his  subcommittee  on  appro- 


priations, it  would  appear  that  it  has  not 
depended  in  the  past  on  special  circum- 
stances at  all.  It  has  been  dependent 
upon  a  balmy  winter  climate  probably  as 
much  as  ans^hing  else. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: How  many  of  the  73  new  Federal 
Judges  that  Congress  authorized  last 
year  have  been  appKiinted? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  practically  all 
have  now  been  appointed.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  there  are  only 
one  or  two  left  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  them  are 
Republicans,  if  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  proportion,  I 
would  say,  is  about  the  same  as  In  the 
case  of  previous  Republican  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  seems  adept  at  side- 
stepping. Can  he  not  give  me  a  better 
answer  than  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  number,  but  proportionately  I 
would  say  that  the  Republican  appoint- 
ments in  this  administration  are  better 
than  the  proportion  contrariwise  in  the 
last  administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  there  have  been  2  Republicans  in 
the  last  73  judges  appointed? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Oh,  there  have  been 
more  Republican  judges  appointed.  I 
know  of  four  Republican  appointments 
In  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  and  there 
are  many  others  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCULLOCn.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler],  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House,  is  Invariably  correct  In  his 
statistics.  However,  in  this  rapidly 
changing  world,  statistics  do  not  always 
tell  an  adequate  story.  Accepted  par- 
tisan judicial  appointments  of  the  past 
are  now  frowned  upon  by  many.  Includ- 
ing many,  if  not  most,  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties,  time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth;  they  must 
upward  still  and  onward,  who  would 
keep  abreast  of  truth" — James  Russell 
Lowell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Eisenhower 
rectified  this  great  imbalance  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  after  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  sitting  Jurists  at  the  end 
of  President  Truman's  term  were  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  When  President  El- 
senhower brought  this  imbalance  nearly 
to  balance  he  said  it  was  his  intention 
thenceforth  to  keep  the  Federal  Judiciary 
in  reasonable  balance.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  President  Ken- 
nedy would  have  been  more  advised  to 
follow  President  Eisenhower's  decision  as 
to  Federal  Judicial  appointments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
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jrlekl  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  If 
the  gentleman  will,  in  turn,  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  fV>nda. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  are  two  Repub- 
lican Judges  in  Florida  out  of  the  total 
of  eighL  Of  course,  the  reason  why 
additional  Judges  were  not  appointed 
was  largely  because  the  Congress  failed 
and  refused  to  act  on  the  additional 
Judgeship  requests  which  Florida  had 
been  presenting  for  a  nxmiber  of  years 
on  the  same  factual  data  basis  as  the 
new  district  is  being  created.  That  Is 
why  the  disproportionate  imbalance  con- 
tinues. If  the  Congress  had  acted  pre- 
viously and  expeditiously  on  the  new 
Judgeships  requested,  then  there  would 
not  be  that  substantial  imbalance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  on 
page  11  that  this  bill  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  financial  deputy  in  the 
redistricting  of  the  court  system  In 
Florida.  What  is  a  finance  deputy  in  a 
Federal  court?  Is  this  something  new? 
This  reference  appears  at  the  top  of 
page  11  of  the  report 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  means  one  of  the  deputies 
whom  the  Judge  appoints  handles  the 
finances.  There  Is  nothing  unusual  in 
this.  Most  courts  have  a  financial 
deputy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  money  does  he 
handle;  what  finances? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  handles  all  the  money 
that  is  paid  Into  the  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Binnitt]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  new  judicial  district  for  the  State 
of  Florida  is  long  overdue,  greatly 
needed.  We  all  are  aware  of  the  infre- 
quency  and  Justifiable  reluctance  with 
which  new  districts  are  created  through- 
out the  country,  but  just  as  compelling, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  the  facts  of  life  in  a 
very  fast  growing  section  of  our  Nation. 
Florida  has  had,  during  the  last  10 
years,  the  largest  proportionate  popula- 
tion growth  of  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  this  contiimes  to  mushroom. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  re- 
port on  S.  1824,  passed  by  the  Senate  to 
create  the  new  Florida  middle  Judicial 
district,  notes  that  as  far  back  as  1953, 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  meeting  in  the 
southern  district  of  Florida,  "urged  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  to  create  a 
new  judicial  district  as  the  only  solution 
to  the  many  problems  faced  from  the 
standpoint  of  Federal  jurisdiction  in  the 
State." 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  geographic 
change  in  the  two  Florida  districts  since 
1890  when  the  population  was  only 
some  390,000  and  mostly  concentrated 
in  the  northern  area.  Now  the  popula- 
tion Is  about  5  million  and  85  percent  of 
the  people  live  in  the  southern  district 
which  stretches  all  the  way  from  the 
Georgia  State  line  to  tropical  Key  West, 
a  distance  of  some  560  miles. 


In  the  last  20  years  alone,  the  case- 
load in  this  district  has  Jumped  125  per- 
cent. On  top  of  all  this  is  the  recently 
much  increased  criminal  load  In  the  last 
few  years  resulting  from  the  politically 
chaotic  situation  only  90  miles  away  In 
Cuba.  In  1959  and  1960,  for  example,  a 
total  of  98  defendants  alone  were 
charged  with  Illegal  exr>ortation  of  war 
materials.  The  hearings  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  reveal  that 
in  June  1960  the  district  had  711  crim- 
inal cases  imdlsposed  of,  the  highest 
pending  criminal  caseload  of  any  district 
in  the  Nation.  The  criminal  caseload 
per  Judge  was  230  at  this  time  compared 
to  107  nationally.  The  good  hard  work 
of  the  incumbent  Judges  in  the  southern 
district  has  amazingly  kept  the  average 
time  lapse  between  commencement  and 
termination  of  suits  to  even  below  the 
national  median  but  this  has  not  t>een 
achieved  without  much  expense  to  liti- 
gants and  the  Federal  Government  in 
traveling  ofiBclals  and  witnesses,  and  a 
large  contingent  of  visiting  judges  from 
outside.  In  1960,  for  example,  10  out- 
side judges  spent  a  total  of  501  days  In 
the  district. 

The  able  and  thorough  work  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  this  prob- 
lem, which  it  notes  in  Its  report,  "will 
become  even  more  exaggerated  with  each 
passing  year."  has  resulted  in  approval 
of  the  Senate  bill  to  create  the  Florida 
middle  Judicial  district  with  some  very 
helpful  amendments.  At  the  request  of 
the  bars  of  Madison,  Hamilton.  Suwan- 
nee, and  Columbia  Counties  tliese  coun- 
ties have  been  transferred  to  the  new 
middle  district  I  once  represented  this 
area  in  Congress  and  I  feel  that  their 
wishes  in  this  matter  will  relieve  an  un- 
due burden  on  the  single  northern  dis- 
trict judge  and  result  in  more  efBclency 
since  they  are  geographically  more  close 
to  Jacksonville.  The  House  version  of 
the  bill  also  makes  provision  for  the  ten- 
ure of  office  of  the  UJ3.  attorneys  and 
marshals  in  the  present  districts  and 
nomination  and  confirmation  of  a  new 
U.S.  attorney  and  marshal  for  a  third 
district.  The  judiciary  report  states  that 
the  transfer  of  the  counties  and  provi- 
sion for  nomination  of  new  court  offi- 
cials and  disposition  of  incumbents  has 
the  full  concurrence  of  both  the  local 
bar  associations  smd  the  district  Judges 
themselves.  The  committee  is  to  be 
highly  commended  on  working  out  this 
most  efficient  and  acceptable  solution  to 
what  could  have  been  a  delicate  situa- 
tion. I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  give  full  support  to  this 
proposal  which  will  provide  efficient  Ju- 
dicial administration  in  an  area  bur- 
dened by  a  mushrooming  population  and 
constituted  quite  differently  from  the 
situation  70  years  ago  in  Florida.  I  long 
ago  introduced  legislation  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  and  am  glad  to  endorse 
the  Senate  bill  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  needed  reforms. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  RoceksI. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cellkr]  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
here  has  as  its  purpose  the  creation  of  a 
third  Judicial  district  in  Florida.    That 

new  district  would  be  known  as  the 
middle  district,  and  would  be  created  by 
redrawing  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
two  Judicial  districts.  The  creation  of 
the  middle  district  would  not  increase 
the  number  of  Federal  Judgeships  In 
Florida,  and  would  require  no  sizable 
new  costs  to  the  Federal  Ooremment  be- 
yond the  nominal  s\un  needed  for  three 
additional  clerical  personnel.  However, 
by  redistricting  the  Federal  Judiciary  in 
Florida,  the  districts  would  be  more 
equitably  distributed  to  allow  greater  ef- 
ficiency In  the  administration  of  Justice. 

I  Introduced  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  change  as  well  as  to  allow  the  build- 
ing of  necessary  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  Federal  court  In  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fort  Myers,  and  Fort  Pierce.  TTie  pro- 
visions of  these  bills  were  incorporated 
as  amendments  to  S.  1824. 

One  additional  feature  of  8.  1824.  as 
amended,  is  the  provision  which  waives 
section  142.  Utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
in  order  to  authorize  construction  of  ad- 
ditional court  facilities  for  holding  of 
court  in  these  new  districts.  This  waiver 
would  allow  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts  to  tmdertake  future 
planning  for  such  facilities  when  condi- 
tions at  the  designated  sites  warrant 
such  action. 

8.  1824.  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering, has  passed  the  Senate.  I  Join 
the  Members  of  the  Florida  delegation 
in  commending  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellerI.  and  the  committee  for  their 
fine  efforts  and  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  this  bill.  The  Federal  Judiciary  in 
Florida,  along  with  the  many  bar  asso- 
ciations in  our  State,  conciirs  with  the 
committee  statement  that  the  need  for 
judicial  division  in  Florida  is  immediate 
and  necessary. 

The  two  present  districts  In  Florida 
have  an  Imbalance  in  population  and 
caseload  which  sharply  points  up  the 
need  for  redistricting.  The  northern  Ju- 
dicial district  comprises  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
The  southern  Judicial  district  as  now 
drawn  comprises  the  balance  of  85  per- 
cent. From  one  boundary  of  the  south- 
em  Judicial  district  to  the  other  is  a 
distance  of  560  miles  in  length. 

In  the  northern  district,  the  total  num- 
ber of  civil  cases  commenced  per  Judge- 
ship in  fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to  173. 
In  the  southern  district,  the  comparable 
figure  is  240.  The  national  average  of 
civil  cases  commenced  per  Judgeship  for 
fiscal  year  1961  amounts  to  173. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  the 
distinguished  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  approved  would  greatly  speed  the 
processing  of  justice  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. It  would  result  in  more  economical 
administration  of  justice  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  would  prove  a  great 
service  both  to  Florida's  legal  profession 
and  litigants  as  well.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  has  the  approval  of  the  entire 
Florida  delegation,  and  I  urge  its  passage 
by  this  House  in  order  that  these  present 
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inequities  in  our  Federal  Judiciary  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  remaining  time  as  we  have  on  this 
side  to  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 

LOCH 1 . 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  at 
the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  I  expect  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  I  should  Uke,  however, 
to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  not 
wish  my  position  on  this  bill  to  indicate 
a  position  on  others  seeking  to  create 
additional  Federal  district  courts  in 
other  States. 

I  am  advised  that  Ohio's  population 
is  now  about  10  million  people,  and  the 
records  show  that  we  are  second  in  in- 
dustrial production  and  fifth  in  agricul- 
tural production.  We  are  now  acc(»n- 
modating  ocean  shipping  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  We  are  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Ohio  River  with  the 
great  barge  lines  thereon.  So  we  have 
about  every  legal  controversy  that  any 
Federal  district  court  has  in  any  State  in 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  it  costs  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  to  create  and  maintam  a 
new  Federal  district  court.  I  would  es- 
timate that  it  would  cost  approximately 
$300,000  to  set  up  and  operate  this  new 
district  the  first  year  of  the  district.  If 
the  distance  for  travel  is  great  or  if  the 
caseload  is  heavy  in  any  given  district 
the  creation  of  a  district  court  will  not 
remedy  imwanted  conditions  that  the 
creation  of  a  new  division  of  a  district 
court  would  not  remedy.  So,  as  the  Na- 
tion's deficit  increases  from  day  to  day 
and  at  the  same  time  we  hear  people 
talking  about  reducing  taxes,  we  should 
begin  to  think  about  plugging  the  little 
holes  in  the  dike  where  thousands  of  dol- 
lars escape  which  in  the  aggregate  total 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment my  friend  from  Iowa  for  raising 
the  question  about  the  seasonal  assign- 
ment of  judges  from  one  district  or  one 
division  to  another.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  for  some  members  of  the  judiciary 
and  for  the  administrative  officers  there- 
of to  make  a  proper  appraisal  of  the 
caseloads  in  question  to  see  whether 
these  assignments  are  really  necessary 
and  are  in  the  public  good. 

You  know,  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress  created  more  Federal  judge- 
ships than  were  created  in  any  two  Con- 
gresses theretofore.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  name  more  Federal  judges  in  1 
year  of  office  than  his  predecessor  had 
in  4  years  of  office,  and  more  than  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  had  in  a  period  of  5 
years  in  office.  So  there  Is  or  should 
be  an  adequate  number  of  Federal  judges 
in  the  trial  courts  if  those  judges  in 
every  Instance  carry  a  reasonable  case- 
loful  and  if  there  be  discretion  and  real 
analytical  ability  exercised  in  the  assign- 
ment of  judges  from  districts  where  the 
caseload  is  not  heavy  to  those  places 
where  the  caseload  is  too  heavy. 

So  that  you  will  not  think  this  is  a 
partisan  political  statement,  I  would  like 


to  refer  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  upon 
which  I  serve,  to  the  record  of  Judge 
Kloeb.  in  the  western  division  of  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio.  Judge  Kloeb 
was  a  Democratic  Member  of  the  House 
when  he  was  appwinted  to  the  Federal 
district  court.  He  has  an  excellent  rec- 
ord, a  record  almost  beyond  compare, 
and  it  could  well  be  used  as  a  yardstick. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  suggest  to  Attorney  General 
Brownell  and  Attorney  General  Rogers 
and  through  them  to  the  President  that 
he  be  promoted  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
for  the  excellent  job  that  he  had  done, 
and  which  he  continues  to  do.  I  hope 
there  are  more  Federal  trial  judges 
who  equal  the  record  of  Judge  Kloeb  in 
the  next  4  years  than  there  have  been 
at  some  times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  State  of  Iowa  yields 
not  to  the  State  of  Ohio  as  to  Federal 
judges.  We  have  a  Democratic  former 
Federal  judge.  Henry  M.  Graven,  of  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  whose  repu- 
tation is  known  far  and  wide  as  a  work- 
ing judge.  Had  all  judges  carried  the 
caseload  and  the  workload  and  done  the 
justice  that  he  did — he  is  now  retired, 
having  retired  a  few  months  ago — the 
caseload  would  not  be  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  contribution  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  wish  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  know  that  I  am  not  lev- 
eling a  "shotgun  attack"  upon  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  in  general.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Federal  judges 
are  among  the  most  devoted,  hard- 
working people  to  be  found  in  any  activ- 
ity in  America.  It  is  only  the  cases  that 
were  described  at  length  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years  with  which  I  find 
fault. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  want  to  make  the 
record  clear,  although  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mtentionally  imply  it, 
but  we  have  many  hard-working  Judges 
in  Florida  likewise.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  have  a  backlog  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  nimiber  of  cases  in  Florida 
far  exceeds  the  national  average  and  has 
since  1945.  As  of  the  year  1961,  in  civil 
cases  the  national  average  was  173  per 
judge,  whereas  it  was  240  in  Florida.  In 
criminal  matters  the  national  average 
was  46  and  it  was  87  in  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (  Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
S.  1824,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  create  an  additional  judicial 
district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be 
known  as  the  middle  district,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


BRIDGB  AT  CAPE  HATTERAS  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE.  N.C. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  8983)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  in 
financing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  In  the 
State  of  North  CaroUna,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  Xacilitata  visitor  travel  wltmn  Caoe 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  i>ay  $600,000 
toward  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  Oregon  Inlet  between  Bodle  and  Hat- 
teras Islands,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
excl\islve  of  any  financing  for  which  the 
project  may  qualify  under  the  Federal  aid 
to  highway  laws:  Provided,  That  the  bridge 
shall  constitute  and  be  maintained  as  a  part 
of  the  State  highway  system. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  may  make  payments 
on  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  l»1dge  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1  of  this  Act  only  from 
funds  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House. 
H.R.  8983,  provides  for  a  contribution  by 
the  National  Park  Service  toward  the 
construction  of  a  2 -mile  bridge  across 
Oregon  Inlet  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore.  As  it  was  introduced, 
the  contribution  would  have  been  some- 
where around  $1  miUion.  As  reported,  it 
will  be  $500,000. 

The  usual  practice  in  the  national 
park  system  is  for  the  Government  to 
take  over  all  responsibility  for  construct- 
ing and  maintaining  whatever  roads, 
bridges,  or  ferries  are  necessary.  In  the 
normal  case,  it  does  the  entire  job  and 
pays  the  entire  cost.  Hatteras  is  unu- 
sual, in  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  been  doing  this  entire  job.  Now  it  is 
asking  for  a  little  help,  and  I  think  we 
should  give  it  to  them. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  The  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  recreational 
area  was  set  up,  as  are  other  units  of 
the  national  park  system,  for  the  entire 
Nation.    It  is  serving  that  purpose. 

Half  a  million  or  more  Americans  vis- 
it it  each  year.  They  come  from  all  over 
the  country.  Traffic  counts  show  that 
during  the  tourist  season  over  65  percent 
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of  the  vehicles  that  use  the  Oregon  Inlet 
ferries  come  from  outside  of  North 
Carolina. 

May  I  state  here  with  reference  to  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore,  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  purchased  and 
gave  the  Federal  Oovernment  the  entire 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  area. 

The  ferry  system,  which  the  State  op- 
erates free  of  charge  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  use  it.  has  become  incretisingly 
inadequate.  TrafQc  has  gone  up  in  the 
last  10  years  by  1,600  percent.  The  fer- 
ries carry  an  average  of  over  400  cars  a 
day  throughout  the  year  and  an  average 
of  760  during  the  tourist  season.  Peak 
days  reach  as  many  as  1,500  cars,  and, 
even  with  6  ferries  operating,  traflBc  has 
to  wait  as  much  as  4  hours  or  more  for 
transportation  across  the  inlet. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  quarrel 
about  the  need  for  a  bridge  to  replace 
the  ferry  system.  Nor  do  I  think  there 
can  be  any  legitimate  objection  to  the 
modest  contribution  of  $500,000  from  the 
Park  Service's  funds  which  H.R.  8983 
calls  for. 

May  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  say  "mod- 
est" and  not  "trivial." 

I  do  not  regard  $500,000  as  trivial, 
but  I  do  say  it  is  modest  in  comparison 
with  what  the  United  States  would  be 
paying  If  the  Hatteras  roads  and  ferries 
were  financed  as  they  are  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  where  there  are  national 
parks. 

In  addition.  I  point  out  that  the  new 
bridge  will  become  part  of  the  State 
highway  system,  presently  some  70  miles 
of  roads  within  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore.  The  entire  road  system 
is  constructed,  in  contrast,  as  is  normally 
the  case  where  construction  is  done  by 
the  Federal  park  S3rstem.  In  this  case  it 
Is  constructed  entirely  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  the  only  national 
park  we  have  where  the  State  has  con- 
structed the  entire  system  and  not  only 
the  construction  but  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  entire  road  system 
within  the  national  park.  It  will  be 
ton  free.  The  State  will  pay  for  Its 
maintenance  and  upkeep. 

I  must  point  out,  of  course,  that  North 
Carolina  shares  with  the  other  States 
in  Public  Roads  Administration  con- 
struction funds.  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration will  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  bridge  as  it  would  elsewhere. 
Even  so.  I  think  it  right  that  a  share  of 
the  cost — about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
cost,  about  one  fourth  of  the  State's 
share  of  the  cost — should  be  borne  from 
appropriations  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  That  Is  all  that  is  involved  in 
H.R.  8983. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  this  bill 
as  being  a  fair  and  equitable  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  yield  to  my 
chairmsm. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  RuthsrfordI  ex- 
plain to  the  House  Just  how  it  happens 
Uiat  the  State  of  North  Carolina  does 
pay  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  roads  In  this  particular  national  park? 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  from  the  very  beginning 
has  constructed  and  maintained  the  en- 
tire S3^tem.  This  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  park  system, 
and  at  that  time  they  started  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  system  and  have 
continued  It  although  now  it  Is  part  of 
the  national  psu-k  system. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrleld  further,  will  he  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  of  the  House  why 
it  Is  that  the  amendment  to  section  3 
Is  proposed  which  calls  for  an  additional 
authorization  for  this  partlctilar  appro- 
priation over  and  above  the  usual  ap- 
propriation that  the  Park  Service  now 
has? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  would  pre- 
vent the  normal  allotments  of  the  trails 
and  roads  funds  of  the  national  park 
system  being  diverted  to  this  particular 
one.  This  is  only  fair  and  equitable. 
The  present  ferry  system  which,  I  might 
say,  is  actually  within  the  Inventory  of 
the  national  park  system  is  being  loaned 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  $1  a 
year.  This  particular  request  comes  be- 
cause of  the  undue  amount  of  traffic  us- 
ing this  particular  ferry  system  which 
now  Is,  apparently,  inadequate.  There- 
fore, it  is  felt  that  the  national  park 
system  should  make  a  contribution  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  In  this  per- 
centage on  constructions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  special  consid- 
eration for  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  A  special  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  otherwise  this  bill 
would  conform  to  the  50-60  formula  of 
State  and  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  No,  sir;  nor- 
mally, this  would  be  considered  as  a  park 
project  because  the  entire  bridge  system 
is  within  the  national  park,  and  It  would 
be  constructed  100  percent  by  the  In- 
terior Department  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  must  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  special  consideration,  because 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  they 
must  get  the  money  out  of  the  regularly 
appropriated  funds  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  You  must  get  a  special  appro- 
priation for  this  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar appropriations.    Why  Is  this? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  It  Is  true  that 
the  fxinds  will  come  from  the  regular 
appropriations  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  This  will  not  be  allocated  or 
assigned  against  their  regular  roads  and 
trails  or  highways  In  the  national  park 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  reads  "only 
from  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
the  purpose." 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  This  Is  true,  but 
as  I  say,  it  will  be  appropriated  through 
the  national  park  system  but  will  not  be 
assigned  against  or  subtracted  from  Its 
national  system,  because  of  the  Increase 
of  traffic  over  the  present  ferry  system. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  unusual  situa- 
tion that  is  presented  in  this  bill,  be- 
cause in  all  of  our  national  parks  and 
monuments  the  Federal  Government 
maintains  and  builds  the  bridges  and 


roads.  When  the  Cape  Hatteraa  Na- 
tional Seashore  was  accepted  by  the 
Congress  as  a  national  seashore  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  people 
of  that  great  State  had  already  built  a 
fine  highway  syst«n.  They  were  so 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Congress  recog- 
nized this  unusual  feature  of  their  State, 
that  from  1937  until  the  present  time 
they  have  continued  to  maintain  the 
highways  in  the  national  seashore.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  informed 
me  that  when  Inquiry  has  been  made  as 
to  why  there  was  no  request  for  roads 
in  the  national  seashore  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras, the  answer  has  always  been  that 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Highway  Department  of  North  Carolina 
have  always  maintained  these  roads. 
They  tell  us  that  they  Intend  to  continue 
to  maintain  them. 

The  national  seashore  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras Is  composed  of  a  number  of  Islands, 
and  between  two  of  these  Islands,  both 
In  the  national  seashore,  at  the  present 
time  the  State  of  North  Carolina  oper- 
ates ferries.  They  do  it  free  of  charge. 
If  you  ever  travel  down  there  and  drive 
onto  one  of  these  ferries  you  will  find 
there  Is  no  charge.  This  In  and  of  Itself 
Is  significant  But  the  ferry  traffic  has 
Increased,  because  the  population  and 
the  popularity  of  this  Cape  Hatteras 
Seashore  has  Increased. 

FDr  example.  In  1950.  41,000  people 
visited  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Sea- 
shore. In  1961.  over  576,000  people 
visited  this  seashore.  In  1950  approxi- 
mately 8.900  automobiles  were  trans- 
ported, and  In  1961  almost  150.000  vehi- 
cles were  transported  on  this  ferry. 

If  you  have  ever  had  any  of  your  con- 
stituents stop  and  see  you.  especially 
during  the  rush  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  after  having  visited  Cape 
Hatteras  Seashore,  almost  with  one  ac- 
cord they  will  tell  you  that  they  appre- 
ciated It  but  that  they  were  compelled  to 
wait  as  long  as  6  hours  to  get  from  one 
part  of  this  seashore  to  the  other. 

What  this  bill  proposes  to  do  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
request  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  give  to  him  one-half  million  dol- 
lars to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  which  Is  2  miles  long  that  will 
connect  these  two  parts  of  the  seashore 
over  what  is  called  Oregon  Inlet.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  House  will  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill,  because  if  we 
do  not  the  alternative  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  then  spend  all  of  the 
money  necessary  to  build  a  2 -mile  bridge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  3  of  the  report, 
it  is  stated: 

The  Department  cannot  argue  convinc- 
ingly that  the  existing  ferry  service  Is  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  motor 
vehicle  travel  across  Oregon  Inlet  between 
Bodie  and  Hatteras;  but  it  Is  concerned  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  construction  of  a 
bridge,  as  a  basic  park  feature  necessary  to 
recreational  pursuits,  will  conflict  with  the 
provisions  In  the  act  of  August  17,  1937  (80 
Btat.  660:  16  UJB.C.  459a-2),  requiring  pres- 
ervation of  the  wilderness  of  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore. 
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Will  the  gentleman  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  why  the  Department  makes 
this  kind  of  a  statement? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  the  next  item 
I  was  about  to  mention,  and  it  Is  the  one 
concern  I  have  for  this  bill.  I  hope  the 
Department  will  accept  the  history  we 
are  now  making. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Cape  Hatteras 
Seashore  was  set  a^ide  was  because  It 
does  contain  some  unusual  wilderness 
area  that  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  United  States.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  influx  of  traffic  that  is  coming  over 
the  years  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  infringe  on 
certain  areas  of  the  seashore  which  is  of 
a  complete  wilderness  character. 

It  is  my  understanding,  from  discuss- 
ing this  with  peojde  in  the  National 
Park  Service,  that  they  will  not  extend 
any  roads  as  a  result  of  the  building  of 
this  bridge  into  the  wilderness  area: 
therefore,  the  wilderness  character  of 
the  area  seashore  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?    || 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
factual  and  actual  statement  regarding 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. The  State  of  North  Carolina,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated,  secured 
this  from  a  private  foundation.  It 
secured  thii;  facility  and  made  a  gift  of 
it  to  the  Federal  Government.  North 
Carolina  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  two  only  National  Seashore 
Parks  in  America,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  head  to  that  end  in  the  future  and  I 
trust  the  gentleman  will  point  out  the 
need  there. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  kind  and 
helpful  remiu-ks.  I  might  say  that  one 
other  feature  that  would  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  this  fund  or  au- 
thorize the  uppropriation  of  these  funds 
is  that  while  the  total  number  of  visitors 
is  large,  by  far  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple come  from  outside  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  If  you  eliminate  those  people 
who  work  at  Cape  Hatteras  and  the  sea- 
shore from  the  total  figure,  better  than 
80  percent  o'S  the  visitors  come  from  out- 
side the  Stane  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  relative  to  the 
views  of  the  Department,  that  this  would 
not  be  in  conflict  with  the  basic  Idea  of 
the  park,  would  not  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  progressive  step, 
erecting  a  biidge  across  Oregon  Inlet, 
rather  than  having  several  hundred  cars 
and  their  occ  ipants  waiting  some  4  to  6 
hours  and  sometimes  considerably  more 
delay  encoimtered  on  the  roadway  and 
as  a  result  would  be  obstructing  the  road- 
way as  well  as  the  side  of  the  road. 
whereas,  with  a  bridge,  they  could 
progress  across  the  inlet.  I  might  say 
that  we  are  writing  legislative  history 
that  this  does  not  give  an  open  book  to 
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the  o(»istructk>n  of  any  other  highways 
or  bridges  or  inlets  Into  the  Cape  Hat- 
teras area.  T^is  speotftes  only  one,  and 
that  is  the  Oregon  miet  Bridge  which 
has  been  approved  here. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Most  of  the  people  who  go  there 
to  this  seashore  are  going  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  out  to  the  seashore  itself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  quarrel,  and  I 
doubt  if  anyone  else  seriously  objects  to 
the  building  of  a  bridge.  Since  the  gen- 
tleman made  clear  the  concern  that  he 
has.  I  wonder  why  it  would  not  have  been 
well  to  have  written  a  provision  into  this 
bill  to  make  sui'e  that  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  the  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  being  put  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
put  in  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  cannot  be  put  in  un- 
der suspension,  but  I  think  the  history 
that  we  arc  writing  here  will  indicate  to 
the  Department  that  they  will  not  vio- 
late the  wilderness  area  principle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  disagree,  too,  with  the 
finance  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  a 
50-50  proposition,  since  this  is  to  be  a 
State  highway;  50-percent  State  and  50- 
percent  Federal  funds  but  without  the 
12 '  J -percent  provision  coming  out  of  the 
Federal  park  funds  or  through  the  Fed- 
eral park  system.  I  think  you  are 
creating  here  in  this  sort  of  a  situation 
a  rather  bad  precedent. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  sorry  to  disagree 
with  my  colleague,  because  if  this  bridge 
is  not  built  in  this  manner — and  the 
bridge  is  necessary — since  it  is  all  in  the 
park,  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
required  to  pay  100  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  is  not  the  pro- 
gram that  is  here  before  us  today.  If 
you  thought  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  build  all  of  the  bridge,  then 
that  should  have  been  the  legislation: 
not  this  kind  of  legislation,  which  gives 
the  State  apparently  12*2  percent  or  half 
a  milhon  dollars  to  use  in  its  State  allo- 
cation road  fund. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  come  forward  and  offered 
to  do  this,  and  this  money  will  be  allo- 
cated for  this  particular  purpose. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  rules  are 
su.sp>ended  and  this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner  ] . 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  for  his  wise 
and  objective  views  In  this  situation. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  realizes 
that  It  Is  a  three-way  responsibility. 
The  State  of  North  Carolij;ia  accepts  the 
resptmsibillty  of  maintaining  its  roads 
and  it  was  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
that  built  these  roads  when  the  pcu-k 
was  created.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina realizes  that  a  bridge  is  necessary 
there.  A  bridge  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  use  in  enjoying  75  miles 
of  ocean  front  that  the  State  of  North 


Carolina  gave  a  million  dollars  to  and 
gave  Its  own  park  in  the  creation  of  this, 
the  first  seashore  park  in  America. 

This  area  is  enjoyed  by  families — lit- 
tle children  and  people — who  are  not 
able  to  go  to  big  seaside  hotels  and  rent 
private  cottages.  Here  is  maintained  75 
miles  of  ocean  frcmt,  that  provides 
camping  grounds  and  playgrounds  for 
American  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  necessary  means 
in  order  for  the  public  to  get  across  Ore- 
gon Inlet,  which  is  totally  within  the 
national  seashore  park.  When  the  park 
was  built,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
was  maintaining  one  free  ferry.  The 
traffic  lias  increased  so  tremendously 
that  it  is  imbearable  for  those  who  wish 
to  recreate  in  this  area  to  get  from  one 
side  of  the  pai'k  to  the  other  side,  in  less 
than  2  or  3,  or  4  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  on 
several  occasions  to  carry  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House — the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolans],  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jknseh].  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  ToL- 
LirsoN],  and  other  Members  of  this 
House — down  there  to  see  this  situation. 
I  am  confident  they  recognize  the  value 
of  this  park  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said,  there  are  three  Coast  Guard 
installations  which  have  to  use  this  free 
ferry  across  Oregon  Inlet,  maintained 
at  State  expense,  as  well  as  one  large 
Navy  base.  Now,  the  Navy  base  is  built 
on  property  formerly  owned  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  It  did  not  cost 
the  Navy  Department  one  red  cent  for 
the  land  on  which  It  has  been  built,  be- 
cause the  State  of  North  Carolina  gave 
the  land  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Park  Service.  The  Park 
Service  In  turn  turned  part  of  the  land 
over  to  the  Navy  Department  on  which 
to  build  this  base  off  Cape  Hatteras.  It 
was  at  Cap*  Hatteras  where  there  was 
the  greatest  sinking  of  American  mer* 
chant  ships  and  other  ships  during 
World  Wars  I  and  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  a  fair  pro- 
position. I  think  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  very  generous.  Of 
course,  ve  are  very  proud  to  have  the 
visitors  come  to  the  park  from  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  We  are  glad  to 
have  all  of  the  people  from  the  50  States 
to  visit  North  Carolina.  This  park  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  to  create  similar  [>arks 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  North  At- 
lantic and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  the  committee  for  the  broiul  view 
which  they  have  taken  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  indicated,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  other  Members  of  Congress 
at  the  dedication  of  this  seashore  area. 
It  is  the  first  seashore  area  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bonker]  indicated, 
there  are  more  bills  In  the  hopper  to 
provide  for  such  areas,  and  others  wUl 
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come  along  at  a  later  date.  We  have 
one  up  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  the  cost 
involved  here  for  this  bridge  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  into  this  seashore 
area  will  be  far  less  than  any  amoimt 
we  put  into  the  other  seashore  areas 
that  we  establish  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  people  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  have  done  an 
exceptionally  fine  job  in  paying  the  cost 
of  this  seashore  area,  and  tf  any  bill 
ought  to  be  passed  because  of  what  the 
State  has  done  and  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  have  done  for  this  area  and 
the  p>eople  of  the  United  States,  because 
this  is  a  national  seashore  area,  this  bill 
ought  to  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  another  factor 
that  we  have  not  mentioned  sufficiently 
here.  If  this  bridge  were  built  as  a  part 
of  the  national  park  system  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  then  do  we  assume 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  also 
care  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge? 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  if  I 
read  it  correctly,  this  bridge  will  be  a 
part  of  the  State  highway  system  and 
the  maintenance  will  be  cared  for  by  the 
State  rather  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  BONNER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  that  as 
far  as  the  wilderness  part  of  the  park 
is  concerned  the  Federal  Government 
owns  the  property  involved  on  both  sides 
of  the  road.  So.  there  will  be  no  en- 
croachment on  any  park  provisions 
whatsoever.  The  Federal  Government 
owns  the  entire  75  miles  of  ocean  front- 
age, and  all  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
Federal  highway  with  the  exception  of 
the  lands  in  four  villages  at  Hatteras, 
Buxton,  Avon,  and  Rodanthe.  So  the 
Federal  Park  Service  generally  has  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  what  the 
committee  has  done,  and  I  think  with 
the  explanation  that  has  been  given  here 
this  House  will  vote  unanimously  for 
this  bill:  I  hope  so,  at  least. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman     from      Washington      [Mr. 

TOLLEFSON  ] . 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  privilege,  and  I  might  say 
very  great  pleasure,  to  visit  this  area  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past  12 
years.  This  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
and  most  popular  recreation  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  I  recommend  it  highly 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  should  they 
on  some  occasion  receive  an  invitation 
from  the  chairman  of  my  committee  to 
go  down  and  visit  it. 

During  those  12  years  I  have  seen  the 
number  of  people  visiting  this  area  grow 
tremendously.  It  has  been  my  convic- 
tion that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
number  of  people  visiting  this  area  has 


increased  so  tremendously  has  been  the 
activity  of  the  Park  Service  in  develop- 
ing this  beautiful  park  area.  It  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  in  the  country.  So  I  feel 
that  on  this  score  alone  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Park  Service  have  the 
responsibility  to  help  with  the  construc- 
tion of  this  bridge. 

Let  us  look  at  it  this  way.  The  bridge 
is  a  part  of  the  highway  in  any  highway 
system.  If  for  instance  a  portion  of  the 
highway  needed  to  be  replaced  on  either 
end  of  this  inlet,  there  would  not  be  any 
question  that  the  National  Park  Service 
would  have  the  responsibility  to  pay  for 
it.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
building  a  bridge  which  is  a  part  of  the 
highway. 

We  have  had  the  assurance  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  that  they  will 
maintain  the  highway.  Nonetheless,  the 
responsibility,  legally  and  actually,  is 
that  of  the  National  Park  Service.  So  I 
think  this  is  a  good  deal  for  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  the  offer  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  build  this 
bridge  and  to  pay  seven-eighths  of  the 
cost.  We  have  not  had  such  a  good  deal 
in  any  other  park  area.  I  think  if  the 
House  is  smart  it  will  approve  this  bill 
and  let  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pay 
seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge, 
which  is  the  responsibility  100  percent,  as 
I  see  it,  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

I  trust  the  House  will  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8983,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11131)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other 
puriJOses." 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1963 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11131)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  (3eorgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONIT&ENCK  Repokt  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  1977) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11131)  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"rnxE  I 

"Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish    or   develop   military    installations 
and    facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Insuillng  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  work*,  includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  the  following  projects: 
"Inside  the  United  States 
"Continental  Army  Command 
"(First  Army) 

"Port  Devens.  Maasachusetta:  Supply  fa- 
cilities  and    troop   housing.  $1,575,000. 

"Port  Dlx.  New  Jersey:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities.  •11.095.000. 

"(Second  Army) 

"Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania:  Commu- 
nity facilities.  9490.000. 

"Port  Knox.  Kentucky:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
medical  faculties,  and  community  facilities. 
t5.240.000. 

"Port  Meade.  Maryland:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities and  troop  housing,  tl. 473.000. 

"Port  Ritchie.  Maryland:  Medical  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  community  facili- 
ties. $2,032,000. 

"(Third  Army) 

"Port  Bennlng.  Oeorgla:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  utilities  and  ground  Im- 
provements, $3,764,000. 

"Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Operational 
and  traiblng  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities  and  utilities. 
$4,343,000. 

"Port  Campbell.  Kentucky:  Supply  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $1,989,000. 

"Port  McClellan.  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities and  troop  housing,  $1,352,000. 

"Port  Rucker.  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  troop  housing.  $3.- 
772,000. 

"Port  Stewart,  Georgia:  Oround  Improve- 
ments. $231,000. 

"(Pourth  Army) 

"Port  Bliss,  Texas:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research,  development 
and  test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  admin- 
istrative facilities  and  troop  housing.  $2.- 
503,000. 

"Port  Hood.  Texas:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and 
ground  Improvements,  $7,657,0<K). 

"Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Utilities,  $426.- 
000. 

"Port  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Operational  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities  and  troop  hovulng. 
$6,675,000. 

"(Plfth  Army) 

"Port  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Troop 
housing,  $1,260,000. 

"Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Utilities, 
$108,000. 
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"Port  Riley,  Kansas :  Operational  facilities, 
$444,000. 

"Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  tupply  facilities,  medical  fa- 
cilities. administratlTe  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  cotcmunlty  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $8,567,000. 

"(Slxtbi  Army) 

"Hunter-Llgge.t  Military  Reservation,  Cal- 
ifornia: Troop  housing,  $159,000. 

"Fort  Irwin,  Culifomla:  Community  facili- 
ties and  uUlitles  $653,0(K). 

"Port  Lewis,  Washington:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, mainteniince  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  commimlty  faculties,  $4,627,000. 

"Port  Ord,  California:  Operational  facili- 
ties, malntenam^  facilities,  medical  facul- 
ties. utUitles  and  ground  Improvements, 
$3,108,000. 

"Technical  Services  Facilities 
"(Ciiemlcal  Corps) 
"Army   Chemical    Gsnter,   Maryland:    Re- 
search, development  and  test  faculties,  and 
utiliUes.  $920,001). 

"Ougway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  Hospital 
and  medical  facUitlea,  and  uUllUes,  $1,109.- 
000. 

"(Corpa  of  Engineers) 

"Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  fac  lltles.  research,  development 
and  test   facilities,  and   utilities.  $2,000,000. 

"(O-dnance  Corps) 

"Aberdeen  Piovlng  Oround,  Maryland: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
$318,000. 

"Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot,  Pennsyl- 
vania:   Admlnlsirative   faculties,  $411,000. 

"Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabanut:  Administra- 
tive facilities,  $272,000. 

"Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois:  Administra- 
tive facilities,  $:  80.000. 

"White  Sands  Mlaslle  Range,  New  IfCexlco: 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities, 
and  hospital  and  me^tlcal  facilities,  $7,934,- 
000. 

"(Qusrtermaoter  Corps) 

"Port  Lee.  Virginia :  Conununlty  facilities 
and  utiUties,  $1.)«,000. 

"Utah  General  Depqt,  Utah:  Maintenance 
facilities,  $146,000.      1 1 

"(Signal  CkirfM) 

"Army  Radio  Receiving  Station,  La  Plata, 
Maryland:  UUU  ies,  $176,000. 

"Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Research  devel- 
opment and  test  facilities,  $462,000. 

"Fort  Monmoith.  N«w  Jersey:  Troop  hous- 
ing facilities.  $910,000. 

"West  Ck>ast  Relay  Transmitter  Station, 
CaUfornla:  Troop  housing.  $203,000. 

"(Medical  Service) 

"William  Beaumont  General  Hospital, 
Texas:  Troop  housing.  $202.(XX). 

"Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities.  $834,000. 

"Pitzsimons  '3eneral  Hospital,  Colorado: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities  and  troop 
housing,  $1,177,300. 

"(Traisportatlon  Corps) 
"Port  EustU,   Virginia:    Medical   facilities, 
$351,000.  11 

"United  States 'Military  Academy 
"United    States    MillUry    Academy,    West 
Point.  New  York:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
community   faculties,   $1,973,000. 

"Army  Components  (Commands 

"(United  ftates  Army  Air  Defense 

Ck>iiuuand) 

"Various  locstions:  Operational  facilities, 
supply  faclUtlciS,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing  rnd  utilities,  $7,729,000. 

"(Alatka  Command  area) 
"WUdwood     Station,     Alaska:      UtUitles, 
$55,000. 

"Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  Operation- 
al facilities,  $2)9.000. 


"(Pacific  Command  area) 

••Various  locations,  Hawaii:  Operational 
faculties  and  utUitles,  $167,000. 

"Outtide  the  United  States 
"(Army  Security  Agency) 
"Various  locations:   Operational  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and  utilities, 
$4,684,000. 

"Army    Component    Conunands 
"(Pacific  Command  area) 

"Korea:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance faciUtles,  supply  faclUtles,  adminis- 
trative faculties,  troop  bousing,  utilities  and 
ground  improvements,  $11,932,000, 

"Port  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities  and  utilities. 
$2,776,000. 

"Various  locations:    UtUitles,  $190,000. 

"(European  Coounand  area) 
"Prance:     Operational     facilities,     supply 
facilities  and  utiUUes,  $4,665,000. 

"Germany:  Operational  faculties,  naaln- 
tenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  utlUtles 
and  ground  Improvements,  $1,176,(X)0. 

"Classified  locations:  Operational  facili- 
ties, administrative  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utilities,  $3,705,000. 

"(Oaribbean  Command  area) 

"Fort  Allen,  Puerto  Rico:  Medical  faculties 
and  troop  housing.  $171,000. 

"Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone:  Operational 
faciUtles.   $411,000. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  faculties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting.  rehabUltatlng,  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appiirtenances.  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $2,000,000. 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  in  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorisation  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  imtional  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the  total  amount 
of  $15,000,0<K):  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Anny,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
September  30,  1963,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 
"Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  heading  'Inside 
THE  Untteo  States'  In  section  101,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'technical 
SEKVicEs  rACiLiTiES  (Corps  of  Engineers)' 
with  respect  to  Army  Map  Service,  Maryland, 
strike  out  '$1,913,000'  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  '$2,162,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  85-685,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 502.  '$110,797,000'  and  '$310,707,000'  and 
inserting  in  place  thereof  '$111,046,000'  and 
•$310,956,000',  respectively. 


-Bwc.     106.  (a)  Public     Law     86-600,     as 

amended,  is  amended  under  heading  'Inside 
THE  United  States'  in  section  101,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'technical 
SEHVICES  FACILITIES  (Chemical  Corps)',  with 
respect  to  Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah, 
strike  out  '$87,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
'$123,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'technical 
SEBViCES  FACTLiTiES  (Quartermaster  Corps)', 
with  respect  to  Sharpe  General  Depot,  Cali- 
fornia, strike  out  '$218,000'  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  '$248,0(X)'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'Continental 
Army  Command  (Plfth  Army)',  with  respect 
to  Port  Riley,  Kansas,  strike  out  '$1,332,000' 
and  Insert  In  place  thereof  •$1,490,000". 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-600,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 502,  •$79,275,000'  and  '$146 .205 .000'  and 
inserting  In  place  thereof  '$79,499,000'  and 
■$146,429,000',   respectively. 

"TITLE  n 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabUltatlng,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"Shipyard  FaclUties 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Boston.  Massachusetts: 
Troop  housing.  $80.0(X>. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton.  Washington: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $651,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  and  utUitles, 
$499,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $702,000. 

"Naval  Facility.  Nantucket,  Massachusetts: 
Operational  faculties,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,139,000. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London, 
Connecticut:  Supply  faciUtles,  and  troop 
housing,  $2,618,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance faciUtles,  and  utilities,  $2,304,000. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  faculties,  $462,- 
000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $899,000. 

"Naval  B<!pair  FacUlty,  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia:  Maintenance  facilities,  $477,000. 

"Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory, 
San  Francisco,  California:  Research,  develop- 
ment  and  test   faculties,   $2,534,000. 

"Fleet  base  facilities 

"Naval  Station,  Charleston.  South  CJaro- 
lina:  Operational  faciUtles,  administrative 
faciUtles,  community  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$4,320,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Key  West,  Florida:  Troop 
housing.  $563.0<X). 

"Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida:  Troop 
housing.  $766,000. 

"Naval  Statton,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  and  real  estate.  $3,333,000. 
"Naval  Weapons  FaciUtles 
"(Naval  air  training  stations) 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  KIngsvUle, 
Texas:  Maintenance  facilities.  $70,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Training  facilities,  $1,975,000. 

"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Meridian, 
Mississippi:    Community  facilities,   $274,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida:  Ad- 
ministrative faculties.  $130,000. 

"(Field  support  stations) 
"Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alasiui:  Troop  hous- 
ing, $1,791,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California: 
Operational  facilities.  $667,000. 
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"Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field.  Florida: 
UtUltles,  9490,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Administrative  facilities,  $130,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Florida: 
Troop  housing.  92,516,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Kodlak,  Alaska:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $91,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  California: 
Community  facilities,  $1,021,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  administrative 
facilities,  $261,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Ncffth  Island.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$1,112,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana,  Virginia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $262,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island:  Administrative  facilities,  $132,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington: Troop  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities. $1,898,000. 

"  ( Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  facilities,  $1,- 
180,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $562,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  $243,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Yuma, 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$2,013,000. 

"(Fleet  readiness  stations) 
"Naval  Ammunition  Dep>ot,  Concord.  Cali- 
fornia:   Community  facilities,  $189,000. 

"Naval  Propellant  Plant,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland :  Supply  faculties,  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $537,000. 

"(Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
stations ) 

"Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren, 
Vlrgrlnla:  Research,  development  and  test  fa- 
cilities. $2,042,000. 

"Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Johnsville, 
Pennsylvania:  Troop  housing,  $585,000. 

"Naval  Air  Material  Center,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania :  Administrative  facilities 
$482,000. 

"Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  supply  facili- 
ties, and  research  development  and  test  facil- 
ities, $3,647,000. 

"Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,  $3,280,000. 

"Supply  Facilities 

"Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia- 
Operational  facilities,  $218,000. 

"Naval  Regional  Accounts  Office,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facili- 
ties, $250,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 
"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
conununity  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  Improvements,  $4,884,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Schools.  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia :  Training  facilities.  $990,000. 

"Service    School    Facilities 

"Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Troop  housing,   $5,027,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Plant,  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Administrative  facilities,  $128,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois:  Training  facilities,  $1,592,000. 

"Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek, 
Virginia :  Training  facilities,  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $1,773,000. 

"Officer  Candidate  School.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:    Troop   housing,   $2,772,000. 


"Fleet  Antisubmarine  Warfare  School. 
San  Diego,  California:  Training  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,537,000. 

"Medical  Facilities 

"Naval  Hospital,  Long  Beach,  California: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties  and    ground    Improvements,    $7,223,000. 

"Naval  Aviation  Medical  Center.  Pensacola. 
Florida:  Training  facilities,  and  research,  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities.  $3,825,000. 

"Naval  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities,  $190,000. 

"Communication  Facilities 
"Naval    Radio    Station.    Kodiak.    Alaska: 
Utilities,  $117,000. 

"Office  of  Naval  Research  Facilities 

"Naval  Research  Laboratory.  District  of 
Columbia:  Research,  development  and  test 
facilities,   $5,582,000. 

"Naval  Training  Device  Center.  Port  Wash- 
ington. Long  Island,  New  York:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  $265,000. 

"Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

"Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  and  utilities,  $572,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Agana.  Guam:  Real  es- 
tate. $133,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Argentla.  Newfoundland. 
Canada:  Operational  facilities.  $71,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility.  Futema.  Oki- 
nawa: Maintenance  facilities,  and  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $1,976,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Iwakunl.  Ja- 
pan :  Troop  housing,  $679,000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $495,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:   Maintenance  facilities,  $57,000. 

"Fleet  Activities,  Okinawa :  Utilities.  $144,- 
000 

"Naval  Air  Facility.  Slgonella.  Sicily,  Italy: 
Operational  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
cilities, $935,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 

"Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, troop  housing  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities  and  ground  Improvements. 
$7,679,000. 

"Medical  Facilities 

"Naval  Hospital.  Yokosuka,  Japan:  Hos- 
pital facilities,  $118,000. 

"Conununlcation  Facilitlefi 
"Naval    Communication    Station.    Asmara, 

Eritrea:     Operational    facilities,    and    troop 

housing.  $4,346,000. 

"Naval  Communication  Station.  Flnegay- 

an,  Guam:  Utilities.  $166,000. 

"Yards  and  Docks  Facilities 

■Public  Works  Center.  Guam:  Utilities. 
$5,688,000. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  resettlement,  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  in  the  total  amount  of 
$89,330,000. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  naval  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  consider- 
ations, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  construc- 
tion for  Inclusion  In  the  next  military  con- 


struction authorization  Act  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  interests  of  national  sec\irlty. 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities,  and  equipment,  in  the 
total  amount  of  Si  5,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  his  designee, 
shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1963,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  161,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended  in 
section  201  under  the  heading  "Continental 
Unh-ed  States'  and  subheading  "aviation 
FACILITIES  (Special  Purpose  Air  Stations)', 
with  respect  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Lake- 
hurst,  New  Jersey,  by  striking  out  "$17,911,- 
0(X)"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  '$18,263.- 
000". 

"(b)  Public  Law  161,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  502.  the  amounts 
'$309,134,600'  and  '$579,301,300'  and  in- 
serting respectively  in  place  thereof  '$309,- 
486.600'  and  $579,653,300'. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  86-600,  as 
amended,  is  amended  In  section  201  under 
the  heading  'Inside  the  United  States'  and 
subheading  'sekvice  school  rAciLrriEs'.  with 
respect  to  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
Maryland,  by  striking  out  '$6,000.0(X)',  and 
inserting   in   place   thereof  '$8,606,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  8&-500.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of 
section  502.  the  amounts  '$87,075,000'  and 
'$130,666,000'  and  inserting  respectively  in 
place  thereof  •$89,680,000'  and  '$133,271,000" 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  87-57  Is  amended 
In  section  201  under  the  heading  Inside 
the  Untteo  States'  and  subheading  'serv- 
ice SCHOOL  facilities'.  With  respect  to  the 
Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland,  by 
striking  out  '$9,687,000'.  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  '$12,006,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  87-57  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  In  clause  (2)  of  section  602.  the 
amounts  '$79,239,000'  and  '$138,344,000',  and 
inserting  respectively  In  place  thereof 
$81,558,000'   and   '$140,663,000'. 

"Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
his  designee,  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years  for  the  purpose  of  providing  water  for 
military  installations  located  at  or  near 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 

"title  m 

"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establLsh  or  develop  military  installa- 
tior-?  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances,  util- 
ities, and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects : 

"Inside  the  United  States 
"Air  Defense  Command 

"Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical  facilities,  and   real   estate,   $2,812,000. 

"Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $1,310,000. 

"Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,    and    supply    facilities.    $352,000. 
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"K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and   community   facilities.   $1,477,000. 

"Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base.  Sault  Salnte 
Marie,  Mlchlgun:  Training  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $648,000. 

"Klngsley  Field,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $464.00(i. 

"Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Mlnot.  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supily  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $1,868,000. 

"Paine  Field,  Everett,  Washington:  Opera- 
tional facilities.,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
real  esUte,  $2,698,000. 

"Richards-G<;baur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City,    Missouri      Medical    facilities,   $158,000. 

"Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base.  Mount  Clemens. 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities  and  real 
estat«,  $179,000. 

"Spokane  International  Airport,  Spokane, 
Washington:  Operational  facilities,  $80,000. 

"Suffolk  County  Air  Force  Base,  West- 
hampton  Beach,  New  York:  Operational 
facilities,  med:cal  facilities,  and  real  estate. 
$867,000. 

"Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Maintenanoe  facilities  and  utilities. 
$241 ,000. 

"Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

"Grlfllss  Air  Force  Base.  R<Mne.  New  York: 
Maintenance  facUltlee,  $206,000. 

"Heath  Malrtenanoe  Annex,  Newark,  Ohio: 
Maintenance  facilltlee,  $1,676,000. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital 
facilities,  adm.nlstratlve  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,  $5,116,000. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Range.  Lakeside.  Utah: 
Mantenance  fiicilltiea.  supply  facilities,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $7,681,000. 

"McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento. 
California:   Oi>eratioaal  facilities.  $2,976,000. 

"Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon,  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  and  administrative 
facilities.  $389,000. 

"Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  $6,700,000. 

"Wrlght-Pa.terson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Training  facilities,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  teat  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $14,840,000. 

"Air  Force  Systems  Command 

"Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tullahoma,  Tenneaaee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities.  $2,462,000. 

"Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Muroc,  Califor- 
nia: Researcli,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties, $2,934,000. 

"Eglin  Air  Force  Base  Valparaiso,  Flor- 
ida: Research,  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties, $282,000j  > 

"Holloman  Air  #^ce  Base.  Alamogordo, 
New  Mexico:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  $619,000. 

"Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford. 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  utilities,  and  real  es- 
tate, $1,540,000. 

"Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Hospital  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing-,  and  utilities,  $6,335,000. 

"Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research 
Site,  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities.  $46,000. 

"Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Research,  de-/elopment,  and  test  facilities, 
and  administrative  facilities.  $7,934,000. 

"Air  Training  Command 

"AmariUo  Air  Force  Base,  Amarlllo,  Texas: 

Maintenance  facilities,   and    troop   housing. 

$351,000. 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Rantoul.  Illinois: 

Training    facilities,    maintenance    facilities, 

community  ffkCUitles,  and  utilities,  $1,731,000. 


"Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma,  Alabama: 
Training  facilities,  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities, $297,000. 

"James  Connally  Air  FcM-ce  Base.  Waco, 
Texas:  Troop  housing  and  utilities,  $191,000. 

"Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Blloxl,  Mississippi: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  hotislng,  and 
community  facilities,  $1,288,000. 

"Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $5,088,000. 

"Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  $123,000. 

"Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  facil- 
ities, and  troop  housing,  $1,441,000. 

"Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $37,000. 

"Air  University 

"Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery, 
Alabama:  Utilities,  $245,000. 

"Alaskan  Air  Command 

"Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks.  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities,  $809,000. 

"Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,939,000. 

"Galena  Airport,  Galena,  Alaska:  Mainte- 
nance facilities.  $135,000. 

"King  Salmon  Airport,  Naknek,  Alaska: 
Operational  facilities,  $494,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities,  $1,607,000. 

"Headquarters  Command 
"Andrews   Air  Force   Base,  Camp   Springs. 
Maryland:     Operational     facilities,     mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  administrative  facilities, 
$1,270,000. 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 
"McGulre    Air    Force    Base,    Wrlghtetown, 
New  Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  $269,000. 

"Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  $71,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Altus.  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $120,000. 

"Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin,  Texas: 
Community  facilities,  $350,000. 

"Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base.  Blj'thevlUe, 
Arkansas:    Operational  facilities,  $50,000. 

"Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  In- 
diana:   Operational  facilities.  $210,000. 

"Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:    Community  facilities,  $154,000. 

"Castle  Air  Force  Base.  Merced,  California: 
Maintenance   facilities,   $229,000. 

"Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $170,000. 

"Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus, 
Mississippi:    Operational   facilities.   $71,000. 

"Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Bangor.  Maine:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  supply  facilities,  $473,000 

"Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Abilene.  Texas: 
Operational  facilities,  $6,027,000. 

"Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities.  $416,000. 

"Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington:  Maintenance  facilities.   $120,000. 

"Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Training  facilities,  $276,000. 

"Larson  Air  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake, 
Washington:  Maintenance  facilities,  $160,000. 

"Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $416,000. 

"Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus, 
Ohio:  Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
facilities,  $614,000. 

"Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone.  Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, $255,000. 

"March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia:  Operational  facilities,  $96,000. 


"McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $380,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Hospital  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
tro<^  hovislng  and  utilities,  $8,550,000. 

"Pease  Air  Force  Base,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire:  Operational  facilities,  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $449,000. 

"Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New   York:    Maintenance   facilities,   $60,000. 

"Turner  Air  Force  Base.  Albany.  Georgia: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $394,000. 

"Walker  Air  Force  Base,  Roswell.  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $276,000. 

"Westovcr  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Massachusetts:  Operation  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  medical  facilities, 
$601,000. 

"Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Mich- 
igan: Operational  facilities,  and  community 
facilities,  8502,000. 

"Tactical  Air  Command 

"Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  Clovls,  New  Mex- 
co:  Operational  facilities,  $300,000. 

"England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria.  Lou- 
isiana: Operational  facilities.  $140,000. 

"George  Air  Force  Base,  Victorvllle,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $392,000. 

"Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia: Operational  facilities,  and  hospital 
facilities,  $3,157,000. 

"Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix.  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
facilities,  $401,000. 

"Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  and   utilities,  $3,136,000. 

"Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $4,763,000. 

"Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Smjrrna,  Tennes- 
see: Operational  facilities,  $418,000. 

"Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  Oolds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  utilities,  $452,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
"Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
facilities,  and  utUitles,  $733,000. 

"Special  Faculties 
"Various  locations:   Operational   facilities, 
$3,176,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"Caribbean  Air  Command 

"Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
eration facilities,  $1,747,000. 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 
"Various   locations:    Operational   faculties 
$112,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Force 

"Various  locations:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  troop  housing,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $11,116,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

•Ramey  Air  Force  Base.  Puerto  Rico:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $50,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$221,000. 

"United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
troop  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
UtUitles,  $5,435,000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
"Various  locations:   Operational  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
faculties,  and  utilities,  $8,836,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 
"Various  locations:    Operational  facilities, 
troop    housing,    community    facilities,    and 
utilities.  $2,642,000. 
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■Special  FadUtles 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
$3,314,000. 

"SBC  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acqxiirlng,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acqulsltkm.  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In   the   total  amount  of  $564,365,000. 

"Sec  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
strxicUon  made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by:  (a)  unforeseen  se- 
cxirity  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or  (d)  im- 
proved production  schedules,  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determine  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Interests  of 
national  security,  and  in  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabil- 
itate, on  install  permanent  or  temporary  prib- 
lic  worlES,  including  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  appxirtenances.  utilities,  and 
equipment,  in  the  total  anK>unt  of 
$15,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Che  Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  BepresenUtlves,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  uiKlertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  will  ex- 
pire as  of  September  30,  1963.  except  for 
those  public  works  projects  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pxxrsuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  date. 

"Sk.  S04.  (a)  Public  Law  86-500.  as 
amended,  la  amended  In  section  301  under 
the  heading  'Insidk  thk  UNrrco  Statss'  and 
subheading  'headquarters  command',  with 
respect  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Camp 
Springs.  Maryland,  by  striking  out  '$3,109,000" 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  •$3,394,000". 

"(b)  Public  Law  96-500,  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  503  the  amounts  of  '$306,035,000" 
and  '$728,605,000'  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  '$206,220,000"  and  '$728,790,000',  re- 
spectively. 

"Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  snbject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  610,  may  estab- 
lish or  develop  military  installations  and  fa- 
cilities by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
eqtilpment,  for  defense  agencies  and  activities 
(other  than  the  military  departments  and 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense) ,  for  the  following 
projects : 

"Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

"Armed  Forces  Radlobiology  Research  In- 
stitute, National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda,  Maryland :  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  $968,000. 

"Various  locations:  Utilities,  $193,000. 
•Tiefense  Communications  Agency 
"NORAD  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:    Operational   facilities,   $1,446,000. 

"Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

"Metropolitan  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, area;  Administrative  facilities  and 
utilities,  $3300.000. 

"Defense  Sup>ply  Agency 
"Cameron    Station,    Alexandria,    Virginia: 
Operational   facilities,   administrative   facil- 
ities, and  utilities,  $3,590,000. 


"Colmnbas  Geiteral  Depot,  Columbus, 
Olxio:  Administrative  facilities  and  utaities. 
$3,191,000. 

"OenUle  Air  Farce  StaUon,  Dayton.  Ohio: 
AdminlstraUve  facilities,  $1  j296.00a 

"ICilitary  Indxutrlal  Supply  Agency.  Phil- 
adelphia, PennsylTaiila:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, $1,020,000. 

•Tfational  Security  Agency 

"Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Operational  facil- 
ities, administrative  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$12,870,000. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  community 
faculties,  and  utilities.  $6,276,000. 

"Tm,B    V MaJTAKT    FAJfn.T     HOUSING 

"Ssc.  501.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing Improved  management  and  administra- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
family  housing  programs  there  Is  hereby 
established  on  the  books  of  the  Tnnsury 
Department  the  Department  of  Defense  fam- 
ily housing  managen>ent  account  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'management  ac- 
count' ) . 

"(b)  The  management  account  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
a  single  account.  Into  such  account  there 
shall  be  transferred  ( 1 )  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  the  funds  established  pursuant  to 
subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  404  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955.  and  (2)  ap- 
propriations hereafter  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  for  the  purpose  of,  or  which 
are  available  for,  the  payment  of  costs  aris- 
ing In  connection  with  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, replacement,  addition,  expansion, 
extension,  alteration,  leasing,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  family  bousing,  including 
the  cost  of  principal  and  Interest  charges, 
and  insiirance  premiums,  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  such  housing, 
and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  payable 
under  section  322(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

"(c,  Obligations  against  the  management 
account  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  the 
costs  referred  to  In  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
and  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  404 
of  tite  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  (42 
U.S.C.  1594a.  (g)  and  (h))  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

"Sac.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at 
the  locations  hereinafter  named,  family 
housing  units,  in  the  numbers  hereinafter 
listed,  but  no  construction  shall  be  com- 
menced at  any  such  locations  in  the  United 
States,  until  the  Secretary  shall  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Administrator,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  as  to  the  availability 
of  adequate  private  housing  at  such  loca- 
tions. The  authority  to  construct  housing 
under  this  title  shall  Include  the  authority 
to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in  land,  by 
gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Oovemment- 
owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

"(1)  For  Department  of  the  Army:  Inside 
the  United  States  and  Caribbean.  3.725 
units.  $50,686,500. 

"Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  150  units. 

"Petroleum  Distribution  Pipeline,  Alaska. 
19  uniU. 

"Fort  Richardson.  Alaska,  100  units. 

"Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas.  33  tinlts. 

"Sharpe  General  Depot,  California,  40 
units. 

"Fltzslmons  General  Hospital,  Colorado,  50 
units. 

"Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  380  units. 

"Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot,  Colorado,  18 
units. 

"Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colorado,  44 
units. 


"Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  1S2  units. 

"U.S.  Army.  Hawaii,  250  unlU. 

"Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  100  units. 

"Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  300  imlU. 

"Vart  Ritchie,  Maryland.  170  units. 

"Plcatinny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey.  40  units. 

"Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania.  36  uiUts. 

"Charleston  Transportation  Depot.  South 
Carolina.  10  units. 

"Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  304  units. 

"Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah.  67  units. 

"Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  100  units. 

'Taciflc  Side.  Canal  Zone,  500  units. 

"Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone.  30  units. 

"Fort  Allen.  Puerto  Rico.  53  units. 

"Outside  the  United  States  and  Caribbean, 
364  units,  $6,485,000. 

"Army  Security  Agency,  location  04,  60 
units.  $900,000. 

"Army  Security  Agency,  locatloo  13,  157 
units.  $2,723,000. 

"Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa,  147  unite,  $2,. 
862,000. 

"(3)  Department  of  the  Navy:  Inside  the 
United  States  and  Caribbean.  3.706  xmlts, 
$71,015,000. 

"Naral  Station.  Adak,  Alaska,  250  unite. 

"Naval  Air  Stetion.  Alameda.  Calif omki, 
500  unite. 

"Naval  Radio  SUtlon.  Dixon.  California,  7 
unite. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia. 4(X)  unite. 

"Naval  Station.  Long  Beach,  California,  250 
unite. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  California, 
400  \inlte. 

"Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton, 
California.  400  unite. 

"Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California,  500 
unite. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field.  Florida.  200 
unite. 

"Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City.  Fknida.  40  units. 

"Naval  Air  StaUon.  Sanford.  Florida.  10 
unite. 

"MarliM  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  300  unite. 

"Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Civesapeake 
Bay  Annex,  Maryland,  6  units. 

"Naval  Base,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
150  unite. 

"Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  New  Jer- 
sey, 48  unite. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  New  Tork.  New  Tork, 
8  unite. 

"Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvfoila,  45  unite. 

"Naval  Supply  Onter,  Cheatham  Annex. 
Virginia.  50  unite. 

"Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia,  16  unite. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  Virginia,  35 
unite. 

"Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia, 100  unite. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Sabana  Seca.  Puerto 
Bico,  104  unite. 

"Outelde  the  United  States  and  Caribbean, 
200  units,  $7,000,000. 

"Naval  StaUon,  Argentia,  Canada,  300 
units,  $7,000,000. 

"(3)    For  Department  of  the  Air  Force:  In- 
side  the   United   States.   5,865   units.  $110,- 
137,000. 
"Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  160  unite. 
"Elmendorf    Air   Force  Base.   Alaska.   290 
unite. 

"Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California.  14 
unite. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
200  unite. 

"Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  3(X)  unite. 

"Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  190 
unite. 

"Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Maine,  3(X)  unita 
"K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force   Base,  Michigan, 
400  unita 

"Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan,  400 
unite. 
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'Wurtsmlth  Air  Fotce  Base,  Michigan,  300 
unite. 

"Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  Montana,  200 
unite. 

"QrllBas  Air  Force  Base,  New  Tork,  136 
unite. 

-Hancock  Field,  New  Tork,  100  unite. 

"Suffolk  County  Alt  Force  Base,  New  Tork, 
100  unite. 

"Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina,  300 
unite. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North  Da- 
kota, 300  unite. 

"Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota,  430 
unite. 

"Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Okla- 
homa, 1(X)  unite. 

"Kingsley  Field.  Oregon,  300  unite. 

"Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Utah,  300  unite. 

"Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  300 
unite. 

"Paine  Field,  Washington.  100  unite. 

"Various  locations:  946  relocatable  unite. 

"Outside  the  United  States.  930  units, 
$18,670,000. 

"Clark  Air  Base,  Philippine  Islands.  150 
unite,  $2,790,000. 

"Kadena  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  500  units. 
$9,900,000. 

"Site  1-D,  300  units,  $4,540,000. 

"Site  10-C.  80  unite.  $1,440,000. 

"Sec.  503  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
his  designee,  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  al- 
terations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorised  by  law  of  family 
housing  unite  at  various  locations  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  have 
not  been  designated  as  public  quarters. 
Unite  so  Improved  shall  be  designated  public 
quarters. 

"(b)  No  family  housing  unit  may  be  im- 
proved at  a  total  cost  of  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  cost  of  construc- 
tion prescribed  by  thta  Act  for  an  equivalent 
unit  of  new  family  housing. 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Sections  4774 ( f )  and  9774(f) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"•(f)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hU 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  sur- 
vey of  the  family  housing  needs  at  any  In- 
stallation where  the  construction  of  family 
housing  is  authorized,  that  the  construction 
of  four- bedroom  unite  for  enlisted  men  is 
required,  such  unite  may  be  constructed  with 
a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  feet  or  less.' 

"(b)  Section  7574(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  any  installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  units  for  enlisted  men  is  re- 
quired, such  units  may  be  constructed  with 
a  net  floor  area  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  square  feet  or  less.' 

■(c)  Sections  4774(g)  and  9774(g)  of  Utle 
10.  United  States  Codie,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(g)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  an  Installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing Is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom  unite  for  ofllcers  holding 
grades  below  maJcM*  is  required,  such  unite 
nuiy  be  constructed  with  a  net  floor  area  of 
one  thousand  four  hundred  square  feet  or 
less.' 

"(d)  Section  7574 (o)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  determines,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
of  the  family  housing  needs  at  an  installa- 
tion where  the  construction  of  family  hous- 
ing Is  authorized,  that  the  construction  of 
four-bedroom     unite    for     ofllcers     holding 


grades  below  lieutenant  commander  or  equiv- 
alent Is  required,  such  unite  may  be  con- 
structed with  a  net  floor  area  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  square  feet  or  less.' 

"8»c.  505.  Section  516  of  the  Act  of  July  16, 
1956  (69  Stat.  334.  353) ,  as  amended  (75  Stat. 
96,  111),  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  'tacUcal'  in  the  third  line  of  the 
section. 

"Sec.  606.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations : 

"(a)  the  cost  per  family  unit  shall  not 
exceed — 

"$33,000  for  generaU  w  equivalent; 

"$19.8(X)  for   colonels  or  equivalent; 

"$17,600  for  major  and/or  lieutenant 
colonel  or  equivalent; 

"$15,400  for  all  other  commissioned  or  war- 
rant officer  personnel  or  equivalent; 

"$13,300  for  enlisted  personnel; 
except  that  when  such  unite  are  constructed 
outelde  the  continental  United  States  cm-  in 
Alaska,  the  average  cost  per  unit  of  all  such 
unite  shall  not  exceed  $33,000.  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  individual  cost  exceed 
$40,000. 

"The  cost  limitations  provided  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  applied  to  the  five-foot  line. 

"(b)  No  project  in  excess  of  50  unite  at  a 
specific  location,  other  than  those  con- 
structed outelde  the  continental  United 
States  or  In  Alaska,  shall  be  constructed 
at  an  average  unit  cost  exceeding  $17,500, 
including  the  coste  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 

"(c)  No  family  housing  unit,  other  than 
those  constructed  outelde  the  continental 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $36,000. 
Including  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  coste  of  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  cost  of 
the  family  unit  shall  Include  ranges,  refrig- 
erators, shades,  screens,  and  fixtures. 

"Sec.  507.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated 
after  December  31,  1962,  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  leasing,  addition,  extension, 
expansion,  alteration,  or  operation  and 
maintenance  of  family  housing  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds  has 
been  authorized  by  legislation  enacted  after 
such  date. 

"rrrLE  vi 
"General  Provisions 

"Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3734 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  539,  40  U.S.C.  259,  367),  and  sections 
477(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  The  authority  to  place  permanent  or 
temporary  Improvementa  on  land  Includes 
authority  for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  Incident  to 
construction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  the  land  Is  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  author- 
ity to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  intereste  In  land  (Including  temporary 
use) ,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

"Sec  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purp>06e8  of  this  Act,  but  appropri- 
ations for  military  construction  projects  au- 
thorized by  tlUes  I,  n,  HI,  and  IV  shall  not 
exceed — 

"(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$101,743,000;  outelde  the  United  States,  $29, 
699,000;  section  103,  $2,000,0(X);  section  103, 
$15,000,000;   or  a  total  of  $148,442,000: 

"(2)  for  Utle  11:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$86,871,000;  outelde  the  United  States.  $33,- 


487.000;  section  202,  $89,330,000;  section  203. 
$15,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $213,688,000; 

"(3)  for  UUe  III:  Inside  the  United  Stetes, 
$131,651,000;  outelde  the  United  States,  $33.- 
463,000;  section  302,  $564,265,000;  section  303, 
$16,000,000;  or  a  total  of  $743,379,000; 

"(4)   for  title  rV:  a  total  of  $33,650,000; 

"(6)  for  tlUe  V:  For  housing  imlte  to  be 
constructed  under  section  601  for  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  $57,171,600;  Etepartment 
of  the  Navy,  $78,016,000;  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  $128,797,000;  or  a  total  of  $263.- 
983,500. 

-'Sec.  603.  Any  of  the  amounte  named  in 
tiUe  I,  U,  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In 
the  dlscreUon  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  6  per  centum  for  projecte  in- 
side the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska) 
and  by  10  per  centum  for  projecte  outelde 
the  United  States  or  In  Alaska,  If  he  deter- 
mines in  the  case  of  any  particular  project 
that  such  Increase  (1)  is  required  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  meeting  unusual  variations 
in  cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  proj- 
ect, and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
coste  of  all  projecte  In  each  such  UUe  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projecte  In  that 
UUe. 

"Sac.  604.  Whenever — 

"(1)  The  President  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  3313(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  contracte  made  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  installations  and  fa- 
cilities In  fco-elgn  countries  would  Interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracte 
from  the  requiremente  of  that  section. 

"Sec  605.  Contracte  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  fc«-  performance  within 
the  United  States,  and  Ito  possessions,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  because  such  Jurisdiction 
and  supervision  Is  wholly  Impracticable  such 
contracte  should  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  another  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency,  and  shall  be 
awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, if  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departmente 
shall  report  semiannually  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracte awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

"Sec  606.  As  of  July  1,  1963,  all  authori- 
zations for  military  public  works  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment or  development  of  military  instal- 
lations and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained in  Acta  approved  before  June  9,  1960, 
and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by 
a  later  authorization  are  repealed,  except — 

"(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acta  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

"(3)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projecte  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracte  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
July  1,  1963,  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor; 
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**(3)  notwitbstaiKiing  tbe  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1961  v^&  Stat. 
96.  110) .  the  authorization  for — 

"(a)  utUities  in  the  amount  of  (2.300.000 
at  Fcdrt  Campbell.  Kentucky,  that  is  con- 
tained la  title  I.  section  101,  under  the  head- 
ing 'Iksxbk  thz  UNnxD  Statxs'  and  subhead- 
ing 'rau)  roRczs  FAcn-rnis  (Third  Army 
Area)'  of  the  Act  of  August  10.  1959  (73 
Stat.  302.  303); 

"(to)  maintenance  faculties  In  the  amount 
of  9330.000  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range, 
Point  Mugu.  California,  that  is  contained  in 
title  II,  section  201,  under  the  heading  'In- 
STDK  THi  Ui^TTED  STATES'  and  Subheading 
•aviatton  TAcn-rnEs  (Special  Purpose  Atr  Sta- 
tions) •  in  the  Act  of  August  10,  1959  (73  Stat. 
302,  307);  and 

"(c)  maintenance  facilities,  medical  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  irtllities  and  ground  Im- 
provements in  the  amount  of  $3,957,000  for 
Naval  Radio  Research  Station,  Sugar  Grove, 
West  Vtrginla.  that  Is  contained  In  title  II. 
section  201,  under  the  heading  Imnn:  the 
Untted  States*  and  subheading  'commttni- 
cattow  rAcn-mEs'  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1959  (73  Stat  308). 

"Sec.  fl07.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2C77  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  acquire  an  option  on  a  parcel  of 
real  property  before  or  after  its  acqirisitlon  is 
authorised  by  law.  If  he  considers  It  suitable 
and  likely  to  be  needed  for  a  military  proj- 
ect of  his  department. 

"(b)  As  consideration  for  an  option  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary 
may  pay,  from  funds  arailabie  to  his  depart- 
ment for  real  property  activities,  an  amount 
that  is  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. However,  such  amount  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  purchase  price  of  the  property  If 
the  acquisition  is  completed. 

"Sic.  008.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
In  UUes  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska)    at  a  unit  cost  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cokt-storage 
warehousing: 

"(2)  «8  per  square  foot  for  regnlar  ware- 
housing; 

"(3)  91.850  per  man  tor  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

"(4)  98,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that,  because  of  special  cinrumstanoes,  ap- 
plication to  such  project  of  the  limitations 
on  unit  costs  contained  in  this  section  is 
Impracticable. 

"Swc.  609.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 20,  1958  (72  Stat.  641),  as  amended  by 
section  413  of  the  Act  of  August  10,  1959 
(73  Stat.  822) ,  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  preceding  comma  and  the  following: 
'and  four  hundred  acres  for  a  temporary 
spoil  disposal  area  far  a  p>eriod  of  ten  years,' 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  said  sec- 
tion 109(a),  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall,  incident  to  this  sale,  reserre 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  Chief  of  E^nglneers) 
a  spot]  disposal  easement  expiring  August  20, 
1968,  on  four  hundred  acres  to  be  selected  by 
the  Administrator.' 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  Any  malntennT>ce,  rehabili- 
tation, repair,  alteration,  addition,  expan- 
sion, or  extension  of  real  property  facilities 
required  Incident  to  the  operation  of  activi- 
ties and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (other  than  the  military  departn>ents) 
financed  from  approprlatians  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
any  construction  ot  real  property  facilities 
authorized  herein  for  such  activities  and 
agencies  will  be  accomplished  by  or  through 
military  departments  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 


"(b)  Real  property  facilities  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
utillaed  by  activities  and  agencies  of  th« 
Department  of  Defense  ( other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments)  shall  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  military  department  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"rrrtK  vn 

"Reserve  Forces  Facilities 

"Sxc.  701.  Section  2233a  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"  'f  2233a.  Limitation 

"  '(1)  No  expenditure  or  contribution  that 
is  more  than  $50,000  may  be  made  under 
section  2333  of  this  title  for  any  facility  until 
after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Defmse  or 
his  designee  notifies  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  locatloa. 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 
This  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*"(a)  Fbdllties  acquired  by  lease. 

"'(b)  Facilities  acquired,  constructed,  ex- 
panded, rehabilitated,  converted,  or  equipped 
to  restore  or  replace  facilities  damaged  or 
destroyed,  where  tike  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  at  that 
action. 

*"(2)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  any  project 
authorised  pursuant  to  section  23S3(a) 
which  does  not  cost  more  than  $25,000  may 
be  accomplished  from  appropriations  avail- 
able for  maintenance  and  operations.' 

"Sec.  702  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  estatrfish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)   for  Department  of  the  Army: 

"(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  911.000.000;  and 

"(b)    Army  Reserve,  99.900,000: 

"(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  98.200,000: 

"(3)   For  Department  of  the  Air  Force : 

"(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  912.700.000;  and 

"(b)   Air  Force  Reserve,  94,700,000. 

"S»c.  70S.  ITie  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774 
(d)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvenunts  on  land  incl\ides  authority 
for  surveys,  admlnlstraUon.  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
Uon.  That  authority  may  be  exercised  tie- 
fore  title  to  the  land  is  approved  under  sec- 
Uoo  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
and  even  though  the  land  is  held  tempo- 
rarily. Hie  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  includes  autlK)rlty  to  make  surveys 
ajad.  to  acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land 
(including  temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  purchase, 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  or 
otherwise. 

"Ssc.  704.  As  of  July  1.  1963.  aU  authoriza- 
Uons  for  specific  fadliUes  for  reserve  forces 
to  t>e  accomplished  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. aiKl  all  authorisations  for  appropria- 
Uons  therefor,  that  are  contained  In  the  Re- 
serve Forces  FaciUttoe  Act  of  1960.  and  not 
superseded  or  otborwise  modified  by  a  later 
autho'izaUon.  are  repealed,  except  the 
authorisations  for  faciliUes  fcx-  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
July  1.  1963.  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor." 

"Sbc  705.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-67  is  amend- 
ed under  the  haartlng  'asmt  national  cuamd 

OK  THK  UMTm>  STATBB  lAKMOBT)  '  in  ClaUSe  (1) 

orf  section  701  with  respect  to  Stockton.  Cail- 
ftimla.  strike  out  '9^4,000'  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  '$350,000'. 


'(\i)  PubUc  Law  87-67  is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  704, 
*$a2.68a.7fiO'  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
'$22,778,750'  ". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sanie. 

Carl  Vihson, 

L.  MutDEX.  Rivxas. 

Piuur  J.  PuoxiN. 

F.  Edward  HtSERT, 

Aarmxm  WmarKAa, 

Leslie  C.  Asinds, 

Lbov  H.  Gavin. 

Walter  Norblas. 

James  K.  Van  Zanst. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Hembt    M.   JACKaow. 

Clair  Englx. 

HowABa  W.  Canwoiv. 

J.  GLXim  BXALL. 

Barxt  Golowatxb. 
Manhgera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senmte. 

SrATCirxivT 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11131)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

LZSISLATlOIi     IM     OONriBSNCB 

On  April  16.  1962.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  passed  HH.  11131.  which  was  the 
fiscal  ]rear  1963  military  construcUon  av- 
thorlzatlon  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Reserve  components.  On  June  21, 
1962,  the  Senate  considered  the  legislation 
and  amended  It  by  striking  all  language 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  wrote  a  new 
bUl. 

MAJOR    TTEMS    IN    CONTROVERST 

H.R.  11131  as  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
vided authorlEatlon  to  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  fiscal  year  1963 
In  the  amount  of  $1,524,197,000.  The  bill 
as  modified  by  the  Senate  reduced  this  fig- 
ure to  $1,450,512,000,  a  net  difference  of 
$73,685,000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  Is  con- 
tained In  the  title  authorirlng  family  hous- 
ing, which  Is  dlsctissed  later  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Defense  agencies 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  differed  mark- 
edly in  their  treatment  of  authorization  for 
facillUes  for  Defense  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Defense.  In  requesUog 
military  constnKtion  authoriaaUon  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  recommended  that  author- 
ity be  ptrovided  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
construct  facilities  for  Defense  agencies. 
This  request  was  reflected  in  Utle  IV  of  the 
departmental  proposal. 

The  House  rejected  this  recommendation 
since  it  had  previously  provided  authority 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  De- 
fense agencies  to  the  individual  military  de- 
partments. The  Hoose  felt  thst  providing 
this  authority  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  permit  him  to  go  beyond  the 
area  of  "policymaking"  and  actuallr  engage 
in  "operattng  funcUons,"  speclficaily.  con- 
stracUon.  Oacsequently,  t*ie  House  In  ap- 
proving these  fadliUes  for  Defense  agencies 
deleted  Utle  IV  and  placed  the  suthority  un- 
der the  military  departments  in  titles  I.  n. 
and  ni  of  the  bill 

The  Senate  did  not  concur  in  the  Hoose 
actkm  since  it  was  of  the  optnloa  thst  In- 
clGrioa  of  the  requlremenU  for  facilities  for 
Defense  agencies  in  one  place  of  tike  author- 
izing bill  only  reflected  "good  management 
and  good  budget  practices"  and  accordincly 
apfiroved  the  departmental  request  In  UUe 
IV  of  the  Senate  bill. 
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The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  un- 
der the  language  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Senate, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  could,  if  he  so  de- 
sired, enter  directly  into  the  field  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  real  property 
facilities.  The  House  conferees  therefore 
insisted  that  action  be  taken  which  would 
specifically  preclude  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  engaging  in  an  "operating  func- 
tion" arising  from  real  fu-operty  facilities. 

The  Senate  conferees  therefore  receded  and 
agreed  to  the  position  of  the  House  in  this 
matter  and  language  was  adopted  which 
would: 

(a)  Provide  that  all  construction,  main- 
tenance, repair,  etc.,  of  real  property  fscillUee 
will  be  accomplislted  by  or  through  military 
departments. 

(b)  Preclude  the  possibility,  of  Defense 
agencies  including  in  their  activities  any 
"operaUonal  function"  InvoUing  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Require  that  primary  "responsibility" 
for  all  real  property  facilities  be  in  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

The  language  was  incorporated  in  the 
"General  provisioos"  of  the  biU  as  a  new 
secUon  610.  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  610  (a)  Any  maintenance,  rehabili- 
tation, repair,  alteration,  addition,  expan- 
sion, or  extension  of  real  property  facilities 
required  incident  to  the  operation  of  activi- 
ties and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (other  than  the  military  departments) 
financed  from  appropriations  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
any  construction  of  real  property  facilities 
authorized  herein  for  such  activities  and 
agencies  will  be  accomplished  by  or  through 
military  departments  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"(b)  Real  property  faciliUes  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  ol  Defense 
utilized  by  actlviUes  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments)  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  military  department  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

In  addition  to  the  new  section  610.  the 
conferees  mo<lified  section  401  of  the  Senate 
bill  to  clearly  indicate  that  the  authority 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  con- 
struct facilities  for  Defense  agencies  does 
not,  in  any  way.  contemplate  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  either  construct, 
maintain,  or  hold  title  to  any  of  these  new 
facilities,  but  that  such  'operating  func- 
tions" will  l>e  delegated  to  the  Uidlvldual 
military  departments. 

Emergency  a^tkorization 
Included  in  Utle  IV  as  section  402  of  the 
Senate  bill  vn»  a  request  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  emergency  construction  au- 
thorization. The  Senate  approved  this  re- 
quest In  the  amount  of  $12',i  million.  The 
House  objected  to  this  provision  since  emer- 
gency construction  authorization  has  here- 
tofore been  reserved  to  the  individual  mili- 
tary departments. 

Consistent  with  tht  House  position  In  pro- 
hibiting the  Department  of  Defense  from 
becoming  engaged  in  construction  activities, 
the  Senate  receded  and  the  conferees  agreed 
to  delete  this  provision  in  its  entirety  and 
allocate  $7«4  million  ot  this  authorization  to 
each  of  the  military  departnients.  Accord- 
ingly, the  emergency  construcUon  autborlza- 
tiou  provided  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments was  increased  from  the  $10  million 
approved  by  the  House  and  the  $12»4  million 
approved  by  the  Senate  to  a  total  of  915  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  military  departments  are 
authorized  a  total  of  946  million  in  emer- 
gency construction  authorization. 

In  view  of  the  new  sccUon  610  and  the 
modiflcaUon  to  section  401,  and  the  dele- 
tion of  sectU  n  402.  the  House  conferees  found 
no  objection  to  the  Senate  action  in  author- 
izing construction  for  Defense  Agencies  as  a 


separate  Utle.     Accordingly,  the   House  ac- 
cepted the  language  of  Title  IV,  as  amended. 

Military  family  housing 

1.  The  buDc  of  the  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  authorisations  is  contained 
in  the  title  authorizing  military  family 
housing. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  the  military  departments  were  author- 
ized 16.503  units.  toUling  9311.451.000.  The 
Senate  reduced  this  request  by  3,086  units, 
for  a  total  of  13.567  authorized  units,  to- 
taling 9260,046,000.  TTie  authorizations  in 
difference  between  the  two  bodies  are  tabu- 
lated below; 
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The  Senate  justified  its  reducUui  in  fam- 
ily housing  authorizaUons  In  most  instances 
on  the  basis  that  community  support  in 
metropolitan  areas  was  available  to  satisfy 
military  family  housing  requirements. 

Although  the  House  conferees  believe  that 
the  criteria  applied  by  the  Senate  in  reducing 
these  authorizations  was  unusually  rigid, 
they  agreed  to  accept  the  reductions  with 
the  exception  of  the  housing  requirements 
at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  and  Criffiss 
Air  Force  Base,  N.Y.  In  these  two  instances, 
tike  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

2.  Housing  management  account:  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  originally  requested 
the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund  un- 
der which  It  would  support  the  housing  re- 
quirements of  the  military  departments. 
The  House  rejected  this  departmental  re- 
quest in  Its  entirety  since,  as  submitted 
by  the  Department,  it  would  not  have  re- 
quired the  normal  legislative  and  appro- 
priating congressional  process.  The  House 
In  reJecUng  this  departmental  recommenda- 
tion conceded  the  desirability  of  developing 
management  procedures  that  would  permit 
an  accurate  reflection  of  total  family  bous- 
ing costs. 

The  Senate  concurred  In  the  House  ac- 
tion and  rejected  the  departmental  proposal. 
However,  the  Senate  also  felt  that  a  housing 
account  would  be  a  valuable  management 
tool  and  would  provide  a  means  of  consoli- 
dating all  costs  associated  with  the  mlll- 
tsry  family  housing  program  According- 
ly, the  Senate  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  "management  account"  in  section  501. 

Section  501  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Defense  management  ac- 
count, "into  which  would  be  transferred 
amounts  appropriated  fcM-  construcUon.  ac- 
quisition, replacement,  addition,  expansion. 


alteration,  leasing,  operation,  and  nudnte- 
nance  of  famfly  housing.  Disbarsemcnts 
would  be  made  from  the  accouiit,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  Ume  to 
time  in  sppropriatlon  acts,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  law,  such  costs  of  mili- 
tary family  housing.  This  language  will  not 
permit  the  iise  of  income  from  rental  re- 
ceipts for  any  cost  of  family  housing;  it 
specifically  repeals  the  previous  authority 
to  use  rental  Income  from  Wherry  housing 
for  certain  housing  costs.  As  in  the  past, 
quarters  allowances  lor  occupants  of  unen- 
cumbered public  quarters  will  not  be  apprr>- 
priated;  instead,  costs  of  construction,  aequl- 
siUon,  and  major  Improvements  will  be 
covered  by  military  construction  appropria- 
tions transferred  to  the  account." 

"The  conferees  feel  that  the  account 
represents  a  valnsble  management  tool  for 
the  military  family  housing  program  and 
provides  sufficient  administrative  flexibility 
to  significantly  Improve  the  management  of 
the  program.  At  the  same  time  It  assures 
that  normal  congressional  review  and  con- 
trol Is  preserved.  The  account  will  be  a  de- 
vice to  consolidate  all  costs  associated  with 
the  military  family  housing  program  and 
will  permit  the  ready  identification  of  all  the 
various  parts  of  this  Important  aspect  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  Moreover,  it  will 
for  the  first  time,  provide  a  means  whereby 
the  Congress  can  call  for  and  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  consolidated  balance  sheet  on  the 
military  family  housing  program." 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Senste 
language  in  section  501. 

Hospitml  facilities 

The  House-passed  bill  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  eight  new  hospital  faciliUes. 
The  Senate  concurred  in  the  House  action 
with  the  exception  of  the  authorization  for 
the  naval  hospital  at  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
which  was  reduced  from  a  500-bed  hospital 
to  a  350-bed  facility.  The  53enate  also  failed 
to  authoi-ize  the  House-approved  facility  for 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  con- 
ierees  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  au- 
thorlzaUon  for  a  hofij^tal  facility  at  Langley 
AFB,  Va.,  In  the  amount  of  $3,078,000.  How- 
ever, the  House  conferees  were  unable  to 
prevail  in  the  case  of  the  L<mg  Beach  Naval 
Hospital  and  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
reduction. 

Nat'al  Shipyard,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Another  item  of  major  controversy  between 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  related  to 
the  proposed  authorization  for  the  construc- 
Uon of  nuclear  submarine  overhaul  and  re- 
pair faciliUes  at  the  Naval  Shipyard,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

The  House  authorized  $1,275,000  for  the 
construcUon  of  these  facilities.  The  Senate 
denied  the  authorization  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  adequate  industrial  capability  in 
being  or  under  development  to  provide  for 
the  construction  and  support  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that  there 
will  be  an  ever-increasing  requirement  for 
nuclear  overhaul  facilities  of  this  type  with 
the  propresstve  change  In  the  cdmposition 
of  the  feet  to  nuclear  propulsion.  Conse- 
quently, the  House  conferees  Insisted  that 
despite  the  unwliUngness  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  support  this  authorization 
request,  that  it  is  essential  to  provide  this 
new  capability  to  the  naval  shipyard  at 
Philadel[>hla. 

The  Sc'natc  conferees  remained  adamant  in 
their  position  In  this  matter,  however.  It  was 
agreed  that  in  the  event  the  Navy  found  it 
necessary  to  eiqwnd  its  nuclear  overhaul 
capability  to  additional  naval  shipyards,  the 
Philadelphia  Shipyard  should  be  given  pri- 
ority consideration.  This  is  parUcularly  true 
in  view  of  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the 
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shipyard  to  discharge  Its  mission  responsi- 
bilities, and  because  of  the  tremendous  In- 
vestment of  the  Government  at  this  location. 
In  view  of  this  position  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, the  House  conferees  reluctantly  re- 
ceded from  their  position,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Van  Zandt  and  Mr.  Gavin,  who  re- 
frained from  voting. 

ST7MMABT    OF   THE    BnX 

Differences  in  dollar  authorizations 
As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  total  au- 
thorities granted  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents totaled  $1,524,197,000.  The  corre- 
sponding authority  granted  In  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  totaled  $1,450,512,000,  or 
$73,685,000  less  than  the  House  version.  The 
total  agreed  to  hy  the  conferees  for  titles  I, 
II.  Ill,  IV,  V,  and  VII  U  $1,455,672,500.  This 
latter  sum  is  $68,524,500  less  than  the  House 
version  and  $5,160,500  more  than  the  Senate 
version. 

Casl  Vinson, 
Mendel  L.  Rivers, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 
F.  Edward  H£bert. 
Arthur  Winstead, 
Leslix  C.  Arends, 
Leon  H.  Gavin, 
Walter  Norblad, 
James  E.  Van  Zandt, 
^fanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  conference 
report  on  the  military  construction  bill. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  16. 
We  had  a  conference  a  few  days  ago  and 
reached  a  unanimous  agreement  with 
reference  to  the  relatively  few  items 
which  were  in  disagreement.  Here  is 
the  whole  picture: 

The  annual  military  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1963  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  provided  a  total 
authorization  in  the  amount  of  $1,524,- 
197,000.  The  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  and  as  modified  by  the  conferees 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $68,524,500, 
for  an  adjusted  authorization  of  $1,455,- 
672,500. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  military  con- 
stniction  authorization  bill  contained 
over  1,000  individual  items,  the  bills  as 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
reflected  a  difference  on  only  89  items. 
These  items  were  resolved  in  conference 
and  resulted  in  the  adjusted  authoriza- 
tion that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  bulk  of  the  difference  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  authorizations  was  con- 
tained in  the  title  relating  to  militai-y 
family  housing. 

The  House  approved  16,503  units  of 
military  family  housing.  The  Senate 
reduced  this  figure  to  13,567  units  of 
military  family  housing.  This  resulting 
decrease  reduced  the  dollar  authoriza- 
tion over- $51  million  and  represents  the 
major  dollar  difference  in  the  two  bills. 

Included  in  the  conference  report  and 
the  statement  of  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  is  a  complete  list  of  loca- 
tions at  which  military  housing  was  ad- 
justed or  denied  by  the  Senate.  An  ex- 
amination of  this  list  indicates  that  most 
of  the  housing  units  requested  by  the 
military  departments  which  were  denied 
by  the  Senate  were  projjosed  for  metro- 
politan areas.  The  Senate  denied  these 
authorizations  on  the  principle  that 
housing  requirements  for  military  per- 


sonnel in  metrop>olitan  areas  should  be 
satisfied  if  practicable  through  local 
community  support.  The  House  Con- 
ferees accepted  this  principle  and,  there- 
fore, accepted  the  Senate  deletions, 
except  in  two  instances  in  which  it  ap- 
peared essential  that  housing  be  pro- 
vided through  the  military  departments. 
These  locations  were  Chanute  Air  Force 
Base.  111.,  and  Grifflss  Air  Force  Base. 
N.Y. 

The  adjusted  total  for  military  hous- 
ing authorized  in  this  bill  is,  therefore, 
13,792  units. 

As  a  local  example  of  the  policy  we 
followed,  here  in  the  metroE>olitan  area 
of  Washington  we  provided  for  525  units 
for  Fort  Myer.  In  the  conference  we 
took  those  out,  because  we  think  the 
rental  situation  in  this  area  is  such,  and 
the  building  is  such  that  we  can  save 
the  Government  from  going  into  the 
housing  business. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  true  of  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  as  well? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes.  I  am  coming  to 
that  now. 

For  example,  at  Fort  Belvoir  there 
were  200  units.  At  the  Lowry  Air  Force 
Base  in  Colorado  there  were  200.  At  the 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  in  Maryland 
there  were  500  units.  Now,  adopting  the 
philosophy  that  private  enterprise  will 
provide  enough  rental  units  for  the  mili- 
tary sei"vice  in  these  areas,  we  followed 
the  Senate's  logic  and  struck  them  all 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  main  item, 
and  that  was  a  reduction  of  $51  million. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
the  original  departmental  proposal  re- 
quested authority  to  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  military  family  housing. 
This  fund  would  have  bypassed  the  ordi- 
nary congressional  legislative  and  ap- 
propriation process.  We,  therefore,  de- 
nied this  authority  to  the  Departments. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  the  House  ac- 
tion and  denied  this  authority  to  the 
Departments.  However,  the  Senate 
agreed  with  the  House  that  procedures 
should  be  established  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  effectively  and  accurately 
reflect  the  total  cost  of  military  family 
housing.  Therefore,  the  Senate  added 
language  to  the  bill  which  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  so-called  man- 
agement account. 

This  management  account  is  essen- 
tially designed  to  concentrate  in  one 
place  all  the  expenditures  which  are 
made  as  a  consequence  of  the  military 
family  housing  program.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  it  has  no  other  purpose. 
It  is  not  a  revolving  fund  and  will  con- 
tinue to  require  the  regular  authorizing 
and  appropriation  process.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  the  House  conferees  accepted 
this  Senate  addition  to  the  bill. 

The  House,  in  authorizing  military 
hoasing  in  this  bill,  included  statutory 
limitations  on  the  cost  of  individual 
units.  Specifically,  it  provided  that  no 
project  in  excess  of  50  units  constructed 
within  the  continental  United  States, 
shall  be  constructed  at  an  average  unit 
cost  in  excess  of  $17,500. 


The  Senate  accepted  this  limitation 
but  also  included  a  provision  which  the 
House  conferees  felt  strengthened  this 
limitation.  The  Senate  provided  that  in 
those  instances  in  which  less  than  50 
units  were  to  be  built  at  a  specific  loca- 
tion, the  unit  cost  could  not.  in  any 
event,  exceed  $26,000. 

Included  in  the  remaining  adjust- 
ments made  to  the  Senate-House  bill  was 
the  elimination  of  section  402  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  provided 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  emergency 
construction  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $12,500,000.  The  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees  provides  each  of 
the  military  departments  with  $15  mil- 
lion of  emergency  construction  authori- 
zation. This  authorization  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  emergency  con- 
struction requirements  of  the  depart- 
ments during  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  hospital  facility  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va..  at  $3,078,000. 
This  item  had  previously  been  approved 
by  the  House  but  denied  by  the  Senate. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  re- 
solution of  differences  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  proposal  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  I  will  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  request  for  construction 
authority  later  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  in  the  confer- 
ence report  the  use  of  the  phrase  "com- 
munity facilities."  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  briefly  what  is  meant  by  "com- 
munity facilities"? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  means  chapels,  clubs, 
messes,  recreational  facilities  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  is  meant 
by  "community  facilities"? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right.  Now  we 
also  use  the  term  "community  support" 
in  regard  to  family  housing.  We  make 
a  complete  review  to  see  how  much  com- 
munity support  is  available  in  an  area 
before  we  ever  authorize  a  single  Gov- 
ernment-owned home  to  be  built.  We 
take  into  account  how  many  units  are 
for  rent,  how  many  are  on  the  market  for 
sale,  and  all  those  facts.  That  is  what 
is  known  as  community  support.  They 
usually  contribute  a  great  deal.  In  some 
communities  there  are  available  maiiy 
vacant  houses  that  the  members  of  'I.'? 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  can  util.ze. 
There  are  offset  against  any  building  of 
new  houses  that  might  be  planned  by 
the  military. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  any  change 
in  the  House  bill  with  regsu-d  to  the 
$22,000  limitation  for  the  construction 
of  housing  for  generals  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Here  is  the  whole  story 
on  housing  unit  costs.  Let  me  read  sec- 
tion 506 : 

Sec.  506.  Authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  the  cost  per  family  unit  shall  not 
exceed — 

$22,000  for  generals  or  equivalent; 

$19,800  for  colonels  or  equivalent; 
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$17,000  for  major  ajKl  'or  lieutenant  colo- 
nel or  equlTAient; 

$15,400  for  all  other  commlaBloned  or  war- 
rant officer  peraotinel  or  equivalent; 

$13,200  for  enlisted  personnel; 

except  that  when  such  units  are  constructed 
outside  the  onUnental  United  States  or  In 
Alaska,  the  a\  erage  cost  per  unit  of  all  such 
units  abJdl  cot  exceed  $32,000,  and  In  no 
event  AaXl  tbi  Individual  cost  exceed  $40,000. 
The  cost  limitations  provided  In  this  sub- 
section shall  rye  applied  to  the  five-foot  line. 

(b)  No  project  In  eccess  of  50  unite  at  a 
specific  location,  other  than  those  con- 
structed out  aide  th«  continental  United 
SUtes  or  In  Alaska,  shall  be  constructed  at 
an  average  unit  cost  exceeding  $17,500.  In- 
cluding the  coat  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and   installation  of   utilities. 

(c)  Wo  family  housing  unit,  other  than 
those  constructed  ovtsld«  the  continental 
United  Statcfi  or  In  Alaska,  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  toejDOO. 
Including  the  coat  oT  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportlooate  coats  of  land  acquLslUon, 
Bite  preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 
For  the  purp<ises  of  this  section  the  cost  of 
the  family  unit  shall  Include  ranges,  refrig- 
erators, shades,  screens,  and  fixtures. 

Mr.  GROf-S.  So  It  is  $13,000  for  en- 
listed men  and  their  families  and  $22,000 
normally  for  generals;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  "VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  0R08S.  It  is  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  conference  report 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROes.  Is  It  not  true  that  en- 
listed men  normally  have  larger  families 
tlian  generals? 

Mr.  VINSON.  This  is  taken  care  of 
through  a  special  provision  in  the  law 
which  permits  the  construction  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  four-bedroom  houses. 
That  is.  four-bedroom  houses  are  avail- 
able to  enlisted  men  and  officers  who 
have  families  larger  than  the  usual  ones. 

Mr.  GROSS.    For  whom  ? 

Mr.  VINSON.  These  four-bedroom 
houses  are  for  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  but  only  if  the  size  of  their  families 
warrants  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial spread,  $9,000  for  a  housing  unit 
as  between  a  general  and  an  enlisted 
man? 

Mr.  VINSON.  II  a  general  goes  Into 
one  of  these  houses,  he  will  forfeit  all 
of  his  ^neriU's  housing  allowance. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Why  should  he  not? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  correct.  He 
should. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  he  is  going  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  life.  In  a  $22,000  or 
$26,000  house,  why  $hould  he  not  pay — 
that  is  why  he  is  paid  the  allowance  that 
he  gets. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman thoroughly. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  appropriate  at 
this  time  tO'  ask  a  question  about  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Hospital? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  conferees  could 
not  reach  an  agreement  on  500  beds. 
We  could  only  agree  on  350  beds.  TTie 
best  we  could  do  on  that  was  to  include 
the  authority  for  a  350 -bed  hospital. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  As  I  understand,  it 
was  a  reasonable  difference  of  opiriion 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  beds 
reasonably  required? 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  right.  You 
see.  we  had  a  large  hospital  ship  there 
and  that  figured  into  reaching  the  deci- 
sion as  to  the  number  of  beds  that  were 
needed. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  May  I  ask  further,  is 
it  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
hospital  be  constructed  so  that  in  the 
event  350  beds  is  not  a  reasonably  suffi- 
cient number  of  beds,  that  the  hospital 
may  be  expanded? 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  we  find  that  military 
needs  require  that  the  number  of  beds 
be  increased  to  500,  we  will  certainly 
bring  a  bill  in  here  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  beds. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  conferees  that  the  350-bed  hospital 
be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to 
furnish  all  the  services  reasonably  re- 
quired in  a  military  hospital  of  this  size? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Yes,  that  is  our  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  item  which  I 
want  to  stress  and  I.  therefore,  will  call 
your  attention  to  it  again. 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  request- 
ing military  construction  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  recMnmended  that 
authority  Ije  provided  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  construct  facilities  for  De- 
fense agencies. 

The  House  rejected  this  recommenda- 
tion since  it  had  previously  provided 
authority  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties for  Defense  agencies  to  the  individ- 
ual military  departments.  The  House 
felt  that  providing  this  authority  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would,  in 
fact,  provide  him  with  statutory  author- 
ity to  construct  facilities  and  therefore 
permit  him,  if  he  so  desired,  to  engage 
in  an  operating  function. 

The  Senate  did  not  concur  in  the 
House  action  since  it  was  of  the  opinion 
that  inclusion  of  the  requirements  for 
facilities  for  Defense  agencies  in  one 
place  in  the  authorizing  bill  only  reflected 
good  management  and  good  budget  prac- 
tices. 

The  House  conferees  recognized  the 
merit  of  the  Senate  action  but  ix>inted 
out  that  the  action  taken  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  House  conferees  since  it 
would,  by  statute,  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  duplicate  the  tradi- 
tional functions  of  the  military  depart- 
ments in  the  field  of  ccHistruction  and 
maintenance. 

The  Senate  conferees  conceded  this 
deficiency  in  the  Senate  bill  and  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  general  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  a  new  section  610. 

This  new  secti<m  accomplished  three 
things.  It  wUl  first,  provide  that  all 
construction,  maintenance,  repair,  and 
so  forth,  of  real  property  facilities  will 
be  accomplished  by  or  through  military 
departments;  second,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  Defense  agencies  including  in 
their  activities  any  operational  function 
involving  constructicm,  repair,  and 
maintenance;  and  third,  require  that 
primary  responsibility  for  all  real  prop- 


erty facilities  be  in  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  new  sec- 
tion prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  engaging  in  an  c^ierating  function 
related  to  the  construction  or  mainte- 
nance of  real  property  facilities. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  must  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
interpretation.  It  seems  very  clear  to 
me  that  the  amendments  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  attempting 
to  put  in  here  is  to  amend  the  basic  law 
and.  in  particular,  the  McCormack- Cur- 
tis amendment  which  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  when  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, and  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
and  goo<l  management,  to  actually  cre- 
ate a  Department  of  Defense  operation. 

As  I  read  the  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report  it  actually  sa3^  that  those 
real  property  facilities  must  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  d^artment 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  is  very 
clearly  amending  the  basic  authorization 
law. 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  drafting  and  in- 
serting the  amendment  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Uie  committee  or  of  the  conferees 
to  deal  \vith  the  substantial  question  of 
Defense  agencies  as  such.  Our  only  in- 
tention, and  indeed  the  only  thing  we 
did,  was  to  preclude  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  engaging  in  construction  ac- 
tivities. We  think  that  this  would  in- 
volve duplication  and  we  also  think  that 
the  military  departments,  with  their 
long  exi>erience,  are  best  qualified  to 
carry  out  construction  work. 

I  might  mention  to  the  gentleman  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  right  at  this  time  looking 
into  the  question  of  defense  agencies, 
the  authority  for  their  creation,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  of  South  Carolina. 
There  was  not  any  intention  that  the 
law  should  permit  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  in  the  operational  business. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think 
there  was.  We  have  had  that  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  that  he  rei-ead  the  debate  at 
the  time  this  amendment  was  put  in  the 
basic  law  which,  incidentally,  I  took  the 
floor  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  again — that  de- 
bate and  the  interpretation  of  it;  and  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  it  is  very  clear  the  other  body  placed 
that  interpretation  on  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman.  Our  intention,  as  I  have 
just  said,  is  only  to  keep  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  out  of  the  construction  busi- 
ness.   We  intended  no  more,  and  we  did 
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no  more.  I  have  already  explained  the 
reasoning  that  underlies  our  action,  and 
I  have  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  going  into  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  defense  agencies  in  great  detail 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  a  series  of 
questions,  if  I  may.  Then,  how  does  this 
language  affect  the  Division  of  Supply 
and  this  Agency? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  does  not  affect  them 
at  all  as  far  as  their  function  is  con- 
cerned. It  only  applies  to  any  construc- 
tion needed  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
this:  To  the  extent  that  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  goes  into  some  of  these 
OE>erations  it  will  be  going  into  the  con- 
struction field,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  Defense  Supply 
Agency  will  get  all  the  facilities  it  needs. 
But  the  construction  of  them  must  be 
done  by  one  of  the  military  departments. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  rne  ask 
this:  Is  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  re- 
sponsible? Would  it  have  to  contract 
for  the  operation? 

Mr.  VINSON.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Would  this 
language  prevent  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  setting  up  the  consolidated 
distribution  agency? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  would  not,  provided 
it  has  the  facilities  to  use. 

Get  this  in  mind :  The  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  own  one  foot  of  soil  or 
a  single  building.  The  realty  is  in  the 
military  Departments.  We  are  merely 
keeping  them  in  the  military  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Would  it 
prevent  them  from  setting  up  a  defense 
construction  agency? 

Mr.  VINSON.  No;  this  language  by 
itself  would  not.  It  does  not  go  to  the 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  establish  agencies.' 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am"*glad 
to  hear  the  gentleman  make  those  state- 
ments, but  I  am  very  much  disturbed  at 
the  philosophy. 

Here  is  what  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, the  philosophy  behind  this  provi- 
sion insisting  that  titles  remain 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man, we  want  to  avoid  duplication  of 
what  the  Departments  are  doing.  You 
would  have  the  Department  of  Defense 
carrying  on  a  building  program,  you 
would  have  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  doing  the  same  thing.  Under  our 
plan  today  these  Departments  do  the 
construction.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  not  authorized  by  statute  to  get 
into  the  construction  business,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  they  ever  sought  to  go 
into  that  business.  But  we  are  not  deal- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  func- 
tions of  these  agencies. 

,  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  it  is  my  understanding 
of  the  law  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  so  authorized. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  what  our  sub- 
committee is  looking  into  right  now.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  building  the 
facilities   that   these    agencies   can  oc- 


cupy. That  is  all  this  deals  with — the 
buildings. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  like 
to  complete  my  statement  as  to  what  I 
feel  is  going  on  here  and  what  will  hap- 
pen. It  seems  to  me  this  does  chal- 
lenge the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  present  law  to  go  in,  if 
necessary  to  produce  efficiency,  to  go  into 
the  business  of  constructing  buildings, 
as  the  gentleman  has  said.  This  is  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  definite 
backward  step  in  what  we  are  all,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  I  are  anx- 
ious to  do,  which  is  to  stop  some  of  this 
duplication  that  has  been  going  on  for 
years  in  the  services  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  common  supply  item.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  to  exercise  with 
intelligence  these  consolidations  under 
the  Defense  supply  agencies,  of  course 
it  ought  to.  in  specific  cases,  move  in  and 
actually  construct;  otherwise,  you  will 
really  hobble  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Let  me  say  this  to  clear 
up  the  record.  This  does  not  deal  at  all 
with  the  Secretary  establishing  these 
agencies.  This  deals  only  with  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  agency  is  going  to  work. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Exactly.  It 
is  cutting  in  on  one  of  the  necessary 
functions  in  order  to  obtain  these  effi- 
ciencies. 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  is  merely  stopping 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  dupli- 
cating a  capability  which  now  exists  in 
the  military  department. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman,  in  order  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  do  this  job.  in 
some  instances  it  will  have  to  do  this,  so 
the  three  of  the  four  services  will  be  out 
of  the  business  and  there  is  a  real  con- 
solidation. I  am  sorry  to  see  the  step 
taken  by  the  House.  I  think  it  is  in  line 
with  greater  inefficiency. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  amendment  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department,  if  that  will 
make  the  gentleman  feel  better. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  There  is  a 
basic  contest  going  on.  The  gentleman 
is  aware  of  it;  so  am  I.  These  services 
are  fighting  to  prohibit  and  stop  this 
consolidation.  The  taxpayers  want  it. 
and  military  efficiency,  I  might  say,  re- 
quires it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

ACTrvrriEs 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,   1960.  the  Committee  on   Un- 


American  Activities  submitted  to  the 
House  a  report — House  Report  No.  2228, 
Union  Calendar  No.  1014.  86th  Congress. 
2d  session — on  the  Communist-led  riots 
against  the  committee  which  took  place 
during  its  hearings  in  San  Francisco  on 
May  12-14,  1960.  This  report  was  sub- 
mitted in  relation  to  H.R.  12366  and  sec- 
tion 302  of  H.R.  2232.  bills  dealing  with 
misbehavior  before  congressional  com- 
mittees which  I  had  introduced.  The 
now  famous  film  "Operation  Abolition" 
was  an  integral  part  of  that  report. 

Since  that  time  the  Communist  Party, 
its  fronts  and  various  non-Communist 
newspapers,  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  charged  that  this  film — and 
thus  the  committee  report  to  this 
House — was  a  forgery  and  a  fraud.  In 
view  of  this  fact.  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  interested  in  the 
testimony  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  given  before  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  January  24  of 
this  year  and  recently  published  by  the 
committee. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hoover's  testi- 
mony, our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sixes), 
asked  him  how  he  evaluated  the  film 
■Operation  Abolition."  The  following 
exchange  then  took  place: 

Mr.  HoovEH.  Although  we  did  not  partici- 
pate In  the  preparation  of  the  film  I  should 
like  to  ix)lnt  out.  however,  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  did 
cause  to  be  published  a  report  on  the 
student  demonstration  based  on  the  FBI's 
investigation  of  Communist  Party  activities, 
from  eyewitnesses  on  the  scene,  and  from 
official  records  of  local  authorities  Involved. 
It  outlined  the  agitational  tactics  used  by 
Communists  during  the  May  I960  hearings 
to  build  the  agitational  pitch  of  the  demon- 
strators to  an  explosive  point — the  point  at 
which  an  effort  was  made  to  supplant  the 
rule  of  law  with  mob  action.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  £>esptte  confusing  and 
contradictory  statements  which  have  been 
made  about  the  affair,  the  truth  is  that  the 
students  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law 
and  broke  up  a  duly  constituted  bearing. 

In  view  of  the  subsequent  additional  pub- 
licity over  this  affair,  a  responsible  eyewit- 
ness to  the  riot  wrote  to  me  and  In  part 
summarized: 

"To  sum  It  all  up,  there  was  a  fracas  on 
the  hearing  room  side  of  the  barricade  in- 
volving a  young  man  whose  identity  I  do  not 
know,  triggering  the  mob  violence  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  police  use  of  the  hoses. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  this  sequence  of 
events." 

Insofar  as  the  Qlm  shows  how  demonstra- 
tors can  be  induced  by  Communists  to  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  law,  I  believe  it  serves 
an  educational   purpose. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has  re- 
vised the  film.  However,  I  have  not  seen 
this  version  of  it. 

Mr.  SiKES.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  reac- 
tion. We  have  made  It  a  point  to  have  It 
shown  as  frequently  and  in  as  many  places 
as  we  could  in  my  district  in  the  last  few 
months. 

Mr.  HoovEK.  Tou  will  find  In  many  areas  of 
the  country  there  are  staged  demonstrations 
where  the  film  Is  going  to  be  shown  even  by 
picketing  against  It. 

Mr.  Bow.  Would  you  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SiKEs.  Tes. 

Mr.  Bow.  I  might  say  that  I  stayed  home 
a  little  late  this  morning  In  order  to  see  the 
"Today"  show  where  they  were  going  to 
take  up  the  film  "Operation  Abolition."  I 
was  very  much  amazed  and  disappointed  to 
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find  that  show  put  on  the  defense  for  the 
Communists  and  t<>  see  they  made  com- 
ments criticising  "Operation  Abolition"  and 
claiming  that  It  was  exaggerated,  and  not 
factual.  To  me.  this  was  a  rather  disturbing 
thing. 

Mr.  RoowiT.  Is  It  not  strange,  too.  that 
that  "Today  program  went  on  television  to- 
day, at  a  time  when  there  is  a  concerted  cam- 
paign to  deny  funds  for  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee? 

Mr.  Bow.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Hoovm.  Off  the  record. 

iDiscueslon  off  the  record.) 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  the  incident,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  references  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RooneyI  to  the 
"Today"  program. 

On  January  24,  1962.  this  nationwide 
TV  program  showed  a  portion  of  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition"  and  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  film  "Operation  Correction." 
"Operation  Correction"  is  the  actual 
film  footage  of  "Operation  Abolition" 
with  a  new  narration  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of.  and  being  sold  by.  the  north- 
em  California  branch  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  This  narration, 
prepared  by  the  organization's  executive 
director,  &nest  Besig.  is  packed  with 
absolute  falsehoods  and  distortions. 

After  the  showing  of  the  excerpts  of 
these  two  films.  John  Chancellor,  mod- 
erator of  the  NBC  "Today"  program, 
read  an  ACl^U  statement  charging  that 
the  committee's  film  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion" contained  distortions,  and  then  he 
told  the  nationwide  TV  audience: 

We — I — agree  with  the  statements  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNZY]  I  think  it  significant  that 
Mr.  Chancellor  should  use  the  NBC  "To- 
day" program  to  attack  the  committee 
in  this  manner  at  the  very  time  that 
there  was  in  full  swing  a  Communist- 
promoted  campaign  to  have  this  House 
deny  the  committee  appropriation  for 
its  work. 


CHICAGO  USHERS  IN  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  F>oict  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House 
that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  ushered  in  by  a  large 
gathering  representing  30  nationality 
groups,  many  of  the  participants  garbed 
m  bright  native  costumes  and  all  show- 
ing by  the  expression  on  their  faces  their 
dedication  to  the  task  of  bringing  again 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe,  the  sunshine  of  free- 
dom. I  f 

Chicago  has  become  the  great  inland 
metropolis  oi'  America,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  by  the 
joint  effort  and  the  common  sacrifice  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  many  lands, 
including  those  now  held  in  bondage  by 


the  Communist  invaders.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  city  in  America  is  the 
spirit  of  Captive  Nations  Week  more 
deeply  embedded  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  its  populace  than  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  altogether 
too  complacent,  too  silent  when  we 
should  have  been  aggressively  articulate, 
when  the  evil  forces  of  communism 
shouted  at  us  the  angry  word 
"colonialism." 

Our  United  States  of  America  was  a 
colony  for  a  period  as  long  as  that  it  has 
enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  nation,  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Our  country  has  led  the  world  of  the 
old  era  of  colonialism  to  the  new  era  of 
freedom  and  Independence;  but  now 
when  the  era  of  colonialism  as  we  knew 
it  is  ended,  and  the  nations  of  the  world, 
one  by  one,  are  entering  into  a  new  era 
of  independent  sovereignty,  the  Commu- 
nist dictators,  arch  conspirators  filled 
with  evil  designs,  are  plotting  their  cap- 
ture for  a  return  to  a  system  of  colo- 
nialism so  black  that  even  the  worst  of 
the  old  colonialism  is  white  in  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States, 
we  in  the  Congress,  and  our  peoples 
everywhere  in  their  offices  and  homes, 
are  bound  inseparably  in  prayer  and  In 
purpose  with  the  people  who  have  been 
caught  in  the  net  of  this  diabolical  Com- 
mimlst  colonialism.  We  will  not  cease  in 
our  efforts  until  they  are  free,  living  in 
human  dignity  and  the  right  to  live  their 
lives  in  peace  and  good  will. 

Let  me  assure  the  enslaved  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations,  as  I  did  this  body 
during  the  debate  of  last  week,  that  com- 
munism is  now  standing  on  the  last 
fringe  of  a  lost  battlefield.  There  Is 
every  indication  of  its  complete  collapse, 
the  same  collapse  that  always  in  the  long 
history  of  mankind  has  come  to  Ideol- 
ogies that  separated  man  from  his  faith 
m  something  higher  and  nobler  than  the 
drudgery  and  the  hopelessness  of  animal 
existence.  The  godless  colonialism  with 
which  by  trickery  and  brute  force  the 
Communist  dictators  seek  to  enrapt  the 
world  is  already  breaking  at  the  seams. 
The  day  of  delivery  is  closer  at  hand 
than  we  imagine. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  McDowell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  when 
Hitler's  hordes  invaded  Poland  without 
a  declaration  of  war  on  September  1. 
1939,  his  evil  design  was  to  put  an  end 
to  Poland's  independence.  But  by  his 
outrageous  act  he  plunged  most  of  the 
world  into  a  devastating  war  which 
lasted  more  than  5  years,  and  which 
brought  about  the  enslavement  of  one- 
fourth  of  Europe's  population  by  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny. 

As  we  all  know,  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  that  war.  Western  democracies 
declared  war  upon  Nazi  Germany,  vow- 


ing to  free  Poland  and  oUier  countries 
invaded  by  Hitler's  forces,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  Hitler's  regime.  Unfortunately, 
however,  only  part  of  this  goal  was  at- 
tained by  the  democracies:  Hitler's  Ger- 
many was  crushed  beyond  recognition, 
but  the  unhappy  people  of  Poland  were 
not  freed.  That  task  proved  too  difficult 
for  the  democracies  of  the  West  without 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  their 
wartime  ally,  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
without  Soviet  cooperation  the  govern- 
ments of  the  West  not  only  failed  to  free 
the  Poles,  but  they  witnessed  the  en- 
slavement of  many  other  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  agents  in  north- 
eastern, central,  and  southeastern  Eu- 
rope. The  sad  paradox  is  that  in  addi- 
tion to  more  than  25  million  Poles  who 
fought  valiantly  for  their  freedom  and 
sacrificed  more  than  any  other  people 
involved  in  the  war.  at  the  end  of  that 
war  eight  other  nations  were  sharing  the 
fate  of  oppressed  and  captive  Poles. 

Today  nine  countries,  including.  Al- 
bania. Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia. 
Hungai'y,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Rumania  and  their  close  to  100  mil- 
lion inhabitants  are  captives  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Of  course  there  are  also 
17  million  Germans  in  East  Germany 
who  share  a  similar  fate.  For  nearly  two 
decades  these  nations  have  not  known 
freedom  and  have  been  suffering  under 
Soviet-Imposed  Communist  tyranny  in 
their  homelands.  Some  of  these  made 
valiant  attempts  In  recent  years  to  cast 
off  the  detested  alien  yoke  and  regain 
their  freedom,  but  unfortunately  these 
attempts  were  not  successful.  The  Hun- 
garian revolt  of  1956  ended  in  a  blood 
bath.  The  more  numerous  and  more 
powerful  Poles  were  spared  a  similar  fate 
in  1956,  when  they  protested  and  staged 
orderly  demonstrations  against  their  op- 
pressive regime.  Then  they  were 
granted  some  economic  freedom.  To- 
day Poles  feel  less  oppressed  under  their 
Communist  regime  than  do  other  cap- 
tive nations,  and  the  Polish  clergy  has 
been  most  outspoken  in  its  refusal  to 
compromise  on  the  question  of  faith. 
In  this  respect  Poles  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  stouthearted  and  fearless 
spokesmen.  Courage  and  bravery  is  not 
lacking  In  other  captive  nations,  but 
they  Y\&\e  not  been  as  fortunate  under 
their  Communist  governments.  Today 
on  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  we  ardently  hope  that  through 
peaceful  negotiations  and  other  diplo- 
matic ways,  their  freedom  will  be  i-e- 
stored  to  them. 


ANTHONY  J.  CELEBREZZE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Shelley]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze — the  former  newsboy  who 
grew  up  to  become  the  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio — is  an  excellent  choice  for 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation.  and 
Welfare. 
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He  has  served  his  State  and  his  city 
In  the  finest  traditions  of  public  service: 
His  record  In  the  State  senate  and  In 
Cleveland  city  government  Is  one  of 
efficiency  and  hurnanltarianlsm.  This 
record  did  not  go  unnoticed.  The  people 
of  Ohio  recognize  it.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  it.  And 
now  the  people  of  the  United  States 
recognize  it. 

Few  Cabinet  appointments  meet  with 
the  public  acceptance  this  selection  has 
received.  He  brings  to  the  office  emi- 
nent qualifications — both  humane  and 
political.  He  stands  on  the  frontlines 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  for  all  our 
citizens:  his  vigor,  enlightenment,  and 
imagination  as  reflected  in  his  urban  re- 
newal and  slum  clearance  progrrams  in 
Cleveland  mark  him  as  an  ideal  selection. 

And  he  is  refreshingly  outsjxjken — 
recall  the  reputation  his  dally  press  con- 
ferences as  mayor  have  given  him  as  a 
candid,  openminded  source  of  news. 
Occasionally,  the  news  was  not  all  favor- 
able to  his  administration  but  he  released 
it  anyway,  without  hedging.  Perhaps 
this  openness  stems  from  the  simple  fact 
that  Anthony  Celebrezze — from  the  days 
when  he  shouted  headlines  on  Cleveland 
street  comers  until  now  when  he  makes 
the  headlines — has  never  had  anything 
to  conceal. 

The  words  he  used  to  explain  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  position  suggests  a  great 
deal  about  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
His  succinct  statement  was: 

I  took  the  Job  because  I  like  to  help  people 
and  I  am  Interested  in  what  happens  to 
them. 

His  words  of  acceptance  reveal  a  man 
with  a  genuine  concern  for  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

Abraham  Ribicoflf,  like  Mr.  Celebrezze, 
certainly  believes  in  the  Department  and 
all  it  stands  for  and  he  most  assuredly 
leaves  behind  him  an  excellent  record. 
It  is  a  record  that  his  successor  can  well 
be  proud  of — it  is  also  one  I  know  he  will 
use  for  a  foundation  from  which  to  grow 
and  improve  upon,  just  as  Secretai-y 
RibicofI  would  have  done  had  he  not  de- 
cided to  reenter  Connecticut  politics  and 
nm  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  President  for 
appointing  Mr.  Celebrezze  to  this  posi- 
tion and  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Celebrezze  on  his  new  position. 


OUR  GOAL  IS  FREEDOM  FOR  THE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  LakeI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  -he  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
spirators in  the  Kremlin  employ  every 
strategem  to  trick  the  West  into  a  tacit 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe.  If  they  can  dull  our  memories 
and  our  conscience  so  that  we  recognize 
their  enslavement  of  once-independent 
nations,   in   exchange   for  some  Soviet 


concession  elsewhere,  they  will  break  the 
spirit  of  resistance  and  their  conquest  of 
these  peoples  will  be  complete. 

Tlie  maneuvering  in  foreign  policy 
fails  to  express  the  unalterable  opposi- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  com- 
munism and  its  record  of  terror  and 
treachery.  They  have  not  forgotten 
North  Korea,  or  Hungary,  or  the  long 
list  of  other  countries  that  have  become 
the  victims  of  Communist  imperialism. 

The  American  people  insisted  on  a 
plain  and  clear  declaration  of  their 
pledge  to  do  everything  within  reason  to 
liberate  the  captives  of  communism.  In 
response  to  public  opinion,  the  86th  Con- 
gress, in  July  1959.  passed  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution,  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  of  July  each  year 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  imtil  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  by  all  the  subject  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  is  the  week 
when  the  United  States  speaks  up  in 
the  ringing  tones  of  truth  and  justice 
for  the  sovereign  rights  of  oppressed 
peoples. 

The  Communists  fear  om*  champion- 
ship of  freedom  for  all.  They  know  that, 
in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  control  of  the 
news,  the  nationwide  observances  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  will  reach 
through  the  wall,  bringing  hope  and 
courage  to  those  who  long  for  liberation. 

To  them  we  send  this  message: 

All  the  twists  and  turns  of  Communist 
propaganda  and  Communist  foreign  policy 
will  never  swerve  the  American  people  from 
their  resolve  to  win  the  cold  war  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  captive  nations. 


ADDITIONAL  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
WORKING  MOTHERS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Zelenko]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  date  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  tax  deductions  which  may  be 
taken  for  child-care  expenses  and  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  income  which  a  work- 
ing wife  and  her  spouse  can  earn  and 
still  remain  eligible  for  the  full  deduc- 
tion. 

The  present  law  allows  a  taxpayer — 
whether  a  woman  or  a  widower — to  de- 
duct up  to  $600  in  any  taxable  year  for 
the  care  of  a  child  if  it  will  enable  the 
taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed. 
However,  reliable  statistics  show  that 
this  ceiling  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  annual  costs  of  child  care.  My  bill 
will  simply  increase  the  amount  a  work- 
ing parent  may  deduct  for  child-care  ex- 
penses to  $1,200  per  year. 

There  is  strong  argimient  that  even 
this  amount  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  child  care.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
a  necessary  step.  Today  women  are 
working,  not  for  pin  money  or  luxuries, 
but  because  of  necessity.    This  is  dra- 


matically demonstrated  in  the  case  of  a 
working  mother  who  is  the  head  of  a 
household  and  the  sole  supporter  of  her 
family. 

The  present  law  also  provides  tliat.  in 
the  case  of  a  working  wife,  the  child-care 
deduction  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  by  which  the  family  Income  ex- 
ceeds $4,500.  My  bill  would  increase  this 
allowance  to  $6,000. 

In  short,  my  bill  will  ease  the  burden 
of  the  working  mother  with  a  limited  in- 
come who  must  employ  someone  to  care 
for  her  child  while  she  works  in  the 
community. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  maintain  in  our  working  force  the  ca- 
pable and  competent  women  who  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  economy. 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  much -needed  legislation. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  marks  the  fourth  year  that  the 
United  States  will  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  proclamation  empha- 
sizes our  support  and  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence  for  all  peoples  in  the 
world.  It  accents  our  recognition  of 
those  people  who  have  been  chained  by 
the  bonds  of  communism.  Human  be- 
ings that  deserve  the  opportunity  to  walk 
along  the  path  of  life  not  as  slaves  to 
their  despotic  rulers,  but  as  men,  women, 
and  children  with  an  equal  opportunity 
to  realize  their  ambitions,  needs,  and 
wants. 

This  observance  keeps  us  aware  of  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
that  we  understand  the  effects  of  im- 
perialism. And  that  we  Intend  to  defend 
our  position  as  free  people  and  encourage 
those  captive  nations  to  continue  to  work 
for  their  independence. 

The  Communist  leaders  know  that  if 
we  keep  alive  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist tsrranny  in  the  captive  nations, 
we  can  move  toward  their  liberation  frcrn 
Communist  rule.  For  the  spark  of  free- 
dom burns  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  if 
we  can  fan  the  blaze  by  raising  bur 
voices  in  favor  of  freedom,  we  can  de- 
ter the  Communist  ambition  of  world 
domination  and  eventually  bring  about 
its  defeat.  For  only  unity  achieves  a 
purpose  and  by  discouraging  loyalty  of 
various  Communist-run  states  to  Moscow 
and,  Peiping,  we  hold  in  check  their 
desires. 

They  fully  realize  this  and  when  we 
first  set  about  to  resolve  the  observance 
of  captive  nations,  the  Communist  ra- 
dio And  press  initiated  a  large  scale  prop- 
aganda attack  to  persuade  people  Inside 
the  Communist  bloc  countries  that  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  was  a  failure  and  that 
the  only  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world 
were  outside  of  the  Communist  bloc.  It 
proves  that  this  idea  has  been  very  effec- 
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tive  in  assisting  our  cause  In  the  cold  war 
and  the  nations  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains  have  reacted  favorably 
to  the  encoujagement  we  have  given  to 
them. 

The  people  in  the  captive  nations  are 
very  much  aware  of  everything  that  is 
done  in  this  c;ountry  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  If  we  do  not  reach  them  di- 
rectly through  our  various  radio  and 
newspaper,  and  other  media  channels, 
we  reach  them  through  their  own  pub- 
lications, their  own  Communist  publica- 
tions, which  publicize  the  ideas  we  sup- 
port, in  the  process  of  rebutting  them. 
So  it  convinces  voa  that  the  people  in 
the  captive  nations  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munist overlords,  are  fully  aware  of  the 
various  thing  that  we  are  doing. 

During  Captive  Nations  Week  we  can 
reaffirm  our  sympathy  for  those  now  liv- 
ing under  Communist  domination.  We 
can  assure  them  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. And  we  can  resolve  anew  to  work 
for  their  return  to  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

Therefore,  let  us  strengthen  our  vows 
to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  injus- 
tice to  many  nations  and  repression  of 
human  being.s,  until  the  submerged  peo- 
ple are  rescued  from  the  invader  and 
their  soil  fret^  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mrs.  NorrellI  may  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  give  ex- 
pression to  my  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion enacted  by  the  86th  Congress  which 
authorized  a  Presidential  proclamation 
to  designate  the  observation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

On  July  10.  1962.  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President  in  the  interest  of  the  is- 
suance of  a  Presidential  proclamation 
this  year  to  renew  our  country  s  faith 
and  hope  in  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  White 
House  that  on  July  13.  1962.  Piesident 
Kennedy  issued  a  proclamation. 

My  letter  to  tl^e  President  read  as 
follows : 

Congress  or  the  Ukh-ed  States, 

Hoi'SE  or  Rephesentatives. 
Waihingttm.  DC.  July  10.  1962. 
Hon.  John  P.  Kennisy. 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  should  like  to  join 
with  those  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
who  may  be  addressing  you  relative  to  the 
forthcoming  observaiace  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

By  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  86th  Congress,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  in  July  1959  ae  Captive  Nations  Week, 
and  thereafter  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the;  captive  nations  of  the 
world.  I  • 

It  is  believed  that  the  issuance  of  a  Presi- 
dential proclamatloD  is  a  means  of  convey- 
ing to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 


their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  national 
independence.  Let  us  renew  the  hope  and 
faith  of  these  millions  of  oppressed  men  and 
women,  and  in  doing  so  rededicate  our  Na- 
tion and  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Respectfully, 

Catherine  D.  Norrell, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
nationwide  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  I  believe  it  is  appropriate  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
one  of  the  solemn  and  grievous  con- 
sequences of  the  loss  of  freedom  that 
has  deprived  the  people  of  Poland  for  the 
past  21  years  from  interring  in  a  final 
resting  place  in  his  native  country  the 
remains  of  Poland's  illustrious  citizen, 
statesman,  and  musician,  Jan  Pade- 
rewski. 

The  noted  music  critic,  Mr.  Paul  Hume, 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  July  15. 
1962,  has  reminded  us  of  this  situation 
and  of  our  country's  sympathetic  under- 
standing and  action  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Paderewski's  death.  We  bestowed  the 
high  honor  of  temporary  interment  of 
his  remains  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mr.   Hume's  article  will  be  of  wide- 
spread interest.    It  reads  as  follows: 
Paderewskis    Tomb    Still    Withottt    Mark 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

It  Is  an  anomaly  probably  unique  In  his- 
tory that  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  worthy 
to  be  called  "perhaps  the  greatest  living 
man"  lies  today  In  a  tomb  that  is  wholly 
without  any  marking  of  any  kind  to  Indicate 
his  presence  there. 

It  was  Justice  Harlan  Plske  Stone,  later 
Chief  Justice,  who  said,  in  1933,  late  on  a 
Wednesday  afternoon.  "We  linger  not  only 
because  Paderewski  Is  the  world's  greatest 
pianist,  but  because  he  Is  perhaps  the  great- 
est living  man  "  His  comment  was  made  in 
Constitution  Hall  after  what  proved  to  be 
Paderewski's  final  Washington  concert. 

The  concert,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  was  a  benefit  for  the  Red  Cross. 
The  program  was  entirely  Chopin,  including 
the  B  Flat  Minor  Sonata,  the  F  Minor  Bal- 
lade, the  E  Plat  Minor  Polonaise,  the  C  Sharp 
Minor  Scherzo,  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  Minor, 
as  well  as  preludes,  nocturnes,  mazurkas,  and 
waltzes. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  concert,  Pade- 
rewski was  a  guest  for  dinner  at  the  White 
House,  where  he  played  for  President  Roose- 
velt, who  had  taken  oflBce  less  than  3  weeks 
earlier. 

It  was,  of  course,  only  one  of  many  times 
Paderewski  had  played  at  the  White  House. 
He  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Presi- 
dents Woodrow  Wilson  and  Herbert  Hoover. 
But  after  that  Wednesday  night  In  March 
of  1933,  Paderewski  did  not  play  again  In 
the  White  House,  or  In  Washington.  He  was 
then  72. 

Eight  years  later,  he  returned  from  his 
home  in  Switzerland  to  the  United  States 
where,  on  June  29,  1941.  he  died.  At  the 
special  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  his 
body  was  placed  In  its  coffin  in  a  vault 
beneath  the  mast  of  the  Maine,  a  spot  near 
the  center  of  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  action  was  contrary  to  usual  cus- 
tom, which  decrees  that  only  those  who  have 
served  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  may  be  burled  at  Arlington.  Accord- 
ingly, those  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  point 
out,  if  they  are  asked,  that  Paderewski's  body 
Is  merely  entombed  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  entombment,  the  phrase 
was  used.  "He  may  lie  there  until  Poland  is 
free."    The  dark-gray  coffin  is  still  there,  21 


years  later.  At  the  great  pianist's  request, 
his  heart  was  removed  before  burial  and 
given  into  the  custody  of  loyal  American  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  pianist,  who  had 
been  Premier  and  President  of  Poland  and 
one  of  the  worlds  leading  statesmen,  that 
some  day  his  heart  might  be  placed  In  War- 
saw Cathedral,  near  the  heart  of  one  of  his 
great  heroes,  Frederic  Chopin. 

At  no  time  during  the  last  21  years  has  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  move  Paderewski's 
body  from  Arlington  to  Poland.  But  It  re- 
mains a  mystery  why  and  how.  over  the  long 
years,  it  has  not  seemed  appropriate,  or  even 
obligatory  In  terms  of  human  respect,  to 
provide  at  least  a  temporary  marker  of  some 
kind,  a  tablet  that  could  Inform  those 
among  the  thousands  who  visit  Arlington 
Cemetery  that  there  lies,  in  the  vault  be- 
neath the  mast  of  the  battleship  Maine,  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  rare  genius. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  2  days 
after  Paderewski's  death  said.  "In  his  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  as  an  artist,  and  states- 
man, he  was  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  age. " 

Can  j'ou  name  any  other  man  who  even 
faintly  approaches  such  stature,  whose  grave 
has  never  given  the  slightest  hint  of  its 
tenant's   identity? 

Today  the  art  and  the  immense  signifi- 
cance of  the  life  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski — 
a  significance  with  especial  meaning  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States — have  been,  for 
the  moment,  allowed  to  slip  from  memory. 
But  history  does  not  forget  and  neither 
should   we. 

The  reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  marker  or  memorial  plaque  at  the 
tomb  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  is 
explained  by  the  Memorial  Division  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  all  of 
our  national  cemeteries. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  Memorial 
Division  receives  requests  to  permit  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  or  plaque  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Paderewski.  These  requests  cannot  be 
granted  under  the  law  which  establishes 
eligibility  for  burial  in  our  national  ceme- 
teries, and  which  requires  that  the  dece- 
dent must  have  had  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
that  such  service  must  have  terminated 
honorably.  The  Department  is  similarly 
restricted  from  accepting  for  burial  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  the  remains  of  many 
distinguished  Americans  who  did  not 
serve  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus  the  Department  of  the  Army  is 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  original 
authorization  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1941  for  the  acceptance  of  temporai-y 
custody  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski in  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
pending  final  burial  instructions  from 
next  of  kin  or  authorized  officials  of  Po- 
land. 

The  remains  were  interred  on  July  5. 
1941,  in  a  vault  of  the  Maine,  to  rest 
there  until  the  world  situation  would  per- 
mit final  disposition.  In  his  lifetime, 
Mr.  Paderewski  had  expressed  the  wish 
that  his  remains  be  returned  to  Poland 
when  it  became  a  free  nation. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Hume  in  his  state- 
ment: 

Today  the  art  and  the  immense  significance 
of  the  life  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski — a  sig- 
nificance with  especial  meaning  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States — have  been,  for  the 
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mcMnent.  allowed  to  slip  from  memory.  But 
history  does  not  forget  and  neither  should 
we. 

I  remember  so  well  two  momentous  oc- 
casions of  my  life :  First,  as  a  student  of 
piano,  and  later  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
when  I  had  the  high  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Paderewskl  perform  and  then  of 
meeting  him  personally.  The  magic  of 
his  artistry  was  matched  by  his  dynamic 
personality. 

Surely  we  can  offer  no  greater  tribute 
than  our  hope  and  faith  in  the  eventual 
freedom  of  his  beloved  Poland. 


THE  HANFORD  PROJECT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Norblad]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Th**  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  dis- 
tinguished Republicans,  in  my  State  of 
Oregon  have  endorsed  the  proposal  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  finance,  construct  and  operate 
electric  generating  facilities  at  the  new 
Plutonium  production  reactor  now  un- 
der construction  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  at  Hanford,  Washington. 

Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  last  week  firmly 
endorsed  this  plan. 

Hanford's  electric  energy  potential  should 
be  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  Northwest — 

Governor  Hatfield  declared — 
It  is  unique,  and  I  am  assured  raises  no 
problems  of  precedent.  It  is  my  desire  to 
support  this  plan  which  would  increase  the 
energy  available  to  the  Northwest  power 
pool  and  would  aid  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration In  Its  struggle  to  maintain  Its 
present  rate  structure.  Both  are  vital  to 
Northwest  consumers. 

A  former  Republican  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon last  week  also  called  for  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  WPPSS  proposal 
to  put  to  beneficial  use  waste  heat  from 
the  Hanford  project.  Charles  Sprague. 
the  highly  respected  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  published  in  Salem.  Oreg.. 
urged  that  the  Federal  Government  take 
advantage  of  the  WPPSS  offer  to  pur- 
chase waste  heat  from  the  Hanford  new 
production  reactor. 

Surely  Congress  will  pass  an  act  to  permit 
such  sale  or  even  giveaway  •   •    • 

Mr.  Sprague  said : 

The  heated  water  now  enters  the  Colum- 
bia, raising  its  temperature  to  no  good  pur- 
pose. This  waste  doesn't  make  sense  when 
It  is  possible  to  salvage  the  energy  values 
of  the  heat  and  a  public  body  is  willing  to 
make  the  Investment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of  the 
House  a  news  story  from  the  Oregonian 
dated  July  13,  1962,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  Governor  Hatfield's  statement 
in  support  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  proposal  and  the 
toxt  of  Mr.  Sprague's  editorial  "Power 
at  Hanford,"  published  In  the  Oregon 
Statesman  of  July  11,  1962. 


(From  the  Oregonian.  July  13.  1962] 

Hatfieu)  Backs  Pttblic  Uxn-rriEs  Department 

Flan  To  Use  HANroao  Power 

Salem. — Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  Thursday  en- 
dorsed the  plan  to  have  a  group  of  Washing- 
ton public  utility  districts  generate  power 
at  the  Hanford  Atomic  Works. 

In  a  telegram  to  Representative  James  E. 
Van  Zandt,  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Hatfield  also 
asked  him  to  support  Oregon's  position  that 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.  should  be  al- 
lowed to  build  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River. 

Hatfield  said  the  energy  »t  Hanford  should 
be  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  Northwest. 

He  added  that  use  of  this  energy  would  aid 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  In  Its 
effort  to  avoid  a  rate  Increase. 

The  Hanford  proposal  is  the  center  of  a 
controversy  in  Congress. 

The  High  Mountain  Sheep  proposal  is  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  recommended 
that  this  dam  be  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Hatfield  said  construction  by  the  power 
companies  would  assure  Oregon  of  power 
that  It  might  not  get  by  Federal  con- 
struction. 

The  Governor  pointed  out  that  under  the 
preference  clause,  Washington  State  has  first 
caU  on  federally  produced  power. 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Statesman.  July  11.  19621 
Power  at  HAMroRo 

Last  session  the  Congress  balked  at  appro- 
priating money  for  an  installation  of  gen- 
erators to  convert  waste  heat  (steam)  into 
electric  energy  at  Hanford.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  thought  that  was  a 
mistake.  Now  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  has  offered  to  Install  the 
equipment  and  make  the  energy  available  to 
the  Northwest  power  pool.  But  an  opinion 
from  General  Services  Administration  says 
that  the  AEC,  which  administers  the  Han- 
ford Plutonium  plant,  can't  sell  Its  waste 
steam. 

Surely  Congress  will  pass  an  act  to  permit 
such  sale  or  even  giveaway.  The  heated 
water  now  enters  the  Columbia,  raising  its 
temperature  to  no  good  purpose.  This  waste 
doesn't  make  sense  when  it  Is  possible  to 
salvage  the  energy  values  of  the  heat  and  a 
public  body  is  willing  to  make  the  invest- 
ment. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence 
of  effective  government  is  the  ability 
to  foresee.  Back  in  1955  David  Shea 
Teeple  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  Department  of  Atomic  Energy 
with  a  single  responsible  oflBcial  to  head 
it.  Now,  7  years  later,  it  is  being  found 
that  the  committee  form  of  administra- 
tion is  ineffective  and  the  administration 
has  bought  Mr.  Teeple's  idea. 

Mr.  Teeple  today  is  staff  director  of 
the  Senate  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  happy  that  he  was  ahead 
of  the  liberals  of  the  so-called  New 
Frontier  and  ahead  of  President  Ken- 
nedy.   If  Drew  Pearson  had  read  Dave 


Teeple's  book  7  years  ago  he  could  then 
have  written  the  story  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  July  11.  1962. 

I  include  in  the  Recoro  an  article  from 
the  San  Antonio  Light,  as  follows: 
Single  Head  Urokd  for  Atom  Agency 
(By  Ed  Edstrom) 

Washington. — Immediate  action  to  re- 
place the  five-member  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission with  a  single  administrator  at  Presi- 
dential Cabinet  level,  urged  by  David  Shea 
Teeple  In  hl«  book  "Atomic  Energy:  A  Con- 
structive Proposal."  has  been  picked  up  by 
AEC  members  and  the  administration. 

Teeple  has  had  inside  and  practical  ex- 
perience with  our  atomic  projects  since  1942 
with  the  AEC,  congressional  committees,  the 
Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

BIG    investment 

"Atomic  energy  is  the  people's  business," 
Teeple  said.  The  AEC  has  an  operating 
budget  In  excess  of  $1  billion,  and  XJB.  tax- 
payers  have  invested  »12  billion  in  the  enter- 
prise with  an  existing  caplUl  and  plant  of 
$5.5  billion.  Teeple  points  out  that  this  U 
one  and  a  half  that  of  the  total  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

Teeple  writes:  "After  7  years  of  ob- 
servation. It  l8  my  reluctant  concluaion  that 
the  Commission  has  not  discharged  its  re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily."  This  Indict- 
ment is  not  of  any  person  but  of  the  AEC 
organizational  setup  which  lacks  political  re- 
sponsibility and  central  authority,  Teeple 
charges. 

The  author's  argument  is  that  Americans 
have  been  so  dazzled  by  atomic  performance 
since  the  first  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
that  they  fall  to  realize  that  the  atomic  pro- 
gram Is  political  as  well  as  scientific. 

smothering 

Teeple  says  that  Commission  control  tends 
to  smother  Information  when  the  "people 
have  a  right  to  know  who  Is  running  things." 
There  has  never  been  a  charge  that  a  poli- 
tician should  not  control  national  defense 
policies  and  "why  should  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  be  unique?"  Teeple  asked. 

A  multiple-headed  agency,  such  as  AEC. 
means  divided  responsibility,  Teeple  said,  in 
a  field  that  is  a  Government  monopoly  af- 
fecting the  future  of  all  Americans. 

A  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  "is  neces- 
sary In  the  national  defense"  to  eliminate 
"the  administrative  morass  which  we  have 
constructed  around  the  atom,"  Teeple  said. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK:  SUBVER- 
SION AGAINST  THE  SUBVERTERS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely-BrownI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  not  mere  coincidence,  that  when  the 
86th  Congress  decided  to  adopt  a  Joint 
resolution  for  the  designation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  for  appropriate  observ- 
ance throughout  our  country,  the  month 
of  July  was  selected  as  most  fitting  as 
well  as  most  convenient. 

The  resolution  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  adopted, 
and  which  President  Eisenhower  signed 
on  July  17,  1959.  authorized  and  re- 
quested   the    President   of   the    United 
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states  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  ttiird  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

That  is  this  current  week,  and  the 
President  has  issued  such  a  proclama- 
tion, as  he  did  last  year.  It  reminds  the 
American  people  to  give  thought  which 
can  produce  timely  action  to  the  im- 
portance to  all  freedom -loving  p>eople  of 
the  speedy  liberation  of  those  freedom- 
loving  fellow  men  who  are  the  citizens 
of  entire  nations  subjugated  and  re- 
strained by  force  behind  the  Iron  Cm*- 
tain. 

In  Poland,  Hungary,  Lithuania, 
Ukraine,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia,  Albania,  millions  of  people  are 
living  under  rulers  who  have  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  for  these,  as  well 
as  for  many  millions  more  in  Asia,  we 
must  keep  the  lamp  of  freedom  lighted. 

In  this  July  week,  as  we  consider  how 
all  of  the  freedom-loving  people  outside 
the  Iron  Curtain  can  help  those  inside 
to  be  again  free,  we  cfin  recollect  with 
joy  that  our  own  Independence  Day  Is 
on  July  4.  that  the  corresponding  day 
of  our  oldest  friend.  Prance.  Is  Bastille 
Day.  which  was  observed  on  July  14,  and 
that  these  dates  have  a  significance  that 
unquestionably  makes  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  the  rulers  ot  the  Communist 
empire. 

Some  of  the  captive  nations  were  sub- 
dued by  force  of  arms.  It  was  by  sub- 
version, however,  that  most  of  them  were 
brought  into  the  Red  sphere. 

What  must  be  realized  now  is  that 
what  the  Communists  could  do  by  sub- 
version 10,  15.  or  20  years  ago.  the  people 
In  those  captive  countries  can  do  them- 
selves. With  outside  help,  and  at  the 
right  time,  they  can  subvert  themselves 
to  freedom,  somewhat  as  they  in  times 
past  were  subverted  into  tyranny  and 
slavery. 

There  is  more  that  we  can  do  our- 
selves than  merely  to  hope  and  pray. 

The  attention  which  we  give  to  the 
situation  in  the  captive  nations,  here 
and  now  In  this  session  of  Congress,  Is 
of  the  greatest  inspiration,  stimulation, 
and  encouragement  to  the  people  in 
those  countries.  We  know  that  from 
direct  reports;  just  as  we  know  that  the 
observance  here  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  enrages  and  gives  the  jitters  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Communist  empire. 

When.  In  World  War  n,  victory  was 
achieved  over  the  Nazi  hordes  that  had 
overrun  almost  the  complete  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain  were  strengthened  and  the 
victory  made  possible  by  the  assistance 
of  the  imderground  In  all  of  the  occupied 
countries. 

There  Is  an  underground  at  work  in 
these  captive  nations  today.  We  owe  it 
to  our  own  survival  and  to  the  survival 
of  freedom  everywhere,  to  cooperate  with 
that  underground!,,  as  they  are  cooper- 
ating with  us.         I 

We  can  help  th4in  with  food.  We  can 
help  them  with  communications.  We 
can  help  them  by  bearing  down  upon  the 
injustices  of  their  captors  in  the  United 
Nations  and  all  ol  the  other  councils  of 
the  world. 
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By  th^r  refusal  to  resign  themselves 
to  being  captives,  the  people  of  these 
countries  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment of  security  for  the  Western  World. 

We  and  our  allies  can  111  afford  to  lose 
these  silent  allies,  but  lose  them  we  will 
if  we  hesitate  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 
goal  which  not  only  is  in  harmony  with 
our  own  heritage,  but  is  alert  to  the  trend 
of  the  times — freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation for  all  F)eople. 

There  is  much  that  we  can  do  immedi- 
ately to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  been  pro- 
claimed. 

We  should  direct  the  far-reaching 
facilities  of  the  Voice  of  America  to  carry 
the  message,  not  only  of  hope  but  of 
action  to  the  people  who  are  in  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

A  food-f or-f reedom  declaration  by  the 
President  should  emphasize  the  inability 
of  the  rigidly  controlled  and  stultified 
economies  of  the  Communist  empire  to 
adequately  feed  their  people,  because 
they  are  devoting  so  much  of  their 
treasure  to  machines  of  war.  All  of  the 
Communist  economies  in  Russia  and  all 
(A  the  satellites  and  captives  combined 
fall  short  of  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  alone  to  produce  food  enough  for 
our  own  people  smd  for  as  much  of  the 
world  as  needs  It. 

We  are  sending  food  now  to  free  na- 
tions who  need  it — India  is  an  outstand- 
ing example.  We  can  offer  food  from 
our  surpluses,  programs  for  which  al- 
ready are  in  being,  to  any  of  the  captive 
peoples:  a  condition  should  be,  however, 
that  the  food  be  stamped  "Food  for 
Freedom,"  and  distributed  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

Then  let  us  tell  the  people  inside  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  this  food  is  on  its  way 
to  them,  tell  them  how  and  why.  Tell 
them,  too,  by  way  of  the  Voice  of  America 
and  all  of  the  other  channels  of  com- 
mtmication  which  we  have,  some  of  the 
j)ersonal  experiences  in  America  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  of  persons  who 
have  escaped  from  the  captive  countries 
and  who  are  now  living  and  working  in 
freedom. 

Food  and  communications  are  the 
prime  forces  which  we  can  use,  to  col- 
laborate with  the  real  undergroimd 
movements  in  each  of  these  countries,  to 
hasten  the  day  of  liberation  from  Com- 
munist slavery. 


SOUND  ECONOMICS  MUST  UNDER- 
LIE BOTH  GROWTH  IN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  VICTORY  IN  THE 
COLD  WAR 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Mr.  Alger  ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  U\e  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  are  agreed  on  two 
fundamental  goals  for  this  Nation  in  this 
decade:  First  growth  of  the  UJB.  econ- 
omy to  provide  more  and  better  jobs, 


more  abundance  and  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  all  the  people;  and  second, 
victory  for  the  free  world  in  the  cold  war. 
Neither  of  these  goals  can  be  achieved 
without  the  other  and  neither  can  be 
achieved  unless  we  build  upon  sound 
economic  principles.  Basically,  there 
are  two  philosophies  as  to  how  to  best 
achieve  this  goal.  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
American  free-enterprise  system  has 
proven  to  offer  the  best  life  for  the  most 
people  than  any  other  yet  devised.  Our 
belief  is  based  upon  nearly  200  yesurs 
of  the  successful  application  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  which  encourages  pri- 
vate ownership  arui  individual  initia- 
tive. 

Under  such  a  system  this  Nation,  in 
the  short  span  of  186  years  from  the 
enunciation  of  the  dream  to  the  present 
day,  has  become  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world  wherein  its  people  en- 
joy the  highest  standard  of  living  since 
the  dawn  of  time,  where  the  only  limita- 
tion upon  an  individual's  rise  is  that 
which  he  himself  applies  according  to 
his  desires,  his  talent,  and  his  abUity. 

Opposed  to  this  belief  In  the  private, 
free  enterprise  system  as  the  best  course 
for  this  Nation  and  the  world,  is  the 
philosophy  that  a  strong  and  autocratic 
state  is  the  best  guarantee  for  man's 
ultimate  happiness.  The  proponents  of 
this  philosophy  believe  that  It  Is  in  man's 
self-interest  for  the  state  to  own  or  con- 
trol the  means  of  production  and  serv- 
ices and  private  ownership  is  discour- 
aged. The  proponents  of  the  strong 
state  philosophy  which  include  the  Com- 
munists, the  Socialists,  the  radicals  and 
the  modem  so-called  liberals  uniformly 
attack  private  ownership  and  discourage 
it  whenever  possible  through  prohibitive 
taxes  and  government  intervention  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  industry,  and  the 
lives  of  the  people.  They  attack  as  evil, 
profits  and  the  profit  motive;  individual 
freedom — spiritual — self-reliance  and 
economic  freedom;  the  hope  of  gain  and 
reward  as  incentives  for  man  to  improve 
his  individual  lot  in  life;  and  a  free  mar- 
ket which  responds  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  d«nand  and  goods  offered  and  serv- 
ices rendered. 

Under  the  philosophy  of  freedom  the 
individual  faces  certain  responsibilities 
and  he  is  rewarded  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  meets  Uiese  resp>onsibilities. 
To  many  people  economics  seems  a  com- 
plicated and  confusing  study  and  so  we 
fail  to  remember  some  very  simple,  basic 
laws  without  which  a  free  economy  can- 
not operate.  Some  of  these  reminders 
are  aptly  stated  in  a  speech  by  C.  J. 
Backstrand,  president  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  which  he  recently  delivered  to 
the  college  graduates  who  are  joining 
his  company  this  year.  I  would  like  to 
include  Mr.  Backstrand's  remarks  at  this 
point: 

A  SuoPLS  Lkssoh  in  Applixd  Economics 
(By  C.  J.  Backstrand) 

Without  going  Into  great  detail,  let  us 
consider  the  means  by  which  our  Natloo, 
with  only  about  7  percent  of  the  w«id's 
land  area  and  6  percent  of  the  population, 
has  developed  the  capacity  to  produce  almost 
half  of  the  world's  wealth. 

It  Is  this  capacity  upon  which  our  world 
leadership  and  powa  to  defend  ourselves 
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now  reets.  and  to  which  we  owe  our  ability 
to  build  the  highest  living  standards  of  any 
people  In  all  history.  By  comparison,  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  enclose  about  26 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and 
33  percent  of  the  people. 

Viewing  the  facts  of  the  situation  In  their 
simplest  form,  and  stripping  away  the  com- 
plexities of  economic  and  monetary  theory 
which  tend  to  confuse  us.  It  becomes  evident 
that  the  abxindance  enjoyed  by  o\ir  people 
Is  the  direct  result  of  our  historically  demon- 
strated capacity  to  increase  the  output  of 
wealth  per  pair  of  hands  per  hour  of  work 
at  a  greater  rate  than  has  been  achieved  by 
other  nations  at  any  time  anjrwhere. 

This  rate  of  improvement  has  averaged 
about  3  percent  a  year  for  the  last  century. 

That  means  that,  cumulatively,  we  have 
had  a  dividend  of  new  wealth  to  distribute 
of  about  33  V3  percent  every  decade.  Under 
the  competitive  and  incentive  system  which 
the  American  people  were  so  wise  in  estab- 
lishing, this  new  wealth  has  been  distributed 
four  ways : 

A  part — and  in  recent  years,  the  major 
share — goes  to  government  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  Of  the  remainder,  a  part  goes  to  the 
customer  in  the  form  of  better  products — 
and.  in  the  prelnflatlon  period,  most  often 
In  the  form  of  lower  prices  as  well. 

Some  goes  to  the  worker  in  the  form  of 
higher  wages  and  salaries — real  income;  and 
some  to  the  Investor  who,  by  his  thrift,  has 
made  available  Improved  tools  and  machinery 
and  increased  power,  in  the  form  of  profits. 

Under  our  system,  the  governor  of  which 
is  competition  rather  than  compulsion,  the 
individual  has  freedom  of  choice,  or  alterna- 
tives, and  the  business  that  does  not  offer 
better  products  or  services  at  attractive 
prices  loses  out  to  competitors  who  do.  If  It 
does  not  afford  its  employes  Increased  wages 
and  salaries,  it  will  soon  lose  its  most  com- 
petent people  to  those  who  can  and  do  In- 
crease pay  rates.  If  it  does  not  pay  adequate 
dividends  in  competition  with  others,  it 
will  soon  find  it  is  In  difficulty  in  acquiring 
the  capital  necessary  to  grow  and  expand. 

Thus,  our  system — which  has  been  termed 
"people's  capitalism"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  European  concept,  where  competition 
has  sometimes  been  stifled  by  state  owner- 
ship and  by  cartels,  price  agreements,  and 
other  monopolistic  practices  we  would  bar 
as  being  In  restraint  of  trade — provides  in- 
centives to  all. 

The  incentive  to  thrift  and  frugality  is  the 
hope  of  reward  In  the  form  of  interest  or 
profit  from  savings.  The  incentive  for  the 
worker  In  whatever  capacity  he  may  be  en- 
gaged Is  Increased  compensation  for  expand- 
ing productivity.  The  fruit  of  Increased  In- 
come, whether  it  be  from  savings  or  produc- 
tivity or  both.  Is  the  enjoyment  of  improved 
living  standards. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  a  free  people 
can  be  more  productive  than  under  any 
system  of  socialistic  or  communistic  regi- 
mentation— that,  himian  nature  being  what 
It  Is,  the  positive  force  of  Incentive  can  be 
more  fruitful  than  the  negative  force  of 
compulsion  or  control. 

History  records  no  Instance  where  socialism 
has  been  permanently  successful  In  produc- 
ing widespread  abundance,  and  many  In- 
stances where  It  has  failed. 

The  most  important  factor  in  this  process 
of  maintaining  a  constantly  ascending  spiral 
of  progress  In  the  material  well-being  of  all 
the  people  Is  profit.  Profit  provides  the 
means,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  which 
improved  tools — capital— are  made  available. 
Improved  tools  bring  greater  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  wealth;  Increased  production,  as 
we  have  seen,  provides  increased  tax  revenue 
for  government,  better  values  for  customers, 
higher  wages,  and  further  increased  profits. 

FEW     COMPREHEND     KOLX     OF     PBOlTrS 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  time  that, 
while  everyone  appreciates  and  understands 


the  dire  consequences  In  terms  of  human 
welfare  that  result  from  buslnew  failure,  few 
seem  to  comprehend  the  role  of  profits  In 
the  process  and.  In  fact,  many  regard  the 
very  term  Itself  with  some  suspicion. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  suggest  that, 
as  an  Interesting  mental  exercise,  you  try  to 
name  any  material  good  in  this  country  that 
didn't  come  because  someone  made  a  profit. 
I  believe  you  will  be  hard  put  to  do  so. 

As  a  further  result  of  such  reflection,  and 
perhaps  of  discussion  and  debate  with  others, 
I  believe  you  will  also  conclude  that  many 
cultural  benefits  as  well  have  their  origins  In 
successful,  hence  profitable,  business  opera- 
tions. 

Our  national  concern  for  underdeveloped 
countries  and  their  underprivileged  people 
reflects  some  recognition  of  the  need  for  and 
the  benefits  that  flow  from  successful  In- 
dustrial and  business  enterprise. 

As  you  ponder  the  sources  of  our  material 
and  cultural  well-being,  your  thoughts  will 
turn  quite  naturally  to  the  origins  of  those 
things  In  our  lives  most  precious  of  all :  our 
spiritual  blessings.  Here  I'm  quite  sure  you 
will  conclude  that  it  was  the  freeing  of 
mans  spirit,  under  a  system  which  limited 
the  power  of  government  to  encroach  on  the 
Inalienable,  God-given  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual human  soul,  that  released  the  energies, 
the  creative  power,  and  the  spiritual  and 
moral  forces  that  led  to  this  Nation's  be- 
coming the  land  of  opportunity  and  its  emer- 
gence as  a  great  power. 

Maldistribution  of  the  benefits  of  increased 
production  disrupts  the  process.  If  too  high 
a  proportion  goes  to  any  one  of  the  four 
claimants — the  owner,  the  employee,  the 
customer,  or  to  Government  in  the  form  of 
taxes — the  result  is  harmful. 

As  an  example,  wage  inflation  has  pushed 
the  price  of  coal  to  levels  that  have  made  it 
less  competitive  with  oil  and  natural  gas; 
hence,  unemployment  and  economic  and  so- 
cial distress  in  coal-mlnlng  areas. 

As  another  example,  many  now  recognize 
that  punitive  taxation  has  diminished  Incen- 
tive to  the  point  where  individuals  cannot 
afford  the  risk  of  investment  in  new  ventures 
which,  if  successful,  would  be  subject  to 
local  and  State  taxes.  Federal  corporate-In- 
come taxes  of  52  percent,  then  to  personal - 
Income  taxes  up  to  91  percent. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  risk  of  loss 
far  outweighs  any  hope  of  gain,  the  result 
being  a  lack  of  Investment  in  jobmaking 
new  business  enterprises,  the  need  for  which 
is  apparent  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
seeking  opportunities  for  useful  work. 

The  essential  factors  In  the  American 
economic  concept  are:  incentives  for  all  con- 
cerned— hope  of  reward — rather  than  force 
or  compulsion,  as  in  communistic  or  social- 
istic systems:  and  competition — the  absence 
of  monopoly — the  free  market  and  the  pro- 
vision for  all  consumers  of  a  free  and  readily 
available  choice. 

As  businessmen  and  as  citizens  and  voters, 
we  must  understand  the  fundamentals  un- 
derlying our  freedom  and  the  role  of  profits 
in  the  operation  of  our  system. 

Our  safeguards  to  Individual  freedom  and 
the  tradition  of  self-reliance,  along  with  the 
profit  Incentive,  constitute  the  driving  forces 
that  have  moved  our  country  forward  to  the 
position  of  world  leadership  we  occupy  to- 
day. 

To  the  extent  that  these  forces  are  weak- 
ened by  the  exercise  of  constantly  increasing 
power  of  Central  Government,  punitive  tax 
policies,  the  something-for-nothlng  approach 
and  consequent  weakening  of  the  accept- 
ance of  personal  responsibility,  our  progress 
will  Inevitably  be  arrested. 

Each  of  us  making  a  career  In  business 
has  a  responsibility  to  help  promote  such 
understanding. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  emphasize  the  fact 
that  personal  freedom  Is  Inextricably  related 
to  economic  freedom  or  free  enterprise.    This 


fact  becomes  increasingly  clear  as  we  think 
about  it  because  most  economic  decisions 
have  to  do  with  the  allocation  or  distribu- 
tion of  goods,  services,  and  resources  that 
are  limited,  to  humans  whose  wants  and  de- 
sires are  unlimited — to  whom  In  an  affluent 
society  such  as  ours,  the  luxuries  of  today 
become  the  necessities  of  tomorrow. 

If  such  allocation  is  made  by  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  the  state,  backed  by  the  employ- 
ment of  force  of  which  It  has  a  complete 
monopoly,  human  freedom  Is  Inevitably 
curtailed. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  teaches  that 
human  freedom  and  opportunity  flourish 
under  the  operation  of  the  free-market 
mechanism  of  our  capitalistic  society.  The 
facts  are  clear  and  the  proposition  is  basi- 
cally simple,  yet  It  Is  not  generally  under- 
stood. 

WHAT    BUSINESSMEN    MUST    DO 

The  task  of  raising  the  level  of  economic 
literacy  in  this  country  will  not  be  easy,  for 
it  demands  a  broad  educational  effort. 

First,  we  as  spokesmen  must  recognize  that 
the  acceptance  of  Individual  and  personal 
responsibility  constitutes  the  very  core  of  our 
way  of  life;  secondly,  that  our  struggle  with 
the  Communists  Is  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary; and  finally,  that  widespread  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  underlying  our 
system  Is  essential,  since  sound  public  policy 
In  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  public's  understanding  of 
the  issues  of  our  day  and  of  sound  means  of 
resolving  them. 

Lincoln  reflected  his  insight  and  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  genius  for  simplicity  In  expression,  when 
he  said: 

"You  cannot  bring  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen 
the  weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  You  can- 
not help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the 
brotherhood  of  man  by  encouraging  class 
hatred.  You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  de- 
stroying the  rich.  You  cannot  establish 
sound  security  on  borrowed  money.  You 
cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending  more 
than  you  earn.  You  cannot  build  character 
and  courage  by  taking  away  man's  initiative 
and  independence.  You  cannot  help  man 
permanently  by  doing  for  them  what  they 
could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 

To  discharge  our  responsibility  as  busi- 
nessmen In  the  area  of  public  affairs  requires 
that  we,  ourselves,  fully  understand  these 
basic  fundamentals,  and  then  that  we  work 
to  revitalize  appreciation  of  traditional 
American  values  and  essential  virtues  In  our 
homes,  our  schools,  our  own  business,  our 
communities,  and  generally  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  reminded  of  such 
simple  economic  laws,  it  is  inconceivable 
to  the  most  casual  student  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  can  call  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  at  the  same  time  stifle 
the  profit  motive  and  throw  the  entire 
economy  out  of  balance  with  its  insist- 
ence upon  special  privilege  for  labor  at 
the  expense  of  business  and  industry. 

Economic  growth  gains  its  principal 
stimulus  through  increased  profits,  which 
furnish  the  seed  money  for  new  indus- 
try, and  expanding  business,  the  only 
way  to  create  more  jobs  and  provide 
maximum  employment. 

The  Kennedy  formula  for  prosperity, 
which  calls  for  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing and  high  wages  not  geared. to  pro- 
ductivity, has  failed  in  every  country 
where  it  has  been  tried.  The  trouble  that 
every  Communist  country  finds  itself  In 
today  is  lack  of  production  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  mills  and  factories.  Slave  la- 
bor has  never  been  able  to  produce  in 
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sufiBclent  quantity  to  maintain  a  stable 
economy  and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
Only  freemen,  freely  motivated  and  with 
the  right  to  achieve  proper  reward  for 
their  initiative,  talents,  labor,  and  the 
willingness  to  dare  can  create  real 
wealth.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
the  UjS.  economy.  It  is  the  reason  for 
our  growth  and  for  our  present  standard 
of  living.  It  is  the  only  formula  which 
can  guarantee  future  growth  and  greater 
reward  for  all  the  people. 

Dr.  Raymond  J.  Baulnier,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to 
President  Eisenhower  from  1957  through 
1960,  presented  the  case  for  less  Federal 
spending  and  for  a  prosperity  formula 
based  upon  a  free  $ociety.  in  an  address 
at  Barnard  College  on  June  18,  1962.  I 
include  Dr.  Saulnier's  remarks  at  this 
point  to  challenge  the  fallacies  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  economic  beliefs  and  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  our  system  on 
his  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  advisers: 

For   PaospERrrT  in   Uxtted   States — A   New 
Pkescription 

(By  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler) 

What  rectnt  history  tells  us  about  the  ef- 
fect of  Incnsases  In  Federal  spending  is  not 
very  favo-able  to  the  view  that  an  economy 
such  as  ours  can  spend  Itself  into  prosperity 
via  the  Federal  budget. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  net  budget  expenditures  were  $6  1  bil- 
lion higher  than  In  the  comparable  10  months 
of  the  prevl'ius  fiscal  year. 

Now  this  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
Fpendlag  rate.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that. 
If  questioned  on  this  point  in  advance  of  the 
events,  most  people  would  have  said  that  the 
result  of  such  an  increase  in  spending,  com- 
ing at  an  early  stage  In  the  cycle,  would  be  a 
recovery  far  more  rapid  than  would  be  ex- 
pected on  normal  cytllcal  grounds. 

But  that  isnt  what  happened. 

Federal  spending  increased,  but  it  did  not 
stimulate  a  faster-than-normal  pickup.  If 
It  had,  we  wouldn't  be  talking  about  the 
merits  of  additional  Increases  in  spending  or 
cuts  in  taxes,  and  consequent  Increases  in 
budget  deficits,  as  methods  of  stimulating  an 
economy  that  threatens,  as  the  saying  goes, 
"to  run  out  of  gas."  What  this  experience 
tells  us  Is  that,  if  the  environment  is  not 
favorable  to  an  Increase  In  private  spending, 
an  Increase  In  Federal  spending,  even  a  large 
increase,  is  a  well-nigh  futile  exercise. 

Something  must  be  done  to  encourage 
private  speridlng. 

BUDCKT  DETICrrS  NO  AID  TO  GROWTH 

Recent  experience  has  also  dealt  rather 
harshly  with  the  theory  that  budgetary 
deficits  will  accelerate  economic  growth. 
What  are  the  facts  in  this  case? 

In  the  first  4  months  of  this  calendar  year, 
the  cash  budget  of  the  United  States  ran  a 
deficit  of  clc«e  to  $10  billion,  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual-rate  basis.  In  the  com- 
parable 4  months  of  the  1958-59  recovery,  the 
Federal  cash  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  $4.6 
billion,  on  an  annual-rate  basis. 

Yet  the  unemployment  rate  has  actually 
been  somev/hat  higher  under  the  recent 
deficit  than  It  was  under  the  earlier  sur- 
plus. TherR  were  clouds  on  the  economic 
horizon  In  those  months  of  stirplus  In  1960, 
but  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  economic 
sky  in  1962.  under  very  large  deficits.  Is  far 
from  entirely  clear. 

I  have  never  been  very  happy  with  prag- 
matism as  a  guide  tn  political  philosophy, 
or  in  any  other  branch  of  philosophy,  but  I 
would  think  that  to  those  pragmatlsts  who 
regard  budgetary  deficits  as  a  more  or  less 
guaranteed  formula  for  producing  a  brisk 
recovery,  the  present  cycle  must  be  a  veri- 
table nightmare. 


Recent  experience  certainly  provldee 
ground  for  scepticism  as  to  the  rest<»-atlve 
and  energizing  qualities  of  Federal  budgetary 
deficits,  but  nowadays  there  are  special  rea- 
sons fear  rejecting  the  deliberate  use  of  them 
as  an  instrument  for  promoting  economic 
growth. 

These  reasons  have  to  do  with  o\ir  bal- 
ance of  International  payments.  It  is  one 
thing  to  run  a  budgetary  deficit  when  a  re- 
cession automatically  cuts  revenues,  or  even 
to  create  a  deficit  through  emergency  tax 
cuts  in  order  to  prevent  or  reverse  a  recession. 
But  it  is  a  very  different  matter  deliberately 
to  deepen  a  deficit  by  tax  reductions  when 
the  economy  is  still  in  an  expansion  phase. 

How  could  a  deficit  do  anything  but  un- 
dermine confidence  here  and  abroad  in  the 
effectiveness  of  our  national  economic  poli- 
cies? And  if  it  does  this.  Is  there  not  a 
chance  that  it  will  worsen  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation? 

We  must  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  know  how  to  run  our  financial 
affairs.  The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to 
give  the  impression  that  we  suffer  from  a 
kind  of  fear  of  orthodoxy.  It  must  be  clear 
that  we  both  understand  the  dynamics  of 
oiu-  economy  and  that  we  are  willing  to  let 
this  understanding  guide  our  policy. 

If  there  is  a  need  to  cut  taxes  In  the  ex- 
pansion phase  of  a  cycle,  when  we  already 
have  a  large  deficit,  then  there  Is  equally  a 
need  to  consider  whether  we  are  now  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  programs  that  make 
no  contribution  whatever  to  our  capacity 
for  growth  and  to  consider  whether  we  are 
doing  other  things,  entirely  outside  of  the 
tax  field,  that  are  tending  to  suppress  private 
investment  spending. 

If  this  Is  what  we  are  doing,  and  I  think 
It  Is,  then  we  cannot  retrieve  the  situation 
with  governmental  red  Ink,  and  very  few 
really  sophisticated  people  will  believe  that 
we  can. 

Let  me  turn  to  a  second  point.  It  has  not 
entered  the  dialog  so  far,  but  it  is  always 
in  the  wings,  so  to  speak,  and  we  may  hear 

of  It  yet. 

What  I  have  In  mind  Is  the  theory  that 
economic  growth  can  be  accelerated  by  rais- 
ing wages.  This  U  the  purchasing-power 
theory  of  prosperity.  The  theory  is  that 
higher  wage  rates  mean  higher  incomes,  that 
higher  Incomes  mean  higher  demand,  and 
that  higher  demand.  In  turn,  means  higher 
production  and  higher  rates  of  growth. 

What  does  recent  experience  tell  us  about 
thU  theory?  What  it  tells  us  Is  that,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  IT,  average  hourly 
compensation  In  private  nonagrlcultural  In- 
dustries, Including  supplements  to  wages  and 
salaries.  Increased,  on  the  average,  by  5.1 
percent  a  year.  Yet  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy In  this  period  Is  regarded  by  the  advo- 
cates of  still  faster  wage  advances  as  being 
Inadequate.  Furthermore,  while  wages  were 
rising  5  percent  a  year,  on  the  average,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
was  reduced  by  roughly  25  percent. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  anyone  would 
wish  deliberately  to  experiment  further  with 
this  Inflationary  policy. 

Whaterer  other  damage  such  an  experi- 
ment might  do.  It  would  wreck  our  capacity 
to  compete  In  world  markets,  and  make  well- 
nigh  Impossible  the  elimination  of  our  In- 
ternational balance-of-payments  deficit.  I 
hope  we  can  say  that  this  bit  of  mythology 
is  dead,  not  Just  for  the  moment  but  for 
good. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  points  In  the 
dialog  on  growth  on  which  I  want  to  com- 
ment briefly  has  to  do  with  business  profits. 

There  Is  the  theory  that  economic  growth 
is  governed  largely  by  the  rate  of  spending 
on  capital  goods.  It  Is  i>osslble  to  overdo 
this  theory,  as  It  is  possible  to  overdo  any 
theory,  but  I  think  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  expansion  of  our  base  of  physical  capital 


is  an  essential  condition  for  tlie  achieve- 
ment of  rapid  growth. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  then  we  must  concede 
that  we  have  done  very  badly  in  recent  years. 
In  a  period  In  which  spending  on  capital 
goods  in  foreign  industrial  economies,  in 
terms  of  constant  dollars,  has  been  going 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  capital-goods 
spending  in  our  own  economy  has  actually 
failed  to  increase  at  all. 

In  the  years  1963-58.  the  constant-dollar 
amount  of  capital-goods  si^ending  rose  any- 
where from  30  to  80  percent  in  most  West- 
ern European  countries;  in  sharp  contrast, 
there  was  actually  a  snutll  decline  in  the 
United  States. 

Spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1963  was  not  as  large 
In  dollar  amount,  at  current  prices,  as  it  was 
in  1957.  5  years  ago;  and  if  we  take  account 
of  the  fivct  that  the  costs  of  construction  of 
new  planU  and  the  prices  of  Industrial 
equipment  have  increased  significantly  in 
the  interim.  It  must  be  concluded  that  we 
are  nowadays  Installing  annually  a  smaller 
volume  of  physical  facilities  than  we  were 
5  years  ago. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no  dynamism  here. 
We  are  not  even  holding  our  own. 

Why  Is  this  so?  Let  me  comment  on  what 
I  think  Is  the  most  Important  aspect  of  this 
critical  question. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  argue  that  the 
volume  of  capital-goods  spending  depends 
exclusively  on  the  level  of  corjHDrate  profits. 
But  I  think  we  could  agree  that  profits  are 
a  major  element,  probably  the  major 
element,  in  determining  the  level  of  capital- 
goods  E]>endlng.  Is  It  not  Important,  then, 
that,  while  wage  payments,  production  and 
sales  have  been  rising,  corporate  profits 
have  remained  roughly  unchanged? 

Corporate  profits  In  1961  were  only  very 
little  larger,  before  taxes,  than  they  were  In 
1955,  6  years  earlier,  and  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  were  actually  lower.  And  this  Is 
In  current,  not  constant  dollars. 

In  these  years,  there  was  an  Increase  of 
$3.2  billion  In  the  dividends  paid  annually 
by  corporations,  but  the  amount  of  Income 
retained  by  corporations  fell  by  $3  billion, 
or  by  about  25  percent.  This  Is  the  point 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  In  the  dialog 
on  growth.  We  cannot  get  our  economy 
moving  as  it  should  be  moving  unless  we 
restore  some  dynamism  to  business 
profits. 

If  this  profit  deflation,  and  that  Is  what  It 
is.  Is  to  be  corrected,  we  must  understand  its 
causes. 

I  have  no  wish  to  oversimplify  this  com- 
plex question,  but  If  I  were  to  state  the 
cause  In  one  sentence  I  would  say  that  the 
squeeze  on  business  profits  results  from  the 
fact  that,  whereas  price  Infiatlon  has,  for 
the  mcanent  at  least,  been  largely  checked, 
cost  Inflation  continues. 

How  can  we  escape  from  this  condition? 

S\irely  an  escape  cannot  be  found  In  a  re- 
sumption of  price  Inflation.  Few  people 
would  prescribe  this.  There  are  some  still 
unreconciled  to  price  stability  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  the  achievement  of  sustain- 
able economic  growth,  but  infiatlon  Is  such 
a  thoroughly  disreputable  Idea  nowadays 
that  the  remaining  Infiatlonlsts  are  largely 
silent. 

They  have  been  silenced.  If  not  entirely 
persuaded,  by  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
paymenta. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  mass  conversions 
of  history  has  taken  place  on  the  question 
of  Inflation.  And  the  steel  industry  episode 
of  this  spring  showed  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  dovm,  is  unreservedly  committed  to 
a  policy  of  price  stability. 

Circumstances  have  checked  price  infla- 
tion, but  we  have  not  succeeded  in  stopping 
cost  inflation,  and  therein  lies  the  rub.  or 
the  squeeze,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 
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There  are  a  number  of  avenues  by  which 
we  must  approach  the  task  of  easing  this 
squeeze.  As  individual  businessmen  you 
will  find  that  one  way  to  end  the  squeeze  on 
profits  Is  by  practicing  complete  economy  In 
managing  the  affairs  of  your  business. 

We  shall  also  have  to  do  the  same  as  a 
nation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  and  local — is  to  a 
very  large  extent  borne  by  American  business 
as  a  business  cost.     And  it   Is  a  rising  cost. 

I  hope  that  the  dialogue  on  growth  will 
lead  to  a  thorough  reexamination  of  govern- 
mental expenditures  at  the  State  and  local 
as  well  as  Federal  level,  the  elimination  of 
those  expenditures  that  are  not  essential. 
and  the  passing  on  of  these  economies,  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  as  reductions  In  business  taxes. 

There  are  other  avenues  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  cost  inflation.  One  of  these 
Is  to  stabilize,  or  better  still  to  reduce,  unit 
production  costs  by  achieving  a  better  rela- 
tionship between  advances  in  wages  and  Im- 
provements in  productivity. 

WHT    GTHDELINXS   AKX   INADEQUATE 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers recently  advanced  a  general  guideline 
on  this  matter  In  which  they  stated  that 
wage  advances,  on  the  average,  should  equal 
productivity  improvements,  on  the  average. 
I  think  we  must  conclude  that  this  guideline 
is  Inadequate  In  the  present  situation.  If 
we  agree  that  there  has  been  a  lag  In  profits, 
then  the  guideline  should  provide  for  a 
catchup  In  profits. 

Wage  increases  that  will  use  up  labor's 
full  proportionate  amount  of  productivity 
Improvements,  which  Is  what  the  guidelines 
call  for,  win  leave  profits  where  they  are  rela- 
tive to  everything  else.  But  we  need  to 
Improve  the  relative  position  of  profits. 

Consequently,  what  would  be  best  for  our 
economy  at  this  time  would  be  wage  ad- 
vances that  are  actually  less  than  the  im- 
provements in  productivity.  This  would 
reverse  the  trend  in  cost-price  relationships 
that  has  been  suppressing  business  profits 
and  stifling  Investment  expenditures.  It 
would  give  profits  a  chance  to  catch  up 
It  would  also  provide  opportunities  for  price 
reductions  which  would  be  enormously  help- 
ful in  strengthening  our  international  com- 
petitive capability,  and  thus  in  eliminating 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

A  revision  of  the  guidelines  to  this  end 
is  urgently  needed. 

In  addition  to  a  redefinition  of  the  wage 
guideline,  there  are  other  things  that  Gov- 
ernment can  do  to  help  prevent  cost 
inflation. 

For  one  thing,  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  largest  single  employer  in  the  United 
States.  Over  2  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  in  civil- 
ian jobs,  and  around  6  million  by  State  and 
local  governments,  about  one  out  of  every 
6  persons  in  the  United  States  employed  In 
a  nonfarm  job.  You  can  see  from  this  that 
there  Is  an  enormous  Influence  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cost  structiire  of 
our  economy  if  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  were  to  adhere  to  wage  and 
salary  policies  consistent  with  a  proper 
guideline  principle. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  Is  an 
enormous  Indirect  user  of  labor  services 
through  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  In 
Its  contracting  for  construction.  It  has  been 
alleged  time  and  again  that  the  pace  of  cost 
advances  in  some  regions,  such  as  the  west 
coast,  where  Government  procurement  is  the 
major  element  in  the  economy,  is  set  by  the 
wages  paid  by  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  procurement  agen- 
cies, to  exercise  restraints  on  cost  that  are 
consistent  with  those  it  wishes  to  have  exer- 
cised by  the  business  conununtty  generally? 
Certainly,  it  would  be  a  grleTous  inconsist- 


ency if  the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
procurement  agencies,  were  to  underwrite  in- 
creases in  costs  that  are  Inconsistent  with  its 
own  guidelines. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  Impact  on  production  costs  of  the  deter- 
mination of  prevailing  wages  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  and  Walsh-Healey  acts. 

Under  these  laws,  the  Federal  Government 
sets  what  are  In  effect  minimum  wages  for 
labor  performed  In  a  great  variety  of  em- 
ployments. And  these  minimum  wages  are 
well  above  the  level  of  the  minimum  wage 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  namely, 
that  which  is  set  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  Its  own  guidelines  In  mind  when  It  sets 
minimum  wages  to  be  adhered  to  by  Its 
contractors. 

You  win  see  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  that 
ciin  be  done  by  Government  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  cost-price  relationship  essential  to 
an  Improvement  In  profits,  to  a  revival  of 
plant-and-equlpment  spending,  and  thus 
to  the  attainment  of  a  more  satisfactory  rate 
of  growth. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  tax  cuts 
t>ecause  these  other  matters  are  more  basic 
Let  me  comment  on  the  current  tax  discus- 
sions very  briefly. 

NO    ONE     SATS    WE    ARE     IN     A     KECESSION 

We  can  dlsixtse  of  the  question  of  the 
quickie  tax  cut — that  Is.  the  temporary  cut 
In  individual  Income  taxes — very  quickly. 
This  Is  an  antirecession  measure.  But,  so 
fjir  as  I  know,  no  one  is  saying  that  we  are 
already  In  a  recession,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
at  this  time  to  say  that  the  outlook  is  so 
bleak  that  we  need  to  have  recourse  to  emer- 
gency tax  cuts. 

We  do  need  a  basic  restructuring  of  our  tax 
system,  and  it  would  be  enormously  helpful 
to  reduce  the  taxload.  But  that  is  another 
matter.  We  should  get  started  on  it  as  soon 
as  we  can,  but  we  must  do  it  within  the 
framework  of  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  give 
us  a  fair  chance  of  balancing  the  budget  over 
tlie  cycle. 

Neither  our  domestic  nor  our  International 
affairs  will  permit  us  to  go  for  very  long  on 
a  spree  of  higher  spending.  lower  taxes,  and 
bigger  deficits.  This  would  be  a  totally  un- 
workable economic  policy  and  it  wouldn't 
even  be  good  politics. 

One  last  word  on  taxes:  Of  all  the  poten- 
tially mischievous  Ideas  I  have  heard  re- 
cently, none  is  more  discouraging  than  the 
notion  that  tax  cuts  for  business  would 
make  it  possible  to  give  larger  wage  in- 
creases. But  to  give  wage  Increases  on  this 
basis  would  totally  eliminate  the  beneficial 
eBects  of  tax  reform.  If  the  dialog  does 
nothing  else.  I  hope  It  will  expose  and  elimi- 
nate that  idea  before  It  goes  any  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  implementing  his  falla- 
cious policy  of  trying  to  buoy  up  the 
economy  through  Federal  spending  and 
public  works,  which  in  the  end  mean 
higher  taxes,  President  Kennedy  blithe- 
ly embarks  on  greater  deficit  spending 
putting  the  budget  further  out  of  bal- 
ance and  putting  heavier  inflationary 
pressures  into  motion.  That  such  poli- 
cies have  proven  to  be  wrong  in  the  past 
se<;m  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. Past  failures  mean  nothing  to 
him  as  he  suggests  that  what  did  not 
work  yesterday  is  bound  to  work  today 
under  the  same  condtions. 

The  following  article,  "Will  Govern- 
ment Ever  Balance  the  Budget,"  from 
the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report  of  July 
18   1962,  shows  just  what  is  happening: 

Wnj,  GOVZKMMENT  EVKX  BALANCE  THE 

BTJDorr? 
(It's  another  year  of  red  Ink  for  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Budget,  out  of  balance  again,  U 


raising  all  sorts  of  questions.  Are  deficits 
here  to  stay?  Does  bookkeeping  make  much 
difference?  Just  how  serious  is  the  red  Ink? 
Here's   what   the  record  shows.) 

President  Kennedy  has  just  ended  the 
first  full  year  of  his  first  term  In  office 
with  the  Government's  books  more  than 
•7  billion  In  the  red 

The  second  full  budget  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  started  July  1.  That 
year  Is  going  to  end  at  least  $3.5  bUllon  In 
the  red.  If  taxes  are  reduced  to  stimulate 
business,  the  red-ink  figure  will  be  much 
larger  than  that. 

A  balanced  budget  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  sight  for  President  Kennedy's  first  term 
An  unbalanced  budget,  on  a  bookkeeplnfi; 
basis,  appears  now  to  be  accepted  as  a  rather 
permanent  fact  of  life.  Attention  Is  shift- 
ing to  different  types  of  budgeU  that  might 
look  more  nearly  balanced  than  the  official 
budget   that  is  now  being   used 

President  Elsenhower.  In  his  first  4 
full  budget  years  In  office,  managed  to  stay 
in  the  black  2  years  and  to  run  Into  the  red 
in  2  years.  During  his  second  term.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  had  three  budgets  with  red 
ink  and  one  In  the  black.  Red  Ink  In  1 
year  ran  to  $12.4  billion — a  peacetime  record 

SINCE     1B31 

You  have  to  go  back  to  the  years  before 
1931  to  find  an  era  in  U.S.  history  In  which 
budgets  were  balanced  regularly  and  when 
debt  was  being  reduced  as  a  matter  of  policy 
In  1900  the  public  debt  stood  at  $1.3  bUllon 
In  the  50  years  before  that.  Including  the 
Civil  War  years,  the  Federal  Government 
managed  to  keep  the  overall  deficit  to  $1 
billion.  Its  total  spending  had  been  Just 
less  than  $15  billion  for  the  50  years. 

World  War  I  sent  the  debt  up  to  $25.5  bil- 
lion. Spending  reached  a  high  of  $18.4  bil- 
lion in  that  war. 

In  the  1920's,  however,  national  debt  was 
paid  off  steadUy  until,  in  1030,  it  amounted 
to  $16ii  billion — down  more  than  $9  billion, 
or  36  percent,  from  the  wartime  high. 

In  the  32  years  since  that  time,  debt  has 
Increased  In  all  but  5  of  these  years.  The 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1962  ex- 
ceeded $298  billion.  Congress  has  recently 
given  the  President  power  to  borrow  until  the 
debt  reached  $308  billion. 

Spending  Is  in  a  steadily  rising  trend,  too. 
In  1900.  the  Government's  entire  budget 
barely  exceeded  $600  mllUon.  In  fiscal  1916—- 
the  year  before  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved in  World  War  I — spending  barely  ex- 
ceeded $700  million.  It  reached  $18.4  billion 
In  the  peak  year  of  that  war. 

In  the  mld-1920'8  the  Federal  Government 
spent  Just  less  than  $3  billion  a  year.  The 
peak  year  of  the  New  Deal  found  President 
Roosevelt  spending  $9  billion.  Tax  revenue 
got  up  to  $5  billion  a  year.  Debt  passed  $40 
billion. 

HIGH -WATER    MAIK 

Around  the  end  of  the  New  Deal  years. 
World  War  n  began.  Everything  sky- 
rocketed, and  nothing  has  been  quite  the 
same  since. 

The  peak  year  of  the  war — fiscal  1945— 
found  spending  at  $98.3  billion.  Revenue 
that  year  was  $44.3  billion.  Red  ink  was  $54 
billion.  Debt  hit  Its  temporary  yearend  peak 
the  next  year  at  $269  billion. 

President  Trvunan.  by  fiscal  1948.  man- 
aged to  get  spending  down  to  $33  billion 
Revenues  were  $41.4  billion.  There  resulted 
the  biggest  budget  surplus  for  a  single  year 
In  the  covmtry's  history — more  than  $8  bil- 
lion.    Debt  was  reduced  to  $252.3  billion. 

Defense  In  that  period  had  been  cut  to  the 
bone,  while  Dictator  Joseph  Stalin  of  Rus- 
sia looked  on.  Russia  pushed  ahead  with 
atomic  development,  with  missiles,  with 
other  types  of  armament,  and  In  1950  super- 
vised the  attack  In  Korea. 

Red  ink  came  back  in  a  rather  big  way 
with  the  Korean  war,  and  has  stayed  most  of 
the  time  since. 
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In  the  Korean  war.  spending  got  as  high 
as  $74  billion.  Taxes  In  that  peak  year  of 
fiscal  1953  took  In  $64.7  billion.  Debt  has 
climbed  back  to  $266  billion. 

President  Elsenhower,  after  that  war,  man- 
aged to  get  Government  spending  down  to 
$64.4  billion  In  fiscal  1955.  By  1959.  It  was 
up  to  $80.3  billion  while  tax  revenue  amount- 
ed to  $67.9  billion.  Result :  the  biggest  peace- 
time use  of  red  Ink  in  the  Nation's  history. 

The  next  year  all  was  changed.  Spending 
was  cut  to  $76.5  bUllon  and  taxes  took  In 
$77.7  billion,  resulting  In  a  surplus  of  $1.2 
billion.    Debt  stood  at  $286  billion. 

When  President  Elsenhower  turned  the 
country's  finances  over  to  President  Kennedy, 
the  red  Ink  was  back  again.  Spending  had 
risen  so  thitt  In  the  first  fiscal  year — half 
under  Elsenhower  and  half  under  Kennedy — 
the  total  was  $81.6  Ulllon.  Revenues  added 
up  to  $77.6  billion,  and  red  Ink  amounted  to 
$3  9  billion. 

SPENDING—^*  NEW  RECORD? 

In  the  year  Just  ended.  President  Kennedy 
had  raised  s])endlng  to  more  than  $89  billion, 
up  more  than  $7.5  billion  from  the  Elsen- 
hower-Kennedy year.  Income  was  around 
$81.6  billion,  leaving  a  deficit  of  about  $7.5 
billion.  In  the  year  that  started  July  1, 
spending  Is  expected  to  reach  at  least  $93 
billion. 

What  you  see  In  all  of  these  figures  is 
that  spending  In  peacetime  now  Is  back  to 
a  level  appr'>achlng  that  which  was  reached 
In  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II.  Income 
from  taxes  has  risen  so  sharply  that  the  tax 
take  Is  about  double  that  of  World  War  n. 

Debt  Is  at  an  all-time  high  and  Is  in  a 
rising  trend. 

■The  meaning  of  all  this?  The  figures  sug- 
gest that  tliere  Is  a  strong  and  persistent 
tendency  for  Government  spending  and  Gov- 
ernment taxing  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger. 

At  the  same  time,  the  facts  Indicate  that 
spending  tends  to  outpace  the  Increase  In 
revenue  so  that  red-Ink  budgets  appear  to 
be  normal.  Red  Ink,  at  the  same  time, 
means  a  rising  trend  In  the  national  debt. 
A  rising  debt  lays  the  base  for  an  Increase 
In  the  count-ry's  supply  of  money. 

THE   NEW   THEORY 

The  whole  change  In  attitude  toward  un- 
balanced budgets,  rad  ink  and  rising  debt 
Is  related  to  what  appears  to  be  a  widespread 
acceptance  of  a  new  theory. 

The  theory  is  that  Government,  by  using 
Its  spending  and  taxing  and  debt-manage- 
ment policy,  can  Influence  or  even  determine 
the  trend  of  business.  That  theory  under- 
lies the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  accepted 
by  Congress  and  a  guide  to  Presidential  at- 
titudes and  lictlon  ever  since. 

In  recent  days,  tlie  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— representing  large  numbers  of  busi- 
nessmen— appeared  to  accept  the  premise 
that  the  budgetary  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  affect  the  state  of  business.  The 
chamber  voted  In  favor  of  a  cut  In  taxes  to 
stimulate  business  activity  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  budget  is  out  of  balance. 

Other  or(;anlzatlon8.  Including  labor 
\mlons,  also  have  advocated  tax  cuts  as  a 
means  of  spurring  business.  In  fact,  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  quite  general  that  taxes  are 
too  high  and  should  come  down.  Argument 
enters  over  whether  tax  cuts  should  favor 
low-Income  groups  or  groups  In  higher 
brackets. 

Officials  are  saylnjg  once  again  that  the 
whole  concept  of  Government  responsibility 
for  good  times  Is  likely  to  be  tested  in  the 
period  ahead.  That  concept — or  theory — 
has  not  In  the  past  had  a  full-scale  test. 

In  New  Eteal  days,  unbalanced  budgets 
and  "pump  priming"  never  did  solve  the 
problem  of  large-scale  unemployment.  Not 
until  war  came  was  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment reduced  substantially.  New  Deal  budg- 
ets  were  out  of  balance  by  an  average  of 
about   $3   billion   in   an   economy   In   which 


gross  national  product  always  was  less  than 
$100  billion  and  In  1933  got  down  to  $56 
billion. 

A  comparable  budget  deficit  today  would 
be  about  $24  billion  in  a  $500  billion  econ- 
omy. 

A  question  now  being  raised :  If  the  deficits 
of  New  Deal  days  did  not  bring  about  full 
employment,  will  deficits  of  comparable  size 
in  the  present  day  accomplish  what  they 
failed  to  accomplish  In  earlier  days? 

A  growing  body  of  opinion  Inclines  to  an- 
swer "Yes"  to  that  question. 

DEncrrs — a  dutt? 

Arguments  now  are  being  advanced  that 
it  Is  the  duty  of  Government  to  run  deficits 
In  its  budget  when  business  activity  falls 
short  of  capacity  and  unemployment  Is  con- 
sidered too  high.  The  argument  adds  that 
budget  surpluses  should  occur  only  when 
activity  and  employment  are  at  peaks  and 
Inflation  Is  threatened. 

Government  spending  Is  viewed  as  a  meth- 
od of  compensating  for  lags  that  may  occur 
from  time  to  time  In  private  spending  and 
private  Investment.  Government,  in  other 
words,  is  being  called  upwn  by  adherents  of 
the  new  theory  to  act  as  a  balance  to  keep 
buiilness  activity  at  a  high  level. 

The  argument  also  has  been  made  that 
the  Federal  tax  structure  now  is  so  geared 
that  it  acts  as  a  drag  on  rising  activity  In 
business.  This  argvunent  contends  that  as 
activity  rises,  the  tax  teke  of  Government 
Increases  so  much  as  to  choke  off  the  re- 
covery. 

Thus  the  Kennedy  administration  proposes 
to  offer  sweeping  changes  In  the  country's 
tax  system  and  to  ease  the  burden  of  taxes. 

That  program  promises  to  keep  red  Ink  on 
the  Government's  books  for  some  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  I  have  pointed  out 
what  false  policies  are  doing  to  our 
domestic  economy.  I  have  shown  that 
the  first  goal  for  the  United  States,  a 
more  abundant  life  for  our  people,  can- 
not be  achieved  under  the  Kennedy  pro- 
grams which  rely  upon  public  rather 
than  private  enterprise.  Prom  the  facts 
presented  we  know  that  a  better,  more 
prosperous  life  for  all  our  citizens  can 
come  about  only  through  private  initia- 
tive, the  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
the  capitalist  system. 

Now  what  about  the  second  goal,  vic- 
tory for  the  free  world  in  the  cold  wsu:? 

The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  must  remain  strong — strong 
enough  to  defend  freedom  and  to  inspire 
those  who  would  be  free  to  achieve  it  in 
the  only  way  possible — capitalism. 

As  a  final  article  to  point  up  the  neces- 
sity of  belief  in  ourselves  and  our  sys- 
tem. I  would  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  July  16,  1962,  "Decline  of 
Communism — The  New  Basis  of  U.S. 
Policy."  Regardless  of  the  conflicting 
interpretations  that  this  analysis  may 
generate  the  effort  to  understand  com- 
munism and  the  changes  that  may  be 
underway  is  most  important: 

Decline  of  Communism — The  New  Basis  of 
U.S.   Policy 

(There  Is  growing  concern  within  Congress 
on  how  the  Kennedy  administration  sizes 
up  recent  trends  in  the  world.  Top  White 
House  advisers  have  been  called  before  closed 
sessions  of  congressional  committees.  There 
is  talk  that  the  whole  concept  of  cold  weu-  is 
changing  shape.  What  follows  Is  a  report 
on  the  thinking  within  the  administration 
as  obtained  by  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report." 
It  Is  this  view  of   the  trends  of  cold   war 


which  Li  determining  new  U.S.  policies  in 
this  coimtry's  relations  with  the  outside 
world. ) 

Communism  now  appears  to  have  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  bid  for  world  power. 

This  Ib  not  to  say  that  the  trend  is  frozen, 
fixed.  Shifts  by  Russia  and  Red  China,  mis- 
takes on  our  side  may  enable  the  Commu- 
nists to  win  battles  of  short-term  value. 

Long  term,  the  trend  Is  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  strikingly  unfa- 
vorable to  Russia  and  the  Communists. 

Prom  a  positive  point  of  view,  these  are 
the  factors  operating  In  our  favor: 

First,  the  balance  of  military  power  In  the 
world  has  shifted,  and  the  Communist  lead- 
ers are  aware  of  It. 

The  United  States  now  has  the  Minute- 
man,  Polaris,  whole  families  of  missiles  and 
hardened  missile  sites,  a  vast  array  of  air, 
sea,  and  land  power.  This  country  can  sub- 
ject and  is  subjecting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
a  tremendous  strain  In  the  arms  and  space 
race. 

The  arms  race  Is  not  of  our  choosing.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  wants  orderly  disarmament,  provided 
it  gives  protection  to  both  sides.  But  dis- 
armament offers  little  hope  until  Russia  is 
willing  to  accept  adequate  Inspection  and 
controls.  There  Is  yet  no  sign  of  such  will- 
ingness. 

It  is  now  clear  to  the  Communist  leaders 
that  they  have  little  or  no  chance  of  ever 
again  getting  a  leg  up  on  the  United  States 
in  military  power.  This  country's  retaliation 
to  any  first  strike  by  Russia  would  be  swift, 
certain  and  decisive.  The  Russians  know 
this. 

Second,  there  Is  a  major  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance of  world  economic  power.  Western 
Europe  lias  produced  not  only  an  economic 
revival,  but  an  economic  breakthrough  of 
great  dynamic  power.  This  upsurge  strikes 
at  the  very  base  of  Communist  Ideology. 

Communists  make  a  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe.  They 
always  have  viewed  the  United  States  as  a 
new  and  energetic  people  drawing  great 
wealth  from  a  rich  land.  But  Western  Eu- 
rope, to  the  Communist,  is  inescapably 
trapped  in  capitalistic  decay.  At  the  very 
taproot  of  Communist  Ideology  Is  the  Idea 
that  Western  Europe  began  its  final  decay 
in  1914  and  must  inevitably  fall  into  chaos 
to  be  rescued  by  communism. 

Now  this  tenet  of  Communist  faith  has 
been  shattered  beyond  repair.  The  upsurge 
of  Western  Europe's  economy  shows  that 
Lenin  was  vin-ong,  Stalin  was  wrong  and 
Khrushchev  is  wrong.  You  have  only  to 
listen  to  Khrushchev  rail  at  the  European 
Common  Market  to  realize  that  he  under- 
stands perfectly  what  Is  happening. 

A  word  of  caution  is  Important  here: 
Hand  In  hand  with  the  Communist  faith, 
now  destroyed,  in  Western  Europe's  de- 
cadence goes  a  conviction  that  the  capitalist 
states  must  Inevitably  fall  out  with  one  an- 
other, m\ist  certainly  become  Involved  in 
bitter  quarrels,  wars  and  chaos  that  will  open 
the  way  to  communism.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  United  States  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen.  We  must  continually  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  the  growing  European 
community  and  the  United  States. 

A  third  factor  on  the  positive  side  Is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions have  not,  as  the  Communists  had  pre- 
dicted and  expected,  chosen  communism  as 
the  best  road  to  their  own  swift  development. 

The  returns  on  this  Judgment  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  are  not  yet  all  in.  But 
not  a  single  one  of  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa  has  yet  chosen  communism. 
Even  those  African  leaders  who  lean  In  that 
direction — and  they  are  few — have  not 
burned  their  bridges  to  the  nations  of  the 
non-Communist  world. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Communists  have 
simply  failed   to  sell   these   new   customers. 
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They  told  the  African  leaders:  "Yes,  democ- 
racy and  capitalism  look  attractive,  but  you 
and  we  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  govem- 
ment.  Only  through  communism  can  you 
create  a  modern  economy  In  a  hurry  for  the 
benefit  of  all." 

Today  the  leaders  of  the  new  nations  can 
see  for  themselves  that  this  Just  Isn't  so. 
The  smaller  nations  which  have  tried  com- 
munism are  dismal  failures,  trapped  In  a 
modern  form  of  colonialism.  Communist 
ideas  look  old.  hackneyed,  obsolete,  wrapped 
In  slogans  no  one  really  believes  any  more. 
Ne^  Ideas,  new  hopes,  a  new  vitality — these 
are  emerging  from  the  Western  World,  not 
from  Russia  and  Red  China. 
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On  the  negative  side,  there  are  major  fac- 
tors now  weakening  the  Communists  which 
have  never  been  more  apparent  than  now. 

First  there  Is  the  fragmentation  of  Com- 
munist power. 

The  Communist  empire  Is  simply  cracking 
up.  It  is  no  longer  a  monolithic  unit  of 
j)ower.  Yugoslavia  has  gone  its  own  way  for 
years.  The  latest  to  break  is  little  Albania. 
There  are  strains  In  Eastern  Europe.  Red 
China  looks  more  like  Russia's  rival  than  an 
ally. 

This  fragmentation  may  not  work  In  favor 
of  the  United  States  in  day-to-day  terms. 
Competition  between  Russia  and  Red  China 
for  control  of  Communist  North  Vietnam 
has  boosted  the  price  of  the  peace  we  seek 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  But,  over  the 
long  run.  the  crumbling  of  the  Communist 
monolith  can  only  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  West. 

A  second  negative  factor  in  U.S.  favor  is 
the  growing  number  of  failures  of  com- 
munism In  practice. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  Communists 
grow  enough  food  for  their  own  people — 
not  even  in  Russia.  Khrushchev  has  re- 
cently boosted  the  price  of  meat  and  butter 
so  high  that  few  Russians  can  afford  these 
Items,  both  basic  foods  on  the  tables  of 
worker  families  in  Western  Industrial  na- 
tions. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  have  the  Communists 
performed  their  promised  miracles  In  the 
small,  underdeveloped  nations. 

In  southeast  Asia,  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam is  a  miserable,  backward  and  decadent 
country  in  which  people  go  hungry.  Word 
gets  around.  You  hear  almost  no  talk  now 
among  southeast  Asians  about  the  wonders 
of  communism.  They  may  not  like  what 
they  have,  but  they  can  see  that  what  com- 
munism offers  is  far  worse. 

West  Germans  look  at  East  Germany  and 
get  a  similar  Impression.  West  Germans 
are  enjoying  a  boom.  East  Germany  re- 
mains a  country  of  Communist  repression, 
food  shortages,  and  the  grim  life. 

In  Red  China  there  is  evidence  of  what 
may  be  one  of  the  greatest  failures  in 
history. 

When  the  Communists  took  over  China 
they  began  feeding  the  city  workers,  the 
manpower  for  the  Industries  they  hoped  to 
build  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  peasants 
on  the  land.  All  the  peasants  got  out  of  the 
Communists  was  a  tight  system  of  controls. 

RED    china's    CANCZX 

The  Chinese  Communists  hit  a  new  peak 
of  megalomania  In  1958  when  they  tried  to 
smash  the  family  unit  and  drive  the  peasants 
into  communes. 

Now  Red  China  is  coming  apart.  It  began 
on  the  farms.  It  has  reached  into  every 
part  of  Red  China's  economy,  destroying  the 
system  from  the  Inside  like  a  cancer.  There 
Is  hunger  and  misery  among  the  Chinese 
people,  but  even  that  is  only  part  of  the 
story. 

Chinese  peasants  have  always  shown  a 
great  vitality,  a  surprising  ability  to  survive 
natural  disasters  of  flood  and  drought.  Now 
this  vitality  ha«  been  sapped  by  Communist 


controls.  The  peasxmt.  lacking  Incentives, 
doee  not  produce  enough  food  for  the 
country. 

Food  Is  the  main  thing  China  has  to  sell. 
Without  food  to  meet  minimum  needs  of 
China  itself,  there  has  been  a  60  percent 
drop  In  China's  export  earnings  since  1958. 

This  drop  of  oversea  income,  combined 
with  the  departure  of  Soviet  technicians 
from  China,  has  played  hob  with  industry. 
Pood  shortages  hurt  industry  In  other  ways 
too.  Coal  miners,  given  Insufficient  food, 
do  not  produce  coal  in  the  quantities  needed. 
Some  factories  have  shut  down  for  lack  of 
fuel.  Others  are  crippled  or  closed  for  the 
lack  of  spare  parts  needed  from  abroad. 
Still  others  have  closed  due  to  damage  to 
plant  by  Incompetent  Chinese   technicians. 

Industrial  output,  over  all.  has  dropped  by 
30  or  more  percent  in  the  past  year.  This 
is  a  minimum  estimate. 

Hunger  in  the  coastal  cities  forced  the 
Chinese  Reds  to  dip  into  their  dwindling 
currency  reserves  to  buy  food  from  Canada 
and  other  countries.  In  an  effort  to  cut 
down  the  food  bill.  large  numbers  of  people 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  cities  and  go  to 
tl"e  farm  villages. 

Millions,  perhaps  tens  of  mlUlons,  of  the 
Chinese  people  have  been  on  the  move  in 
recenr;  weeks.  They  carry  with  them  the 
news  that  the  Communist  regime  has  failed 
and  no  longer  possesses  the  traditional 
"mandate  of  heaven."  And  villagers  are 
saying  to  the  hungry  newcomers:  "Keep 
moving — we  haven't  enough  food  for  our- 
selves" 

It  was  a  ripple  of  this  movement — only  a 
ripple — which  washed  the  refugees  into 
British  Hong  Kong.  The  movement  out  of 
the  cities  and  through  the  countryside  is 
still  in  progress. 

WHERE  WEST  COVLD  ERR 

There  Is  a  real  danger  that  the  West  will 
overestimate  the  political  Impact  of  the 
ChineHe  Communist  failures.  The  rulers  of 
Red  China  are  a  close-knit  group  of  long  ex- 
perience. They  stuck  together  In  the  "long 
march'  of  1934-35  from  south  China  to  the 
north.  They  were  together  in  the  years  of 
stjccess.  They  are  together  now  in  disaster. 
Compared  to  such  a  close  team,  the  follow- 
ers of  Lenin  in  Russia  were  a  picked -up  out- 
fit from  the  corner  lot.  Red  China's  rulers 
may  hold  together  through  strains  which 
could  wreck  a  band  of  men  without  such  a 
background. 

We  can  only  gxiess  what  may  happen  In 
China.  Some  of  us  believe  that  communism 
in  China  is  doomed,  that  the  present  leaders 
of  Red  China  can  cling  to  power  only  If  they 
take  steps  alien  to  their  views  as  Commu- 
nists. 

To  get  production  from  the  Chinese 
peasant,  his  rulers  must  show  him  that  he 
can  be  sure  that  his  toll  and  sweat  can  be 
turned  into  profit  for  himself  and  his  family, 
that  he  Is  working  land  and  improving  land 
which  will  become  the  property  of  his  son 
one  day. 

To  provide  proper  Incentive  to  the  farmer 
and  the  industrial  worker,  the  Chinese  Reds 
must  produce  more  simple  consumer  goods. 

To  enable  the  farmer  to  produce  more 
food  on  the  land  of  China,  the  Communists 
must  recognize  the  hard  fact  that  China 
must  grow  from  chemical  fertilizer.  China, 
unlike  India,  has  exhausted  its  natural 
fertilizers  to  the  point  where  the  two-crop 
system  Is  coming  to  an  end.  Red  Chinese 
heavy  Industry  must  be  turned  away  from 
ambitious  industrial  projects  to  produce  the 
chemical  fertilizer  needed  on  Chlrui's  land. 

Such  steps  require  a  180°  turn  away  from 
communism.  Can  the  leaders  of  Red  China 
do  It?  WiU  they  do  it?  Those  are  the 
questions  we  cannot  now  answer. 

There  may  be  an  argument  at  the  top 
among  the  leaders  of  Red  China.  One  side 
or  the  other  may  start  wooing  the  military. 
You  could  get  a  military  coup.     You  could 


get  civil  war  between  Communists  In  Red 
China. 

Yet  the  past  solidarity  of  the  Chinese  Red 
leaders  suggests  another  possibility.  These 
leaders  may  not  be  elastic  enough  to  accept 
a  turnabout  of  their  policies.  But  they  are 
quite  capable  of  permitting  China  to  de- 
generate slowly  for  the  years  Just  ahead.  The 
'long  march"  generation  could  simply  sit 
it  out  until  they  are  gradually  replaced  or 
die  off. 

Certainly,  Red  China's  leaders  know  they 
are  In  no  position  to  challenge  the  powei 
of  the  United  States.  We  should  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  we  know  it  too.  Even  so. 
a  suicidal  move  into  war  by  China's  Reds  Is 
a  possibility,  though  remote.  We  must  be 
wary. 

The  trend  is  clear,  but  nothing  about  this 
perilous  world  Is  "in  the  bag."  There  will 
be  gains  and  losses  In  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  policy  on  both  sides  in  the  conflict 
The  CommunUU  will  forever  be  t«stlng  the 
United  States  to  see  that  we  mean  what  we 
say — now  In  this  area  of  the  world,  now  In 
that. 

The  trend,  however,  is  clearly  on  the  side 
of  the  United  States.  Ten  years  hence  we 
are  likely  to  be  In  a  position  to  look  back 
and  see  clearly  that  the  Communists  had 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  power  by  1962  and 
were  already  hopelessly  trapped  In  the  long 
slide  downward  Into  decline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  the  validity  of 
this  analysis  or  criticism  of  it.  legitimate 
as  they  may  be,  we  can  see  that  victory 
for  the  free  world  in  the  cold  war  de- 
pends upon  a  strong  and  healthy  econ- 
omy in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  the 
attacks  upon  private  enterprise  by  the 
Communists,  the  Socialists,  the  radicals 
and  the  liberals,  capitalism  is  on  the  rise 
in  the  world  while  communism  is  on  the 
decline.  We  can  speed  the  rate  of  de- 
cline of  communism  by  exporting,  in- 
stead of  the  dollars  of  American  taxpay- 
ers, our  most  important  commodity,  the 
basic  principles  of  private  enterprise,  the 
fundamentals  of  capitalism  which  have 
given  the  individual  the  greatest  freedom 
and  prosperity  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Not  our  substance,  but  the  spirit 
of  our  system  is  what  the  world  needs 
for  each  country  to  adapt  to  its  own 
needs  and  possibilities. 

By  exporting  the  principles  of  capi- 
talism and  the  free  enterprise  system 
we  strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
world  because  peace  is  more  secure  if 
the  United  States  remains  strong  eco- 
nomically and  helps  other  countries  to 
remain  economically  sound.  As  we  weak- 
en our  economy,  the  danger  of  war  in- 
creases. 

This  is  the  positive  program  by  which 
we  can  achieve  the  major  goals  of  this 
decade  to  give  a  better  opportunity  for 
all  our  people  to  attain  the  goal  of  hap- 
piness, each  according  to  his  own  desire, 
and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  world. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  SchneebeliI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  captive  nations  is  a  tragedy — 
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one  filled  with  misery,  sorrow,  and  heart- 
break. It  is  the  tale  of  those  countries 
which  have  become  the  virtual  slaves  of 
a  Communist  master  who  refuses  to  set 
them  free. 

Everywhere,  the  Communist  myth 
loudly  proclaims  its  incomparable  ad- 
vantages. However,  the  propaganda  ef- 
fort cannot  be  extended  to  hide  the  ap- 
parent paradox  of  the  captive  nations. 
If  communism  has  all  of  the  benefits  it 
claims  to  possess,  what  need  is  there, 
then,  for  a  Berlin  wall? 

We,  as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
in  our  bipartisan  recognition  of  the 
plight  of  these  captive  countries,  can  help 
to  focus  world  opinion  on  the  harsh 
truth.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  the  nations  she  holds  in 
slavelike  bondage  when  every  day  the 
newspapers  carry  stories  of  refugees  who 
courageously  flee  their  homes  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  A  desire  to  play  down  this 
obvious  failure  has  led  to  open  denuncia- 
tion by  the  Communists  of  our  previous 
captive  nations  proclamations. 

Our  action  in  this  cold  war  situation 
can  afford  us  more  than  a  propaganda 
victory.  The  feelings  of  Americans, 
voiced  through  thiis  Congress,  will  echo 
throughout  the  world,  bringing  hope  to 
the  enslaved.  Although  this  year  we 
participate  in  a  Captive  Nations  Week, 
it  is  my  ardent  hope  that  in  the  ensuing 
years  we  may  join  in  recognizing  these 
countries  as  membea-s  of  the  free  world 
community. 


CHESTERFIELD,   MASS. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  town  of  Chesterfield, 
Mass.  As  will  become  evident  from  the 
contents  of  my  remarlcs,  this  anniver- 
sary is  a  significant  event  in  our  history, 
because  the  citizens  of  this  community 
are,  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, building  a  record  of  civic  achieve- 
ment of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud.  Specifically,  the  members  of  this 
community  have  shown  the  qualities  of 
progressiveness,  foresight,  and  patriotism 
for  which  our  Nation  is  universally  re- 
spected. It  is  for  tills  reason  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  the  proud  his- 
tory of  Chesterfield  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  records  indicate  that  the  pio- 
neers' first  view  of  what  is  now  Chester- 
field occurred  around  the  year  1755  when 
Gideon  Bisbee  ventured  there  to  chop 
wood,  returning  each  weekend  to  North- 
ampton. George  Buck,  an  Irishman,  was 
the  first  pioneer  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  vicinity.  The  fact  that  he  and 
another  Irishman  named  Cowing  were 
the  earliest  settlers  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  town's  oldest  road  was 
called  Ireland  Street. 


The  town  of  Chesterfield,  originally 
called  New  Hinghsun  but  later  renamed 
to  honor  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was 
incorporated  in  1762.  On  July  20,  1762. 
the  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  the 
home  of  Elisha  Warner  and  town  officers 
were  elected.  The  first  item  on  the 
agenda  for  town  business  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  community's  religious 
activity.  At  a  town  meeting  held  on 
March  7,  1763,  the  settlers  made  provi- 
sions for  religious  worship  by  voting  to 
raise  200  pounds  "to  build  a  meeting- 
house, to  settle  a  minister,  and  for  clear- 
ing and  repairing  roads."  Further 
meetings  established  committees  to 
locate  the  center  of  town,  erect  a  meet- 
inghouse at  or  near  that  point,  and 
obtain  the  services  of  a  pastor.  It  was 
several  years  before  all  these  aims  were 
accomplished,  but  preaching  was  secured 
inmiediately,  and  meetings  were  held 
alternately  at  two  houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  community.  Thomas  Allen, 
who  was  later  famous  as  the  fighting 
parson  of  Bennington,  preached  in 
Chesterfield  during  the  summer  of  1763. 
The  search  for  the  right  site  upon  which 
to  build  tlie  church  resulted  in  almost 
hopeless  disagreement.  Finally,  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Maj.  Selah  Barnard 
of  Deerfield  and  Colonel  Williams  of 
Pittsfield  was  selected  "to  come  and  view 
the  situation  of  the  town,  and  pitch 
upon  the  most  justest  spot  to  set  the 
meetinghouse  upon."  Their  reix)rt  was 
accepted  and  the  timber  was  transported 
to  the  chosen  site  which  was  located 
about  a  mile  north  of  what  was  later 
known  as  Utley's  Corners.  There,  at 
last,  the  raising  took  place  in  1768.  The 
meetinghouse  was  in  use  before  the 
pews  were  completed,  and  a  score  of 
yeai's  were  to  pass  before  the  building 
was  finished.  By  that  time,  Goshen  had 
become  a  separate  town  with  its  own 
meetinghouse,  and  Chesterfield  no  longer 
had  to  provide  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  residents  of  the  western  part  of 
thAt  town.  Therefore,  in  1791,  the 
building  was  taken  down,  and  the  mate- 
rials were  used  to  build  another  one  on 
Chesterfield  Hill. 

While  religion  was  a  primary  concern 
of  the  early  settlers,  it  was  not  their 
only  one.  These  citizens  also  evidenced 
an  interest  in  education  at  an  early  date. 
In  1767,  they  voted  to  have  a  school  or 
schools.  At  the  town  meeting  held  on 
September  28,  1768,  they  voted  to  raise 
9  pounds  for  educational  puiposes,  to 
divide  the  town  into  three  school  dis- 
tricts and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  pro- 
vide "masters  and  dames."  In  these 
days  when  we  decry  the  low  salaries  of 
schoolteachers,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  A 
memorandum  among  the  papers  of  Dea- 
con Oliver  Taylor  shows  that  he  hired 
a  teacher  for  50  cents  a  week  and  that 
she  boarded  herself.  On  December  11, 
1769,  the  town  meeting  voted  18  pounds 
for  winter  schools,  and  each  district  was 
authorized  to  build  a  schoolhouse.  Some 
progress  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1772,  the  townspeople  voted  24  pounds 
for  schools,  and  in  1774,  they  appropri- 
ated 30  pounds  for  that  purpose. 

When  war  with  the  mother  country 
began  to  loom  on  the  horizon,  the  people 


of  Chesterfield  prepared  to  share  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty.  In  January  1775 
they  voted  to  buy  200  poimds  of  powder, 
400  pounds  of  lead  and  1,200  flints  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  they  arranged 
to  store  the  supplies  "under  the  pulpit 
in  the  meetinghouse,  guarded  by  a  door 
ironed  with  staples  and  hinges."  When 
the  stirring  news  of  Lexington  reached 
Chesterfield,  Capt.  Robert  Webster  sum- 
moned his  company  of  47  minutemen 
and  marched  to  Cambridge.  The  select- 
men borrowed  17  muskets  to  aid  in 
equipping  the  company.  A  year  later, 
on  June  19,  1776,  this  town,  secluded 
among  the  hills  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, by  a  solemn  vote  declared  "that 
should  the  Honorable  Continental  Con- 
gress, for  the  safety  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, declare  themselves  independent  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Chesterfield 
will  with  our  lives  and  fortunes  engage 
to  defend  them  in  this  measure." 

During  Shays*  rebellion,  the  people  of 
Chesterfield  were  sjonpathetic  to  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents  to  such  a  degree 
that  when  Capt.  Joseph  Burnell  was  or- 
dered to  oppose  the  insurrection,  he  re- 
ported that  if  he  could  raise  19  more 
men,  they,  with  him,  would  make  20. 
It  is  said  that  three  bullets  were  fired 
into  the  house  of  Joshua  Healey,  who 
was  a  supporter  of  the  government. 
There  seems  to  be  no  record,  however,  in 
the  published  accounts  of  that  turbulent 
period,  that  Chesterfield  men  actually 
marched  to  assist  Shays.  Bezar  Ludden 
and  19  others  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Avery  Bryant  participated  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
95  men  fiom  Chesterfield  joined  the 
Union  forces. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1776 
was  about  1,100  and  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  until  1820,  when  it  was  1,447. 
The  industrial  enterprises  of  Chester- 
field were  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  but 
some  of  them  had  their  beginniftgs  early 
in  the  history  of  the  town.  It  is  believed 
that  Joseph  Bumell  built  the  first  saw- 
mill in  the  town,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1761.  The  crank  for  the  water  wheel 
and  the  irons  for  the  rack  wheel  were 
carried  by  a  Negro  on  his  back  from 
Northampton.  He  carried  the  irons 
separately,  walking  ahead  a  short  dis- 
tance with  one  and  then  going  back  in 
turn  for  the  others.  Other  sawmills 
were  established  with  the  passing  years, 
and  here  and  there  a  gristmill  was 
erected  on  one  of  Chesterfield's  streams. 
Carding  machines  and  works  for  dress- 
ing cloth  supplemented  home  industry. 
Among  the  other  entei-prises  were  a 
shingle  mill,  a  cutlery  establishment,  a 
basket  factory,  tarmeries,  cider  mills, 
and  distilleries. 

After  two  centuries,  the  people  of 
Chesterfield  can  review  the  past  with 
pride.  The  industry  and  initiative  of 
their  forefathers  and  their  devotion  to 
religion,  education,  and  the  democratic 
process  are  examples  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  our  American  heritage.  It 
is  especially  fitting  that  we  take  time 
here  today  to  salute  the  townsfolk  who 
so  fully  reflect  these  admirable  qualities. 
For  in  today's  world  of  crises  and  ten- 
sions, it  is  these  very  qualities,  often  neg- 
lected, that  we  Americans  must  continue 
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to  develop  if  we  hope  to  preserve  our  free 
way  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  In  congratulating  the 
town  of  Chesterfield  for  its  outstanding 
record,  a  record  of  civic  achievement 
which  will  be  enhanced  even  more  in 
future  years. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS    WEEK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
July  5,  1962,  marked  the  beginning  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  I  was  privileged 
to  be  the  sF)eaker  in  my  own  Congres- 
sional District,  the  17th  of  New  York, 
before  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  on  United  Nations  Plaza.  There 
took  place  a  very  moving  ceremony, 
across  the  plaza  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, at  which  the  flags  of  the  nine  cap- 
tive European  nations  were  raised  and 
the  national  anthem  of  each  country 
played. 

The  chairman  of  the  assembly  is  Pe- 
renc  Nagy,  who  did  me  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  include 
Mr.  Nagy's  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  followed  by  the  text  of  my  own 
remarks. 

Captivt  Nations  Week  1962 — Address  by 
Ferenc  Nact,  Chairman.  Assembly  or 
Captive  Etropean  Nations,  at  Flag-Rais- 
ing Ceremony  on  UNmcD  Nations  Plaz.\ 
IN  New  York,  July  15,  1962 
I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  at  this  flag- 
raising  ceremony  In  the  name  of  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations. 

We  have  gathered  here  to  inaugurate  the 
fourth  Captive  Nations  Week.  Similar  cere- 
monies are  being  held  today  throughout  this 
great  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Thousands  of  free  people  are  today 
pledging  solidarity  with  their  captive  allies. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  hear  whispers, 
some  of  them  in  high  places,  that  aU  this  Is 
a  mere  ritual;  that  the  Issue  of  the  captive 
nations  Is  dead;  that  the  division  by  the 
Iron  Curtain  Is  permanent. 

These  voices  like  to  call  themselves  real- 
istic, but  they  ignore  reality.  Today  the 
entire  Soviet  empire  is  caught  in  a  far- 
reaching  economic  crisis,  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  passive  resistance  of  the  captive 
peoples,  especially  the  forcibly  collectivized 
peasants.  A  dead  issue  would  not  be  able  to 
wreak  havoc  in  the  machinery  of  a  totalita- 
rian state.     A  live  and  burning  Issue  does. 

And  the  permanence  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  the  captive  countries?  How  timid 
one  must  be,  how  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
history,  how  unaware  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  sweeping  the  world  today,  to  assert 
that  a  situation  established  by  crime  and 
maintained  by  force  is  a  permanent  one. 
The  captive  peoples  themselves,  including 
those  who  were  born  under  Communist  rule, 
refuse  to  regard  It  as  permanent. 

By  their  refxisal  to  resign  themselves  to 
their  subjugation,  the  people  of  the  captive 
countries — whether  nominally  independent 
or  formally  Incorporated  In  the  Soviet  Union 
proper — are  a  factor  In  the  cold  war  and  an 
Important  element  of  Western  security.  But, 
they  cannot  go  on  reeUting  their  Soviet 
masters   Indefinitely    unless    the   free    world 


gives  tliem  reaaon  to  hope.  Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  the  American  people  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  show  the  peoples  at 
Eastern  Kurope  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  Captive  Nations  Week  must 
be  maintained  beyond  the  week,  uninter- 
rupted. That  spirit  must  be  translated  into 
actual  policies,  promoting  self-determination 
for  the  captive  peoples. 

In  ttie  building  across  the  street,  toward 
which  humanity  still  turns  its  hopeful  eyes, 
the  dlEcussion  of  colonialism  will  soon  be 
resumed.  But  so  far  this  discussion  has 
been  confined  to  the  few  vestiges  of  vanish- 
ing Western  colonialism,  while  there  is 
silence  about  the  huge  and  expanding  Soviet 
colonial  empire. 

The  silence  erf  the  free  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  colonialism  In  the  United  Na- 
tions is  against  the  spirit  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  also  Is  against  the  vital  interests 
of  the  free  world  Itself. 

Some  people  will  say:  But,  how  can  we 
place  the  question  of  self-determination  for 
East  Europe  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nationii?  There  is  nothing  simpler.  Just 
take  a  sample  of  one  of  the  numerous  Rus- 
sian Interventions  asking  for  the  end  of 
colonialism  and  for  free  elections,  and  apply 
it  to  East  Europe.  After  all,  even  the  Soviet 
delegate  said  recently  In  the  United  Nations 
that  there  was  not  a  single  nation  in  the 
world  that  was  not  ready  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  free  world  wlU  soon 
end  Its  silence  and  Inaction  on  East  Europe. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  spirit  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  continue  and  prevail. 


Captive  Nations  Week  1962 — Address  by 
Congressman  John  V.  Lindsay  at  Fiac- 
Raisinc  Ceremony  on  United  Nations 
Plaza  in  New  York,  Jot-y  15,  19«2 

We  are  gathered  here  on  United  Nations 
Plaza  to  initiate  tlie  commemoration  of  the 
fourth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week.  This 
Is  an  Important  day.  In  an  Important  part 
of  the  congressional  district  that  I  have  the 
honor   to  represent. 

This  swlf  t-changlng  world  of  ours.  In  which 
yesterday's  headlines  are  regarded  as  ancient 
history,  attaches  a  question  mark  to  all  our 
commemorative  actions.  Is  this  commemo- 
ration an  act  of  habit — the  world  may  ask — 
or  a  mere  ritual?  Is  it  a  futile  gesture,  or 
does  it  have  political  slgnlftcance?  What  is 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  why  do  we  go 
on  celebrating  it? 

We  have  an  answer  to  this.  By  our  very 
presence  here  we  are  saying  that  there  are 
great  causes  worth  upholding;  that  there 
are  Ideals  common  and  valid  to  all  humanity. 

For  us,  Americans,  participation  in  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  ceremonies  Is  a  way  of 
stating  that  America  is  no  more  an  isolated 
Island  and  that  therefore  the  fate  of  the 
captive  peoples  must  be  our  burning  con- 
cern. We  have  often  expressed  pride  In 
being  the  carriers  of  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
called  the  disease  of  llt>erty.  By  com- 
memorating Captive  Nations  Week,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  this  Is  a  universal  disease 
and  that  we  owe  our  abiding  friendship  to 
the  peoples  of  East  Europe,  who  profess  the 
same  ideals  of  liberty  and  who  have  taken 
Inspiration  from  our  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  peoples  of  East  Europe  have  as  much 
Inalienable  right  to  live  as  Independent  na- 
tions— under  Institutions  and  governments 
of  their  choice — as  the  peoples  of  Africa  or 
Asia.  Yet,  while  the  right  of  the  peoples  of 
these  areas  to  self-determination  has  been 
and  is  a  practical  concern  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  It  should  be,  the  problem  of  the 
Soviet-enslaved  European  nations  is  all  but 
Ignored.  To  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week  means  to  emphasize  our  determination 
to  rectify  this  double  standard. 

As  long  as  the  double  standard  prevails, 
the   Soviet    Union    wUl   continue    to  charge 


with  Impunity  that  the  West  was  forced  by 
It — the  Soviet  Union — to  dUmantle  Its  co- 
lonial empire.  As  long  as  the  West  is  silent 
about  Soviet  colonialism  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Soviets  will  press  their  claim  that  the 
tide  of  self-determination  In  Africa  and  Asia 
today  Is  the  culmination  of  their  campaign, 
proclaimed  in  the  early  1930*8,  to  "liberate'' 
the  people  under  Western  colonial  rule.  As 
long  as  the  double  standard  exists,  the  So- 
viets will  succeed  In  partly  obscuring  the 
incontrovertible  fact  that  the  great  process 
of  national  emancipation  today  Is  the 
fruition  of  the  Western  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

If  the  West  gave  freedom  to  Its  former 
colonlally  ruled  peoples  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, It  must — to  be  faithful  to  that  prin- 
ciple— raise  the  issue  of  Soviet  colonialism 
In  East  Europe.  And  this  requires  that  the 
United  Nations  deal  not  only  with  oversea 
colonies,  but  also  with  overland  colonial 
possessions.  The  essence  of  colonialism  lies 
not  In  the  areas  of  water  between  the  co- 
lonial metropolis  and  the  territories  held  by 
It;  nor  can  it  be  found  In  differences  In  race 
and  religion.  The  essence  of  colonialism  Is 
simply  foreign  oppression  and  lack  of  self- 
determination. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  Ironies  of  history 
that  It  is  the  Soviet  Union — the  great  co- 
lonial power  of  our  time — that  Is  demanding 
In  the  United  Nations  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  troops  and  the  establishment  of  free 
elections,  under  International  control,  for 
the  few  remaining  western  colonial  posses- 
sions. Surely  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the 
free  nations  to  turn  this  procedure  against 
Its  cynical  proponent. 

Are  these  remarks  of  mine  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  Indication  of  lack  of  faith  on 
my  part  in  the  United  Nations?  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  a  logical  utterance  of 
someone  wl^o  deeply  believes  In  this  great 
world  organization.  I  have  selected  an  area 
of  criticism  now  because  I  want  the  United 
Nations  to  survive,  and  I  want  my  country 
to  take  the  lead  In  making  the  Ulf.  grow  In 
Influence.  Nothing  Is  more  Injurious  In  the 
long  nm  to  the  United  Nations  than  a 
double  standard,  because  Its  future  rests  on 
the  full  application  of  the  principles  of 
universality. 

But  Captive  Nations  Week — and  the 
maintenance  of  hof>e  among  the  captive 
peoples — have  even  a  more  direct  bearing 
on  the  future  of  this  country  and  on  the 
great  question  of  peace  or  war.  Let  u^  en- 
visage for  one  moment  Khrushchev's  posi- 
tion If  the  captive  peoples  were  won  over  to 
communism  or  resigned  to  their  fate.  This 
would  Inevitably  mean  that  the  Soviet 
armies  In  East  Europe  and  their  communi- 
cation lines  would  be  completely  secure. 
This  would  mean  increased  enthusiasm 
among  Soviet  military  leaders  for  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  West.  This  would 
mean  that  Khrushchev  could  be  much  more 
extravagant  In  exercising  pressure  on  Berlin 
and  other  vital  free  world  positions.  Let  us 
envisage  such  a  situation  and  ask  ourselves 
what  then  would  be  the  security  of  the  West. 

The  United  SUtes  has.  therefore.  viUl 
reasons  to  keep  the  hopes  of  the  captive 
peoples  alive.  We  must  be  explicit  about 
our  feeling  of  affinity  with  the  East  European 
peoples.  We  must  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance, by  occasions  such  as  this,  of  keeping 
open  and  public,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  the 
agony  of  slavery,  for  slavery  It  Is  In  the  na- 
tions of  East  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  close  It  over,  and  this  we  cannot 
permit. 

Thus,  our  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  not  an  exercise  In  futility  as 
some  may  intimate.  To  say  that  this  Is  a 
futile  thing:  to  say  that  we  must  accept 
situations  created  by  aggressions  and  main- 
tained by  brute  force  as  something  perma- 
nent; to  say  that  we  would  be  "realists"  In 
abandoning  100  million  of  our  friends  and 
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allies  is  to  admit  to  fear.  Conditions  of  slav- 
ery only  long  exist  because  in  one  form  or 
another  conditions  of  fear  exist.  This  is  not 
a  time  for  fear  or  doubt. 

One  of  the  important  American  beliefs  Is 
that  man  can  shupe  his  destiny;  that  he  is 
not  ordained  to  follow  some  dark  fate 
blindly.  Our  faith  In  the  abUity  to  change 
manmiade  situations  la  a  heritage  of  the 
American  Revoluion.  Had  our  forefathers 
believed  that  the  status  quo  was  unchange- 
able, this  country  would  not  exist  today. 

As  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  choose  remem- 
brance against  forge  tfulness;  solidsmy 
against  abandonn>ent;  hope  against  despair. 
We  are  saying  thit  both  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  tide  of  history  are  on  the  side  of 
litxrty  and  that  the  captive  peoples  will  be 
free  again,  if  wc  in  the  free  world  remain 
faithful  to  our  heritage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  IlHrofs  [Mr.  E>brwinski)  is 
recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remartcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois?         || 

There  was  no  obifectlon. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  2  hours  this  afternoon  in 
order  to  give  a.s  many  Members  of  the 
House  as  possible  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  obsefTvance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Since  the  Congress  first  passed  the 
permanent  resolution  In  1959.  this  issue 
has  been  a  mnjor  irritation  to  Soviet 
Dictator  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet-im- 
posed dictators  of  the  satellite  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Captive  Nations  Week  commemora- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  the  free  wo.-ld  have  served  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  have  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  at  least  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  tremendous 
inherent  weakness  in  the  Soviet  Union 
structure  that  is  caused  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  capt  ive  peoples  to  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  ii£  political  and  economic 
fallacies. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
numerous  cities  and  States  throughout 
the  coimtry  aie  participating  in  this 
year's  Captive  Nations  Week  observance, 
and  I  include,  es  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point,  resolutions  which  are  typical 
of  those  passed  throughout  the  country. 

MINNESOTA 

■  Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Elmer  L. 
Andersen,  proclaiming  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  urging  "all  citizens  to  fully 
realize  their  obligation  to  do  all  things 
possible  to  supplant  authoritarian  rule 
and  tyranny  with  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights."  Principal 
speaker,  Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd.  Member 
of  Congress,  Minnesota. 
oiaxcoN 
Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield: 

I  would  hc^se  that  during  the  week  of 
July  15-21,  1962,  tliat  all  Oregonlans  and 
ail  citizens  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  wUl  Join  with  the  American 
Friends  oX  the  Captive  Nations  in  ot>serving 


Captive  Nations  Week  with  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate activities  and  ceremonies. 

ICASSACHUSKITS 

Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  John 
Volpe: 

It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest  to 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  that  sym- 
pattiles  and  prayers  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  fc^  them,  their 
freedom,  and  their  national  independence. 

NEW  YORK 

Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  calling  for  "the  widest  pos- 
sible cooperation  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  State  of 
New  York,"  and  stating: 

The  United  States,  in  the  eyes  of  the  en- 
slaved peoples.  Is  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom. They  look  to  us  for  leadership  in 
liringing  about  their  liberation  and  inde- 
pendence and  restoring  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  freedon^.  If  we  faU  to  pro- 
vide this  leadersixlp.  we  not  only  doom  these 
captive  peoples,  but  place  oior  own  freedom 
In  Jeopardy. 

VEBMONT 

Proclamation  by  Gov.  P.  Ray  Keyser, 
Jr.,  asking  for  "the  widest  possible  co- 
operation in  the  observance  of  this 
week,"  and  stating : 

It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest 
to  these  people  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  their  Just  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  national  Independence. 

WASHINGTON  STATE 

Seattle:  Weeklong  program,  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  Congressman 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

Bremerton:  Citywide  program  under 
sponsorship  of  Captive  Nations  Council, 
composed  of  civic  groups  and  merchants. 
Feature:  Captive  nations  displays  in  all 
downtown  store  windows.  Chairman, 
James  K.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  in  the  week  I  will 
include  In  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the 
States  and  cities  that  held  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances. 

The  only  inconsistency  in  our  com- 
memoration this  afternoon  is  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  the  House 
passed  last  week  still  permits  a  subsidy 
to  help  Communist  governments,  which 
is  a  program  contrary  to  the  best  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  the  captive  peoples  in 
those  countries.  It  is  my  hope  that  a 
growing  number  of  Members  of  the 
House,  by  giving  their  serious  attention 
to  the  captive  nations  issue  and  the  tre- 
mendous effectiveness  which  it  can  give 
to  implementing  our  foreign  policy, 
might  recognize  the  inconsistency  of 
their  position,  and  In  the  future  vote 
more  stringent  controls  over  the  foreign 
aid  programs  as  it  deals  with  Communist 
nations. 

The  growth  and  vigor  of  the  naticm- 
wide  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  who,  in  the 
last  4  years,  has  nurtured  and  expanded 
this  program.  This  year  the  major 
points  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  for  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance are: 

1.  Oppose  even  more  Intensely  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U  JI. 


2.  Adopt  model  programs  found  in  our 
record.  Send  an  material  to  us  following 
your  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
this  year  for  Insertion  into  the  Conckes- 
BioNAL  Bacoap. 

3.  Write  new  to  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  in  support  of  House  Resolution  211, 
creating  a  House  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee. The  Republican  congressional  policy 
committee  is  on  record  in  favor  of  It. 

4.  Urge  also  the  speedy  passage  of  the  free- 
dom academy  bin,  which  is  now  In  the  Sen- 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee. 

5.  Call  for  fc  spelled-out  concrete  policy  by 
this  admintBtxation  toward  aU  the  captive 
nations. 

6.  Urge  th£  t  the  United  States  take  the 
lead  In  the  UN.  for  a  full-scale  Inquiry  Into 
Soviet  Russian  colonialism  within  and  out- 
side the  U.S.S.R. 

7.  On  the  eve  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  call  for  a 
forward-moving  U.S.  policy  of  emancipation 
aimed  at  all  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  when  I  indicate 
our  tremendous  interest  in  these  observ- 
ances and  hope  that  they  will  continvie 
to  spread  throughout  the  land,  and  that 
the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the  cap- 
tive nations  will  become  a  practical  goal 
of  our  State  Department. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  will  recall  the  successful  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observed  by  millions  of 
Americans  in  1960  and  in  1961.  The 
data  surrounding  these  events  reveal 
that  Moscow  and  its  puppets  exceeded  in 
vehemence  and  vituperation  the  reaction 
produced  by  Khrushchev  when  Congress 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution during  the  86th  Congress.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Red  totalitarians  fear  the 
possibility  that  this  observance  will  be- 
ccnne  strongly  traditional  and  that  its 
effects  will  be  felt  in  both  our  policy  and 
actions. 

It  is  most  important  for  us  to  ob- 
serve, too,  that  this  sensitive  reaction  of 
Moscow  to  tlie  Captive  Nations  Week  ob- 
servance went  far  beyond  the  range  of 
mei'e  vitriolic  opposition.  Khrushchev 
ana  his  minions  carried  their  attack 
into  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly and  sought  to  pin  the  colonialist 
label  on  the  Uni**d  States.  By  their 
massive  tactic  in  the  U.N.  during  the 
autumn  of  1960  they  aimed  not  only  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  certain  Asiatic  and 
African  staU^s.  but  also  to  shift  the  spot- 
light of  colonial  rule  from  their  own  em- 
pire. This  spotlight  was  focused  on 
Russia's  unprecedented  empire  2  months 
before  during  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
obsei'vance. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Khrushchev's 
tirades  in  the  MH.,  but  are  we  equally 
cognizant  of  the  tactics  and  speeches  of 
some  of  his  trained  puppets?  A  Mr. 
Podgovny,  lor  example,  who  ostensibly 
represents  the  Ukrainian  SJSJl..  cen- 
tered some  of  his  bombastic  remarks  on 
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the  Captive  Nations  Week  and  tried  des- 
perately to  show  that  the  Ukraine  is  a 
sovereign  and  free  state. 

For  appearances  sake,  Khrushchev 
even  permitted  his  puppet  to  deliver  his 
address  in  the  Ukrainian  language,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  U.N.  on  October  4, 
1960.  The  contents  of  this  speech,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  address  given  by  the 
Byelorussian  delegate,  Mr.  Mazurov.  are 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  What  is  to  be 
taken  seriously,  however,  is  the  Khru- 
shchev masquerade  of  so-called  repre- 
sentatives of  "sovereign  and  free  states." 
His  attempt  to  conceal  the  colonial  and 
captive  status  of  the  many  non-Russian 
nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be 
exposed. 

A  full-scale  exposure  of  Moscow's  ex- 
tensive colonial  rule  is  in  the  highest  in- 
terest of  securing  peace  with  justice. 
Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  a 
genuine  and  solid  improvement  of 
relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  than  an 
intelligent  expression  of  our  live  aware- 
ness of  Moscow's  colonial  and  imperial- 
ist domination  over  nations  both  within 
and  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  indi- 
cation of  an  unawareness  of  this  reality 
and  of  an  inability  to  penetrate  the  bla- 
tant hyprocrisy  of  Moscow  on  the 
colonialism  issue  would  be  inimical  to 
such  a  desired  improvement. 

Prom  the  examples  I  have  set  forth 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  far  too  many 
responsible  people  in  this  country  who 
still  fail  to  grasp  the  strategic  meaning 
and  significance  of  all  the  captive  nations 
taken  as  an  aggregate.  Despite  the  fact 
that  two  Presidential  proclamations  on 
Captive  Nations  Week  have  summoned 
the  American  people  to  study  this  subject 
closely  and  intensively,  many  miscon- 
ceptions, myths,  and  misunderstandings 
continue  to  circulate. 

Indeed,  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  President  Kennedy  demonstrated 
the  consistency  of  his  position  when  he 
declared : 

We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European  peoples. 

Both  domestically  and  internationally 
there  is  an  increasing  craving  for  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  entire 
complex  of  captive  nations.  I  have  indi- 
cated the  tremendous  opportunities  that 
such  systematic  knowledge  and  imder- 
standing  can  open  for  us  in  our  contest 
of  ideas  and  action  with  colonial  Moscow. 

On  December  27,  1960,  Reuters  report- 
ed Khrushchev  as  saying : 

Subjugated  colonial  peoples  will  not  find 
themselves  alone  if  they  have  to  struggle  for 
their  freedom 

All  of  US  understand  the  cynical  mean- 
ing of  this  remark.  But,  aside  from  un- 
derlying objectives,  can  we  truthfully  say 
that  our  demonstrated  and  sincere  in- 
terest in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  U5.S.R.  itself,  ex- 
ceeds the  cynical  interest  displayed  by 
Moscow  in  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
Asia?    I  think  not. 

The  creation  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  which  I  have  proposed 
In  the  Congress,  would  serve  not  only 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  but  also  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  means  of  systematically 
and  methodically  reporting  on  these  na- 


tions in  the  aggregate.  Its  studies,  re- 
ports, and  inquiries,  undertaken  in  a  reg- 
ularly consistent  and  objective  manner, 
would  maintain  the  spotlight  of  free- 
world  attention  and  opinion  on  Moscow's 
colonial  system.  No  degree  or  amount 
of  fluctuations  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  can  ever  be  offered  as  an 
excuse  to  be  indifferent  to  or  conceal  the 
facts  and  truths  about  totalitarian  Rus- 
sian colonialism.  The  periodic  findings 
of  such  a  committee  would  establish  the 
rational  grounds  for  many  opportuni- 
ties of  practical  action  in  our  relations 
with  Moscow,  and  it  would  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  of  immense  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  both  public  and  private  interests 
in  our  society. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,  the  vital  importance  of  all 
the  captive  nations  should  be  self- 
evident.  They  constitute  a  paramount 
political  reality  to  which  we  should  be 
devoting  proportionate  attention  and  re- 
sources in  a  sustained  undertaking  of 
methodic  study  and  inquiry. 

Por  the  past  several  months  I  have 
regularly  released  some  of  the  letters  and 
communications  received  in  support  of 
my  House  resolution.  Space  permit- 
ting, the  Congressional  Record  contains 
dozens  of  these  letters  sent  in  by  groups 
and  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Many  of  these  letters  indicate  not  only 
a  spirited  favorable  reaction  to  my  pro- 
posal and  those  of  my  colleagues,  but 
also  the  thinking  of  our  citizens  and 
friends  on  this  vital  issue.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  all  the  major  general  or- 
ganizations with  a  knowledgeable  inter- 
est in  this  basic  subject  have  endorsed 
my  resolution.  House  Resolution  211,  and 
their  representation  exceeds  20  million 
American  citizens. 

Prom  these  endorsements  of  House 
Resolution  211  one  can  extract  many 
sound  and  convincing  reasons  for  the 
necessary  creation  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations.  In  brief  form  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  advance  some 
of  these  reasons : 

First.  From  his  vantage  point  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  two  proclamations 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  summoned  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of 
the  just  aspirations  of  the  people  of  those 
captive  nations." 

Second.  President  Kennedy  in  answer 
to  a  question  raised  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  said: 

I  am.  of  course,  in  agreement  with  the 
Presidential  proclamations.  The  captive  na- 
tions should  be  studied  intensively.  If  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Is  the  best  way  to  insure  such 
popular  study,  I  would  naturally  not  be  op- 
posed to  It. 

Third.  There  is  a  hazardous  gap  in  our 
official  and  private  facilities  as  concerns 
this  necessary  task  of  studying  system- 
atically, objectively,  and  continuously  all 
of  the  captive  nations,  especially  those 
in  the  U.8.S.R.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
agency,  public  or  private,  performing 
this  essential  task. 

Fourth.  Passage  of  House  Resolution 
211  would  be  the  first  concrete  imple- 


mentation of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  passed  by  Congress  In  1959. 
The  fearful  reaction  of  Moscow  to  this 
resolution  shall  never  be  forgotten.  We 
can  show  now  that  we  meant  what  we 
resolved  then. 

Fifth.  House  Resolution  211  Is  realis- 
tically based  on  the  aggregative  ccmcept 
of  the  captive  nations — meaning  those 
inside  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  outside.  In 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Eastern  Europe.  It 
emphasizes  the  strategic  importance — 
indeed,  the  primary  strategic  value — of 
all  these  nations  for  peace  and  also  for 
cold  and  hot  war  purposes. 

Sixth.  As  advocates  of  freedom  every- 
where, we  must  always  realize  that  the 
cold  war  is  not  just  between  Moscow's 
totalitarian  empire  and  the  free  world, 
but  also  and  essentially  between  the  cap- 
tive peoples  and  the  imposed  puppet  gov- 
ernments. House  Resolution  211  is 
based  on  this  realization,  and  Its  passage 
would  provide  the  necessary  and  the 
prudent  leverage  for  the  captive  nations 
In  their  cold  war  against  colonial  Rus- 
sian domination. 

Seventh.  The  studies,  facts,  and  truth.s 
educed  by  a  special  committee  would 
give  the  constant  lie  to  the  propagan- 
dized and  overblown  Russian  Image,  par- 
ticularly In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Eighth.  Such  a  committee,  engaged 
in  continuous  work  based  on  the  aggre- 
gative captive  nations  concept,  would  be- 
come a  rich  reservoir  of  new  dimensions 
of  thought,  of  new  and  fresh  ideas,  of 
solid  and  grounded  recommendations 
for  positive  and  constiuctive  action 
against  the  traditional  Imperialism  and 
colonialism  of  Moscow. 

Ninth.  The  existence  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  be  a  permanent  reminder 
to  Khrushchev  that  we  do  not  now  nor 
shall  we  ever  write  off  the  captive  na- 
tions. This  committee  would  give  con- 
crete evidence  to  the  position  expressed 
by  the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message : 

We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European  peoples. 

Tenth.  Now  that  we  have  reached  the 
third  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  take  the  lead  in  making 
this  observance  a  still  more  successful 
one  by  creating  this  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 

These  solid  reasons  underlying  the 
necessity  for  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  are  in  complete  con- 
sonance with  the  many  forceful  declara- 
tions made  by  the  President  in  recent 
weeks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
contemplated  by  House  Resolution  211 
would  be  a  proper  congressional  medium 
giving  concrete  expression  to  these  re- 
markable declarations. 

In  his  note  to  Khrushchev,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

The  great  revolution  In  the  history  of 
man.  past,  present,  and  future,  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  those  determined    to  be  free. 

The  special  committee  will  relate  and 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  people  the 
forces  of  this  revolution  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  in  Asia.    In  his  address  to  the 
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American  Society  o(f  Newspaper  Editors 
the  President  warned: 

We  dare  not  fall  to  see  the  insidious 
nature  of  this  new  and  deeper  struggle. 
We  dare  not  fail  to  grasp  the  new  concept*, 
the  new  tools,  the  new  sense  of  urgency  we 
will  need  to  combat  Ijti. 

The  special  committee  could  help  im- 
mensely in  this  by  showing  our  people 
and  others  in  the  free  world  how  these 
new  concepts  and  new  tools  were  em- 
ployed also  in  the  rape  of  formerly  in- 
dependent nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  in  Asia. 

In  a  second  not<'  to  Khrushchev,  the 
President  emphasized  that — 

The  people  of  th«  United  SUtes  believe 
that  the  right  of  self-determination  is  funda- 
mental and  should  Bpply  throughout  the 
vo.-ld. 

In  the  full  spirit  of  this  fixed  belief 
our  special  committee  would  focus  stead- 
fast public  and  world  attention  on  those 
over  20  nations  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia  whose  expressed  right  of  national 
self-determination  has  been  nullified  by 
Moscow's  imperialism  and  colonialism. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  text  of  the  afore- 
mentioned resolution.  House  Resolution 
211.  so  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  today  s 
program  on  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Resolution  follows: 

(87th  Cong.  Ist  se8»„  H.  Res.  211;  In  the 
House  of  Represcmatives.  Mar.  8,  1961, 
Mr.  Flood  submit  ted  the  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules) 
Whereas  on  the  issue  of  colonialism   the 

blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  exposed  by  us  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere:   and 

Whereas  two  Prestdentlal  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  re- 
commit themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  tfce  people  of  those  cap- 
tive nations";   and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  in 
the  first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;   and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  reeolutlon  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again 
during  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  1960,  Moscow  displayed  to  the  world 
Its  profound  fear  ©f  growing  free  world 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  particularly  the  occupied 
non-Russian  colonies  within  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

'"'hereas  the  indispensable  advancement 
of  such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone 
can  serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity.  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowets  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  Imperlahst  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism,  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
end 

Whereas  for  example,  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  in  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
U  2  plane  flew  mo»tly  over  captive  non- 
Russian  territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  In  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  times  Is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopolitlcal  cold  war  by  as- 
sembling and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the 


truths  and  facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved 
condition  of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fate  of  thf'Fe  occupied  and  captive  non- 
RuETlan  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would 
help  bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people 
their  overdue  independence  from  centuries- 
loni;  authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact, 
and  ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
Rgnnda  campaign  In  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free 
citlrens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imperialism,  but  also  a 
prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  In  a  struggle  which  In  totalls- 
tic  form  Is  psychopolitlcal;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of  truth 
we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  Into  ques- 
tion Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of  "non- 
Interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states" 
and  other  contrivances  which  are  acutely 
subject  to  examination  under  the  light  of 
moraUy  founded  legal  principles  and  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  historical  evidence;  and 

Whereas  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution and  the  two  Presidential  proclama- 
tions it  Is  In  our  own  strategic  interest  and 
that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world  to 
undertake  a  continuous  and  tunremlttlng 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 
Ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolitlcal  cold 
war:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resotved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Conamittee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party  and  of  whom  five  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representati  ves. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chalmian  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairiiMin  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
coiistltute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sw<hti  testi- 
mony. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  The  conunlttee  shall  conduct 
an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes 
those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  HKural  aixl  legal  status  at  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  re- 
gain their  national  and  Individual  freedonas. 


(b)  The  committee  shall  make  sudi 
Interim  reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlves  as  It  deems  proper,  and  sliall  make  Its 
first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of 
Its  inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its 
recommendations,  not  later  than  January  31, 
1962. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  ouuide  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sbc.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, .nnd  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary iu  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

CZNZK.'tL     LJUXVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legrislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Price).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gf*ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  for  his  excel- 
lent statement  and  particularly  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  leadership 
with  reference  to  the  Captive  Nations 
movement,  as  well  as  for  the  positions 
that  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  people 
of  the  gentleman's  district  for  bringing 
him  here  where  the  gentleman  can  exer- 
cise such  leadership  on  such  important 
matters. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest  and  support  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Millikim]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  Captive  Nations  Week  wsis  enacted 
by  Congress  through  joint  resolution, 
authorizing  the  Piesident  to  proclaim 
the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  so  long  as  the  people  of  these 
countries  remain  enslaved  by  a  Soviet- 
dominated  system. 

Lest  we  forget  the  large  group  pres- 
ently under  this  heading,  I  should  Uke 
to  enumerate  them.  In  the  Baltics,  we 
have  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 
Then  we  have  the  Poles,  Czechoslovaki- 
ans,  Hungarians,  Albanians,  Bulgarians, 
and  Rumanians,  a  total  of  about  90  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  there  are  17  million 
Germans  in  East  Germany,  making  a 
total  over  100  mimon  who  are  in  the 
captive  nations. 

According  to  statistics,  the  population 
of  these  captive  countries  is  equal  to  one- 
half  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  In 
the  production  of  crude   steel,  electric 
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energy,  cement,  coal,  and  so  forth,  they 
are  most  important  to  their  Soviet  rulers. 

The  Western  leaders  have  tried 
through  every  means  except  war  to  free 
these  people,  but  unfortunately,  their 
efforts  so  far  have  not  accomplished  the 
desired  results. 

I  think  of  those  persons  in  my  con- 
gressional district  whose  forebears  have 
come  from  one  of  the  countries  named 
and  who  have  relatives  or  friends  over 
there  at  this  time.  I  know  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  many  people  of 
Polish  extraction  who  are  in  Delaware 
County  and  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  State  and  county.  My  sym- 
pathy goes  out  to  them  as  well  as  to 
those  all  over  the  United  States  who 
have  relatives  and  friends  in  the  captive 
nations.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may 
continue  to  take  action  which  may  be 
helpful  to  these  enslaved  people,  hop- 
ing always  for  the  removal  of  all  Com- 
munist controls,  for  the  return  of  exiles 
and  for  the  holding  of  free  elections. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  iwint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  commemorating  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

Oui-  participation  in  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  not  an  empty  gesture.  By  not- 
ing it.  we  show  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
We  keep  faith  with  what  is  morally  right. 
we  reaffirm  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination and  we  alert  the  newly  emer- 
gent nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  last  big  colonial  em- 
pire on  earth. 

History  teaches  us  that  national  cul- 
ture and  ethnic  pride  are  impossible  to 
starve.  Ways  are  found  to  maintain 
cultuie.  language,  and  religion  despite 
decades  and  even  centuries  of  suppres- 
sion and  terror.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  preservation  of  the  Polish  and 
Uki-ainian  languages  and  national  drive 
which  emerged  in  1918  despite  over  a 
hundred  years  of  partition  and  suppres- 
sion. 

We  live  in  days  when  enormous  social, 
economic,  political,  and  scientific  forces 
are  at  work.  What  appears  hopeless 
today  may  become  possible  tomorrow. 
One  can  cite  Red  China,  which  until 
recently,  appeared  mvulnerable,  but  now 
faces  collapse.  One  can  cite  further  the 
Hungarian  revolt,  which  was  led  by  that 
generation  of  youth  educated  exclusively 
in  Communist  schools,  yet  not  immune 
to  the  germ  of  freedom  which  seeps  in 
through  the  Iron  Curtain. 

With  this  week's  commemoration,  we 
lend  encouragement  and  help  sustain 
hopes  until  that  day  when  captive  na- 
tions will  become  free  nations  and  man- 
kind will  rejoice. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
his  sterling  statement  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Rccx>rd  an  address  by 
Ferenc    Nagy.    chairman,    Assembly    of 
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Captive  European  Nations,  at  the  flag- 
raising  ceremony  on  the  United  Nations 
Plaza.  New  York  City,  on  Sunday,  July 
15.  Other  speakers  at  this  commemora- 
tion were  Mr.  Christopher  Emmet,  chair- 
man. American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations:  our  colleagues,  John  V.  Lind- 
say and  Victor  L.  Anfuso;  Mr.  John  O. 
Lexa,  secretary.  Conference  of  Amer- 
icans of  Central  and  Eastern  European 
De.scent;  and  Mr.  Sygmund  J.  Sluszka, 
who  read  the  joint  manifesto  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, the  Conference  of  Americans  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  Descent, 
and  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eiu-opean 
Nations. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  include  in  my  remarks  this  manifesto. 

Address  by  Pirenc  Naot,  Chairman,  Assem- 
bly or  Captive  Nations,  at  Flag-Raising 
Ceremony  on  Unitid  Nations  Plaza  in 
New  York.  July  15,  1962 
1  am  happy  to  welcome  you  at  this  flag- 
raising  ceremony  In  the  name  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations. 

We  have  gathered  here  to  Inaugurate  the 
fourth  Captive  Nations  Week.  Similar  cere- 
nionU's  are  being  held  today  throughout  this 
great  country  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Thousands  of  free  people  are  today 
pledging  jsoUdarlty  with  their  captive  allies. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  hear  whispers, 
some  of  them  In  high  places,  that  all  this 
Is  a  mere  ritual:  that  the  Issue  of  the  captive 
nations  is  dead;  that  the  division  by  the 
Iron  Curtain  Is  permpnent. 

These  voices  like  to  call  themselves  real- 
istic, but  they  Ignore  reality.  Today  the 
entire  Soviet  empire  Is  caught  In  a  far-reach- 
ing economic  crisis,  which  Is  largely  due  to 
the  piisslve  resistance  of  the  captive  peoples, 
especially  the  forcibly  collectivized  peasants. 
A  dead  issue  would  not  be  able  to  wreak 
havoc  In  the  machinery  of  a  totalitarian 
state.     A  live  and  burning  issue  does. 

And  the  permanence  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  captive  countries?  How  timid 
one  must  be.  how  lacking  In  the  sense  of 
history,  how  unaware  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  sweeping  the  world  today,  to  assert 
that  a  situation  established  by  crime  and 
maintained  by  force  is  a  permanent  one. 
The  captive  peoples  themselves,  including 
those  who  were  born  under  Communist 
rule,  refuse  to  regard  It  as  permanent. 

By  their  refusal  to  resign  themselves  to 
their  subjugation,  the  people  of  the  captive 
countries— whether  nominally  Independent 
or  formally  incorporated  In  the  Soviet  Union 
proper — are  a  factor  in  the  cold  war  and  an 
Important  element  of  Western  security.  But 
they  cannot  go  on  resisting  their  Soviet 
masters  indeflnltely  unless  the  free  world 
gives  them  reason  to  hope.  Captive  Nations 
Week  provides  the  American  people  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  show  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  Captive  Nations  Week  must 
be  maintained  beyond  the  week,  unin- 
terrupted. That  spirit  must  be  translated 
into  actual  policies,  promoting  self-determi- 
nation for  the  captive  people. 

In  the  building  across  the  street,  toward 
which  humanity  still  turns  its  hopeful  eyes, 
the  discussion  of  colonialism  will  be  re- 
sumed. But  so  far  this  dscussion  has  been 
confined  to  the  few  vestiges  of  vanishing 
Western  colonialism,  while  there  is  silence 
about  the  huge  and  expanding  Soviet  colo- 
nial empire. 

The  silence  of  the  free  world  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  colonialism  in  the  United 
Nations  is  against  the  spirit  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  also  is  against  the  vital 
interests  of  the  free  world  itself. 


Some  people  will  say:  But  how  can  we 
place  the  quesUon  of  self-determination  for 
East  Europe  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations?  There  is  nothing  simpler.  Just 
take  a  sample  of  one  of  the  numerous 
Russian  Interventions  asking  for  the  end  of 
colonialism  and  for  free  elections,  and  apply 
It  to  East  Europe  After  all.  even  the  Soviet 
delegate  said  recently  in  the  United  Nations 
that  there  was  not  a  single  nation  in  the 
world  that  was  not  ready  for  self- 
government. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  free  world  will  soon 
end  Its  silence  and  inaction  on  East  Europe. 
Let  us  trust  that  the  spirit  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  continue  and  prevail. 


Manifesto  roa  Captive  Nations  Week.  1962 

The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  in  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90. 
unanimously  adopted  In  19&9  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  by  which  the 
third  week  of  July  of  each  year  was  desig- 
nated   as   Captive    Nations    Week. 

All  the  captive  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Including  the  Russian  and  Chinese  peoples 
themselves,  have  for  long  years  been  en- 
slaved by  Communist  tyranny.  The  Soviet 
Union  not  only  preserved  all  the  colonial 
conquesU  of  czarlst  Russia  but  expanded  the 
empire  further.  Since  World  War  n.  the 
captive  nations  of  central  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope have  been  deprived  of  their  national 
Independence  despite  solemn  Soviet  treaties 
and  agrecmenU.  while  since  1910  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  denied  their  promised  right  to  na- 
tional self-determination.  All  have  lost 
their  basic  human  freedoms — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, and,  what  Is  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  freedom  from  fear. 

The  captive  peoples  of  central  and  east«rn 
Europe  have  never  ceased  to  strive  for  free- 
dom— actively  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented Itself,  passively  when  necessity  dic- 
tated. Even  their  shock  at  the  failure  of 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  Western 
Powers  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  and  their  disappointment  when 
the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall  closed  off 
their  last  escape  route  to  the  West,  have 
not  caused  them  to  abandon  hope.  But  the 
preservation  of  this  hope  and  the  resUtance 
upon  which  it  feeds  depends  on  two  major 
factors:  the  resolve  with  which  the  free  world 
responds  to  Soviet  threats,  whether  military 
or  political,  whether  In  Europe  or  Asia; 
and  the  clarity  and  steadfastness  with  which 
the  Western  Powers,  the  United  States  above 
all.  commit  themselves  and  pursue  the  goal 
of  freedom  for  the  captive  nations. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Soviets 
In  enslaving  the  once-free  captive  nations  of 
central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  been  to  use 
their  economies  as  fodder  for  the  hungry 
machines  of  Communist  militarism.  But  by 
theU  passive  resistance  to  Soviet  exploitation 
and  forced  collectivization,  the  captive  peo- 
ples have  saboUged  this  goal  and  have 
brought  the  Communist  empire  to  a  crisis 
point,  forcing  their  overlords  Into  a  reap- 
praisal of  their  economic  goals  at  a  time 
when  prosperity  and  the  dynamic  growth  of 
the  Common  Market  have  made  the  West 
stronger  than  ever.  If  the  West  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  Soviet  crisis  now.  by  exposing 
the  bankruptcy  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of 
Soviet  colonialism  and  by  calUng  for  the 
universal  application  of  tlie  right  of  self- 
determination  in  the  United  Nations  and 
elsewhere,  the  free  world  can  take,  at  long 
last,  the  offensive  in  the  cold  war.  Yet  at 
this  very  moment,  prominent  Americans 
propose  the  supreme  folly  of  dropping  the 
subject  of  Hungary  from  the  United  Nations 
agenda  and  encouraging  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  to  accept  th«  Invitation,  steadfastly 
refused  by  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold,  to  be 
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the  guest  of  the  puppet  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment on  a  visit  to  Budapest.  Moreover,  by 
the  proposal  of  an  exchange  of  nonaggresslon 
declarations  between  NATO  and  the  so-called 
Warsaw  Pact  countries,  the  Soviets  are  being 
helped  to  accomplish  one  of  their  major 
objectives — to  convince  the  captive  peoples 
that  they  have  been  written  off  by  the  West 
and  that,  therefore,  any  resistance  has  be- 
come senseless. 

The  Atlantic  Chaiter,  the  peace  treaties 
and  other  agreements  signed  by  t)oth  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  prom- 
ised free  elections  to  the  nine  captive  na- 
tions of  central  and  Eastern  Europe  oc- 
cupied by  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  Is  thus  not  only  this  country's  moral 
obligation  to  work  foe  their  freedom  by  every 
means  short  of  war,  but  its  legal  obligation 
as  well.  It  is  iilso  in  the  highest  political 
and  military  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  peoples 
because,  as  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  has  said, 
their  continuing'  passive  resistance  is  one  of 
the  strongest  deterrents  to  Soviet  aggression, 
and.  if  war  should  come,  would  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  Soviet  lines  of  military  communica- 
tion. There  can  be  no  relaxation  of  tensions, 
no  hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  untU 
the  basic  cause  of  these  tensions — the  di- 
vision of  Europe  into  two  parts,  one  slave, 
one  free — has  been  removed. 

Only  by  leading  the  flght  for  freedom  of 
oppressed  peoples  everywhere  can  the  West 
assume  the  diplomatic  and  spiritual  offensive 
in  the  worldwide  sUuggle  for  liberty  and 
Justice.  Only  thus  can  the  West  effectively 
counter  both  the  Sotlet  strategy  of  expan- 
sion by  economic,  political  and  military 
threats  and  pressure,  and  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war. 

We  therefore  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
give  voice  to  the  silent  aspirations  of  the 
captive  peoples: 

We  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  violating 
Its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  nine  nations  made  captive 
after  World  War  ft — Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania: 

We  further  accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of 
forcibly  depriving  thfe  captive  non-Russian 
nations  within  its  own  borders  of  the 
promised  right  of  self-determination  and  In 
destroying  the  formerly  Independent  states 
of  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  others: 

We  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw its  military  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel from  the  captive  nations  of  central 
and  Eastern  Europe  beginning  with  Hun- 
gary, in  accordance  with  the  12  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  to  this  effect: 

We  urge  the  governments  of  the  free  na- 
tions to  make  the  liquidation  of  all  unsolved 
consequences  of  the  Second  World  War  In 
Europe,  on  the  basla  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  i:  precondition  of  disarma- 
ment and  security  agreements,  and  to  insist 
that  this  right  be  exercised  by  means  of  free 
elections  under  effective  international  safe- 
guards: and  to  this  end 

We  request  the  go^-ernments  of  the  free 
world  to  declare  their  support  of  the  right 
to  self-determination  of  all  peoples  held 
captive  by  the  Communist  imperial  system 
In  accordance  with  th«  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  Universal  EXeclaration  of 
Human  Rights,  .tnd  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries and  Peoples,  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions October  14    1960. 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  during  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  to  manifest  their  awareness  of 
the  Importance  of  thair  silent  allies  In  the 
Soviet-subjugated  laads  In  the  worldwide 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  liberty  and 
Communist  tyranny,   and  to  pledge   them- 


selves to  help  them  In  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  indei>endence. 

Msgr.  John  Balkumas, 

Chairman,  Conference  of  Americans  of 

Central- Eastern  European  Descent. 

Thomas  Cufte. 

Jlfembcr,     National     Captive     Nations 

Committee. 

Christopher  Emmet, 
Chairman.    American    Friends   of    the 
Captive  Nations. 

Steven  J.  Jarema. 
Chairman.    American    Conferrnce    for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian 
Nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Ferenc  Nagt, 
Chairman.  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
peans Nations. 
New  York.  June  15.  1962. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
World  War  has  left  its  wreckage  and  sad 
legacy  everywhere,  but  none  of  these  is 
so  heartrending  and  grievous  as  the  sad 
fate  of  the  captive  nations  in  Europe. 
The  fate  that  has  oveitaken  them  is  the 
most  tragic  in  the  history  of  the  West. 
and  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Two  decades  ago 
no  one  would  have  imagined  that  in  their 
lifetime,  after  waging  the  deadliest  and 
costliest  of  all  ware  in  behalf  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
Europe's  population  and  almost  one- 
third  of  its  tenitoi-y  would  fall  under  the 
poisonous  pall  of  Soviet  communism. 
But  that  is  the  sad  and  shocking  situa- 
tion today.  All  nations  inhabiting 
northern,  central  and  southeastern  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Baltic  region  to  the  Bal- 
kans are  captives  of  totalitarian  commu- 
nism of  the  Kremlin. 

The  peoples  in  Albania,  Bulgaiia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
more  than  90  million  in  all,  were  free  and 
independent.  In  their  respective  home- 
lands they  lived  under  their  national, 
sovereign,  and  democratic  governments 
during  the  interwar  years,  and  they  all 
were  content  with  their  lot.  The  war 
and  events  subsequent  to  war  changed 
all  this.  All  these  nations  were  robbed 
of  their  freedom;  they  were  involved  in 
the  war;  they  fought  and  suffered.  But 
they  all  believed  in  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause  and  so  hoped  for  justice  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  were  certain 
of  regaining  their  freedom,  for  that  was 
one  of  the  war  aims  of  the  victors.  But 
one  party  of  the  victors,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, had  its  own  evil  designs  on  the 
postwar  world,  especially  on  postwar  Eu- 
rope. Part  of  that  design  seems  to  have 
been  the  enslavement  of  the  peoples  in 
all  countries  in  northern,  central,  and 
southeastern  Europe.  Unfortunately  the 
Soviets  were  allowed  to  carry  out  their 
designs.  At  the  end  of  the  war  nearly 
all  these  nations  were  caught  behind  the 
impenetrable  Iron  Curtain  forged  by  the 
Soviet  Grovernment  and  maintained  by 
the  Red  army.  In  1947-48  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  were  also  drawn  behind 
this  curtain,  and  of  course  17  million 
Germans  in  East  Germany  are  also  cap- 
tives, all  of  them  sharing  the  same  sad 
fate. 

For  more  than  17  years  these  nations 
have  suffered  under  Communist  totali- 


tarian tyranny.  All  of  them  had  fought 
dictators  and  oppressors,  and  had  hoped 
to  be  rid  of  them  at  the  enfl  of  the  war. 
And  the  tragedy  is  that  instead  of  escap- 
ing tyranny  today  they  find  themselves 
captives  of  the  most  ruthless  tyrants  of 
the  Kremlin.  On  the  observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  I  ardently  hope 
and  pray  for  the  freedom  of  these 
nations. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
Captive  Nations  Committee  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  natur- 
ally most  interested  in  the  many  events 
taking  place  throughout  .he  country  this 
week — Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  believe  that  the  annual  observance 
of  this  week  is  most  important  to  the 
free  world,  for  it  serves  to  focus  not  only 
our  attention  but  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world  on  the  fact  that  millions  of 
persons  are  denied  the  right  to  freedom. 
The  oppressive  hand  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Government  is  felt  in  many 
lands  which  were  once  free.  They  are 
indeed  captive  nations,  captive  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Freedom  is  the  one  thing  that  through 
the  centuries  men  and  women  have 
fought  and  died  to  possess,  if  even  for 
only  a  short  time.  They  have  in  recent 
years  sailed  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  miles  over  open  seas,  swum 
canals,  fled  through  mountains  and  val- 
leys, broken  through  and  dug  under 
barbed  wire,  barricades,  and  concrete 
walls — all  to  possess  freedom. 

This  wonderful  thing  we  take  too  much 
for  granted  is  not  for  sale  except  at  the 
price  of  human  hves. 

Today  we  find  counti-y  after  country 
has  lost  its  freedom  to  the  Red  menace. 
Ihe  Communist  rules  with  an  iron  fist, 
and  there  is  no  freedom  m  the  captive 
nations.  This  is  the  reason  for  Captive 
Nations  Week,  so  that  all  freemen 
everywhere  will  think  of  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  pray  and  work 
for  their  freedom. 

Since  1959  this  country  has  marked 
this  week  each  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  first  2  years  there  were 
forceful  declarations  from  the  White 
House,  calling  for  freedom  for  these  op- 
pressed people,  for  the  restoration  of 
liberty  and  freedom  for  these  people. 

What  has  happened  to  our  love  of 
freedom  that  we  do  not  carry  forth  this 
spirit  and  hope  in  our  more  recent  White 
House  proclamations?  Why  do  not  the 
White  House  authors  and  writers  put 
their  heads  together  and  bring  forth  a 
Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation  to 
stir  mens  minds?  We  remain  the  hope 
of  these  people  in  the  captive  nation^. 
We  remain  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
We  remain  the  greatest  living  example  of 
maximum  freedom  for  man  to  pursue  his 
own  goals  and  life. 

We  are  the  greatest  contrast  with  the 
life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Certainly 
then  it  is  up  to  this  Nation  through  its 
ofiBcers  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  show 
this  contrast,  to  assert  our  leadership 
and  desire  and  determination  that  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  will  be  free. 
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I  cannot  understand  why  there  is  any 
lack  of  support  for  the  principle  of  self- 
determinatlofx  for  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  We  are  engaged  in  a  cold 
war  and  our  enemy  has  taken  and  held 
these  peoples  and  these  nations  by  mili- 
tary force.  We  should  be  determined 
that  this  situation  will  not  continue. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — to  remind  the  world  that 
there  is  this  evil  system  which  oppresses 
and  controls,  to  remind  the  people  in  this 
country  that  we  must  remain  strong  in 
our  desire  to  defeat  this  evil  system  and 
to  remind  the  Communists  who  run  this 
system  that  we  have  not  forgotten  their 
subjugation  and  trampling  of  freedom. 

And  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions we  send  our  prayers  for  their  free- 
dom, our  hopes  for  their  safety,  our 
shared  desire  for  their  liberation,  and 
our  determinations  to  stand  firm  against 
the  system  which  holds  them  captive 
until  it  falls  of  its  own  weaknesses  and 
evil. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  lis  in  the  free  world,  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  should  be  a 
time  both  for  prayerful  reflection  and 
renewed  determination.  This  is  a  period 
when  we  as  Americans  can  reflect  on 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  which  we  all 
too  often  take  for  granted,  and  we  can 
once  again  voice  our  hope  and  determi- 
nation that  those  captive  nations  who 
once  enjoyed  their  freedoms  may  again 
one  day  regain  them. 

I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
regarding  the  plight  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States.  At  the  request  of 
many  individuals  in  my  congressional 
district,  on  March  26,  1962.  I  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  456,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions declares  as  one  of  Its  purposes  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  "on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples": and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  has  by  force  suppressed  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  and  continues  to  deny  them  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  free  elections: 
and 

Whereas  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  Is 
an  Invitation  to  violence  and  threatens  the 
peace:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concnrring) .  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  seek  through 
the  United  Nations  and  otherwise  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  sta- 
tioned In  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  and 
the  holding  of  free  elections  In  those  na- 
tions to  the  end  that  they  may  once  again 
live  as  free.  Independent,  and  sovereign 
members  of  the  community  of  nations. 

After  introducing  my  resolution,  I  wa.s 
surprised  to  learn  from  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Con- 
gressman Glen  P.  Lipscomb,  that  the 
Department  of  State  on  September  29, 
1961.  issued  an  adverse  report  on  a  simi- 
lar resolution  which  he  sponsored.  The 
Departments  report  indicated  that  our 
fellow  nations  in  the  United  Nations 
•  would  construe  a  resolution  which 
would  have  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quest the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  the  Baltic  States,  to  return 


Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia,  and  to  per- 
mit the  holding  of  U.N.-supervlsed  elec- 
tions in  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
as  a  move  primarily  designed  to  embar- 
rass the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  to  al- 
leviate the  plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples." 
The  full  text  of  the  Department's  report 
appeared  in  my  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  daily  Record  on  June  4, 1962,  on  page 
A4036. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  am  embarrassed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  reluctant  to  embarrass  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  should  nevertheless 
be  a  strong  indication  to  our  friends  who 
have  been  forced  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain that  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
hailing  Captive  Nations  Week.  All  who 
love  and  possess  freedom  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  bring  encouragement  to 
the  captive  peoples  and  their  spokesmen, 
who.  though  far  from  their  homeland, 
have  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  for 
freedom  and  to  seek  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  the  removal  of  Communist 
domination  over  their  countries. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  are  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  enslaved  people,  repre- 
senting nations  once  independent,  whose 
lil)erty  and  dignity  are  under  assault. 
Again  we  make  our  position  firm  and 
clear:  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  the  en- 
slavement of  our  fellow  beings.  The  fate 
of  the  captive  people  affects  the  future 
of  thi.s  entire  world,  and  human  lil>erty 
everywhere  Is  endangered  unless  we  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  not  only  in 
our  hearts  but  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  today  suffer  under  the  Communist 
yoke. 

The  world  knows  the  history  of  these 
captive  nations:  Their  historic  struggle 
against  the  Russian  oppressor;  their  ac- 
complishments and  developments  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  during  those  pe- 
riods when  they  temporarily  broke  the 
bonds  of  tyranny;  their  unfailing  cour- 
age and  their  determination  throughout 
the  centuries  to  regain  their  liberty.  The 
longing  for  freedom  has  flowered  and 
spread  in  the  hearts  of  these  peoples, 
despite  the  techniques  of  communism  to 
overcome  their  minds. 

This  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  affords 
significant  opportunity  again  to  express 
our  sympathy  with  the  downtrodden 
in  the  captive  nations;  to  reafBrm  our 
faith  in  the  principles  of  human  dignity 
and  independence;  and  to  express  our 
hope  and  faith  that  the  captive  peoples 
may  soon  permanently  remove  their 
bonds 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  86th 
Congress,  when  it  passed  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959.  showed 
wisdom  and  foresight;  It  performed  a 
great  service  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
free  world.  It  designated  the  third  week 
in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
also  authorized  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  each  year,  in  connection 
therev.'ith,  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  indep>endence  shall  have  been 
achie\'ed  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  President  Eisenhower  and 
President    Kennedy    have   issued    such 


proclamations.  This  year,  we  are  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week  from  July 
15  to  July  21. 

The  efficacy  and  telling  force  of  the 
resolution  and  proclamations  are  abun- 
dantly clear  when  we  observe  the  Krem- 
lin's reaction;  Soviet  Russia  has  ve- 
hemently denounced  both  the  week  and 
the  resolution.  When  we  observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  we,  the  leading  na- 
tion of  the  free  world,  focus  attention 
upon  all  those  nations  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Soviet  Union;  we  remind  the 
world  that  the  captive  nations  are  en- 
slaved, and  exist  under  a  brutal  colonial- 
ism. The  resolution  and  proclamations 
constitute  a  powerful  propaganda  wea- 
pon for  us  in  the  cold  war,  and  in  our 
struggle  to  strengthen  democratic  ideals 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  same  time, 
we  emphasize  the  founding  of  our  own 
nation  upon  principles  of  democracy, 
equahty.  and  Uberty.  Through  the 
years,  we  have  given  haven  to  those  who 
sought  to  escape  tyranny  and  oppression 
in  their  homelands,  and  their  efforts  and 
contributions  have  helped  to  make  our 
country  the  mighty  power  for  freedom  it 
is  today. 

It  is  gratifying  that  since  1959  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
progressively  grown  in  scope  and  intens- 
ity: all  major  cities  and  many  tou-ns  in 
all  sections  of  our  Nation  join  in  the  ob- 
servance. Millions  of  Americans  are 
united  in  spirit,  thought,  and  action  in 
this  week,  when  we  underscore  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  is  made  up  of 
captive  nations;  when  we  let  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  captive  nations 
know  that  we  are  thinking  of  them  and 
praying  for  their  release  from  bondage 
and  their  i-eestablishment  as  independ- 
ent countries  in  the  worlds  family  of 
free  nations. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
lent  every  effort  for  many  years  to  bring 
about  the  release  and  freedom  of  the 
peoples  in  the  captive  nations.  To  fur- 
ther this  effort,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  554. 

The  status  of  captive  nations  is  one 
of  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  last 
war.  More  than  100  million  people  in 
northeastern,  central,  and  southeastern 
Europe  were  free  and  independent  in 
their  own  countries  before  the  outbreak 
of  that  war  in  1939.  They  all  were  en- 
gulfed in  that  catastrophic  conflict,  and 
they  all  suffered,  sustaining  irreparable 
losses.  For  more  than  5  agonizing  years 
they  were  robbed  of  their  freedom,  of 
much  of  their  worldly  possessions,  and 
in  many  cases,  of  their  dear  ones.  But 
all  of  them,  while  enduring  almost  un- 
bearable hardships  and  miseries,  lived 
with  the  hope  of  regaining  their  free- 
dom. All  would  have  reached  their  goal 
except  for  aggressive  Soviet  communism. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war.  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  all  these  nations,  in  the 
Baltic  regions,  in  central  Europe,  and 
in  the  Balkans,  were  forcibly  drawn  into 
the  Soviet  orbit,  completely  sealed  off 
from  the  free  world  by  the  impenetrable 
Iron  Curtain. 

Such  has  been  the  sad  and  unenviable 
lot  of  these  nations  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades. In  their  homelands,  these  na- 
tions are  robbed  of  what  we  consider 
their    birthright — freedom     and    inde- 
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pendence — and  today  they  suffer  under 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Kremlin.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  Govern- 
ment have  resolved  to  work  for  the 
freedom  of  these  nations,  and  once  more 
we  reaffirm  oiu*  solemn  resolve  in  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  end  of  tlic  last  war  about  one- 
fourlh  of  Europe's  population  in  north- 
eastern, central,  and  southern  Europe, 
have  lost  their  freedom  and  today  tliey 
are  imprisoned  behind  the  Soviet-im- 
posed Iron  Curtain.  Yes.  the  peoples  of 
Eilonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania,  numbering  al- 
most 90  million  in  all.  are  the  victims  of 
Soviet  totalitarian  communism.  Among 
the  many  sad  and  tragic  legacies  of  the 
war,  this  stunning  and  startling  fact  is 
a  standing  insult  to  Western  democra- 
cies. Nearly  nil  these  people  had  re- 
gained their  freedom  and  Independence 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I;  they  had 
constituted  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ments In  their  homelands,  and  were 
working  hard  for  the  preservation  of 
their  freedom.  Then,  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  last  war,  all  their  hopes 
and  their  freedoms  ^became  casualties  of 
that  war.  j 

Unfortunately,  tlife  victory  of  demo- 
cratic forces  In  the  war  could  not  guar- 
antee freedom  for  these  peoples  In  their 
homelands  bordering  the  Soviet  Union. 
Though  the  war  was  waged  for  freedom 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  in  1945  West- 
em  democracies  were  in  no  position  to 
wage  another  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Instead,  the  Western  statesmen, 
headed  by  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  tried  to  regain  the  freedom  of 
these  nations  through  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations. Soviet  duplicity  and  deceit 
proved  more  successful  in  these  negotia- 
tions than  the  West's  Innocent  and  hon- 
est ways.  In  the  end  all  these  countries 
were  brought  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  their  population  sealed  off  from  the 
free  West. 

But  the  people  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
the  people  of  this  country,  have  not  for 
one  moment  given  up  the  hope  that  all 
these  captive  nations  will  eventually  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  once  more  join 
the  family  of  other  free  nations.  On 
the  observance  of  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  we  all  hope  and  pray  for  the  free- 
dom of  these  nations. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  week  for  national  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  and  it  is  there- 
fore an  appropriate  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  satellite  countries  of  the 
world  under  the  Iron  grasp  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny. 

Under  the  guise  of  "liberation,"  Com- 
munist tyrants  moved  through  the  world 
devouring  lands  and  people.  Today 
there  are  23  captive  nations  now  con- 
taining more  than  1  billion  people. 

Captive  Nations  Week  affords  an  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  these  enslaved  countries  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. These  unfortunate  people  rep- 
resent the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet 
empire.      Their    passive    resistance    to 


their  Communist  rulers  has  much  to  do 
with  the  present  Russian  economic 
crisis.  Our  concern  for  these  captive 
people  never  has  failed  to  stimulate 
their  hopes  and  thus  safeguard  them 
against  despair  and  resignation. 

A  solemn  reiteration  of  American  in- 
terest and  concern  on  this  occasion 
again  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations,  as  well  as  the  Russian  people 
themselves,  are  denied  their  promised 
right  of  self-determination  and  the  basic 
individual  freedoms. 

Last  year,  several  Members  of  this 
body.  Including  myself,  introduced  reso- 
lutions to  create  a  captive  nations  com- 
mittee. 

This  committee  would  be  specifically 
charged  with' giving  particular  attention 
to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totahtarian  control  over  nations  and 
peoples  and  to  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  assist  them  by  peace- 
ful processes  in  their  present  plight  and 
In  their  aspiration  to  regain  their  na- 
tional and  individual  freedoms.  The 
gathering  of  facts  about  Communist 
tyranny  would  serve  as  a  hard-hitting 
weapon  to  explode  the  current  myths 
of  Soviet  unity  and  the  Soviet  national 
economy. 

Unfortunately,  these  resolutions  were 
not  reported  by  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction, and  so  this  year  I  once  again 
urge  that  there  be  a  solid  expression  of 
support  for  the  proposal.  By  so  doing 
we  will  demonstrate  our  belief  in  the 
power  of  freemen  to  prevail  and  over- 
come the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  time  since  1959.  we  are  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  are  observing  It  for  the  purpose 
of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  world 
on  the  plight  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  nations — Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania— 
as  well  as  of  millions  of  other  once  free 
peoples  who  are  suffering  under  Commu- 
nist bondage  In  Ukrame,  Armenia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union;  in  Tibet, 
North  Vietnam,  and  North  Korea;  upon 
the  mainland  of  China;  and  in  other 
areas. 

We  want  the  world  to  recall  and  to  re- 
member that  all  of  those  nations,  all  of 
those  peoples,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  individual  liberties,  of  their  politi- 
cal freedom,  and  of  their  national  Inde- 
pendence by  the  aggressive,  imperialistic 
policies  of  Soviet  communism. 

We  want  to  Impress  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  are  not  condoning 
the  existence,  or  the  extension,  of  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

And  by  taking  this  position,  we  want 
to  manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  our  support  for  their  just  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. The  people  of  these  coun- 
tries Include  some  of  our  best  friends 
In  the  world,  but  It  sometimes  appears 
that  our  friendship  is  not  so  constant  as 
theirs. 

These  are  the  goals,  the  objectives,  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  history  is 
shaped  not  by  words  but  by  deeds. 


And,  therefore,  if  we  wish  to  make 
this  observance  meaningful — If  we  wish 
to  continue  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions for  self-determination  of  people 
everywhere — then  we  must  move  beyond 
the  realm  of  words  and  into  the  realm 
of  deeds. 

The  need  for  this  Is  urgent.  It  is 
urgent  because,  during  the  past  decade, 
the  image  of  the  United  States  as  the 
defender  of  freedom,  as  the  champion  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed,  has  become 
somewhat  blurred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

It  has  become  blurred  by  the  confused 
cries  of  certain  self-styled  antl-Commu- 
nlsts  among  us,  and  by  faltering  ac- 
tions on  our  own  part. 

Let  me  speak,  first,  about  those  who 
demand  that  we  fight  communism  by 
ending  all  mtercourse  with  the  nations 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Do  we  fight  communism  if  we  accept 
their  suggestion?  Do  we  evidence  con- 
cern for  the  captive  nations  if  we  refuse 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Soviet- 
Imposed  regimes  that  govern  them? 

Or  do  we,  by  keeping  silent  and  un- 
committed tend  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Soviet  sphere  of  influence — a 
sphere  of  influence  embracing  all  of  the 
currently  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions— and,  m  effect,  assure  the  Com- 
munists that  we  have  no  intention  of  in- 
terfering with  anything  that  goes  on 
within  theii-  sphere  of  influence?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

And,  second,  as  far  as  some  of  our 
Government's  policy  decisions  in  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  are  concerned — did 
not  those  decisions  lend  credibility  to  the 
theory  I  have  just  mentioned :  The  theory 
that  the  United  States  has  little  concern 
for  the  welfare,  and  the  future,  of  the 
people  under  Communist  domination? 

Some  of  these  things — coming  as  they 
did  on  top  of  loud  pledges  to  liberate 
the  captive  nations — must  have  blurred 
the  Image  of  America  abroad,  especially^ 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  forced  to 
live  under  Coiflmunist  rule. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  show 
the  world  through  our  deeds  that  we  are 
true  to  our  great  national  tradition  of 
sympathy  for  the  underdog,  and  support 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  free  and  to 
organize  their  affairs  In  accordance  with 
the  freely  expressed  desires  of  their 
people. 

We  have  performed  one  of  those  deeds 
just  the  other  day. 

We  did  it  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act — an  amendment 
which  I  supported  actively  and  which 
stated  that  we  shall  use  our  aid  to  fur- 
ther promote  the  Independence  of  the 
captive  nations  from  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy. 

This  was  a  ringing,  and  a  courageous 
declaration. 

But  it  was  more  than  just  a  declara- 
tion, because  that  amendment,  written 
into  our  law,  will  enable  the  President 
to  compete  with  communism,  to  fight 
communism,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  in  other  strategic  areas. 

By  destroying  the  myth  of  the  im- 
touchable  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence,  this 
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amendment  constitutes  an  important 
milestone  in  the  fight  between  commu- 
nism and  freedom,  and  should  bring 
great  encouragwnent  to  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  are 
doing  something — something  concrete 
and  constructive — to  show  the  captive 
nations  that  we  are  on  their  side,  that 
we  are  supporting  their  aspirations  for 
independence  and  freedom. 

I  am  referring  to  the  hearings  on  the 
captive  nations,  undertaken  this  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  chair  these 
hearings.  In  the  past  few  months,  in 
the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  have 
received  testimony  about  conditions  in 
the  captive  nations  from  numerous  wit- 
nesses. Some  of  these  witnesses  visited 
the  captive  nations  recently.  All  of 
them  have  been  there  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. And  all  of  them  maintain  con- 
tacts— some  of  them  very  confidential 
and  vital  contacts — with  various  gioups, 
individuals,  and  organizations  in  the 
captive  nations. 

Our  committee  has  questioned  these 
witnesses  about  conditions  in  the  cap- 
tive nations.  We  have  questioned  them 
about  U.S.  policies  with  respect  to  the 
captive  nations— our  assistance  and 
other  programs — to  see  how  these  pro- 
grams are  received,  and  how  they  are 
interpreted,  by  the  anti-Communist  peo- 
ple of  those  captive  nations. 

I  can  tell  you.  at  this  point,  that  we 
have  received  some  very  valuable  infor- 
mation in  the  course  of  these  hearings. 
Some  of  this  information  will  be  pub- 
lished. The  rest  will  not.  It  is  too 
confidential — and  potentially  to  damag- 
ing— to  some  people  living  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

But  we  are  just  beginning.  We  have 
just  scratched  the  surface.  The  big 
job — the  job  of  compiling  up-to-date  in- 
formation about  conditions  in  the  cap- 
tive nations — still  remains  before  the 
committee. 

What  type  of  informatjpn  do  we  want 
to  compile? 

Back  in  the  late  forties,  and  in  the 
fifties,  congressional  committees  gath- 
ered much  valuable  information  about 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  captive 
nations. 

At  that  time,  congressional  inquiries 
concentrated  on  this  issue:  How  did  the 
Communists  manage  to  take  over,  and 
dominate,  those  countries?  How  have 
they  managed  to  establish  their  rule 
over  once-free  people? 

At  that  time,  we  compiled  considerable 
information  about  Communist  penetra- 
tion, subversion,  and  takeover  tech- 
niques. This  information  has  served 
our  Government  well  in  devising  pro- 
grams to  combat  Communist  advances  in 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  40-some  new 
countries  that  have  come  into  existence 
since  World  War  II  have  become  Com- 
munist dominated,  is  a  tribute,  in  large 
part,  to  the  programs  of  our  Govern- 
ment— Influenced  to  some  extent,  by  the 
findings  of  our  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  job  before  our  subcommittee  is 
different  today  than  it  was  5  or  10  years 
ago. 
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Today,  we  want  to  ascertain  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  what  happens  to  a 
country,  its  institutions,  and  its  people, 
aft<T  the  Communists  have  been  in  con- 
trol for  some  years — and  we  want  to 
make  this  information  available  to  our 
entire  Nation,  and  to  others  in  the  free 
world. 

What  has  happened,  for  instance,  to 
the  economies  of  the  Communist-domi- 
nated countries?  Are  Communist  tech- 
niques of  production  efficient — or  do  they 
lead  to  economic  crises  and  chaos  and 
are  they  gradually  replaced  by  a  return 
to  some  form  of  free  enterprise?  How  is 
the  Comecon — the  Council  for  Economic 
Mutual  Cooperation — working?  Is  So- 
viet Russia  continuing  to  bleed  the  cap- 
tive nations  economically?  How  is  the 
product  of  those  countries  divided? 
Who  gets  the  lion's  share?  And  so  on. 
And  on  the  political  level,  we  would 
like  to  find  out  what  happens  to  Com- 
munist takeover  techniques  after  they 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  in  effect 
for  a  number  of  years.  ,  Are  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations  becoming  com- 
munized?  If  so,  what  segments  of  the 
population?  Where  is  the  opposition  to 
communism  concentrated?  And,  fur- 
ther, what  can  we  expect  of  the  future? 
These  are  important  questions — im- 
portant to  the  free  world  and  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations. 

We  are  determined  to  pursue  them — 
and  we  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  our 
determination — and  of  our  efforts — will 
hearten  those  in  the  captive  nations  who 
are  continuing  to  resist  the  insidious  grip 
of  communism. 

These,  then,  are  some  thoughts  that 
come  to  my  mind  as  we  begin  our  ob- 
servance of  the  fourth  annual  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  week  will  be 
observed  with  proper  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities by  all  Americans — and  by  free 
people  everywhere. 

And  I  also  hope  that  the  word  of  our 
activities  will  penetrate  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  bring  a  ray  of  hope  to  those 
who  are  longing  for  the  day  when  liberty 
and  freedom  will  once  again  prevail  in 
theii'  lands. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
July  16,  is  the  beginning  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  commemoration  of 
which  was  authorized  and  proclaimed  by 
Congress  3  years  ago.  In  the  original 
resolution  passed  by  Congress,  it  spe- 
cifically sets  out  that  the  enslavement 
of  millions  in  European  satellite  nations 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Communist  idea 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  unanimous  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  captive  nations  resolution 
was  one  of  the  most  devastating  diplo- 
matic acts  that  the  free  nations  have 
taken  against  the  Communist  conspira- 
tors .since  World  War  II.  This  resolution 
called  the  attention  of  millions  through- 
out Europe,  Asia.  South  America,  and  the 
free  world  that  the  Soviets,  through  du- 
plicity, infiltration,  and  unlawful  aggres- 
sion, forced  many  small  European  na- 
tions into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Over  the  years  the  Conununist  plan- 
ners have  succeeded  in  creating  a  myth 
or  an  Illusion  with  reference  to  peace- 
ful coexistence.  The  idea  that  the  only 
alternative  for  peaceful  coexistence  is 


war  should  be  exposed  as  an  interna- 
tional sham  based  on  clever  Soviet 
propaganda. 

When  Khrushchev  talks  about  peace 
through  disarmament,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  merely  a  shallow  Com- 
munist slogan.  Disarmament  means 
that  the  free  world  must  depend  on 
agreements  instead  of  strength.  Inter- 
national agreements  are  useless  unles.s 
both  parties  are  honest  and  sincere.  We 
must,  to  be  safe,  judge  the  future  by 
the  past.  For  30  years  the  Soviets  have 
broken  50  out  of  52  agreements  with  the 
free  world  nations. 

When  Khrushchev  and  his  lieutenants 
talk  about  peaceful  coexistence  they 
mean  the  free  world  must  underwrite 
communism  and  Soviet  world  aggression. 

TWO  CONGRESSIONAL  coMMrrms 

In  addition  to  the  captive  nations  res- 
olution of  3  yeai-s  ago,  the  82d  Congress 
10  years  ago  authorized  a  resolution 
creating  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
Committee  and  in  the  83d  Congress. 
authorized  the  Special  Congressional 
Committee  on  Communist  Aggression. 
These  two  committees,  by  holding  hear- 
ings in  Europe  and  America  and  hearing 
the  testimony  of  approximately  400  wit- 
nesses, accomplished  more  to  expose 
communism  in  its  true  light  to  millions 
throughout  the  world  than  anything 
that  has  been  done  since  Karl  Marx. 
Press,  radio,  and  television  carried  the 
reports  of  these  hearings  throughout  the 
globe.  The  unfortunate  aftermath  of 
these  two  great  congressional  commit- 
tees has  been  that  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  United  Nations  saw  fit  to  follow 
up  their  findings  and  officially  and  pub- 
licly brand  Stalin.  Khrushchev,  and 
other  conspirators  as  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration  in  the  halLs  of  the  United 
Nations  or  other  legislative  bodies  in  the 
free  world. 

Lenin,  over  40  years  ago,  said  the  Com- 
munists must  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  being  outlawed  internationally  and 
domestically.  He  stated  that  when  the 
whole  Communist  Party  is  outlawed,  it  is 
almost  wholly  paralyzed  because  it  can 
no  longer  send  into  the  surrounding 
countries  and  communities  infiltrators 
and  propaganda  whereby  it  could  spread 
its  toxins  and  dissensions  from  which  it 
draws  its  strength  of  life.  Economic  iso- 
lation by  the  free  world  would  curtail 
and  destroy  communism  in  a  short  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  has  been 
allowed  to  run  rampant  until  it  has 
gained  control  over  one-third  of  man- 
kind and  it  is  steadily  pursuing  its  vicious 
goal  of  control  over  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  time  now  and  past  time  for  us  to  be 
alarmed  and  take  the  initiative  propa- 
gandawise  and  place  these  international 
criminals  on  the  defensive. 

HOPE    roK    THE    nTTOTlE 

According  to  authentic  reports  from 
over  the  world,  all  is  not  well  in  the  Com- 
munist world.  Khrushchev  is  in  deep 
trouble.  Pood  is  scarce  everywhere  in 
the  Communist  empire.  Colonies  in 
Eastern  Europe  are  not  happy.  Embez- 
zlement and  lawlessness  is  rampant  in 
Russia  and  its  satellites.  Khrushchev's 
farm  program  is  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful experiments  in  economic  history.  Six 
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hundred  million  hungry  Chinese  are 
looking  toward  the  wide-open  spaces  in 
Siberia  for  future  habitation,  and  this 
worries  the  Soviet  Communists.  Very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  cap- 
tive nations  have  any  use  for  commu- 
nism. Signs  indicate  from  month  to 
month  that  China's  Mao  and  Soviets 
Khrushchev  aro  at  odds  on  many  issues 
and  problems.  These  facts,  along  with 
world  history  recording  that  no  tyrant  or 
group  of  tyrants  ever  ruled  long  by  slave 
labor  camps,  mass  murders,  prison 
camps,  executions,  threats,  tortures,  and 
fear.  These  rejx)rts  offer  some  hope  for 
the  millions  now  living  in  Communist 
captive  nations 

In  this  dark  hour  the  fate  of  the  world 
rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  who  live  in 
this  rich  land  have  the  opportunity,  the 
responsibility,  and  the  solemn  obligation 
to  stand  firm  for  freedom,  justice,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment everywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  medium  to 
again  remind  the  free  world  that  the 
Communist  leaders  enslaved  millions  by 
deception  and  force.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  inhabitants  of  enslaved  na- 
tions will  rise  up  and  fight  against  their 
captors  at  the  first  practical  opportunity. 
The  free  nations  must  keep  this  hope 
alive  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  en- 
slaved p>eople  now  under  Communist 
domination. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  taking  recog- 
nition of  the  ffct  that  the  third  week  of 
July,  by  virtue  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  has  been  designated  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week." 

We  need  frequently  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  world,  those  who  are  our  allies  or 
who  are  neutrals,  those  few  who  are 
enemies  and  who  might  mistake  our 
courtesy  for  weakness,  and  especially 
those  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains; that  we  shall  never  forget  such 
freedom-loving,  captive  people  who  are 
behind  such  curtains,  or  let  them  down. 
That  is  the  ajsurance  they  need  until 
ultimate  victory  and  freedom  comes  to 
them. 

We  believe  that  all  men  were  bom  to 
be  free  and  we  want  all  such  people  to 
know  that  they  can  count  on  the  United 
States  to  be  steadfast.  This  is  so,  even 
though  some  of  our  actions  may  occa- 
sionally cause  them  concern. 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
we  can  greet  these  countries,  not  as  cap- 
tive nations,  but  as  neighbors  in  the  free 
community  of  nations. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
antidotes  we  have  to  complacency,  psis- 
sivity.  and  cynicism.  It  is  often  much 
too  easy  to  forget  or  ignore  the  unpleas- 
ant, to  accept  wrong  because  it  is  inevi- 
table, or  to  overlook  evil  because  who 
among  us  is  without  sin.  But  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  a  forceful  reminder  that 
evil  exists  and,  indeed,  is  flourishing,  and 
that  we  in  the  United  States,  we  of  the 
free  world,  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
regarding  it. 

The  significance  of  this  annual  com- 
memoration. I  believe.  Ls  this:  That  free 
people  everywhere  must  realize  that  we 


cannot,  either  morally  or  pragmatically, 
remain  secure  in  our  freedom  so  long  as 
there  are  forces  in  our  world  which  are 
powerful  enough  and  ruthless  enough  to 
succeed  in  depriving  other  nations  and 
other  peoples  of  their  God-given  rights 
and  liberties. 

At  no  other  time  in  history,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  been  threatened  by 
so  powerful  an  opponent — international 
communism.  As  an  idea,  it  has  a  decep- 
tive appeal  which  has  infected  individ- 
uals throughout  the  world.  As  an  or- 
ganized system  of  force,  it  has  mobilized 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  over- 
thrown legitimate  governments,  terror- 
ized innocent  victims,  and  sought  to 
intimidate  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
exhibition  of  formidable  military  power. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  world 
communism,  both  at  its  Soviet  Russian 
headquarters  and  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Communist  bloc  countries,  has  un- 
dergone significant  developments,  espe- 
cially since  the  death  of  Stalin,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  means  and  objec- 
tives of  communism  have  remained  fun- 
damentally the  same.  Today,  as  in  the 
beginning,  world  domination  remains  its 
goal,  and  its  means  include  anything 
that  will  work:  military  force,  propa- 
ganda threats,  economic  infiltration, 
subversion. 

Free  people  must  oppose  communism 
both  as  an  idea  and  as  a  system  of  power, 
both  here  at  home  and  wherever  it  seeks 
to  pull  down  free  institutions  and  en- 
slave freemen.  This  is  an  obligation 
that  arises  from  the  right  of  self-defense 
and  from  the  very  logic  of  freedom. 

How,  in  any  specific  way.  the  free 
world  goes  about  the  work  of  opposing 
communism  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
policy,  of  debate,  of  controversy.  There 
is  no  single  right  way,  valid  for  all  times 
and  places  and  circumstances.  The 
strategy  of  freedom  must  be  flexible, 
ready  to  confront  the  changing  tactics 
of  communism  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  ready,  too,  to  utilize  every  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  freedom  and 
present  its  case  forthrlghtly  and 
persuasively. 

The  important  thing  is  not  that  we 
may  differ  among  ourselves  about  the 
ways  and  means  of  fighting  communism. 
We  can  trust  in  the  good  judgment,  the 
wisdom,  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
people  who  make  these  decisions  freely 
and  democratically.  What  is  most  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  we  are  united 
in  seeing  the  threat  of  communism  and 
united  in  our  devotion  to  the  objectives 
and  procedures  of  freedom. 

The  history  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
itself  is  an  excellent  example.  Just  as 
its  birth  in  1959  was  bipartisan,  so  has 
its  brief  but  effective  life  been  a  tribute 
to  the  likemindedness  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  when  confronted  with 
a  common  enemy. 

Together,  on  this  increasingly  signif- 
icant occasion,  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  and  to  the  pur- 
suit of  liberty  and  independence  for  all 
peoples. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  which  was  given  of- 


ficial recognition  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Congress  in  1959,  is  a  clear  indication 
to  the  people  of  the  Communist-domi- 
nated and  oppressed  countries  that  we 
in  the  United  States  have  not  forgotten 
their  tragic  existence. 

The  observance  serves  as  an  annual 
reminder  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  resolute  in  our  determination  that 
the  oppressed  countries  will  not  always 
be  hidden  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  a  Cionstant  reminder  to  those 
among  us  with  heritage  derived  from  the 
oppressed  countries  whose  individual 
paths  are  following  a  more  fortunate 
course,  that  the  separation  of  individual 
freedom  of  action,  thought,  and  personal 
dignity  are  absent  in  the  immediate  lives 
of  their  native  countrymen. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  in  the  United  States 
and  classify  ourselves  as  native  Amer- 
icans, it  should  be  a  solemn  reminder 
that  we  reside  in  a  land  where  freedom 
and  spiritual  dignity  of  man  have  always 
been  foremost  in  the  daily  life  of  this 
great  Nation. 

We  should  not  take  too  lightly  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us.  particularly 
in  view  of  the  World  War  crises  of  the 
past  two  generations,  from  which  we 
were  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God  with 
our  freedom  and  dignity  intact. 

We  should  take  sober  reflection  in  our 
daily  lives  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
beyond  the  end  result  of  those  past  two 
generation  crises,  and  that  we  are  this 
day  existing  in  a  new  and  terrible  ideo- 
logical crisis;  constantly  faced  with  rep- 
etitious threats  of  the  communistic 
ideology  overwhelming  us  and  thrusting 
upKjn  us  a  substitute  of  the  personal  and 
religious  freedoms  we  now  enjoy. 

Captive  Nations  Week  should  instill  in 
our  thoughts  a  further  and  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  multiple  benefits  be- 
stowed upon  us,  and  a  reminder  to  con- 
stantly remain  alert  to  the  threats  and 
dangers  from  a  godless  regime  that 
would  remove  these  endowments. 

In  so  doing,  we  should  try  to  under- 
stand the  plight  of  the  people  in  the  un- 
fortunate and  captive  nations  who  are 
governed  without  consent,  and  who  are 
living  in  a  recurring  hope  for  national 
freedom. 

We  should  extend  to  them  in  every 
material  way  the  substantial  things 
which  will  enable  them  to  keep  alive 
their  inborn  patriotic  spirit.  To  that  we 
can  add  our  daily  prayers  for  their  ulti- 
mate deliverance. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  1959,  the  Congress  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week.  This  has 
been  done  each  year  since  then,  and  the 
proclamation  has  now  been  issued  for 
this  year.  During  this  week,  July  15- 
21,  our  Nation  will  again  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

Since  1959,  the  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  grown  in 
scope  and  intensity.  In  all  major  cities 
and  in  numerous  towns  local  captive 
nations  committees  stage  observances 
with  official  coop>eration.  Millions  of 
Americans  join  in  spirit,  thought  and 
action  in  commemoration  of  the  week. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  observe  this  week  as 
a  reminder  and  inspiration  to  those  who 
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have  been  enslaved  by  communism  that 
the  free  world  remembers  them,  and 
wants  them  to  be  free. 

The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  national  independence  of 
more  nations  than  most  of  us  remember. 
The  Soviet  Union  itself  is  made  up  of 
captive  nations,  and,  in  addition,  we 
recall  the  fate  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslavakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, and,  of  course,  China  and  North 
Korea.  All  these,  and  more,  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  monster  that  is  the 
international  Conmiunist  conspiracy. 
They  live  now  under  the  yoke  of  Com- 
munist bondage. 

If  the  peoples  of  these  more  than  20 
nations  could  choose — if  the  right  of 
choice  were  still  theirs — certainly,  they 
would  choose  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Who  would  willingly  choose  bond- 
age and  subjugation?  But,  they  remain 
captives  of  communism  because  the 
Kremlin  bosses  have  suppressed  the 
basic  drive  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence by  violence,  subversion,  deceit,  and 
brute  force. 

There  is  a  crack  in  the  high  wall  of 
Conununist  control,  however,  because, 
while  brute  force  does  achieve  secret- 
police  control,  it  also  strengthens  the 
will  and  determination  of  the  captive 
peoples  and  offers  them  the  most  prized 
possession — hope.  Without  this,  every- 
thing would  be  lost. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  well  aware 
of  the  sentiments  of  these  captive  peo- 
ples. We  understand  and  support  their 
aspirations  for  liberty,  and  we  know 
that,  so  long  as  any  nation  is  oppressed, 
no  nation  is  entirely  free.  And  so,  we 
must  stir  ourselves  against  the  ugly 
monster  of  Communist  slavery,  and  hold 
high  the  banner  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  beacon  and  a  goal  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
it  is  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  commemo- 
rative observance  first  established  in  1959 
by  joint  congressional  resolution  and 
Presidential  proclamation.  It  is  not  a 
joyous  occasion  but  a  grim  reminder  that 
numerous,  once -free  European  nations 
have  now  been  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union  for  nearly  20  years.  Among  them 
are  the  three  former  Baltic  republics  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  the  Bal- 
kan States  of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania,  and  in  the  heartland  of  Eu- 
rope. Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
so-called  People's  Republic  of  East 
Germany. 

For  nearly  20  years  now  the  peoples 
of  these  nations  have  been  subjected  to 
the  totalitarian  methods  of  the  Krem- 
lin in  its  all-out  effort  to  consolidate  its 
political  and  economic  power  and  to  ex- 
pand its  control  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  one  heartening  factor  of  the  dark 
tragedy  is  the  limited  measure  of  Soviet 
success.  For  the  revolts  in  East  Ger- 
many in  1953  and  in  Hungary  and  Po- 
land in  1956  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
human  spirit  is  not  easily  discouraged. 
The  many  recent  brave  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  East  Berlin  are  further  exam- 
ples of  the  potency  of  man's  desire  for 


freedom  and  of  his  willingness  to  put  his 
life  at  great  risk  if  there  is  a  chance,  no 
matter  how  slim,  that  the  reward  might 
be  freedom  rather  than  death.  Even  a 
concrete  wall  is  not  a  sufficient  barrier. 

"What  can  we  do  to  help  the  captive 
peoples  of  central  and  Eastern  Europe?  ' 
we  might  ask  ourselves  as  we  commemo- 
rate Captive  Nations  Week. 

Our  words  of  encouragement,  our  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  may  seem  impo- 
tent, even  vacuous,  in  the  face  of  so  stem 
an  enemy  as  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we 
underestimate  their  significance.  For 
our  statements  record  our  concern  and 
remind  the  Kremlin  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  captive  peoples  of  Europe. 
Our  expressions  of  sympathy  help  to 
keep  alive  the  hope  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples and  to  encourage  their  continuing 
struggle. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  term  "captive  nations"  is  of  recent 
origin;  it  refers  to  those  nations  of  Eu- 
rope that  were  involved  in  the  last  war, 
had  lost  their  independence  during  that 
war,  and  then,  all  of  them  were  brought 
under  the  baleful  sway  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

On  the  very  eve  of  the  last  war  and 
throughout  the  course  of  that  war  the 
Soviet  Government  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing its  true  motive — its  opix)sition 
to  democracy,  it  unrelenting  war  against 
all  peoples  in  non-Communist  countries, 
and  its  aggressive  expansionist  policy. 
Whether  Western  democracies  were  in 
earnest  in  taking  Soviet  leaders  at  their 
own  estimate,  as  true  and  reliable  allies 
of  the  West  fighting  nazism  and  fascism, 
or  whether  they  merely  pretended  to  be- 
lieve them,  hoping  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  difficulties  and  misunderstand- 
ings could  be  smoothed  out  and  rectified, 
when  the  war  was  over  more  than  a  third 
of  Europe's  territory  and  one-fourth  of 
its  population  wai-e  blanketed  under  the 
deadly  pall  of  Soviet  communism,  and 
separated  from  the  free  West  by  the 
Impenetrable  Iron  Curtain.  One  might 
say  that  this  sad  fact,  the  unbelievable 
captivity  of  9  nations,  with  some  100 
million  Inhabitants  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agents,  constitutes  the 
blackest  page  in  postwar  international 
history.  It  also  constitutes  the  most 
damaging  and  damning  testimony 
against  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
against  all  forms  of  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

The  story  and  the  status  of  these  cap- 
tive nations,  more  than  any  single  act  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  bring  out  into 
broad  daylight  the  greedy  and  expan- 
sionist policy  of  that  Government.  Be- 
fore the  war  these  nations  were  free  and 
Independent  neighbors,  meaning  no  of- 
fense or  harm  to  Communist  Russia. 
But  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  could  not 
tolerate  these  free  governments.  So 
their  principal  policy  toward  these 
Western  democracies  was  the  annihila- 
tion of  these  nations  as  independent  en- 
tities and  the  enslavement  of  their 
industrious  population.  The  last  war 
offered  them  the  opportunity  for  the 
implementation  of  their  evil  designs. 

Even  before  the  conclusion  of  that 
war.  the  masterminds  in  the  Kremlin 
had   already   extended   their   rule   over 


certain  of  these  countries.  All  of 
Poland,  the  Baltic  countries,  and  most 
of  the  Balkans  were  already  overrun  by 
the  Red  army  and  Communist  govern- 
ments installed  in  these  countries.  The 
Soviet  forces  occupied  and  held  these 
countries  in  the  name  of  security,  but 
actually  what  they  were  seeking  and 
had  secured  was  more  territory  and  the 
enslavement  of  more  people.  As  stated 
above,  this  action  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment brought  out  in  stark  nakedness  the 
nature  of  Soviet  expanionist  colonial- 
ism, and  the  ruthless  methods  by  which 
that  colonialism  was  to  be  attained — at 
the  expense  of  the  enslavement  of  more 
than  100  million  free  end  independent 
people  in  Euro[>e  alone. 

And  if  today  the  Soviet  Government 
is  hated  and  detested  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, damned  and  condemned  by  all 
captive  nations,  that  Government  has  to 
thank  itself  for  antagonizing  and  for 
making  these  peoples  uncompromising 
enemies  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
nearly  two  decades  these  peoples  have 
been  suffering  under  Communist  tyr- 
anny, instituted  and  sustained  In  these 
countries  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sad 
fate  that  seemed  to  have  awaited  these 
nations  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  an  un- 
enviable one,  for  all  of  them  are  Im- 
prisoned In  their  homelands  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  On  this  third  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  hope  and 
pray  for  the  freedom  of  these  nations 
and  for  the  destruction  of  Soviet  com- 
munism everywhere. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  In  this 
significant  and  extremely  Important  rec- 
ognition of  Captive  Nations  Week.  As 
we  remember  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  caught  in  the  merciless  grip  of  the 
Communist  vise,  we  must  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  will  suppwrt  any  and 
all  efforts  to  return  them  to  freedom  and 
independence. 

The  Commimists  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  imperialism  is  the  dis- 
ease of  the  free  world.  That  this  is  a 
hypocritical,  blatant  falsification  be- 
comes obvious  when  we  see  the  number 
of  once-proud,  free  people  who  have 
been  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
enslaved  by  a  tyraruiical  force  whose  co- 
lonial ambitions  are  unparalleled.  The 
Imperialism  of  the  Communist  regime  is 
a  brutal  and  Inhuman  force  representing 
a  callous  disregard  of  every  moral  and 
legal  ripht  of  mankind. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enter  Into  a  sphere 
of  control  voluntarily,  but  it  Is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
sovereignty.  Individual  freedom,  and 
dignity. 

These  captive  peoples  have  suffered 
intolerable  indignities,  intei-mlnable 
hardships  and  Inevitable  degredation  at 
the  hands  of  their  Communist  masters. 
They  are  weak  from  physical  starvation 
and  drained  by  spiritual  starvation. 
Freedom  to  them  Is  a  word  to  be  spoken 
In  hushed  whispers,  but  cherished  in  still 
hopeful  hearts. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  our  calendar. 
Not  only  do  we  prove  to  these  unfortu- 
nate, desperate  people  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten,  but  we  point  out  to 
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the  rest  of  the  world  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  the  Communist  system  and 
the  sure  death  of  spirit  and  hope  that  Is 
represented  by  any  affiliation  with  this 
vicious  empire. 

We  must  keep  hope  alive  in  the  captive 
nations.  By  reafErming  our  intention  to 
assure  liberation  and  freedom  for  these 
l>eople,  we  show  our  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  guarantee  of 
freedom  is  an  inviolate  tenet  of  Amer- 
Icas  beliefs  and  that  the  denial  of  free- 
dom to  any  group  represents  an  immoral, 
grotesque  violation  of  individual  and  na- 
tional rights  whliih  we  cannot  and  will 
not  countenance. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  point  to  the 
failures  of  the  Communist  system,  for 
each  of  these  failures  means  additional 
misery  for  those  forced  to  live  under 
these  Intolerable  conditions.  We  must 
continue  to  press  for  the  independence 
that  these  people  de$erve.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  neglect  our  responsibil- 
ity to  humanity. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  deliberative 
body,  the  House  ot  Representatives, 
should  pause  in  Its  dally  tasks  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  nations  and  the  people 
held  captive  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
Not  only  does  such  a  tribute  have  a  firm 
basis  in  our  country's  traditions,  but  also 
it  is  singularly  appropriate  in  our  times 
today. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
the  value  in  the  minds  of  men  of  self- 
determination     been    more    effectively 
dramatized  on  the  International  scene 
than    in    the    recent    years    with    the 
struggles    of    the    Afro-Asian    nations. 
The  birth  of  these  countries  in  some 
cases  was  achieved  only  with  much  pain 
and  labor,  but  their  toll  was  not  in  vain. 
No   longer    do   men    question    whether 
their  aspirations  are  just,  for  the  West- 
ern world  is  now  finally  realizing  that 
all  men  must  be  given  the  possibility  of 
choice  in  deciding  their  political  future. 
Yet.   in  spite  of  the   Soviet  Union's 
avowal  of  the  validity  of  self-determina- 
tion,  this  truth  comcerning  the  rights 
of  man  has  not  been  accepted  by  those 
who  control  the  Communist  world.    The 
leaders  of  Eastern  Europe  do  not  give 
to  their  people  the  precious  gift  of  po- 
litical choice.    The  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  must  accept  the  judgments 
and  the  will  of  the  ruling  elite. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
man,  we  cannot  believe  that  these  peo- 
ple accept  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  those 
in  power  without  questioning.  We  know 
that  they  must  harbor  in  their  hearts 
the  desire  for  the  inalienable  rights  and 
freedoms  which  are  given  to  man  by 
God.  we  know  that  they  have  never 
given  up  the  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  have  the  possibility 
for  self-expression  In  a  free  country. 

Let  us,  then,  pay  tribute  to  these  peo- 
ple, today.  By  acknowledging  the  silent 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations,  we  can  make  known  to  the  world 
the  profound  sentiments  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  can  show  that  the  exer- 
cise of  God's  gifts  of  reason  and  free  will 
have  not  been  taken  for  granted. 

As  we  contemplate  our  own  treasured 
values  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  our 


democratic  heritage,  we  can  prove  that 
the  proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  not  merely  an  empty  Jesture,  as 
some  individuals  would  claim.  This 
proclamation  can  be  seen  in  its  true 
light,  as  a  reiteration  of  our  concern  for 
the  suppressed  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  and  In  our  belief  in  self-deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DerwinskiI  will  be  interested  to  have  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  committee 
hearings  which  are  currently  being  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  captive  nations. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  Kelly],  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  has  given 
the  Impetus  for  holding  these  hearings 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  acting  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood],  and  other  Members  who 
have  Introduced  resolutions  have  given 
evidence  of  the  interest  of  this  body  and 
also  of  the  country  in  the  present  status 
of  the  captive  nations  and  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  our  subcommittee  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  airing  of  opinions 
on  this  question. 

We  have  already  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings. We  have  heard  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  State,  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  and  Radio  Free 
Europe.  We  have  also  received  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  many  of 
the  captive  nations.  Including  Poland, 
Lithuania.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Latvia. 
Tomorrow,  we  expect  to  hear  from 
Perenc  Nagy.  the  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary.  Included  among  our  wit- 
nesses have  been  people  who  have  re- 
cently been  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
have  given  us  valuable  information  on 
present-day  conditions. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings,  we 
have  gathered  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  effects  of  the  Soviet  seizure 
of  these  nations  and  present  conditions 
in  these  countries.  We  have  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  present  cli- 
mate of  opinion  among  the  people  of 
these  countries  and  the  effects  of  our 
governmental  policies. 

I  am  confident  that  our  hearings  will 
provide  a  source  of  much  information  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  interested 
in  the  problem  of  captive  nations,  Mid  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
prepare  a  report  which  will  be  extremely 
helpful  in  the  gmdance  of  our  national 
policy  in  relation  to  these  unfortunate 
nations  whose  people  are  stanch  and 
tried  friends  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  on  July  10, 1  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  some  remarks  with  respect 
to  Captive  Nations  Week.  At  that  time, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  third  week 
of  July  was  rapidly  approaching,  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  as  to  what  siction  the 
President  intended  to  take  this  year.  I 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Executive  would  again  succumb  to  State 
Department  advisers  who  support  a  pas- 
sive policy  of  appeasement  to  the  Krem- 
lin, in  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  can 


win  the  cold  war  by  keeping  Mr.  K.  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

In  one  respect,  my  fears  were  ground- 
less. As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, July  13,  the  White  House  did  issue 
a  proclamation  in  compliance  with  the 
congressional  request  as  contained  in 
Public  Law  86-90.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  "gesture 
of  appeasement"  was  also  forthcoming. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  reading  the 
President's  remarks,  I  am  wondering  if 
no  proclamation  would  not  have  been 
better. 

For  example,  and  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison, I  cite  President  Kennedy's  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamation  for  1962 
and  follow  it  with  former  President  Eis- 
enhower's Csptive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation of  1959: 

PnOCLAJtATIGN      BT      THE     PrISIDINT     OF      TH« 

United  Statss  or  Amekica  on  Captivk  Na- 
tions Week,  1962 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1969  (73  Stat.  212).  the  Congress 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in  July 
1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to  Issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  hare 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  and  the  American  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  self-government 
and  human  freedom  are  universal  Ideals  and 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
15,  1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I 
urge  them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the 
just  aspirations  of  all  people  tot  national 
Independence  and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  af&xed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  cnir  Lord  1962, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  187th. 

(SEAL)  John  F.  Kknnxdt. 

By  the  President : 

DkamRusk, 
Secretary  o/  State. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1959 

A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  erf  the  United  BUtes 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  famUy  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence;    and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July  1959  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  to  Issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  E>wight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
19.  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  Bupp>ort  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  17th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1969  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  184th. 

[SKAL]  D.  D.  Eisenhower. 

Now,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  compare 
these  two  statements;  bearing  in  mind 
President  Kennedy's  outstanding  foren- 
sic ability  and  powers  of  oratory,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Rostow,  Mr.  Schlesinger  and 
others  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
issuance  of  this  watered-down  procla- 
mation. 

In  my  judgment,  it  falls  far  short  of 
any  ringing  declaration  of  support  for 
these  enslaved  people.  I  regret  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  a  most  inauspicious 
start  in  commemorating  this  week,  fol- 
lowing as  it  does  last  week's  frantic  ef- 
fort by  the  administration  to  obtain  a 
free  hand  to  give  foreign  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  particular  coun- 
tries to  receive  this  aid  are  for  the  most 
part  the  dictatorial  governments  of 
these  very  captive  nations  we  are  today 
commemorating.  It  is  these  ruthless  ty- 
rants that  we  persist  in  aiding  and  by  so 
doing  forge  the  chains  a  little  tighter 
on  their  enslaved  peoples. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself,  as  I  know  all  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  do,  with  the 
very  pertinent  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI.  The  100 
million  captives  in  Eastern  EMrope.  who 
are  part  of  the  1  billion  persons  around 
the  world  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  freedom  by  Communist  tyrants 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  among 
the  most  heroic  and  important  peoples 
in  the  world — heroic  because  they  have 
never  given  up,  and  important  because 
they  are  strategically  so  located  that  at 
the  moment  of  showdown,  which  is 
bound  to  come,  they  can  strike  the  most 
vital  blows  on  behalf  of  freedom  through 
their  resistance  within  the  Communist 
bloc,  through  sabotage,  sitdowns  and  all 
sorts  of  disrupting  measures.  I  believe 
these  captive  peoples  are  our  most  im- 
portant and  most  dependable  allies,  and 
I  suggest  that  we  should  test  every  pro- 
posal in  this  field  by  one  simple  cri- 
terion: If  we  were  to  adopt  a  proposed 
course  of  action,  would  it  strengthen  the 
oppressed?  Or  would  it  strengthen  their 
oppressors?  Would  an  action  by  the 
Congress,  or  a  statement  by  a  high  of- 
ficial, increase  the  respectability,  the 
prestige,   the  influence,  and,   therefore. 


the  power  of  the  tyrants?  Or  would  it 
send  a  message  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  cftptive  peoples,  stimulate 
their  will  to  resist  and  heighten  their 
morale? 

America's  own  survival  may  well  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  these  people  to 
hold  fast  and  to  keep  their  Communist 
oppressors  so  tied  down  and  busy  at  home 
that  they  cannot  embark  on  more 
dangerous  adventures  abroad.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  done  anything  in  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  that  has 
heartened  these  people  more  than  the 
passage  of  the  captive  nations  resolu- 
tion 3  years  ago.  I  rejoice  that  the 
President  has  issued  his  proclamation. 
In  doing  these  things,  we  are  alerting 
our  own  people  to  the  danger.  And  we 
are  sending  a  message  to  the  captive 
peoples  encouraging  them  to  hang  on. 
assuring  them  that  we  will  not  forget 
them,  and  that  together  we  will  work 
to  retain  the  freedom  of  those  now  free 
and  regain  freedom  for  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  it. 

All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Communists  are  in  great  trouble  at  home 
today  largely  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  people  whom  we  are  here  remember- 
ing. There  are  food  shortages  in  the 
Soviet  Union  after  40  years  of  the  sup- 
posedly blessed  and  benevolent  Commu- 
nist regime.  Khrushchev  tells  them 
"eat  more  horsemeat."  There  are  food 
shortages  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  ra- 
tioning in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  which 
when  free  always  had  food  surpluses. 
Things  are  worst  of  all  in  Red  China. 
The  Communists  are  really  in  trouble 
there,  due  to  internal  pressures,  sup- 
ported by  external  resistance.  Let  us 
keep  them  in  trouble  by  keeping  up  the 
pressures. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  threats,  repeated 
every  week,  about  what  he  is  going  to 
do  are,  in  my  opinion,  more  signs  of  in- 
ternal weakness  than  of  firm  intention. 
He  protests  too  loudly,  trying  to  terror- 
ize the  world  into  further  concessions. 
This  is  the  moment  for  all  freemen  to 
hold  fast,  as  the  captive  peoples  have 
been  doing  so  steadfastly  so  long,  and 
so  courageously. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  cities  throughout  our  country 
preparations  have  been  made  for  an- 
other annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  year  the  week's  ob- 
servance is  from  July  15  to  July  21. 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo,  among  other 
great  cities,  will  be  marking  Captive 
Nations  Week  during  this  period. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ances perform  a  great  service  to  this  Na- 
tion and  to  the  free  world.  They  direct 
the  attention  of  all  free  minds  toward 
the  most  penetrating  weakness  in  Soviet 
Russia's  totalitarian  empire — that  is,  the 
captive  nations  both  within  and  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  impact  is  dem- 
onstrated unmistakably  by  the  unremit- 
ting attacks  made  by  Moscow,  Peiping, 
and  their  satellites  against  this  week 
and  the  resolution  which  Congress 
passed  last  year.  At  the  recent  Com- 
munist Party  Congresses,  Khrushchev 
denounced  vehemently  both  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  and  the  congressional  reso- 


lution.   He   obviously   fears   something 
very  deeply. 
In  President  Kennedy's  words: 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  first  Revolution. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution 
accordingly  emphasizes  the  revolutionary 
impact  of  American  independence,  a  liv- 
ing and  dynamic  symbol,  evoking  strong 
motivation  to  determined  action.  As  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  indi- 
cates, our  Nation,  built  by  the  free  and 
creative  energies  of  people  drawn  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  a  unique 
historical  experiment — in  short,  "the  last 
best  hope  of  mankind,"  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  put  it. 

Most  important  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  sustained  application  of 
the  living  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  personal  liberty  to  other 
nations  and  peoples.  For  not  only  is  the 
consistent  application  of  these  principles 
essential  to  the  further  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation,  it  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  the  existence  and  survival  of 
the  nontotalltarian  free  world. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  years 
ago  this  week  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  resolution  setting  aside 
the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  as 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  it  as  such. 
The  moral  force  of  such  an  appeal  on  be- 
half of  the  peoples  held  in  bondage  by 
Communist  tyranny  proved  its  worth  in 
the  strongly  worded  proclamation  by 
President  Eisenhower  that  set  Premier 
Khrushchev  into  a  rage.  The  head  bar- 
barian angrily  denounced  the  act  as  a 
'rude  interference  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Such  hypocrisy  typifies  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  They  choose  to 
ignore  their  own  ruthless  subjugation  of 
minority  nationalities  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  such  as  the  Armenians,  the 
Ukrainians,  the  Kazaks.  to  name  but  a 
few.  And  what  of  the  swallowing  up  of 
the  Baltic  States.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia?  No  doubt  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  prefer  to  have  us  ignore  the  chains 
that  bind  the  Eastern  European  nations 
to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Red  elite.  In 
the  midst  of  an  era  marked  by  the  end 
of  colonialism  and  the  birth  of  new  na- 
tions. Communist  imperialism  refuses  to 
rest  its  case.    Neither  shall  we. 

The  purp)ose  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  threefold.  First,  it  is  an  expression  of 
deep  sympathy  and  compassion,  from 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  to 
those  who  have  suffered  and  are  suffer- 
ing under  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  expression  of  sup- 
port to  those  within  and  without  their 
captive  homelands,  assuring  them  that 
the  citadel  of  freedom  has  not  turned 
its  back  on  their  just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  unity  in  a  moment 
of  political  expediency.  It  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  rules  of  a  totalitarian  regime 
that  the  spirit  of  resistance  must  be 
crushed.  We  must  seek,  by  whatever 
way  possible,  to  thwart  this  goal.  That 
our  moral  support  of  such  resistance 
strikes  home  to  the  rulers  of  the  Krem- 
Un  has  already  been  demonstrated  in 
the  past.  What  effect  the  proclamation 
of  last  Friday  by  President  Kennedy  will 
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have  remains  to  be  Been.  But  surely  we 
can  do  more  than  simply  memorialize 
the  occasion.  We  can  urge  that  such 
instruments  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion to  the  peoples  beyond  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain be  used  to  convey  our  message  of 
hope,  and  we  can  unceasingly  bring  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  court  of  moral 
world  opinion  whenever  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  man  is  raised. 

Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  list 
of  captive  nations,  as  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned,  is  not  a  closed  list. 
Prom  Laos  to  Latin  America,  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  control 
of  nations,  continues.  We  should  use 
this  week  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
must  correct  our  past  mistakes,  and  pre- 
vent the  subjugation  of  new  areas  of 
the  world.  A  nation  that  condones  in- 
difference to  past  oppression  cannot  re- 
main just;  a  nation  that  condones  in- 
difference to  future  oppression  cannot 
remain  free. 

Mr.    BARRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    our 
observance  today  on   the  floor  of   the 
House  of  Captive  Nations  Week  we  issue 
a  clarion  call  to  the  enslaved  peoples  of 
the  world  to  continue  in  their  efforts, 
however  constrained  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be,  to  shed  the  shackles  of  tyranny. 
We  hope  to  comfoit  these  peoples  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  will  never  slacken 
our  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  that  we 
support  them  spiritually,  materially,  and 
morally  in  this  their  time  of  tribulation. 
We  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have    heard    testimony    regarding    the 
messages  of  hope  and  inspiration  which 
are  daily  beamed  through  Radio  Free 
Europe  broadcasts  to  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,   and  Ru- 
mania.    We  have  heard  of  the  admi- 
rable work  of  the  Voice  of  America  in  the 
Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.    The  Free  Europe  Commit- 
tee, parent  organization  of  Radio  Free 
Europe,  has  performed  a  monumental 
task  in  supporting  certain  exiles  from 
these   Iron  Curtain  countries   in  their 
activities  to  further  the  cause  of  liberty 
In  their  native  lanids. 

The  heavy  paw  of  the  Russian  bear 
is  everywhere  visible  as  it  leaves  in  its 
wake  of  destruction  mute  testimony  to 
the  terrors  it  has  inflicted  on  Innocent 
peoples  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
geographically  easy  to  annex.  The 
Free  Europe  Committee  has  never  pro- 
pounded the  feasibility  of  violent  upris- 
ing on  the  part  of  these  captive  peoples, 
but  It  has  not  relaxed  in  its  efforts  to 
strengthen  their  resistance  that  they 
may  successfully  undermine  the  rule  of 
their  Communist  overlords. 

The  power-hungry  Communist  elite 
strategically  placed  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  at  the  close  of  World  War  n  by 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  never  pre- 
tended to  woo  those  war -torn  nations  by 
seduction,  knowing  full  well  that  such 
mild  measures  were  foreordained  to 
failure.  Instead,  It  launched  a  mass 
rape  upon  the  sanctity  of  Its  small,  weak 
neighbors  until  one  by  one  they  fell  by 
force  into  the  fold. 

The  Communist  Party,  a  minority 
group  in  all  these  countries,  has  at- 
tempted a  program  of  Russification  of 
these  peoples  in  an  effort  to  quench  the 


fires  of  nationalism.  They  have  en- 
deavored to  ensconce  the  Russian  tongue 
as  the  official  language  of  these  coun- 
tries. Knowing  that  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion whets  an  individual's  appetite  for 
freedom.  Russia,  under  the  ruse  that 
religion  Is  the  opiate  of  the  masses,  has 
striven  to  discourage  the  practice  of  the 
faith  either  through  outright  persecu- 
tion or  through  taxation  to  the  point  of 
extermination. 

The  Communists  have  also  attempted 
collectivization  of  agriculture;  however, 
the  dismal  failure  of  this  move  was  so 
patently  evident  that  after  the  Polish 
revolt  of  1956  nearly  all  the  land  in  Po- 
land was  returned  to  private  farmers. 
Khrushchev  himself  acknowledged  that 
people  cannot  be  forced  into  collectivi- 
zation, that  production  is  voluntarily 
higher  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  notably  unwilling  to  be  beguiled  by 
propaganda  about  the  desirability  of 
life  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for  those  people 
who  emigrate  have  been  "selected"  for 
compulsory  labor.  The  cruelly  crushed 
Hungarian  revolt  in  1956  was  greeted  by 
and  large  by  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
press  of  neutralist  nations.  The  lesson 
was  not  lost,  however,  for  India  un- 
favorably compared  the  later  violation  of 
Tibet's  borders  by  the  Red  Chinese  with 
the  brutality  of  the  Russians  In  Hun- 
gary. 

Strong  anti -Russian  feeling  persists 
in  the  Baltic  States  which  have  always 
feared  the  monster  Mother  Russia  on 
their  eastern  boundaries.  Now.  their 
nightmares  have  all  become  reality  with 
their  subjugation  and  absorption  into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  valiant  and  often  futile  attempts 
of  East  Germans  to  flee  the  virtual 
prison  of  their  once-beloved  coimtry  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  horrors  of  life 
vmder  the  Iron  thumb  of  Moscow.  It  Is 
a  sad  commentary  that  for  these  people 
life  Is  so  far  from  worth  living  under 
communism  that  they  risk  death  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  chains. 

The  Russian-fostered  regimes  have 
not  been  able  to  break  the  morale  of  their 
subjects.  Instead  they  have  incurred  an 
abiding  hatred  among  the  subjugated. 
Western  visitors  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  won  the  easy  admission  of  the 
youth  that  they  hate  anything  Russian. 
The  fires  of  their  hatred  are  farmed  by 
memories  of  their  elders  of  the  massive 
program  of  annihilation  Instituted 
against  those  who  resisted  subjection. 

The  111 -concealed  opposition  of  the 
captive  peoples  to  their  Communist 
rulers  is  no  Indication,  however,  that  the 
West  need  relax  in  its  efforts  to  aid  and 
abet  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  wide- 
spread misrepresentation  that  interna- 
tional communism  has  slackened  in  the 
drive  toward  ita  ultimate  goal  is  un- 
fortunate, for  the  Communists  have  not 
grown  soft:  they  have  only  grown  subtle, 
and  therefore  even  more  dangerous. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  resolutions  with  my 
valued  and  able  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood,  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  Member,  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Edwabo  J.  DiRwmsKi,  in  this  observance 
by  the  House  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Let  us  make  it  clear  to  the  gallant 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  we 
are  inspired  by  their  courage  and  their 
fight  for  freedom  in  the  face  of  oppres- 
sion, tyranny,  and  terror.  Let  us  keep 
bright  the  burning  flame  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  which  the  ruthless 
and  powerful  Soviet  masters  have  been 
unable  to  smother  despite  their  chains. 
their  brainwashing,  their  malign  perse- 
cutions, their  mass  starvation  tactics, 
their  brutal  suppression  of  the  Individ- 
ual, their  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  of 
religion,  their  destruction  of  culture,  and 
their  relentless  and  incessant  warfare 
against  free  Institutions. 

None  of  these  brutal  and  horrible 
deeds,  continuing  to  this  day  under  the 
yoke  of  Red  slavery  and  tyranny,  has 
managed  to  suppress  the  shining  armor 
of  courage,  spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  help- 
less small  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain whose  peoples  look  to  America  for 
hope,  encouragement,  and  assistance  in 
being  liberated  from  Communist  bond- 
age. 

The  liberation  of  enslaved  millions 
who  are  the  victims  of  cruel  oppression, 
exploitation,  and  aggression  remains  the 
great  challenge  of  the  hoiir.  On  this 
day  of  commemoration  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  let  it  be  known  throughout 
the  world  that  the  United  States  stands 
firm  and  resolute  on  a  policy  to  give 
encouragement  and  help  to  these  gallant 
peoples  and  that  our  Nation  is  behind 
them  in  their  efforts  to  restore  freedom 
and  liberty  to  their  unhappy  lands. 

Let  us  pledge  anew  our  hearts  and 
hopes  in  the  liberation  and  aspirations 
of  the  captive  nations  to  help  speed  the 
day  of  their  deliverance  from  tyranny 
and  slavery.  Let  us  hold  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  assistance  to  these 
helpless  and  downtrodden  peoples  so 
that  they  may  soon  regain  In  full  meas- 
ure the  great  liberties  they  cherish. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD    of    Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  on  July  9,  1959.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
Public  Law  86-90  establishing  Captive 
Nations    Week,    the    United    States    of 
America  clearly  made  evident  a  decisive 
intention  to  encourage  and  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  countless  millions  of  inno- 
cent   persecuted    peoples    aroimd    the 
world,  whose  lives  are  embittered  with 
torture,  poverty,  and  serfdom,  imposed 
upon  them  by  self-appointed  masters. 
We  are  pledged  to  let  no  one  forget  the 
millions  of  people  who,  almost  without 
hope,  live  within  the  confinements  of 
walls  and  curtains  erected  by  the  Com- 
mimist  powers.    These  walls  must  be  de- 
stroyed,   and    these    curtains   must   be 
raised. 

Behind  these  walls  are  Uttle  people 
with  big  dreams.  That  they  earnestly 
desire  to  be  released  from  the  monolithic 
Soviet  bloc  Is  evidenced  by  the  Hungar- 
ian rebellion,  the  Polish  uprisings,  the 
incidents  in  East  Berlin,  and  the  out- 
pouring of  refugees  from  Red  China  to 
Hong  Kong.  But  the  cracks  in  the  walls 
must  be  widened,  for  at  this  very  mo- 
ment human  beings  are  being  held  in  in- 
human   slavery,    restrained    physically. 
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emotionally,  and  spiritually.  The  yoke 
of  oppression  must  be  lifted.  The  creep- 
ing shadow  of  Soviet  imperialism  must 
be  erased  forever. 

If  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
can  keep  alive  their  dream  of  freedom, 
Soviet  imperialism  will  eventually  end. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
them  helps  to  keep  the  dream  of  freedom 
alive.  Just  last  week  this  body  approved 
administration  efforts  to  offer  aid  to  the 
peoples  of  certain  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Today,  in  this  body,  we 
commemorate  Captive  Nations  Week. 
By  this  means  we  say  to  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  we  freedom-loving 
Americans,  who  detest  slavery  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  have  not  forgotten 
you.  That  is  the  true  intent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second 
World  War  was  a  tragedy  on  a  global 
scale,  and  it  was  tragic  in  innumerable 
ways.  But  its  most  heart-rending  aspect 
is  the  sad  lot  of  the  captive  nations  to- 
day. The  Peebles  in  9  European  coun- 
tries numbering  about  100  million,  peo- 
ples in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary; 
Albania.  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  in  the 
Balkans,  constitute  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe.  ^ 

These  peoples  differed  from  each 
other  in  language,  in  local  and  national 
traditions,  and  in  their  beliefs,  but  they 
all  shared  one  common  faith:  they  all 
believed  in  freedom  and  independence, 
and  fortunately  for  them  they  were  free 
until  the  eve  of  the  last  war.  Most  of 
them  had  regained  their  freedom  subse- 
quent to  the  First  World  War,  but  they 
had  succeeded  in  instituting  free,  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  their  homelands, 
and  they  all  were  rightly  proud  of  their 
accomplishments.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  not  only  put  an  end  to  their  in- 
dependent existence,  but  made  them 
helpless  victims  of  unbridled  aggression 
let  loose  first  by  the  Nazis  and  then  by 
the  masters  in  the  Kremlin. 

During  the  entire  course  of  the  war 
millions  of  these  peoples  were  uprooted 
from  their  homes  and  all  of  them  were 
enslaved  by  their  conquering  enemies. 
Whether  oppressed  in  their  homelands, 
or  suffering  in  exile  In  distant  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  put  up  with  all 
kinds  of  miseries  and  hardships;  and 
their  losses  in  terms  of  human  beings 
may  be  coxmted  in  millions.  These 
sturdy  and  stouthearted  souls,  reared  in 
the  schools  of  adversity  and  inured  to 
Indescribable  sufferings,  lived  through 
the  agonizing  years  of  the  war,  and 
hoped  that  at  the  conclusion  of  that  war 
they  would  have  their  reward  in  freedom 
and  independence.  But  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's deceitful  and  deliberate  de- 
termination to  deny  these  peoples  their 
freedom  prevailed,  and  for  the  last  17 
years  these  peoples  are  living  in  captivity 
in  their  homelands  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain erected  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist-dominated  totalitarian 
world. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  the  free  world  witnessed  the 
capture  of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  though  they  did  their  utmost 
to  keep  them  free,  it  was  not  within  their 


power  to  do  this.  Instead,  since  the  war 
the  leaders  of  this  country  as  well  as 
those  of  free  Europe  have  been  working 
hard  to  bring  about  the  freedom  of  these 
captive  nations  through  negotiations  and 
peaceful  means.  This  goal  has  not  been 
attained  as  yet,  but  let  us  hope  on  the 
observance  of  this  Captive  Nations  Week 
that  their  efforts  will  succeed  and  the 
captive  nations  of  Elurope  will  once  more 
regain  their  freedom. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  ar- 
rived with  members  of  my  committee  in 
Austria  after  the  Hungarian  revolution 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
and  why  it  had  failed. 

We  found  that  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion firmly  established  that  a  vigorous, 
f  arsighted,  and  consistent  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  captive  nations  is  essential  to 
steady  progress  toward  peace  with  free- 
dom in  Europe.  The  fate  of  Hungary 
does  not  preclude  future  uprisings. 

On  the  basis  of  visits  to  other  Euro- 
pean nations  and  with  conferences  with 
top-level  U.S.  and  local  officials  on  these 
and  other  countries,  the  study  mission 
found  that  the  impact  was  a  primary 
political  fact  on  all  European  nations. 
The  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  re- 
garded their  fight,  as  did  the  other  cap- 
tive peoples,  as  a  fight  for  freedom  for 
all  captive  peoples. 

The  revolution  demonstrated  that  So- 
viet policy  toward  the  satellite  nations 
is  a  policy  of  ruthless  colonialism  and 
overlordship  of  both  human  and  natural 
resources  without  parallel  in  modem  his- 
tory. It  exploded  the  myth  that  con- 
stant indoctrination  and  savage  suppres- 
sion of  fundamental  liberties  could 
destroy  that  basic  desire  among  the 
workers,  the  intellectuals,  and.  most  im- 
portant, the  youth  of  a  nation. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

We  should  be  prepared  to  move  quickly 
In  the  United  Nations  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
contingencies.  A  delay  of  even  a  few  days, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution, may  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
action  Inside  the  revolting  country.  Alter- 
native kinds  of  proposals,  with  precedents 
well  documented,  must  be  prepared  and 
constantly  revised.  For  example,  proposals 
seekLlng  condemnation,  sanctions,  observers, 
police  force,  mediation,  cease-fire,  expedi- 
tionary force,  etc.,  should  be  prepared  for 
any  foreseeable  event  or  combination  of 
events. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  should  be  instructed  to  propose  the 
reconvening  of  the  General  Assembly  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Fact  Find- 
ing Committee  on  Hungary.  Soviet  repres- 
sion In  Hungary  should  also  be  subjected  to 
thorough  examination  without  delay. 

It  is  felt  that  a  real  study  should  be  made 
by  our  Government  regarding  the  obstruc- 
tive role  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites within  the  United  Nations.  The  bitter 
fact  remains  that,  although  the  United  Na- 
tions is  supposed  to  be  the  leading  force  for 
international  peace  in  the  world  today,  any 
and  all  effective  deterrent  action  against  the 
Soviet  threat  of  world  aggression  has  been 
taken  outside  of  the  United  Nations.  If  this 
organization  is  not  to  deteriorate  to  a  mere 
International  debating  society,  it  must  find 
some  method  of  enforcing  majority  opinion 
even  when  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  directly  concerned.    As  the  only  powo:  of 


comparable  Influence,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  leadership  toward  seeking 
a  revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
that  would  permit  such  enforcement. 

With  particular  respect  to  Hungary,  the 
study  mission  recommends  against  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  credentials  of  the  puppet 
Kadar  regime  by  the  United  Nations.  It 
suggests  the  consideration  of  applying  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  all  other  feasible  steps 
against  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Hungary 
as  long  as  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  being  rebuffed.  It  recommends  the 
creation  and  permanent  maintenance  of  mo- 
bile observer  teams  which  could  be  dis- 
patched Immediately  to  areas  of  Interna- 
tional tei^slon  for  the  purpose  of  observation 
and  reporting.  Had  such  a  team  been  avail- 
able for  use  In  Hungary,  the  fate  of  that 
unhappy  country  might  have  been  entirely 
different.  The  United  Nations  should  re- 
quire permission  for  the  entry  of  such  teams 
at  all  times  (by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
General),  as  a  condition  of  United  Nations 
membership. 

The  study  mission  believes  that  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  question 
whether,  from  a  Juridical  standpoint,  a  de 
facto  state  of  war  existed  last  fall  between 
Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this 
view  were  accepted.  It  might  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences. 

A  sustained  attempt  to  launch  such  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  would  be  a  continuing  vehicle  for 
spotlighting  conditions  In  the  satellites,  and 
might  Justifiably  call  the  Soviet  Into  account 
for  her  past  aggressions  and  continuing 
policy  of  subjugation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  Is  en- 
deavoring to  establish  a  realistic  policy 
toward  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 
I.  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  promul- 
gated a  series  of  hearings  on  captive 
nations. 

These  hearings  have  been  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  Hon- 
orable John  S.  Monagan,  of  Connecticut. 
Numerous  witnesses  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  giving  testimony 
concerning  the  present  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  captive  nations. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hear  from  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Hungary,  the  Honorable 
Ferenc  Nagy,  and  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  Nations,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Brutus  Coste,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Nations. 

At  this  time  and  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week,  it  is  only  proper  and  fitting 
that  we  pay  our  deep  respects  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  still  held  in  bondage  in 
the  captive  nations. 

The  acts  of  governments  usually  re- 
flect the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their 
constituents.  This  is  invariably  true  in 
the  case  of  democratic  governments,  and 
it  was  certainly  true  when  Congress  en- 
acted 3  years  ago  the  establishment  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week.  By  that  act 
the  President  was  authorized  to  pro- 
claim the  third  week  of  each  July  as 
Captive  Nations  Week.  Though  this 
move  was  made  only  3  years  ago,  it  was 
the  most  appropriate  way  of  expressing 
our  genuine  feeling  for  the  sad  fate  of 
the  captive  nations,  and  also  expressing 
our  wholehearted  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  communism  which  has  enslaved 
these  nations. 

There  are  9  captive  nations  in 
Europe  alone,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
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90  million  in  addition  to  the  17  million 
Germans  in  East  Germany.  Their 
homelands  extend  from  the  Baltic  region 
to  the  Balkans.  The  Albanians.  Bul- 
garians. Cze<hoslovaks,  Estonians,  Hun- 
garians. Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Poles 
and  Rumanians  constitute  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  freedom  and  in- 
dependence (if  these  nations  were  casual- 
ties of  the  last  war,  and  unfortunate 
events  subsequent  to  that  war.  But  all 
of  them  would  have  regained  their  free- 
dom if  the  Soviet  Union  had  acted  In 
good  faith,  and  had  honored  its  wartime 
pledges.  Instead,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment worked  for  the  enslavement  of 
these  nations  by  extending  its  detested 
system  over  the  lands  of  these  peoples. 
And  the  diplomacy  of  the  West,  spear- 
headed by  tliat  of  our  Government,  has 
not  been  successful  in  its  attempt  to  se- 
cure the  fre<!dom  of  these  nations.  Our 
Government  and  those  of  our  allies  must 
continue  th«ir  relentless  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  all  of  us  ardently  hope 
that  these  nations  will  be  freed  from 
Soviet  totalitarian  enslavement. 

In  line  with  the  comments  one  will 
read  during  this  Captive  Nations  Week. 
I  believe  the  editorial  in  the  Tablet, 
July  15,  19<;3,  expresses  that  which  we 
ought  to  do  and  I  hope  that  a  realistic 
policy  will  l»e  formulated  by  the  United 
States  in  conjunction  with  our  allies. 
Carivx  Nations  Week 

The  coming  week,  designated  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  is  a  period  which  meriu  serious 
observance. 

Because  we  live  in  a  distracting  world  and 
because  the  Communists  use  every  trick  to 
distract  us,  we  unfortunately  may  forget 
that  over  800  million  people  are  held  In  the 
stern  grip  of  Red  bondage  in  the  captive  ixa- 
tions.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  the  needed 
reminder  thit  communism  continually  is 
spreading  oi  t  Its  tentacles  in  its  avowed 
purpose  of  titklng  over  directly  or  indirectly 
free  countries. 

One-third  of  the  world  already  is  suffering 
imder  Communist  domination.  And  the 
Reds  plot  domination  of  the  entire  world. 
Lest  we  forget  these  hard  facts  of  modern 
life,  this  third  week  of  July  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  time  to  recall  what  has  happened 
in  Hungary  and  all  the  other  captive  nations. 

Remembering  the  sad  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  we  should  work  and  pray  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom  where  it  still  exists 
and  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  where  it 
has  l)een  deftro3red. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beginning  <»f  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  an  important  observance — as  signifi- 
cant, I  think,  to  the  86  million  people 
living  in  Soviet  Communist  bondage  in 
Eastern  Europe,  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, as  it  is  to  t\xe  people  of  the  free 
world.  I 

To  the  p<!ople  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
U.S.  observance  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  important  because  it  reafiflrms 
our  determination  not  to  accept  as  justi- 
fied, proper,  or  consistent  with  our  belief 
in  the  rights  of  man  the  Communist 
domination  of  these  nations. 

And  to  the  free  world,  this  observance 
should  serve  as  a  special  opportunity  to 
review  the  tactics  and  the  strategy,  the 
goals  and  the  methods,  of  international 
communism — as  well  as  to  strengthen 
our  determination  to  defeat  that  men 
ace. 


Such  determination  is  important  be- 
cause without  it  our  chances  of  winning 
the  cold  war.  and  of  safeguarding  our 
own  future,  are  not  going  to  be  very 
bright. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  locked 
In  combat — hot  In  some  areas,  cold  in 
others — with  an  adversary  that  alms  to 
dominate  the  world,  and  to  bury  us. 

These  are  the  declared  goals  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement.  We 
must  heed  them,  and  we  must  tailor  our 
programs,  our  efforts,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  Communists  from  attaining  them. 

In  addition,  we  must  strive  with  pur- 
pose for  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which 
freedom  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion will  be  restored  to  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations. 

I  am  certain  that  our  Nation  is  united 
in  these  purposes.  And  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europ>e  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
KEtLYl.  for  arranging  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  captive  nations. 

These  hearings,  should  produce  a  store 
of  valuable  information  about  the  condi- 
tions in  the  captive  nations — and  add  to 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  Communist 
domination. 

I  hope  that  the  subcommittee,  apart 
from  compiling  information  which  is  not 
generally  available  elsewhere,  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  forum  for  the  airing 
of  views,  and  reporting  of  up-to-date  in- 
formation, about  conditions  in  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  freedom 
through  these  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
urge  all  Americans  to  observe  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  so  that  reports  of  our 
activities,  and  of  our  freshly  reaflftrmed 
convictions,  may  penetrate  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, bring  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations,  and  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  Communists  that  we  are 
united  in  our  determination  to  carry  this 
combat  to  the  final  victory  of  freedom 
for  all  men. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  joining  our 
President,  the  acting  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Paul  R. 
Screvane,  has  proclaimed  this  to  be 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  our  city.  It  is 
a  week  of  special  significance  to  us  in 
New  York  City  because  of  the  great 
number  of  Iron  Curtain  refugees  who 
now  make  their  home  in  New  York  and 
who  are  joined  by  a  fierce  and  indissol- 
uble bond  of  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  remain  enslaved.  I  am  proud  that 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York  from  my  district,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  J.  Cxilte,  is  a  sponsor  of 
this  observance  in  our  city  and  has 
played  a  key  role  in  these  observances. 
I  also  pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  Congress,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Flood],  who  is 
the  father  and  author  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  to  whwn  people  who  suffer 
under  tyranny  owe  so  much. 

The  nine  captive  nations  in  whose 
name  the  Captive  Nations  Week  is  ob- 
served were  free,  independent,  and  sov- 


ereign rations  only  a  relatively  short 
time  ago.  Some  of  them  had  regained 
their  freedom  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  but  for  more  than  two 
decades  during  the  interwar  years  they 
all  were  masters  of  their  own  destinies. 
In  anotlier  respect  the  peoples  in  the 
Baltic  countries,  those  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  as  well  as  the  Balkan 
peoples  were  one;  they  all  were  content 
with  their  democratic  governments. 
But  the  last  war  and  its  tragic  sequel 
sealed  their  fate;  they  were  robbed  of 
their  freedom,  and  since  then  have  been 
deprived  of  it  by  the  cruel  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  during  and  after  the  war  the 
Soviet  Government  undermined  the  gov- 
ernments in  these  countries  in  the  name 
of  democracy,  and  then  installed  its 
agents  as  rulers  there.  This  was  done 
in  defiance  of  the  Western  democracies 
and  also  in  violation  of  solemn  pledges 
made  by  that  government  for  the  libera- 
tion of  these  nations.  Today  all  these 
nations  are  imprLsoned  in  their  home- 
lands b<;hind  the  Iron  Ctirtain  erected 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  people  refer 
to  these  nations  as  Soviet  satelUtes.  But 
I>erhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  speak  of 
them  as  enslaved  nations,  for  they  are 
literally  enslaved  by  the  Soviets.  On  the 
observance  of  this  Captive  Nations  Week 
let  us  all  hope  and  pray  for  the  libera- 
tion of  these  nations  from  Soviet  totaU- 
tarian  tyraruiy. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  July  15-21  marks  the  fourth  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  At 
such  a  time  it  is  only  fitting  that  Amer- 
icans stop  and  consider  the  blessings 
and  benefits  that  freedom  has  brought. 
Moreover,  we  should  look  up  from  these 
blessings  and  benefits  and  consider  the 
millions  of  r>eople  who  are  citizens  of 
captive  nations  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  contradictions 
of  our  age  that  the  nations  who  clamor 
most  about  the  colonialists  and  imperial- 
ists are  those  that  are  embarked  upon 
the  most  intense  and  complete  program 
of  colonialism  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  those  of  Goa  and  West 
Irian  offer  strikingly  contradictory  testi- 
mony to  the  allegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  certain  neutralist  na- 
tions. However,  to  let  the  issue  rest 
with  merely  having  evidence  to  refute 
these  propaganda  streams  is  not  enough. 
We  must  again  affirm  our  belief  and 
strengthen  our  determination  that  the 
American  people  will  not  be  content  imtll 
our  governmental  system  and  the  free- 
doms and  benefits  that  we  enjoy  is  spread 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  captive 
nations  are  free. 

In  line  with  this  our  foreign  policy 
must  discard  Its  negative,  rearguard 
atmosphere  and  assume  the  positive 
charswiter  necessary,  within  the  general 
guidelines  of  the  spreading  of  our  sys- 
tem, to  insure  success,  not  only  for  us 
but  for  captive  people  everywhere.  We 
are  their  present  hope,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  their  symbol  in  the  future. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday.  July  15,  was  the  beginning  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  These  are  days 
when  our  thoughts  go  back  over  the 
years,  when  we  remember  the  promises 
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made  and  broken  and  the  resultant  cap- 
tivity of  freebom  men,  women,  and 
children. 

We  hope  that  more  and  more  of  our 
people  will  express  themselves  in  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  for  those  who 
are  still  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Com- 
munist Soviet  Union.  We  hope  they  will 
recognize  that  there  is  an  inherent  weak- 
ness— an  Achilles  heel — in  any  nation 
that  holds  its  people  by  force  and  fear. 
As  we  look  forward  into  the  future 
it  is  impossible  to  see  a  continuing  cap- 
tivity for  those  people  of  such  immense 
courage  as  is  being  demonstrated  every 
day  of  the  world  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  a  way  will 
be  opened  in  each  land  to  bring  freedom 
once  more  to  people  all  over  the  world. 
May  heaven  grant  us  a  deeper  under- 
stsmding  of  what  it  means  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  free  land  such  as  ours.  May 
we  grow  more  responsible  because  of  the 
privilege  that  we  experience. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday.  July  15,  our  colleague,  Victor 
L.  AiTFxrso,  participated  as  one  of  the 
keynote  speakers  in  the  flag-raising  cere- 
mony of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations  in  New  York  City.  His 
message,  delivered  to  the  group  in  at- 
tendance received  such  an  enthuslsistic 
response,  I  feel  it  merits  attention  from 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and,  under 
leave  granted,  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time : 

Captivi  Nations  Wesk,  1962 
(Address  by  Congressman  Victor  L.  Anfuso. 
of  New  York,  at  flag-raising  ceremony  of 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
New  York,  Sunday.  July  15.  1962) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  with  you  today  on  the 
Twr— Inn  of  your  flag-raising  ceremony  mark- 
ing the  opening  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Just  3  years  ago.  In  July  19&0,  I  was  one 
of  those  in  Congress  who  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  That  resolution  has  proved  to 
be  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  Khrushcher.  Mao, 
and  company  ever  since  then,  because  It  has 
clearly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  the  full  scope  and  the  ruthlessness  of 
Communist  imperialism — or  as  some  of  our 
friends  prefer  to  call  It  the  Communist  ver- 
sion of  colonialism. 

Soviet  Russia  today  and  Its  bloc  of  Com- 
munist satellites  Is  not  a  happy  area  of 
People's  Democracies,  as  they  would  have  the 
world  believe.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  It  constitutes  a  vast  prison  of  captive 
nations,  a  land  of  subjugated  peoples  whose 
culture  Is  being  gradually  destroyed,  whose 
religious  beliefs  are  trampled  upon,  and 
whose  freedom  and  self-determination  are 
ruthlessly  denied. 

It  Is  Just  about  17  years  now  since  World 
War  n  has  been  concluded.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  world,  after  that  holocaust,  would 
be  a  happier  place  for  aU  mankind  and  that 
all  nations  would  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination  to  live  In  freedom.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  been  the  case.  First. 
we  had  to  deal  with  Stalin.  Now,  It  Is 
Khrushchev.  These  evil  men  have  not  given 
mankind  the  peace  It  desires,  nor  the  free- 
dom for  which  many  nations  yearn. 

In  these  past  17  years  since  the  end  oi 
the  war,  nearly  50  new  nations  have  gained 
their  freedom  from  Western  colonial  domi- 
nation. We  can  truly  say  that  today  Western 
colonialism  Is  practically  nonexistent.  About 
800  million  pec^le  In  these  50  new  countries 
have  benefited  from  this  process  of  national 
liberation. 


At  the  same  time,  we  see  Communist 
colonialism  e^>andlng  during  these  past  17 
years,  extending  Its  domination  and  control 
over  17  countries  and  parts  of  7  or  8  other 
countries.  It  is  rather  strange  that  about 
850  million  people  live  in  these  Conimunist- 
controUed  areas.  Thus,  while  we  in  the  West 
have  voluntarily  liberated  whole  nations, 
communism  has  been  adding  more  captive 
nations  to  Its  list  of  victims. 

The  Kremlin,  however,  does  not  refer  to 
them  as  victims  or  captive  nations.  It  calls 
them  "people's  democracies."  It  is  like  call- 
ing slaves  In  chains  free  people.  These  are 
not  Independent  and  sovereign  nations. 
They  have  no  freedom  of  expression  or  re- 
ligion. They  have  no  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. They  are  not  the  masters  of  their 
destiny.     Those  masters  sit  In  the  Kremlin. 

The  Kremlin  masters  are  dedicated  to  their 
goal  of  world  domination,  today  against 
your  kinsmen  In  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope, tomorrow  against  free  nations  In  other 
ptiTts  of  the  world — eventually  against  us  In 
the  United  States.  They  are  conducting  the 
cold  war  in  deadly  earnest,  make  no  mistake 
about  It. 

Khrushchev  has  said  that  for  Communist 
pw  poses  a  cold  war  can  be  as  effective  as 
a  hot  war — and  In  many  cases  even  more 
preferable  from  his  standpoint.  In  other 
words,  he  Is  trying  to  achieve  his  goal  by 
Insidious  but  bloodless  means.  We  must 
guiird  against  this,  for  freedom  Is  our  dear- 
est possession.  Those  who  still  have  doubts 
about  It,  need  only  look  at  what  happened 
to  the  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope— now  the  captive  nations  of  Soviet 
colonialism. 

For  17  years  now  the  Kremlin  overlords 
have  sought  to  make  these  European  coun- 
tries the  slaves  and  suppliers  of  Moscow. 
driving  the  workers  to  longer  hours  In  the 
factories,  pushing  the  peasants  with  ever- 
Increasing  quotas  on  the  farms,  instilling 
their  doctrines  In  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  constantly  stufllng  the  people  with  prop- 
aganda of  the  glories  of  conununism.  The 
standard  of  living  In  these  countries  Is  be- 
low that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  gov- 
ertunents  function  at  Moscow's  direction  and 
are.  In  effect,  nothing  more  than  colonial 
regimes.  A  network  of  police  In  each  coun- 
try suppresses  any  hint  of  opposition,  and 
the  people  are  virtually  prisoners  In  their 
own  land. 

You  probably  heard  the  story  that  is  told 
about  a  very  Important  trade  conference  In 
Moscow  of  the  Communist  bloc  nations.  The 
chairman — a  Russian,  naturally — reported, 
as  follows: 

"As  you  know.  Bulgaria  produced  bricks. 
From  now  on  these  bricks  wUl  be  sent  to 
Poland,  which  will  give  Bulgarian  clothing 
In  exchange." 

The  Bulgjulans  applauded  vigorously.  The 
chairman  then  continued : 

"Then  Bulgaria  wlU  export  this  clothing 
to  Czechoslovakia,  in  exchange  for  Czech 
nxachlnery." 

The  Bulgarians  applauded  again,  but  not 
so  vigorously.     The  chairman  continued : 

"However,  this  Czech  machinery  is  needed 
more  in  Hungary,  so  It  will  be  shipped  there. 
and  the  Hungarians  wlU  send  In  exchange 
their  excellent  salamls." 

This  time  the  Bulgarians  applauded  very 
loudly.    Then  the  chairman  sald: 

"Flnally.  the  salamls  will  be  exported  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  In  exchange  will  send 
Bulgaria  an  excellent  quality  of  clay  to  make 
better  bricks." 

All  the  Bulgarians  collapsfd. 

This  story  may  perhaps  be  a  bit  exagger- 
ated, but  In  reality  not  too  much.  It  gives 
us  a  picture  of  the  problems  of  the  people 
and  the  governments  behind  the  Iron  C\ir- 
tain. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  of  a  situation 
which  Is  well  known  to  us  all.  It  would  In- 
deed be  a  hopeless  and  depressing  picture. 
If  we  were  to  look  at  It  from  one  side  only. 


But  we  know  that  the  people  of  all  these 
captive  nations,  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs, 
the  Rumanians  and  the  Hungarians,  the 
Baltic  peoples  and  aU  the  rest,  have  a  pro- 
found attachment  to  Western  culture  and 
civilization,  to  Western  wajrs  and  Ideas.  We 
know  that  their  dreams  of  democracy  and 
their  hopes  of  self-determination  are  burning 
bright  in  their  hearts.  We  know  that  hope 
is  very  much  alive  that  someday  they  wlU 
succeed  in  throwing  off  the  Communist  yoke 
and  live  as  freemen. 

We  must  nurture  that  hope.  We  must 
give  them  our  utmost  encouragement.  If 
we  fall  to  do  so,  If  we  should  tell  them  that 
the  people  of  America  and  of  the  other  free 
nations  have  given  up  all  attempts  to 
them  In  their  struggle  to  attain  freedc 
then  we  shall  drive  them  into  the  arms  of 
the  Communists. 

I  am  convinced  that  we.  In  our  lifetime, 
will  yet  see  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved  na- 
tions of  Europe.  I  am  convinced  that  com- 
munism is  not  the  wave  of  the  future,  but 
the  nlghtnaare  of  the  past.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  what  the  Kennedy  administration 
Is  doing  to  help  t*iese  people  belilnd  the 
Iron  Curtain — and  I  believe  tliat  a  great  deal 
Is  being  done  which  cannot  be  discussed  in 
the  open  at  this  time. 

Please  remember,  my  friends,  that  progress 
must  necessarily  be  slow  and  cautious.  If 
we  take  headlong  measures.  It  may  have  a 
contrary  effect  and  may  even  lead  to  tragic 
consequences.  We  must  operate  with 
shrewdness  and  wisdom.  As  long  as  we  do 
so.  we  shall  provide  an  Increasingly  brighter 
spark  of  hope  for  freedom  to  the  down- 
trodden millions  who  know  no  freedom. 

They  look  to  us  for  encoiu-agement.  for 
support,  and  most  of  aU  for  the  assurance 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  them.  Our  Joint 
efforts — such  as  your  ceremony  here  today 
and  your  sacrifices  of  the  past — wlU  help  give 
them  that  assurance. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1959 
the  UJ5.  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  and  to  issue  procla- 
mations annually  at  such  time  until  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  throughout  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  That  our  action  was  an 
effective  propaganda  blow  against  the 
Communists  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
violent  attacks  to  which  It  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Communist-controlled  news 
media  since  that  time.  One  can  well  an- 
ticipate the  vitriolic  barrage  to  which  our 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
year  will  again  be  subjected  from  these 
same  sources. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  continue  these 
observances.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  it  Is  one 
of  the  best  means  that  we  who  live  in 
freedom  have  to  show  to  those  who  are 
enslaved  by  Soviet  colonialism  that  we 
keep  aware  of  their  plight  and,  with 
them,  yearn  for  the  day  when  they  may 
be  granted  the  right  of  all  freemen  to 
vote  in  open  elections  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  choice.  The  Communists 
fear  free  and  open  elections,  for  they 
realize  that  in  such  an  event  their  sys- 
tem would  be  rejected. 

Earlier  this  year  I  pointed  out  that 
world  communism  is  like  a  parasite — it 
has  neither  the  initiative  nor  the  ability 
to  produce  so  it  must  live  off  the  work  of 
others.  This  is,  I  believe,  quite  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  current  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  whose  economies  are 
being  milked  in  order  to  bolster  the  Rus- 
sian economy.  As  time  passes,  there  are 
mounting  evidences  of  the  failures  of 
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communism  and  as  these  failures  con- 
tinue to  mount,  let  ub  hope  that  we  shall 
see  the  collaiiee  of  the  Soviet  empire  and 
the  rise  of  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ments properly  refJecting  the  will  of  the 

people. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1918  the  Soviet  Union  has  waged  im- 
periaUstic  and  agpiessive  policies  re- 
sulting in  the  creatk)n  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poses  a  threat  to  the  .security  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  of  all  the  free 
people  of  th?  world.  Under  the  guise  of 
a  freedom-loving  country.  Russia  has 
subjugated  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  Rumania.  East 
Gcnnany.  Armenia,  Geotfiia.  Albania, 
et  cetera.  Denied  self-determination 
and  basic  Individual  freedoms,  these  en- 
slaved people  keep  the  lamp  of  freedom 
lighted.  Nothing  stands  as  better  te.sti- 
mony  to  this  fact  than  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  revolutions  and  the  con- 
.stant  exodus  of  cita«ens  from  East  Ger- 
many. 

The  Unittd  States  as  defender  of  free- 
dom must  never  forget  these  people  and 
their  struggle  for  liberty,  for  when  free- 
dom    is     threatened     anywhere,     it     is 
threatened  in  America     We  must  show 
that   the   Declaration   of   Independence 
which  proclaims  "We  hold  these  truths 
to    be    self-evident,    that    all    men    are 
created  equal,  that  Ihey  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happinesjs.    To  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  oiT  the  governed.    That 
whenever  »ny  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  Institute  new  government,  lay- 
ing  Its   foundation  on   such   principles 
and  organizing  its  power  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall   seem  most  likely  to 
effect   their   safety  and   happiness,"   is 
not  a  meaningle.ss  dead  document,  but 
rather  a  li\ing  spirit. 

The  observance  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  affoi  ds  us  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play our  stncei-e  deelre  to  see  our  way  of 
life  protected  and  to  see  justice  done  to 
millions  of  innocent  and  helpless  peo- 
ple. I 

Mr.  FIKO.  Mr  Speaker,  our  whole- 
hearted and  boundless  sympathy  has  al- 
ways been  with  unfortunate  Europeans 
who  have  been  robbed  of  their  freedom 
by  the  Soa  iet  Union.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  people  of  this  great  Republic 
and  its  Government  have  always  been 
in  deep  sympathy  with  the  underdog, 
the  undei privileged,  and  the  weak,  for 
we  rightb  felt  that  there  our  sympathy 
was  never  wasted.  We  still  follow  the 
same  course;  we  sympathize  with  the 
unenviable  lot  of  peoples  in  satellite 
countries,  the  captive  nations  in  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe. 

For  3  years  the  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  become  part 
of  our  national  observances.  Through  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  third 
week  in  July  of  each  year  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  In  observing  it  this 
year,  let  us  all  hope  and  pray  for  the  de- 


liverance of  these  nations  from  their 
captivity  behind  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  by 
a  joint  resolution  the  Congress  enacted 
into  law  the  Captive  Nations  Week  3 
years  ago,  and  authorized  the  Piesident 
to  proclaim  the  third  week  of  July  of 
each  year  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week, 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President  were 
voicing  the  wholehearted  wish  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

For  nearly  20  years  all  peoples  in 
northea.stern,  central,  and  southeastern 
Europe  have  been  robbed  of  their  in- 
alienable rights — freedom  and  inde- 
pendence— and  today  are  being  subjected 
lO  Soviet-imposed  Communist  tyranny. 
Nine  nations  in  this  vast  region  and 
some  17  million  Germans  in  East  Ger- 
many are  captives  of  Soviet  aggression. 
To  be  sure  none  of  these  nations  have 
any  love  for  the  Soviet  system;  nor  are 
they  in  any  way  influenced  by  Soviet 
communism.  But  they  all  found  them- 
selvf's  trapped  behind  the  impervious 
Iron  Curtain  at  the  end  of  the  last  war, 
and  to  this  day  they  have  not  been  able 
to  free  themselves.  In  their  historic 
homelands,  all  of  these  nine  nations  are 
prisoners  of  the  Communist  tyranny. 

The  free  world,  and  especially  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  this  great  Re- 
public, view  the  sad  lot  of  these  captive 
nations  as  perhaps  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing calamity  of  the  war.    Unfortunately, 
all  our  efforts  to  help  and  free  these  na- 
tions have  not  been  successful,  but  we 
are  still  doing  our  utmost  to  secure  their 
freedom.    On  this  third  Captive  Nations 
Week,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  express 
our  ardent  desire  of  seeing  their  libera- 
tion     from      Communist      totalitarian 
tyranny  in  their  homelands. 
"  Mr.   RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  people  of   the 
United  States  join  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.    In  this  way  we 
express  hope  and  confidence  that  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations  will  have 
their  freedom  restored  in  the  near  future. 
Each  year  since  1959.  one  week  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  American  people 
to  renew   their  dedication   to  freedom 
and  liberty  for  the  millions  of  people  in 
the  captive  nations  who  live  under  the 
yoke     of     Communist     tyranny     and 
dictatorship. 

The  tragedy  of  our  century  lies  in  the 
suppression  ot  those  people  who  fought 
against  one  form  of  totalitarianism  only 
to  find  themselves  victims  of  another. 
This  is  the  story  of  Poland,  Hungary. 
Chechoslovakia,  Rumania,  Lithuania, 
and  other  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 

The  Nazi  invasion  of  Poland  without 
a  declaration  of  war  on  September  1, 
1939.  put  an  end  to  Poland's  independ- 
ence. This  outrageous  act  plunged  most 
of  the  world  into  a  devastating  war 
which  lasted  more  than  5  years,  and 
which  brought  about  the  enslavement  of 
one-fourth  of  Europe's  population  by 
totalitarian  tyranny. 

The  Western  democracies  declared  war 
upon  Naii  Germany,  vowing  to  free 
Poland  and  other  countries  invaded  by 
Hitler's  forces.  Hitler  was  crushed  but 
the  people  erf  Poland  were  not  freed. 
Without  Soviet  cooperation  the  govern- 
ments of  the  West  not  only  failed  to  free 
the  Poles,  but  they  witnessed  the  en- 


slavement of  many  other  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  agents 
in  northeastern,  central,  and  southeast - 
em  Europe.  The  sad  paradox  is  that  in 
addition  to  more  than  25  million  Poles 
who  fought  valiantly  for  their  freedom 
and  sacrificed  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple involved  in  the  war,  at  the  end  cf 
that  war  eight  more  nations  were  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  the  oppressed  and  captive 
Poles. 

Today  nine  countries,  including  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia. 
Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Rumania  and  their  close  to  100  mil- 
lion inhabitants  are  captives  behind  the 
Iron  Cuitain.  There  are  also  17  milMon 
German.s  in  East  Germany  who  share  a 
similar  fate.  For  nearly  two  decades 
these  nations  have  not  known  freedom 
and  have  been  suffering  under  an  im- 
posed Communist  tyranny.  The  Hvm- 
garian  revolt  of  1956  ended  in  a  blood 
bath.  The  Poles  protested  and  staged 
demonstrations  against  their  oppressive 
regime.  Courage  and  bravery  are  not 
lacking  in  the  captive  nations. 

This  year  it  would  be  wise  to  ponder 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Berlin  wall. 
starvation  in  China,  the  inability  of 
Communist  countries  to  supply  adequate 
food  and  fiber  arid  other  necessities  for 
their  p'?ople.  It  would  be  well  for  all 
Americans  to  count  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  which  they  enjoy  in 
the  troubled  world  of  today. 

May  observance  of  this  year's  Captive 
Nations  Week  also  serve  to  encourage 
the  captive  peoples  in  knowing  that  we 
in  the  free  world  have  not  forgotten 
them.  May  it  give  these  people  added 
moral  strength  and  inspiration  to  carry 
on  under  the  weight  of  their  burden 
until  tlie  day  when  liberty  and  freedom 
come  again  to  their  captive  lands. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86-90  it 
emphasized  in  ringing  tones  our  abiding 
concern  over  the  plight  of  those  people 
who  are  held  in  virtual  thralldom  behind 
the  Bamboo  and  Iron  Curtains.  The 
first  pronouncement  under  this  law  was 
made  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1959 
arid  his  ringing  words  brought  hope  and 
encouragement  to  the  millions  of  captive 
peoples  who  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  their  orientation  toward  com- 
munism arid  who  today  remain  power- 
less to  bi-eak  the  shackles  that  confine 
them. 

President  Eisenhower  did  not  hesitate 
to  Identify  the  nations  labeled  as  "cap- 
tive" and  the  heat  with  which  the  Com- 
muriist  leaders  responded  indicated  that 
the  shot  had  struck  home.  Understand- 
ably, they  resented  the  charge  of  en- 
slavement  and  they  vigorously  rejected 
the  picture  that  clashed  with  theii-  claim 
to  having  created  a  totalitarian  utopia. 
But  with  the  brutal  suppressitms  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  more  recent  denial  of  free 
access  to  East  Germany  the  Communist 
taskmasters  staiid  indicted  for  what  they 
are.  The  real  test  of  liberty  is  the  abil- 
ity ol  the  individual  to  cotne  and  go 
without  let  or  hindrance  and  the  wanton 
.shooting  of  anyone  who  tries  to  escape 
from  Communist  captivity  to  Western 
freed<Mn  pinpoints  the  prison  keepers  in 
their  true  light. 
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Stalking  hard  on  the  heels  of  brutality 
in  the  Communist  charnel  house  is  the 
grim  specter  of  starvation  and  the  regime 
that  has  maintained  itself  through  mili- 
tary repression  is  now  being  forced  to 
confess  that  it  cannot  feed  its  people. 
By  comparison  the  Western  democracies 
have  food  in  an  embarrassing  abundance 
and  most  of  us  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  our  surplus  stocks  as 
a  God-given  weapon.  Recognizing  al- 
ways that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  do 
nothing  that  will  enhance  the  prestige 
or  power  of  the  despots  who  lord  it  over 
captive  people,  it  behooves  us,  nonethe- 
less, out  of  sheer  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoy  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  see  that  our  surplus  food  finds  its  way 
into  hungry  mouths  regardless  on  which 
side  of  freedom's  border  they  may  be 
living. 

We  have  been  considerably  disap- 
pointed with  the  tendency  of  the  present 
administration  to  soften  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  brutal  enslavement  of  once- 
free  peoples  which  our  captive  nations 
resolution  underscored.  This  idea  that 
we  can  fulfill  our  destiny  by  condoning 
or  ignoring  totalitarian  tactics  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill  and  we  hope  that  this 
year's  Presidential  proclamation  will  be 
forthright  and  uncompromising.  And  if 
such  a  pronouncement  seems  to  annoy 
the  Communist  overlords,  that  will  be 
quite  all  right. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  the  last  war  nine  nations  have  be- 
come captives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe.  It  is  paradoxical  bui  unfortu- 
nately true  that  a  bloody  war  waged  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  ended  with  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Europe.  Though  the 
democracies  of  the  West  were  victorious 
in  that  war,  freedom  suffered  a  terrible 
and  stunning  loss  in  the  hands  of  their 
wartime  ally,  the  perfidious  Soviet  Qov- 
emment.  That  Government's  wartime 
designs  and  postwar  actions  have  re- 
sulted in  the  captivity  and  enslavement 
of  these  once  free  and  independent  na- 
tions. 

These  nine  nations,  with  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  some  90  million  and  occupying 
the  broad  belt  of  northern,  central,  east- 
ern, and  southeastern  Europe  in  the 
Balkans,  have  had  their  long,  turbulent 
and  colorful  histories.  At  one  time  or 
another  the  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians  in  the  north,  Poles,  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  Hungarians  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  Bulgarians  and  Ruma- 
nians in  the  Balkans  had  their  glorious 
days;  they  were  free  and  independent 
nations  in  their  respective  homelands, 
and  were  enjoying  life  in  their  chosen 
ways.  Even  the  sturdy  and  obstreperous 
Albanians,  who  are  captives  in  their 
mountainous  homeland  of  a  Communist 
regime  supported  by  world  communism, 
were  free  before  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
war. 

Most  of  these  nations  had  lost  their 
independence  during  the  last  several 
centuries,  but  they  all  regained  their 
freedom  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  and 
they  were  free  until  the  catastrophe  of 
the  last  war.  Then  all  their  freedoms, 
and  most  of  their  worldly  possessions  be- 
came the  casualty  of  that  war. 


Diu'ing  the  war  all  these  nations 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  and 
naturally  expected  to  regain  their  free- 
dom when  their  friends  and  Allies  were 
victorious.  But  their  Soviet  ally  and  un- 
worthy friend  betrayed  them,  first  by 
overrunning  their  countries,  and  then 
installing  Communist  governments  in 
every  one  of  these  countries.  The  So- 
viet authorities  committed  these  acts 
in  defiance  of  their  Allies  in  the  West, 
and  with  impunity  they  have  succeeded 
in  enslaving  these  nine  nations. 

Today  these  peoples  are  captives  of 
the  Soviet  system.  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, imposed  upon  them  by  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  and  maintained  by 
the  might  of  the  Red  army.  These  na- 
tions are  separated  from  the  free  world 
by  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  they  are  pris- 
oners in  their  homeland.  Sad  as  their 
unenviable  lot  is,  they  have  not  given 
up  their  fight  for  freedom.  On  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  we 
all  hope  and  pray  for  their  deliverance 
from   Communist   totalitarian   tyranny. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  subject  in  the  realm  of  global  com- 
pafjsion  and  international  humanitar- 
ianism  which  warrants  more  attention 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  than  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are 
members  of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
in  these  cold-war  years  captive  nations. 
It  is  a  fitting  occasion  during  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  for  us  in  the  United 
Stiitcs  to  give  heart  to  the  millions  in 
Europe  and  Asia  whose  countries  have 
been  enslaved  by  the  tyrannical  tide  of 
international  communism. 

America  must  continue  its  interest  and 
Congress  must  not  swerve  from  its  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  more  than  100 
million  people  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
Vladivostok — the  legions  of  Lithuanians, 
Germans,  Poles,  Albanians.  Bulgarians, 
Hungarians,  and  others.  We  must  fur- 
nish tiiem  with  succor  in  order  to  nourish 
their  stamina  so  that  they  may  carry 
on  under  the  tremendous  burdens  sup- 
pressing them.  We  must  fortify  their 
hopes  and  dreams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  not  enough  if 
we  truly  desire  to  help  these  people.  We 
must  take  action — clear,  direct,  affirma- 
tive action  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  heartwarming  to  note,  in  this 
regard,  the  increasing  number  of  con- 
gressional colleagues  who  have  lent  not 
only  their  voices,  but  their  energies  as 
well,  in  support  of  this  extremely  im- 
portant matter. 

This  committee,  as  embodied  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  211,  would  be  empower- 
ed to  make  a  careful  and  precise  study 
of  conditions  in  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world  with  the  aim  of  recommend- 
ing policies  by  which  the  United  States 
can  assist  these  unfortunate  people,  by 
peaceful  means,  to  regain  their  freedom 
and  independence.  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution,  my 
measure  being  House  Joint  Resolution 
215. 

It  is  our  job.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greatest  democracy 
ever  devised  by  man,  as  spokesmen  of  the 
people  who  have  espoused  the  meaning 
of  the  word  'liberty"  to  the  rest  of  the 


world,  that  we  offer  these  captive  peo- 
ples needed  encouragement  and  un- 
equivocal support  in  their  endless  yearn- 
ing for  freedom. 

We  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  slave  nations  serve 
as  living  contradictions  to  the  Soviet 
claim  that  the  marriage  of  its  many 
satellites  to  Moscow  maintains  the  warm 
fragrance  of  an  eternal  honeymoon.  The 
captives  of  Europe  confront  us.  and  the 
world,  with  the  daily  lesson  that  reveals 
Russia's  path  to  power  as  nothing  more 
complicated  than  the  imposition  of  a 
naked  force.  It  is  an  unwilling  path  for 
the  captives  to  trod — one  marked  with 
human  misery,  privation,  and  indigni- 
ties. 

In  addition,  these  nations  serve  as  a 
reminder  and  constant  warning  to  all 
who  might  be  tempted  to  follow  the  So- 
viet path  as  the  unfortunates  of  Cuba 
are  bitterly  learning  this  very  day. 

It  is  all  too  clear  to  everyone  that 
being  a  Russian  captive  nation  is  not 
synonymous  with  being  a  Russian  afi&li- 
ate.  Does  anyone  need  more  proof  than 
Berlin  In  1953.  or  Hungary  in  1956?  Or, 
for  that  matter,  the  infamous  slithering 
wall  that  faces  us  now  in  Berlin?  But 
these  are  just  the  more  dramatic  in- 
stances. It  is  the  thousand  and  one 
daily  deeds  of  oppression  which  make 
hea\'y  the  burden  of  these  captive 
peoples.  It  is  this  burden  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  would  seek 
to  lighten  and  perhaps,  someday,  help 
relegate  to  eternal  oblivion. 

The  committee  would  also  serve  in 
another  capacity.  It  would  help  educate 
the  American  public,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  fully  aware  of  the  variety 
of  enslaved  non-Russian  nationalities 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  to  the  moun- 
tainous facts  of  Soviet  oppression.  In 
the  forced  Communist  union  barely  50 
percent  are  true  Russian  stock.  In  the 
total  breakdown  there  are  almost  200 
ethnic  groups,  125  languages  and  dia- 
lects, and  40  religions.  This  could  be  a 
significant  source  of  political  weakness 
within  the  ConununLst  camp.  How  sig- 
nificant we  do  not  know  at  this  time. 
The  proposed  committee  could  delve 
deeply  into  this  matter  and  determine 
the  extent  and  significance  of  the 
situation. 

Prom  Poland  to  Albania  these  un- 
fortunates are  restless.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  need  for  further  knowl- 
edge about  these  countries  and  their  peo- 
ple. We  must  know  how  we  can  help 
them,  and  perhaps  some  day  how  they 
can  help  us.  I  might  point  out  that  in 
an  emergency  it  is  conceivable  that  these 
people  could  infiict  great  havoc  on  stra- 
tegic installatlor^.  transportation  facili- 
ties and  food  stockpiles  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Yet,  today,  we  do  not  know 
what  to  expect  from  these  people.  We 
are  ignorant  as  to  how  we  can  proceed 
to  increase  the  possibility  of  pro-West- 
ern support  within  the  colonial  Com- 
munist structure. 

In  every  area  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  within 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  there  are  human 
beings  striving  for  freedom,  for  safety, 
for  dignity.  Such  aspirations  can  be 
nurtured  by  the  work  of  the  proposed 
special  committee.  Among  the  many 
functions  of  the  committee  would  be  its 
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service  In  becoming  a  storehouse  ol 
knowledge  which  oould  be  drawn  upon 
for  future  policy  decisions. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
issue  of  captive  nations  presents  the 
world  with  a  crucible  In  which  the  basic 
Russian-American  conflict  Is  highlight- 
ed. For  It  L5  In  these  captive  nations  that 
the  central  Issue  between  the  East  and 
the  West  is  spotlighted— the  issue  of 
freedom  vers\is  slavery.  It  Is  here  that 
the  Kremlin  Is  most  sensitive  for  it  sits 
on  a  powder  keg  of  suppressed  nationali- 
ties, people  with  a  history  of  freedom. 
The  facts  about  these  captive  nations  ex- 
plode the  myth  of  alleged  So\'iet  co- 
hesJveness  and  show  It  to  be  a  monumen- 
tal piece  of  fiction. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  in  the  last 
Congress,  to  establish  and  recognize  this 
period  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week, 
I  am  very  privileged  and  pleased  to 
again  participate  in  such  recognition 
this  year. 

The  essence  of  our  previous  and  cur- 
rent action  Is  our  conscientious  attempt 
to  influence  the  restoration  of  the  funda- 
mental fnedoms  and  God-given  rights 
of  subjugated  peoples  now  living  a  ty- 
rannical existence  as  Communist  cap- 
tive nations. 

As  we  all  know.  In  numerous  and  re- 
petitive dc>cuments  and  agreements,  the 
great  powers  of  the  world,  including  So- 
viet Russia,  have  pledged  and  promised 
the  persecuted  peoples  of  these  nations 
the  return  of  their  natlMial  freedom  and 
personal  Ml>erties.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  attempted  to  have  these 
promises  carried  out  but  Russia  still 
denies  these  countries  the  right  of  free 
elections  and  independent  sovereignty. 

By  our  recurring  recognition  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  the  Communist  rulers 
will  be  continuously  and  emphatically 
reminded  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress that  no  firm  and  lasting  agree- 
ments for  peace  can  be  made  while  the 
world  remains  practically  half  free  and 
half  slave. 

By  our  action  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
can  be  concretely  convinced  this  Nation 
will  not  abandon  her  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  for  all  peoples 
and  the  (laptive  nations  themselves  will 
be  further  Inspired  to  remain  adamant 
In  their  determination  to  reject  any 
Communist  entreaties  for  cooperative  ex- 
istence under  the  Soviet  system. 

The  fact  and  the  truth  Is  that  the 
Russian  Kremlin  Is  solely  responsible  for 
the  inhmaan  slavery  being  imposed  upon 
the  brave  peoples  of  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Bulgaria  Hungary.  Riraiania,  and  all  the 
other  captive  countries.  It  Is  also  un- 
fortunat»;ly  true  that  we  have  suffered 
many  dtjastrous  propaganda  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

Not  the  least  of  the  purposes  of  our 
action  In  this  matter  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  Russians  in  their  own  most 
effective  field.  Unlike  their  multitudi- 
nous and  dclllful  distortions  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  \re  are  telling  the  truth. 
If  the  Kremlin  leaders  want  to  prove 
theh:  sincerity  In  seeking  peace  In  the 
world  then  let  them  simply  declare  free- 
dom for  the  captive  nations. 


That  is  the  first  and  fundamental  step 
that  must  be  taken  before  there  can  be 
any  reasonable  hope  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  peaceful  worW. 

Let  us  then  persevere  In  our  exercise  of 
every  possible  effort  to  speed  the  day  of 
liberation  for  the  heroic  people  of  the 
captive  nations. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  which  would 
create  a  special  Home  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
both  congressional  and  national  partici- 
pation In  this  year's  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

Although  the  language  of  the  various 
resolutions  submitted  along  these  lines 
may  vary — my  version  being  House 
Resolution  345— the  clear  intent  of  each 
is  to  once  again  restate,  in  no  uncertain 
language,  America's  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental right  of  self-determination  for 
all  peoples  and  a  determination  to  use 
that  principle  as  a  formidable  weapon 
In  the  cold  war. 

It  is  that  evidence  of  a  determination 
to  give  more  than  lipservice — no  mat- 
ter how  fluent — to  the  task  of  alleviating 
the  plight  of  the  billion  persons  around 
the  world  who  have  been  deprived  ol 
their  freedoms  by  the  tjTanny  of  com- 
munism, that  is  so  encouraging  In  what 
has  been  said  here  today  and  yesterday. 
I  would  hope  that  this  is  evidence  also 
of  OUT  long -delayed  recognition  of  the 
manner  in  which  creation  of  the  special 
committee  would  implement  our  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  all 
that  such  observance  brings  to  mind. 
Such  a  committee  would  give  concrete 
form  to  our  hoj)es  for  the  ultimate  free- 
dom and  welfare  of  those  captive  peo- 
ples, and  would  serve  not  only  as  an 
effective  marshaling  point  for  legisla- 
tive investigations  and  proposals  for  ad- 
vancing those  hopes,  but  also  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  Klirushchev  and  Mao 
that  we  do  not  now.  nor  shall  we  evw. 
write  off  the  captive  naticms.     Beyond 
that,  so  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
plight  of  others  less  fortunate  than  we, 
would  also  serve  to  help  us  better  appre- 
ciate our  great  Constitution — the  bul- 
wark of  our  own  liberties — and  to  renew 
our  determination  to  preserve  it  to  the 
end  that  it,  too,  does  not  perish.    With 
Moscow's  empire  rumbling  with  troubles, 
the  time  for  action  is  now. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Republic  and  Ite  Gov- 
ernment have  ever  in  mind  the  sad  fate 
of  the  captive  nations.  We  have  always 
wished  for  their  freedom  and  happiness, 
and  have  done  our  level  best  to  help  th«n 
in  their  struggle  for  their  freedom  and 
independence.  Unfortunately,  however, 
neither  these  nations  themselves,  nor  all 
the  good  win  on  our  part,  have  succeeded 
in  securing  their  freedom. 

An  of  these  nations  were  victims  of 
the  last  war.  and  they  all  lost  their  in- 
dependent existence  in  the  course  of  that 
war.  But  since  the  prin»e  purpose  of 
waging  that  war  was  to  secure  freedom 
and  democracy,  these  nations  naturally 
hoped  to  regain  their  freedom  after  the 
victory  of  democratic  forces  at  the  end 
of  that  war.  TTien.  all  of  a  sudden, 
through  the  deceitful  diplomacy  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  lights  went  out  in 
•11  parts  of  northern,  central,  and  south- 


eastern Europe  as  aU  these  regions  feU 
under  the  darimess  of  Soviet  domination. 
Soon  tl»e  Inxi  Curtain  was  imposed  be- 
tween these  countries  and  the  free  West, 
separating  them  from  the  rest  of  the 

world. 

That  unfortunate  situation  exists  to- 
day, and  more  than  100  million  people 
in  Europe  alone  are  captives  of  Commu- 
nist regimes  set  up  In  these  countries  by 
the  Soviet  Uni<m.  But  the  peoples  of 
these  countries,  the  captive  nations,  have 
not  gi\en  up  their  righteous  claim  to 
their  f  reedtxn.  and  we  on  the  solemn  ob- 
servance of  the  third  Captive  NaUons 
Week  hope  that  they  aU  attain  their  na- 
tional goals. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nine  Eu- 
ropean nations,  with  a  total  p<«)ulation 
of  abovit  90  millitMi,  were  overrun  by  th« 
Soviet  Union  as  the  result  of  the  last 
war.  Then  they  were  sealed  off  from  the 
free  worid  by  the  Iron  Curtain.  Since 
that  time,  for  almost  two  decades,  the 
Estoniiins,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  In 
northern  Europe,  the  Poles,  Czechoslo- 
vaks, and  Hungarians  In  centi-al  and 
ea&teni  Europe,  and  Albanians.  Bul- 
garians, and  Rumanians  In  the  Balkans 
have  been  captives  of  their  Communist 
governments  imposed  over  them  by  tlie 
Kremlin. 

The  friends  and  sympathizers  of  these 
nations  have  ceaselessly  worked  for  their 
liberation.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  de- 
mocracies have  been  carrying  on  inter- 
minable negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Government  for  the  betterment  of  the 
lot  of  these  captive  nations,  and  for 
their  eventual  liberation  from  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  It  Is  most  unfortimate 
that  all  negotiations  have  not  thus  far 
produced  the  desired  result,  but  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  of  this  country 
are  prayerful  that  the  freedom  of  these 
nations  will  be  secured  without  war.  and 
on  this  Captive  Nations  Week  let  us 
hope  that  this  human  and  humanitarian 
goal  can  be  attained. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  importance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  assumes  greater  significance  than 
ever  before. 

The  Ccanmimist -constructed  Berlin 
waU  dramatically  demonstrates  that  the 
Iron  Curtain  needs  concrete  and  mortar 
reinforcement  when  It  comes  In  close 
contact  with  the  civilization  of  the  free 
wwld.  The  valiant  stories  of  refi^ees 
risking  life  itself  to  surmount  such  bar- 
riers In  order  to  obtain  asylum  In  the 
free  world  are  adding  moving  chapters 
to  the  annals  of  himian  courage — as  well 
as  Communist  cruelty. 

We  know  that  congressional  recogni- 
tion of  the  plight  of  all  captive  nations 
causes  consternation  in  the  Kremlin  and 
offers  needed  hope  to  peoples  under  its 
subjugation.  In  this  way  we  pledge  our 
allegiance  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  which 
no  jK)wer  on  earth  has  been  able  to 
eradicate. 

Our  distinguished  wrfleague.  Repre- 
sentative Edward  J.  Derwiwski.  should 
be  commended  for  his  untiring  leader- 
ship in  preserving  and  promoting  the 
obsei-vance  of  this  important  week. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
given  this  statement  the  title  "Captive 
Nations  Week :  A  Time  erf  OwJortanitF.'' 
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This  is,  I  believe,  an  apt  title,  because 
the  commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  in  every  sense  a  "time  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

For  America  it  is  once  again  a  time  to 
serve  the  cause  of  human  freedom  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to  Com- 
munist tyrarmy  and  oppression. 

We  Americans  have  often  been  criti- 
cized for  taking  a  simplistic  view  of  world 
affairs.  Certainly  in  our  view  of  the 
Communist  bloc  this  generalization  is  by 
and  large  correct. 

All  too  often  we  have  been  inclined  to 
regard  the  Soviet  empire  as  a  massive, 
unfissionable  monolith. 

We  attribute  more  cohesiveness  to  the 
bloc  than  what  it  deserves. 

We  have  failed  to  focus  our  attention 
upon  the  forces  of  erosion  within  the 
Communist  bloc. 

We  have  failed  to  comprehend  the 
vitality  inherent  in  the  political  pro- 
cesses of  man  that  cause  diffusion  of 
power,  change,  and  adaptation  in  polit- 
ical systems. 

We  have  failed  to  understand  that  the 
Commiuiist  bloc  is  a  complex  of  national- 
ities who  are  responsive  to  deep-seated, 
historic  traditions  of  nationalism. 

We  have  failed  to  appreciate  that  in 
our  day  nationalism  is  still  a  powerful 
force  for  fragmentation,  a  force  no  less 
dynamic  today  than  in  the  American  his- 
toric experience  of  1776. 

Thus,  when  Tito  broke  from  Stalin's 
Cominform  in  1948.  we  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Similarly,  the  Polish  crisis  and 
Hungarian  revolt  of  1956  caught  lis  un- 
prepared. And  today,  we  have  yet  to 
assess  fully  the  vast  implications  of  the 
emerging  split  now  evident  between  So- 
viet Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania 
and  Communist  China  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  prop>ose  to  discuss  and  analyze 
all  the  centrifugal  forces  within  the 
Communist  bloc.  I  only  want  to  touch 
on  one:  the  E>ower  of  nationalism. 

Nationalism  is  anathema  to  Commu- 
nists. It  runs  directly  counter  to  all  basic 
Communist  dogma.  It  does  so,  because 
nationalism  is  essentially  a  separatist 
force,  and  separatism  means  disintegra- 
tion of  Communist  solidarity  which  in 
turn  means  diffusion  of  power  and  ulti- 
mately weakness. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  multi- 
national Soviet  state,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  preached  against  the  dangerous, 
disruptive  power  of  what  they  call  bour- 
geois nationalism.  They  have  desperate- 
ly tried  to  reconcile  the  forces  of  inter- 
nal Soviet  nationalism  with  the  spirit 
of  proletarian  internationalism.  Some- 
times, they  resorted  to  physical  force 
and  even  bloodshed  to  achieve  their 
goals.  Even  today  the  suppression  of 
nationalism  in  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
States.  Georgia,  Armenia  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Soviet  state  is  sometimes  ruthless 
and  harsh.  In  recent  weeks,  for  exam- 
ple, our  own  press  has  carried  many 
stories  of  mounting  Soviet  attacks  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Within  the  Communist  bloc  the  same 
eroding  force  of  nationalism  is  at  work. 
China  refuses  to  follow  Moscow's  lead. 
Albania  still  remains  hostile  and  un- 
reconciled. The  Poles,  Hungarians, 
Czechs.  Slovaks,  and  other  nationalities 


in  Eastern  Europe  seek  their  own  status 
within  the  rigid  structure  of  the  Com- 
munist commonwealth.  Poland  still 
seeks  to  maintain  a  measure  of  inde- 
pendence from  Moscow. 

What  binds  the  captive  peoples  to- 
gether in  their  hostility  toward  Moscow 
and  its  imperial  system  is  the  spirit  of 
nationalism. 

We  ought  to  understand,  therefore, 
that  nationalism  is  our  ally  in  the  cold 
war.  Indeed,  nationalism  is  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  reliable  allies. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  we  wish 
to  encourage  the  forces  of  political 
erosion  within  the  Communist  bloc,  if  we 
wish  to  weaken  world  communism  and 
put  it  where  it  belongs,  on  the  defensive, 
then,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the 
task  of  encouraging  the  forces  of  na- 
tionalism. 

Today  is  a  "time  of  opportunity"  to  do 
just  this. 

Our  opportunity  is  now  present  as 
we  once  again  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
must  reassure  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  that  we  are  aware  of  their  plight 
and  have  not  forgotten  them  when  they 
need  to  be  remembered  most.  We  must 
convince  them  of  our  conviction  that  the 
tragedies  of  the  past  will  not  continue 
to  be  tragedies  in  the  future,  and  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port all  of  these  Communist-enslaved 
peoples  until  they  have  won  the  freedom 
to  control  their  own  destinies  on  their 
own  soil. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  as  with  every  year  since  1959  we 
come  again  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  For  3  years  now  this  annual  ob- 
servance has  become  an  important  part 
of  our  national  observances.  Through 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  and  requested  to  des- 
ignate the  third  week  in  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week.  On  this  third  Captive 
Natiorvs  Week  may  its  observance  en- 
courage the  captive  peoples  in  knowing 
that  we  in  the  free  world  have  not  for- 
gotten them  and  may  it  serve  in  some 
measure  to  add  strength  to  these  peo- 
ples to  carry  on  under  the  weight  of  their 
burden  until  some  future  day  when  lib- 
erty and  freedom  may  come  to  their  cap- 
tive lands. 

This  outrageous  captivity  of  nine  vali- 
ant nations  throws  its  dark  shadow  over 
everyone  In  the  free  world  today.  Over 
100  million  people  are  imprisoned  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Another  17  million 
are  suffering  the  so-called  freedom  of 
East  Germany.  There  will  be  few  of 
those  long-suffering  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  will  hear,  or  even 
know,  that  we  are  remembering  them 
this  week,  but  to  those  few  who  do,  may 
the  knowledge  that  someone  really  cares 
enable  them  to  bear  up  still  longer  un- 
der the  heaviest  of  yokes. 

It  takes  a  little  effort  now  to  recall 
when  all  of  these  nations  were  free,  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  and  that  they  re- 
mained so  until  they  became  involved 
in  the  horrors  of  World  War  n.  Then, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  holocaust  from 
which  they  have  never  emerged. 

Khrushchev  and  his  company  of  plot- 
ters and  sadists  become  angry  and  vitu- 


perative at  our  reference  to  these  un- 
happy, enslaved  people  as  the  captive 
nations.  I^et  them.  The  truth  always 
hurts.  The  Red  masters  prefer  to  desig- 
nate those  imprisoned,  downtrodden 
groups    as    "people's    democracies." 

They  make  ostentatious  references  to 
their  sublime  happiness  and  deep  satis- 
faction with  their  existence  under  the 
Soviet  regime.  But  we  all  have  heard 
the  continuing  firsthand  accounts  from 
terrified  refugees  as  to  their  experi- 
ences— which  were  the  exact  opposite 
of  happy  ones.  We  have  heard  from  the 
very  lips  of  victims  that  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  expression  or  of  religion.  That 
they  have  no  self-determination.  That 
they  are  the  enslaved  minions  of  the 
Kremlin,  with  no  promise  from  their 
masters  of  release  from  their  involun- 
tary sad  plight.  They  know  not  where 
their  food  will  come  from  and  suffer  from 
malnutrition  and  near  starvation  while 
they  struggle  to  fill  the  Red  quotas. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  how  can  we 
say  we  are  really  freemen  until  the  foul 
shackles  of  these  ghoulish  "jaeople's 
democracies"  are  struck  and  relegated 
to  the  past. 

It  is  in  these  captive  nations  that  the 
central  issue  between  the  East  and  West 
is  brought  into  focus — the  Issue  of  free- 
dom versus  slavery.  It  Is  little  wonder 
the  Ki-emlin  is  so  sensitive  when  we  speak 
of  these  peoples  as  captive  because  the 
Reds  know  it  is  a  captive  of  suppressed 
nationalities  and  people  who  have  had  a 
liistory  of  freedom. 

On  this  observance  let  us  pray  that 
this  year's  may  be  the  last  and  that  there 
will  be  no  need  for  another  observance. 
Let  us  pray  that  before  another  July  our 
brothers  laboring  under  the  Soviet  im- 
posed captives  may  be  delivered  from 
this  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
most  significant  event  that  we  are  ob- 
serving here  this  week.  We.  as  a  nation 
and  the  leader  of  the  free  nations,  are 
stating  to  the  world  that  we  recognize 
and  find  untenable  the  plight  of  the 
more  than  100  million  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  We  are  telling  the  captive  na- 
tions that  the  principles  and  freedoms 
that  this  country  has  so  long  fought  for 
shall  not  be  denied  them.  We  are  tell- 
ing them  that  we  realize  that  the  hope 
and  desire  for  freedom  still  lives  in  their 
hearts,  and  that  we  shall  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  them  throw  off  the  cruel 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  communism. 

Communism  only  exists  and  maintains 
its  power  by  the  use  of  brute  force. 
Events  in  Hungary,  Tibet,  East  Ger- 
many, China.  Cuba,  and  every  other 
Communist-dominated  country  confirm 
this  truth.  Communism  feeds  off  the 
people,  destroying  the  freedom  and 
fundamental  liberties  that  men  through- 
out the  ages  have  striven  for.  When 
we  point  out  these  truths  about  commu- 
nism to  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  such 
events  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  we  are 
striking  a  blow  for  freedom  that  is  con- 
firmed in  its  importance  by  the  angry 
and  vehement  reaction  of  Khrushchev 
and  his  puppets. 

Here  is  the  glaring  weakness  of  com- 
munism: It  can  never  succeed  as  long 
as  the  people  of  this  earth  desire  free- 
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dom  and  the  basic  right  of  determining 
for  themselves  the  system  of  government 
under  which  they  shall  live. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  must 
be  made  clear  as  to  what  we  are  doing 
to  aid  these  captive  nations.  It  Is  our 
Nation's  task  and  duty  to  affirm  the  fact 
that  the  freedom  and  Independence, 
denied  them  by  communism,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  them.  It  is  further  our  Na- 
tion's task  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
weaken  the  hold  that  the  Communist 
puppet  governments  and  their  Soviet 
bosses  have  over  the  captive  nations. 

The  United  States  must  show  by  word 
and  deed  that  we  are  completely  op- 
ix>sed  to  communism.  We  must  stop 
trading  with  these  Communist  govern- 
ments or  acting  in  any  way  which  would 
appear  to  recognize  their  control  over 
the  captive  nations.  Such  trade  and  ac- 
tion allows  the  Communist  dictators  to 
extend  their  control  over  the  economy 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  while  it  also 
strengthens  regimes  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  the  total  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  freedom  that 
it  stands  for. 

In  our  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  belief 
that  freedom  will  be  restored  to  the  cap- 
tive nations,  we  only  work  against  this 
purpose  when  these  captive  nations  see 
us  trading  and  consorting  with  the  very 
Communists  that  we  declare  we  are  op- 
posed to. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  brave  people 
In  the  captive  nations  who  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  brutal  yoke  of  Soviet  control. 
There  are  no  more  vigorous  opponents 
of  communism  than  those  people  who 
have  lived  under  and  experienced  the 
oppressiveness  of  communism.  In  my 
own  district  there  are  many  folks  who 
have  known  communism  and  have  fled 
from  their  homelands  rather  than  relin- 
quish their  freedom. 

In  one  Instance  just  recently  I  talked 
with  some  folks  back  home  who  had 
recently  returned  from  visiting  relatives 
In  Czechoslovakia.  They  told  me  of  the 
continued  determination  of  the  Czech 
people  to  once  again  take  their  place  in 
the  world  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. They  also  told  me  of  the  disillu- 
siorunent  and  disbelief  for  the  Czech 
people  that  we  would  trade  with  any 
of  the  hated  Communists. 

The  history  of  the  captive  nations' 
struggle  for  freedom  Is  an  inspiring  one. 
Even  though  Communist  dictators 
have  used  every  cruel  and  barbaric 
means  to  destroy  these  people's  sense  of 
freedom  and  national  pride,  they  have 
not  succeeded.  The  United  States  has 
a  moral  responsibility  to  the  captive  na- 
tions to  fight  against  communism  and 
its  tyranny  with  all  Its  power. 

Mr.  YATES.  Three  years  ago  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  and  a  congressional 
resolution  designated  the  third  week  in 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  At  this 
time  we  solemnly  renew  our  pledge  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  all  captive  people 
for  freedom,  for  liberty,  for  independ- 
ence. 

Although  our  independence  was  won 
nearly  200  years  ago,  Americas  mission 
of  working  for  self-determination  and 
Uberation  from  foreign  domination  re 
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the  Iron  Curtain.  The  sadness  of  their 
plight  is  evident.  Thirteen  million  al- 
ready have  fled  from  Communist - 
controlled  countries.  Their  reports  all 
tell  us  that  their  countrymen  are  ever- 
hopeful  that  freedom  will  replace  the 
tyranny  vmder  which  they  now  exist. 

Our  observance  of  Captive  Natloivs 
Week  Is  more  than  an  annual  oflBcial 
expression  of  "good  luck,  we  are  with 
you."  It  is  a  solemn  public  reminder  of 
our  continuing  desire  to  find  ways  in 
which  this  hope  of  freedom  can  be  made 
a  reality. 

America,  indeed  the  entire  free  world, 
cannot  and  will  not  rest  easily  while 
such  oppression  exists  in  these  countries. 
Freedom  has  been  our  heritage;  we  cele- 
brate Captive  Nations  Week  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  these  nations 
will  regain  the  freedom  which  they 
possessed  and  enjoyed  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Captive 
Nations  Week  is  now  a  traditional  ob- 
servance in  this  House.  I  trust  this  will 
always  be  so  while  there  are  nations  en- 
slaved by  Communist  tyrarmy.  It 
should  be  our  principal  hope,  however, 
that  the  reasons  for  this  observance  will 
disappear,  and  that  all  the  peoples  we 
salute  this  week  will  be  free  and  restored 
to  their  rightful  places  among  the  com- 
munity of  independent  nations. 

Until  this  day  arrives,  it  Is  fitting  for 
this  body  to  pause  In  its  work  to  ac- 
knowledge the  plight  of  these  peoples, 
and  to  harden  our  resolution  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

When  we  contemplate  what  life  is  like 
in  the  captive  nations,  many  of  our  own 
problems  appear  very  small.  We  are  a 
happy  people  living  in  the  mightiest  and 
most  prosperous  Nation  on  earth.  We 
are  free  to  come  and  go  as  we  please,  to 
say  what  we  think,  and  to  choose  our 
government.  We  are  conscious  of  our 
faults,  but  we  have  the  means  and  will 
to  correct  them,  not  in  violence,  but  in 
deliberations  between  reasonable  citi- 
zens channeled  through  orderly  processes 
of  a  government  founded  on  prmciples 
that  respect  the  rights  of  every  mdivid- 
ual  and  of  every  point  of  view. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  life  is  color- 
less and  harsh.  The  necessities  of  life 
are  barely  provided.  None  dare  raise  his 
voice  in  protest  for  fear  of  terrible  re- 
prisal. Only  one  slate  is  presented  at 
elections,  a  cruel  travesty  of  free  ballot- 
ing. The  people  are  treated  like  herds 
of  cattle,  ciphers  to  be  shifted  at  the 
whims  of  the  State. 

Let  us  be  grateful  for  what  we  have. 
Let  us  take  this  time  to  pledge  anew  our 
dedication  to  freedom  and  our  determi- 
nation to  press  for  the  ultimate  victory 
of  freemen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  debates  heard  in  this  Chamber 
when  it  first  was  opened  for  occupancy 
HI  years  ago  was  over  the  issue  of  grant- 
ing ofBcial  sanctuary  in  our  country  to 
the  great  Hungarian  patriot  and  free- 
dom-fighter, Kossuth.  He  and  a  band 
of  loyal  followers  sought  refuge  on  our 
shores  from  Russian  tyranny.  A  few  of 
our  19th-century  counterparts  feared 
we  might  offend  the  Kremlin  should  we 
grant  it  to  him  with  our  oflBcial  con- 
gressional blessing. 


Eventually,  of  course,  Kossuth  and  his 
fellow  patriots  were  accorded  an  open- 
armed  welcome  in  the  noblest  tradition 
of  our  liberty-loving  land. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  rid  our- 
selves of  the  Inhibitions  which  troubled 
some  Members  of  that  earlier  Congress. 
I  rise  in  the  House  today— In  accord  with 
a  resolution  adopted  under  President 
Elsenhower  3  years  ago  and  observed 
every  July  since — to  speak  in  behalf  of 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

Three  years  ago  the  Soviet  reaction 
to  Captive  Nations  Week  was  swift  and 
angry.  Khrushchev  was  alarmed  at  our 
audacity  in  demanding  genuine  self-de- 
termination for  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain peoples.  He  was  genuinely  afraid 
that  we  were  headed  down  the  road  of 
liberation.  But,  on  this  fourth  observ- 
ance of  the  week,  will  Khrushchev  take 
note?  Will  he  dismiss  our  gesture  as  an 
empty  one? 

Next  year  at  this  time  what  new  names 
will  be  added  to  the  long  and  tragic  roll 
of  once-free  nations  in  Communist 
thrall?  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Poland. 
Ukraine,  Latvia,  Czechoslovakia,  Esto- 
nia, White  Ruthenia,  East  Germany, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Ko- 
rea, Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia. 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and  others. 
Will  Laos  have  sunk  under  Communist 
waves  before  Captive  Nations  Week  1963 
arrives? 

Do  we  in  this  House  have  the  moral 
stamina  to  insist  that  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  be  created  by 
this  Congress  to  evaluate  the  positive 
role  we  can  play  In  restoring  these  na- 
tions' right  of  self-determination?  The 
resolution  which  would  create  such  a 
committee,  which  would  be  tangible  evi- 
dence to  freedom  lovers  everywhere  that 
the  United  States  is  determined  that  the 
world  will  not  continue  half  slave  and 
half  free,  that  resolution  has  been  quietly 
shelved  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Our  words  today  are  written  on  the 
wind  for  all  the  actual  aid  they  give 
those  millions  of  men  and  women  liv- 
ing under  Communist  subjugation  They 
have  had  their  hearts  lifted  by  our  words 
before,  and  their  hopes  dashed  by  om- 
legislative  inaction  and  the  lethargy  of 
our  administrative  branch. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  to 
demand  that  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
port the  resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

The  ghost  of  Kossuth  stalks  this  hall 
today. 

I  hope,  in  deep  sincerity,  that  we  will 
find  the  courage  in  our  hearts  to  help 
restore  to  the  full  dignity  of  free  citizen- 
ship in  free  nations  those  suffering  peo- 
ple who  are  now  the  abject  peons  ol 
Commimist  colonialism. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  more  than  100  million  people 
in  Europe  who  are  kept  in  captivity  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  of  Communist 
totalitarianism.  The  Albanians,  Bul- 
garians, and  Rumanians  in  the  Balkans, 
the  Czechoslovaks.  Hungarians,  and 
Poles  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  people  of  the  three  Baltic  coun- 
tries— Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithu- 
anians— constitute  the  captive  nations. 
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Each  of  these  captive  nations  has  had 
its  own  and  distinct  national  history; 
each  in  its  own  way  has  contributed  to 
the  common  pool  of  European  culture 
and  thus  enriched  the  civilization  there. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  case 
of  Poland.  Poland  has  been  the  gate- 
way through  which  Western  ideas  have 
entered  Eastern  Europe.  The  Polish 
people  have  fought  for  the  ideal  of  free- 
dom in  their  own  country  and  abroad — 
in  this  country  during  the  American 
Revolution,  in  Hungary  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  in  1848,  at  Monte 
Csissino  in  1943.  Twice  within  6  years 
this  generation  of  Poles  has  risen  in  de- 
fense of  their  liberty  at  immense  cost — 
once  in  1939  when  the  Polish  cavalry 
charged  the  German  tanks.  Once  in 
1945  when  virtually  the  entire  non-Com- 
munist resistance  movement  rose  in 
Warsaw  while  the  Red  army  waited  in 
the  suburbs  until  the  Nazis  had  exter- 
minated them.  The  democratic  forces 
of  the  West  declared  war  upon  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  save  Poland.  The  loss  of  Po- 
land was  a  grave  blow  to  Jie  leaders  of 
Western  demo<  racies.  It  is  against  this 
background  that  we  in  the  West  feel 
particularly  moved  over  the  sad  fate  of 
the  Poles. 

During  World  War  n  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  suffered  more  than 
the  actual  combatants.  Although  many 
lost  all  their  worldly  possessions,  they 
clung  to  hopes  of  regaining  their  free- 
dom after  the  war.  The  tragedy  is  that 
these  victims  of  Nazi  and  Communist  op- 
pression did  not  regain  their  freedom. 
The  most  elementary  human  rights  are 
denied  to  these  people  by  their  new  mas- 
ters, the  Moscow-trained  Communists. 
Even  before  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
some  of  these  captive  nations  were  al- 
ready caught  behind  the  then  shaping 
Iron  Curtain.  Such  was  the  lot  of  the 
Poles  and  Rumanians.  Gradually,  simi- 
lar fates  fen  to  others,  and  when  the 
war  was  over,  nearly  all  eastern,  central, 
and  southern  Europe  was  under  Soviet 
domination.  In  1947  and  1948  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  were  captured  by  the 
Soviets,  and  the  Iron  Curtain  extended 
to  the  west  of  these  countries.  By  early 
1948,  a  third  of  Europe's  territory  and 
about  a  fourth  of  Europe's  population 
were  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Since  then  this  situation  has  not 
changed,  though  the  Hungarians  and 
the  Poles  tried  to  shake  off  the  Com- 
munist yoke.  The  Hungarians  i>aid 
dearly  for  their  serious  attempt  in  1956, 
but  the  Poles  have  fared  better  in  their 
claim  for  some  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity. Their  mass  demonstrations  and 
orderly  resistance  to  oppressive  com- 
munism has  proven  more  successful. 
The  laboring  class  hsis  received  some 
recognition  and  has  regained  some 
rights.  Politically,  Polish  leaders  have 
become  less  dependent  upon  the  Krem- 
lin. All  this  is  to  the  credit  of  the  long 
suffering  Polish  people.  Of  course,  they 
still  suffer  under  Communist  tyranny  as 
do  the  peoples  in  other  satellite  coun- 
tries. On  this  solemn  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  let  us  all  hope 
and  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  these 
peoples  from  Communist  tyranny. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ob- 
serving the  Captive  Nations  Week,  of- 
ficially and  solemnly,  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  this  country  steadfastly 
cling  to  the  time-honored  and  long- 
tested  American  tradition  and  policy. 
The  spirit  and  the  very  core  of  that  pol- 
icy is  to  express  our  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy for  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
peoples,  to  aid  them  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, to  champion  their  righteous  cause, 
and  to  condemn  the  oppressors  of  these 
peoples. 

For  nearly  two  decades  9  nations  with 
a  total  population  of  nearly  90  million 
in  northern,  central,  eastern,  and  south- 
ern Europe  have  been  captives  in  their 
homelands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  Czecho- 
slovaks, Estonians.  Hungarians,  Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians.  Poles,  and  Ru- 
manians differed  from  each  other  in 
many  ways,  but  they  all  were  one  in  their 
appreciation  of  freedom  and  in  their 
readiness  to  fight  and  die  for  their  in- 
dependence. They  did  fight,  and  millions 
of  them  died  in  defense  of  freedom,  but. 
as  they  wjre  no  match  to  the  aggres- 
sive might  and  the  deceitful  methods  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  all  fell  victims  of 
Soviet  communism  as  the  result  of  the 
last  war.  All  efforts  on  their  part  and 
on  the  part  of  their  friends  in  the  West 
have  failed  to  secure  their  freedom.  We 
all  hope  and  pray  that  future  efforts  to 
free  these  nations  from  Communist  to- 
talitarian tyranny  will  succeed  and  they 
will  regain  their  freedom. 


THE    HANPORD  NEW  PRODUCTION 
REACTOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  ZandtI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Friday,  July  13,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  made  some  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  concerning  some 
amendments  which  he  favors  to  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  in  order  to  authorize 
arrangements  for  800.000  kilowatts  of 
electrical  generating  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor.  I  wish 
to  advise  all  members  of  the  House  that 
I  shall  oppose  these  amendments.  I 
shall  oppose  construction  of  generating 
facilities  at  Hanford,  as  I  did  last  year, 
and  I  shall  urge  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  with  me,  as  they  did  last  year. 

In  order  to  explain  my  position  to  my 
colleagues,  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  make 
a  brief  statement  pointing  out  the  basic 
issues,  the  grave  defects  in  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  scheme,  the  dangers  of 
tliis  public  power  precedent,  and  the  need 
for  more  careful  congressional  consider- 
ation. 

Last  year,  on  three  separate  occasions, 
the  House  of  Representatives  rejected  a 
proposal  to  add  generalin?  facilities  to 
the  Hanford  new  production  reactor. 
The  House  spoke  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally, and  I  thought  that  its  decision 
would  be  accepted  as  final. 

However,  the  proponents  of  the  new 
production  reactor  scheme  have  come 
back.   I  regret  that  the  House  must  once 


again  debate  this  controversial  subject. 
But  I  believe  the  Ho\ise  should  stand 
firm  and  insist  t2iat  Its  decision  of  last 
year  not  be  circumvented. 

SAMK    BASIC  ISSUES 

The  basic  issues  before  the  House  this 
year  are  the  same  as  last  year.  First, 
should  the  new  production  reactor, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  AEC,  be  used  to  gen- 
erate over  800,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
power?  Second,  should  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  be  r>ermitted  to 
expand  its  operations  by  adding  for  the 
first  time  800,000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity generated  by  steam  from  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned reactor?  Third,  does 
Bonneville  have  authority  to  enter  this 
field?  Fourth,  will  this  project  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  further  encroachment 
of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  into  private 
business? 

The  proponents  maintain  that  this  is  a 
local  venture,  and  that  the  public  versus 
private  power  issue  has  been  eliminated. 
However,  as  I  shall  show,  this  is  still 
tm  AEC -owned  reactor,  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  the  real 
party  in  interest.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  still  the  guarantor  of  this  proj- 
ect, in  spite  of  tlie  efforts  of  the  pro- 
ponents to  disguise  that  fact. 
ocrxcTS  IN  Ttn.  schems 

The  scheme  advanced  by  the  propo- 
nents this  year  may  superficially  seem 
more  palatable  than  last  year's.  How- 
ever, let  me  point  out  two  grave  defects: 

First.  The  whole  scheme  will  be  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  because  the  AEC  will 
sell  the  steam  at  less  than  cost.  In  de- 
termining the  price  to  charge  for  steam, 
AEC  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
$25  to  $68  million  spent  to  convert  the 
reactor.  The  construction  costs  of  the 
new  production  reactor  have  Increased  by 
more  than  $50  million  since  last  year 
when  the  House  considered  this  project. 
Most  of  these  increases  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  steam  generating  fea- 
ture, and  included  in  the  cost  of  any 
steam  sold. 

Second.  The  taxpayer  may  be  asked 
to  bail  out  this  project  if  it  turns  sour. 
There  is  a  provision  that  the  Bonneville 
Administrator  may  terminate  the  agree- 
ment prior  to  commencement  of  com- 
mercial operation  if  he  determines  that 
continuation  "could  no  longer  be  eco- 
nomically justified. "  In  such  event  the 
Government  must  reimburse  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System — 
WPPSS — for  all  obligations,  costs,  and 
expenses  paid.  There  is  also  an  option 
for  the  Government  to  purchase  the 
plant  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  provides  still  another  opportunity 
for  bailout  and  passing  the  buck  to  the 
taxpayer. 

VfK  IS  TBE  KBAL  PABTT  IM  INmSST 

Under  the  proposed  scheme,  the 
WPPSS  will  own  the  generating  facili- 
ties, but  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration will  be  the  real  party  in  interest. 
WPPSS  will  deliver  all  its  output  to 
Bonneville.  Bonneville  will  contract  to 
deliver  firm  power  to  the  WPPSS  par- 
ticipants, even  though  it  will  receive 
fluctuating  power.  The  operation  of  the 
new  production  reactor  may  be  subject  to 
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technical  dlfBculties  and  It  will  be  regu- 
larly shut  down  to  remove  the  plutonium 
producing  fuel  elements.  The  amount 
of  firm  power  that  Bonneville  will  be 
obligated  to  deliver  to  WPPSS  will  not 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  variable 
power  which  Bonneville  receives  from 
the  new  production  reactor  generating 
facilities.  If  the  new  production  reactor 
produces  only  100,000  kilowatts.  Bonne- 
ville will  still  be  obliged  to  deliver 
whatever  amount  corresponds  to  the 
expenses  incurred  by  WPPSS  for  con- 
structing and  operating  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  generating  facilities. 
In  such  event,  Bonneville  will  be  forced 
to  raise  its  rates,  or  operate  at  a  greater 
deficit.  BPA  is  the  essential  party  to 
this  scheme  and  will  be  exposed  to  tre- 
mendous risks.  It  is  the  real  party  in 
interest. 

DANCEmOUS    PRECEDENTS 

Heretofore  Bonneville  has  only  en- 
gaged In  hydro  projects.  This  will  be  its 
first  association  with  a  steam-generating 
plant.  This  scheme  can  be  used  as  a 
precedent  by  Bonneville  for  adding  other 
steam  plants  to  the  system.  On  the  na- 
tional level,  this  scheme  will  serve  as  an 
even  more  dangerous  precedent  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  large-scale  com- 
mercial atomic  powerplants. 

CXTESOIT    CONGREMIONAL   CONSIDEEATION 

In  spite  of  these  important  basic  issues, 
these  grave  defect*  in  the  scheme,  and 
these  dangerous  precedents,  Congress  has 
not  given  this  complicated  scheme  thor- 
ough consideration.  A  deliberate  at- 
tempt was  originally  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents to  avoid  congressional  author- 
ization. As  I  explained  to  the  House  by 
my  statements  on  May  15  and  17.  the 
new  production  reactor  advocates  were 
planning  to  use  back-door  tactics  to 
frustrate  the  intent  of  Congress  clearly 
expressed  last  year. 

However,  on  July  6.  the  Comptroller 
General,  In  a  significant  opinion,  held 
that  congressional  Intent  cannot  be  so 
hghtly  disregarded.  After  reviewing  the 
legislative  history,  he  held  that  AEC  must 
obtain  congressional  authorization  before 
proceeding  with  the  proposed  leases  and 
contracts  with  the  public  power  groups. 
Let  us  consider  the  extent  of  the  con- 
gressional review  this  year. 

First.  Consideration  by  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  AEC  authority:  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee hurriedly  scheduled  hearings  on 
July  10  and  11,  and  on  July  12.  voted  out 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  11974  to  authorize 
AEC  to  proceed.  That  amendment  will 
soon  be  presented  to  the  House  for  Its 
sober  consideration.  It  Incorporates  by 
reference  complicated  program-justifica- 
tion data,  which  were  not  even  finalized 
until  July  13,  and  were  disclosed  publicly 
for  the  first  time  In  the  Congressional 
Record  distributed  Saturday.  July  14. 

Should  a  responsible  Member  of  Con- 
gress be  expected  to  vote  on  such  a  com- 
plicated scheme  on  such  short  notice, 
after  such  hurried  committee  considera- 
tion? 

Second.  The  Interior  Committee  has 
not  considered  Bonneville  commitments. 
The  only  consideration  given  this 
scheme  has  been  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee during  the  past  7  days,  and  an  earlier 
review  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 


before  the  terms  were  finalized  and  be- 
fore the  opinion  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  which  has 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Deptu"t- 
ment  of  Interior  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  has  been  by- 
passed. 

The  basic  questions  remain:  Does  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  have 
authority  to  enter  the  steam  generating 
field?  Does  it  have  authority  to  make 
these  commitments? 

When  we  analyze  the  proposed  con- 
tracts and  other  arrangements,  we  see 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion is  the  real  party  in  interest,  and 
must  absorb  many  risks.  It  contracts 
to  deliver  firm  power,  regardless  of  the 
success  of  the  variable  input.  If  the 
new  production  reactor  fails  to  deliver 
as  hoped,  BPA  must  increase  its  rates  or 
absorb  the  loss,  with  possible  serious 
effects  on  Its  entire  system.  And  yet,  the 
Interior  Committee  has  not  reviewed  the 
Bonneville  risks,  the  dangers  to  the 
Bonneville  system,  or  the  significance 
of  this  scheme  as  a  precedent  for  future 
Bonneville  action. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
who  are  experts  on  AEC  matters,  can 
recommend  approving  these  arrange- 
ments for  AEC  if  they  care  to  do  so. 
But  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  not  experts  on  matters  of  power  dis- 
tribution and  the  Bonneville  system. 
What  are  the  views  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  concerning  the  risks  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  ? 

This  whole  scheme  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
and  only  then  by  the  House  itself. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When  the  new  production  reactor 
generating  facilities  are  considered 
again  by  the  House,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  remember  last  year's  debate  and  to 
bear  in  mind  the  following  points: 

First.  The  basic  issues  are  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Second.  The  proposed  scheme  has 
serious  defects. 

Third.  The  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration is  the  real  party  in  interest. 

Fourth.  The  authority  of  Bonneville 
to  assume  these  risks  is  doubtful. 

Fifth.  The  generation  of  commercial 
power  from  this  Government-owned  re- 
actor would  create  dangerous  precedents. 

Sixth.  Congress  needs  more  time  to 
study  this  proposal,  including  review  by 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 


LEGISLATIVE  DISTRICTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
LMr.  Meader]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  tables  and  other 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
matter  which  I  think  Is  of  surpassing 
importance  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  indeed  to  the  cause  of 
self-government  by  the  people  through 
elected  representatives. 

I  refer  to  a  decision  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on 
March  26  of  this  year,  being  No.  6  in  the 
October  term  of  1961,  Charles  W.  Baker, 
et  al.,  appellants,  against  Joe  C.  Carr, 
et  al. 

That  decision  is  reported  in  369  U.S. 
355.  It  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
decisions  affecting  the  structure  of  our 
Government  that  has  been  made,  at 
least  in  my  lifetime.  It  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  ought  to  be  discussed  as 
widely  as  possible  among  constitutional 
lawyers  and  it  certainly  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  rather  lengthy  decision  and  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  that  it  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  reason  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  had  a  number  of  copies  of  this 
decision  printed  as  a  committee  print 
and  it  is  available. 

In  the  decision  of  Baker  against  Carr. 
there  were  a  number  of  opinions.  The 
majority  opinion  was  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan.  Concvuring  opinions 
were  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  and  Mr.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart.  There  was  a  very  vigorous 
dissent,  and  I  must  say  a  very  learned 
and  scholarly  dissent,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  concurred  In  by  Justice 
Harlan.  I  believe  that  opinion  is  essen- 
tially the  latest  recent  Important  func- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  prior  to 
his  illness  and  his  failure  to  participate 
currently  in  the  affairs  of  the  Court. 

Because  there  were  so  many  decisions 
and  because  the  Judges  themselves  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree  on  Just 
what  the  court  decided,  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  describe  it.  Basically,  however,  the 
court  held  that  the  individual  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  go  into  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  challenge  the  districting 
of  legislative  districts  for  the  State  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
legislative  districts  were  challenged  on 
the  basis  that  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
had  failed  to  observe  the  requirements 
of  the  Tennessee  constitution  and  that, 
therefore,  districts  existed  which  were  in 
great  disproportion  with  respect  to  the 
population  within  each  district,  some 
being  large  and  some  being  small;  and 
that  that  situation  deprived  the  plain- 
tiffs of  their  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection  of  the  law  under  the  14th 
amefidment. 

In  the  decision  of  Justice  Potter 
Stewart,  which  Is  one  of  the  briefest  de- 
cisions, he  denied  that  the  decision  was 
as  far  reaching  as  some  might  have 
claimed,  and  In  essence  held  that  the 
court  decided  just  three  things.  I  want 
to  read  that  because  I  think  his  decision 
probably  oversimplifies  the  matter.  He 
said  the  court  decided  three  things,  and 
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I  quote  from  page  1  of  his  concurring 
decision : 

The  oowt  today  decides  ttiree  things  and 
no  more: 

(a)  That  the  court  poeseaeed  jiirLKlictlon 
of  the  subject  matter, 

(b)  That  a  Jiistlclable  cause  of  action  is 
stated  upon  which  appellants  would  be  en- 
titled to  appropriate  relief,  and 

(c)  That  the  appellants  have  standing  to 
challenge  the  Tennessee  apportionment 
statutes. 

Prom  time  immemorial  elected  repre- 
sentatives, engaged  in  the  art  of 
compromise,  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  of  proper  representation  of 
sovereign  citizens.  This  problem  has 
been  difficult  and  complex.  Proper, 
balanced  representation  has  been  elusive. 
Efforts  to  achieve  it  have  often  resulted 
in  awkward,  logically  indefensible,  and 
sometimes  even  ridiculous  geographical 
areas  for  elected  representative  dis- 
tricts. 

Partisan  political  power  has  without 
exception  been  employed  by  those  pos- 
sessing it  to  perp)etuate  or  enhance  the 
authority  of  their  party.  Frequently, 
this  has  led  to  excesses,  which  have  been 
a  part  of  our  political  history  so  long 
as  to  have  resulted  in  coining  a  sp>ecial 
word — "gerrymandering." 

This  is  an  evil  since  it  is  a  departure 
from  balanced  representation. 

Theoretically  in  representative  gov- 
ernment, each  legislative  representa- 
tive should  speak  for,  in  behalf  of.  or 
represent  an  approximately  equal  num- 
ber of  either,  first,  inhabitants;  second, 
citizens;  third,  qualified  electors;  or 
fourth,  qualified  electors  who  actually 
vote. 

To  the  extent  that  an  elected  repre- 
sentative represents  more,  or  less,  people 
than  another  representative — there  is  a 
distortion  of  representative  government. 
Consequently,  some  sovereign  citizens 
are  overrepresented  and  some  under- 
represented.  The  underrepresented  suf- 
fer a  dilution  of  their  political  power 
and  the  overrepresented  enjoy  more 
political  power  than  tliey  are  entitled  to. 

This  proposition  is  not  subject  to  dis- 
pute. 

But  who  is  to  decide  the  matter  of 
overrepresentation  or  underrepresenta- 
tion? 

Until  March  26.  1962.  it  had  been  clear 
that  this  power  of  decision  rested  with 
the  sovereign  citizens  and  was  exercised 
by  them  in  the  same  fashion  as  they 
exercized  all  their  other  powers  of  self- 
government — through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, or  in  some  cases  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision. 

If  elected  representatives^  fail  to  ex- 
press and  execute  the  will  of  those  they 
represent,  the  remedy  is  plenary,  and 
decisive — defeat  at  the  polls.  Or  citi- 
zens may  institute  basic  changes  in  fun- 
damental law  by  constitutional  action. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Republic,  even  before  the  adoption  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  this  principle  pre- 
vailed. 

Now  the  appointed,  nonelectlve  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  through  a  distorted 
stretching  of  the  eqt»l  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment  presumes  to 
usurp  from  the  people  the  right  and 
power  to  determine   their   representa- 


tion— through  their  only  participation 
in  the  governmental  process — their  vote; 
by  judicial  fiat  they  propose  to  describe 
representative  areas — within  States  for 
State  legislatures  and  nationally  for  the 
organ  of  the  people  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  an  epochal  development  in  the 
course  of  American  history  and  indeed 
in  Xi\e  history  of  self-government  in  all 
civilization. 

I  must  say  that  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  aspects  of  Baker  against  Can- 
is  whether  the  holding  apphes  only  to 
State  legislatures  or  also  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Justice  Brennan  on 
page  23  of  his  opinion  refers  to  the 
guaranty  clause  cases  and  the  other 
political  question  cases.  I  quote  the 
following: 

•  •  *  it  Is  the  relationship  between  the 
Judiciary  and  the  coordinate  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  not  the  Federal 
judiciary's  relationship  to  the  States,  which 
gives  rLbe  to  the  polltlcai  question. 

I  must  point  out  that  it  was  only  State 
legislative  districts  which  were  involved 
in  the  Baker  against  Carr  decision,  and 
the  statement  I  just  read  from  Justice 
Brennan  would  seem  to  indicate  his  opin- 
ion that  what  applied  to  the  redistricting 
of  State  legislatures  did  not  apply  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
recognized  that  a  political  question  might 
exi.st  between  two  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  point  out  that  there  are  other 
important  distinctions  between  the  dis- 
tricting for  State  legislatures  and  the 
districting  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  Under 
article  I,  section  4.  of  the  Constitution 
the  matter  of  choosing  representatives  is 
set  forth,  and  I  read  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  The  Times.  Places  and  Manner  of 
holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, phall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter 
such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of 
chuslng  Senators. 

And  again  section  5  of  article  I: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elec- 
tions, Returns  and  Qualifications  of  Its  own 
Members.  •  •  • 

Now  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  supervise  in  a  sense  the 
establishment  of  congressional  districts, 
which  is  granted  to  the  States.  So  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  in  an 
essential  way  important  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  its  own  organizational  struc- 
ture. 

The  important  thing  is  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  see  at  this  p>oint,  we  in  Congress 
should  take  no  action  whatsoever  until 
we  can  be  sure  of  the  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion in  Baker  against  Carr  on  our  own 
organizational  structure  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  congressional  districts. 

The  quotation  by  Justice  Brennan  was 
similar  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  in  a  concurring  opinion  which 
I  read: 

I  put  to  one  side  the  problems  of  politi- 
cal questions  Involving  the  distribution  of 
power  between  this  Court,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Chief  ExecuUve.  We  have  here  a  phase 
of  the  recxirrlng  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  State  agencies. 


Notwithstanding  the  statement  of 
Justice  Douglas  or  the  statement  of 
Justice  Brennan,  the  Federal  district 
courts  around  the  country  have  com- 
menced to  entertain  suits  to  redraw  the 
lines  of  congressional  districts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan  a  suit 
was  commenced  in  the  Federal  district 
court  on  June  29  of  this  year.  Under 
leave  to  include  extraneous  matter,  I 
shall  include  various  papers  filed  in  that 
suit.  The  case  is  entitled  "Donald  A. 
Calkins  and  Karl  J.  Jacobs  Against 
James  M.  Hare,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Michigan" : 

us.  District  CotrxT,  Kastckn  Distkict  or 
MiCHiOAN.  Som-HntN  E>itision — CiTU.  No. 
22720 

(Donald   A.   Calkins   and   JTarl  J.  Jacobs. 
plaintiffs  T.  James  M.  Hare,  secretary  of  state 
for  the  State  of  Michigan,  defendant.) 
coMPLAiirr 


The  Jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  invoiced 
under  title  28.  United  States  Code,  sections 
1343  and  2281.  this  being  a  suit  In  equity 
authorized  by  law  to  be  brought  to  redress 
the  deprivation  under  color  of  law.  statute, 
regulation,  custom,  and  usage  of  a  state 
of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
viz.  sections  1981.  1983.  and  1988  of  Utle  42 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  equal  rlghu 
of  citizens  and  of  all  other  persona  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  as 
hereinafter  more  fully  appears. 

// 

Plaintiffs  further  show  that  this  Is  a  pro- 
ceeding lor  a  declaratory  Judgment  and  in- 
junction under  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  2201.  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
r  question  In  actual  controversy  between  the 
parties,  to  wit:  whether  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing the  election  of  Memt>ers  of  the  U£. 
House  of  RepresentaUves  from  disUicU  ex- 
tremely disproportionate  in  the  number  of 
qualified  electors  resident  in  said  districts 
violates  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

in 

All  of  the  parties  to  this  action  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  are  residents  and  domiciled  In  said 
State. 

IV 

Plaintiffs  bring  this  action  in  their  own 
behalf  and  in  behalf  of  all  others  simUarly 
situated  with  respect  to  the  matter  here 
Involved.  They  are  so  numerous  as  to  make 
it  impracticable  to  bring  them  all  before 
the  court.  There  being  common  questions 
of  law  and  fact,  a  common  relief  being 
sought,  as  will  hereinafter  more  fully  ap- 
pear, plaintiff  presents  this  action  as  a  class 
suit,  pursuant  to  rule  23 (a)  ot  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
V 

That  the  defendant,  h.  his  official  capacity 
as  secretary  of  state,  is,  under  the  Michigan 
election  law,  being  Act  118.  PA.  of  1954.  as 
amended,  '•tho  chief  election  offlcial  of  the 
State."  having  "supervisory  control  over  local 
election  officials  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties"  under  the  provisions  of  "such  law" 
(sec.  21.  Election  Law;  C.L.  1948.  168.21; 
M.S.A.  6.1021);  and  In  that  capacity  is 
charged  with  the  duty,  among  others,  of  giv- 
ing notice  of  elections  of  US.  Representa- 
Uves (sec.  648.  Election  Law:  Ci.  1948. 
168.648);  of  receiving  the  nominating  peti- 
tions, or  filing  fees,  of  candidates  for  SUte 
office,  including  Ui>.  Representatives,  in  dls- 
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tricts  comprising  more  than  one  county  (sec. 
133.  Election  Law;  C.L.  1948.  168.133;  UBJi. 
6.1133);  of  certifying  the  names  of  those 
candidates  who  haw  duly  filed  for  nomina- 
tion (sec.  562.  Election  Law;  CX.  1948, 
168  552;  USA.  6.1652);  of  approving  the 
sufficiency  of  ballots  and  of  correcthig  errors 
therein  (sec.  711.  taection  Law;  Ci..  1948, 
168.711;  M.S.A.  6.1711);  and  of  IssiUng  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  candidates  for  UjS. 
House  of  Representatives  (sec.  142,  Election 
Law,  C.L.   1948.   168.142;    MJ3.A.  6.1142). 

VI 
■  That  Act  20,  P.A.  1931.  as  amended  by 
Act  64.  P-A.  1951  (Ci.  1948.  sec.  3  21;  M.S.A. 
4.21)  divided  Michigan  into  18  congressional 
districts  which  did  not  contain  "•  •  •  as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of 
Inhabitants."  as  required  by  Title  2.  United 
States  Code,  section  3. 

VII 

That  the  legislat«re  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  failed  to  reapportion  the  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  decennial  Federal  census  of 
1980  and  that  this  omission  has  com- 
pounded the  disparate  division  existing  un- 
der the  apportionment  of  Act  64.  PA.  1951. 

VIII 

That  the  congressional  districts  under  Act 
64,  P.A.  1951  and  as  presently  constituted 
are  not  based  upon  any  lawfully  pertinent 
factor  or  rule  of  classification,  and  said 
scheme  of  representation  Is  wholly  arbitrary, 
whimsical  and  capricious  as  the  1960  census 
population  figures  for  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts clearly  demonstrate,  to  wit : 


District: 

Ist.- 

2d--. 

3d-.. 

4th.. 

5th-. 

6th-. 

7th-. 

8th-. 

9th-. 
10th_. 
11th-. 
12th-. 
13th- 
14th. 
15th- 
16th_ 
17th- 
18th. 


Population 
...    283.302 

—  483,343 
.—  427,899 

—  366.991 
__-  461.906 

623.842 

..-  664,556 
...  398. 106 

312.854 

308.917 

240,831 

177.431 

268.040 

462.  192 

337,017 

803,436 

.„-  512.752 
690.583 


IX 

That  the  plaintiffs  are  residents  and  quali- 
fied voters  In  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  population  of  which  is  better  than 
double  the  population  of  nine  of  the  other 
congressional  districts  and  better  than  four 
times  the  population  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District. 

X 

That  the  leglslaiture  has  failed  to  provide 
a  19th  District  for  the  additional  seat  In 
Congress  to  which  Michigan  became  en- 
titled under  the  1980  census,  and  that  as 
a  result  the  teat  will  be  filled  by  an  electlon- 
at-large  with  the  overrepresented  districts 
thereby  securing  even  more  representation. 

XI 
That  Act  64,  PA.  1951  has  placed  the 
plaintiffs  and  all  others  similarly  situated 
in  a  position  of  constitutional  inequality 
vis-a-vis  voters  hi  the  irrationally  favored 
districts  and  has  denied  the  plaintiffs  and  all 
other.'*  SimUarly  situated  their  fair  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress,  "a  right  inesti- 
mable to  them  Mid  formidable  to  tyrants 
only."  ] 

1  XII 
That  Act  64,  PA.  1951  effected  an  appor- 
tionment so  devoid  of  basic  fairness  as  to 
deprive  the  plaintiffs  «ind  all  others  similarly 
situated  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  to  the 


(Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
absence  of  reapportionment: 

(a)  Plaintiffs  and  all  others  similarly 
situated  v^ll  continue  to  be  denied  the 
"equal  protection  of  the  laws; " 

(b)  Plaintiffs  and  all  others  similarly 
situated  will  continue  to  be  denied  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  as  guaranteed 
by  article  IV,  section  4  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(c)  Plaintiffs  and  all  others  similarly 
situated  will  continue  to  be  effectively  and 
Increasingly  deprived  of  an  effective  vOlce  in 
their  government,  substantially  disfran- 
chised, and  subject  to  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation. 

xni 

Plaintiffs,  and  all  those  similarly  situated 
and  affected,  on  whose  behalf  this  suit  is 
brought,  are  suffering  Irreparable  injury  and 
are  threatened  with  Irreparable  injury  In 
the  future  by  reason  of  the  acts  herein  set 
forth.  They  have  no  plain,  adequate  nor 
complete  remedy  to  redress  the  wrongs  and 
Illegal  acts  herein  complained  of  other  than 
this  suit  for  a  declaration  of  rights  and  an 
injunction. 

XIV 

There  is  between  the  parties  an  actual 
controversy,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

Wherefore,  plaintiffs  respectfully  pray  that 
upon  filing  this  complaint  the  Court  advance 
this  cause  on  the  docket  and  order  a  speedy 
hearing  on  this  action  according  to  law,  and 
that  upon  such  hearing: 

1.  That  the  court  convene,  pursuant  to 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  section  2284.  a 
three- judge  court;  such  court  to  hear  and 
determine  the  issues  presented  by  this 
complaint. 

2.  That  the  court  adjudge,  decree  and  de- 
clare the  rights  and  legal  relations  of  the 
parties  to  the  subject  matter  here  In  contro- 
versy, in  order  that  such  declaration  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  final  Judgment 
or  decree. 

3.  That  the  court  enter  a  Judgment  or  de- 
cree declaring  Act  64.  P.A.  1951  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  that  said  Act  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  (institution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

4.  That  the  court  issue  a  preliminary  in- 
junction, to  become  permanent  on  final 
hearing,  restraining  and  enjoining  the  de- 
fendant from  Issuing  election  notices  for  the 
election  of  the  United  States  Representatives 
from  the  present  congressional  districts  or 
performing  any  other  acts  requisite  to  the 
holding  of  elections  from  said  districts  \mtll 
reapportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  last  decen- 
nial Federal  census. 

5.  That  the  court  order  and  direct  defend- 
ant to  declare  and  conduct  the  1962  con- 
gressional elections,  primary  and  general,  on 
an  at-large  basis,  and  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  and  appropriate  thereto,  and  to 
continue  such  method  of  election  imtil  such 
time  as  the  legislature  has  effected  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  congressional  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  decennial  census  and 
in  such  manner  as  will  Insure  equal  repre- 
sentation for  all  citizens. 

6.  And  that  the  court  grant  such  other 
and  further  relief  as  may  be  Just,  equitable 
and  proper. 

E>onald  A.  Calkins. 
E>ONALO    A.    Calkims, 
Karl  J.  Jacobs, 
Kael  J.  Jacobs. 

Dearborn.  Mich, 
Dated:  June  28.  1962. 

DONAIJ)    A.    Calkiks, 
Attorney  /or  Plaintiffs.  Dearborn.  Mich. 

AmOAVIT 

Donald  A.  Calkins  and  Karl  J.  Jacobs, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  say  that  they 
are  the  plaintiffs  In  the  above-entitled  cause 
and  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts 


hereinbefore  set  forth;  that  they  have  read 
and  signed  the  foregoing  complaint  and  that 
the  contents  thereof  are  true  of  their  own 
knowledge,  except  as  to  those  matters  stated 
to  be  on  information  and  belief,  and  as  to 
such  matters  they  believe  them  to  be  true. 
Donald  A.  Cai^kims. 
Karl  J.  Jacobs. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  to  be  before  me,  this 
28th  day  of  June  1962,  AX>. 

Hasold  B.  Goodall, 
Notary  Public.  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  September  5.  1964. 

UOTION    rOR    PRKLIMINAaT    INJUNCTION 

Come  now  plaintiffs,  Donald  A.  Calkins  and 
Karl  J.  Jacobs,  and  move  the  court  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  in  the  above-entitled 
cause  enjoining  the  defendant,  James  M. 
Hcjre,  his  agents,  servants,  employees,  aiKl 
attorneys,  from  issuing  election  notices  for 
the  election  of  U.S.  Representatives  from  the 
present  congressional  districts,  approving  or 
preparing  ballots  for  such  election,  or  per- 
forming any  other  acts  requisite  to  the  hold- 
ing of  primary  or  general  elections  from  said 
districts  until  reapp>ortioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  last  decennial  Federal  census  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  districts  as  nearly 
equal  In  population  as  is  practicable  and 
ordering  an  election  on  an  at-large  basis 
until  such  reapportionment  has  been  con- 
stunmated. 

The  grounds  In  support  of  this  motion 
are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  present  congressional  districts 
are  extremely  disproportionate  In  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  electors  resident  In  said 
districts. 

2.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  failed  to  reapportion  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  decennial  Federal  census 
of  1960  and  that  this  omission  has  com- 
pounded the  disparate  division  existing  un- 
der the  apportionment  of  Act  64,  P.A.  1951. 

3.  That  the  plaintiffs  are  residents  and 
qualified  voters  in  the  16th  Congressional 
District,  the  population  of  which  Is  better 
than  double  the  population  of  nine  of  the 
other  congressional  districts  and  better  than 
four  times  the  population  of  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District. 

4.  That  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  reapportion  the 
congressional  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
1960  decennial  Federal  census  and  correct 
the  Inequities  under  the  apportionment  of 
Act  64,  P.A.  1951  has  placed  the  plaintiffs 
and  all  other  similarly  situated  in  a  position 
of  constitutional  Inequality  vis-a-vls  voters 
In  the  districts  with  small  populations  and 
thereby  denies  the  plaintiffs  and  all  others 
similarly  situated  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Unless  restrained  the  defendant  will  Im- 
mediately proceed  to  conduct  the  elections 
of  U.S.  Representatives  from  the  present 
congressional  districts. 

Immediate  and  Irreparable  lajury,  loss  and 
damage  will  result  to  the  plaintiffs  by  rea- 
son of  the  threatened  action  of  the  defend- 
ant, as  more  particularly  appears  In  the  ver- 
ified complaint  filed  herein.  The  plaintiffs 
have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

If  this  preliminary  Injunction  be  granted, 
the  Injury,  If  any,  to  the  defendant  herein, 
If  final  Judgment  be  in  his  favor,  will  be 
Inconsiderable  and  will  be  adequately  In- 
demnified by  bond. 

Donald  A  Calkins, 
Attorney  for  plaintiffs. 

Dated:  June  28,  1962. 

AFnOAVIT     IN     SUPPORT     OF     MOTION     FOR     PRI- 
UMINART  INJUNCTION 

Donald  A.  Calkins,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
on  oath  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  plaintiffs 
In  the  above  entitled  cause  and  is  acting  as 
the  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  and  that  he 
has  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  set  forth 
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In  the  attached  Motion  for  Preliminary  In- 
junction; that  he  has  read  and  signed  said 
Motion  and  that  the  contents  thereof  are 
true  of  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  those 
matters  stated  to  be  on  Information  and  be- 
lief, and  as  to  such  matters  he  believes  them 
to  be  true. 

Donald  A.  Calkins. 
Attorney  for  plaintiffs. 
Sworn  and  subscribed   to  before  me   this 
28th  day  of  June  1962. 

Harold  B.  Goodell, 
Notary  Public,  Wayne  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  September  5.  1964 

I,  John  J.  Ointher,  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Ck)urt  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mich- 
igan, do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  and 
foregoing  is  a  true  and  full  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal complaint;  "Motion  for  preliminary  in- 
junction; in  the  matter  of  Donald  A.  Calkins 
and  Kart  J.  Jacobs  v.  James  M.  Hare,  Civil 
Case  No.  22720"  now  remaining  among  the 
records  of  the  said  court  in  my  ofBcf. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
the  aforesaid  court  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  this 
6th  day  of  July  AJD.  1962. 

John    J.    Ginthkh, 

Clerk. 
By     Helen  Cokbin, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

ANSWEK     IN     opposition     TO     MOTION     FOK 
PBELIlIINAaT     INJUNCTION 

Now  comes  James  M.  Hare,  secretary  of 
state  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  defendant 
in  the  above  entitled  cause,  by  Prank  J. 
Kelley.  attorney  general,  and  Eugene 
Krasicky,  solicitor  general  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  files  this  answer  In  opposition 
to  the  motion  for  preliminary  Injunction 
to  restrain  said  defendant  from  Issuing 
election  notices  for  the  election  of  U.S.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  present  congressional 
districts,  approving  or  preparing  ballots  for 
such  election,  or  performing  any  other  acts 
requisite  to  the  holding  of  primary  or  gen- 
eral elections  from  said  districts  until  re- 
apportioned on  the  basis  of  the  last 
decennial  Federal  census  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  provide  districts  as  nearly  equal  in 
population  as  practicable,  and  ordering  an 
election  on  an  at-large  basis  until  such 
reapportionment  has  been  consummated. 

Act  116,  PA  1954,  as  amended,  being  CLS 
1956    §  168.1,    et   seq.;    MSA    1956    Rev.    Vol 
I  6.1001,  et  seq.,  is  known  as  the  Michigan 
election  law. 

Notice  of  the  primary  election  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  office  of  congressman  must 
be  given  by  the  secretary  of  state  not  more 
than  90  days  (May  7,  1962)  and  not  less 
than  60  days  (June  7.  1962)  prior  to  the 
August  primary  (August  7,  1962).  Notice  of 
the  primary  election  for  office  of  congress- 
man has,  of  course,  already  been  given  as 
required  by  sections  538  and  653  of  the 
Michigan  election  law. 

Petitions  for  nomination  as  candidate  for 
the  office  of  congressman  were  due  on  the 
7th  Tuesday  (June  19,  1962)  preceding 
the  August  primary  (August  7,  1962)  under 
section  113  of  the  Michigan  election  law 
The  last  day  for  filing  has  expired. 

Ballots  are  required  to  be  printed  and  to 
be  filed  In  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  at 
least  10  days  from  the  date  of  the  primary 
election.  Proof  copies  are  required  to  be 
served  upon  the  secretary  of  state.  See 
section  565  of  the  Michigan  election  law. 
The  secretary  of  state  Is  In  receipt  of  proof 
copies  from  almost  one-half  of  the  Michigan 
counties,  in  that  absent  voters'  ballots  are 
sought  to  be  made  available  by  July  15, 
1962.  The  law  authorizes  electors  who  ex- 
pect to  be  absent  from  the  polls  on  election 
day  to  secure  absentee  ballots  at  any  time 


during  the  76  days  preceding  the  election 
until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  date  of  the  election. 
Section  759  of  the  Michigan  election  law. 

E>efendant  Hare  admits  that  the  present 
congressional  districts,  based  upon  the  1960 
census,  are  disproportionate  in  the  number 
of  persons  living  in  said  congressional  dis- 
tricts. The  1962  Michigan  Legislature  has 
failed  to  reapportion  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  1960  Federal  decennial  census  so 
that  the  19th  congressional  scat  was  to  be 
tilled  by  an  election  at  large 

Defendant  has  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
plaintiffs  being  residents  and  qualified  elec- 
tors In  the  16th  Congressional  District  al- 
though he  admits  that  the  i>opulatlon  of  the 
16th  Congressional  District  Is  much  greater 
than  any  other  congressional  district  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Act  20,  PA  1931,  as  amended  by  Act  64, 
PA  1961,  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
By  law  the  legislature  can  correct  the  mal- 
apportionment of  Michigan  congressional 
districts,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  Michigan 
Legislature  is  still  in  session  as  of  this  date. 
this  court  should  consider  directing  the 
Michigan  Legislature  to  reapportion  the 
Michigan  congressional  districts  so  that,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  each  district  is  equal  In 
population. 

Traditionally,  Michigan  has  had  a  Septem- 
ber primary  prior  to  the  codification  of  the 
Michigan  election  laws  in  1954.  The  State 
primary  election  was  held  in  September  In 
each  even-numbered  year.  See  Act  51,  PA 
1925,  as  amended,  and  particularly  section 
6  of  chapter  2  of  part  III  thereof,  being  CL 
1948  §  156.1. 

The  legislature,  if  It  were  to  reapportion 
the  Michigan  congressional  districts  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  under  the  test  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  could  like- 
wise provide  for  a  special  primary  in  Sep- 
tember of  1962  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Congressman. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  a  tempo- 
rary Injunction  at  this  time  In  that  this 
court  should  afford  a  reasonable  but  definite 
time  for  the  legislature  to  reapportion  the 
congressional  districts  and  to  enact  appro- 
priate changes  In  the  Michigan  election  law 
to  provide  for  a  September  primary  election 
for  the  nomination  to  the  office  of  Congress- 
man, and  pending  this  action  by  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature,  this  court  should  reserve 
jurisdiction  In  this  matter. 

Frank  J.  Kellkt, 

Attorney  General. 
By   Eugene  Krasickt, 

Solicitor  General. 

Dated:  July  9,  1962. 

NOTICE  or   HEARING   ON   MOTION    TO  INTERVENE 
AS    A    DETENDANT 

To:    Donald    A.    Calkins.    Esq.,    1226    South 
Monroe  Boulevard,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and 
Hon.    Prank    Kelley,    attorney    general. 
State  capltol.  Lansing.  Mich. 
Please  take  notice  that  the  attached  mo- 
tion   to    Intervene    as    a    defendant    in    the 
above-entitled  action  will  be  brought  on  for 
hearing  before  the  judges  of   the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mich- 
igan. Southern  Division,  in  their  courtroom 
in  the  Federal  building  In  the  city  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  July  10,  1962,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m..  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  coun- 
sel may  be  heard. 

Richard  C.  Van  Dusen, 
Otic  of  the  Attorneys  for  Applicant  for 
Intervention. 

MOnON   TO    INTERVENE   AS    A    DEFENDANT 

Alvln  M.  Bentley  moves  to  Intervene  as  a 
defendant  in  this  action,  pursuant  to  rule 
24,  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  in  or- 


der to  oppose  plaintiffs'  "Motion  for  pre- 
liminary injunction"  and  to  otherwise  de- 
fend this  action,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
representation  of  his  Interest  by  existing  par- 
ties is  or  may  be  Inadequate  and  that  he 
will  or  may  be  bound  by  a  judgment  In  this 
action,  as  appears  from  applicant's  affidavit 
attached  hereto.  Also  attached  hereto  are 
applicant's  proposed  "Answer  to  the  com- 
plaint" and  "Answer  to  the  motion  for  pre- 
liminary Injunction"  filed  herein. 

Richard  C.  Van  Dusen, 

Philip  Weiss, 

Norman  L.  Des  Jardins. 

Attorneys  for  Applicant. 
Dickinson.  Wright,  McKean  &  Cudlip. 

Of  Counsel  for  Applicant 


AinoAvrr  or  alvin  m. 
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Alvln  M.  Bentley,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
posed and  says: 

1.  Deponent  Is  a  resident  and  registered 
elector  of  the  city  of  Owosso  situated  in 
Shiawassee  County  In  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan. 

2.  Said  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  as  established  by  Act  64,  P.A.  1951, 
pursuant  to  title  2  U.S.C.A.,  section  2a  con- 
sists of  the  counties  of  Gratiot,  Saginaw. 
Clinton.  Shiawassee.  Ionia,  and  Montcalm. 
According  to  the  1960  decennial  census  the 
population  of  said  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict varied  less  than  10  percent  from  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  statutes  cited 
above  and  the  provisions  of  the  Michigan 
election  law  (Act  116,  P.A.  1954),  there  will 
be  elected  in  1962  from  said  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  one  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  pursuant  to  the  same  statutes,  there 
will  also  be  elected  from  17  additional  con- 
gressional districts  in  Michigan  17  additional 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  In  November  1962.  pursuant  to  the 
statutes  above  cited,  there  will  also  be 
elected  from  the  State  of  Michigan  at  large 
a  19th  Representative  In  Congress. 

5.  In  June  1962,  as  a  result  of  consider- 
able time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  supporters,  deponent  filed  with  the 
defendant.  James  M.  Hare,  secretary  of  state, 
petitions  qualifying  deponent  as  a  candidate 
for  nomination  by  the  Republican  Party  for 
the  office  of  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Michigan  at  large. 

6.  Deponent  is  informed  and  believes  that 
only  one  person  similarly  qualified  as  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  by  the  Democratic 
Party  for  the  office  of  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Michigan  at  large. 

7.  Pursuant  to  the  statutes  cited  above, 
deponent  and  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  described  above  will  be  the  only 
candidates  whose  names  will  be  printed  on 
the  ballots  of  their  respective  parties  for 
nomination  as  Representatives  In  Congress 
at  large  at  the  primary  election  to  be  held 
August  7,  1962.  and,  barring  unforeseen 
events,  they  will  be  the  only  candidates  of 
their  respective  parties  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  at  large  in  the  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  November  6,  1962. 

8.  If  the  relief  sought  by  plaintiffs  in  the 
above  entitled  action,  to  wit:  "That  the  court 
order  and  direct  defendant  to  declare  and 
conduct  the  1962  congressional  elections,  pri- 
mary and  general,  on  a  at-large  basis  •  •  •" 
were  granted,  deponent  and  other  citizens 
and  electors  of  said  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan  would  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  and  be  represented  by 
a  single  representative  In  Congress  elected 
from  said  district  alone. 

9.  If  said  relief  sought  by  plaintiffs  were 
granted,  deponent,  who  is  now  the  only  can- 
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dldate  for  the  nomination  of  hU  party  for 
Representative  in  Congress  at  large  from  the 
State  oi  Michigan,  would  be  significantly  af- 
fected and  the  character  of  the  election  In 
which  he  has  qualified  to  participate  would 
be  matarlally  altered. 

10.  Neither  the  plaintiffs  nor  the  defend- 
ants nioned  above  have  interests  similar  to 
deponent  and  neither  can  nor  will  adequate- 
ly represent  the  interests  of  deponent  In 
this  proceeding. 

Alvin  M.  Bentlet. 


ANSWER  TO  MOTtON  TOR   PRELIMINART 
INJUNCTION 

Alvln  M.  Bentley,  Intervenor  herein,  an- 
swering plaintiffs'  motion  for  preliminary 
Injunction,  respectfully  requests  that  the 
same  b»  denied  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  TTe  motion  is  not  timely.  The  election 
process  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  and  mate- 
rially .liter  is  well  underway.  Numerous 
candidates,  including  Intervenor,  have  filed 
nominating  petltloriB  and  the  last  date  for 
filing  same  has  pasned.  At  least  two  of  the 
acts  sought  to  be  enjoined,  the  issuing  of 
election  notices  and  the  preparation  of  bal- 
lots, have  already  been  performed  by  the 
defendant  secretary  of  state.  To  Interrupt, 
terrain  ite  and  retommence  said  election 
process  on  a  dlfferemt  basis,  as  a  result  of  a 
motion  for  preliminary  Injunction,  would 
cause  great  confusion  and  Irreparable  harm. 

2.  If  the  preliminary  relief  sought  by 
plaintiffs  were  granUed,  all  Michigan  citizens 
Including  intervenor  would  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  elect  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress by  districts  In  1962.  The  right  to  elect 
by  districts  is  as  important  an  attribute  of 
representative  government  and  effective  rep- 
resentation as  tbe  population  criterion 
urged  by  plaintiffs. 

3.  It  would  be  inequitable  to  candidates 
who  have  sought  election  either  by  district 
or  at  large  to  change  the  basic  character  of 
the  entire  congressional  election  process  in 
medias  res. 

4.  This  court  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  presented  In  the  complaint 
and  the  complaint  does  not  present  a  justici- 
able controversy.  If  new  congressional  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  dra**n.  it  should  be  done  by  a 
new  State  law  providing  for  such  redlstrlct- 
ing  or  as  the  result  of  enactment  of  a  new 
Federal    law    making    provision    therefor. 

Richard  C.  Van  Dusen. 

Philip  Weis. 

Norman  L.  Des  Jardins, 

Attorneys  for  Intervenor. 
Dickinson,  Wright.  McKean. 
&  CcDLir, 

O/  Counsel  for  Intervenor. 

answeh  to  complaint 
For  his  answer  to  plaintiffs'  complaint  in- 
tervenor sajrs : 

1.  Intervenor  denies  that  this  court  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  present- 
ed by  plaintiffs'  complaint. 

2.  Intervenor  denies  that  plaintiffs'  com- 
plaint presents  a  controversy  cognizable  by 
this  (ourt. 

3.  The  allegations  of  paragraph  3  are  ad- 
mitted. 

4.  Intervenor  admits  that  the  persons  in- 
teres-.ed  In  this  action  are  so  numerous  as 
to  make  It  impracticable  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  court,  but  Intervenor  denies  that 
plaintiffs  will  fairly  and  adequately  represent 
the  interests  of  all  who  will  or  may  be  af- 
fected by  this  action. 

5.  The  allegations  of  paragraph  5  are  ad- 
mlttfKl. 

6.  Intervenor  admits  that  Act  64,  P.A.  1951, 
divided  the  State  of  Michigan  into  eighteen 
congressional  districts.  Intervenor  denies 
that  title  2,  United  States  Code,  section  3, 
makes  any  requirement  with  respect  to  said 
districts  for  the  reason  that  said  section  ex- 


pired by  its  own  limitation  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Reapportionment  Act  of  June 
18.  1929,  c.  28.  46  Stat.  21,  Utle  2.  United 
States  Code  2a.  See  US.CA.,  section  3.  1961 
Cvim.  Annual  Pocket  Part. 

7.  Intervenor  denies  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  failed  to  reap- 
portion the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  decen- 
nial Federal  census  of  1960  and  avers  that 
the  legislature  has  done  so  but  that  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  has  vetoed  each  bill 
presented  to  him. 

8.  On  Information  and  belief  Intervener 
admits  the  population  figures  set  forth  In 
paragraph  8.  The  remaining  allegations 
thereof  are  denied. 

9.  On  information  and  belief  Intervenor 
admits  tUe  allegations  of  paragraph  9. 

10.  Intervenor  admits  that  no  bill  creating 
a  19th  Congressional  District  has  become  law 
in  Michigan  and  that  the  nineteenth  seat 
win  be  filled  by  election  at  large  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  section  2a. 

11.  Intervenor  denies  the  allegatlona  of 
paragraphs  11  through  14,  both  inclusive,  of 
plaintiffs'  complaint. 

Wherefore,  intervenor  respectfully  requests 
that  plaintiffs'  complaint  be  dismissed. 
Richard  C.  Van  Dusen. 
Philip  Weiss, 
Norman  L.  Des  Jardins, 
Attorneys  for  Intervenor. 
Dickinson,  Wright,  McKean  &  Cudlip, 

Of  Counsel  for  Intervenor. 

Filings-proceedings 

June  29,  1962:  Complaint  filed — summons 
Issued. 

June  29,  1962:  Motion  of  plaintiff  for  pre- 
liminary injunction — filed. 

July  2,  1962:  Order  of  reassignment  filed 
and  entered.     Thornton  J.  Smith,  Jr. 

July  5,  1962:  Order  of  designation  for 
Judges  O'SuUivan,  Smith,  Roth — filed  and 
entered.     Miller.  CJ. 

July  5,  1962:  Notice  of  hearing  on  motion 
for  preliminary  Injunction  filed. 

July  10.  1962 :  Answer  In  opposition  to  mo- 
tion for  preliminary  Injunction  filed. 

July  10.  1962:  Motion  of  Alvin  M.  Bent- 
ley to  Intervene  as  defendant  filed — Shearing 
July  10.  1962. 

July  10.  1962:  Motion  to  Intervene  heard 
and  granted.  Motion  for  preliminary  in- 
junction heard  and  denied.  O'SuUivan,  C.J., 
Smith.  J..  Roth,  J. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia  a  suit  was 
commenced  in  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia  by  James  P.  Wesberry,  Jr.,  and 
Candler  Crim.  Jr..  against  S.  Ernest  Van- 
diver,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Ben  W.  Portson,  Jr.,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

A  decision  was  rendered  in  that  court 
by  a  three- judge  court.  Justices  Tuttle 
and  Bell,  circuit  judges;  and  Morgan, 
district  judge.  A  rather  well-considered 
opinion,  it  seems  to  me,  was  filed  in  that 
case,  in  which  relief  was  denied,  in  the 
last  30  days. 

Under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted,  I  include  the  text  of  that  opin- 
ion at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
UNrTED  States  or  America,  Northern  Dis- 
trict or  Georgia 

I,  C.  B.  Meadows,  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  and  fore- 
going Is  true  and  full  copy  of  the  original 
order  of  dismissal  in  the  case  of  Wesberry,  et 
al.  V.  Vandiver,  et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  7889, 
now  remaining  among  the  records  of  the  said 
court  in  my  office. 


In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
the  aforesaid  court  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  this  6th 
dav  of  July  AX).  1962. 

C.  B.  Meadows, 

Clerk. 
[SsALl  By  Sammy  Godset, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

In  th«  vs.  Distbict  Court  roR  the  North- 
laN   District  or  Georgia,   Atlanta  Divi- 
sion— Civil  Action  No.  7889 
James  P.  Wesberry.  Jr.,  and  Candler  Grim. 
Jr..  plaintiffs  v.  S.  Ernest  Vandiver,  as  Gover- 
nor  of   the   State   of   Georgia   and    Ben   W. 
Fo^tson.   Jr.,    as -secretary   of   the   State    of 
Georgia,  defendants;  before  Tuttle  and  Bell, 
circuit  Judges;  and  Morgan,  district  judge.) 
Circuit  Judge  Bell : 

This  Is  the  third  in  a  series  of  sulu  filed 
In  this  court  immediately  following  the  de- 
cision   of   the    Supreme   Court   In    Baker   v. 
Carr,  1962.  369  U.S.  188,  82  8.  Ct.  691,  7  L.  Ed. 
663.     In  Sanders  v.  Gray,  N.D.  Ga.,  1962,  303 
F.  Supp.   158,'  we  struck  down  the  Georgia 
county  unit  system  of  primary  elections  in 
the  form  In  which  It  then  existed  because  of 
resulting    invidious    discrimination    to    the 
plaintiffs    who    were    residents    of    Pulton 
County.     Then  in  Toombs  v.  Fortson,  Civil 
Action   No.   7883,   N.D.    Ga.,    1962,   F.   Supp  , 
again  on  the  basis  of  resulting  Invidious  dis- 
crimination, we  found  the  general  assembly 
of   Georgia   to    be    malapportloned   and   re- 
quired apportionment  of  at  least  one  body  of 
the  assembly   according  to  population.     In 
that  case,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  struck 
down  the  statut?  requiring  the  election  of 
senators    on    a    rotation    basis    among    the 
counties    in    each    senatorial    district.     We 
withheld  Injunctive  and  other  relief  pending 
action  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  State 
officials,  executive  and  legislative,  before  the 
1963  session  of  the  general  assembly  appro- 
priate to  ending  the  proscribed  discrimina- 
tion.   Our  action  in  each  of  these  cases  was 
premised  on  the  denial  to  plaintiffs  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Plaintiffs  here  are  residents  and  qualified 
voters  of  Fulton  County,  Oa.,  and  as  such 
are  entitled  to  vote  In  the  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  Members  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia.  They  likewise  premise 
their  cause  on  the  14th  amendment,  seeking 
the  Invalidation  of  the  Georgia  statute 
which  sets  up  the  districts  for  the  election 
of  the  10  Members  of  the  House  from 
Georgia  and  which  provides  the  method  of 
election.  Georgia  Code,  section  34-2301. 
They  contend  also  that  this  statute  is  void 
as  being  contrary  to  article  I,  section  2  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
provides  that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  by  the  people .» 
Jurisdiction  and  three-Judge  status  are 
based  on  title  28,  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, sections  1343.  2201-2202.  2281.  2284, 
and  43  United  States  Code  Annotated,  sec- 
tions 1983  and  1988.  Injunctive  relief  is 
sought  against  the  defendants,  the  Governor, 
and  secretary  of  state  of  Georgia,  to  the  end 
that  no  elections  may  be  held  except  on  a 
State-at-large  basis  pending  redlstricting  on 
"an  equitable  and  representative  "  basis. 

Georgia  was  awarded  two  Members  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
under  the  act  of  April  14,  1792,  which  ap- 
portioned Representatives  among  the  several 
States.     1  Stat.  253  (1792).    The  number  of 


iNow  pending  on  appeal  In  the  Supreme 
Court. 

•  "The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  eecond 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States." 
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Bepresentatlves  allocated  to  Georgia  In- 
creased gradually,  btised  on  population,  from 
two  to  nine  under  the  census  of  1830.  2  Stat. 
669  (1811):  3  Stat.  661  (1822);  4  Stat.  S16 
(1832).  And  elections  in  scxne  States  were 
on  a  district  basis  but  in  Georgia  and  in 
some  of  the  other  States  they  were  on  a 
State-at-large  basis  for  nearly  50  years. 
Congress,  in  1842,  provided  that  Representa- 
tives, where  a  State  was  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative,  should  be  elected 
from  districts  composed  of  contiguous  terri- 
tory, equal  In  number  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  a  State  might  be  en- 
titled with  no  one  district  electing  more 
than  one  Representative.  5  Stot.  491  (1842). 
Georgia  set  up  the  district  system  In  1843 
based  on  the  1840  census  and  has  adhered 
to  It  at  all  times  since  then.  Including  the 
election  of  Members  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  during  the 
period  of  secession.  Georgia  Code,  1881,  page 
12. 

Districts  were  not  required  by  the  Appor- 
tionment Act  of  1862.  9  Stat.  433  (1852), 
but  were  again  required  In  1862.  12  Stat.  572 
(1862).  In  1872  another  element  was  added 
to  the  system.  Not  only  must  each  district 
be  of  contiguous  territory  but  also  of  an 
equal  number  of  Inhabitants  as  nearly  as 
practicable.     17  Stat.  28  (1872). 

Under  this  act  Georgia  was  allocated  nine 
representatives.  Congress  continued  this 
system  In  1882  and  1891  and  the  number  of 
representatives  from  Georgia  was  Increased 
to  10  In  1882  and  11  under  the  1891  act. 
22  Stat.  6  (1682):  26  Stat.  735  (1891).  In 
1901  Congress  added  the  reqxilrement  that 
the  districts  be  compact.  31  Stat.  733  (1901) . 
and  the  1911  Apportionment  Act  provided 
that:  "Representatives  to  the  63d  and  each 
subsequent  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  dis- 
tricts composed  of  a  contlgiious  and  com- 
pact territory  and  containing  as  nearly  as 
practicable  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants." 
37  Stat.  13,  14  (1911). 

There  was  no  reapportionment  after  the 
census  of  1920  and  from  1910  to  1930  Georgia 
had  12  seats  In  the  House.  The  Reappor- 
tionment Act  of  1929.  46  Stat.  13.  26  (1929), 
provided  that  the  House  be  reapportioned 
after  each  decennial  census  but  failed  to  re- 
enact  the  requirements  of  compactness,  con- 
tiguity, and  equality  of  population  In  each 
district.  46  Stat.  13  (1929),  title  2.  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  section  2. 

Under  that  act  Georgia  lost  two  seats  in 
the  Hoxue  and  the  statute  here  under  at- 
tack followed  in  1931.  Ga.  Laws.  1931, 
p.  46:  Code  Section  34-2301  et  seq.  The 
general  assembly  divided  the  State  Into  10 
congressional  districts  on  the  basis  of  allocat- 
ing the  several  counties  to  the  respective 
districts,  and  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
the  allocations  to  date. 

The  facts  are  not  In  dispute  and  are  ample 
for  final  decision  on  the  merits.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  of  each  con- 
gressional district  in  1930  as  compared  with 
1960: 
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The  burden  of  the  complaint  Lb  the  dis- 
proportionate population  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  as  compared  with  the 
other  districts.  It  Is  comprised  of  Pulton, 
De  Kalb,  and  Rockdale  Counties.  The 
growth  of  Fulton  and  De  Kalb  Counties  has 
been   spectacular  In   recent   years  with  the 


population  of  De  Kalb  increasing  from 
70,278  m  1930  to  256.782  In  I960,  and  that 
of  Fulton  from  318,687  to  556,326.  It  Is  to 
be  noted  that  the  population  of  each  of  the 
10  congressional  districts  has  Increased  from 
a  low  of  slightly  under  15  percent  In  the 
Second  District  to  Just  over  108  percent  In 
the  Fifth  District. 

It  is  the  position  of  plaintiffs  that  the 
population  of  each  district  should  be  within 
a  range  of  10  to  15  percent  of  the  average 
district  population  based  on  a  division  of  the 
number  of  districts  Into  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State.*  The  population  of 
Georgia  according  to  the  1960  census  wa.s 
3.942.936.  For  our  purposes.'  we  will  Uke 
394,000  under  the  theory  of  plaintiffs  as  an 
average  and  examine  the  facts  using  the 
suggested  variance  of  15  percent.  Under 
this  theory  no  district  should  have  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  463.000  nor  less  than 
335.000.  Applying  the  same  theory  to  the 
districts  as  constituted  In  1931  when  the 
population  of  Georgia  under  the  1930  cen- 
sus was  2.908.606.  an  approximate  average 
per  district  of  291,000,  no  district  should 
have  had  a  population  of  more  than  335,000 
nor  less  than  247,000. 

The  aforesaid  table  demonstrates  that 
only  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Districts  substan- 
tially varied  from  the  16  percent  standard 
suggested  by  plaintiffs  on  the  1930  basis. 
The  Second.  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Districto  fell 
substantially  more  than  15  percent  sl.ort  of 
the  average  according  to  the  1960  census 
while  the  fifth  dramatically  exceeded  the 
variance. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  we  neither  expressly 
nor  impliedly  adopt  any  mathematical  stand- 
ard. We  know  of  no  basis  for  an  exact 
standard.  Cf.  Sanders  v.  Gray,  supra,  where 
suUcient  basis  existed.  We  use  plaintiffs' 
sugr^ested  standard  here  In  amplification  of 
their  contentions. 

It  Is  clear  by  any  standard,  however,  that 
the  {.opulatlon  of  the  fifth  district  is  grossly 
out  of  balance  with  that  of  the  other  nine 
districts  of  Georgia  and.  in  fact,  so  much  so 
that  the  removal  of  De  Kalb  and  Rockdale 
Counties  from  the  district,  leaving  only  Ful- 
ton with  a  population  of  556.326.  would  leave 
it  exceeding  the  average  by  slightly  more 
than  40  percent.  It  is  apparent  that  giving 
effect  to  any  reasonable  population-based 
standard  will  require  the  division  of  Fulton 
County  into  more  than  one  district,  some- 
thing not  heretofore  done  in  Georgia.  The 
population  of  Pulton  County  alone  exceeds 
that  of  the  nearest  district  in  size — the 
seventh — by  over  23  percent.  A  chain  reac- 
tion affecting  the  makeup  of  every  congres- 
sional district  In  the  State  may  be  set  off. 
We  say  this  to  demonstrate  the  legislative 
nature  oi  the  problem  where  a  broad  state- 
wide approach  will  be  needed.  We  also  point 
out  that  such  a  formula  as  suggested  by 
plaintiffs,  requiring  as  It  would  the  division 
of  Pulton  County,  may  or  may  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  Fulton 
County,  assiuning  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  In  the  matter,  and  this  again  points  up 
the  deBirabillty  of  solution  If  at  all  possible 
in  the  legislative  forum.  Of  course,  a  divi- 
sion of  Fulton  County  has  not  been  sug- 
gested, only  the  formula. 

The  problem  here  is  not  peculiar  to  Geor- 
gia. For  example.  Florida  has  recently  sub- 
stantially changed  Its  congressional  districts 
by  reason  of  the  addition  of  4  new  Con- 
gressmen, making  a  total  of  12.  The  districts 
there  now  range  in  population  from  a  low 
of  241.250  to  a  high  of  660.345  as  compared 
to  the  Florida  average  of  412,630.  a  variance 
greatly  exceeding  the  suggested  standard. 
Dade  County  with  a  population  of  935.047  is 
divided  among  two  districts,  one  consisting 
of  a  part  of  Dade  County  only,  and  the  other 


'  An  adoption  of  the  view  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 
'  To  the  nearest  1,000. 


consisting  of  an  adjoining  county  and  the 
balance  of  Dade  County.  Duval,  Hillsbor- 
ough, and  Pinellas  Counties  each  constitutes 
a  district  under  the  new  plan  with  popula- 
tions respectively  of  466.411,  397.788,  and 
374,665,  a  sharp  example  of  the  variance  of 
population  per  district  if  counties  are  to  con- 
tinue as  a  basis  for  districts  except  where  the 
population  of  a  county  is  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire division. 

There  are  436  congressional  districts  in  the 
United  States.  Twenty-two  Congressmen 
will  be  elected  State  at  large  in  1962.  Of 
the  remaining  413,  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas 
has  the  largest  population.  961.627.  The 
Fifth  District  of  Georgia,  here  under  discus- 
sion Is  next.  There  are  22  districts  with  pop- 
ulations exceeding  600.000.  Eighty  districts 
have  populations  more  than  16  percent  above 
the  State  average,  while  90  have  populations 
of  more  than  15  percent  below  the  State 
district  average.  Using  10  percent  as  a  vari- 
ance, or  tolerance.  108  districts  are  above  and 
125  are  below  the  average,  a  total  of  233  or 
more  than  one-half  of  all  congressional  dis- 
tricts. These  figures  in  no  way  refiect  on  the 
problem  of  deprivation  of  rights  of  the  type 
here  asserted  through  use  of  the  gerry- 
mander, a  problem  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned  here  but  one  that  could  well  be 
within  the  rationale  of  any  decision  reached 

The  following  table  shows  the  considerable 
difference  in  population  in  the  named  States 
between  the  districts  having  the  highest  and 
lowest  number  of  inhabitants.  Even  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  it  indicates  that  in  vir- 
tually no  State  do  the  districts  contain  "as 
nearly  as  practicable  an  equal  number  of  in- 
habitants" as  was  formerly  required  by  the 
Congress. 

The  table  is  based  on  only  413  out  of  the 
total  of  435  congressional  districts.  Only 
42  States  are  listed.  The  22  of  the  seats 
to  be  filled  by  elections  at  large  are:  Ala- 
bama, 8;  Alaska.  1;  Connecticut.  1;  Delaware. 
1;  Hawaii.  2;  Maryland.  1:  Michigan.  1;  Ne- 
vada. 1:  New  Mexico.  2:  Ohio,  1:  Texas.  1: 
Vermont.  1;  and  Wyoming.  1.  The  districts 
shown  are  as  constituted  January  1.  1963 
while  the  populations  are  according  to  the 
1960  census.  _ 
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It  is  readily  apparent  from  these  undis- 
puted facts  that  plaintiffs,  not  unlike  many 
millions  of  other  citizens  throughout  the 
Republic,  are  being  deprived  of  equal  treat- 
ment arising  from  the  excess  In  population 
of  their  congressional  district  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  districts  In  Georgia. 
Such  unequal  or  dlacriminatory  treatment 
to  be  actionable,  if  Judicially  cognizable,  a 
matter  to  be  hereinafter  discussed,  must 
reach  the  point  of  Invldlousness.  Baker  v, 
Carr,  supra:  Sanders  v.  Gray,  supra;  and 
Toombs  v.  Fortson,  supra. 

Our  Jurisdiction  of  a  matter  such  as  this 
can  no  longer  be  doubted,  and  It  Is  settled 
that  plaintiffs  asserting  rights  of  the  type 
here  involved  have  standing  to  sue.  Baker  v. 
Carr;  Wood  v.  Broom,  1932.  287  U.S.  1,  72 
S.  Ct.  648,  77  L.  Ed.  131:  Colegrove  v.  Green, 
1946.  328  U.S.  649.  66  S.  Ct.  1198,  90  L.  Ed. 
1432:  Scholle  v.  Hare,  1962,  8.  L.  Ed.  2d  1: 
and  W.M.C.A..  Inc.  v.  Simon,  1962.  30  L.W. 
3383.  We  hold  too  that  the  Issue  presented 
is  Justiciable  but  that  question  requires  some 
elaboration. 

And  If  the  issue  were  one  solely  of  State 
action  under  the  14th  amendment,  separate 
and  apart  from  rights  and  duties  devolving 
on  the  Congress  under  the  Constitution  and 
from  congressional  action  or  inaction,  our 
problem  would  be  greatly  simplifled.  We 
would  apply  the  test  for  invidious  discrimi- 
nation by  considering  all  relevant  factors,  in- 
cluding a  determination  of  rationality  of 
State  policy  behind  the  statutory  system, 
arbitrariness,  whether  the  system  has  a  his- 
torical basis  in  our  political  institutions,  to- 
gether with  the  presence  or  absence  of  po- 
litical remedy.  Baker  v.  Carr;  Sanders  v. 
Gray;  and  Toombs  v.  Fortson.  The  test  is 
to  be  made  on  the  sum  of  all  of  these  factors 
and  the  asserted  violation  must  be  clear  for 
we  are  dealing  with  the  constitutionally 
based  relationship  between  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor v.  Watson,  1946,  327  U.S.  582,  66  S.  Ct. 
761,  90  L.  Ed.  873:  Jlf cGot^an  v.  Maryland, 
1961,  366  U.S.  420,  $1  S.  Ct.  1101,  66  L.  Ed. 
2d  393. 

If  the  State  action — here  the  statute  set- 
ting up  congressional  districts — offends 
fundamental  political  concepts  inherent  in 
a  republican  form  of  government,  giving 
due  regard  to  each  factor  and  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiffs  and  all  others  In  their  class 
as  compared  to  those  similarly  situated  In 
other  congressional  districts  of  Georgia,  the 
statute  must  be  stricken  because  of  being 
discriminatory  to  tihe  degree  of  Invidlous- 
ness. 

In  our  view  the  statute  here  when  enacted 
reflected  a  rational  State  policy  to  set  up  the 
congressional  districts  In  Georgia  with  some 
reasonable  relation  to  population.  On  the 
other  hand  it  now  reflects  a  system  which 
has  become  arbitrary  through  Inaction  when 
considered  In  the  light  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  the  Fifth  District  and  as  measured 
by  any  conceivable  reasonable  standard. 
The  statute  does  have  a  historical  basis  In 
that  It  Is  of  the  type  used  In  the  remaining 
States  of  the  Union  with  but  few  exceptions 
for  more  than  100  years,  and  of  a  type  that 
was  required  by  the  Congress  from  1872 
through  1929.  As  to  political  remedy,  we 
only  recently  required  by  our  decision  in 
Toombs  v.  Fortson  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Georgia  be  fairly  apportioned.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  arbitrariness  which  we  find 
to  be  present  as  the  statute  relates  to  the 
Fifth  District  and  to  the  rights  of  plaintiffs 
will  be  corrected,  by  the  reapportioned 
assembly.  | 

Our  view  is  buttressed  by  a  due  regard  for 
the  admonition  In  Baker  v,  Carr  that  a  Judi- 
cially manageable  standard  be  adopted. 
This  dictates  that  a  reasonable  time  be  af- 
forded for  the  normal  State  governmental 
processes,  where  there  is  a  substantial  chance 
of  relief  as  we  believe  there  is,  to  run  their 
cotirse. 


So  tested,  from  the  8tandf>olnt  of  14th 
amendment  rights  or  the  right  to  choose 
Representatives  under  article  I  section  2  of 
the  Constitution,  we  do  not  now  find  pro- 
scribed Invldlotisness.  We  would  deny  relief 
at  this  time  but  retain  Jurisdiction  to  again 
consider  the  contentions  of  plaintiffs,  If 
necessary,  after  the  expiration  of  a  reason- 
able time  for  relief  by  way  of  political 
remedy. 

But  we  cannot  rest  our  decision  at  or  on 
this  point  because  the  problem  goes  deeper. 
We  are  not  dealing  simply  with  State  action 
under  the  14th  amendment  or  in  violation  of 
article  I,  section  2  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  State  action  complained  of  is  Inex- 
tricably subject  to  the  rights  allocated  to 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  And  de- 
fendants are  entitled  to  their  due — a  final 
decision. 

As  was  said  for  the  majority  in  Colegrove 
V.  Green,  supra,  where  similar  relief  was 
sought  In  a  suit  alleging  malapportioned 
congressional  districts: 

"The  petitioners  urge  with  great  zeal  that 
the  conditions  of  which  they  complain  are 
grave  evils  and  offend  public  morality.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
ample  power  to  provide  against  these  evils. 
But  due  regard  for  the  Constitution  as  a  via- 
ble system  precludes  Judicial  correction. 
Authority  for  dealing  with  such  problems 
resides  elsewhere.  Article  I,  section  4  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  'The  Time, 
Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Electlont  for 
*  •  •  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  In 
each  state  by  the  Legislature  thereof:  but 
the  Congress  may  at  anytime  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulation.  •  •  ••  The  short 
of  It  Is  that  the  Constitution  has  conferred 
upon  Congress  exclusive  authority  to  secure 
fair  representation  by  the  States  in  the  pop- 
ular House  and  left  to  that  House  determi- 
nation whether  States  have  fulfilled  their 
responsibility.  If  Congress  failed  In  exer- 
cising its  powers,  whereby  standards  of  fair- 
ness are  offended,  the  remedy  ultimately  lies 
with  the  people.  Whether  Congress  faith- 
fully discharges  its  duty  or  not.  the  subject 
has  been  committed  to  the  exclusive  control 
of  Congress.  An  asp>ect  of  government  from 
which  the  Judiciary,  In  view  of  what  Is  In- 
volved, has  been  excluded  by  the  clear  In- 
tention of  the  Constitution  cannot  be  en- 
tered by  the  federal  courts  becavise  Congress 
may  have  been  in  default  in  exacting  from 
States  obedience  to  its  mandate." " 

Article  I.  section  5  of  the  Constitution 
makes  each  House  the  sole  Judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  Its  own  Members. 

Only  seven  members  of  the  Court  partici- 
pated In  this  decision,  two  concurring  In  the 
opinion  by  Justice  Frankfurter  and  Justice 
Rutledge  conctirrlng  In  the  result  to  make 
the  majority.  His  concurrence  was  based  on 
the  view  that  the  complaint  should  be  dis- 
missed for  want  of  equity  and  we  perceive 
this  to  be  the  holding  of  the  majority.  He 
recognized  that  the  Court  had  Jurisdiction 
and  that  a  Justiciable  Issue  was  presented, 
citing  Smiley  v.  Holm,  1932,  285  VS.  865,  52 
S.  Ct.  397,  76  L.  Ed.  795.  He  pointed  out  that 
four  of  the  nine  Justices  In  Wood  v.  Broom 
supra,  where  the  majority  dismissed  a  similar 
suit  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
congressional  requirement  after  the  1929 
Apportionment  Act  of  compactness,  con- 
tiguity  or   equality   In  the  number   of   In- 


=•  The  Constitution  enjoins  upon  Congress 
the  duty  of  apportioning  Representatives 
"among  the  several  States  •  •  •  according 
to  their  respective  numbers.  Art.  I,  sec. 
2.  Congress  has  at  times  been  heedless  of 
this  command  and  not  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  census.  It 
has  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  the  cotirt 
could  mandamus  the  Congress  to  perform  its 
mandatory  duty  to  apportion.  Colegrove  v. 
Green,  pp,  654-555. 


habitants  for  congressional  districts,  were  of 
the  opinion  that  dismissal  should  have  been 
for  want  of  equity.  His  basis  for  the  want 
of  equity  holding  was  that  the  Court  would 
be  pitched  Into  delicate  relation  to  the  func- 
tions of  State  officials  and  the  Congress  com- 
pelling them  to  take  action  which  they  have 
declined  to  take  voluntarily,  and  because  the 
short  time  remaining  before  the  election 
made  effective  relief  doubtful.  He  thought 
a  State-at-large  election  would  deprive 
Illinois  citizens  of  representation  by  dis- 
tricts "which  the  prevailing  policy  of  Con- 
gress demands:"  citing  46  SUt.  26,  ch.  28.  as 
amended,  title  2,  United  States  Code  An- 
notated, section  2a.     He  concluded: 

"If  the  constitutional  provisions  on  which 
appellants  rely  give  them  the  substantive 
rights  they  urge,  other  provisions  qualify 
those  rights  In  Important  ways  by  vesting 
large  measures  of  control  In  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  Goverrunent  and  the  State. 
There  Is  not.  and  could  not  be  except  ab- 
stractly, a  right  of  absolute  equality  In  vot- 
ing. At  best  there  could  be  only  a  rough 
approximation.  And  there  Is  obviously  con- 
siderable latitude  for  the  bodies  vested  with 
those  powers  to  exercise  their  Judgment  con- 
cerning how  best  to  attain  this.  In  full  con- 
sistency with  the  Constitution. 

'The  right  here  Is  not  absolute.  And  the  „ 
cure  sought  may  be  worse  than  the  disease." 
Justices  Douglas  and  Murphy  Joined  Jus- 
tice Black  In  a  dissent.  It  was  their  view 
that  the  case  Involved  the  federally  protected 
right  to  vote,  article  I,  section  a,  Constitu- 
tion. 14th  amendment,  section  2,  and  It  was 
Implicit  In  their  dissent  that  they  considered 
this  right  to  be  absolute,  equating  it  with  a 
denial  of  the  franchise  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Cf .  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  1884. 
110  \JB.  661,  4  S.  Ct.  152,  28  L.  Ed.  275:  Nixon 
V.  Herdon,  1927,  273  U.S.  636,  47  S.  Ct.  446, 
71  L.  Ed.  759:  Lane  v.  Wilson,  1939,  307  U.S. 
268,  69  S.  Ct.  872,  83  L.  Ed.  1281;  and  United 
States  v.  Classic,  1941,  313  U.S.  299,  61  S.  Ct. 
1031,  85  L.  Ed.  1368.  They  would  have  in- 
validated the  State  apportionment  statute 
and  afforded  plaintiffs  the  right  to  vote  In 
Stf^te-at-large  elections. 

They  thought  the  State  had  violated  a 
duty  to  bring  about  approximately  equal 
representation  of  citizens  In  the  Congress. 
We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  Cole- 
grove case  because  It  Is  decisive  here.  It  Is 
in  point  and  a  controlling  precedent  If  stlU 
In  force.  It  has  been  cited  as  authority  In 
cases  Involving  only  State  action  where  per- 
haps It  Is  no  longer  a  controlling  authority 
In  view  of  Baker  v.  Carr.  Ct.  South  v.  Peters, 
1950,  339  U.S.  276,  70  S.  Ct.  641,  94  L.  Bd.  834: 
Kidd  V.  McCanless,  1956,  352  U.S.  920.  77  S.  Ct. 
223.  1  L.  Bd.  2d  1957:  Radford  v.  Gary,  1957, 
352  U.S.  991,  77  S.  Ct.  559.  1  L.  Ed.  2d  540.  We 
mftke  our  determination  of  Its  efficacy  by  a 
consideration  of  the  preservative  treatment 
given  It  In  Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot,  1960,  364 
UJS.  339,  81  S.  Ct.  125,  5  L.  Ed.  110  and  Baker 
v.  Carr. 

GomllUon  Involved  a  statute  gerrymander- 
ing the  city  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  so  as  to  deny 
the  vote  to  colored  citizens.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, author  of  Colegrove,  wrote  the  de- 
cision for  the  eight  Justices  making  the  ma- 
jority. Justice  Douglas  concurring  In  the 
result  but  adhering  to  his  dissent  In  Cole- 
grove, and  South  v.  Peters,  supra.  In  distin- 
guishing Colegrove  It  was  said  that  the  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  was  affirmed  "on  the 
ground  that  It  presented  a  subject  not  meet 
for  adjudication."  The  Coiu-t  stated  that 
the  decisive  facts  of  Gomillion  were  wholly 
different  from  the  considerations  found  con- 
trolling in  Colegrove.  The  complaint  In 
Colegrove  was  only  as  to  the  dilution  of  the 
strength  of  votes  as  a  result  of  legislative 
inaction  over  a  course  of  many  years  as  com- 
pared with  affirmative  legislative  action  to 
deprive  complainants  of  their  votes  In  Go- 
million. 

"When  a  legislature  thus  singles  out  a 
readily  isolated  segment  of  a  racial  minority 
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for  special  discriminatory  treatment.  It  vio- 
lates the  16th  amendment.  In  no  caae  In- 
volving unequal  weight  in  voting  distribu- 
tion that  has  come  before  the  Court  did  the 
decision  sanction  a  dllTerentlatlon  on  racial 
lines  whereby  approval  was  given  to  unequiv- 
ocal withdrawal  of  the  vote  solely  from 
colored  citizens.  Apart  from  all  else,  these 
considerations  lift  this  controversy  out  of 
the  so-called  'political'  arena  and  into  the 
conventional  sphere  of  constitutional  litiga- 
tion."     (Pp.   346-347.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"While  In  form  this  is  merely  an  act  re- 
defining metes  and  bounds,  if  the  allegations 
are  established,  the  inescapable  human  effect 
of  this  essay  in  geometry  and  geography  is  to 
despoil  colored  citizens,  and  only  colored 
citizens,  of  their  theretofore  enjoyed  voting 
rights.  That  was  not  Colegrove  v.  Green." 
(P.  347.) 

Thus  Gomilllon  taught  In  1960  that  Cole- 
grove  was  still  a  living  precedent  and  we 
must  determine  if  it  was  overruled  or  sapped 
of  Its  strength  by  Baker  v.  Carr.  That  case. 
In  one  fell  swoop,  lifted  State  political  action 
offending  the  14th  amendment  from  the  an- 
cient doctrine  whereunder  it  was  thought 
Improper  for  courts  to  enter  the  "political 
thicket"  so  often  involved  in  reapportion- 
ment and  related  problems. 

We  have  carefully  considered  Its  import 
and  have  noted  that  the  Court  was  at  pains 
to  distinguish  Colegrove.  The  rationale  of 
the  decision  goes  no  further  than  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of 
adjudicating  consistency  of  State  action  with 
the  Federal  Constitution  where  no  question 
is  concerned  involving  a  coequal  political 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  treatment 
of  Colegrove  in  Gomlllion  was  reiterated. 
The  Court  stated  that  Colegrove  appeared  to 
be  based  on  a  refusal  to  exercise  equity's 
powers. 

The  various  concurring  opinions  In 
Baker  v.  Carr  shed  much  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  majority  opinion.  Justice  Doug- 
las put  aside  the  problem  of  "political" 
questions  Involving  the  distribution  of  power 
between  the  Court.  Congress,  and  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  noted  that  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voters 
and  thus  override  State  law  was  not  in  Issue. 
He  stated  that  the  Federal  Judiciary  does 
not  intervene  where  the  Constltiition  assigns 
a  particular  function  wholly  and  Indivls- 
Ibly  to  another  department,  and  then  in 
closing  stated  that  the  State  legislative  ap- 
portionment question  before  the  Court  was 
removed  from  the  Impediment  of  Colegrove 
and  the  cases  following  It  by  the  treatment 
given  those  cases  in  the  majority  opinion, 
i.e.,  that  they  were  based  on  a  refusal  to 
exercise  equity's  power.  Justice  Clark  also 
distinguished  Colegrove.  Justice  Frank- 
furter in  dissenting  stated  that  the  appel- 
lants sought  to  distinguish  Colegrove  on  the 
ground  that  congressional,  not  State  legis- 
lative, apportionment  was  involved,  and  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  course  that  the 
majority  of  the  Coiu^  took.  Justice  Harlan 
described  the  holding  in  Colegrove  as  a  dec- 
lination by  the  Court  to  adjudicate  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  apportionment  of  seats  by  a 
State  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives 
In  absence  of  a  controlling  act  of  Congress, 
citing  Wood  V.  Broom,  siipra. 

It  would  be  extraordinary  Indeed  for  the 
Court  to  have  departed  any  more  than  w«« 
absolutely  necessary  from  the  previous  stand- 
ard of  withholding  Judicial  relief  in  matters 
of  the  kind  involved  in  Baker  t.  Carr,  and  a 
good  reason  to  preserve  the  Ctrtegrove  doc- 
trine while  at  the  same  time  reversing  the 
body  of  law  as  it  concerned  State  action 
alone  was  that  fairly  apportioned  State 
legislatures  might  well  alleviate  congresaional 
district  disparity.  But  whatever  the  reason 
we  think  Colegrove  stands  and  so  long  as 
It  does  it  will  be  our  guide. 

We  do  not  deem  It  to  be  a  precedent  for 
dismissal  baaed  on  the  nonjustlciablllty  of 


a  political  question  involving  the  Congress 
as  here,  bat  we  do  deem  it  to  be  strong  aa- 
thorlty  for  dismissal  for  want  of  equity  when 
the  following  factors  here  Involved  are  con- 
sidered on  balance:  a  political  question  In- 
volving a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government;  a  political  question  posing  a 
delicate  problem  difficult  of  solution  without 
depriving  others  of  the  right  to  vote  by 
district,  unless  we  are  to  redlstrict  for  the 
State;  relief  may  be  forthcoming  from  a 
properly  apportioned  State  legislature;  and 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  Congress.* 

Being  persuaded  of  a  want  of  equity  In 
the  position  of  plaintiffs  to  the  extent  that 
no  cognizable  constitutional  claim  Is  pre- 
sented under  the  facts  and  subsisting  au- 
thorities, their  cause  must  be  and  is  dis- 
missed. 

This  20th  diy  of  June  1962. 

GawTiN  B.  BzLL, 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge.  Fifth  Circuit. 
Lkwis  R.  Mobgan, 
U.S.  District  Judge.  Northern  District 
of  Georgia. 

Tuttle.  circuit  Judge  (concurring  in  part 
and  dissenting  in  part)  : 

I  concur  in  that  part  of  the  Court's  opin- 
ion that  denies  an  injunction  at  this  time. 
I  also  concur  In  the  statement  of  the  facts. 
Because,  however.  I  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  suit  should  be  dismissed, 
and  because  my  conclusion  that  the  injunc- 
tion should  be  denied  is  based  on  somewhat 
different  reasoning  than  that  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  consider  it  appropriate  to  state 
my  separate  views. 

The  basis  on  which  I  would  hold  that  the 
Court  should  now  decline  to  grant  the  relief 
sought  by  these  plaintiffs  is  simple.  In 
Baker  v.  Carr  the  Supreme  Court  stressed  as 
one  of  the  factors  which  it  considered  as 
warranting  a  Federal  court's  granting  relief 
in  a  caae  of  legislative  malapportionment 
within  a  State  the  absence  of  any  practical 
means  by  which  the  plaintiffs  might  hope  to 
obtain  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  State  leg- 
islature. We  also  stressed  this  circumstance 
In  the  earlier  cases  decided  by  this  Court. 
See  Sanders  v.  Gray.  NJD.  Ga.,  1962.  203  F. 
Supp.  168,  and  Toombs  v.  Fortson,  NX).  Ga., 
1962,  —  F.  Supp  — . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Court  has 
now  held  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  must  be  apportioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
population,  it  cannot  be  said  now  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  Georgia 
Legislature  as  properly  constituted  will  fall 
in  the  future  to  rectify  the  gross  inequalities 
that  we  find  now  exist  in  the  Georgia  con- 
gressional districts.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
It  Is  a  part  of  Judicial  statesmanship  for  this 
Court  to  refrain  from  stepping  into  this  par- 
ticular area  until  after  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  has  had  a  fair  opportunity 
to  correct  the  present  abuses. 


•Representative  Cxllzb.  In  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  C<xnmitt«e  on  the  Judiciary.  House 
of  Representatives,  recently  stated  that  it 
vras  impracticable  to  draw  congressional  dis- 
trict lines  in  Washington.  He  stated  that 
the  economic  and  social  Interests  of  an  area, 
its  topography  and  geography,  means  of 
transportation,  the  desires  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  well  as  their  elected  representa- 
tives, and  the  political  factors  should  all  be 
considered  and  that  State  legislatures  are 
far  better  equipped  to  determine  and  eval- 
uate these  factors  than  eltbcr  the  Congress 
or  any  national  agency  it  might  designate 
to  do  so.  Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
establishment  of  districts  would  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Hearing.  June  24.  1959,  before  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  86th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  on  House  Resolutions  73,  675,  8366, 
and  8473. 


The  point  of  difference  between  my  views 
and  those  of  my  colleagues  is  that  I  am  not 
convinced  that  if  the  Georgia  Legislature  per- 
sists in  the  future  In  maintaining  congres- 
sional districts  as  grossly  disproportionate  as 
they  are  today,  the  Federal  courts  would 
have  no  power  to  take  cognizance  of  such  a 
situation  and  declare  the  State  apportion- 
ment laws  unconstitutional. 

The  view  of  the  majority  appears  to  be 
that  even  though  the  State  legislature  takes 
no  remedial  action,  the  plaintiffs  may  not 
obtain  the  relief  they  seek  at  the  hands  of 
this  Court.  This,  they  say,  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  the  pov«rer 
under  article  I,  section  4,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  rcqiiire  the  State  governments  to 
eliminate  the  Inequalities  like  that  here  com- 
plained of.  The  provisions  of  that  section 
are: 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  •  •  •  Representatives,  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereafter:  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regu- 
lations." 

The  majority  opinion  reads  the  several 
opinions  of  the  Jtistices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Baker  v.  Carr  as  perpetuating  what 
my  colleagues  construe  to  be  the  rationale  of 
Colegrove  v.  Green.  338  VS.  549.  that  is  that 
where  Congress  has  the  power  to  deal  with 
a  matter  which  the  States  may  also  regu- 
late. Federal  courts  should  not  interfere 
with  action  taken  by  the  State,  even  though 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  because  "due  regard  for  the 
Constitution  as  a  viable  system  precludes 
Judicial  correction  '  (328  US.  540,  at  564). 

It  mtist  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  opinion 
which  contained  the  foregoing  language  was 
approved  in  whole  by  only  three  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  out  of  the  seven  who 
participated  in  the  decision.  A  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  Court,  thus  making  a  majority, 
concluded  that  the  judgement  of  the  lower 
court  should  be  affirmed,  but  Jtistlce  Rut- 
ledge's  views  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
accept  the  theory  or  principle  that  It  was 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  grant  the  relief  sought,  but  rather  that 
he  felt  the  plaintiffs  had  not  demonstrated 
their  right  to  eqtUtable  relief  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, including  the  fact  that  the  up- 
coming election  was  so  imminent  as  to  make 
it  "doubtful  whether  action  could,  or  would, 
be  taken  In  time  to  secure  for  petitioners 
the  effective  relief  they  seek." 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Baker 
v.  Carr  makes  it  clear  that  nothing  said  in 
any  of  the  opinions  in  the  Colegrove  v.  Green 
denies  to  the  Federal  courts  the  power  to 
^rant  relief  in  a  congressional  district  case 
if  the  complaint  and  proof  establish  a  right 
to  equitable  relief  from  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate districting.  On  page  226  of  Its  opin- 
ion in  Baker  v.  Carr,  the  majority  outlines 
what  constitutes  a  nonjusticiable  'political 
question."  It  does  this  by  enumerating  the 
type  of  question  that  the  Court  had  there- 
tofore held  to  be  nonjusticiable  "political 
questions." 

"We  have  no  question  decided,  or  to  be 
decided,  by  a  political  branch  of  government 
coequal  with  this  court.  Nor  do  we  risk 
embarrassment  of  our  Government  abroad, 
or  grave  distiirbance  at  home  If  we  take 
issue  with  Tennessee  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  her  action  here  challenged.  Nor  need 
the  appellants,  in  order  to  succeed  in  this 
action,  ask  the  Court  to  enter  upon  policy 
determinations  for  which  Judicially  manage- 
able standards  are  lacking." 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions  referred 
to  by  the  Court,  which  is  the  oim  which  the 
nuijority  here  feels  prevents  judicial  action 
by  this  Court,  I  con&ider  it  necessary  to  point 
out  the  following:  Complete  relief  can  be 
granted  to  the  plaintiffs  here  without  the 
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slightest  Interference  with  prerogatives  or 
powers  of  the  Federal  Congress.  That  body, 
under  the  reapportionment  statutes  referred 
to  In  the  majority  opinion,  has  directed  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  divide  the  people  of  the 
State  into  congressional  districts.  Presum- 
ably Congress  Intended  for  the  State  to  do 
so  within  constitutional  standards.  The  fact 
that  Congress  did  not  expressly  prescribe  that 
congressional  districts  should  be  reasonably 
equal  as  to  population  does  not,  of  course, 
prevent  the  State  from  districting  according 
to  equal  population,  nor,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
it  excuse  the  State  from  falling  to  do  so  if 
a  failure  to  do  so  works  an  unconstitutional 
deprivation  on  the  plaintiffs. 

I  find  nothing  in  either  Colegrove  v.  Green 
or  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Baker  v.  Carr  discuasing  Colegrove  in  conflict 
with  the  views  expressed  here:  that  where 
Congress  has  directed  a  State  to  "regulate" 
a  matter  which  the  Constitution  Itself  says 
shall  initially  be  dealt  with  by  the  State, 
the  State  may  not  then,  Immune  from  judi- 
cial interference,  exercise  such  power  in  an 
unconstitutional  manner  merely  because 
Congress  also  has  power  to  "at  any  time  by 
law  make  or  alter  such  regulations." 

It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion  that  this  Court 
should  deny  the  Injunction  at  this  time,  but 
that  it  should  retain  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cause  in  order  to  give  the  State  legislature 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  what  this  Court 
has  unanimously  found  to  constitute  a  gross 
inequity.  In  default  of  such  action  by  the 
State  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Court 
should  proceed  tOrcrant  the  relief  prayed 
for.  If 

This  20th  day  of  Jiine  1962. 

Elbeet  p.  Tottlb. 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge,  Fifth  Circuit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  partially  because 
there  is  now  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI,  H.R.  4068. 
At  a  recent  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July 
10,  1962.  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  so-called  anti- 
trust subcommittee,  reported  that  bill  to 
the  full  committee. 

I  have  here  a  committee  print  of  the 
bill,  which  I  incoi-porate  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

Be  it  enacted  h^  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreit  assembled,  That  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  Jtine  18,  1929.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives"  (46  Stat. 
26),  as  amended,  ts  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (c )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  of  the  language  in  that  subsection 
and  inserting  In  pl:ice  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  each  SUte  entitled  in  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  or  In  any  subsequent  Con- 
gress to  more  than  one  Representative  un- 
der an  appwDrtionmient  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  established  by  law  a  number 
of  districts  equal  to  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  such  State  is  so  entitled; 
.  and  Representatives  shall  be  elected  only 
from  districts  so  established,  no  district  to 
elect  more  than  one  Representative.  Each 
such  district  so  established  shall  at  all  times 
be  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  in  as 
compact  form  as  practicable;  and.  under  ap- 
portionments made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
nineteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses, no  district  established  in  any  State 
for  the  Ninety-third  or  any  subseqtient  Con- 
gress shall  contain  a  number  of  persons,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed  more  than  20  i>er 
centum  greater  or  less  than  the  average  ob- 


tained by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  such  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  as  determined  tinder  the  then  most 
recent  decennial  census,  by  the  number  of 
Representatives  to  which  such  State  is  en- 
titled under  the  apportionment  made  upon 
the  basis  of  such  census." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  the  only 
change  made  in  the  committee  print 
was  that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  from 
line  21,  page  2,  was  stricken  from  the 
bill.  That  section  so  stricken  purported 
to  give  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  go  into  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  provision  regarding  congres- 
sional districts  and  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

Basically,  the  criteria  were  three:  The 
congressional  districts  shall  be  compact, 
they  shall  be  of  contiguous  territory,  and 
no  district  shall  contain  a  number  of 
persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
more  than  20  percent  greater  or  less 
than  the  average  obtained  by  dividing 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  such 
State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  as 
determined  under  the  then  most  recent 
decennial  census  by  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  the  State  was  en- 
titled. 

The  bill  was  made  prospective  in  ef- 
fect to  apply  to  the  93d  Congress  and 
subsequent  Congresses.  That  was  for 
the  announced  purpose  of  making  the 
bill  effective  only  after  the  1970  census. 

Let  me  ju.st  point  out  the  significance 
of  pa.ssing  this  bill  at  this  time.  First 
of  all.  if  it  is  a  good  bill,  why  should 
it  not  take  effect  immediately  based  on 
the  1960  census?  Well,  some  said  that 
perhaps  the  reason  for  not  giving  it 
immediate  effect  was  that  it  did  not  have 
a  chance  of  getting  through  the  House 
if  we  tried  to  give  it  immediate  effect. 

But,  let  me  suggest  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  changes  that  were  made,  making 
the  bill  prospective  in  effect  and  strik- 
ing the  section  which  expressly  gave 
jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts  to  en- 
tertain suits  to  enforce  the  criteria,  the 
bill  would  have  immediate  effect  any- 
way. 

Federal  district  courts  have  already 
accepted  jurisdiction  in  Michigan.  Ala- 
bama, and  in  a  very  sensational  case  in 
Wisconsin.  In  Wisconsin  the  suit  in- 
volves the  redistricting  for  the  State 
legislature  and  the  Congress  all  in  one 
suit  and  there  the  court  went  so  far  as 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Crovernor  of 
Wisconsin  requesting  him  to  convene 
the  legislature,  which  the  Governor  did, 
and  the  legislature  again  passed  a  re- 
districting  bill,  which  the  Governor 
vetoed.  The  court  also  made  some 
statements  in  press  conferences  and 
otherwise  that  if  the  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin  found  itself  unable  to  arrive 
at  a  redistricting  plan  for  the  State 
legislature  and  the  Congress  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  avoided  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all 
citizens,  the  court  itself  would  appoint 
a  special  master  and  would  have  the 
master  prepare  a  plan  for  redistricting 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  court 
would  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  the 
structure  of  a  legislative  body  is  of  basic 
and  vital  importance  to  the  independ- 


ence and  the  functioning  of  a  legislative 
body.  If  the  courts  either  undertake  to 
order  a  legislative  body  to  exercise  its 
legislative  discretion  in  this  fashion  or, 
in  the  alternative,  if  the  courts  say  to 
the  legislature,  in  effect,  "If  you  exercise 
your  discretion  in  a  fashion  that  we  do 
not  Uke.  we  ourselves  will  exercise  your 
legislative  discretion."  I  ask  you.  What 
has  happened  to  self-government  of  peo- 
ple under  a  system  of  that  kind? 

Now.  the  significance  of  bringing  H.R. 
4068  up  at  this  time  is  precisely  this :  The 
section  giving  the  district  courts  ex- 
pressly the  authority  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  by  citizen  suits  was 
stricken  as  surplusage,  because  the 
courts  have  already  gone  into  this  field. 
The  second  effect  of  it  is.  although  it  is 
prosF>ective  in  its  tenns,  it  establishes 
criteria  which  will  be  taken  by  the  courts 
as  the  announced  policy  of  the  Congress; 
it  will  be  law  even  though  its  function- 
ing is  stated  to  be  prospective,  and  the 
court  in  Wisconsin,  the  court  in  Michi- 
gan, or  the  courts  in  all  of  these  other 
States  will  use  these  criteria  in  deter- 
mining legislative  districts  for  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  also  by  its  passage  at  this 
time  indicates  assent  and  acquiescence 
by  the  Congress  in  the  jurisdiction  the 
courts  are  seeking  to  assume  in  this 
field. 

Now.  the  first  question  that  we  in 
Congress  have  to  decide  is  whether  we 
propose  to  live  under  a  system  where 
the  Federal  judiciary — and  I  remind  you 
that  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  the  creatures  of  the  Con- 
gress— undertakes  to  take  over  our  leg- 
islative authority  in  one  of  the  most 
vital  areas  of  our  whole  legislative  proc- 
ess, the  selection  of  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  propose  to  do  that, 
then  what  kind  of  guidelines  should  we 
set  up,  if  any?  Are  these  sufficient — 
these  three  criteria — or  should  we  say 
that  the  State  legislatures  may  take  into 
account  local  units  of  governments  such 
as  counties,  municipalities,  school  dis- 
tricts, or  any  regional  arrangements, 
differences  in  the  geography  and  econ- 
omy of  the  area,  and  so  forth?  Are  there 
not  other  factors  other  than  contiguity, 
compactness  and  population  size  which 
can  very  appropriately  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  establishing  what  units  of  peo- 
ple should  band  together  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  a  representative  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Representatives? 
I  say  it  is  premature  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  at  this  time  for 
the  Congress  to  take  any  action  in  this 
field.  The  Supreme  Court  may  very  well 
see  that  they  have  opened  up  a  whole 
Pandora's  box  with  the  case  of  Baker 
against  Carr.  They  may  see  that  the 
only  ultimate  remedy  they  can  give  in 
an  action  of  this  kind  is  for  them  to  as- 
sume the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
themselves,  to  usurp  and  to  write  con- 
gressional districting  in  private  litiga- 
tion between  citizens  rather  than  try  to 
do  it  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  States 
and  the  Congress  If  that  extreme  ac- 
tion and  pKJsition  is  taken  with  respect 
to  congressional  redistricting.  I  say  to 
you  that  the  Congress  must  very  wen 
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give  thought  to  what  it  may  do  to  pro- 
tect Itself  from  an  assault  by  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  the  government,  and  that 
we  should  not  take  any  hasty  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  matter  was 
first  brought  up  in  our  subcommittee,  I 
said  to  the  chairman  that  the  case  of 
Baker  against  Carr  was  such  a  far- 
reaching  decision  that  we  ought  to  take 
no  action  until  we  can  see  more  clearly 
its  implications  and  probable  develop- 
ments, and  act  only  after  we  are  fully 
informed  in  the  matter.  Notwith- 
standing that  request  and  the  original 
agreement  of  the  chairman  to  that  re- 
quest, we  have  now  brought  this  matter 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  with- 
out hearing  any  further  testimony,  with- 
out adequate  study  and  with  only  the 
most  cursory  consideration  being  given 
to  it  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recognize  the 
epochal  character  of  the  crisis  we  face 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion and  that  they  will  give  thought  to  it 
and  come  up  with  an  intelligent  solu- 
tion which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  self-govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ADAPTIVE   AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Johnson!  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  Washington 
Post  ran  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Adap- 
tive Agricultiire."  I  believe  the  editorial 
merits  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  as  the  article  is  based  on  a 
proposal  by  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  for  a  5-year  plan  which 
would  end  with  a  free-market  agricul- 
ture with  a  satisfactory  per  capita 
income. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Committee 
on  EJconomic  Development  plan  to  re- 
duce farm  labor  by  at  least  one-third, 
over  a  5-year  period,  will  no  doubt  en- 
counter bitter  opposition  from  many 
quarters  but  I,  for  one,  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  to  maintain  high  levels  of 
industrial  activity  we  must  have  greater 
vocational  training  and  education  in 
rvural  areas.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment report  does  not  suggest  an  emigra- 
tion from  rural  areas — a  mass  exodus 
of  our  young  people.  If  this  was  per- 
mitted to  occur,  small  towns  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  indeed  throughout  America, 
would  eventually  become  ghost  towns. 

On  January  15,  1960,  I  wrote  to  my 
constituents  with  res|)ect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  smalltown  communities.  I  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  survival  and 
economic  welfare  of  our  smalltown  com- 
munities is  threatened  by  the  rapid 
technological  and  industrial  changes 
taking  place  in  our  Nation.  Obviously, 
these  changes  in  the  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic activity  have  produced  shifting 
populations  and  created  inniunerable 
problems  for  our  smalltown  communities. 

Lacking  in  adequate  research  facili- 
ties and  the  economic  means  to  conduct 


extensive  studies  into  the  causes  of 
their  problems,  many  of  ovu"  smalltoi^Ti 
communities  are  sorely  in  need  of  guid- 
ance in  an  era  when  the  full  capability 
of  our  people,  and  all  our  communities, 
should  be  mustered  to  confront  not  only 
our  economic  challenge  from  abroad, 
but  to  establish  a  strong  economic  bal- 
ance at  home.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  present  trend  to  concentrate  indus- 
trial strength  in  large  cities  results  in 
bypassing  many  highly  skilled  and 
well-equipf>ed  enterprises  in  small  com- 
munities that  are  fully  capable  of  con- 
tributing materially  to  our  general 
economy.  Furthermore,  our  small  com- 
munities are  not  receiving  their  fair 
share  of  defense  allocations  which 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars.  And. 
gentlemen.  I  personally  feel  that  in  this 
mid-20th-century  nuclear  age  it  is  im- 
F>erative  that  a  decentralization  of  our 
industrial  capacity  takes  place.  Again, 
on  November  16,  1961, 1  reintroduced  my 
bill  to  establish  a  commission  to  study 
smalltown  community  problems.  This 
measure  was  known  as  H.R.  2713. 

Today  we  witness  the  continued 
growing  concentration  of  industrial 
strength  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 
This  results  in  the  bypassing  of  our  in- 
numerable small  towns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  these  small- 
town communities  are  fully  capable  of 
contiibuting  materially  to  our  general 
economy.  They  possess  many  highly 
skilled  and  well-equipped  enterprises 
that  could  be  expanded.  Our  small- 
town communities  should  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  participate  to  a 
greater  extent  in  our  massive  defense 
program,  as  well  as  our  domestic  in- 
dustrial establisliments. 

During  my  studies  relative  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  me,  I  met  with  and 
discussed  smalltown  problems  with  pub- 
lic officials  and  civic  leaders,  men  and 
women  with  outstanding  reputations  in 
the  world  of  economic  affairs,  all  of 
whom  were  enthusiastic  at  the  prospect 
of  Congress  lending  aid  to  resolve  a  prob- 
lem that  the  rapid  trend  of  economic 
centralization  had  placed  upon  small 
towns,  and  which  problem  was  beyond 
theii-  ability  to  successfully  combat,  with- 
out a  thorough  understanding  by  the 
Congress  of  what  actually  caused  the 
problem  in  tlie  first  place. 

Desiring  to  learn  even  more  of  this 
problem,  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Hairy  A. 
Barbour,  of  Maryland,  whose  work  as  a 
property  analyst  takes  him  to  many 
States  of  the  Union,  to  check,  while  on 
his  travels,  if  the  skilled  craftsmen 
themselves  had  any  thoughts  in  the 
matter. 

He  reported  it  was  the  general  feeling 
that  Congress,  by  the  passage  of  my  pro- 
posed bill,  would  make  it  possible  for 
those  possessed  of  exceptional  skills, 
and  particularly  young  people  who  are 
being  taught  shop  crafts  in  school,  to 
continue  living  in  small  towns  rather 
than  being  forced  to  migrate  to  large 
cities,  thus  preserving  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  assets,  the  smalltown  life 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate in  the  Recokd  at  this  time  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
16,  1962,  entitled  "Adaptive  Agriculture." 


And  I  would  also  like  to  include  an  edi- 
torial by  radio  station  WDMV,  the  farm- 
ers station,  Pocomoke  City,  Md.: 
iProm  the  Washington  Poet.  July  18.  1963] 

ASAPTIVr    ACSICX7T.TnBB 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Development 
haa  brought  out  an  adaptive  program  for 
agriculture,  the  chief  virtue  of  which  is  In 
Its  proposals  for  helping  excess  farm  labor 
get  Into  nonfarm  Jobs  by  maintaining  high 
levels  of  Industrial  activity  and  by  better 
training  and  education  In  rural  areas. 

There  will  be  much  disagreement  over  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  plan 
to  cut  farm  labor  by  one-third  over  a  5-yeflr 
period  during  which  adjustment  price  sup- 
ports and  land  diversion  payments  would  be 
made  at  a  diminishing  rate  so  that.  In  the 
end,  the  market  would  call  forth  the  appro- 
priate amount  of  capital,  labor,  and  land  In- 
put, without  further  Oovernment  subsidy. 

That  the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment's 5-year  plan  would  end  with  a  free 
market  agriculture  having  a  satisfactory  per 
capita  Income  Is  greatly  to  be  doubted.  D.  E. 
Hathaway,  one  of  the  advisers  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  farm  stib- 
commlttee.  has  estimated.  In  another  con- 
text, that  a  rettirn  to  free  markets  without 
controls  or  price  supports  would  cut  farm 
Income  by  perhaps  a  third  or  more.  This 
view  la  widely  shared  That  would  leave 
per  capita  farm  Income  of  a  much  smaller 
agriculture,  at  the  end.  at  the  unsatisfac- 
tory level  where  It  Is  now. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment's plan  would  cut  the  farm  labor  force 
from  55  million  to  3.5  million — at  about 
400,000  to  SOO.OOO  a  year.  It  finds  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  emigration  from  farming  too 
slow.  But  the  labor  force  In  agriculture  has 
dropped  by  40  percent  since  1940.  In  1910. 
31  percent  of  the  working  population  of  this 
country  was  engaged  In  farming.  By  1980  it 
had  dropped  to  11  6  percent.  In  the  sixties, 
the  decline  In  total  farm  population  has  av- 
eraged 900,000  a  year.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  our  economy  can  be  made  to  adjust 
without  serious  social  and  poilUcal  conse- 
quences to  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  change. 
The  basic  theory  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  Is  that  low  farm 
prices  will  cut  the  Input  of  land  and  labor 
resources  In  agriculture  and  that  nonfarm 
occupations  can  absorb  the  farm  labor  sur- 
plus at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  emigra- 
tion.   Both  premises  are  to  be  doubted. 

C.  E.  Bishop  has  pointed  out  In  "Labor 
Mobility  and  Population  In  Agriculture"  that 
"farm  product  prices  would  have  little  or 
no  Influence  on  the  rate  of  migration"  He 
&uds  son\e  evidence  that  emigration  rises 
when  Income  per  farmworker  increases  in 
relation  to  Income  of  factory  workers.  He 
thinks  "more  farm  people  are  ready  to  trans- 
fer from  farm  to  nonfarm  Jobs  at  prevailing 
rates  of  return  than  Jobs  are  available."  The 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  thinks 
price  supports  have  "deterred  the  movement 
of  resources  out  of  agriculture,"  but  Bishop 
thinks  that  "on  balance,  the  effect  may  have 
been  to  Increase  migration  through  provid- 
ing farm  people  with  the  capital  needed  to 
transfer  to  nonfarm  areas."  Farm  migration, 
he  points  out,  has  been  the  greatest  from 
areas  receiving  the  highest  proportion  of  in- 
come from  price-supported  conunodltles. 
Nor  Is  It  clear  that  low  prices  cause  acreage 
reduction  and  reduced  production  as  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Development  seems 
to  think.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  pointed  out 
elsewhere  that  the  farmer  "having  made  the 
Initial  commitment  of  his  labor  and  capital 
to  agriculture  finds  the  best  way  in  which 
he  can  Individually  maximize  his  income  Is 
to  increase  output  even  further  than  his 
present  level  of  excessive  production." 

Whether  lower  prices  wUl  or  wlU  not  cut 
the  farm  plant  and  labor  force,  can  Jobs  be 
found  In  nonfarm  work  for  more  ex-farm 
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labor?  The  Conmltttee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment thinks  so.  But  Varden  Puller,  ot  the 
University  of  Calilornla,  who  has  contributed 
to  a  recent  analysis  made  at  Iowa  State, 
thinks  "the  prospective  economic  environ- 
ment of  the  sixties  wUl  be  less  favorable  to 
continued  large  scale  off-farm  migration." 
In  the  absence  of  a  dramatic  change  In  the 
economy's  growth  rate  there  Is  good  cause  to 
agree  with  Varden.  The  economy  has  not 
been  able  to  absorb  natural  Increases  to 
labor  force.  The  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  report  estimates  that  Its  plan 
would  cause  the  labor  force,  which  it  says 
is  now  growing  1^4  million  a  year,  to  grow 
1^  mllUon  a  year  or  at  a  rate  40  percent 
greater.  (The  economy  has  not  been  able  to 
absorb  at  the  1  ^  mUlion  rate  and  for  nearly 
a  year  only  600.000  of  the  statistically  ex- 
pected 1%,  nUllion  have  been  added  to  the 
labor  nuirket.)  The  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  takes  no  account,  moreover,  of 
the  effect  of  a  contracted  agriculture  on  the 
6  million  engaged  in  the  farm  supply  busi- 
ness, or  the  10  million  engaged  In  process- 
ing, shipping  and  distributing  farm  products. 
There  would  be  an  emigration  out  of  these 
occupations,  too. 

In  dealing  with  the  farm  prob'em.  we  deal 
not  Jxist  with  the  6.5  mUUon  farm  producers 
but  with  all  those  In  related  enterprise  and 
with  the  45  to  SO  million  rural,  nonfarm 
people  In  towns  and  villages  across  the  land. 
The  serious  dislocation  of  this  national  rural 
community,  brought  about  by  a  drastic  con- 
tracUoa  of  acflciatxire,  moreover,  could  so 
greatly  diminish  buying  power  in  rural 
America  that  nonfarm  Industry  would  be 
affected  and  Its  sbUlty  to  absorb  former 
farmers  further  diminished.  Th«  outlook 
lor  more  rapid  emigration  from  agriculture 
and  for  Its  easy  sbsorptlon  in  nonfarm  In- 
dustry is  not  good. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  DcvelopnMnt 
rejects  out  of  hand  the  possibility  of  solv- 
ing the  farm  problem  by  "a  stringent,  leak- 
proof  control  of  production,  so  that  farmers 
wUl  get  higher  prices  for  a  smaller  volume 
of  sales."  It  thinks  It  uncertain  that  this 
could  be  effective  "without  policing  measures 
that  would  be  Intolerable  in  America."  And 
yet.  such  stringent  controls  are  In  effect  on 
rice,  peanuts,  tobacco,  and  cotton  and  have 
not  produced  Intolerable  policing  measures. 
This  is  essentially  the  program  the  admin- 
istration urged  Congress  to  enact  for  other 
crops. 

For  all  the  difficulties  of  T>roductlon  con- 
trol, and  they  certainly  are  numerous  and 
formidable,  they  hold  out  a  larger  hope  for 
a  proeperotis  rural  America  than  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economdc  Development's  proposals 
for  returning,  after  an  interval,  to  the  free 
play  of  the  market.  There  Is  not  sufltclent 
evidence  that  low  farm  prices,  if  the  country 
would  tolerate  the  hardships  they  would  In- 
duce, would  produce  the  diminished  invest- 
ment of  labor  and  land  and  capital  resources 
needed  to  achieve  balanced  agricultural  pro- 
duction. There  Is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  nonfarm  economy  can  absorb  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  that  would  be  added  to  the 
labor  force  by  more  rapidly  contracting  agri- 
culture, by  curtailing  the  work  force  engaged 
in  farm  supply  and  marketing  and  by  dimin- 
ishing Job  opportunities  throughout  non- 
farm  rural  America. 

The  rate  of  emigration  from  agrlculttire 
will  take  care  of  Itself  If  a  healthy,  growing 
and  expanding  national  ecoiK>my.  in  urban 
and  In  rural  areas  as  well,  provides  ade- 
quately remunerative  nonfarm  Jobs  for  a 
well-educated  and  sufficiently  trained  rural 
population.  The  coercion  of  farm  prices  at 
poverty  levels  will  not  be  needed  to  force 
the  efficient  use  of  manpower. 

PocoMOKE  Cm,  Md..  Radio  Station  WDMV 
BorroKiAL 

The  big  agriculture  8t<M-y  this  week  con- 
cerns the  publication  by  the  Committee  on 


Economic  Development  of  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Nation  entitled  "Adaptive  Pro- 
gram for  Agriculture."  In  their  report  to 
the  public,  the  committee  prc^xwes  to  reduce 
farm  surpluses  and  eliminate  subsidies 
within  5  years  by  retraining  young  pec^le 
in  agricultiiral  areas  ior  Industrial  jobs  and 
moving  them  to  the  cities.  The  idea  is, 
of  course,  that  if  we  move  more  people  out 
of  farming,  less  farming  will  he  done,  re- 
ducing surpluses  and  returning  the  Nation's 
agriculture  to  a  free  economy.  We.  at 
WDMV,  subscribe  to  the  objective,  rather 
than  the  more  Government  control  plans  of 
Secretary  Freeman.  What  is  amazing  to  us, 
however.  Is  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development,  made  up 
of  leading  businessmen  and  economists. 
Their  proposal  of  a  planned  exodus  of  young 
people  from  agricultural  conununlties  all 
over  America  can  result  only  in  a  slow 
strangulation  of  these  communities.  We  do 
not  want  to  lose  our  young  people  to  the 
ciUes.  Radio  station  WDMV  proposes  that 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Development 
add  to  this  plan  the  idea  tlukt  more  indus- 
tries move  to  agricultural  communities  so 
that  the  young  people  leaving  an  over- 
productive  agriculture  area  do  not  have  to 
leave  home  And  so  that  the  small  towns 
throughout  America  do  not  become  eventual 
ghost  towna.  Further,  we  propose  that  a 
test  plan  be  put  into  effect  right  here  on 
the  Eastern  Shore.  Let's  set  up  a  program 
In  our  high  schools.  And  let's  have  the 
support  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  In  bringing  Industry  here  right 
now. 

In  concluston,  gentlemen.  I  suggest  a  rural 
renewal  program.  This  program  would  call 
for  vocational  training  throughout  rural 
America.  It  would  call  upon  industry  to 
establish  a  calculated  program  of  decen- 
tralization. It  would  preserve  the  status  of 
smalltown  communities  throughout  America. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  watch  our  smalltown  communities  be- 
come ghost  towns.  Let's  not  put  the  horse 
before  the  cart  by  encouraging  our  youth 
to  emigrate  to  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Let  us  encourage  Industry  to  strengthen 
America  by  estabUshlng  Industry  In  small- 
town communities. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Clark  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Nix) .  on  account  of  oflB- 
cisd  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  jjermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDELL) .  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Meader,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price)  .  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Caret. 

Mr.  O'Brtkw  of  New  York. 

Mr,  HoLiriKLD  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Price)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Blatnik  and  to  include  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goo  DELL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FiKO. 

Mr.  ALGER. 

Mr.   TOLLKFSOH. 

Mr.  COURTIS  of  Missouri  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Abbrwethy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SisK)  and  to  include  extraneotis  mat- 
ter. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
ou  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  a?eaker : 

H.R.  8050.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relat- 
ing to  the  importation  of  adult  honey  bees, 
and  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  .jueuded;  and 

H.R.  10505.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 

the  following  title : 

8.  2970.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  13, 1962,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  conducting  the  relerendxim  with 
respect  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July 
1,  1962. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, July  17.  1962,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OP  OFFICE  OF  MEMBERS 

The  oath  of  oflBce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22) , 
to  be  administered  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  text  of 
which  is  carried  in  section  1757  of  title 
XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  and  being  as  follows: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  for 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
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that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well   and  faithfully    discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  each  of  the 
following  Members  of  the  87th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.,  title  2,  sec.  25 ». 
approved  February  18,  1948: 

LOUISIANA 

Joseph  David  Waggonner.  Jr  .  Fourth. 

MicmcAN 

LuciXN    N.   Nkdzi,   First. 
Habold  M.  Rtan,   14th. 

NEW  TOBX 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Sixth. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

CoRiNNE  B.  RiLET,  Second. 

TEXAS 

Rat  Roberts,  Fourth. 
Oraham  Purcell,   13th. 
Henrt  B.  Gonzalez,  20th. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3307.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pacific 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  transmitting 
the  14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission  for  the  year  1961, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  233,  80th  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

3308.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  involving  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
•2  869.000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil. 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  $550,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department  of 
the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No.  477);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

3309.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  place  authority  over 
the  trust  powers  of  national  banlcs  In  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

3310.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  5166 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
version or  consolidation  or  merger";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
J\me  1,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  hurricane  survey  of  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  authorized  by  Public  Law  71, 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  15,  1955  (H. 
Doc.  No.  478);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
illustrations. 

■3313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  5,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tipn,  on  the  Great  Lakes  harbors  study — In- 
terim report  on  the  Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis., 


requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1966,  and 
June  37,  1986  (H.  Doc.  No.  479) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

2313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion on  a  survey  of  the  Little  Bay  De  Noc, 
Gladstone  Harbor  and  Kipling,  Mich.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  August  18,  1959,  and 
June  3,  1959,  and  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act.  approved  July  14,  I960  (H. 
Doc.  No.  480) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration. 

2314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  22,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  New 
Buffalo  Harbor,  Mich.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  30,  1957,  and  July  16,  1958  (H. 
Doc.  No.  481);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one 
Illustration. 

2315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  on  Portsmouth  Harbor 
and  Plscataqua  River,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  November 
18,  1958.  and  June  3.  1059  (H.  Doc.  No.  483); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  two  illustrations. 

2316.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  22,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Buttermilk 
Channel.  N.Y.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  August  30,  1957  (H. 
Doc.  No.  483);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two 
iUvLstratlons. 

2317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  26,  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  the  Kauna- 
kakal  Harbor,  Molokai.  Hawaii,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  adopted 
April  9,  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  484);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Illustration. 


PUBUC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  A8PINALL: 

H.R.  12540.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell   certain   land   in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HJl.  12541.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  there- 
from persons  engaged  In  certain  procesalng 
of  shrimps,  crabs,  or  oysters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HJl.  12543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  10  percent 
reduction  on  the  Individual  and  corporate 
income  tax  for  the  taxable  year  1963;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  12543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  12544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  In- 
creases In  annuities,  eliminate  the  option 
with  respect  to  certain  survivor  annuities, 
and  provide  for  Interchange  of  credits  be- 
tween the  civil  service  retirement  system  and 
the  Insurance  system  established  by  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    HALPERN: 

HJl.  12545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide 
a  broadened  program  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  and  Ulness  of  grants  for  prevention, 
research,  training,  salaries,  facilities  survey, 
and  construction  of  facilities  for  treatment 
of  the  mentaUy  HI  and  mentally  retarded: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

H.R.  12546.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Ufe  In- 
surance Company  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (48  Stot.  1146)  approved  Jxine  19. 
1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJl.  12847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospital  Center  to  extend  the  time 
during  which  appropriations  may  be  made 
for  the  purposes  of  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
ByMrs.  WEIS: 

H  R.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  3  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  make  provision 
with  respect  to  the  establishment,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  the  office  of 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  such  Delegate, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coltunbla. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.R.  13849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  eliminate  the  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  of  the  child-care  expense 
deduction,  and  to  Increase  the  amount  of  in- 
come which  a  taxpayer  may  have  while  re- 
maining entitled  to  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 

H.R.  13680.  A  bill  to  fix  the  compensation 
of  hearing  examiners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN : 

H  J.  Res.  830.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  authorize  the  sev- 
eral States  to  permit  the  offering  of  a  prayer 
in  public  schools  and  other  public  places; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tem- 
porary Import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 
The   SPEAKER   presented    a   memorial   of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
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memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  6tates  relative  to  request- 
ing opposition  to  section  1  of  Senate  bill 
25G0  which  relates  to  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.FINO: 

H.R.  12551.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Arcuri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dom- 
enlco  Monetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  12553.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Giuseppe  Spataro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.HALPEBN: 
H.R.  12554.  A  bill  for    the  relief  of  Cyl* 

Gurewicz;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.KILBURN: 
H.R.  12555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Kaltsounis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  12556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of    Janet 
Lundle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  12557.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merle  H. 
Detrick;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJl.  12558.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar 
Lan  Heung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
HJL  12589.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of    Miss 
Esther  Mao  Ling  Ling;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

387.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Mrs.  Irma  S.  Murray,  grand  secretary, 
Grand  Parlor  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  conxmending  the  work  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
recommending  its  continued  support,  and 
that  by  its  constant  vigilance  we  may  live 
free  from  all  subversive  forces  of  evU  seeking 
to  weaken  and  destroy  our  foundation  of 
freedom  and  Institutions  of  learning,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amcrlcan  Activities. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Bill  To  Graat  a  10-Percenf  Forgiveness 
on  Federal  Income  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or   NEW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  16. 1962 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
imder  which  the  Government  would 
grant  a  10-percent  tax  forgiveness  on 
all  personal  and  corporation  incomes 
earned  between  December  31,  1962.  and 
January  1, 1964. 

This  would  not  change  any  of  the 
existing  tax  rates. 

I  offer  this  plan  not  as  an  answer  to 
the  whole  problem,  but  only  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  that  the  forgiveness  method 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Provide  a  quick  economic  "shot 
in  the  arm,"  if  one  is  deemed  necessary, 
desirable,  and  feasible. 

Second.  Give  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration more  time  to  work  out 
changes  in  existing  tax  laws,  if  such 
changes  are  deemed  necessary  and 
feasible. 

Third.  Underscore  the  tempwrary  na- 
ture and  intent  of  the  tax  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  businessmen. 

Fourth.  Enable  the  Congress  to  return 
to  the  present  system,  if  necessary,  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  not  passing,  in 
some  future  yeaj*,  a  forgiveness  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  some  may 
disagree  as  to  the  best  effective  date  for 
such  a  forgiveness  plan.  I  would  not 
object  to  an  earlier  effective  date. 

This  proposal  is  novel  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  there  is  ample  experience  at 
the  State  level. 

My  own  State  of  New  York,  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  has  granted  for- 
giveness of  State  i>crsonal  income  taxes. 
These  have  ranged  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent. I  am  aware  of  no  great  difficulties 
at  the  administrative  level. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  only 
a  suggestion  and  it  is  possible  that  the 


Congress  and  the  President  may  desire 
a  different  method  or  a  lower  percentage 
of  forgiveness. 

In  conclusion,  I  p>oint  out  that  under 
my  plan  the  tax  on  corp>oration  income, 
now  52  percent,  would  be  collected,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  forgiveness  at  approxi- 
mately 47  percent  This  figure  has  been 
mentioned  in  many  other  tax  reduction 
proposals. 


Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze: 
A  Splendid  Choice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CARET 

OF    in:W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16. 1962 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  words  to  those  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  Mayor  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland,  who  has  been 
named  by  the  President  to  be  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In 
the  words  of  the  President,  Mayor  Cele- 
brezze will  bring  to  the  Cabinet  a  wealth 
of  experience  gained  from  having 
worked  through  the  years  with  the  prob- 
lems of  people,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  The 
Cabinet  post  to  which  Mayor  Celebrezze 
has  been  named  is  in  a  real  sense  a 
people's  agency.  It  deals  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  resources  of  the 
Individual  American  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  well-being  of 
those  suffering  the  most  acute  need,  our 
senior  citizens.  The  blight  spots  of  our 
corporal  well-being  in  mental  health, 
chronic  diseases,  as  well  as  the  massive 
mortality  of  cardiac  and  cancer,  all 
merit  his  care  and  attention.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  his  inspired  and  enlightened 
dedication  to  the  resolution  of  the  civic 
problems  of  the  great  city  of  Cleveland 
will  now  be  fully  directed  to  similar 
problems  on  a  national  level. 


The  major  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  especially  germane  to  the  crowded 
population  centers  and  the  big  cities. 
That  is  why  we  of  the  city  of  New  York 
especially  welcome  a  big  city  mayor  and 
man,  Anthony  Celebrezze.  to  this  new 
post  and  opportunity.  President  Ken- 
nedy is  to  be  hailed  and  commended  for 
his  selection.  No  one  can  question  that 
the  President  is  fortunate  to  have  in  his 
Cabinet  a  man  of  the  merit  and  stature 
of  Mayor  Celebrezze.  The  fact  that  he 
is  Italian  bom  and  of  Italian  ancestry 
is  signiflcant.  In  the  light  of  the  contri- 
bution which  our  Italian-American 
citizens  have  made  In  the  growth  of  this 
Nation,  It  is  a  matter  of  natural  and 
timely  evolution  that  one  of  his  back- 
ground should  be  called  to  this  high 
office. 


Distinguished  Editor  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF   WEST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

3f onday,  July  16.  1962 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  a  dis- 
tinguished West  Virginian,  a  highly  re- 
garded editor,  and  an  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Randal  Strother,  who  has  been  hon- 
ored by  Salem  College  as  its  Alumnus  of 
the  Year. 

This  award,  together  with  one  received 
from  the  Harrison  County  Council  of 
Parents-Teachers  Association  for  out- 
standing service  to  education,  was  richly 
deserved. 

Mr.  Strother  has  given  his  time  and 
many  talents  to  promoting  education 
generally,  and  particularly  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  alma  mater.  Salem  College. 

Randal — for  I  find  it  difficult  to  refer 
to  him  in  more  formal  language — has 
served  his  community,  his  State  and  his 
Nation  well.  He  received  his  degree  from 
Salem  College  in  1934.  He  served  in  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  participating  in 
six  European  campaigns  during  World 
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War  n.  Most  of  his  adult  life  has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business,  in  Clarksburgr, 
and  since  1948  he  has  been  the  editor 
of  the  Clarksburg  Exponent. 

Members  of  the  alumni  committee  who 
chose  Randal  for  the  award  were  Mrs. 
T.  Edward  E>avis,  of  Salem.  W.  Va.;  San- 
ford  Randolph,  of  Bridgepwrt.  W.  Va.; 
and  Commander  Bill  Thompson,  of 
Pittsburgh.    They  chose  well. 


AcceleraKon   of   Public  Works 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  16, 1962 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  has  reported  out  a 
bill.  H.R.  10113.  designed  to  cut  unem- 
ployment and  at  the  same  time  help  pro- 
vide essential  Federal  and  local  public 
works.  This  bill,  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act,  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $900  milhon  for  immedi- 
ate use  in  stepping  up  employment  on 
Federal  and  local  projects.  The  bill 
contains  no  standby  provision,  nor  does 
it  provide  for  any  backdoor  financing. 

To  be  eligible  a  Federal  project  must 
be  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  case  of  local  public  works, 
the  project  must  be  eligible  for  Federal 
aid  under  existing  law.  For  example, 
water  and  sewer  works,  public  buildings, 
streets,  and  the  like,  could  receive  this 
aid.  Schools,  however,  are  not  eligible. 
The  bill  contains  provisions  to  assure 
that  the  aid  would  have  an  immediate 
impact  on  employment  and  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  funds  for  luxury  or  other 
nonessential  undertakings.  I  hope  that 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  look  at  the  com- 
mittee report — House  Rep>ort  No.  1756 — 
which  sets  forth  more  fully  the  benefits 
of  the  bill  and  the  need  for  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  project  that  would  be  eligible,  I 
am  including  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
a  list  of  local  public  works  plarmed  under 
the  Federal  public  works  planning  ad- 
vance program.  The  first  table  shows 
projects  which  are  completely  planned 
and  ready  to  go  right  now.  The  second 
list  shows  projects  which  are  still  in 
the  planning  stage  but  many  of  which 
will  be  ready  to  start  in  a  short  time. 
Naturally  I  cannot  say  absolutely  that 
every  one  of  the  projects  would  receive 
this  aid  but  they  are  all  located  in  eli- 
gible areas  and  appear  to  be  eligible  on 
the  grounds  of  size  and  type  of  facility. 
Certainly  if  this  law  is  enacted  and  the 
funds  are  appropriated  promptly  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  projects 
would  receive  50-percent  grants  under 
the   Public   Works   Acceleration   Act. 

This  list,  of  course,  shows  only  a  few 
of  the  many  projects  which  would  be  eli- 
gible for  aid  under  the  bill.  It  includes 
only  those  projects  planned  under  the 
702  planning  program,  but  the  vast  num- 
ber of  other  projects  planned  by  com- 
munities from   their   own  resources  or 


imder  other  programs  would  also  be  eli- 
gible for  these  grants: 

Table  1. — Public  works  planning  program — 
Final  plans  completed  in  designated  rede- 
velopment areas  and  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus  as  of  Mar.  31.  1962 


Esti- 

Location 

Type 

mated 
total 

«aet 

ALAR.\MA 

Priclianl,  Mobile  County 

Street  linhU. 

♦3A537 

Kaicland,  St.  Clair  County 

Sewer 

5&.000 

Onoonla,  Blunt  County 

Streets 

3H«,TM 

Vhenix.  Russell  County 

8ewer 

320.408 

Vincent.  .Shelby  County 

do 

110.171 

Repton.  I  oneculi  Co«inty 

Water 

4H,S(I0 

Selniii.  T>allas  County    „ 

S«wer  . 

38S.000 

T)o 

do.  

224,000 

Do 

do 

148,000 

Luveme,  Crenshaw  County... 

Street.. 

73,067 

Do      

do 

71,25» 

llaleyville,  Winston  County  . 

Sewer 

«ll,70l> 

Mobile.  Mobile  County 

...do 

1,115,000 

Jiij<j)er,  Walker  County 

do 

112,000 

Arab,  .Marshall  County 

Water 

710,000 

ABIZONA 

Ilolbrook.  XaTajo  County 

Publfc- 
buildings. 

87,704 

l>o      

do    

91,81.'-. 

Eti^ir.  .\|itu-he  County 

8ew«r 

21*.  127 

ARKANSAS 

Calleo  Ro<k,  Iiard  County 

do  

(IB,  116 

Canidfti,  Oiujctiiia  County. -- 

.<lo  .... 

403.177 

Earlr,  Crittenden  Connty 

.do       . 

88,  Lt? 

I.eslie,  .*<earrv  Countv 

.do       .   . 

43.900 

Maiusfii))!,  Sootl  and   Sebns- 

do       .. 

53.252 

lian  Counties. 

Morrilton.  Conway  County    . 

do    

272.812 

New    Kockv  Comfort,  Little 

.   .do       . 

.M.HOO 

River  County. 

rALiroBsiA 

Weaverville.  Trinity  County 

Public 
buiVlings. 

770,000 

Riverside.  Rivirside  Countv  . 

do 

487,055 

I.^iiK     BeH<-li,     L<js    AtigeU-!! 

do 

80,091 

County. 

Do 

*> 

226.124 

Do  .  

do 

1S6.745 

Ami  I  )ieito,  Sjmi  Diego  County 

do 

404.123 

San     (lal>riel,     Ixta    Angeles 

S«-wer 

101, 178 

County. 

Oardena,  Los  Angeles  County 

Public 
buildings. 

163. 3.'i7 

Do. 

...   .do 

163.  727 

Jlerniosa  Bearh,  T/oe  Angt-les 

Wharves 

371.106 

Countv. 

and  piers. 

Culver,  I..OS  .\ngeles  County. . 

Streets 

56,7»7 

WlUets.  Mendocino  Countv 

.do..    .. 

273,371 

Stockton,    San    Joaquin 

Police  sta- 

807,272 

Countv. 

tion. 

San     Oaln-lel.     lx)5     Vngelcs 

Civic  wnter 

1.013.122 

Countv. 

ReiUand.s,     Sun     Boni:ir«Hno 

Si'wer 

880,000 

County. 

rOXJitCTIClT 

Norwich,     New     London 

WuUT- 

513,250 

Countv. 

.Simsbury,  Ifartford  Connty  .. 

Fln>lion."<e 
addition. 

31,680 

Dittiiel  son.  Wind  him  Coiuity 

S«wer. 

624,9t*0 

Brl'toi.  lUirtford  County 

Flood  eon- 
trol  Inclli- 
ties. 

606,400 

ri.oKn>A 

Veniiv,  ■<ara."'ota  County 

WaUr 

215,2.'>4 

Vernon.  Wnshington  County. 

Sewer 

107. 600 

Do 

Water 

33,400 

GEORGIA 

Warm  Spriiira,  Merlweather 
County. 

Do 

Do 

Kownian,  El  ert  County 

Manchester,  Merlwcather 

County. 

Toccoa.  Toccoa  County 

Arlington,  Early  County 

Davisboro,  Washington 

County. 
Baldwin,  Habershjim  County. 

Blairsville,  I'nion  County 

Royston,  Krtuiklin  County 

Clayton,  Rabim  County 

LuthcrsvlUe,    Merlwcather 

County. 

Royston,  Franklin  County 

Darlen,  Mcintosh  County 


Streets  . 

Sewer 

Water.  . 

Sewer 

Library. 

City  hall 

do... 

Sewer. . . 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

Library. 

Water... 

do... 

do... 


32,  4W 

39,187 
19.373 
.■W,832 
22,33a 

78.974 
33,000 
74.062 

92.610 

106,990 

174.446 

63.  247 

45,2»41 

67.072 
80,K96 


Tablz  1. — Public  tporks  planning  program — 
Final  plans  completed  in  designated  re- 
development areas  and  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  as  of  Mar  31.  1962 — 
Continued 


Location 


n.Lixois 

Cairo,  .Mexander  County 

Do 

Centraliii.  Markm  County 

Danville,  Vemiillon  County.. 
BrouEliton,  Hamilton  County. 

UtOIANA 

Cannelton,  Perry  County 

Marengo,  Crawford  County... 

IOWA 

Mysilc,  Appanoose  County... 

EANSAS 

Pittitburg.  Crawfonl  County.. 

KENTITKT 

IIa7Jkr<l,  Perry  County 

.New  Haven,  Nelson  County.. 
Pewee     Valley,     Oldham 

County. 
Karlington,  Hopkins  County.. 
Pikesville,  Pike  County 


Type 


Sewer.. 

do 

Water. 
Sewer. 
Water. 


Sewer. 
Water. 


do 


Olasgow,  Barren  County 

Sebn-e,  Welisler  County 

Irvine,  EstcU  County 

I>o 

Sentoii,  .Marshall  County 

CumN'rIan'l,  Harlan  County 

Do 

Somerset,  I'ulaski  Connty 

White     Plains,     Hopkins 

County. 

Crofton,  Christian  County 

Irvington,      Breckinridge 

County. 
Paintsvillc,  JolmsoD  County.. 
Flat  woods,  (ireenup  County.. 
I'ri'stonslHirg,  Floyd  Cwmly.. 

LOTTMAWA 

Bunkie,  Avoyelles  County. - 

Do 

Do 

Cottonport,  A  voyellN  County. 

Do 

Do 

Eunice,  St.  Landry  County  - - 
IndexK-nileuce,   1  anglpahoa 
County. 

Kapliui.  Vermilion  County 

Man.Hura,  .\voyelle»  County.. 
Bogalusa,  Wa.<<hington  Cotmty. 
Opelousa-s,  St.  L.'indry  County- 
Provencal,   Natchitoches 

County. 
WirmslK)ri>,  Fruiklin  County. 

MAINK 

Lul>ec,  Washington  County  .. 
Patten,  Penol«cot  County  .  . 
Old  Orcbnrd   Bench,  ^  ork 
County. 

M  VRVL.WD 

CrisJU'ld,  j>onjerset  County 

Do 

Boonstwro,      Washington 
County. 

MAViAlIt'  SETTS 

Lowell.  Middlesex  County.... 
Do 


Me<l((>rd.  Middlesex  County. 

Do 

1)0 


.\.-<lilanil,  Midilfc-sev  County  . 
Someivllle  Kv.TCtt,     Mlddle- 
ses  Coimty. 

Danvrr:*.  Ksw\  County 

.\blngtoii.  Plymouth  County 
Everett,  .Mi<ldlf«-\  County .. 
.\i'wbur.v(>ort,  E.nsex  County 


Poliiv  and 
Are  sta- 
tion. 


Sewer 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

Public 
buildings. 

StreeU 

Sewer 

do 

streets 

Sewer 

W8t*r 

Sewer 

do 

Water 


...do.. 
Sewer. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

..<lo.. 


...  ilo... 
Roads 
Sewer... 
.    .do... 
do... 


...do 

-  ..U> 

Public 

buildings. 
Sewer 

..«lo 

Viaduct 

Sower. .  . . . 
Oas.  


S«'Wer . 


...do 
WsUr 

Sewer. 


-do 
do. 
-do 


Fire  nktrni 

building. 
Si«iew«lk!< 
I'ollce 

station. 
Central  Are 

station. 
Fire  and 

(wlice 

alarm. 

Sew«>r  

Dam,  lock 

and 

bridge. 
Hospital   . . 
Sewer. 
Incinerator. 
Sewer 


Esti- 
mate* I 
toUl 
oost 


$6IH.  UK) 

i,S2o.aoi> 

860.000 
113,000 


00.001) 
W,000 


182.000 


04,  <»> 


116.600 
85,114 
174. 6C1 

160,  a^t 
66,6.10 

4I.3K2 
83,252 
116. 412 
87.  W5 
62.080 
63,904 
180, 42>> 
4.16.  ONU 
68,600 

07,000 

2W,WW 

370,001) 
800,  <HH 
7BS,00U 


18,  nTJ 

30,573 
110,000 

77,0»»i 
153,  5M 

27.815 
314. 154 

M,2I6 

257,000 

96,963 

402,676 

ao«,i9K 

6H,  7MI 
46.'>.  0011 


S8.6U0 
222,950 
321,700 


329,  .S37 
300.000 
2.VI,000 


ri.  100 

107.  .vm 
J68,7«0 

374,030 

7t*.  724 


361,200 
1.687,000 


3m,  mill 

306,0011 
330.000 

.''>:<«i.iiiiii 


1962 
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Table  1. — Public  works  planning  program- 
Final  plans  completed  in  designated  rede- 
velopment areas  and  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus  as  Of  Mar.  31.  1962 — Oon. 


Table  1.— Public  u?orfcs  planning  program —  Table  1.— PubHc  utorks  planning  program- 
Final  plans  completed  in  designated  rede-  Final  plans  completed  in  designated  rede- 
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labor  surplus  as  of  Mar.  31.  1962— Oon.  labor  surplus  as  of  Mar.  31.  1962— Oon. 


Ix)catlon 


MARSArHtsrrrs— eont 


Drscul,  Midillesi'x  Cou|^y. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fall  River,  Bristol  Coi+^ty 


ined 


Brockton,  Plymouth  C^ty. 

joniinAM 

Empire,  Leelanau  Couiiiy. .. 

Ijike     Houlevari!      Drlanage 

District,  Maconil)  ('Oilnty. 

Howell,  Livingston  Cofpty.. 

MIN'VXSOTA 

Cms  Lake,  Caes  CountK' 


Type 


Estl- 

Uli^ted 

total 

cost 


Water 

Sewer 

do 

do. 


Pollution 
elimina- 
tiaa. 

Water... 


Buy  Springs,  Ja«iH'r  C<ifnty.. 

.<lielby,  Bolivar  Count;-; 

Mite,  Smith  County..   J 

I^exington,  Holmes  Coiiiity... 
Harlehurst.  Copiah  Cojfity... 
New    Hebron.    Lawjpence 

County.  I 

Summit.  Pike  CountyJ^ 

.Madison.  Madison  CoilOty. •. 

Shaw,  Bolivar  Countyl, 

Rulevllle,  Sunflower  ('<)|inty 
.Mound    liayou,    Bolivar 

County. 
Dc  Kalb,  Kem|M>r  Coiinty. 
Ix),  Simpson  County.. 
Amory,  \lonro«'  ( "ouni  j 
Okolona,  Chickasaw  (yipnty. 
Do 

M:s.HorRi 

Pot<»sl,  Wi».<:hington  Cjii^nty 
St.  Oen«'\i»'Vf  County 


.....do... 

storm 

•Irains. 
Sewer. . .  - 


.do. 


MOVTAVA 

Ronan,  Lake  County. 
Do 


NEVADA 

Caliente,  Lincoln  Cou^  y. 

NEW  JER.<tEV 


Paterson,  Passaic  Cwiity 

Woodbine,  Cape  .May  <"Kunty 

Paterson,  Piuosaic  Coutfy 

Wa>Tie     Township,      llassalc 

County. 
WiMwoo<l,  Cape  May  lounty 

Totowa,  1'a.s.saic  Coun  V 

Milford,  I*a.'!.«!aic  Coun    r 


....do.. 

do. 

Water.. 
StreeU. 
Sewer.. 
Water.. 


Sewer... 

Jail 

Sewer... 

do.. 

Streets.. 

Sewer... 
Water.. 

do.. 

ilo.. 

Sewer.. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Mountainuir,    To^^ence 

County. 
Raton,  (^Ifax  County 
Do .^. 

NEW   YORK 

Jamestown,    Chuut|i^u<]Ua 
County. 

Tupper    Lake,    Fr^|iklin 
County. 

B«'a<-on,  Dueliess  Cou^^y 
Do 

New  l>urpli,  Orancc  Cdiinty 
Brislier,  St.  I.a»ren<r  I'ounty 
Ch-uiniont,  JelTer.son  County 
I 
NORTH  CAROLL^J 

.Maniance  County... 

Tabor  City,  Columhu  i  Coun- 
«y 

Maiwn  County j.. 

Tatior  Citv,  Columbui'Coun- 

Bryson  City,  Swain  Cdunty. 

Do ] 

liiixtxiro.  I'erson  Coui>(y. 

Do 

Durham.  Durham  Coitity 

RoiH-r.  Washington  County.. 


....do     ... 
Courthouse. 


Streets. 
....ilo. 


Public 
buildings. 


Sewer 

...do 

Roads 

Sewer 

Incinerator. 

Sewer 

Townhall. . 


Highway. 

......Jo... 

Sewer 


Warehouse 
and  shop 
building. 

Sewer 


Incinerator 

Sewer 

Incinerator. 

Sewer 

Water 


Public 

buildings. 
Streets 


Courthouse. 
Sewer 


do 

do 

do 

Water 

do 

do 


ti»2. 600 
279.  OW) 
488.900 
387,700 
9tr2,000 


1,921,000 


27,000 
2,600.800 

229,000 


r2>*,fl00 


103.  400 
99,300 
2«.5(X) 
911. 169 

322, 6K8 
40,840 

111.771 

77,000 

120.  K29 

I  as.  (Kin 

26,390 

86.000 
25.000 
60,  ax) 
i;i.i.ooo 

200,  (100 


nil,  900 

5>«I,WI2 


I0<>,  144 
83,624 


36,400 


294,490 

338.677 

5,'>«,000 

I,020,36«) 

607,000 
030,700 
265.  OIX) 


187,500 

190,000 
94.  OIK) 


175. 300 


800,000 

306,000 
1,044,000 
750,000 
3.W.  000 
117,300 


241.398 

87,600 

360,000 
71,250 

76.225 
101,825 
128,950 

86,980 
607,960 

64.S70 


Location 


Type 


Esti- 

mate<I 

total 

cost 


NORTH  CAROUSA— continued 

Elm  City,  Wilson  County 

Henderson,  Vance  County 

OHIO 


Scwer. 
do. 


North  Bend,  Hamilton  Coun-  ,  Water 

I>o Sewer. 

OreenfleUl,  Highland  County.' do. 


Ripley,  Brown  County ' do. 


OKI.AIIOMA 

.^<^^,  Pontotoc  CoiuJty do 

Do Highways.. 

Do -.    Sewer 

Do - do 

Do I  Highways. 

Do - I do 

Broken    Bow,    McCurtaln  j  Sewer 

County. 

Cliecotah,  Mcintosh  County do 

Nowata,  Nowata  County Highways... 

Valliant,  .McCurtain  County..    Sewer 


ORE'iON 

Willamina,  Yamhill  Cotmty. 
Coos  Hay,  Coos  County. 


PEWS' LVAVIA 

Beaver,  Beaver  County  

Pittsburgh,  .\lleglieny  County 


Do  

Do..   

Hollidaysbtirg,  Blair  County.. 

Mount    Cnion,    Huntingdon 
Count  y. 

S.    Wilhams|x>rt,    Lycoming 
County. 

Williamsburg,  Blair  County.. 

Blakely      Borough,      Lacka- 
wanna County. 
Do - 


Huntingdon,     Huntingdon 

County. 
Blakely,  LackHwanna  County. 
Hyndiuan,  Bedford  Comity... 
Plains     Township,     Luieme 

County. 
Nanticoke,  Luierne  County. . 
Plttston   Township,   Luzerne 

County. 
Duryea,  Luzerne  County. . .   . 
Jenkins    TowTiship,    Luzerne 

County. 

Exeter,  Lureme  County 

Hughestown,  Luwme  County. 

Dupont,  Luzerne  County 

Pittston.  Lureme  Connty 

Punxsutawney,     Jefferson 

County. 
SheflBeld    Township.   Warren 

County. 
West  Newton.  Westmoreland 

County. 
Latrobe,     Westmoreland 

County. 

.\thens.  Bradfor<l  County 

(^ouilersiwrt.  Potter  County.. 

Mansfield,  Ti()ga  County 

Donora,  Washington  County.. 
Orbisonia.     Huntingdon 

County. 

Canton.  Brailford  County 

West   Wyoming.   Luzerne 

County. 
New    Eagle,    Washington 

County. 
Monongahela,    Washington 

County. 
Nescopeck,  Luzerne  County... 
Myersdale,  Somerset  County. 
Tiinkhannock,   Wyoming 

County. 

Sa>Te,  Bradford  County 

Saegerlown,  Craw  ford  County 
Cornplanter    Township,    Ve- 
nango County. 
California,    Washington 

County. 
Hozelton,  Luzerne  County — 
Belle  Vernon,  Westmoreland 

and  Fayette  Counties. 


....do 

Waterfront 
improve- 
ments. 


Sewer 

.\dministra- 
tion  build- 
ing. 

Highways, 
roads,  etc. 

^wer 

Court  hou:*. 

Sewer. ...... 

do 

...do 

do 

Highways. 

roads,  and 

streets. 
.Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do....... 

do 

...do 

....do 


$14.9H0 
638,000 


43.800 

86.300 
187,100 
398,400 


307,658 

42.703 

1,035,000 

l.W,000 
26.875 
20.090 

140,698 

135.727 
36.905 
87,006 


209.000 
1.100,000 


4M0.000 
225.000 


87,000 

itw.ea) 

532,280 
252, 370 

267. 000 

330.335 
14.300 

43.002 


732.548 

4.'i0.295 

163,638 

1,572.439 

1,146,000 
471,204 

.M8,617 
865,742 

832,048 
184.485 
900.085 
1. 169, 1.W 
287.084 

189,000 

180,000 

597, 544 


.do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

668.176 
402,909 
108,480 
704.000 
152,  552 

.do 

.do 

350,740 
875,915 

.do 

288,044 

.do 

565,248 

.do 

.do 

.do 

101,666 

80.635 

353.771 

.do 

.do 

.do 

272,216 

83,399 

278,679 

do 

318,074 

.do 

.do 

1,663,985 
MO,  000 

liocation 


Type 


PEXXBTLVANiA— continued 

Plyinouih,  Luzerne  County... 
Monessen,    Westinorelan<l 

County. 
Charleroi,    Washington 

County. 
Brownsville,  Fayette  County. 
Wvalusing,  Bradford  County. 

■  Do - - 

Masontown,  Fayette  County. 

llarrisville,  Butler  County 

Taylor,  I>ackawanna  County. 
Wyoming,  Luzerne  County... 

Matamores,  Pike  County 

Cre.s.sona,  Schuylkill  County., 
lioro  of  .\shland,  Schuylkill 

County. 
Township    of     T«ickawanna, 

Ijickawanna  County. 
West    Pittston,    Luzerne 
County. 

Saxlon,  Bedford  County 

Freeland    City,    Luzerne 
County. 

Dawson,  Fayette  County 

Olyphant,    Lackawanna 

County. 
Dickson    City,    Laikawanna 

County. 
Vanderbilt,  Fayette  County... 
Duquesne,  .\Ilegheny  County. 
St  Clair,  ."^thuylkill  County... 
Township  of  Monroe.  Snyder 

County. 
Now  ton-Hamilton.    Mifflin 

County. 
Moon   Towiiship,    Allegheny 

County. 
Ilarlwrcreek  Township,  Erie 

County. 
Karthau.s,  Clearfield  County. . 
Moon   Township,    .\llegheny 

County, 
(llassport,  Allegheny  County. . 
Waslilngion  Township.  Fay- 
ette County. 

Butler,  Butler  Count  y  

Belle  Vernon,  Fayette  County 
Pleasant   Township,    Warren 

Count  y. 
McVeytown.  Mifllln  County.. 
FavetteClty,  Fayette  County. 

Waterford.  Erie  County 

Putton.  Cambria  County 

Nanty  (Ilo,  Cambria  County.. 
Bradford  Township,  McKean 
County. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Narrapansett,  Washington 
County. 

Westerlv.  Wa.shington  County 

Smithfleld,  Providence  Coun- 
ty. 
Do 

North  Kingston,  Wa,shington, 
County. 

SOITII   (  AROLISA 

Fairfax,  .\llendale  County 

Summerville,   Dorchester 

County. 
St  Stephen,  Berkeley  County. 

Do 

ClJesU>r,  Chester  County 


Sewer.. 
do. 


do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Wat«.r.. 

Sewer. . 

Water.. 

do. 

do.. 

Sewer.. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Water.. 

Sewer.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 


Townliall    . 

Incinerator. 
Sewer 


Orangeburg,  Orangeburg 
County. 

North,  Orangeburg  County.. 

Port  Royal,  Beaufort  County 

Springfield,  Orangeburg  Coun- 
ty. 

Orangeburg,  Orangeburg 
County. 

Branchville,  Orangeburg 
County. 

McCormick  County 


Esti- 

mate<l 

total 

cost 


Dorchester,  Dorcliester  Coun- 
ty. 
Kershaw,  Kershaw  County... 

Do 

Beaufort,  Beaufort  County.... 
Do 

TENNESSEE 

Jasper,  Marion  County 

Do 

Big  Sandy,  Benton  County.. 


...do 

i  Water 


Sewer 

Municipal 

building. 

Water 

Sewer 

PubUc 

buildings. 
Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Health 

center. 
Court  boa* 

Sewwr 

Water 

Sewer 

do 


$614. 84X 
1,470,000 

706.430 

967.422 
30,085 
118.  410 
404.500 
103.  a'iO 
545.  SIM 
377,071 
649. 6.<ill 
344.489 
442,4<MI 

353.973 

104.245 

246.305 
550,000 

79.661 
425.880 

476,750 

207.846 

1.582.000 

306.000 

477.021 

57,750 

2,500.000 

2,2aaaio 

320,00(> 
464.  .tUI 

800,000 

1,  sen,  2IX) 

2,  sno,ooo 

046.000 
360.000 

205.000 
249.619 
480.1101 1 
627.000 
748. 0(HI 
807.000 


29S.UI0 

161.  400 
345.000 

191.000 
1,101.000 


81.462 

27,800 

11.43) 
80.000 
60,986 

46.501) 

13. 50(1 

110.0UI 

88,0011 

83..'i00 

1I.OO»> 

iai.3»4 

lll,.'i62 

86.  .100 
46.  ."iU) 

l8.vaoo 

-273.000 


do.. 

Water 

Sewer 


!       86.  U » 

.1        06.M? 

LW.  &M 
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Location 


TEVN'ESSKC— con  tin  ued 

Livingston,  Overton  Connty. 
Spnrtrt,  White  County 


Blossom 
County. 


TK'AS 

Prairie, 


Lamar 


...do- 


-do- 


VTAH 

Coalville.  Summit  County 

WASHISOTON 

Concrete,  Skagit  County 

WEST  vi«iraA 


Parkersburg,  Wood  County do 

Eact     Rain 'lie,      Oreenbrier     lligbways... 

County. 
South     Parkersborj;,     Wood     Sewer. 

County. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  County  '  Bridge 

Spencer.  Roane  County Courthouse. 

Welch,  McDowell  County Sewer 


do... 


Do. 


War,  McDowell  County 

Marmet,  Kanawha  Cmmty... 
Stonewood,  Hsrriwn  County. 

Anst^,  Fayette  County 

Bethlehem,  Ohio  County 

Blacksvillc,  MouoiiguUo 

County. 

Wheeling,  Ohio  County 

Morgantown,        Monongalia 

County 

HTSC0N3IN 

Coleman,  Marinette  County. 


do 

...do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

Water 

Sower , 

.Vtrport 


Sewer. 


Esti- 
mated 
total 
cost 


PR.S42 
90,704 


50,832 


115,000 


138,700 


168,000 
101,000 

146,000 

721,288 
815,499 
358,073 
489.098 
400,000 
243,847 
350, 3M 
287,828 
575,000 
40,000 

2,1.10,000 
351,000 


44,000 


Table  2. — Public  tcorks  planning  program — 
Preliminary  plans  completed  in  designated 
redevelopment  areas  and  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  as  of  Mar.  31,  1982 


T.ocstioa 

Tyi* 

Esti- 
mated 
total 
cost 

AL.<B.\liA 

Sewer 

$365,000 

AI..VSKA 

Fairbanks 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

SeawaU 

2,380.000 

Kodiak 

126,080 

Beward  .. 

375,444 

Wrangell 

leo.ooo 

A KK ANSA 9 

Little  River  County 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer.. 

176.000 

Jasper,  Newton  County 

Yellvill.-,  Marwa  County 

100.000 
130,300 

CALirORXIA 

Keyes,  Stanislaus  County 

Luytonvllle,   Meniiocino 

County. 
Turlock,  Stanislaus  County... 

do 

WuUt 

200,000 
93,000 

Sewer 

1,525,000 

cosnkctict;i 

D;inieLoon,  Windham  Cotmty 

do 

624,  MO 

rtOBIPA 

Snends,  Jackson  County 

Vernon,  Washington  County.. 
Do 

Water 

Sewer 

WaUT 

W7,8KS 
34,900 

GCOKGU 

Clarkesville,   Ilabershom 

do 

am,  000 

County. 
n:wtwell.  Hart  County 

Luvotila,  Franklin  County 

do 

do 

MS,  806 
408.000 

Tabu  2. — Public  works  planning  program — 
PreliminoTTf  plans  completed  in  designated 
redevelopment  areas  and  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  as  of  Mar.  31,  19tZ — 
Continued 


Location 


HAWAQ 

Hawaii  County.. Water 

l>o I  Sewer. 


n.LiNois 


Bartelso,  Clinton  County Water  and 

I      sewer. 

Coffeen,  Montgomery  County..  Water 

l>eSoto,  Jackson  County '  Sewer 

Patoka,  .Marion  County do 

Taylorville,  Christian  County do 


KENTICKT 

Floyd  Coimty 

Hazard,  Perry  County. 


Montioello,  Wayne  County... 

LOUISIANA 

AbbeTillo,  Vermilion  Parish.. 
Do 


Basile,  Kvancrline  Parish 

Delcainl>r<\     Vermilion     and 
Il>cria    Parishes, 
Do 

Leesville,  Vernon  Parish 

Mamou,  Evangeline  Parish... 
Do 

Plaucbeville,  .\voyelles  Parish 

Provencal,  Natchiiocties  Par- 
ish. 

Ptinsrt,  St.  I.^n'lry  Pari.sh 

Youngs vilk",  Lafayette  Parish. 

MAIN-K 

Okl    Orchitd,    Beach    York 
County. 

MARYLAVD 

Boonsboro,  Washington 

County. 
I>orchestcr  County 


Courthouse. 
M  unicipal 
building. 
Sewer 


Harbor-.. 
Storm 
drains. 

Sew^er 

Roads 


Sewer... 

do.. 

Water.. 
Sewer. . 
Water.. 
(las 


Sewer.. 
do.. 


....do.... 

....do.... 
Water.. - 


M.VSSACHUttSTTS 


Billcrica,  Miildlesex  Coimty. .    Sewer 

Tewksbury,  Middlesex  Coun-  I do 

ty. 
Whitman,  Plymouth  County do 


MimiOAX 

Ishpeming    Township,    Mar- 
quette County. 

Oak  Park,  Oakland  County 

Wayne,  Wayne  County 


Mi^sissipri 

Bude,  Franklin  County 

Leland,  Washington  County.. 
Okolona,  Chickasaw  County 
Do 

Yazoo  City,  Yaioo  Coimty... 

MISSOURI 

St.  Cionevicve  County. 

MOXTAJfA 

Columbia     Falls.     Flathead 
County. 
Do 


Fl»tbea<l  County 

Hamilton,  Ravalli  County.. 

Llbby,  Lincoln  County 

Poison,  Ltike  County 

Yellowstone  County 


MW  JKUIT 

Atlantic  City,  Atlantic 

County. 
Englishtown,   Monmouth 

County. 
Littlo   River,   Monmoutk 

County. 


...do 

....do 

Incinerator. 


Sewer 

do 

Water 

Sewer 

do 


Courthouse 


Sewec 

Nursing 
home. 
Courthouse. 
Storm  drains. 

Roods 

Water 

do 


City  yards.. 

Wator 

Sewor 


$4,'^.  340 
747,500 


81,000 

246,872 
IflO.OPO 
lTft.2H0 
200,000 


506.000 
329,519 

521,357 


1. 066. 000 
395.000 

460.000 
277.000 

449,875 
400,000 
129,000 

43,354 
180,000 

85,000 

211,396 
175.750 


300,761 

250,000 
430,000 


2.400,000 
2,510,000 

2,702,000 


207,500 

384.417 

2,677,700 


241,664 
230,000 
156.000 
220,000 
1,6U).000 


602,976 

418,000 
189,611 

1,345,79* 
240,000 

1.413,843 
452,000 

1,635,500 

2,788,073 

Sift.  000 

1,100.000 


Tablk  2. — Public  works  planning  program — 
Preliminary  plans  completed  in  designated 
redevelopment  areas  and  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  as  of  Mar.  31,  1962 — 
Continued 


Location 

Type 

r.sti- 

mati'd 

totnl 

coot 

KEW  JEKSXT— continued 

Long  Beach  Township,  Ocean 

County. 
Long     Branch.     Monmouth 

County. 

Paiw.iic,  Pai!s«ic  Countv 

Pleasantville,    Atlantic 

County. 
Plumsted    Township     Ocetm 

County. 

Totowit,  Pajisaic  Counts' 

WiHwood,  Cape  May  County. 

Water 

City  hall... 

Roads 

Sewer 

do 

do 

Incinerator.. 

tan),ics 

510,000 

2.S2M,T: 
731,000 

600.000 

706,900 
500,000 

NEW  TOBK 

Heuvelton,   St.    Lawrence 

County. 
Norfolk.  St.  Liuvrencr  County. 
Tupper    Lake,    Franklin 

County. 
1>0 

Sewor 

Wat«r 

Sewer 

Fire  station . 

400,6.10 

200,000 
997,041 

50,800 

NOKTH  CAROLINA 

Hot  Springs,  Madison  County. 

Spruce  Pine.  MitcbeU  County. 

Do 

Sewer 

do 

Water 

80.000 
461.300 
300.000 

OHIO 

Aberdeen,  Brown  County 

Sewer 

28a  000 

OKLAHOMA 

Wilburton,  Latimer  County.. . 

Water 

ooaooo 

OREr,0!T 

Newport,  Lincotai  Coimty 

Sewer 

Water 

8e»» 

575.000 
23«.6H0 

Yamhill,  Yamhill  County 

170,000 

rENS8TLVA.VU 

-Mleghony  County 

Fairgrotmd. 

Harbor 

Roods. 

Water 

Sewer 

1,260,8(10 

Erie,  Eric  County 

H42.  tm 

Do 

1,996,2110 

Karthaiis,  Clearflckl  County.. 
Tamaqua,  Schuylkill  County  . 

296,9^2 
1,600,000 

RHODE  IMJiSD 

East  Providence,  Providence 

County. 
Woonsocket,     Providence 

County. 

do 

Parking 

864,100 
645.000 

SOUTH  CAROUXA 

Hanahan,  Berkeley  County... 

Sewer 

750^106 

TKNKESSER 

Erin,  Houston  County 

Jelllco,  t'ani  ilx-U  County 

Latayettf,  \  aeon  County 

Monterey,  Putnam  Connty... 

Pikcvillf,  Blc<lsoe  County 

do 

Roods 

Sewer 

do 

do 

215,000 
78,923 
497.  «W 
610.000 
281,069 

rtAM 

Pric-c  River,  Carbon  County.. 

Water 

782,832 

"WA'^HIXCTOX 

East     Wonatchce,     Douglas 

County. 
Toledo,  Lewis  County 

Sewer 

do 

2,330^000 
125,500 

Wtt^r   VIRGINIA 

Blackville,    Monongalia 

(  Qunty. 
Charleston,  Kanawlia  Connty. 
Clarksburg.  Harri.'ion  County. 
HarriaoHvillo,  Ritchie  County. 
Morcor  County.    .            .     .. 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer 

Water 

Sewer 

do 

do 

do 

1 

40,000 

l,4CO,noo 

52.000 
300.000 
646,738 

Montgomrry,     Fayetto    and 
Kanawha  Counties. 

RiTesTille,  .Marion  County 

St.  Albans,  Kanawha  Connty. 

660,000 

376,473 
300,000 
245.736 

1962 
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Hanford   New   Production   Reactor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   OALD-ORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16,  1962 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13.  1962,  I  announced  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  had  approved  the  in- 
troduction of  two  amendments  to  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1963  (H.R.  11974).  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  specifically  authorize 
arrangements  under  which  the  AEC 
would  sell  waste  steam  to  a  group  of 
utility  districts  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton— WPPSS — who  would  in  turn  build 
and  operate,  at  their  own  expense  £ind 
without  any  Federal  expenditure,  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
new  production  reactor. 

On  July  15,  President  Kennedy  made 
public  a  letter  to  me  endorsing  the 
WPPSS  proposal.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix)lnt  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  and  editorials  on  this  sub- 
ject from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  16.  I 
am  also  inserting  in  the  Record,  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  under  date  of  July  16  with  an 
attached  analysis  of  the  arguments  made 
by  opponents  of  the  WPPSS  proposal. 

The  letters  and  editorials  follow: 

July    14,   1962. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLiriBLD. 
Chairman.  Joint  Cavimittee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  1 

Deab  Mr.  CHAntMAN;  My  message  of  March 
1  on  the  Nation's  natural  resources  pointed 
out  that  a  major  challenge  In  resource  con- 
servation lies  In  the  efficient  utilization  of 
our  energy  resounoes,  Including  heat  pro- 
duced as  byproduct  of  industrial  processes. 
The  new  production  reactor  now  being 
constructed  by  ABC  at  Hanford.  Wash.,  to 
manufacture  plutonUim  will  produce  as  a 
byproduct,  very  latge  amounts  of  steam.  By 
direction  of  the  Congress,  the  reactor,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  ^25  million  has  been  de- 
signed so  that  tho  byproduct  steam  can  be 
used  to  generate  alectrlclty.  I  was  disap- 
pointed last  year  when  the  Congress,  despite 
strong  efforts  by  you  and  others,  did  not 
authorize  Federal  construction  of  generating 
facilities  at  Hanford  to  convert  this  steam 
to  electric  power. 

In  my  Judgment).  It  Is  clearly  In  the  public 
interest  to  utlllza  the  heat  output  of  the 
Hanford  reactor,  and  to  obtain  maxlmiun 
benefits  from  the  public  InvestJnent  already 
committed  for  tUls  facility  If  there  te  a 
feasible  way  to  do  eo. 

This  past  week  your  committee  has  heard 
testimony  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion have  found  acceptable  a  proposal  by 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem to  utilize  the  Hanford  steam  for  the 
production  of  power.  This  local  agency 
would  finance,  build,  and  operate  the  power- 
plant  and  deliver  Its  output  to  local  publicly 
and  privately  owned  utilities  which.  In  turn, 
would  exchange  It  with  Bonneville  for  a 
block  of  firm  power  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

The  proposal  of  the  supply  system  con- 
templates that  no  Federal  appropriation 
would  be  required,  nor  would  any  Federal 
agency  be  Involved  In  building  or  operattng 
the  powerplant.    The  proposal  thus  provides 


a  highly  satisfactory  arrangement  for  In- 
suring the  maxlmiun  utilization  of  the  fa- 
cility, demonstrates  national  leadership  In 
resoxirce  development,  and  will  sdd  In 
achieving  national  defense   objectives. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  share  my  gratification 
that  a  way  has  been  found  to  make  produc- 
tive use  of  this  heat  resource  and  I  hope 
that  you  and  the  Congress  will  give  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  your  full  endorsement 
and  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  1962) 
Hanford  Again 
A  compromise  formula  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  last  week 
holds  out  the  hope  that  the  steam  gener- 
ated by  the  nuclear  reactor  in  Hanford, 
Wash.,  will  not  be  wasted  in  perpetuity.  It 
win  be  recalled  that  the  House  last  year 
scuttled  legislation  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  designed,  con- 
structed and  operated  generating  facilities  at 
a  cost  of  $95  million  to  use  the  waste  steam 
at  Hanford  for  public  power.  Since  then,  a 
municipal  nonprofit  corporation  In  the  State 
haii  offered  to  install  at  Its  own  expense  the 
needed  generating  facilities  and  thereby  sell 
the  electricity  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  only  a  single  dissenting  vote,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  approved  amendments 
that  would  permit  this  local  Initiative.  In 
order  to  skate  around  the  arid  public  versus 
private  power  fight,  the  amendments  specify 
that  50  percent  of  the  electricity  go  to  pri- 
vate utilities  and  50  percent  to  public  power 
on  nondiscriminatory  terms.  This  would 
mean  up  to  800,000  kilowatts  of  electricity — 
enough  to  light  the  city  of  Baltimore — could 
be  produced  from  steam  now  wasting  away. 
It  also  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  be  repaid  $125  million  over  a 
24-year  period. 

Surely  this  makes  sense.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  Congress  now  discouraging  the 
very  local  Initiative  that  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral power  fervently  lauded  during  last  year's 
debate.  The  House  is  due  to  vote  Tuesday 
on  the  amendments.  Prompt  and  decisive 
approval  can  make  the  Hanford  heat  shed 
light  In  the  power-starved  Northwest. 

As  Representative  Chet  Holifield,  of  Cali- 
fornia pointed  out  to  the  House  last  Friday, 
the  proposal  also  has  an  Important  defense 
advantage.  If  It  ever  becomes  desirable  to 
suspend  the  production  of  plutonium  In  the 
dual-purpose  Hanford  reactor,  this  facility 
can  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  as  a  stand- 
by resource  engaged  in  power  production. 
Were  It  entirely  shut  down,  it  would  take  2 
years  to  recommence  production;  but  with 
the  power  production  In  being,  plutonium 
production  could  be  resumed  In  a  matter  of 
days. 

The  amendments  should  have  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  House  when  It 
votes  on  Tuesday. 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  16, 

19621 

Hanford's  Steam 

The  House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  tomorrow 
on  legislation  designed.  In  effect,  to  prevent 
the  literal  throwing  away  of  a  great  poten- 
tial national  resource.  The  resource  is  the 
steam  that  will  come  as  a  byproduct  from 
the  dual-purpose  nuclear  reactor  being  built 
at  Hanford,  Wash. 

Although  Its  primary  task  Is  to  manufac- 
ture plutonium  for  weapons,  this  reactor, 
when  It  Is  completed  and  put  Into  operation 
next  year,  will  give  ofT  such  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  heat  (equivalent  to  about  11 
million  pounds  of  steam  per  hour)  that  It 
win  be  capable — wholly  apart  from  Its  mili- 
tary function — of  producing  about  800,000 
kilowatt-hours    of    electricity   for    peaceful. 


commercial  uses,  "fhe  facility  thxis  promises 
to  be  by  far  the  biggest  powerplant  of  Its 
kind  anywhere  In  the  world. 

At  this  time  last  year,  however,  the  House, 
by  a  vote  of  176  to  140,  rejected  a  proposal 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  spend  $95 
million  (a  self -liquidating  Investment  that 
would  have  cost  the  taxpayer  nothing)  on 
equipment  to  convert  Hanford's  steam  Into 
electricity.  Although  the  Senate  strongly 
supported  the  project,  the  House's  view  pre- 
vailed, mainly  on  the  ground — as  argued  by 
coal  Interests  and  lobbying  private  utilities — 
that  the  measvire  would  put  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Into  the  business  of  sell- 
ing power  and  thus  promoting  a  further 
"socialistic  "  Intrusion  Into  the  realm  of  free 
enterprise. 

But  today,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
merits  of  that  argument,  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent situation  obtains.  A  nonprofit  mu- 
nicipal corporation  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton— a  group  known  as  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System — Is  ready,  will- 
ing, able,  and  eager  to  build  the  facilities  and 
bear  all  the  other  costs  Involved  In  buying 
Hanford's  steam,  converting  It  Into  elec- 
tricity, and  distributing  the  product 
(through  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion) to  clients  tliroughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Including  private  utilities  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basU.  In  short,  WPPSS 
Is  prepared  to  take  over  the  job  of  making 
the  most  of  Hanford's  steam,  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  If  Congress  approves,  will  receive 
from  this  organization  perhaps  as  much  as 
$125  million,  or  maybe  more,  depending  on 
how  long  the  reactor  operates.  The  revenue 
moreover,  will  be  received  without  a  single 
dollar  of   Federal   Investment. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  sort  that  Chairman 
Chet  Holetield  and  an  Impressive  majority 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  Commit- 
tee have  unqualifiedly  recommended  to  the 
House  that  it  adopt  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore it.  In  Mr.  HOLiriELD's  words,  "This  Is  a 
non-Federal  enterprise,  and  the  private  com- 
panies win  have  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate up  to  50  percent.  Is  not  that  a 
reasonable  arrangement?  •  •  •  This  is  a 
completely  different  approach  than  was 
brought  before  the  Congress  last  year.  This 
does  not  require  a  dime  of  Federal  money, 
nor  are  we  going  to  authorize  It  or  ask  to 
have  appropriated  $1   of  Federal  money." 

In  some  respects,  the  project  Is  technically 
too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  simple  terms. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  Holitield  has  explained  It,  noth- 
ing could  be  clearer  than  that  America  will 
be  guilty  of  lamentable  Improvidence  if  it 
lets  Hanford's  steam  be  tossed  away,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  desert  air.  Congress  should 
vote  accordingly. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEO  States, 

HotJSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  16, 1962. 

Dear  Colleague:  On  July  13,  1962  I  an- 
nounced on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  had  voted 
to  authorize  the  introduction  of  two  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  11974  the  fiscal  year  1963  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. At  that  time,  I  also  submitted  for 
the  record  an  analysis  of  these  amendments 
and  certain  program  justification  data 
which  are  referred  to  In  the  amendments. 
This  material  appears  at  pages  13608-13612 
of  the  Congressional  Recxjrd  for  July  13, 
1962. 

The  purpose  of  these  committee  amend- 
ments is  to  provide  specific  congressional 
authorization  for  certain  arrangements  un- 
der which  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  (WPPSS),  a  group  of  16  utility 
districts  In  the  State  of  Washington  would 
construct  and  operate  electric  generating 
facilities,  at  their  own  expanse,  at  the  Han- 
ford New  Production  Reactor  (NPR).  This 
will  make  available  from  otherwise  waste  by- 
product steam  800,000  kilowatts  of  electrical 
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enerev  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North-  of  the  coet  of  the  Hanford  New  ProducUon  In  the  order  set  forth  at  pagee  A5372-A6374  of 

energy   m   mc   f^f  Reactor  the  dally  CoNcarssiONAL  Record  of  July   13. 

"T  would  like  in  thte  letter  to  outilne  the  2.  The  arrangements  will  permit  the  Bon-  1962.    Each  argument  will  be  llated  with  the 

main  feature*  of  these  arrangement*  and  to  nevllle  Power  AdminlstraUon  to  firm  up  and  answer  set  forth  Immediately  thereafter. 

hiehUght   the   important    beneflta   that   you  aell     large    quantltte.    of    surplus    peaking  l.  Argument   that  the     objective  Is  same 

will  bring  to  the  Federal  Government  by  vot-  capacity  and  secondary  electric  energy  which  as  last  y**'"- A;^wer ;  The  opponents  con- 

liie  for  this  oroDosal  otherwise    would    be    wasted.     It   will    meet  tend  that  the  WPPSS  propowl  Is  the  same 

'6                f    t~      ■  ^  ^^^  jjjj.  additional  firm  power  to  supply  as  last  year's  proposed  authorization  for  the 

rirrtRENCEs  ntOM   l.*st   years  proposal  pubUcly   and    privately   owned   uUUtles.   co-  AEC  construction  of  electric  generating  fa- 

I    will  say  first  that   I   do  not  believe  in  operatives,    and    industries    In    the    Pacific  dlltles  at  the  NPR 

futile  gestures.    I  came  before  the  Congress  Northwest.     It  will  also  result  in  more  eco-  As  I  have  noted  in  my  letter,  the  WPPSS 

at  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  nomic    operation    of    the    entire    Columbia  proposal  bears  no  relation  to  last  year's  NPR 

Atomic  Energy  last  year  to  get  approval  for  Rjver  power  system.  debate.     It  does  not  call  for  a  single  dollar 

Federal   construction   and    operation   of   the  This  proposal  is  completely  divorced  from  of  Federal  expenditures  and  it  does  not  In- 

NPR  electric  generating  faculties.    That  pro-  ^jj^  public-private   power  controversy.     You  volve    the    Federal    Government    In    either 

posal  was  defeated  and  I  have  no  Intention  ^m    ^-ant    to   know    that,    under   the    terms  bulMIng  or  operating  any  generating  facility, 

of  bringing  It  up  again.  of  the  Joint  Committee  amendments,  up  to  2.  Argument  that  the  Federal  Government 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys-  gg  percent  of  this  energy  would  have  to  be  would    be    de    facto    guarantor    for    WPPSS 

tcm  proposal  has  no  relation  to  last  year's  offered  to  private  utilities  on  a  nondlscrlm-  revenue     bonds" — Aiwwer:     This     allegation 

debate.  Inatory  basis,  not  subject  to  any  preference  misconstrues   the  contractual   arrangements 

It    calls    for    no    expenditure    of    Federal  qj.  p^iUback  provisions  In  any  law.  under  the  WPPSS  proposal. 

funds.  3.  This    arrangement    will    also    serve    an  i-i  the  unlikely  event  of  a  default  on  the 

It  does  not  Involve  the  Federal  Govern-  important  national  defense  purjwse.     In  the  wi'PSS  bonds,  neither  the  United  States  nor 

ment    in   either   building   or   operating   any  event    the    United    States    no    longer    needs  bPA   woviM   be   liable   to   the   bond   holders. 

electric  generating  facility.  plutonlum    for    weapons,    or    enters    Into    a  The  procedure  in  such  unlikely  event  would 

-«-  a,.c=«Txr/'w^»I  oTTBTTf-  pnwFs  STPPLY  disarmament    agreement,    the    NPR    will    be  be  substantially  as  follows:  The  bondholders 

TH«  ^^^^^^l^J'^'^J^^^^  SUPPLY  operated  by  WPPSS  for  electric  power  only  «ould  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 

^  If   International  circumstances  should  la  :er  or  receiver  who  would  take  possession  of  the 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys-  require    resumption    of    plutonlum    produc-  electric     generating     facilities     and     would 

tern  proposes  to  build  and  operate  the  NPR  ^.j^^  j^  weapons  purposes,  this  can  be  ac-  operate  such  facilities. 

electric  generating  facilities,  at  Its  own  ex-  compllshed  In  the  NPR  In  Just  a  matter  of  xhe  receiver  would  call  upon  each  of  the 

pense  and  without  any  Federal  expenditure.  ^  j^^  ^^^      .j^j^  ^m  g^^^  ^t  least  2  years  utilities  to  perform  Its  contract  with  WPPSS 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  sell  ^^^^  ^^^  g,j  estimated  $4  million  In  standby  ^y  paying  Its  pro  rata  share  of  the  annual 

the  otherwise  wasted  NPR  byproduct  steam  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  project,  which  Includes  amortl- 

under   contract   to  WPPSS   at   a    price,    ap-  ^^  great  deal  of  misinformation  has  been  nation    of    the   revenue    bonds.      After   e«tch 

proved  by  the   Federal  Power   Commission,  pj^ced  In  the  Concression.^l  Record  over  the  participating  utility  has  paid  lu  share,  the 

which  could  resvilt  In  the  receipt  of  up  to  p^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  regard  to  this  proposal  bonds  would  no  longer  be  In  default.     If  any 

$125   million    by   the    Atomic    Energy   Com-  ^^^  j  ^^^  attaching  to  this  letter  an  author-  particular  utility  failed  or  refused  to  pay  Its 

mission.  Itatlve  polnt-by-polnt  refutation  of  each  op-  ghnre  of  the  annual  cost,  the  receiver  could 

The  participating  public  and  private  utlll-  posing   argument.     I  am  also  enclosing  for  either   bring  action   against   the    utility   for 

ties  would  turn  over  the  entire  output  of  the  t^^    Information    of    the    members    a    Joint  t^^  iwlance  owed  or.  In  the  alternative,  the 

generating  facilities  to  the  Bonneville  Power  committee  print  entitled,  "Utility  Proposals  receiver  could  call  upon  the  other  partlclpat- 

Admlnlstratlon  under  appropriate  power  ex-  for    Powerplant    Addition    to    Hanford    New  j^g  utilities  to  make  good  the  obligation  of 

change  agreements  for  distribution  to  public  Production  Reactor  '  which  contains  all  the  the  nonpaylng  utility.    It  should  be  stressed 

and  private  utility  consumers.  available  doctiments  pertinent  to  a  consld-  tj^^t  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 

JOINT  coMMrrrEE  HEARINGS  eratlon  of  the  WPPSS  proposal.  obligation  would  remain  the  same;   namely, 

.  .     ,r,       ^    ,,  I  have   heard  It  said  repeatedly  that  the  to  deliver  power  to  each  participating  utility 

At  extensive  hearings  on  July  10  and   ii.  p^^^al  Government  is  getting  too  big— that  ^  exchange  for  its  part  of  the  output  of  the 

1962,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ^^^   people   should  learn  "to  do  for   them-  Hanford  plant,  a  quantity  of  power  at  BPA 

reviewed  these  arrangements  In  great  detail  g^j^^g  ..    ^g,,   ^ere  are  16  local  utilities  that  rates  equal  to  the  utility's  share  of  the  an- 

with  witnesses  representing  all  of  the  con-  ^^  willing  to  bond  themselves  for  $130  mil-  nual   costs   of   the   NPR   electric   generating 

tractlng  parties.     The  Joint  Committee  was  j^^^  ^  constrtict  facilities  which  are  neces-  project. 

convinced  that  these  arrangements  were  g^ry  to  meet  their  power  requirements  They  it  is  true  that  without  the  underlying 
sound  and  would  bring  great  benefits  to  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^  penny  of  Federal  money,  contracts,  no  bonds  could  be  Issued.  How- 
Government  On  this  basis  the  committee  j^^  .^  ^  f^^^  example  of  local  Inltatlve  to  meet  ever.  In  no  event  will  the  Atomic  Energy 
voted  to  Introduce  two  amendments  speclfl-  j^^^j  j^^j^g  CkMnmisslon.  BPA,  or  any  branch  of  the  P^ed- 
cally  authorizing  the  arrangements,  and  j^  summary.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  com-  eral  Government  be  obligated  on  the  WPPSS 
guaranteeing   (D    the  offer  of  50  percent  of  j^lttee    could    offer    our    colleagues    In    the  bonds. 

the  power  to  private  utilities,  and  (2)  guar-  House  a  better  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  for  3     Argument    that    "the   WPPSS   proposal 

anteelng  the  time  period  of  contracts  with  economy    at    this   session   of    the   Congress,  provides    for    Federal   takeover   of    the   NPR 

private  utilities.  Your  vote  for  the  Joint  Committee's  amend-  powerplant"— Answer :    Under    certain    con- 

THK    GOVERNMENT    WILL    REALIZE    IMPORTANT  ments  Will  Contribute  to  the  economic  wel-  tlngencles  the  arrangements  provide  that  It 

BENErrrs  fare   of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and   the  Na-  would  be   possible   for  the  Federal  Govern- 

The  WPPSS  proposal  will  result  in  slgnlfi-  tlon:  it  wUl  make  possible  a  new  flexibility  In  n^^nt  to  take  title  to  the  electric  generating 

rant   benefits  to  the   Government— a  direct  national  defense  planning  and  It  will  return  pi^nt,  but  only  after  congressional  authorl- 

flnancial  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  flexi-  millions  of  dollars  to  the   Treasury   of  the  nation.    The  Program  Justification  Data  sup- 

bUlty   in   national   defense    planning   and   a  United  States  porting  the  Joint  Committee  s  amendments, 

stimulus  to  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  North-  Sincerely  yours.  and   the   amendments  themselves^  are  clear 

t  «TiH  tH«  KTatinrr  Chet  HoLinELD.  on  the  point  that  the  Federal  Government 

T  -Se   Stl^Sl;    income    to    the    Atomic  ^         — a               ^   Ar  .nst  "T^^   "°*   ^T'^l   '"".Tr^'luaT   '^'*'*'"' 

Energy  Commission  from  the  sale  of  steam  Analysis  of  Opposing   Arguments  Against  prior  congressional  authorization, 

over  various  periods  of  reactor  operation  is  Proposed      Authorization      or      Arrange-  Moreover,   the  Joint  Committee  s  amend - 

as  follows  ments    roR    Utiliting    Byproduct    Steam  j^ent  would  require  that  In  the  event   the 

AT  AEC  Haneord  New  Production  Reactor  Federal  Government  did  acquire  the  faclll- 

10  years $31,000,000  ^^^    reasons    for    the    arrangements    for  ties,   such   acquisition   would  be  subject  to 

15  years 60,000,000  ^^j^i^mg    byproduct    steam    from    the    AEC  contracts   then    In   existence.     This   means 

24  years--- 125,000,000  jj^^^ford  NPR  are  set  forth  In  the  Conorrs-  that  private  utilities  could  be  assured  that 

This  schedule  Is  based  on  dual-purpose—  sional  Record  of  July  13,  1962,  at  pages  their  rights  to  Bonneville  power  without 
plutonlum  and  steam-operaUon  of  the  13508-13512;  In  the  Joint  Committee  print  regard  to  any  preference  or  pullback  pro- 
reactor  We  cannot  predict  the  exact  period  entitled  "Utility  Proposal  for  Powerplant  Ad-  visions  in  any  law.  would  l>e  ab«>lutely  guar- 
of  Ume  for  which  plutonlum  for  weapons  dltlon  to  Hanford  New  ProducUon  Reactor."  anteed  even  if  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
wlll  be  needed  but  It  Is  highly  probable  that  and  in  the  letter  to  collea^es,  dated  July  16,  quired  the  generating  facilities, 
such  operation  will  continue  for  at  least  10  1962,  to  which  this  analysis  Is  atUched.  4.  Argument  that  the  "NPR  costs  have  sky- 
years  Unless  an  effective  disarmament  The  following  analysis  of  opposing  argu-  rocketed"— Answer :  The  opponents  point  to 
agreement  is  signed  with  the  Soviets,  the  ments  Is  intended  to  correct  certain  Inac-  the  fact  that  NPR  costs  have  Increased  sev- 
operatlon  could  continue  many  more  years,  curacies  and  mlsconcepUona  which  have  eral  times  over  the  past  year  and  that  the 
Remember  this  steam  will  be  made  as  been  raised  concerning  the  arrangemenU  for  latest  esUmate  Is  approximately  $196  niilllon 
bvproduct  whether  It  is  sold  or  wasted,  utilizing  byproduct  steam  from  AEC's  Han-  This  allegation  overlooka  the  fact  that 
Here  Is  a  chance  without  any  risk  to  the  ford.  Wash  .  new  production  reactor  (NPR).  every  nuclear  reactor  project  In  the  United 
taxpavers    to  recover  better  than  60  percent  For   convenience,  the   argumenU   are    listed  States   has   exceeded   Its   original   cost   estl- 
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mate.  In  the  caee  ot  the  NPR,  It  was  pointed 
out  during  testimony  before  the  Joint  Cotnr- 
mittee  that  it  cannot  be  steted  that  these 
increased  coeta  tronld  not  have  occurred  If 
the  NPR  had  no  convertibility  features. 

It  should  be  1  euiembered  that  In  atomic 
energy  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  technology 
and  that  In  the  case  ot  NPR  w«  are  dealing 
with  a  new  type  of  production  plant.  In- 
creased costs  are,  therefore,  not  unexpected. 
The  Joint  Committee  reviewed  these  Increases 
thoroughly  In  Its  hearings. 

6.  Argument  that  the  "generating  plant 
costs  have  Increased"— Answer :  The  opjx)- 
nents  argue  that  generating  facilities  of  the 
NPR  have  Increased  In  cost  from  $95  to  $130 
million. 

This  misleading  charge  overlook*  the  fact 
that  under  the  WPPSS  proposal  the  Supply 
System  is  Including  In  Its  $130  million  esti- 
mate the  following  items:  transmission 
lines;  Waahlngton  salea  tax;  a  higher  Interest 
rate  on  WPPSS  bonds;  necessary  bond 
reserve;  and  $3V^  million  for  research  and 
development,  the  beoeflta  of  which  will  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  free  of 
charge. 

Not  one  Item  of  this  difference  in  cost  for 
the  generating  facilities  is  attributable  to 
any  technical  aspect  of  either  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  electric  generating 
faclUUes. 

6.  Argument  that  "KPB  power  would  not 
be  firm  power" — Anawer:  As  explained  In 
greater  detail  in  Item  11  below  no  single 
generating  unit  when  operated  by  Itself  pro- 
duces 100  percent  firm  power.  Firm  power 
comes  about  when  a  number  of  generating 
units  are  integrated  into  one  sysum  with 
adequate  reserves  for  outages. 

The  scheduled  an^  unscheduled  outages 
of  the  NPR  plant  werjo  estimated  by  the  AEC 
and  their  englnWrlng  contractors.  The 
plant  capacity  factor  fca-  the  NPR  electrical 
plant  based  on  these  estimates  is  85  percent. 
This  simply  means  that  the  plant  can  be 
<lap«uled  upon  tor  Its  full  deslgYi  output  85 
pvotnt  of  the  time  or  for  7.500  hours  out  of 
each  8.760  hours  in  a  year.  (The  comparable 
factor  used  by  tlxe  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  a  conventional  coal-fired  steamplant  is 
90  percent  or  about  7£(X)  hours  per  year.) 

7.  The  argiunent  that  "interest  and  amor- 
tization on  the  convertibility  feattire  and 
the  basic  NPR  plimt  should  be  included  In 
the  cost  to  the  utilities'" — Answer:  This 
question  indicates  a  complete  mistuider- 
standlng  of  the  proposed  arrangements. 
The  Government  will  be  paid  a  speclAed 
amount  annually  far  byproduct  steam  pro- 
duced incident  to  the  production  of  plu- 
tonlum. The  total  amount  could  be  over 
$125  million  depending  upon  how  long  the 
Government  will  operate  the  NPB  for  the 
production  of  plutonltun  for  the  weapons 
program.  The  return  for  steam,  in  effect, 
provides  some  relmbxirsement  to  the  Govern- 
ment even  though  the  plant  was  constructed 
by  the  Government  for  the  production  of 
material   for  nuclear  weapons. 

It  also  should  be  remembered  that  the 
steam  payments  were  negotiated  between 
the  Washington  Pubbc  Power  Supply  System 
and  the  AEC.  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission reviewed  the  prices  arrived  at  in 
the  negotiations  and  adjudged  them  as 
reasonable. 

8.  The  argument  that  "a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  the  fuel  cost  and  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
utilities  In  order  that  the  Government  may 
reaUae  a  reduction  in  Its  costs  of  pluto- 
nlum"— Answw:  This  question  again  indi- 
cates a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  pro- 
posed arrangements.  The  amounts  paid  for 
steam  can  be  considered  to  drfray  such 
Government  costs.  The  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  also  pays  tor  all  costs, 
both  capital   and  operating,  which  are  In- 
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curred  by  reascm  of  the  addition  of  the  elec- 
tric i^amt. 

•nje  proposed  arrangements  prorlde  the 
only  means  tor  which  the  Government  can 
reduce  Its  costs  of  producing  plutontmn. 
If  anycme  has  a  plan  to  decrease  these  costs 
further  than  those  proposed  under  the  ar- 
rangements, he  should  make  them  known. 

9.  The  argument  that  "the  utiUtlee  should 
be  charged  for  the  reserve  generating  capac- 
ity provided  by  BPA" — Answer:  As  regards 
unscheduled  outages  of  Hanford  NPR  gen- 
erators, BPA's  analysis  of  the  economic  feasl- 
blUty  of  the  proposed  curangemenU  did  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  any  additional  re- 
serves of  generating  capacity  that  would  be 
necessary  to  handle  such  outages.  Prior  to 
1970,  additional  reserves  would  not  be 
needed.  The  cost  of  reserve  requirements 
after  1970  has  been  included  in  the  BPA 
analysis  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

10.  Argument  that  "a  proper  charge  should 
be  made  for  the  transmission  of  power  by 
BPA"— Answer:  In  BPA's  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments, it  made  jwopwr  allowance  for  the  av- 
erage cost  at  transmission  capacity  from 
Vantage,  Wash,  (where  It  takes  deUvery  of 
the  electrical  energy  generated  at  NPR),  to 
the  various  load  centers  of  the  participating 
utilities  which  are  parties  to  the  exchange 
contract.  The  allowance  was  computed  on 
a  system  average  cost  of  transmission  per 
kilowatt  year — approximately  $4.  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Bonneville  rate. 

11.  Argument  that  "the  cost  of  the  loss  of 
potential  hydroelectric  power  should  be  con- 
sidered"— Answer:  Bonneville  will  not  lose 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  secondary  hydro 
energy  because  of  NPR  generation.  As 
pointed  out  below  the  output  of  NPR  when 
added  to  the  Bonneville  all-hydro  system 
produces  firm  power,  not  secondary  energy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  NPR  would  help  Bonne- 
ville reduce  its  surplus  of  secondary  energy. 
In  the  dual-purpose  phase,  the  Hanford 
NPB  would  permit  the  use  of  substantial 
quantities  of  secondary  energy  during  the 
scheduled  outages  in  the  summer  months. 
In  the  power-only  phase,  secondary  energy, 
when  available,  could  be  used  to  displace  the 
cost  of  nuclear  fuel. 

No  single  steam  generating  unit,  whether 
conventional     or     nuclear,     produces     firm 
power  by  Itself  as  an  Isolated  unit.    A  single 
generating  unit  will  be  out  of  service  part 
of  the  time  for  maintenance,  and  occasion- 
ally because  of  breakdown.    The  NPR  vmits 
axe  expected  to  be  out  of  service  about  15 
percent    of    the    time;    conventional    steam 
units  about  10  percent  of  the  time.     Most 
of  this  outage  time  will  be  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  can  be  scheduled  in  the  sjxlng 
and  early  summer,  when  BPA  system  loads 
are  lower  and  there  Is  an  excess  of  capacity. 
Breakdowns,    however,    may    occur    at    any 
time  the  unit  Is  operating.     (This  of  course 
Is  true  for  any  type  of  generating  plant — 
hydro,   coal,  or   nuclear.)      Accordingly,  re- 
serve capacity  Is  required,  so  that  the  loads 
can    be    served    when    a    breakdown   occiu^. 
The  amount  of  reserve  capyaclty  required  is 
related  to  the  amount  of  capacity  likely  to 
break  down  at  any  one  time.    A  system  com- 
posed of  a  single  unit  or  plant  could  lose 
all  of  Its  capacity  at  the  same  time  through 
a  breakdown.     To  provide  reliable  service, 
a  reserve  capacity  equal  to  the  unit  or  plant 
is  required.     This  would  be  known  as  100- 
percent   reserve.      As    the    total    number    of 
generating  units  in  a  system  increases,  the 
amount  of  capacity  likely  to  break  down  at 
any  one  time  becomes  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  total  generating  capacity.     The  BPA 
system  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  large 
number  of  generating  units  and  a  large  total 
capacity  in  comparison  to  the  capacity   of 
the    proposed    Hanford    NPB    plant.     Thus, 
the  Hanford  project,  ot  any  single  generat- 


ing uxilt,  when  operated  by  Itself  wcnULvot 
provide  firm  power.  But  when  Integrated 
with  the  Federal  system  its  entire  output 
would  toe  firm  with  very  litUe  incresse  In  the 
Federal  system  reserve  capacity  require- 
ments. 

•nie  Hanford  plant,  when  tts  oxrtput  is 
added  to  the  BPA  system,  would  supply  ad- 
ditional energy — computed  in  the  dual-pur- 
pose phase  to  be  800,000  kilowatts  times  85- 
percent  plant  factor,  or  680,000  kilowatts  of 
dependable  energy.  At  Bonneville's  system 
load  factor  of  73  J  percent,  adjusted  for  line 
losses,  this  would  enable  BPA  to  produce 
approximately  905,000  kilowatts  of  additional 
firm  power. 

As  testified  by  the  Bonneville  Administra- 
tion, the  cost  of  this  firm  power  addiUon 
to  BPAs  system.  U  as  low  or  lower  than 
new  hydroplants  scheduled  for  construc- 
Uon  on  the  Snake  River  (lower  Monu- 
mental. UtUe  Goose,  lower  Granite)  and 
the  Clearwater  River    (Bruce "s  Eddy). 

12.  Argument  that  "the  WPPSS  proposal 
would  damage  the  Interests  of  the  coai  In- 
dustry"—Answer:  Certainly  the  eastern  coal 
liidustry  will  not  be  affected.  Its  coal  would 
not  under  any  circumstances,  be  shipped  to 
the  Pacific  Nca-thwest.  There  is  talit,  how- 
ever, of  a  coal-fixed  plant  lu  the  region,  the 
Cle  Elum  plant.  The  Joint  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  on  this  plant  which  Is  In 
the  preliminary  stages  of  consideration. 
Both  faculties  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
BPA  load  growth  requirement  which  is  ^tl- 
mated  to  Increase  by  approximately  4(X),0(X) 
kilowatts  each  year.  Clearly,  coal-fired 
plants,  including  Cle  Slum,  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  future  need. 

13.  Argument  that  "financial  Infeaaiblllty 
should  preclude  BPA  from  executing  the 
WPPSS  contract" — Answer:  The  Administra- 
tor of  BPA  testified  that  Bonneville  and 
V/PPSS  had  nuule  careful  feasibility  studies, 
and  had  fotmd  the  proposed  arrangements 
for  the  project  to  be  economically  and  tech- 
nically feasible. 

If,  in  fact,  the  WPPSS  proposal  turned  out 
to  be  economically  infea&ible,  then  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator  would  not 
execute  the  WPPSS  contract.  He  has  so 
testified  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  be  would  do  otherwise. 

13.  Argument  on  "the  need  for  specific 
authorization" — Answer:  The  opponents 
argue  that  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General  should  preclude  further  action  on 
the  contract  without  ^>ecific  congressional 
authcn-ization. 

We  do  not  take  issue  with  thU  n  atement. 
While  we  neither  accept  nor  reject  the 
opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  it  seems 
clear  that  further  congressional  authoriza- 
tion Is  required  and  this  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendments  to  HJl.  11974  which  have 
been  appwoved  by  the  Joint  Committee. 


Patents  and  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissouK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16. 1962 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  ago  I  received  from 
the  president  of  the  Mallinckrodt 
CJhemlcal  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  manufac- 
turers of  pharmaceuticals  and  medicinal 
chemicals,  an  analysis  of  two  bills  which 
would  operate  in  the  field  of  patents, 
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8.  1662,  introduced  by  Senator  Kctau- 
vn.  of  Tennessee,  and  HJl.  6245,  Intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Cwllwm  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  found  this  anal- 
ysis very  penetrating  and  I  should  like 
to  share  it  and  my  reply  to  Malllnckrodt 
with  my  colleagues  by  placing  them  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point : 

Analysis:  An  Opening  Wboge 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  November  30,  1962. 

The  American  patent  Bystem  Is  In  danger. 
The  Kefauver-Celler  bill,  now  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress  (S.  1552,  H.R.  6245),  would 
radically  alter  our  patent  system  to  deprive 
one  of  the  country's  major  Indvistrles  of 
many  rights  the  system  was  set  up  to  pro- 
tect. 

True,  the  bill  is  directed  against  one  In- 
dustry only — the  manufacturers  of  prescrip- 
tion drttgs.  Isn't  this  Industry,  then,  the 
only  one  threatened?  We  think  not.  Legis- 
lation restricting  the  patent  rights  of  one 
Industry  Is  a  threat  to  all.  A  look  at  the 
bill's  compulsory  licensing  provision  indi- 
cates how  serious  this  threat  Is. 

Our  present  patent  laws  give  the  Inventor 
of  a  new  product  exclusive  rights  to  make 
and  sell  that  product  for  17  years  after  It 
has  been  patented.  He  may,  if  he  wishes, 
license  others  to  make  and  sell  It,  but  he  is 
not  compelled  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Kefauver-Celler  bill,  the  In- 
ventor of  a  new  drug  would  receive  full 
patent  protection,  not  for  17  years,  but  for 
at  most  3  years.  After  that  time,  any  "qual- 
ified manufacturer"  can  apply  for  a  license. 
and  the  Inventor  must  grant  a  license  to  all 
who  apply.  If  he  doesn't,  he  loses  his  patent. 
In  addition  he  must  give  the  licensee,  foreign 
or  domestic,  complete  technical  know-how. 

Clearly,  such  a  radical  change  In  a  funda- 
mental law  can  be  Justified  only  by  serious 
weaknesses  In  that  law.  The  bill's  pro- 
ponents claim  the  change  Is  Justified  In  order 
to  break  monopolies  and  spur  competition 
In  the  drug  industry.  Let's  examine  these 
claims. 

There  are  approximately  1.300  companies 
in  the  drug  industry,  and  no  single  company 
accounts  for  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
market.  A  study  made  in  1960  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  showed 
that  more  than  300  of  the  447  manufactur- 
ing industries  studied  had  a  higher  concen- 
tration ratio  than  the  drug  industry.  These 
facts  hardly  indicate  monoix>ly  or  a  lack  of 
competition. 

Compulsory  licensing  of  patents  would 
actually  reduce  competition  by  handicapping 
the  Individual  Inventor  and  the  small  manu- 
facturer. They  would  no  longer  have  the 
protection  and  the  Incentive  necessary  to 
create  new  and  useful  products. 

Today,  like  other  Inventors,  the  Inventor 
of  a  patented  drug  product  has  exclusive 
rights  to  his  invention.  Does  this  encourage 
drug  monopoly?  In  1964.  chlorpromazlne, 
one  of  the  first  tranquilizers,  was  patented. 
Its  sales  in  1956  accounted  for  66  percent 
of  the  tranquilizer  market.  In  1959.  there 
were  27  competitive  tranquilizers  available. 
Chlorpromazlne  s  share  of  the  market  had 
dropped  to  10  percent. 

The  discovery  and  patenting  of  chlorpro- 
mazlne spurred  competition  and  encouraged 
the  Invention  of  other  tranqulUzera  whose 
•xlstenoe  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 
If  chloepromaslne  had  been  freely  available 
to  all  comers,  is  it  likely  that  rival  oom- 
panles  would  have  spent  millions  to  invent 
other  efTecUv*  tranquilizers?  If  compulsory 
licensing  were  In  efTect,  why  would  a  firm 
risk  vast  sums  trying  to  discover  new 
products? 

It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  the  proposed 
bill  would  curtail  competition  and  Mriously 
hamper  the  research  activities  of  a  vigorously 
inventive  industry,  one  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  health  of  America.  More- 
over, the  bill  is  likely  to  be  a  wedge  that 


opens  the  door  to  similar  legislation  affecting 
the  patent  right*  of  other  indxutriea. 

As  Mark  Twain  once  wrote:  "A  country 
without  a  patent  office  and  good  patent 
laws  Is  Just  a  crab  and  can't  travel  any 
way  but  sideways  and  backways."  The 
Kefauver-Celler  bill  could  help  change  the 
forward  movement  of  American  Industry 
into  the  purposeless  wandering  of  Mark 
Twain's  crab. 

Maixinckbodt   Chemical  Woeks. 


Mr.  Hasolo  E.  Thatxe, 

President,    MalHnckrodt    Chemical     Works, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Deab  Mb.  Thateb:  I  want  to  commend 
your  organization  for  issuing  the  periodical 
pamphlet.  Analysis,  and  to  thank  you  for 
putting  me  on  your  mailing  list. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  your 
November  30,  1961,  pamphlet  entitled  "An 
Opening  Wedge,"  in  which  the  danger  of  the 
Kefauver-Celler  bill  (S.  1562,  H.R.  6245) ,  was 
discussed.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your 
analysis  of  this  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  indicative  of  the  type  of  dema- 
goguery  that  is  prevalent  these  days,  which, 
upon  analysis,  is  designed  to  knock  out  the 
underpinnings  of  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

Par  from  weakening  our  patent  laws,  I 
think  we  badly  need  to  update  them  so  that 
they  will  once  again  give  the  kind  of  encour- 
agement to  research  and  development  that 
marked  the  first  century  and  a  lialf  of  U.S. 
private  enterprise.  By  insuring  that  busi- 
nesses are  able  to  recoup  the  costs  of  re- 
search and  development  and  can  make  an 
above  average  profit  from  the  innovation  re- 
sulting from  this  kind  of  investment,  we  best 
assure  economic  progress  for  the  future. 

I  think  our  businessmen  are  fooled  by  the 
crudeness  of  the  demagoguery  that  the  op- 
ponents of  the  private  enterprise  system  im- 
ply in  furthering  their  socialistic  ends,  into 
thinking  that  the  thinking  of  these  oppo- 
nents Is  thereby  crude,  and  thereby  not  so 
dangerous.  I  regret  to  state  that  the  think- 
ing of  the  modern  Fabian  Socialists  Is  far 
from  crude  and,  when  the  occasion  demands 
it,  as  it  frequently  does,  they  can  be  quite 
sophisticated  in  their  techniques.  The  very 
crudeness  of  the  demagoguery  employed  by 
certain  public  figures  serves  to  enhance  the 
sophisticated  approach  Harvard  Ph.  D.'s  like 
£>r.  Galbralth  and  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  and 
their  cohorts  employ. 

It  is  important  that  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  efficacy  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  realize  that  attacks  on  the  patent 
laws  or  attacks  on  the  profit  motive  or  at- 
tacks on  the  distributive  system  (which  in- 
cludes advertising)  are  all  part  of  one  basic 
campaign  against  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem. F^irthermore,  I  would  state  that  in 
order  to  replace  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem in  economics  with  one  of  political 
socialism  it  is  expedient  to  undermine  and 
destroy  representative  government.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  congressional  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  leaders  of  this  effort, 
employing  as  they  have  Improper  and  illegal 
techniques,  are  applauded  at  the  very  same 
time  these  same  techniques,  when  employed 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee (as  they  were  before  the  House  rules 
reform  of  1866),  are  bitterly  attacked  and 
criticised.  Any  improper  congressional  ac- 
tion aervet  to  weaken  the  Congreu  and  to 
degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  8o, 
crude  demagoguery  on  the  part  of  willing 
oongTMSlonal  and  senatorial  tools  aervvt  the 
Fabian  Socialists'  due  purpose  of  attacking 
on  a  low  level  the  private  enterprise  lystem 
and,  at  the  same  time,  demeaning  the  insti- 
tutions of  representative  government. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  following  the 
progreaa  of  8.  1582  and  R.R.  6M8  closely. 
In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous pieces  of  legislation  pending  before 
the  Congress.    This  is  giving  It  a  high  billing 


beoauM  there  la  much  dangtrous  leglslatloa 
pending. 

Sincerely, 

Thomae  B.  Cmma. 


A  PoBtkal  Solution  to  an  Econonic 
Problem? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  16. 1962 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PzLLY  and  Mr.  Wcstland], 
join  me  in  this  statement. 

For  many  years  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  west  coast  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  have  disregarded  parti- 
san politics  and  have  worked  together 
in  behalf  of  projects  beneficial  to  their 
areas,  and  have  joined  together  in  seek- 
ing solutions  for  their  area  problems. 
There  has  existed  throughout  the  years 
an  understanding  that  the  welfare  of 
our  region  transcended  partisan  politics. 

Apparently,  a  new  era  has  been  born 
with  the  advent  of  the  New  Frontier. 
Several  months  ago  the  west  coast  lum- 
ber Industry  appealed  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  Republican  and  Democrat 
Members  of  Congress  for  help.  Lumber 
producers  were  losing  their  east  coast 
markets  to  Canadian  lumber  producers. 
As  of  this  moment,  the  Canadians  have 
garnered  70  percent  of  the  eastern  mar- 
kets formerly  supplied  by  west  coast 
producers.  Several  of  our  mills  have 
closed  as  a  consequence,  resulting  in 
considerable  unemployment. 

Republican  and  Democrat  Congress- 
men held  meetings  together  to  explore 
possible  courses  of  relief  for  the  west 
coast  industry.  Several  suggestions  were 
advanced,  including  administrative  as 
well  as  legislative  action.  Appeals  were 
directed  to  the  White  House,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Congressional  committees  held 
hearings.  It  was  obvious  that  quick  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  about  to  announce  some 
action  for  relief.  Called  to  the  White 
House  are  the  Democrat  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  concerned  with 
the  lumber  problems.  Republicans  and 
their  views — advanced  without  regard 
to  partisan  politics — are  completely 
Ignored. 

Some  questions  immediately  come  to 
mind:  First,  does  this  action  signify  the 
end  of  a  wonderful  working  relationship 
between  Republican  and  Democrat  Mem> 
bers  of  Congress  who  lay  aside  partisan- 
ship in  the  Interests  of  the  welfare  of  the 
West  and  the  Pacific  Northwest?  Sec- 
ond, are  the  actions  to  be  recommended 
today  by  the  executive  branch  purely 
political  In  nature?  Third,  did  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  election  year  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  decision  to  depart  from 
the  practice  of  Presidents  Truman  and 
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Elsenhower,  who  In  connection  with  simi- 
lar situations  sought  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats? If  the  answer  to  these  questions 
is  "Yea,"  then  the  actions  for  relief  to 
be  armounced  today  will  probably  be 
headed  toward  faiiuce. 

li 

North  Dakota  REA's  CommeBd  Norman 
Gapp 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   Norm    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  18. 1962 

Mr.  BURDICK  Mr.  President,  on  the 
11th  day  of  July  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Dakota  Association  of  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  at  WiUiston,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  all  21  North 
Dakota  distribution  cooperatives  and  the 
three  generation  and  transmission  co- 
operatives, a  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  commending  Norman 
Clapp,  REA  Administrator,  for  his  de- 
cision In  approving  the  loan  application 
of  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperatives. 

Since  there  had  been  competition  for 
a  loan  to  build  a  generating  plant  in 
North  Dakota  fired  by  lignite  coal,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  this  cooperation  among 
all  the  REA's  behind  the  decision  of  Ad- 
ministrator Clapp  and  Secretary  Stewart 
L.  Udall. 

This  decision  means  much  to  North 
Dakota.  Our  vast  lignite  resources  will 
be  utilized,  resulting  in  a  tremendous 
boost  to  the  lignite  coal  industry  in  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
a  50-percent  increase  in  lignite  coal  pro- 
duction as  a  direct  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  facilities.  The  plant 
will  use  1.2  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually, or  two  trainioads  of  50  cars  each 
day.  The  annual  payroll  will  amoimt 
to  $250,000.  And.  of  course,  the  power 
deficiencies  of  REA  borrowers  in  the  Up- 
per Missouri  Basin  marketing  area  will 
be  met  with  low-cost  power.  The  plant 
will  mean  a  great  inducement  to 
industry. 

The  Williston  action  indicates  that  the 
ranks  have  been  closed  behind  this  new 
development.  It  means  that  North 
Dakota,  with  Its  low-cost  lignite  fuel,  will 
become  the  pouer  source  of  the  upper 
Missouri  area,  and  with  new  transmis- 
sion techniques,  will  t>e  able  to  spread 
those  savings  and  benefits  to  areas  be- 
yond the  Missouii  River  Basin.  I  pre- 
dict that  the  basin  plant  will  not  be  the 
last,  and  that  others  will  be  built,  by 
private  utilities  and  cooperatives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River  In  North 
Dakota,  to  take  advantage  of  our  almost 
InexhausUble  supply  of  Ugnltc  and  relay 
those  benefits  to  the  consumers. 

This  decision  to  develop  our  power 
potential  has  been  the  greatest  single 
event  In  the  development  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  1  therefore  Join  with 
the  RBA's  of  North  Dakota,  and  express 
my  appreciation  to  Administrator  Clapp 
and  Secretary  Udall  for  their  contribu- 


tions to  the  bulldizif  of  Korth  DakoU 
and  the  entire  Miasouri  River  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of   the   resolution   be    printed   in  the 

RZCORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRS,  as  follows: 

Whereas  REA  Administrator  Norman 
Clapp,  In  his  address  at  our  annxial  meeting 
here  In  Williston.  July  10.  1962,  spelled  out 
clearly  the  background  of  the  power  supply 
situation  In  the  upper  Missouri  Basin  and 
the  reasons  for  his  decision  to  approve  the 
loan  application  of  Basin  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  North  Dakota  Rural 
Electric  Association  commend  Mr.  Clapp  for 
his  decisions  and  also  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment for  its  decision  to  reject  the  proposal 
of  the  14  utlUtiea. 


Address  by  Congressman  D.  R.  (BUly) 
Matthews,  £i«Iitk  District,  Horida,  Be- 
fore the  National  Limestone  Institute, 
lac.  Sutler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washingtoa, 
D.C^  Tharsday,  June  21,  1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  16, 1962 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRissiONAL  RicoRD,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  splendid  address  delivered  by 
my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague  from 
Florida,  the  Honorable  D.  R.  (Billy) 
Matthews,  to  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  June  21.  1962. 

The  address  follows: 
Addkess    bt     CoNcaissMAN    D.    R.     (Billt) 

Matthews,  Eighth  District,  Florida,  Be- 

roEE  the  National  Limestowe  Iwstttute, 

Inc.,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.C..  Thtjrsdat,  June  21,  1952 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
Ixere  with  you  this  morning  and  how  much  I 
appreciate  your  accommodating  my  schedule. 

I  haven't  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  very 
many  of  you  In  this  great  Institute,  but  I 
do  know  many  members  of  your  staff,  and  I 
wont  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  excellent 
Job  they  oie  doing. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  the  roster 
of  your  membership  Includes  several  firms 
iu  my  congressional  dUtrict.  as  well  as  other 
firms  in  nearby  Marion  and  Duval  Counties, 
in  tlie  congressional  districts  represented  by 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues.  Syd  HcaLotra 
aud  CHAaLis  Bennrt,  respectively.  In  fact, 
the  llmerock  IndxuUy  in  the  general  area  In 
which  I  live  is  one  of  the  basic  Industries  in 
our  seotion  of  the  State.  I  am.  therefore,  de- 
lighted to  have  a  small  part  in  this  program 
of  your  17th  annual  convention. 

The  topic  of  my  talk  is  "American  Agri- 
cultural Production :  Bane  or  Blessing."  And 
let  me  say  that  this  topic  is  my  own  sugges- 
tion, X  suggested  it  to  your  wonderful  staff 
here  in  Washington  and  thought  that  I 
would  Uke  to  talk  about  American  agricul- 
ture production— ban*  or  blessing. 

It  might  sound  odd.  but  thor*  are  many 
wonderful  people  in  America  who  think  that 
our  magnificent  agricultural  production  is 
a  terrible  curs*.    It  U  my  opinion,  however, 


that  tiM  greatest  ralracl*  la  many  ways  m 
this  ReputoUc  of  ours  today  Is  tbm  produc- 
tion of  American  agriculture.  W*  •ometlm** 
think  of  th*  farm,  hi  retrospect,  as  a  plae* 
of  horsss  and  wagons  and  plows  and  bug- 
gies. We  think  of  It  in  terms  at  hand  mint- 
ing and  crsara  separators;  churning  butter; 
shocking  grain  in  the  hot  sun;  a  cool  spring 
house;  groaning  tables  pUed  high  with  foods 
grown  entirely  on  the  farm;  going  for  the 
cows  in  the  pasture  with  a  sheepskin  for  a 
saddle  atop  old  Bess;  a  lazy  afternoon  ftohing 
in  the  creek  or  cooling  off  in  the  old  swim- 
ming hole;  fUllng  the  lamps  with  coal  oil;  or 
hanging  the  lantern  on  a  naU  in  the  bam 
of  an  evening.  Ttx&t  farm,  has,  of  course, 
disappeared.  Everyday  life  on  today's  mod- 
em farm  is  not  too  different  from  life  in  the 
city.  Farms  are  mechanlaed,  electxifled. 
have  central  heating  systems  and  modern 
plumbing.  They  have  refrigeration  and  even 
air  conditioners.  Farm  wives  shop  in  the 
supermarkets  and  at  dress  establishments  in 
town. 

These  changes  that  have  come  about  in 
American  farm  living  are  part  of  the  great 
American  story.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
brought  with  them  from  Europe  a  concept  of 
education  which  was  limited  to  the  areas  of 
great  learning  known  as  the  noble  profes- 
sions; namely,  law,  medicine,  and  the  min- 
istry. Agricultural  education  was  unheard 
of;  however,  through  the  foresight  of  ovir 
earlier  settlers,  a  system  of  land  grant  col- 
leges was  established  throughout  the  Nation 
which  placed  agricultural  learning,  for  the 
first  time,  on  a  plane  with  the  so-called 
nobler  professions.  The  abundance  of  to- 
day and  the  farm  life  of  today  are  indicative, 
in  part,  erf  the  success  of  this  new  respect 
for  agriculture.  So  I  certainly  want  to  start 
out  by  saying  that.  In  my  opinion,  our  agri- 
cultural pnroductlon  is  not  a  bane  but  the 
greatest  blessing  that  providence  could  be- 
stow on  our  beloved  country. 

It  is  a  blessing  first  because  of  Its  effi- 
ciency— an  efficiency  that  3rou  ladles  and 
gentlemen  have  hsd  a  pert  In  making  poe- 
slble.  It  may  come  not  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  you  to  know  that  I  have  always  been 
a  great  advocate  of  soil  conservation  and  the 
use  of  lime  for  soil  conservation  practices. 
As  a  farm  boy,  I  knew  that  lime  makes  the 
soil  more  productive;  that  lime  protects  the 
soil;  and  I  am  proud  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  American  agriculture  because  of 
your  particular  activities. 

We  can't  think  of  the  farmer  in  America 
today  as  the  man  who  has  a  couple  of  cows 
that  he  hand-milks,  and  who  does  all  the 
work  on  his  farm  by  himself.  We  cant 
think  of  a  farmer  with  just  one  or  two  mules 
or  one  or  two  horses.  Sometimes  I  wish  our 
farmers  had  more  stock  horses  and  mules 
because  then  we  would  not  have  the  feed 
grain  problem  we  now  have.  We  have  in- 
stead tractors  and  machines.  The  fanner  no 
longer  has  the  simple  life  that  perhaps  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  he  is  conceded  to  have. 
Today  he  operates  in  a  highly  complex  cli- 
mate and  in  a  terrifically  competitive  arena. 
He  must  be  an  accountant,  agronomist,  vet- 
erinarian, electrician,  mechanic,  engineer, 
horticulturist,  and  soil  scientist.  He  must 
understand  rertlllsers,  crop-water  require- 
ments, and  nutrient  values  of  grass  mixtures. 
He  must  know  how  to  kill  bug*  and  weeds 
with  chemicals.  It  woxUd  be  easier  to  list 
what  today's  farmer  does  not  need  to  know- 
Farming  demands  skllU  of  equal  quality  with 
those  required  in  other  business**  and 
profsssions. 

Th*  fsrm*r  must  be  a  knowledgeable  msa. 
He  must  produce  elBciently.  and  he  has  don* 
It.  On*  Am*rloan  farmer  today  can  produce 
enough  food  and  flb*r  for  ae  other  people. 
In  th*  past  40  yssrs  crop  production  has 
lncr*as*d  08  p*ro*nt.  Th*  output  per  breed- 
ing animal  Is  88  psrcent  hlgh*r.  On*  hour 
of  farm  labor  today  produc**  four  Um**  as 
much  jTood  and  flb*r  as  it  did  40  y*art  ago. 
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with  hi«  •aeitney  tht  fwmtr  mutt  fae« 
what  wt  mUI  In  KfrioultunU  elrolM  Um  oo«t 
■quMM.  Ht  |*ti  Iwa  and  Imi  for  wh«t  h« 
produoM  and  h«  pays  mor*  and  mor«  for 
what  h*  buy*.  Tou  know,  when  I  waa  a  boy 
in  Florida  I  itutflad  •conomlo*.  and  I 
thought  that  tha  law  of  aupply  and  demand 
meant  that  when  the  farmer  produced  too 
much  Inevitably  he  would  get  a  lot  leae  for 
hla  production  and  when  there  was  a  tearclty 
he  would  Inevitably  get  a  lot  more.  I  believe 
the  overproduction  wovild  reaxilt  In  a  smaller 
price  on  the  end  product  to  the  consumer, 
and  If  there  were  a  scarcity  the  consumer 
would  probably  have  to  pay  more.  But  It 
Just  doesn't  work  out  that  way  In  this  com- 
plicated day.  For  example,  several  years  ago 
In  my  eighth  district  of  Florida  you 
couldn't  give  watermelons  away.  Forty- 
pound  watermelons  wouldn't  even  bring  10 
cents  on  the  vine,  and  yet  day  after  day,  in 
the  House  restaurant  they  were  charging  50 
cents  for  a  little  slice  of  watermelon.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  spoke  one  day  In 
some  Irritation,  and  the  price  did  go  down  to 
40  cents  for  a  couple  of  days.  Then  It  went 
back  up  to  50  cents.  We  were  paying  at  the 
rate  of  $4  a  watermelon  In  a  restaurant  while 
my  farmers  at  home  couldn't  give  the  water- 
melons away.  Now  I'm  not  blaming  anybody 
but  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  it  is  a  ter- 
rific problem  and  one  that  I  don't  believe 
the  average  American  realizes.  Today  the 
farmer  ovily  gets  about  39  cents  of  the  food 
dollar.  This  may  sound  strange,  but  let  me 
repeat  again  that  many  times  the  price  that 
the  farmer  gets  doesn't  have  one  thing  In  the 
world  to  do  with  the  price  paid  In  the  grocery 
market,  in  which  all  the  nUddle  operations 
and  other  factors  have  entered  into  the  pic- 
ture. So  I  say  that  American  agriculture  is 
a  great  blessing  as  a  result  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  farmer  and  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  businessman  who 
supplies  the  farmer. 

And  let  me  emphasize  this — that  our  tre- 
mendous agricultural  production  is  the 
greatest  asset  we  have  today  In  the  war 
against  conununism.  The  American  people 
should  be  proud  of  the  great  efficiency  of 
the  American  farmer,  an  efficiency  that  has 
created  the  abundance  which  is  the  envy 
of  Khrushchev  and  the  whole  Communist 
world.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  farmer  for 
his  amazing  ability  to  put  technology  to 
work;  his  willingness  to  continue  receiving 
far  less  for  his  labor  than  that  received  by 
any  other  segment  of  our  society;  and  for 
the  abundant  life  that  he  has  helped  to 
make  for  our  {>eople.  Mr.  Khrxishchev  would 
give  almost  anything  in  the  world  if  he  could 
get  a  similar  t3rpe  of  agricultural  production 
in  Russia.  And  I  want  to  pay  tribute  again 
to  all  those  who  have  made  this  possible — 
businessmen,  farmers,  professors,  the  great 
land -grant  college  system,  which  you  will 
recall  was  started  during  the  great  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  with  its  extension  service, 
experiment  stations,  etc.  What  a  great  Job 
has  been  done.  How  can  anybody.  Just  be- 
cause we  have  some  vexing  problems,  call 
American  agriculture  a  bane? 

In  the  second  place.  American  agriculture 
Is  a  blessing  because  it  provides  Jobs  for  so 
many  people.  Now  I  know  that  you  won't 
get  provoked  with  me  when  I  say  *hat  some- 
times, as  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture,  I  think  the  laws  we  pass  help 
everybody  but  the  farmer.  Just  let  me  give 
you  an  example:  Despite  the  exodus  of 
farmers  from  the  farms,  we  still  have  about 
7.4  million  people  working  on  the  farms. 
But  did  you  realize  that  we  have  over  twice 
that  many  people  who  nuike  their  living  be- 
cause of  American  agriculture?  Do  you 
know  that  we  estimate  there  are  16  million 
people  In  addition  to  the  7.4  million  working 
on  the  farms  who  are  dei>endent  on  Ameri- 
can agriculture  for  their  livelihood?  That 
means  that  In  private  employment,  4  out  of 
every  10  people  working  are  dependent  on 
agricultwe.    These  are  the  people  who  sup- 


ply farmart;  who  makt,  ship,  and  Ml)  milk- 
ing  maohlnet.  traotora.  ftnolng,  buUdlnf 
matartala,  comblnaa;  who  |«narat«  and 
tranamlt  altotrlolty;  who  rafina  patrolaum 
and  maka  tlraa.  Thaaa  ara  the  paopla  who 
proeaaa,  tranaport,  manufacture,  and  mar- 
kat  farm  producu.  So  If  you  haar  about 
thaaa  orasy  farm  proframa,  and  how  alUy 
aoma  of  them  may  aeem  to  aome  paopla, 
pleaaa  remind  your  listener  that  It  lant  an 
easy  Job  to  keep  a  great  industry  Uka  thia 
moving  with  the  tremendous  production 
that  we  have  and  with  the  problems  of 
getting  rid  of  our  surpluaaa.  Streaa  tha 
fact  that  i  out  of  every  10  In  private  em- 
ployment in  America  are  dependent  on  agri- 
culture for   their   livelihood. 

Let  us  look  at  It  also  In  another  way.  I 
have  said  that  agriculture  la  a  blessing  be- 
cause it  creates  so  many  Jobs  for  other 
people.  Consider  the  importance  of  farmers 
as  customers  of  business  and  Industry.  The 
farmers  of  America  buy  $26  billion  worth 
of  material  every  year — goods  and  services. 
They  spend  another  915  billion  every  year 
on  living  expenses.  They  spend  from  $2 '4 
to  $3  billion  every  year  on  motor  vehicles 
and  equipment  and  they  spend  $1.5  billion 
a  year  for  fertilizer  and  lime  and  they  ought 
to  spend  $3  billion  a  year.  Millions  of  Jobs 
are  created  by  these  and  other  farm  pur- 
chases. So  remember  now — let  me  repeat 
again — that  In  addition  to  the  7.4  million 
farmers  on  the  farms,  you  have  approxi- 
mately 16  million  people  who  make  the 
tractors,  the  automobiles,  all  the  other 
machinery,  who  produce  the  fertilizer,  the 
seeds,  generate  the  electricity  for  the  farmer, 
and  who  distribute  the  goods  of  the  farmer. 

Why.  In  New  York  City  It  costs  as  much  to 
take  watermelons  across  the  river  and  put 
them  In  the  city  as  the  farmer  gets  for 
them.  Did  you  know  that?  My  farmers 
will  ship  some  watermelons  to  New  York 
City  and  they  won't  get  as  much  for  the  wa- 
termelons as  It  costs  for  transporting  those 
watermelons  across  the  river  to  the  markets. 
I'm  not  fussing,  but  that  Is  an  example  of 
one  of  the  terrific  problems  we  have  in 
American  agriculture.  Again  I  say  American 
agriculture  Is  a  blessing  because  It  creates 
so  many  Jobs  for  so  many  people. 

American  agriculture  is  also  a  blessing, 
because  it  protects  our  natural  resources.  If 
you  will  permit  me  a  few  minutes  to  phl- 
loeophlze.  let  me  say  that.  In  our  study  of 
history,  as  we  read  about  the  decline  of  civi- 
lizations In  the  past,  we  find  there  were  sev- 
eral common  factors  In  the  decline  of  these 
civilizations.  Every  civilization  in  the  past 
that  has  fallen,  for  example,  has  fallen  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  an  adequate  govern- 
ment. After  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years,  since  governments  were  first  estab- 
lished, we  are  Just  beginning  to  understand 
something  about  this  In  our  great  Republic. 
We  have  the  pattern  for  proper  government. 
We  have  a  Constitution — some  people  forget 
it  at  times — and  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  we  haven't  gained  any  more  wisdom 
about  people,  or  how  to  deal  with  people,  or 
about  the  ambitions  of  people  and  the  neces- 
sity for  holding  these  ambitions  in  check; 
we  haven't  learned  any  more  about  avarice 
or  the  basic  principles  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple since  Madison,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
others  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
before  them.  How  grateful  we  should  be  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  it 
establlahes.  for  the  fact  that  we  are  a  sov- 
ereign Nation  composed  of  sovereign  States. 
How  grateful  we  should  be  that  we  are  con- 
stantly challenged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  De- 
spite Inconsistencies,  perhaps.  In  my  own 
voting,  I  still  believe  In  the  old  Jeffersonlan 
concept  that  we  ought  to  keep  government 
as  cloee  to  home  as  we  can.  It  Is  difficult,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen.  In  this  complex  Nation 
of  ours,  but  we  must  live  by  the  principles  of 


tha  OonatltuUon.  Tha  fact  that  pravloiM 
clvtUaattona  did  not  hava  adaquata  typaa  of 
govariunant  waa  raiponalbla  In  part  for  thalr 

fall. 

Another  raaaon  why  past  clvUliatloiu  hava 
fallen  Is  bacauaa  thay  haven't  had  adequate 
laadera.  I  hava  often  said  that  we  dont  need 
■o  many  naw  ideas  In  America;  wa  Just  need 
battar  man  and  women  to  live  up  to  the  Kond 
Ideaa  we  already  have.  I  hava  aald  many 
timea.  If  America  contlnuaa  to  produce 
enough  men  and  women  who  will  continue 
to  give  to  America  more  than  they  take 
away  from  it,  we  don't  need  to  worry  eo 
much  about  the  future. 

We  are  sometimes  critical  of  our  leadera 
In  Oovemment — about  our  President,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  for  example.  I  can't  agree  with 
him  100  percent  of  the  time,  but  isn't  it 
wonderful  that  we  have  a  man  with  the 
world  at  his  feet,  so  far  as  the  enjojmient  of 
material  things  Is  concerned,  and  yet  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  most  burdensome,  the 
heaviest  load  so  far  as  the  human  mind  can 
comprehend,  and  serve  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  How  thankful  I  am  to- 
day that  in  all  walks  of  government  there 
are  gentlemen  in  the  governmental  depart- 
ments— and  I  wish  you  could  know  them  as 
I  do — who,  believe  me  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
give  more  to  than  they  take  away  from  our 
country.  How  proud  I  am  of  the  people 
back  home.  Of  course,  that  is  where  leader- 
ship and  guidance  always  come  from — and 
there  are  many  of  you  here  today  who  give 
more  to  your  country  than  you  take  away 
from  It.  We  couldn't  have  a  great  country 
without  such  leadership.  If  I  had  time  this 
morning  I  think  I  could  prove  that  America 
would  not  have  won  its  independence  with- 
out George  Washington — Just  that  one  man. 
We  had  a  million  people  In  the  times  of  the 
Revolution  who  were  for  the  Tories:  we  had 
a  million  people  who  were  for  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  we  had  a  million  who  Just  didn't 
care.  If  It  hadn't  been  for  George  Washing- 
ton, I  don't  believe  we  could  have  won  the 
Revolution.  I  don't  believe  we  could  have 
saved  the  Union  if  It  hadn't  been  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  So  I  say  civilizations  have 
fallen  in  the  past  because  they  did  not  have 
great  leaders. 

Another  reason  they  have  fallen — and  I 
must  hurry — Is  because  they  depended  too 
much  on  the  material  and  not  enough  on 
the  spiritual.  Speaking  as  one  Congressman 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  don't  think  we 
can  solve  the  problems  of  this  Nation  with- 
out divine  guidance.  I  believe  this  very 
humbly  and  very  sincerely.  I  think  if  we 
had  time  this  morning  to  look  through  the 
pages  of  history,  we  could  prove  that  when 
people  are  wedded  entirely  to  the  material 
that  a  nation  Is  not  far  from  Its  fall. 

The  chief  reason  I  want  to  emphasize 
now — and  the  last  reason  why.  In  my  opin- 
ion, civilizations  have  fallen — Is  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  exploited  their  material 
resources.  They  have  not  taken  care  of  their 
soil;  they  have  not  taken  care  of  their  forests; 
they  have  not  taken  care  of  their  streams. 
This  reason  which  is  of  particular  concern 
to  us  today,  is  that  nations  have  permitted 
their  natural  resources  to  be  depleted. 

I  was  In  Rome  this  past  December — I  don't 
travel  very  much.  I  have  only  made  two 
trips  as  a  Member  of  Congress — one  to  Rome 
and  one  to  Lima,  Peru.  You  know  the  thing 
I  thought  about  as  I  went  around  Rome — 
around  those  hills  of  Rome?  I  thought 
about  the  soil  and  how  the  Romans  at  the 
height  of  their  civilization  let  their  soil 
erode.  They  let  the  farmers  who  made  bread 
on  the  farms  leave  the  farms  where  they 
made  bread  and  go  to  the  cities  and  beg  for 
bread.  Remember  then  If  some  of  our  farm 
programs  seem  a  little  peculiar,  that  we 
are  trying  to  keep  as  many  of  the  farmers 
on  the  farms  as  we  can.  Despite  the  tre- 
mendous exodus,  let  me  assure  you,  there 
would  be  twice  as  many  If  It  had  not  been 
for  the  farm  programs. 
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Jual  M  aur*  m  I  »kn  at«adlnc  t>*ra  today, 
the  time  la  going  to  coma  In  tha  Ufatlmat 
of  many  of  ua  when  wa  ara  golni  to  naad 
to  uka  sou  out  from  tha  wonderful  oon- 
•ervaUon  practices  of  pine  treat  and  oovar 
vagaUUon  We  are  going  to  need  to  put 
It  back  Into  cropland  We  need  50  million 
acraa  laae  cropland  now.  but  tha  time  la 
coming  when  wa  ara  going  to  naad  every  bit 
of  that  praeloua  cropland  again.  So  let  ma 
congratulate  you  for  tha  part  you  are  playing 
In  conaarvlng  our  natural  resources.  And 
I  say  to  you  that  this  clvtUaatlon  will  fail 
as  others  have  failed  If  we  do  not  conserve 
our  natviral  resource*. 

So,  American  agriculture  is  a  blessing  be- 
cause It  protects  our  natural  resources.  We 
are  endeavoring  In  our  farm  program  to  ea- 
tabllsh  aoll  conservation  practices  that  will 
preserve  the  precious  soil  of  America.  We 
are  endeavoring  through  the  agricultural 
programs  and  other  similar  programs  to  keep 
our  streams  from  being  polluted:  to  con- 
serve the  water  where  the  water  la  needed: 
to  look  forward.  Inevitably,  to  the  day  when 
there  Is  a  scarcity  of  some  of  these  resources 
that  a  gracious  providence  has  granted  to 
us  with  a  most  generous  hand. 

Yes.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  American  agri- 
culture is  a  blessing  because  its  efficiency 
has  created  such  abundance:  It  Is  a  blessing 
becaxise  It  creates  so  many  Jobs  for  so  many 
people;  and  It  Is  a  blessing  because,  with  our 
agricultural  production  and  our  conserva- 
tion practices,  we  are  protecting  our  natural 
resources  for  the  generations  of  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Washinfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  16. 1962 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  July  14,  1962: 

Washinston  Rxporr 
(By  Congressman  Baucx  Algxr.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas,  July  14.  1962) 

HOUSE  VOTES  OPTION   TO    AID   KEDS 

Could  that  word  "Bnal"  in  big  black  letters 
on  the  masthead  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  13  be  prophetic  as  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation?  In  these  headlines  the  press,  the 
President,  his  lieutenants,  House  leaders,  and 
proponents  of  foreign  aid  hailed  with  delight 
a  victory  for  the  United  States — the  con- 
tinued right  to  give  away  to  the  enemy, 
American  taxpayers'  money.  For  the  United 
States  and  you,  was  this  victory — or  was  this 
surrender? 

H.R.  11921.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  authorized  a  total  of  M.668,600,000  ($4.6 
billion  or  $4,668  milUon  or  $4.60  per  minute 
since  Christ  was  born)  to  be  spent  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  defense  support,  economic 
and  technical  assistance,  development  loans 
and  grants,  Alllanoe  for  Progress  (Latin 
America)  contingency  fund  and  administra- 
tive exp>enses.  Three  da3r8'  debate  produced 
21  amendments,  13  adopted  and  8  rejected. 
The  moet  critical  issue  of  many  controversial 
features  of  foreign  aid  was  the  matter  of  aid 
to  Communists.  Around  this  the  hottest  de- 
bate centered.  Well — why  not  foreign  aid? 
Why  not  aid  to  Communists.  Socialists,  neu- 
trals, and  every  country  of  the  world? 
Here's  why  not :  in  brief — random  notes  from 
debate — generally,  (1)  »6.6  billion  is  still  on 
hand  unspent.  In  the  pipeline,  for  foreign 
aid. 


(1)  Unltad  Stataa  to  dofiolt  nnanoinff— wa 
muat  borrow  to  ftva  It  away,  VA.  dabt  It 
1100  billion  mora  than  all  tha  raat  of  tha 
world  tofathar. 

(5)  Our  gold  aupply  (I16.B  bUUon  now- 
world  already  holda  ovar  |M  billion  olalma) 
la  dangvroualy  low  and  thaaa  dollara  can  ba 
elalmad  In  gold  by  foreign  paopla.  Tha  value 
of  our  currency  la  further  Jaopardlaad  and 
our  economy  and  tha  fraa  world  raata  on  tha 
dollar. 

(4)  Our  glvaway  pollolaa  and  action* 
project  wrong  image  of  capitalism,  private 
enterprise,  and  our  spiritual  bellafa.  Alao. 
our  gifts  distort  our  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic programs.  Including  operation  of  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  and  marketplace. 

(6)  Military,  economic,  and  technical  as- 
sistance should  be  separated  into  separate 
bills  as  distinctly  different  matters. 

(6)  Comptroller  General  pointed  out  that 
field  operations  were  hampered  by  excess, 
not  lack  of  money  in  programs. 

(7)  Communism's  greatest  growth  has 
come  since  World  War  II  during  the  period 
of  our  greatest  foreign  aid. 

(8)  Two- thirds  of  our  aid  since  World  War 
II  has  gone  to  neutrals  who  have  not  been 
and  are  not  now  on  omi  side. 

(9)  At  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting  to  re- 
strict the  spread  of  communism  from  Cuba 
throughout  Latin  America  6  nations  sup- 
ported Castro,  and  since  have  rece'ved  $385 
million  of  aid  and  13  nations  supported  our 
position  and  have  received  $173  million  from 
us.  We  reward  our  enemies  and  confound 
our  friends. 

(10)  Brazil,  opposing  us  at  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference  and  expropriating  XJB.  prop- 
erty, has  received  $120  million  since  the  Con- 
ference and  has  been  promised  more. 

(11)  Laos,  recipient  of  over  one-third  bil- 
lion since  becoming  Independent  In  1954,  had 
all  aid  from  us  cut  off  to  force  her  to  accept 
a  Communist  coalition  government. 

(12)  Ghana,  whose  leader  Nkrumah  joins 
Russia,  denounces  United  States  and  Is 
firmly  alined  with  the  Communists,  is  re- 
ceiving US.  aid  for  the  beginning  of  a  power 
dam  on  the  Volta  River. 

(13)  Cambodia,  construction  of  a  hospital 
by  the  Russians  with  materials  which  were 
financed  by  XJS.  dollars.  We  paid  but  Rus- 
sia got  the  credit. 

(14)  Poland,  recipient  of  over  $1  billion 
XJS.  aid  has  become  more  firmly  controlled 
by  Communists. 

(16)  Yugoslavia,  recipient  of  over  $2V3  bil- 
lion, has  never  known  freedom  from  dicta- 
tion and  we  have  supported  this  subjuga- 
tion. 

(16)  Vietnam,  received  U.S.  aid  to  finance 
a  new  unneeded  water  pipeline;  also  unex- 
pended funds  for  highway  not  being  used 
or  returned,  and  coets  have  skyrocketed  from 
$18  to  $85  million  and  no  top  in  sight.  In 
Saigon  radio  towers  were  Installed  but  not 
In  operation,  need  undetermined. 

(17)  Taiwan  fertilizer  plant,  costing  $34 
million  nonoperable  because  It  didn't  meet 
specifications. 

The  only  argument  advanced  by  propo- 
nents of  aid  to  Conununlsts  Is  that  such 
aid  tends  to  separate  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
from  the  International  Ccxnmunist  bloc,  and 
that  this  Is  svtfDclent  reason  for  such  aid. 
(Other  Communist  countries  are  of  course 
included  here  such  as  Cuba,  China,  Czecho- 
slovakia, etc.)  Well,  let's  see  how  this  works 
out.    Here  are  some  quotes  to  remember : 

(1)  Justice  Douglas,  "The  underdeveloped 
nations  that  received  our  aid  are  mostly 
worse  off  for  it.  •  •  •  The  main  impact  of 
American  foreign  aid  was  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  rich  and  poor,  helping  to  create 
the  vacuum  into  which  the  Communists 
easily  move." 

(2)  Khrushchev,  "In  all  maj^v  Interna- 
tional issues,  the  stand  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Yugoslavia  coincide  or  are  Identical." 


(S)  Tito,  "Aa  r«c»rda  building  aoolallam 
with  ratpact  to  ttM  raallMUon  of  final  goal*, 
ttaMra  can  only  ba  dlfftrenoaa  oonoerniitg 
mathods.  Thara  ara  almoat  at  many  roada 
leading  toward  aoolallam  aa  there  are  ooun* 
trlaa  Thara  exlet  alamanta  of  dispute  be* 
twaan  ua  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  they  ara 
not  ao  graat." 

(4)  Dr.  Slobodan  U.  Draakovtoh,  author  of 
tha  revealing  book,  "Tito— Uoecow's  Trojan 
Horae"  (page*  13iaa-13ias,  CoNoassstoxAt. 
RBOoaD,  July  11,  1962).  "The  dilemma  of  tha 
U A.  foreign  policy  is :  to  aide  with  the  Com- 
munist regimes,  which  enalavea  their  own 
people  and  work  for  the  enslavement  of 
the  American  people,  or  to  side  with  the 
oppressed  peoples  and  thus  help  bring  about 
the  greatest  rebirth  of  freedom  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Nothing  lees  than  the 
destiny  of  ovir  Nation  depends  on  the  deci- 
sion we  make."  Pity  the  people  under  Com- 
mimlst  rule,  under  dictatorship,  militant 
atheism,  without  freedom  and  without  hope 
of  up'ising  when  the  wealthy  leader  of  the 
free  nations,  the  United  States,  supports 
financially  their  dictator. 

Turn  now  to  treason  as  defined  In  article 
m,  section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  "Treason  against  the  United 
States,  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  In  adhering  to  their  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  Isn't 
it  proper  to  ask  wherein  this  definition 
differs  from  our  action  in  oiu  foreign  aid 
programs?  Isnt  it  prophetic — yes,  suicidal — 
that  when  atheistic,  materialistic  socialism- 
communism  is  on  the  march  throughout  the 
world,  we  are  embracing  socialism's  pro- 
grams at  home  (Norman  Thomas — Socialist 
leader  says  his  campaigning  Is  through,  his 
programs  now  adopted  by  government 
leaders)  and  our  religious  beliefs  are  under 
attack  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we  count 
as  a  victory  for  the  United  States  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  permits  us  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemyt 

My  conunents  on  the  floor  during  debate 
were  simply.  "I  think  this  bill  Ls  uncon- 
stitutional, it  is  Illegal,  it  is  immoral.  It  is 
suicidal,  and  Just  plain  downright  foolish." 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  American  people 
to  act.  Foreign  aid  will  be  considered  again 
when  the  appropriation  bill  comes  before 
Congress.  Now  is  the  time  to  let  your  elected 
representatives  know  how  you  feel  about  aid- 
ing and  comforting  the  enemy.  You  should 
write  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  your 
Senators  and  your  Congressman  before  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  comes  up  for 
a  vote. 

The  arguments  against  foreign  aid  are  not 
new.  These  important  questions  have  been 
raised  again  and  again,  and  they  have  never 
been  answered.  In  1950  I  summed  up  the 
case  on  foreign  aid  and  the  statement  made 
then  holds  true  today.  I  am.  therefore, 
including  vrith  this  newsletter  a  reprint  of 
my  newsletter  of  June  20. 1959. 


The  Lotteries  of  Switxerland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  16. 1962 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  lotteries  of  Switzerland.  There  is 
no  national  lottery  in  Switzerland  but  a 
number  of  the  cantons  have  grouped  to- 
gether to  run  regional  lotteries. 

The  gross  receipts  in  1961  came  to  al- 
most $6V2  million.    Profits  amounted  to 
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over  $2  million.  Some  of  the  cantons 
use  their  share  of  the  income  for  private 
charity  cases,  while  others  use  it  for 
public  charities  or  cultural  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Swiss  are  widely  and  rightly  famed 
for  their  interest  in  charitable  causes. 
In  addition,  they  have  recognized  that 
lotteries  can  be  helpful  devices  to  assist 
their  endeavors  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  could  pump  into  our  Treas- 
ury over  $10  billion  of  new  revenue  every 
year  which  could  be  used  to  cut  our 
taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 
When  will  America  wake  up  to  the  worth 
and  value  of  a  national  lottery? 


An  Interchange  of  Views  on  Health  Care 
for  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IC.  1962 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  received  from  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  of  Adelphi  College  a  plea  for  my 
support  of  the  King -Anderson  bill,  the 
proposal  which  would  place  the  health 
care  of  our  aged  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  I  felt  it  important  that  the 
statements  of  these  men  and  women,  re- 
puted to  be  scholars  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  work,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  my  response  to  them  accom- 
pany this.  Our  need  now  is  not  for 
scholars  to  turn  away  from  scholarship 
and  go  into  political  huckstering.  What 
we  need  is  a  more  scholarly  approach  to 
the  political  issues  of  the  day.  I  was 
disappointed,  as  my  letter  reflects,  in  the 
poverty  of  scholarship  shown  by  the 
Adelphi  faculty  in  its  letter: 
ScBooL   or  Social   Work, 

Adelphi  College. 
Garden  City,  N.Y..  June  27. 1962. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mk.  Cumns:  We.  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Adelphi  College  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  wish  to  urge  your 
support  of  the  King- Anderson  bill  (H.R. 
4222).  The  facta  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  Include  health  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  are  widely  known  and  have 
been  often  repeated.  Likewise  have  been  the 
arguments  to  the  contrary.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  all  of  these  lengthy  argu- 
ments here. 

What  is  most  significant.  In  our  opinion, 
Is  that  health  care  under  social  security  will 
provide  equitable  health  service  for  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  country.  Arguments 
to  the  effect  that  only  those  covered  by 
social  security  would  be  eligible  and,  there- 
fore, that  many  people  would  not  be  covered, 
are  ineffectual.  Over  90  percent  of  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  United  States  today  is 
covered  by  social  security.  Among  the  re- 
maining less  than  10  percent,  most  are  cov- 
ered either  by  railroad  retirement  or  vet- 
erans* benefits.  Thus  the  current  working 
population  will,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
be  completely  covered  upon  reaching  65  years 
of  age. 


The  population  which  currently  is  beyond 
the  age  of  65  years  and  not  covered  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  larger.  However,  those 
who  oppose  the  King-Anderson  bill  suggest 
Uiat  the  Kerr-Mllls  legislation  would  suffice 
to  cover  this  large  group.  But  the  facts  are 
that  less  than  30  percent  of  the  States  have 
enacted  the  Kerr-Mllls  legislation,  and 
therefore  have  not  used  this  method  of 
helping  an  aged  population  In  need  of  medi- 
cal care.  The  reasons  for  this  are  the  same 
as  tliose  for  the  reluctance  of  poorer  States 
to  participate  In  many  forms  of  public  as- 
sistance under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Poorer  States  seem  to  be  less  willing  or  less 
able  to  provide  matching  funds  to  receive 
Federal  grants-in-aid. 

As  the  population  of  the  United  States 
contains  more  and  more  older  people,  more 
and  more  of  them  will  be  in  need  of  medical 
care,  and  without  social  security  protection 
many  more  of  these  aged  will  be  turning  to 
public  assistance  under  Kerr-Mills  legisla- 
tion (where  It  exists),  for  this  kind  of  help. 
This,  of  course,  requires  a  means  test,  which 
has  always  been  repugnant  to  citizens  of  a 
free  democracy.  But  equally  Important,  it 
means  that  the  cost  of  public  assistance 
which  is  met  out  of  general  taxation  funds 
will  be  Increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 
Health  care  imder  social  secvurity  provides  a 
medium  whereby  the  wage  earner  purchases 
his  own  Insurance  and  contributes  toward 
his  own  medical  care  when  he  is  past  65 
without  placing  an  additional  burden  on 
general   tax  revenues. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  demand  and 
have  a  right  to  greater  dignity  and  respect 
as  the  Nation  grows  materially  and  psycho- 
logically.  As  we  attempt  to  create  a  more 
sane  society,  we  should  b«  throwing  off 
residual  evidences  of  the  more  primitive 
societies  of  the  past.  The  experience  of  over 
340  years  of  the  administration  of  a  poor 
law  system  In  public  assistance  and  public 
welfare  is  seen  today  in  the  continued  use 
of  the  means  test.  Health  care  for  the  aged 
under  .social  security  is  more  equitable,  more 
dignified,  and  more  befitting  the  ualuie  of 
man. 

Sincerely, 
Faculty  of  the  Adelphi  College  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Work,  Joseph  L. 
Vigilante,  ACSW  Dean:  Florence  Hasel- 
korn,  ACSW  Assoclat*  Professor:  Mar- 
Jorlc  A.  Jonas.  ACSW  Associate  Profes- 
sor; Myron  Blanchard,  ACSW  Asso- 
ciate Professor:  Catherine  Papell. 
ACSW  Assistant  Professor;  Margaret 
Vlckery,  ACSW  Assistant  Professor: 
William  A.  Rosenthal,  ACSW  Assistant 
Professor;  Theresa  Nathanson,  ACSW 
Assistant  Professor:  Beulah  Rothman. 
ACSW  Assistant  Professor;  Cells  S 
Deschln,  ACSW  Associate  Professor; 
Louis  Schauer,  ACSW  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor; Rubin  Starer,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor. 


JuLT  6,  1962. 
Mr.  Joseph  L.  Vigilante, 

Dean,  Adelphi  College.  School  of  Social  Work. 
Garden  City.  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

EteAR  Dean  Vigilante:  Thank  you  for  the 
letter  of  June  27,  1962,  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  of  Adelphi  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work  urging  support  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 

I  am  shocked  at  the  lack  of  scholarship 
from  scholars  exhibited  in  this  letter.  We 
so  badly  need  to  have  people  In  the  field  of 
scholarship  keep  matters  which  become  in- 
volved in  the  political  arena  on  the  highest 
plane. 

The  second  and  third  sentence  of  your  let- 
ter sets  the  tone.  "The  facts  with  respect 
to  the  need  to  Include  health  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  are  widely  known 
and  have  been  oft  repeated.  Likewise  have 
the  arguments  to  the  contrary." 


Even  If  the  tone  Is  the  result  of  an  un- 
fortunate choice  of  words  and  not  a  de- 
liberate design  to  refer  to  one's  own  posi- 
tion as  one  of  "fact"  and  one's  opponents 
position  as  one  of  "argument ",  regrettably 
the  facts  and  arguments  are  much  in  dispute. 
On  this  point.  If  no  other.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  I  are  In  agreement:  the  people  do 
not  have  the  facts,  nor  do  they  have  the 
honest  arguments  for  and  against.  Our 
scholars  could  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
putting  together  an  agreed  statement  of  the 
pertinent  facts  from  which  we  could  advance 
our  differing  arguments. 

The  King-Anderson  bill  is  not  health  care 
under  social  security  as  your  letter  suggests. 
It  provides  for  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
average  health  costs  of  an  older  person.  The 
balance  of  more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost 
must  be  borne  by  the  Individual.  E^rgo  the 
Implication  that  the  King-Anderson  bill 
"will  provide  equitable  health  service  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  country"  is  untrue. 
Now  comes  the  dilemma  of  the  supporters 
of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  Are  they  to  claim 
that  the  le8s-than-25-percent  coverage  Is  to 
be  extended,  once  the  beginning  has  been 
made,  to  cover  the  full  100  percent  of  health 
care  costs  which  would  Justify  a  claim  that 
the  program  will  provide  equitable  health 
service  for  the  entire  population?  If  this 
Is  their  claim  then  they  become  vulnerable 
to  the  argument  that  the  King-Anderson 
bill  will  lead  to  socialized  medicine.  If  the 
other  horn  of  the  dilemma  Is  selected,  as 
Secretary  Rlblcoff  has  done,  saying  the  limi- 
tation must  remain  less  that  25  percent  of 
the  average  health  costs  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  Increase  the  payroll  tax  upon  which 
the  whole  social  security  program  Is  based 
beyond  10  percent  of  payroll,  which  the  25 
percent  benefit  program  would  require,  then 
we  must  abandon  the  claim  of  providing 
health  service  equitably  or  otherwise. 

It  Is  not  arguments,  but  facts  which  point 
out  that  many  people  over  65  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  King-Anderson  bill.  Argu- 
ments may  be  ineffectual,  but  facts  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

No  one  suggests  that  the  Kerr-Mills  legis- 
lation would  suffice  to  cover  this  large  group 
of  almost  3.5  million  people  over  65  not  cov- 
ered by  King- Anderson.  What  Is  suggested 
Is  that  any  person  In  this  group  not  able  to 
take  care  of  one's  own  health  costs,  and  not 
on  relief,  may  be  helped.  Where  Is  the 
equity  In  excluding  these  people  If  the  pur- 
pose of  the  promoters  of  King-Anderson  Is 
to  preserve  what  they  claim  to  be  the  dignity 
of  people?  Are  we  Just  to  fcw^et  the  dignity 
of  these  old  people  because  they  wUl  soon 
die  off? 

The  analysis  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  and  the 
extent  of  the  States  adopting  it  is  not  fac- 
tual. What  data  supports  the  contention 
that  the  poorer  States  are  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipate in  many  forms  of  public  assistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act?  Which  are 
these  poorer  States?  Those  who  Indulge  In 
the  expensive  system  of  maintaining  educa- 
tional and  welfare  institutions  on  a  racially 
segregated  basis?  I  have  looked  Into  the 
tax  bases  of  those  States  frequently  desig- 
nated as  poorer  States,  from  which  they 
derive  their  revenues  for  education  and 
welfare  programs. 

Their  tax  bases  are  more  than  adequate  to 
provide  adequately  for  their  people's  needs. 
Real  estate  wealth  not  personal  or  corporate 
Income  wealth  is  the  tax  base  utilized  in  our 
society  for  educational  and  welfare  services. 
The  real  estate  property  tax  baaed  upon  real 
estate  wealth  has  responded  admirably  to 
the  needs  of  our  society  particularly  since 
World  War  II.  The  tax  systems  which 
have  been  strained  to  the  utmost,  indeed  to 
the  point  where  serious  economic  damage  to 
our  Nation  is  resulting  are  the  Federal  in- 
come tax,  and  the  various  payroll  taxes. 
These  are  the  taxes  that  can  bear  no  more. 
The  real  property  taxes  of  the  local  govern- 
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ments  with  proper  t^forms  can  absorb  an 
even  greater  load. 

The  fourth  paragraph  begs  the  question. 
The  question  is.  Are  our  older  people  meet- 
ing their  medical  bills  now?  Can  they  meet 
their  medical  bills  tomorrow  with  the  in- 
creasing cost  ot  health  care? 

The  studies  today  reveal  that  people  over 
65  meet  their  medical  bills  better  than  any 
other  age  group  in  our  society.  Every 
scholarly  study  made,  and  there  have  been 
many,  on  local  and  State  bases,  reveals  that 
less  than  15  percent  of  our  people  over  65 
have  had  to  go  to  outside  resources  to  meet 
their  medical  bills.  Bee  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  printed  hearings  on  health 
care  for  the  aged  Ifreld  July  24- August  4, 
1961.  In  other  wouds,  86  percent  of  our 
older  people  are  doing  all  right  and  as  our 
health  insurance  programs,  private  pension 
plans  and  social  security  continue  to  grow 
the  15  percent  will  continue  to  diminish  as 
It  has  been  diminishing.  This  in  spite  of 
the  Increasing  health  cosU  which  we  can 
anticipate  wUi  continue  to  Increase. 

The  sUtement  that  the  means  test  "has 
always  been  repugnant  to  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy in  completely  without  substantia- 
tion. In  fact,  the  evidence  is  directly  to  the 
contrary.  Most  college  scholarships  are 
based  upon  the  family  means  test  and  most 
people  lock  upon  getting  a  scholarship  as  an 
honor,  not  as  a  matter  of  repugnance.  The 
Federal  income  tax  U  predicated  upon  the 
means  test  and  we  pr.de  ourselves  on  this 
fact.  Our  veteran's  laws  are  almost  all 
based  upon  a  means  test.  The  FHA  or  any 
Federal,  or  private,  tending  program  is  based 
upon  a  means  test.  Indeed,  the  private 
enterprise  system  itself  is  based  upon  means 
tests.  Par  from  being  repugnant  to  a  free 
democracy  It  Is  the  essence  of  a  free  democ- 
racy and  private  enterprise. 

What  the  letter  Is  seeking  to  suggest.  I 
believe,  and  by  Innuendo,  that  this  relates 


to  the  Kerr-Mllls  program.  Is  that  a  pauper's 
oath  Is  repugnant  to  our  society.  Indeed 
that  Is  the  term  that  has  been  used  un- 
restrainedly by  the  primary  promoters  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  to  slander  the  Kerr-MUls 
Act.  This  Is  a  vicious  and  false  charge.  The 
Kerr-Mllls  Act  far  from  requiring  a  pauper's 
oath  permits  the  States  to  liberalize  their 
present  old-age  assistance  means  tests,  most 
of  which  are  not  pauper's  oaths,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  person  does  not  have  to  go  on 
relief  if  the  financial  problem  has  resulted 
from  a  medical  expense  and  otherwise  the 
person  is  doing  all  right.  In  other  words, 
the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  In  effect  says  to  the  States 
you  can  tell  older  people  confronted  with 
medical  bills  beyond  their  ability  to  pay  from 
income:  "You  don't  have  to  go  on  relief. 
You  don't  have  to  sell  your  little  home;  you 
don't  have  to  cash  In  your  pension  or  your 
life  Insurance  to  meet  this  bill.  We  can 
take  care  of  this  bill  and  you  go  on  living 
in  your  home  on  your  income  as  you  have 
been  doing  before."  Kerr-Mllls  specifically 
forbids  any  State  accepting  Kerr-MlUs  funds 
to  enforce  a  property  lien  against  an  older 
person  receiving  assistance  to  meet  a  med- 
ical bill. 

The  shamelessness  of  the  denlgrators  of 
the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  has  allowed  them  to  ad- 
vance at  the  same  time  an  argument  which 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pauper's  oath 
charge.  It  goes  this  way.  The  Kerr-Mllls 
Act  Is  extremely  costly.  It  is  an  open  end 
program  subject  to  untold  abuse.  Now 
which  is  It,  a  degrading  pauper's  oath  or  an 
open  end  program  which  permits  so  many 
people  to  enter.  Its  costs  become  prohibi- 
tive? 

The  truth  Is  It  Is  neither.  It  permits  a 
liberalization  of  the  present  States'  means 
tests.  However,  Its  limitations  are  these: 
(1)  To  incurred  medical  expenses;  (2)  of 
people  over  65  who  are  on  satisfactory 
budgets,  but  to  whom  an  unusual  medical 


expense  would  prove  a  budget  disrupter — 
this  would  apply  to  less  than  15  percent 
of  our  present  population  of  persons  over  66 
not  on  relief,  or  less  than  3.5  mUUon  people. 
This  group  win  continue  to  diminish  as  the 
OASDI  program  matures  Just  as  the  OAA 
rolls  will  and  are  diminishing. 

I  believe  one  Important  reason  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  Act  has  not  been  Implemented  by  more 
States  In  the  short  period  (18  months)  since 
It  has  become  law  Is  the  mercUess  denigra- 
tion of  the  law  by  obstructionists  who  want 
It  to  fall.  And  by  the  failure  of  scholars 
who  know  better  to  call  a  stop  to  this  deni- 
gration by  pointing  out  the  facts  to  the 
public. 

In  this  respect  the  profession  of  social 
workers  Ph.  D.'s  are  gravely  at  fault  because 
here  are  those  who  profess  to  be  objective 
scholars  In  this  discipline.  In  light  of  yoxir 
letter  I  must  certainly  extend  this  grave  crit- 
icism   to    Adelphi    College   and   Its   faculty. 

I  tlilnk  I  know  what  the  citizens  of  our 
country  are  really  demanding  In  this  matter 
and  •>ther  matters.  It  U  not  what  your 
letter  states.  It  Is  more  honest  and  forth- 
right public  discussion  and  debate  on  the 
serious  Issues  tliat  face  our  country  and 
less  appeals  to  prejudice  and  the  more 
Ignoble  Instincts  of  mankind. 

I  appreciate  that  thU  reply  may  raise  your 
anger  but  I  am  hopeful  that  after  your 
anger  has  subsided  you  will  think  over  what 
I  have  been  saying.  I  am  pleased  to  dis- 
cuss this  serious  Issue  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  on  a  scholarly  basis  with  your  group 
or  any  group  at  any  time.  You  put  forward 
what  you  believe  are  the  facts  In  the  case. 
I  will  counter  with  mine.  Let's  see  If  we 
can  reach  an  agreed  statement  of  facts. 
Then  let  us  move  from  there  to  our 
arguments. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jily  17,  1962 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelations  2 :  29 :  He  that  hath  on  ear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches. 

Almighty  God,  in  this  noonday  prayer, 
we  would  penitently  confess  that  we 
are  living  in  a  time  of  spiritual  bewilder- 
ment and  indifference. 

We  seem  to  be  so  vague  in  our 
thoughts  of  Thee  and  without  any  vital 
and  vivid  sense  and  satisfying  experi- 
ence of  Thy  presence  and  power. 

Inspire  us  to  realize  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  part  In  building  a  nobler 
and  mor«;  humane  social  order  then  our 
own  hearts  must  be  our  first  concern. 

May  we  be  sincere  and  wise  enough  to 
daily  strive  by  prayer  and  meditation 
and  a  study  of  Thy  Holy  Word  to  gain  a 
more  intimate  and  personal  fellowship 
with  Thee. 

Grant  that  we  may  look  out  upon 
humanity  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and 
hope,  believing  that  there  are  capacities 
in  men  everywhere  whose  beauty  and 
splendor  can  only  be  discovered  and  re- 
leased when  brought  vmder  the  spell  and 
sway  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

Hear  us  In  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  July  13, 1962,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HH.  12154.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provUlons  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

MRS.  LESLIE  M.  PATERSON,  JANET 
PATERSON.  AND  MARY  PATERSON 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  1469)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Paterson, 
Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary  Paterson,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
SIS  follows: 

Une  4.  after  "Act,"  insert  "the  clause  num- 
bered '(I)'  in". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

GERDA  GODIN 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  7369)  for 
the  relief  of  Gerda  Godln,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Line  5,  strike  out  "not". 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations have  imtU  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
last  year  against  the  authorization  of 
Federal  power  generating  facilities  at 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Han- 
ford  new  production  reactor.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  there  were  better  ways  in 
which  the  Federal  Grovemment  could  use 
the  $95  million  required  for  power  fa- 
cilities at  Hanford. 

This  year,  however,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that  we 
authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  enter  into  contracts  with  a  non- 
Federal  group  to  install  power  genera- 
tors at  Hanford. 

The  situation  this  year  is  completely 
different  from  that  last  year.  This  year 
there  will  be  no  Federal  appropriations 
authorized:  the  money  for  these  power 
facilities  will  come  from  local  groups, 
through  revenue  bonds.  So  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  expend  $95  million  for  this 
purpose. 

Too,  this  project  represents  local  ini- 
tiative. The  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  should  be  commended  for 
coming  forward  with  the  proposal  to  do- 
it-themselves  in  developing  the  power 
potential  at  Hanford. 

And  the  Government  will  actually 
make  money  on  this  contract,  since  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
will  pay  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  steam  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a'^good 
arrangement  for  the  U.S.  Government, 
an  excellent  example  of  local  initiative 
to  meet  a  problem,  and  a  project  that 
will  benefit  the  economy.  Therefore  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  of  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit   today  during  general   debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  OFFICE  OP 
ALIEN  PROPERTY.  DEPARTMENT 
OP  JUSTICE— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  July  17.  1962. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  W.  JOHNSTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9942) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  W.  Johnston. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FELIPE  O.  PAGDILAO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2147)  for 
the  relief  of  Felipe  O.  Pagdilao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  being  two  ob- 
jections, the  bill  Is  reref erred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CLARA  B.  FRY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7615) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  B.  Fry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARET  MacPHERSON.  AND 

OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1660) 
for  the  relief  of  Margaret  MacPherson. 
Angus  MacPherson,  Ruth  MacPherson, 
and  Marilyn  MacPherson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUwi  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARLETON  R.  McQUOWN,  THOMAS 
A.  PRUETT,  AND  JAMES  E. 
ROWLES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4950) 
for  the  relief  of  Carleton  R.  McQuown. 
Thomas  A.  Pruitt,  and  James  E.  Rowles 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


DANIEL  WALTER  MILES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7469) 
for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Walter  Miles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SP5C.  CURTIS  MELTON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  8201) 

for  the  relief  of  Sp5c.  Curtis  Melton,  Jr. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Specialist  Five  Curtis  Melton.  Junior  (serial 
number  RAa4e774ai).  the  sum  of  $1,800. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
settlement  of  the  said  Specialist  Five  Curtis 
Melton,  Junior,  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  suffered  by  him  as  the  result  of  dam- 
age to  his  automobile  in  December  1969, 
while  it  was  parked  In  front  of  his  off-post 
residence  in  Kirchhiembolanden,  Germany, 
caused  by  an  Army  vehicle  being  driven 
without  authority  and  not  on  an  authorized 
mission  by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "Sl^OO"  and  in- 
sert •■$1.180.95'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MRS.  MARY  E.  OTIOURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3624) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  OTlourke. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Cerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  6709) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8550) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zlssu. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARIE  ABRAMOVICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2736) 
for  the  relief  of  Arie  Abramovich. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


AUTHOR  rZINO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ELIJLOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  716  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  more  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Wnole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
11974)  to  authorize  appropriations  icx  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pxuTXJses. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  eon- 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  raniang  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 


Atotnlo  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  ooacluslon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
biU  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  158] 


Alford 

Oray 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Harris 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Barrett 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Bass.  N.H. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Saxmd 

Blitch 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Scranton 

Boggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Brewster 

Judd 

Spence 

Buckley 

McSween 

Taber 

Goad 

Macdonald 

Te<igue,  Tex. 

Curtis.  Mtes. 

MailUard 

Thompson.  La. 

DavU. 

Merrow 

Thompson,  NJ 

James  C. 

Miller, 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

George  P. 

Wtnstead 

Flood 

Moulder 

Yates 

Frasler 

PoweU 

OaiUnd 

PurceU 

The  SEPAKER.  On  this  rollcall  390 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING        APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  will  yield  one-half  hour  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  716 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJR. 
11974,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1963  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  plant 
and  facility  acquisition  and  construction 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1963.  These  projects  are 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
velopmients  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy 
and  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  both 
the  civilian  and  miltiary  applications  of 
the  atom. 

There  are  12  sections  in  the  bill. 

Section  101  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $159,415,000  for  new  construction 
projects  during  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
sum  authorized  will  be  used  for  46  line 
Item  projects  in  the  following  categor- 
ies: First.  Special  nuclear  materials. 
Second.  Atomic  weapons.  Third.  Reac- 
tor development. 

Fourth.  Physical  research. 

Fifth.  Biology  and  medicine. 

Sixth.  Communities. 


Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  pro- 
vision concerning  general  plant  projects 
which  provides  for  miscellaneous  minor 
construction  items. 

The  $159,415,000  amount  authorized  in 
section  101  compares  with  $226,440,000 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $211,- 
476,000  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Sections  102  through  106  of  the  bill 
contain  standard  provisions  and  limita- 
tions governing  the  use  of  authorized 
funds  which  are  identical,  or  similar  to. 
corresponding  sections  in  previous  AEC 
authorization  acts. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  several 
prior  year  AEC  authorization  acts  to  re- 
fiect  changes  and  increases  in  the  costs 
of  certain  projects. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  Ptiblic 
Law  86-50.  the  AEC  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  by  rescinding  one 
project  which  is  no  longer  needed. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  $10  million  previously  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  joint  research  and  development  pro- 
gram with  the  European  At<»nic  Energy 
Community. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  pertains  to  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  Jemonstra- 
tion  program.  Subsection  a  extends  the 
date  for  approving  projects  imder  the 
third  round  of  the  program  from  June 
30,  1962  to  Jime  30.  1963.  Subsection  b 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  an  ad- 
ditional $3  million  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  power  reactor  demon- 
stration program.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  $7  million  authorized  last  year,  makes 
available  a  total  of  $10  million  authorized 
for  the  cooperative  program.  Subsec- 
tion c  provides  authority  for  a  supple- 
mental program  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  AEC  may  fur- 
nish funds  for  design  assistance  without 
regard  to  section  169  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  the  "no  subsidies"  provision  of 
the  act.  This  authority  is  intended  as 
a  stimulus  to  interested  companies  to 
construct  large  nuclear  p>owerplants. 

Subsection  d  provides  that  fimds  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission in  suppKjrt  of  unsolicited  pro- 
posals will  also  be  available  for  a  nuclear 
reactor  project  to  generate  electricity, 
process  heat,  or  both.  The  Commission 
may  furnish  funds  for  design  assistance 
for  this  project  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Section  111  concerns  the  organic  re- 
actor project  authorized  by  project  63- 
e-3  of  section  101  of  the  bill,  specifying 
certain  terms  and  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  nothing  in  this  bill  is  regarded  as 
controversial  and  that  the  bill  has  been 
reported  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
understand  that  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered vrith  respect  to  arrangements  for 
private  construction  of  electric  generat- 
ing facilities  to  utilize  the  waste  steam 
from  the  Hanford  new  production  reac- 
tor, on  which  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ences of  opinicsL 
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Mr.  SF>eaker.  I  consider  it  &  great  priv- 
ilege to  bring  this  rule  to  the  floor  mak- 
ing this  bill  in  order,  which  authorizes 
appropriations  for  our  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  purposes  which  I 
have  outUned. 

Our  leadership  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  has  done  much  to  place  our  Nation 
in  the  forefront  of  civilization. 

We  must  continue  to  lead  In  this  field. 
We  must  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
peace  will  abide  with  us,  and  when  we 
can  turn  the  strength  of  the  atom  to 
peaceful  purposes,  when  we  can  turn  its 
power  into  the  pursuits  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  716. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent proposal  for  installation  of  electric 
generating  facilities  at  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor,  Hsmford,  Wash.,  has  been 
presented  as  an  outstanding  non-Fed- 
eral undertaking  which  will  produce  low- 
cost  pwwer.  In  her  speech  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  25. 
1962.  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May]  made  the  following  state- 
ments: 

The  local  public  agencies  deserve  the  en- 
couragement of  CongresB  to  undertake  at 
their  own  risk  and  initiative  such  a  major 
undertaking,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  region  and  the  Nation. 

Neither  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
nor  Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  be 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  power 
facilities  under  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  proposal,  in  contrast  to 
the  plans  proposed  last  year  for  Federal  own- 
ership and  operation. 

Under  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sys- 
tem proposal,  the  Government  la  relieved  of 
any  risks  which  might  be  Involved  due  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  period  of  dual-pur- 
pose operation  or  for  other  reasons. 

Without  need  for  investing  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  or  Incurring  risks,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  economic  utilization  of 
the  new  production  reactor  waste  heat  and 
the  continued  use  of  this  military  reactor 
for  peaceful  and  beneficial  purposes  for  its 
expected  useful  life  of  35  years. 

The  proposal  of  last  year  would  have  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to 
accomplish  the  objective. 

These  statements  seem  to  represent 
the  position  of  the  proponents  of  the 
proposal. 

An  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  project,  of  the  comments 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Federal  agencies  before  the  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committees  do  not 
support  these  conclusions. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  proposal 
is  a  non-Federal  undertaking  as  claimed 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  relieved  of  all  risks. 

First,  under  the  tripartite  type  of 
agreement  contemplated,  the  only  party 
that  would  assume  risks  is  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Conunission  would  be  protected 
under  the  provisions  set  forth  by  Chair- 
man Glenn  T.  Seaborg  in  his  letter  of 
April    6,    1962,    to    Washington    Public 


Power  Supply  System  general  manager. 
Owen  W.  Hurd.  The  supply  system 
would  be  protected  under  its  proposed 
contracts  with  the  participants  and  with 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
The  participants  in  turn  would  be  as- 
sured of  power  at  Bonneville  rates  equal 
to  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
All  of  these  parties  are  assured  that  their 
costs  will  be  covered.  Bonneville,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  assume  responsibility  for 
furnishing  electric  power  to  the  partici- 
pants in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  project,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  and  type  of  electric  power  it  pro- 
duces and  of  its  unit  cost  in  relation  to 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  estab- 
lished rates. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  experts  that  in  the 
production  of  Plutonium  at  Hanford. 
there  will  be  unscheduled  shutdowns 
when  power  cannot  be  produced;  there- 
fore. Hanford  power  cannot  be  consid- 
ered firm.  Furthermore,  no  one  can  say 
how  long  Hanford  will  be  used  to  pro- 
duce Plutonium.  Nevertheless,  each 
participant  will  continue  to  receive  power 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion under  the  conditions  of  his  power 
sales  contract  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  in  amounts  equal  to  that 
which  could  have  been  purchased  at  es- 
tablished Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion rates  with  funds  he  paid  to  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem. To  the  extent  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  required  to  sup- 
ply electric  power  to  the  participants  in 
excess  of  what  it  receives  from  Hanford. 
or  power  of  comparable  value,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  will  be 
saddled  with  a  service  for  which  it  re- 
ceives nothing  in  return.  Certainly,  this 
is  a  major  risk  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assume,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  experimental  nature  of  the  facility. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  proposed  agreements  place  ultimate 
comprehensive  responsibility  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  power  project  on  the  BPA  Adminis- 
trator. The  draft  tripartite  agreement 
places  final  responsibility  on  the  Admin- 
istrator for: 

First.  Approval  of  bond  resolution  of 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem board  of  directors  authorizing  the 
sale  of  revenue  bonds  to  provide  funds 
and  for  other  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  project,  and  any  amendments 
thereof. 

Second.  Approval  of  rate  of  interest  on 
revenue  bonds.  Failing  to  approve  such 
rates  would  terminate  the  contract. 

Third.  Approval  of  all  contracts,  de- 
signs, plans,  and  specifications  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  project. 

Fourth.  Inspection  of  construction  and 
directions  for  corrective  measures. 

Fifth.  Approval  of  annual  budgets,  in- 
cluding all  amounts  for  bond  amortiza- 
tion, and  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  project. 

Sixth.  Adjustments  in  annual  billings 
to  participants  based  on  actual  annual 
costs. 

Seventh.  Scheduling  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project. 


The  project  power  output  is  to  be  un- 
der the  complete  control  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  tripartite  agreement  also 
contains  all  the  standard  provisions  of 
Government  contracts  for  construction, 
services  or  materials,  or  financial  assist- 
ance, which  are  not  a  part  of  customary 
power  exchange  agreements.  Among 
these  are  requirements  concerning  wage 
rates  to  be  paid  on  the  project,  eight 
hour  laws  and  overtime  compensation, 
convict  labor  restrictions,  nondiscrimina- 
tion provision,  and  interest  of  Members 
of  Congress.  All  of  these  facts  would 
seem  to  raise  questions  as  to  whether  this 
proposal  is  not  just  another  Federal  proj- 
ect presented  in  new  clothes.  If  this 
were  not  the  case  and  if  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  were  not  to  as- 
simie  all  the  risk,  it  would  be  diflBcult  to 
explain  or  justify  the  extensive  Federal 
role  in  the  operation  as  encompassed  by 
all  of  these  provisions  In  the  agreement. 

The  second  major  defect  in  the  argu- 
ments appears  to  be  a  premature  as- 
sumption that  Hanford  power  will  be 
low  cost.  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg, in  his  letter  of  May  4,  1962.  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Congressman 
Jensen,  which  appears  on  pages  11557- 
11558  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  25,  1962,  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

A£C  is  seeking  the  advice  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  assist  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  new  production  reactor  power 
values.  As  FPC  has  only  recently  begun 
its  analysis  and  as  AEC  is  currently  only  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  negotiations  with 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System,  we 
are  not  able  to  provide  quantitative  infor- 
mation at  this  time  regarding  the  price  at 
which  AEC  would  provide  steam  to  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System. 

AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  also  stated 
that— 

AEC  must  be  fully  reimbursed  for  all  ad- 
ditional costs  which  may  be  brought  about 
by  the  Installation  by  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  of  electric  generating 
faclUUes  at  the  new  production  reactor.  We 
do  not  plan  to  make  any  commitment  to  op- 
erate the  reactor  beyond  the  period  required 
for  AEC  purposes,  but  would  agree  in  that 
event  to  lease  the  facility  to  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System — with  the  right 
reserved  to  AEC  to  recapture  the  reactor  If 
it  should  be  again  required  for  AEC  purposes. 

The  types  of  costs  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  proposal  were  set  forth  in 
AEC  Chairman  Seaborg 's  letter  of  April 
6. 1962.  to  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  Managing  Director  Hurd. 
Among  the  costs  which  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  would  be  re- 
quired to  assume  would  be  the  expense 
of  any  additions,  modifications,  or  re- 
placements in  the  new  production  re- 
actor itself  required  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  project,  the  price  of  the 
steam  based  on  its  value  for  the  intended 
use,  the  lease  of  the  reactor  including  li- 
censing, operating,  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses during  periods  the  new  production 
reactor  is  not  operated  by  AEC,  the  cost 
of  nuclear  fuel  during  such  periods,  and 
the  premiums  for  indemnity  and  insur- 
ance. The  economic  analyses  which 
have  been  made  available  to  date  have 
not  included  all  of  these  costs.  They 
could  more  than  double  the  estimated 
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annual  costs  heretofore  cited  for  the 
project.  In  addition,  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  has  increased  by  more 
than  one-third  since  the  economic  analy- 
sis was  prepared  covering  last  year's  pro- 
posal for  a  Federal  project. 

In  view  of  these  developments  and  the 
stalementii  by  the  sponsors  that  the  eco- 
nomic fetislbllity  is  presently  under 
study,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  de- 
termine what  the  cost  of  Hanford  power 
may  ultimately  be.  FYom  indications  of 
the  considerations  that  will  be  involved, 
it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  som%  of 
the  highest  cost  power  that  could  be 
produced  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
another  financial  burden  on  the  already 
deflcit-ridden  BPA  financial  structure. 
Until  such  information  Is  available  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  cannot  be  fairly 
determined.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
present  scarcity  of  economic  data  on  the 
subject  is  due  to  its  unfavorable  char- 
acter. In  any  event,  because  of  their 
policy  nature,  their  complexity,  and 
their  commitment  of  Federal  agency 
action  and  operation,  the  agreements 
should  be  executed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  with  the  expreas  approval 
of  the  Congress.  Furthermore,  Congress 
should  not  approve  any  arrangement, 
even  though  it  docs  not  seem  to  involve 
immediate  appropriation  of  tax  fiuids. 
which  may  obligate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  large  future  expenditures 
until  it  has  thoroughly  examined  the 
entire  transaction.  We  are  not  able  to 
explore  all  of  the  economic  ramifications 
of  the  proposed  tripartite  agreement  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  should  take  no 
action  to  approve  this  proposed  plan 
until  it  has  been  studied  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House.  It 
seems  to  me  that  since  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  to  assimie  the 
major  risk  that  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  must  also  study  the 
proposed  transaction  as  well  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  able 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Elliott], 
has  explained  the  provisions  of  this  nile 
which  calls  for  2  hours  of  general  debate 
vmder  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  H.R.  11974.  which,  of  course, 
is  the  annual  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion authorization  bill.  However,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  House, 
or  to  alert  the  House,  to  the  fact,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  least  there  will 
be  two  controversial  amendments  offered 
to  this  bill — one  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HoLirnxD]  which  would 
authorize  the  sale  of  certain  heat  and 
energy  from  the  Hanford  reactor  project 
or  plant  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  a  matter 
that  has  been  before  the  House  in  the 
past;  under  a  proposal  similar  but  not 
identical  to  one  that  has  been  rejected, 
I  believe,  three  times  in  the  past  by  ac- 
tion of  the  House,  or  by  the  full 
Congress. 

Then.  I  understand,  another  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  by  another  member 
of  the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   fMr.  Van  ZandtI,  which 


will  be  of  the  opposite  nature,  and  which 
would  strengtlien  the  proposal  such  sale 
of  heat  or  of  energy  for  public  power 
purposes  from  the  Hanford  reactor  proj- 
ect is  to  be  prohibited  as  it  has  been  by 
past  actions  of  Cangress. 

So,  I  suggest  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  give  close 
attention  to  both  of  these  amendments 
because  I  believe  there  is  a  fundamental 
issue  involved  between  these  two  iypcA 
of  amendments,  and  that  the  House 
membership  will  want  to  be  completely 
Informed  before  being  called  upon  to 
vote  on  these  amendments. 

I  know  of  no  objections  to  the  riile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  no  re- 
quests for  time.  I  yield  Mm  balance  of 
the  time  to  the  very  distine:uished  gen- 
tleman, our  colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Mason],  who  has  served  with  us  so  long 
and  so  ably  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

MT   CONGRESSIONAL    "SWANSONC" 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
swansong  to  this  Hoxise  I  wish  to  reiter- 
ate some  of  my  old-fashioned  views  and 
notions  about  our  Nation's  money  and 
taxes  and  wasteful  spending;  about  the 
wisdom  and  the  foolishness  of  our  people 
and  our  politics — views  that  I  have  held 
and  aired  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House. 

I  rise  at  this  particular  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  we  approach  the  July 
31  deadline  on  which  the  Congress  is 
supposed  to  adjourn.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  I  take  off  on  the  first  of  August 
each  year  regardless  of  what  may  be 
going  on  in  Congress.  I  have  been  doing 
this  for  15  years.  And  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  Members  of  this  House 
I  want  to  explain  why  I  have  done  so  and 
why  I  intend  to  do  so  again  this  year. 

In  1946  Congress  passed  the  "Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act."  Section  192  of 
that  act  says: 

Except  in  time  of  war,  or  during  a  na- 
tional emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  two  Houses  shall  adjourn  sine  die 
not  later  than  the  last  day  [Sunday  ex- 
cepted] In  the  month  of  July  In  each  year. 

That  section  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
has  been  noticeable  only  by  its  violation 
and  disregard.  So,  at  the  beginning  of 
my  swansong  I  felt  I  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  as  a  Justification  for  my  departure 
each  year  before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  1937  I  made 
my  maiden  speech  in  this  House.  At 
that  time  I  had  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  only  5  weeks.  I  have  made 
many  speeches  during  my  lifetime,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  my  maiden  speech  in  this 
House  was  not  only  the  best  speech  I 
ever  made,  but  It  was  also  one  of  the 
most  effective. 

The  occasion  was  President  Roose- 
velt's attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  a  new  Member  I  followed  two 
veterans  of  the  House.  Gene  Cox,  of 
Georgia,  and  Arthur  Lamneck,  of  Ohio, 
in  lambasting  Roosevelt's  Court-pack- 
ing attempt.  As  a  result  of  the  flood  of 
congressional  mail  that  came  in  from 
citizens  all  over  the  Nation  Roosevelt's 
Court -packing  proposal  was  defeated. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  26th  year  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  Those  26  years 
have  been  interesting  years,  challenging 
years,  but  as  a  whole  for  me  they  have 
been  frustrating  years. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  the  pecula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  50  percent,  but  the  Federal  budget 
has  increased  by  1.500  percent — from 
less  than  $6  billion  per  year  to  over  $90 
billion  per  year — and  the  national  debt 
has  skyrocketed  from  some  $20  to  {308 
billion.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
Unless  the  people  of  this  Nation  rise  up 
and  demand  an  end  to  extravagant 
spending  at  home  and  abroad,  national 
bankruptcy  and  repudiation  are  Just 
around  the  comer. 

During  the  greater  part  of  my  years 
in  the  Congress  the  so-called  Democratic 
Party  has  been  in  power.  I  use  the  word 
"so-called"  advisedly,  because  at  various 
times  the  party  in  power  has  been  called 
the  New  Deal  party,  the  Pair  Deal  party, 
and  today  it  is  known  as  the  New  Fron- 
tier party. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is — call  it 
what  you  will — the  so-called  Democratic 
Party  has  fostered  and  sustained  a  con- 
tinued trend  to  the  left.  Plank  after 
plank  of  Norman  Thomas'  Socialist  plat- 
form of  30  years  ago  has  been  adopted 
and  put  into  effect,  centralizing  more 
and  more  power  and  control  in  Wash- 
ington, leaving  less  and  less  power  and 
initiative  in  the  States. 

In  my  opinion  this  ti-end  to  the  left 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  also  in  direct  violation  of  the  oath 
of  office  we  take  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  uphold  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  the  older 
Members  of  this  House  know.  I  am 
rather  frank  and  blunt  and  quite  non- 
partisan in  expressing  my  convictions. 
I  feel  compelled  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
wherever  I  see  it,  and  so  I  feel  comp>elled 
to  acknowledge  that  even  during  the 
small  portion  of  these  26  years  that  the 
Republican  Party  was  in  power,  the 
trend  to  the  left  continued,  perhaps  not 
quite  as  noticeably,  but  to  such  an  arch- 
conservative  as  I,  the  trend  to  the  left 
was  still  quite  evident. 

This  trend  toward  a  centralized  and 
socialized  central  government  has  had 
the  approval  and  support  of  our  care- 
fully selected  and  deliberately  packed 
Supreme  Court.  The  passage  of  time 
and  Presidential  appointments  have  ac- 
complished what  President  Roosevelt 
tried  to  accomplish  at  one  fell  swoop. 
We  now  have  a  Supreme  Court  the  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  seem  to  ignore 
the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  render  decisions  that  conform  to 
the  desires  of  the  party  in  power  and. 
may  I  add,  to  their  own  predilections. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  older  Members  of 
this  House  will  remember  I  have  taken 
the  floor  several  times  during  the  past 
years  to  discuss  the  subject  of  States 
rights,  especially  as  it  pertains  to  our 
colored  p>opulation. 

In  substance,  I  have  insisted  that  the 
colored  people  of  the  United  States  have 
made  more  progress  in  the  past  100  years 
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since  their  emancipation  than  any  group 
of  white  people  ever  made  in  1 ,000  years ; 
that  the  segregation  problem  is  a  prob- 
lem of  evolution,  not  revolution;  that 
one  cannot  bring  about  equality  between 
races  by  the  i>assage  of  a  law. 

The  poet  expressed  this  thought  in  the 
words : 

Heaven  U  not  reached  at  a  single  bound. 

We  must  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
Prom  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by 
round. 

The  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  mounting  the  ladder 
of  progress  round  by  round  during  the 
past  100  years  and.  without  question,  will 
continue  to  do  so.  Socially,  economi- 
cally, and  educationally  our  colored  peo- 
ple are  on  the  march  onward  and  up- 
ward by  their  own  efforts.  I  say,  let  the 
evolutionary  process  continue. 

And  now  I  feel  I  must  call  attention 
to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  a  prayer  at  the  opening  of 
a  public  school  session  is  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  If  that  is  so,  then  a 
prayer  at  the  opening  of  this  House  per- 
haps is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
because  the  membership  of  this  House 
is  a  mixture  of  all  types  of  beliefs  and 
religions. 

Going  one  step  further,  perhaps  the 
printing  on  our  coins  "In  God  We  Trust" 
may  be  offensive  to  a  few  of  our  citizens 
and  should  be  removed. 

What  next  will  our  carefully  selected 
and  carefully  packed  Supreme  Court  de- 
cide— contrary  to  the  real  intention  of 
the  founders  of  this  Nation?  Perhaps 
when  we  sing  "America"  in  our  schools 
we  win  have  to  omit  the  last  stanza 
which  is  an  eloquent  prayer: 

Our  Pathers  God  I  to  Thee 

Author  of  Liberty,  to  Thee  we  alng; 
Long  may  our  land  b«  bright  with  freedom's 
holy  light; 
Protect  ua  by  Thy  might.  Great  God  our 
King. 

If  ever  there  was  a  prayer  that 
thrilled— and  still  thrills— the  heart  of 
every  patriotic  American,  It  is  the  last 
staiua  of  "America."  Ai'e  we  now  to 
drop  It  because  our  Supreme  Court  says 
it  is  uncon.itltuUonal?  Do  we  want  the 
rounding  FaUiers  to  turn  over  In  their 
fravea? 

And  now.  Mr  Speaker.  In  addition  to 
ealll)\it  attention  to  the  ix>ad  to  the  left 
that  the  Kenne<jly  admlnlstraUon  and 
our  Svipreme  Court  insist  upon  traveltns, 
I  feel  that  I  must  call  attrnt4on  to  the 
fact  that  \»T  have  a  foiTl«n-ald.  tivt- 
away  pro«ram  that  has  been  bleeding 
this  NaUo)\  white  for  the  past  30  years. 
t«klnR  us  down  the  road  to  bankruptcy 
ai\d  destruction. 

During  those  30  years  the  dUiens  of 
the  United  States  have  been  compelled 
to  give  away  untold  billions  of  Uielr 
dollars  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  pursued  this  course  to  the 
verge  of  national  bankruptcy.  Our  gold 
supplies  have  been  sucked  away.  Our 
national  wealth  has  been  scattered 
across  Jungles  and  deserts  and  down 
International  ratholes.  Our  national 
economy,  depressed  by  debt,  unbalanced 
budgets,  and  confiscatory  taxes,  is  now 
balanced  on  a  raaor-thin  fulcrum.    Our 


economy  could  slide  any  time  into  an 
abyss  that  would  make  the  depression  of 
the  1930's  look  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic. 

Yet  our  President,  who  never  met  a 
payroll  or  turned  a  lathe  or  depended 
for  his  livelihood  upon  a  weekly  pay- 
check, talks  glibly  about  surrendering 
our  country  to  a  regional  and  eventually 
to  a  world  government  where  you-know- 
who  would  pay  for  lifting  the  weight 
from  the  shoulders  of  all. 

Unless  Congress  uses  every  means  at 
hand  to  stop  him,  President  Kennedy 
will  put  the  United  States  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  affairs  of  every  two-bit 
country  in  the  world.  Unless  Congress 
acts  to  preserve  and  protect  the  United 
States  of  America,  President  Kennedy 
will  succeed  in  his  effort  to  reduce  this 
Nation  to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, to  a  position  of  subservience  to 
worldwide  mob  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  party  in  power 
that  calls  itself  the  New  Frontier  party, 
a  party  that  keeps  edging  more  and  more 
to  the  left;  with  a  packed  Supreme 
Court,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
have  liberal  predilections  and  little  re- 
spect for  the  Constitution,  is  there  then 
no  hope  that  the  old  Ship  of  State  will 
ever  regain  her  balance?  Will  she  ever 
get  back  upon  an  even  keel?  Will  she 
ever  return  to  the  course  charted  for 
her  by  our  forefathers,  as  outlined  in 
the  Constitution? 

Answering  my  own  questions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  there  is  some  hope.  There 
aie  some  indications  in  this  broad  land 
of  ours  today  that  a  reaction  has  set  in 
against  the  trend  to  the  left  and  that  a 
swing  back  to  the  Constitution,  to  a 
sound  economy,  and  to  balanced  budg- 
ets is  starting. 

As  an  example  of  this  trend  I  point 
out  the  fact  that  in  the  election  of  1860 
there  were  24  new  Republican  Members 
of  this  House  elected.  Of  these  34  new 
Republican  Members.  33  have  shown  by 
their  votes  and  records  that  they  are 
truly  conservative,  almost  as  conserva- 
tive as  I.  This  to  me  Is  the  most  encour- 
aging and  the  most  heartening  thing 
that  has  happened  during  my  36  years 
in  this  House.  The  trend  is  there,  al- 
though it  is  not  too  much  in  evidence  as 
yet.  But  faint  as  the  trend  Is,  It  Is  quite 
encouraging  to  this  dyed-in-the-wool 
coiwervative. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  Republican 
Party  thto  fall  falls  to  gain  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  U\ls  House,  but 
does  .succeed  in  electing  8S  more  eonserv« 
attve  Members  iiuoh  as  those  elected  In 
IMO,  then  this  Nation  will  be  safe;  then 
the  old  Ship  of  State  will  get  back  on  an 
even  keel,  because  with  the  block  of  con- 
servative Democrats  from  the  South,  I 
feel  conndent  very  little.  If  any.  legisla- 
tion that  smacks  of  socialism  will  get  by, 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  this  ray  of  hope 
that  has  helped  me  make  up  my  mind 
concerning  my  o\hti  future.  After  spend- 
ing 40  years  of  my  life  in  public  office. 
36  of  those  years  in  the  Congress.  I  am 
now  ready  to  step  aside  for  a  younger 
man.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  hibernate, 
to  stagnate  while  waiting  for  the  final 
call.  One's  interest  in  and  love  for  one's 
country  does  not  cease  overnight. 
Therefore,  I  plan  to  become  a  mission- 


ary— a  missionary  to  the  liberal  heathen 
of  the  Hill.  In  my  pursuit,  I  plan  to 
spend  6  months  of  every  year  in  Wash- 
ington, preaching  the  gospel  of  conserva- 
tism to  those  Members  who  will  listen 
and  who  may  yet  be  saved  to  a  happier 
future;  a  future  in  which  taxes  will  go 
down  and  not  always  up;  a  future  in 
which  the  national  debt  will  grow  smaller 
and  not  bigger;  a  future  in  which  the 
army  of  bureaucrats  will  get  their  proper 
comeuppance,  and  in  which  we  as  a 
people  will  once  more  heed  the  advice 
and  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  George 
Washington.  Then  we  will  mind  our 
own  business  and  not  try  to  mn  the 
world. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason] 
has  described  as  his  swansong  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  sup- 
pose, of  course,  that  his  convictions  as  he 
has  expressed  them  would  not  meet  com- 
plete approval  by  every  Member  of  this 
body;  but  in  any  event,  as  I  say,  there 
has  been  great  interest  in  his  observa- 
tions. I  should  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  at  a  subsequent  date  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  all  of  us  to  speak  on 
the  great  contributions  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason  1  has  made  in 
his  work  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the 
gentlelady  from  Oregon   I  Mrs.  Green  1. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hanford  project  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Pacinc  Northwest  and 
to  the  Nation  In  the  form  of  a  proposal  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  finance,  construct,  and  operate 
facilities  that  would  convert  waste  steam 
into  electricity  from  the  Hanford,  Wash., 
Plutonium  production  reactor  now  near- 
Ing  completion. 

This  proposal  is  entirely  different  from 
the  one  which  generated  such  contro- 
versy last  year  when  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  Inderal  power  facility  at 
Hanfo)*d. 

The  Washliwton  Public  Power  Supply 
System  Is  an  organisation  of  local  publlo 
agencies.  Its  proposal,  requiring  no 
Frdernl  appropriations,  >K'ould  I'esult  In 
producuun  of  puwer  by  a  i^on-Federal 
aienoy.  The  power  would  be  made 
available  to  both  local  public  agencies 
and  to  pilvately  owned  itower  compaiiies 
In  the  Northwest  throuiih  an  exchange 
arrangement  with  tlie  Bonneville  Power 
Admlnlsti'atlon, 

Some  mlsunderstandtnga  htvt  arisen 
over  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  proposal.  Ralph  Showalter, 
national  legislative  representative  of  t^e 
United  Auto  Workers  wrote  an  excellent 
letter,  aptly  and  ably  clearing  up  these 
misunderstandings.  This  letter  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

In  his  letter  to  the  editor,  he  wrote: 

Local  tnlUatlT*.  eltinlnatlon  of  WMt*  out- 
tli^  production  coata— all  Ideals  of  American 
bualneaa — are  characteristic  of  the  exciting 
propoaal  put  forth  by  a  group  of  cltlaena  to 
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convert  to  electricity  the  waste  steam  pro- 
duced as  a  byprodvict  of  plutonlum  In  ths 
AEC  plant  at  Hanford.  Wash. 

These  cltlzena.  organized  In  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  will  raise 
the  money  for  the  steam  turbines  without 
a  dollar  of  Federal  Investment.  They  will 
pay  the  AJEC  for  steam  which  otherwise 
would  IM  totally  wasted.  They  will  deliver 
power  to  BonnevUle  Power  Administration 
at  about  the  lowest  price  in  the  free  world. 

I  find  It  surprising  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  usually  supports  the  spirit 
of  private  Initiative,  has  responded  editori- 
ally to  this  example  of  local  non-Federal 
economic  Initiative  with  argiiments  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  a  private  utility  lobby.  (In- 
direct Federal  Lighting.  June  19). 

To  imply  that  this  project.  Judged  by  the 
AKC  and  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
to  t>e  financially  and  economically  sound. 
Is  found  wanting  t>ecau8e  It  would  use  low- 
pressxire  steam  "unsulied  to  modem  tur- 
blnea"  Is  a  kind  of  economic  non  sequltur. 
The  plant  will  uae  low-pressure  steam  be- 
cause that  Is  the  kind  of  steam  which  will 
otherwise  be  wasted.  The  real  question  here 
Is  whether  to  waste  steam  or  to  use  It. 

Tour  opposition  last  year  to  the  proposal 
for   a   federally   financed    power   project   at 
Hanford  was  consistent  with  your  policy  of 
opposition   to   Federal    spending;    but    your 
opposition  to  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  plan  Is  clearly  not  based  on 
concern  for  husbanding  Federal  funds.    One 
suspects  that  your  editorial  was  a  kind  of 
knee-jerk  conservative's  response  to  the  cry 
of  some  private  electric  utilities  which  op- 
pose the  project  tor  selfish  reasons. 
Ralph  Showaltih, 
United  Auto  Workers  National  Legisla- 
tive Representative. 

There  also  were  three  other  outstand- 
ing editorials  on  this  same  project  which 
Is  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  appeared  in  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  and  the  Washington 
Post: 

(Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian,  July  12. 1988] 
HAitraas  Powis  Pacts 

It  la.  perhaps,  understandable  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  should  follow  the  coal 
and  eltctrlc  utility  lobbylata'  line  In  oppoa< 
Ing  a  dual-pxurpoee  raaotor  at  the  Hanford 
projeot  to  use  wasted  steam  to  generate  elec' 
trlclty.  But  that  newapaper  dlaplayt  its  lg> 
noranoe  of  the  facta  in  reaching  Ita  con- 
elusions.  Many  i  pt  Its  statements  or*  In 
•rror.  I 

The  proposal  ^at  Washington  FubUo 
Po«-er  Supply  8yst*m  butlU  and  operate  the 
•lectrlo  generatoN  at  Nanford  d()ea  not  tn< 
volve  a  Federal  iwbaldy  aa  atnted  by  the  Wall 
■U«*t  Journal,  Washington  Publlo  Power 
Supply  lyaWm  would  finance  the  InsValla* 
tlon  by  aalUng  mvenxie  bot^da  w\  tha  open 
market  and  would  pay  the  Atomic  Cnvrgy 
CSxnmlaalun  f^tr  Iha  uae  of  ateam  during  th» 
dual  •purpose  period  of  rector  uparatlon, 

The  otter  by  Waahinaton  Publlo  P\)wer 
lUMly  ^Wm  to  inatail  these  g«n»rat(%ra 
whtelk  would  prtivide  between  tOO.OOO  and 
I  million  addiunnal  kilowatts  of  Arm  power 
to  be  aold  at  coat  throvigh  the  Pidaral  Bonnt> 
vine  aytlem  r«auUtd  rr\tm  defeat  of  Ute  Item 
In  the  AKC  budK«t  Inat  T*»r  In  U>t  House 
The  Pacific  Northwest,  the  AKC,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admlnlstrattun  and  the  Kennedy 
admlnUtration  preferred  a  Federal  project. 
The  Senate  appn>ved  the  Item  to  utiUae  this 
wasting  resource.  But  the  coal  and  private 
utility  lobbies  succeeded  In  kUllng  the  bill 
In  the  House  with  some  of  tht  same  fal- 
laclovia  arguments  used  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

This  is  not  a  back-door  approach.  BPA 
Administrator  Charlss  Luc*  taatlflsd  that  al- 
though Isgal  ootmasl  considers  It  unntoeasary 
for  ABO  to  get  permlsalon  of  Oongreas.  Wash- 


ington Public  Power  Supply  System.  BPA. 
and  ABC  would  not  proceed  with  the  Instal- 
lation If  objections  were  made  by  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Representative  Van  Zandt.  of  Pennsylvania, 
however,  is  offering  resolutions  In  the  House 
to  reject  the  outside  financing. 

As   to  other  Journal  objections: 

Responsible  consultants  do  not  agree  with 
the  Journal  that  the  project  is  economically 
unsound.  They  say  there  are  no  techno- 
logical problems  In  building  turbines  to  uti- 
lize the  quantity  and  quality  of  steam  avail- 
able from  Plutonium  production. 

No  claim  has  t>een  advanced  that  tech- 
nological advances  In  the  nuclear  power 
field  would  l>e  gained  In  this  project.  It 
Is  simply  a  plan  to  utilize  steam  now  being 
wasted  In  warming  the  Columbia  River. 
Experience  would  be  gained,  however,  in 
Integrating  the  world's  largest  nuclear  power 
facility  with  the  large  hydroelectric  system 
now   linked  In   the   Northwest  Power   Pool. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  not  pro- 
posing "to  set  up  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Sui>ply  System."  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  was  organized  several 
years  ago  under  Washington  law.  Its  mem- 
t>ers  are  16  public  utility  dlsU-lcts.  It  is 
an  applicant  to  build  Nez  Perce  Dam  on  the 
Snake  River,  in  opposition  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.  to  build 
Mountain  Sheep  Dam  In  the  same  reservoir 
area. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  will 
not  "back"  the  revenue  bonds  proposed  to 
be  sold  by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System.  BPA  has  been  running  a  deficit  lor 
the  past  4  years,  but  It  still  has  a  payout 
surpliu  in  the  treasury  (covering  power 
facilities  of  all  Federal  dams  In  the  North- 
west) of  S37.8  million.  BPA  could  Improve 
Its  earnings  picture  by  resale  of  power  from 
the  Hanford  reactor.  In  the  estimated  7- 
year  period  of  dual  purpose  operation — 
Plutonium  and  electricity — such  power  would 
be  produced  at  lower  cost  than  Federal 
hydropower  now  available.  Under  the  aa- 
sumption  that  plutonlum  production  will 
atop  In  1072 — and  this  is  not  a  firm  assump- 
tion— the  coet  of  alngle  purpose  operation 
for  electricity  thereafter  would  be  compar- 
able to  alternative  sources  of  power. 

The  proposed  contract  with  Waahlngton 
Public  Power  Supply  System  gives  the  Oov- 
ernment  Uie  option  to  acquire  tlie  plant  by 
paying  off  the  bonds  but  this  could  not  be 
done  without  approval  of  Congreea.  Appro- 
priations would  be  needed.  It  ahould  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  185  million  appro- 
priated by  Oongreas  In  lAM  and  spent  to 
provide  for  dual  operation  of  the  new  plu- 
tonlum reactor  will  be  waated  If  duality  la 
not  achieved.  Alao,  that  sale  of  steam  for 
electricity  would  reduce  Government  ooata 
of  producing  plutnntum. 

Production  uf  iMwer  at  Nanford  would  be 
of  msji^  beuafit  to  the  PaolAo  Nia<th>A'eat, 
to  the  Pedaral  Qovernment,  and  to  \A\%  N«< 
lion.  It  thla  reeouree  Is  In  be  wasted,  the 
eaviee  shoviid  not  be  phony  srfuments  ad- 
vaneed  by  lobbies  and  swallowed  by  the  Wall 
•tieet  Journal  and  Members  ot  Ooniress, 
Ufs  have  a  deelslon  based  oa  the  taets, 

I  Prom  the  PorUand  Oregonian,  July  1.  lHt| 
am*0K  AT  NANroaa 

The  ruling  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Omoe  that  the  Atomic  Inerfy  Commission 
does  not  have  authority  to  let  the  Washing- 
ton Publlo  Power  Supply  System  Install  elec- 
tric power  generator*  at  the  Hanford  nuclear 
reactor  probably  means  that  the  valuable 
steam  created  there  will  continue  to  go  to 
waste. 

Oongresslonal  approval  will  be  necessary 
before  the  AlC  can  enur  into  a  contract  with 
Washington  Pxtbllc  Power  Supply  System. 
One  may  be  sure  that  the  powerful  coal  and 
electric  uUllUes  will  seek  to  influence  Con- 


gressmen from  other  regions  to  vote  against 
approval.  These  lobbies  proved  how  power- 
ful they  are  last  year  when  the  House  re- 
jected a  $85  million  appropriation  for  Federal 
Installation  of  the  Hanford  generators  after 
the  Senate  had  approved  it. 

Installation  by  Waahlngton  Public  Power 
Supply  System  would  coet  the  Oovernment 
nothing.  The  group  formed  by  18  Washing- 
ton public  utility  districts  would  finance  the 
project  by  sale  of  revenue  bonds  in  the  open 
market.  It  would  buy  steam,  which  results 
from  plutonlum  production  and  is  now 
wasted,  from  the  ABC,  It  would  turn  over 
between  800.000  and  1  million  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration for  resale. 

It  Is  a  good  deal  not  only  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  but  for  all  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  Bonneville  Administrator 
Charles  Luce  thinks  there  is  a  "fighting 
chance"  of  obtaining  congressional  approval. 
The  chance  will  depend  on  how  much  atten- 
tion Is  p>ald  to  the  facts,  rather  than  to  phony 
argiunents  against  the  proposal.  If  all  the 
American  people  were  aware  that  many  of 
their  representatives  In  Congress  were  spend- 
ing millions  of  their  money  warming  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Columbia  River  the  project  would 
be  approved  overwhelmingly. 

[From  the  Waalilngton  Post,  July  16.  1962] 
HANroao   Acain 

A  compromise  formula  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  last  week 
holds  out  the  hope  that  the  steam  generated 
by  the  nuclear  reactor  in  Hanford.  Wash., 
will  not  be  wasted  In  perpetuity.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  House  last  year  scuttled 
legislation  under  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment would  have  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  generating  facilities  at  a  cost 
of  S9.5  million  to  use  the  waste  steam  at 
Hanford  for  public  power.  Since  then,  a 
municipal  nonprofit  corporation  In  the  State 
has  offered  to  Install  at  Its  own  expense  the 
needed  generating  faculties  and  thereby  aell 
the  electricity  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

With  only  a  single  dlaaentlng  vote,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  approved  amendmenta 
that  would  permit  this  local  Initiative.  In 
order  to  skat*  around  the  arid  public  versus 
private  power  fight,  the  amend  menu  apecify 
that  60  percent  of  the  electricity  go  to  pri- 
vate utilities  and  50  percent  to  public  power 
on  nondiscriminatory  terma.  This  would 
mean  up  to  800,000  kllowatu  of  eleotrlelty— 
enovtgh  to  light  the  city  of  Baltimore— OOUM 
be  produced  from  steam  now  wasting  away. 
It  also  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment could  be  repaid  1185  million  ov*r 
a  84 -year  period. 

Surely  this  makes  aenae,  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  Congreaa  now  discouraging  the 
very  local  Initiative  that  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral power  fervently  lauded  during  laat  yeart 
dfbnte.  The  Hinkse  l«  due  to  vole  Tuesday 
vk\  the  amendments.  Prompt  and  deetslve 
approval  <^\\  make  the  NanftMrd  heat  she4 
light  In  the  power-starved  Northwest, 

Nepreeeutatlve  Omst  Notirnta.  of  Cali- 
fornia, pointed  out  to  the  Noua*  last  Prt> 
day.  the  proposal  also  has  an  imporunt  de- 
fense advaAtat«>  It  U  ever  becomes  desirable 
to  suspend  the  prtMluctlon  of  plutonlum  in 
the  dual  purpose  Hanford  reactor  thu  facil- 
ity can  be  kept  In  constant  readiness  as  a 
•Undby  resource  engaged  in  power  produc- 
tion. War*  It  *ntlr*ly  shut  down.  It  would 
tak*  8  y*ar«  to  r*comm*no*  production:  but 
with  th*  pow*r  production  In  being,  pluto- 
nlum production  could  be  resumed  in  a 
matter  of  days. 

The  amendmeau  should  have  th*  ov«r- 
wh*lmlng  approval  of  the  Nous*  when  It 
votes  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ELXJOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Keoch  > .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11974)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  11974,  with  Mr. 
SisK  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  H.R.  11974  contains 
a  great  many  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment facilities  and  authorization  for 
these  facilities  and  for  projects  in  the 
development  of  atomic  energy,  I  am 
going  to  yield  at  this  time  10  minutes  to 
the  ranking  Member  on  the  Democratic 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  for  an  explanation  of  the  sec- 
tional parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  I  would  like  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  11974,  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1963  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  necessary 
funds  for  plant  and  facility  construc- 
tion and  modification  by  the  AEC  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

There  are  12  sections  in  the  bill. 

Section  1  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $159,415,000  for  a  total  of  46  line  item 
projects  divided  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: First,  special  nuclear  materials; 
second,  atomic  weapons;  third,  reactor 
development:  fouith.  physical  research; 
fifth,  biology  and  medicine;  and  sixth, 
communities. 

Also  included  in  this  section  is  a  pro- 
vision concerning  general  plant  projects 
authorizing  a  total  of  $34,540,000  for 
miscellaneous  minor  construction  and 
modification  items. 

The  $159,415,000  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  this  bill  for 
fiscal  1963  compares  with  $226,440,000 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $211.- 
476.000  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  Joint  Committee  adopted  amend- 
ments to  reduce  by  $1  million  the  total 
amount  authorized  in  section  101  for 
project  63-d-6.  improvement  of  U.S. 
Highway  95  from  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  to  the 
Nevada  test  site.  The  committee  re- 
ceived extensive  testimony  on  this  proj- 
ect and  believes  that  it  is  necessary  to 
improve  this  highway  because  of  the  in- 
creased traffic  due  to  accelerated  activi- 
ties at  the  Nevada  test  site  resulting 
from  resumption  of  underground  weap- 
ons tests  and  our  nuclear  rocket  program, 
called  Project  Rover.  However,  the 
Joint  Committee  believed  that  some  con- 
tribution should  be  made  by  the  State  of 
Nevada.    The  State  has  now  agreed  to 


contribute  10.03  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost — the  same  percentage  it 
contributes  under  the  Federal  highway 
program — and  the  Joint  Committee  is 
now  satisfied  that  the  project  should  go 
forward  on  that  basis. 

Some  of  the  major  projects  in  section 
101  are  as  follows:  $20  million  for  an 
organic  reactor  project  which  will  both 
advance  the  technology  on  this  promis- 
ing concept,  and  also  help  demonstrate 
the  use  of  a  reactor  to  produce  both  elec- 
tricity and  process  heat;  $10  million  for 
a  research  and  development  test  plant 
for  Project  Rover,  to  develop  a  nuclear 
propelled  rocket  for  use  in  long-range 
space  exploration;  and  $10  million  for 
modifications  to  weapons  plants  and 
facilities. 

In  summai-y,  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
101  contains  the  necessary  projects  to 
advance  both  the  military  and  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Section  102  through  106  of  the  bill 
contains  standard  provisions  on  limita- 
tions, advance  planning  and  design,  res- 
toration, or  replacement,  currently 
available  funds,  and  substitution.  These 
provisions  are  identical,  or  similar  to, 
corresponding  sections  in  previous  AEC 
authorization  acts. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  amends  several 
prior  year  AEC  authorization  acts  to  re- 
flect changes  and  increases  in  the  costs 
of  certain  projects. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  amends  Public 
Law  86-50,  the  AEC  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1960,  by  rescinding  au- 
thorization for  an  experimental  low  tem- 
perature process  heat  reactor.  Inas- 
much as  other  arrangements  for  process 
heat  reactors  are  contemplated  under 
this  bill,  AEC  proposed  rescission  of  the 
prior  project. 

Section  109  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $5  million  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  $10  million  previously  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  joint 
research  and  development  program  with 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity. All  of  these  funds  will  be  expended 
on  contracts  with  U.S.  firms,  and  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  this  country. 
The  information  developed  will  be  ex- 
changed with  the  European  Community, 
in  return  for  other  research  and  develop- 
ment work  being  done  by  Euratom. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  pertains  to  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program.  Subsection  (a)  extends 
the  date  for  approving  projects  under 
the  third  round  of  the  program  from 
June  30,  1962.  to  June  30.  1963. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $3  million  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  $7  million  authorized 
last  year,  makes  available  an  additional 
authorization  of  $10  million  for  the  co- 
operative program,  if  the  corresponding 
appropriations  are  provided. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  110  provides 
authority  for  a  supplemental  program  of 
cooperative  an-angements  under  which 
the  AEC  may  furnish  funds  for  design  as- 
sistance without  regard  to  section  169  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  no-subsidies 
provision  of  the  act.  This  authority  is 
intended   to  stimulate   construction  of 


large  nuclear  powerplants  of  at  least 
400,000  kilowatts  by  private  or  publicly 
owned  utilities. 

Subsection  (d>  of  section  110  author- 
izes funds  for  use  in  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement in  a  nuclear  reactor  project 
to  generate  electricity,  process  heat,  or 
both,  and  provides  that  the  Commission 
may  furnish  funds  for  design  assistance 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Section  111  concerns  the  organic  re- 
actor project  authorized  by  section  101  of 
the  bill.  Subsection  'a)  authorizes  ar- 
rangements imder  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  sell  steam  to  a  participating 
party  but  not  to  be  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  for  sale  by  such 
party.  Subsection  (b)  provides  for  re- 
view by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  basis  of  any  such  coopera- 
tive arrangement,  as  is  customary  in  the 
cooperative  atomic  power  program.  Sub- 
section (c)  provides  standard  provisions 
that  in  the  event  no  satisfactory  proposal 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  is  re- 
ceived, the  Commission  may  proceed 
with  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  such  a  reactor  plant  at  a  Commission 
installation.  In  such  event,  the  electric 
energy  generated  shall  be  used  by  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  such  Installation.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  112  of  Public  Law  86-50. 
permitting  interchange  of  power,  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  11974  was  reported 
out  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  without  dissent  and.  I  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  controversial  about 
any  of  the  projects  and  provisions  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
an  appropriate  time  two  committee 
amendments  will  be  introduced  to  this 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  these  committee 
amendments  is  to  provide  specific  Con- 
gressional authorization  for  certain  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  a 
group  of  16  utility  districts  in  the  State 
of  Washington  would  construct  and 
operate  electric  generating  facilities,  at 
their  own  expense,  at  the  Hanford  new 
production  reactor. 

I  would  like  briefiy  to  outline  the  main 
features  of  these  arrangements  and  to 
highlight  the  important  benefits  that  you 
will  be  bringing  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  voting  for  this  proposal. 

Let  me  say  first,  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  futile  gestures.  Last  year  I  came 
before  the  Congress  on  several  occasions 
to  get  approval  for  Federal  construction 
and  operation  of  the  new  production  re- 
actor electric  plant  but  that  proposal 
was  defeated  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
bringing  it  up  again.  The  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  proposal  is 
entirely  different  from  last  year's  pro- 
posal. It  does  not  call  for  a  single  dollar 
of  Federal  funds  and  it  does  not  involve 
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the  Federal  Government  in  either  build- 
ing or  operating  any  electric  generating 
facility. 

As  you  are  aware  from  last  year's  de- 
bate, the  Congress  in  1958  authorized  a 
convertible  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash. — 
that  is,  a  reactor  which  could  produce 
Plutonium  for  weapons  and,  at  the  same 
time,  generate  enormous  amounts  of  by- 
product steam  which  could  be  converted 
to  electric  power.  However,  no  funds 
were  authorized  for  Federal  construction 
or  operation  of  the  electric  generating 
facilities. 

After  rejection  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  proposed  $95  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  electric  generating  facilities  at  the 
new  production  reactor,  a  group  of  16 
utihties  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
comprising  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  proposed  to  build  and  op- 
erate the  electric  plant  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  without  any  Federal  expendi- 
ture. I 

Under  the  arrangements,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  would  sell  the  other- 
wise wasted  new  production  reactor  by- 
product steam  to  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  at  a  price,  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, which  could  result  in  the  receipt  of 
up  to  $125  million  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  participating  pubUc  and  private 
utilities  would  turn  over  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  generating  facility  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  under 
appropriate  power  exchange  agreements. 

Lawyers  from  both  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  reviewed  these  arrange- 
ments and  concluded  that  their  agencies 
had  ami)le  authority  to  proceed.  A  full 
disclosuie  and  discussion  of  these  ar- 
rangements was  made  before  the  appro- 
priate House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. However,  on  July  6,  1962,  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  could  not  en- 
ter Into  these  contracts  without  further 
congressional  authorization. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  these  ar- 
rangements, I  called  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to 
review  tliese  matters  in  great  detail  with 
witnessei  representing  all  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  After  two  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings,  the  Joint  Committee 
was  con  zinced  that  these  arrangements 
were  sound  and  would  bring  great  bene- 
fits to  the  Government.  On  this  basis 
the  committee  voted  to  introduce  two 
amendments  specifically  authorizing  the 
contracts. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Members  that  the 
Joint  Committee's  review  was  searching 
and  thoi-ough.  We  brought  to  bear  the 
extensive  background  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee in  authorizing  complex  contracts 
in  the  atomic  energy  field.  In  addition, 
we  had  the  benefit  of  the  good  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  the  facts  of 
these  an  angeme^its  before  the  Congress. 


First,  as  I  mentioned,  they  were  brought 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. Then,  after  the  GAO  ruling 
on  Friday,  July  6,  the  Joint  Committee 
promptly  held  hearings  on  July  10  and 
11  and  reported  out  committee  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  were  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Friday, 
July  13,  at  pages  12594-12598.  Yester- 
day I  made  available  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  a  Joint  Committee  print  con- 
taining all  the  basic  documents  and  ma- 
terials on  this  matter.  Including  the  con- 
tracts themselves  and  the  amendments, 
the  "program  justification  data,"  and 
an  analysis  of  the  amendments.  The 
committee  hearings  are  available  today. 

The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  proposal  will  result  in  significant 
benefits  to  the  Government — a  direct 
financial  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
flexibility  in  national  defense  planning, 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation: 

F^rst.  The  estimated  income  to  AEC 
from  the  sale  of  steam  over  various 
periods  of  reactor  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows: 10  years,  $31  million;  15  years, 
$60  million;  and  24  years,  $125  million. 

This  schedule  is  based  on  dual-pur- 
pose— Plutonium  and  steam — operation 
of  the  reactor.  We  cannot  predict  the 
exact  period  of  time  for  which  Plutoni- 
um for  weapons  will  be  needed,  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  such  operation 
will  continue  for  10  years  and,  unless  an 
effective  disarmament  agreement  is 
signed  with  the  Soviets,  the  operation 
could  continue  many  more  years. 

Remember,  this  steam  will  be  made  as 
byproduct  whether  it  is  sold  or  wasted. 
Here  is  a  chance,  without  any  risk  to  the 
taxpayers  to  recover  better  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  Hanford  new  pro- 
duction reactor. 

Second.  The  arrangements  will  per- 
mit the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion to  firm  up  and  sell  large  quantities 
of  surplus  peaking  capacity  and  second- 
ary electric  energy  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted.  It  will  meet  a  need 
for  additional  firm  power  to  supply  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  utilities,  co- 
operatives and  industries  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  will  also  result  in  more 
economic  operation  of  the  entire  Colum- 
bia River  power  system. 

This  proposal  is  completely  divorced 
from  the  public-private  power  contro- 
versy. You  wiU  want  to  know  that,  im- 
der the  terms  of  the  Joint  Committee 
amendments,  up  to  50  percent  of  this 
energy  would  have  to  be  offered  to  pri- 
vate utilities  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  not  subject  to  any  preference  or 
pullback  provisions  in  any  law. 

Third.  This  arrangement  will  also 
serve  an  important  national  defense  pur- 
pose. In  the  event  the  United  States  no 
longer  needs  plutonium  for  weapons,  or 
enters  into  a  disarmament  agreement, 
the  new  production  reactor  will  be  oper- 
ated by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  for  electric  power  only.  If  inter- 
national circumstances  should  later  re- 
quire resumption  of  plutonium  produc- 
tion for  weapons  purposes,  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  new  production  re- 
actor in  Just  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 
This  will  save  at  least  2  years'  time  and 
an  estimated  $4  million  in  standby  costs. 


I  have  heard  it  said  repeatedly  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  getting  too 
big — that  the  people  should  learn  "to  do 
for  themselves."  Well,  here  are  16  local 
utilities  that  are  willing  to  bond  them- 
selves for  $130  million  to  construct  facil- 
ities which  are  necessary  to  meet  their 
power  requirements.  They  do  not  ask 
for  a  penny  of  Federal  money.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  local  initiative  to  meet 
local  needs. 

In  summary,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
couid  offer  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  better  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  for 
economy  at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Your  vote  for  the  Joint  Committee's 
amendments  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the  Nation;  it  will  make  possible  a 
new  flexibility  in  national  defense  plan- 
ning and  it  will  return  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosbier]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


(RoU  No.  159 

Alford 

Fulton 

Powell 

Aucblncloss 

Garland 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Ay  res 

Harris 

Roush 

Bass.  N.H. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Blitch 

Hoffman,  Mich 

St.  Germain 

Hoggs 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Saund 

Bradcmns 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scranton 

Brewster 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Judd 

Smith.  Iowa 

Carey 

Kearns 

Spence 

Coad 

Kvl 

Taber 

Cooley 

McMillan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

McSween 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis, 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  La. 

James  C. 

Madden 

Thompson,  N  J 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mailliard 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dawson 

Merrow 

WUIis 

Denton 

Miller. 

W  instead 

DlggB 

George  P. 

Tates 

Flood 

Moulder 

Frazler 

Poage 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  tmder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  11974,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  376  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonrai,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMER]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
able  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]  has  explained  what  is  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  before  us  today.  I  am 
going  to  explain  two  amendments  that 
have  to  do  with  the  Hanford  project 
which  are  not  in  the  bill  that  will  be 
offered  by  committee  members.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  wish  to  imderstand 
what  they  are,  inasmuch  as  Hanford  was 
a  heated  subject  last  year  before  the 
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Congress  and  resulted  in  several  roll- 
call  votes.  The  matter  is  before  us 
again,  because  after  the  defeat  last  year 
of  the  Federal  public  power  tie-in  at  the 
Plutonium  reactor  at  Hanford.  certain 
people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  decided 
to  try  to  put  up  the  money  to  build  the 
generating  facilities  themselves,  to  buy 
the  waste  heat  which  is  a  byproduct  of 
the  Plutonium  production,  utilize  this 
heat  to  generate  some  necessary  kilo- 
watts, and  try  to  make  some  money  in 
the  process. 

About  10  days  ago  after  a  series  of 
negotiations  in  this  regard  the  General 
Accounting  Office  ruled  that  it  would 
be  improper  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  this  heat  from  the 
new  Plutonium  reactor  without  further 
authority  from  Congress.  The  GAO 
based  its  opinion  on  the  language  that 
we  used  in  the  1958  authorization  bill 
when  the  project  was  first  authorized. 
The  language  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  could  not  be  a  conversion  of  this 
reactor  to  the  dual  purpose  of  both  pro- 
ducing Plutonium  and  generating  elec- 
tricity without  a  further  authorization 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  could  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  that  prior  lan- 
guage was  that  it  should  not  be  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  fur- 
ther authorization  but  it  could  be  done 
under  non-Federal  arrangement  that 
was  proposed.  Nevertheless,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  opinion  has  made 
it  necessary  to  proceed  in  this  maimer 
and  proceed  with  some  haste,  because 
if  we  should  wait  a  year  and  then  pass 
this  project,  a  year's  use  of  heat  would 
be  lost. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  came  to  the 
forefront,  all  of  the  public  power  lobbies 
in  the  country  picked  it  up  and  started 
to  make  a  lot  of  noise  in  support;  and 
that  certainly  did  make  me  suspicious. 
It  made  me  suspicious  when  I  saw  an 
editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, a  newspaper  which  is  consistent- 
ly begging  for  public  power  raids  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  coming  out  editorial- 
ly for  it.  It  made  me  suspicious  when 
the  Washington  Post  with  its  usual 
liberal  attitude,  came  out  editorially  for 
this  project.  And  it  made  me  suspicious 
when  the  newspapers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  started  a  clamor  for  this  par- 
ticular arrangement  because  it  looked 
like  they  were  trying  to  grab  off  a  good 
deal  for  themselves  at  the  general  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer.  And, 
believe  me,  it  made  me  suspicious  when  I 
received  a  communication  from  the 
'  American  PubUc  Power  Association  on 
behalf  of  this  proposition.  And  to  cap 
the  climax  one  Clyde  Ellis  of  the  Rural 
Electrical  Association  sent  everybody  a 
letter  stating  he  was  for  the  project. 
And  when  he  is  for  something,  you  had 
better  look  into  it  pretty  closely  and 
pretty  quickly,  because  If  he  is  for  it, 
it  is  probably  going  to  cost  everybody 
in  the  country  a  lot  of  money  and  benefit 
a  very  few. 

So  I  spent  2  solid  days  in  the  hearings 
on  this  project  cross-examining  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  for  it.  in  a  fashion  as 
closely  as  I  possibly  could  to  that  of  a 
prosecutor  in  a  murder  case,  to  find  out 


if  there  really  was  a  bad  deal  here  that 
I  should  oppose  and  that  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  the  taxpayers. 

After  that  cross-examination  and  the 
other  study  I  had  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  was  quite  a  different 
proposition  from  the  one  presented  to  us 
last  year.  Last  year  we  were  asked  to 
give  out  $95  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  the  generating  facilities 
at  Hanford.  After  all  that  money  was 
put  out,  what  was  to  happen?  Nothing 
iQut  that  the  power  produced  would  be 
given  to  Bonneville.  Bonneville  would 
then  market  it  in  whatever  quantity  it 
could  and  use  it  to  reduce  Bonneville's 
capital  investment.  The  net  effect  of 
that  was  not  to  benefit  the  American  tax- 
payers, who  put  up  the  $95  million,  but  to 
benefit  the  Bonneville  area  consumers  by 
way  of  a  continuation  of  electric  utility 
rates  at  a  lesser  charge  for  a  longer  time. 
That  to  my  mind  was  unconscionable.  I 
fought  the  project  for  that  reason,  I 
fought  it  because  it  involved  a  large 
block  of  Federal  public  power  as  distin- 
guished from  local  public  power,  and  I 
fought  it  because  it  actually  contained 
some  serious  risks,  and  some  unreason- 
able risks,  that  even  after  putting  up 
all  the  money  we  were  not  going  to  get 
enough  electricity  out  of  it  to  make  any 
real  start  on  getting  the  Federal  invest- 
ment back. 

Let  me  review  what  those  risks  arc: 
First,  there  is  the  risk  that  this  Plutoni- 
um reactor  will  be  put  out  of  business 
entirely  by  some  kind  of  a  disarmament 
scheme.  That  is  not  very  likely,  but  it  is 
a  risk. 

The  second  risk  we  have  to  face  in  con- 
nection with  this  project  is  that  at  some 
period  we  may  have  enough  Plutonium 
on  hand  so  we  will  not  have  to  operate 
this  reactor  as  a  plutonium  producer. 
If  you  shift  it  to  a  power-only  operation 
it  is  going  to  be  more  costly.  So  if  our 
duaJ-purpose  period  happens  to  be  a 
short  one,  the  economics  of  operation  are 
bad  and  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  the 
money  put  up  for  the  generator. 

The  third  reason  is  the  technology. 
After  all,  we  have  never  built  a  reactor 
of  this  size  before,  and  it  is  bound  to 
have  trouble.  There  could  be  incidents, 
minor  difficulties,  it  could  be  shut  down 
for  a  long  time  and  it  would  not  produce 
the  heat,  so  that  you  would  not  produce 
the  kilowatts.  In  addition,  the  kind  of 
steam  the  reactor  produces  is  not  mod- 
ern, high -pressure  steam,  but  steam  that 
is  closer  to  the  kind  that  Fulton  used  in 
his  steamboat  The  Claremont.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  the  retrogression  in 
teclinology  the  project  could  work,  and 
the  other  risk  I  mentioned  might  not 
be  realized. 

What  is  different  about  the  plan  this 
year  than  last  year?  Remember,  last 
year  the  money  was  being  put  up  by  the 
Federal  taxpayers.  It  created  a  large 
bloc  of  Federal  power  and  the  a.ssump- 
tion  of  this  large  expenditure  and  heavy 
risks  by  the  taxpayers  for  no  gain.  The 
difference  is  that  this  year  we  are  not 
being  asked  to  pui  up  any  Federal  money. 
A  group  of  public  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  gotten  together  and 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System.  It  is 
a  municipal  corporation  of  the  State  of 


Washington.  They  are  going  to  sell 
bonds,  $131  million  worth  of  them,  and 
build  this  generating  facility.  They  are 
able  to  bond  themselves  because  other 
utilities  in  this  area  are  joining  to  help 
establish  the  credit  that  is  necessai-y  to 
float  these  municipal  bonds. 

The  next  thing  they  are  doing  is  to 
firm  up  this  steampower.  I  mentioned 
that  this  reactor  is  going  to  be  down  once 
in  a  while,  and  you  are  not  going  to  have 
power  out  of  the  reactor  or  the  generat- 
ing facilities  at  all  times:  800.000  kilo- 
watts is  planned. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  other  utilities.  Would  he 
elaborate  on  that?  Just  what  does  the 
gentleman  mean  by  other  utilities? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  haa 
asked  what  I  meant  by  other  utilities. 
The  scheme  originally  placed  before  us 
was  one  by  which  only  public  utilities 
would  be  allowed  to  participate.  The 
amendments  we  have  to  offer  today  will 
insure  that  private  utilities  also  may  par- 
ticipate in  this  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  power  produced. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  both  private 
and  public  utilities  participating  in  this 
on  a  really  fair  share  basic.  That  was 
not  the  original  proposal,  but  it  is  what 
we  are  going  to  provide  for  now. 

Let  me  explain  what  is  going  to 
happen.  In  order  to  firm  up  this  power, 
there  is  an  arrangement  being  made  with 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Now  you  all  know,  Bonneville  operates 
mostly  from  hydror>ower,  and  some- 
times there  is  rain  and  sometimes  there 
is  water  and  sometimes  there  is  not.  In 
the  normal  course  of  events,  Bonneville 
would  have  a  lot  of  what  we  call  dump 
power,  that  is,  unfirm  power,  and  it  does 
have  that.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
anticipate  from  this  nuclear  generating 
facility  a  lot  of  power  of  almost  the  same 
category.  But,  you  put  the  two  to- 
gether their  unfirmities  cancel  out  and 
then  you  get  a  lot  of  firm  power. 

Under  the  arrangement  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  that  will  be 
provided  for  and  the  cost  will  not  come 
out  of  the  Federal  taxpayer.  The  risk 
of  disarmament  will  remain  on  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer,  which  is  probably  the 
fairest  place  you  can  get  it.  It  is  the 
least  risk.  The  risk  of  the  length  of 
the  dual  purpose  production  period  is 
now  shifted  over  to  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System.  In  this 
connection  the  only  risk  on  the  taxpayer 
is  that  the  Federal  Treasury  will  re- 
ceive less  money  than  the  steam  office 
schedule  calls  for  from  the  sale  of  this 
heat.  The  risk  of  loss  from  the  project 
technology  being  bad  and  its  failure  to 
produce  substantial  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity is  shifted  over  entirely  to  the  local 
f>eople. 

The  net  effect  of  these  arrangements 
is  that  if  this  project  does  not  produce 
the  kilowatts  it  is  supposed  to,  the  loss 
will  fall  on  Bonneville  power  users  be- 
cause Bonneville  will  have  to  raise  its 
rates  to  power  consumers.  The  latter 
actually  will  be  assuming  this  risk  rather 
than  the  Federal  Treasury.    There  is  one 
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loophole  here  however.  You  will  recall 
in  1957,  the  Southwest  Power  Adminis- 
tration people  were  going  to  raise  their 
rates  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  back 
to  the  Federal  taxpayer  what  was  in- 
vested there.  Then  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  from  that  area  produced  a  bill 
here  that  would  prohibit  the  Southwest 
Power  Administration  from  raising  the 
rates.  Fortunately  the  bill  eventually 
was  vetoed  by  President  Eisenhower. 
But,  I  want  to  make  certain  that  today 
we  establish  a  record  in  this  House  that 
says  this,  even  though  we  cannot  com- 
mit future  Congresses  not  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  raising  those  rates,  if  things 
go  wrong,  we  can  nevertheless  estab- 
lish our  intent  that  they  should  be  raised, 
to  take  civre  of  such  losses  and  we  can 
make  a  moral  commitment  that  they 
should  be  raised,  that  the  loss  should 
fall  wherr;  this  Congress  plans  it  to  be 
in  the  case  there  is  a  loss,  and  there 
should  be  no  legislative  interference  with 
this  intent. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  the  very  lucid 
and  clear  explanation  that  he  is  making 
of  a  very  complicated  matter.  I  want 
to  respond  particularly  to  the  point  at 
issue.  Daring  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, we  sought  to  find  out  where  an  un- 
likely liability,  but  a  possible  liability,  for 
instance,  the  signing  of  a  disarmament 
agreemert  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  would 
cause  tht!  shutting  down  of  all  of  the 
Plutonium  plants  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  sought  to  find  where  that  lia- 
bihty  wo  old  occur.  I  asked  Mr.  Luce, 
the  Administrator  of  Bonneville  a  series 
of  questions  which  are  to  be  found  on 
page  95  of  the  hearings  which  are  avail- 
able to  Uie  Members,  I  said  to  Mr.  Luce: 

FurUiemore.  li  a  UabUity  occurs,  that 
liability  goes  back  to  tbe  multiple  users  In 
the  BonntvUle  grid  In  tbe  form  of  Increased 
rates. 

Mr.  Luce's  answer  to  me  was:  "Yes." 
In  the  aflirmative. 

But  I  was  not  satisfied  completely 
although  that  is  a  very  clear  answer.  I 
sought  from  him  a  letter  which  I  will 
put  in  the  Record: 

vs.  DiPAKTMENT  OT  THE  INTERIOR. 

BoKNimLLE  Power  Administratjon, 

Porttand.  Oreg..  July  17. 1962. 
Hon.  Chkt  Kouraoj), 

ChaiTman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congres3  o/  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  HoLirjELD:  You  have  asked  what 
the  Boi.nevllle  Power  Administration's 
policy  would  be  In  the  event  that  either  the 
cost  estimates  or  the  performance  estimates 
of  the  generaUng  facilities  at  Hanford  NPR 
proved  to  be  too  optlmLstlc. 

In  eltt^er  event,  the  proposed  exchange 
contract  between  BPA  and  the  various  utili- 
ties who  purchase  the  output  of  Hanford 
generation  would  be  less  advantageous  to 
BPA.  If  the  project  costs  rose  alx)ve  present 
e&tim&tec,  it  would  increase  BPA's  obliga- 
tion to  deliver  exchange  power  to  the  par- 
ticipating utilities:  If  the  project's  perform- 
ance fell  below  present  estimates,  it  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  exchange  power  BPA 
would  receive  from  the  Hanford  project.  If 
there  occ:urred  a  nuclear  Incident  not  cov- 
ered by  Insurance,  the  amount  of  exchange 


power  to  be  received  by  BPA  could  theoreti- 
cally be  reduced  to  zero. 

We  believe  that  the  cost  estimates  and  the 
performance  estimates  are  reliable,  otherwise 
BPA  would  not  propose  to  enter  Into  thei* 
exchange  arrangements.  But  in  the  uiUikely 
event  that  they  proved  to  be  wrong,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  perform  the  contracts 
according  to  their  terms,  and  not  seek  relief 
from  Congress. 

In  other  words.  If  the  contracts  resulted 
in  a  less  advantageous  exchange  arrange- 
ment than  our  present  analysis  Indicates, 
we  would  spread  the  additional  associated 
costs  among  all  the  customers  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Adn^inlstration  in  the  form  of 
higher  rates.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
plant's  capacity  will  equal  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  present 
Bonneville  system  (Including  projects  under 
construction)  we  would  be  In  a  position  to 
do  this. 

In  my  testimony  before  your  committee, 
especially  at  pages  86-91,  I  covered  these 
points,  and  assured  the  committee  of 
BonnevUle's  Intentions,  through  rate  ad- 
justments, to  protect  the  general  taxpayer 
from  the  adverse  effect  of  any  possible  mis- 
calculation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  P.  LucB, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  this.  I  am  not  worried  about  Mr. 
Luce  or  the  Bonneville  Administrator  at 
the  time  that  this  should  happen.  I  am 
worried  about  the  Congress  passing  such 
a  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  think  we 
should  make  it  clear  that  that  is  not  in- 
tended. I  spoke  with  the  chairman  on 
this  very  matter,  and  I  think  that  is  his 
feeling  also. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  and  I  intend  to 
make  that  clear,  if  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me. 

I  sought  further  a  letter  from  Mr.  Luce 
in  which  he  said: 

We  believe  the  cost  estimates  and  the  per- 
formance estimates  are  reliable,  otherwise 
BPA  would  not  propose  to  enter  into  these 
exchange  arrangements.  But  in  the  unlikely 
event  they  prove  to  be  wrong,  it  would  be 
my  Intention  to  perform  tbe  contracts  ac- 
cording to  their  terms,  and  not  seek  relief 
from  Congress. 

That  is  Mr.  Luce's  testimony  as  the 
Director  of  Bonneville.  I  want  to  help 
claiify  the  intent  of  this  Congress  and 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl«nan 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  there  will  be  no  Federal  liability, 
that  the  liability,  if  it  ever  occurs,  will  be 
on  the  users  of  these  kilowatts  in  the 
Northwest;  and  I  want  to  say  that  the 
intent  of  our  committee  is  that  there  be 
no  liability  of  the  Congress.  If  a  peti- 
tion is  made  to  the  Congress  to  in  any 
way  accept  the  liability  I  will  oppose  that 
petition  on  the  floor  and  will  insist  that 
Bonneville  perform  Its  obligation  under 
its  statute,  which  is  to  raise  the  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  cost  of  operation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Authority  is  developing  into  a  creature 
of  many,  many  talents.  It  seems  to  be 
becoming  a  vehicle  to  which  every  proj- 
ect in  the  Northwest  can  be  attached 
that  cannot  be  otherwise  justified.  The 
popular  theme  seems  to  be  "Charge  it  to 
Bonneville  Power." 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  testi- 
mony about  this  reactor  and  the  method 
of  financing  it.  I  understand  that  in 
about  5  minutes  the  Committee  on  Rules 
is  going  to  consider  a  reclamation  proj- 
ect which  will  charge  $4  million  more  to 
the  Bormeville  project.  My  question  is. 
How  long  can  this  go  on? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  say  this,  that 
although  the  Bormeville  Power  Adm.inis- 
tration  may  be  caught  in  the  midst  of 
this  public  versus  private  power  contro- 
versy, I  do  not  visualize  this  particular 
arrangement  as  to  Hanford  as  an  issue 
of  public  pKJwer  versus  private  power. 
We  have  a  very  valuable  resource  in  the 
form  of  a  byproduct,  heat  coming  out  of 
that  reactor,  and  we  have  to  make  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  a  reasonable  risk  to  obtain 
a  reasonable  benefit  from  it.  This  re- 
actor happens  to  be  located  in  an  area 
where  the  public  versus  private  power 
fight  was  brought  up  30  years  ago  and 
lost  by  private  power  people.  Those  who 
have  the  electrical  facilities  in  this  area 
are  the  public  power  companies  and  the 
BPA.  If  we  are  going  to  salvage  any  of 
this  heat  we  must  necessarily  work  with 
that  group.  So  we  are  not  in  a  public 
versus  private  power  right;  we  are  in  a 
situation  where  we  are  trying  to  utilize 
a  byproduct  asset  without  taking  un- 
due ilsks  in  the  process. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  deficit  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  last  year 
was  about  $12  million.  TTiis  year  it  will 
be  about  $15  million,  and  next  year  it  will 
be  aoout  $18  million.  That  is  a  deficit 
in  its  payments  and  obligations  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  correct  that. 
These  are  annual  deficits  during  certain 
periods  of  operation  of  the  Bormeville 
Power  Administration,  but  the  scheduled 
payments  are  still  ahead  of  require- 
ments, and  if  the  risks  I  have  mentioned 
to  this  House  do  not  materialize,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is 
actually  going  to  be  a  lot  further  ahead, 
because  it  is  then  going  to  be  able  to  sell 
a  large  block  of  power  at  firm  power 
rates  rather  than  at  dump  power  rates  as 
it  has  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HOSMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  According  to  the 
records  they  are  still  $38  million  ahead 
in  repayment  of  its  debt. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Bonneville  Power  will 
have  other  expenses  and  it  cannot  stay 
ahead  indefinitely.  When  it  cannot 
meet  its  obligations,  the  answer  is  to 
forthrightly  raise  its  rates. 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  is  a  preference 
clause  that  gives  50  percent  of  the  power 
to  private  utilities,  it  gives  private  utili- 
ties preference.  Is  the  preference  clause 
in  general  application  as  far  as  power  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man brought  that  up.  Let  me  say  that 
the  preference  clause  applies  to  power 
which  is  marketed  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  This  power  that 
the  private  utilities  will  receive  is  by  way 
of  exchange  for  power  that  they  give  to 
Bonneville  from  the  reactor  generating 
facility.  So  the  exchange  power  does  not 
come  imder  the  preference  provisions  of 
the  marketing  clause  of  the  BPA  Act. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Westland]. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  on  the  excellent 
dissertation  he  made  on  this  subject. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  here,  they  should  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
mer]  was  previously  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation. He  took  a  rather  dim  view  of 
it  when  it  was  proposed  this  time,  but 
through  extremely  diligent  questioning 
of  Mr.  Luce,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Hurd,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  and 
other  witnesses,  you  have  seen  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrived.  We  from 
the  State  of  Washington  welcome  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  this  same  amendment 
which  will  be  proposed.  It  can  be  stated 
in  fairly  similar  terms.  If  the  Members 
understand  what  the  proposition  is,  we 
will  have  the  support  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  Members. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  already  spent  some- 
where between  $25  million  and  $40  mil- 
lion in  building  this  dual-purpose  part 
of  the  reactor.  It  should  be  a  pretty  sim- 
ple matter  to  understand  if  these  facili- 
ties are  never  used  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  never  going  to  get  any  money 
back;  but  if  they  are  used  and  put  into 
proper  usage,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  a  chance  to  get  its  money 
back,  not  only  the  $25  million  or  the 
$40  million  that  may  have  been  spent  on 
the  convertibility  features,  but  in  the 
event  that  the  dual-purpose  operation 
of  this  reactor  continues,  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  only  get  back  the 
$25  million,  it  can  get  back  $125  million 
over  a  period  of  24  years.  I  think  that 
is  a  reasonably  simple  explanation  of  it, 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  little  too  simple. 
But  that  is  what  the  contract  calls  for. 
If  Plutonium  is  going  to  be  produced,  the 
Federal  Government  will  recover  $125 
million  from  the  people  from  the  State 
of  Washingrton  and  from  the  users  of 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Last  year  the  Congress  said  "No"  to  a 
Federal  Government  development  of 
this  project.    So  we  come  back,  we  peo- 


ple from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  partic- 
ularly from  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  ask  you  to  let  us  do  it  ourselves.  We 
put  up  the  credit  of  the  public  utility 
districts  to  the  tune  of  $130  million  to 
build  this  facility. 

We  know  we  can  sell  the  power.  No 
one  has  ever  said,  certainly  in  recent 
years,  that  there  was  ever  a  surplus  of 
power  in  the  Ptuiific  Northwest:  in  fact, 
the  contrary  is  true.  Mr.  Luce  is  on 
record  as  having  stated  that  up  to  at 
least  the  year  1975.  which  is  as  far  as  he 
can  foresee,  there  will  be  no  surplus  of 
firm  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  even  includes  the  Canadians  sign- 
ing a  treaty  and  putting  in  the  Mica 
Creek  Reservoir  and  the  Libby  Reservoir 
and  all  the  other  projects. 

Now,  to  get  away  from  this  public 
versus  private  power  battle,  which  has 
gone  on  in  the  Northwest — no  one  can 
deny  that — an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  this  legislation  that  says  this 
is  a  50-50  deal.  Private  utilities  can 
take  half  of  the  power  and  the  public 
utilities  can  take  half  of  the  power. 
Now.  what  could  be  fairer  than  that? 
I  will  tell  you  this,  that  the  private 
utilities  or  their  representatives  never 
appeared  before  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  asking  for  any  portion  of 
this  power.  They  seemed  to  be  roaming 
around  out  in  the  halls  saying  various 
things,  but  I  never  heard  one  appearing 
before  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Were  they  asked  to 
appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.    They  were. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     By  whom? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  They  were  asked  by 
several  of  us.   I  asked  them  myself. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Not  untU  the  last 
minute. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  No.  that  is  not  true. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  ran  into  them  out  in  the 
hall.  I  know  most  of  them.  They  are 
friends  oi  mine.  I  said.  "Why  don't 
you  come  before  the  committee  and  tell 
us  your  problem  and  maybe  we  can  work 
it  out."  We  want  800.000  kilowatts  of 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the 
development  of  that  area,  and  if  Cali- 
fornia wants  to  get  some  of  our  power, 
I  should  think  they  would  be  happy  to 
have  this  done. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  You  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  also  met 
with  them. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ask  them  to  appear? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  immediately  went 
over  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
joint  conamittee  and  asked  them  why 
they  were  not  invited. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  They  were  invited 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
fuld]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  made  it  very 
clearly  known  on  the  first  day  of  the 
hearings,  under  questioning  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hosmzr] 
that  they  would  be  welcome  to  come 
before  the  committee,  and  on  another 
occasion  I  said  they  were  welcome.  And. 
I  did  confer  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
invited  them,  and  he  said  "Yes. "  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  be  so  timid. 
We  had  open,  public  hearings,  and  if 
they  had  asked  or  applied  for  time,  they 
would  have  been  given  time. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  It  Is  difficult  for 
some  people  to  understand,  but  out  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  the  lamb  and  lion 
lie  down  together.  We  have  private 
utilities  and  we  have  public  utilities,  and 
they  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  worked  that 
way,  where  we  have  public  utihty  dis- 
tricts build  the  dams  and  sell  the  power 
to  private  utilities.  This  is  a  similar 
arrangement.  It  works  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Wsstland], 
for  an  excellent  job.  and  at  the  same 
time  commend  the  entire  committee,  and 
its  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Holi- 
fieldJ.  for  really  establishing  what  I 
call  an  impressive  hearing  record.  As 
oiir  colleague  from  California  in  his  re- 
marks earlier  pointed  out,  penetraUng 
and  searching  questions  were  asked  on 
all  facets  of  this  reactor  pror>osal,  and  I 
think  some  very  satisfactory  answers 
have  been  given. 

Referring  to  the  question  just  pro- 
posed by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  ZandtI.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I,  for  one,  con- 
tacted by  phone  representatives  of  the 
private  utilities  from  our  area  and  other 
areas  and  repeated  to  them  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Chairman  Holi- 
riCLD's  statement  that  all  those  who 
wished  to  be  heard  would  be  heard  and 
urged  them  to  get  in  touch  with  him  and 
ask  time  to  present  their  viewpoints. 

Then,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  not  true  that  several 
questions  of  concern  to  our  private  util- 
ity companies  were  presented  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man further  did  he  not  in  those  hearings 
ask  for  answers  to  these  questions  during 
the  course  of  the  same? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  I  received  a  series  of 
questions  which  I  understood  had  been 
propounded  by  the  private  utility  com- 
panies. All  of  those  questions  were 
asked  of  Mr.  Luce,  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  those  replies 
are  all  a  matter  on  record. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  for  one  would  cer- 
tainly not  want  to  be  present  or  support 
any  legislation  that  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  private  utility  companies  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  tCf  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fujther,  I  join  the  gentleman  in 
that  resi>ect. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Lcn- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  establish,  as  Representatives 
from  thr  State  of  Washington,  the  fact 
that  we  certainly  understand — the 
Washington  delagation  supporting  this 
project — that  any  losses  in  the  future 
will  be  paid  for  through  rate  increases 
by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
rather  than  coming  back  to  Congress  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  pick  up  those  losses. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  the  record, 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  the  understanding 
of  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  That  was  made 
very  clear  in  the  hearings,  and  it  is  in 
the  letter  which  Mr.  Luce  has  written 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  We 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  if  anything 
goes  wnng  with  this  project  that  we 
cannot  foresee,  expect  to  pick  up  the 
check.  We  are  not  going  to  come  back 
and  ask  for  any  money  from  Congress 
with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  in  January 
quite  a  little  speech  was  made  to  this 
effect:  "Ask  not  what  the  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  We  are  trying  to  do  this,  ju.st 
ourselves  alone.  We  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  pay  the  bill  and  produce 
the  power.  All  we  ask  the  Congress  for 
is  permission  to  do  It. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  a  member  of  the  committee 
IMr.  Mo^Risl. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
the  Conjfress  are  subjected  to  a  lot  of 
public  relations  propaganda.  Sometimes 
It  is  very  difficult  to  sift  through  the 
propaganda  and  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  straw.  This  proposal  which  we  are 
presenting  to  the  Committee  Is  such  a 
good  proposal  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  is 
true.  IaX  me  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  one  or  two  things: 

First,  there  is  no  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  involved.  There  is  no  risk  to 
the  Fede:-al  Government  involved.  There 
is  an  excellent  chance  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  24  years  of  the  operation  of  this 
reactor  we  can  bring  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  $125  million.  Now. 
has  anyone  ever  been  confronted  with  a 
proposal  before  where  a  Member  could 
vote  for  a  project  that  would  bring  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  $125 
million  without  any  expenditure? 

Mr.  C hail-man.  this  is  more  than  a 
vote  for  economy.  This  is  a  vote  where 
one  can  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  people  in  the 
Northwest  are  going  to  be;  angels  of  the 
Treasury.  We  are  trying  to  give  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authority  to 
sell  a  bj  product  of  a  reactor  or>eration. 
It  is  a  byproduct,  purely  and  simply. 
That  is  all  it  is.  The  people  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  through  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  System  have  agreed  to 
bond  thomselvep  to  pay  for  it,  and  have 


agreed  to  assume  all  liability  involved. 
In  the  language  of  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered,  we  will  require 
them — require  them — to  offer  to  the  pri- 
vate utilities  on  a  nondiscriminatoi-y 
basis  50  percent  of  this  power. 

This  means  that  the  rates  will  be  the 
same,  the  terms  will  be  the  same,  and 
the  contract  in  all  respects  will  be  the 
same  with  the  private  utilities  as  they 
will  be  with  the  public  utilities.  I  hope 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  un- 
derstand this  proposition,  because  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  one.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HosMER]  who  was  suspicious  of 
this  proposal.  He  looked  into  it  and 
after  very  careful  study  decided  it  was 
a  good  proposal. 

I  might  say  once  more  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  difBcult  some- 
times when  we  find  ourselves  voting 
against  some  proposal  and  then  voting 
for  it,  because  most  of  the  time  Mem- 
bers say,  "Well,  this  is  the  same  old 
horse;  you  are  dragging  him  back  here 
and  he  has  a  different  brand  on  him. 
but  it  is  the  same  old  horse."  This  is  an 
entirely  new  animal.  This  is  an  animal 
that  will  not  require  any  expenditure 
by  this  Congress.  This  is  a  proposal 
that  will  put  money  into  the  Treasury 
instead  of  taking  it  out.  We  are  seldom 
presented  with  a  proposition  where  we 
can  vote  to  bring  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury. Most  of  the  time  we  are  faced 
either  with  a  proposal  to  impose  taxes 
or  to  spend  money.  This  time  we  are 
permitted  to  vote  for  a  proposal  that  will 
bring  money  into  the  Treasury  without 
an  expenditure  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  there  ever  was  an  economy  vote  this 
is  an  economy  vote,  because  without  the 
expenditure  or  the  investment  of  an  ad- 
ditional Federal  dollar  we  have  the  op- 
portunity of  collecting  various  amounts. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  exact  amounts 
will  be  becau.";e  we  do  not  know  how 
many  years  this  reactor  will  run.  But 
if  it  runs  10  years,  and  all  of  the  testi- 
mony indicates  that  is  a  likely  prob- 
ability, we  will  need  the  plutonium  for 
this  reactor  for  10  years,  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  collect  $31  million  on  rates 
approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  the  sale  of  this  heat.  If  it  runs 
24  years  we  will  collect  $125  million.  If 
it  runs  the  period  of  time  of  the  bonds, 
which  is  30  years,  we  will  collect  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  more  for  those  additional  5 
years,  which  would  bring  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  $155  million. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  Chairman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  would  say  of  his  state- 
ment, that  is  is  an  economy  vote,  is 
the  understatement  of  the  day.  When 
you  think  of  economy  you  think  of  sav- 
ing money  which  otherwise  might  have 
to  be  expended.  This  proposition  is  in 
terms  of  money  that  we  are  going  to  get 
into  the  Treasury  without  any  expendi- 
ture whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  going  to  provide 
some  more  cheap  power  for  the  North- 
west, for  the  Western  States,  wherever 
they  may  be? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  It  is  not  necessarily 
cheap  power.  It  is  approximately  the 
same  they  now  have  in  the  su^a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  is  talking  in  terms  of 
economy,  if  industry  is  going  to  leapfrog 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  deprive  of  us  a 
source  of  cheap  power,  there  is  not  much 
economy  in  it  for  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  hope  they  will  not 
leapfrog  either  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
or  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
about  this. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [  Mr.  Pillion  1 . 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sol- 
emnly say  to  this  House  that  this  bill  is 
the  greatest  giveaway  of  this  century 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation.  It  is  the  worst  project  ever 
presented  to  this  House.  It  follows  the 
plan  of  a  Teapot  Dome  scandal  except 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  was  an  ama- 
teur job  and  this  is  a  superprofessional 
job. 

The  authorization  for  this  new  Plu- 
tonium production  reactor  was  first  en- 
acted in  the  year  1958.  The  purpose  of 
this  plant  then  was  to  produce  plutoni- 
vxD.  for  our  military  weapons  systems. 
This  material  is  one  of  the  fission  mate- 
rials used  to  produce  the  fusion  in  our 
H-bombs. 

The  original  bill  provided  for  a  design 
that  would  allow  for  a  later  modification 
of  the  plant  to  produce  a  special  steam 
suitable  for  generating  electricity.  But 
steam  production  was  specifically  lim- 
ited only  in  the  event  of  disarmament, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  curtailed  military 
need. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  dis- 
armament. And,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
there  is  little  hope  for  effective  disanna- 
ment. 

Since  the  original  Hanford  steam  au- 
thorization in  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
violated  the  nuclear  test  ban.  It  has 
exploded  about  80  nuclear  test  bombs. 

Mr.  KhiTjshchev  has  repeatedly  threat- 
ened the  United  States  and  our  allied 
nations  with  100-megaton  H-bombs. 

The  United  States  has  just  concluded 
a  series  of  about  40  nuclear  test  bombs. 

We  will  be  needing  more  nuclear  power 
rather  than  less. 

Can  we  afford  to  delay  plutonium 
production?    No. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  mili- 
tary situation  is  around  the  world,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  July  17. 
1962.  carries  these  headlines:  "Khru- 
shchev Claims  Unstoppable  Missile." 
"Khrushchev  States  'We  Have  Global 
Rockets',"  "We  Can  Hit  a  Fly  in  Space." 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  on  last  Monday,  July 
16.  claimed  that  he  is  reducing  Soviet 
armed  forces. 

This  does  not  prove  a  peaceful  pur- 
pose on  his  part.  The  reduction  of 
army  forces  is  being  made  so  that  these 
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fluids  can  be  diverted  to  more  firepower 
for  the  Soviet  military  arsenal. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Soviet  has 
steadily  been  Increasing  her  military  ex- 
penditures. Here  are  the  figures:  For 
1961.  were  9.3  billion  rubles— $10.2  bU- 
llon;  for  1962.  were  13.4  billion  rubles — 
$14.8  billion. 

This  amounts  to  44.9  percent  increase 
in  1  year. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  concentrating  on 
nuclear  power. 

Our  Plutonium  needs  are  greater  than 
ever.  Hanford  electrical  pwwer  genera- 
tion should  not  be  allowed  to  delay  plu- 
tonium  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  a  superi- 
ority in  the  quality  and  in  the  quantity 
of  nuclear  materials  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems  is  greater  than  ever,  greater 
than  in  1958. 

The  United  States  is  in  more  grave 
danger  today  tlian  it  was  in  1958. 

Under  this  proposed  arrangement,  the 
Atomic  Enisrgy  Commission  must  serve 
dual  masters.  It  will  be  under  fiscal  and 
economic  pressures  to  schedule  its  Plu- 
tonium production  to  also  meet  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  private  or  civilian  in- 
terests. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  purpose,  a  con- 
filct  of  priorities,  and  a  confiict  of  polit- 
ical requirements  between  plutonlum 
production  and  electrical  power  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  dangerously  unwise  to  thrust  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  its  man- 
agement into  the  complexities  of  the 
electrical  supply  business  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  of  the 
16  corporations  that  make  up  the  Wash- 
ington Power  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  steam  convertibil- 
ity mechanism  at  Hanford  has  already 
increased  in  estimated  costs  from  $25 
million  to  $65  million.  It  has  delayed 
completion  of  the  Plutonium  plant  from 
October  1962  to  October  1963.  One 
year's  plutonlum  production  has  already 
been  lost  due  to  the  steam  convertibility 
modifications. 

If  the  generator  plant  is  added,  the 
Plutonium  plant  will  have  to  be  shut 
down  at  least  2  months  in  order  to 
connect  the  plutonium  plant  to  the  gen- 
erating plant.  Many  other  delays  and 
complications  will  be  encountered  in 
synchronizing  the  production  of  the  two 
plants. 

I  am  conservative  in  saying  that  over 
the  next  5  years,  another  year  of  plutonl- 
vun  production  will  be  lost  if  this  gen- 
erating plant  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Imposition  of  a 
civilian  electric  generating  plant  upon 
the  Hanford  plutonium  production  plant 
will  reduce  and  delay  plutonlum  produc- 
tion. The  lack  of  this  nuclear  fission 
material  will,  in  turn,  delay  and  reduce 
our  military  nuclear  weaF>ons  systems 
capabilities  and  production. 

Any  delay  or  reduction  in  our  nuclear 
military  capabilities  endangers  the  se- 
curity and  the  survival  of  this  country. 

HANTORO  GENERATOR  FISCAL   PLAN    CONSTmrTKS 
A    COLOSSAL    FRAUD 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  address  myself 
to  the  fiscal,  economic,  and  production 
ramifications  of  this  fantastic  proposi- 
tion. 


THC   AXC   CONTK4CT 

There  are  two  major  Interdependent 
contracts  Involved  in  this  project.  This 
bill  and  amendment  would  authorize 
only  one  of  the  contracts.  The  two  con- 
tracts are  contingent  upon  each  other. 
The  terms  of  both  contracts  must  be 
considered  together  in  order  to  grasp 
their  total  purpose. 

The  first  contract,  which  is  to  be  au- 
thorized in  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HounELDl, 
Is  between  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  16  utility  corporations, 
known  as  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System. 

The  second  contract  is  to  be  executed 
between  the  BonnevUle  Power  Supply 
System  and  the  same  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System.  For  brevity,  I 
shall  refer  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission as  the  'AEC."  to  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  as  the 
"Washington  Power  System,"  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Authority  as  "Bonne- 
ville." 

The  AEC  contract  provides  for  the  sale 
of  its  steam  at  Hanford  to  the  Wash- 
ington Power  System.  This  steam  will 
operate  an  800,000-kilowatt  capacity 
generator  to  be  built  by  the  Washington 
Power  System. 

The  cost  of  the  plutonium  plant  will  be 
$130  million  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  cost  of  convertibility  features  of  the 
Plutonium  plant  to  reinstitute  the  steam 
to  higher  pressures  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $65  million. 

The  generating  plant  to  be  built  by  the 
Washington  Power  Supply  out  of  rev- 
enue funds  will  cost  $135  million. 

The  term  of  the  contract  coincides 
with  the  length  of  the  revenue  bond  pay- 
off— 30  years. 

Until  1972,  the  plutonium  plant  will 
produce  both  plutonium  for  the  AEC  and 
steam  for  the  Washington  Power  Supply. 

It  is  expected  that  after  1972,  the  plu- 
tonium production  will  be  discontinued, 
and  the  plutonlum  plant  will  then  be 
leased  to  the  Washington  Power  Supply 
for  the  production  of  steam  only. 
CRmcisM   or   aec   con-hlact 

Here  are  the  glaring  defects  in  this 
contract  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned: 

First.  It  leases  13  acres  of  prime  in- 
dustrial land  to  the  Washington  Power 
Supply  for  a  rental  of  $1,000  for  the  first 
year,  and  $10  thereafter.  This  is  only  a 
token  payment,  a  giveaway  of  the  land. 

Second.  When  plutonlum  production 
is  to  be  discontinued  in  the  year  1972,  the 
whole  of  the  plutonium  plant  costing 
$195  million  will  be  leased  to  the  Wash- 
ington Power  System  for  $1,000  for  the 
first  year,  and  for  $10  per  year  there- 
after.   This  is  another  token  payment. 

Since  the  life  of  the  plant  is  estimated 
to  be  33  years,  this  contract  gives  away, 
for  only  a  nominal  consideration  of  $10 
a  year,  the  total  Federal  investment  of 
$195  million  in  this  plutonium  plant,  to 
the  Washington  Power  System. 

Third.  The  contract  provides  a  fixed 
schedule  of  annual  payments  by  the 
Washington  Power  Supply  to  the  AEC. 

These  payments  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  somewhere  between  $30  mil- 
lion and  a  possible,  but  improbable,  $125 


million  over  the  30-year  life  of  the  con- 
tract. They  do  not  begin  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral cost  for  convertibility,  nor  do  they 
pay  any  part  of  the  plutonlum  plant. 

These  payments  are  based  on  prices 
for  diunp  steam,  not  on  actual  Federal 
costs. 

It  should  be  fully  understood  that  in 
the  second  Bonneville  contract  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  reimburses 
the  Washington  Power  System  for  every 
dollar  the  Washington  Power  System 
pays  to  the  AEC. 

So  that  the  net  result  is  that  the 
Washington  Power  System  pays  nothing 
for  the  steam. 

BONIflVILLB    COimUCT 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
contract  with  the  Washington  Power 
System  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  AEC 
contract  and  overall  fiscal  scheme. 

Under  this  contract,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  receive  all  the 
electric  power  generated  by  the  Wash- 
ington Power  System  Hanford  generator. 

In  return.  Bonneville  will  pay  to  the 
Washington  Power  System; 

First.  All  costs  and  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  Washington  Power  System,  each 
year,  and 

Second.  Without  limitation,  all  in- 
terest, and  amortization  costs  of  the  30- 
year  revenue  bonds. 

Now,  a  cursory  reading  of  the  con- 
tracts and  the  claims  of  the  Bonneville 
Administration  would  make  this  contract 
appear  to  be  an  innocent,  good  faith,  mu- 
tually advantageous  arrangement. 

However,  upon  a  close  examination 
of  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  it  becomes 
clearly  evident  that  this  "grandiose 
design"  will  victimize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  crux  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  contained  in  the  Bonneville  contract. 
Let  us  examine  the  terms  of  this  Bonne- 
ville contract  with  the  Washington 
Power  Supply. 

First.  The  Washington  Power  Supply 
will  construct  a  generating  facility  esti- 
mated to  cost  $135  million.  The  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  its  agency, 
will  guarantee  the  payment  of  this  con- 
struction. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the  cost  of 
construction  by  this  private,  non-Fed- 
eral agency. 

This  Is  unlimited  back-door  spending, 
not  by  a  Federal  agency,  but  by  a  non- 
Federal  agency. 

The  payment  will  be  fully  guaranteed 
by  the  delivery  of  firm  Federal  electric 
power  to  the  Wsishmgton  Power  System 
at  rates  that  are  less  than  one-half  of 
present  costs. 

So,  in  effect,  the  Washington  Power 
System  will  receive  more  than  $2  for 
every  $1  of  construction  costs  for  the 
generator. 

Second.  Although  this  Congress  has 
prudently  and  wisely  limited  the  interest 
rates  to  4  percent  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
may  pay  for  long-term  bonds,  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  revenue  bonds.  The 
Federal  Government  guarantees  pay- 
ment whether  the  interest  rates  are  5. 
6.  or  7  percent.  Again,  the  Washington 
Power  System  will  receive  more  than  $2 
for  every  $1  it  pays  out  in  interest. 
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Third.  The  power  to  be  delivered  by 
the  Washington  Power  System  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  firm  power. 
There  will  be  about  350  hours  of  stop- 
pages a  year.  Its  value  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  only  about  25  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  firm  power  the  Wash- 
ington Power  System  will  receive  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Government  will 
not  pay  for  the  power  delivered  to  it  on 
the  b&sis  of  its  quantity,  or  quali^  y.  or  its 
utility.  It  guarantees  payment  regard- 
less of  the  usability  or  salability  of  the 
power. 

Fifth.  The  Bonneville  pwwer  now  has, 
and  will  have,  millions  of  kilowatts  ex- 
cess capacity  over  the  next  10  years,  for 
about  6  months  a  year,  \n  high  water 
periods. 

In  these  periods,  the  Hanford  power 
delivered  by  the  Washington  Power  Sys- 
tem Is  valueless  dump  power. 

Sixth.  It  Is  commonly  approved  elec- 
trical engineering  practice  to  firm  up 
hydropower  with  firm  steampower  in  pe- 
riods of  low  water. 

These  contracts  Impractically  attempt 
to  do  the  reverse.  Bonneville  Is  at- 
tempting to  firm  up  the  secondary  power 
to  be  produced  at  Hanford  with  hydro- 
power. 

Seventh.  The  Federal  Government  has 
Invested  more  than  $2  billion  in  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  within 
the  State  of  Washington. 

A  sizable  portion  of  this  is  a  subsidy  in 
the  form  of  below-cost  interest  rates, 
favorable  allocations  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  repayments  over  unrealis- 
tic long  periods,  in  Infiated  and  reduced- 
value  dollars. 

In  spite  of  these  subsidies,  Bonneville 
failed  to  repay  its  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion In  the  last  8  years.  Its  deficit  for 
fiscal  1963  will  be  $18  million. 

Its  average  rate  for  firm  power  is  2.3 
mills.  The  present  value  and  the  present 
replacement  costs  for  power  today  is 
more  than  double  the  bankrupt  prices  at 
which  they  are  giving  p>ower  away. 

ROLX    or   THE    WASHINGTON    PUBLIC    POWER 
SUPPLY    SYSTEM 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  benefits  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  Washington  Power 
System  in  these  contracts: 

First.  The  Washington  Power  System 
will  not.  In  fact.  Invest  $1,  either  in  the 
Plutonium  plant  or  in  the  generating 
plant.  1 1 

Second.  It  does  not  issue  equity  stock, 
or  Increase  its  capitalization. 

Third.  The  $135  million  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  generating  plant  is  bor- 
rowed, not  on  its  own  credit,  but  is  bor- 
rowed upon  the  guarantees  and  the 
terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  through  its  agent,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration. 

Fourth.  The  Washington  Power  Sys- 
tem, in  fact,  pays  nothing  for  the  steam 
convertibility  costs  of  the  plutoniiun 
plant. 

Fifth.  The  Washington  Power  System. 
in  fact,  pays  nothing  to  the  AEC  for  the 
steam  it  receives.  This  is  all  reimbursed 
by  Bonneville. 

Sixth.  In  about  1972,  when  plutonium 
production   is   expected   to    stop,    the 


Washington  Power  System  will  com- 
pletely take  over  the  federally  built  $195 
million  plutonlum  plant  for  $10  per  year 
rental. 

Seventh.  The  Washington  Power  Sys- 
tem, in  essence,  and  In  fact.  Is  acting 
merely  as  a  go-between,  a  front,  for  two 
Federal  agencies — the  AEC  and  Bonne- 
ville. 

Eighth.  Without  $1  of  actual  invest- 
ment, the  Washington  Power  System  will 
be  receiving  firm  power  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  period  of  30  years. 

At  Bonneville's  subsidized,  below-cost 
prices,  of  2.3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  this 
giveaway  is  about  $8  million  per  year. 

At  actual  present  day  prices,  the  Fed- 
eral giveaway  to  the  Washington  Power 
System  will  amount  to  about  $16  million 
a  year  over  the  next  30  years. 

THE  BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
clear,  and  to  emphasize  that  no  refiec- 
tion  Is  intended  upon  any  Member  of 
this  House.  No  blame  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  16  corporations  known  as  the 
Washington  Power  System. 

They  have  every  right  to  make  as  ad- 
vantageous a  contract  as  possible.  They 
owe  no  obligation  or  duty  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  distinguished  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Washington  are  to  be 
admired  and  respected  for  their  zeal  and 
ability  In  their  presentation  of  the  fav- 
orable aspects  of  this  project. 

I  have  sensed  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  been  a  most  reluctant 
participant  In  this  scheme. 

This  project  was  concocted  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration.  It 
must  bear  all  culpability  for  this  uncon- 
scionable scheme. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  take  time  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  but  I  must  say  this  in 
all  kindness 

Mr.  PILLION.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  some  of  his  time 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
have  no  unobligated  time. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  never  in  10  minutes'  time 
heard  so  many  items  of  misinformation 
as  the  gentleman  has  divulged.  The 
reactor  under  the  dual-purpose  function 
which  is  envisaged  will  produce  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  plutonium,  the 
maximum  amount  of  plutonium  that  it 
is  designed  for  under  any  circumstances, 
and  at  the  same  time  produce  steam. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  plutonium  production  has 
been  slowed  down  for  a  year? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  To  the  extent  that 
you  imply  that  the  conversion  perhaps  is 
responsible,  I  certainly  do.  The  reactor 
has  run  into  technical  trouble,  as  every 
reactor  we  have  ever  built  has  run  into 
technical  trouble,  and  it  is  related  to  such 
facts  as  cracks  in  the  stainless  steel  tub- 
ing which  had  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  the  plant  will  be  shut  down  for 
2  months  while  they  synchronize  these 
two  operations? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course  there 
will  be  some  slowdown  to  tie  the  two 
plants  together,  but  not  any  2  months' 
period. 


And  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  some- 
thing else  while  we  are  on  the  subject, 
that  practically  every  reactor  in  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  dual-purpose  reactor.  If  we 
should  ever  have  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment and  we  do  not  have  dual-purpose 
reactors,  then  the  reactors  at  Hanford. 
Savannah,  Ga.,  or  anywhere  else  would 
be  shut  down  and  it  would  take  2  years  to 
get  back  into  plutonium  production 
again.  In  the  case  of  a  dual-purpose 
reactor  it  can  go  back  into  the  produc- 
tion of  plutonium  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  is  dictated  by  our  defense  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  PILLION.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  defense  ca- 
pabilities I  do  not  propK)se  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  has  done  such  an  out- 
standing job.  Also  I  want  to  join  my 
associates  from  Washington  in  com- 
mending Congressman  Hosmer  for  his 
diligence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  express 
an  entirely  different  viewpoint  than  the 
rest  of  those  who  have  sF>oken.  Last 
year  we  discussed  very  thoroughly  the 
matter  of  cost  and  pajmient.  It  is  not 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  this  Hanford 
project  in  particular  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  connection  with 
the  last  remark  of  the  gentlewoman,  is 
it  my  understandmg  that  her  intention 
is  that  if  on  the  project  there  are  losses 
they  would  be  made  up  by  an  upward 
revision  of  the  power  rates  and  not  by 
resort  to  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Presumably  it  would 
be  made  up  by  am  increase  in  the  power 
rates  charged  by  the  supply  system. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    At  fiWieville? 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Presumably.  I  think 
I  know  what  the  gentleman  is  thinking 
about. 

The  new  Hanford  plutonlum  produc- 
tion reactor,  when  completed,  will  pro- 
duce as  a  byproduct  an  amount  of  steam 
which  will  be  sufllcient  to  produce  800,- 
000  kilowatts  of  electric  energy. 

I  am  delighted  that  a  group  of  far- 
sighted  public  utilities  in  my  State,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, have  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity 
for  preventing  the  waste  of  the  Hanford 
steam  that  they  have  offered  the  pro- 
posal which  is  before  us  today. 

Also  on  the  subject  of  conservation  of 
resources,  I  feel  I  must  repeat  at  this 
time  a  point  I  made  last  Friday  when  the 
Joint  Committee's  amendments  were 
under  discussion  on  this  fioor.  Fish 
make  up  one  of  the  largest  natural  re- 
sources of  the  district  I  represent  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest 
coast.  Research  into  the  conditions 
which  must  prevail  in  order  for  our  fish 
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to  live  out  their  life  cycle  has  been  par- 
ticularly Important,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  rivers 
up  which  our  anadromous  fiqh  must 
travel  to  spawn. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  reactors 
already  in  operation  at  Hanford  have 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  Columbia 
River,  thus  threatening  the  salmon  pop- 
ulation. It  se^ns  more  than  likely  that 
the  tranendous  amount  of  steam  from 
the  new  reactor,  because  of  the  quantity 
and  temperature,  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Columbia  still  further,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  salmon  spawning 
grounds. 

Thus,  the  Installation  of  power  gener- 
ating facilities  would  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose conservationwise :  First,  capturing 
and  using  the  steam;  and.  second,  pre- 
venting the  depletion  of  our  fish  popula- 
tion through  diseases  caused  by  exces- 
sively warm  water. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  a  resolution  sent 
by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  our  State, 
in  which  they  state  : 

Diirlng  the  period  of  upstream  migration 
or  adult  spawner  salmon  these  cold-water 
species  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
devastating  disease  columnarles  when  the 
water  temperature  ranges  between  55*  to  75* 
P.  depending  upon  the  virulence  of  the 
strains  of  columnarls. 

They  go  on  to  say : 

In  1958  the  temperature  of  the  Columbia 
River  below  Hanford  did  reach  In  August 
an  average  peak  of  71.7*  P.  during  the  up- 
stream migration,  and  It  Is  definitely  estab- 
lished that  catastrophic  mortalities  occurred 
during  that  summer;   and 

Whereas  steampower  generators  if  in- 
stalled in  conjunction  with  the  newly  con- 
structed nuclear  reactors  would  utilize  waste 
heat,  would  generate  800,000  kilowatts  of 
power,  and  would  prevent  a  Iiu-ther  increase 
in  temperatiire. 

They  go  on  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  reactor  plant.    Then  they  say: 

Whereas  the  power  generators  would  also 
reduce  the  amount  of  radioactivity  being 
discharged  to  the  Columbia  River  from  the 
reactors,  which  radioactivity  is  high  as  a 
recent  report  by  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, states,  in  part,  "Estimates  Indicate 
ttiat  the  average  radiation  exposure  of  the 
near-downstream  populations  is  not  Tar 
removed  from  the  recommended  limits  at 
the  present  time." 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  we  brought 
to  the  well  of  this  House  legislation 
which  had  a  line  item  in  it  authorizing 
$95  million  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  and  operating 
a  generating  facility  by  the  AEC.  That 
was  conclusively  defeated. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  futile  gestures. 
We  were  faced  with  this  action  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  we  accepted 
that  in  our  committee.  We  realized 
that  we  had  a  very  valuable  resource, 
800.000-kilowatt  capacity  of  steam  being 
made  as  a  byproduct  of  this  nuclear  re- 
actor to  make  Plutonium.  We  can  either 
shoot  ttiat  steam  into  the  air  and  waste 
it,  or  it  can  be  utilized.  That  is  the  Issue 
before  the  House  today. 


Vow,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  the  well  of  this  House.  "Cut  down  on 
big  government."  "Let  the  people  back 
in  the  States  handle  their  problems." 
Members  of  the  Committee,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  The  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  involved  in 
16  different  separate  public  utility  bodies, 
have  banded  themselves  together  into 
an  association,  and  they  are  offering  to 
bond  their  resources,  their  assets,  their 
credit,  to  the  tune  of  $131  million  to  pay 
for  the  generating  facilities  which  this 
Congress  denied  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  pay  for  last  year. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
offer  came  from  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  unsolicited  aa  far 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy is  concerned  and  as  far  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  itself  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  say  this  knowing 
full  well  that  last  year  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  had  asked  if  they 
would  make  this  request. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  McCone.  for- 
mer Chaiiman,  went  to  the  private  utili- 
ties in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
asked  them  to  build  these  facilities  and 
take  this  steam  from  the  Government, 
and  they  turned  him  down- 
Now,  under  this  arrangement  that  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  colleague 
IMr.  HosMERj,  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  on.  it  still  gives  to  the  pri- 
vate utility  companies  access  to  this 
power  on  a  50-percent  basis,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  have  turned 
down  the  opportunity  to  act  upon  their 
own  initiative,  and  that  power  is  going 
to  be  offered  to  them  at  nondiscrimina- 
tory rates,  both  as  to  the  rate  for  the 
kilowatt  cost  and  for  the  time  period. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  is  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment that  will  guarantee  that  they  will 
receive  50  percent  of  this  pouer  at  non- 
discriminatory rates,  and  part  of  his 
amendment  also  goes  to  the  point  of  pro- 
tecting them  in  the  time  period  of  the 
contract  in  the  unlikely  eventuality  that 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  acquire  these  generating  facili- 
ties by  congressional  direction  at  any 
time  in  the  future;  that  the  long  time 
periods  of  the  original  contract  shall  be 
held  inviolate  and  shall  prevail  until  the 
end  of  the  contract. 

Now,  how  far  can  you  go  in  being  fair? 
How  far  can  you  go  to  utilize  a  waste 
resource  and  bring  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  perhaps  $30  million, 
perhaps  $65  million,  perhaps  $125  mil- 
lion, yes,  perhaps  $150  milhon  for  waste 
steam  that  is  not  being  used?  How  far 
can  you  go  to  be  fair? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  general  objection 
of  the  private  utilities  is  a  feehng  that 
this  would  establish  a  precedent  in  this 
way:  That  the  arrangement  for  the  ex- 


change of  power  amounts  to  what  some 
people  call  a  guarantee  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration in  that  it  puts  up  sufQcient  elec- 
tricity to  sell  and  pay  for  them. 

They  say  this  device  could  be  used 
without  congressional  authorisation  In 
connection  with  conventional  steam 
plants  and  any  other  types  of  nonhydro- 
electric  power  facilities  that  various 
power  administi  ations  would  want  to 
have. 

In  the  first  place,  it  to  me  does  not 
amount  to  a  precedent  for  this  type  of 
thing.  Actually,  the  contract  that  we 
have  before  us  and  the  program  data 
Justification  No.  63-1000,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Piluon]  indi- 
cated, is  one  ball  of  wax.  It  is  set  out 
there  in  a  separate  contract  but  in 
totality,  it  is  Just  one  part  of  a  total 
arrangement  which  has  t>een  brought  to 
Congress.  It  can  be  Interpreted  as  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  for  bringing  this 
kind  of  arrangements  to  Congress  for  an 
akay  rather  tlian  the  opposite,  the  fear 
of  the  private  utility  pe<H)le. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  May  I  comment 
and  say  I  agree  with  the  gentlonan  in 
his  interpretation.  I  might  alao  say  that 
the  public  power  people  have  been  be- 
rating me  because  we  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  amendment  to  make 
50  percent  of  the  power  available  to  the 
private  utilities.  You  know.  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  bit  tired  of  everybody  being 
a  hog.  When  you  try  to  give  them  a  fair 
deal  and  try  to  give  50  percent  to  the 
public  power  people,  the  private  power 
groups  are  dissatisfied.  When  you  try 
to  give  50  percent  to  the  private  power 
people,  the  public  power  groups  are  dis- 
satisfied. But  I  say  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  recapture  $125  million  out  of  a 
waste  item  and  let  the  public  power  peo- 
ple and  the  private  power  people  both 
take  a  fair  arrangement  or  leave  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  On  this  precedent 
point,  let  us  assume  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  are  wrong,  that  this  actually  does 
establish  a  precedent.  If  It  is  a  prece- 
dent, it  means  there  is  already  existing 
legal  authority  in  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  Act  and  some  of  these 
other  power  administration  acts  to  go 
into  these  sort  of  arrangements. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  an  opinion 
from  the  General  Accotmting  Office  on 
my  desk  to  the  effect  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  can  buy  steam 
anywhere  it  wants  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
but  let  me  say  this :  If  we  assume  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  they  do  have  the 
authority,  whether  or  riot  this  is  a  prece- 
dent is  immaterial.  If  those  who  ob- 
ject to  that  kind  of  arrangement,  who 
want  that  to  stop,  then  the  way  for  them 
to  do  it  is  not  to  defeat  these  amend- 
ments, but  to  amend  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Act  and  specifi- 
cally take  away  the  power  they  assume 
now  exists. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.    The  power  exists  now 
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xmder  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion Act.  We  are  not  interfering  with 
the  power  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration Act,  nor  modifying  it  one 
degree. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
gentleman  claims  that  the  United  States 
will  benefit  because  the  Washington 
Power  Supply  System  will  be  paying  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  cash 
roughly  between  $30  million  and  $125 
million  for  the  steam  it  receives  over  the 
course  of  the  next  30  years? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Twenty-four  years. 

Mr.  PILUON.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  The 
schedule  is  for  a  period  of  24  years,  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  PILLION.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  permit  me  to  say  this: 
The  Bormeville  Power  Administration  is 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Bormeville  will  repay  the  Washing- 
ton power  corporations  through  firm 
power  deliveries  every  dollar  it  pays  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now  the  gentleman 
is  wrong.  The  gentleman  does  not 
understand.         ] 

Mr.  PILLION.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  going  to  cor- 
rect the  gentleman.  Permit  me  to  cor- 
rect the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  It  wiU  pay  it  back  in 
power.  The  gentleman  knows  that. 
What  is  the  difference  in  "resources" 
whether  you  pay  it  in  resources  in  coal 
or  gold  or  dollars? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman,  if 
he  understood  it,  would  understand  it 
to  be  this  way — that  the  Washington 
public  power  group  will  deliver — 

Mr.  PILLION.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  in  order  to  permit  me  to 
finish  my  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PILLION.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
payment in  hydro — cheap-priced  hydro 
firm  power — for  every  dollar  paid  to  the 
AEC  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion must  also  guarantee  in  power  the 
payment  in  full  of  the  cost  of  revenue 
bonds,  their  interest  and  amortization. 
And  thus  the  Washington  Power  Supply 
does  not  invest  one  dollar  but  receives 
all  the  power.  Ultimately  the  plutonium 
plant  and  the  generating  plant,  fully 
paid  for  at  a  cheap  price  of  power  that 
is  worth  twice  the  rate  that  is  being 
charged  these  utilities,  will  go  to  the 
Washington  utilities  for  practically 
nothing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman's 
understanding  of  the  matter  is  faulty. 
He  has  mixed  in  his  explanation  some 
things  that  are  correct  and  some  things 
that  are  wrong. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  some  parts  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said  are  in  essence  correct.  But  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  overlooks 


is  that  by  the  existence  of  this  power 
from  the  NPR  which  is  imfirmed  power 
and  the  existence  of  Bonneville  power, 
which  is  unfirmed — by  this  arrangement, 
the  combination  of  the  two  create  not 
only  the  firm  power  that  will  produce 
the  revenues  that  will  pay  for  this  $130 
million  generating  facility  but  will  give 
Bonneville  a  substantial  block  of  addi- 
tional firm  power  that  it  would  not  have 
had.  And  thereby  Bonneville  will  be 
obtaining  revenues  that  It  would  never 
have  had  before.  And  as  a  consequence 
it  stands  to  gain  and  the  Government 
stands  to  gain  rather  than  lose. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right;  both 
the  Bonneville  oj>eratlon  and  the  AEC 
operation  will  be  receiving  money. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  11947  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  held  hearings  on  the  projects  and 
provisions  in  this  bill,  which  have  been 
suinmarized  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

However,  for  the  reasons  I  shall  ex- 
plain later,  I  opiX)se  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  authorize  construction  of  gen- 
erating facilities  at  the  Hanford  new 
production  reactor. 

IMCKEASE    IN    NPR   COSTS 

Insofar  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned, 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  section  107(d),  on 
page  9  of  the  bill,  lines  20  through  22. 
This  amendment  increased  by  $50,200,000 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  ^EC  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fi.scal  year  1959,  be- 
cause of  increases  in  costs  of  the  Han- 
ford new  production  reactor  above  the 
original  estimates. 

These  cost  increases  were,  for  the  most 
part,  caused  by  diflficulties  with  the  re- 
actor piping  to  handle  the  increased 
pressures  and  temperatures  to  produce 
steam,  and  resulting  delay.  The  total 
cost  of  this  reactor  is  now  estimated  at 
$195  miUion.  If  the  Congress  had  au- 
thorized a  regular  plutonium  producing 
reactor  in  1959,  the  cost  would  have  been 
approximately  $120  million,  and  we 
could  have  saved  the  taxpayers  $75  mil- 
lion. 

The  Congress  was  hoodwinked  in  1959 
into  authorizing  a  "convertible"  tjrpe  of 
reactor,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
costly  mistake.  But  from  this  mistake 
we  can  learn  at  least  three  lessons: 

First.  Public  power  advocates  have, 
from  the  beginning,  advanced  phony 
cost  estimates  for  producing  power  from 
the  Hanford  NPR; 

Second.  The  actual  costs  have  greatly 
exceeded  the  estimated  costs;  and 

Third.  The  estimates  for  completing 
the  reactor,  and  the  construction  of  gen- 
erating facilities,  are  probably  equally 
uncertain,  and  the  consumers,  or  the  tax- 
payers, will  be  stuck  in  the  long  run. 

This  uncertainty  was  recognized  by 
the  witnesses  during  the  hearings.  For 
example,  Commissioner  Wilson  stated: 

Dr.  Wn.soN.  Congressman  Van  Zahdt,  I 
think  you  can  go  into  it  Just  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  Just  as  earnestly  as  i>o«8ible, 
and  you  still  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
whetho'  it  was  $30  or  $45  miUlon  extra  cost 


due  to  convertibility.  But  I  think  it  is  sc«ne- 
I^ace  In  that  range,  and  that  wlU  always 
remain  xincertaln,  because  you  Just  cannot 
tell  what  would  have  happened. 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Quinn  stated: 

There  wUl  always  be  some  degree  of  \in- 
oertainty  untU  it  is  completed. 

COSTS    or  TRK    STEAM 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  last  week.  I  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions  of  the  AEC  witness,  Mr. 
George  Quinn,  concerning  the  price  to 
be  charged  for  the  steam : 

RepreMnUtive  Van  Eandt.  In  establithlng 
this  dollar  ftgure,  what  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, from  the  Oovcnuntnt's  stand- 
point?   Wat  it  the  $186  mlllloat 

Mr.  QviNN.  No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

RepresenuUve  Van  Zanbt.  What  part  of 
it.  or  what  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  did  not  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  determination  of  the  price  for  steam 
on  the  basis  of  AEC  costs.  We  recognize 
that  if  a  certain  portion  of  the  costs  were 
attributed  to  power,  it  could  result  in  a  very 
unfair  situation  in  the  event  of  a  very  short 
dual  purpose  period.  This  could  result  in 
costs  of  power  considerably  higher  than  what 
the  power  woxild  cost  from  an  alternate 
soxirce.    (Hearings,  p.  33.) 

In  other  words,  the  AEC  will  not 
charge  a  price  based  on  a  pwrtion  of  the 
$195  million  construction  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  steam,  but  rather  will  charge  a 
price  which  AEC  beUeves  is  "fair"  to  the 
public  power  groups.  This  may  seem 
fair  to  AEC  and  the  public  power 
groups — but  is  it  fair  to  the  taxpayers? 

POSSIBLE     REQtrEST    FOR    APPROPRIATED    PUND8 

I  would  like  also  to  quote  from  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  some  further  ques- 
tions which  I  asked  Mr.  Luce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration : 

Representative  Van  Zandt.  Now,  Mr.  Luce, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  BPA  may  terminate 
if  it  determines  that  "continuation  of  this 
agreement  could  no  longer  be  economically 
Justified."  They  could  terminate,  could  they 
not? 

Mr.  Luce.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
commercial  operations;  yes. 

Representative  Van  Zanot.  If  they  termi- 
nate, who  pays  off  the  $130  million  bonds  of 
WPPSS? 

Mr.  Luce.  Presumably,  if  this  happened 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  commercial 
oi>erations,  that  amount  of  investment  would 
not  have  been  Incurred. 

What  that  section  is  in  there  for,  Mr.  Van 
Zanot.  is  the  possibUity  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  decide  not  to  complete  the  NPR; 
or  you  might  have  a  disarmament  agreement 
of  an  International  character  that  would 
result  in  a  decision  not  to  complete  that 
plant.  Now,  in  that  event,  the  Oovem- 
ment would  be  obligated  under  this  contract 
to  take  over  what  moneys  had  been  spent 
toward  building  these  generating  facilities. 

Representative  Van  Zandt.  In  other  words, 
then,  the  Congress  would  get  a  request  to 
appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  LtTCE.  That  is  correct;  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  took  this  contract  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  told 
them  we  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  it  If 
they  objected.     (Hearings,  pp.  08-60.) 

In  other  words,  as  recognized  by  Mr. 
Luce  himself,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  Congress  may  later  be  asked  for  ap- 
propriations, and  the  taxpayers  may 
eventually  be  forced  to  further  subsidize 
this  costly  adventure.    When  we  are  told 
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thAt  the  new  production  reactor  will 
bring  only  blessings  at  no  further  costs 
to  the  taxpayer,  my  answer  Is:  Look  at 
the  record.  Look  at  the  record  of  suc- 
cessive cost  increases,  delays,  and  un- 
anticipated difficulties  from  this  reactor. 

PEKIOD   0»  OX7AL  PT7RPOSX  OPXSATIO^r 

When  we  are  told  that  we  will  receive 
revenues  from  operation  of  this  reactor, 
let  us  remember  that  will  occur  only  if 
it  is  operated  as  a  dual  purpose  facility 
beyond  1972.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
such  assurance.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
New  York  Times  article  of  May  3  by  Mr. 
John  Finney  entitled  "Kennedy  Orders 
a  Production  Cut  in  Atomic  Weapons": 

President  Kennedy  has  directed  the  mili- 
tary to  cut  back  Its  orders  for  nuclear  war- 
heads by  sereral  thousands,  Pentagon  sources 
disclosed  today. 

The  reduced  rate  of  acquisition  will  affect 
mostly  the  small,  battlefield  type  of  weapons. 
Existing  stockpiles  will  not  be  altered. 

Presumably,  the  President's  action  was 
taken  ptu-tly  because  the  Nation  already  pos- 
sesses more  than  enough  nuclear  weapons  of 
certain  types. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  no 
assurance  that  plutonium  will  be  needed 
from  this  reactor  beyond  1972,  or  even 
1970.  If  this  reactor  is  used  for  plu- 
tonium production  for  only  a  few  years, 
this  becomes  a  bad  financial  proposition, 
and  the  anticipated  revenues  will  never 
be  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  better  chance 
that  we  will  lose  more  money  on  this 
already  costly  reactor  than  that  we  will 
ever  receive  a  dime. 

POSSIBLE    COST   INCREASES 

During  the  hearings  both  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  power  groups  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  had  no  experience 
in  constructing  generating  facilities  to 
operate  from  steam  coming  from  an 
atomic  reactor.  The  public  power 
groups  have  estimated  that  $25  million 
will  be  required  to  add  a  sixth  loop  to 
this  reactor,  and  an  overall  cost  of  $130 
million  for  construction  of  generating 
and  transmission  facilities.  In  view  of 
the  record  it  seems  probable  that  both 
of  these  estimates  are  low  and  that 
further  cost  increases  will  develop  when 
and  if  construction  proceeds. 

Supposedly,  BPA  will  increase  its  rates 
to  cover  cost  ovemins.  But  BPA  is  al- 
ready operating  at  a  deficit,  and  political 
pressures  will  probably  attempt  to  resist 
a  rate  increase.  Thus  the  taxpayer,  not 
the  ratepayer,  will  be  asked  to  pay  in 
the  long  rxm. 

WASTE    STEAM    OK    WASTE    DOIXARS 

We  are  told  that  this  expenditure  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  good  steam 
from  being  wasted.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  that  another  $25  million  is 
needed  for  a  sixth  loop  in  order  to  make 
this  steam  usable.  Are  these  two  stories 
consistent?  Why  will  good  energy  be 
wasted  if  $25  million  more  is  needed  to 
make  it  usable?  Are  we  going  to  waste 
steam  or  still  more  dollars? 

TAX-FREE   BONOS 

During  the  hearings.  Mr.  Luce  testi- 
fied that  "there  is  no  question  that  the 
marketing  arrangements  represented  by 
this     exchange     contract     would     be 


regarded  as  very  important  to  any 
prospective  purchaser  of  these  revenue 
bonds,  so  that  the  contract  is  important 
in  the  sale  of  the  revenue  bonds,"  hear- 
ings, page  M.  In  other  words,  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  Is  being  used 
to  support  this  whole  project.  BPA  and 
the  Federal  Ciovemment  are  the  real 
backers  of  this  scheme.  This  Is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  utilize  sale  of  tax 
free  "municipal"  bonds  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  ambitions  of  a  Federal  pub- 
lic power  agency.  Perhaps  the  legality 
of  this  device,  as  well  as  the  serious 
questions  of  policy,  should  be  further 
studied. 

sxn«MAXT  or  six  poorrs 

Yesterday,  In  order  to  explain  my 
position  In  advance  to  all  Members  of 
this  House,  I  made  six  points  which  I 
will  now  briefly  recapitulate: 

First.  The  basic  issues  are  the  same 
as  last  year.  The  Federal  Government 
through  the  AEC  will  own  the  reactor. 
The  public  power  group,  subsidized  and 
supported  by  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
will  own  the  generating  facilities.  The 
proponents  include  Alex  Radln,  of  the 
American  Public  Power  Association  amd 
Clyde  Ellis,  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  The  op- 
ponents include  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation and  the  private  utility  indus- 
try. Thus  we  have  the  same  basic 
alinement  as  we  did  last  year. 

Second.  The  proposed  scheme  has 
serious  defects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  still  be  exposed  to  risks.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator  may 
terminate  the  agreement  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  commercial  operation  if 
he  determines  that  it  is  not  economically 
justified,  in  which  event  the  Govern- 
ment— the  taxpayers — ^must  reimburse 
the  public  power  group  for  all  obliga- 
tions, costs,  and  expenses.  In  addition, 
Bonneville  can  take  over  the  generating 
facilities  at  any  time  by  pasring  the  im- 
amortized  balance,  which  means  simply 
that  if  we  approve  this  project,  the  door 
is  open  for  outright  Federal  ownership 
of  both  the  reactor  and  the  generating 
facilities  at  some  future  date.  Finally, 
the  marketing  agreement  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  will  be  the 
security  for  the  tax-free  revenue  bonds 
that  the  public  power  group  will  Issue 
to  finance  the  generating  facilities. 

Third.  The  BPA  Is  the  real  party  In 
interest.  BPA  must  agree  to  deliver  firm 
power  regardless  of  the  amount  of  fluc- 
tuating power  it  may  receive  from  the 
new  production  reactor.  If  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  fails  to  deliver  as  hoped, 
BPA  must  increase  its  rates  or  absorb 
the  loss,  with  possible  serious  effects  on 
its  entire  system. 

Fourth.  The  capacity  of  BPA  to  as- 
sume these  risks  is  doubtful.  Since  BPA 
has  been  operating  at  a  deficit,  the  ad- 
visability of  undertaking  this  risky, 
costly  venture  Is  doubtful.  The  Admin- 
istrator says  BPA  will  raise  Its  rates,  but 
should  Congress  rely  on  this  assurance — 
or  should  we  expect  further  subsidy? 

Fifth.  The  generation  of  commercial 
power  from  this  Government-owned  re- 
actor would  create  dangerous  precedents. 
Bonneville  heretofore  has  engaged  only 
in   hydro    projects.    This    project   will 


serve  as  a  precedent  by  Bonneville  for 
adding  other  steamplants  to  its  system, 
and  for  Government  ownership  of  large- 
scale  commercial  atomic  powerplanta. 

Sixth.  Congress  needs  more  Ume  to 
study  this  proposal.  Including  review  by 
the  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Bonneville  Power  AdministraUon. 
The  real  party  In  Interest,  which  must 
assume  the  risks,  is  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  The  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  ACTairs.  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  BPA,  has  held  no 
hearings  on  this  proposal. 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives decisively  rejected  the  construction 
of  electric  generating  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
will  join  with  me  to  uphold  our  decision 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  when  we 
read  the  bill  under  the  5-mlnute  rule, 
it  Is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  committee.  My  amendment  will 
read  as  follows: 

The  Commission  Is  not  authorized  to  ent*r 
into  any  arrangements  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  electric  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  at  the  Hanford  new  pro- 
duction reactor. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BECKER.  In  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  arguments  on  this  pro 
and  con,  do  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
that  according  to  this  legislation  and  the 
agreements  in  the  contract,  that  the 
United  States  not  only  guarantees  the 
bonds  on  the  construction  of  this  plant, 
but  there  Is  also  an  agreement  In  the 
contract  of  recapture  or  repurchase  by 
the  Federal  Government?  Is  this  in  the 
contract? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  contract  pro- 
vides that  xmtil  the  time  the  reactor  be- 
comes operational,  the  Government  may 
terminate  the  contract  and  assimie  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  BECKER.  We  had  that  obligaUon 
under  the  legislation  last  year,  did  we 
not? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  to  ask  two  or  three  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman  about  some  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to 
this  project.  I  will  refer  first  to  the  one 
just  raised  as  to  Government  guarantee 
of  the  obligations.  Will  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment become  the  guarantor  of  the 
revenue  bonds  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  become  the  guarantor 
of  these  bonds.  The  users  of  Bonneville 
power,  the  people  who  buy  the  Bonxie- 
vllle  power,  will  stand,  if  there  is  any 
liability  or  any  default  they  will  stand, 
after  the  assets  of  the  public  power 
group.  The  public  power  group  have 
bonded  themselves  to  borrow  |131  mil- 
lion.   After  their  assets  are  exhausted. 
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if  this  should  occur,  first  of  all,  then 
the  Boimeville  Power  Administration 
must  ra;se  its  rates  and  spread  it  over 
the  whole  system  in  order  to  make  up 
any  kind  of  deficit.  They  stand  between 
the  Ped'>ral  Government  and  any  loss. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  point  out 
here  tht.t  our  public  utility  districts  in 
the  Stafe  of  Washington — 16  of  them 
make  ui>  this  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  fJystem  proposing  this  project  of 
our  public  districts,  and  I  think  we  have 
27  in  th<  State — have  never  defaulted  on 
a  single  dollar  of  their  bonds,  so  that  the 
credit  oi  these  public  utility  districts  is 
excellem- — 100  percent. 

Another  matter  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  is  this:  It  has  been  claimed  that 
this  projX)sal  would  circumvent  the  will 
of  Congress  and  that  this  is  really  just 
another  way  of  accomplishing  what  we 
failed  to  get  approval  of  last  year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  suppose  you  can 
see  anything  you  want  to  see.  The 
proposition  last  year  was  to  have  the 
project  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, constructed  and  operated.  In 
this  instance  a  non-Federal  entity  Is 
bonding  .tself  on  local  credit  and  a  local 
system  of  distribution  of  the  power. 
For  the  price  of  the  generating  facility 
they  are  going  to  op>erate  it.  All  the 
cost  of  operation  and  transmission  of 
the  power  to  the  Bonneville  grid  for  in- 
terchange division  Is  going  to  be  borne 
not  by  the  Federal  Government,  not  by 
the  Bomieville  Administration,  but  by 
private  groups  to  the  extent  that  private 
power  uiillties  contracted  this  power. 
They  will  also  enter  into  the  guarantee 
through  the  rates  they  pay  for  the 
amortiza  ion  of  the  $131  million  of 
bonds,  because  the  cost  of  the  power 
which  th?y  get.  which  will  be  set  at  the 
vmiversal  Bonneville  rate,  will  contain 
withm  It  enough  income  for  the  Public 
Power  Supply  System  to  amortize  their 
bonds  ov«  r  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Vi\N  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]  3  minutes. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
closing  minutes  of  this  debate,  I  would 
like  very  briefly  to  reiterate  as  quickly 
"as  I  can  what  I  think  are  the  major  Is- 
sues and  points  Involved  In  the  situation 
before  us  as  we  vote  on  this  authoriza- 
tion bill,  particularly  on  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  to  It  concerning  the 
Hanford  reactor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  well  aware,  I  am  an  enthusias- 
tic suppKjrter  of  the  proposal  now  before 
the  Housj;.  I  have  personally  contacted 
a  great  many  Members  of  this  body  to 
explain  the  merits  oi  the  i-ssue  before 
us,  and  most  particularly  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  not  only  my  dis- 
trict and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  to 
the  Nation,  and  hence  the  taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  my  personal  conversa- 
tions with  many  of  my  colleagues,  on 
June  26  I  wrote  to  all  members  of  the 
minority  so  that  they  might  have  before 
them  for  consideration  some  of  the  out- 
standing benefits  of  this  local  enterprise 
plan.    In  my  letter  I  brought  to  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  the  discussion 
of  Members  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  day  earlier, 
and  asked  that  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  read  the  discussion  in 
the  Congressional   Record. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  cf 
the  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gations from  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho  jointly  signed  a  letter  sent  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week  which  explained  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  bill  would  be 
before  us  and  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  this  amendment  if  we  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  available 
to  the  United  States  through  approval 
of  the  contract  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  sound  pro- 
posal, and  there  is  no  question  but  that 
it  is  wholly  different  from  the  Federal 
powerplant  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year.  Let  me  briefly 
enumerate  these  differences  in  the  cur- 
rent proposal,  because  I  believe  in  so 
doing  the  benefits  will  be  obvious. 

First.  No  Federal  funds  are  required. 
Last  year  Congress  was  asked  to  appro- 
priate $95  million  to  finance  the  addition 
of  the  power  facilities.  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  will  obtain 
its  financing  on  the  private  money 
market  through  revenue  bonds. 

Second.  No  Federal  ownership  or  op- 
erating responsibilities  are  involved. 
Neither  AEC  nor  BPA  will  be  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  power  facilities 
under  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  proposal,  in  contrast  to 
the  plans  proposed  last  year  for  Federal 
ownership  and  operation. 

Third.  No  risks  to  taxpayers  are 
created.  Under  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  Systeni  proposal,  the  tax- 
payers are  relieved  of  any  risks  which 
might  be  involved  due  to  the  xmcertainty 
of  the  period  of  dual-purpose  operation 
or  for  other  reasons.  Cost  of  any  im- 
antlclpated  expense  will  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  Northwest  residents  through 
their  power  rates. 

Under  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  proposal,  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  will  lease  a 
site  adjacent  to  the  reactor  and  install 
generating  equipment  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. During  i>eriods  when  the  reac- 
tor is  required  for  military  plutonium 
production,  byproduct  steam  will  be 
purchased  from  AEC  for  power  produc- 
tion; Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  will  pay  all  powerplant  capital 
and  operating  costs.  When  the  reactor 
is  not  required  for  plutonium  produc- 
tion. Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  will  lease  and  operate  it  to  pro- 
duce steam  for  generation  of  electricity; 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem will  pay  costs  of  nuclear  fuel,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  reactor, 
and  conversion  to  power-only  operation. 

The  Federal  Gkivemment  could  ac- 
quire the  facility  at  any  time  for  the 
unamortized  capital  cost,  but  this  op- 
tion— which  is  Intended  to  assure 
against  windfall  profits — cannot  be  ex- 


ercised without  congressional  approval. 

Output  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  powerplant  will  be 
delivered  at  cost  under  a  long-term  con- 
tract to  BPA  in  excliange  for  deUveries  of 
firm  power  by  BPA  to  local  participating 
utilities.  All  BPA  customers — private 
power  companies,  industrial  plants,  rural 
electric  cooi>eratives,  and  public  agen- 
cies— have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
the  proposed  contract  arrangement. 
The  project  has  unified  backing  from  the 
region,  mcluding  support  of  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor,  and  farm  and  con- 
servation organizations. 

Cost  of  the  power  to  be  generated  at 
the  new  production  reactor,  including 
the  annual  payments  for  byproduct 
steam,  will  be  comparable  to  the  cost  of 
alternative  souixes  of  additional  electric 
generation  in  the  region.  Actual  power 
costs  will  depend  upon  the  period  of 
dual-purpose  operation.  Best  estimates 
of  the  average  cost  of  the  Hanford  power 
over  the  service  life  of  the  project  range 
from  $19  to  $22  per  kilowatt-year  at  the 
generator.  This  would  be  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  Hanford  plant  will  not  hurt  the 
coal  industry.  No  coal  from  the  East  is 
shipped  to  the  Northwest,  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  hydropower  for  96  per- 
cent of  its  electricity.  Eventually  the 
Northwest  will  probably  tmn  to  a  hydro- 
thermal  combination  for  its  p)ower  sup- 
ply. Local  loads  are  now  doubling  every 
10  yeais.  If  constructed  now,  Hanford 
represents  a  unique  chance  to  realize 
economic  electricity  from  waste  heat. 
Creation  of  a  new  low-cost  source  of 
power  will  stimulate  use  of  electricity 
and  integration  of  the  Hanford  power- 
plant  into  the  region  s  power  pattern 
will  aid  in  the  transition,  paving  the  way 
for  the  most  economic  use  of  local  coal 
resources  by  non-Federal  utilities.  Such 
coordination  among  private  and  public 
generating  systems  already  exists  in 
Northwest  hydroelectric  operations. 

The  capital  cost  of  the  powerplant 
under  Uie  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  proposal  is  not  radically 
different  from  the  Federal  projxeal  of 
last  year.  The  initial  bond  issue  for 
financing  the  plant  is  estimated  to  re- 
quire about  $130  million.  The  bond 
issue  includes,  however,  many  items  of 
cost  which  were  not  included  in  the  $95 
million  estimate  for  Federal  construction 
last  year.  The  bond  issue  provides  for 
the  following  additional  costs  which  are 
incurred  under  non-Federal  financing : 

Interest    during   construction..  $11,000,000 

State  sales  tax 3.500,000 

Financing    expense 1^300,000 

Wcurking    capital    and    revenue 

funds 9,  000,  000 

Transmission  cast  from  Hanford 

to  Vantage-- 7,500,000 

Escalation 4,  000,  000 

Total- 36,300,000 

In  other  words  a  comparison  between 
last  year's  $95  million  and  this  year's 
approximately  $130  million  is  not  valid. 

Benefits  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  proposal  are: 

First  Provide  sole  means  of  recover- 
ing taxpayer  investment.     Washington 
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Public  Power  Supply  System  will  pay 
AEC  $31  million  during  operation  of  the 
powerplant  in  the  first  10  years — the 
minimum  period  of  expected  plutonium 
production.  If  dual-purpose  operation 
should  continue  beyond  that  time,  pay- 
ments to  the  Federal  Government  could 
reach  in  excess  of  $125  million  over  the 
anticipated  life  of  the  reactor  as  a 
Plutonium  producer. 

Without  the  powerplant.  the  reactor 
will  stand  idle  after  it  is  no  longer 
needed  to  produce  plutonium  for  weap- 
ons. Taxpayers  have  made  an  invest- 
ment in  excess  of  $25  million  to  make  the 
reactor  convertible  to  power  production. 
The  addition  of  generating  facilities 
offers  the  only  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  this  investment,  and  put  a  defense 
facility  to  peaceful  use  by  creating  the 
world's  largest  atomic  powerplant. 

Second.  Add  revenue  to  U.S.  Treasury. 
Taxpayers  will  benefit  substantially,  es- 
pecially during  the  years  of  dual-purpose 
operation.  BPA  hac  surplus  secondary 
power  which  it  cannot  sell  because  it  is 
not  firm.  It  can  combine  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  power  with 
this  secondary  energy  and  create  addi- 
tional quantities  of  firm  power  for  which 
there  is  a  market.  This  new  firm  power 
will  be  produced  from  steam  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  wasted. 

Third.  Increase  Northwest  firm  power 
resources.  Hanford  will  help  meet  the 
growing  firm  power  need  of  the  North- 
west. The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
800,000  kilowatts  during  dual-purpose 
operation  and  860,000  kilowatts  during 
power-only  operation.  When  its  output 
is  integrated  with  the  Bonneville  system, 
the  power  supply  of  the  Northwest  will  be 
increased  by  a  firm  E>ower  capacity  of 
905.000  kilowatts  during  dual-purpose 
operation  and  975.000  kilowatts  during 
the  power-only  period.  The  plan  Is  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  the  additional 
firm  power  will  be  salable  at  standard 
BPA  rates. 

Fourth.  Aid  all  utilities,  regardless  of 
ownership.  The  additional  firm  power 
will  be  available  to  all  BPA  customers. 
In  fiscal  year  1961,  BPA  sold  36.3  per- 
cent of  Its  power  to  private  industry,  15.1 
p>ercent  to  private  companies,  38.8  per- 
cent to  local  public  agencies  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  9.8  percent  to 
Federal  agencies,  including  AEC. 

Fifth.  Help  meet  possible  power  short- 
age. Hanford  power  will  be  available  at 
a  time  which  will  permit  it  to  offset  a 
threatened  regional  deficit  of  firm  power 
in  1965-66.  The  first  unit  of  the  power- 
plant  could  be  on  the  line  in  October 
1965;  the  second  unit.  In  December  1965. 

Sixth.  Protect  fishery  resources.  By 
eliminating  dumping  of  waste  steam  In 
the  Coliunbia  River,  environmental  con- 
ditions for  fish  will  be  materially  im- 
proved. The  Izaak  Walton  League  and 
fisheries  interests  all  support  the  Han- 
ford proposal. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  indeed  the 
people  of  all  the  Northwest,  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
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fornla  (Mr.  HolifieldI.  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  shown,  not  only  last  year 
but  also  this  year  in  this  fight  to  build 
the  electric  generating  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  plant. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has  at 
no  time  represented  any  special  or  self- 
ish group,  but  has  spwken  only  in  the 
public  interest.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  to  allow  the 
Washington  power  group  to  build  these 
generating  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
plant.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand those  people  who  talk  out  of  one 
corner  of  their  mouths  about  economy, 
and  at  the  same  time  vote  against  a 
project  which  would  indeed  turn  waste 
steam  into  electricity  which  could  be 
sold  throughout  the  Northwest. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  approval  of  the 
proposal  before  us  today  will  represent 
a  significant  step  in  the  strengthening 
of  our  Nation's  security. 

Testimony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  establishes  clearly 
that  the  nuclear  defense  of  this  country 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  non-Federal  con- 
struction and  operation  of  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  at  the  new  plutonium 
production  reactor  now  being  construct- 
ed at  Hanford,  Wash.,  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Furthermore,  this  military  advantage 
carries  with  it  important  economic  bene- 
fits to  taxpayers,  who  must  bear  the  cost 
of  hardware  essential  to  our  Armed 
Foices. 

Plutonium  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our 
weapons  system  requires  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  Plutonium  be  available 
at  all  times.  The  AEC's  new  production 
reactor  at  Hanford  was  authorized  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  insuring  that 
the  supplies  of  plutonium  needed  to  cre- 
ate our  nuclear  deterrent  are  at  hand 
when  needed. 

When  plutonium  requirements  for 
weapons  are  deemed  to  be  satisfied,  pro- 
duction facilities  may  be  put  on  standby. 
Should  a  disarmament  agreement  be 
consummated,  plutonium -producing  re- 
actors might  be  shut  down. 

In  either  case,  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  affected  by  the  speed 
at  which  these  production  reactors  can 
be  returned  to  the  job  of  creating  plu- 
tonium. 

The  proposal  of  local  agencies  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  provide  for  lise  of 
waste  heat  at  Hanford  to  generate  elec- 
tricity is  a  highly  important  factor  in 
determining  this  timelag. 

With  this  powerplant  in  operation, 
only  a  few  days  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
start the  making  of  recoverable  pluto- 
nium. Without  the  powerplant  in  op>er- 
ation,  it  would  take  upward  of  2  years 
to  get  into  plutonium  production. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  In  time 
required  to  Initiate  plutonium  produc- 
tion Is  twofold:  First,  when  used  to 
create  steam  for  power  the  reactor  re- 
mains hot  where  otherwise  It  would  be 
put  Into  cold  standby  and,  second,  trained 
operators  would  be  on  duty  at  the  re- 
actor diuing  the  power-only  phase  while 
it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  and  recruit 


trained  personnel  In  order  to  get  the  re- 
actor Into  operation  if  It  were  moth- 
balled  after  closing  down  plutonium  pro- 
duction activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  presented  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during 
hearings  held  last  week. 

On  the  witness  stand  was  George  F. 
Quinn,  Assistant  General  Manager  for 
Plans  and  Production  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  following 
colloquy  took  place  between  Chairman 
HoLiriELo  and  Mr.  Quinn : 

Mr  Quinn  If  the  reactor  were  In  oper- 
ation by  the  Supply  System,  there  would  t>e 
trained  operators  available,  who  could  ac- 
tually run  the  reactor  for  plutonium  pro- 
duction, whereas  If  the  plant  had  been  put 
Into  cold  standby,  we  would  have  to  go  out 
and  recruit  personnel,  and  this  might  re- 
quire upward  of  2  years  to  get  a  full  crew 
on  hand  and  get  the  reactor  Into  operation. 

Chairman  HoLirixLD.  So  If  we  look  for- 
ward into  the  future  at  a  time  when  there 
might  be  a  disarmament  agreement  to  shut 
down  plutonium  production  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  England  and  the  So- 
viets, and  such  other  nations  as  might  have 
them  at  that  time,  we  would  be  in  the  po- 
sition In  this  one  plant  of  being  able  to 
restart  plutonium  production  within  a  few 
days:  where  In  the  Instance  of  the  single 
purpose  plants.  It  would  be  estimated  to  t>e 
approximately  a  year,  as  I  understand  it.  to 
start  up  a  single  purpose  plant. 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  think  It  would  be  more 
likely  2  years.  If  we  had  to  go  out  and  re- 
cruit the  operators  for  the  facility.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Holiftild.  So  if  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  abrogate  an  agreement,  they  would 
be  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  start 
Into  plutonium  production  almost  Immedi- 
ately, here  In  our  country,  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  plutonium  plants  are  single  piu-- 
pose  plants,  we  would  not  be  In  the  position 
of  being  able  to  start  up  Immediately  except 
In  thU  particular  plant.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  Quinn  That  Is  correct,  sir:  unless  we 
went  to  the  very  heavy  expense  of  maintain- 
ing operating  crews  at  all  of  our  shutdown 
reactors,  pending  such  a  development:  and 
this  would  be  very  costly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  many  of 
the  Plutonium  producing  plants  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  dual  purpose.  AEC 
Commissioner  Robert  E.  Wilson  told  the 
Joint  Conunittee  that  with  the  Hanford 
reactor  operating  for  electric  generation 
only  it  would  requiie  just  "a  few  days' 
to  start  making  plutonium  again.  I  do 
not  believe  It  makes  good  sense  to  toy 
with  the  defense  of  the  United  States  by 
giving  up  this  time  advantage. 

As  Mr.  Quinn  pointed  out  to  the  Joint 
Committee : 

If  It  had  been  shut  down.  It  would  prob- 
ably take  upward  of  2  years  to  recruit  and 
train  an  operating  crew  to  operate  the  reactor 
for  production  purposes  whereas  If  It  were  in 
operation  for  power,  the  trained  crew  to  op- 
erate the  reactor  would  be  readily  available 
and  the  reactor  could  be  converted  to  pro- 
duction directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  already 
approved  the  expenditure  of  $25  million 
or  more  in  the  convertibility  features  of 
this  reactor.  In  view  of  the  carefully 
stated  opinions  of  AEC  experts  regarding 
the  delay  which  would  be  experienced  in 
resuming  plutonium  production  without 
the  proposed  powerplant.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  Congress  \ix)uld  be  dangerously  der- 
elict In  115  duty  to  protect  the  seciu-ity  of 
this  coiuitry  If  it  now  failed  to  approve 
the  effective  utilization  of  this  invest- 
ment. 

Substantial  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
are  also  involved. 

AEC  vtitnesses  testified  that  it  would 
cost  $1.5  million  to  $2  million  to  put  the 
reactor  into  cold  standby.  If  the  re- 
actor continues  to  operate  for  p>ower  pur- 
poses after  plutoniimi  production  Is  shut 
down,  this  expense  will  be  avoided. 

During  the  time  the  reactor  is  in 
standby,  there  would  be  continuing 
malntem^nce  costs  of  $300,000  per  year. 
There  wc>uld  be  no  such  costs  If  reactor 
use  continued  as  a  power-only  operation. 

Should  it  be  necessary  to  reactivate 
the  reac:or  for  plutonium  production 
following  a  shutdown  there  would  be  a 
startup  cost  of  approximately  $5  million. 
With  the  proposed  powerplant  this  cost 
would  amount  to  only  $1  million. 

Mr.  Cb airman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  hearings  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  to  emphasize  this  point: 

Mr.  Quinn.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  time  required  to  reactivate  a  facility 
put  in  standby  would  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  standby.  I  think  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  at  the  time  the  production  period 
ended,  when  plutonium  requirements  for 
weapons  had  been  met,  we  would  plan  to 
put  this  laclUty  Into  a  more  or  less  cold 
standby.  The  coats  Involved  In  doing  this 
would  be  i>erhap6  |1>^  to  92  mlUlon,  Initially. 

Dr.  Wilson.  Ate  you  talking  about  this 
particular  unit? 

Mr.  QmsN.  I  aim  talking  about  this  par- 
ticular rejictor.  now.  And  we  would  have 
a  contlnumg  staindby  cost  of  9300,000  per 
year.  I 

Should  it  be  required  to  reactivate  the 
plant  for  ijlutonlum  production,  the  reacti- 
vation ml(;ht  t>e  on  the  order  of  $5  million. 

Now,  If  -he  plant  were  turned  over  to  the 
supply  system  and  operated  as  a  power  re- 
actor during  thl$  time,  there  would  be  no 
expenditure  for  shutdown,  nor  would  there 
be  a  cont:nulng  standby  cost.  We  further 
believe  that  the  startxip  cost  would  only 
amount  to  perhaps  |1  million  Instead  of  the 
15  million 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  decision  involves 
the  safetj-  of  our  Nation.  The  new  pro- 
duction r<;actor  now  under  construction 
at  Hanford  is  the  only  plutonium  pro- 
ducing plant  in  the  entire  Nation  with 
convertibility  features.  The  Soviets  have 
convertible  reactors.  If  we  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  proposal  to  use 
waste  he.it  at  Hanford — with  no  new 
Federal  expenditure  and  with  the  pros- 
f>ect  of  substantial  financial  return  to 
the  taxpayers— we  are  playing  Russian 
roulette  with  the  security  of  all  our 
citizens. 

No  one  can  guess  what  the  future  holds 
with  respect  to  the  power  struggle  now 
going  on  throughout  the  world.  But  one 
thing  is  sure:  Assumption  of  unneces- 
sary risks  and  disregard  of  cost-free 
safeguards  is  one  way  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  interests  of  fairness  to  the 
people  of  ".he  Northwest — in  the  interests 
of  the  economy  of  the  area — In  the  in- 
terest of  the  security  of  this  country,  I 
urge  the  support  of  the  Hanford  project. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  I  Mrs.  PfostI. 


Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  in  complimenting 
the  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoLiriELD],  for  the  excel- 
lent job  he  did  both  laf  t  year  and  this 
year  on  the  Hanford  legislation.  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
that  last  year  I  voted  for  Federal  devel- 
opment of  power  at  the  Hanford  plant 
which  was  In  my  opinion  a  better  pro- 
r>osal  than  the  modified  version  l)efore 
us  today.  Since  we  lost  the  fight  last 
year,  I  want  to  add  my  voice  In  support 
of  the  measure  before  us  now. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  today  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
proposal  considered  by  the  House  last 
year. 

It  is  true,  as  it  was  last  j'ear,  that  con- 
struction of  an  electric  generating  plant 
adjacent  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
slons  new  production  reactor  at  Han- 
ford will  provide  a  market  for  huge 
quantities  of  steam  produced  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  plutonium 
for  national  defense. 

Construction  of  these  generating  facil- 
ities win  add  at  least  800,000  kilowatts 
of  electrical  capacity  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  available  in  time  to  meet  an 
expected  firm  power  deficit  in  1965-66. 
This  fact  has  not  changed. 

It  is  equally  true  that  construction  of 
the  Hanford  powerplant  will  provide 
low-cost  electricity — an  estimated  $19  to 
$22  per  kilowatt-year  over  the  life  of 
the  project,  or  slightly  more  than  2 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  fact  that  this 
new  power  source  will  help  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  marketable  firm 
IX)wer  through  combining  the  output  of 
Hanford  with  presently  surplus  second- 
ary energy.  Estimates  that  some 
900,000  kilowatts  of  firm  capacity  will  be 
added  to  the  Bonneville  system  have  not 
changed. 

At  least  six  major  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  gen- 
erating byproduct  electrical  energy 
from  steam  produced  at  the  Hanford 
reactor  and  these  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  an  electric  plant  of  some 
800,000  kilowatts  would  be  feasible.  The 
feasibility  of  the  project  remains  the 
same. 

The  importance  to  the  national  de- 
fense and  the  national  economy  of  keep- 
ing the  Hanford  reactor  in  operation 
during  periods  when  no  plutonium  is  pro- 
duced, because  of  international  agree- 
ment or  other  policy  considerations,  re- 
mains significant. 

All  of  these  arguments  were  valid  last 
year  when  the  House  voted  on  a  pro- 
posal for  Federal  construction  of  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford.  True,  to- 
day's proposal  is  almost  the  same. 

But  the  word  "almost"  covers  a  lot  of 
ground.  There  is  one  overriding  dif- 
ference, which  changes  the  entire  com- 
plexion of  the  proposal. 

Today's  proposal  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  not  one  addi- 
tional red  cent. 


Tliose  who  hesitated  at  investing  some 
$95  million  in  Federal  funds,  weighing 
the  benefits  against  this  sizable  drain  on 
the  Treasury,  can  support  the  proposal 
of  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  finance,  coiistruct,  and  operate 
the  Hanford  powerplant  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  these  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Nation  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  public  power  districts  of  Wash- 
ington State  have  offered  to  lease  a  site 
adjacent  to  the  Federal  reactor  and  in- 
stall generating  facilities  at  their  own 
expense,  as  a  businesslike  investment, 
confident  that  users  of  electricity  will 
repay  the  Investment  by  the  purchase  of 
power  at  reasonable  rates. 

Thus,  the  1962  Hanford  project  rep- 
resents a  great  benefit  to  the  Nation 
which  will  l)e  paid  for  by  those  who  use 
its  pKJwer  output.  The  project  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  our  colleagues 
from  the  Northwest,  regardless  of  pohti- 
cal  affiliation. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  to  appropriate  Federal  funds  to  aid 
in  developing  the  power  resources  of  the 
Northwest  and,  to  the  extent  that  the 
Fedei-al  budget  has  permitted,  we  have 
done  so. 

Today,  the  representatives  of  this  great 
region  are  asking  for  no  funds — only  for 
pel-mission  to  go  ahead  with  a  regional 
undertaking  which  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  not  only  to  the  North- 
west but  to  the  Federal  treasury  as  well. 

Mr.  VAN  ZAJIDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman      from      Washington      (Mr. 

HORANl. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered,  regarding  the  Han- 
ford project,  to  this  bill. 

Certainly  If  we  are  to  meet  the  budget 
and  fiscal  problems  which  face  this  great 
Nation  we  will  need  to  avoid  all  v.aste  of 
time  or  resources  such  as  this  steam  we 
consider  at  Hanford.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion also  that  we  need  to  embrace  and 
encourage  such  offers  of  financial  assist- 
ance such  as  is  here  proferred  by  the  16 
local  bodies  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
I  salute  them.  Placing  too  much  burden 
on  the  credit  of  our  Federal  Govenmaent 
now,  with  all  our  debt  and  obligations,  is. 
in  my  opinion,  the  certain  way  to  the 
fiscal  ruin  of  this  Nation. 

The  assumption,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  part  of  States,  coimties,  cities,  and 
local  groups  of  reasonable  fiscal  respon- 
sibilities is  the  thing  that  these  days 
demand. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

GOODLINGl. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bad  taste  public  power  leaves  with  many 
might  well  be  sweetened  if  some  thought 
were  given  to  the  innocent  victim  who 
makes  it  possible — the  American  tax- 
payer. 

If  present  procedures  persist  in  the 
field  of  public  power  and  reclamation, 
we  might  well  have  nothing  left  to  tax. 
Is  it  not  about  time  we  give  some  thought 
to  those  who  make  all  projects  possible? 
American  labor  and  industry  is  taxed  to 
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build  reclamation  projects  and  where  do 
we  go  when  we  need  generating  equip- 
ment? Check  recent  records  and  you 
will  learn  the  shocking  truth. 

Just  recently,  a  corporation  which 
uses  100 -percent  American  labor  and 
materials  lost  an  $18  or  $20  million  order 
for  generating  equipment  to  a  concern 
which  specified  at  least  49  percent  of 
labor  and  equipment  would  be  foreign. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  a  report  of 
a  similar  nature  reached  my  desk  today 
which  I  would  like  to  make  a  part  of 
the  record.  "Buy  American"  has  a 
beautiful  sound  but  when  we  weigh  it 
against  what  this  administration  is 
actually  doing,  the  phrase  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mockery.  If  we  are  going 
to  tax  labor  and  industry,  let  us  give 
them  earning  power  against  which  we 
can  levy.  How  long  can  we  exist  if  we 
continuously  award  contracts  to  foreign 
competitors  whose  wage  scale  is  a 
pittance  compared  to  ours? 

The  report  follows: 

Aixa-CUALMKSS  MANirrACTITRING  Co.. 

July  14,  1962. 
Mr.  Gkant  Blooogood, 

Assistant  Commissioner  and  Chief  Engineer, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Denver  Fed- 
eral Center,  Denver,  Colo. 
Dkak  M>.  Bloodgood:   We  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  recent  bidding  to  the  Bureau 
of   Reclamation   In  Denver   of  the   UJ3.  E>o- 
partment    of    the    Interior    for    four    70.000 
horsepower  hydraulic  turbines  for  Yellow- 
tail  Dam  in  Montana  under  Invitation  DS- 
5783. 

The  three  low  bidders  were  ae  follows: 
Mitsubishi      ( 100-percent     Japa- 
nese). $1.  053, 893 

Hitachi  (100-percent  Japanese).  1,503,138 
AJlls-Chalmers  ( 100-percent 

American) l,  550,  000 

There  were  nine  additional  bids  offered 
at  higher  prices  ranging  to  approximately 
•2 '2  million  including  four  100-percent  for- 
eign bids,  three  100-percent  American  bids, 
and  two  combination  bids  of  American  and 
foreign  source  qualifying  as  American  bids. 

We  believe  that  a  possible  award  to  one 
of  the  two  low  Japanese  bidders  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  American  economy  and 
American  labor  in  the  current  period  of 
business  recession  and  anxiety  which  is 
causing  a  continuous  curtailment  of  em- 
ployment at  American  plants  such  as  we 
possess,  and  which  manufacture  similar 
equipment  to  that  bid  in  this  Invitation. 
Further,  award  of  this  contract  to  a  bidder 
utilizing  foreign  source  components  would 
aggravate  the  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
problem,  the  outflow  of  gold,  and  contribute 
to  additional  unemployment.  With  approx- 
imately $10  million  out  of  a  total  of  some 
•29.500.000  worth  of  hydraulic  turbine 
equipment  purchased  in  the  United  States 
last  year  going  to  foreign  sources  and  over 
50  percent  of  the  business  let  in  1959  going 
foreign,  the  Allls-Chalmers  hydraulic  tur- 
bine operation  here  in  York,  Pa.,  has  found 
it  necessary  to  layoff  151  employees  (out  of 
a  total  starting  employment  of  1,163)  thus 
far  this  year.  We  exi>ect  this  situation  to 
be  further  aggravated  in  the  latter  months 
of  this  year  and  continue  unabated  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

We  ask  your  very  serious  consideration 
in  awarding  the  hydraulic  turbine  for  Yel- 
lowtail  Dam  to  the  low  100-percent  Amer- 
ican bidder.  Allls-Chalmers. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  con- 
Bideratlon,  we  are. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WCBSTKB  J.  McCORMACK, 

General  Sales  Manager. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa   [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  16,  1962,  a  statement  that 
purports  to  answer  the  "Pact  Sheets  on 
Hanford  New  Production  Reactor  Elec- 
tric Generating  Plant"  which  I  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  13, 
1962. 

This  so-called  analysis  is  a  master- 
piece of  doubletalk.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  discuss  each  of  their  questionable 
statements  but  I  will  pick  out  a  few  to 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  said  in  that 
fact  statement,  "the  objective  is  the  same 
as  last  year."  The  proponents  say  it  is 
not  the  same.  Last  year's  objective  was 
the  construction  of  electric  generating 
facilities  at  Hanford  and  the  delivery  of 
such  power  to  the  Bonneville  system. 
That  is  exactly  what  will  happen  under 
the  present  proposal  and  no  doubletalk 
will  change  it.  Even  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  admitted  in  a  let- 
ter to  AEC  and  Bonneville  that  the  ob- 
jective was  the  same. 

I  said,  "Bonneville  will  be  the  de  facto 
guarantor  for  WPPSS  bonds."  The  pro- 
ponents disagree.  I  said  black  on  white 
in  my  fact  sheets,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  freely  admitted  that  Bon- 
neville would  deliver  pwwer  of  a  value 
equal  to  all  WPPSS  costs  and  "in  that 
sense  the  terms  of  tlie  contract  would  be 
security  for  the  revenue  bonds  which 
would  be  issued  to  finance  the  plant." 

How  much  clearer  does  it  need  to  be 
sjjelled  out? 

I  said  in  the  fact  sheet,  that  "the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
proposal  provides  for  Federal  takeover 
of  the  new  production  reactor  pwwer- 
plant." 

The  proponents  claim  that  this  take- 
over can  be  done  only  after  congressional 
authorization  to  clear.  There  is  no  such 
provision  anywhere  in  the  proposed  con- 
tract on  which  our  facts  were  based. 
We  are  now  told  that  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  which  will  purport- 
edly require  congressional  approval  for 
such  takeover.  Even  with  this  amend- 
ment, there  are  provisions  remaining  in 
the  proposed  contract  under  which  the 
contract  can  be  terminated  with  an  ob- 
ligation for  the  Government  to  reimburse 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  for  all  costs,  bond  redemption, 
and  so  forth.  Would  Congress  refuse  to 
accept  the  body  after  it  had  died  and 
been  paid  for. 

In  respect  to  the  increase  in  cost  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  know  that  the 
convertible  reactor  that  was  originally 
given  a  price  tag  of  $145  million  is  now 
estimated  to  cost  over  $195  million. 
How  much  more  Is  anybody's  guess,  as 
most  of  the  work  Is  now  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  Time  of  completion  has  been  set 
back  a  year. 

The  record  Indicates  that  all  this  cost 
increase  stemmed  from  the  failure  of 
AEC  to  program  the  project  on  a  proper 
basis.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
sorry  record  as  disclosed  by  the  hearings : 

Designs  were  not  complete  prior  to 
award  of  major  contracts. 


One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
flve  change  orders  were  issued  as  of  Oc- 
tober 3.  1961. 

Specifications  and  Inspection  proce- 
dures were  faulty,  resulting  in  one  in- 
stance in  a  claim  for  $7.2  million  in- 
crease on  one  contract  alone. 

Fixed  cost  contracts  were  changed  to 
cost-plus-flxed-fee  contracts. 

Faulty  inspection  of  factory  resulted 
in  shipment  of  primary  coolant  pipe  to 
job  before  It  was  discovered  the  pipe  was 
full  of  cracks  and  unsatisfactory  for  its 
intended  use. 

Overtime  and  its  resulting  increase  in 
cost  was  ordered  in  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain schedule. 

Delays  resulting  from  these  faulty  pro- 
cedures and  premature  letting  of  con- 
tracts before  designs  were  completed 
added  to  the  administration,  engineer- 
ing, and  other  overhead  costs. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  that  the  in- 
crease in  temperature  and  pressure  in 
the  primary  coolant  system,  in  order  to 
achieve  convertibility,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  all  delays  and  Increase  in  cost 
It  therefore  follows  that  a  major  share, 
if  not  all  the  Increased  cost,  should  be 
charged  against  the  convertibility 
feature.  All  convertibility  costs  should 
be  recovered  through  charges  for  steam, 
if  or  when  it  is  ever  sold  for  electric 
power  production.  The  charges  under 
the  contract  for  the  first  5  years  would 
not  pay  one-eighth  the  interest  cost  on 
real  cost  of  convertibility. 

If  used  for  power  production,  the 
steam  should  bear  a  prop>er  portion  of 
the  fixed  and  operating  costs  of  the  re- 
actor Itself,  as  Congress  was  sold  the 
proposition  on  the  basis  that  such  use 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  Plu- 
tonium.   No  such  charge  Is  to  be  made. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  due  to  prob- 
able outages  in  the  new  production  re- 
actor, that  project  will  not  produce  firm 
power;  yet  Bonneville  would  be  obligated 
to  supply  firm  power  of  an  untold 
amoxmt  that  could  total  several  times 
the  amount  of  nonfirm  power  produced 
by  the  NPR  plant.  No  matter  how  long 
the  new  production  reactor  plant  might 
be  out  of  operation,  Bonneville,  under 
the  proF>osed  contract,  would  have  to 
continue  to  supply  this  untold  amount 
of  firm  power  to  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  utilities  without 
charge. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  a  discussion 
of  each  of  the  other  references  to  my 
facts,  to  show  that  these  futile  attempts 
to  refute  the  facts  I  have  presented  are 
composed  of  misleading,  evasive,  and  er- 
roneous statements  that  will  not  hold 
water. 

These  statements  show  the  desperate 
lengths  to  which  the  proponents  will 
go.  In  their  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
will  of  Congress  as  expressed  by  this 
House  last  year.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  against  this  uneconomic 
and  unjustified  project,  and  will  support 
the  Van  Zandt  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  might  say  at  this 
point  the  testimony  which  the  commit- 
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tee  receive<l  was  that  the  convertibility 
feature  which  was  originally  estimated 
to  cost  $2f)  million  will  now  cost  $42 
million. 

Mr.  JEN8EN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOIJFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  mlrutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  I  Mi*.  Ullxan]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  under  our  Constitution 
and  the  rules  of  the  House  has  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  all  revenue-raising 
measures,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  Imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  In  order  to  provide 
essential  services  and  insure  our  security. 

This  aftei'noon  we  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity U>  approve  a  plan  which  will 
result  In  substantial  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasui  y. 

The  plan  of  local  agencies  in  the 
Northwest  to  finance  from  the  proceeds 
of  revenue  bonds  sold  In  the  private 
money  market  the  construction  of  gen- 
erating facilities  at  the  AEC's  new  Plu- 
tonium pro<luction  reactor  at  Hanford, 
Wash.,  Is  this  kind  of  proposal. 

No  Federal  funds  are  needed.  No  Fed- 
eral ownerslilp  or  operating  responsibil- 
ities are  involved.  And  no  risks  to  the 
taxpayers  aie  created. 

By  approving  the  amendment  before 
the  House  today  we  will  be  providing 
from  $31  million  to  $125  million  in  new 
revenues  for  the  Federal  Government. 
These  new  n'venues  will  come  from  pay- 
ments by  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  for  waste  byproduct 
steam  purchased  from  the  AEC. 

In  addition,  taxpayers  will  benefit 
from  the  firming  up  of  presently  unsal- 
able secondary  power  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  There  Is  a  ready 
market  for  this  firm  power,  and  further 
revenues  will  be  added  to  the  Federal 
TYeasury  as  ^^he  result  of  Its  sale. 

Unlike  the  proposal  of  last  year  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  invest  $95  mil- 
lion In  generating  facilities  at  Hanford. 
the  current  plan  does  not  Involve  any 
Federal  cost  for  construction  of  a  pow- 
erplant  to  iise  the  steam  which  will 
otherwise  be  squandered  In  the  Columbia 
River.  Local  agencies  will  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  plant  and  also  pay  for  the  steam 
needed  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  the 
amendment  under  consideration  today, 
states  clearlj  that  "all  expenses  of  mod- 
ifications of  the  Hanford  new  produc- 
tion reactor  made  at  the  request  of  the 
non-Federal  entitles,  and  all  expenses  of 
constructing  and  operating  such  electric 
energy  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  shall  be  |)ome  by  the  non-Fed- 
eral entitles."        | 

The  language  is  a  legal  safeguard 
which  insures  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  fully  protected  against  liability 
for  any  expense  of  the  construction  of 
the  powerplant  prop>osed  at  Hanford. 
Local  Interests,  acting  on  their  own  Ini- 
tiative, stand  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  finance,  construct,  and  operate  this 
faclhty. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Commission  .shall  not  conclude  any  con- 


tract for  the  sale  of  steam  to  a  non- 
Pederal  entity  unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  entity  has  first  of- 
fered 50  percent  participation  to  pri- 
vately owned  organizations  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arrangements  un- 
der which  the  power  produced  at  Han- 
ford will  be  marketed  provide  for  use  of 
two  resources  which  are  presently  items 
of  waste — byproduct  steam  from  the 
Hanford  new  plutonium  reactor  and 
unsaleable  secondary  power  available 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  proposed  to  combine  these  two 
elements  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  firm 
power  in  the  magnitude  of  905,000  kilo- 
watts to  975,000  kilowatts. 

Private  and  public  electric  systems  In 
the  Northwest  are  currently  cooperating 
with  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion In  a  unique  pwwer  pooling  arrange- 
ment whereby  all  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing units  are  coordinated  in  a  fashion 
which  encourages  the  maximum  use  of 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries.  This  contractual  agreement 
results  In  benefits  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cf  more  than  $1  million  a  year 
at  the  present  time. 

The  proposal  authorized  by  this 
amendment  Is  an  extension  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation.  It  represents  a 
blending  of  the  total  electric  potential 
of  the  region  to  realize  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

Output  of  this  locally  financed  plant 
will  be  made  available  to  both  private 
and  public  electric  systems.  It  will  In- 
crease the  region's  firm  power  resources, 
and  help  meet  a  threatened  p>ower  short- 
age. It  win  Improve  environmental  con- 
ditions for  fish  by  eliminating  dimiping 
of  waste  steam  In  the  Columbia  River 
and  adding  to  the  time  available  for 
further  study  of  passage  of  migratory 
fish  over  contemplated  new  dams  on 
northwest  rivers. 

This  proposal  has  vigorous  and  unified 
support  throughout  the  Northwest,  in- 
cluding bipartisan  backing  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  labor,  farm,  and  con- 
servation organizations.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon,  a  Republican,  and  Gov.  Albert 
Rosellinl,  of  Washington,  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  yesterday  carried  an  editorial 
which  stated  with  comF>elling  clearness 
the  Issue  here.  The  Star  said  correctly 
that  this  amendment  Is  designed  "to 
prevent  the  literal  throwing  away  of  a 
great  potential  national  resource."  As 
the  Star  put  it : 

Nothing  oould  be  clearer  than  that  Amer- 
ica wUl  be  guilty  of  lamentable  Improvidence 
if  it  lets  Hanford 's  steam  be  tossed  away,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  desert  air. 

The  New  York  Times  today  declared 
that — 

This  enterprise  offers  promise  of  frultftil 
utilization  of  our  energy  resources  and  a 
demonstration  of  our  leadership  in  develop- 
ing the  atom  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  de- 
serves congressional  approval. 

I  urge  that  you  vote  today  in  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member   of    the   Joint   Committee    on 


Atomic  Energy.  I  wish  to  Indicate  my 
support  for  H.R.  11974,  the  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  AEC  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  I  would  particularly 
like  to  speak  In  favor  of  two  projects 
added  by  the  joint  committee,  project 
63-J-2  and  63-J-3,  which  are  needed  for 
the  AEC  food  irradiation  program.  A 
considerable  amount  of  research  and  de- 
velopment hsts  been  successfully  carried 
out  to  extend  by  the  use  of  radiation  the 
shelf  life  and  preservation  of  fish  and 
certain  meats.  One  of  these  projects, 
63-J-2,  will  authorize  a  pilot  plant  uti- 
lizing a  309,000  curie  cobalt  60  facility, 
to  be  constructed  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States,  at  a  location  convement 
to  fish  processors.  I  hope  that  these  two 
projects  will  be  quickly  Implemented  by 
AEC  in  order  to  keep  the  program  going 
at  an  appropriate  level  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  with 
favor  on  sections  110  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
bill  to  authorize  design  assistance  to 
encourage  construction  of  large-scale 
atomic  powerplants.  As  some  of  my 
colleagues  know,  two  groups  of  New 
England  utilities  are  considering  con- 
struction of  atomic  powerplants,  and  It 
Is  possible  that  this  new  type  of  assist- 
ance may  be  of  help  to  them. 

HANFOBD    NEW    PRODUCTION    HEACTOK 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  committee  amendments  to  author- 
ize arrangements  for  construction  of 
generating  faclUtles  at  the  Hanford  new 
production  reactor.  As  I  see  it,  there  are 
some  possible  benefits  which  should  be 
the  deciding  factor,  if  satisfactory  assur- 
ances can  be  given  to  the  various  risks 
Involved. 

Concerning  the  benefits,  the  Govern- 
ment can  recover  some  of  the  funds  It 
has  spent  on  this  reactor  If  It  Is  operated 
as  a  dual  purpose  reactor  beyond  1972. 
In  fact,  the  Government  can  receive  up 
to  $125  million,  if  the  reactor  operates 
as  a  dual  facility  for  24  years.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  anticipate  such  a  large  return. 
I  would  place  the  figure  closer  to  $3 
million. 

Concerning  the  risks,  I  would  sum- 
marize them  as  follows: 

First.  A  disarmament  agreement 
might  be  reached,  and  the  reactor  no 
longer  operated  to  produce  plutonium, 
or  perhaps  shut  down  altogether.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  disarmament  agreement  are 
so  great  that  this  needs  to  be  given  much 
weight. 

Second.  The  actual  costs  may  greatly 
exceed  the  estimated  costs.  In  such 
event,  we  have  been  assured  that  BPA 
will  assume  this  risk,  and  will  raise  its 
rates  if  necessary. 

Third.  There  is  the  risk  that  the 
project  may  not  deliver  the  rated  800.000 
kilowatts  of  electricity.  Here  again  this 
risk  should  fall  upon  the  BPA  and  the 
consumers  In  the  Northwest  rather  than 
the  taxpayers  as  a  whole. 

Fourth.  There  Is  the  risk  that  the  re- 
actor will  not  be  operated  as  a  dual 
purpose  facility  until  1972,  the  break- 
even point.  In  this  event  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  receive  back  any 
substantial  revenues.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
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lose  money,  and  BPA  is  willkk^  to  assume 
tills  risk  also. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  Federal  GovernmeiU  may  recover 
some  revenues.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony, Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  and  BPA  are  willing  to  assume 
the  various  risks  I  have  mentioned.  We 
have  been  assured — and  we  should  In- 
sist— that  AEC  will  not  subsidize  this 
project  by  reactor  improvements  to  im- 
prove pwwer  production  without  reim- 
bursement. We  have  been  assured — and 
we  should  insist — that  BPA  will  raise 
its  rates  if  necessary  rather  tlian  con- 
tinuing to  operate  at  a  deficit.  On  this 
basis,  I  am  willing  to  support  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Monday  the  Washington  Post  declared 
editorially  that  the  House  now  has  be- 
fore it  a  compromise  which  "holds  out 
the  hope  that  the  steam  generated  by  the 
nuclear  reactor  in  Hanford,  Wash.,  will 
not  be  wasted  in  perpetuity." 

In  a  few  words,  the  newspaper 
summed  up  the  decision  which  we  must 
make  today. 

Last  year  we  weighed  this  possible 
waste  against  the  investment  of  $95  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds.  Today  the  choice 
is  more  simple,  since  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  has  offered 
to  finance,  build,  and  oj>erate  the  Han- 
ford reactor. 

Our  choice,  then,  is  simply  to  waste  or 
not  to  waste  this  valuable  steam.  If  we 
choose  waste  today,  we  will  not  have  a 
second  chance,  and  the  Post's  prediction 
will  come  true — we  will  waste  the  steam 
in  perpetuity. 

This  steam  can  be  worth  as  much  as 
$125  milhon  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
over  a  24-year  period,  as  the  Post  points 
out.  We  can.  therefore,  translate  the 
resource  involved  into  dollars -and -cents 
terms,  making  it  plain  just  what  It  is 
that  would  be  wasted. 

Simply  In  terms  of  resource  develop- 
ment, that  $125  million  could  be  used  to 
further  expand  Federal  investment  in 
worthwhile  projects.  Or  It  could  make 
a  contribution  to  the  Treasury  of  no 
small  dimensions  at  a  time  when  Federal 
deficits  are  plaguing  us. 

Most  important,  this  project  gives  us 
not  a  choice  between  investing  or  not  in- 
vesting— a  negative  kind  of  choice — but 
a  positive  choice  between  obtaining  new 
revenues  for  the  Treasury  or  cutting  off 
these  revenues. 

Surely  no  businessman  would  turn 
down  an  offer  siKh  as  that  made  by 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem. We  have  a  byproduct  to  sell,  and 
we  have  a  buyer.  To  deny  the  supply 
system  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  steam 
from  Hanford  and  thus  to  create  a  new 
business  enterprise  would  be  unthink- 
able business  judgment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  WPPSS 
is  the  only  customer  for  this  steam.  The 
proposal  we  have  before  us  today  is  oiir 
only  opportunity  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
the  steam  in  perpetuity. 

The  Hanford  proposal,  the  newspaper 
editorial  points  out,  avoids  the  arid 
public  versus  private  power  fight  by 
specifying  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 


electricity  produced  at  the  plant  will  b« 
made  available  to  privately  owned  elec- 
tric utUities. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  Pofit's  conclu- 
sion, as  follows: 

Surely  this  makes  sense.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  Congress  now  dlsco\iraglng  the 
very  local  Initiative  that  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral power  fervently  lauded  during  last  year's 
debate.  The  House  Is  due  to  vote  Tuesday 
on  the  amendments.  Prompt  and  decisive 
approval  can  make  the  Hanford  heat  shed 
light  In  the  power-starved  Northwest. 

The  editorial  follows: 

HANroao  Again 

A  comprotnlse  formula  approved  by  the 
Joint  CoQunittee  on  Atomic  Energy  last  weelc 
holds  out  the  hope  that  the  steam  generated 
by  the  nuclear  reactor  in  Hanford,  Wash., 
will  not  be  wasted  In  perpetuity.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  House  last  year  scuttled 
legislation  vinder  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  have  designed,  constructed  and 
operated  generating  facilities  at  a  cost  of  tO.5 
mUlion  to  use  the  waste  steam  at  Hanford 
for  public  power.  Since  then,  a  municipal 
nonprofit  corporation  in  the  State  has  offered 
to  install  at  its  own  expense  the  needed  KTn- 
eratlng  facilities  and  thereby  sell  the  elec- 
trlMty  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  only  a  single  dissenting  vote,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  approved  amendments 
that  would  permit  this  local  Initiative.  In 
order  to  skate  around  the  arid  public  versus 
private  power  fight,  the  amendments  specify 
that  50  percent  of  the  electricity  go  to  pri- 
vate utUltles  and  60  percent  to  public  power 
on  nondiscriminatory  terms.  This  would 
mean  up  to  800.000  kilowatts  of  electricity — 
enough  to  light  the  city  of  Baltimore — 
could  be  produced  from  steam  now  wasting 
away.  It  also  would  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  repaid  |125  million 
o\"er  a  24- year  period. 

Surely  this  makes  sense.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  Congress  now  discouraging  the 
very  local  Initiative  that  opponents  of  Fed- 
eral power  fervently  lauded  during  last  year's 
debate.  The  House  is  due  to  vote  Tuesday 
on  the  amendments.  Prompt  and  decisive 
approval  can  make  the  Hanford  heat  shed 
light    In    the    power-starved    Northwest. 

As  Representative  Chet  HoLmxLO,  of  Cali- 
fornia, pointed  out  to  the  House  last  Friday. 
the  proposal  also  has  an  important  defense 
advantage.  If  it  ever  becomes  desirable  to 
suspend  the  production  of  plutonlum  In  the 
dual  purpose  Hanford  reactor,  this  facility 
can  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  as  a  stand- 
by resource  engaged  In  power  production. 
Were  it  entirely  shut  down.  It  would  take  2 
years  to  recommence  production;  but  with 
the  power  production  in  being  plutonlum 
production  could  be  resumed  in  a  matter  of 
days. 

The  amendments  should  have  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  House  when  it 
votes  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate,  discussion,  and  the  explanation 
of  this  proposition  which  is  supc>osed  to 
be  sound  and  in  the  public  interest,  but 
after  consideration  of  all  the  pros  and 
cons  I  am  convinced  that  it  should  not 
be  passed.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  1962  version  of  the  Hanford 
steamplant  project  represents  a  par- 
ticularly insidious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  proponents  to  impose  an  intoler- 
able financial  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  through  a  method  that  is 
hardly  worthy  to  be  called  even  a  back- 
door effort    The  sponsors  of  this  plan 


claim  that  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  will  build,  at  no  cost  at 
ftll  to  the  Ctovemment.  this  800,000-kilo- 
watt  electric  generating  station  which 
will  use  steam  from  the  new  Atomic  En- 
ergy Cmnmission  plutonlum  production 
reactor  at  Hanford. 

Regardless  of  how  one  attempts  to  ex- 
I^ain  the  complex  arrangements  in- 
volved— between  the  AEC  and  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  on  the 
one  hand  and  between  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System  and  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  on  the  other — it 
is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  the  project  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Not 
one  person  close  to  this  project  has  been 
able  to  establish,  in  layman's  terms,  that 
this  project  is  technically  feasible,  that 
the  reactor  and  the  steamplant,  coupled 
together,  will  be  able  to  produce  800,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  energy  on  a  steady 
basis.  As  I  understand  it,  a  hookup  of 
this  type  has  never  been  tried  before, 
even  on  a  protot3T3e  basis,  to  prove  that 
a  facility  designed  primarily  to  produce 
Plutonium  for  the  Nation's  nuclear 
weapons  can.  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
produce  usable  electric  energy. 

If,  when  the  moment  of  truth  comes, 
the  project  proves  to  be  a  failure,  the 
Congress  will  find  that  it  has  committed 
the  Boruieville  Power  Administration  to 
the  task  of  providing  electric  energy  to 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  participants. 

And,  under  the  agreement,  Bonneville 
will  get  little  or  no  power  in  return. 
Every  dollar  that  BPA  loses  on  the  ven- 
ture is  supposed  to  be  made  up  eventually 
by  the  Bonneville  consumers.  But.  as  we 
have  seen  so  often  in  the  past,  public 
power  consumers  are  never  willing  to 
pay  the  full  costs  for  power  and  inevi- 
tably it  devolves  on  all  the  taxpayers  to 
pick  up  the  tab. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  the  book, 
it  is  the  Government  which  must  l)ear 
the  burden.  For  it  is  Bonneville,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  contracts,  is  the  controlling  element 
In  those  complex  arrangements.  To  say 
to  Congress  that  we  are  not  actually  en- 
dorsing the  acceptance  of  any  risk  by 
the  Government  in  this  project,  is  to  ask 
us  to  believe  in  fairy  tales. 

The  electric  utility  companies  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  which  the  proponents 
of  this  plan  assert  would  benefit  by  the 
low-cost  power  from  Hanford,  have  been 
criticized  for  not  having  come  forward 
with  plans  to  make  use  of  the  production 
reactor  steam.  But  these  companies,  as 
with  all  other  companies  in  the  realm  of 
private  enterprise,  have  an  obhgation  to 
exercise  intelligence  and  discretion  in  the 
use  of  their  investors'  fimds.  It  goes 
without  saying,  therefore,  that  these 
companies  would  have  come  forward 
with  concrete  plans  by  now  if  they  had 
felt  that  use  of  Hanford  steam  were  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible. 

In  point  of  fact,  several  utility  com- 
panies in  the  Pacific  Northwest  began  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  using  pro- 
duction reactor  steam  as  early  as  1954, 
4  years  before  the  new  production  reac- 
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tor  was  authorize  by  Congress.  Over  a 
period  of  several  years  from  1964, 
detailed  and  intensive  technical  and 
economic  studies  were  carried  out  and 
none  showed  that  it  would  be  economi- 
cally feasible  to  generate  electric  power 
from  production  reactor  steam. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  to 
this  new  Hanford  plan.  It  will  mean 
the  establishment  of  800.000  kilowatts 
that  will  not  be  producing  taxes  for  the 
Federal  Government.  By  the  same  tok- 
en, the  existence  of  this  capacity  will 
defer  the  construction  possibly  by  in- 
vestor-owned companies  of  tax-paying 
kilowatts.  Even  the  financing  of  the 
project  will  be  done  with  tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds. 

The  time  if  approaching  when  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  must  begin  to  rely  on 
steamplants  to  generate  the  additional 
amounts  of  electric  energy  that  will  be 
required  to  meet  future  demands.  This 
added  capacity  can  be  met  by  the  elec- 
tric power  companies  which  bear  their 
full  share  of  taxes.  As  our  population 
expands  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
elsewhere,  lo<:al  governments  and  State 
governments  will  be  hard  pressed  for 
tax  revenues  with  which  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  own  governmental  pro- 
grams, and  destruction  or  erosion  of  a 
large  segment  of  the  tax  base  is  not  the 
answer. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  Is  being 
asked  to  accept  a  new  route  whereby  the 
backing  of  tlie  Government  is  used  to 
foster  surreptitiously  the  advance  of 
public  power.  When  a  project  is  of  such 
dubious  quality  that  Congressional  ap- 
proval for  it  must  be  sought  by  restoring 
to  subterfuge,  then  Congress  has  only 
one  course  to  take  and  that  is  to  reject 
It  outright. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  correction 
which  I  would  like  to  make  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensem) 
when  he  was  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  sQDoke  of  the  eventuality 
which  might  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  generating  fa- 
cilities. I  wish  to  F>oint  out  again  and 
read  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding,  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HosMER  ]  has  this  language 
in  it: 

No  Federal  agency  may  acquire  the  gen- 
erating facilities  from  the  non-Federal 
entity  without  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  amendment  when 
It  is  offered.  If  the  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted by  this  House,  this  represents 
an  absolute  guarantee  that  before  any 
acquisition  of  these  facilities  would 
occur,  the  matter  would  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  Congress  and  the 
Congress  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspinallI,  there  is 
a  reference  to  the  justification  data. 

On  page  128  of  the  utility  proposal,  in 
paragraph  7,  under  the  title  "Owner- 
ship of  Facilities  and  Option  To  Acquire," 
we  find  it  could  be  done  on  two  different 
bases,  and  "in  either  event,  prior  con- 
gressional authorization  would  be 
required." 

So  both  by  the  contract  referred  to 
in  the  amendment  and  by  the  direct 
words  of  the  amendment,  there  is  a  clear 
direction  that  before  any  acquisition  by 
any  Federal  agency  of  these  generating 
facilities  that  are  owned  by  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System,  a 
State  corix>ration.  could  occur,  it  would 
have  to  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  closing  minutes 
of  the  debate  I  wish  to  say  that  your 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  worked 
earnestly  to  bring  to  this  House  a  prac- 
tical and  workable  solution  with  respect 
to  the  possible  waste  of  800.000  Icilowatts 
of  steam  which  will  automatically  be 
made  in  this  plutonlum  reactor.  We 
have  bent  over  backward  to  try  to  bring 
before  you  something  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  public  power  people 
who  are  going  to  obligate  themselves  as 
primary  obligators  on  the  bonds,  and 
also  to  the  private  utilities  in  that  area. 

The  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AsPiNALL  1 ,  will  authorize  the  sale  of  this 
byproduct  steam  to  the  Washington 
Power  Supply  System  group.  The 
amendment  to  that  amendment  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Hosmer],  will  set  forth  as 
primary  terms  of  that  contract  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  this  F>ower  shall  be 
offered  to  the  private  utilities  on  the  same 
nondiscriminatory  basis  as  the  power  is 
offered  to  the  public  bodies. 

That  amendment  will  also  contain  the 
language  which  calls  for  keeping  the 
contracts  of  sale  with  the  private  utilities 
inviolate  in  case  there  is  a  shift  of  owner- 
ship at  some  future  time  in  the  gen- 
erating facihties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  bent  over 
backward  to  bring  to  you  a  workable, 
practical  program  which  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  great  States  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon  and  the  people  and 
industries  thereof,  at  their  expense,  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  That  expenditure,  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  already  been  authorized 
by  Congress  and  is  obligated  for  ex- 
penditure. No  change  can  be  made  in 
that  arrangement  because  there  is  in- 
herent in  the  design  of  the  reactor  the 
convertibility  feature.  You  cannot  take 
it  out.  It  has  gone  too  far.  Whether 
the  amount  involved  is  $25  million  or 
$35  million  for  that  convertibility  fac- 
tor, this  House  and  the  other  body  au- 
thorized that  expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1958,  if  this  House 
made  a  mistake  by  including  the  con- 
vertibility feature  in  the  reactor,  that 
mistake  was  made  at  that  time.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  gentleman  from  Pen- 
nsylvania, who  said  that  Congress  was 
hoodwinked,  voted  for  the  authorization 
of   that  dual-purpose   reactor  at  that 


time.  I  would  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  rise  and  deny  it  if  he  wishes  to  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  did  vote  for  It. 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  convertibility 
feature,  however. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  the  gentleman 
voted  for  it.  If  the  House  made  a  mis- 
take, which  I  do  not  believe,  now  is  the 
time  to  recapture  the  money  we  spent, 
because  the  money  has  been  spent  or 
obligated  and  if  the  sale  of  the  steam 
occurs  we  can  not  only  get  back  the  $20 
million,  $30  million,  or  $40  million,  what- 
ever it  may  be  that  was  involved  in  the 
design  of  the  reactor,  but  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  recapture  many  millions 
more  of  the  moneys  that  have  been  spent 
for  the  capital  invested  In  the  reactor, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Let  me  go  back  to 
the  gentleman's  statement  which  con- 
cerned the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  convertibility  feature  which 
was  written  into  the  Authorization  Act 
of  1959.  was  a  compromise  for  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  That  was  the  reason  why 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sup- 
ported the  authorization  bill  when  it 
passed  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  am  very  friendly  toward  him. 
But  I  point  out  that  this  is  the  way  we 
can  recapture  that  mistake,  if  he  thinks 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  wash  it  out  by  in- 
come of  money  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, if  it  was  a  mistake.  The  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  sell  this  steam,  and  that 
is  what  this  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
It  seeks  to  protect  every  contracting  en- 
tity. Including  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Bonneville  power  group,  the  WPPSS,  and 
all  the  other  elements  that  are  embodied 
in  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  Plant  oh  FACiLrrT,  AcQuismoM  o« 
CoNSTHUCnoK. — There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  261a(  1 )  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $160.- 
416,000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation  of 
any  real  property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant 
or  facility  acqxilsltion,  construction,  or  ex- 
pansion, as  follows: 

(a)  Special  Nuclear  Materials. — 
Project   63-B-l,   modifications   to  produc- 
tion and  supporting  installations,  $6,000,000. 

Project  63-a^2,  modifications  to  facilities 
for  conversion  of  UNH  to  UF*  $1,450,000. 

Project  63-a-3,  radioactive  waste  disposal 
faciUties,  H&nford,  Washington,  $3,700,000. 

(b)  Special  nvclear  materials. — 
Project  63-b-l,  consolidated  service  facu- 
lty, Hanford,  Washington,  $955,000. 

Project  63-b-2,  additional  high  level  waste 
storage  tanks.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina. $6,000,000. 

Project  63-b-3,  health  physics  headquar- 
ters addition,  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, $1,000,000. 

Project  63-b-4.  emergency  duty  peraonn^ 
shelters,  various  sites.  $4,000,000. 
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(c)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  8S-C-1,  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment,  and   test   Installations,   $10,000,000. 

Project  63-c-a,  addition  to  special  metal- 
lurgical facility.  Mound  Laboratory,  Mlaznls- 
burg,  Ohio,  $540,000. 

Project  63-C-3,  production  plant  addition. 
Mound  Laboratory,  Mlamlsburg,  Ohio,  $300,- 
000 

Project  63-C-4,  hydraulic  centrifuge  Instal- 
lation, Sandla  Base.  New  Mexico.  $700,000. 

Project  63-c~5,  specialized  plant  additions 
and  modifications,  phase  II,  OaJL  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  $3,200,000. 

Project  6a-c-6,  pulsed  power  research  fa- 
cility. Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,950,000. 

Project  63-C-7.  gamma  irradiation  facility, 
Sandla  Base.  New  Mexico,  $650,000. 

Project  83-C-8,  dynamic  test  complex, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$266,000. 

Project  63-C-9,  nondestructive  test  facility, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $510,000. 

Project  63-c-lO.  processing  facilities,  Rocky 
Flats.  Colorado.  $3,000,000. 

(d)  Atomic  Weapons. — 

Project  63-d- 1.  terminal  facilities — 115 
kllovolt  power  line.  Loe  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  $1,950,000. 

Project  63-d-a,  environmental  control  fa- 
cilities, phase  III,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
$1,200,000. 

Project  63-d -3,  engineering  building  addi- 
tion, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia, $4,000,000. 

Project  63-d-4.  model  shop  addition  (San- 
dla), Livermore,  California,  $820,000. 

Project  63-d-5,  engineering  model  shop. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  $1,000,000. 

Project  63-d-6,  improvement  of  United 
States  Highway  95 — Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  to 
the  Nevada  test  site,  $10,000,000. 

(e)  RXACTOK  Development. — 

Project  63-e-l,  housing  for  lithium  cooled 
reactor  experiment,  $5,000,000. 

Project  e3-e-2,  modlflcatlons  to  reactors, 
$5,000,000. 

Project  63-e-3,  organic  reactor  project, 
$20,000,000. 

Project  63-e-4.  research  and  development 
test  plants  for  Project  Rover,  $10,000,000. 

Project  63-C-5,  modlflcatlons  and  addi- 
tions. CANEL.  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
$1,400,000. 

(f)  RkACTOS  DxVlXOFMKIfT. 

Project  63-f-l,  cafeteria.  Argon ne  National 
Laboratory,  Illinois,  $1,500,000. 

(g)  Physical  Reseabch. — 

Project  63-g-l,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$750,000. 

Project  63-g-2.  accelerator  Improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators, 
$800,000. 

Project  63-g-3,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois, 
$500,000. 

Project  63  g-4,  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
ditions and  modlflcatlons,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  New  York,  $2,250,000. 

(h)    Phtsical  Research. — 

Project  63-h-l,  low  level  radlochemlstry 
laboratory,  Hanford,  Washington,  $1,200,000. 

Project  63-h-2,  Inorganic  materials  lab- 
oratory, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
California,  $2,500,000. 

Project  63-h-3,  corporation  yard.  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory.  California,  $1,500,000. 

Project  63-h-4,  mathematics  and  computer 
building.  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illi- 
nois. $2,300,000. 

Project  63-h-5.  building  addition  for 
physics  and  mathematics,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  New  York,  $5,000,000. 

Project  63-h-6,  water  treatment  plant, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  New  York, 
$1,000,000. 

( 1 )     BlOLOGT  ANB  MEDICINE. 

Project  63-1-1,  biological  research  labora- 
tory additions.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, Tennessee.  $930,000. 


(J)    XSOTOKS  Detzlopmxnt. — 

Project  63-J-l,  isotopes  technology  labora- 
tory. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Ten- 
nessee. $390,000. 

Project  63-J-2.  marine  products  develop- 
ment Irradiator.  $600,000. 

Project  63->-3,  two  mobile  Irradiators, 
$700,000. 

(k)     COMMONITT. 

Project  63-k-l.  White  Rock  Elementary 
School,  Loe  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $600,000. 

Project  63-k-3,  real  estate  development. 
Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $600,000. 

Project  63-k-3.  additional  water  well,  Los 
Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $165,000. 

(1)    General  Plant  Projects. — $34,540,000. 

Sec.  102.  Limitations. — (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  (a),  (c),  (e),  and 
(g).  only  if  the  currently  estimated  cost  of 
that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  forth 
for  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  set  forth  In  subsections  101 
(b),  (d).  <f),  (h).  (1).  (J).  and  (k).  only  if 
the  currently  estimated  cost  of  that  project 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
the  estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project. 

(c)  The  Commls&lon  is  authorized  to  start 
a  project  vmder  subsection  101(1)  only  If  It 
is  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

1.  For  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  building  in- 
cluded in  such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  building  In- 
cluded in  such  a  project  shall  be  $100,000. 

3.  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  undertaken 
under  subsection  101(1)  shall  not  exceed  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that  subsection 
by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  Advances  Planning  and  Design. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  for  advance  planning,  con- 
struction design,  and  architectural  services, 
in  connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlssion  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
for  such  purposes. 

Sec.  104.  Restoration  or  Replacement. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  re- 
place plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  other- 
wise seriously  damaged,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commls&lon  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  cvirrently  or  otherwise  available  to  It 
for  such  purposes. 

Sic.  105.  Currently  Available  PcrNiw. — 
In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion by  section  101  of  this  Act,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  svuns  of 
money  as  may  be  currently  available  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Sec.  106.  S-UBSTmrnoN — Funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start  any 
other  new  project  for  which  an  estimate  was 
not  included  in  this  Act  if  it  be  a  substitute 
for  a  project  or  portion  of  a  project  author- 
ized in  subsections  101(a),  (b),  (c),and  (d) 
and  the  estimated  cost  thereof  Is  within  the 
limit  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which  sub- 
stitution is  to  be  made,  and  the  Commission 
certifies  that — 

(a)  the  project  is  essential  to  the  coounon 
defense  and  security; 

(b)  the  new  project  Is  required  by  changes 
in  weapon  ciiaracteristics  or  weapon  logistic 
operations;  and 

(c)  It  Is  unable  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  any  person,  including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to  fur- 
nish from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  facility 


the  product  or  services  to  be  provided  In  the 
new  project. 
Sec.  107.  Amendment  or  Prior  Year  Acts. — 

(a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  86-50  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  therefrom  the  figure  "$165,- 
400,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  •'»172.900,000". 

(b)  Section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  86-50  U 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  '"Project 
60-g-3,  transuranium  laboratory.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Tennessee.  $1,200,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  "Project  60-g-3, 
transuranium  processing  plant.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Tennessee.  $8,700,000". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  87-315  is 
amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  striking  there- 
from the  figure  "$3.000.000**  for  project 
6a-a-0.  additional  reactor  confinement.  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina,  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure  "$12,000,000";  (2)  by 
striking  therefrom  the  figure  "$7,500,000" 
for  project  62-0-1,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figiire  "$15,000,000"; 
(3)  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure  "$1,000.- 
000"  for  project  63-1-3.  controlled  environ- 
ment laboratory,  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory. New  York,  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$1,800,000";  and  (4)  by  striking 
therefrom  the  figure  "$700,000"  for  project 
62-1-4,  animal  bioradlological  laboratory. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  California, 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$980.- 
000'. 

(d)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  85-6©0  is 
amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
"$386,679,000"  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  "$436,879,000". 

Sac.  108.  Rescissions.— (a)  Public  Law 
86-50,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
rescinding  therefrom  authorization  for  a 
project,  except  for  fiinds  heretofore  obli- 
gated, as  follows : 

Project  60-e-14,  exi>erimental  low-temper- 
ature process  heat  reactor,  $4,000,000. 

(b)  Section  111  of  Public  Law  86-50  is 
rescinded. 

Sac.  106.  CoopxRATioiv  With  Tuwanxx 
Atomic  Energy  CoMMtTNrrr. — There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Elnergy  Commission,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  a61a(2)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the 
sum  of  $5,000,000,  In  addition  to  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  previously  authorized,  which  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  section  3  of  Public  Law  85-846.  providing 
for  cooperation  with  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community. 

Sec.  110.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor  Dem- 

0N3TRAT10H     PROGRAM. —  (a)      SeCtlon      111      Of 

Public  Law  85-162,  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  date  "June  80, 
1962"  In  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30, 
1963". 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  be  available.  In 
addition  to  the  funds  heretofore  authorized, 
for  carrying  out  the  Commission's  power 
reactor  demonstration  program  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  In 
sections  110  and  112  of  Public  Law  86-50. 

(c)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
the  Conunlssion  and  authcM-lzed  waivers  of 
the  Commission's  use  charges,  available  for 
the  third  rovmd  of  the  Commission's  power 
reactor  demonstration  program,  shall  also  be 
ayallable  to  the  Commission  for  use  In  a  sup- 
plemental program  of  third  round  coopera- 
tive arrangements  In  accordance  with  the 
criteria  heretofca-e  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  aa  Atomic  Energy  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsections  ill 

(b)  and  (f)  of  Public  Law  85-162.  Under 
any  such  arrangements  the  Commission  may 
furnish  funds  for  design  assistance  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  169  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  No  funds 
or  waiver  of  use  charges  made  available  by 
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this  section  shall  be  available  for  projects 
heretofore  approved  under  the  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program  or  for  other 
nuclear  power  projects  already  under  con- 
struction. 

(d)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  and  authorized  waivers  of 
the  Commission's  use  charges,  available  In 
support  of  unsolicited  proposals  from  the 
utility  Industry  to  construct  nuclear  power- 
plants,  shall  also  be  available  to  the  Com- 
mission for  use  in  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  any  person  or  persons  for  participation 
in  a  nuclear  recurtor  project  to  generate  elec- 
tricity, process  heat,  or  both.  Any  such  ar- 
rangement shall  be  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  for  the  third  round  of 
the  Commission's  power  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program.  Including  the  provisions  of 
section  111(b)  of  Public  Law  85-162:  Pro- 
tided,  however.  That  under  any  such  ar- 
rangement the  Commission  may  furnish 
funds  for  design  assistance  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Sec.  111.  Organic  Reactor  Project. —  (a) 
The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  any  person 
or  persons  for  participation  In  the  develop- 
ment, design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
an  organic  reactor  authorized  under  project 
63-e-3  of  section  101(e)  of  this  Act.  and  the 
utilization  of  the  steam  generated  by  the  re- 
actor plant.     Under  such  arrangements— 

(1)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  particlpatloti  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  Commission's  direction  of  the  project 
and  ownership  of  the  reactor; 

(2)  the  reactor  plant  may  be  constructed 
upon  a  site  provided  by  a  participating  party 
with  or  without  compensation; 

(3)  the  reactor  plant  shall  be  operated 
by,  or  under  contract  with,  the  Commission, 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  advisable  for  research  and 
development  purposes  and  for  such  addi- 
tional period  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Government.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  the  CocnmlsBlon  may  offer  the 
reactor  plant  and  its  appurtenances  for  sale 
to  a  participating  party  or  parties  at  a  price 
to  refiect  appropriate  depreciation,  but  not 
to  Include  construction  costs  assignable  to 
research  and  development,  or  the  Commis- 
sion may  dismantle  the  reactor  plant  and 
its   appurtenances; 

(4)  the  Commission  may  sell  steam  to  a 
participating  party  at  rates  based  upon  the 
present  cost  of,  or  the  projected  cost  of, 
comparable  steam  f^m  a  plant  using  con- 
ventional fuels  at  the  reactor  location;  and 

(5)  any  steam  sold  shall  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial, manufacturing,  or  other  commer- 
cial piuposes,  including  the  generation  of 
electric  power  for  use  by  a  participating 
party,  or  for  research  and  development  re- 
lated thereto,  but  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
generation  of  electric  power  for  sale  by  a 
participating  party.  The  participating  party 
or  parties  shall  provide  facllitiea  required  for 
such  utilization  of  the  steam  generated  by 
the  nuclear  plant. 

(b)  Before  the  Commission  enters  Into 
any  arrangement  or  amendment  thereto 
\mder  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  basis  for  the  arrangement 
or  amendment  thereto  which  the  Ccxnmis- 
sion  proposes  to  execute  (including  the  name 
of  the  proposed  participating  party  or  parties 
with  whom  the  arrangement  is  to  be  made, 
a  general  description  of  the  proposed  power- 
plant,  the  estimated  amount  of  cost  to  be 
Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  par- 
ticipating parties,  and  the  general  features 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  or  amendment) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  a  period  of  fcrty-five  days  shall  elapse 
while  Congress  is  In  session  (in  computing 
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such  forty-five  days,  there  shall  be  excluded 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  for  more 
than  three  da3rs) :  Provided,  tuncever.  That 
the  Joint  Committee,  after  having  received 
the  basis  for  a  proposed  arrangement  or 
amendment  thereto,  may  by  resolution  In 
writing  waive  the  conditions  of,  or  all  or  any 
portion  of,  such  forty-five  day  period:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  arrangement  or 
amendment  shall  be  entered  into  In  accord- 
ance with  the  basis  for  the  arrangement 
or  amendment  submitted  as  provided  here- 
in: And  prot'ufed  further.  That  no  basis  for 
arrangement  need  be  resubmitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  sole  reason  that 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  cost  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  Commission  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated cost  previously  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  by  not  more  than  fifteen  per 
centum. 

(c)  In  the  event  no  satisfactory  proposal 
for  a  cooperative  arrangement  is  received,  the 
Commission  may.  if  the  project  is  still 
deemed  desirable,  proceed  with  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  such  a  reactor 
plant  at  a  Conunlssion  installation.  The 
electric  energy  generated  shall  be  used  by 
the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  such  installation  and  the  provisions 
of  secUon  112  of  Public  Law  86-50  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with, 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  it  be  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr,  VAN  ZANDT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  now  that  the  committee 
will  offer  two  amendments  to  the  bill.  If 
that  be  the  case,  would  it  then  be  in  order 
for  me  to  offer  a  substitute  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  event  that  a 
member  of  the  committee  offers  an 
amendment,  a  substitute  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Would  that  apply 
if  the  committee  offers  two  amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  members  of 
the  committee  can  offer  only  one  amend- 
ment at  a  time.  Of  course,  a  substitute 
would  be  in  order  in  either  case  or  to 
either  amendment,  or  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

C<Mnmittee  amendment:   On  page  1.  line 

7,  strike  out  "$160,415,000"  and  insert  "$169,- 
415,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line 
2.  strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert  "$9,- 
000,000". 

Tbe  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  Clerk's  desk 
which  I  offer  In  behalf  of  the  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  On 
page  15,  after  line  5,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sbc.  112.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  arrangements  with  non-Federal 
entitles  In  accordance  with  the  basis  for 
arrangements  described  in  Program  Justifi- 
cation Data  No.  63-1000,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  electric  energy  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  at  the  Hanford 
New  Production  Reactor  and  under  any  such 
arrangements  energy  produced  shall  be  de- 
livered and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
the  basis  for  arrangements  described  In  said 
Program  Justification  Data  No.  63-1000:  Pro- 
vided. That  all  expenses  of  modifications  of 
the  Hanford  New  Production  Reactor  made 
at  the  request  of  the  non-Federal  entities, 
and  all  expenses  of  constructing  and  oper- 
ating such  electric  energy  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  shall  be  borne  by  the 
non-Federal  entitles." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
in  order  at  this  time  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  imUl  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  on  his  amendment. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  time  I  take  to 
explain  an  amendment  which  has  been 
rather  thoroughly  explained  heretofore 
in  this  debate  shall  be  taken  in  the  in- 
terest of  clearing  up  any  questions  that 
anyone  has  about  this  ameudment.  I 
wish  to  say.  although  I  present  the 
amendment,  which  has  just  been  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  by  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  in  complete  accord 
personally  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment.  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly because  of  at  least  three 
reasons. 

As  I  make  this  statement.  I  wish  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  supported 
the  prc^Josal  last  year.  The  proposal  was 
defeated.  I  support  the  proposal  this 
year,  and  I  like  it  even  better  than  the 
one  of  last  year.  If  for  any  reason  this 
matter  should  come  back  during  my 
term  of  office  for  another  authorization 
by  the  Congress,  at  that  time  I  would  be 
inclined  to  oppose  any  further  amend- 
ments which  would  change  the  liability 
that  this  amendment  provides. 

I  support  the  amendment,  first,  be- 
cause it  would  authorize  to  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  a  program  which  I  believe  is  a 
true  instance  of  conservation.  It  would 
put  to  use  steam  which  has  a  potential 
of  producing  over  800,000  kilowatts  per 
hour  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  well-endowed 
nation.  We  have  many  resource  val- 
ues. But  we  cannot  be  profligate  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  afford  to  fail  to 
ixe  a  natural  resource  such  as  this.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  finest  in- 
stances of  a  conservation  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  we  could  think  of.  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  when 
the  new  production  reactor  was  author- 
toed,  but  as  I  read  the  Record,  if  I  had 
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been  a  member  of  the  committee  or  if  I 
had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  at 
any  time  since  then,  I  would  have  most 
certainly  supported  the  program.  It 
will  be  a  most  importan.  part  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  have  placed  us  first  in  our 
struggle  with  our  opposition  as  far  as  the 
use  of  nuclear  energy  in  weapons  is 
concerned. 

This  facility  is  absolutely  needed  for 
our  national  security.  Now  that  we  have 
it,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  at  least  $195.2 
million.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  make  use  of  the  byproduct  it  af- 
fords and  help  return  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  at  least  a  part  and  maybe  all 
of  the  cost  of  the  reactor. 

Second.  I  support  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  authorize  at  least  a  par- 
tial if  no^  a  complete  return  of  the  cost 
of  the  new  production  reactor  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  This  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  operation  of  the  new  production 
reactor  in  such  a  manner — and  I  now 
talk  about  the  single-purpose  operation 
that  might  develop  if  we  should  discon- 
tinue the  production  of  plutonium.  the 
situation  to  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  referred,  that  if  our  other 
Plutonium  facilities  which  are  single- 
purpose  facilities  were  shut  down,  then 
with  a  dual-purpose  facility  such  as  the 
new  production  reactor  we  could  get 
back  into  the  production  of  plutonium 
in  a  very,  very  few  days.  This,  to  me,  is 
a  very  necessary  part  of  our  defense 
complex,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  jeop- 
ardize our  national  security  by  not  taking 
advantage  of  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  public  power  and 
private  power.  I  think  my  position  is 
well  known  in  this  body  on  that  contro- 
versy. My  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen!,  has  made  a 
statement  of  his  position  on  this  legisla- 
tion. We  have  secured  an  operating 
agreement  as  between  public  power  and 
private  power  groups  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  To  me  this  is  a  record 
of  what  can  be  done  in  a  cooperative 
effort.  Private  power  interests  produce 
over  85  percent  of  the  electric  power  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me 
on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  present  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11974  which  has  been  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  have 
stated,  is  to  specifically  authorize  cer- 
tain arrangements  under  which  a  group 
of  16  utilities  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton— the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System — would  construct  and  oper- 
ate electric  generating  facilities  at  their 
own  expense  at  the  Hanford  new  pro- 
duction reactor.  The  amendment 
neither  calls  for  nor  contemplates  any 
Federal  expenditure. 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
112  to  the  AEC  fiscal  year  1963  authori- 
zation bill— H.R.  11974. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
given  specific  authorization  "to  enter 
into  arrangements  with  non-Federal  en- 


tities in  accordance  with  the  basis  for 
arrangements  described  in  Program  Jus- 
tification Data  No.  63-1000  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  electric  en- 
ergy and  transmission  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor." 

This  method  of  authorizing  complex 
contractual  arrangements  by  reference 
to  "program  justification  data"  is  a 
standard  form  of  authorization  followed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past.  These  data  were  de- 
veloped by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  cooperation  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

Under  the  proposed  arrangements, 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  would  build  and  operate  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  at  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor,  on  13  acres  of  land 
leased  from  the  AEC.  All  costs  of  con- 
structing and  operating  the  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  will  be  paid  for  by 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem. Any  modifications  in  the  new  pro- 
duction reactor  itself,  which  are  re- 
quested by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  and  approved  by  the 
Commission,  will  likewise  be  paid  for 
by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System. 

Although  it  is  clear  from  the  pro- 
gram justification  data  that  all  reac- 
tor modification  expenses  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  constructing  and  operating  the 
electric  generating  facilities  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  without  any  Federal  ex- 
penditures, it  was  thought  desirable  to 
specifically  spell  out  this  requirement 
in  the  law.  This  requirement  is  found 
in  the  first  proviso  to  the  amendment. 

The  Commission  would,  in  return,  de- 
liver any  steam  energy  in  excess  of  its 
needs,  and  produced  incident  to  the 
operation  of  the  new  production  reac- 
tor, to  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System.  Fixed  payments  will  be 
made  by  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  to  the  Commission  for  such 
steam,  regardless  of  quantity  or  quality 
delivered.  These  payments  could  range 
up  to  $125  million  depending  upon  the 
period  of  dual-purpose  operation. 

If  Plutonium  production  ceases.  AEC 
will  lease  the  new  production  reactor 
to  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
steam  energy. 

The  amendment  further  provides: 

Energy  produced  shall  be  delivered  and 
disposed  of  In  accordance  with  the  basis  for 
arrangements  described  In  said  Program 
Justlflcation  Data  No.  63-1000. 

Under  these  arrangements,  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  will 
issue  revenue  bonds  to  obtain  funds  to 
build  the  project.  The  output  of  the  new 
production  reactor  plant  will  be  sold  and 
delivered  to  the  participating  utilities  at 
Vantage.  Wash.  The  participating  utili- 
ties may  include  publicly  and  privately 
owned  utilities,  but  all  are  Initially  cus- 
tomers of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. Each  participating  utility  will 
purchase  a  fractional  share  of  the  Han- 
ford output  for  which  it  will  agree  to 
pay  the  same  fractional   share  of  the 


total  annual  costs  of  operating  the  gen- 
erating facilities  and  amortizing  the 
capital  investment. 

The  participating  utilities,  as  a  group, 
will  jointly  deliver  into  the  BPA  system 
at  Vantage  their  respective  shares  of 
the  output  of  the  new  production  reactor 
generation.  In  exchange,  Bonneville 
will  make  energy  and  capacity  available 
to  each  participating  utility  under  the 
terms  of  its  power  sales  contract  with 
BPA.  The  amount  of  power  which  BPA 
will  make  available  to  such  utUlties  will 
be  an  amount  equal  in  value,  under  the 
current  BPA  rate,  to  the  utilities"  share 
of  the  annual  costs  of  operating  the 
electric  generating  facilities  and  amor- 
tizing the  capital  investment. 

The  Chjvemment  may  acquire  the 
project  first,  prior  to  the  time  when  all 
bonds  and  other  obligations  have  been 
paid  by  assuming  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  such  obligations;  or  second,  upon 
the  termination  of  the  agreement.  In 
either  event,  prior  congressional  authori- 
zation would  be  required.  Moreover,  un- 
der the  final  proviso  of  the  further 
amendment,  this  authorization  would  be 
subject  to  contracts  then  In  existence, 
and  participating  utilities  would  be  as- 
sured a  continuation  of  their  power  sup- 
ply as  though  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  were  still  owner  of  the 
generating  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  background  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  sincerely  believe  that  these  ar- 
rangements are  sound  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

Under  these  arrangements  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stands  to  receive  up  to 
$125  million  from  the  sale  of  wasted 
steam. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  be  able  to  firm  up  wasted  secondary 
electric  energy  and  jxjwer  capacity.  The 
effect  of  this  increased  efBciency  on  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  will  surely 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  As  I  see  it.  this  proposal  is  sound 
on  every  count  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  support  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aspinall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  simply  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  that 
in  my  opinion  all  of  the  procedures  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  position  of  members  of 
a  comjnittee  on  a  proposal  have  been 
used  in  this  particular  instance.  Our 
chairman,  who  has  been  so  effective  in 
his  work  as  chairman  of  our  committee, 
certainly  has  been  fair  in  seeing  to  it  that 
all  of  the  parties  Interested  in  this  matter 
have  had  a  chance  to  be  represented  be- 
fore the  committee. 

I  trust  that  in  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion, security,  and  economy  that  the 
Committee  may  go  along  with  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Aspin/ll]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Svibstltute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vaw 
Z.ufDT  for  tae  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspinall:  On  page  16,  after  line  5.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"See.  112.  The  Ccmimisslon  la  not  autbor- 
l2:ed  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  electric  gen- 
erating and  tranamlsslon  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor." 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
substitute  aooendment  provides  that  the 
Commission  is  not  auUiorized  to  enter 
into  any  ariangements  for  the  construc- 
tion or  ope  "ation  of  electric  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  at  the  Han- 
ford new  pi-oductlon  reactor. 

This  is  i^ractically  Identical  to  my 
amendment  of  last  year,  and  I  hope  that 
the  House  « ill  take  the  same  tuition,  and 
by  the  same  overwhelming  majority  as 
it  did  last  year. 

Last  year  I  stated  10  compelling 
reasons  to  uphold  my  amendment: 

Fii'st.  It  would  not  advance  nuclear 
power  techiu)logy. 

Second.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  intent,  and  specific  language  of 
section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954. 

Third.  It  would  violate  assurances 
given  to  Congress  In  1958  when  the  new 
production  reactor  was  authorized. 

Fourth.  It  would  not.  as  is  alleged, 
aid  national  defezise. 

Fifth.  It  is  not  needed  to  meet  the 
power  requirements  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Sixth.  It  would  be  used  to  attract  in- 
dustry from  other  regions. 

Seventh.  It  would  also  be  used  to  jus- 
tify the  construction  of  transmission 
lines  leadinj{  to  a  gigantic  Federal  elec- 
tric power  grid. 

Eighth.  I^  would  not  produce  power 
economically. 

Ninth.  It  would  not  enhance  interna- 
tional prestige. 

Tenth.  It  would  constitute  a  precedent 
for  the  further  encroachment  of  Gov- 
ernment in  private  business. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  list  the 
six  additional  arguments  against  this 
year's  proposal. 

First.  Tho  basic  issues  aie  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Second.  The  pro]?osed  scheme  has  se- 
rious defects. 

Third.  The  BPA  is  the  real  party  in 
interest 

Fourth.  The  capacity  of  BPA  to  as- 
sume these  risks  is  doubtful. 

Fifth.  The  generation  of  commercial 
power  from  this  Government-owned  re- 
actor would  create  dangerous  precedents. 

Sixth.  Congress  needs  more  time  to 
study  this  proposal,  including  review  by 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  BonnevJle  Power  Administration. 

May  I  say  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time,  here  are  2  contracts 
of  approximately  90  pages  in  the  2  con- 
tracts. This  afternoon  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  being  asked  to  place 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  90  pages  of 
highly  technical  contracts.  I  doubt 
whether  any  Member  of  this  body  has 


sufQcient  information  to  intelligently  ap- 
proach or  approve  these  contracts. 

Then  the  subject  of  public  versus  pri- 
vate power  has  entered  into  the  matter. 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  here  is  a  letter  from 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager  and 
champion  of  public  power.  Here  is  an- 
other letter  from  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  Ukewise  a  champion 
of  public  power,  who  are  supporting 
construction  of  these  generating  faciU- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
join  with  me.  as  they  did  last  year,  in 
opposing  construction  of  generating 
facilities  at  the  Hanford  new  production 
reactor. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pillion  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
nan  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House, 
with  the  reoonunendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  strickeu  out. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
amendment  we  are  obligating  this  Nation 
by  contract  to  what  I  believe  will  amount 
to  somewhere  between  $200  and  $400 
million.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  what  we  are  do- 
ing. We  ought  to  consider  seriously 
what  our  fiscal  situation  is. 

As  you  know,  the  deficit  for  this  year 
is  $7.3  billion,  the  deficit  for  1963.  esti- 
mated conservatively,  will  run  some- 
where between  $10  billion  and  $15 
billion. 

Yet  we  continue  to  run  large  inter- 
national deficits.  We  have  less  than  $5 
billion  to  take  care  of  $23  billion  of  obli- 
gations held  by  foreigners. 

One  little  country  in  Europe  could 
force  us  into  a  fiscal  crisis.  If  Switzer- 
land alone  were  to  demand  gold  for  her 
U.S.  dollars  and  other  holdings,  the 
United  States  could  not  meet  its  obliga- 
tions and  we  would  be  forced  to  devalue 
our  dollar. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  read  an  article  by  Constantine  Brown 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  a  few 
days  ago.  Here  is  what  the  Swiss  bank- 
ers think  of  the  fiscal  management  of 
the  United  States.  And.  as  you  know, 
the  Swiss  bankers  are  the  most  able  in- 
ternational students  of  finance.  Here  is 
what  the  Swiss  bankers  think  of  the 
United  States  and  our  fiscal  manage- 
ment: 

Tbe  core  of  your  troubles  is  the  frenzied 
public  expenditures  and  your  inability  to 
come  near  to  balancing  your  budget. 
Frankly,  your  governments  have  acted  in 
the  past  and  are  acting  now  like  the  pro- 
verbial improvident  sailor  who  throws  his 
money  away  without  regard  for  the  morrow. 
You  have  a  deficit  of  97  bUUon  thU  year. 
Our  estimates  are  that  unless  the  Washington 
administration  puts  a  stronger  brake  on  ex- 
penditures, both  domestic  and  foreign,  your 
next  year's  deficit  will  be  at  least  aa  large. 
If  not  larger. 

I  believe  that  unless  you  trim  your  sails 
considerably  In  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
penditures, you  are  facing  the  most  serious 
crisis  In  your  existence.  And  should  this 
occxir,  you  will  drag  us  down  with  you.  de- 
spite our  present  efforts  to  help  you  and  at 
the  same  time  take  our  precautions  to  meet 
what  may  be  an  economic  hurricane. 

I  suggest  that  we  give  thought  to  this 
possibility. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  Pillion]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  atomic  en- 
ergy bill  before  us  today  which  has  many 
items  in  it  unrelated  to  the  Hanford 
reactor  amendment.  There  are  items  in 
it  that  have  as  their  purpose  the  improv- 
ing of  our  weapon  facilities,  experiments 
with  nuclear  weapons,  and  various  other 
items,  and  I  ask  that  the  preferential 
motion.  Mr.  Chairman,  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Aspinall]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmzb  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Strike 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  and 
add  the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That 
the  Commission  shall  not  conclixde  any  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  steam  to  a  non-Federal 
entity  unless  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  entity  has  first  offered  50  per 
centum  participation  In  the  arrangements 
described  in  Program  Justification  Data  No. 
63-1000  to  privately  owned  organizations  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis:  And  provided, 
further.  That  no  Federal  agency  may  acquire 
the  generating  facilities  from  the  non-Fed- 
eral entity  without  prior  congressional  au- 
thorization and  in  the  event  of  such  author- 
ization the  generating  facilities  shall  be 
acquired  subject  to  contracts  then  In  ex- 
istence for  disposition  of  the  electrical  energy 
produced  by  the  facilities." 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Yotjngeb]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Van  Zandt  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us 
today  is  clear.  Shall  we  permit  two 
agencies  of  Government,  by  administra- 
tive action,  to  circumvent  the  will  of 
Congress  as  expressed  last  year  in  foui- 
decisive  votes  by  this  House? 

These  agencies,  by  questionable  in- 
terpretation of  existing  laws,  claim  they 
have  the  legal  authority  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  a  non-Federal  agency 
to  achieve  the  same  ends  contemplated 
last  year  in  the  legislation  so  emphati- 
cally rejected  by  this  House.  That  such 
is  the  objective  is  admitted  by  the  non- 
Federal  agency  involved,  in  its  letter  of 
November  28, 1961  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
CommLssion  wherein  it  was  stated: 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  that  the  installation 
of  electrical  power  production  facilities  at 
the  new  production  reactor  by  a  non -Federal 
agency  .shall  accomplish  the  objectives  en- 
visaged by  AEC  and  BPA  In  support  of  tJhe 
legislation  for  Federal  construction  of  these 
facilities. 
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The  proponents  of  this  scheme  want 
to  obtain  by  a  cellar-door  approach  what 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  through  the 
front  door  of  Congress  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  taxpayers  pick  up  the 
check,  while  all  the  time  telling  us  it  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  true  under  any  realistic  and 
proper  method  of  cost  analysis.  Ac- 
tually it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  much 
more  than  was  estimated  for  Federal 
construction,  because  the  cost  of  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford  has  in- 
creased In  cost  by  $50  million,  due  in 
large  part,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  con- 
vertibility feature.  The  power  plant  cost 
has  also  increased.  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  proposes  to  issue 
$130  million  in  bonds  to  finance  the  plant 
that  was  estimated  to  cost  $95  million 
last  year. 

You  may  ask.  How  is  it  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  anything  if  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  is  going 
to  build  the  plant?  It  is  all  very  simple. 
The  nonflrm  power  to  be  produced  by 
the  new  production  reactor — and  it  will 
be  nonfiirm  as  no  one  knows  how  reliable 
the  reactor  will  be;  it  is  now  estimated 
that  there  will  be  14  unscheduled  out- 
ages a  year  and  it  could  be  many  more — 
is  to  be  delivered  by  Bonneville  who  in 
turn  is  to  furnish  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  participating  util- 
ities with  firm  power  equivalent  under 
Bonneville's  rate  schedules  to  the  annual 
operating  and  capital  cost  of  the  Han- 
ford generating  plant.  Under  this 
scheme,  it  does  not  matter  how  high  the 
cost  goes,  nor  whether  the  Hanford 
plant  generates  power  or  not.  Bonne- 
ville and  the  taxpayers  will  be  holding 
the  bag.  Under  any  reasonable  and 
proper  cost  analysis,  the  pKJwer  from  the 
Hanford  generating  plant  will  cost  from 
two  to  three  times  the  Bonneville  rate 
for  firm  power.  To  the  extent  that  aU 
proper  costs  are  not  charged  to  the  Han- 
ford power  production,  they  represent  a 
hidden  subsidy  to  the  power  users. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have  al- 
ready furnished  over  $1  '2  billion  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  low-priced  power  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  high  time  the 
people  of  that  region  began  to  be  respon- 
sible for  their  own  future  power  supply, 
as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

Another  aspect  of  this  Hanford  pro- 
posal that  does  not  make  sense  is  that 
a  large  part  of  the  Hanford  power  cannot 
be  utilized  unless  an  equivalent  amount 
of  hydropower  is  wasted.  This  stems 
from  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  year 
the  streamflows  on  the  Columbia  River 
are  such  that  during  5  or  more  months 
of  the  year  there  is  sufficient  hydroelec- 
tric powerplant  capacity  to  produce  up  to 
3  V2  million  kilowatts  or  more  of  power  in 
excess  of  estimated  loads.  Some  years 
this  wasted  hydropower  is  around  10  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  or  nearly  twice  the 
total  estimated  annual  output  of  the 
proposed  Hanford  powerplant. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  construct 
the  Hanford  generating  plant  to  op>erate 
at  its  maximum  capacity  every  month  of 
the  year,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  the  power  generated  would  replace 


hydroelectric  p>ower.  If  the  Hanford 
generating  plant  was  shut  down  in  these 
high  streamfiow  months,  then  Bonneville 
would  be  giving  continuous  firm  power 
without  any  exchange  power  in  return. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  destroy  the 
figment  of  exchange  contained  in  the 
proposed  contract. 

You  may  ask  why,  now  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  ruled  that  AEC  does 
not  have  authority  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
posal, "why  is  this  amendment  neces- 
sary." I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make 
it  clear  for  all  time,  by  the  legislative 
history  made  here  today,  that  Federal 
agencies  cannot  achieve  by  contractual 
procedures  what  Congress  has  si>ecifi- 
cally  refused  to  authorize  directly.  If 
we  do  not  make  it  clear  today,  there  will 
be  other  Federal  agencies  trying,  in  the 
future,  to  make  an  end  run  around  Con- 
gress through  this  contract  procedure. 

I  hope  each  of  you  who  voted  against 
the  Hanford  generating  plant  last  year 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment that  puts  these  Federal  agencies  on 
notice  that  Congress  is  not  going  to  per- 
mit its  action  to  be  circumvented  by  un- 
authorized administrative  action.  I 
think  the  record  amply  justifies  a  vote 
for  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pil- 
lion 1  is  truly  interested  in  the  financial 
coundition  of  this  coimtry,  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  give  due  consideration 
to  the  Aspinall  amendment  and  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  proposed. 
It  does  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  recoup  some  money  from  its 
investment  in  these  expensive  plutonium 
production  facilities,  and  it  offers  this 
opportunity  without  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  It 
offers  such  opportunity  under  circum- 
stances whereby  the  risk  is  shifted  actu- 
ally to  the  Bonneville  power  users. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  total  of  $131 
million  involved.  If  Bonneville  raises 
its  rates  by  1  mill  only,  it  will  collect 
an  additional  $28.5  million  a  year.  So 
they  need  only  be  raised  by  1  mill  for  a 
period  of  5  years  in  order  to  pay  back 
more  than  this  total  investment.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  fairly  good  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  specific 
amendment  I  offer,  I  offer  it  for  two 
purposes:  One,  for  fairness.  Two,  for 
technical  reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness,  I  believe 
that  the  private  utilities  of  this  Pacific 
Northwest  area  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
and  take  up  one-half  of  the  power  that 
this  promises,  if  they  assume  one-half 
of  the  obligations  that  are  involved.  The 
amendment  requires  this :  It  requires  the 
private  utilities  and  the  public  utilities  to 
come  in  promptly  at  the  beginning  and 
assume  the  same  liability  as  anyone  else. 
Second,  my  amendment  provides  that 
should  for  any  reason  the  plant  be  re- 
captured or  captured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, it  can  be  done  only  by  congres- 
sional authorization  under  arrangements 
by  which  the  obligations  to  the  various 
public  and  private  utilities  involved 
would  be  honored. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  included  this  in  the 
amendment  so  that  there  woiild  be  no 
technical  interference  with  the  market- 
ability of  the  bonds  either  for  this  par- 
ticular project  or  any  other  revenue 
bonds  that  the  participating  public  and 
private  utilities  would  want  to  issue  for 
any  other  additions  to  their  power  gen- 
erating facilities. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  that  this  amendment  has 
been  thoroughly  gone  into  in  the  com- 
mittee. As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  I  am  sulvised  that  I  have 
the  authority  as  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
feeler  was  sent  out  to  private  utilities  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
area  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would 
care  to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  if 
they  were  to  receive  50  percent  of  the 
power  so  generated  at  Hanford,  and  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  they  had  no  takers? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  two  answers  to  that  question. 
The  first  answer  is  the  answer  given  to 
Mr.  Hurd  of  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  by  these  utilities 
who  said  they  had  not  had  time  to  look 
into  this  deal  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  know  and  commit  themselves  as  of 
the  present  time. 

The  second  answer  was  given  to  me 
personally  by  four  of  the  presidents  of 
these  private  utilities  involved  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  the  minority  whip's 
room  outside  this  Chamber  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  who  stated  that  should 
these  amendments  which  I  have  pro- 
posed be  adopted,  they  would  have  no 
other  recourse  but  to  go  in  and  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  take 
50  percent  of  it  because  it  was  a  good 
deal. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  another  inter- 
pretation of  that  conversation.  They 
would  have  no  other  recourse  but  to  do 
it  against  their  own  will.  That  is  what 
they  said,  in  effect. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No;  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  business  Judgment 
as  to  what  was  best  for  their  own  private 
companies  and  the  investors  therein. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  knows  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  attended  that  con- 
ference and  I  would  certainly  have  to 
disagree  with  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation of  that  conversation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Then  may  I  remind 
the  gentleman  that  there  was  one  fur- 
ther technicality  spoken  of  and  that  was 
the  matter  of  the  BPA  preferences. 
They  thought  that  we  might  specifically 
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in  such  an  amendment  take  away  the 
BPA  preferences  on  the  exchange  power. 
But  as  It  turns  out  the  BPA  preferences 
apply  only  to  marketed  power  and  not 
to  exchange  power,  so  there  was  not  the 
necessity  to  place  that  provision  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Hosmer  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  ap- 
proval to  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall].  This  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  explored.  The  Hos- 
mer amendment  is  necessary  to  the 
Aspinall  amendment  In  order  that  the 
issue  may  be  clearly  presented  to  the 
House.  I  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Aspinall 
when  I  say  that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
I  am  authorized  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  comm-ttee  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. It  brngs  out  exactly  the  issue. 
In  the  event  the  Aspinall  amendment 
passes  it  protects  the  private  power 
people  and  i)rovides  nondiscriminatory 
access  to  50  percent  of  the  power.  It 
protects  their  contract  in  the  event  there 
should  be  a  change  at  some  later  time 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  generating  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Hosmer 
amendment  l)e  approved. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Hosmer  amend- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  committee  for 
purely  sweetening  purposes.  It  is  de- 
signed to  gather  a  few  votes  in  support 
of  the  project.  As  pointed  out  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks  this  is  the 
same  issue  we  had  before  us  last  year 
which  the  House  by  a  very  substantial 
vote  turned  down.  The  same  issues  are 
involved,  as  is  the  question  of  public 
versus  private  power. 

I  hope  that  when  the  House  votes  on 
this  amendmrnt  they  keep  in  mind  that 
the  next  vot<'  will  be  on  my  substitute 
which  will  very  definitely  write  into  the 
bill  a  prohibition  against  our  Govern- 
ment enterin?  into  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment such  a^  we  have  before  us  today. 
In  the  event  the  substitute  amendment 
is  adopted  then,  of  course,  we  will  vote 
on  the  bill  ard  that  means  that  we  will 
have  prohibited  at  least  for  another 
year  this  controversial  project. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hosmer  amendment  and 
also  the  Aspinall  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
ZandtI.  ThL«;  is  certainly  not  the  same 
issue  that  wris  voted  on  in  the  House 
last  year.  The  project  voted  on  last 
year  was  the  construction  of  a  generat- 
ing facility  with  appropriated  funds.  $95 
million,  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  project  now  under  con- 
sideration is  to  be  privately  financed 
calling  for  not  one  dime  of  Federal  funds. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pillion  1;  thet  is,  fiscal  responsibility. 
If  the  Membei-s  of  the  House  want  to  be 
fiscally  responsible  in  this  situation  they 
should  be  impelled  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee position.  AU  the  funds  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pillion]  refeiTcd  which  would  go  into 


the  building  of  the  new  production  re- 
actor will  go  into  the  building  of  the 
reactor  regardless  what  we  do  on  any 
of  the  amendments  this  afternoon.  But 
we  have  a  chance  to  recoup  for  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  upward 
of  $130  million  if  we  support  the  position 
of  the  committee. 

Not  one  dime  will  be  saved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  reactor  if  we  reject  the 
Hosmer  and  Aspinall  amendments,  but 
we  can  bring  back  into  the  Treasury  a 
total  of  $130  million  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  contract  between  Bonneville,  the 
AEC  and  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible this  afternoon  and  cast  a  vote 
in  the  Interest  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
support  the  Hosmer  amendment,  reject 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt],  and 
then  support  the  Aspinall  amendment. 
Then  you  will  be  fiscally  responsible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Aspinall  amendment  and  the  Hosmer 
amendment  to  the  Aspinall  amendment, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Van  Zandt  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  approval  of  the  Aspi- 
nall amendment  will  permit  taxpayers 
to  realize  revenue  from  a  waste  by- 
product. A  vote  for  the  amendment  Is  a 
vote  for  economy  and  for  conservation. 

The  proposal  of  the  local  agencies  in 
the  State  of  Washington  finance,  con- 
struct, and  operate  electric  generating 
facilities  at  the  AEC's  new  plutonium 
production  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
Is  the  only  available  means  of  recovering 
the  Federal  Government's  Investment  In 
the  convertibility  features  of  this  reactor. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  passed,  more 
than  $25  million  of  taxpayers'  money  will 
go  down  the  drain,  and  income  of  up  to 
$125  million  which  would  go  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  be  lost. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  ex- 
penditure of  $25  million  on  making  this 
reactor  convertible.  The  amendment 
approved  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  allow  us  to  put  this 
investment  to  work  earning  dollars  for 
the  taxpayers.  If  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated, we  will  have  thrown  away  this 
entire  amount. 

Heat  Is  a  waste  byproduct  of  the  Han- 
ford reactor.  We  can  dissipate  It  Into 
the  Columbia  River  or  we  can  put  it  to 
practical  use  and  produce  new  revenue. 
Fiscal  responsibility  dictates  that  we  fol- 
low the  thrifty  course  of  action  by  in- 
suring that  the  Federal  Government 
gains  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
Hanford  reactor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  50  years 
the  Congress  has  created  and  fostered 
the  concept  that  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources should  be  based  upon  compre- 
hensive development  through  multiple- 
purpose  projects. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  there  are  located  throughout 
the  coimtry  today  Federal  dams  which 
perform  not  one  but  many  functions,  in- 


cluding fiood  control,  irrigation,  power 
production,  water  supply  and  recreation. 

Similarly,  our  national  forests  provide 
a  source  of  lumloer,  preserve  our  water- 
sheds, prevent  erosion,  and  serve  as  play- 
grounds of  millions  of  Americans. 

Our  land-use  policies  follow  this  same 
pattern  with  conflicting  uses  adjusted 
to  insure  the  maximum  overall  benefit 
to  the  public. 

This  Is  the  conservation  philosophy 
exampllfled  by  the  work  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  carried  on  by 
many  who  followed.  It  is  a  policy  of 
thrift,  and  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  most  value  is  realized  for  every  ex- 
p>enditure  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 

Application  of  the  doctrine  of  com- 
prehensive development  and  multiple- 
purpose  use  has  meant  important  sav- 
ings to  every  citizen.  What  we  are  asked 
to  do  here  today  is  reaffirm  our  support 
of  this  principle. 

The  Hanford  reactor  can  provide  us 
with  both  plutonium  and  electricity. 
Neither  operation  will  hinder  the  other. 
They  are  complementary.  It  would  be 
a  ridiculous  squandering  of  taxpayer's 
money  to  thwart  multiple-purpose  use  of 
this  facility  and  thus  waste  a  $25  million 
investment  while  simultaneously  elimi- 
nating an  opportunity  to  gain  up  to  $125 
million  in  new  Federal  revenues.  If  a 
business  firm  made  such  a  decision,  its 
stockholders  would  be  out  looking  for 
new  management. 

Some  opponents  of  this  proposal  have 
endeavored  to  create  the  impression  that 
this  Is  the  same  plan  which  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  proposal 
before  us  now  is  completely  different. 

No  Federal  funds  are  required. 

No  Federal  ownership  or  operating  re- 
sponsibilities are  Involved. 

No  risks  to  the  taxpayers  are  created. 

Local  agencies  will  finance  all  of  the 
power  facilities  at  Hanford  through  rev- 
enue bonds  sold  on  the  private  money 
market.  They  will  construct  and  operate 
the  powei-plant.  Any  unanticipated  ex- 
penses will  be  borne  by  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  through  their  power  rates. 

In  short,  this  proposal  represents  a 
plan  by  local  interests  who  seek  through 
their  own  initiative  to  set  up  a  business 
proposition  whereby  they  will  pay  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  opportunity 
to  create  a  marketable  commodity  from 
a  waste  product. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  know  that  lobbyists 
from  the  private  power  Industry  have 
talked  against  this  proposal  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  But  the  amendment  vmder 
discussion  today  provides  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  power  produced  at 
Hanford  will  be  offered  to  privately 
owned  organizations.  As  one  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  puts  it,  "This  is  al- 
most like  a  gift  from  Heaven."  This 
Ewwer  will  be  available  under  long-term 
contracts. 

There  has  also  been  talk  that  this  pro- 
posal will  hurt  the  coal  Industry.  This  Is 
not  the  case.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  coal  resources.  If  I  thought  that  the 
plan  we  are  debating  would  harm  our 
coal  Industry,  I  would  not  be  for  it. 
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In  my  State  of  Washington,  the  pubhc 
utility  districts  of  Kittitas  and  Grant 
Counties  are  developing  plans  for  con- 
struction of  a  coal-fired  steamplant  near 
Cle  Elum,  Wash.  Construction  of  this 
plant  will  have  a  significant  economic 
impact  on  the  area  in  terms  of  added  em- 
ployment in  the  existing  coalfields,  in- 
creased taxes  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  creation  of  a  new  source  of 
power. 

The  public  utility  district  plan  is  in  no 
way  competitive  with  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect. Both  plants  are  required.  Load 
growth  in  the  Northwest  is  increasing  by 
400,000  kilowatts  every  year.  Loads  are 
doubling  every  10  years.  Capacity  of  the 
Hanford  plant  will  be  absorbed  within 
2  years,  perhaps  faster,  as  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abundance  of  low -cost 
power  creates  new  demand  for  electricity. 
As  a  publication  in  oiu:  region  pointed 
out  recently: 

Over  the  long  pull,  both  plants  will  be 
needed  because  electric  power  is  like  love — 
nobody  ever  gets  quite  enough. 

Power  from  the  Hanford  project  will 
blend  with  presently  imsalable  peaking 
capacity  available  through  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  thus  creat- 
ing an  additional  block  of  up  to  975,000 
kilowatts  of  firm  power  for  the  region. 
According  to  the  July  13,  1962,  issue  of 
the  Oregonian,  a  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Portland.  Oreg.,  the  Cle  Elum 
plant  will  be  integrated  with  other 
sources  of  secondary  power.  The  Ore- 
gonian reported  that — 

Generation  from  the  Cle  Elum  plant  will 
be  used  specifically  to  firm  up  secondary 
power  from  Priest  Rapids  and  Wanapum 
Dams,  the  latter  stiU  under  construction. 
This  is  power  that  is  surplus  and  for  the 
most  part  unsalable  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Thus,  these  two  plants  are  comple- 
mentary, each  making  use  of  currently 
unusable  hydro  capacity  and  energy. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  gen- 
erating facilities  at  Hanford^ will  not 
adversely  afifect  coal  production  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

No  coal  from  the  East  is  imported 
into  the  Northwest  for  thermal  genera- 
tion in  the  Northwest,  which  is  depend- 
ent upon  hydropower  for  nearly  100  per- 
cent of  its  electricity.  Not  a  single 
miner  in  West  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania 
will  lose  a  job  because  of  the  Hanford 
project.  And  not  a  solitary  mine  will 
be  opened  or  expanded  by  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  today. 

If  the  coal  industiy  is  afraid  of  the 
competition  it  alleges  is  offered  by  pwwer 
produced  via  nuclear  reactors,  why  pick 
on  Hanford?  This  logic  would  suggest 
that  private  industry  get  out  of  the 
atomic  powerplant  business  entirely. 
With  this  kind  of  philosophy.  Congress 
would  be  enacting  legislation  to  protect 
manufacturers  of  buggy  whips,  and  pro- 
hibit construction  of  automobiles.  In 
our  competitive  economy  you  cannot  kill 
new  technology  with  legislation. 

The  problems  of  the  coal  industi-y  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  attempting  to 
thwart  the  example  of  local  initiative 
and  enterprise  which  constitutes  the 
present  Hanford  proposal.    Duiing  the 


past  2  years  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
series  of  bills  which  are  designed  to  aid 
economically  depressed  regions,  includ- 
ing hard-hit  coal  States.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive approach.  I  have  supported  it. 
But  the  negative  attitude  exemplified  by 
attacks  on  the  current  Hanford  project 
does  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
people  of  coal -producing  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
enable  us  to  recover  costs  resulting  from 
a  decision  by  Congress  in  1958  to  make 
the  Hanford  reactor  convertible.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  get  this  money  back.  No 
one  else  is  offering  to  pay  the  taxpayers  . 
for  this  privilege.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  wants  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
it  is  against  economy  in  government. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  will  be  doing  if 
we  turn  down  this  proposal.  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  now  before  us  be  passed. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  have  listened  all  after- 
noon and  I  have  not  yet  heard  whether 
these  bonds  are  exempt  or  not.  Are  they 
to  be  Issued  as  tax-exempt  bonds? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HolitieldI, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Are  these 
bonds  which  are  proposed  to  be  tax  ex- 
empt bonds? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  bonds  are  to  be 
issued  under  the  State  of  Washington 
Corporation  Act  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  are  tax  free  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  AspiNALLl.  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  electric  generating  facili- 
ties at  Hanford,  Wash.,  with  non-Federal 
funds  by  a  municipal  nonprofit  orga- 
nization in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Such  facilities  would  help  to  meet  the 
fast -growing  power  requirements  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  They  would  also  as- 
sure that  the  steam  now  generated  by 
the  nuclear  reactor  at  Hanford  will  not 
be  wasted  in  perpetuity. 

As  I  see  it,  the  issue  here  is  not  public 
versus  private  power.  If  anything,  it  is 
a  Federal  versus  local  power  issue.  The 
question  is,  "Shall  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment utilize  the  waste  steam  at  Hanford 
by  constructing  a  power  genei*ating  fa- 
cility, or  should  it  be  constructed  by  local 
interests?"    It  is  almost  that  simple. 

In  earlier  years  out  in  my  State  the 
public  versus  private  power  issue  was  a 
hot  one.  But  in  recent  yeai-s  it  has  be- 
come much  less  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  a  number  of  years  the  public  and 
private  ixjwer  people  organized  a  power 
pool.  This  pool  yearly  sent  representa- 
tives to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  testify  be- 
fore congressional  committees  in  con- 
nection with  power  projects.  There 
were  broad  areas  of  agreement  which 
both  sides  could  support.  The  public 
vei-sus  private  power  issue  has  decreased 
in  importance.    It  has  to  a  large  extent 


been  replaced  by  the  Federal  versus  local 
issue  which  is  the  issue  before  us  today. 

Our  growing  Pacific  Northwest  power 
requirements  make  it  imperative  that 
we  develop  every  possible  power  generat- 
ing facility.  As  you  know,  we  have  been 
developing  our  hydroelectric  potential  as 
rapidly  as  finances  and  other  factors 
have  made  it  possible.  Municipalities, 
public  utility  districts,  and  private  power 
companies  have  all  played  a  part.  So 
has  the  Federal  Government  through 
such  projects  as  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  Bonneville. 

In  a  sense  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  standing  in  the  way  of  some  de- 
velopment. Let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration: Public  power  and  private  pK)wer 
interests  have  each  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  authority  to 
construct  a  power  dam  at  one  of  the  re- 
maining good  sites  out  in  our  area.  Be- 
fore the  FPC  reached  any  decision  the 
Department  of  Interior  stepped  in  and 
suggested  that  the  two  applications  now 
pending  be  denied,  and  said  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  would  build  the 
dam.  Involved  is  the  same  Federal 
versus  local  power  issue.  May  I  say  here 
parenthetically  that  the  Government  has 
preempted  the  best  power  sites  in  the 
Northwest. 

Last  year  the  House  rejected  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
struct the  facility  at  Hanford.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  House  now  should  let 
local  interests  construct  it.  The  present 
investment  of  the  Government  would  not 
be  wasted.  In  fact,  there  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  it  would  be  repaid  to  the 
tune  of  $125  million  over  a  24 -year 
period. 

The  method  of  financing  is  very,  very 
common.  It  is  not  unusual  at  all.  My 
own  city  of  Tacoma  presently  is  building 
a  power  dam  which  when  completed  will 
cost  $140  million — in  excess  of  what  this 
facility  will  cost.  They  are  financing  it 
by  the  issuance  of  municipal  bonds  which 
are  tax  free,  as  are  all  municipal  boiids 
of  that  nature. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  he  answered  one 
question.  The  second  question  is  this: 
Under  the  present  amendment  where  50 
percent  of  the  power  can  be  allocated 
to  a  private  utility  are  we  not  leading  to 
a  situation  of  tax-exempt  financing  for 
private  utilities  under  the  guise  of  a 
Federal  facility? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  chairman  can  answer  for  me. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  signatories  are  these  16  public  power 
bodies  which  are  entitled  to  this  type  of 
financing  in  evei*y  State  in  the  Union.  I 
suppose;  they  aie  in  many  States.  This 
would  not  extend  to  the  private  power 
people  who  contract  for  the  power,  be- 
cause they  are  not  signatories  on  the 
bonds. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  I  undeistood  the  an- 
swer, the  private  utilities  would  be  put- 
ting up  50  percent  of  their  assets  against 
the  purchase  of  this  power. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    No. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  Record  tomorrow  will 
sustain  me.  That  is  my  opinion  of  it, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
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Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    That  is  not  true. 
The  CHAi:aMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman   f -om   Washington   has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Tollefson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TOLLliaPSON.  I  asked  for  this 
minute  just  ^xi  ask  the  Committee  one 
question,  especially  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado.  I  ask  this 
question:  Is  it  your  view  that  nobody, 
the  Federal  Government  nor  the  local 
interests,  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
struct this  power  generating  facility?  Is 
it  your  view  that  the  steam  developed 
from  the  reactor  should  be  wasted  in 
perpetuity? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  Van  Zandt  substitute  for 
the  Asplnall  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  sup- 
ported the  Van  Zandt  amendment  to  the 
proposal  when  it  was  up  before  the  House 
some  months  ago  to  provide  $95  million 
in  Federal  financing  to  build  the  facility 
at  Hanford. 

Let  me  saj  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  today  we  are  discussing  con- 
troversial legislatkin.  and  we  are  dis- 
cussing discriminatory  legislation.  My 
basic  reason  for  supporting  the  Van 
Zandt  amendment  then  is  my  basic  rea- 
son for  supporting  it  today.  This  legis- 
lation is  discriminatory  against  one  of 
the  Nation's  biisic  fuels,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  a  major  industry  in  my  State, 
which  is  coal  I  can  remember  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Northwest  received 
its  supply  of  ccal  from  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Today  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  pour  in  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  in  competition  not  only  with 
your  electricity  which  you  are  creating 
up  there,  but  also  in  competition  with 
coal.  1 1 

The  condition 'W  the  coal  industry 
today  can  be  laid  right  at  the  doorstep 
of  Congress  for  repeatedly  passing  dis- 
criminatory legislation.  Permitting  the 
import  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  another  In- 
stance. My  position  on  that  is  perfectly 
clear.  To  pass  this  legislation  without 
the  Van  Zandt  amendment  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
just  to  encourage  more  discriminatory 
action  against  an  Industry  that  you  can- 
not afford  to  destroy,  and  I  am  speaking 
about  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  know  that  the  Coal  Producers 
Association  of  Washington  has  written 
the  following  letter: 

Coal  PxoDuctts  Assocution 

or  Washington. 
Seattle,  Wash..  July  9. 1962. 
Hon.  Catherine  Mat, 
House  o/  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mat  :  Contrary  to  the  statements 
made  by  its  proponents,  development  of  the 
Hanford  dual  reactor  at  this  time  would 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  coal  industry  in 
Kittitas  County. 


To  keep  the  record  straight  and  to  avoid 
any  poasible  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  Hanford  dual  reactor 
upon  the  local  coal  Industry,  we  can  say  ad- 
visedly that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Co.'s  mines  will  be  closed  forthwith  if  the 
public  utility  districts'  present  option  on  the 
Ro6lyn-Cle  Elum  properties  is  not  exercised. 
Closing  of  these  mines  wiU  mean  a  decrease 
of  over  60  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  mined 
in  the  State  and  the  advent  of  new  ghost 
towns  in  Kittitas  County. 

The  damage,  however,  does  not  end  there. 
The  future  planned  expansion  of  the  State's 
coal  Industry,  predicated  upon  the  imme- 
diate development  of  the  Cle  Elum  steam- 
plant  wUl  be  deferred  indefinitely,  perhaps  10 
years,  and  that  wUl  have  an  even  greater  im- 
pact upon  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Shrinking  tonnage,  due  to  loss  of  markets 
to  both  oil  and  gas  has  greatly  curtailed  pro- 
duction In  Washington.  A  new  market  must 
be  found  if  the  coal  Industry  is  to  be  re- 
juvenated. The  steamplant  Is  that  market. 
The  first  unit  of  that  plant,  it  is  estimated, 
will  use  approximately  1  million  tons  of  coal 
a  year.  That,  Mrs.  May,  represents  more 
than  four  times  the  total  production  of  the 
entire  State  last  year. 

That's  why  the  steamplant  Is  so  vital  to 
the  industry,  to  the  economy  of  Kittitas 
County  and  to  the  citizens  of  that  area.  The 
steamplant  wiU  be  an  industry  within  itself. 
It  wUl  provide  full-time  employment,  at  high 
wages,  for  between  400  and  500  miners.  It 
wUl  mean  steady  payroUs,  week  in  and  week 
out  and  will  produce  a  purchasing  power  now 
practically  nil. 

That's  why  we  so  strongly  and  earnestly 
urge  you  to  wholeheartedly  support  Repre- 
sentative Van  Zandt's  amendment  to  H.R. 
11974  to  block  plans  of  the  AEC,  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  to  go  ahead 
with  the  proposed  Hanford  electric  generat- 
ing plant. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  W.  Clark, 
Secretary.  Coal  Producers  Association 
of  Washington. 

P.S. — The  above,  we  hope,  wlU  amplify 
and  clarify  our  night  letter  dated  July  9. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is  plain,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  16  private  companies 
are  now  producing  electricity  either  from 
hydroelectric  sources  or  they  are  doing 
it  through  steamplants.  If  this  arrange- 
ment can  be  made,  they  will  get  an  op- 
portunity to  produce  electricity  cheaper 
than  it  is  now  being  produced,  and  it 
means  the  elimination  completely  of  the 
sale  of  coal  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. It  also  means  that  they  will 
probably  be  able  to  provide  it  cheaper 
than  they  can  from  hydroelectric  In- 
stallations. 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

A  number  of  misconceptions  have  de- 
veloped concerning  the  steam  power- 
plant  now  being  proposed  to  be  built  at 
the  Hanford  reactor.  Before  discussing 
one  of  the  more  fundamental  of  these, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  what  would  be  involved  in 
this  proposal. 

Now  It  is  proposed  that  the  steam 
powerplant  that  the  House  on  three  oc- 
casions refused  to  authorize,  should  in- 
stead be  built  by  the  Washington  Public 


Power  Supply  System,  a  tax-exempt 
mimlcipal  corporation  created  by  the 
State  of  Washington.  Wsishlngton  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  public  power  agen- 
cies, proposes  to  build  the  plant  on  land 
to  be  leased  from  AEC.  While  the  NPR 
would  be  producing  plutonium,  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System 
would  buy  steam  from  it;  and  If  Plu- 
tonium production  should  cease,  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem would  lease  from  the  AEC  the  reac- 
tor Itself.  The  Washington  Public  Pow- 
er Supply  System  would  finance  the 
steam  powerplant,  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $130  million  with  tax-free 
revenue  bonds. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  power  produced 
at  this  generating  plant  would  be  sold 
by  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  to  its  participating  members, 
mainly  public  power  bodies,  and  they 
would  immediately  turn  over  that  energy 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Each  participant  of  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  would  contract 
with  that  agency  to  assume  a  portion  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project,  including 
interest  on  and  amortization  of  the  reve- 
nue bonds,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, operations,  repairs,  fuel,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  reactor.  Further  than 
that,  the  steamplant  energy  would  be 
allocated  to  these  participants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  share  of  Washington  Pub- 
lic Power  Supply  System's  costs  that 
each  contracts  to  assume.  The  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  for  its  part 
each  year  would  supply  at  Its  usual 
rates  to  each  participant  in  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  proj- 
ect with  power  up  to  the  amount  of  such 
participant's  annual  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  tlie  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  plant. 

Various  provisions  and  clauses  in  the 
draft  contracts  and  memorandums  that 
have  been  made  public  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion would  be  the  real  party  of  interest 
in  these  involved  and  complex  arrange- 
ments. Basically,  that  agency  would 
reap  any  profit  that  might  result,  and  it 
would  incur  any  loss  that  might  ensue. 
For  example,  if  in  any  year  little  or  no 
power  is  generated  at  the  atomic  power- 
plant,  it  appeai-s  that  Bormeville  Power 
Administrations  obligation  to  deliver 
power  to  the  participants  would  con- 
tinue undiminished.  Should  the  reactor 
break  down,  the  entire  loss  incurred  as 
a  result  would  rest  upon  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  not  upon 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem and  its  participating  members. 

As  a  further  indication  that  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  Is  the  real 
party  of  interest,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  draft  agreement  would  give 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
the  right  to  disapprove  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System's  revenue  bonds  issued  to  finance 
this  project.  In  addition,  all  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  generator  must  be 
approved  by  Bormeville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. Likewise,  its  annual  operating 
budget  would  be  subject  to  that  agency's 
approval.    The  level  of  maintenance  at 
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the  project  would  be  under  its  control, 
the  scheduling  of  shutdowns  for  repairs 
and  maintenance  operations  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  it.  Power  from  the 
project  could  be  dispatched  only  pursu- 
ant to  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
instruction.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  Federal  Government,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, could  at  its  own  option 
acquire  the  plant  at  no  additional  cost 
when  the  bonds  have  been  repaid  or  even 
earlier  if  the  Government  should  assume 
the  obligation  of  repaying  the  outstand- 
ing bonds. 

On  the  basis  of  this  background  in- 
dicating that  the  real  party  of  interest 
is  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
we  must  consider  some  of  the  fallacious 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in 
support  of  the  proposal.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  Federal  money,  as  such,  will 
be  involved  in  this  financing.  But  what 
are  the  facts  in  the  case? 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  is  not  being 
asked  for  a  direct  appropriation  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  this  project. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  its  annual  costs,  in- 
cluding the  amortization  of  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  revenue  bonds,  the  cost  of 
fuel,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  cost  of 
operations  and  upkeep  in  the  long  run 
would  be  borne  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  It  would  furnish  to 
each  participant  in  the  -Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  power  at 
its  usual  rates  in  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  the  contribution  of  each  to  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, and  such  participants  will  between 
them  have  pledged  to  contribute  the  to- 
tal annual  cost  of  the  project.  As  a  re- 
sult and  in  effect .  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  would  be  paying  for  the 
project  through  delivering  power  to  the 
participants  up  to  the  annual  cost  of  the 
project  until  the  bonds  are  repaid.  Cer- 
tainly, the  proposed  draft  agreement 
tacitly  admits  that  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  would  be  paying  for  the 
project  since  it  would  give  to  the  Federal 
Government  an  option  at  no  additional 
cost  to  take  over  this  project  when  the 
bonds  have  been  repaid.  Why  should 
the  Federal  Government  be  given  such 
an  option  without  additional  cost  if  it 
had  not  already  paid  for  the  project? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  In  the  long 
run  the  cost  of  this  project  will  be  re- 
flected in  increased  deficits  on  the  part 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
In  fact  this  is  the  means  by  which  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  project  would  come 
to  the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System,  rather  than  through  a  direct  ap- 
propriation by  Congress.  For  example, 
should  the  powerplant  be  closed  down 
because  of  diflBculties  in  the  reactor,  say 
for  a  few  months  or  even  for  as  much  as 
a  year,  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
under  their  own  rates,  would  still  have 
to  contribute  pKjwer  to  the  participants 
with  a  value  equal  to  the  annual  cost  of 
the  reactor,  and  during  that  period  it 
would  be  getting  no  power  In  return 
from  the  reactor.  Since  it  would  not  be 
receiving  power  from  the  reactor,  it 
could  not  sell  that  power,  and  Its  gross 
revenues  would  be  reduced  while  its  ex- 
penses would  remain  undiminished. 
Thus,    any    shutdown    in    the    reactor 


would  mean  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Further  than  that,  the  entire  proposal 
is  premised  on  the  hypothesis  that  with 
power  from  the  reactor  the  average  re- 
turn on  power  sold  by  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  would  be  greater  than 
the  cost  of  all  power  bought  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  At  present, 
the  average  revenue  received  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  for  all  power 
sold  is  2.35  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and 
of  this  sum  1.09  mills  goes  to  pay  trans- 
mission costs,  leaving  about  1.26  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  to  pay  ix)wer  generat- 
ing costs.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  discover  exactly  what  the  cost  of 
power  at  the  Hanford  steamplant  will 
be,  no  one  has  ever  alleged  that  it  will 
produce  power  at  1.26  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  No  atomic  energy  plant  has  done 
that.    In  fact,  no  steamplant  does  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration would  have  to  sell  power 
from  this  atomic  plant  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  it  now  gets  for  its  power  if 
this  transaction  is  not  going  to  increase 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  defi- 
cit. Consequently,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  added  costs  resulting  from  this 
intricate  arrangement  between  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System,  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  in  the  form  of 
Increased  deficits  of  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  This  is  no  less  a  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  than  a  direct  appropri- 
ation made  by  Congress.  Consequently, 
one  cannot  correctly  state  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  Involved  in  this 
prop)osal.  For  these  reasons,  I  support 
the  substitute  amendment  and  believe 
it  to  be  fundamentally  important  in  the 
consideration  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAIT. FY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DEirr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  the  remarks  he 
has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
ZawdtI  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Jensen!  have  in  the  pa.st  week  set 
forth  all  the  fundamental  issues,  in- 
cluding the  technical  aspects,  involved  In 
the  1962  version  of  the  Hanford  plan.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  anyone  aside  from  our  friends  in  the 
Northwest  whose  constituencies  would 
become  beneficiaries  of  this  proposed 
grant  from  the  American  taxpayers — 
in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one, after  reading  those  analyses — to  ac- 
cept the  allegation  that  this  is  anything 
but  an  attempt  to  put  across  an  under- 
taking that  this  very  Congress  specifi- 
cally, emphatically,  and  repeatedly  re- 
jected less  than  a  year  ago. 

In  1961  we  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  very  great  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress  that  the  Hanford  power  sta- 
tion would  be  impractical  and  uneco- 
nomic. Today  we  are  asked  to  reverse 
ourselves  and  agree  to  the  construction 
of  the  exact  same  facilities,  except  that 
the  cost  has  increased  substantially  in 
the  intervening  months.    Now,  of  course. 


we  are  told  that  this  three-party  ar- 
rangement— with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  and  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  participating — re- 
moves the  Federal  subsidy  provision  from 
the  project.  Nonsense,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Put  the  Washington  Public  Power  Sup- 
ply System  on  its  own  and  no  one  would 
buy  a  dime's  worth  of  bonds  to  finance 
Hanford.  If  some  of  the  allegations  that 
have  been  bandied  around  by  proponents 
are  true,  then  why  must  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  enter  into 
this  weird  agreement  to  provide  more 
electricity  to  an  outfit  that  already  has 
surplus  power  and  is  another  losing 
cause  sponsored  and  kept  in  business  by 
the  U.S.  taxpayer?  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System  is  already  build- 
ing other  facilities;  in  fact  it  has  an  ap- 
plication for  a  license  for  a  3,000.000- 
kilowatt  hydroelectric  plant  at  Nez  Perce 
or  Mountain  Sheep.  But.  no,  Hanford  is 
a  proved  loser  from  the  start,  so  the  only 
way  that  this  ridiculous  scheme  can  now 
become  a  reality  is  to  have  Washington 
guarantee  to  subsidize  it  by  picking  up 
the  tab  for  Bonneville's  losses. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  Hanford.  and  for  an 
amendment  to  kill  it  once  and  for  all : 

First.  I  consider  it  most  Imprudent 
that  this  matter  comes  before  us  again 
after  our  experience  of  last  year,  when 
we  assumed  that  the  issue  had  been  set- 
tled at  least  for  the  life  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

Second.  Neither  engineering  nor  re- 
search has  provided  any  development  to 
make  the  powerplant  more  efficient  than 
it  was  on  the  blueprint  last  year.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  be  harassed  with  this 
fantasy  about  waste  steam,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  we  can  save  the  taxpayer 
money  by  putting  in  Turkish  baths  in- 
stead of  taking  him  to  the  cleaners 
through  an  unrealistic  powerplant. 

Third.  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to  any 
plan  whereby  U.S.  Treasury  funds  would 
give  one  region  of  our  country  a  decided 
advantage  over  my  constituency  and 
yours  in  the  competition  for  new  and 
expanded  industry.  We  have  many  de- 
pressed areas  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  us  to  vote 
appropriations  that  would  subsidize  Pa- 
cific Northwest  power,  thus  making  that 
area  more  attractive  to  plants  and  fac- 
tories. We  are  willing  to  compete  fairly 
for  new  business,  but  we  cannot  beat  you 
if  you  are  going  to  use  our  own  money 
against  us. 

Fourth.  With  the  Northwest  already 
swamped  with  surplus  power  paid  for  by 
the  American  taxpayer,  the  new  capac- 
ity at  Hanford  would  only  serve  to 
increase  this  surplus  and  give  added  em- 
phasis to  demands  for  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  all  over  the  country.  We  who 
want  to  see  our  coal  and  railroad  indus- 
tries revived  are  not  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Hanford  power  would  not 
eventually  move  right  into  markets  now 
being  served  by  solid  fuel.  Thus  Han- 
ford would  not  only  deprive  coal  min- 
ers in  the  State  of  Washington  from  the 
jobs  they  need;  It  would  also  come  east 
and  snatch  employment  opportunities 
from  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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I  ask  my  friends  in  the  House  to  op- 
pose Hanford.  It  is  a  bad  project  all 
around.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  'I  have  Just  read  the 
following  protest  against  not  only  the 
Hanford  project  but  more  so  against 
the  method  being  employed  In  the  efforts 
of  Its  proponents  to  pass  It  In  this 
fashion: 

Dkak  Concszssmak:  We  wish  you  to  know 
tbat  our  conunlttee  on  national  legislation 
has  again  taken  a  position  against  the  effort 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  electric 
generating  facUltlet  in  conjunction  with  the 
atomic  energy  operation  at  Hanford.  Wash. 

We  believe  the  further  expansion  of  public 
power  is  wrong  and  certainly  not  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  past  you  stood  opposed  to  action  to  this 
end  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  your 
associates  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  reaffirm  your  position  on  this  Important 
queetlon. 

On  a  direct  approach  this  proposal  was 
twice  defeated.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  project  has  the  proverbial  nine  lives 
of  an  alley  cat. 

The  Information  on  this  project  will 
not  be  available,  under  the  procedure,  to 
give  the  Members  all  of  tlie  facts  per- 
taining thereto.  I  therefore  oppose  the 
present  package  deal  unless  we  can  suc- 
cessfully amend  the  legislation  to  re- 
strict It  to  Its  original  intent  and  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  two  occasions  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
Members  of  this  House  spoke  out  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  a  proposal  to  convert 
a  Plutonium  reactor  at  the  Hanford, 
Wash.,  atomic  installation  into  a  public 
p>ower  project. 

An  appropriation  of  some  $90  million 
to  Install  the  needed  power  generating 
facilities  was  defeated  by  substantial 
majorities — not  once  but  twice. 

The  Members  oif  this  House  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  they  are  opposed 
to  using  this  atomic  installation — built 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose — to  en- 
hance the  Nation's  rapidly  growing  pub- 
lic power  empire  to  the  detriment  of  the 
free  enterprise  electric  power  system  and 
to  the  coal  Industry  which  provides  the 
fuel  for  producing  67  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's electric  power. 

Yet,  here  we  are  today  faced  once 
more  with  the  same  old  Hanford  public 
power  project. 

This  project  secJms  to  have  more  lives 
than  a  cat.  Its  supporters  refuse  to  let 
it  die. 

They  are  here  today  trying  to  do  in- 
directly what  the  Members  of  this  House 
have  said  on  two  occasions  they  cannot 
do  directly. 

This  is  a  subterfuge  which  I,  as  one 
opponent  of  this  project  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber who  voted  on  two  occasions  with  the 
majority  to  kill  it,  deeply  resent. 

Today,  we  are  told  that  the  project  we 
are  considering  is  entirely  different — 
that  It  will  be  a  non-Federal  project — 
that  It  will  not  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment one  cent. 

Some  800,000  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tric power  will  be  generated  at  a  Federal 
installation,  through  generating  facili- 
ties ostensibly  owned  by  a  combine  of 
public  power  districts  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 


The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
by  terms  of  this  proposal,  a  huge  block 
of  power  will  be  generated  by  public 
agencies  and,  thus,  there  will  be  denied 
to  private  power  companies  in  that  re- 
gion the  opportunity  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. 

I  am  not  always  opposed  to  public 
power  projects,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am, 
however,  opposed  to  those  projects  such 
as  this  which  are  of  a  back-door  nature. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  public  policy  that 
the  Nation's  power  needs  are  to  be  iJro- 
vided  by  the  Government,  then  let  us  at 
least  be  straightforward  about  it.  Some 
Members  say,  let  us  turn  the  whole  job 
over  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  or 
to  some  specially  created  Federal  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress,  if 
that  be  Its  will. 

But  I  am  violently  opposed  to  expand- 
ing the  public  power  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy through  back-doar  tactics  or  sub- 
terfuge. 

I  challenge  the  advocates  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifield]  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  floor  xmder  Its  true  na- 
ture— that  is,  an  extension  of  public 
power. 

They  will  not  do  this.  They  know  this 
House  would  no  more  accept  the  con- 
version of  the  Hanford  reactor  to  a  pub- 
lic power  project  today  than  it  would 
last  session.  The  House  is  opposed  to 
the  Hanford  project,  when  it  is  presented 
on  the  correct  basis. 

Leaving  aside  all  of  the  claims  and 
statistics,  there  is  one  overriding  matter 
involved  here  today  and  that  is  whether 
the  House  wants  to  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  public  power  at  the  expense 
of  private  enterprise.  That  is  the  only 
question — not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  some  other  public  agency  will 
be  responsible — or  whether  the  cost  will 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  taxpayers  of  some  other  govern- 
mental unit.  The  principle  is  the  same. 
It  Is  this  principle — of  favoring  public 
power  over  private  power — that  I  opE>ose. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
great  west  coast  region — from  the  Mexi- 
can to  the  Canadian  border — will  have 
to  have  tremendously  larger  amounts  of 
(tower  in  the  years  ahead. 

Are  private  utilities  to  be  foreclosed 
from  sharing  in  this  expansion? 

If  we  approve  the  Holifield  amendment 
today  we  are  putting  the  private  utilities 
at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

And  we  are  also,  I  might  add,  fore- 
closing the  very  real  possibility  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  futiire  the  vast  re- 
serves of  coal  in  the  West  can  be  used  to 
generate  the  bulk  of  electric  power,  as 
it  does  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Some  fuels  economists  have  predicted 
that  by  the  year  1975  coal  will  generate 
a  substantial  block  of  electric  power  in 
southern  California. 

The  Nation's  railroads  are  at  work  now 
on  plans  for  hauling  this  coal  from  the 
mines  to  the  generating  plants  at  a  cost 
that  will  make  coal  competitive  with 
other  fuels.  There  is  talk  about  a  coal 
pipeline  utilizing  the  roadbeds  of  the 
railroads. 


But,  If  we  let  the  public  power  zealots 
have  their  way  on  this  Hanford  project, 
I  believe  we  will  be  opening  the  door  to 
the  complete  dominatlcm  of  this  huge 
power  market  by  public  power  groups. 

If  these  zealots  of  public  power  can 
win  approval  of  Hanford,  however  dis- 
guised it  might  be,  in  the  face  of  two 
votes  ELgainst  it  by  this  House,  then  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  any  public  power  pro- 
ject can  win  eventual  approval. 

As  fast  as  we  turn  down  individual 
projects  to  expand  public  power,  their 
supporters  will  bring  them  back  in 
through  the  back  door,  dressed  up  in 
new  finery,  and  get  them  approved. 

If  Hanford  can  be  built  through  in- 
direction, then  that  will  become  the  ac- 
cepted manner  of  dealing  with  public 
power  projects. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  have  voted 
on  two  occasions  to  kill  this  Hanford 
project — do  not  be  fooled  by  all  of  this 
talk  about  an  entirely  new  project  and 
an  entirely  new  approach. 

You  opposed  the  Hanford  project  last 
year  because  it  was  wrong. 

The  Hanford  project  is  just  as  wrong 
today. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  substitute. 
If  you  stick  by  the  votes  you  cast  last 
year,  we  can  bury  this  Hanford  project 
once  and  for  all  so  deep  that  no  group 
can  dig  it  up. 

I  urge  you  to  stick  with  the  vote  you 
cast  last  year. 

Vote  against  the  Hanford  public  power 
project. 

Vote  for  the  substitute. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  state 
my  support  of  the  so-called  Hanford 
project  which  would  be  authorized  by 
HJl.  11974  when  amended  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  compromise  formula,  as  approved 
by  the  Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, would  utilize  the  steam  that  will 
come  as  a  waste  byproduct  from  the 
dual-purpose  nuclear  reactor  being  con- 
structed at  Hanford,  Wash.  This  heat 
will  produce  about  800,000  kilowatt - 
hours  of  electricity  to  fill  the  normal  in- 
dustrial needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  nonprofit  municipal  corporation  has 
been  formed  by  16  Washington  State 
public  utility  districts,  and  will  be 
called  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System.  Tliis  group  will  build 
the  facilities  and  bear  all  the  costs  in 
buying  the  waste  steam  and  converting 
it  into  electricity.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  will  buy  the  power  and 
distribute  it  throughout  the  area  It 
serves.  On  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
private  utilities  will  be  entitled  to  50 
percent  and  the  other  50  percent  would 
be  for  public  power  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  Federal 
project  last  year  but  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  those  who  opposed  that  plan 
in  that  I,  too,  have  feared  federalization 
of  all  power.  I  know  that  there  are  those 
bureaucrats  and  big  government  advo- 
cates who  favor  one  Federal  power  grid 
serving  the  needs  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Last  year's  project  could  have  been 
dovetailed  with  such  a  program. 
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This  new  plan  represents  local  initia- 
tive and  investment,  and  a  means  of  re- 
gaining the  $125  million  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  spent  on  the 
reactor  to  allow  for  the  generation  of 
power.  The  project  has  some  asr>ects  of 
the  Eisenhower  parti^ership  idea  with 
recognition  of  private  and  local  power 
units  combining  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  resources. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  be  backing  the  revenue  bonds  to 
be  sold  by  the  group  of  public  utility 
districts  through  its  nonprofit  supply 
system.  During  an  es.timated  7-year 
F)eriod  until  1972  it  is  planned  that  Bon- 
neville will  improve  its  earnings  as  a 
result  of  resale  of  the  power  from  the 
Hanford  reactor.  It  is  assumed  that 
Plutonium  production  will  stop  in  1972 — 
but  this  date  is  not  fixed — and  after  that 
as  a  single-purpose  operation  the  cost 
of  electricity,  it  is  estimated,  would  be 
compai  able  to  other  sources  of  power 
generation. 

I  have  heard  that  these  cost  estimates 
are  too  optimistic.  If  they  are.  then  the 
rates  paid  by  users  in  the  Northwest  must 
carry  the  difference,  but  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  either  case  will  not  lose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  utilization  of  the  waste 
heat  at  Hanford  would  benefit  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and,  as  I  see  it,  help  Seattle, 
which  I  represent.  It  would  benefit 
through  Seattle's  fine  municipal  distri- 
bution system,  known  as  City  Light. 
Also  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co., 
a  private  system  would  benefit.  This 
company  serves  the  Bellevue,  Kirkland, 
and  Bothell  area  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict outside  the  city  of  Seattle.  All  the 
members  of  the  northwest  power  pool 
would  gain — and  gain  without  any  Fed- 
eral expenditure  or  subsidy. 

So  I  urge  support  of  this  non-Federal 
approach  to  the  development  of  Han- 
ford's  waste  steam.  Let  our  Washington 
locally  owned  and  operated  public  utility 
districts  proceed.  It  will  be  fair  to  pri- 
vate utilities  and  not  require  any  Federal 
funds. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
vote  to  authorize  this  new  approach. 

This  is  an  answer — a  jKJSitive  answer — 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  strongly  op- 
pose the  federalization  of  all  power.  A 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  for  locally 
owned  public  development  of  p>ower 
resources.  I  hope  my  colleagues  who 
like  myself,  are  against  federalization 
of  power  will  lend  us  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  their  assistance  in  obtaining 
authorization  to  use  our  local  initiative 
and  enterprise  to  produce  needed  power 
to  meet  future  shortages  that  otherwise 
will  occur. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  several 
lectures  this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  Some  of  those  lec- 
tures, most  of  them,  have  come  from 
those  who  only  last  week  voted  to  spew 
$4,600  million  around  the  world  in  vari- 
ous and  often  questionable  enterprises. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  late  date  to 
talk  about  fiscal  responsibility,  so  far  as 
some  Members  are  concerned. 


Then  I  just  heard  a  statement  of  pro- 
test about  imports  into  this  country  from 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  who 
voted  for  the  free  trade  bill  not  long  ago. 
There  will  be  more,  not  less,  residual 
fuel  oils  coming  into  this  country  under 
the  free  trade  bill  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  voted  for.  And  the 
miners  of  this  country  will  be  fortunate 
if  coal  is  not  shipf>ed  in  under  the  free 
trade  bill. 

It  would  be  refreshing  to  have  just  a 
little  bit  of  consistency  around  here  this 
afternoon. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  yet, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  what  happened 
to  all  of  that  wet  steam  that  was  talked 
about  last  year  in  connection  with  this 
project.  Is  there  money  in  this  bill  to 
take  care  of  a  process  whereby  the  steam 
is  heated  so  it  can  be  used  to  generate 
power?  What  has  happened  to  the  wet 
steam  we  heard  so  much  about? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  might  say  that 
the  wet  steam  is  still  there.  Last  year 
a  spokesman  for  the  AEC  said  the  pri- 
vate producer  of  power  would  not  pay 
one  penny  for  that  steam.  This  year  we 
are  told  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Au- 
thority has  absolutely  no  experience 
whatsoever  as  far  as  generating  electric 
power  through  this  type  of  steam  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  there 
may  be  $65  million  expended  on  a  process 
by  which  the  wet  steam  can  be  brought 
to  a  temperature  so  that  it  can  be  used 
efficiently  for  the  production  of  power? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Based  on  informa- 
tion made  available  to  us.  it  is  involved 
in  a  feasibility  study.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  can  tell  what  the  cost  will  be. 
as  far  as  the  generator  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question.  I  asked  it  awhile 
ago  and  I  did  not  get  a  very  good  an- 
swer. Is  this  going  to  provide  more 
cheap  power  for  the  Western  States  so 
that  industry  will  be  enticed  to  that 
area,  passing  up  the  Middle  West,  and 
other  areas? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Well,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman,  he  will  recall  that  in  my 
statement  a  moment  ago  I  pointed  out 
that  this  power  will  be  used  to  attract 
industry  not  alone  from  the  gentleman's 
section  of  the  country  but  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  likewise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  further  question.  Some  men- 
tion was  made  of  tax-free  bonds,  tax- 
free  financing  in  this  case.  Does  this 
mean  if  I  wanted  to  buy  some  tax-free 
bonds,  I  would  have  to  go  out  to  the 
State  of  Washington  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  would  say  in 
reply  to  the  gentleman's  question  that 
if  an  individual  wanted  to  buy  tax-free 
bonds  and  they  were  on  sale  in  Wash- 
ington, he  could  go  out  there  and  buy 
them. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  You  can  buy  tax- 
free  bonds   any   place   in  the   United 


States.  You  can  buy  them  here  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  or  New  York  City. 
You  can  buy  them  any  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  those  at  a  dis- 
tance get  a  whack  at  them? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Sure.  They  wlU 
be  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  would  they  be  gob- 
bled up  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  They  may  be.  be- 
cause they  are  high  grade  bonds.  The 
people  like  them.  They  have  a  good 
record  for  repayment. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  of  that. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Sure.  I  thought 
you  would  be. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
terested in  further  elucidation  of  the 
wet  steam  problem? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  wet  steam  prob- 
lem had  to  do  with  the  possible  fitting 
of  the  generator  blades  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  steam.  As  the  proposi- 
tion was  advanced  last  year,  that  rested 
on  the  Federal  taxpayers.  Under  the 
proposition  this  year  it  does  not.  but  on 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
consumer.  Furthermore,  in  the  inter- 
vening years  there  has  been  technological 
advancement  that  makes  it  more  feasible 
to  use  this  steam. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Fenton]  and  the  other  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  ZandtI.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  will  put  the  various  Federal 
agencies  on  notice  that  Congress  does 
not  intend  to  sit  idly  by  when  these  at- 
tempts to  circumvent  its  will  are  made. 
Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  held, 
as  it  did  in  the  Teapot  Dome  case,  that 
Federal  agencies  cannot  achieve  by  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  non-Federal 
entities  what  Congress  has  refused  to 
authorize  the  Federal  agencies  to  do  di- 
rectly, such  rulings  do  not  seem  to  deter 
the  Federal  agencies  from  trying  again. 

We  are  told  that  the  new  production 
reactor  power  project  cannot  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  cent.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
true.  It  is  an  uneconomic  project  on 
any  realistic  method  of  cost  analysis.  It 
is  a  project  of  new  and  untried  design 
that  admittedly  can  only  produce  non- 
firm  power.  Problems  or  incidents  could 
develop  that  would  put  it  out  of  opera- 
tion for  extended  periods. 

Under  the  proposed  contract,  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System,  the 
non-Federal  agency  that  will  Issue  the 
bonds,  takes  no  risk  whatsoever  as 
Bonneville  guarantees  to  furnish  firm 
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power  of  a  value,  at  Bonneville  low 
rates,  equal  to  all  costs  of  the  Wa&li- 
ington  Public  Power  Supply  System,  In- 
cluding any  payments  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  steam  or  other 
service.  Such  action  can  only  increase 
Bonneville's  present  annual  deficits  of 
over  $15  million.  It  is  a  one-way  deal 
where  the  taxpayers,  through  Bonneville, 
pick  up  the  check  and  guarantee  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  will 
suffer  no  loss  once  the  contract  is 
signed.  |  j 

Under  certain  bdnditions,  such  as  a 
permanent  sliutdoun  of  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor — which  could  happen — the 
Federal  Government  could  be  obligated 
to  either  pay  off  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  Syi>tem  bonds  or  to  have 
Bomieville  continue  to  furnish  the  firm 
power  needed  to  cover  all  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  annual 
costs  until  such  bonds  were  paid  off. 
With  this  potenUality.  it  U  foolish  for 
the  proponents  to  claim  that  the  tax- 
payers will  never  have  to  put  up  a  cent. 

One  phase  of  the  Hanford  generating 
plant  deal  that  I  am  particulaily  con- 
cerned with  relates  to  the  coal  mining 
industry.  There  are  considerable  re- 
serves of  coal  in  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  However,  only  a  few  mines 
are  now  operating  and  the  industry  in 
that  area  is  in  «  depressed  condition 
with  many  miners  out  of  work.  Here  is 
what  the  Coal  Producers  Association  of 
Washington  had  to  &a>'  of  Hanford  power 
about  the  effect  Hanford  would  have  on 
the  industry  in  that  region: 

Contrary  to  the  statemenu  made  by  its 
proponents,  Uevolopmest  of  th«  Haitiord 
dual  reactor  aX  tht*  time  would  sound  the 
death  knell  of  the  coal  Industry  in  Kittitas 
County. 

TO  keep  the  rrcord  straight  and  to  avoid 
any  possible  mlsundovtandlng  as  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  Hanford  dual  reactor 
upon  the  local  coal  Industry,  we  can  say 
a4TlMdly  that  the  Morthem  Pacific  Railway 
Oali  mines  wlU  be  closed  forthwith  iX  the 
public  utility  district's  present  option  on  the 
Roslyn-Cle  Elum  properties  is  not  exercised. 
Closing  of  these  mines  will  mean  a  decrease 
of  over  60  perce&t  of  the  total  tonnage 
mined  in  the  Stats  and  the  advent  of  new 
ghost  towns  in  KltUtas  County. 

The  damagr,  Itowever,  does  not  end  there. 
The  future  planned  expansion  of  the  State's 
coal  Industry,  predicated  upon  the  imme- 
diate development  of  the  Cle  Elxim  steam- 
plant  will  be  deferred  Indefinitely,  perhaps 
10  years,  and  that  will  have  an  even  greater 
impact  upon  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Shrinking  tonnage,  due  to  loss  of  markets 
to  both  oil  and  gas  has  greatly  curtailed 
production  In  Washington.  A  new  nuu'ket 
must  be  found  If  the  coal  Industry  is  to  be 
rejuvlnated.  The  steamplant  is  that  mar- 
ket. The  first  unit  of  that  plant,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  une  approximately  1  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  Tlmt  represents  more  than 
four  times  tb<>  total  production  of  the  entire 
State  last  year. 

That  Is  why  the  steamplant  is  so  rltal 
to  the  Indui.try  and  to  the  economy  of 
Kittitas  CouEtj-.  and  to  the  citizens  of  that 
area.  The  steamplant  wiU  be  an  industry 
within  itself.  It  will  provide  full-time  em- 
ployment, at  high  wages,  for  between  400 
and  500  miners.  It  will  mean  steady  pay- 
rolls, week  in  and  week  out  and  will  pro- 
duce a  purchasing  power  now  practically  nil. 

That  is  why  we  so  strongly  and  earnestly 
urge  support  of  Representative  Van  Zanot's 
amendment  to  H.R.  11974  to  block  plans  of 
the  Atocnlc  Eaergy  Commission,  the  Bonne- 


ville Power  Administration,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  to  go 
ahead  with  the  proposed  Hanford  electric- 
generating  plant. 

If  prior  Bonneville  officials  had  been 
more  interested  in  sound  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  area  rather  than  spec- 
taciUar  load  growth  based  on  entice- 
ments of  high -power-use  industries 
which  generated  very  little  manpower 
use.  they  could  have  set  up  a  rate  struc- 
ture that  would  have  encouraged  the 
construction  of  coal-burning,  electric- 
generating  plants  to  firm  up  the  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  secondai'y  hydro- 
electric energy  for  which  they  have  no 
market  today. 

We  are  spending  millions  of  dollars 
annually  in  attempting  to  overcome  de- 
pressed ecoiK>mic  areas  in  the  country. 
Why,  thm,  should  the  taxpayers, 
through  Bonneville,  be  the  guarantors 
for  bonds  that  provide  for  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  further  depressing  the 
coal  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest? 
It  is  particularly  foolish  for  us  to  fisk 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  subsidize 
this  project  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Bonneville  is  goiiig  into  the  red  at  a  rate 
of  over  $15  million  annually.  The  pro- 
posed contract  could  veiir  well  result  in 
doubling  this  atmual  deficit. 

The  logical  action  for  Bonneville  to 
take  now  would  be  to  pull  out  of  this  un- 
economic new  production  reactor  deal 
and  to  work  up  a  promotional  rate 
schedule  for  surplus  or  dump  power 
which  would  encourage  or  make  possible 
the  early  construction  of  coal-burning 
steam  electric  plants  in  that  region. 
Such  steam  electric-generating  plants 
could  be  constructed  sooner  than  could 
the  proposed  new  production  reactor 
generating  plant.  They  could  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  firm  power  and  capacity, 
which  the  new  production  reactor  can- 
not do.  and  could  be  shut  down  during 
the  high  streamflow  months  when  sur- 
plus hydroenergy  was  available,  so  as 
to  save  fuel. 

With  the  lowest  electric  power  rates 
in  the  Nation  made  possible  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions now  obtain  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region.  The  lag  in 
population  growth,  the  trend  toward 
greater  unemployment,  the  per  capita 
income  and  other  economic  indicators 
disclose  that  subsidized  Federal  or  pub- 
lic electric  power  is  not  enough.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time  for  this 
and  other  areas  of  the  country  to  real- 
ize that  subsidized  Federal  power  is  iK>t 
always  the  panacea  it  is  believed  to  be. 
More  reliance  on  their  own  efforts  might 
bring  greater  benefits.  Why  not  give 
the  coal  miners  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west a  break  and  vote  for  the  substitute 
amendment?  Surely,  it  is  better  to 
utilize  the  manpower  resources  of  the  re- 
gion in  preference  to  uneconomical  use 
of  new  production  reactor  steam. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mere- 
ly want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 


gentlemsm  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Fenton]  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  have  I.  for 
the  past  20  sessions  of  Congress.  The 
gentleman  has  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Bonneville  problem  and  situation  as 
is  exists.  I  hope  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  give  the  gentleman  a 
good,  attentive  ear. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
Many  of  us  deplore  the  ever-increasing 
scope  of  Federal  activities  and  the  grow- 
ing role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  that  local  in- 
terests have  offered  to  undertake  a  great 
regional  project  at  Hsmford.  without  any 
Federal  aid. 

The  proposal  of  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  Sjrston  to  fliumce,  con- 
struct, and  operate  electric  generating 
facilities  at  Hanford  is  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  local  initiative  which  has  been 
growing  stronger  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

We  all  know  of  the  utihty  districts 
which  have  built  great  hydroelectric 
projects  on  the  Columbia  River,  thus  ful- 
filling their  public  utility  responsibility 
to  power  consumers  while  aiding  in  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  Priest  Rapids  and  Rocky  Reach 
projects,  for  example,  are  of  a  magnitude 
wiiich  might  have  warranted  Federal 
construction.  However,  through  local 
financing  on  the  private  money  market 
the  Orant  County  and  Chelan  County 
public  utility  districts  have  built  these 
pitjjects  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  con- 
sumers and  of  other  electric  consumers 
of  the  region,  entirely  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

The  districts  have  done  so  in  confi- 
dence that  sale  of  the  power  output  wiU 
provide  revenue  to  pay  off  the  multimil- 
lion  dollar  bond  issues  needed  to  finance 
the  projects. 

The  Hanford  proposal  of  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  follows  the 
same  pattern  and  promises  similar  bene- 
fits. 

Here  again  a  local  agency,  made  \i& 
of  many  separate  public  utility  districts, 
is  offering  to  take  the  initiative  in  lising 
a  national  resource,  the  waste  steam 
from  the  Hanford  reactor. 

I  for  one  applaud  this  expression  of 
local  initiative  and  independence.  I 
commend  Mr.  Owen  Hurd  and  other 
leaders  of  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  for  the  business  enter- 
prise which  leads  them  to  risk  some  $130 
million  in  developing  this  project. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  give  congres- 
sional approval  to  the  proposal.  I  am 
happy  to  give  my  endorsement,  not  only 
because  I  beUeve  the  venture  will  be  eco- 
nomic, not  only  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  not  only  because 
Hanford  power  is  needed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  also  because  I  beUeve 
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that  this  kind  of  local  initiative  should 
have  the  support  of  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  greatly 
concerned  about  stimulating  new  invest- 
ment by  industry.  Through  special  tax 
incentives  we  are  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  investment  in  the 
knowledge  that  only  through  expansion 
of  our  industrial  plant  can  we  have  new 
jobs  and  continuing  prosperity. 

Here  is  an  industrial  expansion  which 
has  come  about  without  special  incen- 
tives but  entirely  through  the  determina- 
tion of  a  group  of  people  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  make  use  of  a  great  re- 
source in  the  national  interest. 

The  Hanford  project  itself  will  provide 
employment  in  the  area,  but  even  more 
important  will  be  the  stimulus  which 
each  great  resource  development  project 
has  on  the  industrial  economy  as  a  whole. 

How  much  of  this  $130  million  will  flow 
eastward  to  manufacturing  centers  in 
return  for  turbine  generators,  heat  ex- 
changers and  piping,  wire  and  cable, 
transformers,  and  other  generating  plant 
equipment?  How  many  workers  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee,  Youngstown,  or  Sche- 
nectady will  produce  this  new  machin- 
ery? I  am  sure  that  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  will  result  in  large-scale  job 
opportunities. 

Similarly,  the  availability  of  this  large 
block  of  low -cost  power,  once  Hanford 
is  built,  is  bound  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  New  and  expanding  factories 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  not  only  ben- 
efit these  regions  but  again  call  upon  the 
industrial  East  for  tools  and  machinery. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  felt  that  a 
Federal  investment  in  the  Hanford  pow- 
erplant  would  have  been  in  the  public 
interest.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 
However,  the  present  proposal  allows  us 
to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too — the 
benefits  of  Hanford  power  will  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people  at  no 
cost  to  themselves,  through  the  efforts 
of  local  people  who  are  willing  to  put  up 
all  of  the  money. 

Anything  short  of  outright  approval  of 
the  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System's  Hanford  proposal  would  be.  in 
my  opinion,  a  criminal  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  a  precedent-setting  blow 
to  the  local  initiative  which  we  pretend 
to  favor. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  lipsei-vice  to 
the  American  ideal  of  local  enterprise. 
We  must  take  constructive  action  to  sup- 
port it  whenever  an  opportunity  arises — 
and  such  an  opportunity  is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  16  public  power  districts  are  going 
to  float  a  revenue  bond  to  meet  the  cost 
of  this  generating  facility;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  the  event  the  Plu- 
tonium reactor  ceased  operation  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Government 
then  will  pick  up  the  tab:  is  that  true? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No,  that  is  not  true. 
I  will  inform  the  gentleman.     Bonne- 


ville provides  the  power  to  the  16  par- 
ticipating utilities  at  the  present  time. 
This  bloc  of  power  is  an  additional  bloc 
which  will  be  given  to  Bonneville  and 
Bonneville  will  also  supply  that  power, 
too.  If  the  dual  purpose  of  the  reactor 
stops,  then  the  reactor  can  be  rtm  on  a 
single-purpose  basis  to  produce  the 
steam  and  thereby  give  these  jjeople  a 
chance  to  pay  off  their  bonds.  It  will 
be  run  at  the  expense  of  the  Wash- 
ington group,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  the  event  the  Plu- 
tonium reactor  were  not  continued  in 
operation  is  there  any  possibility  that 
the  plant  can  be  converted  to  making  it 
possible  to  use  coal  to  provide  steam  to 
drive  the  turbines  to  run  the  generators? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question  the  plant  as  now 
designed  will  make  Plutonium  and  make 
steam. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  there  come  a  time 
in  the  future  when  there  is  disarma- 
ment with  the  Soviets  and  you  stop 
the  production  of  Plutonium,  the  plant 
could  still  be  operated  with  different 
kinds  of  rods  to  produce  steam.  At  that 
point  the  Federal  Government  would 
lease  the  plant  to  the  Washington  group 
for  operation.  In  that  manner  the 
Washington  group  would  obtain  the 
steam  to  continue  operating  their  gen- 
erating facilities  and  the  Government 
would  maintain  the  plant  without  ex- 
pense in  a  standby  condition  so  that  it 
could  resume  plutonium  production  In 
the  event  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  confusing  thing 
to  me  is  that  there  have  been  state- 
ments made  in  the  debate  that  indicate 
that  the  Government  underwrites  the 
risk  regardless;  that  is,  in  the  event  the 
reactor  ceases  to  operate.  That  has  been 
a  confusing  point  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  five  Democratic 
members  and  three  of  the  four  Repub- 
lican members  take  the  (^position  posi- 
tion. They  say  there  is  enough  credit 
behind  the  bonds  of  the  16  private  util- 
ities for  the  discharge  of  their  obliga- 
tions. The  Hosmer  amendment  plainly 
precludes  the  Federal  Government  from 
acquiring  those  facilities  unless  Congress 
affirmatively  acts  to  authorize  it.  That 
is  in  the  Hosmer  amendment  and  there- 
fore the  Congress  will  have  control  of 
that. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  16  private  utilities.  Is  it  not 
public  utilities? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  16  pubhc  util- 
ities that  are  in  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  might  say  the  crux 
of  this  whole  matter  lies  in  the  question 
the  gentleman  asked,  and  that  is  that 
at  all  times  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, a  Federal  agency,  will  be 
guaranteeing  to  the  utilities  the  full  cost 
of  the  amortization  and  the  interest  on 


the  bonds  for  constructing  the  steam- 
plant,  plus  every  other  cent  the  Wash- 
ington utilities  pay  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  so  that  there  is  a  full  guar- 
antee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the  pro- 
posed contract  between  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  we  must 
be  absolutely  certain  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  and  responsibilities  under 
this  contract  and  the  part  this  contract 
could  play  in  the  future  development  of 
electric  power  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  the  contract  between  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  System 
is  a  subterfuge.  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  taxpayers.  And  I 
believe  it  establishes  dangerous  prece- 
dents. 

Under  this  contract  the  utility  sys- 
tems that  participate  In  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  proposal 
will  make  available  to  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  their  share  of  the 
power  output  of  the  Hanford  project. 
In  retiu-n  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration will  supply  the  participants  an 
amount  of  firm  power  equivalent,  \mder 
existing  Bonneville  rates,  to  the  annual 
project  costs  incurred  by  the  partici- 
pants. Note  that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Government  in  this  contract  will 
be  keyed  not  to  what  it  gets  but  to  the 
obligations  of  others. 

We  all  have  had  our  differences  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  participate  in  electric 
power  development  and  the  pertinent 
costs  involved  in  such  power  develop- 
ment. But  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
ever  condoned  the  principle  of  equating 
Government  responsibilities  with  some- 
one else's  obligations. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem cannot  amend,  modify,  or  otherwise 
change  the  bond  resolution  required  for 
the  project  without  first  obtaining  the 
written  approval  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator.  Prior  to  commencement 
of  commercial  operations  of  the  project 
the  Administrator  can  terminate  the 
contract  and  assume  the  eissets  of  the 
project  by  reimbursing  the  supply  system 
for  all  costs  paid  or  incurred  by  it.  All 
designs,  plans,  specifications,  and  con- 
tracts relating  to  the  construction  of  the 
project  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administrator. 

The  Administrator  shall  have  right  of 
inspection.  The  annual  budget  for  the 
project  shall  be  subject  to  the  written 
approval  of  the  Administrator.  Guides 
for  the  operations  of  the  project  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Federal  Government,  presumably  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  can  at 
its  option  acquire  the  project  provided 
that  all  liabilities  and  obligations  of  the 
supply  system  have  been  satisfactorily 
discharged  or  assumed  in  writing  by  the 
Government.  The  agreement  between 
the  supply  system  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  purchase  of  steam, 
lease  of  land,  and  eventual  lease  of  the 
reactor  must  also  be  approved  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

In  short,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration will  have  responsibilities  in 
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the  financing,  design,  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  possibly  ownership  of  a  ther- 
mal generatijig  station.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  be  a  real 
party  of  interest.  A  participant  in  a 
proposal  that  last  year  the  Congress  de- 
cided was  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  The 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  will  be 
doing  indirectly  what  Congress  said 
should  not  be  done  directly. 

IX)  we  want  a  Federal  agency  to  ex- 
tend its  participation  in  the  power  field, 
and  to  make  tills  extension  in  a  manner 
even  less  advantageous  to  the  taxpayer 
than  what  was  proposed  last  year?  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  arrangement  of 
giving  not  in  accordance  with  what  it 
receives  but  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
penses of  othe  rs. 

My  answer  Lo  this  is,  "No."  Aside  from 
the  costs  of  the  project,  which  I  would 
like  to  commitnt  on  brlefiy.  nothing  has 
changed  whioh  would  indicate  to  me 
that  Congress  did  not  reach  a  wise  de- 
cision last  year.    | 

Last  year  thea^  was  some  question 
about  the  economic  feasibility  of  adding 
these  generating  facilities  to  the  new 
production  rt factor  at  Hanford.  This 
year  the  cost  estimates  for  doing  this 
have  Increased.  If  It  was  questionable 
last  year.  Increasing  the  cost  estimates 
certainly  does  not  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive. The  Atomic  E^nergy  Commission 
has  testified  that  this  new  reactor  repre- 
sents— and  I  read: 

A  substantial  departiue  In  technology  from 
our  other  Han'ord  reactors. 

It  admits  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
technical  problems  was  not  adequately 
recognized.  This  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  the  reactor  project 
and  a  delay  in  its  operating  schedule. 
This  does  not  suggest  to  me  a  reliable 
source  of  power  generation  and  one  that 
we  should  guarantee — for  remember 
Bonneville  gives  power  regardless  of  If  the 
reactor  Is  In  operation  or  not.  This  is 
not  a  good  deal  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  have  enumerated  many  of  the  ar- 
rangements whereby  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  Is  indeed  a  real 
party  to  the  production  of  power  from  a 
thermal  source.  Some  may  suggest  that 
these  arrangements  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  its 
commitments  under  the  contract.  But  I 
suggest  that  this  line  of  reason  begs  the 
essential  question.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
how  best  to  piotect  our  involvement  but 
whether  to  b*;  involved. 

Last  yearjCongress  said  we  should  not 
be  involved.  Of  course,  we  can  and 
should  recons.der  our  position  if  the  sit- 
uation has  clianged.  But  nothing  has 
changed  to  warrant  a  change  In  our  posi- 
tion. Obviously  the  economics  are  not 
more  attracti\'e — if  anything,  the  oppo- 
site Is  true.  The  responsibilities  the 
Government  will  undertake  have  not 
been  lessened — If  anything,  they  have 
become  more  binding.  The  estimate  of 
the  reliability  of  the  overall  project  has 
not  Increased— if  anything,  current 
events  might  evwi  suggest  the  opposite. 

In  view  of  last  year's  deliberations  it 
is  evident  to  me  that  Congress  did  not 
wish  to  extend  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  power  busi- 


ness by  building  a  steamplant  In  the 
Northwest.  To  market  power  from 
Federal  hydro  projects  is  one  thing;  to 
participate  in  building  thermal  plants  is 
a  completely  different  matter.  Despite 
the  uniqueness  of  this  particular  situa- 
tion at  Hanford  the  approval  of  the 
proposed  contract  between  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem would  set  a  precedent.  Precedent 
need  not  be  set  because  of  an  abrupt 
change  In  course.  In  fact  it  usually  is 
not. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  before 
this  House  should  be  disapproved.  The 
proposed  arrangement  is  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  taxpayer.  It  attempts  to 
do  indirectly  what  we  have  said  should 
not  be  done  directly.  And  it  Is  Infused 
with  uncertainty  and  risk  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  these  reasons  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  you  will  Join  with  me  and 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  direct  some  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
ZandtI. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  to  operate  this 
new  power  reactor  for  the  first  2  years 
for  power  only,  after  which  it  would  be 
converted  to  dual-purpose  operation  for 
the  period  until  1972,  and  for  power  only 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  its  esti- 
mated life  of  25  to  35  years? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  That  is  the  sched- 
ule the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
set  up. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  On  the  13th  day  of 
July  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  1,  inserted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  some  justification  for  this 
operating  schedule.  It  shows  that  the 
total  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  payment  for  steam  and  for  the 
lease  of  the  new  power  reactor  in  the 
power-only  period  would  total  only  $3,- 
001.220.  In  view  of  this  fact,  how  can  the 
profKjnents  of  this  contract  say  that  the 
project  will  make  $130  million  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  over  the  life- 
time of  the  reactor? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  claim  that  the 
taxpayers  will  get  $130  million  is  not 
valid  to  begin  with.  It  Is  just  as  logical 
to  say  they  will  get  nothing,  as  In  any 
case  Bonneville  is  obligated  to  furnish 
firm  power  at  the  BPA  low  rates  equal 
to  the  payments  made.  Even  the  pro- 
ponents estimate  the  payments  may  be 
as  low  as  $3  million  total. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Is  It  not  true  that 
events  could  happen  that  would  result 
in  the  complete  closing  down  of  this  new 
I>ower  reactor  at  any  time  during  the 
assumed  1965-72  dual-purpose  period, 
with  the  result  that  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  either  have  to  pay  off  the 
outstanding  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  bonds  or  that  Bonne- 
ville would  have  to  furnish  firm  power 
over  the  remaining  portion  of  the  30- 
year  period  of  a  value  that  would  pay 
off  these  bonds? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect.    In  the  exchange  agreement  you 


will  find  the  responsibility  is  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Government. 
They  will  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
$130  million  of  bonds. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Will  this  new  power  re- 
actor not  be  subject  to  the  usual  failings 
that  other  reactors  have  had  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  created, 
and  if  It  Is  shut  down  will  not  the 
scheduled  power  which  has  been  talked 
about  be  shut  off  for  some  unknown 
period? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Certainly.  This 
is  an  untried  design  and  the  operational 
procedure  will  have  to  be  developed. 

What  the  gentleman  is  predicting  no 
doubt  will  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs a  short  time  ago  and  stated  with 
reference  to  another  bill  that  they  are 
now  wasting  away  to  the  sea  surplus 
energy  for  which  they  have  no  market, 
lliey  say  this  will  amount  to  as  much 
as  $30  million  a  year.  If  It  Is  true  they 
are  wasting  nonfirm  power  to  the  sea, 
during  the  time  Bonneville  Is  wasting 
hydroelectric  energy  will  not  this  new 
reactor  increase  the  amount  of  power 
Bonneville  la  wasting? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Why,  certainly, 
that  is  true.  In  fact,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  new  production  reactor  operation 
imder  a  wet  year  or  a  high  streamflow 
condition.  It  Is  possible  that  little  If  any 
of  the  new  production  reactor  steam  can 
be  used  without  wasting  an  equivalent 
amount  of  hydroelectric  energy. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  If  I  could  Interrupt 
this  well  prepared  colloquy,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question?  I  do 
not  have  anything  to  read  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  At  the  proper  time,  I 
will  yield,  and  I  might  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  prepared  these  questions,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Van  Zandt]  Is  answering,  yesterday,  and 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions because  I  think  these  are  matters 
that  the  House  should  be  interested  in. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
point. 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
Is  whether  any  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  appeared  dur- 
ing the  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Committee? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  best  of  my 
knowledge  Is  they  did  not. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  requesting 
some  Information,  and  at  the  proper 
time  I  am  going  to  ask  permission  to 
put  It  In  the  Record  to  show  the  pres- 
sure that  was  brought  on  by  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  against 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
Zandt]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
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from       Colorado 


[Mr. 


gentleman 

ASPINALL]. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt), 
there  were — ayes  114,  noes  127. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Van  Zandt 
and  Mr.  Aspinall. 

The  Comjnittee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
160,  noes  134. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  as 
amended  by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  delayed  my  remarks  until 
the  Committee  has  acted  upon  pending 
amendments  because  the  subject  I  shall 
discuss  has  no  bearing  on  the  merits  of 
the  pending  bill.  It  is,  however,  a  mat- 
ter that,  in  my  judgment,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee at  this  time  since  it  has  bearing  upon 
the  posture  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Work  on  the  atom  bomb  during  World 
War  n  was  completed  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Herbert 
Anderson  worked  with  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi 
on  the  project.  Today,  the  director  of 
the  Enrico  Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear 
Studies  is  Dr.  Herbert  Anderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago  had  one  of 
the  most  powerful  accelerators  in  the 
world,  a  synchrocyclotron  which  enabled 
their  scientists  to  make  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  study  of  the  elementary 
particles  which  were  newly  discovered  at 
that  time.  Enrico  Fermi  led  the  work, 
and  the  scientific  world  looked  to  Chi- 
cago as  one  of  the  places  where  new  de- 
velopments in  this  field,  so  fundamental 
to  basic  understanding  of  physics,  would 
come. 

Recently  much  larger  machines  have 
been  built  at  Berkeley,  Brookhaven, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  in  Dubna  near 
Moscow.  New  strange  particles  have 
been  discovered  which  have  captivated 
the  interest  of  scientists.  The  effect  has 
been  to  move  the  center  of  the  stage 
away  from  Chicago.  Several  years  ago 
the  scientists  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago initiated  a  plan  to  construct  a 
powerful  accelerator  at  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  to  allow  a  more 
active  and  fruitful  participation  in  these 
researches.  Construction  has  progressed 
rapidly  with  every  prospect  of  early 
completion  and  success.  Profs.  Roger 
Hildebrand  and  Albert  Creeve  spear- 
headed the  development  which  en- 
gendered a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  among  potential  users  of  the 
facility  among  outlying  midwestem  uni- 
versities. 

Facilities  needed  to  advance  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  particles  in  the  field  of 
high-energy  physics  are  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, and  it  is  necessary  and  appro- 
priate in  the  use  of  these  facilities  to 
make  use  of  the  most  advanced  type  of 
^technology  available;  and,  where  this  is 


lacking  to  push  the  development  far  be- 
yond the  level  which  is  available  at  the 
time.  Much  that  has  become  necessary 
and  commonplace  in  advanced  tech- 
nology in  this  country  may  be  traced  to 
the  innovations  made  by  the  scientists 
who  are  now  concerned  with  high-energy 
physics. 

Dr.  Anderson  of  the  Enrico  Fermi  In- 
stitute for  Nuclear  Studies  pointed  out 
that  to  make  complete  and  effective  use 
of  the  facilities  at  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  to  the  universities  and  facul- 
ties of  the  Middle  West  for  whom  the 
machine  is  being  built,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  additional  space  for  all 
the  faculty  and  their  students  to  carry 
out  their  research.  In  1961  Dr.  Ander- 
son requested  an  appropriation  for  ad- 
ditional laboratory  space  to  accommo- 
date the  development  and  utilization  of 
the  advanced  techniques  needed  in  the 
experimental  work  planned  with  the  Ax'- 
gonne  accelerator.  The  Division  of  Re- 
search of  AEC  encouraged  this  proposal. 
As  a  result  Public  Law  87-315  included 
an  authorization  of  $800,000  for  a  phys- 
ics building  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  $300,000  for  additional  housing  facil- 
ities at  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
However,  despite  the  authorization  the 
money  was  not  appropriated. 

The  need  for  this  laboratory  is  be- 
coming more  pressing  than  ever,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  excellent  progress  be- 
ing made  in  the  construction  of  the  gi-eat 
Argonne  accelerator.  Failure  to  appro- 
priate these  funds  has  hampered  the 
planning  for  research. 

I  would  appreciate  a  clarifying  and  I 
hope  a  reassuring  statement  from  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price],  on  a  matter 
that  is  of  grave  concern  to  the  atomic 
scientists  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
from  whose  planning  and  laboratories 
came  the  world's  first  atomic  bomb.  No 
one,  I  might  add.  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
by  Dr.  Anderson  and  his  fellow  scientists 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Price,  whose  industry, 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains 
to  atomic  energy  and  whose  dedication 
they  often  have  mentioned  to  me  In 
glowing  terms. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  the  gentleman's  great  interest  In  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

In  reply  to  his  question,  I  wish  to  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  High  En- 
ergy Physics  Building  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  authorized  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962  bill.  This  year  the  AEC  re- 
quested funds  for  the  project  as  part  of 
its  physical  research  program.  Unfor- 
tunately the  request  was  rejected  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

However,  I  am  hoijeful  another  ap- 
proach to  the  financing  of  this  project 
will  be  approved.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  great  interest  in  this  proj- 
ect on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiSK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(H.R.  11974J  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  716,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendment*  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Aspinall 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Van 
Zandt  substitute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  after  line  5,  add  the  foUowiixg 
new  section: 

"Sec.  112.  The  Commission  Is  not  author- 
ized to  enter  into  any  arrangements  for  the 
construction  or  operation  of  electric  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  at  the 
Hanford  New  Production  Reactor." 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  questton  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  232,  nays  163,  not  voting  40, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1601 

YEAS— 232 
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Abbltt 

Daddarlo 

HuU 

Abernethy 

Dague 

Jarman 

Adair 

Dent 

Jensen 

Alexander 

Denton 

Johansen 

Alger 

Derounlan 

Johnson,  Md. 

Anderson,  111. 

Derwlnskl 

Jonas 

Arendfi 

Devlne 

Kearns 

Ashbrook 

Dole 

Kee 

Ash  more 

Donobue 

Keith 

Auchincloes 

Dorn 

Kllburn 

Avery 

Dowdy 

Kllgore 

Bailey 

Downing 

King,  NY. 

Barry 

Dulskt 

Kltchln 

Battin 

Dwyer 

Knox 

Becker 

Ellsworth 

Korncgay 

Beermann 

Fallon 

Kunkel 

Belcher 

Pascell 

Kyi 

Bell 

Fenton 

Landrum 

Berry 

Plndley 

Langen 

Belts 

Fisher 

Latta 

Bolton 

Ford 

Lennon 

Bonner 

Forrester 

Leslnskl 

Bow 

Fountain 

Ubonatl 

Bray 

Frellnghuysen 

Lipscomb 

Brewster 

Fulton 

Mcculloch 

Bromwell 

Gary 

McDonough 

Broomfleld 

Ga  things 

McDowell 

Brown 

Gavin 

Mclntlre 

Broyhlll 

Glenn 

McMUlan 

Bruce 

Ooodllng 

McVey 

Burke.  Ma-ss. 

Granahan 

MacGregor 

Burleson 

Grant 

Mahon 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gray 

Martin.  Mass. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Green.  Pa. 

Martui.  Nebr. 

CahUl 

Grlffln 

Mathlas 

Casey 

Grlfflths 

Matthews 

Cederberg 

Gross 

Meader 

Chamberlain 

Hagan.Ga. 

Michel 

Chelf 

Haley 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Chlperfleld 

Hall 

Mllllken 

Church 

Halleck 

Mlnshall 

Clancy 

Hardy 

Monagan 

Clark 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Moore 

Collier 

Harsha 

Moorehcad, 

Colmer 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Ohio 

Conte 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Moor  bead,  Pa. 

Cook 

Hays 

Morgan 

Cooley 

Hubert 

Morse 

Corbett 

Herlong 

Mflsher 

Cramer 

Hlcstand 

Natcher 

Cunningham 

Hoeven 

Nelsen 

Curtln 

Hoffman.  HI. 

Nix 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Huddles  ton 

NorreU 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

ONeUl 

Oemers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Phllbtn 

piUlon 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Puroell 

Qule 

Ray 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberts,  Texas 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebusb 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Baas,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Burke.  Ky. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Celler 
Chenoweth 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Daniels 
DaTla,  John  W. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Domlntck 
Dooley 
Doyle 
Durno 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evlns 
Farbsteln 
Pelghan 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Flynt 
Foigarty 
Gallagher 
Olaimo 
GUbert 
Oouaales 
Goodell 


AUord 

Barrett 

Bass.  N.H. 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Boyktn 

Buckley 

Coad 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Prazler 


3t.  George 

Saylor 

iichadeberg 

Schonck 

JJcl^erer 

.Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran  ton 

Sedy-Brown 

3el4en 

3bipiley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

!)lkes 

HUer 

black 

Smith.  Calif. 

Bmlth.  Va. 

(Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taylor 
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Ragcn.  Calif, 

Hiilpcrn 

Hansen 

Harding 

Healey 

Heohler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HoUQeld 

Holland 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Inauye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Aia. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kartb 

Ka^tenmeler 

KeUy 

Keofb 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lindsay 

Loaor 

McFaU 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MaFshall 

Matr 

MlDer,  Clem 

MiUer. 

Gsorge  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Morrison 
Mors 
Multer 
Miirphy 
Murray 
Nedel 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
OBrlen,  111. 

NOT  VOTING— 

Frledel 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gubser 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Judd 

Laird 

McSween 

Maodonald 

MaUliard 

Majson 


Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tupp«r 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

WatU 

Wels 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

WUlUms 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 


OHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

PeUy 

Pfost 

Pike 

Pllcber 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rains 

RandaU 

Reece 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rosteukowbkl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  NY. 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smltli,  Miss. 

Stafford 

Siratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wlckersham 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Merrow 

Morris 

Moulder 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Rousselot 

Saund 

Spenoe 

Taber 

Thompson.  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WUlls 

W  instead 

Yates 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.     Wlnstead     for,     with     Mr.     Buckley 
against. 


Mr.  Alford  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Judd  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Garmatz 
against. 

Mr.  Taber  for.  with  Mr.  Frledel  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for,  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hampshire  for.  with  Mr. 
Morris  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Frazler  against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Spence  against. 

Mr.  Mason  for,  with  Mr.  Coad  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  MaUliard. 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Laird. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  POSTURE  OP  PROGRESS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scientist 
is  the  current  hero  in  the  story  of  the 
human  race.  His  accomplishments 
challenge  the  ability  of  people  to  com- 
prehend the  new  knowledge  and  to  keep 
up  with  the  rapidly  expanding  horizons 
of  life. 

Some  people  are  disturbed  by  these  de- 
velopments, wondering  if  science  and  its 
objective  methods  will  come  to  dominate 
all  other  fields  of  human  interest,  experi- 
ence, and  aspiration. 

But  history  shows  that  "the  scientist 
pushes  forward  at  one  moment,  the 
artist  at  another,  the  humanist  at  still 
another,  the  philosopher  in  his  turn,  and 
so  on.  The  Lord  has  given  us  a  widening 
world  and  He  expects  we  will  use  our  in- 
telligence in  mastering  it.  Let  us  get  to 
it." 

These  are  the  reassuring  words  of  wis- 
dom from  the  editorial  "The  Posture  of 


Progress,"  from  the  July  14,  1962,  edi- 
torial in  the  Pilot,  official  organ  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  complete  text  follows: 

The  PosTuax  or  Psoceess 

Andover.  Idalne.  now  joins  places  like  Cape 
Canaveral  and  Christmas  Island  as  famlUar 
landmarks  In  the  geography  of  these  chang- 
ing times.  What  was  so  spectacularly 
begun  this  week  In  the  world  of  commxinica- 
tlons  leads  in  directions  we  cannot  even  now 
foresee  and  promises  developments  of  far 
reaching  effects  for  man.  If  the  world  has 
been  getting  smaller  as  we  have  moved  Into 
the  spfu;e  age.  the  present  ease  of  communi- 
cation has  shrunk  It  to  ever  more  contracted 
proportions. 

As  we  move  from  one  new  wonder  to 
another,  the  ordinary  citizen  cannot  con- 
tain his  admiration  for  the  scientist  who 
startles  us  with  his  successes.  Even  young 
chUdren  these  days  can  describe  the  move- 
ment of  the  satellites,  the  several  staged 
rockets  and  our  hopes  for  landing  on  the 
moon.  The  immense  progress  which  these 
last  years  have  seen  reflects  extraordinary 
credit  on  the  men  of  science  and  technology. 
Many  people  ask  themselves,  however,  If 
progress  In  other  fields  has  foUowed  anything 
like  the  same  pattern. 

Now  that  we  have  bounced  a  TV  beam 
3.000  miles  Into  space  and  back,  for  example. 
Is  television  Itself  going  to  be  better?  Have 
we  accomplished  very  much.  In  the  long 
view.  If  we  have  only  enlarged  the  wasteland? 
There  Is  a  very  Important  sense  In  which 
every  new  discovery  of  the  scientist  places 
a  new  burden  on  man  to  be  equal  to  its 
Implications.  People  were  quick  to  tell  us 
that  the  emergence  of  atomic  science  and 
the  development  of  the  techniques  of  nuclear 
war  raised  many  new  questions  for  man. 
some  of  them  moral.  But  is  It  not  also  true 
that  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  new  sciences 
raise  their  own  challenges,  ones  that  cannot 
be  successfully  met  by  the  resources  man 
has  at  hand  at  this  moment? 

Is  it  true  to  suppose  that  the  scientist  is 
really  outstripping  his  colleagues  in  the 
other  disciplines?  Or  are  his  advances  merely 
so  spectacular  as  to  bewilder  the  rest  of  us? 
There  Is  progress,  of  course,  in  all  directions 
which  Improve  man's  understanding  of  him- 
self and  the  world  about  him.  There  Is 
probably  no  area  of  human  knowledge  where 
man  is  standing  stUl,  satisfied  with  his 
present  understanding  of  things.  But  we 
cannot  expect  that  all  men  will  march  Into 
the  future  like  soldiers  who  are  in  step  one 
with  the  other.  The  scientist  pushes  forward 
at  one  moment,  the  artist  at  another,  the 
humanist  at  still  another,  the  philosopher  in 
his  turn,  and  so  on. 

There  Is.  In  short,  no  neat  little  plan  by 
which  the  human  race  goes  forward  In  time; 
progress  is  moved  by  a  dynamic  which  at 
different  moments  Issues  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Human  creativity  cannot  be  con- 
trolled in  any  machinelike  nnanner  and  it 
is  the  challenge  of  one  advance  which  sets 
the  stage  for  the  next  one.  In  these  years 
the  scientist — and  now  especially  the  space 
scientist — has  made  a  breakthrough  of  large 
proportions,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
he  has  left  the  rest  of  human  knowledge  be- 
hind him.  The  edge  of  progress  Is  always 
a  ragged  one  with  certain  promontories  jut- 
ting into  the  future  more  eagerly  than  some 
others. 

If  we  have  confidence  In  man's  ability  to 
apply  his  intelligence  on  every  level  of  a 
changing  world,  we  will  not  be  distressed 
by  a  momentary  unbalance  which  this  intel- 
ligence can  adjust.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  can  afford  to  do  nothing  to  make  the  ad- 
justment; on  the  contrary,  the  occasion  re- 
quires a  willingness  to  take  the  measure  of 
new  problems  and  seek  profoundly  for  new 
solutions. 


•  > 
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11  tb*  scientist  these  days  Is  keeping  the 
rest  of  us  a  little  bit  on  our  toes  the  posture 
Is  a  good  one,  It  Is  the  posture  of  the  cxirlous 
and  the  expectant.  The  Lord  has  given  us  a 
widening  world  and  He  expects  wo  will  use 
our  intelligence  In  mastering  it.  Let  us  get 
to  it. 


IOWA  CORN 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
treat  is  in  store  for  all  who  eat  in  the 
House  restaurant  today  and  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  session  of  Congress,  at  least. 
The  Iowa  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Com  Millers'  Federation  are 
furnishing  combread  gratis  to  the  House 
today  and  every  other  Monday,  starting 
next  Monday. 

Iowa  corn,  southern  ground  by  the 
Page  Milling  Co..  Luray,  Va.,  brings  to 
our  dining  room,  starting  today,  that 
rich,  wholesome,  nutritional  commeal 
baked  into  combread,  and  other  deli- 
cacies which  only  corn  can  provide. 

No  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
ever  owed  so  deep  a  debt  to  anything 
material  as  the  United  States  owes  to  its 
native  American  plant,  corn.  Prom 
Jamestown  to  Plymouth,  from  the  wil- 
derness plots  of  the  Indians  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Valleys,  from  the  rich 
prairie  lands  of  Iowa  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  corn  fed  the  settlers  and  their 
herds  as  they  conquered  the  wilderness 
and  molded  the  Nation. 

Do  you  know — 

That  corn  was  cultivated  in  the  Amer- 
icas for  thousands  of  years  while  un- 
known in  the  Old  World  before  1492? 

That  com  was  the  Indian's  staff  of 
life — that  he  revered  it  by  calling  it 
maize,  meariing  "mother" — that  which 
feeds,  nourishes,  and  sustains? 

That  com  is  the  native  food  of  the 
United  States — that  combread,  com- 
meal mush,  com  pone.  Johnny  cakes, 
flapjacks,  and  hush  puppies  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  commeal  ash  cake  of 
the  red  man? 

That  it  was  com  that  saved  the  lives 
of  the  settlers  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth,  hence  becoming  the  comer - 
stone  in  the  biiilding  of  this  Nation? 

That  the  Pilgrims  valued  corn  so 
highly  that  they  accepted  it  for  taxes 
and  made  it  legal  currency? 

That  George  Washington  referred  to 
com  in  his  writings  more  than  1,500 
times? 

That  it  was  commeal  that  fed  the 
Continental  Army  and  saved  it  at  Valley 
Forge? 

That  no  statistician  would  even  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  consumption  of 
America  s  pride  and  joy — com  on  the 
cob? 

That  youngsters  and  oldsters  reveled 
in  crunching  one-third  billion  pounds  of 
popcorn  last  year? 

That  no  plant  that  grows  in  the  United 
States  gives  employment  to  so  many 
men  and  women  as  com? 


That  there  is  more  health-giving  vita- 
mins in  corn  than  in  any  other  grain  be- 
cause it  takes  longer  to  mature,  and 
hence  absorbs  more  vitamins  from  the 
sun. 

That  nearly  everything  we  Americans 
touch,  eat  or  wear  is  a  product  of  com 
and  other  grains. 

That  com  processed  into  commeal  is 
feeding  millions  of  children,  men,  and 
women  in  foreign  coimtries,  sustaining 
life  just  as  it  did  in  our  coimtry's  early 
period? 

That  these  words  of  tribute  to  corn 
and  its  place  in  history  and  our  every- 
day life  could  continue  for  hours  and 
hours? 

Mr.  Speaker,  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  manager  of  the  House 
restaurant  to  serve  Iowa  tall  corn — com- 
bread— gratis  today  and  on  every  other 
Monday,  starting  next  Monday,  as  a 
constant  reminder  that  this  Nation  could 
not  have  fed  itself  through  the  years 
had  it  not  been  for  corn. 

You  will  find  a  dandy  commeal  cook- 
ery book  at  your  table  today.  Take  one 
to  your  own  cook.  She  will  thank  you 
for  it,  and  your  whole  family  will  enjoy 
the  tasty,  nourishing  food  made  of  the 
greatest  of  all  foods — com. 


THE  TRIUNE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
SUCCESS  IN  OUR  MISSILE  AND 
DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
somewhat  startled,  but  pleased,  to  hear 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  on  Sunday. 
July  15,  announce  during  a  radio-TV  ap- 
pearance that  the  administration  would 
consider  asking  Congress  for  laws  to  halt 
threatened  nationwide  strikes  in  the 
aerospace  industry  which  is  making  mis- 
siles and  planes  for  our  defense  effort, 
should  two  unions  involved  carry  out 
their  threat  to  strike  a  week  from  today. 

Part  of  my  astonishment  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  on  January  10,  1962.  I 
introduced  a  bill,  identical  to  one  intro- 
duced last  September  by  Senator  John 
L.  McClellan.  of  Arkansas,  which  would 
prohibit  strikes  by  employees  employed 
In  certain  strategic  defense  Industries. 

You  all  will  no  doubt  recall  the  series 
of  hearings  held  by  Senator  McClellan 
in  April  and  May  of  1961.  At  that  time 
the  Pei-manent  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Government  Rela- 
tions Committee,  brought  to  light  some 
truly  shocking  facts  relative  to  a  series 
of  strikes,  work  stoppages.  feath«-bed- 
ding.  and  other  inefficient  and  uneco- 
nomical practices  and  abuses  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  Vandenberg,  and  other  mis- 
sile bases  and  defense  establisiiments. 
The  Senator  introduced  his  bill.  S.  2f31. 
the  following  September,  and  I  foDowcd 
with  H.R.  9555  on  the  opening  day  of 
Congress  this  year. 

President  Kennedy  set  up  his  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission  on  May  26, 1961, 


after  it  had  become  painfully  apparent 
that  labor-management  disputes  had 
caused  a  disastrous  loss  of  time  at  sev- 
eral Hilssile  and  space  sites.  Had  Sena- 
tor McClillan  not  held  his  committee 
hearings,  the  public  still  would  not  be 
aware  of  this  hampering  of  our  defense 
effort,  and  he  most*  certainly  deserves 
our  gratitiKle  and  thanks. 

On  January  13.  1962, 1  sent  out  a  news 
release,  describing  the  events  which  led 
to  my  decision  to  introduce  H.R.  9555. 
One  of  the  most  impelling  reasons,  of 
course,  was  because  in  my  congressional 
district  the  Minot  Air  Force  Base  was 
in  the  process  of  planning  and  building 
a  missile  site.  This  news  release  has,  I 
feel,  taken  on  added  importance  as  a 
result  of  Secretary  Goldberg's  remarks 
Sunday.  I.  therefore,  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  couple  of  items  included  in  the 
release : 

I  noted  In  a  speech  given  last  September 
(1961)  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae  Bos- 
well  L.  Ollpatric.  before  the  National  Se- 
curity Indiu trial  Association  (which  la  made 
up  of  defense  contractors),  that  he  stated: 
"The  country  has  a  right  to  demand  of  both 
defenae  Industry  and  defense  estabUahmants 
a  higher  level  of  elDclency."  I  agree  with 
this  statement. 

Or.  being  questioned  as  ,o  the  likelihood 
of  such  legislation  being  given  consideration 
by  the  present  tulministraUon.  Congraaaman 
Short  stated  simply  that  he  felt  President 
Kennedy  ahould  be  more  than  wUllng  to 
give  bis  political  blessing  to  such  proposals. 
In  view  of  the  many  statements  he  had  made 
while  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  re- 
garding our  missile  lag.  He  then  quoted 
from  two  of  the  many  speeches  made  by 
President  Kennedy  during  his  campaign,  one 
being  before  the  VTW  convention  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  said:  "The  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  we  are  falling  behind — behind 
In  our  schedules,  behind  In  our  needs,  be- 
hind the  Russians  in  our  rate  of  progress. 
The  missile  lag  looms  larger  and  larger 
ahead — we  need  to  put  our  Strategic  Air 
Command  on  an  air  alert  and  under  wide 
dispersal — Improve  our  systems  of  conti- 
nental defense — step  up  our  antisubmarine 
warfare  effort — Increase  the  throat  of  our 
rocket  engines — harden  our  missile  bases." 
In  another  speech  given  at  Klttannlng.  Pa., 
on  Otcober  15,  1960,  then-Candidate  Ken- 
nedy stated: 

"I  believe  that  the  preaent  rate  of  growth 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  military  strength, 
particularly  in  long-range  mlssllee,  Is 
greater  than  ours,  and  while  I  beUeve  that 
today  the  United  SUles  Is  secure.  I  believe 
there  la  a  danger  In  1962.  1963,  and  1964,  that 
unlaas  we  move  aliead  at  a  greater  rate,  we 
wont  meet  It." 

In  view  of  later  remarks  I  will  make 
on  the  status  of  our  missile  bases  and 
sites  at  this  time.  President  Kennedys 
remarks  which  I  quoted  at  the  time  of 
my  news  release  become  peculiarly 
apropos. 

On  April  12,  1962, 1  wrote  to  Chairman 
AiMM  C.  Powell  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  aiul  Labor,  requesting 
that  he  obtain  reports  on  my  bill  from 
the  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Chairman  Powell  replied  April 
Id.  assuring  me  this  would  be  done. 

I  heard  nothing  further  on  the  subject 
until  June  12,  1962,  at  which  time  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg,  transmitting  a  copy  of  United 
for  America,  the  first  year's  report  to  the 
President  on  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Missile  Sites  Labor 
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Commission.  I  replied  to  Secretary 
Goldberg  on  June  18.  complimenting  him 
for  the  effectiveness  of  the  Commission's 
work  to  date,  and  again  requesting  ac- 
tion on  the  report  for  H.R.  9555.  The 
Secretary  replied  on  June  19,  assuring 
me  that  my  bill  would  have  immediate 
attention.  Again  on  June  29.  he  wrote 
that  the  report  had  now  been  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  order  that  they  might  ascer- 
tain its  relationship  to  the  program  of 
the  President.  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  the  following  correspond- 
ence between  Secretary  Goldberg  and 
myself : 

U.S.  Dkfartmiwt  or  Labos. 

Office  or  th*  SECKETAar, 
Washinffton.  June  12,  19€2. 
The  Honorable  Don  L.  SHorr, 
House  of  Repreaentattvet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  CoNcarssMAM  Shobt:  I  am  forward- 
ing for  your  Information  an  advance  copy 
of  a  report  to  the  President  by  his  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission. 

The  report  will  be  presented  to  the  I»resl- 
dent  on  June  14,  1962,  at  a  ceremony  In 
the  White  Houae. 

It  is  gratifying  to  ncte  the  6ignifk:ant  im- 
provement In  the  lost  time  due  to  labor  dis- 
putes at  our  missile  and  space  sl'«s  since 
the  Commission  was  established. 

Since  the  Conunlssion  was  established  In 
May  1961,  16.995.500  man-days  were  worked 
at  missile  and  space  sites  and  15,432  were  lost 
due  to  labor  dlsputas.  This  sepresents  a 
ratio  of  1.100  man -days  worked  for  each  man- 
day  lost.  In  contrast  to  this,  during  the 
period  from  July  1956  through  May  1961, 
prior  to  the  Commission's  establishment, 
17,781,000  were  worked  and  185.478  lost.  The 
ratio  during  that  period  was  96  worked  for 
each  day  lost. 

Although  the  Improvement  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Commission  falls  short 
of  the  ultimate  objective  of  uninterrupted 
work.  It  reflects  a  gratifying  measure  of 
successful  accomplishment.  The  representa- 
tives of  Government,  management,  and  labor 
engaged  In  the  complex  operations  of  the 
Nation's  missile  and  space  programs  have 
united  In  a  common  effort  and  save  for  a  few 
disturbing  and  vmfortunate  Instances  have 
placed  the  national  Interest  above  all  other 
considerations.  Voluntary  cooperation  and 
a  genuine  spirit  of  dedication  In  achieving 
the  record  of  the  past  year  Ls  a  practical 
demonstration  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
In  labor-management  relations. 

I  am  confident  that  the  team  spirit  which 
has  developed  during  the  past  year  and  the 
dedication  of  the  pecaonnel  engaged  in  mis- 
sile site  activation  to  the  national  Interest 
will  result  In  an  Improved  record  during  the 
critical  months  ahead  and  that  the  Nation's 
missile  and  space  programs  will  proceed  ef- 
ficiently and  on  schedule. 
Tours  sincerely, 

ASTBXnt   J.  OOLDBXItC, 

I      Secretary  o]  Labor. 


conocess  of  the  united  states, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  June  18, 1962. 
Hon.  Airmra  J.  Goldwuc. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
V.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Sktretaet  Golobekg:  I  appreciate 
very  much  being  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
"United  for  America,"  and  your  letter  out- 
lining some  of  the  gains  made  during  the 
past  year  In  efforts  of  the  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Commission  to  Improve  the  work  situation  at 
various  missile  sites. 

The  Commission  is,  of  course,  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts  to  solve  some  of  the 
unpleasant  problems  which  had  to  be  faced. 


That  it  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of  success 
in  these  efforts  cannot  be  disputed.  How- 
ever. I  sympathize  and  agree  with  your  feel- 
ing of  misgiving  that  the  Improvement  falls 
short  of  the  ultimate  objective  of  uninter- 
rupted work,  as  stated  in  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  your  letter. 

We  cannot  afford  to  settle  for  less  than 
truly  dedicated  work  on  the  part  of  all  our 
citizens  in  this  particularly  troubled  point 
in  our  history.  The  citizens  of  our  country. 
who  are  not  personally  Involved,  are  watch- 
ing this  situation  far  more  closely  than  per- 
haps many  labor  leaders  realize.  In  addition, 
our  friends  and  enemies  In  other  countries 
are  watching  the  situation  and  wondering 
as  to  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

No  one  with  common  sense  wishes  to  pun- 
ish Innocent  labor  leaders  and  labor  unions 
for  the  acts  committed  by  the  irresponsible 
ones.  The  best  safeguard  against  such  pun- 
ishment would  be  a  sincere  and  determined 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Innocent  ones 
that  unpatriotic  and  unnecessary  strikes  be 
baited  not  Just  slowed  down.  In  addition,  we 
all  realize  that  management  and  the  armed 
services  bear  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
to  see  that  our  defense  efforts  are  not  ham- 
pered by  a  misgtiided  few.  Human  nature  be- 
ing what  It  sometimes  Is,  this  may  be  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  achieve  but  It  must  be  done.  If 
It  is  not,  I  am  afraid  there  well  be  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  then  the  Con- 
gress for  laws  which  will  force  these  elements 
to  think  more  in  terms  of  their  responsibility 
to  this  Nation,  its  welfare,  and  its  seciirlty. 
I  well  realize  this  is  what  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Commission  desires  to  bring  about. 
If  at  all  possible,  and  wish  it  all  success. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  be  grateful  for  a  com- 
pletely objective  repca-t  on  my  bill  H  Jl.  9555, 
which  Is  Identical  to  the  one  introduced  last 
September  by  Senator  McClkixan,  regarding 
strikes  at  missile  sites  and  otiier  defense 
facilities.  Since  this  legislation  is  obviously 
bipartisan,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  my  In- 
terest Is  not  politically  motivated.  I  have 
been  truly  concerned  with  the  situation,  as 
I  know  you  also  are.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
standby  legislation  of  this  type  could  result 
in  an  Increased  feeling  of  confidence  In  the 
administration  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  The  labor  leaders  and  labor  unions 
who  have  not  or  do  not  desire  to  offend  In 
this  particular  area  will  have  no  reason  to 
object.  The  ones  who  do  offend  and  who  ex- 
pect to  continue  their  actions  without  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  to  their  country 
wUl  have  forfeited  the  right  to  object.  These 
comments  apply  equally  well  to  management, 
if  it  acts  irresponsibly. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  fur- 
nishing the  report.    I  will  be  happy  to  read 
it  and  appreciate  any  further  material  you 
care  to  send  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Don  L.  Shoht, 
Member  of  Congress. 


U.S  Department  or  Labor. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  June  29. 1962. 
Hon.  Don  L.  Short, 
House  of  Representatives ,    . 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Short:  This  is  In  fur- 
ther reply  to  your  letter  of  June  18,  1962, 
concerning  a  report  on  your  bill  H.R.  9555. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  H.R.  9555,  a  bill  "to  prohibit 
strikes  by  employees  employed  in  certain 
strategic  defense  facilities,"  and  a  report  on 
the  bill,  pursuant  to  a  request  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  has  been  prepared.  This  report 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  so  that  we  may  ascertain  Its  relation 
to  the  program  of  the  President. 

As  soon  as  we  have  received  the  necessary 
advice  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  our 
report  will  be  sent  to  the  committee.     We 


shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if  you  desire 
or  you  may  wish  to  request  a  copy  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Arthttr  J.  Goldberg, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  checking  today  with  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  report  had  been  received, 
they  advised  that  while  it  had  not  a  fur- 
ther check  would  be  made  on  the  matter. 

I  have  given  this  little  chronology  of 
events  in  order  to  explain  my  being  star- 
tled and  pleased  at  the  remarks  of  Sec- 
retary Goldberg  this  past  Sunday,  and 
also  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  had  for  some  time  bills 
which  would  make  it  unlawful  for  strikes 
to  be  carried  out  on  missile  sites  and  de- 
fense installations.  I  understand  why 
a  delay  took  place  because  it  was  fair 
and  necessary  to  afford  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Commission  a  fair  opportunity  to 
prove  if  it  could  effectively  stop  such 
disastrous  strikes  and  work  delays  which 
had  hampered  our  defense  efifort  along 
these  lines  so  badly.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  delighted  to  find  Secretary  Gold- 
berg agrees  with  my  conclusion,  and  with 
Senator  McClellan 's — the  voluntary 
compliance  is  not  enough — that  we  must 
have  laws  dealing  with  this  particular 
problem  in  a  three-way  direction.  By 
that  I  mean,  placing  the  responsibility  on 
not  only  labor,  but  also  management, 
and  the  military -government  aspect  of 
our  defense  effort. 

In  the  report  United  for  America,  a 
"before  and  after"  chart  is  shown  indi- 
cating that  between  July  of  1956  and  May 
1961,  more  than  185,478  man-days  were 
lost  out  of  17,781,000  man-days  worked. 
These  were  due  to  labor  disputes  at  oui- 
Nation's  space  and  missile  sites.  Be- 
tween June  1961  and  May  1962 — after 
establishment  of  the  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Commission  on  May  26,  1961 — the  record 
shows  15,432  man-days  were  lost  out  of 
16,995,500  man-days  worked.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  lost  time  experi- 
enced had  been  reduced  to  an  all-time 
low  of  1  man -day  lost  for  each  1,100 
man-days  worked,  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious record  of  1  man-day  lost  for  each 
96  man-days  worked.  It  later  developed 
at  the  Minot  Air  Force  Base  missile  site 
in  my  North  Dakota  district — which  is 
in  the  early  stages  of  development — that 
their  record  shows  55,000  man-days 
worked  through  June  30,  1962,  with  no 
man-days  lost.  For  this  I  am  proud, 
and  grateful  to  all  those  involved  in  the 
work  at  that  site. 

Secretary  Goldberg,  in  his  transmittal 
letter  included  in  the  report,  ended  with 
these  remarks: 

Mr.  President,  of  course  we  would  like  to 
have  a  perfect  record,  but  since  we  are  deal- 
ing with  human  beings,  perhaps  this  is  too 
much  to  be  expected.  We  can,  however,  and 
I  am  confident  will,  do  better  than  the  ex- 
tremely good  record  of  the  past  year. 

I  have  felt,  and  I  am  sure  others  join 
me  in  this  feeling,  that  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Commission  and  Secretary  Gold- 
berg have  accomplished  fine  results  in 
their  efifort  to  achieve  voluntary  com- 
pliance or  cooperation  from  labor  and 
management  in  dealing  with  labor  dis- 
putes which  arose  from  time  to  time. 
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My  misgivings,  set  forth  In  my  June  18 
letter  to  Secretary  Ctoldberg.  were  simi- 
lar to  his — that  la,  we  were  "deaJlng  with 
human  beings."  However,  we  were  deal- 
ing from  a  position  which  lacked  real 
strength  and  which  depended  entirely  on 
voluntary  compllemce  and  cooperation  of 
all  those  Involved.  Our  missile  effort  Is 
a  new  fleld.  It  Is  understandable  that 
disputes  would  rise  and  uncertainties 
exist.  It  Is  also  understandable  that 
human  beings,  especially  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, do  not  always  achieve  that 
undivided  and  undiluted  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  loyalty  to  their  government 
which  we  all  would  like  to  see,  and  often 
those  who  do  achieve  It  are  hampered 
In  their  effort  by  those  who  have  not. 
As  proof  of  this  we  eJl  should  recall  the 
whys  and  wherefores  surrounding  the 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  which 
most  certainly  grew  out  of  abuses  by 
some  labor  elements  during  wartime. 
These  abuses  took  place  at  the  same  time 
our  boys  were  dying  overseas  in  World 
War  n.  and  most  of  us  can  recall  the 
wave  of  public  antipathy  which  brought 
about  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
and  which  maintained  that  act  in  force 
In  spite  of  the  intense  efforts  to  replace 
It  with  the  Wagner  Act. 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  some  few  labor 
leaders  and  labor  unions  can  blacken 
the  record  of  the  whole  labor  union  move- 
ment This  may  not  be  fair,  but  it  also 
Is  an  unpleasant  fact  of  human  nature. 

We  have  faced  the  unpleasant  facts  of 
human  nature  repeatedly  in  passage  of 
various  criminal  laws.  This  obviously 
does  not  mean  that  every  citizen  is  con- 
sidered a  potential  criminal,  iust  because 
such  laws  have  been  placed  on  the  books. 
Neither  should  the  passage  of  necessary 
labor-management  laws  mean  that  every 
labor  leader  or  laborer,  or  every  repre- 
sentativ-e  of  management  is  potentially 
Irresponsible  and  unpatriotic. 

The  public,  however,  is  Increasingly 
showing  its  awareness  that  something 
is  wrong  in  labor-management-Qovern- 
ment  relations.  Times  and  circum- 
stances change  and  we  all  know  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  war  which 
could  change  at  any  time  into  a  hot 
war.  If  labor-management-Oovernment 
could  forget  their  natural  suspicions  and 
work  out  equitable  and  fair  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  our  defense  eflfort. 
that  would  be  the  perfect  solution. 
However,  judging  from  some  of  the 
labor-management  controversies  in  the 
past  and  present,  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.  Therefore,  Congress  has  the  duty, 
and  the  legislative  machinery  whereby 
laws  can  be  passed  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation  and  the  welfare  of 
its  p>eople.  Proper  precautions  should 
be  taken — and  must  be  taken — to  pro- 
tect both  labor  and  management.  The 
end  result  will  be  to  protect  all  our  peo- 
ple and  all  our  economy. 

The  defense  of  our  Nation  makes  it 
all  important  to  insure  that  no  strikes 
or  disputes  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  up  work  at  the  24  missile 
sites  now  opening  up  all  across  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  reported  publicly  that 
in  the  coming  network  of  U.S.  missile 
bases,  we  are  to  have  a  total  of  129 
Atlas  missiles  at  11  bases  all  ready  by 


the  end  of  1962.  At  this  time  only  half 
the  Vandenberg  missiles  are  in  place. 
We  expect  to  have  a  total  of  108  Titan 
missiles  at  8  bases  by  the  end  of  1963. 
Of  these,  54  Titan  I  missiles  are  to  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  1962,  and  54  Titan 
n  missiles  are  to  be  ready  by  the  end 
of  1963.  Again,  800  Minuteman  mis- 
siles are  now  planned  at  5  bases.  By 
the  end  of  1962,  20  to  50  missiles  are 
expected  to  be  ready,  and  almost  all  of 
the  800  are  scheduled  to  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  1964. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  our  defense 
effort  shaping  up.  None  of  us  are  naive 
enough  to  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  this  effort.  We  do  not  intend  it 
for  purposes  of  attacking,  but  to  assure 
ourselves  we  will  not  be  attacked. 

This,  very  simply.  Is  why  I  felt  Im- 
pelled to  cosponsor  a  bill  Introduced  by 
Senator  McClellan.  and  H.R.  96A5  and 
S.  2631  are  now  before  the  Congress. 

As  a  short  analsrsls,  H.R.  9565,  which 
is  made  up  of  six  sections,  states  simply 
that  it  is  intended  to  "prohibit  strikes 
by  employees  employed  in  certain  stra- 
tegic defense  facilities."  Section  1  de- 
fines certain  strategic  defense  facilities 
as  "any  facility,  institution,  or  establish- 
ment engaged  in,  or  a  purpose  of  which 
is  to  engage  In,  the  designing,  develop- 
ment, production,  testing,  firing,  or 
launching  of  munitions,  weapons,  mis- 
siles, space  vehicles,  or  any  part,  product, 
or  material  essential  to  such  designing, 
development,  production,  testing,  firing, 
or  launching." 

The  term  "strike"  is  defined  in  section 
1(2)  of  my  biU.  The  term  "labor  dis- 
pute" is  defined  in  section  1  (3> .  and  con- 
cerns any  controversy  concerning  terms, 
tenure,  or  conditions  of  employment,  or 
concerning  the  association  or  representa- 
tion of  persons  in  negotiating,  fixing, 
maintaining,  changing,  or  seeking  to  ar- 
range terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment regardless  of  whether  the  dis- 
putants stand  in  Uic  proximate  relation 
of  employer  and  employee. 

Section  2  deals  with  the  prohibition  of 
strikes.  It  states  that  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  employed  at  a 
strategic  defense  facility  to  engage  or 
participate  In  a  strike,  or  for  any  labor 
organization  or  other  person  to  coerce. 
Instigate,  Induce,  conspire  with,  or  en- 
courage any  person  so  employed  to  en- 
gage In  a  strike. 

Section  3(a)  concerns  settlements  of 
disputes.  It  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  upon  receiving  valid  notice 
that  a  labor  dispute  exists  and  the  par- 
ties involved  have  been  unable  to  reach 
a  settlement,  shall  appoint  an  emergency 
board  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute. 
The  emergency  board  Is  to  consist  of  one 
public  member,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  one  member  desig- 
nated In  writing  by  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  A  separate  board  Is  to  be 
appointed  for  each  dispute.  This  must 
be  done  within  1  week  after  appointment 
of  the  public  member,  otherwise  the  Sec- 
retary Is  empowered  to  appoint  such 
members.  The  party  naming  these  mem- 
bers Is  to  be  resp>onsible  for  their  com- 
pensation, and  the  Secretary  Is  to  be 
responsible  for  reasonable  compensation 
and  other  expenses  of  his  appointees, 


while  they  are  serving  on  the  emergency 
board.  When  the  emergency  board  has 
concluded  its  work,  and  has  been  dis- 
solved, its  records  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service. 

The  emergency  board  is  given  the 
power  to  sit  and  act  at  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  and  to  conduct  neces- 
sary and  proper  hearings  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  as  well  as  the  power  of  sub- 
pena  under  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

All  parties  Involved  in  the  dispute 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  present  or 
represented  by  counsel,  and  to  present 
relevant  oral  and  documentary  evidence 
pertinent  to  the  Issue  or  issues.  The 
board  shall  consider  and  be  bound  only 
by  evidence  submitted  on  the  record, 
and  is  required  to  make  a  written  find- 
ing of  fact  within  60  days  following  its 
appointment,  and  to  promulgate  an  or- 
der adjudicating  the  issue  or  Issues. 

Where  valid  contracts  are  in  effect, 
defining  rights,  duties  and  liabilities  of 
the  parties  with  respect  to  any  matter 
in  dispute,  the  emergency  board  has 
power  to  determine  proper  interpreta- 
tion; and  applicailon  of  the  contract 
provisions  involved.  If  wage  rates  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  under 
either  proposed  new  or  proposed 
amended  contracts  are  causing  the  dis- 
pute, the  board  shall  establish  the  rates 
of  pay  and  conditions  of  employment 
which  are  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
parties.  There  are  to  be  no  retroactive 
orders  relating  to  wages  or  rates  of  pay 
before  termination  of  any  contract 
which  may  have  existed  between  the 
parties.  The  emergency  board  order  will 
be  binding  upon  and  control  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  parties  for  a  l-)Tar 
period,  excepting  to  the  extent  modified 
by  mutual  co)\aent  or  agreement  of  ihc 
parties. 

Section  4  of  my  bill  deals  with  en- 
foroement  provisions.  Ufl.  district 
courts,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue 
injunctions,  restraining  orders,  or  other 
appropriate  process,  to  enjoin  violations 
of  section  2;  that  is.  prohibition  of 
strikes,  or  compel  compliance  with  the 
emergency  board  orders  under  section  3: 
that  is,  settlement  of  disputes.  The  court 
jurisdiction  Is  not  to  be  limited,  in  grant- 
ing such  relief,  by  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  20  of  the  Clayton  Antltru'^t  Act. 
approved  October  15,  1914  (15  US.C.  17 
and  29  UJS.C.  52),  and  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act.  approved  March  23,  1932 
(29  UJS.C.  101-115). 

Section  5  of  my  bill  provides  for  the 
listing  of  strategic  defense  facilities,  to 
be  prepared  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. In  cases  where,  for  secixrlty  or 
other  reasons,  such  strategic  defense 
facility  is  not  included  on  the  published 
list,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
parties  involved  in  the  dispute  that  such 
facility  is  a  strategic  d^ense  facility 
and  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Section  6  embodies  a  saving  provision. 
This  prevents  the  forcing  of  an  In- 
dividual to  render  labor  or  service  with- 
out his  consent.    It  also  provides  that 
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if  such  individual  quits  his  Job,  this  act 
on  his  part  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  a  strike. 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  to  Con- 
gress with  a  long  and  involved  labor- 
management  bill,  particularly  where  the 
defense  and  security  of  our  Nation  is  at 
stake.  No  one — and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  Member  in  either  body  of  this 
Congress  who  would  disagree  with  this 
statement — should  object  to  a  fair  and 
equitable  division  of  responsibilities  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  as  well 
as  the  military  and  Oovernment  oflBclals. 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  implement 
and  protect  the  security  of  our  country. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  dated 
March  29.  1962,  entitled  "Work  Stop- 
page at  Missile  Bases,"  the  following 
statement  was  made: 

It  is  therefore  obvtoui  that  ovtr  baUlsttc 
mtulle  proffranu.  and  in  •ome  rotMurt  our 
apace  programa.  provide  the  bulwark  of  our 
national  aurrtval.  Our  national  existence 
la  tied  to  the  suooom  of  theee  programs. 
Under  auch  circumstances.  It  seema  Incon* 
celvable  that  any  group  of  Americans  would 
Impede  In  any  wny  the  construction  of  mis- 
sile launching  sites  a.n<l  the  Installation  of 
ballistic  and  space  mlMlles.  The  stakes  In 
our  mortal  atmggle  with  the  uixscrupulous 
leader*  of  world  communism  would  aeem 
to  be  far  too  high  to  permit  any  man's  con- 
science to  allow  him  tu  bear  any  responsl- 
bUlty  whatsoever  for  increasing  uur  danger. 

The  report  outlines  a  dismaying  story 
of  mishandling  the  work,  inefficiency  or 
worse  at  our  missile  sites.  Time  and 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  de- 
tail but  to  call  it  shocking  is  to  clearly 
understate  the  case.  Our  man-in-.ipacc 
program  was  seriously  i-etarded.  accord- 
ing to  testimony  of  the  operations  man- 
ager responsible  for  the  Atlas  military 
weapon  and  apace  program  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. This  manager,  however,  also 
made  It  clear  that  there  Mi'ere  several 
other  factors  InvolTtd.  such  as  lack  of 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
lack  of  decision  on  the  part  of  our  De- 
partment of  Deferuae,  and  lack  of  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  management.  Por- 
tions of  th?  report  deal  with  union 
responsibility.  Other  portions  dealt  with 
the  military  supervision,  in  which  appar- 
ently there  wei*e  serious  fiaws.  Still  oth- 
er ix)rtions  deal  with  the  failures  of 
management. 

The  Congress,  through  criticism  In  the 
report  of  the  Davis-Bsuion  Act — which 
concerns  prevailing  local  wages  in  the 
construction  trade — came  in  for  its  share 
of  blame.  Some  testified  that  this  law- 
should  be  clarified  since  construction  is 
such  an  Important  part  In  the  early 
phases  of  missile  site  and  defense  Instal- 
lations. 

The  Department  of  Labor  came  in  for 
Its  share  of  the  blame,  in  this  report, 
because  of  Its  Interpretation  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  with  reference  to  the 
construction  work  at  the  defense  and 
missile  sites. 

Several  legislative  and  administrative 
reforms  were  suggested,  and  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  subcommittee 
dealt  with  the  three-way  responsibility 
of  labor,  managemfpt,  and  military  and 
Government. 


I  do  not  plan  to  quote  from  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  since  this  com- 
mittee report  is  available  to  any  Member 
and/or  citizen  who  cares  to  read  it  for 
themselves.  However,  under  the  portion 
entitled  "Corrective  Measures,"  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  sections  18  and  19: 

The  subcommittee  is  at  a  complete  loss 
to  understand  how  these  conditions,  wlilch 
have  resulted  In  Inexcusable  delays  and 
needless  expense,  could  have  continued  for 
4 '4  years  without  any  spokesmnn  of  labor, 
management,  the  military  or  the  Federal 
Oovernment  bringing  them  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  the  President,  or 
the  public. 

Section  19  continues: 

Although  this  condition  had  existed  for  4'i 
yean,  decisive  action  was  not  taken  until 
this  matter  was  exposed  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  open  hearings.  Thereafter  the  Presi- 
dent, by  Executive  order,  established  the 
Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  eaUblished  the  Missile  Sites 
Public  Contracts  Advisory  Committee. 

We  have  now  come  a  complete  circle. 

After  a  year  of  intense  effort  to  gain 
voluntary  compliance  and  cooperation 
through  these  Commissions,  if  the  Sec- 
retary cf  Labor  now  feels  it  necessary  to 
threaten  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress 
to  control  labor-management  and  mili- 
tary government,  I  am  convinced  this 
should  be  done — and  without  further 
costly  and  dangerous  delay.  The  person 
who  can  bring  under  control  this  mod- 
ern-day example  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
logical thrce-headed  animal.  Cerberus, 
will  indeed  be  another  Hercules. 

If  we  need  such  legislation,  let  me 
commend  my  bill.  H.R.  9555.  to  your  at- 
tention. This  is  a  simple,  fair,  and  work- 
able bill.  It  does  not  call  for  compli- 
cated legal  maneuverlnga.  It  simply 
states  the  pix>blem,  and  offei's  a  simple 
and  equitable  solution.  Time  may  be 
running  out  too  swiftly  for  us  to  go  into 
elaborate  and  complicated  legislative 
measures.  We  must  now  face  the  rcall- 
tics  of  our  situation,  evaluate  the  pxx>b- 
lem,  and  by  taking  action,  provide  the 
solution.  Those  who  wish  to  quibble 
endlessly  on  labor-management  prob- 
lems have  many  other  arcas  into  which 
they  can  go. 

When  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
stated.  "We  cannot  afford  a  strike  in  our 
missile  manufacturing  plants.  The  se- 
curity of  all  of  us  depends  on  uninter- 
rupted production,"  I  believe  he  had 
faced  the  realities,  evaluated  the  situ- 
ation, and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  to  provide  the  solution  was  indeed 
necessary.  In  any  event,  I  believe  it,  the 
public  believes  it.  and  union  members 
and  their  families  believe  it.  I  base  this 
last  remark  on  an  article  In  the  National 
Independent  Labor  Journal  of  June, 
1962.  entitled  "Gallup  Poll— Public: 
Treat  Unions  Same  as  Steel."  In  the 
article  it  was  found  that  In  a  nation- 
wide poll,  the  public's  reaction  to  the 
steel-price  crisis  showed  that  58  percent 
of  an  estimated  76  million — 7  out  of  10 
persons — had  a  favorable  reaction  to 
President  Kennedy's  action  against  the 
steel  companies  in  regard  to  the  an- 
nounced price  change.  Five  percent 
showed  mixed  feelings.  Twenty-two 
percent  showed  unfavorable  feelings,  and 


15  percent,  no  opinion.  However,  the 
poll  went  ahead  to  discuss  labor  unions 
in  big  industries  asking  for  wage  in- 
creases, and  asked  how  the  people  inter- 
viewed would  like  to  see  President  Ken- 
nedy take  action  to  get  unions  to  reduce 
their  demands.  The  vote  showed  that 
68  percent  thought  "Yes:  should." 
Nineteen  percent  thought  "No:  should 
not."  Thirteen  percent  showed  "No 
opinion."  The  most  striking  thing 
about  the  poll,  to  my  mind,  showed  that 
among  union  members  and  their  families 
the  vote  indicated  63  percent  felt  "Yes; 
should."  Twenty-six  felt  "No:  should 
not,"  and  only  11  percent  expressed  "No 
opinion." 

Let  me  reiterate  that  H.R.  9555  con- 
cerns only  the  defense  and  security  of 
our  country  and  our  people.  It  does  not 
unduly  punish  one  group,  while  pam- 
pering another.  It  does,  however,  insure 
continuing,  constructive,  and  dedicated 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  groups  Involved 
in  our  defense  effort — toward  the  end 
that  this  Nation  might  endure,  and  that 
"this  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


PROCUREMENT     POLICY     OP     THE 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  with  satlsfaoUon  that  the  morning 
newspapers  carry  a  story  rcveallng  that 
the  Defense  Departjnent  is  to  announce 
shortly  a  suffer  pi-ocurement  policy, 
more  In  line  with  this  Nation's  economic 
needs  and  welfarc,  for  the  purpose  of  rc- 
duclng  our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 
It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  action  which 
I  had  in  mind  and  which  I  had  hoped 
to  encourage  when  I  last  week  expreftsed 
irritation  and  bewilderment  concerning 
the  Army's  procurement  of.  since  1957. 
over  78,000  mihtary  vehicles  for  nearly  a 
quarter  billion  dollars  from  Japanese 
manufacturers  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program  for  our  Far  Eastern 
allies.  In  this  particular  case,  I  main- 
tained that  the  Pentagon  had  employed 
a  false  cost  comparison  in  claiming  that 
the  cost  differential  of  the  half-price 
Japanese  tnacks  prevented  the  purchase 
of  U.S.  tiTicks  because  they  ignored  the 
new  tax  revenues  created  when  the  U.S. 
Government  buys  U.S.  goods — 40  cents 
on  every  dollar  so  spent  according  to  the 
President's  own  budget  estimates  of  a 
year  ago.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  this 
new  look  in  military  procurement  will 
include  a  more  realistic  cost  comparisoii 
between  U.S.  goods  and  foreign  goods. 

But  as  of  today,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
heartened  b.v  this  action  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  look  forward  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  results  of  Its  early  imple- 
mentation. With  our  continuing  unem- 
ployment and  critical  gold-flow  problems, 
the  effective  use  of  this  new  policy  is 
absolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  squarely 
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meet  our  responsibility  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion's economic  postvire  sound,  which  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  keep  this  Nation 
strong  and  free. 


suBSTmrnoN  op  conferees  on 

S.    2996 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  excused  from 
service  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  S.  2996. 
to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  S.  2996 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Chiper- 
FiELD,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  there- 
on, and  the  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate 
of  the  action  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
TexM  [Mr.  RvTMBRfonol  if  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rl«e  today  to  do  two  thing*— flrft,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hotue  that 
today  U  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  our  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem and.  second,  to  announce  that  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which,  when  it 
comes  before  the  House,  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  that  sys- 
tem should  be  abandoned  or  perpetuated. 

The  national  cemetery  system  came 
Into  being,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17, 
1862.  when  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
put  hLs  signature  on  an  omnibus  bill, 
one  section  of  which  gave  the  President 
•power,  whenever  it  shall  be  expedient, 
to  purchase  cemetery  grounds,  and  cause 
them  to  be  securely  enclosed,  to  be  used 
as  a  national  cemetery  for  the  soldiers 
who  shall  die  in  the  service  of  the 
country." 

We  had  had  isolated  p>ost  and  garri- 
son cemeteries  before,  but  this  act  gave 
us  the  beginnings  of  a  truly  national 
system.  In  the  100  years  that  have 
passed  since  then,  we  have  come  to  be 
proud  of  our  national  cemeteries  as  we 
are  proud  of  the  men  who  have  been  laid 
to  rest  there  and  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  go  there  on  our  Decoration 
Days — or,  if  you  prefer.  Memorial  Days — 
to  remind  ourselves  of  their  service  to 
our  country. 


"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here,"  were 
Lincoln's  words  when  he  dedicated 
Gettysburg.  This  was  not  sentimental- 
ity— this  was  a  just  appraisal  of  the 
worth  of  the  spot  at  which  he  spoke, 
and,  I  hop)e,  a  wonderfully  true  predic- 
tion of  the  attitudes  of  generations  then 
and  now  unborn.  The  poppies  in 
Flanders  Field  and  the  row  of  ordered 
stones  at  Carthage  in  North  Africa  tell 
the  same  story.  They  make  the  same 
appeal  to  us  to  remember  for  all  time  to 
come  that,  but  for  the  valor  of  the  men 
who  lie  there,  ours  might  not  be  a  life 
worth  living. 

Let   us   now   praise    famous   men,    and  our 

fathers  that  begat  us — 
Such   as   did   bear  rule   In   their   kingdoms, 

men  renowned  for  their  power. 

Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and 

by  their  knowledge. 
*  «  •  •  • 

All  these  were  honored  In  their  generations, 
and  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 

And  some  there  be.  which  have  no  memo- 
rial; who  are  perished,  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

Their  bodies  are  burled  In  peace:  but  their 
name  Uveth  evem^orc. 

We  cannot  be  content.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  these  verses  from  Ecclesiasticus  re- 
mind us.  to  think  of  the  great  alone. 
We  must  not  be  satisfied  to  celebrate 
only  the  outstanding.  There  are  others, 
too— the  humdriun  backline  soldier  who 
never  saw  shellfire  but  who  kept  the  am- 
munition moving  forward,  the  peace- 
time sailor  without  whom  we  would  not 
have  a  wartime  Navy,  the  lonely  pilot 
on  the  routine  flight  which  falls  to  come 
home.  God  grant  that  the  services  of 
such  men  as  these  will  never  be  needed 
for  anything  more  militant,  but  may  we 
also  remember  that  they  are  part  of  that 
cloud  of  witnesses  with  which  we  are 
compassed  about  and  be  taught  by  them 
to  run  with  patience  the  race  that  Is  set 
before  all  of  us. 

This,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  the  coturse  that 
our  Nation  has  chosen.  We  have  not 
closed  the  gates  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries and  posted  on  them  signs  saying 
"Heroes  only,"  "No  admittance  to  the 
first  three  grades,"  "Only  wartime  vet- 
erans need  apply." 

Indeed  not.  We  have,  by  statute,  pub- 
lished it  abroad  that  our  national  ceme- 
teries are  open  to  all  without  regard  to 
rank,  to  color,  to  heroism — open  to  all 
whose  service  has  been  honorable. 

Our  national  cemetery  system  did  not, 
of  course,  begin  with  this  in  mind.  The 
first  step  in  1862  was  to  provide  for 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  next  important  step  came 
in  1873  which  enlarged  the  eligibility 
list  to  include  all  "honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who  served 
during  the  late  war,  either  in  the  regu- 
lar or  the  volunteer  forces."  Wives, 
widows,  and  minor  children  became 
eligible  in  the  years  following  this,  and 
after  World  War  I  the  list  was  further 
expanded  to  cover  all  who  had  thereto- 
fore or  should  thereafter  serve  during 
any  war  in  which  the  United  States  en- 
gaged. And  in  1948.  eligibility  was  still 
further  broadened  to  include  pej^cetime 
veterans. 


These  are  the  eligibility  standards 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  set  up  and  announced  for  all  to 
hear. 

But  have  we  told  the  truth?  Or  are 
we  holding  out  false  promises?  Have 
we  told  the  truth  In  New  England  where 
we  do  not  have  a  single  national  ceme- 
tery? Are  we  holding  out  false  promises 
in  California  where  the  Golden  Gate 
Cemetery  will  close  3  years  hence  and 
the  Fort  Rosecrans  National  Cemetery 
a  year  later,  or  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey  where  Beverly  National  Cemetery 
will  close  2  years  from  now?  Are  we 
telling  the  truth  or  holding  out  false 
promises  to  these  men  when  we  say.  as 
We  have  been  told  we  must  say,  that  we 
have  no  better  policy  than  to  allow  our 
national  cemeteries  to  fill  up  and  then 
to  close  them  for  good? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  invented  this. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  we  have  been  gen- 
erous in  enlarging  the  number  of  those 
who  are  eligible  for  burial  in  our  national 
cemeteries  and.  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  been  holding  back  on  providing  the 
space  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  ac- 
commodate them. 

I  say  this  is  wrong  and  I  have  long 
thought  so.  So  this  spring  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks,  to  which  the 
subject  of  national  cemeteries  is  com- 
mitted, held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
national  cemetery  pohcy.  We  asked  for 
suggestions  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Veterans  ACTairs 
Committee.  We  Invited  everyone  who 
wished  to  do  so  to  appear — Members  who 
have  bills  pending  before  us.  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  veterans'  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  private,  church,  and 
municipal  cemeteries.  Everyone  agreed 
that  there  Is  a  problem.  The  Members 
and  the  veterans'  organizations  called  for 
modest  expansion  in  the  system.  The 
private  organizations,  for  the  most  part, 
advocated  closing  out  the  program. 
This,  too,  I  regret  to  say,  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Yet,  I  do  these  two  agencies  an  in- 
justice. Neither  they  nor  the  other  op- 
ponents of  expansion  quite  say  what  I 
have  just  said  they  say.  They  say  the 
whole  national  cemetery  system  must 
fold  up  except  for  Arlington.  Even  so. 
they  are  wrong.  The  faster  we  clear 
our  Beverlys.  our  Fort  Rosecranses.  our 
Long  Islands,  our  Golden  Gates,  our  Fort 
Sam  Houstons.  the  faster  Arlington  will 
fold  up,  too.  Even  if  all  the  Govern- 
ment-owned lands  next  to  Arlington  are 
developed  for  cemeterial  purposes  and 
even  if  the  present  rate  of  burial  there 
is  not  accelerated  with  the  closing  of  our 
other  great  national  cemeteries,  Arling- 
ton will  be  filled  by  1988.  And  where, 
then,  do  we  stand?  Where  is  there  more 
land  in  its  vicinity  to  be  developed?  You 
know  the  answer,  I  know  the  answer, 
and  they  know  the  answer.  There  is 
none. 

I  want  to  do  the  Department  of  the 
Army  fairness  in  another  resipect.  Back 
in  1945.  they  supported  bills  to  expand 
the  national  cemetery  system  and  ran 
into  trouble  here  on  the  Hill  and  else- 
where.  The  result  was  that  nothing  hap- 
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p>ened.  The  result  is  the  almost  com- 
plete standstill  that  has  prevailed  since 
that  time. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this  on 
this  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  national  cemetery  system.  There 
are  55  bills  currently  before  Congress 
calling  for  the  expansion  of  this,  that, 
or  the  other  national  cemetery  or  for 
the  establishment  of  this,  that,  or  the 
other  new  national  cemetery.  There 
were  only  29  such  bills  during  the  86th 
Congress,  18  during  the  85th,  19  during 
the  84th.  16  during  the  83d,  and  15  dur- 
ing the  82d.  The  tide  is  rising.  The 
Members  who  introduced  these  bills  have 
been  turned  down.  They  are  not  going 
to  let  the  matter  rest  there,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  let  it  rest  there. 

Today,  I  have  Introduced  a  56th  bill, 
not  because  I  want  to  add  still  another 
to  those  that  have  been  turned  down, 
but  because  I  believe  strongly  that  we 
need  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  and 
because  I  believe  the  Congress  should  be 
given  a  clear-cut  oi)portunity  to  face  its 
responsibilities,  to  decide  whether  we  go 
forward  or  whether  we  close  out  the 
cemetery  system  as  we  and  our  predeces- 
sors have  known  it.  My  bill  is  the  prod- 
uct of  long,  hard  hearings  and  of  much 
research.  I  do  not  say.  I  could  not  say. 
that  it  is  the  last  word,  but  I  do  say  that 
it  will  give  us  the  opportunity  that  we  all 
need  to  take  this  .subject  up  with  our 
constituents  and  with  our  consciences. 
My  bin  embodies  three  principles: 

First.  It  provider;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Oemeterles  Site  Se- 
lection Board  to  iidvlse  the  Congress 
where  new  national  cemeteries  should  be 
located.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford, 
legislatively,  to  connlder  national  ceme- 
tery bills  one  by  one.  IxKal  considera- 
tions play  too  great  a  part  for  this  to  be 
successful.  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  nen/  cemeteries  author- 
ized until  we  have  sn  overall  policy  and 
until  we  have  better  machinery  to  work 
with  than  we  now  have.  Only  then  will 
we  have  a  means  of  bringing  our  system 
into  better  balance. 

Second.  My  bill  U  based  on  my  belief 
that  our  communltliss  and  States  will  do 
themselves  and  the  Federal  Government 
a  world  of  good  if  they  demonstrate  in 
some  concrete  form  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  enlarging  national  cemeteries.  My 
bill  therefore  provides  that  new  national 
cemeteries  and  enlargements  of  exist- 
ing cemeteries  shall  not  be  undertaken 
except  on  land  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment already  owns  or  on  land  which 
is  donated  to  it  for  this  purpose.  In  this. 
I  differ  from  some  of  my  colleagues,  but 
it  is  a  principle  in  which  I  believe,  since 
by  this  means  our  local  communities  and 
our  veterans'  posts  will  have  the  chance 
to  demonstrate  their  interest  and  to 
take  on  a  proper  share  of  responsibility. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  costs  associated  with  burial  in 
a  national  cemetery  shall  l)e  borne,  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  also  eligible 
to  receive  the  standard  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration burial  allowance,  from  that 
allowance.  My  present  thinking  runs  in 
terms  of  $100,  but  I  am  not  wedded  to 
this  or  any  other  particular  figiu"e. 


By  these  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  over  the  inertia  that  af- 
flicts our  national  cemetery  system  to- 
day. If  my  bill,  or  any  other  bill  intro- 
duced today,  helps  us  to  do  this,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  national  cemetery  system  may  well 
come,  100  years  from  now,  to  be  as  im- 
portant to  those  who  are  then  living 
and  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  as  today  is  to 
us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  give  their  wholeheaited  atten- 
tion to  legislation  along  the  lines  I  have 
outlined  and  that  they  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  national  cemetery  system  is 
something  precious,  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  wither 
on  the  vine,  that  we  cannot  escape  our 
obligation  to  decide  whether  to  abandon 
or  perpetuate,  that  we  must  fix  national 
policy  one  way  or  the  other.  The  prob- 
lem is  apparent,  the  issue  is  clear,  the 
decision  will  be  yours. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Ml".  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  per- 
mit me  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Rutherford]  for  his  fine 
presentation  of  a  very  pressing  and  seri- 
ous problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  national 
cemetery  system.  The  celebration  of 
such  an  anniversary  obviously  does  not 
invite  the  kind  of  fanfare  that  we  have 
been  going  through  recently  in  connec- 
tion with  other  noteworthy  events — the 
land-grant  college  anniversary,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  homestead  law  anniver- 
sary, or  the  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Children's  Bureau.  It  calls, 
rather,  for  reflection  on  what  the  nation- 
al cemetery  system  symbolizes  for  us  and 
what  our  plans  for  the  future  of  that 
system  should  be. 

A  survey  of  funeral  customs  through 
the  ages,  Edward  Steere  tells  us  in  his 
book,  "Shrines  of  the  Honored  Dead,"  re- 
veals a  universal  desire  to  confer  special 
honors  on  warrior  dead.  Despotic  and 
democratic  states  alike  have  cultivated 
this  urge,  one  seeking  enhancement  of 
Its  glory  and  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  Its 
subjects  and  the  other  endeavoring  to 
deepen  a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  com- 
monwealth in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
its  citizens. 

The  democracies  of  ancient  times  ac- 
corded honors  with  great  elaboration  of 
method  and  deep  expression  of  feeling. 
Thucydides,  the  Athenian  general  and 
military  historian,  described  in  a  cele- 
brated passage  the  funeral  ceremony  of 
436  B.C..  when  the  dead  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  were  returned 
to  Athens  and  buried  in  the  state  cem- 
etery. The  bones  of  the  deceased  were 
borne  in  cypress  coffins,  one  for  each 
tribe.  Accompanying  the  cortege  was  an 
empty  bier,  decked  for  the  missing  whose 
bodies  could  not  be  recovered.  The  dead 
were  then  laid  to  rest  in  the  public  sepul- 
cher,  situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
suburb  of  Athens.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  funeral,  Pericles  delivered  his  im- 
mortal funeral  oration. 


It  is  a  strange  fact  of  history  that  only 
within  recent  time  has  a  modem  demo- 
cratic state  attempted  to  emulate  the 
Athenians  in  the  homage  they  paid  their 
warrior  dead.  On  July  17, 1862,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enacted  legis- 
lation which  authorized  the  President  to 
purchase  cemetery  grounds  to  be  used  as 
national  cemeteries  for  the  burial  of 
those  who  had  died  or  were  to  die  on 
active  duty  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. Although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  our  system  of  national  cemeteries 
sprang  full-born  from  this  act  of  Con- 
gress— post  and  garrison  cemeteries  date 
back  almost  to  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public— this  act  and  the  Civil  War  revo- 
lutionized Army  burial  practices.  Just 
as  the  Athenian  democracy  had  appreci- 
ated the  benefits  of  paying  signal  honors 
to  its  citizen-soldiers  who  fell  in  battle, 
so  now  the  United  States  took  upon 
itself  the  task  of  affording  a  decent 
burial  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  the  Republic. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the  act 
of  July  17.  1862,  14  national  cemeteries 
were  created  in  the  latter  half  of  that 
year;  8  were  created  in  1863,  including 
the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery;  and 
5  were  established  in  1864,  of  which 
Arlington  is  the  most  famous.  The  total 
established  reached  81  by  1899,  but  from 
that  time  to  this  only  17  more  have  been 
added,  and  the  total  now  stands  at  98. 

Today  we  are  on  the  verge  of  abandon- 
ing this  great  system  of  ours  by  default. 
No  new  units  have  been  added  to  the 
national  cemetery  system  since  1948  and 
many  of  those  that  were  established  be- 
fore that  time  are  rapidly  filling  up. 
Abandonment  is  the  official  position  both 
of  the  present  administration  and  of  its 
predecessor.  Abandonment  It  will  be, 
too,  imless  the  Congress  Is  willing  to  face 
Uie  problems,  the  dlfBcult  problems,  the 
expansion  Involves.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
best  way  In  which  we  can  commemorate 
this  100th  anniversary  is  to  resolve  that 
this  shall  not  happen.  For  myself,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so  here  and  now. 

Let  me  set  forth  a  few  highlights  to 
show  how  badly  we  have  allowed  our 
national  cemetery  program  to  fall  behind. 

First.  We  have  a  very  lopsided  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  great  concentration  of 
national  cemeteries  in  the  South  and 
Southeast.  But  there  are  no  national 
cemeteries  in  the  whole  of  New  Eiigland, 
none  in  the  intermountain  portions  of 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona,  and  none  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Second.  We  have  added  enormously 
to  the  population  that  is  eligible  for  na- 
tional cemetery  burial  without  any  com- 
mensurate increase  in  national  cemetery 
capacity.  This  is  the  result  of  two  fac- 
tors— the  enormous  increase  in  our  vet- 
eran population  which  resulted  from 
World  War  I,  World  War  n.  and  Korea 
and  which  UMT  is  continually  adding  to, 
and  our  1948  enactment  which  made 
eligible  all  present  and  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  service  ter- 
minates honorably,  plus  their  wives  and 
minor  children.  As  of  December  last 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
nearly  22,500,000  veterans  eligible  for 
burial  in  the  national  cemeteries  with 
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only  1,200,000  imoccupied  grave  sites 
available  throughout  the  whole  system. 
These  1,200,000  grave  sites  are  sufBclent 
to  accommodate  only  about  4  percent  of 
the  eliglbles  or  not  more  than  a  third  to 
a  half  of  those  for  whom  national  ceme- 
tery burial  is  likely  to  be  asked,  even 
with  the  present  inequitable  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  national  cemeteries 
and  on  the  assimiption  that  the  percent- 
age of  those  dying  hereafter  who  choose 
such  burial  is  no  greater  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Third.  The  available  space  in  those 
cemeteries  that  are  closest  to  centers  of 
veterans  population  is  being  exhausted 
rapidly.  Beverly  National  Cemetery, 
which  serves  the  Philadelphia  area,  will 
be  filled  by  1964.  Golden  Gate  National 
Cemetery,  in  San  Francisco,  will  close  in 
1965.  Fort  Rosecrans.  in  San  Diego,  will 
close  in  1966.  And  Long  Island  Na- 
tional Cemetery  will  be  filled  within  little 
more  than  10  years.  Arlington,  the 
paragon  of  all  our  national  cemeteries, 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  beyond  1988 
even  if  all  available  Federal  land  in  its 
vicinity  is  added  to  It  and  even  if  the 
closing  of  other  national  cemeteries  does 
not  Increase  the  load  it  must  carry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  in  decency  let 
our  national  cemetery  system  go  by  de- 
fault. Either  we  must  adopt  a  more  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  the  obligations 
which  we  have  deliberately  and  know- 
ingly taken  on  ourselves — the  hopes  we 
have  deliberately  and  knowingly  held 
out  to  our  veterans — or  we  must  institute 
some  sort  of  rationing  system.  I  choose 
the  former. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  indi- 
cate what  I  believe  will  be  a  workable 
method  of  operating  in  the  future.  It  is 
similar  to  the  bill  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ruthfrford]  has  in- 
troduced In  that  it  creates  a  permanent 
Board  to  advise  Congress  on  proper  sites 
for  the  establishment  of  new  national 
cemeteries  and  for  the  expansion  of  old 
ones.  It  is  similar,  also,  in  its  provision 
for  a  reduction  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion burial  allowances  to  the  survivors  of 
those  who  are  hereafter  buried  tn  na- 
tional cemeteries.  It  differs  in  the  mat- 
ter of  requiring  local  commiuiities  to 
share  the  cost  of  the  national  cemetery 
system  by  contributing  land.  I  arrived 
at  my  proposal,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
after  thinking  carefully  about  the  testi- 
mony that  our  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  took  a  few  months  ago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  cemetery  policy. 

I  Invite  all  Members,  particularly  the 
over  50  who  now  have  bills  in  to  author- 
ize the  creatiMi  of  new  national  ceme- 
teries or  to  expand  old  ones,  to  study 
our  bills.  Without  claiming  that  we 
have  found  perfect  solutions,  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  agree  that  It  is  urgent  that 
we  devise  some  new  approach  to  this 
probem.  that  It  is  hop>eless  to  rely  on  the 
individual  piecemeal  approach  that  we 
have  used  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  great  heritage. 
Our  veterans,  present  and  future,  de- 
serve our  best  thoughts  on  this  100th 
anniversary  date.  Let  us  not  forget 
them. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  his 


analysis  of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, the  most  respected  and  the  most 
recognized  nationally,  is  correct,  because 
the  burials  there  now  are  near  the 
capacity  of  the  cemetery.  With  the 
closing  of  the  other  cemeteries,  the  clos- 
ing of  Arlington  will  be  accelerated. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  It  is  also  significant  that  in  this 
same  period  which  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery we  have  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  origin  of  taps,  which  has  now  be- 
come the  last  tribute  paid  to  those  who 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Also 
the  origin  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  comes  in  this  same  period,  some 
100  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
SatlorI.  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  full  committee  as  well 
as  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
for  his  many  kindnesses  as  well  as  his 
contributions  in  trying  to  afford  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion. That  decision  Is  clear;  either  we 
lock  the  gates,  after  filling  all  of  the 
present  national  cemeteries,  or  we  con- 
tinue under  the  provisions  of  some  bill, 
the  gentleman's  bill,  or  the  bill  that  I 
have  proposed;  and  I  am  certainly  not 
wedded  to  all  of  its  provisions.  We 
should  afford  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will  and  to  say  whether  or 
not  it  wants  to  abandon  the  fields  of 
honor  or  to  perpetuate  them. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  correct.  I  commend 
him  for  taking  this  time  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION  SHOULD  ACT 
NOW  TO  SETTLE  JURISDICTIONAL 
STRIKE  AT  EASTERN   AIR   LINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
to  the  House  on  July  12, 1  urged  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  to  pro- 
pose legislation  which  would  outlaw 
jurisdictional  strikes  such  as  the  one  that 
has  closed  down  Eastci-n  Air  Lines  since 
June  23.  Such  legislation  would  of 
course  be  peimanent  and  would  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  similar  strikes  in  the 
future. 

On  the  following  day.  July  13.  1962.  I 
made  another  statement  to  the  House 
pointing  out  that  a  settlement  of  the 
current  jurisdictional  strike  at  Eastern 
Air  Lines  could  not  await  congressional 
action  on  permanent  legislation.  This 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  current 
strike  has  cost  the  jobs  of  18.000  Eastern 
Air  Lines  employees  with  a  daily  loss  in 
pay  of  $367,000,  Is  costing  Eastern  Air 
Lines  $1  million  a  day  in  loss  of  revenue, 
and  is  causing  substantial  hardship  to 
the  traveling  public  by  disrupting  air 
service  in  the  many  commmiities  served 
by  Eastern,  the  strike  having  grounded 
more  than  60  daily  flights  in  and  out  of 
the  city  of  Charlotte.  N.C..  alone. 

On  that  same  day.  namely  July  13. 
1962.  Senator  Monhonbt.  of  Oklahoma, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  intro- 


duced a  bill,  S.  3540.  which  would  amend 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  President  to  establish  boards  to  re- 
solve Jurisdictional  disputes  in  the  air 
transportation  industry.  The  effect  of 
this  bill  would  be  to  prevent  such  juris- 
dictional strikes  as  the  current  one  at 
Eastern  Air  Lines. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  use  of  compulsory  arbitration  pro- 
cedures in  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, and  in  effect  the  Monroney  bill 
Contemplates  compulsory  arbitration, 
but  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  stated 
on  Senator  Kkatinc's  radio  and  tele- 
vision program  beamed  to  New  York 
stations  on  July  15.  1962.  as  follows: 

I  draw  a  distinction  between  compulsory 
arbitration  and  reaolution  of  jurisdictional 
disputes.  In  the  T«ft-Hart1ey  Act  there  Is 
a  provision  for  resolving  JurlsdlctlcaxAl  dis- 
putes which  the  Supreme  Ck)iirt  has  directed 
the  Labor  Board  to  do.  Nobody  regards  that 
as  compulsory  arbitration.  We're  resolving 
a  dispute  between  two  unions  which  an 
employer  has  been  unable  to  resolve. 

I  concur  In  the  view  stated  by  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  in  the  Keating  interview. 
The  Eastern  Air  Lines  strike  Is  not  an 
ordinary  strike  involving  a  dispute  be- 
tween labor  and  management  over  wages 
and  working  conditions.  It  is  simply  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  rival 
unions  to  determine  which  will  handle 
which  job  in  the  operation  of  commercial 
aircraft.  It  is  intolerable  that  the  public 
should  be  forced  to  continue  to  suffer 
hardship,  and  that  Innocent  persons 
should  continue  to  sustam  substantial 
damages,  as  a  restilt  of  such  a  juris- 
dictional dispute.  The  public  interest 
dictates  that  this  dispute  be  resolved  and 
that  this  strike  end  forthwith. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
July  13  and  urge  that  the  committee  to 
which  it  will  be  referred  schedule  imme- 
diate action  to  the  end  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
take  positive  action  looking  to  the  pre- 
vention of  such  jurisdictional  strikes. 

But  In  tlie  meantime  the  jurisdictional 
strike  at  Eastern  Air  Lines  goes  on.  A 
prompt  settlement  of  this  strike  is  im- 
perative and  cannot  await  congressional 
action  on  permanent  legislation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
mobilized  the  massive  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  a  rollback 
in  prices  of  steel.  He  was  able  to  bring 
into  play  the  power  of  the  E)epartment 
of  Justice,  including  the  FBI.  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  and  the  procure- 
ment sections  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  He  used  harsh  language  in 
accusing  steel  industry  leaders  of  being 
selfish  and  acting  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Later  in  a  speech  at 
Yale  he  stated  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  not  powerless  to  act 
in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  public 
interest. 

In  my  judgment  It  is  long  past  time 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  make  use  of  his  vast  powers  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
which  certainly  is  damaging  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  most  respectfully  urge  the 
President  to  act  as  aggressively  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  in  this  case  as  he 
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did  in  the  steel  price  case.  I  also  most 
respectfully  request  him  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  urging  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  permanent  legislation  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  such  jurisdictional 
strikes. 

In  my  opinion  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  authority  under  existing  law 
to  issue  a  rule  which  will  make  this  ju- 
risdictional di-spute  academic  and  there- 
by bring  about  a  settlement. 

In  a  May  24.  1981.  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Feinslnger  Commission, 
which  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  10921.  as  amended,  the  Commis- 
sion included  the  following  statement: 

If  this  controversy  Is  not  resolved  con- 
sistently with  the  guidelines  which  the 
Commission  has  outlined  In  an  Industrial 
relations  context,  it  might  reasonably  be 
considered  as  having'  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  a  labor  dispute  into  the  realm  of  a  safety 
problem,  meriting  the  consideration  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  authorities.  Such  con- 
sideration, the  Ccxrimiflalon  anticipates,  will 
Include  a  complete  review  of  the  crew  com- 
plement requirements.  Including  the  number 
of  flight  crew  members  and  their  respective 
qualifications,  training,  and  assigned  duties. 

On  page  7  of  the  Feinslnger  Commis- 
sion's May  24.  19«1.  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Commission  points  out: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  vests  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  FAA  power  and  duty  to  pro- 
mote safety  of  flight  of  civil  aircraft  in  air 
commerce  by  prescribing  and  revising  from 
time  to  time  •  •  •  such  reasonable  rules 
and  regulations,  or  minimum  stand- 
ards •  •  •  as  the  Administrator  may  find 
necessary  to  provide  adequately  for  national 
security  and  safety  in  air  commerce. 

The  present  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  Hon.  Najeeb 
Halaby.  is  on  record  as  having  acknowl- 
edged that  his  agency  does  have  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  authority  to  act  ag- 
gressively in  such  jurisdictional  disputes. 
This  was  made  clear  by  Mr.  Halaby  on 
May  9,  1961,  before  the  Feinslnger  Com- 
mission. The  following  statements  of 
Mr.  Halaby  are  quoted  from  a  release 
issued  by  the  Commission  on  May  11. 
1961: 

Mr.  Halabt.  Thank  you.  Nate.  Keith, 
gentlemen,  for  letting  me  have  a  few  words 
with  you.  I  could  echo  without  any  dissent 
what  Arthur  Goldberg  has  said.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  of  us  are  on  trial.  We  are  in  a 
crisis  in  the  world,  and  in  our  particular 
aviation  community  I  think  we  are  in  the 
greatest  crisis  we  have  ever  been  in.  Public 
confidence  in  the  aviation  community  is  at 
stake.  We  find  It  in  terms  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol, not  only  safety  but  convenience  and 
efficiency.  I  find  it  in  our  own  rulemaking 
and  rule-enforcing  in  the  Ooveriunent.  A 
lot  of  Improvement  is  in  order  and  will  be 
made.  I  find  It  in  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  political  crisis  In  the  cockpit,  where 
the  public  Is  uneasy  about  what  is  going  on 
behind  that  door. 

1  have  had  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
of  advising  Secretary  Qoldberg  and  consult- 
ing with  Nate  and  Keith  over  the  past  few 
months  on  the  technical  and  operational 
aspects  of  the  problem  the  President  has  set 
before  them.  Over  that  period,  my  respect 
for  them,  and  gratitude  and  appreciation  to 
them  for  helping  the  aviation  community 
help  Itself,  is  boundless.  These  men  are 
trying  to  help  solve  a  problem  we  have 
created  for  ourselves  and  haven't  solved. 
We  are  lucky  to  have  men  with  vision, 
sensitivity  to  your  needs,  and  guts  to  be 
working  on  this.    I  am  not  sure  how  many 


other  opportunities  we  will  have  like   this 
one. 

As  aviation  adviser  to  the  President  I  wUl 
take  whatever  role  he  wants  me  to  take.  It 
will  be  In  support  of  the  Feinslnger  Com- 
mission. This  is  the  greatest  opportunity 
yet  to  solve  the  political  and  economic  crisis 
in  the  cockpit  and  to  prevent  the  safety 
crisis  it  could  generate.  There  are  several 
things  the  Government  can  do:  (1)  Edu- 
cational: It  can  help  mold  public  opinion, 
enlighten  It.  and  give  it  some  guidance,  be- 
cause we  will  have  the  facts  and  we  will 
have  the  best  operational  a£  well  as  political 
and  economic  opinion;  (2)  administrative: 
There  already  exists  powerful  legislation 
that  enables  Government  members  of  the 
aviation  community  to  take  action  to  pro- 
mote safety,  economy,  and  harmony,  and  we 
will  take  it;  (3)  legislative:  We  stand  ready 
to  propose  legislation,  if  that  proves  neces- 
sary and  the  best  course.  I  believe,  knowing 
the  Congress  as  well  as  I  am  getting  to  know 
them  over  the  last  60  days,  that  they  are 
Impatient  and  Intolerant  of  any  further  dis- 
ruptive warfare  in  what  we  have  always 
thought  was  one  of  the  most  modern,  ad- 
vanced   industries. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  forego- 
ing statement  of  Mr.  Halaby  that  the 
Feinslnger  Commission  was  given  "the 
greatest  opportunity  yet  to  solve  the 
political  and  economic  crisis  in  the  cock- 
pit and  to  prevent  the  safety  crisis  it 
could  generate."  And  he  pointed  out 
three  things  the  Government  can  do : 

1.  Educational:  It  can  help  mold  pub- 
lic opinion,  enlighten  it,  and  give  it  some 
guidance,  because  we  will  have  the  facts  and 
we  will  have  the  best  operational  as  well  as 
political  and  economic  opinion. 

2.  Administrative:  There  already  exists 
powerful  legislation  that  enables  Govern- 
ment members  of  the  aviation  conununity 
to  take  action  to  promote  safety,  economy, 
and  harmony,  and  we  will  take  it. 

3.  Legislative:  We  stand  ready  to  pro- 
pose legislation.  If  that  proves  necessary  and 
the  need  comes.  I  believe,  knowing  the 
Congress  as  well  as  I  am  getting  to  know 
them  over  the  last  60  days,  that  they  are 
impatient  and  Intolerant  of  any  further  dis- 
ruptive warfare  in  what  we  have  always 
thought  was  one  of  the  most  modern,  ad- 
vanced Industries. 

The  time  for  words  has  passed  and  the 
time  for  action  is  here.  I  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA, 
who  is  an  appointee  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  take  steps  to  im- 
plement the  authority  he  stated  before 
the  Feinslnger  Commission  that  he  al- 
ready has  under  existing  law.  I  believe 
he  should  act  promptly  to  "solve  the 
political  and  economic  crisis  in  the  cock- 
pit and  prevent  the  safety  crisis  it  could 
generate." 


BOARD  OF  CANCER  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  ,is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  legislation 
to  establish  a  Board  of  Cancer  Control. 
I  refer  to  H.R.  12328  which  I  have  intro- 
duced and  is  now  pending  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
It  is  similar  to  S.  3182  now  before  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in 
the  Senate.  This  bill  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hartke,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  deserves 


considerable  credit  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  calling  for  a  full-fledged 
campaign  on  this  scourge  of  mankind. 

I  trust  the  committee  soon  will  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  measure 
so  that  Members  of  this  Congress  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  act  on  it  before 
adjournment  of  the  current  session. 
Such  action.  I  am  certain,  will  strength- 
en, expedite,  and  promote  more  effective 
progress  in  the  search  for  effective  means 
of  treating  and  curing  cancer. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  took  forceful 
initiative  to  conquer  this  dread  disease. 

Earher  in  this  session,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  special  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  research  with  respect  to 
the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  and  mental  illness. 
The  bill  caUing  for  a  Board  of  Cancer 
Control  goes  one  step  further  In  the  fight 
against  cancer. 

Unless  stepped  up  remedial  steps  are 
taken,  tragic  experience  indicates  that 
about  45  million  Americans  living  today 
will  eventually  have  cancer.  This  is  one 
out  of  every  four  persons.  This  year 
about  800.000  Americans  will  receive 
medical  treatment  for  cancer,  and 
520,000  new  cancel:  cases  will  be  diag- 
nosed. It  is  estimated  that  87.000  people 
will  die  from  cancer  in  1962.  Each  year 
cancer  costs  the  national  economy  nearly 
50,000  man-years  of  productivity;  about 
$215  million  in  services  and  salaries;  al- 
most $189  million  in  estimated  spending 
and  earnings;  and  at  least  $426  million 
in  income  taxes,  plus  loss  of  other  tax 
moneys  at  least  equal  to  that. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear,  then,  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  national  health 
emergency.  We  must  mobilize  American 
energy  and  skill  into  a  coordinated  and 
powerful  effort  to  develop  cures  for  can- 
cer and  to  rid  our  people  of  its  scourge. 

Cancer  research  is  being  carried  on 
by  a  number  of  divergent  groups  at  this 
time.  However,  to  avoid  a  possible 
duplication  of  effort  and  a  possible  lack 
of  coordination  and  communication 
among  the  groups,  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  I  have  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion; because  I  believe  that  it  provides 
the  framework  which  is  necessary  to 
initiate  a  really  concentrated  and  co- 
ordinated effort  to  deal  a  smashing  and 
final  blow  to  the  pain  and  destruction 
of  cancer. 

The  Board  of  Cancer  Control  so  en- 
visioned generally  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Replace  the  nonpaid  National 
Advisory  Cancer  Council,  which  has  only 
advisory  powers  and  meets  only  inter- 
mittently during  the  year,  with  a  full- 
time  Board  of  Cancer  Control  vested 
with  essential  powers  to  furnish  effec- 
tive leadership  and  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate all  cancer  research  operations. 

Second.  Protect  the  public  from 
worthless  and  sometimes  dangerous  nos- 
trums and  purported  cancer  remedies 
peddled  by  fakers  and  irresponsible  and 
unscrupulous  persons,  by  vesting  in  the 
Board  the  authority  to  examine  and  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  aU  compounds, 
drugs,  or  preparations  purported  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Third.  Require  that  each  individual, 
manufacturer,   chemist,    laboratory,   or 
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other  establishment  engaged  in  cancer 
research  shall  register  with  and  report 
to  the  Board  of  Cancer  Control  the  gen- 
eral details  of  such  research,  and  that 
each  individual,  manufacturer,  chemist, 
laboratory,  or  other  establishment  shall, 
upon  registering  become  entitled  to  re- 
ceive periodically  from  the  Board  in- 
formative data  and  other  pertinent  ma- 
terial with  respect  to  progress  made  in 
the  field  of  cancer  research. 

Fourth.  Require  that  those  engaged  in 
cancer  research  shall  report  to  the 
Board  any  new  discoveries,  experimen- 
tal or  test  results,  or  research  progress 
made  or  conducted  by  them,  and  that 
the  Board  will  collate,  consolidate,  and 
coordinate  in  confidential  proceedings, 
the  reported  findings,  tests,  results,  and 
progress  of  every  cancer  research  proj- 
ect within  the  Nation,  to  the  end  that  in 
the  centralized  material  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  successful  anticancer  agents 
may  more  quickly  be  found. 

Fifth.  Encourage  through  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  audited  research  costs, 
cancer  researchers  to  expand  their  effi- 
cient research  facilities  further  into  the 
field. 

Sixth.  Provide  that  in  the  event  that 
any  cancer  researcher,  who  is  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Board  under 
this  section,  develops  completely  a  suc- 
cessful anticancer  agent,  such  research- 
er shall  be  entitled  to  usual  rights  with 
respect  to,  and  patent  protection  of,  his 
discovery,  except  that  the  Board  shall 
have  purchase  rights  for  official  needs 
with  respect  to  such  anticancer  agent, 
and  without  payment  of  royalty  there- 
for. 

Seventh.  Allow  certain  universities 
and  colleges  which,  for  financial  reasons, 
are  not  able  to  construct  special  facilities 
essential  for  cancer-research  projects,  to 
waive  the  requirement  for  matching 
Federal  funds. 


Sl'EEL  IMPORTS  EXCEED  EXPORTS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KkarnsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  was  before 
the  Congress  on  June  28,  1962,  I  voted 
for  recommittal  and,  when  that  failed, 
I  voted  against  final  passage. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and 
Exports  on  Employment — which  explored 
the  whole  international  trade  situation — 
I  could  see  no  gain  for  our  country  in 
accepting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Personally,  I  was  fearful  at  the  time 
of  the  cost  of  this  legislation  in  the  loss 
of  industries  and  the  loss  of  the  many 
thousands  of  paydays  which  these  indus- 
tries presently  contribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 


This  morning  I  see  that  my  worst  fears 
are  confirmed. 

The  Scripps -Howard  newspapers  re- 
port that  steel  imports  exceed  exports, 
according  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

In  May,  exports  amounted  to  150,000 
tons  valued  at  $34,127,000,  and  imports 
totaled  412,000  tons  valued  at  $47,082,000. 

For  the  first  5  months  of  this  year, 
exports  totaled  801,000  tons  valued  at 
$174,779,000.  and  imports  1,689,000  tons 
valued  at  $198,675,000. 

These  figures  make  my  vote  look  very 
good,  indeed. 

Henry  A.  Roemer,  chairman,  executive 
committee,  Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  recently 
wrote  me: 

I  can  say  from  a  lifetime  of  experience 
that  tampering  with  the  tariff  haa  always 
been  a  bad  and  dangerous  experience  for 
this  country. 

As  a  matter  at  fact,  the  steel  industry  in 
the  United  State*  amounted  to  very  little 
until  the  passage  of  the  McKlnley  Protec- 
tive Tariff  bill.  Prior  to  the  McKlnley  Act 
aU  of  our  tlnplate,  much  of  our  galvanized 
sheets  and  the  Russian  iron  for  locomotivs 
jackets  and  wood-  and  coal-burning  ranges 
together  with  various  types  of  bars,  wire, 
rods,  barbed  wire  and  nails  were  furnished 
from  foreign  countries. 

History  now  repeats  Itself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  who  has  never  had  to  work  for 
a  living  and  seems  to  care  little  about  the 
real  problems  of  the  working  people. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  interna- 
tionalists heeded  the  wise  advice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

I  don't  know  much  about  the  tariff,  and  I 
dont  know  much  about  steel  rails;  but  one 
thing  I  do  know,  if  we  buy  rails  from 
England,  they  get  the  money  and  we  get  the 
rails;  but.  If  we  buy  r^ils  in  the  United 
States,  we  get  the  money  and  we  get  the 
rails,  too. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
supplemental  views  of  myself,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce! ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook], 
filed  with  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports on  American  Emplosrment  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Impact  or  Imports  and  Exports  on  Emflot- 

MBNT — RKPOKT     or    THB     STTBCOMMTrm    ON 

THE  Impact  or  Imposts  and  Exfobts  on 
Amekican  Empustmint  or  the  Committee 
ON  Education  and  Labob 

svpflementai.  views 

Without  question,  the  hearings  conducted 
by  this  subcommittee  have  been  both  timely 
and  necessary.  These  hearings  have  under- 
scored and  reemphasized  the  basic  but  al- 
most forgotten  fact  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  Jobs  for  American  work- 
men and  Imports  of  foreign -made  products 
and  that  American  Jobs  disappear  when  Im- 
ported products,  rather  than  domestically 
manufactured  products,  are  purchased  by  the 
American  consumer.  There  is  also  a  direct 
relationship  between  Jobs  for  American  work- 
men and  exports  of  Aznerican-manufactured 
products  and  American  Jobs  are  created  when 
domestically  manufactured  products  are  ex- 
ported and  sold  in  other  coxintrles.  However, 
If  we  are  to  remain  solvent  and  fully  em- 
ployed, we  must  receive  as  many  dollars  as 
we  send  out  of  this  country.  Also,  our  ex- 
p>orts  must  represent  the  same  number  of 
man-hours  of  work  aa  our  imports  or  there 
wiU  be  •  )ob  loss  even  though  the  dollars 


exchanged  are  the  same.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  present  time  neither  the  dollars  nor  the 
man-hovirs  balance.  In  both  categories  we 
are  operating  at  an  alarming  deficit. 

In  IMl  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
was  $2.6  bUllon.  For  the  years  1958.  1969,  and 
1S60  it  averaged  $3.7  bUUon  a  year.  There 
is  every  Indication  that  In  IBW  the  deficit 
wlU  again  be  $2.5  billion  or  higher. 

While  it  is  Impossible  to  accurately  meas- 
ure the  Job-displacing  effect  of  imports,  we 
do  know  that  from  l»ao  to  1960  ImporU 
increased  from  $8,748  to  $14,862  billion,  an 
increase  of  67  percent.  Moreover,  our  im- 
ports have  been  concentrated  In  labor-satu- 
rated products  such  as  finished  goods  while 
our  exports  are  In  categories  of  goods  that 
are  made  by  labor-light  Industries.  Signifi- 
cantly, during  this  same  period  employment 
in  manufacturing  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  population  growth  by  1383,928  jobs  and 
overall  we  were  left  with  a  8.710.000  Job  lag. 
UnqueeUonably,  part  of  this  job  lag  has 
been  caxiaed  by  the  Importation  of  foreign- 
made  goods. 

Abolishing  or  drastically  reducing  our 
present  tariff  protection  will  not  correct  this 
problem.  Moreover,  this  is  much  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  dtociissed  In  broad  terms  and 
with  emotional  labels  such  as  free  trade  and 
protectionism.  What  is  needed  is  a  careful 
exploration  and  analysis  of  all  the  pertinent 
facts  with  a  spteclal  emphasis  on  conditions 
as  they  now  exist. 

Certainly,  all  will  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  to  isolate  ourselves  from  our  friends 
who_  comprise  the  European  Common  Market 
nor  do  ^e  want  lo  take  any  action  which 
rnay  -weakep  them  or  destroy  their  ability 
to  withstand  the  economic  and  military 
ehallen^es  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly, 
we  do  not  want  to  take  any  action  which  will 
curtail,  our  essential  imports  and  exports 
for  there  is.  of  course,  certain  importing  and 
exporting  which  this  country  must  engage 
In.  However,  at  this  crucial  period  it  Is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  become  and 
remain  economically  healthy.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances shoxUd  we  commit  ourselves  to 
a  course  of  acUon  which  will  lead  to  the 
disruption  of  our  domestic  economy  and 
eventual  national  Insolvency.  As  matters 
now  stand,  this  Is  a  very  real  possibility. 

Contrary  to  that  which  has  been  widely 
publicized,  except  for  1967,  when  the  Suez 
crisis  caused  Europe  to  purchase  substantial 
petroleum  from  the  dollar  area,  we  have  had 
a  negative  balance  of  pasrments  since  1950. 
The  total  deficit  for  this  11 -year  period  Is 
now  more  than  $25  blUion  and  In  the  years 
1958.  1969.  and  1960.  our  loss  of  dollars  aver- 
aged $3.7  billion  a  year.  In  1961  the  deficit 
was  $2.5  bUIlon  and  this  year  it  will  again 
be  $2.5  bllUon  or  higher.  What  this  means 
is  that  In  recent  years  the  dollars  which  for- 
eigners have  obtained  from  our  Imports, 
tourists,  capital  transfers,  and  foreign  aid 
have  exceeded  the  total  dollars  which  have 
returned.  This.  In  itself,  indicates  that  we 
have  not  been  competitive;  for  If  our  goods 
were  not  overpriced,  most  of  these  dollars 
would  have  been  used  to  buy  goods  from  us. 
And  if  these  dollars  had  come  back  to  the 
United  States  to  buy  manufactured  goods, 
it  would  have  added  more  than  a  miUlon 
Jobs. 

If  this  dollar  imbalance  continues  we  will 
be  in  extremely  serious  trouble.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  already  In  a  very  serious 
condition  as  a  result  of  our  past  and  present 
imbalance  of  payments.  DoUsrs  In  the  hands 
of  foreigners  actually  represent  I  O  U*s  which 
are  redeemable  In  the  United  States  In  gold. 
We  have  not  change^  the  price  of  our  gold 
since  1934  when  It  was  set  at  $35  an  ounce. 
However,  since  1040  we  have  poured  ap- 
proximately $90  billion  of  flat  money  into 
the  purcbase  media  stream  which  means 
that  today  we  have  a  dollar  that  is  worth 
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only  4$  cents.  Consequently,  gold  Is  the 
cheapest  commodity  we  offer  In  the  world 
market  today.  If  the  foreigners  who  hold 
$20  billion  of  our  infiated  dollars  would 
turn  them  In  for  gold,  our  gold  reserve  which 
only  amounts  to  $17  billion,  of  which  $11.6 
must  by  law  be  retained  to  back  up  our 
money,  would  be  wiped  out  overnight. 

A  simple  solution  to  our  problems  might 
appear  to  be  that  we  should  get  competitive 
so  that  our  dollars  In  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners would  be  spent  for  American  goods. 
This  would  increase  our  exports,  balance  the 
flow  of  dollars,  and  create  many  badly 
needed  Jobs.  Unfortunately,  this  is  easier 
said  than  done.  The  United  States  now  has 
a  labor  cost  (hourly  wage  and  fringe  costs)  of 
$2.75,  while  West  Germany  has  80  cents. 
Italy  has  61  cents,  and  Japan  has  55  cents. 
In  addition,  although  prior  to  the  war  our 
mass  production  technology  was  so  much 
more  advanced  than  that  of  Europe  and 
Japan  that  it  easily  supported  our  higher 
wage  rates,  this  Is  no  longer  the  case. 
Through  our  bombing  we  destroyed  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  plants  which  were 
technologically  Inferior  to  ours.  Then,  after 
the  war.  we  financed  the  rapid  rebuilding  of 
these  plants  with  $80  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
Moreover,  we  furnished  technical  know-how 
and  the  very  best  In  equipment  so  that  the 
plants  when  rebuUt  were  more  up  to  date 
than  ours.  It  Is  also  reasonable  to  assume 
that  these  plants  wUl  be  kept  up  to  date  and 
that  the  same  scientific  advances  which  we 
Incorporate  into  ours  will  be  Incorporated 
Into   theirs  by  the  foreign  countries. 

With  this  as  background  we  now  turn  to 
the  quesUon  of  tariffs.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  In  the  last  two  decades  we  have 
rapidly  reduced  our  tariff  rates.  They  are 
now  more  than  75  peaxient  below  1930  levels 
and  average  only  a  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  dutiable  Items.  At  the  same 
time  tariffs  in  other  oountrles  have  not  been 
reduced  in  a  corresponding  fashion.  More- 
over, a  system  of  embargoes,  quotas,  and 
freezing  of  American  funds  has  been  adopted 
by  many  nations.  During  World  War  II, 
and  for  the  years  immediately  thereafter, 
this  had  little  effect  for  we  were  the  only 
country  which  could  supply  the  export  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  However,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  On 
the  contrary,  the  foreign  countries  are  now 
in  a  position  to  not  only  compete  for  the 
fdtelgn  markets  but  they  are  also  able  to 
undersell  the  American  manufacturers  right 
here  within  the  Unltied  States.  So,  as  un- 
pleasant as  it  may  be  to  admit  this  fact, 
many  of  our  domestic  Industries  are  in 
serious  trouble  as  a  result  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  a  further  reduction  of  our  tariffs 
would  certainly  place  a  great  number  of 
others  In  Jeopardy. 

What  then  Is  the  solution  to  our  present 
predicament?  What  can  we  do  so  that  we 
can  maintain  and  expand  our  essential  trade 
relationships,  assist  American  Industry  to 
become  competitive  again  and  still  protect 
the  Jobs  of  American  workmen?  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  following  recommendations  should 
be  placed  Into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible. 

( 1 )  Get  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis  by  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  retiring  the  debt  and  by  all 
means  stop  inflating  the  dollar. 

(2)  Correct  the  pr«$ent  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments.  A  first  big  step  In  this 
direction  would  be  to  reduce  our  foreign 
aid.  We  cannot  continue  to  finance  this 
level  of  worldwide  charity. 

(3)  Liberalize  the  depreciation  allowance 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Code  so 
that  companies  would  be  encouraged  to  re- 
place their  obsolete  equipment. 

(4)  Lower  the  price  levels  of  our  products 
by  holding  labor  costs  at  realistic  levels  and 
cutting  production  costs. 

(5)  Maintain  reasoiaable  control  of  im- 
ports so  that  American  Jobs  will  be  protected 


and  a  gradual   adjustment  to  new  foreign 
industrial  might  can  be  made. 

(6)  Insist  that  any  future  tariffs  reduc- 
tlotas  on  our  part  are  matched  by  realistic 
tariff  reductions  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
country  which  Is   being  benefited. 

Caehoix  D.  Kearns. 

Donald  C.  Bhcce. 

John  M.  Ashbxook. 
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Steel  Imposts  Exceed  Exports 

Steel  exports  and  Imports  both  rose  in 
May,  but  Imports  continued  to  run  ahead  of 
exports,  according  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

In  May  exports  amounted  to  150,000  tons 
valued  at  $34,127,000,  and  imports  totaled 
412,000  tons   valued   at  $47,082,000. 

For  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  exports 
toUled  801.000  tons  valued  at  $174,779,000. 
and  imports  1,689,000  tons  valued  at  $198,- 
675,000. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  Western 
European  and  Japanese  steel  producers  made 
sharp   cuts  In  their  export  prices. 


THE  NEW  FRONTIER.  SELF-PRO- 
CLAIMED CHAMPION  OF  THE 
LITTLE  FELLOW,  BLITHELY 
PLANS  TO  SPEND  UP  TO  $50  MIL- 
LION ON  AN  URBAN  RENEWAL 
PROGRAM  WHICH  WILL  DIS- 
PLACE 2,500  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NA- 
TION'S CAPITAL  AND  IS  BASED 
ON  RACIAL  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Keakns]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Frontier,  self-proclaimed  champion  of 
the  little  fellow,  blithely  plans  to  spend 
up  to  $50  million  on  the  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project  which  will  dis- 
place 2,500  people  In  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  is  based 
on  racial  prejudice. 

The  Washington,  DC,  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  alarmed  at  the  prospect, 
this  morning  calls  for  action  which  will 
steer  the  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal 
project  away  from  "one  dangerous  error 
toward  which  it  appears  to  be  drifting.' 

Tlie  editorial  says: 

Adams-Morgan  must  succeed.  It  must  be 
steered  away  from  one  dangerous  error 
toward  which  It  appears  to  be  drifting. 
The  easy  way  to  Improve  a  community  is 
to  eject  the  land  uses,  and  the  people,  of- 
fensive to  the  majority's  sense  of  esthetics. 
This  Is  dangerous  In  a  city  like  Washington 
with  no  comprehensive  plan.  The  excluded 
businesses  and  the  slvun  dwellers  simply 
leave  the  planned  neighborhood,  which  is 
on  the  road  up,  and  move  into  the  nearest 
unplanned  neighborhood,  which  Is  then  put 
on  the  road  downward. 

The  present  Adams-Morgan  plan  calls  for 
the  demolition  of  about  970  housing  tmlts, 
in  which  some  2.500  people  now  live.  Of 
the  displaced  families  requiring  public 
housing,  more  than  one-fourth  will  not  be 


accommodated  within  the  project.  The 
plan  tends,  then,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
poor  people  In  the  area,  sending  them  to 
other  parts  of  Washington.  whUe  It  also 
Increases  the  number  of  prosperous  families, 
drawing  them  Irom  other  parts  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Adams-Morgan  community  feels  very 
strongly  that  a  major  cause  of  local  blight 
lies  in  the  rUing  number  of  shabby  and 
unsanitary  roominghouses.  The  plan  wUl 
exclude  most  of  them.  It  does  not  tell  us 
where  the  houses'  operators,  or  their  room- 
ers, will  next  turn  up. 

The  plan  would  exclude  the  area's  light 
Industry  and  some  of  its  heavy  commerce. 
One  of  these  businessmen  is  a  printer  who 
settled  In  Champlaln  Street  after  having 
been  evicted  from  the  southwest  redevelop- 
ment project. 

The  Washington  (DC.)  Post  editorial 
concludes : 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  ought  to  be 
firmly  established  that  no  public  renewal 
project  may  strengthen  and  elevate  one  area 
at  the  expense  of  Its  neighbors.  If  we  are 
to  Improve  the  city  one  section  at  a  time, 
then  each  plan  must  be  self-contained.  The 
Adams-Morgan  project  has  come  a  long  and 
difficult  way.  It  now  bears  great  promise  of 
success.  It  must  cap  that  success  by  re- 
jecting the  unworthy  policy  of  improvement 
by  exclusion. 

This  editorial  calls  attention  to  a  racial 
policy  which  our  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Ellsworth], 
recently  denounced  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  when  he  said  that  the  President 
has  failed  to  keep  the  campaign  pledges 
he  made  on  civil  rights  for  Negroes  and 
has  sought  to  give  Negroes  a  sop  by  "a 
well-advertised  number  of  appointments 
of  Negroes  to  Federal  posts." 

Our  colleague  went  on  to  say  that: 

During  the  campaign.  Candidate  Kennedy 
swallowed  the  sweeping  civil  rights  plank 
of  the  Democratic  platform  and  added  some 
promises  of  his  own,  but  since  he  took  office 
he  has  failed  to  carry  out  any  of  them. 

He  promised  to  end  racial  segregation  in 
federally  assisted  housing  "by  the  stroke  of 
a  Presidential  pen."  He  is  yet  to  find  thai 
pen. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Widnall]  recently  charged  the  admin- 
istration with  deliberate  and  cynical  re- 
jection of  open  occupancy  for  federally 
assisted  housing  programs  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  politically  inspired  protests 
against  racial  discrimination  in  housing. 

He  pointed  to  the  recent  testimony  of 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator Robert  C.  Weaver  before  the  House 
Housing  Subcommittee  on  extending  the 
direct  loan  program  for  senior  citizens 
housing.  Dr.  Weaver,  he  pointed  out. 
had  admitted  that  his  predecessor,  Nor- 
man P.  Mason,  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, under  whom  the  program 
was  launched,  had  inaugurated  a  re- 
quirement that  such  housing  be  on  an 
OF>en  occupancy  basis. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall],  stated: 

However,  Administrator  Wearer  Ln  Feb- 
ruary 1962  developed  his  own  lltCTattwe  en- 
titled "Senior  Citizens  Housing  Loan  Pro- 
gram— F^ct  Sheet"  to  be  sent  to  applicants 
Inquiring  about  this  program.  This  fact 
sheet  contains  aU  the  Information  at  the 
Elsenhower  administration  brochxirc  exc^t 
that  references  to  the  requirement  that 
hoiising  under  this  program  be  operated  on 
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an  antlraclal  discrimination  basis  has  been 
eliminated. 

Also  Dr.  Weaver  admitted  that  while  the 
antlraclal  discrimination  requirement  for 
this  elderly  housing  program  had  been  ad- 
ministratively decreed  by  his  predecessor, 
he  (Dr.  Weaver)  has  deferred  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  decision  on  antlraclal  discrimina- 
tion on  the  other  two  Government  housing 
programs  for  elderly  i>ersons:  (1)  Public 
housing  for  elderly  persons  of  low  Income, 
and  (2)  PHA  special  mortgage  Insurance  for 
housing  elderly  persons  of  the  upper  middle- 
Income  groups. 

The  administration  owes  It  to  the  public 
to  explain  why  It  eliminated  the  important 
antlraclal  discrimination  requirement  when 
it  revised  the  previous  administration's  bro- 
chure setting  forth  the  details  of  this  pro- 
gram of  direct  loans  for  senior  citizen 
housing. 

Was  the  administration  motivated  by  a 
desire  to  minimize  the  importance  of  this 
antidiscrimination  provision? 

The  startling  tacts  showing  how  far 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  re- 
treated from  its  campaign  promises  and 
the  civil  rights  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform  on  which  the  President  cam- 
paigned were  documented  in  an  article 
by  Luther  P.  Jackson  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Post  and  Times  Herald  of  June 
8,  1962.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  Negro  himself, 
is  a  staff  reporter  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Post  and  Times  Herald. 

Writing  on  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's urban  renewal  program,  he  said: 

So  far  urban  renewal  has  not  adequately 
helped  cities  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
minority  groups  and  middle-income  families. 
This  failure  Is  readily  seen  In  the  case  of 
Negroes,  who  constitute  68  percent  of  urban 
renewal  displacees.  but  only  11  percent  of  the 
national  population.  In  Washington,  where 
Negroes  are  a  majority,  they  constitute  80 
percent  of  those  displaced  by  southwest 
(urban  renewal]   redevelopment. 

Mr.  Jackson  then  reports  that : 

Federal  and  city  housing  officials  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  but  still  have  not 
developed  the  machinery  to  produce  hous- 
ing to  be  available  to  Negroes  and  middle- 
income  families. 

Take  Washington's  urban  renewal  program, 
for  example.  The  southwest  redevelopment 
is  producing  high-rent  housing,  which  Is  good 
for  the  city's  tax  base.  But  the  southwest 
homes  are  predominantly  for  couples  and 
single  persons. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  Columbia 
Plaza  project.  The  bulk  of  new  housing  in 
the  Adams-Morgan  project,  primarily  a  con- 
servation effort,  will  go  to  small  families  in 
the  upper  middle-income  bracket. 

The  Federal  Government  spent  up- 
ward of  $70  million  in  the  Southwest 
Washington  urban  renewal  project,  and. 
according  to  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
80  percent  of  those  displaced  by  this  ur- 
ban renewal  project  were  Negroes. 

Will  this  be  repeated  in  the  Adams- 
Morgan  urban  renewal  project,  where 
the  Federal  Government  may  spend  as 
much  as  $50  million  before  it  is  finished 
with  this  project. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  urban  renewal  which 
should  be  supported? 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  urban  renewal 
which  this  administration  supports,  is 
it  the  kind  of  urban  renewal  which  Re- 
publican Members  of  this  Congress,  or 
any  other  Congress,  should  support? 


Brig.  Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke.  Engineer  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
a  major  speech  to  the  Washington  Build- 
ing Congress,  July  9.  1962,  declared: 

I  have  previously  estimated  that  our  high- 
way programs  will  displace  an  average  of  700 
families  a  year  of  which  half  will  need  as- 
sistance in  relocating  into  either  public  hous- 
ing or  low-income  housing.  Our  District 
programs  currently  displace  about  1.000  fam- 
ilies a  year.  Futvu-e  renewal  programs  wlU 
add  substantially,  for  instance,  the  Adams- 
Morgan  project  as  currently  planned,  has  a 
net  deficit  of  about  2,000  units. 

The  highway  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Clarke  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District. 

General  Clarke  told  the  Washington 
Building  Congress  in  the  course  of 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Congress: 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners expressed  some  doubt  that  even  these 
I  proposed  relocation]  programs,  if  adopted, 
would  be  adequate  because,  as  he  put  it, 
"these  people  have  no  place  to  go."  This, 
then,  is  the  real  challenge — not  only  to  our 
highway  and  freeway  programs,  but  to  urban 
renewal,  to  code  enforcement,  and  to  down- 
town progress  as  well,  for  if  we  don't  have 
the  hovising.  or  if  we  cannot  find  or  create 
housing  that  will  be  readily  available  to  our 
displacees  at  rents  they  can  afford,  we  are 
in  serioxis  trouble  indeed.  By  we.  I  do  not 
mean  we  of  the  District  government.  I  mean 
all  of  us  who  live  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  who  do  business  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

General  Clarke  warned  that: 

We  must,  of  necessity,  proceed  cautiously. 
No  longer  can  we  indulge  in  the  massive  de- 
molition of  southwest.  The  private  and  pub- 
lic housing  supply  that  was  available  for  the 
southwest  displacees  is  no  longer  available. 
Unless  and  until  housing  resources  are  pro- 
vided elsewhere  or  unless  projects  can  be 
staged  so  that  relocation  housing  is  provided 
for  families  In  the  particular  areas  from 
which  they  are  displaced,  there  can  be  no 
real  progress.  A  series  of  holding  actions 
only  would  be  the  prospect. 

This  situation  is  true  of  other  areas  of  the 
city.  Henceforth,  we  are  obliged  to  employ 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  techniques, 
with  a  minimum  of  demolition,  and  then 
only  when  there  is  assurance  of  relocation 
housing  for  those  to  be  displaced. 

General  Clarke's  sjieech  should  be 
studied  closely  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. I  would  like  to  conclude  by  still 
another  quotation  from  his  great  speech 
to  the  Washington  Building  Congress, 
and  point  out  that  it  comes  from  a  man 
who  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  from  those  who  give 
lipservice  and  little  else  to  civil  rights 
for  minority  groups: 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  various  improve- 
ment programs — urban  renewal.  Including 
code  enforcement,  highways,  and  the  revltal- 
ization  of  downtown  as  It  affects  housing — 
all  are  in  jeopardy  unless  we  can  provide  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  those 
who  must  be  displaced. 


TAX  EFFECTS  OF  COURT-ORDERED 
DIVESTITURE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 


his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on 
H.R.  8847,  the  so-called  Du  Pont  bill  now 
enacted  into  law,  I  made  the  point  of 
the  need  for  general  legislation  to  cover 
the  tax  effects  of  a  court-ordered  divesti- 
ture in  connection  with  antitrust  en- 
forcement. I  have  made  this  point  once 
again  in  the  minority  views  which  I  pre- 
pared for  the  report  on  H.R.  8846.  Now, 
with  the  Brown  Shoe  Co.  decision,  there 
is  another  instance  of  court-ordered 
divestiture,  a  valid  procedure  for  use  in 
the  Government's  work  in  the  antitrust 
field  yet  one  whose  side  effects  are  detri- 
mental beyond  the  needs  or  desires  of  a 
sound  and  vigorous  antitrust  policy. 

We  in  the  Congress  might,  as  we  did  in 
the  Du  Pont  case,  continue  to  take  each 
case  as  it  comes,  granting  private  legis- 
lation and  relief  for  companies  with  suf- 
ficient time,  backing  and  power  to  pursue^ 
the  matter  successfully  through  the  leg- 
islative process.  This  is  bad  procedure 
and  establishes  government  by  men 
rather  than  government  by  law.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  the  wiser 
course  would  be  through  the  enactment 
of  general  legislation  vesting  in  the  courts 
who  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  apply  the 
sanctions  against  antitrust  violators  the 
power  to  determine  as  well  the  impact 
of  the  tax  effect  of  divestiture. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  permit  the  courts,  which  must 
make  a  careful  study  of  each  case,  to  de- 
termine the  tax  effects  of  such  divesti- 
ture. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Footwear  News, 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Barr,  dis- 
cusses this  matter  in  some  detail.  I 
would  commend  this  article  and  the  sub- 
ject which  it  covers  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Prospects  Seem  Slight  roR  Law  To  Ease  Tax 
BrrE 

(By  Robert  Barr) 

Washington. — Prospects  seem  poor  for 
any  congressional  intervention  to  change  the 
Federal  Income  tax  treatment  of  the  court- 
ordered  divestiture  of  O.  R.  Kinney  Co.  by 
Brown  Shoe  Co. 

The  only  bill  (HR.  11873)  now  pending 
in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  would  provide  uniform  Federal  tax 
treatment  in  cases  Involving  court-ordered 
divestitures  of  property  or  stock  seems  des- 
tlnued  to  be  pigeonholed. 

This  bill  was  sponsored  May  23  by  Repre- 
sentative Emanuel  Celxeji,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
chairman,  but  it  Is  known  that  his  proposal 
is  frowned  upon  by  congressional  tax  ex- 
perts. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis.  Repub- 
lican, of  Missouri,  a  high  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  made  clear  in  the  past  he  favors 
general  legislation  to  cover  any  antitrust  di- 
vestiture which  would  give  the  courts  power 
to  determine  alternative  tax  treatment  for 
the  divestitures.  Brown  Shoe  Co.  Is  located 
In  St.  Louis  which  is  part  of  Mr.  Curtis' 
congressional  district. 
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However,  In  a  Wednesday  Interview,  Mr. 
Curtis  Indicated  there  Is  little  hope  for  gen- 
eral legislation  on  this  subject  at  this  time. 

Stressing  that  he  Is  a  political  realist,  Mr. 
Curtis  said  if  the  Republicans  should  win 
control  of  Congress  next  year  then  he  would 
press  for  enactment  of  such  legislation,  but 
he  considers  any  such  drive  futile  this  year. 

DU  pcsrr  CASS 

The  Federal  income  tax  Impact  of  the 
divestiture  order  InvolTlng  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  k.  Co.,  Inc..  possession  of  General 
Motors  Corp.  stock  w»»  treated  by  Congress 
earlier  this  year  as  a  special  case.  Conse- 
quently, the  Justice  Department  supported 
the  bill  (HR.  8847)  which  became  Public 
Law  87-403  to  change  the  tax  Impact  for 
Du  Pont. 

Although  this  publlo  law  Is  clearly  recog- 
nized as  a  special  one  not  designed  to  estab- 
lish any  precedents  for  other  firms,  appar- 
ently It  has  given  other  firms  the  Idea, 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   can    t)e    contacted    for    guidelines. 

Mr.  Curtis  noted  some  firms — he  did  not 
Identify  them — may  be  seeking  guidance 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  In  turn 
contacting  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
about  their  tax  situation,  In  the  wake  of  the 
Du  Pont  law. 

The  tax  Impact  of  the  divestiture  called 
for  In  the  Brown  Shoe  Co.  case  probably 
cannot  be  determined  accurately  by  out- 
siders until  the  divestiture  procedure  Is  made 
public  by  that  firm. 

However,  there  are  some  possible  guidelines 
such  as  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ob- 
servations In  its  report  last  September  on 
the  Du  Pont  legislation. 

The  committee  said  at  that  time  It  had 
"not  yet  reached  a  definite  opinion  as  to 
what  relief,  if  »ny.  should  be  given  to  other 
taxpayers  who  may  be  required  to  distribute 
stock  pursuant  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

"However,  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
many  antitrust  sltuaUons  the  corporation 
which  would  be  required  to  distribute  stock 
of  another  corporation  would  own  more  than 
80  percent  of  such  stock. 

TAX-rREC    STATUS 

"Thus,  In  many  cases  the  distribution  of 
the  stock  would  be  tax  free  to  the  share- 
holders becaus<-  of  section  355  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  (That  section  permits 
the  tax-free  dlttrlbutkin  of  the  stock  of  an 
80-percent  owned  subsidiary  when  parent 
and  subsidiary  have  e«ch  been  engaged  in 
the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
for  more  than  6  years) ." 

While  the  Caller  bUl  seems  destined  to 
die  in  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, another  bill  (HR.  8846)  has  been  ap- 
proved by  that  committee  and  conceivably 
could  serve  as  the  vehicle  to  provide  new 
Federal  tax  legislation  on  antitrust  divesti- 
ture situations  if  the  lawmakers  were  In- 
clined   to   take   any   such    action   this   year. 

HILTON   ASPECT 

This  bill  was  approved  April  12  by  the  com- 
mittee and  has  been  awaiting  House  con- 
sideration ever  since.  It  is  kiiown  in  some 
quarters  as  the  Hilton  Hotel  bill,  since  its 
provisions  seem  designed  to  cover  that  firm's 
involvement  in  a  possible  involuntary  separa- 
tion of  some  of  its  properties. 

Thus,  this  bill  is  recognized  on  Capitol  HUl 
as  another  private  bill  for  the  Involuntary 
conversion  of  i)roperty  other  than  stock  in 
civil  antitrust  cases,  even  though  the  name 
Hilton  appears  nowhere  in  the  bill  or  accom- 
panying report. 

However.  If  this  measure  ever  should  be 
debated  In  tho  House  before  adjournment 
(It  will  die  with  adjournment  If  not  ap- 
proved by  congress)  It  would  give  Mr.  Celler 
a  chance  to  amend  the  bill  to  make  it  a 
general  measui^  covering  all  types  of  stock 
or  property  divcstltvires 


Regarding  a  possible  sphioff  procedure  to 
accompUfh  the  divestiture  of  the  Kinney 
firm,  such  transactions  are  governed  by  sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Federal  tax  code  which  was 
cited  above. 

A  spinoff  means  a  division  of  one  existing 
corporation  into  two  or  more  corporations 
and  generally  this  Is  permitted  only  when 
the  corporation  has  two  established  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  In  existence  for  more 
than  6  years. 

As  noted  above,  if  section  355  applies  then 
the  separation  of  one  corporation  Into  two 
corporations  can  be  accomplished  without 
payment  of  Federal  Income  taxes  by  the 
stockholders. 

However,  there  are  two  governing  condi- 
tions In  spinoffs  under  section  355.  The 
stock  which  the  corporation  purchased  when 
It  acquired  control  of  another  Urm  which  It 
now  seeks  to  spin  off  must  have  been  pur- 
chased more  than  5  years  earlier,  or  the 
acquisition  of  the  subsidiary  firm  must  have 
been  accomplished  In  a  tax-free  manner,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  tax  experts. 


TAX   REFORM   IS   NOT  A   TAX   CUT 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
depreciation  reform  program  has  given 
the  erroneous  impression  that  business 
is  getting  a  tax  cut  from  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  Washington  Post 
article,  which  follows,  says  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  "slashed  taxes  for 
American  business."  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  that  the  program  would 
produce  "a  $1.5  billion  cut  in  Federal 
taxes  owed  by  business."  If  I  were  a 
businessman,  I  think  I  would  resent  the 
implication  that  I  had  received  a  fat  tax 
cut  from  the  Government  when,  in  fact, 
I  had  not. 

The  statement  by  President  Kennedy 
furthered  the  impression  that  a  tax  cut 
had  been  given  to  business.  In  his  state- 
ment, the  President  said : 

This  tax  cut  which  these  changes  will 
make  possible — the  net  reduction  in  tax 
llabUlties— will  reach  $1.5  bilUon  in  the  first 
year. 

At  his  press  conference.  Secretary 
Dillon  added  a  partisan  political  note  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  depreciation 
reform  was  not  carried  out  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  "It  could 
have  been  done  in  the  past,"  he  said,  "but 
it  fell  to  this  administration  to  do  it." 
This  is  a  statement  so  unfair  as  to  be 
untrue  particularly  when  made  by  one 
who  sei-ved  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  knew  the  groundwork  laid 
in  that  administration  so  this  reform 
could  come  about.  Shame  on  Mr. 
Dillon. 

I  think  that  the  record  should  be  made 
clear  on  this.  This  is  not  really  a  tax 
cut  but  rather  depreciation  reform.  It 
changes  the  rules  as  to  timing  of  tax 
liabilities.  Investments  will  be  written 
off  in  fewer  years  but,  in  the  end,  busi- 


ness deductions  on  account  of  deprecia- 
tion will  be  the  same  as  if  the  writeoffs 
had  been  stretched  over  a  longer  period 
of  time. 

As  desirable  as  the  reform  is,  it  should 
be  presented  to  the  public  for  exactly 
what  it  is.  It  is  not  a  true  tax  cut  but 
President  Kennedy  and  the  press  seem 
to  be  trying  to  give  a  contrary 
impression. 

And  now  that  the  investment  credit 
proposed  by  the  Kennedy  administration 
cut  by  the  House  from  15  to  7  percent 
has  been  altered  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  apply  to  only  93  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  depreciable  item  it  is 
no  longer  a  tax  cut.  but  a  further  liber- 
alization of  the  depreciation  schedule. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  liberalization  of 
depreciation  has  its  greatest  effect  when 
business  anticipates  continued  Inflation. 
By  getting  its  investment  dollar  back 
sooner  it  minimizes  the  impact  of  in- 
flation on  the  cost  of  replacing  the  capi- 
tal item.  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  closer  attention  to  its  basic 
fimction  of  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  there 
would  not  be  the  great  need  in  the  name 
of  promoting  economic  growth  to  fiddle 
with  our  tax  laws. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  12,  1962] 
Business  Gets  $1.5  Billion  Cut  in  Taxes — 

Revision  or  Rules  Speeds  Up  Writeoff  of 

Investments 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

The  Kennedy  administration  slashed  taxes 
for  American  business  yesterday  by  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  billion  a  year. 

It  did  so  by  rewriting  from  top  to  bottom 
the  tax  rules  governing  depreciation  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  As  a  result, 
businessmen  can  now  write  off  their  Invest- 
ment faster.  In  practical  terms,  this  means 
they  win  report  less  Income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment on  which  they  can  be  taxed. 

In  a  special  statement.  President  Kennedy 
hailed  the  new  rules  as  "realistic."  He  noted 
that  businessmen  have  long  been  pleading 
for  faster  writeoffs  and  that  some  have 
claimed  that  each  dollar  of  tax  cut  would 
generate  $4  of  extra  spending  on  machinery. 

In  any  event,  some  extra  Investment  will 
result  and  so  the  new  rules  remove  "long- 
standing and  outmoded  handicaps  to  mod- 
ernization,' the  President  said.  Now 
American  industry  has  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  "maximum  productivity."  Mr. 
Kennedy  said,  and  this  "is  urgently  needed 
to  keep  our  costs  and  prices  competitive  with 
those  of  other  nations." 

In  simplified  form,  here  is  an  Illustration 
of  the  change: 

Under  the  old  rules,  for  example,  U.S.  Widg- 
ets, Inc.,  bought  a  $1  million  wldget-maklng 
machine  and  was  allowed  to  figure  that  It 
would  last  for  15  years.  To  provide  funds  for 
a  replacement.  Widgets  set  aside  one-fifteenth 
of  a  million  dollars  every  year,  or  $66,666. 
This  reserve  Is  regarded  by  the  Treasury  as 
an  expense.  So  Widgets  could  deduct  from 
Us  taxable  income  $66,666  a  year. 

Under  the  new  rules.  Widgets  can  figure 
that  it  will  replace  the  machine  In  10  years, 
and  deduct  one-tenth  of  a  million  dollars,  or 
$100,000.  Thus,  Its  taxable  Income  Is  re- 
duced by  an  extra  $33,334.  Since  Widgets 
Is  In  the  52  percent  tax  bracket,  its  tax  will 
be  cut  nearly  $17,000. 

The  new  rules  could  dampen  some  of  the 
business  hostility  toward  the  administra- 
tion. At  a  press  conference.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary C.  Douglas  Dillon  said  that  the  change 
could  have  been  made  In  the  past  but  "it 
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fell  to  thl8  administration"  ao  "we  are  obvi- 
ously more  friendly."  Although  he  didnt 
say  more  friendly  than  whom,  he  obviously 
meant  the  Republicans. 

Dillon  also  declared  that  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  the  tax  cut  will  be  inunedlate  and 
should  stimxUate  sonxe  extra  buying  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  next  2  or  3  months. 

He  and  other  administration  officials  reason 
this  way:  Business  will  now  have  more 
funds  to  invest.  The  dollars  will  be  spent, 
thereby  increasing  orders  for  machinery  and 
equipment.  Moreover,  the  demand  for  busi- 
ness output  generally  wiU  rise  because  the 
new  equipment  In  time  will  reduce  produc- 
tion costs.  As  a  res\ilt,  employment  and 
incomes  will  rise  and  eventually  the  Treas- 
ury will  recoup  more  than  the  $1.5-bllUon 
tax  cut  out  of  these  enlarged  business  and 
individual  incomes. 

However,  some  economists  have  questioned 
this  theory  for  two  reasons  and  wonder  if 
the  faster  writeoffs  will  generate  much  extra 
investment. 

First,  skeptics  say  that  many  industries  are 
operating  far  below  their  capacity  and  won't 
make  any  extra  investment  unless  they  can 
see  more  demand  ahead.  The  new  rules,  for 
example,  provide  the  biggest  tax  cuts  for 
steelmakers  and  oil  refiners,  9120  million 
each.  Both  industries  are  now  plagued  with 
too  much  capacity. 

Second,  some  experts  believe  that  devices 
like  the  new  rules  bring  a  sudden  burst  in 
investment  that  merely  "borrows"  from  in- 
vestment in  future  years.  These  theorists 
believe  that  this  is  what  happened  when  the 
tax  changes  of  1954  brought  an  investment 
lK>om  in  1955  and  1956,  followed  by  a  sharp 
recession  in  1957. 

Chairman  Roger  Blough  of  United  States 
Steel  has  said  that  the  new  riiles  won't  help 
business  much. 

Reminded  of  this,  Dillon  replied  with  a 
dig  at  United  States  Steel.  He  said  that  the 
new  writeoff  periods  are  "considerably 
shorter  than  United  States  Steel's  present 
practice  although  consistent  with  more  pro- 
gressive companies  in  the  Industry." 

Here  are  the  principal  changes  made  by 
the  new  rviles: 

In  determining  how  fast  machinery  could 
be  written  off  in  the  past,  firms  had  to  con- 
sult a  guide  listing  a  so-called  useful  life 
for  thousands  of  separate  items.  Now,  this 
is  simplified  enormously.  All  machinery  and 
equipment  is  grouped  in  76  broad  classes 
with  a  recommended  usefxil  life  for  each. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  "useful  lives" 
have  been  shortened.  The  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  the  1,100  largest  manufacturers 
will  be  able  to  write  off  their  assets  15  percent 
faster  than  they  now  do.  In  other  sectors, 
tax  deductions  for  depreciation  will  rise  by 
13  percent  in  agriculture.  11  percent  in  con- 
struction, 24  percent  in  transportation  and 
29  percent  in  mining. 

A  firm  can  now  write  off  its  investment  as 
fast  as  it  actually  replaces  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  the  past,  tax  agents  tended  to 
insist  that  the  writeoff  period  run  as  long 
as  the  machine  was  physically  productive. 
The  new  approach  recognizes  that  a  machine 
can  become  economically  obsolete  before  it 
physically  wears  out. 

A  mathematical  formula  will  determine 
how  rapidly  a  company  is  actually  replac- 
ing its  equipment.  Use  of  this  formula 
will  cut  down  the  discretion  of  tax  agents 
to  determine  useful  lives  for  equipment  and 
increase  business  certainty. 

The  new  rules  apply  to  any  tax  return 
due  after  July  12  and  thus  Insure  that  all 
business  in  1962  will  get  the  full  l>eneflt. 
The  rules  do  not  lower  taxes  for  Investment 
In  real  estate  and  buildings  because,  Dillon 
said,  present  tax  laws  are  "o verge nerous 
to  real  estate." 


Both  Dillon  and  the  President  noted 
that  the  changes  close  part  of  the  gap 
between  American  and  European  deprecia- 
tion  allowances. 


REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  MILEAGE 
CONTRIBUTED  TO  INTERSTATE 
NETWORK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  include  a  sta- 
tistical table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  hallmarks  of  these  enlightened 
times — if  that  is  the  proper  adjective — 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
(gradually  taking  over  more  and  more  of 
the  functions  that  were  previously  con- 
sidered as  responsibilities  of  local  or 
State  governments,  has  been  the  penal- 
izing of  local  initiative. 

While  we  find  this  result  in  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  new  Federal  programs 
of  the  past  30  years,  there  is  no  clearer 
case  of  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
progressive  of  our  States  are  thus  penal- 
ized than  that  presented  by  the  inter- 
state highway  program  imder  which 
some  11,125.3  miles  of  highways,  con- 
structed without  the  benefit  of  90-10 
Federal  aid,  have  been  contributed  to 
the  interstate  network.  And,  in  no  other 
instance  is  the  opportunity  for  remedy- 
ing the  unintentional  inequity  that  thus 
exists  so  great. 

This  situation  came  about,  in  brief, 
in  this  fashion:  In  1944,  after  having 
long  considered  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
state network  of  superhighways.  Con- 
gress went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
early  completion  of  such  a  system.  The 
legislation  that  was  then  adopted,  in  a 
time  of  war  as  you  will  remember,  based 
the  need  for  such  a  system  in  great  part, 
on  national  security  reasons;  hence, 
some  several  years  later  came  the  desig- 
nation of  a  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways.  In  1944, 
Congress  also  approved  a  rough  and 
rather  hastily  drawn  map  showing  such 
a  proposed  network.  As  much  as  any- 
thing, this  map  followed  existing  main 
or  through  highways  which  were  already 
interstate  in  nature,  with  a  conscious 
effort  being  made  to  link  up  the  various 
Stats  capitals.  The  total  mileage  of 
such  a  network  came  to  approximately 
40,000  miles,  which  Congress  thereupon 
designated  as  the  interstate  network. 
This  map  was  further  formalized  and 
approved  in  1947.  but  from  then  imtil 
1956  there  was  no  further  congressional 
action  implementing  the  basic  plan. 

In  the  meantime,  our  more  progres- 
sive States,  recognizing  the  critical  need 
for  an  adequate  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, and  deciding  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  wait  for  congressional  favors, 
set  about  the  construction  of  their  own 


urgently  needed  freeway-type  highways, 
largely  at  their  own  expense.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
mileage  so  constructed  was  along  the 
tentative  routes  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. 

In  1955,  a  special  Presidential  advisory 
commission,  known  as  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee, made  specific  recommendations 
with  respect  to  implementing  the  plans 
for  the  Interstate  System.  Among  other 
things,  it  recommended,  in  effect,  that 
the  more  progressive  States  should  not 
be  discouraged  from  so  going  ahead  with 
their  own  highway  construction  pro- 
grams, and  that  they  should  eventually 
be  reimbursed  for  any  highway  mileage, 
toll  or  free,  that  was  constructed  on  and 
contributed  to  the  Interstate  System. 

Then,  finally.  In  1956,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956  which,  among  other  things,  cre- 
ated the  Highway  Triist  Fund  in  order 
to  finance  the  construction  of  the  origi- 
nal 40,000-mile  Interstate  System,  plus 
an  additional  1,000  miles  then  added,  for 
all  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  bear  90  percent  of  the  cost.  At 
the  time  this  legislation  was  being  con- 
sidered, both  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, itself,  recognized  the  equity 
of  also  reimbursing  the  States  for  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing, 
largely  at  their  own  expenses,  such  mile- 
age as  they  would  contribute  to  the  In- 
terstate System. 

In  the  bill  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  in  that  year, 
and  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  section  declared  it  to  be: 

The  intent  and  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
equitably  reimburse  thoee  States  for  any 
portion  of  a  highway  which  is  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  whether  toll  or  free,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  completed  sub- 
sequent to  August  2,  1947.  or  which  is  either 
in  actual  use  or  under  construction  by  con- 
tract for  completion,  awarded  not  later  than 
June  30,  1967.  and  such  highway  meets  the 
standards  required  by  this  title  for  the 
Interstate  System. 

This  section  also  declared  that  the 
time,  method,  and  amounts  of  such  re- 
imbursement would  be  determined  by 
the  Congress,  following  a  study  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  directed 
to  conduct.  In  other  words,  both  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  itself,  went 
on  record  as  favoring  reimbursement, 
although  it  was  recognized  that  there 
v/as  not  then  sufBcient  information  avail- 
able to  Congress  to  permit  it  to  determine 
the  time,  method,  and  amount  of  such 
reimbursement. 

When  the  House-passed  bill  reached 
the  Senate,  the  section  relating  to  reim- 
bursement was  deleted,  but  a  compro- 
mise was  worked  out  between  both 
Houses  whereby  the  Congress  declared  it 
to  be  its  intent  and  policy  merely  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  such  reim- 
bursement, and  this  provision  became  a 
part  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

No  further  action  has  since  been  taken, 
although  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
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now  provided  us  with  full  and  compre- 
hensive data  (•x)nceming  the  mileage  of 
those  toll  and  free  highways,  bridges, 
and  tuimels  which  are  eligible  for  our 


consideration  for  reimbvu"sement,  their 
cost  and  depreciation  and  such  Federal- 
aid  payments  as  were  already  made 
thereon,  from  which  the  net  reimburs- 


able  dollar   amoiuits   due   the   various 
States  can  be  determined. 

A  table  showing  a  summary  of  such 
information  follows: 


Ha.it 


Miles  co»lt,  and  reimbursable  amouiUs  of  total  system,  including  2,102-mile  ejrpamion 

IDollars  in  millions] 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

rallfomta 

Coloratlo 

Conncctlcat 

Delaware 

Florida '. 

fleorjda 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ix>ai8iana 

.Maine 

.Marylan.l 

M  aKsarhusptts ..... 

.MichiKaii .... . 

.MiniifSoU .. 

MiS!<isaip|»l 

.Vlisaouri 

.Montana 

Nchr!»5ka 

N'i'va<ia . 

Vow  liampsbire ^i. 

N'ow  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Vork . 

North  Carolina 

.North  DakoU 

Ohio : 

Oklahoma 

Onifon  

Pennsylvania 

RhfMie  Island..... .. 

.•^oiiUi  ("arollns 

f«oulJi  DiikoU 

TclWU'fk'HI^    . 

T«'.\us 

rtah 

Vermont 

\  irtiinia 

Washinirton 

West  Vir^nU 

Wisconsin... 

Wyomlntt 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


Miles 


93.3 
^W.  9 

52.6 

850.2 

310.4 

1M.8 

4.1 

97.4 
137.6 
117.7 
549.7 
30A.9 

SZI 

3117.9 

5«.l 

37.8 

7ZU 

178.1 

1S2.7 

291.3 

1A9.4 

92.5 

S73.9 

206.9 

18.2 

22B.9 

24.0 

84.2 

321.5 

568.6 

298.9 

145.4^ 

328.4 

251..') 

S79.2 

388.2 

10.4 

63.1 

137.3 

16.7 

,  t-M.  3 

296.9 

7.8 

161.8 

3H.«.9 

92.2 

02.3 

304.0 

4.8 


11,119.5 


One  change  should  be  made  In  the 
foregoing  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  table 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii,  showing  that  it, 
too,  has  5.8  reimbursable  miles,  the  net 
reimbursable  amount  of  which  being 
$12.2  million.  This  would  also  change 
the  total  of  reimbursable  mileage  from 
11,119.5  to  11,125.3  miles,  and  the  net,  to- 
tal reimbursable  amount  from  $4,357.2 
million  to  $4,369.4  million. 

It  should  b«;  noted  that  these  figures 
may  experience  some  additional  change, 
as  time  goes  on,  and  as  various  adjust- 
ments are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  with  re.«>pect  to  interstate  locations 
and  extensions. 

I  had  hoped,  this  year,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  would  at  least 
return  to  its  original  position  with  re- 
spect to  reimbursement — as  the  same 
approved  by  the  House  in  1956 — declar- 
ing it  to  be  both  the  intent  and  policy  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  reimbursement 
in  whatever  manner  and  at  such  a  time 
as  would  be  both  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible under  all  the  accompanying  circiun- 
stances.  If  tliis  inequitable  situation  is 
ever  to  be  corrected,  we  ought  to  first 


Total  con- 
struction 

cost 


Depredation 


$18.7 
44.9 
ISO 

38£.6 
.'.1. 3 

32a6 

aas 

36.1 

70.2 

12.3 

fiM.6 

183.2 

12.3 

111.4 

45  4 

34.3 

41.9 

1(17.0 

296.3 

287.9 

26.7 

13.0 

129.2 

16.1 

1.6 

11.9 

10.6 

374.6 

21.3 

,0lj2.« 

63.3 

7.9 

30K.  1 

1018 

I1I.6 

456.1 

19.3 

9.8 

10.3 

16.3 

299.2 

Z^3 

3  2 

12.').  2 

yno 

118.5 
13.1 
24.5 
17.8 


Total  less    I 
depreciation  I 


Federal -aid 

match  inf! 

ratio 


6,274.9 


to.  5 
.1.0 
1.0 

r>.' 

1.9 
2.9 
4.3 

.6 
1.5 

.5 
8.8 
2.6 

.2 
2.1 

.  t 
1.0 
3.2 
1.7 
4.S 
4.8 

.8 

.fi 
6.4 
1.1 

.2 
1.0 

.5 

IK.  2 

I  3^ 

36.  4 

1.4 

10 

H.0 

3.0 

4.  1 

23.5 

.1 

.3 

..1 

1.6 

12.3 

1.6 

2.2 
3.4 
4.6 
.4 
1.4 
1.6 

178.6 


tl8.2 

0.9000 

41.9 

.9438 

14.0 

.«000 

37a  « 

.9165 

4(1.4 

.  'nsi 

828.  6 

.9000 

84.9 

.9000 

3.S.  r, 

.9000 

68.7 

.9000 

11.8 

.9229 

585.7 

.9000 

lHlt.6 

.9(J(X> 

12.1 

.9000 

109.3 

.9000 

44.7 

.9000 

SS.3 

.9000 

38.7 

.9000 

165.3 

.9000 

292.0 

.9000 

283.1 

.9000 

25.« 

.UOOO 

IZ.") 

.9000 

122.8 

.9WXI 

15.  U 

.WM) 

1.4 

.9(Nin 

ia9 

.96(10 

10.1 

.y(««l 

56.4 

.flttX) 

20.0 

.  Vi^-i 

1.(06.2 

.9000 

61.9 

.9aio 

6.9 

.9000 

300.  1 

.9000 

101.8 

.9000 

107.5 

.9237 

432.6 

.91X10 

19.2 

.\»vm 

9.5 

.9000 

9.8 

.9110 

14.8 

.9000 

2«-..  9 

.9000 

2:1.7 

.  9488 

3.2 

.9000 

123.0 

.WOO 

92.6 

.9070 

113.9 

.9000 

12.7 

.9000 

23  I 

.9288 

16.2 

.9000 

6,096.3 


agree  on  the  principle  of  reimbursement, 
now.  and  then  begin  work  on  determin- 
ing the  method  and  manner  of  such 
reimbursement  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
same  being  fully  accomplished  as  soon  as 
possible  after  substantial  completion  of 
the  construction  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem as  presently  designated. 

In  my  judgment,  this  would  represent 
very  modest  progress,  but  yet  responsible 
progress,  toward  righting  a  wrong  which 
has  plagued  my  State  of  New  York,  the 
chief  loser  unless  reimbursement  is  made, 
and  all  our  States  in  varying  degree  ever 
since  1956. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  legislation — H.R. 
11512 — now  pending  before  our  commit- 
tee, which  would  so  reestablish  that  con- 
gressional intent  and  policy,  and  I  regret 
that  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  bill 
which  will  be  before  us  tomorrow — H.R. 
12135 — although  I  offered  the  ssune  as 
an  amendment  thereto. 

Time  is  getting  short.  There  are 
many  things  for  us  to  agree  upon  with 
respect  to  reimbursement  once  the  prin- 
ciple thereof — now  that  all  possible  in- 
formation concerning  the  same  is  avail- 


Total  re- 
imbursable 
amomit 


$16.4 

39..^ 
12.6 

34X.  2 
45.  1 

293.9 
31.4 
•.\2. 0 
61.8 
10  » 

.■127.1 

162.5 
IU.9 
'JH.4 
40.2 
.30.0 
34.8 

I4&8 

262.8 

254.8 
23.  3 
11.3 

110.5 

13.7 

13 

10.4 

9.  1 

.320.  K 
IM.5 

«;12.6 

.V).  n 

6.2 

270.  1 
Ul.fi 
99.3 

3KU.3 

17.3 

8.6 

«.« 

13.3 

aw.  2 

22.5 
2.9 

110.  7 
84.0 

ue.6 

11.4 
21.5 
14.6 


Federal -aid 
payruents 


$9.7 
25.0 
8.9 
S7.5 
26.8 
15.5 


Net  re- 
imbursable 
amotmt 


5.4 
24.2 

7.5 
84.4 
16.2 

7.0 
10.3 
10.0 
12.6 

3.7 
13.4 
13.2 
59.8 
10.8 

6.6 

50.7 

11.1 

.& 

9l7 

2.3 

22.0 

13.7 

139.5 

26.7 

4.5 

.10.7 

1.3.7 

31.9 

102.4 

6.9 

5.4 

A.2 

0.3 
97.9 
17.8 

1.9 
14.5 
21.2 

4.5 

5.5 
15.6 

A2 


5,502.4 


1, 145.  2 


•8.7 

14.5 

3.7 

260.7 

18.3 

278.4 

31.4 

26.6 

37.6 

3.4 

442.7 

146.5 

3.9 

8&1 

30.2 

17.4 

31.1 

135.4 

249.6 

196.0 

12.6 

4.7 

59.8 

2.6 

.8 

.7 

6.8 

29K8 

4.8 

799.1 

30.1 

1.7 

219.4 

77.9 

•7.4 

28S.9 

ia4 

3.2 

3.7 

4.1 

160.3 

52 

1.0 

96.2 

62.8 

98.1 

5.9 

5.9 

.1.4 


Pwwnl  of 
total 


4,3.W.2 


a  18 

.ss 

.08 

;;.98 

.43 

aso 

.73 

.61 

.N« 

.08 

10.  16 

3.36 

.M 

ZOS 

.« 

.« 

.71 

3.11 

.1.73 

4.48 

.29 

II 

1.37 

.06 

.03 

.02 

.  16 

(i.  86 

.  11 

18.34 

.69 

.M 

&.M 

1.79 

1.56 

&58 

.24 

.07 

.OS 

.00 

:t.»» 
.12 

.(12 
2.21 
I  44 
2.26 
.  14 
.14 
.13 

100.00 


able — has  again  been  reestablished. 
Thus,  I  am  hopeful  that  our  committee 
will  still  give  further  consideration  to 
this  unsolved  problem  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  ARTS  AND  HU- 
MANITIES IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  TRUE 
NATIONAL  STRENGTH 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  hLs  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  pressing  need  today  for  Federal  leg- 
islation that  will  build  up  nationwide 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities,  on 
a  basis  comparable  to  the  support  that  is 
provided  in  other  areas,  such  as  science 
and  technology.     Progress  in  the  arts 
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and  humanities  Is  essential  to  true  na- 
tional strength.  As  Bamaby  C.  Kee- 
ncy.  president  of  Brovm  University,  re- 
cently commented: 

The  whole  shape  of  our  lives  in  the  future, 
and  our  whole  attitude  toward  life,  will  be 
strongly  formed  by  our  achievements,  or, 
worse  still,  by  the  lack  of  them,  in  the  arts 
and  humanities. 

Moreover,  our  leading  scientists  are 
among  the  first  to  agree  that  our  society 
faces  great  dangers  by  neglecting  its 
cultural  resotirces  in  our  total  educa- 
tional effort. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  Interest 
in  the  arts  is  rapidly  increasing  and  is 
becoming  more  widespread  among  all  our 
people  at  all  ages.  However,  our  ca- 
pacity to  satisfy  public  demands  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  this  development. 
The  arts  need  basis  support  that  is  sim- 
ply not  provided  by  ticket  sales  and  other 
forms  of  income.  We  we  dealing  here 
with  something  that  Is  vital  to  society 
which  cannot  sustain  itself  without  help. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  some 
strange  paradoxes.  On  the  one  hand 
culture  is  flourishing,  and  on  the  <^er 
it  is  declining.  Original  paintings  are 
now  found  In  more  American  homes  than 
ever  before,  and  some  paintings  are 
bringing  the  highest  prices  in  history; 
yet  an  aitist  can  hai-dly  make  a  living 
and  the  em-olUncnt  in  art  schools  is 
steadily  falling  off.  Museum  attend- 
ance is  breaking  all  ix^ords  everywhere: 
yet  every  year  museums  arc  having  more 
trouble  finding  the  funds  to  cover  op- 
erating expenses. 

The  field  covered  by  the  tenn  "the 
art£  and  humanities,"  is  large  but  clear- 
ly definable.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  cul- 
ture. The  arts  can  quickly  be  bxoken 
down  into  the  performing  and  nonper- 
forming  arts,  and  include  such  areas  as 
architecture,  ballet,  opera,  the  theater, 
drawing,  painting,  poetry,  music,  and 
sculpture.  The  humanities  consist  of 
the  languages,  creative  writing  philos- 
ophy and  history.  In  my  discussion, 
however,  I  am  including  libraries,  uni- 
versities, museums,  and  all  such  centers 
that  traditionally  have  been  the  homes 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

Among  the  performing  arts,  whether 
it  be  a  symphony  orchestra,  chorus, 
quartet,  ballet,  opera,  or  drama,  attend- 
ance has  almost  tripled  in  the  past  10 
years.  Last  year  alone,  there  were  more 
paid  admissions  to  these  cultural  per- 
formances than  to  baseball  and  basket- 
ball games.  Yet  the  increase  in  ticket 
sales  did  not  produce  enough  income  to 
cover  production  costs. 

Quite  obviously,  if  we  are  to  bring 
about  progress  en  a  national  scale, 
among  all  public  and  private  agencies 
alike,  we  must  call  upon  our  Federal 
Government  to  pave  the  way  with  lead- 
ership and  supplwt. 

Indeed  we  are  witnessing  a  renaissance 
in  culture  today.  The  arts  are  no  longer 
viewed  by  the  majority  sis  frivolous  and 
meant  only  for  the  aristocracy.  Music 
and  painting,  even  bcdlet.  are  now  among 
the  normal  interests  of  our  people.  The 
arts  are  claimed  by  everybody  today, 
whether  it  be  a  prizefighter,  a  taxi  driver, 
a  movie  star,  a  college  professor,  or  a 
wealthy  patron.    As  many  of  us  know, 


the  presence  or  absence  of  cultural  op- 
portimlties  is  often  crucial  In  the  cor- 
poration's decision  as  to  where  it  will 
locate  its  new  plant. 

Universities  are  increasing  their  at- 
tention to  the  arts  and  giving  them  a 
more  prominent  place.  Also,  they  are 
actively  encouraguif?  their  communities 
to  join  with  them  in  learning  more  about 
art  and  the  appreciation  of  it.  Even  the 
universities  which  were  slowest  to  recog- 
nize the  place  of  the  arts,  now  have 
artists  in  residence  on  the  sound  theory 
that  the  professional  can  best  convey 
reality  through  his  art  and  at  the  same 
time  inspire  the  student.  Such  institu- 
tions as  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  California,  as  well  as 
Yale  and  Princeton,  have  liberalized 
their  curriculum  by  giving  the  arts  a 
more  prominent  place;  but  it  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  even  so  specialized 
a  school  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  has  done  likewise.  In  order 
to  produce  a  well-rounded  person.  Some 
Instiiutions  literally  brought  the  local 
community  Into  the  cultural  life  of  the 
campus.  An  example  of  this  dtvelop- 
men:  is  Wa^ne  State  University  with  Its 
famous  "Detroit  Adventure." 

Another  new  development  Is  the  arts 
center,  or  arts  council,  as  it  Is  called. 
While  the  two  are  not  exactly  ijrnony- 
mous,  they  both  represent  the  systematic 
organising  of  the  arts  into  one  broad 
program,  whether  on  the  level  of  a  com- 
munity, a  region,  or  a  State.  The  first 
and  only  State  to  have  an  advisory  coun- 
cil on  the  su-ts  is  New  York  State.  New 
York  is  leading  the  way  with  a  tremen- 
dous success,  and  other  States  are  getting 
ready  to  follow. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  our  schools  do 
not,  in  enough  instances,  keep  up  with 
this  interest  in  the  arts.  In  the  first 
place,  teachers  are  not  siifflciently 
trained,  and  many  of  them  are  attempt- 
ing to  teach  the  arts  without  having  the 
broad  cultural  background  and  creative 
imagination  which  this  field  demands. 
It  is  important  that  our  children  have 
developed  within  them  standards  of  value 
so  that  they  can  discriminate  between 
the  mediocre  and  the  excellent. 

The  secondary  school  years  are  per- 
haps the  only  time  in  their  lives  that 
they  can  acquire  this  judgment,  this  ex- 
perience that  comes  from  discipline. 
There  are  many  problems,  such  as  a  uni- 
form provision  in  our  schools  through- 
out the  country  for  identifying  and  en- 
couraging talent.  A  greater  realization 
must  be  fostered  that  the  potential 
school  dropout  can  have  his  entire  future 
changed  for  the  better  by  just  the  right 
kind  of  introduction  to  the  world  of  the 
arts. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  physical 
fitness  programs;  we  should  also  set  up 
cultural  fitness  programs.  0\u-  schools 
need  to  recognize  uniformly  thac  music 
and  art  are  both  significant  in  Uie  edu- 
cation of  every  student.  All  these  needs, 
and  many  more,  impinge  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  teacher  training.  We  need  to 
improve  this  training  for  greater  excel- 
lence and  professional  competence  in  the 
arts  and  hvunanitles.  Also,  we  need  to 
create  in  the  teaching  profession  the 
incentive  of  a  good  salary  and  thus  at- 


tract young  people  of  superior  ability 
to  the  profession. 

Progress  In  this  direction  has  been  too 
slow  and  not  In  keeping  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  times. 

Likewise  in  the  field  of  education,  we 
need  to  find  the  ways  of  producing  the 
best  trained  artist  possible  and  not  only 
to  encourage  him  in  such  a  career  but 
actually  help  him  to  achieve  an  artistic 
career  that  will  also  provide  a  good 
living.  We  need  to  attract  more  talented 
students  to  this  field  by  setting  up  spe- 
cial programs  of  financial  aid.  The 
number  of  graduate  students  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  areas  has  declined  to  a 
dangerously  low  level. 

Enrollment  in  art  schools  and  music 
schools  has  steadily  declined ;  and  it  was 
recently  announced  by  the  American 
Historical  Association  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  Ph.  D.'s  In  history  alone  to 
meet  the  needs  of  higher  education  in 
1964.  Education  Is  becoming  more 
costly,  and  in  too  many  cases  parents 
have  exhausted  their  personal  resources 
In  supporting  their  children  durlJig  the 
years  of  theii-  undergraduate  education. 

Rising  costs  have  pushed  the  student 
who  has  humanistic  talents  Into  the 
place  where  he  must  chooM  a  fltkl  that 
coats  less  to  master  and  which  In  the 
end  offers  a  better  living  wage.  In  fact, 
our  potential  artists  are  told  not  to  be 
artists.  This  Is  the  reason  that  good 
violinists,  able  composers,  great  artists, 
and  outstandii^  sdiolars  In  the  humani- 
ties are  scarce  In  the  United  States  to- 
day. This  is  a  crucial  and  pressing 
problem.  We  have  permitted  these 
people  to  be  priced  out  of  the  picture. 
Unless  we  act  fast,  our  great  American 
tradition  of  originality  and  creativity  in 
these  areas  will  be  gone. 

The  way  to  attack  this  problem  is  to 
imdergird  the  development,  the  preser- 
vation and  extension  of  our  cultural  re- 
sources through  our  educational  systems 
and  institutions.  The  OflQce  of  Educa- 
tion already  has  several  programs  aimed 
at  the  support  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. But  these  programs  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  expanded.  Its  pro- 
gram of  library  services  represents  a  tre- 
mendous breakthrough  in  the  field  of 
cultuie  broadly;  but  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  meeting  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  our  society  for  modem 
library  services  and  materials. 

However,  the  problems  I  have  alluded 
to.  and  which  I  will  explain  and  describe 
more  fully,  which  are  threats  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  healthy  cultural  life  in  the 
United  SUtes  today,  caimot  be  solved 
only  through  strengthened  and  expanded 
programs  in  the  traditional  areas  of  ed- 
ucation. The  support  provided  now  for 
tlie  student  and  teacher  will  not  ma- 
terialize at  once  into  solutions  for  many 
of  our  cultiiral  problems,  because  these 
problems  demand  immediate  attention 
also. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  revamped 
its  organization,  under  the  leadership  of 
Commissioner  Sterling  McMurrin,  and  is 
in  a  strategic  position  to  discharge  what 
is  really  the  Federal  Government's  duty, 
at  long  last,  in  recognizing  and  encourag- 
ing, with  the  help  of  State  and  local 
organizations,    the    demonstrated    fact 
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that  our  people  all  across  this  country 
have  a  genuine  thirst  for  a  richer  cul- 
tural life.  And  what  could  be  more  nat- 
ural? This  country  has  now  come  of 
age;  it  has  reached  a  maturity  where  the 
arts  and  thr?  humanities  must  be  de- 
veloped as  spiritual  resources  and  can 
be  given  their  proper  place  along  with 
the  material  advantages  we  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  promote  and  perfect  for 
the  past  several  generations. 

John  Adams  described  this  maturing 
process,  in  lact  predicted  it,  when  he 
wrote : 

The  useful,  the  mechsnic  arts  are  those 
which  we  have  an  occasion  for  in  a  young 
country.  •  •  -  I  must  study  politics  and 
war  that  my  sons  may  have  liberty  to  study 
mathematics  end  philosophy  •  •  •  In  order 
to  give  their  children  the  right  to  study 
painting,  poetry,  music,  architecture,  statu- 
ary, tapestry,  and  porcelain. 

In  Other  wcrds.  the  arts. 

The  success  of  any  college  or  uni- 
versity program  in  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties is  dependent  on  its  library,  because 
the  library  is  a  vital  part  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Libraries  are  In  trouble  these 
days.  In  most  cases  they  have  not 
grown  as  th-s  universities  have  grown. 
Libraries  ne<«d  funds  to  expand  their 
facilities  Just  to  keep  up  with  ever-ex- 
panding college  enrollments.  The  sheer 
increase  in  tlie  site  of  bodies  and  facul- 
ties places  II  growing  burden  on  the 
library.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
over  2,000  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, yet  it  Is  reliably  estimated  that  no 
more  than  100  of  these  have  adequate 
library  faculties.  Most  libraries  are  so 
inadequate,  «;ven  so  unsuitable  in  their 
present  condition,  that  they  actually 
hamper  efforts  to  furnish  the  books, 
periodicals,  jind  the  various  staff  serv- 
ices; they  simply  cannot  make  the 
proper  contribution  to  the  instructional 
and  research  programs  of  the  institu- 
tions they  art;  meant  to  serve.  Certainly 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  library 
situation  is  urgent  in  every  part  of  our 
land. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  arts  centers  and  arts  councils  that  are 
springing  up  everywhere  on  the  com- 
munity, regie  nal,  and  State  level.  These 
new  organiziitions  are  performing  func- 
tions that  ar?  actually  supplemental,  and 
closely  related  to.  the  work  done  by  the 
schools.  Universities  are  looking  for 
ways  to  finance  special  honors  centers 
for  the  training  of  talented  undergrad- 
uates and  scholars  seeking  opportimities 
for  independent  study  and  research  in 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

Related  to  the  arts  councils  and  the 
arts  centers  is  a  much  older  institution 
that  is  performing  valued  service  to  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

I  refer  to  the  museum.  Today  there 
are  many  types  of  museums.  There  are 
art  mu.seum>,  history  museums,  science 
museums,  aquariums,  arboretums.  plane- 
tariums.  zoos,  archives,  historical  socle- 
ties,  historic  houses,  and  many  other 
types.  One  thing  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon is  the  fact  that  they  serve  a  most 
important  public  purpose.  Some  of 
them  are  primarily  centers  for  research, 
but  all  of  them  are  educational  insti- 
tutions. 


In  1910.  a  new  museum  was  being 
formed  at  an  average  rate  of  one  every 
2  weeks.  By  1961,  the  rate  had  increased 
to  one  every  4  days.  The  reason  for 
this  increase  was  the  growing  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  people  to  preserve  ob- 
jects and  aspects  of  their  disappearing 
past.  Also,  people  began  to  discover  a 
new  pleasure  in  studying  displays  of 
these  items.  In  response  to  this  pub- 
lic Interest,  museums  began  to  offer  edu- 
cational services  never  before  included  in 
their  work.  They  developed  new  tech- 
niques of  display  that  often  rivaled  the 
eye-catching  character  of  those  found 
in  our  best  department  stores. 

Instead  of  showing  individual  objects 
in  glass  show  cases,  with  labels  that  were 
usually  difficult  to  read,  or  even  without 
any  labels  whatever,  objects  were  now 
related  to  one  another,  as  for  example  in 
a  simulated  room  interior;  atmospheric 
illusion  was  created,  as  in  a  habitat 
grouping  of  animals  against  their  native 
settings.  New  materials,  clever  lighting 
effects,  and  carefully  studied  labels  were 
among  ihe  new  concerns  that  took  the 
emphasis  off  the  mere  collecting  and 
preserving  and  put  it  on  educaUon.  All 
this,  when  well  done.  atU^acted  growing 
numbers  of  appiTclRlive  people. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  muse- 
um and  the  textbook  went  hand  In  hand 
because  the  display  was  an  absorbing, 
even  at  times  an  exciting,  illustration 
for  the  school  textbook.  The  next  nat- 
ural step  was  taken  when  the  museum 
curator  collaborated  with  the  school- 
teacher in  guided  tours  and  scheduled 
lectures  which  made  his  specialized 
knowledge  available  for  sharper  focus 
and  deeper  meaning  to  the  days  les- 
son. The  trip  to  the  museum  now  had 
a  serious  purpose  and  it  has  become 
standard  practice  in  most  of  our  city 
schools  as  part  of  the  new  method  of 
teaching. 

Public  schools  and  colleges  are  offer- 
ing credit  for  the  specialized  knowledge 
and  demonstrations  which  can  be  found 
only  in  our  better  museums.  It  has  be- 
come common  practice  for  our  tradi- 
tional educational  institutions  to  ar- 
range with  some  of  our  various  museums 
in  a  kind  of  hands-across-the-border 
relationship,  a  precise  program  for  the 
best  pooling  of  their  resources.  By  1960, 
79  pei-cent  of  our  museums  were  offering 
formal  education  programs.  In  this  re- 
spect, historical  societies  and  historic 
houses  led  all  other  types  of  museums; 
but  museums  of  all  types  in  our  larger 
cities  are  now  operating  as  supplemen- 
tal and  closely  allied  units  of  the  local 
schools  and  colleges. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of 
this  kind  of  partnership  in  teaching  and 
learning  is  the  higher  horizons  program 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  whatever  educa- 
tional work  museums  are  doing,  we  need 
to  recognize  that  many  of  them,  such  as 
archives  and  museums  of  science  and 
art,  and  those  that  are  highly  special- 
ized, in  various  other  fields  are  reposi- 
tories of  some  of  the  most  important 
knowledge  we  possess. 

We  should  formally  recognize  muse- 
ums as  the  educational  institutions 
which,  in  fact,  they  are. 


Since  the  majority  of  our  people,  aU 
across  this  great  Nation,  feel  that  the 
cultural  arts  are  necessary  to  the  kind 
of  living  they  want,  then  the  arts  and 
humanities  should  be  in  a  very  healthy 
condition.  The  fact  is  they  are  not. 
Their  condition  would  be  healthy  if  some 
factors  were  in  better  adjustment.  For 
example,  salaries  are  much  too  low  and 
income  is  too  precarious  to  attract  the 
able  people  this  field  must  have.  The 
latest  figures  issued  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  show  that  in 
1960  the  average  player  in  one  of  our 

26  major  symphonies  was  employed  only 

27  weeks  that  year  and  he  earned  a  mere 
$3,900  before  taxes. 

Nobody  can  live  decently  on  that  in- 
come. These  musicians  therefore  had  to 
play  their  instruments  elsewhere  to  earn 
extra  income  which,  in  a  sense,  is  per- 
haps reasonable  enough;  but  when  we 
read  that  30  percent  of  these  people 
could  not  find  other  employment  as  mu- 
sicians tmd  had  to  work  at  whatever 
part-time  Jobs  they  could  find,  with  some 
of  them  filling  in  as  night  clerks  in 
hotels,  lifeguards,  postal  clerks,  wateh- 
men.  and  Janitors,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  condition  of  the  arts  Is  not  as 
healthy  imd  i^esponslve  to  public  demand 
as  It  should  be. 

We  all  know  Uiat  teachers'  salaries  are 
much  too  low  to  provide  In  this  field  the 
kind  of  incentive  it  must  have  to  assui-e 
a  good  educaUon  for  our  young  people. 
We  have  Just  seen  how  our  schools  are 
turning  to  museums  for  supplementary 
help  in  educating  both  our  youth  and 
our  adults,  yet  when  we  look  at  the  sal- 
ary range  of  $4,000  to  $6,000  paid  to  a 
museum  curator,  we  cannot  in  all  rea- 
son expect  this  kind  of  educational  col- 
laboration to  continue. 

Either  we  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  join  with  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  with  private  or- 
ganizations, to  provide  substantial  as- 
sistance or  we  can  expect  nothing  short 
of  crisis  ahead  of  us.  The  arts  and  hu- 
manities have  always  had  an  important 
place  in  our  liberal  arts  area  of  educa- 
tion. I  submit  that  the  evidence  I  have 
given  shows  clearly  that  this  area  is  not 
merely  threatened,  it  has  already  de- 
teriorated. It  is  time  we  recognized  this 
fact. 

To  make  the  ferment  that  is  now  go- 
ing on  in  the  arts  and  humanities  an 
effective  expression  of  national  culture, 
nationwide  surveys  are  required  to  estab- 
lish facts  and  determine  patterns  and 
trends.  Arrangements  would  have  to  be 
made,  through  clearinghouse  processes 
and  group  discussions.  Also,  we  need  a 
continuous  cross-fertilization  of  ideas 
and  knowledge,  an  exchange  of  both  ex- 
perience and  experiment  on  a  regional 
basis,  as  well  as  on  national  and  inter- 
national levels.  I  am  predicting  that  if 
these  tilings  could  be  done,  the  way 
would  be  opened  up  to  bring  a  wider  and 
deeper  richness  of  life  almost  literally  to 
every  home  in  this  great  country. 
Forces  of  creativity,  imagination,  and  en- 
lightenment would  be  unleashed  as  never 
before.  As  we  contemplate  the  very 
prospect  of  it,  there  lies  before  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  this  nothing  less 
than  a  national  goal. 
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Once,  in  the  age  of  kings,  painting, 
music,  drama,  and  literature  were  ali 
considered  the  yrry  essentials  that  made 
up  a  successful  naUon,  and  heads  of  state 
vied  for  the  honor  of  endowing  them. 
By  some  strange  reasoning  I  do  not  un- 
derstand, these  noble  realms  of  human 
expresslwi.  these  treasures  that  identi- 
fied the  abode  of  the  Greek  muses,  and 
which  have  throughout  history  been 
given  the  special  favor  of  kings,  in  this 
country  have  been  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. Now,  today,  this  Nation  needs 
them  as  never  before.  We  have  reached 
the  point  in  our  development  where  we 
mxist  add  to  the  laurels  we  have  won  as 
a  nation  of  wealth  and  power  these  at- 
tributes of  the  spirit  which  are  expressed 
in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  National  Institute  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  within  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion which  would  have  as  its  fimction 
the  stimulation  and  support  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  activities  on  a  broad 
scale.  Obviously,  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area  must 
be  approached  with  a  sensitivity  to  na- 
tional exigencies,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  responsibilities  of  local  and 
private  agencies,  on  the  other.  My  bill 
calls  for  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  which  will  pro- 
vide advice  on  areas  of  Federal  support 
and  will  Identify  critical  needs  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

To  summarize  the  principal  wavs  in 
which  the  arts  and  humanities  will  be 
advanced,  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  following: 

First.  Authority  to  conduct  broad  in- 
vestigations of  studies  of  national  needs 
in  the  arts  and  humanities  in  order  to 
clearly  establish  areas  for  Federal  stim- 
ulation and  support. 

Second.  The  creation  of  a  Cultural 
Service  Center  to  perform  funcUons 
analogous  to  a  national  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  all  aspects  of  culture 
with  responsibility  to  disseminate  this 
information  and  provide  leadership  and 
assistance. 

Third.  Creation  of  a  major  research 
and  demonstration  program  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  stimulate  new 
approaches  and  new  techniques  for  the 
creative  application  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities throughout  our  society 

Fourth.  Establish  a  fellowship  and 
training  program  for  teachers  and 
talented  students  in  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Fifth.  Provide  matching  grants  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  arts  and 
humanities  projects  conducted  by  public 
and  nonprofit  agencies. 

Sixth.  Cooperation  with  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  in  the  development  of  lead- 
ership programs  for  the  schools  colleges 
and  cultural  institutions. 


QUESTIONS     AND     ANSWERS     RE- 
GARDING THE  ANTITRUST  CIVIL 
PROCESS  ACT— 8.   167 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  IMr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rkord 
at  this  point  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
that  the  Members  may  have  a  well 
rounded  picture  of  the  purposes  and  na- 
ture of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act. 
S.  167 — civil  investigative  demand— 
which  will  be  reported  out  of  conference 
tomorrow.  I  am  submitting  a  list  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  matter,  as 
follows : 

Question:  What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act? 

Answer:  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  required 
in  civil  investigations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws. 

Question :  Does  not  the  Attxirney  Gen- 
eral already  have  such  power? 

Answer:  No.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice can  request  that  a  grand  jury  be  im- 
paneled for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
investigation,  and  a  grand  jury  would  be 
given  subpena  powers.  However,  the 
grand  jury  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  in- 
vestigations where  criminal  action  is  con- 
templated, not  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing Information  leading  to  a  civil 
action.  The  civil  investigative  demand 
would  thus  remove  the  temptation  to 
utilize  the  grand  jury  for  civil  investiga- 
tions. 

Question:  How  does  the  Antitrust 
Division  secure  information  necessary 
for  its  civil  cases? 

Answer:  The  Division,  if  it  does  not 
utilize  the  grand  jury  procedure,  must 
rely  on  information,  data,  and  other 
facts  supplied  volimtarily,  and  only  has 
subpena  power  after  a  civil  complaint 
has  been  filed. 

Question:  Has  not  the  Department  of 
Justice  been  able  to  secure  all  the  in- 
formation it  needed  through  volimtary 
cooperation? 

Answer:  No.  In  instance  after  in- 
stance such  voluntary  cooperation  has 
been  refused.  The  Attorney  General 
cited  more  than  a  score  of  such  instances 
Question:  What  is  the  defect  in  the 
present  procedure? 

Answer:  There  is  a  danger  that  a  civil 
case  would  be  filed  with  only  skimpy 
or  limited  evidence.  Upon  Investigation 
it  might  be  found  that  a  case  was  not 
warranted,  causing  considerable  hard- 
ship to  defendants.  This  could  be 
avoided  if  the  Antitrust  Division  had  the 
power  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
prior  to  filing  a  complaint.  Moreover, 
the  bill  would  remove  the  temptation  to 
file  first  and  investigate  later. 

Question:  To  whom  does  the  investi- 
gative authority  apply? 

Answer:  The  authority  relates  only  to 
corporations,  partnerships,  and  business 
entities.  It  does  not  relate  to  persons  as 
such. 

QuesUon:  Does  the  bill  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Bar  Association? 

Answer:  Yes;  and  a  number  of  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  have  been  Incorporated  In 
the  bill. 
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Question:  Did  the  Attorney  General"* 
National  Committee  To  Study  the  Anti- 
trust Laws  reconunend  that  the  cItU 
InvesUgative  demand  be  granted  to  the 
Antitrust  Division? 
Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  What  other  support  has 
been  given  to  the  proposal  to  give  the 
Antitrust  Division  civil  Investigative  de- 
mand authority? 

Answer:  Legislation  of  this  type  was 
also  recommended  by  the  New  York  Bar 
Association;  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States;  economic  reports  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy;  Attorneys  General  Brownell. 
Rogers,  and  Kennedy;  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business;  and  it  has  con- 
sistently received  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress. 

Question :  Do  other  agencies  have  sim- 
ilar investigative  autliorlty? 

Answer :  Yes.  Not  only  does  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  which  has  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  in  the  enforcement  of  various 
anUtrust  statutes,  have  this  authority, 
but  it  is  possessed  by  such  agencies  as 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmiisslon.  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  all  of  the  regulatory  bodies. 
including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board! 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Question :  Do  State  antitrust  agencies 
have  such  power? 

Answer:  Yes.  Some  17  States  give 
this  exact  power  to  their  departments  of 
justice  in  their  antitrust  laws.  These 
include  the  States  of  Arizona,  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Maine.  Mis- 
souri. Montana.  Nebraska.  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas.  Utah,  Washington,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Question:  Why  cannot  the  Antitrust 
Division  rely  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  do  its  investigating? 

Answer:  This  would  defeat  the  basic 
purpose  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction  in  the 
enforcement  of  certain  antitrust  stat- 
utes. Moreover,  it  could  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  Commission  and  throw 
its  budget  planning  out  of  gear  If  the 
demands  became  excessive.  Ultimately 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  could  be 
forced  into  the  position  of  being  solely 
an  investigative  arm  of  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Question:  In  what  types  of  antitrust 
cases  is  the  civil  investigative  authority 
most  needed? 

Answer:  The  greatest  needs  are  for  In- 
vestigation of  mergers  and  monopoly 
cases,  where  careful  and  thorough  study 
must  be  made  of  markets,  lines  of  com- 
merce, and  intricate  questions  of  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  conglomerate  Inte- 
gration. Such  cases  would  require  the 
collection  of  considerable  documentary 
facts  and  data. 

Question:  Would  this  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  authority  to  require  pro- 
duction of  privileged  information? 

Answer:  No.  The  demand  cannot  re- 
quire the  production  of  any  privileged 
material  or  of  any  material  which  would 
not  be  disclosed  if  demanded  by  subpena 
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issued  by  a  grand  Jury;  nor  can  the  de- 
mand contain  any  requirement  which 
would  be  unieasonable  if  contained  in  a 
grand  Jury  fubpena. 

Question :  i'3hould  the  authority  be  con- 
fined to  corporations  under  investiga- 
tion? 

Answer :  No ;  this  would  be  unwise  for 
a  number  of  reasons : 

First.  It  would  severely  restrict  the 
Division  in  the  collection  of  vital  infor- 
mation relating  to  litigation  involving 
monopolies,  anticompetitive  mergers, 
predatory  price  discriminations,  and  ex- 
clusive dealing  contracts.  Such  litiga- 
tion require?  that  the  business  affected 
by  the  illegal  activity  be  measured 
against  the  total  business  in  the  line  or 
Imes  of  commerce  involved.  Informa- 
tion from  no n violating  campanies,  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  such  a  judgment. 

Second.  Third  parties  that  might  be 
adversely  aff(!Cted  by  a  merger  or  monop- 
oly would  be  reluctant  to  supply  infor- 
mation without  being  subpenaed,  for 
fear  of  industry  retaliation. 

Third.  Thus,  small  businesses  who 
might  be  placed  under  a  severe  squeeze 
by  a  merger  or  monopoly  might  not  be 
fully  heard,  and  thus  one  of  the  crucial 
purposes  of  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
thwarted,  namely,  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  small  businesses. 

Fourth.  Innocent  parties  would  receive 
adverse  publicity.  In  the  early  stages  of 
an  investigation  certain  parties  might  be 
considered  as  potential  defendants,  but 
after  investigation  would  prove  not  to 
be.  If  they  protested,  the  civil  investi- 
gative demand  publicity  might  suggest 
that  they  we:-e  guilty,  whereas  after  sup- 
plying the  Information  the  evidence 
might  not  indicate  such  guilt. 

Fifth.  The  Department  of  Justice 
might  be  tempted  to  include  many  par- 
ties as  under  investigation,  whether 
thought  to  be  guilty  or  not,  and  then 
only  file  a  complaint  against  a  few.  Thus 
all  the  parties  would  be  subject  to  being 
stigmatized  during  the  period  of  inves- 
tigation. 

Sixth.  In  the  past  the  Department  has 
been  accused  of  filing  skeleton  com- 
plaints. Tlu!  purpose  of  CID  to  avoid 
this  would  b<!  thwarted  because  the  De- 
partment mi!?ht  again  file  skeleton  com- 
plaints, relying  upon  its  subpena  power 
after  complaint  to  secure  third-party  in- 
formation. 

Seventh.  Parties  not  subject  to  inves- 
tigation but  willing  to  cooperate  would 
be  severely  handicapped  as  compared 
with  those  unwilling  to  cooperate. 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  limiting  the 
CID  to  corporations  under  investigation 
would  do  gn^at  harm  rather  than  pro- 
tect third  parties.  This  would  apply 
particularly  to  small  business. 

Question:  Is  it  not  necessary  in  vir- 
tually any  kind  of  lawsuit  to  secure  in- 
formation fit>m  witnesses  who  are  not 
defendants?  |  i 

Answer:  Yes.  Even  in  simple  accident 
cases,  witness  testimony  is  essential — 
and  such  witnesses  are  typically  not  de- 
fendants. In  fact,  third-party  testimony 
is  often  crucial  to  antitrust  cases,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  Brown  Shoe 
case,  just  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Question:  Should  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  be  permitted  to  use  docu- 
ments secured  under  CID? 

Answer:  Yes;  in  the  interests  of  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  which  give  concurrent  jurisdiction 
to  both  the  Antitnist  Division  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  certain 
sections  and  statutes,  the  agency  with 
the  most  expertise  in  certain  areas 
should  in  many  instances  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  carry  forward  the  prose- 
cution. The  purpose  would  be  defeated 
by  restricting  the  use  of  documents  se- 
cured under  the  CID  to  the  Antitrust 
Division. 

Question:  Would  the  CID  enable  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  embark  upon 
fishing  expeditions? 

Answer:  No.  In  the  first  place  the 
demand  cannot  be  used  against  natural 
persons.  It  is  only  applied  against  cor- 
porations and  other  business  firms.  The 
proposal  provides  appropriate  court 
remedies  to  those  upon  whom  civil  in- 
vestigative demands  are  made.  The  de- 
mand cannot  require  the  production  of 
any  privileged  material  or  of  any  mate- 
rial which  would  not  be  disclosed  if  de- 
manded by  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  such 
alleged  violations;  nor  can  the  demand 
contain  any  requirement  which  would  be 
unreasonable  if  contained  in  a  subpena 
duces  tecum  issued  in  a  grand  Jury 
investigation. 

Question :  What  are  the  key  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  con- 
ference committee? 

Answer:  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee  would  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  documentary  evidence  re- 
quired In  civil  Investigations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  use  of  documen- 
tary material  so  secured  would  be  limited 
to  the  Antitrust  Division  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  authority  would 
not  be  limited  merely  to  corporations  un- 
der investigation. 

Question:  Who  signed  the  conference 
report? 

Answer :  The  report  was  signed  by  the 
following:  Emanttel  Celler,  Petee  W. 
RoDiNo,  Jr.,  Byron  G.  Rogers,  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House;  James  O.  East- 
land. Estes  Kefauver,  Olin  D.  John- 
ston, managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  GRANTS-IN-AID 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  twnpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  12565,  as  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  7802,  which  I  had 
introduced  last  year  to  provide  a  uniform 


procedure  for  the  periodic  congressional 
review  of  new  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

Bills  idenUcal  to  H.R.  7802  were  also 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Langen,  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  PeUy,  Mr.  Seely-Brown.  Mr. 
King  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  former 
Representative  Ikard  of  Texas. 

This  legislation  was  proposed  by  Uie 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  on  which  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Keogh,  and  I  presently  serve  as  rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  House.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission,  which 
was  established  by  the  86th  Congress  to 
give  continuing  attention  to  intergovern- 
mental problems,  includes  Governors. 
State  legislators,  mayors,  and  county  of- 
ficials, in  addition  to  Federal  officials  and 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  were  held 
by  the  Intergoveriunental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, which  favorably  reported 
H.R.  7802  with  amendments  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
where  it  is  presently  under  consideration. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Governors' 
conference,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Hershey,  Pa.,  vmanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  this  legislation. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
was  drafted  as  a  substitute  for  H.R. 
7802  in  order  to  improve  and  perfect  the 
original  language.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Mrs.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Langen,  my 
colleagues  on  the  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations Subcommittee,  are  also  introduc- 
ing identical  bills  at  tJiis  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Virginia  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  ABBrrr) . 
for  the  rest  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
Illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  r>ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jonas,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Goooell),  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CAHn,L  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Goodell^,  to  address  the  House  on  July 
19  for  30  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDKLL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDELL)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  the  bill  (H.R.  11974)  and  to  in- 
clude a  report. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Teagite  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Morris  K.  Udall. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  16,  1962  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  8050.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  Importation  of  adult  honey- 
bees, and  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;   and 

H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  sale 
and  disposal  of  Government  stocks  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  18.  1962,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  11.  1962,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  study- 
Interim  report  on  the  Chicago  Harbor  and 
River,  111.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May 
18,  1956  and  June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  485) ; 

_to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

2319.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Gay  Chin  Hung.  A5063060,  pursuant 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2320.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2321.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  operations  relating  to  Austria. 
Belgium,  Prance,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Lebanon  during  the  6-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
648;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  693.     Joint  resolu- 


tion granting  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Congress  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  tlve 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  amend  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  transit  regulation  com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1979).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  659.  Joint  resolu- 
tion granting  consent  of  the  Congress  to  a 
compact  entered  Into  between  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  creation  of  the  Potomac  River 
compact  of  1958;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1980).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  783.  Joint  resolu- 
tion granting  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
State  of  E>elaware  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey to  enter  into  a  compact  to  establish  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay  Authority  for  the 
development  of  the  area  In  both  States 
bordering  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1981).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  8419.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  medals 
to  the  ofBcers  and  men  of  the  Byrd  Arctic 
Expedition  of  1926:  without  amendm^^nt 
(Rept.  No.  1982).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12513.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public  no- 
tice of  settlements  In  patent  Interferences, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1983).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  ROONEY:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  12580.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  Ascal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1996).  R-f erred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  347.  Concurrent  resolution 
tendering  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1984).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Alfred  C.  Altum;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1985) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  EXJNGHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8062.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Combest  B.  Sills;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1986).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
George  H.  Peters;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1987).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  10111.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
M.  Greenlee;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1988).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H Jl.  10678.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  A. 


Russo;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1989). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary.  HR.  1410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Norman  R.  Tharp;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1990).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8205.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  to  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of 
America  Local  No.  863  pension  fund  and  the 
contributors  thereto;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1991).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  10720.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rexford 

B.  Cherryman  of  Williamsburg.  Va  ;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1992).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  11058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl 
Adams;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1993).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R    10196.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 

C.  Barrlnger;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1994).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  11183.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
K.  Lannlng;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1995).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


196. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FOGARTY: 

HR.  12560.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  to  au- 
thorize programs  of  information,  education, 
advisory  services,  and  financial  assistance  for 
the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  ar- 
tistic and  cultural  activities  and  for  the 
development  of  a  more  widespread  apprecia- 
tion of  America's  cultural  heritage  and  ac- 
complishments, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  12561.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  to  au- 
thorize programs  of  Information,  education, 
advisory  services,  and  financial  assistance  for 
the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  ar- 
tistic and  cultural  activities,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  widespread  appreciation 
of  America's  cultural  heritage  and  accom- 
plishments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRAY : 

H.R.  12562.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
tend the  period  In  which  the  agreement  re- 
lating to  redemptions  terminating  a  share- 
holder's interest  in  a  corporation  may  be 
filed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 

H.R.  12563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to 
establish  boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes In  the  air  transportation  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 

HR.  12564.  A  bill  to  govern  further  de- 
velopment of  the  national  cemetery  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  FOUNTAIN: 

HR.  12565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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By  Mrs.  DWYDl: 
H H.  13566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic 
congre—lomal  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  gorem- 
ment:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  LANOEN: 
H.R.  13667.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  periodic 
congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.R.  12568.  A   bill   to  assist  the  SUtes  to 
provide  additional  facilities  for  research  at 
the  State  agricultural   experiment  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.  135<».  A  blU  to  fhcllltate  the  entry 
of  alien  skilled  specialists  and  certain  rela- 
tives of  U.8.  cltlaens,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  12570.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
segregaUon  of  public  schools,  with  all  de- 
liberate  spkeed.    Including   naUonwlde   first- 
step    compUance    by    19«3,    and    for    other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  12671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  a  National  Consumers  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  12572.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  State 
shall   Impose  any  poll  tax,  property  tax,  or 
any  property  ownership  qualification  or  prop- 
erty tax.  or  any  literacy  or  Intelligence  test 
as  a  condition  of  the  right  of  any  citizen 
to  voU  at  any  election  far  a  Federal  officer; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnistraUon. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.R.  12573.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  boards  to  resolve  Jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  air  transporution  Industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  12574.  A   blU    to  amend    the   Library 
Services  Act  In  order  to  make  areas  lacking 
public  libraries  or  with  Inadequate  public 
libraries,   public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  and  certain  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  eligible  for  benefiU  under 
that   act,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas : 
HH.  12575.  A   bin    to   designate    the   Vet- 
erans'  Administration    Center   at    Bonham, 
Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Raybum  Memorial  Veterans 
Center;     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs.  I 

By  Mr.  8ATLOK:        | 
HJl.  13676.  A  bill  to  go^^rn  further  devel- 
opment of  the  national  cemetery  system;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  8PENCE: 

H.R.  12577.  A  bill  to  place  authority  over 
the  trust  powers  of  national  banks  In  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Ciu-rency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  12678.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  5156  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  bank 
branches  which  may  be  retained  upon  con- 
version or  consolidation  or  merger;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  12579.  A  bill  to  make  any  bank  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  American  Samoa 
eligible  to  ap>ply  for  insurance  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  ROONET: 

H.R.  12580.  A  bill  maktng  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBEBjO  : 

H.R.  12581.  A  bill  to  limit  the  purposes  for 
which  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 


available  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  be  used;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

H.J.  Res.  822.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States  permitting  nonsectarian  prayer  in 
public  schools  or  other  public  places  if  par- 
ticipation therein  is  not  compulsory;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

H.J.  Res.  823.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Canada  with  respect  to  Imports  of  softwood 
and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  tempo- 
rary Import  quotas  for  softwood;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California : 

H.J.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ELLIOTT: 

H.J.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  use  of  prayer  in  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols: 

HR.  12582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  set  of  musical  handbells  for 
use  of  Coxirt  Street  MethodUt  Church.  Rock- 
ford,  m.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  12683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tln  Chroussalas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  12584.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oeorgios 
P.  Sotos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

HJl.  12585.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Flsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJR.  12586.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jack  C. 
Miklos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlna 
Santarossa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
388.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Patricio  O.  Ramos,  secretary,  Provincial 
Board  of  Isabel.  Ilagan,  Philippines,  rela- 
tive to  expressing  the  disappointment  of 
the  people  of  Isabela,  on  the  disapproval  of 
the  Philippine  war  damage  bill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE 

TuESD.KY,  July  17, 1%2 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  J.  Bruce  Weaver,  pastor,  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Reformation, 
Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  and  gracious  God,  as  we  con- 
template the  complex  and  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  depKJslted 
at  our  doorsteps  by  the  floodtides  of 
history,  we  gratefully  clutch  the  priv- 


ilege of  turning  to  Thee,  who  art  Lord 
of  history  and  of  life. 

We  humbly  petition  Thee  to  endow 
us  with  strength  equal  to  our  tasks  and 
with  the  wisdom  to  work  both  faithfully 
and  well.  Remove  from  us  the  fear  that 
enervates  ^us,  and  give  us  a  bold  and 
lively  confidence  grounded  in  our  trust 
in  Thee.  Above  all  else,  in  this  hour 
we  beseech  Thee  to  give  us  the  true  per- 
spective as  to  who  we  are  and  as  to  the 
meaning  of  what  we  do.  which  comes 
only  as  we  respond  to  Thy  calling.  Help 
us,  each  one,  to  live  and  to  work  so  com- 
mitted to  Thy  will  and  bound  to  Thy 
purposes  that  the  work  of  our  hands 
and  minds  and  hearts  will  find  favor  in 
Thy  sight. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  our  prayer 
and  to  look  with  favor  upon  our  re- 
quests, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy 
Son,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
July  16,  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  OFFICE  OP  ALIEN 
PROPERTY,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1961. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  July  17.  1962. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1824)  to  create 
an  additional  judicial  district  for  the 
State  of  Florida,  to  be  known  as  the  mid- 
dle district  of  Florida,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson;  and 

H.R.  7369.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gerda 
Godln. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  8983.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore,  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  10485.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: 

H.R.  8983.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  10485.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  54TH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  GOVERNORS'  CON- 
FERENCE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Governors'  conference,  at 
Chicago,  HI.,  transmitting  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  that  conference  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  July  2-3. 
1962;  which,  with  the  accompanying  res- 
olutions, was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 
A  resolution  adopted  at  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference,  held 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  relating  to  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference,  held 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  July  2-3,  1962.  favoring  the 
development  of  Interstate  compacts  relating 
to  comprehensive  planning  for  physical 
growth  and  development  of  metropolitan 
areas  for  carrying  out  mass  transportation 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  at  the  64th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference 
held  at  Hershey.  Pa.,  on  July  2-3,  1962,  re- 


lating to  world  trade,  5-percent  rebate  of 
federally  collected  Income  taxee,  and  stimu- 
lation of  the  Nation's  economic  growth 
through  Federal  tax  incentives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Three  resolutions  adopted  at  the  54th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference, 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  on  July  2-3,  1962,  relating  to 
periodic  review  of  grants-in-aid,  Federal- 
State  relations,  and  retrocession  of  Jurisdic- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference,  held 
at  Hershey.  Pa.,  July  2-3,  1962,  relating  to 
the  limitation  of  withdrawals  of  public  lands 
for  single-purpose  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference,  held 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  on  July  2-3,  1962,  favoring 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  i>ermit  free  and  voluntary 
participation  In  prayer  In  the  public  schools; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference,  held 
at  Hershey,  Pa..  July  2-3,  1962,  favoring  a 
study  of  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
of  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing rights-of-way  at  such  time  as  a  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  agreed  as 
to  the  preliminary  alinement  of  a  proposed 
highway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  54th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  conference,  held 
at  Hershey,  Pa.,  July  2-3.  1962,  relating  to 
civil  defense:  ordered  to  He  on  the  table. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  6374.  An  act  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Government  Employees  Train- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses 
of  attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1740). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tional eiu-lchment  and  sanitary  packaging 
of  rice  prior  to  its  distribution  under  cer- 
tain Federal  programs.  Including  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  (Rept.  No. 
1741). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 
As  In  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  report  of   a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  3558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  certain  federally  generated  power  for 
use  in  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MANsrau)  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  3559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  direct  and 
insured  loans  to  provide  housing  for  elderly 
persons  and  families  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts: 

S.  3560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Marcel  V.  Blssonnette;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


MONTANA  POWER  PREFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  wealth  of  natural  resources  that 
we  have  in  Montana.  Water  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  the  most  important. 
The  rivers  of  Montana  have  provided 
sites  for  some  very  important  and  suc- 
cessful hydroelectric  power  projects, 
both  public  and  private.  These  gen- 
erating facilities  have  supplied  the  en- 
ergy to  meet  the  local  demands,  but 
also  have  provided  the  additional  in- 
centive to  bring  new  industry  into  the 
State  and  the  resulting  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, these  projects  have  contributed 
to  the  overall  generating  scheme  of  the 
Columbia  and  Missouri  River  Basins. 

Montana  is  an  upstream  State;  and. 
because  of  its  developed  and  undeveloped 
reservoir  sites,  it  contributes  a  great  deal 
in  power  generation  and  flood  control 
downstream.  Montana  is  a  State  which 
is  just  beginning  to  flex  its  muscles  in 
its  transition  from  a  largely  rural  State 
to  one  with  growing  metropolitan  areas 
and  potential  industrial  development. 
Many  of  us  see  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  as  one  of  the  major  instruments 
in  this  development.  Therefore,  we 
have  come  to  be  sensitive  about  keeping 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  power  gen- 
erated at  these  large  upstream  projects 
for  use  within  our  own  State,  and  not 
merely  permit  the  energy  auid  benefits  to 
flow  downstream. 

This  attitude  may  appear  ic  be  some- 
what parochial,  but  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate  find  similar 
attitudes  in  each  and  every  State.  If 
they  have  a  resource  of  which  they  are 
justly  proud,  they  want  to  see  that  the 
major  benefit  is  realized  in  their  own 
immediate  area.  This  statement  is  not 
being  made  without  a  full  awareness  of 
the  problems  that  arise  from  regional 
development  and  coopjeration.  We  live 
in  a  Federal  system,  and  the  interests  of 
our  sister  States  must  be  and  should  be 
considered. 

The  people  of  Montana  want  to  be 
placed  on  record  as  stating  that  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate,  but  they  will  not 
stand  idly  by  while  their  resources  are 
drained  ofif  for  the  benefit  of  those  down- 
stream. As  I  indicated  some  months 
ago,  I  intended  to  introduce  proposed 
legislation  which  would  give  Montana  a 
preference  for  at-slte  power  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  benefits  realized  downstream 
at  all  new  federally  constructed  projects 
in  Montana.  I  have  today  introduced 
and  sent  to  the  desk  such  a  proposal.  I 
realize  full  well  that  it  will  be  opposed 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government, 
but  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed.   It  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
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concern  to  the  Montana  congressional 
delegation  and  to  the  people  of  Montana. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  bill  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3558)  to  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  certain  federally  gener- 
ated power  for  use  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
at-site  capability  of  power  and  energy  gen- 
erated at  Federal  projects  now  under  con- 
struction or  hereafter  constructed  within  the 
State  of  Montana,  or  such  portions  thereof 
•8  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  loads  under  contract  within  this  res- 
ervation, shall  be  reserved  for  use  In  the 
SUte  of  Montana:  Provided.  That  at-slte 
capability  of  the  Yellowtall  project  shall  be 
reserved  for  use  In  the  State  of  MonUr.a 
hereunder  In  the  sanM  percentage  as  the 
waters  of  the  Big  Horn  River  are  allocated 
to  the  Stote  of  Montajia  by  subdivision  2. 
paragraph  B,  of  Article  V  of  the  YeUowstone 
River  Compact,  consented  to  by  the  Act  of 
October  80,  1951    (66  Stat.  663). 

Sec.  2.  An  equitable  share  of  the  Increase 
In  system  firm  power  generated  at  down- 
stream Federal  projects  by  reason  of  the 
storage  and  release  of  water  from  Federal 
projects  in  MonUna  shall  be  reserved  for  use 
In  the  State  of  Montana.  In  determining 
said  reservation  there  shall  be  considered, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  machine  ca- 
pacity, amounts  of  water,  and  transmission 
facilities  utUlaed  In  distributing  and  mar- 
keting the  system  firm  power.  Portions  of 
the  reservation  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion not  required  to  meet  Montana  loads 
under  contract  may  be  sold  for  use  outside 
the  SUte  subject  to  recaU  on  reasonable 
notice. 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 
ON  MODIFICATION  OP  THE  WAL- 
TER F.  GEORGE  LOCK  AND  DAM, 
CHATTAHOOCHEE  RIVER,  GA.  AND 
ALA.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  109) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  Sep- 
tember 26,  1961.  from  the  Acting  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  modification  of  the 
Walter  P.  George  lock  and  dam.  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  Ga.  and  Ala.,  author- 
ized by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  approved  August  12,  1958.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with 
illustrations,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATIONS  AND 
MERGERS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
vei-y  pleased  to  announce  that  our  very 


competent    and    hardworking    majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRKY]  has  indicated  his  desire  to 
become  a  cosponsor  on  S.  3097.    You  will 
recall  that  I  introduced  this  bill  as  a 
stopgap  measure  to  defer  decisions  on 
the  larger  rail  mergers  where  such  mer- 
gers would  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion or  tend  toward  monopoly  so  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  could 
have  time  to  investigate  the  rail  merger 
problem  and  develop  new  criteria  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  interest.    Thus, 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  support 
given  this  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey].    As  cosponsor. 
he  joins  the  majority  floor  leader  and 
same  11  of  my  colleagues  who  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  effects  which  present 
rail  merger  proposals  may  have  on  our 
transportation  network  if  they  are  allow- 
ed to  go  forward.     I  am  hopeful  that 
other  Senators  will  look  into  this  issue 
and  follow  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HuBtPHREY]  in  cospon- 
soring  this  measure  and  giving  it  their 
full  support.    It  is,  indeed,  a  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  be  placed 
upon  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor  when  the  bill 
is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  NORBERT  A.  SCHLEI  TO 
BE  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  July  25,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m., 
in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  nomination  of  Norbert  A. 
Schlei,  of  California,  to  be  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  vice  Nicholas  DeB. 
Katzenbach. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska),  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  MITCHELL  H.  COHEN  TO 
BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DIS- 
TRICT OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  July  24,  1962.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Mitchell  H.  Cohen, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
district  of  New  Jersey,  vice  Richard 
Hartshorne,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 


The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  P.  Alger,  of  Utah,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Guam,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Herbert  G.  Homme,  Jr.,  re- 
signed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  July  24.  1962,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominaticHi,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  by  him 
for  delivery  over  Wisconsin  radio  stations  on 
July  14,  1962,  relating  to  a  proposed  global 
food  plan. 

Excerpt  from  his  own  newsletter  dated 
July  12,  1962,  relating  to  Captive  Nations 
Week. 


MONTANA  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  IS 
MAJOR    TOURIST    ATTRACTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
carries  a  feature  story  on  one  of  the 
finest  small  museums  in  the  Nation,  the 
Montana  Historical  Museum  and  Russell 
Gallery,  at  Helena,  Mont.  This  museum 
and  gallery  constitute  one  of  the  State's 
major  tourist  attractions. 

The  museum  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  its  fine  collection  and  documentation 
of  the  work  of  the  famed  Charles  Rus- 
sell, outstanding  western  artist.  The 
other  F)ortions  of  the  museimi  are  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  the  Treasure 
State.  These  displays  bring  together  a 
glimpse  of  the  West's  colorful  past.  A 
few  hours  in  the  museum  and  gallery 
are  most  rewarding,  and  I  highly  recom- 
mend a  visit  there  to  anyone  traveling 
in  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle, dated  July  15,  1962,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Montana  Museum   Barks  West  of  Old 
(By  Jeanne  K.  Beaty) 

Helena,  Mont.— What  Is  doubtlessly  the 
next  best  thing  to  an  old-faahloned  Wild 
West  show  Is  being  offered  here  this  sum- 
mer. At  the  Montana  Historical  Museum 
and  Russell  Gallery  has  been  assembled   a 
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special  display  of  the  works  of  Charles  M. 
Russell,  the  noted  covboy  artist  who 
documented  in  paintings  and  sculptxire  the 
life  of  the  Great  West  for  a  period  of  40 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1926. 

The  gallery's  complement  of  60  paint- 
ings, sketches  and  sculptures  has  been  ex- 
panded by  loans  from  other  galleries  and 
museums  as  well  as  private  collections  to 
produce  an  exhibition  comprising  372  items 
with  a  total  valuation  of  %b  million.  These, 
together  with  the  scale  models,  dioramas 
and  special  collections  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Montana,  provide  an  unusually 
broad  view  of  a  now-vanished  era  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
Russell  show  Is  the  collection  of  memorabilia 
known  as  "Paper  Talk,"  on  loan  from  the 
Amon  Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art  in 
Port  Worth,  Tex.  This  collection,  which 
has  been  published  in  a  book  of  the  same 
name,  contains  sketches,  illustrated  letters 
and  cards  to  many  of  Russell's  friends,  and 
such  items  as  the  wildlife  watercolor  that 
was  his  first  present  to  his  wife. 

RZP&OOUCriONS  SOLD 

According  to  Michael  S.  Kennedy,  director 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana,  the 
Job  of  assembling  this  material  by  the  Texas 
museum  is  a  remarkable  example  of  museum 
perseverance  and  display  technique.  Repro- 
ductions of  certain  sections  of  the  collec- 
tion are  on  sale  at  the  museum,  along  with 
other  reproductions  of  Russell's  work. 

This  interpretative  collection  of  paintings, 
drawings  and  bronze  sculptures,  which  will 
remain  here  until  Labor  Day.  constitutes 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  extensive  as- 
semblage of  Russell's  work  ever  put  together. 
Besides  the  Amon  Carter  Museum,  other 
contributors  to  the  show  are  the  Will  Rogers 
Memorial  Museum  of  Claremore,  Okla.;  the 
SanU  Barbara  (Calif.)  Historical  Society 
Museum;  the  William  S.  Hart  Ranch  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  Trigg-R\us«U  Gallery  in 
Great  Palls,  Mont. 

Occupying  the  same  attractive,  modern 
building  Is  the  museum  of  Montana's  his- 
torical society.  Most  spectacular  of  the 
museum's  new  exhibits  is  Big  Medicine, 
sacred  white  "bufralo~  of  the  Flathead  In- 
dians. The  animal,  in  life  the  star  attrac- 
tion of  the  National  Bison  Range  at  Molese. 
Mont.,  died  in  IMO  and  has  now  been  stuffed 
and  installed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  museum's 
basement  gallery.  An  albino  birth  occurs 
about  once  in  every  5  million  bisons  bom. 
and  Big  Medicine  was  probably  the  most 
photographed  bison  in  the  world. 

The  basement  gallery  also  houses  the  John 
collection  of  more  than  200  old  guns.  Among 
these  are  a  1689  English  blunderbuss,  a 
French  flintlock  pistol  inlaid  with  silver  of 
the  same  era,  and  a  French  flintlock  carbine 
of  1771  used  in  the  American  Revolutlonarv 
War. 

Other  cases  contain  breach-loading  car- 
tridge rifles,  long-barreled  Civil  War  muskets, 
breach-loading  percussion  guns,  repeating 
hunting  rifles.  Kentucky  types,  shotguns, 
and  ammunition  and  loading  equipment. 

Thirty-eight  different  pistols  are  assembled 
In  one  display.  A  single-action  percussion 
Colt  pistol  belonging  to  Bat  Masterson  and 
a  Springfleld  model  rifle  used  in  Gen.  George 
Custer's  fatal  Battle  of  the  Uttle  Big  Horn 
in  1876,  are  included  in  the  exhibit  of  his- 
toric guns,  which  was  donated  to  the  mu- 
seum by  a  pioneer  businessman  of  Kalispell, 
Mont.  The  collection  Is  of  Interest  to  his- 
torians and  Wild  West  fans. 

HISTORY    OF    STATE 

In  the  museum's  n\aln  display  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  combination  of  dioramas, 
artifacts,  scale  models,  and  diagrams  presents 
the  history  of  the  State  from  the  days  before 


Lewis  and  Clark,  through  the  fur  trapping 
and  mining  eras  to  the  present,  when  l\mi- 
berlng.  mining,  and  ranching  are  the  princi- 
pal industries. 

Among  the  exquisite  scale  models  in  the 
transportation  section  Is  one  of  the  Chijt- 
pewa.  the  first  paddle  wheel  steamboat  to 
ascend  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Benton, 
and  a  keel  boat  modeled  after  those  used 
by  fur  traders  in  navigating  the  Missouri. 

In  another  part  of  the  room  a  diorama 
depicts  Fort  Benton  as  it  was  on  July  2. 
1860,  the  day  the  Chippewa  arrived,  and  on 
the  grounds  behind  the  museum  building  is 
a  full-scale  replica  of  a  keel  boat. 

The  museum's  section  on  Indians  and  the 
fur-trading  frontier  contains  a  striking 
diorama  of  buffalo  being  driven  over  a  cliff 
by  Indians,  a  method  of  hunting  before  the 
Indians  acquired  horses.  In  the  same  hall 
are  two  well-preserved  sets  of  Indian  cos- 
tumes, which  provide  a  before-and-after 
comparison  of  the  effect  of  trade  with  the 
white  man. 

One  set  of  garments  is  decorated  with 
porcupine  quills  and  elk  teeth,  the  other  w)tb 
beads.  A  brief  critique,  alongside,  explains 
that  beadmaking  for  trade  purposes  was  a 
very  old  industry  in  Europe,  and  that  a  firm 
In  Venice  whose  beads  eventually  embellished 
Blackfect  costumes  had  been  In  business  con- 
tinuously for  800  years. 

NO    DETAIL    MISSING 

Dominating  the  main  hall  is  a  large  dio- 
rama of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition, 
complete  to  the  last  quixotic  detail,  a  small 
field  mouse  placed  in  the  lower  right-band 
corner  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  a  very  small 
beholder.  This  diorama  is  flanked  by  a  com- 
munications exhibit,  a  model  of  a  telephone 
office  shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  an  industrial  display. 

The  cattleman's  frontier  and  the  mining 
industry,  which  got  its  start  in  the  gold  rush 
days  of  the  1860's,  are  also  vividly  recreated. 
Along  with  a  model  of  Virginia  City  in  1866 
and  a  map  of  routes  to  the  gold  fields,  the 
latter  section  couUins  an  exhibit  repreaent- 
ing  copper  mining  operations  that  are  now 
being  carried  out  at  Butte  on  what  has  been 
called  the  "richest  hill  on  earth."  Accom- 
panying it  is  a  diagram  showing  the  complex 
stages  of  copper  smelting. 

Prom  now  through  Labor  Day  the  museum- 
gallery  will  be  open  7  days  a  week  from  8 
a.m.  until  8  p.m.    There  Is  no  admission  fee. 


THE  INDIAN  STORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
my  good  friend.  Sister  Providencia,  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  the  American  Indian, 
has  directed  my  attention  to  an  ex- 
change of  views  on  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting our  Indian  citizens. 

A  Catholic  pubHcation.  the  Progress, 
carried  an  editorial,  entitled  "Indian 
E>ays"  in  its  June  22  edition,  and  the  edi- 
torial prompted  a  response  from  Max 
Gubatayao.  I  was  especially  interested 
in  this  exchange  of  views  on  Indian 
problems,  because  Mr.  Gubatayao  is  a 
former  resident  of  Montana,  and  in  re- 
cent years  he  has  become  a  champion 
of  the  Indian  and  his  problems.  Both 
articles  show  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
present-day  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  two  articles,  appear- 
ing in  the  June  22  and  2d  issues  of  the 
Progress,  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Progress,  June  22,  1963] 
Indian  Dats 

Gov.  Albert  D.  Roselllnl  has  designated 
June  21,  22.  and  23  as  Washington  SUte  In- 
dian Days.  He  has  likewise  urged  the  people 
of  our  State  to  use  these  days  to  study  the 
history  of  the  Washington  Indians  and  to 
enjoy  their  culture  and  heritage. 

We  wholeheartedly  approve  of  this  means 
of  honoring  the  Indian  people  of  this  State. 
But.  It  Is  by  no  means  enough.  The  savage 
way  In  which  white  men  have  wrenched  this 
land  of  the  free  from  the  uneducated  redmen 
is  perhaps  the  ugliest  scar  on  the  face  of 
American  history.  We  dont  talk  about  it 
much.  We  convince  ourselves  that,  after  all. 
the  Indians  are  a  dying  race,  and  in  a  few 
years'  time  we  will  not  have  to  meet  their  ac- 
cusing glances  face  to  face.  There  will  be 
only  romantic  names  like  Snohomish.  Issa- 
quah.  Tatoosh.  Seattle,  to  remind  us  of  our 
Inglorious  past. 

Recent  statistics,  however,  Indicate  that 
the  Indian  race  is  increasing,  not  decreasing. 
Sooner  or  later  we  must  face  the  condition 
of  the  American  Indian  squarely. 

There  are  over  10.000  Indians  In  23  tribes 
living  on  16  reservations  in  western  Washing- 
ton alone.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has 
been  to  get  Indians  interested  In  developing 
the  natural  resources  on  their  reservations, 
thus  providing  adequate  means  of  tribal  in- 
come. The  Indians  on  the  whole  seem  to 
show  little  interest  in  local  politics  and  civic 
life.  Often  they  are  satisfied  to  eke  out  a 
m«ager  exUtence  by  living  off  the  fat  of  res- 
ervation land. 

We  may  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  only 
problem  with  redmen  Is  that  they  are  Just 
plain  laiy.  Actually,  their  apparent  indif- 
ference is  often  a  symptom  InstMMl  of  the 
cauae  of  the  diaeaae. 

Putting  the  Indian  on  restrvatlona  has 
in  certain  Instances  protected  him  from 
explotution.  but  it  has  likewise  broken  his 
spirit.  He  Is  not  a  part  of  the  keenly  com- 
petitive world  which  develops  courage  and 
tenacity  in  a  man.  His  nxany  special  privi- 
leges have  dulled  his  sense  of  responsibility 
and  enthusiasm.  The  many  TV  westerns 
in  which  the  Indian  always  bites  the  dust 
first  along  with  a  general  contempt  for  the 
red  race  evidenced  In  many  areas  of  our 
society  gi\-e  him  the  feeling  of  being  a 
second-rate  citizen.  With  odds  like  these, 
how  much  initiative  would  you  have? 

Catholics  have  a  special  reason  for  interest 
in  their  red-skinned  brothers  because  they 
are  children  of  God  possessed  of  Immortal 
souls  and  many,  thanks  to  the  tireless  labors 
of  early  missionaries,  are  baptized  Catholics. 
Chief  Seattle  was  himself  a  devout  Catholic 
and  the  cross  above  his  grave  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery  of  Suquamish  still  bears  his  bap- 
tismal name:  Noa. 

We  certainly  encourage  all  our  readers  to 
attend  the  Washington  State  Indian  Days 
being  celebrated  at  Seattle  University  gym- 
nasium tonight  and  Saturday  evening  from 
8   to   10. 

We  likewise  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  men  and  women  of  the  Indian 
Center.  2604  1st  Avenue.  Seattle:  the  dedi- 
cated social  workers  for  Catholic  Charities 
and  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  as  well 
as  a  devoted  corps  of  priests  and  Sisters  for 
their  selfless  administrations  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  needs  of  Washington  Indians. 

But  even  their  work,  excellent  as  it  has 
been,  is  not  enough.  Until  we  convince 
ourselves  that  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian  is  our  personal  responsibility  as 
citizens  and  as  Christians  and  that  we  dare 
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not  leave  the  matter  entbrly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government,  a  State  walfare 
agency  or  a  charitable  institution.  Indian  life 
will  become  more  difficult  and  our  gross 
neglect  more  culpable. 

IFrom  the  Progress.  June  29.  1962] 
Anotbd-.  Side  or  tki  Indian  Stokt 
(EorroB's  Not*. — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Max 
Gubatayao  were  stimulated  by  an  editorial 
published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Northwest  Progress  pointing  up  the  celebra- 
tion of  Indian  Days  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. We  think  that  Mr.  GubaUyao's 
observations  are  weU  made  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  tim  for  bringing  his  views  to  our 
attention. 

(The  problems  faced  by  the  American  In- 
dian are  ctmplex  and  extremely  difficult 
but  it  is  on.y  when  we  bring  the  issue  out 
into  the  op<n  and  honestly  seek  a  solution 
that  social  progress  can  be  made.) 
EorroK,   the   Paocaxss: 

I  read  yoor  comment  (Jime  22.  1962). 
"Indian  Dayu,"  which  implied  that  keeping 
the  Indians  on  the  reservation  plus  the  pro- 
tective hand  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
tended  to  break  the  Indian  spirit  bringing 
his  participation  in  American  life  to  a  low 
ebb.  This  it  the  prevailing  public  attitude 
perhaps  fostered  as  you  point  out  by  the 
TV  Image  o:'  the  Indian.  The  reservation 
is  a  sort  of  punishment  situation  inflicted 
on  the  India  a  with  the  U.S.  Government  as 
a  somewhat  too  benign  warden. 

The  India  1  view  is  quite  the  contrary. 
Here  is  what  a  few  of  them  said  to  the 
American  Indian  Charter  Conference  held 
last  June  in  Chicago  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Sol  Tax  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Members  of  one  small  western  tribe  de- 
clared. "Our  purpose  is  to  keep  our  land 
and  our  reaources  in  t^e  old  Indian  way. 
The  Great  Maker  gave  us  thU  big.  beautiful 
country  with  eTarything  In  it  to  live  on,  and 
not  to  waste  It.  and  not  to  sell  it." 

Their  tribal  leaders  were  even  more  em- 
phaUc.  Tbej-  aUtad.  -We  wUl  stand  firm 
against  the  p>wer  puah  to  aaalmllata  for  our 
Indian  IdenUty  la  at  staJta  as  wall  as  our 
homes  and  o<ir  lands,  together  with  aU  the 
aolemn  agraainanta  (tra«Uaa)  made  to  give 
us  a  place  on  this  continent  of  America." 

Nor  do  Indian  leaders  share  your  qualms 
about  leaving  their  development  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  One 
Indian  leader  managing  the  resources  of  a 
reservaUon  estimated  to  be  worth  »15  to  918 
million  says  fiaUy,  "All  Indian  tribes  need 
their  trust  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government."  The  need  according  to  a  na- 
Uonal  Indian  leader  Is  tor  "(Federal]  pro- 
grams to  assist  tribes  la  the  full  develop- 
ment of  their  human  and  natural  resources 
and  to  advance  the  health,  education,  and 
economic  well  -being  of  Indian  citizens." 

If  Indian  d<  velopment  is  at  a  low  ebb  it  is 
t)ecause  the  Federal  Government  since  1953 
under  the  iripetus  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  103,  the  termination  resolution, 
has  been  following  a  policy  of  withdrawal 
of  the  special  Federal  services  to  Indians  and 
the  ending  ol  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
Accompanying  this  policy  have  been  great 
pressures  against  the  Indians  to  sell  their 
lands. 

The  policy,  more  or  less,  is  still  being  fol- 
lowed with  itt  bad  effects  on  Indian  morale. 
In  March  of  tills  year  S.  2899.  a  bill  designed 
to  deal  with  heirship  problems  affecting 
Indian  land  was  introduced.  Indian  leaders 
viewed  this  bill  as  a  threat  to  12  nUllion  acres 
of  Indian  land. 

Another  bill.  H.R.  8076  introduced  at  the 
previous  sesslcn  of  Congress  proposed  setting 
up  a  special  Advisory  Board  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing policy.    Indians  have  opposed  such  boards 


vigorously.  As  one  of  them  has  said.  "We  do 
not  want  to  trade  a  political  commissioner 
for  a  nonpolltical  Indian  commission,  be- 
cause our  ballot  is  our  only  ammunition." 

If  we  want  to  make  gestures  of  friendship 
to  our  reservation  friends  we  could  Join  them 
in  resisting  moves  such  as  these  tending  to 
dispossess  them  and  permitting  their 
abandonment  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Indians  of  today  are  not  suffering  from 
a  case  of  "reaervaUon-ltls"  or  from  the  ac- 
tivity of  an  overprotective  Great  White 
Father.  Desertion  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment morally  committed  to  keep  their  lands 
Intact  and  provide  them  with  badly  needed 
welfare  and  special  services  and  not  mere 
isolation  from  the  American  community,  is 
their  big  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OP  JUDGE  THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  constituents  are  writing  and 
telegraphing  me.  expressing  a  feeling  of 
outrage  that  Thurgood  Maishall.  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  lawyers,  has 
not  had  his  nomination  confirmed  by 
Senate  action. 

For  many  weeks  I  have  also  shared  the 
feeling  of  concern  that  this  able  and 
prominent  American,  this  thoroughly 
loyal  American  and  outstanding  lawyer. 
has  had  his  nomination  held  up  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  throughout 
these  months.  I  think  it  Is  high  time 
that  action  be  taken. 

He  has  been  serving  as  a  judge  in  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  under  a 
recess  appointment  by  our  President 
made  last  October  23.  His  nomination 
was  then  formally  submitted  for  con- 
firmation to  the  Senate  on  January  15, 
1962. 

Throughout  the  period  of  time  from 
the  date  in  October  when  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall received  his  recess  appointment  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals, 
he  has  been  performing  his  duties  as  a 
judge  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  great  abil- 
ity. 

Of  course,  as  is  well  known,  Thurgood 
Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  Negro  race. 

I  feel  that  this  fine  lawyer  should 
have  long  ago  had  his  nomination  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  As  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I  want  very  much 
to  cast  an  affirmative  vote  for  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination.  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  those  who  evidently  feel 
that  this  nomination  should  be  treated 
differently  from  other  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  hope  that  the  hearings  held 
earlier  this  month  on  his  nomination 
would  have  resulted  in  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary that  his  nomination  be  confirmed. 
No  adverse  witnesses  appeared  express- 
ing any  opposition  to  the  nomination 
of  Thurgood  Marshall.  Instead,  the 
hearingrs  were  at  that  time  recessed 
with  no  action  whatever  taken. 

Mr.  President,  this  delay  is  not  In 
keeping:  with  Judge  Marshall's  qualifica- 
tions and  achievements.  The  reputation 
and  standing  in  the  legal  profession  of 
Judge  Marshall  are  high.  My  research 
shows  that  in  32  appearances  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
decisions  rendered  on  the  causes  which 
he  represented  and  for  which  he  argued 
were  favorable  on  29  occasions. 

Pew  lawyers  can  boast  of  such  a  rec- 
ord of  success.  This  fact  alone  testifies 
to  his  l(»gal  ability  and  to  his  fitness  for 
the  post  to  which  he  has  been  named. 

Judge  Marshall  easily  met  the  high 
standards  set  by  President  Kennedy  for 
Federal  judgeship  appointments.  The 
delay  in  confirming  his  nomination  to  be 
a  Federal  Judge,  it  seems  to  me.  is  un- 
warranted and  cannot  be  Justified.  In 
the  interest  of  justice,  decency,  and  fair 
treatment  to  an  able  American,  let  us 
hope  that  the  nomination  of  Thurgood 
Marshall  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  will  be  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  the  Senate.  If  and  when  that  Is 
done.  I  am  confident  the  Senate,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  will  conflnn  his 
nomlnaUon  to  this  high  post 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  progranw  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

MEDICAL  CARX  rOX  THE  XIJ>KaLT 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  intend  to  vote  to  lay  the  Anderson 
sunendments  on  the  table.  I  shall  do  so 
because  I  do  not  believe  we  should  put 
medical  care  for  our  elder  citizens  on 
a  social  security  basis. 

Last  week  on  Thursday  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  extended 
services  for  medical  care  of  our  citizens 
over  65  on  a  voluntary  basis,  subject  to 
annual  appropriations  by  the  Congress. 
The  amendment  would  have  extended 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act,  adding  a  number  of 
additional  services  for  our  elder  citizens 
who  need  medical  care.  It  would  have 
modified  the  means  test  by  increasing 
the  number  of  people  who  would  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits,  thus  putting  it  on  a 
more  realistic  basis. 

I  believe  we  should  give  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act  a  fuither  trial.  It  is  working  effec- 
tively in  Massachusetts.  I  l)elieve  some 
24  States  have  adopted  the  program,  but 
In   4   States,   of    which    Massachusetts 
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is  one,  it  is  used  more  extensively.  In 
fact,  these  four  States  account  for  90 
percent  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  State-administered, 
voluntary,  and  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  medical  benefits.  I 
would  prefer  to  wait  and  give  this  law 
an  opportunity  to  be  implemented  in 
more  States  and  expanded  in  others 
rather  than  to  embarle  on  a  new  plan 
which  would  be  federally  oriented, 
costly  to  administer,  and  would  impose 
a  regressive  tax  on  employment. 

The  Anderson  amendment  would  put 
medical  care  on  a  social  security  basis, 
nm  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
a  new  Federal  bureaucracy,  with  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  cost  of  social 
security  over  the  years  to  come.  Such 
a  system  would  be  difficult  to  repeal  even 
if  it  did  not  work.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  change.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
program  were  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priations on  a  voluntary  basis  Congress 
could  more  readily  change  it  by  chang- 
ing liie  amount  of  the  appropriation  if 
Congress  thought  it  was  not  being  fairly 
administered. 

For  these  reasons,  very  briefly  stated — 
a  summary  of  what  I  said  in  full  last 
Thursday  in  connection  with  my  amend- 
ment— I  shall  vote  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  Anderson  amendments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
there  is  much  more  that  can  be  said  for 
or  against  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ments, on  which  we  shall  vote  at  3 
o'clock.  In  the  final  analysis  how  we 
vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  amend- 
ments on  the  table  will  depend  upon  how 
they  would  affect  our  own  people,  our 
own  neighbors,  our  own  friends  who  live 
in  our  communities. 

My  colleague  tMr.  ProutyI  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  of  the  192  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  State  of  Vermont  which 
qualify  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  in  the 
old-age  assistance  program  only  3 
could  qualify  under  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendments  as  they  now  stand. 

Very  generally,  Mr.  President,  the  An- 
derson-Javits proposal  would  be  favor- 
able to  the  urban  su-eas,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  discriminatory  so  far  as  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition  to  the  inability  of  nursing 
homes  in  my  State  to  qualify,  there  are 
many  other  serious  defects  in  the  pro- 
posal. The  method  of  raising  funds  to 
pay  the  costs  is  a  discriminatory  method. 
In  that  it  would  make  the  entire  cost 
payable  out  of  a  tax  on  people  with  low 
incomes  in  this  country. 

In  order  for  country  people  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
Anderson  proposal  it  would  really  be 
necessary  for  them,  when  they  reach  a 
certain  age,  to  migrate  to  the  cities  or 
the  larger  centers  of  peculation.  Our 
IJeople,  who  have  been  raised  in  the  vil- 
lages and  on  the  farms  of  Vermont,  do 
not  want  to  move  to  town  to  take  advan- 
tage of  new  Federal  programs.  They 
want  to  stay  with  their  neighbors,  where 
they  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their 
lives.  If  they  are  sick,  they  want  people 
to  take  care  of  them  in  their  homes. 
They  could  not  get  that  treatment  un- 


der the  measure  on  which  we  are  asked 
to  vote. 

If  the  criteria  established  by  these 
amendments  should  stand — they  now 
would  require  all  nursing  homes  which 
participate  in  the  program  to  be  abso- 
lutely fireproof — the  next  logical  step  to 
be  taken  would  require  all  people  to  live 
in  strictly  fireproof  homes.  That  is  not 
too  farfetched,  but  it  is  something  we 
are  not  ready  for,  and  for  which  we  will 
not  be  ready  for  some  time. 

Vermont  has  established  a  program 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  It  is  an  ex- 
perimental program.  I  think  that  at 
present  it  is  probably  an  inadequate  pro- 
gram. The  director  of  the  program  un- 
der the  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  been  given  au- 
thority to  amend  the  State  legislation, 
to  try  out  whatever  he  has  to  try  out, 
until  the  legislature  meets  next  winter, 
when  his  recommendations  can  be  firmed 
up.  It  looks  as  if  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram which  permits  the  people  to  stay  at 
home  and  get  medical  care  and  other 
caie,  is  superior  to  any  program  which 
would  make  it  virtually  necessary  for 
them  to  move  to  large  towns  or  cities  to 
secure  full  benefits. 

For  this  reason,  because  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  what  I  think  is  best  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  I  feel  I  shall  have  to  vote 
to  table  the  Anderson-Javits  proposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOMMHTOATIONS    OH    riHAJfCUfO    OT    HXALTH 
COSTS   FSOM    THE    WHTTW  HOUSE   COMTTllBIfCE 

ON  AGora 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  floor  speech  on 
July  11,  my  able  colleague  and  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottT  stated  that  the  majority 
view  emanating  from  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  opposed  the  financ- 
ing of  medical  care  under  social  security. 
He  was  concerned  that  "in  the  delibera- 
tions which  are  now  taking  place  in  this 
Chamber  we  are  disregarding  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  experts"  who  for- 
mulated the  White  House  Conference 
recommendations. 

I  too  am  concerned  that  our  delibera- 
tions should  not  ignore  the  considered 
judgment  of  these  experts:  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  White  House  Conference 
delegates  charged  with  developing:  the 
recommendations  on  the  financing  of 
health  costs  unequivocally  favored  the 
use  of  the  social  security  method  as 
the  basic  program. 

I  feel  it  essential  that  I  correct  the 
record,  because  the  document  from 
which  my  colleague  drew  his  erroneoas 
impression  was  a  committee  print  issued 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Agint?  containfnsr  the  basic  policy  state- 
ments Emd  recommendations  of  the  1961 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 


The  correct  infonuatlon  is  in  this 
document.  My  colleague,  however,  sim- 
ply read  from  the  wrong  pages — 
from  pages  37-38,  headed  "Policy  State- 
ment and  Recommendations — Institu- 
tional Care,"  suid  not  from  the  pages 
beginning  with  12,  which  reported  the 
IX)licy  statement  and  recommendations 
of  •'Section  2.  Income  Maintenance. 
Including  Financing  Health  Costs."  This 
section — section  2 — was  the  White  House 
Conference  section  which  had  been  spe- 
cifically charged  with  responsibility  for 
developing  the  recommendations  on  the 
financing  of  health  costs. 

The  recommendation  of  section  2,  the 
only  recommendation  on  financing  of 
health  costs  that  can  be  properly  labeled 
as  the  majority  view  emanating  from 
the  White  House  Conference,  read  as 
follows : 

Financing   Health    Caee 

The  problem  of  furnishing  an  adequate 
level  of  hlfh-qnallty  health  care  for  the 
aged  la  so  large  and  so  complex  that  Ita  solu- 
tion wlU  require  the  use  of  a  rarlety  of  ap- 
proaches, Including  Individual  and  family 
resources,  voluntary  health  Insurance,  In- 
dustrial programs,  social  security,  public  as- 
sistance, and  a  variety  of  other  programs. 

Present  Federal  legislation  providing  gor- 
ernmental  aid  for  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance and  for  the  medically  indigent  is 
desirable  and  should  be  strengthened  so  as 
to  provide  a  high-quality  health  care  pro- 
gram. TTie  States  are  urged  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation. 

Voluntary  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
should  continue  to  be  expanded.  Industry 
should  be  encoiiraged  to  expand  lu  health 
care  programs  and  extend  to  retired  persons 
the  medical  care  protection  afforded  to  cur- 
rent workers. 

Private  voluntary  effort  and  public  as- 
sistance can  contribute  much  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  However,  they  will  continue  to  ftiU 
short  of  meeting  the  basic  medical  care  needs 
of  the  aged  as  a  whole.  The  majority  of 
the  delegates  of  section  3  (by  a  vote  of  170 
to  99)  believe  that  the  social  security  mech- 
anism should  be  the  basic  means  of  financ- 
ing health  care  for  the  aged. 

E:3tabllshment  of  a  program  of  health 
benefits  financed  In  the  same  way  as  OASDI 
cash  benefits  would  give  to  the  aged  the  as- 
surance that  the  coats  of  essential  health 
care  will  be  met  when  their  working  years 
are  orer.  The  mechanism  of  contributory 
social  insnrance.  tinder  which  contributions 
are  made  by  workers  diirlng  their  working 
years,  will  then  provide  health  care  to  pro- 
tect them  In  retirement.  Such  legislation 
would  help  to  ease  the  problema  of  hos- 
pitals, public  asalstanc?  programs,  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy  and  would  relieve  volun- 
tary tnsiirance  programs  of  the  burden  of 
carrying  this  high-risk  group. 

The  minority  believe  that  social  secnrity 
shoiQld  not  be  used  to  finance  health  care: 
that  sTich  use  would  interfere  with  the  phy- 
sician-patient  relationship:  that  It  Is  un- 
neeeasary  because  of  the  potential  growth  of 
voluntary  Insurance;  and  that  all  needy  aged 
can  be  cared  for  by  public  assistance  through 
the  recently  enacted  Federal  program  of 
health  care  for  the  kuw-lncome  aged.  Tn 
addition,  they  beheve  that  the  social  security 
program  should  provide  for  cash  benefits 
and  not  for  services  of  varlouB  kind*. 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  happened  to  miss  this 
major  recommendation.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  report  from  which  the  Sen- 
ator read  had  flagged  the  fact  that  the 
financing  of  health  costs  was  the  most 
discussed  problem  of  all  those  consid- 
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ered  by  the  conference  and  had  made 
clear  that  tlie  recommendation  would 
be  found  under  the  heading  of  "Income 
Maintenance, '  by  stating: 

Seven  work  groups  in  the  section  to  which 
the  matter  was  assigned  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee — income  maintenance — 
devoted  their  full  attention  to  the  problem. 
Six  of  tlie  sevea  work  groups  voted  to  sup- 
port the  principle  of  paid-up  health  insur- 
ance through  the  social  security  system. 
Their  recomme  ad&tion  was  adopted  by  the 
section,  and  reported  to  the  total  confer- 
ence at  one  of  :ts  final  plenary  sessions. 

What  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
thought  were  the  majority  views  of  the 
White  House  Conference  were,  in  fact, 
the  views  coining  out  of  "Section  5. 
Health  and  M»dical  Care,  Including  In- 
stitutional Ca;e."  This  section  had  no 
responsibility  for  the  general  area  of 
the  financing  method.  Its  responsibility 
was  "the  character,  quality,  and  cost  of 
personal  health  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel,  and  the  Implications  that  the 
financing  metliod  has  upon  them."  In 
that  connectiijn.  the  sentence  stating 
"Compulsory  health  care  inevitably  re- 
sults in  poor  q\iallty  health  care"  was  al- 
low ed  to  remain  in  section  S's  policy 
statement.  Tils  Is  the  sentence  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  mistakenly 
labeled  the  vit  w  of  the  majority  of  the 
conference. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  section  5 — composed  heavily  of 
doctors — also  had  a  minority  report 
which  read  in  r art: 

It  Is  distressl  ig  to  be  told  by  organized 
medicine  that  the  quality  of  care  the  individ- 
ual physician  renders  wUl  be  Influenced  by 
the  sotirce  of  payment.  We  do  not  believe 
this  Is  so. 

The  confusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  prc^ably  attributable  to  the 
unwillingness  of  opponents  of  the  social 
security  method  to  recopilze  that  doctors 
are  not  the  group  best  qualified  to  solve 
problems  which  are  primarily  economic 
and  social.  A  concerted  effort  prior  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Agiixg 
tried — but  failed— to  remove  the  subject 
of  financing  of  liealth  costs  from  the  sec- 
tion on  income  nxaintfinance,  where  it 
had  been  assigned  by  Uie  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  at  its  initial  meeting 
in  June  1959  arid  to  place  it  in  the  sec- 
tion on  health  iind  medical  care  where, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Larson,  president  of  the  AMA,  the  doc- 
tors could  control  the  formulation  of  the 
recommendation  on  financing. 

I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  assur- 
ance with  which  organized  medicine  at- 
tempts to  determine  our  Nation's  solu- 
tion to  problems  that  are  primarily 
economic.  Doc'ors  seem  to  think  that 
medical  training  makes  them  better 
qualified  than  any  political  scientist  or 
economist  to  decide  a  course  of  action 
that  involves  tconomlcs.  society,  and 
govenunent. 

Our  doctors  a-e  well  trained  In  medi- 
cine. They  approach  problems  of  diag- 
nosis and  theraf  y  and  care  with  unemo- 
tional, objective,  scientific  reason.  And 
they  have  disciplined  themselves — most 
of  them— to  har.dle  only  ailments  with- 
in their  compe;,ence.  They  refer  de- 
cisions on  matters  on  which  they  are  not 
expert  to  those  who  are. 


The  average  general  practitioner  or 
even  the  average  surgeon  will  not  un- 
dertake an  Intricate  operation  inside  the 
heart  or  the  brain.  He  will  refer  the 
patient  to  a  superspeclallst  in  such  oper- 
ations. Confronted  with  a  difficult  met- 
abolic upset,  he  will  send  a  patient  to  an 
internist.  Given  a  complicated  behavior 
problem,  he  has  learned  to  turn  to  the 
psychiatrist,  just  as  he  calls  in  an  opthal- 
mologist  when  he  suspects  an  eye 
disease. 

He  has  learned  to  rely  on  himself  tn 
areas  in  which  he  knows  he  has  knowl- 
edge and  to  get  expert  help  and  opin- 
ion in  areas  beyond  his  training. 

And  above  all  else,  the  doctor  has 
learned  to  distrust  his  own  judgment  in 
any  matter  in  which  his  own  personal 
emotions  might  be  involved.  That  is 
why  no  good  doctor  undertakes  to  treat 
himself  or  his  family. 

These  are  fine  principles  that  our  good 
doctors  follow,  as  individuals  and  while 
practicing  medicine.  We  like  and  we 
tnist  them  for  It. 

But  when  ihey  act  as  a  group  and  in 
realms  outside  their  competence,  when 
the  AMA  takes  o\er  for  them  and  gets 
into  areas  In  which  they  have  had  no 
training  and  all  too  little  education,  then 
these  fine  principles  go  down  the  drain. 
Confronted  by  a  problem  of  paying  for 
medical  care — the  economics  of  medi- 
cine— does  the  AMA  refer  for  advice  and 
guidance  to  a  panel  of  specialists?  Does 
It  ask  a  group  of  unbiased  economists  to 
diagnose  an  economic  situation  and  pre- 
scribe a  remedy?    It  does  not. 

Does  it.  when  the  problem  involves  its 
relationship  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government,  ask  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  to  set  up  a  panel  of 
trained,  objective  experts  to  suggest  an 
informed  course  of  action?  It  does  not. 
In  matters  involving  both  its  heart 
and  its  pocketbook,  does  it  distrust  Its 
own  judgment  and  seek  unemotional, 
objective  counsel?  Of  course  not.  In- 
variably, in  these  matters  in  which  it 
has  no  competence  whatsoever,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  diagnose  Its  own  case  and  to 
prescribe  a  course  of  treatment  not  only 
for  itself  but  also  for  the  Nation. 

The  people  whose  lives  are  at  stake  and 
who  must  put  up  all  the  money  involved 
are  told  it  is  none  of  their  business.  If 
a  doctor  is  involved,  then,  even  if  the 
question  involves  not  medicine  but 
money,  the  AMA  claims  the  sole  right  to 
speak.  The  AMA  reaches  down  into  its 
bundle  of  last  century's  economic  and 
political  placebos,  chooses  the  ones  it 
thinks  might  best  divert  or  tranquilize 
the  people,  and  then  calls  in  not  eco- 
nomic consultants  but  public  relations 
experts  to  persuade  us  to  swallow  them. 
If  a  doctor  followed  such  policies  in 
approaching  the  problems  of  his  patients 
the  AMA  would  be  the  first  to  say  he  was 
wrong.  The  AMA  follows  just  those  pol- 
icies and  the  AMA  has  been  just  as 
wrong. 

The  Senator  from  Coloi-ado,  apparent- 
ly unaware  that  the  AMA  was  not  given 
responsibility  for  drafting  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  recommen- 
dation on  financing  of  health  costs,  said 
in  his  floor  speech : 

I  repeat  "Compulsory  health  care  Inevi- 
tably results  in  poor  quality  health  care."    I 


would  like  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  might  have  en- 
tered this  Chamber  toward  the  end  of  my 
statement,  that  I  was  not  reading  from  the 
Republican  platform  of  1960.  I  was  read- 
ing from  the  committee  print  published  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  listing  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  of  January  1961. 

The  minority  views  hold  to  the  contrary, 
and  urge  what  is  tantamount  to  medical 
care  under  social  security,  although  it  is  not 
Bpeciflcally  referred  to  as  such.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  in  July  of  1062,  Just  as  in  the 
early  days  of  1961,  the  people  of  this  country 
continue  to  hold  steadfastly  to  the  view  re- 
flected by  the  majority  In  the  White  House 
Conference. 

Now  that  we  have  cleared  the  record 
on  what  the  majority  view  actually  was — 
that  it  strongly  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  basic  program  for  financing 
health  care  for  the  aged  within  the 
framework  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
disability  insurance  system — I  would 
agree  with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that — 

In  July  1962,  Just  as  In  the  early  days  of 
1961.  the  people  of  this  count.-y  continue  to 
hold  steadfastly  to  the  view  reflected  by  the 
majority  In  the  White  House  Conference. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  record.  This 
relates  to  the  misconception  of  the  role 
of  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare,   "nie  Senator  from  Colorado  said: 

In  the  event  that  the  successful  Imple- 
menutlon  of  Kerr-Mills  has  not  proceeded 
with  such  dispatch  as  its  detractors  would 
wish,  the  responsibiUty  must,  in  part,  at 
least,  be  borne  by  HEW.  Under  quesUoning 
by  RepresenUtive  MxLvm  Laird  and  Chair- 
man JoHw  K.  PocARTT  at  recent  hearings  of 
a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Sec- 
retary Blbicoff  admitted  he  had  hired  only  1 
profeselonal  staff  member,  although  Congress 
had  provided  $145,000  to  employ  a  staff  of 
18.  Further  questioning  also  brought  out 
that  little  has  been  done  by  the  Department 
to  implement  the  600  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging.  One  of  them,  dealing  spe- 
clflcaUy  with  medical  care  for  the  aged.  I 
discussed  a  moment  ago. 

The  accusation  of  failure  to  use  the 
money  appropriated  for  staffing  relates 
to  DHEW's  special  staff  on  aging,  a  staff 
that  has  no  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  Kerr-Mills 
program.  The  responsibility  for  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  is  lodged  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Family  Services  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

I  would  agree  that  the  Special  Staff  on 
Aging  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  an  impor- 
tant responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
600  recommendations  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging — to  stimu- 
late action  where  indicated,  and  to  keep 
a  running  summary  of  actions  taken  by 
the  appropriate  agencies;  thus  at  all 
times  to  be  able  to  report  progress  in 
implementation  of  the  recommendations. 
But  it  would  be  completely  improper  for 
that  staff  to  take  over  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  Kerr-Mills  or  of  any 
other  operating  program. 

Perhaps  now  that  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  has  been  informed  that  the 
majority  recommendation  of  the  White 
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House  Conference  on  Aging  favored  fi- 
nancing of  health  costs  through  social 
security,  he  will  not  be  so  anxious  to 
prod  the  special  staff  and  the  Depart- 
ment Into  activity  to  implement  the 
recommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rec- 
ord show,  following  these  remarks,  the 
relevant  excerpts  from  the  official  report 
on  "Income  Maintenance  Including  Fi- 
nancing of  Health  Costs  Prom  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging."  No  cor- 
responding report  from  the  section  on 
health  and  medical  care  has  ever  been 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ExcEXPTs  Prom  "Income  Maintenance  In- 
cluding Financing  of  Health  Costs."  a 
Statement  or  Problems,  Issues  and 
Approaches  TocerHEE  With  Recommen- 
dations From  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
rehence  on  acing reports  and  guide- 
LINES From  the  White  House  Conference 
ON  Aging 

CONrXRENCE  ACTION 

Work  groups  II 1-7 — FinaTicing  of  Medical 
Costs 

At  the  InlUal  meeting  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  In  June  1959,  20  subjects 
were  Identified  around  which  the  Conference 
would  be  organized.  In  defining  the  scope 
of  e€u;h  of  the  20,  responsibility  for  the  area 
of  medical  care  financing  was  placed  in  the 
income  maintenance  section;  responsibility 
for  the  general  subject  of  the  costs,  quality, 
and  availability  of  medical  care  was  placed 
in  the  health  and  medical  care  section. 

Specific  Interpretations  of  the  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  two  sections  were  worked 
out  later  for  purposes  of  correctly  classifying 
the  State  recommendations  that  would  be 
considered  by  the  respective  sections  at  the 
White  House  Conference.  To  work  out  the 
lines  of  demarcation,  representatives  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  sections  reviewed  and 
classified  more  than  100  relevant  State 
recommendations.  They  then  formulated 
the  following  general  principles  which  they 
had  used  in  the  classification  of  specific 
recommendations,  illustrating  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  with  examples  drawn 
from  the  State  recommendations: 

Income  maintenance  section  responsibility 
The  responsibility  of  this  section  for 
financing  of  medical  costs  encompasses  the 
methods  of  financing  and  raising  money  for 
personal  health  services  (but  not  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  and  staffing 
of  facilities). 

Health  and  m^edical  care  section  respon- 
sibility 

The  responsibility  of  this  secUon  is  the 
character,  quality,  and  cost  of  personal 
health  services,  facilities,  and  personnel,  and 
the  Implications  that  the  financing  method 
has  upon  them. 

Several  efforts  were  made  to  acquaint  the 
States  and  national  organizations — and  the 
delegates  themselves — with  the  respective 
responsibilities  of  the  two  sections.  In  the 
"Descriptions  of  the  Scop>e  of  the  Subject 
Matter  Sections,"  which  the  States  and  na- 
tional organizations  used  in  making  the 
assignments  to  the  20  sections,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  topics  to  be  considered  by  the 
Income  maintenance  section  included  a 
topic  on  the  financing  of  medical  care.  The 
descriptions  of  work-group  topics  used  by 
the  delegates  in  making  their  selections  were 
equally  explicit.  The  covering  letter  sent 
to  delegates  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
health  and  medical  care  section  contained 
the  statement:  "Included  under  each  head- 
ing where  indicated  will  be  consideration  of 
scope,  quantity,  quality,  cost,  and  eflTect  of 
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method  of  financing.  The  financing  of  medi- 
cal care  will  be  discussed  in  another  sec- 
tion— income  maintenance." 

Similarly,  the  covering  letter  sent  to  dele- 
gates assigned  to  the  income  maintenance 
section  and  the  other  3  sections  in  group  I 
read  in  part:  "•  •  •  financing  medical  costs, 
for  which  the  income  maintenance  section 
has  responsibility  (consideration  of  the 
financing  aspect  in  the  health  and  medical 
care  section  will  be  limited  to  the  effect  of 
the  financing  method  on  the  availability, 
quality  and  cost  of  care)." 

One  further  effort  was  made  to  insiu-e 
that  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the 
two  sections  were  clearly  understood  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Conference,  The  White  House 
Conference  regional  representatives  and 
other  staff  members  contacted  States  and 
national  organizations  to  make  certain  that 
their  assignment  of  delegates  had  been  based 
on  the  correct  understanding  and,  if  not,  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  reassignment. 

Composition  of  the  work  groups:  Each 
group  I  delegate  was  given  his  first  choice  of 
work-group  topics.  To  accommodate  the 
heavj'  demand  for  the  controversial  topic  on 
the  financing  of  medical  care,  seven  Identical 
work  groups  were  set  up. 

For  the  advance  registrants,  the  occupa- 
tional code  was  used  to  spread  the  delegates 
among  the  seven  work  groups,  giving  each  of 
the  seven  approximately  the  same  number 
of  doctors,  businessmen,  social  welfare  rep- 
resentatives, and  representatives  of  organized 
labor.  For  delegates  who  registered  at  the 
time  of  the  Conference,  however,  the  planned 
method  of  assignment  obviously  could  not 
be  carried  out.  Hence  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution for  some  work  groups  only  roughly 
resembles  the  distribution  of  the  seven 
combined. 

For  the  194  delegates  participating  in  the 
formulation  of  recommendations  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  medical  costs,  the  occupation  was 
reported  as  follows:  business  executives,  9.3 
percent,  physicians  or  dentists.  14.4  percent: 
other  health  services,  3.1  percent;  education, 
8.2  percent;  Insurance.  11.3  percent;  social 
welfare.  9.8  percent;  labor  organizations. 
19.6  percent;  clergy,  2  6  percent;  other.  14.9 
percent;  not  reported,  6  7  percent. 

The  work-group  discussions:  Between 
Monday  afternoon  when  the  work  groups  met 
briefly  to  organize  and  Tuesday  morning 
when  they  began  their  intensive  discussions, 
two  major  Conference  addresses  had  been  de- 
livered that  undoubtedly  had  an  Impact  on 
the  thinking  of  the  delegates. 

The  first  was  by  Marlon  B.  Folsom.  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  called  social  security  financing  of  medi- 
cal care  the  logical  plan  and  stated  that 
there  Is  no  basis  for  describing  It  as  "social- 
ized medicine."  Under  the  social  security 
program,  he  told  the  delegates  with  convic- 
tion, "The  Individual  would  still  have  the 
same  free  choice  as  to  hospitals  and  doctors 
that  he  now  has."  The  other  speaker  who 
advocated  the  social  security  approach  to  the 
problem  was  Arthur  Larson,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor.  At  a  special  Conference 
session  on  Monday  evening,  he  defined  the 
proper  role  of  Government  as  doing  for  peo- 
ple what  heeds  to  be  done  but  what  they 
cannot  do  at  all  or  do  so  well.  Social  secu- 
rity, he  said.  Is  not  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose of  protecting  individuals  from  becoming 
social  problems  If  hospital  and  medical 
charges  consume  wage-loss  benefits. 

Perhaps  no  two  of  the  seven  work  groups 
went  about  their  assigned  task  In  exactly  the 
same  manner.  Some  proceeded  to  hammer 
out  their  position  by  adopting  a  series  of 
recommendations.  Others  postponed  action 
on  any  facet  of  the  subject  until  the  mem- 
bers had  agreed  to  certain  basic  premises, 
with  all  the  considerations  on  the  table  and 
after  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  various  proposals. 


The  work  groups  had  one  common  denom- 
inator. All.  apparently,  arrived  early  in  the 
discussion  at  agreement  that  a  problem  ex- 
isted. As  one  work  group  stated:  "The  very 
fact  of  this  Conference,  and  of  this  section  In 
particular.  Is  an  Indication  that  a  significant 
problem  does  exist  for  a  significant  number 
of  people  in  the  matter  of  meeting  the  cosU 
of  adequate  health  care  for  older  people, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  is  need  for  the 
development  of  new  and  better  vehicles  for 
meeting  such  costs." 

A  number  of  work  groups  also  arrived  at 
an  early  recognition  of  the  ImpoosibiUty  of 
solving  the  problem  through  a  single  ap- 
proach. Here  one  report  reads:  "It  Is  unan- 
imously agreed  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  this 
work  group  that  the  problem  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  level  of  high-quality  medical 
care  for  the  aged  is  so  large  and  so  complex 
that  it  will  require  for  solution  the  utiliza- 
tion of  voluntary  health  insurance,  of  In- 
dividual and  family  resources,  and  the  com- 
bined resources  and  Instrumentalities  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  governments." 

Some  delegates  heard  reports  of  the  out- 
standing efforts  by  one  State — Colorado — In 
working  toward  a  solution  to  the  financing 
of  medical  costs  for  public  assistance  re- 
cipients and  the  medically  Indigent.  There 
were  observations  from  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  success  that  had  been  achieved  In 
other  countries  and  of  the  dangers  that  lie 
In  foreign  approaches  to  the  problem.  One 
group  balanced  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Joiu-nal  entitled  "Federal-State  Medi- 
cal Program  for  Elderly  Is  Off  to  Slow  Start" 
against  a  statement  entitled  "Compulsory 
National  Health  Insurance,"  the  opening 
sentence  of  which  reads  "Social  security 
medical  care  Is  socialized  medicine."  An- 
other  discussed  at  length  the  services  needed 
by  the  aged  and  the  Importance  of  Insuring 
"health"  costs.  Including  costs  for  nursing 
services,  and  not  Just  "medical"  costs. 

Important  In  shaping  the  findings  of  the 
groups  were  the  voices  of  State  legislators 
and  State  government  officials  who  pleaded 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  States  they  rep- 
resented to  finance — even  with  considerable 
help  from  the  Federal  Government — ade- 
quate health  services  for  those  aged  who 
cannot,  under  existing  arrangements,  finance 
their  own  health  costs. 

The  work  group  recommendations:  The 
seven  work  groups  met  together  toward  the 
end  of  Tuesday  afternoon  to  report  to  the 
section  chairman  on  their  conclusions.  This, 
In  essence.  Is  what  they  said : 

Work  group  I-l 
While  the  Kerr-Mllls  legislation  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  not  the  adequate 
solution  and  does  not  In  any  way  meet  the 
essence  of  the  major  problem;  namely,  "a 
dignified  prepaid  medical  insurance  ap- 
proach." Voluntary  health  Insurance  should 
continue  to  expand  and  Improve  coverage  for 
the  aged,  but  "it  is  our  belief  that  private 
health  insurance  programs  can  never  give 
adequate  protection  to  the  aged  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  aged  are  a  low-Income,  high- 
cost,  high-risk  population  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  health  Insurance  for 
them,  private  Insurance  programs  would  be 
forced  to  charge  prohibitive  premiums." 
Against  these  considerations,  the  group  went 
on  record,  by  a  vote  of  17  to  11.  "In  support 
of  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  health 
benefits  for  social  security  beneficiaries  in  the 
framework  of  the  existing  social  security  sys- 
tem." 

Work  group  1-2 
The  second  work  group  framed  Its  recom- 
mendations against  a  conviction  that  "con- 
tinued appropriations  by  the  Federal  Con- 
gress to  the  several  States  of  funds  for 
various  programs  on  a  matching  basis  have 
about  reached  the  point  where  maximum 
efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  the  Individual 
States  to  meet  and  qualify  for  such  funds." 
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By  a  vote  of  17  tj  12.  It  adopted  the  following 
recommendations : 

First:  There  ti  a  recognition  and  need  for 
additional  provision  for  the  medical  care  of 
the  aging  and  indigent. 

Secondly:  That  further  expansion  of  a  jwo- 
gram  be  financt-d  under  the  Federal  social 
security  program. 

Work  group  1-3 

The  third  group  reported  the  adoption,  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  IC,  of  the  following  resolution: 
"That  the  social  security  system  be  the  basic 
vehicle  for  provlllng  the  costs  of  health  care 
for  the  aged,  ratlier  than  depending  primarily 
upon  the  Statet."  By  ylrtually  unanimous 
vote,  the  work  ^oup  aUo  called  upon  the 
States  "to  implement  all  existing  Federal  leg- 
islation providing  medical  asslsUnce  for  the 
aged,  to  cover  p«  rsons  not  covered  under  the 
OASOI  program,"  and  It  commended  the 
present  trend  ol  extending  group  Insurance 
coverage  Into  tte  postretlrement  period  "as 
a  means  of  helping  provide  adequate  health 
protection  In  retirement." 

Work  group  1-4 

This  work  group  stressed  the  need  for 
health  services  of  a  comprehensive  nature, 
to  which  all  persoru  should  have  access  re- 
gardless of  ablll-y  to  pay.  It  recommended 
that  "all  States  be  urged  to  make  prompt, 
liberal,  and  maximum  utilization  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kerr-MlllB  Act  (Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960)  as  la  possible."  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  valuable  contributions  made 
"by  voluntary  ccunmunity  prepayment  and 
the  commercial  Icsurance  system  of  financing 
medical  care  for  the  aged,"  the  group  urged 
the  strengthening  and  expansion  of  those 
plans  and  recommended  "that  employers  and 
labor  organizations  recognize  the  importance 
of  providing  to  retired  employees  continuing 
coverage  on  the  same  basis  as  that  provided 
for  active  employees."  By  a  vote  of  14  to 
9.  it  did  not  endorse  social  security  financ- 
ing of  health  benijfits. 

Wof-k  group  IS 

The  work  grouf  agreed  unanimously  that 
all  health  InsuranTe  covering  the  aged  should 
be  noncancelable  (except  for  nonpayment  of 
premiums)  and  should  be  broadened  to  In- 
clude: outpatient  diagnostic  sers-lce:  nursing 
home  care,  home  md  office  calls  of  doctors, 
dental  care,  and  visiting  nurse  care.  By  a 
vote  of  22  to  3,  it  was  agreed  that  existing 
medical  care  for  the  totally  indigent  "is  ade- 
quate; that  it  should  be  improved,  expanded, 
and  extended  by  taking  maximum  advantage 
of  all  provisions  of  all  existing  laws;  that  It 
Is  a  joint  responsibility  of  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  provide  this  care;  that 
citizenship  and  residence  requirement  should 
be  removed."  The  majority  opinion  favored 
social  security  financing  of  basic  health 
care,  agreeing,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  12.  "that 
this  work  group  go  on  record  as  supporting 
the  use  of  the  social  security  (OASDI)  mech- 
anism to  finance  basic  hospital  and  re- 
lated health  care  for  the  aged."  The  group 
agreed  further  (by  a  Tot»  of  15  to  13)  that 
State  and  local  governments  be  urged  to  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  Implement  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  program  and  the  expanded  old- 
age  assistance  program  provided  In  the  1960 
rocial  security  amendments. 

Work  group  IS 

This  work  groupi  started  from  ngreement 
that  health  services  ahotild  be  comprehen- 
sive and  that  they  should  be  available  on 
a  prepaid  basis  to  all  ptarsons  over  65.  It 
concluded  that  the  problems  of  medical  care 
for  older  people  are  such  that  Government 
must  participate  In  providing  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  The  members  unanimously 
commended  and  lu-ged  the  expansion  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  heiUth  insurance  plans  and 
strongly  recommended,  in  addition  to  any 


publicly  financed  health  care  programs  and 
private  voluntary  health  Insurance,  tliat: 

1.  Local  communities  support  prograou 
contributing  to  the  health  of  older  people, 
such  as  home  care  and  meals  on  wheels; 

2.  Industry  carry  medical  Insurance  for  re- 
tired employees; 

8.  Family  responsibility  be  maintained  for 
Its  members  in  need  of  medical  care;  and 

4.  Individuals,  to  the  extent  possible,  re- 
tain for  themselves  responsibility  for  their 
own  health  services. 

In  what  it  calls  Its  "key  action,"  the  work 
group  approved  by  a  vote  of  12  to  8  a  motion 
which  said  In  effect  that  the  provision  of 
adequate  health  service  for  older  people  was 
a  very  complex  and  difficult  matter;  there- 
fore, each  of  the  following  methods  should 
be  used  to  provide  medical  care  for  older 
people  as  a  right:         ^ 

Voluntary  prepayment  health  plans. 

Plans  based  upon  the  principle  (Knui- 
MiLLs)  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  to 
provide  health  services  to  needy  Individuals. 

A  mlnlmvim  health  service  plan  financed 
through  social  security  taxes. 

The  group  reported  a  tie  vote  of  10  to  10 
on  the  following  motion:  "It  Is  better  that 
Government  Intervention  for  ptirpoees  of 
providing  health  service  for  older  people,  im- 
plement to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
principle  of  a  self-reliant  contributory  con- 
tract between  the  whole  people  and  their 
Government  through  OASDI,  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  needs  test  relief  to  dependent  indi- 
viduals." 

Work  group  1-7 

Starting  from  general  acceptance  that  the 
problem  of  medical  care  for  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  aging  Is  a  serious  one,  the  work 
group  reached  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
following  five  criteria  which  need  to  be  sat- 
isfied In  any  program  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged: 

Must  be  beneficial  to  all  aged  who  qualify 
for  medical  care  as  prescribed  by  any  pro- 
gram. 

Must  permit  each  recipient  to  retain  his 
dignity  and  self-respect  as  an  individual. 

Must  permit  each  recipient  to  receive  medi- 
cal care  as  prescribed  by  the  physician  of  his 
choice  to  prevent  a  third-party  intervention 
in  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

Must  be  possible  to  maintain  without  cre- 
ating an  unbearable  financial  burden  on  the 
working  or  retired  populace  or  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Must  permit  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing Individual  responsibility  and  self- 
reliance. 

The  group  then  unanimously  agreed  that 
no  one  of  the  three  major  approaches  alone 
can  handle  the  problems.  In  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  with- 
in the  work  group  as  to  the  methods  which 
appeared  to  have  the  greatest  potential  and 
on  which  major  reliance  should  be  placed, 
the  members  were  polled.  Those  who 
favored  the  social  security  approach  polled 
11  votes;  those  who  were  for  the  volimtary 
approach  (in  Its  broadest  sense)  polled  10 
votes. 

In  summary,  then,  these  were  the  results 
of  the  work  group  deliberations  as  reported 
to  the  section  chairman  for  his  use  In  de- 
veloping the  policy  statement.  On  the  basic 
issue,  six  of  the  seven  work  groups  had  re- 
ported majorities  favoring  the  use  of  the 
social  seciu-lty  approach,  with  a  total  of  96 
votes  for  and  77  against.  The  minorities  in 
a  number  of  the  work  groups  had  prepared 
minority  statements  which  were  reported 
along  with  the  other  essential  conclusions  of 
the  work  groups. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  reports, 
Dean  Schottland  summarized  his  under- 
standing of  their  essence  to  assure  that  the 
policy  statement  he  would  draft  would  cor- 
rectly reflect  the  w<M-k  groups'  conclusions. 
His  summary  pointed  to  general  agreement 


on  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  program, 
and  agreement  that  this  would  require  a 
variety  of  approaches:  (1)  Promotion  of  vol- 
untary methods,  (2)  development  of  a  pub- 
lic assistance  program  for  the  Indigent  along 
the  lines  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  legislation,  and 
(3)  use  of  the  social  seciuity  mechanism. 
Both  voluiitary  and  governmental  efforts 
were  needed  and.  within  government,  a  co- 
operative relationship  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  The  majority,  he  con- 
cluded his  summary,  favored  the  use  of  the 
social  security  mechanism. 

STATTMENT  of  FOLICT ADOPTED  BT  THE  SEC- 
TION ON  INCOME  MAINTKMANCE  AND  THE 
FTNANCIMC    OF    HEALTH   COSTS 

The  Income  security  of  older  people  is  an 
important  objective  of  American  society. 

The  security  of  older  people,  like  the  secu- 
rity of  all  Americans  depends  upon  a  strong, 
sound  and  secure  economy  capable  of  provid- 
ing a  high  level  of  goods  and  services.  The 
first  principle  of  a  constructive  approach  to 
the  income  maintenance  needs  of  the  aged, 
therefore.  Is  that  the  measiires  taken  to  pro- 
mote old-age  security  be  In  harmony  with 
broad  econoTnic  objectives. 

The  second  principle  of  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  Income  maintenance  needs  of 
the  Bged  is  that  there  should  be  opportunity 
for  productive  employment  for  those  who  are 
able  and  want  to  work.  Employment  Is  fre- 
quently more  satisfactory  for  the  Individual 
than  retirement  on  a  pension,  and  such  em- 
ployment contributes  to  the  economy  and 
reduces  the  cost  of  pensions.  We  urge  a  re- 
examination of  policies  of  compulsory  re- 
tirement and  also  urge  that  Industry  and 
Government  plan  for  both  the  full-time  and 
I>art-tlme  use  of  an  Increasing  nvunber  of 
older  persons. 

Although  there  is  agreement  that,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  aged  should  have  a 
chance  to  work.  It  Is  recognized  that  on  the 
most  optimistic  assumptions  the  number  of 
noneamers  among  the  aged  will  not  only 
remain  very  large — about  12  million  of  the 
16  million  persons  now  over  65  have  no  in- 
come from  work — but  will  grow  as  the  num- 
ber of  aged  grows.  Employment  is  largely 
out  of  the  question  for  the  very  old.  the 
severely  disabled,  and  for  many  of  the  older 
women  who  spent  their  younger  years  as 
homemakers.  Increasing  opportunities  for 
employment  of  the  aged  cannot,  therefore,  be 
a  substitute  for  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams for  thoee  who  retire. 

In  providing  Income  for  the  retired  aged 
we  believe  that  the  pluralistic  approach  we 
have  established  In  this  country,  with  the 
Individual  saving  on  his  own.  the  Individual 
and  his  employer  joining  in  private  pension 
arrangements,  and  the  individual  and  his 
Government  joining  In  social  Insiu-ance  and 
assistance  proizrams  Is  the  best  approach. 

Income  pro'-ection  for  old  age  has  been 
made  available  for  practically  all  workers 
through  social  security,  on  terms  which  re- 
inforce the  interest  of  the  Individual  In  help- 
ing himself.  Differential  pensions  based  on 
a  work  record  are  a  reward  for  productive 
effort,  while  the  knowledge  that  the  benefits 
win  be  paid  irrespective  of  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  in  need,  supports  his  desire  to  add 
his  personal  savings  to  the  basic  security  he 
has  acquired  through  the  social  Insurance 
system. 

We  believe  also  that  the  establishment 
and  developm(?nt  of  private  pensions  should 
be  encouraged  and  that  individuals  should 
be  encouraged  to  save  on  their  own. 

Our  goal  should  be,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
prevent  dependency.  It  U  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  continue  to  be  persons 
whose  needs  are  not  met  in  any  other  way 
and  will  continue  to  need  help  through  the 
public  assistance  program.  This  program, 
therefore,  should  be  improved  with  the  view 
of  assuring  all  aged  persons  a  reasonable 
minimum  level  of  Uvlng  under  conditions 
which  preserve  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 
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In  summary,  we  favor  Improvement  of  Job 
opportunities  for  those  who  can  and  want  to 
work,  development  of  private  pension  plans 
and  individual  savings  building  on  top  of 
the  social  insurance  system,  and,  for  those 
whose  needs  are  not  met  through  other 
methods,  an  adequate  system  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

In  furtherance  of  these  general  policies,  we 
favor  the  following  specific  actions: 

Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 

Old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance, now  covering  90  percent  of  all  gain- 
fully employed  and  protecting  over  70  j>er- 
cent  of  the  present  aged  group,  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  work.  The  level  of 
benefits  should  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
In  order,  at  the  very  least,  to  maintain  the 
pxirchaslng  power  of  the  benefit.  Beyond 
this,  we  believe  that  the  aged  should  partic- 
ipate in  increasing  levels  of  living  in  the 
community  and  that  when  these  increases 
take  place  benefits  should  be  liberalized  so 
that  the  retired  aged,  too,  can  participate  in 
improved  productivity.  Also,  as  wages  rise, 
the  maximum  limit  on  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings that  are  taxable  and  creditable  toward 
benefits  should  be  reviewed.  Benefits  for 
widows  should  be  Increased  to  the  same 
amount  as  benefits  for  retired  workers.  We 
believe  that,  by  and  large,  the  funds  of  the 
social  security  system  should  be  reserved  for 
those  who  have  substantially  retired  and 
that  the  principle  of  a  retirement  test 
should  be  maintained,  although  some  lib- 
eralization may  be  desirable  from  time  to 
time. 

Public  assistance 

Public  assistance,  under  which  Income  is 
provided  for  those  among  the  aged — now 
some  2  million — whose  needs  exceed  any  in- 
come they  have  from  social  security  or  other 
BO\u-ces.  is  an  essential  residual  program. 

The  present  arrangemnet  of  Joint  financ- 
ing by  Federal  and  Stote  Governments  is 
sound  and  should  be  continued.  In  many 
States,  however,  standards  of  assistance  are 
below  minimum  needs.  States  should  be 
encouraged,  or  if  necessary  required  as  a 
condition  of  Federal  matching,  to  provide 
sufficient  income  for  necessary  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  other  essentials  (a  motion  to 
make  this  a  requirement  lost  by  a  vote  of 
140  to  112).  Many  needy  aged  today  do  not 
receive  Income  they  need  because  of  restric- 
tive residence  requirements.  Such  require- 
ments are  undesirable  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  Congress  should  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  women  eligible 
few  old-age  assistance  at  the  age  of  62  (by 
a  vote  of  138  to  69).  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  participate  financially  in  gen- 
eral assistance  on  the  same  basis  as  it  does 
In  other  categories  of  public  assistance. 
Private  pensions  and  individually  provided 
retirement  income  and  resources 

The  expansion  and  Improvement  of  private 
pensions  should  be  strongly  encouraged  since 
they  can  reflect  directly  In  retirement  In- 
comes the  growth  and  productivity  of  various 
segments  of  the  economy.  Tax  incentives 
to  encourage  private  savings  for  retire- 
ment and  continuing  pension  plan  develop- 
ment should  be  expanded.  Vesting  provi- 
sions constitute  a  desirable  Improvement. 
All  persons  should  be  encouraged  to  plan  for 
their  own  retirement  and  to  build  on  their 
own  whatever  retirement  Income  they  can  to 
add  to  that  available  under  social  security 
and  private  pension  programs. 

Financing  health  care 
The  problem  of  furnishing  an  adequate 
level  of  high-quality  health  care  for  the  aged 
is  so  large  and  so  complex  that  its  solution 
will  require  the  use  of  a  variety  of  approaches 
Including  individual  and  family  resources, 
voluntary  health  Insurance,  industrial  pro- 
grams, social  security,  public  assistance,  and 
a  variety  of  other  programs. 
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Present  Federal  legislation  providing  gov- 
ernmental aid  for  recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance and  for  the  medically  indigent  is 
desirable  and  should  be  strengthened  so  as 
to  provide  a  high-quality  health  care  pro- 
gram. The  Stetes  are  vu^ed  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  legislation. 

Voluntary  health  Insurance  for  the  aged 
should  continue  to  be  expanded.  Industry 
should  be  encouraged  to  expand  its  health 
care  programs  and  extend  to  retired  persons 
the  medical  care  protection  afforded  to  cur- 
rent workers. 

Private  voluntary  effort  and  public  assist- 
ance can  contribute  much  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 
However,  they  will  continue  to  fall  short  of 
meeting  the  basic  medical  care  needs  of  the 
aged  as  a  whole.  The  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  section  (by  a  vote  of  170  to  99) 
believe  that  the  soclar  security  mechanism 
should  be  the  basic  means  of  financing 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

Establishment  of  a  program  of  health 
benefits  financed  In  the  same  way  as  OASDI 
cash  benefits,  would  give  to  the  aged  the 
assuTEince  that  the  costs  of  essential  health 
care  will  be  met  when  their  working  years 
are  over.  The  mechanism  of  contributory 
social  insurance,  under  which  contributions 
are  made  by  workers  during  their  working 
years,  will  then  provide  health  care  to  pro- 
tect them  In  retirement.  Such  legislation 
would  help  to  ease  the  problems  of  hospitals, 
public  assistance  programs,  and  private 
philanthropy  and  would  relieve  voluntary 
Insurance  programs  of  the  biuden  of  carry- 
ing this  high  risk  group. 

The  minority  believe  that  social  security 
should  not  be  used  to  finance  health  care; 
that  such  use  would  Interfere  with  the 
physlclan-patlent  relationship;  that  It  Is  un- 
necessary because  of  the  potential  growth  of 
voluntary  Insurance;  and  that  all  needy 
aged  can  be  cared  for  by  public  assistance 
through  the  recently  enacted  Federal  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  the  low  Income  aged. 
In  addition  they  believe  that  the  social  secu- 
rity program  should  provide  for  cash  bene- 
fits and  not  for  services  of  various  kinds. 
(See  the  minority  report  below.) 

Collection  and  analysis  of  essential 
information 

Provision  should  be  made  at  all  levels  of 
Government  to  assure  an  adequate  program 
to  collect  and  analyze  all  essential  Informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  Income  status  and 
budgetary  needs  of  aged  persons. 

Conclusion 

The  delegates  feel  that  these  principles, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  can  form 
the  basis  of  a  sound  program  of  Income 
maintenance  for  the  aged  and  that  they 
would,  if  Implemented,  go  far  In  assuring  to 
America's  senior  citizens  a  more  economi- 
cally secure  and  therefore  happier  old  age. 
Minority   report:   Financing   of   health   care 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  emphasis  on  the 
voluntary  approach  to  the  financing  of  health 
care,  supplemented  by  adequate  public  as- 
sistance for  those  In  need  Is  the  only  method 
which  Is — 

1.  In  accord  with  official  expressions  of  the 
majority  of  State   conferences  on  aging. 

2.  The  only  one  which  allows  complete 
flexibility  of  action  to  meet  the  changing 
health  needs  of  the  aged. 

3.  Capable  of  utilizing  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  present  legislation  for  a  coopera- 
tive action  of  State  and  Federal  Government. 

4.  The  only  one  through  which  diverse 
segments  of  our  society.  Including  the  in- 
dividual, family,  church,  social  organizations, 
employers  both  public  and  private,  labor, 
and  others  can  be  encouraged  to  participate 
along  with  providers  of  health  care. 

8.  The  only  one  which  does  not  unneces- 
sarily further  burden  the  taxpayer. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  the 
Kerr-BClUs   medical   aid   for   the   aged   law. 


passed  by  the  last  Congress,  effectively  meeU 
the  needs  of  those  of  the  aged  who  need 
help  and  that  proposed  alternatives,  under 
social  security,  are  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

BUPKJariNO       KECOMMENDATIONS AOOPTZD       BT 

THE    SECTION    ON    INCOME    MAINTENANCE    AND 
THE  FINANCING  OF  HEALTH  COSTS 

Our   aged   population's  share   in  expanding 
productivity 

1.  It  is  a  basic  assumption  that  the  in- 
dividual will  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  self-reliance  In  old  age.  In  our  society, 
there  are  many  groups  and  Institutions 
which  have  responsibility  for  the  assurance 
of  dignity  and  well-being  In  old  age. 

2.  The  most  satisfactory  protection  for  the 
aging  Is  the  continuance  of  gainful  and  pro- 
ductive employment,  whenever  possible. 
Additional  opportunities  should  be  developed 
In  all  areas  of  employment  through  both 
governmenul  and  private  initiative.  Fur- 
ther studies  should  be  Initiated  on  methods 
of  effective  elimination  of  discrimination  In 
hiring  based  on  age. 

3.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
development  and  distribution  of  education 
programs  assisting  all  of  our  citizens  In  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  financing  of  the 
period  of  their  retirement. 

4.  It  Is  reasonable  that  older  people  who 
have  contributed  effectively  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  national  productivity  during  their 
working  lives  should  share  in  the  advantages 

of  a  further  enhancement  of  national  produc- 
tivity occurlng  during  the  period  of  their 
retirement. 

5.  That,  so  far  as  Government  Intervention 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  aged  persons  in  our  population,  it  is 
better  that  such  intervention  Implement  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  principle  of  a 
self-reliant  contributory  contract  between 
the  whole  people  and  their  Government,  for 
example  through  OASDI.  than  the  principle 
of  needs-test  relief  to  dependent  individuals. 

6.  In  an  economy  characterized  by  rising 
wages  and  salaries  it  is  necessary  to  give 
periodic  review  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  subject  to  contributions  and 
credited  toward  benefits  under  OASDI.  since 
this  maximum  determines  the  proportion 
of  the  covered  payrolls  available  to  finance 
the  program  and  Is  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  the  program 
pays  benefits  reasonably  related  to  the  past 
earnings  of  the  individual. 

7.  The  level  of  benefits  under  OASDI 
should  be  reexamined  periodically  in  the 
light  of  changing  economic  conditions  with 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  impacts  of 
any  change  upon  the  economy. 

8.  Old-age  assistance  should  be  continued 
and  its  administration  constantly  Improved 
as  a  residual  method  of  protection  when 
other  methods  have  not  proved  sufficient 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual 
aged  person. 

OASDI:    Benefit    levels,    coverage,    eligibility 
requirements,  and  the  retirement  test 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Conference 
express  strong  support  of  the  OASDI  system 
as  being  constructed  along  fundamentally 
sound  and  desirable  lines.  Including  the 
principles  of  financing  through  employer  and 
employee  contributions  and  providing  a  basic 
floor  of  protection  to  be  supplemented  by 
Individual  savings  and  private  pensions. 

2.  It  Is  recommended  that  Congress  should 
continue  lU  practice  of  periodically  review- 
ing the  system  to  Insure  that  benefit  levels 
and  the  soundness  of  the  financing  structure, 
including  the  earnings  base,  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  changing  economic  condi- 
tions, including  changes  In  the  wage  level 
and  living  costs. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that,  on  a  transi- 
tional basis,  all  persons  aged  65  and  over  at 
the  present  time  who  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  OASDI  system  or  any 
other  Federal  retirement  system  established 
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by  law,  and  who  were  employed  (or  whose 
spouse  was  employed)  for  a  substantial 
period  in  an  occupation  that  is  now  covered 
by  the  OASDI  system  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  minimum  benefit  payment  under  OASDI. 
The  cost  of  financing  these  proposed  benefit 
paymenu  shall  be  accomplished  In  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  weaken  the  financial 
soundness  of  the  OASDI  system. 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  benefit 
formula  for  widows  be  revised  from  75  to 
100  percent  of  the  deceased  workers'  primary 
benefit. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  the  coverage  of 
the  OASDI  system  be  eactended  to  all  areas 
of  emplojrment  and  self-employment  remain- 
ing excluded  provided  that  Congress  take 
some  account  of  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
groups  involved  and  of  the  reasons  for  the 
present  exclusions.  (A  motion  to  delete  this 
recommendation  was  defeated  by  86  to  72.) 

6.  It  U  recommended  that  when  increases 
In  benefits  are  adopted,  the  present  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $33  a  month  should  be  In- 
creased to  a  greater  proportionate  extent 
than  benefits  generally. 

7.  It  U  recommended  that,  since  some 
people  are  eligible  for  benefits  from  both 
OASDI  and  one  or  more  other  Government 
retirement  and  disability  systems.  Congress 
should  provide  for  a  study  designed  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  coordinating 
OASDI  and  other  governmenUl  benefit 
systems. 

8.  It  Is  recommended  that  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  experience 
which  develops  under  the  new  retirement 
test  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  If,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  experience.  It  appears  that 
further  changes  along  the  lines  of  the  i960 
revision  are  desirable,  s^ch  changes  should 
be  made,  with  appropriate  financing  changes 
to  keep  the  OASDI  program  on  a  financially 
sound  basis. 

Public  aaaistance  for  the  aging  ' 
It  Is  proposed  that  assistance  to  needy 
aged  people  should  continue  as  a  Federal- 
State  partnership.  After  25  years  of  opera- 
tion under  the  Social  Security  Act.  too  many 
OAA  recipients  are  receiving  too  little  as- 
sistance to  Insure  a  minimum  standard  of 
health  and  decency.  To  remedy  this  defect 
and  to  come  closer  to  achievement  of  a  de- 
cent healthful  life  and  a  maximum  degree  of 
dignity  for  public  assistance  recipients,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 
Standards  of  Assistance 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  continue 
to  provide  leadership  to  the  States  in  de- 
veloping and  adopUng  adequate  and  proper 
standards  for  the  amount  of  assistance  and. 
for  the  pvirpoee  of  assiatlng  the  States  to 
achieve  such  standards,  additional  Federal 
matching  funds  be  made  available. 

2.  That  the  Federal  Government  maintain 
recommended  standards  of  minimum  living 
costs  for  persons  in  different  age  brackeU 
geared  to  the  costs,  needs,  and  habits  of 
various  areas  for  use  as  standards  for  Federal 
evaluation  of  all  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams. 

3.  That  Congress  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  allow  States,  on  a  permissive 
basis,  to  esUblish  a  $50  monthly  earned  In- 
come deduction  for  each  applicant  for  or  re- 
cipient of  old-age  assistance. 

4.  That  Congress  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  general  assistance. 

Relatives'  resp€Jnsibility 

5.  That  State  provisions  on  relatives'  re- 
sponsibility In  public  assistance  be  equita- 
ble, practical,  and  designed  to  contribute  to 
strengthen  family  life.  The  contribution  re- 
quired of  the  family  should  not  be  deducted 

'  See  minority  statement  on  citizenship 
requirements  following  those  recommenda- 
tions. 
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from  the  assistance  payment  imless  the  rela- 
tive actually  pays  it.  If  the  relative  does 
not  pay.  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  to  sectire  the  payment. 

Residence  requirements 

6.  That  the  ultimate  goal  be  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  residence  requirements. 

7.  That  the  Immediate  goal  be  a  reduction 
in  maximum  residence  requirements  to  a 
period  of  I  year  and  with  the  provision  that 
for  those  applicants  who  do  not  meet  such 
a  year's  residence  requirement.  100  percent 
Federal  funds  be  available  to  meet  the  costs 
of  needed  assistance. 

8.  That  the  formula  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cost  of  OAA  and  related  services 
shall  Include  a  factor  to  offset  Increased 
costs  beyond  1  year  in  those  States  experi- 
encing an  Immigration  of  persons  over  50 
years  of  age  which  exceeds  the  Immigration 
of  younger  age  groups. 

Personnel  in  public  assistance 

9.  That  the  Congress  make  permanent  the 
present  authorization  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  providing  for  the  training  of  public  as- 
sistance personnel  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such 
training  in  accord  with  the  practice  followed 
in  other  federally  assisted  programs. 

10.  That  Congress  make  available  funds  to 
educational  institutions  and  to  States  for 
the  support  of  training  programs. 

Social  services  for  the  aged 

11.  That  Federal  matching  funds  be  made 
available  to  State  welfare  departments  to 
meet  costs  to  develop,  secure,  or  operate 
consultative,  protective,  and  rehabilitative 
programs  for  the  aged.  These  programs 
should  not  be  limited  to  assistance  recipi- 
ents. 

12.  That  to  provide  for  effective  casework 
services.  Federal  matching  funds  for  ad- 
ministration be  on  the  same  variable  basis 
as  the  assistance  costs  with  a  minimum  of 
50  percent  Federal  financial  participation  In 
such  costs. 

Relationship  between  OAA  and  OASDI 

13.  That  OASDI  represent  the  basic  In- 
come maintenance  program,  with  OAA  rep- 
resenting a  supplementary  income  mainte- 
nance program  for  those  not  eligible  for 
OASDI  and  for  those  with  special  needs 
which  bring  their  total  needs  to  more  than 
OASDI  benefit.  To  further  this  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  recommended  that  OASDI  benefits 
be  Increased  in  accord  with  Increases  in  costs 
of  living. 

Eli0bility  age  for  toomen 

14.  That  the  Congress  amend  the  Social 
Security    Act    to   make   women    eligible   for 
old-age  assistance  at  the  age  of  62. 
MinoHty   statement  O".  citizenship  require- 
ments for  public  assistance 

The  restrictions  against  aliens,  noncltizens, 
who  are  not  now  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance In  certain  States,  should  be  removed 
by  Federal  law. 

We  bring  aliens  into  many  States  to  work. 
They  have  traditionally  made,  and  continue 
to  make,  great  contributions  to  the  American 
economy. 

It  is  inconsistent  with  American  public, 
democratic  social  policy  to  exclude  these  peo- 
ple from  public  assistance  benefits. 

Financing  of  health  care  for  the  aged 

1.  It  Is  agreed  that  adequate  health  serv- 
ices should  be  available  to  all  aged  persons 
Irrespective  of  ability  to  pay. 

2.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  problem 
of  financing  an  adequate  level  of  high  quality 
health  care  for  the  aged  is  so  large  and  so 
complex  that  it  will  require  for  solution  the 
utilization  of  voluntary  health  insurance,  of 
Individual  and  family  effort  and  resources, 
and  the  resources  and  Instnu  .entallties  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments. 


3.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority that  to  assure  adequate  health  care 
for  the  aged  with  certainty  and  dignity,  there 
should  be  established  a  basic  program  for 
financing  health  care  for  the  aged  within 
the  framework  of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  lns\u-ance  system. 

4.  A  minority  oppose  the  use  of  the 
OASDI  method. 

5.  Both  those  who  place  major  reliance  on 
the  social  security  mechanism  and  tha 
others  agree  that — 

a.  The  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  ^o- 
gram  adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  should  be 
promptly  implemented  by  the  States. 

b.  Voluntary  prepayment  methods  should 
be  used  to  their  full  ix>tentlal. 

c.  In  all  programs,  the  individual's  free- 
dom, dignity  and  self-respect  should  be  oto- 
tected. 

d.  Individual  responsibility,  self-reliance 
and  thrift  In  preparing  for  later  years  should 
be  encouraged. 

(The  vote  of  the  section  was  170  ayes  a  id 
99  noes.) 

Private  retirement  income 
1.  Vesting  is  the  right  of  an  employee  to 
deferred  retirement  l>enefits  from  his  em- 
ployer's contributions,  as  well  as  his  own, 
even  though  his  emplosrment  under  coverage 
of  a  pension  plan  terminates  before  retire- 
ment. Vesting  gives  the  employee  greater 
security  and  permits  the  useful  mobility  of 
labor.  We  recognize  that  if  vesting  is  made 
compulsory  through  enactment  of  legislation, 
the  growth  and  development  of  pensions  for 
more  and  more  employees  may  be  retarded. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  inclusion 
of  vesting  provisions  In  pension  plans  should 
be  strongly  encouraged  as  a  voluntary  action. 

2.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
should  study  the  feasibility  of  noUng  on  a 
worker's  account  record  that  he  has  a  vested 
pension  right  based  on  previous  emplojrment. 
so  that  upon  retirement  he  may  be  reminded 
of  all  his  accrued  f>ension  rights.  ThU  sug- 
gestion is  for  voluntary  reporting  by  private 
pension  plans  and  would  not  Involve 
financing  or  supervision. 

3.  Private  pension  plans  should  be  encour- 
aged by  appropriate  policies  which  recognize 
that  such  saving  for  old  age  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

4.  To  encourage  pension  programs,  the  in- 
come should  be  taxed  when  received  as  a 
pension,  not  when  the  moneys  are  set  aside. 

5.  The  Congress  should  be  requested  to 
provide  by  legislation  the  same  tax  deter- 
minant for  self-employed  persons,  with  re- 
spect to  earned  personal  income  set  aside 
for  personal  pensions,  now  provided  for  em- 
ployees who  are  participants  in  tax-qualified 
pension  and  retirement  plans. 

6.  The  Income  allowed  as  a  tax  credit  for 
Federal  income  purposes  on  retirement  In- 
conie — now  $1.200 — should  be  increased. 

7.  For  aged  persons  whose  medical  ex- 
penses are  large  in  relation  to  their  income. 
Federal  and  State  income  tax  laws  should 
allow  a  carryover  to  succeeding  tax  years  of 
a  deduction  of  that  portion  of  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  limit  allowable  for  the  year  in 
which  they  are  incurred. 

Measuring  resources  and  income  needs 
More  statistical  Information  is  needed  for 
assessing  the  Income  position  and  resources 
of  the  aged  population. 

To  carry  out  these  objectives,  we  recom- 
mend   the   following: 

1.  That  budgets  and  indexes  for  elderly 
people  be  developed.  Cooperation  and  co- 
ordination among  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  is  essential.  The  appropriate  Fed- 
eral Government  agency  should  have  the 
responsibility  for  organizing  and  carrying  out 
the  studies,  data  collections  and  preparation 
of  the  budgets  and  Indexes.  In  the  event 
that  State  or  local  bodies  fall  to  cooperate  In 
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Initiating  or  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties, the  Federal  Government  must.  Ap- 
propriations to  finance  this  work  are  recom- 
mended. 

2.  That  an  advisory  committee  be  estab- 
lished to  assist  Government  agencies  in  the 
development  of  the  concepts  of  budgets  for 
the  elderly. 

3.  That  a  consumer  price  Index  for  the 
elderly  be  established.  Once  established, 
continuing  resecirch  and  study  should  be 
carried  out  to  evaluate  the  need  for  continu- 
ing and  or  revising  the  Index. 

4.  That  special  emphasis  be  given  to  mak- 
ing available  in  summary  form  statistics  re- 
lating to  income  and  other  resources  of  aged 
persons,  defined  by  age  levels,  sex.  family, 
structure,  race,  and  other  imfKirtant  vari- 
ables. 

6.  That  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
cooperate  In  making  available  In  sununary 
form  statistical  data  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  individual  States  on  such  pro- 
grams as  medical  care  and  housing  for  the 
aged,  and  the  effects  of  such  programs  on  the 
budgets  of  elderly  persons. 

6.  That  implementation  of  the  suggested 
programs  for  the  development  of  better 
measures  of  the  resources  and  Income  needs 
of  the  aged  must  In  no  way  interfere  with 
the  full  continuation  of  programs  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  elderly. 

7.  That  a  clearinghouse  be  established  at 
the  Federal  level  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  data  on  the  aged  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  groups,  both  public  and 
private,  on  an  annual,  continuing  basis. 

SECTION   2.    PROCSAM  PABTICIPANTS 

Section  chairman:  Charles  I.  Schottland. 
dean  of  the  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School 
for  Advanced  Studies  In  Social  Welfare,  Bran- 
dels  University. 

Technical   director:    Dorothy  McCamman. 

Section  recorder:  Arthur  L.  Crookham,  re- 
tired newspaper  editor,  Oregon. 

Recommendations  committee:  Eveline  M. 
Burns,  professor  of  social  work,  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; J.  Douglas  Colman.  president,  Assod- 
Bted  Hospital  Service  of  New  York;  Pedele  P. 
Faurl.  dean.  School  of  Social  Work,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Margaret  S.  Gordon,  as- 
sociate director.  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, University  of  California;  Orville  F. 
Grahame,  vice  president  and  general  counsel, 
the  Paul  Revere  Life  Insiu^nce  Co.,  Massa- 
chusetts; William  C.  Greenough,  president. 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund,  New 
York;  H.  Harold  Leavey,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  California-Western  States 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  CaUfornia;  Norman  V. 
Lourie,  deputy  secretary.  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E. 
Odell,  director.  Older  and  Retired  Workers 
Department.  United  Auto  Workers.  APL-CIO. 
Michigan;  SUnley  Ruttenberg,  director.  AFlJ- 
CIO  Department  of  Research,  Washington. 
DC;  Herman  M.  Somers.  chairman.  Political 
Science  Department,  Haverford  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  work  group  leadership 

Work  group:  "Our  Aged  Population  s  Share 
in  Expanding  Productivity:  How  Much  and 
Through  What  Methods?" 

Chairman:  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president,  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co..  New 
Jersey. 

Discussion  leader:  J.  Douglas  Brown,  dean 
of  the  faculty,  Princeton  University.  New 
Jersey. 

Recorder:  Helen  Fisher  Hohman.  lecturer. 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  Northwest- 
ern University,  Illinois. 

Resource:  Gordon  W.  McKlnley,  executive 
director  of  economic  and  investment  re- 
search, the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America.  New  Jersey. 

Robert  M.  Ball,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social 
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Sectirity     Administration,     Department     of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

OASDl:   Benefit   levels,  coverage,   eligibility 

requirements,   and   the  retirement   test 
Work  Group 

Chairman:  Orville  F.  Grahame,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  counsel,  the  Paul  Revere 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Massachusetts. 

Discussion  leader:  William  H.  Wandel,  di- 
rector of  research.  Nationwide  Insurance, 
Ohio. 

Recorder:  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  assistant 
director  of  research.  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America.  New  Tork. 

Resource:  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  professor  of 
public  welfare  administration.  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Elizabeth  G.  Sanders,  Program  Planning 
Branch  Chief,  Division  of  Program  Analysis, 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Work  Group 
Chairman:  Karl  T,  SchlotUrbeck,  director, 
economic    security    program.    Chamber    of 
Conrunerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington. 
DC. 

Discussion  leader:  E.  B.  Schultz.  coordina- 
tor of  retirement  policies  study,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Recorder:  James  Brindle.  director.  Social 
Security  Department.  United  Auto  Workers, 
AFL-CIO,  Michigan. 

Resource:  Margaret  S.  Gordon,  associate 
director.  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  chief  actuary.  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Public  assistance  for  the  aging 
Work  Group 
Chairman:  Raymond  M.  Hilliard,  director. 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid,  n- 
linois. 

Discussion  leader:  Milton  Chernln,  dean. 
School  of  Social  Welfare,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Recorder:  Rev.  Rol)ert  A.  Ford,  director. 
Family  Service  Division,  Catholic  Charities 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

Resource:  J.  M.  Wedemeyer,  director,  Stat* 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  California. 

Dorothy  West,  Operating  Statistics  Branch 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Administration.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Work  Group 
Chairman:   Ronald  H.  Born,  director,  San 
Francisco  Public  Welfare  Department,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Discussion  leader:  Norman  V.  Lourie,  dep- 
uty secretary.  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Pennsylvania. 

Recorder:  Ruth  B.  Flanagan,  executive  sec- 
retary. Duval  County  Welfare  Department. 
Florida. 

Resource:  Rafph  Atkins,  director  of  public 
assistance.  Public  Welfare  Board  of  North 
Dakota;  Cornelia  M.  Dunphy.  principal  assist- 
ance standards  specialist.  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Financing  medical  costs 
Work  Group 

Chairman:  Rev.  John  R.  AnschutB,  Christ 
Episcopal  Church.  Washington.  D.C. 

Discussion  leader:  Fedele  F.  Faurl.  dean. 
School  of  Social  Work,  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Recorder:  Ludwlg  Jaife.  director  of  research 
and  education.  New  York  State  AFL-CIO. 

Resource:  Herman  M.  Somers.  chairman. 
Political  Science  Department,  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania;  Ida  C.  Merriam,  Director, 
Division  of  Program  Research.  Social  Security 


Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Work  Group 

Chairman:  Charles  K.  Odell.  director.  Older 
and  Retired  Workers  Department,  United 
Auto  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  Michigan. 

Discussion  leader:  Wayne  Vasey.  dean. 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Jersey. 

Recorder:  H.  Harold  Leavey,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel.  California- Western 
States  Life  Insurance  Co..  California. 

Resource:  Herbert  Notkln.  M  D..  medical 
director.  Onondaga  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  New  York;  Charles  E.  Hawkins. 
Legislative  Reference  OflBcer.  Social  Security 
Administration.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Work  Group 

Chairman:  Walter  U.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  sur- 
geon and  president  of  Henry  County  Welfare 
Board,  Indiana. 

DUcusslon  leader:  I.  Jack  Fasteau.  profes- 
sor of  public  administration  and  social  work. 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration, 
New  York  University. 

Recorder:  Hyman  Bookbinder,  legialatlv* 
representative.  AFL-CIO.  Washington,  DC. 

Resource :  Barbara  N.  ArmsUong.  professor 
of  law  emeritus.  University  of  California; 
Ellen  Perkins,  AssisUnt  Chief.  Division  of 
Program  Statistics  and  Analysis.  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Work  Group 

Chairman:  J.  Douglas  Colman,  president. 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York. 

Discussion  leader:  Alton  E.  Llnford.  dean. 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Recorder:  Irwin  E.  Klass.  director  of  In- 
formation and  public  relations,  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  Illinois. 

Resource:  Mathilda  Scheuer,  RJf.,  presi- 
dent. American  Nurses'  Association.  New 
York;  S.  David  Pomrlnse,  M.D.,  M.P.H..  Chief, 
Health  Professions  Branch,  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Methods.  Public  Health  Service, 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Work  Group 

Chairman:  Raymond  W.  Houston,  com- 
missioner. New  York  SUte  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

Discussion  leader:  Vernon  R.  Burt,  chair- 
man. Governor's  Commission  on  Aging,  Ohio. 

Recorder:  M.  S.  Robertson,  retired  profes- 
sor and  associate  director  of  research.  College 
of  Education.  Louisiana  State  University. 

Resource:  Katherine  EUickson.  assistant 
director,  department  of  social  security  of 
AFL-CIO,  Washington,  DC;  James  C.  CalU- 
son,  program  analyst.  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Work  Group 

Chairman:  Walter  P.  Foody,  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent.  Continental   Casualty   Insiirance   Co 
Illinois. 

Discussion  leader:  John  W.  McConnell. 
dean.  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University. 

Recorder:  John  F.  Pletx.  chief.  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Procedures,  Division  of  Wel- 
fare. SUte  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  Missouri. 

Resource:  John  Tamayko,  director,  pen- 
sion and  insurance  department.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  Pennsylvania;  Milton 
Forster,  Director  of  Reports  and  Statistics. 
Veterans"  Administration. 

Work  Group 

Chairman:  Judge  George  Schwolsky,  mem- 
ber of  Connecticut  Commission  on  Services 
for  Elderly  Persons. 

Discussion  leader:  Eveline  M.  Bums,  pro- 
fessor of  social  work,  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  of  Columbia  University. 
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Recorder:  Kenneth  B.  Pohlmann.  rehabil- 
lUtion  consultant,  UMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund.  Washington,  D.C. 

Resource:  J.  F.  Follmann,  Jr.,  director  of 
Information  and  research,  Health  Insurance 
Association  of  America,  New  York;  Agnes  W. 
Brewster,  medical  economist,  DlTislon  of 
Public  Health  Methods,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Work  group:  Private  pensions  and  individ- 
ually provided  retirement  income  and 
resources 

Chairman:  William  C.  Greenough,  presi- 
dent. Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion and  OoUege  Retirement  Equities  Fund 
New  York. 

Discussion  leader:  Robert  S.  Lane,  mana- 
ger, employee  benefits.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co 
Inc..  New  York. 

Recorder:  Ted  F.  811  vey,  research  associate. 
Research  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

Resource:  Robert  Tllove,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent. Martin  E.  Segal  A  Co..  Inc.,  New  York; 
■dmund  M.  Dagglt,  economist.  Debt  Analysis 
Staff,  omce  of  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Treasury.  | 

Work  group:  Measuring  resources  and  income 
needs  of  aged  persons 

Chairman:  Paul  L.  Wlnsor.  commissioner 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare.  Alaska. 

Discussion  leader:  Sidney  Goldstein,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology.  Brown  University.  Rhode 
Island. 

Recorder:  Moses  Oozonsky,  economist. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Washington 
DC. 

Resource:  Stanley  Ruttenberg,  director. 
Department  of  Research,  AFL-CIO,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Helen  Uunale,  Consxmiptlon 
Studies  Branch  Chief,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  address  myself 
to  the  debate  in  due  course  when  the  ap- 
propriate point  is  reached.  However 
there  are  two  points  tn  which  Senators 
may  be  Interested  in  respect  to  the  de- 
bate upon  which  we  shall  enter  in  a  de- 
finitive way  in  a  short  time. 

The  two  points  which  have  been  made 
to  induce  Senators  to  vote  for  the  sud- 
den-death motion  to  table  are,  first,  that 
there  have  been  no  adequate  hearings  on 
the  question  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
and,  second,  that  this  is  a  most  unusual 
procedure  in  which  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  attach  a  very  major  measure  to 
another  major  measure  by  way  of 
amendment. 

On  the  first  point,  which  is  the  subject 
of  hearings.  I  should  like  to  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  fact  that  the  hearings  which 
have  been  held  on  the  question  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  and  concerning  the 
precise  metho<ls  of  financing  and  tech- 
niques which  will  be  discussed  in  the  de- 
bate, and  have  been  discussed  for  some 
days  now,  an;  the  following  principal 
hearings: 

First.  Hearings  on  H.R.  4700.  the  Por- 
and  bill.  July  13  to  17,  1959,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Second.  Hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  on  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1960,  HJi 
12580,  June  29  and  30.  1960. 

Third.  Hearings  on  HJl.  4222,  health 
service  for  the  aged  under  the  social  se- 
curity system,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  other  body,  July 
24  to  August  4,  1961. 
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There  was  a  series  of  hearings,  and 
there  were  individual  State  reports,  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Aging, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  which 
took  place  In  1960  and  1961,  and  up  to 
1962. 

Finally,  there  was  a  report  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  States  In  18  months  of 
experience  with  the  Kerr-Mllls  program 
on  June  15,  1962,  AU  those  hearings  are 
available.  Obviously,  Senators  cannot 
read  all  of  them,  but  certainly  the  physi- 
cal evidence  Itself  Is  formidable,  and  Is 
before  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  subject,  concerning  our 
right  to  attach  a  major  measure  to  an- 
other major  measure,  and  the  considered 
precedents,  let  me  point  out  that  such 
action  has  been  taken  on  many  occasions 
in  connection  with  some  very  significant 
and  important  questions.  For  example. 
In  1937  we  attached  the  Tydlngs  Resale 
I»rice  Maintenan-;e  Act,  which  amended 
the  antitrust  laws,  as  a  Senate  rider  on  a 
House  bill,  a  very  Important  measure  of 
Federal  law. 

In  1925  we  put  a  Senate  rider  creat- 
ing the  Initial  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  on  a  House  bill. 

We  did  the  very  same  thing  with  a 
number  of  civil  rights  amendments.  In- 
cluding   the    continuance    of    the    U.S 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

We  did  the  same  thing  In  1958  with 
a  postal  pay  Increase  bill,  which  was 
placed  as  a  Senate  rider  on  a  House  bill. 
We  did  the  same  thing  In  1933  with 
the  Buy  America  Act,  which  was  placed 
as  a  Senate  rider  on  the  Treasury  E>e- 
partment  appropriation  bill. 

We  did  the  same  thing  In  1912  to  re- 
peal a  reciprocity  act  with  Canada. 

But  what  Is  even  more  pertinent  Is  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  days  sigo,  during  the 
controversy  over  proposed  sugar  legisla- 
tion, no  Senator  protested  or  argued  that 
It  was  improper  to  select  a  bUl  related  to 
honey  bees  and  amend  It  with  a  very 
Important  provision  of  the  whole  sugar 
legislation  program, 

I  therefore  submit,  on  the  basis  of 
longstanding  precedents  which  are  con- 
sidered, that  we  have  previously  attached 
major  legislation  to  House  bills  when  we 
thought  It  was  desirable  to  do  so,  and  we 
shall  do  likewise  In  the  future.  The 
present  situation  certainly  commends  It; 
and  the  only  Senators  who  will  com- 
plain will  be  those  who  are  against  the 
measure. 

So  I  now  make  the  point,  which  I  hope 
to  make  again  before  the  debate  is  con- 
cluded, that  no  one  has  any  idea  that 
the  country  wUl  look  at  the  vote  as  other 
than  a  vote  on  the  merits.  The  vote  will 
be  sudden  death  or  it  will  be  life  for  the 
measure  which  promises  some  health 
care  for  our  aging  citizens.  No  vote  can 
be  disguised  in  this  regard  upon  pro- 
cedural or  technical  grounds,  whether 
it  be  with  relation  to  hearings  or  with 
relation  to  attaching  a  major  measure 
as  an  amendment  to  a  House  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER,    While  the  example  I 
am  about  to  cite  may  not  be  on  all  fours, 
is  It  not  also  correct  that  in  1957  the 


Senate  considered  and  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  without  referring  the 
measure  to  a  committee? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct;  and  that  fact  should  be  a  part 
of  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThetUne 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29.  at  the  time  the  Anderson-Javlts 
amendment  was  Introduced,  I  spoke 
briefly,  giving  my  reasons  for  supporting 
and  cosponsoring  the  health  Insurance 
plan  which  the  amendment  provides. 

Since  that  time  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  spoken  for  the  amendment 
and  against  the  amendment,  and  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  de- 
veloped ably. 

In  the  short  time  that  Is  available 
to  me  today.  I  do  not  Intend  to  repeat 
the  great  volume  of  necessary  statistical 
information  which  has  been  adduced  In  a 
comprehensive  fashion  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  JavitsI, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  others  who  support  the 
amendment,  as  well  as  by  those  who  op- 
pose our  amendment.  But  this  Infor- 
mation has  developed  facts  about  the 
status  of  medical  care  for  those  over  65 
years  of  age  which  we  in  the  Congress 
must  recognize. 

First,  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  over  65  years  of  sige 
who,  because  of  their  financial  circum- 
stances, cannot  secure  the  extent  of  hos- 
pital and  other  medical  care  which  Is 
available  to  those  more  fortunate.  To- 
day, there  are  17.5  million  people  over 
65  years  of  age;  by  1970,  there  wlU  be 
20  million;  and  by  1980,  26  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  1  out  of  6  of  this  group 
will  be  hospitalized  every  year,  and  9  out 
of  10  during  their  lifetime.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  these  persons  have  a  cash  Income 
of  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  These  fig- 
ures prove  the  truth  that  there  are  mil- 
lions among  those  now  over  65  years  of 
age,  and  millions  who  will  reach  65  in 
the  years  to  come,  who  will  not  be  able  to 
bear  the  immense  expenses  of  hospitali- 
zation. 

The  second  fact  developed  In  this  de- 
bate Is  that  there  Is  no  method,  other 
than  social  security  insurance,  which  can 
provide,  even  on  a  minimum  basis,  for 
the  hospital  expenses  that  millions  of 
persons  over  65  years  of  age  must  bear. 

Many  in  the  medical  profession  oppose 
this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  with  sincerity. 
But  humane  and  noble  as  their  efforts 
have  been  to  provide  care  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay,  it  Is,  of  course,  clear 
that  the  medical  profession  cannot  pay 
the  hospital  costs  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. 


Private  insurance  plans  have  done 
much  to  provide  protection  for  older 
persons.  But  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  pointed  out 
yesterday,  private  health  Insurance  for 
the  aged  generally  requires  higher  pre- 
miums and  restricted  benefits  for  aged 
persons,  and  places  higher  costs  upon 
Insurance  companies.  He  pointed  out 
that  In  recent  years  Blue  Cross  has  been 
paying  out  $375  million  In  benefits  a  year 
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for  the  elderly,  while  collecting  only  $200 
million  from  them.  And  many  private 
insurance  policies  can  be  canceled  by 
the  company,  leaving  older  persons  un- 
insured, and  without  hope  for  the  future. 

The  third  fact  which  I  think  is  clear,  is 
that  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  a  com- 
prehensive system  providing  adequate 
medical  care  financed  by  general  reve- 
nues. 

In  1960,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  introduced  such  a  bill. 
which  I  cosponsored  with  others  to  be 
financed  from  general  revenues  and  de- 
signed to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  insurance 
companies.  We  offered  it  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Kennedy -Anderson  social  se- 
curity bill,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  67  to  28.  As  far  as  I 
know  we  had  little  support  from  the 
medical  profession,  even  though  the  bill 
was  of  a  voluntary  nature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
continue  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  2  weeks  two  medical  care  plans,  to 
be  financed  by  general  tax  revenues,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate — and  have 
been  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  1954  President  Eisenhower  sub- 
mitted a  bill  to  the  Congress  providing 
for  a  program  of  limited  Federal  rein- 
surance of  private  health  plans.  I  was 
a  member  erf  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at  the  time, 
and  while  it  seemed  to  some  of  us  that 
the  Eisenhower  plan  had  large  possibil- 
ities, it  did  not  have  the  support  of 
either  the  insurance  conapames  or  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  never  called 
up  in  the  Senate  for  a  vote,  and  in  the 
House  it  was  recommitted  on  July  13. 
1954.  by  a  vote  of  238  to  134. 

These  efforts,  all  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Congress,  the  medical  profession,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  general  public 
will  not  support  medical  care  bills  which 
would  require  the  annual  appropriation 
of  sums  reaching  mto  billions  of  dt^lars. 
And  yet,  without  such  appropriations, 
there  is  no  legislative  method  of  provid- 
ing even  minimum  care  throtigh  a  non- 
social- security  approach. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
provides  such  care.  It  is  financed  out  of 
general  revenues:  it  provides  for  Federal 
gi-ants  to  the  States,  to  be  supplemented 
by  State  funds,  to  be  used  for  the  medi- 
cal care  of  individuals  65  years  ot  age  or 
over.  It  does,  in  theory  at  least,  pro- 
vide complete  health  services  for  its  ben- 
eficiaries, including  the  payment  of  ini- 
tial costs,  doctors'  fees,  and  medicine  and 
drugs.  It  has  value,  which  I  do  not  dero- 
gate. But  it  also  has  its  limitations. 
Poor  States  are  unable  to  provide  the 
f  imds  needed,,  even  if  they  are  willing  to 
do  so.  In  practice,  the  States  have  pro- 
vided a  means  test;  consequently,  its  as- 
sistance is  available  only  to  persons  in 
the  lowest  income  scale,  and  in  fact  to 
those  who  are  classified  as  indigents. 
The  medical  profession  and  many  others 
applaud  tills  limiting  provision,  but  it  is 


a  fact  that  the  increasing  cost  of  hos- 
pital care  can  be  as  catastrophic  for 
those  who  do  not  meet  the  means  test. 

Funds  to  finance  the  Anderson-Javits 
plan,  which  I  support,  will  be  provided 
by  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  on 
earnings  up  to  $5,200  a  year  of  the  ap- 
praximately  76  million  workers  who  pay 
mto  the  fund,  and  a  like  amount  by  em- 
ployers. The  plan  will  place  no  charge 
upon  general  revenues,  other  than  the 
estimated  $250  million  needed  to  tem- 
ponu-ily  finance  benefits  for  some  2.5 
million  persons  ovor  age  65  not  covered 
by  social  security.  It  will  give  assur- 
ance to  these  workers  that  minimum 
health  care  will  be  available  to  them 
when  they  become  65.  It  will  mean  that 
they  will  not  have  to  find  themselves  sick 
and  broke  before  knowing  whether  help 
will  be  available. 

I  am  aware  of  the  objections  made  to 
the  Anderson-Javits  amendment,  which 
I  cosponsor.  It  has  been  said  that 
workers  and  employers  paying  into  the 
social  seciirity  fund  will  be  required  to 
pay  for  benefits  which  may  accrue  to 
persons  who  are  over  age  65  at  the  time 
the  bill  becomes  effective  January  1, 
1964,  and  who  will  not  have  paid  into 
the  fund  for  health  care.  This  is  cor- 
rect. In  answer.  I  say  thai  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  would  pass  any  meas- 
ure, whether  financed  by  a  social  se- 
curity tax  or  by  general  revenues,  which 
would  leave  out  of  its  coverage  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  have  reached  age  65 
at  the  time  that  the  bill  would  become  ef- 
fective. If  the  Anderson-Javits  amend- 
ment becomes  law.  it  will  provide  bene- 
fits for  those  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  65.  whether  or  not  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  social  security  system. 
But  it  will  also  provide  the  assurance  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  home  care 
for  millions  who  now  and  in  future  years 
will  contribute  to  the  social  security 
fund. 

Tlie  medical  profession  as  a  whole 
makes  the  ciiarge  that  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment,  or  any  bill  based  upoQ 
the  social  security  system,  would  now 
or  liltimately  interfere  with  the  free 
process  of  medical  care,  and  make  of 
them  Federal  doctors.  Our  amendment 
does  not  provide  for  fees  to  doctors.  The 
Kerr -Mills  Act,  which  receives  the  sup- 
port of  the  medical  profession,  provides 
for  payments  to  doctors.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Kerr-MlUs  would  be  more  likely  to 
make  of  them  Federal  doctors  than  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment. 

The  objections  made  to  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  derive  basically  from 
opp<^sition  to  a  medical  care  plan  fi- 
nanc:ed  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem upon  the  gnninds  that  such  a  meas- 
ure is  compulsory  and  socialistic. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
in  tlie  Congress  who  take  this  position. 
But  I  say  that  these  same  arguments 
have  been  and  can  be  applied  to  the  so- 
cial  security  system,  which  has  been  ef- 
fective since  1937.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide cash  benefits  to  persons  reachingr  the 
age  of  retirement,  to  help  them  meet 
their  minimum  needs  for  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  I  consider  health  care  as 
being  nmilarly  a  basic  need.    Who  can 


argue  that  health  care  for  persons  over 
66  who  are  sick,  Injured,  or  desperately  ill 
is  less  important  to  them  than  the  provi- 
sion of  cash  benefits  to  others  for  food, 
clothing,  and  housing? 

It  is  argued  also  that  the  social  secu- 
rity approach  will  enable  the  rich  and 
well-to-do  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  Facts 
have  been  placed  In  the  Record  to  show 
that  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  per- 
sons over  65  have  an  income  exceeding 
$50,000;  96.5  percent  have  incomes  less 
than  $10,000  annually,  and  75  percent  of 
all  persons  over  65  have  a  cash  income 
of  less  than  $2,000  per  year.  The  Ander- 
son-Javits amendment  insures  that  all 
those  who  contribute  to  its  financing 
shall  have  the  same  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  health  care  insurance  benefits, 
as  Is  now  provided  to  those  who  receive 
cash  benefits  under  the  social  security 
system. 

We  can  argue  statistics  at  length.  But 
whatever  may  be  one's  iX)sition  on  this 
amendment,  it  csuinot  be  controverted 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  over  65 
years  of  age  in  this  country,  and  there 
will  be  milhons  of  people  over  65  in  the 
years  to  come,  who  will  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  secure  as  extensive 
hospital  care  as  millions  of  their  more 
fortunate  fellow  citizens. 

I  do  not  need  any  statistics  to  know 
this  is  true.  In  my  experience  as  a  local 
official  in  my  own  State,  in  my  experi- 
ence as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  travel- 
ing throughout  my  State,  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  plight  of  dozens  of  fam- 
ilies that  I  have  known,  I  know  this  to  be 
true.  I  have  been  in  their  homes  and 
have  seen  these  people.  I  have  been  in 
the  hospitals  and  know  that  those  with 
meager  resources  are  often  the  first  to  be 
moved  from  the  hospital  to  their  homes, 
while  those  who  are  able  to  pay  can  re- 
main longer. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  human  problem. 
Can  a  great  country  like  ours — the 
wealtliiest  In  the  world,  the  country  with 
the  greatest  medical  facilities,  the  great- 
est program  of  medical  research,  a  coun- 
try possessing  great  doctors  and  nurses, 
a  country  which  provides  the  most  com- 
plete and  painstaking  care  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pay — can  this  country  delay 
longer  In  taking  steps  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  hospital  care  for  millions  who 
are  unable  to  do  so? 

like  many  others  in  this  body.  I  bave 
been  concerned  about  the  proper  method 
of  providing  this  care.  But  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  win  vote  now  to  as- 
sure at  the  very  least  a  mlnimimi  of  hos- 
pital, nursing,  and  home  care  for  mil- 
lions of  people  over  65  years  of  age  who 
may  be  stricken  by  disease  and  suffering. 
I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Senate 
without  having  voted  for  legislation  to 
provide  assurance  of  some  health  care — 
limited  as  It  may  be — to  these  milhons 
of  people.  I  see  no  way  of  doing  thi.s 
without  the  passage  of  this  MIL 

I  shall  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table.  I  sincerely  hope  the  motion  will 
be  defeated  and  that  the  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  hfs  very 
moving,  cogent,  and  pertinent  irmarks 
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in  relation  to  the  health  care  plan  which 
Is  now  b<  fore  the  Senate.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  frcmi  New  York  on 
his  remarks.  He  has  given  us  a  good 
deal  of  legislative  history  of  the  hear- 
ings and  other  matters  relating  to  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  shall  speak  later 
on  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt tae  Senator  from  Kentucky,  be- 
cause he  had  so  little  time.  However,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota In  commending  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky'  for  his  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject.  Between  how 
many  stools  must  the  aged  fall  before  we 
do  something  about  this  problem? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  wish  to 
commenci  the  Senator  on  his  remarks. 


THE  ADAPTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
AGRIC!ULTURE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  BCONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  a  group  of  eminent  busi- 
nessmen of  America  received  nation- 
wide publicity  by  offering  a  so-called  so- 
lution t()  the  so-called  farm  problem. 
This  groip.  known  as  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  published  a  dol- 
lar-a-co)}y  report  on  national  agricul- 
tural poicy  entitled  "An  Adaptive  Pro- 
fTMB  for  AgricQlture." 

The  committee  claims  its  program 
would  assist  farmers  In  making  adjust- 
ments, ind  says  It  hopes  that  the  pro- 
gram would  result  in  higher  income  for 
farmers. 

I  am  I  if  raid  that  instead  of  this  report 
being  an  adaptive  program  for  agricul- 
ture, it  represents,  more  realistically,  a 
liquidation  program  lor  the  traditional 
family  farm  Independent  agriculture 
which  Is  so  much  a  part  of  the  American 
scene. 

There  are  two  Important  recommenda- 
tions In  the  CED  report.  First,  there  Is 
an  adjustment  phase  involving  pulling 
farmers  off  the  farm  through  improved 
farm  opjx)rtunities  and  pushing  them  off 
the  land  by  drastically  reducing  farm 
prices.  While  this  I."5  going  on  the  Gov- 
ernment would  partially  cushion  the 
shock  of  declining  farm  Income  through 
a  complex  of  payments  to  farmers. 

The  »«ond  phase  of  the  program  is  to 
place  ag.-iculture  on  the  free  market  after 
5  years  ci  this  so-called  adjustment  proc- 
ess and  to  end  sO  price  supports  and  pay- 
ment prj^ams. 

I  have  spoken  in  complimentary  terms 
of  the  Cammittee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. b<!cause  in  the  main  I  have  found 
this  orgamzation  to  be  a  realistic  and 
understanding  organization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  speak  for  3  additional 

minutes .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  In  this 
Instanct?  I  must  say  that  their  program 
represents  a  theory  and  not  reality;  that 
It  represents  a  hope  and  not  a  possfbfMty. 


Mr.  President,  if  the  program  Is 
adopted  it  would  lead  to  economic  disas- 
ter, not  only  for  our  Nation's  farmers  but 
also  for  many  of  those  persons  in  oc- 
cupations related  to  agriculture  and 
citizens  of  our  rural  communities  whose 
livelihood  Is  dependent  on  farm  income. 
The  adjustment  phase  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development  iwogram 
holds  out  increased  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment as  the  solution  to  the  farm 
problem.  The  report  paints  a  rosy  pic- 
ture of  attractive  off-the-farm  jobs  in- 
ducing pe<H>le  to  leave  agriculture  for 
greener  pastures  in  the  cities.  It  pro- 
poses to  move  500,000  people  out  of  agri- 
culture each  year.  In  addition  to  the 
200,000  or  more  already  leaving  agricul- 
ture annually,  into  the  nonfarm  labor 
force  of  o\ir  metropolitan  areas. 

This  would  mean  a  40 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  Jobseekers 
each  year.  The  report,  however,  ex- 
presses confidence  that  the  labor  market 
coald  absorb  aD  of  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  5Vi 
percent  of  the  total  employment  force  ol 
this  country  unemployed.  We  already 
have  almost  5  million  people  in  what  we 
call  the  hard  core  of  imemployment.  We 
also  have  more  than  a  million  people 
coming  into  the  labor  force  each  year, 
and  with  the  population  growth  that 
number  increases  each  year. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  report  of 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment is  that  It  seeks  to  add  another 
500,000  adult  persons — this  is  exclusive 
of  the  children  of  the  families  of  these 
adult  persons — to  the  labor  force  over 
and  beyond  irtiat  is  the  normal  increase 
in  the  labor  force  and  what  might  be  the 
Increase  in  the  unemployment  ranks  due 
to  automation. 

I  am  really  surprised  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  does 
not  propose  a  plan  for  the  employment 
of  these  pec^le,  although  their  plan  pro- 
poses that  they  be  reeducated.  The  re- 
education of  farm  people  is  a  worthy  ob- 
jective if  there  are  jobs  for  them  to 
obtain. 

Furthermore,  the  CED  rep<M^  does  not 
take  into  consideration  some  of  the  wel- 
fare problems  which  win  fall  upon  mu- 
nicipalities and  county  and  State  gov- 
ernments through  so  tremendous  a  shift 
of  population  into  already  overcrowded 
metrop<rfitan  areas  of  underemployment. 
The  report  also  suggests  that  farm 
prices  should  be  cut  to  free  market  levels 
to  start  the  adjtistment  process  and  to 
get  farmers  off  the  farms.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  not  economics;  I  submit  it 
is  rather  cruel  treatment  of  good,  siA- 
stantial  citizens.  The  report  contains 
many  fallacies,  both  in  the  5-year  ad- 
justm«it  program  and  in  the  commit- 
tee's conclusion  that  after  5  years  the 
reduced  nimiber  of  farmers  would  pros- 
per in  a  free  market.  "Hie  adjustment 
measures  which  the  committee  describes 
as  preventing  sharp  declines  in  farm 
income  would  in  fact  cut  net  farm  in- 
come by  from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  in 
the  first  year,  and  the  income  payments 
provided  for  would  be  further  cut  20 


percent  each  year  whether  the  farm 
income  was  replaced  by  off-farm  jobs 
or  not. 

In  all  likelihood  these  nonfarm  Jobs 
would  uot  materialize,  as  the  report  so 
(^timistically  suggests,  and  each  year 
would  see  a  further  drastic  decline  in 
farm  income. 

But  most  importantly,  even  if  these 
adjustments  could  be  made,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  & 
years  farmers  would  be  in  any  better 
position  to  compete  on  a  free  market 
than  they  are  now  or  were  in  the  past. 
If  farmers  were  cut  off  from  Govern- 
ment programs  to  augment  their  bar- 
gaining power,  they  still  would  be  deal- 
ing with  large  corporate  businesses  with 
near -monopoly  control  over  markets  in 
which  farmers  seU  their  products  and 
buy  supplies — a  situation  in  which  even 
the  most  efficient  family  farm  could  not 
survive.  Farmers  would  be  in  a  position 
where  they  could  be  exploited  on  both 
sides  and  the  independent  farmer  as  we 
know  him  today  would  soon  disappear 
from  the  scene. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  16  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  the  CED  report^  and  also  an 
article  entitled  "Plan  Seeks  Mass  Shift 
Off  Farms. "  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  article  and  editorial  be  prixtted  in 
the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  RaconD  the  tran- 
script of  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association  radio  broadcast  for 
July  13,  and  an  article  entitled  "Farm 
Policy— Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?" 
written  by  Roscoe  Dnunmond,  both  of 
which  deal  with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
editorial,  and  transcript  of  broadcast 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jnly  16,  IflOJ 

Plan   Seeks   Mass   Shut    Off   Parks — Eto- 

NOMic  Group  Ai.so  Wot7u>  E*n»  Price  Srr^ 

FOKIS 

(By  Junus  Duscha) 

Tiie  Committee  for  Economic  De\'«lo^iient 
declared  yesterday  that  one-third  ot  the  Na- 
tions farmers  should  abftiMK>a  agricultHre 
during  the  next  5  ycar&. 

Tlie  CBD  said  that  soch  a  mass  Bsovement 
oC  a  BilUk>n  farmers  into  other  occupa- 
tions Is  needed  If  surplus  sgricultural  jko- 
ductlon  Is  to  be  redtjced. 

In  a  major  policy  statement  on  agriculture 
the  CKD,  which  Is  made  up  largely  of  bust- 
nessmim.  also  mgcd  the  eUmlnaticHi  ot  Fed- 
eral farm  price  guarantees  in  the  next  5 
years. 

By  endiiv  tbeae  snfeskttes.  the  CKD  saki, 
Agriculture  Dep«krtmakt  approivlatkiDS  cooid 
be  cut  in  half  from  the  pres«it  annual  leTri 
of  more  than  «e  bUUon  to  %3  bUnoD  a  yesff. 

RKJECTS   FREEMAN    APPROACH 

In  formulating  its  progrua  to  solve  the 
fani  problem  the  CED  emphatically  rejected 
the  approach  bein^  followed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Freeman  has  proposed  rigid  coatrota  to 
cut  back  surplus  production  of  ntajor  crops 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton.  anA  peanuts. 
There  already  are  stringent  tobacco  controls. 

The  CXD  noted  that  it  U  uncertain 
whether  a  strict  control  program  "cotnd  be 
effective  wlthoot  policing  nseasures  tliat 
irooM  be  intoiermMe  im 
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Such  a  program,  the  CED  added,  "would 
change  the  form  of  the  burden  on  the  non- 
fartn  community  from  high  taxes  to  high 
prices. 

"It  would  change  the  evidence  of  waste," 
the  statement  continued,  "from  movmtlng 
stocks  of  Bxirplus  products  to  Idle  land,  labor, 
and  capital,  withheld  from  farm  use  and 
not  channeled  to  other  uses." 

ECHOES   BENSON 

The  CED  program  is  similar  to  proposals 
advocated  by  Ezra  Taft  Benson  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Congress  has  continually  rejected  pro- 
posals for  tough  controls  on  the  one  hand 
and  for  the  eventual  removal  of  Oovern- 
ment  farm  price  supprts  on  the  other  hand. 

Jxist  last  month  the  House  turned  down 
the  administration's  farm  program,  which 
would  have  set  up  a  stringent  control  pro- 
gram to  reduce  the  production  of  corn  and 
wheat. 

The  resvilt  of  present  legislation,  which 
has  provided  for  generally  high  guaranteed 
prices  for  farmers  and  acreage  restrictions 
that  can  easily  be  circumvented,  has  been 
larger  surpliisee  and  higher  Government 
ecets. 

The  CED  stated  that  Federal  expenditures 
for  supporting  farm  prices  increased  from 
less  than  $1  billion  a  year  in  1952  to  an 
estimated  15  billion  this  year. 

But,  the  CED  added,  the  Federal  spending 
has  done  little  to  help  the  small  farmers 
who  are  In  need  or  to  give  all  of  agriculture 
a  greater  share  of  national  Income. 

By  encouraging  the  migration  of  farmers, 
the  CED  said,  the  Government  would  make 
It  possible  for  those  persons  remaining  in 
agriculture  to  get  a  larger  share  of  total 
farm  Income. 

In  discussing  Its  migration  proposals  the 
CED  noted  that  "the  "price*  of  agricultural 
adjustment  is  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
rate  of  employment  and  of  economic 
growth." 

In  the  past  migration  from  farms  has 
been  high  when  business  has  been  good 
and  Jobs  have  been  plentiful  in  the  cities 
and  towns  where  the  farmers  find  new  Jobs. 

During  the  1950"s,  for  example,  the  net 
migration  from  farms,  including  women  and 
children  as  well  as  fanners  themselves, 
totaled  nearly  2  million  in  the  prosperous 
year  ending  in  April  1952,  but  only  25,000 
in  the  recession  year  ending  In  April  1954. 

From  1949  to  1981  the  number  of  farmers 
decreased  from  8  million  to  less  than  5.5 
million. 

To  spur  the  migration  of  farmers  at  nearly 
twice  the  rate  of  the  last  decade  the  CED 
\irged  the  Government  to  retrain  more 
farmers  and  to  help  pay  their  expenses  in 
moving  to  cities  and  towns. 

The  CED  also  said  that  vocational  train- 
in  programs  in  high  schools  in  rural  areas 
should  be  changed  from  their  present  em- 
phasis on  farming  to  stress  skills  needed  by 
expanding    industries. 

"We  have  an  opportunity."  the  CED  said, 
"to  secxire  long-lasting  relief  from  the  over- 
bwden  of  people  pressing  upon  farm  income 
by  getting  a  large  number  of  people  out 
of  agriculture  before  they  are  committed  to 
It  as  a  career." 

The  CED  report  was  prepared  by  an  agrl- 
cultiiral  subcommittee  headed  by  W.  Harold 
Brenton.  a  Des  Moines  businessman.  Two 
of  the  Nation's  leading  agricultural  econo- 
mists. Dale  E.  Hathaway  of  Michigan  State 
University  and  Theodore  W.  Schultz  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  advised  the  CED  in 
the  preparation  of  the  report. 

Farm  Polict — Whese  Do  We  Go  Fkom  Hese? 
(By  Roecoe  Dnunmond) 
Now  that  Congress  has  rejected  Secretary 
OrvlUe  Freeman's  farm  program,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  will  go  back  to  laws  which 


have  failed  or  ahead  to  a  fresh  approach 
which  will  lead  agriculture  out  of  the  oxjrgen 
tent  of  Government  subsidy  and  enable  it  to 
stand  on  its  on  feet. 

Two  things  are  evident: 

The  congressional  farm  bloc  Is  not  going 
to  dictate  farm  policy.  The  city  voter — the 
consumer — Is  going  to  be  heard,  will  exert  at 
least  n  veto.  This  means  that  any  new  farm 
program  must  reflect  a  consensus  of  the 
whole  country. 

Congress  does  not  seem  disposed  to  look  to 
the  present  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  guidance  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  constructive  proposals  to  res- 
cue the  Nation — and  the  farmers — from  the 
agricultural  program  which  has  been  send- 
ing up  prices,  sending  up  taxes,  producing 
crop  surpluses  costing  a  million  dollars  a 
day  Just  for  storage  and  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  growing  gap  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  earnings. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  getting  a  consensus 
on  some  good  alternative  to  past  failures? 

I  think  there  is.  The  evidence  of  such  a 
consensus  is  coming  into  view. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  and  significant 
meeting  of  minds  on  farm  policy  by  a  civic- 
minded  body  of  American  biuinessmen  and 
a  large  and  Influential  body  of  American 
farmers. 

This  is  agreement,  indeed,  when  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  are  sepa- 
rately advocating  the  same  basic  approach  to 
helping  Government  get  out  of  farming  and 
the  farmer  get  out  of  Government. 

This  is  the  kind  of  consensus  we  need  if 
we  are  to  make  agriculture  a  healthy,  self- 
supporting  part  of  our  total  economy. 

The  CED  has  Just  produced  Its  own  pro- 
posals for  what  it  calls  an  adaptive  program 
for  agriculture.  It  seeks  the  same  ends  as 
does  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Both  oppose  Secretary  Freeman's  plans  to 
put  Government  more  deeply  Into  agricul- 
ture. Both  aim  at  the  common  goals  of  (1) 
improving  the  profits  of  agriculture,  (2)  re- 
ducing Government  controls  over  the  farm- 
er, and  (3)  establishing  free  markets  for 
farm  products. 

Those  two  organizations,  the  CED  and  the 
Farm  Bureau,  propose  differing  but  comple- 
mentu-y  approaches  to  the  same  end. 

They  both  recognize  that  the  overriding 
need  is  to  reduce  the  resources  now  being 
overapplled  to  agriculture.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau would  seek  to  take  more  cropland  out 
of  farming.  The  CED  would  seek  to  take 
more  farmers  out  of  farming. 

What  the  CED  has  in  mind  is  a  reduction 
of  the  farm  labor  force  by  approximately 
one-third  in  a  period  of  not  more  than  5 
years.  One  of  its  principal  methods  of  do- 
ing this  would  be  a  new  Government-sup- 
ported educational  and  retraining  program 
for  fiirmlng  communities  where,  its  report 
shows.  40  percent  of  the  population  today  is 
below  the  age  of  20.  Here  Is  the  key  to  agri- 
cultural adjustment  by  helping  young  peo- 
ple leave  an  overpopulated  agriculture  be- 
fore they  are  committed  to  it  as  a  career. 

The  need  Is  to  reduce  steadily  and  rapidly 
the  resources,  principally  labor  and  plant, 
now  going  Into  agrlcultxire.  The  CED  Is 
convinced  that  this  can  be  done  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  few  years  and  that  the  end  result 
will  make  farming  profitable  without  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  cut  the  present  swollen 
agricultvu-al  budget  by  $3  billion  a  year. 

New  farm  legislation  is  certainly  going  to 
be  needed.  Nothing  could  be  more  useful 
than  to  have  the  CED  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
Join  forces  and  present  a  conunon  program. 
Congress  should  welcome  it. 


Adapttve  Agkictjltuek 
The  Committee  on  Kconomic  Development 
has  brought  out  an  "Adaptive  Program  for 
Agricxilture,"  the  chief  virtue  of  which  is  in 


Its  proposals  for  helping  excess  farm  labor 
get  into  nonfarm  Jobs  by  maintaining  high 
levels  of  industrial  activity  and  by  better 
training  and   education    in   rural   areas. 

There  will  be  much  disagreement  over  the 
CED  plan  to  cut  farm  labor  by  one-third 
over  a  5-year  period  during  which  adjust- 
ment price  supports  and  land  diversion  pay- 
ments would  be  made  at  a  diminishing  rate 
so  that.  In  the  end.  the  market  would  call 
forth  the  appropriate  amount  of  capital, 
labor,  and  land  input,  without  further  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

That  the  CED's  5-year  plan  would  end 
with  a  free-market  agriculture  having  a 
satisfactory  per  capita  Income  Is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  D.  E.  Hathaway,  one  of  the  ad- 
visers to  the  CED  farm  subcommittee,  has 
estimated,  in  another  context,  that  a  return 
to  free  markets  without  controls  or  price 
supports  would  cut  farm  income  by  per- 
haps a  third  or  more.  This  view  is  widely 
shared.  That  would  leave  per  capita  farm 
income  of  a  much  smaller  agriculture,  at 
the  end.  at  the  unsatisfactory  level  where  it 
is  now. 

The  CED's  plan  would  cut  the  farm  labor 
force  from  5.5  to  3.5  million — at  about 
400.000  to  500.000  a  year.  It  finds  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  emigration  from  farming  too 
slow.  But  the  labor  force  in  agriculture 
has  dropped  by  40  percent  since  1940.  In 
1910,  31  percent  of  the  working  population 
of  this  country  was  engaged  In  farming.  By 
1950  it  had  dropped  to  11.6  percent.  In  the 
sixties,  the  decline  in  total  farm  popula- 
tion has  averaged  900,000  a  year.  It  may 
be  doubted  that  our  economy  can  be  made 
to  adjust  without  serious  social  and  political 
consequences  to  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of 
change. 

The  basic  theory  of  the  CED  is  that  low 
farm  prices  will  cut  the  input  of  land  and 
labor  resources  in  agriculture  and  that  non- 
farm  occupations  can  absorb  the  farm  labor 
sxu'plus  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  emi- 
gration.    Both  premises  are  to  be  doubted. 

C.  E.  Bishop  has  pointed  out  in  "Labor 
Mobility  and  Population  in  Agriculture"  that 
"farm  product  prices  would  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  rate  of  migration."  He 
finds  some  evidence  that  emigration  rises 
when  income  per  farmworker  increases  in 
relation  to  Income  of  factory  workers.  He 
thinks  "more  farm  people  are  ready  to  trans- 
fer from  farm  to  nonfarm  Jobs  at  prevailing 
rates  of  return  than  Jobs  are  available."  The 
CED  thinks  price  supports  have  "deterred 
the  movement  of  resources  out  of  agricul- 
ture," but  Bishop  thinks  that  "on  balance, 
the  effect  may  have  been  to  increase  migra- 
tion through  providing  farm  people  with  the 
capital  needed  to  transfer  to  nonfarm  areas." 
Farm  migration,  he  i>oints  out,  has  been  the 
greatest  from  areas  receiving  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  Income  from  price  supported  com- 
modities. Nor  is  it  clear  that  low  prices 
cause  acreage  reduction  and  reduced  pro- 
duction as  the  CED  seems  to  think.  Mr. 
Hathaway  has  pointed  out  elsewhere  that 
the  farmer  "having  made  the  Initial  com- 
mitment of  his  labor  and  capital  to  agricul- 
ture •  •  •  finds  the  best  way  in  which  he 
can  individually  maximize  his  income  is  to 
increase  output  even  further  than  his  present 
level  of  excessive  production." 

Whether  lower  prices  will  or  will  not  cut 
the  farm  plant  and  labor  force,  can  Jobs  be 
found  in  nonfarm  work  for  more  ex-farm 
labor?  The  CED  thinks  so.  But  Varden 
Puller  of  the  University  of  California,  who 
has  contributed  to  a  recent  analysis  made 
at  Iowa  State,  thinks  "the  prospective  eco- 
nomic environment  of  the  sixties  will  be  less 
favorable  to  continued  large  scale  off-farm 
migration."  In  the  abeence  of  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  economy's  growth  rate  there  is 
good  cause  to  agree  with  Varden.  The  econ- 
omy has  not  been  able  to  absorb  natural 
increases   to   labor  force.     The   CED  report 
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estimates  that  its  pUn  would  cause  the  labor 
force,  which  it  says  Is  now  growing  1  >4  mil- 
lion a  year,  to  grow  1?4  million  a  year  or  at 
a  rate  of  40  percent  greater.  (The  economy 
has  not  beei  able  to  absorb  at  the  IV*  mll- 
llon  rate  anl  for  nearly  a  year  only  600,000 
of  the  statlsUcally  expected  IVi  mllUon  have 
been  added  to  the  labor  market.)  The  CED 
takes  no  aaount.  moreover,  oX  the  effect  of 
a  contractSil  agriculture  on  the  6  million 
engaged  in  the  farm  supply  business  or  the 
10  mllUon  ingaged  in  processing,  shipping, 
and  distrit>uting  farm  products.  There 
would  be  an  emigration  out  of  these  occupa- 
tions, too.  In  dealing  with  the  farm  prob- 
lem, we  deiJ  not  just  with  the  5.5  million 
farm  producers  but  with  all  those  in  related 
enterprise  f  nd  witli  the  45  to  50  million 
rural,  nonfarm  people  in  towns  and  villages 
across  the  land.  The  serious  dislocation  of 
this  natioiisl  rural  community,  brought 
about  by  a  drastic  contraction  of  agricxilture, 
moreover,  could  so  greatly  diminish  buying 
power  in  rural  America  that  nonfarm  in- 
dustry wou.d  be  affected  and  its  ability  to 
absorb  former  farmers  further  diminished. 
The  outloo*  for  more  rapid  emigration  from 
agriculture  and  for  its  easy  absorption  In 
nonfarm  Industry  la  not  good. 

The  CED  rejects  out  of  hand  the  possi- 
bility of  solving  tJie  farm  problem  by  "a 
stringent,  leak-proof  control  of  production, 
BO  that  fanners  wilt  get  higher  prices  for  a 
smaller  vol  jme  of  sales."  It  thinks  it  "un- 
certain" that  thU  could  be  effective  "with- 
out policing  measures  that  would  be  intoler- 
able in  An-.erlca.~  And  yet,  such  stringent 
controls  are  in  effect  on  rice,  peanuts,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  and  have  not  produced 
'IntolerabU'"  policing  measures.  This  is  es- 
sentially tae  program  the  administration 
urged  Congress  to  enact  for  other  crops. 

For  all  tlie  difllctilties  of  production  con- 
trol, and  tney  certainly  are  numerous  and 
formidable,  they  hold  out  a  larger  hope  for 
a  prospero\is  rural  America  than  the  CED's 
proposals  for  returning,  after  an  interval,  to 
the  free  play  of  the  market.  There  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  that  low  farm  prices,  if 
the  counUy  would  tolerate  the  hardships 
they  wouie.  Induce,  would  produce  the  di- 
minished 1  ivestment  of  labor  and  land  and 
capital  resc'Urces  needed  to  achieve  balanced 
agricultural  production.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  nonfarm  economy 
can  absorb  the  millions  ot  persons  that 
would  be  f  dded  to  the  labor  force  by  more 
rapidly  contracting  agriculture,  by  curtail- 
ing the  wcrk  force  engaged  in  farm  supply 
and  marketing  and  by  diminishing  Job  op- 
portunities throughout  nonfarm  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

The  rate  of  emigration  from  agriculture 
will  take  ciire  of  itaelf  if  a  healthy,  growing, 
and  expanding  national  economy,  in  urban 
and  in  ru:-al  areas  as  well,  provides  ade- 
quately remunerative  nonfarm  Jobs  for  a 
well-educated  and  sufficiently  trained  rural 
population  The  coercion  of  farm  prices  at 
poverty  le>els  will  not  be  needed  to  force 
the  efllcien-;  use  of  manpower. 


Do  you  farm  people  agree  with  that? 

Recommendation  No.  2  from  the  corpora- 
tion execuUves  U  to  get  rid  of  2  million 
farmers.  Take  'em  off  the  land  because  we 
don't  need  them.  What  the  country  needs 
are  more  farm  machines  and  fewer  farm  peo- 
ple, the  executives  claim. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  they  would  like 
to  have  a  Government  program  to  reeducate 
the  ex-farmer«  for  city  Jobs,  but  nowhere  did 
we  see  a  solution  for  the  unemployment  that 
cities  now  have.  So  we  wonder  where  in  the 
cities  would  ex-fanners  find  Jobs. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  because  an 
ex-farmer,  young  or  old,  would  have  to  be  a 
craftsman  in  one  certain  specialty  to  hope  to 
gain  a  decent  Job  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

In  addition  to  lowerliig  farm  prices  and 
getting  rid  of  2  million  farmers,  the  CED 
wanu  to  eliminate  Federal  farm  programs 
within  5  years.  That's  what  it  calls  the  pe- 
riod of  adjustment — 5  years — long  enough 
to  get  farmers  back  to  the  old  free  market 
era.  During  that  period  it  would  develop  a 
long-range  soil  bank  and  farmers  in  certain 
are«s  would  be  told  to  get  their  land  out 
of  crops  and  into  grass.  During  these  5 
years  of  price  and  incocne  decline  the  CED 
would  have  the  Government  give  farmers 
sooM  compensatory  payments,  but  after  that 
all  fanners  wo\ikl  be  back  in  the  good  old 
days. 

In  a  nutshell,  and  a  small  one  at  that, 
that's  what  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment wants  for  farmers.  On  the  CED's 
Research  and  Policy  Committee,  which  drew 
up  this  corporation  farm  plan,  are  men  at 
the  very  top  levels  of  such  corporations  as 
Ford  Motor,  Standard  Oil.  Hormel  packing. 
Sears.  Roebuck,  John  Hancock  Insurance. 
Eastman  Kodak.  Merck  &  Co.  drug  makers. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  King 
Ranch.  Inc.  Texas  and  South  America.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  American  Can.  Crown  Zellerbach 
paper,  and  so  on. 

All  the  things  that  the  corporations  think 
farmers  ought  not  to  get  fills  an  80-page, 
dollar-a-copy  printed  report.  So  perhaps  it 
would  be  only  fair  for  farmers  to  try  to 
scrounge  up  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  make  a  report  on  what  they'd  recommend 
for  corjMjratlons.  Things,  perhaps,  like  do- 
ing away  with  subsidies  to  big  business,  cut- 
ting tractor  prices  by  a  third,  lowering  in- 
terest rates  one-half,  unlocking  interlocking 
boards  of  directors,  putting  business  on  the 
free  market  so  it  could  be  competitive  at 
home  and  around  the  world.  In  other  words, 
if  corporation  chiefs  claim  to  know  what's 
best  of  farmers,  we're  sure  farmers  have  some 
appropriate  suggestions  as  to  what  would  be 
good  for  corporations.     What  do  you  think? 


GTA  Dad.t  Radio  Roundtjp,  Jui.t  13.  1962 
An  imposing  group  of  high-level  corpora- 
tion executives  hate  got  things  aU  figured 
out  for  fa:-mers.  These  big  business  presi- 
denu  and  chairmen  belong  to  the  conserva- 
tive Comnilttee  for  Economic  Development 
which  clabns  It  is  nonprofit.  nonpollUcal  for 
research  and  education  only.  But  if  farmers 
have  any  doubts  about  what  would  happen 
to  them  with  these  corporation  men  calling 
the  farm  tune,  we'll  pass  on  to  you  some  of 
their  recocamendations. 

The  first  thing  they  recommend  is  the  Im- 
mediate rtductiou  of  prices  for  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  iuid  feed  grains.  The  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  sa3rs  farmers  are 
being  misled  by  high  price  supports,  and  they 
ought  to  get  used  «o  the  idea  of  much  lower 
farm  prices. 


JIM  CROW  CRAFT  UNIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19.  1962.  the  Philadelphia  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "World  Sur- 
vival TTireatened  by  Jim  Crow  Craft 
Unions."  The  article  was  written  by 
George  D.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  points  out  unanswerably 
the  difficulty  which  Negro  citizens  are 
having  in  obtaining  employment 
through  unions  which  are  segregated. 
Restates: 

In  Philadelphia  alone,  Negroes  accounted 
for  52  percent  of  all  unemployment,  although 
they  make  up  but  13  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

He  attributes  this  situation  in  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  many  Negroes  are 
not  permitted  to  join  labor  unions. 

Earber  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  make  racial  discrimination 
by  labor  unions  an  unfair  labor  practice. 


The  information  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle provides  strong  arguments  for  action 
on  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Johnsons  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WoBLO   Survival  Thbbatknid  bt  Jim  Ceow 

Caarr  UNioire 

( By  George  D.  Johnson) 

In  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the  U.8. 
Department  erf  Labor.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  5  million  more  skilled  craftsmen  wiU  be 
needed  by  1970.  This  estimate  has  been 
projected  to  cover  an  expanding  economy  as 
well  as  replacements  for  ttoose  workers  who 
may  retire  or  die.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  a 
projection,  apprenticeship  training  programs 
continue  to  lag.  The  bulk  of  our  country's 
registered  apprenticeship  programs — some 
7.800  In  all — are  run  by  Joint  union-em- 
ployer committees  which  the  unions  domi- 
nate. Unfortunately  for  the  country  and 
parUculariy  the  Negro,  the  old  diehard 
union  leaders  control  the  craft  unions  with 
iron  fists.  They  still  cling  to  old  philoso- 
phies cA  the  medieval  guilds.  Then,  as  to- 
day, skilled  crafts  were  kept  within  the 
family  circle.  Outside  apprentices  need 
sponsors.  Since  there  are  virtually  no  Ne- 
groes in  most  skilled  craft  unions,  there  are 
no  sponsors  for  Negro  applicants. 

This  union-made  apartheidlsm  poses  a 
horrifying  problem  for  the  Negro,  barred 
from  virtually  all  but  the  unskilled  indus- 
trial Jobs.  He  is  the  first  to  be  laid  off  when 
business  Is  slow  or  machines  replace  men. 
Automation  is  today  wiping  out  some  35.000 
unsklUed  or  semiskilled  Jobs  per  week — al- 
most 2  mUllon  per  year.  Moreover,  barred 
from  training,  the  Negro  cant  move  Into  the 
new  Jobs  that  automation  creates.  Unem- 
ployment figures  reveal  his  plight.  In  the 
great  northern  Industrial  centers,  one  of 
every  three  Negro  wage  earners  was  idle 
sometime  during  1961.  His  rate  of  Jobless- 
ness was  2>4  times  that  of  the  whites.  In 
Detroit,  for  instance.  Negroes  accounted  fOT 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  unemployed,  al- 
though they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  wage 
earners.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  Negroes  ac- 
counted for  52  percent  of  all  unemployment. 
although  they  make  up  but  13  percent  of  the 
work  force. 

In  order  for  the  Negro  to  literally  over- 
come his  plight,  he  must  be  given  a  better 
deal  from  the  large  craft  unions.  The  Na- 
tional Government,  who  is  the  biggest  single 
work  contractor,  has  recently  made  some 
pretext  at  recognizing  their  problems.  The 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Job  Oppor- 
tunities has  been  attempting  to  recruit 
qualified  Negroes  with  labor  backgrounds  to 
serve  as  Job  apprenUceship  representatives, 
the  promise  being  that  Negro  representatives 
would  work  with  unions  and  Industries  doing 
business  with  the  Government,  to  see  that 
Job  apprenticeship  training  programs  are 
made  available  to  all  workers. 

However,  with  so  few  Negroes  ever  having 
the  opportunities  to  become  closely  associa- 
ted with  apprenticeship  training  programs, 
the  US.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been 
ruling  "A  lack  of  qualifications'  as  reason 
for  the  ineligibility  of  those  Negroes  who  m.iy 

apply-  ^      , , 

But  this  is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved, 
and  it  must  be  solved  by  those  responsible 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  leaders  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial unions  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  As  they  have  demonstrated  In 
the  past,  they  must  seize  the  initiative;  they 
must  pressure  their  brother  craft  unions  into 
recognizing  the  sign  of  the  times.  The  need 
for  world  survival  takes  precedence  otw  a 
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guild  Burvlval.  The  insurance  of  both  can 
only  be  paid  In  premiums  of  responsibility 
to  equal  Justice. 


SPINGARN  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  DR. 
ROBERT  C.  WEAVER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Spingam  Medal,  awarded  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  in  recognition  of 
"the  highest  or  noblest  achievement  by 
an  American  Negro  in  the  preceding  year 
or  years,"  has  been  presented  to  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Adininistrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
The  NAACP  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
judicious  selection  of  Dr.  Weaver  as  the 
47th  recipient  of  this  distinguished 
award. 

Dr.  Weaver,  in  an  excellent  acceptance 
speech,  told  his  audience  of  Negro  lead- 
ers that  not  only  must  they  continue 
their  vigorous  work  to  provide  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans but  also  they  and  all  members  of 
the  Negro  commvmlty  must  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  and  utilize  the  opportimities 
which  are  being  opened  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Weaver's  address  be  printed 
at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administra- 
tor. Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agenct, 
AmfUAL  Convention.  National  Associa- 
tion FOR  THE  Advancement  of  Colorid 
People,  Municipal  AuorroRroM,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Jult  8. 1962 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  Join  the  46  Ameri- 
cans who  has  preceded  me  as  recipients  of 
the  Splngarn  Medal.  Like  most  of  them,  I 
accept  this  distinction  with  humility,  realiz- 
ing that  no  individual  alone  achieves  any- 
thing. 

The  medal  that  I  accept  today  should  be 
dissected  into  many  parts.  One  of  the  larg- 
est of  these  should  go  to  my  parents  who 
established  high  standards  and  even  higher 
goals  for  their  two  sons.  They  also  never 
accepted  for  themselves  or  their  children 
the  psychological  limitations  of  a  color-caste 
system.  The  other  major  segment  Is  deserved 
by  my  wife,  who.  during  the  27  years  of  oxu- 
marriage,  has  blended — and  at  times  sub- 
ordinated— her  own  successful  career  to 
mine.  She  has  also  provided  a  constant  at- 
mosphere of  intellectual  stimulation — and 
affectionate  criticism — while  maintaining  a 
home  in  which  I  have  found  love  and  com- 
panionship. Then,  too,  there  are  my 
friends — among  whom  I  count  Roy  Wllklns — 
who  have  given  sound  advice,  high  precepts 
of  service,  and  stimulating  social  contacts. 
Or  behalf  of  all  of  these  I  thank  you  for  this 
recognition. 

After  48  years  one  may  pause  to  question  if 
an  award  such  as  this  has  significance  to- 
day. The  answer  is  found  in  the  social  sys- 
tem in  which  we  live. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  existence  of  merit 
and  achievement  among  American  Negroes 
is  more  widely  recognized  now  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  do  not  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  when 
we  call  attention  to  achievement.  In  this 
situation  are  both  the  encouragement  of 
progress  and  the  discouragement  of  the  pace 
at  which  we  have  moved  toward  equal  op- 
portunity. 

Hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  qualify  for  such  an  award.  Most 
of  these  men  and  women  carry  out  respon- 
sible assignments  in  public  service,  edu- 
cation, business  or  commerce.  Others  are 
excelling  in  the  arts;    and  many   are  out- 


standing as  athletes.  In  most  Instances  they 
are  no  longer  the  first,  or  even  one  of  several. 
Negroes  In  significant  or  ©specially  produc- 
tive activities. 

At  the  same  time,  some  Negroes  who  are 
Involved  in  work  or  creative  activities  which 
attract  attenUon  are  today  discussed — and 
even  dissected — In  the  daily  press  as  well 
as  thj  national  magazines.  Since  the  rise  of 
the  new  African  states,  the  mass  media  of 
information  have  carried  the  plcttires  of 
many  Negroes — both  native  born  and  foreign. 
Radio  and  TV  also  cover  the  news  involving 
this  phase  of  our  domestic  and  international 
life.  Thus,  the  literate  American  is  more 
conscious  than  ever  before  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  outstanding  Negroes. 

While  this  occasion  of  recognition  appears 
to  be  of  declining  significance  to  society — as 
contrasted  to  the  Individual  concerned — it 
still  serves  a  need.  Indeed,  we  honor  one 
person  only  to  cause  association  with  the 
much  larger  number  of  colored  Americans 
who  merit  an  equal  award. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the 
awarding  of  a  medal  to  a  man  or  woman  of 
African  descent  and  American  citizenship 
reflects  the  status  of  Negroes  as  hyphenated 
Americans.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  as  the 
centennial  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion approaches,  we  are  thought  of  as  Negro- 
Americans  rather  than  Americans. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  if 
this  and  similar  awards  were  abolished  our 
position  would  change.  Rather  it  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  of 
the  NAACP  are  still  not  yet  a  reality.  That 
we  can  and  do  raise  this  question  is  an  In- 
dication that  we  are  on  the  way.  And  I 
believe  that  victory  is  inevitable. 

It  is  the  second  objective  of  this  award — 
to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  colored  youth — 
that  should  give  us  pause.  As  never  be- 
fore, our  youth  needs  to  be  stimulated.  Its 
horizons  must  be  raised,  and  Its  motiva- 
tions need  to  be  revitalized.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  naive  about  the  matter.  Pre- 
cepts and  examples  alone  are  not  enough. 
But  they  do  serve  an  Important  purpose, 
reflecting  the  dichotomy  of  the  Negro's 
status  in  the  United  States. 

An  Increasing  number  of  Negroes  are 
achieving  a  place  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
economic  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  participating  effectively  in  the 
political  and  cultural  activities  of  their  com- 
munities. These  are  predominately  those 
who  have  dominant  motivations  and  stand- 
ards of  training  and  achievement.  They 
are.  for  the  most  part,  the  successful,  mid- 
dle-class colored  Americans.  And  their 
numbers  have  Increased  significantly  In  re- 
cent years,  but  this  is  far  from  an  indica- 
tion that  Negroes  have  achieved  equal  op- 
portunity in  a  land  that  professes  to  afford 
this  to  all  its  people. 

A  much  larger  number  of  colored  Ameri- 
cans are  not  only  outside  the  mainstream 
of  our  society  but  see  no  hope  of  entering 
it.  This  situation  is  capitalized  upon  by  the 
champions  of  the  status  quo.  They  say  that 
the  average  Negro  must  demonstrate  to  the 
average  white  that  the  latter's  fears  are 
groundless.  One  proponent  of  this  point  of 
view  has  recently  written  that  "Negro  crime" 
and  Illegitimacy  must  decline  and  Negro 
neighborhoods  must  stop  deteriorating. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  seeking  such  goals 
for  years.  We  do  not,  however,  either  ab- 
solve the  individual  of  responsibility  or  as- 
sume that  Negroes  can  lift  themselves  en 
masse  by  their  collective.  Individual  boot- 
straps. We  recognize  what  Oscar  Handlln 
has  set  forth  in  his  recent  book  "The  New- 
comers" when  he  stated :  "Discrimination  has 
•  •  •  depressed  the  underprivileged  while 
the  conditions  produced  by  deprivation  be- 
come the  grounds — or  at  least  the  pretext — 
for  continued  discrimination." 

As  compared  to  the  earlier  newcomers  to 
our  cities  who  came  from  Burope,  the  later 
ones,  who   are   colored,   face   much   greater 


impediments  to  moving  from  the  slums  or 
from  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder. 
And  many  of  them  have  concluded  that  no 
matter  what  they  may  do  as  individuals,  the 
color-caste  system  wUl  not  permit  them  to 
enjoy  the  economic,  social,  and  spatial  mo- 
bility which  typified  their  white  prototypes. 

Por  them,  the  successes  of  a  few  Negroes 
are  no  Inspiration.  Rather  It  becomes  the 
basis  for  class  resentment.  And  in  a  minori- 
ty group  it  is  safer  to  resent  the  class  lines 
within  the  segregated  society  than  to  battle 
against  color  barriers  which  involve  the 
dominant  group  as  well. 

This  emerging  class  differentiation  within 
the  nonwhJte  society  is.  in  large  part,  a 
reflection  of  resentment  against  middle-class 
chauvinism — a  trait  which  seems  to  be  color 
blind.  Those  of  us — white  and  black  alike — 
who  overcome  obstacles  tend  to  assume  that 
we  have  done  so  solely  because  of  our  own 
talents  and  abilities  and  that  those  who  are 
less  successful  could  have  done  so  were  they 
as  able,  ambitious,  and  energetic  as  were  we. 

But  success  is  a  fickle  mistress.  It  In- 
volves luck,  as  well  as  work,  timing,  as  well 
as  ability,  and.  equally  important,  the  social 
environment  which  Influences  all  of  us.  No 
individual  Is  an  islmd  unto  himself.  No 
people  advance  on  individual  merit  alone. 
For  every  successful  person,  there  are  others 
equally  qualifled  who,  either  because  of 
forces  beyond  their  control  or  social  atti- 
tudes and  institutions,  never  have  the 
chance  to  prove  themselves.  In  addition, 
some  suffer  from  personal  or  economic  in- 
securities, and  these,  too.  are  frequently 
producu  of  the  cultural  milieu  in  which 
they  develop. 

The  tragedy  of  discrimination  and  limita- 
tions based  upon  color  is  that  they  afford  an 
excuse  for  failure  while  erecting  barriers  to 
success.  Thus,  i>eople  who  repeatedly  butt 
their  heads  against  a  wall  of  denial  hesitate 
to  try  again  when  they  see  an  apparent 
opening.  Denied  the  rewards  of  conformity 
to  middle-class  values,  they  reject  them.  A 
new,  a  distinct,  and  a  protective  culture  with 
values  and  behavior  patterns  all  of  its  own, 
emerges.  And  those  who  are  conditioned  by 
these  protective  devices  resist  the  values  and 
motivations  of  the  dominant  class  structure 
since  the  latter  have  no  reality  in  their  ex- 
perience. This  Is  a  major  dimension  of  the 
present  color  problem  in  America,  and  it 
exists  at  the  very  time  when  there  are  sig- 
nificant evidences  of  greater  opportunity  for 
a  segment  of  the  Negro  population. 

What  the  NAACP  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion may  do  to  create  a  more  mobile  social 
order  is  but  one  side  of  the  coin.  The  other 
sides  Involves  the  decisions,  actions,  and  am- 
bitions of  individuals.  The  two  are  ines- 
capably related,  and  the  latter  is  compli- 
cated, so  that  we  are  only  beginning  to 
develop  techniques  for  dealing  with  it  effec- 
tively. 

Eli  Olnzberg  In  his  book  "The  Negro  Po- 
tential" has  stated  the  matter  well. 

"If  the  color  barrier  could  be  eliminated 
overnight,  that  fact  alone  would  not  materi- 
ally improve  the  (economic)  position  of  the 
Negro.  •  •  •  The  exploitation  of  opportu- 
nity, therefore,  must  wait  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  ability.  But,  conversely,  the  devel- 
opment of  specialized  abilities  must  wait 
upon  opportunity.  •  •  •  Because  of  his  his- 
tory, the  American  Negro  Is  not  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  white  population  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  economic  opi>or- 
tunitles  that  exist.  •  •  •  The  leaders  of 
the  Negro  community,  of  course,  must  con- 
tinue to  press  for  treatment  according  to 
merit  rather  than  color.  But  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  their  responsibility.  They 
must  convince  their  fellow  Negroes  that 
equality  cannot  be  bestowed;  it  must  be 
earned.  Negroes  must  learn  how  to  utilize 
the  opportunities  now  open  to  them.  Only 
if  they  do  so  will  they  achieve  the  equality 
they  seek." 
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There  Is  no  one  organization  or  one  philos- 
ophy which  can  meet  all  the  needs  of  lead- 
ership. In.:rea8lngly.  government — at  all  Its 
levels — muiit  supplement  programs  of  self- 
help  with  services  designed  to  accelerate  the 
readiness  of  nonwhites  to  participate  fully 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

But  to  recognize  that  no  one  approach  is 
enough  is  not  to  repudiate  those  which  have 
t>een  succe^isful.  Bad  not  NAACP  been  the 
effective  instrument  that  it  has  been  for 
more  than  a  half  a  century,  we  would  not 
today  discuss  those  problems.  This  is  not 
the  time  tc  flirt  with  the  romantic  "new  ap- 
proaches" which  would  repudiate  the  efforts 
which  havf  made  them  possible.  Nor  is  It  a 
time  to  say  that  there  is  a  one-way  street 
to  solutions. 

The  effective  battle  against  discrimination 
and  segre(:atlon  roust  continue.  And  it 
will.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  NAACP  will,  as 
it  has,  prer<s  upon  government  and  commu- 
nities to  meet  the  day-to-day  problems  of 
unassimilated  newcomers  to  urban  com- 
munities. And  it  must  continue  to  urge 
colored  Americans  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  oitizensbtp  in  all  their  aspects.  It 
would  be  foolish  if  the  association  at- 
tempted tc>  perform  all  of  these  functions  by 
Itself.  It  would  be  reprehensible  If  it  failed 
to  point  out  the  necessity  for  their  perform- 
ance. 

A  half  century  is  a  long  time  in  an  in- 
dividual's life;  it  Is  short  in  the  span  of 
history.  It  is  but  a  segment  of  man's  ex- 
perience, but  for  one  in  his  mid -fifties,  like 
myself.  It  Is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  the 
promises  of  democracy.  From  the  earliest 
elementary  school.  I  have  pledged  allegiance 
to  a  nation  "with  freedom  and  Justice  for 
all."  I  want  to  see  that  goal  In  more  real- 
istic temu  during  my  lifetime.  And  I  am 
sure  that  few  Negroes  in  America  have  a 
different  objective. 

I  am  engaged  In  trying  to  make  American 
urban  are  is — where  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's people  now  reside — better  places  in 
which  to  live.  I  am  also  concerned,  as  a 
Government  official,  in  providing  greater 
choices  to  all  Americans  in  the  selection  of 
where  and  in  what  type  of  housing  they  may 
live.  And  these  choices  must  be  as  real  for 
nonwhites  as  for  whites. 

Por  me  there  is  no  conflict  between  my 
concern  for  better  urban  environment  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  Americans.  This 
country  will  never  be  stronger  than  its  abil- 
ity to  pro%lde  all  its  people  a  chance  to  con- 
tribute their  best  to  the  national  welfare. 
If  demcxracy  has  one  benchmark  it  is  the 
ability  to  iifford  the  man  lowest  on  the  totem 
pole  an  opportunity  to  make  his  maximum 
contribution.  ThU  does  not  mean  that  his 
standard  c-f  achievement  is  based  on  the  color 
of  his  skin,  nor  does  It  mean  that  anyone 
who  doesr't  produce  has  to  be,  or  should  be, 
recognizees . 

In  beccmlng  the  47th  recipient  of  the 
Splngarn  Medal  I  wish  to  pay  a  few  personal 
tributes.  First,  let  me  say  how  pleased  I 
am  that  Mrs.  Amy  E.  Splngarn  and  Arthur 
B.  Splngarn  have  been,  and  still  are.  so  vital 
a  part  of  the  NAACP.  Mrs.  Splngarn  was  a 
fellow  member  of  the  national  board  during 
the  period  I  was  privileged  to  serve  on  that 
body,  and  I  know  her  dedication  to  equality 
for  all. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  think  of  NAACP 
and  not  associate  with  Its  timeless,  dedicated, 
and  effective  president,  Arthur  B.  Splngarn. 
For  several  decades  I  have  considered  him  my 
friend  and  inspired  colleague  in  good  works. 
He  is  the  best  that  America  can  prcxluce.  For 
me.  it  is  a  distinct  Joy  and  inspiration  to  take 
this  tribute  which  bears  his  name. 


HUMANE     TREATMENT     OP 
EXPERIMENTAL  ANIMAI^ 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  in  March 
of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 


vide for  the  humane  treatment  of  ex- 
perimental animals.  Ever  since,  I  have 
been  receiving  letters  of  condemnation 
from  members  of  the  medical  profession 
and  letters  of  commendation  from  lay- 
men. My  mail  is  running  about  10  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  although  many  of 
those  who  favor  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
think  it  should  provide  more  stringent 
controls. 

On  July  6,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  published  an  article  entitled  "Hu- 
mane Animal  Bill  Opposed,"  written  by 
the  Columnist  Betty  Beale.  which  dis- 
cusses this  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Humane  Animal  Bill  Opposed 
(By  Betty  Beale) 

Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
astounded.  On  March  28  he  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  humane  treatment  of  experi- 
mental animals  and  ever  since,  he  says,  he 
has  been  receiving  letters  of  condemnation 
from  members  of  the  m'sdlcal  profession. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  men  engaged 
in  trying  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  man- 
kind should  object  to  humane  treatment  of 
any  living  thing. 

A  Philadelphia  doctor  wrote  him  that  it 
would  "invoke  undue  hardships  on  academic 
investigators"  and  extend  "unwarranted  po- 
lice jKDwer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare." 

Frankly,  this  columnist,  a  dog  lover,  thinks 
if  it  takes  police  power  to  keep  people  from 
being  cruel  to  animals,  it's  time  we  had  it. 
After  all,  it  took  a  Federal  law  to  keep  adults 
from  working  little  children  long  and  tedious 
houn. 

Another  doctor  wrote  him,  "You  are  liable 
to  Ijecome  associated  with  the  lunatic  fringe 
as  represented  by  antlvivisection." 

This,  It  seems,  is  about  as  far  from  the 
point  as  one  can  get.  Whether  you  are 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  animals  being 
experimented  on,  or  think  It  is  a  necessity 
for  medical  progress,  how  can  you  argue 
against  treating  them  humanely  whatever 
the  situation? 

Mrs.  Mike  Monroney.  virife  of  the  Oklahoma 
Senator  and  chairman  of  WARDS  (welfare 
of  animals  used  In  research,  drugs  and  sur- 
gery), said  yesterday,  "I  know  that  animals 
are  going  to  be  used  and  since  they  are,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  see  that  they  have  proper 
housing  and  care.  Since  they  are  giving  their 
lives  to  help  humanity,  why  can't  humans 
make  them  comfortable  while  they  go 
through  these  experiments?" 

The  doctors  who  write  in  that  the  ani- 
mals are  getting  humane  care  simply  havent 
Investigated  the  animal  laboratories  around 
the  country.  They  should  talk  to  Mrs.  Roger 
Stevens,  president  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Institute;  Mrs.  Monroney.  Mrs.  Peyton  Hawes 
Dunn,  executive  secretary  of  WARDS,  or  my- 
self, a  member  of  the  WARDS  committee. 

Christine  Stevens,  whose  husband  is  head 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center,  could  and 
would  tell  them  of  the  failure  to  anesthe- 
tize dogs  while  inflicting  bvirns  on  one- 
third  of  their  bcxlles  and  letting  them  die 
afterward  in  misery;  of  rabbits  in  such  small 
cages  they  can  only  crouch;  of  a  kitten  with 
a  broken  paw  nobody  bothered  to  fix  though 
It  had  undergone  a  head  operation  for  the 
sake  of  humanity;  of  an  old.  half-blind 
spaniel  that  had  undergone  major  surgery 
being  hosed  down  and  left  soaking  wet  and 
trembling;  of  the  untrained,  unconcerned 
caretakers  who  allow  these  things  frequently 
with  the  approval  of  the  scientists. 

Mrs.  Dunn  could  also  tell  them  of  the  un- 
believable   callousness    of    animal    research 


centers  where  cages  upon  cages  of  dogs  are 
stacked  under  scorched  rcxsfs  In  the  sum- 
mer, In  unhealed  places  in  the  winter,  of 
emaciated,  starved  dogs  in  cages. 

I  c»n  tell  them  as  an  eyewitness  here 
in  Washington  of  dogs  in  nothing  but  wire 
cages  not  big  enough  for  them  to  stand 
up  straight  or  move  in  except  to  go  around 
in  circles;  cages  that  have  no  runways  yet 
the  only  home  the  dog  has  until  he  dies 
maybe  not  for  8  years. 

To  walk  by  these  cages  and  see  these  dogs 
wag  their  tails,  still  hoping  for  some  sign 
of  affection  from  hunuin  beings  who  have 
treated  them  this  way.  is  a  heartbreaking 
experience. 

One  wonders  how  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee ol  the  Senate  can  poetp>one  for  a  mo- 
ment Senator  Clark's  request  for  hearings 
on  hi-s  bill  and  let  this  suffering  continue. 
The  .Senator  is  willing  to  amend  his  bill 
to  satisfy  the  doctors  who  think  it  might 
demand  tcx)  much  paperwork  of  them.  And 
it  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Laboratory  Animal  Care, 
says  Mrs.  Dunn,  that  would  Instruct,  inspect, 
and  enforce  the  proper  treatment. 

But  unless  the  men  on  the  Hill  have  the 
courage  to  hold  hearings  and  weather  the 
screams  from  opposing  groups  in  the  coun- 
try to  give  us  a  law  as  good  as  Great 
Britain's,  they  can  cease  thinking  of  this 
country  as  a  humane  nation,  say  the  women 
of  WARDS. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  citi- 
zens of  Ohio  continue  to  voice  their  deep 
concern  and  protest  relative  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  involving  prayer 
in  our  public  schools. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
poem  by  Bess  Reiselt,  of  Plain  City,  Ohio, 
pertinent  to  the  subject;  a  telegram  urg- 
ing that  Congress  seek  redress  from  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  Court ;  and  a  petition 
on  the  same  subject  signed  by  37  citizens 
of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem,  the  telegram,  and 
the  body  of  the  petition  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  variotis 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nation  Not  the  Same  WiTHOtrr  His  Namx 
To  the  EorroR : 

Tou  can't  praise  the  Lord 

And  pass  the  ammunition. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken 

A  strong  admonition. 

We'll  throw  out  our  money. 

Or  just  let  it  rust. 
It  contains  naughty  words — 

Says,  "In  God  we  trust." 

The  Lord's  Prayer  Is  gone — 

Twould  never  get  the  nod. 
And  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 

Por  it  says  "under  Gcxl." 

Now  we've  lost  a  lot  of  songs — 

"America  the  Beautiful," 
"Americ;a,"  too, 

Horrors — "Gcxl  Bless  America." 
None  of  these  will  ever  do. 

To  open  all  assemblies 

We'll  now  sing  the  blues. 
The  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 

We  surely  cant  use. 

About  a  new  hymn  ( ?) 

The  Marines  will  have  to  se*. 

For  theirs  mentions  heaven. 
And  that  can  never  be. 
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We  hare  to  stop  playing  taps. 
For  the  llTlng  and  the  dead, 
^lutn't  say  "Ood  is  nigh." 
'    To  lay  to  rest  or  put  to  bed. 

Now  this  poetry  "stinks." 

As  the  writer  well  knows. 
But  beside  that  decision 

It  smells  sweet  as  a  rose. 

So  now  may  Congress  send 

To  the  States  throughout  the  land. 
An  amendment  that  still  puts  us 

"Neath  the  Great  Almighty's  hand. 


Bbb  RrxszLT. 


Plain  Citt,  Ohio. 


CurvKLAKD,  Ohio,  July  12,  19S2. 
Senator  Prank  Lauscrk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Ohio  rally  for  prayer  launched  July  9 
in  Cleveland  by  the  Organl2»tlon  to  Plght 
Communism,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  281,  Cleve- 
land, has  already  received  more  than  1.000 
signatures  on  the  following  petition:  "We, 
the  undersigned,  respectfully  petition  you 
as  our  representatives  In  Congress  to  sup- 
port any  measures  to  seek  redress  from  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  offer  of  prayers  In  the  schools  of  New 
York  State.  We  tirge  you  as  our  representa- 
tive to  support  any  legislation  that  would 
lead  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
to  allow  the  voluntary  offering  of  prayer  In 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States." 
Our  goal  la  1  million  slgnatiires.  We  are 
aiming  for  national  participation.  Please 
read  this  Into  the  Comgression&i.  Rxcoro. 
Sincerely. 

LcTA  Wood, 

Chairjnan. 

Petition  to  th«  Congress  or  thi  United 
States  or  America 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  registered  vot- 
ers In  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  respect- 
fully petition  the  Congress  to  prepare  ajid. 
In  accordance  with  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  submit  to  the  States  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  amendment  shall 
be  directed  to  the  following  ends: 

1.  To  assure  to  our  children  and  to  our 
children's  children  the  unalienable  right  to 
pray  to  Almighty  God  in  thankfulness,  for 
protection  and  for  divine  guidance. 

2.  To  assure  this  right  to  all  gatherings 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  of  the  several  States  or  territories. 

3.  To  retain  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
In  the  National  Anthem,  on  o\ii  coins  and 
moneys,  and  in  oaths  of  office  reference  to 
our  trust  In  and  dependence  upon  divine 
providence. 

And  to  such  other  ends  as  are  appropriate 
and  proper. 

(Signed    by   37   Citizens    of    Columbus, 
Ohio,  area.) 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1962 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMERICA'S     AGED     CITIZENS     DUE     MEDICAL     CARE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
generally,  the  older  people  get,  the  less 
they  are  able  to  earn.  The  older  people 
get.  the  more  often  they  need  hospital 
and  medical  care. 

Therefore,  with  each  passing  year,  an 
aging    person    faces    mounting    health 


problems  with  a  thinner  purse,  and  with 
each  passing  year,  the  cost  of  medical 
care  goes  up.  up,  and  up. 

So  nearly  everybody  over  65  who  does 
not  have  a  lot  of  money  is  faced  with 
this  frightening  prospect: 

That  the  restoration  of  a  degree  of 
health — that  life  itself — may  become  a 
luxury  he  cannot  afford. 

This  is  the  great  American  tragedy, 
and  the  Democratic  administration  has 
been  charged  in  an  election-day  man- 
date to  do  something  about  it.  Yet  the 
scavengers  of  time — all  the  ailments 
that  come  with  increasing  age — are  bi- 
partisan in  nature.  There  is  nothing 
Republican  or  Democratic  about  a  weak- 
ening heart,  fading  vision,  the  loss  of 
hearing,  or  pains  that  wrack  aging  bones. 
Nor  should  there  be  anything  partisan 
about  the  steps  we  take  to  safeguard  our 
aged  citizens. 

In  this  country  about  17  million  ipeo- 
ple  are  over  the  age  of  65,  some  700,000 
of  them  in  my  State  of  Texas.  Among 
them  are  many  whose  hands,  hearts,  and 
minds  helped  to  bring  this  country  for- 
ward to  a  state  of  prosperity  In  which 
they  are  now  forbidden  by  circumstances 
to  share  equally. 

I  am  not  talking  about  17  million  dig- 
its in  a  Government  census  book,  but 
about  fathers  and  mothers  and  grand- 
parents who  need  our  help,  even  though 
some  are  too  feeble  to  ask  for  It  and 
are  drowned  out  by  the  concerted  shout- 
ing of  those  who  oppose  humanitarian 
legislation.  I  am  talking  about  the  aged 
Americans  whose  children  cannot  carry 
the  burden  of  ever-increasing  medical 
care  for  the  aged  alone.  By  1980  the 
number  of  Americans  over  65  may  reach 
26  millions. 

Back  in  1854  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
that  the  legitimate  object  of  govern- 
ment is  to  do  for  the  people  what  they 
need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  for 
themselves  as  individuals.  I  subscribe 
to  this  view. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  Is  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  government  by  any  hu- 
mane standard  of  reasoning. 

The  program  now  under  discussion  for 
the  medical  care  for  the  aged,  would  pro- 
vide a  means  to  pay  for  hospital  and  out- 
patient care  and  nursing  home  services. 
It  does  not  pay  doctors,  nor  would  it  af- 
fect the  free  choice  of  a  doctor.  The 
doctor-patient  relationship  is  not  af- 
fected, except  to  this  extent:  As  a  pa- 
tient Is  better  able  to  meet  his  hospital 
bills  through  a  pay-as-you-go  social 
security  system,  not  requiring  the  outlay 
of  meager  cash  resources,  he  is  then  bet- 
ter able  to  pay  his  doctor. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  anti doc- 
tor bill.  The  bill  would  enable  patients 
to  pay  the  fees  of  doctors  of  their  free 
choice. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  program  of  pay- 
as-you-go  social  security  insurance  to 
provide  the  aged  with  a  means  to  help 
themselves  will  benefit  the  aged  with  a 
means  to  help  themselves,  will  benefit 
the  patient,  the  hospital — faced  with 
climbing  costs  of  equipment  and  facili- 
ties— and  the  doctor,  who  already  spends 
much  time  treating  patients  imable  to 
pay. 


This  whole  subject  was  covered  in  the 
1960  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
I  read  into  the  Rkcord  a  part  of  item  No. 
6  from  the  1960  platform,  under  the 
caption  "Health." 

6.  "The  right  to  adequate  medical  care 
and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
good  health." 

niness  Is  expensive.  Many  Americans  have 
neither  incomes  nor  Insurance  protection  to 
enable  them  to  pay  for  modern  health  care. 
The  problem  is  particularly  acute  with  our 
older  citizens,  among  whom  serious  Illness 
strikes  most  often. 

We  shall  provide  medical  care  benefits  for 
the  aged  as  part  of  the  time-tested  social 
security  Insurance  system.  We  reject  any 
proposal  which  would  require  such  citizens 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a  means  test — 
a  pauper's  oath. 

For  young  and  old  alike,  we  need  more 
medical  schools,  more  hospitals,  more  re- 
search laboratories  to  speed  the  final  con- 
quest of  major  killers. 

Medical  care  for  older  persons — 60  mil- 
lion Americans — mcn-e  than  a  third  of  our 
people — have  no  insurance  protection  against 
the  high  cost  of  Illness.  For  the  rest,  private 
health  Insurance  pays,  on  the  average,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  acute  among 
the  16  million  Americans  over  65  years  old, 
disabled  workers,  widows,  and  orphans. 

The  Republican  admlnlstraUon  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  national  responsibility  for 
health  care  for  elder  citizens  until  forced 
to  do  so  by  an  increasingly  outraged  demand. 
Then  their  belated  proposal  was  a  cynical 
sham  built  around  a  degrading  test  based  on 
means  or  Income — a  pauper's  oath. 

The  most  practicable  way  to  provide  health 
protection  for  older  people  is  to  use  the  con- 
tributory machinery  of  the  social  security 
system  for  Insurance  covering  hospital  bills 
and  other  high-cost  medical  services.  For 
those  relatively  few  of  our  older  people  who 
have  never  been  eligible  for  social  security 
coverage  we  shall  provide  corresponding  ben- 
efits by  appropriations  from  the  general 
revenue. 

In  this  respect  the  Democratic  Party 
platform  unites  with  every  humanitarian 
consideration,  with  the  instincts  of  the 
American  people  for  caring  for  the  aged, 
and  with  sound  economics,  to  impel  the 
vote  for  the  Anderson  amendment  for 
the  medical  care  of  the  aged.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
action. 

REBUTTAL  TO  SCNATOS   ANDERSON'S    MISLEADING 
CHARGES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  on  last  Friday.  July  13,  be- 
ginning at  page  13587  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcoro.  called  upon  me  to  point 
out  when  the  Senate  Finance  Conmilttee 
conducted  hearings  on  the  Forand  bill. 
He  said:  "I  do  not  recall  any  hearings 
on  the  Forand  bill."  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  produce  evidence  that 
hearings  were  held  on  Forand-type  leg- 
islation. If  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  obtain  from  the  committee 
staff  a  copy  of  the  hearings  on  H.R. 
12580,  he  will  find  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  on  July  29  and  30, 
1960,  held  public  hearings.  During  these 
hearings  Forand-type  legislation  was 
discussed  by  several  witnesses.  One  such 
example  was  the  testimony  of  Nelson 
Cruikshank,  director.  Department  of  So- 
cial Security,  AFL-CIO.    In  fact,  in  the 
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middle  of  page  234  the  following  words 
can  be  found: 

rORAND-KING-ANDEBSON      BILLS     IDENTICAL      IN 

PvaPOSB 

No,  sir.  It  does  not;  because  what  we  are 
really  proposing  to  that  a  Porand-type 
amendment,  if  you  wish  to  call  It  that,  be 
added  to  the  provisions  of — 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
again  challenged  me  to  explain  another 
portion  of  my  remarks  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate  last  week.  I  had  stated  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  then  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, John  F.  Kennedy,  in  1960  sponsored 
to  H.R.  12580  an  amendment  of  the 
Forand-bill  type^  which  was  defeated. 
This  is  a  fact;  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  certainly  cannot  deny 
that  he  voted  for  the  amendment,  which 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  51  to  44.  The 
amendment  invoJTed  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Forand  bill.  It,  too,  was 
proposed  to  be  financed  by  social  se- 
curity at  the  same  rate  of  increased  tax, 
and  had  virtually  the  same  benefits  as 
the  old  Forand  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
again  challenged  my  statement  regarding 
the  lft-to-7  vote  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  January  of  this  year. 
However,  the  Senator  now  describes  as 
misleading  my  statement  regarding  the 
motion  before  the  Senate  conunittee, 
which  was  defeated.  Regardless  of  how 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
chooses  to  interpret  the  motion,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  motion,  had  it  passed,  would 
have  been  to  call  for  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearings  at  a  time  when  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
had  not  acted  in  this  area.  I  choose  to 
follow  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  guarantees  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  authority  to  orig- 
inate revenue-raising  legislation. 

KNOWLAND     AMENDMENT      NO     PRECEDENT     FOR 
ANDERSON    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  President,  on  July  13,  at  page 
13588  of  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson]  called  attention  to  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6000  offered  in  1950  by 
Senator  Knowland  of  California:  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  claimed 
that  that  amendment  established  a  prec- 
edent for  approving  the  present  Ander- 
son amendment  which  has  been  offered 
to  H.R.  10606. 

In  speaking  of  the  Knowland  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
stated  that  it  was  "a  very  far  reaching 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill, 
H.R.  6000."  However,  in  checking,  Mr. 
President,  I  find  that  the  amendment 
involved  only  two  short  paragraphs. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  comprehensive 
77-page  Anderson  amendment,  plus  the 
Javits  amendment  and  the  other  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  to  the 
Anderson  prop>osal. 

Also  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Senator  Knowland's  amendment  was  of- 
fered only  after  an  urgent  request  for 
its  enactment  had  been  received  from 
the  Interstate  Conference  of  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Administrators. 
The   purpose   of   the   amendment   was 


to  prevent  abuse  of  authority  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  withhold 
grants  and  impose  penalties  on  the 
States  for  nonconformity  with  Federal 
administrative  decisions  involving  the 
unemployment  compensation  law.  The 
Knowland  amendment  had  widespread 
support  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  45  to  37. 

At  this  point  in  history,  I  do  not  wish 
to  debate  the  merits  of  H.R.  6000  of  the 
81st  Congress  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  However,  in  keeping 
with  his  claim  that  Senator  Knowland's 
amendment  in  1950  should  be  regarded 
as  a  precedent,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  voted  against  the 
Knowland  amendment.  If  he  follows 
the  precedent  which  he  has  cited,  then 
to  be  consistent,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
he  would  now  be  bound  to  vote  against 
his  own  amendment  to  H.R.  10606. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  Anderson  amendments 
and  to  approve  the  welfare  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

WELrARE    RECIPIENTS    WILL    SUFFER    AS     RESULT 
or  administration's  delay  on   H.R.    10606 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  concerned 
that  as  a  result  of  Senator  Anderson's 
medical  care  amendment  to  H.R.  10606. 
the  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962, 
welfare  recipients  would  suffer  because 
of  the  delay  in  enacting  this  legislation. 
I  know  from  talking  with  other  Senators 
that  this  is  certainly  a  critical  matter 
in  the  larger,  more  populous  States,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  my  own  State  of 
Utah. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President,  I  called  the 
Utah  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
talked  with  Commissioner  Lamont  B. 
Gundersen  concerning  the  status  in  Utah 
of  funds  to  continue  welfare  programs 
during  the  coming  weeks  and  months. 
I  was  informed  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pass  im- 
mediately H.R.  10606,  because  the 
funds  in  Utah  are  rapidly  running 
out.  It  will  be  necessary  for  Utah  to 
modify  or  discontinue  most,  if  not  all, 
of  its  welfare  programs,  unless  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  not  later  than 
July  30,  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  July  11, 
1962,  received  from  Mr.  Lamont  B.  Gun- 
dersen, commissioner  of  public  welfare 
of  the  State  of  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State  of  Utah, 
Department  or  Public  Welfare, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  11, 1962. 
Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Sew  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  In  accordance 
with  our  telephone  conversation  regarding 
the  welfare  bill  before  the  Congress,  I  sub- 
mit the  following: 

As  soon  as  the  ADCUP  program  terminated 
on  June  30.  1961.  the  full  financial  burden 
for  this  program  was  placed  on  the  State. 
Thte    will    seriously    deplete    State    welfare 


funds  In  the  middle  of  the  blennium.  The 
amount  of  Federal  money  the  State  of  Utah 
receives  for  the  above-mentioned  program 
and  ADCPC  and  the  recent  increase  of  $1 
Federal  matching  on  the  remaining  Federal 
matched  programs  amounts  to  approximate- 
ly $60,000  per  month  which  the  State  of 
Utah  will  not  receive  because  of  the  expi- 
ration on  June  30  of  these  programs.  This 
will  make  It  necessary  for  the  State  of  Utah 
to  abandon  these  programs  by  July  30,  1962, 
unless  Federal  funds  are  available. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  respond  to  your 
request  and  hope  that  the  Information  will 
be  of  value  to  you. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Public   Weleare  Commission, 
Lamont  B.  Gundersen, 

Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  modi- 
fied, goes  into  effect;  and  the  time  now 
is  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  is  suggested,  the 
time  required  for  the  quorum  call  not 
be  charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement ;  and  that  after  a  live  quorum 
has  been  obtained,  the  debate  for  2  hours 
be  had,  and  that  the  time  for  the  taking 
of  the  vote  be  extended  accordingly 
beyond  3  p.m.;  in  other  words,  that  the 
time  required  for  the  live  quonim  not  be 
taken  from  the  time  available  to  either 
side  under  the  agreement;  that  2  hours 
for  debate  be  available  thereafter;  that 
the  vote  be  taken  after  the  two  hours, 
at  whatever  time  following  3  p.m.  that 
may  be;  and  that  the  time  during  the  2 
hours  be  controlled,  pursuant  to  the  fur- 
ther agreement  entered  on  yesterday,  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me 
ask  whether  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  propos- 
ing that  2  hours  after  3  o'clock  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  2  hours  after 
the  completion  of  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  when 
will  the  quorum  call  be  had? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and, 
without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  120  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Bush 

Church 

Allott 

Butler 

Clark 

Anderson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Bartlett 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Beall 

Cannon 

CxxrtiB 

Bennett 

Capehart 

Dlrksen 

Bible 

Carlson 

Dodd 

Boggs 

Carroll 

Douglas 

Bottum 

Case 

I>worshak 

Burdlck 

Chavez 

Eastland 

H 
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Blender 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Engle 

LauBcbe 

Proxmlre 

Ervin 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Fong 

Long,  Hawaii 

Robertson 

Fulbrtght 

Long,  La. 

Russell 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Gruening 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Hftrt 

McClnllan 

Smith,  Mase. 

HarUe 

McGee 

Smith,  Maine 

Hayden 

McN&mara 

Sparkman 

Hickenlooper 

Metcair 

Stennla 

Hlckey 

MUler 

Symington 

Hill 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Holland 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Hmslut 

Morton 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Moss 

WUey 

Jackson 

Mundt 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Javlta 

Murphy 

Williams,  Del. 

Johnston 

Muskle 

Yar  borough 

Jordan 

Neuberger 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Keating 

Pastore 

Young,  Ohio 

Kelauver 

Pearson 

Kerr 

Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  Is  1:15.  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  xinder  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  may  proceed  for 
2  hours  from  now,  and  then  will  come  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
Is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
turn  over  the  control  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  who  has 
been  the  leading  advocate  of  the  health 
care  plan.  I  make  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  a  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  lead  off  in  this  de- 
bate in  behalf  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Anderson  amendments,  to  which  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  very  kindly 
added  my  name. 

I  say  this  because  I  think  it  is  our  op- 
portunity to  do  something  for  the  people 
of  America  which  the  people  of  America 
have  long  waited  for.  If  we  make  the 
mistake,  for  reasons  which  are  so  easy 
to  rationalize — because  it  is  an  amend- 
ment on  another  bill,  because  of  the  lack 
of  hearings,  or  because  of  other  proce- 
dures some  of  us  may  not  be  satisfied 
with,  although  I  am — and  let  this  meas- 
ure go  down  the  drain,  whether  it  can 
be  re-created  or  not  is  a  real  question. 
The  real  sufferers  will  be  those  over  65 
who  need  medical  care. 

I  read  with  the  greatest  of  interest 
the  views  and  the  arguments  made  with 
respect  to  this  bill,  and  they  are  summed 
up,  as  I  see  them,  into  four  arguments: 

First,  that  this  is  an  important  depar- 
ture in  national  policy. 

Second,  that  physicians'  care  and 
other  tyi)es  of  care  are  needed  other 
than  those  provided  by  this  amendment. 

Third,  that  if  the  amendment  is  put 
on  the  public  welfare  bill,  it  will  be  lost 
In  the  end;  this  amendment  is  tagged 


to  the  public  welfare  bill;  it  Is  not  going 
to  get  anywhere  in  the  House;  why 
bother  with  it? 

Fourth,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  will  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  spend 
the  time  allotted  to  me  in  answering 
those  points.  First,  and  very  impor- 
tantly, that  this  is  an  important  depar- 
ture in  national  policy:  It  is  an  impor- 
ttint  departure  in  national  policy,  and 
it  is  a  departure  that  ought  to  be  made. 

The  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  made, 
in  my  view,  is  that  it  now  can  be  safely 
made,  having  had  added  to  it  what  it  did 
not  have  before,  and  what  I  am  proud 
to  say  my  associates  and  I  added:  First, 
universality  of  coverage,  and  in  a  very 
brilliant  way,  in  implementing  the  meas- 
ure so  that  those  who  would  not  have 
been  covered  under  the  King-Anderson 
bill,  those  who  were  not  under  the  social 
security  system  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  are  covered,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that,  as  the  system  now  fimc- 
tions,  95  percent  or  more  will  be  under 
it  within  a  few  years. 

Therefore,  It  was  not  necesary  to  twist 
or  torture  the  plan  at  all  in  order  to 
include  the  nonbeneflciaries  by  phasing 
them  in  over  a  period  of  years. 

This  is  an  important  departure  in 
American  policy,  but  a  beneficial  one, 
and  it  is  high  time  we  made  it. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  this  is 
the  solid  rock  on  which  the  act  must 
be  built,  as  I  see  it.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  Anderson  bill  is  right  or 
wrong;  I  think  the  question  is,  What  are 
the  alternatives  to  the  Anderson  bill? 

The  alternatives  leave  the  vast  num- 
ber of  aged  over  65  who  need  and  require 
r  edical  care,  without  coverage,  where 
there  exists  a  national  responsibility  to 
give  them  medical  care.  I  asked  a 
minute  ago — and  I  think  it  was  a  per- 
fectly proper  question — when  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  was 
speaking.  How  many  stools  must  the  aged 
fall  between  before  we  let  them  be 
helped?  The  hard  nut  of  the  matter, 
which  Is  the  crucial  question,  Is  that 
Kerr-Mills  has  not  done  the  job.  and 
will  not  do  it  if  it  were  to  have  an  ex- 
pense three  times  as  much  as  at  present 
and  a  host  of  beneficiaries  which  the 
plan  does  not  have. 

What  are  we  going  to  give  those 
people?  Stones  and  straw,  even  if  those 
stones  and  straw  are  gold  plated  because 
of  the  cost  of  Kerr-Mills,  or  medical 
care? 

If  this  program  is  a  departure  in  na- 
tional p>olicy,  it  is  one  which  is  well  justi- 
fied, now  that  It  has  been  archltectured 
in  the  American  tradition  and  spirit. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  many  differ- 
ent types  of  care  are  needed;  that  phy- 
sicians' care  is  needed.  I  have  argued 
that.  It  is  absolutely  right.  Surgical 
and  other  types  of  care  are  needed. 

We  have  a  right  to  ask  the  question. 
If  basic  hospital  care  is  not  given,  what 
is  there  to  build  on?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  hospital  care  is  given  and  this  sys- 
tem is  opened  up,  as  our  amendments 
have  done,  to  the  whole  private  enter- 
prise system — pension  plans,  coopera- 
tive, Blue  Cross,  Blue   Shield,  private 


insurance  plans,  whatever  is  available — 
the  Anderson  plan  will  completely  trans- 
form it. 

We  will  have  made  it  into  a  floor, 
rather  than  a  ceiling,  which  It  was  be- 
fore. It  will  be  a  floor  upon  which  other 
things  can  be  built. 

I  have  actually  given.  In  detail,  the 
cost  of  the  packages  of  additional  aid 
it  would  be  possible  to  build  upon  the 
plan  inherent  in  the  amendments,  to 
show  how  inexpensive  It  would  be  to 
give  the  additional  and  important  effec- 
tive items  of  care.  One  can  get  a  very 
liberal  package,  with  all  kinds  of  medical 
care  and  physician's  services,  for  about 
$7.50  a  month  per  person.  One  can  get 
a  minimal  package  of  surcical  and 
medical  care  and  other  types  of  benefits, 
which  would  make  this  a  very  fine  pro- 
gram for  anybody  who  has  It.  for  as 
little  as  $3.30  per  month  per  person. 

This  will  become  a  very  solid  floor, 
because  of  its  design,  on  which  a  medical 
care  for  the  aged  program  can  be  built. 

Third,  and  very  Importantly,  It  has 
been  said  that  the  public  welfare  bill 
will  die.  or  that  the  House  will  not  pass 
the  bin. 

Mr.  President,  wduld  It  not  be  even 
more  certain  that  the  House  will  not 
pass  the  bill  if  we  do  not  pass  the  bill? 
Would  that  not  really  be  the  death  knell 
of  our  medical  care  for  the  aging,  and 
nobody  knows  for  how  long? 

Mr.  President.  If  we  want  the  public 
welfare  bill  to  pass,  there  are  many  ways 
to  get  it.  We  can  get  it  by  action  in  the 
other  body;  whether  it  be  on  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules,  whether  It  be  as 
the  result  of  a  petition  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members,  whether  it  be  by 
a  rule  granted  for  a  conference — and  I 
shall  come  to  that  In  a  moment — wheth- 
er It  be  by  normal  committee  action,  or 
whether  It  be  by  a  60-day  extension  of 
the  public  welfare  amendments,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!  proposed,  in  which  a  number 
of  us  Joined. 

Once  the  Senate  manifests  its  will,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  go  some- 
where. If  the  Senate  does  not  manifest 
its  will,  then  the  program  will  be  dead. 

This  will  be  the  payoff  vote,  I  repeat — 
here  and  now — on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  fourth  argument  is  that  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law  will  do  the  Job.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record.  The  Kerr-Mills  law  has 
been  in  effect  for  2  years.  It  covers 
102,378  recipients  In  about  half  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  money  is  spent  in 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
recipients  reside  in  the  rich  States,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  New  York,  in  which 
over  90  percent  of  the  money  is  now 
being  spent. 

In  addition,  the  Kerr-Mills  approach 
is  the  poorhouse  approach.  It  is  better 
than  nothing,  but  let  us  understand  it. 
It  is  the  means  test  approach,  or  the 
poorhouse  approach.  If  a  person  Is  in- 
digent, if  a  person  is  broken  down  and 
has  no  one  to  help  him,  if  a  person  can- 
not do  anything  else,  he  may  get  aid.  He 
never  knows  in  advance  whether  he  will 
get  it.  Only  when  he  becomes  really  sick 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  qualify. 
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The  whole  virtue  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  that  a  person  will  know 
where  he  Is,  based  on  the  Insurance  prin- 
ciple. This  Is  the  fundamental  and  crit- 
ical difference  between  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  the  Kerr-Mills  ap- 
proach. 

One  hundred  and  two  thousand  recipi- 
ents are  taken  care  of  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  law.  Let  us  compare  that  nimiber 
with  the  number  in  need.  There  are  12 
million  people  over  65  yesu^  of  age  who 
have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year. 
The  average  expense  of  a  medical  char- 
acter for  the  individual  who  is  over  65 
years  of  age  Is  $177  a  year.  Obviously, 
those  who  have  Incomes  of  under  $2,000 
a  year  cannot  afford  that  expense. 

One-third  of  the  persons  In  that  In- 
come and  age  bracket  have  some  in- 
surance protection.  That  leaves  us  with 
a  figure  of  8  million  people  who  prop- 
erly are  eligible  for  some  kind  of  care. 
One  out  of  six  of  thase  goes  to  a  hospital 
every  year.  That  gets  us  to  a  figure  of 
about  IVi  million  people.  That  is  the 
very  minimiim  number  of  those  who  need 
help. 

Let  us  compare  that  figure  with  the 
102,000  recipients  under  the  Kerr -Mills 
program  in  half  of  the  States,  who  are 
qualified  after  a  period  of  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  vote  to  be  taken.  The 
motion  to  table  Is  said  to  be  a  sudden 
death  motion.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
sudden  death,  but  sudden  death  to  what? 
Win  It  be  sudden  death  to  the  amend- 
ments alone?  Not  at  all.  It  will  be  sud- 
den death  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  those  who  are  65,  who  at  last  have  be- 
gun to  see  the  beginnings  of  some  kind 
of  national  responsibility  for  their  health 
care.  That  is  the  sudden  death  it  will 
be. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  President.  My 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Kxul,  in  what  was  for  him  a 
typically  brilliant  speech  yesterday, 
asked  the  question  of  what  kind  of 
mockery  it  would  be  if  we  should  give  to 
the  aged  In  this  country  care  under  the 
amendments  but  not  all  the  care  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  have,  not  all  the 
care  a  few  are  getting  under  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  a 
mockery  would  It  be  to  leave  those  i>eople 
with  stones  in  their  mouths  and  to  give 
them  nothing,  if  the  Senate  defeats  the 
amendments  today?  At  the  very  least 
this  is  the  fundamental  base,  this  is  the 
floor,  which  would  give  to  those  people 
the  very  minimum  one-third  of  their 
health  care.  TTiat  would  be  an  apprecia- 
ble beginning  in  this  country. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  rx)  my  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  alx)ut  conserva- 
tism in  regard  to  this  proposal.  I  have 
heard  Senator  after  Senator  argue  that 
It  would  be  more  conservative  to  proceed 
by  general  appropriations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  should  multiply  the  cost  of 
the  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  today  is 
about  $200  million  a  year,  by  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  ought  to  be  eligible 
for  that  kind  of  care,  which  is  about 
10  times  the  nximber  who  are  eligible 
now,  that  would  give  us  a  cost  of  over 


$2  billion  a  year.  Half  of  that  cost  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  That  would  be  a  billion 
dollar  ap>propriatIon. 

Mr.  President,  would  that  be  more  con- 
servative or  less  conservative  than  the 
pay-as-you-go  approach,  with  contribu- 
ticxis  by  people  who  are  fighting  for  the 
opportunity  to  participate  and  to  pay. 
through  a  slight  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes? 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators  have 
argued  that  social  security  taxes  will  go 
up  if  the  amendments  are  enacted.  They 
will  go  up  anyhow.  They  will  go  up 
whether  we  pass  the  amendments  or  not. 

When  we  pass  the  amendments,  and 
the  social  security  taxes  go  up  slightly 
more  than  they  otherwise  will  go  up, 
people  then  uill  get  tangible  and  real 
benefits. 

Why  is  it  that  the  aged  people  of  this 
country,  on  the  whole — a  clear  majority 
of  them — are  fighting  for  this  progi-am? 
Why  is  It  that  the  younger  people — a 
great  majority  of  them — are  fighting  for 
this  program? 

They  are  fighting  for  two  reasons.  Mr. 
President.  The  first  is  that  the  aged 
need  medical  care  and  they  are  not 
getting  it.  They  will  not  get  it,  Mr. 
President,  unless  we  provide  a  program. 
Let  us  not  forget  that.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  there  are  people  who  do  not  go  to 
the  hospitals  because  it  is  too  expensive, 
and  they  get  sick  and  die  sooner  than 
they  should. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  younger 
people,  children  and  relatives  of  the 
aged,  are  supporting  them.  They  are 
interested  in  this  proposal.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  younger  people  are  pay- 
ing the  social  security  taxes,  and  they 
look  forward  to  this  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  one-half  minute  or  1  minute  more? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one -half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  us  also  remember 
Uiat  the  younger  people  will  pay  the  so- 
cial security  taxes,  and  they  look  for- 
ward to  doing  so  with  dignity  and 
capacity,  on  the  basis  of  self-a.ssurance, 
which  is  the  highest  form  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  Individual  private  en- 
terprise, especially  since  we  have  now 
protected  the  sunendments  by  evening 
them  up  to  the  whole  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

This  is  an  opportunity  we  may  never 
have  again.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  decisively  defeat  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "Nursing  Home  Evalu- 
ation aiui  the  Question  of  Hospital  Af- 
filiation," written  by  John  A.  Hackley 
and  published  in  Hospital  Topics  for 
March  1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 

as  follows : 

NuxsiNG  HoMX  Evaluation  aito  thi  Question 

or  Hospital  Affiliation 

(By  John  A.  Hackley) 

As  Is  often  repeated,  the  term  "nursing 
home"  means  many  things  to  many  people. 
And  it  should.  Existing  nursing  homes  serve 
their  respective  communities  In  such  a 
variety  of  capacities  that  no  narrow  concept 
of  a  nursing  home,  as  we  know  the  institu- 
tion today,  can  exist.  The  nursing  home  as 
a  facility  has  emerged  to  meet  many  varying 
needs  of  people.  In  this  rather  undirected 
emergence  there  has  come  a  quite  recent 
national  concern. 

Perhaps  this  concern  about  nursing  facili- 
ties, their  patients  and  their  services  is 
merely  symptomatic  of  a  slowly  dawning 
realization  that  many  professions  and  health 
services  not  only  are  interested  in  nursing 
facilities  and  their  patients  but  actually  have 
an  undeniable  responsibility  to  such  faculties 
and  prlmarUy  to  the  patients  they  serve. 

The  origin  of  many  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  nursing-home  patients  does  not 
necessarily  lie  In  nursing-home  Institution- 
alization. Rather,  these  often  are  vocational, 
social,  medical,  and  economic  problems  which 
an  Individual  faces  wherever  he  is.  A  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamental  kinship  between 
health  services  and  those  more  commonly 
regarded  as  health-related  ser\-lce8 — even 
though  the  latter  may  be  social  or  economic 
in  purpose — will  constitute  a  long  step  for- 
ward toward  the  time  when  the  health  and 
welfare  of  a  human  being  and  the  public  of 
which  he  is  an  integral  part  wUl  be  literaUy 
indlTisible. 

COOKDINATIOM  IN  THK  COlOrDNTTT 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to 
a  realistic  Integration  of  health  and  health- 
related  services  Is  the  factor  of  considering 
Integration  and  coordination — and  even  af- 
filiation with  the  hospital— In  the  light 
solely  of  administrative  structure  and  the 
administrative  problems  that  might  arise. 
If,  instead,  we  were  to  plan  the  organization 
of  services  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  the  patient  himself  reqiiires  for 
timely,  effective  care,  the  problems  of  co- 
ordination would  be  far  less  complex  and 
discouraging. 

The  term  "nursing  home"  itself  should 
not  be  an  exclusive  one  but  rather  an  indo- 
sive  one  referring  to  jMXjprietary,  voluntary, 
and  public  facilities,  whatever  the  axispiccs 
or  legislation  or  administrative  structure. 
By  the  same  token,  "commimity  health  re- 
sources" should  embrace  all  types  of  agen- 
cies and  resources:  public,  voluntary,  or  pri- 
vate, regardless  of  whether  they  are  directly 
or  indirectly  health-related  in  terms  of  their 
specific  services  or  objectives. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  emphasis  Is 
that,  although  the  nursing  honte's  place  and 
function  in  the  community  seem  to  be  ever 
changing  today,  ultimately  it  wiU  be  rather 
cleaily  defined  and  adhered  to.  And  If  this 
character  of  the  nursing  home  and  Its  place 
In  the  community  Is  not  spelled  out  by  the 
nursing-home  profession  itself  in  a  realistic 
and  professional  way.  then  rest  assiured  it 
will  be  delineated  by  others  who  may  be  less 
directly  affected  or  less  experienced  to  do  so. 

WHAT    IS   A    NTTXSING    HOMIT 

"When  we  opened  this  nursing  home."  one 
administrator  has  remarked,  "we  planned 
our  service  for  certain  kinds  of  patients;  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  serve  exclusively 
those  particular  groups."  His  comment  has 
found  ready  concxirrence  In  tlie  experience 
of  nilnois  Rehabilitation  Education  Service, 
a  Public  Aid  Commission  program.  In  the 
many  discussions  between  its  staff  and  ad- 
ministrators. In  some  cases,  perhaps,  those 
who  planned   and   established   the   nursing 
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facilities  did  not  do  a  thorough  Job  of  com- 
munity exploration.  But  even  where  rela- 
tively adequate  planning  has  preceded  the 
development  of  a  nursing  facility  It  Is  still 
Infrequent  to  And  the  facility  In  real  control 
of  the  kinds  of  patients  It  admits. 

The  community  itself.  Its  hospitals  and 
physicians,  and  certainly  Its  agencies,  have 
virtually  dictated  the  Intake  policies  of  the 
institution.  It  Is  as  much  the  way  In  which 
the  commxinlty  uses  its  nursing  homes  as  It 
is  the  homes'  own  limitations  and  strengths 
which  has  shaped  many  of  our  present  facili- 
ties into  what  they  are  today.  The  immedi- 
ate needs  of  the  community  are  a  dominant 
force  in  forming  the  character  of  the  nurs- 
ing facility. 

Prom  community  to  community,  locality  to 
locality,  nursing  homes — whatever  their 
sponsorship — may  function  as  chronic-dis- 
ease hospitals,  nursing-care  facilities,  homes 
for  the  aged,  sheltered-care  homes,  day-care 
centers,  room-and-board  situations,  or — as 
In  one  community — a  place  In  which  hospital 
patients  were  put  to  die  so  as  to  reduce  the 
mortality  status  of  the  large  county  general 
hospital. 

Many  nursing  homes  are  the  only  medical- 
care  facility  (or  one  of  a  very  few  health 
care  resources)  In  a  given  area.  Approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  the  nursing  homes  co- 
operating in  a  research  program  of  the 
rehabilitation  education  service  were  the 
only  such  homes  in  their  conununitles.  Sev- 
eral were  the  only  facilities  serving  sick  and 
disabled  people  in  their  area. 

Coupled  with  this  Is  the  Increasing  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  that  more  and  more 
patients  are  Institutionalized  in  nursing 
homes  for  lack  of  a  more  appropriate  facil- 
ity. Case  studies  often  discover  that  it  was 
not  the  diagnoses  and  current  health  pic- 
ture of  a  patient  which  precipitated  his  In- 
stitutionalization; rather.  It  was  the  com- 
pounding of  his  total  situation  by  his 
pressing  social  and  economic  needs  that 
brought  him  Into  the  nursing  home. 

THE    MUCH-DISCUSSED    SUBJECT    OF    CU^SSlTlCh- 
TIOW 

All  of  this  brings  up  (although  only  briefly 
here)  the  subject  of  classification  of  nurs- 
ing homes.  Classification  Is  a  device  which 
has  been  frequently  tried  In  many  different 
States  with  varying  degrees  of  failure.  Un- 
fortunately, ciurrent  proposals  for  regulation 
often  seem  an  attempt  merely  to  use  new 
tags — new  nomenclature — In  the  effort  to 
upgrade  nursing-home  standards  and  guar- 
antee a  certain  level  of  performance  that 
current  rules  and  regulations  do  not  seem 
totally  capable  of  achieving. 

Many  groups  (Joint  Council  To  Improve 
the  Health  of  the  Aged,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association's  Council  on  Professional 
Practice,  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  name 
a  few)  are  Investigating  the  idea  of  nursing- 
home  classification.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  current  congressional  interest.  Just 
as  any  Federal  legislation  for  health  care 
of  the  aged  will  very  probably  Incorporate 
nursing-home  care  so  it  would  also  Include 
the  need  for  national  uniform  nursing-home 
standards,  now  lacking. 

Certainly,  two  admonitions  must  be  made 
in  developing  any  system  of   classification: 

(1)  standards  used  to  evaluate  hospital  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  totally  translated  to  nurs- 
ing  homes:    some    modification    Is    needed; 

(2)  any  system  of  classification  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  facilities  but  applied  by 
an  outside  agent:  real  pitfalls  are  inherent 
in  self -accreditation  and  classification. 

For  the  present,  though,  until  the  role  and 
function  of  the  nxirsing  home  are  more  clear- 
ly defined,  the  responsibility  continues  to  fall 
to  the  niirslng  home  to  provide  answers — 
however  Inadequate  they  may  be — to  a  wide 
range  of  the  medical,  social,  and  economic 
problems  of  the  chronically  111,  disabled,  and 
aged  receiving  care  in  these  institutions. 


ALLIANCE    WITH    THE    HOSPrTAL 

It  Is  becoming  trite  to  say  that  the  nursing 
home  shoxild  not  be  a  place  where  people 
are  sent  to  die.  In  practice,  however,  this  Is 
exactly  the  way  many  nursing  homes  have 
been  used  by  the  community,  whether  death 
has  occurred  in  3  weeks  or  30  years,  and 
whether  It  was  due  to  an  Immediate  medical 
reason  or  merely  came  as  a  climax  to  30  years 
spent  In  an  institution  out  of  lack  of  more 
appropriate  accommodations. 

If  nursing  homes  are  to  be  institutions 
which  serve  patients  only  for  that  relatively 
limited  amount  of  time  when  the  special 
services  associated  with  nursing-home  care 
are  required;  if  medical  care,  nursing  care, 
and  the  Innumerable  allied  services  and  re- 
sources of  the  community  are  realistically 
conceived  as  a  continuum  available  to  all  for 
whatever  length  of  time  and  In  whatever 
degree  required — then  there  should  be  no 
doubt  of  the  nursing  home's  position  in  the 
medical-care  spectrxun  of  the  community. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nvirslng 
home  Is  seen  as  a  substandard  hospital,  or 
a  less-than-acceptable  substitute  for  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  It  cannot  be  Intelligently  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  the  chronically  ill  and 
^he  aged. 

Although  the  nursing  home  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  intensive  acute  care 
concomitant  with  hospitalization.  It  would 
be  both  foolhardy  and  disastrous  to  assume 
that  the  nursing  service  of  the  home  need 
be  any  less  comprehensive  than  that  tra- 
ditionally attributed  to  the  hospital.  The 
very  nature  of  those  long-term  Illnesses  and 
disabilities  which  legitimately  warrant 
nursing-home  placement  may  actually  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  nursing  service. 
However,  often  this  also  Implies  a  reduction 
In  the  need  for  services  rendered  by  regis- 
tered nurses  or  more  highly  skilled  person- 
nel and  an  extension  of  those  of  licensed 
practical  nurses,  graduate  nurses,  and  less 
professionally  trained  people.  As  numerous 
studies  and  the  graphic  evidence  of  Indi- 
vidual patients  testify,  some  patients  were 
institutionalized  In  the  nursing  home  pri- 
marily because  the  hospital  facilities  were 
neither  geared  nor  equipped  for  care  of  the 
long-term  patient. 

The  value  of  affiliation  between  commu- 
nity hospitals  and  nursing  homes  has  been 
frequently  discussed.  Proponents  of  such 
a  move  say  It  would  bring  about  a  more 
clearly  defined  and  objective  appreciation  of 
the  nursing  homes'  role  in  the  community 
medical  picture,  and,  in  line  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  progressive  patient  care  and  co- 
ordinated community  services,  would  also 
facilitate  transmission  of  patients  to  the 
most  appropriate  facility.  These  stated  rea- 
sons may  imply  to  some  persons  that  a  nurs- 
ing home  can  achieve  stattis  by  becoming 
identlfled  with  a  general  hospital  and  can 
in  some  vague  way  enhance  the  quality  of 
Its  care  through  closer  association  with  a 
larger  medical  facility. 

By  contrast,  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  hospital  through  aflUlatlon  with  a  nurs- 
ing home  are  rarely  discussed.  Yet  how  can 
we  talk  about  coordinated  community  care 
and  progressive  patient  care  and  limit  our- 
selves to  progression  in  one  direction  only? 
This  kind  of  planning  Is  a  deception  to  the 
public,  for  our  actions  belle  our  protesta- 
tions. 

SOME  POSITIVE   AOVAKTAGES 

Just  what  could  the  hospital  gain  by 
affiliation? 

Today  we  |^ave  discovered  the  truth  in  the 
concept  of  treating  the  whole  person;  but  we 
have  also  recognized  (strangely  enough)  that 
In  order  to  see  the  patient  as  a  person  and 
provide  the  kind  of  care  that  serves  him 
best,  we  must  also  know  him.  So  one  fun- 
damental facet  of  afflliation  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  channel  of  communication  by 
which  a  current,  comprehensive,  and  useful 


account  of  the  patients'  needs  and  wishes  in 
all  appropriate  areas  can  be  exchanged.  In 
this  way  the  patient  will  not  lose  his  iden- 
tity, and  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  com- 
plexity of  his  needs. 

Affiliation  which  provides  an  uninterrup- 
ted program  of  care  for  patients  makes  the 
staffs  of  the  participating  Institutions  co- 
workers and — with  proper  administrative 
climates — copartners  in  the  teamwork  re- 
quired for  effective  care.  By  a  free  Inter- 
change of  visits,  personnel  of  the  affiliated 
institutions  can  become  acquainted  with  a 
patient  and  his  current  program  of  care  be- 
fore he  Is  transferred  to  the  other  facility. 
No  small  side  effect  Is  the  reassurance  the 
patient  receives  with  such  a  practice  and  the 
resultant  minimization  of  his  problems  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  setting. 

Beyond  direct  care  to  Individual  patients, 
the  device  of  affiliation  can  work  to  strength- 
en feelings  of  mutuality  of  interest  and 
effort.  Affiliated  institutions  in  a  community 
can  become  the  aggregate  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  all  the  long-term,  disabled,  and 
aged  patients,  serving  as  their  Interpreter  to 
the  community  and  Its  health  resources.  As 
a  spokesman,  too,  the  Institutions  can  be  a 
dynamic  factor  In  stimulating  community 
development  of  the  necessary  programs  and 
resources  which  presently  are  Inadequate  or 
do  not  exist. 

Another  mutual  benefit  of  affiliation  is  the 
Interchange  of  profeealonal  knowledge,  skill, 
and  experience.  For  example,  provisions  for 
scheduled  educational  staff  meetings  and 
other  in-service  training  are  needed  In  most 
nursing  homes,  and  the  hospital  personnel 
should  be  made  available  for  this  training. 
Likewise,  the  staffs  of  hospitals — particularly 
those  which  either  contemplate  or  have 
recently  developed  a  nursing  facility  for 
long-term  patients — have  much  to  learn 
about  the  complex  needs  of  nursing-home 
patients  for  which  the  experience  of  the 
home's  personnel  will  be  invaluable. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  pro- 
viding the  right  care.  In  the  right  setting,  at 
the  right  time,  centers  around  the  need  for 
a  well-organized,  well-functioning  central 
referral  service  In  the  community.  Proper 
affiliation  among  medical  facilities — and  fa- 
cilities Includes  clinics,  day-care  centers, 
family  agencies,  as  well  as  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes — will  familiarize  each  one 
with  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  others. 

THE  PHIMART  CONSIOBaATION 

If  we  truly  believe  that  so  long  as  people 
live  they  deserve  the  kind  of  care  that  gives 
substance  to  their  days  and  meaning  to  their 
existence,  then  we  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  establish,  maintain,  and  Improve  those 
standards  that  will  accomplish  these  things 
for  the  thousands  of  chronically  111  and  older 
people  who  are  dependent  on  institutional 
care  as  a  way  of  life. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CurtisI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebrtiska  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  our  aged  citizens.  I 
want  that  care  to  be  the  best  that  our 
fine,  traditional  American  system  of 
medicine  can  provide.  I  want  the  great 
advances  made  in  medicine  and  In  drugs 
to  continue  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind. The  record  in  this  country  is  un- 
surpassed. 

I  do  disagree  with  the  proponents  of 
the  administration  plan  as  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
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Anderson]  and  other  Senators  as  to  how 
we  should  provide  this  medical  care  for 
our  citizens  over  65.  Without  boring 
Senators  with  statistics,  I  believe  they 
will  agree  that  among  those  over  65  there 
are  some  piiople  well  able  to  pay  for  their 
own  hospital  and  medical  care  or  to  se- 
cure private  insurance  to  provide  the 
same.  There  are  also  some  older  people 
who  are  unable  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  caie  for  themselves.  Let  us  con- 
sider each  ?roup. 

The  first  question  is:  Should  Govern- 
ment provide  medical  care,  including 
hospital  care,  for  our  older  citizens  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  such  care  them- 
selves? I  would  answer  that  question 
with  an  emphatic  "Yes."  For  many  years 
our  destitute  aged  have  received  hospital 
and  medical  care  at  public  expense.  That 
should  be  continued.  I  would  go  further. 
I  would  include  those  people  over  65  who 
may  have  .some  funds  and  are  self-sup- 
porting, but  who  cannot  pay  a  costly 
hospital  and  medical  bill.  This  group 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the 
near  needy 

Such  a  program  to  provide  hospital 
and  medic:U  care  for  the  near  needy, 
including  drugs  and  other  essentials  for 
sick  patients,  has  been  enacted.  It  is 
known  as  Uie  Kerr-Mllls  law.  I  voted  for 
it.  Under  this  law,  any  State  desiring 
to  provide  medical  assistance  for  people 
over  65.  who  are  near  needy,  can  do 
so  and  the  Federal  Government  will 
share  in  the  cost.  It  follows  the  same 
pattern  that  has  been  followed  for  many 
years  in  ttiC  cases  of  actual  need.  The 
near  needy  are  not  required  to  be  pau- 
pers in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits. 

Under  the  Kerr-Mills  law  a  program 
can  be  set  up  to  fit  the  specific  needs  of 
a  patient.  If  he  needs  help  in  having 
medical  pn'.scriptlons  filled,  that  can  be 
provided.  If  he  must  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital, that  can  be  taken  care  of.  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  the  costs  of  having  the 
doctor  call  at  his  home  or  surgery  can  be 
provided.  In  fact,  the  Kerr-Mills  law  is 
not  limited  to  fine  print  benefits.  It  is 
intended  to  take  care  of  people  over  65 
who  need  help  and  who  are  and  should 
be  the  concern  of  government. 

A  careful  look  at  the  figures  indicates 
that  the  Stites  have  moved  with  consid- 
erable speecl  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  As  of  the 
end  of  June  this  year  a  period  of  21 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  first  funds 
became  available  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
law  and  24  States  have  inaugurated  a 
program.  IjCt  us  see  how  this  compares 
with  similar  action  taken  following  the 
1950  amendments  when  vendor  payment 
provisions  lor  medical  caie  were  added 
to  the  old-ai^e  assistance  program,  to  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  program,  and 
to  the  prog]  am  for  the  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  After  21 
months.  10  States  had  set  up  a  program 
to  include  vendor  medical  payments  in 
their  ADC  program.  7  States  had  inaug- 
urated the  i>rogram  with  reference  to  the 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled persons,  and  10  States  had  in- 
augurated a  program  for  vendor  medical 
payments  in  their  program  of  old  age  as- 
sistance.   This  has  moved  twice  as  fast 


as  other  programs.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Kerr-Mills  law  will  very 
shortly  reach  the  majority  of  our  States 
because  they  have  moved  faster  with  this 
program  than  the  others. 

The  other  basic  question  to  be  asked, 
which   is   the   central   proposition,    is: 
Shall  Government  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  people  over  65  if  they 
are  well  able  to  provide  it  for  themselves? 
This    is    a    fundamental    question.    It 
means,  should  we  tax  future  workers,  the 
yoimg  workers,  the  middle-aged  workers, 
and  the  aged  if  they  are  still  working,  to 
pay  the  hospital  bills  and  some  related 
medical  expenses  for  all  older  people,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  well  able  to  pay 
for  it  themselves?     My  answer  to  that 
question  is  "No."    I  do  not  believe,  for 
instance,   the  Government  should  tax 
young  people  who  are  raising  a  family, 
buying    a   home,    and    educating    their 
children  to  pay  the  hospital  bills  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  financially  able  to  pay 
their  own  bills.    This  is  the  essence  of 
the  Keimedy  administration's  proposal. 
Sc«ne  very  interesting  statistics  were 
complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  for  August  1960.    These  relate  to 
the   city  workers   family   budget.     To 
work  from  a  norm  the  statistics  relate 
to  a  family  of  four,  an  employed  hus- 
band of  38  years,  a  wife  not  employed 
outside  the  home,  and  two  children,  a 
girl  18  and  a  boy  13.    The  study  is  de- 
signed to  arrive  at  a  dollar  amount  which 
will  give  such  a  family  an  adequate  liv- 
ing, including  health,  efficiency,  nurture 
of  children,  and  participation  in  social 
and  community  activities.    The  level  is 
described    as     "modest    but    adequate." 
The  average  income  before  taxes  is  esti- 
mated  between  $7,000   and  $7,500   an- 
nually. 

This  study  went  on  to  show  what  such 
a  family  would  pay  for  tlie  vaiious  items 
in  their  cost  of  living.     This  included 
an  item  for  medical  care.    Medical  care 
was  described  as  including  health  in- 
surance paid  for   by  the  head  of   the 
family,  medical  costs  not  covered,  den- 
tal costs,  and  medicines.     It  wsis  based 
on  a  study  conducted  in  20  cities  across 
the  country.     Medical  care  in  the  20 
cities    surveyed    ranged    from    $250    in 
Scranton,  Pa.,  to  $424  in  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.    Medical  care  in  Houston  was  $309 
annually  and  in  Chicago  $314  annually. 
In  November  1960.  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  published  a  compilation  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  entitled 
"Interim   Budget   for   Retired   Couple" 
which  was  similar  to  the  one  made  in 
August  concerning  the  family  of  four. 
The  same  cities  were  used  for  the  survey. 
This  retired  couple    'budget  family" 
assumed  a  husband  and  a  wife,  age  65 
or  over,  who  maintain  their  own  two- 
or   three -room   rented   dwelling   in   an 
uiban  area.    The  couple  is  assumed  to 
be  self-supporting,  in  reasonably   good 
health,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    The  budget  takes  into  account 
social    and    psychological,    as    well    as 
physical  needs,  so  it  is  not  a  minimum 
subsistence  budget.    On  an  annual  basis, 
this  hypothetical  couple's  living  expenses 
run   from  $2,641   in   Houston,  Tex.,  to 
$3,366  in  Chicago,  111. 


The  cost  of  medical  care  for  retired 
couples  in  these  20  cities  \s  described 
In  this  report  as  being  between  $222  an- 
nually in  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  $366  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  annual  cost  of 
medical  care  for  retired  couples  includes 
a  weighted  average  cost  with  hospital 
Insurance  coverage  for  45  percent  of  this 
group.  This  covers  the  same  broad 
range  of  medical  and  dental  costs  In- 
cluded in  the  "family  of  four"  concept. 
Medical  care  for  the  "family  of  four," 
according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
computes  between  6  and  7  percent  of 
the  annual  budget.  For  the  "retired 
couple"  It  computes  to  an  average  of  9 
percent  of  annual  budget. 

I  believe  these  flgxires  are  very  perti- 
nent and  that  they  deserve  recognition. 
It  is  obvious  that,  while  many  hard- 
ship cases  exist  in  the  age  bracket  of  65 
or  over,  hardships  for  medical  expenses 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  that  group. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  young  fathers 
and  mothers  raising  farnilies  encounter 
medical  expense  that  is  ovei-whelmingly 
burdensome. 

If  the  administration  proixjsal  is 
enacted  it  will  mean  a  man  can  have  an 
aimual  Income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  unlimited  capital  assets, 
need  not  be  retired,  yet  if  he  is  65,  his 
hospital  bill  and  certain  related  medical 
expenses  will  be  paid.  By  whom  will  it 
be  paid?  It  will  be  paid  by  the  workers 
and  the  self-employed  and  the  employers 
of  the  country. 

We  woiild  tax  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  blind,  and  the  aged  who  are 
still  working  to  pay  hospital  bills  for 
people  who  are  well  able  to  pay  them 
themselves.  That  is  the  essence  of  this 
proposal.    That  is  its  central  theme. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal  for 
several  reasons: 

First.  The  proposal  would  provide  hos- 
pital care  for  aged  without  considering 
whether  they  could  afford  to  pay  their 
own  hospital  expenses. 

Second.  The  proposal  would  finance 
such  a  program  through  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  thus  overburdening  the  pres- 
ent system. 

Third.  The  proposal  would  increase 
withholding  taxes,  primarily  on  the 
young,  making  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  meet  their  current  medical  expenses, 
much  less  provide  for  future  expenses. 
Fourth.  The  .enactment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy proposal  would  result  in  a  poorer 
quality  of  medical  service  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

In  citing  established  facts  and  figures 
in  support  of  my  position,  I  want  to  give 
credit  to  certain  of  my  colleagues. 
Representative  Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
has  been  a  leader  in  research  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hospital  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
Let  us  consider  just  what  the  adminis- 
trations  proposal  would  do  for  the  aged. 
It  would  pay  for  hospital  services  up  to 
90  days  and  certain  nursing  home  serv- 
ices up  to  180  days,  plus  additional  home 
health  services  and  outpatient  diagnostic 
services  or,  as  Representative  Griffiths 
says: 

This  program  adds  up  to  the  payment  of 
the  costs  of  hospital  care  and  economical 
substitutes  for  hospital  care. 
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It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
first  cost  of  hospital  expenses,  ranging 
from  $20  to  $90.  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  aged  person  himself. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
not  pay  for  most  doctor  bills  incurred 
in  the  hospital. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
not  pay  for  calls  at  the  doctor's  office. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
not  pay  for  doctor  calls  at  the  home. 

The  administration  proposal  would  not 
pay  for  surgery. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
not  pay  for  prescriptions,  or  medicines, 
or  drugs  of  any  kind  outside  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  administration  proposal 
would  contribute  nothing  significant  to- 
ward the  problem  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. 

The  administration  proposal  would  not 
provide  any  benefits  for  people  confined 
to  a  mental  or  tubercxilosis  hospital. 

A  study  has  been  made  as  to  what 
portion  of  the  costs  of  illness  would  be 
paid  if  the  administration  plan  were 
enacted  into  law.  This  has  been  estab- 
lished as  being  25  percent  of  the  ex- 
penses of  illness  of  F>ersons  eligible  for 
the  benefits.  In  other  words,  for  the 
people  covered,  whether  they  are  in  need 
or  not,  it  would  not  pay  75  percent  of  the 
expenses  incurred. 

My  colleague,  Tom  Curtis,  has  very 
aptly  pointed  out  that  a  medically  in- 
digent person  is  no  more  able  to  pay 
75  percent  of  his  medical  expenses  than 
he  is  to  pay  100  percent  of  such  ex- 
penses. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  of  medical 
and  hospital  care  for  the  aged  has  been 
confused  by  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion. I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  in  Congress 
do  not  realize  its  shortcomings.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  many  of  the 
people  back  home  have  been  misin- 
formed. It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a 
constituent  to  write  in  support  of  the 
administration's  proposal  citing,  as  a 
reason  for  its  need,  the  high  cost  of  his 
doctor  bills  and  his  medicine.  The  fact 
is.  the  proposal  being  offered  would  not 
pay  any  i>art  of  either  one. 

Either  the  administration  proposal  is 
a  delusion  and  will  be  a  disappointment 
to  our  people,  or  they  must  admit  it  is 
merely  a  foot  in  the  door  for  a  larger 
program.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  first 
year  of  operation  is  a  billion  dollars.  It 
is  based  upon  the  premise  that  Govern- 
ment should  tax  all  of  our  people  to  pay 
hospital  bills  and  some  related  medical 
bills  of  individuals,  some  of  whom  are 
much  more  able  to  pay  those  bills  than 
the  people  paying  the  taxes. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  for  the  candor  he  displayed  in 
acknowledging  that  if  we  pass  this 
proposal  now  before  us  it  will  be  but  a 
beginning.  The  program  will  be  en- 
larged. In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  July  9.  1962,  page  12949,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  said : 

If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  per- 
mit me  to  do  so,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
two  points  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
raised.  One  was  that  if  the  program  of  In- 
surance, hospitalization,  and  medical  care 
were  enacted,  those  of   us  who  support  It 


should  take  the  reeponslbllity  of  consider- 
ing It  as  only  a  beginning.  I  am  pleased  to 
accept  that  responsibility:  I  think  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  sound  program. 

The  administration  proposal  dis- 
regards the  great  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  private  health  insurance. 
As  of  June  1.  1962.  136  million  of  our 
civilian  population  was  covered  with 
some  form  of  health  insurance.  As  of 
January  1.  1962,  55  percent  or  9.3  million 
of  the  aged  population  had  some  kind 
of  private  health  insurance.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  estimated  that  by  1965  70 
percent  of  the  aged  will  have  some 
private  health  insurance. 

This  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
efTect  that  by  1965  70  percent  of  the  aged 
will  have  some  private  health  insurance 
was  made  back  in  1959.  It  was  based 
upon  the  increase  in  health  insurance 
coverage  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
as  reported  in  1951  and  1957. 

Since  1959  a  number  of  the  private 
insurance  carriers  have  inaugurated  pro- 
grams of  mass  enrollment  of  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  for  aged  people. 
These  programs  alone,  since  their 
inauguration,  are  estimated  to  have  en- 
rolled well  over  1  ^  million  older  people. 
Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  estimate 
of  the  Department  is  very  much  on  the 
low  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  > .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  American  people  had 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
future  workers,  the  present  workers,  in- 
cluding the  near  aged  and  the  aged  who 
are  still  working  should  be  taxed  to  pay 
the  costs  of  hospitalization  and  medical 
care  for  Individuals  over  65  who  are  able 
to  pay  their  own  such  costs  that  the 
answer  of  the  majority  would  be  in  the 
negative.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  expressions  that  have  come  from  the 
I>eople  of  Nebraska  have  been  against 
this  proposal  before  us  today.  Count- 
less groups  have  taken  a  position  on  it. 
For  instance,  in  the  June  1962  issue 
of  the  Nebraska  Union  Farmer  I  find 
an  article  which  begins  as  follows: 

Nebraska  Farmers  Union  delegates  to  the 
1962  convention  adopted  a  clear  and  precise 
statement  concerning  proposals  for  Federal 
medical  aid  progranM  as  follows:  "Resolved. 
That  we  oppose  the  Inclusion  of  medical  aid 
under  social  security." 

I  include  that  one  p>osition  taken  by  a 
distinguished  farm  organization  as  typi- 
cal. Thousands  of  such  conununications 
could  be  supplied. 

Many  well-meaning  people  have  be- 
lieved hospital  and  medical  insurance 
should  be  provided  under  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Many  of  these  people  are 
not  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  social 
security.  They  have  accepted  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  people  are  paying  for 
their  own  benefits  under  our  social  secu- 
rity system. 

Our  social  security  system  is  a  pro- 
gram of  social  benefits  for  the  aged,  their 
widows,      and      for     minor      children. 


financed  by  currently  taxing  workers, 
employers,  and  the  self-employed.  An 
accurate  and  very  informative  article  on 
the  workings  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem was  published  in  the  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report  on  July  2.  1962.  In  that 
article,  referring  to  our  present  social  se- 
curity system  and  the  proposal  to  add 
hospiUl  benefits  US.  News  L  World  Re- 
PKjrt  says : 

The  tab  for  the  ooet  would  be  picked  up. 
as  It  Is  being  picked  up  for  old  age  and  sur- 
vivor Insurance,  by  employers  and  by  thoae 
who  go  on  working.  In  the  end  the  cost  wUl 
fall  on  employers  and  oo  generations  not 
yet  working. 

In  a  word,  social  security  programs,  to 
date,  represent  a  gigantic  bargain  for  per- 
sons retired,  soon  to  be  retired,  or  fairly  well 
along  In  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  U.S.  News  ti 
World  Report  to  which  I  have  referred 
may  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  not  forget  that  if  we  never  add 
any  new  benefits  to  the  social  security 
law  and  if  we  never  increase  benefits,  the 
tax  increases  that  we,  the  Congress, 
have  already  imposed  will  amount  to  a 
48-percent  increase  between  now  and 
196B.  But  many  new  increases  and  ad- 
ditions are  being  advocated. 

In  order  that  we  might  understand  the 
true  nature  of  our  present  social  secu- 
rity program.  I  want  to  cite  some  basic 
statistics.  These  will  show  that  it  will 
be  the  young  workers  and  our  future 
workers  who  will  bear  the  costs  of  this 
program.  To  add  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  the  social  security  program  will 
be  so  costly  that  it  might  well  endanger 
the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  worker  who  retired 
on  July  1.  1962.  at  the  age  of  65.  Let  us 
suppose  that  he  has  paid  the  maximum 
he  could  have  paid  since  the  program 
began  in  1937  and  that  he  has  a  wife  who 
is  of  the  same  age.  The  total  expected 
value  of  the  benefits  for  this  man  and 
his  wife  would  be  $32,600.  The  total 
amount  of  employee  taxes  that  this  in- 
dividual has  paid  is  $1,584. 

A  couple  of  similar  age  retiring  on 
July  1.  1962.  having  been  covered  by 
social  security  for  the  very  minimum 
amount  that  the  law  recognizes  wUl  be 
entitled  to  benefits  having  a  total  ex- 
pected value  of  $11,100  and  the  employee 
taxes  that  this  individual  would  have 
paid  from  1937  to  date  would  be  the  sum 
of  $79.13. 

The  average  benefit  paid  to  a  bene- 
ficiary and  his  wife  on  the  roll  as  of 
June.  1961,  was  about  $125  per  month. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  husband  of  this 
average  couple  is  74  years  of  age  and  his 
wife  is  69.  They  have  drawn  benefits  for 
years,  yet  the  total  expected  value  of  the 
future  benefits  to  them  is  about  $16,300. 
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It  can  be  said  that  a  worker  could  have 
obtained  his  average  benefits  and  paid 
less  than  $60  In  employee  taxes  in  order 
to  qualify,  nnd  In  any  case  he  could 
not  have  paM  more  than  $1,000  in  order 
to  qualify  for  such  benefits. 

A  self-employed  individual  first  cov- 
ered In  January  1955  at  the  age  of  63 
having  a  wife  the  same  age  and  retiring 
at  age  65  would  have  paid  In  a  grand 
total  in  self- employment  taxes  of  $252. 
Such  a  couple  has  already  received  $11,- 
215  in  benefits  and  the  value  of  their 
future  benefits  is  estimated  at  $23,700. 

There  are  some  individuals  still  living 
and  drawing  benefits  who  went  on  the 
benefit  rolls  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram back  in  1940.  If  such  an  individual 
paid  the  ma.ximum  taxes  that  he  could 
pay  as  employee  from  1937  to  1940  It 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  $90.  If  that 
individual  were  a  single  individual,  he 
has  already  drawn  $16,644.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  his  monthly  benefit  is  $89  per 
month,  or  just  $1  less  than  the  total 
amount  that  he  has  paid  in  in  taxes  In 
his  entire  lift*. 

All  of  these  figures  have  been  provided 
me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers, 
chief  actua:-y  of  the  social  security 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  oppose  the  so- 
cial security  oeneflts  that  these  deserving 
old  people  ai-e  receiving.  I  merely  sug- 
gest that  we  face  the  program  realisti- 
cally and  recognlte  it  for  what  It  is.  It 
is  a  program  of  paying  benefits  to  our 
aged  citizen  by  taxing  workers,  employ- 
ers, self-employed,  future  workers,  future 
8elf-employe<l.  and  future  employers. 
Social  security  benefits  are  not  paid  for 
by  the  beneficiary  but  are  paid  for  by 
others. 

Again  I  point  out  the  one  very  funda- 
mental question  that  we  must  face  in 
passing  upon  the  administration's  pro- 
posal now  before  us  is:  "Shall  we  tax 
these  workers  and  future  workers  to  pay 
the  hospital  care  of  people  over  65  who 
are  well  abh-  to  pay  for  it  themselves?" 
If  that  question  were  to  be  put  up  to  the 
people  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  it  is 
my  guess  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
would  answt  r  it  in  the  negative.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Senate  should  likewise 
answer  It  In  the  negative. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  persons  65 
years  of  age  and  over  are  entirely  com- 
petent to  bear  the  costs  of  their  medical 
care,  so  we  are  faced  with  the  proposi- 
tion of  enacting  class  legislation  for  one 
age  group — not  to  meet  a  need  but  to  ex- 
tend a  privilege  to  many  who  have  no 
need. 

The  problem  o(f  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  the  aged  can  best  be  met 
through  existing  law,  including  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill,  which  takes  care  of  the  "near 
needy,"  and  through  the  channels  of  pri- 
vate insurance.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  Government  has  failed  In  every  busi- 
ness operation  it  has  started. 

The  enactment  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posal meam;  Government  medicine.  If 
Government  funds  are  spent  to  provide 
hospital  and  related  medical  care,  the 
Congress  must  give  directions  as  to  how 
that  money  will  be  spent.  There  will  be 
rules  and  regulations.  There  will  be 
contracts  with  hospitals  and  doctors. 


The  enactment  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posal now  before  Congress  will  mean  a 
poorer  quality  of  medical  service  not  only 
for  our  aged,  but  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
History  is  on  our  side  in  this  argument. 

Every  country  of  EXirope  has  some  sort 
of  government  medicine.  Let  us  see 
what  has  happened.  Europe  no  longer 
leads  the  world  in  medical  science,  yet 
30  years  ago  medical  students  from  this 
country  and  from  all  over  the  world 
traveled  to  EuroF>e  for  advanced  medical 
education.  They  no  longer  go  to  Eu- 
rope ;  they  come  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause our  private  practice  of  medicine 
means  better  medical  education  and  bet- 
ter medical  care. 

When  Great  Britain  adopted  their  pro- 
gram of  government  medicine  in  1947, 
they  had  1  doctor  for  877  people.  Brit- 
ain's government  medicine  caused  such 
a  deterioration  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine that  10  years  later  they  had  1  doctor 
for  every  1,149  people.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  our  population 
explosion,  the  ratio  of  physician  to  pa- 
tient for  1962  is  1  for  every  703  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  careful  gathering  and 
study  of  the  facts  will  show  this  proposal 
to  be  unwise  and  not  In  the  best  interest 
of  our  citizens,  either  those  over  65  or 
those  under  65. 

If  it  Is  heresy  to  say  I  believe  in  the 
competence,  the  integrity,  and  the  skill 
of  my  family  doctor,  my  family  druggist, 
my  dentist,  and  my  insurance  agent,  let 
it  be  heresy.  I  want  our  system  to  con- 
tinue to  make  advances  in  saving  lives, 
relieving  pain  and  suffering,  and  adding 
to  the  length  of  life  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

The  Anderson  amendment  should  be 

defeated. 

ExHiBrr  1 
The  Untold  Stort  or  Your  Social  SECuartT 

Check  your  own  social  security  and  you'll 
probably  find  you  are  getting  a  bargain. 
Check  your  grandson's,  and  It's  a  different 
story.  Reason:  Pensions  for  this  generation 
must  be  paid,  In  large  part,  by  future 
generations. 

This  Is  to  be  the  untold  story  of  your 
social  security.  It  concerns  the  pension  to 
which  you  are  entitled  In  retirement,  or  If 
disabled,  and  to  payments  to  your  survivors 
In  event  of  death. 

Social  security  Is  a  vast  system.  Old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  alone  In  this  year 
win  Involve  benefit  payments  of  more  than 
$13.2  billion.  And  the  total  Is  to  grow 
steadily  over  the  years  ahead. 

In  4  of  the  last  5  yeais,  payments  to 
persons  drawing  benefits  have  been  exceed- 
ing Income  from  payroll  taxes.  Some  alarm 
has  been  expressed  about  this  deficit  between 
outgo  from  the  social  security  reserve  fund 
and  Income  Into  the  fund. 

That,  however,  Is  not  the  story  to  be  told. 

Pajrroll  taxes  rose  on  January  1.  They  go 
up  again  on  next  January  1.  Money  flow- 
ing into  the  reserve  fund,  as  a  result,  once 
again  will  begin  to  total  more  than  money 
flowing  out.  Fears  about  the  safety  of  the 
fund  will  subside. 

A  FACT — AND  QUESTIONS 

A  hard  and  little-understood  fact,  how- 
ever, will  remain  to  raise  questions. 


The  fact  Is  this:  Benefits  promised  to 
people  now  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  total  an  estimated  $624  billion. 
Reserves  now  on  hand  total  around  $22  bil- 
lion. Taxes  to  be  paid  by  p>eopIe  now  cov- 
ered by  social  security  to  support  pensions 
are  to  be  an  estimated  $282  billion. 

That  leaves  $320  billion  In  benefits  to  pres- 
ent policyholders  to  be  paid  by  someone  else. 
Who  will  that  be? 

The  answer.  In  simple  terms.  Is  that  this 
deficit.  If  It  is  to  t>e  paid,  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  future  workers  at  tax  rates  now  In 
the  law.  Otherwise,  persons  now  In  the  pen- 
sion system  would  have  to  pay  sharply  higher 
taxes. 

Pension  bargains  for  people  of  the  present 
are  to  become  pension  burdens  for  workers 
of  the  future. 

[Statistics  acccmpanylng  article  In  chart 
form) 

Pensiovs  for  today's  workers:  a   burden  on 
future  generations? 

Billions 
Under   social   security   Insurance   pro- 
grams for  old  age  and  disability: 
Pension   money  required.     Value  of 
future  benefits  to  present  benefici- 
aries and  workers  now  covered  by 

social  security $624 

Amount  on  hand:  Now  in  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  to  meet  future 

obligations  of  the  system 22 

Taxes  coming  in:  Value  of  future 
contributions  to  be  made  by  pres- 
ent workers  and  their  employers 
through  payroll  taxes '  282 

The  gap:  Deficiency  to  be  made  up  by 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  future  genera- 
tions of  workers  and  employers 320 

'  The  obligations  and  taxes  shown  above 
are  amounts  that  would  be  needed  today  to 
equal  the  benefits  to  be  paid  out  and  taxes 
to  be  collected  in  future  years  if  the  sums 
were  Invested  at  3 -percent  Interest. 

What  this  means  Is  that  people  now  work- 
ing are  not  paying  their  own  way  under  so- 
cial security.  The  typical  worker  today  will 
get  back  far  more  in  personal  and  family 
benefits  than  he  and  his  employer  will  con- 
tribute in  payroll  taxes.  In  the  future,  after 
the  program  matures,  millions  will  get  back 
less  than  they  and  their  employers  will  con- 
tribute. 

IS    TOUR    SOCIAL    SECURITT    A    BARGAINT 

Here  are  some  examples: 

Example  A;  A  worker  who  retired  in  1940 
at  age  65.  Wife  the  same  age.  Before  re- 
tirement, worker  and  employer  had  paid 
social  security  taxes  for  3  years.  Total  tax, 
worker  and  employer  combined:  $180.  Since 
retirement,  this  man  and  his  wife  have  been 
drawing  benefits  for  22»/!j  years.  Total  bene- 
fits to  date:  $24,973. 

Example  B:  A  worker  who  retired  last  Jan- 
uary 1  after  paying  the  maximum  social 
security  tax  since  1937.  Total  tax  paid  by 
worker  and  employer:  $2,868.  Add  interest 
at  3  percent,  and  this  contribution  to  the 
pension  fund  becomes  $3,714.  Pension  from 
now  on  will  be  $121  a  month  for  the  worker, 
plus  $60.50  for  his  wife  If  she  also  is  65  years 
old.  If  both  live  out  their  normal  life  ex- 
pectancy, then  total  benefits  for  man  and 
wife:    $32,074. 

Example  C:  College  graduate  starts  work- 
ing in  1962,  pays  maximum  social  security 
tax  until  retirement  in  the  year  2005.  Total 
tax  paid  by  worker  and  employer:  $18,564. 
Add  Interest  at  3  percent,  and  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  pension  fund  becomes  $36,226. 
Pension  for  man  and  wife,  after  retirement, 
will  be  at  a  rate  of  $190  a  month.  Total 
benefits,  normal  life:   $33,664. 

Example  D:  Young  man  gets  a  Job  In  1968. 
pays  the  maximum  tax  from  then  until  re- 
tirement in  the  year  2011.  Total  tax,  worker 
and  employer:  $19,092.  With  Interest  at  3 
percent,  this  Is  worth  $37,954.     Assume  this 
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man  ts  a  widower,  with  no  dependents.  He 
lives  a  years  after  retirement,  and  dies  at  age 
67.    ToUl  benefits,  2  years:  $3 .048. 


Social  aecurttif  taxes  and  how  they  grow 

Mazlmnin 

Rat«  paid  by  worker. 

paid  by 

matcned  by  employer 

worker, 

matched  by 

employer 

m7-49.... 

1  porrcnt  on  1st  $3,000  of  pay.. 
1  Vi  percent  on  1st  $3,000  of  pay. 

$30.00 

MW. 

45.00 

H61-6a.... 

l>i  percent  on  1st  $3.n00  of  pay. 

54.00 

1954 

2  percent  on  1st  $3,tii)0  of  pay.. 

ri  00 

1955- 36.... 

2  percent  on  1st  $4,aJ0  of  pay.- 
2H  percent  on  1st  $4,200  of  pay. 

84.00 

NS7-88-... 

94.50 

1«» 

2H  percent  on  Ist  $4,800  of  pay. 

120.00 

lMO-61.... 

3  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of  pay.. 
3U  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of  pay. 

144.00 

1962 

150.00 

1963-«5.... 

3%  percent  on  1st  $4,800  of  pay. 

174.00 

l«6fr-67.... 

4 V<.  pt^rcent  on  Lit  $4,SO0  of  pay. 

198.00 

196Nand 

4'^R  percent  on  1st  $4,»00  of  pay. 

2£2.t)0 

•rter. 

NOTK.— The  social  security  tax  on  self-employpd  per- 
sons, first  corered  in  1961,  U  14  times  the  tax  on  em- 
ployees. 

ANOTHER  nrCHIASE  COBCING? 

To  provide  lor  hospitalization  and  nnrs- 
Ing-home  care  for  the  aged.  President  Ken- 
nedy now  urges  an  extra  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  in  the  payroll  tax.  The  tax  "base" 
would  rise  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.  The  maxi- 
mum tax  then  would  be  raised  to  $201.50 
next  January  1,  and  go  on  up  to  $253.50  by 
1966. 

ONE    MORE    WINDFALL 

These  workers  of  the  future  will  pay  sub- 
stantially higher  taxes  on  their  earnings — 
taxes  earmarked  for  social  security.  They 
will  work  over  a  longer  span  of  life,  paying 
higher  taxes  all  the  way.  In  order  that  the  68 
million  others  now  covered  by  social  security 
can  enjoy  pensions  and  other  promised 
benefits. 

It  now  is  proposed  that  hospital  Insurance 
for  retired  persons  be  added  to  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Once  again,  if  this  type  of 
Insurance  Is  added,  older  people  will  get  a 
bargain.  Those  retired  when  the  plan  would 
take  effect  would  become  entitled,  at  no  cost, 
to  hospital  and  nursing  care  valued  at  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Here  would  be  a  windfall  for  persons  now 
retired  and  thoee  who  will  retire  in  years 
shortly  after  the  plan  takes  effect. 

The  tab  for  the  cost  would  be  picked  up — 
as  it  is  being  picked  up  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance — by  employers  and  by  those 
who  go  on  working.  In  the  end  the  cost 
would  fall  on  employers  and  on  generations 
not  yet  working. 

In  a  word:  Social  security  programs,  to 
date,  represent  a  gigantic  bargain  for  persons 
retired,  soon  to  be  retired,  or  fairly  well  along 
in  years. 

For  relatively  small  pasrments  these  people 
are  assiu-ed  of  an  Income  on  retirement. 
Men  are  assured  that,  when  they  die.  their 
wives  will  go  on  getting  an  income.  TTiere 
is  further  assurance  that  minor  children  will 
get  checks  in  event  of  the  man's  death.  A 
binding  promise  is  made  of  a  monthly  check 
in  event  of  total  disability. 

Once  the  hospital-care  program  is  In  the 
law,  pressure  will  grow  to  cover  hospital 
costs  for  all  p)€rsons  covered  by  social  se- 
curity, whether  working  or  retired.  The  final 
step  might  possibly  be  to  cover  doctor  bills 
as  well. 

PAT    LATER 


In  each  case,  planning  rests  on  the  idea 
that  future  generations  will  get  and  pay 
much  of  the  bill  for  those  who  are  getting, 
or  stand  to  get,  the  bargains  of  the  present. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  strong  trend  to- 
ward special  advantages  for  older  people  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation's  younger  people. 

Yotmg  people  with  children  to  educate, 
with  a  house  to  furnish  and  pay  for,  with 


saving  to  do  if  there  is  to  l>e  any  venturing, 
with  insiirance  payments  to  make,  get  few 
favors.  Payroll  taxes.  Increased  eight  tlmea 
in  the  past  13  years,  will  be  Increased  three 
more  times  for  old-age  and  stirvlvors  Insur- 
ance. Hospital  Insurance  would  mean  an- 
other tax.  Then,  at  some  point,  there  will 
be  unpaid  bills  from  social  sectirlty  promises 
to  meet. 

Old  people,  all  of  the  time,  are  getting 
more  and  more  advantages.  People  age  65 
and  older  get  a  double  exemption  on  per- 
sonal Income  tax.  If  retired,  they  get  a  spe- 
cial retirement  credit  against  income  tax. 
The  social  security  j>enslon — for  which  they 
paid  little — bears  no  tax.  All  their  bills  for 
medical  and  hospital  care  are  deductible  for 
income  tax  piirpoees. 

All  of  this  raises  the  question  whether 
young  people  with  more  votes  than  old  peo- 
ple win  go  on  giving  the  breaks  to  the 
elderly. 

FOR  tottng:  alternattves 

Two  courses  would  be  open  to  them  if  ever 
they  wanted  to  get  out  from  \xnder  what  is 
to  be  a  growing  burden. 

1.  Inflation  of  prices  can  be  accepted  while 
a  determined  effort  Is  made  to  keep  individ- 
ual pension  benefits  from  rising.  In  this 
way,  inflation  could  be  used  to  reduce  the 
pension  burden,  since  pensions  would  repre- 
sent a  smaller  part  of  an  Inflated  national 
income. 

2.  Taxes  could  be  used  to  take  away  some 
of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  retired  per- 
sons. One  tax  "reform"  now  under  study 
calls  for  taxation  of  social  security  income. 
There  is  some  pressxire  to  end  many  other 
special  deductions  extended  to  older  people. 

However,  experience  In  the  United  States 
and  Europe  indicates  that  old  people  will  go 
on  getting  their  bargains  and  young  people 
will  continue  to  bear  their  rising  burdens. 
In  Europe  there  is  a  strong  trend  toward 
shifting  to  employers  a  larger  and  larger  part 
of  the  social  security  burden. 

The  generous  attitude  of  young  people  is 
attributed  to  two  factors. 

One  of  these  factors  is  the  realization 
that  sometime  they,  too,  will  be  old  and  will 
want  some  favors. 

The  other  factor  Is  that  the  young  people 
see  social  security  as  a  means  of  spreading 
the  risk  that  comes  from  being  forced  at 
some  point,  for  most,  to  care  few  their  own 
parents.  . 

as   rr's   DONE   abroad 

To  fill  out  the  untold  story  of  social  se- 
ciu'lty.  U.S.  News  St  World  Report  asked  Its 
staff  members  in  Europe  to  explain  how 
those  countries — with  long  experience — have 
met  the  rising  burden  of  welfare  programs. 

West  Germany 

The  idea  of  national  pension  plans  got  Its 
start  in  Germany.  Two  World  Wars,  ending 
in  two  defeats  and  destruction  of  currency, 
destroyed  the  pension  systems.  Yet  each 
time  these  systems  have  come  back  stronger 
than  ever. 

To  finance  old-age  pensions,  employers 
and  employes  each  contribute  7  percent  of 
the  gross  wage.  For  health  insurance  they 
each  contribute  an  added  4.8  percent.  An 
added  0.7  percent  goes  for  sick  pay,  special 
leaves,  family  allowances.  On  top  of  it  all, 
employers  contribute  an  average  of  18  per- 
cent for  other  fringe  benefits.  Payroll  addi- 
tions for  social  security  amount,  overall,  to 
approximately  45  percent. 

Benefit  payments  in  recent  years  have 
been  adjusted  to  compensate  for  price  rises. 
Young  people  do  not  appear  to  object  to  the 
burden  they  carry. 

Great  Britain 
Welfare  costs  now  account  for  more  than 
a  third  of  all  Government  spending.  Work* 
ers  covered  by  welfare  programs  and  their 
employers  pay  special  taxes  that  pay  less 
than  half  of  welfare  costs.     In  the  case  of 


health  Insurance,  $3  out  of  every  $4  com* 
from  general  taxes 

Government  subsidizes  the  whole  welfare 
program,  and  political  pressure  is  constantly 
on  the  side  of  larger  benefits.  There  is  pres- 
sure to  cut  down  defense  spending  so  wel- 
fare can  expand. 

Sweden 

A  e-percent  sales  tax  was  Introduced  in 
Sweden  3  years  ago  to  help  meet  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  welfare.  Social -security 
benefits  now  account  for  15  percent  of  na- 
tional Income,  compared  with  7  percent  be- 
fore World  War  U. 

In  1060,  Government,  central  and  local, 
carried  69  percent  of  welfare  expenses,  work- 
ers 20  percent  and  employers  11  percent. 
Now  the  pressure  Is  to  increase  the  employ- 
ers' burden. 

France 

Social  welfare  in  France  extends  from 
maternity  grants,  family  aUowaocas,  rent  al- 
lowances and  hospitalization  to  old-age  pen- 
sions and  death  benefits.  The  expense  falls 
mainly  on  employers,  who  pay  about  30  per- 
cent on  their  payrolls.  The  employee  con- 
tributes about  8  percent  on  maximum  pay 
of  $1,920  a  year. 

Italy 

Social  security  In  Italy  Includes  old-age 
pensions,  unemployment  Insurance,  health 
Insiirance,  maternity  benefits,  family  allow- 
ances and  some  subsidized  housing.  The 
Government  contributes  25  percent  to  the 
retirement  i>enslon  fund. 

Employers'  contributions  amount  to  a  tax 
of  about  50  percent  of  payrolls.  Workers 
contribute  approximately  11  percent  of  their 
earnings. 

In  Western  Europe  as  a  whole,  social  se- 
curity benefits  now  approximate  15  percent 
of  national  Incomes.  The  range,  according 
to  ofllclal  figures.  Is  12.6  percent  In  the  Neth- 
erlands to  16.4  j)ercent  In  France. 

The  trend  In  Europe  is  toward  more  and 
more  social  services,  with  heavier  and  heavier 
taxes  on  employers,  plus  larger  contribu- 
tions by  the  Government  out  of  general  rev- 
enues. This  suggests  that.  In  the  United 
States,  as  the  years  go  on,  the  Oovemment. 
too,  win  be  called  upon  to  support  the  pen- 
sion fund  In  addition  to  the  payroll  taxes 
that  now  are  scheduled. 

The  reserve  behind  your  old-age  pensions 
as  it  is  now  figured  by  the  size  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 

End  of  year:  Mittion 

1937  (start  of  system) $768 

1940 a,  031 

1950 18. 721 

1960 _ 20.  834 

1962. 18.  718 

1963 19.628 

1964 20.  787 

1965 22, 208 

1970 _ 40,  064 

1980... 79,846 

1990 106, 817 

2000 137,779 

2036 271,  717 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  reading  and  hearing  a  good  deal 
recently  about  the  strike  of  doctors  in 
Saskatchewan.  Canada.  I  fear  that  in 
many  quarters  this  news  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  rebellion  against  the  kind  of 
proposal  for  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  that  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day. I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  I  do  It  now,  as 
we  approach  a  decisive  tabling  vote. 

Today  the  Senate  is  considering  a 
proposal  which  would  help  those  citizens 
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who  are  over  65  years  of  a«e  pay  the 
costs  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  care. 
The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  has 
had  in  operation  since  1947  the  Sas- 
katchewan I-(ospitaI  Services  Plan  which 
provides  similar  benefits,  not  just  to 
those  over  65,  but  to  the  entire  provincial 
population. 

This  plan  has  been  operating  success- 
fully for  over  15  years  and  has  had  the 
full  supF>ort  and  cooperation  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  In  fact,  the  plan  proved 
to  be  so  popular  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  1957  enacted  a  program  for 
Federal  pariicipation  in  the  provincial 
hospital  insurance  plans. 

The  doctors  in  Saskatchewan  are  now 
striking  against  a  new  system  which 
would  cover  doctors'  fees  for  persons  of 
all  ages — a  system  which  the  doctors 
feel  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  their 
profession.  j  I 

We  do  not  need  today  to  debate  the 
merits  of  this  system  or  the  moral  posi- 
tion of  a  doctor  on  strike,  because  the 
proF>osal  before  us  would  not  pay  doc- 
tors' fees  or  interfere  In  any  way  what- 
soever in  the  traditional  relationship 
between  doctor  and  patient. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Anderson  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  representf.  an  Improvement  over  the 
original  King-Anderson  bill.  It  pre- 
serves the  social  security  financing  prin- 
ciple, while  extending  the  coverage  to 
those  2 '/a  million  people  over  65  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  the  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement  system. 

Including  these  persons  under  a  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  program  will  sub- 
stantially re<juce  the  present  financial 
burden  on  the  States  and  enable  the 
States,  especially  the  less  wealthy,  more 
effectively  to  utilize  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram for  aid  to  those  individuals  whose 
medical  needs  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Federal  program.  To  kill  this  proposal. 
as  we  are  asked  to  do  by  the  motion 
pending,  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
action:  disappointing  young  and  old, 
healthy  and  ill  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  citizens  of  Michigan  urging 
my  support  of  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  of  these  letters  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DrrRorr,  Mich.. 

June  7, 1962. 
Hon.  PHn.iP  A.  Haht. 

Dear  Senator:  I  write  to  you  about  the 
medicare  bill.  It  seems  that  the  best  argu- 
ment for  the  bill  has  not  been  brought  out. 
It  U  that  satisfactory  Insurance  Is  not  avail- 
able to  most  older  people.  Sure,  policies  are 
offered,  but  so  many  older  people  are  ex- 
cluded. 

I  was  offered  catastrophe  Insurance  by  Mu- 
tual. But,  my  wife  is  excluded  because  of 
a  cardiac  condition,  and  my  case  the  excep- 
tions make  the  policy  worthless.  So.  old 
people  can  get  insurance,  if  they  are  In  per- 
fect health.    What  a  paradox. 

I  am  amazed  that  this  central  argument 
has  not  been  used, 

I  trust  that  this  note  may  be  useful. 
With  all  good  wishes  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  Crohn. 


St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich., 

May  20,  1962. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  Remember  the  fuss  about  so- 
cial security?  When  President  Roosevelt  got 
that  through,  you  would  think  it  was  going 
to  ruin  everyone  and  what  a  blessing  It  has 
been  along  with  so  many  other  things  that 
were  passed  at  that  time.  Thank  God  for 
people  like  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy. 

I  hope  and  pray  it  will  be  passed  into 
law  this  year. 

Sincerely, 

Helen  MacMillan. 


Kalamazoo.  Mich., 

June  14.  1962. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  In  the  course  of  iny  work  as  a  psychol- 
ogist, I  have  had  occasion  to  see  a  goodly 
number  of  medically  neglected  persons,  who 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  go  untreated. 

I  have  reason  to  believe — human  behavior 
being  what  It  Is — that  lack  of  foresight  and 
too  little  self-dlsclpllne  loom  large  as  fac- 
tors for  many  of  these  persons. 

The  medicare  bill  now  under  consideration 
would,  obviously,  help  prevent  these  human 
fallings  from  affecting  one's  medical  care 
after  retirement. 

I  see  the  present  Ineffectiveness  of  the 
Kerr-Mllls  Act  as  being  In  large  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  It  falls  to  take  Into  account 
that  Important  psychological  thing  known 
as  self-esteem.  Pew  people,  I  would  guess, 
suffer  feelings  of  self-disrespect  and  worth- 
lessness  when  their  monthly  social  security 
check  arrives.  And  likewise  I  believe  It 
would  be  vrtth  medicare  under  social  secu- 
rity. 

I  hereby  earnestly  solicit  your  support  for 
the  medicare  bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  J    Apotheker. 

Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  May  31. 1962. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  been  much  con- 
cerned to  notice  the  large  amount  of  ad- 
vertising carried  by  ovir  local  papers  and 
sponsored  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion In  opposition  to  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  Since  no  agency  is  strongly  support- 
ing the  affirmative  side  of  the  proposed  medi- 
cal aid  bill,  I  am  afraid  that  the  public  re- 
sponse may  not  be  representative  of  the 
actual  majority  opinion. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  exert 
your  Influence  toward  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  a  young  university  staff  mem- 
ber and  as  such  command  a  salary  suf- 
ficiently large  that  medical  care  is  not  likely 
to  present  a  financial  problem  to  me  per- 
sonally. However,  with  the  cost  of  medical 
care  as  It  exists  today.  I  can  see  no  alterna- 
tive to  a  program  financed  through  social 
security  to  provide  a  means  for  the  average 
wage  earner  to  avoid  relief  assistance  In  the 
case  of  extended  illness  in  old  age. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  majority  of 
my  associates,  other  than  doctors,  favor  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  hope  to  learn  that 
you  are  doing  all  possible  for  the  passage  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  Important 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Flotd  C.  Elder. 


Painters  Union  Insurance  Fund, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  29,  1962. 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  trustees  of  the  Painters 
Union  Insurance  Pimd  urge  yoxir  support  of 


the  King-Anderson  bill  because  it  would 
greatly  assist  our  senior  members  and  our 
fund.  Our  jointly  administered  labor-man- 
agement fund  covers  approximately  5,000 
members  in  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area. 

Funds  providing  hospitalization  insurance 
for  senior  citizens,  such  as  provided  by  our 
fund,  offer  only  limited  coverage  for  these 
people  who  go  to  hospitals  more  often,  stay 
longer  In  hospitals  and  have  a  great  need  for 
coverage  outside  our  limited  facilities  to  help 
them. 

We  have  been  providing  a  limited  coverage 
for  our  senior  members  over  65  years  old  for 
some  12  years  and  it  is  placing  a  terrific 
burden  on  our  reserves.  We  require  that 
they  pay  a  premium  of  $10  per  month  per 
family  and  our  loss  experience  on  this  group 
has  Increased  steadily  until  now  we  pay  ap- 
proximately $35  i>er  month  for  limited  hos- 
pital and  surgical  care.  Our  fund  provides 
Its  senior  members  with  hospitalization  of 
$14  per  day  for  45  days  for  themselves  and 
31  days  for  their  dependents.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  some  365  members  over  65 
years  old  and  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  dropping  coverage  of  these  needy  mem- 
bers beamse  of  the  drain  on  the  fund. 

Would  you  please  consider  the  need  and 
human  dignity  of  these  people  and  support 
the  King- Anderson  bill. 

Yovir  cooperation  will  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Trustees  of  the  Painters  Union  Insur- 
ance Fund:  Stanley  Gill.  Chairman; 
Alex  Harris,  Trustee;  Irving  Bronson, 
Trustee;  Lawrence  Jacott,  Trustee: 
Alex  Madias,  Secretary;  Joseph  Weber, 
Trxistee;  Max  Welsman,  Trustee;  Henry 
Weltz,  Trustee. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

June  12,  1962. 
Senator  Philip  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hart:  I  believe  the  difficulty 
medicare  program  Is  having  is  largely  due 
to  the  emphasis  placed  by  those  In  favor  of 
the  program  on  defending  the  proposed  bill 
Involving  social  security  payments.  That 
bill  Is  weak  and  makes  an  excellent  target 
for  the  opponents. 

What  medicare  proponents  should  be  do- 
ing is  to  expose  the  weaknesses — and  they 
are  numerous — of  the  voluntary  insvirance 
program  such  as  AARP  with  its  400,000  mem- 
bers. Their  hospital  program  is  a  Joke  and 
the  outside  medical  program  a  masterpiece 
of  defensive  undervrriting.  My  wife  and  I 
pay  $324  a  year  yet  the  maximum  one  of  us 
could  collect  from  a  31  day  stretch  plus  an 
operation  in  the  hospital  would  be  $635. 
The  actual  cost  might  well  be  $2,500. 

The  amount  of  the  premium  means  that 
only  those  with  plenty  of  money  or  a  sub- 
stantial Income  could  afford  It. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Lee  Grant. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  an  interesting  article  entitled 
"Insurance  Firms  Can  Compete  With 
Medicare  for  Aged."  which,  assuming  the 
motion  to  table  will  not  prevail — and  I 
certainly  hope  It  will  not — ^may  be  per- 
suasive upon  those  who  vote  to  table.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
which  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  May  20,  1962,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Insurance  Firms  Can  Compete  With  Medi- 
care FOR  Aged 

"Ever  since  I've  been  in  the  business," 
said  Roy  Tuchbreiter,  "Insurance  companies 
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have   been   worried   that   Ooverment   action 
would  ruin  them." 

Tuchbrelter.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Continental  Coe..  was  sp>eaking  at  a  seminar 
of  Insurance  executives  on  the  Continental's 
new  "over  65"  health  and  accident  poUclea. 

•First  It  was  the  workman's  compensa- 
tion laws  that  were  going  to  put  Insxirance 
companies  out  of  business.  Then  It  was  so- 
cial security.  And  then  came  the  GI  life 
Insurance.  All  that  did  was  accentuate  the 
need  for  life  Insurance  and  helped  the  in- 
dustry more  than  It  hvirt. 

"Now  a  program  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged  Is  before  Congress.  In  the  long  run, 
should  It  be  passed.  I  don't  think  that  will 
hurt  us  either." 

Tuchbrelter  says  It  Is  not  true  that  there 
is  no  profit  In  health  and  accident  insurance 
sales  to  the  over  65  age  group. 

"We  have  over  500,000  people  on  o\xi  health 
and  accident  books  now  who  are  over  66  and 
we  Intend  within  the  next  60  days  to  come 
out  with  an  'over  65'  program  to  reach  a 
larger  segment  of  that  group." 

Tuchbrelter  says  that  Continental  Casu- 
alty, Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident 
Association,  and  Fireman's  Fund  are  the 
three  companies  with  the  strongest  over  65 
programs. 

"One  reason  we  can  make  money  on  the 
over  66  policies  Is  that  we  have  Installed 
IBM  machines  which  process  the  policies  at 
a  cost  of  7  cents  each.  By  hand,  the  cost 
would  be  59  cents  per  policy. 

"There  are  tremendous  possibilities  for  in- 
surance sales  In  the  over  65  group,"  Tuch- 
brelter says. 

"We  don't  sell  and  aren't  Interested  In 
selling  competitively  with  the  Government," 
he  added,  "we  are  Interested  In  the  segment 
of  society  who  can  pay  premiums  and  might 
also  buy  insurance  for  their  grandchildren 
or  their  children  from  our  salesman." 

He  said  that  health  and  accident  Insur- 
ance would  naturally  be  more  costly  for  the 
over  65  age  group  than  for  yoxmger  appli- 
cants. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  discuss  today 
some  facts  concerning  medical  care  for 
the  aged  in  my  home  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  particular,  I  shall  mention 
the  coverage  which  the  Kerr -Mills  Act 
and  private  insurance  companies  have 
provided  for  the  senior  citizens  in  my 
State.  The  evidence  I  believe,  will  show 
that  they  have  not — and  cannot — do  the 
job  of  providing  these  people  with  ade- 
quate medical  care. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  11  States  in 
the  country  with  over  one-half  million 
senior  citizens.  In  the  decade  from  1950 
to  1960,  those  people  65  years  of  age  and 
over  Increased  by  22  percent.  The  prob- 
lem of  providing  them  with  proper  care 
is  an  important  one  in  my  State. 

These  people  are  faced  with  the  same 
financial  problems  that  confront  all  our 
senior  citizens.  The  majority  of  them 
depend  on  social  security,  savings,  and 
perhaps  a  private  industrial  pension  for 
their  income.  This  income  is  "fixed." 
and  is  vulnerable  to  inflation.  At  best, 
it  Is  adequate.  At  worst,  it  is  substand- 
ard. 

The  average  elderly  person  in  Massa- 
chusetts living  on  social  security  gets 
$80  a  month.  This  increases  to  $102 
tmder  old-age  assistance.  Yet,  it  costs 
him  an  estimated  $145  monthly  to  live 
adequately  in  a  large  city  like  Boston. 


This  senior  citizen,  while  trying  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living 
on  this  income,  has  been  squeezed  over 
the  last  15  years  by  a  30  percent  rise  in 
the  price  of  basic  necessities.  The  rise 
in  his  medical  expenses  has  been  far 
worse.  In  the  same  period,  medical  care 
costs  for  people  in  the  welfare  case  load 
soared  400  percent. 

Hospital  costs  have  gone  from  $8  a 
day  to  as  high  as  $35  for  welfare  cases. 
A  doctor's  home  visit  costs  them  $5,  but 
it  can  i-un  up  to  twice  as  high  for  those 
not  on  relief. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  A  doctor 
from  Quincy,  Mass.,  who  asked  that  I 
support  the  Anderson  proposal,  told  me 
that  the  average  general  hospital  has  a 
continuing  occupation  of  30  percent  or 
more  by  citizens  65  years  or  over  with 
bills  in  three  and  four  figures.  Another 
doctor  from  Boston,  also  a  supporter  of 
this  bill,  said  it  was  "a  common  experi- 
ence" for  an  elderly  patient  with  heart 
or  other  trouble  to  spend  3  to  6  weeks 
in  the  hospital,  with  a  bill  running  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000.  This,  he  said,  'is  obvi- 
ously insupportable  by  most  people." 

Massachusetts  has  done  everything 
possible  within  its  means  to  help  these 
people.  My  State  has  traditionally  led 
the  country  in  the  field  of  welfare  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  equally  progressive 
in  setting  up  programs  to  take  care  of 
its  senior  citizens. 

In  1953.  Massachusetts  adopted  a  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  aged  which 
gave  medical  care  the  same  priority  as 
clothing,  food,  and  shelter.  All  needy 
persons  receiving  financial  assistance  to 
live  on  were  also  given  comprehensive 
medical  services. 

Again,  when  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  was 
passed,  the  Commonwealth  set  up  the 
most  comprehensive  program  of  bene- 
fits of  any  State  in  the  Union.  During 
the  first  year  of  operation,  Massachu- 
setts was  one  of  three  States  spending 
92  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  Kerr-Mills 
funds. 

The  program  cost  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts over  $20  million.  Yet,  at  no 
time  during  that  year  were  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  Commonwealth's  senior 
citizens  receiving  its  benefits. 

Administrative  expenses  alone  were 
$150  to  $250  per  case,  and  one  quarter 
of  this  was  paid  to  process  over  7,500 
cases  which  were  held  not  eligible  for 
assistance.  On  top  of  this,  the  State 
still  had  to  pay  medical  bills  for  thou- 
sands of  other  senior  citizens  who  did 
not  fall  within  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  pro- 
visions. 

The  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  not  done  the 
job  in  my  State,  and  it  has  cost  the  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  over  $20  million 
to  find  this  out. 

Massachusetts  is  not  an  isolated  ex- 
ample. Today,  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  is 
operating  in  only  24  States.  Of  these, 
one  will  only  pay  for  hospital  care  in 
cases  where  life  or  sight  is  in  danger. 
Others  have  reported  caseloads  of  less 
than  30  people. 

The  program  in  West  Virginia  got  into 
serious  financial  troubles  and  had  to  be 
cut  back.  Governor  Swainson,  of  Michi- 
gan, which  had  one  of  the  best  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  plans  in  the  country,  wrote 


President  Kennedy  this  winter  that  the 
program  in  his  State  was  a  "significant 
failure"  and  should  be  absorbed  by  the 
King- Anderson  program. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  States,  with  their 
limited  financial  resources,  have  not  been 
in  a  position  to  put  the  Kerr -Mills  Act 
into  full  use. 

The  senior  citizens  in  Massachusetts, 
like  all  others,  have  also  bought  private 
insurance  to  cover  their  needs.  Again. 
it  has  not  been  sxifflcient  to  provide  thrai 
with  the  comprehensive  medical  care 
they  need  and  deserve. 

Many  of  the  retired  aged  have  learned 
that  the  f>olicies  can  be — and  often  are — 
abruptly  canceled.  At  hearings  which 
I  held  in  Springfield,  last  fall,  on  the 
problems  of  the  aging,  a  retired  railroad 
worker  told  how  two  policies  he  had 
held  for  40  years  were  cut  off  when  he 
was  70  years  old.  At  the  age  of  79,  he 
had  to  stop  work,  with  no  medical  in- 
surance whatsoever. 

Another  man  from  Springfield,  who 
had  three  policies,  had  a  heart  attack. 
After  this,  the  companies  would  no  longer 
pay  him  for  any  illness  expenses  con- 
nected with  his  heart,  although  his 
premiums  remained  the  same. 

Private  Insurance  is  often  unable  to 
handle  the  enormous  expenses  of  mod- 
em medical  or  nursing-home  care. 
Hospital  coverage  in  Massachusetts  of- 
ten pays  for  less  than  half  the  $35  to  $40 
daily  cost  of  a  hospital  in  the  State. 
Drugs  are  not  included;  yet  they  make 
up  a  growing  share  of  medical -care  ex- 
penses. A  woman  from  Boston  wrote 
me  that  she  had  $1,800  in  medical  bills, 
in  1  year  alone,  above  her  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  coverage. 

The  private  policies  also  do  not  cover 
nursing-home  care,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  senior  citizens. 

Finally,  only  slightly  over  one -half  the 
people  in  the  United  States  hold  private 
health  Insurance  policies.  Those  not 
covered  are  largely  either  in  low-income 
brackets  or  are  older,  poorer  risks.  The 
insurance  companies  consider  the  latter 
group  such  a  high-risk  group  that  they 
will  not  write  reasonable  or  adequate 
medical  coverage  for  them. 

Private  insurance,  then,  has  not  given 
the  senior  citizens  in  my  State  the  cover- 
age they  need,  nor  has  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act. 

These  programs  are  simply  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  goal  we  are  pursuing  today — 
namely,  to  make  good  health  as  funda- 
mental to  the  life  of  every  American 
senior  citizen  as  decent  food,  warm 
clothes,  and  a  good  home. 

We  need  an  entirely  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens.  We  must  begin 
by  attacking  this  problem  from  a  broad 
base — not  by  trying  to  build  up  present 
programs,  which  already  are  stretched  to 
their  limits. 

The  Anderson  amendment  would  sup- 
ply this  case,  just  as  the  original  Social 
Security  Act  provided  the  workers  of  this 
country  with  a  broad  base  of  life  Insur- 
ance. The  Kerr-Mills  Act  and  the  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  could  build 
from  there.  The  companies  could  pro- 
vide those  services  and  could  cover  those 
persons  they  could   afford.    They  now 
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do  this  very  successfully  in  the  field  of 
life  insurance. 

States  which  adopted  Kerr-Mllls  Act 
programs  would  not  have  to  pay  for 
programs  beyond  their  means.  Massa- 
chusetts alone  would  have  saved  an 
estimated  $17  million,  last  year,  of  the 
funds  It  spent  on  its  Kerr-Mills  Act 
program,  If  the  Anderson  plan  had  been 
in  effect. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  the 
many  millions  of  people  covered  by  the 
Anderson  amendment  would  be  assured 
of  permanent,  lifelong  Insurance  cover- 
age. 

There  is  nothing  radical  or  dangerous 
about  this  proposal.  It  Is  based  on  sound 
accounting  principles.  It  uses  a  system 
of  financing  that  has  worked  well  for 
many  years.  Every  patient  would  have 
his  free  choice  of  the  doctor  or  hospital 
he  would  use.  Every  doctor  would  have 
his  free  choice  of  what  treatment  to  use. 

This  is  a  conservative  program.  Simi- 
lar programs  have  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully In  EXiropean  countries  for  as 
long  as  80  years.  Yet,  this  principle  of 
medical  care  through  social  security 
has  been  the  target  of  a  violent,  un- 
thinking, but  well-financed  campaign, 
spearheaded  by  the  American  Medical 
Associaticxi. 

One  AMA  leaflet  'which  a  constituent 
of  mine  sent  me  ends  with  the  line. 
"Let's  keep  politics  out  of  medicine." 
But  this  has  not  kept  the  AMA  from  get- 
ting up  to  its  ears  in  politics.  Last  year 
this  group  listed  lobbying  expenses  of 
$163.400 — the  second  largest  of  any 
Washington  lobbyist.  The  majority  of 
this  was  spent  on  attacking  the  medi- 
care proposals.  This  money  paid  for  ex- 
pensive booklets  such  as  this  one.  plus 
thousands  of  leaflets.  This  attack  has 
included  dire  warnings  of  socialized  med- 
icine and  of  politicians  telling  doctors 
what  to  do.  It  has  also  Included  out- 
right lies — ^that  the  Anderson  plan  would 
limit  a  patient's  free  choice  of  hospital 
and  physician. 

Many  other  misconceptions  and  half- 
truths  have  been  spread  about  medical 
care  imder  social  security.  Today  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  a  few  of  them. 

Opponents  of  this  program  say  that  it 
would  limit  the  patient's  choice  of  doctor 
and  hospital  and  would  ruin  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  This  is  not  true. 
All  it  would  do  wo\ild  be  to  permit  a  third 
party  to  pay  for  the  bills  for  certain  hos- 
pital and  nursing-home  services. 

Opponents  of  this  program  say  that  the 
use  of  federally  administered  funds  in 
medicine  would  resiilt  in  Federal  control 
of  medicine  and  in  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  medical  care.  The  record 
shows  that  this  is  not  so.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  concerned  with 
medical  care  for  Its  citizens  since  1798. 
It  now  spends  millions  of  dollars  yearly 
through  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  the  Public 
Health  Senrlce.  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  programs. 

No  one  accused  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment of  jeopardizing  patient-doctor 
relationships  when  It  developed  penicil- 
lin. No  one  from  the  AMA  has  yet  told 
me  that  the  $700  million  of  health  re- 
search being  done  this  year  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  will  contribute 
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to  the  decline  of  medical  care  in  this 
country.  And  I  have  not  yet  heard  any 
complaints  from  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society  about  the  8,000  hospital  beds 
which  my  State  has  built  with  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  aid. 

Opponents  of  this  program  say  that 
under  it.  medical  facilities  would  be 
swamped.  However,  it  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  use  of  out- 
patient facilities  and  nursing  homes.  It 
is  also  being  supplemented  by  a  number 
of  programs,  already  in  effect,  to  increase 
outpatient  facilities  and  protect  the  hos- 
pitals from  unnecessary  burdens.  In  the 
Community  Health  Service  and  Facili- 
ties Act,  passed  by  Congress  last  year,  we 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  increase  State 
health  services  for  the  chronically  ill  and 
aged  to  improve  outpatient  services. 
This  program  has  already  begun;  and 
work  on  these  facilities  will  be  underway 
before  this  bill  is  passed. 

Finally,  the  leading  opponent  of  this 
program,  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, has  represented  the  doctors  of 
America  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
I  do  not  beUeve  this  is  true.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  average  doctor  of 
the  enormous  expense  of  modem  medical 
care.  And  no  doctor,  I  am  sure,  is  less 
aware  of  the  economic  misery  of  disease 
than  of  its  physical  pain. 

Many  of  the  doctors  in  my  State,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  have  not  let  the  American 
Medical  Association  do  their  thinking  or 
talking  for  them.  Over  350  of  them  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram. Many  have  written  me  personally 
to  protest  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's stand  on  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment and  to  announce  their  support  of 
it.  They  have  described  in  vivid  detail 
the  costs  that  face  their  patients  and  the 
failure  of  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies to  offer  plans  within  the  reach 
of  lower  Income  workers.  These  doctors 
have  added  their  voices  to  the  over- 
whelming supix)rt  which  already  exists 
for  this  bill  in  Massachusetts. 

I  Intend  to  heed  this  support  and  to 
vote  for  the  Anderson  amendment.  I 
will  vote  only  for  a  plan  that  provides 
coverage  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. From  the  hearings  I  held,  the 
mall  I  have  received,  and  the  many 
people  to  whom  I  have  talked  in  the 
Commonwealth,  I  feel  that  this  program 
is  the  only  one  that  will  give  the  senior 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  proper  medical 
care. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  back  any  sound 
amendment  to  strengthen  this  coverage 
as  it  now  stands.  But  these  amendments 
must  contain  proper  safeguards  for  the 
consxuner  and  a  guarantee  for  him  of 
lifelong,  noncancelable  benefits. 

There  Is  more  at  stake  in  this  bill  than 
simply  medical  care  for  those  who  can- 
not now  afford  it.  The  benefits  of  this 
program  will  reach  far  beyond  those  who 
receive  its  direct  assistance. 

It  will  help  the  States,  by  removing 
frwn  their  backs  a  financial  responsi- 
bility that  they  cannot  meet.  It  will 
help  the  insurance  companies  by  pro- 
viding low-income  families  with  a  base 
from  which  to  build  additional  coverage. 


It  will  help  the  young,  who  often  see  their 
savings  eaten  away  and  their  futures 
ruined  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  an 
older  relative. 

Most  Important  of  all,  it  will  give  our 
senior  citizens  peace  of  mind  and  con- 
fidence against  the  day  when  illness 
strikes. 

A  couple  from  Belmont  wrote  me: 

We  have  worked  hard  and  have  been 
thrifty,  but  feel  we  are  living  on  the  brlnJc 
of  a  precipice  because  of  the  fear  of  a  long 
and  expensive  Illness. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  people 
to  live  this  way  in  the  United  States,  to- 
day. This  program  will  remove  this  fear 
from  Uieir  lives,  and  will  give  thrai  the 
opportunity  they  have  earned  to  live  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  with  dignity  and 
honor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

HEALTH    CAXZ    FOm    THE    EU>ESI.T 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  pending  com- 
promise Anderson  amendment  to  provide 
health  insurance  for  the  elderly.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  defeat  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  this  most  important  and 
vital  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  con- 
template the  fact  that  as  we  debate  this 
bill  today,  about  1,000  more  men  and 
women  will  join  the  swelling  ranks  of 
the  17.5  million  persons  who  now  are 
65  years  of  age  or  older. 

We  are  debating  one  of  the  most  ur- 
gent problems  facing  this  age  group, 
for  the  onset  and  the  continuation  of 
serious  illness  at  a  time  of  minimuTn  in- 
come have  made  a  mockery  of  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  their  last  years  of  leisure. 

With  only  subsistence  Income  and  a 
little  savings  to  carry  them  through  their 
years  of  retirement,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  our  elderly  men  and  women 
have  seen  their  modest  dreams  for  a 
decent  life  go  up  in  smoke  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  no  more  than  a  single  hospital 
biU. 

There  are,  of  course,  vast  quantities 
of  statistics  to  document  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  We  know  that  the  aged 
suffer  two  to  three  times  as  much  chronic 
illness  as  do  the  rest  of  the  population 
imder  age  65.  We  know  that  their  ex- 
penditures for  all  kinds  of  health  care 
are  at  least  twice  as  great  as  those  for 
the  rest  of  the  population.  We  know 
that  medical  costs  have,  since  1947,  been 
rising  twice  as  fast  as  has  the  cost  of 
living  as  a  whole.  And  we  know  that 
the  incomes  of  those  over  65  are  hardly 
adequate  to  cover  the  bare  costs  of  nor- 
mal living,  much  less  the  special  costs  of 
a  serious  and  chronic  Illness. 

More  than  half  of  all  persons  65  or 
older  had  less  than  $1,000  cash  Income 
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m  I960.  Less  than  25  percent  had  in- 
comes of  more  than  $2,000. 

About  30  percent  of  the  elderly  have 
no  liquid  assets  at  all.  About  20  percent 
have  assets  of  less  than  $1,000.  making 
a  total  of  50  percent  who  have  less  than 
$1,000  to  spend  on  a  medical  emergency 
without  having  to  "hock"  the  family  car 
or  the  living-room  furniture. 

About  47  percent  of  the  elderly  popu- 
lation have  no  health  insurance  at  all. 
and  countless  numbers  more  have  health 
insurance  policies  with  so  many  loop- 
holes that  they  may  be  excused  for 
wondering  what  they  are  getting  for 
their  money. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  com- 
menting on  the  television  rebuttal  of 
President  Kennedy  by  Dr.  Annis,  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  portion  of  that  letter: 

He  (Dr.  Annls)  praised  the  system  of  pri- 
vate Insurance,  a  subject  on  which  I  know 
a  little,  having  been  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness for  37  years.  What  he  did  not  say  Is 
that  90  percent  of  all  disability  Insurance  Is 
written  on  a  cancelable  basis,  and  I  can 
cite  you  many  cases  where  after  a  serious 
Ulness,  the  policies  were  canceled,  and  the 
policyholder  left  without  protection  at  a 
time  and  age  when  he  needed  It  most.  He 
did  not  say  that  many  policies  reduce  the 
benefits  for  the  same  premium  at  the  age  of 
65.  and  many  more  become  invalid  after  age 
70.  He  did  not  state  that  most  private  In- 
surance policies  require  a  year  or  more  to 
elapse  before  a  new  claim  may  be  made, 
and  many  policies  have  benefits  that  end 
after  1  year,  or  2  years  in  the  aggregate,  so 
that  after  one  or  two  claims  the  policyholder 
Is  without  any  benefits  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  these 
virtually  inherent  diflBculties  under  our 
present  system  in  providing  reasonably 
adequate  health  coverage  at  reasonable 
cost  for  such  poor-risk  people  as  the 
aged  that  Congress  is  being  asked  to  take 
the  constructive  action  that  I  believe  the 
Anderson  amendment  represents. 

The  alternative  is  to  decree  through 
inaction  continued  economic  hardship, 
and  often  more  painful  and  shorter  lives, 
for  the  men  and  women  who  nurtured 
us,  sacrificed  themselves  for  our  benefit, 
educated  us,  fought  our  wars,  built  our 
country,  and  made  possible  everything 
that  we  are  able  to  enjoy  todaj^. 

If  nothing  else,  simple  humanity 
should  compel  us  all  to  find  some  way 
to  guarantee  our  elderly  citizens  the 
quiet  dignity,  the  peace  of  mind,  and  the 
freedom  from  medical  catastrophe  that 
they  so  clearly  deserve. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  an  intensive 
campaign  of  opposition  to  a  proposal 
that  would  not  even  stiffen  the  bristles 
of  the  most  conservative  Tory  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  President,  history  is  replete  with 
instances  of  indomitable  opposition  to 
change  which  provided  the  pressure  for 
changes  of  a  far  more  drastic  nature 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  some 
sort  of  accommodation  and  constructive 
action  been  taken  promptly  in  the  face 
of  demonstrated  need. 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  trtigedy  of  death  and  suffering 
arising  from  the  Saskatchewan  doctors' 
strike.  They,  too.  had  a  serious  problem ; 
and,  under  public  pressure  to  do  some- 


thing, the  ofiBcials  of  Saskatchewsm  went 
all  the  way  to  socialized  medicine  for 
everyone.  The  Saskatchewan  plan  was 
not  limited  to  hospital  and  nursing- 
home  care ;  it  also  included  the  payment 
of  doctors'  fees,  and  thus  the  regulation 
of  their  wages  and  their  freedom  of  prac- 
tice. It  was  not  limited  to  the  health 
problems  of  the  elderly ;  it  covered  every- 
one. Now  the  Province  is  in  bitter 
turmoil  and  tension,  and  everyone  is  the 
loser. 

The  genius  of  American  democracy 
has  always  been  its  ability  to  adjust  to 
and  to  cope  with  changing  social  and 
economic  needs  with  minimum  disrup- 
tion to  our  traditions. 

The  Anderson  amendment  is  in  our 
best  traditions  of  constructive  accommo- 
dation to  changing  needs. 

By  covering  the  heaviest  costs  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing-home  care,  the  Ander- 
son amendment  will  make  it  possible  for 
private  insurance  companies  to  provide 
all  kinds  of  complementary  health-in- 
surance programs  at  reasonable  cost. 
Far  from  competing  with  private  enter- 
prise in  the  insurance  field,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  amendment  will  be  \\A 
best  stimulator. 

It  will,  for  one  thing,  make  it  less  ex- 
pensive for  insurance  companies  to  pro- 
vide health  coverage  for  younger  people, 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  to 
weigh  the  premiums  of  the  young  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  the 
elderly. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  contains 
an  option  feature  which  would  permit 
elderly  persons  holding  private  policies 
to  have  the  choice  of  having  payments 
for  the  benefits  used  made  to  the  private 
carrier,  if  it  is  eligible. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Anderson 
amendment  is  the  best  antidote  to  so- 
cialized medicine ;  and  I  earnestly  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  13  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  I  Mr.  Mansfixld]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
13  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  on  the  health-care  and  hospital- 
ization amendment  has  been  going  on 
now,  with  time  out  for  other  business, 
since  July  2.  During  that  time,  and 
during  the  many  months  and  years  lead- 
ing up  to  this  important  vote,  both  sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  this  basic  ex- 
tension of  social  security  for  the  elderly 
have  exhausted  their  argimients  on  the 
measure. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  testimony  and 
debate,  several  basic  facts  which  should 
now  be  beyond  dispute  have  emerged. 

First,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  strong 
need  exists  for  some  plan  of  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  for  the  elderly — one 
which  will  provide  adequate,  economical 
medical  care,  while  preserving  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  substitutes  to  the 
Anderson-Javits  proposal  have  been  of- 
fered by  three  Senators — the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
SaltonstallJ. 


It  has  been  shown  that  time  is  running 
against  old  age.  to  which,  lest  it  be  for- 
gotten, all  of  us  are  headed.  Americans 
live  longer:  yet  they  are  being  compelled 
to  retire  at  a  progressively  earlier  age. 
Out  of  these  lengthening  years  of  sharply 
reduced  income,  they  must  meet  mount- 
ing medical  expenses. 

It  has  been  shown  that  those  most  in 
need  of  health  insurance  are  least  bkely 
to  have  it.  Private  insurance  is  either 
too  costly,  or  older  citizens  are  con- 
sidered poor  risks  and  are  rejected  by 
the  insurance  companies. 

It  has  been  shown  that  purely  private 
Insurance  plans  have  not  been  able  to  do 
the  job.  Despite  intensive  efforts  by 
private  companies  to  reach  these  people, 
only  about  half  of  the  Nation's  17  mil- 
lion elderly  persons  have  some  form  of 
medical  insurance,  and  many  of  those 
who  are  covered  are  inadequately  cov- 
ered. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
existing  legislation  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation in  this  field  is  inadequate. 
Only  24  States,  or  less  than  half,  are  now 
participating  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program, 
after  nearly  2  years  of  operation ;  and  of 
those,  only  4  receive  the  major  amount 
of  the  fimds  already  allocated. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  act,  and  to  act  vigorously. 
We  must  act  as  a  matter  of  common  de- 
cency to  end  the  neglect  and  degrada- 
tion of  millions  of  senior  citizens  who 
have  given  the  best  years  of  their  live* 
to  help  make  this  a  land  of  plenty. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  these  citizens  has  become  a 
mandate  for  action  on  oiu*  part.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  in  earlier  remarks,  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  do  not  wait.  And 
neither  should  we.  The  long  and  often 
heated  discussions  on  the  merits  of  this 
issue  have  served  a  useful  purix>se.  Now 
let  us  put  an  end  to  talk,  and  substitute 
for  words,  deeds — deeds  which  will  speak 
with  great  eloquence  about  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  the  aged. 

Fortunately,  the  way  toward  final  ac- 
tion has  been  made  easier  by  the  com- 
promise amendment  now  before  us.  Let 
me  point  out  that  there  is  more  involved 
here  than  a  simple  compromise  for  the 
sake  of  compromise.  On  the  contrary, 
the  pro]x>sed  legislation  which  is  before 
us  today  is  vastly  improved  because  of 
this  compromise. 

It  derogates  from  the  contribution  of 
no  other  Senator  to  point  out  the  deep 
understanding  and  the  persistence  with 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson!  has  led  the 
fight  for  this  legislation.  By  the  same 
token,  it  does  not  derogate  from  his  lead- 
ership to  note  the  great  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  perfection 
of  the  legislation  by  several  distinguished 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
All  of  them  have  given  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  deep  concern,  compas- 
sion, wisdom,  and  great  practicality. 
And  they  have  come  up  with  a  highly 
workable  plan  which  can  be  accepted  in 
good  conscience  by  any  Senator  here 
today. 

This  measure  combines  the  best 
features   of   several   plans   which   have 
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been  advanced  as  solutions  of  this  se- 
rious problem.  At  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  a  system  of  social 
security  financing  which  is  designed  to 
cover  nearly  15  million  of  the  more  than 
17  million  elderly  in  the  Nation  today. 
It  is  clearly  the  simplest,  most  econom- 
ical alternative  for  reaching  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  such  a  large  number 
of  people. 

The  remainder  of  the  elderly,  those 
not  encompassed  by  social  security,  are 
not  left  out  At  the  initiative  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl.  provision  is  made  for  these  peo- 
ple, so  that  health  Insurance  is  uniform 
for  all  of  the  Nation's  elderly. 

Careful  pains  have  been  taken  to  meet 
the  honest  rescrvatiotis  and  fears  of  cer- 
tain interested  groups.  As  the  title  states, 
this  measure  does  not  permit  any  Fed- 
eral supervision  or  control  over  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  It  prohibits  any  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or 
compensation  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  hospital,  nursing  facility,  or  home 
health  agency.  It  does  not  permit  Fed- 
eral control  over  the  operation  of  any 
such  institution.  And  it  leaves  to  the 
individual  complete  choice  of  qualified 
hospital  or  nursing  facility. 

Despite  these  obvious  safeguards,  there 
are  those  who  continue  to  decry  as  "wel- 
fare statism"  and  "socialism"  the  use 
of  social  security  machinery  to  collect 
and  dispense  the  bulk  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  make  the  hospitalization  and 
health-care  insurance  system  work. 
With  all  due  respect  to  these  critics,  I 
suggest  that  they  reexamine  their  defini- 
tion of  "welfare"  and  take  another  look 
at  the  legislation  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject which  now  is  on  the  books.  Money 
paid  into  the  social  security  fund,  and 
the  money  proposed  to  be  collected  in 
support  of  the  proposed  health  insiirance 
for  the  elderly,  is  money  destined  to  be 
returned  to  the  individual  with  a  mini- 
mum of  strings  attached.  It  is  not 
charity.  The  individual  has  earned  it. 
It  is  his  by  right  Once  the  proposed 
health  Insurance  plan  matures,  the  in- 
dividual win  be  secure  In  the  dignity  that 
any  benefits  he  receives  will  have  been 
earned. 

This  is  In  contrast  to  the  MAA  plan 
now  on  the  books.  Under  this  plan,  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government,  no 
matter  how  much  the  individual  may 
merit  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  handout 
and  a  costly  <lrain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. It  is  not  distributed  evenly  to  those 
who  need  11  throughout  the  Nation. 
Often  an  elderly  person  who  still  has 
a  few  personal  assets  cannot  qualify  for 
these  MAA  welfare  payments  until  such 
assets  are  exhausted. 

Self-respect,  a  measure  of  security 
against  the  cost  of  111  health,  Is  Important 
to  us.  Should  it  be  any  less  Important 
to  those  who  have  given  much  during 
their  productive  years?  Must  we  go  on. 
in  effect  insii  ting  that  older  citizens  beg 
for  hospital  care,  as  many  of  them  now 
do? 

Opponents  of  this  measure  raise  the 
argument  of  fiscal  resjxjnslbllity  in  Fed- 
eral exr>endi1-ures.  At  the  same  time, 
they  press  for  a  continuation  or  exten- 
sion of  the  present  Kerr-Mllls  law.    But 


what  can  be  mwe  fiscally  irre^x>nsible 
than  to  reject  the  use  of  the  collecting 
and  disbursing  machinery  of  a  system 
which  has  proven  its  value  to  older  citi- 
zens and  its  fiscal  soundness  over  a 
period  of  nearly  30  years? 

Finally,  opponents  fall  back  upon  the 
timewom  argument  that  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  will  be  infringed  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved.  Ask 
any  citizen  over  65  whether  he  has  lost 
his  freedom  l>ecause  he  gets  a  monthly 
social  security  retirement  check  which 
he  has  earned  and  paid  for  through 
years  of  labor.  His  answer  will  be  a 
proper  response  for  those  who  now  argue 
against  this  legislation  on  these  grounds. 
One  may  well  ask:  Whose  freedom  eind 
for  what?  The  truth  is  that  this  is  the 
same  argvmient  which  has  been  used 
throughout  our  history  to  oppose  the  type 
of  social  progress  which  is  embodied  in 
this  legislation  and  which  Is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  freedom  In  this  Nation. 

How  can  a  do-nothing  philosophy  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  preserving 
freedom  when  the  freedMn  of  millions  of 
elderly  Americans  to  enjoy  peace  of  mind 
and  decent  care  at  a  time  of  need  is  In- 
fringed? What  freedom  is  preserved 
when  citizens  cannot  grow  old  with  a 
measure  of  dignity  and  self-respect  In 
this,  the  world's  most  materially  blessed 
Nation? 

Mr.  President,  26  Senators  from  both 
parties  have  joined  in  sponsorship  of  to- 
day's amendment.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  this  amendment  embodies  a  sovmd. 
sensible  plan  which  can  be — and  should 
be — supported  in  good  conscience  by  any 
Senator  here  who  recognizes  that  a  seri- 
ous problem  exists  in  the  care  of  older 
citizens  and  that  a  solution  to  it  is  neces- 
sary. Legitimate  objections  have  been 
met  and  adequate  safeguards  have  been 
written  into  it.  A  failure  to  act  on  our 
part  can  properly  be  Interpreted  as  an 
evading  of  a  clear  responsibility.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  measure  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  professed  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  the  elderly  by 
this  vote.  Let  us  neither  disappoint 
them  nor  our  consciences;  let  us  not 
look  for  an  out:  let  us.  Instead,  face  up 
to  the  responsibilities  entailed  In  this 
motion  to  table  the  Anderson-Javits  pro- 
posal and  vote  It  down.  If  this  is  done, 
we  can  then  get  on  to  the  business  at 
hand  and,  on  the  clear-cut  proposal  of 
health  care  for  our  aged,  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

Few  votes  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  as  crucial  as  this  one  in 
affecting  the  quality  of  American  life. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  members 
of  the  press  have  said  that  the  question 
of  health  care  for  the  aged,  if  not  re- 
solved in  this  session,  will  be  a  great 
issue  in  the  fall  elections. 

I  say  it  Is  already  a  great  issue.  It  is 
a  great  Issue  with  millions  of  older 
persons  who  face  the  prospect  of  the 
recurring  illnesses  of  age  without  the 
means  to  pay  for  the  hospital  care  they 
need.  It  is  a  great  issue  with  millions 
of  younger  Americans,  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  their  parents 
during  those  periods  of  illness.  It  is  a 
great  issue  with  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned to  see  our  contributory  social  se- 


curity system  made   adequate   to   our 

people's  needs. 

So  it  is  already  a  great  issue.  In  clos- 
ing. I  conunend  those  members  of  both 
parties  who  stand  ready  to  resolve  it 
now,  and  resolve  it  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  hope  we  can  do  it  by  voting  down 
the  tabling  motion  to  be  offered;  and, 
If  we  are  successful  in  that  endeavor, 
then  face  up  to  this  matter  on  its 
merits  and  vote  our  consciences  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  who  has  been 
a  great  leader  in  the  field  of  public  wel- 
fare.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  one  of  the  five 
Repxiblicans  who  joined  in  introducing 
the  Anderson-Javits  health  care  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ments to  it,  proposed  by  us,  and 
accepted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1  did  not  repre- 
sent an  accommodation  or  a  compro- 
mise. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  Javits] 
who  played  the  primary  roll,  we  con- 
sidered at  length  and  then  proposed  to 
Senator  Andeeson  amendments  which 
we  thought  would  strengthen  the  orig- 
inal bill  offered  by  him.  As  I  have 
said,  the  chief  proposals  were  developed 
through  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  tMr.  Javits].  But  in 
our  conferences,  other  Senators  sug- 
gested changes  which  were  adopted,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson], in  his  wisdom  and  judgment, 
himself  proposed  changes.  The  process 
was  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  bill, 
and  the  bill  has  been  strengthened. 

Hie  amendments  made  of  the  original 
Anderson  proposal  a  base  to  which  pri- 
vate insurance  plaiis  can  be  joined,  if 
one  wants  to  use  the  option,  to  provide 
greater  services  and  benefits  for  those 
who  would  be  included  in  the  coverage 
of  the  measure. 

I  remember  that  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1947,  the  issue  of  medical 
care,  provided  through  the  social  se- 
curity system,  was  being  debated  In  the 
Congress,  although  no  bill  came  to  a 
vote.  In  the  years  that  have  passed, 
the  subject  has  been  before  us  many 
times  and  in  different  forms. 

Much  historical  and  statistical  Infor- 
mation has  been  adduced  in  the  de- 
bate by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kucmx].  and  other 
Senators  who  favor  the  measure,  and  by 
those  who  oppose  It.  I  think  particularly 
of  information  provided  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CurtisI  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  position  on  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment,  the  debate 
has  established  certain  facts  which  are 
incontrovertible.  The  first  fact  is  that 
there  are  millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try today  who  are  over  65,  and  millions 
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who  will  become  65  years  of  age,  who  do 
not  have,  and  will  not  have,  the  financial 
resources  to  provide  for  themselves  the 
same  kind  of  medical  care — even  mini- 
mum care — that  others  of  their  more 
fortunate  fellow  citizens  will  enjoy. 

I  do  not  have  to  draw  on  statistics  to 
know  that  statement  to  be  true,  and  none 
of  us  does.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  I 
know  this  from  experience  as  a  local  ofB- 
cial.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  from  ex- 
perience, traveling  through  my  State  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
in  the  homes  of  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  I  know  from  my  own  experience, 
observation,  and  knowledge  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  my  State  and 
throughout  the  country  who  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  secure  the  minimum  of 
care  that  they  need. 

All  of  us  know  that  a  person  who  has 
ample  financial  resources  can  go  into  a 
hospital  and  stay  as  long  as  needed.  His 
neighbor,  a  person  next  door  without 
funds,  will  certainly  secure  good  treat- 
ment, but  will  have  to  leave  the  hospital 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  make  a 
place  for  someone  else. 

A  second  fact  the  debate  establishes 
is  that  the  Congress  will  not  authorize 
a  system  financed  by  appropriations 
from  general  revenues  which  would  pro- 
vide the  extent  of  care  the  Anderson - 
Javits  plan  offers.  I  point  to  the  fact 
that  during  this  debate,  within  the  last 
10  days,  two  plans  to  be  financed  by  the 
appropriation  of  general  revenues  have 
been  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

In  1960  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAVITS]  and  others  of  us  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  have  provided  com- 
prehensive care,  financed  chiefly  from 
general  revenues.   It  was  defeated. 

In  1954,  when  I  was  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  President  Eisenhower  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  bill  which  would  have 
provided  limited  Federal  reinsurance  of 
private  insurance  plans,  for  those  over 
65  years  of  age.  It  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  could  not 
even  get  a  vote  on  it  In  the  Senate.  So 
I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  supE>ort  a  plan  based  upon 
financing  by  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  will  do  the  job.  I  do  not  dero- 
gate its  value,  but  it  would  take  massive 
annual  appropriations  from  Federal 
revenues  to  provide  comprehensive  aid 
under  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 

Further,  while  many  applaud  the  idea, 
the  States,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  must 
subject  applicants  to  a  means  test.  But, 
not  only  indigent  persons,  but  persons  in 
better  financial  circumstances  cannot 
bear  the  heavy  cost  of  hospital  care. 

The  Kerr-Mills  program,  valuable  as  it 
is,  seems  to  me  to  say,  "When  you  are  old, 
when  you  are  sick,  when  you  are  'broke,* 
then  you  may  have  a  chance  for  medical 
care."  The  plan  we  propose  would  give 
workers  assurance  that  when  they  be- 
come 65  years  of  age,  a  part  of  their  hos- 
pital costs  would  be  covered  by  health 
insurance  under  the  social  security 
system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would  provide  also, 
with  humanity,  help  today  to  some  17  Vi 
million  people  already  65  years  of  age  and 
older. 

I  believe  the  basic  opposition  to  the 
Anderson-Javits  plan  is  that  it  is  based 
upon  the  social  security  system.  People 
say,  "It  would  be  compulsory." 

But.  as  I  have  said  before,  the  same 
argument  could  be  applied  to  the  social 
security  system  today,  and  to  all  the 
benefits  it  provides  those  covered  under 
It. 

Each  of  us  must  vote  In  the  light  of  our 
intellectual  processes,  the  facts,  and 
upon  conscience.  Like  others  in  this 
body,  I  have  considered  for  many  years 
and  debated  in  my  mind  the  best  method 
to  provide  health  care.  In  1960.  I  voted 
against  the  social  security  approach. 
But  because  of  the  reasons  I  have  given 
today,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  It 
is  the  only  way  we  can  provide  for  the 
health  care  of  millions  of  our  people.  I 
do  not  want  to  vote  against  providing 
at  least  minimum  health  benefits  for  mil- 
lions of  people  who  will  become  sick  or 
injured,  who  will  suffer  and  who  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  care  available  to 
their  more  fortunate  fellow  citizens.  We 
face  a  human  issue  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  31 
minutes  rtmaining.  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mu-ler]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sat  through  much  of  the  debate  on  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendments,  which 
substantially  represent  President  Ken- 
nedy's medicare  proposal.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis],  for  his  thoroughly  prepared 
speech  against  the  amendments.  My 
remarks  made  in  this  Chamber  last 
Wednesday  fully  outline  my  reasons  for 
calling  the  amendments  an  "unfair  pre- 
scription" for  the  medicare  problem,  but 
I  should  like  to  answer  the  points  which 
have  been  made  by  those  who  argue  in 
favor  of  the  amendments. 

First.  They  say  that  the  coverage  now 
would  be  made  universal,  because  all 
people  over  65.  whether  under  social  se- 
curity or  not.  would  be  covered.  This  is 
not  true.  No  one  under  65  would  be 
covered.  And.  as  I  pointed  out  last 
Wednesday,  I  think  we  should  be  far 
more  concerned  about  coverage  for  those 
under  65  who  suffer  from  catastrophic 
illness  or  disease  than  for  those  over  65 
who  are  able  to  pay  their  own  bills. 

Second.  They  ask.  What  are  the  alter- 
natives? One  alternative  is  to  exclude 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  their  bills. 
I  suggested  an  "economic  income"  test 
along  the  lines  of  the  amount  of  earned 


income  which  now  reduces  or  excludes  a 
person  from  social  security  benefits. 
Another  alternative  would  be  to  cover  all 
catastrophic  situations,  regardless  of  age, 
when  the  person  cannot  afford  to  pay  his 
medical  care  bills. 

Third.  They  say  that  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program  will  not  do  the  Job.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  claims  that  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  is  the  complete  answer.  But 
I  do  think  it  should  be  given  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  period,  and  then  we  can 
intelligently  legislate  to  cover  the  needs 
which  it  does  not  meet. 

Finally  they  have  absolutely  no  argu- 
ment against  the  fact  that  the  social 
security  system,  which  they  would  use  to 
finance  this  program,  is  already  in  a  pre- 
carious condition — with  over  $300  billion 
In  costs  of  benefits  for  the  present  social 
security  program  being  passed  on  to  our 
future  generations. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  can  afford  to  pay 
their  bills  want  to  have  a  "free  ride"  at 
the  expense  of  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

The  amendments  are  unfair  in  their 
coverage  and  unfair  to  the  future  gen- 
erations of  America.  I  hope  they  will  be 
tabled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  if  he  will  consider  ac- 
cepting a  modification  of  the  language  of 
the  pending  amendments. 

On  page  17  of  the  amendments  there 
is  a  definition  of  "skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity" which  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

The  term  "skilled  nursing  facility"  means 
(except  for  purpoees  of  section  1704(c)  (2) ) 
an  institution  (or  a  distinct  part  of  an  in- 
stitution) which  is  affiliated  or  under  com- 
mon control  with  a  hospital  having  an  agree- 
ment in  effect  under  section  1710. 

In  States  like  mine  It  seems  to  me  this 
definition  would  work  a  hardship  on  some 
of  our  nursing  homes,  as  we  call  them 
In  my  State.  In  Maine  we  have  ap- 
proximately 192  nmslng  homes,  only  1 
of  which  is  "aflBliated"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  definition.  Therefore.  I  sug- 
gest language  to  modify  this  provision  of 
the  amendments.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  a  copy  of  the  language, 
which  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord. It  would  be  Included,  If  accepted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator,  on  page  23 
of  the  amendments,  between  lines  1 1  and 
12. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  would 
read: 

ADDmONAL   8Kn.LED    NtTSSING   rACn.mKS 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  associations  of  nursing  homes,  the 
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American  Hospital  Association,  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Accreditation  of  Hospitals, 
and  other  appropriate  professional  organi- 
sations, make  a  fuU  and  complete  study  of 
the  beet  ways  of  Increasing  the  availability  of 
skilled  nursing  facility  care  for  beneficiaries 
under  this  title  under  conditions  assuring 
good  quality  of  care;  and,  on  the  basis  of 
such  study,  he  may  make  a  determination 
that  additional  nursing  facilities  in  which 
such  condltlDns  assuring  good  quality  of 
care  exists  constitute  skUled  nursing  facili- 
ties under  section  1706(b)  if  they  also  meet 
the  requlremsnta  otf  subsection  (b)  (other 
than  the  requ  irement  of  afflliatlon  and  other 
than  the  requirement  that  a  hospital  utiliza- 
tion review  p'an  be  made  applicable),  and  If 
the  Secretary  shall  find  that  such  action  will 
not  create  an  actuarial  Imbalance  In  the  Fed- 
eral health  li^sxirance  trust  fund.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  report  to  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time  and  in  any  event  by  July 
1.  1063,  the  results  of  the  study  under  this 
subsection  and  any  action  taken  as  a  result 
thereof. 

The  purpose  of  the  language,  Mr. 
Piesldent,  Is  to  make  it  possible  for 
nursing  homes  which  do  not  presently 
meet  the  high  standards  of  care  re- 
quired by  tlie  pending  amendments  to 
work  toward  those  standards  and  to 
achieve  eligibility  whether  or  not  they 
are  able  to  meet  the  test  of  afiOllation 
with  an  estiiblished  hospital. 

Would  tho  Senator  be  willing  to  con- 
sider accepting  this  modification? 

Mr.  ANDI31SON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  ex- 
pressed Interest  In  nursing  homes.  We 
tried  to  meet  that  Interest  and  to  raise 
standards  of  nursing  homes  in  the  pro- 
posal. The  language  the  Senator  has 
read  Is  comi)lete[y  satisfactory.  There- 
fore, I  modify  my  amendments  accord- 
ingly, i 

Mr.  MUSKIE.   t  thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments are  modified  accordingly. 

Does  either  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr  And«rson]  or  the  Senator 
from  IllinoLs  [Mr.  DirksenI  desire  to 
yield  further  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  OoreI. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  we  ap- 
proach final  decision  on  an  acute  prob- 
lem. It  h£is  been  said  that  the  problems 
of  people  are  never  solved,  and  that  as 
one  is  solved  others  arise.  This  Is  one 
problem  I  am  proud  we  have.  It  Is  said 
that  the  problem  will  grow  greater.  I 
hope  it  will.  We  have  the  problem  part- 
ly because  people  live  longer.  We  have 
the  problem  partly  because  of  the  great- 
er benefits  »  hich  a  person  can  receive  in 
medical  car*;  and  in  hospitalization,  and 
in  part  because  of  the  change  In  our  so- 
cial life  by  w  hich  it  Is  not  possible  for  the 
majority  of  our  people  to  lay  up  suflBcient 
for  the  traditional  rainy  day. 

In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  Is  turning  In- 
creasingly tx)  an  approach  of  a  social 
security  system  of  financing  of  dispen- 
sation of  bt^nefits  of  administration.  A 
method  of  financing  such  as  that  pro- 
posed that  Is  broadly  based,  has  been 
proved  sound  for  more  than  two  decades. 

Of  course,  a  payroll  tax  is  in  essence 
an  assessment  upon  our  national  econ- 
omy. But  I  think  that  is  preferable  In 
the  Instance  of  benefits  so  widely  to  be 


enjoyed.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  Is  the 
soundest  way.  I  am  confident  it  Is  the 
most  effective  way. 

The  problem,  which  I  am  proud  we 
have,  is  an  acute  one.  It  Is  said  that  It 
will  become  more  acute.  Therefore,  we 
must  not  only  seek  to  solve  the  problem 
by  sound  financial  methods,  but  also  we 
need  to  find  an  effective  means  of  re- 
lieving the  acuteness  of  the  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  no  Senator  in  my  desire 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  underprivileged  in  gen- 
eral. That  is  not  the  issue  before  us 
now.  We  are  asked  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  which  would  require  that  we 
pay  the  medical  bill  of  everyone  over 
the  age  of  65  whether  he  needed  such 
care  or  not.  We  are  asked  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  tax  the  poorest 
people  In  our  country  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  on  which  we  tax  ttie  wealthiest. 
We  are  asked  to  vote  one  of  the  most 
regressive  taxes  we  could  find.  It  is  a 
tax  that  would  operate  like  a  hidden 
sales  tax.  It  would  hit  hardest  at  the 
poor,  in  order  to  finance  medical  care 
for  all  the  people,  whether  they  need 
such  care  or  not. 

My  mother's  cook  and  yard  boy  would 
be  asked  to  pay  my  mother's  medical 
bill,  although  she  neither  asks,  expects, 
or  demands  it.  Frankly,  I  think  she 
would  feel  that  the  proposal  was  un- 
sound. When  the  medical  bills  of  every- 
one who  might  seek  medical  care  under 
the  measure,  whether  he  needed  such 
care  or  not,  are  added,  we  find  the  cost 
of  medical  care  Increased  by  50  percent. 

In  Louisiana  we  have  foimd  that  when 
we  provide  such  services  at  State  ex- 
pense, patients  stay  in  hospitals  50  per- 
cent longer  than  they  would  remain 
otherwise.  People  would  be  taking  their 
mothers  and  fathers  to  hospitals  to  va- 
cation in  the  hospital  while  they,  them- 
selves, took  their  families  on  vacations 
elsewhere  in  the  simimertime.  Such  a 
result  has  occurred  in  some  States  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  fill  the  waiting  rooms  and 
corridors  of  hospitals  with  people  who  do 
not  belong  in  hospitals.  Instead  of  say- 
ing, "Doctor,  may  I  go  home,"  many 
people  would  say,  "Doctor,  must  I  go 
home?"  By  the  time  we  are  through 
considering  the  bill,  we  shall  have  10 
more  amendments,  so  that  the  measure 
would  apply  to  the  medical  needs  of 
everyone.  A  deduction  of  10  percent  of 
payrolls  would  be  required  to  start  with. 
By  the  time  we  shall  have  finished  with 
the  measure.  I  guarantee  that  the  cost 
will  be  increased  by  at  least  50  percent. 
Why  is  the  cost  of  Blue  Cross  increas- 
ing so  much?  People  say,  "I  am  pay- 
ing for  this  insurance.  I  might  as  well 
get  as  much  benefit  from  It  as  I  can." 
There  would  be  a  payroll  tax  of  15  per- 
cent by  1970.  which,  on  top  of  the  10  per- 
cent social  security  tax.  would  represent 
one-quarter  of  the  Income  of  the  peo- 


ple. In  addition,  the  people  would  be 
required  to  pay  for  national  defense, 
foreign  aid,  and  everything  else.  Think 
about  It.  If  all  taxes.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, were  Included  In  the  deductions 
from  the  payroll,  they  would  exceed  50 
percent  of  a  man's  salary  by  1970,  should 
we  start  this  kind  of  program. 

Let  us  look  after  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  their  own  medical  care. 
Let  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it 
decide  how  much  medical  care  they  wish 
to  buy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEirr.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yields  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  proposed  amendment  we  would  deal 
with  a  grave  problem  which  confronts 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  who  are 
over  65  years  of  age.  We  would  not  deal 
only  with  the  problemis  which  confront 
paupers.  We  would  not  deal  only  with 
the  problems  which  confront  Indigents. 
We  would  not  deal  only  with  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  are  near  indigents. 
We  would  deal  instead,  with  all  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65  for  whom  the 
hazards  and  fears  of  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses grow  day  by  day.  We  would  deal 
with  that  problem  In  an  honorable  way. 

Senators  on  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  sides  of  the  aisle  have  to- 
gether fashioned  this  amendment  In  or- 
der to  bring  to  all  American  people  over 
the  age  of  65,  whether  they  are  under 
social  security  or  not,  some  modest 
amount  of  protection  against  the  un- 
believably high  cost  of  hospitalization. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Democrat,  you  are 
proud  of  your  party.  As  a  Republican, 
I  am  equally  pi-oud  of  mine.  The  pro- 
C>osal  now  before  the  Senate  does  not 
wear  a  partisan  label.  This  measure  is 
a  bipartisan  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators m  both  parties  to  solve  a  great  and 
growing  problem  before  the  American 
people.  Hospital  costs  have  Increased 
fivefold  in  20  years.  So  too  has  our  eld- 
erly population  Increased  until  It  con- 
sists today  of  almost  10  percent  of  our 
population. 

Yesterday  I  alluded  to  Blue  Cross.  Last 
year  Blue  Cross  paid  out  $375  million  In 
benefits  to  elderly  people,  and  it  took 
In  from  elderly  people  by  way  of  pre- 
miums $200  million. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  high  costs 
of  private  insurance  health  care  for  the 
aged?  The  answer  must  be  that  either 
the  premiums  are  to  be  raised  on  our 
senior  citizens  or  the  premiimis  are  to 
be  raised  on  all.  Including  those  under 
65  in  order  for  private  companies  to  pay 
the  higher  costs  of  the  benefits  which  are 
now  being  paid  for  the  care  of  the  eld- 
erly. 

We  have  In  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  an  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens to  absorb  part  of  this  risk  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  during  their  working 
years.  At  the  same  time  through  our 
freedom-of-cholce  option  we  would 
Invite — Indeed,  implore — private  insur- 
ance companies  in  America  to  participate 
In  the  program  and  help  In  meeting  the 
health  care  needs  of  those  over  65.    We 
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would  create  a  separate  health  insuraiKe 
trust  fund  so  that  the  moneys  allocated 
into  that  fund  In  the  Treasuiy  would 
be  sequestered  for  that  purpose  alone. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  listened  to  m; 
able  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jayits]. 
I  agree  with  him  that  our  proposal  of- 
fers the  best,  most  efiBcient,  and  most 
conservative  means  by  which  to  solve 
the  health  care  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  Republican  Party. 
What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  say  ?  On  one 
occasion  he  said: 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  la  to 
do  for  a  oomnitinlty  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or 
cannot  do  so  weU  for  themaelves  In  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities. 

The  elderly  people  in  America  have  a 
problem  which  they  cannot  solve  for 
themselves  without  this  typically  Ameri- 
can approach.  Let  the  Senate  stand  up 
and  be  counted  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  against  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  yielded  time  to  the  Republican 
whip.  I  now  yield  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  this  side  to  the  Democratic 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRrrl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  9  min- 
utes. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  issue  that  has  ever  been 
before  Congress  which  has  been  more 
fully  and  thoroughly  discussed  than  the 
so-called  Anderson  amendments,  and 
the  methods  and  means  of  financing 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

It  Is  said  with  reference  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  that  the  motion  should  be 
adopted  because,  first,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  not  acted  uF>on  the  pro- 
posal; or,  second,  because  we  have  in- 
adequate information  with  respect  to  the 
proposal.  Of  covirse,  there  are  other 
reasons  which  are  advanced,  such  as  the 
one  that  this  is  public  policy  which  will 
do  injustice  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies and  to  Individuals  and  to  the 
medical  profession. 

First  of  all.  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  does  not  mean 
that  it  has  not  been  discussed  or  studied. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  studied 
and  discussed  proposal  that  has  ever 
been  before  the  Senate  in  recent  years. 
Hearings  were  held  on  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  1960.  That  pro- 
posal was  almost  identical  to  the  one 
that  is  before  us  now.  The  previous 
administration  presented  all  sorts  of 
proposals  based  on  voluntary  Insurance 
programs,  some  of  the  principles  of  those 
reports  being  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
posal before  us  in  the  form  of  the  Javlts 
amendment  to  the  Anderson  proposal. 

In  1959  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion submitted  comprehensive  reports  to 
the  other  body,  which  reports  were  made 
imbllc  and  available  to  every  Member  of 
Congress  and  to  every  citizen.  They 
were  comprehensive  repoits  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  care  for  the  aging,  and  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  for  the  aging. 


In  1960  hearings  were  held  in  both 
bodies. 

In  1961  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging  issued  volumes  of  reports 
on  the  matter  of  financing  health  and 
hospital  costs  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamasaI.  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Aging,  which  held  hearings  on 
this  subject  all  over  the  Nation.  Those 
hearings  had  to  do  with  assistance  to 
elderly  citizens,  particularly  with  respect 
to  hospitalization  and  medical  care. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  1962.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare  has  is- 
sued detailed  reports  on  the  subject  of 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  need  more  stud^' 
on  an  issue  like  this,  we  stand  accused 
of  being  slow  learners.  We  have  had 
studies  and  studies  made  and  have  had 
information  and  information  laid  before 

That  does  not  mean  that  after  the 
studieti  were  made  all  of  us  necessarily 
agreed  upon  the  means  and  methods  of 
taking  care  of  the  problem. 

First  of  all,  what  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem?  First  of  all  the  number 
of  the  aging  in  our  society  is  increasing 
every  year  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
the  population.  Second,  the  costs  of 
hospital  care  have  gone  up  considerably 
year  after  year.  Third,  the  cost  of 
medical  and  hospital  assistance  in  terms 
of  relief  for  the  needy  is  a  tremendous 
biu-den  upon  the  cities  and  counties  and 
States  at  the  present  time.  What  is 
more,  public  assistance  medicine  has 
downgraded  medicine  and  hospital  care 
ratlier  than  upgraded  them. 

Some  time  ago  our  Nation  made  a 
decision  with  respect  to  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  reference  to  persons  who 
are  aged  65  and  over,  in  terms  of  social 
insurance.  The  great  depression  com- 
pelled us  to  face  the  issue:  What  do  we 
do  when  people  arrive  at  that  point  in 
their  life  where  their  opportunity  for 
employment  is  less,  where  their  inci- 
dence to  disease  increases,  and  where 
their  social  problems  become  magnified? 

In  the  great  depression  we  had  to 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  whether  we 
would  have  a  continuance  of  the  dole, 
whether  we  would  ask  citizens  to  sub- 
mit to  a  poverty  test  or  a  means  test;  or 
whether  we  would  adopt  a  program  of 
social  insurance. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct,  it  was  in 
the  fall— August.  I  believe— of  1935  that 
this  Nation  by  vote  In  this  Congress  de- 
termined that  we  would  use  the  social  in- 
surance principle,  the  social  security 
system  of  financing  a  program  for  old- 
age  and  survivor's  insurance. 

No  resr)onsible  citizen  in  this  land 
would  reverse  that  decision. 

We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would 
give  that  assistance  and  that  relief  as 
a  matter  of  earned  rights,  rather  than 
as  a  dole,  or  only  after  a  person  had  sub- 
mitted to  a  poverty  or  means  test.  These 
are  the  rights  which  people  earn  in  their 
productive  years.  The  same  question  is 
before  us  now. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  disabil- 
ity, for  example,  we  set  up  a  disability 


trust  fund.  Now  we  seek  to  set  up  a 
health  care  trust  fund. 

What  is  more,  we  now  have  in  the  bill, 
through  the  cooperation  of  our  friends 
on  the  Republican  side,  an  option  pro- 
vision imder  which  private  insurance  and 
the  Blue  Cross  system  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  administration.  I  commend 
those  who  have  offered  that  particular 
proposal. 

Now  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  citizen  age  65 
and  over  who  Is  In  need  of  hospital  care 
will  have  his  need  for  that  care  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  means  or  poverty 
test  or  whether  it  will  t)e  determined  on 
the  principle  of  social  insurance,  so  that 
the  person  may  receive  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care  under  the  sound 
financing  principle  which  we  have  al- 
ready set  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  but  one 
decision  that  can  be  made  by  self-re- 
specting people.  I  remind  Senators  that 
the  present  relief  and  assistance  pro- 
grams give  little  relief  and  assistance  to 
most  of  the  people  who  need  It.  The 
present  systems  require  people  literally 
to  demean  themselves,  to  surrender  their 
property,  their  earning  capacity,  even, 
before  they  can  receive  the  medical  or 
hospital  care  which  Is  necessary  for  a 
decent  citizen  to  have. 

The  program  before  us  provides  for  the 
storing  up  In  the  productive  years  of 
money  In  an  Insurance  fund,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  In  the  twilight  years  of  a 
person's  life  to  give  health  care  and 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  and  di- 
agnostic services  and  home  nursing  serv- 
ices. Every  Senator  knows,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  has  said,  that  this 
great  need  will  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  look  at  this,  not  on  the  basis  that 
a  person  who  Is  poor  enough  can  get 
some  care.  Of  course.  In  a  nation  with 
a  Judeo-Chrlstlan  culture,  we  will  not 
let  any  of  our  people  go  without  care. 
However.  I  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate, what  will  we  do  with  the  sick  p>eople 
who  are  in  the  twilight  of  their  life,  who 
have  given  the  best  years  of  their  life 
to  their  family  and  country  and  home 
and  Nation?  Will  we  ask  them  to  de- 
mean themselves  and  sign  a  poverty  oath 
before  they  can  receive  the  modem  hos- 
pitalization which  is  available  to  them? 

Is  this  plan  financially  sound?  The 
answer  is '"Yes." 

Is  this  plan  a  heavy  tax  burden  upon 
the  people?     The  answer  is  "No." 

If  the  same  amount  were  provided 
under  any  other  plan,  it  would  cost 
much  more  than  this  proposal.  This  is 
a  plan  for  self-respecting  p>eople  who 
win  get  the  benefits.  They  will  get  the 
benefits  that  they  will  pay  for.  What 
is  more,  the  people  who  will  get  the  bene- 
fits want  to  pay  for  them.  They  are  not 
asking  for  a  free  ride. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  made  that 
some  people  will  get  hospital  care  who 
do  not  need  it.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  people  who  have  been 
involved  in  automobile  accidents  who 
did  not  need  the  Insurance,  but  they  got 
It  as  a  right,  because  they  have  paid  for 
it.    What  we  propose  Is  a  system  of  uni- 
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versal  social  Insxirance  for  health  needs, 
so  that  they  are  available  If  they  are 
needed.  There  Is  no  compulsion  to  it. 
Some  people  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  or  parochial  schools;  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  America  we 
have  the  policy  of  public  education. 
Whether  one  sends  his  children  to  pri- 
vate or  to  puljlic  schools,  he  pays  for  the 
public  schools.      jl 

Mr.  Presldimt,  trie  motion  to  table  the 
proposed  amendment  is  said  to  arise 
from  two  noble  sentiments.  One  is  that 
the  amendmt  nt  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  that 
action  by  the  Senate  at  this  time  would 
be  improper.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  Senators  who  may  be  laboring  imder 
this  misundei-standing  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  did  In  fact  consider  the 
proposal  In  the  course  of  Its  considera- 
tion of  the  8«)cial  Security  Amendments 
of  1960.  And  if  the  Senators  across  the 
aisle  need  further  assurances  let  me  re- 
mind them  that  in  1950  an  amendment 
to  the  social  security  amendments  of  that 
year,  sponsoied  by  Senator  Knowland. 
was  passed  by  this  body  with  the  help  of 
Senators  across  the  aisle  without  having 
been  even  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  His  amendment,  accepted 
by  the  conference  committee  on  that 
legislation,  changed  the  unemployment 
comp>ensation  laws;  but  the  Committee 
on  Finance  did  not  consider  any  changes 
in  the  imemployment  compensation  law 
in  that  Congress. 

The  only  other  allegation  offered  in 
support  of  tlie  motion  to  table  the  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  that  Senators  are 
presumed  to  be  unprepared  to  vote  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  vote  intelligently.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  recall  no  other  issue  that 
has  been  more  intensively  studied  and 
widely  discussed  than  the  amendment 
that  is  now  before  us.  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  Is  a  Senator  who  is  not  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  facts  and  the 
issues.  Our  constituents,  who  them- 
selves are  extremely  well  informed  about 
the  prop>osal  cannot  help  but  see  through 
this  rationalization  and  recognize  It  for 
what  It  Is:  an  excuse  for  letting  this 
critically  needed  legislation  die. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  long  and  in- 
tensive study  and  discussion  that  has 
been  devoted  over  a  period  of  several 
years  to  the  problem  of  paying  for  health 
care  in  old  age.  It  has  been  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  problem  is  serious  in- 
deed, and  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
solved  without  Government  taking  an 
Important  role  in  helping  to  finance  these 
costs.  The  need  for  a  Government  role 
in  solving  this  problem  was  recognized 
by  the  enactment  of  the  1960  legislation 
providing  Federal  Government  support 
for  programs  of  , medical  assistance  for 
the  aged. 

We  are  not  therefore  trying  to  decide 
here  whether  the  Government  Is  going 
to  help  the  aged  find  a  way  to  pay  their 
hospital  bills.  The  only  question  before 
us,  Mr.  President,  Is  how  this  highly 
desirable  objective  Is  to  be  accomplished : 
What  should  be  the  fundamental  ap- 
proach helping  older  people  pay  for  ex- 
pensive hospital  care?    And  costs  are  up. 


We  have  a  choice  between  two  direc- 
tions In  which  we  can  go.  And  It  Is  this 
choice  that  constitutes  the  single  issue 
that  is  before  us.  It  is  the  choice  be- 
tween social  Insurance  and  public  assist- 
ance. 

As  a  nation,  we  first  faced  up  to  the 
problem  of  old-age  poverty  when  the 
great  depression  of  the  thirties  wakened 
us  to  Its  magnitude  and  severity.  We 
were  forced  to  realize  that  in  our  modem 
urban  civilization  people  too  old  to  work 
commonly  had  little  or  nothing  to  live 
on,  and  that  help  was  needed  if  they 
were  not,  quite  literally,  to  starve. 

Plainly  something  had  to  be  done. 
Basically,  then,  as  now.  there  were  two 
ways  we  could  go.  and  the  choice  between 
them  represented  a  far-reaching  deci- 
sion of  national  pwlicy.  One  possible 
course  was  to  consign  our  aged  perma- 
nently to  the  public  dole — to  require 
them  to  exhaust  their  savings  and,  when 
they  reached  a  sufiBcient  degree  of  pov- 
erty to  pass  the  means  test,  to  apply  for 
public  charity.  This  approach,  waiting 
for  povert>  to  become  a  fact  and  then 
seeking  to  treat  It,  would  have  meant 
accepting  for  all  time  a  vast  army  of 
the  aged  living  on  a  dole — all  reduced 
to  a  common  level  of  r>overty. 

To  our  great  credit,  we  did  not  choose 
that  road.  We  chose  the  alternative — a 
system  of  social  insurance,  under  which 
people  while  working,  and  their  employ- 
ers, would  contribute  to  funds  from 
which  modest  but  assured  payments 
would  be  made  to  them  when  they  were 
no  longer  working  so  that  few  of  them 
should  ever  reach  a  state  of  destitution. 
There  are  practically  no  Americans  to- 
day who  would  reverse  the  choice  if  they 
could. 

The  same  basic  reasons  for  preferring 
the  contributory  social  insurance  ap- 
proach over  the  public  assistance 
means -test  approach  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
elderly  against  their  high  health  costs. 
Under  public  assistance,  eligibility  for 
medical  assistance  is  conditioned  upon 
meeting  a  "humiliating  test  of  poverty." 
In  many  States,  the  appUcant's  savings 
must  be  virtually  exhausted,  and  even 
the  children's  financial  situation  must 
undergo  a  similar  test  before  the  parents 
can  get  help.  Under  the  social  Insur- 
ance approach  the  elderly  would  receive 
health  insurance  protection  as  an  earned 
right;  the  only  test  would  be  that  of 
having  worked  sufficiently  long  In  cov- 
ered employment  and  self-employment 
to  become  insured. 

State  medical  care  programs  through- 
out the  country  are  uneven  and  offer 
uncertain  benefits.  About  half  the 
States  have  no  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  and  most  of  those 
having  one  provide  only  meager  help. 
Under  the  social  Insurance — Anderson 
amendment — proposal,  uniform  benefits 
of  certain  value  would  be  guaranteed  to 
the  elderly  throughout  the  Nation  by 
Federal  law. 

I  might  add  that  many  medical  as- 
sistance relief  programs  deny  the  appli- 
cant the  freedom  to  choose  his  own 
doctor  or  the  hospital  which  he  and  his 
doctor  feel  is  best.  This  means  that 
continuity  of  care — and  therefore  qual- 


ity of  care — is  often  lost  under  the 
assistance  programs.  Under  the  social 
insurance — the  Anderson  amendment — 
proposal,  the  freedom  to  choose  hospital 
and  doctor  would  be  guaranteed  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  is  proposing 
that  the  medical  assistance  legislation 
that  was  enacted  In  1960  should  be 
abandoned.  That  legislation  opened  the 
way  for  much-needed  improvements  in 
the  provision  for  the  payment  for  med- 
ical care  by  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  various  States.  But  we 
must  realize  that  only  the  very  poorest 
will  be  protected  imder  this  legislation 
even  if  at  some  future  time  it  should 
become  effective.  Enactment  of  the 
amendment  is  necessary  so  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  now  self-sufficient  people 
in  the  aged  E>opulation  will  have  protec- 
tion against  the  economic  hardships  of 
a  costly  illness  that  so  often  force  them, 
after  a  Ufetime  of  independence,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  children  or  of  public  charity. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  assertion 
being  made  in  various  quarters  that 
there  is  really  no  problem  among  the 
elderly  as  to  hospital  care  is  simply  with- 
out foundation. 

It  may  give  vis  all  a  better  idea  of  the 
problem  the  aged  face  because  of  Illness 
or  fear  of  illness  if  we  look  at  the  facts 
in  a  few  actual  cases.  I  have  here  some 
summaries  made  from  letters  that  have 
been  received  by  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  these  summaries,  I  have 
carefully  removed  any  identifying  in- 
formation so  as  not  to  subject  these 
people  to  embarrassment.  The  originals 
of  these  letters  are  In  my  office  and  avail- 
able for  inspection  by  any  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
statement  showing  a  number  of  illustra- 
tive cases  summarized  briefiy  from  letters 
in  my  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  INSTTIIANCE  FOR  AGED  HTTSBAND 

The  case :  Thla  woman  went  to  work  when 
her  husband  suffered  a  heart  att(u;k  in  1952 
and  was  forced  to  stop  working.  He  Is  T7 
years  old  and  Is  receiving  social  security 
benefits  of  S54  a  month.  She  was  ready  to 
retire  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  but  found 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  get  health  in- 
surance for  her  husband  after  she  left  her 
employment  because  he  was  too  old.  She 
kept  working  hoping  to  find  some  company 
that  might  insure  him.  She  was  going  to 
retire  this  February — she  would  have  drawn 
social  security  benefits  of  $85  a  month — 
but  her  husband  suffered  a  severe  stroke 
with  paralysis  and  was  hospitalized  for  70 
da3rs.  Her  insurance  paid  piart  of  the  cost, 
but  she  had  to  pay  $957.  She  was  forced  to 
put  him  in  a  rest  home  for  which  she  pays 
$325  a  month,  and  also  buys  his  medicine  and 
pays  his  doctor  bills. 

She  says,  "I  don't  make  only  a  Uttle  more 
than  that  take-home  pay.  I  give  them  all 
I  earn.  No  food  bought  yet  or  utUities  •  •  • 
I  work  hard  all  day  and  give  it  all  to  a  rest 
home  because  we  could  never  get  medical 
for  people  like  him.  1*11  be  done  working 
in  August  1963.  What  can  I  do  with  him  to 
take  decent  care  of  him?  All  my  savings  are 
gone.  I  got  a  home  paid  for.  I'll  have  to 
end  up  when  I  retire  next  year  seUing  it  for 
to  give  him  proper  care.     And  the  sad  part 
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\b,  I  can't  afford  to  pay  a  therapist  to  work 
on  him.  And  rest  homes  don't  have  them. 
To  se«  him  try  to  talk  and  can't  Just  breaks 
my  heart.     He  was  sxich  a  good  man." 

Effect  of  health  Insurance  propoeal :  If  the 
proposed  health  insurance  plan  had  been  In 
effect,  her  husbands  hospital  costs  for  his 
70-day  stay  would  have  been  covered  in  full 
except  for  the  deductible  of  $90.  After  his 
hospital  stay  of  70  days,  he  would  have  been 
eligible  for  160  days  of  care  in  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility  providing  physical  and  speech 
therapy.  He  would  also  have  been  eligible 
for  240  home  health  visits  which  also  could 
Include  the  services  for  a  physical  therapist. 

ONE    MORE    ILLNESS    Wn.L    DEPLETE    ALL 
KX80UKCES 

The  case:  Through  their  own  efforts  this 
87-year-old  cabinetmaker  and  his  66-year-old 
wife  have  established  a  small  custom  shop. 

Last  spring  the  wife  was  a  victim  of 
arsenic  poisoning.  Then  in  the  fall  she  broke 
her  ankle.  The  8  days  in  the  hospital  and 
doctors'  bills  totaled  some  $890.  She  now 
requires  drug  prescriptions  for  high  blood 
presaxire. 

The  husband  writes,  "Almost  15  years  ago 
I  obtained  a  OI  loan.  We  burn  the  mort- 
gage in  September.  •  •  •  The  signing  of  a 
poverty  oath,  which  is  what  it  amounts  to 
with  the  California  [medical  assistance  for 
the  aged]  bill,  is  not  only  degrading  but  well 
might  undermine  the  Integrity  of  otherwise 
honest  persons.  Or.  if  you're  a  btmi,  you're 
a  success.  •  •  •  We  beg  you  to  continue  in 
your  efforts  to  have  this  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion. One  serious  illness  could  wipe  us 
out." 

Effect  of  proposed  liealth  Insxirance:  Pay- 
ment would  have  been  made  for  the  entire 
8  days  of  the  wife's  hospitalization  except 
for  a  deductible  amount  of  (80. 

CANNOT  GET  ADEQUATE   PRIVATK   INSTHUNCK  AND 
SAVINGS  WIPED   OUT   BY  COSTT  OF    ILLNESS 

The  case;  This  aged  couple  carried  Blue 
Cross.  The  husband  receives  social  security 
benefits  of  $68  a  month,  and  the  wife  works 
as  an  outdoors  saleslady.  "We  carried  it 
for  quite  a  few  years  and  then  our  premium 
began  to  go  up  and  our  benefits  down,  until 
our  premium  was  more  than  doubled  and 
our  benefits  reduced  to  $3  per  day  for  a  room 
and  nothing  else."  She  contacted  the  insxir- 
ance commissioner,  and  was  informed  that 
Blue  Cross  was  a  private  business  and  not 
subject  to  Gk)vemment  control.  Recently 
she  heard  that  Blue  Cross  was  offering  a 
slightly  better  policy  for  aged  persons,  but 
discovered  that  it  was  available  only  to  peo- 
ple who  could  meet  certain  physical  require- 
ments. She  also  contacted  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co..  but  was  told  that  people  over 
65  were  being  insured  only  If  they  were  In 
perfect  health. 

Last  year,  the  husband  was  hospitalized 
twice  and  the  total  bill  came  to  about  $2,000. 
"Have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  took  us  to 
save  this  $2,000  and  how  hard  we  worked 
and  made  sacrifices?  We  are  now  In  a  posi- 
tion where  we  can't  save  anything,  we  are 
lucky  to  be  able  to  make  ends  meet  every 
month. 

"Being  ill  Isn't  too  hard  to  take  when  one 
Is  wealthy,  but  when  one  sick  spell  can  prac- 
tically wipe  out  ones  life  savings,  that's 
quite  a  blow." 

Effect  of  health  Insurance  proposal:  The 
husband's  hospital  costs  for  up  to  90  days 
an  illness  would  have  been  paid  except  for 
a  $90  deductible. 

REFXreZS  TO   CIVS  UP   HOtTSE   TO    GET    PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

The  case:  The  father-in-law  of  this  29- 
year-old  man  has  exhausted  his  savings  of  a 
lifetime  as  a  machinist  in  paying  for  his 
health  care.  His  uncancelable  private  hos- 
pitalization Insurance  policy  was  withdrawn. 
The  aon-ln-law  writes.  "Because  he  has 
clung  to  his  last  security  of  any  kind — title 


to  his  small  house — he  Is  not  entitled  to 
county  medical  aid.  so  he  suffers,  eating  as- 
pirins to  ward  off  pain,  awaiting  death." 

Effect  of  health  Insurance  proposal:  Pro- 
tection against  the  cost  of  hospital  services 
woxild  be  provided  without  subjecting  peo- 
ple  to  a  means  test. 

UNABLE  TO  PAT  POR  INSURANCE 

The  case:  This  66-year-old  woman  has 
worked  more  than  25  years  as  a  nurse's  aid, 
charwoman,  and  cook.  Her  husband  has 
been  111  for  37  of  the  45  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life,  but  she  managed  to  get  their  child 
through  high  school  and  keep  their  family 
going.  About  2  years  ago  she  had  two  hospi- 
tal stays  and  operations  costing  $700.55  and 
$400.80.  which  she  paid.  Her  health  has  bro- 
ken. She  receives  social  security  benefits  of 
$60  a  month,  and  works  when  she  Is  able. 
She  has  been  forced  to  quit  paying  on  her 
insurance.  They  own  a  four-room  home  or 
cabin,  but  she  says  its  sale  would  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  a  hospital  bill  for  either  her- 
self or  her  husband. 

Effect  of  health  insxirance  proposal:  Under 
the  administration's  proposal,  she  would 
have  protection  against  the  cost  of  hospital 
care,  very  likely  much  greater  than  that  pro- 
vided xinder  the  Insurance  she  was  forced  to 
drop.  As  she  says,  with  health  insurance 
provided  under  social  security,  people  can 
live  some  way. 

XTNABLE  TO  PAY  FOR  INSURANCE 

The  case:  This  retired  couple,  living  on 
social  secxirity  and  a  small  pension,  was 
compelled  to  drop  even  a  limited  health  in- 
surance policy  when  the  monthly  premium 
for  each  one  was  Jumped  from  $5.10  to  $7.20, 
a  rise  of  more  than  $25  per  year. 

Effect  of  health  insurance  proposal:  Un- 
der the  social  security  approach,  contribu- 
tions would  be  made  during  the  working 
years,  and  basic  health  Insurance  benefits 
would  be  provided  during  the  retirement 
years  without  any  further  contributions  re- 
quired. The  couple  could  probably  have 
afforded  to  carry  a  Blue  Shield  policy  (cost- 
ing perhaps  $5  a  month)  that  would  cover 
ph3r8lclan   sen-ices. 

FAIL  TO  GET  NEEDED  CARE  BECAUSE  OF  FINANCIAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

The  case:  This  elderly  couple,  he  is  aged 
83  and  she  is  89.  moved  from  Michigan  to 
Florida  to  be  with  their  son  and  his  family. 
She  receives  a  teacher's  pension  (less  Blue 
Cross)  of  $86.70  a  month,  and  the  total 
security  benefit  for  herself  and  her  husband 
is  $60  a  month. 

He  has  been  ailing  for  many  years  and 
his  wife  had  been  taking  care  of  him.  In 
January  of  this  year  she  injured  her  back 
In  an  accident  and  since  the  daughter-in- 
law  could  not  care  for  both  it  became  neces- 
sary to  place  him  In  a  convalescent  home. 
About  2  weeks  later,  he  fell  out  of  bed  and 
broke  his  hip.  necessitating  his  transfer  to 
a  general  hospital  where  he  was  given  treat- 
ment for  both  bladder  trouble  and  the  broken 
hip.  An  orthopedic  doctor  was  paid  $75  for 
traction,  but  the  coxiple  could  not  afford  the 
cost  of  having  pins  Inserted  In  his  hip. 

His  stay  In  the  hospital  was  for  1  month, 
the  maximum  period  covered  by  their  Blue 
Cross  policy.  Then  he  was  transferred  back 
to  the  lower  cost  convalescent  home  where 
he  previously  had  fallen  from  his  bed.  As  a 
precaution,  Mr.  C.  was  strapped  to  the  bed 
this  time. 

Effect  of  health  insxirance  proposal ;  Under 
the  health  Insurance  proposal.  Mr.  C.  could 
have  had  his  hospital  costs  paid  for  as  long 
as  necessary  up  to  90  days.  The  total  cost  to 
them  for  his  hospital  stay  whether  1  month, 
or  3  months,  would  have  been  $90,  the 
amount  of  the  deductible.  With  basic  pro- 
tection against  the  cost  of  hospital  care,  they 
could  concentrate  their  private  insxirance  on 
the  cost  of  other  services.  Including  physi- 
cians' services. 


Payment  could  also  have  been  made  for 
skilled  nursing  facility  for  up  to   180  days, 
and  240  home  health  visits  per  year. 
RrnaxD  farmxr  lost  "kkst  »cc"  because  of 

COST  or  ILLNESS 

The  case:  This  man  is  aged  84  and  bis 
wife  is  86.  They  receive  social  security 
benefits  of  $60  a  month.  He  and  his  wife 
worked  hard  on  the  farm  in  Iowa  until  1950. 
Thinking  they  had  saved  enough  to  "slow 
up,"  they  moved  to  Arkansas  and  bought  a 
small  acreage.  "But  then  our  troubles  be- 
gan,"  he  writes.  His  wife  fell  and  broke  her 
hip.  A  year  later  she  fell  and  broke  her 
other  hip  and  a  leg.  She  had  diabetes  and 
arthritis  and  due  to  gangrene  had  to  have 
her  leg  amputated. 

He  says.  "It  sums  up  we  now  have  $6,000 
against  oxu-  home.  We  have  no  hoeplui  in- 
surance. •  •  •  The  result  our  little  nest 
egg  is  gone." 

Effect  of  health  insurance  proposal:  His 
wife's  hospital  costs  except  for  a  $90  deduct- 
ible, would  have  been  covered  and  the  cou- 
ple would  have  Insxirance  against  future 
hospital,  nursing  facility,  and  home  health 
services. 

FACES  LONG  ILLNESS  WITH  NO  UONEY 

The  case:  Recently  this  77-year-old  Cali- 
fornlan  was  hospitalized  for  6  days.  The 
hospital  bill  was  about  $500.  and  the  doctor 
bill  $325. 

He  writes,  "My  wife  died  10  years  ago  after 
many  years  of  sickness  and  I  spent  the 
money  of  many  years  earnings  and  savings 
along  with  the  savings  and  earnings  of  the 
immediate  family.  Now  at  77  I  am  facing 
a  possible  long  illness.    I  still  rememt>er  the 

threats  made   to  me   at  hospital  In 

that   if  hospital   payments  were  not 

made  promptly  that  the  next  time  I  came 
to  visit  my  wife  I'll  find  her  in  the  corridor. 
I  have  been  living  a  nightmare  ever  since. 
That  was  exactly  what  happened  as  I  state 
in  this  letter." 

Effect  of  health  insurance  proposal:  This 
77-year-old  man  would  have  protection 
against  the  cost  of  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices for  up  to  90  days  of  each  hospiui  stay, 
except  for  a  deductible  of  $90  for  the  flrtt 
9  days. 

In  addition,  many  of  his  other  medical 
needs  could  be  met  through  the  provisions 
for  payment  for  skilled  nxirsing  facility  serv- 
ices after  transfer  from  the  hospital,  and 
for  up  to  240  home  health  visits  each  calen- 
dar year. 

CHILDREN    UUST  SELL  THEIR   HOME   TO   PAY 
AGED    woman's     MEDICAL    EXPENSES 

The  case:  This  72-year-old  woman  has 
been  hospitalized  because  of  cancer.  She 
had  her  first  cancer  operation  in  1938.  and 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  Insurance  cover- 
age since  then.  Altogether  she  has  under- 
gone three  major  cancer  operations. 

The  daughter  and  son-in-law  state:  "We 
let  her  sign  herself  on  county  welfare  help. 

They  moved  her  from hospital  to  the 

County  Infirmary,  In  recently. 

The  treatment  she  received  there  has  been 
reported  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Needless 
to  say  we  had  her  returned  to  hos- 
pital. Why?  Because  we  care.  She  Is  a 
dear  old  mother." 

Since  this  woman  is  without  resources, 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law  have  had  to 
pay  for  all  expenses  from  their  weekly  pay- 
check. This  has  exhausted  their  finances 
and  they  must  now  sell  their  house  in  order 
to  meet  further  medical  expenses. 

Effect  of  health  Insurance  proposal:  Pay- 
ment would  be  made  for  hospital  services  for 
up  to  90  days,  subject  to  a  $90  deductible. 
Thereafter,  if  appropriate,  this  72-year-old 
woman  could  be  transferred  from  the  hos- 
pital to  a  skilled  nursing  facility.  Payment 
would  then  be  made  for  care  for  up  to  120 
days   of   skilled    nursing   facility   services. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  every  Senator  will  bear  in 
mind  when  he  votes  on  this  amendment 
that  what  1$  h<i\ng  proposed  is  a  program 
of  health  insurance  for  the  elderly  that 
would  be  financed  out  of  contributions 
made  prior  to  retirement — when  people 
can  afford  to  pay  them.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  program  would  be 
financed  through  social  security  and  the 
fact  that  benefits  would  be  limited  to  the 
elderly,  what  is  being  proposed  Is  much 
the  same  as  a  Blue  Cross  plan. 

The  Blue  Cross  approach  that  the 
amendment  follou'S  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  successful  form  of  protection  against 
health  costs.  It  not  only  meets  the  most 
burdensome  health  costs  people  face,  but 
also  is  designed  to  fit  in  with  the  other 
kinds  of  health  insurance  people  ordi- 
narily want.  The  Blue  Cross-type  bene- 
fit plan  that  is  proposed  would  provide 
only  basic  protection,  to  which  the  elderly 
will  want  to  add  by  buying  health  in- 
surance against  surgical  costs,  physi- 
cians' fees,  and  other  health  costs.  And 
private  Insurance  will  benefit  from  this 
arrangement  Just  as  private  Insurance 
has  benefited  from  the  provision  of  basic 
cash  benefit  pit)teciion  under  social  se- 
curity. 

Elnactment  of  the  amendment  will 
scarcely  have  any  effect  on  the  medical 
profession — except  to  the  extent  that  any 
hospitalization  insurance  plan  permits 
the  physician  to  prescribe  expensive  hos- 
pital care  withijut  the  fear  that  his  pa- 
tient may  be  reduced  to  poverty  because 
of  it.  Doctor  bills  are  not  even  covered 
under  the  proposal.  So  far  as  hospitals 
are  concerned,  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment will  mean  that  they  no  longer  wUl 
need  to  overcharge  younger  patients  or 
go  without  making  needed  improvements 
in  their  f  acilltitis  In  order  to  make  up  the 
deficit  caused  by  okJer  patients  who  can- 
not pay  their  own  way.  Tliese  advan- 
tages would  be  tmmixed  blessings  for 
there  Is  nothlnt?  in  the  amendment  that 
would  injure  or  conflict  In  any  way  with 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  hospital 
practices.  Decisions  about  health  care 
would  be  left  where  they  belong — 
squarely  in  the  hands  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions— Just  as  they  are  today. 

Certainly,  no  one  who  has  conscien- 
tiously studied  the  question  cim  fail  but 
be  impressed  by  the  vast  wealth  of  in- 
formation available  on  the  subject  and 
its  accessibibty.  In  1959,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  presented  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  one 
of  a  number  of  comprehensive  reports 
on  the  problem  the  elderly  have  in  pay- 
ing their  health  bills.  This  report  in- 
cluded a  summary  and  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  aged,  factors  in- 
fiuencing  hospital  and  medical  costs, 
methods  of  financing  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  and  methods  of  providing  hos- 
pitalization and  nursing  home  benefits 
through  social  security.  Then  came  the 
wealth  of  testimony  produced  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Porand  bill  and  the 
committee's  report  on  the  bill  that  rec- 
ommended the  1960  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  legislation.  Later  in  1960. 
the  Committee  on  Finance  heard  testi- 
mony on  the  problems  the  elderly  face 
in  financing  their  health  costs  and  vari- 
ous proposals  to  solve  these  problems. 


That  committee  reported  out  what  was 
to  become  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged:  but  the  excellent  minority  reports 
from  the  committee  show  clearly  the 
careful  consideration  given  to  this  prob- 
lem by  the  committee. 

The  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  contributed  more  than  7,000  pages 
of  information  on  the  problem  as  it  exists 
in  the  States. 

Last  year,  the  other  body  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  predecessor  of  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us — testimony 
that  covers  more  than  2,200  printed 
pages.  More  recently,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  pub- 
lished an  up-to-date  report  on  "The 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged — Background 
Pacts  Relating  to  the  Pinancial  Prob- 
lem." 

Of  course,  the  excellent  work  carried 
on  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
under  the  direction  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
and  its  predecessor,  is  well  knouTi  to  all 
of  us.  The  committee  has  held  very  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  submitted  many 
reports  which  contain  many  pages  more 
of  information  on  the  problem  of  health 
care  in  old  age  and  related  subjects. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  the  prod- 
uct of  Intensive  study  and  research  that 
has  been  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
years.  It  has  been  designed  to  provide 
real  and  concrete  help  to  relieve  a  prob- 
lem which  has  been  proved  to  be  so  seri- 
ous as  to  require  Goveriunent  action. 
The  specifications  of  the  proposal  are 
the  product  of  himdreds  of  hoin-s  of  dis- 
cussion with  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions with  widely  varying  interests  and 
skills  over  a  period  of  many  years.  We 
have  behind  us  the  experience  of  almost 
2  years  of  failures  with  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged — a  program  that  at  its 
best  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  depend- 
ency on  public  charity.  All  that  remains 
to  be  decided  is  the  basic  issue  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
the  elderly  people  of  this,  the  richest 
nation  on  earth,  to  live  under  the  threat 
that  they  will  be  impoverished  by  illness 
and  reduced  to  charity  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  put  the  weight  of  this  legislative 
body  behind  a  measure  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  millions  of  elderly  peo- 
ple to  live  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  live  on  in  Independence  and  self- 
respect  even  if  expensive  iUness  strikes. 

I  have  heard  the  appeals  of  Senators 
who  argue  that  we  should  take  no  action 
on  this  measure.  We  all  know  that  a 
vote  to  table  the  amendment  is  a  vote  to 
destroy  the  only  practical  answer  to  a 
problem  that  presses  for  a  solution. 
After  so  many  years  of  discussion  and 
debate  on  this  proposal  I  cannot  believe 
that  there  is  any  Senator  who  is  not 
fully  prepared  to  reach  a  decision  now. 
The  American  people  have  read  the  num- 
berless newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
on  the  proposal,  they  have  listened  to  the 
debates,  and  they  have  made  their  deci- 
sion after  a  full  exposure  to  the  facts. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect no  less  from  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  motion  to 
table  will  be  rejected,  and  that  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendments  will  be 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
stands  the  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  25  minutes  re- 
maining. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  all  of 
the  remaining  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  yields  himself  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
certain  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  same  human  quality  that 
makes  him  interested  in  a  program  for 
the  aged.  As  a  boy  of  5,  I  saw  a  father 
languish  for  3  long  years  as  a  victim  of 
apoplexy.  As  a  boy  of  5. 1  saw  a  mother 
languish  for  a  long  time  as  a  coronary 
'Victim.  So  let  no  one  declaim  all  the 
human  vii'tues  being  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  because  we  are  all  interested  in 
this  problem. 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  approch. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  contend  that 
the  motion  to  table,  which  will  be  made 
in  25  minutes,  should  prevail.  I  assign 
some  reasons.  First,  with  respect  to 
Kerr -Mills,  what  kind  of  effort  has  been 
made  to  sell  that  act?  If  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  half  as  diligent  in  bringing 
the  Kerr -Mills  Act  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  as  Orville  Freeman  was  in 
bringing  an  agriciiltural  program  to  the 
attention  of  the  country,  not  only  from 
Washington  but  through  his  field  force, 
this  would  be  a  far  different  5toi"y. 

There  is  a  medicare  program.  I  am 
astonished  that  the  administration  lead- 
ers have  been  so  careful  never  to  men- 
tion the  Kerr -Mills  Act,  which  went  on 
the  books  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

The  second  reason  I  assign  why  the 
amendments  should  be  tabled  is  that  not 
a  single  critic  has  proposed  to  amend  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  pauper's  oath  or  needs  clause. 

Where  ts  the  amendment  from  the 
critics  which  would  take  that  out? 

I  have  an  amendment  on  my  desk;  and 
before  too  long  I  expect  to  offer  it.  But 
I  am  no  critic  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Why  does  not  someone  trot  out  an 
amendment,  if  there  is  dissatisfaction 
with  the  means  test  and  the  need  clause? 
It  has  not  been  done.  The  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  sell  the  Kerr-Mills 
Act.  I  have  looked  for  literature;  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  it.  I  receive  tons  of 
printed  matter,  in  all  colors  and  illus- 
trated. It  is  on  the  whole  subject  of 
social  security.  But  try  to  find  a  piece 
of  literature,  which  is  the  responsibility 
of  HEW,  to  make  manifest  to  the  eligi- 
ble citizens  of  the  country  what  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  1960  law.  It  is  not 
available.  If  the  administration  were  in- 
terested, this  would  have  been  provided 
long  before  now. 

I  assign  another  reason.  There  has 
been  an  inadequate  study  of  the  whole 
subject.  The  Actuary  for  HEW  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  found  that  the  benefits 
would  exceed  the  income.  What  did  the 
Secretary  do?  He  had  to  raise  the  base 
ante  from  $5,000  to  $5,200.  But  look  at 
the  record  and  see  the  last  word  of  Mr. 
Robert  J.   Myers,   the   Actuary   of   the 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  placed 
in  the  Record  yesterday. 

Next  year  and  the  following  year  the 
base  for  taxation  purposes  will  have  to 
be  increased.  Is  that  the  way  to  legis- 
late? 

Mr.  President,  how  do  you  think  they 
got  the  basis  for  it?  By  interviews  with 
5,000  elderly  people  whom  they  asked  to 
try  to  remember  what  their  recent  hos- 
pital costs  were.  What  a  way  to  estab- 
lish basic  data  for  a  program  of  such 
vast  dimensions  as  that,  having  such  a 
permanent  effect  upon  the  whole  destiny 
of  America. 

In  addition  thereto,  they  brought  down 
from  New  York  a  man  named  Lewis 
Reitz,  who.  on  the  basis  of  13  million 
insurance  claims  from  583^  organizations, 
told  the  committee  of  the  House  that  the 
cost  would  be  twice  what  HEW  had  esti- 
mated for  this  purpose.  The  administra- 
tion had  no  facts  or  no  data  with  which 
to  refute  that  statement. 

Mr.  Reitz  said  that  in  the  initial  year 
this  program  would  cost  not  $1.1  billion; 
it  would  cost  $2.5  billion.  He  said  that 
by  1983  it  would  cost  $5.4  billion. 

When  Mr.  Cohen,  the  architect  of  so 
many  of  these  programs,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination  in  1961, 
what  did  he  say?  He  said  the  cost  would 
go  up  from  5  to  10  percent  indefinitely. 
That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  who  quizzed  Mr.  Cohen  at 
the  time  his  nomination  was  under  con- 
sideration. But  Mr.  Cohen  went  further. 
He  said  that,  of  course,  he  was  not  figur- 
ing on  a  bigger  base  now;  but  in  the 
Interrogation,  he  envisioned  not  the 
$5,200  provided  in  this  proposal;  he  en- 
visioned a  $9,000  base  on  which  to  at- 
tach the  tax. 

The  whole  story  is  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

Talk  about  costs.  What  a  tremendous 
program  this  will  be. 

Another  reason  has  been  emphasized. 
The  nonneedy  are  included.  Senators 
are  included.  Unless  I  cannot  read  the 
Elnglish  language,  every  Senator  and 
every  Representative  when  he  reaches 
the  age  of  65  will  be  entitled  to  these 
benefits.  Do  we  want  to  go  back  home 
and  say  to  the  young  workers,  "Well,  I 
voted  myself  a  l>enefit.  If  you  are  20 
years  old,  and  if  you  live  long  enough, 
you  will  pay  social  security  taxes  for 
45  years,  and  I  am  going  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary." I  do  not  think  I  want  to  say 
that  to  them.  I  will  carry  my  own  load 
if  I  can. 

What  will  be  the  general  impact?  We 
will  have  to  obtain  that  information,  I 
submit,  from  other  sources  which  have 
had  some  experience.  What  was  the 
experience  in  Great  Britain?  I  observed 
in  a  dispatch  in  1961  that  600  doctors 
left  Great  Britain  every  year  for  the 
preceding  5  years,  while  500,000  persons 
were  on  hospital  waiting  lists. 

Hospital  conistruction  in  Great  Britain 
is  deplorable.  Only  one  new  hospital 
had  been  built  since  1948.  a  period  of  13 
years.    That  is  according  to  a  statement 


by  D.  S.  Lees,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of 
the  University  of  North  Staffordshire. 

The  cost  of  Great  Britain's  medical 
program  in  1950  was  $1.3  billion;  in  1961, 
it  was  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  information  may 
be  found  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Octo- 
ber 1961.  It  is  all  there,  set  forth  in 
great  detail. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  a  toe  in 
the  door.  Let  us  seek  to  prove  it.  Go 
back  sometime  and  read  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill  of  1943.  I  observe 
a  knowing  look  on  the  face  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd).  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  He  knows  full  well  what 
that  bill  provided.  Every  insured  indi- 
vidual and  every  dej>endent  would  be 
entitled  to  benefits.  That  was  section 
901.  The  bill  also  provided  a  National 
Advisory  Council  of  16  to  be  selected  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Ad- 
visory Council  would  be  new.  It  is  19 
years  old.  It  was  included  in  one  of 
those  bewhiskered  proposals  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  liody  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol. 

What  else  did  the  Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell  bill  provide?  Physicians  were  to 
be  selected  from  qualified  lists  and  were 
to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  fee  schedule. 
That  was  what  was  contained  in  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill. 

What  else?  A  provision  was  included 
for  a  single  trust  fund.  That  proposal 
has  been  sugared  and  made  to  appear 
as  something  new. 

And  what  else?  Why,  a  provision  for 
a  single  trust  fund.  This  proposal  has 
been  sugared,  and  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  this  is  something  new.  But  that 
was  in  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill 
19  years  ago,  and  it  is  nothing  new.  So 
one  can  go  back  and  can  find  for  himself 
what  the  ultimate  goal  is;  and  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill  also  provided 
for  recompense  for  dental  services,  and 
so  forth. 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  a  story 
about  the  rector  of  an  English  church 
who  was  preaching  to  his  congregation 
about  all  the  glories  of  heaven — ambro- 
sia, nectar,  and  everything  else  on  which 
one  would  subsist,  including  some  sub- 
stantial viands.  When  he  got  through, 
one  of  his  parishioners  said  to  him,  "Par- 
son, what  good  will  that  do  me,  without 
teeth?" 

The  rector  replied,  "Under  social  secu- 
rity, teeth  will  be  provided." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  beginning, 
believe  me. 

When  Dr.  Cohen  was  questioned  by 
Senator  Curtis,  in  the  FMnance  Com- 
mittee, he  said  he  was  looking  to  a  50 
percent  increase  in  the  benefits. 

Walter  Reuther  addressed  the  Citizens 
Council  on  May  24,  here  in  Washington; 
and  in  his  keynote  address  he  said : 

We  are  trying  to  make  a  beginning. 

He  also  said: 

If  King-Anderson  Is  approved,  we  should 
expand  the  benefits. 

And  he  said: 

We  should  include  the  |2.5  billion  out  ot 
general  appropriations. 


And,  Mr.  President,  during  the  2 
months  that  have  passed  since  then,  that 
provision  has  been  included  in  the  An- 
derson proposal  which  is  before  us. 

What  else  did  Walter  Reuther  say?  He 
said: 

We  should  eliminate   the   deductibles. 

And.  Mr.  President,  last  night  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  distinguished  and 
brilliant  Senator  that  he  is,  offered  a 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  deductibles; 
but  for  the  moment,  at  least,  that  has 
been  withdrawn.  So  we  got  it  almost  as 
soon  on  the  rebound  as  it  was  uttered 
downtown  in  the  form  of  a  keynote 
speech  at  a  convention. 

And  this  measure  has  been  sugared 
with  the  Javits  amendment.  Let  us  see 
what  happens  here.  You  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  a  private  carrier  can  accept 
an  option  or  an  election  on  the  part  of 
an  individual,  the  carrier  must  qualify. 
How  will  it  qualify?  By  being  licensed  in 
every  State  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  doing  1  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  by  being  licensed  in  a  limited 
number  of  States  and  doing  10  percent 
of  the  business.  Well,  let  us  see.  One 
of  the  finest  insurance  companies  in 
Illinois  is  the  Country  Life,  and  it  does 
one -tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  claims 
business  in  that  State.  So  it  would  be 
disqualified  under  the  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  the  election. 

Furthermore.  I  am  advised  by  an  in- 
stitute downtown  which  is  identified 
with  the  insurance  business  that  only  14 
insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  qualify  under 
the  language  carried  in  this  bill.  That  is 
an  amazing  thing,  bebeve  me.  So.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  an  option?  Is  it 
something  wonderful  and  worthwhile? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  only  time  I  have  on  this  bill;  but 
I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
correction.  If  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  refer  to  my  amendment,  he  will 
find  that  it  concerns  group  plans  which 
are  qualified,  written  by  any  company, 
as  well  as  those  companies  and  organi- 
zations which  are  tax  exempt.  They  are 
fully  qualified.  The  10-percent  figure 
is  incorrect;  it  is  5  percent.  And  I  am 
informed  that  there  are  at  least  200 
insurance  companies,  if  not  more,  that 
will  qualify  imder  that  option.  I  just 
make  that  as  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  The  first 
item  my  friend  referred  to  was  nonprofit 
companies  which  are  exempt  under  the 
internal  revenue  law.  The  last  item 
he  mentioned  are  those  which  could 
qualify  for  group  hospitalization  only. 
That  is  what  this  bill  says;  and  if  I  am 
in  error,  I  ask  to  be  corrected.  But  I  got 
my  information  from  authentic  sources; 
and  they  said  14  companies  in  the  United 
States  can  qualify. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  a  discrim- 
ination is  this  on  the  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment? A  company  that  could  not 
qualify  probably  would  find  that  its 
customers  would  say,  "Our  company  did 
not  qualify  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment,  so  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  company."  Mr.  President,  this 
would  begin  to  wash  out  all  the  compe- 
tition In  the  Insurance-company  busi- 
ness. Would  that  be  a  fair  way  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
treat  a  great  industry  which  has  done 
so  much  already  far  the  aged  people? 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
much  of  a  lure,  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

It  Is  said  the  social  security  principle 
is  freely  accepted.  Compulsory  medicine 
is  one  thing,  Mr.  President.  Social  secu- 
rity is  another.  When  one  qualifies 
under  social  security,  the  pasrments  are 
taken  out  of  one's  paycheck,  whether  he 
likes  It  or  not.  The  jjayments  are  posted 
on  the  check,  and  one  can  see  what  Is 
deducted.  He  does  not  have  to  do  a 
thing  or  move  a  muscle ;  all  he  has  to  do 
is  live,  in  order  to  get  the  benefits;  and 
when  age  65  comes,  the  benefits  will  be 
there,  and  the  Government  will  have  no 
control. 

But  what  about  this  plan?  The  hos- 
pitals have  to  be  qualified.  The  Individ- 
ual has  to  request  the  services.  There 
have  to  be  certifications  for  specialists, 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  there  is  a 
physical  control  in  compulsory  medicine 
that  has  no  relationship  to  a  social  secu- 
rity principle  in  connection  with  getting 
a  Job  In  a  factory  and  getting  a  paycheck 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  deduction 
is  nicely  spelled  out.  One  does  not  have 
to  do  a  thing  except  be  alive  at  age  65; 
and  from  then  on  It  will  be  automatic, 
too.  Il 

Now,  then.  Mr.  t^resldent.  much  has 
been  said,  at  one  time  or  another,  about 
Blue  Cross.  Let  us  see  what  Blue  Cross 
has  to  say  about  this.  Here  Is  a  release 
issued  Just  this  week  by  Blue  Cross. 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
It  says: 

Just  how  this  would  work  out — 

Meaning  the  compromise — 

is  not  clearly  defined,  but  at  best  It  seems 
that  Blue  Cross  would  serve  largely  as  a 
cozidult  for  money  and  Instructions  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  th«  providers  of  the  services. 

And  it  also  sa3^: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  and  other 
provisions  of  the  compromise  plan  have  been 
advanced  without  the  thorough  examina- 
tion warranted  by  so  complex  a  subject. 

Blue  Cross  has  dealt  with  5  million 
aged  persons,  and  that  is  Its  evaluatiwi 
of  this  compromise. 

What  else  does  it  say?    It  says: 

Baaed  on  extensive  experience  In  covering 
more  than  6  million  aged  persons  and  long- 
standing relations  with  the  Nation's  hospi- 
tals In  every  State,  the  plans  feel  that  the 
Government  assistance  to  the  aged  should  be 
related  In  amount  txi  income  levels. 

And  one  need  not  be  needy.  Even 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Includ- 
ing the  present  speaker,  would  be 
covered — because  I  am  old  enough  now, 
Mr.  President.  So  I  would  have  the 
benefits  of  this  plan;  and  I  could  return 
home  and  could  see  some  of  the  young 
men  there  come  to  my  door  smd  "throw 
it  back  at  me,"  by  saying,  "I  will  be  slav- 
ing in  a  factory,  and  they  will  be  taking 
the  payments  out  of  my  paychecks,  but 


you  will  be  the  beneficiary  by  the  ac- 
cident of  life.  Just  because  you  are  still 
alive." 

Mr.  President,  what  a  business. 

The  release  from  Blue  Cross  also 
states: 

Our  estimate  Is  that  the  Income  from  the 
revenues  provided  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed In  the  Senate  is  not  sufficient — 

Blue  Cross  has  had  long  experience, 
and  Blue  Cross  says: 

The  Income  Is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
benefits  described.  Furthermore,  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  some  of  the  benefits  could  be  pro- 
duced by  providers  of  services  because  of 
shortages  of  sklllB  and  facilities  in  many 
areas. 

Today  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  fMr.  AikehI  spoke  on  this  floor, 
and  said  that  out  of  135  nursing  homes 
In  his  State,  only  2  would  qualify  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  have  concluded; 
but  I  have  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  associate,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kttchil], 
because  in  the  brief  and  eloquent  address 
he  made  he  referred  to  Lincoln,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  our  party,  and  used  a  quo- 
tation which  has  always  been  a  favorite 
of  mine: 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  commtmlty  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at 
all,  or  cannot  so  weU  do  for  themflelvee.  In 
their  separate  and  Individual  capacities. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  if  you  could  listen,  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do — at  least, 
some  of  us — on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  We  are  trying  to  do  that 
and  leave  it  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  of  the  States,  so  that  It  can  be  done 
by  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  both, 
exactly  as  we  ex«nplifled  It  in  the  Kerr- 
MUls  Act,  so  that  we  could  preserve  the 
posture  of  America  and  sUll  get  the  Job 
done. 

One  other  thing,  Mr.  President.  I 
took  a  committee  to  Eiu-ope  In  1948.  I 
was  an  eye  victim.  You  remember  It 
very  well.  They  said,  "Do  not  go.  Your 
eyesight  Is  In  danger."  I  said,  "I  will 
go.  in  spite  of  It,"  and  I  did.  My  doctor, 
a  great  specialist  at  the  Wllmer  CUnlc 
In  Baltimore,  said,  "If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  go,  then  I  have  to  find  some- 
one to  take  care  of  you  over  there."  He 
found  for  me  the  very  greatest  eye  sur- 
geon In  Europe,  Dr.  ThieL  He  took  care 
of  me.  In  very  short  order  we  became 
great  friends.  I  said  to  him,  "My  friend, 
back  home  they  want  me  to  get  every- 
thing new  In  the  field  of  ophthalmology 
and  eye  surgery."  This  great  surgeon, 
who  had  operated  on  the  crown  heads 
of  Europe,  laughed  and  said.  "To  take 
back  to  your  country?  Your  country  is 
so  far  ahead  of  anyttilng  In  Europe  that 
there  Is  no  comparison." 

There  Is  a  tribute  to  American  medi- 
cine. The  longevity  of  our  people,  now 
over  70  years  on  average,  is  a  tribute 
to  American  medicine  and  to  the  scheme 
we  have  followed  all  this  time. 

Are  we  now  going  to  blanket  all  pe<«)le 
over  65,  needy  and  tmneedy,  into  the 
whole  scheme  and  put  Into  effect  In  our 
country  a  permanent  program  that  will 


have  the  same  effect  upon  our  people 
that  has  taken  place  In  other  countries? 
When  Bismarck  finally  put  it  on  Ger- 
many, his  boss,  the  Kaiser,  said,  "This 
is  a  difficult  situation."  But  Bismarck 
knew  how  to  bring  them  Into  the  orbit 
of  government,  and  said,  "This  Is  the 
best  way  to  do  It." 

Mr.  President,  while  doing  the  job,  let 
us  serve  the  gift  of  freedom.  Was  it  not 
Pitt  who  said,  "The  plea  of  necessity  Is 
almost  Invariably  the  first  Infringement 
of  freedom"? 

We  can  do  the  job.  Let  us  do  it  under 
the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  country — for  my 
country,  I  repeat — I  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  made  on 
August  23,  1960,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate setting  forth  my  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  medicare  bill  be  included  in 
the  Record  preceding  the  taking  of  the 
vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Lauschb 
Since  1945,  in  discussing  social  security 
laws,  ntmierous  have  been  the  times  when 
I  have  declared  my  concept  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  Government 
providing  social  security.  In  effect.  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  I  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
philosophy  of  giving  doles  and  subsidies, 
but  I  believed  in  a  system  which  was  ac- 
tuarially sound,  operated  in  a  businessUke 
manner  under  which  payments  were  to  be 
made  out  of  a  fund  which  was  built  up 
through  joint  contributions  by  employers 
and  employees. 

That  philosophy  has  been  with  me,  I 
would  say,  for  at  least  15  years.  I  believe 
a  fund  created  In  that  manner  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  prudently  managed,  since  it 
places  a  joint  reeponsiblUty  coi  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability it  will  be  based  upon  a  sound  ac- 
tuarial foundation  and  will  be  conducted 
with  businesslike  operations. 

My  belief  is  that  the  elderly  p>eople  of  our 
Nation  are  In  need  of  this  type  of  service. 
I  think  not  only  of  the  Indigent  but  also  of 
those  who  through  prudence  and  thrift 
have  accumulated  a  modest  estate. 

It  is  a  rather  dominant  and  frightening 
prospect  for  an  elderly  person  to  find.  In  the 
twilight  days  of  life,  that  whatever  he  has 
accumulated  through  prudence  is  to  be  dis- 
sipated as  a  result  of  the  huge  costs  which 
come  In  caring  for  one's  self.  especiaUy  dur- 
ing an  Illness  in  the  matiire  years  of  one's 
life.  I  have  in  mind  specific  Instances  when 
people  have  told  me.  for  instance,  "I  have 
assembled  enough  to  have  a  modest  home. 
I  am  proud  of  my  hcxne.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  it  dissipated,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  save  It  If  I  have  to  carry  these  in- 
ordinate medical  expnues." 

The  costs  of  living  for  the  aged,  especially 
those  to  fight  disease,  have  become  extraor- 
dinarily large.  I  need  not  discuss  that, 
because  it  is  generally  understood  that  medi- 
cal expenses,  including  drug  costs  and 
nursing  services,  are  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  ordinary  person  to  carry. 

On  that  foundation,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  the  program  of  providing  medical  serv- 
ice cannot  be  avoided. 

To  reiterate  and  to  summarize,  it  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  funds  out  of  which 
payments  should  be  made  for  the  social  se- 
cvirity    approach    should    be    accumulated 
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through  current  contributions  Jointly  made 
by  employers  and  employees  or  earmarked 
taxes. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  giving  my  reasons  for  the 
vote  that  I  cast  a  few  moments  ago  may 
appear  in  the  Record  at  a  place  preced- 
ing the  vote  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatok  Church 

During  the  6  years  I  have  been  here  In 
the  Senate,  nothing  has  been  more  upsetting 
to  me  than  the  many  accounts  I  have  re- 
ceived from  elderly  people  In  Idaho  concern- 
ing the  problems  they  face  In  obtaining 
adequate  medical  care.  Some  of  these  re- 
ports come  from  people  receiving  old-age 
assistance,  but  most  have  come  from  elderly 
residents  living  on  a  modest  retirement  In- 
come. These  are  proud  people,  who  cherish 
their  independence,  and  who  resent  having 
to  ask  for  relief.  Typically,  they  are  people 
who  receive  regular  retirement  Income  from 
social  security,  which  they  feel  they  have 
earned  through  their  own  contributions  dur- 
ing their  working  years.  Oftentimes,  this 
retirement  Income  is  supplemented  by  a  little 
Interest  or  dividends  from  the  savings  they 
have  Invested  over  the  years. 

These  people  are  confronted  today  with  a 
very  special  problem.  They  have  discovered 
that,  during  the  past  30  y—x%,  the  coat  of 
hoapltnllaaUon  and  nuralng  homt  care  has 
InortMvd  out  of  all  proportion  to  other  ootta 
th«y  muat  mMt.  All  of  \x%  art  awart  of  this. 
rtiarctlMt  of  act  or  elrcumaunoe.  Ivtn 
thoM  with  ample  Inoomta  havt  found  It 
ntetwary  to  prottot  thMnaclvta  afalnat  thtat 
■plrnltni  ooau  by  taking  out  tns\irnnre  poll- 
olM  fur  mtdtoal  ear*  and  hDipitHliMAtioi),  to 
that  th«  x\tk  of  Mrloua  IUi^m*  niut  th^  coaU 
whtoh  now  Ktttnd  it  oan  b«  tprtad  out  uvtr 
the  whol*  Rroup  which  ii  iniur«d.  Today,  w« 
ar«  told  that  ov«r  thrM*quart«rt  of  our 
famlllM  art  oovtrtd  by  thN«  private  haalth 
Iniurano*  pollcivt,  which  should  b«  proof 
tnough  that  inauranct  rtprtMnu  tht  moat 
workable  aniwer  to  the  problem  of  mevtlni 
the  rUInf  coet  of  modern  hoepltal  oar*. 

Unfortunately,  private  health  Iniurance 
haa  not  proved  a  workable  antwer  for  the 
elderly.  AXUr  the  ace  of  60,  too  many  poll- 
olee  turn  out  to  be  nonrenewable:  or  the  ratee 
|o  up  aharply,  while  the  coverage  beneflu  go 
down.  Since  60  percent  of  thoee  over  68 
have  cash  Inoomee  of  leaa  than  11,000  a  year, 
their  problem  of  etourlng  adequate  coverage 
at  ratea  within  reach  haa  become  increaa- 
Ingly  acute. 

Cunalderatlona  of  thia  kind  forced  the 
Congreaa  to  addr«M  luelf  to  the  aubjeot  of 
medical  oare  fur  the  aging  in  the  aummer 
of  1960.  Our  hurried  deliberntlona  at  that 
time — aqueeaed  between  the  national  party 
oonventlona  and  the  prealdenttal  election— 
reaulted  in  the  enaotmant  of  the  Xerr-MlUa 
bill.  ThIa  bill,  frtUtll  had  the  bleating  of 
tht  American  Medical  Aaaoclatlon,  recog- 
nlatd  the  need  for  extending  Ptderal  aid 
to  the  varloua  Statea,  In  order  to  enlarge 
upon  their  rtapeotlve  programa  of  medical 
cart  for  tht  agtd.  I  vottd  for  tht  bill,  be- 
cautt  It  furnlahtd  aomt  mtaaurt  of  relief 
for  many  thoutanda  of  tldtrly  ptoplt  who 
dttptraUly  nttdtd  bttttr  medical  care.  But 
X  hoptd  then,  aa  I  do  now,  that  the  "re- 
Utf"  approach,  baatd  upon  a  "meana"  teat. 
financed  by  the  Federal  taxpayers  generally, 
yet  administered  under  differing  eligibility 
requlremenu  as  determined  by  each  sepa- 
rate State,  would  not  become  the  permanent 
pattern  for  the  future.  For  In  the  long 
run,  this  pattern  not  only  departa  from  the 
Inaurance  approach  which  we  have  thua  far 
found  to  b«  so  satisfactory,  but  also  poten- 
tially will  entail  the  hlgheat  admlnlatrattve 


costs,  eventually  will  impose  the  largest  bu- 
reaucracy, and  ultimately  will  lead  to  the 
very  system  the  doctors  fear  the  moet — 
"socialized  medicine."  It  is  to  avoid  these 
dangers,  through  the  substitution  of  a  "pay- 
as-you-go"  insxirance-type  program  under  so- 
cial security,  that  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of 
the  pending  amendment,  or  against  a  motion 
to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Kerr-MUls  bUl. 
it  became  the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
Senate's  Select  Committee  on  the  Problems 
of  the  Aging  to  Investigate  the  need  for  a 
more  satisfactory  medical  care  program.  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  on  this  committee 
and  to  conduct  hearings  In  Idaho  at  Poca- 
tello  and  Boise.  These  hearings  revealed 
that,  during  the  past  decade,  Idaho's  num- 
ber of  senior  citizens  had  Increased  by  a 
third,  now  comprising  a  total  of  58,258  per- 
sons over  65.  Although  almost  all  of  the 
doctors  who  appeared  at  the  Idaho  hearings, 
as  well  as  the  administrators  of  the  present 
program,  testified  In  favor  of  retaining  the 
"means"  test  approach,  a  sizable  number 
of  older  people  took  exception,  asserting 
that  the  present  program  In  Idaho  is  neither 
adequate  nor  desirable,  that  It  leads  to  abuse 
by  some  who  really  do  not  need  the  help, 
while  It  fails  to  reach  many  others  who  are 
too  proud  to  ask  for  charity. 

The  evidence  accumulated  by  the  select 
committee  in  Its  hearings  across  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Indicates  that  the  Kerr-MlUs 
approach  la  falling  to  furnish  ua  with  an 
adequate  solution;  that  only  10  Statea  have 
taken  advantage  of  Ita  provlalona  for  the 
"medically  needy,"  that  the  programa'  reli- 
ance on  annual  congrewlonal  approprlatlona 
makea  many  Statea  reluctant  to  commit 
themaelvta  to  a  mtdlcal  plan  with  an  unotr- 
tain  aupply  of  funda;  and  that  aomt  Statta 
eontlnut  to  dtftr  action  In  tht  tiptctatlon 
that  Congrtaa  will  aoon  paat  a  more  aatla* 
factory  program. 

Tht  ptndlng  amtndmeni  of  tht  dlatln* 
gviuhed  genator  from  New  Mtxtco  |Mr. 
ANOiaaoNl.  na  now  modified.  o|>ena  tht  door 
to  a  mora  aenaible  approach  to  the  probltm 
of  mtdlcnl  oare  for  tht  Aging.  It  would  pro* 
vidt  for  a  ayattm  of  mtdleal  Inauranot  that 
la  atir-Rnanclng,  uniformly  applloablt,  and 
dtvold  of  any  "mtana"  tttt,  whtlt  prottctlng 
tht  Itguimnte  intvreata  of  privatt  inauranot 
cnmpanlta,  mtdlcal  inatltutlona,  and  phyat- 
clnna, 

Tht  moat  ■Ignlflcntu  ulnRle  feature  of  the 
ptndlng  amendment  is  Ua  utlUaatlon  of  tht 
social  security  system  at  a  financing  mech* 
anlam.  Unlike  exiating  law,  which  paya  for 
medical  care  with  handouta  from  general  tax 
revenuea,  thla  program  will  pay  for  Itaelf 
through  an  Increate  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
In  the  total  toolal  aecurlty  tax  paid  on  wagea 
by  employer!  and  employees.  Thua,  medical 
expenaea  which  tend  to  cluster  in  the  latter 
yeara  of  life  will  be  met.  Juat  like  retirement 
allowancea,  by  paymenta  made  In  advance 
during  healthy,  working  yeara. 

Although  00  percent  of  our  ptoplt  will 
ultimately  be  oovtrtd  by  aoolal  atcurlty.  It  la 
trut  Uiat  apeclal  provlalon  needs  tn  be  made 
for  thoae  who  will  never  become  eligible  for 
Ita  retlremrnt  bencMtj  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  permit  axich  people,  otherwlat 
tUglblt  for  mtdlcal  cnre  under  exiating  law, 
to  remain  ao.  No  one'a  entitlement  for  medi- 
cal care  under  any  exiating  program  would 
be  dimlnlahed,  but  medical  care  would  be 
extended  to  mlUlona  of  elderly  people,  not 
now  covered  by  any  existing  program,  who 
are  receiving  their  ordinary  retirement  bene- 
fits under  social  aecurlty. 

The  proposal  haa  been  further  modified  to 
permit  any  Individual  under  aoclal  security, 
approaching  retirement  age,  to  decide  be- 
tween continuing  his  private  medical  Inaur- 
ance protection,  with  a  choice  of  benefits 
tailored  to  his  Individual  needs,  or  to  let  hla 
insurance  lapse  and  accept  the  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  regular  statutory  program.    If 


he  chooses,  under  an  approved  plan,  to  con- 
tinue his  private  Insurance  protection  in 
force,  social  security  would  reimburse  his  in- 
surance company  In  the  amotint  provided 
under  the  statutory  program  for  benefits  re- 
ceived, while  he  would  remain  entitled  to 
whatever  extra  benefits  his  policy  might 
confer. 

Many  voices  have  been  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment.  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  people  who  op- 
pose It,  though  I  have  found  their  arguments 
unconvincing.  They  have  variously  charged 
that  this  proposal  will  destroy  the  private 
medical  Inaurance  companies;  that  It  will 
turn  the  Nation's  physicians,  whoee  fees  are 
not  covered  by  it,  into  lackeys  of  the  Federal 
Oovermnent;  that  It  will  even  make  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
czar  of  medicine,  ruling  over  the  health 
needs  of  the  people. 

But  private  medical  tnsxirance  companies 
will  still  have  complete  responsibility  for 
the  Insurance  needs  of  citizens  below  the  age 
of  65,  and  beyond  that  until  death.  If  the 
individual  so  chooaes.  Furthermore,  the 
challenge  of  providing  the  private  Insur- 
ance subscriber  with  the  beet  service,  to 
as  to  keep  him  on  the  rolls  after  the  age  of 
65,  should  make  for  better  insurance  pro- 
tection for  all,  and  la  likely,  therefore,  to 
generate  an  Increase  in  the  biulnesa  of  the 
private  carriers.  Lastly,  It  will  be  possible 
for  Blue  Croea,  and  other  similar  private 
organisations,  to  participate  heavily  In  the 
administration  of  the  social  aecurlty  health 
program,  thus  minlmUlng  the  growth  of  the 
public  admlnlatrattve  agencies  In  the 
varloua  sutea  which  are  now  beginning  to 
muahroom  under  the  impetua  of  exiating 
law. 

Thla  amendment  will  not  alter  the  eatab- 
Uahed  relatlonahlpa  between  phyalclana  and 
patlenta  or  between  patlenta  and  medical  In- 
atltutlona, The  patient  will  oimtinue  tu 
ohooee  freely  hla  doctor  and  hoapitnl  Hince 
dnetora'  feea,  aa  auoh.  are  not  Included,  the 
prttgrnm  oonatltutea  the  least  possible  threat 
III  the  continuing  indepeudenoe  of  the  medl* 
oal  prtifeaalon. 

The  argument  haa  often  been  voloed  that 
anpmval  of  thla  propoaal  meana  the  adoption 
of  a  compvilanry  medloal  care  program, 
whereaa  the  Kerr-MlUa  bill  repreeenta  a 
voluntary  program.  But  thla  objection 
makea  no  sense  at  all.  If  the  rnmpulslon 
conalata  of  the  tax,  how  can  It  be  more  cum- 
pultory  to  levy  the  tax  upon  thoae  who  will 
receive  the  beneflt«,  than  to  levy  the  tax 
generally  upon  all  of  the  people,  many  of 
whom  will  notf  The  ooet  of  either  ayatem 
la  defrayed  by  taxation,  but  the  aoclal 
aecurlty  tax  llmlta  the  burden  to  thoee 
who  win  receive  the  benefita. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oompulalon  It 
ihnviitht  to  conalat  of  having  to  accept  the 
benenu  provided,  then  the  objection  reetn 
upon  a  mlaapprehenalon  of  the  facta,  for 
anyone  eligible  fur  theae  benefita  under  ao- 
clal aecurlty  la  free  to  refuae  them,  making 
Buch  other  arrangementa  for  hla  care  aa  he 
may  deatre.  From  either  atand|K>lnt,  then, 
the  onmpulBory  argument  la  a  baaeleaa  one, 
If  we  fall  to  adopt  an  Inaurance- type  pro- 
gram for  financing  adequate  medical  care 
for  the  aging,  and  thua  make  permanent 
the  relief-type  approach  sanctioned  by  exist- 
ing law,  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
have  committed  ouraelvea,  beyond  recall,  to 
a  ateadlly  expanding  aystem  that  will  even- 
tually lead  to  aoclallaed  medicine.  Remem- 
ber that  the  Kerr-MlUa  approach,  based 
upon  revenuea  derived  from  general  taxation 
and  involving  not  only  prescribed  medlclnee, 
hospitalisation,  and  nursing  home  care,  but 
also  doctors'  fees  and  such  other  broader 
coverage  aa  each  State  may  decide,  contains 
all  of  the  eeaentlal  characterlatlca  of  a  ao- 
clallsed  system.  Let  no  one  be  fooled  that 
the  "meana"  Uat  protecU  agalnat  thia  even- 
tuality.    For  It  already  varlea  greatly  from 
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State  to  State,  and  Inevitably,  as  time 
paaaes,  general  oov«r&ge  will  go  up,  aa  the 
"means"  requirements  go  down.  After  a 
time,  the  test  will  become  a  mockery,  even 
as  the  pauper's  oath  already  has  become  a 
mockery  in  our  veterans'  hoepltala.  And 
the  very  thing  that  the  doctors  fear  the 
most  will  come  to  pass.  The  American 
Medical  Association,  which  gave  the  doctors 
such  poor  guidance  years  ago  in  connection 
with  private  medical  Insurance,  has  once 
again  failed  to  grasp  the  real  Issue  at  stake. 
As  compared  to  the  alternative  program 
already  commenced,  the  pending  amend- 
ment Involves  the  least  possibility  of  our 
estttbllshlng  a  system  of  socialized  medicine 
In  this  country.  It  is  a  unique  American 
(u-opoaal.  which  use*  the  insurance  method 
to  solve  the  real  and  unresolved  problem 
of  providing  adequate  medical  care  tor  the 
aging.  It  does  so  In  a  manner  which  pre- 
serves the  prerogatives  of  both  the  patient 
and  his  healers,  while  assuring  our  elderly 
people  that  they  shall  be  able  to  live  out 
their  natural  lives  with  the  greatest  strength 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind  that  modern 
medical  science  and  enlightened  aoclal 
policy  can  provide. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  TMr. 
Akdkrson],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  other  sponsors,  the 
pending  question. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDKNT.  The  ques- 
tion U  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeu  and  nayi  wer«  ordertd. 

The  VXCI  PRISIOENT.  Tht  quM- 
tion  la  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklalioma  The  yeaa  and  nays 
have  been  ordered^  ftud  the  elf  rk  will  oall 
the  roU.  II 

Tht  Chief  Clrrk  MiM  ItM  roll. 

Tht  rteuU  waa  Mmounot<  yeat  68, 
naye  M,  m  foUowii 
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Ruaeell 

Sottum 
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Scott 

Bush 

Neiiand 

Smathare 

BuUer 

Mruaa 

amith,  Maine 

OapSiart 

Jordau 
Kerr 

aparkman 
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Carlson 

Long,  La 
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TalmadR* 

Cotton 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Miller 

Tower 

Dliksen 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Dworthak 

Morion 

Wllltamii,  Del. 

■aatlaiul 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

11  lender 

Murphy 

Brvia 
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Andereoa 

Oruthing 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Marl 

MoOee 

Bible 

Rartke 

McNamara 

Burdiek 

Hickey 

Metealf 

Byrd.  W,  Va. 

Kunaphrey 

Morse 

Cannoti 

Jaokeon 

Moae 

Carroll 

Javltt 

Muskle 

Gate 

Johaston 

Neuberger 

Chaves 

KeaUne 

Paatore 

Chureh 

Kefauver 

Pell 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Doaa 

Laueehe 

Smith,  Mast, 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

I>ouglaa 

Long,  Hawaii 

Wtlltama,  N  J. 

Knile 

Magnuson 

Tarborough 

Oore 

Manafield 

Toung.  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Kkkr's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
Anoirbon  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  An- 
derson-Javits  amendments  were  tabled. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  to  table  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment  to  HJR. 
10606  because  I  am  convinced  that  this 
important  general  welfare  measure,  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  the  vital  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
unemployed  parents,  will  suffer  either 
demise  or  intolerable  delay  in  the  other 
body  if  sent  there  by  the  Senate  with  the 
controversial  health-care-for-the-aged 
amendment  included.  This  would  be  a 
tragic  condition  to  impose  on  12,500  West 
Virginia  families  of  unemployed  fathers 
having  dependent  children  in  the  homes. 
It  is  a  situation  which  must  be  avoided 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  approximately 
45.000  We-.t  Virginians,  but,  also,  for 
thousands  of  dependent  children  and 
their  unemployed  parents  in  at  least  14 
other  States  having  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  the  unemployed  programs. 

This  position  on  my  part  was  a  most 
dlAoult  one  to  take  because  X  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  an  advocate  of  health 
care  for  our  aenlor  oltliena  based  on  the 
ioclal  lecurlty  principle.  Z  would  vote 
for  the  Anderson-Javlts  amendment  on 
its  merit  as  a  separate  bill  or  if  attaohtd 
to  a  measure  which.  If  defeated  or 
delayed  in  the  other  body,  would  not 
result  In  the  hardahlps  that  would  bt  in- 
flicted by  the  death  of  or  extended  Inac- 
tion on  H.R,  10606. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  there  li  no  pub- 
lic opinion  agency  or  Influence  in  tht 
Unitrd  States  more  dtdlcattd  to  health 
care  for  the  aged  than  Is  the  Commltttt 
on  Political  Education,  AFLr-CXO,  othtr- 
wise  known  u  COPE. 

The  fact  Is  that  it  was  COPE's  political 
memo  No.  15-62  of  July  16,  1063,  which 
convinced  me  of  my  prior  evaluations 
of  the  probable  status  of  H.R.  10606  in 
the  other  body  if  the  Anderson-Javlts 
amendment  should  be  attached  to  the 
meuure  by  the  Senate.  COPE  bulletin 
No.  16-63  virtually  confirms  my  btlttf 
that  If  we  wish  to  kill  extension  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  and  bottle  up  the  other  worthy 
provisions  of  H.R.  10606,  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  Is  to  add  to  it  the  Ander- 
son-Javlts  amendment.  I  quote  as  fol- 
lows from  the  COPE  bulletin: 

The  Senate  votea  thla  week  on  a  oom- 
promlae  health  oare  plan  tacked  on  aa  an 
amendment  to  a  general  welfare  reform  bill. 
Iven  overwhelming  aucceaa  In  the  Senate — 
and  at  this  point  a  close  vote  la  predicted— 
would  leave  health  care  a  rough  path  to  out 
through  the  leglalatlve  Jungle. 

Approval  In  the  Senate  would  aend  the  bill 
to  the  House  Rulea  Committee,  chaired  by 
reactionary  Howaao  SMrrM,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  who  could  rooat  on  the  bill  till 
doomaday.  If  SMrrn  bottlea  It  up,  Houae 
Membera  could  file  a  discharge  petition  to  get 
it  out  of  committee,  but  that  requires 
aupport  of  two-thlrda  of  the  Membera.  Even 
then,  the  bill  would  only  be  atartlng  Ita 


travels,  and  there  just  Isn't  time  to  go  the 
full  route. 

That  is  just  one  of  the  honest  journal- 
istic appraisals  of  the  poor  chances  H.R. 
10606  would  have  in  the  other  body  dur- 
ing this  final  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
with  an  Anderson-Javits  type  amend- 
ment attached. 

But,  Mr.  President,  SMne  competent 
observers — and  I  share  their  views — be- 
lieve that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  has  primary  jurisdic- 
tlMi  over  this  type  of  legislation  and 
which,  in  fact,  originated  H.R.  10606,  will 
never  permit  the  measure  to  be  referred 
to  the  House  Rules  Comm^ittee  for  a  rule 
on  whether  or  not  it  could  go  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  Thus,  as  the  COPE 
bulletin  seems  to  admit,  the  whole  bill 
will  lie  doi-mant  in  the  other  body — not 
the  so-called  medicare  amendment  alone. 

If  there  is  one  among  us  who  says  or 
believes  this  could  not  hapc>en,  let  him 
or  her  remember  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
1962  supplemental  appropriations  meas- 
ure which  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  would  not  claim  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  after  it  had  been  amended 
by  this  body.  That  measure,  which  in- 
cluded among  its  important  items  $85 
million  in  small  business  loan  funds,  died 
a  most  unnatural  death  because  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  would 
neither  act  on  It  nor  have  It  moved  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  being  ordered  to  conference. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  H.R.  10606,  with  a 
rtvtnut  amendment  such  as  the  Ander- 
•on-Javits  proposal  attaohtd  without 
tht  bltssini  of  tht  Houtt  Ways  and 
Mtans  Commltttt,  doubtltss  would  die 
ttther  on  tht  Spttktr't  dttk  for  want  of 
authority  to  bt  moved  tlsewhert  or  with- 
in tht  Rultt  Commltttt  of  tht  other 
body.  Thug,  ADCU  txttnslon  and  othtr 
worthy  provisions  of  H.R.  10606  would  bt 
Inordlnattly  dtlaytd  or  thoroughly 
buritd,  along  with  the  health  oare  for 
the  aged  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President, 
without  the  controversial  Anderson- 
Javits  amendment  attached,  H.R.  10606 
is  apparently  a  nonoontroverslal  blll~ 
and  a  vitally  important  one  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Wtst  Vlrglnlani  and 
oltliena—mostly  children  of  other  States 
in  families  of  unemployed  parents  and 
In  f  osttr  homes. 

At  this  point  In  my  remarks,  I  re- 
quest indulgenot  whllt  I  quote  from  a 
Ittttr  rtotivtd  July  12  from  a  West  Vir- 
ginia constituent  who  resides  In  tht  littlt 
mountalntop  community  of  Victor,  Fay- 
tttt  County : 

DBAS  Bta:  I  am  writing  you  to  let  you 
know  how  X  feel  about  the  ADC  program. 

Sir.  X  am  an  ei*ooal  miner  and  46  yeara  old 
and  can't  get  a  Job.  And  I  am  willing  to 
work  at  anything.  X  have  aUt  ohUdren  and 
the  oldeat  la  14  yeara  old.  There  are  four 
of  them  tn  eohool. 

I  have  been  out  of  work  8  or  4  yeara.  Z 
have  worked  20  yeara  in  the  coal  mlnee,  but 
when  they  converted  to  the  new  method  of 
mining  ooal  they  did  not  need  me  any  more. 
Slnoe  I  am  paat  40  years  old.  no  one  elae 
will  hire  me. 

What  am  I  auppoeed  to  dot  X  am  willing 
to  work.  I  am  too  old  to  get  a  Job  and  too 
young  to  get  a  penalon.  Z  alao  oant  get 
relief  beeauae  Z  am  able  to  work.  What  will 
beconxe  of  my  famUy? 
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Tht  children  will  have  to  go  to  school. 
They  dent  have  the  dothea  or  the  znoi^y 
for  Itincbes. 

The  ADC  program  waa  vhat  kept  my 
children  in  school  last  winter  and  kept  us 
from  starving.  If  they  cut  it  off  what  vlU 
become  of  us? 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  read  further 
from  the  constituents  letter.  It  is 
typical  of  an  increasing  number  of 
equally  pathetic  communications  being 
received  from  desperate  parents  and 
other  aroused  citizens. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  from  which  I 
quoted  is  one  of  12,500  unemployed 
fathers  of  dependent  children  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  whose  benefits 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  dep>endent 
children  of  unemployed  parents  ceased 
as  of  midnight  Jime  30,  1962. 

West  Virginia  newspapers  of  Tuesday 
morning.  July  10.  1982.  published  the 
follow  mg  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Charleston: 

Oovernor  Barron  Issxied  a  statement  Xlon- 
day  deploring  the  forced  layoff  of  thousands 
of  Jobieos  West  Virginians  who  had  b«en 
employed  on  public  works  projects. 

Barron,  who  Is  hospltallaed  at  Blkina  for 
a  physical  checkup,  released  the  atatexzMct 
through  his  olBce  here. 

Employment  on  the  State's  primary  pub- 
lic works  program,  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  the  unemployed  (ADCU>,  was  halted 
pending  action  by  Congress  to  extend  Fed- 
eral partlclpaUon.  More  than  12,000  West 
Virginians  were  affected  by  the  suspension. 

Barron  said:  "I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  unavoidable  layoff  of  those  of  our  people 
who  have  been  providing  for  their  families 
through  the  ADCU  program.  The  plight  of 
the  jobless  fathers  affected  by  these  unfor- 
tunate developments  disturbs  me  more  than 
I  can  say. " 

Barron  said  his  office  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  speed  up  congressional  approval  of 
legislation  to  renew  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Government  provided 
70  percent  of  the  operating  funds  for  the 
program. 

The  Governor  remarked:  "When  the  way 
has  been  cleared  by  Congress  to  make  money 
again  available  to  go  with  State  matching 
funds,  those  on  the  ADCU  rolls  in  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  returned  to  their  Jobs  imme- 
diately." 

These  condition!?  are  the  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  this  body  to  act  to  afford 
the  other  body  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
our  amendments  to  H.R.  10606  before  the 
temporary  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
the  imemployed  program  expired. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  10606,  passed  by 
the  House  in  mid-March,  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee 
on  June  14  in  ample  time  to  be  consid- 
ered and  passed  by  this  body  before  the 
June  30  expiration  date  of  the  temporary 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  imem- 
ployed program.  And  it  was  made  the 
pending  business  in  time  to  be  passed 
before  June  30. 

But  HJl.  10606  was  held  up  and  se- 
lected— in  what  I  consider  to  have  been 
a  tragic  mistake  of  legislative  proce- 
dure— as  the  measure  on  which  the 
health  care  for  the  aged  issue  would  be 
contested.  Thus,  a  noncontroversial 
program  for  the  benefit  of  needy  persons 
is  caught  in  a  stalemate  and  suffering 
already  is  occurring  while  an  effort  is 
made  to  bring  another  needed  program — 
health  care  for  senior  citizens — into  be- 
ing over  a  route  which  any  realistic  leg- 


islator mast  know  will  not  be  accepted 
in  the  other  body  during  the  life  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

The  decision  I  have  made  and  the  vote 
I  have  recorded  i-epresents  the  personal 
responsibility  of  a  Senator.  I  have  been 
imder  the  heaviest  of  pressures  not  to 
vote  to  table.  But  I  am  not  interested 
in  making  an  empty  gesture  to  our  senior 
citizens  when  I  feel  so  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  action  in  the  other  body 
this  year  on  the  subject  that  Is  not  gen- 
erated by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  its  own  measure.  I  am 
acting  in  what  I  construe  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  I  represent  and 
the  thousands  of  citizens  who  need  the 
benefits  of  a  law — not  the  suffering  that 
comes  from  stalemate. 

It  is  my  view  and  my  deep  conviction 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  the  ADCU  pro- 
gram and  other  woithy  public  assistance 
provisions  of  H.R.  10606  and  their  In- 
tended beneficiaries  to  be  made  rictims 
of  what  certainly  would  be  lengthy  con- 
troversy In  this  Congress  over  the  80- 
called  medicare  issue. 

I  earnestly  desire  that  health  care  be 
provided  our  aged  citizens  as  much  as 
does  any  Member.  But  let  us  stop 
making  gestures  which  complicate  the 
problems  of  many  citizens  and  do  not 
actually  solve  the  problems  of  any. 

Mr.  President,  I  reached  the  personal 
determination  that  I  would  not  be  a  party 
to  compounding  the  mistake  which  has 
been  made  in  using  H.R.  10606  as  the 
vehicle  for  creating  further  conflict  over 
both  principle  and  jurisdiction. 

Consistent  with  my  longtime  espousal 
of  the  principle  of  providing  health  care 
for  the  aged  under  the  social  security 
system,  I  permitted  my  name  to  be  listed 
among  the  cosponsors  of  the  pending 
Anderson-Javits  amendment.  But  that 
was  back  in  June.  I  did  not  have  any 
misgiving  about  being  associated  with 
the  principles  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
did  have  grave  misgiving  about  the 
amendment  being  offered  to  H.R.  10606. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  protest  more 
strongly  and  that  I  did  not  refuse  to 
cosponsor  the  amendment  to  this  par- 
ticular measure. 

When  effoi-ts  to  work  out  earlier 
unanimous-consent  agreements  failed 
and  the  first  one  agreed  to  on  July  5  was 
for  today  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
Anderson-Javits  amendment,  I  had  the 
personal  feeling  that  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10606  for  extension  of  the  ADCU 
program  and  others  of  real  merit  were 
being  seriously  jeopardized — that  the 
whole  bill  would  face  indefinite  delays 
if  not  total  inaction  in  the  other  body. 

Events  of  the  past  2  weeks — both  here 
and  in  West  Virginia  and  in  other 
States — have  served  to  confirm  my 
earlier  apprehension  that  the  so-called 
medicare  debate  would  be  protracted  and 
that  distress  would  be  complicated  and 
compounded  among  the  people  forced  by 
circumstances  to  rely  on  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  the  unemployed  parents 
program  payments. 

Without  any  forewarning  and  without 
affording  the  States  any  opportunity 
whatsoever  to  plan  for  the  iinpact  of  a 
cessation  of  the  aid  to  the  dependent 
children  of  the  unemployed  parents  pro- 
gram, the  Senate  has  created  an  im- 


passe in  West  Virginia  and  some  other 
States  and  the  victims  are  Innocent 
people  whose  only  source  of  funds  sud- 
denly dried  up  on  July  1.  1962.  Many 
citizens  who  had  anticipated  their  aid  to 
the  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed parents  payments  on  July  1  now, 
17  days  later,  are  still  without  money  to 
pay  their  rents  or  to  buy  groceries  and 
other  necessities.  In  our  State  it  has 
become  necessary  for  officials  to  ask 
landlords  in  some  instances  to  delay  evic- 
tions in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
soon  to  get  aid  to  the  dependent  children 
of  the  unemployed  parents  going  again. 

West  Virginia  funds  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  $1.5  million  a 
month  aid  to  the  dependent  children  of 
the  unemployed  parents  program  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  State's  ability  to 
match  its  share  of  the  costs  of  all  regular 
public  assistance  programs.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  law  extending  the  aid  to  the 
dependent  children  of  the  imemployed 
parents  program  we  cannot  expect  State 
officials  of  West  Virginia  or  any  other 
State  to  operate  on  hypothecation. 

And  in  the  absence  of  any  indication 
whatsoever  of  when  or  if  the  other  body 
might  take  action  on  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  10606.  the  States  which  op- 
erate aid  to  the  dependent  children  of 
the  unemployed  parents  programs  are  in 
difficulty  and  the  former  aid  to  the  de- 
pendent children  of  the  unemploj'ed 
parents  benefit  recipients  are  made  inno- 
cent victims. 

On  July  10.  1962,  I  discussed  these 
problems  with  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
pending  amendment.  Senator  Andbkson. 
of  New  Mexico.  And  on  July  11  he  In- 
troduced S.  3521  for  himself,  the  two 
Senators  from  West  Virginia,  the  senior 
Senator  from  niinoia  [Mr.  Douglas  1, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI.  It  is  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  provi- 
sions to  extend  for  2  months — to  August 
31.  1962— the  aid  to  the  dependent  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed  parents  program 
and  certain  other  temporary  public 
assistance  plans. 

I  believe  it  was  sponsored  in  good 
faith.  Its  purpose  was  to  afford  the  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  extend  the  aid  to 
the  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed parents  program  and  others  on  a 
temporary  60-day  emergency  basis,  retro- 
active to  July  1.  1962,  while  the  regu- 
lar legislation  (H.R.  10606)  continues 
through  the  legislative  processes.  This 
.simple  extender  could  ease  much  dis- 
tress— temporarily,  at  least.  But  it  con- 
tinues to  languish  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Passage  of  this  temporary  bill  (S. 
3521  > .  however,  would  not  be  retroactive 
in  West  Virginia  as  to  needed  benefits  on 
work -welfare  programs  because  the  proj- 
ects were  stopped  on  June  30  and  there 
would  be  no  resumption  of  payments  to 
unemployed  parents  of  dependent  chil- 
dren until  the  programs  are  again  active. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  events 
and  conditions  which  I  have  described 
and  because  it  is  my  personal  conviction 
that  H.R.  10606  would  be  in  jeopardy  if 
It  reaches  the  other  body  with  the  An- 
derson-Javits amendment  attached,  I 
voted  reluctantly  to  table  that  amend- 
ment. 
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I  did  so  in  order  to  endeavor  to  help 
expedite  action  in  this  body  and  the 
other,  and  in  conference  on  H.R.  10606 — 
the  general  welfare  reform  measure.  Its 
provisions  extending  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  the  unemployed  parents  and 
other  vital  public  assistance  benefits 
must  be  made  public  law  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

I  will  renew  my  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  health  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  If  it  is  presented  in  a 
separate  bill  or  as  an  amendment  to  a 
measure  less  urgent  than  is  H.R.  10606. 
The  health  care  for  the  aged  issue  can 
be  faced  another  day  on  another  bill 
other  than  H.R.  10606.  If  this  is  done 
I  wiU  be  for  It,  but  I  wiU  stUl  doubt  that 
there  will  be  action  in  the  other  t>ody  on 
a  health  care  for  the  aged  plan  under 
the  social  security  system  that  does  not 
originate  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  President.  1  am  fuUy  cognizant 
that  many  of  my  friends  and  supporters, 
as  well  as  administration  leaders,  win 
misunderstand  my  vote.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  that  they  will  at  some  future 
time  more  accurately  gage  my  action  as 
being  In  the  national  interest  and  for 
the  welfare  of  West  Virginians. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  to  table  the  Anderson-Javits 
amendment  to  the  public  welfare  bill 
because  I  am  opposed  to  placing  a  medi- 
care program  under  the  social  security 
system.  Those  who  sponsored  this  pro- 
posal at  this  time  without  adequate  com- 
mittee hearings  invited  opposition  and 
defeat  of  efforts  to  bypass  the  commit- 
tee which  would  have  jurisdiction  under 
normal  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kerr-Mills  medicare 
plan,  approved  2  years  ago.  is  being  sabo- 
taged by  many  States  which  have  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  Federal  assistance 
in  caring  for  the  elderly  citizens  who 
require  medical  attention  and  who  are 
unable  to  provide  it  themselves.  In 
Idaho  the  Kerr -Mills  progrsun  is  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  according  to  reports 
from  the  State  and  the  Governor,  and 
I  can  see  no  justifiable  reason  for  making 
a  change  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entlUed  "Kerr-Mills  Bill— Why 
Not  Try  It?"  published  July  2.  1962.  in 
the  Post-Register  at  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KzAtL-l/LOAjR    BiLi, — Why    Not    Tbt    It.» 

The  Associated  Taxpayers  of  Idaho  re- 
cently deplored  the  jettisoning  of  an  exist- 
ing joint  Pederal-State  medical  program  for 
the  aged  If  the  King-Anderson  bill  Is  passed 
by  Congress. 

The  point  Is  well  Uken.  The  Kerr-MlUs 
bill  has  been  adopted  by  Idaho  and  other 
States  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  real  problem 
of  high  medical  expenses  with  which  many 
elderly  people  simply  cannot  cope.  But  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  has  hardly  t>een  given  an 
opportunity  to  operate  before  the  medicare 
protagonists  want  to  scrap  It. 

There  is  some  talk  of  continuing  the  Kerr- 
MlUs  measure  as  a  supplement.  But  there  is 
growing  concern  that  it  would  be  discarded 
once  King-Anderson  Is  approved. 

Max  Yost,  executive  manager  of  the  tax- 
payers organization  of  the  State,  noted  this 
week  that  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  has  not 


had  an  adequate  trial  period,  that  available 
statistics  are  inadequate  to  prove  the  pro- 
gram should  either  be  retained  or  scrapped 
or  modified. 

Yost  pointed  out  an  extraordinary  paradox 
in  the  thinking  of  compulsory  medical  care 
tied  to  social  security : 

"Opponents  of  the  social  security  approach 
argue  that  Kerr-Mllls  has  not  had  a  sufficient 
trial;  administration  8p>okesmen  object  to  It 
as  costly,  particularly  to  the  States,  but  they 
would  keep  It  In  operation. 

"If  retention  rather  than  abandonment  of 
the  Kerr-Mllls  proposal  comes  about  when 
a  social  security  supported  bill  passes.  It 
would  make  the  King-Anderson  bill  the  most 
costly,  overall,  of  all  the  pending  proposals. 
It  would  require  a  social  secvirlty  tax  in- 
crease: It  ttrould  keep  Kerr-Mllls  as  a  supple- 
mental program,  and  require  continued  par- 
ticipation by  Idaho.  And,  by  virtue  of  the 
limited  benefits  provided,  would  require 
beneficiaries  In  many  instances  to  bear  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  medical  care  oosts." 

King-Anderson  proponents  should  be 
called  upon  to  explain  specially  why  the 
Kerr-MUls  bill  will  not  meet  the  problem, 
why  they  ara  so  anxious  to  junk  It  before  an 
adequate  test. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OP  FINLAND 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  honored  today  by  the  presence 
of  distinguished  visitors.  They  are  a 
group  of  parliamentarians  from  Finland. 
No  country  in  all  the  world  commands 
greater  respect  and  admiration  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  than  does 
the  nation  of  Finland.  We  are  glad  to 
have  these  distinguished  visitors  with  us. 
We  had  lunch  together  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Since  then  the  delegation  has 
been  in  the  Senate  Chaml>er  llsterung  to 
the  debate  and  following  the  vote.  I 
am  glad  to  present  our  visitors  to  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  brief  biographical  sketches  re- 
lating to  our  visitors. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Finnish  Parliamkntabt  Delegation — 
JxTLT  9  TO  August  7, 1962 

The  Honorable  (Ji£rs.)  Lyyll  Helena  Aalto 
(Social  Democratic  Party)  :  Born  A{»-il  6, 1916 
In  Ypaja,  Finland.  Present  address:  Turen- 
kl,  Finland.  Studied  sociology  at  School  of 
Social  Sciences.  Finland.  Bookkeeper,  Ha- 
nakkala  Commune.  Former  librarian.  Ja- 
nakkala.  Chairman  Social  Democratic 
Women's  Committee,  Southern  Hame  Dis- 
trict. Member  of  Social  Democratic  Youth 
Organization  and  Rural  Commvmal  Em- 
ployees Association.  Has  written  newspaper 
articles  on  local  government.  Knowledge  of 
English:  None. 

The  Honorable  (Mrs.)  Saara  Margareta 
Forslus  (Conservative  Party)  :  Born  March 
27.  1902.  In  Vlhtl.  Finland.  Present  ad- 
dress: Yhdystie  4.  Huopalahtl.  Helsinki.  Fin- 
land. Master's  degree  In  agricultural  science. 
Manager.  Vihtl  Savings  Bank.  Farm  owner. 
Former  secondary  school  teacher.  Former 
secretary  for  girls  work  of  the  Central  Board 
of  Management,  and  editor  of  4-H  Club 
magazine.  Member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conservative  Party.  Chairman, 
Agricultural  Women's  Association,  Uuslmaa 
District.  Member.  Vlhtl  Municipal  Council. 
Vice  chairman,  Vlhtl  Church  Council. 
Memt>er  of  the  board,  Finnish  Agronomists 
Association.     Member  of  the  board.  Manner- 


helm  Child  Welfare  League,  Uuslmaa  District. 
Member  oif  Uuslmaa  Tourist  Association  and 
various  Conservative  Party  organizations. 
Member  of  supervisory  board,  Finnish  Broad- 
casters Co.     Knowledge  of  English:  None. 

The  Honorable  (Miss)  Anna  Sylvi  Pauliina 
Halinen  (Agrarian  Party)  :  Born  June  22, 
1908  in  Mikkell.  Finland.  Present  address: 
Kalvltsa.  Finland.  Masters  degree  In  agri- 
cultural science.  Parmer.  Former  trade- 
school  teacher,  and  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  Mikkell  Rural  Commune. 
Bomber  of  the  Agrarian  Party  Women's 
Organization,  the  Agricultural  Producers 
Association,  and  the  Rural  Recreational 
Association.  Knowledge  of  English:  Ade- 
quate. 

The  Honorable  (Mrs.)  Anna-Lllsa  Llnkola 
(Conservative  Party)  :  Born  August  10,  1914, 
In  Lleksa,  Finland.  Present  address:  Kuu- 
slsenkatu  1 .  Kotka,  Finland.  Diploma  in 
chemistry,  Finnish  Institute  of  Technology. 
Secondary  school  teacher.  Member  of  Kot- 
ka City  Council.  Chairman,  Kotka  Con< 
servatlve  Psrty  Women  and  Kotka  Business 
Women's  Association.  Member  of  League  of 
Finnish  Secondary  School  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. League  of  Finnish  Chemists,  Association 
of  Academic  Bmployeo*.  Knowledge  of 
English:  Fair. 

The  Honorable  (Mrs.)  Sylvl  Cecilia  Sllta- 
nen  (Social  Democratic  Party) :  Born  No- 
vember  22,  I90Q.  in  Stromfors,  Finland, 
Present  address:  Llnnankatu  47A  S2. 
Turku.  Finland.  Chairman,  Social  Demo- 
cratic Women's  Central  Organization.  For- 
mer member,  Turku  City  Council  and  City 
Government.     Knowledge  of  KngUsh:  None. 

The  Honorable  Arvo  Ilmarl  Ahonen  ( Social 
Democratic  Party)  :  Born  January  27.  1918  In 
Multla.  Finland.  Present  address:  Jyska, 
Finland.  Former  Social  Democratic  Party 
district  secretary  and  office  manager  of  Social 
Democratic  newspaper.  Tyon  Volma.  Mem- 
ber of  Finnish  Business  Workers  Union  and 
Board  of  Makl-Mattl  Cooperative.  Knowl- 
edge of  English:  none. 

The  Honorable  Mattl  Emll  Mattlla  (Ag- 
rarian Party)  :  Born  December  5,  1912.  In 
Nurmljarvi,  Finland.  Present  address: 
Nurmljarvl.  Roykka.  Finland.  Former  vice 
chairman.  Municipal  Council,  Roykka.  For- 
mer member  of  Federal  Council  of  Finnish 
League  of  Municipalities.  Chairman.  Fores- 
try Association.  Member.  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Chairman,  South  Fin- 
land Automobile  Association.  Has  written 
articles  on  agriculture,  small  industries  and 
forestry.     Knowledge  of  English:  none. 

The  Honorable  Juha  Rlhtnleml  (Ckmserva- 
tlve  Party)  :  Born  August  28.  1927,  In  Hel- 
sinki, Finland.  Present  address:  Ida  Ekman- 
Intie  3  U  172,  Helsinki.  Director.  Finnish 
Industrial  Federation.  Former  Conserva- 
tive Party  secretary.  Member  of  Civic 
Guards,  Reserve  Officers  Association.  Na- 
tional Economy  and  Political  Science  Society 
and  high  school  youth  league.  Knowledge 
of  English:  none. 

The  Honorable  Elno  Oskarl  Uusitalo 
(Agrarian  Party)  :  Born  December  1.  1924.  In 
Solni,  Finland.  Present  address:  Lehtimakl, 
Finland.  Chairman.  Lehtimakl  Municipal 
Council;  Farmer  and  farming  consultant. 
Member  of  administrative  council,  Finnish 
Central  Credit  Union.  Member  of  com- 
mission, Federation  of  Home  Industries  Or- 
ganizations Member  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Farming  Technicians  As- 
sociation, South-Ostobrothnlan  Forestry 
Committee  and  Ilkka  Cooperative  Slaughter 
House.    Knowledge  of  English:  none. 

The  Honorable  Vlljo  Artturl  Virtanen  (So- 
cial Democratic  Party)  :  Born  January  28, 
1912.  In  Pyhajarvl  Ul,  Finland.  Present  ad- 
dress: Kellarpelto,  Savonllnna,  Finland. 
Former  official  of  consumer  cooperative  or- 
ganization. Member,  National  Committee, 
Social  Democratic  Party.  Chairman.  Central 
Union  of  Social  Democratic  Youth.  Former 
member  of  Finnish  Business  Workers  Union 
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And  Shop  Managers  Union.  VUit«d  United 
States  Ln  1969  to  attend  a  Moral  Rearmament 
Conference.    Knowledge  of  English :  none. 

The  distinguished  visitors  rose,  and 
were  greeted  with  applause. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  affords 
the  Chair  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  honored  the  Senate  by  their  pres- 
ence. It  is  hoped  that  their  visit  will  be 
a  source  of  much  gratification  to  them. 


PUBLIC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend 
and  improve  the  public  assistance  and 
child  welfare  services  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  6-20- 
62— A. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following : 

COVZXAGX    or    POLICISKEN    IN    LOUISIANA    UNDER 
TITLE   n   or  THE   SOCIAL   SECUWTT   ACT 

Sec.  203.  Section  2l8(p)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(p)."  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•'(2)  The  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Louisiana  may,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)(5)(A)  and  the 
references  thereto  in  subsections  (d)  (1)  and 
(d)(3),  be  modified  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  (4)  to  apply  to  service  performed  by 
employees  of  such  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  any  policeman's  position 
covered  by  a  retirement  system  in  effect  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  ckf  this  sub- 
section, but  only  upon  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  (3).  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  retire- 
ment system  which  covers  positions  of 
policemen  and  other  positions  shall,  if  the 
State  of  Louisiana  so  desires,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  separate  retirement  system  with  respect 
to  the  positions  of  such  policemen." 

Amend  the  table  of  contents  by  inserting 
at  the  end  of  the  matter  describing  the  con- 
tents of  title  II  of  the  bill  the  following: 
"Sec.  203.  Coverage  of  policemen  in  Louisi- 
ana under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  would  merely  per- 
mit the  policemen  of  Louisiana  to  elect, 
if  they  choose  to  do  so,  to  come  under 
the  social  security  system.  There  is 
much  precedent  in  other  States  for  such 
action.  I  believe  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  it  would  provide  the 
same  opportunity  to  the  policemen  of 
Louisiana  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able in  other  States  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BaiEr  Explanation  or  Amendment  Pebmit- 

TiNC  THE  Extension  or  Social  SEcnimr 

COVEHAGE     UNDEB    TITLE    11     Or    THE     SOCIAL 

Security  Act  to  Policemen  in  the  State 
or  Louisiana 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1954, 
which  made  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
coverage  available  to  most  employees  under 
State  or  local  retirement  systems,  continued 
the  exclusion  of  policemen  and  firemen. 
Since  1954  the  Social  Security  Act  has  l)een 
amended  at  various  times  to  permit  specified 
States  to  extend  social  security  coverage  to 
policemen  and  firemen  who  are  under  State 
or  local  retirement  systems,  untihat  present 
17  States  may  provide  such  coverage.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  permit  Louisi- 
ana to  cover  policemen  on  the  same  basis 
permitted  in  the  17  States  now  named  in 
the  law.  The  amendment  would  not  apply 
to  firemen  in  Louisiana:  they  would  continue 
to  be  excluded  under  the  Federal  law. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  the  State 
of  Louisiana  could  modify  its  coverage  agree- 
ment with  the  Secreta-y  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  extend 
social  security  coverage,  under  the  estab- 
lished referendum  procedure,  to  policemen 
employed  by  the  State,  or  to  those  employed 
by  other  political  subdivisions — cities,  par- 
ishes, etc. — of  the  State.  Under  this  referen- 
dum procedure,  coverage  may  be  extended  to 
the  retirement  system  group  Involved  only  if 
the  majority  of  those  eligible  to  vote  indi- 
cate in  a  secret  referendum  that  they  desire 
coverage.  Upon  a  favorable  vote,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group  in  positions  covered  by 
the  State  or  local  system  could  be  covered 
under  social  security,  including  persons  who 
are  ineligible  to  liecome  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  system.  Where  policemen  are  in 
a  retirement  system  with  other  classes  of 
employees  they  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  hold  a  separate  referendum  and  be 
covered  as  a  separate  group. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  7-13-62 — B. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  —  .  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  211 
or  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  (3)  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  The  performance  of  service  by  an 
Individual  during  the  period  for  which  an 
exemption  approved  under  section  1402(h) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  in 
effect." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1402  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or  ",  and  (3)  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(5)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  performance  of  service  by  an 
individual  during  the  period  for  which  an 


ex««ptlon  approved  under  section  1403(b) 
Is  in  effect." 

(c)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Members  an  Adhebents  or  Czbtain 
Religious  Faiths. — 

"(1)  Exemption. — Any  individual  who  is 
a  member  or  adherent  of  a  recognized  re- 
ligious faith  whose  established  tenets  or 
teachings  are  such  that  he  cannot  in  good 
conscience  without  violating  his  faith  accept 
the  benefits  of  insurance,  such  as  those 
provided  by  the  insurance  system  established 
by  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  may 
so  certify  in  an  application  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  made  under  this 
chapter)  requesting  exemption  from  such 
title  II  Insurance  extended  to  service  |>er- 
formed  by  him  in  his  trade  or  business. 
Upon  findings  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
application  was  made  in  good  faith  and 
that  the  members  of  such  religious  faith 
make  adequate  provision  for  elderly  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  faith  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming public  wards  In  their  old  age,  the 
application  shall  be  approved  and  the  in- 
dividual exempted  from  coverage  In  the  old- 
age  and  survivors   insurance  program. 

•■(2)  Ettective  period  or  exemption. — 
An  exemption  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  l>e  effective  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  it  is  approved  and  all  succeeding 
taxable  years,  except  that  no  such  exemp- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  any  taxable  year 
which  ends  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLAFIK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senate  operating 
on  limited  time? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
agreement,  30  minutes  is  allotted  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  recogriized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  are  a  group  of 
Senators  not  usually  found  together  in 
sponsoring  legislation.  They  include,  in 
addition  to  myself,  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI  and  the  able 
Senators  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche  and 
Mr.  YoTiNCl. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
right  what  we  consider  an  injustice,  in 
terms  of  civil  liberties,  to  a  very  small 
group  of  people,  the  Amish  sect,  of  whom 
a  number  reside  in  my  Commonwealth. 
The  amendment  would  give  certain 
members  of  the  Amish  faith  and  others, 
if  any,  with  similar  religious  scruples 
against  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits, an  optional  exemption  from  the  so- 
cial security  laws  under  stated  condi- 
tions. 

The  amendment  would  permit  those 
who,  because  of  their  religious  belief, 
have  been  in  opposition  to  all  insurance 
benefits,  including  social  security  bene- 
fits, to  file  an  application  for  exemption 
with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  certifyiiig 
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the  basis  of  their  objection  to  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance. 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  i3nt  appli- 
cation was  filed  in  good  faith  and  that 
the  religious  faith  in  question  malces 
adequate  provision  for  its  elderly  mem- 
bers to  prevent  them  from  becoming  pub- 
lic wards  in  their  old  age.  he  will  ap- 
prove the  application  for  exemption. 

The  U.S.  CJovemment  should  not  re- 
main in  the  unenviable  position  of  hav- 
ing to  enforce  social  security  laws  against 
Amish  citizens  in  violation  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  Byler  case  was  a  case  in  point. 
In  April  of  1961  three  horses  belonging 
to  Valentine  Y.  Byler.  of  New  Wilming- 
ton, Pa.,  were  seized  and  sold  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  meet  Mr. 
Byler's  unpaid  social  security  self-em- 
ployment tax.  Mr.  Byler.  a  farmer.  Is 
an  adherent  of  the  Amish  faith,  which 
teaches  its  members  to  avoid  insurance  in 
any  form.  He  therefore  declined  to  pay 
his  social  security  tax  in  the  years  1955- 
59.  although  he  quite  properly  reported 
the  tax  on  his  returns  for  those  years. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
sut>se<iuently  indicated  his  agency  had 
no  choice  but  to  enforce  collection  of  Mr. 
Byler's  tax.  which  amounted  with  inter- 
est to  $308.96.  Present  law.  the  Com- 
missioner explained,  does  not  permit  to 
laymen  any  exception  from  the  social  se- 
curity tax  obligation  because  of  religious 
conviction. 

Kfembers  of  tJie  clergy  are  presently 
given  optional  coverage  under  social  se- 
curity, and  conscientious  objectors  can 
obtain  exemptions  from  the  selective 
service  laws. 

My  amendment  has  been  revised  to 
meet  most  of  the  significant  adminis- 
trative objections  of  prior  proposals.  In 
its  present  form  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  apply  only  to  a  few 
hundred  Amish  farmers,  since  virtually 
no  other  group  would  qualify  under  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. TTie  Internal  Revenue  Service  ad- 
vises that  its  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Cleveland  offices  have  only  595 
Amish  social  security  delinquent  ac- 
counts oi>en  at  this  time. 

I  point  out  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
exemption,  the  religious  faith  must  op- 
pose all  forms  of  insurance  benefits,  oth- 
er than  liability  insurance  required  by 
law.  As  far  as  is  known  only  the  old 
order  Amish  have  such  beliefs  that  all 
insurance  benefits  are  against  the  word 
of  Ood. 

TTie  insurance  coverage  must  amount 
to  an  actual  vioaation  of  religious  faith, 
not  just  an  inconvenience  or  a  prefer- 
ence for  another  form  of  protection. 

The  amendment  is  limited  in  scope 
to  the  self-employed.  Virtually  all 
Amish  are  in  this  category.  The  admin- 
istrative problems  which  would  exist  if 
the  exemption  applied  to  all  employees 
are  avoided. 

The  Secretary  must  find  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  faith  "make  ade- 
quate provision  for  elderly  members  of 
the  faith  to  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing public  wards  in  their  old  age."  The 
Amish  maintain  a  fund  for  the  needy  of 
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the  Amish  faith  and  care  for  their  eider 
members  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  very 
many  people.  It  is  not  a  "loot  in  the 
door"  amendment  for  a  large  number  of 
religious  sects.  It  is  merely  the  exten- 
sion of  justice  and  fairness  to  a  group 
of  honest  and  conscientious  people  who 
believe  in  all  sincerity  that  it  is  wrong  to 
accept  insurance  benefits. 

The  bill  would  remove  all  benefits  of 
the  social  seciu*ity  law  for  persons  of  the 
Amish  faith  who  chose  to  applj'  for  ex- 
emption and  whose  applications  for  ex- 
emption were  approved. 

It  would  not  cost  the  tax[>ayer  any 
money.  It  is  only  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice. I  urge  the  sponsor  and  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
a  joint  sponsor  of  the  amendment  with 
the  senior  and  junior  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott],  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater],  and  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  J. 

Several  months  ago  the  Amish  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — and  I  believe 
some  of  New  York — together  with  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Scott]  and  I  met  in  the  oflBce 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Caplin.  In  attendance  at  that  meet- 
ing were  probably  100  Amish  citizens. 
They  asked  for  the  meeting,  hoping  that 
there  might  be  worked  out  a  plan  under 
which  there  would  be  allowed  to  them 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs. They  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
under  their  religious  teachings,  instilled 
in  them  from  their  infancy  to  adulthood, 
the  principle:  "Take  care  of  your  own. 
Take  care  of  your  sick  and  your  incapac- 
itated and  your  aged.  That  is  your  re- 
sponsibility under  moral  law." 

In  that  meeting  these  Amish  i>eople, 
with  great  simplicity  and  no  pretense 
or  falsehood,  ix>inted  out  that  they  had 
abided  by  the  teachings  of  their  church. 
They  pointed  out  that  they  refused  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  social  security; 
that  even  though  in  some  instances  they 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  premimns, 
they  still  would  not  accept  the  benefits. 
In  the  discussion,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Commissioner,  to  justify  the  position 
taken  by  himself,  said,  "I  recognize  your 
plight.  I  recognize  the  strength  of  the 
argument  you  make.  But  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  under  my  oath  I  am 
compelled  to  abide  by  the  law.  My  oath 
was  to  the  effect  that  I  would  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
enforce  the  laws  that  come  within  my 
dominion  in  this  department." 

TTiat  was  a  beautiful  statement:  "I 
stand  on  my  oath." 

One  of  these  long -bearded  bishops  of 
the  Amish  church  got  up  and  said.  "Mr. 
Commissioner,  you  must  abide  by  the 
oath  of  your  office.  I  must  abide  by  the 
teachings  of  my  church,  and  I  contem- 
plate doing  that" 


I  wish  that  all  Seziators  had  been  at 
that  me<>ting. 

One  cannot  vei-y  well  answer  that 
argimient,  when  he  knows  that  it  is  one 
of  the  deeply  and  anciently  established 
principles  of  Uie  Amish  people.  I  know 
that  in  Ohio  there  are  some  citizens  who 
feel  that  the  Amish  are  backward,  that 
they  do  not  send  their  children  to  school 
beyond  the  sixth  grade,  and  that  their 
schools  are  princiiially  operated  by  the 
Amish  themselves. 

However,  let  us  remember  that  they 
have  asked  for  no  doles,  that  they  have 
asked  for  no  Grovernment  support.  They 
are  asking  only  to  be  left  alone  so  that 
they  can  work  on  their  farms  and  take 
care  of  their  families  and  take  care  of 
their  ae;ed  and  their  incapacitated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  of  these  Amish 
bishops  described  how  the  revenue  col- 
lector came  to  his  farm  to  demand  the 
payment  of  the  unpaid  premiums.  It  is 
a  rather  amusing  incident.  The  Federal 
agent  came  down  to  the  farm,  and  he 
saw  the  Amish  man  plowing  with  a  sway- 
back  horse.  He  decided  that  he  would 
not  take  the  horse  that  was  attached  to 
the  plow.  Down  in  the  pasture  he  saw 
a  horse  that  looked  much  better  in 
strength.  He  went  down  to  grab  the 
good-looking  horse,  but  he  could  not 
catch  it.  So  the  Federal  agent  went  up 
into  the  bam  and  got  a  bucket  of  oats, 
and  ran  all  over  the  field  trying  to  at- 
tract the  horse,  but  he  could  not  catch 
it.  I  point  that  out  merely  to  show  how 
deeply  they  abide  by  the  teachings  of 
their  church.  They  say,  "We  will  not  be 
compelled  by  law  into  the  breaking  of 
our  teachings." 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  they  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senate  to  modify  the  social  se- 
curity law  to  permit  them  to  become 
exempt  if  they  apply  for  exemption.  I 
believe  the  law  ought  to  be  changed.  It 
will  strengthen  the  social  security  law 
if  their  plea  is  granted.  These  people 
are  not  pretenders.  They  are  genuine 
in  their  belief.  They  have  not  adopted 
their  religion  to  escape  this  obligation 
with  respect  to  social  security.  It  has 
been  with  them  from  their  youth.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  every  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  civic  and  religious  virtues  of  those 
sterling  Americans,  our  good  neighbors 
of  the  Amish  faith.  Though  few  in 
nvunber.  they  are  a  shining  example  of 
all  the  qualities  that  make  both  for  good 
citizenship  and  spiritual  distinction. 
Industrious,  thrifty,  self-reliant,  and 
self-supporting  in  the  sphere  of  material 
things,  they  are  also  firm  and  sincere 
in  their  religious  convictions. 

Despite  the  pressures  and  temptations 
of  the  surrounding  world,  they  adhere 
faithfully  to  their  tradition  and  to  tbe 
tenets  of  their  creed,  seeking  neither  aid 
nor  favor  from  outside  their  own  com- 
munity. When  any  of  their  people  are 
stricken  by  disaster  or  suffer  hardship  as 
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the  result  of  the  inescapable  exigencies  of 
human  existence,  they  provide  the  neces- 
sary aid  and  remedies  by  their  own 
efforts  and  from  their  own  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  our 
country  would  be  far  stronger  and 
healthier  if  more  of  us  emulated  their 
sturdy  virtues.  The  prosperity  and  self- 
reliance  of  the  Amish  people  are  a  living 
demonstration  that  the  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  established  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  are  still  viable,  that 
they  continue  to  be  an  appropriate  guide 
for  the  conduct  of  our  domestic  national 
affairs  despite  the  drastic  changes  which 
have  since  occurred  both  here  at  home 
and  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  we  must  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  doing  anything  which  would 
destroy  or  even  weaken  the  existence 
of  this  exemplary  community.  That  is 
the  reason  I  cosponsored  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  as  part  of  their  religious  doctrines, 
the  Amish  people  are  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase or  participate  in  any  form  of  in- 
siirance.  This  appears  to  be  a  perfectly 
logical  corollary  of  their  belief  in  self- 
help  and  mutual  aid,  a  belief  they  fully 
carry  out  in  their  daily  lives. 

As  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  so- 
cial security  system  is  simply  another 
form  of  insurance  and  hence,  participa- 
tion in  it  constitutes  for  them,  a  viola- 
tion of  their  religious  principles.  As  a 
result,  we  have  recently  witnessed  sev- 
eral cases  of  refusal  to  pay  social  secu- 
rity taxes  by  members  of  the  Amish  com- 
munity in  consequence  of  which  part  of 
their  property  has  been  forcibly  seized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  at  least 
one  instance,  the  property  consisted  of 
several  horses,  the  seiziire  of  which  made 
it  virtually  impossible  for  their  owner 
to  continue  to  earn  his  living  as  a  farmer. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  call 
to  your  attention  that  in  the  ethical 
codes  of  some  of  our  major  Western 
religions,  and  generally  in  the  conscience 
of  civilized  mankind,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  morality  to  deprive  a  delin- 
quent debtor  of  the  tools  of  his  trade,  of 
the  instruments  which  he  must  have  in 
order  to  earn  his  livelihood.  And,  Mr. 
President,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  laws 
in  many  of  the  States  contain  provisions 
against  such  seizures.  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  indeed  to  see  our  Federal  laws 
requiring  us  to  act  in  so  uncivilized  a 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  spectacle  of  an  Am- 
ish farmer  being  penalized  for  his  re- 
fusal to  disobey  his  religious  principles 
and  go  against  the  promptings  of  his 
conscience  reveals  a  strange  and  unjust 
paradox  in  our  Federal  laws.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  country  is  engaged  in  or 
threatened  by  war.  we  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  impose  almost  universal  con- 
scription of  adult  males  for  military 
service.  The  conscription  laws  are  based 
on  the  well-nigh  unchallenged  premise 
that  in  times  of  danger  to  the  Nation's 
survival,  every  person  has  an  unequivocal 
obligation  to  serve  his  country  even  at 
the  risk  of  life  itself. 

But  for  many  years  we  have  recognized 
that  even  this  primary  and  overriding 


obligation  should  not  be  imposed  when  to 
do  so  would  compel  an  individual  to  dis- 
obey the  genuine  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  For  the  benefit  of  such 
conscientious  objectors  we  have  enacted 
laws  exempting  them  from  military  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  equitable  to  relieve 
an  individual,  on  grounds  of  religion  or 
conscience,  from  fulfilling  the  highest 
duty  which  a  citizen  owes  to  his  country, 
while  simultaneously  denying  a  similar 
privilege  to  those  who.  on  the  same 
grounds,  feel  comf>elled  to  disobey  the 
infinitely  lesser  obligation  of  paying  cer- 
tain taxes,  but  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
any  benefits  such  taxes  make  available 
to  them? 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  public,  if  this  matter 
were  brought  to  its  attention,  would 
hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  its  over- 
whelming support  to  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  these  two  situations.  I  am 
equally  confident  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  becomes  law,  it  will  have  the 
wholehearted  approval  not  only  of  our 
people  but  of  civilized  opinion  every- 
where. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
but  that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  93,  line  15.  insert  "(If  provided  In 
or  after  the  third  month  before  the  month 
In  which  the  recipient  makes  application  for 
aid)"  before  "medical  care". 

On  page  94.  line  12.  insert  "(If  provided  in 
or  after  the  third  month  before  the  month 
in  which  the  recipient  mafces  application  for 
assistance)"  after  "care  and  services". 

On  page  100,  between  lines  16  and  16,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"STAHTINO     DATS      FO*      PT7BLIC      ASSISTANCE      IN 
FORM  or  MEDICAI.  OB  REMEDIAL  CASK 

"Sec.  15S.  (a)  (1)  So  much  of  section  6(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  precedes  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(If  provided  in  or  after  the  third  month 
before  the  month  In  which  the  recipient 
makes  application  for  assistance)'  before 
'medical  care'. 

"(2)  So  much  of  section  6(b)  of  such  Act 
as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(if  provided  In  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  in  which  the 


recipient  naakes  application  for  assistance)' 
after  'care  and  services'. 

"(b)  So  much  of  section  406(b)  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  clause  ( 1 )  thereof  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(if  provided  in  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  In  which  the 
recipient  makes  application  for  aid)"  before 
'medical  care*. 

"(c)  Section  1006  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(If  provided  In  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  In  which  the 
recipient  makes  application  for  aid)'  t>efore 
'medical  care'. 

"(d)  Section  1405  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  '(if  provided  in  or  after  the 
third  month  before  the  month  in  which  the 
recipient  makes  application  for  aid)'  before 
'medical  care'. 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  in  the  case  of  applica- 
tions filed  after  September  30,  1962,  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X, 
or  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment.  At  present,  if 
an  individual  applies  for  medical  atten- 
tion before  the  board  meets,  then  during 
the  period  from  the  time  the  attention  is 
given  him  by  his  physician  until  the  time 
when  the  lx)ard  meets,  the  physician  is 
not  allowed  to  be  paid,  under  present 
law,  in  certain  States. 

The  amendment  would  rectify  that  sit- 
uation and  permit  a  doctor  to  t)e  paid  at 
the  time  the  service  is  rendered,  rather 
than  after  the  time  the  welfare  board 
acts. 

I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  asked  that  he  be  notified  before 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  so  that  he 
might  possibly  offer  an  amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
also  notified  me  that  he  might  desire  to 
have  an  aunendment  considered,  and 
asked  that  a  quorum  call  be  placed  prior 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  is 
offered  by  me.  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  92,  in  line  19,  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  1604." 

On  page  93.  Iietween  lines  11  and  12,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"(b)  Any  SUte  which  U  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  1603(c)   may  appeal  to  the  United 
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states  district  court  tor  the  district  In  which 
Vh6  capital  of  such  State  is  located  by  flung 
with  vvidh.  court  a  notice  of  appeal  The 
)m1s<nct1on  of  Use  court  shall  attach  ^pon 
tlM  filing  at  B«Mh  m&iXtx.  A  oopy  oT  the  no- 
ttoe  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  oC  the  oourt  to  the  Secretary,  or 
any  oOoer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secreta«-y  shaU  tUereupon  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action.  The  action  of 
the  Secretary  shan  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
(OB  tiM  record)  la  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Tiaions  of  the  Admlntstnttl^e  Procedure  Act. ' 
On  pace  100.  between  Un«8  15  and  19,  tn- 
■ert  the  following: 

"HEARING   ON   AND   JUDICIAL   REVI£W  OT  nVOUL 

r  ooMCWKxma  ■naxs  foblk  aaaaiANCB 


"8k.  IM.  (a)  S«eUoB  «  oT  tbe  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  la  ameadetf  by  inserting  '(a)' 
after  'Sac  4.'.  asMl  by  ftddlnc  at  xtiK  end  of 
such  sectkxi  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

*"(b)  Any  State  which  is  dlsaaU&fied  with 
the  Secretary's  artJon  under  subaectlDn  (a) 
or  under  section  8(c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  dMiiet  court  of  appeals  for 
the  district  la  lAUch  tlia  capital  at  auch 
State  iB  located  by  filing  wltla  such  oourt 
*  notloe  of  s^peaL  Hie  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  shall  attack  upoa  tlM  filing  of  such 
notice.  A  copy  at  the  notice  of  appeal  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  oourt  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  taUn  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  In  the  oourt 
ttM  record  of  tht  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  hU  action.  The  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  reviewed  by  the  oourt  (on  the 
record)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.' 

"(b)  Section  404  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  ths  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  '<c)  Any  6Ut*  which  U  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  acUon  under  subeectkm  (a) 
or  under  section  408(c>  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  dUtrlct  oo«iTt  for  the  dUtrlct 
In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  Is  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
ITie  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  attach 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notloe.  A  copy  of 
the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  trana- 
mltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  ofllcer  daalgnated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon file  In  the  court  the  reocMd  of  the 
proceedings  on  wlllch  he  based  his  action. 
The  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  court  (on  the  record)  in  accordance 
with  the  proTlslons  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.' 

"(c)  Section  10D4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  1004.',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  Any  State  which  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  1003(c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  dUtrict  oourt  for  the  dUtrict 
in  which  the  capital  of  such  State  is  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  attach 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice.  A  copy  of 
the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
retary, or  any  offloer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action.  The  action 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
court  (on  the  record)  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.' 

"(d)  Section  1404  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  '(a)'  after  'Sec.  1404.',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  Any  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  action  under  subsection  (a) 
or  under  section  3403(c)   may  appeal  to  the 


United  StaUs  district  oourt  for  the  district 
In  which  the  capital  of  such  State  la  located 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  appeal. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  attach 
«pea  the  filing  of  such  notloe.  A  oopy  of 
the  notice  of  appeal  AuiII  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  oourt  to  the 
Secretary,  or  any  offloer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  shall  there- 
upon file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action. 
T^e  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  court  (on  the  record)  In  accordance 
with  the  proTlslona  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.'  " 

And  make  appcoprlate  changes  in  the 
table  of  contents. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  this 
is  a  judicial-review  amendment.  The 
purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  review  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  of  any  de- 
termination made  by  the  Secretary 
which  relates  to  withholding  money  from 
any  State  under  the  four  beneflt  sections 
or  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  to  its  paWic 
welfare  phases. 

Ttit  State  of  New  Yo*.  which  my  col- 
league (Mr.  KeatincI  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  feel  very  keenly 
about  this  matter:  and  during  the  hear- 
Ingrs  before  the  Finance  Committee  a 
statement  was  submitted  by  Myles  B. 
Amend,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare;  and  in  the 
statement  we  find  the  following: 

First,  provision  for  court  review  of  pro- 
posed deductions  or  penalties  where  con- 
stmctlon  of  law  is  Involved,  as  recommended 
by  the  Hew  York  Temporary  State  Commis- 
sion To  Study  Federally  Aided  Welfare  Pro- 
gtmms  (19&1-6S).  and  more  recently  by 
the  Temporary  State  Oommlsslon  on  Coordi- 
nation of  State  ActtvlUes  (1961). 

That  was  submitted  as  one  of  the 
things  which  would  ease  the  burden  of 
the  situation  on  the  States. 

Madam  President,  let  us  understand 
that  the  Secretary  has  absolute  plenary 
power  over  the  States  in  regard  to  these 
payments,  which  are  a  critically  Impor- 
tant element  in  connection  with  Uie 
States'  own  welfare  programs;  and  I  in- 
vite attention  to  section  1604  of  the  bill, 
on  page  92,  begiiming  in  line  19,  as 
follows; 

Sac.  1604.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  oppca-tunlty  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  title,  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed  that 
It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1602;  or 

(8)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision; 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Secretary 
may  notify  the  State  and  may  stop  the 
payments  under  the  plan. 

There  is  a  deep  feeling  by  the  State 
of  New  York  and  by  other  States  that 
this  is  an  arbitrary  and  plenary  f>ower 
which  would  be  vested  exclusively,  and 
without  any  review  of  any  character,  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  is  not  the  only  situation  in  which 
judicial  review  is  desirable.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. Judicial  review  is  also  the  rule 
in  connection  with  a  number  of  other 
programs  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment aids  the  States.  For  example,  in 
aid  to  the  States  for  hospital  construe - 


tioa.  under  the  Hill-Burtcm  Act,  there  is 
judicial  renew  if  the  Surgeon  General 
refuses  to  apfxrove  a  State  apirfication 
and  If  the  State  fe^s  that  refusal  is 
cootrary  to  the  law.  "Hie  same  is  true 
in  ooonectkm  with  the'  matching  grants 
for  library  services;  and  Judicial  review 
is  also  provkled  for  in  connection  with 
agreements  concluded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  uzuler  ttie  so-called  distressed- 
area  program  which  we  passed  not  very 
long  ago;  and  such  review'  is  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  case  of  certain  phases 
of  unemployment  compensation  under 
the  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States;  and  such  review 
is  also  provided  for  in  connection  with 
vocational  education  and  vocational  re- 
habilitation, where  there  is  sharing  of 
the  programs  «ith  the  States;  and  such 
review  is  also  provided  for  in  connection 
with  water  pollution  control. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  encourag- 
ing the  States  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility, and  that  we  ribould  give,  within  the 
conAnes  of  the  law,  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  the  State's  initiative 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
its  own  plan,  to  entitle  it  to  aid  under  the 
Federal  plans  provided  by  this  bill,  and 
that  we  should  not  give  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  this 
absolute,  arbitrary  power. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  floor  maiutger  of  the 
bill,  who  I  think  certaiiUy  would  be  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  idea  of  not  vesting 
such  untrammeled,  autocratic  power  In 
any  Government  official;  and  I  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Otdahoma;  namely,  that  he  desires  to 
have  the  bill  go  to  the  other  lK)dy  with 
the  minimum  possible  number  of  amend- 
ments, or.  If  possible,  without  any 
amendment,  or,  at  least,  certainly  with- 
out an  amendment  which  might  engender 
controversy.  I  appreciate  that  feeling 
on  his  part.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
to  realise  that  this  suggestion  is  not  a 
pet  idea  of  mine,  but  is  really  a  deeply 
felt  and  widely  entertained  view,  not  only 
In  New  York,  speaking  through  its  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare,  but  also  among  a 
body  of  people  who  have  a  deep  feeling 
on  this  subject  sind  who  woik  with  it  all 
the  time;  and  this  feeling  is  shared  by 
other  States,  as  shown  by  the  position 
taken  at  the  conferences  of  welfare 
officials. 

So  I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
something  can  be  placed  in  the  Rscord 
at  this  stage  to  indicate  how  wc  think 
such  a  situation  could  be  resolved,  when 
a  State  honestly  feels  that  it  lacks  free- 
dom of  initiative  and  action  within  the 
confines  of  the  law  and  believes  it  is  not 
absolutely  restricted  to  whatever  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  detetmine  he  wants  the  State 
to  do  in  connection  with  anj'  changes  in 
its  plan.  So  I  shall  deeply  appreciate 
it  if  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  will  express  his  position  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  am 
glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  As  I  told  him.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  with- 
out amendment,  or  at  least  lAnthout  any 
controversial  amendment,  so  that  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  may  be  accepted 
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by  the  House,  without  requiring  a  con- 
ference, in  order  to  expedite  congres- 
sional action  on  the  bill,  because  it  con- 
tains so  many  provisions  which  I  believe 
of  great  significance  and  value  to  all  the 
States  in  the  Union.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  requested  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  not  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  by  the 
administrators  of  these  programs  within 
the  States  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare ;  and  many  instances  have  arisen 
imder  the  laws  in  the  past,  in  which 
administrators  of  one  of  more  States 
have  requested  the  Congress  to  provide 
relief  when  there  was  controversy  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Administrator 
with  reference  to  the  interpretation  or 
administration  of  the  program. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
remembers  that  in  1950  Congress  au- 
thorized pasmient  imder  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Missouri  laws  for  the  blind 
and  in  1951,  an  amendment  submitted 
by  Senator  Jenner,  of  Indiana,  author- 
ized disclosure  of  certain  information 
which  was  in  dispute  in  Indiana;  and  In 
1961,  Congress  authorized  action  with 
respect  to  unsuitable  homes,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  situation  which  had  arisen 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and 
so  forth,  by  providing  for  a  moratorium 
on  Federal  action,  under  a  ruling  by  Sec- 
retary Flemming. 

With  reference  to  misimderstandings 
or  controversies  that  arise,  it  is  my  hope 
that  action  would  first  be  sought  in  the 
Congress.  In  the  event  that  relief  could 
not  be  obtained  through  legislation, 
where  a  case  was  made  out  to  be  worthy, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  a  judicial  review 
with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Congress. 

As  one  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to 
request  the  committee  to  have  hearings 
with  reference  to  any  matter  that  was  of 
concern  to  him  or  other  members  of  the 
committee,  in  the  hope  that  we  might 
explore  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  either 
administratively  or  by  legislation,  such 
relief  as  would  be  indicated  by  situations 
which  were  meritorious  and  worthy. 

As  of  this  time,  however,  without 
further  deliberation  by  the  committee 
and  further  study  of  the  problem,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  not  be 
Justified  in  setting  up  a  system  of  judi- 
cial review  of  decisions  and  actions  of 
the  administrator  of  the  program. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  has  opened 
the  window  for  me,  and  I  would  like,  if 
I  might,  to  get  the  problem  in  focus  for 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  The 
Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  I 
would  not  press  such  an  amendment  in 
the  face  of  the  Senator's  objection,  nor 
could  I  expect  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 
That  is  quite  proper.  The  Senator  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  amendment  that  I  should  pi  ess  for. 

The  Senator  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor,  and  although  he  cannot  bind 
the  committee,  what  he  would  say  about 
it  would  have  great  effect.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  this  question?    We  are  talk- 


ing about  States.  If  a  State,  through  its 
Senator,  requested,  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative oversight  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, a  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  a  particular  determination  which  It 
felt  was  unjust,  would  the  Senator  have 
the  right  to  assure  his  State  that  there 
was  a  real  assurance  that  it  would  get 
the  review — at  least,  that  it  would  get  a 
hearing  before  a  proper  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  review  what  a  State — not 
an  individual  Senator — felt  was  an  un- 
fair determination  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  KERR.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  urge  to  the  Finance  Committee 
such  a  response  to  a  request  the  Senator 
has  indicated  he  might  attempt.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
him  say  if  he  does  not  agree  with  me  in 
the  firm  belief  that,  without  the  slightest 
diflBculty  or  delay,  such  a  hearing  would 
be  accorded  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
in  giving  the  assurance  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  committee  would 
give  consideration  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Unless  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  use  any  of  his  time,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  amendment,  on 
the  basis  of  the  colloquy  which  the  Sena- 
tor hais  accorded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
it  is  with  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
Nation's  welfare  programs  that  I  speak 
today,  for  I  represent  a  State  in  which 
some  of  Its  important  work  centers  are 
today  suffering  from  mass  unemploy- 
ment at  rates  ranging  up  to  12  percent 
and  more.  The  historic  provisions  of 
this  year's  amendments  to  the  welfare 
laws  dealing  with  retraining  and  re- 
habilitation are  so  timely,  not  only  for 
their  humanitarian  purposes,  but  for 
the  effectiveness  with  which  they  will 
come  to  grips  with  many  aspects  of  un- 
employment at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

This  year's  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tion's public  welfare  programs  embody 
an  exciting  new  principle  which  is  at 
once  humanitarian  and  practical.  Ever 
since  the  first  administration  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Congress  has  sought  to 
legislate  reforms  which  would,  in  the 
words  of  the  statute  now  on  the  books, 
give  social  security  to  those  whose  fu- 
ture was  anything  but  sure  and  bright, 
without  impairing  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence or  of  initiative  of  our  citizens. 

The  social  security  and  welfare  pro- 
grams of  the  New  Deal  are  among  the 
greatest  legacies  of  a  great  reform 
President.  It  is  not  a  criticism  of  them, 
or  of  him,  but  rather  a  credit  to  their 
success  that  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress seek  now.  more  than  25  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
expand  the  purpose  of  our  welfare  pro- 


grams so  as  to  return  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  possible  to  active  roles  in  society, 
and  to  lengthen  their  productive  years. 
A  view  which  holds  that  recipients  of 
welfare  aid  must,  by  destiny,  be  forever 
recipients  of  welfare  aid,  is  essentially 
pessimistic,  and  essentially  static.  The 
view  which  holds  that  men  seek  to  be 
productive,  and  give  up  their  dependence 
only  when  the  circumstances  of  society 
destroy  all  opportunities,  is  essentially 
optimistic,  for  it  holds  that  those  cir- 
cumstances can  be  removed,  and  those 
opportunities  restored.  That  is  the  view 
I  hold. 

Madam  President.  HJl.  10606  author- 
izes the  President's  request  for  retrain- 
ing and  rehabilitation  programs  as  a  part 
of  the  minimum  standard  services  of 
welfare  programs  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  participates.  The  Depart-  • 
ment  of  HEWs  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
these  new  services  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  $40.8  milUon.  In  addiUon.  this  legis- 
lation maintains  the  1961  increase  of  $1 
in  Federal  assistance  to  the  aged,  the 
blind,  and  the  disabled,  and  adds  an- 
other $4  increase  effective  October  1, 
1962,  bringing  the  Federal  share  of  so- 
cial security  payments  on  the  maximum 
monthly  average  up  to  |70  per  recipient. 
The  child  welfare  program,  now  set  at 
$25  million  a  year,  is  increased  by  $5 
million  for  next  year,  and  then  graduated 
by  annual  $5  million  increases  up  to  $50 
million  a  year  for  1969  and  thereafter. 

Madam  President,  as  a  Democrat  who 
takes  pride  in  our  party's  record  of  pro- 
gressive reform  thinking,  and  as  an 
American  impressed  with  the  bipartisan 
faith  in  the  value  and  future  of  this 
country's  welfare  programs,  and  as  a 
Senator  from  Montana  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  heartbreaking  effects 
of  mass  imemployment  In  the  mines  and 
lumber  mills  of  the  Northwest,  I  take 
pride  in  voting  for  this  legislation,  for 
it  truly  represents  an  Investment  In  the 
future  productivity  of  million  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1,  who  does  not 
happen  to  be  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  fought  what  I  considered  to 
be  a  very  good  fight.  I  congratulate  our 
gallant  opponent,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr],  on  his  victory  in 
respect  to  the  amendments. 

It  is  my  deep  conviction,  and  I  would 
not  be  true  to  myself  if  I  did  not  say  so, 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
I  and  our  other  colleagues  have  arrived 
at  a  truly  balanced  plan  which  can  op- 
erate within  the  concept  of  the  American 
private  enterprise  tradition  and  yet  un- 
der social  security  financing. 

I  feel  Its  adoption  is  inevitable. 
Nothing  which  has  occurred  has  con- 
vinced me  or  the  country  that  the  mani- 
fest need,  for  which  there  is  a  national 
responsibility,  has  laeen  met. 

For  myself.  I  will  wlUingly  and  hap- 
pily engage  in  this  struggle,  for  It  will 
continue,  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  In  the  hope  that  we  may  do  bet- 
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ter  ou  another  day.  It  is  my  deep  con- 
viction that  that  day  will  not  be  too  long 
distant. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  "7-11- 
62— A  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  at  the  proper  place : 

USK    OF    PAYMENTS    TOIL    BENCTTr   OF   CHILD 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  405  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"USE  OF  PATMXNTB  FOB  BENEFTT  OF  CHILD 

"Sec.  405.  Whenever  the  State  agency  haa 
reason  to  believe  that  any  paymenu  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  made 
with  respect  to  a  child  are  not  being  or  may 
not  be  vised  in  the  beat  Interests  of  the  child, 
the  State  agency  may  provide  for  such  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  such  payments  and  the  manage- 
ment of  other  funds  by  the  relative  receiving 
such  payments  as  It  deems  advisable  In  order 
to  assure  use  of  such  pajrments  In  the  t^est 
Interests  of  such  child,  and  may  provide  for 
advising  such  relative  that  continued  failure 
to  so  use  such  payments  will  result  In  sub- 
stitution therefor  ot  protective  pajrments  as 
provided  under  section  406(b)  (2) ,  or  in  seek- 
ing appointment  of  a  guardian  or  legal  rep- 
resentative as  provided  in  section  1111,  or  In 
other  action  authorized  under  State  law 
which  Is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  such  child;  and  any  such  action 
taken  by  the  State  agency  pursuant  to  such 
State  law,  other  than  denial  of  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  such  child  whUe  In 
the  home  of  such  relative,  shall  not  serve  as 
a  basis  for  withholding  funds  from  such 
State  under  section  404  and  shall  not  pre- 
vent such  payments  with  respect  to  such 
child  from  being  oonsldered  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  chUdren." 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  this 
Is  an  amendment  that  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  present  in  the  Interest  of 
the  children  themselves.  In  many  in- 
stances funds  which  have  been  made 
available  for  a  child  have  been  misap- 
propriated or  misused  by  the  parents. 

I  imderstand  the  committee  had  a 
similar  amendment  before  it.  and  re- 
jected it.  However,  It  appeared  to  me 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
and  those  who  have  asked  me  to  present 
this  amendment  feel  just  that  way.  So 
I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  would  like  to  have  him  take 
the  amendment  to  conference,  if  there  is 
a  conference,  so  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  offering  this 
amendment.  His  purpose  is  a  laudable 
one — to  provide  additional  safeguards 
that  the  money  being  provided  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  will  be  more  cer- 
tainly spent  for  their  needs. 

However,  the  bill  has  section  108  In  It, 
which  Is  new  legislation,  and  which  pro- 
vides a  number  of  safeguards  which  have 
for  their  purpose  the  achievement  of  the 
same  objective  which  Is  In  the  mind  of 
the  dlsUnglushed  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 


However,  an  identical  amendment  was 
before  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  Riblcoff,  made  It  very  plain 
that  In  his  judgment  the  protective  pay- 
ments provision  in  section  108  Is  a  specific 
answer  to  the  problem  envisioned  by 
this  amendment,  and  that  section  108 
has  essential  safeguards  and  fair  play 
provisions. 

After  full  hearings,  with  many  wit- 
nesses heard  both  for  and  against  this 
amendment,  the  Finance  Committee  took 
adverse  action. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  have 
no  choice.  I  urge  my  good  friend  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  or  else  I  shall 
be  forced  to  ask  that  It  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Madam  President,  in 
view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  which  in  itself  is  an 
assurance  that  there  is  adequate  au- 
thority in  the  bill  to  protect  not  only  the 
public  Interest,  but  also  the  interest  of 
the  child  for  whom  the  funds  are  to  be 
provided,  I  shall  not  Insist  on  a  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
say  to  him  further  that  if  the  language 
contained  in  section  108  In  the  bill  proves 
to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  problem  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  and  to 
which  his  amendment  Is  addressed,  I 
shall  join  him  in  seeking  to  find  a  more 
effective  way  to  do  exactly  what  he  has 
In  mind  for  these  children. 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 

AID    TO    dependent   CHILDREN    OF    TTNEMPLOYED 
PARENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  with  each  passing  day  we  are 
becoming  more  aware  of  the  pressing 
need  for  enactment  of  H.R.  10606,  be- 
cause it  affects  a  number  of  welfare  pro- 
grams which  expired  on  June  30.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  one  of  these 
expired  programs — that  which  authorizes 
Federal  participation  in  State  programs 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  in  cases 
where  the  parent,  who  is  the  family  wage 
earner,  is  unemployed. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  87- 
31  last  year,  aid  to  dependent  children 
funds  could  go  only  to  children  who  were 
deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by 
reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  home,  or  the  physical  or  mental 
Incapacity  of  a  parent.  Public  Law  87- 
31  authorized  the  States  to  set  up  tem- 
porary programs  during  the  period  May 
1,  1961,  to  June  30.  1962,  extending  ADC 
payments  to  children  In  need  because  of 
the  unemployment  of  a  parent. 

A  total  of  15  States — Including  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia — responded  to 
the  authorization  granted  by  Congress 
and  put  into  effect  programs  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  for  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents.  Many  more  States 
would  have  adopted  such  programs,  no 
doubt,  if  the  period  of  Federal  participa- 
tion had  been  longer  than  14  months. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  program,  I  can 
only  speak  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
But  in  the  short  period  that  the  law  was 


in  effect  It  produced  highly  successful 
and  praiseworthy  results.  It  has  pro- 
vided support,  and  the  respect  that  goes 
with  useful  employment,  to  more  than 
15,000  West  Virginia  recipients  compris- 
ing more  than  52,000  persons. 

In  my  State,  payments  received  under 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  of  the  un- 
employed is  not  looked  upon  as  a  dole. 
Under  West  Virginia  regulations  govern- 
ing ADCU,  the  recipient  husband  and 
father  is  obliged  to  work  on  approved 
public  works  projects.  Thus,  the  re- 
cipient earns  every  penny  that  is  paid  to 
him. 

The  need  for  the  ADCU  program  in 
West  Virginia  is  especially  critical,  for 
we  are  still  faced  with  the  problem  of 
long-term  imemployment.  Prospects  for 
job  opportunities  in  private  industry, 
while  gradually  improving,  do  not,  at 
this  time,  hold  out  sufBcient  hope  for  a 
substantial  reduction  In  unemployment. 
Thus,  the  public  works  jobs  available  to 
ADCU  recipients  are  not  only  a  means  of 
providing  employment  to  many  persons, 
but  of  providing  useful  services  to  the 
State,  to  counties,  and  to  municipalities. 
The  ADCU  program  in  West  Virginia 
has  been  singularly  successful  in  inspir- 
ing new  hope  and  aspirations  in  the 
hearts  of  many  persons  in  my  State.  It 
has  made  the  unemployed  father  feel 
like  a  breadwinner  again,  and  It  has  been 
a  cohesive  force  for  renewed  family 
strength. 

The  ADCU  program  has  been  good  for 
West  Virginia  in  many  respects.  It  has 
been  the  vital  force  behind  Gov.  W. 
W.  Barron's  statewide  cleanup  cam- 
paign, and  it  has  also  been  responsible 
for  many  Improvements  in  our  State 
parks  and  forests,  for  toiulsts  and  in- 
state vacationers.  The  program  has  also 
made  possible  the  accessibility  of  here- 
tofore unapproachable  areas  of  scenic 
beauty  to  all  who  wish  to  see  more  of 
the  grandeur  of  West  Virginia's  hills. 
In  effect,  this  work  will  encourage  tour- 
ism in  the  State,  and  thus  eventually 
provide  new  employment  opportunities 
in  the  private  sector. 

There  is  another  provision  of  H.R. 
10606  which  ties  in  with  the  extension 
of  the  ADCU  program.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  Federal  participation 
in  commvinity  work  and  training  pro- 
grams for  ADC  recipients  18  years  old 
and  over.  These  work  and  training  pro- 
grams for  able-bodied  adults  are  highly 
desirable  in  offering  such  persons  an  op- 
portunity to  render  service  to  the  com- 
munity which  offers  them  assistance,  as 
well  as  to  develop  or  acquire  new  work- 
ing skills. 

A  committee  amendment  adopted  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  July  3,  would 
make  the  community  work  and  training 
provisions  of  the  bill  effective  retroac- 
tively to  July  1,  1961.  This  amendment 
would  do  more  than  allow  payment  to 
those  States — like  West  Virginia — 
which  utilized  community  work  and 
training  programs  In  the  past  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  bill  authorizes  for 
the  future. 

Madam  President,  H.R.  10606  should 
not  be  delayed  any  longer.  Its  passage  is 
extremely  important  to  many  people  in 
West  Virginia  who  have  come  to  know 
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a  better  life  because  they  were  not 
forced  to  sit  in  Idleness,  and  were  fiven 
a  chance  to  engasre  tn  productiTe  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  readinc  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  (HJt.  10606)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reccmsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Madam  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  c^  Representatives  thereon, 
and  that  the  Presiding  Officer  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Btud  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Ksre.  Mr.  Lokg  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H  Jl.  10606, 
the  welfare  bill,  be  printed  as  passed, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  numbered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KDCHEL.  Madam  President,  in 
the  absence  of  our  Republican  leader, 
may  I  ask  my  able  friend  from  Montana 
what  legislative  business  he  iK'opoees  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  tomorrow  and 
the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1634,  HJL 
10904,  relating  to  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chtkf  Clhoc    A  bill  (H.R  109O4) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jxuie  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
there  wUl  be  no  action  taken  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill  today,  but  it  will  be  the 
unfinished  business  tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CALEN- 
DAR AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presidmt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow 
there  be  a  call  of  the  calendar  of  bills 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1635,  HJl.  7727,  an 
act  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
grants. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
at  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
WelfsuT,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Senate  considor  Calendar 
No.  1631,  S.  3392,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com  mission 
in  accordance  with  section  231  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Calendar  No. 
1639.  S.  3491,  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  certain  other  bills 
on  the  calendar  which  may  not  be  passed 
on  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Of  course,  in  the  background  Senators 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is 
Calendar  No.  1544.  the  space  communi- 
cation satellite  bilL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able 
friend. 


MARTIN  PRAISES  JACK  BELL  BIOG- 
RAPHY  ON  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President  al- 
though I  do  not  agree  on  all  Issues  with 
my  friend  from  Arizona,  Baut  Ools- 
WATU.  I  wholeheartedly  and  completely 
agree  with  his  biographer.  Jack  Bell, 
chief  pohtical  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  that  he  is  a  dsmamic 
and  exciting  political  figure  and  that 
he  is  a  true  gentleman  who  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  B^'s  book  which  has  recently 
come  off  the  presses  has  caused  quite  a 
stir  tn  political  circles.  The  book  has 
earned  terrific  reviews,  including  one  by 
the  able  chief  of  the  Wasliington  bureau 
of  the  Gannett  papers.  Mr.  Paul  Mar- 
tin.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 


Martin's    review    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 
as  follows: 

CoLDWA-na  DncsiBES  as  a   "Mosaui  TJt." 
(By  Paul  Martin) 

WAaRiiWTOjr. — Senator  Basbt  OoLowAm. 
of  Arizona,  1b  described  aa  a  "modern  version 
of  Teddy  Roosevelt"  In  a  new  book  written 
by  Jack  Bell,  chief  poUtlclal  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  book  called  "Mr.  Conservative:  Bakxt 
OoLSWATBt."  published  by  Doubleday  Co.. 
Garden   City.  NT.,  was  released  Prlday. 

BeU  bases  his  analogy  between  Gou>- 
WATxa  and  Teddy  Roosevelt,  not  on  political 
Idealogy — since  Oolowatzk  is  proud  of  being 
known  as  a  conservative  while  Roosevelt 
called  himself  a  progressive — but  on  their 
robust  and  active  lives. 

The  author  describes  OoLOWATm  as  a  bold 
aod  daring  pilot,  a  msji  ot  deep  and  sincere 
convictions,  who  "lives  for  challenge." 

Th«  book  opens  with  the  1960  Republican 
national  convention,  when  OoiJ>WAm  was 
stunned  by  the  Park  Avenue  accord  worked 
out  in  the  wee  bovm  of  the  morning  be- 
tween former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  at  New 
York. 

It  disposes  of  OoLDWATBt's  early  life  and 
ancestry  In  otie  quick  chapter — how  his 
grandfather  came  from  Ruasian  Poland  to 
California  in  ISM.  fought  Indiana  and  des- 
peradoes, ran  wagon  trains  into  Arizona, 
and  eventually  started  mercantile  stores  in 
Preacott  and  Phoenix. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted to  fairly  recent  political  evenu,  himian 
Interest  narratives  about  important  people, 
and  the  poUtleal  philosophy  of  the  OOP 
conservative  leader. 

aou>WATBK  la  quoted  aa  aaylng:  "Maybe 
the  people  In  1960  dldnt  want  either  Ken- 
nedy or  NUon.  If  thU  la  true,  a  Rcpxriaiican 
can  win  In  1964." 

The  book  points  out  that  Ool»watzb  is 
half-Jew  and  an  Episcopalian.  It  says  the 
Senator  himself  raised  the  queatkn:  "Could 
a  man  named  Goijiwatkb  be  elected  Presi- 
dent?" 

President  Kennedy  haa  called  Gou>WATia 
to  the  White  Bouse  for  eonaaltatlona  from 
time  to  time. 

The  veCenm  AP  poUtteal  writer  comparca 
Kennedy  aiMi  Gou»WAT>a  in  theac  term*: 

"They  are  not  aUka  in  enumerable  char* 
acterlstlcs.  these  two  who  occupy  oppoeing 
positions  on  the  political  spectrum.  Yet  they 
are  alike  in  th^r  ability  to  arouae  emotiona 
oC  the  electorate  •  •  •  the  people  who  back 
tlMB  are  for  Jack  Kennedy  or  BaaaT  Oolb- 

WATia. 

"Kenitedy  and  GoLOWATia  are  hoi  political 
packages  •  •  •  Kennedy  touches  the  mind. 
aware  of  intellectual  accomplishments  *  •  • 
in  contrast.  Oolitwatxk  is  an  evangelist  who 
reaches  not  for  the  mind,  but  for  the  heart.** 
Ben  speculates  on  a  RoekcfeUer-Oold- 
water  ticket  in  1964.  and  condudea  it  la  not 
out  of  the  realm  of  poasibility.  Golbwatbi 
is  quoted  aa  describing  his  diflerences  with 
the  New  York  Governor  this  way: 

"Nelson  Rockefeller  and  I  wouW  agree 
probably  100  percent  on  budget  matters,  oe 
flacal  problems,  and  on  taxation.  Bat  when 
w  get  to  Federal  aid  to  education.  Federal 
aid  to  mortirtne.  we  part  company." 

The  book  relates  how  Goi.DWATiai  once  ad- 
vised President  E^nnedy  to  give  bvisineaa  "an 
almost  completely  free  hand,"  to  create  new 
jobs  and  boom  the  national  economy. 

The  President  said  In  reply,  according  to 
OourwATEB.  that  "he  realized  the  Importance 
of  this,  but  that  at  the  moment  his  eoooomie 
advisers  had  not  gone  along  with  son\e  of  tiia 
approaches  that  I  suggested." 
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While  the  writer  Is  critical  of  many  of 
GoLDWATzm's  Ideas,  he  also  points  out  the 
thing  that  amazes  both  friend  and  foe  of 
the  handsome,  graying,  6S-year-old  west- 
erner: Oou>WATZx  has  tremendous  audience 
apjieal,  and  gets  a  terrlAc  amount  of  fan 
mall. 

Senator  Wn.LiA>c  Proxmirx,  liberal  Demo- 
crat from  Wisconsin,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Wisconsin  visitors  come  to  see  me  wearing 
Goldwater  buttons.  Letters  praising  Gold- 
WATEK  come  to  me  almost  as  frequently  as 
letters  in  praise  of  Kennedy.  The  one  Sen- 
ator Wisconsin  students  ask  to  meet  is  Golo- 

WATDI." 

However,  the  book  also  points  out  that  the 
White  House  regards  Rockefeller  as  the  Re- 
publican with  the  best  chance  of  upsetting 
Kennedy  In  the  1964  presidential  election. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HARTKE 
AT  INDIANA  STATE  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  on 
June  22.  1962,  our  distinguished  and  able 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, addressed  the  Indiana  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  The  speech  was 
characteristic  of  the  force,  vigor,  and 
candor  which  we  have  come  to  expect 
from  Senator  Hartke. 

It  is  a  frankly  partisan  speech  which 
attempts  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  approach  to 
national  issues.  It  is  a  contribution  to 
our  political  dialog  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  each  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Kktnotk  Address  o»  Democeatic  State  Con- 
vention BT  THE  Honorable  Vance  Hartke 

For  the  second  time  In  a  row  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  greet  the  great  outpouring  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Party  as  your  keynote 
speaker.  You  are  truly  the  leaders  of  the 
grassroots  of  our  party  in  our  State. 

From  this  meetlDg  today  will  come  the 
platforms,  prlnclpl»s.  programs,  and  people 
to  carry  us  forward  to  election  day  and  be- 
yond. Four  years  sgo  I  sat  in  this  hall  with 
my  family  and  awaited  the  mandate  from 
the  convention  before  setting  out  in  quest 
of  the  mantle  of  ofBce.  Many  of  those  who 
ran  with  me  thniughout  the  corners  of 
Hoosierland  are  again  candidates  for  election 
this  year. 

While  a  benevolnmt  Federal  Constitution 
provides  for  6-year  terms  for  U.S.  Senators, 
hundreds  of  men  end  women  who  were  my 
running  mates  4  yiiars  ago  will  again  be  In 
quest  of  victory. 

How  different  it  is  today.  We  have  the 
material  wealth  wiilch  was  lacking  4  years 
ago.  We  have  reairds  upon  which  to  run. 
And  we  have  plllant  of  party  strength  In  our 
State  and  National  administrations  this  year. 
You  who  run  this  year  can  point  with  pride 
not  alone  at  what  you  have  done  and  what 
your  colleagues  frotn  our  party  in  your  home 
areas  have  done.  Vou  can  point  with  pride 
to  Gov.  Matt  Welth,  to  Judges  Ax,  Myers, 
Blerly,  Gonas,  and  Jackson,  to  Alice  White- 
cotton  and  to  Willia  Wilson,  who  already  has 
been  reelected  once 

If  this  puts  you  in  a  reflective  mood,  a 
mood  for  remembtTlng.   that  is  fine. 

Today  for  a  few  rainutes  I  ask  you  to  walk 
with  me  in  memoiy  lane  for  there  is  a  bit 
of  old  French  philosophy  that  says  "the 
more  things  change,  the  more  they  remain 
the  same." 


Remember  what  the  Republicans  said 
when,  in  1936,  social  security  was  proposed. 
You  can  almost  pick  up  today's  newspapers 
and,  by  reading  what  they  are  saying  about 
some  key  Democratic  proposals  of  1962,  tell 
what  was  said  a  quarter  century  ago. 

During  the  debate  on  the  social  security 
bill  in  Congress,  the  Republicans  called  it 
"socialism."  They  said  every  American 
would  become  nothing  more  than  a  num- 
ber, which  would   be  tattooed  on  his  body. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Republicans  all  op- 
posed social  security  in  1936.  Yet,  they  never 
tried  to  repeal  the  law.  And  today  they  are 
back  shouting  socialism  and  tattooed  num- 
bers about  the  proposal  to  extend  social  se- 
curity's retirement  insurance  into  hospitali- 
zation insurance  for  the  retired. 

The  social  security  program  also  was  go- 
ing to  put  private  insurance  companies  and 
private  pension  plans  out  of  existence,  these 
bleating  hearts  told  us.  Actually  social  secu- 
rity made  people  life  insurance  conscious. 
The  value  of  policies  has  grown  from  $115 
to  S586  billion.  Nearly  six  times  as  many 
Americans  have  pension  plans  today  as  in 
1936. 

Alf  Landon,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  in  1936,  said  it  would  be  Impossible 
for  the  Government  to  keep  track  of  26  mil- 
lion people  in  the  social  security  system  and 
that  the  system  would  lead  to  "dogtags, 
fingerprinting,  and  snooping." 

Do  you  remember? 

Another  part  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram was  unemployment  insurance. 

Congressman  John  Tabes,  of  New  York, 
said  this  would  "prevent  business  recovery, 
enslave  workers  and  prevent  employers  from 
providing  work."  Congressman  Dan  Reed, 
of  New  York,  a  fellow  Republican,  said,  "the 
lash  of  the  dictator  will  be  felt." 

One  Republican  in  the  House  favored  un- 
employment insiu-ance. 

Today  they  talk  of  dictatorship  and  so- 
cialism again. 

Of  the  first  farm  program  proposed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  a  great 
Republican  leader,  said,  "uncontrolled  infla- 
tion."    Do  you  remember  that? 

The  language  of  our  opponents  has  not 
improved  over  the  years.  Still  stifled  for 
original  thoughts,  and  ideas,  they  attack 
ours  with  the  same  scare  words. 

Remember  the  first  tax  program  proposed 
by    F.D.R.? 

"Essentially  communism,"  snorted  a  Re- 
publican essay.  It  went  on  to  call  President 
Roosevelt  "Stalin  Delano  Roosevelt." 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  Duffy  coal  bill. 
When  Congress  held  hearings  on  it,  James 
W.  Carter,  a  coal  magnate,  said  this  was  "the 
first  step  In  socialization  of  all  Industry." 
Doesn't  that  sound  familiar? 

And  now  remember  the  beginnings  of 
TVA.  "A  fantastic  pipe  dream."  declared  the 
Republicans.  "Super  pork  barrel,"  insisted 
another.  "It  will  do  no  general  good,"  stated 
a  Congressman  named  Everjctt  McKinlxy 
DntxsEN,  now  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  still  making  dire  predictions  about 
the  future,  still  unable  to  see  much  good  In 
any  Democratic  proposal  and  and  still  using 
scare  words. 

Remember  a  few  weeks  back?  The  Re- 
publicans are  using  the  drop  in  stock  prices 
as  a  club  to  beat  the  President  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Well,  test  your  memory  a  little  better. 
Back  in  the  first  New  Deal  the  President 
proposed  and  Congress  passed  a  bill  setting 
up  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
which  was  to  protect  the  public  from  bad 
stocks  and  which  was  to  police  the  stock 
exchanges. 

The  Republican  predictions  then  were  that 
passage  of  this  act  would  "dry  up  the  securi- 
ties markets    and  Industries  will  withdraw 


from  the  markets."  I  guess  they  would  like 
to  forget  their  predictions.  There  are  still 
stock  exchanges  and  more  securities  than 
ever  are  for  public  sale. 

The  first  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  was  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, whose  son  is  now  our  President. 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  sought 
to  control  the  holding  companies  of  the 
power  industry,  Wendell  Wllkie  said  this 
would  lead  to  "nationalization  of  the  power 
industries."  Another  utility  executive  said 
passage  of  the  law  would  "paralyze  the 
Nation."  There  was  no  paralysis.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Democratic  leadership  led  the 
way  out  of  the  wilderness  and  waste  of  dark 
depression. 

On  March  2,  1934,  President  Roosevelt 
asked  something  truly  drastic  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  asked  Congress  to 
give  him  authority  to  revise  tariffs  up  to  50 
percent  in  negotiating  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements.  With  some  minor  changes,  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  of  1934  are  still 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Senator  Borah  called  the  bill  "uncon- 
stitutional." Senator  Vandenberg  called  it 
"Fascist  in  its  philosophy;  Fascist  In  its  ob- 
jectives, economic  dictatorship." 

Remember  these  things  when  the  Re- 
publicans attack  President  Kennedy's  trade 
program  for  expanding  and  changing  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  to  i>ermlt  him 
authority  and  ability  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  cry  of  "dictatorship"  rises 
again.  Only  now  it  has  been  toned  down 
to  "centralization  of  power  In  the  execu- 
tive" and  "syphoning  of  power  from  other 
branches." 

It  must  be  that  the  Madison  Avenue  ad- 
vertising geniuses  have  finally  sold  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  a  new  Idea — using  the 
same  words  to  try  and  scare  i>eople  Is  not 
always  effective.  They  tised  to  operate, 
apparently,  on  the  theory  that  if  you  tell  a 
story  over  and  over,  it  will  be  believed  even 
If  It  is  something  less  than  the  truth. 

Then,  it  looks  like  some  Madison  Avenue 
genius  read  Aesop's  Fables.  Remember  the 
story  of  the  little  boy  who  was  tending  the 
sheep  and  kept  crying  "wolf!"  When  the  resJ 
wolf  came,  no  one  paid  attention  to  the  cries 
of  the  little  boy. 

But  the  Republicans  are  not  consistent. 
Some  still  shout  scare  words.  Some  repeat 
the  same  dire  predictions,  as  I  have  shown 
you. 

Does  this  one  sound  familiar?  "The 
United  States  is  facing  as  grave  a  crisis  as 
has  arisen  in  its  history.  The  coming  elec- 
tion will  decide  whether  we  hold  to  the 
American  system  or  a  Socialistic  State  •  •  • 
ruled  by  a  dictatorship." 

This  sounds  like  It  comes  from  one  of  the 
well-heeled  Republican  campaign  conunlt- 
tees  for  this  year.  It  is  not.  Remember  the 
1936  campaign?  That  is  when  this  blast  was 
issued. 

If  you  will  remember  Just  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  you  will  recall  a  "dec- 
laration of  Republican  Principles  and  Pol- 
icy." It  was  to  overcome  the  idea  that  the 
Republicans  are  negative.  This  2,500-word 
statement  was  to  contain  positive  goals. 

If  you  remember,  the  declaration  was  pre- 
ceded by  great  fanfare.  Some  of  us  may 
even  have  thought  this  marked  a  new  de- 
parture for  the  Republicans.  They  were 
actually  going  to  come  up  with  some  orig- 
inal ideas. 

On  taxes,  the  Republicans  proposed  that 
there  be  special  tax  relief  for  those  paying 
the  costs  of  e<tucating  someone  In  a  college 
or  university.  If  you  remember,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  do  this  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  Republican  leadership  also  announced 
solemnly:  "Government  should  encourage 
economic  growth."  This  is  a  keystone  of  the 
Kennedy  program  and  Is  the  basic  reason 
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tat  sudx  programa  aa  revamplxig  of  the  biul- 
neas  tax  lystexn  to  enoonrage  an  expanding 
economy. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  ham  the  Republican 
leaderslilp  can  preacli  support  for  economic 
growth  and  then  oppose  nearly  every  meas- 
ure to  achleTe  and  promote  this  growth. 
And  when  President  Kennedy  said  our  rate 
of  ec(Hiomic  growth  was  too  slow,  I  remem- 
ber the  Republican  leadership  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  downgrading  America. 

The  Republican  conunlttee  also  said,  "A 
thorough  overhaul  of  the  tax  system  to  en- 
courage production,  build  jobs  and  promote 
savings  and  investment  is  overdue."  This 
sounds  exactly  like  something  President  Ken- 
nedy or  one  of  our  leaders  might  say.  In 
fact,  we  now  have  a  tax  overhaul  program 
before  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  naember.  I  have  another  bill  of  my 
own  to  accomplish  these  things.  However, 
from  the  talk  around  the  committee  tables. 
I  do  not  believe  very  many  Republican  mem- 
bers are  taking  their  own  policy  statement 
seriously.  They  oppose  with  their  votes  what 
their  voices  say  they  support. 

"We  advocate  a  shift  In  resources,  encour- 
aged by  a  massive,  voluntary  long-term  land 
retirement  program,"  the  Republican  state- 
ment said.  The  administration's  natural  re- 
sources and  reclamation  program  and  Its 
farm  program  both  do  this  very  thing. 

I  remember  also  that  it  was  the  Bsen- 
hower  administration  that  stopped  land  pro- 
tection and  development  dead  by  a  policy  of 
no  new  public  works  construction.  And  I 
remember  that  only  one  Republican  Senator 
voted  for  the  farm  bill  that  does  what  the 
Republicans  say  ought  to  be  done. 

Then  the  Republicans  came  up  with  an- 
other classic:  "Government  must  encourage, 
not  Inhibit,  the  Ingenuity  and  enterprise 
that  produce  scientific  and  technical  prog- 
ress." 

If  you  remember  other  statements  of  the 
party,  theqp  leaders  act  like  they  want  to 
abolish  goverrunent.  Now.  they  want  more 
research  and  development  in  scientific  Qelds 
Well,  this  may  come  as  a  great  shock  to  our 
opponents,  but  the  budget  for  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1  calls  for  tl3  bUUon  worth 
of  research  and  developtment  progranu.  And 
that  is  the  highest  on  record. 

Perhaps  you  remember,  too,  during  the 
1960  campaign  that  the  Republican  leaden 
told  the  American  people  that  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  too  young,  too  inexperienced  and 
too  weak  to  stand  up  to  Khrushchev  and 
to  lead  our  Nation.  The  elephant  wants  you 
to  forget  this.  Today  they  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  President  Kennedy  is  too 
strong  and  dictatorial.  They  want  It  both 
ways,  friends,  and  we  are  going  to  let  the 
people  Judge  this  lie  as  they  did  the  last 
one  about  weakness. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  taken  the  military 
and  diplomatic  offensive.  We  are  winning 
the  cold  war.  President  Kennedy  is  han- 
dling the  affairs  of  state  with  dedication 
and  determination. 

Remember,  In  our  own  State  the  sad  af- 
fairs that  took  place  within  two  previous 
administrations  of  the  Republicans?  They 
want  you  and  the  public  at  large  to  forget. 
But  don't  you  let  them. 

Remember  depressions  and  recessions.  We 
do  not  need  to  go  back  to  1932.  There  were 
three  under  the  last  Republican  national 
administration,  the  latest  In  1960.  When 
President  Kennedy  was  Inaugurated,  60  out 
of  every  1.000  American  workers  could  not 
find  a  Job.  The  outgoing  administration 
laughed  everything  off.  They  were  more 
concerned  about  golf  scores  than  the  score 
on  prosperity  or  world  affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  made  Jokes  about 
eating  his  hat  when  unemployment  remained 
high.  The  former  President  called  the  Rus- 
sian space  satellite  a  toy.  A  Secretary  of 
Defense  said  that  what  was  a  good  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  was  good  for  the  country. 


Now  untmployment  is  down,  employment 
Is  up,  business  profits  are  up  8  percent,  home 
building  is  up,  car  sales  are  up.  What  la 
good  for  America  and  her  working  people  Ls 
good  for  General  Motors  •  •  •  and  Ford, 
and  Studebaker,  and  Chrysler,  and  American 
Motors. 

Exports  are  up,  spending  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  is  up  8  percent  from  last 
year.  Department  store  sales  are  up.  In- 
stallment buying  Is  up — $517  million  up  In 
April  alone  this  year. 

Business  Week  said  earlier  this  month: 
"The  ou^>ourlng  of  confidence  from  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  sincere." 

Fellow  Democrats,  we  have  many  things 
going  for  us  this  year.  We  have  programs. 
projects,  principles,  people.  We  have  strong 
records  of  accompllshnaent  to  run  on  from 
the  scores  of  township  trustees  elected  with 
me  to  the  statehoiise  and  the  Whlta  House, 
from  the  coiurthouse  to  the  Capitol. 

Hold  your  heads  up  high.  Tell  the  people 
the  truth.  Guard  against  the  lies  and  half- 
truths  of  our  opponents.  Work  hard  to  poll, 
then  register,  then  campaign  and  then  elect. 
You  will  be  building  a  better  community,  a 
better  State  and  a  better  Nation.  Elect  an- 
other Senator  and  send  us  seven  new  Con- 
gressmen to  work  with  Rat  Maodkn,  Win 
DxNTON,  JoHif  BaaoEMAs,  and  Ed  Roush. 

Then  we  will  have  a  truly  effective  team 
effort  for  Indiai»  In  the  years  of  the  New 
Frontier. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  DR.  LEWIS  FOX 
TO  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  DEN- 
TAL RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  personal  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  recently  notified  Dr. 
Lewis  Fox,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  of  his 
appointment  to  the  National  Adylsory 
Dental  Research  Council  by  Dr.  Lather 
Terry,  the  Surgeon  General. 

Ail  Connecticut  is  proud  of  this  ap- 
pointment, which  gives  the  entire  Nation 
the  benefit  of  the  counsel  and  experience 
of  one  of  the  dental  profession's  most 
outstanding  and  dedicated  members. 

Dr.  Fox,  who  is  recognized  aa  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  periodontists,  gives 
unselfishly  of  his  time  in  teaching  young 
dental  students  and  lecturing  to  members 
of  his  profession  in  every  part  of  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Canada,  Rome,  Lon- 
don. Israel,  and  Hawaii. 

He  has  received  numerous  citations 
and  awards,  the  most  recent  one  being 
the  1962  Fones  Award  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Dental  Association  "for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  art  and  science  of 
dentistry  on  the  national  level." 

His  wide  knowledge  of  his  field  led 
Gov.  John  Dempsey  to  appoint  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  State  com- 
mission to  designate  the  location  of  the 
proposed  new  Medical -Dental  School  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut. 

Born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  he  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Abraham  and  Zelda  Fox.  He 
attended  Norwich  Free  Academy  and 
completed  his  undergraduate  and  dental 
course  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Following  his  internship  at  the  Forsjrthe 
Dental  Infirmary  in  Boston,  he  settled 
in  Norwalk  in  1928. 

He  developed  an  early  interest  In  peri- 
odontia and  became  associated  with  the 
Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  in  New  York, 
becoming  head  of  the  section  on  perlo- 
dontology. 


Wherever  he  found  limitations  in  ex- 
isting techniques,  he  set  out  to  find  a 
way  to  overcome  them.  His  studies  led 
to  new  techniques  and  the  development 
of  new  periodontal  instruments  now  in 
use  by  dentists  throughout  the  world. 

In  helping  to  usher  in  a  new  era  in 
dentistry.  Dr.  Ptoxs  goal  has  always  been 
to  make  dentistry  less  arduous  for  the 
dentist  and  more  comfortable  and  en- 
during for  the  patient. 

Dr.  Pox  is  professor  of  periodontology 
at  the  Boston  University  School  of  Med- 
icine; associate  professor  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; associate  clinical  professor  at 
Columbia  University  School  of  Dental 
and  Oral  Surgery,  and  associate  In  dental 
research  at  New  England  Institute  for 
Medical  Research. 

He  also  has  taught  postgraduate 
courses  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Temple.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  University  of  Oregon. 

He  is  a  coauthor  of  two  textbooks  on 
periodontia,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Dentists  and  diplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Periodontology. 

In  spite  of  his  extremely  heavy  sched- 
ule, he  still  managed  to  find  time  to  take 
an  active  part  in  local  civic  organizations 
and  is  a  former  president  of  the  Norwalk 
Rotary  Club  and  Norwalk  Jewish  Com- 
mimity  Center. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  want  to  joint  me  in  congratulat- 
ing this  great  humanitarian  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  National  Advisory 
Dental  Research  CounciL 


MISMANAGEMENT  OF  GRAIN 
STORAGE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  an- 
other instance  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  grain  storage  is  revealed 
in  a  news  story  in  last  Sunday's  Des 
Moines  Register,  written  by  the  able  re- 
porter, Mr.  Nick  Kotz.  There  appears 
to  be  a  $96,000  shortage  in  the  grain 
warehouse  operations  of  the  Alan  T. 
North  Grain  Co.  at  Vail.  Iowa.  Inspec- 
tors from  the  Iowa  State  Commerce 
Commission  are  reported  to  have  found 
shortages  on  14  separate  inspections  con- 
ducted during  the  last  4  years,  leading 
one  to  wonder  what  the  inspectors  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  their 
supervisors  were  doing  during  this  time. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  need 
for  adequate  bonding  requirements. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  reported 
to  have  issued  instructions  to  tighten 
up  these  requirements  following  the  dis- 
closure of  favoritism  in  this  regard  in 
the  Billy  Sol  Estes  case.  I  have  not 
received  any  specific  information  re- 
garding these  new  requirements,  but  I 
trust  that  they  are  in  effect  now  and  that 
they  will  adequately  protect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

C1.AIM  Grain  Takxn  Tkou  Bins  at  Vao. 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  in- 
vestigating  a  reported   shortage  of   $96,000 
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worth  of  Oovernnient  corn  from  storage  fa- 
cilities of  an  lowi  warehouse  operator. 

An  Agriculture  Department  official  of  the 
E^-anston.  Ill,  regional  oiBce  said  Federal 
inspectors  have  reported  a  shortage  of  about 
96.000  bushels  from  the  Alan  T.  North  Grain 
Co.  warehouses  at  Vail. 

The  Department;  spokesman  said  the  Alan 
T.  North  firm  wiia  responsible  for  170.000 
bushels  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
com  but  only  74,000  were  measured  In  his 
warehouses  at  Vail.. 

The  Agriculture  Department  immediately 
suspended  the  Noith  Arm  from  the  approved 
Government  Etori,ge  list  foUowing  a  grain 
measure  Inspection  Thursday. 

Alan  T.  North  t«id  Saturday  that  he  had 
no  comment  to  make  about  the  matter  and 
that  anyone  seeking  information  should 
speak  with  the  Agriculture  Department  office 
in  Evanston. 

rtBT   BEPOITS 

Iowa  Commerce  Commission  ofBclals  said 
their  inspectors  vlll  Join  Federal  inspectors 
Monday  in  investigating  the  Vail  situation. 

Iowa  Commerce  Commission  records  show 
that  Its  Inspeclors  have  reported  corn 
shortages  from  tljs  North  firm's  storage  fa- 
cilities at  Vail  and  nearby  Westside  on  14 
separate  InspeetioM  during  the  last  4  years. 

"The  Alan  T.  North  Grain  Co.  has  been 
habitually  found  short  on  Inspections  but 
subsequent  Insptictlons  had  cleared  itself 
with  our  commistion,"  conunented  Wallace 
Dick,  coounerce  commission  warehouse 
superintendent. 

Dick  said  he  doesn't  know  whether  his 
ofllce  reported  ariy  of  the  14  previous  in- 
stances of  alleged  shortages  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department. 

The  commerce  commission  did  not  take 
disciplinary  action  against  the  North  firm 
following  any  of  lilt  14  Inspections. 

ntOCXDtTKES    TlOHTrNED 

Dick  said  the  commerce  commission's 
warehouse  Inforctment  procedures  have  been 
tightened  considerably  the  last  year  and 
that  all  shortages  are  now  reported  to  the 
Agriculture   Dept4tment. 

The  Evanston  Agriculture  Department 
spokesman  said  als  agency  has  not  yet  re- 
viewed its  reconln  on  past  Federal  Inspec- 
tions of  the  Nortli  firm's  corn  supply. 

Bonded  warehaiuses  storing  Federal  corn 
are  inspected  both  by  the  Iowa  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Agriculture  Department. 
The  State  agency  Inspects  at  least  four  times 
a  jrear.  The  Federal  Department  Inspects  at 
least  twice  a  yetir. 

State  official  Dick  said  the  North  ware- 
houses at  Vail  passed  a  State  inspection  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

He  added,  however,  that  Just  prior  to  this 
inspection,  the  <5ommerce  conimlsslon  had 
relieved  the  Nortn  firm  of  liability  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  corn  that  supposedly 
had  been  shipped  to  the  Oorcmment. 

NOT   UrCEIVXD 

Dick  said  Federal  officials  told  bim  the 
Government  has  aot  received  some  of  this 
com. 

The  VS.  Agriculture  Department  spokes- 
xn&a  at  Evanston  said  the  North  firm  has 
failed  to  ship  alxiut  94,000  bushels  to  the 
Government. 

He  said  these  (flipping  orders  were  issued 
April  13  and  earlier,  and  that  the  North  firm 
was  overdue  on  fulfilling  the  Government 
orders  calling  for  some  of  Its  corn. 

These  orders  were  part  of  a  general  70- 
percent  shipout  issued  to  all  Iowa  ware- 
housemen storing  Federal  corn.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  is  selling  this  corn  to 
help  finance  this  year's  farm  program. 

The  Alan  T.  North  Grain  Co.  has  licensed 
grain  storage  facllitifw  both  at  Vail  and 
WesUlde.  An  Agriculture  Department  of- 
ficial said  an  inspection  Saturday  showed  a 
proper  amount  of  com  in  the  warehouse  at 
Westside. 


NEW  ODUCrrVKS 

The  Federal  Government  is  following  re- 
cent directives  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  In  Investigating  the  Vail 
case. 

Complying  with  Freeman's  new  directives. 
Federal  Inspectors  have  been  stationed  at 
the  North  firm,  and  the  Goverrunent  Is  su- 
pervising removal  of  all  Its  com  in  the  Vail 
storage  facilities. 

Freeman  said  he  ordered  the  new  proce- 
dures after  it  was  revealed  that  Alex  V.  Bar- 
bour, Jr..  of  Knoxville,  Iowa,  contmued  steal- 
ing Government  corn  while  he  was  being 
investigated  for  a  smaller  grain  shortage. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
point  out  that  there  has  been  deep  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Iowa  grain  stor- 
age trade  regarding  the  severe  reduc- 
tions in  Crovemment  storage  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  several  months. 
Large  shipments  out  of  storage  have 
been  mxlered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  it  has  been  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  destination  or  disposal  of 
these  shipments.  With  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  case,  suspicions  have  arisen  that 
some  of  the  Iowa  corn  has  been  merely 
transshipped  to  Texas  elevators.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  made  inquiry  of  the  Depart- 
ment regarding  its  storage  in  Texas  ele- 
vators compared  to  Iowa  elevators.  In 
a  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Duncan,  dated  June  19,  I  received  the 
statistics  regarding  relative  storage  be- 
tween Iowa  and  Texas  elevators.  The 
difference  in  capacity  being  used  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  CoiTwration  is  sub- 
stantial, and  it  is  particularly  notice- 
able that  the  last  quarter  reported, 
namely.  March  31.  1962,  shows  about  64 
percent  of  capacity  being  used  in  Texas 
and  only  about  32  percent,  or  half  that 
amount,  being  used  in  Iowa.  However, 
I  am  advised  by  the  Department  that 
only  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  was 
com  storage,  so  it  would  app>ear  that 
corn  was  not  being  shipised  out  of  Iowa 
elevators  to  be  stored — at  least  in  any 
substantial  degree — in  Texas  elevators. 

These  figures  do  reveal,  however,  that 
storage  policies  of  the  Department  fa- 
vor Texas  warehouses  over  Iowa  ware- 
houses. Many  Iowa  grain  storage  ware- 
housemen will  go  out  of  business  if  only 
32   percent  of   their  capacity   is  being 


used;  whereas,  in  Texas,  they  can  get 

by  with  64  percent  of  their  capacity  be- 
ing used.  Granted  that  different  types 
of  grain  may  be  stored,  I  believe  that 
an  investigation  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine wliether  such  differences  in 
storage  policies  are  proper,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  LMr.  McClellanJ.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Duncan's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Acricui.tt7xk, 
Washi7igton  D.C.,  June  19,   1962. 
Hon.  Jack  Miixer, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  SENATca  Mn.LEB:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  erf  April  30,  1962.  where- 
in you  requested  certain  information  con- 
cerning the  Department's  storage  of  grain  in 
the  State  of  Texas. 

The  treatment  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  elevators  owned  or  controlled  by 
Mr.  Billie  Sol  Estes  has  been  covered  by 
numerous  press  releases.  An  inventory  con- 
ducted by  warehouse  examiners  of  this  De- 
partment between  AprU  3  and  April  11,  1962, 
shows  that  the  Government  will  suffer  no 
financial  loas  in  connection  with  grain  stor- 
age operations  in  warehouses  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Estes. 

Most  of  the  grain  held  in  these  warehouses 
was  placed  there  at  the  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual producer.  A  small  percentage  of  the 
grain  in  storage  was  placed  there  under  the 
regular  recc>ncentration  program  to  make 
room  for  new  crop  grain  and  for  shipment 
to  foreign  markets. 

The  occupancy  of  the  Estes'  elevators  is 
below  the  average  for  the  State  of  Texas. 
Prior  to  the  normal  March  31  takeover,  the 
Estes'  houses  were  43.4  percent  filled  with 
CCC-owned  grain  while  the  average  of 
Texas  warehouses,  excluding  port  elevators, 
was  48.6  percent.  After  Including  the  esti- 
mated takeover,  the  occupancy  of  the  Estes' 
elevators  rose  to  58.3  percent  while  the  State 
average  rose  to  62.9  percent.  The  ware- 
houses owned  or  operated  by  BUlie  Sol  Estes 
are  not  receiving  preferential  treatment  from 
the  Department. 

The  Infornaation  which  you  requested  con- 
cerning the  capacity  of  and  occupancy  of 
Texas  and  lolva  elevators  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  is  not  available.  However,  svich 
infomiation  is  available  on  a  quarterly  basis 
and  is  given  below. 
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The  Information  given  above  does  not 
readily  lend  Itself  to  comparison.  Iowa  is 
a  corn  producing  area,  while  Texas  is  pri- 
marily a  grain  sorghum  production  area. 
Wheat  and  grain  sorghums  by  their  nature 
arc  stored  in  commercial  storage  faclUties 
to  a  greater  extent  than  corn.  Iowa  ware- 
houses are  generally  dependent  on  local  pro- 
duction as  a  source  for  storage.     The  geo- 


graphical location  of  Texas  lends  Itaelf  to 
the  buildup  -Tf  grain  stocks  for  export  move- 
ment through  Gulf  ports.  Texas  hoxises  are 
the  logical  destination  of  grain  moved  tmn 
heavy  wheat  producing  areas  such  as  raw— rr 
to  provide  space  for  producers  to  make  de- 
livery at  time  of  takeover  and  also  to  make 
room  for  the  new  crop.  In  additk>n,  recent 
activity    under  provisions  of    the   1961   feed 
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grain  program  has  resvilted  In  a  substantial 
reduction    of    Conunodlty    Credit    Coripora- 
tlon's  Inventory  of  com  without  materially 
affecting  the  Inventory  of  grain  sorghums. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

John  P.  Dttncan.  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
shortage-in-storage  incident.  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  in  this  particular  in- 
stance the  bonding  requirements  were 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Government's 
interest? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Delaware  that  the  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Des  Moines  Register  does 
not  refer  to  the  bonding  situation.  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  shortage  appar- 
ently occurred  prior  to  the  very  recent 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture made  a  statement  that  there  were 
plans  to  revise  the  bonding  requirements, 
it  would  be  my  judgment  that  this  case 
in  Vail.  Iowa,  probably  will  end  up  in 
about  the  same  wpy  that  some  of  the 
other  cases  which  have  been  reported 
on  recently  ended  up. 

Without  adequate  bonding  require- 
ments, the  taxpayers  would  be  out  in  the 
cold.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
members the  Barbour  case  in  Iowa,  in 
which  Mr.  Barbour  had  apparently  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  without  adequate  assets 
to  cover  his  shortages  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  would  be  premature  for  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  prejudge  the  present  case 
and  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  assets 
held  by  the  Alan  T.  North  Grain  Co.  to 
make  up  for  the  $96,000  reported  short- 
age. It  may  be  that  they  have  the  assets. 
The  tragic  part  of  it  is.  however,  that  un- 
less there  are  adequate  bonding  require- 
ments, prolonged  Utigation  may  be  re- 
quired and  other  creditors  may  suffer. 
Assuming  that  the  Alan  T.  North  Co. 
has  $100,000  in  assets  and  can  make  the 
Federal  Government  whole,  they  may 
have  other  creditors  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  hardship.  So  the  bonding  re- 
quirements would  not  only  benefit  the 
American  taxpayer  but  also  would  have 
a  definite  tie-in  for  the  benefit  of  other 
creditors  of  the  grain  storage  ware- 
houses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  that 
point  I  am  in  complete  agreement.  I 
think  our  bonding  requirements  have 
been  too  low  over  the  past  several  years. 
I  am  glad  that  the  Secretary  is  now 
taking  appropriate  steps  to  have  them 
increased.  I  do  not  think  we  can  over- 
look the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  shortage,  even  though  the  bonding 
requirements  are  protecting  the  Govern- 
ment, or  even  though  the  company  itself 
may  be  financially  able  to  reimburse  the 
Government.  The  fact  that  some  stor- 
age operators  are  using  the  grain  and 
devoting  it  to  their  own  use  and  sale  is 
an  indefensible  practice.    The  grain  be- 


longs to  the  U.S.  Government  in  this 
instance,  or  it  belongs  to  whomever  it 
may  be  stored  for.  Certainly  no  storage 
operator  has  the  right  to  divert  that 
grain  to  his  own  use.  It  is  an  indefensible 
practice  which  is  occurring  far  too  often 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  what  he  has  said.  A  part  and 
parcel  of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that, 
as  reported  in  the  article,  on  14  separate 
inspections  conducted  during  the  last  4 
years  by  the  State  of  Iowa's  Department 
of  Commerce,  shortages  were  found. 
One  wonders  what  was  happening  in  the 
meantime  so  far  as  the  inspections  be- 
ing made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  fact 
that  no  action  was  taken  before  this 
particular  date  makes  it  all  the  more  in- 
defensible. Certainly  someone  was  lax. 
When  the  first  shortage  was  discovered, 
appropriate  steps  .should  have  been  taken 
very  promptly  by  those  in  charge  of 
protecting  the  Government's  interest. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  in  my  comments  on  the 
Barbour  case,  I  referred  to  the  literal 
shipping  out,  from  under  the  noses  of 
the  Department's  own  inspectors  who 
were  there  at  the  warehouse,  of  grain  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  interests  of  the 
Government  as  being  "incredible  mis- 
management." In  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  4  years  the  State's  own  investigators 
conducted  14  inspections  disclosing 
shortages,  there  certainly  is  in  this  case 
the  same  kind  of  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
because  either  they  were  not  ninnlng  in- 
spections or,  if  they  were  running  in- 
spections, they  certainly  must  have  been 
finding  out  about  shortages  and  doing 
nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  re- 
sponse to  some  of  these  disclosures,  the 
Department  has  advised  the  Senate  that 
their  interest  was  pror>erly  protected  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  had  with- 
held payments  on  storage  allegedly  due 
the  warehouseman,  which  would  cover 
the  particular  shortage  involved. 

I  ask  the  Senator  the  following  ques- 
tion: While  that  may  work  well  In  In- 
stances in  which  the  storage  op>erator  did 
not  go  into  bankruptcy,  would  this  pro- 
tect the  Government  if  the  storage  op- 
erator went  into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  the 
Governments  right  in  its  storage  con- 
tracts to  set  off  storage  payments  owed 
the  operator  against  his  shortages  has 
stood  up  in  bankruptcy  cases.  But  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  failui-e  to  have 
adequate  bonding  requirements  lays  the 
foundation  for  losses  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  mere  fact  that  pay- 
ments might  have  been  withheld  by  the 
Government  in  a  certain  case  would  only 
be  accidental.  The  Government  could 
not  say,  in  a  case  such  as  the  one  the 
Senator  referred  to,  that  there  had  been 
no  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
proudly  proclaim  this  as  if  careful  ad- 


ministration was  responsible  for  the 
situation.  The  administrators  respon- 
sible for  the  situation  could  be  very 
thankful  and  could  consider  themselves 
very  lucky  that  accidentally  the  situa- 
tion turned  out  that  way,  but  it  was  not 
due  to  their  prudence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  we  should 
nail  down  another  point.  The  adequate 
bonding  requirements  would  not  only 
assure  protection  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  they  would  preclude 
the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government 
going  into  the  assets  of  the  grain  storage 
warehousemen  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
other  creditors,  who  would  have  no  pro- 
tection as  a  result  of  that. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Delaware  for  his  gracious  com- 
ments. 

Madam  President.  I  point  out  also  that 
today  another  grain  shortage  situation 
has  been  reported  at  Mount  Gilead, 
Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
United  Press  International  report  on  this 
shortage  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mount  Ooj^ad.  Ohio. — The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  seized  a  Morrow  County  grain 
elevator,  claiming  a  shortage  of  corn  and  soy- 
beans by  the  firm. 

The  Morrow  Supply  Co.  at  Edison  in  north 
central  Ohio  was  taken  over  by  a  court- 
appointed  receiver,  his  attorney  and  a  U.^. 
marshal,  who  confiscated  a  $9,000  bank  ac- 
count and  all  other  assets  of  the  company. 

The  company  dealt  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
pwirtment.  When  the  CCC  bought  and  stored 
corn  and  soybeans  at  the  elevator.  It  re- 
ceived receipts. 

The  Government  now  claims  that  It  has 
receipts  for  more  corn  and  beans  that  the 
elevator  can  deliver.  It  also  said  the  com- 
pany Is  In  precarious  financial  condition. 


ANTIBUSINESS    ATTITUDE   OF   THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  a 
great  amount  of  attention  has  recently 
been  focused  on  the  antibusiness  atti- 
tude of  this  administration  and  the  lack 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  businessmen 
and  investors.  This  is  not  something 
that  has  occurred  overnight.  As  long 
ago  as  March  30  of  last  year,  the  noted 
columnist  David  Lawrence,  had  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
entitled  "Kennedy  Misses  Budget  Prob- 
lem," in  which  he  made  the  wise  observa- 
tion that  the  real  problem  of  our  country 
was  how  to  increase  profits  so  that  there 
will  be  more  tax  receipts  for  the  Treasury 
and  warned  that  unless  the  climate  for 
business  development  improves  gener- 
ally, the  prospect  of  getting  more  re- 
ceipts from  taxes  for  the  Treasury  will 
grow  worse.  Mr.  Lawrence  called  for  tax 
incentives,  including  a  revision  of  depre- 
ciation allowances.  Finally,  17  months 
later,  the  Treasury  Department  has  re- 
leased a  revised  bulletin  F,  providing 
more  realistic  lives  for  depreciable  as- 
sets. Of  course,  this  had  to  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  the  tax  law 
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passed  by  Congrt^.  which,  in  section  167 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  provides 
for  %  deduction  for  "a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and 
tear  of  property  used  in  »  trade  or  busi- 
ness,** Including  a  reasonable  alloirance 
for  obsolescence.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
Congress  to  revise  this  law  If  we  wish  to 
place  our  businesses  on  a  competitive 
footing  with  thciae  in  several  other  for- 
eign countries  where  much  larger  allow- 
ances for  depreciation  are  permitted. 
Meanwhile,  the  vr^lj  thing  we  hare  heard 
from  the  administration  has  been  the  tll- 
advlsed  Investrrent  tax  credit — which 
neither  labor  nor  management  want — 
and  vague  and  irresponsible  chatter 
about  tax  cuts  « Ithout  making  room  for 
them  by  expeiKtture  cuts. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  June  15,  1961, 
Mr.  Lawrence  in  another  column  in  the 
Washington  Eviintng  Star,  stated  that 
the  administration  was  being  accused  of 
hostility  towards  business  aiKl  not  at- 
tacking ecoiM)mic  problems — at  least  not 
attacking  them  on  a  sound  basis.  This 
was  over  a  year  aeo,  aiM)  I  suggest  that 
the  ijerslstence  of  some  of  the  advisers 
to  the  White  House  In  following  un- 
sound, irresponsible  economic  and  polit- 
ical philosophy  alien  to  the  traditions 
of  our  country  oaf  inevitably  led  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  The  statements 
made  at  the  time  of  the  steel  price  in- 
crease situation  were  not  new.  Mr. 
Lawrence  called  the  turn  over  a  year  ago. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
these  articles  b<;  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoas, 
as  foUoM^'s:  | 

Kbnnb»t  Misszs  Bvuurr  Pkoblem — Message 

Hrr  AS  F/ULiNt  To  Tackle  Task    or  Iw- 

caxASiwc  BrrsiNBsa  PEOriTV 

(By  Darid  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
mrtTtgr  on  the  budget  that  doesn't  come  to 
grips  with  the  reiU  problem  of  the  country — 
how  to  Increase  profits  so  that  there'll  be 
more  tax  receipt!  for  the  Treasury. 

Since  the  Fedtral  Government  Is  entitled 
to  collect  In  taxes  52  percent  out  of  all  profits, 
It  would  seem  that  any  administration  would 
be  working  hard  these  days  to  move  profits 
upward.  But  all  the  task  forces  here- 
abouts— composed  mostly  of  some  college 
professors  who  regftrd  an  Impetus  to  profits 
as  a  forbidden.  If  not  poisonous,  subject — 
haven't  come  up  with  any  plan  to  Increase 
Treasury  receipts. 

Plenty  of  words  liave  been  Issued  on  how 
to  pep  up  the  economy  by  spending  more 
money  for  social  welfare,  but  the  true  causes 
of  unemployment— the  failure  to  provide  tax 
incentives  in  manufacturing  industries — 
have  been  largely  Ignored. 

Job  creation  is  the  most  Important  sub- 
ject before  the  country  today  and,  while  a 
Democratic  Congress  has  been  In  session 
nearly  3  months,  not  a  single  bill  has  been 
reported  to  either  House  to  encourage  the 
normal  processes  of  Job  making. 

Yet  29  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  In 
manufacturing — the  biggest  single  group. 
The  unemployment  figures  show  that  1.5 
million  of  the  unemployed  have  been  laid 
off  In  manufacturing  businesses.  While  aid 
to  depressed  areas  and  extension  of  unem- 
pl03rment  compensation  are  desirable,  they 
are  not  a  cure  for  the  real  ailment — the 
failure  of  manufacturing  to  grow  In  volume 
as  It  should.  This  Is  because  tax  laws  that 
apply  to  replacement  and  modernization  of 
plant  and  equipment  are  antiquated  and  In- 
effective. 


Unlees  the  climate  for  business  develop- 
ment Improves  generally,  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting more  receipts  from  taxes  for  the  Treas- 
ury will  grow  worse,  and,  even  If  there  Is  a 
recovery  period  In  the  next  few  months.  It 
may  be  followed  soon  by  another  recession. 

The  trend  of  the  times  unfortunately  is 
toward  more  and  more  Government  spend- 
ing for  social  welfare  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  need  for  developing  an  In- 
creasing revenue  from  the  normal  sources  of 
taxation.  Business  and  the  Government  are 
partners  in  the  profitmaklng  process.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  much  concerned  about  In- 
creasing the  receipts  from  Its  52  percent  tax 
on  corporations.  This  logically  points  to 
the  desirability  of  providing  promptly  a  stim- 
ulus for  business  growth. 

The  other  day  when  President  Kennedy 
spoke  of  increasing  the  minimum  wa^e  from 
81  to  fl.25  an  hour,  he  said  he  conldnt  sec 
why  any  business  "making  $1  million  a  year 
or  over"  should  object.  He  was  obviously 
mistaken  In  his  reference,  which  sliould  have 
been  to  gross  sales  of  tliat  amoTint,  but  his 
error  started  a  line  of  thought  as  to  Just 
how  many  companies  In  this  country  do 
make  f  1  million  or  over  and  what  profits  are 
made  by  the  different  classes  of  companies — 
large  and  small. 

It  turns  out,  for  Instance,  that  In  1958 — 
Hut  latest  ye«r  for  which  flgmcs  are  aTail- 
able — there  were  only  3JB57  corporations 
making  *1  million  or  more  a  year  after  pay- 
ing taxes,  while  there  were  007.274  cor- 
porations making  less  than  Si  million  a  year. 
There  were  S79.250  corporations  which  lost 
money.  The  first  group  had  $18  billion  left 
after  taxes,  and  the  second  group  retained 
about  $8  billion.  Thus  the  total  amount 
earned  by  both  groups  after  taxes  wns  about 
$24  bUUoa.  This  is  a  little  more  tban  enough 
to  pay  half  of  America's  defense  budget  to- 
day, which  is  growing  beyond  $44  billion. 
So.  even  If  business  earnings  were  taxed  100 
percent,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  from  this 
category  alone  to  balance  the  $84  billion 
budget  now  being  proposed  by  the  President. 

Obviously,  even  if  the  deficit  is  to  be  held 
at  the  expected  $3  billion  in  the  new  budget 
and  corporation  taxes  run  to  around  $20  bil- 
lion, about  $61  billion  has  to  come  from  tax 
payments  by  Individuals  employed  In  busi- 
ness, in  the  professions.  In  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  In  other  activities,  and  from  sales 
and  excise  taxes.  But  unless  the  business 
structure  is  healthy,  these  sources  of  revenue 
drop  off,  too. 

It  is  sxui)rlsing,  therefore,  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  neglected  to  do 
anj-thlng  about  stimulating  the  flow  of 
profits  in  business.  Vague  intimations  have 
been  given  that  tax-depredation  allowances 
are  to  be  revised,  but  this  topic  doesn't 
appear  to  have  any  of  the  spectaciilar  urge 
that  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  has  behind  it. 
though  tax-depreciation  laws  can  mean  far 
more  for  America  and  for  the  foreign-aid 
program  than  any  other  single  factcx'  that 
could  be  cited. 

Uncle  Sam.  as  a  more  than  50-50  partner 
in  American  business,  would  appiear  to  be 
rightfully  ctMicerned  about  how  to  Increase 
profits,  but  so  powerful  are  the  demagogic 
Influences  against  doing  anything  to  help 
business  that  the  subject  is  not  getting  the 
attention  it  deserves. 

Even  the  new  Secretary  of  Commerce — 
who  Is  supposed  to  be  as  vigorous  an  advo- 
cate of  bvisiness  legislation  as  his  colleague, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Is  In  pressing  for 
measures  wanted  by  the  ATL-CIO — Isnt 
making  a  fight  for  the  tax-depreclatJon  pro- 
gram. Nobody  in  the  White  House  or  in  Con- 
gress seems  to  be  &  champion  of  larger  and 
larger  tax  receipts  that  can  and  should  be 
derived  from  business  profits,  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tJ.S.  Treasxiry  but  for  the 
imemployed  who  would  get  Jobs  if  business 
could  achieve  a  healthy  recovery. 


A  Lomg-Range  Business   Woaar — Amunis- 

TKATIOH  Is   ACCXTSSS   OW   HOSTn.ITT   AND   NOT 

Attacking  Eboiroicic  Pbobuois 

(By  Devld  Lawrence)  m 

Businessmen  are  beginning  to  worry  about 
another  recesstoo — tbe  one  expected  after 
the  current  recorery  has  run  Its  course. 
The  real  iporry  about  the  long-range  out- 
look arises  from  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  come  to  grips  with  ttoe 
things  that  are  hurting  tbe  national  econ- 
omy. Instead,  there  are  signs  of  a  deep- 
seated  hostility  to  business  on  the  p>art  of 
the  administration  which  could  retard  recov- 
ery and   make  another  recession  Inerltable. 

Many  tmsound  pKHicles  are  being  advo- 
cated. Thus,  the  drastic  changes  proposed 
In  the  whole  system  of  taxing  American 
companies  abroad  could  bring  on  a  disrup- 
tion of  foreign  trade  and  add  to  the  dUfl- 
cultles  of  many  of  our  allies. 

Likewise,  tbe  stimulus  that  had  been  ex- 
pected throtJgh  a  sensible  program  of  tax 
incentives  on  depreciation  allowances  in 
connection  with  new  plant  and  equipoaent 
has  not  m&teriaiized.  Businessmen  don't 
really  know  what  to  expect,  and  many  of 
the  plans  that  should  long  ago  have  been 
underway  to  constr\»ct  new  plants  haven  t 
been  launched  as  yet.  AH  tJ>e  benefits  to 
employment  that  would  have  been  derived 
from  the  heavy -goods  industries  if  a  broader 
poUcy  on  depreciation  had  been  formulated 
have,  ttxerefure.  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  inclination  in  the  adi&inistratlon  and 
In  Congress  to  spend  money  and  time  on. 
projects  that  do  not  assist  the  normal  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country,  but 
merely  add  to  its  deficits,  has  become  pro- 
nounced. Administration  officials  talk  about 
spending  $40  biUion  to  develop  American 
exploration  of  the  moon  and  outer  space, 
but  the  down-to-earth  requirements  of  a 
business  recovery  in  America  are  being  ig- 
nored. 

More  than  $6  billion  Is  to  be  spent  by  the 
Government  for  housing,  but  critics  point 
out  that  In  most  areas  Goremment  money 
on  40- year  mortgages  Is  not  so  much  needed, 
siiice  the  rental  space  available  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  recent  years. 

Another  measure  causing  concern  is  the 
prop>o6al  to  bvirden  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  biisinesses  generally  with 
the  expensive  task  of  deducting  taxes  on 
dividends  at  the  source.  This  not  onTy 
means  hardship  for  small  stockholders — es- 
pecially retired  persons — who  may  not  get 
their  normal  income  prc«nptly  hereafter,  but 
it  involves  a  tremendous  amount  of  paper- 
work for  the  companies  themselves.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  costly  things  In  the  way  of 
tax  collection  ever  suggested.  Oddly  enough, 
it  Is  being  estimated  by  experts  that,  If  the 
Government  did  a  better  checking  Job  on 
corporation  stockholder  lists  and  on  pay- 
ments made  in  dividends  each  year,  it  could 
readily  collect  from  delinquent  taxpayers. 

Basically,  business  Is  worried  about  infla- 
tionary trends  and  the  upward  rise  of  prices 
brought  on  by  higher  wage  levels.  When 
an  administration  scorns  a  balanced  budget 
and  even  suggests  that  to  balance  it  Is  harm- 
ful, then  businessmen  begin  to  be  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  future. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  is  that, 
while  the  Kennedy  administration  started 
off  with  a  friendly  Interest  In  the  fate  of 
business — and  some  benevolent  phrases  were 
used  for  a  time — the  indifference  now  to  the 
problems  faced  by  American  business  has 
become  more  and  more  noticeable  In  Wash- 
ington. 

There  was  a  time  when  businessmen  felt 
that  the  coalition  of  "conservative"  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  Congress  would  pre- 
vent any  serious  disturbance  of  the  business 
equilibrium  by  hostile  legislation.  But  the 
coalition  seems  to  have  been  weakened  by  de- 
fections in  both  parties.    The  tendency  to  get 
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something  while  the  getting  Is  good  seems 
to  have  been  noted  with  respect  to  Individ- 
ual members  of  Congress,  The  administra- 
tion has  been  dispensing  its  favors  to  South- 
ern E>emocrats  here  and  there  and  has  been 
picking  up  votes  for  unsound  programs. 
These  Southerners  have  gone  along  with 
some  inflationary  measures,  too.  The  net 
effect  has  been  to  notify  American  bvisiness- 
men  that.  Instead  of  friendliness  to  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise system,  the  direction  in  Con- 
gress is  toward  socialization  and  Inflation. 

Back  home  the  citizenry  has  not  yet  been 
awakened  to  what  the  damage  can  be  to  the 
economic  system  if  the  coalition  of  "con- 
servatives" loses  strength  in  Washington.  It 
has  been  the  single  bulwark  of  the  economy 
for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half,  since  the 
ending  of  World  War  II.  If  now  a  series  of 
recessions  ensues,  it  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore the  country  will  make  the  progress  that 
it  could  well  have  made  if  the  economic  sys- 
tem had  been  encouraged  along  sound  lines. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
connection  with  the  economic  philosophy 
to  which  I  referred  as  being  alien  to  our 
country,  the  lead  editorial  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Flunking 
an  Economic  Test"  points  out,  first  of 
all.  the  type  of  economic  philosophy  that 
is  being  sounded — talk  of  tax  cuts  with- 
out a  corresponding  cutback  of  expen- 
ditures to  make  room  for  them,  and,  even 
worse,  talk  of  tax  cuts  and  Increased 
Federal  Government  si)ending.  Follow- 
ing the  presentation  of  that  philosophy 
the  editorial  proceeds  to  take  it  apart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flttnking  ks  Economic  Tbst 

Some  of  the  economic  talk  in  Washington 
would  be  funny  if  it  were  not  rather  sad. 
Thus  the  administration  is  said  to  be  seri- 
ously mulling  an  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing along  with,  or  as  an  alternative  to,  a  tax 
cut. 

Right  at  the  mcnnent.  however,  such 
thinking  is  necessarily  academic;  the  Can- 
non-Hayden  feud  in  Congress  has  stalled 
action  on  appropriations.  So  we  have  the 
richly  ironic  spectacle  of  irresponsibility  on 
Capitol  Hill  interfering  with  plans  lor  more 
fiscal  irre8ix}nsibillty  elsewhere  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  appropriations  tangle  will  of  course 
get  straightened  out  in  due  time,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  look  at 
this  theory  of  increasing  spending  as  a  means 
of  buoying  up  a  not  too  buoyant  economy. 
The  theory  is  that  a  tax  cut  would  tend  to 
stimulate  investment,  whereas  higher  Fed- 
eral expenditures  would  immediately  affect 
the  lag  in  private  spending. 

The  key  word  is  theory;  that's  all  there 
is  to  It.  Even  as  economic  theory.  It  is 
highly  dubious.  Neither  a  tax  cut  nor  big- 
ger spending  is  guaranteed  to  put  a  lot  of 
new  zip  into  the  economy.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why. 

As  Prof.  Paul  Samuelson  observes,  there 
Just  isn't  much  steam  in  the  economy;  it  is. 
for  some  years  now  has  been,  in  a  sort  of 
intermediate  state.  Mr.  Samuelson,  who  be- 
lieves a  downturn  has  already  begun,  rightly 
rejects  the  notion  that  this  economic  idling 
is  somehow  the  fault  of  businessmen. 

It  is  simply  that  people  have  satisfied 
much  of  the  Intense  demand  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  earlier  postwar  years.  To 
greatly  increase  demand  would  require  new 
incentives  to  make  all  kinds  of  new  or  im- 
proved products.  A  really  significant  tax 
cut  for  both  individuals  and  companies,  al- 
though  not   guaranteed   to  have   any  auto- 


matic results,  might  well  provide  the  climate 
in  which  such  fresh  incentives  could  eventu- 
ally flourish. 

The  crucial  question  is  the  way  in  which 
taxes  are  cut.  Reducing  taxes  without  re- 
ducing Government  spending — not  to  men- 
tion the  talk  of  Increasing  it — would  be  fool- 
.hardy.  It  could  buUd  up  a  deficit  of  truly 
dangerous  proportions,  further  threatening 
the  international  standing  of  the  dollar. 

Reducing  spending,  on  the  other  hand,  Ls 
Important  not  only  as  the  proper  way  to  cut 
taxes  without  Incurring  more  red  Ink;  it 
Is  also  necessary  as  a  means  of  providing 
those  new  incentives  on  which  rising  de- 
mand must  depend.  For  as  it  is,  Oovern- 
ment  spending,  accounting  for  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  gross  national  product,  presses 
heavily  on  the  private  economy  and  diverts 
to  nonproductive  or  wasteful  spending  money 
that  might  otherwise  go  Into  new  produc- 
tion. 

To  argue  otherwise,  that  the  fut\ire  de- 
mand stimulus  must  come  from  increased 
Federal  spending  plus  tax  cuts,  is  neither 
responsible  nor  reasonable.  It  is  economic 
nonsense.  And  those  who  think  to  make 
political  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  economy 
are  falling  one  of  the  most  basic  tests  of 
ofHce. 


CENTRALIZED    GOVERNMENT    AND 
CONTROLS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  February  24  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  lead  editorial,  en- 
tiUed  "Gifts  from  the  Maharajah,"  dis- 
closes the  type  of  thinking  which  brings 
about  centralized  Federal  Government 
and  the  controls  that  go  along  with  it.  I 
might  add  that  anyone  who  reads  this 
will  understand  what  I  meant  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  I  referred  to  the  "fatal- 
istic" attitude  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  over  the  impossibility  of  re- 
ducing expenditures  to  match  our  rev- 
enue. I.  of  course,  do  not  condone  such 
an  attitude,  much  less  the  philosophy  of 
centralizing  power  in  Washington,  but 
the  explanation  for  such  thinking  is  of 
interest  and.  I  hope,  may  stimulate  the 
voters  to  rebel  against  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Girrs  From  the  Maharajah 

In  ancient  times,  so  we  are  told,  shrewd 
potentates  had  a  clever  way  of  bringing 
local  governors  to  heel.  They  smothered 
them  with  solicitous  kindness. 

Let  a  distant  principality  show  too  much 
Independence  and  the  gracious  Maharajah 
might  pay  it  a  visit,  banlu-upting  the  coun- 
tryside which  had  to  play  host  to  his  grand 
entourage.  Or  mayhaps  the  local  ruler 
would  receive  the  generous  gift  of  a  royal 
elephant  which  would  eat  him  into  ruin. 
Thus  reduced  to  need,  the  local  people 
would  receive  gratefully  any  largess  from  the 
Maharajah.  And  of  course  receive  resigned- 
ly the  Instructions  that  came  with  the  re- 
lief. 

This  interesting  gambit  is  still  being 
played,  as  anyone  might  notice  who  listens 
to  one  of  the  current  arguments  as  to  why 
the  Federal  Government  must  give  aid  to 
the  States  for  this  or  that  costly  program. 

The  argument  runs  like  this:  Education 
(or  care  of  the  indigent,  or  whatever)  is 
one  of  the  essential  tasks  of  a  community. 
The  blueprint  of  the  program  needed,  drawn 
up  in  Washington,  runs  into  uncounted  bU- 
lions.  These  projected  bilHons  are  obvious- 
ly too  much  for  the  local  communities  whose 


tax  resources  are  already  exhausted.  Hence 
there  is  no  alternative  but  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  relieve  the  States  of  this 
bvirden. 

To  this  argxunent  It  is  not  easy  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear;  Indeed,  It  seems  a  blessed  relief 
to  many  a  poor  taxpayer  already  burled  In 
local  taxes  to  pay  for  the  State's  present  pro- 
gram for  schools,  or  hospital  or  roads  or 
any  other  community  service. 

And  In  his  harassed  condition,  the  poor 
taxpayer  Is  hardly  able  to  refiect  how  this 
state  of  affairs  came  about,  or  to  think  too 
much  upon  what  else  wUl  come  with  this 
generosity  from  Washington. 

Tet  the  process  is,  really,  quite  simple. 
Take  that  urban  development  project  down 
the  street.  It  came  as  a  "gift"  from  the 
Federal  Government;  but  to  get  the  gift  the 
local  community  had  to  raise  its  own  taxes 
a  bit  to  pay  incidental  parts  of  the  cost 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  new  hospital  or 
the  new  library.  And  of  course  the  gift 
from  Washington  brought  other  hidden  bur- 
dens; sometimes  a  drop  in  taxable  property, 
sometimes  the  need  for  more  roads,  more 
police  protection,  more  fire  equipment.  But 
all  adding  to  the  local  bxirden.  Enough 
such  gifts  from  Washington  and  the  town 
treasury  Is  In  dire  straits. 

MeanwhUe.  the  Federal  Government  is  do- 
ing other  nice  things  for  the  people.  The 
local  veterans  have  been  sent  to  school  and 
the  neighboring  farmers  have  been  paid  for 
not  growing  things.  Some  of  the  commu- 
nity's money  has  been  siphoned  off  and  sent 
to  Laos;  there's  that  much  less  for  the  new 
school.  And  for  more  than  a  generation 
the  Government  has  been  quietly  clipping 
the  coins,  so  that  the  dollars  which  only 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  bought  the  school 
wUl  not  do  so  today.  All  calculated  to  shrink 
the  local  resources. 

And  consider  those  blueprints  drawn  in 
Washington.  Citizens  knowing  their  own 
community  can  Judge  whether  the  new 
school  is  needed  and  If  so  how  big.  But 
when  Washington  says  the  Nation  needs  to 
spend  BO  many  billions,  what  doctor  in 
Duluth  or  plumber  Ln  Poughkeepsle  can 
measure  the  sense  of  It  all. 

All  he  can  know  Is  that,  run  enough,  the 
taxpayers  of  Duluth  and  Poughkeepsle  have 
already  got  enough  trouble.  Isn't  It  nice 
that  the  Maharajah  on  the  Potomac  Is  going 
to  help  out. 

It  Is,  when  you  think  of  It,  a  beautiful 
gambit.  First  of  all  the  Federal  tax  gatherer 
milks  the  poor  taxpayer  as  dry  as  possible 
Next  the  Federal  Government  "gives"  the 
people  some  nice  things,  being  careful  to  see 
that  the  communities  not  only  pay  Wash- 
ington for  Washington's  share  but  also  have 
to  dig  up  some  more  money  to  pay  the  local 
costs. 

Then  when  the  gifts  from  Washington 
have  Just  about  exhausted  both  the  local 
treasuries  and  the  local  taxpayer.  Washing- 
ton discovers  a  new  unmet  need,  the  size  of 
which,  true  enough,  is  bigger  than  the  poor 
local  communities  can  handle  since  the 
size  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of 
Washington  in  drawing  the  blueprints. 

At  that  point  In  the  argument  comes  that 
clincher.  Nobody  can  argue  against  the  de- 
sirability of  schools.  Nobody  can  argue  that 
the  blueprints  as  drawn  can  be  met  by  "local 
action  "  So  there's  nothing  left  to  do  but 
run  once  more  up  Capitol  HIII.  hat  in  hand. 

For  of  course  hardly  anybody  ever  suggests 
that  this  vicious  circle  could  be  readily 
broken  by  spending  and  taxing  less  in  Wash- 
ington, thus  leaving  more  for  the  folks  back 
home.  Hardly  anyone.  Indeed,  stops  to  think 
that  anyway  there's  only  one  hide  for  all 
this  to  come  out  of,  that  same  poor  tax- 
payer's. 

And  by  this  time  almost  everylxxly  seems 
beyond  caring  that  with  each  gift  come  more 
and  more  controls  from  the  faraway  poten- 
tates.   Or  cares  to  notice  that  each  new  and 
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gracious  gift,  for  which  relief  we  give  such 
thanks.  Just  makes  the  circle  more  vicious. 
Clever  fellows,  those  Maharajahs. 


THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  in 
the  July  16  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  the  distinguished  columnist, 
David  Lawrence,  touches  upon  one  of  the 
key  problems  of  our  economic  growth  in 
an  article  entitled  "U.S.  Economy  Not 
Natural."  Mr.  Lawrence  calls  attention 
to  the  burden  of  nearly  (50  billion  of 
unproductive  national  defense  expendi- 
tures a  year  which  constitutes  the  basis 
for  an  unnatural  economy,  to  the  gap 
between  the  outgoing  payments  of  gold 
and  the  incoming  flow  of  gold,  to  the 
deficit  budget  which  has  weakened  the 
confidence  of  world  bankers  In  the 
American  dollar,  and  to  the  policy  of  this 
administration  to  look  upon  deficit 
spending  as  good  economics — all  of  which 
promotes  the  fear  that  we  may  eventu- 
ally devalue  the  dollar.  Mr.  Lawrence 
warns  that  unless  tax  receipts  balance 
the  budget,  unless  business  expansion 
and  modernization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment can  be  encouraged  by  a  return  to 
productive  expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ment, this  Nation  is  going  to  be  in  for 
a  series  of  recessions,  if  not  depressions, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1960's.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence's article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Economy    Not    Natural — Growth    of 
Detensx  SprndiNc  Saodlxs   Nation    Wfth 

BUROKN 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  favorite  topic  of  conversation  nowadays 
among  businessmen  In  Europe  concerns  the 
American  economy.  There  are  many  ver- 
sions of  what  is  wrong  with  the  business 
trend  in  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the 
analysts  fail  to  take  into  account  that  com- 
paring America  and  Europe  is  somewhat  like 
comparing  apples  and  onions.  The  two  econ- 
omies have  different  problems  and  different 
requirements. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  obvious  becomes  news. 
The  obvious  in  America  today  Is  that  the 
national  economy  Is  not  a  natural  economy, 
and  that  It  Is  burdened  and  frustrated  by 
nearly  %bO  billion  of  unproductive  expen- 
diture out  of  a  Federal  budget  of  around 
990  billion. 

This  unproductive  expenditure  has  l>een 
deemed  necessary  for  national  defense — for 
America's  survival.  But  the  armament  ex- 
pense now  has  reached  a  point  where  it  has 
slowed  down  the  growth  of  business  and 
saddled  the  Nation  with  a  biirden  of  colos- 
sal proportions. 

Everybody  readily  concedes  that  a  world 
war  distorts  and  disrupts  a  national  econ- 
omy. America  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  economic  Impact  of  World  War  I 
as  it  experienced  a  series  of  recessions  and 
eventually  a  deep  depression  which  was 
"cured" — or  rather  suspended — only  by  the 
outbreak  of   World   War   II. 

It  now  has  been  17  years  since  the  end  of 
the  last  big  war.  But  in  the  middle  of  that 
period,  from  1950  to  1953,  the  Korean  con- 
flict— which  was  Itself  a  war  of  no  smaU 
proportions — brought  to  the  American  econ- 
omy another  era  of  unnatural  operation. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  debt  in  the  United 
States  has  been  increased  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  now  pay  out  $9  billion  a  year  in 
interest  alone.  No  European  nation  has  a 
comparable   obligation.     It   is   easy    enough 


to  talk  about  how  Europe  is  "prospering," 
but  the  European  people  are  not  being  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  to  cover  any  such  inter- 
est cost. 

But  most  important  in  its  relationship  to 
sound  business  growth  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  money  for 
armament  during  the  cold  war  at  a  rate  that 
Is  close  to  what  was  spent  on  a  "hot  war"  In 
the  past.  The  expenditures  for  defense  dur- 
ing the  past  9  years  of  the  cold  war  total 
•361.6  billion — or  $75  billion  more  than  was 
spent  by  the  military  services  for  World  War 
II  from  July  1941  to  July  1946.  Similarly, 
it  is  more  than  13  times  what  the  United 
States  si>ent  for  World  War  I  and  nearly 
3Vj  times  the  military  expenditures  in  the  3 
years  of  the  Korean  war. 

But  while  a  huge  expenditure  for  4  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  World  War  II,  might  be  di- 
gested— though  with  real  dif&culty — in  the 
postwar  period,  how  can  the  national  econ- 
omy accomplish  this  now  and  keep  on  spend- 
ing at  an  average  of  between  $40  and  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  In  a  "cold  war"? 

This  Is  the  question  that  America  will  have 
to  face  up  to  If  it  expects  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  "growth"  of  the  economy.  How 
long  can  expenditures  for  unproductive  pur- 
poses be  continued  without  forcing  a  bigger 
and  bigger  gap  between  the  outgoing  pay- 
ments of  gold  and  the  Incoming  flow  of  gold? 
How  long  can  wage  costs  continue  to  be  in- 
flated while  prices  stand  still  and  consimier 
demand  drops  off  because  of  fears  of  a  deep 
depression? 

The  proposals  in  Washington  that  a  tax 
cut  be  given  or  that  tax-depreciation  rules 
be  revised  by  new  laws  don't  by  themselves 
solve  the  problem  arising  out  of  a  stagnating 
economy.  For  America  faces  a  i>eriod  of  re- 
adjustment of  a  fundamental  character. 

Unless  the  outflow  of  American  money  is 
equaled  by  the  inflow  and  unless  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  receipts  are  enough  to  balance 
the  budget,  the  confidence  of  world  bankers 
In  the  American  dollar  will  weaken.  Many 
bankers  In  Europe  already  are  convinced  that 
a  revaluation  of  the  gold  content  of  the  dol- 
lar is  inevitable.  They  read  in  the  press  that 
"deflclt  spending"  in  America  has  suddenly 
been  accepted  as  good  economics  among  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  advisers.  This  revives  the 
age-old  comment  of  economists — that  gov- 
ernments, when  burdened  by  excessive  debt, 
deliberately  revalue  their  monetary  unit  and 
cheat  the  people  again  and  again. 

The  central  Issue  today  Is  armament  ex- 
pense. Unless  It  Is  gradually  reduced,  there 
will  be  little  chance  for  a  natural  economy 
to  operate  in  the  1960's.  And  \inless  business 
expansion  and  modernization  of  plant  and 
equipment,  for  example,  can  be  encoxiraged 
by  a  return  to  productive  expenditures  by 
Government  so  that  tax  receipts  will  balance 
the  budget,  the  Nation  will  experience  a 
series  of  recessions,  if  not  depressions,  in  the 
rest  of  this  decade. 


TAX  CUT  GOOD  POLITICS 
BAD   ECONOMICS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  arguments  for  a  tax  cut  to  expand 
the  economy  continue  to  grow  in  vol- 
ume and  support  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  made  my  position  clear  re- 
peatedly on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to 
why  I  believe  a  tax  cut  now  would  be  un- 
wise and  uimecessary.  I  emphasize  that 
not  only  has  the  general  support  for  a 
tax  cut  grown  in  volume,  but  in  remark- 
able contradiction.  Powerful  support 
for  a  tight  money  policy  that  would 
contract  the  economy  has  grown  at  the 
same  time. 

Only  yesterday  Mr.  David  Rockefeller, 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 


the  country,  and  a  very  distinguished 
and  able  financier,  pleaded  for  higher 
interest  rates,  and  stated  that  he  thought 
this  was  a  wise  ix>licy  for  our  country  to 
follow.  On  Friday,  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  defended  his 
Board's  present  higher  interest  rate 
policy.  He  refused  to  say  he  was  advo- 
cating a  tight  money  policy,  but  con- 
ceded that  interest  rates  are  rising,  y 

CONTRADICTION    SENBELES8       y/ 

For  some  time  I  have  argued  X^bX  this 
does  not  make  any  economic  sefnse,  be- 
cause high  interest  rates,  rationed  credit 
and  tight  money  obviously  restrain  the 
economy.  They  prevent  the  expansion 
of  business.  They  prevent  the  people 
from  bu3ang  and  building  homes.  They 
discourage  employment.  They  keep  em- 
ployment down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  a  tax  cut  would  be  to  move  the 
economy  l^he  opixjsite  direction. 

The  whole  purpose  of  that,  kind  of 
easy  fiscal  policy  Is  the  opposite  of  a  tight 
money  policy.  I  have  argued  against 
this  contradictoiy  policy  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  Its  economic  effect  on  the  coun- 
try, but  I  have  been  unsuccessful  In  pro- 
voking anyone  to  contradict  my  position, 
even  though  It  seems  to  be  contradicted 
by  public  statements  with  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  a  tax  cut  and  the  wisdom 
of  higher  interest  rates. 

The  reason  I  rise  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject at  this  time  is  that  a  very  excellent 
article  has  been  published  in  Lloyd's 
Bank  Review,  of  England.  It  was 
written  by  Jaines  M.  Buchanan,  at  pres- 
ent a  Fulbright  visiting  professor  at 
Cambridge  University,  who  holds  the 
chair  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

WEAKNESS     or     EAST     BUDGETS,     TIGHT     MONET 

Professor  Buchanan  explains,  very  ap- 
propriately, that  easy  budgets  and  tight 
money  are  likely  to  become  an  inevitable 
weakness  of  a  democratic  system.  He 
argues  that  what  is  likely  to  happen  is 
that  the  policy  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates,  is  relied  on  to  stem  infla- 
tion in  times  of  the  expansion  of  the 
economy.  Under  those  circumstances, 
when  the  economy  is  moving  ahead  too 
rapidly,  there  is  pressure  on  resources 
and  little  unemployment,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  central  bank 
to  increase  interest  rates  in  order  to  pre- 
vent inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  when  the 
opposite  situation  exists,  of  a  recession 
or  threatened  recession  and  heavy  un- 
employment, instead  of  curing  the  situa- 
tion by  reducing  interest  rates.  It  Is  far 
more  attractive  to  politicians  to  cure  It 
by  reducing  taxes,  because  everyone 
wants  a  tax  cut.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
for  p>eople  to  want  their  taxes  reduced. 
Last  Saturday  night,  when  I  was  visiting 
in  Milwaukee,  I  encountered  a  man  who 
said  to  me.  "Proxmire,  all  you  politicians 
talk  about  when  you  are  running  for 
office  is  cutting  taxes.  What  have  you 
done  about  It?" 

I  happen  to  feel  that  this  is  a  vers' 
shortsighted  attitude,  but  it  is  a  humaii 
and  understandable  one.  Everyone 
wants  the  burden  he  must  bear  for  the 
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coct  ot  Goverunent  reduced  as  much  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  It  i£  quite 
obvious  that  everyone  also  prefers  to 
have  Oovemcveat  services  increased,  at 
least  most  of  us  do.  We  prefer  to  have 
the  stroogast  kind  of  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  that  it  Is  possible  to  have.  The 
people  prefer  all  kinds  of  domestic  sei'v- 
ices  which  are  beaefldal  from  their 
standpoint. 


roLincAL  hkavsn:  u>wn  tuaa,  highxb 

■FKaiOIMO— CAtX  IT  BCBPOMSIBIA 

Therefore,  the  ideal  position  for  a  pol- 
itician to  talLe  is  that  of  wanting  to  re- 
duce taxes  and  increase  spending,  and  to 
Justify  it  all  as  a  responsible  position  by 
saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  in 
order  to  get  the  economy  moving;  and, 
when  it  gets  out  of  line,  to  increase  in- 
terest rates,  because  the  increase  will 
presumably  stop  prices  from  rising  too 
much  and  prevent  inflation. 

OBCD  CAU.  FOB  lUBH  LOMC-TXaM  IKTEUST  KATES 

Before  I  comment  on  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  today.  Onoe 
again,  this  article  depicts  the  kind  of 
pressure  that  is  betog  brought  to  bear 
on  the  top  eoozK>mic  policymakers  in 
our  Govemment  to  increase  interest 
rates.  The  article  originated  in  Paris. 
The  opening  paragraph  reads: 

America  eouM  take  a  long  step  toward 
OTercomlng  Ita  hal  ano»-of -  paymanta  prob- 
lem by  raising  latcreat  rates  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  advice  U.S.  officials  are 
receiving  Irom  Xellow  mexnbers  ot  working 
part;  No.  3  of  the  Organization  Tor  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

WofWng  party  No.  3  I3  a  key  financial 
committee  cumpoaed  of  representatlTea  of 
major  eountrles  In  the  Western  World. 

The  article  also  states: 

Members  of  the  working  party,  led  by 
representatives  from  France.  West  Germany, 
and  Italy,  are  urging  the  United  States  to 
boost  long-term  Interest  rates  tn  order  to 
stem  tbe  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States. 

They  emptiactze  that  long-term  rates  In 
much  of  Europe  liave  been  around  6  per- 
cent, while  U.S.  rates  have  been  no  higher 
than  4.5  percent. 

To  my  Icnowledge.  this  is  the  first  time 
that  any  distinguished  flnancies-s  have 
said  that  not  cnly  should  the  short- 
term  rates  be  increased,  but  that  long- 
term  rates  should  be  increased,  as  well. 

While  It  can  be  argued  that  short- 
term  rates  may  have  a  minimal  effect 
on  the  economy,  I  think  tt  is  obvious 
that  if  long-term  rates  are  increased, 
it  win  mean  that  rates  on  home  mort- 
gages will  be  increased;  it  wlH  mean 
that  the  interest  rate  on  money  that  is 
borrowed  will  be  increased. 

pazscupxiON  roR  vttXMPioruxatT 

U  the  recommeindatians  r^;>orted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  were  followed 
and  there  were  a  l'2-perceait  increase  in 
the  interest  rate  on  mortgages  In  this 
country,  that  would  mean  that  rather 
than  having  almost  1.5  million  housing 
starts,  we  would  be  lucky  to  have  800,- 
000  housing  starts.  That  would  have  a 
far  more  constricting  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy than  would  even  a  huge  Increase 
in  taxes.    It  would  certainly  cancel  out 


any  reasonably  sized  tax  cut.  A  1  V^-per- 
cent  increase  in  long-term  interest  rates, 
of  the  kind  suggested  by  the  so-called 
working  party  No.  3  of  the  OECD.  would 
mean,  for  example,  that  a  man  who 
bought  a  $20,000  home  would  have  an 
increased  payment  of  about  $12  a  month. 
In  othei'  words,  instead  of  paying  $100  a 
month,  he  would  pay  $112  a  month.  In 
order  to  get  an  equivalent  tax  cut.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  cut  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $14  or  $15  billion 
to  compensate  for  the  loss.  Such  an  in- 
terest rate  hike  is  a  sure  prescription  for 
unemployment. 

The  reason  why  I  am  emphasizing 
this  subject  is  that  it  is  not  something 
which  some  theorist  Is  writing  about  in 
some  publication.  It  is  a  sober  proposal 
by  a  distinguished  flnancial  group  which 
has  the  ear  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  This  group  Is  listened  to  care- 
fully by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  by  other  persons  who  make 
economic  poilicy  in  this  country. 


HlQH 
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I  ;^iall  make  another  reference  to  the 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

One  high  OSCD  oOcial  said:  *^  the 
United  States  raised  Its  Interest  rates,  the 
favorable  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments 
could  be  such  as  to  offset  any  trend  toward 
deflation  within  tbe  coantry."  He  main- 
tained tixat  this  mors,  U^gether  with  others 
aimed  at  protecting  the  dollar  and  stimulat- 
ing the  American  d^^mestlc  economy,  could 
reverse  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States.  The  resulting  upstirge  of  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  he  continued,  could  encourage 
business  everywhere,  producing  a  rise  in  eoo- 
nomic  aetlFlty  and  in  VA.  experts  that  would 
more  than  cancel  out  any  domeetk;  effects  of 
the  higher  rates. 

Madam  President,  if  this  Is  not  plain 
nonsense  and  gobbledygook,  I  do  not 
know  wiiat  it  is.  Iliis  high  OECD  of- 
ficer is  saying  that  if  interest  rates  are 
raised  high  enough,  there  will  be  enough 
eonfidenoe  to  nxnre  the  economy  for- 
ward. Prom  whom?  Apparently  from 
world  bankers,  even  thougii  It  would  cost 
much  more  to  buy  a  home,  an  automo- 
bile, or  a  refrigerator,  or  any  other  kind 
of  durable  goods,  because  virtually  all  o£ 
them  are  bought  on  time,  and  in  all 
Uieae  cases  interest  cost  is  a  vitally 
important  elesxeat  in  cost. 

Since  when  did  we  repeal  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  so  that  the  higher 
the  price  the  more  is  bought?  Of  course 
this  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  has 
referred  to  a  committee.  I  take  it  that 
the  committee  has  no  Government 
standing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  so-called  work- 
ing party  No.  3.  It  is  described  as  "a  key 
financial  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  major  countries  in  the 
Western  World."  Their  status  is  with 
regard  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  Appar- 
ently they  have  considerable  standing 
in  their  own  countries.  This  group  rep- 
resents France.  West  Germany,  and 
Italy. 


The  UjB.  representative  in  the  OBCD 
is  Dr.  Heller.  Chairman  of  the  Ooundl  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Did  this  committee 
come  into  being  of  itself  or  by  the  act  of 
others? 

Mr  PROXMIRB.  I  think  this  com- 
mittee must  have  come  Into  being  on 
the  basis  of  action  taken  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  and  presumably  with 
the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
United  States,  because  the  United  States 
Is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  that 

fTOOp. 

The  Wan  Street  Journal  article 
states: 

The  OECD  and  particularly  working  party 
Tfo.  8  have  become  incrrastngty  Influential 
since  their  fomiatton,  and  they  are  regarded 
today  as  a  major  forum  for  Western  economic 
and  Wnsncial  oooperatka. 

TAX   CCT    WOT7I.D    OICLT    K^AIM    FAIT  OT   »AICAOC 

or  HUH  iHiaaBBT 

This  is  why  I  am  deeply  concerned. 
This  group  has  real  status  and  Is  likely 
to  be  listened  to.  although  what  they  say 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  "add  up"  at  all. 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  one  other  point 
in  the  article: 

Xuropean  monetary  authorities  argue  also 
that  a  US.  tax  cut  would  be  In  order  along 
with  the  higher  Interest  rates,  even  though 
tt  might  lead  to  a  budget  defk;lt.  They  wy 
the  tax  out  would  tend  to  offeet  tbe  dosMeUe 
effects  of  higher  tntereat  rates  on  buctnees. 

In  other  words,  they  concede  that  the 
effect  of  higher  Interest  rates  on  busi- 
ness would  be  to  contract  business;  to 
make  the  Nation  stand  stin  economi- 
cally, and  not  Increase  employment,  but 
diminish  employment.  They  say  that  to 
counteract  that  trend  In  part,  or  to  tend 
to  counteract  It,  we  should  Incur  a  bigger 
deficit  and  reduce  taxes.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  go  in  exactly  the  opposite 
directioa. 

Madam  President.  I  think  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  a  tax  cut.  but  I 
think  this  Is  not  the  time  for  one.  But 
certainly  I  feel  that  in  terms  of  the 
overwhelming  interests  of  this  country, 
which  are  economic  growth  and  full 
empk)yment.  pcu-tk;ularly  tbe  reduction 
of  unemployment,  no  case  at  all  can  be 
made  for  higher  Interest  rates  or  for  a 
policy  of  contraction  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

Having  stated  that  the  argument  for 
high  interest  rates  and  an  easy  fiscal 
policy  or  easy  biidgets  and  tax  cuts  Is 
supported  by  distinguished  economists, 
I  riiould  now  like  to  read  from  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  James  M.  Buchan- 
an and  publi^ed  In  Lloyd's  Bank  Re- 
view. Mr.  Buchanan  points  out  that  this 
can  be  a  real  weakness  of  our  economic 
system.  Even  Buchanan,  when  he  wrote 
the  article,  did  not  conceive  that  a  policy 
of  high  interest  rates  and  tax  cuts  would 
be  seriously  proposed  at  the  same  time. 
In  times  of  recession,  taxes  might  be  re- 
duced sharply.  In  times  of  pressure  on 
scarce  resources  or  In  times  of  inflation. 
Interest  rates  might  be  hiked.  But  to 
do  so  simultaneously  is  to  run  on  a  tread- 
mill and  go  nowhere. 


POLITICAL 


ATIOIf :     CtJT 


This  Is  what  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote.    I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
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because  I  think  it  is  so  appropriate  and 
timely. 

If  political  reality  Is  recognlMd  at  all  (and 
It  seldom  Is  by  academic  scribblers ) .  surely 
It  suggests  the  strong  bias  of  fiscal  policy 
toward  the  creation  of  budget  deficits  rather 
than  budget  surpluses.  Governments,  that 
Is  to  say,  politicians,  faced  with  any  sort  of 
responsive  citizenry  or  electorate,  are  surely 
cognizant  of  two  powerful  and  ever-present 
forces.  Coiutant  pressure  Is  exerted  upon 
them  to  reduce  (not  to  Increase)  the  level 
of  taxes,  and,  at  ttM  same  time,  to  expand 
(not  to  reduce)  both  the  range  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  various  public  services.  As  the 
Plowden  committee  quite  properly  noted, 
the  third  pressure  for  budgetary  economy, 
so  strong  In  former  times,  no  longer  exists 
as  an  effective  counterforce  comparable  In 
strength  to  the  other  two. 

Both  of  the  dominant  pressure  groups,  the 
tax  reducers  and  tbe  expenditure  expanders, 
direct  their  fire  at  the  politicians,  who  must, 
other  things  equal,  respond  (otherwise,  they 
will  not  remain  politicians  for  long).  These 
pressures  assume  especial  Importance  in  an 
economy  where  tax  rates  are  already  prohibi- 
tively high  In  the  rlew  of  many  people,  and 
where  ever-expanding  public  spending  pro- 
grams have  been  Ormly  "built  in"  to  the 
structure  of  expectations.  Governments 
will,  quite  predictably,  seize  on  any  oppor- 
tunity or  excuse  for  deficit  creation  offered 
to  them  by  the  economists,  as  Is  the  case 
during  modern  recessions.  Deficit  financ- 
ing enables  both  of  these  groups  to  be  satis- 
fied simultaneously:  the  politicians'  dream- 
world come  true. 

And  the  politicians'  dreamworld  has 
really  come  true  when  one  can  argue  not 
only  for  a  tax  cut  which  benefits  every- 
one and  for  increased  spending  which 
will  benefit  most  people  in  the  society, 
but  can  do  it  on  a  responsible  basis,  and 
can  say,  "This  is  what  I  have  to  do  as  a 
responsible  statesman." 
Then  Professor  Buchanan  states: 
The  situation  during  booms  is  exactly  the 
reverse.  To  carry  out  effective  stabilization 
measures  through  the  budget  then  requires 
that  both  of  these  pressxxre  groups  be  coun- 
tered. Tax  rates  must  be  maintained  or  In- 
creased, and  public  spending  programs  c\ir- 
talled  or.  at  any  rate,  not  expanded.  The 
experience  In  Great  Britain  during  recent 
months  suggests  that  the  latter  Is  especially 
difficult,  even  when  an  explicit  curtaUment 
objective  Is  announced  In  advance.  And,  If 
the  Chancellor  presents  a  tounh  budget  In 
April,  this  will  be  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  Can  anyone  express  serious  sur- 
prise that  budget  surpluses  have  so  rarely 
occurred,  except  by  accident,  since  fiscal 
policy  has  matured,  so  to  speak,  while 
budget  deficits  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day? 


jfessor 


And  then  Professor  Buchanan  points 
out  that  there  is  this  other  way  to  stem 
inflation — not  in  the  tough  way  of  in- 
creasing taxes  or  reducing  spending,  but 
by  increasing  interest  rates  and  he 
states : 

I  assume  only  that  governments  will,  when 
faced  with  a  choice  between  these  two  pol- 
icy  instruments — 

That  is,  a  choice  between  fiscal  policy 
and  monetary  policy — 
tend  to  choose  the  one  that  creates  the 
lesser  disturbance  and  that  generates  the 
less  violent  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zenry. This  Is  all  that  is  required  to  show 
that  during  recessions  governments  will  im- 
plement stabilization  objectives  through  fis- 
cal policy  measures — 

In  Other  words,  a  tax  cut — 
instead  of  monetary  policy  measures — 


Or  high  interest  rates — 

and  that,  conversely,  during  periods  of 
threatened  or  actual  Inflation,  they  will  re- 
sort primarily  to  monetary  methods  of  con- 
trol. I  do  not.  of  course,  suggest  that  gov- 
ernments win  always  act  In  this  way. 

PRODUCTABLK    POLmCS :     CCT    TAXSS;     HOCK 
INTKXEST 

Madam  President,  I  now  skip  to  an- 
other section  of  this  very  timely  and  in- 
teresting analysis  by  Professor  Bu- 
chanan.   He  then  points  out: 

There  Is  less  intensive  public  reaction 
against  restrictive  monetary  policy  (i.e.  the 
issue  Of  public  debt)  than  there  Is  against 
restrlcUve  fiscal  policy  (tax  Increases).  And. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cycle,  that  there  Is 
more  intensive  relief  provided  through  tax 
reduction  (expansive  fiscal  policy)  than  there 
is  through  debt  retirement  (expansive  mone- 
tary policy). 

That  is,  lower  interest  rates. 

This  seems  certainly  to  be  true,  but  I 
want  to  ask  why.  Why  does  an  Increase  in 
interest-bearing  debt  arouse  less  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  a  tax  Increase 
designed  to  accomplish  roughly  the  same 
objectives? 

The  answer  Is,  I  submit,  a  veiy  old  and 
a  very  simple  one,  and  one  that  has  been 
understood  by  sensible  men  for  centiu-les. 
The  issue  of  national  debt  allows  the  real 
costs  of  the  restrictive  measures  to  be  post- 
poned in  time,  to  be  shifted  to  individual 
taxpayers  in  future  accounting  periods.  Ac- 
tually, there  should  be  little  point  In  dis- 
cussing this  elementary  principle  of  debt, 
public,  or  private,  were  It  not  that  the  great 
weight  of  modern  Intellectual  opinion  comes 
down  heavily  on  the  side  that  denies  Its 
validity. 

If  this  basic  classical  principle  of  public 
debt  Is  accepted,  the  explanation  we  seek 
has  been  located.  Those  who  must  pay  cur- 
rent taxes  are  members  of  the  electorate  at 
the  moment  when  the  policy  action  Is  taken. 
These  taxpayers  exist  In  the  here  and  now, 
and  their  opposition  to  Increases  In  tax  rates 
can  be  heard.  By  contrast,  who  can  arise 
to  oppose  an  Increase  in  tax  rates  in  future 
periods,  which  an  issue  of  public  debt  must 
embody?  Current  taxpayers  will,  of  coxirse, 
offer  some  reaction  in  anticipation  of  their 
expected  futxire  liabilities,  but,  when  con- 
fronted with  any  choice  between  these  and 
current  tax  Increases  their  preferences  are 
not  hard  to  predict.  By  ctnd  large,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  modern  governments  will 
find  debt  issue  less  unpopxilar  than  taxation. 

So,  Madam  President,  now  we  are  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  debt  issue  by  delib- 
erately unbalancing  the  budget,  by  de- 
liberately increasing  the  national  debt, 
by  reducing  taxes,  by  maintaining  high 
spending,  and  then  by  counteracting 
that  by  increasing  interest  rates.  So 
people  will  have  the  joy  of  having  a  tax 
cut  and  the  benefit  of  increased  and  per- 
haps expanded  services,  and  they  will 
not  have  to  pay  the  piper  until  later  on, 
maybe  even  a  generation  later. 

HISTORICALLY   WORST  BLOW   TO  rUTUBX 
TAXPAYERS 

Many  persons  have  warned  about  pub- 
lic debt  and  how  serious  it  can  be;  but 
I  think  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  our  country  that  we 
have  deliberately  planned  to  increase  the 
debt  and  increase  the  cost  of  servicing  it 
at  the  same  time.  As  Professor  Bu- 
chanan pointed  out,  in  doing  that  we  are 
hitting  the  future  taxpayers  really  hard. 

Professor  Buchanan  argues  that  the 
implications  of  this  sort  of  poUcy  can 


be    very    serious    in    the    future.      He 
states: 

Interest  rates  will  be  pushed  ever  upward, 
and  budget  deficits  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
matohed  by  budget  surpluses.  This  result 
should  be  condemned  on  ethical  grounds, 
since  It  tends  to  place  the  costs  of  stabiliza- 
tion policy  squsu^ly  on  the  shoulders  of  fu- 
ture taxpayers  while  concentrating  the  bene- 
fits in  the  here  and  now.  Apart  from  the 
ethics  of  the  matter,  this  pattern  of  policy 
runs  directly  counter  to  that  which  might 
be  suggested  If  rapid  economic  growth  should 
come  to  be  accepted  as  an  explicit  aim  of 
policy.  Even  If  It  serves  no  other  purpose, 
the  analysis  here  should  suggest  some  of  the 
political  roadblocks  that  must  be  surmounted 
before  a  policy  combination  aimed  explicitly 
at  promoting  growth  could  be  Introduced. 

Then  he  refers  to  Prof.  Paul  Samuel- 
son,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
economic  department  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology: 

As  Prof.  Paul  Samuelson  and  others  have 
urged  for  the  United  States,  such  a  policy 
would  require  that  the  asynmietry  discussed 
here  be  replaced  by  that  of  easy  money  and 
tight  budgets. 

I  wish  Professor  Samuelson  were  ad- 
vocating that  today.  But  he  seems  to 
be  advocating  a  tax  cut;  and  I  have  not 
heard  him  speak  out  very  vigorously  on 
following  an  easy-money  policy  or  con- 
tradicting what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  doing  at  the  present  time. 

Madam  President,  I  think  this  article 
by  Professor  Buchanan,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  now  a  Pul- 
bright  professor  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, is  so  extremely  and  extraordinarily 
appropriate  and  timely  in  terms  of 
economic  policy  that  it  should  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

However,  first.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Wadl  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Increase  in  U.S.  Interest  Rates  Is  Urged 
by  Foreign  Members  on  OECD  Com- 
mittee." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
iKCRXjiSz  IN  n.S.  Interest  Rates  Is  Urged  by 

Foreign  Members  on  OECD  Committee 

Paris. — America  could  take  a  long  step  to- 
ward overcoming  its  balance-of-payments 
problem  by  raising  interest  rates  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  advice  U.S.  offi- 
cials are  receiving  from  fellow  members  of 
working  party  No.  3  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

Working  party  No.  3  is  a  key  financial  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  major 
countries  In  the  Western  World.  Its  words 
carry  weight  because  It  has  control  over  the 
$6  billion  standby  credit  plan  established 
early  this  year  under  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  aimed  at  helping  to  safeguard 
the  dollar. 

Under  that  plan,  10  leading  powers  agreed, 
in  case  of  need,  to  lend  up  to  $6  billion  In 
their  currencies  to  the  73-nation  IMF.  Any 
one  of  the  10  participants  then  would  be 
able  to  borrow  from  this  special  fund  if  it 
should  run  short  of  foreign  currencies  to 
meet  Its  international  debts.  The  United 
States  agreed  to  provide  $2  billion  of  this 
standby  credit,  Britain  and  West  Germany 
Si  billion  each,  and  the  seven  other  partners 
smaller  amounts  ranging  from  $550  million 
to  $100  million. 

When  the  plan  was  set  up,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  were  viewed  as  the  most 
likely  participants  to  seek  help  trcan  It,  as 
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th«y  both  have  balance-of-payments  defl- 
clta — expenditures  and  Inveatmenta  abruMi 
that  exceed  their  receipts  from  abroad.  So 
far.  however,  there  have  been  no  demands 
on  the  standby  credit  and  no  participant 
has  been  called  on  to  advance  any  of  th« 
money  pledged. 

The  OXCD  and  particularly  working  party 
No.  3  have  become  increasingly  In&uenUal 
•tac*  thalr  formation,  and  they  are  regarded 
today  ai  a  major  forum  for  Western  economic 
and  flnandal  cooperation. 

MIOHa   aATSB   AOVOCATBD 

Memb«ra  of  the  working  party,  ted  by  rep- 
reeentatlvea  from  Prance.  West  Ovrmanf, 
and  Italy,  are  urging  the  United  StatM  to 
boost  long-term  interest  rates  in  order  to 
stem  the  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States. 

They  emphasize  that  long-term  rates  In 
much  of  Europe  have  been  around  6  per- 
cent, while  U.S.  rates  have  been  no  higher 
than  4.5  percent.  This  has  encouraged  In- 
vestors to  transfer  runds  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  to  talce  advantage  of  the 
higher  yields.  It  also  has  led  foreign  gov- 
ernmeuts  and  businesses  as  well  as  some  In- 
ternational agencies  to  borrow  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  have  been  able  to  do  their 
financing  at  less  cost  than  at  home. 

Both  of  these  trends  have  caused  a  flow 
of  money  out  o<  the  United  States,  intensi- 
fying the  baiance-oX-payments  problem  azul 
leading  to  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  gold  reserve. 
As  dollars  accumulate  abroad,  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  foreign  central  banks,  which 
convert  part  of  them  into  gold  by  buying  the 
metal  from  the  U.S.  Treasxjnr. 

The  outflow  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  was  t8T7  miliion  in  1961.  and  so  far 
this  year  it  totals  (59:2  million. 

SBoiT-Txaxc  roKoa  also  nrvoLVEo 

While  the  emphasis  In  the  International 
discussions  has  been  on  DJ3.  locig-tecin  in- 
terest rates,  a  large  part  of  the  flow  of  funds 
from  the  United  States  to  other  countries 
kas  been  a  moveaoent  of  short-term  invest- 
ment money,  on  which  interest  rates  also 
are  higher  in  most  other  countries  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Swiss  bankers,  although  their  country 
isn't  a  participant  In  the  Btandhy  credit  ar- 
rangement, also  have  been  advocating  a 
boost  In  the  U.S.  Interest  rates  to  the  Biiro- 
pean  level. 

American  officials  have  been  argiUng  for 
continuation  of  an  "easy  money"  policy, 
with  low  Interest  rates,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  slowing  U.S.  economy.  "ITjey  fear 
that  a  rise  In  Interest  rates  might  dampen 
economic  activity  just  when  that  activity 
needs  to  be  energised. 

But  European  monetary  experts  stress 
that  the  US.  balance-of-payments  deficit  Is 
largely  responsible  for  current  uncertainty 
about  the  stability  of  the  dollar  o«i  foreign 
exchange  markets.  That  uncertainty  is 
spreading  Into  other  fields  and  could  have 
broad  repercussions  unless  checked,  accord- 
ing to  one  banking  source  here. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  retain  confidence  In  busi- 
ness generally  when  there  are  doubts  about 
the  dollar,"  this  banker  said.  "Defending 
the  dollar  should  be  the  first  thing  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Western  World." 

rAvosABuc  snrcTS  seek 
One  high  OECD  olBcial  said :  "If  the  United 
States  raised  .ts  interest  rates,  the  favorable 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  could  be 
such  as  to  offset  any  trend  toward  defiatlon 
within  the  country."  He  maintained  that 
this  move,  together  with  others  aimed  at 
protecting  the  dollar  and  stimulating  the 
American  dcnaestic  eoononay,  could  reverse 
the  outfiow  of  gold  from  the  United  States. 
The  resulting  upsurge  of  confidence  in  the 
Jwilsr.  he  continued,  coald  encourage  busl- 
MSB  everywhere,  prodxjdng  a  rise  In  eco- 
nomic   activity    and    in    U.S.    exports    that 


would  more  than  cancel  out  any  daoasstio 
affects  of  the  higher  rates. 

European  monetary  authorltlas  argut  also 
that  a  U.S.  tax  cut  would  be  In  order  along 
with  ths  higher  intsrsst  rates,  even  though 
It  might  lead  to  a  budgst  dsflolt.  Thsy  ai^ 
the  tax  cut  would  tend  to  offset  the  domss- 
tic  sffscts  of  higher  Interest  rates  on  busi- 
ness. 

All  this  prodding  from  Europe  comss  at 
a  tins  when  thars  ars  signs  of  a  business 
slowdown  on  the  Continent.  West  Oar- 
manyi  boom  Is  tapering  off,  and  recent 
Indicators  suggsst  that  Italy's  boom  may 
havs  reached  Its  peak.  Strikes  and  labor 
WMSst  may  be  responsible  for  Italy's  situa- 
tion: some  soxjrces  also  blame  the  Italian 
Oovernment  8  move  to  nationalise  the  elec- 
tric power  Indvutry.  which  they  say  Is  un- 
dermining business  confidence. 

In  any  case.  Western  Europe's  moi^etary 
authorities  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to 
help  the  United  States  solve  its  two  key 
problems — its  gold  outflow  and  its  economic 
slowdown.  They  say  an  American  bvistnses 
downturn  would  affect  Europe's  ecooomlo 
situation,  too.  such  as  by  curtailing  sales 
of  European  goods  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rsoord  the 
article  by  Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan.  It 
is  entitled  'Easy'  Budgets  and  Tight 
Money." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

East  Budsxts  ams  Tight  Momxt 
(By  James  M.  Buchanan) 

Despite  the  old  saying,  taking  candy  from 
the  baby  is  more  difficult  than  not.  and 
governments,  even  more  than  ordinary  mor- 
tals, are  delighted  by  smiles  and  fearful  of 
screams.  As  between  monetary  policy  and 
fiscal  policy  there  Ls,  as  the  Radcllffe  com- 
mittee put  It,  "always  a  choice,"  but  the 
alternatives  may  not  be  equally  pleasant  to 
the  chooser.  The  factors  influencing  such 
a  choice  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
has  t)een  given  them,  by  the  committee  and 
by  others,  especially  when  governments  are 
recognized  for  what  they  are  and  mizst  be 
in  any  real  world. 

I  propose  to  discuss  here  the  choice  among 
Instruments  of  stabilization  policy.  X  want 
to  leave  out  of  account,  so  far  as  possRile, 
discussion  of  the  choice  among  objectives  for 
economic  policy.  There  la  also  a  line  of  least 
resistance  In  the  choice  of  objectives  for 
policy.  I  shall  not  discuss  this  problem, 
however,  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  politi- 
cal preastires  impinging  on  choices  among 
objectives  have  been  more  widely  recognized 
than  those  similarly  Impinging  on  choice 
among  Instruments.  Secondly,  governments 
do  not  explicitly  choose  objectives;  they 
choose  instrun^nts.  Finally,  and  mors  im- 
portantly, only  by  unscrambling  these  two 
parts  of  stabilization  poiicy  can  we  make 
sense  out  of  either  of  them. 

For  my  purpose,  we  may  assiune  that  a 
particular  objective  or  set  of  objectives  has 
been  selected.  There  remains  the  choice 
among  InBtruments.  and,  broadly  speaking, 
there  are  two  instruments  of  stabilization 
policy,  fiscal  and  monetary.  There  Is  little 
direct  connection  between  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  means  of  Implementing 
policy  and  the  objective  to  be  pursued.  Fis- 
cal poUcy  may  be  utilized  primarily  to 
achieve  a  surpiiis  In  the  international  bal- 
ance of  payments,  or  monetary  policy  may 
be  used  to  pronu)te  full  empioynMnt  and 
rapid  economic  growth.  In  the  most  likely 
case,  a  mix  of  Instruments  will  be  used,  more 
or  less  successfully,  to  achieve  a  mix  of  ob- 
jectives. 1  shall  assume,  without  arguing 
the  point  here,  that  either  of  these  two  In- 
struments, properly  employed,  can  lie  equally 


suoeessful   In   achieving   the  objectirss  ••- 
lee  ted. 

nu  aAszc  asTiucKnT 

There  ts  a  theory  of  choice  here,  but  pcao> 
tios  sssms  at  odds  with  it  Many  soono- 
mists  argue,  for  example,  that  fiscal  policy 
should  be  relied  on  as  the  primary  instru* 
■MBI  of  stabUisation.  And  the  Treasury, 
la  Its  evldeuce  given  to  the  Radcllffe  oom- 
mitlee,  paid  lipaervlce  to  this  predominance 
of  fiscal  policy  iis  the  primary  stablliBlng 
device  In  the  modern  eooaomy.  As  the 
oommittss  notsd.  in  lu  review  of  the  ex- 
psrlsooe,  however,  easy  budgeu  have  been 
prss sated  afalnat  the  backstop  of  a  flexible 
monatary  poUcy  which  can,  if  need  be,  be 
reUed  on  to  keep  inflatloDary  pressures  In 
cheek. 

Tbs  dearsst  statcmant  of  the  practice,  as 
opposed  to  the  theory,  was  made  by  Prof. 
Ftrank  Paiah,  who,  in  the  Statist  for  Novem- 
ber 10,  1*61.  said: 

"It  Is  Important  that  the  measures  taken 
to  ooAtrol  the  economy  should  t>e  sym- 
■Mtrlcal.  In  recent  years  the  measures  to 
expand  demand  have  taken  the  form  mainly 
of  tax  reductions,  while  the  main  burden  of 
restricting  denuk.nd  has  been  placed  on  mon- 
etary policy  and  higher  Interest  rates.  A 
continuation  of  this  policy  could  raise  Inter- 
est ratss  without  limit." 

This  observed  asymmetry  in  the  practical 
application  of  fiscal  policy  and  monetary 
policy  over  the  different  phases  of  the  cycle 
merits  attention.  Most  reasonably  well-in- 
formed persons  will  recognize  this  asym- 
metry as  being  broadly  characteristic  of  the 
policy  experience  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  other  Western 
countries,  in  the  years  since  the  Second 
World  War.  and  especially  during  the  decade 
of  the  1950*8.  It  has  come  to  be  more  or  less 
accepted  that  the  budget  provides  the  major 
wsapous  for  stimulating  spending  (public 
and  prlTate).  while  monetary  policy  comes 
Into  its  own  only  m  periods  of  threatened  or 
actual  Infiation.  Only  very  recently,  as  re- 
fiected  in  the  statement  by  Professor  Paish. 
or  in  an  October  speech  by  Lord  Cromer,  has 
concern  come  to  be  expressed  about  the 
fundamental  disproportion  that  such  a 
policy  structure  must  Involve. 

Few  win  quarrel  with  the  facts  of  the 
matter.  But  few  go  beyond  these  to  the 
interesting  questions.  Why  has  the  asym- 
metry in  the  choice  of  instruments  come 
about?  Could  this  have  been  predicted  to 
occur?  Can  it  be  expected  to  continue?  I 
shall  try  to  show  that  some  elementary  con- 
siderations for  political  realities  wiU,  in  fact, 
suggest  that  the  observed  facts  could  readily 
have  been  predicted.  If  this  is  accepted, 
however.  I  ahall  show  that  the  t»"p'KffatiAns 
for  the  theory  or  prlnclpis  of  public  debt  ars 
higlUy  damaging  to  the  ideas  of  modern 
economists. 

TXXTBOOK  ECONOmiCS 

Familiar  explanations  for  the  emphasis  on 
fiscal  policy  In  expanding  demand  and  on 
monetary  policy  In  restricting  It  may  be 
found.  For  one  thing,  such  a  policy  com- 
bination might  seem  to  be  Just  the  ticket 
after  a  reading  of  almost  any  of  the  standard 
textbooks  in  elementary  economics.  These 
books,  all  written  within  the  framework  of 
the  so-called  Keyneslan  tlteory,  wUl  usually 
refer  to  that  deceptively  simple  analogy  "you 
can't  push  on  a  string  '  This  analogy  has 
probably  had  more  Influence  on  ordinary 
thinking  than  any  of  the  more  complicated, 
because  more  qualified,  analytical  models. 
In  any  case,  the  impact  on  thought  is  Uxat 
monetary  policy  is  of  quite  limited  usefulness 
in  stimulating  demand,  since  people  are  not 
necessarily  induced  to  spend  by  the  mere 
availahtllty  of  funds.  Hence,  so  the  argu- 
ment goes,  fiscal  policy,  the  deliberate  use 
of  the  budget  for  stabilization  purposes, 
must  become  the  primary  antirecession 
weapon.     And,  since  scene  symmetry  seems 
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better  than  none,  cyclical  balanos  between 
tmtU  and  monetary  measures  Is  secured  by 
Wi|JffyliH  the  latter  to  restrict  demand  when 
nssdett.  This  crudelr  simpls  policy  model 
is  widely  accepted  today,  by  eoonumists  and 
informed  poUUoians  alike,  despite  the  ratchet 
effect  on  the  interest  rate  noted  by  Paiah, 
the  implications  for  budgetary  bnlanoe,  and 
the  demonstrated  effectiveness  of  monetary 
p<>Ucy  In  stimulating  as  well  as  rrstrtctiug 
demand. 

not  BtAi  or  nacAL  pouct 

A  asoond  McpUnatloa  is  coosidsrably  more 
•ophUUcated.  but  still  familiar.  If  poUUcal 
reality  Is  recognized  at  all  (and  it  seldom  is 
by  academic  scrlbblen),  sursly  It  suggests 
the  strong  bias  of  fiscal  policy  toward  the 
creation  of  budget  defldts  rather  than  budget 
surpluses.  Ooveriuncnts,  that  Is  to  say.  poli- 
ticians, faced  with  any  sort  of  responsive 
citizenry,  or  electorate,  are  surely  cognizant 
of  two  powerful  and  ever-present  forces 
Constant  prassiurc  Is  exerted  upon  them  to 
reduce  (not  to  increase;  the  level  of  taxes, 
and,  at  the  same  Urns,  to  expand  ( not  to  re- 
duce) both  the  range  and  the  extent  of  the 
various  public  services.  As  the  Plowden 
committee  quite  properly  noted,  the  tlilrd 
pressure  for  budgetary  economy,  so  strong  in 
former  times,  no  longer  exists  as  an  effective 
counterforce  comi)arable  in  strength  to  the 
other  two. 

Both  of  the  dominant  pressure  groups,  the 
tax  reducers  and  the  expenditure  expanders, 
direct  their  fire  at  the  pollticans,  who  must, 
other  things  equal,  re^ond  (otherwise,  they 
will  not  remain  politlctans  for  long) .  These 
pressures  sssume  especial  importance  in  an 
economy  where  Utx  rates  are  already  pro- 
hibitively lUgh  in  the  view  of  many  people, 
and  where  ever -expanding  public  spending 
programs  have  been  firmly  built  in  to  the 
structxu-e  of  expectations.  Governments  will, 
quite  predictably,  selsie  on  any  opportunity 
or  excuse  for  deficit  creation  offered  to  them 
by  the  economists,  as  ts  the  case  during  mod- 
ern reoesaions.  Deficit  finaiu:ing  enables 
both  of  these  groups  to  be  satisfied  simul- 
taneously: the  poLtlclans'  dream  world  come 
true. 

The  situation  duriag  booms  Is  exactly  the 
reverse.  To  carry  out  effective  stabilization 
measures  through  the  budget  then  requires 
that  both  of  thes*  pi'essure  groups  be  coun- 
tered. Tax  rates  must  tie  maintained  or  in- 
creased, and  prblle  spending  programs 
curtailed  or  at  any  rate  not  expanded.  The 
experience  in  Gn»t  Britain  during  recent 
months  suggests  that  the  latter  is  especially 
difficult,  even  when  an  explicit  curtailment 
objective  Is  annoTmced  In  advance.  And,  If 
the  Chancellor  ptesents  a  tough  budget  In 
April,  this  will  be  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  Can  aryone  express  serious  sur- 
prise that  budget  surpluses  have  so  rarely 
occurred,  except  by  accident,  since  fiscal 
policy  has  matured .  so  to  speak,  while  budget 
deficits  have  been  the  ord«>  of  the  day? 

THI  INDEPEKDZNCE  OF  THE   MONETAXT 
AUTHOSrriES 

The  suggested  bias  In  fiscal  policy  is,  how- 
ever, only  oue-hali  ot  the  stcH-y.  It  may  be 
that  fiscal  policy  will  tend  to  be  used  only  to 
expand  demand  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
said  to  indicate  tliat  there  is  an  offsetting 
bias  In  the  tise  of  monetary  policy.  Is  mone- 
tary policy  biased  towards  restriction? 

There  is  an  argument  that  attempts  an 
answer  here,  although,  as  I  ahall  indicate. 
I  do  not  think  it  need  be  accepted.  It  is 
sometimes  advanced,  however,  that  because 
of  the  luiture  of  tlie  institutions,  monetary 
policy  Instruments  caa  be,  and  are,  relatively 
divorced  from  cuircnt  political  pressures. 
The  monetary  auUiorlties  are  presumed  to 
remain  considerably  more  free  than  their 
Treasury  counterparts  from  day-to-day, 
week-to-week  Influences  of  public  opinion 
which.  In  this  arguooent,  are  Inherently  evil. 
Because  of  this  relative  freedom,  these  au- 
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thorltles  can  safely  taks  unpopular  steps 
that  the  politicians  dare  not  taks.  The 
comparative  isolation  places  the  task  of  re- 
stricting demai\d  on  these  authorities  al- 
most by  default.  Being  the  wise  and  good 
men  Uisy  are.  they  must  pick  up  the  dirty 
linen  left  over  by  ihs  one-sldedness  of  Aaoal 
policy  and,  to  a  degree,  redress  the  balanos. 
This  argument  \»  a  persuasive  one.  tapa- 
clMlly  in  a  superficial  ssnac.  and  aspaoially 
In  appUoAtion  to  the  United  Stataa,  whara 
the  Federal  Raserre  Board  is,  to  a  large  but 
vmdetermtnsd  and  uapredictabls  extent,  in* 
dependent  of  Treasury  authority  and  control. 
It  is  less  persuasive  in  a  British  oontast, 
whart  the  central  bsnk  is,  ofllciaUy,  within 
ths  public  sector.  Thus  the  Radcllffe  report 
points  out  that  Bank  of  England  witnesses 
sometimes  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
activities  of  the  Bank  as  agent  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Uie  affairs  of  ths  Bank  in  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  a  wider  meastire  of 
autonomy.  "During  this  decade."  the  com- 
mittee comments,  "this  distinction  has  had 
no  practical  force,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
propoae  to  cam  plicate  our  description  of  the 
Bank's  activities  by  furttier  reference  to  it." 

A    SIMPLEX    EXPL/JfATION 

Elements  of  both  the  explanation  sketched 
above  are,  no  doubt,  helpful  In  understand- 
ing the  policy  asymmetry  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  We  can,  however,  explain  the 
asymmetry  more  simply.  And,  as  I  recall, 
one  principle  of  scientific  method,  attributed 
usually  to  William  of  Occam,  tells  us  that  we 
should  always  choose  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  when  alternative  explana- 
tions are  possible. 

We  do  not  need  to  assume  that  the  mone- 
tary authoritiee  have  relatively  greater  au- 
tonomy, nor  to  posit  the  existence  of  a  bias 
In  fiscal  policy  in  its  cnidest  form.  It  is 
possible  to  explain  our  asymmetry  between 
the  use  of  fiscal  p>oIlcy  and  monetary  policy 
over  the  course  of  the  cycle  on  the  assump- 
tion that  these  Instruments  are,  to  the  same 
degree.  Influenced  by  politics.  This  is  a  less 
restricted  approach  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  somewhat  more  realistic  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  democratic  societies  when  these 
are  considered  generally  and  over  long 
periods. 

I  assume  only  that  governments  will,  when 
faced  vdth  a  choice  between  these  two  policy 
Instruments,  tend  to  choose  the  one  that 
creates  the  lesser  disturbance  and  that  gener- 
ates the  less  violent  reaction  on  the  pfu*t  of 
the  dttasenry.  This  is  all  that  Is  required 
to  show  that  during  recessions  governments 
wUl  Implement  stabilization  objectives 
through  fiscal  policy  measures  instead  of 
monetary  policy  measures  and  that,  con- 
versely, during  periods  of  threatened  or 
actual  inflation,  they  will  resort  primarily  to 
monetary  methods  of  control.  I  do  not,  of 
ootu'se.  suggest  that  governments  will  always 
act  In  this  way,  or  that  the  asymmetry  is  an 
inevitable  result  of  democratic  decisionmak- 
ing. I  shall  show  only  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  thinking  about  fiscal-monetary  in- 
stitutions, this  behavior  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernments seems  predictable,  and.  as  noted, 
the  limited  facts  available  to  us  do  support 
this  prediction. 

Note  also  that  governments  may  or  may 
not  be  sticoessful  in  achieving  the  stabiliza- 
tion that  they  aim  to  achieve.  Success  or 
failure  in  this  respect  Is  not  relevant  to  the 
discussion  here,  which  attempts  only  to  ex- 
plain governments'  choices  between  the  In- 
struments of  policy. 

AN  IDEAL  TYPE  nSCAL  POLICT 

Before  proceeding,  it  will  be  useful  to  re- 
duce each  of  the  broad  policy  alternatives  to 
one  simple  variant,  to  one  styllaed  model,  or 
Ideal  type,  so  to  speak.  For  fiscal  policy,  I 
propose  to  mean  the  deliberate  unbalancing 
of  the  cash  budget  of  the  national  govern- 
ment (with  budget  defined  in  an  overall  or 
inclusive    sense)     to    promote    stabilization 


purposes,  whsther  these  be  defined  In 
of  employment,  growth,  price  levels,  or  bal- 
ances of  payn^ents.  In  unbalancing  the 
budget,  I  ass  urns  that  changca  will  b«  made 
In  the  rate  c>I  taxation,  rather  than  In  tht 
rate  of  go'ernment  spending,  Finally,  I  as- 
sume that  a  budget  dsAclt,  when  created,  la 
financed  wholly  by  ths  lasuaof  new  currency, 
or.  lu  its  modern  institutional  cotitext,  by 
borrowing  from  tht  central  bank.  Oon> 
versely,  1  ahaU  astuma  that  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus, whtn  and  if  craatsd,  Is  disposed  of  by 
some  tffeetlvA  neutrallcallon  of  the  excess 
revenues  collected;  for  example,  by  building 
up  government's  cash  balance  or  by  retiring 
national  deb*  held  by  the  central  bank. 

This  Idealisation  of  fiscal  policy  allows  us 
to  discuss  a  whole  set  of  related  instruments 
In  terms  of  s  single  simple  policy  action.  It 
eliminates  confusion  by  ruling  out  of  ac- 
count the  operation  of  the  automatic  fiscal 
stabilizers.  Perhaps  more  Importantly,  it 
removes  the  complexities  that  arise  when 
budget  deficits  are  financed  by  the  issue  of 
genuine  public  debt  rather  than  new  cur- 
rency. 

AN  IDEAL  TYPE  MOniTABT  POLlCT 

More  objections  may  be  raised  to  my  ideal- 
ization of  monetary  policy.  I  shall  use  this 
term  to  refer  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
government  securities  In  the  open  market 
by  the  central  bank  and/or  the  monetary 
authorities,  n.'lth  the  objective,  of  course,  of 
furthering  economic  stabilization.  In  other 
words,  the  open-market  weapon  becomes  the 
model  here  for  analyzing  any  and  all  types 
of  monetary  action.  When  deflation  or  un- 
employment threatens,  corrective  monetary 
policy  consists  In  the  purchase  of  govern- 
ment securities  (bonds)  from  the  public  with 
newly  created  funds:  that  Is,  commercial 
bank  reserves. 

When  Inflation  threatens,  corrective  mone- 
tary policy  consists  In  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment securities  In  the  open  market,  thereby 
reducing  the  cash  reserves  of  the  banking 
system.  In  the  first  Instance,  the  public 
ends  up  with  more  cash  and  fewer  govern- 
ment securities,  quite  apart  from  any  sec- 
ondary effects  stemming  from  the  operation 
of  the  deposit  multiplier.  In  the  second 
Instance,  the  public  ends  up  with  more  bonds 
and  less  cash.  Monetary  policy  In  this  Ideal 
type  amounts  to  a  modification  In  the  asset 
structure  of  individuals  and  firms,  with  cen- 
tral bank  purchases  adding  to  overall 
liquidity  during  periods  of  recession  and 
sales  subtracting  from  overall  liquidity  dur- 
ing periods  of  Inflation. 

Note  that,  In  this  model  of  monetary  pol- 
icy. Interest  rate  changes.  In  themselves,  are 
not  considered  the  Instnmients  of  monetary 
policy.  Interest  rates  change  only  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  the  demand  for  and  the  supply 
of  bonds.  This  is,  I  think,  a  legitimate 
model,  and  all  monetary  policy  can  be  re- 
duced to  what  might  be  called  nn  open- 
market  equivalent.  Interest  rates,  as  prices, 
cannot  be  clianged  arbitrarily  without  some 
changes  in  tlie  underlying  demand -supply 
conditions,  unless  excess  demand  or  excess 
supply  is  to  be  produced.  If  this  is  allowed 
to  happen,  problems  of  credit  rationing  or 
surplus  credit  arise.  It  seems  preferable,  and 
more  realistic,  to  renoain  in  an  equilibrium 
model,  which  is,  of  course,  present  when  the 
authorities  take  action  to  initiate  or  to  fol- 
low up  bank  rate  changes  by  accompanying 
open-market  action  which  may  Include  an 
exchange  of  long-term  and  short-term  na- 
tional debt. 

Considerable  authoritative  support  for  this 
OKxlel  is  to  be  foxind  in  the  testimony  of  the 
chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland  before 
the  Radcllffe  committee.  He  suggested  that 
changes  in  bank  rate  are  made  effective  only 
l>ecause,  through  open-market  action,  the 
discount  houses  are  forced  to  borrow  at  that 
rate.  Many  modern  discussions  of  monetary 
policy  (including  those  of  the  Radcllffe  com- 
mittee)   have  gone  astray  precisely  because 
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of  an  undue  concentration  on  changes  In  In- 
terest rates  to  the  neglect  of  the  underlying 
demand-supply  changes  In  securities  and 
money  markets  that  implement  the  rate 
changes. 

There  is  purpose  In  adopting  this  Ideal 
type  for  monetary  policy.  Note  that,  here, 
monetary  policy  consists  in  Increases  and 
decreases  in  interest-bearing  national  debt 
held  outside  the  central  bank. 

DXBT    ISST7Z    VERSUS    TAXATION 

The  Intent  of  introducing  these  two  ideal 
tjrpes  can  now  be  made  clear.  I  can,  through 
this  device,  present  the  fiscal  policy  and  the 
monetary  policy  alternatives  quite  starkly, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  are  openly  revealed.  Fiscal 
policy  reduces  to  changes  upward  and  down- 
ward in  tax  rates.  Monetary  policy  reduces 
to  changes  upward  and  downward  In  In- 
terest-bearing national  debt  held  outside 
the  public  sector.  In  comparing  these  two 
Instruments  we  may,  therefore,  examine  the 
differences  between  Increasing  taxes  and  in- 
creasing debt  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  between  decreasing  taxes  and  retiring 
national  debt." 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  simple  politics  of 
the  matter.  Governments  are  assumed  to  be 
responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  electorate  and 
to  seek  either  to  minimize  citizenry  dis- 
pleasure or  to  maximize  citizenry  satisfac- 
tion through  their  choices  of  policy  Instru- 
ments. Given  that  assumption,  it  takes  no 
sophisticated  analysis  to  Indicate  that  public 
debt  win  be  issued  in  lieu  of  increasing 
taxes  and,  for  the  same  reason,  on  the  down 
side,  taxes  will  be  reduced  In  preference  to 
debt  retirement. 

This  rather  simple  explanation  of  the 
asjrmmetry  seems  plausible  and  realistic.  I 
propose,  however,  to  bring  this  plausibility 
out  into  the  clean  and  open  air,  for  the  un- 
derlying analysis  requires  explicit  discussion. 
When  this  step  is  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  "theory"  or  "principle"  of  public  debt 
that  emerges  is  wholly  at  odds  with  that 
which  dominates  modern  economic  ortho- 
doxy. Indirectly,  therefore,  the  observed 
asymmetry  in  the  choice  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  Instrvunents  over  the  cycle  pro- 
vides some  positive  evidence  that  the  classi- 
cal or  old-fashioned  notions  about  public 
debt  remain  correct  after  all,  and  despite 
the  onslaught  of  the  post-Keynesians.  This 
allows  me  to  bring  up  yet  another  defense 
of  these  classical  principles  of  public  debt, 
additional  to  those  already  presented  in  my 
recent  book.  "Public  Principles  of  Public 
Debt"  (1958). 

CLASSICAL  PaiNCIPLZS  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 

If  our  simple  political  model  has  any  rele- 
vance. It  suggests  that  there  is  less  intensive 
public  reaction  against  restrictive  monetary 
policy  (i.e.,  the  issue  of  public  debt)  than 
there  is  against  restrictive  fiscal  policy  (tax 
Increases).  And,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cycle,  that  there  is  more  intensive  relief  pro- 
vided through  tax  reduction  (expansive  fiscal 
policy)  than  there  is  through  debt  retire- 
ment (expansive  monetary  policy).  This 
seems  certainly  to  be  true,  but  I  want  to 
ask  "Why?"  Why  does  an  Increase  in  Inter- 
est-bearing debt  arouse  less  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  the  public  than  a  tax  Increase 
designed  to  accomplish  roughly  the  same 
objectives? 

The  answer  Is,  I  submit,  a  very  old  and  a 
very  simple  one,  and  one  that  has  been  un- 


» I  am  concerned  with  primary  effects  here. 
Both  Lnstrimients  will  generate  secondary 
effects,  through  the  multiplying  effects  on 
deposits  generated  by  changes  in  bank  re- 
serves. Nevertheless,  if  the  same  degree  of 
expansion  or  contraction  is  assumed  to  be 
achieved  by  fiscal  or  by  monetary  means, 
these  secondary  effects  can  be  roughly  identi- 
cal  as  between  the  two  instruments. 


derstood  by  sensible  men  for  centuries.  The 
Issue  of  national  debt  allows  the  real  costs 
of  the  restrictive  measures  to  be  postponed 
in  time,  to  be  shifted  to  Individual  tax- 
payers in  future  accounting  periods.  Ac- 
tually, there  should  be  little  point  in  dis- 
cussing this  elementary  principle  of  debt, 
public  or  private,  were  It  not  that  the  great 
weight  of  modern  intellectual  opinion  comes 
down  heavily  on  the  side  that  denies  its 
validity. 

If  this  basic  classical  principle  of  public 
debt  is  accepted,  the  explanation  we  seek 
has  been  located.  Those  who  must  pay  cur- 
rent taxes  are  members  of  the  electorate  at 
the  moment  when  the  policy  action  Is  taken. 
These  taxpayers  exist  in  the  here  and  now, 
and  their  opposition  to  Increases  in  tax  rates 
can  be  heard.  By  contrast,  who  can  arise  to 
oppose  an  increase  In  tax  rates  in  future  pe- 
riods, which  an  Issue  of  public  debt  must 
embody?  Current  taxpayers  will,  of  course, 
offer  some  reaction  in  anticipation  of  their 
expected  future  liabilities,  but,  when  con- 
fronted with  any  choice  between  these  and 
current  tax  Increases  their  preferences  are 
not  hard  to  predict.  By  and  large,  and 
with  few  exceptions,  modern  governments 
will  find  debt  issue  less  unpopular  than 
taxation. 

THE    MODERN   THEORY   OF    FtTBUC    DEBT 

As  I  have  noted  above,  however,  this  line 
of  reasoning  depends  on  an  acceptance  of 
the  classical  principle  of  public  debt.  If,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  dominant  modern  theory 
of  national  debt  Is  substituted,  we  are  left 
without  such  an  explanation  of  the  policy 
as3rmmetry  which  does,  after  all,  seem  so 
plausible.  What  Is  this  modern  theory  of 
national  debt  which,  in  its  current  version, 
stems  from  an  aftermath  of  the  Keynesian 
revolution  in  economic  thought?  The  heart 
of  the  argument  consists  In  a  denial  of  the 
central  point  of  the  classical  theory.  It  Is 
asserted  that  an  internal  public  or  national 
debt  cannot  involve  a  shifting  of  real  costs 
forward  In  time.  So  long  as  the  citizens 
within  the  economy  purchase  the  secitritles 
sold  by  the  government  there  can  be  no  post- 
ponement of  real  costs,  so  the  argument  goes, 
because  current  purchasing  power  Is  given 
up  when  the  debt  is  Issued.  Insofar  as  the 
national  debt  is  Internal,  the  method  of 
financing  cannot  affect  the  location  of  real 
costs  in  time.  As  with  taxation,  all  real 
costs  are  Imposed  immediately  on  the  deci- 
sion to  borrow.  The  issue  of  public  debt  is. 
In  this  conception,  not  generlcally  different 
from  taxation. 

Since  no  actual  resources,  In  the  net,  are 
used  up  in  an  attempt  to  mop  up  excess 
liquidity  during  inflationary  periods,  either 
through  tax  increases  or  through  the  open- 
market  sale  of  securities,  the  Implication  of 
the  mtxiern  theory  of  debt  would  seem  to 
be  that  no  real  costs  are  involved  in  either 
case.  But  even  the  most  naive  approach  to 
the  political  process  reveals  the  fallacy  here. 
Surely  governments  that  are  responsible  for 
implementing  stabilization  policy  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  from  the  economist  that 
tax  increases,  at  any  time  and  for  any  pur- 
pose, impose  no  real  costs  on  taxpayers. 

The  point  is  that,  for  governmental  de- 
cisions, thinking  in  terms  of  social  aggregates 
and  not  in  terms  of  individuals  as  specific 
taxpayers  has  been,  and  Is.  grossly  mislead- 
ing. Let  us  accept  the  weakness  in  the 
modern  conception  here,  however,  and  go 
on  to  examine  a  second  Implication  of  this 
argument.  Since  public  debt  can  shift  no 
burden  or  cost  to  future  periods,  it  Is.  as  we 
have  said,  equivalent  to  taxation.  Hence, 
there  should,  on  the  average,  be  no  greater 
resistance  to  tax  increases  than  to  Increases 
in  tho  size  of  outstanding  national  debt,  or 
so  the  argument  Implies. 

At  this  point  the  theory  examined  here 
requires  a  closer  look.  With  tax  Increases, 
there  Is  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  fact 
that,  relatively  speaking,  the  costs  that  must 


be  Involved  are  placed  squarely  on  those 
persons  who  are  subjected  to  the  Increased 
rates.  Even  If  the  sole  purpose  of  the  tax 
increase  Is  that  of  mopping  up  excess  liquid- 
ity, those  paying  the  additional  taxes  suffer 
relative  to  those  in  the  group  who,  presum- 
ably, gain  from  having  an  effective  anti- 
Inflationary  policy  introduced.  But  where 
are  the  equivalent  costs  when  the  alternative 
policy  Instrument — national  debt  issue — is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose? 

Recall  that,  in  this  modem  view  that  we 
are  discussing  here,  these  costs  cannot  be 
shifted  forward  to  taxpayers  in  future  pe- 
riods. Suppose  that  the  excess  liquidity  is 
mopped  up  by  open-market  sales  of  govern- 
ment securities.  Who  suffers  the  effects  of 
this  restriction  in  the  primary  sense,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  taxpayer  suffers?  Clearly, 
it  is  not  the  persons  who  purchase  the  se- 
curities, since  they  make  a  simple,  voluntary, 
market  transaction.  Yet  these  are  the  only 
persons  who.  directly,  give  up  current  pur- 
chasing power — liquidity — in  the  whole  proc- 
ess. They  do  so,  however,  because  they  are 
provided  with  a  promised  interest  retxim  in 
future  periods:  their  sacrifice  of  current  com- 
mand over  resources  is  a  voluntary  one. 
But,  since  theirs  Is  the  liquidity  that  is 
mopped  up,  no  other  members  of  the  social 
group  suffer  any  direct  stabiliaatlon  bur- 
den comparable  to  that  imposed  on  the  tax- 
payer. Under  this  theory,  therefore.  It  is  to 
be  wondered  that  governments  ever  lm(>ose 
taxes  at  all.  since  public  debt  is  wholly  bur- 
denless. 

The  theory  is,  of  course,  nonsense:  it  may 
be,  quite  legitimately,  called  the  modern 
economists'  version  of  the  perpetual  motion 
machine.  The  difficult  thing  to  explain  is 
the  dominance  that  it  has  achieved  over  good 
minds.  Any  careful  consideration  of  the 
elementary  logic  of  decision-making  leads  in- 
exorably to  an  acceptance  of  the  classical 
principles  of  public  finance,  at  least  in  their 
broad  essentials.  The  difference  between 
taxation  and  public  debt  is  that  the  first 
Imposes  cxirrent  period  costs,  the  second  post- 
pones these  costs  to  future  periods. 

80MI     NECESSARY     QUALinCATIONS 

As  Is  usual  in  such  discussions  as  these, 
certain  qualifications  in  the  argument  must 
be  introduced  lest  critics  pounce.  In  the 
commentary  above,  I  do  not  imply  the  com- 
plete absence  of  cost  or  burden  when  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  is  Implemented.  In- 
terest rates,  generally,  will  rise,  and  prices 
of  old  bonds  will  fall.  Potential  borrowers 
will  be  disappointed,  and  potential  lenders 
gratified.  These  effects  are  eaaentlally  sec- 
ondary, and  they  are  similar  to  ttte  secondary 
effects  that  would  be  produced  by  a  similarly 
restrictive  policy,  implemented  by  the  alter- 
native method  of  raising  taxes.  In  addition, 
such  effects  as  these  are  indirect,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  gainers  balance  off  against 
the  losers  so  that  no  net  impact  on  the  de- 
cision process  could  readily  be  predicted. 

Also,  as  noted  above,  given  the  fractional 
reserve  basis  for  deposits  in  commercial 
banks,  either  restrictive  fiscal  or  restrictive 
monetary  policy  will  work  itself  out  through 
the  operation  of  the  deposit  multiplier.  A 
contraction  in  bank  reserves  will  generate  a 
multiple  contraction  in  deposits,  and,  in  the 
process,  some  borrowers  will  suffer  a  real 
burden.  This  particular  effect  should,  how- 
ever, be  essentially  the  same  whether  it  Is 
due  to  a  tax  increase  or  to  open -market 
sales,  provided  that  the  same  degree  of  net 
liquidity  Is  Uken  out  of  the  system  In  each 
case. 

These  second -order  effects  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail,  but  such  discussion 
may  have  been,  in  itself,  a  source  of  con- 
fusion. Too  much  concentration  on  second- 
order  and  indirect  effects  tends  to  conceal 
from  view  the  sharp  distinction  between  the 
primary  impact  of  the  two  policy  alterna- 
tives. And  it  is  these  primary  effects  that  I 
emphasize  here. 
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TAX    REDUCTION    VimStTS    DEBT    RXTIRZXEirr 

Uost  of  tlie  dia<:uBslon  has  been  about 
rMtrlction.  The  ccmparison  Is.  if  anything, 
simpler  In  the  case  fit  expansion,  but  since 
most  of  the  points  made  apply  in  rererse 
order  the  analysis  need  not  be  elaborated 
in  great  detail. 

In  this  case  governments  will  choose,  on 
the  average,  that  policy  instmment  which 
generates  the  mosi  favorable  response,  on 
the  part  of  the  put  lie.  which  gives  the  most 
obvious  relief.  In  iax  reduction,  as  with  tax 
Increase,  the  predicted  Incidence  Is  straight- 
forward. Indlvidvu.ls  who  find  their  cvurent 
tax  obligations  re<luced  experience  a  real, 
and  noaUJiuory.  Increase  In  real  Income. 
The  Incidence  of  debt  retirement  (moneti- 
zatlon),  on  the  otl.er  hand,  is  not  nearly  so 
clear.  The  government  will.  In  this  caae. 
be  purchasing  bonds  from  the  public  with 
new  currency.  wilh  checks  drawn  on  Its 
own  account  in  the  central  bank,  checks 
that  will,  of  course,  add  directly  to  commer- 
cial bank  reserves  Those  individuals  who 
sell  bonds  to  the  authorities  receive  an  In- 
crement to  currer.t  purchasing  power  but 
they  give  up,  in  exchange,  a  claim  against 
future  interest  income.  Their  wealth  is  not 
markedly  changed  in  the  process. 

The  genuine  beaeficiarles  here  are  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  taxes 
to  meet  these  Interest  payments  In  future 
periods.  With  less  debt  outstanding  their 
futiire  tax  liabilities  are  reduced.  A  debt 
retirement  or  monetlzatlon  process  removes, 
once  and  for  all,  a  real  burden  from  their 
shoulders.  Since,  however,  this  relief  Is  not 
so  clearly  understood,  and.  In  any  case.  Is  de- 
ferred, the  reaction  will  not  be  equivalent  to 
that  to  be  expect»i  from  current  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

As  In  the  antl -inflation  case,  there  will,  of 
course,  be  all  sorts  of  secondary  effects.  But. 
again,  these  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  basic  facts  of  the  matter.  These  are  that 
the  primary  Incidence  of  antirecession  mone- 
tary policy  reeU  with  those  who  pay  taxes 
later,  while  the  primary  incidence  of  anti- 
recession fiscal  pcUcy  resU  with  those  who 
pay  taxes  now  (or  reMlve  the  beneflu  of  ex- 
panding public  services  if  this  variant  is 
allowed). 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  observed  asymmetry  between  the 
choice  of  monetary  and  fiscal  Instruments  of 
policy  over  the  cycle  has  been  explained 
through  the  use  of  ■  simple  model  and  the 
classical  principles  of  public  finance.  But 
we  explain  only  t3  improve,  so  we  must  ask 
the  Important  question:  How  can  the  be- 
havior of  governments  be  modified? 

Continuation  of  tba  asymmetry  over  long 
periods  is  clear  y  undesirable  on  many 
grovinds. 

Interest  rates  »ill  be  pushed  ever  upward, 
and  budget  deflcts  will  seldom.  If  ever,  be 
matched  by  budget  surpluses.  This  result 
should  be  condemned  on  ethical  grounds. 
since  It  tends  to  place  the  costs  of  sUblUza- 
tlon  policy  squaiely  on  the  shoulders  of 
future  taxpayers  while  concentrating  the 
benefits  In  the  htre  and  now.  Apart  from 
the  ethics  of  the  matter,  this  pattern  of 
policy  runs  direct  y  counter  to  that  which 
might  be  suggeste<l  If  rapid  economic  growth 
should  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  explicit 
aim  of  policy.  Even  If  It  serves  no  other 
purpose,  the  analysis  here  should  suggest 
some  of  the  political  roadblocks  that  must 
be  surmounted  be.'one  a  policy  combination 
aimed  explicitly  at  promoting  growth  could 
be  Introduced. 

As  Prof.  Paul  Samvelson  and  others  have 
urged  for  the  United  States,  such  a  policy 
would  require  that  the  asymmetry  discussed 
here  be  replaced  bv  taiat  of  easy  money  and 
tight  budgets. 

Admitting  the  luideslrabiUty  of  the  dem- 
onstrated practice  does  not  suggest  an  alter- 
native.    One  such  nUght  be  the  placing  of 


fiscal  policy  bsck  In  Its  pre-Keynedan  boac. 
as  circumscribed  by  the  rule  of  the  annually 
balanced  budget,  with  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity for  stabilization  falling  on  monetary 
policy.  This  alternative  may  seem  super- 
ficially attractive  to  some  who  long  for  the 
revival  of  effective  pollUcal  controls  of  fiscal 
pressures.  But  myths  once  exploded  are  not 
easily  reconstituted. 

In  any  case,  sole  or  primary  reliance  on 
monetary  policy  to  achieve  stabilization  ob- 
jectives Involves  an  overdependence  on  one 
market  or  set  of  markets  to  generate  changes 
In  a  whole  economic  structure.  This  con- 
centration Inhibits  the  effectiveness  of  policy 
on  the  one  hand,  while  subjecting  those  who 
operate  In  that  market  or  set  of  markets  to 
an  unfair  share  of  the  stabilization  task. 

A  second  alternative,  and  one  that  was 
Implied  In  the  memorandums  submitted  by 
several  economists  to  the  Radcllffe  commit- 
tee, would  be  the  placing  of  sole  or  primary 
reliance  on  fiscal  policy  as  the  instrument 
of  stabilization.  This  never-never  land  of 
functional  finance  Ignores  political  facts  al- 
together and  assumes  the  presence  of  an 
all-wise,  benevolent  economic  czar  or  com- 
missar who  moves  tax  rates  and  spending 
programs  up  and  down  In  complete  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  reactions  of  ordinary  citizens.  If 
we  accept  the  fact  that  democratic  process 
Is  worth  preserving,  the  introduction  of  this 
model  into  practice  will  surely  generate 
secular  Inflation  due  to  the  bias  previously 
discussed.  And  even  the  present  asymmetry 
In  policy  seems  preferable  to  continual  In- 
flation, despite  its  undesirable  featiirea. 

The  growth  In  importance  of  the  auto- 
matic fiscal  stablllaers  offers  some  measure 
of  Improvement.  Insofar  as  these  can  be- 
come effective,  the  bias  in  fliscal  policy  Is 
reduced.  However,  as  has  long  been  rec- 
ognised, automatic  stabilisers  can,  at  best, 
help  to  correct  cyclical  swings,  not  to  pre- 
vent them. 

Improvement  In  goTemmental  decision- 
making can  only  come,  over  the  long  run. 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
set  of  rules  for  behavior,  rules  that  will 
be  rigid  enough  to  Influence  the  behavior 
of  politicians  even  In  the  face  of  constit- 
uency pressures.  The  analysis  here  sug- 
gests the  Importance  of  such  possible  rules. 
Symmetry  should  be  preserved,  over  the 
cycle,  in  the  employment  of  each  of  the 
policy  Instruments.  That  is  to  say,  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  over  the  cycle, 
and  open-market  sales  by  the  central  bank 
should  be  balanced  by  open-market  pur- 
chases, again  over  the  cycle.  If  the  trends 
In  the  economy  Justify  a  growth  In  the 
money  supply,  either  or  both  of  these  rules 
may,  of  course,  be  slightly  modified.  How- 
ever, only  by  a  rather  rigid  adherence  to 
both  these  rules  can  the  natural  political 
tendencies  discussed  in  this  paper  be  pre- 
vented from  producing  the  distortions  noted. 

These  rules  are  sophisticated  ones,  and 
democratic  decislonn\aklng  is  not.  But  per- 
fection should  not  be  expected,  and,  above 
all,  we  should  be  tolerant  of  the  politicians 
and  critical  of  the  economists.  Only  after 
the  latter  have  succeeded  In  reformulating 
and  securing  acceptance  among  themselves 
of  a  new  set  of  principles  for  sound  finance 
can  the  politicians  be  called  to  task. 


LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS— 
PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  SAVES 
$247  MILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
on  another  subject,  I  understand  that 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Labor.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  reduce  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended in  that  bill  to  the  level  requested 


by  the  administration.  I  offer  thla 
amendment  with  great  reluctance,  for  I 
realize  that  the  appropriations  liare  been 
arrived  at  with  ereat  care  by  an  out* 
standing  subcommittee  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 

HlLLl. 

I  hope  very  earnestly  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  m  ill  give  their  most  thought- 
ful consideration  in  deciding  how  they 
will  vote  on  this  amendment,  tomorrow. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  Senator  who  is 
opposed  to  excessive  spending  and  has 
spoken  against  it  should  give  this 
amendment  very  careful  attention.  It 
simply  proposes  that  the  rate  of  In- 
creased spending  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  be  the 
rate  recommended  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Itself. 
This  is  a  substantial  Increase  over  the 
previous  year's  spending  levels.  How- 
ever, it  represents  a  sharp  reduction — 
$247  million  cut — in  the  Increased  spend- 
ing which  was  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  dollars  of  the 
reduction  contemplated  by  my  amend- 
ment is  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  including  research  for  heart, 
cancer,  mental  illness,  and  others. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  popular  and 
desirable  to  support  cancer  research  vig- 
orously and  generously.  In  a  real  sense, 
no  amount  of  money  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  to  save  one  life,  or,  in  this  case, 
perhaps  to  save  many  lives. 

SAVING  MONrY  NOT  PRIMARY  AIM 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  not 
primarily  just  to  save  money,  though  I 
think  that  is  important.  Rather  it  is 
aimed  at  having  an  orderly,  efficient, 
and  effective  health  research  program. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
policy  that  we  are  asked  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  follow,  will  not  re- 
sult in  this  kind  of  orderly  program,  but 
will  actually  result  In  less  effective  re- 
search, certainly  in  recent  yeais. 

Cei'tainly,  if  we  continue  to  force  on 
HEW  more  fund£  than  Dr.  Shatmon.  Di- 
rector of  the  Health  Institutes,  says  he 
can  effectively  use,  funds  which  he  says 
are  unwise  to  appropriate,  if  we  insist 
on  forcing  on  HEW  more  funds  than 
former  Secretary  RIbicoff  says  he  wants, 
then  we  are  going  to  get  more  of  the  in- 
efficiency which  has  been  caused  by  these 
excessive  appropriations. 

This  is  not  simply  an  amendment 
which  is  based  on  an  automatic  notion 
that  spending  should  not  exceed  the 
budget  requests.  It  also  based  on  a  very 
careful  analysis  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representati\es.  The 
Fountain  subcommittee,  has  shonn  in 
its  several,  detailed  reports  that  the  ap- 
propriation policy  followed  by  the  Con- 
gress— and  I  think  we  can  say  especially 
by  the  Senate — has  not  resulted  in  better 
health  research.  It  has  been  very  dam- 
aging. But,  of  course,  it  is  politically 
popular  to  vote  more  money  for  cancer 
and  heart  disease,  and  it  seems  foolish 
politically  to  vote  for  cuts  in  the  amount 
recommended. 

I  think,  if  Senators  will  listen  care- 
fully to  the  kind  of  case  made  t>y  tbe 
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Fountain  committee,  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, by  Dr.  Shannon,  and  by  Secretary 
Ribicoff,  they  can  see  why  it  makes  sense 
to  give  the  President  the  amounts  re- 
quested, and  not  to  exceed  those  requests 
by  large  sums. 

PRESIDENT,    PROXMIKE    BACK    MEDICAL    RESEARCH 

As  I  have  stated  reF>eatedly,  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  medical  re- 
search. The  magnificent  work  done  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  both 
at  their  main  facilities  and  in  their  re- 
lated grant  programs,  has  won  deserved 
acclaim.  President  Kennedy  joins  in 
that  praise.  He,  too,  is  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  federally  financed  medical 
research.  Indeed,  he  has  a  close,  first- 
hand knowledge  of  this  field  from  his 
many  years  of  service  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  is  because  I  join  President  Kennedy 
in  this  matter  that  I  state  that  the  ap- 
propriations amounts  requested  in  his 
budget  are  adequate  for  the  coming  year. 
Indeed,  I  think  we  may  be  doing  the  NIH 
a  distinct  favor  by  relieving  them  of  the 
pressure  to  use  up  and  absorb  another 
massive  injection  of  funds  over  and 
above  what  the  President,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  advice,  concluded  was  adequate 
for  doing  an  effective  job. 

Too  many  dollars  chasing  too  few 
goods  is  never  a  healthy  situation.  In- 
stead of  the  bracing  discipline  of  dedi- 
cated, hard  thought  applied  to  difficult 
research  problems,  a  surfeit  of  funds  has 
a  tendency  to  cause  researchers,  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  to  divert  their 
energies  into  fields  that  use  large  and 
expensive  items  of  equipment,  into  some- 
times overvast  and  costly  experimental 
undertakings. 

In  this  respect,  I  wish  to  quote  Dr. 
Shannon  in  his  testimony  on  August  1. 
1961,  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Govenmient  Operations  in 
the  House,  when  he  said: 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Insuring  that  the  medical  research 
effort  Is  as  vigorous  and  effective  as  the  In- 
tellectual and  physical  resources  available 
to  It  will  permit,  there  Is  the  concurrent  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  to  It  that  the  money 
which  the  Congress  has  made  available  for 
this  purpose  is  wisely  and  economically 
spent.  The  discharge  of  these  two  forms  of 
responsibility  is  not  necessarily  incompat- 
ible. They  do,  however,  Involve  two  different 
approaches — two  different  frames  of  mind — 
which  sometimes  are  divergent  when  specific 
program  guidelines  or  administrative  deci- 
sions have  to  be  made. 

These  conflicts  have  been  increased  and 
aggravated — 

I  repeat: 

These  conflicts  have  been  increased  and 
aggravated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  NIH 
programs.  In  a  grant  program  totaling  more 
than  $400  million  (as  it  did  In  1961)  and 
with  projects  In  every  State  of  the  Union  and 
about  40  foreign  countries  there  is  obviously 
a  great  risk  that  some  of  the  funds  will  be 
wastefully,  improperly  or  even  dishonestly 
used. 

This  is  Dr.  Shannon  speaking.  This  is 
not  a  Member  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  man  who  directs  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  He  goes 
on  to  say : 

It  is  common  experience  that  as  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  a  program  grows,  the  controls 


exercised  over  It  must  become  more  formal 
and  rigid. 

SHANNON    CAIXS    FOB    TRAINING     GRANT 
MOKATOEIVIC 

Problems  of  administration  are  one 
serious  consequence  of  overly  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  NIH  programs.  Equally 
or  more  important  are  the  problems 
posed  by  a  structurally  unbalanced  ef- 
fort to  pour  additional  sums  into  train- 
ing and  fellowship  programs,  without 
first  insuring  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
medical  and  biological  sciences  personnel 
are  coming  up  through  our  colleges  and 
medical  schools. 

Because  of  this,  Dr.  Shannon  In  his 
testimony  states: 

It  Is  my  view  that  there  should  now  be  a 
moratorium  of  at  least  a  year  in  the  rate  of 
growth  (of  funds  for  training  and  fellow- 
ships) . 

His  full  statement  reads  as  follows: 
We  have  been  for  some  time  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
in  and  simplification  of  our  various  training 
programs  which  differ  considerably  among 
the  various  Institutes.  I  may  say  that  these 
differences  are  now  considerably  less  great 
than  they  were  2  years  ago  when  I  appointed 
a  task  force  to  review  all  the  training  pro- 
grams. Since  then  we  have  had  both  the 
administrative  and  policy  problems  of  our 
training  programs  very  much  in  mind.  The 
problem  of  coordination  is  partly  due  to  the 
somewhat  different  training  missions  and 
training  policies  of  the  various  Institutes  and 
to  the  different  needs  of  the  scientific  and 
clinical  fields  which  they  serve.  It  has.  how- 
ever, been  further  complicated  by  the  very 
rapid  expansion  of  our  training  programs 
which  have  grown  from  $34  million  In  1967 
to  $132  million  In  1961 — a  fourfold  Increase 
in  4  years. 

The  argument  I  am  going  to  make,  and 
the  argument  I  have  made  repeatedly,  is 
that  what  happens  when  more  money  is 
put  into  these  programs  is  that  low  pri- 
ority projects  are  authorized,  and  that 
on  these  low  priority  projects  scarce, 
precious,  and  important  medical  scien- 
tific ability  is  concentrated. 

The  counterargument  is  made.  "Yes, 
but  we  will  train  more."  Dr.  Shannon 
says  this  is  not  the  time  when  we  can 
efficiently  proceed  to  train  more;  that 
it  is  wasteful. 

He  said  this,  and  again  I  quote: 

It  la  my  view  that  there  should  now  be 
a  moratorium  of  at  least  a  year  in  this  rate 
of  growth  to  permit  the  schools  to  adjust 
to  these  programs  and  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reexamine  our  training  policies 
and  reassess  future  needs. 

In  spite  of  this  recommendation  by  Dr. 
Shannon,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  an  increase  of  $55  Vi 
million  for  training  and  fellowships  over 
the  budget  request. 

This  $55.5  million  is  the  most  illogi- 
cal way  to  deal  with  our  scientific  per- 
sonnel shortages.  It  is  a  case  of  pouring 
large  gobs  of  money  in  at  the  top,  and 
hoping,  often  vainly,  as  experience  has 
shown,  that  a  certain  amount  will  trickle 
down  to  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
where  it  can  do  the  most  good. 

It  runs  completely  contrary  to  Dr. 
Shannon's  call  for  a  moratoriimi  during 
which  a  reassessment  and  reexamina- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  life  sciences 


training,  education,  fellowship,  and  re- 
search programs  can  be  undertaken. 

The  December  6,  1961,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  contained  a  number 
of  useful,  interesting  observations  on 
graduate  training  and  research.  In  pmrt 
it  states: 

A  major  cause  of  concern  is  the  stress  on 
graduate  training  and  research  work  at  the 
expense  of  undergraduate  teaching,  a  situa- 
tion college  officials  say  is  fostered  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  distributes 
money.  One  Federal  official  concedes  this 
Is  a  problem.  "Undergrawluate  education  Is 
Just  where  the  financial  squeeze  is,"  he  con- 
fesses. "But  what's  happening?  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  pouring  money  into 
graduate  education  by  means  of  research 
grants  and  fellowships  and  is  proposing  to  aid 
primary  and  secondary  schools  with  mas- 
sive grants.  Very  little  is  being  done  for 
undergraduate  teaching." 

The  catch  is  that  almost  all  this  money  is 
for  medical  research  or  for  the  training  of 
more  researchers;  the  teaching  of  physicians 
is  largely  Ignored.  Nor  do  graduate  fellow- 
ships under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  go  to  medical  students  intending  to 
practice  medicine;  the  emphasis  instead  Is  on 
providing  funds  for  budding  research  scien- 
tists. The  upshot  of  this  single-minded 
concentration  in  research,  say  many  edu- 
cators, is  that  many  potential  doctors  are 
being  lured  Into  laboratory  careers  and  the 
country  faces  the  prospect  of  a  shortage  of 
physicians  in  the  years  ahead. 

SHANNON,    RIBICOfT.    PROXMIRE.    PRESIDENT    ALL 
AGREE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Shannon  and  Secretary 
Ribicoff. 

Dr.  Shannon  said : 

The  extraordinarly  rapid  growth  during 
the  past  5  years  of  programs  administered  by 
NIH,  the  Introduction  of  new  programs  and 
of  broader  forms  of  support  have  entailed 
many  new  and  complex  policy  and  program- 
ing problems  which  have  perhaps  unduly  dl- 
vert«d  our  time,  energy,  and  attention  from 
the  important  managerial  problems  which 
have  accompanied  this  expansion. 

Secretary  Ribicoff,  in  appealing  for 
the   amount  requested,  said: 

It  is  a  responsible  program,  because  it  re- 
flects the  fact  that  not  aU  our  aspirations 
can  be  financed  at  any  one  time,  and  con- 
sequently It  reflects  our  best  Judgment  of 
priority   needs. 

As  indicated  in  his  budget  message  and 
in  his  health  and  medical  education 
message.  President  Kenendy  shares  this 
view.  So  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

But  insisting  that  more  money  be 
spent  will  be  the  substitution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  for  the  very 
careful  professional  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  people  who  feel  that  this  program 
must  proceed  rapidly  and  vigorously  but 
also  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  way. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


HOMEBUILDERS  ON   MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President,  a  question  that  may 
arise  in  the  minds  of  Senators  who  are 
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considering  the  administration's  pro- 
posed urban  mfuss  transportation  pro- 
gram is  the  attitude  of  persons  and 
groups  who  do  not  have  a  direct  stake 
in  the  program. 

Homebuilders  are  such  a  group  inas- 
much as  they  are  not  in  the  urban  trans- 
portation business.  Yet  in  the  interests 
of  selling  more  homes,  they  of  course 
are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their 
community  as  a  whole  and  the  problems 
affecting  the  community  and  thereby  af- 
fecting the  housing  industry. 

Earlier  this  year  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders, 
Mr.  Leonard  Frank,  testified  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, along  with  many  others,  in  support 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Presidents  mass 
transportation  b:ll. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Frank  noted: 

There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
type  of  housing  wblch  is  desired  and  can  be 
supplied  In  a  metropolitan  area  and  the  type 
of  transportation  tystcm  in  the  area.  In  this 
sense  the  several  pending  mass  transporta- 
tion bills  present  an  opportunity  for  encour- 
aging a  more  reasonable  pattern  of  devel- 
opment. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Federal  assist- 
ance for  coordiriated  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  biised  on  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  urban  areas  offers  "an 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  breaking 
away  from  the  ligld.  and  in  some  cases 
outmoded,  thinking  which  has  led  so 
much  suburban  zoning  to  act  as  an  im- 
pediment to  growth,  rather  than  a  stimu- 
lus to  sound  dev<;lopment." 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Homebuilding  carries  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  well-balanced  and  by  no  means 
one-sided  article  on  the  subject  of  urban 
mass  transportation. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  com- 
ments of  individufJ  homebuilders  from 
all  parts  of  the  (Country  on  this  question. 
As  can  be  seen,  i.he  views  of  these  home- 
builders are  far  from  unanimous.  The 
responses  are  of  course  shaped  from 
the  perspective  of  their  individual  In- 
terests and  needs,  which  may  or  may  not 
coincide  with  the  Interests  and  needs  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Neverthe- 
less, I  think  these  comments  shed  an 
interesting  light  on  a  topic  from  a  group 
of  individuals  who  have  no  direct  in- 
tei-est,  but  who  are  interested  In  the 
problems  of  community  development  and 
the  effect  of  those  problems  on  their 
livelihood.  I  ani  told  that  the  responses 
to  the  Journal  surrey  ran  about  three  or 
four  to  one  in  supix)rt  of  improving 
transit  service  in  the  urban  areas. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  I  have  men- 
tioned included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 

How  he  traveU  between  his  home  In  the 
suburbs  and  his  Job  Is  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant problems  faoing  today's  commuter- 
homeowner.  And  as  it  affects  the  home- 
owner, so  It  affect>s  the  buUder.  It  was  with 
this  factor  in  mind  that  NAHB  President 
Leonard  L.  Frank  testified  recently  before 
Senate  and  House  subcommittees  In  support 
of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Administra- 


tion's bill  and  others  to  authorize  Federal 
appropriations  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  mass- 
transportation  systems  In  urban  areas. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee No.  3  and  in  his  written  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. Frank  declared  that  NAHB  believes  that 
the  orderly  development  of  our  expanding 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  Is  essential  If 
we  are  to  cope  adequately  with  the  demands 
arising  out  of  continually  Increasing  popula- 
tion. Obviously  mass  transportation  plays 
a  vital  part,ln  this  development." 

Citing  President  Kennedy's  transportation 
message  statement  that  an  efficient  and 
dynamic  transportation  system  Is  vital  to 
our  domestic,  economic  growth,  productivity 
and  progress.  Frank  said,  "Certainly  this  Is 
true  for  homebulldlng." 

"We  flnd  that  In  the  process  of  deciding 
upon  the  purchase  of  a  new  home,"  he  testi- 
fied, "every  family  considers  very  carefully 
the  key  question  of  transportation — how 
far  and  how  dlfficvUt  wlU  It  be  for  the  father 
to  commute  to  and  from  his  dally  work? 
The  family  also  takes  into  consideration  how 
difficult  it  wlU  be  for  the  mother  to  shop, 
the  children  to  get  to  school,  and  for  all  to 
enjoy  the  cultural  and  recreational  pursuits 
which  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  or 
expect  to  find  In  a  suburban-metropolitan 
living  area." 

That  the  homebullder  has  contributed 
measurably  to  creating  the  mass -transporta- 
tion problem  and  that  he  will  benefit  greatly 
from  any  move  to  alleviate  it  was  brought  out 
by  Frank  in  some  statistics  he  offered  the 
Congress.  From  1946  through  1961,  he  said, 
21.401,000  new  housing  unite  have  been  built. 
Including  17,969.000  slngle-famUy  homes, 
privately  financed  and  owned.  The  latter,  he 
added,  "have  been  located  largely  In  de- 
velopments toward  the  edge  of  our  cities 
and.  for  some  time,  have  been  spreading  far 
beyond  the  periphery  of  metropolitan  areas." 

Startling  as  these  figures  are.  Frank  said. 
"we  are  convinced  that  estimates  are  correct 
which  indicate  an  even  greater  amount  of 
new  housing  Is  required  for  the  rest  of  the 
1960'8." 

He  noted  that  the  Senate  subcommittee 
has  put  the  need  at  a  minimum  of  16  million 
nonfarm  housing  units  for  the  present 
decade. 

Frank  also  testified  that  NAHB  believes 
the  legislation  presente  "an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  breaking  away  from  the  rigid, 
and  in  some  cases  outmoded,  thinking  which 
has  led  to  so  much  suburban  zoning  acting 
as  an  Impediment  to  growth,  rather  than  a 
stimulus  to  the  sound  development  of  a 
community. "  He  said  that  In  nuny  com- 
munities the  lack  of  adequate  mass-transit 
systems  tends  to  add  to  the  factors  which 
"perpetuate  such  artificial  and  wasteful 
land  use  standards." 

The  administration  measure  would  author- 
ize $500  million  In  Federal  grante  for  mass- 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment,  with 
strict  planning  lequirements,  including  the 
preparation  of  an  area-wide  plan  as  a  part 
of  comprehensive  planning  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  area.  The  funds  would  be 
made  available  over  3  years,  with  $100  million 
for  fiscal  1963  and  $200  mUllon  In  each  of  the 
succeeding  2  years.  Also  provided  Is  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program,  which 
would  be  financed  through  the  present  $25 
million  demonstration  grant  authority  and 
up  to  $30  million  from  the  new  $500  million 
grant. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President  Ken- 
nedy noting  the  precedent  for  Federal  action, 
said,  "Transportation  la  an  Industry  which 
serves,  and  Is  affected  with,  the  national 
Interest.  Federal  laws  and  policies  have  ex- 
pressed the  national  interest,  particularly  in 
the  last  80  years,  through  the  promotion  and 
development  of  transportation  facilities,  such 
as  highways,  aln^ays,  and  waterways." 


Turning  to  the  urban  mass  transportation 
problem  specifically,  he  stressed  a  fact  b<»ne 
out  later  In  Frank's  testimony  that  "higher 
Incomes  coupled  with  the  Increasing  avail- 
ability of  the  autc»nobUe  have  enabled  more 
and  more  American  families,  particularly 
younger  ones  with  children,  to  seek  their 
own  homes  In  suburban  areas." 

The  continuing  concentration  of  popula- 
tion and  economic  activity  In  urban  areas  Is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  86  percent  of  the 
total  popvilatlon  increase  in  the  last  decade 
was  in  metropolitan  areas,  with  more  than 
three-fourths  of  this  growth  outelde  the 
central  cities.  With  70  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation now  lining  In  urban  areas,  census  pre- 
dictions are  that  In  less  than  20  years  well 
over  half  of  the  expanded  popvilatlon  of  250 
million  people  (140  million  of  them)  will  be 
living  in  40  great  urban  complexes,  each  with 
a  population  exceeding  1  million. 

As  the  cities  have  grovm,  the  President  re- 
ported, the  development  of  modern  high- 
ways and  the  trucking  Industry  have  reduced 
the  dependence  of  manuf  actiirers  on  central 
locations  near  pent  or  raU  terminals.  This 
together  with  the  development  of  produc- 
tion techniques  requiring  spacious  plant  lay- 
oute  has  ImpeUed  many  Industries  to  move 
to  outlying  urban  areas. 

One  result  of  these  changes  in  location 
patterns,  he  said,  has  been  a  change  In  the 
patterns  of  \irban  travel.  Added  to  tradi- 
tional suburb-to-clty  movements  are  large 
croBstown  fiows  which  mass  transit  systems 
are  often  not  prepared  to  handle.  "Also." 
the  President  pointed  out,  "the  Increasing 
use  of  automobiles  to  meet  urban  transpor- 
tation needs  has  resulted  in  Increasing  high- 
way congeetlon,  and  this  has  greatly  Impeded 
mass  transp<>rtatlon. 

"This  drastic  revision  of  travel  patterns 
in  many  urban  areas  has  seriously  Impaired 
the  effectiveness  and  economic  viability  of 
public  mass  transportation  which  Is  geared 
to  older  patterns.  A  steady  decline  in  pa- 
tronage and  a  concomitant  rLse  of  unproflta- 
bility  and  financial  problems  have  occurred. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  of  rail- 
commuter  and  streetcar  services  limited  to 
particular  routes    by  fixed  roadbeds" 

To  alleviate  this  problem  the  administra- 
tion's bill  Is  stressing  the  need  for  a  balanced 
system  with  the  Idea  that  In  many  xirban 
areas  this  means  an  extensive  mass  trans- 
portation network  fully  Integrated  with  the 
highway  and  street  system. 

"But  mase  transportation  has  in  recent 
years  experienced  capital  consumption  rather 
than  expansion,"  according  to  a  report  to 
President  Ktmnedy  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Bodges  and  HHFA  Admin- 
istrator Robert  C.  Weaver.  "A  cycle  of  fare 
Increases  and  service  cute  to  offset  loss  of 
riders  followed  by  further  declines  in  use. 
polnte  clearly  to  the  need  for  a  substantial 
contribution  of  public  funds  to  support 
needed  mass  transportetlon  Improvemente  ' 

The  woes  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
largest  commuter  service  in  the  world,  are  a 
point  in  fact. 

The  low  .state  of  existing  mass  transit 
systems  Is  Illustrated  by  a  survey  of  5,000 
commuters  to  Chicago,  a  city  which  was 
lauded  In  the  administration  bill's  presenta- 
tion of  factf  as  among  the  more  successful 
cities  operating  Ite  own  mass  transportation 
facilities. 

Many  motoriste  would  refuse  to  ride 
Chicago  public  transit  even  If  they  were  paid 
to  do  so.  Leon  N.  Moses,  director  of  research 
for  Northwestern  University's  Transportation 
Center,  repoi-ted. 

The  study  showed  that  only  13  percent 
would  use  free  elevated  or  subways  and  18 
percent  would  use  free  buses  and  trolleys. 
Half  of  the  motoriste  said  they  would  con- 
vert to  buset  and  streetcars  if  they  were  paid 
35  cente  to  ride.  A  payment  of  45  cente  a 
trip  would  <llvert  half  to  the  city's  subway. 
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In  the  Washington.  D.C..  area,  however, 
more  than  one-fo\irth  of  the  drivers  would 
be  willing  to  leave  their  cars  at  home  If 
cheaper  and  faster  bus  service  were  available, 
a  recent  survey  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration revealed. 

"A  decline  In  riding  over  a  long  period, 
plus  failure  to  replace  old  and  antiquated 
equipment,  and  increased  oi>eratlng  costs, 
have  brought  financial  distress  to  many  large 
as  well  as  small,  privately  owned  systems, 
and  local  public  bodies  have  had  to  taJ^e 
over  their  lines  so  that  service  can  be  con- 
tinued," the  House  subcommittee's  discus- 
sion p>aper  states. 

"But  in  almost  every  situation  where  pub- 
lic operation  has  superseded  private  opera- 
tion, the  failure  or  inability  of  the  public 
body  to  provide  moneys  for  the  acquisition 
of  adequate  equipment  and  the  extension 
of  the  system  has  hurt  mass-transit  riding, 
and,  because  of  this,  public  operation  has 
not  always  been  able  to  make  the  local  mass- 
transportation  system  a  successful  opera- 
tion," the  report  continued. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  a  balancd 
program,  Hodges  and  Weaver,  reporting  to 
the  President,  said  that  highways  play  a  vital 
role  in  urban  areas  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  They  added  that  the  B\ireau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  will  in  the  future  permit  the  reser- 
vation of  highway  lanes  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  buses  when  comprehensive  plans  in- 
dicate this  to  be  desirable  and  will  encourage 
the  development  of  rail-transit  and  highway 
facilities  In  the  same  right-of-way  whenever 
more  effective  transportation  will  result. 

In  this  connection  some  experts  advocate 
the  use  of  suspended  monorail  trains  de- 
veloped in  highway  rights-of-way.  In  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  more  than  a  million  persons 
have  ridden  the  city's  showcase  monorail  to 
the  World's  Fair  grounds,  a  distance  of  1.2 
miles.  The  two  trains  began  carrying  pas- 
sengers March  24. 

An  official  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  in  Washington  recently 
made  several  round  trips  on  the  train  and 
announced  that  monorails  "deserve  further 
serious  examination  '  In  seeking  an  answer 
to  growing  mass-transit  problems.  C.  Dar- 
win Stolzenbach,  director  of  the  agency,  said 
that  such  a  system,  supported  by  massive 
concrete  pylons,  would  not  be  practical  In 
the  downtown  area  of  the  Capital,  but  should 
be  considered  for  suburban  travel. 

While  urging  use  of  highways  and  highway 
roadbeds  for  improving  tran.sportation  sys- 
tems, the  report  to  the  President  said  that 
the  planning  should  be  a  part  of  systematic 
land  XLse  and  development  planning  and 
"should  be  for  the  system  as  a  whole  rather 
than  for  its  Individual  components — private 
vehicles,  buses,  or  rail  transit." 

In  this  respect  the  report  added  that  con- 
struction of  highways  and  mass -transporta- 
tion facilities  should  take  account  of  effects 
on  established  neighborhoods,  and  when 
people  and  businesses  are  displaced,  moving 
expenses  should  be  paid  from  public  funds 
with  families  assured  of  relocation  In  suit- 
able housing.  This  plan  for  effective  land 
use  brought  special  praise  from  NAHB  Presi- 
dent Prank. 

The  administration  bill  provides  that  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  used  to  cover  two-thirds 
of  the  projected  cost  of  development  of  com- 
prehensively planned  systems,  directed  by  a 
local  regulatory  agency  and  covering  all  of 
the  urban  area  to  be  served.  These  funds 
could  be  used  for  privately  operated  facilities 
vinder  lease  from  qualified  local  public 
agencies. 

In  addition  to  Frank,  other  persons  or 
organizations  testifying  for  the  bill  have  in- 
cluded: Weaver;  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator Rex  Whltton;  R.  L.  Lich,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Passenger  Traffic.  Rail- 
way Progress   Institute;    Robert  M.  Jenney, 


director  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  of  New  York  City, 
representing  the  U.S.  Conference  erf  Mayors; 
Mayor  Jerome  p.  Cavanaugh,  of  Detroit,  for 
the  American  Municipal  Association;  and 
Governors  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
David  L.  Lawrence,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Otter  Kerner,  of  Illinois. 

Not  everyone  appearing  t>efore  the  com- 
mittees has  been  in  favor  of  the  legislation, 
however.  The  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Roljert  Moses.  New  York  highway  builder 
eind  well-known  world's  fair  entrepreneur, 
have  led  the  opposition.  Moses,  who  is  New 
York  City  parks  commissioner,  attacked  the 
plan  in  a  speech  before  the  Ninth  Annual 
Highway  Users  Conference  in  Washington 
this  spring. 

Criticizing  the  idea  of  a  unified  transpor- 
tation system,  Moses  said:  "Because  rail, 
rubber,  air,  and  water  travel  are  all  forms 
of  transportation  and  conveniently  grouped 
under  this  head,  we  fondly  conclude  that 
they  should  be  operated  as  one.  Le  me  ask 
you  Just  one  thing — where  do  we  find  the 
geniuses  In  the  public  domain  to  do  this 
legerdemain?  Shall  we  end  by  realizing  that 
It's  a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad?" 

Although  the  rush-hour  Jam  with  Its  at- 
tendant mass-transportation  headache  Is 
generally  considered  a  problem  only  of  large 
cities,  by  the  end  of  1961  grants  made  under 
the  1961  Housing  Act  had  assisted  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  for  1,022 
small  communities  as  well  as  123  metropoli- 
tan or  regional  areas. 

Builders  will  continue  to  watch  with  con- 
siderable interest  developments  on  the  mass- 
transportation  problem,  one  which  should  be 
with  us  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 

NAHB   OXVELOPEXS  SKX   TEANBTT   HZLnNO  SALES 

Widespread  interest  In  the  urban  mass- 
transpx>rtatlon  problem  was  reflected  in  a 
survey  of  200  suburban  developers  all  over 
the  Nation  conducted  In  June  by  the  NAHB 
Journal. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  those  answering  the 
questionnaire  said  that  their  housing  mar- 
ket definitely  would  be  increased  by  Im- 
proving the  public  transit  systems  In  their 
communiUes.  Ninety-two  percent  of  the 
builders  Indicated  that  their  buyers  use 
private  cars  for  commuting,  while  35  percent 
said  their  homeowners  use  bus  transporta- 
tion, and  19  percent  said  that  rail  trans- 
portation is  used. 

In  52  percent  of  the  cases  the  builders 
said  that  plans  are  under  way  for  Improve- 
ment of  public  transportation  systems  in 
their  areas.  But  only  12  percent  indicated 
that  they  aie  ]}ersonally  involved  In  the 
local  transit  planning,  and  15  percent  said 
their  local  HBA's  are  helping. 

Generally,  the  developers  located  In  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  particularly  along 
the  east  coast,  said  that  their  market  would 
be  substantially  increased  by  improvement 
of  the  transit  eystems. 

Those  dissenting  were  usually  from 
smaller  communities,  often  in  the  South  and 
Midwest.  Suspicion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  led  to  some  of  the  opposition. 
Those  who  said  improved  transit  would  help 
business  estimated  that  they  could  expect 
Increases  of  from  2  to  50  percent.  Builders 
of  low-Income,  low-cost  housing  particu- 
larly were  Interested  In  the  problem. 

COMMCNTS  FROM  THS  BITILDEXS 

Joseph  Singer,  Jenklntown,  Pa  :  "It  Is  the 
single  most  vital  problem  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area." 

Ed  Fischer.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  "The  transit 
situation  in  St.  Louis  is  so  bad  that  to  all 
practical  purposes  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Louis  there  is  no  public  ta^nsportation. 
Where  there  is.  the  service  is  so  bttd  that  the 
whole  situation  is  impossible.    Next  to  zon- 


ing and  land  use  this  Is  the  biggest  deterrent 
to  home  sales  at  this  time." 

Jesse  A.  Baker,  San  Antonio.  Tex  :  "Very 
important  in  our  low-oost  Latin  American 
housing.  Many  ride  the  bus  to  and  from 
work  and  to  and  from  shopping  facilities." 

George  Lelphart,  for  Staggs-BUt  Homes. 
Inc.  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  "Mass  transit  or  public 
transportation  is  a  must  to  insure  continued 
sales  in  our  retirement  community.  The 
retiree  prefers  to  use  public  transportation 
and  save  his  paid-for  automobile." 

Arthur  C.  Schwotzer,  PitUburgh,  Pa.:  "It 
Is  not  a  Federal  problem.  It  Is  something 
that  should  be  solved  locally  without  Federal 
Intervention  with  money.  The  local  com- 
munities must  solve  their  Individual  prob- 
lems— If  they  wish  to  solve  them.  And  the 
Federal  Government  should  stop  trying  to 
run  and  solve  all  local  problems." 

Milton  J.  Brock,  Jr..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 
"Los  Angeles  is  such  a  large  city  that  it  Is 
Inevitable  that  eventually  we  will  have  to 
have  some  form  of  mass  public  transporta- 
tion. It  Is  such  a  large  problem  that  It  is 
most  difficult  to  know  where  to  start.  We 
have  a  committee  for  monorail  transporta- 
tion, but  to  date  it  has  not  had  much  suc- 
cess. Since  we  have  no  central  point  to  the 
location  of  all  workers  such  as  New  York  City, 
It  is  questionable  that  even  a  monorail  sys- 
tem is  the  answer." 

John  W.  Ahern.  Savannah.  Ga.:  "The  prob- 
lem is  of  little  consequence  to  us  here  in 
Savannah  when  selling  In  the  medium  to 
high-priced  field.  The  exception  is  that  lack 
of  public  transportation  (or  poor  service) 
makes  maid  service  difficult  and  raises  a 
minor  point  to  be  overcome  by  sales  people." 

Alexander  B.  Paulsen,  Babylon.  L.I.,  N.Y.: 
"More  than  one-half  of  our  sales  depend  on 
mass  transportation  to  New  York  City.  Im- 
provement in  same  and  convenience  would 
improve  our  market." 

J.  8.  Norman,  Jr.,  Houston,  Texas:  "I  do 
not  believe  our  sales  are  affected.  In  pros- 
perous times  people  will  want  and  use  their 
own  private  transportation.  Who  wants  to 
be  one  of  the  masses?  If  and  when  we  have 
a  depression,  then  mass  transportation  will 
come  into  its  own." 

Jack  Blackman,  TTiomton,  Pa.:  "Fast, 
clean,  alr-condltloned  buses  on  minimum 
access  highways  into  center  city  seem  beet." 

Irvin  A.  Blietz,  Evanston,  Ul.:  "We  have 
had  fairly  good  public  transportation  for 
years.  Equipment  has  been  Improved  in  re- 
cent years.  This  is  a  plus  factor.  Opening 
of  expressways  has  helped  far  more." 

Richard  C.  Goodwin,  Haddonfleld.  N.J.:  "I 
think  homebullders  have  enough  problems 
without  getting  nilxed  up  in  this  mess." 

Morris  A.  Sarshik.  Haddonfield,  N.J.:  "In- 
adequate transportation  keeps  suburban 
buyers  away.  It  Is  a  serious  problem  for 
most  conunuters  and  can  only  be  solved  by 
complete  cooperation  of  the  municipalities 
plus  whatever  help  is  possible  from  govern- 
mental bodies  " 

Robert  Lee.  Rumson,  NJ.:  "Effective  nuMs 
transit  has  made  possible  a  favorable  build- 
ing program.  We  have  a  commuter  group 
active  in  transit  planning.  If  we  did  not 
have  this  group,  then  it  would  be  a  must 
for  our  local  HBA  to  get  active." 

Ralph  L.  Shirmeyer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 
"Transit  company  is  about  broke  now.  A 
municipal  subsidy  is  about  the  only  future 
for  it.  Very  sad  for  many  needy  people  if  It 
does  die." 

Jim  Nichols,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  "Possibly 
one  sale  out  of  five  Is  adversely  affected  by  a 
lack  of  mass  transit.  I  think  it  Is  easier 
at  present  to  show  prospects  that  It  is  less 
costly  to  have  a  location  beyond  the  tran- 
sit system  and  buy  a  second  ear  than  It  is  to 
pay  more  for  a  location  within  access  of  the 
transit  system." 

Hans  Kurash,  Paoli,  Pa.:  "Good  transpor- 
tation  is   very  Important   even   though   we 
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build  in  the  $26,000  to  MS.OOO  price  range 
and  buyers  have  two  cars.  Local  buses  would 
be  a  help  for  women  shoppers." 

Scott  E.  Weller,  Champaign,  111.:  "It  ap- 
pears that  public,  low-coet  transportation 
systems  tot  communities  of  this  size 
(100,000)  are  no  longer  economically  feasible. 
At  the  cost  of  subsidy  they  could  l>e  revived 
but  with  accompanying  greater  taxes  of  some 
sort." 

G.  D.  Lloyd,  White  Plains,  NY.:  "Effective 
transit  would  IncreiMe  salability  and  also 
make  higher  density  housing  in  the  outer 
suburtM  more  attractive  (smaller  lot  sizes, 
attached  houses,  garden  apartments,  etc.) 
near  mass-transit  facilities." 


HOUSING   FOR    MIGRATORY   FARM 
WORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeisey.  Mad- 
am President,  Housing  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Weaver  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  achievemenls  during  his 
tenure  in  that  office.  The  Nation  should 
take  particular  note  of  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  housing  for  migratory  labor- 
ers; his  work  in  this  area  shows  that  he 
is  thoroughly  in  rapport  with  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  in  attempting  to 
improve  the  conditions  in  which  these 
deprived  Americans  live.  Recently,  Mr. 
Weaver  announced  the  initiation  of  a 
program  to  be  carried  out  in  Bexar 
County,  Tex.;  a  program  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  both  feasible  and 
desirable  to  provide  migratory  farm- 
workers the  same  opportimity  to  own 
their  homes  that  all  other  Americans 
enjoy.  This  is  a  necessary  and  highly 
realistic  first  step  toward  raising  the 
living  standards  of  these  deprived  Amer- 
icans, and  I  hope  that  its  success  will 
lead  to  further  steps  in  this  area.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  some  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  annoimcement  of  July  3, 
1962,  describing  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

ExcKKPTS  From  Houhinc  awd  Home  Finahcx 
ACENCV  Ankouncxment  OF  JtlLY  3,  1962 
Mr  Weaver  approved  a  grant  of  $100,000 
to  finance  the  project,  which  will  be  carried 
out  in  Bexar  County  (San  Antonio).  Tex., 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bishops'  Com- 
mittee for  the  Spanish  Speaking 

This  is  the  fourth  project  approved  under 
a  program  authorised  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1»61  which  provides  for  Federal  granU 
to  public  or  private  bodies  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  new  or  Improved  means  of  pro- 
viding houses  for  low-income  persons  and 
families. 

The  project  will  be  carried  out  in  three 
phases. 

The  first  wUl  be  the  planning  and  design 
of  the  community  and  of  the  homes  to  be 
built  for  the  demonstration. 

This  first  phase  of  the  project  will  also 
include  the  building  initially  of  120  low- 
cost  row  dwelling  unlU.  with  some  600  addi- 
tional to  be  buUt  later  in  the  community. 
They  will  be  built  at  the  outset  as  a  rental 
development,  financed  through  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  under  the  new  below-market  in- 
terest rate  program  (sec.  221-d-3)  authcwlzed 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  which  carries 
an  interest  rate  of  only  3^  percent  as  against 
the  normal  FHA  rate  of  6«4  percent. 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  will  be 
a  systematic  effort  to  Improve  the  families' 


Incomes.  This  will  be  done  through  job 
training  and  job  placement  facilities  in  the 
commvmity. 

Through  this  job  training  and  placement 
program  it  is  expected  that  the  migrant 
workers  will  not  be  dependent  on  seasonal 
farmwork  but  will  be  able  to  advance  to 
semi-skilled  and  skilled   occupations. 

The  third  phase  of  the  project  wUl  be  the 
transfer  of  the  homes  from  rental  to  home- 
ownership.  Each  tenant  family  will  be 
charged  a  rent  of  20  percent  of  its  income. 
This  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the  antici- 
pated economic  rent  of  approximately  $43 
a  month,  with  the  Federal  subsidy  making 
up  the  difference.  But  as  the  famUy's  in- 
come is  Increased,  through  the  Job  training 
and  job  placement  program,  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  is  expected  to  be  reduced  until 
the  gap  has  been  closed.  When  this  has 
l>een  done,  and  the  family  has  accumulated 
enough  for  the  downpayment,  the  transfer 
to  homeownership  will  be  made. 

When  the  houses  are  sold  to  their  occu- 
pants, they  will  be  financed  under  section 
221(d)(2)  FHA  mortage  insurance,  under 
which  the  amount  of  the  downpayment 
is  only  3  percent  and  the  mortgage  may  run 
for  35  years  or  even  to  40  years  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  FHA  Commissioner. 

Each  migrant  tenant  in  these  homes  will 
be  allowed  5  years  within  which  to  in- 
creas!  his  income  to  the  point  where  he  can 
qualify  for  homeownership. 

"This  is  an  exciting  project,  and  one  with 
a  potential  for  good  that  is  most  chal- 
lenging," said  Housing  Administrator  Weaver. 
"It  is  well  known  that  migratory  workers 
are  among  the  most  economically  deprived 
and  most  poorly  housed  people  among  our 
citizens.  If  the  combination  of  methods  to 
be  demonstrated  in  Bexar  County  proves  out. 
it  should  invite  repetition  in  other  parts 
of  the  coxintry  where  migrant  workers  work 
and  live." 


THREATENED  LEGAL  ACTION 
AGAINST  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President,  the  threatened  legal 
action  against  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  by  the  Council  of  California 
Growers  is  of  great  interest  to  me  be- 
cause I  participated  in  the  congressional 
actions  which  Secretary  Goldberg  has 
implemented.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  many  other  Senators  share 
my  view  that  the  Secretary's  activities 
in  setting  up  a  minimvun  wage  for  farm 
labor  in  California  have  been  not  only 
fair  and  appropriate,  but  also  entirely 
in  keeping  with  our  legislative  intentions. 
Though  Secretary  Goldberg's  position 
Is  based  on  solid  legal  foundations  and 
needs  no  additional  bolstering,  I  would 
like  to  make  my  approbation  of  his  ac- 
tivities common  knowledge. 

This  morning's  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  describing 
the  imminent  legal  action  quoted  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Producers  Labor 
Committee  as  saying  that  the  $1  an  hour 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  In  Cedi- 
fornia  is  resulting  In  "the  creation  of  a 
feeling  among  many  domestic  workers 
that  they  don't  have  to  work  as  hard, 
that  they  will  get  their  $1  even  if  they 
do  not  produce. ' 

I  thought  this  sort  of  neolithic  argu- 
ment had  gone  by  the  boards  years  ago. 
No  one  today  seriously  considers  a  min- 
imum wage  to  be  destructive  of  pro- 


duction— this  simply  has  not  been  the 
result  of  past  experience  wiUi  minimum 
wages.  I  once  did.  and  will  again, 
characterize  this  sort  of  unthinking 
opposition  to  progress  in  the  migratory 
labor  field  as  "pure  flubdubbery." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  present 
American  citizens  who  work  as  seasonal 
farm  laborers  are  denied  the  economic 
protections  that  by  American  law  are 
given  to  foreign  workers  imported  into 
this  country  under  Public  Law  78.  Ex- 
ploitation has  no  place  in  this  country: 
yet  the  situation  that  exists  in  many 
rural  areas  of  the  country  and  partic- 
ularly in  certain  parts  of  California, 
where  seasonal  farm  labor  is  employed 
for  a  mere  pittance,  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  exploitation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  aver- 
age wage  rate  of  $1.25  an  hour  for  farm 
labor  that  the  California  growers  cited, 
according  to  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  article,  is  a  misleading  rate  in  two 
respects : 

First,  this  Is  an  average  wage  rate 
which  applies  to  all  kinds  of  farmwork. 
It  includes  wages  for  the  most  highly 
skilled  jobs  smd  the  use  of  the  most 
complex  farm  machinery  as  well  as  for 
the  unskilled  but  equally  exhausting 
work  performed  by  the  seasonal  or  mi- 
gratory farm  laborer.  Second,  it  is  mis- 
leading because  it  is  an  average.  It 
ignores  large  areas  in  the  State  where 
the  prevailing  wage  Is  considerably  below 
the  average.  Let  me  cite  only  a  few 
Department  of  Labor  statistics  for  the 
1961  crop  season  in  California.  Workers 
who  chopped  and  hoed  cotton  in  River- 
side County  were  paid  an  average  of  85 
cents  an  hour.  In  the  Fresno  area  work- 
ers who  labored  on  flood  row  irrigation 
were  paid  an  average  of  90  cents  an 
hour.  In  the  Los  Angeles  orange  area, 
farm  laborers  were  paid  an  average  of 
90  cents  an  hour.  Substandard  wage 
rates  in  California,  or  in  other  States, 
are  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  important 
also  to  remember  that  these  figures  are 
an  average  often  based  on  piecework 
rates;  those  who  are  not  as  strong  or 
as  agile  as  some  others  then  receive 
wages  below  even  the  low  levels  that  I 
have  cited. 

Let  me.  therefore,  affirm  my  faith  both 
in  the  purpose  and  in  the  competence 
of  Secretary  Goldberg  to  ameliorate  the 
horrible  conditions  that  exist  in  this 
area,  despite  the  protestations  of  some 
of  our  less  hiunanitarlan  farm  repre- 
sentatives— and  they  are  not  completely 
representative — that  "all's  right  with 
the  world."  It  seems  somewhat  incon- 
gruous, in  the  light  of  an  average  Cali- 
fornia farm  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour,  that 
enforcement  of  a  $1  an  hour  standard 
should  bring  so  much  opposition;  I  think 
this  opposition  proves  that  this  average 
is  made  up  of  extremes  at  both  ends  of 
the  wage  scale. 

I  might  mention  in  passing  that  cer- 
tain of  us — a  good  number  of  Senators — 
might  consider  that  we  ought  to  join 
Secretary  Goldberg  as  codefendants. 
since  we  passed  the  laws  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  implementing.  Per- 
haps we  should  petition  to  intervene. 
Perhaps  we  could  lodge  a  counterclaim 
to  recover  the  difference  between  $1  an 
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hour  and  30  years  of  accumulated  sub- 
standard wages.  I  think  we  might  then 
have  a  good  chance  for  an  out-of-court 
settlement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  should  be  happy  to  join  in  that  kind 
of  petition. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  recognizing  the  fine  work  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg, 
has  done  in  this  regard.  I  am  appalled 
that  such  action  as  he  describes  coxild 
seriously  be  taken  in  California. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  because  it 
is  my  recollection  that  when  the  bracero 
program  was  passed  there  was  a  consid- 
erable question  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  passed  at  all.  There  were  some  very 
strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  this  Sena- 
tor, as  I  am  sure  there  were  on  the  part 
of  many  other  Senators,  that  we  ought  to 
think  seriously  about  ending  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  been  bringlzig  in  the  workers 
from  Mexico,  the  braceros,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  fsumworkers  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  been  briiiging  them  in  on 
the  basis  of  a  wartime  measure  which 
was  passed  when  we  did  have  a  shortage 
of  labor  in  this  country. 

Now,  when  we  have  unemployment 
among  farmworkers,  we  still  are  bring- 
ing In  tiie  Mexican  workers  to  compete 
with  people  who  work  for  the  lowest 
wages  paid  to  anyone  in  this  country. 

Those  who  believe  strictly  in  free  en- 
terprise, who  believe  in  supply  and  de- 
mand, it  seems  to  me,  should  argue  that 
the  braceros  ought  to  stay  out.  so  that 
we  can  havt  free  competition  for  labor 
and  that  free  competition  today  would 
buUd  up  wages. 

Some  arRue  that  If  the  braceros  do 
not  come  In  the  work  will  not  be  done. 
Whyt  Because  Americans  will  not  do 
the  work.  The  work  might  not  be  done 
for  the  wages  which  are  paid  now,  but 
thoM  waffM  are  disgracefully  low 

I  think  the  Senator  was  very  kind  and 
moderate  in  his  statement.  He  might 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  of 


Labor  has  increased  the  wage  In  Cali- 
fornia to  an  amount  higher  than  is  paid 
in  any  other  part  of  the  covmtry,  or  at 
least  as  high. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
dollars  it  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  Arkansas  the 
wage  is  60  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  speaks 
the  truth.  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  we  show  support  for  Secretary 
Ctoldberg.  I,  as  one  Senator,  want  to 
serve  notice  right  now  that  if  any  such 
action  as  was  mentioned  should  be 
taken  against  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  ending  the  bracero 
program  forthwith. 

I  think  we  would  have  real  ammuni- 
tion for  doing  so. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  spoke  with  his  usual  eloquence 
and  with  great  force.  He  has  been  an 
ally  on  the  side  of  the  lowest  paid 
workers  in  our  country;  namely,  the  mi- 
gratory farmworkers.  Already  they  are 
very  much  underemployed,  and  In  the 
face  of  their  state  of  underemployment, 
we  have  brought  offshore  workers  into 
our  country,  making  the  problem  of  mi- 
gratory workers  much  more  difficult. 

Legislation  designed  to  find  the  un- 
employed farmworker  and  recruit  him 
for  areas  In  which  there  is  need  for  la- 
bor has  been  proposed.  If  that  proposed 
legislation  were  enacted,  we  would  have 
fewer  offshore  workers  coming  in  to 
make  life  harder  for  American  farmers 
who  wish  to  work  on  the  farms  of  our 
country.  The  measure  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings,  and  Is  about  ready  to 
be  considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  measure  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  At  that  time  Z  certainly 
will  look  forward  to  the  same  kind  of 
eloquence,  force,  and  support  on  tlie  pait 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  18,  1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Madam  President, 
IX  there  la  no  further  business,  X  move, 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  rwjminations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  17.  1962: 

National  Science  Board 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  tcniu  expiring  May 
10.  1968: 

Rufus  E.  Clement,  of  a«orgla.  (Reap- 
pcintment.) 

Edward  Jamea  McShane.  of  Virginia.  (Be- 
appoinlineut.) 

Edward  Lawrle  Tatum,  of  New  York.  (Qe- 
appointment.) 

Henry  Eyrlng,  of  Utah.  t1c«  Laurence  Mc- 
Klnley  Gould,  term  expired. 

Philip  Handler,  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Paul  M.  Gross,  term  expired. 

Katharine  Kllsabetti  McBrlde.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vice  George  D.  Humphrey,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Ralph  Wlnfred  Tyler,  of  California,  vice 
Frederick  A.  Mlddlebush,  term  expired. 

PvBUC  Health  Sebvicx 
The  following  candidates  for  psrsonnsl  ac- 
tion  In   ttos   Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health     8«rvlc«    tubjsct    to    quaUacationa 
tlierefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
fo  i>«  ttnior  twrpeow 
Louis  UorsKU 

To  be  aanUary  engineer 
Wilbur  J.  Whltssll 

To  tx  tMittant  sQnltary  engineer 
James  R.  Buohtsl 

To  b«  HHr$4  o/Hotrt 
BUsabtth  A.  OMper      Bsatrloe  Martno 
Sara  K  Marth  M  ArgsnU  Oslst 

To  b«  dittitUMM 
Qkorglana  Pvarson 
Margaret  V.  Vane* 

To  b«  Health  ttrvict*  ogictrt 
Jess  L,  Beatoa.  Jr. 
Mary  A.  PuglU 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


It  Political  EztorUoa  Lttal  Uader  the 
New  Frontier? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  wiacoNSZN 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tiiesday.  July  17, 1962 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  New  Frontier,  at- 
tempts to  extort  Democratic  political 
contributions  from  Federal  employees 
will  apparently  go  unchallenged. 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  persons 
charged  with  making  such  threats  will 


not  only  be  free  from  criminal  Investi- 
gation and  prosecution;  they  will  also  be 
rewarded  with  political  appointments  to 
Federal  Jobs. 

Thla  U  the  thooklnt  meanliut  of  a  de- 
cision reached  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  of  subsequent  actions  taken  by  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Here  are  the  esaentlal  facts  In  this 
startling  development:  Employees  of  a 
small  post  ofOce.  Amberg.  Wis.,  In  my 
district  claim  they  were  approached  in 
June  IMl,  by  one  Olenn  M.  Mattison, 
representing  himself  as  the  next  poet- 
master  In  the  ofBce  in  which  they 
worked.  He  was  known  as  a  Democrat 
and  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  post- 


mastcrshlp  at  that  time,  Mattison  told 
the  employees,  they  claim,  that  thoy 
would  lose  their  Jobs  when  he  took  over 
If  they  did  not  agree  to  contribute  2  per- 
cent of  Uielr  salaries  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  saying  he  would  find  some  cause 
for  their  removal. 

When  these  facts  were  called  to  my  at- 
tention. I  Immediately  reported  them 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  After 
a  delay  of  9  months,  the  Commission 
Informed  me  that  it  had  no  Jurisdiction 
and  was  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Justice  Department.  In  March  of  this 
year,  the  Commission  informed  me  that 
the  Justice  E)epartment  felt  that  solicita- 
tion of  fimds  in  this  manner  involved 
no  violation  of  Federal  law. 
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I  immediately  expressed  surprise  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  there  ensued  a 
correspondence  which  I  will  insert  in 
full  at  the  conciuaion  of  my  remarks. 

To  sum  up  the  Departments  position, 
1 1  is  their  view  that  any  person  is  free 
to  threaten  Federal  employees  with  the 
loss  of  their  jobs  in  order  to  induce  po- 
litical contributions,  provided  they  do 
not  do  it  on  Federal  property  and  pro- 
vided they  are  not  themselves  Federal 
employees.  ]  | 

To  reach  this  shocking  conclusion,  tiie 
Dejiartment  had  to  strive  to  get  around 
clear  language  of  a  statute — 18  U.S.C. 
800 — which  prohibits  extortion  of  cam- 
paign contributions  by  anyone  when  the 
weapon  of  extortion  is  the  promise  of 
Federal  employment. 

The  statute— 18  U.S.C.  600— reads  as 
follows:  Ij 

Whoever,  directly'  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  work,  compensa- 
tion, or  any  other  benefit,  provided  or  made 
possible  In  whole  or  in  part  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  to  any  person  as  consideration, 
favor,  or  reward  for  any  political  activity  or 
for  the  support  or  opposition  to  any  candi- 
date for  any  political  party  in  any  election, 
shall  be  Aned  not  more  than  SI, 000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  mots  than  1  year,  or  both. 

This  is  extremely  broad  language.  It 
makes  clear  that  anyone  is  subject  to 
heavy  criminal  penalty  If  he  promises, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  "any"'  Fed- 
eral employment,  work,  compensation, 
or  other  benent  as  a  consideration  for 
any  person's  support  of  a  political  party. 
I  know  of  no  way  that  words  could  make 
clearer  the  fact  that  political  contribu- 
tions cannot  be  Induced  by  using  a  Fed- 
ei-al  Job  as  the  meaius  of  forcing  com- 
pliance. 

It  is  the  strange  posltiun  of  the  Justice 
Department  that  the  cited  sUtute  pro- 
hibits the  promise  of  future  employment 
but  does  not  prohibit  the  promise  of 
continued  enu'loymont,  In  spito  of  the 
fact  that  the  statute  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two. 

The  Department  mumbles  niysterU 
ously  about  Congressloi\al  Intent,  when 
the  legislative  history  of  the  law  pro- 
vides no  explanation  of  intent.  Ii\deed, 
the  clear  language  of  Uio  statute  would 
seem  to  make  any  leRlblaUvc  explanation 
of  InUnt  whoUy  umieocnsary. 

It  Is  the  inexplicable  poslUon  of  the 
Department  that  Congi-ess  desli^  to 
make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  promise  a 
futu)^  Job  but  no  offense  at  all  to 
promise  to  take  away  a  Job  i-eproMnt- 
h^  a  persons  nirans  of  making  a  living. 

Thia,  of  course,  is  iidlculoua. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  JusUce 
Department  has  tried  hai-der  to  find 
i^asons  why  it  should  not  take  action 
against  a  Democratic  solicitor  than  it 
has  to  stamp  out  tl\ls  paitloularly 
despicable  form  of  political  extortion. 
Bobby  Kennedy's  ofllce.  apparently 
afraid  to  let  the  courts  decide  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
to  come  up  with  a  contrived  Interpreta- 
tion that  the  law  does  not  apply  In  this 
case.  1 1 

If  this  decision  is  a  final  one.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  door  is  now  open  for  any 
Democratic  official,  so  long  as  he  is  not 
in  the  Federal  service  or  oh  Federal 
property,  to  approach  any  Federal  em- 


ployee, openly  and  without  fear  of 
prosecution,  and  threaten  to  get  him 
fired  if  he  does  not  pay  "protection 
money"  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  the  De- 
partment, charged  as  it  is  with  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws,  will  investi- 
gate this  case  thoroughly,  and  if  the 
facts  warrant,  prosecute  it  vigorously 
and  let  the  courts  decide  whether  the  of- 
fense is  covered  by  the  statute. 

I  should  add  that,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  Kennedy  administration  can  be 
induced  to  enforce  the  law  as  written, 
a  simple  question  of  morality  is  involved. 
I  take  it  that  everyone  agrees  it  is  both 
contemptible  and  immoral  to  threaten 
a  person  with  loss  of  his  Job  unless  he 
makes  a  c>olitical  contribution,  even 
though  the  Department  claims  it  is  legal. 

Yet,  the  person  who  is  alleged  to  have 
made  such  threats  in  this  case  has.  in 
the  meantime,  been  appointed  acting 
postmaster  at  the  office  where  the 
threatened  employees  work.  Moreover, 
the  President  has  sent  his  name  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  permanent 
postmaster. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  tiie  least  this 
administration  could  do,  if  it  is  at  all 
concerned  with  the  character  and  moral 
filler  of  its  appointees  to  Federal  office. 
Is  to  investigate  this  case  to  determine  if 
the  charges  are  tiue,  and  to  withdraw 
tlie  appointment  should  they  be  sus- 
tained. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  my  correspondence  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  on  this  ca.se.  I  have  de- 
leted all  references  which  would  serAC  to 
Identify  the  threatened  postal  em- 
ployees: 

us.  Ctva  Skkvici  Oommimuoh, 
Wtxhinpton,  O.C..  March  39,  IHi. 
Hon   John  W  Btsnm. 
MOHM  0/  ReprraenUtix>t9. 

DiAS  Ma.  Bysnm:  This  U  In  r«ply  to  your 
lettsr  of  Mareh  12  oonoeming  a  oomplalnt 
alleniMR  improper  ))olitlcAl  sullcltattona  at 
the  Amberff,  Wis  .  post  omet. 

With  my  itttsr  of  March  8  l»ea  you  were 
furnished  copies  of  the  oorrespoiideuce  rt« 
ottved  by  this  oOoe,  and  our  repUss  thwetot 
bearing  on   the  complaint   of   — —  aiMI 

of  Amberg.  Wu,    You  were  fxu-ther 

advised  that  the  complaint  had  been  re- 
ferrtKl  to  the  Department  of  JusUee  for  ap- 
propriate eoi^slderatton  and  aotlon  slno* 
there  was  no  evidence  of  a  violation  ot  sec- 
Uon  •  of  ih9  Hatch  PolUlcal  Activities  Act 
or  1M9,  M  amended. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  sdvlssd 
this  offlee  that  on  the  basts  of  the  Informs- 
tlun  submitted  to  It  for  oonstderatton,  the 
aolirltntlon  of  polltloal  contributions  by  Mr, 
Olenn  Mattison  doM  not  Involve  a  violation 
of  any  Federal  law  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 

Accordingly,  there  Is  no  basis  at  this  tlmt 
for  further  action  by  the  Commlsalon  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  V.  MSLOY. 

OcNfrsl  Counsel, 

Anil  5. 1963. 
Hon.  RoauT  F.  Kknnbov. 
The  Attorney  General,  Deffrtment  of  Jus- 
tice, Waithington,  B.C. 
Daaa  Ma.  Arroiuarr  OnnnAL:  Please  note 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  I  hare  received 
from    the    General    Counsel.    Civil    Service 
Commission,      concerning      allegations      of 
threats  to  postal  workers   at  Amberg.  Wis., 
in  an  effort  to  Induce  political  contributions, 


p«u-Uculary  its  reference  to  advice  recently 
received  from  your  Department. 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  solicita- 
tion of  political  contributions,  In  the  man- 
ner described  by  the  postal  workers  in  this 
case,  "does  not  involve  a  violation  of  any 
Federal  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justlcse." 

Is  this  actually  a  fact? 

I  would  like  to  hear  directly  from  you 
and.  If  there  is  no  Federal  statute  providing 
penalties  for  those  who  solicit  political  con- 
tributions from  Federal  employees  under 
threat  of  Job  loss,  or  promise  of  Job  reten- 
tion, perhaps  you  will  agree  that  this  is  an 
area  In  which  Congress  should  legislate 
forthwith  and  would  like  to  suggest  the  form 
such  legislation  should  take. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Bthnis, 
Member  oj  Congress. 

Depart  bCEKT  of  Jusncx. 
Washington.  Ajtril  It,  1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  Btsnes, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Cokgressman  Btxnes:  This  refers  to 
your  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  of  April 
5.  1962.  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  wrote  to  you  on  March  30,  1962. 
It  has  been  reported  that  an  Individual  in 
line  for  appointment  as  postmaster  In  Am- 
berg, Wis.,  allegedly  solicited  two  postal  em- 
ployees there  for  political  contributions:  that 
he  threatened  them  with  loss  of  their  Jobs  If 
they  refused  to  make  such  contributions; 
that  the  postal  employees  made  no  contribu- 
tions; and  that  they  disclaimed  any  Inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  You  Inquire  if  It  Is  true, 
as  we  advised  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
that  no  Federal  violation  would  lie  involved. 

The  Hatch  Act  bans  political  activity  by 
Oovernment  employees,  and  section  2  of  the 
CTvU  Service  Act  (5  U.S.C.  683(2)5)  pro- 
vldsi;  "ITthat  no  person  in  the  public  serv- 
ice Is  for  that  reason  under  any  obligation 
to  contribute  to  any  political  fund,  or  to 
render  any  political  service,  and  that  he  will 
not  be  removed  or  otherwise  prejudiced  for 
refusing  to  do  so." 

Federal  law  does  not  prohibit  a  person  who 
Is  not  In  the  Federal  service  and  who  is  not 
on  Psdsral  property  from  soliciting  Federal 
employees  for  polltloal  contributions  or  front 
accepting  such  contributions  from  them. 
Nor  would  thrests  by  luob  a  person  of  the 
loss  of  Federal  employmsnt  consututs  s 
Federal  offtnae.  But  ax^  tuch  tnUmldstory 
action  taken  by  that  person  aftsr  entering 
the  Federal  service  would  violate  IB  U.S.C. 
e06  fts  well  as  other  provisions  of  IMeral 
Inw, 

Congress  would  doubUsss  wish  to  oonstder 
whsthwr  or  not  practices  such  as  those  which 
ar«  allsged  to  be  involved  in  the  liutacl 
oast  havt  been  suAcisntly  widespread  to 
warrant  addlUottal  legislation,  Z  have  no 
information  U>  Indlosts  the  prtvaltnee  ot 
such  praoUoM. 
Sincerely. 

BUaKB  Ma&SMALIh 

ils«<«(aNt  attorney  Oenrral, 

Ctvtt  JMfhts  Divition. 

Ana  It.  lots. 
Hon.  BtmKB  MaaaMAU., 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeisersl, 
Ci*iX  Rights  DixUio^, 
Oepsftmewt  of  Juatict, 
W*»hingtcin,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mi.  Masshall;  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  April  6  addressed  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  am.  of  course,  surprised  to  recel\*e  your 
opinion  that  there  is  no  Federal  statute  bar- 
ring the  solicitation  of  political  contribu- 
tions from  Federal  employees  under  threat 
of  demotion  or  Job  loss,  except  in  the  case 
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of  persons  In  the  Federal  service.  Ruthless- 
ly handled,  such  solicitation  by  officials  at 
the  party  In  control  of  the  executive  branch, 
without  fear  of  Federal  prosecution,  would 
indeed  be  a  powerful  weapon  of  coercion. 

I  would,  however,  call  your  attention  to 
18  U.S.C.  600,  which  would  appear  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  Amberg  case  and  which 
does  not  appear  to  limit  Its  application  to 
"those  In  the  Federal  service."    It  reads: 

"Whoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  work,  compensa- 
tion, or  other  benefit,  provided  or  made  pos- 
sible in  whole  or  In  part  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor, 
or  reward  for  any  political  activity  or  for  the 
support  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or 
any  political  party  in  any  election,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  91.000  or  Imprisoned 
for   not  man   than   1   year,  or  both." 

In  view  of  the  broad  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  essential  difference  to  the  employee  be- 
tween the  promise  of  work  or  other  bene- 
fit and  the  promise  of  a  loss  of  work  or  other 
benefit.  I  :;vould  appreciate  hearing  from  you 
as  to  whether  this  particular  statute  does 
not  make  the  kind  of  solicitation  In  the 
Amberg  case,  if  proved,  an  Imprlsonable  Fed- 
eral offense. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Btbnbs, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  Justici, 
Washington,  April  25, 1962. 
Hon.  John  W.  Btrnks, 
House  of  Representatii^es. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Byrnes:  This  acknowl- 
edges your  letter  to  me  of  April  17  in  reply 
to  my  letter  of  April  16,  1962.  You  suggest 
that  18  U.S.C.  600  would  apply  to  the  facts 
in  the  Amberg  case,  wherein  a  person  in  line 
for  a  Federal  position  allegedly  threatened 
to  deprive  Federal  workers  of  their  em- 
plojrment  if  they  failed  to  make  political 
contributions.  You  apparently  feel  that 
implicit  in  the  alleged  threat  was  the  as- 
surance that  the  Federal  employees  would  be 
retained  in  their  Jobs  If  they  did  contribute 
and  that  their  retention  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  constitute  "work"  or 
"other  benefit"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 600. 

When  Congress  dealt  with  the  pernicious 
political  activities  of  illegal  deprivation  of 
emplojrment  and  discharges  from  the  Federal 
service,  as  distinguished  from  the  promise 
of  employment,  it  did  so  in  unmistakable 
terms  In  sections  601  and  606  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  But  those  statutes  do 
not  reach,  and  presumably  were  not  Intended 
to  reach,  facts  such  as  are  reported  to  exist 
in  the  Amberg  case. 

There  are  no  reported  decisions  illumining 
section  600  in  this  regard  but  such  legislative 
history  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
seems  to  support  the  view  that  the  statute 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  a  situ- 
ation as  reportedly  exists  In  the  Amberg 
case.  On  the  contrary,  the  debate  seems  to 
Indicate  that  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
statute  was  to  proscribe  the  promise  of  a  Job 
as  a  reward  for  political  activity.  It  was 
viewed  as  making  applicable  to  others  the 
kind  of  prohibition  which  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  already  made  applicable  to  candi- 
dates (84  Congressional  Record  9619). 
Therefore,  and  In  the  light  of  the  doctrine 
that  before  an  act  is  punishable  as  a  Fed- 
eral crime  it  must  plainly  and  unmistakably 
fall  within  the  terms  of  an  enacted  statute, 
we  do  not  feel  that  section  600  would  apply 
to  the  Amberg  case.  Should  you,  however, 
have  any  information  which  you  feel  mani- 
fests a  specific  congressional  Intent  which  is 
contrary  to  our  Impression  of  the  intended 


re{u:h  of  that  statute,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
review  the  matter  further. 
Sincerely, 

BuRKK  Marshall, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

Mat  3,  1M3. 
Hon.  Burke  Marshall, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Marshall:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  April  15.  1962,  stating  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  feel  that  the  re- 
ported acts  in  the  Amberg  case  are  prohib- 
ited by  section  600,  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  conclusion  Is  pos- 
sible only  if  the  clear  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  is  ignored.  Section  500 
plainly  states  that  It  is  unlawful  to  promise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  "any  employment,  posi- 
tion, work,  compensation  or  other  benefit"  as 
"consideration,  favor  or  reward  for  any  poli- 
tical activity." 

At  Amberg.  it  Is  alleged  that  a  person,  rep- 
resenting himself  as  the  next  postmaster 
(and  who,  since,  has  been  appointed  acting 
postmaster),  promised  postal  employees  they 
would  be  later  discharged  or  demoted  unless 
they  contributed  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
By  so  doing,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  indirectly  promised  them  employment  as 
a  consideration  or  reward  in  return  for  their 
political  activity  in  the  form  of  a  party  con- 
tribution. 

To  say  that  "employment,"  as  used  here, 
means  work  resulting  from  future  appoint- 
ment but  does  not  mean  work  resulting  from 
continued  retention,  in  the  absence  of  such 
distinction  in  the  statute,  is  to  adopt  a  new 
definition  for  the  word. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  this  section 
and  section  601  which  applies  specifically  to 
work  relief  projects,  or  between  this  sec- 
tion and  section  606  which  applies  to  in- 
timidation by  Federal  officers  or  employees. 
This  section  stands  alone  as  a  broad  and  all- 
inclusive  prohibition  against  putting  Fed- 
eral Jobs  on  the  block  to  induce  political  con- 
tributions. If  properly  enforced,  it  stands 
as  a  bar  to  anyone.  In  or  out  of  the  Federal 
service,  who  would  engage  in  such  pernicious 
activity. 

In  the  absence  of  any  confilct  between  this 
section  and  others,  the  question  of  legislative 
intent  is  Immaterial.  The  courts  would 
need  do  no  more  than  apply  the  language 
of  section  600  to  the  facts  in  any  case 
brought  before  them.  Moreover,  the  coxirts 
would  necessarily  have  to  do  so,  since  the 
legislative  history  of  section  600,  as  I  read 
it,  provides  no  explanation  of  legislative  in- 
tent which  goes  substantially  beyond  the 
language  itself.  Indeed,  that  language  Is 
so  plain,  it  can  be  surmised  that  no  expla- 
nation was  felt  necessary. 

This  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  bolls 
down  to  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  recognlsse  the  al- 
leged acts  in  the  Amberg  case  as  a  despicable 
form  of  pernicious  political  activity  and  to 
proceed  with  vigor,  if  investigation  sustains 
the  allegations,  to  prosecute  under  a  law 
which  plainly  and  unmistakably  prohibits 
such  activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Btrnes. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  17,  19S2. 
Hon.  John  W.  Btrnes, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Btrnes:  This  acknowl- 
edges your  letter  of  May  3,  1962.  reiterating 
your    views    about    the    applicability    of    18 


U.S.C.  600  to  the  facts  alleged  to  exist  in  the 
Amberg  case.  For  reasons  previously  stated, 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  wording  of  section 
600,  when  considered  in  the  light  of  other 
statutes  in  chapter  29,  title  18.  United  States 
Code  would  make  that  statute  applicable,  In 
the  absence  of  clear  legislative  Intent  to  the 
contrary. 

I  have  noted  your  comments  about  legis- 
lative Intent;  but  regardless  of  rules  of  con- 
struction which  may  or  may  not  be  applied 
to  criminal  statutes  generally,  the  courts 
have  frequently  resorted  to  congressional 
Intent  in  construing  several  of  the  Federal 
election  statutes  In  chapter  29,  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  See,  for  example,  de- 
cisions under  18  U.8.C.  610.  Another  of 
many  examples  which  can  be  cited  of  the 
Imporunce  of  legislative  intent  In  connec- 
tion with  these  sUtutes  is  18  U  S.C.  611.  the 
language — but  not  the  legislative  history— 
of  which  would  suggest  that  corporations 
come  within  its  purview. 

I  trust  that  this  will  assist  you  in  under- 
standing our  position. 

Sincerely. 

Burks  Marshall, 
Assistant  Attorney  General.  Civil  Rights 

Division. 


Bigoted   Relifioni   Attacks    Feature 
Commnnist   Propafanda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17, 1962 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion about  Communist  propaganda 
entering  this  country.  The  House 
adopted  language  in  the  postal -rate  bill 
to  end  the  subsidy  which  such  material 
now  receives.  That  language  is  now  sec- 
tion 12  of  H.R.  7927. 

A  recent  example  of  such  material, 
typical  in  that  it  has  vicious  attacks  on 
religion  and  church  activities,  is  a  Hun- 
garian publication  Light.  This  is  printed 
in  Budapest  by  the  Society  for  the  Dis- 
semination of  Scientific  Knowledge,  for 
distribution  in  the  United  States. 

I  was  interested  to  see  what  scien- 
tific knowledge  these  Communists  were 
giving  away,  so  I  had  a  summary  of  the 
articles  in  this  publication  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  This  is  the 
Library  staff's  report: 

The  Journal  Includes  articles  by  Hungar- 
ian and  foreign  authors.  It  Is  directed 
against  the  church  and  religion  in  general. 
In  this  number  (vol.  II,  No.  10,  October 
1961 )  several  articles  are  focused  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Its  teachings, 
policy,  and  International  contacts,  in  past 
and  present.  But  there  are  also  items  on 
Protestant  theology,  the  Jewish  faith,  the 
Turanlst  movement,  the  position  of  woman 
In  society,  and  so  on.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Journal  serves  the  cause  of  replacing 
religious  faith  by  Marxist  materialism. 

A  brief  synopsis  was  also  prepared  by 
the  Customs  Bureau  staff.  This  reads 
in  part: 

Advocates  the  liquidation  of  religious  feel- 
ings In  the  masses  for  as  long  as  the  church 
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has  any  influence  oil  the  masses  through  its 
teachings,  socialism  cannot  win  completely. 
To  be  Tlctortoos  the  Communist  Party  must 
break  forerer  the  church's  monopoly  over 
man's  Innermost  feetlngs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tragic  that  this 
bigoted  material  Is  allowed  into  this 
country  ami  delivered  free  of  charge  by 
our  Post  Oflkce  Department. 


Global  Food  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  •niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17. 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Ml.  President,  the  out- 
look in  agriculture,  regrettably,  offers 
no  great  hop)c  for  an  immediate  bright- 
ening of  the  economic  picture — unless 
there  can  be  a  breakthrough  to  resolve 
the  supply-demand  situation. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  we  should 
make  a  renewed  effort  to  explore  any 
and  all  possibilities — both  on  the  home 
and  International  fronts — to  see  what 
can  be  done  to  provide  more  markets 
and  consumers  for  the  high  productivity 
of  UJ3.  agriculture. 

In  a  weekend  broadcast  over  Wiscon- 
sin radio  stations,  I  was  privileged  to 
discuss  the  outlook — as  well  as  to  ex- 
plore some  possibilities  for  expanding 
markets. 

I  ask  unarumous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  once  again  the  outlook  in  agriculture. 

For  the  Immediate  future — as  the  recent 
past— the  Wisconsin  and  American  farm- 
er's economic  outlook  regrettably  will  not  be 
substantially  brightened  unless  there  can 
be  a  breflkthroufrh  to  resolve  the  supply- 
demand  imbftlance. 

Ironically,  the  economic  difficulties  stem 
from  high  efflcien*^  and  productivity  not 
from  Inefficiency.      j 

To  me.  It  Is  siui  incredible — yes.  un- 
believable— that.  a4  a  nation,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  let  the  blessings  of  agricultural 
abundance  be  a  handicap  economically. 
From  time  to  tlnw.  I  have  made  recom- 
mendations which.  If  adopted,  would  Improve 
the  situation. 

Fundamentally,  these  recommendations 
particularly  in  d.ilrj-lng  have  Included  a  pro- 
posal for  promoting:  Greater  consumption; 
better  distribution^  and  more  varied  uses 
of  farm  commodities,  not  Just  for  food  but 
for  commercial-Industrial   purposes. 

There  is  also — la  my  Judgment— a  need 
for  greater  market  research.  What  Is  the 
lojilcal  market  for  food?  Hungry  people. 
Where  are  these  hungry  people?  All  over 
the  globe  both  at  hcxne  and  abroad.  Accord- 
ing to  studies,  about  two-ihlrds  of  the 
people  ol  the  world  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat  dally.  As  a  national  policy — we,  over  the 
years — have  made  a  modest  effort  to  make 
surplus  foods  available  to  hungry  people  In 
other    nations.      Under    the    food-for-peace 


program,   for   example,   surplus   foods  have 
been  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away. 

As  yet,  however,  this  has  had  only  mini- 
mal success  either:  (a)  In  reducing  surplus 
stockpiles:  or  (b)  in  feeding  masses  of  empty 
stomachs.  Actually,  the  program  has  pro- 
vided only  a  trickle  of  food  into  the  vast, 
seemingly  bottomless,  hunger  pit  of  the 
world. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  there  Is  need 
for  a  new,  broader,  more  enterprising  pro- 
gram. 

Looking  bac*  to  World  War  II,  we  recall 
that  the  American  farmer  produced  food  not 
only  for  our  own  citizens,  but  for  other 
countries.  Could  this,  then,  also  happen  In 
peacetime? 

The  idea.  I  believe,  might  well  be  explored. 
How  can  this  be  done?  Perhaps,  by  the  fol- 
lowUig:  A  national  policy  declaration  that 
the  United  States — In  peacetime,  as  In  war — 
stands  ready  to  utilise  a  greater  proportion 
of  its  agricultural  capacity  (not  Just  sur- 
pluses) ,  to  feed  the  world;  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  contracts,  Individual  to 
Individual;  organization  to  organization,  or 
government  to  government,  for  sale  of  foods 
on  multiple-year  ooutracts,  to  people  In 
lands  Incapable  of  producing  an  adequate 
food  supply. 

For  example,  Wisconsin,  or  its  citizens  or 
organizations,  could  contract  to  supply  a 
whole  country  with  high-quality  nUlk  or 
other  dairy  products  for  1.  2,  5,  or  10  years. 

The  resources  of  food-deficient  nations 
could.  I  believe,  be  Invested  In  no  better  way 
than  In  providing  healthful  foods  for  their 
people. 

If  successful,  such  a  program  would:  (1) 
Improve  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
world;  (2)  brighten  the  economic  outlook  for 
the  Wisconsin  and  American  farmer,  by  (a) 
providing  outlets  for  existing  surpluses,  now 
depressing  farm  income,  and  costing  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  annually;  and 
(b)  allowing  the  farmer  to  engage  in  long- 
range  planning  with  a  contractual  outlet  for 
commodities. 

The  declaration  of  such  a  policy  would 
also.  I  believe,  have  a  slgniflcant  Impact 
upon  the  world  by  reflecting  once  again  our 
country's  willingness  to  utilize  its  resources 
for  humanitarian  as  well  as  economic  pur- 
poses; creating  a  global  pictiu-e  of  the 
sharply  contrasting  differences  between  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  ol  our  free  sys- 
tem and  the  inefficiency  under  the  Commu- 
nists, as  now  reflected  by  low.  minimal  food 
supply  and  skyrocketing  prices  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  famine  In  Red  China. 

The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation, 
I  believe,  are  fully  competent  to  handle  such 
a  challenge. 


The  1962  Flag  Day  Exercises  at 
U.S.  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,1962 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
waus  my  privilege  on  June  14  to  again  be 
the  speaker  at  the  annual  Flag  Day  ex- 
ercises, a  distinction  I  have  had  7  out  of 
the  8  years  I  have  sei-ved  in  Congress. 

Accepting  this  responsibility  each  year 
is  an  obhgation  for  which  I  make  myself 
readily  available,  because  I  feel  any  and 


all  tributes  to  this  glorious  emblem  of 
ours  should  have  priority,  not  Just  once 
a  year  on  Flag  Day,  but  as  frequently  as 
possible. 

Aside  from  my  own  participation  in 
these  exercises.  I  wish  to  recognize  the 
many  wonderful  patriots  who  gave  of 
their  time  and  talent  to  see  that  this 
salute  to  Old  Olory  was  fitting  and 
proper.  We  should  be  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  members  of  the  U.8.  Army 
Band  aiKl  the  officers  and  men  from 
Company  B  of  the  1st  Battle  Group. 
3d  Infantry — Old  Guard — at  Port  Myer, 
who  told  the  flag  story  with  such  dra- 
matic eloquence. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  program  for 
the  1962  Flag  I>ay  exercises  at  the  Capi- 
tol under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac,  Woman's  Relief 
Corps,  Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  With  the  program  I  am 
also  including  my  remarks  as  principal 
speaker,  and  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Band  and  the  names 
of  the  Company  B  personnel  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  flag  story.  I  regret  that 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  John  R.  West  are  not 
available  at  this  time : 

Flag    Dat    Exuictsks,    Jcnx    14,    1092.    mx 
East   Front   of  thk  U.S.   Capttol,   Spon- 

SOKED     BY     IJlPARTMENT     OT    THE     POTOMAC, 

Woman's  Rn-rer  Corps  Auxiliart  to  the 
Grand  Armt  op  the  Republic 

1.  6:11MJ:30  p.m.:  Prelude,  U.S.  Army 
Band;  Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Cxxiry,  leader  and  com- 
manding officer. 

2.  Presentation  of  colors:  National  Guard 
of  Honor  of  the  American  Legion,  Ma  J.  John 
A.  Shallcross,  conunandlng  officer;  Woman's 
Relief  Corps.  Daughters  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Auxiliary  to  the  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  ClvU  War.  Auxiliary 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Woman's 
Army  Corps  Veterans  Association,  American 
Gold  Star  Mothers,  American  War  Mothers, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  Auxiliary,  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Auxiliary,  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer- 
ica, Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Ladles 
Auxiliary  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  Daugh- 
ters of  "98 ,  Navy  Mothers  Club  of  America, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Na- 
tional Society  Children  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, National  Chapter  (Capitol)  Ameri- 
can War  Mothers.  Girl  Scouts.  Boy  Scouts. 

3.  Invocation:  Rev.  Peter  P.  Maher,  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Second  and 
C  Streets  SE. 

4.  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Mrs.  Myrtle  Aron. 
past  department  president,  department  pa- 
triotic Instructor. 

6.  "America  the  Beautiful":  U.S.  Army 
Band,  soloist,  S!>5  David  M.  Beckwitt. 

6  Introduction  of  master  of  ceremonies: 
Robert  Sutphin.  president,  G.A.R.  Memorial 
Day  Corp. 

7.  Introduction:  Mrs.  Caroline  Hodgkin. 
department  president.  Woman's  Relief  Corps. 

8.  Address:  Dr.  John  R.  West,  pastor. 
Church  of  God.  Southeast  Washington. 

9.  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers" :  U.S.  Army  Band 
and  soloist,  Sp5  David  M.  Beckwitt. 

10.  Address:  Hon.  Fred  Schwengzl,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Iowa. 

11.  March  on  of  flag  story  troops. 

13:  Flag  story:  1st  Battle  Group.  3d  In- 
fantry, Fort  Meyer,  Va.;  Capt.  James  W. 
I^lres,  commanding  officer. 

13.  National  anthem:  Audience  participa- 
tion. 
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14.  Benediction:  Chaplain,  3d  Infantry. 

15.  March  off  of  flag  story  troops. 

16.  Retiring  of  organizational  colors:  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Honor. 

Committee  in  charge  of  arrangements: 
Myrtle  L.  Aron,  past  department  president, 
patriotic  instructor;  Mary  Nichols,  past  de- 
partment president;  the  late  Olive  D.  Minard, 
past  department  president;  Louise  Leone, 
department  secretary. 

Appreciation :  U.S.  Army  Band;  Mrs.  Pran- 
ces Nelson;  J.  George  Stewart,  Architect  of 
the  U.S.  Capitol;  Robert  Sutphin;  Hon.  Fred 
Schwengel;  Dr.  John  R.  West;  Rev.  Peter  P. 
Maher;  1st  Battle  Group,  3d  Infantry;  Na- 
tional Gviard  of  Honor,  and  all  participating 
organizations. 

Thk  Flag   and   Its  Inner   Meaning 
(By    the   Honorable    Fred    Schwengel.    Flag 
Day    Ceremony,    U.S.    Capitol,    Jime     14, 
1962) 

People  like  all  of  you,  who  want  to  promote 
a  better  spirit  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
ova  country,  are  the  kind  of  patriots  we  need 
a  lot  more  of  today. 

History  may  not  be  the  only  teacher  of 
patriotism  but  it  Is  the  one  indispensable 
teacher.  The  more  we  know  about  our  his- 
tory and  heritage,  the  great  men  who  led  it, 
and  the  principles  which  sustained  its  peo- 
ple In  time  of  trial,  the  deeper  will  be  our 
feeling  for  our  country.  It  cannot  be  wrong 
then  to  recall.  In  days  like  this,  some  his- 
tory and  use  it  to  promote  the  honorable 
goals  our  country  has  always  stood  for;  goals 
and  ideas  that  are  reflected  in  the  flag  we 
honor  today. 

Many  of  you  are  here  b''cause  you  belong 
to  one  of  several  important  patriotic  groups. 
Others  are  here  because  of  an  urge  to  re- 
new an  interest.  To  all,  I  say,  welcome,  and 
I  applaud  your  spirit.  The  diversity  of  the 
people  and  groups  before  me  today,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  flag  that  flies  constantly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Capitol  dome — all  with 
a  patriotic  motivation — is  a  sign  of  your 
desire  to  keep  alive  and  growing  something 
free,  precious,  all  Inclusive  and  unifying;  all 
with  a  hop>e  and  desire  to  promote  freedom 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  human  beings 
everywhere. 

E  pluribus  unum  is  written  on  the  base 
of  the  Goddess  of  Freedom  atop  the  Capitol 
Building.  It  means  "One  out  of  many."  E 
pluribus  unum,  in  a  sense,  is  a  unifying 
precept.  We  engrave  it  on  our  coins.  We 
build  it  into  our  literature.  We  should  carry 
it  in  our  hearts. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  unity  concretely 
expressed  in  living  Americans  like  yoiirselves 
on  a  day  as  sacred  to  our  past,  our  present, 
and  oxa  future,  as  Flag  Day. 

Prom  where  we  stand  today,  many  presi- 
dents have  expressed  so  many  things  that 
both  challenged  and  unlfled  us.  All  of  them 
added  to  our  heritage  in  what  was  said  and 
in  what  they  did.  Great  men  like  Lincoln 
stood  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  unifying 
us.  His  prime  objective.  100  years  ago,  was 
to  save  the  Union,  saying  to  the  country 
what  he  would  have  us  say  to  the  world 
today;  "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies,"  he  said  after  the 
told  us  to  "think  calmly  and  well  upon  the 
whole  subject."  To  think  calmly  and  well 
Is  good  advice  always  and  it  Is  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  hard 
today  for  us  to  give  vent  to  our  feeling  of 
belonging  to  each  other,  of  belonging  to  this 
country  and  of  belonging  to  the  flag. 

We  must  come  to  believe  that  what  this 
flag  stands  for  belongs  also  to  the  world. 
It,  and  the  country  It  rcpreMnts,  seeks  to 
have  n  wurld-unlfylng  forc«.  As  wc  think 
on  this,  the  flag  that  w«  would  honor  today 
becomes  something  even  more  thrilling.  Our 
prtde  Is  grently  enhiinc«d. 


All  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  our 
country  where  religious  belief  and  shades  of 
political  opinion  blend  and  flourish  under 
the  set  of  principles  of  freedom  brought 
forth  by  our  early  patriots. 

I  am  delighted  and  all  should  take  com- 
fort in  noting  the  list  of  organizations  that 
are  sponsoring  and  participating  in  this 
event:  The  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  the 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans,  the  Ladies  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  There  Is 
nostalgia  and  poetry  and  history  in  the  very 
sound  of  names  like  these  and  the  following: 
The  Women's  Army  Corps  Veterans  Assn., 
the  American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc.,  the 
American  War  Mothers,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  Aux- 
iliary, the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  The 
symbol  of  unity  Is  evidenced  also  when  we 
note  that  the  following  are  here  also:  The 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Auxiliary,  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  Fleet 
Reserve  Association,  and  the  Daughters  of 
'98,  the  Navy  Mothers  Club  of  America  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  presence  of  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts 
gives  us  hope  for  the  future  and,  of  course, 
we  are  grateful  for  the  presence  of  all. 

By  your  presence,  you  bear  positive  witness 
that  this  flag  has  a  special  slgniflcance  and 
meaning  for  you.  As  we  reflect  on  Its  glo- 
rious history,  it  seems  to  issue  a  clarion  call 
and  would  have  us  listen  as  it  speaks  to  the 
soul  of  man.  And,  as  It  flies  over  our  herd, 
it  reminds  us  of  our  heritage  and  our  obliga- 
tion as  living  citizens. 

Because  it  is  speaking  to  the  soul  of  man, 
it  means  that  the  strength  of  our  country 
Is  not  predicated  entirely  on  military  and 
economic  might.  These  things  do  Involve 
the  defense  of  our  country  and  they  are 
important  but  the  strength  of  America  is,  I 
believe,  in  its  soul.  And  when  you  speak  of 
the  soul  of  a  Nation,  you  speak  of  its  philos- 
ophy and  its  application  of  principles  that 
win  and  secure  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men. 

TTie  soul  of  this  Nation  means  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law.  It  is  encompassed  in  such 
phrases  as:  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  The  soul  of  this  Nation 
speaks  to  us  with  specific  meaning  where  our 
Constitution  tells  us  that:  "Neither  slavery 
nor  Involuntary  servitude  •  •  •  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  Jurisdiction." 

A  nation  has  a  soul  when  it  gives  protec- 
tion to  its  people  against  "unreasonable 
search  and  seizure."  The  soul  of  a  nation 
is  reflected  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  trial  by 
Jury  and  due  process  of  law.  It  means  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use,  without  Just  compensation. 
The  freedom  and  liberty  and  the  dignity  of 
man  are  spelled  out  in  these  hard,  rugged, 
deliberate  and  meaningful  words;  words  to 
live  by  and  be  governed  with. 

No  one  can  say  that  these  are  mere 
empty  phrases.  We  back  them  up  and  give 
them  force  with  an  elected  legislative  body 
which  makes  the  laws  here,  the  executive 
department  that  enforces  the  laws,  and  the 
marvelous  system  of  courts  which  pass  on 
the  fairness.  These  things  are  realistic, 
specific  and  have  the  capability  of  settling 
issues.  In  this  we  have  what  I  call  the  soul 
of  a  nation.  Our  Nation — the  United  States 
of  America. 

Also,  when  I  see  this  flag.  It  reminds  me 
of  some  spectflc  and  natural  outgrowths  of 
the  system  established  on  this  soil  In  1776 
when  our  forefathers  enunciated  the  phi- 
losophy of  equality.  Since  that  time,  this 
Government  has  done  more  to  benefit  people 
than  any  other  government  In  all  history. 
Natural  outgrowths,  too,  were  emphasis  on 
txtending  more  freedoms  to  mor*  p«opl«. 

At  the  beginning,  our  for«fath«rf  lnt«nd- 
Mt  that  this  freedom  mov«tn«nt  should  b« 


worldwide.  They  hoped  that  man  would 
seek  to  emulate  and  t>eneflt  from  our  ex- 
perience. Feeling  the  urge  to  extend  these 
freedoms,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  world 
war,  an  extraordinary  document  was  Issued. 
We  called  It  the  four  freedoms. 

While  they  are  a  part  of  our  basic  law, 
this  time  it  is  proposed  emphatically  that 
the  area  of  application  be  the  whole  world. 
We  have  come  to  know  it  also  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter.  Now,  since  this  utterance  be- 
longs to  our  time,  let  us  pause  to  examine 
it  a  moment. 

The  four  freedoms  expressed  the  world- 
wide aims  of  this  Nation.  They  were  enun- 
ciated by  President  Roosevelt  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  January  6,  1941,  and  implied 
by  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  was  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill.  These  four  freedoms — freedom 
of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear — have  had  a  tremendous  Impact  all 
over  the  world.  This,  like  the  other  great 
documents  written  for  us,  provided  a  state- 
ment of  issues  and  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples for  the  support  of  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  prepared  to  fight  as  a 
nation. 

Today,  when  we  say  flght-as-a-natlon, 
we  are  speaking  of  stakes  in  human  conflict 
that  are  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
time. 

We  were  declaring  then  for  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression  everywhere  In  the 
world  and  the  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  In  his  own  way  everywhere.  The 
third  was  freedom  from  want — which,  trans- 
lated into  world  terms — means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  Its  In- 
habitants everywhere  in  the  world.  The 
fourth  was  freedom  from  fear,  which  means, 
in  world  terms,  a  worldwide  reduction  of 
armaments  to  such  a  point  and  in  such  a 
thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  In  a 
position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical  ag- 
gression against  any  neighbor  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  then 
said  of  these  four  freedoms:  "That  is  no 
vision  of  a  distant  millennium.  It  is  a  defi- 
nite basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in 
our  own  time  and  generation."  And  then 
he  added:  "That  kind  of  world  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  so-called  new  order  of 
tyranny  which  the  dictators  seek  to  create 
with  the  crash  of  a  bomb." 

Speaking  to  you  today  humbly  as  a  Con- 
gressman of  the  United  States,  I.  too,  would 
like  to  reaffirm  these  noble  goals  and  say  that 
they  need  to  be  prosecuted  with  greater  vig- 
or, enthusiasm,  and  spirit.  Whether  they 
are  attainable  In  our  own  generation  or  not 
may  be  difficult  to  say  but  of  this  I  am 
sure — we  better  be  at  it.  This  Is  the  su- 
preme challenge  of  our  time.  It  calls  for 
putting  forth  much  more  effort  and  demands 
that  we  spend  much  more  time  in  making 
plans  for  peace  based  upon  sound  reason 
and  offering  programs  that  are  morally  right. 
This  Is  no  easy  task.  This  will  call  upon  the 
very  best  and  all  of  our  talent. 

Lincoln  once  said.  "If  we  can  first  find  out 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending  we 
can  better  Judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
It."  In  this  he  seems  to  speak  for  today 
It  suggests  looking  Into  our  own  experience. 
This  I  have  done  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  an  omission 
which  now  needs  to  be  put  Into  the  four  free- 
doms, or  added,  to  give  us  a  total  of  five 
freedoms. 

That  freedom  Is  one  we  have  had  and  have 
taken  for  granted  so  much — It  is  the  freedom 
of  movement — the  movement  of  men  and 
goods,  of  voices  and  Ideas  within  a  country 
•Dd  in  the  world. 

Th«r«  have  b«tn  tragic  vloUtlona  of  this 
frttdom  In  the  areas  where  th«y  have  iron 
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ctirtalns,  barbed-wire  fences,  and  concrete 
walls.  These  are  physical  evidences  of  the 
much  worse  Iron  curtains  caused  by  ignor- 
ance, misunderstandings,  and  selflsh  Interest 
that  seem  to  prevail  more  or  less  everywhere. 
All  these  walls,  barbed  wire  and  concrete, 
and  bayonets  separating  a  people  between 
countries,  wlthla  countries  and  within  sec- 
tions of  countries  would  be  eliminated  by 
the  application  of  this  fifth  freedom  which 
I  am  proposing.  It  is  a  freedom  that  a  peo- 
ple should  enjoy  without  obstruction  of 
hideous,  antlfreedom  walls  of  .'reparation  and 
misery.  I  wish  It  could  have  been  foreseen 
when  the  four  freedoms  were  conceived  and 
proclaimed.  For  as  experience  has  shown, 
the  four  freedoms  are  meaningless  without 
the  freedom  of  movement. 

Nothing  that  has  confronted  my  eyes  In 
a  lifetime  of  experience  is  compatable  to  the 
visual,  demonstrable,  ugly  evil  symbolized 
by  the  wall  that  a  Communist  government 
has  put  up  to  separate  East  from  West 
Germany.  I  saw  that  wall  in  all  its  crude, 
raw,  naked  horror  only  some  months  ago  and 
it  represents  for  me  their  flag,  the  very  heart 
and  soul,  the  quintessence  of  communism 
and  the  monolithic  state — Just  as  this  flag 
that  flies  above  us  sjrmbollzed  what  I  have 
been  describing  as  the  soul  of  this  Nation. 

If  we  will  but  recover  and  renew  the  faith 
of  our  fathers  and  fulfill  the  mission  and 
ambition  they  had  for  this  Nation,  the  world 
will  see  clearly  the  contrasts  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  great  contending  systems. 
The  sickle  and  hammer  on  red  is  tyranny, 
crude  concrete  walls,  barbed  wire,  iron  cur- 
tains and  none  of  the  five  freedoms.  The 
stars  and  bars  not  only  stand  for  all  the 
freedoms — open  skies,  malice  toward  none 
and  charity  for  all,  but  seeks  not  to  bury 
but  give  a  rebirth  of  freedom  for  mankind 
everywhere.  These  are  spiritual  things,  they 
are  Irresistible,  this  spiritual  strength  mo- 
tivates our  political  being.  Our  flag  stands 
for  that. 

We  have  proved  on  this  soil,  after  nearly 
two  centuries,  that  the  rule  of  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed  can  make  for 
a  strength  more  prodigious  than  anything 
the  Caesars  have  evo-  known.  This  flag 
bears  witness  to  that  truth.  This  flag  is  not 
the  emblem  of  power.  It  is  not  the  symbol 
of  domination,  l^ls  flag  speaks  to  the  hu- 
man spirit.  And  this  flag  embodies  the  best, 
the  very  best  of  all  the  ages.  For  In  that  flag 
Is  the  treasure  of  Oraeco-Roman  and  Judeo- 
Christlan    civilization. 

Because  this  flag  is  all  these  things.  It  has 
the  greatest  power  over  the  Individual  an 
emblem  can  possltdy  have;  It  can  ccQl  upon 
us  to  give  willingly  our  very  lives  for  Its  sur- 
vival. 

And  Just  this — the  sacrlflce  of  life  Itself  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  its  magniflcent  history 

Indeed,  we  may  w*\\  ask  ourselves: 

For  how  can  men  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds. 

For  the   ashes  of   their   fathers 
And  the  temples  of  their  gods? 

Your  representaUves  here  today  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  have  intimately  known 
these  sacrifices  need  no  explanation  of  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  simple  lines  I  have  Just 
uttered 

Flag  Day  is  a  sacred  day.  We  pray  we  shall 
have  many  of  them.  And  so  long  as  there 
sre  those,  like  you  at  this  ceremony,  who 
have  faith  In  the  nubllme  meaning  of  the  In- 
stitutions It  symbolizes,  this  flag  of  ours  will 
have  a  long  and  a  happy  life. 

Long  may  It  wave. 

PcosoMMKL  or  TKB  U.S.  AaMT  Bamo  awo 
Chorus  Who  pAimctPATXD  m  Flao  Dat 
CnEMoxr  AT  TBx  CArrroL  Jvwx  14,  1963 

TKE  tM.  A>MT  SAND 

Lt.  C!ol.  Hugh  J.  Curry,  director;  M.  8gt. 
riavlus  R.  BartletL  U.  0gt  VInctnt  J.  B«t- 


tlsta;  M.  Sgt.  Elmer  H.  Kettler;  Sfc.  Patrick 
Brogan;  Sfc.  Ralph  L.  Burge;  Sfc.  John  A. 
Delhomme;  Sp7c.  Eugene  A.  Dlmond;  Sp7c. 
Albert  T.  Ooepper;  8p7c.  Raymond  W.  Halt; 
M.  Sgt.  Robert  E.  Hole;  Sfc.  Joseph  H.  Hump- 
herson,  Jr  ;  Sp7c.  Anthony  B.  Korcel;  Sfc. 
Richard  H.  Mains;  Sfc.  Paul  T.  Scott;  Sfc. 
Francis  P.  Taylor;  Sfc.  John  J.  Tunney; 
M.  Sgt.  William  E.  Vogelson;  Sp6c.  Elvan  L. 
Alyea;  Sfc.  Fred  S.  Bohrmann:  Sp6c.  Michael 
A.  Cefarattl;  Sfc.  Andrew  Cioffi;  Sp6c.  Keith 

C.  Clark;  Sp6c.  Bruce  C.  Cornue;  Sfc.  Alvin 
P.  Cromwell;  Sfc.  Eugene  L.  Drifmeyer;  Sp6c. 
Robert  B.  Ferguson,  Jr.;  S.  Sgt.  Lewis  M. 
Fripp;  Sp6c.  Louis  Greenspan;  Sfc.  Arthur  S. 
Greenwood,  Jr.;  Sfc.  Edmund  E.  Korcel; 
Sp6c.  Stephen  Kowalski:  'Sp6c.  Robert  A. 
Lewis;  Sp6c.  Paulino  Mandragona;  Sp6c.  Al- 
vin J.  Mlllonlg;  S.  Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Murray; 
Sp6c.  Edward  A.  Nalepa;  Sp6c.  Michael  Nar- 
della. 

THE  D.S.  ARMY  CHORUS 

Sp5c.  David  M.  Beckwitt,  Sp6c.  Robert  J. 
Pallansch,  S.  Sgt.  Joseph  V.  Popillo,  Jr., 
S.  Sgt.  George  L.  Shaffer,  Sp6c.  Henry  S. 
Smith,  Sfc.  Warren  E.  Smith,  Sfc.  Gordon  L. 
Tanner,  Sfc.  Elvlro  D.  Todlno,  Sp6c.  William 

D.  Wilson,  Sp5c.  Charles  R.  Bassett,  Sp5c. 
Aldo  G.  Betelli,  Sp5c.  Jack  L.  Boyle,  Sgt.  Don- 
ald E.  DuPont,  Sgt.  Kenneth  L.  Domer,  Sp5c. 
Robert  E.  Edmonds,  Jr.,  Sgt.  Roy  M.  Fale.s. 
Sp5c.  Prank  H.  Fleming,  Sp5c.  Edgar  R. 
Gloss,  Sp5c.  Frederick  B.  Hewitt,  Sp6c.  F*red- 
erlck  D.  Hollls,  III,  Sp5c.  Adam  Hubbell. 
Sp5c.  Leo  B.  Hurst.  Sp5c.  James  E.  Johnson, 
Sp5c.  Joseph  K.  Koplln,  Sp5c.  Robert  H. 
Kraft,  Sp5c.  Charles  A.  Laclna,  Sp5c.  Theo- 
dore J.  Laplna,  Sp5c.  Raymond  E.  Martin. 
Sp5c.  Patrick  E.  McGuffey,  Sp5c.  Arthur  B. 
Moreland,  8p5c.  Edward  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  Sp5c. 
Jack  L.  Ratterree,  Sp5c.  Harley  E.  Rex,  8p5c. 
Robert  B.  Shepard,  Sp5c.  John  C.  Van  Bock- 
em,  8p5c.  Earl  D.  Wellver.  and  Sp5c.  Law- 
rence R.  Wagner. 


Our  Land-Grant  Univertitiet  Look 
Ahead 


Flag  Story  Personnel:  Company  "B",  1st 
Battle  Group,  3d  Infantry  (The  Old 
Guard),  Fort  Mykr,  Arlington,  Va. 
Capt.  John  A.  Keutmann,  commanding 
officer;  Ist  Lt.  Robert  W.  Riscassi,  project 
officer;  1st  Lt.  Homer  G.  Gray,  Jr.,  assistant 
project  officer;  1st  Lt.  Thomas  A.  Story,  as- 
sistant project  officer;  8p4c.  Donald  R.  Webb; 
Pvt.  Rufus  McClendon,  Jr.;  Pfc.  James  J. 
Gross;  Pvt  Const.  Horlanopoulos;  Si>4c.  Jesse 
C.  Reed:  Pfc.  Dwlght  C.  Sullivan;  Pvt 
Maurice  F.  O'Neil;  Sp4c.  Donald  M.  Baudat: 
Pfc  Norbert  L.  Koch;  Pvt.  Ernest  W.  Joiner; 
Pfc.  Roy  E.  Brown;  Pfc.  James  F,  Williams; 
Pfc.  Ivan  M.  Bennett;  Pvt  Ralph  O.  Costley: 
Pvt.  Charles  E.  Johnson:  Pfc.  Leroy  T.  Nard; 
Sp4c.  Winston  C.  Winders;  Pfc.  Wilbur  D. 
Prince;  8p4.  William  Schoppy,  Jr.;  Sp4c.  Ken- 
neth E.  Jones;  Pvt.  Dean  A.  Larson;  Pvt. 
Charles  C.  Lane;  Pvt.  James  S.  Carter;  Sp4c 
Kenneth  R  Webb;  Pvt.  Donald  R.  Rlcker; 
Sp4c.  Michael  J.  Hlckey;  Pvt.  Gerald  D. 
Gregersen:  Pfc.  Daniel  L.  Belcher;  Pfc.  Mar- 
tin B.  Wendell;  Pfc.  James  D.  Jenkins;  Pvt. 
Frederick  R.  Wallace:  Pfc.  Charles  E.  Clark; 
Pvt.  Jon  B  Howard;  Pfc.  Floyd  D.  Olson; 
Pfc.  John  D.  Battlstoni;  Pfc.  James  P.  Kemp; 
Pvt.  Francis  T.  Wallace;  Pfc.  Grover  C.  Tay- 
lor; Pvt  Vincent  R.  Cafarella;  Pvt.  Norman 
L.  Maser;  8p4c.  John  L.  Strano;  Pvt.  Jerome 
A.  Vogel;  Sp4.  James  8.  Doyle;  Pfc.  William 
P.  Burkert:  Pfc.  Thomas  J.  Skotek;  Pfc. 
Richard  W.  Borst;  Pvt,  Joseph  A.  Flco.  Jr.: 
Pvt.  Charles  B.  Spencer;  8p4c,  Lyle  W,  Oak- 
Uy;  Pvt.  Fred  B.  Crenshaw;  M,  8gt  Rudolph 
G,  Haynie:  8fc,  Walter  H.  Young;  8gt  Dale 
O.  Sb«p«rd:  8ft,  Richard  Harris;  8p4c.  Ken- 
neth A.  Long;.  Sgt,  John  T.  Frltch:  8gt 
Richard  M,  Rapp:  Sgt.  William  Davis;  Sgt, 
Ohia*l«  Kills;  8p4.  Marco  J.  Farad:  Sgt.  Fnr- 
rMt  E,  Ulnkle. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17. 1962 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  month  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Morrill  Act  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  Nation's  system  of 
land -grant  colleges  and  universities. 
Passage  of  that  act  was  one  of  the  wisest 
actions  ever  taken  by  Congress. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  we  have 
one  land-grant  institution,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  founded  in  1885.  Its 
president.  Dr.  Richard  A.  Harvill,  has 
served  during  the  past  18  months  as 
chairman  of  the  centennial  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities.  This 
committee  has  planned  and  coordinated 
the  nationwide  observance  of  this  100th 
anniversary  throughout  the  68  member 
institutions  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  which  benefit  and 
cooperate  with  the  Nation's  land-grant 
schools. 

This  centennial  observance  hoises  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  these  institutions 
have  made  to  our  Nation's  knowledge, 
health,  and  economic  well-being.  And 
these  schools  are  critically  assessing 
their  programs  so  the  next  100  years  of 
public  service  will  be  even  more  effective 
than  the  last. 

The  University  of  Arizona,  in  assessing 
its  future  role,  has  found  numerous  areas 
in  which  it  may  well  equal  and  surpass 
former  contributions.  One  such  area 
is  the  study  of  arid  lands,  their  use  and 
development.  Approximately  one-quar- 
ter of  the  earth's  surface  is  arid  or  semi- 
arid.  Increasing  population  pressures 
will  demand  that  such  land  eventually  be 
cultivated.  Scholars  in  all  fields  are 
probing  the  climatological,  geological, 
social,  economic,  and  ecological  factors 
involved  in  developing  such  lands. 
Their  efforts  have  received  worldwide 
attention,  drawing  to  the  university 
campus  scholars  and  public  ofBcials  from 
many  nations  whose  own  lands  are  arid. 

Closely  tied  to  this  program  are  efforts 
made  by  the  university  to  find  solutions 
to  the  vexing  problems  in  the  use  of 
water  resources.  Already  labeled  a 
prime  national  concern  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  certainly  a 
critical  area  in  many  foreign  countries, 
the  water  problem  has  spurred  inten- 
sive activity  at  the  university.  Presently 
being  tested  is  a  new  method  of  desali- 
nization  of  sea  water.  Developed  by  a 
university  scientist,  this  process  offers 
hope  of  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
the  cost  of  obtaining  fresh  watei*  from 
the  sea.  Additionally,  a  graduate  pro- 
gram in  scientlflc  hydrology,  the  flrst 
In  the  country,  has  been  initiated  to 
train  water  scientist*  for  tomorrow. 

The  heart  of  a  land -grant  institution 
has  always  been  the  cooperation  between 
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teaching,  research,  and  extension.  Con- 
sequently, those  foreign  nations  now 
seeking  to  raise  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic standards  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  the  American  land-grant  system 
for  guidance.  The  University  of  Arizona 
has  already  assumed  such  responsibility. 
For  example,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  university  help>ed  establish  a  4 -year 
college  of  agriculture  in  Iran.  The  uni- 
versity will  soon  lend  its  talents  to  a  sim- 
ilar project  in  Brazil.  Theie  will  un- 
questionably be  many  more  projects  of 
this  kind  in  the  future. 

Further  contributing  to  our  Nation's 
international  standing,  the  University  of 
Arizona  is  cooperating  closely  with  the 
Institute  for  International  Education  to 
bring  to  its  campus  university  students 
from  many  nations.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, several  hundred  students  from 
nearly  60  countries  are  gaining  knowl- 
edge and  training  which  are  largely 
imavailable  in  their  homelands.  In  the 
past  year  these  students  have  been 
alerted  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
land-grant  system;  it  is  the  hope  they 
will  return  home  with  a  will  to  establish 
comparable  educational  structures  in 
their  own  countries. 

The  university  is  also  aiming  toward 
a  program  in  Latin  American  affairs 
which  will  capitalize  upon  the  school's 
long  history  of  cooperation  with  Mexico 
and  Mexican  universities.  The  univer- 
sity seeks  to  improve  and  enlarge  its 
training  of  students  whose  careers  will 
involve  Latin  America.  This  area  of  the 
world  looms  evermore  important  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  university  feels  it 
can  be  a  key  institution  in  providing  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  intellectual,  so- 
cial, and  economic  con-.merce  between 
the  two  Americas. 

A  new  and  significant  role  for  the 
people  of  Arizona  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  university  with  establishment  of  a 
medical  school.  The  board  of  regents 
has  already  approved  creation  of  such 
a  school  following  a  2 -year  study  of  the 
needs  and  resources  of  medical  man- 
power and  facilities  in  the  State.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  what  is  com- 
monly judged  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing groups  of  medical  educators  ever 
assembled  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
members  of  this  group  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  the  State  locate  a  medi- 
cal school  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
as  soon  as  possible.  Arizona's  popula- 
tion will  exceed  2  million  by  1970  and  it 
will  take  until  then  to  fully  develop  a 
college  of  medicine,  despite  considerable 
preliminary  planning  and  investigation. 

We  are  in  the  space  age'and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  has  kept  pace.  Many 
university  scientists  are  eagerly  contrib- 
uting toward  undei-standing  and  con- 
quering this  vast  frontier.  One  member 
of  its  observatoiT  staff  is  serving  as  con- 
sultant to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  the  University 
Press  has  published  his  atlas  of  the 
moon,  vital  before  lunar  landings  can  be 
attempted.  The  Kitt  Peak  National  Ob- 
servatory, built  to  house  the  world's 
largest  solar  telescope,  has  its  headquar- 
ters located  on  the  university  campus. 
Personnel  of  the  national  observatory 
cooperate  with  university  scientists  and 


the  university  will  undoubtedly  become 
a  center  for  space  science. 

These  are  some  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  programs  which  will  grow  in 
importance  in  the  coming  years.  One 
hundred  years  from  now  our  land-grant 
institutions  will  again  look  back  on  a 
century  of  solid  achievement  and  will 
again  gear  themselves  for  new  chal- 
lenges, from  this  and  perhaps  other 
worlds. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wTscowsiif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  17, 1962 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
munist empire — since  World  War  IT — 
has  expanded  to  include  nearly  a  billion 
people. 

Under  its  domination  exist  nations 
with  great  historic  and.  yes.  often  heroic, 
contributions  toward  the  development 
of  concepts  and  institutions  for  freedom 
in  the  world. 

Among  these,  regrettably,  are  included 
the  so-called  captive  nations,  including 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Esto- 
nia. Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
and  Rumania. 

During  this  week,  the  Nation,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-90,  is  observing  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
newsletter  article,  reflecting  upon  the 
need  for  more  realistic  efforts  toward 
freeing  these  dominated  countries, 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

Captivk  Nations 

Captive  Nations  Week  (July  15-20  offers 
new  opportunity  to  renew  our  pledge  for 
ultimately  lUllng  the  chains  of  slavery  from 
the  captive  peoples  and  nntions  under 
communism. 

If  peace  is  to  be  attained,  the  world  cannot 
long  exist  one-third  sla*^?,  one-third  free, 
one-third  uncommitted.  FundamentaUy. 
then,  there  is  the  chaUenge:  To  design  more 
effective  policies  for  ultimately  freeing  of 
these  captive  nations;  for  keeping  alive  the 
hope  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  these  peo- 
ple; and  for  making  It  crystal  clear  to  the 
Communists  that  we  have  not  written  off 
these  nations  as  untouchable  territory — for- 
ever to  be  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

Verbal  pledges  alone,  however,  ring  hollow, 
unless  accompanied  by  realistic  efforts  to: 
{!)  More  effectively  combat  communism. 
Including  (a)  for  the  present  preventing  Its 
outspreading;  (b>  diminishing  Its  Influences; 
and  (c)  stepping  up  efforts  to  erode  its 
strength  as  a  menace  to  freedom;  (3)  under- 
take renewed  effort  to  Uft  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  loosen  the  stranglehold  of  colonial  power 
by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the  Communist 
empire — the  captive  nations:  (3)  create  ma- 
chinery for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
climate  of  global  peace — including  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  all  nations;  (4) 
great  penetrations  of  the  Iron  Curtain — via 
word-of-mouth,  radio,  literature  and  other 
channels — to  assure  freedom-seeking  people, 
wherever  they  may  be,  that  the  free  world 
has  not  forgotten  them;  (5)  clarifying  dis- 
tinctly that   Western   pressures  against   the 


Bed  orbit  are  not  directed  toward  the  free- 
dom-loving people,  but,  rather,  against  the 
strangulating,  controUIng  force  of  coounu- 
nlsm;  (6)  greater  uUllxatlon  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  podium  for  advocating  self- 
determination  for  the  captive  nations.  In- 
cluding the  rights  of  people  to  speak  through 
secret  ballot. 


PnbBc  Inspection  of  Network  Alfiliation 
Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17. 1962 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Rkcord  an  Important  rule- 
making notice  Issued  on  July  13.  1962, 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission because  it  provides  an  illuminat- 
ing example  of  how  the  congressional  in- 
vestigation and  hearing  process  may 
operate  to  assist  and  stimulate  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  in  taking  salu- 
tary remedial  action. 

Some  6  years  ago  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
in  the  course  of  preparing  for  public 
hearings  on  monopoly  aspects  of  the  tele- 
vision broadcasting  industry,  collected 
and  made  a  painstaking  analysis  of  the 
so-called  affiliation  contracts,  which  de- 
fine the  relations  between  the  major  tele- 
vision networks  and  their  affiliated  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  During 
the  public  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  In  the  fall  of 
1956,  network  executives  were  interro- 
gated in  depth  about  the  salient  features 
of  these  contracts. 

From  its  study  of  the  record,  the  sub- 
committee found  the  affiliation  contract 
to  be  "a  cornerstone  of  broadcasting, 
materially  affecting  the  financial  well  4 
being  of  network  and  afBliate  alike." 
Even  more  signiflcantly,  our  subcommit- 
tee concluded  that  these  agreements  re- 
vealed "the  existence  of  widespread, 
arbitrary,  and  substantial  differences  in 
the  terms  accorded  by  each  network  to 
its  individual  affiliates,  particularly  in 
respect  of  station  compensation  for  net- 
work broadcasting  services.  Further, 
these  differences  primarily  favor  larger, 
multiple-station  licenses  vis-a-vis  small, 
independent  operators." 

Accordingly,  the  subconmiittee  i-ecom- 
mended  that  '"the  Commission  study  the 
terms  of  affiliation  agreements  on  file 
with  it  for  the  purpose  of  currently  ap- 
prising itself  as  to  whether  any  of  those 
terms  are  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest."  Additionally,  the  subcommit- 
tee urged  the  Commission  to  "consider 
the  advisability  of  making  these  affilia- 
tion contracts  public."  Thus,  removing 
the  label  of  confidentiality  from  these 
contracts  in  the  files  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  affording 
each  station  the  opportunity  of  discover- 
ing the  terms  accorded  by  the  networks 
to  the  other  affiliates,  would,  at  least, 
constitute  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
alleviating  the  present  competitive  im- 
balance. 
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Against  this  background  I  am  pleased 
to  Inform  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  issued 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  with 
a  view  to  amending  the  Commission's 
rules  to  permit  public  inspection  of  net- 
work affiliation  contracts.  In  the  text 
of  its  notice,  which  follows,  the  Commis- 
sion forthrightly  acknowledges  the  key 
role  played  by  our  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee In  promoting  action  on  this  impor- 
tant matter  as  well  as  the  contribution 
made  by  the  staff  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  article  follows : 

Nonce  or  Peocoseo  Rulemaking 

(In  the  matter  of  amendment  of  section  0.406 
of  the  Commission's  rules  to  permit  pub- 
lic Inspection  of  network  affiliation  con- 
tracts before  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Washington,  DC,  docket 
No.  14710) 

1.  Notice  is  hereby  given  of  proposed  rule- 
making In  the  above-captloned  matter. 

3.  In  19S7,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  rec- 
ommended that  Uie  Conunisslon  consider 
the  advisability  of  making  public  the  net- 
work affiliation  contracts  filed  with  it.  The 
committee's  recommendation  was  based  upon 
Its  conclusion  that  its  "study  of  the  agree- 
ments reveals  the  existence  of  widespread, 
arbitrary,  and  substantial  differences  in  the 
terms  accorded  by  each  network  to  Its  In- 
dividual affiliates,  particularly  In  respect  of 
station  compensation  for  network  broadcast- 
ing services.  Further,  these  differences  pri- 
marily favor  larger,  multiple-station  licensees 
vis-a-vis  small,  independent  operators  " 

3.  That  same  year  the  staff  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  cm  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  concluded  that  affiliation  con- 
tracts should  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Subsequently,  the  network  study 
staff  recommended  in  Its  report  that  the 
Commission  make  public  the  affiliation  con- 
tracts filed  with  it.  Including  the  compensa- 
tion provisions  of  these  contracts. 

4.  The  Commission  Is  of  the  view  that  rule- 
making should  be  Instituted  on  such  a  pro- 
posal In  order  that  all  Interested  parties  may 
submit  their  views  and  relevant  data. 

5.  Authority  for  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  proposed  herein  is  contained  in 
sections  4  (1)  and  (J),  and  303  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 

6  Pursuant  to  applicable  procedures  set 
out  in  section  1.213  of  the  Commission  rules. 
Interested  parties  may  file  comments  on  or 
before  August  30,  1962,  and  reply  comments 
on  or  before  September  4.  1962.  All  relevant 
and  timely  comments  and  reply  comments 
will  be  considered  by  the  Commission  before 
final  action  is  taken  in  this  proceeding.  In 
reaching  Its  decision  in  this  proceeding,  the 
Commission  may  also  take  Into  account  other 
relevant  Information  before  it,  in  addition  to 
the  specific  comments  invited  by  this  notice. 

7.  In    accordance    with   the   provisions  of 
section   1.54  of  thia  rules,  an   original   and 
14  copies  of  aU  written  comments  and  state- 
ments shall   be   furnished   the   Commission. 
Federal   Communications 

Commission, 
BsM  F.,Waplk, 

I  Acting  Secretary. 

Attachment:  Adopted  July  13,  1962;  re- 
leased July  16, 1962. 

^ivPENOIX 

Section  0.406(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Section  0.406.    Inspection  of  records. 

"(c)  All  applications  and  amendments 
thereto  filed  under  title  n  and  title  HI  of 
the    act.    including    all    documents   and    ex- 


hibits filed  with  and  made  a  part  thereof, 
and  all  communications  protesting  or  en- 
dorsing any  such  applications,  authoriza- 
tions, and  certifications  issued  upon  such 
applications;  all  pleadings,  depositions,  ex- 
hibits, transcripts  of  testimony,  reports  of 
examiners  or  presiding  officers,  exceptions, 
briefs,  proposed  reports,  or  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions;  all  minutes  and  orders  of 
the  Commission;  and  network  affiliation  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  understandings  filed 
pursuant  to  section  1.342  (47  CFR  1.342). 
The  information  filed  under  section  1.341 
(47  CFR  1.341)  and  transcription  contracts 
filed  pursuant  to  section  1.342  (47  CFR 
1.342)  shall  not  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. The  Commission  may,  however,  either 
on  Its  own  motion,  or  on  motion  of  an 
applicant,  permittee  or  licensee,  for  good 
cause  shown,  designate  any  of  the  material 
in  this  paragraph  as  not  for  public 
inspection."  " 


Address  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  on 
U.S.  Space  Policy  Before  National 
Rocket  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1962 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  are  indications  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a  further  official  declaration  and 
outline  of  the  basic  twlicies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  research,  development  and 
exploration  of  outer  space,  I  am  includ- 
ing for  the  Record  the  very  timely  views 
of  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  of  Arizona. 

Senator  Goldwater  addressed  the 
largest  luncheon  ever  held  of  the  Na- 
tional Rocket  Club  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  1962.  on  "U.S. 
Space  Policies."  Senator  Goldwater 
gave  firm  and  constructive  proposals  for 
the  U.S.  space  program,  and  EKjinted  new 
directions  and  strengths  in  this  chal- 
lenging field.  Senator  Goldwater  gave 
these  views  from  his  experience  as  a  two 
star  general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves 
and  a  qualified  jet  pilot,  with  an  ade- 
quate background  in  aerospace  activities. 

As  the  address  had  qualities  of  states- 
manship, and  was  given  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  without  partisanship,  I 
believe  it  is  worthwhile  that  the  views  of 
Senator  Goldwater  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  The  considered  views 
of  liigh  level  experienced  people  should 
be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  the 
administration  policy  at  this  time  in  the 
race  for  space. 

Our  U.S.  programs  must  be  correlated 
efforts,  with  the  proper  balance  obtained 
for  both  the  security  of  the  United  States 
through  programs  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  as  well  as  programs  for 
the  peacetime  uses  of  space,  for  scientific 
research  and  economic  development, 
and  exploration. 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  as  well  as  each  group  within 
these  parties,  can  well  unite  at  this 
critical  time  to  work  out  sound  and 
efficient  programs. 


As  a  U.S.  citizen  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try and  a  former  member  of  the  Iward 
of  governors  of  the  National  Rocket 
Club,  I  commend  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water's  address  and  his  views  to  your 
careful  attention  and  study. 
Amebica  IN  Space 

(Address  of  U.S.  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater. 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  before  the  National 
Rocket  Club.  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  July  17.  1962) 

President  Timkin,  members  and  guests  of 
the  National  Rocket  Club.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  inviting  me  to  be  here  with  you 
today,  and  I  hope  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
here  today  as  a  concerned  American. 

The  dedication  of  this  organization  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  in  space  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  In  the  missile  and  other 
applications  of  rocketry,  is  highly  commend- 
able and  is  shared,  I  assure  you,  by  the  great 
majority  of  Americans.  Like  you,  I  am  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  a  peaceful  wcH-ld, 
one  In  which  the  scientific  and  technological 
developments  of  physical  power  are  osten- 
sibly meshed  with  sound  ideological  purpose 
to  meet  the  challenge  we  face  as  a  free  society 
today. 

My  concern,  as  I  will  develop  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks.  Is  that  our  space  policy  as 
presently  enunciated  does  not  recognize 
Werner  von  Braun's  words,  "I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  man's  destiny  to  enter  space  and 
that  he  who  controls  the  open  space  around 
us  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  earth."  I 
am  concerned  that  the  failure  to  recognize 
this  truth  can  be  related  to  the  same  philos- 
ophy which  unfortunately  holds  that  the  use 
of  the  word  "victory"  would  be  offensive  to 
our  friends  and  oiu-  enemy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people 
fully  endorse  space  preeminence  for  the 
United  States.  This  is  our  long-range  goal 
as  a  nation.  I  seriously  question  those  who 
would.  In  the  actual  process  of  seeking  this 
goal,  achieve  less  than  American  aerospace 
supremacy. 

Space  8up>erlorlty  in  all  of  Its  scientific, 
technological,  and  military  aspects  is  funda- 
mental to  the  future  well-being,  security, 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

One  certainly  cannot  argue  with  the  basic 
thinking  of  President  Kennedy  when  he 
speaks  about  the  "space  ocean"  and  says  this 
Nation  must  "sail"  in  space.  His  call  to 
Congress  In  May  of  1961  for  an  increased 
effort  in  space,  even  to  landing  an  American 
on  the  moon  during  this  decade,  is  not  some- 
thing which  is  by  Itself  an  issue.  But  very 
literary  words  are  not  enough.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  space  and  the  indivisible  en- 
velope of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  not  an 
ocean.  Space  Is  much,  much  more  than  an 
ocean  In  its  significance  to  the  future. 

Space,  including  the  earth's  atmosphere 
in  which  the  United  States  became  the  lead- 
ing power  in  the  world,  is  a  medium  for 
three-dimensional  mobility  for  good  or  evil. 
It  Is  the  aerospace  medium  In  which  the 
exercise  of  Influence  on  earth  can  be  accom- 
plished by  electronics  or  nuclear  energy  or 
by  spacecraft  in  orbital  trajectories  as  well 
as  by  air-supported  winged  vehicles. 

Most  Important  to  the  people  on  earth 
space  offers  a  means  to  extending  world  pow- 
er and  Influence  by  any  nation  capable  of 
using  the  new  means  of  technology  and  sci- 
entific knowledge.  In  understanding  the 
nattire  of  the  space  environment  and  exploit- 
ing technology  In  space  this  Nation  must  be 
second  to  none. 

Space  is  obviously  a  potential  three-dimen- 
sional battle  medium,  one  in  which  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  conflict  is  Under- 
way right  now.  The  failure  to  recognize  this 
adds   to  my  concern.     As   a  conservative,   I 
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believe  In  applyiug  the  lesoons  learned  la  the 
past  to  the  problems  of  today. 

We  can  recall  painfully  that  the  War  De- 
partment did  not  fully  understand  the  value 
of  the  airplane  as  a  military  weapon  until  the 
German  Luftwaffe  loosed  Its  fury  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe.  Then,  because  time 
was  on  our  side,  we  were  able  to  develop  this 
weapon  as  a  stiperior  tool  for  victory.  Time 
will  not  be  on  our  side  In  the  next  war  If  one 
should  come.  So  in  examining  oiu:  military 
space  capabilities,  the  United  States  would 
do  well  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  we 
will  never  be  surprised  technologically  in 
space.  In  the  present  age,  purely  defensive 
measures  and  the  mere  maintenance  of 
a  balance  of  military  power  are  not  enoug*h. 

Space  technology  is  not  only  a  military 
consideration.  It  is  likewise  an  important 
political  weapon  which  the  Soviets  have 
fully  exploited,  both  in  their  foreign  ag- 
grandizement and  in  their  domestic  affairs. 
Read  the  speeches  of  Khrushchev.  Whether 
he  is  talking  for  the  benefit  of  the  worki 
at  large  or  for  the  ears  of  an  assemblage  of 
Ukrainian  peasants,  the  spectacular  space 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union  offer  him 
almost  the  only  tangible  evidence  that  life 
under  communism  could  possibly  get  better 
tomorrow. 

Then,  beyond  the  military  and  political 
features  of  space,  we  must  not  forget  that 
It  offers  extraterrestrial  laboratory  which 
promises  newly  accessible  knowledge.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  the  basic  power 
which  derives  from  superior  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  fundamental  to  our  long-term  suc- 
cess as  a  world  leader.  One  cannot  fail  to 
endorse  the  promise  of  scientists  in  learn- 
ing more  about  natvnre  on  earth  by  means 
of  the  laboratory  provided  them  in  space,  by 
rocketing  instrumentation  out  into  the  uni- 
verse to  read  more  than  the  human  eye  has 
been  able  to  see  in  the  telescopes.  But  the 
new  scientific  knowledge  must  be  gained  by 
the  men  of  good  will.  And  the  power  of 
knowledge  itself  is  likewise  something  that 
one  should  not  hand  over  to  the  avowed 
enemy. 

And  finally  in  this  brief  discussion  of 
space,  we  must  recognize  a  new  medium, 
which  is  quite  a  hostile  and  fierce  environ- 
ment for  man.  This  thought  alone  has 
sparked  the  intellect  of  thinking  men 
throughout  the  world  and  throughout  his- 
tory. Man's  curiosity  about  the  nature  of 
his  universe  has  now  achieved  a  practical 
means  to  get  near  and  eventually  set  foot 
on  the  moon  and  the  nearby  planets  diiring 
this  century.  The  country  of  the  Wright 
brothers  and  of  the  creator  of  modern 
rocketry,  Robert  Goddard,  really  started  the 
space  age  with  a  handicap.  It  is  my  belief, 
however,  that  we  have  faced  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Yes,  space  Is  much  more  than  an 
ocean  upon  which  we  must  sail.  It  entails 
much  more  of  an  effort  than  merely  plant- 
ing an  American  on  the  moon  in  this  decade. 
We  endorse  the  great  national  goal  of  going 
Into  space  as  a  nation  and  going  big.  But 
If  we  are  Just  going  to  "sail"  into  space,  per- 
haps we  had  better  look  again. 

Once  the  United  States  finally  made  up 
Its  mind  to  get  into  the  space  field,  our  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  notable  successes. 
As  a  new  agency,  NASA  has  picked  up  a 
momentxun.  a  direction  and  a  purpoeeful- 
ness  directed  toward  long-range  research 
and  development  which  is  one  of  impressive 
merit.  But  it  would  appear  that  we  are  now 
at  a  decisive  moment  In  history.  I  feel  we 
must  make  a  new  strategic  appraisal  of  our 
national  objectives  based  upon  the  rapid 
progress  in  the  United  States  space  effort 
and  determine  where  our  basic  purpose  might 
best  be  served. 

While  Soviet  leaders  have  said  very  little 
that  would  indicate  a  military  interest  in 


space,  we  cannot  assume  that  they  do  not 
look  upon  this  medium  with  a  warrior's  eye. 
Those  of  us  who  have  argued  for  the  main- 
tenance of  strength  In  our  foreign  policy 
believe  that  the  Soviets  would  resort  to  the 
use  of  ICBM's  with  nuclear  warheads  only 
when  they  have  seen  conununism  lose  every- 
where but  in  Russia  itself. 

Then,  in  what  might  be  called  the  death 
throes,  the  Soviet  red  button  might  be 
pushed.  If,  as  some  t>elieve  In  this  country 
today,  communism  is  on  the  wane  around 
the  world,  we  must  feel  surer  than  ever  that 
the  Soviets  have  military  intentions  in  space. 

For  example,  the  Venus  globe  which  the 
Soviets  launched  from  Sputnik  8,  a  7-ton 
platform,  indicated  that  they  have  the  abil- 
ity of  launching  a  warhead  aimed  at  the 
earth  from  a  space  station  In  orbit.  An- 
other example  of  their  military  space  think- 
ing could  be  found  in  their  ree\imptlon  of 
nuclear  testing  last  year.  According  to  a  re- 
cent staff  report  prepared  for  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate,  bombs  detonated  from  100  to  300 
miles  above  the  earth  could  disrupt  radars, 
radios,  and  electronic  systems  around  the 
wide  area  of  the  globe. 

Soviet  propaganda  has  oonsistAntly 
stressed  that  the  Communists*  Interest  in 
space  Is  a  peaceful  one.  But  I  cannot  put 
myself  in  the  naive  position  of  believing 
those  assertions.  The  question  then  follows, 
what  kind  of  a  world  would  we  live  in  if  the 
Soviets  announced  and  adequately  demon- 
strated a  capability  to  destroy  any  of  our 
military  or  civilian  satellites?  Or  what  if 
they  could  destroy  secretly  any  of  our  satel- 
lites manned  or  unmanned?  There  is  no 
substitute  for  actual  space  capability.  How 
can  we  guarantee  that  space  can  be  used  for 
peaceful  purposes  without  having  the  means 
to  defend  such  a  doctrine?  It  Is  our  view 
that  international  law  or  agreement  cannot 
exist  without  the  physical  means  to  enforce 
it.  From  all  I  ctm  observe,  the  relationship 
between  NASA  and  the  Air  Force  in  the  space 
program  has  proceeded  fairly  well  to  date. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  responsible  for  military 
space  affairs,  not  NASA.  NASA  is  not  a 
military  service  and  its  broad-based  pro- 
gram win  undoubtedly  contribute  greatly  to 
our  own  national  military  requirements. 
What  Is  disturbing,  however.  Is  our  policy 
statements  which  seem  to  Indicate  rightly 
or  wrongly  that  the  bulk  of  our  potential 
space  efforts  are  wrapped  up  in  NASA.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  so  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  say  it  is  so.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  for  military  programs  in 
space  should  nut  be  neglected  in  any  vital 
aspect. 

I  dont  believe  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
fallout  from  NASA  space  research  will  auto- 
matically take  care  of  our  military  space 
requirements.  And  I  feel  further  that  If 
this  Is  our  assimiptlon  we  are  gambling  with 
national  survival.  This  would  be  an  tin- 
necessary  gamble  and  we  should  be  improv- 
ing our  po&ltlon  by  building  our  military 
space  capabilities  as  fast  as  oiu'  knowledge 
and  resoxirces  permit. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Welsh,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  President's  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  recently  said.  "If  we  do  not 
take  adequate  care  of  our  national  defense, 
we  will  not  have  a  chance  to  do  any  of  the 
other  things  in  space,  at  least  as  free  men." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  atUtude  will  be 
displayed  In  the  final  draft  of  a  new  space 
policy  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Welsh  for  the 
President's  consideration.  Dr.  Welsh  has 
said  that  there  was  a  "need  for  a  policy 
statement"  beyond  the  one  President  Ken- 
nedy submitted  to  Congress  in  1961  In  which 


he  recommended  an  expanded  program  de- 
signed to  land  an  American  on  the  moon. 

The  first  duty  thrust  upon  this  Nation 
by  the  space  age  is  to  prevent  technological 
surprise.  Neither  the  glamor  of  spncc  spec- 
taculars nor  the  undeniable  value  of  scien- 
tific research  In  outer  space  can  hide  this 
fact. 

If  we  allow  any  other  nation,  particularly 
Russia,  to  get  ahead  of  us  In  outer  space, 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  will  be  sub- 
stantially Impaired.  But  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly meet  the  entire  spectrum  of  military 
challenge  from  abroad,  as  we  know  we  must, 
unless  we  prepare  ourselves  to  cope  with 
long-range  missiles,  satellites  and  maneuver- 
able  sp.^cecrafl? 

Our  Armed  Forces  must  pursue  and  prepare 
to  conduct  military  space  missions  as  rap- 
idly as  these  can  be  recognized  and  defined. 
In  the  nearly  8  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Sputnik  I  was  launched,  only  a  few  such 
missions  have  been  acknowledged.  These, 
as  we  all  well  know,  have  included  recon- 
naissance, communications,  navigation  and 
weather  satellites.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  as  a  nation  we  have  been  farrlghted 
enough  In  this  respect  or  vigoroxis  enough 
In  building  up  our  capabilities  for  recognized 
space  missions.  The  time  has  come.  In  my 
opinion,  to  put  more  trust  In  the  lessons 
of  history  Which  teach  us  that  every  broad 
new  field  of  technology  produces  a  wealth 
of  military  applications.  And.  I  might  add 
conversely.  In  agreement  with  Lt.  Oen.  James 
DoolltUe.  that  "almost  every  device  that  Is 
developed  for  military  purposes  has  a  direct 
or  indu-ect  civil  application."  The  clock,  has 
already  ruu  too  long  a  course  without  our 
pursuing  mora  vigorously  a  military  space 
program.  The  necessary  planning,  design, 
research  and  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion and  training  are  bound  to  take  some 
years.  Yet,  we  seem  hypnotized  by  the  ICBM 
while  neglecting  to  build  and  learn  to  cope 
with  devices  that  promise  to  make  the  ICBM 
obsolete. 

Now.  for  the  past  several  minutes.  I  have 
been  critical.  It  is  time  now  that  I  become 
objective  by  making  a  few  suggestions.  With 
respect  to  NASA  programs  of  research  and 
development,  are  the  Armed  Forces  con- 
tinuously and  adequately  telling  NASA  what 
they  need  and  thus  providing  the  proper 
guidance  to  make  sure  that  future  military 
space  requirements  will  be  met?  If  this 
is  being  done,  is  the  military  making  full 
uae  of  the  results  of  this  particular  NASA 
research? 

I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  need  for  more 
comprehensive  development  of  our  military 
potential  in  outer  space.  At  least,  the  Armed 
Forces  should  already  be  planning  tlie  devel- 
opment as  soon  as  poMlble  of  a  completely 
integrated  space  warfare  system.  Perhaps.  I 
should  say,  a  supersystem.  since  it  will  be 
far  more  comprehensive  than  other  so-called 
systems,  which  we  have  already  obwrved 
such  as  reconruiissance.  weather,  etc.  There 
Is  no  evidence  to  my  knowledge,  however, 
that  such  a  comprehensive  system  is  being 
planned.  In  the  process,  it  is  imperative  to 
devise  and  perfect  the  various  components 
and  techniques  that  a  comprehensive  space 
warfare  system  will  require.  Here.  too.  we 
must  be  bold  and  farslghted.  We  must  be 
ready,  so  to  speak,  to  take  a  stitch  in  time. 
In  this  connection,  it  Is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  £>efenFe  is  giving 
attention  to  the  development  of  a  manned, 
maneuverable  military  space  vehicle.  But 
other  signs  have  Indicated  that  the  Pentagon 
Is  not  sure  where  or  how  fast  It  Is  going  in 
the  direction  of  a  military  space  program. 

Finally,  as  I  hsTe  indicated  before,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  new  policy  statement  on  space 
policy  should  be  forthcoming  and  It  should 
make  clear  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
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Its  overall  responsULtllities  in  the  area  of 
space.  The  President  said  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "The  military  has  an  important  and 
significant  role  though  the  primary  respon- 
sibility is  held  by  NASA  and  It's  primarily 
peace,  and  I  think  t^at  proportion  or  that 
mix  should  continue."  Of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  NASA  is  primarily  peace.  The 
respunslblUty  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  main- 
taining peace  also.  The  only  question  to  be 
resolved  is  how  peace  can  best  be  preserved. 
In  my  opinion,  this  preservation  can  be  ob- 
tained by  following  the  remarks  of  General 
Ferguson  in  conuneuting  upon  the  prime 
otjectlve  of  Air  Force  space  policy  which  he 
said  "is  to  exploit  space  eo  as  to  retain 
U.S.  military  superiority  In  order  to  In- 
sure the  peaceful  uses  of  space.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  is  necesiary  to  regain  the  lead  in 
nalitary  space  technplogy." 


Federal  Retirees  Need  Annuity  Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASS.^CHTT8r^T8 

'      IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,1962 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following : 

STAmfEHT  OF  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane  in  Sup- 
post  or  H.R.  3987,  To  Incrkass  th«  Awnui- 
TOEs  OF  RrmEO  FiOzaAL  Emplotkzs,  BxrosE 

THE   COMMITTEX   ON    PoST    OFFICE   AND   ClVIL 

Sebvice  or  THE  UJ3.  House  of  Rxpkesenta- 
TIVXS,  JULT  13.  1962 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, retirement  Income,  to  provide  some 
measure  of  comfort.  Independence,  and  free- 
dom from  financial  worry  In  old  age,  Is  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  tlie  American 
people. 

Long  before  the  United  States  woke  up  to 
the  need  for  establishing  a  contributory  sys- 
tem of  old-age  and  survivors  instu-ance,  the 
chief  inducement  far  young  men  and  women 
to  devote  their  working  years  to  employment 
by  the  Federal  Government  was  the  prospect 
of  seciulty  in  old  age  under  civil  service 
retirement. 

That  attraction  has  lost  Its  luster  as  late- 
coming  pension  plans  have  caught  up  with, 
and  in  some  cases  have  surpassed,  the  aver- 
age level  of  benefits  paid  to  civil  sendee 
annuitants. 

The  Federal  empkiyee  pays  6^  percent  of 
his  salary  as  his  share  of  supporting  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  which  is  consid- 
erably higher  than  the  contributions  of 
other  workers  to  their  retirement  systems, 
but,  proportionately,  the  Federal  worker 
receives  less  security. 

How  did  this  situation  come  about? 
Tlirough  indifference  to  the  plight  of  Fed- 
eral annuitants  and  the  steady  erosion  of 
their  pensions  by  the  gradual  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  necessities.  The  improvement  In  the 
American  standard  of  living  saw  the  fixed- 
Income  annuitants  steadily  lose  ground  in 
their  efforts  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Failure  to  increase  Federal  retirement  ben- 
efits, to  compensate  for  the  deterioration  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  pensions,  is  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Government 
toward  the  old  and  faithful  employees  who 
gave  the  energy,  skUl,  and  pride  of  their  best 
years  to  Its  service. 

UnlMa  thla  pension  deficit  la  brought  Into 
balance,  many  quallfled  young  people,  ob- 
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serving  the  neglect  of  civil  service  axmul- 
tants,  will  be  disinclined  to  invest  their  lives 
In  the  service  of  a  Government  that  shows 
such  little  consideration  for  Its  retired  em- 
ployees. 

This  viill  Inevitably  weaken  the  quality 
and  the  morale  of  the  civil  servants  whom 
we  depend  upon  to  carry  out  the  day-to-day 
responsibilities  and  the  functions  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Conversely,  what  we  ac- 
complish for  the  annuitants,  will  help  to 
improve  the  caliber  and  the  confidence  of 
Federal  employees.  Not  only  have  the  an- 
nuities of  retired  Federal  employees  been 
held  to  the  same  level  since  1958;  but  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  13  percent  in  real  income 
since  1939. 

The  number  of  bills  Introduced  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  by  increas- 
ing annuities,  is  evidence  that  the  Congress 
is  seriously  concerned  about  annuitants  liv- 
ing on  "austerity  budgets"  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control. 

H.R.  3987  is  the  bill  I  have  presented  for 
yo\ir  consideration.  Its  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  annuity  of  each  retired  employee 
who,  on  the  date  of  this  act  is  receiving  or 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund.  It 
will  provide  a  20-percent  increase  for  each 
annuity  under  |1,500  with  a  10-percent  in- 
crease for  the  remainder  of  an  annuity  that 
extends  beyond  $1,500. 

Furthermore,  each  annuity  shall  be  In- 
creased whenever  (1)  there  is  a  general 
adjustment  of  salaries  of  classified  employees 
or  of  postal  employees  or  (2)  the  formula 
for  computing  annuities  of  retiring  em- 
ployees generally  Is  liberalized.  Such  in- 
crease in  the  annuity  of  a  retired  employee 
or  member  shall  operate  to  Increase  the 
annuity  of  his  survivors  proportionately. 

In  return  for  the  6V2  percent  withheld  from 
the  salaries  of  Federal  employees  to  finance 
their  share  of  retirement  benefits — they  de- 
serve more  than  mere  subsistence  checks — 
when  their  working  years  are  past. 

Civil  service  annuitants  look  to  us  for  an 
increase  in  their  pensions  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  1962. 


Dedication  of  U.S.S.  "Arizona**  Memorial 
Shrine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17, 1962 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Memorial  Day  I  had  the  privilege  of 
making  the  dedicatory  address  marking 
completion  of  the  impressive  new  half- 
million-dollar  memorial  shrine  over  the 
sunken  hulk  of  the  battleship  Arizona  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  which  su-e  still  entombed 
the  bodies  of  1,102  members  of  Its  gal- 
lant crew. 

For  me  as  for  the  hundreds  who  at- 
tended the  rites  it  was  a  deeply  moving 
occasion. 

The  white  marble  superstructure  of  the 
memorial  gleaming  in  the  bright  Ha- 
waiian sunshine  seems  far  removed  from 
the  death  and  destruction  of  that  fateful 
morning  more  than  two  decades  ago  that 
committed  us  finally  to  World  War  II. 
And  In  fact  this  tomb  Is  not  a  symbol  of 
tragedy  or  defeat.    Rather  It  is  a  re- 


minder of  the  relationship  of  vigilance 
to  freedom  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  those 
who  died  there. 

Not  the  least  of  the  shrine's  features  is 
a  towering  marble  memorial  wall  on 
which  are  engraved  for  all  time  the 
names  and  rank  of  the  Arizona's  "silent 
crewmen."  The  wall,  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  structure,  was  made 
possible  through  the  contributions  of 
AMVETS — the  chartered  organization  of 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans — 
which  also  2  years  earlier  contributed  a 
permanent  memorial  carillon  to  the  site 
whose  bells  now  ring  out  each  twilight 
over  the  waters  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  AMVETS  were  well  represented  at 
the  dedication  on  Memorial  Day  by  a 
large  delegation,  led  by  National  Com- 
mander Edwin  P.  Fifielski  of  Chicago, 
not  because  of  their  specific  contribu- 
tions to  the  actual  structure  but  be- 
cause— in  the  words  of  Commander 
Fifielski — the  occasion  marked  fulfill- 
ment of  a  long  struggle  by  that  organiza- 
tion to  help  make  the  shrine  a  living 
reality. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
without  ttie  steadfast  and  determined  ef- 
forts of  AMVETS,  there  might  have  been 
a  delay  in  the  construction  of  this  me- 
morial, and  hence  no  dedication  last  May 
30. 

I  say  this  without  prejudice  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  members  of  the  Pacific  War 
Memorial  Commission,  headed  by  H. 
Tucker  Gratz  of  Honolulu,  who  conceived 
the  handsome  memorial  in  the  first  place 
and  sp>earheaded  the  drive  which  raised 
over  $325,000  of  the  total  cost  through 
private  and  public  solicitations  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

But  it  was  AMVETS  who,  after  public 
interest  waned,  not  only  got  the  project 
moving  again  but  played  the  major  role 
in  persuading  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  final  S150,- 
000  needed  to  finish  the  uncompleted 
memorial. 

AMVETS  were  motivated  by  the  pre- 
amble of  their  constitution  which  com- 
mits its  membership  to  preserving  and 
honoring  the  heroic  memory  of  all  who 
gave  their  lives  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea.  Thus,  it  was  a  natural  decision 
for  the  AMVETS  National  Executive 
Committee  in  1958  to  vote  unanimously 
t*iat  all  its  organizational  resources  be 
concentrated  on  completing  the  Arizona 
memorial  shrine  after  years  of  delay. 

The  initiatives  taken  by  AMVETS  in 
this  long  process  brought  about  such  re- 
sults as  these: 

An  endorsement  of  the  project  of  the 
then  President  Elsenhower  obtained  at 
the  White  House  on  Jime  10,  1960. 

A  promise  from  President  Kennedy 
that  he  would  sign  a  funding  bill  for 
completing  the  memorial,  obtained  at 
the  White  House  on  August  8.  1961. 

A  marshaling  of  testimony  by  AMVETS 
in  support  of  the  legislation  presented 
before  the  House  and  Senate  subcom- 
mittees in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1961. 

And,  finally,  just  3  weeks  before  ad- 
journment of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th 
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Congress,  the  scheduling  of  hearings  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  The  rest  is  history. 
In  this  summation  it  is  proper,  I  feel, 
to  express  appreciation  to  House  Speak- 
er John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  Chairman  Vinson  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to  L. 
Mendel     Rivers     of    South     Carolina. 


chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  2,  whose 
efforts  brought  about  llth-hour  con- 
curring action  in  the  House  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  and  to  Senator 
Richard  Russell,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  and  to 
Senator  Hiram  Pong,  of  Hawaii,  who 
sponsored  the  authorizing  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  helped  untangle  a  parliamentary 


snarl  involving  the  actual  appropriation 
Just  hours  before  adjournment. 

This  brief  tribute  could  have  no  more 
appropriate  conclusion  than  to  quote  the 
Inscription  on  the  AMVETS  cariUoo 
which  sounds  nightly  over  the  newly 
consecrated  tomb  of  the  fallen  heroes 
of  E>ecember  7,  1941:  "While  these  bells 
ring,  safely  rest:  freedom  lives." 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  Jify  18,  1962 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  ministry  of  prayer  that  keeps  open 
the  channels  between  Thy  life  and  ours. 

We  confess  that  so  often  we  have  mis- 
used prayer — asking  for  that  which  we 
already  have,  neglected  and  unappro- 
priated. In  times  past,  we  have  be- 
seeched  Thee  to  give  us  that  which  we 
must  win  for  ourselves,  perhaps  with 
sweat  and  tears. 

As  we  come  now,  give  us  to  see  that 
the  first  step  on  the  stairway  that  slopes 
through  doubt  and  darkness  up  to  Thee 
is  to  hush  the  clamor  which  so  often 
drowns  out  the  music  of  Thy  peace. 
Grant  us  to  know  that  not  in  the  rush 
and  roar  of  things,  but  in  quietness  and 
confidence,  shall  we  be  strengthened  for 
the  work  committed  to  our  hands  in 
this  day  of  destiny,  when  we  believe  that 
in  Thy  providence  our  America  has  come 
to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
July  17.  1962,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Chiper- 
riELo,  of  Illinois,  as  a  manager  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on 
the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  vice 
Mrs.  Bolton,  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HR  saoi.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr.;  and 


H.R.  11074.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.8201  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c 
Curtis  Melton,  Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  11974.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpose:  placed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Stockpiling  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DIRECTOR  OF  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Director  of  the  OfRce  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  technically  this  is  a 
new  position  in  the  Government.  Dr. 
Wiesner  was  the  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  scientific  matters,  but  because  of 
the  great  amount  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  many  of  the  departments  it 
was  deemed  well  to  have  a  sort  of  co- 
ordinating office.  Dr.  Wiesner,  as  the 
new  director,  will  handle  both  the  ad- 
visory capacity  for  the  President  in  this 
field  and  also  the  correlation  of  things 
being  done  in  the  many  depcu-tments. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  talent  in  this 
particular  field.  I  think  we  are  very  for- 
tunate that  he  has  accepted  this  new 
responsibility.  He  is  well  respected  in 
the  scientific  and  technological  fields,  as 
well  as  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

He  is  one  of  the  real  top  men  we  have 
in  Gtovernment  service  in  this  particular 
field.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
support  his  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nominationt 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


NOTICE  OF  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  CASE  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  ON  JULY  25.  1962 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  on  Wednesday,  July  25, 
1962.  after  the  morning  hour,  there  will 
be  a  memorial  service  in  the  Senate  for 
the  late  Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Registration  or  Nurses  in  thi  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. rMstrlct  0t  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  February  9.  1907,  entitled  "An  act 
to  deane  the  term  'registered  nurse'  and  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  nurses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, "  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  minimum  age  limitation  for 
registration  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Department 
of  aorictjlttjre 

A  letter  from  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  tort  claims  pctid 
by  ttiat  Department,  for  that  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  dm  Rktucei:  Program  in  Various 
CotmrRiis 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  refugee  program  In  Austria.  Belgium, 
Prance.  Germany,  Greece.  Italy,  and  Leba- 
non, for  the  e-month  period  ended  June  30, 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Sttspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

AlIENS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  ProTlnclal 
Board  of  Isabela.  PhiUpplne  Islands,  express- 
ing disappointment  on  the  disapproval  of  the 
Philippine  war  damage  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTION  OP  WISCONSIN  RU- 
RAL LETTER  CARRIERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  receire  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Wis- 
consin Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  resolution  pertains  to  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittees relating  to  revision  of  pay  scales 
for  postal  and  Federal  employees. 

As  refiected  in  the  resolution,  the  Wis- 
consin association  has  serious  reserva- 
tions about  some  of  the  administration's 
proposals  for  pay  reform. 

Believing  the  resolution  desei-ves  the 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committees,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  representing  more  than 
1.600  regular.  sul>6titute.  and  retired  carriers, 
state  unanimously.  Its  strongest  possible  op- 
position to  the  drastic  and  adverse  legislative 
proposals,  affecting  these  employees  of  the 
rural  delivery  service,  as  set  forth  In  the  ad- 
ministration's pay  reform  bill,  H.R.  10480, 
now  pending  before  the  House  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee;  and  be  It  fxir- 
ther 

Resoltped,  That  wo  specifically  note  objec- 
tions to  the  following  provisions  and  short- 
comings of  that  proposal: 

1.  That  It  would  deny  pay  Increases  to 
thousands  of  rural  letter  carriers,  while  pro- 
viding Increases  to  every  o»^er  employee  cov- 
ered by  the  bill; 

2.  That  It  would  seriously  downgrade  the 
position  of  nu-al  carrier,  resulting  In  a  pay 
classification  for  more  than  one-third  of  the 
routes  of  the  Nation  (approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  routes  In  Wisconsin)  which  give 
a  niggardly  take-home  pay  of  $59  per  week 
for  an  employee  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren— certainly  a  substandard  starting  wage 
In  today's  economy; 

3.  That  It  would  cut  the  pay  of  almost  all 
the  rural  substitutes  In  the  Nation,  many  of 
them  by  as  much  as  50  percent; 

4.  That  It  establishes  an  Impractical  work 
requirements  method  of  determining  rural 
carrier  salaries  which  would  be  administra- 
tively determined  and  subject  to  change  each 
year; 

6.  That  It  proposes  a  saved  salary  rate 
clause  which  Is  not  only  misleading,  but 
which  Is  practically  worthless  Insofar  as  ac- 
tually providing  a  saved  salary  for  riual  car' 
rlers  should  It  become  law; 

6.  That  It  proposes  an  administrative 
method  of  paying  additional  equipment 
allowances  which  is  not  only  impractical  but 
totally  unrealistic  Insofar  as  granting  the 
amount  of  equipment  allowance  needed  to 
operate  our  vehicles;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  Senators 
Proxmire  and  Wilet,  and  that  v?e  urge  their 
cooperation  in  securing  favorable  committee 
action  In  reporting  a  fair  and  equitable  salary 
bin  for  the  rural  delivery  service,  and  their 
vote  to  secure  passage  of  such  a  bUI;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  the  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  the  membership  of  this  as- 
sociation for  whatever  assistance  they  will 
provide  on  this  issue,  as  well  as  for  past 
favors  and  consideration. 


RESOLUTION 


MINORITY    APPOINTMENTS    TO 
STANDING     COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  363) ;  which  was 
read,  considered,  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Case,  Is  hereby  excused  from  fur- 
ther service  on  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; that  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
PROxmr,  is  hereby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr. 
MtjRPHT,  Is  hereby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Pearson,  Is  hereby  excused  from 


further  service  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Case,  be  and  he  Is  hereby  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Protttt,  be  and  he  Is  hereby  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Mukpht,  be  and  he  Is  here- 
by assigned  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Pearson,  be  and  he  is  hereby  as- 
signed to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  BomjM.  be  and  he  is  hereby  assigned  to 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Doug- 
las) submitted  an  amendment,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to 
House  bill  10904,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— CHANGE  OF 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  be  replaced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] 
as  a  conferee  on  S.  2996,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  This  request  is  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  two  members 
of  the  committee  concerned. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  desire  to  announce  that  today 
the  Senate  received  the  nomination  of 
William  R.  Tyler,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10606)  to 
extend  and  improve  the  public  assistance 
and  child  welfare  services  programs  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills.  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BTT.T»S  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson; 

HH.  7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerda 
Oodin;  and 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  GOLDEN  ROSE 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  attending  ceremonies  hon- 
oring one  of  the  most  able,  popular,  and 
gracious  Members  of  the  Senate,  Mar- 
garet Chase  Smith,  of  Maine. 

On  this  very  special  occasion.  Senator 
Smith  will  be  the  recipient  of  the  first 
annual  Golden  Rose  Award,  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Doris  H.  Remis,  president 
of  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, in  token  of  Senator  Smith's  im- 
portant contributions  to  public  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  flowers  in  our 
daily  lives. 

The  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Asso- 
ciation could  have  made  no  better  choice 
for  this  award  than  Senator  Smith.  All 
of  us  here  will  agree  that  she  completely 
epitomizes  the  beauty  and  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  flower  for  which  this 
important  award  is  named. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  Senator  Smith  has  for  many  years 
worn  a  single  garnet  rose  each  day,  a 
practice  which  she  began  even  before 
her  election  to  Congress,  in  1940,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Not  only  have  we  come  to  appreciate  this 
touch  of  floral  beauty  as  a  natural  part 
of  our  daily  lives  in  this  Chamber;  we 
have  also  come  to  expect  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  To  think  of  Margaret  Smith 
without  the  single,  graceful  rose  she  has 
made  the  hallmark  of  her  personal  taste 
and  discrimination  would  be  as  unlikely 
as  to  think  of  her  missing  a  record  vote, 
after  she  has  responded  to  more  than 
1.220  consecutive  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Senate. 

The  decision  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Associa- 


tion to  present  this  first  annual  Golden 
Rose  Award  to  Senator  Smith  is  a  timely 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
has  come  to  think  of  Margaret  Smith  as 
both  a  gracious  lady  and  an  able  legisla- 
tor, whose  qualities,  appreciated  by  all  of 
us,  are  uniquely  symbolized  by  the  rose 
she  wears. 

I  know  that  Senator  Smith's  friends 
in  the  Senate  will  share  my  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  this  additional  important 
honor  has  come  to  her.  and  will  join 
with  me  in  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  the  11,000  members  of  this  outstand- 
ing national  organization  of  florists  for 
this  award  to  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine. 

I  know  of  no  person  in  any  branch  of 
Government  who  more  richly  deserves 
to  have  good  things  and  timely  recog- 
nition come  her  way  than  does  Mar- 
garet Smith. 

I  am  certain  that  all  Members  who  can 
possibly  do  so  will  wish  to  join  Mrs. 
Remis  and  her  associates  of  Florists' 
Telegraph  Delivery  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  this  tribute  to  Senator  Smith 
at  11:30  am.,  on  Thursday,  July  19,  in 
the  Senate  conference  room  of  the 
Capitol.  It  will.  I  am  certain,  be  an  oc- 
casion that  will  be  long  and  happily  re- 
membered by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont in  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 
Not  only  is  he  a  great  horticulturist  in 
his  own  right,  with  a  national  reputa- 
tion in  that  fleld,  but  he  is  also  a  great 
Senator :  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  join  him  in  paying  our 
respects  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  Margaret  Chase 
Sbuth.  I  look  forward  with  anticipation 
to  participating  tomorrow  in  the  cere- 
mony which  will  render  honor  to  this 
great  lady  among  us. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
under  the  3 -minute  limitation,  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  may  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  can  use  3  minutes 
in  his  own  right,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  sufficient  addi- 
tional time,  so  that  I  may  yield  to  other 
Senators,  for  further  tributes  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
desire? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Five  minutes,  or  what- 
ever time  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of   the   Senator 


from  Vermont  for  an  additional  5  min- 
utes in  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  even  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  permit  the  President  of 
the  Senate  to  speak  from  the  chair,  if  he 
SO  cIcsIfcs 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  he  be  allowed  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  "yea,  verily"  to  everything  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said  about 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine.  I. 
too.  would  count  it  an  honor  to  be  pres- 
sent  at  the  ceremony  tomorrow. 

Let  me  say,  also,  that  coming  from  New 
York,  it  is  especially  gratifying  that  the 
flower  which  is  honored  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  named  as  its 
most  eminent  and  gracious  wearer  is  also 
the  flower  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
addition  we  are  also  very  happy,  indeed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  roses  grow  in 
great  profusion  in  the  home  community 
of  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keating  I.  which  Ls 
famous  for  its  roses. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  foi- 
the  opportunity  to  Join  in  this  wonder- 
ful tribute  to  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith,  of  Maine. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  30  seconds 
to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  in  his  tribute  to  our  very 
gracious  colleague.  Senator  Makcaret 
Chase  Smith,  of  Maine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  become  involved  in 
a  war  of  roses;  but  I  will  see  to  it  that 
she  has  some  blue  grass  with  which  to 
bedeck  the  other  charming  shoulder. 
[  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  fellow  New  Eng- 
lander  who  has  served  with  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smitm.  of  Maine,  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  this  body.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  all  for 
which  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
stands. 

It  is  all  vci-y  well  to  talk  about  roses: 
and  certainly  she  is  entitled  to  all  of  the 
distinction  that  her  devotion  to  the  rose 
has  brought  to  her.  But  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  with  her.  she  has  many  qual- 
ities which  are  exemplifled  by  something 
deeper  than  the  beautiful  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  rose.  She  is  quiet;  she 
is  modest;  she  is  unassuming.  In  all  the 
years  that  I  have  served  with  her,  she 
has  never  once,  to  my  knowledge,  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  she  was  at 
times  the  only  woman,  or  at  times  one 
of  the  few  wcHnen.  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  unduly  to  project  herself 
or  the  causes  in  which  she  believes,  by 
reason  of  her  sex. 

She  is  every  inch  a  Senator,  respected 
and  loved  by  all  who  know  her. 

I  would  add  just  one  word,  in  a  some- 
what facetious  vein:   Certainly  it  is  a 
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privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  have  the  seat 
next  to  that  of  Senator  Margaret  Chase 
Smith;  but  the  only  drawback  is  that 
if  I  leave  my  seat,  even  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  I  r<^turn  I  always  flnd  it 
occupied  by  some  other  Senator,  either 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  or  from 
this  side.  It  takes  me  at  least  an  hour 
to  get  back  into  my  own  seat.  I  Laugh- 
ter.l  [ 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  rash  to  seek  to  vie  with  the  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Like  him,  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  seated  close  to  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  had  a  great  interest  in  the  rose 
for  a  number  of  yi?ars.  As  my  colleague 
has  stated,  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  formerly  represented  is  one 
of  the  greatest  rose  growing  areas  in 
the  world.  Therefore,  I  was  particularly 
heartened  to  learn  that  Senator  Smith 
was  chosen  by  the  Florists'  Telegraph 
Delivery  Association  to  receive  the  honor 
conferred  on  her.    It  is  well  merited. 

We  all  love  and  admire  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  for  her  gifts  of  character, 
intellect,  and  friijndship,  and  for  her 
great  devotion  to  her  country.  I  am 
happy  to  pay  her  thU  well  deserved  com- 
mendation. 1 1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
garden  is  a  sign  of  which  I  am  so  very 
proud.    It  says: 

"me  klM  of  the  sun  tor  pardon. 

Tbe  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth; 
One  Is  nearer  God's  Heart  in  a  garden, 

Than  any  place  else  on  earth. 

How  true  that  is,  and  what  a  joy  to 
>ring  seed  and  shrub  and  sun  and  soil 
together  to  be  nurtured  by  rain  and  then 
let  nature  unfurl  all  her  great  beauty 
which  represents  every  color  in  the 
spectrum. 

But  something  has  to  be  added,  for 
when  that  beauty  has  been  developed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  and  a  devoted  gar- 
dener, there  come.s  another  real  joy  when 
someone  makes  use  of  the  flower  to  give 
joy  to  himself,  to  herself,  and  to  others. 
And  Senator  Smith,  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  has  made  it  jDossible.  not  only 
for  herself  but  for  all  others,  to  enjoy  the 
flower  for  many,  many  years;  and  I 
hope  it  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  countries 
with  the  oldest  cultures  probably  excel 
others  when  it  comes  to  flower  arranging 
and  making  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
available  to  everybody.  She  has  done 
this  in  lavish  measure.  The  award  she 
will  receive  tomorrow  will  be  indeed 
richly  deserved,  and  I  congratulate  her. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  other  Senators  who  paid  their  re- 
spects to  the  goc'd  lady  who  represents 
Maine  in  the  Senate  well  and  favorably. 
I  know  of  her  activities  in  committee 
work.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriat  ions  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  I  know  the  part  she  plays  in  that 
committee.    She  does  not  ask  that  Sena- 


tors be  nice  to  her  because  she  wears  a 
blouse  or  a  nice  red  dress;  she  wants 
them  to  know  that  she  is  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine.  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  good  Senator. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  lovely  things  that  have  been 
said  about  our  associate,  Margaret. 
Through  the  years  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  her  quite  well.  E^^ery- 
thing  that  has  been  said,  of  course,  is  ac- 
curate. I  join  in  all  the  compliments 
that  have  been  paid  her,  and  add  that  I 
appreciate  fully  not  only  her  ability,  but. 
as  a  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Maine,  the  contribution  she  has  made  on 
pivotal  votes  like  the  vote  of  yesterday. 

So  I  congratulate  her,  and  the  State  of 
Maine  for  keeping  her  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  participate  in  a 
flne  and  fitting  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  service  of 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Suith.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  with  Senator  Smith  over  a  jaeriod 
of  many  years.  She  is  indeed  one  of  our 
leading  and  outstanding  citizens. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  more 
gifted,  gallant,  gracious,  able,  or  attrac- 
tive than  is  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  TMrs.  Smith].  A  rose 
graces  her  immaculate  attire  each  day, 
but  I  must  say  she  graces  each  rose  she 
wears  each  day,  as  well.  Surely,  she  is 
the  logical  recipient  of  the  first  annual 
Golden  Rose  Award. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  rose  is  a  lovely  flower,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  I  am  to  have  the  privilege 
of  being  honored  tomorrow.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  my  friend,  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  made  such  very 
generous  remarks  in  referring  to  me. 

I  have  no  words  with  which  to  express 
myself  with  respect  to  all  the  fine  things 
that  have  been  said  about  me  today  by 
my  friends  in  the  Senate. 


RETIREMENT  OF  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  under  the  caption 
"Who  Will  Pill  Hoover's  Shoes?"  which 
was  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  July 
16,    1962] 

Who  Will  Pn-L  Hoover's  Shoes? 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  last  38  years, 
is  67  years  old.  He  Is  only  3  years  away  from 
the  age  of  compulsory  retirement — unless 
the  President  gives  him  a  waiver.  The 
Globe-Democrat  strongly  believes  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest  to  keep  Mr.  Hoover  in 
his  job  regardless  of  age.  Just  as  long  as  he 
is  physically  and  mentally  fit  to  hold  it 
down. 

The  PBI  Director  is  an  institution  in 
Washington.  His  flawless  handling  of  one  of 
the  most  sensitive  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment— and  his  national  reputation — have 
enabled  him  to  stay  on  despite  changes  in 
administration. 


This  is  fortunate  for  the  coxintry.  The 
PBI  is  the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense 
against  Communist  infiltration  and  espio- 
nage. This  agency  has  been  an  effective 
guardian  of  the  national  security  without 
engaging  in  witch  hunts.  But  it  has  been 
effective  for  two  reasons. 

One,  it  has  been  kept  above  politics. 

Two,  its  able  Director  is  also  a  vigilant 
anti-Communist,  who  knows  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  dedicated  enemies  of  our  way  of  life. 

At  times,  in  the  past,  Mr.  Hoover  seemed 
to  be  the  only  key  Government  official  in 
Washington  who  had  the  Communist  Party's 
numl>er.  Today,  there  are  many  who  would 
prefer  to  class  it  as  merely  another  political 
party,  like  the  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
and  entitled  t<j  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

Of  course,  one  of  these  privileges  would 
be  freedom  from  PBI  surveillance. 

At  some  time,  this  important  post  of  FBI 
Director  will  have  to  be  filled  by  another 
man.  Mr.  Hoover  is  indispensable,  but  not 
inunortal. 

The  Nation  must  insure,  as  well  as  it  can, 
that  this  position  of  trust  is  not  handed  out 
to  a  party  whe<!lhorse  or  to  a  weak,  pliant  or 
untrustworthy  man  who  would  relax  the 
PBI's  vigilance. 

This  week.  Congress  woke  up  to  the  fact 
there  is  presently  no  protection  against  either 
of  these  dangers.  The  head  of  the  PBI  is 
merely  another  civil  servant  whom  the  At- 
torney General  can  choose  at  will — like  a 
stenographer. 

This  Is  true  even  though  the  Director  heads 
an  agency  which  has  13,776  employees  and 
a  budget  of  $127,016,000  a  year. 

Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  Illinois  Republi- 
can, has  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide some  insurance  that  a  worthy  successor 
will  fill  Mr.  Hoover's  shoes,  when  he  leaves. 
His  bill  would  require  that  the  Director  of 
the  PBI  be  appointed  by  the  President,  for 
a  15-year  term,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Presidential  appointment  and  Senate  ap- 
proval is  required  for  other  major  executive 
appointments.  The  Director  of  the  FBI,  who 
is  vested  with  vast  power  as  head  of  the 
Nation's  chief  investigative  agency,  certainly 
falls  in  that  class. 


THE  TABLING   OF   THE   ANDERSON 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  all  my  colleagues  read  in  the 
morning  papers  the  account  of  the  dra- 
matic vote  yesterday  on  the  so-called 
medicare  bill.  The  subtitle  in  the 
Washington  Post  is  as  follows:  "Biparti- 
san Vote  Tables  Proposal  for  the  Ses- 
sion." This  headline  covers  the  story 
by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Albright.  In  another 
story  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick  in  the  same 
paper,  I  found  this  quote  attributed  to 
President  Kennedy : 

Nearly  all  the  Republicans  and  a  hand- 
ful of  Democrats  voted  with  them  to  give  us 
today's  setback. 

This  statement  by  the  President  was 
quite  a  shock  to  me.  I  thought  the 
quotation  must  have  been  in  error  un- 
til I  turned  on  the  8  o'clock  television 
news  this  morning  and  actually  saw  and 
heard  the  President  make  it. 

That  handful  of  Democrats  is  really  a 
handful.  Among  those  21  Democrats 
are  10  major  committee  chairmen,  the 
former  distinguished  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  conference 
in  the  Senate.     This  handful  includes 
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the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Grovernment  Opera- 
tions, and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

This  handful  includes  a  group  of  21 
distinguished  Senators  who  have  a  total 
congressional  service  of  nearly  4' 2  cen- 
turies, 445  years,  to  be  exact. 

This  handful  includes  one  Senator  who 
was  serving  in  the  Congress  before  E*re6- 
ident  Kennedy  was  bom.  It  includes 
many  who  have  served  their  States  as 
Governors  and  many  who  were  holding 
public  office  at  the  time  President  Ken- 
nedy was  bom. 

Mr.  President,  this  indeed  is  quit*  a 
handful.  As  a  member  of  the  opposition 
party.  I  was  proud  to  be  associated  with 
this  distinguished  group  in  yesterday's 
vote. 


DROUGHT  IN  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  it  can 
happen  to  us,  too.  New  York  State 
and  other  areas  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  are  suffering  from  a 
drought  which  many  experts  consider 
the  worst  of  this  century. 

In  some  areas  10  weeks  have  passed 
without  a  trickle  of  rain.  The  effect  this 
is  having  on  the  State's  agriculture  is 
enormous.  The  New  York  State  Disaster 
Committee  in  Albany  has  reported  that 
hay  and  feed  crops  have  been  cut  back 
up  to  60  percent  and  grazing  pastures 
have  burned  out.  The  drought  also  has 
ixiined  about  25  percent  of  the  State's 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  named  24 
counties  in  New  York  State  as  disaster 
areas.  Ten  named  last  week  were:  Al- 
leghany. Chenango  Delaware.  Franklin. 
Herkimer.  Oneida,  Schuyler.  St.  Law- 
rence, Tompkins,  and  Yates. 

Yesterday,  the  Governor  designated  14 
more  counties:  Broome.  Chemung,  Clin- 
ton. Columbia.  Cortland.  Dutchess. 
Madison,  Onon:laga.  Orange.  Otsego. 
Rensselaer,  Sullivan.  Steuben,  and 
Tioga. 

As  a  result  of  this  serious  situation. 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  New  York 
State  Congressional  Steering  Committee 
have  asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  T.  Freeman  to  give  farmers  in  these 
counties  permission  to  use  grazing  and 
hay  acreage  that  has  been  retired  under 
the  soil  bank  and  feed  grain  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  can 
make  available  low-interest  loans  to 
fai-mers  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought. 

The  Agriculture  Department  should 
act  on  this  request  promptly.  The  facts 
fully  support  Federal  action  to  aid  these 
drought-stricken  areas  in  New  York 
State. 


APPOD^TMENT  IN  SOVIET  UNION  OF 
VENIAMIN  E.  DYMSHTTS  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OP  STATE  PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  as  carried  in 
a  front  [mge  announcement  in  most  of 
our  papers — I  find  it  in  the  New  York 
Times — the  Soviet  Union  has  named 
Veniamin  E.  Dymshits  as  chaiiman  of 
the  State  Planning  Committee. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have 
protested  time  and  Lime  again  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Soviet  regime  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  announcement 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  named  Ven- 
iamin E.  Dymshits,  an  engineer,  to  be 
a  Deputy  Premier  and  appointed  him 
to  the  highly  responsible  post  of  chair- 
man of  the  State  Planning  Committee 
is  significant.  The  news  on  this  ap- 
pointment headlines  that  Mr.  Dymshits 
is  Jewish.  The  conjunction  of  this  fact 
with  recent  sharp  criticism  in  the  free 
world  of  Soviet  Government  efforts  to 
make  Soviet  Jews  the  scaftegoats  for  the 
Soviet's  economic  difficulties  shows  that 
the  Kremlin  may  well  be  very  sensitive 
to  the  charge  of  being  against  its  own 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  as  I  have 
alleged  time  and  again. 

The  appointment  of  a  Jew  to  high 
position,  the  first  since  Lazar  Kaganovich 
was  ousted  in  1957,  obviously  does  not 
answer  charges  I  have  made  and  which 
many  organizations  have  protested.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  constitute  an- 
other Soviet  effort  to  divert  attention 
from  the  crackdown  on  Jewish  cultural 
life,  from  the  unusual  press  treatment  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  about  Jews  charged  with 
economic  offenses,  and  the  severe  sen- 
tences and  executions  inflicted  on  them. 
This  appointment  does  not  mitigate  the 
linking  of  those  crimes  with  the  syna- 
gogue, the  imprisonment  of  lay  religious 
leaders,  and  the  prohibition  of  elemen- 
tary relisious  ritual  practices  such  as  the 
baking  of  unleavened  bread  at  Passover. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  seemingly  reacted  to  the  protests 
of  religious  and  other  organizations  and 
to  the  inquiries  which  I  and  my  col- 
leagues publicly  have  made.  It  offers 
evidence  I  feel  that  all  of  these  groups 
should  continue  to  keep  pressing,  that 
world  opinion  is  a  force  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  must  reckon  with,  and  I  would 
urge  that  they  continue  while  the  dan- 
ger of  discrimination  and  persecution  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  continues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
news  item  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  July  18,  entitled  "Jew  Is 
Appointed  High  Soviet  Aid." 

There  being  no  objection,  th"*  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jsw  Is  Appointed  HtcH  Soviet  Aid 
(By  Theodore  Shabnd) 

Moscow,  July  18. — The  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced today  the  appointment  o(  Veniamin 
E.  Dymshits,  an  engineer,  to  the  key  post 
of  chairman  of  the  State  Planning  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Dymshits.  who  is  Jewish,  was  also 
named  a  Deputy  Premier. 

The  new  planning  chief  thus  became  the 
first  Jew  to  liold  such  a  high  position  since 


the  ouster  of  Lasar  M.  Kaganovich  frctn  a 
position  of  power  in  1967. 

The  State  Planning  Committee  is  charged 
with  planning  the  Soviet  economy, 

Mr.  Dymshits  replaces  Vladimir  N.  Novlkov, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Planning 
Committee.  The  committee  Is  also  known 
by  Its  Russian  contraction,  Oosplan.  ICr. 
Novlkov  has  been  a  Deputy  Premier  since 
May  l»eo. 

Tass.  the  official  Soviet  press  agency,  an- 
nounced the  shakeup.  It  did  not  list  an- 
other appointment  for  Mr.  r»o\'tkov,  but  it 
said  that  he  was  being  assigned  to  other  du- 
ties. 

The  committee  has  been  crltlclaed  fre- 
quently in  the  Soviet  press  in  recent  months 
for  failure  to  carry  out  effective  planning. 

The  most  recent  criticism  of  the  commit- 
tee was  made  earlier  this  month  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  failure  to  Insure  production 
of  agricultural  machinery  needed  by  the 
grain-growing  virgin  lands  of  the  Kasakh- 
stan  Republic. 

A  large  grain  harvest  Is  expected  this  year 
In  the  area,  but  fear  has  been  expressed  that 
machinery  supplies  may  be  inadequate  to 
bring  In  the  harvest. 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Dymshits  to  the  high  poet 
of  Deputy  Premier  marks  one  of  the  most 
rapid  advances  by  a  Soviet  otBclal  In  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Dymshits.  who  Is  52  years  old,  was 
born  in  Feodosiya  in  the  Crimes  and  has 
been  employed  as  an  engineer  In  the  con- 
struction of  Industrial  enterprises. 

In  the  middle  IKCs  he  was  In  charge  of 
construction  plans  for  the  Soviet  lead  in- 
dustry. At  the  same  time  he  was  a  defMJty 
minister  for  the  construction  of  steel  and 
chemical  enterprises. 

In  1957,  when  most  central  industrial 
ministries  were  abolished  in  favor  of  a  re- 
gional system  of  management.  Mr.  Dymshits 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Bhilai  steel  plant  in  India.  The 
plant  was  being  built  with  Soviet  assistance. 
He  remained  in  India  until  the  summer  of 
1959. 

After  his  return  to  Moscow  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  a  department  In  the  State 
Planning  Committee  with  the  UUe  of  Min- 
ister in  the  Soviet  Cabinet.  Earlier  this 
year  he  was  appointed  a  flrst  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  planning  coounlttee.  He  held 
that  post  until  today. 

Mr.  Dymshits  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee  at 
the  2aa  party  congress  last  autrmin.  He  Is 
also  a  Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the 
National  Parliament.  He  represenu  the  city 
of  Kharat>ovsk. 


OMINOUS  CONDITIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mis.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recent  press  reports  indicating  that 
our  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  not  only 
are  not  going  well — but  also  are  doomed 
to  failure  unless  certain  basic  iwUcies 
and  attitudes  are  changed  without  any 
delay — are  ominous. 

They  are  ominous  not  only  bccau.se  of 
the  indications  of  failure  and  further 
losses  to  communism  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  but  also  because  they  are  indica- 
tive, if  not  conclu.sive.  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  either  not  realistic 
about  the  situation  and  is  misleading  it- 
self with  bootstrap  optimism,  or  it  is 
deUberately  withholding  the  actual  f£u;ts 
or  misrepresenting  the  facts  to  the 
American  people. 

Of  the  many  excellent  editorials  on 
this  matter,  two  are  especially  worthy 
of  note — the  July  16.  1962.  editorial  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled 
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'Does  McNamara  Hew?" — and  the  July 
18.  1962,  editoria:  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  entitltKl  "Reverses  in  Viet- 
nam." I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  these  editorials, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :   j , 

Does  McNaMaka  Hear? 
Warning  flags  are  Bylng  in  South  Vietnam. 
Two  recent  dispatches  by  the  Associated 
Press  raise  grave  dcubts  about  the  progress 
of  the  guerrilla  war  In  that  country.  One 
was  written  from  Saigon,  the  other  was  based 
on  anonsrmous  Intei-vlews  with  Army  officers 
returned  to  the  United  States.  They  are 
supported  by  the  general  tenor  of  other 
American  newspaper  reports  from  the  battle 
area. 

The  most  Important  charges  are  two.  It 
Is  said  that  the  new  techniques  and  weapons 
devised  by  the  U.S.  Army  for  Its  special  new 
guerrilla  forces  are  not  working  out  well. 
It  is  also  said  that  President  Dlem's  govern- 
ment Is  not  giving  essential  political  support 
to  the  campaign. 

The  military  charges  are  officially  denied. 
Both  Secretary  McNamara  and  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  George  R.  Decker  Insist  the 
campaign  Is  going  well,  considering  that  it 
is  just  getting  starred  and  is  bound  to  last 
a  long  time. 

We  respect  these  denials.  No  doubt  they 
are  sincere.  Furth-irmore.  top  officials  have 
to  be  tough  minded  about  complaints.  They 
often  turn  out  to  be  gripes  from  lower  levels 
where  impatient  or  biased  officers  dont  see 
the  whole  picture .  Newspapermen  often 
pick  up  these  grlp'^s  and  overrate  them. 

But  Mr.  McNamura  Is  new  at  running  a 
war.  Seasoned  news  correspondents  know 
that  in  time  of  stress  the  top  brass  often 
does  not  get  the  facts  straight,  especially 
where  political  maladjustments  are  Involved. 
And  there  are  also  times  when  the  high 
command  knows  things  are  wrong  but  can- 
not speak  out.  In  this  case  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  failed  to  persuade  Presi- 
dent Diem  to  make-  needed  political  changes 
and  considers  Itself  bnund  to  support  him 
nevertheless.  Criticism  of  the  Diem  regime 
Is  not  permitted,  cither  from  State  Depart- 
ment or  mUltary  sources.  Complaints  are 
bottled  up. 

So  the  distress  signals  coming  from  news- 
pap>er  correspondents  ought  to  be  taken 
seriously.  These  men  could  be  wrong,  espe- 
cially In  detolls.  It  is  often  too  easy  for 
lower  echelons  to  refute  particular  state- 
ments and  miss,  deliberately  or  unwittingly, 
the  main  point  of  ^.he  charge- 
President  Diem,  says  one  officer  quoted 
by  the  Associated  PresB,  U  "creating  a  vast 
reservoir  of  discontent"  by  not  explaining 
the  need  for  moving  villagers  Into  fortified 
areas.  The  Diem  regime  Is  said  to  be 
steeped  In  a  defensive  mentality  which  Is 
Inadequate  to  the  task.  Meanwhile,  ar'^ther 
dUpatch  says  the  special  new  American 
guerrilla  forces,  on  which  President  Kennedy 
has  staked  so  much,  cannot  move  into  the 
Jungle  and  stay  there  for  long.  They  "tend 
to  fight  from  the  roads  and  rivers  as  the 
French  did  before  losing  the  Indochina  war. 
Some  American  advisers  who  try  to  live  like 
the  Vietnamese  fir  d  they  can  last  3  or  4  days 
before  a  return  tc  civilization  Is  necessary." 
Armored  amphibious  personnel  carriers  are 
said  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  American 
weapons  still,  after  redesigning,  too  heavy 
for  Jungle  warfare-.  These  are  only  samples. 
The  point  is  that  President  Kennedy  has 
staked  all  on  a  ttllltary  success  by  his  new 
guerrilla  forces,  l>ecause  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain political  reform— which  is  of  cardinal 
Importance  to  guerrilla  operations — were 
unsuccessful.  So  If  the  new  military  tactics 
are  not  doing  well,  and  they  have  to  carry 


a  heavy  political  handicap.  In  addition,  the 
situation  is  not  as  promising  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara thinks,  or  says. 

Does  he  really  know?  A  good  reporter  can- 
not accept  an  official  line;  he  has  to  talk  to 
the  men  doing  the  Job  out  on  location — lots 
of  them.  Especially  when  higher  authority 
Is  not  around.  Mr.  McNamara  has  made 
some  flying  trips  but  does  he  really  get  the 
facte? 

This  particiilar  guerrilla  war  is  far  too 
Important  to  rest  on  misunderstandings. 
There  is  a  real  question  whether  It  can  be 
won  under  President  Dlem  In  the  flrst  place. 
Everything  depends,  since  he  declines  to 
change  his  policies,  on  whether  the  special 
guerrilla  forces  are  equal  to  the  task.  The 
reporters  appear  to  doubt  it.  This  is  the 
time  to  listen  and  flnd  out  what  lies  be- 
hind their  reporte. 


Reverses  in  Vietnam 

If  we're  making  any  gains  In  South  Viet- 
nam It  doesn't  show  on  the  scoreboard,  de- 
spite optimistic  appraisals  put  out  from 
time  to  time  in  Washington. 

Certainly  the  casualty  list  of  Americans 
is  growing,  even  though  we  aren't  supposed 
to  be  in  a  shooting  war  there.  And  the  Jun- 
gle war  is  taking  an  even  greater  toll  of 
Vietnamese  troops.  All  of  which  reflects 
the  unceasing  buildup  and  reinforcement 
of  Communist  troops  from  North  Vietnam 
via  Laos. 

Meanwhile  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  is 
In  Geneva  to  sign  that  14-natlon  agreement 
which  Is  supposed  to  make  Laos  neutral.  A 
truly  neutral  nation,  of  course,  would  not 
permit  Communist  combat  forces  to  be 
moved  through  Ite  area  and  on  into  another 
country  to  fight  an  aggressive  war — but  that 
Is  Just  what  Laos  Is  doing  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  agreement  or  no  agreement. 
Which  prompte  us  to  ask  what  became  of 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mncx  Mansfielo's 
call  for  a  wide-scale  reappraisal  of  U.S.  policy 
In  southeast  Asia.  At  best,  he  said,  we  were 
following  a  "marktlme"  course,  at  worst  a 
"collision  course,"  and  events  were  "moving 
toward  a  point  of  critical  decision."  That 
was  weeks  ago  and  we  appear  to  be  plugging 
along  as  if  nothing  were  happening. 

Another  such  weekend  of  serious  reverses 
can  hardly  be  Ignored. 


THE  PLIGHT   OF  THE   LUMBER   IN- 
DUSTRY IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  past  a  group  of  western  Sena- 
tors have  sidvised  the  administration  of 
the  very  deep  economic  depression  the 
lumber  industry  of  the  West  is  suffering. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  depression  un- 
questionably is  the  competition  the 
American  lumber  industry  faces  from  a 
subsidized  lumber  industry  in  Canada, 
an  industry  which  is  the  beneficiary  of 
direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  from  the 
Canadian  Government. 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  more 
than  200  lumber  mills  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  closed 
down  in  the  past  12  months. 

This  administration  has  had  the  facts 
presented  to  it  by  the  western  Senators 
time  and  time  again.  Unfortunately 
there  has  not  been  a  single  agency  of  this 
administration  which  has  been  willing  to 
do  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  protect  the  lumber  industry  of 
the  United  States.  Yesterday  the  head 
of  the  Maritime  Administration,  Mr. 
Donald  W.  Alexander,  came  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  testi- 
fied against  the  Magnuson-Morse 
amendments    to    the    Jones    Act    and 


against  the  Neuberger  bill  in  respect  to 
the  Jones  Act.  Mr.  Alexander  did  not 
offer  the  slightest  suggestion  by  way  of 
alternative  to  help  save  our  lumber  in- 
dustry from  i-uin.  It  is  apparently  the 
verdict  of  this  administration  that  the 
lumber  industry  shall  be  irreparably  in- 
jured by  unfair  Canadian  competition. 

I  testified  at  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearing  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  pKjint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senator  Prom  the  State  of  Oregon 

Senator  Morse.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment, because  I  heard  a  few  moments  ago 
the  administration,  through  Mr.  Alexander 
and  other  witnesses,  is  giving  an  adverse  re- 
port on  S.  2737  and  S.  3105,  and  I  want  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  my  Judgment 
means  an  adverse  report  permanently.  I 
have  had  a  flsliline  thrown  out  to  me  before 
about  terapoT&ry,  tentative  opinions.  I 
haven't  been  here  for  18  years  not  to  know 
what  Mr.  Alexander's  testimony  really  means. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  conunlttee  that  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  full  opportunity  you 
have  given  me  to  participate  In  the  exten- 
sive hearings  you  have  held  on  the  lumber 
situation. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt  that  the 
lumber  industry  In  the  Northwest  Is  at  a 
disadvantage  with  Canada.  In  particular, 
the  substantial  segment  which  historically 
has  shipped  its  lumber  to  the  east  coast  by 
water  is  unable  to  compete  with  Canadian 
water  shippers.  This  segment  accounte  for 
10  percent  of  all  the  lumber  producers  in 
the  West.  It  accounts  for  a  greater  amount 
of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  production. 

Previously  we  enjoyed  over  90  percent  of 
the  market  compared  to  Canada;  today  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  market  is  ours. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facte,  I  urge  that 
your  committee  act  on  the  evidence  before 
it  and  report  either  S.  2737  or  any..other  bill 
which  will  effectively  restore  the  ability  of 
our  water-shipping  lumber  mills  to  more 
successfully  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  have  you  keep  in  mind 
during  the  last  12  months,  more  than  200 
lumber  mills  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  closed  their  doors.  They  have 
gone  broke. 

Yet  I  hear  sp>okesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion, up  to  the  White  House  level,  tell  us 
that  Canada  is  in  a  very  difficult  financial 
position  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  loans 
that  we  made  to  Canada  recently,  Canada 
would  have  gone  broke. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  from  this  witness  chair 
today,  that  I  invite  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  out  to  Oregon  and 
tell  that  to  the  people  of  Oregon.  Let  him 
tell  the  people  of  Oregon  that  our  great 
concern  about  the  financial  condition  of 
Canada  should  be  placed  ahead  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  operators  of  the  Ixunber  industry 
In  Oregon  and  Washington. 

I  don't  intend  to  support  the  President  in 
any  such  position.  I  have  made  that  clear 
to  him,  and  I  make  it  clear  now  on  a  public 
record. 

I  dont  intend  to  support  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  administration  in 
liquidating  the  lumber  industry  of  Oregon 
for  the  benefit  of  Canada. 

I  would  also  have  this  record  show  that 
Canada  has  been  pouring  In  to  Communist 
China  her  wheat  and  getting  gold  in  return. 
That  is  Canada's  business.  But  It  happens 
to  be  our  business  to  protect  the  economy 
of  our  country. 
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Z  took  tbe  President  at  hi»  word  when 
early  In  the  discussion  of  the  foreign  trade 
bill,  and  every  member  of  this  cx>minlttee  was 
there  and  heard  It  from  his  own  llpc,  when 
he  briefed  us  on  the  foreign  trade  bin.  that 
he  did  not  propose  to  do  Irreparable  Injury 
to  American  Industry.  I  say  from  this  wit- 
ness stand,  this  noon,  that  w«  are  doing 
Irreparable  Injury  to  the  lumber  Industry 
of  my  State  and  I  don't  Intend  to  support 
a  foreign  trade  bill  that  liquidates  the 
economy  of  my  State  because  lumber  hap- 
pens to  be  the  greatest  soiurce  of  Income  In 
Oregon. 

Let  this  be  the  notice  to  this  administra- 
tion that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
does  not  Intend  to  support  this  administra- 
tion In  wrecking  the  lumber  Industry  of  my 
home  State. 

And  to  Mr.  Alexander  and  the  lifaritime 
Board,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  every  other  department  of  this  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  permit  me  to 
say  they  have  an  obligation  to  come  before 
the  committee  with  some  alternatives  an  to 
what  we  should  do  about  the  lumber  Indus- 
try of  this  country. 

I  don't  Intend,  may  I  say.  to  support  my 
admloistration  and  the  great  mistake  it  is 
making  In  connection  with  the  irreparable 
damage  that  it  is  doing  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  To  the  Presi- 
dent I  say  from  this  witness  ciiair  today.  "Mr. 
President,  your  program  is  doing  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  It  is  about  time  that  you 
start  issuing  some  orders  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  your  administration  to  see  to  It 
that  this  injury  Is  stopped." 

That  is  my  testimony  and  I  shall  stand 
on  It,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  administration 
wants  to  fight  on  this  Issue,  then  we  will 
have  to  Join  the  issue,  because  I  want  to 
say  to  my  administration,  I  havent  a  leg 
to  stand  on  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
the  tremendous  loans  that  they  made  to 
Canada,  to  supposedly  build  up  the  economic 
condition  of  Canada,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  take  steps  to  protect  oiu'  own  lumber 
industry.  Within  a  very  few  hours  after  they 
made  the  loans  to  Canada  what  did  Canada 
do? 

Canada  proceeded  to  put  Import  duties  on 
one  American  product  after  another,  going 
Into  Canada. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  this  foreign  trade 
a  two-way  street  or  Isn't  It? 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  for  the  other  Cabinet  officers  of  this 
Government,  to  give  us  some  support  on 
this  Ivunber  Issue.  For  example,  we  could 
have  temporary  quotas  on  lumber  conilng  to 
the  United  States  from  Canada. 

In  setting  the  quota,  we  could  select  an 
historic  figure  that  would  show  the  arerage 
Imports  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States 
for  a  representative  period  such  as  the  last 
10  years. 

Let  the  lumber  come  in  free  until  that 
figure  is  reached;  at  that  point  we  should  Im- 
pose a  temporary  quota  until  we  can  get 
time  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  U.S.  lumber  Industry. 

We  cannot  sit  here  and  Justify  liquidating 
the  itimber  economy  of  this  country. 

If  my  Government  wants  a  few  sugges- 
tions from  me  as  to  how  we  can  handle  the 
matter  of  U.S.  finances.  I  refer  them  to  the 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  few  days  ago  In  which  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid.  As  a  member  of  the 
Jforeign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
I  want  my  administration  to  know  that  I 
think  a  very  serious  revision  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  program  is  in  order  so  that  we 
will  make  great  savings  out  of  that  foreign 
aid  program  instead  of  sending  down  the 
drain  the  millions  and  milliona  of  dollars 
that  we  are  now  sending  down  the  drain  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.     We 


have  allies  that  we  have  economically  re- 
habilitated. Thej  are  in  a  better  position 
now  to  aid  some  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  than  is  the  United  States. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Cbainnan,  that  we  have 
come  to  this  parting  at  the  ways  over  this 
lumber  Issue  but  we  have  reached  it,  as  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  con- 
cerned, when  such  a  great  economic  In- 
justice Is  done  to  my  section  of  the  country 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions.  I  have 
a  lot  more  that  can  be  said  on  this  impor- 
tant topic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  testimony.  Mr. 
President,  I  served  notice  on  my  ad- 
ministration, with  deep  reirret,  that  I 
do  not  propose  to  sit  In  the  Senate  and 
liquidate  the  economy  of  my  State  for 
the  benefit  of  Canada.  The  chief 
source  of  income  for  my  State  is  from 
the  lumber  industry.  I  do  not  propose 
to  export  American  jobs  to  Canada 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  give  needed  protec- 
tion to  the  American  lumber  industry. 

I  know  the  administration  has  taken 
a  position  that  Canada  is  in  a  serious 
financial  plight.  I  suggested  yesterday 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  come  out  and  tell  the  people  of 
my  State  the  administration's  Justifica- 
tion for  seeking  to  be  of  economic  aid 
to  Canada  while  we  force  into  liquida- 
tion many  lumber  mills  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  western  Senators  have  made 
specific  proposals  We  have  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Jones  Act  which 
would  do  away  with  the  great  advantage 
Canadian  mills  have  in  respect  to  wa- 
terborne  shipments,  by  way  of  freight 
rates. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  more  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Jones  Act  imposed 
upon  American  lumber  mills  is  a  form 
of  subsidy  which  the  Canadian  mills 
are  getting  because  they  are  free  to 
ship  in  foreign  bottoms.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  unjustifiable  that  we  do  not 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  American  lum- 
ber mills  by  modifying  the  Jones  Act. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  made  a  huge  loan  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  Canada  in  recent 
weeks  to  bolster  the  Canadian  economy. 
But  let  the  President  of  the  United 
States  explain  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington  why  no  relief  should  be 
provided  to  the  Ivunber  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Immediately  after 
the  United  States  made  the  loan  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  Canada  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  hours  before  the 
Canadian  Government  ordered  in- 
creased imposts  on  one  American  prod- 
uct after  another,  by  way  of  tariffs  on 
American  goods  going  into  Canada. 

In  regard  to  this  problem  all  that  I 
am  asking — and  many  of  the  western 
Senators  make  the  same  request — is  a 
temporary  quota  on  Canadian  lumber, 
fixed  at  that  point  of  the  average  pAst 
10-year    importation    into    the    United 
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States.  We  ask.  when  that  amount  of 
lumber  conies  in.  that  then  the  tempo- 
rary quota  automatically  afBx  to  further 
Canadian  imports  until  we  can  work  out 
a  negotiated  arrangement  with  Canada 
in  regard  to  the  great  damage  Canada  is 
doing  to  the  lumber  industry  in  our 
States. 

What  are  we  getting  from  the  agencies 
of  this  administration?  We  are  getting 
a  flat  'No'"  in  regard  to  a  temporary 
quota  in  respect  to  Canadian  lumber. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  take  the  poeition  he  took  in 
the  heai-ing  yesterday,  but  I  take  it  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  President's  foreign  trade  bill 
until  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
does  aouifethlng  for  lumber,  which  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  do  for  textiles.  As 
I  said  at  the  hearing  yesterday,  every 
Senator  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
committee  table  heard  in  that  briefing 
that  we  received  from  the  President  him- 
self that  there  was  no  intention,  through 
his  foreign  trade  bill,  to  do  irreparable 
damage  to  any  industry  in  this  countrj'. 
I  know  he  .meaiis  it,  but  I  believe  that 
the  President  is  not  getting  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  lumber  Industry.  I  Intend 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  he 
gets  the  facts.  I  serve  notice  now  that 
mine  is  oite  vote  against  the  trade  bill 
until  we  get  comparable  justice  for  lum- 
ber as  was  given  to  the  textile  industry. 
The  lumber  depression  that  has  hit  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Is  doing  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  entire  economv  of  mv 
SUte. 

The  time  for  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  face  up  to  the  depre.ssion  in  the 
lumber  industry  is  now.  We  are  entitled 
to  some  relief,  and  to  get  It  quickly.  This 
great  damage  which  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  no  action  is  producing 
within  the  lumber  industry  must  be  cor- 
rected without  further  delay  unless  the 
administration  thinks  it  is  right  to  allow 
Canada  to  take  away  from  our  own  lum- 
ber Industry  our  own  domestic  lumber 
market.  We  are  only  asking  for  that 
degree  of  protection  which  will  give  our 
lumber  producers  an  equal  opportunity 
to  compete  with  the  Canadians  for  our 
own  U.S.  domestic  lumber  maiket.  The 
advantages  given  to  the  Canadian  mills 
by  the  Canadian  <3ovemment  puts  our 
lumber  operators  in  competition  In  part 
with  the  Canadian  Govenimcnt  while 
oiir  own  Government  sits  on  its  hands 
and  permits  this  irreparable  injury  to 
the  lumber  industry  to  go  on. 

My  administration  had  better  con- 
sider the  fact  that  Canada  has  been 
able  to  dispose  of  most  of  her  surplus 
wheat  to  Communist  China  in  return 
for  Communist  gold.  Yet  my  adminis- 
tration cannot  provide  relief  to  an 
American  industi-y  that  is  t>eing  done 
great  competitive  injustice  by  way  of 
Canadian  governmental  subsidies  to 
Canada's  lumber  industry. 

I  simply  think  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  regard  to  forest  poHcies.  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission— in  fact,  every  administrative 
department  and  agency  of  Government — 
aie  merely  following  a  "do  nothing"  pol- 
icy in  connection  with   the  sorry,  de- 
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pressed  plight  of  tlie  lumber  Industry 
of  the  West.  The  Government  has  a 
responsibiJty  to  provide  the  relief  to 
which  the  lumber  Industry  Is  entitled, 
to  stop  subsidizing  Canada  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  o^»n  economy,  and  to  start 
giving  some  economic  relief  to  our  own 
lumber  industry  rather  than  to  Canada's. 


long  to  find  out  that  our  farmers  are 
right,  as  It  took  them  to  find  out  that 
Mr.  Estes  was  wrong. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
MUST  MOVE  PASTER  ON 
DROUGHT  THAN  ON  ESTES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Gnernor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  designated  14  more  counties  as 
disaster  ereaa.  This  brings  the  total 
number  of  New  York  counties  affected 
to  24. 

The  plight  of  farmers  in  this  region  is 
critical.  The  ticxt  step  is  up  to  Secre- 
tary Preeimin.  He  has  been  asked  to 
permit  the  grazing  and  harvesting  of 
grain  held  by  the  Government  in  the  soil 
bank  and  under  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
stabili/ation  programs.  My  colleague 
(Mr.  jAViTHl  and  I  have  joined  Governor 
Rockefeller  in  urging  immediate  action 
by  the  Secietary. 

To  me,  the  situation  appears  clear  cut. 
Applications  are  on  file  In  the  Depart- 
ment. I  had  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  reached  a  decision  by  today, 
but  the  wheels  of  government  move  slow- 
ly. Nothing  L$  so  frustrating  under  crisis 
conditions,  llfco  these,  as  to  have  to  sit 
around  and  wait  for  a  big  bureaucracy 
to  lumber  Into  position  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  already 
made  a  finding  that  an  emergency  exists. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  have  and 
would  have  moved  more  swiftly  to  reach 
a  decision,  which,  in  essence.  Is  a  re- 
affirmation of  what  the  State  of  New 
York  authorities,  who  are  much  closer 
to  the  situation,  have  already  decided. 
I  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  act  today, 
but  I  fear,  from  what  I  have  learned 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
we  will  not  have  a  decision  until  late  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  President,  this  drought  does  not 
Involve  farmers  alone.  It  Involves  a 
whole,  vast  region  in  the  Northeast,  en- 
compassing farmlands  in  both  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  The  resultant 
drying  up  of  crops  will  hit  consumers  in 
this  region,  as  well  as  farmers.  It  Is 
reliably  reported  that  dairy  prices  are 
very  likely  to  increase  because  of  a  re- 
duction of  almost  10  percent  in  dairy 
output.  Fruit  and  vegetable  crops  will 
be  hit.  Peaches,  apples,  vegetables,  and 
other  produce  may  be  more  expensive, 
and  It  Is  probable  that  prices,  even  for 
these  smaller  and  less  hearty  crops,  will 
be  higher  than  average. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cannot  make  it  rain.  I  am  not 
asking  him  to  do  that,  but  he  can  give 
us  some  extra  feed  which  will  relieve 
dairy  farmers  and  will  indirectly  benefit 
the  housewives  and  consxuners  of  the 
Northeast  when  they  go  to  market. 
Dairying  is  the  biggest  farm  industry  in 
New  York.  A  great  deal  is  at  stake.  I 
hope  It  will  not  take  the  Department  as 


A  JUDICIAL  REBUKE  TO 
BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  in 
rejecting  the  fatuous  and  ill-conceived 
effort  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
void  the  long-existing  certificate  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  to  serve  the 
lower  48  States-Alaska  route,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  cogently  reaffirmed  some  of  our 
most  basic  principles  of  jurisprudence. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  presum- 
ably acting  in  its  quasi-judicial  role, 
announced  in  advance  what  it  purposed 
to  do  to  the  air  transportation  connect- 
ing Alaska  with  the  lower  48  States  and 
then  proceeded  to  try  and  carry  out  the 
objective  which  it  had  proclaimed.  It 
proposed  to  act  as  plaintiff,  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff, 
in  an  admirably  worded  decision,  has  re- 
jected this  design  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  has  permanently  en- 
joined that  agency  from  such  action. 

The  opinion  i.s  of  such  importance,  not 
merely  in  the  instant  case  but  for  the 
protection  of  air  carriers  generally,  that 
I  shall  ask  that  this  opinion,  in  full,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  as  I  have 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  since  this  ill-advised  ac- 
tion by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was 
first  conceived,  that  Alaska  has,  in  effect, 
only  one  useful  form  of  transportation; 
namely,  that  by  air.  Passenger  service 
by  sea  over  regular  routes  ceased  in  1954. 
TTie  only  other  surface  transportation  is 
over  the  long,  round-about,  Alaska  High- 
way, unpaved  in  Canada.  Within  Alas- 
ka, a  majority  of  its  communities  sire 
unconnected  by  highway  or  railway. 
Consequently,  Alaska's  lifeline  for  pas- 
senger traffic  and  for  all  emergency 
transport  of  goods  depends  on  air  trans- 
portation. 

With  great  enterprise  and  persistent 
energy  four  carriers ;  namely.  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways,  Northwest  Airlines.  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines,  and  Alaska  Airlines, 
have  after  prolonged  effort  established 
admirable  communications  between 
Alaska  and  the  other  States.  It  Is  the 
one  outstanding,  commendable  achieve- 
ment in  Alaska  transportation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  made  no 
secret  of  its  purpose  to  scrap  all  this. 
Its  announced  purpose  was  to  at>olish 
Pan  American  service  completely,  to 
limit  Northwest  Airlines  to  Alaska  serv- 
ice merely  Incidental  to  its  oriental 
service,  and  to  compel  a  shotgun  wed- 
ding between  Alaska  Airlines  and  Pa- 
cific Northern  Airlines.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautic Board's  proposal  would  have 
created  virtually  a  monopoly  of  air 
transportation  in  the  48  States-Alaska 
service.  The  alleged  motivation  for  this 
incredible  effort  was  to  economize  on 
subsidies.  Yet  Pan  American  Airways 
is  an  unsubsidlzed  carrier,  and  the  logic 
of  the  CAB'S  attempted  performance  is 
therefore  difficult  to  fathom.  Moreover, 
Pan  American  Airways  was  the  pioneer 


in  the  development  of  Alaska  aviation. 
In  the  early  days  of  commercial  avia- 
tion, in  the  1920s,  it  sent  Charles  Lind- 
bergh and  Juan  Trippe  to  explore  possible 
routes  from  the  States  to  Alaska  and  on 
to  the  Orient.  Pan  American  pioneered 
those  routes.  Pan  American  furnished 
the  first  commercial  transportation  be- 
tween the  lower  States  and  Alaska  in 
1940.  It  has  recently  established  ad- 
mirable daily  jet  service  over  these 
routes. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  the  court 
has  faced  this  issue  so  clearly  and  de- 
cided it  so  definitely.  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  the  CAB  will  now  abandon  its  fur- 
ther attempts  to  wreck  the  only  form  of 
transportation  which  Alaskans  enjoy — 
transportation  which  Is  not  only  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  their  economy,  but  essential  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opinion  of  the  U.S  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  presented  in  full 
at  this  point,  as  well  as  two  of  my  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
entitled  "The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  s 
Folly"  and  "Is  the  Double  Standard  To 
Be  Back  With  Us— Shall  We  Subsidize 
Aviation  Abroad  but  Not  at  Home?  " 
They  give  the  story  of  what  this  Federal 
bureau  has  sought  to  do  and  what  the 
consequences  would  be  were  it  to  suc- 
ceed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(In  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia] 

Pan  American  World  Aikways,  Inc.,  Plain- 
tut,  p.  Alan  S.  Botd,  Robxxt  T.  Mu«pht, 
Whitney  Oilliland,  Chan  Qxruxn,  O. 
Joseph  MrNrm,  as  Inotvxdtjals.  ahd  as 
Members  or  the  Civil  AESONAtrncs  Board, 
Defendants,  and  Alaska  Airlines,  Iwc, 
Defendants-Inter  VENOR 

(Civil  acUon  No.  1236-62) 
opinion 

William  E.  Miller,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  plaintiff. 

David  C.  Acheson,  X5S.  attorney;  Joseph 
M.  Hannon  and  Prank  Q.  Nebeker,  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys,  all  of  Washington.  D.C..  for 
the  defendants. 

James  P.  Bell,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
the  defendant-lntervenor. 

This  action  Is  brought  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.,  an  air  carrier,  against 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  adjudicating  that 
the  Board  lacks  authority  to  terminate  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, which  authorized  the  plaintiff  to  en- 
gage In  air  transportation  between  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Fairbanks,  Aiaslui.  The  plaintiff 
also  seeks  an  injiinctlon  restraining  the  de- 
fendants from  terminating  this  certificate 
and  from  proceeding  with  an  Investigation 
for  that  purpose.  The  matter  Is  before  the 
court  on  cross-motions  for  summary  judg- 
ment.' 


I  The  defendants  originally  filed  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  complaint.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  oral  argument  on  this  motion,  cotin- 
sel  for  the  defendants  requested  that  It  be 
treated  as  a  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
as  well.  Thereupon,  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff requested  an  opportunity  to  file  a  cross- 
motion  for  summary  judgment.  This  re- 
quest was  granted  and  the  matter  was  then 
continued  for  further  oral  argument  on  the 
expanded  Issues. 
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There  are  four  air  carriers  operating  be- 
tween Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  One  of  them  Is  the  plaintiff.  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  Inc.,  which  has 
been  conducting  air  transportation  between 
these  cities  since  August  1938.  A  single  cer- 
tificate was  issued  to  it  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  covering  this  route  on  July 
31.  1946,  the  certificate  being  numbered 
PAM-20.  The  route  runs  through  Canada, 
with  an  intermediate  stop  at  Whitehorse. 
The  other  three  carriers  on  the  same  route 
are  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.  which  started 
its  operations  in  1946;  Alaska  Airlines,  Inc  , 
which  commenced  Its  activities  in  1951:  and 
Pacific  Northern  Air  Lines,  Inc..  which  also 
entered  the  field  In  1951. 

On  March  19.  1962,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Issued  an  order  Instituting  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  required,  and  the 
Board  should  order,  an  alteration,  amend- 
ment, modification,  suspension,  termination, 
or  renewal,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  four 
certificates  just  mentioned.  "In  accordance 
with  the  tentative  conclusions  set  forth  in 
the  attached  study."  The  ordering  provi- 
sions of  this  document  are  preceded  by  de- 
tailed recitals  and  by  what  amount  to  find- 
ings of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  an 
opinion.  It  Is  stated  that  the  Board,  as  a 
result  of  an  attached  study,  has  reached 
tentative  conclusions.  These  conclvislons  are 
that  the  best  route  structure  would  be  either 
a  two-carrier  or  a  three-carrier  system.  In- 
stead of  the  existing  four-carrier  system.  It 
Is  set  forth  that  the  plaintiff's  Alaska  air 
service  would  be  terminated,  except  at  Pair- 
banks,  which  would  be  suspended  until  60 
days  "after  the  Board's  decision  in  the 
Reopened  Transpacific  Route  case.**  It  Is 
further  stated  that  the  Board  tentatively 
concluded  that  the  route  modifications  siun- 
marlzed  In  the  three-carrier  proposal  were 
required.  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  Pan 
American  Is  no  longer  receiving  a  subsidy 
from  the  Government,  while  each  of  the 
other  three  carriers  Is  In  receipt  of  such  a 
subvention.  It  Is  indicated  that  If  the  Pan 
American  service  were  eliminated  the  fi- 
nancial position  of  the  other  three  carriers 
might  be  so  strengthened  as  to  obviate  any 
necessity  for  further  aid  to  them.  In  other 
words,  the  one  air  carrier  on  this  route  that 
is  strong  financially,  would  be  excluded  en- 
tirely In  order  to  help  Its  weaker  competitors 
and  thereby  relieve  the  Government  of  the 
burden  of  partially  supporting  them.  It 
seems  strange  to  penalize  the  strongest  air 
carrier  In  order  to  build  up  Its  rivals  who 
seem  to  be  In  need  of  assistance.  The  Board 
made  an  ex  parte  decision  In  camera,  and 
then  set  hearings,  giving  an  opportunity  to 
the  affected  parties  to  show  cause  why  the 
decision  should  not  be  carried  Into  effect. 

While  the  motives  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  are,  of  course,  not  in  question  and 
their  good  intentions  are  undoubted,  never- 
theless, this  procedure  seems  unique  and 
curious.  One  cannot  conceive  a  Judicial 
tribunal  first  tentatively  deciding  a  case  In 
camera  ex  parte,  and  then  trying  It,  putting 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  parties  who  dis- 
agree with  the  tentative  decisions.  Such  a 
course  seems  contrary  to  the  basic  traditions 
of  the  common  law  and  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  our  Jurisprudence.  While  the 
administrative  process,  which  Is  a  recent  but 
necessary  development  In  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can system  of  law,  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  judicial  process,  nevertheless,  the 
indispensable  principle  that  a  case  must  not 
be  prejudged  by  the  tribunal  that  Is  going 
to  hear  and  decide  It,  must  of  necessity 
govern  both. 

During  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  argument  on  the  pending  motions, 
the  Board  on  JvQy  11.  1962,  amended  its 
original  order  by  attempting  to  eliminate 
the  word  "termination"  but,  nevertheless,  re- 
peated its  directions  for  an  investigation  in 


order  to  accomplish  the  same  result,  "in 
accordance  with  the  tentative  conclusions 
set  forth  In  the  attached  study."  The  tenta- 
tive conclusions  remained  unchanged.  Con- 
sequently, the  second  order  of  the  Board  has 
not  materially  changed  the  issues  of  the 
proceeding. 

The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  lor  a 
declaratory  Judgment  and  injunctive  relief, 
claiming  that  the  Board  lacked  legal 
power  to  terminate  the  plaintiff's  certificate. 
The  defendant  moved  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint on  the  ground  that  the  action  was 
premature.  In  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed 
to  exhaust  Its  administrative  remedies.  By 
changing  its  motion  to  one  for  summary 
judgment,  the  Government  expanded  its 
contentions  to  include  an  assertion  that  on 
the  merits  the  Board  hud  the  power  to  do 
what  it  proposed  to  accomplish,  namely,  to 
eliminate  the  plaintiff  as  an  air  carrier  on 
the  route  between  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Fair- 
banks, Alaska.  Leave  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
defendant  has  been  granted  to  Alaska  Air- 
lines, Inc. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
pertinent     statutory     provisions.        An     air 
carrier,    being  regarded   as   a  public   utility, 
may  engage   in   air   transportation   only  on 
the  basis  of  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  issued  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics    Board.    49     U  S.C.     1371.       Such    a 
certificate  is  analogous  to  a  franchise.     The 
Congress  reserved  to  the  Board  a  limited  de- 
gree  of  control  over   It.     Provisions  to  this 
effect     or     found     in     48     U  S  C.     1371(g): 
"(g>   The    Board    upon    petition    or    com- 
plaint or  upon  its  own  initiative,  after  notice 
and  hearings,  may  alter,  amend,  modify,  or 
suspend  any  such  certificate,  in  whole  or  In 
part.  If  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
so  require,  or  may  revoke  any  such  certifi- 
cate.  In   whole   or    In   part,    for    intentional 
failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
subchapter  or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation 
issued  hereunder  or  any  term,  condition,  or 
limitation  of  such  certificate:  Provided.  That 
no  such  certificate  shall  be  revoked  unless 
the  holder  thereof   falls  to  comply,   within 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board, 
with    an    order   of    the   Board    commanding 
obedience  to  the  provision,  or  to  the  order 
(other  than  an  order  Issued   in   accordance 
with   this   proviso),   rule,    regulation,   term, 
condition,  or  limitation  found  by  the  Board 
to  have  been  violated.     Any  interested  per- 
son  may   file   with    the   Board   a    protest  or 
memorandum  In  support  of  or  In  opposition 
to  the  alteration,  amendment,  modification, 
suspension,  or  revocation  of  the  certificate. 
Analyzing   this  section,  we  find    that  au- 
thority   of    two    types    Is   conferred    on    the 
Board  over  certificates,  with  certain  restric- 
tions and  limitations  in  each  instance.     First, 
the    Board   may,    after    notice   and    hearing, 
alter,   amend,  modify,   or  suspend   any   cer- 
tificate, in  whole   or   In  part,   If   the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  so  require.     Sec- 
ond, the  Board,  after  notice  and  hearing,  may 
revoke  any  certificate,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
for  intentional  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law  or   with   any  order,  rule,  or   regulation 
Issued   thereunder,   or   any   term,  condition, 
or  limitation   of  the  certificate.     The  revo- 
cations must  l>e  preceded  by  an  order  of  the 
Board    conunanding    obedience    to    the    pro- 
vision,   order,    rule,    regulation,    term,    con- 
dition,   or   limitation    found    to   have    been 
violated.     Thus,  while  the  Board  may  alter, 
amend,  modify,  or  suspend  a  certificate  on 
grounds   of   public   convenience    and   neces- 
sity. It  may  not  revoke  any  certificate  except 
on  charges  and  then  only   after   an  oppor- 
tunity Is  granted  to  cure  the  violations  found 
as  the   basis  for   the   charges.     There   Is  no 
authority    to    terminate,   cancel,    or    In    any 
other  way,  to  deprive  the  carrier  of  a  cer- 
tificate.    It    Is   clear    that   this   omission    Is 
not  an  inadvertence.     A  certificate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  like  any  other 
franchise.   Is   valuable   property   and   should 


not  be  lightly  dealt  with,  once  the  certifi- 
cate holder  starts  operations,  which  neces- 
sarily involve  a  considerable  investment  of 
funds  and  create  employment.  It  la  obvious 
that  the  Congress  Intended  to  limit  and  re- 
strict the  power  of  the  administrative  agency 
to  deprive  an  air  carrier  of  its  route. 

That  the  statutory  limitations  were  In- 
tentional. Is  demonstrated  by  the  provision 
dealing  with  foreign  air  carriers,  49  U  S.C. 
1372(f).  The  Board  was  expressly  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  to  alter,  modify,  amend, 
suspend,  cancel,  or  revoke  a  permit  issued  to 
a  foreign  air  carrier,  whenever  It  found  such 
action  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  In  other 
words,  while  a  permit  issued  to  a  foreign 
air  carrier  may  be  canceled  or  revoked  by  the 
Board  In  the  public  Interest,  a  certificate 
of  a  domestic  air  carrier  may  be  revoked  only 
on  charges. 

The  authorities  on  this  point  are  few.  but 
they  clearly  sustain  this  interpretation  of 
the  statute. 

In  Ala/tka  Airlineji.  inc.  v.  CAB..  285  F 
2d  672.  673:  109  U.S.  App.  DC.  230.  231,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  expressly  recognized  the  difference 
between  the  power  of  the  Board  to  alter. 
amend,  moOify,  or  suspend  a  certificate  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  revoke  it  on  the  other. 
On  this  point  the  court  made  the  following 
statement : 

"The  statute  gives  the  Board  authority  to 
'alter,  amend,  modify,  or  suspend'  a  certifi- 
cate if  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
so  require.  It  gives  the  Board  authority  to 
revoke  only  for  intentional  failure  to  comply 
with  a  statutory  provision,  or  with  a  rule, 
regulation,  or  order,  or  with  a  condition  in 
the  certificate." 

In  Vnited  Air  Lines  v  CAB.,  1»8  F  2d 
100.  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  likewise  explicitly  dUtlnguished  the 
broad  power  of  the  Board  to  amend,  modify, 
or  suspend  a  certificate,  from  the  limited  au- 
thority to  revoke  It  only  on  charges  This 
subject  was  discussed  as  follows  (pp  105. 
106)  : 

'Under  this  section  of  the  sUtute  two 
separate  areas  are  defined  wherein  the  Board 
has  authority  to  act  with  reference  to  exist- 
ing certificates.  One  area  Involves  revoca- 
tion of  certificates  for  violations  of  the  Act 
or  Board  regulations  or  orders,  aqd  the  other 
involves  alterations,  amendments,  modifica- 
tions, or  suspensions  of  existing  certificates, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  where  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  so  require." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  terms,  'alter,'  'amend,'  and  'modify' 
do  connote  some  limitation.  In  the  larger 
aspect  any  changes  ordered  under  the  Board's 
authority  to  alter,  amend,  and  modify  must 
be  partial  and  not  total.  Further,  the 
Board  cannot  be  permitted  to  do  piecemeal 
or  step  by  step  that  which  It  has  not  power 
to  accomplish  in  one  proceeding." 

The  court  emphatically  added  (p  108)  : 
"We  agree  that  the  power  of  the  Board  to 
'suspend'  does  not  Include  the  power  to  're- 
voke.' Had  Congress  Intended  to  give  the 
power  to  revoke,  other  than  as  set  forth  in 
section  401(h)  for  the  violation  of  orders 
and  regulations,  it  could  have  said  so  exactly 
as  it  did  in  section  402(a)  In  referring  to 
foreign  air  carrier  permits." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  emphasized  the 
fact  that  Congress  Intended  to  surround  the 
power  to  cancel  a  certificate  with  well -de- 
fined restrictions.  In  order  that  an  air  car- 
rier might  Invest  money  and  build  up  an 
organization  with  a  feeling  of  sectirity. 
While  CAB.  v.  Delta  Air  Lines,  367  U.S.  316, 
Involved  a  question  different  from  that  pre- 
sented here,  nevertheless,  some  expressions  of 
Mr  Chief  Justice  Warren  In  that  case  are 
significant  In  connection  with  the  present 
discussion.     Thus  he  said  (p.  324) : 

"It  is  clear  from  the  statements  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  predecessor  of  the  Aviation 
Act— the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 — that 
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Congress  was  vitally  concerned  with  what 
has  been  called  'security  of  route' — i.e..  pro- 
viding assurance  to  the  carrier  that  Its 
Investment  In  operations  would  be  protected 
insofar  as  reasonably  possible.  And  there  is 
no  other  explanation  but  that  Congress  de- 
limited the  Board's  power  to  reconsider  Its 
awards  with  precisely  this  factor  In  mind." 
Again,  in  the  same  opinion,  he  made  the 
following  observations  (p.  326): 

"It  seems  cle«r  to  us  that  Congress  was 
relatively  Indifferent  to  the  fluctuations  an 
award  might  undergo  prior  to  the  time  it  af- 
fected practical  relationships,  but  that  Con- 
gress was  vitally  concerned  with  Its  security 
sfter  the  wheels  had  been  set  in  motion.  In 
light  of  this,  we  think  the  result  we  reach 
follows  natu-ally:  to  the  extent  there  are 
uncertainties  over  the  Board's  power  to  alter 
effective  certlflcntes.  there  is  an  Identifiable 
congressional  Intent  that  these  uncertain- 
ties be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  certificated 
carrier  and  that)  the  specific  Instructions  set 
out  In  the  statute  should  not  be  modified  by 
resort  to  such  geneiallties  as  'administrative 
flexibility*  and  •Implied  powers*. - 

A  certificate  Issued  to  an  air  carrier  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  valuable  franchise. 
While  it  Is  subject  to  the  reserved  pwwer  to 
amend  and  suspend,  and  to  a  limited  au- 
thority to  revoke  on  charges.  It  may  not  be 
canceled  or  forfeited  at  the  will  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  even  if  the  Board 
deems  that  it  would  be  In  the  public  Inter- 
est so  to  do.  The  interests  of  the  carrier 
and  of  its  investors  are  protected  to  that 
extent. 

Manifestly,  the  Board  may  not  achieve  by 
indirection  what  it  Is  powerless  to  accom- 
plish directly.  It  may  not  avoid  the  statu- 
tory rcstrlctioa  on  Its  authority  by  resort- 
ing to  the  device  of  substituting  for  the 
word  "revoke,"  some  other  term  that  is 
synonymous  or  equivalent.  A  revocation 
remains  a  revocation,  even  if  It  is  denomi- 
nated "a  termination."  The  word  "termi- 
nate." which  the  Board  seeks  to  substitute 
for  "revoke,"  may  be  used  In  two  different 
ways.  As  an  intransitive  verb.  It  means,  to 
come  to  an  end  or  to  expire:  as  a  transitive 
verb,  it  means,  to  bring  to  an  end.  to  cancel 
or  to  ellmlnatia.  Obviously,  the  Board  Is 
employing  the  word  in  its  transitive  sense, 
and  then  It  bcKjomes  synonsrmous  with  "re- 
voke," "cancel."  or  "eliminate." 

Thus,  in  Orant  v.  Aerodraulica  Co.,  204  P. 
2d  683.  686,  a  California  appellate  court 
stated  that,  "the  words  'terminate.'  'revoke,' 
and  'cancel'  "  as  used  In  a  contract  "all  have 
the  same  meaning,  namely,  the  abrogation 
of  •  •  •  the  contract."  A^ain,  the  court 
says  (p.  687).  "To  'terminate'  a  contract. 
*  *  *  means  to  abrogate  so  much  of  It  as 
remains  unperformed." 

Similarly  In  Hampton  v.  Commercial  Credit 
Corp.  (Montana)  176  P.  2d  270.  279,  It  was 
stated  that  termination  or  cancellation  of  a 
contract  means  the  abrogation  of  so  much 
of  it  as  remains  unperformed.  In  other 
words,  "termination"  and  "cancellation" 
were  deemed  equivalent. 

A  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  U  on  all  fours.  In  the  Matter  of  Glen- 
ram  Wine  A  Liquor  Corp.  v.  OConnell,  295 
N.Y.  338.  There  the  State  liquor  authority 
sought  to  "canwel"  a  license  rather  than  "re- 
voke" It.  because  it  was  not  empowered  to 
do  the  latter  under  the  circumstances.  The 
court  held  that  "cancellation"  and  "revoca- 
tion" were  closely  sTOonjrmous.  and  that 
the  SUte  could  not  deprive  the  licensee  of 
his  rlghU  by  calling  lU  action  a  "cancella- 
tion" Instead  of  a  "revocation.**  Naturally, 
the  same  considerations  would  apply  to  an 
attempt  to  supplant  the  term  "revoke"  by 
the  word  "terminate." 

The  tentative  conclusion  of  the  Board  w.-vs 
that  the  Alaskan  air  service  ol  Pan  American 
"would  be  terminated,  except  at  Fairbanks, 
which  would  be  suspended  until  60  days 
after  the  Board's  decision  In  the  Reopened 


Transpacific  Route  case."  It  can  hardly  be 
seriously  contended  that  because  the  Board 
would  terminate  the  route,  except  as  to  the 
Fairbanks  terminal,  but  would  suspend  the 
Fairbanks  terminal,  the  entire  route  would 
not  be  terminated.  It  is  dUBcult  to  under- 
stand how  It  is  possible  to  terminate  a  route 
with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  two  termi- 
nals and  leave  the  latter  In  a  state  of  sus- 
pension. A  route  must  have  two  termini. 
Surely.  It  is  not  Intended  that  the  plaintiff 
might  maintain  intraurban  air  transporta- 
tion within  the  city  of  Fairbanks,  when  the 
suspension  would  be  lifted.  Moreover,  sus- 
pension for  an  indefinite  term,  amounts 
practically  to  a  termination.  No  one  can 
determine  when  the  proceeding  referred  to 
In  the  suspension  may  be  decided.  Conse- 
quently, the  device  of  suspending  one 
terminal  Is  meaningless  and  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully used  to  avoid  the  limitations  on 
revocation. 

Finally,    It   Is    argued,    apparently    as   an 
afterthought,   that  the  plaintiff  possesses  a 
number  of  certificates  granted  to  It  by  the 
Board  from  time  to  time,  each  covering  a 
different  route;  that  these  certificates  should 
be  considered  as  a  single  entity:   and  that 
consequently  the  termination  of  any  one  of 
them  is  but  a  modification  of  the  entirety, 
rather  than  the  termination  of  a  single  cer- 
tificate.    The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this     Ingenious     contention     Is     untenable. 
There  Is  no  basis  In  the  statute  for  treating 
all  certificates  granted  to  one  air  carrier  as 
a  single  group,  or  as  a  single  certificate.    The 
act.    49    U.8.C.,    section     1371.    throughout 
speaks  of  a  certificate  In  the  singular.    Sub- 
section  (e)    Bp)eclflcally  provides  that  "each 
certificate  shall  specify  the  terminal  points 
and    Intermediate    points.    If    any,    through 
which  the  air  carrier  Is  authorized  to  engage 
In     air     transportation.**       Subsection     (g) 
which  has  already  been  discussed  at  length 
and  which  relates  to  modification  and  sus- 
pension, as  well  as  revocation,  also  expressly 
uses   the  word  "certificate"  in  the  singular. 
It  is  clear  that  Congress  contemplated  that 
each  certificate  should  be  treated  separately. 
The  reliance  of  the  defendants  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in   Delta  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  v.  Summerfield,  347  U.S.  74.  in 
support  of  its  contention  on  this  point,  is 
not  well  founded.    That  case  related  to  an 
airmail  subsidy,  which  naturally  Is  paid  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Government.  The  Court 
held  that  the  need  of  the  carrier  for  p>ecunl- 
ary  aid  must  be  measured  by  the  entire  fi- 
nancial requirement  of  the  carrier  and  the 
entirety  of  its  operations,  rather  than  by  the 
losses  of   one  division  or  department.     The 
statute  expressly  requires  that  in  fixing  air- 
mail subsidies,  the  need  of  the  carrier  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  be  considered,   "together 
with  all  other  revenue  of  the   carrier,"  49 
use.  section   1376(b).     There  Is  not  sup- 
port In   this  decision  for  a  contention  that 
all  certificates  owned    by    the  same   carrier 
should  be  treated  as  a  single  certificate  for 
the   purposes   of   amendment   or   revocation. 
In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
the  court  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Board  has  no   legal  authority  to  terminate 
or  recommend  the  termination  of  the  plain- 
tiff's certificate   of    public   convenience   and 
necessity,  and  that  the  Board  is  exceeding 
its   statutory  authority    in  taking  steps  to 
accomplish  this  result. 

There  remains  a  procedural  objection  to  be 
considered.  The  defendants  urge  that  Irre- 
spective of  tlie  merits  of  the  plaintiff's  con- 
tention as  to  its  substantive  rights,  this  ac- 
tion may  not  be  maintained  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  premature,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
should  first  exhaust  Its  administrative  rem- 
edy; namely,  wait  until  the  Board  completes 
Its  hearings  and  Investigation,  makes  its  final 
decision,  and  the  President  approves  it.  At 
the  oxitset.  It  must  be  noted  that  while 
ordinarily  orders  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are  subject  to  review  by   the  court 


of  appeals.  40  V&.C.  1486,  a  final  order 
In  the  present  proceeding  would  not  be  re- 
viewable In  this  manner.  Orders  of  the 
Board  relating  to  overseas  or  foreign  air 
transportation  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  49  U.S.C.  1461.  This 
provision  applies  In  this  instance.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  such  orders  are 
not  appealable  to  the  court  of  appeals  on 
the  merits,  since  the  action  of  the  President 
involves  the  exercise  of  Executive  discretion 
and  may  take  into  consideration  such  mat- 
ters as  national  defense  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  may  be  based  on  information  not 
available  to  the  courts,  Chicago  <b  Southern 
Air  Lines,  Inc.  v.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp., 
333  U.S.  103.  Government  counsel  does  not 
deny  that  any  final  order  of  the  Board  In 
this  proceeding  will  not  be  subject  to  review 
on  the  merits  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  British  Overseas  Airways  Corp.  v.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  decided  June  14,  1962, 
not  yet  reported,  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  while  dis- 
missing a  petition  for  a  review  of  an  order 
In  respect  to  a  foreign  air  carrier,  neverthe- 
less expressly  noted  that  Its  ruling  was  not 
to  be  construed  as  holding  that  there  may 
not  be  a  Judicial  remedy  against  adminis- 
trative or  even  Presidential  action  beyond 
the  scope  of  lawful  authority.  The  petition 
was  dismissed  without  prejudice  to  any 
proceeding  In  the  District  court  that  might 
be  thereafter  brought.  The  position  of  the 
Government  Is,  however,  that  an  action  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  or  for  an  Injunction 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  is  premature 
and  does  not  lie  until  the  plaintiff  has  ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies. 

Two  considerations  are  involved  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  suit  for  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment may  be  maintained.  The  first  is 
whether  a  cause  of  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  Is  stated.  The  second  Is  whether 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  discretion  the  cotirt 
should  entertain  the  action,  since,  unlike 
other  civil  actions,  the  courts  have  discre- 
tion to  entertain  or  reject  a  request  for  a 
declaratory  judgment. 

The  very  purpose  of  declaratory  Judgments 
is  obviously  to  make  possible  a  determina- 
tion of  rights  and  liabilities  before  a  contro- 
versy reaches  a  state  at  which  one  of  the 
parties  is  in  a  position  to  sue  for  a  remedy 
When  introduced  Into  the  law,  declaratory 
Judgments  were  regarded  as  a  notable  ad- 
vance In  legal  procedxire.  The  Federal  courts 
may  grant  a  declaratory  judgment,  however. 
solely  if  there  Is  an  actual  controversy  exist- 
ing between  the  parties.  This  qualification 
is  manifestly  due  to  the  principle  that  Fed- 
eral covu-ts  may  not  render  advisory  opinions 
in  view  of  constitutional  limitations,  but 
may  decide  only  actual  cases  and  controver- 
sies. In  this  Instance.  It  Is  clear  that  an 
actual  controversy  has  arisen.  The  Board 
has  tentatively  decided  to  terminate  the 
plaintiff's  certificate.  It  has  announced  Its 
Intention  and  has  taken  step»s  to  carry  this 
decision  into  effect,  merely  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause  to 
the  contrary.  The  plaintiff  claims  that  legal 
power  to  terminate  the  certificate  does  not 
exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  actual 
justiciable  controversy  has  ripened  into 
being. 

In  this  respect  the  instant  case  radically 
differs  from  Eccles  v.  Peoples  Bank,  333  U.S. 
426.  There  Peoples  Bank  brought  an  action 
for  a  declaratory  judgment  against  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  secure  an  adjudication 
that  a  certain  regulation  of  the  Board  was 
void.  The  Bank  averred  that  the  regulation 
might  have  been  violated  by  it,  that  the 
Board  might  enforce  the  regulation,  and  that 
the  enforcement  might  require  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bank  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  The  defendants  replied  that 
they  had  taken  no  steps  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lation against  the  bank,  and  had  no  preaent 
Intention  of  so  doing.     The  court  held  that 
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the  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  should 
not  have  been  entertained,  since  the  griev- 
ance of  the  bank  was  too  remote  and  un- 
Bubetantlal  and  too  speculative  In  nature  to 
Justify  either  an  Injunction  or  a  declaration 
of  rights.  No  actual  controversy  had  as  yet 
matured.  The  court  observed,  however. 
(P   434): 

•*A  determination  of  administrative  au- 
thority may  of  course  be  made  at  the  behest 
of  one  so  immediately  and  truly  Injured  by 
a  regulation  claimed  to  be  Invalid,  that  his 
need  Is  sufllclently  compelling  to  Jxwtlfy  Ju- 
dicial intervention  even  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  administrative  process." 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  actually  made  a  tentative  decision 
against  the  plaintiff,  has  announced  Its  in- 
tention to  effectuate  it,  and  has  taken  steps 
to  do  so.  Unlike  the  situation  In  the  Peoples 
Bank  case,  here,  the  controversy  has  obvi- 
ously reached  an  active  stage  at  which  a 
declaration  of  rights  Is  appropriate. 

As  stated  above,  however.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  court  should  withhold  Its  Interposition 
until  the  administrative  remedy  has  been 
exhausted  and  the  Board  renders  a  final 
decision,  followed  by  Presidential  approval. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  conten- 
tion should  not  be  sustained.  While  there 
Is  a  general  rule  to  the  effect  that  ordinarily 
a  party  seeking  relief  against  adminis- 
trative action  should  first  exhaust  his  admin- 
istrative remedies,  there  are  well  recognized 
exceptions  to  this  principle.  The  doctrine 
is  frequently  applied  if  it  Is  contended  that 
the  administrative  action  would  be  erro- 
neous. The  requirement  of  exhaustion  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies  has  not  been  Invoked, 
however,  in  cases  In  which  a  claim  is  ad- 
vanced on  substantial  grounds  that  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  Is  transcending  its  legal 
authority.  Skinner  *  Eddy  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  249  U.S.  557,  562  ( Brundels.  J.i; 
Cliambers  v.  Robertson.  87  U.S.  App.  D.C.  91, 
93;  Interior  Airways,  Inc.  v.  Wien  Alaska  Air- 
lines. Inc..  188  P.  Supp.  107.  109. 

Then,  too.  In  this  Instance  no  Judicial 
remedy  can  be  sought  between  the  time 
when  the  Board  renders  its  decision  and  the 
date  on  which  Its  order  Is  transmitted  to 
the  President  for  approval,  since  the  statute 
requires  that  the  decision  be  submitted  to 
the  President  before  its  publication  by  the 
Board.  49  U.S.C,  sec.  1461.  Consequently, 
there  will  be  no  Interval  between  the  deci- 
sion of   the  Board  and   final   action  of   the 


setting  sail  In  a  fragile  bark,  in  order  to 
seek  adventure  on  a  partially  charted  aea. 

The  court  concludes  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case,  and  for  the  reasons 
heretofore  discussed,  this  action  may  be 
maintained  at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  the  motion  of  the  defendants 
for  summary  judgment  is  denied.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  plaintiff  for  summary  judgment 


legislation.  Thus,  while  with  Federal  aid. 
to  which  Alaskans  contributed,  a  magnificent 
system  of  highways  was  constructed  In  the  48 
SUtea.  Alaska  continued  to  be  largely  road- 
less, so  that  today  not  merely  a  few  but  a 
majority  of  Alaska's  communities  are  un- 
connected with  any  other  community  by 
highway,  a  situation  unimaginable  In  the  48 
States.    The  Alaska  Highway,  a  still  unpaved 


Is  granted  to  the  extent  that  the  court  will     road  built  through  Canada  in  1943  as  a  war 


render  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  the 
plaintiff's  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Involving  the  route  here  In 
question  may  not  be  terminated,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  except  in  revocation  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  the  statute:  and 
will  grant  a  permanent  Injunction  against 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  restraining  such 
proposed  action.  The  court  will  not  enjoin 
the  progress  of  the  hearings  since  other  mat- 
ters may  possibly  be  considered  by  the  Board 
In  this  proceeding. 

Counsel  may  submit  a  proposed  judgment 
Alexakdek  HoLTZorr, 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

July    16.    1962. 


I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  Mar    22. 
19631 

The    Civil   Aeronautics   Board's   Polly 

Mr.  Gruening  Mr.  President,  among 
Alaska's  basic  problems  none  Is  more  crucial 
than  transportation  Geography  and  hlston,- 
are  at  its  roots. 

The  49th  State  is  Uncle  Sam's  farthest 
north  and  west.  It  is  the  only  part  of  Amer- 
ica which  extends  Into  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. Pew  realize,  unless  they  look  at  a 
globe,  that  Its  westernmost  limit  Is  on  the 
same  meridian  of  east  longitude  as  Aukland. 
New  Zealand.  It  Is  the  only  State  of  the 
Union  that  extends  deep  Into  the  Arctic 
It  lies  within  naked-eye  view  of  Soviet  Si- 
beria. Alaska  was  the  last  Inhabited  portion 
of  this  planet  to  be  discovered  by  Western 
man,  and  until  the  Invention  of  the  airplane, 
less  than  60  years  ago,  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  commercial  air  service  In  the 
last  brief  20  years,  perhaps  as  remote  and 
little  known  an  area  as  any  In  the  Western 
World.     So  much  for  geography. 

Alaska's  history  first  as  a  district  and 
then  as  a  territory  under  the  American  flag 
Is  one  of  repeated  discrimination  and  per- 
sistent neglect  by  a  distant  Pederal  Govern- 
ment and  Congress.    An  unprecedentedly  re- 


measure,  merely  connects  the  few  cities  in 
Alaska   now   linked   by   highway   with  each 
other,  leaving  the  vast  remainder  of  the  ter-,  ^ 
rltory  without  any  connection  with  the  con-' 
tlnental  highway  system. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920.  known 
In  Alaska  as  the  Jones  Act.  after  Its  sponsor. 
Senator  Wesley  Jones,  of  Washington,  placed 
Alaska  in  the  straltjacket  of  a  Seattle  steam- 
ship monopoly,  with  the  resulting  highest 
freight  rates  In  the  world,  with  these  rates 
steadily  rising,  year  after  year,  over  the 
unceasing  protests  of  Alaskans,  to  intoler- 
able heigbU.  Pasaenger  service  oaaaad  in 
1954. 

The  one  bright  aspect  of  Alaska's  trans- 
portation dilemma  has  of  late  been  found 
in  the  airways,  though  there,  too,  Alaska 
suffered  discrimination  In  administrative  ex- 
clusion from  the  benefits  of  the  first  com- 
prehensive legislation — the  Air  Commerce 
Act  of  1926 — and  faced  the  repeated  subse- 
quent obstacles  placed  In  the  way  of  Alaska 
commercial  aviation  by  the  oft-mistaken 
rulings  of  a  distant  and  Ill-Informed  Federal 
regulatory  agency 

The  initiative  and  effort  of  private  enter- 
prise finally,  and  only  recently,  surmounted 
these   dlfnculties. 

To  begin  with.  Alaskans  are  the  most  alr- 
mlnded  of  all  our  fellow  citizens.  They  fly 
from  30  to  40  times  more  than  other  Ameri- 
cans. Their  pioneering  spirit  carried  them 
into  the  air.  So  the  Intra-Alaskan  airways 
were  developed  by  the  early  bush  pilots  who 
have  written  an  epic  of  courage,  adventure, 
and  accomplishment  which  has  finally 
brought  to  Alaska  a  fine  air  transportation. 
Where  service  lagged.  It  was  when  It  en- 
countered the  obstruction  of  a  distant  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  That  was  In  the  Unking 
of  Alaska  and  the  older  48  States.  In  this 
essential  field.  Pan  American  Airways  was 
the  pioneer.  As  early  as  1931,  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh, in  Pan  Am's  employ  as  its  technical 
adviser,  made  the  first  survey  flight  over  the 
Great  Circle  route  from  New  York,  to  Alaska, 
to  Asia — a  flight  Immortalized  In  Ann  Mor- 


strlctlve  organic   act.   more  restrictive   than 

President  during  which  judicial  review  can      ^Yi&t  of  any  other  territory,  was  followed  by     row  Lindbergh's  book  "North  to  the  Orient. 

be  sought.  discriminatory  legislation   and   repeated  ex-     In    the   early   thirties   Pan   Am   likewise   de- 

Plnally  whether  an   action   to   review   the      elusion,   both   legislative   and   In  approprla-      veloped    an    Intra-Alaskan    service    between 

decision  of  the  President  would  He  Is  not  a      tlons,   by   a   remote   and  uninterested   Con-      Juneau.  Fairbanks,  and  Nome,  and  elsewhere 

gress.  Alaska  was,  for  03  years,  a  colony 
and  suffered  all  the  consequences  of  colo- 
nialism. Those  consequences  persist  despite 
statehood  Nowhere  Is  the  evidence  thereof 
more  clear  than  In  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. While  transportation  made  our  coun- 
try the  great  nation  that  it  Is,  such  trans- 
portation was  not  extended  to  Alaska. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
our  States  and  western  territories  were  con- 
nected by  railways.  Steel  rails  spanned  the 
continent  from  east  to  west  and  from  north 
to  south,  making  the  abstraction  of  "E  Plurl- 
bus  Unum"  a  reality.  In  Alaska  restrictive 
policies  imposed  by  the  Interior  Department 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Alaska's  rediscovery 
by  the  American  people  through  the  gold 
rush  of  the  late  nineties  prevented  private 
enterprise  from  developing  railroads  there. 
In  consequence,  after  a  decade  and  a  half 
of  frustration  of  Alaska's  pioneering  efforts, 
the  Federal  Government  felt  obliged  to  build 
the  one  and  only  railroad  which  now  exists 
In  Alaska,  a  mere  470  miles  of  line  which 
links  three  communities — Seward.  Anchor- 
age, and  Fairbanks.  The  rest  of  the  State  Is 
rallroadless. 

Alaska    for   40   years,    from    1918   to    1956. 
while  paying  all   Pederal  taxes,   was  totally 


question  that  this  court  should  determine  at 
this  time.  To  Intimate  any  opinion  on  It 
would  be  Inappropriate.  Suffice  It  to  say. 
however,  that  serious  problems  of  both  ad- 
jective and  substantive  law  may  well  arise 
in  connection  with  any  attempt  to  seek 
Judicial  review  of  Presidential  action  approv- 
ing an  order  of  the  Board.-  It  was  argued 
by  able  counsel  for  the  Government  that  the 
plaintiff  might  pursue  the  same  course  as 
was  followed  In  Youngstou^n  Sheet  A  Tube 
Co.  V.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579,  where  an  action 
was  brought  against  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  enjoin  him  from  carrying  out  an 
order  of  the  President.  With  commendable 
candor,  however,  counsel  for  the  Government 
replied  in  the  negative  to  an  Inquiry  pro- 
pounded by  the  court  whether  he  was  In  a 
position  to  commit  the  Government  to  a 
concession  that  such  an  action  would  He 
and  that  the  Government  would  not  Inter- 
pose any  procedural  objections  to  It  Mani- 
festly, the  plaintiff  should  not  be  remitted 
to  a  problematical  remedy  at  some  future 
date.     A  person  should  not  be  relegated  to 


■  Cf .  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  Wall.  475; 
Georgia  v.  Stanton.  6  Wall.  50;  Youngstown 
Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  u  S.  579. 


In  1940  It  establUhed  Its  first  service  be- 
tween the  SUtes  and  Alaska— the  dally  runs 
from  Seattle  to  Ketchikan  and  Juneau  by 
clippers — flying  boaU.  From  Juneau,  pas- 
sengers traveled  north  and  west  to  western 
Alaska,  on  Pan  American's  already  estab- 
lished service. 

So  much  needed,  and  so  well  patronized, 
was  this  connecting  service  with  the  States, 
that  others  were  bound  to  follow. 

Alaska  Airlines,  developed  from  bush  serv- 
ice and  star  routes  into  an  Intra-Alaska 
agency,  received  a  certificate  to  add  a  Fair- 
banks to  Seattle  and  Portland  run. 

Pacific  Northern,  developed  from  another 
btish  operation  by  Art  Woodley.  was  certifi- 
cated to  fly  from  Anchorage,  Kodlak,  and 
other  western  Alaskan  points  to  Seattle- 
Portland  by  way  of  Juneau  and  Ketchikan 
Northwest  Airlines  establUhed  direct 
fllghU  between  Seattle  and  Anchorage,  and 
also  an  extension  of  the  service  to  the  Orient 
In  consequence,  within  the  last  few  years 
Alaska  enjoys  at  least  one  form  of  adequate 
transportation — Intra-Alaskan  and  Interstate 
commercial  aviation.  The  service  \b  good. 
essential  and  virtually  the  only  transporta- 
tion that  Alaska  enjoys.  It  Is  ImporUnt 
not    merely    to    Alaska    but    to    the    Nation. 


denied  the  benefits  of  Federal  aid  highway     furnishing    passenger,    airfreight,    and    mall 
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service  over  the  Great  Circle  route  and  pro- 
viding a  croesways  of  the  air  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  for  not  fewer  than  10  foreign  air- 
lines now  use  the  polar  route  by  way  of 
Anchorage. 

Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  we  are  now 
confronted  with  a  shocking  and  Incredible 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  destroy  the  one  good  transporta- 
tion service  which  Alaska  has  at  long  last 
secured.  In  onder  No.  E-18130.  Issued  on  the 
19th  of  March  1963.  the  CAB  proposes  to 
ban  Pan  American  totally  from  service  In 
Alaska.  It  proposes  that,  unless  Pacific 
Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines  merge,  their 
routes  will  be  drastically  cut  It  proposes 
to  allow  Northwest  Airlines  to  serve  Alaska 
only  as  a  stopover  on  Its  way  to  the  Orient. 
It  proposes  to  eliminate  the  connection  be- 
tween Portland  and  Alaska  polnu  now  served 
by  both  Alaska  Airlines  and  Pacific  Northern. 

I  wonder  how  the  people  affected  would 
react  If  an  area  one -fifth  as  large  as  the 
lower  48  States  were  suddenly  to  be  told 
that  they  were  to  be  limited  to  one  carrier, 
and  that  an  iDtercontlnental  carrier  might, 
on  the  occasion  of  Is  transworld  flights,  pause 
to  take  on  or  to  discharge  passengers. 

It  is  a  disgraceful  proposed  order,  and  it 
is  almost  unbelievable  that  this  agency 
would  propose  to  commit  such  a  blunder, 
although  It  has  long  been  evident  that  the 
Board  has  had  little  understanding  of 
Alaska's  needs  and  problems.  The  proposed 
elimination  of  Pan  American,  which  Is  a 
nonsubsldlzed  carrier.  Is  particularly  ironic, 
since  It  has  been  the  outstanding  pioneer  of 
commercial  aviation  both  within  Alaska  and 
of  service  connecting  Alaska  with  the  other 
States.  As  noted  above,  it  was  the  first  to 
link  Jet  servlofl  between  Seattle  and  Pair- 
banks.  As  recently  as  last  month,  it  estab- 
lished the  first  Jet  flight  between  Seattle 
and  Juneau,  the  capital,  the  delay  in  estab- 
lishing It  belnig  wholly  due  to  the  need  of 
Installing  adequate  facilities  at  the  Juneau 
airport  and  lengthening  Its  runway.  Ketch- 
ikan Is  now  also  Included. 

The  CAB'S  proposed  order,  if  carried  out, 
would  totally  abolish  Pan  Am's  excellent 
service  to  and  in  Alaska,  limit  the  routes  of 
two  well-functioning  airlines,  Alaska  Air- 
lines and  Pacific  Northern  virtually  forcing 
them  Into  an  unwilling  marriage,  and  limit 
Northwest  to  serving  Alaska  only  as  an  In- 
cident to  Its  Orient  service. 

What  the  CAB  proposes  is  to  create  a 
virtual  monopoly  by  elimination  and  fusion, 
and  to  destroy  what  has  been  painstakingly 
built  up  through  the  years  by  pioneering 
enterprise  and  effort.  Alaskans  are,  through 
painful  experience,  aware  of  the  evils  of 
transportation  monopoly  In  the  maritime 
field.  They  do  not  wish  It  established  by 
bureaucratic  fiat  In  the  airways.  They  like- 
wise resent  tihe  elimination  of  Portland 
from  the  service. 

The  Importance  of  Alaska — strategically, 
economically,  and  otherwise — makes  such 
proposed  folly  incomprehensible.  It  runs 
disonetrically  counter  to  President  Kennedy's 
publicly  declared  policy  to  "meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Alaska — the  challenge  to  reap  Its 
abundance,  buUd  Its  strength,  and  provide 
a  reservoir  of  natural  wealth  for  a  growing 
America."  This  CAB's  proposed  order  must 
be  fought  vigorously  and  this  ill-advised  ef- 
fort nipped  In  the  bud. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Mar    28, 
19621 

Is  THE  D0UBL8  Standard  To  Be  Back  Wrrn 
Us — Shall  We  Subsidize  Aviation  Abroad 
BtTT  Not  at  Home? 

Mr.  Grueniko  Mr.  President,  within  the 
last  week  I  haye  had  occasion  to  denounce 
the  proposal  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  an  Investigjatlon  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Alaska  ."^rvlce,  with  the  avowed  objective  of 
eliminating,  curtailing,  and  consolidating 
the  excellent  Alaska-States  air  service. 


There  are  four  such  carriers  now  serving, 
for  passenger,  airmail,  and  airfreight,  an  area 
one-fifth  as  large  as  the  48  older  States,  and 
Including,  as  do  "the  lower  48."  four  time 
aones.  It  Is  an  area  as  wide  and  as  deep  as 
the  48  States — 2.700  miles  from  east  to  west. 
1.400  miles  from  north  to  south.  Alone 
among  American  States.  It  extends  Into  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  Into  the  Arctic. 

The  four  States-Alaska  carriers  now  oper- 
ating are  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
Northwest-Orient  Airlines.  Pacific  Northern 
Airlines,  and  Alaska  Airlines.  They  compete 
with  each  other  to  some  extent,  although 
their  routes  by  no  means  duplicate.  Between 
them,  they  supply  virtually  the  only  trans- 
portation for  people  and  airmail  between  the 
lower  48  States  and  Alaska. 

For  reasons  rooted  In  the  history  of  Alaska 
as  a  territorial  stepchild  In  the  national 
family,  other  forms  of  transportation  be- 
tween "the  lower  48"  and  Alaska  are  negli- 
gible or  nonexistent.  Air  transportation  is 
Alaska's  lifeline  today,  attained  only  recently 
after  great  effort  and  enterprise. 

The  CAB'S  announced  objective  Is: 

First.  To  eliminate  Pan  American  World 
Airways  completely  from  Its  Alaska  service. 

Second.  To  eliminate  Northwest's  regu- 
lar service  to  Alaska  and  make  it  an  Inci- 
dent In  its  Orient  run. 

Third.  To  compel  the  consolidation  of 
Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska  Airlines. 

The  proposal  would,  In  my  Judgment  and 
that  of  my  fellow  Alaskans,  wreck  the  pres- 
ent excellent  arrangement.  It  would  destroy 
what  Is  virtually  the  only  form  of  trans- 
portation between  the  lower  48  States  and 
the  vast  region  which  is  the  49th  State. 
It  would  replace  a  good  competitive  setup 
with  a  monopoly  with  all  the  Ills  which 
monopoly  almost  Invarylngly  brings.  It 
constitutes  an  Inexcusable  piece  of  folly. 

As  the  Fairbanks  News-Miner.  In  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Does  CAB  Proposal  Make 
Sense."  comments  caustically: 

"The  CAB  proposal  is  so  farfetched  it 
borders  upon  the  ridiculous." 

And  further: 

"Just  what  sort  of  eggheaded  theoretical 
daydreaming  is  going  on?  Is  the  Federal 
Government  determined  to  kill  off  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  has  given  Americans 
the  world's  best  standard  of  living  for  more 
than  a  century? 

"Now.  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
templated monstrosity?" 

It  would  save  In  the  neighborhood  of 
slightly  over  (4  million  In  subsidies.  These 
have  gone  to  Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska 
Airlines. 

Pan  American  and  Northwest  are  not 
subsidized. 

Now,  reducing  Government  expenses  Is 
always  rated  a  worthy  and  desirable  ob- 
jective. But  there  are  obviously  two  ways 
of  counting  the  cost.  What  do  we  get  for 
what  we  are  paying?  Is  it  not  worth  the 
price? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
two  wholly  American  areas.  Both  are  large 
In  extent,  large  In  potential. 

The  history  of  transportation  In  America 
makes  three  salient  facts  crystal  clear. 

First.  Transportation  developed  the  United 
States,  made  Its  States  truly  united,  made 
out  of  them  the  great  Nation  that  we  have 
become. 

Second.  All  American  transportation  has 
been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  railroads  by  large  land  grants; 
shipping  by  subsidies  and  privileges  of 
various  kinds;  automotive  traffic  by  billions 
of  Federal  dollars  spent  In  highway  con- 
struction; aviation  by  subsidies,  where 
needed. 

Third.  Alaska  has  been  largely  excluded 
from  all  these  benefits,  except  In  the  last 
category  which  CAB  policy  now  alms  to 
eliminate. 


In  startling  contrast,  let  us  note  what  the 
United  States  Is  doing  to  aid  aviation  In 
foreign  countries. 

Since  1955  the  United  States  has  granted 
or  loaned  or  participated  in  loans  to  foreign 
nations  for  the  development  of  their  air 
transportation  the  sum  of  at  least  $417,004.- 
530.  These  Included  such  Items  as  $98,331.- 
137  In  outright  grants  under  the  mutual 
security  program  for  such  items  as  $14,560.- 
000  in  1956  to  Afghanistan  for  air  trans- 
port development,  the  sum  of  $5,129,000  In 
the  year  1957  alone  for  the  development  of 
aviation  In  Thailand,  and  another  $11,546,000 
to  Afghanistan  In  1959.  Thus  the  outright 
grants  of  U.S.  dollars  to  foreign  nations  year 
by  year  since  1956  for  the  development  of 
foreign  aviation  were: 

1955 $10. 741. 747 

1956 24.  762.  380 

1957. 16.  310,  000 

1958- 7.045.000 

1959 - 23.  563,  000 

1960 8. 782.  000 

1961 —  - 7.  137.000 

Total -     98,331.  127 

However,  the  United  States  loaned  or  par- 
ticipated in  loans  of  even  larger  sums  to 
foreign  nations  for  the  development  of  their 
aviation  facilities.  Including  loans  for  the 
purcha£e  of  aircraft  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airports.  Thus  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  loaned  Japan  $35,870,000  for  this 
purpose,  it  has  loaned  France  over  $62  mil- 
lion and  Brazil  over  $30  million  and  Australia 
over  $23  million.  Australia  also  received  a 
loan  of  over  $9  million  from  the  World  Bank. 
Meanwhile,  Ethiopia  received  over  $23  mil- 
lion from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  lor 
the  development  of  aviation  In  that  coun- 
try. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
showing  foreign  aviation  grants  and  loans 
since  1955.  prepared  in  my  office  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Fairfax  of  my  staff  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  Gruening.  Let  us  now.  Mr.  President, 
compare  the  total  of  $417,004,630  granted  or 
loaned  since  1955  to  build  up  aviation  In  for- 
eign countries  with  the  amount  of  subsidies 
which  the  CAB  is  attempting  to  save,  and  to 
save  which  the  CAB  is  willing  to  establish  a 
monopoly  In  transportation  from  the  lower 
48  States  to  Alaska.  The  two  carriers  in- 
volved— Pacific  Northern  and  Alaska  Air- 
lines— received  In  subsidies  and  mall  pay 
In  1961  the  sum  of  $4,332,000  for  the  States- 
Alaska  operations.  This  Is  In  startling  con- 
trast to  the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars  which 
we  are  spending  abroad  to  build  up  aviation 
In  foreign  countries 

Of  course,  subsidies  are  paid  to  there  and 
other  carriers  for  intra- Alaska  operations 
llius,  In  1961  subsidies  were  paid  for  such 
Intrastate  operations  In  the  total  sum  of 
C8.612.000  to  Alaska  Airlines,  Alaska  Coastal, 
Byers,  Cordova,  Ellis,  Kodlak.  Northern  Con- 
solidated, Pacific  Northern.  Reeve,  Western 
Alaska,  and  Wien. 

To  understand  why  these  subsidies  are 
necessary,  it  Is  necessary  to  place  them  In 
the  perspective  of  conditions  In  Alaska.  For 
many,  many  towns  and  villages,  there  Is  no 
other  mode  of  transportation  than  by  air 
These  airlines,  operated  by  able  and  experi- 
enced pilots,  constitute  the  sole  link  to  the 
outside  for  the  Inhabitants  of  many  remote 
arf^as  of  Alaska.  They  are  dependent 
upon  plr  transportation  for  the  receipt  of 
the  very  necessities  of  life.  I  hops  that  as 
Alaska  grows,  and  as  we  obtain  roads  and  fer- 
ries and  other  means  of  transportation,  and 
as  the  population  increases,  we  shall  come 
to  the  point  where  air  transportation  is  prof- 
itable and  subsidies  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary. But  In  the  meantime,  as  a  penalty  for 
the  years  of  neglect  In  building  al terns w 
methods    of     transport    between     areas    in 
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Alaska,    we   will    need    subsidies   for   Intra- 
Alaska  airline  operations. 

But  surely.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can  af- 
ford to  pay  subsidies  to  the  airlines  of 
foreign  countries  we  caiuiot  afford  to  do  less 
at  home. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, there  existed  In  the  contrast- 
ing attitude  and  action  toward  domestic 
versus  foreign  expenditures  a  double  stand- 
ard. I  called  attention  to  it  repeatedly 
when  congressional  efforts  to  appropriate  for 
resource  development,  for  education,  for 
housing,  for  airport  construction,  for  pol- 
lution control,  for  a  variety  of  essential 
projects  were  rejected  by  the  White  House 
either  by  veto  or  threat  of  veto,  on  the 
ground  that  we  could  not  afford  them,  while 
similar  and  far  more  elaborate  projects  In 
foreign  countries  were  labeled  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  as  sacrosanct.  They 
must  not.  the  Executive  told  Congress,  be 
cut  by  a  nickel. 

I  could  not  support  that  double  standard 
which  placed  American  needs  in  a  category 
inferior  and  subsidiary  to  the  purported 
needs  of  foreign  countries.  It  was  one  of 
the  reasons,  which  I  made  clear  repeatedly, 
that  I  felt  obliged  to  vote  against  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  1959  and   1960. 

When  President  Kennedy  came  into  office, 
this  double  standard  was  abandoned.  While 
there  was  no  less  emphasis  on  and  support 
for  foreign  aid.  domestic  needs  were  given 
at  least  equal  consideration.  And  so  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration  there  could 
be,  and  was,  enacted  previously  unattain- 
able legislation  for  resource  development, 
housing,  airport  modernization,  area  rede- 
velopment, retraining  for  the  unemployed, 
and  pollution  control. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  changed  policy 
win  continue  undiminished.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  CAB's  misguided  efforts  at 
slashing  aviation  support  at  home  while  we 
are  spending  millions  of  American  dollars 
to  support  it  abroad,  will  not  prevail. 
Should  the  time  come  when  all  oiu-  airlines 
can  render  the  needed  service  of  passenger 
and  mall  transportation,  and  be  self-sup- 
porting without  subsidy,  then  it  will  be 
proper  and  appropriate  to  eliminate  the  sub- 
sidy. But  that  time  Is  not  yet.  ParUcu- 
larly.  Is  It  not  yet  In  Alaska,  where  for 
reasons  aforestated,  Alaska  has  suffered 
uniquely  among  the  States,  Federal  discrim- 
ination which  has  largely  deprived  Alaska 
of  the  other  forms  of  transportation  en- 
Joyed  elsewhere  under  the  flag — in  highways, 
railways,  and  shipping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  In 
addition  to  the  Ubles  which  have  hitherto 
been  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  Joseph  H.  Shorten."  Jr., 
assistant  U5.  attorney  for  Alaska  who  Is 
well  versed  in  antitrust  matters  and  whose 
comments  are  most  timely,  and  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Shorteirs  letter  to  the  aviation  editor 
of  Newsweek  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TTansportation.  fiscal  year  1955 

FAB  EAST 

Amount 

China:    CAA  Improvement •218,880 

Indonesian  Republic:  Air  trans- 
port training — aircraft  and  en- 
gine mechanics  school 106,000 

Thailand : 

Air    transport    and    air    naviga- 
tion             36.500 

Upper  air  aids 90,000 

Airfield    construction 2,742.698 

upper  air  aids 40,000 

Technical   assistance  Thai   Air- 
ways            949,000 

Vietnam:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical  ground 
facilities   416.000 


Traruportation.  fiscal  year  1955 — Continued 

NEAR    KAST,    AVUCA,    AMD    SOUTH    ASIA 

Amount 

Egypt:  Air  navlgaUon  aids $«8,800 

Ethiopia:   Civil  aviation  and  me- 
teorology             38.805 

Greece:    Training    of   Greek   clvU 

aviation    personnel 27.440 

India:  Aviation  ground  faculties. .       421.  600 

Iran:  Air  navigation  and  meteor- 
ological equipment 616.928 

Israel ;      Alrixjrt      administration 

participantshlp     3,000 

Pakistan : 

Improvement  and  expansion  of 

aviation  ground  faculties 1,641.372 

Development  of  civil  air  trans- 
portation           725,000 

Turkey:   Airline  operatlcms  train- 
ing   program 475.000 

RtTROFE 

Prance: 

CAA    training   program 10.860 

Civil  aeronautics  study  group-.         10,095 

Spain:    Training    of    aeronautical 

technicians  and  supervisors 61.740 

LATIN   AMERICA 

BoUvia: 

Institute        Aeronautical       Na- 

clonal 6,000 

Aircraft    mechanics    training — 

Bolivian   Air    Force 4.060 

Airline         operations         course 

(flight) — transportation    2.828 

CivU  aviation  mission 47.339 

Plight   Instructors   course 2.828 

Brazil :    Aeronautical   navigational 

bids    1.600,000 

Chile:      Air     transportation     and 

civil    aviation    development 64.000 

Costa  Rica:  Improvement  of 
safety     and     efficiency     of     air 

transportation     25,670 

Ecuador:  Civil  aviation 25.740 

Honduras:    Consultation    in    clvU 

aviation     113,264 

Mexico :  Training — air  transpor- 
tation     6,000 

Nicaragua:  ClvU  aviation  proj- 
ect     12,046 

Panama: 

Air  transportation — mainte- 
nance of  aeronautical  com- 
munications and  air  naviga- 
tion and  radio  aids  equip- 
ment  ^ 10.000 

Aviation    consultant. 24,500 

Paraguay!  Airport  development 34.500 

Uruguay:    Air    transport .      8.200 

OVERSEA    TERarrORIES 

British  Guiana:   Transportation — 

air  traJBc  control  training *         2,  500 

Regional:  Technical  assistance  In 
civil  aviation — regional  group  in 
Panama    . 165,964 

Transportation,  fiscal  year  1956 

FAR   EAST 

C'.nibodia:    Maintenance,   repair, 

and  rehabilitation,  airfields 9180.000 

China:  CAA  Improvement 222,885 

Indonesian  Republic: 

Airport  technician  training 33,000 

Training  In  meteorology 128.000 

Japan:   Civil  aviation  survey 4,000 

Korea : 

Aviation  specialist  training 11,000 

ClvU  aviation  technical  assist- 
ance   46, 500 

Philippines :      Air      navigational 

aids 219,  000 

Thailand: 

Aeronautical     ground    services 

Improvement- _. .     335.  000 

Upper  aids  (air) 2.  100 

Meteorological  service  improve- 
ment  ^ 102.250 

Thai  airways  Improvement 72,999 


Transportation,  fiscal  year  1956 — Continued 

FAR  EAST 

Amount 
Vietnam:    Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical  ground 
faculties »520,  937 

NEAR    BAST    AND    ■OUTH    ASU 

Afghanistan: 
Air      transportation      develop- 
ment  - 14.560,000 

1966  Haj  assistance 240,000 

Egypt:  Transportation  and  com- 
munications civU   avUtlon 72.950 

India: 

Expansion  of   aviation   ground 

facilities 237,743 

Technical    assistance   for   civil 

air   transport 3.500 

Iran:   Air  navigational  and  me- 
teorological equipment 606.900 

Lebanon: 

Air    navigation 38.400 

Expansion  of  Beirut  Inter- 
national     Airjwrt      for      Jet 

airlines 470,  000 

Pakistan : 

Improvement  and  expansion  of 

aviation  ground  facUiUes...     1,903.700 
Development  of  civU  air  trans- 
portation   878.688 

Aircraft  overhaul  and  main- 
tenance facUltlaa 361.958 

Turkey : 

Airport  equipment  experts 18.000 

Meteorological    speclalisU 18,000 

Airline  operations  training  pro- 
gram. - -- -         400.000 

ClvU  aviation  training  pro- 
gram  76,000 

Regional  total: 

Regional  olvU  aviation  office..  32,600 

Air  navigation  facilities— VCR 

site  selection   equipment 17.700 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

Air   transportation  cooperative 

service fO.  000 

ClvU    aviation - 35.555 

National  Airlines  training  pro- 
gram  261.000 

KVBOFB 

Italy:  Civil  aeronautics  mission.  22,500 

Spain : 

CivU  aviation  mission. 103.610 

Training  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nicians and  supervisors 1,500 

Training  aeronautical  techni- 
cians and  sujjervlsors 85.000 

Civil  aviation,  fiscal  year  1966.     1.  283.  500 

LATIN    AMERICA 

BoUvla: 

ClvU  aviation  mission 67,  402 

^ectroplatlng  plant  for  Instl- 
tuto  Aeronautlco  Nadonal, 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia 96,504 

Brazil:  Air  navigation  aids  and 
air  traffic  control 463.500 

Chile:     Air    transportation    and 

ClvU  aviation  development 120.530 

Colombia:  Cooperative  project  in 
the  construction  and  design  of 
commercial  airport  for  Co- 
lombia..   61. 300 

Costa  Rica: 
Aviation  maintenance  training 

center  project 34.727 

Improvement  of  safety  and  effi- 
ciency of  air  transportation.  35,  400 

Cuba:  ClvU  aviation  project 8,  000 

Ecuador:  ClvU  aviation 48,000 

Guatemala:  Civil  aviation  trans- 
port Improvement 6,000 

Honduras:    Consultation  In  clvU 

aviation 78,  105 

Nicaragua:  ClvU  aviation  project.  31,  140 

Panama:   Aviation  consultant —  26,200 

Paraguay : 

Airport  development  project. . .  62,  600 

Aviation  repairs 2,500 
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Transportation,  fiscal  year  1956 — Continued 

rTTN  AMERICA 
Amount 
Peru:   Air  transport — ClvU  aero- 
nautics..  _ (5,  200 

Urxiguay:  Transportation 7,500 

OVERSEA    TERRITORIES 

Surinam:  Air  transport  (air 
transport  control) 4,500 

Transportation,  fiscal  year  1957 

FAR    EAST 

China   (T.ilwan)  :    CAA  improve-        Amount 
ment 1^ - $443,000 

Japan:  || 

Japan  ClvU  Aviation  Bureau..         188,000 
ClvU   aviation   survey 2,000 

Korea:    ClvU    aviation    technical 

assistance    program 231.000 

Laos:  Vientiane  airport  reloca- 
tion  1. 750,000 

Thailand:  |l 

Aeronautical     ground    services 

Improvement 3,  346,  000 

Airfield  construction.. 400,000 

Aviation  overhaul  and  mainte- 
nance   facility 3,580,000 

Improvument  Thai  Airways 654,000 

Meteorological  services  Im- 
provement.          249,000 

Vietnam:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical  ground 
faculties    1.748,000 

NEAR    KAST    and   aOUTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan:    Air  transportation 

development 173.000 

Ceylon:    Aeronautical  navigation 

aids . 85,000 

Egypt:   Civil  atlatlon 18.000 

Greece:      InstaOlatlon     of     VOR 

equipment  and  training 13.000 

India:      Expansion     of     aviation 

ground  faculties 119,000 

Iran: 
Communications  and  workshop 
equipment  for  airport  facUi- 
Ues  425.000 

Installs tlon  of  air  navigation 
and  meteorological  equip- 
ment  60.000 

Lebanon : 

Air  navigation .-  6,000 

Expansion  of  Beirut  Intema- 
tlonsl  Airport  for  Jet  air- 
lines  .f»  — 46,000 

Pakistan 

Development  of  civil  air  trans- 

porthtlon.. 900,000 

Improvement  and  expansion  of 
aviation  ground  faclUtles...        762,000 
Turkey : 

Airline  operations  training  pro- 

grair 110.000 

Airline  operations  training  pro- 
gram  161.000 

CivU  aviation  training  pro- 
gram  

Meteorology  specialists 16.000 

Regional :  Regional  ClvU  Aviation 

Office -.  — - 27.000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  Civil  aviation  advisory 

services a». 6.  000 

L.       EtTROPE 

Iceland :  ' ' 

Occupationaa  training — Airport 

operation 26.000 

Occupational  training — Airport 

construction 32.000 

Spain : 

Training  of  aeronautical  tech- 

nicitins   and   supervisors 63.000 

Civil  aviation,  fiscal  year  1957.         810,  000 

LATIN     AMERICA 

Bolivia:    ClvU  acUon 65.000 

Brazil:    Air  navigation  aids  and 
air  traffic  control 166.000 


Transportation,  fiscal  year  1957 — Continued 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Amount 
Chile:     Air    transportation    and 

clvU  aviation  developments $119,000 

Colombia:   A  cooi>eratlve  project 

for  technical  assistance  to  civil 

aeronautics  in  Colombia 35,000 

Costa     Rica:     Improvement     of 

safety    and    efficiency    of    air 

transport  project 43,000 

Cuba:   CivU  aviation  project 117,000 

Ecuador:  Civil  aviation  assist- 
ance   29, 000 

Honduras:    Consultation  In  civil 

aviation -  74,000 

Nicaragua:   Civil  aviation 33.000 

Panama:  Aviation  consultant 23,000 

Peru:     ClvU     aviation     advisory 

services  and  training 17,000 

Regional :  Technical  assistance  In 

civil  aviation  regional  group  In 

Panama 157,000 

Transportation,    fiscal   year   1958 

FAR     EAST 

Amount 

Burma:  CivU  aviation,  airport  de- 
velopment   $474,000 

Cambodia:  Airfield  svirvey  and 
rehabUltatlon 430,000 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Air  transporta- 
tion improvement 253,000 

Japan:  Japan  CivU  Aviation  Bu- 
reau   278,000 

Korea:  Civil  aviation  technical 
assistance 365,000 

Thailand: 

Aeronautical    ground    services 

improvement 419,000 

Meteorological      services      Im- 
provement   46,000 

Improvement,  Thai  Airways 75,  (XX) 

Vietnam:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical  ground 
facilities 606,  000 

NEAR  EAST  AND   SOTTTH  ASIA 

Afghanistan:    Air  transportation 

development 482,000 

Ceylon : 

Aeronautical  navigation  aids..  19,000 

Colombo   airport   survey 6,000 

Greece:      Installation     of     VOR 

equipment  and  training 40,000 

India: 

Aviation  ground  faclUUes 202,000 

India   airlines. 13,000 

Iran:    ClvU  avlaUon... — .         107,000 

Lebanon : 

Air    navigation. 25,000 

Expansion  of  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport.- 46,000 

Pakistan : 

Improvement  and  expansion  of 

aviation  ground  facilities..-  93,000 

Development  of  civil  air  trans- 

portaUon 798,000 

Turkey: 

Meteorology  specialists 2,000 

Airline  operations  training  pro- 
gram          775,000 

Civil    aviation    training    pro- 
gram          178,000 

Regional     total:     Regional    civil 

aviation  adviser 22,000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia:  National  airlines  train- 
ing  -  80,000 

EUROPE 

Iceland : 

CAA  air  safety  survey 3,000 

CAA  aircraft  mechanics  train- 
ing..  30,000 

Occupational  training — Airport 

operation 20,000 

Spain : 

ClvU  aviation  mission 80,000 

Training  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nicians  and   supervisors 69,000 


Transportation,  fiscal  year  1958 — Continued 

LATIN    AMSSICA 

Amx)unt 

Argentina:  Development  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  ClvU  Avia- 
tion          $85. 000 

Bolivia:  ClvU  aviation 64,000 

Brazil:    Air  navigation   aids  and 

air    traffic   control... 189,000 

Chile:    ClvU  aviation __         151,000 

Colombia:  A  cooperative  project 
for  technical  assistance  to  civU 
aeronautics    in   Colombia 61,000 

Costa  Rica:  Improvement  of 
safety  and  efficiency  of  air 
transport 20,000 

Cuba:  ClvU  aviation  project 96,000 

Dominican  Republic:  Civil  avia- 
tion— Airport  management  and 
operation 3,  000 

Ecujidor:  ClvU  aviation  assist- 
ance   61. 000 

Honduras:    Consultation  In  clvU 

aviation 78.000 

Nicaragua:  Transportation — Civil 

aviation. 24,  000 

Panama :   Aviation  consultant —  25,  000 

Paraguay:  Civil  aviation  assist- 
ance division 74,000 

Peru:     Civil     aviation     advlscwy 

services 13,  000 

OVERSEA    TERRITORIES 

British  Guiana:  VOR  traffic  con- 
trol   training 3,000 

Regional  total:  Technical  assist- 
ance In  CivU  aviation,  regional 
group,  Panama 172.0<X) 

Transportation,  fiscal  year  1959 

FAR    EAST 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Air  transporta-        Amount 
tlon  Improvement $334.  000 

Korea:   Civil  aviation  operations 

improvement 365,  000 

Japan:      Japan     ClvU     Aviation 

Bureau 288,  000 

Laos:  RehabilitaUon  of  Vien- 
tiane Airport.. 765.000 

Thailand: 

Aeronautical    ground    services 

improvement 437.000 

Meteorological      services      Im- 
provement   56.000 

Vietnam:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical  ground 
facilities 8.  856.  000 

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOtTTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan:    Air  transportation 

development 11,  546,  (XK) 

Ceylon : 

Colombo  airport  survey 8,000 

Airport  development  and   ad- 
ministration   4.000 

Greece:  Air  transportation  ad- 
visory  project ---  72,000 

India:     Expansion     of     aviation 

ground  faculties 44.000 

Iran:    ClvU  aviation 117,000 

Lebanon:  Aeronautical  faclUtles.     1,310,000 

Nepal:    Aviation  development —         600,000 

Pakistan : 

Improvement  and  expansion  of 

aviation  ground  facilities —         164,000 
Development  of  civil  air  trans- 
portation  1,173,000 

Turkey: 

Meteorology 30.000 

Airline  operations  training 3(X),  000 

Civil    aviation    training    pro- 
gram   238.000 

United  Arab  Republic:  Civil  avi- 
ation development $66,  000 

Regional     total:     regional     clvU  . 

aviation  adviser  (Pakistan) -__  30,000 

AFRICA 

Ethiopia: 

ClvU  Aviation  Administration.  8.  000 

National  airUnes  training 374.000 

Liberia:  Airport  survey 6.000 
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Truiurportution,  fiscal  year  1959 — Ck>ntlnued 

Amount 
Tunisia:  Civil  aviation  Improve- 
ment  - $17,000 

ZTTXOFC 

Iceland: 

CAA  air  safety  sixrvey 7,000 

Occupational       training — Air- 
port operations;   loadmaater 

training 7,000 

Spain:  Air  navigational  aids  Im- 
provement          178,000 

LATIN    AMXUCA 

Argentina:  Development  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion  200.  000 

Bolivia:    Civil   aviation 40,000 

Brazil:    Air  navigation  aids  and 

air   traffic  control 165,000 

Cblle:   Civil  aviation 131.000 

Transportation,  fiscal  year  1990 

FAS    EAST 

Cambodia:    Airfield    survey    and        Amount 
maintenance $16.  000 

Republic  of  China:  Air  transpor- 
tation Improvement 333.000 

Indonesia :      Air     transportation 

operation    and   maintenance..         663.000 

Japan:  Japan  Civil  Aviation  Bu- 
reau  211, 000 

Korea : 

Civil   aviation   operations    Im- 
provement          309.000 

ClvU  aviation  operations  reob- 

ligatlon 334,000 

Laos:  ftehablUtatlon  of  Vien- 
tiane   Airport 33.000 

Thailand: 

Aeronautical    ground    services 

Improvement 263.000 

Meteorological      services      Im- 
provement          104,000 

Aviation  overhaul  and  mainte- 
nance    facility 45,000 

Vietnam:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical  ground 
facilities 685.  000 

NEAR    EAST   AND    SOUTH    ASIA- 

Afghanistan: 

Air     transportation     develop- 
ment          405,000 

Air     transportation     reobllga- 

Uon.- 5.000 

Ceylon : 

Aeronautical  navigation  aids..  1,000 
Airport  development   and   ad- 
ministration  - _           32,000 

Greece:    Air   transport    advisory 

project-- 82, 000 

India:     Expansion     of     aviation 

ground    facilities 47.000 

Iran:   Civil  aviation 163,000 

Iran:  Civil  aviation  reobllgation.  4,000 

Lebanon:  Aeronautical  facilities.  78,000 

Nepal:   Aviation  development—         103,000 
Pakistan: 

Improvement  and  expansion  of 

aviation    facilities 169,000 

Development  of  civil  air  trans- 
portation   50.000 

Development  of  civil  air  trans- 
portation— reobllgaUon 300.000 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH   ASIA 

Turkey: 

Civil    aviation 220,000 

Civil    aviation — reobllgation..  40,  000 

United  Arab  Republic:  Civil 
aviation  development,  north- 
ern  region 556,000 

CENlkAL    TKKATT    ORGANIZATION 

CENTO:  Regional  air  naviga- 
tion   2,000 

Regional    civil    aviation   advisor 

(Pakistan) 32,  000 


Transportation,  fiscal  year  1960 — Continued 

AraicA 

Amount 
Ethiopia:        National        airlines 

training »260,  000 

Liberia  Robertsfleld  moderniza- 
tion-  1.  877.  000 

Tunisia:  ClvU  aviation  Improve- 
ment—.  -. 1«. 000 

EUaOPE 

Spain:  Air  navigational  aids  im- 
provement  - 1*8.  000 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Argentina:  Development  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Civil  Avi- 
ation          187,000 

Bolivia:  Civil  aviation.- --  29,000 

Brazil:   Air  navigation  aida  and 

air  traffic  control 186.000 

Chile:    Civil  aviation.. 157,000 

Colombia:  Civil  aviation  mis- 
sion  90.000 

Costa   Rica:    Improvement    and 

safety 8.  000 

Cuba:  Civil  aviation  project—..  64.000 

Ecuador:    ClvU   avUtion. -  68.000 

Honduras:   Consultation  in  civil 

aviation- 89.  000 

Nicaragua:    Civil    aviation 51.000 

Panama:    Aviation   consultant--  32.000 

Paraguay:   Airport  development-  14,000 

Peru:.    Civil     aviation     advisory 

services • — 67.000 

British  Guiana;  ClvU  avUtlon..  14.000 

Regional     total.     clvU :  aviation 

(Panama) 195.000 

ASIAN    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT   FUND 

SEATO  (Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization)  meteorological 
communications      survey 16.000 


Transportation,  fiscal  year  19S1 — Continued 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH    ASIA 

Amount 
Central  Treaty  Organiaatlon : 
CENTO    re^on&l    air    naviga- 
tion  _.  91.500.000 


Total - -  8,782,000 

Transportation,  fiscal  year  iSSl 

FAR  EAST 


Amount 


Cambodia:  Improvement  of  civil 
air     transportation 

Republic  of  China:  Air  trans- 
portation    Improvement 

Indonesia :  Air  transportation 
operation   and   maintenance. - 

Korea:  ClvU  aviation  operations 
Improvement 

Laos:  Rehabilitation  of  Vien- 
tiane   Airport - 

Thailand: 
Aeronautical    ground    services 

Improvement 

Meteorological      servlcea      im- 
provement   

Aviation  overhaul    and   main- 
tenance   facility 

Vietnam:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aeronautical 
ground    facilities 

NEAR    EAST   AND   SOUTH    ASIA 

Afghanistan:  Air  transportation 
development 

Ceylon :  Airport  development  and 
administration 

Greece:  Air  transport  advisory 
project 

India:  Expansion  of  aviation 
ground    facilities 

Iran:    Civil  aviation 

Lebanon:    Aeronautical  facilities 

Pakistan:  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  aviation  ground  fa- 
clUtles - 

Turkey:    ClvU    aviation 

United  Arab  Republic: 

Civil     Aviation     Development, 

southern  region 

Civil     Aviation     Development, 
northern  region 


924.000 


95,000 


143.000 
179,  000 


820.000 


171,000 


133,  000 


5,000 


563.  000 


477,000 


36.000 

68,000 

32,000 
137.000 
100.000 


175,000 
237,000 


311,000 


364,000- 


AFRKA 

Ethiopia: 
Transportation         cooperative 

service- 

National    airlines   training 

Liberia:  Robertsfleld  mod«rnlza- 
tlon - 

Mall.  RepubUc  of:  Civil  avia- 
tion  

Tunisia:  ClvU  aviation  Improve- 
ment  

LATIN    AMERICA 

Argentina:  Development  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion   

Bolivia:    Civil   aviation 

Brazil:   Air  navigation  aids  and 

air  traffic  control 

Chile:   Civil   aviation 

Colombia:  Civil  aviation  techni- 
cal assistance 

Coeta      Rica:       Civil      aviation 

project 

Cuba:  Civil  aviation  project 

Ecuador:  Civil  aviation 

Honduras:   Consultation  In  dvll 

aviation 

Nicaragua:    ClvU    aviation 

Panama:  Aviation  consultant... . 
Peru:     Civil     aviation     advisory 

services. 

Wast  Indies:  Airport  runway  ex- 
tension.  Antigua 

British  Guiana:  Civil  aviation.. 
Regional:    Civil    aviation.    Pana- 
ma  

EUROPE 

Spain: 
Air  navigational  aids  improve- 
ment  

Civil  aviation 


38.000 
101,000 

34,000 

6,000 

18.000 


236.000 
15.000 

100.000 
161.000 

84,000 

18.000 
12.000 
48.000 

103.000 
33.000 
39.000 

50.000 

218.000 
3.000 

169.000 


112,000 
41.000 


Total 7. 137.000 

Loans  lor  airports  and  airlines  made  by  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  August  1957- 
Nov.  3,  1961 


IThli  ftpenpy  io  now  iwliniiii>U'r«'<l  l-y  tlic  Air^ney 
Intcrnnti'inal  DcvflopnMtil) 


hr 


Ceunlry 

Date 

Amooat 

Inter- 
est 

Africn: 

EliiiwiMa 

no 

July   17.1S61 
do 

t.1.  lOO.UO 
-JO.  290,000 

Mfla,«ii> 

300.000 

10,  vm.ouo 

a.  JIN).  000 
l.tiOU.UUU 

700.000 
.l.JOU.UOO 
3.  MOO.  ouo 

JVr- 

CtHl 

34 

3b 

TtiiMsia 

Jan.   2T,1W1 

May  ja.\V^ 
Tk'c.     7.  IttfiO 
Jiinr  JligBt 
\uf.    I.IWI 

3)i 

I^tii)  America: 
Chile 

»M 

I>o 

ah 

Do           

3>i 

E18aIv«.lor 

South  Aulo: 
A  fnhunislan 

3>> 

Mi 

(Vylon 

I'ukistan 

Jan.    ao.lMil 
Nov.    3,  IttAg 

3'i 
3'i 

Total 

5l,7«>.U0O 

1 

Loans  for  airports  and  airlines  made  by  the 
World  Bank 


C^o^ntnr 

Pate 

Amount 

late  rest 

Au.*itrHliu 

Jn.lia 

lft17 
1067 

•9.  'J30.  UOO 
&,flOO.UIN 

Prrctiit 
49i 

'    Tatal— .: 

14.830,000 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inlrmational  Hank  for 
Keroostructlon  and  l)c\cloi>n»enl  -The  WwUl  lionk. 


1962 


CMBtry 


Ethiopia 

1>* . 

r.onvnmeiU  o(  the  I' 

of  «oiiih  Africa. 
Indii* 

1H> 

IiKlonrsia. 

l*o 

Da. 

Do 


ILOO 


!)• 

Da^ 

1)0 

Paki 

Da 
riiiiim*! 

B(J«ium. 

J-"ruMe 

He 

l>o 

Iti.ly 

I>o 

.«i|>ain - 

I*ra«n 

Do 

Do 

l>o 

rokMnhla — . 

CesURlea 

Eetiador 

Do. 

Do 

Do         ..'. 

F:i.<»alvaaor...I 7.'. 

I'eru 

\>Dt*«urla .._.... 

Aojitratia 

IH) 


TolaL. 


Soorcr:  Report  to 
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Purpow 


Date 


Interest 


AjDoont 


Aircruft  nn<l  aviation  fuetlltie^  

Jet  airi-mft  ajwl  reLitcl  .spore  jmrts  < Boeing  Airplnne  Co.). 
JUrcralt.  n-puir  equipment,  and  related  spare  ports 

Boeiiic  J*4  aircraft  (Boeinc  Airplane  Co.) 

Akenft  and  Fiian-  paru  (Boeiti^ 

Aireraft  and  erjuipment 

.40. 


\Cvasiiit  Diviirton  of  Uemral  Dynamics  Corp.). 

a   •      •  •      -  ■     ■ 


Aircraft 

Airvrafl  <'l>ockbe«>'l  AirrraA  Corr).. 
Bortni!  Jrt  ainnft  tnoeinp  .^irplaor  CWi.). 

Airivan  arvl  K|>ttrr  parts  fHoujlas  Airrraft  <^o..  Inc.) 

iapon  Air  Lin(«  (Aircraft  and  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.) '. 

Japan  Air  I.inof,  uireraft  and  relaUid  sparp  purtsand  oguipntent  ((ifuecal  Dynamics  Corp.). 

Japan  Air  Lin«"<<,  ulrrraft  and  relate<l  ^mti'  parts  ami  equipment  (l>ousla$  Aireraft) 

Alrrrafl  and  spare  iiart?  'l/o<-khe«>d  .\irer»ft  C'orp.l 

Aireraft  and  spare  paru  Curtin-Uriftit  I  <trp.> 

KiUitriE*  nM-nt  of  Manila  LnlrnuUional  Airport .^ . _„ . . . .. 

Homig  Aii<T.ifl     S.VltF.NA 

Jet  alnmft  riloelnj  and  t'nite^l  Ainraft) 

Aintoft  (IVxvUi*  Aircraft  Vo..  Inc.) 

Jolairmrft  ( I  touirtas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc.) _. 

Aircra/i  and  fliKtititmalatar  (Doutrlas  Mrrxtn  Co.,  lae..  and  link  Av«uioa,  Inc.) 

Jet  aircraft  franicy  and  related  spore  purU  (IMMigias  AircraA  C'o,>... 

Aireraft  and  equipment  (I>(i(i^ln<:  Alrmfl  Co.) 

Aircraft  Bad  qtare  parts  (Douglas  Aircraft  Co.) . 

do. 


Jet  aircnift  and  a|>are  parts  (Douglas  Aln-raft) .^. 

Jet  airerkft  and  related  spve  parts  and  supinrl  equipment  '(ktieritl  Dynamics  Corp.). 
Jet  airemft  and  related  tfate  part<  and  eijuiiinunt  (((oeuig  .\ir|>l»ii.-  Co.'  


.\lri-ra/t  and  <i>:\t\-  p;irt.s  (Oenerat  l)\-nanii<s  Con*  i 

Turboprop  plane  iKairiliilil  Kn{:iiH-  A  .Virplane  Corp.) . 

Airpianer  and  eom|>lemrDt  ports  <M.  A  M.  Kxtiorting  Co.) 

.(^now  airplane  with  attachment  (Si.  A-  M.  Kiiwrtin?  Co.) 

Piper  airptancs  and  aooaoaories  (M.  A  M.  R\|>ortiitf!  Co.* 

Improveoient  of  Uopanro  International  Airport  at  San  Salrsiior. 

Aircraft  and  iih<itofTaphic  etjiilpairnt 

Aircraft  (Kairctuld  Kncine  A  Airplaiie  Corp.) 

-Mrcraft  and  mo<lifieMtions  (lloeinp  Airplane  Co.) 

AirtnA  (l^eanu  Ainxaft  Co.) 


Sept  1».  1»S,S 
Sept.  8.19WI 
Sept   2'l.l9iti 


Sept. 
Jime 
Nov 
May 

Nor 

June 
Set)t. 
Nov. 
Dec 
-Apr 


.do. 


S.19^ 
a.  1961 

aaiojo 

17. 1M6 

22,MKV 

i.  19» 

2.19»iO 

2i.i«se 

S.l&Sfi 
13,  IKl 


Oct.    a,i«M 

....do 

Jan.  ait,  1961 
Oct.  22.IM* 
Sept.  12. 19&7 
Feb.  ll.lflM 
3.1t60 
1&.1»M 
2fl.  1961 
34.  IMO 
16. 1(I9*'> 
31.1957 
«.190e 
16,11161 
ID.UKl 
Not.  K.  mm 
Apr.  2a,19M 
Sept.  23,  UNO 
do 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Mv. 

Nov. 

May 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Jan. 


do 

June  1.  IMl 
June  30.1960 
May  ltl.l9S7 
June  6.  latO 
Joiie  29,1960 


Ptrerut 
5 
Mi 


4H 

SW 

5«il 

S»i 
M« 
5!» 
5»< 
»»» 

6»« 

5?i 


s 

6 
« 

Hi 
5>, 


tW.  700.  000 
10.000.  UOO 

9,0UO,UUU 


4. 100.  noo 
Huioauoo 

6.023.000 
7.  .VIO.  000 
1.781.000 

.'i.  IKU.  IRU 
K.  W.'.S.  0(«1 

7.n».oou 

17.  U6,(Ui 
9.  SKS.  fir..'> 

4.au».apn 

2.Ht8.aeM 

4.V^  .V)0 

.«i.  onn.  00(1 
ii.2oaooo 

4£.  000.  ouo 
4.7M.2)*i 
2.S7I.00a 

i3,egao6o 

6.  too.  000 

12.450.000 

ti,UU0.UU0 

&4i.orfl 

13.  MO.  000 

i(i.aie.(ioo 
8.  leaooo 

67S.000 
216.000 

47,  ax) 
9.  fiOO 

29.  ouo 

2,«n.ooa 

586.962 

1.112.000 

23.107.000 

215,000 


2tMi,<«.403 


I  he  Congres  by  E.vlmbonk  for  the  12  iMHitlK  mding  June  30,  1901 . 
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TAIXBANXS.    ALA.SKA. 

March  26.  1962. 
Hon.  EaiTEST  GxtrcifiMC. 
US.  Senator  for  Alaska. 
US  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAB  SCMAToa:  I  concur  100  pendent  with 
your  preas  releaae  of  Uarch  22  with  reference 
to  the  poaalble  dastnictlon  of  the  Alaakan 
air  ayatem.  Durlnf  my  term  in  Waahin^ton. 
DC.  as  an  attorney  for  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vialon.  I  ^)aclaHtgd  iu  the  airline  Industry. 
During  this  period,  a  considerable  period  of 
lime  was  spent  irtth  the  Celler  committee 
on  the  study  of  the  airline  Industry  and 
with  the  CAB  on  our  preparation  of  the  Pan 
American  Grace  antitrust  caae. 

As  an  attorney  llamillar  with  the  domestic 
and  international  airline  picture.  I  can  see 
no  Justiflcation  why  the  Alaskan  people  and 
Pan  American  World  Airways  shotild  be 
punished  for  Pan  American's  efficient  op- 
eration and  for  lt«  contribution  to  Alaska. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  aviation  editor  of  the  Newsweek 
magazine   is   for   your  general   information. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  H.  Shortell,  Jr. 


PAiaBANKS.  Alaska, 

March  26.  1962. 
Henby  T.  SiuMONa.  Esq. 
Axiation  Editor.  Hewsweek  Magazine. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Henbt  :  Knowing  your  interest  in  the 
Alaskan  aviation  fleld.  I  thought  you  wotild 
be  Interested  In  the  enclosed  articles  from 
the  Fairbanks  Dally  News  Miner  which  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  airline  route  struc- 
ture problem  here  In  Alairiui. 

As  you  know.  I  worked  over  4  years  on  the 
Pan  American  Grace  antitrust  case  and  am 
familiar  with  the  international  and  domes- 
tic airline  industry.  Since  comiog  to  Alaska 
In   1959.  I  have  made  a  firsthand  study  of 


the  Alaskan  airline  picture  and  can  honestly 
state  that  If  subsidy-free  Pan  American  Is 
farced  to  leave  Alaska  due  to  its  efficient 
operation,  we  might  as  well  return  to  the 
dogsled  and  steamboat. 

I  plan  to  be  in  Washington  next  summer 
and  expect  to  see  you  and  Jan  at  that  time. 

With  iLind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  H.  Shoxtslx,  Jr. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  join  in  the  observations  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Orxtknimc]  in  regard  to  Judge 
Holtzofl's  ruling  in  connection  with  the 
reversal  of  a  decision  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Agency.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  properly  characterized  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  when 
he  referred  to  it  as  a  program  of  folly. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  knows, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
worked  closely  with  him  on  this  subject 
in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  unfair 
discrimination  which  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  sought  to  impose  upon 
the  economy  of  my  State  in  regard  to 
its  policy  concerning  the  airlines  which 
operate  between  Oregon  and  Alaska.  I 
am  very  happy  that  Judge  HoltzofT  saw 
through  the  folly  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  reversed  its  policy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  is 
quite  right.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  acting  in  the  most  inexcusable 
biueaiicratic  fashion,  took  upon  itself  to 
act  as  plaintiff,  as  judge,  as  jury,  and  as 
executioner.  It  is  amazing  that  in  a 
quasi -judicial  body  a  situation  should 
have  occuiTCd  in  which  the  body  an- 


nounced in  advance  what  it  proposed  to 
accomplish  and  then  proceeded  to  try 
the  case. 

I  hope  the  decision  by  Judge  Holtzofif 
will  prove  to  be  a  salutary  lesson  to  the 
Board,  and  that  the  Board  will  desist 
from  the  attempt  to  wreck  the  only  satis- 
factory method  of  transportation  which 
is  now  enjoyed  between  the  lower  States 
and  Alaska. 

This  was  only  one  step  in  the  proposed 
folly.  The  Board  proposed  also  to  limit 
the  Northwest  Airlines,  which  now  ren- 
ders excellent  daily  service  between 
Seattle  and  Alaska,  to  service  merely  in- 
cidental to  its  oriental  run.  and  allow 
passengers  on  the  Orient  run  to  board 
or  alight  on  those  flights.  The  Board 
proposed  further  to  consolidate  or  to 
force  a  shotgun  wedding  between  the  two 
other  carriers,  Alaska  Aii-  Lines  and  Pa- 
cific Northern,  thus  creating  for  Alaska 
a  virtual  monopoly,  when  now  we  have 
excellent  competitive  sevice.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  should  wish  to  com- 
mit such  folly. 


SETBACK  FOR   THE  NATION'S 
ELDERLY  CITIZENS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  two-vote  margin  by  which 
the  Anderson- Javits  amendment  to  H.R. 
10606 — a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — was  defeated  yesterday.  I  think  it 
is  appropriate  and  timely  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcord  the  leading  editorial  in  today's 


cvm- 
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New  York  Times,  our  greatest  news- 
paper. 

My  only  question  is  in  regard  to  the 
title  of  the  editorial.  The  legislation 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  yesterday 
was  a  hospital-care  bill  and  not  a  medi- 
cal-care bill.  Its  sponsors  are  partly  at 
fault  in  referring  to  it  constantly  as  a 
"medicare"  bill.  It  did  supply  a  sub- 
stantial, if  partial,  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem which  those  of  65  or  over  have  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  sickness,  which  af- 
flict increasingly  those  of  advancing 
years.  It  did  not  provide  for  payment 
of  the  surgical  and  medical  fees.  While 
the  bill  in  its  amended  form  still  had 
some  serious  shortcomings,  which  no 
legislation  with  its  important  and  de- 
sirable objectives  could  avoid,  it  was  an 
improvement  over  the  earlier  version  of 
the  King-Anderson  bill  and  avoided  the 
objectionable  means  test  of  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act,  which  is  effective  only  after  a 
State's  authorities  have  passed  imple- 
menting legislation.  In  a  number  of 
States,  including  Alaska,  no  legislative 
action  has  taken  place.  As  of  now, 
therefore,  the  people  of  Alaska  have  no 
provisions  for  the  care  which  either  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  or  the  King -Anderson - 
Javits  legislation  seeks  to  provide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Death  Knixx  fob  Medical  Care 

The  Nation's  elderly  citizens  suffered  a 
worse  setback  than  President  Kennedy  In  the 
Senate's  decision  yesterday  to  kill  the  com- 
promise bin  to  provide  medical  care  for  the 
aged  through  the  sound  insurance  principles 
of  social  security. 

The  need  for  extending  America's  program 
of  social  Insurance  to  help  the  aged  pay 
their  health  bills  was  acknowledged  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Congressmen. 
Ostensibly,  the  only  real  dispute  was  over 
how  the  program  should  be  financed.  The 
formula  developed  through  bipartisan  ne- 
gotiations between  Senators  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  and  Javits,  of  New  York,  should 
have  furnished  an  honorable  meeting  place 
for  those  who  favored  social  security  and 
those  who  preferred  private  Insurance. 

The  hope  for  such  an  accommodation  has 
now  been  torpedoed  for  this  session  by  the 
obduracy  of  most  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats,  who  clung  to  the  demonstrably 
Inadequate  provisions  of  the  present  Kerr- 
Mllls  bill  or  to  a  variety  of  expedients  totally 
lacking  In  financial  responsibility.  This  In- 
sures that  the  Issue  will  move  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  fall  campaign,  where  It  will  al- 
most certainly  prove  of  enormous  advantage 
to  the  President.  He  will  be  able  to  capital- 
ize on  the  appeal  the  medical-care  plan 
holds  for  millions  of  persons  past  65  and  for 
millions  of  younger  persons  weighed  down 
by  the  impact  on  their  budgets  of  heavy  hos- 
pital and  nursing-home  charges  for  ailing 
parents. 

The  popularity  of  medical  care  may  be  a 
handy  device  for  diverting  attention  from 
high  unemployment  and  the  relative  slow- 
ness of  economic  growth.  Once  again,  as  In 
the  scuttling  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  an  Urban  Affairs  Department  and 
the  consequent  blocking  of  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  Negro  to  the  Cabinet,  the  Presi- 
dent's congressional  foes  may  have  given 
him  a  helping  hand  politically.  But  they 
have  done  nothing  to  help  solve  the  medical 
problems  of  the  aged. 


NOMINATION  OF  ANTHONY  J.  CELE- 
BREZZE  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  stated  my  belief  that  Mayor 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland,  who 
will  be  the  next  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  willjjrove  to  be 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa^ 
tion,  and  Welfare  that  we  in  this  Nation 
have  ever  had. 

In  connection  with  my  views,  I^bb-. 
served  an  item  in  the  Washington  S^ar 
of  today,  in  the  column  "The  Passing 
Scene."  by  that  eminent  columnist  and 
reporter,  William  S.  White,  captioned 
"Celebrezze  Selection  Reassuring."  •  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  afi-ticle 
be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a4 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The   Passing   Scene:    Celebrezze   Selection 

Reassuring 

(By  William  S.  White) 

The  blunt  hand  of  the  authentic,  do-lt- 
yourself  political  leader,  John  F.  Kennedy— 
that  Kennedy  who  trusts  his  own  Instincts 
and  recoils  slightly  from  the  earnest  do- 
goodlsm  of  -some  of  his  more  academic - 
minded  supporters — Is  back  In  view. 

There  is  earthy  rejoicing,  therefore,  among 
the  old  regular  Democratic  pros"  along  the 
Potomac,  not  to  mention  In  various  other 
parts  of  the  country.  They  had  feared  that 
of  late,  the  President  had  been  too  much  In 
the  company  of — If  not  under  the  Influence 
of — the  party's  wing  of  egghead  reformers. 

They  are  now  happy  to  see  that  this  con- 
clusion was  wholly  premature. 

a  rare  case 

These  circumstances  arise  from  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's selection  of  former  Mayor  Anthony 
Celebrezze,  of  Cleveland,  to  be  his  new  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
succession  to  Abraham  Rlblcoff,  who  Is  now 
running  for  the  Senate  from  Connecticut. 

The  Celebrezze  nomination  Is  one  of  those 
very  rare  Instances  where  practical  party 
politics  and  the  public  Interest  can  both  be 
reasonably  served  at  a  single  stroke.  It  thul 
tias  had  the  extraordinary  effect  of  pleasing 
practically  everybody  except  the  social-work- 
er type  of  Democrat.  Not  even  the  Republi- 
cans are  displeased.  Though  It  Is  tru«  that 
they  have  no  Interest  In  seeing  the  Demo- 
crats help  themselves  politically,  as  Mr.  Ce^e- 
brezze's  Italian-American  background  and 
connections  will  do.  they  are  Immensely  re- 
lieved all  the  same.  Another  kind  of  ap- 
pointment to  HEW  would  have  struck  real 
terror  to  their  fiscally  prudent  hearts. 

For  HEW  Is,  In  a  sense,  the  most  sensitive 
department  In  this  Government.  Because 
It  Is  the  central  welfare  agency  for  count- 
less millions  from  Just  beyond  the  cradle-  to 
Just  short  of  the  grave.  It  positively  Invites 
the  nomination  as  Secretary  of  some  fellow 
whose  compassion  for  mankind  Is  as  high  as 
his  respect  for  budgets  Is  low.  And  this 
great  danger  is  notably  present  in  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Thus,  when  Mr.  Rlblcoff  announced  his 
Intention  to  resign  to  go  back  to  Connecti- 
cut, reasonably  conservative  men  felt  en- 
titled to  forebodings.  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  himself, 
had  been  a  perfectly  sound  type.  But  In 
all  commonsense.  the  odds  seemed  to  run 
against  the  probability  that  twice  In  a  row 
the  nod  would  fall  to  a  reasonable,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  far-out,  liberal  to  run 
HEW. 

It  had  appeared  more  than  likely.  Inste-'.d. 
that   the   President  would   be   pressed   Into 


entering  the  wild  blue  yonder  In  his  search 
for  Mr.  Riblcoff'B  successor. 

That  this  has  not  happened  Is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  accept  the 
necessity  for  public  welfare  but  do  not  wish 
to  see  it  turned  Into  some  vast  hoxise  of 
experimentation  at  heavy  cost  In  money — 
and.  ultimately,  at  heavy  cost  to  sensible 
welfare  programs  themselves.  The  Cele- 
brezze appointments  that  Is  to  say.  Is  quite 


\^ 


simply    in    the    public    Interest. 
IN  party's  interest 

It  U  alBO  In  the  political  interest  of  the 
Degiocrats — and  this,  too,  was  most  dis- 
tinctly in  the  President's  mind.  For  Mayor 
Celebrezze  not  only  comes  well  recom- 
mended as  a  practical  administrator;  he 
tdso  Is  the  first  American  of  Italian  descent 
to'  serve  In  a  presidential  cabinet.  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  stock  for  many  years  have 
b^en  moving  into  powerful,  and  often  locally 
dominant  positions  In  Democratic  politics 

For  years,  too,  however,  they  have  felt 
that  they  have  not  had  adequate  national 
representation,  a  complaint  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  now  moved  to  ease.  The  effects  are 
likely  to  be  felt  as  early  as  this  fall's  con- 
gressional elections  and  as  distantly  as  the 
presidential  election  of  1964. 


AGGLOMERATING  PLANT  OF  UNIT- 
ED STATES  STEEL  STARTED  IN 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
ask  to  have  included  in  the  Record  a 
United  Press  International  story  about 
beginning  operations  in  Atlantic  City. 
Wyo..  of  an  agglomerating  plant  being 
operated  by  United  States  Steel.  Trial 
runs  are  being  undertaken  there,  in  a 
new  formation  in  the  steelmaking  proc- 
ess, in  which,  there  on  the  sp>ot.  literally 
on  top  of  this  vast  reserve  of  iron  ore. 
iron  ore  is  being  converted  into  pellets 
and  then  transferred  to  Utah,  where 
they  are  converted  into  steel  in  the  new 
process.  The  opening  and  operation  of 
this  process  in  my  State  is  an  important 
industrial  development  in  the  West. 

We  hope  very  genuinely  that  it  will 
serve  as  a  hallmark  for  other  industrial 
groups  to  more  fully  develop  the  rich  re- 
source deposits  in  the  great  Rocky 
Mountain  region  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
-the  Record  at  this  p)oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wag  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From     the     Laramie     (Wyo.)     Republican- 
Boomerang,  July  13. 1962] 

Atlantic  Crrr  Agclomeratino  Plant 
Shakedown  Is  Started 

Atlantic  Citt,  Wyo. — Shakedown  opera- 
tions started  Tliursday  at  the  agglomerating 
pliuit  of  United  States  Steel's  Atlantic  City 
ore  mine  to  turn  out  the  first  marble-sized 
balls  of  upgraded  Iron  ore  ever  to  come  from 
Wyoming,  corporation  officials  said  Friday. 

The  trial  rvins  on  the  first  of  two  agglom- 
erating machines  marked  a  major  step  In 
the  planned  startup  of  the  new  iron  mining 
and  beneflciating  operations  now  nearing 
completion  near  Lander,  Wyo. 

Conversion  of  concentrated  Iron  ore  Into 
rock  hard  balls  some  three-eighths  of  an 
Inch  In  diameter  Is  the  final  process  In  ready- 
ing taconlte  ore  for  blast  furnace  use,  officials 
at  the  Fremont  County  project  said. 

Late  in  June,  shakedown  runs  began  on 
the  first  of  three  Iron  ore  concentrating  sec- 
tions to  prepare  concentrate  for  Thursday's 
agglomerating  trials. 
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TlM  •econd  concentrating  section  taso 
aturted  up  this  w«ek  with  a  third  scb«dvil«d 
for  shakedown  lator  In  the  month. 

In  the  agglomenttng  process,  concentrate 
enters  a  rerolrlng  balllnf  drum  some  9  feet 
In  diameter  In  which  the  ore  rolls  up  Into 
small  mudlike  balls. 

The  balls  are  fed  onto  the  traveling  grate 
of  an  agglomerating  machine  that  carries 
them  Into  a  furnace  for  drying,  then  burn- 
ing at  temperatures  as  high  as  3,400  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

This  hardens  the  balle,  making  them  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  blast  furnaces  at  United 
States  Steel's  Oene»a  works  near  Pnrro.  Utah. 

The  beneflciating  process  crushing, 
screening,  concentrating.  an4  agglomerat- 
ing—booets  the  Iron  content  from  less  than 
SO  percent  to  more  than  80  percent. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  CALLS  FOR 
LIBERATION  OP  CAPTIVE  PEOPLES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
CaptiTe  NaticHia  Week  is  being  observed 
In  this  country  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.  It  Is  a  fitting  remembrance,  ccKn- 
Ing  as  it  does  so  soon  after  our  own  Inde- 
pendence Day  observance. 

Pot  as  we  reflect  on  the  good  things  in 
our  way  of  life  in  Fourth  of  July  cere- 
monies, It  is  good  also  to  think  with  grav- 
ity and  sympathy  of  the  following  roster 
of  nations  whose  people  have  lost  their 
freedom  under  the  spreading  shroud  of 
communism:  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, IMO;  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  1M4: 
Rumania.  1JK6:  Poland,  1947;  Czecho- 
slovakia. 194«:  Hungary,  1949. 

Add  to  these  the  millions  in  North 
Korea.  East  Germany,  North  Vietnam, 
and  Tibet.  In  sOl  there  are  about  24  cap- 
tive nations  having  a  total  population  of 
more  than  900  million. 

We  in  the  United  SUtes  are  keenly 
conscious  of  the  loss  of  these  vast  popu- 
lation areas  to  the  Communists,  of  the 
continuing  quest  for  expansion  of  the 
Communist  powers,  and  of  the  unceasing 
saber-rattling  of  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
whose  favorite  chant  is,  "Our  bombs  are 
bigger  than  yours,  so  beware." 

The  idea  of  observance  of  Captive 
NaUons  Week  brings  into  proper  focus 
the  danger  to  the  free  world  of  the  en- 
croachment of  communism.  The  cap- 
tive millions  need  reminders  such  as  this, 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  and  that 
the  people  of  the  free  world  have  not 
deserted  them.  There  is  a  restlessness 
among  the  people  whenever  their  free- 
doms are  taken  away.  All  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  armed  might  cannot  quell  the 
spirit  of  oppressed  but  courageous  peo- 
ple. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  there  are 
many  people  of  Czechoslovakian  descent 
and  they  have  made  great  contributions 
to  our  country.  The  Polish  built  the 
small  settlement  of  Panna  Maria  in 
Texas  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  There 
are  many  descendants  of  that  great  and 
liberty -loving  people  in  my  own  State. 

The  captive  nation  that  had  once  held 
liberty  in  its  hand  will  always  dream  of 
its  return.  Like  a  wild  bird  placed  in  a 
cage,  it  will  long  to  be  free.  Freedom  is 
never  forgotten.  The  dajrs  of  freedom 
are  the  great  and  glorious  days  in  the 
hearts  of  any  people.  A  few  years  of 
freedom,  once  enjoyed  and  implanted  hi 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  will 
live  forever. 


Even  as  the  Israelites  from  fanfuray 
Babylon  dreamed  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  so  do  captive  peoples  living 
now  long  one  day  to  be  free,  long  to 
crush  the  forei£:n  troops  and  tanks  on 
their  soil  and  Uve  free  again. 

In  this  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  serve  notice  on  the 
Communist  powers  that  what  is  seized  by 
force  Is  a  tenuous  possession  indeed,  and 
that  we  hold  out  sympatliy  and  continu- 
ing hope  and  practical  encouragement 
that  the  millions  of  captives  will  again 
Uve  in  the  freedom  and  independence  in 
their  own  dear  native  lands,  which  we 
in  the  United  States  cherish. 


OBSERVANCES    IN    HONOR    OP    SS. 
CYRIL  AND  METHODIUS 

BAr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  on  Sun- 
day, July  8,  1962,  the  11th  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  apostles  of  the  Slavs  in 
general  and  Slovaks  in  particular  was  In- 
augurated with  various  religious  pro- 
grams. 

One  such  progrram  was  held  in  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  where  over  1,500  representa- 
tives of  parishes  and  societies  gathered 
for  pontifical  mass,  celebrated  by  Most 
Rev.  Bishop  Joseph  McShea,  D.D.,  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
who,  according  to  the  Morning  Call,  Al- 
lento^-n.  Pa.,  of  the  following  day, 
"praised  the  Slovak  people  for  their 
strength  in  keeping  the  faith  and  likened 
them  to  the  Irish  in  this  respect.  Both 
these  national  groups,"  said  Bishop  Mc- 
Shea, "have  held  fast  to  their  spiritual 
inheritance  although  they  have  moved 
from  their  original  soil  to  new  lands  and 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
faith  through  generations." 

Other  newspapers  have  commented 
widely  on  this  solemn  and  historical  an- 
niversary. Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka,  well 
known  American  Slovak  Journalist  pre- 
pared a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Slovak  pioneers  in  Pennsylvania's  Lehigh 
Valley  and  the  Allento\)kn  diocese,  which 
also  appeared  in  the  Falcon.  English 
section  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol, 
Passaic,  N.J.  He  pointed  out  that  three 
parishes  in  the  Allentown  diocese  have 
these  apostles  as  their  patrons. 

The  preacher  for  the  occasions.  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  George  M.  Petro,  DX).,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
historical  article,  stressed  the  fact  that 
within  fourscore  years  more  churches 
were  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  apos- 
tles SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  In  the 
United  States  than  for  a  thousand  years 
in  their  homeland,  Slovakia,  for  the 
reason  that  in  this  country  true  free- 
dom prevails. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sci- 
ranka's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slovak   PioNxzas   or  Pbn2«stxvania  Lxhich 

Vallkt  and  Alxxntown    Diocees 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

Although  the  Allentown  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  is  but  more  than  a  year  old.  its  Slo- 
vak parishes  have  rather  old  history.  On 
the  occasion  of  their  pilgrimage  last  Sunday, 
July  8,  In  honor  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
their  patron  saints,  who  are  also  apostles  of 


all  Slavonic  nations,  Slovaks  prondly  recall 
that  there  are  three  Slovak  parishes  In  this 
diocese  de<llcated  to  these  two  saintly  her- 
alders  of  Christ,  who  br«mght  Chrtotlanlty 
to  Slovakia,  the  dominant  factor  In  the  great 
Moravian  Empire  In  AD.  86S. 

Since  the  Allentown  diocese  Is  a  daughto* 
of  the  great  Philadelphia  archdiocese,  we 
must  look  back  at  some  of  the  great  Slavonic 
priests,  who  played  such  noble  role  In  our 
American  history. 

We  note  with  pride  that  the  first  priest  of 
Philadelphia  diocese  was  the  famous  Russian 
prince  Demetrius  Augustln  OalUtdn.  who 
was  ordained  on  March  18,  1796.  by  the  first 
CathoUc  bishop  in  America,  the  Most  Etev. 
J.  Carroll,  whoee  brother  was  the  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Father 
Oallltsln  Is  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Allegl.enles.  He  was  the  first  priest  in  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies  to  receive  all 
orders  from  tonsure  to  priesthood.  He  died 
on  May  6,  1840.  and  Is  burled  at  Licretto,  Pa., 
later  the  favorite  town  of  the  famous  Beth- 
lehem Steel  magnate.  Charles  Schwab. 

Rev.  Ignatliu  Jaskovlch,  known  as  the 
first  Slovak  priest  and  parish  organizer  In 
America,  is  also  registered  In  the  annals  of 
the  niiladelpihla  archdiooese. 

mtST  SLOVAK  CHTrBCH  IK  WTSTEKN  HnBMTSPHratX 

On  February  B,  1962.  a  special  tribute  was 
paid  in  the  Pennsylvania  Leglslatiire  to 
Fatlier  Jaskovlch,  when  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously  In  the 
house  of  representatives. 

"St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
Hazleton,  Pa..  Is  the  oldest  Slovak  Roman 
Catholic  church  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"The  Reverend  Ignatius  Jaskovlch,  who  ar- 
rived In  this  country  In  1882  as  the  first 
Slovak  Catholic  priest  in  America,  blessed  the 
cornerstone  of  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  June  29,  1885,  the  feast  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  first  holy  mass  was 
offered  up  In  the  new  church  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Nicholas,  December  6,  1885:  Therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved.  That  because  of  the  great  his- 
torical significance  of  St.  Joseph's  as  the  first 
Slovak  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  the  house  of  representatives 
hereby  recommends  and  urges  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  and  Museum  Commission 
place'  a  historical  marker  at  this  site  setting 
forth  the  pertinent  facts." 

And  similar  resolution  was  adopted  to  set 
a  marker  for  the  first  Slovak  Lutheran 
church  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Chvirch  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  at  Preeland.  Pa. 
Tlie  organiser  of  this  Slovak  Lutheran 
church  was  Michael  Zemany.  who  first  set- 
tled in  Mahanoy  City  in  February  1873.  Four 
years  later  he  moved  to  Upper  Lehigh,  Pa., 
and  In  1880,  he  came  to  Freeland,  where  he 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  this  church, 
where  the  first  services  were  conducted  on 
Pebruftry  22.  1883,  and  a  present  church 
being  buUt  in  1886. 

However,  the  Slovaks  of  Allentown  diocese 
proudly  recaU  that  when  the  mentioned 
Father  Jaskovlch  arrived  in  America  In  1882. 
John  ZboyoA-sky,  later  organizer  of  the  Slovak 
Church  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  also  came  to  tills  country  and  first 
settled  in  Passaic.  NJ..  where  his  son.  John 
ZbayoTsky.  was  bom  on  May  6.  1883,  who 
became  the  first  American-born  Slovak  priest 
to  be  ordained  for  the  Phliadtiphla  arch- 
diocese. Father  Zboyovsky  celebrated  last 
year  his  golden  Jubilee  of  ordination  and 
due  to  111  health  lives  retired  in  Bethle- 
hem. Pa. 

Father  Imrlch  Kucharlc,  bom  In  Slovakia, 
and  still  active  in  the  Allentown  diocese,  also 
observed  golden  Jubilee  with  Father 
Zboyovsky. 

MONSlGNOa  IIEIMEN.  "APOSTLI  OF  Tint  SLOVAKS" 

But  In  spite  of  these  Illustrious  pioneers. 
the  honor  and  title  of  "Apostle  of  the  Slo- 
vaks" in   the  Lehigh   Valley  goes  to  Msgr. 
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WlUUm  Heinen  of  East  Mauch  Ohiink,  now 
Jim  Thorpe.  fCMr  it  waa  through  bis  efforts 
that  the  first  Slovak  parish  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  was  established  In  Allentown  dl- 
oceae  In  1891.  Father  Heinen,  as  he  was 
then  popularly  known  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Wlllich  on  the  Rhlneland,  Germany 
in  1839.  At  the  age  of  19  he  began  to  study 
law.  A  year  later  he  joined  the  army,  where 
he  was  wounded.  During  his  recuperation  in 
the  hospital  he  read  books  about  American 
Indians  and  a  need  for  mlssioners  here.  Thus 
he  came  to  this  country  on  Aug\i8t  21,  1869. 
He  studied  for  priesthood  at  St.  Charles 
Boromeo  Seminary  In  Philadelphia  and  was 
ordained.  He  celebrated  his  first  solemn 
mass  on  April  10,  1871.  First  he  was  assist- 
ant at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Allentown, 
lat«r  at  St.  Paul's  in  Reading,  where  he  got 
better  acquainted  with  the  Slovaks.  After 
that  he  was  made  paator  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  at  Lehlghton.  Her*  he  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  Slovak  workers  on  the 
railroad  tracks. 

Th«r«  were  no  Slovak  priests  in  this  area, 
and  Father  Heinen  saw  that  great  need. 
When  on*  day  a  Slovak  worker  waa  seri- 
ously lnjur*d  in  th*  railroad  acoldant  and 
Pathar  Halnen  oould  not  bear  his  confes- 
sion for  not  knowing  the  Slovak  language, 
he  decided  to  learn  IV  In  1888  he  visited  the 
Slovaks  in  Summltt  HUl  and  Laiuford  and 
encouraged  them  to  organize  a  parish,  and 
thus  the  Slovak  parish  of  St.  Michael  Arch- 
angel was  established  In  1891.  ShorUy  after 
this  a  young  Slovak  lad  came  from  Slovakia 
who  started  to  work  in  the  mines.  He  was 
Paxil  J.  Llsicky.  During  his  visits  among 
parishioners.  Father  Heinen  met  young  Paul 
and  sent  him  to  study  for  priesthood.  In 
1895  Paul  J.  Llsicky  was  enrolled  in  the 
St.  Charles  Seminary,  Philadelphia,  as  the 
first  Slovak  student.  During  his  vacation  he 
visited  Father  Heinen  and  aided  him  In  study 
of  Slovak  language.  After  his  ordination  on 
March  21,  1903,  Father  Llsicky  became  Mon- 
signor  Helnen's  asslstent.  To  Father  Llsicky 
goes  the  credit  that  he  was  the  first  Slovak 
to  complete  hU  studies  at  the  archdlocesan 
seminary  of  Philadelphia.  Before  his  ordi- 
nation he  founded  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Catassauqua  on  November  30,  1902.  Father 
Llsicky  labored  for  close  to  fo\ir  decades  in 
Lanaford  at  St.  Michael's  where  he  died  in 
July  1955. 

rATHES    nUNClS  C.   VLOSSAK 

But  prior  to  his  association  with  Monslgnor 
Heinen,  another  great  Slovak  pioneer  de- 
serves mention.  He  is  the  late  Reverend 
Francis  C.  Vlossak.  who  was  born  In  Slovakia 
in  1864.  After  serving  in  the  Army,  he  volun- 
teered to  study  at  the  famous  American  Col- 
lege at  Louvaln,  Belgium,  which  waa  estab- 
lished in  1857  by  two  American  bishops, 
Martin  J.  Spalding,  then  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  later  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and 
Bishop  Peter  P.  LeFevre  of  the  diocese  of  De- 
troit. The  American  College  was  founded 
to  enable  American  born  students  to  pursue 
courses  of  theology  in  Europe,  while  familiar- 
izing themselves  with  European  cultxire  and 
customs  also  help  European  seminarians 
for  pastoral  work  In  the  United  States. 
Father  Francis  C.  Vlossak  was  ordained  there 
for  the  Philadelphia  archdiocese  on  June  29, 
1891,  Just  when  Monslgnor  Heinen  was  busy 
organizing  the  first  Slovak  parishes  with  the 
help  of  Slovak  fraternallsts.  In  September 
1891  he  came  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  as  a  new 
assistant  of  Monslgnor  Heinen.  Father  Vlos- 
sak visited  the  Slovaks  of  Bethlehem,  Lans- 
ford.  Slatlngton,  Penn  Haven,  Weatherly, 
Mahanoy  City,  Tamaqua,  Pleasant  Hill  (later 
McAdoo),  Shehandoah,  St.  Clair,  Pottsvllle, 
Mount  Carmel,  and  Allentown,  where  he 
established  or  helped  to  establish  parishes. 
He  worked  closely  with  Monslgnor  Heinen. 

nSST   PAKISH    DKDICATZD   TO   SLOVAK    APOSTLES 

The  honor  of  the  first  parish  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  In  Allentown  diocese  goes  to 


Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where  the  first  SlovaikB  came 
on  January  18,  1880.  The  first  group  con- 
sisted of  Stephen  Balshay,  George  and  Steven 
Tomko,  John  Esternlk,  John  Anderko,  John 
Varga,  Andrew  Koetelnlk,  and  Stephen 
Gaspar.  John  J.  Bartoe,  well-known  Ameri- 
can Slovak  fraternallst.  complied  the  history 
of  these  first  pioneers  during  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol  convention  in  Bethlehem  in 
1921  with  the  aid  of  the  late  editor  of  the  or- 
ganization, Milan  P.  Pauliny.  The  first 
Slovaks  were  aided  by  Dr.  Brauner,  a  Bo- 
hemian physician.  Michael  Ballk  and  his 
son.  also  George  Varga.  Andrew  Lorlnc,  and 
Andrew  Sltar  arrived  In  April  1880,  followed 
by  Stephen  B.  Oazdacka,  John  Gress,  and 
John  Balshay  In  June  of  same  year. 

mar  slovax  woman  in  bkthlxhem,  ra. 

Mrs.  Mary  Vojtek  was  the  first  Slovak 
woman  to  arrive  In  Bethlehem  with  her  hus- 
band and  two  children,  John  Fritz  and  Sam- 
uel Adama.  OlDclals  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
brought  her  with  her  husband  from  She- 
handoah to  k*«p  a  boardlnghoua*  for  the 
Slovak  steelworkert. 

Monslgnor  Heinen  with  the  late  Oeorg* 
Slafkovsky  and  the  above-mentioned  John 
Zboyovsky  called  the  meeting  of  Slovaks  to 
esUbllsh  the  church  of  SS  Cyril  and  Me- 
thodius In  1891.  Rev.  John  Novacky  waa  first 
paator  from  1891  to  1880,  followed  by  Fa- 
ther Francis  C.  Vloeaak. 

In  1908  a  school  waa  erected  in  Lansford 
by  the  parishioners  but  they  had  no  teach- 
ers. Monslgnor  Heinen  went  to  Europe  to 
search  for  teachers  who  could  speak  English. 
He  brought  from  Austria  the  Missionary  Sis- 
ters of  Sacred  Hetu-t,  who  opened  the  first 
school  In  Lansford  at  St.  Michael's  parish 
on  September  5.  1908,  and  a  year  later  at 
Bethlehem  parish  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodlvis. 

Misses  Mary  Frendak  of  Lansford  and  Anna 
Soltls  of  Bethlehem  Joined  the  order  of  these 
nuns  and  were  sent  to  study  abroad  in  1909 
and  returned  back  to  America  In  1912.  Miss 
Frendak  took  the  name  of  Sister  Mary  Cyrila 
and  Miss  Soltls  the  name  of  Sister  M.  Me- 
thodla,  which  Is  the  best  proof  of  love  of 
the  Slovaks  In  this  valley  for  the  heritage 
of  the  Slovak  apostles,  whose  feast  we  are 
observing  this  month. 

Providentially  a  year  later,  in  1913  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Francis  came  to  America  from 
Slovakia  and  opened  their  first  parochial 
school  at  St.  Gabriel's  parish.  North  Side. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  writer  waa  one  of  their 
first  pupils.  Now  they  are  teaching  in  the 
Allentown  diocese  and  have  a  girls'  academy 
at  Monacacy  Manor,  Bethlehem. 

The  second  parish  In  the  Allentown  dio- 
cese dedicated  to  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
was  established  In  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1895.  al- 
though the  organization  work  began  In  1893 
Msgr.  George  Bornemann  ably  assisted  the 
Slovaks  In  their  work  with  the  Society  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Monslgnor  Heinen  was 
also  very  helpful.  The  first  pastor  was  Father 
Charles  Abt.  The  first  Slovak  pastor  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Kasparek,  who  was  born  In  Moravia 
in  1872  and  was  ordained  at  the  American 
College  at  Louvaln,  Belgium,  on  June  29, 
1894.  He  also  came  to  be  assistant  to  Mon- 
slgnor Heinen  at  Mauch  Chunk.  Father 
Kaspax-ek  built  a  new  church  in  Lansford 
and  a  parochial  school.  He  accompanied 
Monslgnor  Heinen  to  meet  the  Missionary 
Sisters  of  Sacred  Heart  In  New  York  when 
they  arrived  in  this  country  and  took  them 
to  Lansford. 

The  present  pastor  of  Lansford  parish  Is 
Very  Rev.  Joseph  Baran,  VF.,  dean  of  the 
priests  of  Carbon  County.  The  present  paa- 
tor of  Bethlehem  parish  Is  Father  Pellx  La- 
buda  and  the  pastor  of  Reading  parish  is 
Father  Michael  P.  Kakos. 

The  third  parish  dedicated  to  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  in  Allentown  diocese  Is  at  Coal- 
dale,  Pa.,  founded  on  June  10.  1920.  Rev. 
Nicholas  J.  Tema  has  been  Its  pastor  since 
then. 


There  are  18  Slovak  parishes  In  the  Allen- 
town diocese  with  old  Slovak  societies  of 
various  fraternal  CHrganizatlons.  Also  a  Slo- 
vak Franciscan  Fathers  monastery  at  Eaa- 
ton,  Pa.,  dedicated  last  September. 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  organization 
has  2  of  its  18  groups  in  the  Allentown  dio- 
cese. Group  10,  whose  patron  is  famous 
Slovak  priest-historian  Frantlsek  V.  Sasl- 
nek.  has  its  seat  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where 
the  largest  Sokol  assembly  78,  and  the  larg- 
est Sokol  wreath  32  are  located.  And  group 
18,  whose  patron  is  Rev.  Joseph  Martlncek. 
well-known  American  Slovak  priest-pioneer 
and  organizer  of  several  parishes.  Is  located 
at  Lansford,  Pa. 

The  Slovak  Parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
in  Allentown.  Pa.,  waa  founded  on  December 
31.  1908.  lU  first  pastor  waa  Rev.  Aloyslua 
J.  Vychodil,  who  waa  followed  by  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Horaek.  Since  1818  the  pastor  is  Rt. 
Rev.  Macr.  Oeorg*  M.  P*tro.  D.D.,  who  was 
born  on  March  11.  IWO  In  B*thl*h*in,  Pa. 
H*  studied  at  St.  Char)**  aMnlnary  at  Ov*r- 
brook  and  waa  sent  to  Rome,  wher*  he  stud- 
led  at  the  North  American  Collefe  with 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  th*  lat*  R*t.  Dr. 
John  Juraako,  also  a  former  Pannaylvanla 
Slovak  from  Maltby.  Th*y  completed  their 
studies  in  the  eternal  city  on  May  14.  1916. 

TBNBKABLS    anHOP    ikv    NEPOMUK    NKVMANN 

In  connection  with  thia  review  of  history 
of  Slovaks  and  Slavs.  It  ahould  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fourth  bishop  of  the  Phila- 
delphia archdiocese  waa  the  Venerable  John 
Nepomuk  Neumann,  who  was  born  in  Bo- 
hemia, now  Czechoslovakia  on  March  28. 
1811.  He  studied  in  Prague  and  mastered 
12  languages.  Including  Gaelic,  Russian,  and 
Slovak.  On  March  28.  1852.  his  41st  birth- 
day, he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia and  died  on  January  5,  1860.  In  1952 
when  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America  held  Its  pilgrimage  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  In  honor  of  SS 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  late  Cardinal 
O'Hara  paid  tribute  to  Bishop  Neumann 
and  to  the  Slovaks,  comparing  their  plight 
In  history  to  the  Irish,  stating  that  "Like 
the  Irish  you  don't  know  from  one  day  to 
the  other  who  might  be  your  master,  but 
you  have  great  unifying  spirit  of  the  faith, 
the  faith  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius" 

And  on  July  4,  1921.  the  late  Dennis  Cardi- 
nal Dougherty,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia, 
praised  the  work  of  the  Slovak  Catholic  Fed- 
eration which  was  founded  on  February  22. 
1911,  by  a  Pennsylvania  priest-scientist.  Rev. 
Joseph  Murgas  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  when 
he  stated  in  writing:  "Much  good  can  be 
done  by  a  combined  effort  of  all  Slovak 
Catholics,  especially  when  an  organization 
like  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  is  under 
the  guidance  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
clings  entirely  to  Catholic  principles  and 
traditions.  Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
federation  to  do  this.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
send  it  my  blessing  and  best  wishes." 

Apropos,  on  Sunday.  July  8,  1962.  during 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  eastern  district  of 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America, 
held  at  Allentown.  Pa  .  In  honor  of  the  two 
Slovak  apostles.  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
and  attended  by  our  monslgnori  and  priests, 
and  over  1.500  pilgrims.  Most  Rev  Joseph 
McShea,  D.D.,  first  ordinary  of  the  Allen- 
town diocese,  felicitated  the  federation  on 
its  Catholic  action  spirit,  gave  his  episcopal 
blessing  and  approval  of  Its  fine  work  and 
speaking  on  nationality  partshee,  as  principal 
speaker,  urged  the  Slovaks  and  other  ethnic 
groups  to  continue  to  hold  on  to  and  enrich 
their  nationality  parishes.  "All  our  Catholic 
parishes  In  America  were  Irrunlgrant 
parishes,"  stressed  Bishop  McShea,  "and  out 
of  them  grew  the  great  spiritual  bulwark — 
the  Catholic  Church  In  America,  which  Is  an 
inspiration  and  hope  for  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  nations,  hoping  and  praying  for 
their  liberation." 


1962 
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Bishop  McShea's  statement  on  this  vital 
subject  la  a  great  tribute  to  the  sacrifices 
of  the  early  pioneers  and  fathers  of  our  faith, 
and  we  are  certain  that  it  will  encourage 
the  present  and  the  future  generations  to 
cling  more  fervently  to  the  sacred  heritage 
of  our  forefathers. 


DR.  FRANCES  O.  KELSEY  DESERVES 
MEDAL  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  whom  I  have  been  happy  to 
join  in  honoring.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  another  outstanding  American  wom- 
an who  deserves  special  recognition  to- 
day. Dr.  Franoes  O.  Kelsey.  physician 
and  pharmacologist  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  deserves  a  gold 
medal  representing  an  award  for  dis- 
tinguished FMeral  civilian  service  and 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people. 

I  invited  tliis  outstanding  woman.  Dr. 
Kelsey.  to  be  vlth  us  today.  She  and 
her  distinguished  husband,  who  is  also 
a  pliarmacologist.  and  their  two  lovely 
daughters  are  with  us.  together  with 
Commissioner  Oeorge  P.  Larrick.  the 
head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  other  leading  officials  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  who  join 
all  of  us  in  pajrlng  tribute  to  Dr.  Kelsey. 
We  are  exceedingly  proud  of  her  and  of 
her  distinguished  service. 

As  a  medical  of&cer  of  the  FDA's  new 
Drug  Di\'ision.  she  showed  great  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  public  interest  by 
preventi)ig  the  sale  in  this  country  of  the 
drug,  thiilidomide. 

Tliis  drug,  developed  by  the  German 
firm.  Chi'mle  Gninenthal,  was  extensive- 
ly sold  in  West  Germany.  England,  and 
other  countries  as  a  tranquilizer  and 
sedative,  for  which  purposes  it  seemed  to 
have  good  results. 

The  William  S.  Merrell  Co.,  as  the 
American  licensee  of  Gninenthal,  tried 
very  hard  to  get  approval  of  the  Pood 
and  DruK  AdmiiUstration  for  placing  the 
drug  on  the  market  here.  Based  on  her 
ow^n  knowledge  as  a  pharmacologist  and 
on  a  few  brief  communications  in  for- 
eign medical  journals,  Dr.  Kelsey  became 
suspicious  of  the  drug  and  withstood 
great  prttssure  from  the  company  in  re- 
fusing to  approve  It  for  marketing  in 
this  country.  Specifically,  because  of 
reports  cf  damage  to  adult  nervous  tis- 
sue, which  is  notably  resistant  to  injury, 
she  susp<K;ted  the  likelihood  of  more  se- 
rious damage  to  embryonic  nervous  tis- 
sue, a  i)Ossible  connection  apparently 
missed  by  the  pharmacologists  of  the 
various  firms  inirolved  and  by  their  con- 
sultants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair*.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KITAUVER.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  am  the  last  speaker  in  the  morning 
hour,  and  the  subject  is  an  important 
one.  I  asl:  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
continue  to  speak  for  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  o:*dered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Dr.  Kelsey's  fears 
have  been  proved  more  than  amply  war- 
ranted. It  developed  that  the  use  of  the 
drug  abroad  by  pregnant  mothers  has 


resulted  in  thousands  of  births  of  mal- 
formed babies,  usually  without  arms  or 
legs,  and  sometimes  without  either.  In- 
stead of  arms  they  usually  have  seallike 
flippers. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  picture  here 
of  some  of  the  horrible  results  in  other 
countries.  In  Germany  there  have  been 
3.500  to  5.000  newborn  children  with  ter- 
rible malformations  such  as  the  one  pic- 
tured. It  is  a  horrible  story,  both  as  to 
the  nature  and  the  frequency  of  the  side 
effect. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Kelsey's  devotion  to 
duty  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  is 
accurately  written  in  a  very  excellent 
feature  story  by  Morton  Mintz,  staff  re- 
porter of  the  Washington  Post,  and  is 
published  as  a  page  I  arUcle  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  July  15.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mlntz' 
article  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rccokb  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1,> 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Evening  Star,  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  and  other  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  articles  have  appeared  telling  the 
story  of  the  courageous  and  fine  public 
service  rendered  by  Dr.  Kelsey.  At  a 
later  date  I  expect  to  ask  permission  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  Record,  but  I 
shall  not  do  so  at  the  moment. 

The  thalidomide  episode  dramatically 
illustrates  the  necessity  of  incorporating 
strong  and  fair  provisions  to  protect  the 
public  against  drugs  with  adverse  side 
effects.  Such  provisions  were  contained 
in  the  drug  industry  bill,  S.  1552,  as  orig- 
inally reported  by  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee. On  the  specific  point  at  issue, 
the  bill  would  have  prohibited  the  sale 
of  a  drug  until  it  was  approved  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  At  the 
present  time,  a  new  drug  application  is 
i^?proved  automatically  in  60  days  unless 
the  Commissioner  of  the  FDA  acts  to 
prevent  its  sale.  This,  of  course,  places 
great  pressure  and  strain  upon  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  FDA  who  are  trying  to 
protect  the  American  people  from  drugs 
with  dangerous  side  effects,  such  as  thal- 
idomide. They  should  have  an  adequate 
time  to  assure  themselves  that  the  drug 
is  safe,  and  applications  should  not  be- 
come elTective  automatically  during  any 
time  period.  The  very  fact  that  the  drug 
is  new  usually  means  that  there  is  little 
In  the  way  of  independent  and  objective 
clinical  studies  to  guide  the  FDA  physi- 
cians in  their  work.  As  changed  in  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill  merely 
provides  that  the  time  period  in  which 
action  may  be  taken  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  extended  from 
60  to  90  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sec  - 
ond  3  minutes  of  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Commissioner  Lar- 
rick. and  other  oflBcials  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  should  not  have  to 
approve   a   new   drug   application   until 


they  are  satisfied  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  the  drug. 

TTie  amendment  is  typical  of  so  many 
provisions  of  S.  1552  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  reported  out  by  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee;  there  is  some  im- 
provement over  the  present  law,  but  the 
provisions  do  not  adequately  meet  the 
problem  to  which  they  are  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  section  2123  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  provides  for 
honorary  recognition  of  civilian  officers 
of  the  Government  who  perform  special 
services  in  the  public  interest.  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10717,  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  section,  provides  a  gold 
medal  known  as  the  President  "s  Award 
for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Senr- 
iee. 

Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  has  certainly 
earned  such  a  medal,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  public  and  the  Government, 
through  her  protection  of  the  many 
thousands  of  children  born  in  the  past 
year  from  horrible  malformations. 

I  believe  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that 
ComnUssioner  Larrick  and  other  officials 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  acting  Secretary  of  HEW  wish  to 
join  in  asking  for  Presidential  recog- 
nition of  the  outstanding  work  of  this 
good  woman.  I  tnist  that  Congress  will 
join  me  in  calling  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  confer  the  gold 
medal  upon  E>r.  Kelsey. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
saluting  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  country  the  remarkable  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  to  public  health 
by  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  recommendation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  making  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  award  of  the  gold 
medal  will  be  adopted  by  the  President. 

This  particular  case,  so  dramatically 
highlighted  in  recent  days,  will  enable 
the  Senate  to  measure  wisely  the  action 
which  we  should  take  with  respect  to 
the  drug  bill  which  the  Senate  will  soon 
have  before  it  for  consideration. 

It  gives  us  chapter  and  verse  against 
which  we  can  measure  our  responsibility 
when  the  bill  comes  before  us. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  comments.  I  know  they 
will  be  appreciated  by  Dr.  Kelsey,  by 
the  officials  of  HEW,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  also  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
observation  that  this  case  points  up  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  and  effective  provi- 
sion in  our  basic  law  for  the  protection 
of  our  people  from  harmful  effects  of 
certain  prescription  drugs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  commending  Dr.  Kelsey  for  service 
l>eyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  encourage  our  civil 
servants,  and  to  make  certain  that  their 
contributions  are  recognized.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  making  of 
civilian  awards,  which  has  application 
to  the  same  general  idea  that  we  are 
discussing  today. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  imder- 
stood  as  joining  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan in  their  view  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  legislation.  It  may  not  be 
necessary   to  pass  such  legislation.    It 
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may  or  may  not  be  the  thing  to  do.  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  en- 
dorsing legislation.  Indeed,  the  Kelsey 
case  may  show  that  the  present  system 
is  working  pretty  well  and  that  legis- 
lation may  not  be  needed. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  would  be  less  than 
true  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not  Join  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fine  public  service  of  this 
outstanding  public  servant,  in  lauding 
and  applauding  that  service  and  in  urg- 
ing that  it  be  appropriately  recognized. 
I  feel  in  good  conscience  that  I  can  do 
so  without  necessarily  subscribing  to  the 
views  which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  stated  with  respect  to  pending  leg- 
islation of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
sponsor. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Throughout  this  investiga- 
tion he  has  always  shown  a  very 
thoughtful  interest  in  wanting  to  protect 
the  public  health  against  unreasonable 
prices  and  unsafe  and  ineffective  medi- 
cines. I  appreciate  his  interest  in  this 
subject. 

ExHiBrr  1 

fProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 

July  15.1962) 

HsHorNE    OF    FDA    Keeps    Bad    Drito     Ott 

Mabszts   Linked  to   Malformed  Babies 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 
Thl«  Is  the  wtarj  at  how  the  skepticism 
and  stubbornness  of  a  Government  physi- 
cian prevented  what  could  have  been  an  ap- 
palling American  tragedy,  the  birth  of  hun- 
dreds or  Indeed  thousands  of  armless  and 
legless  children. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Prances  Oldham  Kelsey. 
a  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  medical 
officer.  Is  not  one  of  Inspired  prophesies  nor 
of  dramatic  research  breakthroughs. 

She  saw  her  duty  in  sternly  simple  terms, 
and  she  carried  it  out.  living  the  while  with 
insinuations  that  she  was  a  bureaucratic  nit- 
picker,  unreasonable — even,  she  said,  stupid. 
That  such  attributes  could  have  been 
ascribed  to  her  is,  by  her  own  acknowledg- 
ment, not  surprising,  considering  all  of  the 
circumstances. 

What  she  did  was  refuse  to  be  hurried  into 
approving  an  application  for  marketing  a 
new  drug.  She  regarded  its  safety  as  un- 
proved, despite  considerable  data  arguing 
that  It  was  ultrasafe. 

It  was  not  until  last  April.  19  months  after 
the  application  was  filed  with  the  PDA,  that 
the  terrible  effects  of  the  drug  abroad  were 
widely  reported  In  this  country.  What  re- 
mains to  be  told  Is  how  and  why  Dr.  Kelsey 
blocked  the  Introduction  of  the  drug  before 
those  effects  were  suspected  by  anyone. 

Dr.  Kelsey  invoked  her  high  standards  and 
her  belief  that  the  drug  was  "peculiar" 
against  these  facts: 

The  drug  had  come  into  widespread  use 
In  other  countries.  In  West  Germany,  where 
It  was  used  primarily  as  a  sedative,  huge 
quantities  of  It  were  sold  over  the  counter 
before  it  was  put  on  a  prescription  basis. 
It  gave  a  prompt,  deep,  natural  sleep  that 
was  not  followed  by  a  hangover.  It  wa* 
cheap.  It  failed  to  kill  even  the  would-be 
suicides  who  swallowed  massive  doses. 

And  there  were  the  reports  on  experiments 
with  animals.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
American  licensee  told  of  giving  the  drug 
to  rats  In  doses  6  to  60  times  greater  than 
the  comparable  human  dosage.  Of  1,510 
offspring,  none  was  delivered  with  "evidence 
of  malformation." 

.In  a  separate  study,  one  rat  did  deliver  a 
malformed  offspring,  but  the  dosage  had  been 
1,200    times    the    usual    one.     Rabbits    that 


were  injected  with  sU  times  the  compa- 
rable human  doee  also  were  reported  to  have 
produced  no  malformed  births. 

RecenUy.  the  PDA  publicly  decried  the  "e«- 
cesslve  contacts"  made  with  Its  personnel  by 
pharmaceutical  manxifacturers  who  are 
anxious  to  speed  the  agency's  handling  of 
new-drug  applications. 

ICAirr    BXQX7EBTS 

So  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  dozens 
of  contacts  were  made  with  I>r.  Kelsey  by 
representatives  of  the  American  licensee  for 
thalidomide,  the  chemical  name  for  the  seda- 
tive. They  had  what  they  strongly  believed 
was  a  clear  and  overwhehning  case — but  Dr. 
Kelsey  delayed,  and  delayed,  and  delayed. 

They  visited  her  In  her  drably  furnUhed, 
bare-floor  office  in  an  eyesore  tempo  on  Jef- 
ferson Drive  SW.  They  phoned.  They  sub- 
mitted a  Qow  of  reports  and  studies.  It  was 
apparent  that  substantial  Investments  and 
substantial  profits  were  at  stake.  And  all  of 
this  was   routine. 

The  application  had  come  to  Dr.  Kelsey — 
simply  because  It  was  her  ttim  to  take  the 
next  one — In  September  1960. 

The  European  data  left  her  "very  unim- 
pressed "  In  an  Interview,  she  said  she  had 
"lived  through  cycles  before"  In  which  a 
drug  was  acclaimed  for  a  year  or  two — until 
harmful  side  effects  became  known. 

And,  she  said,  she  could  not  help  regarding 
thalidomide  as  "a  peculiar  drug."  It  trou- 
bled her  that  its  effects  on  experimental 
anlnukls  were  not  the  same  as  on  humans — 
It  did  not  make  them  sleepy. 

SAME  QtTXSnONS 

Could  there  be  danger  in  those  few  people 
whose  systems  might  absorb  It?  Could  there 
be  a  harmful  effect  on  an  unborn  child  whose 
mother  took  It?  (In  other  counUles  ob- 
stetricians were  innocently  prescribing  it  as 
an  antiemetic  for  pregnant  women.) 

Dr.  Kelsey  regarded  the  manufacturer's 
evidence  of  thalidomide's  safety  as  "incom- 
plete In  many  respects."  The  drug  was  not, 
after  all.  Intended  for  grave  diseases,  or  for 
the  relief  of  intolerable  stifferlng.  but  pri- 
marily for  sleeplessness,  for  which  nutny 
drugs  of  known  safety  were  already  on  the 
market. 

All  of  this  being  so.  she  saw  no  need  either 
to  hurry  or  to  be  saUsfied  with  the  approach 
that,  9  chances  out  of  10,  it's  safe.  She  was 
determined  to  be  certain  that  thalidomide 
was  safe  10  times  out  of  10.  and  she  was 
prepared  to  wait  forever  for  proof  that  it 
was. 

When  the  60-day  deadline  for  action  on 
the  application  came  around,  Dr.  Kelsey 
wrote  the  manufacturer  that  the  proof  of 
safety  was  Inadequate.  Perhaps  with  an 
understandable  feeling  of  frustration  the 
manufactiu-er  produced  new  research  data, 
new  reasons  for  action.  Each  time  a  new 
60-day  deadline  drew  near,  out  went  an- 
other  letter:    insufficient  proof   of   safety. 

T7PREU>  BT  SUPER  lOKS 

Dr.  Kel8ey*8  tenacity — or  unreasonable- 
ness, depending  upon  one's  viewpoint — was 
upheld  by  her  superiors,  all  the  way. 

Although  she  takes  her  work  seriously  In- 
deed, her  contacts  with  applicants  are.  In  her 
words,  "usually  amiable.  We  see  their  point, 
and  they  see  ours.  But  the  responsibility 
for  releasing  a  drug  Is  ours,  not  theirs." 
And  that  Is  the  responsibility  she  would 
not  forget. 

In  February  1961.  she  chanced  to  read.  In 
a  British  medical  Journal,  a  letter  from  a 
British  doctor  questioning  whether  certain 
instances  of  peripheral  neuritis — a  tingling 
and  numbness  in  the  feet  and  the  fingers 
that  Is  sometimes  Irreversible — might  not 
be  due  to  InUke  of  thalidomide.  To  her  this 
was  a  danger  signal. 

She  called  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  applicant.  His  Investigators  reported 
that  the  incidence  was  apparently  negligible, 
1     case     among     300,000     adult     users.     Six 


months  later.  Dr.  Kelsey  said,  the  incidence 
among  adults  who  took  thalidomide  regu- 
larly for  months  at  a  tane  was  found  to  be 
1  ln2S0. 

But  neither  she  nor  the  applicant  yet  bad 
the  slightest  Inkling  that  the  drug  could 
be  responsible  for  the  birth  of  malformed 
babies.  That  awful  circumstantial  evidence 
became  known  to  the  applicant — In  a  cable- 
gram from  Europe — on  November  29.  1961. 

ATPUCATIOK  WrrHDKAWK 

He  reported  It  to  Dr.  Kelsey  early  the  next 
day.  Although  this  was  foUowed  by  a  formal 
withdrawal  of  the  application,  as  late  as  last 
month  the  applicant  described  the  birth 
abnormalities  as  alleged  effects  of  thalido- 
mide. 

The  story  begins  In  1964.  6  years  before 
Dr.  Kelsey.  a  pharmacologist  as  well  as  a 
physlcUn.  went  tor  work  in  the  PDA's  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine.  She  and  her  husband.  P. 
Ellis  Kelsey,  a  pharmacologist  who  is  now  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  came  here  from 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota School  of  Medicine. 

For  the  account  that  follows,  the  primary 
sources  were  Dr.  Kelsey  and  reporU  by  Dr. 
Helen  B.  Taussig  to  a  medical  meeting  In 
April  and  in  the  June  30  Issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Taussig,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  In  Balti- 
more, went  to  West  Germany  in  January  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  thali- 
domide and  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
birthrate  of  malformed  Infants. 

Eight  years  ago  a  West  German  manufac- 
turer conceived  of  the  drug,  synthesized 
It— and  discarded  It  after  discerning  no  ef- 
fect on  test  animals.  In  1958  another  West 
German  firm  also  developed  thalidomide 
and  found  it  to  be.  by  all  Indications,  the 
best  sleeping  compound  ever  devised. 

LASCX   BALE 

The  sale  was  tremendous  It  even  came 
to  be  used  for  grippe,  neuralgia,  asthma,  in 
cough  medicines  and  to  calm  chUdren  before 
they  were  given  electroencephalograms. 

In  Germany  It  was  marketed  as  Contergan, 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  as  Dlstaval, 
In  Portugal  as  Sof tenon.  Dr.  Kelsey  s  native 
Canada  accepted  It  on  April  1.  1961.  for  man- 
ufacture by  one  firm  under  the  name  Tall- 
mol  and  by  another  firm,  the  William  S. 
Merrell  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  under  the  name 
Kevadon.  It  was  the  lS4-year-old  Merrell 
firm  that  was  seeking  to  market  Kevadon  as 
a  prescription  drug  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  Ume— April  1961— West  German 
Investigators  were  desperately  groping  for  an 
explanation  of  an  unprecedented  outbreak 
of  phocomeUa.  the  malformation  hitherto  so 
rare  that  it  Isn't  even  listed  In  some  medical 
dictionaries.  An  86 -year -old  Gottlngen  spe- 
cialist In  human  deformities  told  Dr.  Taus- 
sig that  he  had  In  his  whole  lifetime  "seen 
as  many  Individuals  with  two  heads  as  he 
had  with  phocomella." 

Usually,  phocomella  deprives  Its  victim  of 
one  arm.  Rudimentary  fingers  that  look, 
said  Dr.  Taussig,  "like  the  flippers  of  a  seal" 
arise   from   the  stub  below   the  shoulder. 

CLINIC  CASES 

In  eight  West  German  pediatric  clinics 
there  were  no  cases  at  all  between  1954  and 
1959.  In  1959  there  were  12,  In  1960  there 
were  83,   In   1961    there  were  302. 

These  were  not  the  ordinary  textbook 
cases.  Not  Just  one  arm  was  affected.  These 
children  were  without  both  arms,  or  with- 
out both  legs,  or  without  three  limbs,  or 
they  were  without  any  limbs  at   all. 

In  some,  the  external  ear  was  missing  and 
hearing  was  grossly  Impaired.  There  were 
deformities  of  the  eyes,  esophagus  and 
intestinal  tract;  and  even  this  U  not  a  com- 
plete list. 

Once  the  suspected  link  with  Contergan 
was  established.  Contergan  was  taken  off  the 
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West  German  market.  The  expectation  is 
that  the  last  mothers  who  could  have  taken 
it  during  early  pregnacy.  the  danger  period, 
will  be  delivered  In  August.  The  estimates 
are  that  by  the  end  of  next  month  the  total 
of  deformed  children  born  in  West  Oer- 
n\any  will  be  between  3,600  and  6,000.  Two 
out  of  thiee  are  expected  to  live.  Most  are 
apparent^'  of  normal  mentality. 

The  drug  was  withdrawn  from  the  British 
market  5  days  after  the  withdrawal  in  West 
Germany.  The  Guardian.  Manchester,  has 
predicted  that  August  will  see  the  birth  of 
800  dcfomed  English  children.  The  Minis- 
try of  Health  has  begun  to  fit  50  victims  with 
artificial  limbs. 

EIOHT  IN  CANADA 

An  article  prepared  for  the  May  19  Issue 
of  Maclea  I's  magazine  said  that  at  the  time 
of  writing  eight  victims  of  phocomella  had 
been  born  In  Canada,  tw^  of  them  to  physi- 
cians' wiV'is  who  had  used  "samples  of  thali- 
domide donated   to  their   husbands." 

Because  the  department  of  health  did  not 
order  thUldomtde  withdrawn  from  sale 
until  Mar:h  2,  Maclean's  said  the  last  Cana- 
dian casjaltles  are  not  expected  until 
Novemt)er. 

The  cause  of  the  West  German  outbreak 
was  hard  to  trace  Hereditary  factors,  blood 
tncompat)blllty  between  parents,  abnormal 
chromoeo:nes,  radioactive  fallout.  X-rays, 
detergents,  food  preservatives — all  of  these 
things,  and  more,  were  stispected,  checked, 
and  discarded  as  possibilities. 

A  Hair  burg  pediatrician.  Dr.  Wlduklnd 
Lenz.  mac  e  preliminary  studies  showing  that 
about  20  percent  of  the  mothers  who 
brought  c  eformed  infants  to  his  clinic  had 
taken  Coi  tergan      Dr.  Taussig  wrote: 

"On  November  8.  1961,  It  occurred  to  him 
that  Contergan  was  the  cause.  He  reques- 
tloned  his  patients  and  the  Incidence 
promptly  rose  to  about  50  percent.  Many 
of  the  p;ttlents  said  they  had  considered 
the  drug  too  Innocent  to  mention  It  on  the 
questionnaire. 

MAKE!     WAKNES 

"On  November  15  he  warned  Orunenthal 
(the  manufacturer)  that  he  suspected  Con- 
tergan WI.S  the  cause  and  that  the  drug 
should  be  withdrawn." 

Five  days  later,  at  a  pediatric  meeting  In 
Dusseldori  he  reported  bis  suspicions  and  his 
actions  but  did  not  name  the  drug.  That 
night  Dr.  raussig  related,  "a  physician  came 
up  to  him  and  said.  'Will  you  tell  me  confi- 
dentially. Is  It  the  drug  Contergan?  I  ask 
because  we  have  siKh  a  child  and  my  wife 
took  Cont-irgan.' 

"A  couple  of  days  later  It  was  generally 
known  that  Contergan  was  the  drug  under 
suspicion.  On  November  26  Grunenthal 
withdrew  the  drug  from  the  market.  On 
November  28  the  Ministry  of  Health  issued  a 
firm  but  cautious  and  widely  publicized 
statement  that  Contergan  was  suspected  to 
be  a  major  factor  In  the  production  of 
phocomella. " 

Dr.  Taussig  reported  that  an  Australian 
physician.  Dr.  W.  G.  McBrlde,  saw  three 
severe  cas<«  in  April  1961,  and  three  more 
In  October  and  November.  "He  found  that 
all  six  mothers  bad  taken  Dlstaval  In  early 
pregnancy  "  the  Journal  article  said. 

In  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  Dr.  A.  L.  Spiers 
saw  10  wvere  phocomella  victims  during 
1961  and  ultimately  "obtained  positive  proof 
that  8  out  of  10  of  these  patients  had  taken 
Dlstaval." 

DimCULT     CONNECTION 

Making  the  connection^ — which  some  phy- 
sicians say  is  not  conclusively  established — 
was  extracrdinartly  difficult. 

Dr.  Lenz,  for  egcample.  had  to  contend  with 
the  lack  of  records  during  the  time  when 
Contergan  was  sold  without  prescription,  and 
with  his  patients'  natural  difficulty  In  re- 
calling if  and  precisely  when  they  had  taken 
a  sleeping  pill  months  earlier. 


"In  one  Instance."  Dr.  Taussig  wrote,  a 
doctor  "swore  the  mother  had  not  received 
Contergan.  He  had  prescribed  an  entirely 
different  sedative.  On  Investigation  at  the 
pharmacy  Dr.  Lenz  found  the  prescription 
was  stamped  'drug  not  In  stock,  Contergan 
given  Instead'." 

Dr.  Taussig  said  the  Investigations  of  Dr. 
Lenz  In  particular  Indicate  that  the  embryo 
Is  endangered  If  a  mother  takes  thalidomide 
within  about  2  to  4  days  after  conception,  a 
time  when  she  may  not  even  know  that  she 
Is  pregnant. 

He  believes  that  during  that  sensitive  pe- 
riod the  chances  that  a  mother  who  has 
taken  the  drug  will  deliver  a  deformed  baby 
are  at  least  2  in  5. 

COMPANY    VIEW 

The  Merrell  firm  says  that  conclusive  proof 
is  lacking  for  such  assumptions  and  cites  a 
clinic  In  Kiel  at  which.  Merrell  reported,  half 
of  the  deformed  children  were  delivered  to 
mothers  who  probably  had  not  taken  thal- 
idomide. 

"Everyone  admits."  Dr.  Taussig  wrote, 
"that  no  Information  Is  available  concerning 
how  many  women  may  have  taken  the  drug 
In  the  sensitive  period  and  have  had  a  normal 
child" 

Dr.  Kelsey  said  the  molecular  complex  of 
thalidomide  Is  being  broken  down  and 
studied  In  an  effort  to  determine  the  causa- 
tive agent  in  thalidomide. 

In  all  of  this  Dr.  Taussig  sees  compelling 
reason  for  caution  In  the  use  of  new  drugs 
by  women  of  chlldbearlng  age.  A  Canadian 
physician  Interviewed  by  Maclean's  said, 
"There  Is  too  much  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  relief  of  mild  or  even  mod- 
erately severe  s3rmptoms.  People  won't  put 
up  with  even  the  slightest  discomfort  or 
headache:  they  demand  medication  from 
their  doctor.  If  they  can't  get  It  from  one, 
they'll  go  to  another." 

Dr.  Taussig  also  wants  the  1938  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  strengthened  to  provide  greater 
assurance  that  new  drugs  will  not  harm  un- 
born children.  But  to  Assistant  PDA  Com- 
missioner Wlnton  B.  Rankin,  the  significant 
thing  about  the  law  Is  that  It  gave  Dr.  Kelsey 
the  weapon  she  needed  to  block  the  market- 
ing of  thalidomide  In  the  United  States. 

"The  American  public,"  he  said,  "owes  her 
a  vote  of  thanks." 

The  47-year-old  Dr.  Kelsey  lives  at  5811 
Brookslde  Drive.  Chevy  Chase,  with  her  hus- 
band and  daughters,  Susan,  15,  and  Chris- 
tine, 12. 

She  Is  grateful  for  the  praise — but  recog- 
nizes that,  had  thalidomide  proved  to  be  as 
safe  as  the  applicant  believed.  "I  would  have 
been  considered  unreasonable." 

She  Intends  to  go  on  "playing  for  that 
10th  chance  In  10"  to  assure  safety  In  new 
drugs  "to  the  best  of  my  ability."  For  20 
years  she  taught  pharmacology.  She  knows 
the  dangers,  and  she  has  not  the  slightest 
Intention   of   forgetting  them. 


EMANCIPATION  PR(3CLAMATION 

CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  year 
1963  will  mark  the  centennial  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  A  number 
of  bills  have  been  introduced  calling  for 
various  sorts  of  national  recognition  and 
celebration  of  the  event.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138, 
introduced  by  Senator  Douglas,  to 
create  a  commission  to  commemorate 
appropriately  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  Negro,  including  presentation 
of  an  exhibit  at  the  Emancipation  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
ni..  in  the  summer  of  1963.  Surely  the 
Congress  should  be  able  to  enact  at  least 
this  ceremonial  recognition  of  equal 
rights. 


I  was  happy  to  note  last  month  the 
stated  intention  of  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  my  State,  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller, to  present  to  the  Governors'  con- 
ference on  July  1-4  a  resolution  pledging 
affirmative  action  at  the  State  level 
against  discrimination  based  on  race, 
creed,  or  color,  in  housing,  in  education, 
in  transpMDrtation,  in  employment,  in 
public  places  of  assembly  or  in  personal 
services. 

I  note  with  regret  that  the  resolution 
was  not  adopted  by  the  conference. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  statement  made  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  on  this  subject,  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  Coimcil  of  Bishops,  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  New 
York,  on  July  5.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  f>oint  in  my  remarks. 

T)iere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Exci:rpts   or    Reicarks    by    Gov.    Nelsom    A. 

ROCKETELLEB.     PREPARED     rOR     DELIVERY     AT 

Banquet  or  Council  or  Bishops.  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Park 
Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York,  N.T.,  Thurs- 
day Evening,  Jwr  5,  1962 

On  July  16  a  plaque  in  memory  of  my 
father,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  will  be  dedi- 
cated at  Rockefeller  Center.  On  that  plaque 
win  appear  the  words  which  sum  up  my 
father's  credo — the  principles  underlying  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  his  fellow  man. 

These  are  the  words : 

'I  believe  In  the  supreme  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual and  In  his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"I  believe  that  every  right  Implies  a  re- 
sponslbUlty;  every  opportunity,  an  obliga- 
tion; every  possession  a  duty. 

"I  believe  that  the  law  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  law;  that  government 
is  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master. 

"I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  whether 
with  head  or  hand;  that  the  world  owes  no 
man  a  living  but  that  it  owes  every  man  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

"I  believe  that  thrift  is  essential  to  well- 
ordered  living  and  that  economy  is  a  prime 
requisite  of  a  sound  financial  structure, 
whether  In  government,  business  or  personal 
affairs. 

"I  believe  that  truth  and  justice  are  fun- 
damental to  an  enduring  social  order. 

"I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  a  promise, 
that  a  man's  word  should  be  as  good  as  his 
bond,  that  character — not  wealth  or  power  or 
position — is  of  supreme  worth. 

"I  believe  that  the  rendering  of  useful 
service  Is  the  common  duty  of  mankind  and 
that  only  In  the  purifying  fire  of  sacrifice  is 
the  cross  of  selfishness  consumed  and  the 
greatness  of  the  human  soul  set  free. 

"I  believe  in  an  all-wise  and  all-loving 
God,  named  by  whatever  name,  and  that  the 
Individual's  highest  fulfillment,  greatest 
happiness,  and  widest  usefulness  are  to  be 
found  in  living  In  harmony  with  His  will. 

"I  believe  that  love  Is  the  greatest  thing 
In  the  world;  that  it  alone  can  overcome 
hate;  that  right  can  and  will  triumph  over 
might." 

That  was  my  father's  creed. 

Throughout  my  own  life,  these  words  of 
my  father  have  been  an  inspiration — and  a 
challenge.  I  can  find  nothing  in  this  state- 
ment that  I  would  alter  now.  For  while 
these  are  words  of  personal  conviction,  they 
spring  from  an  ancient  Judeo-Christian 
ethic  that  has  uplifted  mankind  through  the 
centuries — and  is  the  moral  and  spiritual 
basis  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

It  Is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  this  moral 
base,  to  draw  strength  from  the  well-springs 
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d  our  apLrltual  heritage,  as  we  coatemplate 
the  unAnl&hed  business  oX  our  clvlIlzaUon. 
And  ot  this  unfinished  business,  nothing  Is 
more  crucial  or  fundamental  than  the  final 
and  permanent  assurance  that  our  profes- 
sions of  man's  equality  shall  truly  have  full 
meaning  for  every  American. 

Earlier  this  week,  at  the  annual  con- 
ference ol  the  Nation's  Governors,  I  pre- 
sented this  resolution : 

"Whereas  this  Nation,  under  Cod,  was 
founded  on  and  draws  Its  sustenance  from 
the  concept  of  the  worth  of  the  Individual 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man;   and 

"Whereas  this  jrear  of  19«2  marks  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  promulgation  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation;  and 

"Whereas,  at  a  time  when  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  1  undan^ental  hunuin  values 
aire  being  tested  throughout  the  free  world, 
It  Is  appropriate  and  de&lrable  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  dignity  and  rl^ts  of  the 
Individual;  and 

"WhervM  human  rights  and  individual 
dignity  r«qiitr«  both  adequate  protectton 
through  law  and  continuous  action  at  •vary 
l«v«l  ot  our  aodety,  public  and  prlvat*.  to 
mak*  th«M  tvmdamantal  right*  a  Uvlng 
t«allty  for  our  p*opU;  and 

**Wh»r*as  th*  enJoym*ut  by  th«  Statw  ot 
thair  tvill  rights  *■  aovvrttgn  aatltlM  r«qvilr«a 
th«  SUtM  to  Maum*  and  dtaolVMf*  with 
vigor  their  full  r«aponstblUtiM  not  alon*  for 
the  health  and  w«irar«  ot  thalr  p«op)«  but 
atoo  for  the  r«altmaUon  of  their  people*' 
Mptratlons  for  freedom,  dignity,  and  eq:u*l 
right*  and  opportunities  a*  individual 
human  beings;  and 

"Whereas  the  impact  of  the  actions  of  the 
States  in  this  crucial  area  of  human  values 
has  inunedlate  significance  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  States  In  the  eye*  of  the  world; 
and 

"Whereas  any  discrimination  based  on 
race,  creed  or  color,  in  housing,  in  education, 
in  transportation,  in  employment,  in  public 
places  of  assembly,  or  in  personal  services  Is 
alien  to  these  fundamental  values:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  On  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  that  we  Gov- 
ernors In  conference  here  assembled  pledge 
ourselves,  affirmatively  and  positively,  to  seek 
to  translate  these  cherished  American  values 
into  fuller  reality  within  our  respective 
States,  by  executive  action,  where  possible, 
through  laws  adopted  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, where  necessary,  and  by  fully  utilizing 
in  the  arena  of  public  opinion  the  leader- 
ship responsibility  Inherent  in  the  office  of 
Governor." 

I  deeply  regret  this  resolution  was  not 
adopted  at  the  Governors'  conference  be- 
cause of  parliamentary  maneuvering  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats  to  protect  the  South- 
ern Governors  from  the  embarrassment  of 
voting  on  the  issue.  Had  it  been  allowed  to 
come  to  a  vote.  It  Is  clearly  evident  that  far 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  Governors  would 
have  supported  it. 

As  Atiraham  Uncoln  said:  "I  hold  that 
while  man  exists,  it  is  his  duty  to  improve 
not  only  his  own  condition  but  to  assist  in 
ameliorating  mankind.  •  •  •  Let  us  at  all 
times  remember  that  all  American  citizens 
are  brothers  of  a  common  coimtry." 

As  spiritual  leaders  among  people  upon 
whom  have  fallen  the  cruel  and  Indefensible 
blows  of  ancient  prejudice,  you  know  where- 
of I  speak.  Yet  in  our  daily  lives,  we  see  that 
the  power  of  law  grows  steadily  stronger  in 
ameliorating  these  wrongs;  we  see  that  the 
power  of  persuasion  grows  ever  affirmative; 
and  we  know  that  the  power  of  love  must 
ultimately  triumph  in  the  hearts  of  God's 
children. 

Totirs,  then,  is  a  mission  of  love  in  which 
all  who  believe  as  our  forefathers  believed, 
who  believe  as  my  father  believed,  will  make 
common  cause. 


And  as  leaders  among  Methodists,  I  know 
you  will  ascribe  to  some  other  words  al 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  told  a  church 
delegaUon  in  1864  that:  "It  U  no  fault  in 
others  that  the  Methodist  Church  sends  more 
soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any. 

"God  bless  the  Methodist  Church.  Bless 
all  the  churches,  and  blessed  be  God,  who. 
in  this  our  great  trial,  givcth  us  the 
churches." 


PRAYERS  IN   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  Governors*  conference.  Governor 
Rockefeller  made  an  admirable  attempt 
to  inject  reasonableness  into  the  debate 
on  the  Supreme  Court  school  prayer  de- 
cision. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  commending  hia  effort  be  in- 
serted in  tlic  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  TrtbuM.  July  S. 

IMai 

RocKraxn  Kksn  His  Riad 

New  York  shouM  be  proud  of  lu  Governor 
this  morning.  WbUe  all  about  him  memban 
of  the  National  Qoveraor**  Conterenoe  were 
losing  their  heads  In  a  trenay  over  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  prayer  decision. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  kept  his. 

We  congratulate  him  for  refusing  to  be 
stampeded  into  supporting  a  hasty  and 
thoughtless  resolution  asking  the  Congress 
to  prepare  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
repair  the  damage  the  Governors  believe  the 
Court  has  inflicted.  His  lone  dissent  was  an 
act  of  courage,  and  of  religious  conviction, 
that  truly  serves  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
worship. 

What  the  Governors  seek  in  their  resolu- 
tion is  action  that  will  make  "clear  and 
beyond  challenge  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
Nation  and  people  of  their  faith  in  God  and 
permit  the  free  and  voluntary  participation 
In  prayer  in  our  public  schools."  Although 
Governor  Rockefeller  dldnt  put  it  in  so  many 
words,  he  doesn't  think  his  fellow  chief 
executives  know  what  they  are  doing.  And 
he  Is  right. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  Supreme  Court 
did  was  to  rule  unconstitutional  the  recital 
in  New  York  schools  of  a  simple  prayer 
prepared  by  an  official  body,  the  board  of 
regents.  In  the  second  place,  if  this  takes 
God  out  of  our  schools,  as  some  charge, 
no  amount  of  legislation  will  put  Him  back 
again.  The  Governors,  in  their  speed  to  show 
their  constituents  the  extent  of  their  indig- 
nation, are  misreading  both  the  Court's 
action  and  the  legal  and  spiritual  conse- 
quences. 

The  flames  of  Irrationality  In  which  so 
many  have  been  caught  up  have  been  fanned 
from  all  directions  In  the  week  since  the 
Court  ruled.  One  Congressman  bellowed 
that  the  Cotirt  has  "now  officially  stated  Its 
disbelief  In  God  Almighty."  Another  smelled 
a  "deliberate  and  carefully  planned  con- 
spiracy to  substitute  materialism  for  spiritual 
values." 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  even  worse  was 
the  sight  of  so  many  otherwise  responsible 
newspapers  getting  completely  swept  off 
their  feet  by  the  tide  of  emotionalism.  At  a 
time  one  might  expect  newspapers  In  general 
to  speak  with  a  voice  of  calm  and  reason,  a 
good  number  of  editorials,  we  were  saddened 
to  note,  spoke  as  If  they  did  Indeed  believe 
that  the  gloved  fingers  of  atheism  were  steal- 
ing into  our  schools. 

The  Governors,  in  their  preamble  to  the 
memorial  to  Congress,  took  note  of  the  wide- 


spread confusion,  stating  that  the  ruling 
against  official  prasrers  had  "created  far- 
reaching  misunderstanding  as  to  the  Ns- 
tlcm's  faith  and  dependence  on  God."  Iron- 
ically, however,  they  helped  to  compound 
the  misunderstanding  by  rejecting  Governor 
Rockefeller's  counsel  of  caution  and  rushing 
to  get  on  record  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  who  sought  s  care- 
ful study  of  the  Court  ruling  and  argued 
against  an  impulsive  verdict,  may  in  the  end 
be  the  one  who  has  made  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  freedom  to  worship  In  accord- 
ance with  one's  conscience.  He  stood  slone, 
but  he  stood  on  the  side  of  commonsense. 


NOMINATION  OP  THURGOOD  MAR- 
SHALL TO  BE  A  JUDGE  OP  THE 
COURT  OF  APPEAUB  FOR  THE 
SECOND  CIRCUIT 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preaident.  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  at  its  S3d  annual  oon- 
ventlon  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  recently,  with 
1,237  registered  delevates  in  attendance, 
adopted  a  resolution  with  rtganl  to  tte 
dela}'  in  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Thurgood  ICarahaU  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  My  eolleagur  from  New 
York,  as  a  member  of  the  oonunittee,  and 
I,  as  one  of  the  eponion  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall, have  done  our  utmost  to  bring 
about  prompt  action  with  respect  to  the 
conflrmatlon  of  Judge  Manhall's  nom- 
ination. I  compliment  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  the  vigorous  position 
which  he  has  taken  in  that  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  op- 
erative part  of  the  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  Judge  Marshall,  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  NAACP  53d  Annual  Con- 
vention, in  which  they  indicate  that  they 
will  wage  a  strong  campaign  to  help 
bring  about  this  justly  deserved  con- 
firmation, be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

More  than  8  months  ago,  when  President 
Kennedy  nominated  Judge  TTiurgood  Mar- 
shall to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  millions  of  Americans,  Negro  snd 
white  alike,  and  In  all  parts  of  our  country, 
hailed  this  demonstration  of  democracy  in 
action.  Lawyers  and  judges  without  regard 
to  sectionalism,  race,  creed  or  party,  praised 
the  demonstrated  professional  qualifications 
of  the  nominee.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
land  editorially  voiced  Rpproval  of  this  recog- 
nition of  the  competence  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  of  the  Presidential  wisdom  In  sum- 
moning the  skills  of  Judge  Marshall  to  the 
service  of  the  Oovemment. 

His  performance  on  the  bench  has  justi- 
fied all  of  this.  Nevertheless,  be  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  confirmation  of  Judge  Marahall  pre- 
sents the  D.8.  Senate  with  an  opportunity  to 
show  to  the  world  that  we  t>elleve  In  Justice 
and  fair  play. 

Accordingly,  we  direct  our  State  confer- 
ences, branches  and  members  to  make  these 
views  known  to  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. Similarly,  we  direct  our  presi- 
dent, chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  executive  secretary  and  such  other 
I>erson8  as  they  may  select  to  seek  and  ob- 
tain an  audience  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  express  our  views  and  to 
seek  his  aid,  t>oth  as  President  and  as  leader 
of  his  party.  In  making  truly  effective  his 
effort  to  make  American  democracy  live  by 
securing    the    inunedlate    conflnnatton    of 
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Judge  Mai  shall.  They  should  also  seek  an 
audience  ^/ith  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommlltee,  a«  well  as  with  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  KllATINO.  Mr.  President,  this 
veek  marics  the  fourth  annual  commem- 
oration of  Captive  Nations  Week  which  is 
being  observed  all  over  America.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  which  re- 
sulted in  Ihe  designation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  vigor 
and  enth  isiasm  with  which  Americans 
are  demo:istratinB  their  mutual  affinity 
for  freedom  with  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  to  call  to  the  attcnUon  of  the 
world  the  plight  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
behind  tie  Iron  Curtain  This  is  our 
chance  to  give  emphasis  to  our  ideals  of 
freedom,  ilbertjr,  and  self-determination 
and  put  tiie  Soviet  XTnion  in  the  spot- 
llKht  of  public  scrutiny,  Lrt  America . 
as  a  champion  of  the  world's  oppressed, 
point  out  to  the  worM  the  atroeitiee  in 
Communin  countries  where  seif-de- 
lorminatl'W  Is  jllenct^.  vkhri-e  the  secret 
ballot  Is  mheurd  of.  where  fi'oedom  is 
mci-ely  a  hope  In  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  through  our  words 
bnckrd  bj  po«;lt!vp  pearrful  actions,  wc 
.should  reassuj-e  the  captive  peoples  of  the 
world  thtt  we  share  their  concern  In 
their  aspirations  for  freedom.  By  rc- 
afflrming  our  dedication  to  the  principles 
upon  whii'ii  American  society  rests,  we 
should  let  the  captive  nations  know  that 
we  are  working  and  praying  for  their 
eventual  Lberation. 

The  des  re  of  these  unfortunate  people 
for  freedom  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  extreme  bravery  and  courage  of  the 
East  Gerrians  In  1952,  the  Hungarians 
and  the  Poles  in  1956,  and  the  Tibetans 
in  1959.  to  mention  a  few.  In  addition 
to  the  rebellions  against  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  ihe  Communist  regimes,  the 
flights  of  millioi^  of  people  from  Bul- 
garia, Cz(x:hoslovakia.  Estonia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia  to  the 
Western  World  reveal  the  basic  desire  of 
all  these  peoples  to  live  in  freedom 
mther  than  under  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  show  our  sup- 
port for  the  ideals  of  freedom,  not  only 
in  brave  words  but  also  in  t>ositive  poli- 
cies. Thk".  free  world  should  not  be  on 
the  defeivilve  because  our  cause  is  a  just 
one  and  our  convictions  should  he  firm. 

For  example,  the  United  States  .should 
not  assume  a  defensive  position  in  the 
Berlin  situation.  That  is  one  place 
where  we  are  actually  operating  from  a 
position  of  strength,  because  we  are 
there  as  a  result  of  treaty  agreements 
and  beca  ise  West  Berlin  is  a  showcase 
for  freedom  which  contrasts  dramati- 
cally with  the  drab  existence  of  the  op- 
pressed East  Berliners.  It  is  the  Soviets 
who  are  basically  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion, for  they  have  had  to  make  a  pris- 
on, with  walls  and  bars  closing  off  all  of 
East  Get  many  in  order  to  prevent  a 
mass  exodus  of  citizens.  There  is  no 
need  for  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Western  World ;  instead  we  should  take 
a  strong  and  positive  stand  on  our  treaty 
rights  and  thus  show  the  people  of  West 


Oermany.  and  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

that  their  ultimate  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  self-determination  will  not  be 
negotiated  away  in  Washington  or 
Geneva. 

We  must  emphasize  our  strong  points, 
the  strongest  of  which  is  the  desire  of 
all  peoples  for  freedom.  After  all.  we 
do  not  ju&t  want  to  hold  the  line  against 
CMnmunism  in  Europe — we  want  to 
make  positive  gains  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  want  to  push  the  Com- 
munists back  in  Europe  as  in  souUieast 
Asia,  instead  of  merely  attempting  to 
contain  them.  We  want  to  enable  these 
captive  peoples  to  realize  their  goals  of 
freedom,  individual  liberty  and  national 
independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  the  world  that  the 
ixal  Imperialist  power  today  is  not  the 
West,  as  the  Russians  constantly  charge, 
but  the  Soviet  Union.  The  political  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Soviet  satellites  is 
dcarl)-  seen  by  the  Communist  deiUal 
to  the  satrllltes  of  the  right  to  shape 
their  own  dtJiUntes— the  right  of  self- 
determination.  Economically,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  captive  nations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  Just  as  clear.  Tw  In- 
sUnce.  the  satellites  have  to  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  for  Soviet  oil  as  the  non- 
Communist  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt.  we  arc  proud  of  the 
many  people  who  have  migrated  to  this 
country  fiom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  have  added  to  the  cultural  enrich- 
ment of  our  country;  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  economic  prosperity  and  in- 
dustrial progress  of  this  great  land.  Let 
us  not  turn  our  backs  on  their  friends 
and  relatives  and  countrymen  left  be- 
hind whose  ultimate  goals  are  similar 
to  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  let  us  renew  our  dedication  and 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  the  p>eople 
now  living  l)ehind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let 
us.  too,  point  out  to  the  Kremlin,  that 
Americans  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
plight  of  the  captive  peoples  in  the  world. 
Through  encouragement,  reassurance, 
and  positive  action,  let  us  demonstrate 
to  these  people  boldly — not  timidly — 
that  we  are  woiicing  and  praying  for 
their  redemption.  Clearly,  in  this  way. 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  spurred  on  to  keep  alive 
their  desire  for  independence  and  lib- 
erty and  the  people  of  the  uncommitted 
nations  will  be  reminded  of  the  true  dan- 
gers of  Commimist  imperialism. 

There  is  no  finer  task  to  which  the 
American  people  can  dedicate  them- 
selves. 


A  PINE  APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  at  the  excellent 
clwice  President  Kennedy  has  made  to 
succeed  Abraham  Ribicoff  as  Secretary 
oi  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mayor  Anthony  Celebresae.  erf  Cleve- 
land, who  has  been  slated  to  fill  the 
HETW  opening  has  shown  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate that  he  possesses  the  characteris- 
tics necessary  to  make  a  truly  great 
Cabinet  officer.  He  appeared  before 
one  of  the  committees  on  which  I  serve, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 


March  a  year,  ago  on  behalf  of  my  mass 
transportaticm  bill.  At  that  time,  he 
displayed  a  keen  and  analytical  mind 
and  an  excellent  command  of  the  facts 
of  a  given  situation.  Mr.  Celebrezze  has 
demonstrated  warmth  and  understand- 
ing in  his  duties  as  mayor  and  in  the 
social  problems  which  confronted  his 
great  city.  Mr.  Celebrezze's  fight  for 
urban  redevelopment,  slum  clearance, 
better  public  schools,  juvenile  delin- 
quency rehabilitation,  housing,  and  pub- 
lic health  have  been  well  brought  out 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Anderson,  Young,  Humphret,  Mc- 
Namara,  Bartlett,  and  Pastore  in  Mon- 
day's Congressional  Record. 

The  Paterson.  NJ..  Morning  Call  of 
July  n  has  .ioined  in  praise  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy s  fine  appointment  calling  it  a  "tre- 
meiKlous  hit."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  Call's  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  wish  it  noted  that  I  am  In 
full  agreement  with  this  fine  newspaper 
on  lU  aentimenls  toward  Mr.  Cclebrenc. 

There  bcliMi  no  ohJeoUon.  the  editorial 
wa»  (utiered  lo  be  printed  In  the  IUco«&, 
at  follows: 

A  Fme  AreoiNTMiMT 

Pretldent  John  P.  Kennedy  scored  n  tre- 
mendous hit  tn  naming  Mayor  Anthony 
Celebrene  of  Cleveland  sucotMor  to  Abr«> 
ham  Rlblooff  M  Secretary  ot  Health.  Bduce- 

tton.  and  Welfare. 

We  had  followed  Celebrecaeli  successful 
career  as  mayor  of  the  large  Ohio  community. 
Ills  reelection  time  and  again  by  a  grateful 
dttsenry  attesting  to  his  deep  and  abiding 
Interest  In  his  fellow  humans. 

CeU'brezze  had  xa  on  his  side  recently 
when  he  ripped  Into  a  southern  mayor  who 
sent  i\  group  of  Negroes  to  Cleveland.  He 
stres»Kl  to  the  southern  bigot  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
one  has  no  say  as  to  his  parents,  his  color 
or  place  of  birth. 

In  recent  weeks  Celebrezze  served  with 
distinction  as  chairman  ol  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  to  which  office  he  contributed  greatly 
from  the  wealth  of  his  experience.  A  Btrc»ig 
supporter  of  urban  renewal,  he  has  on 
numerous  occasions  spoken  out  for  redevel- 
opment of  old  cities. 

Mayor  Celebrezze  is  one  of  13  children  of 
Italian  immigrants.  He  was  born  overseas 
whUe  his  parents  were  on  a  trip  to  their 
native  land. 

Cel'^brezze  will  bring  to  the  enormously 
important  Cabinet  p06t.  the  warmth  of  heart 
and  understanding  of  social  problems  which 
are  essential  to  the  success  of  a  department 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Under  the  order  entered  yesterday. 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  bills  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1635. 


ACCEPTANCE  BY  MEMBERS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES  OF  FELLOWSHIPS. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.  OR  GRANTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7727)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces  to  accept  fellowships, 
scholaiships,  or  grants,  which  had  been 
repoi'ted  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to  Insert "  (a) " ; 
on  page  2,  after  line  10.  to  strike  out: 

The  benefits  of  such  a  fellowship,  scholar- 
ship, or  grant  may  be  accepted  by  the  mem- 
ber in  addition  to  tills  pay  and  allowances: 
and 

And,  after  line  13,  to  insert: 

However,  the  benefits  of  such  a  fellowship, 
scholarship,  or  grant  may  be  accepted  by 
the  member  In  addition  to  his  pay  and  al- 
lowances only  to  the  extent  that  those  bene- 
fits would  be  conferred  upon  him  if  the 
cdv-ication  or  training  contemplated  by  that 
fellowship,  scholarship,  or  grant  were  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  if  such  a  benefit.  In  cash  or  in 
Iclnd.  Is  for  travel,  subsistence,  or  other  ex- 
penses, an  appropriate  reduction  shall  be 
made  from  any  payment  that  is  made  for 
the  same  purpose  to  the  member  by  the 
United  States  incident  to  his  acceptance  of 
the  fellowship,  scholarship,  or  grant. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  accepts  a  fellowship,  scholarship,  or 
grant  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
shall,  before  he  is  permitted  to  undertake 
the  education  or  training  cx>ntemplated  by 
that  fellowship,  scholarship,  or  grant,  agree 
in  writing  that,  after  he  completes  the  edu- 
cation or  training,  he  will  serve  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  at  least  three  times  the 
length  of  the  period  of  the  education  or 
training:  and 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10022)  to  amend  section 
510(a)(1),  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
as  amended,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11586)  to  amend  section 
502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


NATIONAL  COUNTRY  MUSIC  WEEK 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  66)  requesting  the  President  to  des- 
ignate November  4  to  10,  1962,  as  Na- 
tional Country  Music  Week  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  setting  aside  and  designating 
the  period  beginning  Novemt>er  4.  1962, 
through  Noveml>er  10,  1962,  as  National 
Ck)untry  Music  Week,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
native  country  mtisic  of  America  and  to  the 
men  and  women  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  contin\iation  and  preservation  of  the 
native  country  songs  of  oiur  land,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3491)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 


other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over.  It  will  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  4441)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $3,063,500  as  an  ex 
gratia  payment  to  the  city  of  New  York 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  expenses  incurred 
during  the  15th  (General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over,  as  not  being  appropriate 
for  calendar  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


YET  GEE  MOY 


The  bill  (S.  3279)  for  the  relief  of  Yet 
Gee  Moy  (Tsze  Woo  Lai)  and  Mee  Sen 
Moy  (Sau  Ming  Lai)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  iOl(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  children.  Yet  Gee  Moy  (Tsze  Woo 
Lai )  and  Mee  Sen  Moy  ( Sau  Ming  Lai ) .  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  )>e  the  natural 
born  alien  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Suey 
Lung  Moy,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Yet  Gee  Moy  (Tsze  Woo  Lai)  and  Mee 
Sen  Moy  (Sau  Ming  Lai)  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  siich  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Inunigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act. 


JOSEPH  STARKER 

The  bill  (H.R.  3383)  for  the  reUef  of 
Joseph  Starker  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


LECIL  A.  SIMS 


The  bill  (HR.  6655)  for  the  reUef  of 
Lecil  A.  Sims  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

JAMES  L.  MERRILL 

The  bill  (H.R.  5061)  for  the  relief  of 
James  L.  Merrill  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SOLOMON  ANNENBERG 

The  bill  (H.R.  9599)  for  the  relief  of 
Solomon  Annenberg  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SOUTHERN   INTERSTATE   NUCLEAR 
COMPACT 

The  bUl  (H.R.  10618)  an  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Southern 


Interstate  Nuclear  Compact,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MONA  McISAAC  DOWNEY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2690)  for  the  relief  of  Mona  Mc- 
Isaac  Downey,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Mona  Mclsaac 
Downey  fhall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  if 
the  said  Mona  Mclsaac  Downey  is  not  en- 
titled to  medical  care  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  260).  a  suitable 
and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as 
pre£crll>ed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARIE  KAROLINE  DOLLAR  AND 
ALEX  PETER  PEDERSEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2763)  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Karoline  Dollar  and  Alex  Peter  Pedersen 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  3.  under  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "provisions  of  para- 
graphs (4),  (9),  and  <12)  of  section 
212(a)"  and  insert  "provision  of  section 
212<a)(4)".  and  on  page  2.  after  line  11, 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  If  the  said  Marie  Karoline  Dollar 
and  Alex  Peter  Pedersen  are  not  entitled  to 
medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Medi- 
cal Care  Act  (70  Stat.  360).  suitable  and 
proper  lionds  or  undertakings,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Marie  Karoline  Dollar  may  be  Issued 
an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  she 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraphs  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  section  212(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Alex 
Peter  Pedersen  may  be  Issued  an  Immigrant 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  If  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclusion  under 
such  paragraphs  known  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  said  Marie  Karoline  Dollar 
and  Alex  Peter  Pedersen  are  not  entitled  to 
medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Medical 
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Cart  Act  {ro  Stat.  230) .  sttftable  and  proper 
taad*  or  uadertaklnga.  «ppruftid  bj  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  at  preacrllMd 
by    section    213    of    tb*    Immigration    and 

NaUonality  A«t.|  i 

Tbft  aiiii»dinents  were  airreed  to. 

The  bm  was  ordertd  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  rei^liDg.  «-as  read  the  third 
Line,  and  passsd. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (8  3034)  to  extend  the  EAxi- 
mum  maturity  of  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
tion-guarante«!  or  insured  home  loans 
from  30  t(»  35  years  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 
Mr.  KE-^TTNO.  Cher,  by  requeat 
The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  go  over.    |, 


HOSPITAI.  AND  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
PE.\CEnM£  VETERANS 

The  bill  iS.  3109)  to  amend  chapter  17 
of  title  38.  'Jnited  States  Code,  in  order  to 
authorise  liospftal  and  medical  care  ffH* 
peacetime  veterans  Eufferlng  from  notn- 
compensable  scirvice-connrcted  disabili- 
ties was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  tiiird  reading,  read  the 
third  time    and  passed,  as  follows: 

B«  it  enm>^ted  ^  the  SenaU  mnd  Houae  of 
RMfrtatntattvcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Antericm  in  Conffresa  a*scmblrd.  That  para- 
graph (I)  of  section  610(a)  of  Utie  38.  United 
States  Code,  ts  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  ioiy  vetenn  for  •  aerrloe- 
connected  clsabUlty;  or 

"(B)  a  veteran  of  any  war  for  a  non-serv- 
lce-ooonect«l  dlMblllty  tf  be  ta  vnabl*  to  de- 
fray the  rxptiiseaoC  iieee«ary  boaf>ttal  care:". 

Sec.  2.  Section  812(a)  of  Utie  38,  United 
States  Code    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a>  Except  as  prortded  In  subsection  (b) . 
the  Admlixii  tratior.  within  the  limlU  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  faclUUes,  may  furnish 
such  medlCEi  services  as  he  finds  to  be  rea- 
sonably necfsaary  to  any  reteran  for  a  serr- 
Ice-connected  disability.  In  the  case  of  any 
veteran  dtacharfed  or  released  from  the  ac- 
tive mlUtary.  naval,  or  air  service  for  a  dis- 
ability Incuired  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty, 
such  services  may  be  so  furnished  for  ttiat 
disabUity.  whether  or  not  service  connected 
for  the  purposas  of  this  chapter.** 


WAR  ORPHANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  bill  'H.R.  1811)  to  amend  chapter 
35  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  var  orphans'  educational  as- 
sistance, la  order  to  permit  eligible 
persons  thereunder  to  attend  foreign 
educational  Instilutions  xmder  certain 
circumstances  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  1811  would  amend  chapter  35.  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance,  in  or- 
der to  permit  eligible  persons  thereunder 
to  attend  foreign  educational  institu- 
tions under  certain  circumstances. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1956  prohibited  the  enrollment  of  eligi- 
ble persons  in  courses  at  educational  in- 
stitutions located  outside  of  the  several 


States,  and  the  Cnmnonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  An  amendment  enacted  in  195t. 
Public  Law  8»-4«>.  extended  the  war 
orphans  program  to  courses  pursued  In 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  schools  located 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  are 
the  <mly  foreign  educational  institutions 
which  war  orphans  may  attoid. 

This  legislation  would  permit  a  war 
orphan  to  participate  in  a  profnram  of- 
fered by  a  school  in  the  United  States 
which  inchides  prescribed  study  in  a 
foreign  educational  institution.  More 
specifU^aUy.  it  would  authorize  enroll- 
ment in  a  foreign  educaticmal  institution 
if  the  subjects  to  be  taken  there  are  an 
integral  iMu-t  of  and  are  fully  creditable 
toward  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an 
approved  course  in  vhlch  such  person 
is  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  a  State  or  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  For  example,  this 
letrislation  would  permit  an  eligible  war 
orphan  to  study  abroad  for  a  period 
when  this  Is  done  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  an  institution  in  the  United 
States  or  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUppines. 
It  would  not,  however,  permit  a  war 
orphan  to  enroll  in  a  4-year  course  at 
Oxford  or  some  other  foreign  schooL 

The  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  submitted 
favorable  reports  on  this  legislation. 
Ilie  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  the  enactment  of  the  biH  would  in- 
volve no  additional  cost.  Inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  allowances 
payable  to  an  eligible  person  wliile  at- 
tending a  foreign  school  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  would  be  payable  to  him 
for  pursuit  of  the  same  course  as  a  resi- 
dent student  on  the  campus  of  his  prin- 
cipal institution. 

Favoring  the  legislation  are  AM- 
VETS:  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (HIL.  5939)  to  amend  chapter 
35  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Korean  conflict  veterans'  education  and 
training  program,  approvad  of  courses 
under  the  war  orphans'  educationsJ 
assistance  program  shall  be  by  State  ap- 
proving agencies,  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PLACED  AT  FOOT  OF 
CALENDAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  8992)  to  amend  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  title  38, 
United  Slates  Code,  relating  to  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  calendar. 


EXTENSION  OP  VOCATK»IAL  RE- 
HABELTTATICaf  TRAINTNG  FOR 
CERTAIN  BUNDED  VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2M9)  to  amend  chapter  31 
of  tiUle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  afford 
additional  time  during  which  certain 
vetenins  blinded  by  reason  of  scrvice- 
cmiiu>cted  diaabihtof  may  be  a&orded  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  training,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  witli  an 
amendment,  on  pace  2.  line  7,  after  the 
word  "blindness",  to  strilce  out  "has 
worsened"  and  insert  "either  has 
worsened,  or  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  worsening  of  his  sorvice-conuected 
disability";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senmte  mnd  H<nue  of 

Rcprefentaiives  of  the  United  Stmte*  of 
A  meric*  tn  Coim§rt»  esjsmXsd,  That  chapter 
31  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  1502  the  foUowtPg 
new  section : 

"S  1503A.  Blinded  veterans 

"A  veteran  wixt  is  found  to  be  in  need  of 
vocationxil  rehabilitation  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  bllndru>ss  resulting  from  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  which  afPords  basic 
eltglbnity  for  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
secUon  160a(a)  oX  this  tiUe  may  be  afforded 
such  vocatlonsJ  rehabilitation  after  tlie  tcr- 
mlnati<xi  date  otherwise  applicable  to  him, 
but  not  l>eyond  June  30,  1975,  If — 

**(1)  be  had  not  previously  been  rcliablll- 
tated  (that  is,  rendered  employable)  as  the 
result  oX  training  furnished  under  this  chap- 
ter, or 

**<2)  his  blindness  either  has  worsened,  or 
has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  worsening 
of  his  serrlce-oonnected  disability,  since  he 
was  declared  rehabilitated  to  ttie  extent  tiiat 
It  precludes  his  performing  the  duties  of  the 
occupation  for  which  be  was  preriotisly 
trained  under  this  chapter." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  head 
<rf  ciiapter  31  of  Utle  3S.  United  States  Code, 
Is    amended    by   adding    immediately   below 
Item  1503  thereof  the  following  : 
"1&02A.  IBlinded  veterans." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  w£u  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  PROS- 
THETIC RESEARCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10069)  to  amend  section  216 
of  Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  prosthetic  research  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment,  in 
line  4,  after  the  word  "amended",  to 
strike  out  "by  striking  "$1,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500,000"." 
and  insert: 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section." 

The  amendment  was  ajrreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  tnll  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  blU  (H.R.  8938)  to  provide  a 
more  definitive  tariff  classification  de- 
scription for  lightweight  bicycles  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over,  as  not  appro- 
priate for  action  during  the  calendar 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY  IN  VETERANS"  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
we  now  return  to  Calendar  No.  1653, 
House  bill  8992.  which  a  few  moments 
ago  was  ordered  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  8992) 
to  amend  certain  administrative  provi- 
sions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit sm  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  5.  Section  4103  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  tlie  word  "Any"  at  the 
beginning  of  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (1),  any";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection,  as  follows:  ^ 

"(1)  The  Administration  may  designate  a 
member  of  the  Chaplain  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  Director,  Chaplain 
Service,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Administrator  for  cause. 
During  the  period  that  any  such  member 
serves  as  Director,  Chaplain  Service,  he  shall 
be  paid  a  salary,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, within  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum salary  limitations  prescribed  for  grade 
GS-15  positions  by  the  Classiflcation  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  Redesignatlons  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  for  successive 
like  periods.  An  individual  designated  as 
Director,  Chaplain  Service,  shall  at  the  end 
of  his  period  of  service  as  Director  revert  to 
the  position,  grade,  and  status  which  he 
held  immediately  prior  to  being  designated 
Director.  Chaplain  Service,  and  all  service  as 
Director.  Chaplain  Service,  shall  be  creditable 
as  service  in  the  former  position." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  give  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
authority  to  permit  rotation  among  the 
various  faiths  in  respect  to  appointments 
or  assignments  to  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor, Chaplain  Service.  This  assignment 
would  be  for  a  period  of  2  years,  subject 
to  removal  by  the  Administrator  for 
cause.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
as  such,  the  Director,  Chaplain  Service, 
would  be  paid  a  salary,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  within  the  minimum 
and  maximum  salary  limitations  pro- 
vided for  grade  GS-15  positions  by  the 


Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
Redesignatlons  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  for  successive  like  periods. 
An  individual  designated  as  "Ehrector, 
ChaplfiUn  Service,"  would,  at  the  end  of 
his  period  of  service  as  EMrector,  revert  to 
the  position,  grade,  and  status  which  he 
held  immediately  prior  to  being  desig- 
nated "Director,  Chaplain  Service,"  and 
all  service  as  Director,  Chaplain  Service, 
would  be  creditable  as  service  in  the 
former  position. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  history, 
in  peacetime  and  in  war,  a  group  which 
have  compiled  a  matchless  record  of 
selfiess,  devoted  service  are  our  Nation's 
chaplains.  At  the  present  time  there 
exists  in  the  Chaplain  Service  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  a  situation 
which,  although  it  has  not  been  misused, 
should,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
be  modified.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
pointments to  the  Chaplain  Service,  in- 
cluding appointments  to  the  position  of 
Director,  are  for  unlimited  periods  of 
time.  There  is  thus  a  possibility  that  a 
person  representing  only  one  religious 
faith  might  some  day  serve  as  Director 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  is  gen- 
erally desired.  It  is  preferable  that  ap- 
pointments to  this  position  be  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  so  that  representatives 
of  the  different  religious  denominations 
may  serve  successively  as  Director. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Oleason,  Jr.,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
stated : 

statutory  authority  Is  wanting  for  me  to 
place  a  limitation  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
Director,  Chaplain  Service.  It  Is  highly 
desirable.  I  think,  that  an  opportunity  be 
available  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  Direc- 
tor. Chaplain  Service,  so  that  no  one  person 
representing  only  one  of  the  religious  faith 
groups  would  serve  permanently  as  the  Chief 
Chaplain  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
There  is  presently  no  assurance  that  vital 
and  needed  movement  of  Incumbents  will 
occiu-   within   the  general   office   directorate. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrated  desirability 
of  the  proposal  which  the  contemplated 
amendment  would  enact,  I  must  advise  that 
I  favor  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  has  the 
support  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  AMVETS,  and  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  American  Legion,  have 
no  objection  to  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  amendment  v;&s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8992 »  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HM.  7431)  to  provide  for 
the  free  entry  of  certain  stained  glass 
for  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  for  the  Church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 


Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ASSIGNMENT  OP  NATIONAL  SERV- 
ICE   LIFE   INSURANCE 

The  bill  (H.R.  10669)  to  liberalize  the 
provisions  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  assignment  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS  TO  VETER- 
ANS' BENEFICIARIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  8415)  to  change  the 
classes  of  persons  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments of  benefits  withheld  during  the 
lifetime  of  deceased  veterans  while  be- 
ing furnished  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  th^rd  time,  and  passed. 


HOSPITALIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
VETERANS  WITH  A  WIFE  OR 
CHILD 

The  bill  (H.R.  8282)  to  amend  section 
3203(d)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  no  reduc- 
tion of  pension  otherwise  payable  dur- 
ing hospitalization  of  certain  veterans 
with  a  wife  or  child  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


US.  GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE 
SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  AT  AGE  96 
PLAN 

The  bill  (H.R.  10068)  to  amend  section 
742  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  exchange  of  5-year  term  poli- 
cies of  U.S.  Government  life  insurance 
to  a  special  endowment  at  age  96  plan 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


POSTPONE  FOR  3  MONTHS  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

The  bill  (H.R.  11670)  to  postpone  by  3 
months  the  date  on  or  before  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  its  study  and  investigation  pursuant 
to  section  19(d)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "SUPPLEMENT  TO  CUMU- 
LATIVE INDEX  TO  PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
UN-AMERICAN  ACI'IVITIES— 1955 
THROUGH  1960  (84TH.  85TH,  AND 
86TH  CONG.)  " 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  413)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  "Supplement  to  Cumu- 
lative Index  to  Publications  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities — 1955 
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Through  1960  (84th.  85th.  and  86th 
Cong  ) ,"  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  THE  PUBLICATION  EINTITLED 
"CUMULATIVE  INDEX  TO  PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES, 
1938-54" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  415)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  publication  en- 
titled "Cumulative  Index  to  Publications 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 1938-64, ■•  84th  Congress,  1st 
session,  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSa  REPORT  NO.  1278, 
PARTS  1  AND  2,  87TH  CONGRESS. 
1ST   SESSION 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  417)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  House  Report  No. 
1278.  parts  1  and  2.  87th  Congress,  1st 
session,  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  THE  "HEARINGS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PROBLEMS  CREATED 
BY    PETROLEUM    IMPORTS' 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  454)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  "Hearings  on 
Small  Business  Problems  Created  by  Pe- 
troleum Imports "  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.       { 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  JJJDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  VET- 
ERANS' CLAIMS.  87TH  CONGRESS, 
2D  SESSION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  476)  providing  for  additional  copies 
of  hearings  on  Judicial  Review  of  Vet- 
erans' Claims.  87th  Congress,  2d  session 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  A  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"MOTOR  VEHICLES,  AIR  POLLU- 
TION, AND  HEALTH"  AS  HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  480)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
report  entitled  "Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pol- 
lution, and  Health"  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  providing  for  additional  copies 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


LIBRARY   FOR    THE   BLIND   IN   THE 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  bill  (S.  3408)  to  establish  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  library  of  musical 
scores  and  other  instructional  materials 
to  further  educational,  vocational,  and 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  field  of  mu- 
sic for  blind  persons  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  shall  establish  and  ntain- 
tain  a  library  of  musical  scores,  instructional 
texts,  and  other  specialized  materials  for  the 
use  of  blind  residents  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions  in  furthering  their  educa- 
tional, vocational,  and  cviltural  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  music.  Such  scores,  texts,  and 
materials  shall  be  made  available  on  a  loan 
basis  under  regulations  developed  by  the 
Librarian  or  his  designee  In  consultation  with 
persons,  organizations,  and  agencies  en- 
gaged in  work  for  the  blind. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


COMMISSION  ON  ART  AND  ANTIQ- 
UITIES OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  195)  creating 
and  establishing  the  Capitol  Commission 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  there  is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Capitol  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Commission")  consisting  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress.  Four  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  fix  a  lesser  number  which 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taking 
of  testimony. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  Curator 
of  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol  who 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol.  The  Curator  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission, 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  it  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
gross  rate,  not  to  exceed  $17,500  per  annum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission.  At  the 
request  of  the  Commission  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  shall  detail  to  the  Commission 
such  additional  professional,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  as,  from  time  to  time,  it 
deems  necessary. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  empowered 
to  hold  hearings,  summon  witnesses,  ad- 
minister oaths,  employ  repyorters.  request  the 
production  of  papers  and  records,  take  such 
testimony,  and  adopt  such  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  its  hearings  and  meetings,  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  supervise,  hold, 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art,  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  within  the  Capitol,  and 
In  all  rooms,  spaces  and  corridors  thereof, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  its  judgment  to  accept  any  works 
of  art,  historical  objects,  or  exhibits  which 
may  hereafter  be  offered,  given,  or  devised 
to  the  Congress,  its  committees,  and  its  of- 
ficers for  placement  and  exhibition  in  the 
Capitol,  or  in  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors 
thereof. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the 
care,  protection,  and  placement  of  such 
works  of  art.  exhibits,  and  historical  objects 


In  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings,  and  for  their  acceptance 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  its  committees, 
and  officers.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  CONCBESSIONAL  Record  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  Information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public. 

(c)  Regulations  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1820  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (40  U.8.C.  193)  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Sergeants  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  protection 
of  the  Capitol,  and  any  regulations  issued, 
or  activities  undertaken,  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  In  carrying  out  duties  relating 
to  the  care,  preservation,  and  protection  of 
the  Capitol  and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  shall  be  consistent  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  issue 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitcl  and  consistent  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (b) ,  shall  have  responsi- 
bility for  the  supervision,  protection,  and 
placement  of  all  works  of  art,  historical  ob- 
jects, and  exhibits  which  shall  have  been 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Capitol  Conmiission  or  acknowledged  as 
United  States  property  by  Inventory  of  the 
Commission,  and  which  may  be  lodged  in  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  respec- 
tively, by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  and  main- 
tenance of  the  National  Statuary  Hall  and 
the  old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  insofar 
as  they  are  to  be  preserved  as  patriotic 
shrines  in  the  Capitol  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Commission,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  relocate  within  the  Capitol 
any  of  the  statues  already  received  and 
placed  in  the  National  Statuary  Hall,  and  to 
provide  for  the  reception  and  location  of  the 
statues  which  hereafter  may  be  received  from 
the  States  pursuant  to  section  1814  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C.  187 1 . 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  willfully  defaces,  injures, 
or  damages  any  work  of  art.  historical  object, 
exhibit,  or  architectiu-al  featxire  in  the 
Capitol  or  in  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  which  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  or  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission 
for  their  care  and  protection,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  sixty  days,  or  both,  and  prosecution 
for  such  offense  shall  be  had  in  the  municipal 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  in- 
formation^ by  the  United  States  attorney  or 
any  of  his  assistants:  Prortded.  That  in  any 
case  where,  in  the  commission  of  an  offen£e 
under  this  section,  any  such  work  of  art.  his- 
torical object,  exhibit,  or  architectural  fea- 
ture is  damaged  in  an  amount  exceeding 
•  100.  the  amount  of  the  fine  for  the  offense 
may  be  not  more  than  $5,000.  the  period  of 
imprisonment  for  the  offense  may  be  not 
more  than  five  years,  and  prosecution  there- 
for shall  be  had  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  in- 
dictment except  that,  if  the  defendant  after 
he  has  been  advised  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge  and  his  rights  waives  In  open  court 
prosecution  by  indictment,  such  prosecution 
may  be  upon  information  by  the  United 
States  attorney  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  5.  The  Conunission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  but  at  least  once  every  ten  years,  pub- 
lish as  a  Senate  or  House  docim:ient  a  list  of 
all  works  of  art.  historical  objects,  and  ex- 
hibits currently  within  the  Capitol  and  the 
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8«nate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  together 
with  their  description,  locations,  and  with 
such  notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their 
history. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission the  sum  oi  flO.OOO  each  fiscal  year, 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  oX  the  Sen- 
ate on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Payment 
on  such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  conclusive  upon  all  de- 
partments and  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  theee  vouchers  shall  be  reported  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate : 
Provided.  That  no  payment  shall  be  made 
from  such  appropriation  as  salary. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1814  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  187) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Suitable 
structures  and  railings  shall  be  erected  in  the 
old  hall  of  Representatives  for  the  reception 
and  protection  of  statuary,  and  the  same 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  AntiqiiiUes  of 
the  Capitol." 

(b)  Section  1831  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40  UJS.C.  188)  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1815  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (40  UJS.C.  189),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"S»c.  1815.  No  mxt.  of  art  or  manufacture 
other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exhibited  in  the  National  Statuary 
Hall,  the  rotunda,  or  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol,  and  no  work  of  art  or  exhibit  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  or  displayed  for  gain  In 
any  of  the  rooms,  spaces,  or  corridors  of  the 
Capitol  or  of  the  Senate  or  House  Office 
Buildings." 

(d)  The  paragraph  under  the  heading 
••Uiscellaneous",  relating  to  the  use  of 
rooms  in  the  Capitol  for  private  studios  or 
works  of  art,  in  the  Act  of  March  3.  1875  (18 
Stat.  376;  40  U.S.C.  190)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"No  room  In  the  Capitol  shall  be  used  for 
private  studios  or  works  of  art.  without  per- 
mission from  the  Commission  on  Art  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Capitol,  given  in  writing." 

(e)  The  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Public  Buildings  '  in  the  appropriations 
fcH*  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  391),  Is 
repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6.  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DirksenJ.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StxnnisI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], and  myself.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 195  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  Capitol.  This 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  com- 
mittee refined  the  language  of  the  meas- 
ure and  made  other  improvements,  and 
in  Report  No.  1717  recommended  it 
unanimously  to  the  Senate. 

This,  in  essence,  is  the  background  of 
this  proposal.  We  have  in  the  Capitol 
and  in  the  office  buildings  of  both  Houses 
a  great  wealth  of  art  and  antiquities 
which  forms  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  paintings,  articles  of 
furniture,  statues,  architectural  fea- 
tures, and  so  forth,  which  are  vivid  and 
priceless  reminders  of  the  history  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  from  the  very 
fcegirmings. 

This  heritage,  Mr.  President,  belongs 
to  no  single  American,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans; to  no  particular  generation,  but  to 
all  generations.  It  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
a  source  of  inspiration,  enlightenment, 
and  moving  exp>erlence  to  the  contem- 


porary occupants  of  the  Capitol  and  to 
future  occupants,  to  contemporary  visi- 
tors and  to  visitors  who  will  come  to 
this  citadel  of  freedom  in  the  years  and 
decades  ahead. 

It  Is  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
heritage  of  art  and  antiquity  has  not 
been  safeguarded,  enhanced,  or  dis- 
played in  a  manner  which  is  in  accord 
with  its  priceless  irreplaceabihty.  In  this 
respect,  the  Capitol  has  been  neglected, 
even  as  the  White  House  has  been — over 
the  decades — neglected.  I  say  that,  not 
in  criticism  of  those  who  have  had  re- 
sponsibility in  these  matters:  rather,  it 
would  appear  that  the  neglect  has  been 
the  consequence  of  a  general  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  significance  and  value 
of  these  expressions  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory and  creative  inspiration. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
wife  of  the  President.  Mrs.  Kermedy,  has 
done  much  to  remedy  this  lack  of  aware- 
ness Insofar  as  the  White  House  is  con- 
cerned. She  has  made  an  immense  con- 
tribution to  the  stimulation  of  public 
interest  in  the  historic  significance  of 
that  edifice.  By  her  exceptional  taste 
and  hard  work,  the  White  House  has 
been  enhanced  as  a  historical  shrine 
a-  well  as  a  contemporary  environment 
in  which  additions  are  being  made  to  our 
history. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 195  to  provide  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing something  similar  In  the 
Capitol,  which,  equally  with  the  White 
House,  is  an  historic  shrine,  as  well  as 
a  setting  in  which  additions  to  our  his- 
tory are  constantly  being  made. 

This  bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  cen- 
tralize the  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion, enhancement,  and  display  of  the 
art  and  antiquities  of  the  Capitol  In  a 
single  body — a  Commission  composed  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  and  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  and  the  Architect.  The 
Commission  would  have  as  its  principal 
agent  a  Curator  of  Arts  and  Antiquities — 
someone  highly  skilled  In  these  matters, 
who  would  be  able  to  advise  the  Com- 
mission on  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement and  display  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Capitol.  Under  the  arrangement, 
needless  to  say,  full  utilization  would 
be  made  of  the  services  of  the  Architect, 
the  Sergeants  at  Arms  of  both  Houses, 
and  other  officers. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  actively 
supported  by  the  minority  leader  and  by 
other  Members  who  have  long  had  a 
deep  interest  in  the  historic  aspects  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Rules  Committee, 
which  considered  the  bill,  has  been 
prompt  and  unanimous  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  this  measure.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  Seriate  Joint 
Rt«olution  195  without  delay,  and  will 
send  it  on  to  the  other  House.  I  hope 
there  will  be  recognition  there  that  the 
heritage  of  the  art  and  antiquities  of  the 
Capitol  Is  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  entire  Congress,  and  that  it  Is  best 
protected  and  enhanced  by  having  the 
Senate  and  the  House  work  in  concert, 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  195  provides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  establishing  the  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes." 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9520)  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
alumina  and  bauxite  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.    Over,  by  request 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


IMPORTATION    OP   CERTAIN    ARTI- 
CLES FOR  RELIGIOUS  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  4449)  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  certain  articles  for 
religious  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "granite",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time,  to  iiisert  "or  mar- 
ble"; in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
•granite",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  insert  "or  marble";  on  page  2, 
line  1,  after  the  word  "granite",  to  in- 
sert "or  marble":  and  after  line  12,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  hereby  directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  any 
silver  cross  made  In  England  and  donated  to 
the  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  may  have  been  Imported  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If  the  llquidaUon  of  the  entry,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
of  any  article  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  has  become  final,  such  entry 
or  withdrawal  may  be  rellquldated  and  the 
appropriate  refund  of  duty  may  be  made. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendiiients  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF  FREE 
IMPORTATION  OF  PERSONAL  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HR.  12180)  to  extend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  United  States  under  Government  or- 
ders, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, at  the  top  of  page  2,  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  (19  US.C.  1201)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"Pak.  1835.  Monofilament  gill  nets  for  use 
In  fish  sampling,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe." 
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(b)  The  amendment  made  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Aot  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption  on  and  after 
the  day  followjing  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act.  { I 

And,  after  line  10,  to  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follou's: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  800(d)  (6)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de- 
duction for  group  life,  accident,  and  health 
Insurance  i   Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  sulking  out  "group  life  insurance 
contracts  and  group  accident  and  health  In- 
surance contracts"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "accideat  and  health  Insurance  con- 
tracts (Other  than  those  to  which  paragraph 
(6)  appUee)  and  group  life  Insurance  con- 
tracts";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  beading  and  insert- 
ing In   lieu  thereof  "Ckrtain   accioint  and 

HKALTH  INSinaWCS  AND  CBOUF  LIFE  INBini- 
ANCK". 

(b)  Section  815(c)  (9)(0)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  pollcyholderB  surplus  account) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "group  life  and 
group  accident  and  health  Insurance  con- 
tracts" and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  and  group  life  in- 
surance oontmota". 

(C)  Section  BBa(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definitions)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  UNDEBW«mNc  INCOME. — The  term 
'underwriting'  means  the  premiums  earned 
on  Insurance  oon  tracts  during  the  taxable 
year  lew— 

"(A)  lowes  Incurred  and  expenses  In- 
curred, and 

"(B)  tbe  allowance  for  accident  and 
health  insiu-aDce  contracts  (determined 
under  paragraph  (7)).":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)     AUX>WAMCE  rO«   AOCmCNT   AND   HEALTH 

iNStmAMCX. — Th«  allowance  under  paragraph 
(3)(B)  f>r  aooldent  and  health  insurance 
contracts  is  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent 
of  the  pri-mlums  earned  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  accident  and  health  Insur- 
ance contracts,  except  that  such  allowance 
for  the  tfjcable  year  and  all  preceding  tax- 
able years  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  SO  percent  of  the  premiums  earned  fpr 
the  taxable  year  attributable  to  such  con- 
tracts." 

(d)  Th<;  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1963. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
several  t<M:hnical  amendments,  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Li:gislattve  Clkrk.  On  pa«e  2, 
in  line  4,  after  "Par.",  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "1825"  and  insert  "1828";  in 
line  7.  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike 
out  "the  first  section  of  this  Act"  and 
insert  "subsection  (a)",  and  on  page  3. 
line  9.  after  the  word  "underwriting", 
to  insert  "income". 

The  I»RE8IDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  for  a  temporary  period 


the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  free  importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  714) 
authorizing  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  conveyance  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  on  a  full  reimbursement 
basis,  for  use  in  ex(>ansion  of  its  head- 
quarters, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  10786)  to  establish 
standards  for  hours  of  work  and  over- 
time pay  of  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed on  work  done  imder  contract  for, 
or  with  the  financial  aid  of,  the  United 
States,  for  any  territory,  or  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


USE  OF  LANDS  IN  GARRISON  DAM 
PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1161)  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

Subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  occupy,  use.  and  control  the  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  within  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Garrison 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  pursuant  to  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  approved  De- 
cember 22,  1944,  and  amendatory  laws,  as 
determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  adequately  to  serve  said  purposes, 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Bert- 
hold Reservation  shall  be  permitted  to  graze 
stock  without  charge  on  such  former  Indian 
land  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  determines 
is  not  devoted  to  other  beneficial  uses,  and  to 
lease  such  land  for  grazing  purposes  to  mem- 
bers or  nonmembers  of  the  tribes  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe  The  foregoing  grant 
of  grazing  privileges  shall  be  subject  to  rights 
under  existing  grazing  leases  and  permits. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1884)  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  original  ornamental  designs 
of  useful  articles  by  protecting  the  au- 
thors of  such  designs  for  a  limited  time 
against  unauthorized  copying,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over,  as  not  being  appropriate 
for  action  during  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EDISON  LABORATORY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

The  bill  <S.  2916)  to  change  the  names 
of  the  Edison  Home  National  Historical 
Site  and  tlie  Edison  Laboratory  National 
Monument,  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  donations,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houze 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Ed  Lion  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument,  to- 
gether with  adjacent  parcels  aggregating 
approximately  seventy-one  one-hundredths 
of  an  acre  which  have  been  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  addition  to  the  monument, 
are  designated  the  Edison  National  Hlitoric 
Site. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
accopt  the  donation  of  such  lands  and  in- 
terests In  lands,  for  addition  to  the  site,  as 
he  determines  will  further  the  preservation 
of  the  Edison  National  Historic  Site  and  its 
enjoyment  by  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  The  Edison  National  Historic  Site 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  August  25. 
1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2.  3).  as 
amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appioprlated  such  siuns  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


FREDERICK    DOUGLASS    NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2399)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"preservation",  to  strike  out  "as  the 
Frederick  Douglass  National  Memorial," 
and  insert  "as  a  part  of  the  park  system 
in  the  National  Capital,";  on  page  2,  line 
9,  after  the  word  "Douglass",  to  strike 
out  "National  Memorial"  and  insert 
"home  as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in  the 
National  Capital":  and  in  line  12,  after 
"Sec.  3",  to  strike  out  "The  Frederick 
Douglass  National  Memorial  as  con- 
stituted under  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
part  of  the  park  system  of  the  National 
Capital  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of"  and  insert  "Ucwn  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home 
as  a  part  of  the  park  system  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  the  home  shall  be  adm^in- 
istered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised  to 
designate,  for  preservation  as  a  part  of  the 
park   system   in   the   National    Capital,   the 
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former  home  of  Frederick  Douglass  located 
at  1411  W  Street  Southeast.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  known  as  "Cedar 
Hill",  to  be  described  by  metes  and  bounds, 
so  as  to  exclude  that  part  of  the  original 
fourteen  acres  which  is  presently  leased  to 
the  Glen  Garden  as  a  housing  development, 
together  with  such  land,  interests  in  land, 
and  improvements  thereon  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  area  so  designated 
shall  not  exceed  fourteen  acres. 

Sec.  2.  When  the  land,  the  Frederick 
Douglass  home,  and  such  objects  therein  of 
hUtorical  significance  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  designate  have  been 
donated  to  the  United  States,  establishment 
of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of 
the  park  system  in  the  National  Capital  shall 
be  effected  by  publication  of  notice  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part  of  the 
park  system  In  the  National  Capital,  the 
home  shaU  be  administered  by  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  Avigust  26,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiq\iiUe8  of  na- 
tional slgnlflcfince,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666) .  as 
amended. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorlred  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  in  connection  with 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Frederick  Douglas  National  Memo- 
rial, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemekt    by    Senator    Haet    Before    the 
FtTBLic  Lands  SuBCOMMrrxEE  or  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Comhtttee  n*  Support  of  S. 
2399,    A    BtLL    To    Make    the    Frederick 
Douglass  Home  dj  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia A  Part  of  the  National  Capttal  Parks 
System,  May  24,  1963 
The    bill    to    preserve    permanently    the 
Frederick  Douglass  home  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  the  support  of  all  who  know 
of    the    life   and   work    of   this   remarkable 
American. 

Others  are  able,  far  better  than  I  can,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Frederick 
Etouglass.  New  facets  of  the  career  of  this 
extraordinary  man  are  constantly  coming  to 
my  attention.  Bom  a  slave  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  hlc  life  spanned 
the  period  in  our  Nation's  history  when  the 
struggle  for  freedom  reached  into  the  lives 
of  all  Americans,  even  to  the  point  of  civil 
war. 

Frederick  Douglass,  died  in  1895.  and  was 
mourned  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 
adjourned  for  the  day  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
The  Legislatures  of  Indiana.  Illinois.  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  York  noted  in  resolu- 
tions the  passing  of  this  great  American. 

The  London  Daily  News  editorialized. 
"Prom  first  to  last,  his  was  a  noble  life.  His 
own  people  have  lost  a  father  and  a  friend, 
and  all  good  men  have  lost  a  comrade  In  the 
fight  for  the  legal  emancipation  of  one  race 
and  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  other." 
The  National  Association  of  Colored  Wom- 
en's Clubs  wisely  and  generously  has  pre- 
served his  home  in  southeast  Washington  so 


that  each  new  generation  would  be  reminded 
of  this  man  and  of  those  events  In  our  his- 
tory which  permitted  Frederick  Dotiglass, 
born  a  slave,  to  rise  to  high  service  In  his 
Natk>nal  Government  and  became  a  world 
figure  In  the  perennial  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

In  1963,  we  will  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Eimanci- 
patlon  Proclamation.  What  more  fitting 
time  for  the  Congress  to  authorize  our  Fed- 
eral Government  to  open  as  a  public  shrine 
the  home  of  this  esteemed  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln?  What  action  coxild  better 
symbolize  the  significance  of  this  great  proc- 
lanaation.  not  only  for  Americans  of  all 
races,  but  for  the  history  of  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world? 

Here  In  our  Nation's  Capital  few  weeks 
pass  when  we  are  not  hosts  to  leaders  of  the 
emei-glng  nations  of  this  day — nations  whoae 
history  at  mid-20th  century  la  not  unlike  our 
own  history  at  mld-19th  century.  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a 
national  shrine  would  bring  to  the  sym- 
bolic center  of  our  Nation  this  chapter  of 
our  American  past  whose  significance  has 
reached  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  even  the 
Frederick  Douglasses. 

LHSt  September  the  Advisory  Board  on 
National  Parks,  HUtorlc  Sites.  BuUdings  and 
Monuments  recommended  to  the  Secrct;t^rv 
of  the  Interior  that  the  Frederick  Douglass 
home  become  a  unit  of  the  National  Capttal 
parks  sjrstem.  I  believe  the  amendments 
suggeated  In  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  8.  2399  are  satlafacto^ 
Certainly  the  costs  of  repairing  and  refur- 
bishing the  home  wlU  be  minimal  as  will 
be  the  cost  of  maintaining  it.  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  will  become  one  of  the  high- 
lights for  many  visitors  to  our  Nation's  Cap- 
lUl. 

E.xpressions  of  support  for  S.  2399  have 
come  in  from  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  have  selected  a  few  letters  tjrplcal 
of  those  I  have  received  and  ask  that  they  be 
included  as  part  of  my  testimony.  In  addi- 
tion. I  ask  to  have  printed  with  my  testi- 
mony a  biography  of  Frederick  Douglass  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

No  statement  of  suppwrt  for  this  project 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
Indefatigable  leadership  which  Dr.  Rosa  L. 
Gra^'g.  president  of  the  National  Aaaociatlon 
of  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  has  given  to  this 
project.  We  are  proud  that  Dr.  Gragg,  as 
well  as  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
Is  also  a  citizen  of  Michigan.  Without  her 
devotion  and  that  of  thousands  of  Individ- 
uals with  whom  she  has  worked,  their  dimes 
and  dollars  and  hours  of  labor,  we  would  not 
be  In  a  position  today  to  consider  our  pub- 
lic obligation  to  preserve  for  future  genera- 
tions the  home  of  this  great  American. 

It  was  the  foresight  of  tlxe  National  Asso- 
ication  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  which  has 
pres<irved  this  home  in  Its  lovely  setting.  It 
was  Uie  leadership  of  Dr.  Gragg  and  the  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  association  which 
brln;;s  us  to  our  meeting  today.  I  am  proud 
to  have  Introduced  this  proposal  together 
with  the  Honorable  Charles  C.  Dices.  JR., 
sponsor  of  the  companion  measure  in  the 
Houi.e. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Intc  rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establisliment 
of  Uie  Frederick  Douglass  home  as  a  part 
of  the  park  system  in  the  National  Cap- 
ital, and  for  other  purposes." 


REPEAL  OP  OBSOLETE  LAWS  RE- 
LATING TO  MILITARY  BOUNTY 
LAND  WARRANTS 

The  bill  (HJl.  9273)  to  repeal  obeolete 
laws  relating  to  military  bounty  land 
warrants  and  to  provide  for  cancella- 
tion of  recorded  warrants  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  BIRTH- 
PLACE AND  SAGAMORE  HILL  NA- 
TIONAL  HISTORICAL   SITES.   NY. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8484)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
birthplace  and  Sagamore  Hill  National 
Historical  Sites.  NY.,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  1.  the  United  States  was  offered 
two  pieces  of  property  of  inestimable 
historical  value  for  future  use  as  na- 
tional monuments.  These  properties 
were  homes  of  Theodore  Rooeevelt;  one 
is  his  brownstone  residence  in  Manhat- 
tan, where  he  waa  bom.  and  the  second 
is  the  well-known  Sagamore  Hill  estate. 
Under  H.R.  8484.  which  is  very  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  124.  originally 
sponsored  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  JavitsI 
and  myself,  these  two  historic  sites  would 
be  protected,  managed,  and  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Other  homes  and  memorials  of 
former  Presidents  which  are  currently 
being  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Interior  Depaitment  in- 
clude sites  which  belonged  to,  or  have 
since  been  dedicated  to  the  following 
Presidents:  Washington,  Adams.  Jef- 
ferson, John  Quincy  Adams,  Lincoln, 
Johnson,  Grant,  and  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt. The  homes  and  the  birthplaces  of 
the  other  Presidents  are  administered 
either  by  private  historical  associations 
or  by  the  individual  States  involved. 

There  are  primarily  five  commemora- 
tive sites  associated  with  Theodore 
Roo-sevelt.  Three  of  these  have  already 
been  placed  imder  the  direction  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  These  three  in- 
clude the  Maltese  Cross  Cabin.  In 
Medora,  N.  Dak.,  which  was  a  temporary 
ranching  and  hunting  headquarters;  the 
Elkhom  ranch  homesite.  located  near 
the  Little  Missouri  River  in  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park, 
which  T.R.  maintained  between  1884  and 
1893;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island, 
in  the  Potomac  River,  which  commemo- 
rates his  conservation*' achievements. 

Up  to  this  time  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
birthplace  in  Manhattan,  where  he  lived 
until  he  was  14  years  old,  and  Sagamore 
Hill,  which  was  bis  permanent  resi- 
dence from  1885  until  his  death  in  1919, 
have  been  administered  by  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Association,  a  private  organ- 
ization. Now.  however,  these  two  prop- 
erties have  not  only  been  offered  to  the 
United  States  by  this  association,  but  the 
a^ssociation  has  also  generously  offered 
$5(X),000  for  their  upkeep.  This  endow- 
ment will  probably  make  these  sites  self- 
supporting. 

I  urge  that  this  perfect  opportunity 
for  acquiring  and  protecting  these  prop- 
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erties  be  t^ken.  It  is  most  important 
that  these  historic  homes  be  conserved. 
They  stand  as  authentic  monuments, 
showing  both  where  he  lived  and  how  he 
lived.  Tht;y  reflect  in  themselves  much 
of  the  enei'gy  and  drive  which  we  all  as- 
sociate with  our  famous  Rough  Rider." 
They  stand  as  s3rmbols  of  his  devotion 
and  of  hi£  contributions.  Both  nation- 
ally and  internationally.  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt is  remembered  for  his  courage,  his 
foresight,  his  administrative  abilities, 
and  his  willingness  to  act  when  action 
was  needed. 

We  now  have  the  chance,  through  H.R. 
8484,  to  further  protect  part  of  this 
memory.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  do 
80.  The8<!  sites  represent  a  very  real 
part  of  our  national  heritage  that  we 
should  ne^'e^  forget. 

Mr.  JATFTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  (passage  today  of  HJl. 
8484.  to  make  the  first  and  last  homes 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  national  historic 
sites.  I  introduced  a  companion  meas- 
ure. Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  with 
my  colleague.  Senator  Kiating.  The 
brownstone  residence  at  28  East  20th 
Street  in  Manhattan  was  owned  by  the 
Roosevelt  family  when  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  bom  there  on  October  27,  1858, 
and  it  wai;  his  home  during  part  of  his 
childhood.  Sagamore  Hill,  the  22-room 
estate  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  was 
Roosevelt'f;  home  from  1885  until  his 
death  there  in  1919. 

Both  properties  were  offered  to  the 
United  States  on  August  1.  1961,  by  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Association,  along 
with  a  $500,000  grant  for  their  upkeep. 
The  administration  approved  U.S.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  properties  as  national 
monuments.  President  Kennedy  praised 
the  donation  of  the  association  and 
called  the  two  homes  of  the  Nation's 
26th  President  "priceless  historical 
heritages."  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  who  visited  both  homes, 
called  the  homes  and  their  contents  "the 
finest  exl.s-ting  physical  reminders  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. '  I  note  that  the 
committee  report  states  that  fees  and 
the  endowment  will  make  both  properties 
virtually  stlf -supporting  and  that  "there 
will  be  comparatively  slight  annual  cost 
to  the  Government." 

I  thank  the  Interior  Committee  and 
particularly  the  district  chali-man  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Bible, 
for  the  committee's  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  to  the  end  that  national 
historic  si'^es  will  be  made  of  these 
homes  of  one  of  our  most  dynamic 
Presidents.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI.  The  entire 
Nation  should  be  grateful  to  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Association,  led  by 
its  president,  Oscar  S.  Strauss  and  its 
director  emeritus.  Hermann  Hagedorn, 
whose  generosity  and  public  spirit  have 
made  this  event  possible. 

It  is  an  event  of  significance,  because 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  more  than  just 
one  of  our  preatest  Presidents.  His  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  his  immense  zest  for 
life,  his  wajmth  and  compassion,  and  his 
dedication  to  human  freedom  have  es- 


tablished him  as  a  symbol  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  He  was  our  first  modem 
President  with  a  concept  of  the  world 
mission  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8484)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  142.  TITLE  28, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE— U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT,  BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9844)  to  waive  section 
142,  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Connecticut  for  holding  court 
at  Bridgeport  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


WAIVER  OP  SECTION  142,  TITLE  28. 
UNITED  STATES  CODE— U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT,  EASTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  TENNESSEE 

The  bill  (HJl.  10012)  to  waive  section 
142  (rf  Utle  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  holding 
court  at  Winchester,  Tenn.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WAIVER  OP  SECTION  142,  TITLE  28, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE — U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT,  NORTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  ALABAMA 

The  bill  (H.R.  10016)  to  waive  section 
142  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  court  at  De- 
catur, Ala.,  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Alabama  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


WAIVER  OF  SECTION  142,  TITLE  28, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE — VS.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT,  EASTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  TEXAS 

The  bill  <^H.R.  10389)  to  waive  section 
142  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas,  Marshall 
division,  holding  court  at  Marshall,  Tex., 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  128.  TI- 
TLE 28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE— 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT.  EASTERN 
DISTRICT  OP  WASHINGTON 

The  bill  (S.  1307)  to  amend  section 
128  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
constitute  Richland,  Wash.,  a  place  of 
holding  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Washington,  southern  division,  and  to 
waive  section  142  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Washington,  southern  division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Richland,  Wash.,  was  con- 


sidered, tMxlered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  Iry  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  section  of  section  128(a)  (2)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Court  for  the  southern  division  shall  be 
held  at  TaJdma,  Walla  Walla,  and  Rich- 
land"; 

That  the  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained In  section  142,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  waived  insofar  as  pertains  to 
holding  court  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  £astem  District  of  Washing- 
ton, southern  division,  at  Richland.  Wash- 
ington. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  PACIFIC  MA- 
RINE FISHERIES  COMPACT 

The  bill  (S.  3431)  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact  and  to  the  participation 
of  certain  additional  States  in  such 
compact  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  amendment  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.^ntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  (1) 
the  amendment  of  the  Pacific  Marine  Fish- 
eries Compact,  Initially  approved  by  the  Act 
of  July  24,  1947  (61  Stat.  419),  between  the 
States  of  California.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, by  the  addition  of  a  new  article  XII  to 
such  compact  as  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this 
Act.  and  (2)  to  the  participation  In  such 
compact,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  article,  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii and  any  other  State  having  rivers  or 
streams  tributary  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Sec.  2.  Article  XU  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact,  as  agreed  to  by  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  reads 
as  follows : 

"article  xn 

"The  States  of  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  or  any 
State  having  rivers  or  streams  tributary  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  may  become  a  contracting 
State  by  enactment  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Compact.  Upon  admission  of  any 
new  State  to  the  compact,  the  purposes  of 
the  compact  and  the  duties  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  extend  to  the  development  of 
Joint  programs  for  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection and  prevention  of  physical  waste  of 
fisheries  In  which  the  contacting  States  are 
mutually  concerned  and  to  all  waters  of  the 
newly  admitted  State  necessary  to  develop 
such  programs. 

"This  article  shall  become  effective  upon 
Its  enactment  by  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  and  upon  ratifica- 
tion by  Congress  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  It  under  article  1,  section  10,  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


PRODUCTION  OF  OYSTERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7336)  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  disease- 
resistant  strains,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "States", 
to   strike   out   "Providing."    and    insert 
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"Provided, ";  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Skc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  States  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  States  in  the 
financing  of  research  and  other  activities 
necessary  in  the  development  and  propaga- 
tion of  disease-resistant  strains  of  oysters. 
A  grant  under  this  section  sliall  be  made 
upon  agreement  by  the  State  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  only  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  this  section  and  to  use  an  additional 
amount  for  such  purposes  from  State  or 
other  non-Federal  sources  equal  to  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant. 

And,  after  line  19.  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Skc.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siun,  not  to  exceed  9100.000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 
UNDER  CONVENTION  FOR  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  AN  INTER-AMERI- 
CAN TROPICAL  TUNA  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2568)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1950,  to  extend  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies concerned  under  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commis- 
sion, signed  at  Washington  May  31,  1949. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1950"  (16  U.S.C.  96i)  is 
amended  by  repealing  subsection  (e)  in  Its 
entirety  and  sutjstituting  therefor  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  'United  States'  includes  its  territories, 
possessions,  and  other  areas  under  its  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1950"  (16  U.S.C.  956)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  pturase  "head  of 
the  enforcement  agency"  where  it  appears 
once  each  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  both  places  the 
term  "Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  and  by  add- 
ing a  new  subsection  (c)  immediately  fol- 
lowing suiisection  (b) ,  as  follows: 

"(c)  Regulations  required  to  carry  out  rec- 
ommendations of  the  commission  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  5  of  article  II  of  the 
Convention  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  shall 
be  promulgated  as  herinafter  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  up>on  approval  of 
such  recommendations  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  he 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  shall  af- 
ford Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  rulemaking  ttirough  (1) 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments, and  (2)  oral  presentation  at  a  public 
hearing.  Such  regulations  shall  \3e  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  considera- 


tions mvolved  in  tiie  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tions. After  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  such  regulations  shall  t>e  applicable 
to  all  vessels  and  persons  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  on  such 
date  lis  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe,  but  in  no  event  prior  to  an  agreed 
date  for  the  application  by  ail  countries 
whose  vessels  engage  In  fishing  for  species 
covered  by  the  convention  In  the  regulatory 
area  on  a  meaningful  scale,  in  terms  of  effect 
upon  the  success  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram, of  effective  measures  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions applicable  to  all  vessels  and  persons 
subject  to  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  The 
SecretiU-y  of  the  Interior  shall  suspend  at  any 
time  the  application  of  any  such  regulations 
when,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners, he  determines  that  foreign  fishing 
operations  in  the  regulatory  area  are  such 
as  to  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
mission's reconrunendatlons.  The  regulations 
thus  promulgated  may  Include  the  selection 
for  regulation  of  one  or  more  of  the  species 
covered  by  the  convention;  the  division  of 
the  convention  waters  into  areas;  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  or  more  open  or  closed  sea- 
sons as  to  each  area;  the  limitation  of  the 
size  of  the  flsh  and  quantity  of  the  catch 
which  may  be  taken  from  each  area  within 
any  season  during  which  fishing  is  allowed; 
the  limitation  or  prohibition  of  the  Inci- 
dental catch  of  a  regulated  sfMcies  which 
may  be;  retained,  taken,  possessed,  or  landed 
by  veseels  or  persons  fishing  for  other  species 
of  fish;  the  requiring  of  such  clearance  cer- 
tificates for  vessels  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  the  convention  and 
this  Act:  and  such  other  measures  IncidenUl 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  necessary  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendar.ions  of  the  commission:  Provided. 
That  vipon  the  promulgation  of  any  such 
regulations  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
pnxnulgate  additional  regulations,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which 
shall  become  effective  simultaneously  with 
the  application  of  the  regulations  herein- 
before referred  to  ( i )  to  prohibit  the  entry 
Into  the  United  States,  from  any  country 
when  the  vessels  of  such  country  are  l>elng 
used  in  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations  In 
the  regulatory  area  in  such  manner  or  In 
such  circumstances  as  would  tend  to  di- 
minish the  effectiveness  of  the  conservation 
recommendations  of  the  ccxnmisslon.  of  fish 
in  any  form  of  those  species  wliich  are  sub- 
ject to  regulation  pursuant  to  a  reconunen- 
dation  of  the  commission  and  wiiich  were 
taken  from  the  regulatory  area;  and  (2)  to 
prohibit  entry  into  the  United  States,  from 
any  country,  of  fish  In  any  form  of  those 
species  which  are  subject  to  regulation  pur- 
suant to  a  reconunendatlon  of  the  conunls- 
slon  and  which  were  taken  from  the  regula- 
tory area  by  vessels  other  than  those  of  such 
country  In  such  manner  or  In  such  circum- 
stances as  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conservation  recommen- 
dationf.  of  the  commission.  In  the  case  of 
repeated  and  fiagrant  fishing  operations  in 
the  regulatory  area  by  the  vessels  of  any 
country  which  seriously  threaten  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
mission's recommendations,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  may.  in  his  discretion,  also 
prohibit  the  entry  from  any  country  of  such 
other  species  of  tuna,  in  any  form,  as  may  be 
under  Investigation  by  the  commission  and 
which  were  taken  in  the  regulatory  area. 
Any  svich  prohibition  shall  continue  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  satisfied  that 
the  condition  warranting  the  prohibition  no 
longer  exists,  at  which  time  entry  of  fish  in 
any  form  under  investigation  but  not  under 
regulation  shall  be  permitted,  except  that  all 
flsh  in  any  form  of  the  species  under  regu- 


lation which  were  denied  entry  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  entry." 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1960"  (18  U.S.C.  956)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  section  In  its  en- 
tirety and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  7.  Any  person  authorised  to  carry 
out  enforcement  activities  under  this  Act 
and  any  person  authorized  by  the  commis- 
sions shall  have  power  without  warrant  or 
other  process,  to  inspect,  at  any  reasonable 
time,  catch  returns,  statistical  records,  or 
other  reports  as  are  required  by  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  be  made, 
kept,  or  furnished." 

Sk.  4.  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1960"  (16  U.S.C.  967)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  section  in  its  en- 
tirety and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
master  or  other  person  In  charge  of  a  fishing 
vessel  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In  fish- 
ing In  violation  of  any  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act,  or  for 
any  person  knowingly  to  ship,  transport, 
purchase,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  import,  export, 
or  have  In  custody,  possewlon.  or  control 
any  flsh  taken  or  retained  In  violation  of 
such  regulations. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master 
or  any  person  in  charge  of  any  fishing  vessel 
of  the  United  States  or  any  person  on  board 
such  vessel  to  fall  to  make.  keep,  or  furnish 
any  catch  returns,  statistical  records,  or  other 
reports  as  are  required  by  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  be  made.  kept,  or  fiu-- 
nished;  or  to  fall  to  stop  upon  being  hailed 
by  a  duly  authorized  official  of  the  United 
States:  or  to  refuse  to  permit  the  duly  au- 
thorized officials  of  the  United  States  or 
authorized  ofBclals  of  the  commissions  to 
l>oard  such  vessel  or  Inspect  its  catch,  equip- 
ment, books,  documents,  records,  or  other 
articles  or  question  the  persons  on  lx>ard  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
or    the   convention,   as   the    case    may    l>e. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Import.  In  violation  of  any  regulation  adopted 
pvuiuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this  Act.  from 
any  country,  any  fish  In  any  form  of  those 
species  subject  to  regulation  pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  of  tlie  commission,  or  any 
tuna  in  any  form  not  under  regulation  but 
under  investigation  by  the  commission,  dur- 
ing the  period  such  fish  have  been  denied 
entry  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6(c)  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any 
flsh  as  described  In  this  sul>sectlon  offered 
for  entry  Into  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shaU  require  proof  satis- 
factory to  him  that  such  fish  Is  not  Ineligible 
for  such  entry  under  the  terms  of  section 
6(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
sulMectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  •25.000.  and  for  a  subsequent 
violation  of  any  provisions  of  said  subsection 
(a)   shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than  $60,000. 

"(e)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
sulMectlon  (b)  of  this  section  shall  l>e  fined 
not  more  than  $i.000.  and  for  a  subsequent 
violation  of  any  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •5.(X)0. 

"(f)  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  9100.000. 

"(g)  All  fish  taken  or  retained  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  the 
monetary  value  thereof,  may  be  forfeited. 

"(h)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred, or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  un- 
der  the   provisions   of  this   Act.   insofar  m 
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such  provisions  of  law  are  appUcable  and  not 
Inconsistent  witft  the  provlstons  of  this  Act." 
Sec.  6.  Section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  '"Tuna 
Conventions  Act  of  1960"  (16  US  C.  989)  is 
amended  by  deiettng  the  section  in  its  en- 
tirety and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  The  judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  and  United  States  com- 
missioners may,  within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  probabfle  cause,  issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process  as  may  Ije  required  for  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  thereto. 

"(b)  Enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  shall  b<!  the  joint  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  (::saa£t  Quard.  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Customs.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate 
officers  and  employees  of  the  States  of  tlie 
United  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  of  American  Samoa  to 
carry  out  enforcement  activities  t^reunder. 
When  so  designated,  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  authorized  to  function  as  Federal 
law  enforcemeat  agenU  for  these  purposes. 
"(c>  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  a-i^tivlues  hereunder  shaU  have 
the  power  to  etscute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  Such  parson  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

"(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrf«t  any  persons  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  ol  the  United  States  at  any 
place  within  tae  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  commit  ting  In  his  presence  or  view 
a  violation  oC  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
iHued  thereunicr; 

"(2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  seaJCh  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and.  if  as 
a  result  of  such  search  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  tliat  such  vessel  or  any 
person  on  board  is  engaging  in  operations 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regulation*  issued  thereunder,  then  to 
arrest  such  pemon. 

"(e)  Such  p»irBon  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
flsh  taken  or  rttained  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto.  Any  flsh  so  seized  may  be 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court 
of  competent  |tirlsdictlon.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  f-ubsection  (f)  of  this  section 
or.  if  perishab  e,  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  ;he  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(f)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
section  2464  o!'  UUe  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  when  a  varrant  of  arrest  or  other  proc- 
ess In  rem  is  iisued  in  any  cause  under  tills 
section,  the  miralial  or  other  officer  shall  stay 
the  execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge 
any  flsh  seized  if  the  process  has  been  levied, 
on  receiving  fitam  the  claimant  of  the  fish  a 
bond  or  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the 
property  with  iuflicient  surety  to  be  approved 
by  a  Judge  of  iie  district  court  having  juris- 
diction of  the  offense,  conditioned  to  deliver 
the  flsh  8eize<l.  if  condemned,  without  Im- 
pairment in  vjJue  or.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  pay  its  equivalent  value  in  money 
or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of  the 
coiu-t  in  such  caiise.  Such  bond  or  stipula- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  court  and  Judg- 
ment thereon  against  txJth  the  principal  and 
sureties  may  be  recovered  in  event  of  any 
breach  of  th<!  conditions  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  th(!  court.  In  the  discretion  of 
Uie  accused,  laid  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  court,  tho  fish  may  be  sold  for  not  less 
than  its  reasoxxabie  market  value  and  the 
proceeds  of  s'lch  sale  placed  in  the  registry 
of  the  court  {tending  judgment  in  the  case." 


See.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  amend  or  repeal  the  provisions  of 
section  4311  of  the  RevlMd  Statutes,  as 
amended  (46  US.C.  261). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  tlie  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BIL1£  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  Calendar  No.  1697,  HJl.  6374. 
a  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
with  respect  to  payment  of  expenses  of 
attendance  of  Government  employees  at 
certain  meetings  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  Calendar  No.  1699,  Senate  bill  3152, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  en- 
richment and  sanitary  packaging  of  rice 
prior  to  its  distribution  under  certain 
Federal  programs,  including  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program,  the  bills 
and  reports  on  each  are  not  yet  at  hand, 
so  I  ask  that  the  bills  not  be  acted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  The  bills  will  be 
passed  over. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  LEASING  OF  COAL 
LANDS  IMPOSED  UPON  RAIL- 
ROADS 

The  bill  (S.  1192)  to  amend  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  with  respect  to  limita- 
tions on  the  leasing  of  Qoal  lands  im- 
posed u{>on  railroads  was  considered, 
ordereo  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americxi  in  Congress  assembled.  That  suljsec- 
tlon  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  as  amended  (41  Stat.  437,  438) 
(30  UjS.C.  202)    is  hereby  repealed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That 
completes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


DEPARTMENTS      OP      LABOR.      AND 
HEALTH.   EDUCATION,   AND   WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1634,  H.R. 
10904.  the  unfinished  business,  and  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  puiposes. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,   without   losing   his 
right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 
Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonim  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  yield  to  Uie  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

HUMPHRXY]. 


TRIBUTE   TO    GEORGE   McGOVERN, 
DIRECTOR,  POOD  FOR  PEAC:?E 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
progrton,  Mr.  George  McGovem.  Is  re- 
signing his  position.  He  has  become  a 
candidate  for  the  UJS.  Senate  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

I  am  sure  it  is  well  known  that  I  have 
a  very  high  regao-d  for  the  Director  of  the 
food-for-peace  program,  and  that  I  look 
upon  Mr.  McGovem  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted,  talented,  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants ever  to  come  to  Washington.  D.C., 
to  serve  this  Government  and  this  coun- 
try. His  excellent  record  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  food-for-peace  program  will 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  his  ability,  his  imag- 
ination, his  creative  qualities,  and  his 
competence  as  an  executive  and  admin- 
istrator. 

Mr.  McGovem  served  with  distinction 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
terms.  After  the  election  of  President 
Kennedy,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

My\  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  fact 
thai  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
prbgram  known  as  food  for  peace,  and 
technically  or  legally  known  as  Public 
Law  480.    During  my  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  well  as  my  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  offered  amendments, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  have  been 
adopted,  to  improve  the  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  and  to  make  t>etter  use 
of  the  currencies  which  are  generated  by 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
Today      those      currencies      provide 
scholarships  for  deserving  students  in 
other  countries.    They  provide  for  pub- 
lic works  and  general  economic  develop- 
ment.    They  provide  for  translation  of 
books    and   periodicals.     They   provide 
for    scientific    research.     Those    same 
currencies,  which  are  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  our  agricultural  commodities  un- 
der  the    terms    of   the    food-for-peace 
program,  make  it  possible  for  our  Nation 
to  have  a  broader  exchange  of  students 
and  leaders  with  many  countries.    The 
moneys  which  are  made  available  as  the 
result  of  our  expanded  exports  under 
Public  Law  480  have  strengthened  our 
overall   national    security    and   foreign 
policy. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  per- 
sonal friend,  a  neighbor,  one  who  lit- 
erally lives  next  door  to  me  and  my 
family,  has  given  such  splendid  leader- 
ship and  direction  to  this  program. 

I  have  addressed  the  Senate  on  other 
occasions   on   the    accomplishments    of 
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Mr.  McGovera  in  the  food-for-peace 
program.  His  record  is  one  which  will 
stand  the  most  careful  scrutiny  by  any 
Member  of  Congress  or  by  any  other 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Recently  Mr.  McOovem  addressed  the 
centennial  observance  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  His  address  was  entitled 
"Agricultural  Abundance:  Instrument 
for  Peace."  The  address  is  a  brilliant 
and  powerful  presentation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance has  been  utilized  to  work  for  peace 
with  freedom.  Mr.  McGovern  in  his  ad- 
dress reminds  us  that  the  problems  of 
hunger  and  poverty  are  still  the  most 
serious  problems  of  mankind  and  that 
we  in  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
gram known  as  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, have  been  able  successfully  to  at- 
tack the  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty 
in  many  areas  of  the  world  and  have 
been  able  to  defeat  these  enemies  of 
mankind  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
The  commanding  officer  in  this  battle 
has  been  Mr.  McGovern.  Whoever 
may  be  his  successor,  it  will  go  without 
saying  that  high  standards  have  been 
set.  and  that  such  standards  must  be 
maintained  if  the  program  is  to  realize 
Its  full  potential. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  George  McGovern.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director, 
food  for  peace,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AORICXn.TUKAL     ABUNDANCB  :     iNSTRXTlfKNT    FOB 

Pbace 
(Address  by  George  McGovern,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President;  Director,  food  for 
peace;  World  Pood  Forum,  centennial  ob- 
■ervance  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire,  Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington. 
D.C,  May  15,  1962) 

History  has  a  curious  way  of  cliisterlng  Im- 
portant events  In  a  single  year.  Certain 
dates  are  familiar  to  every  student  because 
they  provide  a  focal  point  for  historic  de- 
velopments.   Such  a  year  was  1862. 

That  year  marked  the  Civil  War  battles  of 
Shiloh.  Antietam  and  Port  Henry.  But  while 
these  battles  provided  the  biggest  headlines 
100  years  ago,  they  do  not  represent  the 
moet  enduring  monuments.  Por  1862  marked 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  agrlcultiire. 

It  was  the  birthday  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege, the  Homestead  Act  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Taken  together, 
these  three  institutions  have  helped  the 
American  farmer  establish  the  tnost  remark- 
able food  production  system  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  advancing  American  frontier  and  the 
settlement  of  the  West  were  made  possible 
in  great  part  by  the  Homestead  Act.  This 
farslghted  legislation  provided  the  economic 
basis  of  political  democracy  In  our  frontier 
society.  It  stemmed  from  the  JefTersonian 
conviction  that  "the  small  landowners  are 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  state."  It 
provided  a  Pederal  charter  for  family  farm 
ownership  and  operation. 

Likewise,  the  American  fanner  has  been 
mightily  assisted  by  the  Morrill  Act  which 
created  the  land-grant  college  system.  A 
recent  study  has  concluded  that  two-thirds 
of  the  increase  in  our  entire  industrial  and 
agricultural  output  of  the  past  150  years 
has  been  the  result  of  research  and  educa- 
tion. The  science  of  agriculture  has  been 
established  in  the  United  States  in  our 
land-grant    colleges.      No    one    factor    m(M'e 


clearly  explains  the  amadng  productivity  of 
our  farms. 

So.  t<xlay,  we  salute  our  farmers  for  their 
productive  skill.  We  salute  the  Homestead 
Act  for  establishing  the  principle  of  the  in- 
dividual family-type  farm.  We  salute  oxa 
land-grant  colleges.  Especially  do  we  honor 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  100  years 
of  service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

The  centtiry-long  success  story  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  is  one  of  the  moet  spec- 
tacular achievements  in  our  national  history. 
No  country  in  the  world  produces  so  much 
food  so  cheaply  and  so  efficiently  as  does  the 
United  States.  With  only  8  percent  of  our 
population  working  the  soil,  we  have  multi- 
plied our  food -producing  capacity  many 
times  over.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  the 
consumer  buy  his  food  with  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  his  Income. 

Yet,  because  of  the  amazing  success  of 
American  agriculture,  we  twe  faced  with  what 
Secretary  Freeman  has  described  as  "a  crisis 
in  abundance."  Although  we  live  in  a  world 
of  hunger,  our  warehouses  are  bulging.  In 
spite  of  severe  acreage  restrictions,  vast 
Government  stocks  are  still  with  us. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  Sec- 
retary Freeman  in  bringing  UJ3.  production 
more  Into  line  with  our  actual  food  needs. 
Nevertheless,  a  recently  published  report  by 
the  National  Planning  Association  opens 
with  these  words : 

"The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holds 
about  »8  billion  worth  of  farm  surpluses 
purchased  in  price  support  operations. 
Storage  costs  alone  have  been  running  about 
$1  miUlon  a  day." 
The  author  adds ; 

"We  are  not  apt  to  do  away  with  agri- 
cultural svirpluses  in  the  next  few  years 
Even  If  farmers  make  sizable  cuts  in  pro- 
duction, it  seems  almost  certain  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  be  more  than  regular  markets 
will  absorb  at  reasonable  prices  " 

But  the  rest  of  the  globe  presents  quite  a 
different  picture.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  the  labor  of  half  the  population  is 
required  to  feed  the  other  half.  In  other 
Conununlst  countries,  food  production  Is 
even  less  satisfactory.  Indeed,  well  over 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  do  not 
yet   know   freedom   from  hunger. 

Covering  the  1943  famine  In  China's  west 
Honan  Province.  Time  Magazine  correspond- 
ent Theodore  White  wrote: 

"My  notes  tell  me  that  I  am  reporting 
only  what  I  saw  or  verified;  yet  even  to  me 
it  seems  unreal:  Dogs  eating  human  bodies 
by  the  rocMls.  peasants  seeking  dead  human 
flesh  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  endless 
deserted  villages,  beggars  swarming  at  every 
city  gate,  babies  abandoned  to  die  on  every 
highway.  •  •  •  Nobody  knows  or  cares  how 
many  refugees  die.  •  •  •  Of  Honan's  34 
millions  we  estimated  that  there  have  been 
3  million  refugees.  In  addition.  5  million 
will  have  died  by  the  time  the  new  harvest 
Is  gathered." 

In  that  same  year,  nearly  20  years  ago. 
famine  struck  the  Bengal  Province  of  India. 
No  one  knows  how  many  Indlatu  died  of 
starvation;  the  estimates  range  from  1  to  3 
million.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  was 
there  at  the  time  tells  of  "the  constant 
rumble  of  trucks  piled  high  with  human 
bodies  bound  for  mass  graves  at  the  edge  of 
Calcutta." 

Today  we  may  draw  uneasy  consolation 
from  the  knowledge  that  nowhere  are  condi- 
tions as  bad  as  those  described  two  decades 
ago.  But  mass  hunger  is  still  with  us. 
Progress  against  this  ancient  enemy  of  man- 
kind has  not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
technology. 

Recently  we  shared  the  awe  of  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  who  viewed  the  glories  of  four 
sunsets  from  his  capsule  in  outer  space. 
But  the  world  which  Colonel  Glenn  left  be- 


hind for  Uioee  few  hours  Is  a  world  where 
two-thirds  of  the  InhabitanU  are  still  tUling 
the  soil  with  crude  Implements  and  primi- 
tive techniques  that  have  been  little  changed 
in  the  past  3,000  years.  Moet  of  these 
people  are  suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
disease.  Millions  of  others  in  the  city  slums 
from  Lima  to  Hong  Kong  are  no  better  off. 

It  is  thus  still  the  fate  of  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  to  know  the  pain  of 
hunger,  to  see  their  children  wither  and  die 
of  disease  brought  on  or  complicated  by  mal  - 
nutrition,  to  know  the  llstlessneas  of  body, 
the  dullness  of  mind,  and  the  weariness  of 
spirit  that  are  the  companions  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

This  paradox  of  plenty  In  the  midst  of 
hunger  prompted  Congress  to  etuu:t  In  1954 
one  of  the  most  Imaginative  laws  ever  placed 
on  the  US.  statute  books. 

Public  Law  480.  passed  with  broad  biparti- 
san support,  made  American  surplus  food 
available  to  friendly  countries  who  were  un- 
able to  meet  their  needs  through  traditional 
commercial  arrangements. 

Since  Its  passage  In  the  summer  of  1B54. 
food  and  nt>er  valued  at  $15  billion  have 
moved  to  more  than  100  countries  and  ter- 
ritories. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  food  agreemenU 
has  been  sales  for  nonconvertlble  foreign 
currency.  We  in  turn  have  loaned  or 
granted  most  of  the  currency  to  the  con- 
tracting governments  for  development  pur- 
poses A  modest  portion  of  the  currency  has 
been  held  for  certain  U.S.  programs  such  as 
market  development,  educational  exchange 
or  private  business  loans. 

Under  other  sections  of  the  law,  food  has 
been  granted  to  meet  famine  conditions,  to 
feed  needy  families  or  refugees,  to  encourage 
economic  development  projects,  and  to  as- 
sist school  lunch  programs.  In  some  cases, 
these  programs  are  conducted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment directly  with  the  receiving  govern- 
ment. In  other  cases,  we  have  made  use  of 
the  splendid  services  of  private  voluntary 
agencies  such  as  CARE.  Church  World  Serv- 
ice. Catholic  Relief  Services.  Lutheran  World 
Relief,  the  Joint  JewUh  Distribution  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  Mennonltes  and  others. 

These  dedicated  religious  and  humanitar- 
ian agencies  represent  people-to-people  as- 
sistance at  Its  best.  They  literally  have  their 
arms  around  the  world  In  an  effort  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  heal  the  sick.  In  1961. 
nearly  3  billion  pounds  of  X3&.  food  found 
Its  way  to  64  million  hungry  people— thanks 
to  the  concern  of  our  humanitarian  agencies 
Yet.  there  has  been  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
the  United  States  that  we  could  do  more 
with  our  agricultural  abundance  to  reduce 
human  hunger  and  suffering. 

President  Kennedy  expressed  this  concern 
on  January  24.  1961.  In  the  opening  hours 
of  his  administration  when  he  Issued  a 
historic  Executive  order.  In  that  order  the 
President  said:  "It  Is  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance that  we  have  a  national  food  policy 
directed  toward  using  nur  agricultural  abun- 
dance as  a  national  asset  to  meet  foreign 
policy  objectives  " 

In  an  accompanying  directive,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said : 

"American  agricultural  abundance  offers 
a  great  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  Interests  of  peace  in  a  slg- 
nlflcant  way  and  to  play  an  Important  role 
In  helping  to  provide  a  more  adequate  diet 
for  peoples  all  around  the  world  We  must 
make  the  most  vigorous  and  constructive 
use  possible  of  this  opportunity.  We  must 
narrow  the  gap  between  abundance  here  at 
home  and  near  starvation  abroad.  Human- 
ity and  prudence,  alike,  counsel  a  major  ef- 
fort on  our  part." 

The  President  then  established  a  food  for 
peace  office  in  the  White  House  snd  caUwl 
upon  me  as  its  first  director  "to  exerolM 
affirmative  leadership  and  continuous  super- 
vision   over    the    various    activities    in    this 
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flrtd."  He  instructed  me  "to  consider  very 
carefully  the  latimate  relationships  between 
our  foreign  agricultural  activities  and  other 
aspects  of  otir  foreign  assistance  program." 

This  far-reacblng  Executive  order  has  given 
a  dynamic  ne«  dimension  to  American  food 
reserves.  It  h-is  done  much  to  replace  the 
negative  concept  of  "surplus  disposal"  with 
a  poslUve  view  <)f  U.S.  agricultural  abundance 
as  a  precious  national  asset.  It  has  given  the 
American  farmer  a  vital  stake  In  foreign 
policy.  It  has  focused  worldwide  attention 
on  the  achievements  <rf  American  agriculture 
in  a  world  of  food  shortages.  It  has  strength- 
ened the  political  and  moral  position  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  double  thrust  behind 
food  for  peace.  It  Is  first  of  all  clearly  in 
the  self-intereut  of  the  American  people  to 
reduce  costly  itorages,  to  protect  our  farm 
economy  from  price-depressing  sxirpluses,  to 
stimulate  our  shipping  Industry  by  massive 
food  shipmentt.  and  to  develop  long-range 
commercial  miitkets.  Food  for  peace  does 
all  of  these  things. 

But  the  other  thrust  behind  food  for  peace 
■tarns  from  thd  philosophy  of  the  scriptural 
admonition  to  feed  the  hungry.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  genuine,  humanitarian  desire 
of  the  AmerictJi  people  to  see  our  food  re- 
■enrsa  shared  alth  hungry  men  and  women. 
boys  and  girls  the  world  around. 

Thus,  the  46  billion  pounds  of  V&.  food 
and  fiber  which  we  programed  in  1961  for 
oversea  use  caii  be  viewed  properly  as  both 
a  valuable  assen  to  American  agriculture  and 
a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind. 

We  now  see  tlie  food-for-peace  program  not 
only  as  an  Important  market  development 
activity,  but  alio  as  an  Instrument  of  inter- 
national health  and  nutrition,  a  tool  of 
economic  and  social  development  and  a  vital 
force  for  peace  and  freedom. 

It  has  become  an  indispensable  Ingredient 
In  UJB.  foreign  assistance.  In  some  countries. 
It  is  the  nukjor  component  of  American  aid. 
Of  the  M  bllllcn  In  U.S  technical,  nnancial. 
and  food  aid  that  has  gone  to  India  In  the 
last  decade.  62  percent  has  been  food.  In 
Egypt,  food  f'K  peace  hss  comprised  75 
percent  of  oiu  aid  In  recent  years,  and  is 
currently  89  iiercent  of  our  assistance  to 
that  crucial  coimtry. 

The  program  Is  manifesting  itself  in  several 
ways: 

1 .  It  Is  deflnl'JBly  raising  nutritional  levels. 

2.  It  is  curbing  Inflation — especially  in  areas 
of  economic  de  ntlopment  which  would  other- 
wise suffer  fnau  Inflationary  pressures  on 
their  scarce  fo)d  supplies. 

S.  It  preserves  the  foreign  exchange  of 
developing  coontrles  for  other  necessary 
imports. 

4.  It  is  encouraging  economic  development 
by  giving  new  energy  to  workers  and  stu- 
dents, and  by  tihe  indirect  results  mentioned 
above.  It  permits  a  greater  degree  of  Indus- 
trialization than  would  be  possible  if  the 
country  were  naquired  to  produce  all  of  Its 
food. 

6  Perhaps  most  Important,  food  assist- 
ance, unUke  soeie  other  forms  of  aid.  reaches 
broad  masses  of  people  with  an  Immediate 
impact.  Peopl<;  may  find  It  dUBcult  to  appre- 
ciate the  Impttct  of  such  UB.  aid  as  budget 
support  or  de-;«lopment  loans  for  Industry. 
Indeed.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the 
peasants,  the  villagers,  or  the  city  slum  dwel- 
lers feel  any  benefit  from  these  aid  programs. 
But  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  glass  of  milk  is 
understood  and  appreciated.  This  is  aid 
that  is  immediate,  concrete,  and  centered  on 
the  neediest  elements  in  the  country.  It 
narrows,  rather  than  widens,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  favored  few  and  the  needy  masses. 

There  were  two  especially  important  break- 
throughs which  occurred  on  the  food-for- 
peace  front  during  the  past  16  months  which 
hold  exciting  future  prospects.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  use  of  food  to  pay  the  wages 


of  workers  engaged  tn  building  schools,  roada, 
clinics,  and  rural  improvements. 

Today  in  10  countries.  American  cereals 
and  other  foods  are  financing  part  of  the 
wages  of  workers  employed  on  valuable  pub- 
lic works  projects.  Wheat  from  Kansas  and 
the  Dakotas.  and  com  from  across  the  Mid- 
west are  being  converted  into  classrooms, 
roadways,  and   better  communities  abroad. 

A  second  challenging  breakthrough  is  a 
greatly  expanded  oversea  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  most  precious  asset  of  any  na- 
tion Is  its  children.  Their  health  and  edu- 
cation are  the  twin  foundations  of  social 
growth.  What  foreign  assistance  could  be 
more  rewarding  than  a  nutritious  midday 
meal  for  hungry  boys  and  girls. 

Such  progranu  not  only  give  new  physical 
energy  and  health  to  the  children;  they  re- 
sult in  sharply  Improved  school  attendance 
and  academic  performance.  In  Peru,  for  ex- 
ample, a  pilot  school  lunch  agreement  signed 
with  Prime  Minister  Beltran  a  year  ago  has 
already  resulted  In  a  40-percent  Increase  In 
school  attendance.  Within  4  years  we  will 
be  feeding  a  million  undernourished  Peru- 
vian schoolchildren. 

The  editors  of  Parade  magazine  tell  the 
heartwarming  story  at  how  an  American- 
assisted  school  lunch  program  brought  new 
strength  to  Japanese  children,  opened  up  a 
vast  new  commercial  market  for  U3.  farm 
products  In  Japan,  and  Is  now  being  operated 
entirely  by  the  Japanese. 

"One  of  the  first  moves  General  Mac- 
Arthur  made  during  our  occupation  of  Jajsan 
was  to  start  a  school-lunch  program.  For 
the  next  decade  every  schoolchUd  in  Japan 
got  at  least  one  good  meal  a  day  and  learned 
to  eat  bread  and  drink  milk.  An  entire 
generation  of  Jap>anese  has  been  Influenced 
by  this  change  in  diet.  The  school  lunches 
are  now  a  fixture  of  life  In  Japan,  and  that 
country  has  become  the  leading  customer 
in  the  world  of  the  American  farmer. 

"What's  happened  to  the  Japanese  phy- 
sique with  the  new  diet?  Bo3r8  of  15  are 
on  the  average  3  inches  taller  than  their 
grandfathers  were  at  the  same  age;  girls 
are  3  Inches  taller  than  their  grandmothers, 
and  their  bustlines  are  1  Inch  larger,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  feet  and  legs.  Tokyo  school 
authorities  also  report  that  today's  kids 
are  too  big  for  the  desks  their  parents  used 
as  schoolchildren." 

Today  U.S.  food-for-peace-asststed  school 
lunch  programs  are  reaching  34  million  chil- 
dren In  80  countries  of  the  world.  But  there 
are  700  million  children  around  the  world 
who  need  such  a  program.  Is  food  for  peace 
equal  to  that  challenge?  Will  the  local 
governments  do  their  p>art  In  establishing 
a  school  lunch  for  every  needy  chUd?  I 
hope  that  some  day  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  can  answer  "Yes"  to  both 
questions. 

Many  years  ago,  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
observed:  "You  cannot  talk  of  God  to  a 
starving  person;  you  must  give  him  food." 
It  is  equally  certain  that  you  cannot  talk 
effectively  of  science  and  history  and  litera- 
ture to  listleas,  undernourished  children. 

I  know  that  President  Kennedy  and  the 
American  people  stand  ready  to  share  our 
resources  so  that  every  child  can  have  food 
In  his  stomach,  strength  in  his  arms,  hope 
In  his  heart  and  light  in  his  eyes. 

Dr.  Sen,  the  distinguished  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, said  In  launching  the  worldwide 
freedom-from-hunger  campaign: 

"One  man's  hunger  and  want  is  every 
man's  hunger  and  want.  One  man's  freedom 
from  hunger  and  want  is  neither  a  true  nor 
a  secure  freedom  until  all  men  are  free  from 
hunger  and  want." 

Food  for  peace  works  toward  that  end. 

rOOD-rOB-PBACX   OKOWTH   OVKK    18   MONTB8 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
food-for-peace  transactions,  as  author- 


ized by  congressional  appropriation, 
have  reached  a  total  of  93  billion  pounds 
during  the  past  18  months,  an  increase 
of  75  percent  over  any  previous  period 
of  equal  length. 

A  significant  part  of  the  credit  for 
this  achievement  rests  with  George  Mc- 
Govern, Food  for  Peace  Director,  who 
resigns  from  his  post  today.  Acclaimed 
by  the  Milwaukee  Jouinal  as  "the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  most  successful 
achievement  to  date,"  food  for  i^eace  has 
opened  a  new  dimension  for  American 
farmers,  both  In  terms  of  markets,  and 
the  part  they  can  play  in  waging  the 
cold  war.  Furthermore,  the  program  re- 
duces storage  costs  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  stimulates  the  shipping  industry, 
bolsters  farm  prices,  develops  future  dol- 
lar markets  overseas  and  raises  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  other  countries. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congrress  from 
South  Dakota  in  1956.  Greorge  McGovern 
started  talking  about  utilizing  American 
farm  surplus  as  a  political  and  economic 
asset.  In  1959,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act 
of  1959,  which  he  consponsored,  illus- 
trated his  continued  determination. 
Now,  Mr.  McGovem's  record  after  18 
months  as  Director  of  the  program 
stands  as  powerful  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  his  belief  that  farm  abun- 
dance is  an  asset  and  not  a  liability. 

EOTTCATION   AND  rOOD   rOK  PKACS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day 35  million  children  in  80  coxmtries 
eat  American  farm  commodities  in 
school  lunches. 

In  addition,  students  from  29  foreign 
countries  are  now  studying  in  American 
universities  with  funds  provided  through 
the  sale  of  American  farm  products. 

Furthermore,  soft  currency  sales  of 
agricultural  products  are  financing  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  American 
books  and  periodicals  all  over  the  world. 
These  funds  also  make  possible  libraries 
and  binatlonal  centers.  Fifty -eight  such 
centers  in  18  countries,  for  example,  are 
currently  undertaking  Improvements 
which  will  help  them  expand  their  Eng- 
lish teaching  and  cultural  programs. 

In  addiUon  to  all  this,  $3,324,635  worth 
of  foreign  currencies  gained  from  sale 
of  agricultural  products  for  foreign 
currency  was  made  available  to  13  na- 
tions for  agricultural  research  programs 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1961  alone. 

The  food  for  peace  program  makes  all 
this  possible,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  George  McGovern,  that  organization 
has  shown  that  not  only  can  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  feed  the  world,  but  he  can 
educate  it  as  well — here  is  our  best  in- 
surance for  freedom. 

FOOD  rOB  PKACX  AND  THE  KXTtrGKES 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
free  world  approaches  greatness,  not  be- 
cause it  representvS  a  comfortable  place  to 
live  in,  but  because  it  is  a  continuing  af- 
firmation of  the  idea  that  men  can 
achieve  both  bread  and  freedom. 

In  the  quiet  but  violent  struggle  going 
on  in  southeast  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe 
today,  there  are  people  risking  their  lives 
continuously  to  escape  tlie  Communist 
bloc.  We  bear  a  responsibility  to  these 
refugees,  not  only  as  fellow  men.  but  also 
because  they  have  turned  to  us  in  belief 
of  our  declarations  that  freedom  means 
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freedom  for  everyone.  It  Is  vp  to  us  to 
atom  thiB  is  true.  The  same  thins  holds 
for  refugees  from  hanger  •nd  dnril  strife. 

One  way  this  is  beinr  done  is  throng 
the  food-for-peace  program,  headed 
until  today  by  George  McGovem. 

During  the  last  haU  a<  1961.  arranee- 
ments  were  made  to  sell  $5.1  miilion 
worth  of  com  in  the  open  martet  in 
Austria  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
housing  coDstmctton  for  refugees  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Durinc  the  same  period.  $390,000  wcHlta 
of  com  was  programed  to  be  shipped  to 
Uganda  for  refugees  fleeing  from  neigh- 
boring strife.  Wheat  flour  valued  at 
$15.6  million  was  also  made  available  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA)  to  give  relief  to  dis- 
placed jKopIe. 

Mr.  McOovem's  direction  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program  has  strengthened 
America  anid  our  ideals  because  it  has 
shown  to  the  oppressed  that  freedom 
from  want  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  free 
world. 

BALANCa  tm  PATMBMTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently we  have  heard  much  about  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  and  many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tlonrfilp  of  our  foreign  assistance  to  the 
gold  outflow.  Pood  for  peace  represents 
one  answer. 

Let  us  take  its  support  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  as  an  example.  Under  the 
able  leadership  of  George  S.  McGovem, 
who  resigns  today  to  run  for  the  Senate 
in  Sooth  Dakota,  over  $200  million  worth 
of  farm  products  have  been  programed 
for  soft  currency  sales  and  donations 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
net  gok)  outflow  of  this  transaction  to 
the  United  States  will  be  •*xero.''  When 
our  aid  takes  the  form  of  dollars,  recip- 
ients can  and  often  do  spend  them  in 
places  other  than  the  United  States. 
However,  when  food  is  sold  or  granted 
and  the  currency  generated  Is  loaned 
back  to  the  buying  country  we  are  fi- 
nancing economic  devek^ment  in  a 
manner  that  represents  no  drain  on 
American  gold,  with  goods  that  are  al- 
ready surplus. 

Other  aspects  of  the  program  are 
bartering  food  for  strategic  materials 
and  sales  for  long-term  dollar  credit. 
Smce  January  1961.  Pt)Od  for  Peace  has 
arranged  for  barter  agreements  of  farm 
prodxicts  for  strategic  materials  valuing 
$271  million.  This  again  preserves  our 
gold. 

OecMTge  McGovem  had  been  talking 
about  this  for  a  long  time  and  has  now 
shown  what  intelligent  use  of  farm  sur- 
plus can  mean — both  in  getting  things 
done  abroad,  and  saving  dollars  at  home. 

We  pay  tribute  to  his  able  leadership 
of  the  food-for-peace  program. 

rOOO  VO&  PBACX  AXS  VOBXI6N  AIB 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
foreign  aid.  We  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  when  you  give  people  some- 
thing for  nothing,  many  times  they  either 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  do  not 
appreciate  it.  car  waste  it.  We  have  also 
learned  that  when  you  start  handing 
out  money,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to 


wind  op  tn  traces  you  do  not  expect 

it  to  and  do  not  Intend  it  to.  WHh  thia 
tn  mind.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a 
program,  that  suffers  from  neither  of 
these  difBcuILies — fint,  because  we  axe 
not  giving  something  away  for  nothing, 
and  second,  because  we  are  not  giving 
away  cash.  And  yet,  in  Tunisia,  we  are 
making  it  possible  for  the  Tunisians  to 
build  roads,  daxns,  and  canals,  plant 
trees,  reclaim  soil,  and  terrace  hillsides. 

The  food-for-peace  program,  under 
George  McGovem.  has  accomplished  thia 
by  supplying  wheat  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  funds  .supplied  by  the  Tunisian 
Government,  is  F>aid  drectly  to  Tunisian 
laborers  who  work  on  the  development 
projects. 

In  this  way.  work  gets  done,  the  peo- 
ple that  do  it  get  jobs,  and  also  get  what 
they  need — food  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  w  a  form  of  aid  that  gets 
to  the  people;  it  affects  their  lives  in  that 
it  provides  jobs;  it  affects  their  health 
In  that  tt  provides  food;  and  it  affects 
their  future  as  It  builds  the  Improve- 
ments needed  for  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

George  MeOov«m  has  helped  make 
food-for-wages  projects  of  this  kind  a 
reality  in  a  dozen  countries. 
roOD  ros  pk&cz 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  Presictent.  in  1956. 
when  George  McGovem  first  was  elected 
Congresnnan   from  South   Dakota,   he 

pledged  him.^elf  to  the  task  of  finding 
more  imaginative  and  constructive  uses 
for  our  agricultural  abundance.  His 
direction  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
uiuler  the  Kennedy  adnuni&traUon  has 
realized  thai  end. 

Rx>d  for  peace  under  Mr.  McGovern's 
leadership  has  dynamically  shown  that 
the  produce  of  American  farmlands  can 
be  a  powerful  and  constructive  force. 
Fai'm  products  once  considered  useless 
surplus  are  now  producing  needed  for- 
eign exchange  to  pay  American  obhga- 
tions  abroad  and  are  thus  saving  dollars. 
They  are  feeding  children  through 
school  lunrti  programs  in  80  countries. 
The  effect  is  not  only  to  nourish  young 
bodies,  but  also  to  encourage  their  at- 
tendance at  school. 

In  another  phase  of  activity,  food  for 
peace  makes  available  food  stocks  when 
natural  disaster  strikes. 

Also  through  barter  arrangements. 
American  farm  products  are  exchanged 
for  needed  strategic  materials.  The  re- 
sult is  that  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
McGovem.  American  agricultural  com- 
modities have  become  a  valuable  tool  in 
strengthening  America  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

THK  CHX7SCHZS  4WD  POOD  rO»  PZACX  VOLTUrTAHT 
AGXKCms 

Mrs.  KEimERGER.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  finest  pe(vle  America  has 
produced  have  been  her  missionaries. 
These  are  people  who,  through  their  re- 
ligious faith  and  belief  in  freedom,  have 
spent  their  hvea  abroad  teaching  and 
working  with  foreign  i>eoples.  Our  mis- 
sionaries for  years  have  been  running 
schools,  hospitals,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
promts  at  home  and  In  distant  lands, 
showing  people  that  Americans,  through 


theh-  faith,  have  made  the  Idea  of  free> 

dom  a  lirlng  thing. 

People  of  an  faiths  from  all  parts  of 
thp  country  are  devoting  their  Uvea  to 
thia,  Food  for  peace,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  George  McGovem.  has  made  the 
work  of  ail  these  Americans  far  more 
effectire.  Support  for  these  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  lires  for  what 
they  believe  has  taken  the  form  of  ship- 
ment of  surplus  farm  products  to  their 
organizations  for  distribution  to  the 
needy  in  foreign  lands.  Siztgr-six  mil- 
lion, three  hundred  eighty  thousand  peo- 
ple are  now  the  beneficlartes  of  220 
programs  administered  by  IT  separate 
American  vohmtary  relief  agencies. 
Made  available  to  these  organLiaUons  on 
a  continuing  basis  are  wheat,  corn,  dry 
miik.  beans,  buigur.  and  vegetaiile  oiL 

It  is  significant  that  Mr.  MeGorem's 
successor  is  Mr.  Richard  Reuter,  execu- 
tive director  of  CARE.  Mr.  Rcutcr  has 
distinguished  himself  in  directing  this 
splendid  humanitarian  agency  during 
the  past  several  years.  He  will  make  a 
fittmg  successor   to  George  McGovem. 

AJm-CDMMUNIST 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
poverty,  hunger,  and  disease  prepare  the 
seedbed  for  revolution,  and  an  too  often 
that  revolution  has  been  Communist. 
When  a  man  gets  hungry  enoxwh  and 
sick  enough,  the  Communists*  tales  of 
Utopia  sound  convijicine.  and  the  bloc 
has  bought  another  .souL  But  Uie  West 
has  a  means  of  stopping  this — a  means 
that  no  amount  of  Communist  demon- 
strating ran  e<|ual  The  United  States 
can  feed  the  himb'ry  people  of  the  world 
and  show  them  that  freedom  means 
freedom  from  want  as  well  as  freedom 
from  tyranny. 

This  is  wiiat  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram has  been  doing  under  the  leader- 
ship of  George  McGovem,  who  leaves  its 
directorship  today. 

One  hundred  and  six  countries  and 
territories  are  receiving  American  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  this  form  of 
aid  and  relief  gives  the  man  in  the  village 
an  answer  to  the  Communist  organiser 
in  his  midst.  The  answer  comes  not  from 
the  philosophy  book  and  not  from  eco- 
nomic theory,  but  from  his  stomach. 
Pood  can  mean  peace,  and  food  for  peace 
means  peace  with  freedom. 

Today  we  salute  Mr.  McGovem  who 
has  wielded  agaiivst  the  Communists  the 
surest  weapon  of  the  free  world. 

WOULD     MARKKTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  George 
McGovem,  Director  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program,  realizes  the  American 
farmer  must  seD  to  surrivr.  Public  Law 
480  and  the  food-for-peace  program  have 
done  more  to  help  the  American  farmer 
sell  his  product  abroad  than  any  program 
yet  undertaken.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961.  US.  agricultural  ex- 
ports reached  $4.9  bUlion.  an  all-time 
high.  In  1961.  66  percent — amounting  to 
661  million  bushels — of  all  the  wheat  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  was 
shljjped  out  imder  one  of  the  food-for- 
peace  programs.  Twenty-one  percent 
of  ail  corn  exported.  68  percent  of  the 
rice.  20  percent  of  the  cotton,  and  22 
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percent  of  the  edible  vegetable  oils  were 
also  under  food  for  peace. 

The  American  farm  economy  will  stay 
strong  if  it  sells  more  food,  and  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  under  title  I,  and 
title  IV.  Public  Law  480  has  been  doing 
just  that. 

Those  of  us  that  represent  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  producers  in  the 
world  join  in  our  thanks  to  Mr.  McGov- 
ern  for  helping  to  find  constructive  out- 
lets abroad  for  the  abundant  production 
of  America's  farms. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SENATOR 
JOSt  YCAZA  ROLDOS  OP  ECUADOR 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  introduce  to  the  Senate  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  South  America.  Senator 
Jose  Yc£iza  Roldos.  of  Guayaquil.  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  wel- 
comes with  great  pleasure  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  hopes  that  his  visit 
will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  him. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  H.R. 
10904,  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, totals  $3,333,084,000,  an  increase  of 
$162,296,000  over  the  amount  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House;  an  increase  of 
$57,241,000  over  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1962;  and  a  decrease  of  $53,- 
279,100  from  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  amoimt  recommended 
by  your  committee  is  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration — the  funds  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
totaling  $2,538,300,000. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $315,- 
147,000,  an  increase  of  $50,821,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  but  a  reduction  of 
$58,934,100  from  the  budget  estimates. 
The  committee  considered  supplemental 
estimates,  not  presented  to  the  House, 
totaling  $101,532,100,  and  allowed  $51,- 
807,000  of  these  supplemental  estimates, 
including  $50  million  for  "Manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  activities"  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  approved 
March  15.  1962.  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation of  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  The  committee  allowed  the  full 
supplemental  budget  estimate  sought, 
$1,532,000,  for  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plan  Disclosure  Act  Amendments  of  1962, 
approved  March  20. 1962.  partially  offset 
by  a  decrease  of  $556,000  in  fimds  for 


the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  which 
formerly  handled  the  program. 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $4,990,755,000,  an 
increase  of  $111,375,000  over  the  House 
allowance,  and  an  increase  of  $5,655,000 
over  the  budget  estimates.  The  funds 
for  grants  to  States  for  public  assist- 
ance, $2,538,300,000,  account  for  50.86 
percent  of  the  total  for  the  Department. 
The  authorization  for  this  welfare  pro- 
gram is  an  open-ended  one,  requiring 
the  Congress  to  provide  whatever  funds 
are  required  to  match  State  expendi- 
tures. 

The  allowance  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  is  $150  million  under 
the  budget  estimate,  due  to  smns  re- 
quested and  not  approved  for  portions 
of  the  program  for  which  the  authoriza- 
tion expired  on  June  30,  1962,  and  also 
as  a  result  of  the  committee's  view,  as 
expressed  in  our  report,  that  there  may 
exist  a  shocking  waste  of  public  funds 
if  the  conditions  exposed  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  5 -percent  sample  in  the 
District  of  Colxmibia  of  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  program  exist  else- 
where. 

The  conunittee  recommends  $1,500.- 
000  for  grants  to  States  for  training 
public  welfare  personnel  under  the  au- 
thorization of  the  1960  amendments  to 
the  act. 

The  conunittee  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  $102,645,000  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  over  the  House  allowance.  $60 
million  of  which  is  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  $37,648,000  is 
for  the  hospital  construction  program 
providing  the  full  amoimts  authorized 
for  parts  C  and  G,  $220  million. 

For  fiscal  years  1959-1962  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $150  million  annually 
for  part  C.  the  original  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, against  budget  estimates  of  $99, 
$79,  $95,  and  $125  million  respectively, 
and  for  each  of  the  same  years  the  Sen- 
ate has  allowed  the  full  amount  author- 
ized. $60  million — since  increased  to  $70 
million  by  the  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Act  of  1961 — against 
budget  estimates  of  $21.  $21,  $30.  and 
$60  million  respectively.  There  exists 
at  present  time,  the  committee  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Public  Health  Service,  an 
additional  need  for  1.153.781  beds.  The 
funds  recommended  by  the  committee, 
coupled  with  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals outside  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram, would  provide  57,076  beds,  while 
there  Is  required  to  replace  obsolescent 
beds  and  to  provide  beds  for  the  in- 
creasing population.  69,070  beds,  as  the 
committee  was  informed.  So  that  the 
committee  recommendation  will  fall 
some  12.000  beds  short  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  obsolescence  and  in- 
creased population. 

The  additional  funds  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  distributed  as 
follows:  For  the  basic  medical  research, 
$6  million;  for  cancer,  $8  million;  for 
mental  health,  $15  million;  for  heart,  $6 
million;  for  dental  research,  $3  million; 
for  arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases,  $7 
million;  for  allergy  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, $6  million;  and  neurology  and 
blindness,  $9  million.     The  committee 


considered  requests  totaling  $1,131,- 
636,000  from  outside  witnesses  concerned 
with  medical  research,  or  $290,836,000 
over  the  House  allowance,  but  approved 
an  Increase  of  only  $60  million.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  the  original 
requests  from  the  several  Institutes  to- 
taled $1,030  million,  $130  million  more 
than  recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  conunittee  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  $1  million  for  the  research  and 
training  program  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  to  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  additional  special 
centers  with  comprehensive  teaching 
and  research  programs  In  physical  and 
rehabilitation  medicine  and  support  of 
other  programs  for  the  severely  disabled. 
The  committee  is  convinced  that  centers 
of  this  type,  of  which  two  were  supixjrt- 
ed  during  fiscal  year  1962,  will  signifi- 
cantly contribute  to  advances  In  the 
whole  field  of  rehabilitation. 

The  conunittee  recommends  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  for  grants  to  States  for 
the  control  of  tuberculosis — these  funds 
are  available  for  the  same  purposes  as 
heretofore  and  may,  of  course,  be  used 
for  BCG  vaccine;  $1  million  additional 
for  special  project  grants  for  the  control 
of  venereal  diseases,  because  of  the  ris- 
ing Incidence  of  these  conditions. 

The  committee  voted  an  additional 
$48,000  for  the  operation  of  Gallaudet 
College,  $18,000  of  which  would  raise 
the  ration  allowance  to  $1  a  day,  and 
$30,000  would  permit  the  purchase  of 
additional  school  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. The  committee  also  approved 
$660,000  for  the  construction  of  an  arts 
building,  planning  funds  for  which  were 
added  by  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
$50,000  for  landscaping  the  grounds 
which  will  not  be  further  affected  by 
the  construction  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  sum- 
mary statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  svun- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

SUMBIAKT     STATEMEi^T    OF    OlL    INDUSTBT    AC- 

■nviTiES,  Research    and  Accomplishments 

IN    CONTEOL    AND     ABATEMENT    OF    AlB    POL- 
LUnON 

The  oil  Industry's  efforts  in  the  control  and 
abatement  of  objectionable  air  pollution  falls 
Into  two  general  categories  as  follows: 

1.  An  extended  and  well  organized  pro- 
gram to  develop  methods  and  procediu-es  for 
controlUng  emissions  from  Its  own  opera- 
tions. 

2.  A  comprehensive  research  program  to 
solve  some  of  the  mysteries  of  air  chemistry 
resulting  In  the  formation,  over  large  cities, 
of  photochemical  smog  with  eye  smarting, 
and  plant  damage  effects. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute's  Com- 
mittee on  Disposal  of  Refinery  Wastes  was 
formed  in  1929  with  responsibilities,  among 
others,  of  studying  refinery  air  pollution 
sources  and  developing  and  recommending 
control  methods.  Early  in  the  1930"8  an  AM 
manual  on  control  of  these  emissions  was 
Issued.  The  committee  has  Increased  Its  ac- 
tivities through  the  years  and  today  has  60 
meml>er8.  A  number  of  new  and  expanded 
editions  of  the  manual  have  been  produced. 
Resesu-ch  projects  have  been  undertaken  to 
get  needed  data.  A  sponsored  project  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  with  Kaiser 
engineers  resulted  in  the  publication  in  re- 
cent years  of  five  comprehensive  booklets  on 
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theory,  design,  and  use  of  various  types  of 
equipment  for  removing  particiilate  matter 
from  gases.  Another  API-sponscwed  pro)ect. 
Just  being  completed,  will  produce  a  new. 
lengthy  section  on  meteorology  for  the  man- 
ual. This  section  will  give  the  refiner  a 
clearer  Idea  of  what  happens  to  pollutants 
released  to  the  atmosphere  and  assist  him 
in  arriving  at  stack  belghU  and  in  designing 
to  minimize  objectionable  effects  of  imavold- 
able  emissions. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Los  Angeles  smog 
studies  the  reflnerles.  being  the  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  area,  were  surveyed  critically 
and  In  detail  by  Joint  committees  of  people 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  Loe  Angeles 
Air  Pollution  Control  District,  and  the  oU 
industry.  Careful  control  of  hydrocarbon 
and  other  emissions  was  inaugurated.  Nine 
reports  covering  various  phases  ol  Uiese  co- 
operaUve  studies  were  issued.  Later  an  oU 
industry  committee  assisted  the  Public 
Health  Service  (Cincinnati)  In  the  drafting 
of  a  publication  on  oil  refinery  emissions 
which  was  issued  In  i960  as  PHS  publication 
No.  763.  "Atnxwpherle  Emissions  Prom  Pe- 
troleum Refineries:  A  Guide  foe  Measure- 
ment and  Control." 

In  the  late  liMOs.  with  hydrocarbons 
\uider  suspicion  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
eye-smaxtlng.  visibility-reducing  smog  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  west  coast  oil  companies 
inaugurated  a  sizable  research  program  to 
determine  what  was  happening  in  the  U» 
Angeles  atmosphere  to  cause  smog  and  what 
might  be  done  about  it.  In  1953.  recognizing 
that  the  problem  of  air  polluUon  U  not 
confined  to  Los  Angeles,  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  assumed  sponsorship  on 
a  national  basis  of  a  broad  research  pro- 
gram. Responsibility  rested  in  a  committee 
now  designated  as  the  API  Air  and  Water 
Conservation  Committee.  Shortly  thereafter 
as  many  sks  a  dozen  research  projects  were 
started  concurrently  at  various  institutions. 

This  oil  industry  research  on  fundamental 
chemistry  of  the  atmosphere  is  continuing 
today  although  much  has  been  learned  and 
many  millions  of  dollars  spent.  API  spon- 
sored research  determined  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  particular  compound,  or  fam- 
ily of  compounds,  in  photochemical  smog 
causing  eye -smarting  and  some  of  the  plant 
damage.  The  probable  reaction  mechanism 
resulting  in  its  formation  has  been  hypothe- 
sized. Studies  have  been  conducted  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  way  of  inhlhitlcg  the  reac- 
tion. 

After  the  Los  Angeles  area  refineries  had 
been  placed  under  extra  careful  control,  at 
a  cost  to  the  oil  companies  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  it  was  determined  that  hydrocar- 
bons and  nitrogen  oxides  from  auttnooblle 
exhausts  were  the  main  cause  of  the  Los 
Angeles  problem. 

The  logical  q\iestlon  arose  as  to  whether  a 
change  In  the  chemical  composition  of  motor 
gasoline  marketed  in  Loc  Angeles  could 
effect  a  significant  reduction  in  the  smog 
forming  tendencies  of  automoMle  exhaust 
gases.  To  obtain  answers,  the  oil  Indwti^ 
prepared  six  special  gasolines  of  widely  vary- 
ing composition  within  manufacturing  feas- 
ibility. These  were  tested  in  automobile 
engines  by  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution 
Control  District,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
(BarUesville),  and  the  PuMic  Health  Serr- 
Ice  at  Cincinnati.  The  test  data  d«non- 
strated  that  no  great  benefit  wotikt  result 
from  changes  in  motcv  gasoline  composition. 
Differences  in  th«  condition  ol  the  engine 
and  1b  Its  operation  were  much  more  sig- 
nificant than  fuel  composition. 

During  the  p.<ut  yeivr  or  so  the  API  air 
pollution  research  projects  have  Included 
the  determination  of  photochemical  reaction 
rates  of  some  of  the  Individual  hydrocar> 
bona  found  In  automobile  exhaust  and  in  the 
Los  Angsles  atmosphere.  Support  of  the 
r«a«MOh  at  the  Unlvaralty  of  California  on 


the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  i^ant  life  la 
being  continued.  At  Perkasle,  Pa.,  research 
Is  being  sponsored  to  learn  somethinn  about 
the  formation  and  composition  of  the  visi- 
bility-reducing aerosol  produced  photochem- 
Ically  in  urban  atmospheres. 

The  API  Air  and  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mittee is  also  currently  sponsoring  a  surrey 
of  air  contaminants  in  the  emissions  from 
combustion  of  fuel  oil  in  residences  and  light 
industry.  Some  30  heating  systsms  selected 
at  random  in  the  Philadelphia  area  arc  being 
surveyed.  The  effects  of  variables,  such  as 
type  and  adjustment  of  equipment,  cleanli- 
ness of  burner  and  fxirnace.  etc..  will  be 
determined. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  la  con- 
tributing funds  and  coUalJoratlng  with  the 
nutomotlve  Industry  in  a  research  investiga- 
tion of  odor  and  eye  irritation  from  dlesel 
engine  exhaust.  A  part  of  the  funds  for  this 
project  are  from  an  NTH  grant.  The  API 
together  with  the  automotive  industry  is 
financing  a  project  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  ol 
Mines.  Bertleeville.  Okla..  to  develop  Im- 
proved Instruments  and  methods  for 
analyzing  autontobtle  eximust  gases. 

Oar  medical  advisory  committee  follows 
the  health  aspecU  of  air  pollution.  The 
committee,  organized  in  1945.  Is  composed 
of  directors  of  medical  departments  of  vari- 
ous oil  companies.  These  physicians,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  of  keeping  abreast  of 
developments  In  the  health  field,  have  hired 
consultanu  over  a  number  of  years  to  re- 
view current  knowledge  on  the  sub>ect  and 
iutvise  them  on  needed  research. 

After  consulUng  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  API  Medical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee undertook  sponsorship  In  1962  of  a  re- 
search project,  to  evaluate  the  potential 
cancer-forming  tendencies,  in  the  pulmonary 
systems,  of  polycycMc  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

The  medical  advisory  committee  has  been 
exceedingly  active  In  the  past  in  determin- 
ing the  toxicity  and  cancer-producing  tend- 
encies of  petroleum  products,  and  of 
comp>onents  of  these  prodticts.  which  might 
be  contacted  by  refinery  employees.  Over  a 
million  dollars  has  been  spent  In  this 
research. 

The  AFT  has  coop«-ated  fully  with  the 
PHS  in  niz  pollution  matters  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Funds  have  been  contributed 
to  the  current  PHS  survey  to  determine  lead 
levels  in  the  atmosphere  and  populace  of 
three  large  cities.  Members  of  the  API  Air 
and  Water  Conser\atlon  Committee  and  the 
Medical  Advisory  Committee  are  serving  oti 
the  PHS  working  committee  for  this  survey. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal developed  information  showing  that  oU 
industry  has  been  spending  alx>ut  $1  million 
annually  in  air  pollution  research  and  from 
$15  to  $20  million  annually  for  air  pollution 
control.  These  expenditures  In  combination 
with  other  activities  discussed  represent  a 
consklentble  effort  by  the  oil  Industry,  far 
exceeding,  we  beUeve.  activities  of  any  other 
industry  in  this  field. 

Much  of  the  research  on  atnxospheric 
chemistry,  smog,  plant  damage,  etc..  Is  not 
speclflcaily  an  oil  Industry  problem  as  many 
sources  contribute  to  trrban  air  pollution: 
however,  this  research  has  been  continued, 
In  the  public  Interest,  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 

The  scientific  world  Is  well  aware  of  the 
petroleum  Industry's  activities  and  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  of  the  plaguing  probleox 
of  community  air  polluUoii.  The  results  of 
petroletun  industry  sponsored  and  financed 
research  have  been  presented  in  meetings  of 
professloiial  societies  and  published  In  the 
countryN  leading  technical  Journals.  Scien- 
tists recognise  that  our  Industry  has  dls- 
ebarg«d  and  continues  to  dlschargs  Its  full 
pubUo  reapoualblUty  in  ihs  Osld  of  air  pollu- 
tion rssearch. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr,  Prrsldent.  I  Mk  unanl> 
mouB  consent  that  tbe  amendmenU  of 


the  committee  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  (u-der  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to 
this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Tho  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are. 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  0,  to  Insert: 

"MANPowra  DrvrLOFMiH I  Awn  teainimc 
Acnvnrtas 


"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  Into  ef- 
fect the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1903  (Public  Law  87-415).  $50.- 
000.000.  ■ 

On  page  3.  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 


"WVLFARB    ANV     PKNSlOM     PtJkM     BSPOSTS 

Acrnrmas 

•'For  expenses  necessary  for  performing 
the  functions  vested  In  the  Secretary  by  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plana  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  997;  76  SUt.  35). 
$1.53:2.000.  ' 

On  page  5.  line  14.  after  "(68  SUt.  1130)". 
to  strike  out  "not  more  than  $350,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$405,000,000.  of  which  $55,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  upon  snactmeut  of 
leglalation  by  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress 
increasing  the  authorization  by  not  leas  than 
such  amount. **;  In  line  20.  after  the  word 
"fund ".  to  insert  a  comma  and  "and  of 
which  $15,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  meet  Increased  costs 
at  administration  resulting  from  changes  in 
a  State  law  or  Increases  In  the  number  of 
claims  filed  and  claims  paid  or  increased  sal- 
ary costs  resulting  from  changes  In  Slate 
salary  compensation  plans  embracing  em- 
ployees of  the  SUte  generally  over  those 
upon  which  the  State's  basic  grant  (or  the 
allocation  for  the  District  of  Columbia)  was 
based":  and  on  page  6.  line  19.  after  the 
word  •  iiereftotn".  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vUted  further.  That  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 901(c)(1)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  limitation  00  the  amount  author- 
ised to  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963,  for  the  purposes  specl- 
fled  In  such  section  901(c)(1)(A)  to  hereby 
increased  to  $406,000,000." 

On  page  9.  line  5.  to  strike  out  "$1,640,000" 
i>/Hl  Insert  "$1  .(H9,000". 

On  page  9.  line  12.  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  Bflkc  out  "$3,178,000"  and  Insert  fl,- 
919.000". 

On  page  10.  line  11.  after  "(72  SUt  835)". 
to  strike  out  "performance  of  the  functions 
vested  In  the  Secretary  by  sections  8(b)  and 
(c)  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act  (72  SUt.  977);'*;  and  In  Une  17. 
niter  "iS3  SUt  400)  '.  to  strike  out  "$3,- 
aOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$3,244,000". 

On  page  13.  line  2.  after  the  word  "ex- 
hlbite".  to  strike  out  "$718,000  and  insert 
"$803,000'. 

On  page  13.  at  the  begintUng  of  line  16. 
to  sUlke  out  "$4,181,000"  and  Insert  "$4.- 
281J00O-. 

On  page  13.  line  22.  after  the  word  "Labor", 
to  strike  out  "$1,906,000"  and  insert  "in- 
cluding expenses  of  commissions  or  boards 
to  resolve  labor-management  disputes.  $2.- 
Oee.OOO":  and  on  page  14.  Uns  1.  afUr  the 
word  "Fund",  to  striks  out  the  comma  and 
"of  which  not  mors  than  $&,Q00  shall  be  for 
official  enterulnment  expenses". 

On  page  IS.  lint  18.  after  "(tO  U.S.C.  94)>*. 
to  atrlks  out  *'$S4.67a.OOO"  and  iMsrt  "fM.- 
T1f.«N»". 

On  psfs  It.  at  ttas  bsfflnnlnf  of  Has  T. 
to  striks  out  "May  tV  and  lowrt  "Marcta 


1962 


On  page  19.  alter  line  8.  to  Insert: 
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"SAIJIBTSB  AM*  XZFKMaBS    (SPBCUL  FOKKZCIV 
CURRENCT    PXOGRAM) 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requiremenU  of  the 
United  SUtes,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$400,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
mtvided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available.  In  addlUon  to  other  approprlatloiM 
to  such  agency,  for  the  purchase  of  the  fore- 
going ciurenclea." 

On  page  20,  Une  5.  after  the  word  "slides", 
to  strike  out  "$12,260,000"  and  Insert  "$12.- 
300.000". 

On  page  21,  line  18.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$34,500,000"  and  Insert  "$25  - 
800.000". 

On  page  23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to 
striks  out  "$1,500,000"  and  Insert  "$2,000.- 
000". 

On  page  23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "expenses  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schooling  of  dcpendenU.  In  foreign 
countries,  of  Public  Health  Service  person- 
nel sUtioned  In  foreign  cotmtrles.  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $286 
per  student,  wOien  It  Is  determined  by  the 
SecreUry  that  the  schools.  If  any,  available 
In  the  locality  sre  unable  to  provide  ade- 
quately  for  tl.«  educaUon  of  such  depend - 
enu.  and  for  nhe  transporUtlon  of  such  de- 
pendents bet^reen  such  schools  and  their 
places  of  residence  when  the  schools  are  not 
accessible  to  such  dependenU  by  regular 
means  of  traniportatlon"  and.  in  lieu  there- 
of, to  Insert  'expenses  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school. ng  of  dcpendenU.  in  foreign 
countrlea.  of  Public  Health  Service  commis- 
sioned olBccrs  stationed  In  foreign  countries 
in  amounts  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $285 
per  student,  when  it  is  determined  by  the 
SecreUry  that  the  schools  available  in  the 
locality  are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  such  dependenU.  and  for 
the  transportation  of  such  dependenU  be- 
tween such  scl tools  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence when  Ute  schools  are  not  acce^lble 
to  such  dependenU  by  regular  means  of 
transporUtlon;  expenses  of  shipment  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  ]>er8onally  owned  by  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  officers  In  ac- 
cordance with  10  U.S.C.  4748;  payment,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  expenses  of  medical 
care  beneflU  fee  Public  Health  Service  per- 
sonnel, other  than  commissioned  officers,  and 
their  dependents  similar  to  those  provided 
by  33  DJ3.C.  1156.  1157,  and  1158;  expenses 
of  leasing  or  renting,  for  periods  of  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  of  necessary  buildings  and 
grounds  in  foreign  countries  and  furnishing 
Public  Health  Eervlce  personnel  sUtioned  In 
foreign  countries  with  living  quarters.  In- 
cluding heat,  light,  water,  and  household 
equipment.  In  government-owned  or  rented 
buUdlngs.  when  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Service  to  do  sc,  notwithstanding  the  pjrovl- 
slons  of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(6UJ8.C.70)". 

On  page  24.  Une  13.  after  the  word  "sites", 
to  strike  out  "<31.000,000"  and  Insert  "$33,- 
200.000". 

On  page  25.  Une  17.  to  strike  out  "$10.- 
062.000'  and   Insert   "$10.662. 000*. 

On  page  26.  it  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to 
strike  out  "$«.«)3.000'  and  insert  "$7,493,- 
000";  in  the  lams  line,  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strKs  out  "$lj000,000 '  and  in- 
■srt  "$l.fi00.00or*:  and  in  line  10.  after  the 
word  "than",  U>  atxike  out  "$3,000,000  '  and 
Insert  "$3,500,0(0". 

On  page  27.  Ijie  S.  after  the  word  "deter- 
mine", to  striki  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$8,000,000". 

On  page  17.  Ilns  0.  aftar  tht  word  *lt$- 
Mareb".  lo  ttrU*  out  "9MMMjanor  aa«  tas«r« 
"$9,006,000". 


On  page  27.  line  19,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  sUlke  out  "$188,572,000"  and 
Insert  -'$226.2204)00";  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$125,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$150,000,000";  In  line  21, 
after  the  letter  "C~.  to  strike  out  "$1  AOO.- 
OOO" and  Insert  "$4JOO.0OO";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  23.  to  strike  out  "$60,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$70,000j000":  and  on  page  28, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out 
••$10,000,000  "  and  insert  "$20,000,000". 

On  page  28.  line  25.  after  the  word 
"vehicles",  to  strike  out  "$7J5OZJ0O0"  and  In- 
sert "$8,536,000". 

On  page  29.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"health",  to  strike  out  "$4,032,000"  and  In- 
sert "$4>43i)00  •. 

On  page  29.  line  21,  after  "(33  UJS.C.  466— 
466d.  466f— 466k)",  to  strike  out  "$24,607,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$25,407,000". 

On  page  30,  line  7.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  150)".  to 
strike  out  "including  $2,657,000  to  be  avail- 
able only  for  pnymenU  for  medical  care  of 
dependenU  and  retired  perarauiel  under  the 
DependenU'  Medical  Care  Act  (37  UJB.C 
ch.  7)",  and  In  line  20,  after  the  word 
"ammunition",  to  strike  out  "$50,259,000 " 
and  Insert  "$47,602,000". 

On  page  32.  line  2.  after  the  word  "re- 
search", to  strike  out  "$155328,000"  and  In- 
sert "$161,836,000". 

On  page  33.  at  the  beginning  of  line  *, 
to  strike  out  "$150,406,000"  and  insert  "$15S,- 
409.000". 

On  page  33.  line  7.  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", to  strike  out  "$133,599,000"  aiul  in- 
sert "$148,599,000  ". 

On  page  33.  line  11.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$143.39eX)00"  and  Insert  "$149.- 
398jaOO'. 

On  page  33.  line  16.  to  strike  out  '$19,190.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$22,199,000". 

On  page  33.  line  20.  to  strike  out  "$08,- 
721,000"  and  insert  "$105,721,000". 

On  page  33.  line  24.  after  the  WOTd  "dis- 
eases",  to  strike  out  "$62,142,000"  and  Insert 
"$68,143,000  ". 

On  page  34.  line  13.  after  "grants-in-aid." 
to  strike  out  $77,506,000"  and  insert  "$86.- 
606.000". 

On  page  35.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "with  respect  to  translation 
of  foreign  scientific  dociunenU". 

On  page  35.  line  17,  after  the  numerals 
"1953",  to  Insert  "and  paymenU  for  medical 
care  of  dependenU  and  retired  personnel 
under  the  DependenU'  Medical  Oare  Act  (10 
U.S.C..ch.  55)-. 

On  page  36.  after  Une  4,  to  Insert: 

"VSMIJUU.    FROVlSUJIf 

•"The  amounts  made  available  for  fiscal 
jwar  1962,  for  planning  or  construction  of 
buildings  or  facilities  under  the  headings 
'Foreign  quarantine  activiUes*.  'National 
Cancer  Institute*.  'National  Heart  Institute'. 
and  Allergy  and  Infectious  disease  activities', 
shall  renuiln  available  until  June  30,  1963." 

On  page  37,  line  14.  after  "(31  UJS.C.  665)", 
to  strike  out  "only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  process  claims  workloads  not  anticipated 
In  the  budget 'estimates  and  after  maxlmtun 
absorption  of  the  costs  of  such  claims  work- 
load within  the  existing  limlution  has  been 
achieved"  and  Insert  "only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  process  workloads  not  antici- 
pated in  the  budget  estimates." 

On  page  38,  line  12,  after  the  word  "out", 
to  Insert  "section  1118  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  (43  UJB.C.  1313),  and  of 
carrjrlng  out". 

On  page  38.  after  Une  17.  to  Insert: 

"caANTS     FOS     TRAININO     OV     rXTBLIC     WSLFASS 
FOtaOlfNKL 

"For  grants  to  SUtea  for  increasing  the 
number  of  trained  public  welfare  personnel 
avallablt  for  work  in  the  public  asslsuno* 
programs  as  authorlasd  by  section  70S  of  tha 
aoelal  Bsourlty  Aei.  as  auMsded,  ll.MM.OOO.'* 


On  page  40,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 


"axsEABca    Ajn»    TBADfiMa     fsraciAi.    vorxicn 

CDSXKIICT    raOGKAIK) 

"For  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  nonnal  requiremenU  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  ot  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $1,800,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Prorided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  In  addition  to  other 
appropriations  to  such  agency,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  foregoing  currencies." 

On  page  41.  line  5.  after  the  word  "fund", 
to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following  proviso : 

"Protnded,  That  not  to  exceed  $11,000  shall 
be  available  to  pay  preparation  coeU  for  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Social  Security 
Association." 

On  page  42.  line  5,  after  "(20  VSC.  101- 
105)",  to  strike  out  "$718,000"  and  Insert 
"$739,000". 

On  (Tage  43,  line  11.  after  "Public  Law  430 ', 
to  strike  out  "$1.410.000'  and  insert  "$1,458,- 
000". 

On  page  43.  line  23.  after  the  wcM"d  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$355,000"  and  Insert 
"$1 .065.000". 

On  page  46.  after  line  33,  to  strike  out: 

"Sac.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
ha«ln  ahall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient 
of  a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research 
project  an  amount  for  indirect  expenses  in 
connection  with  such  project  In  excess  of 
15  per  centum  of  the  direct  cosU." 

On  page  47.  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  Is  authorlred  to 
make  available  not  to  exceed  $1,000  from 
funds  available  for  aalarles  and  expenses 
under  thS*  title  for  entertainment,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  of  officials.  visiUng  sci- 
entists, and  other  experu  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

On  page  47,  line  9,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "205"  to  "203".  and  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "Service",  to  Insert  "the 
Btireau  of  Prisons,  Department  of  Jiwtlce". 

On  page  49,  line  11,  after  the  vrords  "ex- 
cess of,  to  strike  out  "$75"  and  insert 
"$100".  and  In  line  15.  after  the  word  "main- 
tained", to  strike  out  "$4,923,000"  and  insert 
"$5,023,000". 

On  page  50.  line  19,  after  "(5  UJS.C.  55a)-, 
to  Insert  "but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per 
diem  for  individuals,  except  as  otherwise 
provided". 

On  page  61.  after  line  6.  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  904.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  or  assisting  in  conducting  a  re- 
search or  demonstration  project,  to  any 
person  or  organization  registered  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  under  the  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act." 

On  page  51.  after  line  12.  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  905.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, are  each  authorized  to  make  available 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  from  funds  available 
for  salaries  and  expenses  under  titles  I  and 
n,  respectively,  for  entertainment,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  of  officials,  visiting  scien- 
tists, and  other  experU  of  other  countries." 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HILL,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORB.  First,  I  compliment 
the  distimuished  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  the  lucid  explanation  he  has  made 
of  a  very  Important  approfNiation  bUl. 
It  has  always  been  a  pleaaure  to  WOTk 
with  him  as  a  member  of  his  subcom- 
mittee. It  Is  Impirlng  to  sit  side  by  side 
with  my  friend  from  Alabama  and  $e« 
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him  interrogate  the  very  fine  witnesses 
who  come  before  our  committee,  all  of 
whom  are  dedicated  to  the  public  health 
and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor to  say  that  no  member  of  the  sub- 
committee is  more  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems that  come  before  the  subcommittee, 
or  gives  more  of  his  time  and  devoted 
service  to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

There  is  no  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee upon  whom  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  depends  more  than  he  does 
upon  the  brilliant  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
PastoreI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  report.  Since  the  re- 
port was  voted  by  the  committee  and 
referred  to  the  Senate,  some  question 
has  arisen  as  to  language  in  the  report, 
particularly  on  page  5.  The  subject  has 
come  to  my  attention  through  the  Di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  program  in  my 
own  State,  where  the  language  referred 
to  might  have  some  effect.  For  purposes 
of  clarification  of  the  Record,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  or  two. 

The  language  on  page  5  of  the  report 
to  which  I  refer  is,  as  follows: 

The  committee  U  concerned  with  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  employment  security 
program,  and  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency  It  is  essential  that  administration 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  and 
employment  services  be  directed  and  co- 
ordinated, geared  to  local  conditions,  at  all 
levels. 

That  is  good  reasoning.  It  would 
permit  the  State  directors  to  interpret 
local  conditions  and  the  measures  of 
coordination.  Coordination  does  not 
mean  combining,  if  the  judgment  of  the 
State  director  is  otherwise.  I  would 
hope  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.  There  is  nothing  about  the 
provision  that  is  mandatory.  It  is  a 
question  of  administration  by  the 
States.  The  States  themselves  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  the  best  man- 
ner in  which  to  administer  the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  especially  in  the  locality 
of  the  city  of  Providence,  which  is  a 
congested  area,  have  separated  the  two 
services.  Doing  so  has  not  only 
tended  to  facilitate  them,  but  has  pro- 
moted efficiency  and  a  better  quality  of 
service  to  people  who  are  seeking  new 
employment  after  being  dislocated  from 
their  old  jobs. 

I  realize  that  there  are  rural  areas  in 
which  the  two  services  could  be  coor- 
dinated because  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  does  not  exist.  But  a  situa- 
tion might  exist  in  which  there  was  a 
large  layoff;  and  i)eople  who  are  pro- 
ficient must  be  called  upon  to  place  and 
service  the  applications  of  people  in 
such  areas  so  that  they  may  receive 
their  unemployment  compensation. 
That  situation  gives  rise  to  some  con- 
fusion, and  sometimes  results  in  a  slow- 
down in  the  placement  of  people  when 
it  is  the  placement  staff  that  must  be 
recruited  from  its  usual  task. 


We  in  Rhode  Island  have  subscribed 
to  the  separation  of  these  two  services  in 
the  Providence  area.  It  has  worked  out 
well,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  get  the 
assurance  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  there  is  nothing  intended  by  the 
language  to  which  I  have  referred  which 
will  discourage  that  kind  of  operation. 

Mr.  HIIL.  I  wish  to  give  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island 
that  assurance.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
language  which  seeks  to  discourage  the 
kind  of  operation  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred,  and  which  is  the  oper- 
ation that  now  obtains  in  Rhode  Island. 
As  he  so  well  says,  the  different  States 
vary;  some  are  much  more  rural  than 
others,  and  some  are  much  more  url>an- 
ized  than  others.  There  is  no  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  upset 
or  distuib  the  successful  operation  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  referred. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  requested  the 
Senator  to  yield  because,  although  I  am 
a  new  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, it  was  my  duty,  under  the 
rules  wliich  divide  up  the  minority 
burden,  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  presided 
over  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama . 

Mr.    HILL.     Mr.    President,    will   the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  COTTON.     Certainly. 
Mr.    HILL.    The  Senator   from   New- 
Hampshire  is  a  very  able  and  indefatiga- 
ble member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  joining  in  the  flowery  tributes.  How- 
ever, I  did  wish  to  say  with  complete 
sincerity  that  I  have  long  been  impressed 
in  my  service  in  the  Senate  by  the  dedi- 
cation and  sincerity  and  courtesy  and 
fairness  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

To  appreciate  fully  that  fact  one  must 
serve  with  him  on  the  subcommittee, 
through  the  hearings,  and  watch  him 
and  listen  to  his  very  careful  and  at  the 
same  time  courteous  and  respectful  in- 
terrogation of  the  witnesses  who  appear 
before  the  subcommittee.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  that  to  appreciate  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  that 
are  covered  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
multitudinous  details  which  are  gone  in- 
to by  that  subcommittee. 

Before  we  get  into  the  details  of  the 
bill  and  explore  it,  I  wished  to  say  these 
words  in  behalf  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers in  appreciation  of  the  fine  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  gracious  and  generous 
words.  I  assure  him  that  it  is  always  a 
tremendous  source  of  gratification  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
because  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  always  so  very  much  interested 
and  so  punctilious  about  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  and  because  he  is  always 
so  helpful  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 


subcommittee  in  trying  to  make  sure  that 
the  subcommittee  does  the  best  possible 
job. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I,  too,  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  praising 
the  great  ability  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  distinguished  Setuitor 
from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman,  in  connection  with  his  op>en- 
ing  statement,  if  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
make  substantial  reductions  in  various 
parts  of  the  appropriation  bill  which  is 
now  t>efore  us.  For  example,  the  ap- 
propriations for  manpower  development 
and  training  activities  have  been  cut  by 
$50  million.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  was  cut  in  the  ag- 
gregate, including  salaries  and  expenses 
and  in  limiting  grants  to  States,  by  about 
$21  million. 

Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.     I    note   also   that 
the  Office  of  Education  for  Cooperative 
Research  was  cut  $4  million. 
Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     I    will    not    nm 
through  all  of  these  figures,  but  mention 
only  some  of  the  bigger  ones.    I  note 
that  reimbursements  for  military  credits 
under  social  security  was  cut  by  $78.- 
600.000. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  not  a  cut,  really. 
The  interest  will  have  to  be  paid  whether 
or  not  the  money  is  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury;  whether  it  is  in  the  Treasury 
or  in  the  other  fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bill  is 
under  the  estimate  is  that  the  $78  mil- 
lion was  eliminated? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Ckjvernment  con- 
tinues to  pay  the  interest  whether  these 
funds  are  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  or 
not.  Therefore,  we  have  not  lost  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  undersUnd. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  under- 
standing exactly  what  the  appropria- 
tion bill  means  in  terms  of  reductions 
and  increases,  there  was  this  reduction 
for  military  service  credits. 
Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  were  reduced  by  $150 
million. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  reduction  was  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  overall  figure 
there  runs  to  approximately  $2,500  mil- 
lion. One  of  the  reasons  that  the  Sen- 
ate went  along  with  the  House  on  this 
reduction  was  that  the  committee  felt 
the  Senate  should  take  some  action  to 
alert  the  department  and  the  people  who 
administer  the  funds  In  the  States  that 
they  should  l)e  very  careful  and  efficient 
in  the  disbursement  and  the  utilization 
of  the  funds.  The  Senator.  I  am  sure, 
is  familiar  with  the  disclosures  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia    [Mr.    BTtol.   with   respect   to 
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certain  wasteful  procedures  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand;  I  am 
not  challenging  that  point.  These  re- 
ductions add  ui>,  in  the  gross,  to  around 
$300  million. 

Mr.  HILL.    Yea. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Therefore  the 
amount  of  the  increases  in  the  items  re- 
quested by  the  administration  add  up  to 
about  $247,105,000. 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  about  right 

Mr.  PROXMDIE.  Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  Increases  with  respect  to 
impacted  school  districts  amount  to  $58 
million,  roughly;  $50  million  for  pay- 
ments and  $8.0  million  for  school  con- 
struction, over  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HILL.  Y(!S.  These  p>ayments  are 
made  under  existing  law,  Pubhc  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815,  which  provide 
for  Federal  assi-stance  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  The  committee 
went  along  with,  those  funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Increase  was 
opposed  by  the  administration  because 
It  felt  that  some  of  the  areas  were  not 
100  percent  impacted. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  the  prevlims  administration,  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  recom- 
mended certalr.  changes  be  made  in 
Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815. 
Those  changes  were  not  made.  No 
changes  have  been  made  until  now.  Un- 
der those  acta  these  funds  will  be  the 
entitlements  for  the  States  to  get. 

Mr.  PROXMICRE.  Another  large  in- 
crease was  for  Public  Health  Services, 
building  and  ficiUties,  $6.2  million  over 
the  administrauon  request. 

Mr.  HILL.     1  es. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  approxi- 
mately $50  million  in  increases  for  hos- 
pital construction  over  what  the  admin- 
istration requested. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  authorization  under  the  Hospital 
Construction  Act.  The  same  amoimt  of 
money  was  carried  last  year  and  also 
the  year  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  other  big  in- 
crease was  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  of  $1210  million  over  the  admin- 
istration request. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senate  committee 
increased  the  amount  by  $60  million  over 
the  House  figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  $120  million 
over  the  administration  request. 

Mr.  HILL.     Over  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Over  the  budget 
estimates;  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
$120  million  In  increases  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  represents 
what  items?  What  items  are  intended 
to  be  financed? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  intended  for  differ- 
ent institutes — heart,  cancer,  mental  ill- 
ness, neuroloirlcal  diseases,  allergies, 
communicable  diseases,  arthritis,  and 
ba.sic  biological  research,  among  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  year  the  admin- 
istration declined  to  use  $60  million  of 
the  allocation  that  was  made,  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  prudently  use 
that  amount  od'  money. 


Mr.  HTIJ>  At  first  $60  million  was 
reserved.  However,  in  the  last  quarter 
they  released  the  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  of  the  $60  mil- 
Uon? 

Mr.  HILL.  No,  not  all  of  it.  They 
released  one-fourth  of  the  amount  for 
the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  appro- 
priation for  the  specific  items  covered 
by  the  $60  million  compare  in  this  year's 
bill  witJ^  what  it  was  in  the  last  year? 

Has  the  $60  million  been  eliminated, 
or  is  it  to  be  replaced? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  will  not  be  replaced. 
The  Senate  has  made  an  increase  of  $60 
million  in  the  bill,  but  that  is  iK>t  neces- 
sarily the  $60  million  which  was  reserved 
last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Getting  back  to  the 
subject  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  interrogated,  on  page  5.  is 
there  anything  in  the  law  to  compel  the 
State  administrator  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  emplojTnent  services 
to  separate  those  two  divisions  of  service 
to  the  public? 

Mr.  HILL.  No ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  directed  the  local  ad- 
ministrations to  separate  the  services? 

Mr.  HILT.  I  think  it  wiU  be  found 
that  State  officials  in  many  of  the  States 
have  deemed  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
administrators  in  Washington  that  the 
services  be  sec>arated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  apart  from  the 
wish  of  the  Federal  administration,  the 
language  contained  on  page  5  of  the  bill 
should  be  construed  to  mean  that  each 
administrator  shall  so  operate  his  office 
as  to  insure  the  highest  efficiency  and 
the  greatest  economy. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct — to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency 
and  the  best  economy.  That  might  mean 
a  certain  thing  in  one  State,  and  some- 
thing a  little  different  in  another  State. 
As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
Pastore]  said,  some  States  are  much 
more  urbaiuzed  than  other  States,  and 
some  States  are  more  rural  than  other 
States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  urbanized  Rhode 
Island,  this  situation  applies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  administrator 
in  Ohio  said,  in  part,  that  they  have 
superior  service.  He  found  that  the 
efficiency  of  operation  and  the  help  given 
to  the  unemployed  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  precisely  the 
situation  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HILL.  Where  that  is  the  situa- 
ti(m,  we  desire  to  have  it  remain  that 
way. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  an  important 
point.  We  have  no  desire  to  change  the 
system  where  it  is  working. 

Mr.  HILL.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HIT. I.    I  yield. 

BUPPORT  or  APPBOPRIATIONS  rOR  THE  NATIONAL 

iNSTiTirrxs  or  hkaltb  uNont  hjl  io904 

DTTKOiroCTTOK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  of- 
fer the  strongest  possible  endorsement 


of  the  views  which  have  been  so  ably 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hnx}. 

HJl.  10904,  as  revised  and  r^wrted 
to  the  Senate,  is  another  great  milestone 
in  the  history  of  medical  science. 

The  bill  itself  and  the  report  on  it. 
Senate  Report  No.  1672,  as  filed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  represent  ac- 
tions of  which  the  Senate  can  be  proud. 

Those  phases  of  the  bill  SLnd  of  the 
report  which  pertain  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  merit  the  particular 
approval  of  the  Senate. 

Why? 


AMKUCA's  CITI^EIVS  8X7PPOKT  MSUCAL 


EABCH 


Because,  once  more,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  reviewed  NIH  needs  in  great- 
est detail.  Tliey  then  responded  to  the 
needs  in  a  favorable  way  which  the 
people  of  America  wish  and  endorse. 

Every  public  opinion  poll  which  has 
ever  been  conducted  on  this  subject 
shows  this  fact:  America's  citizens  more 
heartily  approve  of  the  expenditure  of 
their  tax  funds  for  supixjrt  of  medical 
research  than  few  virtually  any  other 
research  purpose — including  space  ex- 
ploration. 

TRiBxrn:  to  senatok  bill 

Over  the  yeara,  I  have  admired  the 
contributions  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabsima  has  personally  made  to 
the  health  of  this  Nation. 

This  year,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  to  see  his  work,  at  first 
hand,  within  the  SubccMnmittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

My  experience  there  has  confirmed  the 
great  care  and  conscientiousness  with 
which  the  chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  a  whole,  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions. 

I  have  supported  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama in  his  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
appropriations  for  medical  research,  and 
I  supF>ort  him  now. 

ST7MMAST     OF    SKNATOK     HtTMPHKrT's    VIEWS 

The  views  which  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press today — directly  and  in  memoran- 
dum form — cover  the  following  points: 

First.  The  proposed  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
an  absolutely  sound  investment  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people. 

The  1963  fiscal  year  research  sums 
which  are  contemplated,  far  from  being 
excessive,  are  a  reasonable  commitment. 

CONGRESS'  LXAOEESHIP    IS  MARK   OF   HONOR 

It  is  a  fact  that:  First,  these  funds 
have  increased  each  year,  and  second, 
that  it  is  the  Congress  which  has  taken 
the  lead  in  making  the  increases.  But 
these  facts  should  be  regarded  as 
"badges  of  honor."  in  my  judgment.  The 
Senate  should  be  proud  of  its  per- 
formance. 

Why  should  not  the  Senate,  and  for 
that  matter,  the  House,  and  their  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  a  great,  evolving  pro- 
gram such  as  this? 

Why  should  not  Congress  take  the 
lead   in   providing   more   ample  funds 
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whenever   the   facts   warrant,   as  they 
definitely  do.  in  this  instance? 

When  compared  to  an  infinitely  higher 
statistic — the  staggering  toll  taken  by 
disease  and  disability,  today's  medical 
appropriations  are  still  relatively 
modest. 

HOtraE    COMMTTTTX    REPORTS    U8KFUL    BT7T    DO 
NOT    JTJSTirr    SLASH 

Second.  Recent  criticisms  by  a  House 
committee  as  regards  some  phases  of 
NIH  management  do  not  justify  an 
arbitrary  slash  in  NIH  research  funds. 

The  two  reports  which  have  been 
filed  by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  through  its  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee, 
have  served  several  useful  purposes. 

The  House  committee's  13  specific  rec- 
ommendations have  provided  real  food 
for  thought. 

However,  points  should  be  noted  in 
this  connection: 

FOUR    POINTS    RXGARDING    RECENT    CRmCISMS 

(a>  The  recent  criticisms  cover  but  a 
few,  limited  phases  in  the  vast  program 
administered  by  the  Institutes.  These 
phases  are  important,  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  innumerable  other  parts  of 
the  NIH  program  which  have  been  so 
capably  handled,  and  in  a  manner 
beyond  reproach. 

<b>  As  to  the  phases  under  criticism, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are  al- 
ready making  management  improve- 
ments, many  of  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  House  committee. 

(c)  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  proven  that  they  are  definitely 
responsive  to  the  expressions  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees. 

I  can  testify  to  that  fact  based  on 
my  own  experience  as  chairman  of  a 
Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee which  has  made  many  rec- 
ommendations to  NIH.  The  Institutes 
have  definitely  reacted  favorably  to 
many  of  our  suggestions. 

«d)  NIH  stands  in  highest  esteem  in 
the  eyes  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge — 
that  is.  the  scientific  community. 

NIH's  overall  record  provides  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  its  able  director.  Dr.  James  A. 
Shannon  and  his  staff. 

We  should,  therefore,  give  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  his  leadership. 

I  should  like  now  to  elaborate  on  some 
of  these  points. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  com- 
mendation. He  is  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and.  both  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  in  the  full  committee,  has  taken 
an  important  part  in  formulating  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  bill. 

In  committee,  it  was  shown  very  defi- 
nitely and  clearly  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  funds  for  the  various  programs 
and  projects  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  so  well  addressed  him- 
self. 

UNTVEHsmr    OF    MINNESOTA    AT    DtJLtTTH IDEAL 

SITE  FOR  WATER  QUALITY   LABORATORY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bill  provides  funds  for 
the  construction  of  two  water  quality 
and  aquatic  biology  laboratories — one 
for  fresh  water  and  one  for  salt  water. 


The  need  for  such  laboratories  is  most 
imperative  and  the  money  for  these  lab- 
oratories is  a  very  wise  investment. 

A  fish  kill  resulting  in  the  dead  bodies 
of  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  fish 
floating  on  the  waters  and  sweeping  up 
on  the  shores  is  easily  visible  to  the  eye. 
Depending  on  the  length  of  time  these 
fish  have  been  exposed  to  the  putrefac- 
tive process,  the  fish  kill  is  Just  as  of- 
fensively evident  to  the  human  olfactory 
sensibilities.  The  fish  kill  dramatically 
demonstrates  the  presence  of  lethally 
poisonous  pollution  in  the  waters  of  the 
stream.  No  one  would  venture  to  drink 
this  water — to  bathe  in  it — to  use  it  for 
any  purpose.  The  fish  kill  is.  however, 
only  the  surface  evidence  of  the  sickness 
which  afflicts  our  waters  as  a  result  of 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes  and  of 
unregulated  land  drainage  practices. 
Such  surface  evidence  is  not  always  at 
hand  to  denote  the  presence  of  the  pollu- 
tion. Pollution  of  long  duration  has 
long  since  rid  many  of  our  once  abun- 
dant streams  of  the  desirable  fish  life. 
Where  once  we  were  able  to  engage  in 
the  piscatorial  si;x>rt  for  recreation  and 
even  were  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  from 
the  produce  offered  up  by  these  waters, 
we  now  encounter  barren  streams  un- 
able to  support  any  t)eneflcial  aquatic 
life.  Our  finny  friends  are  just  as  de- 
pendent on  waters  of  good  quality  as 
are  we. 

In  the  interests  of  protecting  water 
quality  for  all  legitimate  water  uses — 
domestic  and  industrial  water  supply, 
agriculture,  recreation,  and  others — we 
need  to  engage  in  specific  programs  of 
research  on  fresh  and  marine  waters  to 
precisely  determine  water  quality 
thresholds  essential  to  the  propagation, 
growth,  production,  and  survival  of 
aquatic  life. 

These  programs  of  research  must 
necessarily  extend  to  probing  into  the  ef- 
fects of  various  pollutants  on  stream  life, 
including  food  chains  in  which  the 
breakage  of  a  single  link  drastically  al- 
ter's  nature's  biological  cycle.  Our 
storehouse  of  scientific  knowledge  must 
be  implemented  to  provide  answers  on 
how  silt  and  waste  solids  affect  the  sur- 
vival, growth,  activity  and  development 
of  imix)rtant  fish  and  fish  food  organ- 
isms, how  stream  life  reacts  to  high  tem- 
peratures and  temc>erature  changes 
which  conceivably  affect  oxygen  supply 
in  the  waters,  how  specific  pollutants 
affect  the  taste  of  game  and  food  fishes. 
The  ability  to  feed  the  world's  growing 
populations  is  in  large  part  dependent 
on  the  food  harvesting  of  fresh  and 
marine  waters.  In  our  own  abundant 
land,  accustomed  to  plentiful  food  sup- 
plies, we  are  apt  to  ignore  this  source 
but  T»e  do  so  at  our  own  peril  and  to 
the  dismay  of  less  richly  endowed 
peoples. 

At  the  immediate  moment  our  con- 
cern with  protecting  water  quality  for 
the  propagation  of  aquatic  life  and  wild- 
life is  the  realization  that  water  which 
is  too  degraded  to  support  this  life  is 
similarly  unfit  for  most  hiunan  uses. 
The  provision  in  this  bill  for  funds  to 
construct  water  quality  and  aquatic  bi- 
ology laboratories — one  for  fresh  water 
and  one  for  salt  water — Is  exceedingly 
encouraging  and  the  committee  is  to  be 


commended  for  its  action  in  regard  to 
this  item. 

In  my  own  State,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  has.  since  1955.  entered  into 
studies  of  water  movements  and  temper- 
ature, and  nutrients  and  chemistry  of 
water  in  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Superior, 
by  virtue  of  being  the  largest  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  on  this  continent.  This  fresh 
water  ocean  is  at  the  very  doorstep  of 
Duluth  and  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Minne- 
sota Water  Pollution  Control  Commia- 
tion  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  joined,  is  engaged  in  directing  these 
studies  from  its  Limnological  Research 
Center  at  Duluth.  The  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  those  two  giants  of 
fresh  water,  are  within  proximate  dis- 
tances to  Duluth.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  the  water  quality  and  aquatic  bi- 
ology laboratory  for  fresh  water  research 
would  mea.surably  benefit  if  it  is  suitably 
located  to  t^ke  advantage  of  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  University  of  Minnesota's 
Limnological  Research  Center  and  the 
vast  resource  of  fresh  waters  adjacent  to 
Duluth. 

There  is  abundant  justification  for  the 
appropriation  of  these  funds  and  I  urge 
that  no  unnecessary  delays  intervene  in 
the  construction  and  implementation  of 
these  two  laboratories  upon  these  funds 
being  made  available. 

FUNDS    NEEDED    TO    TRAIN    Pt^BLIC    WELFARE 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  under  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  with  the  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  has  restored  to  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  $1.5  million  for  grants  to 
States  for  training  of  public  welfare  per- 
sonnel. This  is  a  very  important  item, 
and  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
great  importance  of  these  training  funds. 

Congress  authorized  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1956.  Appropria- 
tions were  authorized  for  $5  million  for 
fiscal  1958  through  1963.  Although  con- 
gressional intent  on  this  item  is  clear, 
appropriations  have  never  been  provided 
for  training  public  welfare  personnel 
under  the  authorization.  E^ach  year,  the 
Senate  has  recommended  that  the  funds 
be  provided  to  initiate  this  important  ac- 
tivity, and  each  year  the  other  body  has 
rejected  our  proposals. 

The  failure  to  provide  funds  for  this 
purpose  has  been  extremely  unfortunate. 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  profes- 
sionally trained  public  welfare  workers  in 
our  public  assistance  programs.  The 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance,  a 
council  created  by  law  to  look  into  this 
problem,  has  reported  to  Congress  that 
our  public  assistance  agencies  are  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  trained  and  qual- 
ified personnel.  The  Council  reported 
that  in  1960  only  13  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  personnel 
in  public  assistance  agencies  had  full 
professional  training.  Among  case- 
workers, the  percentage  of  professionally 
trained  employees  was  1  percent.  I  have 
been    informed    by    the    Secretary    of 
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Health,  Educatk>n,  and  Welfare  that,  at 
present,  there  is  only  one  fully  trained 
worker  in  public  assistance  agencies  for 
each  23.000  recipients. 

It  is  a  fact  that  persons  are  accepted 
for  assistance  and  remain  on  public  as- 
sistance for  want  of  Intensive  effort  di- 
rected toward  solving  their  employment, 
family  housing,  emotional,  or  physical 
health  problemi.  Many  of  these  people 
could  be  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls  and 
become  self-supporting  if  they  received 
the  right  kind  of  professional,  sym- 
pathetic assistance.  This  is  not  work 
for  amateurs.  The  human  problems  of 
people  receivlmg  public  assistance  are  too 
complex  for  anjone  not  properly  trained 
or  lacking  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing acquired  by  a  sound  background. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  and 
urge  that  it  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Furthermore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
views  of  this  body  will  prevail  when  the 
bill  is  taken  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

ARGUMENTS   USES   SINCE    193B    AGAINST    MEDICAL 
RESEARCH    APPROPRIATIONS 

We  have  heard  many  arguments,  pro 
and  con.  on  mnidical  research  appropria- 
tions this  year. 

The  current  arguments  against  this 
bill  might  usedully  be  examined  against 
the  record  of  the  arguments  used  in  pre- 
vious years,  opposing  more  research 
funds. 

Most  of  the  previous  arguments  indi- 
cated certain  fears  and  doubts.  Yet,  in- 
variably, in  tl*e  light  of  subsequent  ex- 
perience, the  fears  and  doubts  have  been 
proven  grounciless. 

Opposition  arguments  were  offered  in 
the  past,  as  they  are  offered  today,  in 
perfect  good  faith;  yet,  I  feel,  the  argu- 
ments are  somewhat  negative  in  nature 
and  do  not  reflect  adequate  faith  in  the 
future.  The  oritics*  arguments  seem  to 
say,  "We  can't — we  shouldn't — we  dare 
not." 

I  propose  instead  an  afflnnative.  for- 
ward-looking approach  which  says,  in 
effect.  *We  can— we  should — we  must — 
we  wiU." 

ARGUMENTB    RAISED   TEAR  AFTER    TEAR 

s        Let  US  look  at  the  arguments  in  his- 
torical persp(«tive. 

Let  us  see  how  yesterday's  fears  and 
doubts  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

First.  It  i^  24  years  since  the  first 
$500,000  wa«  appropriated — in  1938 — 
for  what  was  to  come  to  be  known  as 
NIH.  At  that  time,  and  through  the 
early  postwar  years,  the  opposition  con- 
tended that  medical  research  was  al- 
legedly not  a  proper  subject  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Fortunately  no  such  poor  argument  is 
raised  this  year.  We  know  that  there 
are  actually  few  more  proper  subjects  for 
Federal  exp<;nditures  than  research  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Second.  Later,  the  opposition  shifted 
ground.  A  little  Federal  medical  re- 
search was  all  right,  it  contended,  but 
not  too  much  and  not  too  fast. 

That  is  what  was  said,  however,  when 
space  spending  jumped  from  almost 
nothing  to  $2,  $3,  $5  billion  per  year,  al- 
most overnight.     Too  much,  too  fast, 


was  not  used  as  an  argument  against 
billions  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 

ENDLESS  ARRAY  OF  OTHER  ARCUMXMT8 

Third.  For  years,  we  were  told  that 
it  is  actually  impossible  to  spend  more 
for  medical  research,  because  there 
simply  are  not  enough  researchers. 
But,  the  fact  was,  as  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated more  funds,  more  scientists — 
doctors,  biologists,  chemists,  physicists — 
eagerly  dedicated  their  careers  to  medi- 
cal research. 

Fourth.  Then,  we  were  told,  if  we 
support  too  much  medical  research, 
medical  care  will  suffer,  because  there  is 
only  a  limited  supply  of  medical  doctors. 
Yet,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  drawn  increasingly  upon  Ph.  D.'s. 
rather  than  on  medical  doctors  alone. 
In  addition,  the  Institutes  have  recom- 
mended that  the  U.S.  Government 
strengthen  the  overall  pool  of  profes- 
sional manpower,  so  that  there  will  be 
adequate  trainees  for  all  purposes — for 
example,  medical  education,  medical 
care,  and  medical  research.  And  as 
medical  research  eliminates  whole  dis- 
eases once  and  for  all — for  example 
polio — medical  doctors  are  freed  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  care  of  patients  with 
other  diseases. 

Fifth.  Then,  we  were  told  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  increases  its  sup- 
port of  medical  research,  private  support 
will  dry  up.  But  the  contrary  has  been 
proven.  As  Federal  support  has  in- 
creased, so  has  private  support.  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  there  must  always  be 
multiple  sources  of  support.  Private, 
voluntary  health  agencies  and  founda- 
tions are  particularly  qualified  to  sup- 
port certain  unorthodox,  high-risk  type 
research,  which  may  not  sometimes  be 
easily  supported  by  public  funds. 

Sixth.  Then,  we  were  told,  so  much 
money  is  being  appropriated  to  medical 
research  that  the  Institutes  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  and  vast  sums  go  un- 
spent. But,  I  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  I  have,  literally,  file  cabinets  full  of 
ai^seals  from  scientists  whose  applica- 
tions have  been  approved,  but  in  smaller 
sums  than  anticipated,  or  for  shorter  pe- 
riods, because  funds  are  lacking. 

Seventh.  Today,  we  are  told  that  so 
much  money  is  available  for  medical  re- 
search that  applications  with  a  low  pri- 
ority, that  is,  little  merit,  are  being 
funded.  Yet,  three  arguments  refute 
this  point: 

(a)  A  scale  of  priorities  is  a  relative 
matter;  in  a  battle  against  a  killer  like 
cancer  you  must  try  every  conceivable 
approach — the  likely  and  the  unlikely, 
the  well-regarded  and  the  high-risk 
approach. 

(b)  Many  a  so-called  low-priority  ap- 
plication has  often  confounded  the 
doubters  and  proved  to  be  of  great  merit. 

(c)  How  do  you  raise  the  quality  of 
applications  except  by  better  training  of 
those  who  apply  for  fimds?  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  NIH  asks — to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  research  by  more  and  better 
training. 

Critics  cannot  be  on  both  sides  of  the 
quality  argument.  They  cannot  argue 
for  lowering  the  total  of  NIH  funds  on 
the  ground  that  research  applications 
are  not  all  of  best  quality,  and  yet,  at 


the  same  time  argue  that  NIH  should 
not  be  given  more  means  to  raise  the 
quality  to  higher  standards  of  excellence. 

MODEST     RESEARCH     AMOUNTS     PER     CAPITA 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  pending  NIH 
appropriations  represent  one  of  the  finest 
single  investments  which  the  Congress 
will  make  in  the  $93  billion  budget.  The 
retison  is  simple:  We  are  investing  here 
in  our  greatest  asset — the  American  p>eo- 
ple  themselves. 

We  are  investing  in  longer,  happier, 
healthier  years  for  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children. 

The  proposed  investment  is  substan- 
tial—$900  million  for  NIH— or  $160 
million  more  than  the  House  had  recom- 
mended. But,  these  overall  statistics 
seem  even  larger  than  they  are,  unless 
one  breaks  them  down  by  major  cate- 
gory. 

MUCH    RESEARCH    MONEY    BUILDS    FOR    STUDY 
LATER     ON 

Some  people  may  get  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  total  appropriation  is 
going  into  research  today — right  now. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

Much  of  the  money  must,  instead,  be 
soundly  invested  to  build  the  foundations 
for  research  to  be  conducted  many  years 
from  now.  Yet,  we  dare  not  postpone 
starting  to  build  for  tomorrow's  research 
today. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  long  lead- 
time  in  training  a  researcher  or  a  team 
or  in  building  a  laboratory.  If  you  do 
not  start  in  1963,  you  will  not  get  divi- 
dends—in new  findings— in  1968  or  1970. 

The  overall  sum,  we  see,  therefore, 
shrinks  in  size,  insofar  as  immediate 
payoff  may  be  concerned. 

First,  the  total  is  subdivided  into  sub- 
totals for  (a)  training,  (b)  building 
needed,  new  facilities  and,  then  (c)  for 
a  relatively  faster  payoff  in  the  form  of 
current  research. 

Next,  the  money  for  training  and  for 
current  research  must  be  spread  over  a 
vast  range  of  (a)  basic  and  (b)  clinical 
disciplines,  as  well  as  specific  diseases. 

Inevitably,  the  amount  actually  avail- 
able for  current  research — today — on  any 
one  medical  problem  is  far  smaller  than 
some  people  might  think.  For  each  dis- 
ease victim,  the  sum  may  amoiuit  to  but 
a  few  dollars  or  far  less. 

Let  us  look  at  the  breakdown. 

HEART     RESEARCH 

Cardiovascular  research  under  the  ad- 
ministration's original  proposal  this  year 
would  receive  $126  million.  The  House 
raised  tliis  to  $143  million.  The  Senate 
committee  suggested  $149  million. 

Around  $100  million  would  go  into  cur- 
rent research.  That  may  appear  large, 
but  we  must  remember  that  heart  dis- 
ease is  not  one  problem — it  is  hundreds 
of  problems.  And  the  money  must, 
therefore,  be  dispersed  over  hundreds  ol 
varied  projects. 

Viewed  from  another  angle,  almost  one 
million  Americans  will  die  this  year  from 
heart  and  related  diseases.  We  are, 
therefore,  proposing  to  spend  around  $10 
apiece  to  do  research  to  help  each  of 
these  potential  1962  victims. 

Or,  consider  the  per  capita  cost  in 
another    way.     There    are    15    million 
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Americans  sxiffering  from  heart  condi- 
tions. We  are,  therefore,  proposing  to 
support  research  at  a  price  of  less  than 
$7  apiece  for  dlscoverinc  new  answers 
to  their  problem. 

How  much.  I  ask,  is  a  human  life 
worth?    Is  it  worth  $10?    $7? 

ObvkMialy.  there  is  no  financial  value 
which  can  be  set  on  a  single  life. 

CAMCXK    TOLL 

A  million  Americans  are  today  suffer- 
ing from  cancer.  We  will  save  perhaps 
2  out  of  3.  but  no  sufferer  from  the  dis- 
ease can  be  sure  he  will  not  be  the 
unlucky  third.  The  sufferer  feels  he  or 
she  is  under  sentence  of  death. 

Shall  we  say,  in  effect,  "Sorry,  we  cant 
afford  to  step  up  ttie  battle  against 
cancer.  Maybe  we'll  find  the  answer  a 
few  years  later  than  might  otherwise 
have  been  possible  if  we  increased  funds. 
Try  to  stick  around.  Perhaps  we'll  dis- 
cover a  cure — 5,  10,  or  15  years  from 
now.    If  you  cant  hold  out — too  bad." 

9MUkMJ.    &1COVIVT8    FOK    MKUKOLOCT 

Let  us  view  the  appropriation  figures 
in  the  light  of  still  another  problem. 

Pour  and  a  half  million  Americans 
are  the  victims  of  neurological  disorders. 
This  bill  proposes  $86  million  for  this 
field. 

But.  tn  the  entire  United  States,  there 
ase  only  257  Board-certified  neurologists. 
And  we  are  increasing  the  number  by  a 
mere  70  per  year.  And  this  70  must  be 
divided  among  teaching,  patient  care, 
and  research. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  provide  hope  for 
the  one-half  million  victims  of  cerebral 
palsy,  the  IVz  million  victims  of  epilepsy, 
the  1^  million  victims  of  Parkinsonism? 

Is  the  Senate  to  say  to  them:  "Sorry, 
we  can't  afford  to  train  many  more 
neurologists  than  previously.  You  will 
just  have  to  wait  and  wait  and  wait." 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  or  will  say  this 
or  imply  this. 

Even  if  you  approved  a  bill  much  more 
ample  than  this  one — we  would  still  be 
deficient  in  neurological  manpower  for 
years  to  come. 

FUNDS  FOB  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Let  US  turn  to  another  problem — men- 
tal retardation.  It  currently  blights  the 
lives  of  5.4  million  Americans.  Because 
of  other  medical  advances — such  as  sav- 
ing babies'  lives  which  might  otherwise 
be  lost — there  will  be  by  1970,  6  million 
retarded  Americans.  Every  year,  126,000 
babies  are  born  mentally  retarded. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  NIH  will 
receive  for  mental  retardation  research — 
excluding  training — only  around  $13  mil- 
lion. That  figures  to  a  little  over  $2  per 
retardate  to  find  the  answers  to  this 
grim  problem. 

Is  that  amount  excessive?  Of  course 
not. 

The  fact  is,  this  Nation  is  going  to 
pay  for  mental  retardation  whether  or 
not  we  give  a  nickel  to  NIH. 

We  pay  in  coimtless  angruished 
hearts — and  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes — largely  for  institutional  care  for 
200,000  retardates. 

We  pay  for  special  education  and 
schools. 


We  pay  a  bilUon  dollars  a  year  be- 
cause of  this  blight.  And  this  bUlion 
dollars  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  communities. 

Is  $13  milllan  in  research  too  much, 
therefore,  to  try  to  help  present  retard- 
ates and  to  prevent  retardation  In  the 
unborn? 

ACCIDZNT  RKSXABCR 

Consider  the  field  of  research  in  acci- 
dents. The  1963  estimate  is  that  the 
Division  of  Accident  Prevention  will 
spend  $1.8  million  for  research  grants, 
and  $1.8  million  for  research  training. 
Against  this  expenditure  of  $3.6  million, 
consider  the  fantastic  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion of  $12  to  $15  billion  because  of  acci- 
dents. Each  year  accidents  injure  45 
million  Americans,  kill  92,000,  and  result 
in  the  loss  of  over  424  million  days  of 
activity.  Shall  we  simply  tolerate  this 
staggering  toll  endlessly? 

RADIOLOGICAL    RCSEASCH 

Consider  the  field  o<  radiological 
health.  This  year  the  request  Is  for  $16 
million  for  radiation  research  by  the 
EMvision  of  Radiological  Health  in  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Is  this  sum  ex- 
cessive? Not  according  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Radiation.  It 
recommended  that  $25  million  be  allo- 
cated and  that  this  sum  be  gradually  In- 
creased to  $100  million  by  1970.  Does 
the  Senate  propose  to  tell  the  parents  of 
America  that  this  country  cannot  afford 
to  do  research  on  radiation  in  the  foods 
going  into  the  stomachs  of  our  popula- 
tion and  into  our  lungs,  as  well  as  radia- 
tion en  the  germ  plasm — the  heredity — 
of  man? 

THE    BCOirOUT    ISStTX 

What.  I  ask,  is  "economy"?  Is  it  eco- 
nomical for  society  to  pay  indirectly — 
through  premature  death  and  disaiiil- 
ity — ^rather  than  to  pay  much  less  by  a 
direct  research  assault  against  disease? 

Is  it  ''economical"  to  see  healthy  tax- 
payers stricken  by  disease  Into  helpless 
victims  in  a  wheelchair  or  a  bed  or  in 
graves? 

Is  it  "economical"  to  postpone  the  pos- 
sible cure  of  disease  by  5  years  or  10  or 
20  by  failing  to  follow  up  "leads "  and, 
instead,  allowing  them  to  be  buried  in 
reports? 

This,  I  submit.  Is  false  economy,  and 
that  is  why  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
type  of  so-called  economy. 

TAVORABLE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  FIVE 
SUGGESTIONS 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  a  series 
of  suggestions  which  I  ];>ersonally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  was  incorporated  in  the  bill, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Let  it  be  noted  that,  in  many  instances, 
other  sources  as  well  submitted  some- 
what parallel  suggestions. 

The  authorship  is  not  important. 
What  counts  is.  of  course,  not  who  may 
have  originally  proposed  an  idea — since 
we  each  benefit  from  others'  sugges- 
tions— but.  rather,  that  constructive 
action  was  taken. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  subjects 
on  which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
took  action  along  lines  which  I,  for  one, 
had  recommended.    In  each  case,  I  have 


simimarized  my  proposal  and  then  the 
action  which  the  committee  took. 

First.  My  proposal  on  regional  re- 
habilitation centers:  Two  regional  re- 
habilitation centers — suppletnenting  the 
two  existing  ones  at  New  York  University 
and  Minnesota — should  be  estabiished 
for  comprehensive  teaching,  research 
and  service  in  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation. 

Action:  The  bill  does  provide  for  two 
such  additional  centers,  at  a  oost  of 
$500,000  each. 

Second.  Proposal  for  international 
medical  film  exchange:  There  should 
be  established  an  international  exchange 
program  for  medical  audiovisuals,  so 
that  the  United  States  might  export  the 
best  of  our  motion  pictures  to  the  world 
and  might  import  tiie  best. 

Action:  The  bill  as  reported  provides 
$600,000  for  this  service. 

Third.  Proposal  for  Rochester  ex- 
perimental hospital:  The  advanced  type 
of  total  hospital  research,  contemplated 
in  plans  for  the  Rochester.  Minn.,  ex- 
perimental hospital,  should  be  further 
commended. 

Action:  The  committee  report,  page 
19.  praises  the  Rochester  Methodist 
Hospital  as  "a  prime  Illustration  of  an 
institution  which  has  developed  slpilf- 
Icant  plans  for  overall  changes  in  hospi- 
tal design  which  merit  continued  strong 
support." 

Fourth.  Proposal  for  benefits  for  over- 
sea officers:  Public  Health  Service  of- 
ficers who  are  assigned  abroad  should  be 
given  the  same  perquisites  as  are  ac- 
corded to  officials  of  other  agencies. 

Action:  H.R.  10904,  page  23,  docs  pro- 
vide for  such  benefits  and  services  to 
PHS  oversea  employees. 

Fifth.  Proposal  to  coordinate  research 
Information  system  within  HEW:  A  co- 
ordinated research  information  system 
should  be  established  within  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department  and. 
In  particular,  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Action:  The  committee  report  re- 
quests— page  53 — a  "unified  Communi- 
cations Office"  within  NIH.  It  repeat- 
edly comments  on  information  needs, 
pages  17,  26-27.  34.  41.  49-50.  51.  52-53. 
The  report  does  not.  however,  as  indi- 
cated below,  urge  certain  additicmal 
specific  actions  which  I  had  personally 
proposed. 

ELABORATION 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  on  a  few  of 
these  points. 

HOSPITAL   SZSKARCH    FUNDS    FOR    ROCHESTER. 
MINN.,    HOSPITAL 

I  next  turn  to  an  important  phase  of 
the  pending  bill  under  which  hospital 
research  funds  are  appropriated. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  thi« 
Nation  is  still  operating  on  pitifully  in- 
adequate levels  of  research  in  modern 
design  and  operation  of  hospitals. 

Even  the  present  bill  makes  only  a 
modest  step  forward  to  rectify  this  situ- 
ation. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
soundly  stated: 

We  need  more  reae&rch  into  how  hospital 
faculties    can    be    buUt,    and    how    services 
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within  hoepltaU  should  be  organized  and 
administered.  In  order  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  care  with  the  personnel 
available. 

BILLIONS   FOR    BRICK   AND    MORTAR, 
SMALL    BUMS    FOR    REIEARCH 

I  should  like  to  point  out  this  paradox. 
On  the  one  liand,  our  Nation  has  rightly 
invested  $5  billion  in  over  5,888  Hill- 
Burton  facilities  alone.  This  Includes 
$1.6  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  these 
facilities.  Yet  the  U.S.  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  doled  out  only  a  few 
million  dollars  for  research  in  how  best 
to  design  and  operate  this  $5  billion  in 
hospitals. 

This  money — and  far  more  for  non- 
Hill-Burton  faciUties — has  been  spent 
for  relatively  traditional  plans  and  op- 
erations which  are  widely  conceded  to  be 
obsolete  and  Inadequate  in  the  face  of 
today's  and  tomorrow's  needs. 

Dr.  Jack  C.  Haldeman,  Chief  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  Division  of  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  PaciMties.  Bureau  of 
State  Services,  stated  in  prepared  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Committee: 

Research  activities  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  physical  plant,  equipment,  and  organi- 
zation and  operational  aspects  of  our  health 
facilities  up   to  peak  efficiency.' 

FULL     SUM      AUmORIZED      NOT     APPROPRIATED 

Last  year,  at  long  last,  the  Congress 
raised  the  ceiling  on  Federal  support 
of  hospital  research  to  $10  million. 

It  had  been  my  hope,  then  as  now. 
that  a  full  $10  million  appropriation 
would  be  made  under  this  authorization 
"ceiling." 

This  year,  however,  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department  re- 
quested only  $5.2  million  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  this  purpose.  The 
revised  request,  as  it  emerged  from  the 
Bureau  to  the  Hill,  was  for  only  $4.2 
million. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  this  $4.2  million  figure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee  will  likewise,  at 
the  minimum,  accept  this  modest  figure. 

Already,  however,  applications  for 
many  times  this  sum  have  been  received 
by  the  Division  of  Hospitals. 

ROCHESTER  METHODIST  HOSPITAL 

There  Is  one  specific  hospital  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar — and  whose 
claim  to  additional  support  is,  I  believe, 
irrefutable.  This  hospital's  experimental 
program  has  received  highly  favorable 
national  and  international  attention.  It 
is  the  Rochester.  Minn.,  Methodist 
Hospital. 

Last  month.  It  received  a  long-awaited 
initial  allocation  from  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Council  for  its  Innovational  plans. 
In  addition,  it  was  Informed  that  an  ad- 
ditional $1.5  million  would  be  forthcom- 
ing upon  PHS's  receipt  and  review  of 
additional  satisfactory  design  details. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  this  full  sum  will 
be  allocated  by  the  Division  of  Hospitals. 
I  do  not  offer  this  suggestion  from  the 
standpoint  of  statewide  Interest,  alone, 
but  rather  because  scientists  and  in- 
formed laymen  all  over  this  Nation  have 
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soundly  acclaimed  this  great  hospital's 
plans. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committees  have  repeatedly  com- 
mented favorably  on  Its  pioneering 
approach. 

This  year's  Senate  report  soundly 
states:  * 

The  committee  reiterates  its  interest  In 
support  of  experimental  and  demonstration 
hospitals  as  Integrated  units,  Insofeir  as  pos- 
sible. The  Rochester,  Minn.,  Methodist 
Hospital  offers  a  prime  Illustration  of  an 
institution  which  has  developed  significant 
plans  for  overall  changes  In  hospital  design 
which  merit  continued  strong  support. 

Mr.  HILL.  One  of  our  most  important 
considerations  Is  the  reduction  of  hospi- 
tal costs.  The  U.S.  PubLc  Health  Serv- 
ice has  estimated  that  merely  to  renovate 
or  modernize  old  hospitals,  to  rehabili- 
tate them  and  place  them  In  suitable 
condition  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
their  patients,  would  cost  some  $3,600 
million.  That  shows  how  important  it  is 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  construction  or  renovation  of  hospi- 
tals. 

UNFINISHED    BUSINESS:     NEED    FOR    MORE    MAN- 
POWER    FOR     PHYSICAL     MEDICINE MINNESO- 

TANS'    PLEA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  H.R.  10904  ad- 
vances the  Nation's  steps  toward  another 
goal — rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 
But,  far  more,  in  my  judgment,  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  connection. 

I  had  proposed — hearings,  page  1884 — 
a  $4  million  appropriation  to  permit  ex- 
pansion of  the  present  modest  program 
of  assistance  to  departments  of  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  in  the  Na- 
tion's medical  schools. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  begin  to  assure 
more  adequate  numbers  of  skilled  man- 
power, capable  of  treating  the  Nation's 
chronically  ill. 

The  bill,  as  rep>orted,  unfortunately, 
does  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

"MEDICARE"   IN  ANT    FORM   REQUIRES    MORE    M.D. 
MANPOWER 

By  way  of  background  to  the  need,  let 
me  point  out  that  medicare  legislation 
In  some  form  is  going  to  be  enacted 
sooner  or  later  by  the  Congress.  What 
may  not  be  generally  realized,  however, 
is  that,  no  matter  what  legislation  on 
medicare  the  Congress  may  ultimately 
write,  the  shortage  of  medical  manpower 
may  cripple  even  the  best  of  plans. 

It  will  be  an  unfortunate  irony  if,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  (a)  the  happy 
word  goes  out  to  the  Nation's  elderly 
that,  at  long  last,  we  are  going  to  help 
them  meet  their  medical  needs,  but  (h) 
at  the  same  time,  the  elderly  are  to  be 
disapF>ointed  by  finding  that  they  cannot 
have  their  special  medical  needs  fulfilled 
because  of  inadequate  numbers  of 
trained  medical  doctors. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  medical  and 
paramedical  manpKjwer  are  in  desper- 
ately short  supply. 

As  of  1959,  there  were.  In  the  entire 
country,  a  grand  total  of  only  369  sp>e- 
cialists — certified  by  their  specialty 
board — in  the  field  of  physiatry;  that  is, 
physical    medicine    and    rehabilitation. 

«  8.  Rept.  1672,  87th  C!ong..  2d  sess..  p.  19. 


Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  physl- 
atrists  cannot  serve  the  medical  needs  of 
millions  of  the  chronically  ill. 

It  is  significant,  too,  to  note  that  the 
department  of  physical  medicine  has  the 
highest  percentage  of  teaching  staff 
vacancies — 12.9  percent — in  the  total 
budgeted  positions  among  the  cllmcal 
sciences  In  medical  schools — Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  vol- 
ume 6,  No.  633,  November  11,  1961— 
medical  education  issue. 

Severe  shortages  exist  among  many 
paramedical  specialties. 

SHORTAGES    OF    PARAMEDICAL    SPECIALTIES 

There  are  about  8,500  physical  thera- 
pists in  practice  today;  the  estimated 
shortage  required  just  to  meet  existing 
workload  is  about  12,000. 

There  are  6,000  occupational  therapists 
in  practice  today:  the  estimated  short- 
age required  just  to  meet  existing  work- 
load is  nearly  twice  this  number  or  ap- 
proximately 10,000. 

There  are  about  10,000  speech  and 
hearing  therapists  In  practice  today: 
the  estimated  shortage  required  just  to 
meet  existing  workload  is  10,000. 

VARITTT     OF     NEEDS 

We  need  not  only  more  manpower, 
but  better  trained  manpower,  trained  in 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  train- 
ing, and  we  need  manpower  trained  to 
work  in  interdiscipUnary  teams. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  make  the 
manpower  available  for  long-term  pa- 
tient management  whether  or  not  there 
Is  hoF>e  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  as 
such. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    SHOULD    PLAY 
GREATER    ROLE 

In  my  judgment,  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  yet  to  make  its  full  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  physical  medicine 
effort.  Fortunately,  under  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act 
of  1961,  Public  Law  87-395,  a  beginning 
was  authorized.  The  Public  Health 
Service  does  now  administer  programs 
for  aid  to  outpatient  community  health 
services  for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

At  present,  however,  responsibility  for 
medical  rehabilitation  tends  to  be  split 
between  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Bureau  of  State  Services. 

I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the 
present  OVR-BSS  division  of  authority 
and  responsibility  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  which  can  be  worked 
out. 

SUGGESTED    REPORT    BY    HEW    SECRETARY 

It  would  be  my  personal  hope  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  supply  to  the  Congress, 
in  time  for  the  hearings  on  the  1963  fis- 
cal year  appropriations,  a  report  as  to 
the  most  satisfactory  relationship  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  State  Services  and 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
with  respect  to  assistance  to  teaching, 
research  and  service  programs,  particu- 
larly in  medical  schools  and  in  behalf 
of  the  chronically  ill  and  the  aged. 

MINNESOTA'S    PIONEERING    LEADERSHIP 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  my  interest  in 
this  subject  is  based  upon  my  findings 
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and  experiences  In  connection  with  the 
pioneering  physical  medicine  programs 
in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  has  been  a  great  leader  in 
expanding  the  frontiers  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Minnesota's  physicians  have  been 
in  constant  contact  with  me  down 
through  the  years  in  seeking  to  make 
available  to  the  Nation  our  hard-earned 
experiences  and  insight  both  in  official 
and  in  voluntary  programs. 

Minnesotans  have  been  particularly 
active  in  professional  organizations  con- 
cerned with  constant  elevation  of  the 
standaids  of  physical  medicine,  includ- 
ing the  American  Medical  Association's 
committee  on  physical  medicine,  the 
American  Congress  of  Physical  Medi- 
cine, and  the  American  Rehabilitation 
Foundation,  among  others,  representing 
skilled  rehabilitation  leaders  through- 
out the  Nation. 

AMERICAN     aiHABILITATION     FOUNDATION 

In  the  latter  organization,  I  cite  in 
particular  an  outstanding  report  by  an 
American  Rehabilitation  Foundation 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  a  Seattle, 
Wash.,  physician.  Justus  F.  Lehman, 
M.D..  entitled  "A  Blueprint  for  Teaching 
of  Rehabilitation  in  a  Medical  School." 
This  report  will  be  found  in  pages  1906- 
1910  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
hearings. 

I  should  like,  now,  too,  to  refer  to  the 
able  views  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities  in  the  field.  Frederick  A. 
Kottke,  M.D..  chairman.  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Di-.  Kottke  has  testified  before  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees.  So  has  another  noted 
Minnesotan,  Prank  A.  Krusen,  M.D., 
president.  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny 
Foundation,  who  is  widely  and  soundly 
regarded  as  the  "Father  of  American 
Physical  Medicine."  In  addition,  Paul 
A.  Elwood.  M.D.,  assistant  director, 
Keimy  Institute,  and  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
RehabiUtation,  University  of  Minnesota, 
presented  expert  testimony  this  year 
before  the  Senate  committee. 

EXCESPTS    FBOM    A    MBSSACK    FKOM    ML.    KOTTKX 

I  should  like  to  quote  now  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Kottke 
recently  wrote: 

[Excerpts  of  Tlews  erf  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Kottke] 
The  Medical  Problem 

In  1900.  there  were  6  million  people  over 
the  age  of  65.  Today  there  are  17  million 
over  the  age  oi  65.  It  Is  eatlmated  that  In 
1980  there  will  be  24  million  people  over  the 
age  of  65.  One  of  the  results  of  medical 
success  In  treating  acute  disease  has  been  a 
longer  lifespan.  The  people  living  longer 
frequently  have  residual  disabilities  or  de- 
velop the  degenerative  problems  associated 
with  age.  Such  persons  need  more  medical 
care  or  medical  management  in  order  to  re- 
main active  and  iadependent.  Although  we 
do  not  have  cures  for  degenerative  diseases, 
we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  preservation 
of  independence.  We  also  have  means  of  re- 
habilitating disabled  persons  to  become  more 
independent.  To  nutlntain  these  people  at 
the  peaks  of  their  abilities  requires  medical 
management  which  emphasizes  the  physio- 
logical aspects  of  medical  care.  This,  in 
essence,  U  the  role  of  the  physiatrlat.  to  re- 
store the  patient  with  a  chronic  disease  or 
disability  to  the  peak  performance  of  which 


he  is  reasonably  capable  and  to  maintain  him 
at  that  level. 

The  medical  needs,  particularly  for  the 
treatment  of  degenerative  diseases  by  physl- 
atrlc  maintenance.  Increase  abruptly  in  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  60.  Between  ages  &0 
and  60,  the  problems  resulting  in  ioa«  of 
ai>lllt7  to  walk  or  care  (or  self  aiBict  approx- 
imately 5  percent  of  the  population.  The 
incidence  increases  rapidly  above  age  60  to 
more  than  15  percent  at  the  age  of  75.  Since 
this  segment  of  our  population  is  increasing 
rapidly,  if  we  are  not  to  sjMnd  a  great  deal 
of  our  resources  merely  to  maintain  these 
elderly  people  as  Invalids,  we  need  to  provide 
for  them  the  physlatric  management  which 
will  minlmlEe  dependence. 

In  addition  to  the  aged  who  need  phys- 
latric services,  there  are  children  with 
congenital  disabilities,  persons  of  all  ages 
with  neurologic  and  musculo-skeletal  dis- 
abilities and  persons  suffering  from  arthritis. 
Approximately  15  percent  of  all  patients 
admitted  to  general  hospitals  need  same 
sort  of  physlatric  services  and  25  to  35  per- 
cent of  all  persons  seen  in  a  physician's 
office  practice  have  complaints  whiclx  should 
have  treatment  by  physical  means.  When 
such  treatment  is  not  available,  these  con- 
ditions remain  chronic  and  disabling  for 
months  or  years.  It  appears  reasonable  that 
adequate  physlatric  treatment  when  indi- 
cated would  decrease  the  amount  of  dis- 
ability and  decrease  the  cost  of  welfare. 

MEOIC.\L    EDUCATION    FOB    EEHABILITATION 

To  meet  the  needs  for  medical  care  (or 
our  growing  population  of  chronically  ill 
and  disabled  individuals,  medical  schools 
need  to  be  stimulated  to  teach  medical 
management.  The  principles  and  the  basic 
techniques  of  physlatric  care  should  be 
taught  to  medical  students  so  that  they  can 
become  proficient  with  the«e  methods  of 
evaluation  and  management  of  patients  with 
chronic  diseases  or  disabilities.  It  is  cur 
opinion  tlmt  75  percent  of  those  patients 
who  need  physlatric  services  can  obtain  them 
from  the  general  practitioner  U  he  has  had 
the  proper  training  while  In  medical  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  25  percent  of  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  are  more  severely  Involved 
and  the  need  for  services  of  a  rehabilitation 
team  working  under  the  supervision  of  a 
physiatrist  in  order  to  achieve  maximal  res- 
toration is  necessary.  Such  patients  are 
treated  best  in  a  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion center. 

We  need  to  make  provision  within  the 
medical  schools  for  the  training  of  all  med- 
ical students  in  the  simpler  techniques  of 
evaluation  o(  physical  disability  and  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  physical  methods  for  the  res- 
toration o(  those  patients.  We  also  need 
to  provide  for  the  training  of  physlatrlsts 
to  specialize  in  medical  rehabilitation  and 
in  the  management  of  patients  with  severe 
disabilities.  For  both  types  of  training,  how- 
ever. It  is  essential  that  the  medical  schools 
have  as  teachers  physlatrlsts  who  are  well 
trained  in  the  phUosophy  and  the  techniques 
of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  and 
who  have  adequate  clinical  and  laboratory 
facilities  to  provide  excellent  care  of  patients 
and  to  demonstrate  to  medical  students  that 
rehabilitation  is  teased  on  sound  principles 
which  are  effective  when  applied. 

THE     STATUS    OF     MEmr«T.     KKHABILITATION 

There  are  several  reasons  why  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  as  a  specialty 
must  be  emphasised  U  medical  rehabilitation 
is  to  become  successful.  Status  plays  an 
Important  role  in  the  attraction  o(  medical 
students  and  research  workers  Into  medical 
rehabilitation.  The  physician  who  Is  not 
trained  in  ph3rBlcal  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation, even  though  he  accepts  the  Idea  that 
patients  should  be  restored  to  their  full 
capacity,  is  in  no  position  to  demonstrate 
by  example  bow  this  can  be  done.  Instead, 
this  teaching  too  frequently  is  negative,  and 
the  student  learns  that  in  spite  o(  what  is 


said  in  the  lecture,  little  la  accomplished  in 
practice. 

The  net  result  in  such  a  situation  Is  that 
the  student  believes  that  rehabilitation  has 
nothing  to  offer  and  is  neither  inclined  to 
use  it  in  general  practice  nor  attracted  to  be- 
come a  specialist  in  medical  management. 
Tlie  nonphyslatrtst  who  has  an  interest  In 
anotlier  aspect  of  medicine  will  not  devote 
the  time,  the  energy,  nor  the  enthusiasm  to- 
ward medical  rehabilitation  whlcii  will  at- 
tract students  to  use  this  type  of  therapeutic 
practice.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  studies  of  medical  currtcu- 
lums  that  students  are  attracted  to  the  field 
which  shows  promise  by  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating physicians,  the  enthiislasm  of 
those  physicians  for  their  work,  the  demon- 
strable and  dramatic  aspects  o(  the  program, 
and  the  productive  research  being  carried  on 
in  that  field. 

In  the  latter  regard,  management  of  pa- 
tients with  chronic  disabilities  suffers  a 
natural  psychological  handicap.  Since  our 
physiological  goals  are  to  restore  patients 
over  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  toward 
but  probably  not  up  to  normal  performance. 
the  field  o(  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation is  not  nearly  so  dramatic  as  some 
other  specialties  such  as  cardiac  surgery  or 
the  treatment  o(  acute  in(ectio\is  diseases. 

It  is  essential  that  the  department  of  phys- 
ical medicine  and  rehabilitation  be  well 
staffed  and  well  equipped  to  carry  on  a  oom- 
prehenslve  and  Intensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  to  use  tlie  modern  methods  o( 
diagnosis  and  evaluation  in  the  clinic  as 
well  as  to  carry  out  research  pertinent  to  re- 
habUltatlon.  U  it  Is  to  compete  on  an  Intel- 
lectual basis  for  the  attention  and  partici- 
pation by  the  medical  students.  In  a  well 
staffed  and  well  equipped  program,  medical 
rehabilitation  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
highly  effective  even  though  It  requires  time 
to  achieve  this  result.  In  the  situation  In 
which  laboratory  facilities  are  available,  re- 
search in  this  field  also  has  been  produc- 
tive and  attractive  for  medical  students. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  research  and  training 
centers  for  physical  rehabilitation. 
Those  funds  are  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  He  is  aware  of  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

StrOGESTTOMS  NOT  TFT   ACTED  DFON   ST   HIH  AND 
PUBLIC   HEALTH   BEBTICK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  there  are 
numerous  areas  In  which  our  subcom- 
mittee has  submitted  suggestions  on 
which  definitive  improvements  are  yet  to 
be  made. 

In  some  Instances,  this  is  because  It 
takes  quite  m  while  for  the  agency  to 
program  an  improvement  once  it  accepts 
an  underlying  concept.  The  shortage  of 
specifically  budgeted  and  appropriated 
funds  is  often  a  critical  handicap. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and /or  NIH  have  yet  to 
signify  agreement  with  the  sunestions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum listing  a  few  of  the  suggestions 
which  the  staff  and  I  have  submitted  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Mkmocandum  cm  Senator  HuMraREV's  Svo- 
CESTIONS  Coordinated  Research  iNroRMA- 

TION   STSTEM 

1.  NIH  must  establish  a  modern  coordi- 
nated  research    Information   system.      This 
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system  must  not  be  on  piecemeal,  incom- 
patible bajses.  For  example,  at  present  there 
are  separate,  isolated  systems  for  each  of 
seven  institutes  and  still  another  for  extra- 
mural research,  one  for  NIH,  and  others  for 
other  units  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
etc. 

Tlie  separate  systems  have  resulted  in 
widely  varying,  disunUorm  data. 

HEW-WIOB  STSTEM 

2.  The  PH3  system  must  be  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated, reasonahly  compatible  system  or 
systems  for  the  Department  o(  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  a  whole.  Including 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  Pood  and 
Eh-ug  Administration,  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. 

For  example,  longstanding  pharmaceuti- 
cal Information  needs  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  require  advanced  methodol- 
ogy; but,  ideally,  such  methodology  should 
contribute  to  and  draw  from  other  pharma- 
ceutical-type information  centers  elsewhere 
In  the  Department. 

INTKRAOSNCT    LSAOESSHIP 

3.  Within  the  Federal  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology.  NIH  should  demonstrate 
information  leadership  and  responsibility 
among  the  seven  principal  Federal  agencies 
supporting  biomedical  research;  l.e ,  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Defense,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  This  leadership 
should  be  expressed,  (or  example,  through 
stronger  common  policies  in  relation  to  in- 
put to  and  output  from  the  Science  Infor- 
mation Exchange. 

NUCLEUS  or  SKILLED  PERSONNEL 

4.  TTie  Public  Health  Service  must 
strengthen  its  in-<house  competence  In  infor- 
mation and  communication  science  over  and 
above  the  documentation  skills  available 
within  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
Thus,  the  Service  must  have  a  strong  nucleus 
of  career  personnel,  skilled  not  only  in  medi- 
cal specialties,  but  in  fields  such  as  systems 
analysis,  biomedical  engineering,  linguistics, 
computers,  etc. 

KXTRAMURAt    AUTHORITT    FOR   NLM 

5.  The  NatlonaJ  Library  of  Medicine  must 
request  and  be  given  statutory  authcn-lty, 
such  as  recommended  by  the  Jones  com- 
mittee In  1960.  for  direct  support  of  Im- 
provements In  medical  libraries  throughout 
the  Nation,  for  supfwrt  of  a  Eystematic  pro- 
gram of  medical  reviews  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  other  long-awaited  and  needed  pro- 
grams. 

SPECIALIZXD   INFORMATION  CEMIERS 

6.  The  Public  Health  Service  should  make 
possible  a  natloDal  network  of  specialised 
information  centers.  There  should.  In  effect, 
be  a  clearinghouse  capability  for  all  types 
of  specialized  medical  research  Information. 
Each  center  should  review  and  evaluate  the 
latest  Information  In  its  particular  disci- 
pline or  disease  area.  This  should  include 
all  ty]}es  of  infottaatlon — prepubllcatlon  and 
postpubllcation.  printed  and  nonprlnted, 
audiovisuals.  preprints,  conference  proceed- 
ings, data  and  all  other  types  of  information. 


LIFELONG    EDUCATION    FOR   FBACTmONI 

7.  The  Public  Health  Service  should  co- 
operate to  the  fullest  In  Implementing  the 
pioneering  Dryer  report,  recommending  a 
"university  without  walls,"  (or  continuing 
postgraduate  medical  education.  This  re- 
port was  prepared  by  a  task  force,  com- 
missioned by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  seven  other  national  medical 
organizations. 

COUNCIL  ON  PATHMT  RECOROe 

8.  The  Public  Health  Service  should  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  the  Processing  of  Clinical 
Information.     This  Council  should  provide 


for  more  effective  management  o(  the  vast 
amount  oX  data  In  each  year's  increment  of 
hospital  records.  (This  amounts  to  30  mil- 
lion hospitalizations  a  year,  added  to  one-half 
billion  previous  hospitalization  files.) 

nCTEBSKCnON,  COUNCIL  COMMUNICATION 

9.  The  flow  o(  Information  between  NIH 
study  sections  and  betwen  grant  councils 
should  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  facilitate 
coordinated  actions. 

STRONGER  NIH  LIBRART 

10.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Li- 
brary should  be  strengthened  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  expert  report  filed  by 
Ralph  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  in  January  1961. 

INTEHNATIONAL  EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION 

11.  The  Public  Health  Service  should 
strengthen  international  cooperation  In  ex- 
change of  information. 

And  there  are  additional  areas  on  which 
I  will  be  in  continued  contact  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  order  to  expedite  what 
I  regard  as  essential  remedial  action. 

EXCERPTS     OF     ARTICLE,     POINTING     UP    SIGNIFI- 
CANCE or  SENATOR  BUMPHBET'S  REPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  has  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  enthusiastically 
commending  its  efforts  to  strengthen 
scientific  information  programs. 

In  addition,  our  reports  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  many  favorable 
articles  in  the  professional  press. 

I  shall  place  in  the  Record  only  a 
single  set  of  excerpts  from  one  particu- 
lar recent  article.  This  article  described 
the  forthcoming  report  which  our  sub- 
committee will  issue  on  the  subject  of 
the  crisis  In  medical  communication. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  June  1962 
issue  of  the  Wilson  Library  Bulletin. 
It  is  entitled  "The  Doctor  and  the  Docu- 
ment." It  was  written  by  A.  J.  Gold- 
wyn.  a  research  associate  at  one  of  the 
great  centers  of  communication  science 
in  this  Nation — the  Center  for  Docu- 
mentation and  Communications  Re- 
search at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  excerpts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Doctor    and   the    Document — A    New 

Tool  for  Biomedical  Research 

(By  A.   J.  Ooldwyn) 

(The  Humphrey  report  referred  to  In  this 
article  wUl  be  published  very  soon — perhaps 
will  already  have  appeared  by  the  time  this 
issue  reaches  you.  It  will  deal  with  bio- 
medical research,  and  specifically  with  the 
urgent  need  for  improved  communications 
in  the  field,  thus  dramatizing  the  informa- 
tion retrieval  problem  In  terms  that  every- 
one can  understand.  The  new  report  was 
preceded  by  a  numl>er  of  others — on  bio- 
medlcine,  International  health,  and  similar 
topics — Issued  by  Senator  Humphrey's  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.) 

A  clue  to  the  conquest  of  cancer  may  be — 
probably  Is — In  print  somewhere  right  now. 
This  Is  the  challenge  that  Senator  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  offers  to  the  Nation's  scientists, 
teachers,  archivists,  researchers,  and  li- 
brarians. It  Is  the  emblem,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  report  on  medical  Information  soon  to 
be  issued  by  Senator  Humphrey's  subcom- 
mittee  of    the    Committee    on    Government 


Operations,  warning  of  danger  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  through  faulty  communication. 

The  Humphrey  subcommittee  has  been 
studying  the  field  of  scientific  research  since 
1958  and  finding  "information  weaknesses" 
everywhere.  Faulty  communication  between 
scientists  Is  shown  to  be  responsible  for  the 
real  loss  of  information  and  for  the  waste  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  unwitting  duplica- 
tion of  research.  Senator  Humphrey  esti- 
mates that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
spending  $410  million  in  1962  to  support  re- 
search, committed  just  1/698  of  that  sum  to 
disseminating  the  results.  Another  au- 
thority calculates  that,  if  5  percent  of  ti.e 
annusil  biomedical  research  budget  were 
spent  to  "close  the  literatiire  gap,"  a  sum  of 
$S0  mUllon  would  be  released  every  year 
(or  other  research  purposes. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  dramatized  the 
problem  by  pointing  out  that  medical  re- 
search may  already  have  uncovered  links  in 
a  chain  o(  data  significant  in  the  eventual 
control  o(  cancer,  of  heart  disease,  and  of 
other  dark  areas  In  the  world  health  picture. 
Such  data,  however,  "may  be  buried  so  deep 
in  literature  that  It  cannot  be  found." 

Everyone  has  seen  his  doctor  turn  to  a 
bookshelf  and  pull  out  a  handbook  or  text, 
turn  as  by  Instinct  to  the  right  page  and 
extract  at  once  the  proper  and  comforting 
fr.ct.  Will  the  space-traveling  citizen  of 
tomorrow  be  different  from  ourselves — so  dif- 
ferent that  the  old  lore  of  healing  will  no 
longer  suffice?  Have  the  practitioners  of 
medicine  so  compartmentalized  their  calling 
that  even  the  specialist  cannot  know  his  own 
field?  We  read  of  the  study  and  application 
of  electronics,  of  atomic  physics,  to  medical 
use.  Has  the  staff  o(  Aesculapius  turned  Into 
a  scroll  of  magnetic  tape?  We  seem  to  be  on 
the  threshold  of  the  laboratory  of  the  late, 
late  movies,  with  arcing  artificial  lightning 
replacing  at  last  the  pills  and  plasters  of  our 
childhood. 

In  practice,  the  chance  of  being  treated  by 
a  licensed  computer  is  remote.  This  Is  espe- 
cially comforting  to  those  of  us  for  whom 
much  of  the  "good"  done  by  a  doctor  is  his 
reassurance  that  everything  is  going  to  be  all 
right.  It  is  not  at  the  consumer  point,  so  to 
speak,  that  the  new  tools  are  being  applied. 
However,  Increasing  sophistication  In  the 
storage,  manipulation,  and  Interpretation  of 
data  Is  Inevitably  bringing  closer  the  direct 
Intervention  of  the  computer  In  various  med- 
ical areas — especially  that  of  diagnosis,  which 
is  essentially  a  comparison  between  the 
familiar  and  the  new,  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent. The  diagnostic  situation  Is  thus  Ideal 
for  the  correlating  (unctions  of  the  computer. 
To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  advertised  claims 
and  half -claims  o(  the  various  business  ma- 
chine manu(actiu:er8  are  lustlfied,  although 
the  delegation  o(  even  limited  responsibility 
to  a  machine  is  still  a  distant  prospect. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tested  techniques  are  available.  The  New 
York  Times  quotes  Senator  Humphrey  as 
saying  that  "pltKul  sums  were  spent  to  get 
the  ln(ormatlon  to  the  user" — that  Ls,  to  the 
doctor,  to  the  hospital  or  medical  school, 
to  the  research  center  where  the  Informa- 
tion could  t>e  used.  In  most  cases,  the  actual 
sum  o(  money  is  less  important  than  the  fact 
of  energetic  support.  Results  generated  by 
grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  several  foundations  have  already 
shown  this  to  be  the  case.  Active,  adequate, 
and  Informed  support  Is  more  Important  than 
huge  sums  of  money  scattered  to  the  winds. 

IR  AND  data  processing 

Systems  of  scientific  documentation  have 
been  developing  for  some  time.  These  may 
be  roughly  categorized  into  two  groups.  One 
type  is  the  system  for  handling  documents 
which  contain  Information.  The  other  type 
is  the  S3rst^m  for  handling  data  from  which 
Information  may  be  synthesized. 
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The  first  of  these  (again,  roughly,  for 
there  are  Innumerable  grtuluatlons  in  prac- 
tice)  may  be  categorized  as  bibliographic  in 
nature:  the  provision  of  a  list  of  citations  or 
references  where  relevant  information  may  be 
found.  This  function  can  appropriately  be 
called  information  retrieval.  The  second  can 
be  called  data  processing,  since  it  addresses 
Itself  to  the  task  of  ordering  and  combining 
and,  generally,  making  meaningful  combina- 
tions of  uninterpreted  facts.  Although 
planning  for  both  of  these  functions  can  be. 
and  often  is,  computer  oriented,  the  second 
Is  obviously  more  congenial  to  mechanical 
handling.  Neither  type  of  scientific  docu- 
mentation is  Inunune  to  the  temptation  to 
fit  the  Job  to  the  available  tools — a  fact 
which,  possibly  more  than  any  other,  has 
limited  the  imagination  of  workers  in  the 
field. 

Activity  by  one  agency  may  fall  into  both 
of  these  categories,  as  when  an  essentially 
computer-oriented  organization  which  has 
amassed  large  quanties  of  raw  data  attempts 
to  construct  a  classlfsrlng  schedule  by  means 
of  which  the  data  can  be  interpreted.  The 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  following  this 
route,  has  underway  a  novel,  large-scale  in- 
dexlng-cum-bibllographic  project  called 
medlars  (medical  literature  analysis  and 
retrieval  system),  which  began  to  function 
In  1961  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  General 
Electric.  This  efifort  is  combined  with  the 
development  of  a  more  conventional  but 
large-scale  schedule  of  subject  headings  for 
use  in  tagging  information  of  Interest  In  the 
many  fields  of  medical  subject  matter.  The 
medlars  task  force  has  committed  itself 
to  viewing  the  traditional,  intellectual 
discipline  of  selecting  and  assigning  subject 
headings  through  the  new.  nonconventlonal 
and  superficially  Incompatible  machine 
point  of  view.  It  is  hoped  that  the  solution 
will  not  be  that  of  Procrutes. 

Systems  developed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  document  rather  than  that  of  the 
machine  would  seem,  at  this  point,  to 
promise  most.  This  kind  of  documenta- 
tion— information  retrieval — is  perhaps  most 
closely  connected  with  traditional  library 
service  in  its  awareness  of  and  insistence 
upon  the  needs  of  the  user.  Information 
retrieval  (in  this  definition  and  with  this 
orientation)  emphasizes  the  analysis  of  the 
document  in  terms  of  the  use  to  which  it 
will  later  be  put.  Prediction  of  user  needs  is 
therefore  of  paramount  imf>ortance.  Aiding 
the  retrievalist  in  his  analysis,  there  must  be 
a  concomitant  awareness  of  the  fiexibility  of 
language  and  the  pitfalls  of  meaning. 
Terminological  control  must  be  exercised 
with  care,  especially  in  the  huge  vocabulary 
of  blomedlcine,  where  the  same  word  has 
different  denotations  in  different  fields.  Will 
a  question  about  "neurotoxic  effects  of  phos- 
phorus compounds,"  be  satisfied  by  a  docu- 
ment detailing  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
reactions  of  that  neurotically  rather  limited 
creature,  the  cockroach? 

Even  in  one  field,  a  concept  may  present 
different  aspects  when  thought  of  from  two 
or  more  points  of  view.  Some  individuals 
of  an  insect  population,  for  example,  may 
survive  spraying  with  a  certain  insecticide. 
Should  the  living/dead  ratio  be  recorded  in 
terms  of  susceptibility  or  of  resistance?  The 
documentallst  is  tempted  to  turn  to  his  clas- 
sification schedule  in  such  a  case  and  move 
up  in  the  generic/specific  pyramid,  choosing 
to  tag  the  data  in  his  file  by  a  kind  of  meta- 
language, choosing  a  toneless  (and  less  use- 
ful, for  retrieval)  meta  word  like  "effect"  or 
"response."  The  classification  scheme  which 
he  has  designated  as  the  authoritative  source 
of  the  tags  which  he  will  apply  to  the  data 
must  provide  suitable  cross  references  in 
every  case.  The  documentallst  is  still,  like 
every  librarian  or  Indexer,  dependent  on  the 
usefulness  of  his  see  and  see  also  references. 


The  Commission  on  Professional  and  Hos- 
pital Activities  at  Ann  Arbor,  custodian  of 
one  of  the  data  banks  referred  to  earlier,  has 
been  seeking  to  develop  a  sort  of  superclassi- 
flcatlon  scheme,  a  general-purpose  system 
Intended  "to  meet  the  needs  of  medical  re- 
search in  specialized  areas  through  spe- 
cialized subclasslfications."  Similar  work  at 
Western  Reserve's  Dociunentation  Center  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  and  the  per- 
sonal cooperation  of  Dr.  Arnold  Lazarow  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Izzo  of  the  University  of  Rochester.  This  in- 
terest has  led  to  an  intensive  study  of  up- 
to-date  medical  textbooks  and  medical  school 
curriculums  and  syllabuses,  and  to  the  solici- 
tation of  the  informed  opinion  of  a  score  of 
experts  in  as  many  related  fields,  with  the 
Intention  of  formulating  a  classification  that 
Is  thesauruslike  in  its  ability  to  refer  and 
cross-refer  the  interested  user  from,  say, 
heart  as  a  muscle,  in  one  context,  to  heart 
as  a  part  of  the  circulatory  system  in 
another. 

The  WRU  Documentation  Center  is  aided 
in  Its  research  here  by  its  traditional  use  of  a 
special  code  for  storing  significant  data,  a 
code  which  Includes  a  built-in  thesaural 
function.  The  extent  to  which  such  a  func- 
tion can  be  stretched  in  order  to  Insure  ade- 
quate coverage  of  a  word  like  "insulin"  is 
the  real  terminological  problem,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  the  object  of  current  active 
research. 

Documentation  in  medicine,  as  in  other 
fields,  has  turned  more  often,  recently,  to  the 
seminal  theories  and  techniques  of  linguistic 
analysis.  This  new  science  has  been  spec- 
tacularly promoted  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  syntax  analysis  program  of 
ZelUg  Harris  and  his  associates.  It  includes 
a  working  Unlvac  program  which  "analyzes 
the  syntactic  (constituent)  structure  of  Eng- 
lish sentences  (without  the  assistance  of  any 
human  editing) ."  Whether — or,  rather,  how 
soon — such  an  essentially  mechanical  device 
will  be  of  use  in  information  retrieval  re- 
mains to  be  demonstrated.  Significant  prom- 
ise derives  from  its  sponsorship  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  from  its  wide- 
spread acceptance  by  linguists  all  over  the 
world.  Its  most  likely  immediate  applica- 
tion will  be  in  the  automatic  analysis — 
"autoabstracting"— of  full  texts. 

The  response  to  the  challenge  of  the  Hum- 
phrey subcommittee  will  undoubtedly  be 
further  expansion  in  the  field  of  scientific 
documentation.  This  paper  has  done  no 
more  than  echo  and  Illustrate  the  warnings 
of  the  Humphrey  report  by  discussing  the 
present  state  of  the  documentation  art.  The 
effort  to  develop  scientific  documentation  has 
so  far  been  tentative  and  scattered,  and  re- 
sults have  exactly  refiected  this  tentative 
and  scattered  support.  Documentation  is  at 
best  a  nascent  science. 

Those  who  would  respond  to  the  challenge 
must,  as  it  were  by  a  new  Hippocratlc  oath, 
pledge  their  efforts  to  analyze.  Interpret, 
store  and  retrieve  significant  data  in  such  a 
way  that  their  prediction  of  usefulness  in 
analysis,  their  adeptness  and  technological 
expertise  in  storage,  and  their  subtlety  and 
perceptiveness  in  retrieval  will  match  the 
demands  of  the  new  age.  This  kind  of  11- 
brarianshlp  will  answer  the  challenge  of  the 
Humphrey  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  subject  of  salaries  and  expenses.  Is 
the  Senator  able  to  state  for  the  record 
the  total  amount  of  the  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  expenses  In  last  year's 
appropriation  bill  and  the  total  In  this 


year's  bill?  The  report  breaks  down  the 
salaries  and  expenses  for  each  of  the 
divisions. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
addressing  his  question  to  page  2? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  page  2.  where 
the  figures  show  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Department  of  Labor; 
and,  on  page  4  of  the  report,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security:  and,  on  page  8,  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  Bureau  of 
Employees'  Compensation. 

I  wish  to  ascertain  the  amount  by 
which  the  appropriation  for  salaries  and 
expenses  has  been  Increased;  and  I  also 
wish  to  ask  how  many  employees  there 
were  In  this  agency  last  year,  and  how 
many  there  are  this  year. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  believe  I  can  obtain  that 
information  for  the  Senator,  but  it  may 
take  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  These  figures 
were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget:  Last  year,  under  the  1962 
budget,  there  were  70,746;  under  the 
1963  budget  request,  75.023;  the  House 
voted  to  Increase  the  total  to  75,713;  and 
the  Senate  committee  has  recommended 
an  increase  to  75.939. 

In  short,  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  would  Increase  the 
total,  over  that  covered  by  the  budget, 
by  916  employees;  and  the  budget  figure 
represents  an  increase  over  the  number 
for  the  previous  year  In  the  amount  of 
approximately  4,300  employees.  If  we 
estimate  that  the  average  salary  is  $6,000, 
the  total  additional  expense  would  be 
$6,000  times  4.300;  that  would  be  the 
increase. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  an  explanation 
been  given  In  regard  to  why  there  are 
4,300  more  employees? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  notice  that  on  the  chart  there  Is  a 
breakdown  among  the  different  agen- 
cies. Perhaps  the  largest  Increase  Is  In 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that  the 
Congress  passed  amendments  to  that  act 
In  1961,  and  they  called  for  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  according  to 
the  figures  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  the  fiscal  year  1962 
there  were  70,746  employees  in  this 
agency;  and  the  allowance  voted  by  our 
Appropriations  Committee  will  permit 
the  hiring  of  75,939;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  those  figures  are 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  the  amendment  which  I  sub- 
mitted on  July  U.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  be  stated. 
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The  LicisLATivE  Clctk.  On  page  3,  In 
line  10.  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$50,000,000".  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
yield,  so  that  I  may  give  support  to  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARBL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  and 
those  of  the  following  Senators  be  added 
as  cosponsor.s  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  submltUKl  by  the  disting^shed 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Mc- 
Namara]  :  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DcuCLASl.  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  ,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Ranix>lph].  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  IdusKix  1 ,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse),  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SMrrH],  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Williams],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tc'Xis  [Mr.  Yarborough].  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRoiCK],  the  two  Senators  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  ORXTBNiNa  and  Mr.  BartlxttI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islard  [Mr.  Pill],  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EncleI, 
the  Junior  Seiiator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCartht]. 

Each  of  the  Senators  I  have  named 
has  authorised  me  to  make  this  request 
on  his  behalf,  because  each  one  believes 
that  the  act  on  taken  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cannot  be  justified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  additions  wlU  be  made. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  I  sub- 
mitted on  July  11,  to  HJl.  10904,  the 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  H(;sUth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J  une  30, 1963. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  is  to  in- 
crease from  $60  to  $100  miUion  the  ap- 
propriation lor  manpower  development 
and  training  activities  in  the  budget  of 
the  Labor  I>  apartment. 

The  sum  of  $50  million  was  recom- 
mended for  this  program  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  sum 
of  $100  million  is  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  program  by  Public  Law  87-415 — 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962. 

I  would  emphasize  that  my  amend- 
ment merely  arlngs  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1963  up  to  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  program  by  the  Congress,  when 
we  enacted  11  Into  law  last  March. 

When  this  appropriations  bill — H.R. 
10904 — was  passed  by  the  House,  it  con- 
tained no  ai)proprlation  at  all  for  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program,  the  reason  being  that  the  act 
had  not  becxime  effective  at  the  time 
when  the  House  Committee  on  Ap^t>- 
priations  had  completed  its  work  on  the 
blU. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions considered  this  matter,  and  con- 
cluded that  a  $50  million  appropriation 
would  be  adequate  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  apparently 
in  the  belief  that  the  necessary  planning 
and  initiation  of  programs  by  the  States 
would  delay  the  start  of  training  pro- 
grams for  an  Indefinite  period,  with  the 
result  that  the  full  $100  million  author- 
ized could  not  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  the  news  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  manpower  development 
and  training  activities  might  amount  to 
only  50  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized has  been  greeted  with  great  dismay 
in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  and  in 
many  other  States  which  have  moved 
in  a  most  aggressive  and  rapid  manner 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  program. 

In  the  CEise  of  Michigan,  as  soon  as 
the  ManpKJwer  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962  became  law.  last  March 
15,  Gov.  John  B.  Swainson  appointed  a 
Governor's  State  Manpower  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Charles  Killingsworth,  of 
Michigan  State  University,  to  develop 
plans  for  immediate  utilization  of  the 
new  program.  Appropriate  State  agen- 
cies— including  the  department  of  pub- 
lic Instruction  and  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission — joined 
in  the  effort.  This  committee  moved 
swiftly  and  effectively. 

The  result  was  that  Michigan  moved 
rapidly  ahead  to  implement  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, and.  today,  is  perhaps  the  leading 
State  in  the  Nation  in  this  effort. 

Governor  Swainson  informs  me  that, 
as  of  this  moment.  Michigan  has  re- 
ceived approval  from  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  14  courses  that  would  provide 
training  for  413  xmemployed  workers,  at 
a  cost  of  $685,000. 

These  programs  are  ready  to  go 
now — the  moment  Federal  funds  become 
available.  The  cost  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping these  programs  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  participating  State  agen- 
cies. 

Even  more  important,  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  an  additional  50  training 
courses.  Involving  an  additional  3,700  un- 
employed workers  in  advanced  stages  of 
preparation.  Governor  Swainson  in- 
forms me  that  many  of  these  programs 
could  be  placed  Into  operation  within  30 
to  60  days. 

Based  on  the  formula  for  allocating 
fimds  under  the  act,  Michigan  would  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $5,200,000  in  fiscal  1963, 
for  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing activities — if  the  full  $100  million 
authorized  by  the  act  is  appropriated. 

The  training  courses  I  have  just  listed 
would  utilize  the  entire  $5,200,000  avail- 
able to  Michigan  if  the  entire  author- 
ization of  $100  million  is  appropriated. 

In  the  event  the  appropriation  does 
not  c<mie  up  to  the  authorization,  the 
job  training  program  of  Michigan,  and 
other  States,  would  have  to  be  cut  back 
accordingly. 

At  the  present  time,  unemployment 
in  Michigan  remains  uncomfortably 
high.    As  of  June  15,  1962.  there  were 


182,000  unemployed  workers,  or  6.3  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force,  which  is  con- 
siderably above  the  national  average.  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  50,000  long- 
term,  chronic  imemployed  in  Michigan. 

Therefore,  the  retraining  program  of 
Public  Law  87-415  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  Michigan. 

While  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the 
status  of  training  programs  and  unem- 
ployment rates  In  other  States.  I  am 
certain  that  a  similar  situation  exists 
elsewhere,  particularly  In  the  Industrial 
areas  of  the  North  and  Middle  West. 

I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed and  that  the  entire  $100  million,  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  87-415,  be  ap- 
propriated. I  am  confident  that  the 
full  amount  can  and  will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  connection  with 
the  Senator's  amendment,  which  I 
heartily  support,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Record,  and  have 
printed,  a  statement,  Including  a  letter 
written  to  me  by  the  acting  director  of 
vocational  training  education  for  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOKAT4DUM        ON         SENATOR         McNaMASa'S 

Amkndmutt  To  Pbovide  AoDrrioNAi.  Funds 
FOR  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Activities  (Department  of  Labor).  Page  3 
OP  HJl.  10904,  1963  Fiscal  Year  Appropu- 
ATiONS  for  H£W 

On  March  15. 1962.  the  President  signed  the 
authorization  law,  Public  Law  87-415,  author- 
izing funds  for  manpower  development  and 
training  in  the  amount  of  $100  million  for 
the  1963  fiscal  year. 

The  request  for  $100  million  came  to  the 
Hill  after  the  House  had  passed  the  HEW 
appropriation  biU.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cut  the  flgiire  to  $50  million 
stating  that  no  funds  have  yet  been  appro- 
priated for  the  necessary  planning  and  Initi- 
ation of  programs  and  that  the  $100  million 
contemplated  the  training  programs  to  start 
on  the  first  day  of  fiscal  year  1963  to  operate 
for  full  12  months.  "The  atwence  of  funds 
for  planning  and  starting  programs  wUl  de- 
lay the  start  of  training  programs  for  an  in- 
definite period.  It  is  believed  that  the  $50 
million  recommended  by  the  committee  will 
be  quite  adequate  to  finance  this  program 
throughout  the  year." 

Under  the  $100  million  request,  the  States 
were  to  receive  $91,500,000  In  grants  for  such 
things  as  training  unemployed  or  under- 
employed woriiers  ($28,500,000);  training 
allowances  and  subsistence  expenses  to  the 
trainees  ($55  million);  payment  of  trainee 
allowances  ($2,300,000);  allocations  to  State 
employment  security  agencies  for  selection, 
referral,  and  placement  of  trainees  $5,- 
700.000) . 

Alaska's  share  of  the  $91,500,000  (the  re- 
mainder of  the  $100  million  la  going  for  ad- 
ministration) would  be — 

Training  unemployed  or   underem- 
ployed  workers $57,000 

Training  allowances  and  subsistence 

expenses  to  trainees 110.000 

Payment  of  trainee  allowances 5.  (XX) 

Allocation  of  State  employment  se- 
curity   agency 11.000 

Total,  aoo  trainees 138,000 

Senator  McNamaka's  amendment  would  re- 
store the  Senate  committee  allowance  of  $50 
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million  to  the  budget  request  of  $100  mil- 
lion. Otherwise.  Alaska's  share  would  be  cut 
in  half  or  an  estimated  $91,500. 

Statk  or  AxASKA,  DEPARTMnrr  or 
Education.  Division  or  Voca- 
tional Bdtjcation, 

July  11. 1962. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bartlett:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  urge  your  full  support  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion Bureau  of  Budgets  recommendation  for 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  I  have  re- 
ceived valid  information  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  a  $60 
million   program.     It   is  my   understanding 


that  a  floor  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
reinstate  the  bill  to  a  $100  million  measure. 
About  one-third  of  whatever  is  approved  will 
be  made  available  for  vocational  training. 

Alaska  sorely  needs  additional  vocational 
education.  We  have  available  Smith-Hughes 
and  George-Barden  funds,  but  the  State  and 
local  districts  are  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
matching  moneys;  therefore,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  these  funds  are  lost  to 
the  State.  Under  terms  of  the  Manpower 
Development  Act,  funds  to  the  Individual 
States  are  outright  grants.  Such  a  benefit 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  vould  be  very  bene- 
ficial Indeed. 

Under  terms  of  another  act,  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  Alaska  has  received,  since 
last  February,  grants  toUllng  $92,460  for 
five  vocational  training  programs.  The  pro- 
grams are  as  follows: 
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The  foregoing  programs  of  training  were 
16  weeks  in  length  (exception:  the  elec- 
tronics mechanic  course  was  26  weeks). 
ARA  programs  have  been  very  successful  in 
Alaska.  They  have  at  last  provided  the 
means  for  nearly  complete  vocational  train- 
ing programs.  The  persons  have  benefited 
from  the  training;  they  have  an  occupation 
which  they  may  sell.  Their  training  has 
been  in  areas  where  there  was  a  definite 
shortage  of  competent,  trained  personnel. 
Persons  trained  were  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. I  need  not  elaborate  on  all  of  the 
possible  benefits  accruing  to  these  people 
and  to  Alaska. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  is  comparable  to  the  ARA  program  but 
is  much  more  sophisticated  in  Its  objectives. 
The  training  programs  may  be  52  weeks  In 
length;  persons  will  be  better  trained. 
Again,  the  persons  benefiting  will  be  the 
underemployed  and  the  unemployed.  The 
program  Is  suited  to  Alaska  and  its  training 
and  employment  needs.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  Alaska  labor  needs  are  In  the  non- 
industrial  areas  and  people  must  be  trained 
to  fill  the  needs  of  our  labor  market.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  is 
another  method  of  accomplishing  this  goal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  G.  Fader, 
Acting  Director,  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spark  man]. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OP  PARLIAMENT  FROM  WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  have  visiting  with  us  members 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Questions  and  Arma- 
ments from  Western  Europe.  They  are 
Members  of  Parliament  in  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

First  is  the  chairman  of  the  group,  Mr. 
George  Kliesing,  of  West  Germany. 

Next  are  Mr.  Pierre  Bourgoin,  of 
FYance,  vice  chairman;  Mr.  Philip  Good- 
hart,  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Mr. 
Anthony  Kershaw,  of  the  United  King- 
dom; and  Mr.  Anthony  Dujmstee.  of  the 
Netherlands. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  these  gentle- 
men  with    us.    We    have   just   had    a 


luncheon  and  a  conference  with  these 
gentlemen.  It  is  very  fine  that  they  are 
here.  They  have  been  in  this  country 
since  July  9.  meeting  and  consulting  with 
different  agencies  and  departments  of 
our  Government.  They  have  spent  time 
in  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  went  to  Norfolk,  Cape 
Canaveral,  and  other  places,  discussing 
defense  and  programs  of  mutual  benefit 
to  all  of  the  countries  in  the  Western 
European  alliance.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  them  wiin  us. 

I  Applause,  Senators  rising] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
biographical  sketch  of  these  gentlemen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biographies  or  the  Members  op  the  Special 
Subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  De- 
fense Questions  and  Armaments  or  the 

Assembly  op  Western  European  Union 
visit  to  washington  july  »-20,  1962 
Mr.  George  Kliesing,  chairman:  deputy: 
German;  Christian  Democrat  (CDU);  Bun- 
deshaus  Bonn,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many; born  October  12,  1911;  rapporteur 
of  the  defense  committee  and  principal 
CDU  spokesman  on  defense  in  the  Bundes- 
haus;  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  De- 
fense Questions  and  Armaments;  vice 
president  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference. 

Col.  Pierre  Bourgoin,  vice  chairman;  dep- 
uty; French;  UJ^JR.;  78  Avenue  Mozart, 
Paris,  16e;  born  April  2,  1907;  member  of 
the  defense  committee  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly:  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Questions  and  Armaments 
and  rapporteur  on  space  projects;  member 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference. 
Mr.  Anthony  Duynstee;  deputy:  Dutch; 
popular  Catholic;  van  Heylerhofflaan  10, 
Maastricht.  Netherlands,  born  December  24. 
1920;  member  of  the  Committee  on  Defense 
and  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  States-General;  former  head  of 
the  Division  of  International  Cooperation 
KL.M.;  rapporteur  on  the  State  of  Euro- 
pean Security  (NATO  nuclear  force)  of  the 
Committee  on  Defense  Questions  and  Arma- 
ments: member  of  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conference. 


Mr.  Philip  Goodhart;  member  of  Parlia- 
ment; British:  conservative;  journalist; 
House  of  Commons.  London.  8W.  1;  born 
March  11.  1925:  Secretary  of  the  1922  com- 
mittee (Conservative  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee): rapporteur  on  Disarmament  of  the 
Committee  on  Defense  Questions  and  Arma- 
ments. 

Mr.  Anthony  Kershaw;  member  of  Parlia- 
ment; British;  conservative;  Barrlster-at- 
law;  House  of  Commons.  London,  SW.  1; 
born  December  14,  1915;  parliamentary  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Minister  of  State,  Board 
of  Trade  since  1957;  rapporteur  on  defense 
outside  the  NATO  area  of  the  Committee 
on  Defense  Questions  and  Armaments:  mem- 
ber of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  for  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  which  would  restore  the 
budget  estimates  for  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training.  This  is  a  highly 
lmix)rtant  program,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said.  There  is  a  very 
large  number  of  long-time  unemployed, 
consisting  of  youths,  young  women,  and 
adults.  It  is  important  that  they  should 
be  furnished  with  training  so  that  they 
will  be  eligible  and  able  to  All  positions 
as  they  open. 

In  Illinois  we  have  been  making  plans 
in  anticipation  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  full  sum  of  $100  million.  I  am  happy 
to  pledge  my  support  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  Gov.  Otto  Kemer. 
of  Illinois,  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Governor. 
Springfield,  July  10,  1962. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  On  Friday,  June 
29.  1962.  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee reported  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bin  (H.R.  10904)  for  fiscal  year  1963.  In 
connection  with  the  Manpower  Develoinnent 
and  Training  Act,  the  committee  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $60  million,  a 
reduction  of  $50  million  from  the  budget 
estimate  and  from  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act   itself. 

As  you  know,  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  created  the  prospect  of 
providing  training  and  training  allowances 
for  thousands  of  workers  in  Illinois  who  are 
unemployed  because  of  technological 
changes. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  act,  the 
planning  of  training  courses  pursuant  to 
its  provisions  began  in  Illinois  immediately 
upon  the  approval  of  the  act  by  the  Presl- 
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dent  last  March.  Surveys  of  labor  demand 
and  supply  ware  promptly  made  and  im- 
mediate training  needs  were  determined 
soon  thereaf-.er.  This  was  followed  by  the 
planning  of  actual  training  courses,  to  be 
started  within  the  first  week  in  July. 

Thus  far,  alans  have  been  completed  for 
six  training  courses,  to  be  given  throughout 
the  State,  ani  the  necessary  documents  per- 
taining to  thes«  courses  have  already  been 
submitted  tc  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
in  Wa8hlngt4>n  for  approval. 

In  addltloi,  plans  for  a  training  course 
for  50  liceiued  practical  nurses  In  Chicago 
are  almost  complete,  as  are  plans  for  the 
training  of  &0  tO  100  silk  screen  printers  in 
Chicago. 

As  you  can  see,  the  necessary  planning  for 
administrati<in  of  the  act  has  been  com- 
pleted In  nitnots.  and  training  is  ready  to 
begin  as  soon  as  funds  are  available  both 
for  administration  and  for  training  allow- 
ances. The  planning  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  limits  of  the  funds  made  aTail- 
able  for  regular  employment  security  activi- 
ties. I  am  'X)nfldent  that  the  number  of 
training  course*  which  will  be  develoi>ed 
within  the  next  Mveral  weeks,  and  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  will  be  selected  for 
such  training,  will  be  sulBclently  large  to 
require  the  cjipendlture  of  funds  originally 
authorized  by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  to  be  appropriated. 

In  my  view,  the  50  percent  reduction  in 
funds  Is  an  extremely  serious  blow  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
take  all  appr3prlate  steps  to  assure  the  res- 
toration of  tse  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1963  to  $100  million  when  H.R.  10904  comes 
up  for  oons  deration  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


Slncer«!lJ, 


Orro  Kernes. 

Oovernor. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  join  in  the  expressions 
voiced  by  ether  Senators  in  commend- 
ing my  colleague  for  undertaking  the 
leadership  In  this  effort  to  restore  sums 
which  I.  too,  believe  are  essential.  By 
way  of  a  footnote.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
a  remark  made  by  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MARAl.  Michigan's  experience  with  re- 
training under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  is  dramatic  proof  that  we  in 
Michigan  do  follow  through  in  retrain- 
ing efforts  when  the  opportunity  is 
made  available.  From  March  through 
June  Mich  gan  initiated  and  completed 
35  courses  involving  in  excess  of  500 
trainees  under  that  program. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port this  amendment,  in  order  that 
many.  many,  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere, 
will  not  be  disappointed,  because  the 
lines  are  clear,  the  plans  are  drawn, 
the  opportunity  is  at  hand.  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  if  we  failed  to  provide  what, 
in  proportion  to  our  efforts  In  other 
areas  of  social  action,  is  so  small  a  sum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Man- 
power De\'elopment  and  Training  Act 
was  considered  at  length  only  last  year 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Mani)Ower,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  me  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     I  had 


the  honor  of  being  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  when  it  reached  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bill  received 
substantial  bipartisan  support.  It  passed 
both  Houses  by  large  majorities.  There 
was  a  most  cooperative  conference  com- 
mittee to  iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside  over  that  conference  com- 
mittee. There  was  a  fair  give  and  take. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bill  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  probably  was  better  than  the 
bill  as  it  passed  either  House. 

It  was  implicit  in  the  terms  of  the  bill 
that  the  modest  authorization  for  the 
first  year  of  $100  million — the  amount 
increases  for  subsequent  years — would 
be  the  amount  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  ask  and  would 
urge  his  friends  in  the  Congress  to 
support  for  the  first  year's  appropriation. 

The  President  submitted  his  request 
for  the  appropriation  of  $100  million.  In 
my  opinion  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  amply  justified  the  need 
for  $100  million  In  this  appropriation 
bill.  Unfortunately,  the  request  for  the 
appropriation  came  to  the  Hill  after  the 
House  had  passed  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  IDepartments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  so 
nothing — not  one  cent — was  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  unduly 
criticize,  undertook  to  cut  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
half.  One  can  well  Imagine  what  might 
happen  if  we  should  send  to  conference 
an  appropriation  of  one-half  of  what  the 
President  requested.  It  takes  no  prophet 
to  prognosticate  that  the  conference 
might  very  well  send  back  a  figure  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  one-half  figure 
of  $50  million. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  to  rectify 
that  situation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  speaking  at  the 
moment  on  the  McNamara  etmendment, 
which  I  am  happy  to  say  my  good  friend 
from  Alaska  has  cosponsored,  which  was 
called  up  a  few  minutes  ago,  before  the 
Senator  came  Into  the  Chamber,  to  re- 
store the  full  amount  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator's  remarks.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  very  highly 
for  what  he  is  doing,  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  It  Is  a 
prerogative  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate — a  prerogative  as- 
signed to  that  committee  by  this  body — 
to  review  the  requests  for  funds  for  this 
program  and  for  all  other  programs.  I 
realize,  too,  what  a  heavy,  uphill  task  it 
Is  for  a  junior  Member  of  this  body  to 
undertake  to  overrule  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  restore  an  appropria- 
tion requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  one  of  his  major  pieces 
of  legislation.    Nevertheless.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, it  is  my  not  particularly  gracious 
task  to  make  that  effort  this  afternoon. 

I  submit,  first,  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  really  did  not 
have  tlie  opportunity  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed  worker  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  same 
extent  that  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  have  had. 

I  submit  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  not  had  the  same  opportunity 
which  the  members  of  the  Special  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  McCarthy]  had  to  see  the 
heartbreaking  conditions  under  which 
more  tlian  4  million  Americans  are  exist- 
ing, as  they  look  for  work  which  they 
cannot  find.  Far  too  many  of  tliem,  Mr. 
Mr.  President,  are  in  my  State. 

I  submit  that  my  good  friends  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  at  first  hand  the  heartbreak 
which  comes  into  an  American  family 
when  the  principal  breadwinner  is  ren- 
dered unemployed  because  the  skill 
learned  as  a  youUi.  and  pursued  for  many 
a  year,  has  become  obsolete,  as  it  has  in 
the  hard  and  soft  coal  mines  of  my 
State,  as  it  has  In  the  steel  Industry  of 
my  State,  and  as  It  has  In  the  railroad 
Industry  of  my  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  wish  to  say, 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  the  bill,  that 
I,  at  least,  have  firsthand  knowledge 
of  unemployment  contrary  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  jsuggests — 
though  I  know  he  said  it  In  full  sincer- 
ity. Certainly  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  knows  pretty  much  what  it  means 
to  be  out  of  employment  and  to  be  in 
resporLsible  authority  in  a  State  in  which, 
at  times,  unfortunately,  there  has  been 
widespread  unemployment, 

I  think  there  is  hardly  anyone  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — and  I  say 
this  with  a  degree  of  self-pride — who 
believes  more  sincerely  and  wholeheart- 
edly in  this  manpower  program.  The 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  figure 
of  $50  million,  but  of  course  he  is  only 
one  of  many  members  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  is  Inclined  to  feel 
that  the  figure  originally  suggested  by 
the  subcommittee,  $75  million,  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  amount. 

That  question  was  argued  before  the 
committee.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  very  knowledge- 
able In  this  particular  field,  since  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  legislation  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  argument  made  before  the  com- 
mittee was  that  this  is  a  virgin  program, 
it  is  more  or  less  In  its  primitive  state, 
and  that  the  agency  would  not  have, 
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at  the  beginning,  a  need  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorization.  We  must 
realize  that  the  budget  re<iuest  was  pred- 
icated more  or  less  on  the  full  author- 
ization. It  was  said  that  the  agency 
could  get  along  pretty  well  with  this  al- 
location, and  if  a  need  arose  it  co\ild 
be  provided  for  in  some  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  early  part  of  1963. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  arguments  di- 
rected toward  that  reasoning  Is  that 
there  have  to  be  commitments  made  and 
one  cannot  make  commitments  unless 
the  money  is  available.  In  the  present 
case  we  must  consider  that  the  program 
is  a  new  undertaking.  It  U5  a  new 
agency.  Unlike  the  case  of  agencies  in 
which  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  accumulated  over  the 
years,  it  is  rather  difBcult  to  foretell 
what  the  precise  needs  might  be. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
figure  should  more  appropriately  be  $75 
million.  I  should  like  to  vote  for  that 
amount,  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  when  Congress  convenes  in  Janu- 
ary, should  it  be  foiind  that  the  amount 
Is  not  sufficient,  an  appropriation  for  the 
full  authorization  should  be  approved. 
I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  support 
such  procedure.  I  feel  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  do  nothing 
to  thwart  the  original  idea  that  gave 
birth  to  the  proposed  manpower  legis- 
lation. As  I  stated  before  the  commit- 
tee, we  in  Rhode  Island  understand  the 
meaning,  the  purpose,  and  the  need  of 
this  kind  of  measure.  We  ought  to  do 
nothing  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  repeal  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  I 
make  that  statement  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  because  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  was 
not  too  well  satisfied  with  the  figure  of 
$50  million.  I  would  rather  have  seen 
the  amount  raised  to  $75  million,  with 
the  hope  that  when  we  reached  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  sum.  If  more  money 
were  required  to  do  the  important  work 
necessary,  the  Senate  would  restore  the 
money  in  a  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  a  greater  or  deeper 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed  than  has  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  lived  with 
the  problem,  first  as  Governor,  and  later 
as  Senator.  His  State  has  indeed  been 
hard  hit.  He  is  close  to  the  people  of  his 
State.  I  concur  fully  in  what  he  has 
said  about  his  expertise  in  that  area. 

Second,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  will  endeavor  to  con- 
vince him  that  we  really  need  the  entire 
$100  million.  I  hope  I  will  be  successful. 
Beyond  that,  I  think  we  must  let  the 
situation  develop  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas,  who  I  am 
happy  to  recognize  as  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  McNamara  amendment 
to  restore  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  happy  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yielded  to 
me.    I  congratulate  him  on  the  state- 


ment he  is  making.  I  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamahaI,  who  has  already  spoken, 
and  other  Senators  who  are  sponsoring 
the  amendment,  as  members  of  the  CcMn- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  heard  the 
subject  fully  discussed,  as  has  been  so 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  realize  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  money.  I  think  the 
amount  is  modest.  No  one  has  been  more 
active  than  has  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  his  work  for  the  meas- 
ure. He  has  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Ttje  earnestness  with  which  he  has 
presented  the  subject  here  is  matched 
only  by  the  diligence  he  has  shown  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  passing  upon  the  enabling  legislation 
upon  which  the  requested  appropriation 
is  based.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  unemployed  all  over  our  Nation 
are  fortunate  in  having  his  earnest  ad- 
vocacy and  understanding  of  retraining 
and  the  many  other  things  that  are 
needed  to  bring  about  permanent  allevia- 
tion of  the  problem  of  unemployment  In 
our  country.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Texas  for  his  very  kind,  if 
unwarranted,  words.  He  and  I  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  many  a 
bill  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Per- 
haps at  a  later  date  I  shaL  ask  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  come  within  the  confines  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  repeat 
the  kind  things  he  has  said  about  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  It 
as  clear  as  crystal  that  what  I  have  said, 
Ls  not  said  in  terms  of  criticism  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Par  from 
it.  The  committee  performs  its  desig- 
nated task.  We  on  the  legislative  com- 
mittee do  our  work.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  a  great  volume  of 
complicated  subjects  to  consider  In  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  The  hearings  con- 
sist of  more  than  2,100  pages.  The  appro- 
priations called  for  are  well  in  excess  of 
$5  billion.  The  item  of  $100  million, 
which  is  relatively  small  in  so  large  a 
sum^.  of  necessity  could  not  have  occu- 
pied the  undivided  attention  for  very 
long  of  very  many  members  of  the  sub- 
committee or  very  many  members  of  the 
full  committee.  I  am  not  at  all  critical 
of  the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  action  they  took.  I 
merely  happ>en  to  feel  It  Is  wrong,  and 
that  we  now  have  an  opportiuiity  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake. 

I  submit  that  It  is  not  a  particularly 
sound  thing  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  having  given  in  March 
a  judgment  which  was  supported  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
size  of  the  training  program  that  should 
be  undertaken,  should  change  its  mind 
in  July,  particularly  since  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  unemployed  has  not 
improved  in  the  period  between  March 
and  July. 

Indeed,  the  need  for  the  full  appropri- 
ation has  become  even  more  evident 
since  March.    Automation  Is  proceeding 


at  an  alarming  rate  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere. 

There  are  still,  today,  some  600,000 
people  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
more  than  6  consecutive  months.  Since 
the  act  was  passed  in  March  there  has 
been  no  substantial  decline  in  the  size 
of  this  group  of  hard-core  unemployed. 

Unemployment  amcmg  youths  tind 
among  the  less-skilled  workers  is  still  dis- 
proportionately high,  while  the  need  for 
workers  with  the  requisite  skills  to  fill 
vacancies  In  many  occupations  still 
exists,  as  It  did  when  Congress  adopted 
this  law  4  months  ago. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  act.  many 
States  and  communities  have  been  re- 
viewing their  situation,  surveying  their 
needs,  examining  their  resources,  and 
making  plans  to  train  workers  for  jobs. 
They  are  ready  to  roll,  and  await  only 
the  funds  to  do  the  job. 

At  this  stage,  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  authorized  would  frustrate  these 
preparatory  plans  and  require  a  com- 
plete revamping  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
grram.  And,  in  the  end,  it  would  inevi- 
tably mean  a  training  effort  that  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  needs  which  Con- 
gress Itself  found  to  exist  only  4  short 
months  ago. 

In  its  report,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations states  as  its  reason  for 
making  the  cut  that  the  "necessary 
planning  and  Initiation  of  programs  has 
not  been  accomplished,"  because  funds 
were  not  earlier  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
planning. 

I  submit  that  this  statement  does  not 
reflect  accurately  the  procedure  by 
which  this  program  is  operated.  The 
planning  under  the  bill  has  not  been 
done,  should  not  be  done,  and  cannot  be 
done,  In  Washington.  The  planning 
should  be  done  and  has  been  done  by 
vocational  educators  and  the  employ- 
ment service  officials  in  the  50  States,  in 
consultation  with  management  and 
labor. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
of  Labor,  they  and  their  staffs  could  not 
possibly  sit  down  in  Washington  and 
plan  this  program.  They  can  offer  ad- 
vice, and  they  have;  they  can  offer  p>olicy 
direction,  and  they  have;  but  they  can- 
not do  the  planning.  The  planning  must 
be  done  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

What  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did,  fol- 
lowing the  procedures  prescribed  in  the 
act  was  to  make  a  tentative  apportion- 
ment of  whatever  funds  would  be  avail- 
able. He  had  assigned  a  r>ercentage  to 
each  State:  1.7  percent  to  Alabama.  0.2 
p>ercent  to  Alaska,  0.5  percent  to  Arizona, 
and  so  on  to  the  various  States. 

The  States,  at  least  those  like  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan,  with  heavy  im- 
employment,  went  ahead  and  planned  on 
the  basis  of  the  $100  million  that  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  and  re- 
quested by  the  President.  It  may  be  said 
that  these  State  officials  had  no  business 
to  plan  on  that  basis  because  they  knew 
that  Congress  had  the  last  word.  But 
they  cannot  be  blamed  for  assuming  that 
Congress,  having  settled  upon  a  figure 
of  $100  million  only  this  spring,  would 
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stick  by  it.  The  President  asked  for  It. 
Secretarj'  Goldberg  defended  it  before 
the  comraittee  In  May.  The  State  au- 
thorities could  hardly  anticipate  that  the 
funds  would  be  cut  in  half. 

A  total  of  27  of  the  50  States,  or  more 
than  half.  Including  almost  all  of  the 
States  of  substantial  unemployment, 
have  already  submitted  plans  for  at 
least  one  training  course.  The  fiscal 
year  la  only  2  weeks  underway,  and  al- 
ready bona  fide  programs  are  on  hand 
for  $16  million,  or  60  percent  of  the 
total  which  is  required.  These  pro- 
grams ai-e  ready  to  get  imderway  right 
now;  not  next  month,  not  next  week, 
not  next  year,  but  right  now.  Sixteen 
million  dollars  of  projects  are  waiting  for 
the  appropriation  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  go  forward. 

Some  States  already  have  scheduled 
training  courses  which  would  absorb 
their  entire  tentative  allotment 

In  all  candor,  let  me  say  that  this  cut 
in  the  President's  budget  tells  these 
States.  In  effect:  "Go  back  and  cut  your 
programs  in  half.  Throw  away  half 
your  plans.  Tell  the  local  communities 
not  to  gt?t  excited  about  launching  their 
program.  Tell  the  unemployed  that 
they  can  wait.  Come  back  next  year. 
and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  or 
Congresf.  wants  to  do  that. 

Let  me  document  what  I  have  just 
said  about  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  States  to  ccmimit  and  to  spend  the 
entire  $100  million.  Let  me  first  refer 
to  my  own  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  July  11.  Gov.  E>avid 
L.  Lawr'?nce,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

I  am  ierloiisly  concerned  by  iast  week's 
action  o)  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  reduced  the  appropriation  for 
the  Clare-Holland  manpower  training  bill 
to  one-halX  the  requested  amount.  The 
commltt(«.  in  recommending  that  $50  mil- 
lion be  spent  In  training  workers  for  new 
and  usable  skills,  seriously  limited  the  Im- 
pact of  this  program,  which  Is  of  such  vital 
Importarce  to  Pennsylvania. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  iraportance  of  this  program  cannot 
be  oven  emphasized.  Basically,  it  provides 
the  means  to  train  unemployed  and  under- 
employe<l  worXers  in  new  skills  which  would 
make  them  employable  In  Pennsylvania. 
The  Maapow«r  Training  Act  Is  a  perfect 
complen-.ent  to  the  State's  own  retraining 
program    whlcii   Is   the  best  In  the   Nation. 

That  is  a  boast  by  my  Governor,  but 
I  think  It  is  a  justified  boast.  We  think 
we  hav<}  and  have  had  for  some  years 
the  best,  retraining  program  among  the 
50  Stat(?8.  To  a  very  substantial  extent 
the  bill  which  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  drew  on  the  deep  ex- 
perienct;  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Indeed.  It  initially  grew  out  of 
suggestions  made  by  Commonwealth  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  successful  ef- 
forts to  retrain  in  ^nployable  skills  our 
unemployed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  inquiry  is  purely 
for  information,  and  not  critically  in- 
tended. The  Senator  is  speaking  of  his 
own  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Could 


the  Senator  tell  us  the  amount  of  money 
that  Is  at  present  required  by  plans  al- 
ready formulated  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
minute.  I  continue  to  quote  from  the 
Governor's  statement: 

The  Manpower  Training  Act  Is  a  perfect 
complement  to  the  State's  own  retraining 
program,  which  Is  the  best  In  the  Nation, 
and  the  retraining  provisions  of  the  Federal 
ARA  program,  In  which  this  State  has  the 
largest  number  of  trainees  of  any  of  the 
States. 

Therefore,  I  am  urging  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  everything  possible  to  restore 
the  appropriation  for  the  Clark-Holland  Act 
to  the  amount  originally  requested. 

The  Governor  added : 

Pennsylvania  Intends  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  help  offered  by  this  legislation. 
We  want  youth  and  persons  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  occupational  skills  to  have  every 
chance  to  do  so  and,  to  eliminate  any  doubts 
as  to  financing  the  training  costs,  the  State 
government  Is  prepared  to  supplement  Fed- 
eral  grants  to  cover  this   area. 

The  Governor  went  on  to  point  out 
that  already  32  training  proposals,  in- 
volving 2,022  trainees,  had  been  de- 
veloped by  local  communities  and  ap- 
proved at  the  State  level  and  forwarded 
to  Washington  for  final  approval.  This 
is  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Double  that  number  are  in  the  late  stages 
of  preparation  and  processing,  and  there 
are  more  to  come.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  will  spend,  with 
profit,  the  entire  $8,400,000  allotted  to  it 
as  its  share  of  $100  million.  If  that 
amount  is  cut  to  $4,200,000,  Pennsylvania 
will  be  in  serious  trouble.  We  could 
spend  $2  million  or  $3  million  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  what  the 
authorization  calls  for. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  clearly 
what  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
intends  to  do.  But  these  programs  are 
already  laid  out,  as  the  Senator  has 
described  so  well.  I  wondered  if  the 
Senator  has  the  monetary  figure  for  what 
is  already  committed,  even  though  only 
2  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year  have  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  the  dollar 
amount ;  I  am  sorry  I  do  not.  But  I  re- 
Iterate  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's mind  and  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  and  I  think  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  do 
not  have  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
my  junior  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott  J.  that  every  cent  of  this 
money  can  be  profitably  employed  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — and 
more  besides. 

Now  I  should  like  to  let  Senators  have 
a  quick  view  of  the  kind  of  training  pro- 
grams which  are  already  approved  at 
State  level  by  the  Governor  and  his  sub- 
ordinate officials  in  Harrisburg.  and 
which  were  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
final  approval  as  of  July  5  of  this  year. 

First,  in  Chester,  Pa.  I  may  say  that 
Chester  was  hard  hit,  indeed,  last  year 
when  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  closed  a  plant 


which  had  employed  a  very  substantial 
f)ercentage  of  the  working  force  in  Ches- 
ter. I  went  to  that  city  and  talked  with 
the  mayor. 

We  called  in  representatives  of  the 
State  employment  service,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority, and  of  the  Area  Redevel(n)ment 
Administration  in  Washington.  Under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  was  available 
for  retraining  unemployed  workers  in 
skills  useful  in  industries  within  the  de- 
pressed areas.  As  a  result  of  that  co- 
ordinated effort,  and  in  anticipation  of 
getting  the  full  amoimt  of  this  authori- 
zation, and  having  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing several  new  light  industries  to  Ches- 
ter to  occupy  the  old  Ford  plant,  and, 
hopefully,  to  reemploy  many  of  the  dis- 
placed Ford  workers  after  they  had  been 
retrained  in  employable  skills,  a  pro- 
gram Is  awaiting  final  approval  to  train 
40  men,  most  of  them  unemployed  Ford 
workers,  as  automobile  body  repairmen, 
metal;  80  as  sheetmetal  workers,  air- 
craft; 20  as  inert  gas  shielded  arcweld- 
ers;  120  as  machine  tool  operators;  40 
as  automobile  mechanics;  40  as  mainte- 
nance men. 

Similar  programs,  not  quite  so  ex- 
tensive in  depth,  but  nonetheless  sub- 
stantial, are  presently  approved,  have 
been  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  are 
awaiting  final  approval,  for  Philadelphia, 
Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Norris- 
town,  Reading,  PIttston,  Willlamsport. 
McKeesport,  Pittsburgh,  Charlerol,  Kit- 
tanning,  New  Kensington,  and  Erie. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  schedule  which  I  have  just 
summarized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MDT  Training  Proposals  Approved  at  State 

Level  and  Forwarded  to  Washington  roR 

Pinal  Approval,  as  of  Jtn.T  5,  1962 

Chester:  Automobile  body  repairman, 
metal,  40;  sheet  metal  worker,  aircraft  I,  80; 
inert  gas  shielded  arc  welding,  20;  machine 
tool  operator,  120;  automobile  mechanic,  40; 
maintenance  man,  40. 

Philadelphia:  Auto  mechanic,  100;  welder, 
Inert  gas,  60;  auto  body  and  fender  repair, 
96;  mechanical  draftsman,  72;  typist,  100; 
stenographer,  150. 

Allentown:  Trailer  truck  driver,  60;  welder, 
combination,  36. 

Bethlehem:  Automotive  specialist,  15. 

Easton:  Machine  tool  operator,  66. 

Norrlstown:  Machine  operator,  general,  17; 
maintenance  man,  building,  66. 

Reading:  Machine  tool  operator,  108. 

PIttston:   liflllman,  woodworking,  20. 

Willlamsport:  Universal  turret  lathe  and 
automatic  screw  machine  operator,  40. 

McKeesport:   Electronics  technician,  120. 

Pittsburgh:  General  gas  welder.  Inert  gas, 
20;  operating  room  technician,  83;  food  prep- 
aration sp>eciallst.  100;  pantryworker,  100; 
refrigeration  mechanic,  100. 

Charlerol:  Hoiosehold  appliance  service- 
man and  installer,  20;  wood  finisher,  25;  car- 
buretlon  and  ignition  mechanic,  25. 

Klttannlng:  Statistical  quality  control  as- 
slsi.ant,  15. 

New  Kensington:  Electrical  appliance  re- 
pairman and  Installer,  18. 

Erie:  Clerk-stenographer,  50. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
interest  Senators  to  know  how  the  $100 
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million  which  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  £>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  get  has  been  allocated  among  the 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sched- 
ule of  that  apportionment  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Apportionments  under  title  III,  sec.  301 
Public  LaxD  87-415  » — Average  factor  per- 
centage 

Alabama 1.  7 

Alaska. .  3 

Ariaona - . .5 

Arkansas — 1. 1 

California 10. 1 

Colcnrack) .  7 

Connecticut 1. 4 

Delaware .  2 

District  of  ColmnWa .  5 

Florida .- 2.  3 

Georgia X  0 

Guam — — . .0fl31 

HawaU .» 

Idaho .3 

Illinois 4.  9 

Indiana 2.  2 

Iowa —  1. 1 

Kansas .  9 

Kentucky 3. 0 

Louisiana 1.7 

Maine .  • 

Maryland 1. 4 

MassachusetU 2.9 

Mifhlgan 5.2 

Minnesota - — ... I.T 

Mississippi I.  2 

Missouri 3.  3 

Montana -_ .4 

Nebraska — —      •• 

Nevada .2 

New  Hampshire — .3 

New  Jersey — 3.6 

New  Mexico .4 

New  York 10.5 

North  Carolina 2.4 

North  Dakota .3 

Ohio 6.  7 

Oklahc»na.^ 1.  1 

Oregon 1.0 

Pennsylvania 8. 4 

Puerto  Rico .9 

Rhode  Island .6 

South  Carolina 1.1 

South  Dakota .S 

Tennessee — 2.0 

Texas 8.8 

Utah .4 

Vermont ___. __._-.. — .2 

Virginia-- 1.  4 

Virgin  Islands .0211 

Washington 1.7 

West  Virginia 1.3 

Wisconsin 1.  8 

Wyoming .  2 


Total 100.  0 

>  Amounts  apportioned  are  subject  to  re- 
apportionment "from  time  to  time  where 
the  total  amounts  apportioned  under  this 
■ectlon  have  not  been  fully  obligated  tn  a 
partlctilar  State,  or  where  the  State  or  ap- 
propriate agencies  In  the  State  have  not  en- 
tered into  the  necessary  agreements,  and 
the  Secretaries  find  that  any  other  State  Is 
in  need  of  additional  funds  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorlxed  by  thle  act."  (Final 
sentence  of  sec.  301.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion In  New  Hampshire.  It  Is  my  im- 
pression, though  I  may  be  wrong,  that 


there  is  some  unemployment  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. However,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  $100  million  alloca- 
tion by  States,  New  Hampshire  would 
receive  $300,000.  If  this  appropriation  is 
to  stand,  that  amount  would  be  cut  in 
half,  to  $150,000.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  may  think  that  that  is 
an  adequate  amount.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing ;  I  would  certainly  not  pass  any 
Judgment.  I  simply  call  the  item  to  his 
attention  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Since  I  see  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfiild?  in  the  Chamber, 
I  should  like,  with  his  indulgence,  to 
comment  on  a  release  which  has  come 
to  my  attention  issued  by  Edgar  H. 
Reader,  chairman  of  the  imemployment 
compensation  commission,  on  the  sub- 
ject "Montana  Amone  Leaders  in  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  Training."  I  shall 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  release : 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  Montana  resi- 
dents have  completed  training  courses  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961.  An 
additional  50  are  In  training  and  will  com- 
plete oourtes  In  mld-JuIy.  Four  more 
eouraee  have  received  approval  and  are 
■cheduled  to  train  63  more  unemployed 
workers  in  redevelopment  areaa  of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  activity  ha.s  been 
conducted  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  whose  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  retraining  of  unemployed  work- 
ers are  more  limited  than  those  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  since  workers  cannot  be  retrained 
unless  they  are  presently  residing  In 
a  labor  surplus  area  which  has  been 
certified  as  a  redevelopment  area. 

Mr.  Reeder  continues: 

The  retraining  programs  have  been  vital 
to  the  State  in  providing  training  for  unem- 
ployed persons  to  qualify  them  to  enter  Into 
jobs  In  which  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers.  Of  the  trainees  who  have 
completed  their  courses  satisfactorily.  89 
have  been  placed  In  employment  in  fields 
related  to  their  new  quallOcatlons.  Employ- 
ers have  commended  the  quality  of  training 
which  has  been  provided  through  the  State 
departn^nt  at  vocatkmal  education  under 
the  direction  of  William  L.  Brickson. 

Courses  which  have  been  completed  In- 
clude: Nurses  aid.  conxblnatlon  welding  and 
engineering  aid  in  Butte.  Motor  analyst, 
lumber  grader,  fishing  hire  assemWer — 

Thai  would  be  an  interesting  course; 
I  should  like  to  take  that  one  myself — 
and  logging  equipment  mechanic  training 
programs  have  been  completed  in  Kallspell. 
Structural  steelworkers  were  trained  In  a 
course  conducted  in  Anaconda.  In  prog- 
ress at  present  are  programs  for  stenogra- 
phers and  englneertrg  aids  In  Kallspell,  and 
a  course  for  ward  attendants  being  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Montana  State  Hos- 
pital in  Warm  Spring*. 

It  la  anticipated  that  all  of  the  xtewly 
trained  workers  will  be  abacvbed  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  If  shortages  still  ap- 
pear In  certain  occupations,  consideration 
wni  be  given  to  a  repetition  of  the  training 
programs. 

The  key  to  the  succees  of  the  Montana 
program  la  the  detennlnatlon  ol  the  proper 
type  of  training  and  selection  of  suitable 
trainees. 

ITie  r^ase  also  points  out  the  require- 
ments in  order  to  be  designated  as  a 
redevelopment  area;  and  I  am  sure  that 


in  Montana,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  thousands — although  not  as  many 
in  Montana  as  in  Pennsylvania — of  un- 
employed workers  who  come  from  areas 
which  cannot  qualify  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
brought  out  the  effect  of  Uie  Montana 
retraining  program. 

I  especially  wish  to  comment  on  the 
training  in  making  fishing  lures.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  had  persons  who  were 
unemployed  in  both  the  forestry  indus- 
try and  the  minirig  industry  in  these  de- 
pressed areas;  and  they  have  been  taught 
fly  tying  and  the  development  of  fishing 
lures  for  the  great  recreation  industry 
which  we  have  in  Montana.  After  they 
have  been  taught  these  special  skills,  they 
are  now  self-sufBcient  in  performing  a 
Job  for  the  fishermen,  for  their  col- 
leagues, for  the  people  of  Montana  who. 
as  a  result  of  minimum-wage  laws  and 
8-hour  laws,  have  greater  amounts  of 
leisure  and  more  money  to  spend  for 
recreation,  and  also  to  be  of  assistance 
to  people  who  come  from  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  other  States,  to  fish  in  Mon- 
tana. We  have  provided  this  training 
and  the  development  of  these  skills,  so 
that  these  persons  can  participate  in 
this  great  and  growing  industry. 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  may 
recall  that  when  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  objected  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  Calendar  Wednesday,  and 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  the 
area  redevelopment  bill,  because  I 
thought  it  would  do  just  this  for  this 
depressed  area  In  the  State  of  Montana, 
where  we  have  a  technological  unem- 
ployment situation  In  the  mines,  and  un- 
employment in  the  forestry  industry. 
We  are  teaching  these  people  to  work 
right  there  in  Kali^iell,  Butte,  White- 
fish,  and  these  other  areas  In  Montana. 
They  are  not  migrating  to  other  areas. 
We  are  teaching  them  to  work  there — to 
develop  new  skills  and  new  Industries, 
and  we  are  teaching  them  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  that  depressed-labor  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  helpful  interven- 
tion. I  am  sure  he  understands  that 
when  I  made  a  passing  reference  to  the 
course  in  making  fishing  lures,  I  was 
speaking,  not  In  derogation,  but  from 
envy.  I,  myself,  am  a  quite  Inadequate 
dry-fly  fisherman.  I  do  not  make  my 
own  files,  but  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  do 
so.  So  when  I  said  I  wished  I  could  take 
the  course.  I  really  meant  It,  because  I 
think  this  Is  a  useful  skill;  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  an  employable 
skllL  May  the  Dusky  Millers  and  the 
Parmachenee  Belles  grow  in  numbers 
and  decrease  in  price,  so  that  we  ama- 
teurs can  catch  many  more  of  the  fine 
Montana  trout. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  Montana  and  use 
there  some  of  those  lures  and  catch  some 
of  thoee  fine  fish. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so;  I  hope  to  have  that  opportunity  in 
both  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  release  is 
most  heartening.    It  also  states: 

A  further  study  Is  made  of  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  residing  In  the  area  who 
possess  the  nec6«Eary  qualifications  to  benefit 
by  the  training.  Testing,  counseling,  and 
selective  Interviewing  have  kept  the  number 
of  dropouts  at  a  minimum,  the  chairman 
said. 

Montana  has  shown  an  active  role  among 
States  participating  In  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  training  premaw.  The  programs  which 
ha%'e  been  approved  represent  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  piiqgrams  (or  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  pioTides  an  Investment  of 
$157,365  in  tralfting  Montana  workers. 

I  wonder  whether  the  two  Senators 
from  Montana  will  agree  that  what  they 
have  been  able  to  do  with  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  is  really  just  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  comrmred  to  what  can  be 
done  once  the  concept  is  expanded  as  it 
is  under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act;  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  two  friends  to  the  fact  that 
the  allocation  for  Montana,  even  under 
the  entire  $100  million  appropriation 
which  we  hope  to  get.  would  be  a  mere 
$400,000.  I  Uke  it  that  this  is  due  per- 
haps to  the  happy  fact  that  the  number 
of  residents  per  square  mile  in  Mon- 
tana is  substantially  less  than  the  num- 
ber in  some  of  the  other  States — $157,- 
000  has  already  been  spent  on  this  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  program  before  the 
big  program  could  get  undei-way.  If 
we  restore  to  this  bill  the  total  $100 
million  which  the  President  requested, 
Montana  will  get  $400,000  more  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  But  if  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
prevails.  Montana  will  be  cut  to  $200,- 
000.  which  I  «x>uld  think  would  severely 
curtail  the  program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  was  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  the  bill 
provide  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  trainees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
payment  to  unemployed  workers,  during 
the  training  period,  of  what  roughly — 
although  not  exactly — is  the  amount  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  they 
were  receiving  after  they  lost  their  jobs 
and  before  they  went  into  the  training 
program.  The  provision  is  a  rather  strict 
one;  they  must  apply  for  training 
promptly  after  they  go  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  so  that  they  cannot 
stretch  out  the  period  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  then  parlay  the  re- 
training program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  emoluments 
are  received  by  the  trainee?  Is  he  paid 
expenses  incurred  while  traveling? 

Mr.  CLARE.  He  receives  travel  ex- 
penses and  subsistence,  but  only  if  he 
is  away  from  home;  and  he  Is  allowed 
to  go  away  from  home  only  if  there  Is 


no  comparable  training  course  within 
commuting  distance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  understand 
that  an  unemployed  person  would,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  unemployment,  have  the 
benefits  of  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation. In  other  words,  an  unem- 
ployed worker  would,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  unemployment,  become  vested 
with  the  right  to  receive  such  unem- 
ployment compensation? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  provided  he  initially  informed 
the  imemployment  compensation  office 
that  he  intended  to  go  into  the  training, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  take  the  train- 
ing course,  would  he? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  it  is  more  difficult 
than  that.  He  must  apply  for  the  train- 
ing course  within  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod after  he  begins  to  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation,  in  order  to  be 
permitted  to  take  the  training  course: 
and  if  he  is  offered  a  training  opportu- 
nity, but  declines  it — hoping  to  live  off 
unemployment  compensation  for  a  while, 
and  then,  later,  take  the  training 
course — he  is  disqualified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  at  the  end  of  his 
right  to  receive  unemployment  comjaen- 
sation,  he  then  can  go  into  the  training 
course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  made  myself  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

If  a  person  wants  to  go  into  training, 
he  must  take  the  training  course  just  as 
soon  as  it  opens.  He  cannot  delay  until 
after  his  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  he  availed  himself 
of  the  training,  he  would  surrender  the 
right  to  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  During  the  training  pe- 
riod, which  might  be  anywhere  from  1  to 
52  weeks,  depending  on  what  kind  of 
course  he  had. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  the  Senator 
is  that  we  did  our  best  to  prevent 
"chiseling." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  under  the 
training,  he  could  qualify  for  52  weeks  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
pretty  unusual  situation.  It  would  have 
to  be  a  technical  and  complicated  course 
to  take  52  weeks.  If  he  were  training  to 
be  an  automobile  mechanic,  I  think  it 
would  take — not  being  a  very  good  auto- 
mobile mechanic  myself — about  3 
months. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  the  3  months, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  payments  equal 
to  what  he  would  be  paid  under  un- 
employment compensation? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes,  but  not  both. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  reimbursement 
for  travel  expense? 

Mr.  CLARK  If  he  had  to  travel, 
which  would  be  unlikely  if  he  were  an 
automobile  mechanic. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  review 
briefly  the  situation  in  a  few  of  the  other 
States  that  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  cut  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  list  is  incomplete.  I 
have  Just  hit  some  of  the  most  critically 
affected  States. 


The  first  State  on  the  list  is  Alabama. 
The  Labor  Department  advises  me  that 
under  the  allocation  that  is  made  of  the 
$100  milHon,  the  State  of  Alabama  would 
receive  an  allocation  of  $1.7  million  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  State  has  already  come  in,  says 
the  Department  of  Labor,  with  major 
projects  in  areas  such  as  Birmingham 
and  Huntsville,  the  fine  old  city  from 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
comes,  for  training  iii  such  occupations 
as  turi-et  lathe  operators,  industrial  and 
commercial  electronics,  and  combina- 
tion welding.  The  Labor  Department 
thinks  a  cut  to  $50  million  would  put  an 
immediate  limitation  on  training  activi- 
ties in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

I  turn  now  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Colorado's  apportionment  under  the 
$100  million  would  be  $700,000.  This 
State  has  already  devel(^ed  plans  for  the 
Denver  area  for  occupations  ranging 
from  automobile  mechanic  to  stenog- 
rapher. It  will  also  be  seriously  limited 
by  the  cut  proposed  by  the  committee. 
The  projects  for  the  Denver  area  alone 
would  already  absorb  about  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  which  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  entire  State  of  Colorado 
under  the  committee's  action. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Noting  that  my 
good  friend  is  proceeding  apparently  in 
alphabetical  order,  moving  from  Ala- 
bama to  Connecticut,  I  wonder  why  he 
omitted  the  State  where  there  is  the 
largest  unemployment  of  any  of  the  50 
States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  reason  is  that  I  am 
not  conducting  a  filibuster  this  after- 
noon. I  said  a  minute  or  two  ago  that 
I  was  going  to  hit  the  highlights  in  a 
few  States,  in  alphabetical  order,  but  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  if  he  would  like  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  details  of  what  I  know  to  be 
the  very  serious  condition  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Let  me  suggest  that 
no  higher  light  can  be  shed  on  this  prob- 
lem than  to  consider  the  situation  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  has  the  highest 
unemployment  record  of  any  State  of  the 
Union.  In  fact,  the  entire  State,  with 
the  exception  of  two  small  areas,  has 
been  declared  eligible  under  the  area  re- 
development legislation,  and  those  two 
have  now  qualified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska  that  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  pittance  of  the  proposed 
$100  million  authorization  which  is  al- 
located to  the  State  of  Alaska  amounts 
to  only  $200,000.  I  wonder  how  the  Sen- 
ator feels  the  retraining  activities  would 
be  affected  by  cutting  that  small  sum  in 
half. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  feel  that  the  word 
"pittance"  applies  even  to  the  original 
proposal  of  the  President,  and  that  the 
idea  of  reducing  it  even  further  is  in- 
credible and  unthinkable. 

For  that  reason,  I  suppwrt  the  Sen- 
ator's efforts  to  restore  Uie  full  amount 
requested  by  the  President,  knowing 
tliat  it  will  not  be  adequate,  but  hoping 
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that  as  the  program  proceeds  we  shall 
be  able  to  increase  the  amounts  in  com- 
ing sessions  of  Congress. 

To  me  there  is  nothing  more  tragic  nor 
is  there  a  greater  need  than  to  take  care 
Oa  chronic  unemployment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  well  said  there  is  nothing  more  tragic 
than  the  husband  with  a  wife  and  many 
small  children  who  is  willing  and  able 
and  wants  to  work,  but  who  is  unem- 
ployed because  no  work  is  available  to 
him.  I  would  consider  the  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem  the  No.  1 
responsibility  of  this  administration  and 
the  Congress. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  can  mean  a  great  deal  in 
Alaska.  On  July  14,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  acting  director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Mr. 
C.  O.  Fader,  urging  that  I  support  the 
full  authorized  amount. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  quote  two  sen- 
tences from  Mr.  Fader's  letter,  as  follows: 

The  program  Is  suited  to  Alaaka  and  Its 
training  and  employment  needs.  Elghty- 
flve  percent  of  the  Alaska  labor  needs  are 
In  the  nonlndvistrlal  areas  and  people  must 
be  trained  to  flU  the  needs  of  our  labor 
market. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  can  be  beneficial  to  Alaska  as  we 
strive  to  meet  the  labor  demands  which 
will  come  as  our  oil  industry  develops. 
as  our  highway  program  expands,  and 
as  oxir  agriculture  potential  is  realized. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Fader's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows : 

Statx  or  Ajlasxa, 
Department  or  Education, 
Division  or  Vocational  Edccation, 

July  11. 1962. 
Hon.  E&NEST  Gruxning, 
V.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Grttening:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  urge  your  full  support  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion Bureau  of  Budget's  recommendation  for 
the  Manf>ower  Development  and  Training 
Act  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  I  have  re- 
ceived valid  information  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  a  $50 
million  program.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  floor  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
reinstate  the  bill  to  a  $100  million  measure. 
About  one-third  of  whatever  Is  approved 
will  be  made  available  for  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Alaska  is  sorely  in  need  of  additional  voca- 
tional education.  We  have  available  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden  funds,  but  the 
State  and  local  districts  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  matching  moneys;  therefore, 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  these  funds 
are  lost  to  the  State.  I7nder  terms  of  the 
Manpower  Development  Act.  funds  to  the  In- 
dividual States  are  outright  grants.  Such 
a  benefit  to  the  State  of  Alaska  would  be 
very  beneficial  indeed. 

Under  terms  of  another  act.  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  Alaska  has  received  since 
last  February,  grants  totaling  $92,460  for 
five  vocational  training  programs.  The  pro- 
grams are  as  follows : 


City 


Ketchikan. 
Fairbank.'s.. 
Ancbora^. 

Do 

Do 


Program 


Eduration 
cost 


Clerk -stenographer. . . 

do 

....do 

Electronics  mechanic. 
Clerk -stenographer. . . 


IS,  286 
4.814 
2.«3e 

18,789 
3,530 


Students 


Subsiiitrace 
costs 


18 

ao 

17 
15 

ao 


$13.3HO 

13, 43) 

H,  41)0 

10.080 

12.160 


The  foregoing  programs  of  training  were 
16  weeks  In  length  (exception:  the  elec- 
tronics mechanic  course  was  26  weeks ) . 
ARA  programs  have  been  very  successful 
In  Alaska.  They  have  at  last  provided  the 
means  for  nearly  complete  vocational  train- 
ing programs.  The  persons  have  benefited 
from  the  training;  they  have  an  occupation 
which  they  may  sell.  Their  training  has 
been  in  areas  where  there  was  a  definite 
shortage  of  competent,  trained  personnel. 
Persons  trained  were  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. I  need  not  elaborate  on  all  of 
the  possible  benefits  accruing  to  these  peo- 
ple and  to  Alaska. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  is  comparable  to  the  ARA  program  but 
is  much  more  sophisticated  In  its  objectives. 
The  training  programs  may  be  52  weeks  in 
length;  persons  will  be  better  trained. 
Again,  the  persons  benefiting  will  be  the 
underemployed  and  the  unemployed.  The 
program  is  suited  to  Alaska  and  its  training 
and  employment  needs.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  the  Alaska  labor  needs  are  in  the  non- 
industrial  areas  and  people  must  be  trained 
to  fill  the  needs  of  our  labor  market.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Is  another  method  of  accomplishing  this 
goal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  G.  Fader. 
Acting  Director,  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  but  I  feel  it  is 


only  one  needed  step.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  full  amount  will  be  provided  and  that 
in  the  next  Congress  we  can  increase  the 
amount  and  make  an  all-out  drive  to  de- 
crease unemployment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Alaska  for  his  most  helpful  contribution 
to  the  debate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BoT- 
TUM  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  For  whatever  help  it 
might  be  in  this  situation,  since  I  heard 
the  Senator  mention  a  figure  of  $75 
million 

Mr.  CLARK.     Not  I. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  figure  as  having  been  a  figure  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  at  some 
time. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  check 
on.  apparently  if  that  sum  were  pro- 
vided it  would  accommodate  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  we  have  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  do  not  say  that 
that  should  necessarily  satisfy  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  only  point  out  that,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  State,  ap- 


parently it  would  be  possible  to  go 
forward  with  the  program  and  to  do  the 
job  which  needs  to  be  done  within  that 
limit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Pleased  though  I  am 
with  the  happy  condition  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  unemployment,  I  am 
glad  for  my  friend  the  Senator,  is  far 
less  than  it  Is  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  $75  mil- 
lion would  not  solve  our  problem,  nor 
would  it  solve  the  problems  of  many 
other  States,  about  which  I  have  been 
talking.  Of  course,  any  more  than  $50 
million  is  better  than  $50  million. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Surely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  also  keenly  aware 
of  the  problem  of  trying  to  reverse  in  the 
Senate  a  unanimous  action  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  I  must 
speak  my  piece  for  my  people  and  for 
all  the  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Merely  because  one  State 
might  be  able  to  make  out  all  right  with 
a  slightly  larger  siun  is  not  a  sufficient 
argument. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  respect  that  belief,  I 
understand  it,  and  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
he  speaks.  In  buttressing  the  Senator's 
position  I  would  point  out  something 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  recognizes 
fully.  The  Senator  should  realize  that 
this  is  our  only  opportunity  to  provide 
any  increase,  because  this  is  not  a  sub- 
ject which  was  passed  on  by  the  other 
body.  Therefore,  the  amount  would 
only  be  in  conference  to  the  extent  of 
$50  million,  unless  we  did  something 
else. 

I  should  like  for  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand clearly  that  in  making  the  state- 
ment I  made,  I  in  no  way  controverted 
his  fundamental  position.  We  can  do 
something  not  only  In  the  interest  of  his 
State,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  many 
other  States,  and  of  my  State.  I  only 
hoped  that  we  could  come  to  what  is 
called,  in  this  Chamber,  a  practical 
solution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  of  course 
quite  correct  in  what  he  says,  but  he  is 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  con- 
template for  a  little — not  to  answer  me 
now — what  he  thinks  would  come  back 
from  conference  if  we  sent  to  the  con- 
ference $75  million,  which  might  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  will  contemplate. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  whom  I 
welcome  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending 
amendment.  I  regret  very  much,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  action  which  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  felt  he  was 
compelled  to  take  in  the  Senate  yester- 
day, but  I  welcome  him  back  to  the  ranks 
of  the  righteous. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  1  wish  to  say  to  my 
senior  colleague  that  whenever  he  is 
right,  which  is  rarely.  I  am  very  glad  to 
be  on  the  same  side  with  him.  I  solicit 
his  consideration  to  wiser  and  more 
fiscally  resix)nsible  programs,  which  I.  by 
nature,  find  myself  frequently  support- 
ing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  I  al- 
ways lend  him  an  attentive  ear. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  also  wants 
to  lend  everything  the  Government  has 
that  be  does  not  want  to  give  away.  In 
this  case,  which  is  another  matter,  we 
are  together. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  this  case  we  both 
want  to  give,  not  to  lend. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  is  a  quesUon  which 
is  clear.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amount  cut  by  the  subcommittee, 
under  the  manpower  development  and 
tiaining  activities,  represents  a  setback 
to  the  programs  of  the  C<Hnmonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  harsh  cut 

I  have  Indicated  that  I  favor  cuts  in 
other  appropriation  bills  but  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act — which  is  largely.  I  may  say  a 
Republican  bill,  as  modified  and  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — there 
was  requested,  I  think  wisely,  an  amount 
which  I  believe  is  justified  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  Labor  Department, 
and,  I  have  in  mind  particularly,  in 
accordance  with  the  programing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  support 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague,  who 
has  very  amiably  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  are  occasions  on  which  we  are 
able  to  cooperate.  I  welcome  those 
occasions. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  thank  my  friend  and  I 
welcome  his  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathzxsI 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  ca*tainly 
shall  not  object — I  do  not  desire  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  manner  to  curtail  the  very 
able  presentation  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  wish  to  respHjnd  to  him  when  he 
concltides,  on  behalf  of  at  least  some 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  be- 
cause I  have  some  commitments  outside 
the  Chamber,  I  wonder  if  he  could  give 
us  a  general  idea  as  to  how  much  longer 
he  will  take  in  his  presentation. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  will  say  to  my  friend 

from  Nebraska 

Mr.  COTTON.  Oh.  no— wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don.    I   say   to   my   friend   from   New 

Hampshire 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  was  as  far  away  from  the  fact 
on  that  as  ha  has  been  most  all  the 
afternoon.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  agree 
that  cttnnot  be  considered  an  affront. 


I  had  intended  to  talk  about  20  min- 
utes more.  Wise  friends  are  counseling 
me  to  cut  it  short.  It  will  not  take  more 
than  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  wished  to 
have  a  general  idea.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  unanlnunis -consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL     JUDICIAL     DISTRICT 
FOR  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  ask  that  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
regard  to  S.  1824.  to  create  an  additional 
judicial  district  for  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
cf  RepresentaUves  to  the  bill  (S.  1824) 
to  create  an  additional  Judicial  district 
for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be  known  as 
the  Middle  District  of  Florida,  which 
were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  80  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{  8».  Florida 

■Florida  Is  divided  into  three  Judicial  dis- 
tricts to  be  known  as  the  Northern.  Middle, 
and  Southern  Districts  of  Florida. 

"NOKTUIKN     OISTXICr 

"(a)  The  Northern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alachua,  Bay,  Calhoun,  Dixie. 
Escambia.  Franklin.  Gadsden.  Gilchrist,  Gulf, 
Holmes.  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  Leon. 
Levy.  Liberty,  Okalooea.  Santa  Rosa.  Taylor, 
Wakulla,   Walton,    and   Washington. 

"Court  for  the  Northern  District  shall  be 
held  at  OalnecviUe,  Marlanna,  Pai>anui  City, 
Pensacola.  and  Tallahassee. 

"Mn>DLE  DisnucT 

•■(b)  The  Middle  DUtrlct  comprtsea  the 
counties  of  Baker.  Bradford.  Brevard.  Char- 
lotte. Citrus.  Clay.  Columbia.  De  Soto.  Duval, 
Flagler.  HamUton.  Hardee,  Hernando,  Hills- 
borough, Lake  Lee.  Madison.  Manatee.  Mar- 
ton.  Nassau.  Orange.  Osceola.  Pasco.  Pinellas. 
Polk,  Putnam,  Saint  Johns.  Sarasota.  Semi- 
nole. Sumter,  Suwannee.  Dnlon.  and  Volusia. 

"Court  for  the  Middle  District  shall  be 
held  at  Fernandina.  Fort  Myers.  Jaclcson- 
vllle.  Live  Oak.  Ocala.  Orlando,  Saint  Peters- 
burg, and  Tampa. 

"sorrrHESH  district 

"(c)  The  Southern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Broward,  Collier.  Dade,  Glades, 
Hendry.  Highlands,  Indian  River,  Martin, 
Monroe.  Okeechobee.  Palm  Beach,  and  Saint 
Lude. 

"Court  for  the  Southern  DUtrict  shall  be 
held  at  Fort  Pierce.  Key  West.  Miami,  and 
West  Palm  Beach." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  district  Judge  ai>pointed 
September  36,  1950,  the  district  judge  ap- 
pointed August  IS,  1955.  and  the  district 
Judge  appointed  March  8.  1901.  all  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida,  ahall  hereafter 
be  designated  as  district  Judges  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida. 

(b)  TTie  district  Judge  for  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Dtstrlcts  of  Rorida  shall  here- 
after be  deadgnated  as  the  district  judge  for 
the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  Districts 
of  Florida. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  United 
States    Attorney    and    the    United    States 


Marshal  tar  the  Northern  District  of  Florida 
who  are  In  oOce  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  who  shall  be  during 
the  remainder  of  their  present  terms  of 
office  the  United  States  Attorney  and  Mar- 
shal for  such  district  as  constituted  by  this 
Act. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  and  the  United  SUtes  Mar- 
shal for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida  who 
are  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  who  shall  be  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  present  terms  of  office  the 
United  States  Attorney  and  Marshal  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida  as  constituted  by 
thU  Act. 

<e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  United  States  Attorney  and 
a  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Soirthem 
District  of  Florida. 

Sec.  3.  The  table  contained  in  section  133 
of  title  28  (rf  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
the  State  of  Florida : 

"DistrlcU 
Florida :  Jtidges 

Northern I 

Middle S 

Southern S 

Northern.  Middle,  and  Sotrthem 1~. 

See.  4.  The  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  In  section  142,  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  waived  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Port  Myers,  and  Saint 
Petersburg,  Florida,  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Florida,  and  at  Fort  Pierce,  and  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida,  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  create  an  additional  judicial 
district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be 
known  as  the  Middle  District,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  PresidMit.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  1824.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  very  happy  to  in- 
dulge the  Senator  from  Florida. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 

reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  25,  inclusive, 
and  amendment  No.  27  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8141)  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to 
dep>ository  libraries,  and  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  26  to  the  bill,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
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and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  very  quickly  to  summarize  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut. Illinois,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Labor  Department  has  furnished  me 
a  summary  which  indicates  that  this  cut 
in  the  appropriations  estimate  would  be 
highly  injurious  with  resp>ect  to  programs 
already  planned  in  each  of  those  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  details  respecting  each  of 
those  seven  States  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  details 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

3.  Connecticut:  At  these  very  early  stages, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  has  already  devel- 
oped training  programs  covering  $114  mil- 
lion. ThU  amount  already  equals  the  entire 
State's  apportionment  under  the  $100  mil- 
lion figure.  The  proposed  committee  action 
would,  therefore,  require  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut to  cut  back  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams already  developed  and  approved  and 
ready  to  go.  The  almost  2.500  unemployed 
trainees  scheduled  to  develop  new  skills  and 
to  go  back  to  gainful  employment  In  the 
State  would  have  to  be  cut  in  half  imme- 
diately. 

4.  Illinois:  Six  areas — Including  Daven- 
port. MoUne.  Peoria.  Rockford.  Chicago,  and 
Springfield — have  already  developed  pro- 
grams In  the  State  of  Illinois  covering  al- 
most a  half  million  dollars.  Even  at  this 
very  beginning  of  the  development  of  pro- 
grams In  the  SUte  of  Illinois.  25  percent  of 
the  funds  available  to  the  State  under  the 
proposed  committee  action  has  already  been 
accounted  for.  The  proposed  cut  would 
eliminate  about  2,500  unemployed  workers 
In  the  State  of  Illinois  from  training  and 
retraining  programs. 

5.  Maryland:  Already  developed  In  the 
State  of  Maryland  are  proposed  training  pro- 
grams covering  $700,000.  This  Is  already 
about  $100,000  more  than  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  the  entire  year  under 
proposed  committee  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

7.  Missouri:  The  State  of  Missouri  has  al- 
ready developed  programs  for  training  and 
retraining  Its  unemployed  workers  amount- 
ing to  about  a  half  million  dollars.  Thus, 
In  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  Missouri  has  already  absorbed  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  available  funds  under  the 
proposed  committee  action. 

8.  New  Mexico:  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
which  would  receive  only  about  $180,000  un- 
der the  proposed  committee  action  has  al- 
ready Just  about  exceeded  this  amount  In 
the  first  few  weeks  of  this  fiscal  year  with 
programs  covering  Santa  Pe.  Parmlngton. 
Albuquerque,  and  Lea  County,  and  covering 
such  important  occupations  as  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse,  auto  mechanic,  appliance  serv- 
icemen, etc. 

9.  North  Dakota:  The  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  already  developed  programs  for 
about  $150,000  covering  the  areas  of  Bis- 
marck and  Wahpeton.  This  amount  already 
exceeds  the  total  that  would  be  available 
for  the  State  of  North  Dakota  under  the 
proposed  committee  action. 

10.  Wisconsin:  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
developed  training  programs  In  the  first  few 
weeks  of  this  fiscal  year  Involving  almost  a 
half  million  dollars  for  training  programs 
in  Duluth,  Sheboygan,  and  Milwaukee  which 
already  account  for  60  percent  of  the  funds 
which  would  be  available  to  this  State  under 
proposed  committee  action. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  before  this  question  comes  to  a 
vote  the  very  able  majority  leader  will 
place  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  July 
18,  1962.  from  Arthur  Goldberg,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Mr.  Goldberg  did  me  the 
courtesy  of  sending  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter.  It  is  not  a  confidential  matter. 
I  should  like  to  read  one  paragraph  of 
that  letter : 

Upon  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
facts  available  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment can  effectively  spend  the  full  $100 
million,  and  I  would  prefer  to  commend  this 
figure  to  you.  If.  however.  In  your  judg- 
ment and  the  judgment  of  the  Congress, 
becaxise  of  the  delay  in  consideration  of  the 
bill  It  is  considered  more  appropriate  to  fol- 
low the  subcommittee's  recommendation  of 
$75  million,  assuming  the  possibility  of  a 
deficiency  appropriation  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, then  I  will,  of  course,  concur  In  your 
judgment  and  administer  the  program  with- 
in such  a  framework. 

Mr.  President,  many  times  we  have 
heard  about  dragging  horses  to  water 
but  not  being  able  to  make  them  drink. 
If  I  could  be  so  injudicious  as  to  refer 
to  the  able  Secretary  of  Labor  in  such 
a  metaphor,  I  would  say  that  a  good 
many  horse  draggers  have  yanked  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  up  to  a  cold  and  flow- 
ing stream  and  pushed  his  head  down 
into  it  and  compelled  him,  reluctantly, 
to  take  about  two  sips.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  letter  is  hardly  much 
help  to  those  who  feel  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorization  need  not  be 
restored. 

The  Secretary  says  he  would  prefer  to 
commend  to  the  majority  leader  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  $100  million.  Why 
not  give  it  to  him?  Why  not  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  what  he  says  he  needs 
and  can  spend?  Why  not  give  him  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  asked?  What 
is  the  reason  for  falling  back  on  a  $75 
million  compromise? 

Let  us  all  remember  that  not  one  cent 
is  provided  in  the  House  bill  for  the 
program.  Let  us  assume  that  the  House 
is  of  the  view  that  something  must  be 
appropriated  for  a  bill  supported  by  the 
Congress  and  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. One  would  assiune  that  Members 
of  the  House  would  vote  to  provide 
some  fimds.  But  how  much  money  will 
they  provide  if  we  go  to  conference  with 
a  proposed  appropriation  of  $50  million? 
Does  any  Senator  think  that  the  con- 
ference committee  can  come  back  with 
the  full  amoimt?  Suppose  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  a  provision  for  $75  million 
for  the  proposed  program.  Do  many 
Senators  thing  that  we  can  return  with 
the  full  $75  million?  So  I  beg  Sena- 
tors to  see  what  can  be  done  to  restore 
the  full  amount. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  announced  to 
the  world  that  we  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  effective  this  year  to  solve  the 
problem  of  old  people  who  are  sick  and 
without  funds.  Shall  we  announce  to 
the  world  the  very  next  day  that  we  also 
do  not  intend  to  do  anything  truly 
effective  about  people  who  are  out  of 
work  and  have  no  prospect  of  getting 
work  imless  they  can  be  retrained  with 
an  employable  skill? 


I  ask  Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
What  kind  of  posture  do  we  assume  be- 
fore the  country  if  we  say  that  we  have 
only  half  the  sense  of  purpose  to  help 
the  unemployed  that  we  had  4  months 
ago?  Do  we  wish  to  have  the  Congress 
adjourn  with  a  record  of  halfway  meas- 
ures? Do  we  wish  to  march  up  the  hill 
with  a  Manpower  E>evelopment  and 
Training  Act  and  then  turn  around  and 
walk  halfway  down  the  hill  again  and 
say,  "The  view  was  fine  from  up  there. 
We  saw  the  vision  of  men  going  back  to 
work.  We  saw  new  factories  staffed 
with  newly  trained  employees.  We  saw 
wives  able  to  give  up  their  jobs  in  the 
garment  factories,  now  that  their  hus- 
bands were  employed,  and  go  back  to 
taking  care  of  their  children.  We  saw 
the  possibility  of  cutting  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  restoring  the  economic 
base  which  is  essential  to  enable  this 
country  to  move  forward.  But  we  de- 
cided we  would  do  only  half  a  job.  That 
is  good  enough  for  this  year.  When  all 
the  money  is  spent,  let  the  administra- 
tors come  back  with  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation early  next  year.  If  we  are  not 
too  busy  fighting  about  rules  changes, 
filibusters,  cloture  and  civil  rights,  per- 
haps we  will  give  them  a  little  more 
money  to  keep  them  going." 

I  remind  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  the  bill  was  a  truly  bi- 
partisan accomplishment.  I  pay  my 
high  compliments  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Murphy  1, 
and  my  own  colleague  [Mr.  Scott  1  for 
the  help  they  gave  us  in  passing  the  bill. 
I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  cooper- 
ated with  us  in  improving  the  bill  very 
substantially  over  the  versions  which 
were  before  us. 

The  measure  is  not  a  Democratic  or 
a  Republican  measure.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can measure,  passed  for  the  benefit  of 
American  citizens  who  are  out  of  work 
and  need  to  learn  a  skill  in  order  to  go 
back  to  work  in  the  old  free  enterprise 
way  and  support  their  families. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Senators  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  say  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  "We  did  not  mean  it.  We  were 
only  making  a  gesture  when  we  passed 
the  act.  We  are  satisfied  to  see  done 
only  half  of  what  we  said  we  wanted  to 
have  done." 

I  ask  Senators  to  support  the  McNa- 
mara  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
neither  privileged  nor  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  entire  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  even  for  the  subcommit- 
tee dealing  with  the  question  before  the 
Senate.  However,  representing  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committee  who 
examined  into  the  subject  and  came 
forth  with  a  report,  I  believe  certain 
things  should  be  said  in  order  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

We  have  been  listening  to  a  very  able, 
eloquent,  fervent,  and  emotional  pres- 
entation and  appeal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  and  who  Is  ut- 
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terly  and  completely  sincere  and  fair  in 
all  that  he  undertakes  to  do.  But  unfor- 
tunately most  of  what  he  said,  in  my 
opinion,  was  not  pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  a  par- 
tisan question.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
members  of   the  Appropriations   Com- 
mittee, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  agreed 
to  this  figure.    I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  PennsylvajJia  on  much  of  what  he 
said.      However,    the    question    is    not 
whether  the  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram is  being  sabotaged  or  is  meeting 
with  resistance.    The  question  is  what 
is  necessary  to  fairly  and  reasonably  put 
It  into  effect.    I  voted  for  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.     I  believe  in  the  program.     I 
believe   that   almost  every  member   of 
the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  voted  for  the 
measure.     I  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  5  years  in  the  other  body, 
and  it  is  my  privilege  now  to  serve  on 
it  in  the  Senate,  and  I  doubt  that  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions feels  tliat  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  sabo- 
tage programs  In  which   they  individ- 
ually do  not  believe  or  did  not  support. 
It   is   the  duty   of    the   Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  such  guidance  as 
they  can  ol)tain.  following  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  President's 
budget,  to  P.M^ommend  appropriations  in 
such  sums  (iS  are  necessary  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  programs,  and  only 
such  sums  iis  can  be  spent  wisely,  rea- 
sonably. ectmomicaUy.  and  practicably. 
What  were  the  facts  with  which  our 
committee  was  confronted?     It  was  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  wanted  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployed,  or  to  deal  with 
the  unemployment  situation.    It  was  a 
question  of  how  much  money  could  be 
used,  and  used  wisely  and  properly,  un- 
der the  program. 

It  was  a  new  program.  The  fact  that 
it  was  not  Inclixled  in  the  House  bill  at 
all  was.  of  course,  because  the  recom- 
mendation came  from  the  Presidents 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  subsequent  to 
House  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill. 
-  We  must  take  this  background  into 
consideration.  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriatiori  bill,  which  should  have  been 
passed  and  acted  upon  before  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  $2,850,000  was  in- 
cluded for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reg- 
ulations, plans,  and  procedures  to  justify 
the  approt  riations  for  this  program.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  situation  that  that  bill 
could  not  be  acted  upon  in  toto.  To  a 
certain  ext.ent.  of  course,  we  on  the  Ap- 
propriatlojis  Committee  feel  some  re- 
sponsibility insofar  as  it  is  the  result  of 
a  deadlock  on  procedural  matters  be- 
tween the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  two  be  dies. 

This  estimate  in  the  supplemental  bill 
contemplated  training  programs  to  start 
on  the  fir  it  day  of  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
and  to  operate  for  a  full  12  months. 

Unfortunately,  that  money  could  not 
be  appropriated,  and  was  not  used.  So 
we  find  ourselves  considering  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  1963  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President.  It  has 
been   said   here    this    afternoon.    "The 


President  asked  for  $100  million.    Why 
not  give  it  to  him?" 

The  President,  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget — and  I  assume  that  this  is 
correct — was  asking  for  $100  million  to 
implement  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
having  the  way  prepared  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  $2,850,000  in  order  that  the 
program  could  start,  if  not  at  full  scale 
and  full  speed,  at  least  at  good  speed, 
immediately  at  the  start  of  fiscal  1963. 
Therefore,  the  situation  has  changed 
somewhat. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  to  finish 
his  statement? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  program  has  already 
started  State-approved  projects  to  the 
extent  of  $16  million  and  are  awaiting 
this  appropriation  in  order  to  get  under- 
way. The  planning  really  has  to  be  done, 
not  in  Washington,  but  in  the  States,  and 
at  the  community  vocational  training 
level. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  shall  cover  that  very  thoroughly,  and 
quickly.  In  the  first  place.  I  became 
rather  interested  in  just  what  the  situa- 
tion was.  I  wanted  to  find  out  just  what 
the  situation  was  subsequent  to  our  first 
action  in  the  subcommittee.  One  rea- 
son why  I  became  interested  is  the  same 
reason  that  undoubtedly  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  became  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  many  other  Senators  also. 
That  is  the  fact  that  there  was  imme- 
diately started — and  I  am  sure  with  the 
best  of  motives  in  the  world,  and  wisely, 
because  it  is  wise  to  have  public  opinion 
behind  these  fine  programs — a  move- 
ment to  put  pressure  on  Congress  to  see 
that  the  Presidents  appropriation  re- 
quest was  approved. 

I  was  rather  interested  and  slightly 
amused  when  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania directed  my  attention  to  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  even 
though  I  might  be  called  a  conservative 
in  politics,  my  heart  can  bleed  just  as 
copiously  for  my  State  as  his  heart  bleeds 
for  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  was  alarmed  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  chief  of  the  division  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  represented  to  me  that 
if  we  made  this  cut  in  the  $100  milhon 
figure,  we  would  curtail  the  programs 
they  have  been  working  on  in  my  State 
and  getting  set  to  go.  Any  Senator  would 
be  alarmed,  even  if  he  were  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  if 
he  received  such  word  from  his  State. 
So  I  began  to  get  busy  to  find  out  what 
the  facts  were. 

I  mention  my  own  State  because  I 
think  that  probably  this  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  going  on.  First, 
I  rechecked  my  facts  on  the  whole  ap- 
propriation, and  I  found  that  if  the  $100 
million  were  appropriated  and  if  it  were 
spent  on  a  full  year  basis,  $91,500,000 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States,  and 
the  other  $8"^  million  would,  of  course. 
be  used  for  the  organization,  personnel, 


and  necessary  administration  in  Wash- 
ington. Incidentally,  I  believe  the  dls- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  find  that  when  he  lumied  what  each 
Stati?  would  receive,  he  was  doing  it  on 
the  tiasis  of  the  full  $100  million,  because 
his  figures  are  somewhat  more  than  those 
that  we  have  in  the  committee. 

Then  I  discovered  that  if  the  $100  mil- 
lion were  appropriated.  $274,000  of  it 
would  be  allocated  to  the  SUte  of  New 
Hampshire.  At  that  point  I  got  in  touch 
with  officials  in  the  Manpower  Division 
of  the  Etepartment  of  Labor  to  find  out 
what  New  Hampshire  was  prepared  to 
use.  I  learned  from  them  some  rather 
interesting  facts.  I  mention  this  simply 
because  this  is  perhaps  an  example  of 
what  we  are  finding  throughout  the 
country. 

I  learned  that  this  great  readiness  I 
had  been  told  about,  with  programs  set 
to  go.  was  not  about  to  be  starved  or 
choked.  I  discovered  that  programs 
which  were  ready  to  be  started  in  my 
State  amounted  to  a  retraining  program 
for  126  trainees  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$51,627.  On  the  basis  of  $50  million,  my 
State  would  receive  $137,000.  So  far. 
with  all  the  alleged  preparation,  plan- 
ning, organizing,  and  programing  in 
anticipation,  only  $51,627  is  ready  to  be 
used. 

So  I  began  to  think,  not  that  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  had  been  deceiving  me. 
but  that  they  had  been  deceived  about 
the  funds.  I  began  to  look  into  the  sit- 
uation throughout  the  country.  I  was 
interested  to  observe  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
McNamara]  offered  his  amendment,  and 
presented  it  so  ably,  he  mentioned  the 
programing  in  his  own  great  State  of 
Michigan  as  having  been  prepared  in 
advance,  with  the  idea  of  "being  on  the 
ball "  early.  I  believe  he  stated  that  al- 
ready Michigan  had  obligated  the  sum 
of  approximately  $630,000.  Turning  to 
the  table.  I  found  that  if  the  $150  mil- 
lion appropriation  is  made,  Michigan 
will  be  entitled,  roughly,  to  $2  million 
under  it.  80  they  still  have  gone  a  little 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  way. 

I  know  what  is  being  said,  and  has 
been  said  repeatedly :  That  only  2  weeks 
of  the  fiscal  year  have  passed.    So  I  went 
further  and  was  informed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives  of   the   Manpower   Develop- 
ment Bureau  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor that  the  present  staff,  by  working 
overtime,  because  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion   bill,    had    performed    outstanding 
work — and  I  am  sure  they  have — in  or- 
ganii-ing   and   promulgating   rules   and 
regulations   and   sending   them   to   the 
States.    I  was  told  that  much  work  had 
been  done  in  formulating  the  regula- 
tions, disseminating  the  information  to 
the  States,  advising  the  States  on  per- 
sonnel, and  preparing  to  get  the  pro- 
gram underway.    But  I  was  also  told 
that  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done. 
This  proposal  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
sounds.    I  wish  that,  as  to  all  Federal 
programs,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
split  them  up  or  slice  them  up  and  get 
them  to  the  States.    It  would  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  then,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  thing,  because  not  so  large  a 
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bureaucracy  would  be  built  up  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  program,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
to  be  laid  out  in  Washington.  Regula- 
tions must  be  adopted,  rules  promul- 
gated, advice  given  to  the  States,  and 
assistance  given  with  respect  to  organi- 
zation. That  takes  time.  It  has  been 
reported  to  me  that  this  work  is  only 
partially  accomplished  now.  The  States 
must  also  formulate  their  programs, 
and  this  work,  too,  has  only  partially 
been  done. 

As  has  been  stated  this  afternoon, 
only  27  out  of  the  50  States  have  as  yet 
done  anything  along  this  line.  Twenty - 
seven  States,  by  dint  of  much  effort — and 
highly  commendable  effort — such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  other 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  have  started  the  work.  But 
probably,  regardless  of  what  is  done  in 
the  bill,  and  whatever  amount  is  appro- 
priated, not  a  cent  will  reach  the  States 
before  the  end  of  September.  That 
means  that  3  months  of  the  hscal  year 
will  have  passed. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  com- 
plete sincerity  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Grovemor  of  Michigan,  the 
Governor  of  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  other  Governors,  who  have 
very  properly  concerned  themselves 
with  the  important  subject  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  retraining  of  manpower. 
I  do  not  doubt  their  utter  sincerity  and 
determination  when  they  say  they  intend 
to  program  this  year  every  cent  they  can 
get.  But  I  do  doubt  very  sincerely 
whether  they  can.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  who 
knows  what  took  place  in  the  committee 
room.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  this 
bill,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  who  does 
not  wish  to  make  perfectly  certain  that 
suflBcient  appropriations  are  made  to 
implement  this  program  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  implemented,  which  will  be  many 
months  later  than  it  would  have  started 
if  the  money  imder  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  had  been  available  for 
programing  in  advance. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HIT  J.I.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  excellent  statement.  It  is  clear, 
logical,  and  appealing.  His  statement 
about  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  absolutely  true.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  well  explained,  no 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  for 
planning  or  for  the  initiation  of  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  it  was  the  thinking 
of  the  committee  that  if  $50  million  were 
provided  now,  a  good  start  would  be 
made.  Congress  will  return  in  January, 
and,  if  need  be,  additional  funds  could 
be  provided  in  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill.  That  was  the  situation,  as 
the  Senator  has  stated  so  clearly  this 
afternoon.  The  disposition  of  the  entire 
committee  was  to  go  forward  with  the 
program,  but  only  in  such  a  way  as  would 
meet  the  needs.  Since  planning  had  not 
been  done  and  Federal  fimds  had  not 
been  provided,  so  far  as  programing 
was  concerned,  the  program  could  not 
start  on  the  1st  of  July.    So  it  was  de- 


cided to  move  forward  with  only  $50 
million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  has  said.  The 
bill  was  passed  March  15.  1962.  A  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $2,850,000 
was  recommended.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
recommendation   to   provide   $2,850,000. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senate  passed  the 
bill  with  those  funds  in  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  We  passed  the 
bill,  and  it  died  in  the  House. 

Mr.   HILL.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  has  been 
a  delay  in  getting  underway.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  when  the  bill  ulti- 
mately is  signed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recruit  529  positions  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  implement  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  bill  or  to  sidetrack  it  or 
not  to  give  It  full  recognition.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that,  under  all  those  circum- 
stances, and  considering  that  Congress 
will  convene  sigain  in  January.  $50  mil- 
lion would  be  all  the  money  needed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield,  so 
that  I  may  address  myself  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
colloquy  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  of  necessity, 
since  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  and 
am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower,  and  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  On  the  day 
the  bill  was  signed.  Seymour  L.  Wolfbeln. 
a  capable  career  oflBcial  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  program.  Planning  has  progressed 
to  the  point  where  the  program  has 
largely  been  decentralized  from  Wash- 
ington— from  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — 
to  the  States.  Earlier  I  presented  fig- 
ures showing  that  by  the  end  of  the 
first  2  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
States  have  already  asked  $16  million 
for  training  courses  which  are  awaiting 
this  appropriation.  I  think  the  evidence 
is  clear,  from  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  reports  of  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  that  the  entire 
$100  million  can  be  spent;  and  that  a 
good  deal  more  could  be  spent  in  this 
fiscal  year  if  the  money  were  made 
available. 

The  planning  has  to  be  done  largely 
at  the  State  level  by  the  State  employ- 
ment services  and  by  the  State  voca- 
tional education  organizations.  It  is 
true  that,  for  the  long-range  implemen- 
tation of  the  act,  the  recruitment  of  some 


additional  employees  is  necessary.  But 
we  need  not  hold  up  the  program,  with 
$16  million  all  ready  to  go  in  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  in- 
formation. I  cannot  answer  it  in  detail. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  number  of  figures  and  esti- 
mates which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  provision  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee would  carry  us  through,  for  the 
time  being,  without  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  only  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  disagrees. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  conclude  very  quickly. 

I  desire  to  make  two  points  plain. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  anticipated  one  point  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize — namely,  that  it  was 
the  desire  or  our  committee  to  allow 
enough.  It  was  also  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  committee  that  the  Senate 
will  not  go  out  of  existence  after  this  bill 
Is  passed.  Someone  will  be  back  here — 
regardless  of  whether  some  of  us  are  here 
then  or  not — and  if  the  States  are  able 
to  rapidly  implement  their  programs,  so 
that  they  can  effectively — and  I  em- 
phasize and  reemphasize  the  word  'ef- 
fectively"— make  use  of  more  funds  than 
we  provided  for.  we  shall  be  perfectly 
willing,  in  connection  with  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  to  provide 
them  with  the  additional  funds  neces- 
sary. After  all,  that  is  what  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills  are  for. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  appropria- 
tions. The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is 
that,  despite  all  the  careful  courtesy  and 
kindliness  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  he  is  always  courteous  and 
kindly— it  is  very  obvious  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  Senators  to  feel — and  all  of 
us,  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  this 
unemployment  program,  find  ourselves 
in  this  situation— that  a  hard,  tight- 
fisted,  coldblooded  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  just  trying  to  slash  the  fund. 

If  these  funds  can  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently be  siphoned  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  to  train  the  unemployed 
in  the  various  States,  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  does  not  stand  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  necessary  additional  funds  to 
make  the  program  effective.  But  when 
the  pipeline  is  choked  or  glutted,  that 
condition  usually  leads — and  every  Sen- 
ator knows  this  to  be  a  fact,  for  it  Is  just 
human  nature — to  the  too  rapid  addi- 
tion of  administrative  personnel  to  the 
forces  both  in  Washington  and  In  the 
States,  without  the  neces.sary  care  and 
selectivity.  That  leads  to  less  efBcient 
administration  and  to  less  benefit  for 
those  for  whom  we  are  showing  such  deep 
solicitude  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  say — without  being  critical — 
that  I  listened  very  carefully  to  every- 
thing said  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
who  were  speaking  sincerely  for  their 
great  States,  and  I  waited  to  see  whether 
they  would  make  a  case  for  the  effective 
expenditure  of  the  money  more  rapidly 
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than  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
determined  wa«  as  rapidly  as  It  could 
be  spent  for  this  very  essential  and 
worthy  cause.  I  heard  about  plans  and 
about  the  number  of  programs  in  the 
making:  but  I  did  not  hear — Just  as  I 
did  not  leiim  from  the  letters  received 
from  my  cwn  State — how  much  money 
has  been  programed  and  how  much  more 
money  can  be  obligated  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  .sail!  so  well,  it  Is  impossible  to 
proceed  with  these  programs  unless  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  obligation 
18  known;  and  if  there  Is  not  sufficient 
latitude,  the  programs  become  choked. 

But  I  waited  In  vain  to  hear  state- 
ments thst  there  was  Insufllclent  lati- 
tude, and  that  therefore  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  programs  effective.  At  no 
time  did  I  hear  statements  to  this  effect. 

Of  cour»e.  each  of  us  thinks  particu- 
larly of  his  own  State  and  carefully  ap- 
praises tho  situation  there.  I  know  that 
the  situation  in  some  of  the  great  labor 
States  is  somewhat  different  than  it  Is 
in  mine. 

So  far  at  I  can  determine,  the  $50  mil- 
lion figure  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  basis 
of  an  assmiptlon  which  I  believe — al- 
though I  atn  sorry  to  say  It — to  be  rather 
well  founded.  In  view  of  the  delay  in 
holding  conferences  between  the  two  Ap- 
propriatio:is  Committees  and  getting 
these  appropriations  measures  enacted 
into  law.  I  stIU  feel  that  a  case  has  not 
been  made  for  the  claim  that  this 
amount  is  too  small. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committe<'.  I  voted  for  $75  million  for 
this  purpc-sc.  I  do  not  like  to  vote  for 
so  large  an  amount  that  the  pipeline  will 
become  choked,  with  the  result  that 
wasteful  spending  will  be  caused. 

Howeve}'.  I  do  not  Insist  upon  a  par- 
ticular sum.  If  we  are  going  to  err  in 
connection  with  so  vital  a  matter,  let 
xis  err  on  the  side  of  liberality.  I  think 
$50  million  is  fair;  but  If  other  Senators 
think  an  additional  amount  is  necessary, 
I  would  not  be  disposed  to  oppose  it  too 
bitterly. 

But  under  the  circumstances,  $100 
million  would  be  a  wasteful  appropria- 
tion. In  my  book,  no  matter  from  what 
angle  we  may  consider  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  M.VNSFrELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  respect  and  deep 
interest  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton  1  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hn-Ll.  I  am  deeply  heartened  by 
his  statement  that  although  he  indi- 
cates that  he  would  not  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  svun  of  $100  million,  advocated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  he  would 
consider  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion approved  by  the  full  committee. 
In  fact.  I  am  heartened  to  the  extent 
that  I  now  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  the  McNamara-Clark  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  in 
line  10.  in  lieu  of  the  $100  million  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted  by  the  McNamara 
amendment,  It  is  proposed  to  insert 
$75  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  subcom- 
mittee reported  a  $75  million  appropria- 
tion and  that  in  the  full  committee  it 
was  reduced  to  $50  million.  Therefore, 
I  hope  the  distingiiished  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  now  are  holding  a  con- 
versation, win  feel  free  to  accept  this 
amendment,  and.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  that 
It  Is  retained  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montsuia  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
consulted  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cotton),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  also  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  1 ,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  and  after  consultation 
with  them.  I  will  say  that  we  will  accept 
this  amendment  and  will  take  it  to  con- 
ference, and.  of  course,  in  the  conference 
we  will  do  our  best  to  have  the  confer- 
ence agree  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  author  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  whether,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
arisen,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  and  other  Senators  have  offered  an 
amendment  by  which  they  seek  to  re- 
store this  Item  to  the  amount  of  the 
original  budget  request  of  $100  million, 
he  will  see  fit  to  agree  to  this  proposal 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  realize  that  as  jimior 
a  Senator  as  I.  or  even  as  relatively 
senior  a  Senator  as  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI,  we  can  hardly,  as  a  pair  of 
very  small  Davids,  override  a  unanimous 
Appropriations  Committee  supported  by 
the  majority  leader.  I  think  I  know 
when  I  am  licked. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  say 
that.  If  the  Senator  gets  $75  million, 
I  think  he  will  have  achieved  a  substan- 
tial victory;  and  it  is  because  of  what 
he  has  been  doing  in  this  field  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  this  far. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  kind  words.  For 
myself.  I  certainly  shall  not  press  now 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  which  I  have 
attempted  to  defend.  But  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment  to  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Alabama,  whom 
I  see  on  the  floor,  and  who  will  be  among 
the  Senators  who  will  be  in  conference 
with  the  House  Members. 

I  hope  the  Senators  from  Alabama 
and  Rhode  Island  will  give  us  some  as- 
surance that  they  will  make  vei-y  clear 
to  the  conferees  from  the  other  body  the 
very  strong  feelings  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators from  States  deeply  affected  by  the 
program,  to  the  effect  that  even  $75  mil- 


lion is  inadequate,  and  we  hope  very 
much  that  they  will  go  along  with  the 
compromise  figure  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  of  the  suc- 
cor which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  received  as  a  result  of  the  very 
articulate  and  eloquent  argument  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  he 
will  go  to  conference  with  strong  armor 
and  will  stand  like  Horatius  at  the 
bridge  to  get  the  $75  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml .  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  full  com- 
mittee decided  to  adopt  a  motion  to  cut 
the  amount  from  $75  to  $50  million. 
I  made  the  motion,  not  because  I 
was  against  the  amount,  because  I 
voted  for  the  act  in  the  original  instance, 
but  I  did  not  feel  the  program  could  get 
sufBciently  started  to  spend  more  money 
than  that  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and 
we  considered  the  fact  that  we  would 
be  back  here  in  January. 

After  listening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  fact 
that  States  have  plans  underway.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  go  along  with  the  sug- 
gested amendment. 

Ml.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml .  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mi.  HILL.  My  good  and  brilliant 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  said  he  would 
stand  like  Horatius  at  the  bridge.  As  I 
recall  my  history,  poor  old  Horatius  lost 
his  life.  [Laughter.!  So  I  think  I  will 
stand  like  Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  First 
Battle  of  Manassas.     (Laughter.] 

In  all  seriousness.  Mr.  President,  I 
.shall  feel  that  I  am  in  conference  as  the 
agent  and  spKjkesman  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  maintain 
the  position  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  remind  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  that  Horatius  did 
not  die  until  after  the  bridge  fell. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  1. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara] as  amended  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
received  a  letter  today  in  response  to  the 
request  made  by  me  to  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, which  answers  certain  questions 
which  I  raised  and  also  gives  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  al- 
locations by  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  incorporated 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  figures  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  bs  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 
Washington.   July    18,    1962. 
The  Honorable  liiiXE  Mansfizld, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sematob  Mansfixlo:  This  letter  Is 
In  response  to  your  request  concerning  the 
administration's  position  in  connection  with 
the  appropriation  for  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  contained  in 
HR.  10904. 

That  act  (Public  Law  87-415)  pursuant  to 
section  304,  authorized  a  total  filrst-year  ap- 
propriation ot  1100  mllUon.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  to  which  HM. 
10904  was  referred,  recommended  $75  million. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  would  appropriate  $60  mil- 
lion. 

As  you  know,  the  Manpower  Training  Act 
signed  by  the  President  on  March  15  of  this 
year  is  a  noteworthy  milestone  for  the  aid 
of  unemployed  Americans.  It  is  alEO  a  pro- 
gram for  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  development  facilities.  Commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  and  the  bills  were 
fully  debated  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  adoption  of  the  $100  million 
first-year  figure  was  fully  considered  and 
unchallenged. 

Upon  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
facts  available  to  me,  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment can  effectively  spend  the  full  $100 
million,  and  I  would  prefer  to  commend  this 
figure  to  you.  If,  however,  In  your  Judgment 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  Congress,  becaxise 
of  the  delay  in  consideration  of  the  bill  it  is 
considered  more  appropriate  to  follow  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  of  $75  mil- 
lion, assuming  the  poEslbllity  of  a  deficiency 
appropriation  in  the  next  Congress,  then  I 
will,  of  course,  concur  in  your  Judgment  and 
administer  the  program  within  such  a  frame- 
work. 

I  should  like  to  outline  for  you  some  of 
the  reasons  which  strongly  support  an  ap- 
propriation larger  than  that  reported  by 
the   Appropriations    Committee. 

1.  This  is  a  program  for  which  moneys 
available  will  be  allocated  to  the  States  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  set  forth  in  the 
act.  For  your  reference  I  attach  a  list  of 
the  allocated  amounts  for  each  State  on  the 
assumption  of  a  $100  million  appropriation. 
These  amounts  would  be  made  available  to 
the  States  with  a  wide  area  of  flexibility  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  spent.  Thus, 
the  proportion  of  money  spent  on  training 
allowances,  on  teachers'  salaries,  on  training 
facilities,  for  example,  will  vary  depending 
upon  the  needs  of  the  particular  State.  A 
drastic  cut  in  the  first  year's  program  will 
have  an  especially  serious  Impact  on  many 
States  which  in  the  early  years  of  the  pro- 
gram must  make  heavy  Investment  in  train- 
ing equipment  and  the  improvement  of  facil- 
ities in  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  later  years.  The  cut 
recommended  by  the  committee,  therefore, 
bears  especially  heavily  on — in  fact  penal- 
izes— those  States  and  localities  whose  train- 
ing facilities  are  not  sufflciently  equipped  to 
carry  out  these  programs. 


2.  In  passing  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963,  the  Congress 
looked  toward  a  substantial  future  Increase 
in  programs.  In  succeeding  years,  from  a 
base  figure  of  $100  million  for  fiscal  1963, 
the  Congress  authorized  an  increase  of  fxilly 
two-thirds,  to  $165  million  In  the  second 
fiscal  year  and  then  authorized  a  similar 
amount  to  be  matched  on  a  60-60  basis  for 
the  several  States  In  the  third  year.  To  begin 
the  program  at  half  the  contemplated  level 
this  fiscal  year  would  have  serious  repercus- 
sions on  the  development  of  this  program  as 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  short,  a  cut 
in  the  program  and  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
It  must  necessarUy  disrupt  the  planning 
which  a  State  must  make  in  order  intel- 
ligently to  develop  and  carry  out  the  long 
range  training  programs. 

3.  In  the  Department's  preparations  for 
administering  the  program  we  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  with  many 
States  individual  training  programs.  Never- 
theless, 27  States  have  already  proposed  the 
initial  round  of  plans  and  programs  for 
training  under  the  act,  calling  for  an  esti- 
mated $16  million.  The  total  number  of 
training  proposals  expected  from  the  States 
will  be  several  times  this  amount,  and  at 
this  rate  the  States  can  be  expected  to  sur- 
pass the  $75  million  figure  well  before  the 
end  of  the  currei  t  calendar  year. 

4.  The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  now  completed 
the  first  year  of  their  experience  in  training 
and  retraining  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  It  is  iraportaut  to  note  that  they 
report  that  every  single  available  dollar  for 
this  program  was  obligated  well  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is  another  in- 
dication of  the  great  demand  and  need  for 
training  and  retraining  programs  In  this 
country. 

I  will  very  much  appreciate  your  making 
my  views  known  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Tours  sincerely. 

ASTHtrS    J.    OOLDBimG. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  himself  and  other  Senators  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16, 
after  line  4.  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  school  districts,  fiscal  year  1962.  $15.- 
707,000." 

On  page  16,  after  line  25,  It  is  proposed 
to  insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Assistance 
for  school  construction,"  fiscal  year  1962. 
$7,092,000. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose  as  the  printed  amendment  which 
is  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator.  It 
would  place  in  the  bill  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  amount  that  this 
body  had  agreed  upon  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  we 
passed,  but  which  has  never  been  agreed 
upon  in  conference,  and  therefore,  since 
fiscal  1962  has  now  expired,  probably  is 
lost. 

I  might  say  that  I  circulated  my 
printed  amendment,  which  carries  the 
same  identical  figiires,  among  Senators, 
and  I  have  received  replies  from  the 
ofiBces  of  the  following  Senators  who  have 
all  indicated  they  support  It.    I  would 


like  the  Record  to  show  their  names  since 
on  the  amendment  which  is  on  the  desks 
of  Senators  there  appear  only  the  names 
of  Senators  Monroney,  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  Johnston. 

All  of  these  Senators  indicated  they 
wanted  to  join  as  cosponsors,  but  the 
additional  list  of  Senators  who  notified 
me  in  writing  or  by  telephone  that  they 
support  this  addition  include:  Senators 
Jordan.  Saltonstall.  Murphy.  Hickxy, 
Mundt,  Bartlxtt,  Morse,  Neubkrcer. 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  Kkrr,  Burdicx, 
Cooper,  Tower,  Yarborouch.  Oruening, 
Kxfauver,  Robertson,  Sparkman.  Tal- 
madge,  and  Holland. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  Senators  who 
support  it,  but  I  wanted  the  Record  to 
show  these  names  because  those  Sena- 
tors have  positively  made  it  known  that 
they  support  tliia  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  these  amounts,  both  for  op- 
eration and  facility  corstructlon,  are 
identical  with  the  amounts  In  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1962? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  correct;  they  are 
identical. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  as  placed  In  the  bill,  these 
Items  would  apply  to  fiscal  1962.  rather 
than  fiscal  1963? 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  apply  specifically 
to  fiscal  1962  and  are  for  amounts,  the 
record  shows,  that  were  needed  in  1962. 
under  the  obligations  of  school  districts 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  aid  for  Impacted 
school  districts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  testimony  taken  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  which  was 
handling  the  second  supplemental  bill 
for  1962  showed  very  clearly  that  the  of- 
ficials for  the  agencies  stated  these  were 
the  correct  amounts. 

One  other  question  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator.  I  appreciate  his  naming  me  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  his  amendment. 
It  will  be  understood,  I  assume,  that 
these  similar  items,  being  In  conference 
on  both  bills,  would  be  handled  on  this 
basis:  That  the  first  bill  to  come  out  of 
conference  for  approval  by  the  two 
Houses  and  to  go  to  the  White  House 
would  carry  the  items,  and  conferees 
would  be  instructed  as  to  the  other  bill 
to  agree  to  their  elimination? 

Mr.  MOSS.  By  all  means.  There  is 
no  intention,  of  course,  to  increase  the 
amount  above  the  exact  amount  agreed 
to  In  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  Should  that  bill  be  adopted 
and  the  money  be  made  available  from 
that  bill,  I  would  expect  the  conferees 
to  recede  in  respect  to  this  appropriation 
bill.  However,  on  the  basis  that  It  Is 
very  doubtful  the  money  will  become 
available  from  that  bill.  I  think  it  would 
be  tragic  if  we  did  not  make  provision 
in  this  appropriation  bill  for  that  amount 
of  impacted  area  aid. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  am  glad  that  he  has  taken  this 
action.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  the 
action. 
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I  hope  that  the  placing  of  these  items 
in  the  bill  will  make  doubly  sure  that 
they  will  be  available  at  the  earliest  time 
possible,  because  there  are  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation — certainly 
there  are  in  the  State  represented  in 
part  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida— which  need  tihese  items  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  They  have  completed  their 
fiscal  year  1962  financing.  They  are  in 
financial  straits  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  live  up  to  its 
part  of  the  obligations. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
I  support  his  proposal  I  assume,  judg- 
ing from  the  expreecion  I  see  on  the  face 
of  my  distinguished  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  would 
handle  the  Senate  part  of  the  conference 
on  this  particular  measure,  that  he,  too, 
is  in  accord  with  the  handling  in  confer- 
ence of  these  Items,  along  the  lines  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
myself. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  From  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
amendment  the  Senator  recommends 
would  pay  for  bills  we  are  obligated  to 
pay.  We  wanted  to  pay  them  by  pro- 
visions in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU  for  fiscal  year  1962.  That  bill 
failed  to  be  enacted.  The  money  must 
be  appropriated  if  we  are  to  live  up  to 
our  agreement  with  the  various  school 
districts  and  States. 

Mr.   MOSS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HTT.T.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HTT-T-  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  had  charge  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  accept  the  amendments  smd  hope 
they  will  be  forthwith  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Numerous 
school  authorities  In  my  State  have  con- 
tacted me  about  this  problem.  They 
are  happy  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  utali  is  sponsoring  the  amendment. 
This  proposal  would  provide  funds  for 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Those  funds  have 
already  been  committed.  As  time  has 
passed,  it  has  caused  great  embarrass- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
cosponsoring  the  amendment.  Consid- 
eriiig  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  pro- 
posal applies,  we  know  of  its  great 
necessity. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  provide  for  the  full  en- 
titlements for  the  fiscal  year  1962  for 
school  districts  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance under  Public  Law  874  and  for 
assistance  for  school  districts  for  as- 
sistance for  school  construction  tmder 
Public  Law  815.  The  amounts  involved 
are  $15,707,000  for  operation  and  main- 


tenance and  $7,092,000  for  school  con- 
struction. 

I  realize  that  this  is  an  unusual  pro- 
cedure— to  attempt  to  amend  an  appro - 
propriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
with  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
which  has  now  ended,  but  I  believe  that 
an  unusual  set  of  circumstances  has 
made  the  action  desirable  and  necessary. 

In  1958,  Congress  extended  authority 
to  make  F>ayments  for  "A"  category  chil- 
dren under  Public  Laws  815  and  874  on 
a  i;>ermanent  basis  and  extended  the 
provisions  authorizing  payments  for  the 
other  categories  of  Federal  impact  to 
June  30,  1961.  The  present  administra- 
tion recommended  to  the  Congress  for 
consideration  at  the  session  last  year  a 
reduction  in  payments  in  both  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  for  "B"  category  chil- 
dren— primarily  those  children  who  live 
in  a  taxable  home  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property — from  the 
present  50  percent  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  to  25  percent  of  that  rate  and 
proposed  some  other  amendments  which 
would  reduce  the  total  cost  of  these 
programs. 

While  I  beheve  that  some  savings  could 
be  made  by  amendments  which  would 
restrict  payments  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts where  the  need  is  not  urgent,  the 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  administration. 
Instead,  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  ses- 
sion last  year.  Congress  extended  these 
expiring  provisions  without  amendment 
for  2  additional  years  by  the  psissage  of 
Public  Law  87-344,  approved  October 
3. 1961. 

By  the  time  this  congressional  action 
was  completed,  the  final  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
had  passed  the  House  and  was  pending 
in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Senate  included  in  this  appropria- 
Uon  act.  Public  Law  87-332.  the  full  ad- 
ditional amount  required  for  both  Public 
Laws  815  and  874. 

In  conference  with  the  House,  the 
amounts  were  reduced  for  each  of  these 
public  laws  resulting  in  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $54,850,000  for  Public  Law  815 
to  meet  an  estimated  requirement  of 
$61,942,000  and  $231,293,000  for  Public 
Law  874  to  meet  an  estimated  req'uire- 
ment  of  $247  million  for  this  act.  Thus, 
the  appropriation  under  Public  Law  815 
is  $7,092,000  short  of  meeting  the  full  re- 
quirements and  $15,707,000  short  of 
meeting  full  entitlement  under  Public 
Law  874. 

Public  Law  874  requires  that  when  the 
funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  full  entitlements  the 
funds  available  must  be  prorated  equally 
among  all  eligible  applicant  districts 
after  first  setting  aside  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  in  full  the  cost  of  those 
schools  located  on  Federal  property 
which  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Office  of  Education  has 
testified  brfore  the  subcommittees  in 
both  Houses  that  the  $231,293,000  cur- 
rently available  will  require  proration  of 
payments  at  92  percent  of  full  entitle- 
ments. In  other  words,  each  school  dis- 
trict will  receive  only  92  percent  of  the 
amount  to  which  it  is  eligible  imder  the 


terms  of  the  act.  The  total  amount 
needed  to  pay  full  entitlements  is  an 
additional  $15,707,000. 

Public  Law  815  provides  that  when  the 
funds  available  under  this  act  are  not 
sufficient  to  approve  all  eligible  applica- 
tions received  in  the  Office  of  Education 
by  a  specified  cutoff  date,  a  priority  sys- 
tem must  be  established  based  on  rela- 
tive urgency  of  need.  The  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  with  the  funds 
currently  available  it  can  approve  proj- 
ects with  a  priority  of  10  or  more  and 
that  those  projects  having  a  priority  of 
less  than  10  will  have  to  wait  for  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  before  they  can 
be  approved. 

I  have  stated  before  that  I  favor 
amendments  which  would  bring  the 
payments  under  these  two  acts  into  line 
with  the  actual  financial  burdens  im- 
posed on  local  school  dLstricts  by  activ- 
ities of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  has  con- 
sidered this  matter  on  several  occasions 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  sen 
fit  to  make  any  substantial  changes  in 
the  eligibility  formula,  amount  or  the 
rates  of  payment.  Consequently,  I 
firmly  believe  that  when  the  Congress  on 
several  occasions  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  amendments  which  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  these  programs  but  has 
not  taken  that  action,  school  districts 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  entitle- 
ments due  them  under  the  law  will  be 
paid  in  full.  Furthermore,  I  beheve  that 
the  Congress  has  a  moral  obligation  un- 
der the  situation  which  I  have  described 
to  appropriate  the  full  amounts  neces- 
sary to  pay  100  percent  of  the  entitle- 
ments under  these  two  programs  for  the 
1962  fiscal  year. 

When  Congress  extended  these  two 
laws  without  amendment  at  the  session 
last  year  the  school  districts  expected 
that  they  would  receive  full  entitlements 
and  planned  their  operating  budgets  ac- 
cordingly. Now  when  the  appropriation 
is  sufficient  to  pay  only  92  percent  of  the 
costs  under  PubUc  Law  874  these  dis- 
tricts have  nowhere  to  turn  to  find  this 
additional  8  percent.  The  school  year  is 
over  but  the  financial  condition  is  by  no 
means  settled.  Some  school  districts 
finished  the  year  by  deferring  payment 
on  some  bills  that  were  pressing,  other 
districts  are  deferring  maintenance  work 
needed  during  the  simMner  months, 
others  will  face  the  new  school  year  with 
this  deficit  and  will  have  to  curtail  their 
school  programs  in  various  ways. 

The  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  H.R.  10038,  which  passed  the 
House  April  4,  1962.  included  the  $15.- 
707,000  necessary  to  pay  full  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874.  When  this 
supplemental  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
April  16,  1962,  it  not  only  included  the 
$15,707,000  for  Public  Law  874  but  also 
included  the  $7,092,000  to  enable  the 
Office  of  Education  to  approve  all  eligible 
construction  applications.  Since  the  ad- 
ditional amount  needed  under  Public  Law 
874  was  passed  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  several  months  ago  before 
the  school  year  had  ended,  the  federally 
affected  school  districts  had  every  reason 
to  believe  this  money  would  be  forth- 
coming shortly. 
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Senators  all  know  what  happened  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Because  of  procedural  difficulties 
this  bill  has  never  come  to  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  report.  In  fact,  no  confer- 
ence report  has  ever  been  worked  out 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  almost  3  months  since  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate.  The  Information 
available  to  me  indicates  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  an  agreement  will  be  reached 
on  this  measure  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future.  That  is  why  I  have  introduced 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  10904,  to  add 
$15,707,000  for  Public  Law  874  and  $7,- 
092,000  for  Public  Law  815  for  fiscal 
1962. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
Intended  to  make  clear  that  these  two 
amounts  are  in  addition  to  the  full 
amounts  needed  under  each  act  for  fis- 
cal year  1963  and  that  they  are  specifical- 
ly appropriated  to  meet  the  deficit  under 
each  act  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  have  taken  this  action  because  these 
federally  affected  school  districts  are  in 
a  position  where  relief  from  this  situation 
is  urgent.  In  my  State  of  Utah,  there 
are  12  school  districts  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  Public  Law  874  in  fiscal  year 
1962,  with  total  entitlements  amounting 
to  approximately  $2,176,000.  The  pay- 
ments these  districts  will  receive  with 
the  funds  currently  available  is  approxi- 
mately $2  million,  leaving  $176,000  to 
which  these  districts  are  entitled  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  as  passed  by  this 
Congress  but  which  they  will  not  receive 
unless  the  additional  appropriations  are 
made  for  fiscal  year  1962.  There  are 
four  of  these  school  districts  where  there 
are  vital  Federal  projects,  each  of  which 
district's  entitlement  will  run  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  short  of  the  amount 
they  expect  to  receive. 

While  this  amount  may  not  appear 
very  large,  it  is  extremely  important  to 


hard-pressed  school  officials  who  are 
faced  with  providing  adequate  school  fa- 
cilities and  services  for  dejiendents  of 
military  p>ersonnel  and  others  who  have 
been  sent  to  these  communities  to  man 
essential  Federal  projects.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  these  school  districts 
have  nowhere  to  turn  to  make  up  this 
deficit.  They  budgeted  these  funds  with 
the  strong  assurance  that  Congress  in- 
tended to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  full  entitlements.  These  school  dis- 
tricts now  find  themselves  in  a  position 
where  their  only  alternative  if  these  ad- 
ditional amounts  are  not  appropriated 
is  to  curtail  their  school  program. 
School  districts  in  every  State  In  the 
Union  are  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
Each  of  the  more  than  4,000  federally  af- 
fected school  districts  located  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation  is  facing  the  same 
problem.  As  I  stated  before,  I  think  this 
body  has  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  to  appropriate  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  law  under  this 
program. 

The  problem  presented  under  Public 
Law  815  which  authorizes  assistance  for 
construction  of  school  facilities  affects 
a  smaller  number  of  school  districts  but 
is  equally  critical.  Under  the  terms  of 
Public  Law  815  no  school  district  is  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  unless  it  has  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  who 
either  live  on  Federal  property  or  live 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and  at  the  same  time  does  not  have 
sufficient  school  facilities  to  house  this 
increased  number  of  children.  In  other 
words,  these  school  districts  are  not  de- 
termined eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  unless  they  urgently 
need  additional  school  facilities  to  house 
federally  connected  children. 

I  have  a  list  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  those  school  districts  In  each 
State  which  have  been  found  eligible  for 
assistance  during  the  current  fiscal  year 


and  which  have  a  priority  below  10  which 
means  that  they  cannot  receive  assist- 
ance for  urgently  needed  school  con- 
struction unless  the  additional  appro- 
priation of  $7,092,000  is  made  for  this 
act.  There  are  approximately  70  dis- 
tricts in  30  States  that  are  eligible  for 
Federal  funds  but  cannot  receive  their 
Federal  allotment  because  they  are  too 
low  on  the  priority  list. 

Some  of  the  amounts  on  the  list  are 
small  but  they  are  critically  important 
to  the  school  district  involved  if  they  are 
to  provide  classroom  space  for  the  in- 
creased enrollment  of  federally  con- 
nected children.  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples :  Ketchikan.  Alaska.  Is  eligible  for 
$207,000.  It  has  a  priority  of  only  eight. 
Enterprise  City  Board  of  Education,  near 
Fort  Rucker.  Ala.,  is  entitled  to  $31,000 
It  has  a  priority  of  3.6.  Pulaski  County 
Special  School  District  in  Arkansas  has 
an  entitlement  of  $270,000  and  needs 
these  funds  to  house  the  children  con- 
nected with  the  Little  Rock  Air  Force 
Base.  The  Seminole  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Florida  which  is 
feeling  the  impact  of  our  expanded  space 
exploration  program  around  Cape  Ca- 
naveral has  an  entitlement  of  more  than 
$300,000  for  which  no  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  Join  with  me  in 
keeping  faith  with  these  school  districts 
by  appropriating  the  amounts  necessary 
to  pay  to  the  eligible  districts  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  statutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
listing  in  full  the  school  districts  in  each 
State  that  have  been  found  eligible  for 
assistance  for  construction  of  urgently 
needed  school  facilities,  but  which  cannot 
be  put  under  construction  because  no 
funds  are  available  for  these  urgently 
needed  projects,  be  placed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Applicant  school  districts  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  for  construction  of  school  facilities  utuier  Public  Law  Sin  which  cannot  be  apuruprd 

with  funds  currently  available,  atnount  of  Federal  entitlement,  and  priority  index,  by  Sl4tte 


Applicant  school  district 


Otark  City  Scboob 

Enterprise  City  Board  of  Educatioa 

Mtiscie  Sboals  School  District 

ALASKA 

Ketchikan  Independent  School  District 

ASnONA 

Sunnyside  Efementary  School  District  No.  12 
Tucson  High  School  District  No.  1 

ARKANSA.f 

Pulaski  County  Special  School  District 

CALVOSNU 

Central  Tnifled  Elementary  School  District 

Lemoon  Unified  High  School  District 

Onamont  Unified  High  .School  District 

AtWwito  Elementary  School  District 

Vista  Unifletl  School  District 

Manteca  Unified  High  School  District. 

Haniord  Independent  School  District... 
Meri-e<l  Unified  High  School  District 

Victor  ElemenUry  School  District 

Yuhe  City  Unifie«l  High  School  District.. 
Wh«H»tlan<l  School  District 


Application 

Federal 

Priority 

No. 

construc- 
tion grant 

index 

(B-C-lOAlS... 

$7G,  145 

7.8 

«B-<-llA12--. 

31.270 

3.6 

63-C-901A13.. 

26,706 

6.4 

K-C  1002A12 . 

207,770 

8.0 

fla-C-4A12.... 

97.  (S6 

8.4 

6»-C-n01A13. 

284,490 

&« 

a9-C-2Bl3-... 

270,000 

8.1 

68-C-2C13.... 

10.080 

4.2 

83-C-702A13.. 

41.230 

3.6 

(B-C-«15B13-. 

17.825 

0 

6a-C-35A12... 

365.610 

8.0 

82-C-227A12.. 

86.432 

0 

63-C-227A13.. 

31,387 

0 

63-C-81A13... 

27»,000 

7.3 

eS2-C-416A12.. 

81.173 

8.6 

63-C-M5AI3.. 

12,400 

2.2 

63-C-901A13-. 

48,060 

3.4 

63-C-«16A13.. 

23,017 

1.4 

«2-C-616A12.. 

110,068 

7.6 

e2-C-4«AI2.-- 

83,610 

0 

6»-C-4«A13... 

23.610 

0 

88-C-913A13-  - 

50.876 

8.6 

63-CH01A13.. 

tM,VK 

8.2 

Applicant  school  dL^trict 


CALiFosNiA— Continued 

Yuba  i*chool  l>Lstrict 

National  Elementary  School  District 

Oeean  View  School  District 

Stini  Vallev  Unified  School  District 

Atmtar  Elementary  School  District 

Newark  School  District 

COLORADO 

Mapleton  School  District  No.  1 

noiiDA 

Brevard  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
Seminole  County  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

OKOROIA 

Houston  County  Board  of  Education 

ILUNOn 

Freeburg  Community  Common  School  Dis- 
trict No.  70. 

KA.NSAS 

Salina  Public  Schools 

Common  School  District  .Vo.  72,  Pauline 

Carbondale  Common  School  District  No.  21. 

KKNTt'CKT 

Board  of  Education  of  EliMtbethtown  Inde- 
pendent School  1  >istrict. 


Application 
No. 


83  C-910A13. 
eS-C-SM.'MS.. 
63-C-6aA18. 
83-C-612A13. 
83-C-6A13... 
62-C-912Aia. 


aa-c-MftAi2. 


83-C1CI3.... 
63-C-403A12. 
6»-C-403AU. 


«S-C-14B12. 


•2-C-I2A12-.. 


«»-C-407AU. 

aa-c-3oiAi2. 

•3-C-401A12. 


6J-C-6A18... 


Federal 
construc- 
tion grant 


$88,000 
153.  «78 

61.846 
193,760 
14S.2K 

41,910 


108,000 


43,083 

177. 176 
108,960 


148.480 


1,78S 


M,MO 

93.808 

6,000 


38,000 


Prior  ily 
Index 


8.6 
7  fi 
7.4 

n 

3.H 


7  6 


6.4 
4.4 


16 
7.7 
7.4 


4.0 


1962 
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AppUcMit  achoU  dtMrte* 


mastlaKd 

Ilnrfnrd  C<Mnly  Board  ol  IMucatinn 
Prince  Ueorge'f  Oeonty  Itovj  of 


l4WA<f  t'ftUS 


Towa  •(  Nantucket  ScImM  C«ii 

NETAIW 

Clark  Cmnly,  SrlMDi  Diatric4,  Lm  Vvc«i.... 

LaVfontc  !*thnoJ  I>istr4ct  K-IV 

Board  of  Edarwlofi.  To«i«hif<  af  Pembrrton 

KS»  ME|C|IV 

r.spannia  Mimirip*]  Brh4*t  No.  4.^ 

Clovti  .MaBiri(>id  School  Dtst net  No.  I 


Appllcatfcm 
No. 


federal 
ttaipaat 


Priority 
Indei 


•S-C-I.M8... 
Oi-C-«AU... 

C»-C-4iBU 

«>-r-l«Cl8... 
68-C-80ia 


0»-C-008Aia. 


f8-c-«owa.. 


0>-C-90tA12. 


0-r-«Bl2- 


Roote  City  Bdtool 

VOKT11  CAl(4U)lA 

CnnibeTliuid  Coanty  Bo#H  of  Rdurattoa 

KOKTB  D^1(OTA 

Oak  Grore  ftcbool  l»lftri|^  No.  B. 

ortAanniA 

ladapeiKkAt  Soliool  Di»trtrt  No.  r^  Cxre 

Nonnan  Indrpendetit  Sc  itiol  l>L<ririci  No.  29. 


««»-r-4A13.. 
€»-C-.'imAll._ 


«2-C-627B12.. 


oi-c-^Bia... 


63-C-Iia2AU. 


«a-c-ino4AiJ-l 

63-C-11AU..-J 
»-C-llAllL.. 


««rs.8M 

M.380 
1.KI0.000 

i.oa.sr 
aw 


81,  an 

fllOM 

K995 


16.191 

uaiSM 


197.100 


31.870 


49.841 


S.996 

7U.O0O 

1811.886 


7.0 
8.0 
48 
2.4 


9.4 


9.3 


«L8 


4.9 


2.0 
9iO 


ts 


2.0 


AppHnnt  school  district 


8.4 
X4 
8.4 


OftZAOM 

JeOersoD  Coanty  Scitool  District  No.  80 

rexxsnvAXn. 
WMAungton  To «-nship  School  District 

SOITR  CAROLINA 

Scteol  District  No.  2.  RichUnd  County 

SOTTH  DAKOTA 

IIUl  City  In<k>pcod<>nt  School  Dt«triet  No.  W. 

Newell  ln«lepen<1ent  School  District  No.  7 

White   River   Independent  School   District 
No.  2. 

TRNMSSIl 

Manchester  Board  of  Education 

TCXAS 

IndepentlcQt  Sobool  District  of  El  Paw 

Ysleta  Independent  School  District 

North   Bast   ladependrnt   School   District. 

8aa  Aalonio. 
Potter     County     Con.<>oUdated     ComiaoD 

ekiKtoi  District  No.  3. 

viRtaxu 
York  County  School  Board 

VASniV'TOK 

Epbrata  SciMol  District  No.  186 

WTOlllXU 

Fmmont   County   VocatiofMl   Ilijrh   School 


Appaaatl— 
No. 


PriocHy 


O-C-IIOIAIS- 


ta-cstnAii. 


«j-c-aEa„.. 


ffl-r-KWIAlJ 
«»-C-lt»t»2.il2 - 
63-C-«»;a13 


C3-C-6AU.. 


OS-C-SAIS... 
68-C-2AI3... 
63^-SiMU13. 

63-C-70JAU.. 


83  C-5AU. 


«2-C-55An... 


08  C-e01AI3. 


SKon 


44,  (UO 


ir.zn 


a736 
7.006 
T.ttM 


19^000 


227.9(10 
169.140 
244,246 

38.  OB 


230,342 
44,000 
36.117 


&8 


9.0 


0 

.vo 

0 


k2 


2.0 
2.6 
<.I 

8.2 


0.2 


8.3 


Mr.  KEFAUVEIF^.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  la  support  oX  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Labor-HFVV 
appropriation  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additions^  $22,799,000  to  im- 
pacted area  school  districts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  Of  the  toUl  amount  $15.- 
707.000  is  for  payments  for  school  dis- 
tricts for  operation  and  maintenance 
under  Public  Law  874,  and  $7,092,000  is 
for  assistance  for  school  construction 
under  Public  Law  815.  These  amounts 
provide  for  the  full  authorization  for 
these  programs  In  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  regrets  more 
than  I  do  the  situation  existing  at  pres- 
ent with  regard  to  conferences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  espetaally  as  the  impasse 
between  the  two  bodies  affects  the  appro- 
priation of  needed  funds  for  so  many  of 
the  programs  of  the  Government.  I  am 
especially  regretful  that  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  two  committees  has  held 
up  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1962  which  provided  the  $22 
million  for  the  impacted  areas  which  the 
amendment  would  now  provide.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  second  supplemental  could 
not  be  passed.  I  recognize  that  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Utah  is 
not  the  customary  manner  in  which  to 
provide  these  funds.  Nevertheless,  since 
it  appears  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
for  the  passage  of  the  second  supple- 
mental bill.  I  firmly  endorse  the  amend- 
ment as  the  only  practical  method  now 


remaining  to  provide  funds  for  these  im- 
portant  programs. 

I  know  that  the  program  of  Public  Law 
874  in  providing  operating  and  mainte- 
nance exp>enses  for  our  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  and  the  program 
of  Public  Law  815  in  providing  constrvic- 
tion  funds  for  such  schools  are  important 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  here  today  who 
represent  States  where  the  problem  of 
Federal  installations,  and  residence  of 
schoolchildren  on  Federal  installations, 
has  been  a  very  difficult  problem  for  the 
schools.  These  Federal  lands  and  prop- 
erties erode  the  moral  tax  base  of  the 
community,  making  it  difQcult  for  the 
local  community  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  its  school  construction  and 
malntenaiice.  The  programs  of  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  go  a  long 
way  to  make  up  this  financial  deficiency 
for  the  schools  in  impacted  areas.  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss]  in  urging 
this  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  to  provide  over  $22  mil- 
lion for  these  fine  programs. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  voice  my 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  This  amendment 
serves  the  most  important  purpose  of 
providing  all  the  funds  authorized  for 
fisc£d  year  1962  for  both  operation  and 
maintenance  and  construction  assistance 
to  federally  impacted  school  districts. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  last  year  Con- 
gress extended  without  amendment  for 
2  years  legislation  authorizing  assistance 
to    federally   impacted  school  districts. 


School  districts  across  the  Nation 
planned  their  budgets  in  good  faith  and 
reliance  on  this  congressional  action. 
The  existing  appropriation  is  sufficient  to 
pay  only  92  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized for  our  Nation's  federally  impacted 
school  districts,  which  now  are  faced 
with  serious  budget  problems  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  The  Moss  amend- 
ment would  do  simple  Justice  by  amend- 
ing the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
to  include  the  required  appropriation 
so  that  these  school  districts  might  meet 
their  budget  commitments. 

This  amendment  is  highly  important 
to  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  With- 
out the  necessary  appropriation  author- 
ized in  this  amendjnent,  Rhode  Island 
will  lack  anticipated  Federal  assistance 
in  the  form  of  $26,300  in  construction 
funds  and  $169,700  in  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  to  complete  the  fiscal 
year  1962. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that 
federally  impacted  school  districts  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  throughout  the 
Nation  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
the  funds  due  them  under  the  law  as 
passed  by  Congress  will  be  paid  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  wUl  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 
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ENRICHMENT   AND   SANITARY 
PACKAGING  OF  RICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1699,  S.  3152. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
3152)  to  provide  for  the  nutritional  en- 
richment and  sanitary  packaging  of  rice 
prior  to  Its  distribution  under  certain 
Federal  programs,  including  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
'•flour,"  to  strike  out  "and",  and  at  the 
beglrmlng  of  line  8.  to  insert  "(3)  by 
adding  after  the  word  'pounds'  in  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following 
phrase  'unless  a  larger  container  is  re- 
quested by  the  recipient  agency.'  and 
(4>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
fortified  parboiled  rice  which  is  substan- 
tially equal  in  nutritional  value  to  that 
of  enriched  rice.'  ";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  21, 
1959  (73  Stat.  606.  610).  U  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "cornmeal.  grits,  and  white 
flour"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "corn- 
meal,  grits,  rice,  and  white  flour".  (2)  by 
Inserting  "enriched  rice."*  Immediately  after 
"enriched  corn  grlta."  (3)  by  adding  after  the 
word  "pounds"  In  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  following  phrase  "unless  a  larger  con- 
tainer Is  requested  by  the  recipient  agency", 
and  (4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  prohibit  the  distribution  of  for- 
tified parboiled  rice  which  Is  substantially 
equal  In  nutritional  value  to  that  of  enriched 
rlc«." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  requires  that  rice  distributed  under 
section  416(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  Indians,  school  lunch  programs, 
and  needy  persons,  or  distributed  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  or  other 
law  to  schools  be  enriched  so  as  to  meet 
the  standards  for  enrichment  prescribed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  to  be  packaged  in  sanitary  contain- 
ers not  exceeding  50  pounds. 

Similar  legislation  was  enacted  for 
cornmeal,  grits,  and  white  flour  in  1959 
as  section  201  of  Public  Law  86-341.  and 
the  Senate  has  previously  passed  such 
legislation  for  rice.  Section  201  origi- 
nated in  S.  651  of  the  86th  Congress, 
which  included  rice.  Following  hear- 
ings. S.  651  was  incorporated  in  a  clean 
bill  reported  as  S.  2522.  It  passed  the 
Senate  as  part  of  H.R.  8609.  As  it 
passed  the  Senate,  it  Included  rice.  In 
conference  rice  was  dropped  from  the 
provisions  of  section   201.     The  testi- 


mony on  S.  651  pointed  out  that  various 
jurisdictions  require  enrichment  of  rice 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  100 -pound  bur- 
lap bags  in  which  rice  was  donated  were 
too  heavy  to  handle  for  the  women  who 
prepare  school  lunches,  and  that  they 
tear,  and  take  in  dirt  and  moisture 
with  consequent  loss 

The  committee  has  recommended  two 
amendments,  both  of  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. One  amendment  would  provide 
that  fortified  parboiled  rice  of  equal 
nutritional  value  not  be  required  to  be 
enriched.  The  other  would  permit 
donation  of  any  commodities  covered  by 
section  201  of  Public  Law  8ft-341  in  con- 
tainers in  excess  of  50  pounds  when  re- 
quested by  the  recipient. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3152)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11      O'CLOCK     A.M.      TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Por  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  call  up  his  amendment, 
which  will  be  the  pending  question. 
There  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 
After  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  other  Sen- 
ators complete  their  remarks,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deliberations  tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,   I 

call  up  my  amendments  No.  7-10-62 C 

and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendments  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  16.  strike  out  "»34, 716.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$34,672,000". 

On  page  16.  line  12.  strike  out  "•282.322.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•232.293.000". 

On   page   16.  lines  21   and   22.   strike  out 
"•63.686.000"    and    insert    In     lieu     thereof 
•55,045.000". 

On  page  21.  line  19.  strike  out  "•25.500,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•23.900.000". 

On  page  24.  line  13.  strike  out  "•33.200.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•27,000.000". 

On  page  25.  line  17.  strike  out  "•10.662.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•10.062.000". 

On  page  26.  line  3,  strike  out  '•7.493.000 " 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•6.493.000". 

On  page  26.  line  10.  strike  out  "•3.500.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•2.500.000". 

On  page  27.  line  3.  strike  out  "•8.000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•7.000.000". 

On  page  27.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"•3.006.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•2.506.000". 

On  page  27.  line  19.  strike  out  •226.220.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•176J20.000". 

On  page  27.  line  20.  strike  out  "•150.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•lOO.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  28.  line  16.  strike  out  "•11. 066.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•10.060.000". 

On  page  28.  line  25.  strike  out  "$8,536,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•7,502.000". 

On  page  29.  line  6.  strike  out  "•4.642,000 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,022,000". 

On  page  29.  line  22.  strike  out  "•25.407.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•23.607.000". 

On  page  31.  line  18.  strike  out  "•5.892.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,292,000". 

On  page  32,  line  2.  strike  out  "•161.826.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  th'sreof  "•147.826.000". 

On  page  33.  line  3.  strike  out  "•158.409.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•139.109.000". 

On  page  33.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "•148.- 
599.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•126.- 
899.000". 

On  page  33,  line  11.  strike  out  "•149398.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•126,898.000". 

On  page  33.  line  16,  strike  out  "•22.199,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•17.199,000" 

On  page  33.  line  20,  strike  out  "•108.721.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     •91.921.000  '. 

On  page  33.  line  24.  strike  out  "•68.142.000  ' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•59,342.000". 

On  page  34.  line  12.  strike  out  "•86,506  - 
OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•71.206.000". 

On  page  36.  line  19.  strike  out  "•6.332.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•8.974.000". 

On  page  42.  line  5.  strike  out  "•739,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$718,000". 

On  page  43.  line  11.  strike  out  "•1.458.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "81.410.000". 

On  page  43.  line  23.  strike  out  "•1,066.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•355.000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  briefly  on  the  amendments 
tonight.  I  spoke  briefly  yesterday.  I 
expect  to  make  my  main  presentation 
tomorrow. 

The  amendments  would  reduce  the 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Eduction,  and  Wel- 
fare by  some  $247  million.  I  should  also 
say  that  the  amendments  would  reduce 
every  item  in  the  appropriation  measure 
to  the  level  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  some  criti- 
cism in  the  post  few  days  that  there  has 
been  some  revision  of  views  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  on  the 
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part  of  the  administration  since  the 
testimony  was  given  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  interrupt  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  inquire  whether  he  wishes 
to  have  the  amendments  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  Mr.  President; 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer.        1 1 

AOMINUTKATION     SUPfORTS     PROXMOIE     AMEND- 
MENT 

In  this  connection  I  wrote  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  get  his 
up-to-date  view.  I  have  now  received 
his  reply,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
requests  of  the  administration  were  for 
a  20-percent  increase  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  compared  to  last 
year.  He  has  also  indicated  in  his  letter 
that.  whi?e  tliey  have  reviewed  very  care- 
fully the  changes  which  may  have  de- 
veloped in  the  meanwhile,  these  were 
anticipated  nt  the  time  the  budget  esti- 
mates were  sent  to  the  Congress.  He 
concludes  wiii  the  following  paragraph : 

Taking  all  Tactors  Into  account,  the  esti- 
mates conUired  in  the  President's  budget 
for  1963  conti  lue  to  represent  his  Judgment 
of  the  funds  needed  to  provide  for  a  sound 
and  effective  rate  of  Increase  in  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  wish  to  ( mphasize  that  this  is  a  sub- 
stantial rati  of  increase,  a  20 -percent 
rate  of  increase.  The  increase  would  be 
more  than  $100  million,  even  if  my  sug- 
gested cut  is  put  into  effect. 

Although  my  amendments  would  save 
a  substantia,  amount  of  money,  $247  mil- 
lion, the  reaiaining  amounts  represent 
not  only  a  generous  appropriation  but 
a  big  increi.se  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  a  more  than  $100  million  in- 
crease for  tlie  very  vital  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  David 
Bell,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  K  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

JULT  17,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Davii)  Bell, 
Director  of  tiie  Budget,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  Kelx:  The  appropriation  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  In  the  next  few  days. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  an  aggregate  increase  over  the 
President's  b  jdget  eetimates  for  NIH  of  ^120 
million.  In  the  hearings  and  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  material  Is  presented 
which  Indicates  that  the  Budget  Bureau  Im- 
posed certali  reductions  on  the  expected 
fund  requirements  submitted  by  NIH  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  know  the  spe- 
cific reasons  and  justiflcations  for  the  budget 
decisions  recommended  by  your  Bureau,  par- 


ticularly in  the  light  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Hoiose  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  by  public  and  private 
witnesses. 

Since  the  budget  estimates  were  submitted 
several  additional  messages  and  studies  have 
been  released,  among  them  the  President's 
messages  on  medical  education  and  on 
health,  and  a  medical  manpower  survey.  In 
the  view  of  your  Bureau,  do  these  statements 
and  studies  justify  an  upward  revision  of 
the  NIH  budget  estimates?  In  particular, 
would  the  goal  of  raising  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  oiur  Nation's  scientists  be  well 
served  by  the  Increase  of  •SS.S  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee  for  NIH 
training  and  fellowships? 

Since  the  appropriation  in  question  may 
come  up  very  soon,  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  give  me  a  reply  to  this  letter  at  once. 
I  thank  you  very  much  in  advance  for  yoiu- 
assistance  in  this  matter. 
Yours, 

William  Pkoxmibx, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  response 
which  I  received  today  from  Director 
Bell  be  printed  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExsccnvE  OmcE  or  the  President, 

BUEEAU  or  THE  BUDGET, 

Washington.  DC.  July  18.  1962. 
Hon.  William  Pkoxmike. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  July  17.  1962,  relating  to  the  1963  ap- 
propriation for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
National  Institutes  were  considered  very 
carefully  last  fall  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  President. 

The  amounts  recommended  in  the  budget 
by  the  President  reflected  his  belief  that  the 
support  of  medical  research  through  the 
National  Institutes  should  continue  to  grow 


at  an  orderly  rate  consistent  with  the  pru- 
dent and  effective  use  of  funds  and  trained 
manpower,  and  taking  into  account  all  fac- 
tors related  to  the  framework  of  the  budget 
as  a  whole.  These  criteria.  In  the  President's 
judgment,  called  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  •830  million  for  fiscal  1963.  Actual 
obligations  for  fiscal  1962  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  •694  million,  so  that 
the  President's  1963  budget  recommendation 
will  permit  an  Increase  of  about  •ISO  mil- 
lion over  the  1962  program  levels,  or  a  growth 
of  about  20  percent. 

It  Is  quite  true,  as  you  point  out  in  your 
letter,  that  the  President  has  sent  additional 
messages  to  the  Congress,  since  the  budget 
was  transmitted  in  January,  relating  to 
health  and  education.  However,  the  budget 
estimates  anticipated  these  messages  to  the 
extent  that  the  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  were  concerned.  The  study  of 
medical  research  manpower  which  you  also 
mention  raises  questions  which  need  careful 
consideration  as  we  look  to  the  future,  but  it 
has  not  been  viewed  by  the  President  as  re- 
quiring a  revision  of  the  estimates  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Its  principal  significance. 
I  believe.  Is  Its  stress  upon  the  need  to  Im- 
prove the  number  and  quality  of  graduates 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  a  long 
step  would  be  taken  in  that  direction  under 
the  President's  legislative  proposals  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Including  medical 
education. 

Taking  all  factors  into  account,  the  esti- 
mates contained  In  the  President's  budget 
for  1963  continue  to  represent  his  judgment 
of  the  funds  needed  to  provide  for  a  sound 
and  effective  rate  of  Increase  In  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell, 

Director. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  I  have  prepared  showing  the 
specific  increases  in  the  1962  spending 
level  for  each  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sftiate  committee's  and  budget  {Proxmire  amendmerit)  irtcrease  in  1965  XIH  budget  by 

institutes 

I  Dollars  In  millions] 


Percent 

increase  in 

IMS 

iva 

1963  budget 

budget 

Senate 

appropria- 

1962 

actual 

(Proxmire 

(Prormlre 

com- 

tion 

operating  ' 

Bpen<ling 

amendment) 

amendment) 

over  1962 

spending 

level 

mittee 

Oenoral  research  and  services 

$127.6 

$125.5 

$118.3 

$147. 8 

16.5 

$161.  8 

("iincer  Institute 

142.8 
106.0 
132.9 
17.3 
81.8 
M.  1 
70.8 
30.0 

127.0 
107.8 
113.8 
15.3 
81.0 
56.9 
65.8 
30.0 

117.7 
107.8 
108.6 
15.0 
79.9 
54.8 
fi2.2 

3a  0 

139.1 
126.0 
136.9 
17.2 
91.9 
50.3 
71.2 
50.0 

20.0 
18.0 
18.0 
12.0 
15.0 
8.0 
15.0 
67.0 

158.4 

Montal  hoalth       . 

148.6 

Heart  Instiluto 

149.4 

Dental  resparrh            .   ............ 

22.2 

Arthritis  aiid  motftboUc ........ 

106.7 

Allorzv  and  infectious.    . 

M.1 

N'oiiro  oerv  ftn<l  bllndnoss    .    

M.t 

IliMilth  ivaparch  facilities        ..-. 

SO.  5 

Total         

768.3 

721.7 

*i»4.5 

83a4 

20.0 

961.8 

•  Represents  amotmt  available  after  $46,600,000  was  licld  in  reserve  at  direction  of  HEW  Secretary  Ribicoff. 


THREATENED  STRIKE  IN  INDUS- 
TRIES MANUFACTURING  MISSILE 
PARTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Prepared- 
ness of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  started  hearings  to  inquire  into 


the  value,  condition,  survivability,  and 
reliability  of  our  strategic  striking 
power.  The  study  included  missiles, 
bombers,  the  Polaris  submarine  missiles, 
and  related  subjects. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  I  was  very 
much  concerned  to  read  in  newspapers 
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of  a  threatened  strike  at  a  number  of 
plants  making  essential  ccxnponent  parts 
of  our  strategic  weapons.  In  the  inter- 
vening time,  the  situation  has  grown 
more  serious.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  a  threatened  strike  that  may  shut 
down  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  missile 
and  aircraft  industry. 

This  strike  threat  points  directly  at 
the  heart  of  our  country's  strategic  de- 
fense capability.  If  permitted  to  occur, 
it  will  place  In  jeopardy  absolutely  es- 
sential schedules  for  mustering  the 
critical  power  of  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  It  wiH  jeopardize  im- 
portant schedules  for  vital  space  mis- 
sions. It  will  imperil  urgent  programs 
for  other  missiles,  for  aircraft,  for  com- 
pjonents  of  military  communications 
systems,  and  many  other  critical  mili- 
tary items. 

The  categories  I  have  mentioned  cover 
the  entire  field  of  what  we  might  call 
our  frontline  strategic  weapons.  Only 
yesterday  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  General  leMay  appeared  at  one  of 
our  highly  ifnportant  classified  and 
closed  sessions  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  general  subject  of  o\ir 
strategic  striking  power,  its  condition, 
capability,  and  our  needs,  particularly 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  We  did 
not  discuss  the  strike  at  that  meeting, 
but  the  testimony  given  was  very  Im- 
pressive, and  caused  special  comment  by 
members  of  the  committee  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  problems  incident  to 
those  vital  developments. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
antagonistic  to  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  labor.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
issue.  The  basic  and  fundamental  issue 
is  whether  any  person  or  any  group  has 
the  right  to  go  on  strike  against  the 
Nation's  security  and  against  the  coun- 
try itself.  The  very  survival  of  the 
American  people  may  very  well  depend 
upon  the  uninterrupted  production  of 
our  essential  weapons. 

It  is  particularly  urgent  and  vital  that 
there  be  no  suspension  of  work  on  our 
balUstic  missiles  at  this  time.  We  know, 
as  do  the  workers  in  the  missile  industry, 
that  we  are  placing  ever-increasing  re- 
liance upon  our  strategic  missiles  as  a 
deterrent  to  war.  The  new  production 
of  long-range  bombers  has  been  discon- 
tinued. The  administration  has  not  yet 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  production 
of  the  RS-70;  which  is  the  next  pros- 
pective family  of  bombers. 

So  production  has  stopped  on  the  old 
ones  and  the  news  ones  have  not  yet 
moved  into  the  production  field.  For 
these  reasons  there  is  nothing  more 
critical  to  our  national  defense  than 
getting  the  maximum  number  of  missiles 
operational  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Any  obstruction  of  this  is  a  reckless 
gamble  with  our  national  survival  and 
xmwittingly  lends  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemy. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  these  somber 
and  critical  times,  it  is  almost  unthink- 
able that  our  aerospace  workers  should 
even  consider  the  luxury  of  a  strike.  Yet 
the  cold  hard  fact  of  the  situation  Is  that 
the  unions  have  set  a  strike  deadline  for 
July  23  next  Monday,  unless  their 
demands  are  met. 


The  consequences  of  such  a  strike  are 
almost  incalculable.  It  would  Imperil 
all  three  ICBM  programs — Atlas,  Titan, 
and  liinuteman.  Because  of  subcon- 
tract and  supply  arrangements,  no  (me 
large  part  of  the  missile  industry  can  be 
shut  down  without  affecting  other  parts. 

The  strike  would  threaten  work  at  the 
missile  sites  themselves.  It  would  delay 
completion  of  Atlas  F  squadrons  now 
undergoing  final  installation  and  check- 
out. 

The  Atlas  F  has  come  all  the  way 
from  planning  to  tryouts,  and  now  It 
has  actually  been  put  in  the  ground 
and  is  almost  ready  to  go.  It  is  ready 
for  final  installation  and  checkout.  A 
strike  would  delay  its  completion. 

The  planned  operational  date  of  Titan 
II  missiles  would  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 
There  would  be  an  almost  inevitable 
slippage  in  the  Minuteman  program — 
the  Minuteman  is  the  second  generation 
landbased  ICBM  upon  which  we  place 
so  much  of  our  reliance  for  the  future. 

These  are  not  the  only  weapons  or 
programs  which  would  be  jeopardized. 
There  is  involved  also  the  production  of 
systems  and  components  in  support  of 
NASA  space  eCTorts.  One  of  the  com- 
panies involved  produces  a  significant 
component  of  the  Skybolt.  The  Skybolt 
is  the  air-to-ground  missile  that  is  being 
perfected  to  become  a  component  part 
of  the  long-range  B-52  bombers.  Delays 
in  the  current  production  of  the  Hound 
Dog  would  degrade  the  deterrent  ca- 
pability of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
Our  vital  sea-baaed  Polaris  program 
would  be  slowed. 

In  the  aircraft  field,  the  production 
and  modification  schedules  for  the  B-58 
would  be  delayed  and  like  delays  would 
occur  in  deliveries  of  critical  components 
of  the  B-52  heavy  bomber  and  KC-135 
tanker,  essential  elements  of  SAC 
capability. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  im[>act 
on  weapon  systems  currently  in  produc- 
tion, interruption  of  major  research  and 
development  programs  would  necessarily 
delay  planned  technological  improve- 
ment in  many  combat  weapon  systems. 

The  blunt  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  safety  and  survival  of  this  country 
demands  that  these  critical  weapon  sys- 
tems and  equipment  be  ready  for  use  on 
schedule.  A  catastrophic  stoppage  of 
work  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 

It  is  bitterly  ironic,  I  think,  that  the 
unions  talk  of  strike  even  while  our 
fighting  men  are  at  battle  stations  in 
hardship  posts  all  around  the  world. 
Some  of  our  soldiers  have  only  recently 
been  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  South  Vietnam.  Our  soldiers 
and  marines  are  on  lonely  vigils  in  the 
steaming  jungles  of  southeast  Asia  and 
the  barren  mountains  of  Korea — sep- 
arated from  their  loved  ones  for  months 
at  a  time.  Our  airmen  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  are  on  constant  alert  and 
the  seamen  who  man  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines constantly  patrol  the  lonely 
waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

These  sacrifices  are  demanded  of  our 
military  personnel  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  and  survival  of  our  country.  Is  it 
too  much  to  demand  that  our  civilian 
workers  make  a  much  lesser  sacrifice  for 
the  same  cause? 


I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  two  de- 
velopments. The  first  was  the  statement 
by  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  that  an 
interruption  of  missile  production  would 
not  be  permitted.  The  second  was  the 
agreement  reached  by  Etouglas  Aircraft 
Co.  and  the  uniwis  which  will  avert  the 
scheduled  strike  at  this  company  if  It  is 
ratified  by  the  workers.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  agreement  will  result  In  in- 
tensified bargaining  between  the  unions 
and  the  other  companies  of  this  impor- 
tant defense  industry  and  that  fair  and 
equitable  accords  will  be  reached  which 
will  insure  uninterrupted  production 
throughout  the  entire  Industry. 

However,  whether  or  not  an  agree- 
ment is  reached,  a  stoppage  of  work  in 
these  defense  industries  must  be  pre- 
vented at  all  costs.  If  the  negotiations 
break  down  I  hope  and  tnist  that  the 
administration  will  be  fully  responsive 
to  its  duty  and  obligation  and  will,  with- 
out delay,  take  all  action  within  its  power 
to  keep  the  workers  on  the  job  and  the 
production  lines  in  operation. 

Finally,  it  may  very  well  be  that  Con- 
gress Itself  will  be  called  up  to  act  in  this 
matter.  Although  there  has  been  some 
improvement  of  late  we  have  already 
lost  far  too  much  time  In  our  missile  pro- 
gram from  work  stoppages.  I.  for  one, 
believe  that  even  1  day  lost  for  this  rea- 
son is  1  day  too  many. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  has  a  direct 
responsibility  in  this  matter.  Even 
though  the  scheduled  strikes  may  not 
occur  the  very  threat  of  them  raises  a 
serious  question.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  that  we  examine  existing 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  we  have  given  the  Govern- 
ment adequate  statutory  authority  to 
prevent  strikes  In  areas  which  are  vital 
to  the  national  security.  We  should 
then  be  prepared  to  take  bold,  positive, 
and  immediate  action  to  place  on  the 
books  such  laws  a£  may  be  needed  to 
guarantee  the  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted production  and  ftow  of  our  vital 
and  essential  weapons.  Our  obligation 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  people  demands 
that  we  do  no  less. 

Last  year  there  was  inU-oduced,  and 
there  is  pending  now,  S.  2631.  the  title 
of  which  Is  "To  prohibit  strikes  by  em- 
ployees employed  in  certain  strategic  and 
defense  facilities." 

The  title  of  the  bill  and  its  purposes 
fit  as  a  glove  fits  the  hand  the  situation 
that  is  again  developing. 

The  consequences  of  these  strikes  and 
stoppages  and  slippages  can  be  tremen- 
dous. While  at  first  the  result  would 
not  be  disastrous,  they  could  very  well 
lead  to  a  real  national  disaster  as  they 
affect  all  of  these  plants.  If  we  have 
any  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  If  we  mean 
what  we  say  with  reference  to  backing 
up  the  men  on  the  frontline  and  back- 
ing up  the  entire  program,  we  must  abso- 
lutely see  to  it  that  these  strikes  do  not 
happen  and  that  these  delays  and  slip- 
pages do  not  occur. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First  I  commend 
with  all  poaslble  vigor  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  his  statement  and  his  call- 
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ing  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  this 
threat  to  our  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  under 
the  emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  there  already  exists  limited 
machinery  under  which  these  operations 
can  be  kept  ijoing  for  80  days? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beUeve  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  behove  that  under  present  law 
there  is  already  authority  in  that  regard. 
I  point  out.  riOt  by  way  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  provisions,  but  by  way  of  the 
power  of  the  President  in  this  field,  that 
this  authority  exists.  However,  I  point 
to  the  additional  problem  that  exists  be- 
cause of  strikes  in  these  plants  and  in 
the  plants  that  manufacture  the  com- 
ponent parts.  This  matter  has  already 
been  dealt  with  in  S.  2631,  of  which,  in- 
cidentally, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  is  a  coauthor.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cover  these  specific  acts. 

Mr.  HOLIJ^ND,  Is  It  not  true  that 
in  the  case  of  the  threatened  shutdown 
at  Oak  Ridge  in  the  atomic  energy  plant 
some  years  igo  the  emergency  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  used  suc- 
cessfully to  <eep  that  facility  operating? 

Mr.  STEhNIS.  That  is  the  Senator's 
recollection,  and  it  is  mine  also.  I  do  not 
know  when  it  was. 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  calling  uttentlon  to  the  fact  that  if 
the  80-day  provisions  are  not  adequate, 
it  is  the  clear  duty  of  Congress  to  pass 
such  legislation  as  will  prevent  complete- 
ly stoppage;;  at  plants  of  the  strategic 
importance  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  lias  referred. 

Mr.  STEN  NIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLI.AND.  I  stand  with  him  on 
that  proposiil.  I  hope  Congress  will.  I 
believe  Cong  ress  will  stand  with  him  and 
certainly  tte  whole  Nation  will  stand 
with  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  point  out  and  emphasize  again  that 
this  matter  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  but  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  we  nej-d  additional  legislation  be- 
cause of  th<;  urgency  and  the  need  and 
because  of  i-he  very  critical  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  particularly 
when  we  are  between  bomber  and  mis- 
sile development. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF     LABOR,     AND 
HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND  WEL- 
FARE AITROPRIATIONS,  1963 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10904  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  fiscal  y(  ar  ending  June  30.  1963.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, immediately  following  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  hope  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment identified  as  "7-3-62— C."  My 
amendment  would  limit  the  program 
under  the  head  "Hospital  Construction 
AcUvities."  in  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill,   so  that  these   disbursements 


might  not  be  made  to  hospitals  which 
are  made  available  to  persons  on  the 
basis  of  segregation,  on  the  ground  of 
color,  and  would  be  limited  to  hospitals 
which  are  made  available  without  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  creed, 
or  color  in  any  respect  whatever. 

We  have  had  other  so-called  antidis- 
crimination amendments,  but  I  believe 
here  is  one  which  is  really  unique,  in  a 
class  by  itself,  for  there  exists  in  the  law 
of  the  United  States  a  shameful  anom- 
aly. That  anomaly  exists  in  the  so- 
called  Hill-Burton  Act,  specifically  in 
section  291e.(f).  The  Hill-Burton  Act 
provides,  in  effect,  for  precisely  what 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  to  be  unconstitutional. 
That  section  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  provides: 

That  the  Stat*  plan  shall  provide  for  ade- 
quate hoepltal  facilities  for  the  people  resid- 
ing In  a  State,  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  shall 
provide  for  adequate  hoepltal  facilities  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  Such  regu- 
lation may  require  that  before  approval  of 
any  application  for  a  hospital  or  sidditlon  to 
a  hospital  Is  recommended  by  a  State  agency, 
assurance  shall  be  received  by  the  State  from 
the  applicant  that  (1)  such  hospital  or  addi- 
tion to  a  hospital  will  be  znade  available  to 
all  persons  residing  In  the  territorial  area  of 
the  applicant,  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color,  but  an  excep- 
tion shall  be  made  In  cases  where  separate 
hoepltal  fcu^llitles  are  provided  for  separate 
population  groups,  11  the  plan  makes  equi- 
table provision  on  the  basis  of  need  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  like  quality  for  each 
such  group; 

Mr.  President,  that  language  carries 
out  in  law  the  doctrine  of  Plessy  against 
Ferguson  for  equal  but  separate  facil- 
ities. The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the 
Brown  case,  in  1954,  that  separate  facil- 
ities cannot  be  equal,  and,  therefore, 
when  Government-supported,  cannot  be 
supported  on  that  basis. 

Yet  if  we  provide  the  funds  which  are 
called  for  in  the  hospital  construction 
activities  section  of  the  bill,  we  shall  be 
running  ourselves,  by  express  mandate, 
exactly  counter  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  This  is  no  illusory  problem. 
One  hundred  of  the  four  thousand  hospi- 
tals in  the  Nation  which  have  received 
Hill-Burton  aid  provide  separate  but 
equal  facilities — at  least,  they  are  alleg- 
edly separate  but  equal  facilities — and 
are  essentially  using  this  provision  of  the 
law. 

It  Is  unthinkable;  nonetheless,  here 
we  are,  in  1962,  with  precisely  that  kind 
of  situation.  Also,  surveys  which  I  have 
conducted,  as  well  as  litigations  which 
are  now  pending,  indicate  that  there  is 
widespread  discrimination  in  hospitals 
on  account  of  color.  This  practice  is  not 
confined  only  to  the  Southern  States,  but 
it  is  practically  endemic  in  the  States  of 
Deep  South. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Hill-Burton 
program.  11  Southern  States  have  re- 
ceived $562,921,000.  or  roughly  one-third 
of  the  $1,550,214,000  spent  or  obligated 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  respect  of 
Hill-Burton  aid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  question 
should  not  even  be  arguable  at  this  stage 


of  our  national  life.  Yet  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be,  as  we  all  know,  argued 
very  heatedly.  I  point  out  that  two  Uti- 
gations  have  now  been  started,  using  as 
the  gravamen  of  the  suits  the  legal  situ- 
ation which  I  have  described.  Both  suits 
were  started,  on  behalf  of  the  plamtiffs, 
by  lawyers  associated  with  the  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  They  are  re- 
lated to  hospitals,  primarily  the  Moses 
H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital  at  Greens- 
boro, N.C.,  and  also  to  the  Wesley  Long 
Community  Hospital. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs,  a  dentist,  states 
that  when  a  Negro  patient  desires  to  en- 
ter Cone  Memorial  Hospital,  he  must 
either  discharge  his  Negro  doctor  or 
dentist  or  accept  treatment  from  a  white 
staff  member. 

We  know  that  there  is  widespread  dis- 
crimination throughout  the  country  with 
respect  to  jobs  and  housing,  and  in  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor.  Somehow  or 
other,  while  we  fight  those  battles,  we 
seem  to  endure  them.  But  think  of  hos- 
pitals In  terms  of  health.  Every  once 
In  a  while  we  read  in  the  press  the  most 
heartrending  stories  of  Negroes  shunted 
from  one  admitting  ward  to  another. 
until  such  time  as  they  can  get  into  a 
hospital.  Think  of  the  actual  Gangers 
to  health  in  that  regard.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, the  humanitarian  aspect  Is  of  the 
greatest  moment. 

I  stated  earlier  that  I  had  made  a  sur- 
vey with  respect  to  discrimination  in 
hospitals.  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  results  of  that  survey.  Be- 
cause the  survey  indicated  that  this  kind 
of  discrimination  was  so  widespread,  I 
introduced,  on  September  23,  1961.  in  , 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  a  bill. 
S.  2625,  to  amend  the  Hospital  Survey 
and  Construction  Act  in  order  to  conform 
the  act  to  what  is  the  law  under  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education. 

No  hearing  has  been  held  upon  that 
bill.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  appro- 
priation bill,  is  the  chairman.  Notwith- 
standing that,  at>out  9  months  have 
elapsed.  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
lend  myself  to  voting  funds  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program  without  making 
every  effort  which  it  is  within  my  power 
to  make  to  eliminate  from  that  act  the 
discriminatory,  completely.  In  my  opin- 
ion, unwise  and  ancmalous  practice  of 
discrimination  through  the  so-called  use 
of  separate  but  equal  facilities.  Yet  this 
concept  is  actually  embedded  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  Parenthetically,  I  might 
add  that  tomorrow,  when  I  debate  the 
amendment.  I  will  give  a  considerable 
number  of  examples  and  instances,  in  an 
effort  to  be  specific  and  precise. 

Otir  surveys  show  the  discrimination 
which  Is  being  practiced  in  this  field. 
Therefore,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
press  this  amendment.  There  Is  only 
one  way  In  which  this  money,  which  Is 
desirable  money,  naturally,  to  help  In 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  can  be 
spent  In  consonance  with  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  I  feel  it  not  only  my 
duty  as  a  Senator,  but  a  moral  duty,  as 
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well.  I  do  not  believe  that  discrimina- 
tion is  justified  in  this  country  under 
our  Constitution  and  the  community  of 
first-class  citizenship.  I  believe  grada- 
tion in  terms  of  class  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  health  facilities  of  this  type, 
which  are  publicly  supported,  and  as 
they  will  be  supported  by  the  veiT  money 
which  will  be  appropriated  in  the  bill, 
to  be  completely  out  of  context  with 
American  public  life,  and  reprehensible 
In  terms  of  our  Constitution  and  laws 
and  the  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  a  condition  which  cries  out  for  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks today  because  I  consider  this  sit- 
uation to  be  a  real  anomaly  in  the  law. 
It  is  a  situation  of  pressing  injustice. 

I  hope  very  much  that  Senators  who 
read  the  Record  tonight  may  give  con- 
sideration on  an  urgent  basis  to  the 
pending  amendment  and  be  prepared  to- 
morrow to  give  it  the  support  which  I 
feel  it  so  properly  deserves.  In  that 
connection.  I  should  like  to  direct  Sen- 
ators to  my  original  report  to  tlie  Sen- 
ate on  this  subject,  which  is  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Rkccrd.  volume 
107,  part  16,  pages  21002-21003;  to  the 
introduction  of  various  data  upon  this 
subject,  together  with  a  record  of  litiga- 
tions which  have  been  instituted,  which 
appears  in  the  Record  of  February  19, 
1962,  at  pages  2436-2437;  and  also  to  the 
notice  that  I  would  raise  this  question, 
which  appears  in  the  Record  of  July  3, 
at  page  12648. 

I  hope  Senators  will  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  and  will 
give  supixjrt  to  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
urgently  required  and  essential  measure 
of  justice  with  respect  to  this  particular 
appropriation. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  upon  language  in  the 
committee  report  in  two  places:  On  page 
5.  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  the 
administration  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  and  the  employ- 
ment service;  and  on  page  6.  about  the 
language  used  in  reference  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  regard- 
ing the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  on 
farms  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  fiist  instance,  the  committee  re- 
port makes  reference  to  what  is  an  ad- 
ministrative decision.  I  think  the  deci- 
sion not  only  is  justified,  but  should 
have  been  made  long  ago. 

The  second  item  is  by  way  of  criticism 
of  the  Secretary's  ruling  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  sea- 
sonal or  temporary  work  under  the  Mex- 
ican farm  labor  program. 

The  report  raises  the  interesting  ques- 
tion— which  should  be  of  concern  to  the 
Senate — that,  more  and  more,  we  are 
moving  into  a  situation  in  which  we  have 
government  by  committee  report,  and 
sometimes  the  committee  report  is  more 
important  than  the  original  legislation. 
One  can  make  a  point  of  order  against 
such  legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill; 
and  perhaps  we  should  adopt  a  rule 
which  would  permit  us  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  such  language  in  a  com- 
mittee report. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  provide  some  degree  of  sepa- 


ration of  the  Employment  Service  and 
unemployment  compensation  operations 
is  desirable.  I  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors served  on  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Problems,  in 
1959  and  1960.  We  had  occasion  to 
study  this  problem  in  detail,  to  hold 
hearings  in  a  number  of  States,  and  to 
have  special  studies  prepared  by  labor 
market  experts. 

Our  investigations  impressed  me  with 
the  fact  that  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing the  Employment  Service  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  it  rather  clear  that  the 
public  image  of  the  Employment  Service 
Is  frequently  that  of  the  place  where  un- 
employment-insurance benefits  are  paid, 
rather  than  the  place  at  which  to  obtain 
employment.  Consequently,  the  use  of 
the  Service  is  limited.  All  too  often  it 
is  viewed  as  a  place  of  last  resort,  rather 
than  a  positive  sei-vice  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing qualified  workers  and  jobs  together 
in  an  orderly  manner.  When  unemploy- 
ment is  heavy,  the  work  of  the  Senice  is 
frequently  so  greatly  taken  up  with 
claims  for  miemployment  benefits  and 
with  processing  them  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  suffers. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  expand  Fed- 
eral and  State  efforts  to  train  and  re- 
train workers.  The  success  of  this  meas- 
ure involves,  I  believe,  giving  even 
greater  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  help  deter- 
mine what  jobs  the  workers  should  be 
retrained  for  and  to  place  them,  after 
training,  in  the  most  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

These  things,  taken  together,  put  new 
responsibihties  on  the  Employment 
Service.  Therefore,  I  think  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
in  dealing  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation and  in  dealing  specifically  with 
employment  services  should  be  kept  sep- 
arate insofar  as  possible  so  there  will 
be  a  l)etter  understanding  about  the 
two.  and  more  efficient  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
comment  about  the  item  in  the  commit- 
tee report  in  the  section.  'Compliance 
Activities,  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Pro- 
gram." page  6.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor is  criticized  for  its  regulations  which 
implement  the  section  of  the  law  which 
states  that  Mexican  nationals  shall  be 
used  only  for  temporary  or  seasonal  oc- 
cupations. The  Secretary  has  issued 
regulations,  under  this  provision,  which 
set  a  maximum  of  210  days,  in  a  35-week 
period,  as  the  maximmn  time  Mexican 
nationals  can  be  assigned  to  a  single 
employer.    The  committee  report  states : 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fect of  the  210-clay  limitation  on  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  nationals  on  f&rms  oper- 
ating in  some  areas  of  the  United  States, 
especially  where  there  is  a  yearlong  growing 
season  and  a  lack  of  domestic  labor.  The 
committee  is  informed  that  the  application 
of  this  limitation  to  an  Individual  farmer 
may  have  the  effect  of  denying  him  necessary 
labor  to  grow  and  harvest  a  portion  of  his 
crops  after  expiration  of  the  aiO-day  period. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Secretary's  regulation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  review  the  history  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  law. 


I  introduced  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
last  year;  and  the  bill  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  The  bill 
extended  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram, but  on  condition  that  several  safe- 
guards were  added  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gram from  having  adverse  effects  on  the 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  farmworkers  and  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  abuses  which  had  developed 
in  the  10-year  history  of  the  program. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  was 
that  no  workers  should  be  recruited  "for 
employment  in  other  than  temp>orary  or 
seasonal  occupations,  except  in  specific 
cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  period 
to  avoid  uiKlue  hardship." 

The  provision  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  was  retained  in  the  confer- 
ence; and  the  conference  report  specifi- 
cally states: 

Tlie  pinT>ose  of  the  program  is  to  supple- 
ment the  domestic  labor  force  In  peak  pe- 
riods, such  as  at  harvest  time,  when  crops 
may  be  lost  through  a  lack  of  sufflclent 
workers.  It  is  not  intended  to  proride  Mevi- 
can  workers  for  year-roimd  Jot>»  which  might 
well  be  filled  by  domestic  workers. 

This  statement  of  the  conference  re- 
port corresponds  to  my  interpretation  of 
the  language  when  I  introduced  the  bill, 
and  I  do  not  recall  that  at  the  hearings 
or  at  the  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  we  gave  any  other 
interpretation  to  the  language.  In  his 
statement  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 
Secretary  Goldberg  discussed  this  pro- 
vision, and  staled : 

We  also  recommend  an  amendment  con- 
t^ilned  in  S.  1945  to  prohibit  generally  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers  admitted 
under  Public  Law  78  In  other  than  temp<- 
rary  or  seasonal  work  or  in  work  involving 
the  operation  of  power-driven  machinery. 
The  Secretary  could  grant  temporary  excep- 
tions where  he  believes  this  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  hardship.  He  would  use  this 
authority  to  permit  gradual  adjustment 
where  farmers  are  now  dependent  upon  Mex- 
ican workers  for  year-round  or  machine  Jobs. 

Although  the  Mexlcin  labor  program  when 
initially  enacted  was  viewed  as  a  means  of 
meeting  seasonal  shortages  of  unskilled  ftpld 
hands,  this  purpose  was  not  specified  in  the 
law.  Consequently,  we  now  have  substan- 
tial numbers  of  braceroe  employed  on  me- 
chanical equipment  and  additional  thou- 
sands In  year-round  Jobs.  In  view  of  the 
substantial  underemployment  and  unem- 
plo3rment  characteristics  of  our  own  farm 
work  force,  the  alleged  shortage  of  U.S.  work- 
ers for  skilled  and  year-ruund  Jobs  are  be- 
lieved to  reflect  problems  of  wage  levels  and 
employee  relations  rather  than  true  short- 
age of  labor.  We  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  so  conclude,  leaving  the  Secretary 
with  discretion  only  to  grant  temporary  ex- 
ceptions In  specific  hardship  cases. 

That  statement  was  made  by  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program,  on  June  13, 
1961. 

In  signing  the  bill.  President  Kennedy 
directed  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  to  pre- 
scribe standards.    He  said: 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  Mexican  farm 
lalxjr  program  as  It  has  operated  in  recent 
years  on  the  wage  and  employment  condi- 
tions of  domestic  workers  is  clear  and  is 
cumulative  In  its  Impact.  We  cannot  afford 
to  disregard  it.  Therefore  I  sign  this  blU 
with    the    assurance    that    the   Secretary    oT 
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Labor  wlU,  by  every  means  »t  his  disposal, 
use  the  authority  vested  in  him  under  the 
law  to  praacrlbe  the  standards  and  to  make 
ttie  determinations  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  w^kges  and  woriLlng  conditions  of 
domestic  agrl<:ultural  workers. 

Before  Issuing  the  regiilations.  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  held  a  series  of  consulta- 
tions with  all  Interested  parties.  A  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  In  Washington  on 
December  8,  and  at  the  hearing  all  inter- 
ested parties  had  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  the  Department 
proposals  for  implementing  the  legisla- 
tion. Following  Ihls,  additional  confer- 
ences were  held  with  representatives  of 
farm  emploj'ers  and  workers  and  inter- 
ested Memb<;rs  of  Congress.  Only  after 
this,  on  March  21  of  thLs  year,  did  the 
Department  issue  its  regulations  includ- 
ing the  210-days-Ui-35-weeks  limitation. 

I  believe  there  might  be  some  reason 
for  questioning  the  Secretary  as  to  why 
he  was  so  generous  in  allowing  an  em- 
ployer to  secure  Mexican  nationals  for 
up  to  210  df.ys  for  "temporary  and  sea- 
sonal" work. 

Certainly  210  days  in  35  weeks — more 
than  half  a  year — could  scarcely  qualify 
as  tempora:7  employment  under  the 
traditional  practices  and  precedents 
which  relate'  to  this  legislation  and  to 
this  program.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
language  of  the  report  which  criticizes 
him  for  not  permitting  employers  to  hire 
such  workeis  for  a  longer  period  as  a 
regular  course.  Of  course,  the  law  per- 
mits him  to  make  exceptions  for  tem- 
porary periods  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship; but  .since  the  regulations  have 
been  In  effect  only  since  the  end  of 
March,  it  Is  obvious  that  there  has  not 
been  time  to  test  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponse to  such  requests. 

There  is  some  room  for  discussion  as 
to  what  Is  meant  by  "temporary  and  sea- 
sonal work '■;  but  In  relation  to  this  pro- 
gram, the  period  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary is  ample. 

There  Is.  first  Of  all.  the  International 
agreement  between  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  ours  which  bmits  the  period 
during  which  Mexican  nationals  can  be 
employed  In  the  United  States  to  6 
months,  although  15  percent  of  the  total 
labor  recruited  can  be  extended  for  an 
additional  3  montlis.  In  other  words, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, permission  to  enter  for 
"temporary  and  seasonal  work"  Is  set 
at  6  months.  This  Is  the  basic  stand- 
ard which  should  be  applied;  but  on 
the  side  of  the  liberality,  the  additional 
15  percent  of  the  total  is  permitted  by 
way  of  exception.  To  be  consistent 
with  the  spiilt  of  the  agreement,  the  time 
for  which  the  growers  can  obtain  them 
as  temF>orary  and  seasonal  labor  should 
be  about  the  same. 

Second,  the  definition  of  "seasonal"  is 
well -established  In  labor  statistics.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  defined  sea- 
sonal agricultural  employment  as  that 
lasting  less  than  150  days.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  uses  a  similar  for- 
mula in  reporting  on  hired  farm- 
workers: Those  working  fewer  than  150 
days  in  the  year  are  classified  as 
"seasonal."  Workers  employed  150  to 
249  days  are  classified  as  'regular 
workers."     And  those  who  work  more 


than  250  days  are  classified  as  "year- 
round." 

So  by  existing  and  established  stand- 
ards, the  210-day  limitation  certainly 
falls  well  within  the  limits  of  seasonal 
employment. 

Finally,  the  number  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals who  are  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram varies  greatly  from  month  to 
month  and  season  to  season;  for  in- 
stance, in  February  1960,  there  were 
60,000  Mexican  nationals  employed, 
97,000  in  May,  128,000  in  June,  227,000 
in  October,  and  75,000  in  December. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  areas  of 
the  Nation  where  agricultural  produc- 
tion continues  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  stretching  the  point,  one  might  argue 
that  continuous  year-round  employ- 
ment in  these  cases  Is  seasonal.  But 
certainly  this  is  to  stretch  a  point.  Even 
so,  it  could  hardly  be  classified  as  tem- 
porary, even  If  it  is  seasonal. 

I  suppose  all  agricultural  employment 
is  seasonal,  because  agricultural  work 
depends  upon  the  season,  but  certainly 
agricultural  work  which  continues  more 
than  210  days  in  a  given  area  could  not, 
by  any  reasonable  standards,  be  classi- 
fied as  temporary. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
adopted  last  year  was  to  break  the  pat- 
tern by  which  Mexican  nationals  were 
l)eing  used  continuously  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
growers  to  make  conscientious  efforts  to 
recruit  domestic  workers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  If  the 
Secretary  were  to  go  beyond  the  present 
210-days-in-35-weeks  limitation,  the  In- 
tent of  the  law  would  be  undermined, 
and  we  would  have  government  not  by 
the  normal  processes  of  legislative  action 
by  Congress,  but  by  virtue  of  interpreta- 
tion added  to  legislation  in  committee 
reports  on  the  appropriation  bill.  So 
this  procedure  has  at  least  two  counts 
against  It:  First,  that  It  should  not  be 
enacted,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  or  put 
into  effect  because  this  Is  an  appropria- 
tion bill;  and.  second,  that  It  Is  not  legis- 
lative action  and  it  should  not  become 
effective  by  virtue  of  being  written  into 
a  committee  report. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
joined  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  last  year  in  urging  that  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  be  revised. 
I  have  always  felt  that  this  program 
should  not  serve  to  depress  wages  and 
conditions  for  our  own  domestic  work- 
ers in  agriculture.  It  must  only  be  an 
"emergency  escape  valve"  for  those  crit- 
ical periods  in  which  not  enough  do- 
mestic labor  is  available.  The  amend- 
ments which  were  adopted  last  year 
moved  happily  in  this  direction.  We 
did  not  reform  this  program  as  much 
as  I  would  have  liked,  but  the  changes 
were  beneficial. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota that  the  language  in  this  report 
goes  somewhat  beyond  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  puts  the  committee  in  the  position 
of  making  policy  declarations  contrary 


to  what  we  decided  here  in  the  Congress 
last  year.  The  Secretary  of  Lat)or  is, 
of  course,  not  bound  by  this  language. 
I  agree  entirely  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said,  and  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
mstrkfi 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator fi-om  New  York,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  him  agree  with  me  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  matter.  In  connection  with 
this  reixart,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  addressed  himself  previously, 
upon  «  hich  I  should  like  to  make  a  brief 
comment. 

Mr.  President.  In  its  report,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  urged 
against  the  distinct  separate  administra- 
tion of  employment  security  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 

I  quote  from  page  5  of  the  report: 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  employment  security 
program,  and  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency  it  is  essential  that  administration 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment services  be  directed  and  coordi- 
nated, geared  to  local  conditions,  at  all  levels. 
Separation  of  the  services  would  greatly  In- 
crease administrative  costs  and  should  under 
no  conditions  be  thrust  upon  State  olBclals. 
Separation  would  result  in  less  exposure  of 
claimants  to  Job  openings,  and  through  less 
effective  application  of  the  work  test  cause 
the  paj^nent  of  benefits  to  claimants  neither 
seeking  work  nor  willing  to  work. 

This  statement  by  the  committee 
against  the  sep>arate  administration  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  employ- 
ment service  warrants  some  further  com- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  have  already  addressed 
themst!lves  to  this  subject.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  best  qualified  experts  in 
employment  security  administration, 
embracing  both  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  emplojmient  service.  New  York 
State's  operations  in  this  field  are  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  most  outstand- 
ing in  the  Nation  and  have  long  been  a 
model  for  other  States  to  follow. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommends  the  coordination  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  employ- 
ment service  at  all  organizational  levels, 
from  State  headquarters  down.  Such 
coordination  is  already  achieved  In  New 
York,  even  though.  In  New  York  City 
and  In  Buffalo,  there  is  a  physical  sepa- 
ration of  these  two  oflBces  because  of 
the  lai'ge  size  of  these  communities  and 
the  particular  requirements  of  these 
labor  jnarkets.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  in  New  York  State  the 
administration  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  empl03Tnent  sei-vice  is  coordi- 
nated at  all  levels  of  supervision. 

I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  ex- 
perts m  the  field  of  employment  security 
administration,  particularly  with  Alfred 
L.  Green,  the  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  State  program  who  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  this  im- 
portant field  and  who  operates  the  larg- 
est such  agency  in  the  country.  His 
reputation  as  an  efficient  administrator 
is  widely  known  and  recognized.  In  New 
York  State  the  executive  director  of  the 
division  of  employment  administers  both 
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programs  with  the  aid  of  the  appropriate 
supervisory  staff,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  oflSces  of  the  two  programs,  employ- 
ment security  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation, are  physically  separated  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  in  Buffalo. 

In  New  York  City,  for  reasons  of  ef- 
ficiency and  adequacy  of  service  to  the 
public,  both  workers  and  employers,  in- 
surance operations  are  conducted  in  30 
insurance  offices  and  placement  opera- 
tions are  conducted  in  22  placement 
offices,  each  serving  either  in  particular 
industries  or  st>eciflc  occupations. 

A  special  liaison  service  is  used  to  in- 
sure the  close  coordination  of  these  two 
vital  services.  Employment  interviewers 
are  ported  in  insurance  offices  to  assist 
in  administering  the  work  test,  and  in- 
surance examiners  are  assigned  to 
placement  offices  to  assist  in  insuring 
proper  job  exposure.  Based  on  more 
than  20  years  of  experience  in  New  York 
State,  there  has  not  been  any  impair- 
ment of  the  work  test  or  job  exposure 
of  beneficiaries  because  of  the  physical 
separation  of  offices. 

As  I  read  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port, and  as  has  been  indicated,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill  J,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  successful  arrange- 
ments like  these  being  continued.  If 
the  language  were  placed  in  the  bill 
itself,  I  would  perhaps  feel  it  necessary 
to  offer  some  amendments  in  order  to 
clarify  the  situation,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  that  is  not  necessary. 

All  that  the  committee  says  is  that 
the  Department  should  not  force  sep- 
arate administration  of  the  two  func- 
tions but  when  a  State  desires  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  separately,  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  should 
not  insist  upon  or  actively  urge  the  joint 
administration  under  the  same  roof.  To 
that  I  see  no  objection. 

Therefore,  with  this  explanation  in 
the  Record,  I  believe  no  amendment  to 
the  bill  is  necessary. 

I  wished  to  place  these  thoughts  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  to  the  pending  bill,  and 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  under  the 
rule.  I  expect  to  call  up  this  amendment 
in  lieu  of  the  amendment  which  has  al- 
ready been  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  19.  1962.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  18, 1962: 

Tax  Coubt  or  th«  UNrriD  Statvs 
The      following-named      persons      to      be 

Judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Sutes 

for  the  terms  indicated: 

Howard  A.   Etawson.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,   for 

the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from  June  2, 

1958,  vice  Bolon  B.  Turner,  retired. 
Austin   Hojrt.  of   Colorado,   for   a   term  of 

12   years   from  June   2,    1962,   vice   John   W. 

Kern. 

U.S.  OisTBicr  Judge 

Allen  E.  Barrow,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Oklahoma,    vice   Royce   H.  Savage,   resigned. 

Depabtment  or  the  Navt 
Victor  If.  Longstreet,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
an  Assisunt  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Diplomatic  and  Pobeion  Sbbvics 
William     R.     Tyler,     of     the     District     of 
Columbia,    a    Foreign   Service   officer   of    the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary   of   State 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  July  18.  1962 : 

DiRECTOK    or   THE    OFFICE    OF    SCIENCE    AND 
TXCHMOLOGT 

Jerome  B  Wlesner.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WKDM-sruv,  Ji  i.Y  18,  VM\'l 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  28.  28;  And  unto  man  He  said: 
Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  un- 
derstanding. 

Almighty  Crod,  who  art  above  and  be- 
yond us  but  also  with  and  within  us, 
may  we  be  blessed  with  that  insight  and 
inspiration,  that  wisdom  and  under- 
standing which  will  make  us  equal  to 
the  task  of  reorganizing  our  civiliza- 
tion and  social  order  on  a  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  good  will. 

Grant  that  in  these  stupendous  days, 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  our  Con- 
gress, our  ambassadors  and  diplomats, 
may  have  such  a  rich  and  deep  experi- 
ence of  Thy  divine  light  and  leading 
that  they  shall  be  able  and  adequate  to 
meet  their  many  arduous  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, faithfully  and  victoriously 

Whatever  the  trials  and  tragedies  of 
the  unknown  and  unforeseen  future  may 
be.  inspire  us  never  to  lose  our  sense 
of  hope  and  assurance  that  the  day  will 
dawn  when  the  spirit  of  mankind  shall 
be  more  refined  and  magnanimous,  more 
Christlike  and  brotherly. 

Hear  us  in  the  Master's  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  10606  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Aft.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND  CHILD 
WELFARE  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10606 »  to  extend  and 
improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees :  Messrs  Milis.King 
of  California,  OBrikn  of  Illinois.  Mason. 
and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  10606. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUGENE  T    KINNALY 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Eugene  T.  Kirmaly  starts  today  on  his 
45th  consecutive  year  as  a  congressional 
secretary  and  administrative  assistant  to 
our  great  Speaker.  Gene  has  been 
blessed  with  a  splendid  personality  and 
has  always  been  anxious  and  ready  to 
be  helpful  to  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  sought  his  counsel  and  advice.  Be- 
cause of  his  years  of  experience  a  Mem- 
ber could  always  feel  that  Gene  had 
given  a  sincere  and  honest  opinion  on 
the  question  which  was  asked. 

Gene  Kinnaly  is  an  excellent  attorney. 
He  is  dependable,  reliable,  trustworthy. 
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and  any  assignment  given  him  is  always 
handled  with  speed  and  assurance  of 
success.  Volumes  could  be  written  on 
the  countless  occasions  when  he  has  been 
of  service  both  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  their  staffs. 

I  want  to  join  the  many  Members  of 
the  House  who  will  be  congratulating 
him  today.  My  wish  is  that  he  will  re- 
main here  at  the  Capitol  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKL  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader,     j 

Mr.  ALBERT.  'Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to 
pay  a  deserving  tribute  to  a  wonderful 
man  and  servant,  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Speaker.  [I 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  comple- 
tion of  44  years  of  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  our  good  friend,  Eugene 
T.  Kinnaly. 

I  know  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  join  with  me  In  extending 
warmest  personal  congratulations  to  this 
man  of  ability  and  dedication  who  has 
given  so  much  to  this  House  and  the  peo- 
ple we  represent. 

A  competent  lawyer  in  his  own  right. 
Gene  Kinnaly  begun  his  administrative 
career  with  the  late  Representative 
James  A.  Gallivan.  of  Massachusetts, 
joining  the  staff  of  our  distinguished 
Speaker  John  McGormack  34  years  ago. 

I  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  de- 
ser\ed  tribute  to  Gene  Kinnaly.  and  I 
heartily  second  the  praise. 

No  Member  of  Congress  questions  the 
value  of  a  competent  staff;  we  all  ap- 
preciate the  willingness  of  our  employees 
to  sacrifice  their  personal  interests  to 
the  demands  of  our  responsibibties  to  the 
public  interest 

There  are  those,  however,  by  virtue  of 
ability  and  experience,  who  merit  the 
special  thanks  and  recognition  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

Eugene  Kinnaly  is  such  a  man. 

On  this  milesbone  In  his  long  and 
distinguished  career,  I  know  I  express 
the  feelings  of  Members  and  staffs  alike 
when  I  wish  for  you.  Eugene  Kinnaly, 
many  more  years  Of  service  to  the  Speak- 
er, to  the  Congress^  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  coUeagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  in  this  deserved  recogni- 
tion of  Gene  Kinnaly  for  his  long  record 
of  stewardship  in  a  position  of  high 
trust. 

Through  the  years  that  I  have  known 
him,  Mr.  Kinnaly  has  always,  it  seemed 
to  me.  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful 
when  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  him. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  just 
how  valuable  the  services  of  a  loyal,  ex- 
perienced administrative  assistant  can 
be,  especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  a 
Member's  career  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  Jesse  Nolph  retired  from  my 
staff  in  1958.  he  was  the  dean  of  secre- 


taries,   with    the    longest    continuous 
record  on  the  Hill — 41  years. 

I  assume,  since  Mr.  Nolph  and  Mr. 
Kinnaly  were  contemporaries,  that  this 
honor  now  goes  to  Gene. 

In  any  event,  I  do  have  some  idea  of 
what  his  faithfulness  and  diligence  have 
meant  to  our  Speaker,  and  so  my  wish 
for  both  is  many  more  happy  and  useful 
years  of  service  together. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  the  other  Members  in  paying  high 
tribute  to  Gene  Kinnaly. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Mr.  Kinnaly  for  many  years,  both  as  a 
secretary  and  later  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  He  is  faithful,  able,  a  wonder- 
ful worker  in  the  legislative  affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  service  to 
the  SF>eaker,  Mr.  McCormack,  has  been 
exemplary.  It  gives  me  a  personal  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  him  today.  I  hope 
that  he  will  have  many  long  years  of 
useful  service  and  good  health. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  one 
of  the  most  respected  gentlemen  in  this 
Capitol  celebrates  his  44th  anniversary 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  distin- 
guished Representative,  the  beloved  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  our  honorable 
Speaker,  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  A  tireless 
worker,  a  gracious  gentleman,  and  an 
outstanding  administrator,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  regardless  of  political 
views,  has  always  received  nothing  from 
him  but  kindness  and  consideration 
whenever  his  good  offices  have  been 
sought. 

In  all  his  years,  while  here,  he  has 
never  been  too  busy  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  any  request  made  of  him 
by  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  Notwith- 
standing his  laborious  duties,  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  he  successfully  com- 
pleted a  law  course,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law,  sul>sequently  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  bar  by  examina- 
tion, and  later  admitted  to  practice 
before  our  Federal  courts,  including  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  country,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  years 
here.  Mr.  Kinnaly  has  witnessed  many 
historic  events  and  transitions  in  Gov- 
ernment but  one — there  Is  one  thing  that 
has  never  changed,  his  fine  character 
and  reputation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues and  associate  myself  with  their 
statements  about  Mr.  Eugene  Kinnaly, 
administrative  assistant  to  our  beloved 
SF>eaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. Eugene  Kinnaly  has  complet- 
ed 44  years  of  faithful  service  as  a  secre- 
tary in  the  congressional  service.  He 
served  under  the  late  beloved  Congress- 
man James  Gallivan  and  thence  under 
Congressman  John  W.  McCormack.  He 
has  served  faithfully  and  with  devotion. 

He  is  the  dean  of  secretaries  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 


He  has  earned  the  love  and  respect  of 
hundreds  of  Congressmen  and  their 
staffs.  Ever  ready  to  be  helpful  he  has 
given  unstintingly  of  his  time  to  all  who 
sought  his  advice  and  counsel. 

Godfearing,  he  has  made  use  of  his 
entire  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
man.  Eugene  Kinnaly  has  been  a  friend 
of  mine  and  I  cherish  his  friendship. 
Knowing  him  is  one  of  the  pleasant  ex- 
periences you  enjoy  here  in  Washington. 
I  hope  and  pray  the  years  will  be  kind 
to  Eugene  Kinnaly  and  to  the  Honorable 
SpKjaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, who  he  serves  so  well.  I  hope  Al- 
mighty God  will  continue  to  shower  his 
blessings  on  both  of  these  fine  men. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to- 
day to  offer  my  most  sincere  and  heart- 
felt congratulations  to  your  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly. 
up>on  the  beginning  of  his  45th  year  of 
service  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Gene  has  long  been  a  dear  friend  of 
mine.  He  is  a  warm  and  understanding 
person  with  much  to  offer  and  I  deeply 
value  our  close  association.  All  of  us 
here  in  the  cfongress  who  have  had  oc- 
casion to  seek  his  advice  and  assistance 
truly  appreciate  his  supreme  capabili- 
ties, his  loyalty,  his  devotion,  and  his 
generosity. 

It  is  my  wish  that  God  will  continue 
to  shower  His  blessings  on  Gtene  and  that 
happiness  and  good  fortune  will  follow 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eugene  T. 
Kinnaly  today  completes  his  44th  con- 
secutive year  as  a  congressional  secre- 
tary and  administrative  assistant  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  He  first  served  under 
the  late  Congressman  James  A.  Gallivan. 
of  Boston,  and  for  10  years  he  was  the 
head  secretary  in  that  office.  He  was 
known  even  in  those  days  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  legislative  work  and  the  courte- 
ous and  efficient  service  to  those  who  had 
occasion  to  contact  his  Member. 

At  the  time  that  our  able  and  capable 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  succeeded 
the  late  Congressman  Gallivan,  his  serv- 
ices were  retained  due  to  his  ability  and 
integrity.  For  the  past  33  years.  Gene 
has  been  the  key  man  on  John  McCor- 
mack's  staff  and  as  a  loyal  and  confi- 
dential assistant  to  the  Speaker,  his 
wealth  of  knowledge,  his  experience,  and 
his  wisdom  have  contributed  to  the 
shaping  of  constructive  legislation,  and 
to  many  of  the  great  decisions  that  have 
made  our  Nation  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  his  arduous  duties  and  his 
numberless  assignments.  Gene  has  al- 
ways found  time  to  devote  some  part  of 
his  day  to  his  religious  faith. 

I  know  that  during  all  of  these  years, 
our  Speaker  has  had  a  tender  fondness 
for  Gene  Kinnaly  which  he  has  demon- 
strated to  all  of  us  from  time  to  time. 

So  today,  we  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  honor  one  of  the  most  capable  secre- 
taries within  the  memory  of  any  pres- 
ent Member  of  the  Hoiise.  He  repre- 
sents, no  doubt,  the  highest  competence 
among     the     congressional     assistants 
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without  whose  help  we  could  not  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  to  our  constituents 
or  to  the  Nation. 

Gene  has  now  completed  34  years  of 
that  distinguished  service  to  our  Speak- 
er, and  he  now  enters  uix)n  his  45th 
year,  so  we  pause  to  congratulate  the 
respected  and  popular  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
John  W.  McCormack. 

I  know  that  I  join  with  my  colleagues, 
his  friends  and  his  associates  in  wish- 
ing Gene  continued  good  health  and 
every  happiness  in  the  career  to  which 
he  gives  the  riches  of  his  talent  and  his 
character. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
back  in  1918  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
President  and  Champ  Clark  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  that  Gene  Kinnaly  first 
came  to  Washington  to  serve  as  secre- 
tary to  the  then  Congressman  from  the 
12th  Massachusetts  District.  James  A. 
Oallivan,  who  left  an  indelible  mark  in 
the  history  of  that  body  just  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Speaker  McCormack,  is  leaving 
an  even  deeper  imprint  in  national  af- 
fairs. 

When  Congressman  McCormack  came 
to  Washington  as  the  successor  to  Con- 
gressman Oallivan,  Gene  became  the  sec- 
retary to  the  new  Representative  of  the 
12th  district,  and  Congressman  Mc- 
Cormack was  glad  indeed  to  have  him 
stay,  because  in  the  short  previous  period 
of  his  service  Gene  was  universally  recog- 
nized, as  was  Speaker  John,  as  a  comer, 
attracting  favorable  attention  not  alone 
among  the  congressional  family  but  also 
in  the  executive  departments. 

Forty-four  years  have  passed  and  to- 
day we  honor  Gene  Kinnally  who  has 
stood  steadfastly  at  the  side  of  Congress- 
man McCormack  ever  since,  without  1 
day's  interruption  in  his  service.  In  his 
earlier  days,  in  common  with  most  secre- 
taries to  Congressmen,  the  workload  on 
these  staff  leaders  was  terrific,  and  for 
7  days  a  week  and  from  12  to  14  hours 
a  day  the  official  work  went  on  without 
letup.  It  was  a  killing  schedule  and  any- 
one who  could  stand  up  under  it  was 
indeed  a  superman,  physically  at  least. 

Today  as  the  administrative  assistant 
to  Speaker  McCormack,  Ciene  Kiiuialy 
is  recognized  by  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  as  a  super- 
man in  every  possible  way.  He  is  a 
quiet  man,  who  is  favorably  known  and 
respected  by  hundreds  of  Federal  de- 
partment executives.  Quietly  he  can  lift 
the  phone  and  accomplish  more  for  his 
Congressman  and  the  12th  district  and 
its  citizens,  than  any  high-pressure 
worker  in  the  Capital. 

Acting  for  the  Speaker  he  greets  every 
visitor  to  the  Speakers  office  with  the 
same  friendly  smile  and  warm  welcome, 
whether  they  be  humble  or  distin- 
guished. He  never  loses  his  p>oise,  and 
accomplishes  his  duties  for  the  Speaker 
so  quietly  that  most  visitors  or  appli- 
cants for  aid  do  not  realize  that  many 
of  their  requests  border  on  the  impos- 
sible. 

The  value  of  an  efficient  and  loyal  as- 
sistant and  secretary  to  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  almost  beyond  price  and 
every  Congressman  and  Senator  will  be 
first  to  acknowledge  this  dedicated  and 
vital  service. 


Gene  Kinnaly  epitomizes  and  is  a  most 
perfect  example  of  the  perfect  adminis- 
trative assistant,  serving  on  Capitol  Hill. 
His  loyalty  and  honesty  is  unquestioned, 
his  nimble  mind  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, born  of  his  many  years  experience, 
are  outstanding,  and  has  on  numerous 
occasions  dissipated  the  danger  of  em- 
barrassment to  his  boss,  friend,  and 
mentor.  Speaker  McCormack,  who  is  as 
devoted  to  Gene  as  Gene  is  devoted  to 
him. 

The  friends  he  has  in  the  Capitol  are 
legion  and  they  universally  are  today  ex- 
tending their  good  wishes  and  warmest 
respect  to  Gene  expressing  the  hope  that 
he  will  continue  on  for  another  44  years. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing my  very  good  friend.  Eugene  T. 
Kinnaly.  administrative  assistant  to  our 
distinguished  Speaker,  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, as  he  commences  his  45th  year 
as  a  secretary  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Gene  started  to  work  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  in  the  office  of  Congressman 
James  Gallivan.  of  Boston,  and  remained 
with  him  until  his  death  in  1928.  The 
then  State  Senator  John  W.  McCormack. 
who  was  Democratic  leader  of  the  up- 
per chamber  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  on  Beacon  HiU. 
was  elected  in  a  special  election  to  suc- 
ceed Congressman  Gallivan  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  that  term  in  the  70th 
Congress.  Gene  was  asked  by  the  newly 
elected  Congressman  McCormack  to  re- 
main with  him  in  his  Capitol  Hill  office, 
because  of  his  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  problems  and  hopes  of  the  people 
in  his  city  of  Boston,  and  the  Common- 
wealth, and  his  knowledge  and  vast  ex- 
perience on  the  Washington  scene.  As 
we  all  know.  Congressman  McCormack 
was  elected  to  every  succeeding  term,  he 
was  elected  the  Democratic  majority 
leader  in  September  1940.  named  Acting 
Speaker  in  September  1961,  and  elected 
to  the  eminent  position  of  Speaker  of 
this  great  deliberative  body  last  Jan- 
uary to  succeed  the  late  beloved  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas.  Ehiring  all  of 
these  years  Gene  Kinnaly  has  been  at 
Speaker  McCorbiack's  side  as  his  loyal, 
efficient,  and  forever  calm  secretary. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  ot  coming  to  know  Crene  Kin- 
naly over  the  years,  it  has  been  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  We  know 
full  well  what  an  asset  he  has  been  to 
Speaker  McCormack.  Gene  is  depend- 
able, reliable,  trustworthy,  and  sincere. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  turn  away 
anybody  with  a  problem  and  he  is  al- 
ways willing  to  patiently  listen  to  the 
troubles  of  constituents  and  colleagues 
ahke.  and  then  act  with  dispatch  in  a 
serious  effort  to  have  the  problems  ad- 
justed. 

A  profoundly  religious  man  who  is 
generous  in  his  charity,  Gene  Kinnaly  is 
also  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar.  and  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  always  willingly  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  the  new  Members  of  Congress  from 
his  native  Massachusetts.  And  we,  in 
turn,  have  come  to  respect  and  admire 
Gene  more  and  more  as  his  years  of  serv- 
ice on  Capitol  Hill  are  fulfilled. 


Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending my  very  best  wishes  to  your  good 
and  loyal  administrative  assistant.  Gene 
Kinnaly,  as  he  begins  his  45th  year  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  pray  for  his  con- 
tinued good  health  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  action  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczyn- 
ski  I ,  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  my  administra- 
tive assistant,  Eugene  T.  Kinnsdy,  is  on 
this  day  completing  44  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. Gene  Kinnaly  has  been  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  34  years. 
When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1928,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  beloved  James  A.  Galli- 
van. I  retained  as  my  secretary  Gene 
Kinnaly,  who  had  served  as  secretary 
to  the  late  Congressman  James  A.  Gal- 
livan. I  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice.  Gene  Kinnaly  had  at  his  finger- 
tips a  wealth  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
makes  Washington  run  and  his  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  Federal  agencies  was 
invaluable  to  me.  I  have  observed  Gene 
Kinnaly  throughout  the  years  and  mar- 
veled at  his  swiftness  and  unobtrusive 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  his  duties. 
Everyone  who  knows  him  remarks  as  to 
his  personal  friendliness  and  to  his  sym- 
pathetic and  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  many  problems  of  a  congressional 
office.  Not  only  is  Gene  Kinnaly  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  but  he  has  come 
to  be  a  member  of  the  McCormack  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect 
for  Gene  Kinnaly.  His  loyalty  to  us  is 
intense.  He  has  been  my  very  close  con- 
fidant through  the  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House.  I  am 
proud  of  him  and  I  wish  for  him  many 
years  of  continued  service. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  Eugene  T.  Kinnaly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  most  selfish  and  expensive 
lobby  in  Washington  scored  a  temporary 
victory  against  the  health  needs  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory, for  tomorrow  we  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  enact  President  Kennedys 
medicare  plan  in  the  next  Congress. 
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It  is  ironic  in  the  extreme,  viewed  in 
the  hght  of  my  cKperlence  in  my  home 
district,  the  19th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  where,  in  response  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  me  to  the  vot- 
ers in  that  district.  79  percent  favored 
medicare,  18  percent  were  opposed,  and 
3  percent  had  no  opinion.  About  20,000 
cards  from  my  district  favoring  medi- 
care have  been  sent  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  urging  action  on 
this  bill,  so  vital  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Many  physicians  asked  to  be  permit- 
ted to  sign  such  cards — and  have  done 
so.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  represents  only 
that  clique  which  controls  and  domi- 
nates its  policies. 

As  the  British  Medical  Journal  said  on 
July  13.  it  was  dismissing  as  "vulgar, 
cheap,  and  nonsense"  the  attacks  of 
AMA  on  the  British  Health  Service.  The 
Journal  also  stated: 

The  dismay  on  the  probable  Inherent 
weakness  of  Amerloan  medical  services  Is 
obvious  If  such  a  vast  effort  is  to  be  expended 
on  mlsrepresentatiaa  of  what  Is  happening 
In  Britain. 


SUBCOMMITTEE       ON       ENROLLED 
BILLS   AND   LIBRARIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills  and  Libraries 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  tomorrow,  July  19. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  161] 


AUord 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Boykln 


Harrison.  Va.  Roxisselot 

Hoffman.  Mich  St.Oormatn 

Jarman  Saund 

KearOB  Scranton 

Laird  Slsk 


Curtis.  Mass.  McSween 

Davis,  Tenn.  Mallltard 

Flood  May 

Fogarty  Merrow 

Frailer  Miller. 
Oarland  George  P. 

Oavln  Moulder 

Gray  Powell 


Smith.  Miss 

Spence 

Taber 

Thompson.  La. 

Williams 

WlllU 

Wlnstead 

Yates 


Roberts.  AJa.       Zelenko 
Roblaon 


Gubeer 
Hagan.  Oa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dlsj)ensed 
with. 


DEPOSITORY  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 


table  the  bill  (H.R.  8141)  to  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  depository  libraries,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur In  Senate  amendments  1  to  25.  and 
Senate  amendment  No.  27. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  Senate 
amendments: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "1061"  and  Insert 
"1962". 

Page  2.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "may 
have  been  designated  by  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  the  several  States,  respectively, 
and  as". 

Page  2.  line  22,  after  "designated"  Insert 
"by  each  of  the  Senators  from  the  several 
States.". 

Page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "and"  where 
it  appears  the  second  time. 

Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "the  Delegate 
from  each  Territory,  or". 

Page  2.  line  25,  after  "Rico"  insert  ",  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  by  the  Oovernofs  of  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
respectively". 

Page  2.  line  25.  after  "That"  insert  "(1)". 

Page  3.  line  3,  strike  out  all  after  "that" 
down  to  and  including  "area"  In  line  7  and 
insert  "the  total  number  of  libraries  desig- 
nated by  Representatives  or  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  not  exceed  two  within  each 
area,  and  (2)  additional  libraries  within  any 
State  may  be  designated  by  each  of  the 
Senators  from  such  State  to  the  extent  that 
the  libraries  within  such  State  designated 
by  Senators  shall  not  exceed  two  designated 
by  a  Senator  of  each  class". 

Page  3.  line  8.  after  "a"  Insert  "State,". 

Page  3.  line  11,  after  "his"  Insert  "Sena- 
tor.". 

Page  3.  line  22.  after  "the"  where  It  ap- 
pears the   second   time.   Insert  "Senator,". 

Page  3.  line  24.  after  "be."  Insert  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  designate  two 
depository  libraries  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Governor  of  Guam  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa  may  each  designate 
one  depository  library  In  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  respectively,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  designate  one  de- 
pository library  on  the  Island  of  Saint 
Thomas  and  one  on  the  Island  of  Saint 
Croix." 

Page  4,  line  16.  strike  out  all  after  "any" 
down  to  and  including  "made"  In  line  19 
and  Insert  "depxjsltory  library,  other  than  a 
depository  library  specifically  designated  by 
law,  may  be  made  only  within  the  limita- 
tions on  total  numbers  specified  In  section 
501  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (44  U.S.C.  82). 
as  amended,  and". 

Page  5.  lines  11  and  12,  strike  out  "at  no 
time  exceed  the  number  authorized  under 
existing  statute"  and  Insert  "not  be  restrict- 
ed by  any  existing  statutory  limitation". 

Page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  "Representa- 
tives or"  and  Insert  "Senators,  Representa- 
tives,". 

Page  6.  line  19,  after  "Rico"  Insert  ",  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Governors  of  Guam,  Amer- 
ican   Samoa,    or   the   Virgin   Islands". 

Page  7,  line  13.  after  "located"  Insert  "(or 
( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  library  designated  by  a 
Senator,  the  Senator  who  made  such  desig- 
nation or  any  successor  of  such  Senator,  (2) 
In  the  case  of  a  library  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (3)  In  the 
case  of  a  library  In  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
OT  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Governor)". 

Page  7,  line  17.  strike  out  "each"  and  In- 
sert "the  State,". 

Page  7.  line  17,  after  "district"  Insert 
".  territory,". 


P.ige  7.  line  18,  after  "Rico"  insert  ",  as 
the  case  may  be". 

Page  7,  line  24.  strike  out  "and". 

Page  7,  line  25,  after  "Academy"  insert 
'.  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy, and  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy". 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  "publication"  and 
Insert  "publications". 

Page  9.  line  8,  strike  out  "1961"  and  Insert 
"1962". 

Page  9.  line  21.  strike  out  all  after  "de- 
pository" over  to  and  Including  "appropria- 
tions" In  line  1  on  page  10  and  Insert 
"libraries". 

Page  1 1 .  after  line  3,  Insert : 

"Sec.  11.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  make 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy 
library  a  public  depository  for  Government 
publications",  approved  August  5,  1939  (53 
Stat.  1209;  44  U.S.C.  87a).  U  hereby  re- 
pealed." 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  to  explain  the  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  SchenckI,  who  is  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  that  the  Senate 
amendments  are  perfecting  and  re- 
fining In  nature.  We  considered  the 
amendments  with  Senate  Members  and 
staff  and  decided  that  they  really  did 
not  change  the  Intent  or  the  content  of 
the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one 
amendment  which  I  proF>ose  we  accept 
with  an  amendment  which  Is  agreeable 
to  the  Senate.  This  procedure  was  more 
acceptable  than  the  usually  lengthy  con- 
ferences needed  to  compromise  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  this  bill  allow 
another  depository  in  each  congres- 
sional district,  like  the  original  bill 
proposed? 

Mr.  HAYS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  goes  through  that 
way?    It  makes  two  Instead  of  one? 

Mr.  HAYS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  the  Member  of 
Congress  would  be  allowed  to  select  the 
place? 

Mr.  HAYS.    The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  a  proponent  of  this  needed  ex- 
pansion of  the  Depository  Library  Sys- 
tem as  handled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  anxious  that  Government 
periodicals  be  made  available  to  our  citi- 
zens who  pay  the  bills  for  their  produc- 
tion. I  am  equally  anxious  that  the 
provisions  be  properly  supervised  so  that 
the  library  system  and  the  Federal  print- 
ing program  have  safeguards  for  their 
practical  and  effective  implementation. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  in  sup- 
I>ortlng  this  bill  I  did  not  Intend  that 
the  orderly  printing  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  be  impaired  by  bur- 
dening them  with  an  impracticable  and 
unjustifiably  expensive  requirement. 
Neither  do  I  favor  any  proposal  that 
will  tend  in  any  way  to  disrupt  the  ex- 
cellent service  now  provided  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  to  the  depos- 
itory libraries. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint 
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Committee  on  the  Library.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  my  membership  with  these 
two  important  groups,  I  observe  first- 
hand the  important  part  our  Govern- 
ment plays  in  providing  the  fullest 
service  possible  in  furnishing  all  public 
information  in  the  most  practicable 
manner.  We  recognize  it  as  an  obliga- 
tion that  the  American  public  be  kept 
well  informed.  It  is  in  keeping  with  my 
desire  that  we  perpetuate  this  responsi- 
bility and  develop  these  needed  expan- 
sions with  understandable  restraints,  in 
keeping  with  our  economic  capabilities  to 
do  so.  I  believe  the  step  we  make  today 
is  consistent  with  my  purpose  to  em- 
phasize economy  and  efflciency  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Senate  amendment  No.  26. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  Page  11,  after 
line  3.  Insert: 

"Sic.  10.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  and  em- 
ploy such  measures  as,  in  its  discretion,  may 
be  deemed  necessary  and  practical  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hats  moves  to  concur  In  Senate 
amendment  Mo.  26,  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

"S«c.  10.  The  Public  Printer,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing, 
as  provided  for  by  section  2  of  the  Printing 
Act  of  1895  (ch.  23,  sec.  2,  28  Stat.  601),  as 
amended,  shall  adopt  and  employ  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical and  practical  implementation  of 
this  Act." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


DEPOSITORY  LIBRARY  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  completing  what  appears  to  be  the 
final  House  action  on  the  Depository 
Library  Act  of  1962.  It  now  must  be 
returned  to  the  Senate  where  concur- 
rence is  being  requested  in  one  amend- 
ment which,  I  am  informed,  will  be 
accepted  there.  This  will  conclude  all 
legislative  consideration,  and  send  the 
bill  to  the  President  for  Executive  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
on  the  6-year  history  of  trying  to  steer 
through  Congress  this  badly  needed  ex- 
pansion and  updating  of  the  outmoded 
Federal  depository  library  law.  I  have 
come  before  this  distinguished  body  in 
this  and  the  two  previous  sessions  of 
Congress  in  1957  and  1959.  Each  time 
the  House  passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate.  This  year  the  Senate  finally 
passed  it  with  certain  changes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  simply  to  speak  on  the 
Importance  of  the  one  amendment  we 
have  changed  and  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  other  26  amendments,  which 
we  accepted,  were  simply  refinements 
and  and  perfecting  in  nature.  They 
made  no  substantive  changes  to  the  bill. 


The  one  In  which  we  are  requesting  Sen- 
ate concurrence  should  provide  a  8«fe« 
guard  against  any  runaway  program  in 
implementing  the  new  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  use  this  time 
in  order  that  I  may  express  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Depository  Library  Act  of  1962.  When 
I  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  on  March 
15  of  this  year,  I  stated  that  the  new 
privileges  being  extended  to  the  deposi- 
tory library  system  must  not  cost  so  pro- 
hibitive a  price  as  to  bog  down  both  the 
Federal  printing  program  and  the  de- 
positoiT  library  system.  I  was  speaking 
about  the  tremendous  number  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  not  printed  at  or 
procured  by  the  Government  Printing 
OflBce.  Permit  me  to  read  my  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  which  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Hats.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought 
to  put  in  here  some  comment  about  why 
we  did  this.  We  did  this  becaxue  of  pub- 
lications in  the  scientific  field,  which  the 
Government  has  gotten  into,  as  you  know, 
in  a  big  way  In  the  last  20  years.  And  we 
had  no  idea,  and  stUi  have  no  idea,  that 
they  will  be  ordering  all  of  these  little 
"House"  publications  of  the  departments 
which  have  no  general  bearing,  no  general 
information  that  they  would  want.  And 
should  this  develop  into  abuse.  I  think  prob- 
ably it  could  be  handled  either  by  amend- 
ment or  perhaps  by  regulation  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  develop  Into  an  abuse,  but  I 
think  the  question  being  raised  In  the  rec- 
ord Is  good  enough  to  serve  as  a  warning. 
Because  certainly  I  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  new 
section  10,  as  we  have  reworded  it,  should 
now  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  ijermit  a 
more  economicsd  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  act.  Specifically,  no 
provision  was  made  for  exempting  pub- 
lications produced  in  small  numbers  for 
specialized  use,  thus  requiring  overpro- 
duction of  such  publications  by  several 
hundred  percent  in  some  instances. 
Also,  many  publications  such  as  techni- 
cal and  training  manuals,  and  various 
types  of  handbooks,  while  perhaps  of 
some  so-called  public  interest,  could  not 
justify  the  wide  dissemination  and  high 
cost  of  maintenance  that  in  books  of 
broader  interest  would  be.  practical. 
Clearer  jKrwer  of  determination  in  such 
cases,  and  greater  selectivity  in  those 
publications  chosen  for  distribution  to 
depository  librarians,  would  unquestion- 
ably result  in  a  great  saving  in  Govern- 
ment funds  and  much  more  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  depository  library 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  cite  one 
specific  item  in  the  bill  which  requires 
clarification  as  to  intent.  It  appears  in 
lines  21,  22.  and  23  of  section  4.  Con- 
cern has  been  expressed  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  this  legislation  to  publications 
intended  to  be  self-sustaining  such  as 
those  of  the  Office  of  Technical  Services 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
language,  ";  but  shall  not  Include  so- 
called  cooperative  publications  which 
must  necessarily  be  sold  in  order  to  be 
self-sustaining."  was  intended  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  all  self-sustaining 
or  self-liquidating  publications  such  as 


those  of  the  Office  of  Technical  Services 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
among  those  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment of  free  distribution.  This  means 
self-sustaining  or  self-liquidating  pub- 
lications resulting  from  either  Joint 
private-Government  efforts  or  wholly 
Government- sponsored  efforts. 

Mr.  Speak  3r,  I  have  carefully  read  the 
testimony  of  the  Public  Printer,  who, 
before  April  1961,  served  as  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
for  10  years.  He  furnished  very  sig- 
nificant information  about  the  printing 
plants  located  all  over  the  world  which 
are  authorized  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  which  do  approximately 
$100  million  worth  of  printing  a  year. 
The  Subcommittee  on  the  Library  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  felt  that  very  little 
of  this  material  is  of  interest  to  deposi- 
tory libraries.  The  Public  Printer  takes 
the  position,  and  has  so  testified  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Library 
and  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Appropriations,  that  this  small 
amount  does  not  justify  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  that  would  be  required  to  get 
this  non-GPO  printing  to  the  libraries. 

He  has  surveyed  many  of  these  print- 
ing plants  and  knows  the  problems  in- 
volved in  complying  with  this  legislation. 
In  addition  to  their  normal  require- 
ments, it  will  be  necessary  for  each  of 
these  plants  to  print  sufficient  copies  of 
every  item  not  exempted  from  the  act 
to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  librar- 
ies— not  knowing  at  the  time  of  printing 
which  libraries  will  select  which  item; 
inventory  and  store  them;  furnish  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  with  a  list 
of  what  has  been  printed:  eventually 
ship  to  Washintgon  what  is  selected:  and 
throw  away  the  vast  majority  not  se- 
lected. This  would  be  a  cumbersome  and 
costly  procedure  and.  in  many  instances 
the  effectiveness  of  the  publications 
would  be  destroyed  because  they  would 
be  out  of  date  before  they  got  into  the 
depository  system. 

The  Public  Printer  docs  not  wish  to 
deny  to  the  depository  libraries  any  serv- 
ice that  his  Office  can  possibly  give.  If 
given  the  additional  funds  necessary  to 
include  in  the  depository  program  field 
publications  along  with  those  produced 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  which 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  now 
distributes,  he  will  do  his  very  best  to 
accomplish  it.  He  is  most  anxious,  how- 
ever, that  the  fine  depository  distribu- 
tion system  that  now  exists  not  be 
bogged  down  by  the  addition  of  this  mass 
of  material,  over  which  the  Government 
Printing  Office  has  no  control,  in  order 
to  get  from  It  the  few  things  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  a  depository  library. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  very  profound  and  signifi- 
cant testimony  presented  by  Air  Force 
Secretary  Zuckert  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  While  the  Defense 
Department  voiced  no  objection  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  depositories  nor  the 
basic  objective  of  the  bill  to  make 
Government  information  available  to  the 
general  public,  great  concern  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  likelihood  of  increasing 
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administrative  costs  of  its  implementa- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its 
enactment  inadvisable. 

I  am  certain  that  ample  testimony  has 
been  received,  voicing  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  original  proposal  to  expand 
the  Federal  depository  library  system. 
But  equal  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  many  misgivings  mentioned  in  the 
hearings,  that  the  incorporation  into  the 
library  distribution  system  of  all  Fed- 
eral printing  can  be  undertaken  without 
inflicting  serious  hardship  on  the  agen- 
cies concerned.  For  that  reason,  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  worked 
out  this  new  section  10,  which  we  believe 
will  effect  practical  implementation  of 
the  new  act  withdut  impairment  of  the 
efficient  services  extended  to  the  Federal 
printing  and  depository  library  programs 
at  this  time. 


ANTITRUST  CIVIL  PROCESS  ACT 

Mr.  CELI.EJt  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S.  167) 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence  required  in  civil  investigations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  for  other  purp>oses,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  11 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrEKKNCE  Repout  (H.  Rept   No.  1884) 

The  coDTimitte*  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenu  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  167) 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  documentary  evidence 
required  in  civil  investigations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  puriKwes.  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows ; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num- 
bered 1.  2.  3,  5.  6.  |9,  ».  10.  11.  12,  13,  15,  16. 
17,  and  24. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  4.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  ol  the  matter  stricken  out 
by  said  amendment  Insert  "or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission";  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Houae  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment  insert  "any  final  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or";  and  the 
House  agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  amendment  numbered  14. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recedu  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  18  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by 
the  amendment  inaert  "or  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission";    and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  19  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
Inserted  insert  "court  or  grand  Jury,  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission". 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  20  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
inserted  Insert  "court  or  grand  jury,  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission". 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  21  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by 
the  amendment  Insert  "or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission";  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  22  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and 
inserted  Insert  "court  or  grand  jury,  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission". 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  23  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by 
the  amendment  Insert  "or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission";  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
ESTES  Kefauveh, 
Olin    D.   Johnston, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Emanvel  Celles, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,   Jr., 
Btron  G.  Rogers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  167)  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  compel  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence  required  in  civil 
Investigations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference   report: 

DETINrnONS 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  3 :  Provide  formal 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  deletion  pro- 
vided in  amendment  No.  2  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Provides  for  the  dele- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  to  which  the 
bill  applies  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  4 :  Provides  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  lieu 
of  antitrust  agency  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  stricken  out  as  proposed  by  the 
Hotise. 

Amendment  No.  5 :  Deletes  as  proposed  by 
the  House  the  definition  of  the  term  "anti- 
trust agency"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8:  Correct  the 
subparagraph  numbers  as  proposed  by  the 
House;  and  reinsert  the  words  "any  final  or- 
der of  any  antitrust  agency,  or"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  stricken  out  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  except  that  "the  Federal  Trade 
Commission"  be  Inserted  in  lieu  of  "any 
antitrust  agency". 

Amendments  9,  10.  11,  12  and  13:  Correct 
the  subparagraph  numbering. 


Civil   investigative   demand 

Amendment  No.  14:  Delete  Amendment 
No.  14  as  proix>8ed  by  the  House  which  In- 
serts "under  investigation." 

Amendment  No.  15:  Inserts  before  "anti- 
trust Investigation"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate "a  civil"  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  As  proposed  by  the 
House,  the  court  in  any  proceeding  under 
section  5(d)  may  direct  the  place  of  produc- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  documents 
demanded. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Eliminates  useless 
phraseology  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Strikes  out  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  "or  any  antitrust  agency" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  inserts  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission". 

Amendments  Nos.  19.  20  and  22:  Strike  out 
as  proposed  by  the  House  "court,  grand 
Jury,  or  antltriist  agency",  and  Insert  "court 
or  grand  Jury",  but  amend  to  insert  In  lieu 
thereof,  "court  or  grand  jury,  or  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission". 

Amendments  Nos.  21  and  23:  Strike  out  as 
proposed  by  the  House  "or  any  antitrust 
agency"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission". 

Amendment  No.  24:  As  proposed  by  the 
Senate  any  person,  not  Including  a  natural 
person  by  virtue  of  the  definition  of  person 
in  the  bill,  could  be  punished  for  disobedi- 
ence of  a  court  order  under  the  bill.  The 
amendment  of  the  House  makes  a  natural 
person  subject  to  such  punishment  as  agreed 
to  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

In  sut>stance.  the  conference  report  makes 
the  following  changes  in  the  bill:  It  deletes 
from  the  bill  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Persons  on  whom 
civil  Investigative  demands  may  be  made 
would  Include  all  persons,  other  than  nat- 
ural persons,  who  may  possess  such  docu- 
mentary material  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  are  not  limited  to  only  such  persons 
who  are  under  investigation  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  As  proposed  by  the  Senate  the 
material  obtained  iinder  a  civil  investigative 
demand  would  be  available  to  any  agency 
charged  by  law  with  the  administration  of 
any  antitrust  law  prescribed  in  the  bill  in- 
stead of  only  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
prop«3sed  by  the  House.  The  conference  re- 
port would  delete  antitrust  agency  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, making  such  material  available  only  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  report  also  in- 
cludes a  natural  person  as  punishable  for 
disobedience  to  a  court  order  issued  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Emanuel  Celler, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Byron  G.  Rogers, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
called  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Civil  Investiga- 
tive Demand  Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
authority  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
compel  production  of  documentary  evi- 
dence required  in  civil  investigations  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  It 
is  not  a  bill  to  bring  criminal  prosecu- 
tions to  enforce  antitrust  laws. 

The  Department  of  Justice  must  be 
able  to  make  adequate  investigations  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  This  bill,  the  anti- 
trust civil  process  bill,  or  the  civil  in- 
vestigative demand  bill,  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  persons.  It  is  directed  to 
corporations,  business  entities,  and  part- 
nerships. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  on  two 
distinct  occasions.     It  has  also  passed 
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the  House.  The  bill  was  recommended 
by  the  Eisenhower  administration,  and 
it  is  recommended  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Heretofore,  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  sought  documentary  evidence  or 
data,  it  availed  itself  of  the  impaneling 
of  a  grand  Jury,  and  in  that  way  sought 
to  get  the  necessary  evidence  for  pur- 
poses of  prosecuting  a  civil  suit.  That 
method  has  been  severely  criticized,  and 
in  order  to  do  away  with  that  criticism 
and  not  go  through  the  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure of  impaneling  grand  juries,  this 
bill  was  devised  to  give  the  Department 
of  Justice  the  right  to  issue  a  demand 
upon  the  corporation  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary data. 

Now.  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  proc- 
ess. We  have  already  given  that  very 
right  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Treasury.  Agriculture;  we  have  given  it 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Some  17  States  have  statutes  on  their 
books  which  give  this  same  right  that 
we  are  now  seeking  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  attorneys  general  or 
other  constituted  officers  of  these  States: 
Arizona.  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas.  Louisi- 
ana, Maine.  Missouri.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska, New  York.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Texas.  Utah.  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin. 

There  are  appropriate  safeguards  in 
the  bill.  No  corporation  need  divulge 
legally  privileged  documents,  and  the  bill 
provides  that  anyone  aggrieved  can  go 
into  court  and  challenge  the  demand 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Now,  the  conferees  made  certain 
changes.  The  House  struck  out  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  This  was  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. The  House  limited  use  of  the 
civil  investigative  demand  to  corpora- 
tions and  entitles  under  investigation. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. Thus  material  obtained  under  civil 
investigative  demands  would  include  any 
other  corporation  which  possessed  essen- 
tial documentary  evidence,  and  the  de- 
mand is  not  limited  to  the  particular  cor- 
poration under  investigation. 

The  Senate  bill  would  make  available 
material  to  all  antitrust  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  The  House  limited  the 
material  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  conferees  compromised  that  issue 
and  made  the  material  available  only  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Now,  these  investigations  are  difficult 
at  best,  as  was  stated  so  very  eloquently 
on  the  debate  of  this  bill  originally  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCuLLocHl.    As  he  truly  said: 

P^irthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  have  studied  antitrust  In- 
vestigations know  what  an  unbelievably 
heavy  burden  is  on  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  trying  to  ascertain  the  material  facts 
before  action  is  brought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  improve  upon 
that  statement.  It  is  very  difficult  com- 
pletely to  forge  the  links  in  a  chain  of 
an  antitrust  investigation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  that  was 
adopted  on  the  floor,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGrccor],  would  limit  the  secur- 
ing of  the  evidence  or  the  essential  data 
to  the  particular  corporation  under  in- 
vestigation. That  means  if  corporation 
A  was  under  investigation,  the  material 
evidence  that  would  be  in  the  files  or 
that  would  be  in  the  possession  of  cor- 
poration B  or  C  or  D  would  not  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Justice  if  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  Department  to 
suspect  B.  C.  or  D  of  any  antitrust  viola- 
tions. Now,  see  what  would  happen  if 
we  had  such  a  bill  as  is  envisaged  here 
today:  In  the  case  of  the  electrical 
manufacturers,  say,  the  General  Electric 
Co.  in  Philadelphia,  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  be  limited  to  examination 
of  the  files  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
but  its  competitors  and  the  customers 
and  those  affiliated  with  the  General 
Electric  Co.  would  be  impervious  under 
the  MacGregor  amendment  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Department  of  Justice,  un- 
less the  Department  had  some  reason  to 
suspect  them,  and  the  whole  case  would 
have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Then  what 
would  have  happened?  The  Depart- 
ment might  then  go  back  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  impaneling  a  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something 
sinister  about  a  grand  jury,  as  far  as  the 
person  under  investigation  is  concerned. 
There  is  sort  of  a  criminal  taint  at- 
tached, a  criminal  aura  that  surrounds 
the  person  who  is  to  be  investigated  by  a 
grand  jury.  Furthermore,  testimony 
taken  before  a  grand  jury  is  in  camera. 
It  is  secret.  The  attorneys  and  counsel 
for  those  under  inquiry  do  not  know 
what  the  questions  are.  and  do  not 
know  what  the  answers  are.  They  are 
like  a  blind  man  looking  for  a  black  hat 
in  a  dark  room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  do  away  with 
that  because  that  may  involve  injustice 
to  the  corporation  under  inquiry,  hence 
this  civil  investigative  demand  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  adopted. 

PUKPOfflS    AND    NATtTHK    OF    TKX    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
power  to  obtain  evidence  in  civil  anti- 
tnast  investigations  comparable  to  the 
power  the  Department  now  has  in  crimi- 
nal antitrust  cases  through  the  use  of 
grand  jury  procedures. 

I  say  "comparable  powers"  because 
the  civil  antitrust  process  provided  in 
this  bill  is  far  more  limited  than  a 
criminal  grand  jury  subpena  in  three  im- 
portant respects: 

First.  The  civil  Investigative  demand, 
unlike  a  grand  jury  subpena.  is  limited  to 
business  firms,  and  natural  persons  have 
been  carefully  excluded. 

Second.  It  is  limited  to  documentary 
evidence.  Prospective  defendants  and 
witnesses  cannot  be  interrogated  in 
camera  and  without  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel as  they  could  be  in  a  criminal  grand 
jury  proceeding. 

Third.  Many  safeguards  have  been 
carefully  prescrit>ed  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
tect business  firms  against  unreasonable 
or  oppressive  demands. 


LIOMII.ATI\E   mSTOlT 


A  civil  investigative  demand  bill  was 
recommended  In  1955  by  the  Attorney 
General's  National  Committee  To  Study 
the  Antitrust  Laws. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
US.  v.  Procter  and  Gamble.  356  U.S.  677 
<  1958> ,  held  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
process  in  an  antitrust  case  to  proceed 
by  way  of  grand  Jury  Investigation  where 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  no  serious 
intention  of  bringing  a  criminal  suit. 
Thus  this  bill  becomes  a  virtual  necessity. 

Such  legislation  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  the  Economic  ReiX)rts  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  last  four  Congresses ,  by  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business  In 
two  successive  reports,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Such  legislation 
has  been  urged  by  both  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations. 

As  a  result  of  virtually  unanimous  sup- 
port for  such  legislation,  and  after  thor- 
ough public  hearings  and  committee  con- 
sideration, l)oth  Houses  have  approved 
this  bill  during  the  present  Congress. 

The  bill  was  extensively  amended  In 
the  Senate  to  Incorporate  a  number  of 
Important  safeguards  propo.sed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Further,  as 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  this  bill  was  perfected  by  29 
additional  amendments. 

Several  House  amendments  were  In- 
serted to  provide  still  further  safeguards 
against  any  abuse  of  the  civil  Investiga- 
tive demand  procedure,  and  to  Insure 
that  this  procedure  would  be  used  only 
in  civil  antltrxist  proceedings.  For  this 
reason,  the  House  struck  out  a  reference 
to  a  criminal  statute,  section  3  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  and  Inserted  an 
additional  amendment  expressly  restrict- 
ing the  procedure  to  civil  antitrust  in- 
vestigations. 

ISSUIS    rOSIU)    BT    THE    CONFESENCE    BEPORT 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  all  of  the  amendments  protK)sed 
by  the  House  save  two. 

The  first  is  the  so-called  McGregor 
amendment,  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  adopted  on  a  close  teller  vote 
by  a  relative  handful  of  Members. 

This  amendment  would  restrict  the 
civil  investigative  demand  to  prospective 
defendants  and  deny  its  use  In  the  case 
of  prospective  witnesses. 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  would 
make  the  bill  unfair,  ineffective,  and  un- 
workable and  bring  back  the  much  criti- 
cized grand  jury  investigation   panels. 

It  would  be  unworkable  because  it  is 
impossible  in  a  preliminary  investigation 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  fore- 
cast what  its  Investigation  will  disclose. 
The  Department  generally  does  not  know 
In  advance  whether  an  antitrust  viola- 
tion has  occurred  or  how  widespread  it 
may  prove  to  be.  The  recent  electrical 
price-flxing  cases  Illustrate  this.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  therefore  to  require 
the  Department  to  guess  in  advance  what 
companies  will  ultimately  be  named  as 
defendants  and  which  companies  will 
end  up  ais  witnesses. 

The  bill  would  be  unfair  if  limited  to 
persons  "under  Investigation"  because 
every  company  which  receives  a  civil 
Investigative  demand  would  immediately 
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be  regarded  as  a  probable  violator  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  might  well  hurt 
the  company  financially,  even  though  an 
Inspection  of  Its  documents  might  dis- 
close that  it  was  not  guilty  of  any  anti- 
trust violation. 

Finally,  the  MacGregor  amendment 
would  render  the  bill,  to  a  large  degree, 
ineffective  for  several  reasons: 

First.  Many  a  sophisticated  antitnist 
violator  to<lay  destroys  compromising 
files.  Often  essential  evidence  of  anti- 
trust violations  may  only  be  found  in 
flies  of  innocent  companies  with  which 
the  guilty  company  has  been  In  cor- 
respondencj. 

Second.  Much  atttltrust  litigation  en- 
tails a  Judgment  as  to  the  relevant  mar- 
ket and  the  proportion  of  business  In 
that  market  which  is  affected  by  the 
antitrust  violation.  Often  this  informa- 
tion can  only  be  6btalned  or  compiled 
from  documents  in  the  files  of  other  com- 
panies In  the  same  Industry. 

Third.  Por  many  firms  the  civil  In- 
vestigative demand  will  serve  the  office 
of  a  "frlerdly "  subpena  Many  small 
firms  would  gladly  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  where  they  have 
been  hurt  by  illegal  practices  of  their 
competitors,  customers,  or  suppliers,  but 
they  are  afi  aid  to  volunteer  evidence  for 
fear  of  retaliation  or  fear  of  being 
branded  as  stool  pi«eons  In  the  Indxistry. 
The  Antltr-ust  Subcommittee  In  the 
course  of  Its  hearings  on  this  bill  com- 
piled a  list  of  29  Instances  of  such 
refusals  of  cooF>eratlon. 

If  the  ch  11  investigative  demand  Is  to 
be  a  true  civil  alternative  to  grand  jury 
proceeding? .  It  should  be  equally  effec- 
tive. 

Another  House  amendment  which  was 
modified  by  the  conference  report  in- 
volves a  compromise. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  could  make  avail- 
able doctunents  obtained  through  a  civil 
investigative  demand  to  "other  antitrust 
agencies."  Principally,  because  of  the 
vagueness  of  this  phrase,  the  provision 
was  stricken  by  the  House.  The  confer- 
ees compn-mlsed  and  agreed  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  make  docu- 
ments obtJ.ined  by  a  civil  Investigative 
demand  axallable  only  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  use  by  that 
agency  in  the  parallel  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

This  coripromise  reflects  the  recom- 
mendation In  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
General's  National  Committee  To  Study 
the  Antitrust  Laws,  that: 

"2.  To  avoid  duplicating  Investiga- 
tions, the  investigative  files  should,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  existing  law,  be 
made  fully  available  to  the  other"  (p. 
377 1. 

CO*CLUSION 

In  conc.usion,  I  earnestly  commend 
this  bill,  a-i  agreed  to  in  conference. 

I  urge  tlie  House  today  to  take  a  long 
step  forward  toward  the  fair,  effective 
enforceme:it  of  the  antitrust  laws  by  ap- 
proving this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch]. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  am  pleased  with  the  compliment 
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that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  paid  to  me.  and  I  hope 
that  by  reason  of  the  conditions  which 
have  changed  since  the  time  I  made  that 
speech  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
win  follow  me  in  the  logic  as  I  present 
It  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  proper  time  I  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  committee,  with  the 
proper  instructions.  It  Is  true  that  this 
general  type  of  legislation  was  recom- 
mended by  President  Eisenhower  and 
by  both  of  his  Attorneys  General,  as  It 
has  been  by  the  present  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. However,  the  recommendations  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  his  Attorneys 
General  were  not  In  accordance  with  this 
conference  committee  report  on  which 
we  are  asked  to  vote  today.  For  that 
reason  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit,  as  I  have  Indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  this  matter  was  l)efore 
the  House  on  March  13  or  14  of  this 
year.  There  have  been  material  changes 
in  the  economy  and  the  climate  of  the 
economy  in  this  country  in  the  mean- 
time. I  need  not  remind  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  what  happened  Imme- 
diately after  the  announcement  of  the 
steel  price  Increases  and  what  continued 
to  happen  for  a  while  thereafter.  I  need 
not  remind  the  House  that  there  have 
been  more  home  foreclosures  in  the  last 
year  than  in  any  year  since  1940.  I 
need  not  remind  the  House  that  there 
were  more  bankruptcies  in  the  last  year 
among  small  business  than  in  any  year 
since  1939.  I  need  not  remind  the  House 
what  happened  on  black  Monday  some 
6  or  8  weeks  ago.  Of  course,  all  of  you 
heard  last  night  or  read  in  the  papers 
this  morning,  that  the  Dow-Jones  aver- 
ages of  selected  Industrials  dropped  more 
than  10  points  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
reciting  these  unpleasant  facts,  and  I 
regret  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  through  them  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  our  business  climate 
is  not  now  of  the  best  and  every  proper 
act  should  be  to  improve,  not  worsen,  it. 

Business,  particularly  small  business, 
is  troubled  and  afraid.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  adopted  a  benevolent,  helpful 
attitude,  so  that  there  be  more  employ- 
ment, that  there  be  more  profits  upon 
which  more  taxes  are  paid,  that  we  bring 
to  an  end  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
these  staggering  deficits  which,  if  we  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  as  I  have  said  before, 
will  be  greater  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
even  than  they  are  in  this  year;  and 
they  approached  $8  billion  as  I  last  saw 
the  figures. 

The  conference  committee  report,  to 
which  I  object,  would  strike  out  the 
MacGregor  amendment  which,  after 
thorough  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  was  accepted  as  a  necessary  im- 
provement to  S.  137.  Furthermore,  the 
conference  committee  report.  If  adopted 
by  the  House,  would  authorize  the  At- 
torney Greneral  to  make  a  demand  for 
dociunents  from  every  corporation,  every 
business  entity  in  the  United  States,  In 
any  antitrust  investigation,  and  there- 
after furnish  those  documents  to  other 


agencies  of  the  Government  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  might  wish  to  make 
of  them,  without  the  company  or  the 
business  upon  which  the  demand  had 
been  made  knowing  the  reason  therefor, 
or  the  use  to  which  they  were  to  be  put. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  there  is  not 
enough  time  In  the  1  hour  allotted  to 
both  sides  on  this  Important  matter,  and 
the  brief  5  minutes  allotted  to  me,  to  go 
Into  all  the  ramifications  of  this  most 
important  legislation.  For  that  reason 
I  am  bringing  my  presentation  to  a 
close  since  my  able  colleagues  from 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Minnesota  will 
have  some  brief  time  to  present  other 
compelling  facts  on  the  issue  before  the 
House. 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
I  need  not  say  it  to  my  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle — that  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  has  been  more 
free  of  partisanship  in  matters  that  have 
come  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  recommendations  that  have 
been  sent  up  to  the  House  for  Judiciary 
Committee  action  by  the  President  under 
three  administrations,  than  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Ohio.  It  is  my  studied  judgment  that 
the  conference  committee  report,  the 
parts  thereof  written  in  it  by  the  Senate, 
are  not  presently  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  economy  of  this  country.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  when  a  motion  is  made  to 
recommit,  which  I  shall  make,  every  per- 
son interested  in  the  present  welfare  of 
this  coimtry  and  in  improving  the  busi- 
ness climate  in  these  lUKcrtain  times 
joins  with  me  in  sending  the  report  back 
to  the  committee,  where  the  House  will 
have  another  chance  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  RodinoI. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil 
investigative  demand  bill,  S.  167,  has 
been  regarded  by  many,  including  the 
head  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  in  the 
antitrust  field  in  recent  years.  Members 
of  boih  parties  jn  the  House.  I  am  sure, 
are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  our 
antitinist  laws  to  the  preservation  of  our 
free  competitive  economic  system.  The 
effectiveness  of  those  laws  depends  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  their  enforcement. 

Th3  ability  to  gather  information  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an  antitrust 
complaint  should  be  filed  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  effective  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Use  of  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  consequent  threat  of 
criminal  action,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
information  is  no  answer  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  criminal 
conduct  or  where,  as  in  merger  cases, 
only  civil  relief  would  be  available.  Fur- 
thermore, in  such  cases,  prospective  de- 
fendants and  witnesses  are  confronted 
with  secret,  ex  parte  proceedings  where 
they  are  not  represented  by  counsel  and 
cannot  obtain  a  transcript  of  their  own 
testimony.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  U.S.  v.  Procter  &  Gamble.  356 
U.S.  677  (1958).  that  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings would  be  an  abuse  of  process 
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where    no    criminal    prosecution    was 
seriously  contemplated. 

Yet,  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
past  resorted  to  grand  jury  procedures 
perforce  because  the  Congress  gave  it  no 
compulsory  civil  process  toobtain  the  in- 
formation needed  to  determine  whether 
a  civil  suit  should  be  brought.  This  has 
been  in  anomalous  contrast  to  the  grant 
of  similar  powers  given  to  many  Federal 
agencies,  notably  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  to  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  17  States.  There  are  few,  if  any. 
iiastances  where  such  powers  have  been 
abused. 

In  recognition  of  all  these  factors  the 
Attorney  General's  National  Committee 
To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws,  in  its  re- 
port of  1955.  advanced  as  one  of  its  few 
legislative  recommendations  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  civil  investigative  de- 
mand bill. 

Such  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended by  both  the  Eisenhower  and  the 
Kennedy  administrations,  and  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Bills  to  carry  out  that  recommenda- 
tion were  introduced  Li  Congress  and 
today  we  stand  at  the  threshold  o!  bring- 
ing about  a  highly  desirable  reform  in 
the  administration  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  bill 
by  giving  it  resounding  support. 

But  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
contains  one  provision  that  would  strip 
this  sorely  needed  legislation  of  much  of 
its  effectiveness.  I  refer  to  the  so-called 
MacGregor  amendment. 

Under  this  amendment,  proposed  by 
Congressman  MacGregor  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  adopted  on  a  close  teller 
vote  cast  by  a  handful  of  Members,  this 
bill  would  be  limited  to  examination  of 
documents  of  the  particular  company 
suspected  of  violating  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  bar  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  to  examine  docimients  held  by  com- 
panies in  the  position  of  prospective 
witnesses  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  prospective  defendaoit  has  vio- 
lated the  antitrxist  laws. 

Neither  in  the  House  nor  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committees  was  any  such 
destructive  qualification  to  the  bill  pro- 
posed, although  the  bill  was  carefully 
considered  and  discussed  at  length  both 
in  subcommittee  and  before  the  full  com- 
mittees of  the  respective  Houses.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  administration 
had  recommended  this  measure  without 
such  a  restriction.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  without  any  such  nullify- 
ing restriction.  Accordingly,  the  major- 
ity of  the  conferees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  rejected  the  MacGregor 
amendment.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  amendment  should  be 
rejected  by  the  House  and  that  the  con- 
ference report  should  be  fully  supported 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  its  proponents  have  had  two  major 
considerations  in  mind.  One  was  to 
grant  the  antitrust  authorities  a  much 
needed  investigative  tool,  and  the  second 
was  to  do  this  in  a  way  which  would  be 
fair  to  the  company  whose  documents 
are  sought.    The  bill  therefore  contains 


many  safeguards  carefully  inserted   to 
protect  the  rights  of  such  companies. 

If  we  do  not  pass  an  effective  civil 
investigative  bill  we  will  merely  continue 
the  unfortunate  existing  situation  where 
the  Department  must  make  a  difficult 
choice  between  Scylla  and  Carybdis:  it 
must  either  file  a  civil  complaint  based 
upon  inadequate  knowledge,  where 
greater  knowledge  has  been  denied  be- 
cause of  inability  to  look  at  documents  in 
the  possession  of  prospective  witnesses, 
or  it  may  strain  to  find  evidence  of 
criminality  and  resort  to  grand  jury 
proceedings  where  only  a  civil  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  contemplated  if  a 
compulsory  civil  investigative  process 
were  available. 

Hard  as  such  a  choice  may  be  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  these  alterna- 
tives offer  no  better  choice  to  prospective 
defendants.  They  will  be  confronted 
either  by  criminal  proceedings  or  by 
civil  litigation  which  would  never  have 
been  brought,  or  which  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  protracted  than  necessary, 
because  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  information 
it  needed  prior  to  bringing  suit.  Yet  >hese 
are  the  hard  choices  which  will  continue 
to  confront  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  prospective  defendants  alike  if  the 
MacGregor  amendment  should  be  rein- 
serted into  this  bill. 

This  bill,  and  the  compulsory  process 
it  authorizes,  would  be  unnecessary,  of 
course,  if  prospective  defendants  and 
witnesses  would  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  making  available 
evidence  of  their  conduct.  Naturally 
enough,  however,  few  companies  are 
willing  to  furnish  evidence  of  suspected 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws.  At  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  the  Department  of 
Justice  furnished  29  instances  of  such 
refusals  to  cooperate  by  prospective  de- 
fendants and  witnesses. 

Moreover,  as  companies  have  become 
sophisticated  in  antitrust  matters  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  experienced  anti- 
trust lawyers,  fewer  and  fewer  compro- 
mising documents  have  been  left  to  be 
found  in  their  own  files.  Often  neces- 
sary evidence  of  an  antitrust  violation 
will  only  be  found  in  correspondence  they 
have  had  with  other  companies  which 
have  retained  such  correspondence  in 
their  flies.  Thus,  those  who  support  the 
MacGregor  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  innocent  companies  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  civil  investigative  demand 
are  really  asserting  that  guilty  companies 
should  be  immunized  from  the  antitrust 
laws  by  denying  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  access  to  evidence  of  their  guilt 
in  the  files  of  other  companies. 

For  as  every  trial  lawyer  knows,  many 
a  prospective  witness  is  reluctant  or 
downright  unwilling  to  appear  in  court 
or  otherwise  become  embroiled  in  a  law- 
suit. This  same  reluctance  applies  to 
antitrust  cases  as  it  does  in  negligence 
cases.  Indeed,  a  company  may  be  espe- 
cially loath  to  make  available  evidence 
against  another  company  in  the  same  in- 
dustry for  fear  of  being  regarded  in  the 
industry  as  an  informer  or  stool  pigeon. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  lawyer  in  this 
body  who  has  not  used  the  familiar  dis- 
covery procedures  of  the  Federal  Rules 


of  Civil  Procedure  after  filing  a  com- 
plaint so  as  to  elicit  Information  from 
prospective  witnesses.  No  one  today 
calls  this  harassment.  Such  procedure 
is  a  matter  of  course  in  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  throughout  the  land.  It 
seems  anomalous  indeed  to  say  that  the 
same  process  is  "harassment"  before 
filing  a  complaint  where  as  after  filing 
a  complaint  it  is  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure. 

In  grand  Jury  investigations  not  only 
are  documents  of  prospective  witnesses 
subpenaed  but  individual  witnesses 
themselves  are  brought  before  a  grand 
jury  and  interrogated  ex  parte  without 
benefit  of  counsel.  Under  this  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  company  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  prospective  witness  is  required 
only  to  submit  documents  and  is  care- 
fully protected  by  the  safeguards  in  the 
bill  from  unreasonable  or  burdensome 
demands. 

The  MacGregor  amendment,  moreover, 
would  penalize  companies  which  are 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  told  there  have  been  fre- 
quent instances  in  the  pa.st  and  that 
currently  there  are  a  number  of  similar 
instances,  where  companies  have  been 
quite  willing  to  make  their  documents 
available  to  the  Government  in  an  anti- 
trust investigation,  but  because  of  fear 
of  reprisal  by  the  company  under  in- 
vestigation they  insist  on  the  protection 
of  a  subpena  before  producing  their 
papers.  The  small  company  may  be  par- 
ticularly fearful  of  such  reprisals  by  his 
larger  competitor  even  though  he  has 
been  badly  hurt  by  the  latter's  antitrust 
violations. 

Another  untoward  effect  of  the 
MacGregor  amendment  would  be  to  cast 
the  finger  of  suspicion  on  any  company 
whose  documents  are  demanded  under 
this  bill.  Since  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment would  limit  the  use  of  a  civil  Inves- 
tigative demand  to  companies  under 
investigation  the  mere  fact  that  process 
had  issued  under  the  bill  would  amount 
to  a  public  announcement  that  this  par- 
ticular company  was  suspected  of  violat- 
ing the  antitnist  laws.  This  might  well 
cause  serious  financial  effects  for  such  a 
company  even  before  the  Department 
had  determined  whether  a  violation  had 
occurred. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  say  to  the 
House  that  this  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  will  provide  an  essential  tool 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  emi- 
nently fair  to  the  parties  whose  records 
are  sought.  Every  conceivable  safeguard 
has  been  written  Into  this  bill  to  protect 
prospective  witnesses  and  defendants 
alike. 

If  the  so-called  MacGregor  amendment 
should  be  reinserted  into  the  bill,  how- 
ever. Its  effectiveness  will  be  jeopardized 
to  the  damage  of  both  the  public  Inter- 
est and  those  whose  documents  are 
sought  m  antitrust  investigations. 

With  all  the  vigor  at  my  command  I 
urge  the  House  to  approve  this  bill  as 
agreed  In  conference. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Meader]. 
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Mr.  MRADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  rerise  and  extend 
my  remar):s  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAICE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ME/vDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  the 
outer  guanls  and  we  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  Uxe  inner  guards  of  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  country,  the 
rights  and  personal  liberties  of  the 
American  citizens. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  need  tools, 
authority.  ;^wer  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibllititis  of  protecting  citizens  gen- 
erally from  predatory,  illegal  activities 
of  some  citizens.  But  when  we  grant 
power  to  liiw  enforcement  agencies,  we 
take  that  pjwer  from  the  reservoir  of  the 
political  freedoms  and  individual  rights 
of  America.i  citizens. 

Mr.  Spedker,  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  probleios  of  the  prosecutor  and  the 
Investigate-.  I  have  been  both.  I  was 
prosecutor  of  Washtenaw  County,  Mich., 
and  I  was  counsel  to  two  Senate  com- 
mittees— U.e  Truman-Mead  committee 
to  investigate  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  Fulbright  committee  to 
investigate  RFC  loans. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  tendency  of 
the  wily  criminal  to  employ  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  delay  and  defeat  the  efforts 
of  the  police  and  the  prosecutor  to  bring 
him  to  boo!..  I  sympathize  with  the  im- 
patience ol  dedicated,  zealous  law  en- 
forcement igents  with  the  cumbersome 
procedures  and  obstacles  they  must 
overcome  t4)  Investigate,  to  apprehend,  to 
bring  to  trill,  and  to  punish  the  criminal 
elements  of  our  society.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  tliose  who  have  had  responsi- 
bility for  eriorcing  the  law  that  the  scale 
l  weighted  in  favor  of  the  rascals.  The 
presimiption  of  innocence,  proof  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  the  rules  of  evidence, 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
jury  trial  md  the  many  other  protec- 
tions of  Ir  dividual  rights  hamper  and 
make  more  costly  and  difficult  the  task 
01  law  enf<)rcement  agencies. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  rights,  these 
privileges,  these  immunities,  these  pro- 
tections of  the  citizen  from  tyrannical 
behavior  of  the  Government  were  the 
very  core  of  the  motivation  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary War  for  ind'i'pendence  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  tyrannical 
oppression  of  a  ruthless  sovereign. 

He  has  er^ted  a  multitude  of  New  Otnces, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  ofBcers  to  harass 
our  people,  and  ewt  out  their  substance. 
(Declaration  of  Independence.) 

The  civil  investigative  demand  bill, 
the  confenmce  report  on  which  is  before 
us  today,  mvests  the  Attorney  General 
with  the  power  of  subpena  and  the 
power  witliout  court  proceedings  to  de- 
mand of  our  citizens  documentary  evi- 
dence claimed  by  him  to  l)e  needed  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
This  power  is,  in  effect,  the  key  to  the 
door  of  every  business  office  in  the 
United  States,  admitting  investigators 
to  the  company  files  and  records  of  every 


business  to  rummage  and  snoop  at  will 
In  the  name  of  Investigation  of  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  is  an 
invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  and  a  weapon  to  be  used 
against  our  citizens  to  harass,  abuse, 
and  threaten  them  and  It  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  needed  for  proper  law 
enforcement. 

This  power  would  vest  In  a  political 
officer  of  the  Government  the  power  of 
search  and  seizure  without  a  warrant 
except  his  own,  and  subject  the  most 
Intimate  and  confidential  details  of  busi- 
ness operations  In  this  country  to  the 
prying  eyes  of  a  powerful  bureaucracy. 
We  would  vest  this  vast  Inquisitorial 
authority  to  inquire  into  the  private 
activity  of  our  citizens  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  a  time  when  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  is 
denying  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  the  right  of  access  to  in- 
formation in  possession  of  executive 
agencies  regarding  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority and  the  expenditures  of  public 
funds.  I  refer  now  to  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  which  bu- 
reaucrats have  employed  to  deny  in- 
formation to  congressional  committees 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  Federal 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  willing  to  grant 
authority  needed  for  law  enforcement 
even  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
right  of  our  people  to  be  let  alone.  But 
my  assent  is  conditioned  ui>on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  case  for  the  grant  of 
such  authority.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  ujx)n  those  who  ask  for  more  power. 
Until  tliat  proof  is  presented,  until  that 
case  is  established.  I  will  resist  further 
encroachments  by  the  bureaucracy  on 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  been 
altogether  too  generous  in  acceding  to 
requests  for  additional  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

To  begin  with,  a  minimum  of  11  laws 
were  passed  during  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress  which  may  be  considered 
as  major  pieces  of  criminal  legislation. 
These  ai'e  as  follows: 

First.  Public  Law  87-338,  amending 
section  35  of  title  18.  conveying  of  false 
information  concerning  the  doing  of  any 
act  violating  those  chapters  of  title  18 
dealing  with  aircraft,  shipping,  and  rail- 
roads. 

Second.  Public  Law  87-368,  amend- 
ing section  1073  of  title  18,  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution  or  giving  testimony. 

Third.  Public  Law  87-216,  amending 
chapter  50  of  title  18,  tiansmission  of 
bets,  wagers,  and  related  information. 

Fourth.  Public  Law  87-218.  amending 
chapter  61  of  title  18,  providing  means 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  combat 
interstate  crime  and  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  enforcement  of  their  criminal 
laws  by  prohibiting  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  wagering  paraphernalia. 

Fifth.  Public  Law  87-306,  amending 
section  1362  of  title  18.  to  further  pro- 
tect the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  penalties  for  mali- 
cious damage  to  communication  lines, 
stations,  and  systems. 

Sixth.  Public  Law  87-228,  amending 
chapter  95  of  title  18,  prohibiting  travel 


or  transportation  in  Interstate  commerce 
in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises. 

Seventh.  Public  Law  87-371,  amending 
chapter  713  of  title  18.  prohibiting  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps 
in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Eighth.  Public  Law  87-336.  amending 
section  5021  of  title  18.  the  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act. 

Ninth.  Public  Law  87-353.  amending 
chapters  25,  31  and  47  <rf  title  18,  the 
forging,  counterfeiting,  embezzling  or 
stealing  of  bonds  and  obligations  of 
certain  lending  agencies,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  false  statements  thereof. 

Tenth.  Public  Law  87-197.  amending 
chapter  20  of  title  49,  violations  of  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

Eleventh.  Public  Law  87-221.  creating 
chapter  31  of  title  15,  destruction  of 
property  moving  In  interstate  commerce. 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  there 
has  already  been  another  Item  of  crim- 
inal legLslatiOTi  enacted: 

First.  Public  Law  87-386.  amending 
section  23C5  of  title  18.  defining  the  term 
"organize  '  as  used  in  the  chapter  on 
"advocating  the  overthrow  of  Govern- 
ment." 

In  additlMi.  S.  165&.  prohibiting  the 
transiX)rtation  of  gambling  devices  in 
interstate  commerce,  has  passed  both 
this  House  and  the  other  body  and  Is 
now  pending  in  conference,  while  the 
following  four  bills  have  passed  the 
House  and  are  awaiting  action  in  the 
other  body : 

First.  H.R.  6691.  amending  sections 
871  and  3056  of  title  18.  providing  pen- 
alties for  threats  against  the  successors 
to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize  their 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service. 

Second.  HJl.  8140,  amending  various 
chapters  of  title  18,  to  strengthen  the 
criminal  laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft 
and  conflicts  of  interest. 

Third.  H.R.  7037,  amending  section 
3238  of  title  18,  providing  for  offenses 
not  committed  in  any  district. 

Fourth.  H.R.  8038,  amending  section 
491  of  title  18,  prohibiting  certain  acts 
invoh-lng  the  use  of  tokens,  slugs,  disks, 
devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  law- 
ful coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  House, 
reported  favorably  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  H.R.  8845,  to  elevate  certain 
Federal  investigators  to  the  stature  of 
courts  by  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
impede  investigations.  This  bill  has  been 
schsduled  on  the  calendar  for  debate 
three  times  and  has  been  removed  from 
the  calendar  the  same  number  of  times. 
In  my  opinion  It  ought  never  to  be 
brought  up. 

In  addition  there  are  many  bills  pend- 
ing before  House  committees  requested 
by  the  administration  to  grant  still  fur- 
tlier  power  to  the  bureaucracy  at  the 
expense  of  citizens'  rights.  These  bills 
include,  first,  authorizing  grant  of  im- 
munity of  witnesses  in  labor  racketeer- 
ing cases;  second,  authorizing  wiretap- 
ping including  the  authority  to  tap  wires 
at  the  sole  fiat  of  the  Attorney  General 
without  court  approval;  third,  premerger 
notification  legislation ;  fourth,  authoriz- 
ing Federal  Trade  Commission  pre- 
liminary  Injunctions;    fifth,   functional 
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discount  legislation;  and  sixth,  quality 
stabilization  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  that  once  we 
grant  the  power  we  have  no  control 
over  its  use  or  abuse.  The  possibility 
of  the  employment  of  powers  granted  for 
one  purpose  for  a  wholly  different  pur- 
pose is  well  demonstrated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  administration  as- 
sembled various  powers  not  only  in  the 
executive  branch  but  also  of  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  fashion  a  weapon 
to  bludgeon  the  steel  companies  into 
rescinding  a  price  increase — a  matter 
which  the  Government  has  had  no  di- 
rect authority  to  accomplish  since  the 
repeal  of  OPA  and  OPS. 

The  manner  in  which  powers  granted 
for  one  purpose  were  used  in  concerted 
action  to  accomplish  a  wholly  different 
purpose  than  that  for  which  the  grant 
is  made  is  summarized  in  a  press  re- 
lease of  the  Senate -House  Republican 
leadership  of  April  19,  1962,  which  I 
include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Statement  by  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  Leadebship 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  deplore  the 
necessity  for  Issuing  this  statement,  but  the 
Issues  Involved  are  too  compelling  to  be  Ig- 
nored. 

Beyond  the  administrative  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  It  Is  a  proper  func- 
tion of  a  President,  In  fact  It  Is  a  duty,  to 
help  American  private  enterprise  maintain 
a  stable  economy.  In  our  free  society  he 
must  usually  find  his  way  by  persuasion  and 
the  prestige  of  his  office. 

Last  week  President  Kennedy  made  a  de- 
termination that  a  314  percent  Increase  In 
the  price  of  steel  would  throw  the  American 
economy  out  of  line  on  several  fronts.  In 
the  next  24  hours,  the  President  directed  or 
supported  a  series  of  governmental  actions 
that  Imperilled  basic  American  rights,  went 
far  beyond  the  law,  and  were  more  charac- 
teristic of  a  police  state  than  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  believe  that  a 
fundamental  issue  has  been  raised:  Should 
a  President  of  the  United  States  use  the 
enormous  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  blackjack  any  segment  of  our  free  society 
Into  line  with  his  personal  Judgment  with- 
out regard  to  law? 

Nine  actions  which  followed  President 
Kennedy's  press  conference  of  Wednesday, 
April  11.  were  obviously  a  product  of  White 
House  direction  or  encouragement  and  must 
be  considered  for  their  individual  and  cumu- 
lative effect.     They  were: 

1.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  publicly 
suggested  the  possibility  of  collusion,  an- 
nounced an  Immediate  Investigation,  and 
talked  of  $5,000  a  day  penalties. 

2.  The  Justice  Depyartment  spoke  threat- 
eningly of  antitrust  violations  and  ordered 
an  immediate  investigation. 

3.  Treasury  Department  officials  indicated 
they  were  at  once  reconsidering  the  planned 
increase  in  depreciation  rates  for  steel. 

4.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  re- 
ported making  a  menacing  move  toward 
United  States  Steel's  Incentive  benefits  plan 
for  its  executives. 

5.  The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  began  subpenaing  records 
from  12  steel  companies,  returnable  May  14. 

8.  The  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  an- 
nounced an  Immediate  investigation,  with 
bearings  opening  May  2. 

7.  The  Justice  Department  announced  It 
was  ordering  a  grand  Jury  Investigation. 


8.  The  Department  of  Defense,  seemingly 
ignoring  laws  requiring  competitive  bidding. 
publicly  announced  it  was  shifting  steel  pxir- 
chases  to  compfmies  which  had  not  In- 
creased prices,  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies were  directed  to  do  likewise. 

9.  The  FBI  began  routing  newspapermen 
out  of  bed  at  3  a.m.  on  Thursday,  April  12, 
in  line  with  President  Kennedy's  press  con- 
ference assertion  that  "we  are  Investigating" 
a  statement  attributed  to  a  steel  company 
official  in  the  newspapers. 

Taken  cumulatively  these  nine  actions 
amount  to  a  display  of  naked  political  power 
never  seen  before  in  this  Nation. 

Taken  singly  these  nine  actions  are  puni- 
tive, heavyhanded.  and  frightening. 

Although  the  President  at  his  press  con- 
ference made  it  clear  that  price  and  wage 
decisions  In  this  country  are  and  ought  to 
be  freely  and  privately  made,  there  was 
nothing  In  the  course  of  action  which  he 
pursued  that  supported  this  basic  American 
doctrine. 

Indeed,  if  big  government  can  be  used  to 
extra-legally  reverse  the  economic  decisions 
of  one  Industry  In  a  free  economy,  then  It 
can  be  used  to  reverse  the  decisions  of  any 
business,  big  or  small,  of  labor,  of  farmers. 
In  fact,  of  any  citizen. 

Most  disturbing  In  Its  Implications  was 
the  use  of  the  FBI.  Since  the  days  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  this  land  has  been  the 
haven  of  millions  who  fled  from  the  feared 
knock  on  the  door  in  the  night. 

We  condone  nothing  In  the  actions  of  the 
steel  companies  except  their  right  to  make 
an  economic  Judgment  without  massive 
retaliation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Temporarily  President  Kennedy  may  have 
won  a  political  victory,  but  at  the  cost  of 
doing  violence  to  the  fundamental  precepts 
of  a  free  society. 

This  Nation  must  realize  that  we  have 
passed  within  the  shadow  of  police  state 
methods.  We  hoj>e  that  we  never  again  step 
into  those  dark  regions  whatever  the  con- 
troversy of  the  moment,  be  it  economic  or 
political. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  we  had  better 
watch  these  requests  for  additional  au- 
thority in  the  departments  downtown 
closely  and  insist  that  the  burden  of 
proof  be  met  that  these  powers  are 
needed  and  are  not  dangerously  invading 
the  personal  liberties  and  the  right  to 
be  let  alone  of  the  American  people,  be- 
fore we  grant  these  vast  powers  which 
can  be  used  and  misused  against  the 
American  people  by  a  zealous  bureau- 
crat. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WHrriNERl. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  legislation  was  before  the  House  on 
March  13  I  participated  in  the  debate 
and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
am  delighted  that  some  of  those  who 
took  a  different  view  at  that  time  have 
now  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
are  coming  back  to  the  side  of  freedom. 

We  hear  a  grreat  deal  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Government,  but  as  I  read  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  wish  I  had  time  to  really  talk 
at  length  on  the  bill,  I  find  this,  where 
the  counsel  of  the  committee  is  interro- 
gating the  Attorney  General : 

Now,  isnt  it  correct  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Sherman  Act  investigation, 
it  Is  not  possible  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  know  whether  a  criminal  or  civil 
proceeding  or  both  might  be  brought? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  correct. 


Then  counsel  asked : 

In  other  words,  you  wouldn't  know  when 
you  start  a  Sherman  Act  Investigation 
whether  you  are  going  to  bring  a  criminal 
suit  or  a  civil  suit,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  correct. 

Then  our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Holtz- 
man,  asked  this  question: 

Assume,  Mi.  Attorney  General,  that  you 
commence  an  Investigation,  and  at  that 
point  you  are  not  mindful  whether  this  may 
or  may  not  result  in  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
proceeding.  Would  you  under  this  legisla- 
tion be  permitted  to  use  any  evidence  that 
you  obtain  in  the  criminal  proceeding  that 
might  take  place  as  a  result? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  You  mean  If  this  bill 
was  enacted? 

Mr.  HoLTZMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  we  could  then  use  the 
evidence  and  information  in  a  criminal  case. 
If  we  came  to  the  conclusion  from  evidence 
right  at  the  beginning  that  we  had  only  a 
civil  case,  then  we  would  be  precluded  from 
using  the  grand  Jury. 

So  you  see  that  this  civil  demand, 
which  the  Attorney  General  would  make 
upon  an  individual  or  a  business  for  the 
purported  purpose  of  determining 
whether  there  was  a  civil  action  which 
may  be  brought  in  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  antitrust  violation  could 
be  used  then  as  evidence  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  My  friends,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  civil  rights  and  constitutional 
protection,  but  if  this  bill  Is  enacted  and 
regardless  of  who  the  Attorney  General 
may  be  now  or  20  years  from  now — it 
places  the  Department  of  Justice  in  a 
position  to  go  in  under  the  guise  of  a 
civil  proceeding  and  get  evidence  from 
an  unwilling  citizen  of  this  country 
which  can  be  used  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. I  am  not  saying  that — the  At- 
torney General  said  that  in  his  testi- 
mony. I  think  the  conference  report 
should  be  defeated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MacGregorI. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  about  this  MacGregor  amendment 
that  has  been  referred  to?  Is  it  some- 
thing that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota pulled  out  of  thin  air  as  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  suggest?  No — nothing  of  that 
kind  at  all.  It  just  simply  seeks  to  enact 
into  law  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  its  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  Legislation. 
These  men  have  studied  this  matter 
for  7  years. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  antitrust  proceedings  are  un- 
willing to  accept  reasonable  safeguards 
surrounding  a  grant  of  broad,  sweeping 
new  EKJwers? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  on  March  13  that 
as  legislators  we  have  an  obligation  to 
consider  primarily  the  possibilities  of 
an  abuse  of  new  executive  pwwer  rather 
than  the  probabilities  of  its  proper  ex- 
ercise. How  prophetic  those  words  were. 
Just  over  4  weeks  later,  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  through  the  exercise  of 
unwarranted  iwlice  power,  witnesses 
were  gotten  out  of  bed. 
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What  does  my  amendment  seek  to  do? 
It  seeks  to  place  a  safeguard  against 
the  issuance  of  this  civil  Investigative 
demand  on  witnesses,  and  in  so  doing 
It  merely  carries  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Would  that  not  be  the  sensible  thing 
to  do?    Of  course,  it  would. 

The  Washington  Post,  which  is  not 
known  for  its  support  of  amendments 
which  come  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
said  as  follows  in  an  editorial  about  the 
MacGregor  amendment: 

In  addition  the  House  added  a  Republi- 
can amendment  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  reach  of  the  bill  to  compa- 
nies under  Investigation.  This  seems  to  us 
a  wise  precaution  despite  the  vigorous  op- 
position it  brought  from  the  bill's  sponsors. 

The  Department  can  always  broaden  the 
scope  of  an  Investigation,  If  It  finds  reason 
to  do  so.  but  It  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reach  into  the  files  of  corporations  under  no 
suspicion.  Apparently  this  amendment 
brings  the  bill  into  Une  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  American  Bar  Association.  It 
ought  to  be  preserved  by  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  version  that  the  conferees  have 
brought  back  is  not  in  effect  giving  to 
the  Attorney  General  the  key  to  the  door 
of  every  business  office  in  the  United 
States  for  his  representatives  to  go  in 
snooping  around  on  a  fishing  expedition? 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  It  wUl  give  him 
the  key  without  having  to  bother  to  go 
into  court  or  before  a  judge  and  explain 
why  he  wants  to  use  that  key. 

We  have  seen  not  only  that  there  can 
be  an  abuse  of  power  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  by  the  staff  in  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  but  we  have  also  seen, 
indeed,  a  contempt  of  proper  legislative 
processes  in  this  grant  of  new  power  to 
the  Executive.  We  have  seen  an  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  reasonable  safeguards 
designed  to  curb  the  abuse  of  power. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  House  who 
are  concerned  over  the  proper  relation- 
ship between  the  Government  and  the 
individual  in  our  society  and  who  are 
concerned  about  maintaining  our  gov- 
ernmental system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, to  support  the  McCulloch  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MEADER,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  the  need 
is  to  protect  small  business,  since  big 
business  already  opens  their  doors  to  the 
Antitrust  Department. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman  is 
dead  right.  As  pointed  out  in  the  hear- 
ings, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  DONOHTJEl  in  questioning  Witness 
Simon  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
was  concerned  in  keeping  the  small 
businessman  from  being  unduly  harassed 
by  an  abuse  of  bureaucratic  power.  This 
conference  report  would  jjermit  of  such 
abuse — the  very  thing  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  was  concerned 
about.  Here  you  would  reach  into  the 
small  businesses  of  this  country  with  a 
key  to  open  every  lock  they  have. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
statement  from  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York : 
Report  on  8.  167,  87th  Congress,  2d  Session, 
AimTRusT  Civn-  Process  Act 
We  understand  that  S.  167  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and,  with  some  amendments, 
by  the  House,  and  that  at  a  Joint  confer- 
ence on  May  28,  1962,  the  following  two 
changes  were  made  In  the  House  bill  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  4: 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  defined  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  making  a  civil  Investi- 
gative demand  as  extending  only  to  persons 
under  investigation.  The  conference  report 
struck  out  the  wc«ls  "under  Investigation." 
Section  4(c)  of  the  blU,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  limited  to  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice 
examination  of  dociiments  obtained  by  the 
Department  pvirsuant  to  a  civil  investigative 
demand.  The  conference  report  added  the 
words  "or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  " 
to  this  section,  thereby  making  such  docu- 
ments available  for  examination  by  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

1.  Elimination  of  the  words  "under  Inves- 
tigation" by  the  conference  report  indicates 
that  a  bill  not  Including  these  words  Is  in- 
tended to  authorize  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  use  the  demand  to  call  for  produc- 
tion of  documents  by  companies  not  "under 
Investigation  "  for  an  alleged  civU  antitrust 
violation  or  indeed  not  even  suspected  of 
violation.  •  •  •  Upon  consideration  of  this 
point,  we  recommend  retention  of  the  words 
"under  Investigation"  in  section  3(a)  of  the 
bill. 

We  start  with  the  basic  premise  that,  under 
our  system  of  government,  private  files 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  caU  of  the 
Executive  unless  there  Is  an  overriding  pub- 
lic necessity,  and  then  only  with  appropriate 
safeguards.  While  the  clvU  investigative 
demand  U  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  the  need  for  such  a 
process  against  suspected  violators  to  assist 
In  effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  been  well  documented.  However,  need 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  require  com- 
panies that  are  not  svispected  of  violation  to 
search  for  and  produce  from  their  files  "a 
class  or  classes  of  documentery  materials" 
in  the  course  of  a  precomplalnt  investiga- 
tion of  some  other  company  or  companies. 
Under  these  circumstances,  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  burden  in  terms  of  time, 
cost,  and  Inconvenience  to  business  opera- 
tions which  would  be  Imposed  upon  those 
not  suspected  of  violation  In  being  required 
to  respond  to.  or  Indeed  to  take  court 
action  against  civil  Investigative  demands 
addressed  to  them.  Also  to  be  taken  Into 
account  Is  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  other  means  of  obtaining 
Information  from  those  not  party  to  the 
investigation.  Including  detailed  public  data, 
voluntary  disclosure,  and  the  pretrial  pro- 
cedures under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedvu-e  when  Its  complaint  has  been 
articulated   and  defined. 

The  balance  of  all  these  factors.  In  our 
Judgment,  is  against  application  of  the  civil 
Investigative  demand  to  those  not  "under 
Investigation."  We  believe  Inclusion  of  the 
words  "under  Investigation"  will  properly  re- 
quire the  Department  to  use  the  demand 
advisedly  and  discriminatingly  orUy  against 
those  actually  suspected  of  violation,  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  It  to  utilize  the 
already  existing  procedures  for  obtaining  in- 
formation from  persons  who  are  not  the 
subject  of  its  particular  civil  antitrust  In- 
vestigation and  against  whom  it  does  not 
Intend  to  proceed. 

2.  By  the  second  change  In  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  conference  report 
would    authorize   the    Federal   Trade   Com- 


mission to  have  access  to  documents  re- 
ceived by  the  Department  of  Justice  pursu- 
ant to  a  civil  investigative  demand.  This  Is 
vmnecessary,  because  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  the  performance  of  its  duties  and 
for  purposes  of  its  own  proceedings  already 
has  Independent  authority  to  require  com- 
panies to  submit  docximents  directly  to  It. 
It  Is  also  undesirable,  because  giving  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  documents  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  have  the  result  that 
if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  uses  the 
documents  for  other  purjxMes,  then,  despite 
the  provisions  in  section  3(b)  (1)  of  the  bill,' 
the  company  supplying  the  documents  would 
not  know  the  possible  charges  against  It. 

We  also  note  that  existing  law,  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  pro- 
vides that,  when  directed  by  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  furnish  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  document*  In  the 
possession  of  the  Department  relating  to 
any  corporation  subject  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  We  therefore  suggest  that 
if  It  is  desired  to  carry  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  with  its  reserva- 
tion as  to  PresidentUl  direction,  over  Into 
the  present  bUl,  the  words  "or  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act"  should  be  substituted  for  the  words 
"or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Trade  Regulation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Roy  H.  Steyer,  Acting  Chair- 
man; Albert  C.  Bickford.  George  H. 
Cain,  J.  Kenneth  Campbell,  Joseph  V. 
Heffernan,  John  Howley,  David  Ingra- 
ham,  Edward  F.  Johnson,  Maximilian 
W.  kempner,  John  J.  Scott,  Frank 
A.  F.  Severance.  Nelson  F.  Taylor,  Allan 
Trumbull,  Edward  Wolfe. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mrr'^^aker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  reply  to  what  I  be- 
lieve was  an  inadvertence  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]. 

It  is  not  true  that  every  business  office 
would  be  open  to  the  Attorney  General, 
and  it  is  not  true  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  go  roving  all  over  the  land 
without  a  court  order.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  page  10,  section  5,  he  will  see 
that  when  any  person  fails  to  comply 
with  any  civil  investigative  demand,  the 
Attorney  General  must  go  to  court  to  ob- 
tain an  order  enforcing  the  demand. 
Or,  if  the  recipient  wants  to  get  the  drop 
on  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  he  can  go 
into  a  couit  before  the  Department  of 
Justice  acts  and  resist  the  demand.  In 
either  case,  a  person  subject  to  a  civil 
investigative  demand  can  have  his  day 
in  court,  to  assert  any  objection  he  may 
have  to  the  legality  and  reasonableness 
of  the  demand.  Therefore  it  is  not  true 
that  all  offices  would  be  open  to  the  hand 
of  the  Attorney  General.  The  court  can 
intervene  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Roose- 
velt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  instead  of  harming 
small  business,  this  bill  is  really  aimed 
at,  or  has  as  one  of  its  major  aims,  the 
very  needed  help  to  small  business  which 
is  required  by  small  business  because  it 


'Sec.  3(b)(1)  requires  that  each  civil  In- 
vestigative demand  shall  "state  the  nature 
of  the  conduct  constituting  the  alleged  anti- 
trust violation  which  Is  under  Investigation 
and  the  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto." 
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does  not  have  available  to  it  the  kind  of 
legal  setup  which  enables  it  to  protect 
itself  in  monopoly  or  antitrust  matters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  should  be 
thought  of  primarily  in  the  context  of 
monopoly  and  antitrust  matters.  It  is 
primarily  aimed  at  preventing  the  tre- 
mendous cartels,  the  tremendous  cor- 
porations from  overpowering  those  they 
would  crush  simply  because  they  will  not 
make  or  produce  the  evidence  which 
would  prove  the  case  were  that  evidence 
available  to  them. 

I  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
of  this  because,  thanks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  par- 
ticular field  of  the  small  businessman  in 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Time  and  again  our  committee  has  re- 
ceived complaints  from  smsdl  business- 
men in  that  industry  in  which  certain 
allegations  are  made.  We  turned  them 
over  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  in- 
evitably the  reply  comes  back:  There  are 
no  available  papers  or  documents  upon 
which  we  can  proceed  to  protect  this 
small  businessman.  If  that  protection 
does  not  come  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, who  can  it  come  from?  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  a  vital  necessity  that 
a  bill  of  this  kind  be  passed. 

I  have  studied  it  as  carefully  as  I  can, 
and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  correct  when  he  states  that 
safeguards  have  been  put  around  the 
possible  abuse  of  power  under  this  bill. 
There  is  the  right  to  prove  this  is  not  a 
proper  investigation  of  antitrust  mat- 
ters, in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would 
be  protected.  It  has  also  been  said  it 
is  not  necessary  to  produce  privileged 
matters.  If  these  are  not  privileged  mat- 
ters, why  should  any  ouslness  not  be 
willing  to  bring  them  forth  and  make 
them  publicly  available  In  order  that  the 
protection  of  the  antitrust  laws  against 
monopoly  be  made  possible? 

I  sincerely  trust  the  conference  report 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McCtTLLCCHL 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  in 
reply  to  what  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  has  said  with  re- 
spect to  small  business,  I  must  say  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  him.  If  small 
business  ever  has  information  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Justice  Department  in 
antitrust  investigation  and  wants  to  give 
ft  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
simple  and  easy  thing  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  do  is  to  ask  for  It,  or  small 
basiness  may  send  it  to  the  Department 
without  request. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  business  does 
not  want  to  be  hai-assed  and  burdened  by 
innumerable  requests  and  demands  for 
Information  that  It  might  not  wish  to 
disclose,  or  that  might  take  long  hours 
of  work  to  assemble.  The  only  protec- 
tion for  small  businessmen,  under  the 
conference  committee  report  if  you 
please,  with  no  full-time  general  counsel, 
is  to  go  to  the  U.S.  district  court.  In 
some  places,  even  in  California,  that 
would  entail,  we  are  told,  traveling  150 


or  more  miles  to  present  its  objections 
to  the  court. 

There  is  authority  to  get  the  informa- 
tion where  it  want&  to  be  given  from 
small  business.  The  conference  report 
is  not  legislation  that  will  make  it  easy 
for  small  business. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  on  his  very  forthright  stand 
and  say  that  I  agree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly and  hope  this  conference  re- 
port will  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  I 
have  not  had  a  single  request  from  small 
business  within  my  section  of  Ohio,  a 
great  indiistrial  State,  which  requested 
me  to  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
he  has  misinterpreted  what  I  said.  I 
did  not  say  that  small  business  was  not 
willing  to  give  information  to  the  Justice 
Department.  It  is  the  mability  of  small 
business  to  get  from  the  large  corpora- 
tions, from  the  cartels,  the  Information 
upon  which  they  can  go  forward  and  be 
protected  by  the  antitru'^t  laws.  There- 
fore, he  must  appeal  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  he  does  by  writing  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  or  Members 
of  Congress.  It  is  then  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  tells  him,  "We  have  no 
power  to  get  the  evidence  upon  which 
we  can  protect  you." 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  is  the  fimdamen- 
tal  ix>int  at  issue  here. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Of  course.  Gladly. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  say  in  reply  to  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  if  the  bill  is  finally  adopted  by  the 
Congress  with  the  MacGregor  amend- 
ment, with  the  FTC  authority  stricken 
out.  which  was  put  in  by  the  other  body, 
the  Attorney  General,  under  the  me- 
chanics of  this  bill,  could  get  every  bit 
of  information  about  which  the  gentle- 
man is  speaking. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
be  very  clear  here  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  opposing  this  conference 
report  is  not  to  kill  the  bill  but  to  insist 
that  the  House  version  be  adhered  to. 
This  is  very  important  to  remember. 

Now.  I  begin  with  the  proposition  that 
when  there  is  no  case  or  controversy  of 
any  kind  pending,  no  charge,  that  under 
those  circumstances  private  files  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive or  the  roamii^  examination  of  the 
FBI,  unless  there  is  an  overriding  public 
necessity. 

Now.  there  is  an  overriding  public  ne- 
cessity in  the  important  field  of  anti- 
trust enforcement,  and  therefore  the  bar 
of  the  United  States  accepted  a  limited 


proposal  for  a  civil  investigative  demand 
bill  but  under  limited  safeguards.  One 
of  those  is  now  at  issue  in  the  Mac- 
Gregor amendment.  Another  is  that 
the  confidential  nature  of  documents 
given  voluntarily  or  after  court  test  as 
to  scope,  and  so  forth,  be  held  confi- 
dential. The  theory  was  that  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  congressional  com- 
mittees and  competitors  should  not  be 
given  access.  Yes,  congressional  com- 
mittees are  excluded  from  access.  We 
agree  to  this  because  we  know  the  im- 
portance of  limiting  this  power. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  If  he  will  give 
me  more  time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  already 
has  this  power? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  going  to  touch 
on  that  point.  It  has  the  power  in  its 
field  of  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CELLER.  So  what  difference 
does  it  make? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Hold  on  here.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  a  differ- 
ent area  of  operation  and  enforcement  of 
laws  than  does  the  Antitrust  Division. 
This  bill  before  us  in  this  conference  re- 
port provides  that  in  any  demand  the 
Antitrust  Division  shall  "state  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  constituting  the  alleged 
antitrust  violation  which  is  under  in- 
vestigation." Now,  what  the  Senate  has 
done  is  to  put  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  anoU^er  governmental  agency 
that  can  have  access  to  dociunents  which 
are  produced,  which  means  that  whoever 
submits  the  documents,  particularly  if 
the  MacGregor  amendment  is  not  in- 
cluded, will  have  no  idea  of  the  possible 
charges  against  him.  The  bar.  which 
really  initiated  this  proposal,  insisted 
that  if  papers  are  going  to  be  given  to 
the  FBI  or  the  Antitriist  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  their  con- 
fidential nature  be  protected.  They  are 
not  to  be  given  to  the  FTC.  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  CAB  or  the  other  myriad  or- 
ganizations in  the  Federal  Government; 
nor  are  they  to  be  made  available  to  the 
competitors,  or  to  the  Congress.  Do  not 
forget  that  there  is  no  case  beg\m  or 
pending.  This  is  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  case,  and  therefore  it  is  ex- 
tremely important,  we  think,  that  the 
House  version  be  adopted  to  protect  in- 
dividual liberties.  This  is  a  new  power. 
Therefore  it  must  be  carefully  drawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  of  the  House 
I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point  an 
excellent  report  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  Regulations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  regai-ds  the  importance  of 
adhering  to  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation  and  points  to  the  dangers  of 
the  two  amendments  in  question: 

COMMnTEE   ON   TKADE    RECtTl.A'nOW    REP0«T  OM 

S.  167.  87th  Congress,  2d  Sxssion  "Anti- 
trust Civu.  Ptoccss  Act" 

We  understand  that  S.  167  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and.  with  some  amendments, 
by  the  House,  and  that  at  a  Joint  conference 
on  May  28.  1962,  the  following  two  changes 
were  made  In  the  House  bill  by  a  vot«  of 
6t34: 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  defined  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  In  making  a  civil  Investiga- 
tive demand  as  extending  only  to  persons 
"under  Investigation  "  The  conference  re- 
port struck  out  the  words  "under  Investiga- 
tion". 

Section  4(c)  of  tSie  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  limited  to  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice  ex- 
amination of  dociunents  obtained  by  the 
Department  pursuant  to  a  civil  Investiga- 
tive demand.  The  conference  report  added 
the  words  "(»*  the  PMeral  Trade  Commission" 
to  this  section,  thereby  making  such  docu- 
ments available  for  examination  by  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

1  Elimination  of  the  words  "under  In- 
vestigation" by  the  conference  report  Indi- 
cates that  a  bill  not  Including  these  words 
Is  Intended  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  use  the  demand  to  call  for  pro- 
duction of  documents  by  companies  not 
"under  Investigation"  for  an  alleged  civil 
antitrust  violation  or  Indeed  not  even  sus- 
pected of  violation.  This  highlights  a  sub- 
stantive point  whlota  was  not  commented  on 
by  this  committee  Ux  Its  June  21,  1061.  report 
on  8  167  to  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
(Subcommittee  No.  6)  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Upon  consideration  of 
this  point,  we  recommend  retention  of  the 
words  "under  Investigation"  In  section  3(a) 
of  the  bill. 

We  start  with  tbs  basic  premise  that,  un- 
der OUT  system  of  government,  private  files 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  unless  there  Is  an  overriding  pub- 
lic necessity,  and  then  only  with  appropri- 
ate safeguards.  While  the  civil  Investigative 
demand  Is  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  the  need  for  such 
a  prooMs  against  suspected  violators  to  assist 
In  effective  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
has  been  well  documented  However,  need 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  require  com- 
panies that  are  not  suspected  of  violation  to 
search  for  and  produce  from  their  files  "a 
class  or  classes  of  documentary  materials" 
in  the  course  of  a  precomplalnt  Investiga- 
tion of  some  other  company  or  companies. 
Under  these  clrcmnstances.  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  burden  In  terms  of  time, 
cost,  and  Inconvenience  to  business  opera- 
tions which  would  be  Imposed  upon  those 
not  suspected  of  violation  In  being  required 
to  respond  to.  or  Indeed  to  take  court  action 
against,  clvU  Intestlgatlve  demands  ad- 
dressed to  them.  Also  to  be  taken  Into 
account  Is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Jiistlce  has  other  means  of  obtaining  Infor- 
mation from  those  not  party  to  the  Investi- 
gation, Including  detailed  public  data,  vol- 
untary disclosure,  and  the  pretrial  procedures 
under  the  F^ederal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
when  Its  complaint  has  been  articulated  and 
defined. 

The  balance  of  all  these  factors.  In  our 
Judgment,  Is  against  application  of  the  civil 
Investigative  demand  to  those  not  "under 
investigation."  We  believe  Inclusion  of  the 
words  "under  Investlgstlon"  will  properly 
require  the  Department  to  use  the  demand 
advisedly  and  discriminatingly  only  against 
those  actually  suspected  of  violation,  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  It  to  utilize  the 
already  existing  procedures  for  obtaining 
Infornuitlon  from  persons  who  are  not  the 
subject  of  Its  particular  civil  antitrust  In- 
vestigation and  against  whom  It  does  not 
Intend  to  proceed. 

2.  By  the  second  change  In  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  the  conference  report 
would  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  have  access  to  documents  received 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  pursuant  to  a 
civil  Investigative  demand.  This  Is  unnec- 
essary, because  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion In  the  performance  of  Its  duties  and  for 
purposes  of  Its  own  proceedings  already  has 
Independent  authority  to  requfre  companies 
to  submit  documents  directly  to  It.     It  Is 


also  undesirable,  because  giving  the  Federal 
Trtule  Commission  unrestricted  access  to 
documents  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  have  the  result  that  If  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  uses  the  docu- 
n\ents  for  other  purposes,  then,  despite  the 
provisions  In  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  bill,' 
the  company  supplying  the  documents  would 
not  know  the  possible  charges  against  It. 

We  also  note  that  existing  law.  section  8 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  pro- 
vides that,  when  directed  by  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  furnish  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  Department  relating  to  any 
corporation    subject    to    the    Federal    Trade 
Commission  Act.     We  therefore  suggest  that 
If  It  is  desired  to  carry  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  with  Its  reserva- 
tion as  to  Presidential  direction,  over  Into 
the  present  bill,  the  words  "or  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act"  should  be  sul)stltuted  for  the  words  "or 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission." 
Respectfully   submitted. 
Committee  on  Trade  Regulation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New    York:     Boy    H.    Steyer,    Acting 
Chairman;  Albert  C.  Blckford.  George 
H.  Cain,  J.  Kenneth  Campbell.  Joseph 
V.  Heffernan.  John  Howley,  David  In- 
graham,    Edward    F.    Johnson,    Maxi- 
milian   W.    Kempner,    John    J.    Scott, 
Frank  A.  F.  Severance,  Nelson  F.  Tay- 
lor. Allan  Trumbull.  Edward  Wolfe. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PatmamJ. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will 
be  the  only  important  vote  that  we  will 
be  able  to  cast  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  be  recorded  in  favor  of  small 
business.  This  is  a  real,  genuine  small 
business  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  business,  the  life- 
blood  of  our  medium  size  and  small  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  has  a 
vital  stake  in  the  passage  of  the  Anti- 
trust Civil  Process  Act — S.  167— the  so- 
called  civil  investigative  demand  bill. 

Anyone  who  has  critically  examined 
the  historical  growth  of  econcxnic  con- 
centration and  the  expansion  of  giant 
monoE)olies  knows  that  such  concentra- 
tion and  monopolies  were  achieved  in 
virtually  all  cases  not  by  greater  eflB- 
ciency  but  by  various  noneconomic 
means  often  involving  predatory  action. 
Small  and  medium  size  business  can 
often  outmatch  the  giant  corporations 
in  efficiency.  But  it  has  little  chance 
when  the  giant  corporations  exert  raw 
economic  iwwer  to  crush  small  business. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  why  our  anti- 
trust laws  are  so  often  referred  to  as 
the  American  charter  for  economic 
freedom.  Sincere  supporters  of  small 
business  know  that  if  the  antitrust  laws 
are  not  properly  enforced  it  is  the  small 
businessman  who  suffers. 

ANTTTKUST      AGENCIES      CANNOT      PESFORU      AS- 
SIGNED   DtrriES    WITHOUT    PROPEH    TOOLS 

It  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  to  speak 
in  favor  of  vigorous  antitrust  enforce- 
ment but  at  the  same  time  thwart  such 
enforcement  by  failing  to  provide  our 
antitrust   agencies  with  proper  imple- 


'Sec.  3(b)(1)  requires  that  each  civil  In- 
vestigative demand  shall  "state  the  nature 
of  the  conduct  constituting  the  alleged  anti- 
trust violation  which  Is  under  Investigation 
and  the  provision  of  law  applicable  thereto." 


ments  with  which  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
grams. As  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
know  full  well,  antitrust  enforcement 
was  very  small  until  the  late  1930's — and 
largely  for  one  simple  reason:  Congress 
did  not  provide  the  antitrust  agencies 
with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  a  sin- 
cere antitrust  program. 

LACK  or  FUNDS,  LOOPHOLES,  AND  INADEQUATE 
POWERS  KESPONSIBLE  FOB  GSOWTH  Of 
MONOPOLY 

It  was  only  under  the  leadership  of 
such  forthright  antitrust  chiefs  as  Judge 
Thuiman  Arnold  that  the  country  was 
finally  awakened  to  the  need  for  a  strong 
antitnist  program,  and  then  Congress 
supplied  sufficient  funds  to  build  up  a 
good  antitrust  staff. 

It  was  a  full  60  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sherman  Act.  and  36  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act.  thf  t  the  loophole  in  the  anti- 
merger statute  was  closed  by  Congress, 
so  that  monopolistic  mergers  could  be 
checked  in  their  incipiency.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  first  case  under  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Antimerger  Act  was  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  the  courts  must  follow  the  will  of 
Congress  to  protect  small  business  from 
the  ravages  of  monopolistic  mergers. 

ZrWLTlVa  LITIGATION  AND  VIOOEOTTS  ENTOBCX- 
BCSNT  CAN  BE  NULLIFIED  BY  LACK  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATIVE  POWERS 

Now,  72  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  48  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  and 

26  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Robin - 
son-Patman  Act,  Congress  has  at  last 
realized  that  it  must  close  the  gap  in 
antitrust  enforcement  by  passing  the 
civil  investigative  demand  bill,  so  as  to 
permit  the  Antitrust  Division  to  secure 
facts  upon  which  to  base  its  civil  cases, 
prior  to  filing  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  pages  13826  and 
13827,  I  have  listed  a  number  of  key 
questions  and  answers  regarding  the  An- 
titrust Civil  Process  Act.  S.  167.  These 
questions  and  answers  go  to  the  very 
heart  and  merit  of  the  bill  and  demon- 
strate how  important  it  is  to  small 
business. 

CONCENTRATION    IS    INCREASING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Kefauver,  who  with  our  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  au- 
thored the  Celler -Kef  auver  Antimerger 
Act,  has  just  issued  a  new  report  on  con- 
centration. This  report  shows  that  be- 
tween 1947  and  1958  there  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  concentration  In  man- 
ufacturing.    According  to  this  study: 

The  share  held  by  the  200  largest  com- 
panies of  total  Industrial  output,  as  meas- 
ured by  value  added  by  manufacture,  rose 

27  percent.  In  1947  the  200  largest  com- 
panies accounted  for  30  percent  of  the  value 
added  by  manufacture;  by  1958  their  pro- 
portion had  risen  to  38  p>ercent. 

MERCERS     LARGE     CONTRIBUTORY     FACTOR    TO 
INCREASE     IN     CONCENTRATION 

A  report  which  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  issue  in  the  near  fu- 
ture indicates  that  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions of  the  top  industrial  corporations 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  increase 
in  concentration. 
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Year  after  year,  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent firms  disappearing  because  of 
mergers  and  acquisitions  mounts  and 
mounts. 

CSOWTR    Ilf    BUSINESS    POFULATIOW    LAGS    SEM- 
OUSLT    BEHIND   GROSS   NATTONAl,   PBOOUCT 

One  key  index  of  the  welfare  of  small 
business  is  the  trend  In  the  business 
population.  It  is  not  widely  enough 
realized  that  the  growth  of  the  number 
of  businesses  is  lagging  seriously  behind 
the  growth  in  general  economic  activity. 
During  the  early  years  after  World  War 
I.  the  business  population  increased  at  a 
rate  of  about  4 '2  percent  a  year,  while 
the  gross  national  product — in  constant 
dollars — increased  at  a  rate  of  about  1  ^^^^ 
percent  per  year.  However,  in  the  decade 
since  1952  the  growth  rate  in  the  busi- 
ness population  dropped  to  W^  percent 
while  that  in  gross  national  product  rose 
to  3^2  percent. 

The  situation  is  much  nr.ore  grave  in 
manufacturing  than  in  the  case  of  all 
business  combined.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  manufacturing  concerns 
has  actually  declined  sharply  since  1959, 
to  reach  the  lowest  level  since  1948. 
Couple  this  decline  in  the  number  of 
business  enterprises  in  manufacturing 
with  the  increase  in  concentration  shown 
by  the  Kefauver  report,  nnd  jrou  can  see 
how  serious  are  the  inroads  being  made 
in  small  business  at  this  time. 

Concentration  of  economic  power  has 
affected  a  wide  spectrum  of  industries, 
but  it  is  perhaps  most  significant  in  the 
manufacturing  area,  and  it  is  there  that 
we  have  such  underutilization  of  capac- 
ity and  underemployment  of  workers. 

SMALL  BXrSDfESS   HAS  VITAL  STAKZ   IN   ENFORCE- 
MENT   or   THE   ANTITRUST    LAWS 

In  my  discussion  of  the  questions  and 
answers  relating  to  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act,  I  have  attempted  to  make 
clear  why  small  business  has  such  an  im- 
portant concern  with  the  provision  of 
adequate  investigative  authority  for  the 
Antitrust  Division.  I  have  also  at- 
tempted to  show  that  any  restriction  on 
this  authority,  confining  it  merely  to 
prospective  defendants,  would  do  great 
harm  to  small  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  wish 
to  so  limit  this  authority  must  be  mis- 
guided, for  to  do  so  would  severely  in- 
jure small  business. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  in 
recent  antitrust  cases. 

SMALL  WIRE  ROPE  PRODUCERS  FACED  "SQUEEZE'' 
IF  BETHLEHEM-TOUNGSTOWN  MERCER  WERE 
CONSUMMATED 

In  the  much-noted  Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town  steel  merger  case,  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  Antitrust  Division,  a 
group  of  small  businessmen  producing 
wire  rope  faced  an  economic  squeeze. 
Youngstown  represented  one  of  the  few 
remaining  noncompeting  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  rope  wire,  the  raw  material  out 
of  which  wire  rope  was  fabricated. 
Moreover,  Youngfstown,  an  Important 
factor  in  the  oilfield  supply  business,  was 
also  an  important  customer  for  small 
fabricators  of  wire  rope.  Bethlehem,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  sell  rope  wire 
to  the  small  independent  wire  rope  fab- 
ricators. It  was  in  the  biisiness  of  pro- 
ducing and  selling  wire  rope  itself. 


Thus,  the  small  business  independent 
wire  rope  fabricators  faced  the  prospect 
of  losing  an  important  independent,  non- 
competing  source  of  supply  for  their 
raw  material,  rope  wire,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  important  customer  for  their 
wire  rope.  This  was  a  serious  squeeze 
that  the  merger  would  have  placed  on 
the  independent  wire  rope  producers. 

But  because  these  independent  wire 
rope  producers  had  such  a  deli- 
cate source -customer  relationship  with 
Youngstown,  they  did  not  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  their  Jeopardy  to  the  Antitrust 
Division  voluntarily,  and  only  fully  dis- 
closed it  under  the  compulsion  of  testi- 
mony at  trial. 

BROWN  SHOE  CASE  ALSO  ILLUSTRATES  NEED  FOR 
Cn>  AUTHORITT  TO  SBCUU  INFORMATION  FROM 
THIRD   PARTIES 

A  somewhat  analogous  picture  devel- 
oped in  the  famous  Brown  Shoe-Kinney 
merger  case,  just  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Here,  independent  small  busi- 
ness suppliers  of  Brown  Shoe  Co.  were 
reluctant  to  give  testimony  or  evidence 
except  under  subpena,  because  they  had 
existing  business  relationships  with  the 
defendants  in  the  action.  Similarly, 
independent  shoe  retailers  were  reluc- 
tant to  testify  because  Brown  Shoe  was 
an  important  source  of  supply  for  their 
shoes. 

NONDEFFNDANTS  IN  GROCERY  CHAIN  MERGER 
CASE  REVEAL  DATA  ONLT   UNDER  COURT  ORDER 

In  the  pending  Von-Shopping  Bas 
merger  case,  involving  two  of  the  largest 
grocery  chains  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
nondefendant  grocery  chains  refused  to 
supply  data  needed  to  round  out  the 
market  picture  except  under  a  court 
order. 

These  are  only  a  few  typical  illustra- 
tions of  the  many  cases  faced  by  anti- 
trust where  the  longrun  interest  of 
small  business  is  to  support  the  antitrust 
action  and  to  provide  the  antitrust 
agencies  with  much-needed  information, 
data,  and  testimony.  But  these  small 
businesses  are  reluctant  to  "stick  their 
necks  out"  for  fear  they  will  be  chopped 
off  by  their  big  business  sources,  cus- 
tomers, or  rivals. 

COMMON  MARKET  ANTITRUST  PROGRAM  PROVIDES 
POWER    SIMILAR    TO    CTD 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  are  looking 
with  great  interest  at  the  antitrust  ac- 
tivities being  developed  in  the  Common 
Market.  There  Is  underway  an  attempt 
to  rid  the  Common  Market  of  cartels. 
Whether  it  will  be  successful  we  do  not 
know. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  commission  set  up  to 
investigate  restrictive  trade  practices  is 
not  limited  the  way  our  own  Antitrust 
Division  is.  It  has  full  power  to  investi- 
gate and  get  documentary  evidence 
whether  from  prospective  parties  to  a 
hearing  or  third  parties. 

In  other  words,  CID  would  do  more 
than  provide  our  own  Antitrust  Division 
with  the  kinds  of  investigative  powers 
that  are  possessed  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Authority. 

CID    IS    A    MUST    BILL    FOR    SMALL    BUSINESS 

In  concliislon,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  point  that  small  business  and  those 
who  believe  in  small  business  and  Its 


survival,  must  support  the  CID  author- 
ity for  the  Antitrust  Division,  with  no 
crippling  amendments  which  would 
nullify  its  basic  purp>ose. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  the  purpose  here  Ls  to  prevent 
monopolies?  Would  that  be  a  fair  state- 
ment: To  prevent  the  creation  of 
monopolies? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly;  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuLLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
wish  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman],  would  listen 
carefully  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  be- 
cause if  I  speak  incorrectly  I  want  to  be 
corrected.  I  understood  the  dlstin- 
g\iished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  say  that  my  motion 
to  recommit  would  kill  the  bill.  If  the 
gentleman  said  that,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  statement  is  not  correct. 
If  my  motion  to  recommit  is  adopted 
it  will  mean  that  we  arc  standing  by  the 
version  of  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  March  14.  1962.  Furthermore — this 
is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  I  shall  let  the 
statement  stand  on  the  record — my  dis- 
tinguLshed  chairman  said  that  a  vote  for 
my  motion  would  be  against  small  busi- 
ness. I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  record  will  not  justify 
that  statement.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  the  House  know  my  regard  and  con- 
cern and  constructive  action  for  and  on 
behalf  of  small  business. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman!  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  this 
bin  is  recommitted  it  will  pull  its  teeth. 
It  may  do  a  lot  of  barking,  but  will  not 
be  able  to  do  any  effective  biting.  The 
motion  to  recommit,  if  adopted,  will  de- 
stroy the  usefulness  of  this  bill.  It  will 
be  ineffective;  it  will  be  no  good. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  this  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  give  every  remedy 
against  the  big  fellow,  as  the  gentleman 
calls  him,  that  the  Attorney  General 
asked  for;  that  the  large  corporations 
must  submit  their  records  whenever  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Only  if  the  conference 
report  is  adopted  will  it  be  sufficiently 
and  adequately  effective.  So  let  us  keep 
it  as  it  is,  as  the  conferees  have  recom- 
mended, and  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit,  which  will  destroy  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
llifr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  followed  the  course  of  this  legisla- 
tion both  in  this  Congress  and  in  previous 
Congresses  when,  xmder  another  admin- 
istration, it  was  attempted  to  be  brought 
up.  I  have  favored  it  all  the  time.  I 
favor  it  and  I  favor  this  conference  r&- 
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port  in  the  form  in  which  It  has  been 
brought  here.  Of  course,  we  can  do  a  k>t 
of  crltlclzlnj;  about  anything  that  comes 
up.  We  can  pick  a  lot  of  holes  in  al- 
most anytiiing  that  comes  up.  But  I 
regard  this  as  a  rather  practical  question. 
Everybody  here.  I  believe,  is  opposed  to 
monopoly.  That  is  what  the  antitrust 
law  is  about,  to  prevent  monopolies. 
How  are  )ou  going  to  do  that  if  you  do 
not  five  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
power  and  the  tools  that  are  necessary 
to  bring  about  those  things  you  seek  to 
do  in  the  antitrust  laws?  All  this  does. 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  give  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  exactly  the  same 
power  you  have  already  given  to  the  FWi- 
eral  Trade  Commission,  that  you  have  al- 
ready given  to  various  other  departments, 
such  as  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
to  make  tiiese  investigations:  also  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  just  won- 
der why  tliere  should  be  so  much  picking 
at  this  paitlcular  problem.  I  think  it  is 
a  practical  problem,  and  I  shall  tell  you 
why. 

When  tlie  Department  of  Justice  sus- 
pects that  a  corporation  is  getting  to  be 
a  monopcriy  you  give  them  the  power  to 
examine  the  book.s  of  that  corporation, 
but  you  .ire  not  going  to  find  out  in  that 
corporatioa's  books,  you  have  to  go  to 
other  coriKjration!?.  you  have  to  go  to 
their  comjietitors  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  buiiness  of  this  monopoly  i.s  tak- 
ing away  the  business  of  the  little  fellow. 
That  is  what  we  are  interested  In  trying 
to  do  here  now. 

It  is  suiToundcd  by  every  safeguard, 
because  if  It  is  an  unreasonable  request 
he  has  the  right  to  go  into  court,  and  he 
is  specifics  lly  given  that  right. 

I  am  a  little  bit  puzzled  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  thing  was  sought  by  the 
Republican  administration  and  it  is  now- 
sought  by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion. You  cannot  pet  the  evidence  un- 
less you  gi)  to  »»♦  people  who  have  the 
evidence,  and  they  are  the  corporations 
who  are  not  under  suspicion.  What 
harm  can  it  do  them? 

I  do  not  think  I  have  any  repuUtion 
here  for  tTing  to  trample  on  business 
and  iiijurt  business.  I  am  not.  and  I 
am  not  douig  it  here  now.  I  remember, 
though,  a  very  specific  Instance  that 
happened.  If  they  do  not  get  it  through 
a  civil  proceeding  they  can  go  to  a  grand 
jury.  Aboat  2  yeai  s  a«o  they  empaneled 
a  Federal  grand  jury  in  the  city  of 
Alexandriii.  Va  .  to  investigate  a  niunber 
of  the  oil  companies  in  the  United 
States.  That  grand  jury  sat  there  and 
forced  people  to  come  there  from  all  over 
the  Unitec  States  for  a  period  of  a  year— 
a  year — a  id  they  finally  indicted  them 
all;  and  after  they  got  through  indict- 
ing them  they  moved  the  case  out  to 
Oklahoma  and  tried  it.  and  then  it  aU 
went  up  ill  smoke.  There  was  a  waste 
of  time.  They  were  all  acquitted.  If 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  these  companies  and 
look  at  tl»(  books  and  see  if  the  evidence 
was  there  before  starting  the  grand  jury, 
they  would  have  saved  a  lot  of  time  and 
money,  and  it  would  have  been  good  for 
everybody  the  corporations  as  well  as 
the  Goveriment. 

Mr.  MEADER.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.   I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  MEADER.    Those  oil  companies 

were  under  investigation,  and  under  the 
MacGregor  amendment  this  power 
would  have  been  available  against  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes;  they 
were  under  investigation,  and  they 
wasted  a  whole  lot  of  time  and  every- 
body's money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentl«nan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  intrigued  to  note 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1 
bleeding  at  every  pore  and  valve  today 
for  small  business.  I  hear  a  lot  these 
days  about  monopolies  and  cai-tels  in 
foreign  countries.  If  I  am  not  incor- 
rect, the  gentleman  fi-om  Texas  voted  for 
the  free  trade  bill  the  other  day,  that 
will  ram  all  kinds  of  foreign  products, 
the  products  of  cartels  and  monopolies 
overseas,  down  the  throats  of  small  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  we  all 
make  oar  mistakes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  RocERSl. 

Mr.     ROGERS     of     Colorado.       Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  thought  that  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Virginia  adequately  pin- 
pointed  the  situation  you  are  dealing 
with  here.     Remember  that  a  U.S.  at- 
torney under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General  can  at  any  time  he  be- 
lieves that  a  law  has  been  violated  from 
the  criminal  angle  ask  a  district  judge 
to  impanel  a  grand  jury  and  Issue  sub- 
penas.    That  is  settled,  and  there  is  no 
question  about  it.    Unless  there  can  be  a 
question  of  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
law  it  is  not  thought  proper  that  with 
antitrust  violations  which  are  civii  in 
their  nature,  the  United  States  should 
impanel   a  srand   jury  and   i^sue  sub- 
penas  to  bring  people  into  the  grand 
jury  room.    Because  we  all  know  if  you 
are  subpenaed  to  a  grand  jury  room, 
it  is  not  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in 
a  community.    And  there  was  the  situa- 
tion that  existed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  outlined,  about  an  investtgation 
of  an  oil  company  that  started  in  Alex- 
andiia,  Va.,  where  Uiey  subpenaed  pa- 
pers from  throxighout  the  United  States 
and  impounded  them  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Northern  Virginia.     The 
Eisenhower   administration   recognizing 
that  something  had  to  be  done  in  that 
regard  said,  therefore,  that  the  orderly 
procedure  would  require  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  not  neces- 
sarily Impanel  the  grand  jury  to  investi- 
gate  every  suspected  violation   of   the 
antitrust  law  and,  hence,  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  given  about  the  same 
power  as  12  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  now  have  to  Investigate  and  look 
at  books  where  people  may  be  suspected 
of  violating  the  law.    It  was  with  that 
in  view  that  this  legislation  was  pro- 
posed— not  only  by  the  present  Attorney 
General  but  by  both  of  his  predecessors. 
With  that  in  view,  we  propose  in  this  bill, 
all  the  adequate  safeguards  that  anybody 
could  fairly  ask.    We  provided,  in  effect, 
that  if  a  company's  records  were  sub- 
penaed, they  had  the  right  to  make  a 


duplicate  of  them  and  have  the  records 
returned  to  them  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  have  to  go  to  the 
office  of  the  company  and  have  copies 
made. 

Now  what  is  the  real  fuss  about  the 
question  of  the  so-caUed  MacOregor 
amendment?  The  MacGregor  amend- 
ment might  tie  the  hands  of  the  Justice 
I>epartment.  This  is  how  it  might  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Justice  Department. 
It,  in  effect,  says  that  before  you  can 
issue  a  subpena  you  must  designate  the 
company  that  is  being  investigated  and 
only  that  company's  records  can  be  in- 
vestlKated.  That  is  just  like  saying,  if 
you  are  going  to  investigate  properly  a 
matter,  you  are  going  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  investigating  agency  and  limit  them 
to  an  investigation  of  only  that  one  com- 
pany Uiat  is  xmder  suspicion.  If  the 
MacGregor  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
is  one  of  two  things  that  is  going  to 
happen.  You  could  go  bade  to  the  old 
system  of  impaneling  a  grand  jury  and 
subpenaing  all  the  records.  Or.  if  they 
foUow  it  to  the  logical  conclusion,  in- 
stead of  investigating  one  company,  all 
the  Attorney  General  has  to  do  is  to  say. 
"I  am  investigating  X  company  and  in- 
vestigating Y  company  and  I  am  investi- 
gating all  other  companies  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  cause  them  to  be  investigated 
when  in  truth  and  in  fact,  only  X  com- 
pany is  suspected  of  a  violaticm."  So  3^u 
can  see.  if  the  MacGregor  amendment 
stays  in.  then  you  may  have  tied  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
You  have  not  resolved  anything  and  at 
the  .same  time,  you  have  not  accom- 
plished the  purpose  that  is  intended. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  this  whole  th'mg  orig- 
inally came  from  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws, 
which  Committee  was  put  together  con- 
sisting of  leading  members  of  the  bar — of 
the  antitrust  bar — of  the  country  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  they 
recommended  this  civil  Investigative  de- 
mand approach. 

I  V  ant  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  Committee  was  very  specific  in  say- 
ing Uiat  any  documentary  material  that 
is  given  to  the  Department  of  Jvistice 
should  be  for  the  eyes  only  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  specifically 
recommended  that  it  not  go  beyond. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  has  any  objection  if 
a  matter  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  where  the  action 
could  proceed  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  you  should  again  com- 
pel the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
subpena  the  same  documents?  Why 
cannot  the  Attorney  Gsneral  turn  it 
over  to  them  and  let  them  proceed  if  a 
man  is  violating  the  law? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Docs  not  the  gentle- 
man recognize  the  importance  of  this 
provision  that  we  put  in  to  give  the  or- 
ganization some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
conduct    that    is    uixier    eKaminaiiou? 
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That  is  wiped  out  by  the  provision  placed 

in  the  bill  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  an- 
swer is  Just  like  saying  to  a  man:  "I  sus- 
pect ]rou  of  murder,  or,  if  I  do  not  sus- 
pect you  of  murder  I  suspect  you  of 
burglary."  That  is  just  an  analogy  of 
what  you  are  talking  about  here.  If  on 
the  other  hand  this  is  limited  to  cor- 
porations it  does  not  affect  individuals 
and  it  cannot  violate  any  rights  the  in- 
dividual may  have.  We  go  all  the  way  in 
protecting  the  individual. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RCX>ERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  In  view  of  the  fact 
the  gentleman  has  castigated  the  Mac- 
Oregor  amendment,  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  simple  question:  Is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  MacOregor 
amendment  has  been  included  in  all  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  in  this  area? 
Was  it  not  specifically  recommended  by 
Mr.  Simon,  a  witness  for  the  American 
Bar  Association?  All  it  does  is  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Simon 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  testi- 
fied. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  But  the  gentleman 
will  admit  that  my  statement  is  correct, 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  would 
not  agree  that  it  went  that  far. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  But  the  language 
is  in  the  draft  bill  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  re- 
sponse to  what  the  gentlemtin  from  Min- 
nesota said,  regardless  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  bar  association, 
I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  intend  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  finding  out  who  is  violating  the  anti- 
trust law,  do  you? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  intend  to  place 
reasonable  safeguards  that  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
said  should  be  placed  in  the  bill.  That 
is  the  position  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  not 
unreasonable  that  you  must  confine 
yourself  to  suspect  companies  alone  in 
an  investigation? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  We  are  talking 
about  new  powers.  Was  there  anything 
unreasonable  about  the  FBI  getting  re- 
porters out  of  bed  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
another  instance  of  dragging  in  some- 
thing that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  in  order  to  try  to  inflame  the  situ- 
ation. The  FBI  has  its  authority  to  pro- 
ceed regardless  of  this.  This  is  an  ef- 
fort to  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion  so 
that  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  go  for- 
ward, as  you  say,  in  violation  of  some- 
body's rights. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  On  page  72  of  the 
hearings  we  find  the  following  interest- 
ing colloquy.    It  concerns  the  so-called 


MacOregor  amendment,  although  at  that 
time  it  was  not  known  as  such : 

ICr.  llAun.  If  you  provided  such  a  liml- 
taUon.  would  you  not  in  •ffvot  b«  iMving 
unaolTtd  oartaln  oT  th«  problvnu  that  ar« 
prAMntiy  exUtontt 

Mr.  Simon.  Tm. 

So  that  you  would  leave  unsolved  a 
great  many  programs  and  would  force 
the  Attorney  General  to  go  back  to  the 

old  practice,  noxious  as  it  is,  of  im- 
ptmeling  a  grand  Jury.  If  you  include 
in  this  bill  the  so-called  MacOregor 
amendment,  you  would  simply  give  to 
the  Attorney  General  a  paper  sword. 
You  would  stymie  him. 

With  reference  to  the  case  In  Alexan- 
dria, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith]  sp>oke  of.  where  a  number  of  cor- 
porations were  brought  before  the  grand 
Jury,  if  you  pass  this  bill  with  the  Mac- 
Oregor amendment,  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  have  to  proceed  seriatum 
against  each  of  a  dozen  of  such  corpora- 
tions as  their  conspiracy  unfolded — as 
one  set  of  files  implicated  another  con- 
spirator— rather  than  obtaining  all  the 
facts  and  putting  them  together  in  an 
orderly  fashion  so  that  the  Department 
could  have  a  full  view  of  the  matter  and 
then  determine  which  companies  should 
be  made  defendants  in  a  civil  antitrust 
suit.  In  such  a  case,  the  Department  of 
Jxistice  might  have  to  proceed  against 
all  of  those  corporations  before  a  grand 
Jury,  as  was  the  case  in  Alexandria. 

The  SPEAKER.    All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  repHirt. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  opE>osed  to  the  conference  rep>ort. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCuLLOCB  moves  to  reconunit  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  S.  167  to  the 
committee  on  conference  with  InstructlonB  to 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
Insist  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
numbered  2.  4,  7,  14,  and  18  through  23, 
Inclusive. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  McCulloch) 
there  were — ayes  103.  noes  127. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  years  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and   there 

were — yeas  202,  nays  200,  not  voting  33, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  162] 

TEAS— 202 


Abbltt 

Anderson  ni. 

Baker 

Abernethy 

Andrews 

Baldwin 

Adair 

Arends 

Barry 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Baas.  N.H 

Alger 

Aucblncloes 

Bates 

Andersen, 

Avery 

Battln 

Minn. 

Ayres 

Becker 

BMkworth 

Balltek 

P*Uy 

BMrnumn 

MUpern 

Pinion 

B*lch*r 

Rarrlaon.  Wyo. 

Ptrnl* 

B«U 

Raraha 

Poat* 

BMinett,  Mich. 

Harv«y.  Ind. 

Poff 

Berry 

Harr«y.  Mich. 

Purtwll 

B«tU 

Band«r«m 

Qui* 

Bow 

Rerlong 

Ray 

Bray 

HlesUnd 

Rmo« 

BoeT«n 

lUirel 

BroomAvId 

Hoffman,  ni. 

RhodM.  ArtB. 

Brown 

Koran 

Rlehlman 

Broyhlll 

Hoamer 

Rob*ru.  Tm. 

Bruce 

Huddles  ton 

Roblaon 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Jensen 

Ragvrt.  Tex 

Cahlll 

Johanaen 

Roudtbush 

Cederberc 

Jonas 

(St  Oeorg* 

Chamberlain 

Jxidd 

Baylor 

Chenow»th 

K earns 

Schadeberg 

Chlperfleld 

Keith 

Scbcnck 

Church 

KUbum 

Scherer 

Clancy 

Kllgore 

Schnee  belli 

Collier 

King.  NY. 

Schwelker 

Colmer 

Kltchin 

Schwengel 

Conte 

Knox 

Scott 

Corbett 

Kornegay 

Seely-Brown 

Cramer 

Kunkel 

Selden 

Curtln 

Kyi 

Short 

CurtU.  Mo. 

Landrum 

Shrlver 

Dague 

Langen 

Slbal 

Davis. 

Latta 

Slier 

James  C. 

Lennon 

Smith.  Calif. 

Davis.  John  W 

Ubonatl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Derounlan 

Lindsay 

Springer 

Derwluskl 

Lipscomb 

Stafford 

Devine 

McCulloch 

Stephens 

Dole 

McDonough 

Taylor 

Domlnlck 

Mclntlre 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dooley 

McMUlan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dorn 

McVey 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Durno 

MacGregor 

Tollefson 

Dw>er 

Martin,  Man. 

Tuck 

ElUwortb 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Tupper 

Fen ton 

Mason 

Utt 

Flndley 

Mathlaa 

Van  Pelt 

Flno 

Meader 

Van  Zandt 

Fisher 

Michel 

Waggonner 

Ford 

Miller.  N.T. 

Wallhauser 

Forrester 

MlUiken 

Walter 

Fountain 

MlnahaU 

Weaver 

Frellnghuysen 

Moore 

Wels 

Pulton 

Moorehead. 

WeaUand 

Oavln 

Ohio 

Whalley 

Glenn 

Morse 

Wharton 

Goodell 

Mosher 

Whitener 

Goodllng 

Murray 

Whllten 

Grant 

Nelsen 

Wldnall 

Oriffln 

Norblad 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Gross 

Nygaard 

Wilson  Ind. 

Hagan.Ga. 

OKonskt 

Younger 

Haley 

Osmers 

Hall 

Ostcrtag 
NAYS— 200 

Addabbo 

Dlngell 

Inouye 

Albert 

Donohue 

Jarman 

AnfuBO 

Dowdy 

Jennings 

Ashley 

Downing 

Joelson 

Ash  more 

Doyle 

Johnson,  Calif 

Asplnall 

Dulskl 

Johnson.  Md. 

Bailey 

Edmondson 

Johnson  Wis. 

Baring 

Elliott 

Jones,  Ala. 

Barrett 

Everett 

Jones.  Mo. 

Bass.  Tpnn. 

Evlns 

Karsten 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Fallon 

Karth 

Blatnlk 

Farbsteln 

Kastenmeler 

Boland 

Fascell 

Kee 

Boiling 

Felghan 

Kelly 

Bonner 

Finnegan 

Keogh 

Brademas 

Flynt 

King,  Calif 

Breeding 

Pogarty 

King.  Utah 

Brewster 

Frledel 

Klrwan 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Gallagher 

Kluczynskl 

Buckley 

Garmatz 

Kowalakl 

Burke.  Ky. 

Gary 

Lane 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gathlngs 

Lankford 

Burleson 

Glalmo 

Leslnskl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gilbert 

Loser 

Cannon 

Gonzalez 

McDoweU 

Carey 

Oranahan 

McFall 

Casey 

Gray 

Macdonald 

Celler 

Green,  Greg. 

Mack 

Chelf 

Green,  Pa. 

Madden 

Clark 

Griffiths 

Magnuson 

Coad 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Mahon 

Cohelan 

Hansen 

Marshall 

Cook 

Harding 

Matthews 

Cooley 

Hardy 

Miller,  Clem 

Corman 

Harris 

MUU 

Cunningham 

Hays 

Moeller 

Daddario 

Healey 

Monagan 

Daniels 

Hechler 

Montoya 

Dawson 

Hemphill 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

E>elaney 

Holineld 

Morgan 

Dent 

Holland 

MorrU 

Denton 

Hull 

Morrison 

Dlggs 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Moss 

196t 

Muritby 
NalAMr 
Ntdsl 
Mtt 
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•andai 


0'Brt«tx.QL 
0'Brton,R.r. 
O'Hara.  ni. 
O'Mira.  MtBlx. 

Olsen 

ONain 

p.xxaman 

Pataaa 

Perkins 

Peterson 

PTost 

PhllMn 

l>kke 

puchar 

Powttt 

Prtea 

Pudnakl 


R)M4M.Pa. 
Rtt«f 

Rl  vita.  AX). 

»»)Mrta.Ala. 

Rodtoe 

Ro(t«ra,  Onto. 

Ilag«n.na. 

Rooaay 

RotMCTCn 

hombumu 

lla«»mliowi(kl 


mm. 


UutberTord 
Ryaa.Mteh. 
Ryan.  NT. 

6aqUnaalo 

sti^Oty 

8h«pT>ard 

ahllMey 


Sti 

•trat 

8t\ 

SuUlvan 

Thoma* 

Tboiiip«Mi,»X 

Ttooraaoa,  TwL 

TUornMrqr 

Ttrtl 

TrtmMa 

UdalLUaniiK. 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Vtnaoa 

WaUa 

Wtckarskam 

Wngbt 

TouBg 

BaUocai 

Zeieoko 


Tt»  8PSAKER.  Without  objection 
th«  moUon  to  reconsider  will  be  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

Thwe  wtkt  no  obJecUoa. 


Slack 


MOT  VOTIMO— » 


KltaHi 

BUacb 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Boytdn 

Curua.MMi. 

DavU.  Tenr. 

Flood 

Prazl«r 


Cubaar 
Ran1son.Va. 


UotBtnan.  Uidb. 

Ift.rd 

McHwecn 

MaUllard 

Mapr 

Meitow 

Miller, 

0«oc«eP. 
MouMsr 
RoMaaelot 
8t  Oermaln 


Baund 

Scranton 

S;ak 

Spenoe 

Tabar 

Tbompaoo,  La. 

WtlUama 

Willis 

Wlnatcad 

Yatea 


So  the  motion  was  a<rcod  to. 
The   Cierk   announced  tlM  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 


BILL  RESTORED  TO  PRXVATV 
CALENI2AR 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinolB.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
rwtwithstandlnc  the  action  taken  in  the 
House  yesterday  the  bIH,  8.  2147,  be  re- 
stored to  the  Private  Calcivter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
note? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Wtnjtead  tat.  with  Mr.  Hubert  agnlnst. 
Mr.  WlU»nu  for.  with  Mr.  WlllU  against. 
Mr.  Ocranton  (or.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Ten- 

Mtb.  May  (or.  with  Mr.  rrazier  ag&lnat. 

Mr.  Roui«elot  l!or.  with  Mr.  BoggB  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Ms— schuaetta  for.  with  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller  aigalnst. 

Mra.  Bolioa  tot.  with  Mr.  Slxk  against. 

Mr.  Meriow  for,  with  Mr.  Spenoe  against. 

Mr.  lAlri  for.  with  Mr.  Flood  against. 

Mr.  OulMor  24r,  with  Mr.  6t.  Germain 
against.  1 1 

Mr.  MAlllUrd  Idr,  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Mr.  Garland  far,  with  Mr.  Saund  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  lor.  with  Mr. 
Moulder  acalnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   McSween  with  Mr.  Taber. 
Mr.  Thoiipaon  of  Ixjulatana  with  Mr.  Hoff- 
man of  MU  hlgan. 

Mr.  FALLON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"*  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CAREY  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea-  to  "nay.- 

Mr.  MORSE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  *  yea." 

Mr.  POWELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HERLONG  changed  his  vote  fr(»n 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  refult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abo\'e  lecorded. 

Mr.  GFU3SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  recommit  carried  recon- 
sidered and  that  motion  laid  on  the 
table?  Jl 

The  SPEAKER.    It  has  not  been  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  so  move,  Mr.  Speaker. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Library  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow  aftemoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Ux  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT     OP 

1902 

Mr.  MADDEN.  i^Ir.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  723  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

BetoUed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  moce  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonelderatlon  of  the  Mil  (H.R. 
12135)  to  authorise  approprtatlous  for  the 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  In  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranWng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Pviblic  Works,  the  bill  ahall  be  read  for 
amendment  ui^er  the  RTe-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconmilt. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  723 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
12135,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the 
construction  of  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  puiposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

H.R.  12135  provides  for  the  usual 
biennial  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  for  the  A-B-C  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  as  well  as  auUioriza- 
tions  for  these  fiscal  years  for  the  several 
classes  of  Federal  domain  roads.  It  is 
esseiitial  that  funds  be  authorized  for 


theau  flacal  ]rear«  for  the  Federal-aid 
prlmaiy  and  mcanSmrf  highwajn  ayatama 
and  their  extemlons  within  art>an  areas 
in  oixler  that  the  States  may  have  suf- 
flotant  time  for  Dlannlng  their  individual 
road  conitruction  programs,  indudinc 
any  financing  procedun»  necessary  to 
provide  the  requii^  8Ute  matchimr 
funds  under  the  Pedwal-akl  highway 
prograflDL 

It  is  essential  that  these  authorlzatlonB 
be  made  at  this  time  so  that  in  IM4  and , 
IM6,  work  can  continue  on  the  national ' 
highway  construction  program.  Plans, 
construction,  drawings,  financing  proce- 
dures in  the  various  States  and  the  pre- 
liminary work  on  mammoth  highway 
construction  projects  of  this  type  takes 
considerable  time;  hence,  the  enactment 
of  tliis  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  our  national  highway  construc- 
tion program  for  future  years  up  to 
schedule. 

The  Federal-aid  highways  which 
would  be  aided  by  this  bill  extend  into 
every  county  of  the  United  States.  The 
present  extent  of  the  Federal -aid  pri- 
mary system  is  224.860  miles,  exclusive 
of  Interstate  System  mileage,  of  which 
2O5J370  miles  are  in  rural  areas  and 
19,4D0  miles  are  in  urban  areas.  The 
Fodcral-aid  secondary  system  at  this 
time  consists  of  601,364  miles,  including 
587.(»59  rural  miles  and  13,705  urban 
miles.  At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  total  mileage  of  highways  covered 
under  the  A-B-C  program  is  over  826,000 
miles,  carrying  almost  half  of  the  total  of 
all  highway  traffic  in  the  Nation. 

These  funds  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  would  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  the  same  manner  as  funds 
for  these  highways  are  made  available 
under  present  law,  that  is,  for  2  years 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  are  autliorised. 

The  continuance  of  this  Federal  high- 
way program  without  interruption  will 
mean  a  great  deal  to  our  national  econ- 
omy. Construction  of  highways  calls  f  or 
tons  and  tons  of  steel,  cement,  brick, 
lumber,  and  dozens  of  other  materials 
which  keeps  factories  running  and  sal- 
aries expanded  so  Uiat  prosperity  can 
continue  in  all  sections  of  our  Nation. 
First-class  highways  connecting  all  pro- 
ducing areas  of  our  country  will  aid 
greatly  not  only  to  accommodate  our  in- 
creased population  but  provide  trans- 
portation for  defense  in  cases  of  national 
emei-gency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Houi3e  Resolution  723. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  now  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown!  , 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Maodzn],  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  has  so  well  explained. 
House  Resolution  723  makes  in  order, 
under  2  hours  of  general  debate  and  an 
open  rule,  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12135),  a  bill  authorising  appro- 
priations for  highway  construction,  aid, 
and  benefits  uixier  the  Federal  highway 
program,  both  the  Interstate  System  aiid 
the  A-B-C  system  as  well. 
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It  is  my  understanding  this  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  all  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Practically  all  of  the 
appropriations  authorized  hereunder 
come  from  the  highway  trust  fund.  A 
portion  of  the  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  are,  however,  appropriated  from  gen- 
eral revenue  funds  for  Federal  forest 
roads,  public  park  roads,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  great  percentage  of  the  money 
involved  in  this  legislation  does  come 
from  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund. 

The  only  dispute,  the  only  controversy 
of  any  kind,  regarding  this  legislation 
deals  with  section  3  of  the  bill.  I  sug- 
gest the  membership  will  want  to  study 
that  section  because  it  is  a  new  provision, 
as  far  as  highway  aid  and  benefits  of  a 
Federal  nature  are  concerned.  It  would 
provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  sums 
to  families  or  to  business  concerns  that 
might  have  to  move  because  of  relocation 
of  a  highway  under  a  Federal  highway 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dispute  is  not  over 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Government,  or  the  States, 
should  pay  some  of  the  cost  of  relocating 
these  people  who  might  otherwise  be 
forced  out  of  their  homes  or  business 
places  because  of  new  highway  con- 
struction, but  rather  a^  to  whether  or 
not  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  should 
be  given  complete  power  to  decide  for 
himself  as  to  whether  or  not  any  plans 
that  might  be  adopted  to  care  for  the 
relocation  of  these  people  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  other  words,  as  I  read  the  language 
of  this  particular  section,  as  contained 
in  the  committee  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  could  decide  he  was  not  hap- 
py or  satisfied  over  one  of  these  plans  for 
relocation  of  these  displaced  persons  or 
businesses  in  any  highway  construction 
program,  and  could  thus  hold  up  such 
highway  construction  indefinitely,  just 
as  long  as  he  could  say:  "I  cant  ap- 
prove the  relocation  arrangement  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  State  or  other 
highway  authorities."  And,  I  think  that 
is  where  all  the  conflict  and  controversy 
will  arise. 

I  understand  the  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
been  unanimous  in  asking  for  an  amend- 
ment that  will  clarify  this  situation  so 
as  to  leave  the  final  decision  or  au- 
thority more  with  the  State  highway  of- 
ficials, and  more  with  other  highway 
oflBcials,  and  not  place  such  extraor- 
dinary and  unusual  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
And,  it  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  will  be  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted for  that  purpose,  not  to  strike 
out  or  destroy  section  3,  or  the  purposes 
of  the  section  to  pay  the  cost  of  re- 
locating these  people  who  must  be  re- 
located because  of  the  construction  of  a 
new  highway  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but.  rather,  to  limit  the  power  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  control  the  situation  en- 
tirely and  instead  to  place  more  re- 
sponsibility with  the  local  and  State 
highway  officials  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  itself,  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment that  is  to  be  offered  is  a  very  good 
one  and  should  be  given  consideration. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes!  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  vote  in  the  other  body 
on  yesterday  on  the  medicsd  care  bill 
we  have  read  in  the  papers  and  have 
seen  on  the  news  ticker  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  obstructionism.  We  have 
heard  about  "the  handful"  of  Democrats 
who  joined  with  the  Republicans  in  de- 
feating this  proposal  in  the  other  body. 
We  even  hear  rumors  of  purges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  well, 
however,  if  we  put  this  matter  into 
proper  persF>ective  and  look  and  see  who 
some  of  these  obstructionists  are  and 
look  to  see  who  this  "handful"  of  Demo- 
crats, that  the  President  referred  to,  are 
who  joined  with  the  Republicans.  It 
so  happens  that  they  included,  first,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Science:  second,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry;  third,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  president  pro  tempore:  fourth, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  fifth,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; sixth,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Penance:  seventh,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  eighth,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Op>erations; 
ninth,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  and  tenth,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  other  body. 

It  includes  also  five  out  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body.  It  includes 
in  addition  the  secretary  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  of  the  other  body  who. 
I  am  also  informed,  is  the  very  close 
friend  of  the  President  and  was  an  usher 
at  the  President's  wedding.  So.  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  we  start  talking  about 
purges  or  start  talking  about  obstruc- 
tionism we  had  better  look  and  see  about 
whom  we  are  talking. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelscnI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin who  preceded  me  why,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
if  the  gentleman  is  opposed  to  obstruc- 
tionism, the  gentleman  does  not  let  this 
bill  come  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  so  that  the  American  people 
can  find  out  from  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  how  he  or  she  feels 
about  this  program? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
will  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  not  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. For  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  gentle- 


man   from    Arkansas    [Mr.    Mills!    Is 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  understand  further 
that  every  Repubhcan  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  op- 
posed to  letting  this  bill  come  out  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  12135)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  ti- 
tle 23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  12135,  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [  Mr.  Fallon  ] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Au- 
cHiNCLOss  I  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Fallon). 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself   such   time   as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee. H.R.  12135,  is  the  regular  bien- 
nial bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for  the  A-B-C 
Federal-aid  highway  program  as  well  as 
authorizations  for  the  several  classes  of 
Federal  domain  roads. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  authoriza- 
tions for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  inasmuch 
as  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961 
provided  a  revised  schedule  of  authori- 
zations for  that  system  through  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Both  the  A-B-C  authorizations  and 
those  for  Federal  domain  roads  are  es- 
sential to  the  continuation  of  a  balanced, 
long-range  national  highway  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  A-B-C  highways,  it 
is  a  well-established  policy  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  authorizations 
should  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $25 
million  each  year,  until  such  time  as  an 
annual  authorization  of  $1  billion  is 
reached.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1960  authorized  the  amount  of  $925 
million  for  the  A-B-C  program  for  fiscal 
year  1963.  H.R.  12135  authorizes  $950 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $975  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1965. 

A-B-C  highways  extend  into  every 
county  of  the  United  States.  The  pres- 
ent extent  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  is  224,860  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
41,000-mile  Interstate  System.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system  consists  of 
601,364  miles. 
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The  total  mileage  of  highways  covered 
under  the  A-B-C  program  is  over  826,000 
miles,  carrying  almost  half  of  the  total 
of  all  highway  traffic  in  the  Nation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  authorizations 
proposed  for  the  various  classifications  of 
Federal  domain  roads  are  consistent  with 
long  established  road  improvement 
policies  and  programs.  The  largest  in- 
crease is  that  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails.  For  these  roads,  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  committee 
has  allowed  ttie  full  request  made  by  the 
President;  an  additional  $10  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  which  brings  the 
total  authorization  to  $50  million,  $70 
million  for  fiscal  1964,  and  $85  million 
for  fiscal  1965  as  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent level  of  $40  million.  These  in- 
creased authorisations  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  revi.<ied  development  program 
for  the  national  fore.sts  which  covers  the 
period  for  fiscal  years  1963  through  1972. 
submitted  U)  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  September.  Our  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  contemplated  investment 
in  forest  development  roads  and  trails  is 
essential  to  the  efficient  management  and 
conservation  of  our  forest  resources. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
category  of  Federal  domain  roads  to  be 
known  as  "Public  lands  development 
roads  and  trails."  The  bill  would  au- 
thorize $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1964 
and  M  million  for  fiscal  year  1965  for 
this  new  category  of  Federal  domain 
roads.  The.**  are  the  roads  needed  for 
access  essenUal  to  the  management  and 
recreational  use  of  the  lands  in  the 
Western  Un:ted  State.s  and  Alaska  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. They  include  access  roads  to 
public  rang  elands  and  other  public 
domain  not  Included  in  national  parks 
and  national  forests. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  assist- 
ance to  families  and  businesses  displaced 
by  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for 
Federal-aid  highway  construction. 


It  provides  that  before  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  approve  a  project  in- 
volving the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
or  actual  construction,  he  will  require 
satisfactory  sissurance  from  the  State 
highway  department  that  there  exist  one 
or  more  feasible  methods  to  aid  families 
displaced  by  the  project,  in  obtaining 
replacement  housing.  Also,  it  directs 
the  Secretary  to  approve  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  payments  to  dis- 
placed individuals,  families,  business 
concerns — including  the  operation  of  a 
farm — and  nonprofit  organizations  for 
their  reasonable  and  necessary  moving 
expenses. 

The  section  leaves  it  to  each  State  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  make  re- 
location payments.  However,  where  a 
State  highway  department  or  local  public 
agency,  acting  as  its  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose, makes  relocation  payments  to 
eligible  persons.  Federal-aid  participa- 
tion will  be  ijermitted  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  family 
so  much  of  the  relocation  payment  as 
does  not  exceed  $200  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal-aid  participation  although 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  amounts  within  the  ceiling 
in  lieu  of  actual  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary moving  expenses. 

In  the  case  of  a  business  concern — 
including  the  operation  of  a  farm — or  a 
nonprofit  organization,  so  much  of  the 
relocation  payment  as  does  not  exceed 
$3,000  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal-aid 
participation  and  the  allowable  expenses 
for  transportation  may  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  moving  50  miles. 

The  section  will  not  prevent  a  State 
from  making  larger  payments,  without 
Federal-aid  participation  in  any  portion 
of  a  payment  exceeding  the  prescribed 
limits. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  bill 
amend  title  23,  United  States  Code.  In 
four  respects. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  removes  the  exist- 
ing statutory  limitation  requiring  that 
only  urban  funds  may  be  used  for  cer- 


tain secondary  extensions  within  urban 
areas.  The  purpose  of  the  section  is 
to  allow  the  States  increased  flexibility 
in  the  financing  Federal-aid  highway 
projects  in  urban  areas. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  in  the  developing  of  long- 
range  highway  plans  and  programs  co- 
ordinated with  plans  for  Improvements 
of  other  forms  of  transportation  in 
urban  areas  of  more  than  50.000  popula- 
tion. Section  7  would  also  prohibit  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
after  July  1.  1965  of  highway  projects 
in  any  urban  area  of  more  than  50,000 
population,  unless  he  finds  that  such 
projects  are  based  on  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the 
State  and  localities.  The  purpose  of  the 
section  is  to  encourage  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  urban  planning  generally. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  use  the  calen- 
dar year  rather  than  the  present  fiscal 
year  basis  in  certifying  mileages.  This 
change  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  unnecessary  delays  hereto- 
fore experienced  in  the  apportionment  of 
Federal -aid  A-B-C  funds 

Finally,  section  9  of  the  bill  requires 
that  the  1 V2  percent  of  apportioned  Fed- 
eral-aid A-B-C  and  interstate  funds 
which  the  States  may  now  use  in  high- 
way planning  and  research  shall  be  used 
only  for  these  purposes  commencing  with 
the  apportionment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  In  addition  a  State  if  it  so  desires 
may  use  an  additional  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  A-B-C  apportionments  for 
highway  planning  and  research  purix)ses. 
The  provision  is  believed  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  stimulate  additional  needed 
highway  planning  and  research  activi- 
ties in  the  Federal-State  cooperative 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  tables 
showing  the  approximate  apportion- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965: 
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5,052 
8,277 

25,851 
4.635 
2.  Ill 
8,031 
6,780 
4.163 
0,485 
4,816 

2,111 
2,111 


3.223 
1,407 
2,040 
4.467 
8,412 
8,014 
3,965 
0.138 
6.932 
4,575 

10.062 
1,407 
4,724 
4.806 
6,538 

16,337 
3,007 
1,407 
6,260 
4,582 
3,742 
6,601 
3,277 

1.407 
2,342 


Urban 

($237,500) 


358 
027 

10. 191 
1,147 

27,316 

3,111 

417 

13,402 
2.616 
1.082 

15,004 

1,426 

1,699 

431 

3,378 

13,180 
1,237 
330 
4.112 
3,548 
1,248 
4.580 
280 

1.480 
1.822 


SubtoUl 
($060,000) 


8.427 

4,145 
18,208 
12,210 
65.020 
21,006 

0,708 
37.200 
17, 071 
13,103 
40,848 

4.044 
11,830 
10,680 
18,101 
55,368 

8,870 

3.848 
18,412 
14. 010 

0,163 
20,765 

8,373 

6.007 
6,275 


Interstate  I      Tot«l 
lS2.e(J0,U00)  I  ($3,550,(100) 


13.000 
11,631 
67,602 
25,880 

122.866 
21.206 
11.451 

176.052 
31.106 
45.034 

115,074 

0.551 

22.389 

17,023 

65.343 

117,300 
37.537 
17,806 
78,707 
54,046 
30,026 
22.028 
24,870 

37.280 


21.408 
15,770 

85, 810 
38.0WI 

177.875 
43.204 
21.244 

214,  152 
48,260 
.IS.  137 

156,820 
14.4i«6 
34,219 
27,712 
83,534 

172.677 
48,416 
21,74;< 
97.209 

48.179 
43,0(13 
33,  '.'5  J 

42,287 
6,275 
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Approximate  apportionments  of  Federal-aid  highway  Junds,  fiacal  year  1965 


July  18 


m 


m 


Panoant  to  H.R.  mS6 

Interstate 

(12,700,000) 

Total 
($3,675,000) 

SUte 

Pursuant  to  H.R.  12136 

IntersUta 
(».7W),000) 

Total 

state 

Primary  Secondary 
(»438,75U)  (»2i»2.6UO> 

■ 

Urban 

($243,750) 

Subtotal 
(J976.000) 

Primary 

(«438,760) 

aBotndary 

C$3tf3,6UU) 

Urbm 

($243,750; 

Subtotal 

($975,000) 

(»3.67\000) 

Alabama 

8,393 

23,294 
&S04 
6,248 

23,437 
7,292 
3,071 
2,166 
8,086 

10.749 
%166 
4.861 

16,352 
0,951 
9,872 
0,812 
7.127 
6,620 
3,221 
4.383 
8,833 

13,526 

11.008 
6.800 

11.004 
8.027 
7.880 

6,408 
15,634 
4.219 
4,076 
10,421 
4,731 
1,664 
1.444 
4,991 
8.117 
1.444 
3.481 
8.9S8 
7.193 
7.351 
6,852 
6.043 
4.690 
^447 
2.697 
3.443 
8,494 
7.750 
5.714 
7.944 
5.  .169 
5.622 

3,273 

160 
1.820 
1.326 
26,348 
2.478 
4,702 

560 
6,844 
3,944 

903 

615 
15.630 
\403 
2.602 
2.388 
2.430 
3.810 

826 
4.401 
8,»9 
11.038 
3.990 
1.430 
5.409 

557 
1.404 

1^073 
39,088 
1Z543 
12,649 
69,206 
14.501 
01437 
4.169 
19,  HMl 
22,810 
4,513 
8,847 
40^938 
33^606 
19.825 
19.062 
15,600 
1^020 
6,494 
11,400 
16,365 
33,058 
22.757 
13,944 
31957 
11153 
11916 

6^6e8 

73,771 
39.088 
50,350 
40.731 

3i«^6au 

50,202 
47,488 
111U4 
75.  74'J 
72.429 
26,666 
21,486  1 

181.396  1 
80.280 
63.900 
39.  9?J 
7a  .VB 
9(2.796 
19.212 
80.726 
71064 

137.975 
92.399 
46.650 
93.826 
39.349 
30.647 

Nevada.  

1973 
2.166 
6.125 
^7S0 

19.800 

10.234 
6.664 

16.04.". 
8.748 
6.718 

IMtti 
2.166 
6,649 
6,109 
8,4«.'> 

26.53J 
1768 
3,166 
8,243 
6,060 
1373 
9,734 
1942 

2.166 
2,166 

3,108 
1,444 
3,103 
1.S74 
8.G34 
0,148 
1060 
9.379 
6.088 
1606 

10.327 
1.444 
1840 
1420 
6.708 

16.767 
3.0H6 
1.444 
6.434 
1703 
3.840 
6,867 
3.363 

1,444 
2.403 

367 
644 

laiw 

1.177 

38,034 

3,198 

428 
13.756 
2.685 
2.094 
15.493 
1.464 
1,743 

443 

3.467 

13.  ,"127 

1.270 

338 
1220 
3.  Ml 
1.281 
1700 

307 

1.528 
1,870 

S,«4ft 

12.M 
18.687 
12.631 
86,468 
83.676 
10,061 
38.179 
17,  821 
13.447 
41.933 

5.074 
13.141 
10. 9W 
18,670 
86.836 

9,114 

3.048 
18.807 
18, «» 

9.394 
21.310 

8.503 

.M38 
6,430 

13.761 
12.078 
701 30.' 
26^876 

127.580 
23.0-J3 
11.801 

183.758 
33.305 
46.766 

130.434 

0.018 

23.110 

17.677 

67.8.VJ 

131.821 
38,981 
18.684 
81.837 
8«,li& 
40.527 
23.810 
26.836 

38.714 

32.210 

New  lliunpdhire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.... 
Ohio 

I^SS3 

AliHWift 

37,807 
38.183 

267.463 
35,701 
38^031 
1U.0C26 
65.858 
49.619 
21,143 
13,638 

140,458 
60,683 
31075 
20.877 
61 936 
77.  n5 
12.718 
49.326 
67.608 

104.917 
09.  (H2 
32.715 
68.8<je 
ZM96 
1\731 

88, 8« 

Caltfontia..IlII" 
Colorado 

SO.  047 

184.048 

41.608 

Connecticut 

Dehtwaie.. 

Florida 

31.942 
221.937 

Oklahoma 

Oreiton 

40.916 

Oeorfrta 

60.213 

HawaU. 

Fenn.sylvania 

Rhode  I.sland 

South  Carolina-.. 
South  Dakota.... 

Tcnnfce„ 

Trxas 

i;uh 

162.366 

Idaho 

11902 

Illinois 

36.391 

Ind'ana    . .. 

28,649 

Iowa.  

m,f>2ft 

Kansas 

178.647 

Kentucky 

LouL«iana 

M&lno 

48.UUS 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

22.  532 
100,734 

Maryland 

Massacbosetts. . . 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

MiHissippi 

Miasooil. 

Washin«on  

West  Vlrjnnja 

Wiscoiuin 

Wvomlnir 

District  of 

Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 

71.428 
49.921 
4.V  1  JO 
K438 

43.852 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

6,430 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  several  years.  I 
know  that  I  have  never  served  with  any- 
one who  has  been  a  more  dedicated  and 
more  useful  public  servant  and  more 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  highway 
problems  than  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Fallon  1.  The  bill  we  have  before  us 
today,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  tribute  to  his 
great  knowledge  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  that  he  has  devoted  to 
this  important  legislation  dealing  with 
highways  throughout  the  years.  This 
is  an  accomplishment  that  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate. I  join  with  the  other  members 
of  my  committee  in  stating  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  fMr.  Fallon] 
is  one  of  the  great  legislators  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FALLON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  courtesy  in  connection 
with  the  matter  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
about  now.  I  direct  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  section  9,  which  is  the  sec- 
tion on  highway  planning  and  research 
funds,  in  which  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  make  a  change  from  the  previous 
policy  As  I  understand  it,  in  previous 
years  money  which  was  designated  for 
planning  and  research,  if  not  used  for 
that  purpose,  could  be  used  for  other 
purposes  so  long  as  it  was  within  the 
concept  of  the  general  program;  is  that 
correct,  sir? 

Mr.  FALLON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL,  And  in  this  particu- 
lar year,  you  made  a  change  which  is 
goins  into  effect  in  1964;  is  that  correct? 

A  thought  occurs  to  me,  there  may  be 
some  highway  departments  in  the  vari- 


ous States  which  in  good  faith  have  done 
the  planning  and  research  which  they 
think  is  proper  and  have  taken  the  allo- 
cation and.  I  think,  properly  used  them 
to  supplement  their  construction. 
Would  the  gentleman  give  us  the  com- 
mittee's thinking  with  reference  to  that 
and  as  to  why  it  was  changed  because,  if 
a  State  has  done  research  and  planning 
which  it  thinks  is  effective  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  program  and  does  not  use 
up  all  the  money  but  someone  else  uses 
up  all  the  money,  then  that  State  is 
losing  something  because  it  did  not  use 
all  the  money  in  its  good  judgment  or 
policy  or  in  following  the  usual  custom. 
Could  the  gentleman  give  us  the  tiiinking 
of  the  committee  on  that  since  it  might 
help  us? 

Mr.  FALLON.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  bill,  if  this  money  is 
not  used,  it  goes  back  into  the  trust  fund 
and  comes  back  as  construction  funds. 
But  the  reason  for  the  change  in  this  law 
and  in  the  additional  section  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  stimulate  research  and 
planning.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
testimony,  if  that  is  done  properly,  we 
can  save  a  lot  of  money  in  the  future 
in  the  construction  of  highways.  Re- 
search and  planning  is  a  continuing 
thing.  Research  never  stops.  In  other 
words,  if  your  State  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  reseaich,  there  is  always  room 
for  further  research.  I  do  not  think 
that  very  much  of  this  money  will  be 
turned  back  because  your  State  and 
other  states  in  the  future  will  find.  If 
they  have  a  traffic  problem  that  they 
will  have  to  do  a  lot  of  research  and 
planning  on  that  particular  problem  and 
that  they  have  a  leadtime  of  3  years. 
The  money  does  not  have  to  be  spent 
within  the  3  years.  But,  if  it  is  com- 
mitted to  a  certain  project  which  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  thinks  is  for  the 
good  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  public 
and  it  is  feasible,  they  can  commit  that 
research  fund  for  future  planning  to  a 
certain  project  and  it  is  the  belief  and 
the  opinion  that  none  of  this  money  will 


be  turned  back.  Of  course.  It  goes  back 
into  the  highway  trust  fund  to  be  used 
for  further  construction. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  do  I  then  understand 
that  in  1963  we  could  commit  the  fund 
as  far  in  advance  as  1967? 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  South  Carolina  has  a  very 
fine  highway  system,  which  we  think  is 
second  to  none.  The  chief  of  our  high- 
way system  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  we  have.  He  asked  me  to  make 
these  inquiries,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centlcman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question  concerning  sec- 
tion 7,  dealing  with  transportation  plan- 
ning in  certain  urban  areas.  An  urban 
area  is  defined  as  an  area  having  a  popu- 
lation of  over  50,000  people.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  2  counties,  one  of  which 
has  a  population  of  approximately  750.- 
000,  and  the  other  about  a  million  and  a 
half.  Would  these  benefits  be  available 
to  a  county  as  a  unit  having  a  popula- 
tion of  this  amount  even  though  it  did 
not  constitute  an  urban  area  but  is  a 
suburban  area?  It  is  neither  rural  nor 
urban. 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  planning  is  done 
by  the  local  people.  If  they  proceed  to 
put  it  in  that  category  it  certainly  would 
be  acceptable,  because  an  area  contain- 
ing over  50,000  people  is  by  this  bill  to 
be  considered  an  urban  area. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Do  I  understand  then  that 
a  political  subdivision  such  as  a  county 
having  a  population  in  excess  of  50,000 
would  qualify  for  this  help  from  the 
Secretary  in  the  plan? 

Mr.  FALLON  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  PIKE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  have  a 
similar  situation  in  Fairfax  County.  Va., 
analogous  to  the  situation  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  describes. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FALLON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  we  now  have  an  In- 
terstate reserve  fund? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  highway  trust 
fund.  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  inquire  about 
allocations  from  the  reserve.  Was  there 
an  allocation  last  year  of  $135  million 
to  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania? 
How  much  went  to  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Some  extra  mileage 
went  to  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  recall. 
I  think  it  was  135  miles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles  and  how  much  money? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  do  not  think  any 
monetary  estimate  has  been  placed  on  it 
yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  Pennsylvania  got 
about  25  or  30  miles? 

Mr.  FALLON.  They  got  25  or  30  miles 
for  a  connection  with  the  Interstate 
System,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  the  amount  of  money  that  went 
to  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  FALLON.  No  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  them  yet.  This  Is  a  mile- 
age figure.    No  money  has  been  allocated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  money  will 
follow  the  mileage,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  FALLON.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  connect  up 
with  the  white  elephant  turnpike  down 
in  West  Virgina?  It  was  a  white  ele- 
phant, was  it  not? 

Mr.  FALLON.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  authorization  bill  for,  or  any  au- 
thorized to  take  over,  the  West  Virginia 
Turnpike? 

Mr.  FALLON.    No.  there  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  this  interstate 
mileage  allocation  last  year  would  con- 
nect up  the  West  Virginia  Turnpike  with 
something  else? 

Mr.  FALLON.     No.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  consumed  25  min^ 
utes. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  take  this  time  to  expres  my  apprecia- 
tion of  and  also  to  recognize  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  by  one  of  the  finest  Members 
Congress  has  ever  had.  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SchererI. 

Mr.  ScHiRER  has  served  well  and  faith- 
fully the  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Ohio.  He  has  become  a  specialist  and  an 
authority  on  road  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  our  deliberations  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  his  opinion 
has  always  been  very  much  appreciated 
because  he  speaks  with  authority  and  he 
speaks  with  good  judgment.  He  is  a  fine 
American,  and  it  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of 


us,  not  only  In  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  but  in  the  Congress,  that  this 
gentleman  Is  not  going  to  stand  for  re- 
electi<Mi. 

I  wish  him  well  in  the  days  to  come, 
and  I  hope  he  will  come  back  once  in  a 
while  to  meet  his  old  friends  and  to  tell 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Democrats,  too, 
something  about  what  they  should  do. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
say  that  I  agree  with  everything  he  says 
about  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  My 
assciation  with  him  in  the  years  he  has 
been  in  the  House  has  generated  a  warm 
friendship.  I  do  not  know  of  any  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  who  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  his 
district  and  State  but  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  His  leaving  the  Congress 
will  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  great 
respects  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  AucHmcLOSSl. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  it  was  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Auchincloss]. 
In  all  the  time  that  we  have  had  delib- 
erations in  that  commitee,  he  has  been 
most  helpful,  the  most  lovable  member  of 
the  committee  I  have  ever  served  with. 
Certainly  none  of  us  could  have  served 
on  that  committee  for  any  length  of  time, 
in  the  discussion  of  any  bill  or  any  pro- 
posal that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS]  has  had  his 
handiwork  in,  without  wanting  to  pay 
him  great  tribute  as  a  real  American,  as  a 
genteel  colleague,  and  certainly  as  a  man 
we  all  love. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  hope  we  might  continue  this  mel- 
low mood  for  a  little  while,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  this  side  in  ex- 
pressing our  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect, not  only  for  the  senior  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished and  genial  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Auchincloss]  but  also  for 
the  next  member  in  seniority  on  the 
other  side,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ScHERER].  I  have  found  both  of 
these  gentlemen  fighters  for  their  re- 
spective States  in  expressing  their  views 
forcefully  and  strongly  with  regard  to 
legislating  on  any  subject. 

It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  both  of  them.  I  know  the  House, 
and  particularly  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  will  miss  the  able  lawyer-like 
qualities  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  nice  things  that  have  been  said 
about  me  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  my  longtime  colleague,  the  chair- 
man [Mr.  Fallon]  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads.  I  only  wish  that  I  deserved 
all  of  the  nice  things  that  they  have 
said,  and  I  hope,  by  my  presentation 
today  of  this  bill,  I  do  not  prove  them 
to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  and  I 
introduced  almost  identical  bills  which 
merely  provided  for  the  biennial  au- 
thorizations for  the  so-called  A-B-C 
Federal-aid  highway  system. 

The  chairman  of  tiie  full  Committee 
on  Public  Works  [Mr.  Buckley]  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  admink.tration 
which  provided  for  some  sub&tantive 
changes  in  the  basic  law  and  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  authorizations  for 
some  of  the  so-called  Federal  domain 
roads,  over  and  above  the  authorizations 
of  previous  years. 

These  increased  authorizations  are  ap- 
parently justified  by  the  evidence  pro- 
duced at  the  hearings.  That  evidence 
comes  chiefly  from  the  departments  of 
government  in  charge  of  these  Federal 
domain  highways.  We  must  assume 
that  the  representations  made  by  the 
agencies  involved  as  to  the  need  for 
these  Increased  authorizations  are  justi- 
fied by  the  facts.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day contains  these  increased  authoriza- 
tions, amounting  to  approximately  $65 
million. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration bill,  however,  kept  the  au- 
thorizations from  the  trust  fund  for  the 
A-B-C  system  for  fiscal  1964  smd  fiscal 
1965  at  $950  million  for  each  year,  as  did 
the  Scherer  bill.  However,  the  commit- 
tee increased  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
1965  to  $975  million.  To  this  Increase 
some  of  us  objected  lt)ecause.  under  no 
circumstances,  with  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  country  as  it  Is,  could  we  possibly 
go  along  with  an  increase  over  and  above 
that  which  the  administration  recom- 
mended. 

Most  of  the  changes  In  the  basic  law 
as  called  for  in  the  Buckley  bill  are  in- 
corporated In  the  bill  before  the  House 
today.  Some  of  these  proposed  changes 
were  amended  in  committee  to  make 
them  more  palatable  to  some  of  the 
members  and  less  harmful  to  the  actual 
road  program. 

One  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  basic 
highway  law  is  found  in  section  3  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering.  It  provides  for 
the  first  time  that  States  may  reimburse 
tenants  up  to  $200  and  businesses  up  to 
$3,000  for  their  moving  costs  when  they 
are  compelled  to  relocate  by  reason  of 
the  construction  of  a  new  highway.  The 
Federal  Government  will  include  such 
payments  as  part  of  highway  construc- 
tion costs  when  reimbursing  States  with 
Federal  funds.  There  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  such  payment  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  avoid  discrimination. 

The  Federal  Government  for  some 
time  has  been  paying  relocation  costs 
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In  connection  with  land  takings  for 
reclamation,  flood  control,  and  urban  re- 
newal projects.  In  these  projects  the 
Federal  Government  acquires  the  land 
directly.  In  highway  right-of-way  ac- 
quisitions we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  State,  rather  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, that  takes,  owns,  and  main- 
tains the  highway  right-of-way. 

Some  of  us  felt  that  the  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  relocation 
moving  costs  was  a  Uttle  premature. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  set 
up  a  Select  Committee  on  Real  Piop- 
erty  Acquisition.  It  has  a  sizable  and 
experienced  staff.  Its  very  purpose  is 
to  make  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
study  in  depth  of  the  practices,  proce- 
dures, and  moneys  paid  in  connection 
with  land  takings  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  all  categories.  The  com- 
mittee's objective,  as  stated  by  its 
chairman,  is  "to  make  an  impartial, 
nonpolitical  and  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  if  existing  law.  practices  and 
procedures  in  the  acquisition  and  evalu- 
ation of  real  property  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  unfair,  either  to  prop- 
erty owners  because  of  inadequate  pay- 
ments, or  to  taxpayers  because  of  over- 
payment." Among  the  broad  areas 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee said  the  study  would  cover  is  the 
following : 

Measurement  and  payment  of  compensa- 
tion for  losses,  expenses,  and  damages  not 
reflected  la  the  value  ol  the  real  property 
which  are  Incurred  by  the  owner  or  others 
as  the  result  of  taking  of  real  property. 

This  Select  Committee  is  therefore 
currently  studying  how  and  under  what 
circumstances  moving  or  relocation  costs 
should  be  paid  to  those  who  must  move 
from  newly  acqiiired  highway  rights-of- 
way.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  committee  on  this  very 
subject,  this  legislation  jumps  the  gvm 
and  arbitrarily  sets  a  pattern  for  pay- 
ment of  relocation  costs  in  connection 
with  right-of-way  acquisition  for  high- 
ways. 

While  payment  of  relocation  costs  is 
generally  acceptable,  paragraph  b  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  is  highly  objectionable 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us,  who 
are  famihar  with  highway  problems,  will 
delay  and  seriously  hamper  the  highway 
construction  program. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Ofl&cials  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  State  highway  dei>artments  suid 
found  that  all  50  States  were  definitely 
and  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  b.  Subsequently 
the  Governors  of  only  two  States,  Cali- 
fornia and  Ohio,  reversed  the  position  of 
their  highway  directors.  Why  they  did 
it  is  a  subject  for  political  speculation. 

Now  what  does  this  paragraph  b  of 
section  3  provide?  It  says  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  before  he  approves 
any  highway  project,  must  be  satisfied 
that  there  exists  one  or  more  feasible 
methods  for  relocation  of  families  dis- 
placed by  the  acquisition  or  clearance 
of  rights-of-way.  This  means  that  every 
State,  every  comm\inity — local  or 
urban — must  have  a  relocation  agency 
or  program  for  the  relocation  of  families. 
It  means  that  the  methods  and  proce- 


dures these  State  agencies  use  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce before  a  highway  construction 
project  can  go  forward.  It  makes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  a  virtual  dictator 
over  local  and  Stale  governments  when  it 
comes  to  relocation  of  families. 

There  is  no  definition  in  the  bill  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  feasible  method. 
Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  the  sole  judge  of  the  type  of  setup 
and  procedures  i\  local  or  State  govern- 
ment must  have  before  he  approves  a 
highway  project.  We  get  a  clue,  how- 
ever, as  to  what  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  going  to  consider  a  feasible 
method.  We  get  some  idea  of  the  guide- 
lines that  he  is  going  to  follow  by  taking 
a  look  at  the  original  bill  introduced  by 
the  administration.  This  bill  gives  a 
blueprint  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce considers  a  feasible  method  or  pro- 
gram for  relocating  families.  Here  is 
what  the  original  section  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  says: 

The  Secretary,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  his  approval  of  any  highway  project,  shall 
require  the  State  highway  department, 
through  an  agency  or  agencies  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary,  to  assure  that  there  Is  a 
feasible  method  for  the  temporary  reloca- 
tion of  families  displaced  by  the  acquisition 
or  clearance  of  rights-of-way  for  any  Fed- 
eral-aid highways;  that  there  are  or  will  be 
provided  In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  the  avp.llablUty  of  public  utili- 
ties and  public  commercial  facilities  at  rents 
or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  displaced  by  the  acquisition  or 
clearance  of  such  rights-of-way.  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings  adequate  in  number 
to  accommodate  sucn  displaced  families  and 
reasonably  accessible  to  their  places  of  em- 
plo3rment. 

This  section  would  require  the  State 
to  relocate  families,  in  many  instances 
in  better  housing  better  located  than 
that  from  which  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  move.  This  is  the  kind  of 
relocation  service  your  State,  your  com- 
munity, is  going  to  be  required  to  give 
before  a  highway  project  is  approved  in 
your  township,  city,  or  village.  We  are 
putting  the  highway  departments  into 
the  housing  business. 

Your  State  highway  engineers,  or  any- 
one else  that  knows  anything  at  all  about 
highway  construction,  will  tell  you  that 
if  section  b  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
this  bill  it  is  going  to  seriously  interfere 
with  and  delay  the  highway  construc- 
tion program. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  conclusive  that  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  two  or  three  large  metro- 
politan areas,  was  there  any  difficulty 
in  relocating  families  in  suitable  housing 
and  that  in  these  instances  the  problem 
was  gradually  being  worked  out.  If 
moving  costs  are  paid,  as  proposed  in 
the  current  bill,  it  should  help  materially 
in  relieving  any  hardship  that  may  exist. 
A  simple  provision  in  the  law.  which  I 
have  suggested,  would  solve  the  problem 
in  those  few  areas  where  it  exists.  The 
law  could  be  amended  to  provide  that 
tenants  be  given  at  least  6  months  be- 
fore they  are  required  to  move  after  the 
land  is  taken  by  the  State.  This  would 
solve  the  problem. 

In  fact,  in  most  instances,  people  know 
long  before  the  land  is  actually  acquired 


that  they  will  have  to  relocate.  In 
some  cases  it  is  as  much  as  7  years.  The 
statute  provides  that  Federal  funds  may 
be  used  in  the  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way  7  years  in  advance  of  actual  con- 
struction. 

As  I  have  said,  the  requirements  in 
section  b  could  be  used  to  delay  the  pro- 
gram and  harass  the  people  who  must  do 
the  job.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
many  people  who  just  do  not  want  to 
move. 

Then  there  are  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  oppose  the  selected 
route  or  location  of  a  new  highway. 
There  are  others  who  for  selfish  reasons 
want  Interchanges  and  access  points 
differently  located  from  that  which  the 
highway  engineers  recommend.  Anyone 
desiring  to  delay  the  program  or  pos- 
sibly force  the  changes  I  have  just  men- 
tioned could  latch  on  to  the  provisions  in 
paragraph  b  and  for  a  dozen  different 
reasons  contend  that  suitable  housing 
is  not  available. 

Court  actions,  I  am  sure,  will  be  insti- 
tuted on  this  basis.  Whether  the  com- 
plainants succeed  or  not.  such  actions 
will  have  the  effect  of  delaying  and  in- 
creasing the  casts  of  the  program.  To 
avoid  such  delays  highway  officials  and 
others  might  be  forced  to  change  routes, 
interchanges,  and  access  point*  which 
are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  good 
highway  engineering.  Therefore,  the 
Baldwin  amendment,  which  will  require 
highway  departments  only  to  furnish 
relocation  advisory  assistance,  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Of  cocrse,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  additional  money 
that  is  allocaU'd  by  this  bill  for  the 
A-B-C  system.  $950  million  for  1964  and 
$975  million  for  1965,  docs  not  Increase 
the  national  debt  in  any  way.  This  comes 
out  of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  committee 
was  told  by  the  Bureau  that  there  were 
sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  this  in- 
crease without  endanKcring  in  any  way 
the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  in  his 
statement  is  absolutely  correct,  that 
these  moneys  do  come  out  of  the  trust 
fund.  But.  I  cannot  visualize  myself,  as 
a  conservative,  approving,  as  does  this 
bill,  an  expenditure  of  $25  million  over 
and  above  that  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  ju.:t 
want  to  point  that  out  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord clear. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Yes.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  our  State 
highway  commi!ision  and  in  this  letter  he 
was  wondering  why  this  change  was  nec- 
essary, as  it  seemed  that  where  the  funds 
were  not  all  used  in  this  regard  that  they 
could  be  used  for  construction  and 
plaiuiing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  can  give  us  an  ex- 
planation of  the  advisability  of  the 
amendment? 


Mr.  SCHERER.  Many  States  are 
anxious,  as  all  of  us  are.  to  get  pavement 
laid.  So  they  have  taken  the  1.5  percent 
which  could  be  used  for  planning  under 
existing  law  and  have  used  it  for  con- 
struction. In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee and  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  the  road  program  would 
progress  better  and  more  efficiently  and 
be  less  costly  if  those  States  would  use 
tliat  1.5  percent  for  what  it  was  intended; 
namely,  research  and  scientific  planning. 
Iherefore  we  make  it  now  mandatory 
for  the  States  to  use  that  1.5  percent  for 
planning  and  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Reu-el],  this  question  of  re- 
search and  planning  is  so  important  that 
this  bill  also  provides  another  basic 
change  in  the  law:  it  provides  that  a 
State  may  also  use  an  additional  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  re.search  and 
planning,  if  It  so  desires.  It  does  not 
have  to  use  that  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  planning.  If  it  does  not  see  fit  to 
use  that  additional  one-half  of  1  percent, 
then  It  can  use  that  money  for  con- 
struction purpoues. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  SCHERER.  Yes. 
Mr  REIFEL.  If  the  bill  passes  with 
the  amendment  in  It  requiring  the  man- 
datory use  of  the  1.5  percent  or  otherwise 
It  lapses,  that  16  certainly  going  to  tend 
to  make  some  of  the  States  which  have 
not  been  using  it  tend  to  overplan  and 
overtise  this  panrtlcular  area  so  that  the 
money  does  not  lapse. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  doubt  that.  The 
evidence  before  the  committee  indicated 
that  each  State  could  very  well  use  the 
15  percent  In  research  and  planning.  I 
think  the  majority  and  minority  agree 
fully  in  this  re$pect. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEREE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  There  has  been  a  ques- 
tion raised  in  my  own  mind  relative  to 
the  Jurisdiction  In  the  case  of  sign  re- 
moval from  highways  where  Federal 
funds  have  been  used  for  construction 
purposes  on  a  matching  basis.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  I  believe  on 
December  25.  1961.  issued  a  memoran- 
dum which  provided  for  all  highways 
to  be  free  of  any  directional  signs — any 
signs  advertising  business — located  In 
front  of  a  business,  or  the  Federal  funds 
would  be  cut  off  from  the  respective 
States. 

It  was  my  understanding  when  we 
passed  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  that 
we  did  give  that  jurisdiction  as  far  as 
the  Interstate  System  is  concerned  to  the 
SUtes:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  Is  right,  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Now.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman,  who  has  been  serving  on 
this  committee  for  some  time,  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  got  a 
directive  or  Jurisdiction  to  issue  such 
a  memorandum  that  would  not  permit 


directional  signs  or  other  signs  in  front 
of  a  place  of  business  designed  to  adver- 
tise such  place  of  business  on  roads 
other  than  interstate  roads? 

Mr,  SCHERER.  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
the  directive  which  the  gentleman  men- 
tions, but  I  do  not  think  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  the  right  to  make  such 
a  directive  insofar  as  the  Interstate 
System  is  concerned  until  and  unless 
the  State  itself  decides  to  participate  in 
that  particular  phase  of  the  program. 
Then  the  State  Is  given  one-half  percent 
increase  in  its  yearly  apportionment  if  it 
abides  by  the  regulations  with  reference 
to  signs  and  billboards. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  permit  me  to  discuss  this  a  Lttle 
later  because  I  am  not  too  familiar  with 
the  existing  situation  and  I  do  want  to 
get  along  witli  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tl^ie  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bab- 
rett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MEDICINE  rOH  THE  AGED  UNDEE  SOCIAL  SECT7KITT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
indeed  sorry  to  learn  that  yesterday  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  tabled  the  An- 
derson amendment  to  H.R.  10606.  which 
would  provide  medicare  for  the  aged  un- 
der social  security.  The  defeat  of  this 
amendment  not  only  harms  the  people 
in  my  district  but  is  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation.  I  only 
hope  the  American  people  will  protest 
this  action  and  force  the  House  to  con- 
sider HJl.  4222.  the  Health  Insurance 
Benefits  Act,  which  is  also  known  as  the 
Anderson-King  medical  care  bill  for  the 
aged. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  the  An- 
derson-King bill  because  it  will  do  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  in  ovu-  country  today — the  elderly 
and  the  retired — and  in  years  to  come 
will  provide  needed  benefits  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  now  working,  but 
who  will  one  day  reach  retirement  age. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
for  and  against  such  a  medical  care 
program,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  living  In  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  in  favor  of  it.  If  you  could 
only  read  the  comments  I  receive  in  the 
mail  on  this  bill,  you  would  not  hesitate 
for  1  minute  to  support  medicare  legis- 
lation, but  would  iiisist  that  the  House 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  it. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  comments 
I  am  receiving  daily  in  the  mail: 

Only  such  a  bill  would  me«t  the  needs  of 
the  aged. 

My  parents  are  among  the  15  million  under 
social  security.  Their  Income  hardly  meets 
the  expenses  of  today's  medical  bills. 


cal  care  is  too  exi>ensive  for  them  and  Insur- 
ance is  too  much  for  them  to  pay. 

The  expenses  of  medical  care  are  a  great 
problem  to  our  retirees   today. 

My  husband  and  I  haven't  enough  income 
to  afford  adequate  medical  attention. 


Retired   people    need    more   medical    caxe 
than  any  other  age  group.    The  cost  of  medl- 


I'm  on  social  security  and  really  need  all 
the  breaks  I  can  get. 

I  am  already  receiving  social  security 
checks.  Needless  to  say.  I  find  It  very  dlffl- 
cult  to  make  the  check  cover  rent,  food,  etc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  16.5  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  now  65  or  older.  By 
1970  this  number  will  increase  to  19.5 
million.  These  senior  citizens  reqxiire 
twice  as  much  medical  care  as  younger 
persons.  The  cost  of  these  increased 
medical  expenses  and  the  ordinary  day- 
to-day  living  expenses  must  be  met  by 
the  aged  out  of  reduced  incomes.  Exten- 
sive research  has  disclosed  that,  in  many 
instances,  lacking  the  necessary  means 
to  pay  for  medical  treatment  our  aged 
deprive  themselves  of  it  or  must  rely  on 
free  care  or  public  assistance. 

In  the  autumn  of  their  years,  are  we 
to  deny  our  elderly  citizens  the  protec- 
tion they  need  against  the  cost  of  neces- 
sary medical  care?  Most  of  all.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  golden  years  of  retire- 
ment, which  we  all  will  pass  through, 
must  and  should  be  lived  with  dignity 
and  not  shame. 

Medical  care  is  the  greatest  legislative 
challenge  of  this  session  and  this  cen- 
tury. I  urge  all  of  you  here  today  to  de- 
mand that  we  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  Anderson-King  bilL 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  KluczynskiI. 

rCDEKAL-AIO     HIGHWAY     ACT     Or     1963 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  12135.  which  is  before  this  House 
today,  is  a  good  bill.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Worics  which  reported  this  legis- 
lation after  extensive  hearings.  This  bill 
will  move  the  highway  program  of  the 
United  States  forward  in  the  manner 
whicli  was  originally  intended  in  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958.  May 
I  congratulate  my  good  friend  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Chables  Buckley,  for  his 
leadership  in  producing  this  legislation; 
and  my  other  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  one  of  the  leading  experts  on 
highways  in  the  countiy,  the  gentleman 
from  Marj^and.  GHorce  Fallon.  They 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  present 
this  bill  which  is  before  you  today. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  for  the 
first  time  in  highway  legislation  we  rec- 
ognl2e  the  fact  those  individuals,  fami- 
lies, or  small  businesses  which  are  relo- 
cated as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  a 
road  will  receive  the  necessary  moving 
expenses  for  the  inconvenience  and  hard- 
ships caused  to  them  by  the  highway 
construction  program  throughout  the 
country.  In  1956  we  enacted  into  law 
legislation  which  allowed  reimbursement 
to  utilities  for  moving  expenses  when 
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such  utilities  were  displaced  by  road  con- 
struction. It  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  human  beings  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  utilities.  From  the  testi- 
mony heard  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee during  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
I  am  certain  that  these  payments  for 
relocation  costs  will  not.  to  any  great 
degree,  slow  down  the  construction  pro- 
gram now  underway  on  the  Interstate 
and  A-B-C  Systems.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  these  payments  for  relocation. 
I  think  it  is  justified,  equitable,  and 
proper.  I  strongly  support  this  section 
and  all  other  sections  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  fine  highway  bill.  I  hope 
the  House  will  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin  I . 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  again  this 
year  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon].  I 
have  had  that  privilege  for  the  past  8 
years.  I  respect  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon  1  most  highly  for 
the  fair  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  presides  over  our  committee  hearings 
and  his  very  comprehensive  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  highway  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been 
ar  equal  privilege  to  serve  during  the 
past  8  years  on  the  subcommittee  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  SchererI 
who  is  now  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  who  has 
shown  during  that  period  of  time  a 
tremendous  dedication  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  our  country  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  highway  program. 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  AucHiNCLOss]  in  expressing  my  per- 
sonal sorrow  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer]  has  made  a  decision 
not  to  remain  in  the  Congress  and  to 
devote  his  great  service  to  the  work 
which  he  has  so  ably  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  is  a  bill  which  generally  I  support. 
I  do  have  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose to  offer,  dealing  with  a  portion  of 
section  3  of  the  bill.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  as  a  whole  provides  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement to  States,  if  a  State  has  a 
law  authorizing  payment  to  individuals 
or  businesses  for  the  relocation  of 
families  and  businesses.  If  a  State  has 
such  a  law.  then  section  3  will  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  reim- 
burse that  State  up  to  the  same  propor- 
tion that  we  reimburse  that  State  for 
that  particular  kind  of  highway;  if  it 
be  interstate  it  is  90  percent,  and  if  it  is 
State  primary  or  secondary  roads,  then 
it  is  50  percent.  There  is  no  quarrel 
with  that  provision  for  this  reimburse- 
ment feature.  But  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  section  (b)  portion 
of  section  3.  This  (b)  portion,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  it,  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  The  Secretary  prior  to  his  approval 
of  any  project  under  section  106  of  this  title 
for  right-of-way  acquisition  or  actual  con- 
struction shall  require  the  State  highway 
department  to  give  satisfactory  assurance 
that  there  exists  one  or  more  feasible  meth- 


ods (including  relocation  advlBory  assist- 
ance) for  the  relocation  of  famillee  displaced 
by  acquisition  or  clearance  of  rights-of-way 
for  any  Pederal-ald  highway. 

This  proposes  to  take  some  thing  from 
the  States  in  the  way  of  control  and 
concentrate  it  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. It  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
prior  to  this  time. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  gave  the  States  the 
full  responsibility  to  determine  their 
procedures  i«jr  relocation.  In  fact,  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Inter- 
state Highway  Act  of  1956,  it  was  stated 
time  and  again  that  we  were  going  to 
try  to  be  sure  not  to  just  grasp  Federal 
control  and  to  take  the  control  away 
from  the  States  and  put  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
actual  detailed  procedures  for  construct- 
ing this  highway  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man recognizes  the  fact  that  all  the  re- 
straints that  can  be  conjured  have  been 
proposed  in  this  legislation  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  States.  It  Is  not  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  in  and 
selecting  the  States.  The  Stetes,  first, 
have  to  operate  in  the  acquisition  of 
proi>erty  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  some  differ- 
ence of  interpretation  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
point  he  has  made,  but  I  have  some  dif- 
ference of  interpretation  with  him.  The 
wording  of  the  bill  is  quite  specific.  It 
gives  the  Secretary  entire  power  to  de- 
termine what  is  a  feasible  method  of 
relocation.  This  is  something  we  have 
not  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
before.  He  does  not  have  any  particu- 
lar guideline  set  forth  in  this  bill.  He 
has  almost  op)en  authority  to  determine 
what  he  feels  is  a  feasible  method  of 
relocation,  and  then  to  Impose  his  de- 
cision or  his  interpretation  upon  the 
State  whether  the  State  feels  the  same 
way  about  what  a  proper  procedure  for 
relocation  is  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  not  concen- 
trate that  kind  of  power  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  when  we  have  not  done 
so  up  to  this  time.  The  procedures  that 
are  set  forth  In  the  bill  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  what  is  a  feasible 
method.  It  also  says  that  the  State 
should  provide  relocation  advisory  as- 
sistance. 

I  think  it  is  better  for  the  State  to 
provide  relocation  advisory  assistance, 
and  my  amendment  basically  would 
simply  strike  out  the  words  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  a  possible  method  is  and 
would  simply  leave  the  State  to  provide 
relocation  advisory  assistance. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  refer  to  certain  statements  which 
have  been  made  about  this.  I  refer  you 
to  page  99  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
when  the  President  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials,  Mr. 


J.  C.  Womack.  had  this  to  say  about  sec- 
tion 3: 

As  to  section  3,  assistance  to  displaced 
families  and  buslnesaes,  we  advise  against 
the  passage  of  such  a  provision  at  this  time 

There  is  another  statement  I  quote 
from  him: 

There  cure  many  questions  that  we  think 
must  be  answered  also,  such  as.  Who  would 
determine  what  is  adequate,  safe,  sanitary, 
convenient  housing  within  the  means  of  the 
individual,  and  as  we  understand  the  pro- 
vision, the  State  highway  department  would 
have  to  make  a  showing  that  this  housing 
was  available  before  we  cuuld  even  go  ahead 
with  acquiring  right-of-way  to  build  any 
Federal-aid  project,  whether  It  be  the  in- 
terstate, primary,  secondary,  or  whether  it 
be  in  an  urban  or  totally  rural  area. 

Further  on  the  same  page  he  make.s 
this  statement: 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  a  meaiu  of 
introducing  controversy,  delay,  and  political 
pressures  into  the  program  to  the  point  that 
it  could  effectively  stop  the  highway  pro- 
gram  In  certain  areas. 

My  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
strike  section  3  but  does  propose  to  elim- 
inate this  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  in 
the  matter  of  possible  relocation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
until  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  get  the 
gentleman  additional  time. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  do  not  yield  at 
the  moment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  from  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  which 
I  believe,  represents  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  who  drive  automobiles 
throughout  the  country.    I  want  to  read 

it: 

Washington.  D.C. 

July  16.  1962. 
Hon    John  Bai.dwin, 
House  of  Representativet. 
Washington.  DC. 

Reasons  advanced  by  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  members.  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, to  limit  requirement  involving 
relocation  of  families  and  businesses  to 
relocation  advisory  assistance  in  section  3  of 
HA.  iai3fi  should  have  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  favoring  orderly  highway 
planning  and  construction.  To  require  any 
other  condition  such  as  feasible  methods  as 
a  precedent  to  approval  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  use  of  highway  trust  fund  money, 
all  of  which  Is  provided  by  users  through 
special  taxes,  could  result  in  delay  and 
greatly  increased  cost  for  purchase  of  rlghu- 
of-way  and  construction.  Tour  amendment 
avoids  serious  dangers  to  the  Federal-Aid 
highway  program  and  should  be  supported. 

RuasKLL  Sincek. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

I  also  have  here  a  letter  from  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association, 
which  certainly  has  knowledge  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  highway  systems  and  the  sec- 
ondary roads.  It  is  dated  July  17,  1962. 
I  read  the  following  from  this  letter: 

We  understand  that  you  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  require  SUte  highway  de- 
partments to  give  satisfactory  assurance  that 
relocation  assistance  will  be  provided  to  dis- 
placed families  and  businesses.  In  lieu  of 
the  present  language  of  the  bill  requiring 
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assiirance  of  one  or  more  feaaible  methods 
for  the  relocaUon  of  families. 

In  our  judgment,  your  amendment,  which 
we  strongly  endorse,  would  remove  some 
ambiguities  from  the  section  and  make  it 
a  more  effective  Instrument  for  encourag- 
ing the  States  to  Improve  their  relocation 
programs.  i  | 

It  is  signed  by  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  ma- 
jor general  U.S.  Army,  retired,  executive 
vice  president. 

It  seems  to  me  with  this  statement, 
the  testimony  of  the  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials,  and  the  telegram  from  the 
American  Automobile  Association  that 
we  should  amend  this  proposal  to  con- 
centrate power  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  to  give  him  power  to  be  the 
sole  arbiter,  the  sole  one  to  determine 
what  is  the  possible  method  to  determine 
relocation  of  people  displaced  by  this 
program. 

So  my  amendment  primarily  is  sim- 
ply to  reserve  to  the  States  the  power 
to  make  that  decision  and  require  them 
to  provide  relocation  advisory  assist- 
ance, but  it  leaves  them  with  the  basic 
power  to  determine  the  proper  feasible 
method  of  relocation  of  people  and 
rights-of-way. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Johnson  1. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12135. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  u-hich  I  am  a  member,  has 
reported  out  HH.    12135   which   is   an 
essential  piece  of  legislation  insofar  as 
development  of  our  vast  Federal  highway 
system  is  concerned.    The  bill  before  us 
on  the  floor  today  gives  the  needed  finan- 
cial impetus  to  the  further  development 
of  that  vast  network  of  roads  outside  of 
the  Interstate  System  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  our  entire  road  progrsun.    I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  trust  that  the  House  will  see  fit 
to  approve  it  today.    If  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  specifically  to 
one  section  of  the  bill  which  deals  with 
a  subject  which  is  of  immense  concern 
not  only  to  mysielf  but  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  Interested  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  our  vast  natural  re- 
sources.   That  section  deals  with  the 
authorization    for    forest    development 
roads  and  trails.    It  was  my  privilege  to 
offer  in  the  committee  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
unanimously  which  Increases  the  author- 
ization for   appropriation   for  develop- 
ment of  forest  roads  and  trails  by  adding 
an  additional  $10  million  for  the  fiscal 
year    1963.    $70    million   for    the    fiscal 
year  1964.  and  $85  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Forest  development  roads  and  trails 
provide  access  to  national  forest  lands 
for  the  protection,  development,  and 
multiple-use  management  of  the  forests, 
including  resources  on  which  communi- 
ties in  or  near  the  forests  are  depending?. 
This  system  of  roads  and  trails  is  admin- 
istered by  the  BecreUry  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Forest  Service. 

As  of  June  30.  19«1.  there  were  179,213 
miles  of  roads  and  106,577  miles  of  trails 


on  record  In  the  forest  development  sys- 
tem. It  is  estimated  that  when  com- 
pletely installed  this  system  will  consist 
of  542,250  miles  of  access  roads  and  that 
the  trail  network  will  be  reduced  to  80.000 
miles.  An  adequate  system  of  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  is  essential 
now  to  the  proper  development  and  bene- 
ficial use  of  national  forests  and  their 
resources.  The  presence  of  these  roads 
and  trails  has  a  direct  infiuence  on  the 
protection  of  national  forest  resources 
from  fire,  insects,  and  disease;  the  use 
of  recreation,  hunting,  and  fishing  areas; 
the  volume  of  timber  that  can  be 
marketed  especially  for  small  sales  and 
the  support  of  dependent  communities 
and  small  business  enterprises;  and  the 
level  of  salvage  cutting  in  dead  and  dying 
timber  stands  and  the  opportunity  to 
promptly  salvage  losses  resulting  from 
fire,  windstorm,  insects,  and  disease. 

Furthermore,  roads  that  give  access 
tD  national  forest  timber  are  investments 
which  pay  their  own  way  over  a  period 
of  years.  Use  of  these  roads  by  the  pub- 
lic results  in  substantial  benefits  to  the 
localities  the  roads  serve. 

The  Forest  Service  at  the  present  time 
has  undenvay  a  long-range  10-year  de- 
velopment program  for  our  national  for- 
ests.   This  program  was  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember of  1961.    The  benefits  from  this 
long-range   10-year  program  of   which 
this  increased  authorization  is  an  essen- 
tial part  are  many.    They  include  not 
only  direct  financial  revenues  returning 
to  the  Government  but  many  secondary 
benefits  and  Intangible  benefits.    Direct 
financial  revenues  from  the  forest  sys- 
tem will  rise  to  about  $230  million  an- 
nually by  the  time  the  10-year  program 
is  completed  or  nearly  double  current 
receipts.    These  receipts  will  then  con- 
tinue  to  exceed   annual  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  program.     By  the  year 
2000  the  annual  worth  of  the  national 
forest  timber  sales  should  reach  $350 
million  based  on  1960  prices.    Payments 
from  national  forest  revenues  for  county 
schools  and  roads  will  increase  corre- 
.spondingly.     The  capital  value   of   the 
timber,  forage  and  lands  in  the  national 
forest   system   will   have    increased   by 
alKJUt  $2  billion  as  a  result  of  the  10- 
year  program.    Many  secondary  benefits 
including  the  emplojTnent  of  numbers 
of  people  during  this  10-year  program, 
and  the   harvesting  of  national  forest 
timber  and  other  projects,  plus  the  value 
added  to  these  products  by  manufacture, 
distribution   and  marketing  will  occur. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  program  will 
provide    direct   employment    for    about 
32,750  at  its  peak.    Much  of  this  will  be 
in  areas  of  labor  surplvis  and  low  rural 
incomes.     Of  the   186  million  acres  of 
land  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
80  million  acres  are  in  such  area.    Thus 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  msmy  benefits  that 
will  arise  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

My  own  district  in  northern  Califor- 
nia includes  19  of  California's  counties. 
Its  area  amounts  to  about  53,000 
square  miles  and  each  and  every  county 
participates  In  this  program.  We  are 
very  much  Interested  in  seeiiig  the  forest 


roads  and  trails  program  expand.  Every 
dollar  that  has  been  put  into  this  pro- 
gram in  the  past  has  been  or  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
am  certain  that  the  figures  in  HM. 
12135  will  be  returned  over  the  years. 
The  funds  that  I  trust  the  House  will 
authorize  today  will  open  still  further 
our  national  forest  for  recreation;  for 
proper  harvesting  of  timber;  for  further 
control  of  disease  and  fire  and  for  an 
overall  proper  management  of  one  of 
our  greatest  natural  resources. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12135. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
LMr.  Johnson]  on  his  splendid  state- 
ment. I  am  in  support  of  this  bill  and 
I  want  to  subscribe  and  endorse  the  re- 
marks the  gentleman  has  made,  because 
the  opening  up  of  this  vast  land  in  his 
district  and  in  mine  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  our  districts  and 
of  extreme  importance  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the  fine 
job  he  did  for  the  forests  of  his  State. 
He  has  brought  to  our  committee  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  about  these  forests, 
and  we  look  to  him  as  an  expert.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  would  also 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  sind 
commend  him  for  the  very  sound  work 
he  has  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
committee  and  with  some  of  his  other 
colleagues  from  the  Western  States.  I 
have  been  with  you  all  the  way  in  this 
effort,  and  I  also  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEIRER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Robison]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks  first  to 
the  relocation -pajTnent  provisions  of 
H.R.  12135 — not  so  much  to  the  merits 
thereof  but  to  the  procedure  we  are  fol- 
lowing. 

Now.  as  you  will  probably  recognize, 
this  new  program  would  amount  to  an 
extension  of  the  concept  of  "just  com- 
pensation." There  have  been  previous 
extensions.  As  you  may  also  know,  the 
military  departments  already  are  paying 
moving  costs  up  to  25  percent  of  the  fair 
value  of  land  taken  by  them  for  a  public 
works  project.  So.  too.  can  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  as  a  part 
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of  the  total  cost  of  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, though  in  this  instance  the  per- 
mitted payments  are,  as  in  H.R.  12135, 
limited  to  $200  per  family  and  $3,000  per 
business.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
for  another,  is  authorized  to  reimburse 
owners  and  tenants  of  land  acquired  for 
development  projects  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, again  up  to  25  percent  of  the  fair 
yalue  of  the  taking.  For  another,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  can  provide  reason- 
able actual  costs  of  relocation  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  of  its  flood  control  or 
navigation  and  water  control  projects. 

So  it  goes.  Mr.  Chairman,  until  we 
have,  you  see,  a  veritable  patchwork 
quilt  regarding  the  costs  of  relocating 
families  and  businesses  displaced  by 
Federal  or  federally  aided  land  takings. 

Now.  this  bill  today,  as  it  is  written, 
will  add  another  patch  to  that  quilt,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  about  a  year  ago  our 
committee  asked  for  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Real  E*roperty 
Acquisition,  a  subcommittee  to  be  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis],  to  study  this  and  related  land 
acquisition  problems. 

I  woiild  like  to  refer  you  to  a  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  dated  August 
14,  1961,  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, in  response  to  his  request  for  a 
report  on  the  creation  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  quote  from  that  letter  on  page 
2  thereof : 

There  have  been  many  complaints  that 
amounts  being  paid  are  inadequate  and  bills 
have  been  Introduced  to  provide  more  liberal 
payments  for  property  acquired  for  specific 
Federal  programs  or  from  specific  property 
owners.  Generally,  we  have  not  favored  such 
proposals  because  they  would  provide  a  piece- 
meal solution  and  would  result  in  varying 
amounts  being  paid  to  property  owners,  de- 
pending upon  which  Federal  agency  hap- 
pened  to  take   their  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
some  of  us  were  concerned  when  we  were 
considering  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
over  the  fact  that  we  might  be  for  the 
first  time  preparing  to  treat  some  of  our 
unemployed  citizens  differently,  depend- 
ing upon  the  reason  back  of  their  unem- 
ployment. I  thought  that  was  wrong 
then,  and  without  being  opposed  on  the 
merits  to  relocation  payments  to  per- 
sons and  firms  displaced  by  the  highway 
program,  I  think  all  of  our  citizens  are 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  under  our 
laws.  That  is  a  basic  principle  to  which 
our  Nation  has  always  subsciibed,  and 
I  regret  that  our  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  defer  this  matter  for  at  least  a 
year,  during  the  course  of  which  our 
special  subcommittee  could  have  been 
able  to  recommend.  I  hope,  uniform  leg- 
islation in  this  area  of  concern  not  only 
to  the  full  committee,  but  to  the  Con- 
gress as  well. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  While  I  intend  to  support 
the  compensation  provided  in  this  bill, 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  placed  his 
finger  very  squarely  on  a  major  problem 


before  this  Congress.  I  think  when  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever— highways,  urban  renewal,  hous- 
ing, and  reclamation  or  irrigation — takes 
a  person's  home  or  business,  that  that 
person  should  be  compensated  for  mov- 
ing costs.  I  think  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  should  in  this  Congress  enact 
a  general  law  covering  that  subject. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  understand 
the  gentleman  is  the  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  such  uni- 
form coverage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  balance  of  my  remarks,  insofar  sis 
time  will  permit,  to  an  issue  that  is  not 
covered  by  the  bill  although  in  my  judg- 
ment it  should  have  been.  I  refer  to  the 
still  unresolved  problem  of  whether  or 
not  the  several  States  which  have  con- 
tributed mileage  which  they  built  with- 
out benefit  of  the  90  percent  Federal 
aid,  and  then  subsequently  contr  bated 
to  the  Interstate  System,  whether  those 
States  should  be  reimbursed  therefor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  would  turn 
to  page  13822  of  yesterdays  Record, 
those  who  are  interested  will  find  a  brief 
history  that  I  inserted  in  the  Record 
as  to  how  this  situation  developed,  and 
a  table  showing  the  interstate  mileage — 
90-10  mileage — that  most  of  the  States 
thereby  lost.  New  York  is  the  chief  loser, 
by  all  odds,  by  virtue  of  incorporation 
into  the  Interstate  System  of  our  500- 
mile-plus  throughway.  as  a  result  of 
which  our  original  allocation  of  1,227 
interstate  miles  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  half,  and  all  we  have  to  show  for 
our  enterprise  in  this  respect  are  some 
signs  indicating  that  our  throughway  is 
an  interstate  route.  Those  signs  may  be 
pretty  ones.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  they  are 
far  from  representing  just  compensation 
for  what  we  have  provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  as  a  result  of 
all  this  a  situation  exists  in  New  York 
where,  under  such  interstate  mileage 
as  we  now  have,  the  throughway  has 
so  far  been  built  at  about  a  13-percent 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and  an 
87 -percent  cost  to  the  p>eople  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  is  almost  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  intended  Fed- 
eral-aid formula  under  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956.  In  my  judgment 
this  is  an  inequitable  condition  that 
should  have  been  corrected  long  ago. 
and  that  is  capable  of  being  easily  cor- 
rected by  virtue  of  the  circmnstances 
under  which  it  arose.  I  think  the  merits 
of  this  situation  deserve  the  further 
consideration  of  our  committee,  as  a 
separate  matter  perhaps,  where  it  could 
be  determined  solely  on  its  own  merits. 
I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  addi- 
tional time  for  us  to  do  so  this  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaihoma. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  merely  like  to  extend  my  own  per- 
sonal appreciation  as  a  Representative 
of  a  State  very  much  affected  by  this 
problem  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  House. 


I  also  commend  him  for  his  consistent 
fight  in  our  committee,  along  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  BuckliyI, 
to  get  congressional  consideration  and 
action  on  this  long  delayed  subject. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  he  has  provided  on  this 
issue.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  bill  if  he  anticipates  that 
anything  can  be  done  for  New  York 
State  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  brought  up  that  question  in 
the  committee  this  year  when  we  were 
holding  hearings  on  the  bill.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  at  that  time 
that  it  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
another  time.  There  were  expressions 
time  and  time  again  by  the  committee 
Indicating  that  we  realize  that  something 
has  to  be  done  and  will  be  done  some- 
time; but  we  do  not  feel  that  it  can  be 
done  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman;  but  it  seems  that  this  has 
been  going  on  for  quite  awhile.  New- 
York  State  is  far  from  the  only  State 
involved,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
think  New  York  was  a  fiagrant  example 
because  in  New  York  we  built  the  New 
York  State  Thruway  along  the  Federal 
highway  route.  But  many  other  States 
were  enterprising  enough  to  go  ahead 
and  build  right  along  the  Federal  high- 
way route  prior  to  the  enactment  in  1956 
of  the  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  might  say 
that  you  have  a  new  member  in  that 
group.  The  State  of  Maryland  has 
turned  back  mileage  on  the  Interstate 
System  to  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  they  could  build  a  road  to  connect 
the  harbor  tunnel  with  the  Delaware 
River  Bridge. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  will  motivate  the  gentleman  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  help  us 
get  some  justice  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  leadership  on  this  vital 
issue.  My  State,  like  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  is  vitally  affected 
One  reason  I  might  state  the  committee 
has  not  gone  forward  with  this  matter 
of  reimbursement  to  the  States  because 
the  estimated  cost  is  $4.5  billion.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  that  kind 
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of  money  until  we  get  well  along  with 
the  present  Interstate  System  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  concluded  in  1972. 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  (Mrs.  ProsTl. 

Mrs.  PF06T.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  the  House  is  certain  to 
be  one  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  particularly  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  FallonI 
for  his  hard  work  and  diligence;  and  the 
excellent  job  he  has  rendered  as  chair- 
man of  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  He  con- 
ducted intensive  hearings  covering  every 
phase  of  the  road  and  highway  situa- 
tion. He  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee worked  for  many  weeks  in  shap- 
ing into  meaningful  form  for  America, 
this  bill  now  imder  debate. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  am  aware  that  the 
highway  bill  is  perhaps  too  comprehen- 
sive for  just  one  speaker  to  discuss  in 
detail.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  that  portion  dealing 
with  the  long-range  development  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests.  That  pro- 
gram—which has  the  building  of  new 
forest  roads  and  trails  as  its  keystone — 
was  recommended  last  September  by  the 
President  following  a  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Funds  spent  on  forest  roads  and  trails 
development  represent  an  investment  in 
America.  The  dividends  they  return  in 
terms  of  receipts  to  the  Treasury  for 
timber  harvested,  for  watershed  develop- 
ment, wildlife  control,  forest  protection 
and  recreation  for  millions  of  outdoor- 
minded  Americans  more  than  offsets  the 
costs  incurred.  For  the  State  of  Idaho, 
which  has  national  forest  acreage  second 
only  in  size  to  that  of  Alaska,  I  know 
that  even  the  limited  roads  and  trails 
building  program  of  past  years  has  had 
a  profound  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 

State. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  this  devel- 
opment program  are  many. 

Receipts  to  the  Treasury,  for  example, 
will  increase  to  about  $230  mllbon  an- 
nually by  the  time  the  10-year  program 
is  completed.  This  is  double  the  current 
level.  The  States  will  benefit  from  in- 
creased payments  from  these  receipts. 
The  capital  value  of  the  timber,  forage, 
and  lands  of  the  national  forest  system 
will  increase  by  some  $2  billion.  The 
program  will  provide  direct  employment 
to  some  32.750  workers  at  its  peak.  This 
means  jobs  for  thousands  of  workers  in 
areas  of  low  eroj?loyment — and  there  are 
a  number  of  such  areas  In  Idaho  which 
concern  me.  The  Forest  Service  informs 
me  that  almost  half  of  the  186  million 
acres  it  administers  are  in  distressed 
areas. 

In  addition,  the  timber  harvest  will 
rise  to  about  13  billion  feet  of  saw  timber 
in  the  program's  final  year.  This  repre- 
sents a  consumer  value  of  $4  billion. 
And  recreation  visits  are  expected  to  rise 
to  195  million  annually  by  the  year  1972. 
The  business  which  these  visits  will  gen- 
erate for  the  various  States  will  add  a 
value  of  $1.5  billion  to  the  economy. 


This  legislation  will,  indeed,  provide 
the  impetus  for  an  expensive  program  of 
additional  development  in  national  for- 
ests. It  would  increase  funds  to  $50  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1963.  to  $70  million  for 
fiscal  1964;  to  $85  million  for  fiscal  1965. 
These  expenditures,  overdue  for  many 
years,  would  be  in  full  accord  with  the 
President's  March  1  natural  resoiu-ces 
message  in  which  he  said  he  would  rec- 
ommend "approval  of  legislation  to  be 
sent  to  the  Congress  shortly  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  national  multipur- 
pose forest  roads  and  trails." 

Funds  for  forest  roads  and  trails  In 
Idaho  would  be  stepped  up  to  $5  million 
for  fiscal  1963,  $7  million  for  1964.  and 
$8.5  million  in  1965.  It  would  greatly 
spur  activity  in  the  State,  providing  a 
tremendous  boost  to  the  economy.  The 
State  Itself  should  also  benefit  through 
increased  revenues  derived  from  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  as  additional  visitors 
are  accommodated.  Roads  and  trails 
built  in  the  State  and  paid  for  through 
federally  appropriated  funds  totaled  118 
miles  in  1958, 133  miles  in  1959, 123  miles 
in  1960,  and  97  miles  in  1961.  Roads 
built  by  timber  operators,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment supplying  the  funds  indirectly 
through  timber  sales  agreements, 
amounted  to  472  miles  in  1958.  386  miles 
in  1959,  448  miles  in  1960.  and  507  miles 
in  1961.  All  of  these  totals  would  be 
stepped  up  considerably  under  the  au- 
thorization provided  by  this  legislation. 

The  legislation,  morever,  also  provides 
another  $2  million  for  1964  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  1965  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  use  in  road  and  trail 
work  on  forest  and  grazing  lands  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Idaho's  share  of  this 
program,  which  would  dovetail  with  the 
Forest  Service  program,  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $336,000  for  the  first  year  and 
more  than  $700,000  for  the  second  year. 
This  would  enable  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  make  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  areas  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  in  the  process.  Increase  their 
value  and  uses  to  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  tu-ge 
that  the  House  approve  this  bill.  It  is 
an  investment  In  America,  one  that  will 
greatly  contribute  to  a  better  America 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Jones] . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  that  this  Is  a 
very  serious  proposition  and  one  that 
needs  deliberate  consideration.  As  one 
member  of  the  committee  I  should  like 
to  give  him  assurances,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  that  we 
shall  go  into  this  whole  proposition  and 
examine  it  very  closely  because  I  can 
appreciate  the  tremendous  economic 
question  posed  to  the  States  in  trying 
to  make  a  plan  for  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  in  the  future  I  will  go  along  with 
his  suggestion  for  a  total  examination 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  ROBISON.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  offer  of  support. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  wotild  go 
along  with  the  gentleman's  proposal  now 
but  I  think  it  is  of  such  large  proportions 
that  we  should  not  consider  it  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rikhl- 
manI. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RoBisoH],  for  his  timely  remarks 
and  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  coming  to  grips  with  this 
matter  of  reimbursement. 

This  has  been  particularly  close  to 
my  heart  for  some  time  now  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
account  books  will  be  squared  and  New 
York  State,  among  others,  will  no  longer 
be  penalized  for  her  initiative  and  fore- 
sight in  building  at  her  own  expense 
the  fine  superhighways  which  were  sub- 
sequently included  in  the  Interstate 
System. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones] 
for  their  sincere  expressions  of  interest 
in  this  problem.  There  are  several  bills 
dealing  with  this  matter  pending  before 
my  colleagues'  committee,  two  of  which 
I  have  introduced,  and  I  certainly  wel- 
come and  thank  them  for  their  willing- 
ness to  give  these  important  bills  seiious 
consideration. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr. Knox] . 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  make  further  inquiry  on 
the  subject  which  I  discussed  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  a  few  minutes  sigo. 
We  have  to  go  back,  of  course,  to  the 
creation  of  the  Interstate  System.  At 
that  time  I  think  Congress  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  there  certainly 
should  be  every  consideration  given  to 
keeping  the  highways  beautified  smd 
without  billboard  signs  being  con- 
structed 

However,  on  December  12,  1961,  the 
Bureau  of  Roads,  through  the  Adminis- 
trator, Mr.  Rex  M.  Whitton,  sent  us  a 
memorandimi  relative  to  the  use  of  high- 
ways for  directional  and  advertising 
signs.  It  Is  my  understanding  from  the 
interpretation  of  the  memorandvim  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  those  roads  that  were 
constructed  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
memorandum  but  to  any  new  highways, 
whether  they  be  interstate,  A-B-C,  or 
State  highways. 

When  you  get  Into  A-B-C  highways 
you  get  back  into  the  county  road  system. 
In  many  cases  the  county  roads  are  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid.  So  they  have  also 
applied  the  provisions  of  the  memoran- 
dum to  the  A-B-C  roads. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  o\ir  great  Nation, 
and  we  have  many  of  them,  there  are 
business  houses  located  where  people 
possibly  are  looking  for  them,  but  the 
people  are  unable  to  determine  where 
they  must  turn  off  the  main  highway  in 
order  to  get  to  their  destination.  The 
Michigan   highway    commissioner,    Mr. 
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John  C.  MacWe.  has  taken  it  trpon  him- 
self to  claim  that  it  is  a  directive  from 
the  Bureau  of  Roads  that  all  signs  be 
removed  from  those  roads  that  were  con- 
structed prior  to  the  memoraiidum. 
This  memorandum  provides: 

Other  r«leral-ald  projects:  Primary  (other 
than  Interatate) .  secondary,  tirban.  and  otl»er 
classes  of  Federal-aid  construction  projects 
Shan  not  be  aocepted  untU  an  encroachments 
have  been  remored  from  the  right-of-way 
therefor,  ejooept  that  vhere  awnings,  cano- 
pies, marquees,  advertising  signs,  and  similar 
lostallations  which  were  In  place  prior  to  the 
authorization  to  proceed  with  the  current 
Federal-aid  project  and  which  are  supported 
entirely  from  outside  the  highway  rlght-of- 
vay,  Biay  be  permitted  to  remain  luider  a 
revocable  permit  from  the  SUte  highway 
department. 

To  me,  this  is  the  strong  arm  of  Gor- 
emment  calling  upon  the  small  business- 
man and  directing  him  to  talce  from  his 
business  house  the  right  to  advertise  his 
place  of  business.  This  is  something 
that  is  very  serious.  It  is  going  to  handi- 
cap the  small  businessman  and  will  cause 
great  inconvenience  to  the  people  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  make 
available  necessary  tourist  facilities 
along  the  respective  highways  where 
such  facilities  often  are  set  bacic  a  con- 
slderabie  distance  from  the  highway. 
But  the  Michigan  Highway  Department, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is 
now  refusing  than  the  right  to  have  evwi 
a  directional  sign  to  indicate  where  their 
place  of  business  is. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  CMmnittee  on  Public  Worlts  whetlier 
it  was  the  intent  ot  the  Congress  at  the 
time  we  created  the  Interstate  System, 
that  we  were  going  to  prohibit  the  right 
of  people  living  on  county  roads  and 
State  highways  that  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  SystMn  from  the  right  to  have 
a  directional  sign  or  advertising  sign  in 
front  of  their  place  of  business? 

Mr.  FAIjLON.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  is  tallcing  about  local 
roads  or  county  roads.  The  law  that  the 
CkMBgress  passed  only  applies  to  the  In- 
terstate System  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  a  metropolitan  area.  There- 
fore, what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to 
must  be  the  result  of  a  locai  government 
body  regulation  or  the  State  legislature 
of  his  State. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  might  say  to  my  good 
chairman  that  the  interpretation  that  is 
put  on  the  Interstate  Highway  Act  is 
that  any  roads  which  received  Federal 
aid,  and  the  county  roads,  as  you  well 
know,  are  a  part  of  the  A-B-C  system 
and  receive  Federal  matching  funds. 
Therefore,  tiie  State  highway  depart- 
ment in  Michigan  has  directed  that  the 
county  road  commission  enforce  this  act, 
and.  therefore,  no  directional  signs  or 
any  signs  in  front  of  their  place  of  busi- 
ness are  permitted. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KNOX.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  two  different  things.  Legisla- 
tion was  passed  with  reference  to  sign- 
boards and  billboards  in  connection  with 
the  Interstate  System.  There  Is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  with  which  I  am  not  en- 


tirely familiar  that  gives  to  tiie  Bureau 
o(  Public  Roads  the  right  to  regulate 
signs  within  the  highway  right-of-way. 

1  think  that  Is  what  the  gentleman  ia 
taK^ing  about,  about  some  bulletin  or 
some  regulation  issued  tagr  the  Bureau  at 
Public  Roads  with  referenoe  to  that  type 
of  sign. 

Mr.  KNOX.  That  is  right.  That  is 
what  I  had  reference  to.  It  ia  my 
hope  at  least  that  we  are  goin<T  to  get  a 
clarification  of  this  memorandum  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  situatkm  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  most  of  these  peo- 
ple who  depend  on  these  directional 
signs  and  advertising  signs  in  front  of 
their  places  of  busLoess. 

Mr.  FALLON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
IMr.  UixidAK]. 

Mr.  ULLMAK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  tlie  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Natmal  Resource  Road  Development. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
a^ain  brought  before  us  a  well-balanced 
bill.  In  the  previous  Congress,  this  com- 
mittee gave  substantial  recognition  to 
the  need  for  forest  roads.  The  bill  now 
before  us  provides  the  most  substantial 
increase  that  has  ever  been  made  for 
forest  roads  and  trails. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  effective  action  they 
have  taken  en  l>ehalf  of  forest  resources 
development. 

I  had  before  the  committee  a  bill  to 
provide  a  somewhat  larger  authorixation. 
While  I  believe  that  this  larger  author- 
ization could  have  been  wisely  expended. 
I  also  recognize  the  tremendous  step  for- 
ward tal:en  by  the  committee. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  in 
the  report  tlie  committee  recognizes  that 
further  increases  will  be  required  in  fu- 
ture years.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  has  given  definite  instruc- 
tions to  the  Forest  Service  that  they  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  make  all  possible 
savings  and  iinpi*ovements. 

The  fimds  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails  which  would  be  author- 
ized by  HJi.  12135  mark  the  second  step 
in  tlie  accelerated  program  for  multiple- 
purpose  forest  roads  and  trails  which  the 
President  recommended  in  his  message 
on  our  conservation  program,  March  2, 
this  year.  This  acceleration  is  pre- 
reQuisite  to  the  progress  and  success  of 
the  development  program  for  the  na- 
tional forests  which  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  September  21, 1961. 

The  road  and  trail  construction  sched- 
uled for  the  decade  will  cost  about  $1.7 
billion.  The  plan  for  this  work  contem- 
plates financing  with  $1.2  billion  ap- 
propriated funds  and  $474  million  by 
timber  purchasers.  During  the  same 
period  maintenance  costing  $242  million 
win  be  necessary  of  which  $182  million 
should  be  from  appropriated  funds.  To 
accomplish  this  an  accelerated  buildup 
in  appropriations  is  necessary  in  the  first 
years  of  the  decade. 

The  development  program  includes  all 
of  the  work  that  must  be  done  In  the 
national  forests  during  fiscal  years  1963 
through  1972  if  the  forests  are  to  meet 


the  demand  for  forest  product*  and 
•errices  which  viii  be  placed  on  them 
durinc  the  decade.  The  heaviest  pres- 
sures will  be  on  Xtie  timber  and  recrea- 
tion  resouroea.  In  1873  a  timber  cut 
of  13  billion  board  feet  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  national 
eooQomy.  Last  year,  the  cut  was  8.4 
bilhon  boaixl  feet.  In  197S  the  foresU 
\\  ill  receive  at  least  195  million  visits  for 
camping,  iiwilim  fiahinK,  picnicking, 
and  other  fonaa  of  recreatioa.  Lactyear 
there  were  102  million  audi  visits.  The 
nsed  for  servicing  the.se  two  resources 
alone  accounts  for  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  road  and  trail  work  called  for  in 
the  (ievekn>ment  procram. 

Siix;e  accesaibiiity  is  prerequisite  to 
the  development  and  use  of  forest  re- 
sources as  well  as  to  protect  them,  the 
funds  viiich  HJR.  12IS5  would  authorize 
are  the  keystone  to  the  program  for  the 
next  10  years.  They  are  also  the  founda- 
tion for  continued  development  of  na- 
tional forests  resources  in  years  to  come 
and  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  exist 
for  products  and  ser\1ces  of  the  forests 
in  the  year  2000.  At  that  time,  the  road 
and  trail  system  must  provide  access  so 
that  we  can  protect  watersheds  yielding 
more  tJian  200  million  acre-feet  of  wa- 
ter annually:  serviue  635  milUon  visits  a 
year  for  recreation:  harvest  21  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  a  year:  and  service 
grazing  on  60  million  acres  of  range- 
lands.  At  this  level  of  use.  it  is  expected 
that  receipts  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
national  forests  will  be  over  S400  mil- 
lion a  year.  Last  year  receipts  were 
$99  6  million. 

The  benefits  that  uill  result  from  the 
development  program  during  the  next 
10  years  are  great.  By  1972  it  is  ex- 
pected that  reoelj^ts  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  national  forests  will  reach  a 
level  of  $230  million  annually.  The 
projected  timber  harvest  for  that  year — 
13  billion  board  feet — will  have  a  con- 
sumer value  of  over  $4  billion  and  pro- 
vide livelihood  for  800,000  people.  Rec- 
reation use  at  a  level  of  195  million  visits 
in  1972  will  put  more  than  $1.5  billion 
into  trade  channels.  At  that  time,  the 
capital  value  of  the  lands  and  resources 
of  the  national  forest  estate  will  have  in- 
creased by  $2  billion. 

There  are  four  tables  which  I  wouM 
like  to  insert  in  the  Recofb  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  The  first  table 
sets  forth  the  estimated  cost  of  the  na- 
tional forest  program  for  roads  and  trails 
through  1972  and  by  State.  The  second 
table  shows  the  i)ercent  of  the  program 
In  each  State.  The  third  table  shows 
the  expenditures  for  construction  and 
maintenance  both  with  appropriated 
funds  and  by  timber  purchasers.  The 
fourth  table  shows  the  relationship  be- 
tween national  forest  receipts  per  acre. 
Oregon  accounts  for  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  total  income  received 
by  the  national  forests  but  the  obliga- 
tion of  road  funds  In  Oregon  amounts 
to  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures. The  third  table  shows  that  the 
timber  purchasers  in  Oregon  in  1962  will 
have  been  required  to  do  three  times  as 
much  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance as  was  accomplished  with  appro- 
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priated  funds.  This  situation  places  a 
great  drain  on  national  forest  receipts 
and  adversely  affects  the  income  of  our 
counties. 

The  forest  road  program  is  spread  over 
all  of  the  States  and  only  18  percent  of 
the  contemplated  expenditures  will  occur 


in  Oregon.  While  to  some  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  disproportionately  large 
amount,  this  exE>enditure  must  be 
weighed  against  the  great  Income-pro- 
ducing capabilities  of  Oregon's  15  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  forests.  This  leg- 
islation will  be  of  substantial  benefit  in 


not  only  incre€ising  the  road  and  trail 
program  but  in  enabling  Oregon's  na- 
tional forests  to  treat  more  fairly  our 
counties  while  at  the  same  time  paying 
handsome  dividends  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  above-mentioned  tables  follow: 


Table 

1. — National  forest  development  program,  roads  and  trails,  fiscal  years  1963-72 

mi« 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION 

Re- 

fion 

Timber  roads 

Recreation, 
Oovemment 

other 
Oovemment 

Total  roads 
Oovemment ' 

Tn 
Oover 

iils, 
nment 

Purchaser 

Oovemment  < 

Total 

MOM 

$1,000 

Miles 

31.000 

Mii«s 

11,000 

Miles 

$1,000 

Miles 

$1,000 

MUes 

$1,000 

Miles 

$1,000 

1 

-4 

Idaho  

2,«10 
S,3J0 

28. 71. 15 
36,840 

888 
1,147 

37,110 
47.627 

3,408 
4,497 

6.5,834 
84,467 

160 

300 

19 

49 

4,400 

8,145 

285 

1,426 

958 

919 

21 

68 

17, 2.'52 

16,548 

352 

1,066 

2,006 

2,366 

40 

237 

58.771 

72.320 

637 

7.891 

612 
1,148 

2,269 
4,237 

Montana 

Botitn  uakoca. 
Washlnctoo 

"wo' 

4.186 

130 

6,409 

610 

9,504 

77 

284 

Total... 

S,340 

60,740 

2,165 

90.155 

8,906 

159,805 

528 

14,266 

1.956 

35,208 

i649 

139. 619 

1,837 

6,780 

2 

Colorado 

458 

2 

47 
128 

3,640 

14 

370 

1,022 

067 

4 

100 

271 

19,800 

n 

2,065 
5,.^45 

1,423 

6 

148 

398 

23,449 

91 

2,434 

6,567 

536 
2 

56 
150 

11,779 

46 

1,223 

3,298 

2,618 

10 

272 

733 

47,123 

183 

4,891 

13,197 

4,120 

16 

428 

1,154 

78.702 

306 

8.169 

22.040 

632 

2 

60 

164 

2,140 

8 

222 

600 

Npt>ra.<(ka 

South  Dakota. 
Wyominc 

. 

ToUI... 

S33 

6,064 

1,342 

27,477 

1,075 

32,641 

743 

16.346 

3,633 

65,394 

5,718 

109, 217 

808 

2,970 

i 

Aritona ... 

1 

1 

403 

612 

1.830 
1,830 

466 
604 

11,607 
11.008 

869 
1,106 

13,527 
13,528 

406 
244 

10.256 
6,024 

1,184 
822 

22,387 
13,721 

2,146 
1,660 

44,340 
31.443 

261 
260 

928 
927 

New  Mexico.. 

Total... 

«15 

3,660 

1,060 

23,305 

1,975 

27,056 

740 

16.280 

2,006 

36,108 

3,806 

75,783 

601 

1,856 

i 

CalMomla 

Poiorsdo 

t 

24 

246 

48 

1 

1,110 

13 

351 

220 

1,168 

26 

30,042 

200 

9.134 

5,784 

72 

1 

2.414 

13 

833 

379 

1,414 

26 

43.984 

290 

11,950 

7.280 

34 

5 
586 
190 
894 
184 

753 

110 

12.903 

4.173 

19.666 

4,041 

34 

2 
716 
401 
581 
103 

600 

36 

12,893 

7,222 

10,460 

1,856 

116 

8 

2,412 

604 
1,826 

516 

2,520 
172 
56,738 
11.685 
39.260 
11.681 

38 
12 
041 
136 
452 
385 

140 
44 

3,482 

502 

1.688 

1.424 

Idaho 

i,ao4 

13,042 

Utah 

282 
ISO 

2,816 
1,406 

Wyominc 

Total... 

1.7«0 

17,000 

1,762 

47,344 

3,512 

64,044 

1,803 

41,646 

1,837 

33,066 

5,482 

122.056 

1,984 

7.280 

6 

CallJornU 

Nevada 

Oregon. ....... 

J. 

^478 

U 

76,080 

in' 

3,005 

io' 

105,634 
306" 

8,483 
22' 

182.223 
477' 

1,382 

35,932 

3.678 

66,204 

8,085 

io" 

207,670 
306' 

1,049 

3,000 

Total. - 

MM 

78.800 

3,015 

106,840 

8,605 

182,700 

1,382 

35.032 

3,678 

66,204 

8,075 

207,976 

1,049 

3,900 

6 

Calilbmla 

78 

11,462 

4.482 

1.528 

102, 040 

04,423 

62 
5,489 
2,876 

1.783 
203,763 
101.713 

128 

16,951 

7,338 

3.311 

395. 812 
196,136 

"  "46.r 

242 

12 

12,694 

6,383 

2 
874 
292 

87 

14.729 

6,208 

54 

6,828 
3,410 

1,882 
231,186 
114.304 

60 
748 
610 

42 
2,  JSl 
2,897 

Washington.. 

Total... 

\ 

IA.00O 

288,000 

8,417 

307,250 

24,417 

605,259 

707 

19,088 

1,168 

21,024 

10,292 

347, 372 

1,408 

.s.2ao 

7 

IC^nturkT 

1 
1 

77 
7 
4« 
U 
4.^ 
136 
80 

140 

18 
115 
118 
114 
347 
1S8 

01 
6 
43 
53 
75 
170 
06 

2.228 
176 
1,387 
1.486 
1,660 
3,777 
2,379 

168 
12 
80 
108 
120 
306 
186 

2,368 
194 
1,502 
1,604 
1,774 
4,024 
2,537 

25 
6 
20 
56 
20 
41 
24 

361 
130 

620 
1,230 
520 
503 
408 

155 

8 

85 

77 

62 

216 

171 

2,230 
218 
1,888 
1,238 
1,362 
2,972 
2.476 

271 
18 
148 
186 
157 
427 
201 

4,819 
524 
3,796 
3,954 
3,542 
7,342 
5,263 

15 
12 
45 
45 
50 
20 
32 

SO 

60 

240 

125 

175 

85 

80 

Maine              , 

New  HampshI 
Pennsylvania, 
Vermont 

jp... 

Virginia           . 

W»-st  Virginia, 
Total.. 
Alnljama 

^ .. 

*hb 

010 

633 

13,003 

988 

14.003 

191 

3,762 

774 

12,384 

1,496 

29,239 

210 

815 

31 

in 

4 

143 
21 
80 

116 

157 
776 
20 
724 
105 
403 
684 

205 
609 
181 
180 
157 
200 
241 
40 
190 
205 
205 

3.160 
10.776 
3.820 
4.724 
3,6a5 
4.903 
5.584 
1,500 
1.848 
4.121 
2,062 

236 
767 
185 
323 
178 
280 
3.V> 
40 
250 
'220 
340 

3,326 
11..S52 
.^840 
.'>.44« 
3.710 
5,306 
6,168 
1.500 
2,106 
4.242 
3.624 

5 
23 
30 
45 

8 

8 
83 

1 
14 
64 

9 

122 
469 
676 

1,023 
175 
175 

1,837 

22 

286 

1,410 
186 

43 
82 
26 
47 
31 
19 
44 
10 
27 
46 
44 

688 
1.320 
410 
750 
500 
300 
700 
160 
4^ 
741 
700 

253 
714 
237 
272 
196 
227 
388 
51 
231 
315 
258 

3,979 
12,686 
4.906 
6,497 
4.280 
6,378 
8,121 
1,682 
2.560 
6,272 
3.847 

» 

Arkansas 

Florida 

is 

49 

Oeorgla 

Ix)ulJilana 

MtHSlSSlDDl 

86 

300 

North  ('aroOi 
Oklahoma.  . 



South  CaroBi 

TrnneMM 

Texas 

OP 

24 

136 

348 
121 
662 

38 

182 

. 

Total.. 

IlUnoU 

Indiana 

780 

3,000 

2,413 

1       47, 012 

1     3.103 

50,912 

200 

6,380 

410 

6,704 

3,122 

60,006 

136 

400 

10 
6 

30 
10 

30 
16 

270 
146 

40 
30 

300 
155 

66 
66 

1,100 
1,100 

30 
12 

420 
168 

115 
82 

1,790 
1,413 

t 

— 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

North  Dakot 
Ohio 



170 

130 

SO 

6 

106 

646 

676 
TO 

io 

380 

370 

300 

00 

ie 

ao& 

4,415 

^368 

880 

i46 

2,560 

640 
430 
120 

» 

310 

5,060 

6,043 

960 

165 

2,030 

800 
660 
306 

35 
460 

12,670 

13,430 

4.100 

706' 

9.900 

iio 

114 

85 

8 

85 

i.TW 

2,141 

840 

il2 

1,323 

i,6e6 

964 
860 

58 

740 

18,765 

20,939 

6,820 

957 

13,773 

3^ 

i» 

» 

Wisconsin..^ 

Total-. 

Alaska. 

IhiArtfl  Rim 

466 

100 

1,820 
8,448 

1,026 

aao 

13,773 
16,701 

1,480 
320 

16,503 
22,147 

1,950 
76 

42,000 
7,239 

424 

75 
30 

6,784 
3,124 
2.000 

3,309 
371 

30 

63,457 

26,064 

2,000 

34 
46 

126 
164 

10 
T.R 

Grand  i«tal 

82,028 

47i000 

21,042 

891,049 

64.870 

1,166,049 

8,600 

203,830 

16,000 

288,000 

48,442 

1,182,879 

8,000 

29,600 

•  Oovemment  expense  indudes  allowance  for  supplementing  purchaser  construction. 
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Table  1.— National  forest  dertlopmtnt  program,  ro«d*  mnd  trtiil*  fitcal  yean  l*«5-7*— Continued 

PKOQRAM  COST 
(Tbooaaads  itf  4oDm4 


Juhj  18 


•Re- 

rJon 

SUte 

CoBstnictkm  and  reeeutnictioa 

Mo>M»^ 

Totel 

Purchase 

Qovemment 

TotiU 

Purrliase 

Oovemmcnt 

Total 

I'unhase 

Oovemmrnl 

Tot:U 

1 

Idaho      

28.715 
36,  MO 

*.i» 

61.080 

7<>,M7 

637 

8,175 

86.745 

113.397 

637 

1^386 

3.900 
4,400 

11.678 

14.641 

133 

1.868 

18.178 

19.  Ul 

128 

t678 

82.215 
41,330 

72.799 

VI.  IWt 

7«l 

9.738 

KM.  918 

132.  52H 

South  Dakota 

Washington 

Total 

700 

•M 

4.698 

14.433 

60.740 

146.  m 

216,139 

8,900 

28.000 

36.500 

78.240 

174.309 

302.6W 

2 

Colorado 

Ncbmska 

South  Dakota 

Vi'yovamg 

3,640 

14 

37* 

1.683 

80,842 
314 

8,  an 

22.639 

84.491 

328 

8,7T0 

2^  am 

1,00. 

M6 
388 

9, 888 
36 

972 
2.  KM 

ia>77 

40 
1.677 
3.906 

4.606 

18 

4M 

1.304 

0%M 

351 

9.364 

2X262 

H9» 

309 

9.847 
3K,5«: 

Total 

5,004 

112.187 

117.281 

1,406 

13.660 

14.469 

61464 

106.107 

U1.6U 

3 

AricflBit                 .        

1.630 
1.830 

4.\a68 
32.S79 

47.668 
34.200 

i.ai 

1.37S 

S.880 
M20 

7.106 
7.895 

8.666 
t,N6 

M.MS 
88,480 

91203 

Now  Mexico 

TotaL 

•  1.995 

31660 

77.638 

81.296 

zaoo 

uooo 

14.800 

6^  NO 

69.600 

9&708 

4 

246 

2.660 

316 

»>.ZJD 

li  IW 

44).  »a 

13.M)5 

ZflOB 
2JH 
73. 2r.-.'  i 
12.  187 
43.704 
14.601 

74 

144 

IH 

«>.'.;ts 

1,1.18 
4.S82 
1,880 

218 
U 

13.145 
1.198 

R.4ao 
%3n 

030 

2.  AM 
284 
60. 480 
18.848 
4*1.588 
14.980 

147.  ao 

3.124 

f^rtkw^rln 

234 

lU^io          - 

131042 

3,987 

M^OOO 

8«.4«t7 

VniTBrfa 

13.31.1 

irtah.         

2. 81 A 
1.4U6 

4S1 

S.6M 

\M1 

50.  IM 

Wyoming-.- — 

l«.  'JCt.' 

Total 

17.000 

129.336 

146, 9K 

5.300            n.6ooJ 

23,860 

22.960 

170.  23<i 

5 

Califanila  - 

7<kC89 

211,570 

at.  339 

13.6BB 

27.915 

41.ft74 

90.048 

2801 4M 

329. 'J-J 



Oreg«B 

171 

*» 

477 

« 

85 

130 

212 

391 

6113 

Total 

76.800 

211.876 

288.736 

13. 7W 

38.000 

41.  TOO 

90.  .160 

239.876 

WlUK 

6 

l..-i2S 

192.049 

M.423 

1.624 
2^3.4(7 
117.301 

3.452 
421.  .Mr. 
211.624 

36 

19. 3K 

8.178 

183 

21.627 
A  801 

41.313 

tV.INi 

211.436 

im.<»i 

M.OM 

198.  «6S 

a.6?o 

OrefEWi        

406.  R3« 

WashiButon 

•m\.nt% 

Total 

2S8.000 

3.52.  SW 

^M0..^92 

r.600 

33.000 

1.ST4 

IM 

l.llfi 

i.aaH 

73H 
2.940 
2.SS0 

60.600 

315.666 

886.088 

701. 192 

7 

Kiffitucky            -  . 

140  1                4.!iflB 

eo2 

4.i.'in 

4.197 
3.XJ1 
7.674 
.1.501 

31 

4 
25 
26 
25 
54 
35 

1.46S 
118 
1.141 
1.864 
763 
2.994 
2,388 

171 
23 
146 
144 
189 
301 
196 

6.20 
Tin 
5.151 
6.417 
4.46« 
10.367 

a  41 4 

Maine 

X6^  llaiiipsliirp  .       -    

IJS 

n.1 

114 

247 

lab 

4.635 
4.97» 
3.717 
7.427 
5.343 

7.'i»> 

!             .V  Jill 

Pennsylvania. _ 

Vennont 

West  Virglttia -, 

Total 

.1.  .V.I 
4.  M»t 

7.  HHii 

910 

30,654 

30,964 

3BD 

laoM 

10.300 

l.tM 

46, 904 

41.164 

8 

Alabama 

Arkansas , 

Florida- , ^ 

Oeorgia 

LouJiiiiUia — 

Mississippi __ 

North  Carol ku» 

157 
776 
20 
724 
1U5 
403 
SM 

JW 

1-M 

3.»7» 
12.166 
4.906 
^M6 
4.»0 
5.3S 
H.430 

i.etfit 

a  404 

3,847 

4,136 
13.341 

4.926 
7.270 
4.385 
-      5.7VI 
0.014 
l.JWJ 
2,  HIT 
«•..  S-.M 
4.5UU 

«9 

IG 

S3 

52 

s 

32 
11 
21 
42 
32 

1.300 

2.520 
I.fflO 
1.570 
2.  31(> 
'-'.  500 
i6»> 
1. 2:<o 
1. »;«) 

1.9I)U 

1,280 
4.489 

L-.  .173 
1.732 
l.*i0S 
•J.  :t23 
2.  .132 
261 
1.251 
1.472 
1.V92 

918 

78 

7T6 

laK 

416 

m«t 

n 

am 

168 

&I79 
Ryi5 
7. 428 
8.226 
S.N88 
7.flW 
19.990 
l.«2 
3.7*» 
7.884 
6.907 

.VI0.1 

1 7.  s;« 

7.  4WM 
li  !*>.> 
5.  VKX 
H    1(11 
ll,.'4«i 

Oklalionia „ 

Soath  Carolina 

T«ui«isco - 

Texas 

1 .  Wl.{ 

1  hfs 
7.  w«; 
♦i.»»i 

Total 

riinois 

Tndifln:!                              m 

3.900 

60,866 

64.486 

108 

21,000 

21.800 

4.400 

M,«09 

*i,mi, 

9 

30 
10 

1.790 
1.413 

l.ttO 
1,423 

• 
2 

470 
300 

iab' 

1,H.10 

4» 
SOS 

5.'3i6' 

3.915 
1.N68 

00 
12 

761 

770 
8K 

2,380 

l.«l> 

aiift" 

21.88.1 
7,679 

rr.vn 

1396 
1.925 

Iowa 

Michigan., — „- 

Minnesota 

Mu<90uri _ ,. 

North  Dakota... — 

ft4.S 

67.1 

70 

l».765 

'JI.065 

5,820 

19.410 

21.740 

5.890 

IM 
95 
18 

24.  7.16 
2'.  ft.15 

1.    «*lM 

Ohio 

Wtsoonsin    ..    .. . 

10 
380 

057 
13.773 

067 
14, 1.13 

1 

130 
X300 

lii 

3.303 

li 

442 

i.oiw 

17.  515 

Total 

Alaska 

1.820 

63.083 

C5.403 

aoo 

15,000 

1\300 

il26 

78,383 

8a  703 

10 

6^446 

36.228 
2.069 

32.S74 
2.000 

fiOOi               3.500 

j              4.000 

6^946 

29.728 
2.000 

36.674 

T.R. 

Puerto  Kico 

2.0U0 

Grand  total 

474.000 

1,212.479 

1.688.479 

60.500 

1R1..100 

242.000 

531.  wm 

1.3W.979 

1          1.928.479 

1 

Table  2. —Development  program  for  the  national  forests — Roads  and  trails,  fiscai  year*  1963-72 


- 

.^  Total  GoTemnirnt  construiHon. 
>ecQnstnietioa.  aii<l  maictenamr 

Stat; 

reion.strUfUon.  ainl  inui>iti'naii(<e 

State 

Amonnt 
(thoasand^ 

Percent  of 
national  for- 

PrtTpnt  of 

regioin 
pnopram 

(thou.sands^ 

national  for- 

reirifin 
program 

Repion  \: 

$72,703 

91,lfle 

7»in 

9,73s 

5.2 

6.5 

.1 

.7 

41.7 

52.3 

.4 

6.6 

C"()lora<lo 

$90. 210 

351 

0.364 

25.262 

125.187 

^ 

6.5 

.7 

1.8 

72.0 

Montana 

.'^outh  Dakota 

Washington 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Total 

.3 

7.6 

30.2 

Total                         

174.399  1                  12.5 

100.0 

9.0  1                 100.0 

1 
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Table  2.-   Devclopmenl  program  for  the  naiiojuU  foretta — Roads  and  trails,  fiscal  years  11)63-72 — Continued 
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BefU>n3: 
Arizona 
New  Me 

Total 

Il«fton4: 

Calif<»nil» 
Colorado....... 

Idaho 
Nevada. 

Utah — 

Wyomln* 

Total 

Hereon  8: 

Culifnmta 
Nevada.. 

Orrtron. 

Total.. 

RerkmO- 
Caitlornia 
Oreyp...— 
Waflikic^oii 

Total 

R<^n  7- 

ken  lucky 

M  line 

New  Hampshire 

lVnBi>lv 

N'lTOlUUt 


Table  .3. — Construction  ar\d  maintenance — Forest  development  road  and  trail  program 


Slate 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

ArfcamoH 

Cahfemia... 

Colorado 

KlorMa 

Geoffla 

Idaho 

Illinois.... 
In<liaiia... 

I'lwa 

Kentnrky 
Louisiafia. . 

Main.' 

Micliipan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mls.-<-jM|i|it- 

Miiiioun 

Montana  .. 

Net 

Nev, 

Ntw  II  amp- 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

<  aliiornia... 

Colorado 

Flori'la 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

IlUrwts 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky.. 
I/iulMana... 
Iklaine 


State 

Total  Oovemment  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  maintenance 

Amount 
(thousands) 

Percent  of 
national  for- 
est program 

Percent  of 
region 

program 

Eejtlon  7— Continned 

\  ireinia — 

West  Virginia- 

Total _ 

Begion  8: 

Alabama . 

$10,367 
7,698 

0.7 
.6 

25.9 
19.  J 

40,054 

5.179 
lfi.915 
7.426 
8,22fi 
5.850 
7.688 
10,990 
1.902 
3.799 
7.834 
5.807 

2.9 

M0.0 

.4 
1.2 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.9 
.8 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.4 

6.3 

Arkansas                      

20.7 

9.1 

Creorpia             ---- ........ 

10.1 

I»ui^ia^a .._. . 

Allssis.«ippi 

North  Carolina. ..- 

Oklaltoma          

T.2 
9L4 

13.4 

2.4 

South  Carolina-..  .  

4l7 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Total 

0L6 

T.l 

bl.586 

5.9 

loao 

Region  0: 

Illinois       

2.200 
1.613 

.2 
.1 

Z9 

Indiana    . . 

zo 

"Michigan     .  - . ..-......-.-.- 

23.095 

24.886 

~     7.670 

1.7 

1.8 

.6 

30.5 

Mlnne*»ta 

31.  7 
9.8 

NTnrth   1 1nkntfl 

Ohio                                

1.087 
17.073 

.1 
L2 

1.4 

21.7 

Total---. 

78.583 

6.6 

1                 100  0 

Reeion  lO  Alaska          

29.728 
ZOOO 

2.1 
.1 

100.0 

Tcrriiorial  rcpion'  Puerto  RICO.. --. 

100  0 

Qrand  total 

1,393,97^ 

100.0 

1                 100.0 

State 


AppropriaU-d  funds 


Value  of  work  by  purchaser 


J_ 


Fiscal  year' Fiscal  yvar  Enimate. 


1960 


IMl 


i  fiscal  year 
1962 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  Estimate, 


1960 


New  Mexico 
North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota. .- 

Ohio 

OklalMNna 

Oreeon 

Pennsylvania.. - 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Carolina-. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

VirglnU 

Wasliingtoo 

West  Virginia,  ■■ 

Wiwoosln 

Wyoming 

District  of  Co- 
Itunbia 


'$1,192,683 
327.  479 

""66.650' 
47.015 

6,426.»540 
190,  S33 
4,745 
1S3.502 
255.540 
29fi.yO*J 
256,320 

1,13H,0(^3 
162,986 
435,130 

4, 661. 039 
29R.317 
417.105 
888,134 


8014,244 

313.  S97 

"ii,  lis" 

37.571 

7.  rm.  105 

.17.911 

34,530 
204.079 
241.233 
267.160 
2m,  673 

1, 183,171 
144,9Gb 
394.145 

5,004.184 
240.615 
3<.7.  7S>- 

1, 20t;  998 


$1,000,187 
488,740 

'"'ii,'9w" 

59,400 

8.  56.1.  5*« 
247.  8.1:1 
33,0110 
2S2.4O0 
203.756 
302.300 
263.  4<I0 

1,248.488 
206^516 
4^5.485 

5.727.164 
361.186 
577, 84S 

1.146,481 


23,'«o"«i7'  22,'9B6.  «9S 
1,016  Z4.693 


$184,700 
30,734 


1961 


$261, 248. 
5.749 


fiscal  year 
1962 


867. 627         737. 864 


871^000 


63.i:ra 

12,^^43 
37.678 
90  319 

»,y77 

43.377 

10. 647, 051 

40,020 

7.607 

143.040 


67.619 
14.485 
6,C19 
39.010 
168.370 
33,539 
20,36M 
12,237.996 
18,455 
9.57h 
<>2,994 


$411,000 
24.000 


22.567.00!1 
39.000 

42.WI0 

38.001) 

3.000 

16.4W5 

hJ.  («io 

16,ll«l<J 
41.(100 
11.  I*.***) 
40,000 
58,  MW 
261,000 


Total 41,975.^38  ^tt,  465, 896  •48,612,532  J82,443,083  |«8, 821,46: 


62,303.095 


Tablb  4.— National  forest  area— Receipts,  road  fund  relationships,  fiscal  year  19S1 


SUte 


National 

forest  lands 

owned  hy 

Cnited  SUtes 

(acres) 


Receipts 


Road  funds  iobliguted) 


Total 


Per  acre  Total 


Peraorc 


Michiean 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Haini'shire. 

New  .Mexico 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania 


2.553,718 
2.78S.3r9 
1,133.986 
1.859.822 
16,635.541 

245.409 
5,028,028 

677,660 

8, 573. 342 

1,124.152 

520 

107.907 

221.  ti3 
15, 858.  .103 

471, 077 


$755,461 

568.028 

^737.263 

1H4.316 

2, 045,  708 

63.417 

164.284 

172,481 

685.095 

530,603 

-203 

32.754 

473,  S91 

40..«i97.868 

612,998 


$0.30 

.20 

2.41 

.14 

.12 

.26 

.03 

.26 

.07 

.47 

.39 

.30 

2.14 

2.66 

1.00 


$516, 915 

1, 237.  740 

280.174 

21U095 

3.916.440 

14.995 

405.621 

291.814 

914,244 

313.897 


11,248 

37.871 

7  194.105 

fcr.ou 


$0.20 
.44 
.25 
.16 
.24 
.06 
.08 
.43 
.11 
.28 


.10 
.17 
.49 
.v44 
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Table  4.— National  forest  area — Receipts,  road  fund  reloHonthipt,  fiscal  year  1961 — Continued 


National 

forrst  l*nds 

owned  by 

United  States 

(acres) 

Receipts 

Road  hinds  (obligated) 

Slate 

National 

(urest  lands 

owned  by 

United  SUtos 

(acres) 

Receipts 

RmkI  funds  (oblifated) 

state 

Total 

Per  acre 

ToUl 

Per  acre 

ToUl 

Pnracr* 

Total          Per  acre 

Puerto  Rico 

South  Carolina 

South  Dikkota 

33.037 
587,260 

1.120,813 
594,770 
667,987 

7. 913, 303 
331.901 

»»«.3«Vi 

1.976.  sort 

264.108 

332,035 

1.887,309 

10.25 

3.37 

.23 

.56 

2.87 

934.  .SSO 
2(M,07» 
241. 23S 
267,160 
308,673 
1,183,171 
144.909 

$1.05 
.35 
.22 
.45 
.33 
.18 
.61 

VirKinia        

1.447.349 
9^686,591 
903,985 
1.467.533 
8.870,747 

$239^583 

17.239,961 

390,436 
312.  WH 
030.387 

99.588.803 

90.16 

1.78 

.43 

.31 

,07 

$3»4, 145               $0. 27 

Washington 

West  V  ntlnla 

Wisconsin 

5.004.184                    .82 
349.615  ;                 .38 
997.788                    ,37 

Tfn9 

Wjominf 

1,»^999 

,14 

.')7S.  S32                   .  07 
182,866                  .79 

ToUJ 

191,947,191 

<,8A 
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Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Rogers  I, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
clarify  a  matter  which  is  referred  to  on 
page  9  of  the  report  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Section  3  of  H.R.  12135  would  add  a  new 
section  to  title  23.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 133.  entitled  "Relocation  Assistance. " 

My  first  question  Is:  If  a  State  does 
not  provide  any  relocation  assistance, 
would  the  Secretary  be  required  to  com- 
pel that  State  to  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  relocation  assistance? 

Mr.  FALLON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  first, 
your  State  legislature  has  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  the  State  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  for  re- 
location assistance. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  section  3  would  not  be  effective  in 
those  States  that  do  not  have  the  law? 

Mr,  FALLON.  No;  this  is  permissive 
legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  is 
permissive  legislation. 

The  next  question  Is:  Thei-e  has  been 
an  approved  route  through  my  district 
which  takes  a  number  of  homes.  If  the 
State  law  does  not  provide  for  relocation 
money,  then  until  the  legislature  ap- 
proves such  a  law  no  money  would  be 
available  to  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FALLON.  The  cost  of  the  moving 
of  the  tenants  could  not  be  included 
in  the  construction  costs,  but  your  State 
can  do  anything  it  wants  in  the  matter 
of  reimbursing  these  people. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  But  if  the 
State  legislature  in  1963.  for  example, 
should  pass  a  law,  then  they  would  have 
the  right  to  receive  money  from  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  FALLON.    Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes,  because 
I  think  we  are  laboring  under  some  mis- 
apprehensions. 

Whether  a  State  enacts  a  law  to  re- 
imburse tenants  for  relocating  or  not 
does  not  affect  the  total  apportionment. 
Answering  the  gentleman's  first  ques- 
tion: Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  states 
that  no  highway  project  in  your  State 
may  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  there  is 
one  or  more  feasible  methods  for  relocat- 
ing people  displaced. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  as  I  read  the  re- 


port it  states  that  this  section  leaves  it 
up  to  each  State  to  determine  whether 
or  not  to  make  relocation  payments.  Is 
that  an  accurate  statement? 

Mr,  SCHERER.  That  is  an  accurate 
statement,  but  if  a  State  decides  not 
to  make  payments  they  are  still  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  <b)  that 
I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  if  my  State  does  not  have  that 
requirement  then  they  are  bound  by  sub- 
section ( b ) .  as  I  interpret  it.  that  the 
Secretary,  within  the  allocation  made 
to  the  State,  may  require  the  State  re- 
gardless of  what  the  State  law  may  be  on 
relocation  to  then  and  there  pay  them 
for  relocating. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  No.  no.  We  are  all 
confused.  Let  me  try  to  make  this  clear. 
The  law  is  discretionary  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  State  will  or  will  not  make  relo- 
cation payments. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  State 
has  to  determine  that, 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  State  must  de- 
termine that.  It  does  not  affect  the  total 
highway  allocation  to  that  State.  How- 
ever, whether  a  State  does  or  does  not 
elect  to  make  relocation  payments  it  is 
bound  by  paragraph  (b>  of  section  S. 

Now  we  come  to  an  entirely  separate 
question  which  you  raise.  It  refers  to 
paragraph  <b>  of  section  3.  The  ap- 
plication of  that  section  has  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  the  State  pays  reloca- 
tion costs  or  not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  in- 
terrupt to  say  that  this  states  that  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  allocation  of  funds 
must  look  this  over. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  He  has  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  State  has  an  agency  that 
has  a  feasible  method  for  moving  the 
people. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  next 
section  of  the  report  here  says  unless  you 
have  a  State  law.  then  the  State  is  not 
obligated  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCHERER,  We  do  not  read  this 
section  that  way, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
what  the  report  says. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RCXjERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  There  is  the  one  sen- 
tence in  section  (c)  that  says,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  the 
State  to  pay  relocation  payments  where 
not  authorized  by  State  law.  That 
simply  refers  to  the  payment  of  reloca- 
tion payments.  It  in  no  way  has  any 
effect  on  the  requirement  of  section  (b) 
which  would  continue  to  remain  effective. 


and  that  would  mean  the  Secretary 
would  still  have  the  right  to  require  the 
State  to  satisfy  about  their  one  or  more 
feasible  methods  for  relocation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Is  not  all 
or  part  of  section  3  something  new  to  be 
interpreted  altogether? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  is  true  secUon  3  is 
all  new.  but  the  one  sentence  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  is  specifically  limited  by 
its  wording  to  relocation  payments.  It 
says  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  require 
the  States  to  pay  relocation  payments 
whei-e  not  authorized  by  State  law.  but 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  question  in  sec- 
tion (b),  its  requirement  that  they  have 
feasible  methods  of  relocating  people  and 
rights-of-way. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  reads  section  (b> 
that  the  Secretary  may  require  those,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  State  may  do.  Is 
that  your  interpretation? 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  re- 
port, then,  is  Inaccurate? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  A  report  cannot  re- 
place clear  language  In  section  (b^ 

Mr.  PALLON,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  Is  now  apparent  at  this  stage  in  the 
debate  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
pretty  well  in  agreement  on  this  bill,  on 
its  desirability,  on  its  feasibility,  and 
the  need  to  enact  it  into  law.  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  words  that  appear  in 
section  3,  It  seems  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  fire  centered  on  those 
two  words,  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
them,  the  invoking  of  a  number  of  high 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  road- 
building  in  the  attack  on  those  two 
words,  and  the  argument  that  they  are 
very  extreme  language  that  places  power 
and  concentrates  too  much  power  in  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  make  it 
clear  the  language  that  appears  in  the 
bill  at  this  time  is  a  moderate  version 
of  language  initially  considered  by  the 
committee  in  connection  with  reloca- 
tion. The  authorship  of  the  particular 
phra.se  that  is  being  objected  to.  "one 
or  more  feasible  methods."  is  an  author- 
ship I  am  certain  would  enjoy  consider- 
able esteem  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Those  are  the  words  suggested  by 
our  very  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramzr]  who 
proposed  this  language  be  inserted  in 
the  bill  when  we  discussed  the  problem 
in  the  first  place.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment by  which  the  Cramer  language  was 
substituted  for  other  language  that  did 
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appear  in  the  bill.  Of  course  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  previ- 
ous language  did  go  a  good  deal  further. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
use  of  the  words  "feasible  method"  was 
contained  in  the  Buckley  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  That  is  quite 
right,  but  the  Buckley  bill  said  "a  fea- 
sible method"  and  left  only  one  feasible 
method  to  be  set  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  pointed 
out  that  we  ought  to  allow  the  State 
some  leeway  on  this  subject,  and  we 
ought  to  make  It  possible  to  have  one 
or  more  feasible  methods  that  could  be 
approved.  So  the  door  was  opened  to  a 
great  deal  more  leeway  and  latitude  on 
behalf  of  the  States  than  had  been  In 
the  bill  as  originally  introduced. 

In  addition  to  that,  a  good  deal  of 
very  specific  language  about  what 
"feasible  methods"  might  be  was  also 
eliminated  from  the  bill  at  the  Insistence 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  other  side,  and 
a  genuine  effort  was  made  by  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  committee  to  accom- 
modate the  views  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  in  regard  to  some  of  this 
language. 

Now.  is  the  bill  as  it  presently  stands 
an  extreme  statemrnt  of  executive  power 
and  an  extreme  concentration  of  power 
in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce?  The 
gentleman  from  California  who  is  offer- 
ing this  amendment  has  told  us  that  it 
is.  I  have  before  me  some  language  that 
appears  in  another  bill  on  the  same  sub- 
ject which  I  would  like  to  road  to  you— 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California : 

I  13S.  Relocation    of    fMrninei    displaced    by 
conitruetlon  of  Interstate  System 

(a)  Sach  agreement  entered  into  under 
•ection  110  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  aecrlon  bttw^en  the  Secretary  and  a 
8UU  highway  department  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  project  on  the  IntersUte  System 
ahall  contain  clauses  providing  that  the 
SUU  will— 

(1)  aasurt  that  there  are.  or  are  being  pro- 
vided. In  areas  within  the  locality  of  such 
project  not  generally  leas  desirable  than  the 
arrn  of  surh  project  In  regard  to  public 
utilltiw  and  public  and  commercial  facilities 
and  at  renta  or  prices  within  the  financial 
means  of  Individuals  and  families  dlspluced 
by  the  construdtlon  of  such  project,  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  numl>er  of  such  displaced  Individ- 
uals and  fnmillM.  which  are  available  to  such 
displaced  individuals  and  families  and  are 
reasonably  acoaaslble  to  their  places  of 
employment; 

(2)  In  localities  where  State  or  local  agen- 
cies already  administer  relocation  programs, 
provide  assistance  through  such  agencies  In 
the  relocation  of  individuals  and  famUles 
displaced  by  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ect; and 

(3)  make  relocation  payments  to  Individ- 
uals and  famlliias  displaced  by  the  construc- 
tion of  such  project  for  their  reasonable  and 
necessary  moving  expenses,  not  exceeding 
$200  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  or  family. 
Any  such  agreement  shall  also  provide  that 
the  Secretary  \rill  reimburse  the  State  for 
the  fuU  costs  ol  relocation  payments  made 


pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  paragraph 


(3), 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriat- 
ed for  each  flscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  fulfill 
his  obligations  under  agreements  entered 
Into  under  section  110  to  reimburse  the 
States  for  relocation  payments  to  displaced 
Individuals  and  families  made  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  ol  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a), 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  chap- 
ter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  item : 

**1S3.  Relocation    of    families    displaced    by 
construction  of  Interstate  System." 

Now,  that  is  language  that  appears 
in  another  bill,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  if  he  regards 
that  as  an  extreme  concentration  of 
power  on  this  subject,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  to  answer  that, 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  sUted  that  in 
my  opinion  the  section  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  in  the  bill  should  be  revised  in 
the  manner  shown  in  my  amendment. 
That  ii  my  position.  My  position  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, by  the  National  Association 
of  Road  Builders,  by  testimony  in  our 
hearings,  and  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man respond  to  the  question?  Does  he 
regard  this  other  language  as  extreme 
or  i«s  a  free  exercise  of  Federal  power 
in  this  area? 

Mr,  BALDWIN.  I  believe  that  we 
should  not  put  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  up 
to  now  has  been  left  to  the  States  in  this 
field, 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agi-ee  that  ^hls  language  goes 
a  great  deal  further  in  spelling  out  what 
the  State.'!  must  do;  langxiage  requiring 
that  they  have  relocation  payments  and 
requiring  that  they  have  relocation 
agencies  «ssl.«!tlnK  people  in  relocating? 
Mr,  BALDWIN.  I  have  not  read  the 
bill  you  are  referring  to,  and  I  am  not 
proposing  to  go  into  a  bill  that  I  have 
not  read, 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Let  me  inform 
the  gentleman  that  the  bill  I  Just  read 
from  is  a  bill  that  bears  the  distinguished 
authorship  of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  and  also  the  former  national 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  SUtc  of  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  May  I  say  that  this 
House  has  shown  quite  clearly  this  year 
that  words  used  in  the  other  body  are 
not  the  last  words  on  any  legislation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  agree  with  that. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
language  proposed  by  these  gentlemen 
goes  a  great  deal  further  in  the  direction 
of  telling  the  States  what  they  must  do 
on  relocation  than  the  moderate  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill  before  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Back  to 
the  interpretation  of  section  3,  which 
deals  with  the  relocation  assistance,  do 
I  understand  that  you,  as  a  member  of 
the     committee,    say    the     Secretary's 


power  to  require  certain  things  in  con- 
nection with  relocation  payments  is 
limited  by  the  State  law? 

There  will  be  a  State  law  before  he 
can  make  these  requirements? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Very  obviously 
the  Secretary  cannot  require  of  a  State 
an  illegal  act  by  one  of  its  officials  and 
the  State  officer  could  not  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  to  do  something  unlawful 
within  the  State.  So  if  legislation  Is 
necessary  in  some  directions,  certainly 
there  would  have  to  be  action  by  the 
Legislature  before  any  requirement  could 
be  exacted  of  the  SUte  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  this 
thing  in  context  for  Just  a  minute  In 
the  overall  bill  and  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  done.    We  are  finding  here  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  that  equity  and  fair- 
ness require  that  in  connection  with  this 
great    highway -building    program    we 
should  make  some   provision  not  only 
for  relocation  of  utilities  which  we  have 
already  voted  and  for  which  we  have 
already  spent  $170  million,  but  that  we 
should   also   make  some   provision   for 
families,  for  business  people,   and   for 
farmers  who  are  displaced  from  their 
homes  or  from  their  places  of  business 
by    the    roadbuildlng    program.      Esti- 
mates are  that  there  are  15.000  families 
every  year  being  displaced  by  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
action  of  the  States  in  connection  with 
these   Federal   road   construction   pro- 
grams.   Estimates  are  that  over  1.500 
businesses   are   being   forced   to  move. 
This  committee  is  saying— and  I  think 
the  other  side  is  going  along  with  us  on 
the  principle  at  least— that  It  Is  desir- 
able to  do  something  helpful  for  those 
individuals,  to  do  something  to  assist 
them  In  their  relocating.    We  we  also 
saying  this :  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me 
as  I  present  it  for  Just  a  minute.    We 
are  also  saying  that  we  believe  we  have 
in  our  Federal  Road  Administrator,  Mr. 
Whltton.  who  had  experience  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  a  State  hiphway  admin- 
istrator in  the  State  of  Missouri  and 
built  one  of  the  finest  highway  programs 
in  the  country,  that  we  have  confidence 
in  him  to  have  a  program  in  this  con- 
nection that  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  States  and  the  people  back  there. 
We  are  giving  him  latitude  in  this  area. 
But  bear  in  mind  this:   The  man  in 
whom  the  ultimate  authority  rests  to 
determine  the  feasible  method   is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Americans  serving  in 
Government  today,  an  able  and  hon- 
ored former  Governor  of  a  great  South - 
em  State.    We  are  saying  to  that  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Whitton.  "We  have  con- 
fidence   in    you    to    spell    out    feasible 
methods." 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  different  kinds 
of  feasible  methods  that  can  be  followed 
by  the  States  can  be  of  assistance  to 
people,  farmers,  and  families  that  are 
displ{u;ed  by  this  road  program.  These 
feasible  methods — if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions about  them — several  of  them,  at 
least,  have  been  spelled  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral  Counsel   of    the   U.S.   Department 
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of  Commerce  In  a  memorandum  dated 
July  16,  1962.  They  could  include 
such  things  as  a  continuing  survey 
of  the  neighborhood  affected  by  the 
proposed  project  to  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  families  displaced, 
the  nature  of  their  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty. With  respect  to  tenants,  the 
amount  of  their  rent;  with  respect  to 
owners  the  approximate  value  of  the 
property,  and  the  general  areas  wherein 
families  would  be  displaced  are  known. 
This  could  include  a  survey  or  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
housing  within  which  displaced  E>ersons 
might  be  relocated.  It  certainly  should 
include  a  survey  of  currently  available 
housing  to  be  taken  from  newspaper 
listings,  contacts  with  real  estate 
brokers,  builders,  local  and  public  hous- 
ing officials,  and  so  forth.  It  certainly 
should  include  firm  arrangements  with 
housing  agencies  and  cooperating  real 
estate  agencies  to  provide  full  informa- 
tion to  these  displaced  people  with 
respect  to  vacancies  and  opportunities 
to  obtain  loans  to  secure  new  housing 
if  necessary.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
rendering  assistance  to  these  dislocated 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
in  his  Road  Administrator.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  a  man  who  has  served  as 
State  highway  administrator  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  is  highly  respected  by 
the  people  throughout  the  States  who 
are  in  the  roadbuilding  field  will  carry 
this  out  with  commonsense.  Certainly 
you  do  not  want  to  cast  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  our  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  in  our  Road  Administrator 
that  the  Baldwin  amendment  asks  you 
to  take.  You  should  turn  down  the 
Baldwin  amendment.  And  remember 
this:  They  said  to  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  and  the 
Roadbuilders  Association  and  the  State 
highway  officials  are  opposed  to  this  lan- 
guage. But  these  three  organizations  do 
not  have  any  obligation  of  any  kind  to 
the  fanners  and  the  business  people  and 
the  families  who  are  being  displaced. 
They  have  an  obligation  to  roadbuilders 
and  to  road  users  but  not  to  people  dis- 
placed by  new  roads.  Our  obligation  is 
also  an  obligation  to  the  people  who  are 
impacted  and  hurt  by  this  program. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  I  have 
serious  concern  about  the  interpretation 
of  section  3  in  the  bill.  My  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  you  know,  has  no  law  which  per- 
mits payment  for  relocation  of  families 
by  reason  of  the  road  program.  Now,  do 
we  have  to  go  back  to  section  (b)  ?  Do 
we  have  to  supply  to  the  Secretary  a 
feasible  method  of  relocating  these  peo- 
ple? If  so,  why  do  we  have  to  do  that? 
To  do  that,  it  would  seem  to  me,  we 
would  have  to  appropriate  money  to 
move  the  people  away. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  just  read  to  the 
gentleman  a  number  of  methods  which 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  said  would  be  accepta- 


ble methods  to  assist  in  the  problem  of 
relocating  people,  feasible  methods,  ac- 
ceptable methods. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Not  requiring  an 
outlay  of  money? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  They  do  not  re- 
quire relocation  payments  to  the  indi- 
viduals. They  do  require  something 
more  than  just  having  an  office  where 
somebody  can  come  in  and  ask  for  ad- 
vice. They  do  require,  for  example,  such 
things  as  the  assembling  of  information 
and  the  conduct  of  surveys  that  would 
be  helpful  to  the  individuals  who  face 
this  relocation  problem. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  generally  understood  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Baldwin  amendment, 
and  the  taking  away  of  States  rights  by 
paragraph  (b),  section  3,  regarding  re- 
location assistance,  we  are  in  agreement 
on  the  bill.  I  do  want  to  clarify,  how- 
ever, some  remarks  that  have  been  made, 
and  refer  particularly  to  the  questions  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  and  Colo- 
rado. I  have  great  respect  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado, 
serving  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  for  his  legal  opinion. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
answer  to  his  question  appears  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  itself.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  on  page  3.  section  3,  para- 
graph (b),  he  will  find  the  answer  and 
there  cannot  be  any  question  of  doubt 
about  it.  And  this  is  why  we  are  opposed 
to  it.  If  this  bill  passes  in  its  present 
form  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  say  to  the  States,  "We  are  going  to  set 
the  standards  for  relocation  programs, 
and  if  you  do  not  like  our  standards  you 
do  not  even  get  Federal  construction 
money."  That  is  what  it  says.  Just  read 
it. 

The  Secretary  prior  to  his  approval  of  any 
project  under  section  106  of  thU  title  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  or  actual  construc- 
tion shall  require  the  State — 

It  is  not  "may."  It  is  mandatory- 
shall  require  the  State  highway  department 
to  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  there  ex- 
ists one  or  more  feasible  methods — 

What  is  a  "feasible  method"?  Who 
knows  what  a  feasible  method  Is?  Who 
can  read  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Roads  as  to  what  a  feasible 
method  is? — 

for  the  relocation  of  families  displaced  by 
acquisition  or  clearance  of  rights-of-way  for 
any  Federal-aid  highway. 

Could  it  be  any  clearer?  If  the  States 
do  not  promote  a  "feasible  method"  for 
relocation  to  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  can  use  the  most 
bare  and  blatant  power  he  has.  which  is 
to  cut  off  the  money.  That  is  what  it 
says,  and  there  is  not  any  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Section  3 
is  to  be  read  together.    As  a  lawyer,  I 


think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  start 
approaching  the  interpretation.  Sec- 
tion 3  must  be  read  together. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Certainly.  It  is  re- 
lated subject  matter.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  say,  "Look  at  sub- 
section (c>."  I  have  looked  at  it.  Sub- 
section (c)  has  no  relationship  to  what 
the  penalty  shall  be  if  the  States  do  not 
have  a  "feasible  method."  All  it  deals 
with  is  whether  the  States  can  get  funds 
for  the  relocation,  not  for  construction. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  under  this  section, 
that  is.  all  of  it.  especially  subsection  (b> 
that  the  gentleman  talks  about,  if  a 
State  fails  to  provide  a  law  for  payment 
for  the  relocation  of  people,  the  Secre- 
tary can  sit  down  here  and  say,  "Look, 
we  will  not  approve  any  plan  until  the 
State  legislature  approves  some  law 
which  would  permit  moneys  to  be  paid 
for  relocation  purposes."  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  interpretation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado says,  "We  have  not  in  the  past  and 
we  do  not  want  in  the  future  to  pay 
highway  program  relocation  costs,"  or. 
in  the  alternative,  if  they  provide  for  a 
plan  and  the  Secretary  thinks  it  is  not 
a  feasible  program,  there  will  be  no  Fed- 
eral money  for  any  highway  purpose 
under  this.  This  is  why  we  object  to 
it.    That  is  why  it  is  so  unfair. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  each  State  can 
determine  whether  or  not  to  make  relo- 
cation payments.  Is  that  a  true  state- 
ment or  an  exaggeration  of  the  idea  as 
it  appears  on  page  9  of  the  report? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  report  cannot 
overcome  the  language  itself.  The  only 
right  the  State  has  when  it  comes  to 
subsection  tc),  and  discretion,  the  only 
right  it  has  is  if  it  says,  "We  will  pay  for 
relocation,"  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  participate.  If  it  says,  "We 
will  have  no  relocation  program  of  any 
kind,"  subsection  (b)  governs  it  and  no 
Federal  funds  for  relocation  or  right- 
of-way  acquisition  will  be  available. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  we 
thought  there  was  a  question,  if  we 
thought  this  applied  to  the  entire  sec- 
tion, we  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  it.  but  it  does  not.  If  this  were  to 
apply  to  the  whole  section,  it  would  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  section,  not  in 
subsection  ( c  • . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  even  though  he  did  not 
yield  to  me  when  he  mentioned  my  name, 
but  before  I  yield  I  will  say  this:  The 
gentleman  has  suggested  this  amend- 
ment is  perhaps  not  acceptable  in  many 
instances,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Stat«  Highway  Officials  has  sent 
this  tabulation  to  Members  of  Congress 
showing  that  there  are  17  States  that 
would  prefer  the  entire  deletion  of  this 
subsection.  The  gentleman  knows  I 
made  such  a  motion  and  the  motion 
failed  in  committee.  I  thought  that 
would  have  been  the  better  motion.  But 
now  we  are  willing  to  compromise  and  go 
along  with  the  Baldwin  approach,  leav- 
ing relocation  advisory  assistance  in  but 
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not  requiring  the  "feasible  method." 
There  were  six  States  favoring  the  relo- 
cation under  paragraph  (c) .  There  were 
12  States  favoring  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment. Practically  all  the  States,  or  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  opposed  this  sec- 
tion in  its  present  language.  I  will  read 
to  the  gentleman  this  wire  from  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  when  I  have  finished  my 
statement.  1 1 

Mr.  EDMONliSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league.    I  will  get  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  sent  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  the  following  wire: 

Respectfully  request  your  support  of  Bald- 
win amendment  to  section  3,  HJi.  12136, 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962.  As  writ- 
ten, section  3  poses  danger  of  putting  Fed- 
eral and  State  highway  departments  In 
housing  business.  Baldwin  amendment 
offers  a  sensible,  workable,  and  permanent 
mandate  to  replace  ambiguous  and  uncer- 
tain language  In  section  3  which  could  re- 
sult in  unnecessary  delay  In  Federal  aid 
highway  projects,  particularly  In  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

RussKLL  Hunt, 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee,  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Oklahoma. 

I  have  personally  received  the  follow- 
ing wire  in  support  of  this  amendment 
from  the  chairman  of  the  State  Road 
Department  of  Florida: 

Talxj^Bassk,  Fla  .  July  17,  1962. 
Hon.  William  C.  GtAXEx. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.r 

Florida  State  Road  Department  strongly 
favors  amendment  to  section  3  of  H.R.  12136 
to  be  offered  by  Congressman  Balowin,  of 
California.  opp>o8lng  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  as  written  in  the  bill.  Urge  your 
support  and  vote  tor  amendment. 

John  R.  Phillips, 
Chairm.an.    State    Road    Department    of 
Florida. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.   I  will  get  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  what  is  the  issue? 
You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  provision 
of  a  date  as  to  when  this  particular  sec- 
tion will  t)ecome  effective  sub.sequent  to 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  This  becomes 
effective  immediately.  It  does  not  even 
give  the  States  an  opportunity  to  put  It 
into  effect  or  give  them  reasonable  time 
to  put  it  into  effect.  How  are  those 
States  that  do  not  have  a  "feasible 
method"  for  the  relocation  of  tenants 
going  to  conform?  And  the  penalty  if 
they  do  not  conform  immediately  is,  as 
the  bill  itself  states.  "The  Secretary  prior 
to  his  approval  of  any  project  for  a  right- 
of-way  acquisition  or  actual  construc- 
tion"— that  is  the  condition  precedent. 
Now  this  is  not  an  argument  as  to 
whether  you  should  or  should  not  have 
relocation  payments.  We  must  reserve 
the  power  of  the  State  to  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  the  type  of  relocation  and  as 
to  whether  the  tenant  should  be  paid  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  paid, 
and  that  is  a  State  and  not  a  Federal 
decision. 


Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsomI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  taken  this  time  because  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  the  House  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
to  see  that  there  is  no  requirement  of 
relocation  payments  by  any  State  re- 
gardless of  this  "feasibility  methods" 
language  is  a  firm  intention  of  this  com- 
mittee. At  the  appropriate  time  when 
the  bill  is  read  for  amendment.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  will  add 
this  same  language  to  (b)  that  appears 
in  (c)  and  spell  it  out  clearly  and  con- 
cisely both  in  subsection  (b)  and  sub- 
section (c),  that  relocation  payments 
cannot  be  required  by  a  State  under  this 
feasible  method  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  My  own  judgment 
and  the  judgment  of  most  of  the  people 
on  the  majority  side  is  that  this  is  not 
essential  and  should  not  be  required  in 
order  to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  not 
within  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  is  our  feeling  its  appear- 
ance in  this  particular  section  together 
with  the  history  of  the  rep>ort  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  should  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  could  not  be  required. 
However.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  so  clouded  the  legislative 
history  on  this  point,  and  has  intro- 
duced without  any  solid  legal  justifica- 
tion the  contention  that  this  language 
would  not  prevent  such  requirement, 
that  we  probably  would  be  on  the  safe 
side  to  add  it  to  subsection  (b).  As  I 
have  stated,  that  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered at  the  proper  time  in  order  to  elim- 
inate any  controversy  about  it  insofar  as 
the  committee's  action  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  you  proE>ose 
to  offer  will  be  one  of  clarification  in 
order  to  make  it  definite  and  certain 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  be  permitted  to 
require  any  State  to  have  a  plan  for  re- 
location imless  the  State  itself  has  a  law 
which  permits  tlie  payment;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  to  payments; 
that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  gentleman  on  two  different 
occasions  when  he  has  spoken  here  and 
he  has  not  convinced  me  why  you  want 
to  give  to  a  Federal  agency  authority 
that  can  be  handled  by  a  State  agency 
and  which  in  the  past  has  been  ade- 
quately handled.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  will  have  to 
say  on  that  point  that  the  same  reason- 
ing prevails  with  respect  to  that  as  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  language  on 
research  and  planning. 

While  most  of  the  States  have  gone 
ahead  with  research  and  planning,  while 
we  have  had  research  and  plarming  in 


most  of  the  States,  there  have  been 
some  States  that  have  lagged  In  that 
direction  and  we  feel  some  incentive 
should  be  given  in  this  direction,  that 
where  there  is  no  research  and  planning 
the  Federal  taxpayers  are  not  getting 
what  they  should  on  their  road  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  relationship  between  re- 
search and  planning  and  the  obtaining 
of  rights-of-way  and  the  relocation  of 
displaced  tenants.  There  is  no  relo- 
cationship  between  those  two. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral policy  that  it  is  a  good  and  wise 
thing  to  have  research  and  planning 
then  we  think  something  should  be  done 
to  encourage  it.  We  think  there  should 
be  something  in  this  bill  also  on  the  mat- 
ter of  relocation  as  a  matter  of  Federal 
policy.  I  think  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  there  should  be  some  encour- 
agement given  in  the  direction  of  re- 
location, relocation  planning,  relocation 
assistance.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do,  and  we  have  faith  that 
our  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  use  good 
commonsense  in  the  devices  he  employs 
and  in  his  approach  to  this  problem  to 
see  that  we  do  have  an  effective  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, we  cannot  write  law  based  upon 
our  faith  in  the  present  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  present  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, who  is  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine.  I  do  not  want  to  make  him  the 
authority  that  might  determine  this, 
for  while  I  have  faith  in  him  we  do  not 
know  who  the  next  Administrator  might 
be.  He  might  be  a  person  I  would  not 
have  confidence  in.  The  law  is  going  to 
be  on  the  books  for  a  long  time,  long 
after  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Administrator  have  gone. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Congress  still 
would  have  the  power  to  change  it.  We 
can  change  it  any  time  that  we  feel  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  not  prop- 
erly administering  the  law. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  caimot 
agree  that  we  should  give  power  to  a 
Federal  department  or  bureau  that  can 
best  be  handled  by  the  States. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  this  instance 
the  gentleman's  own  State,  I  think,  has 
a  good  program. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  we 
do  too.  However,  the  chief  engineer, 
and  the  highway  commission  have  gone 
on  record  as  saying  they  are  for  the 
elimination  of  subparagraph  (b)  in  this 
bill;  and  I  think  they  are  wise  in  their 
stand. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  certain  there 
are  a  great  many  highway  construction 
people  who  would  like  to  delete  all  of 
section  3  including  relocation  pajrments. 
Then  the  road  builders  would  go  along 
with  it.  But  in  my  own  judgment  we 
have  to  recognize  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  and  the  business  i)eople  and  the 
families  that  are  along  these  highways 
and  try  to  do  something  for  them  too. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Is  not  this  correct,  that 
all  we  are  requiring  the  States  to  do  is 
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to  show  that  these  families  who  are  be- 
ing displaced  by  these  highways  hare 
some  place  to  go  and  live?  Is  that  not  all 
weareaskli^? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  even  less 
than  that.  I  think  we  are  only  requiring 
that  the  States  come  in  and  show  that 
they  are  working  out  methods  to  try  to 
be  of  assistance  to  these  people. 

Mr.  McFALU  Is  not  that  a  very  small 
thing  to  require  in  these  projects  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  90 
percent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  my  judgment 
it  is. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  now 
is  the  bill  brought  out  on  the  floor 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  members 
of  the  committee  with  the  same  objec- 
tive in  mind,  and  that  was  the  objective 
of  better  roads  for  this  country.  You 
have  heard  some  differences  of  opinion 
expressed  here  this  afternoon  on  one 
particular  section  of  the  bill.  The  bill 
itself  is  a  good  bill,  a  necessary  bill,  and 
should  not  be  hindered  by  the  arguments 
on  amendments  we  heard  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Baldwin  amendment. 
My  position  is  usually  one  of  concern 
for  persons  to  be  displaced  against  their 
will  for  a  Federal  or  State  project.  I 
have  had  stMne  extensive  experience  in 
my  district  and  therefore  personally 
concerned  that  persons  who  are  in  this 
circimistance  have  every  protection  for 
fair  treatment. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  appropriate  State  agency  or  com- 
mission will  afford  this  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  respective  displacements. 
Certainly  I  do  not  believe  the  final  de- 
termination should  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington. Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Sec- 
retary is  not  going  to  be  making  these 
determinations  personally.  They  are 
going  to  be  made  by  some  Department 
of  Commerce  employee  far  removed  from 
the  site  of  the  problem. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  not  a 
vote  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary. However  a  vote  against  the 
amendment  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  a  State  administration  or  a  State 
commission. 

The  Kansas  highway  is  strongly  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  want  to  read  a  telegram  from  Mr'. 
Addison  H.  Meschke,  director  of  the 
highway  commission  in  Kansas: 

TOPEKA,   Kai^S., 

July  17.  1962. 
RepresenUUTc  William  H.  Avkbt, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

HR.  12135  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1962  to  be  debated  Wednesday,  re  section  3. 
Kansas  favors  proposed  Baldwin  <rf  Cali- 
fornia amendment. 

AoDLsoN  H.  Mescbks. 
Director  o/  Highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
appalling  to  the  people  of  New  York 
State  that  the  Federal  Government  in- 


sists on  pHmlshing  us  for  buHdlng  our 
own  roads  rather  than  waiting  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  do  it  for  us. 

Originally,  under  the  proposal  in  1M7, 
New  York  State  was  allocated  1,227  miles 
of  F'ederal- interstate  highway,  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  contrib- 
ute 90  percent  and  the  State  10  percent. 
The  Federal  Highway  Act  was  not  en- 
acted until  1956.  By  that  time  New 
York  had  already  built  569  miles  of  high- 
way along  the  Federal  route,  most  of  it 
on  the  throughway.  Now  the  obvious 
thing  to  have  done  was  to  reimburse 
New  York  or  transfer  mileage  to  other 
roads  in  New  York  State  in  return  for 
Federal  highways  already  built  by  New 
York. 

You  all  know  what  happened.  Uncle 
Sam  said,  in  effect:  "No,  we  are  going  to 
cut  your  Federal-interstate  mileage 
from  1,227  miles  to  658  miles  because 
your  taxpayers  met  their  responsibil- 
ities." Now  I  ask  you.  Is  that  fair?  Is 
that  defensible?    It  is  not. 

New  York  was  originally  given  3  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  mileage  while  paying 
18  percent  of  the  Federal  taxes.  The 
Congress  added  insult  to  injury  by 
cutting  New  York's  share  from  3 
to  1.6  percent  of  the  mileage.  The  mile- 
age taken  from  New  York  could  and 
should  have  been  used  for  Route  17.  a 
tremendously  important  highway  along 
the  southern  frontier  of  New  York  State. 

We,  in  New  York  State,  shout  our  pro- 
tests at  such  highhanded  treatment. 
You  can  be  darn  sure  that  I  will  never 
vote  for  any  highway  bill  that  per- 
petuates this  gross  injustice  upon  my 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLl 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  a*  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962". 

AtTTHOaiZATIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  33  of  the  United  SUtea 
Code  the  following  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  1950,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19«4,  and 
$975,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows : 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal -aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  s^-stem;   and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal -aid  p)rlmary  and  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965. 

(3)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  an  additional  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and 
•85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966. 


(4)  For  public  lands  development  roMls 
and  traUa.  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ywvr  en<t- 
Ing  June  30,  1964.  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965. 

(8)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $22,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1964.  and 
$36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yenr  ending  June 
30.  1065. 

(6)  For  parkways.  $16,000,000  for  the  Oscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965. 

(7)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  19«4.  and  $18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  106&. 

(8)  For  public  lands  highways.  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and 
•3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1965. 

ASSISTANCX    FOB    DI3PL.^CIB    FAMILIXS    AMD 
BCSINESSXa 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fcrflowlng  new  sectioa: 

"{  133.  Relocation  assistance 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'eli- 
gible person'  means  any  Individual,  family, 
bu&inesa  concern  (including  the  operation  of 
a  farm)  and  nonprofit  organisation  to  be 
displaced  by  construction  of  a  project. 

"(b»  The  Secretary  prior  to  his  approval  of 
any  project  under  section  106  of  this  Utie  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  or  actual  construc- 
tion sliall  require  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment to  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  there 
exists  one  or  more  feasible  methods  (in- 
cluding relocation  advisory  assistance)  for 
the  relocation  of  families  di^;>laced  by  acqul- 
aitlon  or  clearance  of  rlghu-of-wey  for  kny 
Federal-aid  highway. 

"(c)  TTie  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  on 
any  of  the  Federal-aid  highways  s\  stems, 
such  relocation  paymenu  as  may  be  made 
by  a  State  highway  department,  or  a  lociU 
public  agency  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
State  highway  department  for  this  purpoee. 
to  eligible  persons  for  their  reasonable  and 
necessary  moving  expenses  ca\»ed  by  their 
displacement  from  real  property  acquired  for 
auch  project.  However,  the  Secretary  shaU 
not  require  a  State  to  pay  relocation  pay- 
ments where  not  authorized  by  State  law 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  rec^ulatlons  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  not 
exceed  $200  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or 
family,  or  $3,000  in  the  caf;e  of  a  business 
concern  (Including  the  operation  of  a  farm) 
or  nonprofit  organization.  In  the  case  of  a 
business  (Including  the  operation  of  a  farm) 
and  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  organization, 
the  allowable  expenses  for  transportation 
under  this  rubsectlon  shall  not  exceed  the 
co6t  of  moving  50  miles  from  the  point  from 
which  such  business  or  organisation  is  being 
displaced.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may 
Include  provisions  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment for  payments  made  to  Individuals  and 
families  of  fixed  amounts  (not  to  exceed 
$200  In  any  case)  In  lieu  of  their  respective 
reasonable  and   necessary   moving  expenses. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  projects  approved  under  section  106 
of  this  title  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23 
of  the  United   States   Code   is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"133.  Relocation  assistance." 

PtJBLIC    LAIfDS    DrVZLOPMEJ*T    KOADS    AND    TmAILS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  101  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  paragraph  which  begins  "The 
terra  project  agreement'  means",  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  term  'pubUc  lands  development 
roads  and  trails*  means  those  roads  or  trails 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines are  of  primary  Importance  foe  the  de- 
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velc^ment.  protection,  administration,  and 
utilization  of  public  lands  and  resources 
under  his  control." 

(b)  Chapter  2  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"I  214.  Public  lands  development  roads  and 
trails 

"(a)  Funds  available  for  public  lands  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  cost  of  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  such  roads  and  trails. 

"(b)  Funds  available  for  public  lands  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails  shall  be  avail- 
able for  adjacent  vehicular  parking  areas  and 
for  sanitary,  water,  and  fire  control  facilities. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  loca- 
tion, type,  and  design  of  all  projects  for 
public  lands  development  roads  and  trails 
before  any  expenditures  are  made  thereon 
and  all  construction  thereof  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary." 

(c)  The  analysts  of  chapter  2  of  title  23  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"214.  Public    lands   development   roads   and 
trails." 

AVAn.ABILrTT  OF   rt7NDS OTHEX  HIGHWAYS 

Sec.  5.  Section  203  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  phrase  "park  roads  and 
trails",  at  each  of  the  two  places  It  appears  In 
such  section,  the  following;  "public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails.". 

FEOEaAL-Am     SECOKDART      HIGHWAY      SYSTEM 

UK8AN    AEEAS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"This  system  may  be  located  both  In  rural 
and  urban  areas,  but  any  extension  of  the 
system  Into  urban  areas  shall  l>e  subject  to 
the  condition  that  such  extension  pass 
through  the  urban  area  or  connect  with 
another  Federal -aid  system  within  the  urban 
area." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  apportion- 
ments made  before  as  well  as  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TRANSPOaTATION   PLANNING  IN  CXXTAIN 
UXBAN    AEEAS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Chjipter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Imme- 
diately following  section  133  the  following 
new  section: 

"f  134.  Transportation  planning  in  certain 
url>an  areas 

"It  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest to  encourage  and  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  traiuportatlon  systems,  embrac- 
ing various  modes  of  transport  in  a  manner 
that  will  nerwe  the  States  and  local  conununl- 
tles  efficiently  and  effectively.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective  the  Secretary  shall  co- 
operate with  the  States,  as  authorized  In  this 
title.  In  the  development  of  long-range  high- 
way plans  and  programs  which  are  properly 
coordinated  with  plans  for  Improvements  In 
other  affected  forms  of  transportation  and 
which  are  formulated  with  due  considera- 
tion to  their  probable  effect  on  the  future 
development  of  urban  areas  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  population.  After  July  1, 
1965.  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  under 
section  106  of  this  title  any  program  for 
projects  In  any  urban  area  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  population  unless  he  finds 
that  such  projects  are  based  on  a  continu- 
ing comprehensive  transportation  planning 
process  carried  on  cooperatively  by  States 
and  local  communities  In  conformance  with 
the  objectives  stated  In  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"134.  Transportation     planning     In     certain 
urban  ar#$*-" 


BTTEAL  DKLIVEBT  AND  STAk  ROtm  MILEAGE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (b)(1)  ot  section 
104  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "preceding  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "preced- 
ing calendar  year". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  apportionments  made  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

HIGHWAY    PLANNING   AND   RESEARCH   FUNDS 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  307  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "(c)", 
by  striking  out  "any  year"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  1964",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  One  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the 
sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  1964  to  any 
State  under  section  104  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  State  high- 
way department  only  for  the  purposes  enu- 
merated In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of 
sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  1964  under  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  104(b) 
of  this  title  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture upon  request  of  the  State  highway  de- 
partment for  the  purposes  enumerated  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )   of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Sums  made  available  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  matched  by  the  State  In  accordance  with 
section  120  of  this  title  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  Interests  of  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  program  would  be  best  served 
without  such  matching." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  For  the  ptirposes  of  section  2  of 
this  Act  each  of  the  following  terms  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  Is  given  It  In 
section  101  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

( 1 )  Forest   development  roads  and  trails; 

(2)  Forest  highway; 

(3)  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges; 
(4(   Park  roads  and  trails; 

(5)  Parkway; 

(6)  Public  lands  highways; 

(7)  Federal-aid  primary  system; 

(8)  Federal-aid  secondary  system; 

(9)  Urban  area; 

(10)  Public  lands  development  roads  and 
trails. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  "and"  and  in- 
sert "an". 

Page  10,  line  1,  strike  "matching. '  and 
insert  "matching."  ". 

Page  10,  strike  lines  3  to  10  inclusive. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  the  words  "there 
exists  one  or"  and  on  page  4,  lines  1  and  2 
strike  the  words  "more  feasible  methods 
(Including  relocation  advisory  assistance)" 
and  replace  the  above  stricken  words  with 
the  following:  "relocation  advisory  assistance 
shall  be  provided." 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  leave 
basically  with  the  States  powers  that 
they  have  consistently  had  up  to  the 
present  time  under  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  Up  to  this  time  the  States 
have  been  the  ones  to  determine  what  is 


the  feasible  method  of  relocation  of  peo- 
ple who  are  removed  from  a  State's 
rights-of-way. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
has  the  words: 

The  Secretary  prior  to  his  approval  of  any 
project  under  section  11^  of  this  title  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  or  actual  construc- 
tion shall  require  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment to  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  there 
exists  one  or  more  feasible  methods  (Includ- 
ing relocation  advisory  assistance)  for  the 
relocation  of  famUles  displaced  by  acquisi- 
tion or  clearance  of  rights-of-way  for  any 
Federal -aid  highway. 

This  gives  the  Secretary  complete 
blanket  authority  to  determine  what  he 
I  eels  is  a  feasible  method,  and  if  the 
State  does  not  comply  \vith  what  he  feels 
is  a  feasible  method,  he  can  refuse  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  right-of-way  acquisition 
or  actual  construction.  There  was  previ- 
ous discussion  on  the  floor  about  section 
(c) .  which  has  a  last  sentence  saying : 

However,  the  Secretary  shall  not  require 
a  State  to  pay  relocation  payments  where  not 
authorized  by  State  law. 

That  last  proviso  simply  says  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  require  the 
States  to  pay  relocation  payments,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
utilizing  his  powers  under  section  (b)  to 
require  different  procedures  which  he 
feels  are  proper  for  relocation,  even 
though  the  State  may  have  followed  a 
different  procedure  entirely  satisfactory 
in  the  past. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  avoid  this  further  concentration 
of  power  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  is  power  he  has  not  got  at  the  present 
time. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  testified  against  this 
section  in  the  bill.  I  have  a  letter,  dated 
July  17,  from  A.  E.  Johnson,  executive 
secretary,  as  follows : 

Generally,  the  State  highway  departments 
feel  that  the  projKjsed  amendment,  as  shown 
on  page  62  of  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
12135,  would  be  preferable  to  paragraph  B  of 
section  3,  as  contained  In  the  bill. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
has  taken  a  position  in  favor  of  my 
amendment.  I  read  a  wire  stating  their 
position.  The  American  Roadbuilders 
Association  has  taken  a  position  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  and  countless  individ- 
ual branches  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  in  State  after  State  have 
taken  a  position  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment and  have  so  wired  their  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  want  to  quote  one  from  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  New  York,  representing 
612,000  members,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  our  612,000  members,  we 
urge  your  support  of  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  12135,  which  Is  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1962,  expected  on  Hoxise  fioor 
this  Wednesday.  This  legislation  offered  by 
Congressman  Baldwin,  of  California,  will 
free  existing  highway  act  of  ambiguous  re- 
quirements relating  to  relocation  of  persons 
and  businesses  affected  by  federally  aided 
highway  projects.  Present  requirements  al- 
lowing one  or  more  feasible  methods.  In- 
cluding relocation  advisory  assistance  are 
subject  to  exploitation  by  those  desiring  de- 
lay of  vital  highway  programs  and  the  in- 
volvement of  unnecessary  agencies  and  lev- 
els of  government  In  local  affairs.     Baldwin 
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amendment  rel3rliig  on  relocation  advisory 
assistance  Is  entirety  adequate  and  realistic 
and  will  actually  minimize  dislocation  since 
It  does  not,  unlike  o4hcr  provisions,  InTlte 
conflict.  Highway  program  In  this  State  will 
be  advanced  by  yotir  vigorous  support  of 
Congressman  Balowin's  amendment. 
OiLBKirr  B.  Phu-lips. 
Automobile  Club  of  New  York. 

I  am  just  reading  oae  of  a  whole  series 
of  wires  sent  out  by  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  clubs  in  various  States 
indicating  support  of  this  propoeal. 

Basically  this  seeks  to  eliminate  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  power  that  up  to  now  has 
been  handled  by  the  States  successfiilly. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment  for 
the  reasons  stated  previously  during 
general  debate  on  this  bill.  I  think  this 
amendment  represents  a  vote  of  com- 
plete no  confidence  in  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  our  road  administrator, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  defeated  on  that 
basis  if  on  no  other  basis. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  great  deal 
of  to-do  about  the  fact  that  some  organ- 
izations are  opposed  to  this  amendment, 
but  the  same  organizations  that  he  men- 
tioned are  also  opposed  to  relocation 
payments  or  to  anything  that  diverts  a 
dollar  from  highway  building  contracts. 
I  do  not  argue  with  them  on  that.  I 
think  they  are  taking  care  of  their  in- 
terests and  concentrating  their  attention 
upon  the  dollars  of  roadbuilding  con- 
tracts. But,  I  think  we  have  some  other 
things  we  have  to  think  about,  and  that 
is  the  requirement  that  there  be  feasible 
methods,  one  or  more  feasible  methods, 
for  assistance  of  displaced  people,  and 
relocation  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  soon  as  we  defeat 
the  Baldwin  amendment — if  we  do  de- 
feat It,  and  I  hope  we  will— I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  add  this  language  on 
line  4  of  page  4,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  attention  and  the  attention  on  the 
other  side  as  I  read  it  to  you: 

After  the  period  on  line  4.  add  the  follow- 
ing language:  'One  or  more  feasible  meth- 
ods shall  not  include  the  right  to  require 
a  State  to  make  relocation  payments  where 
not  authorized  by  State  law. ' 

This  will  clearly  spell  out  in  the  sub- 
section to  which  the  attention  is  being 
given  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
cannot  require  relocation  payments  to 
be  made  as  one  of  the  feasible  methods 
to  assist  people  being  relocated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the  Baldwin  amendment  will  be  defeated, 
and  I  will  offer  this  amendment  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  difference  in  degree  of  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  would  be  expressed  by  the 
limitation  in  your  amendment  and  the 
limitation  in  the  Baldwin  amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  my  side  that  calls  for  this 
particular  amendment.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  and  the  gentleman 
from     California    have     succeeded     in 


clouding  considerably  the  legislative  his- 
tory In  regard  to  committee  Intent.  I 
think  by  clouding  it  they  made  it  neces- 
sary to  make  it  clear  and  specific. 

I  might  say  this  also,  as  long  as  we 
have  talked  about  how  State  highway  de- 
ptartments  stand  on  this  thine,  the  State 
Highway  Department  of  the  State  of 
California  responded  to  the  question- 
naire by  sasring  that  this  bill  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  as  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  answer  to  the  last 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  chief  highway  en- 
gineer of  the  State  of  California  is  on 
record  at  page  99  of  the  hearings  in 
opp>osition  to  section  3. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  today  are  In- 
terested In  reducing  unemployment.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  which  is  called 
a  public  works  acceleration  bill,  and 
which  would  require,  if  passed,  the  ex- 
penditure of  $900  million  over  a  short 
period  of  time  in  order  to  accelerate  pub- 
lic works  in  order  to  aid  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  the  high- 
way program  before  us  the  biggest  pub- 
lic works  program  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  going  concern.  It  is  mov- 
ing now.  If  the  language  in  paragraph 
(b)  of  section  3  remains  in  the  bill  by 
failing  to  adopt  the  Baldwin  amendment, 
I  predict  in  sections  of  this  country  that 
this  highway  program  will  come  to  a 
grinding  halt.  You  are  going  to  de- 
celerate public  works  programs.  You 
are  going  to  increase  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  I  say  this?  For 
the  simple  reason  that  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  as  now  written  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce can  refuse  to  approve  a  highway 
project  in  your  State,  and  in  my  State 
if  he  feels  that  your  community  and 
your  State  does  not  have  a  feasible 
method  for  relocating  tenants  that  must 
be  removed  from  highway  rights-of- 
way.  There  is  no  definition  in  this  bill 
as  to  what  constitutes  "feasible  meth- 
ods." But  in  the  administration's  bill 
there  was  a  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes "feasible  methods."  This  is  the 
guideline— this  is  what  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  whom 
we  are  supposed  to  have  so  much  con- 
fidence is  going  to  require  ea^ch  State 
to  do.  each  highway  department  to  do. 
They  are  going  to  put  him  and  the  State 
highway  department  in  the  housing 
business.    Listen  to  this  language. 

The  Secretary  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
his  approval  of  any  highway  project  shall  re- 
quire the  State  highway  department  through 
an  agency  or  agencies  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  assure  that  there  is  a  feasible  meth- 
od for  the  temporary  location  of  families 
displaced  by  the  acquisition  or  clearance  of 
rights-of-way  for  any  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. 


Now,  listen  to  this — this  Is  what  they 
are  going  to  require  each  State  to  do: 

That  there  are  or  will  be  provided  lo  areas 
not  generally  lets  desirable  In  regard  to  tlM 
availability  of  pubUc  utilities  and  public 
commercial  facilities  at  rents  or  prices  with- 
in the  financial  means  of  families  displaced 
by  the  acquisition  or  clearance  of  such 
rtghta-of-way  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling*— 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  State,  before  it 
can  get  a  highway  approved,  must  pro- 
vide that  kind  of  relocation  service.  You 
are  putting  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments into  the  housing  business.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  people  who  do  not 
want  to  move,  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances are.  There  are  certain  peo- 
ple that  want  a  highway  located  in  this 
location  instead  of  the  one  selected  by 
the  engineers.  There  are  others  that 
want,  for  selfish  Interests,  points  of  ac- 
cess established  at  some  other  place  or  an 
interchange  located  at  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are  going 
to  take  advantage  of  this  tjrpe  of  regu- 
lations. They  are  going  to  latch  onto 
these  requirements  and  they  are  going  to 
delay  this  program.  They  are  going  to 
take  this  thing  to  court.  Whether  there 
is  merit  to  their  suits  or  not,  they  are 
going  to  contend  that  there  is  no  de- 
cent, safe  housing  in  reasonable  distance 
of  a  man's  employment:  that  there  are 
riot  public  facilities  available.  The.se 
court  actions  are  going  to  delay  this 
highway  program.  Such  delay  will  not 
only  huit  the  highway  program— It  will 
adversely  affect  the  ecotK>my  and  the 
employment  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment does  is  say.  "Let  us  not  make  the 
States  subject  to  the  direction,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Let  the  States  move  their  people  as  they 
see  fit." 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  that  the 
States  furnish  adrisory  service  to  peo- 
ple who  must  vacate  and  pay  their  mov- 
ing expenses  is  as  much  as  a  government 
should  do. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present 
some  observations  on  this  very  interest- 
ing situation.  No.  1,  the  question  is 
raised  by  the  opposition  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "feasible."  That  is  very 
easily  determined.  That  means  a  work- 
able, practical,  realistic  plan  under  the 
circumstances.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opposition  explain  to  us  what  does  "ad- 
visory assistance"  mean  by  the  States? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  That  was  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  Advisoi-y  assistance 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  to  help  peo- 
ple who  have  to  relocate,  to  advise  them 
as  to  places  where  they  can  be  relocated 
But  it  does  not  give  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  the  right  to  dictate  to  every 
community,  before  it  may  receive  a  high- 
way project  just  how  these  people  shall 
be  relocated ;  what  kind  of  housing  they 
should  have,  and  so  forth. 

You  can  solve  this  problem  by  one 
regulation  in  the  law  and  that  is  to  re- 
quire a  6-month  leadtlme;  not  require 
people  to  move  for  6  months  after  the 
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highway    rlght-of««ray    has    been    ac- 
quired. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  To  advise  people  as 
to  where  they  should  or  can  resettle 
can  easily  mean  get  a  tent  and  squat 
on  a  oommunlty  periphery.  Leadtime 
is  an  important  matter;  but.  even  with 
leadtime.  in  negotiating  and  acquiring 
the  necessary  pinpcrtieg,  you  still  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  have  a  prac- 
tical, workable  program  for  accommo- 
dating these  people  and  working  out 
their  serious  problems  of  resettlement 
and  relocation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  do  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  the  proposition  of  using  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  program  that  has  been 
working  so  beautifully,  as  has  this  Joint, 
coordinated,  cooperative  affair  between 
the  Federal  Government  aiKl  the  States, 
and  using  it  In  such  a  way  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  derelict  in  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  In  how  the 
people  shall  be  dealt  with  who  own  prop- 
erty, and  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
and  for  the  national  Interest  of  provid- 
ing facilities  for  a  freer  flow  of  com- 
merce and  traffic,  are  forcibly  required 
to  relocate. 

The  truth  is,  wWi  all  respect — and  I 
mean  this — for  the  splendid  Job  the 
States  have  been  doing,  and  are  doing, 
that  in  our  investigations  on  highway 
right-of-way  acquisition  and  disposition 
of  propeity  and  rights-of-way.  we  have 
been  shocked  at  the  inefficiency  and 
sheer  incompetence  with  wliich  this 
right-of-way  acquisition  matter  has  been 
handled  by  some  States. 

We  have  examples  of  where  bull- 
dozers bulldozed  right  out  to  the  very 
property  of  citizenF  and  the  inhabitants 
of  homes  who  had  no  Idea  what  was  iiap- 
penlng.  They  had  never  up  to  that  time 
been  contacted  by  any  State  highway 
right-of-way  representative.  They  first 
learned  it  from  a  private  contractor, 
that  the  highway  was  going  to  go  across 
their  property. 

Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  t^e  testi- 
mony that  is  tjrpical  in  three  States 
that  we  were  in — Florida.  Massachusetts, 
and  now  West  Virginia.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  right- 
of-way  office  in  Florida.  He  was  asked 
how  much  time  he  required  for  the 
proper  acquisition  of  right-of-way  and 
dispxwition  of  the  properties  so  acquired. 
He  said  6  to  8  months.  He  was  asked. 
^'Do  you  always  get  this  time?"  and  he 
said.  "Generally  we  do  not:  often  we 
have  to  do  it  under  a  'quick  taking,' 
which  means  20  to  30  days'  grace  after 
they  are  paid  and  have  to  move  out." 

People  get  a  court  order,  are  evictee 
with  a  partial  payment  and  made  to  shift 
for  themselves.  These  are  dislocated 
people,  dispossessed  people,  people  who 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  first  to 
negotiate  satisfactorily  for  a  fair  price 
for  their  pioperty  and  then  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  resettled.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Stanton  said.  He  said  if  they  could  get 
6  to  8  months  of  time  on  acquisition  of 
property  and  settlement  and  relocation, 
they  could  negotiate  a  settlement  in  ex- 
cess of  80  percent  of  the  right-of-way 
acquisition  parcels. 

But  what  did  happen?  Tlie  pressure 
was  on  to  get  construction  work  under- 
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way  as  soon  as  possible.  On  16  Federal- 
interstate  projects  in  Florida  here  Is 
what  happened:  79S  parcels  were  not 
even  acquired  by  the  State  by  the  time 
the  contracts  were  already  awarded  to 
the  contractor  and  he  was  to  start  con- 
struction within  60  days;  798  parcels  of 
property  had  not  even  been  acquired  by 
the  States;  545  of  these,  or  70  percent, 
became  subject  to  condemnation:  70  per- 
cent of  these  people  were  in  condemna- 
tion compelled  to  go  to  court  just  for  an 
opportimity  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their 
homes,  with  no  time  to  negotiate  in  ad- 
vance, yet  dispossessed,  trying  to  get  re- 
located, yet  tied  up  in  court  for  1  and 
even  over  2  years  to  get  compensation 
for  their  original  prop>erty. 

To  show  you  how  little  the  State  high- 
way department  knew  about  what  was 
going  on.  let  alone  what  was  happening 
tc  the  people  themselves,  the  State  high- 
way department  did  not  even  know  how 
many  buildings  they  had  acquired  and 
now  owned  on  the  project.  They 
awarded  the  construction  contract  and 
turned  the  buildings  on  the  right-of-way 
over  to  the  contractor.  The  contractor 
sold  these  properties  to  a  subcontractor. 
The  subcontractor  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  the  buildings.  The  subcontrac- 
tors made  money  on  the  disposal  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  construction  con- 
tractor got  paid  by  the  State,  in  which 
Federal  funds  were  Involved,  for  the 
opportunity  of  selling  these  Federal - 
State-acquired  properties  for  his  own 
profit. 

For  example,  on  one  project  State  rec- 
ords showed  there  were  312  buildings, 
whereas  the  contractor's  record  showed 
he  had  362  buildings — a  difference  of  50 
buildings.  On  another  project  the  State 
reported  they  had  234  buildings  and  on 
that  project  the  contractor  said  he  had 
263.  On  another  project  there  were  150 
buildings  listed  by  the  State  on  the  proj- 
ect and  the  contractor  reported  he  found 
214.  Most  of  these  people  had  no  chance 
to  negotiate  for  their  property.  We 
foimd  a  pathetic  case  where  a  home- 
owner had  found  a  lot  elsewhere,  and 
merely  ^i-anted  to  buy  his  home  back 
from  the  State;  but  It  was  too  late,  the 
contractor  already  had  sold  it  to  some- 
one else. 

The  requirement  of  this  provision  that 
a  feasible  and  workable  method  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  no  different  from  many 
other  requirements  in  the  several  stages 
of  getting  a  highway  built.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  through  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  has  to  approve 
route  location,  design,  specifications,  and 
other  factors.  This  one  step  is  no  Im- 
position. It  merely  protects  the  legiti- 
mate and  proper  rights  of  thousands  of 
human  beings  who  are  going  to  be  dis- 
possessed and  displaced  by  this  gigantic 
highway  program,  especially  where  it 
sweeps  across  in  broad  swaths  through 
heavily  populated  areas,  uprooting  and 
dispossessing  them  in  the  interest  of  not 
only  a  freer  flow  of  traffic  and  commerce, 
but  insuring  the  personal  safety,  as  well 
of  convenience,  of  millions  of  automo- 
bile travelers. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  sure  it 
is  clearly  understood — and  this  is  the 
principal  reason  for  my  rising — that  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin],  myself,  and 
ethers  who  have  spoken  on  our  side,  is 
that  the  States  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  the  decision 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  policies 
with  regard  to  relocation.  What  Is  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa suggests,  now  that  the  pressure  is 
on,  he  might  accept  or  propose?  It  is 
a  smokescreen  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  suggested, 
because  it  does  not  do  one  single  thing. 
All  it  does  Is  lift  the  language  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  that  relates  only  to  the  payment 
of  relocation  payments  by  the  State  and 
apply  that  to  subsection  (b).  It  does 
not  have  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
Secretary's  determining  what  a  feasible 
method  is,  absolutely  none  whatsoever. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentkman  from 
Oklahoma  says  one  or  more  feasible 
methods,  if  it  is  provided  that  the  State 
shall  make  relocation  payments. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  No.  it  does  not 
say  what  the  gentleman  said  it  says. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  said  It  is  keyed  to 
the  relocation  pajTuents. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  It  says  one  or 
more  feasible  methods  do  not  include 
relocation  pajTuents. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Right.  exactly. 
Therefore,  only  relocation  payments  are 
excluded  from  determining  what  a  fea- 
sible method  is.  But  what  does  It  mean? 
Everything  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
talked  about  with  regard  to  the  require- 
ments, that  the  housing  will  be  provided 
in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable,  that 
it  will  be  at  least  as  equally  available  to 
public  utilities,  commercial  facilities, 
schools,  and  so  forth,  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  fam- 
ilies displaced  by  acquisition  or  clearance 
of  such  rights-of-way — decent,  sanitary 
dwellings  adequate  in  number  to  ac- 
commodate such  displaced  families  and 
reasonably  accessible  to  places  of  em- 
ployment. 

All  of  this  will  continue  to  be  decided 
by  the  Secretary.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  relocation  cost  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  excluding. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  First,  may 
I  Inquire:  Is  the  language  you  read  in 
the  bfll? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  what  I  believe 
the  Secretary  will  set  as  standards  be- 
cause it  has  been  set  in  other  similar 
situations.  There  Is  no  question  but 
what  the  Secretary  would  have  the  jjower 
to  so  decide,  and  that  is  what  disturbs  us. 
He  would  have  the  power  to  do  so.  We 
do  not  think  we  should  give  him  that 
much  power.  The  States  should  make 
this  decision.  That  is  what  the  issue  is: 
Should  the  State  make  the  decision  or 
should  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  make 
the  decision?  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  said  that  this  may  mean  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Secretary. 
That  is  ttot  the  point  at  all.  Nobody  is 
suggestii^  no  confidence. 
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The  point  is  that  by  not  adopting  the 
Baldwin  amendment,  it  is  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  our  State  oflBcials  who  have 
traditionally,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  basic  act  itself,  been  ihe  agency 
to  administer  this  program.  The  only 
reason  the  highway  program  in  this 
country  has  had  the  success  it  has  had  is 
because  it  has  been  a  partnership  pro- 
gram with  the  States  determining  the 
administration  and  the  policy  and  not 
the  Federal  Government.  And  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  have  fought 
this  issue  time  after  time  think  that 
here  is  another  instance  to  keep  the 
Federal  Government  from  telling  the 
States  what  they  should  do  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  program, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  how  we  could  go 
further  into  the  area  of  Federal  dictation 
than  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
tell  us,  the  States,  what  the  States  should 
do  with  regard  to  relocation  even  if  you 
exclude  payments. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  an- 
swer to  my  question  is  "No";  is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  answer  to  your 
question  is  found  in  the  minority  views. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  you 
read  is  not  in  the  bill,  is  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  answer  to  your 
question  is  found  in  the  minority  views 
as  to  what  the  Secretary  can  determine 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  and  I 
will  point  it  out  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Cannot  the 
gentleman  answer  the  question  directly 
and  say  yes  or  no,  whether  it  is  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Page  59  of  the  mi- 
nority report  shows  what  can  be 
required. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Peixt  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Baldwir  amendment  to 
H.R.  12135.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1962.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to 
read  into  the  Record  a  telegram  dated 
July  17,  1962.  from  W.  A.  Bugge.  direc- 
tor of  highways  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington.   It  reads: 

In  support  of  the  Baldwin  amendment 
to  HJl.  12135,  suggest  the  following  as 
amendment  to  the  bill:  On  page  3.  line 
24,  strike  the  words  "There  exists  one  or" 
and  on  page  4.  lines  1  and  2.  strike  the 
words  "more  feasible  methods.  Including 
relocation  advisory  assistance,"  and  replace 
the  above  stricken  words  with  the  follow- 
ing: "relocation  advisory  assistance  shall  be 
provided." 

Mr.  Bugge's  suggested  language  is  the 
Baldwin  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin],  subsection  (b)  of  section 
3  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  would  give  un- 
precedented power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.    It  would  give  him  sole  au- 


thority to  determine  whether  each 
State's  method  for  relocation  of  families 
on  highway  rights-of-way  is  satisfactory 
to  him.  Many  State  highway  directors 
such  as  Mr.  Bugge  object  to  undue  Fed- 
eral control  and  I  may  add  that  in  my 
State  great  public  dissatisfaction  has 
been  experienced  in  the  relocating  of 
homeowners  who  have  been  dispossessed 
as  a  result  of  the  highway  program.  The 
public,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  better 
served  if  decisions  as  to  method  are  left 
up  to  State  government  and  local  au- 
thority where  their  voices  or  protests  can 
be  better  heard.  I  oppose  more  concen- 
tration and  centralization  of  Govern- 
ment authority  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  there  is  no 
definition  as  to  what  would  constitute  a 
"feasible  method"  for  relocation.  The 
Baldwin  amendment  would  modify  sub- 
section 3  and  require  State  highway  de- 
partments to  give  relocation  advisory  as- 
sistance. This  would  protect  the  States 
and  avoid  arbitrary  Federal  action  as 
to  the  method  used. 

I  hope  the  Baldwin  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[  Mr.  Baldwin  1 .  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  regard  my  role  in  this  body  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  California  and  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  California.  I 
am  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple I  represent.  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
responsibility,  a  solemn  obligation  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  rights  of  those 
people. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
from  this  bill  is  the  minimum  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights.  The  fact  that  in 
these  vast  highway  programs  where  peo- 
ple are  summarily  dispossessed  of  their 
homes,  their  farms,  and  their  businesses 
there  should  be  given  some  conscious 
consideration  and  feasible  method  of  re- 
locating. I  think  for  us  to  do  less  than 
to  grant  that  recognition  of  their  rights 
is  an  abandonment  of  our  responsibility. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  American 
Automobile  Association  supports  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  Let  me  say  as  a 
member  of  that  association  that  I  have 
not  been  polled  and  I  know  not  one  soul 
who  has  been  polled,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  should  speak  for  me. 
I  conferred  it  no  such  right  when  I 
joined  the  organization. 

My  State  is  in  support  of  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  committee.  My  good 
constituent,  the  State  highway  engineer 
of  California,  is  not  in  opposition.  His 
appearance  before  the  committee  was 
under  another  hat  sts  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Highway  Engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Certainly  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  The  gentleman  heard 
the  statement  he  made  on  page  99  of 
the  hearings  which  I  read  where  he  said : 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
introducing  controversy,  delay,  and  political 


jM-essures  Into  the  program  to  the  point  that 
It  could  effectively  stop  the  highway  pro- 
gram in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  disagree  that 
he  made  the  statement,  but  he  made  it 
as  the  chairman  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Highway  Engineers.  Speak- 
ing as  the  engineer  of  the  State  of  Cah- 
fornia  he  is  in  support  of  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  committee.  But  let  me 
say  that  if  he  were  in  opposition  to  the 
bill,  having  experienced  a  number  of  re- 
locations In  my  own  district  and  seeing 
in  some  situations  the  almost  pompous 
disregard  for  people  and  their  rights 
that  I  would  not  be  persuaded  to  follow 
him.  That  is  my  responsibility,  not  his. 
He  is  not  In  offlce  by  the  vote  of  one 
single  individual,  but  I  am  here  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  vote  of  a  district 
of  some  700.000  people,  and  I  feel  I  have 
greater  responsibility  than  he  has. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  body  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  rights  of  those 
really  in  focus  here,  the  rights  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  relocations  and 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  for  the  bill,  but  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  It  is  not 
that  I  do  not  have  confidence  in  the 
committee,  and  I  certainly  do  disagree 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  a  vote  against  the 
amendment  would  be  an  expression  of 
no  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Administrator  of  the 
road  program. 

I  think  that  this  question  of  feasi- 
bility should  be  determined  by  the  local 
representatives  and  certainly  no  higher 
than  the  State  level.  While  I  do  not 
attempt  to  apc>ear  here  as  an  expert.  I 
have  had  the  responsibility  of  serving 
for  3  years  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  condemnation  proceedings  and  pro- 
grams of  rights-of-way  acquisition.  I 
think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
State  does  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
residents  of  that  State,  and  certainly 
they  have  all  due  recourse. 

The  thing  that  worries  me  is  giving 
any  Federal  agency  authority  that  can 
be  exercised  by  the  States,  and  we  are 
making  a  mistake. 

I  recall  just  a  few  years  ago  the  ex- 
perience we  had  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  when  they  were  setting  up 
standards  for  housing  for  migratory  la- 
bor. A  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  came  before  our  commit- 
tee with  his  specifications  as  to  what 
would  constitute  adequate  housing.  Be- 
fore he  left  the  room  we  laughed  him 
out  of  the  committee  because  the  fra- 
ternity house  in  which  I  lived  for  3 
years  while  I  was  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  would  not  have  met  the 
standards  for  migratory  labor  as  laid 
down  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  having  confi- 
dence in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
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it  is  a  question  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  bureaucrats  who  will  get  into  this 
program  and  who  will  try  to  make  a 
determination  of  what  is  feasible?  I 
want  to  leare  everything  we  can  to  the 
State  highway  department 

I  have  here  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  State  highway  de- 
pai-tment.  I  have  also  a  telegram  that 
he  sent  to  the  executive  secretary  oC 
the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  and  I  shall  ask  in  the 
House  that  these  telegrams  and  the  let- 
ter appear  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  EDMONDBON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONBS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Inasmuch  as  the 
request  for  this  section  originated  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  first 
testimony  was  from  his  Administrator 
of  Highways,  would  not  the  gentleman 
say  it  would  be  a  lack  of  confMenee  in 
him  if  we  did  not  go  along  with  him? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No;  I  would 
not  say  that.  It  b  possible  they  have 
not  had  their  attention  called  to  the  fact 
they  are  not  going  to  be  the  perpetual 
administrators  of  this  program.  We 
must  not  vote  on  a  matter  on  what  we 
think  about  the  personality  who  is  going 
to  administer  the  law.  We  have  to  think 
about  the  principle  involved  in  the  law. 

I  believe  in  States  rights,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  give  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsibilities  that  can  be 
administered  and  which  have  in  the 
past,  in  my  opinion,  been  adequately  ad- 
ministered. I  know  that  Missouri  has 
had  as  splendid  a  record  as  any  State 
in  the  Union.  I  know  that  in  the  relo- 
cation. In  the  acquiring  of  rights-of- 
way,  and  things  like  that,  they  have  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility. 

The  gentleman  from  California  and 
others  have  told  us  about  the  great  in- 
justice that  has  been  done  to  people  who 
have  been  moved  and  who  have  not  been 
adequately  relocated.  Those  people  have 
an  adequate  recourse  in  their  States.  If 
they  want  to  express  their  displeasure, 
they  can  do  so  through  the  various  State 
officials. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  not 
a  question  of  lack  of  confkience,  it  is  a 
question  of  whethjer  you  want  to  give  to 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  a  responsibility 
that  should  be.  and  could  be.  and  is  now 
being  exercised  by  a  State  department. 

Mt.'womi  Stati 
Hkhwat  Commcbsiom. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo^  Julf  19.  19*2. 
Hon.  P*CL  C.  JoHEA, 

V^.    Congressman,    House    Ogice    Building, 
Washin.gton,  D.C. 

DcAB  CoMOBCssMAS  JoMss:  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  tlM  highway  bill.  House 
bill  12135,  ha«  received  a  2- hour  open  rule 
for  floor  debate  Wednesday ,  July  18. 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials expreaaes  the  opinion  of  the  Missouri 
State  Highway  Commission  members  nnd  the 
department  personnel 

Your  support  and  assistance  for  the  Mis- 
souri Highway  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  deletion  of  paragraph  (b>  contained 
in  lines  21  to  24,  inclusive,  on  page  3.  and 


lines  1  to  4,  incIuslTe,  on  page  4  {all  pertain- 
ing to  relocation  assistance)    of  HJt.   12135 
will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 
Tours  very  respectfully, 

J.     J.    COEBBTT. 

Chief  Engineer. 
Misaouu  Statk 

BKKWAT    COMIOSSION. 

July  li.  I$t2. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of 

State    Highway    Officials,     Wasliington, 

D.C.: 

With  exception  of  paragraph  <b)  section 
133  "Relocation  Assistance"  we  consider 
HJl.  12135  eminently  satisfactory.  Ob- 
jection to  para^rraph  (to)  Is  predicated  on 
the  delay  Its  application  would  cause  the 
highway  program  coupled  with  resulting  In- 
creased project  cosU.  Apparently  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements  of  paragraph  (b) 
would  necessitate  a  listing  of  all  land  and 
Improvements  in  one  or  more  areas  before 
acquisition  of  any  right-of-way  for  a  proj- 
ect. The  time  lapse  between  said  listing  of 
available  lands  and  dwellings  and  actiial 
negotiations  with  the  owners  of  desired 
rights-of-way  oould  quite  likely  result  in 
misleading  representation  due  to  changes 
in  availability  status  attributable  to 
changed  ownerships  or  usances  In  the  in- 
terim. Anticipated  cost  increase  would  stem 
from  need  for  additional  personnel  or  a^ncy 
to  serve  the  proposed  function.  Apparently 
vacant  lands  could  tK>t  be  obtained  as  right- 
of-way  until  aTailabUlty  of  relocation  sites 
is  established  for  all  tenants  and  owners 
within  the  proposed  right-of-way  for  the 
entire  project.  This  could  generate  in- 
creased right -of -u'sy  cost  If  presently  \'acant 
lands  or  dwellings  are  improTed  during  the 
tln>e  required  for  approval  of  acquisition  of 
right-of-way.  The  Missouri  Highway  Com- 
mission and  department  recommends  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  sufficiently  In  ad- 
vance of  actual  highway  construction  to 
provide  ample  time  for  tenants  and  owners 
to  find  relocation  rttes.  This  procedure  has 
been  generally  satisfactory  In  BClssourl  and 
it  does  not  compete  with  established  hous- 
ing agencies  or  realtors.  Reiterate  that  all 
cd  H.R  12135  except  paragraph  (b)  of  pro- 
posed section   1S3  Is  entirely  satisfactory. 

J.  J.  COKBSTT. 

Chief  Engineer. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
(%airman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  commissioner  of  State 
highways  in  Michigan  recognizes  the 
merits  of  the  Baldwin  amendment  de- 
spite the  position  taken  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  committee 
majority.  I  might  point  out  that  Mr. 
Mackie  is  an  elected  official  of  a  Demo- 
crat admlnists'ation  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  I  submit  herewith  his  tele- 
gram in  support  of  the  Baldwin  amend- 
ment: 

Lawsiwj.  Mich  .  July  le,  1992. 
The  Honorable  James  Hakvct. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D£;.: 

I  am  informed  by  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  in  Washington 
that  Congressman  Baldwin,  of  California, 
intends  to  offer  amendment  opposing  sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  12185,  relating  to  handling 
of  persons  and  businesses  needing  reloca- 
tion In  highway  programs. 


Respectfully    request    your    support    tor 
Baldwin  amendment  if  such  ia  made. 
John  C.  Macxie, 
Commissioner,  Michigan  Stttte  High- 
toay  Department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oa 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Bau)wim]. 

The  question  was  taken;  eauA  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin) 
there  were — ayes  156.  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robibom:  On 
page  10,  after  line  10.  Insert 

"xzuntntssscEMT  roc  cxarAiir  HicKwars 

"Sbc.   10.  Section    114  of   the   Federal- Aid 

Highway   Act   of    1966   is  amended   to    read 

as  follows: 


"  "Sbc.  114.  OowoacssioMAL  PoLwrr  Wrm  Re- 
ararr  to  REncsmtszM^HT  With 
RzaSPBCT  TO  Cektsot  Hxghwatb. 

"'(a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  in- 
tent and  policy  at  Congress  to  eqtiltaMy  re- 
Imbiirse  each  Btate  for  the  Federal  sfaare 
of  the  depreciated  cost  of  every  portion  ot 
any  toU  or  free  highway,  bridge,  or  tunnel 
within  such  State  which  is  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  the  construction  of  whl<*  was 
completed  after  August  3.  1&47,  and  before 
June  29.  19S6,  or  whieli,  on  June  39,  1956, 
was  either  In  actual  use,  or  under  construc- 
tion by  contract,  for  corapletioii.  awarded 
not  later  than  June  30.  1957.  The  Federal 
share  so  reimbursed  shall  be  the  percentage 
established  In  accordance  with  section  120 
(c)  and  (d)  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  computed  In  accordance  with  House 
Document  301,  Eigbty -fifth  Congress,  minus 
(1)  ail  other  Federal  expenditures  made  on 
account  of  such  highway,  bridge,  or  ttinnel 
and  (2)  any  construction  costs  not  eligible 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  under  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"  '(b)  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  will 
establish  the  time,  method,  amount,  condi- 
tions, and  financing  of  such  reimbursements 
in  such  a  way  as  to  result  In  such  relm- 
bursements  being  fully  aoootnpUshed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  substantial  completion  of 
construction  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  as  designated 
on  July  1,  19«2*." 

On  page  10.  line  12,  strike  out  "10"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ll". 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  we  have  a  considerably  larger  au- 
dience here,  now,  than  we  did  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill  when  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  amendment  was  considered 
or,  at  least,  discussed  at  some  extent. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  merely  seek  to  establisih,  actuaDy 
to  reestablish  insofar  as  this  House  is 
concerned,  the  principle  of  reimburse- 
ment as  a  matter  of  congressional  policy 
and  intent  to  those  States  which  have 
contributed  mileage  to  the  Interstate 
System,  mileage  which  they  constructed 
without  benefit  of  90 -percent  Federal 
assistance. 

This  situation  briefly  arose  in  this 
fashion  going  through  it  once  again: 
Between  August  2,  W47,  on  which  date 
the  Interstate  System  network  was 
officially  designated  and  the  beginning  of 
construction  of  that  system,  with  90-10 
Pederal-aid  money  pursuant  to  the 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  considerable  inter- 
state mileage  was  constructed  by  the 
more  progiessive  States  of  our  Nation, 
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states  which  did  not  and  could  not  wait 
for  congressional  favors.  For  instance, 
in  New  York  State  alone  our  5  00 -mile - 
plus  thruway  was  constructed  without 
benefit  of  any  Federal  assistance,  and 
that  thruway  has  since  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Interstate  System,  and  all 
we  have  to  show  for  it  in  New  York  State 
are  some  beautiful  signs  designating  it 
as  being  an  interstate  highway. 

All  States  are  similar  losers  in  some 

degree,  and  for  any  Member  who  may 

be  interested  a  table  showing  such  lost 

mileage  is  set  forth  on  page  13823  of 

.  yesterday's  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  1956  act  was 
first  considered  by  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  that  committee  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  an  inequitable 
situation  was  being  created.  Further 
than  that,  it  recognized  the  fairness  of. 
In  some  manner  reimbursing  those  States 
for  such  contributed  mileage.  Thus, 
when  the  1956  bill  was  reported  to  the 
House  there  was  included  a  section,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  includ- 
ing that  section,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
intent  and  policy  of  the  Congress,  just 
as  my  amendment  would  seek  to  once 
again  declare,  to  make  such  reimburse- 
ment In  such  manner  and  at  such  time 
as  Congress  might  thereafter  determine. 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  in  support  of 
his  amendment.  I  would  further  like  to 
observe  that  ever  since  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  came  into  being  we 
have  had  bills  introduced  for  years  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  result. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  in  and  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment and  hope  that  Congress  writes  it 
into  law  today. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RoBisoN].  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  long  since  passed  when  the  policy 
and  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  reimbursement  to  the  States  of  the 
Union  for  their  contribution  to  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  This  issue 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  the  House  has  deemed 
it  proper  and  wise  to  make  such  pro- 
visions in  the  Highway  Act.  I  believe 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  include  In  the 
bill  before  us  today,  some  measure  of 
expression  which  will  ultimately  bring 
this  inequitable  situation  to  the  point  of 
responsible  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  To  fail  In  this 
matter,  we  are  in  substance  penalizing 
the  States  that  accepted  responsibility 
in  this  essential  development.  I  have  my 
own  State  of  New  York  in  mind  which 
has  already  built  some  600  miles  along 
these  routes,  including  the  New  York 
State  thruway.  Although  these  roads 
are  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System,  not 
1  cent  of  reimbursement  has  been  forth- 
coming. Yet  at  the  same  time,  New 
York  is  paying  a  substantial  share  of  the 


cost  of  the  system  and  program  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  is  grossly  inequitable 
and  unfair.  This  amendment  in  no  way 
is  intended  to  retard  or  take  from  any 
part  of  the  program.  It  simply  estab- 
lishes the  policy  and  intent  to  recognize 
this  obligation  and  provides  for  any 
orderly  means  to  meet  this  problem  and 
situation.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
accept  this  amendment  and  that  it  will 
prevail  in  conference. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  would  like  to  state 
my  concurrence  in  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI.  It  Is 
most  equitable  and  it  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
say  also  that  I  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man In  his  feeling  that  this  amendment 
would  be  desirable,  but  as  something  of 
an  authority  now  on  what  is  likely  to  be 
adopted.  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  has 
picked  a  bad  time  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  further  to 
the  story  and  the  history  behind  this 
particular  matter.  When  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  got  to  the  other 
body,  the  section  declaring  it  to  be  con- 
gressional intent  and  policy  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  was  deleted  on  the 
basis,  as  much  as  anything,  so  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  that  at  that  time  there  was 
not  sufficient  information  available  as  to 
what  mileage  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement and  so  on.  All  of  that 
data  has  since  been  provided.  We  have 
all  the  information  we  need.  But  the 
stumbling  block,  apparently,  for  any 
subsequent  action  has  been  the  high  cost 
of  reimbursement,  a  cost  which  would 
run  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4.3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  is  a 
problem,  but  this  body  should  once  again 
reestablish  that  principle  of  reimburse- 
ment and  then  move  on  from  there  to 
take  the  necessary  steps.  Including,  if 
necessary,  an  extension  of  the  trust  fund 
program  in  order  to  provide  for  eventual 
reimbursement. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman's  pro- 
posal contemplates  that  the  present 
Interstate  System  and  schedule  of 
construction  will  continue  as  is  and  the 
gentleman's  proposal  would  become 
effective  only  after  the  present  highway 
construction  program  is  concluded? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Not  exactly,  although 
under  this  proposal  the  construction  of 
the  balance  of  the  41,000-mile  network 
would  not  be  impeded  or  delayed.  Pay- 
ment of  reimbursement  under  this 
amendment  would  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  always  understood  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  trust  fund  there 


might  be  surplus  moneys  available  for 
this  purpose.  I  think,  although  this  is 
a  modest  start  in  righting  a  long -exist- 
ing wrong,  it  is  a  responsible  approach. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  time  and 
time  again  in  discussing  the  problem 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RoBisoN]  has  concluded  that  something 
will  and  should  be  done  In  regard  to 
mileage  on  the  Interstate  System  that 
was  incorporated  into  toll  roads.  Now, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  not  known  at  the  present 
time  because  of  not  only  the  toll  roads 
that  have  been  built  in  the  Interstate 
System,  but  toll  roads  being  built  now 
In  the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  was  con- 
sidered by  our  committee  just  about  3 
weeks  ago  and  the  committee  agreed  that 
it  should  be  held  in  abeyance  for  an- 
other time.  But,  certainly,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  that  it  has  merit  and  should 
be  further  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  first  of  all  that 
this  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
immediate  reimbursement.  It  provides 
reimbursement  that  will  come  after  the 
regular  Federal  interstate  building  of  the 
roads  is  completed,  when  it  will  not 
interefere  in  any  way  with  construction 
presently  allocated. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
this  is  not  a  New  York  or  a  big -State 
amendment.  The  State  of  Kentucky 
would  get  $30  million  reimbursement  for 
highways  that  they  constructed  on  the 
interstate  route.  The  State  of  Georgia 
would  get  $37.5  million;  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  $287  million;  Texas.  $160 
million;  Kansas.  $88  million  and  In- 
diana. $147  million.  On  page  13823  of 
the  Congressional  Record  yesterday  Mr. 
RoBisoN  placed  a  full  table  showing  the 
amount  each  State  has  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  Many,  many  States  between 
1947  and  1956  met  their  responsibilities 
to  go  ahead  and  construct  highways  even 
though  we  did  not  as  yet  have  a  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  System.  Having 
constructed  those  highways,  when  the 
1956  act  became  law  they  were  not  given 
any  credit  for  it.  They  received  no  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  90-10  program  for  the 
highways  that  had  already  been  con- 
structed by  the  States  along  the  Federal 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  assurances 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Fallon]  that  something  should  be  done 
and  something  will  be  done  and  has 
to  be  done,  and  the  other  statements 
that  he  has  made  today.  But  I  hope 
that  we  can  adopt  this  amendment  now 
so  that  we  will  have  as  a  statement  from 
this  body  today  that  we  accept  the  fact 
that  there  should  be  some  recognition 
given  to  these  States  that  have  carried 
their  own  responsibilities  prior  to  the 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FALLON.     I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  something 
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that  \B  going  to  eome  after  1971  and  he 
wants  this  body  to  give  an  expression 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  then. 

The  people  who  really  suffered  under 
the  Interstate  System  program  were  the 
people  who  built  the  free  roads  up  to 
standard  before  the  1956  act.  They 
are  the  people  who  borrowed  money  and 
paid  Interest  on  it  and  built  the  roads 
with  State  funds,  without  Federal  Gov- 
ernment help,  and  nothing  is  coming 
back  with  which  to  retire  the  bonds  or 
pay  the  interest ;  whereas  the  people  who 
built  the  toll  roads  have  been  collecting 
tolls  on  these  roads  and  amortizing  them, 
and  paying  Interest  and  maintenance 
from  those  tolls.  The  people  who  built 
the  free  roads  have  to  wait,  too. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  peo- 
ple who  built  the  free  roads  have  suf- 
fered even  more  than  those  who  built 
the  toll  roads.  But  the  surveys  in  the 
State  of  New  York  indicate  that  about 
80  percent  of  the  traffic  is  New  York 
State  traffic  on  the  thruway.  In  any 
event,  I  hope  that  those  who  built  the 
free  roads,  as  well  as  those  who  built 
the  toll  roads  will  eventually  be  reim- 
bursed. The  gentleman  says  that  the 
amendment  would  not  take  effect  until 
1971.  The  difficulty  is  that  ever  since 
1956  we  have  had  attempts  to  get  an  ex- 
pression from  the  Congress  that  it  in- 
tends to  do  something  about  this.  If  we 
wait  until  1971,  I  am  afraid  there  just 
will  be  nothing  done.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  keep  on  coming  back  and  saying. 
"All  right,  study  it;  tell  us  how  to  do  it 
in  1971.  Allot  us  extra  Federal-inter- 
state highway  mileage  if  you  have  to. 
Use  your  own  method.  But  let  us  recog- 
nize today  this  obligation  of  the  Congress 
and  meet  this  obligation  to  the  States 
that  have  gone  ahead  and  met  their  own 
responsibilities." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  RoBisoN  1 .  New  York  State  deserves 
to  have  refvmded  the  money  we  spent  in 
good  faith  on  our  thruway  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway 
program,  before  the  Federal  program  was 
established.  As  the  program  now  stands. 
New  York  State  is  actually  being  penal- 
ized for  our  initiative  in  constructing 
these  500  miles  of  interstate  highway. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  make 
it  possible  for  New  York  State  to  obtain 
funds  to  which  we  are  entitled  which 
will  enable  us  to  undertake  substantial 
improvements  in  our  own  State  high- 
way system. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  RobisonI  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ."laying  a  few  words  about 
the  gentleman  from  whom  you  have 
heard  a  number  of  times  on  this  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague.  Gordon  Scherer, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
highway  matters  throughout  the  entire 
United   States,   if   not   throughout   the 


world,  having  attended  a  number  of  in- 
ternational conferences  on  highway  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  not  only  because  of  his  work 
on  the  Highways  Subcommittee,  the 
Highway  Investigating  Subcommittee,  on 
both  of  which  he  is  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  also  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  itself;  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  I  respect  his  judgment,  his  ability, 
and  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  he 
has  done  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tiviUes. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss,  knowing  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try, if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity, 
realizing  that  possibly  this  will  be  the 
last  time  he  may  speak  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  whom  I.  for  one,  hate  to  see 
leave  these  hallowed  Halls,  Gordon 
Scherer,  of  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Conunittee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  12135)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
723.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Baldwin 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote ' 
is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin;  Page 
3.  line  24,  strike  out  the  words  "there  exists 
one  or"  and  on  page  4,  lines  1  and  2  strike 
the  words  "more  feasible  methods  (including 
relocation  advisory  assistance ) "  and  replace 
the  above  stricken  words  with  the  follow- 
ing: "relocation  advisory  assistance  shall  be 
provided." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  236,  nays  159.  answered 
'present "  1.  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 
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Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn 
Anderson,  111. 


Andrews 

ArendB 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Aucbinclon 

Averj' 

Ayres 

Baker 


Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass.  N.H 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 


Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Boykln 

Bray 

Breedlxxg 

BromweU 

Brooms  eld 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Cannon 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Coimer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Dague 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Derouman 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Domlnick 
Dooley 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dumo 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
E^•lns 
Fascell 
Fen  ton 
Plndley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton 
Garland 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Grant 
Griffin 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

AsplnaU 

Bailey 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Buckley 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne,  P*. 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corman 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DingeU 


Oroas 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

H»U 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hairey,  Mich. 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Keith 

Kilburn 

KUgore 

King.  N.Y. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lindsay 

Lipacomb 

MoCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler.  N.T. 

Mllliken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosber 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
NorreU         '' 
Nygaard 
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Donohue 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Edmondson 

■Uiott 

Fallon 

Farbetein 

Feighan 

Flnnegan 

Fountain 

Friedel 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Qlalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hull 

Inouye 

Jarman 


CKonski 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

PeUy 

Pllcher 

PiUlon 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poff 

PurceU 

Quie 

Rains 

Ray 

Reeoe 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts,  Tez. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Seely -Brown 

Selden 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slkee 

SUer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Wels 

Wastland 

Wballey 

Wharton 

Whitener 

widnaii 

WUlt 

Wilson. 

Wilsoi 


If 


/rig 


inger 


Joelson 

Jotmson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Kirw&n 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lesinskt 

Ubonati 

Loser 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

Macdonald 

Mack 

Madden 

MagBuson 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead,  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
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m- 


It 


RancUU 

Moss 

ReusB 

Steed 

Multer 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Stratton 

Murphy 

Rivers,  Alaalra 

Stnbblefleld 

Natcher 

Rodlno 

BuITtvaa 

Nedzl 

Rogeri.  Goto. 

Thomas 

Nix 

Raoney 

ThomiMon,  H  J. 

03rlen,  IB. 

Rosenthal 

Thompson.  Tax 

O'Brien.  W.T. 

Rostenkowifcl 

Toll 

O'Hara.  m. 

Rooata 

Trimble 

O'Hara.  Mlcb 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Olsen 

Ryan,  N.T. 

XTllman 

ONein 

St  Oennatzi 

Vanlk 

Perkins 

Santaoseio 

Walter 

Peterson 

Scott 

Watts 

Pfost 

SheUey 

Wlckersham 

PhUbin 

Youag 

Ptfce 

Shipley 

ZaMockl 

Powtil 

Slack 

Zelenko 

Price 

Smith.  Iowa 

Puetnakl 

Smith.  MlM. 

ANSWERED   PRESENT — 1 

Everett 

NOT  VOTIMO— 39 

Alford 

Hubert 

Rousselot 

Blitcti 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Saund 

Boggs 

King,  trtah 

Scranton 

Bolton 

Laird 

Slsk 

Brewster 

McMlUan 

Spence 

CurUs,  Man. 

McSween 

Taber 

Davts.  Tenn. 

MalUlard 

Teague.  Tex. 

DlggB 

Mason 

Thompson ,  Jm. 

Flood 

May 

Utt 

Fogarty 

Merrow 

Whrtten 

Frazicr 

Moulder 

Willis 

Gubser 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Wlnatead 

Harrison.  Va. 

Rooserelt 

Yates 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Everett  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  for,  with  Mr.  Frazler  against. 

Mrs.  May  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Rousselot  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mrs.  Bolttn  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for.  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Scrantcn  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Laird  lor,  with  Mr.  Fogarty  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Brewster  againct. 

Mr.  Taber  for,  with  Mr.  Dtggs  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for.  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Mr.  Mason  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Micliigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Flood  against. 

Mr.  HAYS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlenmn  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  DatbI.  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bin. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBISON.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoBzsoN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HH.  12135  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  ofciection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

•njc  SPEAKER.  The  ^nwBtion  is  on 
the  motion  to  Tccommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  day^  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  a!*EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objeotion. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sj)eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  retise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaji  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  dajection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senates 
action  yesterday  in  defeating  the  so- 
called  King-Anderson  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  10606.  previously 
passed  by  this  body,  demonstrates  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  ciicumvent  due 
legislative  process  for  political  purposes. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  the  coun- 
try that  instead  of  taking  a  responsible 
position  and  paying  heed  to  other  and 
more  sound  solutions  to  medical  prob- 
lems, the  President  hao  resorted  to  name 
calling,  and  in  so  doing  has  condemned 
a  third  of  the  Members  of  his  own  party 
in  the  Senate,  whose  cumulative  years 
of  public  service  exceeds  the  ages  of  all 
three  Kennedy  brothers  combined.  One 
of  those  Members  whom  the  President 
now  calls  upon  the  public  to  defeat  at 
the  polls  next  November  is  the  same  man 
for  whom  the  President  traveled  a  thou- 
sand miles — to  ITorida — recently  in  or- 
der to  support  his  bki  for  reelection — a 
rather  inconsistent  position  for  our 
CSrief  Executive. 

Of  course,  it  was  a  staggering  political 
defeat,  but  I  suggest  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Senate's  action  should  not  be  an 
end,  but  rather  a  milestone  toward  re- 
sponsible legislation  for  problems  facing 
our  senior  citizens.  The  other  body's 
action  will  be  demonstrated  over  the 
long  pull,  to  be  best  for  them,  and  all 
the  country. 

The  Senate's  decision  should  spur  the 
indi\idual  States  to  gi  eater  action  in  im- 
plementing the  Kerr-Mills  program, 
now  Public  Law  86-778.  With  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  unmarred  by 
involvement  in  the  previous  controversy, 
the  administration  can  and  should  be 
far  more  effective  in  this  vital  area,  al- 
ready authorized  by  previous  legislation. 
The  various  States  who  have  a  need  as 


weTl  as  a  desire  to  soNe  such  a  problem, 
shouM  be  encouraged. 

The  Congress  should  now  also  gtve 
serious  consideration  to  bills  aimed  at 
providing  tax  relief  for  p)eople  over  age 
65  and  for  others  who  contribute  to 
their  medical  costs.  This  is  a  murti 
sounder  approach  than  compulsory  so- 
cial security  taxation.  The  only  better 
course,  perhaps,  would  be  stabilising  the 
dollar  they  have  saved  or  receive  from 
any  source. 

On  June  20,  1961,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
7756,  which  is  aimed  at  accomplishing 
these  objectives.  Although  this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Treasury  on  January  18. 
1962,  for  recommendations,  tt  has  gath- 
ered dust  while  the  administration 
awaited  acticm  on  the  King-Aivierson 
bin. 

Since  January- 1961  the  nimiber  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Treasury 
has  increased  by  6.863,  and  surely  they 
cannot  be  so  busy  as  to  preempt  consid- 
eration of  a  measure  to  help  our  senior 
citizens  to  help  themselves. 

H  R.  7756  would  permit  a  taxpayer  to 
take  a  fun  deduction  for  contributions 
which  he  makes  to  the  medical  care  of  a 
person  over  65  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  that  person  is  hie  dependent.  At 
the  present  time  such  deductions  cannot 
be  taken  until  they  exceed  S  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income. 

H  R.  7756  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  that  the  rule  which  only 
permits  amounts  spent  for  medicine  and 
drugs  in  excess  of  1  percent  of  gross  in- 
come to  be  treated  as  medical  expenses 
would  not  apply  to  persons  who  have  at- 
tained age  65. 

H.R.  7756  would  allow  deductions  in 
full  for  prepaid  medical  care  insurance 
which  is  to  become  effective  after  age  65. 

H.R.  7756  would  provide  additional  ex- 
emptions for  catastrophic  medical  care 
expenditures.  A  taxpayer  aged  65.  who 
pays  medical  care  expenses  which 
amount  to  25  percent  or  more  of  his  ad- 
justed gross  income,  would  be  given  an 
additional  exemption,  and  when  such  ex- 
penses exceed  50  percent  he  would  be 
given  two  additional  exemptions. 

HJl.  7756  would  allow  persons  age  65 
and  over  to  apply  the  same  carryback 
and  canyover  tax  principles  which  are 
now  applicable  only  to  corporations  and 
farmers.  Thus,  a  taxpayer  over  65, 
whose  income  is  insufficient  to  give  him 
any  tax  benefit  for  his  current  medical 
expenses,  could  charge  those  expenses 
to  a  period  when  he  did  have  taxable  in- 
come. 

This  bill  has  been  analysed  by  many 
as  so  logical,  simple,  sound,  and  basic 
that  one  wonders  why  the  particulars 
were  not  adopted  long  ago.  It  is  one 
sound  solution  to  any  such  existing 
problem  that  exists  among  our  ailing 
and  needy  aging  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  tliat  the  Senate  has 
closed  the  door  on  bad  legislation,  the 
President  may  choose  to  close  the  door 
on  our  older  citizens  and  spend  his  time 
looking  for  votes  instead  of  solutions. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  take 
the  responsible  approach  instead,  and 
consider  passage  of  this  or  simflar  meas- 
ures aimed  at  helping  all  Americans  to 
help  themselves. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 
HAS     SPEARHEADED     THE     CAM- 
PAIGN    AGAINST     MENTAL    RE- 
TARDATION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  decade  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  John 
Fogarty.  had  been  spearheading  the 
great  advances  made  in  the  continuing 
fight  to  combat  mental  retardation.  For 
some  time  I  have  been  planning  to 
document  the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Fogarty]  in  this 
field  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  his 
associates  a  few  of  the  more  important 
developments  attributable  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  his  strong  efforts. 

During  this  decade,  interest,  under- 
stcmding.  and  support  for  the  welfare  for 
the  mentally  retarded  in  the  United 
States  developed  rapidly.  It  began 
rather  slowly  in  1953,  burgeoned  in  1955, 
and  progressed  with  speed  to  its  cur- 
rent proportions.  This  development 
proceeded  along  multiple  lines — research, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  education. 

The  individual  layman  most  instru- 
mental In  powering  this  campaign  for 
improving  the  plight  of  the  mentally 
retarded  is  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  E.  Fogarty.  through  his 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  he  who 
first  brought  to  bear  the  influence  of 
the  Federal  GoYernment  for  bettering 
the  lot  of  retarded  children  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  inkling  of  new  methodologies 
for  the  study  of  mental  retardation  came 
in  1952  during  hearings  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  before  the  committee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Fogarty).  At  this  hearing  it  was 
pointed  out  that  promising  lines  of  in- 
vestigation were  developing  in  the  stud- 
ies of  the  effects  of  prenatal,  natal, 
and  postnatal  damage  to  the  nervous 
system.  The  most  common  deficits 
following  these  injuries  were  mental 
retardation  and  cerebral  palsy.  With 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  and  his 
committee,  these  concepts  were  trans- 
lated into  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
collaborative  studies  on  the  prenatal 
period  and  its  aftermaths,  notably  men- 
tal retardation,  cerebral  palsy  and  other 
disabilities  of  early  life.  This  project 
now  involves  15  collaborating  centers 
and  an  annual  budget  of  approximately 
$7  million.  The  project  could  not  have 
been  inaugurated,  developed,  or  con- 
tinued without  the  initial  and  sustained 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  John  E.  Fogarty,  and  his  sub- 
committee. 

A  year  later  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  hearings  that  men- 
tal  retardation   could   be  produced   in 


guinea  pigs  by  oxygen  deprivation  in 
the  prenatal  period.  In  these  experi- 
ments, female  guinea  pigs  at  term  were 
used  and  one  of  the  htter  mates  was  de- 
livered by  cesarean  section  to  be  used  as 
a  normal  control.  Others  of  the  litter 
were  asphyxiated  by  blocking  the  pla- 
cental circulation  for  a  stated  period  of 
time,  then  delivering  and  resuscitating 
them.  The  asphyxiated  guinea  pigs  de- 
veloped an  enduring  mental  retardation 
as  measured  by  the  usual  maze  intelli- 
gence test  for  animals. 

The  guinea  pig  experiments  led  to  the 
decision  to  do  analogous  work  with  rhe- 
sus monkeys  because  of  their  unique  in- 
telligence at  birth  which  can  be  objec- 
tively measured  and  compared  to  that 
of  humans  in  the  performance  of  pur- 
poseful acts  in  early  life.  The  result 
was  the  acquisition  of  Cayo  Santiago, 
an  island  near  Puerto  Rico  with  a  free- 
ranging  colony  of  rhesus  monkeys  and 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness laboratory  of  perinatal  physiology 
in  San  Juan.  This  project  is  progress- 
ing well  and  promises  early  break- 
through in  our  knowledge  of  causation 
of  mental  retardation  in  monkeys  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  in  man. 
From  the  outset,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island.  Congressman  Fogarty, 
has  been  interested  and  supported  the 
Puerto  Rico  project  which  he  has  vis- 
ited on  several  occasions. 

These  early  developments,  however, 
have  been  of  a  general  character  and  not 
related  inclusively  to  mental  retardation. 
To  generate  a  widespread  public  interest 
and  development  in  a  specific  disability 
category,  it  is  essential  for  it  to  be  named 
and  supported  specifically.  This  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Congrress- 
man  Fogarty,  did  in  1955.  In  the  winter 
of  that  year  he  was  already  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  when  he  met 
with  the  Parents  Council  for  Retarded 
Children  of  Rhode  Island.  Parents  de- 
scribed how  little  was  being  done  for 
their  children  and  the  difficulties  they 
faced  in  obtaining  proper  medical  and 
educational  opportunities  for  them.  This 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Con- 
gressman which  was  enhanced  when  he 
read  a  speech  on  mental  retardation 
given  by  His  Eminence,  Richard  Cardi- 
nal Cushing.  then  archbishop  of  Boston, 
at  the  dedication  ceremony  of  St.  Coletta 
School  at  Hanover,  Mass. 

When  he  returned  to  Washington  to 
chair  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  the  1956  bill,  he  knew 
the  time  was  ripe  for  action.  During  the 
hearings,  he  launched  a  series  of  ques- 
tions and  probings  in  characteristic  fash- 
ion. He  started  with  the  Honorable 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  then  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Secretary,  by  asking 
her: 

What  are  we  doing  on  behalf  of  these  mil- 
lions of  [retarded]  children  In  this  country? 
This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion so  it  is  something  a  little  new,  I  know. 

Her  reply  was: 

There  is  very  little  actually  being  done.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
Congressman  Fogarty,  persisted  with  his 


questions  and  made  the  conclusive  state- 
ment: 

I  think  it  will  take  a  combination  of  two 
fields  of  research  and  study:  one  education, 
and  one  a  health  program  of  some  kind. 

He  said  he  hoped  something  could  be 
done  and  that  his  committee  would  set 
aside  a  sum  of  money  that  year  to  start 
a  program  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
He  promised  the  Secretary  that  he  would 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  anylx>dy  he  could  think  of 
who  might  know  something  about  the 
problem,  what  was  being  done,  and  what 
could  be  done. 

He  did  this  and  he  also  asked  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, the  Children's  Bureau,  and 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health  and  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness. 

The  Fogarty  committee  report  that 
year  stated : 

So  little  attention  h&B  been  paid  to  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation  tliat  we  have 
only  the  haziest  notion  of  what  percentage 
of  the  unfortunate  children  of  at  least  as 
unfortunate  parents  could  be  helped  medi- 
caUy  and  tlirough  educational  techniques 
fitting  their  needs,  so  ttiat  they  could  lead 
useful  and  satisfying  lives.  We  have  an 
equally  hazy  notion  of  the  causes  of  the 
problem — how  much  is  due  to  brain  injury, 
how  much  is  due  to  the  effective  environ- 
ment, heredity,  etc. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
Congressman  Fogarty's,  persistant  prob- 
ings and  earnest  interest  paid  off  that 
year.  His  committee  appropriated  $750,- 
000  over  the  budget  requests  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  and  of  the  Institutes  of  Men- 
tal Ifealth,  all  earmarked  for  specific 
problems  of  mental  retardation.  In  his 
program,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  was  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
collaboration.  It  was  to  look  to  the 
Mental  Health  Institute  to  solve  prob- 
lems related  to  socioeconomic  conditions, 
emotional  problems,  psychosomatic,  and 
psychological  factors,  and  to  the  Neu- 
rological Institute  for  the  determination 
of  causes  of  the  disability  and  to  develop 
a  program  for  prevention  of  mental 
retardation  due  to  brain  pathology. 

Scientists  of  the  Neurological  Institute 
believe  that  the  most  common  cause  of 
mental  retardation  arises  from  brain 
damage  in  early  life  or  is  a  result  of  in- 
born errors  of  metabolism  in  the  brain 
cells. 

These  actions  began  the  avalanche. 
For  each  succeeding  year,  the  committee 
and  Congress  have  increased  support  to 
these  programs.  Currently,  we  are 
spending  approximately  $25  million  at 
the  Federal  level  in  mental  retardation — 
excluding  $52  million  in  disability  and 
survivors  benefits  paid  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

The  support  has  made  possible  a  con- 
tinually mounting  attack  on  the  causes 
of  mental  retardation  by  the  Institutes 
of  Mental  Health  and  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness.  Significant  ad- 
vances have  also  been  made  in  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  this  disability. 
Since  1956  funds  allocated  to  these  in- 
stitutes for  this  purpose  have  increased 
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from  practicaiiy  nothiog  to  aimoRt  $20 
million. 

The  1M3  plajis  for  the  Office  of  Voca- 
Uooal  Beliabilitation  call  lor  the  reha- 
bilitation of  at  least  5,400  moi tally  re- 
tarded through  State  rehabilitation 
ofBces.  Overall  expenditures  in  this 
office,  including  demonstration  projects 
and  training  programs,  has  increased 
tenfold  since  1956. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  has  a 
program  to  improve  the  professional 
preparation  and  education  of  educators 
in  the  field  of  m£ntal  retardation  and 
to  multiply  the  number  of  teachers 
trained  to  work  with  retarded  children. 
As  a  result  of  legislation  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
gressman PocARTY,  a  teacher-training 
program  was  £et  up  in  1958  under  the 
provisions  of  Put»lic  Law  85-926.  Fimds 
for  these  programs  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  few  years.  The  same 
trend  is  revealed  in  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the 
Bureau  of  Family  Services.  These  pro- 
grams have  stimulated  the  establishment 
of  special  clinics  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  ^he  various  States  until  there 
are  now  80  such  clinics. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  al  these 
bureaus,  over  25,000  public  health  nurses 
have  received  some  training  in  the  prrob- 
lems  of  mental  retardation;  students, 
residents,  and  interns  of  14  medical 
schools  have  become  familiar  with  this 
disability  through  demonstration  proj- 
ects set  up  in  conjunction  with  these 
me(fical  schools. 

Just  as  important  as  these  Govern- 
ment activities  initiated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island,  Congressman 
FoGAtTY,  has  been  the  impact  they  have 
had  on  State  legislative  bodies,  profes- 
sional, scientific,  and  citlzois  groups. 

The  significance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  Congressman  Fo- 
carty's  activities  in  the  Federal  sirf>ere  is 
well  delineated  in  the  recent  expanse  of 
activities  of  State,  scientific,  institu- 
tional, volimtary,  and  educational  circles. 
The  number  of  State  programs  has 
doubled.  Forty-eight  States  now  have 
legislation  providing  special  classes  for 
tte  mentally  retarded  in  public  schools 
with  an  estimated  enrollment  of  275.000 
pupils  in  1960.  The  Children's  Bureau 
has  announced  the  broad  apphcation  of 
a  new  blood  test  designed  to  identify 
babies  with  PKU — a  disorder  causing 
mental  retardation — thus  making  pos- 
sible the  eventual  control  of  this  dis- 
order by  dietary  lueans. 

The  NINDB  collaborative  project  will 
involve  scHne  50,000  moLliers  and  chil- 
dren in  representative  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  investigating  the  biological 
factors  operating  between  conception 
and  birth  that  may  result  in  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  and  oth«-  dis- 
abilities of  early  life.  Here  scientists 
have  found,  for  example,  that  of  all  in- 
fants who  perform  poorly  on  psycho- 
logical tests  at  the  age  of  8  months, 
one-third  show  evidence  of  oxygen  dep- 
rivation at  birth  or  soon  after  birth, 
confirming  the  experimental  work  pre- 
viously done  on  guinea  pigs  and  rhesus 
monkeys. 

Citizen  groups  have  shown  new  ener- 
gies.   The  National  Association  for  Re- 


tarded Children  had  a  membership  of 
40  parents  in  1950;  today  it  has  50,000 
members  and  1,000  local  associations  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

Asaong  private  foundations  contribut- 
ing over  (100,006  to  the  field  of  mental 
health  every  year,  ODe-<third  goes  to  men- 
tal retardation.  Here  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  outstanduag  contributions 
by  the  Joseiiih  P.  Ketmedy.  Jr..  Memorial 
Foundation  which  among  other  things 
has  eslablished  at  Stanford  University, 
a  new  research  center — the  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  LAboratoi-y  for  Molecular  Medi- 
cine. 

Much  of  this  entire  movement  in  men- 
tal reUrdation  stems  from  the  foresight 
and  initiative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  Congressman  Johk  E. 
FoGARTY,  and  it  is  most  fitting  that  on 
April  29,  1962,  that  he  was  honored  at 
the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  John  £. 
Fogarty  Medical  and  Rehabihtation  Unit 
of  the  Ladd  School,  Exeter.  RX  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  itself  has  been  a 
vanguard  of  progress  for  mentally  re- 
tarded childrai.  Its  statewide  counsel- 
ing and  referral  service  is  helirfng  the 
families  of  the  retarded,  its  slieltered 
workshop  is  making  possible  a  socially 
useful  life  for  persons  who  were  formerly 
residents  of  the  Ladd  School. 

And  the  surge  continues.  Members  of 
the  President's  Panel  or.  Mental  Retar- 
dation have  h^d  hearings  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  are  searching  for 
areas  of  desiderate  need  and  for  the 
improvement  of  research  facilities  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  into  the  causes  and 
possibly  cures  of  mental  retardation. 

Ail  the  new  and  old  efforte  for  better- 
ing the  lives  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  for  seeking  means  of  treatment  and 
prevention  can  count  on  Congressman' 
JoHir  E.  FocAETY  for  his  continxied  and 
sustained  effort  in  the  future. 


THE  COLD,  HARD  PACTS  - 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^?eaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarics  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  we  note  the  Mth  anniversary  of  the 
^wni^  civil  war,  I  think  it  tanportant 
that  some  hard  cold  facts  be  brouglxt  to 
Light.  Although  Generalissimo  Franco 
recently  has  made  some  cabinet  changes, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding European  Common  Market, 
which  Spain  is  most  anxious  to  jom..  the 
facts  of  his  dictatorship  still  remain. 

The  Spanish  regime  is  still  a  police 
state.  Despite  periodic  amnesties,  there 
are  now  sotae  2, MO  political  prisoners  in 
jail,  and  they  are  not  all  Communists. 
Recently  a  number  of  anti-Franco 
Spanish  politicians  «'ere  jailed.  Sotne 
had  attended  a  meeting  in  Munich  of 
a  group  favoring  a  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope where  they  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  Spain  through  the 
process  of  evolution.  One  of  the  en- 
dorsers of  this  resolution  was  Jose 
Maria  Gil  Robies.  a  former  Franco  sup- 
porter,   who    was    once    the    leader    of 


Catholic  Action,  a  militant  Catholic  lay 
group.  Upon  his  return  to  Spain  from 
Munich  Oil  Bobles  was  sent  into  exile. 

Among  those  punished  for  opposition 
to  the  Caudillo  is  Carlos  Zayas,  a  28- 
year-old  Spaniard,  who  went  to  jail  on 
June  8  with  about  100  other  members  of 
the  FLP — Popular  Liberation  Front. 
The  FLP  is  a  militant  non-Communist 
force  which  has  attracted  many  young 
students  and  intellectuals.  James  A. 
Wechsler  discussed  the  Zayas  case  in 
his  ooliunn  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
July  3,  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  James  A. 
Wech&ler'fi  column  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccoac: 

TajLMco  AMD  jj'JiL. 

(By  J&zucs  A.  Weciisler) 

L&ngmAlUng  now  In  one  of  Oeneralii&iKO 
Franco's  prlaons  Is  a  as-yesr-old  Spaniard 
named  Carlo*  Zayaa.  He  la  the  son  of  a 
weoltbly  landowner;  Ms  mother  remains  a 
dedicated  Fascist.  Toung  Znyas  Is  In  Jatl  be- 
cnuae  he  chose  to  forfeit  the  ItHtnrtes  of  Mfe 
and  enlist  in  the  (lemocratlc  anti-Franco 
canae. 

He  was  arrested  on  June  8.  along  with 
about  100  other  members  ol  the  FLP  (Popu- 
lar Liberation  Front),  tha  militant.  non- 
Communist  fo^ce  which  has  stirred  the  al- 
legiance of  many  of  Spain's  most  talented 
"angry  young  men.  The  episode  Is  recorded 
here  as  the  result  of  an  anguished  letter  one 
of  Eayas'  cohorts  has  Just  sent  from  Paris 
to  AUard  Lowensteln.  a  young  Anwrlcan 
educalor-wrlter-lawyer  who  got  to  know 
2ayas  well  on  several  journeys  to  Spain. 

These  are  excerpts  from  the  letter: 

"I  am  writing  to  you  on  behalf  of  Carlos 
Zayas  who  was  arrested  last  Friday.  June  8. 
I  'myself  had  to  leave  Spain  secretly  after 
hiding  some  days.  Carlos  wna  arrested  after 
100  other  members  of  his 'group  had  already 
bepn  taken  (FLP).  He  te  to  be  tried;  when, 
I  don't  know. 

"As  yea  probably  know,  the  FLP  has  been 
accused  as  a  group  of  being  mainly  reqxmsi- 
bie  (or  guiding  the  strUters  In  Astoria,  etc. 

"Plea«e  try  to  do  something  for  Spain,  and 
for  Carlos  who  has  given  everything  for  his 
country  and  continued  to  do  so  even  when 
he  knew  he  would  be  arrested  at  any  mo- 
ment If  he  dldnt  seek  aayhim  in  a  Latin 
American  embasay  as  ottaera  have  since 
done." 

The  plea  la  reminiscent  of  many  others 
sent  In  behalf  of  victims  of  Fasdat  and  Com- 
munist tyranny  alike  In  our  century,  eo 
many  of  which  were  filed  and  forgotten. 

But  there  Is  a  peculiar  tlmeliiaeBS  and 
urgency  about  this  document.  It  comes  at 
a  moment  when  the  Kennedy  administration 
must  finally  face  the  Issues  created  by  the 
spreading  antl-Franoo  upheaval.  It  must 
apeclflcaUy  decide  whether  to  raise  Its  voice 
against  the  political  persecution  of  men  Uke 
Zayas  who  have  resisted  Communist  bland - 
lahments  and  abstained  frt>m  the  demagogic 
anti-Aniericamam  which  the  Communists 
seek  to  inject  Into  the  anti-Franco  surge — 
and  which  Is  almllsrly  promoted  by  Franco's 
agents. 

The  MP  is  a  true  "third  force."  It  draws 
Iwarlly  for  support  on  university  students, 
lawyers  and  other  professional  men.  Zayas 
himaelf  studied  law  at  Madrid  University 
but.  as  a  zcprlaal  for  leadership  In  the  antl- 
Franco  strikes  several  years  ago.  he  was  Im- 
prisoned for  nearly  a  year  and  rendered  In- 
eligible to  practice  law.  He  thereupon  took 
a  Job  In  a  hotel  owned  by  his  father  and 
continued  to  serve  as  a  leader  In  the  fight 
«qr  freafcit. 

Zayaa'  fate,  and  that  of  the  youne  men 
tdftnttfied  with  him.  aaay  be  momentarily 
beyond  oar  oontroL  But  if  tbey  are  subject 
to  harsh  sentences  with  the  silent  sanction 
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of  the  United  Statieii,  and  If  we  continue  to 
do  business  as  usual  with  nranco  as  he 
slashes  with  mounting  fury  against  the 
democratic  underground,  there  can  be  dis- 
mal consequences  for  the  United  States. 

Talking  about  the  case,  Lowensteln.  a 
spirited,  able  liberal  citizen  who  headed  the 
National  Student  Association  not  many 
years  ago.  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
young  dlaaldenu  he  had  reeenUy  met  In 
Spain  were  still  torn  between  the  Images  of 
Keimedy  and  Castro.  They  remember  (if 
must  Americans  have  forgotten)  that  Castro 
offered  to  trade  Cuban  prlaoners  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Franco's  Jails;  to  men  for  whom 
this  meant  a  gllnippe  of  liberty,  the  bid, 
whatever  Its  devlout  design,  had  real  mean- 
ing, ll 

There  are  notabtt  analoeles  between  the 
rebeUlon  of  the  new  Spanlah  generation,  and 
especially  auch  middle  class  FLP  vallanu  as 
Zayas.  and  the  idealistic  Cubans  who  ini- 
tially ralUed  to  Castro.  The  danger  is  that 
continued  American  benevolence  toward 
Franco  will  drive  them  Into  Communist 
arms  via  the  Castro  mystique. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  fascism  de- 
clared war  on  th«  Spanish  Republic,  the 
Loyalist  cause  was  ultimately  sh.^owed  by 
the  Soviet  agents  who  moved  In.  In  large 
measure  their  emergence  was  a  product  of 
the  "uoiUntervention"  poUcy  of  the  democ- 
racies. That  tragedy  may  be  reenacted  now 
if  the  Western  nations  turn  their  backs  on 
the  democratic  anti-Franco  legions. 

In  defense  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  It  was 
said  in  the  late  thlKlee  that  he  could  not 
lift  the  embargo  oa  democratic  Spain  with- 
out provoking  a  fatal  political  war  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  Thai  condition  no  longer 
prevails.  Catholics  in  Spain  (whether  the 
Brooklyn  Tablet  likes  It  or  not)  now  occupy 
key  roles  In  the  antl -Franco  movement;  the 
monolith  Is  dlsliSiegrating.  The  wisest 
Catholic  leaders  recognize  that  Spain  must 
achieve  democracy  aoon  or  face  a  chaotic 
turmoU  in  which  the  Communist  apparatus 
will  nourish. 

Like  so  many  otUer  matters,  the  issue  of 
Spain  has  been  vletred  as  an  "untouchable" 
of  U.S.  politics.  It  always  seems  safer  to 
dlscuM  Kashmir.  But  the  Spanish  clock  is 
running  out,  as  It  did  once  before  In  the 
IlfeUme  oT  many  of  us.  and  if  we  remain 
coldly  aloof  from  young  Zayas  and  his 
friends,  we  deserve  nothing  better  than  our 
Cuban  fat*.  Sentiment  and  strategy  alike 
dictate  that.  In  some  faahiou,  we  let  it  be 
knovn  that  we  no  longer  view  Franco  as  an 
Indispensable  man  and  that  his  victims  are 
our  allies.  1 

In  addition  to  U^  imprisonment  of 
political  opposition,  freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  exist  in  Spain.  The  New  York 
Times  of  July  15,  1962,  reported: 

An  emergency  press  eenaorahip  law  Intro- 
duced in  1938  durli«  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
Is  stUl  the  law  of  the  Land.  Under  the  Uw 
all  newspaper  managing  editors  must  be 
approved  by  the  regime  and  all  news  printed 
1"  the  chief  cities  must  be  passed  by  the 
censors  prior  to  publication. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  July  12. 
1962.  commenting  on  the  Cabinet 
changes,  described  the  situation  with 
thes€  words: 

Spcln  continues  to  be  a  country  without 
any  civil  rights;  thte  maaaes  Uve  in  grinding 
poverty;  a  prlvU^ed  few  possess  the  wealth 
and  land. 

Ml.  Speaker,  there  are  reports  of 
changes  in  Spain  and  a  possible  relaxa- 
tion of  the -"dictatorial  control  which 
Franco  has  exercised  in  the  past.  How 
can  they  be  given  credence  as  k>ng  as 
Carlos  Zayas  and  other  political  pris- 
oners are  incarcerated?   For  what  crime 


was  Zayas  jailed?  Why  has  he  not  been 
accorded  a  hearing  and  a  statement  of 
charges?  I  call  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
an  explanation  from  Franco  and  for  the 
release  of  Zayas  and  others  jailed  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  deploring  the 
abridgment  of  civil  liberties  inside  Spain. 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  SWANSON 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
sorry  to  see  in  the  press  a  few  days 
ago  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Edward 
Swanson.  a  former  ofRcial  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Some  Members 
of  this  House  probably  remember  Mr, 
Swanson  as  an  outstanding  official  who 
performed  a  public  service  during  many, 
many  years.  He  was  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  in  charge  of  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Division  and  retired  in  1954. 
Mr.  Swanson  received  the  Department  of 
Interior  Distinguished  Service  Award 
during  that  year  as  an  Assistant  Di- 
rector. 

He  was  well  known  throughout  Gov- 
ernment circles,  and  well  known  in  the 
industiy.  He  was  a  faithful  and  out- 
standing public  servant. 

I  was  shocked  that  this  outstanding 
servant  who  had  retired  had  passed  on 
to  his  reward. 

Under  permission  already  granted,  I 
include  the  article  on  his  passing  which 
appeared  in  the  local  paper. 

The  article  follows: 

Edward  Swanson,  FoasrEK  OmciAL  in 
iMTEaiOB    Depaktment 

Edward  B.  Swanson,  68,  former  director 
of  the  Interior  Departments  Petroleum  Con- 
Ber\-ation  Division  and  a  collector  of  books 
pertaining  to  the  Industry,  died  Monday  in 
Georgetown  Hospital  of  a  heart  aliment. 

Mr.  Swanson.  who  received  the  Interior 
Department's  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
retired  from  the  Department  In  1954  as  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 


But  he  continued  as  a  consultant  to  the  De- 
partment and  to  the  Oil  Import  Administra< 
tion  during  its  first  year  ol  operation. 

He  compUed  a  descriptive  bibliography  en- 
titled "A  Century  of  OU  and  Gas  in  Books." 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  purchased 
his  own  first  collection  of  books  relating  to 
the  petroleum  Industry.  Including  works  of 
fiction,  geology  books,  and  descriptions  of 
new  firooedures. 

Assisted  financially  by  friends,  he  col- 
lected an  extensive  g;roup  of  books  for  the 
Interior   Department. 

Bom  In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Washington 
and  served  In  the  Army  during  World  War 
T.  He  came  to  the  District  In  1930,  Joined 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  by  1928  was  the 
Chief  Ekx>namist  of  the  Bureau's  petroleum 
Economics  Division. 

During  the  period  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Act,  Mr.  Swanson  was  a  member  of 
the  Petroleum  Administrative  Board.  He 
served  during  World  War  n  as  director  of 
research  of  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War. 

CONSERVATION    DIRBCTOB 

After  the  war,  he  became  Director  of  Petro- 
•eum  Conservation  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  SwanaoD  belongMl  to  the  Cosmos  Club 
and  to  Delta  Upsilon  social  fraternity. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Edith,  of  the  family 
address.  2501  Q  Street  NW.;  his  son,  Wil- 
liam W..  of  Carmi.  m.;  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hilda  S.  Kramer,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  oommimication  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

HonSS         OF  REniESENTftTrVTS, 

COWCRBBB        or       THE        UWITEB 

States,  ConcatrrrEE  on  Pi:^i.ic 
Works. 

WmMhington.  DC.  Julp  1€.  1X2. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCorscack. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
{Mx>vlBlons  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1950.  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  of  the  House  of  Repreaoita- 
tlves  approved  prospectuses  for  the  foUov- 
Lng  pubUc  building  projects,  Including  one 
alteration  project,  which  were  transmitted 
to  this  committee  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration: 


Local  tan 


Type 


Approved 


('Mtikirnu:  LiOS  .\n(!ek«  Loos  Ofttdi 

Dtstripl  of  rohimbta 

Kenloeky:  lioiKlon 

^^U•hi^an:  Sanlt  .=(p.  Marie 

New  Siexico:  Koswcll 

New  York:  Buflalo 

(I olul,  ti  projects.) 


I 


CnBtonil)oa«p  (rovpnup) j  July   U,  1002 

Oeolopit-nl  Siirvcy  hcadfintutcTS i         l>o.' 

Ctmrxlauae  and  Ki-dtru!  ofBcr  buikfinr  (Alh-ra-  I  May  2».lWi2 

tioii)  (revetiutj.  ; 

Border  stution  (iTVPnur^.  .     .  _        I         r>o 

Pan  oltier  and  FtMifTal  «ain  iMriklin* I         n»i 

Feilcml  alfioc  t>uil<iinr j /uly   k>  i*C 


Sincerely  youra, 

Chaeixs  a.  Bucklet, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  suljourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RfcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
midway  through  the  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.    As  we  view  the 
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captive  nations  during  this  special  period 
of  rededicatlon  to  their  freedom,  we  see 
their  problems  multiplied  by  the  great 
contrast  between  their  status  and  that 
of  the  independent  nations  of  the  world 
which  were  able  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression after  World  War  n.  Today 
those  nations  of  Western  Europe  are 
prospering  beyond  all  predictions  that 
might  have  been  made  17  years  ago.  The 
friendly  cooperation  used  by  fully  sov- 
ereign nations  to  reach  an  agreement 
of  gigantic  profyortions  affecting  the 
whole  future  of  their  economic  existence 
could  only  be  a  product  of  a  free  way 
of  life.  The  Common  Market  is  not  dom- 
inated by  a  great  world  power  inter- 
ested only  in  expanding  its  influence  and 
its  political  system  through  conquest. 
Its  goal  of  unity  is  based  on  the  advance- 
ment of  its  people  toward  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  and  on  the  search  for  gov- 
ernmental institutions  which  will  better 
serve  the  aspirations  of  people  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  freedom.  How 
very  different  the  progress  of  Western 
Europe  is  from  that  of  the  nations  con- 
quered and  now  dominated  by  Russian 
communism. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  of  course,  the  con- 
trast is  most  striking.  For  there  nations 
which  once  shared  similar  civilizations 
with  their  free  neighbors  now  writhe  in 
the  pain  of  foreign  domination.  One 
can  only  guess  that  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  FKjlitical  conditions  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  if  they 
had  been  free  to  exercise  their  sovereign- 
ty, would  have  made  them  prosperous 
members  of  the  Common  Market  as  well. 
Promises  of  economic  progress  have 
flowed  freely  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe,  while  drastic 
shortages  of  the  most  basic  commodity, 
food,  are  proclaimed  from  Moscow  at  the 
same  time.  We  look  at  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Rumania,  to 
name  only  a  few,  and  we  see  entities 
which  more  closely  resemble  an  under- 
developed state  than  once  proud  and 
independent  states  which  took  their 
rightful  place  in  the  world  community. 
We  know  that  these  peoples  have  been 
drained  of  their  natural  resoxirces,  man- 
power, and  manufactured  products  so 
that  the  interests  of  Russia  could  be 
served.  How  long  would  this  last  if  the 
story  of  Western  Europe  were  told  open- 
ly, the  progress  illustrated,  and  the  po- 
tential explained? 

It  is  time  that  these  facts  be  known 
to  the  world.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
proponents  of  a  Special  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  urge  that 
this  week  be  further  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  committee  and 
to  the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of  all  the 
world. 


EUGENE   T.   KINNALY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fxtlton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  pleasant  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Eugene  T.  Kinnaly  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  anniversary  of  his  44  years 
of  service  to  the  12th  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  as  an  able  assistant  to  the 
Speaker,  John  McCormack. 

Gene  Kinnaly  is  competent,  courteous, 
and  eflBcient.  The  American  people, 
particularly  those  in  the  12th  District  of 
Massachusetts,  should  be  proud  of  such 
dedicated  service.  As  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer, I  salute  Gene  Kinnaly  and  wish 
him  the  best  in  the  coming  years  on 
Capitol  Hill. 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SPAN- 
ISH CIVIL  WAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  LMr.  Galu^gherI  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  a  great  national  event 
in  the  history  of  Spain.  It  is  also  a  great 
international  event  in  that  it  marks  the 
first  great  setback  to  international  com- 
munism. This  date,  July  18,  is  the  day 
the  Spanish  people  celebrate  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  Spanish  people's  up- 
rising against  communism. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  day  in  extending  a  welcome  to  the 
new  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Don  Antonio  Garrigues.  Ambas- 
sador Garrigues  brings  with  him  excep- 
tional qualifications  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  great  contribution  to  better  inter- 
national understanding.  The  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  handled  himself  be- 
fore the  Press  Club  gathering  was  most 
impressive.  His  wide  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  able  manner  of  handling  him- 
self will  make  many  friends  for  the  na- 
tion he  represents. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  his 
late  beloved  wife  was  born  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

And  so  to  Ambassador  Garrigues  we 
extend  a  very  warm  welcome  and  with 
it  our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

The  great  struggle  that  started  in 
Spain  on  July  18.  1936.  against  Com- 
munist imperialism  is  one  which  con- 
tinues today  and  which  finds  the  world 
divided  into  two  camps.  The  com- 
memoration of  the  Spanish  victory  over 
communism  which  we  celebrate  today  in 
honor  of  our  Spanish  ally  is  one  which 
should  give  us  hope  that  in  the  trying 
days  ahead  freedom  will  achieve  victory 
over  communism. 

An  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  following  the  successful 
orbit  of  John  Glenn  likened  the  event  to 
the  return  of  the  ship  Nina  heralding 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world.  The 
simile  was  an  excellent  one.  for  both 
events  renewed  the  confidence  and  sense 
of  challenge  to  a  world  beclouded  by 
doubts  and  fears. 

The  return  of  the  ship,  Nina,  was  the 
first  act  in  building  the  unusually  strong 
ties  that  bind  the  people  of  Spain  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
ship  was,  as  any  school  child  knows,  one 
of  the  ships  that  Was  commissioned  by 
Spain  for  Columbus'  adventure.  Thus, 
the  discovery  of  America  wa6  but  one  of 


a  number  of  great  contributions  that 
Spain  has  made  to  the  world. 

In  the  last  several  years  millions  of 
Americans  have  reciprocated  that  dis- 
covery by  'rediscovering"  Spain. 

With  very  few  exceptions  those  visit- 
ing Americans  have  found  a  warm  wel- 
come and  a  generous  hospitality  offered 
to  them  in  a  true  expression  of  friend- 
ship. 

I  recall  last  year  visiting  Spain  with 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  and 
meeting  Spanish  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  receiving  their  expressions  of 
friendship  to  America.  I  recall  the 
gracious  welcome  which  was  extended  to 
us  by  the  Chief  of  State,  General  Franco. 
Of  great  Interest  was  his  concern  for 
the  progress  and  stability  of  his  country. 
Of  equal  interest,  however,  was  his  con- 
cern with  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

General  Francos  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  Spain,  aside  from  preventing  it 
from  becoming  a  Communist  satellite, 
has  been  the  stabilizing  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  By  guaranteeing  economic  sta- 
bility, he  again  demonstrated  a  desire  to 
continue  the  liberal  evolutionary  process 
that  is  taking  place  in  Spain. 

The  Associated  Press,  in  quoting  a 
knowledgeable  source  in  Madrid,  stated 
"that  all  in  all  it  looks  as  though  Franco 
is  clearing  the  decks  for  progress." 

Following  this,  the  Washington  Star 
editorially  stated — 

This  is  news  of  more  than  poising  slgnlfl- 
cince.  Despite  his  Communist  and  other 
detractors,  Oeneraliaslmo  Franco  seems  very 
deflnltely  Intent  upon  trying  to  bring  about 
real  social  and  economic  betterment  for  his 
countrymen.  All  friends  of  highly  civilized 
Spain  have  reason  to  welcome  and  encourage 
whatever  he  docs  to  that  end.  Clearly,  re- 
gardless of  how  bis  enemies  continue  to 
smear  him  all  over  the  world,  he  Is  moving 
In  the  right  direction  and  Is  to  be  com- 
mended  accordingly. 

The  greatest  testimonial  that  can  be 
found  as  to  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Spanish  people  toward  Americans  Is  the 
high  morale  of  the  American  troops  sta- 
tioned there.  Nowhere  is  It  greater. 
There  have  never  been  any  incidents 
among  our  Armed  Forces  stationed  in 
Spain.  The  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel are  outstanding  and  deserve  our 
thanks. 

Part  of  the  high  morale  of  Americans 
stationed  in  Spain  can  be  attributed  to 
the  knowledge  that  Spain  Is  an  ally  in 
fact  and  not  of  convenience.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  Spanish  Government  and 
people  against  Russian  Imperialist  com- 
munism Is  unimpeachable.  Similarly  is 
the  recognition  by  Spain  that  the  only 
hope  of  preventing  the  Communist  cur- 
tain of  darkness  from  falling  on  the  en- 
tire earth  is  the  United  States.  No 
greater  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Spain  has  liberally  supported  its  treaty 
commitments  concerning  our  joint  bases. 
An  outstanding  example  occurred  during 
the  Lebanon  crisis:  Most  of  our  NATO 
allies  were  hesitant  to  allow  the  United 
States  to  overfly  their  national  territories 
In  support  of  U.S.  forces  bound  for  Leb- 
anon. However,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment readily  acceded  to  the  U.S.  request 
for  overflight  clearance  within  a  matter 
of  minutes.    Spain  also  permitted  use  of 
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the  joint  bases  ftrr  staging  forces  and 
equl;>ment  to  Lebanon. 

In  addition,  the  buildup  of  U5.  forces 
in  Europe  since  the  Berlin  crisis  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  Spanish  cooperation 
in  matters  of  overflight  clearance  and 
use  C'f  joint  facilities. 

G<  neral  Franco  has  been  ofttlmes  crit- 
icised for  winning  his  revolution  with  the 
aid  of  Germany  and  Italy,  but  would  the 
caus<;  of  world  freedom  be  better  served 
if  the  Spamsh  civil  war  had  been  won 
with  the  aid  of  Communist  Russia?  We 
know  that  the  Communists  are  not 
easily  dislodged,  and  in  our  criticism  of 
the  victorious  side  In  the  Spanish  war 
because  of  its  allies  can  we  seriously 
consxier  the  position  a  better  one  if  the 
Communists  were  in  control  of  Spain? 
Witli  Europe  ravaged  and  broken,  caught 
between  a  Commnnist  Iron  Curtain  an 
its  \vcA  and  an  Iron  Curtain  on  its 
east,  what  would  have  been  Eui-ope's 
chances  for  any  com  back,  let  alone  the 
econ<3inlc  miracle  that  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing in  Western  Europe? 

In  the  recall  of  history,  we  should 
remember  that  3paln  refused  to  join 
World  War  II  on  the  side  of  Germany  or 
Italy.  While  General  Franco  is  some- 
times condemned  for  his  allies  of  another 
era.  we  must  remember  that  our  own 
ally  of  that  era.  Communist  Russia  in 
World  War  II,  is  now  our  adversary. 
She  was  always  the  adversary  of  Spain. 
To  stress  only  one  aspect  of  world  his- 
tory Is  manifestly  unfair.  A  pragmatic 
view  of  the  entire  era  would  be  far  more 
reasonable. 

In  the  everchanging  balances  of 
power  down  through  the  ages  historical 
precedent  could  Justify  any  condemna- 
tion or  commendation.  We  should  view 
the  present  moment  of  history  in  light 
of  our  own  national  interest,  and  with 
thos>;  who  seek  our  friendship  and  with 
whom  we  share  a  sense  of  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly Spain,  our  friend,  today  shares 
with  us  a  sense  of  purpose. 

Tlie  balance  of  power  that  confronts 
us  today  fixKis  Spain  very  much  com- 
mitted to  defend  with  us  the  freedom 
that  the  Communists  would  destroy. 
Our  national  interests  coincide  and 
whll;  progress  and  freedom  In  each  of 
our  ooimtries  are  set  to  a  different  ca- 
dence, still  we  must  consider  that  the 
scans  of  Spain's  civil  war  have  not  all 
healud  and  It  would  be  inequitable  to 
judge  such  progress  by  our  own  stand- 
ards when  our  own  Civil  War  is  nearly 
100  years  behind  us. 

Here  are  inequitable  judgments  that 
are  .>«mctimes  applied  to  Spain  because 
she  is  our  friend.  Some  are  less  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  present  Govern- 
ment's affiliations  with  Germany  and 
Italy  of  another  era.  However,  over- 
looked Is  the  fact  that  our  principal 
partner  in  NATO  is  Germany  and  while 
Germany  today  Is  looked  upon  as  a 
mair-stay  of  NATO,  still  Spain's  past  as- 
sociation with  Germany  has  never  been 
fully  pardca>ed. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  must 
be  considered  at  every  level — political, 
economic,  military,  and  educational — In 
the  light  of  present  realities.  The  des- 
tlnle.i  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States 
are  intertwined.  The  interdependence 
of  tlie  Atlantic  communities  of  which 


President  Kennedy  spoke  on  July  4  in 
Philadelphia  places  an  imix>rtant  sig- 
nificance om  the  Spanish  nation  of  30 
million  people.  This  interdependence  in 
order  to  succeed  must  include  a  Spanish 
nation  that  is  economically  strong,  mili- 
tarily capable,  and  politically  stable. 
Our  friendship  for  the  Spanish  people 
requires  our  patience  and  understandmg 
as  they  join  with  us  to  help  build  a 
world  at  peace  in  which  all  men  have 
an  opportunity  to  lead  lives  of  purpose, 
freedom,  and  fulfillment 

We  have  aided  in  the  development  of 
many  areas,  some  to  a  greater  extent, 
some  to  a  lesser,  but  never  has  the  return 
been  greater  than  that  given  by  Spain  in 
loyalty,  cooperation,  and  friendship. 
Never  has  a  participating  country  been 
as  open  or  declared  in  its  support  of  our 
leadership  and  in  its  great  r^istance  to 
communism. 

Anything  important  to  our  interest 
and  security  becomes  a  source  of  self- 
consciousness  to  some  whose  standard  of 
judgment  or  measurement  differs  from 
the  one  we  apply  in  wooing  neutralist 
nations.  Itius  we  can  savagely  criticize 
some  of  our  good  friends  and  allies 
wfco  are  an ti -Communist,  while  we  ac- 
cept or  rationalize  harsher  tactics  by 
those  who  play  both  sides  of  the  cold 
war.  A  recent  illustration  of  this  tend- 
ency occurred  in  the  United  Nations 
when  we  failed  to  condemn  Syria  instead 
oi  Israel.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
double  standard  used  to  judge  friends 
more  harshly  than  foes. 

Thus  today  while  we  join  in  celebrat- 
ing this  national  holiday  of  Spain,  let  us 
also  rededicate  oiu-selves  to  better  under- 
standing of  our  friends  who  seek  the 
same  aims  as  we  do,  without  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  means  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Spain  is  rapidly  associating  itself  with 
the  worid  community  of  nations  after 
many  years  of  involuntary  isolation. 
Its  economy  Is  a  stable  one  and  growing. 
Spain's  rapid  and  continuing  technologi- 
cal azKl  military  development  has  made 
her  capable  of  supporting  more  modem 
military  forces.  Her  strong  anti-Com- 
munist position  and  espoused  desire  to 
increase  her  contribution  to  the  Western 
alliance  has  made  her  a  formidable  ally 
committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  Spanish  contri- 
bution to  the  West  or  treatment  of  Spain 
as  less  than  a  full  partner  of  the  West  Is 
unconscionable  and  adverse  to  the  in- 
tei-est  of  the  United  States. 

And  so  we  salute  Spain  today  with  the 
awareness  that  the  bonds  of  this  con- 
tinent with  Europe  were  forged  by  the 
great  Spanish  adventure  through  which 
Columbus,  sailing  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  discovered  America.  The  first  flag 
placed  on  the  New  World  was  the  flag  of 
Spain. 

We  seem  to  have  come  full  circle,  for 
never  has  the  need  for  these  bonds  been 
greater.  In  the  great  contest  with 
communism,  no  stronger  defense  can 
exist  than  the  continued  friendship  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  It  is  a 
friendship  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
a  desire  to  preserve  a  form  for  freedom 
that  the  Communists  seek  to  destroy. 
It  is  a  friendship  that  adds  great  hope 


and  great  strength  in  the  trying  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  taking  this  time  to  point 
out  this  historic  fact.  I  also  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  ex- 
cerpts of  remarks  made  by  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Spain,  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert P.  Woodward,  at  a  lurtcheon  of  the 
American  Club,  Castellana  Hilton  Hotel, 
Madrid.  June  26,  1962: 

"Raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Spanish  people  is  tlie  kind  of  fundamental 
objective  which  will  Inspire  the  enthusiasm 
of  newspaper  correspondents  In  Washington, 
because  they  know  that  their  readers  In  the 
United  States  are  devoted  to  this  kind  of 
progress.  This  same  k.liKl  of  progress  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  expressions  of 
the  democratic  spirit  throughout  our  history. 
It  is  somethlnf;  which  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Uves  of  all  of  us — something  we  can  ail 
applaud — the  kind  of  objective  we  adnUre  In 
a  friendly  country.  I  consider  myself  very 
fortunate  to  be  here  In  Spain  with  you  at  a 
time  when  the  Spanish '  Government  Is  res- 
(dutely  and  systematically  pxirsolng  such  a 
constructive  policy  as  this  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Spanish  people.  I  know  that  all  of  you 
want  to  do  anything  you  reasonably  can  to 
help  work  toward  these  objectives.  In  addi- 
tion to  relationships  between  Spanish  and 
United  States  ofllclals  including  members  ot 
the  Armed  Forces,  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  private  relationships." 

The  Ambassador  cited  the  hali  mlUlon  DJS. 
tourists  who  travel  annually  to  Spain  and 
Spanish  tourists  who  go  to  the  United  States: 
1300  U^.  businesses  with  representatives  In 
Spain;  at  least  130  Spanish  industries  with 
U.S.  participation;  mutual  travel  by  physi- 
cians, surgeons,  and  scientists.  He  referred  to 
•*•  •  •  tremendous  advantage  of  having 
many  thousands  of  men — ^private  and  offi- 
cial— conducting  all  kinds  of  International 
relationships  every  day.  Our  two  countries 
have  the  united  objective  of  maintaining 
close  and  friendly  cooperation  In  our  funda- 
mental security  and  defense.  Now  we  U.S. 
citizens  have  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  In 
the  great  and  determined  objective  of  our 
Spanish  friends  to  strengthen  themselves 
democratically  by  a  nationwide  effort  to  raise 
their  living  standards."  Ambassador  Wood- 
ward mentioned  the  value  of  such  "demo- 
cratic relationships"  as  in  the  business  worid, 
science,  technolc^y,  economic,  or  social  semi- 
nars or  studies  sponsored  by  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation and  the  Foundation  for  Branco 
Urquljo.  Under  this  sponsorship,  the  Am- 
bassador said,  a  committee  has  been  formed 
to  determine  studies  that  wUl  be  the  most 
useful.  An  example  of  problems  that  will  be 
investigated,  he  added.  Is  "what  changes  In 
Spanish  commercial  law  will  be  required  for 
Spain's  entrance  in  the  Common  Market?" 

The  Ambassador  also  pointed  to  the  cul- 
tural, social,  or  casual  presence  in  Spain  of 
about  a  thousand  U.S.  students  and  the  300 
Spanish  students  in  the  United  States. 

"Newspaper  correspondents  and  writeta  for 
magazines — a  handful  of  persons  who  can  ob- 
tain huge  circulation  for  their  views  and  re- 
ports— have  influence  which  gives  them  an 
especially  heavy  responsibility."  the  Ambas- 
sador observed.  They  can  quickly  blight  the 
atmosphere  of  good  will  which  is  so  Impor- 
tant to  constructive  cooperation. 

"I  hope  that  the  representatives  of  news- 
papers and  the  writers  for  magazines  who 
prepare  reports  on  Spain  will  recognize  fully 
this  heavy  responsibility."  They  should  dis- 
miss their  ideas  of  any  kind  of  a  national 
blueprint  or  plan   in   the   United   States  or 
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elsewhere  to  fulfill  "true  nationwide  eager- 
ness to  better  the  living  standards  of  all  the 
people,"  he  said.  "Millions  of  intelligent  and 
educated  citizens,  given  ever  greater  equality 
of  opportunity,  will  find  steadily  better  ways 
by  a  vast  assortment  of  free  relationships 
which  will  eventually  stimulate  them  to  con- 
structive action.  The  number  of  relation- 
ships between  Spaniards  and  Americans  has 
multiplied  many  times  in  recent  years.  The 
total  result  has  already  been  beneficial  for 
both  ova  countries.  This  complex  process 
will  become  more  profound.  This  great 
democratic  exchange  of  ideas  will  undoubted- 
ly have  an  Increasingly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  nationwide  Spanish  effort  to  improve 
living  standards." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  making 
public  record  on  the  26th  anniversary  of 
the  present  regime  of  the  substantial 
contribution  which  the  Spanish  nation 
has  made  to  U.S.  defense  and  security  in 
our  current  fight  against  communistic 
imperialism. 

The  Spanish  naval  and  air  bases, 
whose  use  we  have  enjoyed  and  are  pres- 
ently enjoying,  are  vital  cogs  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  national  security  and,  if 
they  did  not  exist,  our  task  of  holding 
back  the  Communist  tide  would  be  in- 
creased to  an  incalculable  degree. 

Although  Spain  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  struggled  through  a  tremendous 
national  conflict,  today  this  great  nation 
stands  at  a  r>eak  of  economic  recovery 
that  gives  great  satisfaction  to  those  of 
us  who  admire  the  Spanish  character 
and  revere  Iberian  culture. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Spanish 
progress  has  not  been  made  without  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  however,  in  this 
era  when  our  foreign  aid  has  gone  out 
to  so  many  countries  which  have  shown 
so  little  in  the  way  of  results,  that  the 
results  of  our  assistance  in  Spain  have 
been  more  tangible  and  more  productive 
than  those  of  any  other  country  with 
the  exception  of  those  countries  whom 
we  aided  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Today  the  Spanish  gold  balance  ap- 
proaches a  billion  dollars  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  is  apparent  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  the  Spanish 
attitude  toward  trade  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  capital  and  foreign  busi- 
ness enterprise  has  become  much  more 
liberal  with  resultant  improvement  in 
the  business  climate. 

It  is  heartening  to  those  of  us  in  the 
family  of  Western  democracies  to  find 
that  Spain  is  taking  steps  which,  if  con- 
tinued, will  range  her  within  the  Western 
tradition  of  liberal  governments.  Her 
contribution  to  the  anti- Communist 
cause  is  already  substantial  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  gradual  implementation  of 
political  reforms  will  make  this  contribu- 
tion even  more  important. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  vital  that  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  be  sympathetic  to 
the  Spanish  people  and  understanding  of 
the  difflculties  inherent  in  the  problem 
of  bringing  Spain  back  to  national  eco- 
uomic  health  and  political  vigor. 


I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Spanish  people  on  the 
progress  that  they  have  made,  to  thanfe 
them  for  the  contribution  which  they 
have  made  to  our  security,  and  to  assure' 
them  that  we  will  continue  to  assist  them* 
to  return  to  the  eminent  position  in  the 
world  community  which  their  historic 
tradition  so  richly  warrants. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
July  18.  the  Spanish  nation  observes  the 
26th  anniversary  of  an  event  which  re- 
sulted in  the  unity  of  its  people  and 
their  success  in  driving  the  Commimists 
from  their  country.  That  event  was  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  on 
July  18,  1936.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Gen.  Francisco  Franco,  and  after  a 
long  and  costly  war,  the  forces  of  com- 
munism were  routed  from  Spain. 

Today  we  are  proud  to  call  Spain  a 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States,  but 
had  that  struggle  in  Spain  26  years  ago 
failed  all  of  Europe  would  probably  be 
under  Communist  control  now  As  one 
of  the  earliest  victims  of  communism,  the 
Spanish  i>eople's  opposition  to  Commu- 
nist enslavement  is  based  on  personal  ex- 
periences, aside  from  their  opposition  to 
it  because  of  ideological  and  religious 
reasons. 

As  they  look  back  over  the  years,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  people  of  Spain  have  no 
regrets  over  their  struggle  against  the 
evil  forces  of  communism  and  the  heavy 
price  they  paid  for  their  victory.  It 
would  have  been  much  worse  had  com- 
munism been  victorious,  as  we  can  wit- 
ness in  many  of  the  satellite  countries 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  now  under- 
Communist  domination.  There  the  peo- 
ple have  no  freedom,  they  cannot  wor- 
ship their  God,  they  cannot  pursue  the 
development  of  their  culture,  they  do  not 
know  what  it  means  to  live  like  digni- 
fied hvunan  beings.  They  are  mere 
slaves  of  the  masters  in  the  Kremlin  or 
their  stooges  in  the  satellite  countries. 

In  Spain  the  people  today  are  able  to 
live  their  own  way  of  life,  pursue  their 
religion,  their  culture,  their  trade  or  pro- 
fession, they  are  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  In  recent  months  a  trend  to 
greater  freedom  and  liberalization  is  de- 
veloping and  various  reforms  have  been 
instituted  or  are  about  to  be  instituted. 

Spain  is  now  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  a  very  able  diplomat,  who  is 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  former 
journalist.  He  is  Ambassador  Don  An- 
tonio Garrigues,  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting.  In  an  address  at 
the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington 
on  June  26.  1962,  Ambassador  Garrigues 
said: 

In  my  own  lifetime  I  have  known  in  Spain 
one  monarchy,  the  dictatorship  of  General 
Prlmo  de  Rivera,  the  short  monarchical 
period  that  followed,  the  second  Republic, 
the  regime  on  the  Republican  side  during 
the  civil  war.  and  now  the  present  regime. 
It  is  a  fact  that  after  6  years  more  than  two 
decades  this  regime  has  given  Spain  a  longer 
period  of  peace,  order,  and  economic  sta- 
bility than  we  have  known  in  our  recent 
history.  We  have.  In  effect,  enjoyed  a 
period  of  political  quiet,  a  breather,  in  which 
we  have  worked  bard  to  pull  ourselves  up 


by  our  own  bootstraps,  as  you  say.  This  has 
allowed  us,  with  the  primary  help  of  the 
United  States  and  some  International  or- 
ganizations, to  put  into  effect  a  stabilization 
plan  for  oifr  economy. 

*  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nice  to  have  a  coun- 
try 'acknowled^ge  our  help.  Not  many 
do  that  these  days.  I  cite  this  state- 
ment to  show  that  Spain  is  making  not 
only  economic  headway,  but  is  gradual- 
ly also  making  political  and  social  prog- 
ress. This  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  and 
the  people  and  Government  of  Spain  de- 
serve to  be  saluted  for  these  achieve- 
ments on  this  occasion. 

We  in  this  country  are  particularly 
proud  that  we  have  been  helpful  to  the 
Spanish  people  over  the  years  in  many 
ways,  especially  with  economic  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  high  degree  of  mutual 
understanding  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Spain  has 
given  us  strong  support  and  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  important  air  and  naval 
bases  there  for  the  protection  of  the  free 
nations  against  Communist  aggression. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  Spain  on  this  oc- 
casion let  us  i-emember  that  the  struggle 
against  communism  in  which  she  be- 
came embroiled  26  years  ago  has  since 
spread  to  many  areas  of  the  world  and 
has  engulfed  many  nations.  It  is  our 
struggle,  too.  If  we  are  to  emerge  vic- 
torious, we  must  have  all  the  support,  all 
the  resources,  all  the  manpower  and  ma- 
terials that  nations  everywhere  can  give 
us.  Spain  has  shown  that  she  stands 
with  us  in  the  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

Tc  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  and  their  leader  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Franco.  Their  successful  crusade 
in  driving  the  Communists  from  their 
coimfry  shoiHd  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  nations  who  desire  to  remain  free. 
I  want  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
Spain's  new  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
His  Excellency  Eton  Antonio  Garrigues, 
and  to  wish  him  a  long  and  successful 
stay  here  as  the  representative  of  his 
Government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  a  very  timely  and  interesting  edi- 
torial on  Spain  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  July  13.  1962,  en- 
titled "Change  in  Spain."  It  reads  as 
follows : 

Change  in  Spain 

In  the  first  major  revision  of  his  cabinet 
since  1957,  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco 
has  made  several  significant  appointmenu 
that  are  regarded  in  Madrid  as  presaging  a 
liberal  evolutionary  process  in  his  authori- 
tarian regime.  More  specifically,  the  shake- 
up  Is  viewed  as  a  prelude  to  political  and 
economic  reforms  likely  to  promote  the  de- 
mocratization of  Spain — and  perhaps  the 
restoration  of  Its  former  monarchical  sys- 
tem— as  a  prospective  member  of  free  Eu- 
rope's Common  Market. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  this  govern- 
mental change  is  the  naming  of  Capt. 
Gen.  Augustln  Munoz  Grandes  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Ministers.  In  taking 
this  step.  Generalissimo  Franco,  who  is 
President  of  the  Council,  has  made  clear  that 
General  Munoz  Grandes — a  distinguished 
soldier  and  Spain's  highest  ranking  military 
officer — is  to  be  his  successor  "in  case  of 
vacancy,  absence  or  illness."     The  appoint- 
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ment  ts  a  logical  one,  for  the  two  men  have 
been  close  governing  associates  and  good 
friends  ever  slnoe  the  outbreak  of  the 
supremely  tragic  Spanish  Civil  War  more 
than  25  years  ago. 

According  to  seasoned  observers  in  Spain — 
which  in  recent  months  has  experienced  an 
unusual  amount  of  labor  unrest — the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Mrall-llked  General  Munoz 
Grandee,  cotipled  with  some  of  the  other  gov- 
ernmental changjos.  leaves  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  country  is  going  to  experience 
what  El  CaudlUo  himself  once  described  as 
an  "evolution  of  the  administration  "  And 
the  evolution  Is  likely  to  be  on  the  liberaliz- 
ing side.  At  any  rate,  according  to  a 
knowledgeable  source  quoted  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  In  Madrid,  "All  in  all,  it  looks 
as  though  Franco  Is  clearing  the  decks  for 
progreM." 

This  Is  news  dt  more  than  passing  sig- 
nificance. Despite  his  Communist  and  other 
detractors.  Generalissimo  Franco  seems  very 
definitely  intent  upon  trying  to  bring  about 
real  social  and  economic  betterment  for  his 
countrymen  All  friends  of  highly  ciTllized 
Spain  have  reason  to  welcome  and  encourage 
whatever  he  does  to  that  end.  Clearly,  re- 
gardless of  how  his  enemies  continue  to 
smear  him  all  over  the  world,  he  is  moving 
in  the  right  dlreotlon.  and  he  ts  to  be  com- 
mended accordingly. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

aCNESAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers, and  first  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers),  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixjre  <Mr.  Lib- 
ONATi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 1 1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Spain,  a  stanch  ally  of  the 
United  States,  celebrated  on  Wednesday 
her  26th  anniversary  of  the  Spanish 
people's  uprising  against  the  tyranny  of 
communism. 

This  was  the  flr^t  bloodshed  in  op- 
position to  the  diabolical,  economic  sys- 
tem devised  to  enslave  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

Today  the  battle  still  rages,  when  not 
in  actual  bullets  and  blood  of  the  battle- 
field, then  at  the  diplomatic  table  or  at 
conferences. 

But  the  nation  of  Spain,  from  her  be- 
ginning in  deifying  communism,  has 
prospered,  and  stands  today  not  only  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Red  hordes,  but  as  a 
well-proven  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Her  people  are  happy,  her  farms  pros- 
pering, her  children  well  fed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tragedy  of  Ham- 
let. Shakespeare  gives  us  some  good  ad- 
vice : 

Those  friends  tliou  hast,  and  their  adop- 
tion tried,  grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with 
hoops  of  steel. 

Spain  is  a  proven  military  ally.  Spain 
has  again  and  again  proven  her  worth 
to  our  Nation  through  the  stationing 
of  our  military  bases  within  her  bound- 
aries. 


The  fact  Is,  our  bases  in  Spain  are 
probably  the  only  secure  ones  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  must  be  permitted  to  ever 
force  a  rift  between  Spain  and  America. 
We  need  her;  she  needs  our  help. 

But  we  must  be  wary,  indeed,  for  in 
today's  world,  with  the  United  States 
facing  hostile  Communist  nations  in  an 
economic  struggle  to  the  death,  insidi- 
ous. pro-Communist  forces  are  actively 
seeking  to  drive  a  wedge  between  our 
friends  and  ourselves. 

One  such  organization  calls  itself  the 
"Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brit?ade." 

Abe  Lincoln  would  toss  imceasingly  in 
his  grave  if  he  knew  the  infamy  heaped 
on  his  name  through  the  use  of  it  by 
this  organization,  which  has  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  Or  perhaps  should  I 
say,  more  correctly,  in  Moscow. 

This  organizatiori,  in  publications,  bit- 
terly assails  Spanish  leaders,  seeking  to 
sow  the  seeds  o."  hatred  and  dissension 
between  us  and  them. 

The  HUAC,  in  response  to  my  query, 
reports  it  has  been  cited  by  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  by  the 
Attorney  General,  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize.  Spain  is  a 
proven  friend.  Let  us  be  sure  nothing 
happens  to  spoil  our  cordial  relation- 
ship. Let  us  just  erode  out  such  termites 
chewing  away  at  the  roots  of  our  ties. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  uttered  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher).  History 
teaches  us  that  in  times  of  adversity,  one 
finds  his  friends.  Throughout  the  ideo- 
logical war  between  atheistic  commu- 
nism and  democracy,  America  has  found 
one  friend,  one  nation,  who  has  ever  re- 
mained steadfast  and  loyal  to  the  de- 
mocracies. Spain  has  been  as  firm  as 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  in  its  friendship 
toward  the  United  States  and  the  de- 
mocracies. 

I  extend  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Spain  for  having  shattered  the  yoke 
of  communism  26  years  ago  and  rejoice 
with  them  on  the  anniversary  date  of 
their  liberation  from  the  Communist's 
control.  Spain  is  now  dedicated  to  a 
great  enterprise  of  economic  develop- 
ment on  a  nationwide  scale,  the  prime 
and  unalterable  objective  of  which  is  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Spanish  people.  It  is  nonetheless  ob- 
vious that  this  national  endeavor,  whose 
full  and  timely  fruition  will  require  some 
external  assistance,  will  also  contribute 
to  give  added  value  to  Spanish  partici- 
pation in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
community. 

America,  in  it  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, has  been  generous  to  Spain  and  its 
people.  Our  generosity  has  been  recipro- 
cated by  a  friendliness,  both  spiritual  and 
material.  Our  bases  are  bastions  of  de- 
fense. We  trust  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  shall  continue  and  endure. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  taking  this  time  to  commemorate 
this  26th  anniversary  of  a  great  event, 
the  liberation  of  Spain  from  communis- 
tic control. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  and 
excellent  remarks. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Russia  and  Spain.  Consequently, 
I  visited  the  world's  outstanding  Com- 
munist nation  and — in  the  case  of  Spain, 
one  of  the  world's  outstanding  anti- 
Communist  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on  this 
occasion  when  he  makes  reference  to  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Spanish  people  in 
their  long  struggle  against  communism 
which  started  26  years  ago. 

During  my  visit  in  Spain,  I  visited 
some  of  our  military  bases  there,  par- 
ticularly the  Terrejon  Air  Force  Base. 

I  realize  that  we  have  powerful  bas- 
tions of  defense  there.  I  realize  further 
that  the  Spanish  people  are  among  our 
most  dedicated  allies  in  our  great 
struggle  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

I  discussed  many  economic  problems  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  particularly  its  at- 
tempts to  reorient  its  economy  and  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  Western 
nations  of  Europe,  the  ones  we  refer  to 
as  making  up  the  Common  Market. 

I  realize  that  America  has  many 
friends  in  its  struggle  against  com- 
munism. Some  of  them  may  be  dubious 
friends  in  the  showdown,  but  in  Spain 
we  certainly  have  a  steadfast  ally,  one 
determined  to  eradicate  communism  in 
this  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  today. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
26  years  ago  that  Generalissimo  Baha- 
mande  Franco  started  his  purge  of  the 
Communist  segment  in  governmental 
personnel. 

It  was  the  begirming  of  the  waning 
strength  of  the  programed  communistic 
projection  to  ensnare  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Communists  marked  the  end  of  the 
proselytization  of  the  people  of  war-torn 
nations  to  embrace  an  alien  Christ- 
hating  philosophy  of  life. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  San  Pedro  near  Madrid 
where  SAC  airbase  is  located.  I  was 
thoroughly  briefed  and  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  base  realized  the  ter- 
rific contribution  to  the  cause  of  the 
Western  nations  made  by  Spain  in  grant- 
ing permission  to  the  United  States  to 
operate  the  three  bases  there  with  her 
full  cooperation. 

Each  one  is  so  strategically  situated 
that  they  dominate  militarily  all  of  the 
British  Isles,  Europe,  and  Russia.  The 
official  American  Air  Force  personnel  are 
experts  alerted  to  the  heavy  responsibili- 
ties of  an  ever  ready  defense.  Spain  to- 
day is  the  most  valuable  in  the  protection 
of  the  NATO  nations.     No  Communist 
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propaganda  or  influence  can  sway  her 
loyalty  to  the  freedom  loving  nations  of 
the  West.  She  stands  supreme  as  the 
defender  of  the  United  Nations  of 
Europe. 

The  Spanish  nation  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  the  appointment  of  His  Ex- 
cellency  Antonio  Garrigues  as  its  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  especially 
in  that  he  succeeded  His  Excellency, 
deceased,  the  distinguished  Mariano 
Yturrelde  Orbegaso  who  was  so  loved 
and  respected  in  Oovernment  circles  in 
Washington. 

His  Excellency  Antonio  Garrigues  also 
enjoys,  as  his  pi-edecessor,  a  powerful 
position  among  persons  of  influence.  He 
is  a  popular  and  genial  person  socially. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  Spain  that  a  person 
of  such  high  heritage  and  skilled  abihties 
in  diplomatic  relations  with  other  na- 
tions has  the  responsibility  of  advancing 
the  prestige  of  Spanish  influence  here. 
As  I  stated  on  the  23d  anniversary  3 
years  ago,  July  16,  1958,  in  speaking  of 
the  role  of  Oeneralissimo  Franco,  it  can 
now  be  said  that  his  action  prevented 
the  domination  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Western  European  nations  through 
Soviet  influence. 

His  critics,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  monarchical-republic  type  of  govern- 
ment, succeeded  in  destroying  our  public 
confidence  in  his  leadership.  His  fiscal 
problems  in  seeking  adequate  finances 
for  a  bankrupt  government  were  many. 
The  Communist  leaders  had  stolen  an 
estimated  $550  million  in  gold — cer- 
tainly a  nation  without  gold  reserves 
could  not  be  expected  to  compete  in  in- 
ternational trade.  The  patriots  of  Spain 
gave  their  jewels  and  treasures  to  the 
government  to  supplement  the  Spanish 
treasury.  A  sum  of  $90  mllhon  was 
raised  through  public  subscription — a 
great  nation  struggled  to  establish  a 
balanced  economy. 

We  added  to  their  problems  by  boy- 
cotting her  ports  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  It  is  a  miracle  that  this,  the 
strongest  anti-Communist  nation  sur- 
vived. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong 
religious  beliefs  of  its  people,  the  fangs 
of  poverty  would  have  destroyed  their 
belief  in  mankind.  Poor  as  they  are  to- 
day pride  and  loyalty  are  their  strongest 
human  assets. 

We  were  fori;unate  that  Spain  re- 
mained our  friend.  We  know  that  her 
hatred  of  comjnunism  is  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  We  must  do 
everything  to  help  her  gain  her  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
by  solicitously  improving  the  economic 
condition  of  her  people.  The  poorer  the 
friend  the  less  can  he  do  to  build  up 
strength  with  which  to  serve  in  a  com- 
mon purpose— and  it  is  so  with  nations. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Russia  fears  our 
airbases  in  Spain ;  and  asks  that  we  give 
them  up.  We  are  holding  the  tnmip 
cards  in  our  hand.  The  three  airbases 
in  Spain  together  with  our  aces  and 
Spanish  trained  personnel — together 
with  the  strong  friendship  and  complete 
confidence  of  its  leader  CSeneralissimo 
Bahamonde  Franco  and  his  brave  people 
we  have  a  stranglehold  on  Russian  op- 
pression. Spain  acts  as  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  iron  arm  of  the  Western  nations  and 
is  the  watchdog  of  our  military  installa- 


tions in  Europe  and  she  sits  back  far 
enough  in  the  Atlantic  to  meet  any  act 
of  aggression  on  land,  sea,  and  air.  AxKl 
her  radar  knows  it  first.  This  is  a  great 
day  for  us.  We  celebrate  it  with  the 
Spanish  people,  our  comrades  in  arms,  to 
protect  the  free  peoples  of  the  world. 
Generalissimo  Bahamonde  Franco  is  the 
true,  loyal,  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
American  people.  He  deserves  our 
blessing  and  help. 

And  fiirther  as  time  passes  we  know 
now  that  this  great  spirit  has  been  In- 
culcated in  these  fine  and  wonderful 
people  with  a  deep  sense  of  religious  be- 
lief and  a  strong  spiritual  attitude.  Now 
we  see  the  benefit  we  are  getting  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  establishment  of  bases  that 
were  to  control  our  destiny  and  the 
destiny  of  Europe  and  the  freedom-lov- 
ing nations.  What  great  la<»es  we  would 
have  suffered  if  the  situation  were  other- 
wise. I  congratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  our  late  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Dulles — God  bless  his  soul— 
for  their  comments  relative  to  the 
strength  contributed  by  Spain  to  the 
common  cause  of  liberty -loTlng  nations. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  QallachkrI  on  this  day  for 
the  thorough  study  he  has  made  of  the 
problems  confronting  Spain.  I  am  sure 
each  American,  as  this  information  Is 
disseminated  throughout  the  country, 
will  know  tliat  Spain  is  truly  our  friend. 
They  will  know  the  great  sacrifice  she 
has  made  for  us  and  that  she  has  for- 
given us  for  the  outrageous  acts  com- 
mitted against  her  and  the  lack  of  sup- 
port to  her  up  to  1953. 

I  am  glad  that  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  give  real  help  to  Spain  In 
the  last  6  years.  There  have  been  ad- 
vances made  for  the  development  of 
capital  equipment  to  Industrj*.  agricul- 
ture, and  transportation.  We  helped  to 
meet  consumer  goods  needs  during  the 
period  of  Inflation  and  shrinking  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Recently  we  helped 
underwrite  the  financial  success  of  the 
stabilization  plan  through  helping  to  fur- 
nish foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  cap- 
ital projects.  The  United  States  has 
provided  in  different  forms  over  $1  bil- 
lion of  economic  assistance  to  Spain — 
defense  support  grants,  Export-Import 
Bank  and  Development  Fund  loans, 
grants,  and  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment loans  from  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  products  for  pesetas,  and 
technical  assistance  in  many  fields. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
America  leads  the  free  world  In  the 
battle  to  contain  and  roll  back  the  pesti- 
lence of  international  communism,  we 
pause  to  salute  the  nation  which  first 
took  up  arms  against  the  Reds. 

For  almost  3  years  the  people  of  Spain 
struggled  before  the  Russian  trained  and 
equipped  troops,  and  Russian  troops 
themselves  were  defeated.  But  even  as 
the  fighting  was  over  and  Spain  should 
have  grown  strong  and  prospered,  the 
world  was  thrown  into  a  global  conflict, 
disrupting  commerce  and  industry  with- 
in the  war-ravaged  nation. 

Gradually  Spain  has  revived.  Slowly 
she  has  taken  her  place  alongside  the 
nations  dedicated  to  freedom  and  peace. 
She  granted  to  the  United  States  the 


right  to  establish  military  and  naval 
bases  vital  to  the  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  approaches  to 
America. 

And  now,  recognising  the  need  to  up- 
date her  social,  economic,  and  political 
structure.  Spain  is  earnestly  trying  to 
qualify  for  admittance  into  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 

Social.  economic.  and  ,  political 
strength  ^Rill  not  come  overnight.  But 
as  others  have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  my- 
self last  fall  in  a  visit  to  Spain,  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  optimism  that  it  Is 
coming,  and  a  healthy  dedication  of  the 
people  m  government,  business,  and  in- 
dustry to  making  sure  it  does  come. 

First  to  take  up  arms  against  com- 
munism, Spain  remair^  a  strong  bulwark 
against  this  20th  century  scourge.  And. 
if  the  dedicaUon  of  all  groups  within  the 
country  continues,  Spain  will  soon  have 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  her  peo- 
ple and  be  a  fully  participating  member 
of  the  European  community  and  a  tiue 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myaelf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallachxr]. 

There  are  many  nations  in  the  world 
who  have  cooperated  in  mai^  ways  and 
given  substantially'  of  their  friendship, 
resources,  and  manpower  to  help  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  of  this 
world  remain  free  from  communism. 

But  no  nation  is  more  unswerving 
when  it  comes  to  our  stirvlval  and  re- 
duction of  the  Communist  menace  than 
is  Spain. 

We  must  not  be  unmindful  of  what 
they  have  meant  to  us  from  a  cultural, 
business,  commercial,  and  military 
sUndpoint.  This  is  manifest  in  the 
clear  acknowledgment  of  their  deep- 
rooted  and  sincere  friendship  for  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

As  to  our  military  installations,  this 
great  nation  has  in  every  way  provided 
us  with  cooperation  and  faciUties  in  a 
most  positive  and  sustained  way.  To- 
gether we  have  established  some  of  the 
most  important  defense  installaUons 
that  exist  anywhere  on  the  perimeter 
of  freedom. 

For  this  rea.son  it  may  well  be  said 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  today  is  any 
more  important  in  o'U-  overall  defense 
than  is  Spain,  and  her  continued  co- 
operation must  be  sought  and  encour- 
aged. 

It  behooves  the  United  States  to  cher- 
ish, appreciate,  and  strengthen  the  bond 
between  our  great  nations  and  aid  the 
people  of  Spain  as  deserving  friends. 

I  was  very  heartened  and  pleased  that 
when  accepting  the  credentials  of  the 
new  Spanish  Ambassador,  Antonio  Gar- 
rigues, President  John  P.  Kennedy  stated 
among  other  things : 

I  note  with  satisfaction  tliat  the  continu- 
ing cooperation  of  cur  two  countries  In  de- 
fense of  the  West  has  been  of  mutual  benefit 
In  many  fields  and  am  confident  that  the 
benefits  of  this  collaboration  wUl  continue. 
The  extension  of  the  agreements  of  1953,  as 
provided  therein  Is  manifestly  the  desire  of 
both  our  nations. 

I  salute  our  dear  friends,  the  Spanish 
people,  on  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
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t>eg1nnlng  of  their  victorious  stand 
against  godless  communism. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  only  veteran  of  our  war  with 
Spain  remaining  in  the  Congress  I  am 
happy  for  this  opportunity  in  joining  in 
expression  of  the  warm  affection  that  is 
universal  among  Americans  for  Spain 
and  her  people. 

Our  debt  to  Spain  we  never  can  repay. 
If  it  had  not  l)een  for  a  woman  in  Spain 
It  Is  uncertain  that  even  I  would  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  doubt 
that  Queen  Isabella  had  in  mind  those  in 
this  body,  who  were  to  be  born  many 
years  later,  but  we  cannot  deny  that  her 
financing  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  In- 
fiuenced  the  destinies  of  our  lives. 

The  differences  with  Spain  that  at 
times  have  divided  us  have  left  no  scare. 
In  a  world  that  ever  is  changing,  there 
will  be  passing  differences  among  na- 
tions and  peoples  of  good  will,  but  from 
the  resolution  of  those  differences  will 
emerge  a  deeper  sense  of  common  In- 
terest and  of  togetherness. 

Sixty-four  years  after  the  campaign  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  I  think  of  the  soldiers 
of  Spain  against  whom  we  were  pitted 
as  I  think  of  the  American  soldiers,  of 
whom  I  wa.s  one,  and  the  Cuban  soldiers 
who  were  our  allies.  All  were  doing  their 
duty  as  they  saw  It,  aU  at  their  posts  of 
duty  where  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
circumstances  of  birth  as  the  history  of 
the  future  was  unfolding  In  the  change 
from  colonialism  to  Independent  sover- 
eignty, a  change  that  on  a  worldwide 
basis  is  even  now  l>eing  completed. 

When  I  visited  with  General  Franco 
some  years  ago  he  graciously  embraced 
me  as  "one  old  soldier  to  another."  and 
I  said,  "but  not.  General,  the  same 
army,"  and  we  smiled  together.  They 
were  not  the  same  armies,  it  is  true,  the 
army  representing  the  youth  of  our 
country  and  the  army  representiiig  the 
youth  of  Spain,  pitted  against  one  an- 
other in  the  last  stand  of  colonialism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  an  institu- 
tion not  of  the  making  of  our  generation 
but  In  the  exit  of  which  we  had  been 
called  by  the  progress  of  history  to  play 
our  respective  parts. 

The  soldiers  of  Spain,  many  no  older 
than  myself,  played  gallantly  their  roles. 
They  fought  courageously,  cleanly, 
abided  by  the  rules  of  war.  They  abided 
by  the  finest  traditions  of  Spain,  their 
native  land.        I| 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary 
occasion  we  extend  to  Spain  and  her 
people  our  heartiest  good  wishes.  Our 
two  peoples  stand  together  in  the  fight 
against  enslavement  by  the  dictators  of 
an  ideology  that  would  separate  man 
from  his  faith  in  a  higher  purpose  and 
reduce  him  to  the  low  level  of  animal 
existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  warm  welcome  to  the  new  Ambassador 
of  Spain,  Antonio  Garriques  y  Diaz- 
Canabate.  by  marriage  almost  one  of  us; 
his  wife,  who  died  in  1944,  having  been 
of  the  fiower  of  womanhood  of  Des 
Moines,  in  Iowa.  In  Spain's  civil  war 
the  Ambassador  was  a  Nationalist.  I  am 
closing  my  remarks  with  the  full  text. 
Including  answers  to  questions,  of  the 
Ambassador's   address  at   the  National 


Press  Club  in  Washington  on  June  26, 
1962: 

Undckstandinc  Spain 
(Address  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Don  Antonio  Oarrigues) 
Spain  today  Is  In  the  news.  The  great 
Tolume  of  news  dispatches  In  recent  weeks 
and  the  minor  invasion  by  your  colleagues 
which  we  have  experienced  attest  to  Spain's 
present  Importance  as  a  news  source.  We 
have  welcomed  this.  We  want  greater  cover- 
age by  the  papers  and  wire  services  of  your 
country.  Your  colleagues,  as  you  have 
doubtless  heard,  are  received  courteously  and 
given  complete  freedom  of  movement.  Their 
freedom  has  been  evident  In  their  work. 
The  photographers  have  produced  Interest- 
ing pictures  of  our  mounted  police — from 
the  rear — of  a  little  burro  pulling  an  18th 
century  cart  before  a  20th  century  apart- 
ment building.  These  are  excellent  exam- 
ples of  the  news  photographer's  art— al- 
though some  of  them  may  leave  something 
to  be  desired  In  presenting  a  balanced  pic- 
ture of  today's  Spain. 

If  any  ol  you  here  today  should  be  as- 
signed to  Spain  soon,  let  me  suggest  a  few 
story  Ideas  which  will  help  achieve  that  bal- 
ance Why  not  write  about  the  thousands 
of  low-cost  apartment  buildings  now  encir- 
cling our  towns?  Why  not  cover  the  sport* 
parks  built  by  the  labor  unions  where  the 
worker  and  his  family  for  the  first  time  have 
an  opportunity  for  healthy  recreaUon? 
Check  on  the  low-priced  summer  reaorts — 
not  Just  for  foreign  tourlsto  but  for  our  own 
Industrial  workers — along  our  beautiful 
beaches  Look  at  our  technical  universities 
which  now  offer  Industrial  and  professional 
training  to  youngsters  eager  to  acquire  mod- 
ern skills.  Examine  the  national  health  In- 
surance hospitals  which  are  helping  wipe  out 
dlaease  among  Industrial  workers.  And  look 
at  the  many  new  elementary  schools  which 
are  viui  In  our  anU-Ullteracy  program. 

UCKNT   DCVKLOrMCNT* 

I  do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the  dlffl- 
culty  facing  every  correspondent  In  Spain  for 
my  country  is  sometimes  difficult  to  under- 
sUnd.  But  Isn't  this  true  of  any  other 
country  at  various  periods  of  its  history? 

Tlierefore.  perhaps  I  could  help  you  by 
commenting  briefly  on  some  of  the  major 
recent  developments  in  Spain.  For  example, 
the  recent  strikes  and  their  significance  our 
application  for  association  with  the  Com- 
mon Market:  the  evolving  nature  of  our  gov- 
ernment: the  position  of  the  church  In  Spain 
today.  ■ 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  recent  arrival  fresh 
from  the  scene,  that  the  true  significance  of 
the  coal  mine  strikes  has  not  been  under- 
stood by  many  In  the  United  States.  They 
were  significant.  Indeed,  but  not  as  a  sign 
of  danger  to  the  regime.  Rather  they  are 
an  interesting  side  effect  of  our  economic 
growth.  Their  economic  Implications  are 
greater   than  their   political   implications. 

We — like  many  other  countries  In  the 
Western  World— have  known  worker  unrest 
in  recent  years,  and  we  have  tackled  this 
problem  through  our  own  system  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  This  organized  plan  for  re- 
solving differences  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers differs  somewhat  from  what  you 
practice  here,  but  It  is  collective  bargain- 
ing nevertheless.  And  It  works  In  Spain. 
In  recent  years  almost  1,000  agreements  l>e- 
tween  labor  and  management  have  been 
achieved  through  this  system. 

PBOBLEM   or  COAL   MINEHS 

The  problem  of  the  coal  miners,  however, 
was  unusual  for  several  reasons.  As  in  many 
other  countries,  coal  mining  In  Spain  Is  a 
declining  Industry,  and  our  best  grade  coal 
has  already  been  exhausted.  Nevertheless, 
coal  miners  were  the  highest  paid  workers, 
though  wages  In  the  steel  Industry  were 
made  higher  through  a  recent  Increase.     A 


raise  In  the  wages  of  miners  requires  an 
Increase  In  the  price  of  coal,  and  this,  as 
you  know  from  your  own  experience,  brings 
with  it  the  threat  of  inflation.  Collective 
bargaining  to  resolve  this  was  well  along 
toward  completion  of  an  agreement,  but 
the  normal  process  of  reconciliation  was  In- 
terrupted by  a  work  stoppage — small  at  first 
but  later  provoked  Into  larger  size  by  radio 
broadcasts  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  this  dis- 
pute has  finally  been  settled  by  the  method 
which  was  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
negotiations;  namely,  an  authorized  Increase 
In  the  price  of  coal.  Having  solved  the  social 
side  of  this  problem,  what  remains  to  be 
tackled  is  the  economic  problem  of  Its  In- 
flationary consequences. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  misunderstand- 
ings, the  Spanish  Chief  of  SUte,  In  a  recent 
speech,  announced  the  possibility  of  Im- 
proving the  system  of  collective  bargaining 
by  making  It  more  flexible  In  light  of  today's 
economic  circumstances. 

BIO   TO    JOIN    COMMON    MAKKTr 

Another  and  a  x-ery  dramatic  Indication  of 
our  economic  evolution  Is  our  application  for 
association  with  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. As  you  know,  the  written  request  was 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  in 
Brussels  In  February  of  this  year  In  making 
this  application,  my  Oovernment  took  a  care- 
fully considered  step,  not  only  reflecting 
official  policy  but  acting  in  rssponss  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  because  Its  prims  obJscUTs  Is 
to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Spanish 
people.  It  was  a  step  whloh  had  been  pub- 
licly urged  for  some  time  by  the  press,  by 
organlBstlons  of  businessmen',  and  by  private 
eci^nomlsts.  The  letter  of  appllcsUon  Is  a 
broad  document,  not  only  indicating  our 
Immediate  interest  In  association  but  looking 
ahead  to  the  possibility  of  full  membership. 
It  Is  legitimate  to  assume  that  the  appli- 
cation was  made  with  full  awareness  of  all 
of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome. 

This  document  was  also  significant  for  Its 
Implications  for  the  total  economy  of  Europe. 
It  offers  to  our  fellow  Europsan  nations  a 
market  expansion  of  some  30  million  peo- 
ple. It  supposes  a  wide  extension  of  the 
geographical  area  of  the  EEC.  It  envUlon.s 
a  European  economy  contained  within  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  Continent  rather 
than  behind  artificial  frontiers.  It  signifies  a 
highly  desirable  natural  evolution  of  the  20th 
century. 

HOSTILX    ACnVlTIES 

In  my  opinion  any  developments.  Inside 
or  outside  Spain,  that  tend  to  block  this 
goal  are  not  only  hostile  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Spain  but  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  There  are  some  promi- 
nent Spaniards,  among  them  some  former 
leaders,  who  have  shown  a  desire  to  link 
their  own  names  to  future  political  devel- 
opments. Some  of  these  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  place  difficulties  In  the  way  of  our 
application  to  the  Common  Market.  My 
Oovernment  takes  such  a  grave  view  of  the 
actions  of  these  men — some  of  whom  have 
colluded  with  our  enemies  abroad — that  It 
has  adopted  preventive  measures  to  restrict 
their  further  political  activities.  What  we 
have  done,  however,  is  not  very  different  from 
what  other  nations  have  found  It  necessary 
to  do  In  recent  times  to  protect  their  na- 
tional Interests.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
even  the  Republic,  In  1931,  6  months  after 
coming  into  being,  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  Itself  against  its  own  Bill  of  Rights 
by  the  Law  of  the  £>efense  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Public  Order  Law,  which  enabled 
executive  orders  of  confinement  to  l>e  issued. 

FXmnUE  COVEHNMENT 

Our  application  for  association  with  the 
Common  Market  is  no  sharp  departure  from 
our  recent  history.  Since  July  1959.  Spain 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic     Cooperation     and     Development 
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(OECD)  and  Its  predecessor,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Etiropean  Economic  Cooperation 
(OEEC).  Through  this  machinery  for  re- 
gional cooperation  Sp>ain  has  been  contribut- 
ing to  the  economic  strength  of  the  Atlantic 
partnership,  and  we  look  forward  to  closer 
coordination  of  economic  policies  of  West- 
ern nations. 

There  has  been  in  recent  weeks  an  un- 
usually high  level  of  interest,  particularly 
abroad.  In  the  future  political  form  of 
the  Spanish  Government.  I  can  no  more 
forecast  the  j>olitlcal  future  than  I  can  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  in  Wall  Street,  but 
I  can  tell  you  certain  things  about  our  Gov- 
ernment wlxlch  allow  me  to  be  convinced  of 
Its  orderly  and  peaceful  evolution. 

I  am  not  an  old  man — or,  at  least,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  as  one — but  In  my  own 
lifetime  I  have  known  in  Spain  one  mon- 
archy, the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Prlmo  de 
Rivera,  the  short  monarchical  period  that 
followed,  the  second  Republic,  the  regime  on 
the  Republican  side  during  the  Civil  War. 
and  now  the  present  regime.  It  is  a  fact 
that  after  6  years  more  than  two  decades 
this  regime  has  given  Spain  a  longer  period 
of  peace,  order,  and  economic  stability  than 
we  have  known  in  our  recent  history. 

We  have.  In  effect,  enjoyed  a  period  of 
political  quiet,  a  breather,  in  which  we  have 
worked  hard  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  our  own 
bootstraps,  as  you  say.  This  has  allowed  us. 
with  the  primary  help  of  the  United  States 
and  of  some  International  organizations,  to 
put  into  effect  a  stabilization  plan  for  our 
economy. 

STABILIZINO  THE  ECONOMY 

The  results,  I  think,  speak  for  thenaselves. 
We  now  have  a  total  gold  reserve  of  nearly 
$1  billion — more  than  many  other  countries 
today.  In  1961  our  Industrial  production 
index  Increased  by  10  percent  compared  with 
1960.  Electric  energy  production  In  1961  in- 
creased by  13.6  percent,  steel  production  by 
14.8  percent,  cement  by  14.3  percent,  and  un- 
employment decreased  by  6.7  percent  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

We  have  not.  however,  lost  sight  of  the 
Importance  of  preparing  for  the  futtu-e.  We 
are  well  aware  that  no  himian  Institutions 
last  forever.  In  1947  we  held  a  popular 
referendum  to  Insure  that  future  changes 
In  the  form  of  government  are  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  This 
referendum,  which  drew  very  wide  voter 
participation,  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
law  of  succession,  which  keeps  General 
Franco  In  power,  creates  a  council  of  the 
realm — and  a -three-man  council  of  regency 
for  the  moment  of  transition — calls  for  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood.  Since  that  law  was  passed, 
Spain  has  been  constitutionally  a  monarchy. 

ORDERLY   TRANSITION 

If  General  Franco  should  pass  away,  or  If 
he  retires  for  physical  reasons,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  experience 
a  peaceful  and  orderly  translUon  to  the 
next  leadership.  In  the  first  place,  we 
Spaniards  have  had  quite  enough  of  blood- 
shed from  internal  political  strife.  Secondly, 
we  have  very  strong  Institutions  which  will 
Insure  the  prompt  and  peaceful  transfer  of 
power  to  the  new  monarchical  regime. 
Among  these  obviously  are  the  army  and 
the  Catholic  church.  Another  strong  force 
for  stability  Is  also  the  main  body  of  public 
opinion  In  the  nation. 

As  you  consider  political  forms  In  Spain. 
I  urge  you  not  to  make  the  mistake  of 
measuring  our  country  by  the  wrong  yard- 
stick. We  Spaniards  are  strongly  Individ- 
ualistic. We  have  ovu-  own  values,  and  they 
are  not  necessarily  those  of  other  countries. 
A  famous  Spanish  philosopher  and  writer 
who  Is  not  entirely  friendly  to  the  present 
regime  In  Spain  has  pointed  this  out.  Sal- 
vador   de   Madarlaga   wrote: 

"The  Spanish  case  is  one  of  those  which 
will  test  the  political  aciunen  of  the  leaders 


of  the  coming  world.  If  they  inatot  oa  In- 
flicting on  Spain  exactly  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  other  democracies  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent psychological  metal,  failure  Is  certain. 
Universal  direct  suffrage  is  a  case  in  point. 
Elections,  representative  executives,  and  In 
general  the  machinery  of  state  should  be 
contrived  above  all  with  an  eye  to  order  and 
continuity.  All  else  should  be  subordinated 
to  this  supreme  aim." 

STATE     AND     CHURCH 

The  fourth  topic  I  promised  to  discuss  with 
you — a  subject  oX  considerable  recent  inter- 
est— is  the  relation  between  state  and  church 
in  Spain  today.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  present  these  relations  as  de- 
teriorating or  to  impute  to  the  church  a 
position  opposed  to  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  strikes.  As  you 
know,  the  relationship  between  church  and 
state  in  Spain  is  clearly  defined  by  the  con- 
cordat between  the  Spanish  Government  and 
the  Holy  See  of  1953.  This  treaty  establishes 
the  respective  areas  of  competence  of  each 
Institution,  and  Its  wisdom  has  been  proven 
by  the  passage  of  time. 

There  Is  a  natural  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  church  for  the  welfare  of  workers — in 
Spain  as  in  other  countries.  There  is.  In 
fact,  a  specific  branch  of  Catholic  Action — 
the  Workers'  Brotherhood  of  Catholic  Action 
(HOAC)— which  U  primarily  interested  In 
industrial  workers.  It  is  therefore  only  natu- 
ral that  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Spain  should 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  evenu  af- 
fecting workers  in  their  parishes.  But  this 
interest  must  not  be  construed  as  instiga- 
tion or  provocation  of  the  workers'  actions. 
Indeed,  the  facta  of  the  case  show  tiuit  this 
is  not  so.  Written  statements  by  the  bishops 
of  San  Sebastian,  Vltoria.  Bilbao.  L^rlda, 
Tcruel,  and  otliers,  categorically  deny  the 
instigation  of  the  strikes  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  their  priests.  I  suspect  that 
those  people  who  have  spread  these  reports 
of  the  strikes  as  evidence  of  a  rift  between 
church  and  state  are  guilty  of  wishful  tlilnk- 
ing. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  obviously  far  more 
that  I  could  say  to  you  about  what  is  taking 
place  in  my  country  today. 

You  have  been  a  patient  and  attentive 
audience,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advan- 
Uge  of  your  courtesy.  Nor  do  I  want  to  sub- 
tract from  the  pleasures  of  the  question  pe- 
riod, which  we  all  know  Is  the  real  sport 
you  have  come  to  take  part  In.  I  am. 
therefore,  torn  between  the  temptation  to 
continue  lecturing  to  you  about  Spain  and 
my  sense  of  sportsmanship  which  tells  me 
that  f airplay  demands  you  be  given  your 
turn. 

I  shall  close,  then,  by  thanking  you  again 
for  your  hoepitollty  and  by  urging  you  to 
watch  my  country  cloeely  as  one  of  the  really 
lively  "stories"  of  our  time.  Americans  have 
been  preoccupied  with  other  areas  of  the 
world  for  the  last  25  years  and  have  been  too 
litUe  aware  of  what  we  Spaniards  were  up 
to.  Now — for  reasons  of  common  defense, 
for  reasons  of  mutual  economic  Interest,  and 
because  we  are  partners  In  the  concerted 
acUon  to  contain  the  Communist  menace — 
this  has  changed.  Spain  Is  in  the  news  to- 
day. We  welcome  this,  and  we  pledge  our 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  news  from  Spain 
Is  well  covered.  Such  objective  and  bal- 
anced reporting  from  one  of  the  vital  areas 
of  the  free  world  is  essential  to  our  common 
goals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

QUKSnONS  AND  ANSWXSS 

QuesUon.  We  constantly  hear  about  what 
the  uncommitted  nations  think.  What  will 
Spain,  committed  to  the  West,  think  of  the 
U5.  Supreme  Court  decision  barring  prayer 
or  menUon  of  God  In  public  schools? 

The  Ambassador.  I  respect  the  decision  of 
your  Supreme  Court,  but  we  think  It  is  better 
to  use  the  name  of  God  In  our  schools.  [Ap- 
plause J 


QuestioD.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  Inter- 
ested In  religion  in  Spain.  Mr.  Ambassador. 
I  have  two  questions  here. 

What  Is  the  present  status  of  freedom  of 
religion  In  Spain? 

Will  the  Spanish  ever  relax  their  restric- 
tion on  Protestant  churches? 

The  Ambassador.  That  la  a  very  Interesting 
point  and  I  wiU  speak  very  frankly  to  you. 
I  myself  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  do  recognise 
that  we  in  Spain  have  committed  errors  to- 
ward Protestants,  but  as  I  told  you  previously 
In  my  speech,  we  are  now  In  the  process  of 
establishing  a  status  for  the  Protestants 
which  will  avoid  in  the  future  such  misun- 
derstandings and  we  will  give  to  the  Protes- 
tants the  position  that  they  have  the  right 
to  have  in  Spain  under  Spanish  law.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

QuesUon.  Spain  has  asked  for  entry  Into 
the  Common  Market.  What  Is  the  status  of 
the  request?  What  changes  is  the  Spanish 
Government  planning  In  terms  of  civil  rights 
to  make  Spain  eligible  for  membership  In  the 
Common  Market? 

The  Ambassador  As  I  have  said.  Spain  has 
already  asked  not  only  for  association  with 

the  Common  Market,  but  for  participation 

in  due  time  and  in  the  right  way — in  the 
political  unity  of  Europe.  In  doing  this,  the 
Spanish  Gov«-nment  was  entirely  conscious 
of  the  political  requirements  that  appear  In 
the  Treaty  of  Rome  and  of  the  commitments 
that  will  be  necessary  In  taking  this  step. 

QuesUon.  Do  you  think  that  the  balance 
of  competing  interests  in  Spain  may  be  upset 
by  outside  forces  such  as  the  proposed  gift 
to  Spanish  sUlkers  of  tlO.OOO  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America? 

The  Ambassador.  The  only  thing  I  can  say 
Is  that  It  IS  my  understanding  that  the 
strikes  are  purely  a  Spanish  problem.  We 
are  handling  these  problems  In  the  best  way 
we  can.  The  Government  has  already  sat- 
isfied the  asplraUons  of  the  strikers.  We 
do  prefer  very,  very  much  to  avoid  foreign 
intervention,  because  even  though  n-e  recog- 
nize that  perhaps  some  of  this  foreign  inter- 
venUon  might  be  well  Intended,  the  fact  Is 
that  In  general  these  IntervenUons  are  bad 
for  us  and  we  believe  also  for  others 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  what  Is  the  fu- 
tiu-e  of  the  monarchists  In  Spain  after  the 
declaration  of  Don  Juan? 

The  Ambassador.  It  Is  a  very  Interesting 
quesUon.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  Spain 
is  already  a  monarchy.  Likewise,  a  conaUtu- 
Uonal  system  has  been  establUhed  to  decide 
what  person  of  royal  blood  wlU  be  the  future 
King  of  Spain. 

Question.  What  form  of  government  is 
Spain  likely  to  develop  after  Franco  and  how 
difficult  will  the  transition  be? 

The  A.MBASSAOOR.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this 
Is  a  problem  In  Spain,  but  I  think,  frankly 
speaking,  that  It  is  not  so  Important  or  so 
difficult  as  It  is  In  many  other  countries. 
While  we  are  already  a  monarchy,  we  have 
the  unity  of  a  strong  army,  and  we  have  the 
weight.  If  I  can  say  so.  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Furthermore,  all  Spaniards  remem- 
ber the  sufferings  of  the  civil  war  and  have 
decided  to  avoid  a  similar  experience  I  can 
assure  you  that,  when  the  Ume  comes  for  a 
political  succession,  there  will  be  no  Inter- 
ruption but.  on  the  contrary,  perfect  con- 
tinuity will  be  maintained. 

QuesUon.  Do  you  feel  the  American  press 
has  been  accurate  in  Its  presentation  of 
Spain,  and  do  you  feel  the  American  press 
has  been  fair  In  Its  presenUtlon  of  the 
Spanish  poslUon? 

The  Ambassador.  As  I  told  you.  I  am  a 
newspaperman  In  some  ways.  I  would  pre- 
fer very  much  to  be  today  in  connection  with 
this  quesUon  very  polite  and  say  that  I  am 
very,  very  saUsfled  with  the  way  the  press 
men  here  In  America  have  treated  us  of  late. 
But.  at  the  same  Ume.  believing  I  am  among 
colleagties.  I  think  I  should  speak  to  you  very 
frankly  and  hope  you  will  not  be  offended 
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or  hurt  when  I  say  that,  since  I  arrived  here 
about  3  weeks  ago.  you  newspapermen  have 
given  me  trementious  headaches  and  have 
made  me  very  unhappy.     [ Applause. ) 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  Spain's  finan- 
cial Interests  seek  bo  Increase  Investments  In 
South  America,  the  United  States,  or  Europe? 

The  Ambass\dob.  I  don't  know  who  wrote 
this  question,  but  I  am  tremendously  grate- 
ful to  him  because  Just  to  think  that  we 
already  have  money  enough  not  only  to  take 
care  of  our  own  development,  but  also  to 
make  an  investmemt  in  foreign  countries.  Is 
something,  believe  me.  that  makes  me  feel 
very  optimistic,    {laughter. | 

Question.  What  do  you  feel  the  United 
States  can  most  do  to  Improve  relaUons  with 
Spain? 

The  Ambassador.  That  has  a  very  simple 
answer.  I  have  to  use  only  a  single  word. 
The  only  answer  U  that  it  Is  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  the  human  language: 
friendship. 

Question.  I  have  a  question  from  a  man 
who  was  In  your  country  last  year.  He  says. 
"I  know  I  can't  get  a  Herald  Tribune  at  the 
White  House  but  why  couldn't  I  get  one  in 
Madrid  last  year?" 

The  Ambassador.  Well,  that  Is  a  question 
that  should  be  answered  In  common  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  me  since  It  concerns  both 
of  us.  As  for  me,  I  think  the  only  thing 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  am  very  sorry  you 
were  unable  to  buy  the  Herald  Tribune  In 
Spain.  I  will  do  everything  to  prevent  this 
happening  again  In  the  future.     (Applause.) 

QuesUon.  After  sputnik.  General  Franco 
said  that  Soviet  technical  achievements  dem- 
onstrated the  superiority  of  an  authoritarian 
state  over  democracies.  Can  you  explain 
what  he  meant? 

The  Ambassador.  I  think  it  is  always  a 
bad  system  to  take  something  out  of  context, 
because  the  right  meaning  may  be  lost. 
Whatever  the  meaning  of  the  statement  may 
have  been,  the  fact  Is  that  Franco  is  an  ally 
of  the  United  States  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
always  amazed  me  the  way  Spain's 
image  has  been  distorted  and  misrepre- 
sented by  some  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  A  notable  example  is  the 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  in  the 
United  States.  Pew  people  are  aware 
that  Columbus  was  in  the  service  of 
Spain:  that  he  was  encouraged  by  Span- 
ish friars  and  Spanish  imiversity  ix'o- 
fessors:  that  he  was  financed  and 
patnmlzed  by  Queen  Isabella,  of  Castile; 
that  his  ships  were  built  in  Spain  and 
manned  by  Spaniards;  that  it  was  the 
flag  of  Spain  which  Columbus  raised  on 
his  first  landing  In  America;  that  it  was 
Spaniards  whom  he  left  as  the  first 
permanent  settlers  of  the  Old  World  in 
the  New;  that  Columbus  died  a  Spaniard 
and  his  descendants  are  still  grandees 
of  Spain. 

Spain's  claim  to  Columbu's  was  recog- 
nized and  grateful  homage  paid  to  Spain. 
Four  centuries  later  at  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  in  1893.  a  Spanish  infanta 
was  the  central  guest  of  honor.  We  made 
special  issues  of  stamps  not  only  com- 
memorating Co  ^mbus  but  Queen  Isa- 
bella as  well.        I 

Columbus  Dar  In  those  days  was  ob- 
served as  a  Spanish  holiday  in  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  Spanish  America. 

Today,  we  see  Spain  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  recognition  regarding 
Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  Amer- 
ican press  will  deal  with  Spain  and  its 


people  in  a  more  und^standing  and  ob- 
jective manner. 

I  congratulate  the  Spanish  people 
on  their  national  holiday  and  extend  my 
warm  regards  to  the  new  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, Antonio  Garrigues,  who  has 
demonsUated  over  the  years  a  very  fine 
friendship  for  the  United  States  and  our 
people.  I  also  wish  him  a  successful 
tenure  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity,  again 
this  year,  to  join  my  colleagues  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  commemorate  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  the  liberation  of  Spain. 

The  war  which  brought  Spain's  vic- 
tory over  communism  was  a  long  and 
tragic  one.  Cities  were  leveled,  much 
of  the  countryside  devastated,  and  un- 
told millions  killed  and  wounded  in 
successfully  withstanding  the  first  at- 
tempted takeover  of  a  nation  by  inter- 
national communism,  in  fighting  the 
battle  for  all  democratic  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  intervening  26  years  Spain  has 
built  on  a  solid  foundation  of  anticom- 
munism  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  bulwarks  of  the  entire  free 
world.  She  has  provided  the  United 
States  with  invaluable  naval  and  air 
bases  which  form  a  vital  link  in  the 
chain  of  our  world  defense  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  For  this  we  are 
grateful. 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  people  of  Spain  may 
increasingly  enjoy  all  the  opportunities 
for  fun  and  free  enjoyment  of  the  bene- 
fits flowing  from  a  democratic  system 
of  government.  I  am  certain  that  the 
efforts  which  the  people  of  Spain  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  will  aid  them  in  attain- 
ing such  objectives. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1950,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet 
and  get  to  know  each  of  Spain's  diplo- 
matic representatives  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  United  Nations.  They 
have  committed  Spain  to  being  our  ally 
in  the  struggle  against  communism. 
Spain  has  never  once  faltered  in  her 
pledges  to  us  and  has  not  in  the  slightest 
deviated  from  the  highest  principles  of 
international  law. 

Spain  has  recently  sent  us  a  new  Am- 
bassador, His  Excellency  Don  Antonio 
Garrigues.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  serve 
his  country  here  as  ably  as  his  predeces- 
sors. His  remarks  recently  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  indicate  that  Spain  is 
entering  a  new  era  in  its  national  his- 
tory. 

Senor  Garrigues'  ties  to  the  United 
States  have  been  close :  his  late  wife  was 
from  Iowa  and  during  the  Spanish  civil 
war  his  life  was  saved  by  the  late  Joseph 
Kennedy,  the  elder  brother  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  look  forward  to  the  continu- 
ing good  relations  with  Spain  that  have 
existed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

I  have  many  times  related  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  my  personal  experiences  in 
Spain.  Those  interested  will  find  some 
of  them  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
volume  107,  part  10.  page  13113. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in 
January  of  this  year,  a  new  interreligious 
group  was  organized  in  Madrid  to  im- 
prove relations  between  the  various  re- 
ligions represented  in  Spain.  The 
founding  members  include  Catholic 
churchmen  and  laymen,  as  well  as  the 
president  of  the  Madrid  Jewish  com- 
munity and  other  leading  Jews  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  all 
of  us  know  that  our  own  form  of  gov- 
emm^it  is  the  best  yet  devised  by  the 
mortal  mind  of  men.  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  force  our  ideas  and  our  ideals 
upon  the  i)eople  of  other  nations.  Our 
Government  has  survived  and  will  con- 
tinue to  survive  because  freedom  and 
justice  under  law  are  the  fixed  and  firm 
cornerstones  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  built.  Our  Government 
is  the  envy  of  the  people  of  the  world  but 
there  are  forces  in  the  world,  formidable 
forces  indeed,  which  would  like  to  de- 
stroy our  Grovemment  and  to  enslave  our 
people.  We  can  not  remake  the  world  to 
be  sure,  but  we  can  provide  leadership 
and  can  lift  the  torch  of  freedom  and 
hold  it  high  in  the  hope  that  we  may  lead 
the  world  to  the  highlands  of  a  better 
understanding,  to  progress,  and  to  world 
peace. 

No  one  of  us  would  champion  the  cause 
of  tyranny.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  our  Nation  commit  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. We  must,  by  example,  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  enslaved  people 
of  the  universe  and  demonstrate  the 
virtues  of  the  purpKJses  which  prompted 
our  forefathers  to  establish  the  altars  of 
freedom  here  in  this  new  land.  We  must 
at  all  times  be  strong,  not  only  materially 
and  militarily  but  morally  as  we  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  great  Christian 
Nation. 

While  we  realize  that  Generalissimo 
Franco  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  his 
country  have  not  accepted  true  repre- 
sentative government  as  we  have  known 
and  loved  it  through  the  years,  we  must 
realize  as  we  look  back  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  time  that  he  has  had  many 
perplexing  problems  with  which  to  deal. 

On  this  the  26th  anniversary  of 
Franco's  overthrow  of  communism,  we 
can  well  afford  to  extend  our  congratu- 
lations to  him  and  to  the  people  of  his 
great  country.  At  least  Franco  has  been 
our  friend  and  imder  his  leadership 
progress  is  being  made.  Franco  has  tried 
to  inujrove  the  pUght  of  the  farmers  of 
Spain.  About  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain  derive  their  livelihood  in 
one  way  or  another  from  agriculture. 
Spanish  agriculture  is  now  receiving  of- 
ficial help — help  that  our  farmers  have 
taken  for  granted.  Spanish  reserves  are 
being  fed  not  only  by  agriculture  expwrts. 
by  tourists,  earnings  by  Spanish  citizens 
abroad  that  are  repatriated  to  Spain, 
but  in  many  other  ways,  all  of  which 
tends  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  both  farmers  and  nonfarmers.  Spain 
is  on  the  threshold  of  enormous  devel- 
opments and  there  investors  are  finding 
a  fertile  field,  I  am  delighted  that  a 
new  status  for  non-Catholic  religious 
groups  is  now  in  preparation  and  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  non-CathoUc  groups 
will  no  longer  be  discriminated  against 
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and  may  be  able  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science. 

We  have  a  great  Investment  in  Spain — 
we  know  that  the  Spanish  people  love 
freedom,  and  we  have  every  reason  now 
to  believe  that  the  Spanish  people  are 
our  friends. 

On  this,  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
overthrow  of  communism,  I  extend  my 
cordial  good  wishes  to  all  of  the  liberty - 
loving  people  of  Spain. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  eveiTone 
can  readily  agree  with  the  principle  that 
the  United  States  should  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  friendly  relations 
with  all  countries  dedicated  to  resisting 
and  reijelling  common  dangers.  This 
principle  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
danger  posed  by  Communist  expansion- 
ism to  the  United  States  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  free  world.  The  United  States 
should  certainly  do  everything  within 
its  power  to  secure  good  relations  with 
any  nation  pledged  to  the  containment 
and  eventual  demise  of  the  Communist 
menace. 

Our  experience  in  world  affairs  has 
shown  us,  however,  that  this  principle 
cannot  be  indiscriminately  applied  to 
every  nation  in  the  same  way,  even 
though  we  may  share  with  each  a  cor- 
responding distaste  for  communism. 
What  constitutes  good  relations  with  one 
nation  often  results  in  bad  relations  with 
another.  Indeed,  in  fighting  one  danger 
we  have  often  been  faced  with  the  emer- 
gence of  another  danger;  in  courting 
the  good  will  of  one  country,  we  have 
alienated  another;  in  supporting  the  re- 
gime of  one  nation,  we  have  generated 
anti-American  feeling  among  opposition 
groups  to  the  possible  detriment  of  our 
future  relations  with  that  nation.  These 
lessons,  acquired  after  bitter  trial  and 
error,  offer  us  some  guidance  in  our  re- 
lations with  other  nations,  especially 
with  such  a  controversial  nation  as 
Spain. 

Certainly  Spain  offers  a  nimiber  of 
compelling  attractions  in  our  fight 
against  Communist  domination.  Geo- 
graphically, it  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion at  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, overlooking  the  Arab  States  of 
North  Africa.  Militarily,  it  is  within 
medium  bomber  range  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  also  commands  an  army  of 
approximately  18  divisions  which  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  Western  forces. 
Politically,  the  Franco  regime  has  been 
unremittingly  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  international  communism. 

Since  1950,  therefore,  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  improve 
relations  with  Spain  and  to  sponsor  her 
reintroduction  into  Western  European 
political  hfe.  A  three-part  agreement 
was  signed  in  1953  giving  the  United 
States  the  right  to  maintain  jointly  with 
Spain  two  bomber  bases  and  one  naval 
base  in  exchange  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  In  1955,  the  United  States 
played  a  leading  part  in  Spains  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  and,  backed 
by  aflBrmative  congressional  resolutions, 
has  advocated  its  entry  into  NATO. 
Moreover,  the  United  States  has  played 
an  important  role  in  Spain's  acceptance 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 


and  Development,  and  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  as 
well  as  sponsoring  her  entry  Into  the 
Interparliamentary  Union. 

While  our  present  and  future  relations 
with  Spain  pose  some  problems  we  are 
also  presented  with  many  opportunities. 
We  should  proceed  with  a  firm  under- 
standing of  our  long-  and  short-run  in- 
terests and  our  ultimate  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Unquestionably,  Spain's  geo- 
graphic position  and  its  military  strength 
are  useful  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
World.  Of  more  significance,  the  Span- 
ish people  share  with  us  a  common  her- 
itage that  transcends  any  particular  re- 
gime. It  Is  with  this  heritage  of  hiunan 
freedom  and  decency  that  we  must  con- 
tinually identify  ourselves  in  the  minds 
of  the  Spanish  people.  We  should  make 
every  effort  to  integrate  Spain  In  the 
European  conun unity. 

However  dialectical  we  may  become 
regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages that  might  confront  us  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Spain,  history  shows  that  the 
advantages  far  outweigh  any  disadvan- 
tages. Spain's  friendship  goes  back  to 
her  help  to  us  in  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
She  has  never  faltered  in  that  friend- 
ship and  today  she  is  one  of  our  most 
dependable,  faithful,  and  loyal  allies. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  pay  hom- 
age to  an  honorable  Christian  civilized 
people  who  have  contributed  much  to 
this  worlds  civilization.  It  is  also  an 
honor  for  me  to  congratulate  one  of  the 
great  militai-y  leaders  and  statesman  of 
the  world.  General  Franco,  who  has 
guided  his  country  through  perilous  days 
with  dignity,  honor,  and  selflessness. 

I  salute  the  Spanish  people  and  their 
Chief  of  State  on  their  national  holiday. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News    July  13 

1962 1 
A     New     Ambassadok     Spsaks     Out — More 
Liberal  Spain  Seen  in  Oarrioues  Appoint- 
ment 

If  the  new  Spanish  Ambassador  to  this 
country  serves  as  any  portent,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  may  be  moving  toward  a  more 
liberal  position. 

The  new  Ambassador  is  Don  Antonio  Gar- 
rlgues.  a  man  who  already  has  close  ties  with 
the  United  States.  His  wife,  who  died  in 
1944,  was  from  Des  Moines.  During  the 
Spanish  clvU  war.  8r.  Garrlgues.  a  National- 
ist, was  saved  from  death  by  President  Ken- 
nedy's brother,  Joseph. 

Joseph,  who  later  was  killed  In  action  in 
World  War  II,  was  a  correspondent  during 
the  civil  war.  He  and  Sr.  Garrlgues  were 
arrested  by  Republican  forces  and  were  about 
to  be  shot  when  Joseph,  producing  his  pass- 
port, talked  the  captors  out  of  it. 

Sr.  Garrlgues  recently  made  his  first 
speech  here  before  the  press  club.  It  went 
largely  unnoticed,  although  he  said  a  num- 
ber of  things  one  might  not  have  expected 
from  an  official  of  Franco's  Spain. 

STARTER 

As  a  starter,  he  said:  "We  must  change  our 
social  structure,  which  Is  in  many  ways  ob- 
solete and  In  many  aspects  unjust.  We 
have  to  change  oxu-  economic  structure  in 
order  to  go  from  stabilization  to  develop- 
ment. 

"We  have  to  change  our  political  structure 
to  go  to  a  regime  of  stronger  political  Insti- 
tutions and  of  greater  freedom." 

Of  himself  he  said:  "I  am  an  independent 
man.  I  have  not  been  appointed  aa  a  re- 
gime man,   but   as  an   independent  •  •   ♦." 


ar.  Garrlgues'  speech  came  before  Franco 
appointed  Captain-General  Augustln  Munoz 
Grandee  as  the  future  ruler  of  Spain,  but 
he  did  discuss  what  the  regime  has  In  mind 
for  the  future. 

VIEW 

The  post-Franco  government,  he  said, 
"must  be  a  regime  that  will  assure  political 
continuity  and  social  stability." 

Wouldn't  a  democracy  do  this? 

Spain,  Sr.  Garrlgues  suggested,  isn't  ready 
for  a  free  play  of  political  ideas. 

"We  lack  the  sense  of  politics  •  •  •  we 
lack  the  sense  of  transaction,  the  sense  of 
compromise  •  •  •  It  is  hard  for  us  to  fol- 
low the  middle  of  the  road  •   •   •." 

In  support  of  this,  he  r>olnted  out  that 
before  the  Republic  fell  to  Franco,  Speln 
had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  In  near 
chaos. 

But  If  this  may — or  may  not — be  double- 
talk.  Sr.  Garrlgues'  answers  to  reporters' 
questions  after  his  speech  were  candid. 

Of  the  history  of  persecution  of  Protest- 
ants he  said  he  was  regretful.  "We  In  Spain 
have  committed  errors  toward  Protestants  " 
He  promised :  "We  are  now  In  the  process  of 
e.stabllshlng  a  status  for  the  Protestants." 

SPAIN     RZAOT 

Reminded  that  Spain,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Common  Market  as  she  hopes  to  be, 
must  fulfill  certain  political  requirements, 
he  suggested  Spain  is  ready  to  fulfill  them. 
The  Common  Market  requires  its  members 
to  honor  political  freedom. 

Sr.  Garrlgues  was  asked  why  Spain  recently 
exiled  Gil  Robles  and  other  Spanish  liberals. 

"I  believe  (the  exiling]  Is  entirely  wrong 
and  against  my  country's  permanent  In- 
terests." he  said. 

Understanding  Spain 
( Address  by  Don  Antonio  Garrlgues,  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,   at   the 
National    Press    Club,    Washington,    DC  . 
June  26,  1962) 

Spain  today  is  In  the  news.  The  great 
volume  of  news  dispatches  In  recent  weeks 
and  the  minor  Invasion  by  your  colleagues 
which  we  have  experienced  attest  to  Spains 
present  Importance  as  a  news  source.  We 
have  welcomed  this.  We  want  greater  cov- 
erage by  the  papers  and  wire  services  of  your 
country.  Your  colleagues,  as  you  have  doubt- 
less heard,  are  received  courteously  and  giv- 
en complete  freedom  of  movement.  Their 
freedom  has  been  evident  In  their  work.  The 
photographers  have  produced  Interesting 
pictures  of  our  mounted  police — from  the 
rear — of  a  little  burro  pulling  an  18th-cen- 
tury cart— before  a  20th-century  apartment 
building.  These  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  news  photographer's  art — although  some 
of  them  may  leave  something  to  be  desired 
In  presenting  a  balanced  picture  of  today's 
Spain. 

If  any  of  you  here  today  should  be  as- 
signed to  Spailn  soon,  let  me  suggest  a  few 
story  Ideas  which  will  help  achieve  that  bal- 
ance. Why  not  write  about  the  thousands 
of  low-cost  apartment  buildings  now  en- 
circling our  towns?  Why  not  cover  the  sports 
pso-ks  built  by  the  labor  unions  where  the 
worker  and  his  family  for  the  first  time  have 
an  opportunity  for  healthy  recreation? 
Check  on  the  low-priced  summer  resorts — 
not  just  for  foreign  tourists  but  for  ovir  own 
industrial  workers — along  our  beautiful 
beaches.  Look  at  our  technical  universities 
which  now  offer  Industrial  and  professional 
training  to  youngsters  eager  to  acquire  mod- 
ern skills.  Examine  the  national  health  In- 
surance hospitals  which  are  helping  wipe 
out  disease  among  Industrial  workers.  And 
look  at  the  many  new  elementary  schools 
which  are  vital  In  our  anti-illiteracy  pro- 
gram. 

BXCENT   DEVELOPMENTS 

I  do  not  mean  to  underestimate  the  dlfll- 
culty  facing  every  correspondent  In  Spain, 
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for  my  country  is  sometlmee  dllBcult  to  un- 
derstand.    But  Isn't  this  true  of  any  other 

country  at  various  periods  of  Its  history? 

Therefore,  perhapa  I  oould  help  you  by 
conuncmtlng  briefly  on  some  of  the  major 
recent  developments  in  Spain.  For  example, 
the  re<:ent  strikes  and  their  significance;  our 
application  for  association  with  the  Common 
Market:  the  evolving  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment; the  position  of  the  church  In  Spain 
today. 

It  seems  to  me,  sis  a  recent  arrival  fresh 
from  the  scene,  that  the  true  significance  of 
the  coal  mine  strikes  has  not  been  under- 
stood by  many  In  the  United  States.  They 
were  significant,  Indeed,  but  not  as  a  sign 
of  danger  to  the  regime.  Rather  they  are  an 
Interesting  slde-effact  of  our  economic 
growth.  Their  economic  Implications  are 
greater  than  their  political  Implications. 

We — like  many  other  countries  In  the 
Western  World — hare  known  worker  unrest 
In  recent  years,  and  we  have  tackled  this 
problem  tluxjugh  our  own  system  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  This  organized  plan  for 
resolving  differences  between  workers  and 
employers  differs  scRnewbat  from  what  you 
practice  here,  but  It  Is  collective  bargaining 
nevertheless.  And  It  works  In  Spain.  In  re- 
cent years,  almost  1,000  agreements  between 
labor  and  management  have  been  achieved 
through  this  systeni. 

FCOSUCM  or  THE  COAL  MIKESS 

The  problem  of  the  coal  miners,  however, 
was  unusual  for  several  reasons.  As  In  many 
other  countries,  coal  mining  In  Spain  is  a 
declining  Industry,  and  our  best  grade  coal 
has  already  been  exhausted.  Nevertheless, 
coal  miners  were  the  highest  paid  workers, 
though  wages  In  the  steel  Industry  were 
made  higher  through  a  recent  Increase.  A 
raise  In  the  wages  of  miners  requires  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal,  and  this,  as  you 
know  from  your  own  experience,  brings  with 
It  the  threat  of  Inflation.  Collective  bargain- 
ing to  resolve  this  was  well  along  toward 
completion  of  an  agreement,  but  the  normal 
process  of  reconciliation  was  Interrupted  by 
a  work  stoppage — emalT  at  first  but  later 
provoked  Into  larger  size  by  radio  broadcasts 
from  Ijehlnd  the  Iran  Curtain. 

It  seems  to  me  significant  that  this  dis- 
pute has  finally  been  settled  by  the  method 
which  was  proposed  at  the  beginning  of  ne- 
gottatlons — namely  an  authorized  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal.  Having  solved  the  so- 
cial Bide  of  this  problem,  wtost  remains  to 
be  tarkled  is  the  ecrmnmlc  problem  ct  its  tti- 
flstlonary  consequences. 

In  >rder  to  avoid  further  misunderstand- 
ings, the  Spanish  Chief  of  State,  In  s  recent 
speec'^i.  announced  tJie  possibility  of  Improv- 
ing t^»e  system  of  collective  bargaining  by 
making  it  more  flexible  In  light  of  todays 
economic  clrcumstatices. 

bid    TO    JOUI    COMMON    MARKET 

Another  and  a  very  dramatic  Indication  of 
our  ei'onomlc  evolut»oo  Is  ovir  application  for 
associaUoQ  with  the  European  Common 
Mark4-t.  As  you  tonow.  the  written  request 
was  submitted  to  the  CouncU  of  Ministers 
in  BiusseU  In  February  of  this  year.  In 
makli.g  this  application,  my  Government 
took  a  carefully  considered  step,  not  only 
reflecting  ofliclal  policy  but  acting  In  re- 
spons-3  to  public  (jplnloo,  because  lU  prime 
objective  Is  to  raise  the  standard  of  Uvlng 
of  tlM  Spanish  people.  It  was  a  step  which 
had  ticen  publicly  urged  for  some  time  by 
the  press,  by  organizations  of  businessmen, 
and  by  private  economists.  The  letter  of 
application  is  a  broad  document,  not  only 
Indicating  our  Immediate  interest  In  associa- 
tion but  looking  aOiead  to  the  possibility  of 
full  ix^embershlp.  It  Is  legitimate  to  assume 
that  the  appUcatloa  was  made  with  full 
awareness  of  all  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 

of  ROIXM. 

Thlij  document  was  also  significant  for  its 
impUcations  for  tbe  total  economy  of  Ku- 
rop«.    It  offers  to  our  fellow  European  na- 


tions a  market  expansion  of  some  30  million 
people.  It  supposes  a  wide  extension  of  the 
geographical  area  of  the  EEC.  It  envisions  a 
European  economy  contained  within  the 
natural  boundaries  of  the  continent  rather 
than  behind  artificial  frontiers.  It  signifies 
a  highly  desirable  natural  evdutkHi  of  the 
20th  century. 

HOSTILE    SC-rlVlTlBS 

In  my  opinion  any  developments,  inside 
or  outside  Spain,  that  tend  to  block  this  goal 
are  not  only  hostile  to  the  best  Interests  of 
Spain  but  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  Europe 
as  a  whole.  There  are  some  prominent 
Spaniards,  amon^  them  some  former  leaders, 
who  liave  shown  a  desire  to  link  their  own 
names  to  future  political  developments. 
Some  of  these  have  gone  so  far  as  to  place 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  our  application  to 
the  Common  Market.  My  Government  takes 
such  a  grave  view  of  the  actions  of  these 
men — some  of  whom  have  colluded  with  our 
enemies  abroad — that  It  has  adopted  pre- 
ventive measures  to  restrict  their  fxirther  po- 
litical activities.  What  we  have  done,  how- 
ever. Is  not  very  different  from  what  otJier 
nations  have  found  It  necessary  to  do  In  re- 
cent times  to  protect  their  national  Interests. 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  even  the  Republic, 
In  1981.  6  months  alter  coming  Into  being, 
found  It  necessary  to  protect  Itself  against 
Its  own  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  law  of  the 
defense  of  the  Republic  and  the  public  or- 
der law.  which  enabled  executive  orders  of 
confinement  to  be  Issued. 

rUTL'XK    GOVERNMENT 

Our  application  for  association  with  the 
Common  Market  is  no  sharp  departure  from 
our  recent  history.  Since  July  1969.  Spain 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  and  lu  predecessor,  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(OEEC).  Through  this  machinery  for  re- 
gional cooperation  Spain  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Atlantic  partnership,  and  we  look  forward 
to  closer  coordination  of  economic  policies 
of  Western  nations. 

Tliere  has  l>een.  in  recent  weeks,  an  un- 
usually high  level  of  interest,  particularly 
abroad,  in  the  future  political  form  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  I  can  no  more  fore- 
cast the  political  future  than  I  can  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  in  Wall  Street,  but 
I  can  tell  you  certain  things  about  oiu* 
Government  which  allow  me  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  orderly  and  peaceful  evolution. 

I  am  not  an  old  man — or.  at  best,  I  do 
not  consider  myself  as  one — but  in  my  own 
lifetime  I  have  known  In  Spain  one  mon- 
archy, the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Prlmo  de 
Rivera,  the  short  monarchical  period  that 
followed,  the  second  Republic,  the  regime 
on  the  Republican  side  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  now  the  present  regime.  It  is  a 
fact  that  after  6  years  more  than  two  dec- 
ades this  regime  has  given  Spain  a  longer 
period  of  peace,  order,  and  economic  stabil- 
ity than  we  have  known  In  our  recent  his- 
tory. 

We  have,  in  effect,  enjoyed  a  period  of 
political  quiet,  a  breather.  In  which  we 
have  worked  hard  to  pull  ourselves  up  by 
oxir  own  bootstraps,  as  you  say.  This  has 
allowed  us.  with  the  primary  help  of  the 
United  States  and  of  some  international  or- 
ganisations, to  put  Into  effect  a  stabiliza- 
tion plan  for  our  economy. 

STABIUZIMC  THE  BOONOMT 

The  resulU.  I  think,  speak  for  themselves. 
We  now  have  a  total  gold  reserve  of  nearly 
1  billion  doUars — more  than  many  other 
countries  today.  In  1961  our  Industrial  pro- 
duction index  increased  by  10  percent  com- 
pared with  1960.  Electric  en«^  production 
in  1961  increased  by  13.6  percent,  steel  pro- 
duction by  14.8  percent,  cement  by  14J  per- 
cent, and  unemployment  decreased  by  6.7 
percent  compared  with  the  previous  year. 


We  have  not,  however,  lost  sisfat  of  the 
ImpHDrtance  of  preparing  for  the  future.  We 
are  well  aware  that  no  human  institutions 
last  forever.  In  1947  we  held  a  popular  ref- 
erendum to  Insure  that  future  changes  in 
the  form  of  government  are  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  SpaiUsh  people.  This 
referendum,  which  drew  very  wide  voter  par- 
ticipation, overwhelmingly  approved  the  Law 
of  Succession,  which  keeps  General  Franco 
in  power,  creates  a  Council  of  the  Realm — 
and  a  three-nven  Council  of  Regency  for  the 
moment  of  transition — calls  for  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood. 
Since  that  law  was  passed.  Spain  has  been 
constitutionally  a  monarchy. 

OROKRLT   TRANSmOir 

If  General  Franco  should  pass  away,  or  If 
he  retires  for  physical  reasons,  there  Is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  we  shall  experience 
a  peaceful  and  orderly  transition  to  the  next 
leadership.  In  the  first  place,  we  Spaniards 
have  had  quite  enough  of  bloodshed  from 
Internal  political  strife.  Secondly,  we  have 
very  strong  Institutions  which  will  Insure 
the  prompt  and  peaceful  transfer  of  power 
to  the  new  monarchical  regime.  Among 
these  obviously  are  the  Army  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Another  strong  force  for  sta- 
bility Is  also  the  main  body  of  public  opinion 
In  the  Nation. 

As  you  consider  political  forms  In  Spain,  I 
urge  you  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  measur- 
ing our  country  by  the  wrong  yardstick.  We 
Spaniards  are  strongly  Individualistic.  We 
have  our  own  values,  and  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  other  countries.  A  famous 
Spanish  philoeopher  and  writer  who  is  not 
entirely  friendly  to  the  present  regime  in 
Spain  has  pointed  this  out.  Salvador  de 
Madarlaga  wrote: 

"The  Spanish  case  Is  one  of  those  which 
will  test  the  political  acuixMn  of  the  leaders 
of  the  coming  world.  If  they  inaist  on  in- 
flicting on  Spain  exactly  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  other  democracies  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent psychological  metal,  failure  is  certain. 
Universal  direct  suffrage  is  a  case  in  point. 
Elections,  representative  executives,  and  in 
general  the  machinery  of  state  should  be 
contrived  above  all  with  an  eye  to  order 
and  continuity.  All  else  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  this  supreme  aim." 

STATE   AMD    CBUBCB 

The  fourth  topic  I  promised  to  discuss  with 
you — a  subject  of  considerable  recent  inter- 
est— is  tlie  relation  between  state  and  church 
in  Spain  today.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  present  these  relations  as 
deteriorating  or  to  impute  to  the  church  a 
position  opposed  to  the  Government  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  strikes.  As  you 
i^now,  the  relationship  between  chtirch  and 
state  in  Spain  Is  clearly  defined  by  the  con- 
cordat between  the  Spanish  Government  and 
the  Holy  See  of  1953.  This  treaty  establishes 
the  respective  area.«i  of  competence  of  each 
institution,  and  its  wisdom  has  been  proven 
by  the  passage  of  time. 

There  Is  a  natural  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  church  for  the  welfare  of  workers — in 
Spain  as  in  other  countries.  There  is.  In  fact, 
a  specific  branch  of  Catholic  Action — the 
Worko-s'  Brotherhood  of  Catholic  Action 
(HOAC) — which  is  primarily  interested  In 
indiistrial  workers.  It  is  therefore  only  nat- 
ural that  the  Catholic  clergy  In  Spain 
should  have  taken  an  active  Interest  In 
events  affecting  workers  In  their  parishes. 
But  this  Interest  must  not  be  construed  as 
instigation  or  provocation  of  the  workers' 
actions.  Indeed,  the  facts  of  the  case  show 
that  this  Is  not  so.  Written  statements  by 
the  bishops  of  San  Sebastlin.  Vltorla,  Bilbao, 
L^rtda,  Teruel,  and  others,  categorically  deny 
the  Instigation  of  the  strikes  which  has  been 
attributed  to  their  priests.  I  suspect  that 
those  people  who  have  spread  these  r^xirts 
of  tiie  strikes  as  evidence  of  a  rift  between 
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church  and  state  are  guilty  of  wishful 
thinking. 

Gentleman,  there  is  obvloiisly  far  more 
that  I  could  say  to  you  about  what  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  my  country  today. 

You  have  been  a  patient  and  attentive 
audience,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  your  coxu^esy.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
subtract  from  the  pleasures  of  the  question 
period,  which  we  all  know  Is  the  real  sport 
you  have  come  to  take  part  In.  I  am.  there- 
fore, torn  between  the  temptation  to  con- 
tinue lecturing  to  you  about  Spain  and  my 
sense  of  sportsmanship  which  tells  me  that 
fair  play  demands  you  be  given  your  turn. 

I  shall  close,  then,  by  thanking  you  again 
for  your  hospitality  and  by  urging  you  to 
watch  my  country  closely  as  one  of  the 
really  lively  stories  of  our  time.  Americans 
have  been  preoccupied  with  other  areas  of 
the  world  for  the  last  25  years  and  have 
been  too  little  aware  of  what  we  Spaniards 
were  up  to.  Now — for  reasons  of  common 
defense,  for  reasons  of  mutual  economic  in- 
terest, and  becaiise  we  are  partners  in  the 
concerted  action  to  contain  the  Communist 
menace — this  has  changed.  Spain  is  in  the 
news  today.  We  welcome  this,  and  we 
pledge  our  efforts  to  assure  that  the  news 
from  Spain  is  well  covered.  Such  objective 
and  balanced  reporting  from  one  of  the 
vital  areas  of  the  free  world  is  essential  to 
our  common  gpoals. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

QTTKSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Question.  We  constantly  hear  about  what 
the  uncommitted  nations  think.  What  will 
Spain,  committed  to  the  West,  think  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  barring  prayer 
or  mention  of  God  in  public  schools? 

The  Ambassador.  I  respect  the  decision  of 
your  Supreme  Court,  but  we  think  It  Is  better 
to  use  the  name  of  God  in  our  schools. 
[Applause.] 

Question.  We  have  a  lot  of  people  Inter- 
ested in  religion  in  Spain.  Mr.  Ambassador. 
I  have  two  questions  here. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  freedom  of 
religion  in  Spain? 

Will  the  Spanish  ever  relax  their  restric- 
tion on  Protestant  churches? 

The  Ambassador.  That  is  a  very  Interest- 
ing point  and  I  will  speak  very  frankly  to 
you.  I  myself  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  do  rec- 
ognize that  we  in  Spain  have  committed 
errors  toward  Protestants,  but  as  I  told  you 
previously  in  my  speech,  we  are  now  In  the 
process  of  establishing  a  status  for  the 
Protestants  which  will  avoid  in  the  future 
such  misimderstandings  and  we  will  give  to 
the  Protestants  the  position  that  they  have 
the  right  to  have  in  Spain  imder  Spanish 
law.     [Applause.] 

Question.  Spain  has  asked  for  entry  into 
the  Common  Market.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  request?  What  changes  Is  the  Span- 
ish Government  planning  in  terms  of  civil 
rights  to  make  Spain  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  Conunon  Market? 

The  Ambassador.  As  I  have  said.  Spain  has 
already  asked,  not  only  for  association  with 
the  Common  Market,  but  for  participation — 
in  due  time  and  in  the  right  way — in  the 
political  unity  of  Europe.  In  doing  thla,  the 
Spanish  Government  was  entirely  conscious 
of  the  political  requirements  that  appear  in 
the  Treaty  of  Rome,  and  of  the  commitments 
that  will  be  necessary  in  taking  this  step. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  balance 
of  competing  interests  in  Spain  may  be  upset 
by  outside  forces  such  as  the  proposed  gift 
to  Spanish  strikers  of  $10,000  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America? 

The  Ambassador.  The  only  thing  I  can  say 
is  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
strikes  are  purely  a  Spanish  problem.  We 
are  handling  these  problems  in  the  best  way 
we  can.  The  Government  has  already  satis- 
fled  the  aspirations  of  the  strikers.  We  do 
prefer    very,    very    much    to    avoid    foreign 


intervention  because  even  though  we  rec- 
ognize that  perhaps  some  of  this  toni%n 
intervention  might  be  well  Intended,  the  fact 
la  that  in  general  these  intervention*  are 
bad  for  us  and  we  believe  also  for  others. 

Question.  In  yoxir  opinion,  what  is  the 
future  of  the  monarchists  in  Si>ain  after 
the  declaration  of  I>on  Juan? 

The  Ambassador.  It  is  a  very  Interesting 
question.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  Spain 
is  already  a  monarchy.  Likewise  a  constitu- 
tional system  has  been  established  to  decide 
what  person  of  royal  blood  will  be  the  fu- 
ture King  of  Spain. 

Question.  What  form  of  government  is 
Spain  likely  to  develop  after  Franco  and 
how    difficult   will    the   transition   be? 

The  Ambassador.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this 
is  a  problem  in  Spain,  but  I  think,  frankly 
speaking,  that  it  is  not  so  Important  or  so 
difficult  as  it  is  in  many  other  countries. 
While  we  are  already  a  monarchy,  we  have 
the  unity  of  a  strong  army,  and  we  have 
the  weight,  if  I  can  say  so,  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Furthermore,  all  Spaniards  remem- 
ber the  Bufferings  of  the  civil  war  and  have 
decided  to  avoid  a  similar  experience.  I 
can  assure  you  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  a  political  succession,  there  will  be  no 
interruption  but,  on  the  contrary,  perfect 
continuity  will  be  maintained. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  the  American  press 
has  been  accurate  in  Its  presentation  of 
Spain,  and  do  you  feel  the  American  press 
has  been  fair  In  Its  presentation  of  the  Span- 
ish position? 

The  Ambassador.  As  I  told  you.  I  am  a 
new8pap)erman  In  some  ways.  I  would  pre- 
fer very  much  to  be  today  In  connection  with 
this  question  very  polite  and  say  that  I  am 
very,  very  satisfied  with  the  way  the  press- 
men here  In  America  have  treated  us  of  late. 
But  at  the  same  time,  believing  I  am  among 
colleagues.  I  think  I  shoxild  speak  to  you 
very  frankly  and  hope  you  will  not  be  of- 
fended or  hurt  when  I  say  that  since  I  ar- 
rived here  about  3  weeks  ago.  you  newspaper- 
men have  given  me  tremendous  headaches 
and  have  made  me  very  unhappy.  [Ap- 
plause] 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  Spain's  finan- 
cial Interests  seek  to  Increase  Investments  in 
South  America,  the  United  States  or  Europe? 

The  Ambassador.  I  don't  know  who  wrote 
this  question,  but  I  am  tremendously  grate- 
ful to  him  because  Just  to  think  that  we  al- 
ready have  money  enough  not  only  to  take 
care  of  our  own  development,  but  also  to 
make  an  Investment  in  foreign  countries,  is 
something,  believe  me,  that  makes  me  feel 
very  optimistic.     [Laughter.] 

Question.  What  do  you  feel  the  United 
States  can  most  do  to  improve  relations  with 
Spain? 

The  Ambassador.  That  has  a  very  simple 
answer.  I  have  to  use  only  a  single  word. 
The  only  question  is  that  it  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant word  in  the  human  language:  frlend- 
sklp. 

Question.  I  have  a  question  from  a  man 
who  was  In  your  country  last  year.  He  says. 
"I  know  I  can't  get  a  Herald  Tribune  at  the 
White  House  but  why  couldn't  I  get  one  in 
Madrid  last  year?" 

The  Ambassador.  Well,  that  is  a  question 
that  should  be  answered  in  common  by 
President  Kennedy  and  me  since  it  concerns 
both  of  us.  As  for  me,  I  think  the  only  thing 
I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  am  very  sorry  you  were 
unable  to  buy  the  Herald  Tribune  in  Spain. 
I  will  do  everything  to  prevent  this  happen- 
ing again  In  the  future.     [Applause.] 

Question.  After  sputnik.  General  Franco 
said  that  Soviet  technical  achievements 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  an  author- 
itarian state  over  democracies.  Can  you  ex- 
plain what  he  meant? 

The  Ambassador.  I  think  it  is  always  a  bad 
system  to  take  something  out  of  context,  be- 
cause the  right  meaning  may  be  lost.  What- 
ever the  meaning  of  the  statement  may  have 


been,  the  fact  is  that  Franco  ta  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  an  enemy  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Translation  or  trk  Remarks  or  the  Newlt 
Appointed  Ambassador  or  Spain  Antonio 
Garriguts  y  Diaz-Canabate  Upon  the  Oc- 
casion or  the  Presentation  or  His  Lrmn 
or  Credence 

Mr.  President,  it  U  for  me  a  great  honor 
to  present  to  Your  Excellency  the  letters  of 
credence  by  virtue  of  which  His  Elxcellency 
the  head  of  the  Spanish  state  accredits  me  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  Spain  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  would  wish  at  this  point  to  dedicate  a 
thought  to  the  memory  of  my  predecessor 
Don  Mariano  de  Yturralde,  whose  mission 
was  unfortunately  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
demise  and  whose  professional  capabilities 
and  personal  qualities  we  all  remember  so 
well.  It  is  fitting  that  I  restate  our  gratitude 
for  the  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
the  courtesies  extended  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  that  sad  occasion. 

I  come  to  Washington  at  a  time  when  the 
happy  results  of  the  agreements  of  Septem- 
ber 1953  have  proven,  over  almost  a  decade, 
the  wisdom  that  Inspired  them.  Spain  con- 
tinues to  be  faithful  to  this  policy  of  col- 
laboration In  the  defense  of  the  West.  It 
nevertheless  should  be  observed  that  the 
circumstances  of  various  kinds  that  sur- 
rounded the  birth  of  the  agreements  have,  of 
course,  noticeably  modified  over  the  years 
since  elapsed. 

Spain  is  now  dedicated  to  a  great  enter- 
prise of  economic  development,  on  a  nation- 
wide scale,  the  prime  and  unalterable  ob- 
jective of  which  is  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  Spanish  people.  It  Is 
nonetheless  obvious  that  this  national  en- 
deavor, whose  full  and  timely  fruition  will 
require  some  external  assistance,  will  also 
contribute  to  give  added  value  to  Spanish 
participation  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
community.  As  Spaniards  we  cannot  forget 
in  this  connectloB  what  the  generous  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  and  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  meant  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  realization  of  such 
aims. 

The  decision  that  has  been  recently  ex- 
pressed by  my  Government  of  requesting  the 
establishment  of  links  with  the  institutions 
that  have  come  into  existence  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  idea  of  European  unity  has 
also  been  presided  over  by  that  very  same 
double  purpose  of  raising  the  level  of  our 
economy  and  of  contributing  to  the  common 
tasks  of  the  Western  World.  The  successful 
outcome  of  the  Spanish  stabilization  pro- 
gram Is  the  best  guarantee  that  my  country 
shall  exert  every  necessary  effort  to  that  end. 

This  unmistakable  European  commitment 
does  not,  however,  spell  the  end  of  our  efforts 
and  aspirations  in  other  important  fields  of 
international  life.  Spain's  geographic  posi- 
tion, astride  two  seas  and  a  bridge  between 
two  continents,  has  not  permitted  her  over 
the  centuries,  and  doee  not  permit  her  to- 
day, to  be  unconcerned  about  the  course  of 
events  in  that  Important  area. 

Likewise,  as  we  are  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  in  addressing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  would  wish  to  stress 
the  fact  that  my  country  shares  with  the 
sister  republics  of  this  hemisphere  a  com- 
mon spiritual  and  cultural  heritage  and  that 
she  feels  both  close  and  sympathetic  to  the 
great  Joint  effort  being  Implemented  for 
their  economic  development  and  social  prog- 
ress. 

In  concluding,  may  I  say  that  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  Ideals  and  Interests  which 
our  two  countries  share  will  without  any 
doubt  contribute  to  the  tightening  and 
strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
existing  between  the  people  of  Spain  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the  main 
goal  toward  which  I  shall  constantly  strive. 
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Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  initia- 
tion of  this  mls8lon< — and  with  full  aware- 
ness of  its  importance  and  significance — to 
express  to  you  my  respect  and  admiration 
for  this  great  Nation,  cemented  over  the 
years  by  family  ties  and  by  my  own  life- 
long personal  experience. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  President,  my  best 
wishes  for  Your  Excellency's  welfare  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I 

The  President's  Reply  to  the  Remarks  or 
THE     Newlt     Appointed     Ambassador    or 
Spain    Antonio   OAiuotTES    t   Diaz-Cana- 
bate Upon  the  Occasion  or  the  Presen- 
tation or  His  LEma  or  Credence 
Mr.  Ambassador.  I  accept  with  pleEisure  the 
letter  of  credence  by  which  the  Chief  of  the 
Spanish  State  accredits  you  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Spain 
In  the  United  States  of  America.    The  mem- 
ory  of   your  distinguished  predecessor,   the 
late   Mariano  de   Yturralde,  will   live  on   in 
the  hearts  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  still 
saddened  by  his  sudden  demise.    I  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  Washington  to  you  and  am 
happy  to  assure  you  of  the  fullest  i>oeslble 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  its  representatives. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  continu- 
ing cooperation  of  our  two  countries  in  the 
defense  of  the  West  has  been  of  mutual 
benefit  in  many  fields,  and  am  confident 
that  the  benefits  ol  this  collaboration  will 
continue.  The  extension  of  the  agreements 
of  1953.  as  provided  therein,  is  manifestly 
the  desire  ot  both  our  nations. 

The  changes  that  have  Uken  place  in  the 
world  and  particularly  in  Europe  during  the 
past  decade  have  Indeed  been  significant  for 
both  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  regional  cooperation 
contributing  thereby  to  a  strong  Atlantic 
partnership.  I  believe  that  both  our  coun- 
tries should  seek  to  strengthen  this  part- 
nership by  such  means  as  closer  coordina- 
tion of  economic  policies  in  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  In  this  common  endeavor  we 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  need 
to  share  the  benefits  of  thla  cooperation  with 
the  less -developed  countries  of  the  world. 
In  this  regard,  I  welcome  the  sympathetic 
Interest  in  Spain  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, a  program  to  which  my  Government 
attaches  the  highest  importance. 

The  dedication  of  your  country  to  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  Spanish  people 
will  of  course  receive  the  sympathetic  at- 
tention of  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  sacrifices  that  were 
required  to  bring  about  the  successful  out- 
come of  the  Spanish  financial  stabilization 
program.  This  Government  will  study  with 
Interest  and  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  your 
country's  plans  for  further  economic  and 
social  development. 

I  am  deeply  gratified.  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
your  country  has  sent  such  a  good  friend  of 
the  United  States  as  yourself  to  represent 
Spain  in  Washington,  and  I  appreciate  the 
bonds  of  family  and  esteem  which  draw  you 
so  close  to  this  country.  I  assure  you  that 
this  friendship  and  admiration  is  fully  re- 
ciprocated and  I  again  extend  my  full  and 
frank  cooperation  and  that  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  you  in  your  important  mission. 
May  your  stay  in  this  country  be  pleasant. 
-  long  and  fruitful  far  both  our  nations.  Wel- 
come, Mr.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  BURKE  at  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey on  the  very  fine  presentation  that  he 
has  made  on  behalf  of  our  great  friend, 
Spain.  It  is  very  obvious  that  he  has 
spent  much  time  on  the  preparation  of 
his  subject  matter  and  he  deserves  great 
credit. 


I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  and  beloved 
Ambassador  to  Spain.  Anthony  J.  Drexel 
Biddle,  who  died  during  his  tenure  as 
Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Ambassador  Biddle  was  a  man  of  great 
wisdom  saturated  with  all  the  subleties 
of  Old  and  New  World  diplomacy.  Am- 
bassador Biddle  combined  the  instincts 
of  a  fine  gentleman.  It  is  a  tragedy  that 
he  did  not  continue  longer  in  the  post  as 
Ambassador,  for  he  would  have  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  respects  to  his  be- 
loved widow,  Margaret  Biddle,  who  was  a 
tower  of  strength  to  her  husband  during 
his  short  tenure  in  Madrid. 

I  would  also  like  to  incorporate  in  the 
Record  one  of  the  last  statements  of 
Ambassador  Biddle  before  he  was 
stricken.  This  statement  was  made  be- 
fore the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Barcelona,  Spain,  June  15,  1961: 
Speech  by  the  Honorable  Anthont  J. 
Drexel  Biddle,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
Before  the  American  Chamber  or  Com- 
merce, Barcelona,  June  15,  1961 
One  of  the  most  vivid  of  my  impressions 
of  Spain  so  far — and  of  course  the  latest — 
is  the  impact  made  by  Barcelona  itself.  This 
great  and  beautiful  city  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  me  because  iu  exciting  activity 
is  symbolic  of  the  new  Spain,  of  which  I 
have  seen  evidences  nearly  everjrwhere  since 
I  landed  at  Algeciras.  This  ancient  yet  mod- 
ern Mediterranean  port  Is  a  reminder  of  past 
greatnesses,  and  a  symbol  not  only  to  Span- 
lards,  but  to  all  of  us,  of  the  reawakened 
spirit  of  adventure,  of  participation,  of 
healthy  comp>etltlon,  and  of  cooperation  with 
the  rest  of  the  free  world.  And  I  am  proud 
that,  as  the  port  of  call  of  several  American 
shipping  lines,  and,  as  a  hospitable  haven 
for  grateful  units  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  it  espe- 
cially symbolizes  the  growing  ties  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Nowhere  does  this  new  Spain  appear  more 
clearly  than  in  the  International  Pair  of 
Barcelona.  In  the  Middle  Ages  most  of  Eu- 
rope beat  a  path  to  Santiago  de  Compostela. 
Today  the  world  of  business  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, year  after  year,  lifts  its  pack  of 
samples  on  Its  back  and  undertakes  (by  Jet, 
of  course)    the  pilgrimage  to  Barcelona. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  being  played  In  this 
fair  by  American  business,  and  especially 
by  this  most  active  branch  of  the  largest 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Its  kind  outside  the 
United  States.  In  one  sense,  it  is  really  for- 
tunate that  participation  doesn't  depend  on 
VS.  Government  support.  The  fact  that 
our  limited  governmental  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose do  not  permit  a  large  official  U.S.  ex- 
hibit every  year,  makes  even  more  impressive 
the  really  Imposing  display  of  American 
products  here.  And  it  vividly  demonstrates 
the  growing  Interest  of  American  business- 
men In  Spain  and  their  confidence  In  its 
future. 

I  told  you  I  was  going  to  give  you  some  of 
my  personal  Impressions.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  pretend  that  they  have  been  en- 
tirely concentrated  on  ports  and  factories 
and  trade  fairs.  Although  I  have  made  many 
visits  to  Spain,  never  have  I  been  so  struck 
by  the  existence  of  two  Spains — the  chang- 
ing Spain  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  and 
the  eternal  Spain,  both  equally  exciting. 

In  many  ways — In  Its  beautiful  buildings. 
Its  ancient  monuments,  its  scenery,  its  art 
and  literature.  Its  friendly  and  handsome 
people — this  is  the  Spain  I  knew  when  I 
first  saw  it  in  1940.  The  Spain  my  great 
great  grandfather  knew  more  than  a  hun- 


dred years  ago  and  that  his  ancestors  knew 
before  him.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  remain 
to  thrill  and  inspire  my  grandsons  and  their 
deficendants. 

But  the  other  Spain — the  changing  Spain 
represented  by  this  international  fair — has 
its  roots  In  history  too.  "Far  the  great 
Spanish  explorers  thrived  on  competition. 

Imagine  a  Cortes  or  a  Plzarro  alive  today. 
Give  him  a  choice  between  a  safe  but  limited 
market,  protected  from  foreign  competition 
and  from  competitors  at  home — a  choice  be- 
tween that  and  the  risks  of  competition  with 
its  far  greater  potential  rewards.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  what  his  choice  would  be? 

I  am  certain  that  this  new  Spain  is  making 
the  same  choice.  There  are  many  signs  that 
this  is  so.  Let  me  mention  one  statistical 
straw  In  the  wind.  Between  1958  and  1960 
Spanish  exports  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased more  than  60  percent.  The  spirit 
that  has  brought  this  result  is  breaking  down 
the  walls  between  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  many  fronts.  Since  my  last  visit  to 
this  country  Spain  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  soon  to  become  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  International  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Even  now  it  is  taking 
its  cape  in  hand  and  preparing  to  enter  that 
mc«t  International  bullAng  of  competition, 
the  GATT,  the  General  Agreement  for  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Spain  has  carried  out  the  larger 
(though  presumably  easier)  part  of  an 
esKentlal  program  for  the  liberalization  of 
imports.  She  has  lowered  substantially  her 
barriers  to  foreign  investments.  These  steps 
have  required  courage.  To  carry  them  fur- 
ther to  their  logical  conclusion — as  they  must 
be  carried  If  they  are  to  yield  their  full  bene- 
fits— may  take  even  more.  But  the  prizes  are 
high,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  descendants  of 
the  Conqulstadores  will  not  turn  back. 

While  Spain  has  been  taking  a  new  look  at 
the  world,  we  In  the  United  States  have  been 
seeing  Spain  In  a  new  light — as  a  new  fron- 
tier where  our  own  resources  can  be  Joined 
with  the  unsurpassed  human  resources  al- 
ready here  to  bring  richer  rewards  to  both 
of  us  than  we  could  produce  by  acting  alone. 
Tlie  United  States  is  not  alone  in  this  re- 
awakened interest,  but  I  think  we  can  claim 
to  be  ahead  of  others  in  translating  it  into 
action.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  new  for- 
eign Investments  in  Spain  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Investment  law  have  been 
American.  Millions  of  dollars  more  are  only 
awaiting  official  approval  here — more  than  SO 
percent  of  the  pending  foreign  investment 
projects  here  are  from  the  United  States. 
American  exp>orter8  and  their  Spanish  repre- 
sentatives here,  too,  have  been  quick  to  see 
the  opportunities  opened  up  by  trade  lib- 
eralization. In  1958,  If  U.S.  economic  aid 
shipments  are  omitted,  only  $7  million  worth 
of  Spanish  imports  came  from  the  United 
States.  In  1960  the  American  share  was 
$15.7  million.  And  when  liberalization  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  I  am  sure  the 
American  share  will  be  even  larger. 

This  Is  a  result  that  I  hope  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Spanish  businessman.  I  have 
not  earned  the  right  to  give  him  advice. 
But,  as  an  American,  I  feel  that  I  do  have 
the  right  to  a  view  about  competition.  We 
in  the  United  States  have  deliberately  ex- 
posed oiorselves  to  it — competition  at  home 
and  from  abroad — and  we  have  found  that 
it  pays.  In  the  United  States,  as  you  all 
know,  the  stifling  of  competition  is  a  crime. 
And  some  prominent  business  executives 
have  recently  been  jailed  for  trying  to  Ignore 
that  fact.  There  have  never  been  any  re- 
strictions against  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States — if  there  had  been,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  country  would 
svirely  have  been  far  slower  and  less  certain. 
It  is  true  that  like  every  other  country  we 
have  a  protective  tariff. 

But  ever  since  1988,  under  four  different 
Presidents,  and  both  great  political  parties. 
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the  United  States  has  steadily  reduced  the 
level  of  Its  tariffs  from  an  ad  valorem  average 
of  nearly  19  percent  then  to  less  than  8  per- 
cent today.  And  we  are  now  engaged  In 
another  major  round  of  negotiations  under 
the  aegis  of  GATT  which  will  undoubtedly 
resuU  In  a  still  further  reduction. 

If  farther  evidence  Is  needed  of  the  depth 
and  permanence  of  the  American  belief  In 
competition,  it  Is  worth  while  to  look  briefly 
at  our  recent  efforts  to  cure  the  gold  outflow 
from  our  shores.  That  outflow  resulted  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  were  the 
massive  program  of  foreign  aid,  the  persist- 
ence of  restrictions  against  American  goods 
abroad  while  we  lowered  our  own  tariffs,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  American  markets  to 
exports  of  certain  foreign  countries  whose 
goods  have  been  vlrutally  excluded  from 
third  countries,  and  the  substantial  foreign 
Investments  of  American  companies.  Tet  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  made  It  entirely 
clear  that  It  does  not  Intend  to  solve  the 
American  balance-of- payments  problem  by 
restriction  of  imports,  by  regulation  of  Amer- 
ican Investments  abroad,  or  by  reduction  In 
American  foreign  aid.  This,  then,  reflects  a 
continuity  of  policy  in  this  area. 

I  realize  that  otur  own  march  toward  freer 
trade  has  had  Its  occasional  setbacks.  We 
know  that  that  path  Is  not  strewn  excltislvely 
with  roses.  So,  when  we  encourage  Spain  to 
continue  her  march  toward  the  final  liberal- 
ization of  Imports,  and  the  elimination  of 
those  Impediments  that  remain  In  the  way  of 
foreign  and  domestic  enterprise,  we  do  so  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  difllculties,  but  we 
are  confident  that  they  will  be  surmounted. 

These  facts  about  American  policy  are 
probably  familiar  to  many  of  you,  and  you 
may  therefore  be  disappointed  If  this  Is  all 
I  have  to  say.  I  realize  that  you  probably 
expect  me,  as  a  recent  arrival,  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  scene  in  Washington — per- 
haps to  tell  you  something  you  have  not 
heard.  But  that  is  not  so  easy  in  these  days 
of  transatlantic  radio  and  telephone.  In 
this  respect,  the  diplomat  of  my  great-great- 
grandfather's day  had  a  real  advantage. 
Perhaps  the  exploits  of  Commander  Shepard 
and  of  Major  Gagarin  presage  the  day  when 
an  ambassador  can  travel  so  fast  that  he  can 
again  beat  the  news  to  his  new  post.  But 
for  the  time  being  I  must  reconcile  myself 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  as  familiar  with  the 
outward  changes  in  Washington  as  I. 

If  I  can't  bring  you  news,  however,  I  can 
at  least  give  you  some  impressions  that  I 
have  taken  with  me  from  home.  There  is  in 
Washington  nowadays  a  new  dynamism,  a 
search  for  positive  solutions.  Equally  im- 
pressive, though  less  immediately  notice- 
able, there  is  a  sense  of  continuity.  This  is 
a  familiar  phenomenon  In  the  United  States 
when  a  new  administration  takes  office.  The 
methods  used,  the  strategies  adopted,  may 
differ  from  President  to  President,  but  the 
basic  goals  of  American  policy  are  reretark- 
ably  stable.  This  administration  has  not 
changed  these  basic  goals  for  they  conform 
to  the  deeply  held  convictions  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

Those  aspirations  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  most  other  peoples.  The  American  wants 
peace,  but  the  honorable  and  Just  peace  he 
insists  upon;  he  wants  to  keep  what  eco- 
nomic security  he  has  already  achieved;  and 
he  insists  on  his  right  to  have  a  say  In  deter- 
mining his  own  fate  on  earth.  But,  because 
he  recognizes  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  prosperity  and  power,  and  because  he 
recognizes  that  nations  today  are  Interde- 
pendent, his  aspirations  go  beyond  these 
very  personal  aims.  In  an  address  befose 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk, 
recently  summed  up  these  more  far-reach- 
Iztg  mqilrations  In  these  few  words:  "to  build 
a  deeent  world  order  by  peaceful  means  if 
possible." 


What  does  the  average  American  have 
In  mind  when  he  says  he  wants  "a  decent 
world  order"?  He  wants  to  we  the  reai  of 
the  world  at  peace.  He  wants  to  see  little 
countries  as  well  as  big  ones  free  from  domi- 
nation by  other  countries — including  the 
United  States.  He  does  not  want  his  coun- 
try to  seize  the  territory  of  others.  He  is 
not  only  willing,  but  would  Insist,  that  a 
substantial  part  of  our  income  and  our  tech- 
nical knowledge  be  used  to  improve  the 
lot  of  newer  or  less  fortunate  countries.  This 
desire  to  help  the  less  fortimate  countries 
overcome  their  age-old  poverty  was  reflected 
In   President   Kennedy's   inaugural    address: 

"To  those  people  In  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves  for 
whatever  period  Is  required — not  because  the 
Conununists  may  be  doing  It,  not  because 
we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  is  right.** 

At  the  same  time,  the  average  American 
sees  a  mortal  threat  to  all  of  these  aspira- 
tions in  the  aggressive  drive  of  International 
communism.  And  he  Is  convinced  that  So- 
viet imperialism  feeds  on  poverty  and  hun- 
ger wherever  they  exist  and  seeks  to  exploit 
for  its  own  ends  the  universal  desire  of  co- 
lonial countries  for  self-government.  In  the 
modern  world  no  people  are  so  Isolated  as 
not  to  be  able  to  compare  their  lot  with  that 
of  more  fortunate  nations.  There  was  a  time 
when  poverty  bred  resignation.  Today  it 
breeds  resentment  and  hatred.  These  are 
the  emotions  on  which  the  Communist  offen- 
sive thrives. 

Now  the  American  people  feel  deeply  that 
the  Soviet  offensive,  reinforced  as  It  Is  by 
the  rising  aspirations  of  less  fortunate  peo- 
ple, poses  a  threat  not  only  to  their  own  secu- 
rity, but  to  the  freedom  of  the  less-developed 
countries  themselves.  So  they  are  prepared 
to  go  far  to  meet  this  threat.  They  hope 
that  economic  and  other  nonmllitary  aid 
will  suffice.  But  they  are  ready  If  necessary 
to  meet  armed  aggression  with  arms.  And 
they  are  not  willing  to  see  any  American 
administration  lay  down  its  arms,  while  Its 
opponents  keep  their  own  weapons — Includ- 
ing sabotage,  terrorism,  and  disregard  for 
the  truth. 

These  are  reasons  for  my  own  conviction 
that  the  basic  objectives  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  have  not  changed  and  will  not 
change  unless  the  state  of  the  world  change*, 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  empha- 
sis and  method. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  while  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  United  States  have 
changed  hardly  at  all,  the  methods  of  achiev- 
ing them  do  change.  And,  of  course,  those 
are  today  under  Intensive  study.  One  phase 
of  this  reappraisal  which  must  interest 
everyone  here  is  the  current  reexamination 
of  the  aid  program.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  results  of  that  examination  will  be.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able will  be  divided  among  the  dozens  of 
countries  who  desperately  need  our  aid  and 
the  many  more  whose  need  is  less  desperate. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  old  forms  of  aid  may  be 
eliminated  and  what  new  forms  may  take 
their  place. 

But  I  am  certain  that  whatever  may  be 
the  effect  on  the  program  in  Spain — and  to 
whatever  extent  existing  forms  of  aid  may 
be  replaced  by  more  normal  commercial  and 
Investment  relations — the  basic  objective  of 
American  policy  will  remain  the  same;  name- 
ly, to  help  Spain,  within  our  capacity,  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  her  human  and  ma- 
terial resources,  and  to  encourage  and  help 
her  to  play  a  major  role  In  International  or- 
ganizations and  particularly  In  the  coopera- 
tive battle  of  the  free  world  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  freedom. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
more  than  passing  interest  today,  on  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  start  of  what 


proved  to  be  Oeneral  Franco's  successful 
assault  on  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
Spain,  to  note  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  more 
especially  our  State  Department,  valued 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  leader,  the  peo- 
ples of  both  Spain  and  the  United 
States  are  encountering  all  sorts  of  ef- 
forts to  disturb  that  friendship,  and  to 
dispel  that  good  will. 

Although  we  icnow  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  special 
overtures  of  friendship  to  Spain  in  1936, 
we  also  know  that  some  segments  of  the 
group  of  men  who  were  then  powerful 
in  Washington  succumbed  to  Red  propa- 
ganda. They  have  not  yet  recovered, 
and  seem  to  continue  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  mislead  and  confuse  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  sustaining  as  factual  and 
true  even  those  portions  of  Communist 
propaganda  which  are  known  in  Ameri- 
can Government  circles  to  be  anything 
but  factual  and  true. 

It  has  been  said,  no  doubt  rightfully, 
that  what  is  needed  in  the  relationship 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is 
knowledgeable  understanding  below  the 
level  of  Government,  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  both  nations 
based  on  authentic  information. 

Americans  know  that  Spain  possesses 
a  distinctive  culture  developed  to  a  high 
degree  down  through  many  centuries. 
We  know,  too,  of  Spain's  remarkable  art 
treasures,  her  paintings,  her  architec- 
ture, her  literature,  her  histoiical  build- 
ings, her  dances,  and  the  amazing  beauty 
of  her  landscape.  However,  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  her  Government  and 
her  leaders,  other  than  General  Franco, 
and  scarcely  anything  at  all  about  her 
politics  and  her  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  America  and  Americans  are  not 
too  well  understood  by  Spaniards.  This 
lack  of  knowledge  on  both  sides  is  a  de- 
terrent to  friendship. 

If  segments  of  our  press,  columnists, 
commentators,  and  broadcasters,  were  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  dissemination 
of  factual  information  regarding  Spain 
and  its  people,  rather  than  to  rehash 
Red  propaganda.  It  would  prove  a  great 
help.  On  some  occasions,  public  oCBcials 
have  cooperated — innocently  perhaps — 
with  broadcasters,  especially,  in  the  dis- 
semination of  inaccurate  and  misleading 
information  about  Spain,  and  events 
taking  place  there,  from  which  the 
American  public  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully gains  misimpressions  and 
misinformation. 

Today.  July  18,  1962.  is  a  day  that  the 
free  world  should  accept  as  important 
historically;  as  a  day  on  which  the  free 
world  should  be  thankful  it  has  Spain 
as  an  ally  and  a  friend;  as  a  day  of  cele- 
bration, presenting  an  opportunity  for 
the  American  people  and  the  free  world 
to  congratulate  Spain  on  its  sturdy  stand 
against  communism,  and  send  best 
wishes  for  success  in  the  future  to  the 
people  of  Spain,  thus  clearly  indicating 
keen  appreciation  of  Spain's  gallant 
stand  against  communism  and  its 
spread. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  rapidly  changing  world 
with  its  transitions   to  national  Indc- 
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pendence  and  shift  ng  of  economic  bal- 
ances, we  in  the  United  States  have  a 
responsibility  to  better  know  and  under- 
stand the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Spain. 

Despite  reams  of  unfavorable  pub- 
licity given  the  Franco  government,  the 
charges  of  dictatorship  and  suppression 
of  the  free  will  of  the  people,  we  must 
recognize  the  emergence  of  this  nation 
into  the  economic  and  political  sphere 
as  a  European  power,  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
World,  and  eventually  a  full-time  part- 
ner in  the  fast  approaching  idea  of 
European  economic  unity,  as  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  Common  Market. 

We  already  have  this  with  the  exist- 
ing Spanish  Government,  dating  back  to 
the  World  War  n  period.  It  kept  the 
pledge  to  remain  neutral  during  the  Al- 
lied campaign  in  North  Africa.  It  per- 
mitted safe  passage  across  its  domain 
for  American  airmen  and  many  thou- 
sands of  French  resistance  fighters  mak- 
ing their  way  to  assist  in  the  North 
African  campaign,  this  in  the  face  of 
repeated  threats  of  invasion  by  the  Axis 
Powers.  At  this  time  Spain  liecame  a 
haven  for  thousands  of  persecuted  Jew- 
ish refugees. 

The  Spanish  Government  was  the 
first  neutral  nation  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  materials  that  were 
being  shipped  or  transshipped  to  Ger- 
many. Spain  was  also  the  first  nation 
to  conclude  a  permanent  air  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  which  granted 
us  landing  rights  for  military  as  well  as 
civilian  planes.  We  also  established 
military  airbases  on  Spanish  soil.  In 
return,  we  have  given  economic  aid 
which  has  been  of  material  assistance 
in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  national  economic 
stability.  i 

Lest  we  forget,  Spain  was  an  economic 
and  physical  shambles  following  the 
years  of  civil  war  that  ended  in  1939. 
The  bitterness  and  the  hatred  out  of 
the  conflict  was  not  soon  forgotten  and 
its  intensity  impeded  what  might  have 
been  a  more  orderly  rehabilitation.  The 
transition  to  a  new  government  met  with 
passionate  and  intense  opposition  that 
necessitated  extreme  measures  that  un- 
fortimately  were  imposed  for  too  long. 
The  new  Government,  under  these  pres- 
sures, made  many  mistakes,  internal, 
economic,  and  political.  The  rights  and 
the  freedoms  of  the  Spanish  people  were 
also  too  long  being  restored. 

In  1947  a  popular  referendum  ap- 
proved the  law  of  succession,  created  a 
Council  of  the  Realm  and  a  three-man 
Regency  to  prepare  for  a  return  to  the 
monarchy,  which  is  the  desire  of  the 
Spanish  people.  As  such.  Sj>aln  has 
been  constitutionally  a  monarchy  since 
that  date,  and  is  prepared  for  an  or- 
derly transition,  without  fear  of  revolu- 
tion. 

The  material  strength  of  the  military 
and  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  will  insure  the  prompt  and 
peaceful  transfer  of  power  to  the  new 
monarchial  regime.  It  will  be  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
in  the  nation,  which  has  come  to  cher- 


ishing  and   protecting  the  newly  won 
freedoms. 

The  progressive  steps  of  liberation  for 
the  Spanish  people  continued  with  the 
signing  of  the  Agreements  of  1953,  which 
set  Spain  on  a  course  dedicated  to  a 
great  enterprise  of  economic  develop- 
ment on  a  nationwide  scale.  The  ful- 
filling of  this  national  undertaking  has 
brought  forth  increased  production  in 
the  basic  industries,  other  than  coal,  a 
vast  revival  in  construction  of  industrial 
plants,  commercial  establishments,  mod- 
em homes  and  apartment  buildings, 
modem  health  facilities,  improved  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  withal,  the  right 
and  encouragement  for  labor  to  organ- 
ize and  bargain  collectively. 

The  Government  of  Spain  has  rec- 
ognized and  profited  by  correction  of 
past  mistakes  and  it  is  refiected  in  the 
inspired  progress  of  a  revitalized  nation. 
It  ealizes  that  it  must  change  the 
social  structure  which  is  obsolete  and 
in  many  aspects  unjust.  For  the  same 
reasons,  and  to  aspire  to  stronger  polit- 
ical institutions  and  greater  freedoms, 
the  political  structure  must  also  be 
changed.  The  tmjust  forms  of  perse- 
cution practiced  against  religions,  other 
than  Roman  Catholic,  have  been  eased 
and  formal  official  acceptance  of  these 
religions  has  been  in  progress  for  some 
time  and  will  very  soon  be  accomplished. 
In  the  religious  connection  and  predi- 
cated on  erroneous  information,  a  rift 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Government  of  Spain  has  received  much 
publication  through  the  news  media.  Au- 
thentic and  on-the-scene  reports  from 
Spain  indicate  otherwise.  While  the 
church  has  not  always  agreed  with  the 
Franco  government,  it  h£is  completely 
retained  its  status  because  of  its  spirit- 
ual interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Span- 
ish people. 

This  was  never  more  in  evidence  than 
in  the  recent  coal  strike  which  was  sup- 
ported but  not  instigated  by  the  Cath- 
olic clergy.  The  strike  was  unique  in 
that  the  miners  struck  for  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  because  of  a  lagging 
coal  industry,  similar  to  our  own  in  the 
United  States. 

The  strike  was  supported  not  only  by 
the  clergy  but  by  the  other  labor  organi- 
zations in  the  country.  The  strength  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Spain  was  shown 
in  this  instance.  When  the  Communists 
entered  the  picture  and  endeavored  to 
promote  a  nationwide  strike  that  would 
have  paralyzed  the  country,  both  the 
strikers  and  the  supporters  rebelled  and 
the  Communists  were  banished  from  the 
scene  as  they  have  always  been  in  Spain. 
The  great  emergence  of  Spain  will 
come  with  her  acceptance  as  an  associ- 
ate or  full  member  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— EEC — an  inspired  and  progressing 
nation  of  some  30  million  offers  a  cord 
of  strength  in  the  future  trading  world. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  enacting  legis- 
lation to  gear  our  national  economy  to 
meet  the  oncoming  competitive  chal- 
lenge of  the  Common  Market.  No  valid 
reason  exists  for  us  to  spurn  the  poten- 
tial of  a  30  million  people  export  market 
for  our  products,  particularly  when  the 
source  of  the  market  is  based  on  a  desire 


to    expand    our    ties    of    International 
friendship. 

This  can  be  best  brought  about  by  a 
sincere  endeavor  mi  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  rising  generations  of  Spain, 
a  people  who  have  not  been  our  enemy 
since  Admiral  Dewey  brought  his  flag- 
ship Olympia  back  to  an  American  port 
over  60  years  ago. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  feeling  of  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Spanish  people  on  the  26th 
anniversary  of  the  conmaencement  of 
their  great  struggle  for  freedom  against 
the  ugly  forces  of  communism  that 
threatened  their  existence  26  years  ago. 
Under  the  superb  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Franco  the  Spanish  people  sur- 
vived a  long  and  brutal  civil  war  fo- 
mented by  the  forces  of  international 
communism.  The  free  world  will  for- 
ever be  indebted  to  the  gallant,  heroic, 
and  courageous  performance  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  leaders. 

That  same  endurance  and  courage  so 
clearly  displayed  by  the  Spanish  nation, 
its  armies,  its  people,  and  its  courageous 
leader,  in  their  fight  against  the  Red 
menace  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  exploration  and  settle- 
ment of  this  great  American  Continent. 
Today,  the  forces  endangering  our 
Nation  are  more  insidious  than  any 
mankind  has  ever  before  faced.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Spanish  people  on 
the  18th  of  July  1936,  continuing  to  April 
1.  1938,  forestalled  the  infestation  of  the 
Communist  cancer  throughout  the  Med- 
iterranean world. 

This  battle-tested  ally  can  be  counted 
upon  to  stand  firmly  with  the  West  in 
the  crucial  days  to  come. 

Again  I  congratulate  a  God-fearing 
people  on  their  anniversary  and  can  as- 
sure the  Chief  of  State,  General  Franco, 
and  the  Spanish  people  that  the  right 
thinking,  fairminded,  and  moralistic 
Americans  will  always  note  and  long  re- 
member the  historic  date  of  July  18. 
1936. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  outstanding  personality  stated 
after  spending  4  years  in  Spain,  it  is  a 
strange  phenomenon  after  returning  to 
the  United  States  that  questions  are 
asked  in  a  rhetorical  manner.  What  the 
questicoier  looks  for  is  confirmation  of 
preconceived  and  prejudiced  ideajs;  they 
are  totally  unreceptive  to  information 
that  would  be  fundamentally  contrary  to 
their  thinking.  This  reaction  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  group;  it  seems  to  be 
general ;  however,  it  is  lessening. 

We  must  remember  that  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spam  were 
conceived  vmder  the  sign  of  friendship. 
When  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
were  seeking  their  independence,  Spain 
was  sympathetic  from  the  outset,  assist- 
ing us  in  arms,  money,  and  diplomacy. 
We  must  remember  also  that  Spain  and 
the  infant  United  States  exchanged  am- 
bassadors in  1785,  6  years  before  the 
British,  that  a  treaty  of  friendship  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  Spain 
in  1795  by  which  Spain  granted  free  nav- 
igation on  the  Mississippi. 

Spain  has  and  always  will  be  a  great 
and  dependable  ally  of  the  United  States. 
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I  extend  my  warm  regards  to  the 
Spanish  people  on  their  historic  national 
holiday.  I  also  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  masterful  presentation  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher], 
who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  consider  Spain  one  of  our  great  allies — 
historically,  culturally,  and  in  her  con- 
cept of  Christian  principles. 

Spain's  vmswerving  militant,  consist- 
ent, and  successful  victory  over  the  god- 
less Soviets  places  her  historically  among 
the  great  nations  of  our  civilization. 

The  Christian  world  will  long  remem- 
ber the  sacrifices  in  life,  blood  and  gold 
made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the 
fathers,  sons,  mothers,  and  daughters  of 
Spain  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  their  beloved  country  against 
the  virulent  communistic  scourge. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  and  pleased  to  join  with  my 
very  able  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Gal- 
L.AGHER],  outstanding  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who 
has  presented  such  an  impressive  and 
convincing  presentation  in  support  of 
continued,  cordial  relations  between  our 
own  Government  and  the  Govenunent 
of  Spain. 

I  am  proud  to  share  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  great  respect,  affection, 
and  admiration  which  we  all  feel  for  the 
people  of  Spain,  whose  warmth  and 
friendship  our  Nation  has  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years  and  who  are  bound  to  us  by 
so  many  strong,  historic  ties,  some  of 
which  go  back  to  the  discovery  of  our 
country. 

The  Spanish  people  and  their  kinfolk 
in  the  many  lands  of  our  own  hemisphere 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world  are  noted  for 
their  vibrant  spirit,  their  rich  language, 
their  lofty  culture,  their  love  of  art, 
music  and  the  humanities,  their  in- 
domitable courage  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity and  turmoil  and  their  passionate 
devotion  to  personal  liberty,  even  under 
circxmistances  of  bitter  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering, and  their  strong  unbending  re- 
ligious faith  in  the  face  of  oppression  and 
tyranny. 

The  Spanish  people  are  indeed  a  great 
people.  They  have  made  monumental 
contributions  to  the  progress  and  ad- 
vancement of  Western  civilization  and 
their  influence  in  our  own  hemisphere 
has  touched  upon  not  only  our  own 
Nation,  but  many  of  the  neighboring 
great  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

We  are  bound  to  them  with  many 
strong,  unalterable,  and  precious  links 
of  amity  and  mutual  respect.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  them  for  their  long- 
continued  friendship  and  their  unwaver- 
ing interest  and  loyalty  in  the  cause  of 
protecting  the  values  of  the  rich  civili- 
zation we  jointly  prize. 

For  the  past  generation  or  more,  they 
have  literally  been  through  the  crucible 
of  fire,  which  tested  their  strength  of 
purpose  and  their  will  to  throw  off  the 
threats  of  Communist  infiltration  and 
aggression.  In  this  struggle  against  Red 
totalitarianism  which  would  sublimate 
and  destroy  their  religious,  political,  and 
social     institutions,     they     have     stood 


steadfast  and  they  have  demonstrated 
to  the  world  their  unfaltering  resolution 
to  oppose  Marxist  conquest  of  their  his- 
toric land. 

Moreover,  they  have  alined  themselves 
with  our  Nation  and  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  in  checking  the  ravages 
and  grave  dangers  of  world  communism. 
In  this  struggle,  we  have  encouraged  and 
supported  them  and  they,  in  turn,  have 
been  loyal  to  our  cause.  Their  leader- 
ship has  shown  repeatedly  its  firm,  un- 
yielding purpose  never  to  allow  godless 
communism  to  fasten  its  grip  upon  their 
beautiful  country  and  God-fearing  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  proved  their  willing- 
ness to  stand  firm,  notwithstanding 
pressures,  threats  and  overt  active  con- 
spiracies against  their  Government  and 
nation. 

For  this  reason,  no  one  can  question 
their  nation  is  strategic  and  most  valu- 
able in  defending  against  the  inroads  of 
Communist  Infiltration  and  aggression 
and  no  one  can  question  that  they  are 
on  our  side  in  the  epochal  struggle  for 
survival  of  Western  civilization  and  all 
that  it  means  to  mankind.  Standing 
together  loyally  with  our  allies  of  free- 
dom we  will  always  prevafl. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  sense  of  high 
privilege,  as  well  as  with  profound  affec- 
tion to  the  Spanish  people  and  gratitude 
for  their  firm  support  of  our  cause,  that 
I  am  especially  pleased  today  to  con- 
gratulate the  Spanish  Government  and 
the  Spanish  people  upon  their  marked 
and  distinguished  cooperation  with  the 
free  world  and  their  demonstrated  will- 
ingness and  zeal  to  defend  it  whenever 
it  is  challenged  by  Communist  zealots 
and  desF>ots. 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  commend  the 
leadersliip  and  the  people  of  Spain  for 
their  tenacity  of  purpose  and  their 
fidelity  to  our  cause  and  to  urge  again, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  past,  that  our  great 
Nation  not  only  gratefully  welcome  the 
cooperation  of  this  great  nation  and 
great  people  but  that  we  continue  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship,  encour- 
agement and  assistance  to  them  to  the 
end  that  our  nations  may  be  brought 
closer  together  in  our  defense  of  free- 
dom and  in  our  quest  for  personal  liberty, 
justice,  and  peace. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
junction with  the  excellent  presentation 
of  the  distinguished  Member  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  on  the  subject 
of  our  friend  and  ally,  Spain,  I  would 
like  to  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  quo- 
tation from  one  of  the  alltime  great 
statesmen  of  the  world.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  who  has  stated  repeatedly: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  Spain  had 
yielded  to  German  blandishments,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  would  have  been  closed, 
all  access  to  the  Mediterranean  would  have 
been  cut  oflf,  and  the  Spanish  coasts  would 
have  become  nesting  places  for  German  U- 
boats.  Spain  injured  neither  us  nor  the 
United  States  in  the  war.  and  as  for  freedom, 
I  can  say  there's  more  liberty  in  Spain  under 
Franco  than  there  is  in  any  country  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  pay  my  respects 
together  with  my  colleagues  to  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  great  Chief  of 
State,  General  Franco,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  commencement  of  their  suc- 


cessful otiating  of  the  Communist 
menace. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Spanish  people  realized  that  their 
most  sacred  institutions  were  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  ruling  power,  that  the 
family  as  a  fundamental  unit  in  the  life 
of  the  country  was  not  respected  and 
their  most  cherished  relinious  belief  was 
challenged  by  government  agencies  in 
power  in  1936,  they  decided  to  bring 
Spain  back  to  its  traditional  customs  and 
dignity. 

We  all  know  that  the  Spaniards  had 
to  fight  a  hard  civil  war  in  order  to  lib- 
erate themselves  from  communism. 
After  the  war.  they  restored  the  tradi- 
tional principles  upon  which  the  family 
life  is  based  and  started  to  build  again 
their  life  under  these  old  principles  but 
looking  toward  the  future. 

They  have  succeeded  fully  in  their  at- 
tempt to  create  a  modem  country  while 
i-etaining  their  traditional  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 
has  been  the  concessions  of  equal  rights 
to  men  and  women.  Under  old  laws 
many  restrictions  prevented  women  from 
having  the  same  rights  as  men.  mainly 
in  the  professional  field.  Those  restric- 
tions have  disappeared,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  concerning  professions 
which  arc  not  suitable  to  women.  With 
that  special  feeling  of  chivalry  that  is  a 
Spanish  characteristic,  they  have  pro- 
tected women  against  the  loss  of  femi- 
nine conditions  that  some  professions 
imply.  They  have  also  establLshed  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopments which  have  taken  place  in 
Spain.  This  country  now  lives  in  peace 
and  looks  to  the  future  with  optimism 
and  enthusiasm.  Life  in  Spain  is  com- 
parable to  that  in  the  most  advanced 
countries  and  the  decision  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  European  Common 
Market  is  a  clear  sign  of  how  much  this 
country  has  improved. 

Today  is  the  Spanish  national  holiday, 
a  holiday  that  was  established  to  com- 
memorate the  revolution  which  made 
possible  Spain  s  peace,  progress  and  hap- 
piness, a  day  dedicated  to  both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  who  struggled  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  and  character  of  their 
sacred  country  with  success  unmatched 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Theirs  was 
a  magnificent  victory  against  the  binital 
insidious  forces  of  communism. 

I  congratulate  the  Spanish  people, 
their  great  Chief  of  State,  General  Fran- 
co, and  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  their  beloved  country. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher]  in  con- 
gratulating an  historic  fiiend  and  ally, 
Spain,  and  its  Chief  of  State,  General 
Franco,  on  the  26th  anniversary  of  their 
heroic  and  successful  undertaking 
against  Communist  Russia.  Theii's  was 
a  glorious  victory  over  communistic  ter- 
rorism, villainy  and  tyranny. 

The  United  States  and  all  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  are  indebted  to 
Spain,  to  its  people  and  its  Chief  of  State. 
General  Franco.  I  have  seen  Spain  as 
early  as  13  years  ago  unjustly  and  unfair- 
ly treated,  not  only  by  some  of  its  Euro- 
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pean  Dfeighbors  but  by  aome  individuals 
ail  over  the  giobe. 

I  am  happT  to  see  a  distinct  change  for 
the  bcter  m  oiu*  treatment  of  a  historic 
friend.  1  am  bapi^y  that  our  great  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  has  recently  ex- 
tended a  warm  and  friendly  hand  to  the 
Spani&h  people  aiid  tbe  Spanish  Chief 
ol  StMie — through  tbe  new  Spanish  Am- 
bassador. Antcuiio  Garrigues. 

I  am  particularly  interested  In  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Spanish  Government  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  fanner.     Spain  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country  with 
about  two- thirds  of  the  population  draw- 
ing Its  living  In  one  way  or  another  from 
agriculture.       Practically     the     entire 
southern  two -thirds  of  the  nation  are  in- 
volved tn  farming  and  the   conditions 
there  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  south - 
cm  part  of  Italy.    The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment la  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
get  foreign  credits  for  this  purpose  and 
in  the  meantime  is  encouraging  as  best 
^      It  can  Spanish  traditional  export  prod- 
ucts such  as  citrus  fruits,  wine,  olives 
and  olive  olL    It  Is  only  since  1957  that 
Spanish  agrkrultcre  Is  gettii»g  the  offi- 
cial help  that  we  take  for  granted,  srxjh 
as  price  supports,  higher  farm   prices, 
agricaltural   Information   serrices,  and 
so  forth.    Spanish  reserves  are  being  fed 
not  only  by  agricultural  exports,  but  by 
towMs.   earnings    by    Spanish    citizens 
•broad  that  are  repatriated  to  Spain— a 
big  item — and  trying  to  slow  down  im- 
ports of  nonessentialfi  such  as  automo- 
bUes  and  luxury  goods.     All  this  is  be- 
ing plowed  back  not  only  in  industry 
but  tn  agriculture  as  the  Government  is 
bending  all  its  efforts  not  only  to  be  self- 
sufBcient   in   food  but   to   improve   the 
standard  of  all  of  its  people;  I  imder- 
stand  that  where  irrigation  in  the  mod- 
^iff^  sense  has  been  used,  such  as  in  the 
aontheast  section  of  Spain,  spectacular 
gains  have  been  made.    How  far  it  will 
•ueoeed  will  depend  on  its  own  efforts 
^^  on  the  credits  which  will  be  ac- 
corded.    Spain  is  at  the  threshold  of 
enormous  development  which  will  great- 
ly help  this  natioiQ  and  all  its  people. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  the  Spanish 
people  and  their  great  and  successful 
Chief  of  State.  General  Franco. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
July  18. 1862,  is  not  just  an  ordinary  day. 
It  is  far.  far  more  than  that.  It  is  an 
historic  day  on  the  world  calendar.  It  is, 
lor  the  free  world,  a  day  for  thanks- 
giving, a  day  for  celebrating,  and  a  day 
for  coDgratulatiag. 

As  a  day  for  thanksgiving,  the  free 
world  should  spend  it  in  thanking  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  great  leader. 
General  FraLnco.  for  having  combined  on 
July  18,  1936,  in  the  successful  initiation 
of  an  all-out  victorious  attack  on  the 
Red  scourge  of  tiac  world,  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

As  a  day  of  celahratioa.  the  free  world 
should  spend  it  celebrating  the  fact  of 
Spain's  enormouB  contribution  to  world 
peace,  a  contribution  so  costly  In  Spanish 
lives  and  money  and  energy. 

As  a  day  of  congratulations,  the  free 
world  should  ^>eiKl  it  sending  individual 
personal  messages  of  congratulation  to 
the  Spanish  people  and  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment for  their  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  world  freedom  and  peace 


at  the  very  aaomeai  in  1986  when  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  Spain  was  at 
the  height  of  its  strength  and  appeared 
destined  to  plunge  not  only  Spain  but  as 
well  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  into 
satelliUc  serfdom. 

Spain,  a  country  with  a  glorious  past, 
a  vigorous  present,  and  a  promising 
future,  a  country  rich  in  tradition  and 
with  a  wondrous  culture,  has  given  the 
world  many  reasons  to  admire  and  re- 
spect her.  and  to  love  her,  but  none  so 
understandable  as  Spain's  gallant  battle 
from  1936  to  1939  against  the  Red  forces 
intent  on  overrunnii^  immediately  the 
entire  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  all  of 
Western  Europe  thereafter. 

As  for  us,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  especially  should  be  thank- 
ful we  have  the  friendship  and  loyalty 
of  Spain  and  her  leader.  We  should 
celebrate  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
Spain  and  her  great  leader  put  into  our 
hands  that  extra  strategic  strength 
which  assured  us  our  present  impregna- 
ble military  miight,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  all  war  deterrents.  As  E)ecember  7. 
1941,  was  characterized  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  a  day  of  infamy — 
July  18. 1936.  oould  well  be  characterized 
as  a  day  of  rejoicing  by  the  free  world. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  the  people  of  Spain  and  their 
great  Chief  of  State,  Generalissimo 
Franco,  great  success  for  the  future  on 
this  their  historic  national  holiday. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends, 
and  admirers  of  Spain,  the  world  over, 
today  celebrate  the  26th  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  that  gallant  country's 
bold  attack  on  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy In  Spain,  and  the  subsequent 
saving  from  communism  the  free  world 
and  Christianity  of  the  whole  Iberian 
Peninsula,  and,  probably,  all  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  major  plan  or  plot  of  the  Commu- 
nists, as  is  very  well  known,  antictiiated 
m  1936  tlie  conquest  of  Western  Europe 
starting  in  action  against  Spain  and 
spreading,  following  the  predicted  vic- 
tory hi  Spain  to  Italy,  Prance,  and 
Portugal,  and  finally  to  the  British  Isles, 
thus  creating  a  mammoth  satellite  com- 
prising all  of  Western  Europe  for  commu- 
nism, more  specifically  for  Communist 
Russia. 

Today,  friends  and  admirers  of  Spain. 
and  her  gallant  people,  will  celebrate 
quietly,  will  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  Spanish  people,  will  give  thanks  for 
such  a  stalwart  as  General  Franco,  and 
will  admit  gladly  that  through  Spain's 
sacrifice  and  cooperation  the  free  worid, 
by  way  of  the  United  States,  achieved 
that  extra  degree  of  strat^ic  military 
strength  so  essential  to  a  foolproof  war 
deterrent. 

As  anyone  knows,  who  knows  Spain, 
her  history  and  her  people,  her  culture 
and  her  tradition  and  her  geography  as 
well  M  her  leader,  she  will  remain,  all 
opposing  efforts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  stanch  friend  and  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world, 
come  what  may. 

Pormei'  Ambassador  Lodge,  in  a  recent 
televised  broadcast.  stnKk  an  intelligent 
and  responsive  chord  when  he  stated : 

The  fact  that  they  (the  Spaniards)  have 
a  different  form  of  government  tlian  ours 


does  xuii  m^^"  we  caxmot  be  friends.  There 
are  many  more  dlctatorsblpB  In  the  wortd 
than  there  are  democracies.  I  think  that  we 
Americans  have  to  decide  what  Is  cm  otejee- 
tlve.  Zs  tt  to  vnlte  our  wortd  to  combat 
communism?  Or.  are  we  trying  to  refonn 
the  world?  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  under- 
stand aiore  and  to  judge  leas.  I  think  tluit 
we  »>t""irf  try  to  unite  ratlia'  titan  to  try 
to  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  our  State 
£>epartment.  the  strategy  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  attain  and  extend  a  combina- 
tion of  strength  and  unity  that  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  render  the  United 
States,  the  Atlantic  Commimity.  and  all 
other  free  world  nations  unassailable, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  freedom  and 
cooperation  attractive. 

Obvlou^y,  since  Spain — thanks  to  her 
owm  definition  and  victorious  battle 
against  the  Communist  conspiracy — is  a 
nation  of  the  free  wcffld,  is  also  an 
extraordinarily  and  valuable  ally  of  Uie 
United  States  and  the  free  world,  and 
admittedly  has  given  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  tbe  key  strategic  mili- 
tary advantage  over  the  Communist 
enemy  that  is  so  necessary  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  a  military  might  coi«ti- 
tuting  the  perfect  war  deterrent,  it  nec- 
essarily follows  that,  if  we  are  to  carry 
out  the  strategy  of  our  own  foreign 
policy,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
unite  in  friendship  and  harmony  with 
Spain  and  its  able  leader.  General 
Franco. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  authentic  anti- 
Commimist  in  the  United  States  who 
does  not  puss3^oot,  that  American- 
Spanish  friendship,  more  especially  at  a 
level  below  government  and  officialdom . 
should  be  cultivated  in  every  manner 
possible. 

Today,  July  18,  is  a  day  that  should  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  free  world  for 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  its  Chief  of  State, 
for  Its  magnificent  stand  against  the 
Communists  26  years  ago  and  its  total 
victory  some  3  years  later. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  a  great  people,  a  great  cotmtry 
for  their  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
Western  World  in  throttling  and  repel- 
ling from  within  their  borders  the  com- 
munistic menace. 

We  and  the  free  world  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Spanish  people  living 
and  dead  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice In  the  successful  defense  of  their  be- 
loved country. 

To  this  day  Spain  is  wholeheartedly 
again  contributing  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  World  through  its  bilateral  base 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  The 
agreements  reached  in  September  1953 
are  a  most  important  asset  in  the  de- 
fense of  Western  European  and  Medi- 
terranean areas  as  well  as  Spain's  own 
defense. 

Even  military  leaders  in  our  services 
have  told  me  time  and  time  again,  that 
they  have  experienced  the  finest  and 
niost  loyal  cooperation  from  the  Span- 
ish military  and  the  dvilifln  population. 
I  might  also  add  that  the  morale  of 
our  people  stationed  in  Spain  is  the 
finest  in  any  of  our  oversea  establish- 
ments.   This  indeed  is  comforting  news. 
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I  say  we  should  exert  every  effort  to 
continue  this  fine  cooperation  and 
morale. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  GallaghkrI 
and  my  colleagues  in  extending  felicita- 
tions to  the  Spanish  people,  the  Spanish 
Ciovemment  and  their  illustrious  Chief 
of  State,  General  Franco,  in  celebrating 
the  26th  anniversary  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  world  famous  victory  over 
the  ruthless  communistic  forces. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  the  United 
States  has  enjoyed  excellent  relations 
with  our  friend  and  ally,  Spain.  The 
Spanish  Government  has  permitted  this 
country  to  situate  key  military  facilities 
on  Spanish  soil.  These  installations  are 
vital,  not  only  to  the  defense  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean wiaterway,  but  to  the  entire  free 
world.  Spain  is  an  ardent  foe  of  inter- 
national communism.  It  is  comforting 
to  know  that  we  can  always  count  on 
the  Spanish  people  to  join  with  us  in 
forming  a  bulwark  against  this  interna- 
tional conspiracy.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  friendly  relations  which  we  have  en- 
joyed with  the  Spanish  Government  and 
people  will  continue  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  extend  my  sincere  wishes  to  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  great  and  ac- 
complished Chief  of  State.  General  Fran- 
cisco Franco,  on  this  their  memorable 
anniversary. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  traditional  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Spain  and  the  F>eopIe 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
Spain  and  the  Government  of  Spain  are 
strong  in  their  deep  faith  and  their  love 
of  God  and  love  of  neighbor,  and  when- 
ever we  find  a  people  of  any  nation  who 
are  possessed  of  such  deep  faith,  we 
know  that  in  the  world  of  today,  they 
are  also  bitterly  opposed  to  godless  or 
atheistic  communism.  The  current  his- 
tory of  Spain  is  one  of  strong  opposition 
to  the  communistic  international  con- 
spiracy. I  have  always  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  friendly  and  close  relations 
between  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Spain, 
and  particularly  between  the  people  of 
both  countries. 

In  the  face  of  the  threat  to  the  entire 
world  of  atheistic  communism,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  those  who  believe  in  and  love 
God  to  unite  together  in  the  common 
cause  of  preserving  the  spiritual  truths 
and  ideals  in  which  we  all  believe. 

I  salute  on  this  quarter  century  anni- 
versary the  brave  and  heroic  people  of 
Spain  and  their  leaders  who  not  only 
resisted  the  communistic  hordes  who 
would  attempt  to  overtake  their  country 
but  defeated  the  communistic  menace — 
nor  should  we  forget  this  was  the  first 
major  defeat  for  the  Soviets. 

Nor  should  we  further  forget  that  we 
see  first  hand  in  this  day  and  age  tne 
same  communistic  yokeful  tyranny 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  and  comfort  to 
know  we  have  the  friendship  and  coop- 
eration and  respect  of  a  great  ally  such 


as  Spain.  I  extend  my  warm  congratu- 
lations to  the  Spanish  people  and  their 
head  of  state,  General  Franco. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  face  of  mounting  Com- 
munist successes  of  recent  years  and 
their  ever  invidious  prowling  and  schem- 
ing for  more  it  is  most  unwise  for  us  to 
take  things  for  granted  in  our  relations 
with  Spain — that  is,  confining  ourselves 
to  the  functioning  of  our  base  agree- 
ments and  ignoring  the  vast  reservoir  of 
assets  she  can  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  Western  World  psycho- 
logically and  militarily.  We  must  never 
forget  Spain's  strategic  geographical  po- 
sition, her  deep-rooted  Catholic  culture, 
her  30  million  citizens,  with  their  tradi- 
tional proven  fighting  qualities  and  of 
course  her  parental  relationships  with 
nearly  every  one  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors.  To  secure  these  advantages 
of  a  great  country  and  a  great  people 
should  be  an  ever  constant  objective  on 
our  part — we  should  not  expect  Spain 
to  accord  freely  all  her  advantages  with- 
out extending  a  firm  and  undisguised 
friendly  hand — and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
this  administration  under  our  great 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  ex- 
tending a  friendly  hand  to  the  Spanish 
people  and  the  Spanish  Government.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  know  that  General 
FYanco  has  sent  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  United  States  as  his  Ambassador.  I 
refer  to  Antonio  Garrigues  whose  10  chil- 
dren claim  American  blood  by  reason  of 
th-?ir  late  mother  having  been  born  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

My  sincere  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  the  Spanish  people  and  their  great 
Chief  of  State  General  Franco  on  this 
historic  anniversary  of  the  commence- 
ment of  their  successful  uprising  and 
subsequent  defeat  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher  I 
for  the  meticulous  care  he  has  shown 
in  the  preparation  of  his  material  re- 
garding our  great  and  historic  friend. 
Spain. 

The  present  fine  attitude  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  toward 
Spain  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant foundation  stones  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Spain  and  the  United  States  not  only 
share  common  traditions  and  aspirations 
but  are  Inextricably  bound  In  a  com- 
mon cause;  together  we  are  united 
against  the  relentless  challenge  of  Inter- 
national communism.  We  need  not  em- 
phasize the  strategic  position  Spain  holds 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  and  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  Mediterranean.  This  ad- 
vantage has  been  given  to  the  free  world 
In  the  joint  air  and  naval  base  agree- 
ments entered  Into  on  September  26. 
1953,  which  are  now  in  their  10th  year 
and  considered  one  of  the  greatest  In- 
vestments this  country  has  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
continuation  of  friendly  and  fruitful 
Spanish-American  relations  is  one  of 
the  most  important  contributing  factors 
to  a  just  and  durable  peace. 


I  congratulate  the  Spanish  people  and 
their  great  Chief  of  State  on  this  their 
26th  anniversary  of  throwing  ofT  the 
ruthless,  degrading,  oppressive,  mon- 
strous. International  communistic  con- 
spiracy. Long  live  Spain  and  its  gallant 
people. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
now  26  years  since  Spain  successfully 
repelled  the  drive  of  the  Communist 
movement  to  establish  a  beachhead  on 
the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

I  believe  it  Is  fitting  for  us  to  congratu- 
late the  Spanish  nation  on  that  victory 
and  on  her  achievements  during  the 
years  that  followed. 

These  congratulations  are  especially 
In  order  when  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous cost  to  that  nation  of  the  Spanlsi^ 
Civil  War.  That  cost  could  not  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  physical  destruction 
alone.  It  went  beyond  that.  Like  our 
own  Civil  War.  the  confiict  In  Spain  left 
bitterness,  resentment  and  deep  wounds 
In  Its  wake.  And  many  of  these  wounds 
took  a  long  time  to  heal. 

When  we  look  at  Spain  during  the  past 
decade — when  we  look  at  Spain  today 
and  look  at  that  country  objectively — 
we  should  be  able  to  appreciate  her 
achievements.  Spain  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  bleak  and  hungry  days  of 
her  civil  war,  both  in  terms  of  improve- 
ments In  the  living  conditions  of  her 
own  people,  and  in  terms  of  her  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  collective  defense 
of  the  free  world  against  the  menace  of 
communism. 

We  should  not  forget  that  contribu- 
tion. Our  strategic  bases  In  Spain  and 
related  operations  have  constituted, 
during  the  past  decade,  an  Important 
element  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

But  there  are  other  gratifying  changes 
in  Spain  as  well — changes  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  Spain  is  moving  toward 
fuller,  more  vital  participation  in  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  lifestream 
of  the  reconstructed  free  Europe. 

Some  of  these  trends  were  mentioned 
recently  by  the  new  and  highly  esteemed 
Ambassador  of  Spain  to  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Don  Antonio  Gar- 
rigues. 

They  include  Spain's  attempt  to  shift 
from  a  domestic  policy  of  stability  to  a 
policy  of  development:  Spain's  applica- 
tion for  association  with  the  Common 
Market — an  application,  we  are  assured, 
made  with  full  awareness  of  all  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome:  and  the  apparent 
new  realization,  new  drive,  new  momen- 
tum for  an  Increase  In  the  pace  of  evolu- 
tionary change  taking  place  in  the  inter- 
nal political  and  social  structure  of  the 
Spanish  nation. 

Reports  of  this  new  momentum  have 
reached  us  from  several  sources.  Let  me 
quote,  for  instance,  from  the  remarks  of 
Ambassador  Garrigues,  as  reported  In 
our  local  press.    He  said  recently: 

We  must  change  our  social  atructure. 
which  Is  In  many  ways  obsolete  and  in  many 
aspects  unjuxt.  We  have  to  change  our 
economic  structure  In  order  to  go  from 
stabilization  to  development. 

He  went  on  to  say — 
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We  ha^e  to  change  bar  potttloal  stancture 

to  go  to  ft  regime  of  stronger  political  Insti- 
tutions and  of  greater  freedom. 

These  are  significant  admissions  by 
an  ambassador  who  represents  a  great 
and  brave  nation  whose  culture,  tradi- 
tion, and  historical  enterprises  have 
greatly  enriched  our  own  American 
heritage. 

I  was  impressed  by  Ambassador  Gar- 
rigues' statements  and  other  indications 
of  the  changes  which  appear  to  be  tak- 
ing place  in  Spain. 

In  observing  this  anniversary,  which 
is  of  such  significance  to  the  Spani&h 
nation.  I  want  to  eKpress  my  hope  that 
the  Spanish  nation,  moved  by  these 
challenging  aspirations,  arui  acting  un- 
der wise  and  forward-looking  leadership, 
will  attain  the  full  flowering  of  the 
blessings  and  the  lueritage  of  free  insti- 
tutions. I 

Mr.  OBRIEN  df  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  would  li.ke  to  think  that,  next 
to  England.  Spain  is  our  stanchest. 
safest.  mi>8t  loyal,  and  potentially  uae- 
ful  ally  .n  the  struggle  against  com- 
munism. 

It  is  about  time  some  segments  of  our 
people,  particularly  some  segments  of 
the  pres.s.  abandon  their  unfounded 
prejudice:;  against  General  Franco  and 
hie  regime  and  be(in  to  understand  the 
importan;;c  of  aiding  and  cultivating 
the  Spanish  people  for  our  own  safety  in 
the  future.  Any  fair  and  honest  ap- 
pralMtl  would  develop  the  theory  that 
Spain  is  our  friend  and  most  hopeful 
liiyestmeiit  and  our  safest  protection 
against  ciangers  which  confront  us  on 
erery  side. 

I  was  most  encoiraBed  by  the  remarks 
made  by  our  great  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Ki-imedy,  when  receiving  the  cre- 
dentials cf  the  new  Spanish  Ambaasador, 
Antonio  Garrigues.    He  said: 

I  am  deeply  gratified .  Mr.  Ambnssador. 
that  your  country  hss  aent  each  a  good 
friend  of  ttoe  I7n1te4  States  ••  yourself  to 
reprcaent  Spain  In  Washington  and  I  ap- 
preciate ihe  bonds  of  famUy  and  esteem 
which  drtw  you  ao  closely  to  this  country. 
I  aaatu-e  you  tbat  thla  friendship  and  ad- 
mlraUoB  '■»  reciprocated  and  I  again  extend 
my  full  and  frank  ctxjperaUoB  and  that  of 
my  OoveinnMCt  to  you  in  your  Important 
mission.  Afay  your  stay  In  this  country  be 
pleasant,  kxic.  and  fruitful  for  toatki  our 
nations. 

I  congi  atulate  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Corkslius 
GallachirI.  for  his  eloquent  presenta- 
tion in  behalf  of  our  friend  Spain,  a  long- 
lime  historic,  faithful,  loyal  and  effective 
ally. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Spanish  people 
and  their  great  leader  General  Francisco 
FraiM»  'vrho  has  steered  the  Spanish 
Ship  of  State  successfully  lor  a  quarter 
of  a  century  on  the  aniiiver&ary  of  one 
of  the  groat  days  to  Spanish  history. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woold 
like  to  piiy  tribute  to  the  presentation 
of  the  dii.tingmshod  Member  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Corwwjttb  Gallaci™«1  lor 
whom  I  have  afTectlonate  regard  on  the 
subject  of  Spain  and  its  26th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Spanish  people's  uprising 


against  the  vulturistic,  unclvUlred  com- 
munistic conspiracy. 

I  have  been  in  Spedn,  have  met  with 
the  Chief  of  State  Franco,  Cabinet 
Members  and  the  Spanish  people;  sel- 
dom have  I  ever  foimd  a  greater  warmth, 
a  greater  friendliness  nor  a  greater  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  p>eople  for  the  assistance 
received  from  the  United  States  over  the 
past  decade,  and  by  the  same  token,  we 
have  a  warm  feeling  for  the  Spanish 
people,  their  culture,  their  music,  their 
art.  their  courage,  and  their  heroism. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
values  of  Western  civilization  must  be 
strongly  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
threat  of  the  international  communistic 
conspiracy  for  world  domination.  Spain 
has  been  foremost  among  those  who 
have  recognized  this  threat  and  acted 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  vicious  tide 
which  has  attempted  to  engulf  us. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  we  can  count 
on  a  strong  and  efTective  ally  as  Spain 
in  facing  the  common  danger  of  atheis- 
tic communism. 

It  pivp.s  me  a  great  feeling  of  security 
and  pleasuie  to  pay  tribute  and  felici- 
tate a  great,  gallant,  and  heroic  people 
and  their  Chief  of  State  in  observing  the 
28th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
their  eventual  victory  over  the  godless 
Communists. 

Although  Spain  may  not  have  the 
freedoms  that  we  boast  of,  It  has  through 
its  leaders  established  law  and  order  and 
laid  the  basis  for  a  burgeoning  and 
prosperous  economy. 

Mr.  ONEELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"United  States  is  cm-rently  engaged,  as  a 
partner  of  the  sister  Republics  in  this 
hemisphere,  in  a  gigantic  endeavor  to 
carry  out  a  peaceful  revolution  through- 
out Latin  America.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  aims  at  bringing  peace,  stabil- 
ity, bread,  justice,  and  a  full  share  in  the 
benefits  of  society,  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  is  a  vast  undertaking  which  re- 
quires the  combined  efforts  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  hemisphere,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  every  other  country  that  can 
provide  It.  But  It  partlculariy  requires  a 
full  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  character  and  culture  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  We  must  never  forget 
that  it  was  Spain  that  discovered  the 
New  World,  that  explored  and  colonized 
large  areas  of  it,  including  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  our  own  United 
States.  We  must  also  remember  that  19 
of  the  Latin  American  nations  were 
molded  by  Spain  and  share  Spain's  cul- 
ture, traditloris,  religion  and.  to  a  great 
extent,  her  character.  These  basic  fac- 
tors have  been  continuously  maintair>ed 
by  immigration  of  Spaniards  and  by  the 
meritorious  work  of  the  Spanish  clergy, 
botti  regular  and  secular,  in  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  Spaniards  are  in  this  sense  part 
and  parcel  of  the  New  World,  and  we 
should  try  to  utilize  their  knowledge, 
ability,  experience,  and  proven  adapta- 
bility to  Latin  American  coxmtries  to  the 
fullest  in  our  joiat  effort  lor  the  de- 


velopment of  this  triple  oontiiaenl.    Sec- 

retaiy  Rusk  during  his  visit  to  Madrid 
last  year  stated  that  our  relations  with 
Latin  America  should  be  of  triangular 
nature,  having  one  of  its  pivots  in  Ma- 
drid, and  I  heartily  agree. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  new  dawn 
of  the  Spanish  nation  we  might  well 
benefit  the  free  world  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ties  and  culture  of  our  great 
ally  Spain  in  our  advancement  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Spanish  Government  and  the  Spanish 
people  will  join  hands  in  assurii^g  suc- 
cess of  this  venture. 

In  conclusion  I  offer  my  warm  coo- 
gratiilations  to  a  great  and  honorable 
people  and  their  great  Chief  oT  State 
General  Franco  on  the  2Bth  aimiversary 
of  the  beginning  of  their  successful  cam- 
paign in  repelling  the  communistic  cai- 
spiracy  from  within  its  noble  borders. 


RESIDUAL  FUEL   OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Pbr- 
KiNsJ   is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues sp>ent  several  hours  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  attempting  to  show  that 
import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
were  causing  economic  damage  to  their 
areas. 

Just  this  weekend,  a  Washington  news- 
paper reported  that  there  was  a  severe 
shoi-tage  of  residual  oil  in  this  area  and 
that  suppUes  for  Government  installa- 
tions have  run  low.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit, on  the  basis  of  information  fur- 
nished me,  that  contrary  to  these  reports 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  this  foreign - 
produced  oil  rather  than  a  shortage.  I 
believe  a  simple  review  of  the  facts  will 
more  than  justify  my  statements. 

According  to  information  brought  to 
my  attention,  as  of  April  1  of  this  year, 
residual  oil  impoi^ts  were  increased  by 
aboiit  10  percent  to  an  alltime  high  of 
185  million  barrels  a  year.  This  in- 
crease was  put  into  effect  on  the  basis 
of  forecasts  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  the  Bureau  now  states  were  much 
higher  than  the  actual  demand  for  resid- 
ual oil,  and  despite  the  fact  that  tlie 
level  of  residual  oil  on  hand  in  March 
was  higher  than  for  any  similar  period 
during  the  administration  of  the  oil  im- 
port control  program. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  over- 
supply  of  oil  has  been  a  drastic  reduction 
in  price.  The  posted  cargo  price  for 
residual  oil  In  New  York  harbor  is  rww 
$2.05  per  barrel,  and  many  consumers 
are  buying  oil  for  as  little  as  $1.50  a 
bai'rel. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  case  made 
for  the  statement  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  residual  oil.  or  that  controls  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
any  section  of  the  United  States. 

Rather.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  the  fact  that  ex- 
cessive imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  have 
had  a  serious  economic  effect  on  lange 
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sections  of  the  Appalachian  coal-produc- 
ing region. 

My  own  State  of  Kentucky  produced 
64.7  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  last 
year,  ranking  second  only  to  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia.  Yet  production 
in  1961  was  some  2  million  tons  less  than 
sections  of  the  Appalachian  coal-pro- 
ducing region. 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing,  Mr.  Speaker,  contains 
some  of  the  most  valuable  mining  prop- 
erties in  the  State,  and  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  coal  to  my  district 
and  State,  and  the  economic  damage 
that  has  resulted  from  sharply  cur- 
tailed production  in  recent  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  a 
million  tons  of  coal,  or  20  million  tons  of 
coal  means,  so  I  would  like  to  translate 
the  figures  into  something  more  mean- 
ingful. I  would  like  to  translate  what 
20  million  tons  of  annual  coal  produc- 
tion means  in  revenue  to  the  coal  com- 
panies, in  taxes  to  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  in  the  effect  it  has  on 
local  communities,  and.  perhaps  most 
important,  what  it  means  to  the  miners 
and  their  families. 

If  20  million  more  tons  of  coal  were 
produced  in  Kentucky  each  year,  it 
would  have  a  mine  mouth  value  of  $84.4 
million,  and  it  would  require  8,160  min- 
ers to  produce  that  tonnage  if  they  con- 
tinued to  work  an  average  of  175  days  a 
year  as  they  have  for  the  last  several 
years. 

Considering  that  there  are  presently 
only  about  27.000  men  employed  in  Ken- 
tucky coal  mines,  it  is  not  diiEcult  to 
understand  what  the  addition  of  some 
8.000  miners  would  mean,  both  to  the 
men  involved  and  their  families,  and  to 
their  communities  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments. 

One  easy  measure  of  the  impact  that 
would  be  created  by  adding  some  8,000 
miners  to  the  payrolls  is  the  amount  of 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes  they 
would  pay.  Taking  the  averages  for  the 
last  several  years,  8,000  miners  would 
contribute  approximately  $1.4  million  in 
State  income  taxes  and  $5.7  million  in 
Federal  taxes.  Added  to  the  $3.5  million 
that  the  coal  companies  would  pay  on 
20  million  tons  of  production,  the  total 
contribution  to  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  would  be  approximately 
$15  million. 

As  impressive  as  that  figure  may  be,  it 
by  no  means  tells  the  whole  story.  The 
major  effect  of  adding  8,000  miners  to 
the  payrolls  would  be  felt  in  the 
numerous  communities  where  they  live 
and  work. 

Using  figures  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  result  would 
be:  $28.2  million  more  in  retail  sales 
each  year,  $21.9  million  additional  bank 
deposits,  8,667  additional  passenger  car 
registrations,  and  5,994  additional 
workers  employed  in  such  fields  as  re- 
tail trade,  personal  services,  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  services,  and  others. 

The  overall  effect  this  would  have  on 
many  Kentucky  communities  is  impos- 
sible to  measure  but  it  is  certain  that 
it  would  greatly  enhance  their  economic 
outlook. 


This  is  not  just  an  exercise  In  economic 
jargon  or  doubletalk,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cau.se  there  may  be  a  very  practical 
answer  to  increasing  Kentucky's  pro- 
duction of  coal  by  20  million  tons  a  year, 
and  in  returning  some  8,000  miners  to 
the  payrolls. 

The  answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  in 
tightening  the  controls  on  the  imports 
of  residual  oil.  an  action  which  the  ad- 
ministration can  take  without  further 
congressional  authorization. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  excessive 
imp-orts  of  residual  oil,  dumped  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  at  low  prices,  are  ad- 
versely affecting  the  coal  industry  and 
substantially  contributing  to  unemploy- 
ment in  coal  areas. 

I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  the  administration  seriously  reviews 
the  present  residual  oil  import  control 
program  it  will  reach  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  controls  must  be 
tightened,  and  put  on  a  long-term 
basis,  if  the  coal  industry  is  to  survive 
and  continue  to  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 


MORE    EVIDENCE    OF    EFFORTS    TO 
GET  INFORMATION  ABOUT  GRAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Beckworthi  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objfjction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  diligently  have  worked  to 
obtain  certain  information  about  grain 
and  crops  subject  to  price  supports  on 
loans: 

AGRICULTXTRAL  STABILIZATION 

AND  Conservation  Committee. 
Los  Lunaa.  Valencia  County.  N.  ilex.. 

July  9.  1962. 

Hon.  LiNDLCT   BECKWORTH. 

Houae  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
recent  Inquiry  In  connection  with  different 
grain  participation  under  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  program  in  Valencia 
County  for  the  years  1958  through  1961. 

Inquiries  such  as  you  made,  we  prefer  to 
clear  through  our  State  ASCS  office  before 
we  take  final  action  on  them.  Due  to  exces- 
sive workload  in  our  ASCS  offices  these  days, 
getting  your  letter  to  them  and  back  took 
longer  than  usual  and  we  regret  not  getting 
you  their  answer  on  action  we  were  to  take 
on  your  inquiry  any  sooner. 

We  enclose  herewith  State  ASCS  Notice 
CA-63-1,  dated  July  3,  1962,  covering  policy 
to  be  followed  by  county  ASCS  offices  In  con- 
nection with  congressional  requests  for  pro- 
gram data,  such  as  you  requested  and  which 
is  self-explanatory. 

Once  more,  we  apologize  for  the  delay  in- 
volved in  getting  this  Information  to  you 
any  sooner  and  regret  we  could  not  give  you 
the  Information  you  needed  from  here: 
however,  we  are  confident  you  can  ntlU  se- 
cure It  where  indicated  by  the  above-men- 
tioned notice. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

BxN  M.  Otkro, 
Office  Manager. 


Nrw  Msxico  ASCS  State  Oitice  Noticx 
CA-eS-l 

To:  County  office  managers. 

Congressional  requests  for  program  and/or 
administrative  budget  data  approved: 

WiLLUM  B.  ICORBOW, 

State  Mxecutive  Director. 

1.    PTnU>OSE 

To  inform  county  offices  regarding  requests 
for  data  concerning  program  and/or  admin- 
istrative operations  from  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

9     GENERAL 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  county 
offices  from  time  to  time  receive  requests 
for  data  concerning  program  and  /or  adminis- 
trative operations  from  Individual  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Many  times  this  loformatlon  Is  available, 
in  Washington  or  could  be  made  available 
In  perhaps  slightly  different  form,  but  In  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Inquiring  Member. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expense  caused 
by  duplicating  data  In  a  form  that  may  not 
be  necessary,  please  refer  these  requests  to 
this  office.  We  will  refer  them  to  our  Wash- 
ington office  In  order  that  contact  may  be 
made  by  a  Department  liaison  representa- 
tive with  the  Senator  or  Congressman  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  preparation 
and  delivery  of  the  desired  Information  and 
avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  4.  198!. 

Dear  Director:  For  the  years  1958,  1959. 
1960.  and  1961  I  desire  the  following  Infor- 
mation for  your  county: 

How  many  barley  producers  participated 
In  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  county  In  each  year? 

How  many  corn  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  each  year? 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producers  par- 
ticipated In  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  In  your  county  In  each  year? 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  In 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  rye  producers  participated  In 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  toUl  loaned  In  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
In  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  peanut  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  rice  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  cotton  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  totel  loaned  In 
your  county  In  each  year? 

How  many  farmers  participated  In  the 
programs  of  two  of  these  crops?  How  many 
farmers  i>artlclpated  in  the  programs  of  three 
of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers  partici- 
pated In  the  programs  of  four  of  these  crops? 

Por  tills  Information  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Regards. 

LiNDLET     BECKWORTH. 


1962 
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Letters  Prdm  U.S.  Department  or  Aoriccl- 

TVRS  AORICTTLTURAt  STABILIZATIOir  AND  CON- 
SERVATION   COMMrtTEES 

UvALDS.  Tex.,  June  12.  1962. 
Mr.  Ltndlet  Beckworth, 
Congress  o,'  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry concerning  loans  made  tbrough  CCC 
in  Uvalde  (^ounty  in  the  past  4  years  I  sub- 


In  accordance  with  your  request  In  a  lettar 
of  June  4,  1962: 

Loan  program,  1958-60 


mlt  the  fo.lowlng: 

Numljrr  of 
pradacers 

Total  amount 
kwnrd 

Corn  luaus: 

I9.W 

0 
3 

e 

2 

t2 
88 

n 

77 

M 

1 
S 
7 

n 

IVM 

•2. 3.M.  57 

igOO    

0 

IWl     

IS,  Ml  42 

Drain  aorgtiiuu: 

IftV 

»,fl00.00 

IdM    

•jrio.  f,T>.  43 

IWKi    

4.V  V16. 07 

IU6I 

0»t  loans: 

l»8 

\9M J 

iwo J 

IWl 

144.UI0. 10 
12,000.00 

■i.»78.ao 

».64«.03 

Loan  program 

Year 

Number  of 
producers 

Anioiint 

Hariey 

1MB 
198B 
IMO 
1961 
1»S8 
19W 
IWO 
1961 
1988 
IQW 

igoo 

1961 
IftW 
19W 
1980 

14 
0 
0 
0 

16 

I 

H 

175 

121 

112 

79 

U 

37 

23 

$8,586.76 

Oruin  Mrgliuin 
WlK^.t           

0 
0 
0 
16.397  97 
1,856.51 
92H.11 
K  fi«H.  »5 
l,0.M.t>4»*  «K 

Cotton    

4<Jti,416.35 
47S,  272.  75 
38U,e46L07 
0 

67,  752. 13 
41,917.90 

Number  of  producers  in  2  programs,  number 
of  producers  in  3  programs,  and  number 
of  producers  in  4  programs,  years  1958-61 


There  wire  no  participants  In  rye,  soybean, 
wheat,  peanut,  or  rice  In  this  county. 

Cotton  loans  were  made  through  the  First 
State  Bank.  The  county  office  does  not  have 
a  record  of  either  the  number  or  amount. 

An   estimated   27  farmers   participated  In 
two  of  thefe  crops.    An  estimated  11  farmers 
participated   In  three  of  these  crops.     None 
participated  In  four  of  these  crops. 
Yours  truly, 

H     F.   RUCKXR. 

Office  Manager. 


Canadian,   Tex.. 

June  12,  1982. 
Hon.  Lindi.xt  Beck'Worth, 
VS.  Houst  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  8m:    The  following  Information  has 
been  complied  for  Hemphill  County,  Tex., 


Your 

Number  of  iiroducers 
in— 

2pro- 
grams 

3pro- 

4  pro- 
grams 

IStSN         

13 

15 

9 

3 

0 
0 

(1 

0 

0 

105b 

0 

1961) - 

0 

1961         

0 

No  producers  participated  in  the  CCC  loan 
program  for  corn,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, or  rice. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Don  Watson, 
County  Office  Manager, 
Hemphill  County  ASCS. 


Oldham  County  ASCS, 

Vega,  Tex..  June  7,  1962. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth. 
Congres.tman.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  of  June  4,  we  give  you  the  following 
Information : 


c 

cSnmoilUy 

195H 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Rre: 

Numl>er  of  |tartictpi 

II  Its 

3 

K  976.  MS 

S 
$2,309.98 

61 
$249. 877. 27 

272 
|l.lWi..%0.09 

1 
$1,912.96 



BHTlev: 

Vumlx*r  of  nnrtictD;  i*»tji                        — 

2 

$6,487.00 

Grain  sorfhum: 

Numlter  of  iMrUdrk  i:  its  - 

22 

$130,506.  ?i 

58 
$229, 828.  91 

-  51 
$25l.9(i9.45 

131 
$721,443.20 

73 

Amount  IouikmI.... 

I  : 

$304,175.31 

Num>»rr  of  jMirlidi*  At«       _  .  _. 

61 

Amount  k>tii)e<l 

_ 

$449. 037.  67 

8oyi  leans: 

t 

1 

Lamb  County,  Ttx.,  June  8,  1962. 
Mr.  Lindley  Bbckwobth, 
House,  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  Information  Is 
being  submitted  by  Lamb  County  ASCS 
office,  Llttlefield,  Tex.: 


Oldham  County  had  no  CCC  loans  on  oats, 
peanuts,  r  ce,  or  cotton. 

Estlmat4Kl  numt>er  of  farmers  participating 
In  progracis  of  two  of  these  crops:   70. 

Estlmat4!d  number  of  farmers  participating 
In  prograris  of  three  of  these  crops:  2. 

EstlmatfKl  number  of  farmers  participating 
in  programs  of  four  of  these  crops:  3. 
Yours  very  ta^ly, 

Shirley  D.  Chesser, 

Office  Manager. 

Oranoe,  Tex..  June  12.  1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
Congress  o,'  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  In  regard  to  your  letter  of  June  4, 
1962,  Orange  County  does  not  have  producers 
particlpatlr  g  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


poration loan  program  for  barley,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  wheat,  peanuts, 
and  cotton. 

Listed  below  Is  the  information  you  desire 
for  rice  producers  participating  In  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loan  program: 


Year 

Number  of 
producers 

Total  amount 
loiuicd 

1M8 

20 

28 

11 

4 

$207. 942. 15 

IMS 

216.  901.  67 

1960         

75.  264.  86 

1961                 

46,  447.  24 

If   this   office  can   be   of  further   service, 
please  advise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Georcc  D.  Featherston. 

Office  Manager. 


Commodity 

Year 

ProduoM^ 
participat- 
ing 

Total  loan 

Uarlev 

iiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

12 

None 

1,999 

1 

38 

2,250 

1 

None 

620 

None 

2 

1,987 

11 

None 

607 

None 

1,652 
15 
33 

2,287 
12 

1,171 

$105,724.71 

Corn                    

None 

'iniiii  sorghum 

.'>ovl)«'an 

4. 949,  .■W8.  12 
562.82 

Wheat 

80, 36tl.  78 

Cotton      

31,229,m»t.(10 

Barley 

1,816.76 

Com 

None 

drain  sorgham 

Sovbwin             . 

150,  H46.  22 
None 

Wiipat 

.3,6;«.ii«i 

Cotton 

32.3»8.flrtt.0<t 

Harlev. 

M28.56 

Corn 

.None 

drain  sorghum 

Sovbeitfi 

2, 656,  .«9. 06 
-Nom.' 

Wheat ... 

36,038  38 

Cotton 

31,(l62,0WI.O0 

Barley 

17,051.64 

Com 

129,  347.  29 

Oratn  sorghum 

Soybean. 

5.  825, 159.  56 
13,015.97 

Wheat 

17,<J51.64 

Cotton 

3.S,4n4,Ono.»J() 

The  producers  In  Lamb  County  did  not 
produce  or  receive  price  support  on  the  fol- 
lowing conunodltles  In  1958,  1959,  1960,  and 
1961 :  Oats,  rye,  peanuts,  or  rice. 

There  are  2,296  farmers  In  Lamb  County 
that  participate  in  4  of  these  crops. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lamar  D.  Aten,  Jr., 

Officer  Manager. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Beckworth 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  enclose  letters  that 
Indicate  certain  information  Is  not  avail- 
able: 

Tennessee  ASC  State  Office, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  11,  1961. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  We  are 
enclosing  herewith  tabulations  showing  par- 
ticipation In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  programs  for  the  years  1958,  1950. 
and  1960  for  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  rye,  soybeans,  and  wheat  as  requested 
In  your  letter  of  March  27,  1961. 

We  regret  that  Information  Is  not  avail- 
able to  us  which  would  show  how  many  of 
these  producers  secured  loans  on  more  than 
one  commodity.  We  hope  that  this  infor- 
mation will  be  satisfactory  and  will  meet 
your  needs. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  Fry. 
Chairman.  ASC  State  Committee, 
Tennessee. 


IIRTHIFATIOX  IN   THK 

low  rcr  ijn.\s 

PROi'.RAM 

Commotlity 

Nnmlier  of 

pro<lucers 

particii>ating 

,\  mount 
loitn<'<l 

- 
Barley 

0 

S8 

4 

1 

0 

1,589 

186 

1) 

Com 

$178.  .W» 

Grain  <)orf;huin 

1.69-' 

Oats 

1.417 

Kve             

U 

SovlK'uns 

2. 078.  43«) 

Wheat    

194,001 

PARTiaPATlON  IK  TIIE  IBM  COC  LOAN  FROT.RAM 


Barley 

Com 

drain  wrjfhum. 

Oats 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Wheat 


0 

$38,346 

1,011 

U 

(I 

410,613 

481,688 
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PAVnorATION  IN  THE  IMO  CCC  lOAK  PROCKAM 


Commodity 

Nomberof 

prwluoCTS 
participating 

AnMant 
kwDea 

Barley 

1 

« 

1 

0 

0 

33 

21« 

IU5 

Com     .      

138.280 

rjfHln  ior«^nni  

1,040 

Oats 

Ry« 

Soylieaiu — 

Whrat 

0 

0 

79.2K> 

336,  rri 

vs.  Dkpaxtmxnt  (W  AGBICXrLTUSS. 
aceicultuhal  stabilization  ako 
Conservation    Committxx. 

Syracuse,  N.Y..  April  14.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckwobth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Congressman  Bxckworth:  Enclosed 
Is  the  information  requested  concerning 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  made 
in  New  York  Stete  for  1958.  1959,  and  1960 
for  barley,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  rye. 
soybeans,  and  wheat. 

You  will  note  that  wheat  and  corn  are 
the  important  commodities  in  the  State  par- 
ticipating in  Commodity  Credit  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Without  coiLSlderabla  research  in  county 
offices  we  are  unable  to  answer  your  last 
question  in  regard  to  the  number  of  farmers 
having  two  or  more  of  these  crops  under 
loan.  HoweTer.  we  feel  sure  the  number  of 
these  cases  would  be  very  small  In  our  State. 
If  further  information  is  needed,  please  let 
us  know. 

Brtan   Leonard, 
State    Administrative    Officer    for    the 
Nev  York  ASC  State  Committee. 


Commodity 

Yiar 

i'rodutrrs 
partici- 
patliif 

Tot*I 
lottocd 

BarieT 

liiiiiiiiiii  iiiiii 

21 
3 

1 
134 
180 
132 

fi7 
26 
38 
16 
2 

116.711 

Com - 

•2.174 

8H5 
l.'K'.fl? 

Omin  "wrfrhums:  N'ono. 
Oat.«.     

266,188 
100,128 

4<770 

Hyt 

23.213 
41.067 
ia927 

1,185 

PoylM'nns 

1 

1.420 

Wheat 

1.180 

9m 

1.027 

1  tM  aM 

l.SM,3a3 
1.60&.i88 

U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

AoaicuLTURAL  Stabilization  and 

Conservation    Committee, 
College  Station,  Tex..  April  11.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request  contained  In  your 
letter  dated  March  27.  1961,  listed  below  are 
the  number  of  loans  disbursed  In  Texas  on 
1958-.  1959-.  and  1960-crop  barley,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  rye.  soybeans,  and  wheat. 
Also  listed  are  the  quantities  of  these  com- 
modities placed  under  loan  and  the  amounts 
of  loans  disbursed: 


1 

9AS  CROP 

VE.\R 

romnitvllty 

Viimber 
of  loans 

Quantity 
undtT  loans 

Amount  of 
loans 

Barlcr 

Com 

2.004 

26 

43.330 

5,605 

62 

973 

20,027 

'2.28.V544 

•63.331 

»  66,  ."198,  679 

'  8, 882.  504 

'50,227 

<  fiTn,  «•>! 

$2,  lM^09n 

OU.27U 

133.  r.56, 913 

6,961.07.-> 

48,621 

1   m  nrt 

Orain  sorvhimu) 

t)als 

Kyr 

J^ovbeans 

Wheat. 

'  43,  480  4f.l  'i     wV  Arn  otiL 

1M>  CROr 

rRAR 

Commodity 

Namber 
of  loans 

QunntUr 

iiuder  loans 

Amoont  of 
loaaa 

Barley 

33 
68 

16^308 

124 

19 

6,512 

■51,658 

■136^786 

'36.222.198 

•196.967 

'38.724 

>  13,  133, 890 

$38,801 

Cora 

163.019 

Grain  sorghum.i 

Oats 

214. 392 
113.317 

Soybeans 

68.997 

Wheat 

23.345,006 

low  CRor  TK.iR 


Barley 

Corn 

Grain  sorghums. 

Oats 

Soybeans 

VV^eat 


■261.119 

•76,604 

«53,717.358 

■4fi4.8S4 

•33,202 

•29,764,335 


9191.213 

87,528 

83. 362.  Hrj 

jaO.042 

58.132 

53.383,820 


'  BuiJvU. 

'  Hundred  weight. 

We  do  not  have  a  record  of  the  number  of 
producers  who  participated  in  the  price  sup- 
port program,  as  distinguished  from  the 
number  of  loans  disbursed,  or  the  number 
who  obtained  loans  on  more  than  one  com- 
modity. However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  above 
information  will  serve  your  purpose. 

If  additional  information   relative   to  the 
price  support  program  is  desired  or  if  I  can 
be  of  further  service  to  you.  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  BaAoeHAW, 
Actinff  State  Administrative  Officer. 


VJB.  Depabtmbmt  op  Acriculturai. 
stabilizattoif  amd  oonskrvatiom 
Committee, 

Columbia.  Mo..  Apnl  11.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  This  ac- 
knowledges your  letter  of  March  27,  1981. 
requesting  information  on  the  participation 
in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
grams for  the  years  1968.  1959,  and  1960.  We 
regret  that  delay  in  our  reply  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  your  letter  having  been  inad- 
vertently forwarded  to  the  director  of  exten- 
sion at  the  Unlveralty  of  Missouri. 

For  your  information  we  attach  a  listing 
showing  the  number  of  loans  and  the  total 
amount  loaned  for  each  of  the  yean  and 
commodities  requested.  However,  we  regret 
that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  specific  in- 
formation regarding  the  number  of  farmers 
who  participated  In  two,  three,  and  four  of 
these  programs,  respectively.  Our  aooount- 
Ing  records  are  not  maintained  on  an  in- 
dividual name  basis  and.  therefore.  It  would 
be  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  assemble 
this  information.  Our  experience  with  these 
programs  would,  however,  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate that  30  percent  of  the  producers  par- 
ticipated In  two  programe.  10  percent  partici- 
pated in  three  programs,  and  no  mure  than 
2  percent  participated  in  four  programs  In 
each  of  the  years  1958.  1959,  and  1960. 

We  hope  this  information  is  what  you  de- 
sire; if  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely  yoius. 

CiJtin>E  BowLxs. 
SlaU  AdminUtrative  OfUser. 


1060 


19.1 


IflM 


Number 
of  toons 


Barley 

Com  

Grain  soriEhums 

Oats 

Rye   

8oyl)rana 

WlM-Ut 

Total 


81 

10,821 

1.«I7 

24 

7 
XOU 

8,9W 


Loan  value 

Number 

ofkwns 

(26.720 

27 

23.K3A.996 

13,122 

1,790,9M 

1.364 

12.  42J 

24 

3.456 

6 

IOTA  977 

a.  KM 

12,iB&.U3i 

ii.rjs 

Loenralue 


Number    Loan  value 
of  loans 


$23.  193 

Z7.9Kl.IW 

I.  MO.  1 16 

1.836 

7.407.077 

lfi,M1.334 


127 

\fm 

6.XM1 

m 

19 

0.S30 

11.176 

$104. 93a 

11.  II7.M>7 

K  4HI.  \m 

5H,9^-.• 

15.  .V.M 

m.  n*.  t»; 

U,ni,M4 


23,  eu 


42,Xa,Wl 


30,131  {  H,  272, 004 


33, 7W 


57,M«.»M 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewiUi  enclose  state- 
ments that  indicate  the  availability  of 
information : 

U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
consertation  committec. 

College  Park.  Md..  April  19.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Since  fur- 
nishing the  information  pertaining  to  Mary- 
land participation  in  price-support  programs 
for  transmittal  to  you  by  Dr.  Nystrom.  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  our  area  director 
on  this  subject,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed, 
and  which  we  believe  will  be  self-explana- 
tory. However,  If  the  Department  in  Wash- 
ington should  be  unable  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation you  desire,  please  let  us  know. 

We  are  returning  the  letter  from  Dr.  Ny- 
strom,   together    with    attachments,    as    you 
requested  in  your  note. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dudley  C.  Aist. 
Administrative    Officer.    Maryland    ASC 
State  Office. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work  in 
Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. State  op  Maryland. 

College  Park.  Md.,  April  13.  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLEY  Beckworth. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Congressman    Beckworth:    I    have 


your  Thermo-Pax  copy  of  letter  addressed  to 
directors  concerning  grain  producers. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  letter  with  at- 
tached data  received  from  Mr.  Dudley  C. 
Aist.  of  the  Maryland  ASC  SUte  office.  I 
hope  this  gives  you  the  informatioo  you 
need.  If  it  does  not.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  write  me  further. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Paul  E.  Nystrom. 

Director. 


U.S.  Department  op  Aoriculturx. 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

Wanhington.  DC.  April  12.  1061 
To:   State  admlDistratlve   officers,   northeast 

area. 
From:  Harris   W.   Soul,   director,   northeast 

area. 
Subject:  Requests  for  grain  crop  loan  infor- 
mation. 
It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Con- 
giessman  Beckwocth  recently  asked  a  num- 
tter  at  States  for  information  about  grain 
crop  loans  in  the  past  3  years. 

The  information  desired  can  be  furnished 
by  the  Department  in  Washington  so  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  furnish  It  county 
by  county. 


CoLLPGE  Park,  Mo.,  April  11.  1961. 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Nystrom. 
Director  of  Extension,  Agriculture, 
University  of  Maryland. 
College  Park.  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Nystrom:   Attached  is  a  tr.bula- 
tlon  which  will  give  most  of  the  informa- 
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tlon  requested  In  Representative  Beck- 
worth's  letter  of  March  27.  The  answers  to 
the  questions  in  the  final  paragraph  of  Rep- 
resentative B)XKwoarrH'8  letter  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  conducting  a  stirvey  in  each 
county  in  the  State  In  which  there  was  loan 
activity  in  any  of  the  past  3  years. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  work  in  coun- 
ties on  the  new  feed-grain  program  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  conduct  such  a  survey 


Patticipation  in  commodity  loan  programs  in  Maryland 


Bailey 

Corn 

Grain  aorghiun. 

o»t« 

Rye 

Soybeans 

Whwit 


at  this  time.  However,  if  he  shotild  still  wish 
to  get  these  figures  we  will  conduct  the  sur- 
vey and  furnish  the  results  to  him  after 
the  feed-grain  program  has  gotten  under- 
way. This  would  be  in  about  a  month  or 
6  weeks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dudley  C.  Aist. 

Administrative  Officer. 

Maryland  ASC  State  Office. 
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Independence  ASC 
County  Committee, 
Batesville,  Ark..  June  13, 1962. 
Hon.  Lindlct  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  is  with  refer- 
ence to  your  request  of  June  4  for  certain 
information  regarding  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  programs. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  State  office 
that  requests  of  this  nature  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  southeast  area  director,  Washington, 
for  authority  to  furnish  such  information. 
As  soon  as  a  determination  has  been  made 
regarding  the  furnishing  of  this  informa- 
tion, we  win  advise  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Andy  F.  Lacetield, 
County  Office  Manager. 


!-• 

COOPERATtTX  EXtVNSION  WORK  IN 
AORICXn.TURE  AND  HOME  ECO- 
NOMICS, State  op  Sotrrn  Caro- 
lina, 

Clemson.  S.C..  April  19.  1961. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Tour  re- 
quest for  information  dated  March  27,  1961. 
on  participation  of  farmers  in  this  State  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram for  several  commodities,  was  referred 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawford,  acting  State  admin- 
istrative offlc«T.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committee,  Columbia,  S.C.  Mr. 
Crawford  advised  me  on  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  have  -^ken  no  action  to  obtain  the 
Information  requested  by  Congressman 
Beckworth,  since  we  have  Just  received  a 
letter  from  c<ur  Washington  office  advising 
that  the  Information  sought  by  the  Con- 
gressman co\°ers  a  number  of  States  and 
will  be  furnltihed  at  the  Washington  level." 
I  trust  thfit  you  have  received  through 
the  Washington  office  of  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  Information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  youff, 

Geo.  B.  Ntrrr, 

Director. 

Congress  op  the  ^Jnited  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  20.  1961. 
Mr.  Harris  W.  Soule. 

Commodity    Stabilieation   Service,    US.   De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Mr.  Soule:    Please   note  the  enclo- 
sures. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
dated  March  27,  19^1.  that  I  sent  each  Stete 
director. 

Since  you  state  specifically  you  can  furnish 
the  Information.  I  want  It  Immediately  and 
I  want  all  of  the  Information  for  which  I 
asked  In  connection  with  every  Stete.  Be- 
cause you  do  stete  you  have  the  Information 
In  Washington.  I  shall  expect  the  Informa- 
tion forthwith. 
Please  return. 

Kind  regards, 

Lindley  Beckworth. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  March  27, 1961. 
Dear  Doector:   Por  the  years   1958,   1959, 
and  1960  I  desire  the  following  Information : 
How  many  barley  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?     What  was  the  totel  loaned  in  your 
Stete  In  each  year? 


How  many  com  producers  participated  In 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  totel  loaned  in  your 
State  in  each  year? 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  in  your  Stute  in  each  year? 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  totel  loaned  in  your 
State  in  each  year? 

How  many  rye  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
State  In  each  year? 

How  many  soybean  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  totel  loaned  in 
your  Stete  In  each  year? 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  totel  loaned  In 
your  Stete  In  each  year? 

How  many  fanners  participated  In  the  pro- 
grams of  two  of  these  crops?  How  many 
farmers  participated  in  the  programs  of 
three  of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers 
participated  In  the  programs  of  four  of  these 
crops? 

Por  this  Information  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Regards, 

Lindley  Beckworth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  to  have  the 
information  soon. 

I  Include  some  letters  indicating  an 
eflort  on  my  part  to  obtain  certain  fig- 
ures: 

Tennessee  ASCS  State  Oftice. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  13, 1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Ovir  files  show  that 
we  furnished  you  the  Information  requested 
In  your  letter  of  March  27.  1961,  by  letter 
dated  April  11,  1961,  from  Carl  Pry,  State 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

We  now  have  stendlng  Instructions  to  re- 
fer congressional  requests  for  program  and/ 
or  administrative  data  to  our  area  director 
in  Washington  since  many  times  the  infor- 
mation is  available  in  Washington  or  could 
be  made  available  In  perhaps  slightly  differ- 
ent form  but  In  a  manner  accepteble  to  the 
inquiring  Member.  It  is  our  understanding 
tliat  in  such  instances  the  Department 
liaison  representative  will  contact  the  Con- 
gressman or  Senator. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Smith, 
Assistant  to  State  Committee. 


loLA.  Kans.,  June  12,  1962. 
Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
of  June  4,  1962,  requesting  information  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  informa- 
tion can  be  more  easily  secured  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  in  Wash- 
ington. They  have  these  reporte  on  file  with 
this  information  already  consolidated. 

I  feel  that  by  your  contacting  them,  they 
can  more  quickly  provide  ypu  with  this  In- 
formation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gale  D.  Beck, 
Allen  County  Office  Manager. 


Lynn  County  ASCS  Committee, 

Tahoka,  Tex.,  June  11,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  your  letter  of 
June  4,  we  have  very  limited  information  re- 
lating to  your  Inquiries.  The  Dallas  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  office  would  be  a 
good  source  to  compile  this  Information  as 
their  records  are  kept  on  a  statewide  basis. 

There  were  no  F>roducers  participating  in 
the  CCC  loan  program  for  any  of  the  years 
1958,  1959,  1960.  or  1961,  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing commodities:  barley,  oate,  rice,  ccM-n. 
wheat,   soybeans,   or   i>eanute. 

We  have  approximately  1,465  producers  in 
Lynn  County.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assxune 
that  all  producers  participated  in  the  cot- 
ton loan  program  in  each  3^ar.  We  do  not 
have  records  indicating  the  total  amount 
loaned. 

Assuming  that  1,465  producers  would  be 
an  average  number  for  the  4  years,  we  esti- 
mate that  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
producers  participated  In  the  grain  sorghum 
loan  program  In  each  of  these  years.  Again, 
we  do  not  have  records  Indicating  the  total 
amount  loaned. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
you  with  more  reliable  Information,  but,  we 
hope  that  this  will  be  of  some  value  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  G.  Bragct 

Office  Manager. 

Epports  To  Obtain  Grain  Information 
(Extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Lindley 
Beckworth,  of  Texas,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Thursday,  June  21,  1962) 

Mr.  Beckwcwth.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude some  letters  In  answer  to  requeste  I 
have  made  for  certain  grain  Information. 


i 
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U.S.  D*PA«T»f«rr  or  Ac«icm,TtniE, 

June  18,  1962. 

Hon.  LlNDLXT  BeCKWOETH, 

Third  District,  Texat.  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  House  of  Representatives,  Wm^- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congkessman  :   We  are  writing  you  in 
regard  to  your  letter  of  June  4.  1962,  which 
requested     information     on     various     grain 
loans.    We  have  been  Informed  by  our  State 
director  that  the  information  you  seek  has 
been   furnished   by   the   State   ofBce   to   the 
Department  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ALnEO  H.  Olson. 
Ofjfice    Manager,    County    ASCS    Office, 
Wyandotte  County.  Kans. 


U.S.  Depa«tmint  or  Acbiculturi:, 

Elkhart,  Kans.,  June  15, 1962. 

LiNDLEY   BCCKWOHTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Sib  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
of  June  4,  1962,  concerning  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  program  and  the 
amount  of  producers  who  participated,  in 
the  years  1958.  1959.  1960.  and  1961. 

We  have  been  informed  by  our  State  ASCS 
office   that    the    requested   information   has 
been  furnished  by  the  State  office  to  the  De- 
partment In  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely, 

ScoTT  Muse, 
County    Office    Manager,    Morton    ASCS 
County  Office. 


U.S.  Department  of  Achicultukk, 

South  Hutchinson,  Kans.. 

June  18.  1962. 
Congressman  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congbxssxan  Beckworth  :  This  let- 
ter is  In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  June  4 
concerning  Information  for  our  county  for 
the  years  1958,  1959,  1960,  and  1961. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Informa- 
tion which  you  requested  In  this  letter  has 
been  furnished  to  you  by  the  State  office 
through  the  Department  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Very  truly  yours,  > 

Waltkx  N.  MumpHT, 
County     Office     Manager,     Reno     ASCS 
County  Office. 


U.S.  Department  or  AGRicrn-TrniE, 
Cherokee  ASCS  Countt  OmcE, 

June  IS,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
Third  District,  Texas, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beck-vorth:  Replying  to  your 
letter  of  June  4,  1962,  requesting  certain  In- 
formation for  our  county  for  the  years  1958, 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  the  requested  information  has  been 
furnished  by  our  State  office  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  DC. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  W.  Belt, 
County  Office  Manager. 


We  understand  the  information  which  you 
requested  has  already  been  furnished  the 
U5DA  in  Washington,  D.C,  by  our  State 
ofllce. 

Since  our  workload  has  been  such  that 
compiling  this  information  would  mean  an 
extra  burden,  we  suggest  you  endeavor  to  get 
this  information  from  the  USD  A  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  H.  Schmidt. 
County     Office     Manager,     Dickinson 
ASC  County  Office. 

U.S.  Department  or  AcRicuLTxniE. 

Atwood,Kans., 
June  18,  1962. 
Congressman  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  4, 
1962,  requesting  information  about  grain 
crop  loans  in  the  past  4  years  from  this 
county. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  this  office  that 
the  requested  information  hsw  been  fur- 
nished by  the  State  office  to  the  Department 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

Our  State   office   has   indicated    that   this 
information  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clarkmce  L.  Bnx. 
Office   Manager.   Ravlins  ASCS   County 
Office.  Atwood,  Kans. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricttlturi. 

CoLBT,  Kans., 
June  18.  1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  request  of  June  4,  1962,  for  informa- 
tion concerning  grain  crop  loans  In  this 
county  in  the  past  4  years. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  requested 
information  has  been  furnished  by  the  Kan- 
sas ASCS  State  office  to  the  Department  In 
Washington,  DC  .  and  that  they  will  make 
this  information  available  to  you. 
Yotirs  very  truly, 

Harold  K.  Hobbick, 
County  Office  Manager. 
Thomas  ASCS  County  Office. 


Osage  Countt.  Ltkdon,  Kans., 

June  15.  1982. 
Mr  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  dated 
June  13.  1963,  concerning  grain  crop  loans  in 
the  past  4  years,  we  understand  this  re- 
quested Information  has  been  furnished  by 
the  State  office  to  the  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lie  W.  Kaff. 
County   Office  Manager,  Osage   Agricul- 
cuUural    Stabilization    and    Conserva- 
tion   Service   County    Office,    Lyndon, 
Kans. 


U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Hats.  Kans., 
June  18,  1962. 
Hon.  LnniLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  Your  letter  requesting  certain 
Information  pertaining  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  program  in  Blis 
County  was  received. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  informa- 
tion has  been  furnished  through  the  Kansas 
ASCS  State  office. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ViRctL  J.  Quint. 
County  Office  Manager. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Abilene,  Kans., 
June  18,  1962. 
Congressman  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter  of  June  4 
concerning  the  information  concerning  loans 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  grain  for  the  1958,  1959,  1S60,  and  1961 
years. 


Butler  ASC  Countt  Committec, 

El  Dorado,  Kans..  June  IS.  1962. 
LfNOLEY  Beckworth, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  under  date  of  June  4.  1962  requesting 
certain  infonnRtlon  in  regard  to  the  com- 
modity price  support  program  In  this.  Butler 
County,  Kans. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  requested 
information  has  tieen  furnished  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Coneerratton 
Service  office  to  the  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sincerely, 

Mawutl  B  Penn, 
County  Office  Manager. 

Agricultural  Stabilieation  and 

Conservation  Committee, 
Sherman  County.  Goodland,  Kant  . 

June  IS.  1962. 
Congres&man  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representative.'^ , 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  A  memorandum  from  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  StablUzatlon  Committee  State 
office  has  been  received  in  this  office  in  re- 
gard to  your  request  for  information  con- 
cerning produoers  perticipatlon  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  program. 
The  understanding  we  have  from  their  let- 
ter is  that  the  requested  information  has 
been  furnished  by  them  to  the  Department 
in  Washington,  DC  .  and  may  be  obtained 
from  there. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lowell  CHATniLD. 
County  Office  Manager. 

Groesbeck.Tex  ,  June  15,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  following  is  the  desired  infor- 
mation as  per  your  request  of  June  4,  1962, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  Limestone 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Groesbeck,  Tex.: 


U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Howard.  Kans., 

June  18,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  In  regard  to  the  in- 
formation requested  In  your  letter  of  June  4, 
1963,  It  Is  our  understanding  the  requested 
Information  has  been  furnished  by  the  State 
office  to  the  Department  In  Washington, 
DC. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  E.  Coble. 
County  Office  Manager. 
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IMO             

1,  am,  901. 00 

1961              ... ......... 

■n 

\<MK _ 

1969 

1<M«I                 

Nam 

Nam 

None 
Nom 

Nam 
None 
None 

iwu     

Nonr 

soTUiLrs 

l«»- _ 

laM 

Nam 
Now 
None 
Nam 

Nam 
Nam 

IMO         

None 

lan             

Nom 

1 

-H 

r 

IMS 

Nam 
Nam 
Nam 

None 

1M* 

Nam 

19*|n                  ...          -    — 

Nam 

Nam 

PKRiriks 

itm          

Nam 
Nsm 

None 

Nom 

Nsoe 

ig« 

IMl 

Nam 

H 

iMi    

None 
Nam 
Nam 
Nam 

Nono 

IMW _ _ 

1969 

1961              

Nam 
None 
Nam 

<  Not  avaU»l)ie  at  thi»  Um^l 

There  were   approximately  300   producers 
who    participated    in    t    of    these    crops,    31 

loaned  In  your  county  in  each  year?     19     5 
0     84 

How  many  oat  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  locuied  in  your 
county  in  each  year?    6    0    0     0 

How  many  rye  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corp>oration  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  year?    2     0     0    0 

How  many  soyt>€an  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  county  in  each  year?    0    0    0     0 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  In  your 
county  In  each  year?    S3     0    0     0 

How  many  peanut  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  In  each  year?     0     0     0     0 

How  many  rice  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program.  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  in  each  year?     0     0     0    0 

How  many  cotton  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  in  each  year?  6.600  6,600 
6.600     8.800 

How  many  farmers  participated  in  the 
programs  of  two  or  these  crops?  How  many 
farmers  participated  in  the  programs  of 
three  of   these  crops?     How  many  farmers 


participated  In  the  programs  of  four  of  these 
crops?     2  crops,     84     3,     32     4,     19 
For  thU  informaUon  I  shall  be  grateful. 
Regards, 

Lindley  Beckworth. 
(Note. — To  figure  the  amount  of  money 
on  all  these  loans  would  take  considerable 
computation.) 

Farwell,  Tex.,  June  IS,  1962. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckworth, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  June  4.  1962.  requesting  cer- 
tain  information   relative   to  price    support 
programs  administered  through  this  ofBce  in 
1968,  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  we  report  as 
follows : 

We  have  no  peanuts  or  rice  in  this  county. 
The  cotton  loan  program  is  not  admin- 
istered through  this  office.  Cotton  data  is 
available  from  the  New  Orleans  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  com- 
modity office. 

See  schedule  attached  for  information  rel- 
ative to  bcu-ley.  corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats, 
rye,  soybeans,  and  wheat. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
If  we  may  be  of  further  assistance  please 
advise. 

Sincerely, 

Prewtici  L.  Mills. 
OiTice  Manager,  Parmer  County  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  Committee. 


Number  of  rro«liicer»  particiiKitlnf: 

Total  k»oned 

wm, 

1959 

1960 

19GI 

1958 

1950 

19G0 

1901 

27 

3 

1,612 

2 

1 

1«7 

1.175 

0 
1 

1,102 

0 

0 

2 

475 

13 

0 

1.521 

0 

0 

1 

501 

80 

2 

1,711 

0 

0 

17 

290 

$34,071 

16. 209 

10,078,243 

3,165 

283 

22-Z612 

4,2(>1,720 

0 

$6,566 

fi,  380. 834 

0 

0 

4.2tt 

1,501,26« 

$17,145 

0 

9,562,635 

0 

0 

Z3n5 

3,001.112 

$133,344 

Corn 

7,»M 

'  H^in  fontiMifi   

14,793,689 

Oitts 

0 

Rye     

0 

8oi  l>fn           

17,030 

Wnnit      

1,836,636 

Note.— 1,7H  ptwlueers  i>afllci|mU'<l  in  2  crofw;  1,428  producers  porllelpated  in  3  crops;  1,193  producers  partici- 
pated in  4  cr"i»s. 


producers  in  3  of  the««  crops,  and  21  in  4 
of  these  crops. 

Very  truly  youra, 

jAMtt  D.  McCreart. 
County      Office      Manager,      Limestone 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conserimtton  Seifftce. 
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HOUsit  or  tttPRESENTATlVES. 

Washington,  DC  .  June  4.  1962. 

Dear  Dirbctor:  For  the  years  1958,  1959, 
1960.  and  1961  I  desire  the  following  infor- 
mation for  your  county: 

How  many  barley  producers  participated 
in  the  Commodity  Cnndlt  CorporaUon  loim 
program?  What  was  the  toUl  loaned  In  your 
county  each  year?    6    0    0    0 

How  many  corn  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Oedit  CorporaUon  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  in  each  year?    0    0    0    0 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producers  partic- 
ipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion   loan    program?     Wliat   was    the    total 

CVin 886 


St.  Francis  County  Agricultural 
Stabilisation  and  Conservation 
Committee, 

Forrest  City,  Ark..  June  15, 1962. 
Hon.  LiNDCxT  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  I  am 
listing  below  by  years  the  participation  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram: 

Barley :  No  barley  loans  have  been  made 
In  this  coimty  in  either  of  the  years  1958, 
1959,  1960.  or  1961. 

Com:  One  corn  producer  loan  in  the 
amount  of  »3.616.47  in  the  year  1959.  No 
other  loans  made. 

Grain  sorghum :  In  1958  seven  loans  in  the 
amount  of  $34,192.48;  1959,  one  loan, 
$8,194.85:  1960,  one  loan,  $9,344.87;  1961,  no 
loans. 

Oate:  In  1958.  seven  loans  $12,971;  1959, 
one  loan,  $2,017.23;  1960,  one  loan,  $6,847.98; 
and  1961.  two  loans,  $6,661.20. 

Rye:  No  loans  made  In  either  of  the  years 

1958,  1959.  1960.  or  1961. 

Soybeans:  In  1968,  318  loans.  $1,140,938  43; 

1959,  48   loans,  $341,006.53;    1960,    16   loans, 
$140,065;  and  1961.  46  loans,  $285,963.37. 

Wheat:  In  1958,  15  loans,  $31,337.52;  1959, 
30  loans,  $99,683.02;  1960,  24  loans.  In  the 
amount  of  $146,623.04;  and  1961,  18  loans, 
$122,129.99. 

Peanuts : 
years  1958, 

Rice:  In 


amount  of  $193,657.81;   and  1961,  $98,586.95 
for  8  loans. 

With  reference  to  cotton,  this  is  to  advise 
that  cotton  loans  are  made  through  lending 
agencies  and  no  records  of  these  loans  are 
maintained  In  the  county  office.  We  think 
that  It  Is  possible  that  this  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  New  Orleans  Com- 
modity Credit  Office.  We  know  of  no  other 
source  of  obtaining  this  information. 

In  connection  with  the  number  of  farmers 
participating  in  two  or  more  programs,  we 
are  giving  the  following  report: 

In  1958  ntn»  farmers  participated  in  two 
programs  and  five  farmers  participated  in 
tliree  programs. 

In  1959  four  farmers  participated  in  two 
programs  and  three  farmers  participated  in 
three  programs. 

In  1960  four  farmers  participated  in  two 
programs  and  one  ffumer  participated  in 
four  programs. 

In  1961  seven  farmers  participated  in  two 
programs. 

We  hope  this  is  the  information  desired. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Fletcher, 
County  Office  Manager. 


No  loans  made  in  either  of  the 

1959,  1960.  or   1961. 

1968,  13  loans.  $130.01&£7; 


1960, 


ao  loans,  $198,633.13;    1960,  20  loans  in  the 


Floydada,  Tex..  JuJie  15, 1962. 
Representative  Lindixt  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  chart  will  give 
the  Information  requested  in  your  letter 
of  June  4,  1962. 


PW 


m 


m 
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IMS 

ISSO 

I960 

liMl 

Comniodlty 

Partici- 
pants 

Amount 

Partici- 
pants 

Amount 

Partici- 
pants 

Amount 

Partici- 
pants 

Amount 

Barley ... 

213 
2 

1.576 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0- 
0 

1,160 

$211, 313. 76 
7.500.00 

7. 301, 276. 21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10, 721,  743.  SO 

376 
2 

1,683 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1,420 

$376,413.23 
8.300.00 
8,321,617.41 
708.50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12,000.000.00 

1 
0 

1,329 
0 
0 
4 
401 
0 
0 

1.160 

$1,777.22 

0 
4.5»2..^31.75 

0 

0 
3.222..'i« 
1.647.9«fi.  7U 

1) 

0 
7. 483. 176. 20 

237 

0 

1..S43 

1) 
0 

$215,025.86 

Corn           .... 

0 

Grain  sorgbum 

Oats       

.S.052.391.75 
0 

Rye 

0 

fV^y  VM'Anif 

6. 247.  40 

Wfjeat 

223      1,176,011.23 

Peanuts . . 

0                     0 

Rice 

0 
8dU 

U 

Cotton 

3.  450.  Mia  00 

Number  participatinf;: 
Program  of  2  crops.... 
J^roRruin  of  Scrops.-.- 
Prograni  of  4  crops. ... 

1,160 

213 

2 

1,420 

376 

3 

1.160 

400 

5 

8W 
MO 

3» 

CCC   borrowers   participating  in   more   than 
one  commodity  loan  program,  1960 — Con. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Thomas  J.  Hutchims. 
Office    Manager,   Flood   County   Agricultural 

Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  some  letters  and 
statements  pertaining  to  agriculture: 

JUNK  18.  1962. 
To:  Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
Prom:  Natural  Resources  Division. 
Subject:  CCC  loans. 

Response  is  made  to  your  request  of  June 
1,  1962,  for  Information  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  CCC  borrowers  participating  in  more 
than   one   commodity   loan    program. 

Based  on  the  listing  of  borrowers  and  re- 
lated data  furnished  by  your  office.  27  parties 
who  borrowed  $50,000  or  more  on  cotton  or 
925,000  or  more  on  other  supported  com- 
modities participated  in  2  commodity  loan 
programs.  The  data  supplied  failed  to  re- 
veal any  parties  borrowing  under  more  than 
two  commodity  loan  programs. 

The  enclosed  table  lists  the  27  borrowers 
by  name,  address,  conunoditles,  and  amount 
of  loan. 

■  William  P.  Woods. 

CCC   borrowers   participating   in  more   than 
one  commodity  loan  program,  1960 


CCC  borrowers   participating   in   more   than 
one  commodity  loan  program.  1960 — Con. 


Name  and  address 


Commodity 


J.  C.  O'Neal,  Cleve'and,  ■  Soybeans. 
-Miss.  I  Rlw 


Total. 


The  Albert  Painton  Co.,  |  Soybeans. 
Inc.,  I'alnton,  .Mo.  J  Com 


Total. 


Comhii.skcr  Farms  (Mor- 

jison-Quirk     Grain 

Corp.).  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Total 


Com.... 
Whe«t.. 


Flo    Wal    Farms,    Inc..      (train  .sorjihum. 
Dewitt,  Ncbr.  i  Com 


Amount 


$32,210.14 
44. 145. 35 


76.355.49 


30. 538.  76 

SO.  000.  on 


80. 538.  76 


185.  350  24 
26.433.51 

211.783.75 


Total - 


Wayne     Lyon.     .Mema, 
.\ehr. 

Total    - 


Name  and  address 

Commodity 

Amount 

J    F    Twist  Plantation, 

Soybeans 

$97,511.  17 

Twist  Ark 

Rice    

35. 989.  72 

Total 

133.  500. 89 

Barley 

C.  P.  Gould: 
ToUeson   Aril        . 

39.529.90 

Litchfield,  Arix 

Cotton 

94,322.77 

Total 

133. 852. 67 

Cotton 

Westlake      Farms     and 

733.  ZV,.  76 

Westlake  Farms,  Inc., 

Barley 

838.333.24 

Stratford,  Calif. 

Total 

1.671.590.00 

Grain  sonihum.. 
Wheat 

Jack  Com,  Friend,  Kans. 

27.854.88 
30.  135. 15 

Total                 

57. 990. 03 

Com 

Max  Ensler  Jr    Garden 

26. 318.  OS 

City.  Kans. 

Wheat 

31.  OSO.  47 

Total                      .  -. 

67. 354.  52 

Com ... 

Raymond     G.     MorTi^ 
Garden  City.  Kans. 

33.979.66 

Wheat 

40, 057.  fiO 

Total               

74. 037.  26 

Grain  sorghum.. 
Wheat 

Spike    Bros.,    Hugoton, 
Kans 

31.135.06 
37.235.01 

Total              

68. 370. 07 

Grain  sorghum.. 
Wheat 

wnbur  J.   ITrldi.  Hoi- 

28.200.30 
32. 077. 76 

Total 

60.278.06 

Rke 

8.  L.  Reed: 
Belzoni.  .Miss  .    

38,480.84 

BelzonI,  Miss 

Soybefais.' 

30.471.46 
33.975.81 

Total            

100.941.81 



.\)ieus    Myers  &   Soas, 
.\lcCook,  Nebr. 

Total 


Clarence     and     W.     T. 
Meets,  Farewell,  Tex. 


Total 

Rc>y    Williams  &   Sons, 
Clovi.<;,  .\.  Mcx. 

Total 


Wheat. 
Cora... 


Com... 
Wheat. 


39.  727.  M 
35.  623.  50 


75.3.51.00 


29.063.  17 
29.70(2.40 


58.  765.  57 


2S.858.56 
26.  735.  44 


52.694.00 


Grain  sorghum. 
Wheat 


Grain  sorghum 
Wheat 


34.682.76 
31, 434. 64 


68.117.40 


46. 349. 75 
30.713.26 


Tulana  Farm\  Klamath     Barley. 
Falls.  Oreg.  I  Oats. 


Total. 


Robert  G.  Bafus,  Colfax, 
Greg. 


Total. 


Browder  Bros.,  Sunray, 
Tex. 


Total - 


Claude  Higby,  Stinnett, 
Tex. 

Total 


Curl  n.  Kuper,  Dalhart, 
Tex. 


Total. 


G     W.    Lee,    Silverton, 
Tex. 

Total 

Bruce,  Parr,  Friona,  Tex. 


Total. 


Barley. 
Wheat. 


Grain  sorghum.. 
Wheat 


Grain  sorghum. 
Wheat 


Grain  sorghum. 
Wheat 


Grain  sorghum. 
Wheat 


77.063.01 


33. 229.  14 
50.000.00 


83.229.14 


25.  aw.  10 
49.909.04 


Grain  sorghum.. 
Wheat 


Name  and  addren 


W.  F.  Ponder.  Ilerefonl. 
Tex. 


Commodity        Amount 


74. 999.  14 


Total. 


Grain  sorghum. 
Wheal    


Brrklry     .Stringer.     Ihj-  '  Grain  sorghum, 
mas,  Tex.  .   Wheat. 


Total. 


Trxu.H  Tivh  roller-  ( Pan 
Tech  farniit.  Texas 
Tech).  I'.tnhandle, 
Tex. 


27.973.76 
27.868.39 


56.842.15 


25. 3ia  20 
41, 448. 67 


66. 758.  87 


47.  190.  00 
47. 367.  00 


94.  M7. 00 


37. 606.  32 
27,440.93 


65,046.25 


38.  993.  r>6 
35.  587.  80 


74.  .'«1. 38 


Total. 


Wheat 

Grain  sorghum. 


$36,151.43 

38,oaa.n 


«1. 178. 34 


28.  «27  23 
47.  224  Vi 


7^  862.08 


27.  4MA.00 
9B.4IH.12 


M.904. 12 


William   F.  Woods, 

Natural    Resources   Division 

Department  or  AcmicirLTxniE. 

Orricx  or  the   Secret abt, 
Washington.    DC.    May    23,    1962. 
Hon.   Lindley    Beckworth. 
House  of   Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  14.  requeatlng  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Individual  farmers  who 
have  received  price  support  on  more  than 
one  agricultural  commodity. 

There  are  approximately  3  7  million  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  many  produce 
one  or  more  commodity  which  Is  eligible  for 
price  support.  Further,  some  individual  pro- 
ducers obtain  more  than  one  loan  on  a  com- 
modity, a  separate  one  for  each  storage  loca- 
tion, for  example.  There  are  more  than  20 
agricultural  products  which  are  eligible  for 
price  support,  and  within  this  number  there 
are  distinct  grades  or  classifications  which 
are  also  eligible  for  support,  such  as  extra 
long  staple  cotton.  American.  Egyptian,  and 
so  forth.  Our  records  are  not  maintained  to 
show  tlie  number  of  producers  who  obtain 
price  support  through  cooperatives  or  groups, 
or  who  obtain  more  than  one  loan  on  a  com- 
modity or  who  obtain  loans  on  more  than 
one  commodity.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  that  farmers  who  do  not  directly 
participate  in  a  price  support  program  obtain 
benefits  to  the  extent  that  the  support  price 
Influences  the  market  price  of  the  com- 
modity he  sells. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  administra- 
tively and  economically  impracticable  to 
maintain  records  which  would  show  in  detail 
the  names  and  addresses  of  every  Individual 
fanner  who  received  price  support  on  more 
than  one  commodity.  The  cost  In  terms  of 
money  and  man-hours  would  be  very  high 
and  the  utility  of  the  information  obtained 
of  doubtful  value  from  an  operational  stand- 
point. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  M.  Bukhead. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


Jt7NE  24,  1962. 
Dear  Mr    Birkheao:  I  would  like  this  In- 
formation   on    all    who    received    loans    of 
$50,000    or    more    on    more    than    one    crop. 
Please  return. 
Regards, 

Lindley  Beckworth. 

Department  or  AcRictTLTtrmE, 

May  29.  1962 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  We  are  enclosing 
several  tables  showing  1960  crop  price  sup- 
port commodity  loans  of  $25,000  or  more,  by 
producer.  In  accordance  with  your  com- 
munication of  May  24. 

Your  communication  Is  being  returned  as 
requested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  M.  Bikkhkad, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
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rJSr.  De^artmerU  of  Agricnitnre,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation— 1900-crop  price-tupport  eommoditg  }oan*  of  $B5,M9  or  more, 

hf  prodmcer 

BEAN8,  DRT  EDIBLE  „ 

piandfedaaitW! 


iBasbels] 


Piod 


MMimmA 

Yoongker  Farms  Co... 
Chatham  A  ChatfcsM 

C.  P.  Gauld ^.- 

M«ry-\-ale  I.«nd  A  Oattle  Oo.^,. 
ArUngt«a  CatUe  On L;. 

CAUrC«NU 

galyer  LmhI  Co 

Wc*U»lu  FaruM,  IlM 

<?U?en,  Ine. 

Oalflai  Cs Lf. 

WUUam  Dal  Porta  A  Boos L 

Jackam  A  Belntaart ^' 


-::::: 


Address 


QMntMy 
pledged 


Buehe^. 


Oleiidak.. 
ArttDgtoc. 


omM-ton 


TuUna  F;u'ms 
A.vhhrrk  A  Loetani 
UotMrtU.  Ui 


Strattod 

Hnroa.. 

Fl^  PaAits 

fl*ockt»n 

Paso  RoMes.. 

Corarai ._ . . 

Ban  Lbms. 


mi JX 

li 


Damatk  FaOi. 
B(*o 


578.  TSS 
69.466 
45,966 
IR,7» 
KOOt 


tB2,An 
44i.Mi 

2M^au 

48.900 
K«l 
31. 53$ 

30.978 


«i.«r 

31.778 

2$.  on 


$234,903.19 
68.706.98 
39,529.90 
».n2.t8 
a»,at8^88 
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POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
the   previous   order   of    the   House   the 
gentleman    from    West    Virginia    I  Mr. 
STAGOEasl   18  recogniced  tor  S  minutes. 
Mr.  STAGC^ERa     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
becoming  lnc:-easliig]y  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  action  in  this  body  on  the  very 
important  mutter  of   postal  pay.     llie 
87th  Congress  is  sk>wly  drawing  to  a 
close.    We  have  less  than  2  months  be- 
fore us  and  tt^  e  pay  bill  has  not  yet  been 
reported  out  of  the  committee.     I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  MuwlatI  and  the  other 
members  of  Uie  committee  will  facilitate 
matters  so  \tAi  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  be  able  to  rote  on  this  Issue. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  vote  overwhelmingly  for  a  substan- 
tial pay  raise  if  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity.    I    feel   the   temper   of   this 
House  is  very  strongly  in  t$i\or  of  a  raise 
considerably  larger  than  the  pUn  that 
is  being  offe-ed  by  the  President's  so- 
called  pay -r<  form  plan.     If  I  am  any 
judge  of  the  t^ntiment  prevailing  among 
my  colleagues  I  suggest  that  it  is  over- 
whelmingly l-i  favor  of  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  Wll  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
on   the   first  day  of   this  session,  ILR. 
9531.     Almost  70  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  filed  companion  bills  to  ILR. 
9531  auid  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  do  so. 

Postal  woikers  are  among  the  most 
dedicated  arid  the  most  hard-working 
individuals  hi  the  entire  spectrum  of  our 
American  economy.  The  men  who  sort 
and  deliver  our  mall  must  have  com- 
petence, extrunely  high  integrity,  stam- 
ina, brains,  and  judgment.  When  one 
thinks  about  the  importance  of  postal 
work  one  realizes  that  the  entire  social 
and  economic  structure  of  our  free  so- 
ciety depends  on  how  well  these  career 
postal  employees  perform  their  duties. 
And  yet.  year  after  year,  letter  carriers 
and  postal  cl?rtcs  are  the  forgotten  men. 
condemned  to  occupy  the  very  lowest 
rungs  on  the  economic  ladder. 


Take  the  example  of  a  letter  carrier. 
Pew  people  realiae,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
average  carrier  arrives  on  his  job  well 
before  6  o'clock  In  the  morning.  He 
must  spend  almost  3  hours  In  the 
ofBce  doing  complicated  and  diflknUt 
office  work  before  starting  to  waJk  his 
route,  which  averages  about  12  miles  per 
day.  During  the  coin^e  of  his  day  he  is 
expected  to  be  a  memory  expert  par  ex- 
celleiwe.  a  diplc«nat.  a  repository  of  con- 
fidential information  which  be  must  not 
divulge  to  anyone,  a  clerical  expert,  a 
public  relations  man  for  Unde  Bam.  a 
paragon  of  discretion,  a  reference  source 
for  all  kinds  of  postal  information — an 
aid  to  the  Federal  and  local  police,  a 
collection  agent,  a  strong  man,  a  hiker, 
and  a  model  citizen.  For  aD  this  he  is 
given  an  inadequate  take-home  pay. 

I  strongly  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  far  too  little  to  pay  these 
dedicated  public  servants.  It  is  a  sad 
situation  to  find  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  offering  letter  car- 
riers and  postal  clerks  a  wage  which 
would  be  rejected  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  men  performing  the 
most  menial  and  unskilled  chores.  It  Is 
scandalous  to  find  that  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  letter  carriers  and  postal 
clerks  In  the  United  States  cannot  make 
ends  meet  on  the  amount  they  are  being 
paid  by  their  Government.  More  than 
90  percent  of  the  married  letter  carriers 
In  this  country  either  work  at  another 
job,  or  must  suffer  their  wives  to  work, 
or  must  go  Into  debt  on  every  payday. 
Some  of  them  do  all  three. 

The  bill  which  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  intro- 
duced, and  which  I  have  seconded 
through  the  Introduction  of  an  Iden- 
tical bill,  would  not  elevate  postal  work- 
ers to  a  state  of  luxurious  and  gracious 
living.  It  would  not  shower  wealth 
upon  them.  But  it  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  make  financial  ends 
meet.  It  might  even  give  a  few  letter 
carriers  and  postal  clerks — If  they  are 
very  careful  with  their  funds— a  chance 
to  save  an  occasional  dollar. 


The  legislation  which  I  support  would 
raise  the  entrance  pay  Of  a  letter  carrier 
or  a  clerk.  It  does  not  represent  afflu- 
ence. It  merely  represents  a  living 
wage — a  wage  on  which  a  frugal  man 
can  support  his  family  decently. 

The  current  pay  scale  In  the  postal 
service  Ls  such  that  it  no  longer  attracts 
young  rnen  of  ambition  and  ability. 
Who  in  that  category  today  Is  going  to 
be  attracted  by  a  job  In  which  he  must 
serve  for  an  Indefinite  time  as  a  substi- 
tute— when  he  is  called  for  work?  He 
has  no  assurance  that  he  wOI  be  called. 
tkUd  he  cannot  take  a  second  job  because 
he  never  knows  when  he  might  be  called. 
And  he  may  remain  a  substitute  as  long 
as  5  years.  There  have  been  cases  where 
men  have  been  substitutes  for  as  long  as 
10  or  11  years.  And — when  he  finally 
does  become  a  regular  career  letter  car- 
rier or  substitute — the  step  1  salary 
in  level  4  is  not  enough.  And,  above  and 
beyond  all  these  discouragements,  he 
must  know  that  the  chances  of  gaining 
a  promotion  are  almost  nonexistent. 
Only  3  percent  of  postal  employees  be- 
come supervisors;  97  percent  remain  In 
the  level  at  which  they  begin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  kind  of  a  career  iiKluce- 
ment  are  we  offering  these  people? 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  suggesting  a  pay  in- 
crease of  its  own  volition.  I  do  not 
think  any  administration  in  history  has 
ever  done  this.  Every  administration 
I  have  heard  of  has  fought  against 
giving  postal  employees  a  pay  rais«  of 
any  kind.  But — unfortunately — the  ad- 
ministration's pay  reform  offers  too 
little — it  offers  it  too  slowly — and  it 
wants  postal  employees  to  wait  27  years 
to  get  tJieir  just  deserts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  administration's  pay 
leform  plan  will  not  do.  It  will  not 
sufBce.  It  is  not  enough.  Postal  work- 
ers need  a  substantial  pay  raise — ^not 
next  January — not  3  years  from  now — 
not  27  years  from  now.  Tliey  need  it 
now. 

The  administration  says  we  caiuaot  af- 
ford to  pay  our  postal  workers  a  decent 
wage  rt^ht  now.  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  got  to  pay  them  a  decent 
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wsige  right  now.  What  would  happen  If 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  one  of  our 
great  corporations  were  to  tell  his  work- 
ers that  he  could  not  pay  them  a  decent 
living  wage  because  the  company  was 
not  making  enough  money  at  the  mo- 
ment and  had  other  things  it  wanted 
to  spend  its  money  for.  He  would  soon 
find  the  shops  empty.  Civilian  workers 
would  never  stand  still  for  such  specious 
reasoning — and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  expect  postal  workers  to  do 
so  just  because  they  are  trapped  on  a 
Federal  payroll,  and  are  forbidden  the 
right  to  strike. 

This  administration,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
shown  great  interest — a  highly  tender 
and  sympathetic  regard — for  the  "man 
in  the  street"  in  Latin  America.  This 
is  fine.  Very  commendable.  But  I  feel 
it  is  high  time  we  also  show  a  tender 
and  sympathetic  regard  for  the  "man 
in  the  street"  in  "Hometown,  U.S.A." — 
the  American  letter  carrier  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  clerical  service  of  the 
Post  Office       * 

This  bill  needs  action  now.  Time  is 
growing  short.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 


PUNISHMENT  FOR  VIOLATION  OF 
STRIKE  INJUNCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  disgraceful  £ict  of  antiunion  persecu- 
tion took  place  in  New  York  City  on  June 
16,  1962.  when  Leon  J.  Davis,  president 
of  Local  1199.  Drug  and  Hospital  Em- 
ployees Union,  AFL-CIO,  was  sentenced 
to  6  months  imprisonment  for  violating 
an  injunction  prohibiting  a  strike  at 
Beth -El  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Davis  was  sentenced  for  refusing  to 
urge  the  workers  at  this  hospital  to  call 
off  a  strike  being  conducted  to  win  a 
right  accorded  other  American  workers, 
namely,  the  right  to  union  representa- 
tion and  collective  bargaining. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Davis  has 
already  served  a  30-day  jail  sentence  for 
violating  a  temporary  restraining  order 
in  connection  with  the  strike.  It  should 
be  further  noted  that  the  injunction 
order  which  he  has  been  convicted  of  vio- 
lating was  served  upon  him  while  he  was 
in  jail  under  the  30-day  sentence,  and  the 
violation  with  which  Mr.  Davis  is 
charged  took  place  during  that  same 
time. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  maxi- 
mum sentence  of  6  months  is  one  of  the 
severest  sentences  ever  meted  out  in  such 
a  case.  Resorting  to  injunctions  in  such 
a  case  and  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
are  throwbacks  to  the  19th  century. 

The  Beth-El  Hospital  trustees,  who  re- 
quested the  sentence,  appear  to  have 
embarked  on  a  ruthless  course  of  anti- 
labor  vengeance  and  persecution  in  order 
to  prevent  their  workers  from  having  the 
right  to  vote  in  a  union  representation 
election.  Local  1199  indicated  that  it 
would  urge  an  end  to  the  strike  if  the 
hospital  management  agreed  to  allow  its 
employees  to  vote  in  such  an  election. 


But  Beth-El  Hospital  refused  this  rea- 
sonable and  elementary  request. 

On  J\me  13  I  introduced  H.R.  12124 
to  eliminate  the  discriminatory  exclu- 
sion of  nonprofit  hospitals  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  At 
that  time  I  stated : 

It  is  my  flrm  belief  that  aU  employees 
should  have  the  right  to  organize  and 
Join  unions  which  have  the  right  to  bargain 
on  behalf  of  their  members. 

The  situation  in  New  York  City  hos- 
pitals is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
desperate  need  to  revise  not  only  the 
Federal  laws,  but  also  State  and  local 
laws,  so  that  hospital  workers  are  not 
reduced  to  second-class  employees.  I 
commend  New  York  City  Councilman 
Theodore  Weiss  for  introducing  reme- 
dial legislation  in  the  New  York  City 
Council.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  stepped  into  the 
picture  and  hope  that  the  State  law  will 
be  changed. 

The  jailing  of  Leon  J.  Davis  reminds 
us  of  the  recent  jailing  in  Albany.  Oa., 
of  the  Reverend  Martin  Lusher  King, 
Jr.  In  each  case  a  courageous  fighter 
for  the  rights  of  oppressed  minority- 
group  members  was  Jailed  allegedly  for 
civil  disobedience.  In  each  case  the 
cloak  of  legality  was  used  to  oppose  a 
struggle  for  human  dignity  and  con- 
stitutional rights.  In  Georgia,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  jailed 
for  leading  peaceful  demonstrations  of 
Negroes  to  protest  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination. And  in  New  York  Leon  J. 
Davis  was  jailed  for  leading  low-paid 
hospital  workers,  some  95  percent  of 
them  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican,  in  a 
peaceful  strike  to  protest  their  lack  of 
union  representation,  their  low  wages, 
and  their  poor  working  conditions. 

This  linking  of  the  cases  of  King  and 
Davis  is  more  than  symbolic.  Indeed 
both  leaders  recognize  the  kinship  of  the 
struggles.  The  Reverend  King  has  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph  that 
he  regards  the  fight  of  Negroes  in  Al- 
bany. Ga.,  against  discrimination  and 
segregation  and  the  fight  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  hospital  workers  in  New 
York  City  as  part  of  the  larger  battle 
to  bring  greater  human  dignity  and 
freedom  to  America. 

The  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nities of  New  York  City  regard  the  plight 
of  the  hospital  workers  as  a  symptom 
of  all  of  the  problems  faced  by  minority 
group  members.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  labor  leader, 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  vice  president  of  the 
APL-CIO,  and  Joseph  Monserrat,  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Labor  Department's  New 
York  office,  there  has  been  organized  a 
Committee  for  Justice  to  Hospital  Work- 
ers, which  represents  100  leaders  of  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  communities  in 
New  York. 

This  committee  is  sponsoring  a  prayer 
pilgrimage  in  New  York  on  Sunday, 
July  22,  at  which  some  10,000  citizens 
of  New  York  will  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port for  the  hospital  workers.  The  Rev- 
erend King  will  fly  to  New  York  from 
Albany,  Ga.,  to  be  the  featured  speaker 
at  this  rally. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  wholeheart- 
edly with  this  pilgrimage  and  its  goals. 


I  urge  all  of  my  fellow  New  Yorkers  to 
Join  with  those  who  will  be  demonstrat- 
ing for  Justice  and  decency  that  day. 


DISCRIMINATION  BY  THE  MOSLEM 
NATION  OP  SUDAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pkrn]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  member 
state  of  the  Arab  League,  the  Moslem 
nation  of  Sudan,  which  is  receiving  gen- 
erous American  aid  while  frequently 
voting  the  Soviet  line  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  guilty  of  flagrant  anti-Christian 
discrimination. 

Congress  has  expressed  its  position 
time  and  again  in  foreign  assistance  acts 
against  the  extension  of  aid  to  nations 
that  discriminate  on  a  religious  or  racial 
basis  in  manner  affecting  Americans. 
Discriminations  by  the  Arab  League 
against  persons  of  Jewish  faith,  includ- 
ing American  citizens,  are  notorious. 

It  saddens  and  shocks  me  deeply.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  flnd  that  at  least  one  Moslem 
nation.  Sudan,  has  witnessed  Arab  anti- 
Jewish  actions  perpetrated  without  ef- 
fective counteractions  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  has  embarked  on  a  course 
against  Christianity.  This.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  a  byproduct  of  appeasement. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  Soviet 
Russian  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
visory group  has  been  welcomed  to  the 
Sudan.  We  have  given  that  country 
$49.5  million  in  grants  through  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  A  huge  new  program  is  con- 
templated to  construct  a  highway  from 
Khartoum  to  Port  Sudan. 

Will  this  new  highway  facilitate  the 
movement  of  Russians  already  in  that 
country  and  the  movement  of  Sudanese 
officials,  who  are  moving  about  the  coun- 
try confiscating  and  closing  Christian 
church  schools? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  executive  department  to 
take  a  firm  stand  against  this  Insulting 
intolerance  on  the  part  of  a  nation  that 
has  its  palm  outstretched  for  more  aid. 
a  so-called  neutralist,  a  member  of  that 
cynical  pressure  group,  the  Arab  League. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  insertion  in 
the  Record  a  release  issued  on  July  17  by 
the  Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  of 
which  Msgr.  John  E.  Kelly  is  director. 
I  believe  this  statement  speaks  for  itself 
and  merits  the  active  support  of  every 
American: 

Washington — When  the  new  Ambassador 
to  the  Sudan.  William  M.  Rountree.  arrives 
at  his  poet,  be  will  be  able  to  see  firsthand 
the   effect  of  antl-Chrlstlan  discrimination. 

He  leaves  Washington  July  20. 

A  Sudanese  law  likely  to  cripple 
Christian  mission  efforts  was  passed  only 
last  month  and  goes  into  effect  in  De- 
cember. It  is  regarded  as  the  latest  step 
by  the  Moslem-dominated  government 
to  suppress  Christian  life  in  the  north- 
east African  nation  independent  since 
1956. 

A  frightening  list  of  measures  has  fol- 
lowed: 

Church  schools  have  been  confiscated. 
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Some  resident  missionaries  have  been 
expelled,  and  no  substitutes  admitted. 

Contact  between  priests  and  people 
has  been  sharply  restricted. 

Those  wishing  to  have  their  children 
baptized  must  get  permission  of  police 
and  village  chiefs. 

Christians  in  this  land  of  nearly  12 
million  are  outnumbered  by  Moslems  20 
to  1.  Oppo-sition  to  the  Government's 
anti -Christian  campaign  has  meant  loss 
of  jobs. 

The  latest  law  requires  a  license  from 
the  Council  of  Ministers  without  which 
no  missionary  society  nor  any  member 
thereof  shall  do  any  missionary  act  in 
the  Sudan. 

Observers  say  this  forbids  religious 
teaching.  ev«'n  to  children  of  Christians. 
At  present  th  ere  are  three  Protestant  and 
two  Catholic  mission  groups  in  the  Su- 
dan. 

One  section  of  the  new  law  declares: 

No  mlsslon;iry  society  shaU:  Do  any  mls- 
tlonary  act  Ic  regions  or  places  other  than 
those  specified  In  Its  license;  do  any  mission- 
ary act  toward  any  person  or  persons  pro- 
fessing any  r-tllglon  or  sect  or  belief  •  •  • 
other  than  those  specified  In  Its  license;  do 
any  missionary  act  calculated  or  likely  to 
cause  a  breacli  of  the  public  peace  or  threat 
to  law  and  order. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  provi- 
sion, in  1960  a  Sudanese  priest  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  threatening  the  security 
of  the  state  because  he  allegedly  helped 
some  students  print  a  protest  against 
the  change  in  Sudan's  day  of  rest  for 
Christians  as  well  as  Moslems  from  Sun- 
day to  Friday,  the  Moslem  holy  day.  The 
priest — Patl'-er  Paolmo  Dogale — was  sen- 
tenced to  12  years  ia  Jail  and  the  students 
to  10  years  each. 

The  new  law  also  bans  any  social  ac- 
tivities— by  mlssioners — except  within 
the  limits  a:id  in  the  manner  laid  down 
from  time  to  time  by  regulations  made 
under  section  10.  This  section  places  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters the  following  matters: 

The  formation  of  clubs,  the  establish- 
ment of  so<;ieties  and  the  organization 
of  social  activties. 

Appeals  for  and  collections  of  money. 

Famine  and  fiood  relief  and  similar 
charitable  C'bjectives. 

The  holding  of  land  by  missionary 
societies  and  regulation  of  the  use  of 
such  land  holdings. 

Publication  and  distribution  of  papers, 
pamphlets,  or  books. 

Another  section  of  the  law  provides: 

No  missionary  society  shall  bring  up  In 
any  religion  or  admit  to  any  rellglous^  order 
any  person  under  tlM  age  of  18  years  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  lawful  gxiardlan. 
Such  consent  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
before  a  pernon  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Province  authority. 

Still  another  provision  to  protect 
minors  reads: 

No  missionary  society  shall  adopt,  protect 
or  maintain  an  abandoned  child  without 
the  consent  of  the  Province  authority  of  the 
person  appointed  by  it  for  that  purpose.  A 
missionary  society  or  any  of  Its  members  to 
whom  an  abandoned  child  has  l>een  brought 
shall  report  the  fact  to  the  local  government 
Inspector  or  the  nearest  police  station. 

All  missionary  societies  must  submit 
to  the  goveinment ^  list  of  their  mem- 


bers and  employees  and  a  copy  of  their 
regulations.  They  must  also  declare  the 
soiu-ce  of  their  income,  funds  and  real 
and  personal  property. 

Finally,  the  mission  society  must  un- 
dertake not  to  do  any  act  calculated  to 
obstruct  or  opp>ose  any  constitutional, 
administrative,  or  executive  action  taken 
by  the  government  or  intended  to  be  so 
taken — not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  government  with  any 
other  government  nor  to  bring  discredit 
on  such  relations — and — not  to  act  as 
representatives  for  any  of  the  local  peo- 
ple before  any  government  department, 
office  or  official. 

Observers  in  the  Sudan  say  that  the 
provision  not  to  interfere  in  foreign 
relations  is  a  solemn  warning  to  mls- 
sioners by  the  government  not  to  ask 
for  help  or  protection  from  their  embas- 
sies and  not  to  write  reports  for  the 
foreign  press.  The  observers  believe 
that  the  Sudanese  Government  is  es- 
pecially fearful  of  a  press  campaign 
against  the  new  antimission  law  in  the 
foreign  press. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  USE  TAX 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills  relating  to  the 
Federal  highway  use  tax  imposed  under 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  which 
I  feel  urgently  need  to  be  enacted.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  imposed  a  tax  on 
the  use  of  certain  highway  motor  vehi- 
cles having  a  taxable  gross  weight  of 
more  than  26,000  pounds.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  levied  under  this  act  was  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  a  year  for  each  1,000 
pounds  of  taxable  gross  weight.  Under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Amendments 
of  1961  this  rate  was  increased  to  $3  a 
year  for  each  1.000  pounds  of  taxable 
gross  weight.  So,  imder  the  1961 
amendments,  the  owner  of  a  truck  with 
a  gross  weight  of  26,000  pounds  or  more 
must  pay  at  least  a  minimum  of  $78  in 
taxes  per  annum,  adding  $3  to  that  smn 
for  each  additional  1,000  pounds  of  gross 
weight  over  the  arbitrary  26,000  figure. 
The  owner  of  a  truck  falling  into  this 
taxable  category  under  the  1956  act  is 
liable  for  the  tax  whether  or  not  the 
vehicle  is  used  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  his  primary  business,  or  is  used  in- 
frequently in  sideline  work  done  to  sup- 
plement his  income.  The  same  tax 
liability  also  applies  to  those  who  very 
seldom  operate  this  vehicle  on  a  federally 
aided  highway,  using  their  trucks  only  on 
primary  hauls  from  their  farms  to  mar- 
ket or  from  logging  camp  to  railhead  or 
mill  over  township  and  country  roads. 

!i4r.  Speaker,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  small  farmers  and  small  loggers  who 
fall  into  the  exceptions  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  the  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  highway  use  tax  was 
enacted  that  these  small  farmers  and 


small  loggers,  who  seldom  use  a  Federal- 
cUd  highway  and  who  operate  their 
trucks  primarily  for  transportation  of 
unfinished  products  on  a  first  "haul, 
should  be  taxed  as  those  who  frequently 
use  Federal-aid  highways  and  who  use 
their  trucks  primarily  on  the  second  haul 
are  taxed.  In  addition,  Mr.  Siieaker, 
there  has  been  a  notable  lack  of  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  the  small  farmers 
and  truckers  concerning  collection  of 
the  highway  use  tax.  This  has  caused 
much  hardship  for  a  number  of  small 
loggers  and  farmers  who  suddenly  have 
been  told  that  they  are  liable  for  back 
taxes,  dating  back  to  July  1,  1956. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  expeditious 
enactment  of  the  two  measures  which  I 
am  introducing  today  will  correct  two 
injustices  which  have  occurred:  First, 
the  unintended  coverage  which  probably 
resulted  from  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  when  considering  the 
1956  act;  and  second,  the  very  heavy 
burden  of  interest  and  penalties  which 
are  being  assessed  against  a  number  of 
small  loggers  and  farmers  who  were  un- 
aware that  this  highway  use  tax  existed. 

The  first  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  an  exemption  from  the 
highway  use  tax  in  the  case  of  certain 
trucks  and  other  vehicles  which  are  used 
primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm 
and  forest  products  from  their  place  of 
production  to  market  or  mill.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
tax  the  kind  of  vehicles  which  this  legis- 
lation would  exempt.  The  highway  use 
tax  was  enacted  in  1956  in  accordance 
with  the  concept  that  users  of  our  new 
highways,  particularly  truckers  who 
would  stand  to  benefit  a  great  deal  from 
the  new  Interstate  Highway  System, 
should  contribute  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  good  roads  so 
indispensable  to  their  business.  But  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  rationale  of  the  highway  use  tax 
to  include  as  taxable  trucks  hauling 
forest  products  and  farm  products  on 
the  first  haul — that  is,  from  farm  to 
market  and  from  logging  camp  to  assem- 
bly yard,  railhead,  or  mill. 

Forest  products  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  woods  are  generally  hauled 
on  private  roads,  built  at  the  loggers" 
expense,  and  then  are  usually  carried 
the  remainder  of  the  way  on  a  country 
highway.  A  small  part  of  the  last 
stretch  might  be  on  a  State  highway. 

A  good  part  of  the  hauling,  then,  is 
done  on  roads  which  are  not  maintained 
by  the  Federal,  State,  or  county  govern- 
ments, yet  gas  tax  is  paid  on  all  of  this 
hauling,  as  well  as  State  licenses  and 
Federal  highway  use  taxes.  Another 
reason  for  exempting  trucks  used  for 
hauling  forest  products  on  the  first  haul 
is  that  forest  products  are  raw  materials, 
heavy  and  bulky,  and  they  have  a  low 
unit  value  as  compared  to  most  truck 
cargoes  carried  over  the  road  on  fed- 
erally aided  highways.  But,  because  of 
these  heavy  loads,  heavy  equipment  is 
required,  with  the  resultant  use  tax  cov- 
erage. In  addition,  the  annual  mileage 
of  forest  products  haulers  is  very  small 
in  ccmiparison  with  that  of  the  over-the- 
road  haulers. 
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Also,  farm  products  on  the  first  haul, 
in  Minnesota,  and  I  am  sure  In  most 
other  States,  are  transported  by  farmers 
to  their  neighbors,  to  the  nearest  mar- 
ket, or  outlet,  whether  it  be  a  grain  ele- 
vator, railhead,  creamery,  and  so  forth, 
over  niral  township  roads  most  of  which 
are  built  and  maintained  by  the  town- 
ship with  moneys  derived  from  taxes  on 
the  farms.  Only  on  the  very  last  stretch 
of  the  haul  might  the  farmer  be  getting 
any  return  from  his  gas  tax  and  license. 

Let  me  give  some  illustrations  to 
clarify  what  is  meant  by  the  "first  haul." 

Farmers  in  a  wheat  area,  for  example, 
haul  their  individual  truckloads  of  wheat 
at  harvest  time  to  the  local  grain  eleva- 
tor. This  is  a  first  haul  and  would  be 
exempt  from  the  use  tax  under  my  bill. 
But  trucks  hauling  grain  from  the  ele- 
vators in  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  to  the 
grain  terminals  at  the  Duluth.  Minn., 
harbor,  would  not  be  exempt,  since  this 
is  the  second  haul.  Another  example  is 
the  transportation  of  logs  out  of  the 
woods  to  a  central  sawmill.  This  is  a 
first  haul  and  would  be  exempt  under 
this  legislation.  After  the  lumber  is 
sawed,  dried,  and  planed,  it  may  be 
hauled  to  a  large  city  one  hundred  miles 
away.  This  would  be  considered  the  sec- 
ond haul  and  would  not  be  exempt  un- 
der this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  feel  that  deter- 
mination of  those  eligible  for  exemption 
will  pose  too  great  a  problem  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  since  a  com- 
parable exemption  has  been  in  effect  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  for  some  time, 
and  it  has  been  used  successfully  there 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  type  of 
license  to  be  obtained  on  a  particular 
vehicle.  Using  the  "first  haul"  definition 
and  placing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
licensee  will  result  in  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  tax  liability.  In  addition, 
many  States,  like  Minnesota,  have  spe- 
cial license  provisions  which  could  be 
used  as  a  cross  reference  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  checking  doubtful 
cases. 

I  respectfully  urge  expeditious  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  which  follows  because 
it  will  provide  relief  to  farmers  and 
loggers  who  must  haul  their  products 
from  the  place  where  they  are  grown  to 
market,  railhead,  or  assembly  point. 
These  hauls,  moreover,  generally  orig- 
inate on  private  roads;  the  products 
hauled  are  low  in  unit  value,  and  heavy 
and  bulky  in  nature;  and  the  annual 
mileage  of  these  hauls  is  small  due  to 
the  seasonal  nature  of  the  op>erations 
and  the  short  distances  involved.  These 
facts  give  ample  justification  for  making 
a  distinction  between  first  haul  truckers 
and  over-the-road  truckers. 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing provides  for  the  abatement  of  cer- 
tain penalties  and  interest  otherwise 
payable  with  respect  to  the  highway  use 
tax  in  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehicles 
used  primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed 
farm  and  forest  products  from  their 
place  of  production  to  market  or  mill. 

I  believe  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  wholly  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
the  highway  use  tax  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  help  relieve  the  serious  economic 
burden  which  will  be  placed  upon  a  good 
number  of  small  loggers  and  farmers. 


who  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing,  must 
now  pay  highway  use  back  taxes  from 
July  1.  1956.  to  the  present  Tboae  who 
will  be  most  seriously  injured  are  the 
farmers  and  loggers  least  able  to  afford 
it  because  of  the  size  of  their  business 
and  their  small  incomes. 

Because  of  their  size  and  their  re- 
moteness from  comprehensive  news 
media,  these  small  farmers  and  loggers 
were  unaware  that  this  highway  use  tax 
existed.  Being  small  operators,  they  do 
not  hold  membership  in  any  of  the  vari- 
ous associations  which  disseminate  in- 
formation on  laws  which  might  affect 
their  members.  More  importantly,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  had  not  con- 
tacted the  members  who  might  be  re- 
quired to  pay  these  back  taxes  until  this 
time.  The  result  of  these  separate  fac- 
tors is  that  now  many  loggers,  farmers, 
and  pulp  operators  are  faced  with  de- 
linquent claims,  plus  the  possibility  of 
penalty  and  interest  for  a  tax  they  knew 
nothing  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem is  very  great,  and  particularly  for 
northern  Minnesota.  It  is  very  likely 
that  some  truckowners  will  not  be  able 
to  pay.  Of  course,  this  will  directly 
contribute  to  northern  Minnesota's  seri- 
ous unemployment  problem.  Cvurently, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  making 
a  broad-scale  enforcement  check,  and 
many  of  these  small  truckers  who  use 
their  trucks  only  on  first  hauls  are  being 
assessed  taxes  as  far  back  as  1956,  to- 
gether with  25-percent  penalties  and  6- 
percent  interest.  One  rural  truck 
owner  in  my  district,  for  example,  has 
been  assessed  approximately  $560  in 
back  taxes,  $130  In  penalty,  and  $100  in 
interest. 

This  assessment  will  obviously  be  a 
severe  economic  burden  to  him.  There 
are  others  in  Minnesota  who  have  been 
assessed  over  $3,000.  These  tax  pay- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  at  a  time 
when  employment  is  very  scarce  in 
northern  Minnesota.  Waiving  the  pen- 
alty and  Interest  on  these  assessments, 
where  ifmorance  and  lack  of  adequate 
notification  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  not  wrongful  intention 
caused  the  Inadvertence  In  filing  and 
payment,  is  the  only  just  thing  to  do, 
and,  in  the  case  of  many  depressed  areas 
in  this  Nation,  is  an  economic  necessity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  following  reasons 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  interest  and 
penalty  on  delinquent  highway-use 
taxes  should  be  waived  after  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  truckowner  was  "un- 
aware of  and  did  not  willfully  evade" 
this  tax: 

First.  Enforcement  of  the  payment  of 
the  tax  was  neglected  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  might  have  been  that  the 
Service  did  not  have  a  sufficient  staff  to 
properly  enforce  payment  of  the  tpx.  but 
the  fact  remains  that  collection  was  not 
enforced  and  that  there  was  in  no  way 
willful  evasion  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
delay  was  detrimental  to  the  taxpayer 
and  he  should  not  be  penalized  for  it. 

Second.  Many  persons,  for  example, 
in  northern  Miiuiesota,  Uve  in  areas  not 
served  by  daily  newspapers,  and  they  do 
not  regularly  subscribe  to  publications 
which  would  provide  information  relat- 


ing to  matters  such  as  the  Federal  use 
tax.  As  a  result,  many  small,  rural  truck- 
owners  were  ignorant  of  the  tax  until 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  com- 
menced proceedings  to  collect  the  taxes. 

Third.  At  the  time  the  tax  was  first 
payable  in  1957,  sufficient  forms  were  not 
available;  in  fact,  many  Internal  Reve- 
nue offices  were  not  familiar  with  the 
tax.  and  therefore  did  not  sufficiently 
publish  the  requirements  of  payment. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  of  now  paying  a 
large  penalty  and  interest,  in  addition 
to  the  tax.  may  very  likely  force  many 
small  truckowners  into  further  eco- 
nomic hardship,  especially  In  depressed 
areas  like  northern  Minnesota,  or  may 
force  them  completely  out  of  business. 

Fifth.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  indicated  that  it  did  not  have  lists 
or  other  means  of  making  direct  con- 
tact with  the  people  subject  to  the  tax. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  rural  and 
forest  areas  are  not  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago; the  Service  cannot  presume  that 
publication  of  a  new  tax  will  achieve  as 
great  an  incidence  of  coverage  because 
of  the  inadequate  scope  of  the  rural  com- 
munications media. 

The  text  of  my  two  bills  follows. 

A  Bill  To  Amxko  thk  IirmNAL  Revxnui 
Code  or  1954  To  Pbovidi  an  Exemption 
Pbom  thx  Highway  Use  Tax  in  the  Case 
or  CxsTAiN  Tkucks  and  Othek  Vehicles 
Whick  Axe  Uses  Pkjmaxilt  rox  Hal'linc 
Unpbocxssed  Faxm  and  Pokxst  Pxooucts 
Fbom  Theix  Placx  or  Pxcoucnow  to 
Maxket  ox  Mill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Repregentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  xec- 
tlon  4483  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exemptions  from  the  high- 
way use  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(d)  Cektain  Txucks  Hauling  Raw  Faxm 
ox  PoxEST  Pxoducts. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  section  4481  on 
the  use  of  any  highway  motor  vehicle  If  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  use  of  stach  re  hide 
during  the  taxable  period  consists  of — 

"  ( 1 )  transportation  of  unprocessed  and 
raw  farm  products  from  the  place  of  pro- 
duction to  market,  where  such  transporta- 
tion constitutes  the  first  haul  of  such  prod- 
ucts, or 

"(2)  transportation  of  logs,  pulpwood,  or 
other  raw  and  uti finished  forest  products 
from  the  place  of  production  to  an  assembly 
yard,  railhead,  or  mill,  where  such  transpor- 
tation constitutes  the  first  haul  of  such 
products,  or 

"(3)  a  combination  of  transportation 
described  in  paragraphs   (1)    and    (2)." 

Stc  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  periods  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 4482(c)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964)  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

A  Bill  To  Provide  rox  the  Abatement  or 
Ckktain  Pemaltus  AMD  Intsbxst  Othex- 
wisE  Patable  With  Respect  to  th«  High- 
way Use  Tax  in  the  Case  or  Cextain 
Motor  Vehicles  Used  Pkimaxily  rox  Haitl- 
ING  Unprocessed  Farm  and  Poxzst  Pxod- 
ucts FxoM  Their  Placx  or  Production  to 
Makxtt  ox  Mill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
penalty  (including  interest,  additions  to  the 
penalty,  and  additional  amounts)  shall  be 
assessed  or  collected,  under  section  6601  or 
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6673  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
or  under  any  other  provision  oC  law,  on  or 
after  the  dat4;  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to 
pay  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4481  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  the  use  of 
any  highway  motor  vehicle  for  any  taxable 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1966, 
and  ending  before  July  1,  1962.  if  such  per- 
son or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submiU  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate) — 

(1)  a  sworn  statetnent  that  he  was  un- 
aware of.  and  did  not  willfully  evade,  such 
tax:  and 

(2)  satisfactory  proof  that  during  the 
taxable  period  or  periods  Involved  at  least 
80  percent  oJ  the  u$t  of  such  vehicle  con- 
sisted of—  ' 

(A)  transportatloii  of  unprocessed  and 
raw  farm  pnxlucts  from  the  place  of  pro- 
duction to  market,  where  such  transporta- 
tion constituted  the  first  haul  of  such  prod- 
ucts, or 

(B)  transportation  of  logs,  pulpwood,  or 
other  raw  and  unfinished  forest  products 
from  the  pUu«  of  production  to  an  assembly 
yard,  railhead,  or  mill,  where  such  trans- 
portation constitute*!  the  first  haul  of  such 
products,  or 

(C)  a  combination  of  transportation  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)    and   (B). 

If  any  such  penalty  has  been  assessed  and 
not  collected  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  Is  assessed  on  or  after 
such  date,  Ute  assessment  shall  be  abated: 
and  If  such  penalty  la  collected  by  the  United 
States  on  or  after  such  date  the  amount  so 
collected  shall  be  paid  back  as  a  penalty 
collected  witliout  authority. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohgressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MacGregor  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  remarks  he  made  today. 

Mr.  Avery  during  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly.  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  to  include  a  telegram. 

Mr.  SiLER. 

Mr.  Dent. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDELL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
167  today. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
request  of  Mr.  Albert*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Hkrlong  and  to  include  a  speech. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  three  instances. 


paxtment  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1962,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2671-2680): 
to  the  CJonunittee  on  the   Judiciary. 

2324.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  review  of  air  travel  au- 
thorized by  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Etepartment  of  Com- 
merce, June  1962:  to  the  Corrfmlttee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 


PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE     AND    CHILD 
WELFAllE  SERVICE  PRCXiRAM 

Mr.  MHJS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
10606  •  to  extend  and  Improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BIU£  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson: 

H.R.  7369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oerda 
Okxiln;  and 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE   OP   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Boi.TOH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Betts>.  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness  in  her  family. 

Mrs.  May  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
LECK).  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halleck  » .  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  death  in  his 
family.  || 

SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PERKINS,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  20. 

Mr.  Beckworth,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stacgers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryah  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, j  I 

Mr.  Haipbrn  l(fct  the  request  of  Mr. 
Goodell),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
for  5  minutes,  tomorrow,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  reqiarks. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  SpesJcer.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m. ) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  19,  1962, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2322.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  9,  1907,  entitled  'An  act 
to  define  the  term  "registered  nurse"  and 
to  provide  for  the  registration  of  nurses 
In  the  District  of  CJolumbla",  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  minimum  age  limita- 
tion for  registration";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

2323.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  all  claims  paid  by  the  De- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  smith  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  727.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  12391,  a  blU  to 
Improve  and  protect  farm  Income,  to  reduce 
cost  of  farm  programs  to  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment,  to  reduce  the  Federal  Government's 
excessive  stocks  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  and  prod- 
ucts to  consumers,  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities  for  domes- 
tic and  foreign  needs,  to  conserve  natural 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1997).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Hovise  Resolution  729.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  629,  a  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Mann 
Creek  Federal  reclamation  project.  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2001).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  730  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  675.  a  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  malnUln  the  upper 
division  of  the  Baker  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2002).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Ur.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  731.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4094,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  15.  1956,  relating  to 
the  conservation  of  anthracite  coal  resources: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2003).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  732.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  476,  an  act  to 
establish  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
In  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2004).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  733.  Resolution 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2008,  an  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  16,  1959  (73  Stat. 
661,  43  U.S.C.  616a),  relating  to  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Spokane  Valley  project;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2006).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10606.  A  bin  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  pubUc  assistance  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2006). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANS:  Committee  on  the  JucUciary. 
S.  2573.  An  act  Xor  tixe  relief  of  the  Merrltt- 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corp.;  without  amend- 
ment (Kept.  No.  1998).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Ur.  LINDSAY:  Committee  oh.  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  11334.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of 
Mary  J.  Papwroth;  with  amendment  (Bept. 
No.  1999) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LXNDSAT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  10604.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Bryant:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2000).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 

H-R.  12588.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
tl.OOO  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY : 

HJi.  12589.  A    bill    to   amend    the   Smith - 
Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 

KH.  12590.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  In  Hous- 
ton,  Harris   County,   Tex.,    to    the   State    of 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

KM.  12S91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  wages 
entitled  to  priority  to  $2,000,  to  provide  that 
pension,  welfare,  and  other  fringe  benefits 
shall  be  treated  as  wages,  and  to  Increase 
the  priority  period  from  3  months  to  12 
months  with  respect  to  certain  wage  compo- 
nents; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JENSEN; 

HH.  12592.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  oxbow  lakes  and  other  facul- 
ties along  the  Missouri  River  between  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  Omaha.  Nebr.,  for  public 
recreation,  for  fish  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 

H.R.  12593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Insure  that  the 
conununlcatlons  taxes  will  not  ai^ly  to  cer- 
tain private  conununlcatlons  services  ftir- 
nlshed  to  common  carriers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  lir.  CHARA  of  mchigan: 

H.R.  12594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1»88  to  permit  In- 
creased production  of  types  or  varieties  of 
wheat  which  are  in  short  supply;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.O'KONSKI: 

H.R.  12595.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  56  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  ma- 
ternity benefits  for  spouses  of  persons  called 
to  active  duty  on  or  after  August  1,  1961, 
after  the  termination  of  their  active  duty, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  12696.  A  bill  to  amend  section  521 
of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  far 
the  payment  of  pension  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  who  have  70  or  more,  but  less  than  90, 
days  of  aervlce;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 

H.R.  12597.  A  bill  to  make  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  a  permanent  agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12598.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

HJl.  12699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  InUrnal 
Revenue  Codes  of  1954  and  19S9  to  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  certain  tax  inequities 
through  the  permissive  taxation  of  certain 
Jointly  owned  railroad  terminal  and  switch- 
ing facility  corporations  as  partnerships;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  12600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  boards  to  resolve  Jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  air  transportation  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  12601.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  oom- 
prehenslve,  long  range  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HJt.  12602.  A  bill  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment for  certain  moving  expenses  and  prop- 
erty losses  to  any  person  who  is  compelled 
to  relocate  his  home  or  business  because  of 
the  acquisition  of  property  by  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 

H.R.  12603.  A  bill  to  make  retrocession  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  ju- 
risdiction over  certain  land  In  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Devens.  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.R.  13604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 


hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey:  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.PUCINSKI: 

HJi.  12605.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  601 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  require  identi- 
fication nuu-klngs  on  the  underside  of  the 
wings  of  certain  aircraft;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr  K£ARNS: 

RJ.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  act  of  AprU  29.  1942.  esUblishlng  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Board,  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  and  use  of  the 
Belasco  Theater  on  Lafayette  Square  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  a  municipal  theater  as 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  in  1960,  to 
provide  that  such  theater  shall  be  used  solely 
as  a  children's  theater  and  art  center  so  as 
to  provide  cultural  fare  superior  to  many  of 
the  movies  and  television  programs  seen  by 
millions  of  children  today,  and  to  provide 
that  such  theater  shall  be  known  as  the 
Caroline  Kennedy  Children's  Theater  and 
Art  Center;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  503.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements to  Commemorste  the  100th  An- 
niversary of  the  First  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  738.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  ftirther  expenses  of  studies  and  in- 
vestigations authorised  by  House  Resolution 
86;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
US..  13606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CUude 
8.  Reeder  and  Reeder  Motor  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Georgia : 
H  R  12607.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Cheng-Tsuau  Su  and  Angela  6u;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY : 
H.R.  12608.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Hershler  and  his  brother,  Zvl  Hershler;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H  R.  12609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsa- 
betha    Kabsch;    to   the   Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H  R.  12610.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Shoko 
Aral    Thomas;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Foreign  Langnaf  es  and  Federal  Aid  to 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  DmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1962 

Mx.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  should  llJce  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Reco«d  the 
text  of  an  article  entitled  "Foreign 
Languages  and  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 


tion," which  was  published  in  the  May 
1962  issue  of  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America. 

The  article  is  based  on  an  address 
which  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  on  De- 
cember 29,  1961.  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  in  Chicago,  HL 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

FoBXxoN    Lancxjagkb    and    Fkdzkai.    Am    to 
Education 

(By     John    Bkadkicas,    Congressman    from 
Indiana) 

In  the  last  several  years,  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  the  American  people 


have  come  to  understand  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  the  great  importance  to  our 
country,  in  terms  of  national  s«c\irlty  if  for 
no  other  reason,  and  there  are  other  reasons, 
of  developing  and  maintaining  a  reservoir  of 
persons  skilled  In  the  knowledge  of  modern 
foreign  languages.  Even  a  man  of  little 
political  sensitivity  could  not  fail,  a  few  days 
a^,  to  have  appreciated  the  Immense  Impact 
of  the  few  words  spoken  In  Spanish  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy  during  the  President's  visit  to  Latin 
Amerlcx. 

I  think,  ICr.  Cbalrman,  that  you  and  the 
members  of  the  association  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  the  results  of  a  short  survey 
that  I  arranged  a  few  months  ago  to  deter- 
mine the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  of 
Members    of    the    Congress    of    the    United 
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states.  Although  a  substantial  number  of 
Members  of  th9  House  and  Senate  who 
responded  said  t.iey  bad  no  foreign  language 
ability  at  all,  a  sizable  nimnber  of  my  col- 
leagues indicated  that  they  had  at  least 
some  capacity  to  speak  or  understand  at 
least  1  of  28  different  foreign  langiiages. 
Their  knowledge;  ranged  from  French  and 
Spanish  and  Get  man  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
quite  understandably,  through  a  variety  of 
languages  including  Polish,  Russian,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Norweflan,  Chinese.  Croatian,  Yid- 
dish, Hungarian,  Hindustani,  and  Sioux 
Indian  at  the  other. 

It  is  not  pritrarily  about  langxiages,  how- 
ever, that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  after- 
noon, but  about  higher  education  generally, 
and  In  partlculiir  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  higher 
education.  Although,  as  your  chau-man  has 
indicated,  I  am  a  politician.  I  come  to  you  as 
a  friend.  A  frustrated  Hlspanlst,  and  former 
college  teacher,  I  now  serve,  as  he  has  also 
Indicated,  on  thr  Ho\un  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  on  two  of  the  standing  sub- 
committees of  the  three  that  deal  with 
education.  At  the  present  time  I  am  also 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Group 
on  Higher  Education,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  provide  by  the  end  of  January  specific 
legislative  recommendations  on  what  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  doing  in  the  next  session 
in  the  field  of  assistanee  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  Ststes.  Moreover, 
during  the  past  year  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  vlsltrd  several  universities 
abroad— four  In  Argentina,  two  In  England. 
six  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  »e  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  here  in  our  own  country. 
What  I  should  like  to  do  this  afternoon  is 
discuss  with  you  something  of  what  I've 
learned  from  these  experiences  of  the  last 
year  and  then  to  majce  bold  as  a  politician 
to  offer  to  you  as  professors  some  ad- 
monitions for  the  coming  year. 

My  thesis  is  a  simple  one  and  it  Is  this: 
In  a  world  more  trouDled  than  man  has  ever 
known,  and  with  the  United  States  more 
burdened  with  respohaibllity  fur  leadership 
ihan  ever  before,  thie  American  university 
conununlty,  Indeed  the  American  educa- 
tional community  generally,  has  a  crucial 
contribution  to  make  In  supplying  that 
leader&lilp.  and  the  university  community  is 
not  now  doing  enough.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suggest  that  our  failure  to  do  an  ade- 
quate Job  of  what  Senator  Joseph  Clask, 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  oalled  in  a  very  arrest- 
ing phrase  "the  sUfflng  of  freedom"  Is  pri- 
marily to  be  charged,  or  entirely  to  be 
charged,  against  the  university  community. 
Clearly  this  Is  not  the  case.  But  some  of 
the  fault  does  lie  tiiere.  Particularly,  my 
fellow  humanisu,  it  lies  with  you  rather 
than  with  the  natural  scientists. 

SOVIET    CHAI.LEJtCE    IN    EDTTCATIOW 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  something  of 
what  I  learned  during  my  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  few  weeks  ago  I  went  with  other 
members  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  get  some  firsthand  picture 
of  what  the  Russians  are  doing  in  their 
school  systems.  We  visited  Moscow,  Kiev, 
and  Leningrad,  and  In  those  great  cities 
visited  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
technical  institutes  and  universities.  We 
talked  with  prlnclpids  and  studenU,  with 
rectors  and  mliUsters  of  education.  I  have 
no  time  here  to  deUll  for  your  our  experience 
in  that  remarkable  land.  But  I  can  give  you 
these  major  conclusions  from  our  visit. 
First,  the  Soviets  are  deeply  committed  to 
education.  Both  teachers  and  students  take 
education  very  seriously  indeed,  and  they 
are  working  hard  at  U.  They  mean  business. 
and  they  Uke  education  seriously,  I  think, 
for  two  reasons.  First.  In  a  society  where 
there  Is  essentially  no  private  property,  the 
way  to  get  ahead  in   terms  of  status  and 


prestige  and  power  and  Influence  Is,  with  the 
single  exception  of  activity  in  the  Conunu- 
uiat  Party,  education.  And.  second,  the 
Soviets  regard  education  as  the  key  to  the 
economic,  industrial,  scientific,  and  military 
development  of  their  country. 

I  said  they  worked  hard.  We  vUited,  as 
I  think  you  in  this  group  will  be  particularly 
interested  to  know,  1  of  14  experimental 
language  schools  In  the  city  of  Leningrad. 
This  school  taught  English.  Chinese,  French. 
German,  or  Hindustani  are  taught  in  four 
other  schcxjls.  and  in  the  rest  one  can  learn 
English.  One  begins  at  the  second  grade  and 
continues  the  course  through  10  or  11  grades. 
I  was  mightily  impressed  by  the  high  caliber 
of  the  students  In  this  school,  by  the  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  of  the  teachers. 

A  secoiKl  major  Impression  that  I  brought 
fro.-n  the  Soviet  Union  is  this,  that  although 
the  Soviets  are  behind  lis  today  In  many 
ways  In  the  field  of  education,  their  totali- 
tarian system  gives  them  the  capacity  to 
train  the  kind  of  manpower,  the  collective 
farmers,  the  lathe  operators,  the  nuclear 
physicists,  the  teachers,  the  engineers  that 
their  state  planner  beUeve  are  essential  to 
building  up  the  power  of  the  Soviet  state. 
I  visited,  for  example,  the  Leningrad  Peda- 
gogical Institute  in  Moscow,  where  the  di- 
rector told  me  with  great  pride  that  the 
7-year  plan  called  for  him  to  admit  to 
his  institution,  that  year,  1.500  freshmen 
who  were  later  to  become  teachers.  He  said, 
using  Marxist  Jargon,  "We  overfulfilled  our 
plan.  We  admitted  1,550."  At  the  Alexan- 
der Herzen  Pedagogical  Institute  In  Lenin- 
grad I  was  told  by  the  director  that  after  the 
students  have  graduated  and  are  able  to 
teach.  If  they  are  not  required  In  Leningrad 
or  in  Kiev,  in  Moscow  or  in  the  big  cities 
where  most  Soviet  young  people  would  pre- 
fer to  stay,  they  are  sent  off  to  Tashkent  In 
Central  Asia,  or  to  other  pao-ts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  not  so  pleasant.  This  totali- 
tarian system,  therefore,  gives  the  Soviets 
a  kind  of  advantage  In  directing  the  flow 
of  national  Investment  in  education  over  us 
which,  of  cotu-se.  we  do  not  wish  to  match 
but  which,  nonetheless,  poses  a  most  serious 
challenge  to  us. 

Third,  the  emphasis  in  the  Soviet  Union 
on  education  for  scienee  and  technology, 
with  Its  dramatic  results  In  Increased  Indus- 
trial and  military  strength,  Is,  I  think,  com- 
pelling evidence  of  the  ruthless  Soviet  con- 
centration on  building  up  national  power. 

The  question  we  must  ask  then.  In  as- 
sessing tlie  Soviet  educational  sy/stem.  Is  not 
whether  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  today 
economically  and  scientifically  but.  rather, 
wUl  their  totalitarian  system  enable  them  to 
pull  ahead  of  us  5  or  10  or  20  years  from 
now? 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  the  Engineering 
Manpower  Commission  In  the  United  States 
published  a  report  which  said  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Soviets  are  outproducing 
us  In  the  field  of  engineers  at  the  rate  of 
3  to  1.  I  think  many  of  you  In  this  room 
wUl  be  Interested  to  see  the  National  Science 
Foundation  publication  that  will  be  com- 
ing out  some  time  next  month  by  Prof. 
Nicholas  DeWltt  of  the  Russian  Research 
Center  at  Harvard,  in  which  he  Is  going  to 
delineate  with  careful  statistics  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Soviet  manpower  and  edu- 
cation at  the  present  time. 

This  Soviet  challenge  in  science  and  tech- 
nical education  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Comimlttee  In  September  named 
the  bipartisan  Advisory  Group  on  Higher 
Education,  to  which  I  referred  a  minute 
ago,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  develop 
specific  recommendations  for  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  be  doing  In  the 
way  of  assisting  the  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities of  om-  country.  During  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  we  have  been  meeting,  as 
members   of   this   group,   with   ouutanding 


scientists  and  educat<M«  from  throtighout  the 
country  to  get  their  off-the-record  views  on 
what  we  should  do.  And  I  hope  very  much 
that  Congress  will  act  on  legislation  for 
Federal  atsslstance  to  strengthen  colleges 
and  universities  this  coming  year.  If  we 
are  going  to  "staff  freedom  effectively"  in 
the  United  SUtes,  we  must  invest  far  more 
in  higher  education  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

EDUCATIOI*     AHO     FOREIGN     POLICY 

Not  only  Is  It  essential,  however,  that  we 
Invest  more  nationally  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  United  States,  but  our 
commitments  elsewhere  In  the  world  mean, 
in  my  Judgment,  that  we  must  also  give  far 
greater  attention  than  we  have  heretofore 
to  the  role  of  educaUon  In  our  foreign  policy. 
Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example  from  some 
personal  experience.  I  want  to  offer  to  you 
the  proposition  that  the  universities  of  Latin 
America  have  a  crucial  contribution  to  make 
to  the  development  of  strong  and  viable 
democracies  in  the  nations  to  the  south  of 
us.  With  his  concept  of  a  grand  Alliance  for 
Progress,  l»resldent  Kennedy  has,  In  effect, 
rediscover*  d  Latin  America.  We  have  been 
awakened  to  a  new  consciousness  In  our 
country  today  of  the  importance  to  us  of 
what  happens  In  Latin  America.  And  as  a 
result  of  this  awakening,  we  have,  as  citizens 
of  this  country,  committed  ourselves  to  help- 
ing in  the  urgent  task  of  building  democratic 
societies  In  our  own  hemisphere. 

VISIT    TO     AECENTINA 

Last  spring,  with  Congressman  Robert 
GiAiMO,  of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  I  visited  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  jxrwerful  countries 
of  Latin  Amc-lca,  Argentina.  While  In  Ar- 
gentina I  talked  with  the  rectors  of  several 
universities,  with  student  leaders,  with  pro- 
fessors, with  Argentine  newspapeimen,  and 
television  and  radio  reporters,  with  the 
country's  only  Nobel  prize  winner,  as  well 
as  with  the  Minister  of  Education  and  with 
President  Frondlzl  of  Argentina  himself. 
You  all  know  the  Importance  of  ovu*  diplo- 
matic representatives  abroad  being  equipped 
with  the  languages  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
fact  that  my  colleague.  Congressman  Giamo. 
speaks  Italian  and  that  I  can  defend  myself 
In  Spanish  meant  that  we  were  able  to 
have  far  more  candid  conversations  In  Argen- 
tina than  would  certainly  have  been  the  case 
otherwise.  This  visit  to  Argentina  per- 
suaded us  that  the  universities  of  Latin 
America  are  an  Indispensable  key  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  social  reform 
which  these  nations  must  have  If  they  are  to 
create  democratic  societies  and  free  political 
Institutions  that  will  endure. 

The  universities  of  Latin  America  are  going 
to  have  to  produce  the  engineers,  the  agricul- 
tural specialists,  and  the  technicians  required 
to  fight  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease  and  to 
move  these  countries  In  our  own  hemisphere 
onto  the  stage  of  the  20th  century.  Other- 
wise, you  and  I  can  expect  to  see  the  spread 
of  Castro-like  movements  throughout  Latin 
America. 

SHORTAGES    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  great 
Alliance  for  Progress  speech  of  last  March. 
"We  must  rapidly  expand  the  training  of 
those  needed  to  man  the  economies  of  rap- 
Idly  developing  countries.  This  means  ex- 
panded universities,  graduate  schools,  and 
research  institutes."  Latin  America  must 
have  not  only  Investment  capital  in  the  form 
of  physical  resources  If  it  is  to  move  ahead 
in  rapid  economic  and  technical  growth, 
but  It  also  needs  highly  trained  and  highly 
skilled  human  beings,  too  few  of  which  It 
now  has.  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
for  example,  the  largest  university  in  a  land 
famed  for  its  production  of  beef,  seems  far 
behind  us  In  modern  techniques  of  animal 
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husbandry.  A  r«oent  census  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buenoe  Aires,  which  has  from  55.000 
to  60,000  students,  showed  that  nearly  20 
percent  were  studying  law,  while  only  2 
percent  were  in  the  fields  of  agronomy  and 
veterinary  medicine.  And  the  Latins,  even 
the  Argentines,  are  not  that  much  more  a 
litigious  people  than  we  are.  There  are, 
however,  historical  reasons  for  so  many  law 
students  in  Latin  American  imiversities.  I 
have  no  time  now  to  go  into  the  reasons, 
well  known  to  many  of  you  in  this  room. 
The  fact  remains  that^  Latin  America  faces 
not  a  grave  shortage  of  lawyers  but  of  people 
trained  in  what  I  would  call  the  strategic 
fields,  those  fields  that  lead  to  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

EDUCATION    AND    ALLlANCi:    rOR    PROGRESS 

Now  what  can  we  in  the  United  States 
do  to  help  fill  this  technical  gap  and  put 
some  flesh  on  the  bones  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress?  First  of  all,  I  would  sirgue  that 
in  the  shaping  of  our  Alliance  programs  we 
must  give  a  high  priority  to  aid  to  higher 
education  In  Latin  America.  And  in  par- 
ticular we  should  strengthen  what  I  have 
Just  called  the  strategic  fields,  agronomy, 
engineering,  economics,  the  natural  sciences, 
and  public  administration.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  oppose  the  develop- 
ment of  the  humanities  in  Latin  America, 
but  our  resources  in  the  United  States  are 
limited.  We  should.  In  my  Judgment,  in- 
vest those  resources  where  the  dividends 
make  the  maximum  contribution  to  ovir 
national  policy  goals.  The  goals  are  to 
develop  strong  economies  and  strong  democ- 
racies in  these  lands.  In  the  long  run,  after 
all.  only  the  universities  of  Latin  America 
are  going  to  be  able  themselves  to  train  the 
people  that  their  countries  require.  We  can- 
not do  that  Job  for  them.  But  we  can  help 
them  get  started  and  we  can  help  them  get 
started  now.  Let  me  make  Just  one  sug- 
gestion, which  I  think  is  particularly  relevant 
for  those  of  you  who  teach  modern  foreign 
languages.  I  offer  this  suggestion  on  the 
basis  of  my  experience  in  Argentina,  and 
offer  it  because  of  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  Latin 
American  universiites.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  lack  of  full-time  professors.  The  sug- 
gestion Is  simply  this:  That  we  send  more 
of  our  top  professors  from  the  United  States 
to  Latin  American  universities. 

I  do  not  oppose  bringing  Latin  American 
undergraduates  to  this  country,  but  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  choice,  the 
priority  should  certainly  go  to  sending  more 
of  our  professors  to  strengthen  existing  uni- 
versities in  those  countries  in  order  to  build 
up  strong  departments  there.  Specifically, 
I  would  urge  the  establishment  of  a  new 
system  of  exchange  chairs  or  professorships 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  Latin  America,  in  each  country 
where  such  a  chair  would  be  set  up.  It 
could  be  known  as  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Chair  of  American  Studies,  or  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Chair,  or  the  George 
Washington  Chair,  or  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Chair.  Indeed,  if  you'll  go  along  with  a 
John  F.  Kennedy  Chair.  I'd  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept a  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  Chair.  Such 
a  chair  might  be  established  in  each  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  major  universities  in  Latin 
America  and  an  outstanding  professor  from 
the  United  States  be  named  to  fill  it  for  1 
year.  In  return,  there  should  be  established 
in  the  United  States  an  equivalent  number 
of  chairs  of  Latin  American  studies,  each 
named  after  a  leading  Latin  American  hero, 
such  as  a  Benito  Juarez  Chair,  a  Simon  Bo- 
livar Chair,  a  Bernardo  O'Higgins  Chair,  or 
becavise  this  year  is  the  150th  anniversary  of 
his  birth  in  Argentina,  a  Domingo  Faustino 
Sarmlento  Chair.  These  chairs  should  not 
all  go  to  the  piajor  American  universities: 
they  should  go  to  some  of  our  excellent 
smaller  universities  as  well.  The  establish- 
ment  of    these    chairs   would    be    mutually 


helpful  smd  would  also  dramatize  the  im- 
portance of  professorships.  By  requiring 
that  the  Latins  send  us  some  of  their  out- 
standing scholars,  we  would  make  clear  our 
own  desire  to  learn  from  them.  And  I  would 
add  that  these  chairs  might  well  be  financed, 
not  by  US.  Government  funds,  but  either 
through  university  to  university  arrange- 
ments or  financing  by  American  private 
business  firms.  This  is  Just  one  suggestion 
that  I  would  presume  to  offer  as  we  try  to 
help  the  Latin  Americans  train  people  in 
the  skills  and  talents  essential  if  they  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  make  democracy 
work. 

PROFESSORS    AND    PUBLIC    POLICY 

Now  I  have  discussed  brlefiy  with  you  some 
facets  of  higher  education  in  three  parts  of 
the  world,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  Latin  America.  I  speak  to 
you  as  a  politician  with  responsibility  to 
help  frame  legislative  policies  that  are  in 
some  measxire  related  to  all  three  of  these 
areas.  You  may  appropriately  ask,  "What 
does  all  this  have  to  do  with  us  in  the  edu- 
cational community,  in  the  university  com- 
munity especially,  and  even  more  particu- 
larly what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  us 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities?"  And  to  this 
question  I  make  the  following  answer: 
American  university  teachers  know  far  too 
little  about  politics  and  particularly  about 
governmental  policies  affecting  higher  edu- 
cation. Members  of  the  American  university 
community,  especially  in  the  humanities, 
have  far  too  little  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  process,  less  of  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Federal  Government  to 
higher  education,  and,  I  fear,  care  not  very 
much  about  their  Ignorance  on  either  count. 
The  natural  scientists,  I  might  Interject,  do 
know  their  way  around  In  the  world  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics,  and  they  have  learned 
that  Emerson's  famous  dictum,  "In  the  right 
state  the  scholar  Is  .man  thinking,"  may  be 
too  limited  a  view  of  the  scholar's  role  in  the 
world  of  the  20th  century.  All  of  you  are 
familiar  with  C.  P.  Snow's  warning  of  the 
Immense  gulf  that  divides  the  natural  scien- 
tists from  the  humanists  or  from  what  Snow, 
who  is  himself  a  dweller  in  both  realms, 
calls  the  literary  intellectuals,  which  means 
you.  To  Snow's  argument  I  would  add  at 
least  two  corollaries :  first,  that  we  politicians 
do  not  know  enough  about  modern  science; 
and  second,  that  those  of  you  who  teach 
arts  and  letters  in  American  universities  do 
not  know  enough  about  either  science  or 
politics.  It  is  this  ignorance  of  politics  on 
the  part  of  the  university  community  that 
concerns  me  chiefly  here  this  afternoon. 

Professors  should  pay  increased  attention 
to  governmental  policies  affecting  higher 
education  for  two  principal  reasons.  First, 
our  universities  today  are  l)elng  urged  to 
supply  more  trained  leadership  than  ever  be- 
fore In  the  history  of  this  Republic  to  meet 
our  national  needs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Communist  world  is  ranged  against  us 
scientifically  and  economically,  as  well  as 
militarily,  and  we  need  all  the  brainpower 
we  can  get  for  national  survival.  Indeed.  It 
was  primarily  because  of  the  widespread 
public  acceptance  of  this  fact  that  Congress 
passed  3  years  ago  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Now  I  know  that  many  of  you  in 
this  room  may  be  very  unhappy  about  what 
you  feel  to  be  the  Federal  Government's 
overemphasis  pn  assisting  science  and  tech- 
nical education  and  not  doing  more  for  the 
humanities.  Let  me.  however,  respectfully 
suggest  that  such  an  attitude  may  be  due 
to  a  failure  on  your  part  to  appreciate  that 
there  are  necessary  limitations  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest  in  supporting  programs 
in  the  field  of  education.  For  example,  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  seeks  to 
encourage  the  ts-alning  of  more  language 
teachers  rather  than  more  language  scholars 
does  not  mean  that  scholars  are  not  impor- 
tant.   What  it  does  mean  is  that  the  Federal 


Government,  with  limited  resources,  and 
priorities  defined  in  terms  of  national  policy, 
must  limit  Its  assistance  to  teachers.  Earlier 
this  year,  when  considering  revision  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  a  distin- 
guished classical  scholar  appeared  before  our 
subcommittee.  He  did  so  to  urge  the  in- 
clusion of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  language 
section  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  advised  this  distinguished  classicist 
that  one  of  the  Congressmen  listening  to  his 
testimony  was  of  Italian  origin  and  that 
another,  which  was  I.  was  of  Greek 
origin.  I  added  that  both  of  us.  nonethe- 
less, had  misgivings  about  his  proposal.  For 
the  Issue  was  not  whether  the  Improved 
teaching  of  Latin  or  Greek  was  advisable. 
Clearly  It  Is  advisable  and  is  a  self-evident 
case.  The  Issue,  however,  with  which  we  as 
legislators  are  faced,  is  whether  the  Inclusion 
of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  would  make  any  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  strengthening  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  defense,  the  purpose  of 
the  law. 

I  tliink  that  you  humanists  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  issue  of  the  relative  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  assistance  to  the  humanities 
and  to  science  Is  a  continuing  preoccupation 
of  members  of  the  House  Education  and 
LalMr  Committee.  This  is  something  we 
wrangle  about  all  the  time,  even  as  all  of 
you  do.  I  also  think  it  fair  to  say.  and  hope 
It  will  not  be  taken  In  a  partisan  vein,  that 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  have  done  more 
to  Invigorate  national  Interest  in  the  fine 
arts  and  in  the  humanities  in  our  country 
than  any  occupanu  of  the  White  House  in 
a  long,  long  time. 

UNIVERSITIES'     COOPERATION     NEEDED 

Now  there  is  a  second  and  final  reason 
that  I  think  you  should  become  more  con- 
cerned with  politics  and  public  policy.  It  is 
this.  Enrollments  In  American  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  next  decade  will  sky- 
rocket. And  there  Is  little  question  that 
the  universities  will  require  more  support 
from  Federal  funds,  as  well  as  from  State 
and  private  sources,  if  they  are  going  to  meet 
the  impact  of  these  increased  enrollments. 
The  university  community,  and  the  educa- 
tion community  generally,  therefore,  have  a 
direct  stake  In  the  kind  of  programs  that 
the  Government  develops.  You.  therefore, 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  your  voices 
heard  in  Washington.  Because  If  you  fall 
to,  someone  else  will.  Politics,  like  nature, 
abhors  a  vacuum.  And  your  voices  have  not 
been  loud.  Your  voices  have  not  been  clear 
on  many  matters  directly  affecting  higher 
education.  Let  me  give  you  one  example. 
I  refer  to  the  issue  of  the  affidavit  of  dis- 
claimer in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  loyalty 
oath.  I  am  talking  about  the  afBdavlt  of 
disclaimer.  And  I  am  not  even  talking  about 
which  side  of  the  Issue  you  happen  to  be 
on.  I  serve  on  the  committee  that  deals 
with  this  issue  and  I  have  several  colleges 
and  universities  in  my  district,  yet  in  my 
first  2''2  years  In  Congress  I  did  not  receive 
six  letters  on  this  subject — not  six  letters. 
Now  if  it  be  said  by  you  In  response  that 
we  in  Congress  should  act.  let's  say.  to  re- 
peal the  affidavit  of  disclaimer,  self-generated 
by  principle,  then  I  would  respectfully  re- 
spond that  Members  of  Congress  have  more 
principles  to  champion  than  we  have  time 
for  now.  If  the  groups  most  directly  touched 
by  given  Issues  do  not  themselves  trouble  to 
make  their  views  known  In  Washington.  Is 
It  not  reasonable  for  us  to  assume  that  they 
really  care  little  about  them?  Even  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  Congress  must  take 
into  consideration  a  broad  spectrum  of  what 
we  would  call  political  Issues.  The  affidavit 
of  disclaimer  raises  some:  civil  rights,  reli- 
gion, loans  and  grants,  aid  to  public  or  prl- 
Tate  institutions — these  are  all  issues  that 
will  affect  final  legislation.     8o  I  urge  you 
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not  to  be  ahy.  Look  at  tb«  Uuul  graat  uni- 
versities. They  havs  for  many  years  co- 
operated very  effectively  with  their  State 
leglslatoree  In  the  shaping  of  education  pOl- 
tcy.  The  university  conununlty  In  our  oovn- 
try  most  now  help  ths  Federal  Oovenunant 
stiape  the  ^Klersi  oonCribuUon  to  the  Amer- 
ican university. 

MOOBUf  UUrCOAGX  ASSOCaLATION'S  CONTSmmOIf 

Mow  I  want  to  say  very  happUy  that  the 
Modern  Language  Association  Is  an  outstand- 
ing exception  to  this  self-imposed  isolation 
of  university  people  Irom  msJLlng  known  to 
government  their  concern  for  programs  In 
the  field  of  education.  The  spadework  that 
was  done  during  the  mid-1950's  by  the  for- 
eign language  program  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  under  the  imaginative 
leadership  of  your  former  executive  secretary, 
William  Riley  Parker,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
had  the  good  Judgment  to  become  a  Hoosler, 
played  a  key  role  In  the  success  of  the  for- 
eign language  programs  developed  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Kenneth 
Mlldenberger  continues  to  do  all  of  you  of 
the  Modern  Lanjuage  Association  proud  by 
hta  outstanding  contribution  to  the  modern 
foreign  language  programs  in  the  US.  Office 
of  Bducatlon.  And  I  would  add  further  that 
the  testimony  this  year  before  the  special 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Hotise  of 
Dr.  Stone,  and  Dr.  Walsh,  and  Dr.  Ferguson, 
all  of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  was 
without  question  among  the  most  valuable 
and  Intelligent  that  we  on  that  committee 
have  heard.  There  Is  no  question  then  that 
In  helptnc  shape  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  langxiage  programs  the  Modem 
Language  Association  has  played  a  m^Jor 
part  In  stimulating  a  rebirth  of  into-est  in 
language  studies  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reiterating  first  that 
higher  education  Is  Increasingly  significant 
within  our  own  country  and  in  our  foreign 
policy,  both  because  of  our  own  national 
needs  here  at  home  and  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing challenge  of  the  Communist  world. 
Second,  let  me  reiterate  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  necessarily.  In  the  years 
ahead,  make  a  greater  contribution  to  higher 
education.  Finally,  let  me  repeat  that  you  of 
the  university  community  must,  for  these 
reasons,  do  much  more  than  you  have  in 
the  past  to  make  your  voices  heard  in  Wash- 
ington In  determining  this  policy.  I  once 
had  a  tutor  at  Harvard  College  who  was  the 
same  man  who  tutored  an  undergraduate 
named  John  F.  Kennedy.  And  I  recall  very 
vividly  bow  this  professor  once  startled  a 
class  on  opening  day  by  announcing.  "First 
of  all.  I  had  better  tell  you  what  I  believe. 
I  believe  in  three  things:  sweet  reason,  high 
morality,  and  plenty  of  horsepower."  If  we 
In  ths  United  SUtes  are  going  to  maintain 
a  free  and  humane  society,  we  need  all 
three — sweet  reason,  high  morality,  and 
plenty  of  horsepower.  And  you  in  the  uni- 
versities must  be  largely  respHjnslble  for  sup- 
plying all  three.    Thank  you  very  much. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaw,  July  IS,  1962 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity this  week  of  introducing  remarks 
Into  the  RicoRD  concerning  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  remarks  have  been  ex- 
cellent but  in  most  cases  rather  general- 


ised in  nature  so  I  am  in  mind  to  present 
the  case  of  one  country  in  detail  so  that 
perhaps  those  who  read  the  Rxcoao 
mifht  be  just  a  lltUe  better  informed. 
The  country  I  have  selected  is  Latvia,  a 
country  that  first  won  its  independence 
in  the  First  World  War. 

Today  there  are  barely  2  miUion  Lat- 
vians in  the  Latvian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Their  neighbors,  the  Estonians 
and  Lithuanians,  are  considerably  larger 
peoples.  Yet  the  Latvians  are  one  of  the 
main  racial  groups  of  the  Baltic  area, 
with  a  national  history  wlilch  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  13th  century,  when 
the  Latvian  people  embraced  Christian- 
ity. During  the  middle  ages  Latvia  was 
first  a  principality  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Then  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  under  whose  rule  the 
Latvians  lived  for  two  centuries.  Al- 
though their  fat;  was  in  the  hands  of 
Oerman  merchants  and  traders,  the 
Latvian  community  enjoyed  an  era  of 
great  prosperity  during  this  period.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  city  of  Riga 
became  a  leading  Baltic  port. 

When  the  Teutonic  knights  were  de- 
feated by  the  Poles  in  the  middle  of  the 
I6th  century,  the  Latvians  once  again 
accustomed  themselves  to  a  new  set  of 
foreign  rulers.  But  the  Poles  were  driven 
out  of  Latvia  early  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Swedes,  and  for  100  years  the 
Latvians  lived  under  Swedish  rule.  Dur- 
ing this  period  they  enjoyed  the  greatest 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  their  history. 
The  peasants  refined  their  lands  and 
their  freedom,  and  trade  relations  were 
established  with  Prance,  England,  and 
other  Western  nations.  The  17th  cen- 
tury is  often  described  as  the  "golden 
age"  of  Latvian  history.  Latvian  na- 
tionalism can  be  traced  back  to  this  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  also  an  age  of  great  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  development. 

But  the  era  of  freedom,  national  unity, 
and  cultural  growth  was  not  destined 
to  last.  Polish.  Russian,  and  Swedish 
troops  pillaged  the  country  during  the 
great  Northern  War  of  1700-21.  In  1721 
I^tvia  was  divided  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  just  as  so  many  other  countries 
before  and  since  that  time  have  been 
conquered  by  larger  neighbors.  Russia 
seized  a  substantial  part  of  Poland  when 
that  country  lost  its  independence  in 
1795.  As  a  result  of  this  expansion  Rus- 
sia acquired  that  part  of  Latvia  which 
was  not  already  under  her  control.  For 
the  next  century  and  a  quarter — from 
1795  to  1918 — ^Latvians  suffered  under 
Russian  rule,  which  they  had  not  desired 
and  which  they  found  almost  unbearable. 
Yet  they  kept  alive  their  historic  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  and  independence. 
The  Latvian  language,  culture,  and  na- 
tional ideals  were  passed  secretly  from 
family  to  family,  and  from  father  to  son. 
Each  time  there  was  a  slight  relaxation 
of  the  czarist  rule,  Latvians  made  the 
most  of  it.  As  early  as  1822,  for  example, 
they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
Latvian-language  newspapers.  Later 
they  were  permitted  to  set  up  Latvian 
schools.  Thus  the  Latvian  intellectual 
traditions  were  maintained  intact  and 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  Yet  this  partial  success  in  main- 
taining their  identity  as  a  people  was  no 


substitute  for  national  independence, 
and  Latvians  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
they  oould  set  up  an  Independent 
country. 

As  the  First  World  War  drew  to  a  close, 
the  czarist  regime  in  Russia  collapsed, 
and  Latvians  saw  a  golden  opportunity 
to  regain  their  national  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  war  various  groups  had  been  set 
up  to  further  the  cause  of  Latvian  free- 
dom and  national  independence. 
Among  these  groups  was  the  Provisional 
NaticMial  Coxmcil.  which  in  October  1918 
merged  with  the  democratic  bloc  to  as- 
sure the  establishment  of  a  government 
for  Latvia.  On  Novemijer  11,  Great 
Britain  recognized  this  governing  body  as 
the  proper  government  of  Latvia.  A 
few  days  later  the  Council  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Latvia,  and  the 
cherished  dreams  of  many  centuries  be- 
came reality. 

During  the  next  two  decades  the  free- 
dom-loving Latvian  people  worked  hard, 
and  despite  innumerable  handicaps 
managed  to  make  their  ooiuitry  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  democracy.  The 
country  was  industrialized  and  the  peas- 
antry was  allotted  sufficient  land  to 
carry  on  with  the  ancient  and  honorable 
life  of  providing  the  people  with  food. 
Latvians  traded  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  World  Yet  even  as 
they  were  immersed  in  the  task  of  re- 
building their  beloved  homeland,  they 
were  constantly  haunted  by  the  danger 
of  Russian  communism. 

In  1939  these  fears  proved  justified. 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  were  in- 
cluded in  the  so-called  zone  of  influence 
acquired  by  the  Russians  through  the 
treaty  signed  by  Hitler  and  Stalin  in 
1939.  After  the  agreement  with  Hitler. 
Russia  demanded  bases  in  all  three  Bal- 
tic Repubhcs.  The  Latvians  were  forced 
to  sign  a  mutual  assistance  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses signed  away  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Latvia  fell  temporarily  un- 
der Crerman  control,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Russians  and  fully  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  happy  days 
of  the  interwar  period  were  gone  and 
the  Latvians  fell  once  nK>re  under  the 
rule  of  foreigners. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
promoted  the  iixdustrialization  of  this 
former  dairyland.  and  a  substantial 
number  of  Russian  factory  workers  set- 
tled in  Latvia  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  now  500,000  Russians  in  the  coun- 
try— 26  percent  of  the  total  population, 
while  before  the  war  only  6  percent  of 
the  population  was  Russian. 

Latvia  has  opened  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent since  the  death  of  Stalin.  The  Bal- 
tic Repubhcs  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  run 
with  less  interference  from  Moscow  than 
is  the  case  in  the  other  non-Russian  re- 
publics. Many  functions  of  the  all-iuiion 
ministries  in  Moscow  were  transferred 
to  the  constituent  republics  after  Stalin's 
death,  and  the  state  administration  of 
the  Latvian  RepubUc  was  reorganized 
and  partly  decentralized.  Many  Rus- 
sians were  replaced  by  local  Communists 
in  the  administrative  work  by  the  Lat- 
vian Communist  Party  and  the  Grovern- 
ment.  The  Latvian  Regional  Economic 
Council  also  enjoys  considerable  auton- 
omy from  Moscow,  as  well  as  a  large 
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amoiint  of  financial  aid.  The  National 
Republics  were  granted  their  national 
flags — which  to  be  sure  differ  only  slight- 
ly from  each  other — and  their  national 
anthems — which  contain  similar  lines 
about  the  leading  role  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian people  in  the  happy  family  of  the 
Soviet  peoples.  Ligo  Day,  a  national 
holiday  which  had  been  condemned  for 
a  number  of  years  as  "an  expression  of 
bourgeois  nationalism."  could  once  more 
be  celebrated.  And  in  1955  the  city  of 
Riga  was  opened  to  foreign  visitors,  well 
ahead  of  the  capitals  of  Estonia  and 
Lithuania. 

Even  during  these  years  the  Russian 
presence  was  a  source  of  continuous 
irritation  to  the  Latvians,  who  have  not 
forgotten  their  traditions  as  an  inde- 
pendent people.  But  for  a  time  disagree- 
ment could  be  expressed  openly,  even 
inside  the  Communist  Party.  Latvian 
publications  reflected  nationalism,  de- 
mands for  greater  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual, doubts  about  the  official  ideology, 
mistrust  of  the  Communist  leadership, 
and  political  Indifference.  The  younger 
generation  made  use  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  freer  action  to  criticize  authori- 
ties. 

But  in  Latvia,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Soviet  Empire,  the  new-found  freedoms 
were  not  destined  to  last.  Khrushchev 
visited  Riga  in  June  1959,  harshly 
criticizing  "various  administrative  short- 
comings," and  immediately  thereafter 
large-scale  shakeups  were  ordered  in  the 
Latvian  Communist  Party,  the  trade 
unions,  the  Latvian  Communist  Youth 
League,  as  well  as  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  so-called  national  Commu- 
nists were  dismissed.  A  deputy  premier 
was  removed  from  office  for  what  was 
called  "economic  nationalistic  bias." 
Pravda  charged  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Latvian  Communist  Party  with 
neglecting  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
state  "in  favor  of  narrow  local  issues," 
and  there  was  much  talk  of  "bourgeois 
nationalism."  As  it  turned  out,  there 
was  no  return  to  the  rigidly  centralized 
rule  of  Stalin's  days,  and  the  Latvian 
Regional  Economic  Council  still  enjoys 
considerable  autonomy  from  Moscow. 
But  the  Kremlin  did  decide  that  too 
much  freedom  had  been  made  available 
to  the  Latvians,  that  things  had  gone  far 
enough  in  the  direction  of  "liberaliza- 
tion." The  Soviet  colonization  of  the 
country  was  renewed,  despite  improve- 
ments in  the  standard  of  living,  the  re- 
construction of  a  few  historical  monu- 
ments and  national  holidays  and  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  a  few  reha- 
bilitated writers. 

Today  Latvians  must  accept  the  rule 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  become 
accustomed  to  political  circumstances 
which  they  do  not  control.  Yet  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  evi- 
dence that  Latvians  have  not  forgotten 
their  distinctive  past.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  the  Russians  have  had  dif- 
ficulties in  their  drive  to  stamp  out  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  Latvian 
people. 

For  one  thing,  Riga  retains  its  Baltic 
quality — which  embraces  German,  Slav, 
and  Scandinavian  influences — although 
it  has  now  been  integrated  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  over  20  years.    There  remains 


a  feeling  of  mellowed  civilization  in  this 
stately  760-year-old  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Daugava  River,  with  its  quaint,  nar- 
row lanes  lined  with  medieval  edifices 
and  lovely  churches.  Something  of  this 
atmosphere  extends  even  to  the  modem 
quarter,  which  Is  alive  with  bustling 
shops  and  cafes  and  good  food. 

Latvians  have  always  been  a  fine- 
featured  and  artistic  people,  and  they 
dress  with  more  distinction  than  is  cus- 
tomary elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  citizens  of  other  nationalities 
coming  to  Riga  tend  to  spruce  up  under 
the  influence  of  local  standards.  An- 
other obstacle  to  total  integration  into 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  Latvian  nos- 
talgia for  the  West — what  the  Commu- 
nists call  'unhealthy  bourgeois  tenden- 
cies " — that  can  be  seen  in  such  things 
as  Western  dress,  theater,  and  music. 
The  churches  of  Latvia  have  provided 
some  of  the  most  enduring  ties  with  the 
past.  Finally,  Latvian  is  still  the  main 
language  of  the  country,  although  Rus- 
sian has  become  common  as  a  second 
tongue. 

The  mayor  of  Riga  recently  told  a  re- 
porter from  the  New  York  Times  that 
"the  national  question  does  not  exist.  It 
has  been  solved."  Neither  the  reporter's 
impressions  nor  the  evidence  which  I 
have  mentioned  bears  out  this  claim. 
According  to  the  JTimes : 

Latvian  nationalist  sentiment  persists  and 
there  is  grumbling  about  the  unabated  In- 
flux of  Russians  into  the  city  •  •  •.  In  the 
privacy  of  their  homes,  members  of  the 
older  generation  reminisce  about  freedoms 
that  the  young  people  have  not  experienced. 

The  same  conclusion  is  siiggested  by 
an  entirely  different  source:  The  first 
secretary  of  the  Latvism  Communist 
Party  warned  last  year  that  the  "effects 
of  bourgeois  nationalist  propaganda 
have  not  been  completely  liquidated  even 
now."  Thus  the  Latvians  remain  rest- 
less under  Soviet  rule,  and  there  is  every 
resison  to  expect  that  the  Latvian  cul- 
tural imlty  will  survive,  even  while 
political  independence  is  gone. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  the  un- 
happy Latvians  have  known  freedom. 
During  the  Second  World  War  they 
suffered  all  the  horrors  and  tragedies  of 
that  terrible  conflict,  hoping  all  the  while 
that  the  end  of  the  fighting  would  be  a 
signal  for  their  freedom.  But  the  Soviet 
Union's  reins  over  Latvia  proved  to  be 
tighter  after  the  war  than  ever  before, 
and  today  these  people  are  making  the 
best  of  a  sad  situation  imder  a  des[>otic 
and  inhuman  regime. 


Buy  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1962 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  spend 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  Nation  in 
time  of  war  to  preserve  it  against  for- 
eign encroachments.  Then  In  peace- 
time we  forget  all  about  Americanism 


and  the  great  need  to  maintain  Jobs  for 
our  own  people  and  the  desirability  of 
fostering  our  own  country  above  all 
others.  Feeling  as  I  do  about  rekindling 
the  fires  of  patriotism  and  Americanism 
In  the  hearts  of  our  people.  I  have  this 
day  sent  a  message  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  the  subject  of  its  recently 
annoimced  policy  of  buying  American. 
The  message  is  as  follows  and  I  hope 
that  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
will  agree  with  its  pronouncement: 

JCLT  18. 1962. 
Hon.  RobebtS.  McNamasa,  * 

Secretary  of  De/erwe, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  buy- 
American  policy  as  announced  In  the  press 
this  week.  This  Is  as  wise  and  commendable 
as  any  decision  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Kennedy  administration.  There  has  never 
been  any  Jxisttflcation  for  buying  goods  made 
in  Timbuktu  or  in  countries  that  may 
possibly  be  under  Conununlst  influence  when 
those  same  goods  can  be  pvirchased  from  our 
neighbors  and  friends  right  here  In  America. 
If  we  do  not  take  care  of  ovir  own  people 
then  we  are  worse  than  Infidels  according 
to  the  Bible.  The  sooner  we  return  to  the 
Americanism  of  our  fathers  the  sooner  we 
win  achieve  greatness,  power,  and  Influence 
for  our  country.  One  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  hour  for  America  Is  full  employment  for 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  but  thU  wUl  never  be 
achieved  until  we  buy  both  steel  and  stove- 
pipes here  at  home  and  for  wages  that  will 
go  about  doing  good  among  the  people  of 
our  own  land . 

EUCENK  SiLia. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Eighth  District  of  Kentucky. 


Renewiof  America's  CHict:  A  Stvdy  of 
Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18,  1962 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  year  the  Congress  Is  called  upon 
to  legislate  on  some  phase  of  the  urban 
renewal  program.  A  few  months  ago  we 
were  asked  to  create  a  new  Cabinet  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs  which  would 
have  Included  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  field. 

The  history  of  Federal  urban  renewal 
makes  interesting  reading.  A  recent 
study,  "Renewing  America's  Cities." 
brings  together  many  significant  and 
little-known  facts  about  this  program. 
This  new  book  points  out  that  Congress 
authorized  Federal  slum  clearance  and 
public  housing  over  25  years  ago  as  a 
temporary  unemployment  relief  meas- 
ure; however,  the  Federal  activity  in 
this  field  has  not  only  continued  over  the 
years  but  has  expanded  into  what  is 
now  known  as  urban  renewal. 

This  new  study  traces  the  history  of 
urban  renewal  legislation  and  examines 
its  impact  upon  constitutional  concepts. 
It  attempts  to  put  the  whole  problem  in 
perspective  by  reviewing  what  has  been 
done  and  what  Is  being  done.    The  book 
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also  explains  how  the  program  works; 
considers  tlie  basic  causes  of  city  deterio- 
ration, and  suggests  certain  guidelines 
for  the  future. 

"Renewing  America's  Cities"  was  pub- 
lished by  a  nonpartisan  research  organi- 
zation, the  Institute  for  Social  Science 
Research  here  in  Washington.  The  au- 
thors of  this  excellent  book  are  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Johnson,  Dr.  James  R.  Mor- 
ris, and  Mr  Joseph  G.  Butts. 

Dr.  Thcanas  F.  Johnson  has  had  long 
ex[>erience  in  the  .field  of  public  policy 
research.  He  was  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  tne  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration In  charge  of  research  and  legis- 
lation from  1954  to  1958,  during  which 
time  the  urban  renewal  provisions  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1954  were  being 
implement«Jd.  He  has  taught  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  George  Wash- 
ington University  and  Is  the  author  of 
numerous  publications. 

Dr.  James  R.  Morris,  a  consulting 
economist,  was  for  a  number  of  years  en- 
gaged in  teaching  and  research  at  the 
Universities  of  Illinois.  Chicago,  and  Ar- 
kansas. He  Is  author  of  "Employment 
Opportunities  in  Later  Years."  published 
by  the  Foiindatlon  for  Voluntary  Wel- 
fare, and  articles  in  numerous  profes- 
sional Journals. 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Butts,  a  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar.  was  associated 
for  some  years  with  the  Washington  law 
firm  of  Gull,  Lane  fc  Howe.  Formerly. 
he  was  aidminlstratlve  assistant  to  the 
late  Representative  John  H.  Kerr,  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Butts  has  contrib- 
uted numt?rou8  articles  to  legal  Jour- 
nals and  oi^er  publlcaticms. 


Portainf  Common  Goals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18,  1962 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida.  George  A. 
Smathkhs.  addressed  the  30th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Edison  Eaectrlc  Insti- 
tute, and  In  so  doing  not  only  paid  trib- 
ute to  America's  electric  power  com- 
panies, but  gave  perspective  to  the  roles 
of  private  enterprise  and  Govenunent  in 
the  production  of  electrical  power. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Senator  Smathers'  speech  in  my  re- 
marks: 

PnssuiMG  Common  Goals 

(By  Hon.  Obcikgb  A.  Smathebs) 
It's  a  reel  pleasure  to  talk  to  you  gentle- 
men who  represent  an  industry  which  Is  In 
the  vanguard  of  American  progress  and 
developmect.  an  industry  that  has  made  a 
tremendous  and  dramatic  contribution  to 
our  way  of  life  and  an  Industry  whoee  future 
has  widened  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
of  our  welfare  of  our  people. 

You  have  achieved  an  enviable  record  in 
the  great  drama  of  the  free-enterprise  system, 
which  is  tlie  taproot  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system.  The  responsible  stewardship 
of  private   property   seta  our   Nation   apart 


from  conflicting  Ideologies  in  this  world  in 
which  we  live  today.  Tour  exercise  of  that 
responsibility,  as  you  have  In  the  past,  will 
assure  to  the  electric  power  companies  a 
bright  place  in  the  future  of  our  Nation,  Just 
as  your  exercise  of  that  responsibility  will  also 
assure  to  our  system  and  to  our  Nation  a 
bright  and  abiding  place  to  leadership  in  the 
world. 

We  can  be  satisfied  with  no  less  than  the 
finest  and  the  most  efficient  electrical  sys- 
tem in  the  world  and  certainly,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  said  in  his  message 
on  resources  last  year,  it  Is  not  a  task  which 
should  or  can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone.  Only  through  the  full  antic- 
ipation and  cooperation  of  private  Industry 
can  it  be  done  wisely  and  effectively. 

I  personally  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise should  always  remain  the  basic  instru- 
ment of  service  to  our  people.  In  every  case 
where  it  can  accomplish  the  mission,  private 
enterprise  should  be  permitted  to  do  the  Job 
and  to  do  it  alone.  However,  where  in  the 
Interest  of  the  public  or  the  national  interest 
a  Job  must  be  done  and  private  interest 
doesn't  want  to  do  It  or  is  at  the  time  not 
ready  to  do  it.  then  we  all  must  expect  that 
the  Government  will  step  in  and  meet  the 
need. 

There  will  be  times,  as  you  and  I  both 
know,  when  the  resources  of  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  are  necessary.  We  see 
this,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  our 
generation  from  nuclear  energy.  Already 
a  nuclear  pKjwer  generating  plants  are  in 
operation,  with  10  more  under  construction 
or  in  the  planning  stage,  all  financed  largely 
by  private  enterprise  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Goverrmient.  All  told,  these  great 
plants  ¥rlll  have  a  capacity  of  2  mUlion  kilo- 
watts. The  progressive  steps  that  you  are 
taking  with  each  new  project,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  you  are  gaining  from  actual 
operating  experience  as  constant  improve- 
ments are  made  will  bring  the  United  States 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  having  this  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  power  become  competitive  with 
the  cost  of  conventional  fuels. 

In  this  American  way  we  combine  the  re- 
sources and  research  of  our  Government 
with  the  research,  production  machinery, 
and  the  operating  know-how  of  America's 
electric  power  companies,  privately  owned 
for  the  betterment  of  all  of  our  people. 

Your  progress  has  been  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal:  while  you  have  increased  elec- 
tric power  production  in  the  last  decade  by 
more  than  140  percent,  compared  to  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  the  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product,  you  have,  over  the  past  30 
years,  actually  reduced  the  price  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  residential  service  from  6 
cents  in  1930  to  only  2»4  cents  in  1960. 
Truly,  electricity  is  one  of  America's  biggest 
bargains. 

Today  your  industry  produces  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  world  supply  of  electric  power 
for  our  U.S.  citizens,  who  comprise  only  6 
[>ercent  of  the  world  population  and.  In  the 
next  decade,  the  power  Industry  expects  to 
Increase  Its  generating  capacity,  so  1  am  in- 
formed, by  another  135  million  kilowatts. 
You  already  support  an  Industrial  complex 
which  has  made  It  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker  to  turn  out  3  times  the  average 
hourly  production  of  the  European  worker, 
and  7  times  that  of  the  Japanese  worker  and 
10  times  that  of  a  worker  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It's  no  deep,  dark  secret  that  your 
industry  has  kept  the  pace  and.  Indeed,  set 
the  pace  for  the  American  economy  in  gen- 
eral. Your  companies  exemplify  the  broad, 
public-ownership  concept  upon  which  rests 
the  cornerstone  of  our  economy.  You  have 
built  your  companies  on  a  solid  base,  attrac- 
tive to  the  Investing  public.  You  have 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  that  reason,  your  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest  In  America,  by  any  standard  of 
measurement.     It  has  a  total  investment  of 


$46  billion,  to  which  Is  being  added  new 
capital  at  the  rate  of  $3  bUllon  every  single 
year.  Almost  every  American  famUy.  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  owns  a  share  in  the 
electric  power  industry.  Four  million  fami- 
lies have  direct  ownership  in  your  industry. 
Untold  mUllons  of  other  families  indirectly 
own  a  share  in  private  power  companies 
through  their  insurance  policies,  their  sav- 
ings accounts,  their  mutual  funds. 

It  is  the  public  confidence  in  your  future 
that  makes  It  p>oeslble  for  10  percent  of  the 
total  personal  savings  of  the  Nation  to  be 
annually  Invested  as  new  capital  in  the  pri- 
vate electric  power  industry. 

An  example  from  my  own  State  of  Florida 
would  show  that  the  utility  companies  of 
America  are  worthy  of  that  confidence:  that 
they  are,  as  they  have  always  been,  prepared 
to  meet  the  great  challenges  our  country 
faces.  With  the  consent  of  the  Florida 
Power  A  Ught  Co.,  the  Florida  Power 
Corp.,  and  the  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  I  am  to- 
day privileged  to  make  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement that  these  companies  will  soon 
initiate  construction  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
Joint  project  which,  when  completed  next 
year,  will  add  240.000  volts  to  the  States 
htgh-voltage  transmission  system,  feeding 
world-renowned  Cape  Canaveral.  These 
companies  have  Joined  together  to  provide, 
solely  from  private  enterprise,  ample  power 
for  the  mlssUe  test  center  which  will  be  the 
earth  terminal  for  our  shots  and  probes  to 
the  moon,  and  beyond. 

This  new  transmission  line  will  be  an  im- 
portant link  then  In  the  statewide  Intercon- 
necting power  grid  which  blankets  the  entire 
State  of  Florida.  The  project  will  permit  the 
transfer  of  power  all  over  Florida,  so  that  all 
the  demand  and  uses  can  be  met.  It  will 
make  possible  economy  of  operation  with  the 
private  producers  which  they  will  pass  along 
to  the  consumers. 

We  are.  Indeed,  proud  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  oxir  State,  which  has  moved  us 
from  the  position  of  20th  in  the  Nation  with 
respect  to  ix>pulatlon  up  to  where  we  are 
now  9th.  We  have  grown  some  76  percent 
in  the  past  decade.  Our  modesty,  like  that 
of  our  sister  States  of  Texas  and  California — 
'well,  some  of  them  have  not  kept  pace  with 
us.  I  don't  want  to  brag  unduly  here,  today; 
however,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  In  Flor- 
ida recognize  California.  It  also  calls  Itself 
the  Sunshine  State,  but  the  big  difference 
Is  that  in  Florida,  you  can  see  the  sun  shine. 
We  like  to  remind  our  California  friends 
that  the  abbreviation,  "C-a-1-i-f."  actually 
means  "Come  and  live  in  Florida." 

I  am  happy  to  say.  and  with  some  breach 
of  modesty,  that  the  total  generating  capa- 
bility of  Florida  power  producers  quadrupled 
dvirlng  the  past  10  years  compared  to  the 
Nation's  Increase  of  only  1  >4  times.  Electric 
sales  quadrupled  whUe,  for  the  Nation,  their 
Increase  was  only  1>4  times;  electric  con- 
stuiers  were  doubled  compared  to  a  net  in- 
crease of  only  one-fourth. 

I  know  you  will  forgive  me  for  this  little 
bit  of  bragging  about  home,  particularly 
when  you  realize  that  the  little  that  I  have 
said  Is  a  distinct  compromise  from  what  I 
intended  to  say. 

The  story  of  our  State  is  just  one  example. 
Other  companies  from  other  areas  of  the 
Nation  are  forging  ahead  developing  the  re- 
sources of  our  land  so  that  the  challenge  of 
this  generation  will  not  go  unmet — the  chal- 
lenge of  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  Increasing 
population  and  a  chaUenge  to  the  free  world 
epitomized  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  If  we 
are  to  renxain  the  bastion  of  freedom,  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  if  we  are 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  our  people,  we 
must  devote  our  ftill  energies  to  a  strong 
and  expanding  economy,  and  it  Ls  your  in- 
dustry, gentlemen,  upon  which  in  the  last 
analysis  such  an  economy  must  largely 
depend. 
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Just  u  the  life  &ubstance  oT  mAn  pulsates 
tlirough  65.000  miles  of  blood  vessels  and 
arteries,  so  does  the  Ule  svibst&uce  of  our 
economy — electric  power — pulsate  through 
some  304,000  miles  of  power  transoUssion 
lines  throughout  this  Nation. 

The  amaatng  story  of  your  industry  under- 
scores the  vast  dimensions  of  its  role  in  our 
country's  social  and  economic  framework. 
It  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  your  prog- 
ress and  your  attitudes,  your  financial  and, 
it  should  be  said,  your  political  position  in 
the  United  States. 

This  leads  me  to  a  point  I  know  Is  some- 
what uppermost  in  your  mind — that  of  pub- 
lic ix>wer  versus  private  power.  The  scene 
portrayed  by  some  political  cartoonists  and 
other  observers  of  the  national  scene  is  this — 
two  close-ranked  parties  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  squared  off.  face  to  face,  ready  to  charge 
Into  battle.  About  one  group  flies  the  banner 
of  private  power  and.  above  the  other,  the 
public  power  flag  Is  unfurled. 

This  type  of  thinking.  Is  not  only  inaccu- 
rate; it  is  Illusory.  It  is  as  illusory  as  the 
story  of  the  whale  that  fell  in  love  with  a 
Polaris  submarine  off  the  capie.  When  the 
submarine  would  go  down  and  dive,  the 
whale  would  dive;  when  the  sub  sxorfaced,  the 
whale  got  so  that  It  surfaced  and,  when  the 
submarine  floally  fired  a  Polaris  missile,  the 
whale   went   around   passing  out   cigars. 

It  is  a  giant  fantasy  to  envision  the  polit- 
ical parties  neatly  lined  up  under  sefjarate 
banners  on  this  particular  issue.  The  truth 
is.  there  are  too  many  extremists  marching 
under  all  banners.  An  Intelligent  look  at  the 
record  shows  the  issue  of  public  power  versus 
private  power  Is  primarily  prescribed  by 
geographical  lines,  rather  than  by  party  lines. 
I  know  some  Republican  Senators,  mostly 
from  the  West,  who  advocate  strongly  public 
power  and.  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  my 
fellow  Democrats  from  the  East  and  practi- 
cally all  from  the  South  oppose  any  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  power  projects. 

These  vlewjKJtnts  are  concerned  with  the 
States  and  areas  which  these  gentlemen  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  rather  than  being 
developed  from  their  party  or  their  plat- 
forms, written  In  faraway  places  by  anony- 
mous faces.  In  recent  months  there  has 
been  some  Indication  that,  within  this  ad- 
ministration, that  more  compromise  Is  be- 
ginning to  take  place  in  working  out  the 
controversies  that  arise  between  public  power 
and  private  power.  Por  Instance,  I  have 
noted  that  new  transmission  lines  In  the 
West  will  be  part  private  and  part  Federal, 
instead  of  all  Federal  as  they  were  originally 
planned,  by  this  as  well  as  the  last  adminis- 
tration. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  do  not  concur 
with  the  compromise  agreement:  it  is  en- 
couraging to  note,  however,  Secretary  Udall's 
subsequent  statement  that  the  proposed  in- 
tegrated system  will  do  more  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  project  than  would  the 
all-Federal  system  as  It  was  originally 
planned.  While  the  electric  companies  may 
not  be  happy  with  the  mixed  system  of 
private.  Federal,  municipal  and  cooperative 
ownership.  It  is  fact  of  life  and.  alnce  we 
must  live  together.  It  Is  Just  good  horse- 
sense.  It  seems  to  me,  to  wcx-k  together  In  a 
way  that  will  promote  ail  of  ctu*  best  in- 
terests. 

There  are.  as  you  know,  some  groups  which 
favor  the  expansion  of  FVderal  power  systems 
at  the  expense  of  yxnir  business  and  your 
territory.  To  gain  their  ends,  these  groups 
make  themselves  heard  loudly  in  Washing- 
ton. They  are  not  there  for  a  courtesy  call: 
they're  on  the  job  continuously,  advocating 
what  they  honestly  believe  in.  They  are  a 
vocal  group,  and  we  hear  from  them  about 
the  great  pcnrer  supply  that  they  plan  for 
our  Nation — but  we  don't  hear  very  much 
about  the  utilisation  of  tax  funds,  or  that 
tax-collecting,  private  power  companies  are 
competent  and  willing  to  do  the  Job,  nor  do 


we  hear  very  much  about  the  plana  that  you 
pec^le  are  making. 

I  believe  the  most  Important  obeervatlon 
that  I  oould  make  today  la  to  urge  you  to 
concentrate  on  presenting  your  views  to 
Washington  vocally,  articulately  and.  if  you 
will,  constantly.  Aa  the  song  goes,  wishing 
will  not  make  it  so.  You  must  defend  your 
point  of  view  with  the  same  vigor  and  at 
the  same  Ume  In  some  instances  with  the 
same  commercial  spirit  that  moves  your  op- 
position. Look  to  the  areas  where  differences 
in  point  of  view  are  most  likely  to  occur. 
For  example,  consider  the  new  hydro  proj- 
ects, parUcularly  in  the  West.  Will  they  de- 
mand generating  stations  be  built  by  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  or  by  private  com- 
panies? Will  the  Federal  Government  con- 
struct future  atomic  energy  electrical  plants 
such  as  the  Hanford  project,  which  was  de- 
feated la  Congress  last  year,  or  not?  Will 
the  Government  build  certain  high-voltage 
transmission  lines  wiiich  private  companies 
are  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  build? 

There  are  many  Congressmen,  there  .  are 
many  Senators  who  have  not  made  up  their 
minds  on  these  particular  questions,  so  I 
urge  you  to  be  your  own  advocate  to  present 
your  views  because,  after  all.  this  is  your 
right  and  this  is  the  American  way. 

Another  problem  which  we  have  had  with 
us  for  a  long  time  is  the  preference  clause 
which  determines  whether  one  customer 
sliall  have  the  benefit  of  Government-subsi- 
dized power,  while  his  neighbor  cannot  have 
that.  There  must  be  some  fairer  way  of 
limiting  or  applying  the  preference  clause 
so  that  available  Government  power  ts  more 
equitably  distributed  to  more  users  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  (general  public. 

I  know  your  Xeeliugs  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  Government  power  from  the 
standpoint  of  taxes,  particularly  Income 
taxes.  There  could  be  no  realistic  compari- 
son of  electric  rates  between  two  systenos 
where  one  system  pays  all  the  taxes  and  the 
other  syfitem  pays  little,  if  any.  I  do  not. 
nor  can  ^imyone  else  I  have  met,  come  before 
you  here  and  offer  a  lot  of  easy  solutions  to 
these  problems.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
thing  for  you  to  do  Is  to  state  your  point  of 
view  fairly,  factually,  and  persuasively  over 
and  over  again  to  the  people  who  represent 
you  in  Waaliington.  I  believe  you  will  re- 
ceive a  sensitive  response.  If  your  program 
Is  best  for  the  public  Interest.  I  think  it  will 
ultimately  prevail  because  I  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, irrespective  of  their  political  affilia- 
tions, believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  want  to  do  that  which  will  best  serve  It 
and  the  Nation. 

I  shoTild  like  to  make  It  clear,  here  and 
now,  that  my  suggestion  that  you  visit  your 
legislators  more  often  was  not  directed  to 
my  friends  In  Florida.  One  or  the  other  of 
them  keeps  a  chair  warm  in  my  office  most 
all  of  the  time.  I  have  thought  about  charg- 
ing them  rent,  but  they  plead  that  the  new 
tax  bill  does  eliminate  any  expenses  for  that 
kind  of  lobbying.  They  have  a  way.  however, 
of  wheedling  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  what  they  call  a  friendly  chat,  and 
they  keep  me  and  other  legislators  from 
our  area  of  the  country  fully  up  to  date  on 
what  they  are  doing  and  plan  to  do  in  the 
future. 

Remember,  too,  while  you  have  only  one 
voice,  your  ciistomers  and  your  employees 
and  particularly  your  stockholders  are  num- 
bered in  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thouaanda.  for  that  matter.  When  you  en- 
list the  support  and  good  will  of  all  these 
people,  you  have  gained  the  strangest  pos- 
sible ally  to  project  your  point  of  view.  A 
recent  caae  in  point  was  when  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  did  not  like 
certain  provisions  of  the  tax  bill  which  Is 
now  before  my  committee  in  the  Senate. 
They  got  their  subscribers  and  policyhold- 
ers and  thrtr  shareholders  to  write,  and  I 


can  tell  you  that,  for  several  weeks,  there, 
we  were  deluged  with  mall.  I  even  heard 
HtTBSvr  HT7icpH>rr,  the  whip  of  the  VS. 
Seaats.  say  that  he  got  orer  90.000  letters 
protesting   this   particular    proposed   action. 

It's  a  very  affirmative  and  persuaslvs  way 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  your  legislators. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  U  you  mustier  the  lorces 
in  your  favor,  marshal  the  facts  and  present 
your  case,  you  will  see  tangible  results  for 
your  efforts.  I  know  that  many  of  my  friends 
in  the  Congress  think.  Just  as  I  do.  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  applies  Just  as  fully  in  the 
area  of  electric  power  as  It  doss  In  every 
othw  marketplace  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  say,  while  on  this  general 
subject,  that  some  of  the  rumors  we  hear 
today  about  the  President  of  the  United 
States  being  antibualness  are.  In  my  humble 
Judgment,  baseless  as  some  of  the  empty 
claims  made  about  you  by  jomt  opposition. 
I  have  known  John  Kennedy  since  he  and 
I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  way  back  in 
1946.  We  have  been  close,  personal  friends; 
I  was  at  his  wedding.  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  way  he  feels  atwut  nukny 
subjects. 

He  la  one  of  those  men  who  believes  what 
he  says  and  says  what  he  believes.  I  have 
never  heard  him  utter  any  statement  In  my 
long  association  with  him  that  any  fair- 
minded  man  could  Interpret  as  being  antl- 
businees.  He  does  say  what  he  believes,  as 
I  said;  he  believes  what  he  says,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  made  this  statement  Just  recently. 
He  meant  what  be  said  and  I  quote  him: 

"We  want  prosperity  and  in  a  free  enter- 
prise system  there  can  be  no  prosperity  with- 
out profit.  We  want  a  growing  economy, 
and  there  can  be  no  growth  without  Invest- 
ment that  Is  Inspired  and  financed  by  profit." 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  spoke  with  equal 
candor  to  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
convention,  right  here  in  Convention  Hall, 
and  said.  "I  speak  as  President  of  the  United 
States  with  a  single  voice  to  both  manage- 
ment and  to  labor  when  I  say  that  your 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  organized  labor  and  of  manage- 
ment. Is  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
hopes  rest  In  the  coming  crucial  years." 

In  the  interest  of  business  and  govern- 
ment, we  must  remember  that  their  Interests 
do  coincide  far  more  than  they  clash,  and 
In  this  day  of  great  challenge  and  «*reat 
change  we  m\ut  Join  our  common  Interest 
in  the  pursuit  of  common  goals.  Business 
must  act  responsibly  and  fairly  and  with  a 
sense  of  public  consciousness,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment must  remain  a  friendly  referee, 
objective  and  fair,  never  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  system  is  fundamentally  a  free 
erterprlse  system  in  which  freedom  of  deci- 
sion and  choice  Is  essential,  and  profit  Is  net 
a  dirty  word. 

This  la  the  great  challenge  of  the  day 
which  we  in  Oover undent  and  you  in  busi- 
ness must  together  solve,  and  we  look  to 
you  businessmen,  particularly  to  an  industry 
such  as  yours,  to  help  solve  this  problem, 
to  help  create  a  Ooiirlshing  economy  which 
will  be  as  a  deep,  enlightening  hope  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  drawing  them  Into 
the  atmosphere  of  a  free  and  democratic 
economy  such  as  that  to  which  we  belong. 


The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  oaoMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jutp  19.  1962 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  are  aware.  I  have  been  acutely 
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concerned  with  the  operations  of  our 
Federal  Oovemment  agencies  and  de- 
partments for  many  years.  This  con- 
cern. I  believe,  has  been  shared  by  my 
colleagues.  A  few  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress actively  dealt  with  the  operations 
of  some  of  the  so-called  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  it  Is  hoped  that  there  has  been 
a  resulting  improvement  in  their  opera- 
tions. For  the  past  2  years  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Moss  of  California,  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
This  special  s\ibcommittee  has  been  mak- 
ing a  study  and  Investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  its 
constituent  agencies.  This  Federal 
agency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  has  a  sup)ervisory  and  regulatory 
responsibility  and  function  over  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  whose  ac- 
counts are  insured  by  an  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  CJovermnent — the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  satings  and  loan  associations, 
we  are  aware  are  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  Nation's  homebuilding 
industry. 

The  hearings  of  this  special  subcom- 
mittee present  a  startling  and  amazing 
picture  of  some  of  the  past  operations  of 
this  agency.  There  is  apparently  great 
need  for  reform  and  correction.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  members  of  the 
Bank  Board  » ill  make  use  of  the  public 
record  to  effect  Improvement. 

On  Monday,  July  16.  1962,  Congress- 
man Moss  was  the  key  speaker  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Georgia  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  League  held  in  Asheville, 
N.C.  I  feel  strongly  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  will  find  Congressman  Moss' 
address  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive and  I  ask  permission  to  include  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  addresc  follows: 

An  Aooskss  bt  Concskssman  John  E.  Moss. 
CHAntMAN,  Special  Subcommittke  on  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Boaeo,  Betosb  the 
Geoscia  Savings  and  Loan  Leacite  Annual 
Convention  at  Asheville,  N.C.  Jult  16, 
1962 

I  feel  particularly  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  same 
forum  utilized  by  Mr.  John  Wyman  in  1958 
when  he  enunciated  a  Wyman  doctrine  as  a 
guide  to  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  the  Georgia  Savings  and  Loan 
League  the  problems  which  have  long  been 
of  concern  to  you  and  to  the  officers  of  your 
league.  Far  too  few  of  the  leaders  in  the 
savings  and  loan  field  have  taken  the  time 
to  express  their  concern  with  the  rather  in- 
formal procedures  and  policies  which  have 
for  so  long  formed  the  basis  for  supervision 
and  regulstion  of  the  great  savings  and  loan 
Industry.  I  feel  that  I  must  take  cognizance 
of  the  role  played  by  your  own  executive 
vice  president.  Mr.  Ed  Hlles,  in  giving  voice 
to  the  concerns  of  your  Industry — in  de- 
manding the  greater  clarity  and  deflnity  of 
regulation  needed  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
seek  to  faithfully  conduct  their  businesses 
in  the  interest  of  the  Investing  community. 
I  want  to  make  it  ve^y  clear  that  my  ap- 
pearance here  tcday  is  as  the  chairman  of  an 
Investigating  suocommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  I  will  discuss  in- 
formation and  knowledge  gleaned  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  this  subcommittee  dur- 


ing the  past  a  years.  I  specifically  disclaim 
status  as  an  expert;  I  have  never  managed 
an  association  nor  have  I  acted  as  an  officer 
or  a  director  of  an  assov-iation.  Until  the 
time  of  my  selection  to  chair  the  8p>eclal 
Subcommittee  on  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  by  Its  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  William  L.  Dawson,  of 
Illinois,  I  had  little  Interest  In  or  active  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations— whether  State  or  federally 
chartered. 

As  a  former  active  real  estate  broker  I  had 
had  occasion  to  do  biislness  with  associa- 
tions, and  of  course  my  concern  as  a  broker 
was  in  securing  the  necessary  financing  of 
homes  for  which  I  had  secured  buyers.  I  was 
almost  completely  unprepared  for  the  reve- 
lations which  unfolded  almost  Immediately 
uix>n  assuming  the  chairmanship  of  this 
subcommittee. 

You  may  recall  that  initially  I  launched 
an  Investigation  Into  the  then  recent  selzxire 
of  the  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  I  under- 
took my  investigative  responsibilities  without 
any  prejudice  or  preconceived  notions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  seizure.  I  envisioned  my 
role  as  that  of  a  fact  finder.  I  sought  the  op- 
portunity to  proceed  cooperatively  with  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Robertson,  his 
two  associates  on  the  Board,  and  the  Board's 
stair.  In  consonance  with  that  objective,  I 
instructed  my  staff  to  extend  the  greatest  co- 
operation to  the  Board  in  the  development  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  Long  Beach  case. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
I  was  unprepared  for  what  shortly  developed 
as  the  Board's  pattern  of  operation.  Let  me 
emphasize,  gentlemen,  in  all  sincerity  that 
I  was  totally  unprepared. 

A  reading  of  the  first  day's  hearings  with 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, on  the  witness  stand.  I  am  confident  will 
permit  the  reader  full  opportunity  to  share 
with  me  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  out- 
rage which  I  experienced  on  that  day  and  In 
the  succeeding  11  days.  Chairman  Robertson 
entered  a  plea  of  privilege;  he  was  uncertain 
whether  it  was  executive  or  Judicial — or  a 
combination  of  both;  and  he  hadn't  the 
slightest  Idea  as  to  the  basis  for  his  plea. 
But  it  became  obvious  that  he  did  not  vrant 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Board's  case 
against  Long  Beach — even  though  at  that 
point  it  represented  a  case  decided — a  case 
closed.  Seizure  had  taken  place  and  a  super- 
visory agent  was  in  charge  of  Long  Beach 
Federal — a  fact  fully  accomplished — without 
affording  the  management  of  Long  Beach 
Federal  the  slightest  opportunity  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  specific  natxire  of  charges  or 
affording  an   opportunity   to  protest. 

Congress  In  1964  amended  the  basic  act 
which  constitutes  the  charter  of  the  Board. 
It  specifically  provided  for  hearings  In  ad- 
vance of  seizure.  A  reading  of  the  legislative 
history  will  confirm  this,  I  think,  except  In 
those  Instances  of  the  most  urgent  nature. 
where  it  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  institution  and  the  Interests  of  the 
shareholders.  Long  Beach  was  not  such  a 
case.  The  extended  hearings  on  Long  Beach 
were  followed  by  hearings  Involving  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  League;  hearings  per- 
taining to  an  association  In  Texas;  and  an- 
other in  Clovls.  N.  Mex.  In  addition,  the 
Investigations  Into  the  facts  surrounding 
instances  of  supervisory  action  against  at 
least  half  a  dozen  others  throughout  the 
United  States,  have  developed  a  record  which 
speaks  most  persuasively  in  support  of  the 
need  for  the  definition  of  terms  for  the  re- 
sponsible regulation  of  savings  and  loan 
institutions  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

What  IB  the  pattern  which  has  been  clearly 
developed  throughout  the  course  of  the  ex- 


tended hearings  conducted  by  my  suboom- 

mlttee? 

First,  It  ts  one  of  regulation  and  super- 
vision domlnantly  by  the  staff  and  the  under- 
staff  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
district  banks. 

Second,  the  many  Instances  of  arbitrary 
and  extralegal  mandates  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Supervision,  Mr.  John 
Wyman. 

Third,  the  absence  of  regulation  to  fore- 
warn against  practices  which  are  repeatedly 
cited  by  supervision  as  the  basis  for  the 
extralegal  demands  or  as  In  the  case  of  Long 
Beach,  for  the  ultimate  action  of  selziire. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  three  pK)lnts — 
but  first  let  me  say  to  you  gentlemen  that 
I  am  not  an  enemy  of  regulation  of  your 
Industry  nor  am  I  a  person  who  feels  that 
Government  Is  always  wrong  and  Industry 
right.  But  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  neces- 
sary regulation  must  be  fairly  and  equitably 
applied  and  that  those  who  are  regulated 
have  the  absolute  right  and  need  to  know 
the  terms  of  regulation.  And.  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  will  support  this  philosophy 
and -I  will  oppose  with  all  my  strength,  and 
wisdom,  and  persuasiveness,  a  contrary 
cotirse. 

I  have  charged  the  understaff  of  the  Bocu'd 
with  arrogating  unto  itself  the  right  to  set 
policy  and  the  right  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  supervision  and  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  serious  charge.  So,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  document,  with  the  words 
of  supervision,  some  typical  examples. 

In  discussing  with  Mr.  Wyman  whether  or 
not  two  Instances  of  early  disbursement  of 
funds  to  a  builder  constitutes  and  supports 
a  charge  of  unsafe  or  unsound  practice.  I 
contended  that  It  was  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  support  such  a  charge — that  full 
development  of  the  facts  were  necessary  to 
render  a  proper  Judgment. 

Mr.  Wjrman  responded  and  I  quote : 

"I  think  we  did  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  fact  here.  Again  I  made  my  state- 
ment as  to  my  view  on  this,  and  wherever 
any  such  situation  as  this  has  come  to  my 
personal  attention,  I  have  endeavored  to 
stop  it  and  I  think  we  have  stopped  it,  and 
to  further  restate  the  matter,  unless  and 
until  the  Boiutl  tells  me  to  do  otherwise,  and 
as  long  as  I  hold  the  position  that  I  now 
hold,  when  I  find  this  kind  of  thing  I  am 
going  to  do  my  best  to  get  it  stopped." 

I  described  as  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  his 
Judgment  that  the  single  or  double  occur- 
rence on  its  face  without  having  to  probe 
any  more  deeply,  constitutes  grounds  for 
charging  unsafe  and  unsound. 

Mr.  Wyman  then  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Well,  that  is  where  you  and  I  don't  agree 
on  It.  I  have  stated  my  view  on  it,  and  It  is 
very  definite,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
quite  conclusive." 

At  another  point  dtiring  the  hearings  we 
were  discussing  with  Mr.  Wyman  credit  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  association  and 
the  relationship  of  slow  loans  to  such  pwli- 
cles  and  practices. 

Mr.  Wyman  Insisted  that  the  dollar 
amount  of  slow  or  delinquent  loans  was  the 
Influencing  factor  without  regard  to  the 
assets  or  number  of  loans  of  the  particular 
association.  Let  me  read  the  exchange  I 
had  with  Mr.  Wyman  on  this  subject,  and  I 
quote: 

"Mr.  Moss.  If  you  make  more  loans,  you 
are  going  to  have  more  delinquencies,  arent 
you.  regardless  of  how  prudent  you  are? 

"Mr.  Wtmam.  Well,  I  would  say  this  to 
you,  sir:  We  are  not  going  to  overlook  the 
dollar  Increase  In  the  amount  of  delinquent 
loans. 

"Mr.  Moss.  I  dldnt  say  you  should  over- 
look the  dollEU'  amount  of  delinquent  loans. 

"Mr.  Wtman.  We  are  not  going  to  look 
at  the  percentage  to  assets  only.     We   are 
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going   to   look   at   the   other    aspect   of   the 

matter." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  on  thla  attitude 
by  the  following  statement  and  I  qxiote: 

"Well,  now,  let  me  tell  you  something. 
You  k^ep  telling  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do  and  what  you  are  not  going  to  do.  Let  me 
make  It  clear  to  you  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  inquiry  is  to  develop  exactly  what 
you  do.  And  then  I  will  be  perfectly  willing 
to  see  whether  you  are  goinjg  to  be  the  sole 
arbiter  of  what  you  do." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  John  Wyman.  I  am  willing  to 
concede  the  competence  of  llr.  Wyman. 
But — contrasted  against  these  concessions  is 
the  fundamental  principle  that  we  are  a  Na- 
tion governed  by  law  and  that  it  Is  our  right 
to  be  governed  by  law  whether  we  are  a  char- 
tered group  or  an  individual  American.  The 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Wyman  and  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Wyman  do  not  In  themselves  constitute 
an  adequate  substitute  for  definitive  rule  or 
regulation.  And  nowhere  In  the  law  origi- 
nally creating  the  Board  nor  in  any  of  the 
amendments  to  that  law  over  the  years  is 
there  any  sanction  for  the  role  assumed  by 
Mr.  John  Wyman. 

Going  back  to  the  many  instances  of  arbi- 
trary and  extra-legal  mandates  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  EMvlsion  of  Supervision.  Mr.  John 
Wyman:  The  staff  of  the  Bank  Board  has 
gone  into  solvent  associations  in  a  number 
of  Instances  and  ordered  the  removal  of  di- 
rectors, the  substitution  of  management, 
and  changes  In  the  numbers  of  directors. 
A  search  of  the  statute  discloses  no  sanction 
for  this  action.  In  fact  the  Board's  requests 
to  the  Congress  for  the  authority  to  do  these 
things  have  been  denied  over  the  years. 

Now  In  Vie  case  of  Clovis,  N.  Mex..  we 
have  an  even  more  shocking  example  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  this  supervision  which  can 
beet  be  Illustrated  by  reading  an  excerpt 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  Instructing  the  Director  of 
Supervision.  Mr.  John  Wyman.  to  do  certain 
things,  and  I  quote: 

"The  Board  Instructed  the  Director  to 
fully  advise  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Clovis  association  as  to  the  matters  of  super- 
visory concern  arising  from  its  management 
and  operations  and  to  request  the  board  of 
directors  to  provide  the  association  with 
sound  management  and  sound  practices,  and 
to  request  that  the  board  of  directors  select 
a  committee  of  three  from  among  their 
members  who  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Di- 
rector and  who  will  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected promptly  to  develop  a  program  which 
will  correct  said  matters  of  serious  super- 
visory concern  and  provide  for  the  sound 
management  and  operation  of  the  associa- 
tion In  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board." 

Presumably  acting  on  these  instructions, 
Mr.  Wyman  called  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Clovis  association  to  Little  Rock  to 
meet  with  him  and  the  supervisory  agent. 
At  this  meeting,  without  prior  discussion, 
they  were  read  a  nine-page  letter  setting 
forth  Mr.  Wyman's  findings  of  unsafe  or  un- 
sound policies  and  practices,  and  they  were 
told  to  sign  a  letter  committing  themselves 
to  full  compliance  with  the — and  I  quote — 
"corrective  action  required." 

Mr.  Wyman  had  been  instructed  "to  ad- 
vise" and  "to  request" — not  "require." 

Under  that  authority  Mr.  Wyman's  letter 
states  and  I  quote: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  conclusive  steps  now 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsafe  or  un- 
sound operation  of  the  association  and  to 
the  self-dealing  relationships  and  practices 
which  are  the  cause  and  the  dominant  pol- 
icy of  that  operation." 

Mr.  Wyman  did  not  advise;  he  stated  his 
conclusions  as  fact. 

Mr.  Wyman  was  instructed  to  request  the 
directors    to   provide    the    association    with 


sound  management  and  sound  practices,  and 
to  request  that  they  select,  from  among 
themselves,  a  committee  of  three  to  develop 
a  program  which  oould  correct  the  matters 
of  supervisory  concern  and  provide  for  the 
sound  management  and  operation  of  the  as- 
sociation. His  letter  required  that  the  direc- 
tors at  that  meeting  in  Little  Rock  establish 
a  committee  of  five  directors,  not  three  as 
he  had  been  instructed;  and  that  the  pro- 
gram was  t>3  be  approved  by  the  Division  of 
Supervision. 

Mr.  Wyman  demanded.  This  Is  very  clear 
He  did  not  request,  as  he  was  Instructed.  Mr. 
Wyman  demanded,  and  his  actions  exceeded 
the  specific  instructions  imposed  upon  blm 
by  his  superiors,  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  He  exceeded 
his  authority  in  that  he  required  the  em- 
ployment of  a  new  managing  oflVcer  and  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  directors  from  7 
to  at  least  11.  Mr.  Wyman  Epeclflcally  re- 
quired that  the  new  managing  officer  and  the 
new  directors  be  acceptable  by  and  to  the 
supervisory  agent  prior  to  appointment  or 
election. 

I  think  I  havt  made  my  point  and  Illus- 
trated for  you  the  almost  contemptuous  be- 
havior of  Mr.  Wyman.  He  apparently  had 
not  agreed  with  the  Board  Instructions  and 
so  he  undertook,  on  his  own.  to  substantively 
change  them  in  defiance — not  In  compli- 
ance— with  those  instructions. 

Now  we  roally  get  down  to  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem.  We  are  told  that  you  can't 
define  by  regulation  these  practices  cited  by 
supervision  as  basis  for  supervisory  actions 
against  these  institutions.  And  speaking 
from  14  years  of  legislative  background,  I 
assure  you  that  I  recognize  the  great  diffi- 
culty encountered  In  the  promulgating  of 
legal  definitions  and  the  spelling  out  of 
guidelines  In  law  or  regulation.  But  I  also 
recognize  that  In  order  to  cite  a  practice  as 
the  basis  for  action  against  an  association 
or  Its  officers — that  the  citing  itself  consti- 
tutes a  definition,  and  that  the  repeated 
citing  of  these  Instances  of  objectionable 
practices  leads  to  a  series  of  Instances  of 
definition  and  certainly  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  operation,  the  Board 
from  its  own  records  should  now  be  able  to 
reduce  to  definitions  the  terms  of  manage- 
ment practices  which  it  finds  objectionable, 
and  give  notice  to  the  entire  industry  that 
these,  at  lexist,  will  not  be  tolerated.  Such  a 
definition  or  series  of  definitive  regulations 
do  not  have  to  be  exclusive. 

They  can  still  provide  for  the  unforeseen 
development  of  conditions  which  might  con- 
stitute another  basis  for  charging  unsafe 
or  unsound  practices.  And  certainly  the 
Board  can.  without  any  difficulty  define  rela- 
tionships which  constitute  In  their  opinion. 
Improper  self-dealing  or  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  officers  or  directors  of  asso- 
ciations. 

The  thing  that  has  Impressed  me  greatly  as 
I  have  studied  the  problems  of  the  past  2 
years  Is  the  fact  that  the  Board  has  a  most 
contradictory  attitude — accepting  regularly 
as  It  does  applications  for  charters  or  for  In- 
stirance  of  accounts  from  new  or  existing 
associations,  whose  boards  of  directors  are.  In 
most  cases,  closely  Identified  with  activities 
allied  to  the  homeownershlp  and  home- 
bulldlng  Industry,  are  accepting  those  appli- 
cations without  Imposing  any  restraints. 
The  Board  must  certainly  recognize  that  the 
chief  Interest  of  these  people  Is  to  encourage 
the  wider  ownership  of  homes  In  order  to 
stimulate  activity  In  thetr  allied  biislness 
Interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  very 
beginning  in  the  days  when  the  Board  had 
to  go  out  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
savings  and  loan  associations.  It  was  to  the 
man  In  the  allied  fields  that  they  looked  to 
for  the  support,  the  Initiative  and  the 
guidance,  which  has  resulted  In  the  highly 
successful  development  of  the  savings  and 


loan  indiistry.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
Board  regards  many  of  these  activities  and 
Interests  as  constituting  activities  of  In- 
terests in  conflict  with  tke  impartial  manaire- 
mcnt  or  the  exercise  of  impartial  Judgment 
In  the  operation  ot  tbeee  associations.  If 
that  be  true,  then  here  above  all  other  areas 
the  Board  must,  if  It  is  to  be  oonalstcnt  and 
It  la  to  be  responsible,  define  and  give  clear 
notice  of  activities  which  constitute  conflict 
of  Interest  or  self-dealing.  To  apply,  as  they 
do  now.  a  standard  of  flexibility  Is  to 
countenance  a  standard  highly  dtscrljnlnatory 
to  many  who  have  spent  years  In  developing 
strong  and  constructive  economic  units  In 
their   community. 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Wyman  in  1958  gave  you 
his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the  con- 
flicts or  violations  of  fiduciary  relationships 
on  the  part  of  officers  or  managers  of  associa- 
tions. I  am  also  told  that  Mr  Cretghton.  the 
Chief  Counsel.  In  a  speech  In  1957,  first  un- 
dertook to  define  the  Chief  Coun.sel's  posi- 
tion. But  nowhere  do  I  find  the  Board's 
position — and  it  la  the  Board,  not  the  Direc- 
tor of  SuperviaioD  nor  the  Chief  Counsel  who 
la  charged  with  the  responalbillty  of  setting 
policy,  a  responsibility  given  them  by  the 
Cbngress  with  full  authority  to  discharge  It. 
It  Is  to  the  Board  we  mtist  look  for  girtdance. 
and  we  have  every  right  to  expect,  and  I  do 
expect,  that  the  Board  will  respond  by  laying 
down  the  guidelines  which  will  permit  you 
to  operate — knowing  fully  that  which  Is 
expected  of  you. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  continues. 
Shortly  we  will  be  issuing  reports  based  on 
the  hearings  involving  the  Clovis,  N  Mex,. 
and  Alice.  Teit .  associations.  Included  In 
these  reports  will  be  recommendations 
which  I  have  every  confidence  will  receive 
the  full  support  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  We  have  to  complete 
additional  hearings  In  Washington  with  the 
Board  and  its  staff  In  order  to  complete  our 
work  on  the  Atlanta  case  and  Issue  a  report 
on  that.  And  shortly  the  subcommittee 
must  decide  which  additional  c&tes  It  will 
also  hear.  Obviously  we  cant  hear  all  of 
the  complaints  received.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  select  those  which  Illustrate  im- 
portant basic  problems  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Board  and  the  industry  Itself. 
We  on  the  committee  feel  that  we  can  best 
discharge  our  responsibilities  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  public  by  carefully  select- 
ing cases  which  develop  a  record  supporting 
sound  recommendations. 

I  want  to  express  to  you  my  confidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Mr.  Joseph  McMurray. 
and  his  associate,  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of 
Virginia.  I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  cog- 
nizant ct  every  development  In  the  work 
of  the  conunlttee.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely cooperative  with  the  committee  In 
facilitating  Its  study  of  Board  operations. 
And  I  have  the  personal  assurance  of  the 
present  two  Board  members  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  will  be 
most  carefully  considered  by  them.  Just  as 
I  have  the  assurance  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  their  Interest  in  the 
work  of  the  subconunlttee  and  their  desire 
to  cooperate  In  the  sponsoring  of  nece.ssary 
legislative  changes  which  might  constitute 
part  of  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  that  the  Industry 
give  careful  thought  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  It  familiarise  Itself 
with  the  nature  of  Information  developed  In 
the  many  days  of  hearings  and  the  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  past  2  years.  The  committee 
does  not  ask  concurrence  in  Its  recommenda- 
tions but  It  does  hope  for  careful  considera- 
tion of  thoee  recommendations  and  for  con- 
structive comment.    With  the  suppcH^  of  the 
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Industry.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  effect 
those  changes  which  must  be  made  if  you 
are  to  finally  be  regulated  fairly  and  equita- 
bly by  rule  and  regulation  rather  than  by 
the  whims  of  the  staff  of  the  Bank  Board. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Miklot  Sperling  and 
Secretary  ti  State  Dcaa  Rntk  oa 
Preseatatioa  of  the  Rembraodt  Pealc 
Portraits  of  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ittftoo  to  the  Department  of  State, 
May  29,  1962 

— ff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    UVDOANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Julp  18.  1962 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstaiidiig  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  is  Mr.  Miklos  Sperling,  of 
Indianapolis,  an  industrialist,  engineer, 
and  civic  leader.  Mr.  Sperling  and  his 
wife  recently  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  an  outstanding  gift,  the 
Hurst  portraits  of  Qeorge  and  Martha 
Washington,  oil  paintings  by  Rem- 
lumndt  Peale. 

This  was  the  only  pair  of  original  por- 
traits of  George  and  Martha  Washing- 
ton known  to  l)e  in  private  hands  and 
the  paintings  cxinstitute  a  national 
treasure. 

I  was  fortunately  present  at  the  cere- 
mony at  the  Depaitment  of  State  at 
which  Mr.  Sperling  made  a  moving  ex- 
temporaneous statement  of  his  reasons 
for  presenting  these  fine  portraits. 

Mr.  Sperling's  remarks  and  excerpts 
from  the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  follow : 

Mr.  Spxklino.  Mr.  Sacretary.  Mrs.  Rtisk, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  friends  of  mine 
who  gather  here  for  this  occasion,  I'd  like  to 
recall  36  years  ago  a  young  engineer.  By  my 
own  choice  I  reached  the  shores  of  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  As  a  young  fellow.  I  was  a  great 
admirer  of  a  big  freedom  fighter  of  the  time 
of  1848-49  In  Hungary.  Louis  Kossuth,  who 
believed  In  freedcm,  liberty,  brotherhood, 
and  equality.  As  u  young  fellow,  I  oouldn't 
see  It  in  Eiu-ope.  so  I  chose  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  By  hard  work,  by  being  an 
engineer.  I  made  a  step  forward  to  be  able  to 
have  an  art  coUectlon  of  my  own. 

At  thU  time  I'd  like  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  I  would  like  to  present  to  you, 
which  Is  an  honor  to  me,  George  and  Martha 
Washington  by  Rembrandt  Peale  for  the 
State  Department  as  a  symbol  of  freedom, 
devotion,  and  appreciation  for  my  country 
In  which  I  live  UxLty. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Mr  Sperling,  you  could 
not  have  done  us  more  honor  or  given  us 
more  pleasure  than  to  make  this  magnificent 
gift  to  us  to  commenKirate  In  this  room  the 
great  first  President  and  his  First  Lady. 
These  Rembrandt  Peale  paintings  are  treas- 
ures of  art.  I  know  that  our  friends  from 
the  Gallery  field  who  are  here  with  us  per- 
haps are  envious  because  these  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  last  two  of  these  p>alntlngs  that 
have  been  available  in  private  hands.  The 
others  are  already  in  institutional  care. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  fact  that  tliese  were  given  to  us  by 
Mr.  Sperling  Is  to  me  of  special  Importance. 
He   came   to   us  from   Hungary,  a  country 


which  has  contributed  unusual  talents  to 
our  own  country.  I  have  heard  scientists 
speculate  about  what  they  caU  the  Hungarian 
paradox.  "How  is  it"  they  say,  "that  Hun- 
gary has  produced  far  more  than  Its  normal 
share  of  high  talent  in  the  sciences,  the  arts. 
In  other  fields?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Sperling,  we  are  delighted  that  you 
came  here,  became  one  of  us,  and  that  you 
joined  other  distinguished  people  from  other 
countries  who  have  come  here  to  help  us 
work  out  this  story  of  freedom.  We  appre- 
ciate your  Interest  in  these  roonw.  You  join 
others,  such  as  Ambassador  Cowen  and  Mrs. 
Cowen  who  are  here  today  and  others  who 
have  taken  a  deep  personal  Interest  in  tills 
eighth  floor.  And  I  hope  you  take  some 
quiet  satisfaction  from  the  Interest  arid  ap- 
preciation shown  by  all  of  our  distinguished 
foreign  visitors  whotn  we  entertain  here  at 
these  bnr»ri«r%TTta  and  dlstingxiished  portraits 
of  our  first  President  and  his  First  Lady. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  coming. 


Leonard  A  Skubal :  Distingnished 
Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISOONBIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18. 1962 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  bad  is  overemphasized  and  the 
good  overlooked  where  our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  concerned.  Daily  our  civil 
servants  aie  maligned  as  "bureaucrats." 
in  the  worst  sense  of  that  word.  We 
tend  to  forget  that  Federal  employees  are 
people,  that  each  one  has  an  individual- 
ity of  his  own.  We  forget,  that  is,  until 
one  among  the  ranks  goes  astray,  falls 
from  grace.  Then  the  instant  spotUght 
of  nationwide  publicity  is  turned  on  the 
offender.  His  abuse  of.  or  ineflBciency  in, 
his  ofiQce  becomes  widely  known  and  un- 
fairly reflects  on  all  civil  servants.  At 
the  same  time,  a  Federal  employee  who 
does  an  exemplary  job  too  often  goes 
largely  unnoticed.  Too  often  his  accom- 
plishments are  not  "news"  in  the  way 
that  the  deeds  of  the  wa3rward  public 
employee  are.  Even  should  the  good 
bureaucrat  be  recognized  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  work,  the  likelihood  is  re- 
mote that  his  accomplishments  will  be 
known  outside  of  his  family,  friends,  and 
coworkers.  It  is  little  wonder  then  that 
the  public  has  a  one-sided,  warped  view 
of  the  Federal  employee. 

In  the  interest  of  correcting  this  in- 
equity, I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  public  service  compiled  by 
Mr.  Leonard  A.  Skubal.  a  native  of  Mil- 
waukee, who  recently  was  awarded  the 
Distingished  Service  Award  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

Mr.  Skubal  is  Chief  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  OflBce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  which  is  part  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  respon- 
sible for  military  preparedness.  His 
work  involves  the  development  of  na- 
tional preparedness  for  emergency  eco- 


nomic staMlization  in  the  event  of  mobi- 
lization. 

The  award  he  received  is  the  highest 
conferred  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  It  is  given  only  to  individuals 
who  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  public  service,  the  Nation,  or 
humanity.  The  award  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Edward  A.  McDermott,  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Planning.  In 
his  presentation  speech,  Mr.  McDermott 
hailed  Mr.  Skubal's  "oustanding  and  ex- 
emplary work  in  governmental,  public, 
and  business  relations  which  has  con- 
sistently reflected  credit  on  the  agency, 
and  has  been  s  significant  contribution 
to  the  public  service  and  the  Nation." 

Both  at  the  State  and  National  level, 
Mr.  Skubal  has  worked  in  several  ex- 
ecutive capacities  in  the  emergency 
stabilization  field  throughout  the  period 
since  his  World  War  11  military  service. 
Bom  in  Milwaukee  and  a  longtime  resi- 
dent there,  he  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Skubal  of  3130  South  Hanson 
Street.  Mr.  Skubal  rww  lives  with  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  their  six  children,  in 
Falls  Church.  Va.,  where  he  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Falls  Church  Citizens' 
Association. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  emphasize 
Mr.  Skubal's  work  in  the  special  area  of 
speaking,  on  behalf  of  the  agency,  at 
governmental  and  business  conferences. 
According  to  his  superiors,  his  work  in 
this  connection  has  been  exemplary  and 
has  consistently  reflected  credit  on  the 
agency.  His  sincerity  and  preoccupa- 
tion with  making  preparedness  work  has 
had  real  impact  on  many  audiences  ai>d 
has  helped  to  generate  widespread  inter- 
est not  only  in  economic  stabilization  but 
in  resource  preparedness  generally.  He 
has  performed  equally  well  as  a  lecturer 
at  the  Civil  Defense  College,  the  military 
service  colleges,  as  a  member  of  many 
panels  on  preparedness,  and  as  a  speaker 
at  business  and  professional  conventions. 

In  connection  with  his  increasing  need 
for  comLmunications  skills,  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  Uiat  he  promptly  enrolled 
in  an  evening  course  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity to  improve  his  writing  and  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Skubal's  fine  performance  in 
this  regard  is  attested  to  in  letters  re- 
ceived from  various  groups  before  which 
he  has  spoken.  Excerpts  from  some  of 
those  letters  follow: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States : 

Your  explanation  of  plans  for  em«gency 
economic  stabilization — and  your  suggec- 
tions  for  greater  business-Government  co- 
operation— were  Just  what  we  needed. 

The  outcome,  frankly,  exceeded  even  my 
fondest  expectations.  I  think  the  question 
period  made  It  clear  to  you  that  the  audi- 
ence wanted  to  know,  and  needed  to  know, 
more  about  this  vital  subject. 

American  Hotel  Association: 

We  continue  to  get  complimentary  letters 
from  hotel  people  who  heard  your  remarks 
at  the  hotel  show  2  weeks  ago.  You  cer- 
tainly did  alert  them  to  the  need  for  co- 
operating with  all  defense  agencies  in  this 
field. 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasvu-e  for  people  inter- 
ested In  a  given  subject  to  hear  it  expertly 
discussed — and  this  you  did. 
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My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  such  meet- 
ings are  one  ot  the  very  best  media  for  two- 
way  communication  between  Government 
and  industry,  and  I  am  sure  you  agree  with 
me  that  such  communication  is  essential  to 
both. 

Director,  Industry  Oflflce,  Staff  College 
Industry  Defense  Course: 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  usual  fine 
and  effective  assistance  as  guest  lecturer  at 
the  Staff  College  Industry  Defense  Course. 
It  Is  always  good  to  have  you  with  us  for 
these  sessions,  which  are  Increasing  In  their 
effectiveness  and  attendance  because  of  per- 
sons like  you.  Thanks  to  your  sound,  plausi- 
ble and  stimulating  presentation,  the  com- 
ments from  all  who  attended  were  extremely 
complimen  tary . 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards: 

This  is  a  most  vital  subject  and  our 
members  were  fortunate  In  having  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  your  first-hand  rejwrt.  I 
am  sure  that  this  meeting  will  result  In 
greater  understanding  of  the  problem  by  our 
members  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
working  closely  with  you  in  the  future. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  civil  defense  di- 
rector: 

Len  was  good  enough  to  come  out  here 
for  our  initial  area  meeting  to  get  the  pro- 
gram launched,  and  has  always  made  himself 
available  for  consultation  and  guidance.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  people  in  OEP  to  have 
done  outstanding  and  original  work  in  get- 
ting a  stabilization  program  moving. 

In  addition  to  his  speaking  engage- 
ments, Mr.  Skubal  has  had  virtually 
the  complete  responsibility  for  staging, 
as  well  as  participating  in,  the  first  four 
of  the  agency's  regional  stabilization 
conferences  in  New  York  City,  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  The  audi- 
ences for  these  conferences  represent 
business,  finance,  the  professions,  and 
State  and  local  governments.  These 
conferences  are  intended  to  pave  the 
way  toward  active  State  and  local  in- 
volvement in  stabilization  preparedness 
According  to  Edward  P.  Phelps,  Jr..  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Director  for  Economic  Sta- 
bilization and  his  immediate  superior. 
Mr.  Skubal's  accomplishments  in  putting 
on  these  conferences  have  been  outstand- 
ing, and  the  agency,  as  well  as  national 
preparedness,  have  benefited  substan- 
tially from  them. 

Mr.  Phelps  had  this  further  to  say  of 
Mr.  Skubal: 

On  the  technical  side,  of  course,  Mr.  Sku- 
bal has  brought  to  his  present  position  a 
unique  and  substantial  experience.  He  has 
almost  17  years  of  participation  in  the  op- 
eration and  planning  for  emergency  eco- 
nomic stobillzation  programs.  In  setting  up 
requirements  for  our  regional  stablllBation 
conferences,  for  example,  he  was  able  to 
draw  upon  this  experience,  and  to  establish 
the  standards  and  criteria  for  our  regional 
economic  stabilization  officers  to  follow  In 
arranging  and  conducting  the  conferences 
m  each  area,  as  well  as  the  preparedness 
program  to  be  followed  after  each  confer- 
ence As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
the  people  we  wanted  at  these  conferences, 
and  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  an  effective 
understanding  of  our  field  program  In  eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Skubal  has  had  experi- 
ence at  every  level  of  economic  stabilization. 
National,  regional.  State,  and  city,  his  ap- 
proach is  practicable  and  effective  rather 
than  theoretical.  He  is  able  to  present  our 
rather  complex  subject  with  an  understand- 


ing of,  and  a  constant  regard  for  the  stake 
of.  the  American  people,  and  the  problems 
Involved   at  all   levels  of  government. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  every 
Governor  to  whom  our  program  was  pre- 
sented responded  favorably.  This  achieve- 
ment, in  and  of  itself,  reflects  program  ac- 
ceptance in  a  difficult  field.  Mr.  Skubal  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  this 
work  also  because  the  basic  material  which 
was  submitted  to  the  40  Governors,  and  is 
used  by  their  State  representatives,  was  ei- 
ther created  largely  by  Mr.  Skubal  or  de- 
veloi>ed  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
subject  only  to  my  general  policy  guidance. 

To  these  commendations,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  own  words  of  praise  for  my 
friend,  Leonard  Skubal.  A  fine  public 
servant  and  a  devoted  family  man,  he 
surely  is  an  outstanding  Federal  em- 
ployee. To  him  and  to  the  thousands  of 
others  like  him  throughout  our  govern- 
mental structure  go  my  best  wishes  and 
heartfelt  gratitude. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18,  1962 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  the  following  telegram: 

Chicago,  111..  July  12.  1962. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dxnt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

BDSA  Acting  Administrator  A.  A  Bertsch 
today  advised  walnut  Industry  hearing  on 
veneer  log  exports  to  be  held  Wednesday. 
July  18.  10  a.m..  room  4817.  Department  of 
Commerce  BuUdlng.  Obviously  our  last  op- 
portunity, but  unfortunately  meeting  to  be 
chaired  by  BDSA  instead  of  by  Biireau  In- 
ternational Programs.  Your  continued  sup- 
port at  above  place  and  date  urgently  needed 
Respectfully, 

Donald  H.  Gott. 
American  Walnut  Manufacturers  Association. 

I  answered  by  offering  what  evidence 
I  had  at  hand,  on  such  short  notice, 
showing  that  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
walnut  veneer  logs  demand  immediate 
remedial  action.  My  appeal  to  BDSA 
follows : 

July  16,  1962. 
Hon.  A.  A.  Bertsch, 

Acting  Deputy  Administrator,  Business  and 
Defense    Services    Administration.    De- 
partment    of    Commerce,     Washington, 
D.C 
Dear    Mr.    Bertsch:    As   chairman   of   the 
subcommittee   studying   the   Impact   of    im- 
ports and  exports  on  American  employment, 
I  learned  that  the  exportation  of  veneer  logs 
has  been  the  cause  of  great  damage  to  the 
domestic  veneer  producers.     This  has  taken 
two  direct  routes:    one.  the  increased   price 
for    high    quality    logs    has    driven    up    the 
prices,  making  it  more  difficult  for  American 
producers  to  compete  with  imports,  and  two. 
it  leaves  the  lesser  quality  logs  for  domestic 
use. 

Under  section  2  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949,  50  App.  U.S.C.  2022.  it  Is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  United  States  to  impose 
export  controls  to  the  extent  necessary  "to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  re- 
duce   the    Inflationary    impact    of    abnormal 


foreign  demand."  Section  3  of  the  act.  60 
App.  2023.  authorizes  the  President  to  "pro- 
hibit or  curtail"  the  exportation  of  any 
commodities  in  order  to  Implement  this 
poliey.  The  authority  to  determine  the 
commodities  to  be  controlled  under  the  act 
was  delegated  by  the  President  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Programs. 

The  number  of  board  feet  has  increased 
from  608,000.  In  1954.  at  a  price  of  »339  per 
thousand  board  feet,  to  10.185.000  board  feet, 
at  a  price  of  $668  per  thousand  in  1960.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  1.500  percent  in  the  vol- 
ume; approximately  97  percent  in  price. 

These  statistics,  plus  more,  are  contained 
in  hearing  report  No.  8.  of  our  committee, 
pages  295  to  316,  inclusive,  and  In  other  sec- 
tions of  volume  8  report,  which  confirm  the 
damage  being  done  to  this  domestic  in- 
dustry. 

The  adverse  effects  of  increasing  foreign 
demand  for  American  raw  material  of  w»l- 
nut  logs,  combined  with  the  importation  of 
the  finished  veneer,  have  been  and  are  creat- 
ing a  situation  that  can  well  spell  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  valuable  domestic  industry. 

The  Industry's  long-term  plans  and  pro- 
grams for  increasing  the  production  and 
quality  of  this  valuable,  natural,  raw  ma- 
terial— which.  IncidenUUy,  Is  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  American  natural  woods  native 
to  this  country — is  suffering  from  thU  two- 
pronged  attack. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  statisticians 
and  policymakers  of  the  Business  and  De- 
fense Services  Administration  review  the 
testimony  of  this  committee  for  whatever 
help  it  may  give  in  making  a  determination 

There   may   be  some  American   industriesi 
that  are  expendable.     I  know  of  none,  and 
certainly  this  one  is  not. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H  Dent 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  this  protest 
of  any  further  depreciation  of  this  indus- 
try I  am  compelled  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  the  following  related 
correspondence. 

The  first  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
President  calling  for  aid  and  relief  from 
Canada.  The  letter  is  signed  by  43  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Rkpbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  12. 1962. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Members  of  Con- 
gress representing  districts  across  the  Na- 
tion with  substantial  employment  in  the 
forest  products  Industry,  we  are  pleased 
with  your  order  for  a  full  study  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  can  contribute  to  the 
correction  of  the  economic  problems  con- 
fronting this  Industry. 

Your  action  is  an  appropriate  and  most 
gratifying  response  to  our  appeals  for  as- 
sistance and  those  of  the  Industry  to  various 
officials  of  your  administration. 

The  problems,  as  you  have  recognized, 
are  large,  diverse,  and  complex. 

Interagency  cooperation  in  dealing  with 
them  is  clearly  Indicated.  The  assistance  of 
Congress  has  been  extended  as  well,  through 
current  hearings  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  through  the  Joint  efforts  of 
House  Members  whose  signatures  appear  be- 
low. 

While  the  widespread  ramifications  and 
complexities  of  the  situation  demand  care- 
ful study,  the  urgency  of  its  increasing  ef- 
fect on  employment  and  on  the  stability  of 
major  industry  requires  action  of  an  emer- 
gency nature. 

U.S.  imports  of  Canadian  softwood  lum- 
ber   were     up    21.4     percent     for    the     first 
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4  month!  of  this  year  over  the  related 
period  of  1061.  lu  thi«  aame  period,  \inem- 
ployment  In  the  forect  producti  Industry 
Increased  more  than  4  parcent. 

We  earnestly  request  that  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  lumber  procedures,  be  given  your  most 
serious  consideration,  attention,  and  review 
leading  to  stimulative  lumber  action.  We 
enciose  these  suggestions  presented  to  Secre- 
tary Freeman  on  February  21,  and  we  fur- 
ther enclose  the  statement  presented  at  the 
June  4  congressional  conference  on  lumber. 
There  are  enough  facts  and  evidence  al- 
ready amassed.  In  our  judgment,  for  you  to 
initiate  action  without  further  delay.  This 
we  hope  you  will  do.  for  we  want  to  unpress 
upon  you  our  genuine  concern.  We  urge 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  be  instructed 
under  section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  commence  immediately  to  gather  the  nec- 
essary Information  upon  which  a  decision 
may  be  reached  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  tariff  or  a  quota  should  be  appUed  to  lum- 
ber importation.  We  recognize  that  the 
lumber  industry  has  not  yet  applied  for  re- 
lief, and  we  understand  It  is  because  of  fear 
that  this  action  would  cloee  the  door  on 
more  rapid  emergent  assistance.  The  indus- 
try has  been  told,  however,  that  this  U  a 
necessary  step  but  we  Members  of  Congress 
do  believe  that  there  is  a  Oovertunent  re- 
sponsibility to  gather  Information  which  can 
lead  to  a  prompt  determination  when  the 
Industry  files  such  a  petition. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  action  will  not 
forestall  other  mean*  of  assistance.  We 
earnestly  recommend  that  you  consider 
among  other  methods  of  assistance  a  tem- 
porary quota  on  the  importation  of  softwood 
lumber,  based  on  the  average  annual  ship- 
ments into  the  United  SUtes  over  the  past 
10  years. 

Such  action  is  recommended  only  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  any  quota  would 
be  lifted  upon  compUtion  of  the  current 
study  and  the  establishment  of  long-term 
solutions.  We  recommend  this  with  every 
expectation  of  sympathetic  understanding 
from  our  good  neighbor  Canada,  whose 
friendship  we  value  and  whose  motives  we 
respect. 

With  our  best  wi&hes  and  deepest  appreci- 
ation for  your  considered  action,   and  with 
our    fullest    understanding   of    the    complex 
problems  before  our  Katlon.  we  are, 
Yours  very  sincerely. 
E.  Y.  Bersy,  Republican,  of  South  Da- 
kota;    Davt    Martik.    Republican,    of 
Nebraska;  John  E>owot,  Democrat,  of 
Texas;  CurroRO  G.  McIhtire,  Republi- 
can, of  Maine;  John  J.  McFall.  Demo- 
crat,   of    Callfortila;    Ralph    Harding, 
Democrat,  of  IdMho;  Willxau  G.  Brat. 
Republican,    of    Indiana;     Harold    T. 
Johnson.     Democrat,     of     California: 
Thor    C.    Tollktson.    Republican,    of 
Washington:  Gxorce  Grant.  Democrat, 
of  Alabama;  Delbert  Latta,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio;  B.  F.  Sisk,  Democrat,  of 
California;  Don  Macnuson,  Democrat, 
of  Washington;  John  J.  Rhodes,  Re- 
publican,   of    Arizona;    Julia    Butler 
Hansen,    Democrat,    of    Washington: 
Stanley    R.    TtTPPis,    Republican,    of 
Maine;    Harold   McSween,    Democrat, 
of   Louisiana:    Paul   C.  Jones,  Demo- 
crat, of  Mlssottn;   DON  L.  Short.  Re- 
publican, at  Large,  of  North  Dakota; 
Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
Georgia;    Oren    Harris.    Democrat,   of 
Arkansas;   WoxUm  K.  Van  Pelt.  Re- 
publican,   of    Wisconsin;     Cathrbine 
Mat,     Republican,     of     Washington; 
Hablam    Hagkn.    I>mocrat,    of    Cali- 
fornia:   Walter  Norblad,   Republican, 
of  Oregon;  Kdwim  R.  Durno.  Republi- 
can, of  Oregon;   Clkm  Mti.io,  Demo- 
crat,    of     California;     Albert    Rains, 
Democrat,     of     Alabama;     Ralph     J. 
Rnrns.  Democrat,  at  Large,  of  Alaska; 
Jack  Westland.  Republican,  of  Wash- 


ington; Oborgb  Hudoleston,  Jr.,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Alabama;  Carl  Elliott, 
Democrat,  of  Alabama;  JoHjr  E.  Moss, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  California;  Ricsard 
H.  PoTF,  Republican,  of  Virginia; 
Peteb  a.  Oablano,  Republican,  of 
Maine:  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Republican, 
of  Washington;  Job  D.  Wacconner,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana;  Due  ward  G. 
Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri;  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona;  Silvio 
O.  CoWTK,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Walt  Horan,  Republican,  of 
Washington;  Akitols  Olsem,  Democrat, 
of  Montana;  Gbacib  Pfost,  Deniocrat, 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  ironical  that 
within  the  last  few  weeks  this  same 
group  of  Members  were  present  when  the 
trade  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  with 
the  support  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  signers. 

This  note  shovi's  the  position  Congress 
now  finds  itself  in  when  injury  from  im- 
ports becomes  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  the  economy  of  an  area,  a  State,  or 
the  Nation. 

We  are  reducing  ourselves  to  the  posi- 
tion of  petitioners  in  a  matter  that  was 
exclusively  restricted  to  the  membership 
of  Congress  for  determination  by  the 
Fotmding  Fathers. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  trade  when 
such  trade  is  equitable  have  often  been 
ridiculed  by  others  who  believe  other- 
wise. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  what- 
ever help  I  can  give  is  theirs,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  is  little  I  can  do,  or  for  that 
matter,  little  they  can  do. 

Their  only  hope  is  that  the  President, 
an  understanding  Executive,  will  see  that 
their  problem  ts  real,  is  serious,  and  a 
threat  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  will  give  the  aid,  relief,  and 
assistance  they  appeal  for. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  President  will 
give  this  aid.  I  cannot  hope  to  know  or 
be  able  to  guess  what  the  next  President 
will  do. 

We  can  go  further  in  our  destruction 
of  certain  industries,  but  I  doubt  if  we 
can  go  much  faster  than  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  if  it  is  administered  to  its  fullest 
by  a  Chief  Executive  lacking  the  knowl- 
edge and  imderstanding  of  our  economic 
system.  In  this  regard  we  are  fortu- 
nate that  the  present  Chief  Executive 
is  experienced  and  comprehends  the 
problem. 

It  may  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  take  a 
second  look  at  what  happened  in  our 
trade  agreements  and  trade  relations  be- 
fore opening  up  the  one-way  street  to 
further  traffic. 

The  next  correspondence  covers  the 
same  subject  and  shows  the  universality 
of  the  appeals  for  relief  under  our  trade 
pobcies. 

If  one  were  to  look  through  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  past  decade, 
he  would  wonder  how  the  trade  bill  ever 
received  the  number  of  votes  necessary 
for  passage. 

More  Members  and  more  items  appear 
on  this  subject  than  on  any  other  single 
issue  before  the  Congress. 

The  answer  Is  simple.     It  is  an  old 

military  strategy— divide  and  conquer. 

Every  time  this  legislation  comes  up 

for    consideration    specific    groups    are 


given  consideraUon  and  exemptions. 
This  provides  the  presstire  «im1  the  votes 
for  its  passage. 

The  time  is  near  when  the  injury 
meted  out  to  the  few  will  become  an  in- 
jury to  all 

The  lumber  industry  is  only  one  of 
many  needing  relief. 

The  above-mentioned  correspondence 

follows : 

JULT  5,  1962. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kemnedt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  shall  appreciate  your  giving  the  fol- 
lowing matter  your  prompt  policy  considera- 
tion since  It  affects  the  Uvea  and  industry 
of  thousands  of  citizens  In  Oregon  and  else- 
where throughout  the  conn  try. 

Our  small  company  lost  Its  entire  capital 
of  approximately  $700,000  In  Its  operations 
during  the  last  3  years,  mainly  because  of 
vinfalr  competition  from  Canadian  Imports 
of  lumber  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Our  sawmill  at  Bradwood,  Oreg., 
represents  an  original  Investment  approxi- 
mating $1,500,000.  We  do  an  annual  volume 
approximating  $3  million  and  employ  ap- 
proximately 160  people  under  a  nationally 
approved  labor   union  contract. 

Under  circumstances  completely  beyond 
our  control,  we  Just  closed  our  mill  and  can- 
not reopen  same  unless  our  entire  Industry 
receives  Immediate  relief  through  Executive 
and  congressional  action.  Our  people  will 
be  compelled  to  rely  on  unempUoyment  In- 
surance for  the  next  6  months  and,  there- 
after, wUl  be  without  Income,  as  many  more 
west  coast  sawmills  are  closing  than  new 
ones  are  opening.  This  situation  affects  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  and  businesses  In 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  California,  and 
other  Western  States. 

Many  Senators.  Congresamen.  and  execu- 
tive Federal  Government  officials  have  been 
considering  this  matter  during  the  last  6  to 
12  months,  but,  so  far,  nothing  has  been 
achieved,  while  the  indiistry  Is  literally 
bleeding  to  death. 

Notwithstanding  all  promiscuous  discus- 
sions, relief  at  the  present  time  can  come. 
alternatively  or  cumulatively,  only  from  the 
following  measures  promptly  taken: 

(a)  Legislation  to  exempt  sea  transporta- 
tion of  lumber  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east  coast,  from  the  ancient  and  now  com- 
pletely Ineffective  Jones  Act,  which  does  not 
even  help  the  American  merchant  marine, 
since  the  lumber  and  other  products  are 
shipped  from  Canada  on  foreign  vessels,  while 
American  Intercoastal  ships  are,  one  by  one, 
being  put  out  of  service. 

(b)  Establishment  of  immediate  Govern- 
ment subsidy  to  American  merchant  marine 
hauling  lumber  from  west  to  east  coast.  In 
amounts  sufficient  to  overcome  differences 
between  rates  of  American  vessels  and  for- 
eign-flag vessels. 

(c)  Establishment  of  at  least  a  temporary 
quota  system  against  Importation  of  lumber 
from  Canada  to  the  east  coast  by  cargo  ship- 
ment In  quantities  completely  crowding  out 
our  own  west  coast  shipments,  due  to  most 
unfair,  unequal,  and  unequitable  competitive 
conditions. 

(d)  Immediate  Executive  order,  changing 
tariff  schedule  on  lumber  Imported  from 
Canada  to  at  least  10  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  lumber  ImpKo-ted. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  immediate  con- 
sideration and  action  in  this  matter,  separate 
and  apart  from  all  other  foreign  trade  ques- 
tions, since  this  Item  Is  of  a  most  peculiar 
nature,  and  merits  sepco^te  and  special  and 
Immediate  attention.  It  will  be  too  late  for 
any  relief  to  this  Industry  and  Its  employees 
after  many  more  west  coast  sawmills  are 
closed,  dismantled,  and  sold  as  junk,  and 
their  workers  placed  on  public  relief. 
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If  considered  appropriate,  shall  gladly  con- 
firm above  facts  by  sworn  testimony  before 
any  executive  or  congressional  committee  at 
Washington,  at  our  own  expense. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Altreo  H.  Sachs, 
Treasurer,  Columbia-Hudson  Lumber 
Co.  of  Bradwood,   Oreg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  is  that  I  read 
the  special  plea  for  the  lumber  industry. 
Of  course,  the  time  to  have  had  support 
was  when  the  trade  bill  was  up.  I  have 
supported  your  position  all  the  way. 
However,  your  own  members  are 
among  those  who  believe  they  can  get 
relief  for  one  segment — their  own — of 
our  economy  and  the  rest  be  damned. 

For  years  those  of  us  in  coal,  glass, 
tool  steel,  and  other  affected,  injured 
industries  have  been  like  voices  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  Now  we  find  our 
voices  becoming  drowned  by  the  anvil 
chorus  of  those  whose  "ox  is  being 
gored"  at  the  time. 

Insofar  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
the  policy  of  giving  special  relief  to  a 
group  because  of  vote  power,  regardless 
of  the  damage  inflicted  upon  others,  is 
a  dead  duck. 

I  no  longer  see  any  merit  in  fighting 
the  good  fight  and  then  being  asked  to 
pass  the  hat  for  relief  for  the  people  who 
licked  me.  No  thanks;  we  coal  and 
glassworkers  and  our  friends  have  taken 
our  lickings  for  too  long.  Our  people 
are  considered  expendable,  and  by  the 
same  token  we,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
have  been  castigated  as  isolationists, 
protectionists,  and  narrow  and  parochial 
minded. 

What  is  the  difference  between  your 
plant  closing  and  your  workers  being 
thrown  onto  relief  than  in  our  glass  and 
other  industries. 

Everybody  wants  free  trade  for  every- 
thing they  buy  but  are  against  it  for 
things  they  sell. 

I  believe  I  know  and  sincerely  respect 
the  feelings  and  the  problems  faced  by 
our  lumber  industry  in  both  the  lumber- 
ing as  well  as  plywood  sections  of  this 
important  phase  of  our  industrial 
complex. 


"The  Great  Period  of  the  Foreii^n 
Service,"  an  Address  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  American 
Forei^  Service  Association,  May  31, 
1962 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21,  1962,  President  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  the  subject,  "The  Great 
Period  of  the  Foreign  Service." 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
addressed  the  American  Foreign  Servtee 
Association. 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was 
present,  as  well  as  Under  Secretaries 
George  W.  Ball  and  George  C.  McOhee. 
The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bohlen.  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
president  of  the  association,  presided 
and  introduced  the  President  to  the 
nearly  1.000  persons  who  attended  the 
meeting. 

I  think  President  Kennedy's  remarks 
on  this  occasion  will  be  of  interest  to  per- 
sons outside  the  Foreign  Service  and  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  insert  his  address  in 
the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
The  Great  Pekiod  or  the  Foreign  Service 
(By  President  John  P.  Kennedy) 

The  Foreign  Service,  as  all  of  you  know 
was  formed,  or  at  least  the  State  Depart- 
ment was,  on  July  27.  1789.  when  George 
Washington  signed  the  act  establishing  the 
I>epartment  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  act 
provided  that  the  Secretary  should  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Department,  and  I  quote; 
"In  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  from  time  to  time  order 
or  instruct." 

That  is  my  mandate  to  Involve  myself  in 
your  business  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  even  including  that  of  Commander 
in  Chief,  which  is  more  pressing,  which  is 
more  powerful,  which  is  more  singularly 
held  in  the  Executive  (as  opposed  to  so  many 
other  powers  in  the  Constitution,  which  are 
held  between  Congress  and  the  Executive) 
than  that  which  is  involved  in  foreign 
policy. 

I  know  that  many  Foreign  Service  officers 
feel  (like  former  marines,  who  believe  that 
the  old  days  were  the  best  days)  that  the 
days  before  World  War  II  were  the  golden 
days  of  the  Foreign  Service,  that  since  then 
the  Foreign  Service  has  fallen  on  hard  times 
and  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
about  what  the  future  may  bring. 

I  would  like  to  differ  with  that  view  com- 
pletely. In  my  opinion,  today,  as  never  be- 
fore, is  the  golden  period  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

In  the  days  before  the  war,  we  dealt  with 
a  few  countries  and  a  few  leaders.  I  re- 
member what  Ambassador  Etewes  said,  that 
the  Job  was  hard  on  the  feet  and  easy  on 
the  brain.  Theodore  Roosevelt  talked  about 
those  who  resided  in  the  Foreign  Service 
rather  than  working  in  it.  We  were  an 
isolationist  country,  by  tradition  and  by 
policy  and  by  statute.  And  therefore  those 
of  you  who  lived  in  the  Foreign  Service  led 
a  rather  isolated  life,  dealing  with  compara- 
tively few  people,  unlnvolved  in  the  affairs 
of  this  country  or  in  many  ways  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  to  which  you  may  have 
been  accredited. 

THE  rOREIGN   SERVICE  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITT 

That  is  all  changed  now.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  United  States  are  involved 
in  the  national  life  of  dozens  of  countries 
that  did  not  exist  before  1945,  many  of  which 
are  so  hard  pressed. 

This  is  the  great  period  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  much  greater  than  any  period  that 
has  gone  before.  And  it  will  be  so  through 
this  decade,  and  perhaps  even  more  in  the 
years  to  come  if  we  are  able  to  maintain  our- 
selves  with  success. 

But  it  places  the  heaviest  burdens  upon 
all  of  you.  Instead  of  becoming  merely  ex- 
perts In  diplomatic  history,  or  in  current 
clippings  from  the  New  York  Times,  now  you 
have  to  involve  yourselves  in  every  element 
of  foreign  life — labor,  the  class  struggle,  cul- 
tvu-al  affairs  and  all  the  rest — attempting 
to  predict  In  what  direction  the  force*  will 
move.     The  ambassador  has  to  be  the  master 


of  all  these  things,  as  well  as  knowing  his 
own  country.  Now  you  have  to  know  all 
about  the  United  SUtes.  every  facet  of  its 
life;  all  the  great  reforms  of  the  thirties. 
the  forties,  and  the  flftles.  If  you  are  going 
to  represent  the  United  SUtes  powerfully 
and  with  strength  and  with  vigor.  When 
you  represent  the  United  States  today,  it 
Is  not  a  question  of  being  accredited  to  a 
few  people  whose  tenure  is  certain,  but  In- 
stead, of  making  predictions  about  what  will 
be  Important  events,  what  will  be  the  ele- 
ments of  power  or  the  elements  of  struggle, 
and  which  way  we  should  move.  And  this 
calls  for   the   finest   Judgment. 

In  the  Foreign  Service  today  you  have  a 
great  chance  and  a  great  opportunity.  And 
I  hope  that  you  recognize  it,  and  realize 
that  on  your  decisions  hang  the  well-being 
and  the  future  of  this  country. 

THE    PL,ACX    TO   BE    IS    IN    THE    KITCHEN 

There  is  a  feeling.  I  think,  in  the  Foreign 
Service  that  the  SUte  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service  are  constantly  under  attack. 
Well.  I  would  give  two  answers  to  that.  In 
the  first  place,  the  questions  with  which  you 
are  dealing  are  so  sophisticated  and  so  tech- 
nical that  people  who  are  not  intimately  In- 
volved week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
reach  Judgments  which  are  based  upon  emo- 
tion rather  than  knowledge  of  the  real  alter- 
natives They  are  bound  to  disagree  and  they 
are  bound  to  focus  their  attacks  upon  the 
Department  of  State  and  upon  the  White 
House  and  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  And.  In  addition,  party  division  In 
this  country,  where  the  parties  are  split  al- 
most evenly,  and  in  spite  of  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  bipartisanship,  accentuates  the  criti- 
cisms to  which  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  White  House  are  subjected 

If  change  were  easy,  everybody  would 
change.  But  if  you  did  not  have  change,  you 
would  have  revolution.  I  think  that  change 
is  what  we  need  in  a  changing  world,  and 
therefore  when  we  embark  on  new  policies, 
we  drag  along  all  the  anchors  of  old  opinions 
and  old  views.  You  Just  have  to  put  up  with 
it.  Those  who  cannot  stand  the  heat  should 
get  out  of  the  kitchen  »very  Member  of 
Congress  who  subjects  you  to  abuse  U  being 
subjected  himself,  every  2  years,  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  his  career  also  will  come  to  an 
end.  He  doesnt  live  a  charmed  life.  You 
have  to  remember  that  the  hot  breath  is  on 
him  also,  and  it  Is  on  the  Senate,  and  It  is 
on  the  President,  and  it  Is  on  everyone  who 
deals  with  great  matters. 

This  is  not  an  easy  career  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  officer.  It  is  not  an  easy  life.  The 
Foreign  Service  and  the  White  House  are 
bound  to  be  in  the  center  of  every  great  con- 
troversy involving  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it.  You  have  to  recognize  that  ulti- 
mately you  will  be  subjected,  as  an  institu- 
tion, to  the  criticisms  of  the  uninformed, 
and  to  attacks  which  are  in  many  cases  mall- 
clous  and  in  many  cases  self-serving.  But 
either  you  have  to  be  able  to  put  up  with  it, 
or  you  have  to  pick  a  more  secluded  spot. 

Personally.  I  think  the  place  to  be  is  in  the 
kitchen,  and  I  am  sure  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  of  the  United  States  feel  the 
same    way. 

CAREER    VERSUS    NONCAREXR 

One  of  the  other  points  which  I  know  is 
of  concern,  is  this  question  of  career  versus 
noncareer. 

The  pressures  which  come  upon  a  Presi- 
dent, as  you  know,  are  many.  We  try  to  do 
our  best  in  picking  the  best  man  available 
We  have  a  higher  percentage  of  ambassa- 
dorial posts  occupied  by  career  men.  68  per- 
cent, than  at  almost  any  time  in  this  cen- 
tury, with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  at 
the  end  of  1959. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  there  is  a  place  for 
the  noncareer  ambassador — not  for  political 
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reasons,  but  when  he  happens  to  be  the  best 
man  available.  For  example,  Mr.  Reischauer 
happens  to  have  special  skills  in  Japan;  he 
has  a  knowledge  of  Japanese  and  of  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  he  has  a  Japa- 
nese wife.  I  had  only  met  Mr.  Reischauer 
when  he  came  to  call  on  me  to  go  to  Japan. 
But  his  was  a  distinguished  appointment, 
and  to  a  country  whioh  has  an  intellectual 
tradition.  My  feeling  1*  we  should  send  ca- 
reer men,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
unless  there  happen  to  be  special  skills  which 
a  noncareer  oiBcer  holds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  career  men  them- 
selves have  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  You 
cannot  expect  any  Prealdent  or  Secretary  of 
State,  merely  to  please  the  career  officers,  to 
send  a  career  officer  to  a  poet  if  he  is  not  the 
best.  He  should  be  the  best.  After  10  or 
20  yeArs  in  the  Service,  he  should  be  the  best. 
In  language,  in  knowledge,  in  experience. 
He  should  be  able  to  stand  up  to  any  compe- 
tition. If  we  get  the  best  we  can  get  in  the 
Foreign  Service  at  the  beginning,  every  poet 
will  go  to  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  I  am 
sure  that  all  a  Foreign  Service  officer  asks  is 
to  be  Judged  fairly,  without  bringing  in  ex- 
traneous circumstance*,  on  this  basis  of  Judg- 
ment: Who  Is  the  best  man  for  that  poet  at 
that  time,  given  the  situation  In  the  United 
States  and  the  situation  in  that  country? 
That  should  be  the  standard. 

Now  in  some  cases  It  will  be  a  noncareer 
appointment,  but  in  many  cases,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, we  will  end  up  with  the  best  man 
available,  and  he  will  be  a  Foreign  Service 
offioer. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  saiy  one  word  about  the 
next  year  or  so.  We  are  in  a  very  changing 
period.  Our  policies  are  changing,  and 
should  change,  and  we  are  very  much  de- 
pendent upon  the  Department  of  State  for 
action,  for  speed,  for  Judgment,  and  for 
Ideas.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  attempting 
to  clear  policy  and  of  coordinating  it  between 
the  Department  of  State,  the  CIA.  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  White  House,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Con- 
gress. But  nevertheless,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  in  the  days  that  are  coming,  we 
want,  first,  action  In  the  sense  that  we  should 
bring  these  matters  to  a  head  and  do  it  with 
speed  if  we  can.  And  still  more,  we  need  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  Judgment  In 
order  to  get  the  work  out — not  action  for  ac- 
tion's sake.  We  muet  not  become  so  en- 
meshed in  our  bureaucracy  that  four  or  five 
overburdened  men  make  decisions  which 
should  come  from  the  I>epartment  itself 
with  some  speed  and  action. 

THE     BEST     PERIOD     TO     SE     A     POREIGN     SERVICE 

orricER 

Another  point,  of  course,  is  that  we  should 
have,  at  least  at  the  White  House,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Secretary  of  State  levels, 
evidence  of  dissent  and  controversy.  We 
have  had  some  new  Ideas  In  the  last  year  in 
foreign  policy;  some  new  approaches  have 
been  made.  We  want  them  to  come  out  of 
the  State  Department  with  more  speed. 
What  opportunities  do  we  have  to  improve 
our  policies  abroad?  How.  for  example  can 
we  make  the  Alliance  for  Progress  more  ef- 
fective? We  are  waiting  for  you  to  come  for- 
ward, because  we  want  you  to  know  that  I 
regard  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
White  House,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Department,  as  part  of  one  chain,  not 
separate  but  united,  and  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Therefore.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  depends 
on  you. 

That  is  why  I  believe  this  is  the  best  period 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  That  U  why 
I  believe  that  the  best  talent  that  we  have 
should  come  Into  the  Foreign  Service,  be- 


cause you  today — even  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  government — are  In  the  front  lln« 
In  every  country  of  the  world. 


Chicago  and  Indianapolis  Newspapermen 
Detail  Nayy's  Indictment  by  Sob- 
committee 
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Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  long  as  we  have  newspapermen 
who  take  the  time  to  dig  into  a  story  to 
learn  the  facts,  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  is  indeed  in  safe  hands.  Too 
often  we  hear  of  reporters  who  make 
only  a  cursory  or  biased  examination  of 
material  that  passes  through  their 
hands.  The  news  stories  written  by 
these  people  pale  by  comparison  when 
placed  alongside  a  news  account  written 
by  a  sincere  and  dedicated  newspaper- 
man. 

Such  a  story  has  just  been  unfolded 
by  Charles  Nicodemus,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  about  whom  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  last  Friday,  July  13. 
1962,  and  Ben  Cole,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

Mr.  Nicodemus  covered  the  recent 
hearings  by  the  Armed  Services  Special 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  He  at- 
tended all  the  sessions.  He  took  notes. 
He  read  the  documents.  He  talked  to 
the  principals.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
he  had  a  thorough,  working  knowledge 
of  this  case  and  of  the  hearings. 

His  news  accoimt  of  the  committee  re- 
port is  certainly  excellent  and  I  think 
should  be  required  reading  for  all  news- 
paper people.  It  is  just  another  example 
of  how  a  little  enthusiasm  and  elbow 
grease  helps  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
Mr.  Nicodemus"  story  on  the  PRC-41 
radio  hearings  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  July  18  and  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent summation  of  whfat  the  subcom- 
mittee brought  out. 

PRC  Radio  Hearings 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 
Washington,  July  18.— A  House  investi- 
gating subcommittee's  report  today  ripped 
Into  Navy  bu3ring  practices  and  attacked 
plans  to  award  a  $4  million  contract  for  a 
marine  radio  without  bids. 

The  report  also  raked  the  Navy  for  secretly 
changing  its  procurement  policies  to  permit 
officials  to  accept  bids  on  certain  contracts 
only  from  favored  firms. 

In  phrases  that  were  sometimes  sarcastic, 
sometimes  blunt  or  caustic,  the  special  in- 
vestigations unit  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  said  its  hearings  showed  that 
other  competent  manufacturers  could  have 
submitted  negotiable  proposals  on  the  radio 
contract. 

Instead,  the  Navy  plans  to  award  the  Job 
to  Collins  Radio  Co.,  Cedar  Rf^ids,  Iowa,  as 
the  sole  sotirce  the  Navy  says  can  supply  the 
radios  as  fast  as  the  marines  need  them. 

The  vmpubllclzied  policy  switch,  curbing 
competition,  was  made   in   September   1©61 


the  record  showed,  but  did  not  come  out  un- 
til the  committee  hearings  June  28,  1962. 

It  was  ordered  by  Kenneth  BeLleu.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Supply  and 
Logistics. 

The  hearing  report  called  the  new  proce- 
dure a  "secret  policy,  of  doubtful  legality 
and  irregular  in  its  origin." 

The  five-man  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Representative  P.  Edward  Hebert,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  said  It  denounces  and  con- 
demns the  action  of  the  Navy  In  setting  up 
the  policy  without  notice  to  anyone,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  report  noted  sarcastically  that  "we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  this  policy  expresses 
a  compassionate  interest  in  saving  prospec- 
tive bidders  from  spending  money"  need- 
lessly by  bidding  on  Jobs  the  Navy  didn't 
want  them  to  have. 

At  the  time  the  policy  came  to  light  at  the 
hearings.  H±bert  suggested  "that  you  Instead 
let  the  companies  Involved  worry  about  sav- 
ing money,  and  that  you  worry  about  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  by  permitting  com- 
petition." 

The  bearings  were  called  alter  Repre- 
sentative Earl  Wilson,  Republican,  of  In- 
diana, charged  that  the  Navy  was  funneling 
this  and  other  contracts  to  favored  firms 
at  exorbitant  prices. 

Marine  Conunandant  I>avid  Shoup  testi- 
fied that  the  radio,  a  walkie-talkie  unit,  is 
critically  needed  by  his  forces  for  effective 
ground-air  communication,  to  replace  less 
satisfactory  units  now  In  use  that  are  up 
to  13  years  old. 

Collins,  paid  by  the  Navy  to  develop  the 
radio,  offered  to  take  the  production  Job 
for  S4,373,546.  Wilson  obtained  a  bid  from 
Arvln  Industries.  Columbus,  Ind.,  a  na- 
tionally known  manufacturer,  for  Sl.S  mil- 
lion less.  But  the  Navy  has  reftised  to  con- 
sider it. 

The  Hubert  report  rapped  the  procedure 
in  which  low-ranking  Navy  officials  made 
the  key  "sole  source"  decision,  with  higher 
echelons  merely  providing  routine  review. 
In  siiggestlng  a  "rubberstamp"  situation, 
the  committee  noted  that  "no  step  was  by- 
passed In  the  movement  of  papers,"  and  "all 
the  words  were  present." 

But  "the  same  tired  phrasing  leaves  a 
little  chill  behind  it."  the  report  said. 

The  report  raised  the  point  that  there 
Is  "some  dispute"  as  to  whether  engineering 
changes  sought  in  the  radio  by  the  Marines 
had  been  worked  into  the  contract  by  the 
Navy — leaving  the  door  open  to  further 
price  adjustments  with  Collins. 

As  for  the  Navy's  contention  that  Col- 
lins, as  the  radio's  developer,  was  in  the 
best  position  to  produce  it  rapidly  to  meet 
the  Marines'  emergency,  the  report  sarcas- 
tically suggested: 

"A  means  must  be  found  to  Introduce 
light  and  air"  into  Navy  procurement,  "so 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  develop- 
ment contract  will  not  coincide  so  perfectly 
with  an  urgent  requirement." 

Mr.  Cole  also  covered  the  hearings  on 
the  PRC-41  and  has  also  been  quite 
diligent  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  details  of  this  case.  He  summarized 
the  case  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  of 
July  18.  1962.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Cole 
also  did  a  fair  and  impartial  reporting 
job,  even  though  his  summation  was  not 
as  lengthy  or  detailed  as  that  of  Mr. 
Nicodemus. 

Mr.  Cole's  story  follows : 
competition  in  Bids  Urged  bt  House  Unit 

Washington. — A  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  filed  a  report  yesterday  press- 
ing for  more  competition  In  bids  on  Navy 
electronic  gear. 

The  subcommittee  under  Chairman  Ed- 
WASo  HiBEBT,  Democrat  of  Louisiana,   filed 
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titv  TVpQrt  on  &B  tBWtlfstlQQ  H  nmtfv  Into 
oiuzt**  ^  9mpnmnxXaXlm  Jhmu  Wiumt> 
BtpatHoaa.  of  Xntftaaa. 

Wamom  tinput«4  coDxaAon  tA  vliftlBAl 
eoMplTMj  to  N«Y/  olBdala  in  conaMttaa 
with  %  tt  mttlton  orttw  tor  grtMntf^toMOr 
tnM  T«dK»  ar««r«d  trom  OoOlas  Rattlo  Oorp., 
C«d«r  iUplfCla.  lovm. 

Tt*  CNmn—iiinii  Mdd  tb*  Arrln  tn«T»> 
trlM  Corp.,  OcOtrmbus,  UmI^  lubmlttttt  a 
Munp)*  bid  II. 1  mllltoa  U>w«r. 

like  tubcoinmltt**  r«commen<l«<l  that: 

1.  XiefWatlon  he  enacted  pUctng  aole^ 
source  contract  negotiations  tinder  scmttny 
of  the  Oencral  Accounting  OOce. 

S.  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  V&xj 
use  procedures  to  prevent  unauthortBed 
adoption  of  bidding  regulations. 

Tb*  subcommittee  recognized  that  In  aome 
instances  sole-source  prociirement  vas 
necessary.  R  a]so  found  Collins  received 
Navy  contracts  on  account  of  Its  perform- 
ance record. 

The  Navy  unnecessarily  kept  secret  some 
of  Its  policies,  thereby  raising  suspicions, 
the  subcommittee  found,  and  it  criticised 
the  Navy  for  changing  Its  policy  so  as  to 
A^ty ^requests  to  bids  made  by  competitive 
firms. 

Proper  procediires  were  followed  but  the 
subcommittee  questioned  some  details  of 
the  methods  used. 

The  panel  criticized  the  Navy  for  somehow 
permitUng  information  rr^ntc^^nf^  i^  the 
Collins  proposal  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Arvln  firm. 

Aa  a  footnote,  I  should  Hke  to  Inform 
the  Members  of  the  House  that,  faced 
with  a  caustic  report  from  the  subcom- 
xniitee  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  today 
awarded  the  coatract  for  production  of 
the  AN/PRC  41  sole  source  to  Ccilins 
Radio  Co.  As  I  said  in  my  newsletter 
last  week— "Damn  the  Dollars — ^Pull 
Speed  Ahead." 

I  inchide  that  newsletter  at  this  point 
in  the  Recokd. 

iHsmx  WaaHuuTOM 
(By  Congressman  Kakl  Wtlsctk) 
(For  Oie  -week  of  July  18,  19«2) 

DAMK    THX    ami  A9tf. — ruu,    SPXXS    AHXAB 

Berlewtng  my  notes  on  the  recent  naval 
procurement  hearings  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
*ce8  Special  Investigation  SubconmUttee,  I 
found  a  paraphrase  of  Adm,  David  rmrrm- 
gut's  famed  statement.  I  had  written 
"Damn  the  DoH&rs— Pull  Speed  Ahead." 
This  best  describes  the  Navy  atUtude  towaid 
spending  your  tax  money. 

St  was  rather  disheartening  for  an  JatLiMitM 
farm  boy  to  be  asked  to  sit  with  a  coRuaittee 
and  then  be  denied  the  rl^t  to  interro^te 
wltnoases,  knowing  that  a  strong  case  coald 
be  made  against  scattering  tax  dolian  to  the 
winds  If  only  the  right  questions 


SENATE 

TifrRSD.w,  Ji  LY  19, 1962 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Most  merciful  God,  our  Father,  Tliou 
hast  decreed  that  our  faltering  dust  Is 
linked  to  eternal  destiny. 

As  we  stand  in  theae  fields  of  earthly 
toil,  we  bow  our  beads  to  listen  in  rever- 
ence to  distant  bells  which  speak  of  our 


T 
sta%»aM«i(, 

have  been  k*p%  CMMt.  X 
hear  Its  piedg*  that  thto  woat  happan  again, 
but  I  Jotted  4mm  this  mH  ♦'How  many 
mlUtona  haw  baaa  poured  down  a  ratho)*  In 
the  past  AS  a  Mtutt  of  thaaa  aaer«t  ohaaMi 
i%it~ 


wtl^ 


This  was  Knoth^r  not*  I  f-minil  if  auin> 
matlon  of  the  not  rasult  of  tha  haarlng .  BU> 
lions  are  being  wasted.  Blunders  are  l>clng 
made  by  th*  carload.    Balooey  la  uaad  to  ra- 

tlonallae  lUl  the  mlst:«fccs.  In  this  particular 
hearing  a  aingla  offlcUd  wrapped  himself  In 
the  fiag  aiMl  trMI  to  aasume  full  responsibil- 
ity for  subordinates'  miftakcs  that  cost  the 
taxpayers  II J  million.  This  offlclal.  Kenneth 
M.  BeLleii.  admitted  a  company  had  been 
paid  over  W&OOJOOO  to  dctelop  a  walkie-talkie 
radio  and  then  was  told  to  keep  all  the 
plans  and  drawings.  Later  the  same  com- 
pany was  the  only  one  asked  to  old  oa 
productloii  or  tlie  radio.  Tct  It  was  proven 
before  the  committee  that  another  highly 
reputable  firm  could  save  the  taxpayer  34 
percent  in  production  of  this  radio  without 
tills  gaoox^M)  head  start  or  any  favored  treat- 
ment. Tliese  facts  alone  proTW  bad  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  Justified  this  proctueinent 
as  sole-amtrce,  and  this  tnefllclency  cannot  be 
ratkmallflQd  by  a  war  record  or  by  flag  waving. 
Ask  youreeir.  "What  would  happen  If  a 
township,  county,  city,  or  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana Itself  allowed  no  competitive  bidding 
and  awarded  contracts  only  to  favored  sup- 
pliers?" The  answer  is  obvious — ^higher 
budgets,  higher  taxes,  graft,  payoffs  and 
Jockeying  by  suppliers  to  gain  favored  posi- 
tions. 

M'WAMARA  AOaCBS 

While  I  was  denied  the  right  to  Interro- 
gate wltntiBBes  (the  only  way  I  could  have 
helped  unoover  the  truth) ,  I  stUl  feel  much 
good  will  be  found  hi  the  committee  report 
now  coming  off  the  press. 

Secretary  ot  Defense  Bobert  McKamara  has 
already  made  a  statement  that  by  having 
more  competitive  bidding  at  least  $3  billion 
a  year  can  be  saved  on  defense.  I  agree,  ex- 
cept that  I  thhik  much  more  than  t3  binion 
Is  already  being  wasted  and  much  more  than 
•3  Milton  can  be  saved  with  frugal  procure- 
ment mett>ods. 

Bors  roe  tre  rmuax 
The  walkie-talkie  case  In  which  a  con- 
tract had  not  iMen  awarded  was  setected  by 
the  subcoounlttee  to  develop  support  for 
an  amenduMXit  to  the  Armed  Forces  Procure- 
ment Act  (a  change  I  have  been  support- 
ing vigorously) .  This  amendment  gives  an 
ageiicy  outside  the  military  authority  to 
pass  on  sole-source  contracts  before  they're 
let.  The  Committee  has  on  file  eight  more 
cases  I  have  supplied.  I  am  preparing 
more — soom  as  bad  as  the  first,  others  even 
worse. 


To  prata*  tmmm  taio  the  trat 
oat  iMvtec  ^iM  aathortty  to  ask  ^ 

ta  riTial  all  ny  bA>nBatian  wtthout  ha*ti« 
aMifaartty  to  protaet  ay  aounaa  (otter  thaa 
tha  Osiatai  AaoowAtlac  OAaat  wo«ld  ocOy 
<kf  «^  thaae  aouraaa  aad  aoat  aoraa 
Joba.  I  hav«  raoalvad  atuoh  ti 
ta    which    I    haw    great    ooiil 

ftvar  to  the  aaaas  authority  hclM 
tttvaatlaatad.  tha  aeuroa  oC  thhi  inluraaattea 
couM  dry  up.  and  in  repriaal  aooia  Might 
loaa  ihalr  Joba. 

TAIL  WlkOOnvQ  DO« 

The    Daf«nse    Procurement    Act   ot    IMT 

which  permits  sole-source  buying  wns 
thoroughly  questioned  and  det>ated  before 
passage.  The  sole -source  section  which  gives 
complete  authority  to  the  mUltary  was 
serloualy  questioned  by  President  Harry 
Truman  before  he  signed  It  Into  law.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said.  "Thta  ts  a  bad 
practice  and  will  soon  result  In  the  tall 
wagging  the  dog."  Theee  prophetic  words, 
which  sound  like  the  man  vtlio  headed  the 
Truman  Investigating  Committee  before  he 
became  President,  have  certainly  come  true. 

BOLLAXS  OVia  THK  SAM 

Mr.  Taxpayer,  yoa  have  been  taken  for 
blUlona.  Tour  only  present  hope  is  that  the 
Hubert  amendment  beeomes  la-w.  Already 
It  Is  being  resisted  by  the  power-minded  mlU- 
tary  which  fights  with  every  weapon  at  lU 
command  any  attempt  to  check  Its  policy 
of  "spendola." 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  miU- 
tary  has  created  a  protective  labyrinth  of 
redUpe  and  overlapping  authority  hidden 
by  moun taints  of  paperworlc  that  makes  it 
almost  Unposaible  to  pinpoint  responsible 
individuals.  The  military  can  always  quote 
a  secret  policy  change  or  produce  a  paper 
to  rationaUae  its  gross  ineOciency.  Congress 
knows  about  thia  waste.  BepresentaUve 
CLCscKjrr  J.  Zablocwu  said  on  the  House  floor 
July  11:  "We  have  wasted  millions  in  our 
Defense  Department  on  exorbitant  profits 
allowted  certain  manufacturers,  on  ii^aicient 
procurement  and  on  Uie  production  of  mUi- 
Ury  hardware  which  becomes  obsolete  the 
minute  It  oontee  off  the  ano  "  The  Congress 
reaiiaes  the  futility  oT  trying  to  anoover 
those  responsible  for  this  waste.  It  Is  cov- 
ered with  an  ever  thickening  layer  ot  bu- 
reaucracy which  has  Increasing  powers  of 
reprisal,  largesse  and   varieties  of  influeooe. 

cowcLonoif:    toc  err  rr  in  tkb  waoK 

Thirty-one  cents  of  every  dollar  you  earn 
or  2  hours  and  29  minutes  of  every  days 
work  goes  to  support  your  Government.  I 
am  siue  no  American  taxpayer  will  object 
so  long  as  he  gets  a  dollar's  worth  oC  benefit 
for  a  dollar  spent.  It  has  always  been  my 
goal  to  see  that  you  get  sa  dose  to  that 
value  as  possible.  I  want  to  pledge  to  yoa 
that  I  shall  continue  in  that  direction.  My 
military  procurement  study  is  Just  one  of 
those  efforts. 


kinship  with  the  eternal,  making  us  con- 
scious, even  in  the  drab  surroundings  of 
time  and  sense,  of  the  divine  reality 
which  breaks  through  the  seen  in  bright 
ahoots  of  everlastingness. 

In  the  daimtless  faith,  illumining  the 
future's  broadening  way.  that  Thou  art 
in  the  shadows  and  behind  the  shadows. 
Invest  and  undergird.  we  pray,  the  dally 
labor  of  Thy  servants  in  this  Chamber  of 
national  deliberation  with  a  radiance 
which  in  all  their  working  days  will  make 
their  spirits  like  lighted  torches  from 
which  others  can  rekindle  their  dying 
.flame  of  courage. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One 
whose  life  is  the  light  of  men.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maxsfiuj),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, July  IS.  IQ62,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  12135)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
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title  33  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purpoaes.  in  which  It  I'equeato 
•d  the  oonourrenoe  of  the  Senate, 


ROUSE  BILL  RSFSRIISD 

The  bin  (H.R.  1S1S5)  U>  authoriie  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1M4 
and  1965  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  UUe  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.        

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  1.  mi  ted 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Committer  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Stockpiling  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  presented,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iifassachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Saltonstall )  : 
Resolutions  of   the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
"Resolution    Mcmosializino   th«    Congsess 

or  THE   UNtTED   STATES   TO   PERMIT   THE   OP- 

ekation  or  a  Peee  Maeket  roa  Silveb 

"Whereas  the  present  sUver  policies  of  the 
United  States  prevent  the  operation  of  a  free 
market  for  silver;  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  a  free  market  results 
In  an  artificially  high  price  for  silver  to  the 
detriment  of  millions  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States  and  thousands  of  workers  in 
Massachusetts;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress designed  to  permit  the  operation  of  a 
free  market  for  .silver:  and 

"Whereas  the  Senators  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  have  cosponsored 
legislation  designed  to  permit  the  operation 
of  a  free  market  for  sliver :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  Immediate  action 
to  permit  the  operation  of  a  free  market  for 
silver  through  the  enactment  into  law  of 
either  S.  2420.  H.  288*,  or  HR.  10384;  and  be 
It  further 

•Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
June  26.  1962. 

"WnxiAM  C.  Maikrs, 

"Clerk. 


"Adopted  by  the  aenal*.  In  oonourrenee. 
June  M.  l»ea. 

"TMoataa  A.  Cmabwick. 

''AtlMt: 

^'KrriN  R.  Wmr«. 
**S*er»Hiry  o/  tMt  CommeatMeltM  r 
AMOlutlons  ot  the  Mo\jm  ot  Repr«MaU> 
litres  ot  th*  8ut*  ot  MMsaohuMtU;  to  the 
Oommtttet  on  the  Judiciary; 

"RiaoLxmoi*  McMoaut-tstNO  rns  CoNtvuss 
or  TMC  XXmrcD  States  Immesiatelt  To 
Pass  LKOtsLATtoN  PE»Mrrrn«J  the  REcrr*- 

TtON     or    NONDENOMINATIONAL    PRATBES     IN 

Public  Schooub 

"Resolved.  That  the  MassachusetU  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  immediately  to  pass 
legislation  setting  in  motion  the  necessary 
process  for  amending  the  U.S.  Constitution 
permitting  the  recitation  of  nondenomlna- 
tional  prayers  In  our  public  schools;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  upon  the  Congress 
thr  importance  of  authorizing  local  author- 
ities in  accordance  with  local  custom  and 
practice  to  provide  for  the  voluntary  recita- 
tion of  nondenominatlonal  prayers  In  public 
schools;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
June  28.  1962. 

"WllXIAM  C.  Maiers. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NEW  ENG- 
LAND CONFERENCE  OF  PUBLIC 
UTHilTIES  COMMISSIONERS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  two  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  New  England  Con- 
ference of  Public  Utilities  Commission- 
ers, at  Whitefield,  N.H.,  relating  to  the 
repeal  of  section  13a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  protesting  against 
the  enactment  of  legislation  designed  to 
change  certain  sections  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Resolution  Favoring  Legislation  To  Re- 
peal Section  13a  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act 

"Whereas  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958,  the  Individual 
States,  through  their  public  service  commis- 
sions, had  rightful  Jurisdiction  over  opera- 
tion, and  discontinuance  or  change  in  serv- 
ices, of  passenger  trains  or  ferries  operated 
by  common  carrier  raUroads  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  States;  and 

"Whereas  section  6  of  the  aforesaid  act 
amended  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  13a  thereto  which  pro- 
vided a  method  and  procedure  to  make  It 
possible  for  railroads  subject  to  the  act  to 
discontinue  or  change.  In  whole  or  In  part. 


tlM  operation  and  etrvtce  of  trains  aad  far* 
rlM  operated  by  auoh  eonunon  oarrlar  r«U> 
road  notwtthttandtnf  otharwUe  appUeahie 
Blale  laws  and/or  8Ute  eommiMlon  ordara: 
and 

"Whereas  McUon  Ita  ot  the  Ia%N«%a%e 
Oommwee  Act  dM  wroaifuiiy  take  away 
from  tha  ladtvlduai  8ta%M  thair  authority 
and  lesponslbUlty  %o  piovtdt  adtquatt  and 
raasoaabla  transportatkm  strvlOM  raqutntd 
tor  the  neetwlty  and  oonvanttnea  ot  the 
general  public:  and 

"Whereas  there  ts  now  pending  before  the 
Congren  of  the  United  SUtas  several  legU- 
latlve  propoMls  which  have  tor  thalr  pur> 
pose  the  repeal  of  said  section  ISa  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  thereby  return 
to  the  individual  States  their  rightful  au- 
thority and  responsibility  over  the  operation 
of  trains  and  services  so  as  to  meet  the  just 
and  reasonable  requirements  of  the  travel- 
ing public:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  here 
assembled  In  the  town  of  Whitefield,  N.H  . 
this  23d  day  of  June,  In  the  year  of  1962, 
do  go  on  public  record  In  full  support  of 
the  aforesaid  legislative  proposals  to  repeal 
section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  the  members  of  the 
VS.  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  con- 
gressional delegations  from  the  several  New 
England  States. 

"George  A.  McLaughlin, 

"Secretary." 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table : 

"Whereas  there  is  pending  before  Congress 
a  bill,  S.  2560,  as  amended,  designed  to 
change  certain  sections  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  public  utility  commission- 
ers of  the  New  England  States,  jointly  and 
severally,  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  said  legisla- 
tion, if  enacted,  on  the  administration  and 
enforcement  activities  of  their  respective 
State  motor  carrier  laws  and  regulations; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  said  com- 
missioners that  the  enactment  of  section  1 
of  S.  2560,  as  amended,  would  adversely  affect 
the  present  orderly  and  proper  enforcement 
of  said  State  laws  and  regulations;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  commissioners  are  giv- 
ing serious  consideration  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  ccnnply  with  the  uniform  stand- 
ards of  the  registration  of  certificates  and 
permits  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Identification  of  vehicles,  and 
standards  for  the  filing  of  Insurance  or  other 
securities  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
or  evidence  thereof,  by  motor  carriers  oper- 
ating in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  with- 
in the  Ixirders  of  their  respective  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  England  Con- 
ference of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  be 
recorded  as  opposed  to  the  passage  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  S.  2560,  as  amended,  now  pending 
before  the  87th  Congress;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference be  instructed  to  file  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  with  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative In  Congress  from  the  New  England 
States. 

"George  A.  McLaugeu.in, 

"Secretary." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted : 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3396.  A  bill  to  amend  section  611(h)   of 

the  Merchant  Msu-lne  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 
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In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  oommitment 
of  construction  reserve  funds  (Rept.  Mo. 
1743). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3373.  A  bill  to  amend  section  632  of 
Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid 
to  the  Republic  of  the  PhUlpplnea  for  the 
hospitalization  of  certain  veterans  i  Rept.  No. 
1745). 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OP  THE  FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS 
PROJECT.  COLORADO— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE  (S  REPT.  NO. 
1742) 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  (S.  284)  to  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Fi-yingpan- Arkansas  project. 
Colorado,  and  I  submit  a  repwrt  thereon. 

This  bill  received  unanimous  support 
by  the  members  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Fry -Ark  project  is  a  transmoun- 
tain  water  diversion  project  in  Colo- 
rado. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  water 
projects  to  come  before  this  body  in 
years. 

President  Kennedy  has  thrown  the  full 
support  of  his  administration  behind  this 
bill. 

President  Eisenhower  endorsed  it  and 
urged  its  passage. 

We  in  Colorado  have  had  this  water 
diversion  project  under  study  for  30 
years. 

It  has  been  ready  for  congressional 
authorization  for  8  years. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
are  unified  in  support  of  this  project, 
which  will  bring  supplemental  water  to 
partially  irrigated  croplands,  and  water 
to  cities  for  domestic  and  industrial  use. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tiemendously 
important  undertaicing  for  the  people  of 
southeastern  Colorado,  who  will  repay 
the  cost  of  the  project  in  50  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  will  clear  S.  284 
for  action,  but  has  not  yet  scheduled  a 
time  for  it  to  be  motioned  up  on  the  floor. 

The  House   has  already   passed   this 

bm. 

If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill  as  I  re- 
ported it  today,  it  will  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  very  soon  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
DRUGS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1744) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  report 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill 


(S.  1553 )  to  amend  and  supplement  the 

antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  have  until  midnight  on 
Monday  next  to  file  individual  views,  and 
that  they  be  printed  with  the  committee 
report  in  one  document 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
objection,  the  individual  viems  may  be 
filed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 


BILL  IfrrRODUCED 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Norman  S.  Paul,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Col.  William  David  McCain,  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's Corps,  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  of  the  Artnj,  In  the 
grade  of  >)rlgadier  general. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  the  nomination  of  Col. 
Charles  Edwin  Brown,  Jr.,  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.S.  Army, 
and  as  major  general  in  the  Regular 
Army,  tlie  promotion  of  1  lieutenant 
general  in  the  Army,  2  lieutenant  gen- 
erals and  1  general,  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Army,  and  the  appoint- 
ments and  promotion  of  7  major  gen- 
erals and  24  brigadier  generals  as  Re- 
serve conimissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Ciiapiala  (Col.)  Charles  Edwin  Brown,  Jr., 
U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains, U.S.  Army,  as  major  general  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
major  general  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States: 

Lt.  Gen.  David  William  Traub.  Army  of  the 
United  SUktes  (major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  Uentenant  gen- 
erai: 

Gen.  Clark  Louis  Suffner.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In  the  grade  of 
general; 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Pelrce  Ennls.  Jr..  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Henry  Oarber,  and 
sundry  other  offlcers,  for  promotion  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAPKHART: 

S.3561.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alban  H. 
Lalonde:  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DISTRIBUTION    OP    FILM    DEPICT- 
ING    VISIT     BY     WIFE     OF     THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  INDIA  AND  PAKI- 
STAN 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning, as  a  guest  of  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  a 
moving  {ricture  film  of  the  recent  visit 
by  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  friendly  countries  of 
India  and  Pakistan.  The  films  were  pre- 
pared at  public  expense  by  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  for  showing  to  the 
people  of  India  and  of  Pakistan. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  production.  The  photography  is  ex- 
cellent. Some  of  the  scenes — particu- 
larly a  scene  of  the  Taj  Mahal  through 
the  mist  from  the  river — are  truly 
breathtaking  in  lieauty.  Many  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  shrines  of  the 
East  are  shown,  as  are  colorful  pagean- 
tries of  these  age-old  cultiues.  True, 
the  film  shows  the  people  of  India  in  gala 
mood  and  attire,  txit  also  one  finds 
scenes  in  the  marketplace  and  in  the 
hospitals  with  which  each  American  vis- 
itor to  India  and  Pakistan  has  come  face 
to  face.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
these  coixntries  and  these  friendly 
peoples,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  scenes  with  respect  to  the 
beautiful  shrines,  colorful  costumes, 
pageantry,  and  way  of  life  of  the  people. 

This  film  has  been  so  successful  that 
it  is  now  in  demand  for  showing  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  should 
be  denied  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
film,  which  is  truly  cultural,  educational, 
informative,  and  beautiful;  particularly 
so  since  they  have  paid  for  It. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  officials  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Ag^eocy.  under  present  policy  and  direc- 
tives, question  their  authorlEatlon  for 
making  this  film  available  generally  for 
the  American  p)eople  to  see. 

I  fuUy  agree,  Mr.  President,  that  tlie 
primary  mission  of  the  U.S.  liiformation 
Agency  is,  and  ought  to  be.  that  of  in- 
forming the  people  of  other  countries  of 
policies  and  programs  of  the  United 
States  which  reflect  democracy  in  action 
as  we  know  and  love  it  under  our  con- 
cept of  Individual  freedom.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  full  knowledge  of  activi- 
ties of  agencies  of  their  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  by  viewing  this 
film  the  American  people  would  enjoy  a 
visit  to  these  ancient  countries  of  the  Par 
East.  And  I  am  equally  confident  that 
they  would  take  great  pride  in  the  gra- 
cious manner  in  which  our  First  Lady 
reflected  the  friendship  and  good  will  of 
our  people  for  those  of  the  nations  she 
visited. 
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In  order  to  t-xpress  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  should 
not  be  denied  seeing  a  film  which  the 
people  of  many  other  nations  of  the 
world  desire  to  see,  I  submit,  for  myself 
and  other  Senators,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressinii  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  appropriate  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  distribution  of  this  film 
for  general  viewing  within  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
eoncurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  84)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Resolvtd  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
rtsentrnttves  concurring) ,  That  it  la  the  aense 
of  the  Congreaa  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  view  the  film  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  depleting  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  to  India  and  Pakistan;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  aense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Unitad  States  Information 
Agency  should  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments to  make  the  film  described  above  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  educational 
and  commercial  media  for  viewing  within 
the  United  States.       i 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  the  Introduction  of  the 
resolution.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  timely  proposal.  With 
other  Senatoi-s,  including  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  it  was  also  my  unusual 
pleasure,  with  Mrs.  Randolph,  to  view 
the  films  which  have  been  mentioned. 
The  countries  are  depicted  with  breath- 
taking beauty  and  with  a  human  ap- 
proach. 

Technically  and  creatively  the  films 
are  a  superliitive  product.  The  color 
rendition  is  near  perfect,  the  photog- 
raphy, particularly  considering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  It  was  shot.  Is  truly 
first  class.  Raymond  Massey's  narra- 
tion is  quiet  and  mellow,  and  the  original 
native  music  score  completes  this  un- 
usual production. 

They  contain  the  elements  which  I 
think  need  to  be  viewed  and  sensed  by 
our  people  generally.  Restricted  use  of 
these  motion  pictures  will  deny  to  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  a  por- 
trayal of  beauty  and  challenge.  The 
more  quickly  and  the  more  widely  the 
films  can  be  viewed  and  heard,  the  better 
will  be  the  understanding,  the  apprecia- 
tion and  the  respect  l>etween  peoples  in 
faraway  places  with  strange-sounding 
names  and  the  citizenry  of  our  own 
Nation. 

Our  gracious  Hrst  Lady,  Mis.  Ken- 
nedy, moves  i^racefully  tn  and  through 
the  films,  and  her  voice  with  its  clear 
enunciation,  and  her  warmth  of  friend- 
ship is  felt  as  she  talks  to  the  children, 
the  mothers  and  the  officials  and  the 
countrymen  of  these  teeming  lands  of 
contrast. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  generous  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. As  I  said,  the  films  were  made  for 
showing  to  the  people  of  the  countries  to 
which  our  charming  First  Lady  made  a 


visit.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  feel 
that  just  as  the  people  of  those  countries 
have  responded  gracioiisly  and  gener- 
ously to  the  film,  our  own  people  would 
likewise  respond  in  the  best  of  manner. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  a 
delightful  evening  with  him  last  night  at 
the  National  Women's  Press  Club,  at 
which  time  we  saw  the  film  on  India  and 
the  film  on  Pakistan. 

I  said  to  a  group  afterward  that  I 
would  that  the  film  could  be  shown  in 
every  grade  school,  high  school,  and  col- 
lege in  America.  It  is  a  completely  non- 
partisan film.  In  order  to  remove  any 
question  about  Its  nonpartisan  character, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  a 
short  in*,roduction  of  the  film  made  by  a 
charming  representative  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  so  that  everyone  would  know 
that  the  film  is  a  completely  nonpartisan 
film. 

After  all,  we  are  tnrlng  to  tell  the 
American  story.  Mrs.  Kennedy  did  a 
magnificent  and  superb  job  as  a  great 
ambassador- at -large  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  irrespective  of  their 
partisanship. 

I  know  that  all  people,  irrespective  of 
party,  would  share  that  point  of  view. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  rendered  a  magnifi- 
cent service  to  the  American  people,  and 
I  would  that  it  could  be  shown  in  all  the 
classrooms  of  America. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  agree  with  me  that, 
in  addition  to  the  photography  being  ex- 
cellent, beautiful  and  picturesque,  the 
scenes  of  the  marketplaces  and  the  hos- 
pitals are  the  kinds  of  scenes  that  the 
Senator  saw  when  he  visited  the  areas. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct.    It  is  a  magnificent  film. 

Mr.  (30RK  All  Senators  who  I  ob- 
served were  guests  of  the  affair  last 
evening  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
cosponsor  the  concurrent  resolution.  I 
hope  that  it  can  be  speedily  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
to  ask  that  the  concurrent  resolution  lie 
on  the  desk  for  a  day  or  two?  I  should 
very  much  like  to  become  a  cosponsor. 
If  not,  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  may  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
Senators  who  desire  to  cosponsor  it  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  lie  on  the  table  until  Tuesday,  July 
24,  1962.       

TRADE   EXPANSION   ACT   OP   1962— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half   of    myself    and    Senators   Morsb, 


KucH£L,  and  Tower,  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  us, 
jointly,  to  H.R.  11970,  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  new  sec- 
tion 203  to  HH.  11970  to  provide  for 
exceptions  under  section  201(a)(2)  to 
apply  to  certain  fruit  and  tree  nut  crops 
and  products.  The  intent  is  only  to 
maintain  present  tariffs  on  these  prod- 
ucts xmtil  an  international  agreement 
can  be  negotiated  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956. 

Section  212  of  H.R.  11970  provides  for 
restrictions  on  the  duty  reduction  au- 
thorizations contained  in  section  201 1 a) 
in  the  case  of  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities. It  is  clear  that  this  section 
is  intended  to  benefit  only  those  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  have  existing 
export  markets,  the  maintenance  or  ex- 
pansion of  which  would  be  of  significant 
benefit  to  the  domestic  industry.  How- 
ever, section  212  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count domestic  agricultural  industries 
which  have  little  or  no  export  market 
but  which  must  rely  entirely  upon  do- 
mestic markets  for  their  continued 
existence. 

Included  in  this  category  are  walnuts, 
sweet  cherries,  citrus  fruits,  grapes,  figs, 
dates,  filberts,  and  olives.  These  indus- 
tries are  subject  to  constant  competi- 
tion from  like  articles  from  foreign  coun- 
tries which  frequently  produce  them  in 
surplus  quantities.  Heretofore  some 
tariff  protection  has  been  allowed  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  controlling  exces- 
sive infiow  of  such  foreign  commodities. 

In  assessing  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
on  U.S.  producers  of  these  commodities, 
the  following  facts  stand  out: 

First.  All  of  the  industries  concerned 
are  almost  solely  dependent  on  the  do- 
mestic market  for  their  sales. 

Second.  Foreign  production  of  these 
crops  and  products  is  far  greater  than 
UJS.  production,  and  such  commodities 
are  traded  in  the  world  market  at  prices 
significantly  lower  than  U.S.  prices. 

Any  foreign  trade  program  which  does 
not  take  into  consideration  this  set  of 
conditions  could  have  a  very  harmful 
effect  on  U.S.  producers  of  these  com- 
modities and  on  agriculture  and  business 
in  general  in  the  States  involved. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  agri- 
cultural groups  here  concerned  do  not 
disagree  with  the  essential  purpose  of 
H.R.  11970  in  regard  to  duty  reductions. 
But  they  feel  it  is  Imperative  that  any 
duty  reductions  on  their  commodities  do 
not  occur  hastily  nor  that  they  be  made 
without  some  adequate  substitute  for 
control  of  inflow. 

The  pix>posed  amendment  will  afford 
such  protection  until  the  executive 
branch  has  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  international  commodity  agreements 
for  the  commodities,  or  products  thereof, 
involved  in  these  minimum  expert  indus- 
tries, under  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956  as  amended. 

In  fact,  the  proposed  amendment,  by 
retaining  such  existing  tariffs  for  the 
time  being,  would  provide  a  significant 
bargaining  element  in  aiding  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  its  negotiation  of  com- 
modity agreements  under  the  aforesaid 
section  204. 
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Specifically,  the  amendment  provides 
that  section  201(a)(2)  shall  not  apply 
to  any  fruit  or  tree  nut  crop  or  product 
of  which  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
average  annual  U.S.  production  in  the 
most  recent  5-year  period  is  exported, 
and  for  which  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  less  than  ^0  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  in  the  same  5-year  pe- 
riod— unless  there  is  in  effect  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  under  section  204  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  with  coun- 
tries accounting  for  a  significant  part 
of  the  world  trade  in  such  article. 

The  State  of  California  is  only  one  of 
at  least  15  States  across  the  country 
which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
the  commodities  described  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  A  sizable  portion  of 
our  Nation's  economy  might  be  adversely 
affected  if  measures  are  not  taken  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  stability  in 
the  domestic  market  and  the  proper 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  with  respect 
to  these  commodities. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  proposed  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  and  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ACT  —  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Cannon).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3540.  a  bill  introduced  on  July  12.  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to  estab- 
lish boards  to  resolve  jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  air  transportation  indus- 
try and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  ALLEN  E.  BARROW  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT   OF   OKLAHOMA 
Mr.    EASTLAND.     Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday, 
July  27,  1962,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  230oi 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Allen  E.  Barrow,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  northern  dis- 
trict of  Oklahoma,  vice  Royce  H.  Savage, 
resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  RESUMPTION  OP  HEAR- 
ING ON  NOMINATION  OP  IRVING 
BEN  COOPER  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearing  will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday. 
July  24.  1962.  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  2228. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Irving  Ben  Cooper,  of  New 
York,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICLARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  desire  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings will  begin  on  Thursday.  July  26, 
1962.  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room  2228.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  following 
resolutions  now  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  205,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  of- 
fering of  prayer  in  public  schools;  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  206,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  use  of 
prayer  in  public  schools;  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  207,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
permitting  the  offering  of  prayers  and 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
in  the  United  States,  and  relating  to  the 
right  of  a  State  to  enact  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  public  f>olicy  on 
questions  of  decency  and  morality;  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  81,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use  of 
nonsectarian  prayers  in  public  schools  as 
a  part  of  their  activities;  and  Senate 
Resolution  356,  to  provide  for  freedom  of 
prayer. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10062  > 
to  extend  the  application  of  certain  laws 
to  American  Samoa;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
AspiNALL,  Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr. 
Westland  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  cm  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the 
public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


the  enrolled  bill  (8.  1824)  to  create  an 
additional  Judicial  district  for  the  State 
of  Florida,  to  be  known  as  the  middle 
district,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  19,  1962.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1824)  to  create  an  addi- 
tional Judicial  district  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  to  be  known  as  the  middle  dis- 
trict, and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  McGILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  American  journalists  and 
editors  is  Ralph  McGill,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
His  column  for  July  4,  entitled  "America 
Called  a  Masterpiece  of  God,"  is  in  it- 
self a  masterpiece  of  literature,  history, 
and  philosophy.  I  commend  it  to  the 
readmg  of  every  American  and  every 
person  who  loves  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMniCA  Caixko  a  MAsmpixcc  or  God 
(By  Ralph  McOill) 

Today,  the  Nation  lookB  toward  the  mor- 
row.   It  win  be  July  4. 

As  always  at  this  time,  we  are  reminded  or 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Its  mean- 
ing. 

We  are  reminded,  too.  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  citizen  Is  to  be  an  American.  He  may. 
and  should,  have  a  loyalty  and  an  affection 
for  his  State  and  region.  But  more  than  ever 
before,  we  must  be  united  as  Americans  and 
understand  how  we  became  so  unique  a 
nation. 

So,  on  the  eve  of  July  4  we  think  of  his- 
tory. 

We  are  reminded  of  how  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  our  States  were  made.  We 
remember  stories  of  migrations  of  people  In 
the  young  country  moving  west  •  •  •  always, 
moving  west.  Here  and  there  they  settled 
•  •  •  a  pocket  of  Germans.  Scandinavians. 
Irish.  ScottUh.  Welsh,  French,  English. 
Spanish.  Dutch,  or  some  other  culture  and 
origin. 

It  has  been  written  that  a  human  face  Is 
the  masterpiece  of  God— the  face  of  America 
also  Is  a  masterpiece  of  God — and  of  history. 

And  the  look  of  the  Americans  themselves? 

They  came  from  the  slums  of  London,  from 
the  tyranny  of  German  duchies,  from  vari- 
ous religious  persecutions,  and  they  began  to 
eat  the  Indian  corn,  to  breathe  the  air,  to 
feel  the  pull  of  new,  untracked  lands,  their 
bones  changed,  their  minds  changed,  the 
country  shaped  them. 

We  forget  the  beginnings.  They  have 
been  slckled  o'er  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
speakers,  by  the  prejudiced. 

Let's  take  Illinois,  from  the  great  Mid- 
west, heartland  of  America. 

The  man  who  saved  the  Union  from  de- 
struction came  from  Its  town  of  Springfield. 

A  Northern  State  then? 

Once  she  was  governed  by  Virginia. 

She  extends  almost  a  100  mUea  farther 
south  than  Richmond.  Va.,  or  Louisville.  Ky. 

When.  In  1818,  Dllnoia  sought  entry  as  a 
State  she  was  opposed  by  New  England  as 
being  a  southern  slave  State.  Already  the 
economic  Issue  between  free  and  slave  labor 
was  beginning. 
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The  proposed  boundaries  of  the  petitioning 
State  were  extended  50  miles  northward, 
along  the  lake.  Bven  then  the  southern  end 
of  the  SUte,  dipping  far  below  many  south- 
ern cities,  was  fiUed  up  with  settlers  frotn 
Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  other  slave 
Sutec. 

It  was  believed  tliat  by  moving  the  north - 
em  limits  higher,  immigration  from  the  free 
States  could  be  stimulated  to  balance  off 
that  of  the  South. 

Illinois  lias  since  that  time  been,  in  a 
sense,  a  State  In  which  the  extremes  of  poU- 
tics  and  emotional  clB£hes  have  taken  place. 
There  was  strong  southern  sentiment  during 
the  War  Between  the  States.  The  Knlgbu 
of  the  Golden  Circle  operated  for  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  Mormon  wars;  the  organization  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party;  the  triumph  of  the  gaunt 
man.  the  rail  apUtter — all  these  are  a  part 
of  Illinois'  history.  But  they  equally  are  a 
part  of  yo\ir  history  and  mine.  IlUnols 
touches  us  all. 

A  great  poet  his  said  of  man  that  he  Is  a 
part  of  all  that  he  has  met.  And  that  is 
true.     It  is  aiao  xnxt  of  nations. 

That  explains,  in  eeaence,  the  greatness  of 
this  country.  We  are  a  part  of  ail  that  we 
have  met.  of  war.  of  people,  of  religions,  of 
ciiltures.  of  dignity,  of  greed,  of  greatness. 
of  sacrlAce  and  faith.  "In  God  We  Trust' 
is  on  all  our  coins.  Always  there  have  been 
enough  wlxo  had  It  written  in  their  hearts 
to  carry  the  country  aa. 

We  are  all  Americans — we  must  t>e  so  to 
■virvlve — to  live,  to  carry  on  the  dream  on 
through  the  atonic  blasts  and  the  winds  of 
history  which  blow  etnrnaliy. 

So.  we  look  to  tomorrow. 


have  iMoaoM  valued  neigfabon  and  loyal  and 
Industriotis  members  of  our  State  and 
Nation. 

Beoognitlon  and  understanding  oi.  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  deplorable  oppreoslon 
under  which  they  are  forced  to  live  can  prove 
the  most  effective  single  wespon  against 
oommunlxm. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Governor  of  the  State  at  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  ot  July  15-21.  1962,  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  New  York  State, 
and  I  urge  the  widest  possible  cooperation 
In  the  observance  of  tlxis  week. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— GOVER- 
NOR ROCKEFELLER'S  PROCLAMA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  cele- 
bration of  Captive  Nations  Week  ex- 
presses ovir  determination  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  for  frf?edom  in  the  hearts  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  Europe.  The  free 
world  believes  Uiat  the  captive  nations 
shall  have  the  right  of  self-determination 
which  was  solemnly  assured  by  the  So- 
viet Union  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  then  violated.  We  must  use  all  the 
resources  of  diplomacy,  morality,  and 
world  public  opinion  in  a  continued  ef- 
fort to  free  these  captive  peoples. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  Uie  proclamation  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  July  15-21 
as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PaOCLAMATION  OF  THE   STATK  OP  NSW   YOKK 

The  roll  of  nations  held  captive  by  Com- 
munist colonialism  Is  one  of  appalling  length 
and  It  Is  disheartening  to  note  that  the  Reds 
are  l>ecomlng  ever  more  firmly  entrenched 
In  Cul>a. 

As  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
pointed  out  In  a  Joint  resolution,  the  United 
States,  in  the  eyes  of  the  enslaved  peoples,  is 
the  citadel  of  htunsn  freedom.  They  look 
to  us  for  ieedershlp  in  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  Independence  and  restoring 
the  enjoyment  of  tiielr  religious  freedoms. 
If  we  fall  to  provide  this  leadership,  we  not 
only  doom  these  cnptlve  peoples,  but  place 
our  own  freedom  In  Jeopardy. 

We  Americans  are  proud  tliat  many  refu- 
gees from  the  oppressed  countries  iiave 
fourul  asylum  in  the  home  of  the  free.  We 
have    benefited    from    their    coming.     They 


SENATOR  SCOTT  COMMENDS  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA TUTORIAL  PROJECT 
AND  NORTHERN  STUDENT  MO\^- 
MENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  Northern 
Student  Movement,  a  comparatively  new 
organization  which  is  attempting  to  deal 
with  racial  discrimination  in  the  North. 
Its  objectives  are  constructive  and  rea- 
sonable: to  discover  the  root  causes  of 
discrimination  and  help  eliminate  them. 

The  organization  is  making  a  special 
effort  to  work  in  Philadelphia.  There, 
the  Philadelphia  tutorial  project,  whose 
executive  director  is  Mr.  Peter  Country- 
man, is  conducting  a  program  this  sum- 
mer with  about  400  students  and  200 
tutors. 

The  Northern  Student  Movement  is 
directed  by  Mr.  William  Bennett  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  and  Mr.  Coun- 
tryman of  Yale.  The  adult  sponsor 
b(Mird  Includes  the  Reverend  Leon  Sul- 
livan, Zion  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia; 
Dennis  Clark,  Catholic  Interracial  Coun- 
cil: and  the  Reverend  William  Coffin, 
Yale  University  chaplain. 

Since  much  of  the  organization's  ma- 
terial is  self-explanatory,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rbcord 
two  publications  of  the  Philadelphia 
tutorial  project  of  the  Northern  Stu- 
dent Movement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PHH  Ann.PHlA  TUTORIAL   Phojbct 

A  tutorial  program  open  to  all  students 
from  North  Philadelphia  high  schools  will 
be  conducted  by  college  students  from  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  be- 
ginning July  2. 

The  Northern  Student  Movement,  a  col- 
lege civil  rights  group  on  35  campuses.  Is 
sponsoring  the  program  wiilch  has  l>een 
approved  by  the  tx>ard  of  superintendents 
of  the  Philadelpliia  school  system. 

Any  academic  subjects  requested  by  the 
high  school  student  will  be  taught  in  the 
8- week  program.  The  tutorial  sessions  will 
meet  In  the  evening  twice  a  week  at  several 
centers  in  North  and  South  Philadelphia. 
A  college  student  tutor  will  teach  one  high 
school  student  or  small  groups. 

North  Philadelphia  high  school  students 
may  Join  the  program  through  their  guid- 
ance cotinselor.  their  church,  or  by  calling 
the  Northern  Student  Movement  at  PO-&- 
6828,  the  Berean  School. 

The  Northern  Student  Movement  Is  di- 
rected by  William  Bennett.  Harvard  Divinity 
School  and  Peter  Countryman,  Yale.  Ttie 
adult  spozuor  board  lnclu«ies  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
livan, Zlon  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia; 
Dennis  Clark.  Catholic  Interracial  Council; 


Rev.  William  Coffin.  Tale  Cniverslty  chap- 
Iain. 

The  college  tutors  include  students  from 
Amherst  College.  Beaver,  Bryn  Mawr,  Col- 
lege at  New  Rocbelle.  Connecticut  College, 
Lehigh,  Lincoln.  Oberlln.  Penn.  Sarah  Law- 
rence. Temple.  Tougaloo  (Miss.)  College. 
Yale  Law  School.  University  of  Bhode 
Island.  AddlUonal  tutors  may  join  by  call- 
ing the  Northern  Student  Movement.  The 
college  staff  Is  housed  at  the  Berean  School 
by  arrangement  of  the  school's  board  of 
directors.  Rev.  WUllam  H.  Gray,  chairman. 


NOBTHEKM   STL'DKNT  MOVXMKMT 
BISTOBT 

The  Northern  Student  Movement  origi- 
nated at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Student  Christian  Movement  in 
June  1961.  when  a  committee  was  formed 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
student  movement  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  minority  groups  in  the  North.  This 
committee  held  a  1-day  seminar  the  follow- 
ing October  at  which  time  the  concept  of 
such  a  movement  was  presented  to  students 
from  20  colleges,  and  the  groundwork  for  a 
coordinating  structure  was  laid.  Area  co- 
ordinating committees,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  geographically  related  cam- 
puses, were  created  and  a  central  committee 
began  to  function  in  New  Haven  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  and  resource  ma- 
terial. 

As  the  movement  was  publicized — pri- 
marily through  the  Student  Christian  Move- 
ment and  the  New  EIngland  regional  body  of 
the  National  Student  Association — it  received 
an  enthusiastic  response  from  students 
throughout  the  Northeast.  The  advantages 
of  a  central  source  of  educational  matter, 
coordinated  programing  and  a  regional  move- 
ment with  which  the  local  group  could 
Identify,  both  activated  existing  groups  and 
stimulated  the  creation  of  new  groups. 
These  groups  were  Involved  initially  in  rais- 
ing money  for  the  southern  voter  registration 
program  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  In  sending  students  to 
participate  in  weekend  demonstrations  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in  sup- 
porting Federal  legislation.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  plans  were  being  made  for 
local  groups  to  act  In  their  own  community; 
these  have  resulted  in  programs  in  education, 
housing  discrimination,  and  public  accom- 
modations. There  are  now  approximately 
35  campus  civil  rights  groups  In  the  North- 
east and  Middle  Atlantic  regions  working 
with  the  Northern  Student  Movement.  Area 
coordinating  committees  are  functioning  In 
Boston,  Springfield.  Providence,  central 
Connecticut,  southern  Connecticut,  and  low- 
er New  York  State  areas. 

BTKncmaE 

The  Northern  Student  Movement  consists 
of  local  campus  groups,  area  coordinating 
conunittees,  a  student  executive  coounittee, 
a  nonstudent  advisory  lx>ard,  a  full-time 
staff,  and  a  board  of  sponsors. 

The  main  vehicle  for  action  within  the 
Northern  Student  Movement  is  the  cantpus 
group  as  It  works  with  existing  community 
agencies  and  leadership,  and  with  other  col- 
lege groups  In  Its  area.  Region  and  area- 
wlde  projects  are  developed  by  both  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  the  area  coordinating 
committees,  but  the  campus  group  retains 
the  right  to  decide  what  part  It  will  play  in 
these  projects. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed  of 
elected  representatives  from  the  area  coordi- 
nating conunittees  and  Is  the  decisionmaking 
body  of  the  Northern  Student  Movement. 

The  full-time  staff  consists  of  an  executive 
director — who  is  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  policy  and  for  developing  par- 
ticular educational  and  action  projects — and 
a  secretary. 
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The  advisory  board  counsels  both  the  rtaff 
and  executive  committee,  and  approves  the 
latter's  formulation  of  a  budget  and  the 
employment  of  persons.  At  present  this 
board  Is  composed  of  the  Reverends  William 
S  Coffln.  Jr.,  Arthur  Brandenberg,  David  M. 
Byers,  Samuel  Slle.  and  Gaylord  Noyce  of 
Yale:  Dr.  John  Magulre  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  Miss  Ruth  Hughes.  YWCA  sec- 
retary of  the  New  England  Student  Christian 
Movement. 

The  sponsors  who  will  also  be  available  to 
counsel  the  National  Student  Movement 
presently  Include  James  Luther  Adams.  Har- 
vard Divinity  School:  Dean  Pred  Berthold. 
Dartmouth  College;  the  Reverend  Cannon 
John  Crooker,  Jr.,  Brown -Pembroke;  Prof. 
Louis  PoUak.  Yale  Law  School;  Dr.  Hans 
Spiegel,  Springfield  College;  Dennis  Clark, 
Catholic  Interracial  Council;  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan,  Zion  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia. 

PROGRAM 

It  has  been  found  that  to  be  effective  the 
National  Student  Movement  must  develop 
comprehensive  programs  of  study  and  action 
which  encompass  all  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  psychological  factors  involved  In 
the  northern  civil  rights  dilemma.  Thus 
the  educational  program  of  National  Student 
Movement  is  of  primary  importance.  The 
New  Haven  staff  publishes  general  civil  rights 
news,  depth  analyses  of  particular  student 
actions,  and  research  on  specific  aspects  of 
discrimination,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  cen- 
tral clearinghouse  for  research  material  and 
communication  between  student  civil  rights 
groups.  In  addition,  a  series  of  conferences 
and  smaller  seminars  dealing  with  the  ini- 
tiation and  implementation  of  comprehen- 
sive programing  and  leadership  training  are 
being  held. 

To  give  this  verbal  material  concrete  pur- 
pose, students  must  also  begin  to  understand 
and  be  accepted  by  the  minority  group  com- 
munity. Accordingly,  several  summer  proj- 
ects are  being  developed  whereby  students 
can  live,  work,  and  study  in  such  a  com- 
munity. 

Action  arising  out  of  this  educational 
process  will  have  as  Its  ultimate  alms  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Negro  for  his  own  com- 
munity, the  creation  of  effective  channels  of 
conununlcatlon  between  the  Negro  and 
white  communities  and  the  establishment 
of  an  integrated  society.  To  achieve  these 
ends,  the  student  must  first  deal  with  the 
structures  of  the  society  In  coping  with  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment, public  accommodations  and  voting 
procedures.  The  National  Student  Move- 
ment has  thus  developed  methods  by  which 
students  can  Investigate  and  test  discrimi- 
natory practices  and  exert  pressure  on  regu- 
latory agencies  to  enforce  a  policy  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Finally,  the  National  Student  Movement  Is 
Interested  In  building  strong  ties  with  the 
Southern  Student  Movement.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  support  financially  work  in  the 
South  and  send  students  to  participate  In 
protest  demonstrations  such  as  are  ciu-rently 
being  held  In  Maryland.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Baltimore  Civic  Interest  Group. 
National  Student  Movement  is  sponsoring  a 
sununer  adult  education  program  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore.  Hopefully  in  this  proc- 
ess, a  student  movement  encompassing  both 
North  and  South  will  evolve  which  will  re- 
main a  vehicle  for  the  realization  and  expres- 
sion of  student  social  responsibility. 

National  Student  Movement  sununer  proj- 
ects (1962)  Include  the  Philadelphia  tutorial, 
the  Harlem  tutorial  (75  tutors,  35  college 
student  tutors) ,  Eastern  Shore  project 
(Maryland,  voter  education;  this  is  the  proj- 
ect mentioned  above) ,  Prince  Edward  County 
(Virginia,  teaching  and  community  work, 
financed  by  a  grant  from  Taconlc  Founda- 
tion). 


NEW  FRONTIER  OIL  IMPORT  POL- 
ICY —  SERIOUSLY  DAMAOINO 
AMERICAN  COAL,  OIL,  AND  GAS 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  present  admin- 
istration and  Congress  faced  up  to  a  few 
hard  facts  relative  to  the  imports  of 
crude  and  residual  oil,  and  the  very  real 
damage  they  are  inflicting  on  our  do- 
mestic fuels  industries. 

During  the  first  and  second  sessions  of 
the  87th  Congress,  thousands  of  words 
have  been  spoken  about  the  need  for 
tighter  curbs  on  the  imports  of  foreign 
residual  oil,  and  on  the  need  for  a  long- 
range  program  that  would  permit  the 
domestic  coal  and  oil  industries  an  op- 
portunity to  plan  for  the  future. 

NEW      rmONTIZR     ADUIMISTRATION      BOOSTS     OIL 
IMPORTS 

But  what  has  been  the  result  of  all 
this  oratoi-y.  Mr.  President?  The  result 
has  been  ever  increased  quotas  for  for- 
eign residual  oil.  including  a  10-percent 
increase  effective  April  1  of  this  year. 
This  is  the  second  increase  made  by  the 
New  Frontier  in  just  15  short  months. 
The  most  recent  increase  jumped  the 
quotas  to  507.000  barrels  a  day.  On  an 
annual  basis,  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  44  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
To  illustrate  the  staggering  scope  of 
these  imports,  the  total  production  of 
coal  in  Utah  in  1960  was  under  5  million 
tons. 

That  increase,  and  previous  increases, 
were  put  into  effect  by  the  administra- 
tion. Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  fore- 
casts of  "demand"  of  a  very  dubious 
nature,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
forecasts  which  later  proved  to  be  much 
higher  than  actual  experience  justified. 

KENNEDY     BREAKS    CAMPAIGN     PROMISES    TO 
COAL     MINERS 

It  is  strange  indeed.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  increases  in  residual  oil  imports 
were  put  into  effect  by  an  administra- 
tion which  had  pledged  itself  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
depressed  coal  industry  and  the  un- 
employed miner. 

It  was  the  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. John  F.  Kennedy,  who  barn- 
stormed all  over  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1960  in  search  of  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

It  was  the  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  said  that  "the  time  has 
come  to  put  some  commonsense  into 
the  way  this  country  handles  its  vital 
fuel  supplies."  He  promised  that  "a 
Democratic  administration  will  restore 
coal  to  its  place  of  preeminence  as  Amer- 
ica's leading  source  of  energy — and  re- 
store activity  and  prosperity  to  the  coal 
industry."  That  "we  must  restore  pros- 
perity to  the  badly  hit  coal  industry — an 
industry  which  is  the  cornerstone  of 
West  Virginia's  economy." 

Senator  Kennedy  was  successful  in  his 
quest  for  delegates  in  West  Virginia,  and 
I  believe  that  even  he  will  admit,  today, 
that  his  nomination  turned  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  West  Virginia  primary. 

But  what  about  today,  just  2  years 
later : 

What  has  been  done  about  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  coal  industry? 


COAL  INDUSTRY  WORSE  OFT  THAN  IN  l»eO 

We  have  looked  at  the  pious  platitudes 
and  the  high-sounding  statements.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  record. 

What  do  we  find.  Mr.  President: 

We  find  that  the  coal  industry,  today. 
is  in  even  worse  condition  than  it  was  in 
1960. 

Coal  production,  which  had  dropped  to 
415  million  tons  in  1960,  decreased  an- 
other 15  million  tons  in  1961  to  only  400 
million. 

Coal  mine  employment  dropped  an- 
other 27.000  in  1  year  to  an  aUtime  low 
of  142.300.  In  Utah,  total  employment 
in  the  Carbon-Emery  Counties  area,  in 
which  coal  is  preeminent,  dropped  by 
300.  Unemployment  is  still  so  high  there 
that  the  Carbon-Emery  area  has  quali- 
fied as  a  distressed  economic  area  un- 
der the  area  redevelopment  program. 

This,  under  an  administration  which 
has  pledged  itself  to  restore  coal  to  its 
place  of  preeminence. 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS  HrrS  KENNEDY    ADMINISTRATION 

That  great  coal  industry  leader,  John 
L.  Lewis,  who  for  so  many  years  was 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
recently  called  attention  to  the  failure  of 
President  Kennedy  to  live  up  to  his 
promises  to  the  coal  miners.  According 
to  newspaper  articles,  Mr.  Lewis  said  at 
a  West  Virginia  coal  conference  on  June 
25  that  "the  Kennedy  administration 
has  failed  to  keep  its  promise  to  help 
the  coal  industry."  He  pointed  out  that 
there  were  more  coal  miners  working  be- 
fore the  Kennedy  administration  was 
elected  than  there  are  now.  The  same 
sorry  situation  prevails  in  Utah. 

He  then  charged  that  "Kennedy's 
promises  have  been  honored  by  conver- 
sation, by  putting  more  roadblocks  for 
coal  to  get  over." 

Under  such  headlines  as  "John  L. 
Lewis  Raps  Inaction  of  Kennedy," 
"Lewis  Issues  New  Charge  at  Kennedy." 
and  "Coal  Industry  Hampered  Says 
John  L.  Lewis"  that  greatest  of  the  coal 
miners  charged  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration with  "a  failure  to  change  the 
quota  system  tariff  blocks  and  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  foreign  countries" 
which  compete  with  U.S.  coal. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  that  State  were  also  critical 
of  the  administration's  policies  toward 
the  coal  industry.  This  is  particularly 
significant,  since  they  are  of  the  same 
political  persuasion  as  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen. Joseph  Moody,  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference, 
said  that  President  Kennedy  should  be 
alerted  "to  the  matter  of  inaction  on 
the  part  of  his  administration  to  aid  the 
coal  industry."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  three  articles  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Fairmont  Times.  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
June  26,  1962] 

Lewis  Blasts  Kennedy  Over  Coal's  Plight 
Washington. — John  L.  Lewis,  president 
emeritus  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (UMW)  said  Monday  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  failed  to  keep  its  promise 
to  help  the  coal  industry. 
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Be  said  Prealdent  Kennedy  has  done 
nothing  to  change  the  "quota  system,  tariff 
blocks  and  Government  subsidies"  In  foreign 
countries  which  limit  Importation  of  U.S. 
coal. 

Lewis  said  there  were  "more  men  working 
In  West  Virginia  before  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration was  elected." 

He  Bald  Kennedy's  promises  made  to  West 
Virginia  miners  "have  been  honored  by  con- 
versation •  •  •  by  putting  more  roadblocks 
for  coal  to  get  over." 

Lewis  was  among  the  speakers  during  a 
special  conference  called  by  West  Virginia 
Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  "as  a  concerted  effort  to 
solve  coal's  problems." 

Members  of  the  Wect  Virginia  delegation 
also  discussed  the  conl  Industry's  problems 
during  the  meeting. 

Lewis  cited  trade  poUcles  of  Belgium.  Can- 
ada, and  West  Germany  as  being  damaging 
to  American  coal.  He  said  that  In  some 
Instances  foreign  coal  Industries  were  being 
supported  by  American  foreign  aid  money. 
"Why  not  concede  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  to  live  before  they  can  support  the 
other  93  percent  of  ttoe  world's  population" 
Lewis  added. 

He  Bald  there  was  "enough  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  all  coal  miners  in  the  United 
States." 

"All  the  coal  industry  needs  is  an  ex- 
pandable market."  be  added.  "And  it  is 
available  if  our  statesmen  rise  to  the  op- 
portunity." 

Senator  Jennings  ELandolpb,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  said  ooal  may  be  eliminated 
as  a  major  fuel  If  the  Government  doesn't 
soon  do  something  to  "lessen  Inequitable 
ImpacU"  from  residual  oil  and  "dumped" 
natural  gas. 

Representative  Harlxy  O.  Staocers,  E>emo- 
crat.  of  West  Virginia,  said  the  coal  Industry 
can  look  to  Government  for  some  help,  but 
only  the  Indsutry  can  solve  Its  own  prob- 
lems. He  said  development  of  new  ubcs  for 
coal  was  the  Industry's  best  hop>e  for  Im- 
proving its  economic  position. 

Barron  asked  the  officials  present  what  his 
administration,  the  State  legislature  and 
the  West  Virginia  congressional  delegation 
could  do  to  Improve  coals  position  in  the 
Nation's  fuel  market. 

"Things  have  begun  to  look  up  In  West 
Virginia,"  Barron  said.  "Proof  of  this  Is  the 
fact  the  SUte  administration  Is  closing  out 
the  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus." 

The  Governor  said  his  recent  trip  to  Japan 
convinced  him  West  Virginia  "will  sell  more 
coal  to  that  country  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions." 

"This  means  Increased  business  for  the 
railroads  which  are  to  haul  the  coal  to  ports 
of  shipment,"  he  said.  "By  our  combined 
efforu  we  will  Increase  coal  exports  all  over 
the  world  and  will  develop  our  domestic 
sales  " 

Senator  Robert  C  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia,  said  the  Federal  Government  has 
shown  indifference  to  the  problems  facing 
the  coal  Industry. 

"It  can  be  stated  imequlvocally  that  what 
our  Government  Is  doing  and  Is  not  doing 
with  respect  to  the  ooal  Industry  seems  de- 
signed to  retard  the  Industry's  present  pro- 
grams and  its  future  vitality, "  Btrd  said. 

Byrd  lashed  out  particularly  at  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  toward  residual  oil  imports. 

"The  quotas  are  always  being  adjusted 
upward,  but  never  downward."  he  said. 

"The  economic  enigma  of  the  coal  Industry 
can  be  resolved  by  the  imposition  of  reduced 
Import  quotas  on  residual  oil,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  fuels  policy,  and  a  fully 
financed  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment," he  said.  "Any  other  course  by  our 
Government  should  be  considered  as  a  bland 
disregard  for  a  critically  serious  problem." 

President  Stephen  Dunn  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  urged  Barron  to  form  a  per- 


manent conference  of  Governors  to  assist  in 
solving  the  problems  facing  the  coal  Industry. 
Dunn  said  all  ooal-produclng  States  "can 
and  should  t>e  West  Virginia's  allies."  Dunn 
also  recommended  that  Governors  and  legis- 
latures join  In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  In- 
equitable competition  from  foreign  residual 
oil  and  "dump"  natural  gas. 


(From  the  West  Virginian.  Fairmont.  W.  Va.. 
June  26.  1962) 
Lewis  Issues  New  Charge  at  Kennedy 
Washington. — President  Emeritus  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  charged 
the   Kennedy   administration    Monday    with 
a  failure  to  change  the  "quota  system  tariff 
blocks   and   Government   subsidies"   In   for- 
eign countries. 

The  fiery  former  UMW  president  said  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  failed  to  keep 
its  promise  to  help  the  coal  Industry  and 
also  stated  that  there  were  "'more  men  work- 
ing In  West  Virginia  before  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration was  elected." 

Lewis  said  Kennedy"s  promises  to  West  Vlr- 
gl  ila  miners  ""have  been  honored  by  conver- 
sation •  •  •  by  putting  more  roadblocks 
for  coal  to  get  over." 

Lewis  was  among  the  speakers  at  a  special 
conference  called  by  Gov.  W.  W.  Barron  to 
find  out  what  covUd  be  done  to  Improve 
coal's  position  In  the  Nation's  fuel  market. 

At  the  meeting  Barron  said  that  "things 
have  begun  to  look  up  In  West  Virginia. 
Proof  of  thU  Is  the  fact  that  the  State  ad- 
ministration Is  closing  out  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  surplus." 

The  Governor  said  his  recent  trip  to  Japan 
convinced  him  West  Virginia  ""will  sell  more 
coal  to  that  country  and  other  foreign 
nations." 

Barron  also  said  that  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  State's  coal  and  railroad 
Industries  ""we  will  Increase  coal  exports  all 
over  the  world  and  will  develop  our  domestic 
sales." 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat,  of 
West  Virginia,  also  had  some  harsh  criticism 
of  Federal  policies  In  relation  to  the  coal  In- 
dustry at  the  conference. 

Randolph  said  that  coal  may  be  elimi- 
nated as  a  major  fuel  If  the  Government 
does  not  do  something  to  "lessen  Inequitable 
Impacts'"  from  residual  oil  and  ""dumped"" 
natlonsd  gas. 

Representative  Harlet  O.  Staggers.  Demo- 
crat, of  West  Virginia,  took  a  somewhat  less 
critical  stand  as  he  said  that  the  coal  indus- 
try's best  hope  for  Improving  Its  economic 
position  was  through  the  development  of 
new  use  for  coal.  Staggers  said  that,  al- 
though the  Industry  can  look  to  Govern- 
ment for  some  help,  only  the  Industry  can 
solve  Its  own  problems. 

President  Joseph  Moody  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference  said  President  Ken- 
nedy should  be  alerted  to  the  '"matter  of  in- 
action on  the  part  of  his  administration"  to 
aid  the  coal  Industry. 

Moody  said  he  understood  that  the  quota 
on  residual  oil  had  been  raised  by  9  million 
barrels  between  9  and  10  o'clock  one 
morning. 

Moody  said  If  this  Is  true  then  the  Gov- 
ernment can  reduce  the  quota  In  the  same 
way. 

"The  Government  has  stymied  the  coal 
Industry."  he  said.  '"This  Isn't  crying  In  oui 
beer  and  It  Isn't  getting  down  on  our  knees 
and  begging.'" 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1962] 
John  Lewis  Raps  Inaction  or  Kennedy 

(By  Nell  Gllbrlde) 
Labor  Leader  John  L.  Lewis  accused  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  yesterday  of  falling  to  live  up 
to  the  campaign  promises  Mr.  Kennedy  made 
to  jobless  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia. 


Lewis,  retired  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  said  unemployed  miners 
need  "bread  and  butter  and  shelter — the 
elementary  requirements  of  life  Itself."  but 
have  gotten  nothing  but  conversation  from 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

Speaking  at  a  conference  called  by  Gov. 
W.  W.  Barron,  of  West  Virginia,  to  discuss 
the  plight  of  the  coal  Industry,  Lewis  also 
criticized  former  President  Elsenhower's 
treatment  of  the  industry. 

The  82-year-old  Lewis  said  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  while  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration, refused  to  protest  against  discrim- 
inatory tariffs  on  U.S.  coal  entering  nations 
receiving  aid  from  this  country. 

"Dillon  haan"t  changed  his  attitude  In  the 
Kennedy  administration,"  Lewis  declared. 

Lewis  accused  the  Kennedy  administration 
of  putting  further  roadblocks  In  the  path  of 
the  U.S.  coal  Industry's  attempts  to  stop 
declining  exports. 

"There  are  fewer  men  working  in  the  West 
Virginia  mines  today  than  when  Kennedy 
was  elected  and  promises  made  to  West  Vir- 
ginia." he  said. 

"Have  these  promises  been  carried  out? 
Kennedy's  promises  been  honored? — only  by 
conversation,"  Lewis  added. 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference  of  labor. 
Industry,  and  Government  representatives 
included  Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  and  Representatives  Cleve- 
land Bailey.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Elizabeth 
Kee,  and  Ken  Hechler— all  West  Virginia 
Democrats — Representative  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr..  Republican  of  West  Virginia,  and  Ste- 
phen F.  Dunn,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association. 

COAL    industry    vital    to    UTAH    ECONOMY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
coal  industry  is  not  only  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Appalachian  area  but  it  is 
also  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
West  and  Midwest.  Over  5.250.000  tons 
of  coal  were  produced  in  Utah  in  1961. 
Coal  is  shipped  from  Carbon  and  Emery 
Counties  to  13  Western  and  Midwestern 
States. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  69  per- 
cent of  the  total  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves are  located  in  the  western  field, 
including  my  own  State  of  Utah.  There 
is  a  good  possibility  that  coal  production 
in  Utah  can  be  doubled  and  even  tripled 
when  a  pipeline  is  built  to  slurry  coal 
from  Utah  to  Calif oriiia,  or.  alterna- 
tively, if  the  railroads  perfect  the  new 
and  cheaper  means  of  rail  transportation 
presently  being  developed.  I  am  work- 
ing closely  now  with  one  of  America's 
major  coal  companies,  which  is  actively 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  coal 
operation  in  Utah. 

In  the  future.  Utah  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States,  will  be  called  on  to  supply 
much  of  the  coal  needs  which  our  ex- 
panding economy  will  require. 

If  this  is  to  be  possible,  Mr.  President, 
our  coal  industry  must  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  a  condition  that  will  enable  it 
to  grow  with  the  general  economy  and  to 
meet  emergency  needs,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  if  that  should  be  required. 

XTTAH    AND    WEST    HURT   BY    OIL    IMPORTS 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  coal  is  of  ever 
increasing  importance  to  Utah  and  other 
Western  States,  and  we  are  feeling  the 
damaging  effect  of  dump  sales  of  foreign 
residual  oil  just  as  surely  as  are  the  Ap- 
palachian States.  It  is  obvious  that, 
when  West  "Virginia.  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania  coal  is  displaced  from  its 
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historical  markets  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  It  win  seek  new  markets  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West  and  will  disi>lace 
coal  being  mined  in  that  area. 

Just  two  statistics  will  show  the  effect 
that  such  displacement  has  had  oo  my 
own  State: 

Ph-st.  Coal  production  in  Utah  de- 
clined from  7.429.000  tons  in  1947  to  only 
5;250,000  in  1961.  and 

Second.  Coal  mine  employment  has 
dropped  from  4.202  in  1946  to  2,212  in 
1960.  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

Because  of  the  loss  of  coal  markets, 
the  economy  of  the  Carbon-Emery  area, 
and  indeed  the  economy  of  the  entire 
State,  has  been  hurt.  This  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  population  in  both  coim- 
ties  has  continued  to  drop,  along  with 
total  employment.  Where  7.700  people 
were  employed  in  the  area  in  1960,  when 
President  Kennedy  took  office,  less  than 
7,400  are  now  at  work.  During  the  same 
period,  the  total  work  force  has  declined 
from  8,300  to  lea*  than  8,000.  A*  would 
be  expected  from  these  figures,  unem- 
pk>yment  m  Cartx>n  and  Emery  Ootm- 
ties  has  also  Increased  since  the  New 
Frontier  took  office. 

AOUxmisT%\rKm  lipsxbvici  to  tki  coal 

IMDUSTST 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
given  llpscrvice  to  the  coal  industry  for 
more  than  2  years.  I  believe  it  Is  time 
that  some  concrete  action  is  taken  to 
give  the  relief  that  has  been  prmnised. 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  American  in- 
dustries and  American  workers  be  given 
an  opportunity  equal  to  that  given  a  few 
foreign  nations  and  the  handful  of  in- 
ternational oil  companies  which  reap 
all  of  the  profit  from  imports  of  residual 
oil.  Although  I  have  placed  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  great  damage  to  the  coal 
industry  caused  by  excessive  imports  of 
residual  and  crude  oil,  our  independent 
oil  producers  throughout  the  Nation  and 
in  Utah  are  also  being  hurt;  but,  imfor- 
timately,  their  economic  welfare  is  also 
being  ignored  by  the  administration. 

The  only  voice  which  has  been  raised 
against  tighter,  long-range  oil-import 
controls  has  been  that  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  which  claims  to  speak  for 
the  consimier.  but  as  yet  has  been  unable 
to  come  up  with  one  figure  to  demcm- 
strate  its  contenticm  that  import  controls 
are  causing  economic  damage  to  New 
England  consvmiers. 

MASSACHUSETTS    SUfATOKUL    POLITICS   AND    OIL 
HCPOKTS 

It  is.  of  course,  interesting  to  note, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  8  years  by  John  P.  Keimedy,  is 
one  of  the  strong  and  vociferouf  sup- 
porters of  the  New  England  Council.  I 
am  sure  that,  if  he  should  be  elected, 
Ted  Kennedy  would  be  Just  as  strong 
a  supporter  of  its  policies.  There  is  a 
growing  suspicion  that  the  disdainful 
treatment  afforded  the  coal  industry  by 
the  administration  arises  in  great  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Massa- 
chxisetts  consumes  more  residual  oil  than 
any  other  State  of  the  Union.  No  doubt 
the  White  House  feels  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent helped  the  coal  industry  by  cuttu:« 
oil  imports,  this  would  have  an  adverse 


effect  on  Ted  Kennedy's  senatorial  elec- 
tion aspirations. 

XDDfT  WILZ.  NOT  ACT,  CONeXESS  SBOULB 
TBB   TBAOB   ACT 


Mr.  President,  the  admhilstratlon  has 
the  power  to  raise  or  lower  import 
quotas  on  residual  fuel  oil.  This  power 
is  contained  in  the  national  security 
clause  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  administxation  now  is  asking  that 
the  Senate  give  approval  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  which  wHI  greatly  broad- 
en the  President's  authority  over  trade 
with  other  nations. 

Unless  there  is  some  immediate  action 
taken  by  the  administration  to  curb  the 
excessive  imports  of  residual  oil,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  coming  wedts,  to 
amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  re- 
quire that  the  domestic  fuels  Industries 
be  given  adequate  protection  from  this 
foreign  waste  product. 


MEDICAL  CARS  IN  INDIANA 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Albert  Kelly,  welfare  director  In  Indiana, 
says  not  a  single  aged  person  In  my  State 
need  be  without  medical  care  If  he  can 
show  that  he  cannot  pay  for  it  himself. 
Whether  they  are  under  social  security 
makes  no  difference. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  is  the  simple 
aim  of  an  the  so-called  medical  care 
bins,  amendments,  and  so  forth,  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  am  certain  that  this  purpose — mak- 
ing sure  that  any  a«ed  person  who  can- 
not pay  for  adequate  medical  care  is 
assured  of  it  from  some  governmental 
source — Is  the  sincere  aim  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  significant.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  which 
passed  the  law  assuring  adequate  medical 
care  for  aged  Indiana  residents  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  themselves 
was  divided  politically— the  Democrats 
controlled  the  senate  and  the  Republi- 
cans had  a  majority  in  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  Kelly's  explanation  of  the  Indiana 
situation  is  w  ell  related  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Edward  Frank,  a  reporter  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  I  blA  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Prank's  account  of  the 
interview  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

IfKDICAL     CAJIS     KwaUkWLX     TO     ALL     ACXD     IK 
IlVSIAIfA 

(By  Edward  H.  Frank) 

Kot  a  single  aged  person  in  Indiana  need 
be  without  medical  care  If  they  can  estab- 
lish the  monetary  need  for  such  care.  State 
Welfare  Director  Albert  KeUy  said  yesterday. 

Indiana's  new  medical  care  for  the  aged 
program,  which  went  Into  effect  January  1, 
provides  unlimited  medical,  doctor,  nursing 
and  hospital  care  for  all  persons  more  than 
65  years  old  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  siich 
treatment  under  welfare  standards. 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  any 
person  In  Indiana  should  not  receive  medical 
care  If  they  qualify  under  exlsUng  laws,"  the 
welfare   chtet  said. 

Kelly  stressed  that  he  does  not  want  to 
become  embroiled  in  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding   the    "medicare    under    social    se- 


cnrtty"  program  being  pushed  by  PraaliSMt 
Kennedy. 

Kellyi  remitf Its  folkcwed  »  reovnt  warwf  In 
Terre  Haute.  •  dty  where  12  J  percent  of  Ita 

population  Is  more  than  66.  ThU  Is  one  of 
the  highest  ag«d  pcqwlatioii  ratlOB  In  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  Terre  Haute  survey  showed  that  the 
demands  are  negHgfble  for  medical  cmre  hy 
Its  senior  citlaens  under  the  new  welfsre 
program. 

With  pn  over  65  popuIatkNi  of  I3.37S  In 
TYrre  Haute,  only  10  applications  have  been 
made  for  medical  assistance  since  January  1. 

Eleven  persons  now  are  receiving  treat- 
ment, the  survey  revealed. 

At  least  140  persons  were  expected  to  ap- 
ply for  medical  cars  In  that  city  when  the 
new  program  was  planned. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Terre 
Haute  Chamber  of  Cocnmerce. 

"The  State  welfare  department  and  the 
IiMllsns  General  Aascaibly  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  In  considering  the  two  indi- 
viduals most  Interested  In  a  welfare  pro- 
gram." the  survery  rtport  asld. 

"Thm*  two  Individuals  are  the  rsdptent 
who  Is  tnken  care  of  when  the  need  Is 
shown.  The  secood  psraon  Is  the  Xaxpmytx 
who  must  foot  ths  blU  and  who  ta  pro- 
tected by  the  reasonable  eligibility  requlre- 
menu  demanded  of  the  recipient,"  the  re- 
port said. 

Before  Indiana's  new  medical  care  pro- 
gram took  effect,  only  persons  covered  by 
the  old-age  assUtance  program  were  eligible 
to  receive  medleal  care. 

But  sensing  there  were  Hooeler  cltlrens 
who  had  ralBelent  Income  to  meet  their  day- 
to-day  needs  but  were  unsble  to  flnanoe 
expensive  medical  treatment,  the  1961  gen- 
eral assembly  enacted  a  program  which  pro- 
vides medical  care  for  persons  cmr  85  who 
are  not  ander  old-age  assistance. 

Keny  said  an  estimated  5.000  persons  are 
expected  to  receive  medical  care  this  first 
year  under  the  new  program. 

The  new  program  is  expected  to  cost  |1,- 
500.000  in  1962,  of  which  about  67  percent 
will  be  paid  by  the  Ihtderal  Oovemment. 
Jl  percent  by  the  State,  and  12  percent  by 
local  county  funds. 

On  May  SI,  816  senior  citlaens  were  re- 
ceiving medical  assistance  under  the  "med- 
ical only"  fdan.  Kelly  said. 

However,  other  recipients  had  received 
medical  assistance  for  a  month  or  so  and 
were  not  on  the  IIsU  at  the  end  of  Uay. 

"The  new  medlcal-only  pJan  Is  different 
than  old-age  assistance."  Kelly  said.  "When 
a  person  gets  on  old-age  assistance,  he  is 
usually  there  unUl  he  dies. 

"But  under  the  medlcal-only  i>laa,  a  re- 
cipient might  receive  asslstsjice  for  1  month 
for  an  operation  and  then  irot  have  any 
further  medical  expenaea  for  several 
months." 

To  qualify  for  the  new  program,  an  ap- 
plicant must  agree  to  a  hen  on  his  prop- 
erty. But  this  Hen  U  not  coUeetable — and 
then  only  for  the  amount  of  f-lefncc  re- 
ceived—until the  death  of  the  recipient  and 
his  or  her  spouse. 

Other  requirements  of  the  medical  pro- 
gram sUpulate  that  a  recipient  must  have 
no  more  than  9350  In  cash  assets  and  must 
have  lived  in  Indiana  3  of  the  last  0  years 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  MEDICARE 
BILL 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  tell  us  our  "angry  President" 
has  had  another  flare  of  temper. 

This  time,  he  Is  angrry  with  the  31  Re- 
publicans and  21  Democrats  who  voted 
against  his  so-called  medicare  plan 
which,  according  to  Washington  Post 
editorial  comment,  should  not  be  called 


a  medicare  plan  because  "it  provides  for 
no  payment  of  doctc«-s'  bills  whatever". 

It  appears  that  President  Kennedy  was 
not  quite  as  intemperate  in  his  remaiits 
about  Senators  as  he  was  in  his  well- 
known  reference  to  businessmen,  but  he 
was  sufficiently  upset  that  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  m  an  editorial  appearmg 
July  18,  1962,  referred  to  him  as  "an  ap- 
parently angry  President." 

Mr.  President,  I  regret,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  angry;  I  regret  that  a 
good  many  reported  incidents  have  indi- 
cated a  tendency  toward  anger  by  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House.  The  times 
do  not  call  for  uncontrolled  anger  in  a 
world  leader. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  is  un- 
derstandable and  not  without  precedent 
that  a  President  would  express  disap- 
pointment at  the  failure  of  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  to 
approve  so  many  key  points  m  his  pro- 
gram. The  President  has  expanded  his 
anger,  in  this  instance,  to  a  threat 
against  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
opposed  his  program.  He  will  carry  his 
fight,  he  says,  to  the  people  in  the  com- 
ing elections.  1 1 

Thus,  I  believe,  »  is  appropriate  that 
those  of  us  who  expressed  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  our  constituents  by  voting 
against  the  so-called  medicare  bill  make 
available  to  all  of  the  people  the  studied 
editorial  opinions  of  such  unbiased  news- 
papers as  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  Star  edito- 
rial of  July  18,  1»B2,  entitled  "Quite  a 
Handful"  be  prmted  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Quits  a  Handful 

An  apparently  angry  President  was  some- 
thing less  than  candid  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  Senate's  vot<i  to  bury  the  medicare 
bill  for  this  session. 

Calling  the  vote  a  '-most  serious  defeat  for 
every  American  family"  which  it  certainly 
is  not.  he  went  on  to  say:  "Nearly  all  the 
Republicans  and  a  handful  of  Democrats 
Joined  with  them  to  give  us  today's  setback." 
The  fact  is.  however,  that  21  Democrats— 
virtually  one-third  ctf  the  party's  member- 
ship in  the  Senate— Jvoted  against  the  meas- 
ure, and  that,  by  any  standard,  is  quite  a 
handful. 

This  setback  for  the  President,  coming  on 
the  heels  of  such  other  reverses  as  the  de- 
feat of  his  farm  bill  and  his  urban  affairs 
bill,  is  a  stinging  lebuff  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  ad^er8e  vote  was  simply  a 
political  maneuver.  lU  the  President  implied. 
If  Mr.  Kennedy  proposes  to  carry  this  fight 
to  the  voters  in  November,  it  would  be  wise 
to  keep  the  record  straight. 

The  President  said  "that  a  switch  of  two 
votes  in  the  Senate  would  have  provided,  I 
believe,  for  Its  passage. "  As  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned,  this  U  true.  But  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy knows  that  the  bill  faced  almost  cer- 
tain death  In  the  House  even  If  It  had  passed 
the  Senate. 

The  objections  raited  In  the  Senate  were 
varied.  Under  the  bill  there  would  have 
been  an  Increase  in  taxes  ($2.2  billion  by 
1964).  although  many  of  the  President's  as- 
sociates are  pressing:  hard  for  a  tax  cut  now. 
More  to  the  point  was  an  objection  raised  by 
Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia.  Noting  that 
the  medical  care  bill  had  been  brought  up 
In  the  Senate  as  a  rider  to  another  measure, 
he  said:  "I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  dan- 


gerous precedent  than  to  take  up  bUls  of 
this  magnitude  without  a  written  record  of 
hearings  and  without  a  thorough  study  by 
a  committee  of  this  body  to  help  us  arrive 
at  a  proper  decision."  There  Is,  we  think, 
much  force  to  this  contention. 

The  bin  which  was  killed  yesterday  was. 
In  o\u  Judgment,  an  Improvement  over  the 
original  King-Anderson  measure.  But  it 
surely  was  not  the  best  possible  measure, 
and  Its  defeat  does  not  mean  that  52  Sen- 
ators are  against  the  old  folks  or  the  famUles 
of  America. 

It  does  mean  that  the  President  now  has 
a  political  issue  on  which  he  evidently  in- 
tends to  go  to  the  country  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  this  November.  Whether, 
from  his  point  of  view.  It  will  be  a  winning 
Issue  remains  to  be  seen.  The  voters  will 
answer  that  one.  Meanwhile,  we  would  like 
to  suggest  that  this  country  will  not  go  to 
pot  between  now  and  next  year,  when  medi- 
care can  be  put  before  a  new  Congress. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  said  that  my  own  position  on 
the  King -Anderson  bill  was  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  on  constituent 
mail  overwhelmingly  opposing  the  plan, 
and  on  a  statement  of  the  welfare  direc- 
tor of  the  State  of  Indiana  that  any 
aged  person  who  cannot  pay  for  ade- 
quate medical  care  is  guaranteed  such 
care  under  Indiana  law. 


is  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that,  if 
not  before,  section  5  does  now  reflect 
the  majority  view. 


TERMINOLOGICAL  INEXACTITUDE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  clarifying  an  apparent 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  1961 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
The  basic  policy  statements  and  recom- 
mendations of  that  Conference  were 
printed  by  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  In  reading  the  Con- 
gressional Record  yesterday,  I  learned 
from  the  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  section  2,  entitled: 
"Income  Maintenance,  Including  Fi- 
nancing Health  Costs  "  also  recommends 
the  treatment  to  be  given  health  care 
for  the  aged.  The  failure  to  allude  to 
section  2  can  only  be  ascribed  to  termi- 
nological inexactitude.  Section  5  is  en- 
titled: "Health  and  Medical  Care,  In- 
cluding Institutional  Care."    It  states: 

Existing  Federal -State  matching  programs 
will  provide  effective,  economical,  dignified 
medical  care  for  our  elderly  citizens  who 
need  help.  The  implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams should  resvilt  In  the  high  quality  of 
medical  care  desired.  Compulsory  health 
care  inevitably  results  in  poor  quality  health 
care. 

This  language  is  followed  by  the 
minority  position,  entitled:  "Minority 
Report  on  Financing  Health  Care," 
which  adopts  the  contrary  position. 
The  direct  reference  to  health  and 
medical  care  in  section  5  would  lead  to 
the  assumption  that  the  recommenda- 
tions therein,  in  the  form  which  hsis 
just  been  quoted,  would  bear  directly  on 
the  question.  The  fact  that  a  minority 
report,  reflecting  the  opposite  view,  fol- 
lows hard  on  its  heel  would  indicate 
further  that  section  5  represents  the 
majority  view. 

Only  terminological  inexactitude  can 
accoimt  for  the  result. 

Viewing  the  medicare  issue  In  retro- 
spect, the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 


MIGRATORY  FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  for  almost  3  years.  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Willums  of  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  has  led  a  determined 
drive  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
benefit  migratory  farmworkers  and  their 
families.  Despite  formidable  opposition, 
he  has,  with  the  aid  of  an  aroused  public 
conscience,  succeeded  in  steering  five 
migratory  farmworker  bills  through  the 
Senate  and  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  they  now  await  further 
action. 

The  Senate-passed  bills  are  desperate- 
ly needed  for  the  prohibition  of  harmful 
agricultural  child  labor.  Improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  migratory 
farm  children  and  adults.  Federal  regis- 
tration of  crew  leaders.  Improved  health 
services  for  migratory  farm  families,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 

This  legislation  will,  of  course,  go  a 
long  way  in  the  amelioration  of  several 
important  migratory  farmworker  prob- 
lems. But  perhaps  the  real  significance 
of  its  passage  by  the  Senate  is  the  indi- 
cation that  the  entire  f  sum  community  is 
not  unalterably  opposed  to  a  modicum  of 
economic  and  social  justice  for  those  up- 
on whose  labor  they  dei>end. 

Although  each  of  the  Senate-passed 
bills  would  improve  specific  migratory 
farmworker  problems,  they  are  not  a 
complete  solution  to  the  basic  cause  of 
the  migrant  farmworker's  economic  and 
social  ostracism.  The  legislation  needed 
to  do  this  is  the  bill,  S.  1129,  which  would 
enable  farmers  to  recruit  UJS.  citizen 
farmworkers  under  procedures  similar  to 
those  now  used  for  the  recruitment  of 
thousands  of  foreign  farmworkers.  The 
program  proposed  under  the  bill,  S.  1129, 
would  assure  farmers  of  a  reliable,  will- 
ing, and  able  farm  labor  supply.  The 
farmworker,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
expect  to  work  for  a  longer  period  of  the 
year  and  to  raise  his  extraordinarily  low 
income. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  on  July  15, 
appropriately  entitled  "Dusty  Road  for 
the  Migrant,"  accurately  points  out  that 
the  bill,  S.  1129,  would  curtail  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  large  numbers  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  to  harvest  our  crops. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  few  members  of  the 
farm  community  who  rely  heavily  upon 
foreign  labor,  this  consideration  con- 
tinues to  override  any  improvement  in 
the  deplorable  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  U.S.  citizen  farmworkers.  Ap- 
parently, they  would  kill  the  bill  at  any 
cost.  I  would,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Times  that — 

The  growers'  assertions  of  fear  that  we 
are  on  ovir  way  to  a  czar-rldden  agricultural 
welfare  state  have  a  particularly  ironic  ring 
In  this  field  of  low  wages  and  inhuman  work- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  that  growers,  in 
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their  desperation  to  preserve  their  self- 
ish interests  at  the  expense  of  their  vir- 
tually defenseless  workers,  hare  resorted 
to  "pure  flubdubbery"  in  opposing  this 
legislation,  and  I  praise  the  Times  for 
putting  this  matter  in  its  prc^^er  per- 
spective. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Dusty  Road  fob   the   Migrant 

Lobbying  by  the  owners  of  huge  faxms  in 
Texas  and  California  seems  Ukely  once  again 
to  block  a  measure  of  economic  Justice  for 
migratory  farmworkers,  perennially  the  for- 
gotten people  of  American  politics.  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  who  has  cham- 
pioned the  migrants'  cause  as  chairman  of 
a  special  subcommittee,  accuses  a  relative 
handful  of  big  growers  and  their  allies  of 
engaging  In  pure  flubdubbery  to  defeat  a 
bin  that  would  put  the  recruitment  of  do- 
mestic farmworkers  on  a  more  S3rstematic 
basis  and  thus  cut  the  need  for  importing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  workers 
each  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  to  func- 
tion more  effectively  in  supplying  workers 
when  and  where  they  are  needed.  It  Is  also 
designed  to  assure  the  workers  a  reasonably 
continuous  round  of  Jobs  under  minimal 
standards  of  decency  In  housing  and  trans- 
portation. To  the  extent  that  It  succeeds. 
It  would  reduce  reliance  on  cheap  foreign 
labcHT  to  harvest  American  crops.  By  the 
same  token,  it  would  offer  promise  that  the 
destructive  competition  in  wage  standards 
created  by  the  availability  (7f  Imported  work- 
ers would  eventually  stop,  as  it  should  under 
existing  Federal  law.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg's  efforts  to  enforce  present  re- 
straints on  such  competition  are  currently 
Jeopardized  by  congressional  moves  to  limit 
enforcement  funds  and  to  roll  back  the  in- 
adequate administrative  authority  he  now 
has.  The  growers'  assertions  of  fear  that 
we  are  on  our  way  to  a  czar-ridden  agricul- 
tural welfare  state  have  a  particularly  Ironic 
ring  in  this  field  of  low  wages  and  Inhuman 
working  conditions. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
light  to  secure  passage  of  a  meaningful 
and  effective  health  care  program  for 
the  aged  is  over  for  this  session  of  Con- 
Kress.  But  the  problem  we  tried  to  re- 
lieve remains  with  us  and  will  intensify. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  which  points  out  the  real  need  for 
such  a  program,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medicare    Rejected 

The  Senate  lias  disposed  of  the  administra- 
tion's medicare  plan  for  giving  health  as- 
sistance to  the  aged  but  It  has  not  disposed 
Gf  the  need  out  of  which  these  proposals 
arose.  That  need  will  continue  to  exist  and 
as  long  as  it  is  as  unsatisfactorily  met  as  it 
Is  now,  it  will  accost  the  conscience  of  the 
country  and  reproaca  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Congress  that  might  have  launched 
a  plan  of  better  care  for  the  infirm  aged  has. 
Instead,  launched  a  political  Usue.  Perhaps 
this  Is  the  way  that  things  get  settled  In 
a  democracy.  Apparently  the  Senate  was  not 
convinced  of  the  virtues  of  this  particular 


ptlan  for  Onanciag  aotne  ot  the  cocts  oif  mcdl- 
cal  attention  for  aged  people  oat  at  a  aod&l 
security  tax.  It  now  will  be  necessary  to 
cociTlnce  tbe  pitbllc  that  there  Is  a  real  need 
of  meeting  tliat  need.  The  campaign  of  per- 
suasion that  nam  takes  ptecc,  before  It  is 
over,  may  persuade  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress that  a  program  of  much  greater  sweep 
and  coverage  Is  necessary.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  If  eome^Congress  hereafter  goes  a 
great  deal  further  and  faster  than  the  ad- 
ministration  wished   to  go  In   this  blU. 

Much  as  the  measure  v/ould  have  Improved 
upon  existing  rsslstance,  it  did  not  provide 
sufficiently  for  one  of  the  moet  anguishing 
medical  needs  of  tlie  a^ed — hospital  and 
medical  care  during  long  periods  of  terminal 
Illness.  The  calamity  of  this  kind  of  illness 
is  the  despair  of  countless  families  who  find 
their  financial  resources  exhausted  In  a  futile 
combat  with  the  diseases  of  advancing  age. 
When  protracted  affliction  strikes  the  aged 
in  their  last  years,  none  but  the  most  for- 
tunate families  can  live  up  to  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  dying  without  disregarding  their 
obligations  to  the  living. 

The  pressures  of  such  anguishing  experi- 
ences account  for  the  emotional  Involvement 
in  the  medicare  proposals.  The  longer  Gov- 
ernment defers  amelioration  of  these  needs, 
the  greater  the  risk  that  they  will  generate 
pressures  for  much  more  radical  proposals. 
The  very  tentative,  modest,  and  mild  sugges- 
tions of  the  administration  then  will  be 
scorned.  The  King  Canutes  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  may  find  themselves  the 
real  architects  of  solutions  that  menace  the 
integrity  of  private  medical  imictice  and  hos- 
pital care. 

There  no  longer  Is  any  real  doubt  that 
Government  In  this  country  sooner  or  later 
will  undertake  Svome  kind  of  plan  to  meet 
at  least  a  part  of  the  needs  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  of  the  aged.  The  sooner  it 
makes  a  response  to  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  aged,  the  more  likely  it  Is  that  the  coun- 
try can  have  a  plan  that  Is  soundly  financed, 
conservatively  planned,  and  professionally 
soxmd. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE  APPROPRIATIONS,    1963 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  a  paragraph  on  page  5 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  report 
of  the  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  which  reads: 

The  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
mounting  cost  of  the  employment  security 
program,  and  in  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  It  is  essential  that  administration 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment services  be  directed  and  coordi- 
nated, geared  to  local  conditions,  at  all 
levels. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hell],  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  hearings 
on  this  bill,  assured  us  that  this  para- 
graph is  in  no  way  mandatory.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  my  able  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Pastore.  Senator 
HiiL  stressed  that  the  States  themselves 
would  continue  to  decide  on  the  best 
manner  in  which  to  administer  these 
programs.  I  was  indeed  pleased  to  note 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

When  considering  the  rising  costs  of 
these  programs,  I  believe  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  increase  in  our  popu- 
lation and  consequent  rise  in  the  num- 
bers of  our  work  force,  plus  the  grow- 
ing  complexity   of   our   labor   markets 


explain,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  in- 
creased costs  of  administration. 

I  am  informed  that  within  the  past 
year  efforts  have  been  made  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Service.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  reorganize  and,  frequently,  to 
relocate  employment  offices  so  that  they 
might  be  directly  geared  to  local  condi- 
tions. One  problem  has  been  the  con- 
gestion experienced  when  unemployment 
claims  as  well  as  applications  for  work 
are  processed  in  the  same  physical  quar- 
ters. Actually,  in  some  States,  the  per- 
formance of  both  the  unemployment 
compensation  and  employment  service 
programs  has  improved  markedly  when 
these  operations  have  been  operated 
from  different  offices.  For  example.  In 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
Providence  area,  we  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  separating  *,hese  two  services. 
Employment  placements  there  Increased 
27  3  percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 

I  am.  of  course,  always  concerned  with 
efficiency  in  the  administrative  costs  of 
Government  operations.  In  this  par- 
ticular situation,  however,  I  am  pleased, 
indeed,  to  note  Senator  Hill's  comments 
that  passage  of  the  Labor.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriations  bill 
would  in  no  way  discourage  this  separa- 
tion of  the  unemplojmient  compensation 
and  employment  service  programs  when 
appropriately  suited  to  local  conditions 
within  a  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIE«NT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  morning  business  to  be  submitted 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  morning  business  to  be  submitted? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10904)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tht 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Proxmire 
amendments. 


FOREIGN  AID  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spark  man!  is  prepared  to 
suomit  a  conference  report  at  this  time. 
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If  he  will  do  so,  then  X  should  like  to 
have  a  quorum  call,  so  that  more  Sen- 
ators may  be  present. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  paiters  on  the  con- 
ference report  are  now  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.  They 
are  not  now  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  can  obtain 
them  in  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  meantime.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roH    I ' 

The  Chief  Clerk  proc4>eded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  ccmmittee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagree:ng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  r^wrt. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

CoMrsKKNcs  Esporr 

Tb«  oommlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votM  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Houas  to  the  bill  (S. 
2996)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  hare  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mstt^^r  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the   'Foreign   Assistance   Act   of    1962'. 

"PAST  I ACT  roe  XirtZXMATtONAI.  DXTSLOnCEirr 

OF  IMl 

"Chapter  t — Short  title  and  policif 

"Sic.  101.  (a)  The  fifth  pMLragraph  of  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  containing  a  statement 
of  policy,  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  fifth 
paragraph,  immediately  after  'religion.',  the 
following:  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  any  distinction  made  by  foreign  na- 
tions between  American  citizens  because  of 
race,  color,  or  religion  In  the  granting  of, 
or  the  exercise  of.  personal  or  other  rights 
available  to  American  cltleens  is  repugnant 
to  our  principles.' 

"(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  seventh  paragraph  the 
following: 

'"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  stiould  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not.  as  a  result  of  Ualted  SUtes  asslst- 
anoe,  divert  their  own  economle  reeourees 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cknnmunlst  Chliui, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  rtnelTlng  aid  under 
thU  Act.' 

"  'The  Congress  further  declares  that  In 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 


imder  this  Act,  the  highest  practicable  em- 
phasis shoiild  be  given  to:  programs  pro- 
viding for  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for  use 
by  institutions  and  organizations  in  making 
repayable  low- Interest  rate  loans  to  indi- 
viduals in  friendly  foreign  countries  for  the 
purchase  of  small  farms,  the  purchase  of 
homes,  the  establishment,  equipment  and 
strengthening  of  small  independent  business 
concerns,  purchase  of  tools  or  equipment 
needed  by  Individuals  for  carrying  on  an 
occupation  or  a  trade,  or  financing  the  op- 
portunity Sac  individuals  to  obtain  practical 
education  in  vocational  and  occupational 
slLlllB,  and  to  those  programs  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  development  which  will  assist 
In  carrying  out  and  In  preparing  a  favorable 
environment  for  such  programs.  While 
recognizing  that  special  requirements,  dif- 
fering development  needs  and  political  con- 
ditions in  various  assisted  countries  will 
affect  the  priority  of  such  programs  and  of 
each  country's  relative  ability  to  implement 
them,  it  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  each  such  assisted  country  should  be 
encouraged  to  give  adequate  recognition  to 
sOfCdi  needs  of  the  people  In  the  preparation 
of  national  development  programs.' 

"(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  'It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  where  feasible,  the  United 
States  Government  invite  friendly  nations 
to  Join  in  missions  to  consult  with  countries 
which  are  recipients  of  assistance  under  this 
part  on  the  possibilities  for  Joint  action  to 
assure  the  effective  development  of  plans 
for  the  economic  development  of  such  re- 
cipient countries  and  the  effective  use  at 
assistance  provided  them;  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  request  the  assistance  of  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  such  missions.' 

"Chupter  2 — Development  assistance 
"Title  I — ^Development   Loan  Fund 

"Sec.  102.  Section  301  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  general  authority  with  respect  to  de- 
velopment loans  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(e)  In  carrying  out  this  tiUe,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  allocate,  reserve,  earmark, 
commit,  or  otherwise  set  aside,  funds  aggre- 
gating In  excess  of  si 00 ,000  for  use  in  any 
country  under  tills  title  unless  (1)  an  ap- 
plication for  such  funds  has  been  received 
for  use  In  such  country  together  with  suffi- 
cient information  and  assurances  to  indi- 
cate reasonably  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
In  an  economically  and  technically  sound 
manner,  or  (2)  the  President  determines 
with  respect  to  each  such  allocation,  reser- 
vation, esirmarklng,  commitment,  or  set-aside 
that  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  use  such 
funds  pursuant  to  multilateral  plans.' 

"Title  U — Development  Grants  and  Techni- 
cal Cooperation 

"Sec.  103.  TiUe  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  development 
grants  and  technical  cooperation.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows : 

"(a)  In  section  211.  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral authority,  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows : 

"  '(c)  Not  to  exceed  #1,000.000  of  the  fimds 
made  available  for  the  ptirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion In  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United  States 
and  such  programs  may  be  carried  out  only 
in  accordance  with  the  reqtilrements  of  this 
section.' 

"(b)  In  section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorisation, strike  out  '1962'  and  'S380.000.- 
000'  and  subsUtute  '1963'  and  '$300,000,000'. 
respectively. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  213.  which  relates 
to  atoms  for  pecw^e. 


"Title  m — Investment  Otiarantles 


"Sic.  lOi.  Title  m  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  ss 
amended,  wlilch  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties, is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b)  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1,000.- 
000.000'  in  the  proviso  and  substitute  '$1,300.- 
000,000'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  the  first  proviso  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'where  the  President 
determines  such  action  to  be  important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  ptuposes  of  this  title, 
assuring  against  loss  of  any  loan  Investment 
for  housing  projects  with  appropriate  par- 
ticipation by  the  private  investor  in  the  loan 
risk  and  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and 
financial  policies  of  the  United  States,  or  as- 
suring against  loss  of  not  to  exceed  T5  per 
centum  of  any  other  Investment  due  to  such 
rislcs  as  the  President  may  determine,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  deterxn:  ne'. 

"(3)  In  paragrajA  (2)  strike  out  '$90,- 
000,000'  in  the  third  proviso  and  suijEtltute 
'$180,000,000',  and  after  the  word  'guaranty' 
insert  the  following:  'In  the  case  of  a  loan 
shall  exceed  $25,000,000  and  no  other  such 
guaranty'. 

"(b)  Amend  secUon  223.  which  reUtes  to 
general  provisions,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (d)  Insert  '.  and  out  of 
funds  made  available  pvu^uant  to  this  title' 
before  the  period. 

"(2)  Add    the   following   new   subsection 

(f): 

"'(f)  Tliere  U  liereby  suthorlsed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  amounts, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.' 

"(c)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  in  Latin  American  cotm- 
tries.  ss  follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  '$10,- 
000,000*  In  the  secoiKl  sentence  and  substi- 
tute $60,000,000'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (c)  strilce  out  'and  (e)' 
and  substitute '(e), and  (f)'. 

"Title    rv — Surveys   of   Investment    Oppor- 
tunities 

"Sxc.  105.  Section  232  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  AS  amended,  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  opportuni- 
ties. Is  amended  by  striking  out  '1062'  and 
'$5,000,000*  and  substituting  '1963'  and  '$2.- 
000,000',  respectively. 

"AlUanee  for  Progress 

"Sec.  106.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  IMl,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  tiUe 
VI,  as  follows: 

"  "Title  VI — AUiance  for  Progress 
"  'Sec.  251.  Ozmik&i.  Authosptt. — (a)  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers  great 
hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
the  peoples  ot  the  Americas  and  the  strength- 
ening of  the  relationships  among  them.  It 
is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  vigorous 
measures  by  the  countries  and  sreas  of  Latin 
America  to  mobUize  their  own  resources  for 
economic  development  and  to  adopt  reform 
measures  to  spread  the  benefits  of  economlo 
progress  among  the  people  are  eesentlal  to 
the  success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
to  continued  significant  United  States  as- 
sistance thereunder.  The  President  Is  an- 
thorlxed  to  fuimlsh  ssslstanoe  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  ss  he  may  determine  In  order 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
countries  and  areas  in  Latin  America. 
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"  '(b)  ABslstance  furnished  under  this  title 
shall  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
hiunan  as  well  as  economic  resources.  In 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  (1)  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Bogotii  and  the  Char- 
ter of  Punta  del  Este,  and  In  particular  the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  or 
area  is  showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political,  and  social  concerns  of 
Its  people  and  demonstrating  a  clear  deter- 
mination to  take  effective  self-help  meas- 
ures; (2)  the  economy  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  (3)  the 
consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its  re- 
lationship to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  con- 
tribution to  realizable  long-range  objectives; 
and  (4)  the  possible  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  as- 
sistance involved.  In  making  loans  under 
this  title  from  funds  which  are  required  to  be 
used  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  in  United  States  dollars,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  take  into  account.  In  addition  to 
the  considerations  named  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  whether  financing  could  be  ob- 
tained in  whole  or  In  part  from  other  free 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  the 
efforts  made  by  recipient  nations  to  re- 
patriate capital  Invested  In  other  countries 
by  their  own  citizens.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 201(d).  202(b),  202(c).  and  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  loans,  and  they  shall 
be  made  only  upon  a  finding  of  reasonable 
prospects  of  repayment. 

"'(c)  The  authority  of  section  614(a)  may 
not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  which  are  required  to  be  used  for 
locuis  payable  as  to  principal  and  interest  In 
United  States  dollars,  and  the  authority  of 
section  610  may  be  used  to  transfer  such 
funds  only  to  funds  made  available  for  title  I 
of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 

"  '(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act  and  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  when  requested  by  a  friendly 
country  and  when  appropriate,  assist  in 
fostering  measxires  of  agrarian  reform,  in- 
cluding colonization  and  redistribution  of 
land,  with  a  view  to  Insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land. 

"•(e)  The  President  shall  not  allocate, 
reserve,  earmark,  commit,  or  otherwise  set 
aside,  funds  aggregating  in  excess  of  100.000 
for  use  in  any  country  under  this  title  un- 
less (1>)  an  application  for  such  f\inds  has 
been  received  for  use  In  such  country  to- 
gether with  sufficient  Information  and  as- 
surances to  indicate  reasonably  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  an  economical  and 
technically  sound  manner,  or  (2)  the  Presi- 
dent determines  with  respect  to  each  such 
allocation,  reservation,  earmarking,  commit- 
ment, or  set-aside  that  It  is  in  the  national 
Interest  to  use  such  funds  pursuant  to  multi- 
lateral plans. 

"'(f)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
title,  consistently  with  and  for  the  purposes 
of  section  601(b)  (4)  of  this  Act.  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  or  any  other 
departments  and  agencies  designated  by  the 
President  shall  provide  such  assistance  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  b« 
necessary  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make 
effective  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  estab- 
lished under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"  'Sec.  252.  Authorization. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  for  use  beginning  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  which 
sums  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
\intll   expended  and  which,  except  for  not 


to  exceed  1100,000.000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1963,  shall  be  available 
only  for  loans  payable  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  in  United  States  dollars.  In  pre- 
senting requests  to  the  Congress  for  author- 
izations for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1964  through  1966  to  carry  out  other  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
also  present  the  program  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  for  the  respective  fiscal  year. 

"  'Skc.  253.  Fiscal  Provisions. — All  re- 
ceipts in  United  States  dollars  from  loans 
made  under  this  title  and  from  loans  made 
for  the  benefit  of  countries  and  areas  of 
Latin  America  under  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding  section 
203.  shall  be  available  for  use  for  loans  pay- 
able as  to  principal  and  Interest  in  United 
States  dollars  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  p\irposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.' 

"Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 
"Sec.  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1962'  and 
•$153,500,000"  and  substituting  '1963'  and 
'♦148.900,000'.  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 

"Sic.  108.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1962'  and  '•4«5,000.000'  and 
substituting  1963'  and  '$415,000,000',  re- 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

"Sec.  109.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Amend  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
'1962'  and  substituting  '1963'. 

"(b)  Amend  subsection  (b)  by  striking 
out  'keep'  and  substituting  'provide  quar- 
terly reports  to'  and  by  striking  out  'cur- 
rently Informed  for  the  use'  and  subetitut- 
Ing  'on  the  programing  and  the  obligation'. 

"Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  agrarian 
economies 
"Sec.  110.  Section  461  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  assistance  to  countries  having 
agrarian  economies,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'In  such 
country  emphasis  shall  be  placed  also  upon 
programs  of  community  development  which 
wUl  promote  stable  and  responsible  govern- 
mental institutions  at  the  local  level.' 

"PART  n — international  peace  and  secxtritt 

ACT  or   1961 

"Chapter  1 — Military  assistance 

"Sec.  201.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  &a  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  506.  which  relates  to  con- 
ditions of  eligibility,  add  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"  '(c)  The  President  shall  regularly  reduce 
and.  with  such  deliberate  sp>eed  as  orderly 
procedure  and  other  relevant  considerations, 
including  prior  commitments,  will  permit, 
shall  terminate  all  further  grants  of  military 
equipment  and  supplies  to  any  country  hav- 
ing sufficient  wealth  to  enable  It.  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President,  to  maintain  and 
equip  its  own  military  forces  at  adequate 
strength,  without  undue  burden  to  its  econ- 
omy. 

"  '(d)  Any  country  which  hereafter  uses 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  fvirnlshed 


such  country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  u  amended,  or  any 
predecessor  foreign  assistance  Act,  In  sub- 
stantial violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  any  agreements  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  any  of  such  Acts  shall  be  Imme- 
diately Ineligible  for  further  assistance.' 

"(b)  In  section  507(a),  which  relates  to 
sales.  Insert  'not  less  than'  before  'the  value' 
In  the  first  sentence. 

"(c)  In  section  507(b) .  add  a  new  sentence 
to  read  as  follows:  'No  sales  of  unclassified 
defense  articles  shall  be  made  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  economically  developed  nation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  un- 
less such  articles  are  not  generally  available 
for  purchase  by  such  nations  from  commer- 
cial sources  In  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  sentence  when 
he  determines  that  the  waiver  of  such  pro- 
visions Is  in  the  national  Interest.' 

"(d)   In  section  510(a),  which   relates  to 
special    authority,   strike    out   '1962'    In   the 
first   and   second   sentences  and    substitute 
1963'. 

'>A«T  in 

"Chapter  1 — General  provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  HI  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  610,  which  relates  to 
transfers  between  accounts,  designate  the 
present  language  as  subeection  (a)  and  add 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion and  In  sections  451,  510,  and  614  shall 
not  be  used  to  augment  appropriations  made 
available  pursuant  to  sections  636(g)  ( 1 )  and 
637  or  used  otherwise  to  finance  activities 
which  normally  would  be  financed  from  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses.' 

"(b)  In  section  611(a),  which  relates  to 
completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates, 
strike  out  'and  II'  and  substitute  ',  II,  and 
VI'. 

"(c)  Strike  out  section  618.  which  relates 
to  economic  assistance  to  Latin  America, 
and  substitute  a  new  section  618  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  618.  Use  or  Settlement  Receipts. — 
United  States  dollars  directly  paid  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
Regarding  the  Settlement  of  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Assistance  to  Japan  may  be  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
President  In  any  appropriation  Act,  within 
the  limitations  of  part  I  of  this  Act,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  part.' 

"(d)  Amend  section  620.  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  assistance  to  certain  coun- 
tries, as  follows: 

"(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  read  as  follows:  'No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the 
present  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any 
such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  furnishes  assistance  to  the  present 
government  of  Cuba  xmless  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  Is  In  the  na- 
tional   interest  of   the   United   States.' 

"(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un- 
der this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try which  Is  Indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur- 
nished or  ordered  where  (I)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal  reme- 
dies, which  shall  Include  arbitration,  or  (11) 
the  debt  Is  not  denied  or  contested  by  such 
government,  or  (Hi)  such  indebtedness  arises 
under  an  unconditional  guaranty  of  pay- 
ment given  by  such  government,  or  any  pre- 
decessor government,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  any  controlled  entity:  Provided, 
That  the  President  does  not  find  such  action 
contrary  to  the  national  security.' 
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"(3)  Add  the  foUowhcg  new  subsections: 

*"(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  Msistance  Is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  oX  such  country  or  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  within 
such  country  on  or  after  January  1.  1962 — 

••'(1)  has  natlonallEed  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  assoclatton 
not  less  than  60  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or 

"'(2)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  dis- 
criminatory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or 
restrictive  maintenance  or  operational  con- 
ditions, which  have  the  effect  of  nationaliz- 
ing, expropriating,  or  otherwise  seizing  own- 
ership or  control  of  property  so  owned, 

and  such  country,  goremment  agency  or 
government  subdlvlsloii  falls  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subeectlocv  whichever  is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  siepe,  which  may  in- 
clude arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obligations 
under  international  law  toward  such  citizen 
or  entity,  including  equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  in  con- 
vertible foreign  exchange,  as  required  by 
International  law.  or  falls  to  take  steps 
designed  to  provide  reUef  from  such  taxes, 
exactions,  or  conditions,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  such  saspenslon  shall  continue  until  ha 
Is  saUaftod  that  approprlaU  steps  are  being 
taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

•"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act.  as  amended  (except  s«>ctlon 
214(b)  >  to  any  Comirunlst  country.  This 
restriction  may  not  be-  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contaliuxl  in  this  Act  unless 
the  PrsBldant  finds  ana  promptly  reporU  to 
(ingress  that:  (1)  suc^a  asslstaiuic  Is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes;  (2)  the  re- 
cipient country  Is  not  controlled  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy;  and  (3) 
such  assistance  will  further  promote  the  In- 
dependence of  the  recJlplent  country  from 
international  commun;sm.  For  the  purpKwes 
of  this  subsection,  the  phrase  'Communist 
country'  shall  Include  specifically,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  followlDf  countries: 

"  'Peoples  Republic  i}f  Albania, 

"  'Peoples  Republic  cf  Bulgaria. 

•■  "Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

"  'Czechoslmak  8oc!  ilist  Republic, 

"  'Oennan  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many) ,  1 1 

"  'Estonia,  ' 

"  'Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

"  'LatvU.  1 1 

"  'Lithuania,  I 

"  'North  Korean  Peeves  Republic. 

"  'North  Vietnam. 

"  'Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public, 

"  'Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

"  'Riunanlan  Peoples  Republic, 

"  "Hbet. 

"  'Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

"  'Cuba,  and 

"  'Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

"'(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  monetary  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  govern- 
ment or  political  subdivision  or  agency  of 
such  government  which  will  be  used  to  com- 
pensate owners  for  expropriated  or  national- 
ized property  and,  upon  finding  by  the 
President  that  such  assistance  has  been  used 
by  any  government  for  such  purpose,  no  fur- 
ther assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  such  government  until  appropriate 
reimbursement  is  made  to  the  United  States 
for  sums  so  diverted. 

"'(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions and  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 


United  States  foreign  aM  Is  not  used  In  » 
manner  which,  eontrary  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  sctlvitles  of  the  Com- 
munist-bloc countries.' 

"Chapter  2 — Administrative  provisions 

"Sec.  tea.  Chapter  2  of  pert  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  621,  which  relates  to  exer- 
cise of  functions,  delete  '(a)*  and  strike  out 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

"(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d)  and  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection  '(d)'.  inserting  in  paragraph  2 
(A)  of  redesignated  subsection  (d)  '.  and 
programs  being  conducted  by  United  States 
Government  agencies  xinder  Public  Law  86- 
795,'  after  'Peace  Corps',  and  Inserting  in 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  redesignated  sub- 
secUon  (d)  ',  and  PubUc  Law  86-735'  after 
-part  n  of  this  Act*. 

"(c)  Amend  section  625,  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  as  follows: 

" ',  1 )  In  subsection  ( b )  strike  out  'seventy- 
six'  In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  'one 
hundred  and  ten'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (d)  add  the  following 
provlao  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  ';  Provided  further.  That,  when- 
ever the  President  determines  it  to  be  im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  Initially  assign  personnel  tm- 
der  this  paragraph  for  duty  within  the  United 
States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  for 
the  purpose  of  preparation  for  assignment 
outside  th  United  States;  however,  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  proviso  may  not  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  more  than  thirty 
persons  in  the  aggregate.' 

"(3)  Amend  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(f)  Funds  provided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  for  the  furnishing  of 
services  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific projects  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligated 
for  the  services  of  personnel  employed  by 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
( other  than  the  agencies  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  or  part  n  of  this 
Act)  as  well  as  personnel  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government.' 

"(d)  In  secUon  629(b),  which  relates  to 
status  of  personnel  detailed,  strike  out 
'6a4(e)'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
■624(d)'. 

"(e)  In  section  634(a),  which  relates  to 
reports  and  informatlcn.  insert  the  follow- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence:  'and  on  progress  under  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  nondiscrimination 
declaration  contained  in  section   102'. 

"(f)  (1)  In  section  634(d),  which  relates 
to  reports  and  information,  strike  out  In 
January  cf  each  year'  and  'preceding  twelve 
months'  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
'At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year'  and  fiscal 
year*  respectively. 

"(2)  After  the  first  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 634(d)  Insert  the  following:  "There  shall 
also  be  included  in  the  presentation  ma- 
terial submitted  to  the  Congress  dTiring  its 
consideration  of  amendments  to  this  Act,  or 
of  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  Act,  a  com- 
parison of  the  current  fiscal  year  programs 
and  activities  with  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  In  the  previous  year  and  an  ex- 
planation of  any  substantial  changes.' 

"(g)  In  section  635(h),  which  relates  to 

general  authorities,  strike  out  'and  V  and 

substitute  ',  V,  and  VI'  and  strike  out  'made'. 

"(h)   Amend  section  637,  which  relates  to 

administrative  expenses,  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  subsecUon  (a)  strike  out  '1963* 
and  '$50,000,000'  and  substitute  '1963'  and 
'$53,000,000*.  respectively. 


"(2)  In  Buheectlon  (b)  strike  out  'to  the 
Secretary  of  State'. 

"Chapter    3 — Uiaeellaneou*    provitiona 
"Smc.  803.  Chapter  3  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign  Assistance   Act  of    1961,   as    amended, 

which  relates  to  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Section  643,  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (d). 

"(b)  Section  644(m),  which  relates  to 
definitions,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "as 
grant  assistance'  In  Eubparagra]:^s  (2)  and 
(3). 

"(e)  Section  645.  which  relates  to  unex- 
pended balances  is  amended  by  Inserting 
'this  Act  or'  after  'pursuant  to'. 

"PAST  IV — aMxm>icK>rrs  to  othxr  laws 

"Sec.  401.  Part  IV  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  repealed, 
which  repeal  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  Ln  such  part. 

"Sec.  402.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1, 
1956  (70  Stat.  890),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"'(b)  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
ms1ntii1nl"c  friendly  relations  with  foreign 
countries  through  the  prompt  settlement  of 
certain  claims,  settle  and  pay  any  meritori- 
ous claim  against  the  United  States  which  is 
presented  by  a  government  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal 
property  of,  or  personal  injury  to  or  death 
of,  any  national  of  such  foreign  country: 
Provided,  That  such  claim  Is  not  cognizable 
under  any  other  statute  or  international 
agreement  of  the  United  States  and  can  be 
settled  for  not  more  than  $15,000  or  the  for- 
eign currency  equivalent  thereof.' 

"Sec.  403.  Section  102(a)  (3)  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  C^.^lttrral  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  87-256,  approved  Septem- 
ber 21,  1961)  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  word  'abroad'  after  the  word  'exposi- 
tions'. The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
fair  or  exposition  within  the  United  States 
for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

"Ssc.  404.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  au- 
thorizing participation  In  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  (22  U.S.C.  276)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'An  appropriation  of  $46,000  annually 
is  authorized,  $21,000  of  which  shall  be  for 
the  annual  contributions  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
the  promotion  of  international  arbitration: 
and  $27,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  exi>enses 
of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
an  appropriation  Is  made,  such  appropriation 
to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  Approved 
by  the  President  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  group'." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

J.  W.  FtTLBRIGHT, 

John  Spajuekan. 
h.  h.  humphbet, 
Mncx  MAMsrmj).    ~ 

B.   HiCKENLOOPEB, 

George  Aiken, 
UOICSB  E.  Capehart, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocxi. 
Watne  L.  Hats, 
Robert  B.  Chipertielj). 
Walter  H.  Judd, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  j^eld 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
ask  the  attaches  of  the  Senate,  on  both 
sides,  to  notify  Senators  that  the  Senate 
is  considering  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2996  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though there  were  more  than  50  dif- 
ferences of  language  between  the  House 
version  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962  and  the  Senate  version,  the  number 
of  important  differences  was  rather  mi- 
nor. I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  more  important  problems 
considered  by  the  conferees. 

AMOUNTS 

The  Senate  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  total  of  $4.3  billion.  The  House 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion. The  committee  of  the  conference 
agreed  on  a  final  figure  of  $3.6  billion. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  looks  as  though 
the  Senate  conferees  had  accepted  the 


House  version.  However,  the  principal 
difference  in  the  amounts  authorized  re- 
lates to  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  the  years 
1964  through  1966. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  President 
had  asked  for  a  4-year  authorization  of 
f imds  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
first  year  he  asked  for  authorization  of 
$600  million;  and  for  the  next  3  years  he 
had  asked  for  authorization  of  $800  mil- 
lion each  year.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
the  amount  of  $600  million  for  the  first 
year  and  authorized  the  amount  of  $600 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  Al- 
though this  would  appear  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $200  million  in  each  of  the  3  years 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  conferees,  and  it  is  our  expectation, 
that  if  authorization  for  more  than  $600 
million  is  needed  in  future  years,  the 
administration  will  so  request  and  the 
Congress  will  give  its  presentation  most 
sympathetic  consideration  because  there 
appears  to  be  widespread  support  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

With  respect  to  the  Contingency  Fund, 
the  House  had  authorized  $275  million 
and  the  Senate  $300  million.  The  House 
accepted  our  figure.  In  the  category  of 
'"Supporting  assistance,"  the  Senate  had 
authorized  $400  million  and  the  House 
$440  million.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
authorize  a  total  of  $415  million  for 
"Supporting  assistance." 

There  were  certain  other  minor  shifts 
in  funds  authorized  which  I  shall  not 
discuss  at  this  p>oint.  I  {isk  imanlmous 
consent,  however,  that  a  table  of  assist- 
ance funds  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Foreign  assistance  fnnds,  fiscal  year  196S 


Activity 


■Development  grants,  sec.  212 

Inveftment  guaranties,  sec.  222(1) 

iBVMtment  surveys,  sec.  232 

Alliance  for  Progress,  sec.  252: 

For  fiscal  year  1963 •. 

For  fiscal  years  1964-66 

International  organizations,  sec. 

302 

Supporting  assistance,  sec.  402 

Contingpncy  ftmd,  sec.  461(a) 

Administrative     expenses,     sec. 

«37(a> 


Total 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1963 
only  (excludes  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  fiscal  year 
l»64-fl6) 


Fiscal  year 

1902  1 

appropriation 


t2M,(IOO,000 

"""i,"6od,666 


163,  800, 000 
426,000,000 
275, 000. 000 

47.soaooo 


1,199,100,000 


Kxecntive 
request 


$335,000,000 

100.000,000 

5,000.000 

000.000,000 
2.  400, 000,  QUO 

148,900,000 

481,500,000 
4U0,U00,  UOO 

55,000,000 


4,625,400,000 


2, 12^  400, 000 


S.  20M 


H.R.  11921 


$300,000,000 

100. 000, 000 

5,000,000 

600.000, 000 
2,  400, 000, 000 

148,900,000 
400, 000, 000 
300,000,000 

56.000.000 


4,308,900,000 


1,908,900,000 


$300,000,000 
(») 
1,500,000 

600,000,000 
1,800.000,000 

148,900,000 
440.000,000 
27^000,000 

60,000.000 


« 3, 015,  400, 000 


•1,815,400,000 


Conference 
agreement 


$900,000,000 

2.000,000 

600.000,000 
1.800,000,000 

148,900.000 
415,000,000 
300,000,000 

63.000.000 


3,618,900,000 


1,818.900,000 


>  Tills  does  not  include  api>ropriations  for  development  loans  (sec.  202(a)),  military  assistiuice  (sec.  604(a)),  and 
administrative  expenses  for  .State  (sec.  637(b))  for  which  there  Ls  continuing  authorization. 

«  The  C'oimnittee  on  Foreign  .\flairs  reported  $100,000,000.  This  was  amended  on  the  floor  to  provide  continuing 
authorization  with  no  amount  specifle<l. 

*  This  was  not  a  separate  AID  category  in  1962. 

•  Totals  do  not  include  sums  authorized  for  investnientguarantios.  Senate  provided  $100,000,000;  House  authorized 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 


IXmOPKIATlON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well 
as  the  Senate,  gave  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  expropriation. 
Members  will  recall  that  the  language 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 


mittee was  strengthened  on  the  floor  by 
several  amendments.  The  House  of 
Representatives  also  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  subject.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  contained 
strong  protection  for  American  invest- 
ors abroad  and  the  President  was  not 


permitted  to  waive  such  protection. 
After  prolonged  discussion  In  the  con- 
ference committee,  it  was  agree  '  by  the 
conferees  that  the  language  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  expropriation  would 
be  accepted  with  two  minor  amend- 
ments. The  language  in  the  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  conferees  states  flatly  that 
the  President  is  to  suspend  assistance 
when  any  Government  or  agency  thereof 
has  nationalized  or  expropriated  prop- 
erty, or  practices  discrimination  against 
property  owned  by  American  citizens. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  wiU 
point  out  that  we  are  taking  some  risk 
in  regard  to  this  particular  provision 
relating  to  expropriation.  We  all  agree 
that  no  country  should  be  permitted, 
offhand,  to  expropriate  Amerlcsm  Invest- 
ments or  property  without  proper  re- 
compense. However,  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible, and  we  should  so  understand,  that 
the  provision  may  result  In  eliminating 
aid  to  some  countries  which  we  might 
be  very  desirous  of  assisting.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  Brazil,  which  is  made 
up  of  different  states.  The  governors 
of  those  States,  like  the  Governors  of  our 
own  50  States,  do  not  all  agree  with  the 
Federal  Government  of  Brazil. 

It  would  be  possible,  I  believe,  imder 
the  provision,  for  a  governor  of  a  certain 
State  of  Brazil  to  expropriate  American 
property  and  refuse  to  pay,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  Federal  Government 
of  Brazil  into  difBculty. 

In  other  countries,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  State  may  have  the  r>ower  to 
expropriate  for  State  needs.  I  merely 
point  that  out.  I  am  not  very  happy 
about  this  provision,  although  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  It.  As  It  is 
written,  it  conceivably  could  get  us  into 
trouble.  I  think  we  ought  to  understand 
that  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  possible.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  wrestled  with  all  these  different  an- 
gles and  facets  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  language  was  about  the 
best  solution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  had  to  do  something 
to  prevent  wholesale  expropriation  of 
American  investments  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  very  evident. 
I  am  pointing  out  the  possible  danger. 
In  countries  which  are  comprised  of 
separate  states,  in  which  each  state  has 
the  power  of  expropriation,  it  would  be 
possible  for  one  of  those  states  to  ex- 
propriate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  embarrass  the 
central  government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  For  the  purpose  of  em- 
barrassing its  own  federal  government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSBIA.  Is  expropriation  any 
less  expropriation  because  it  is  exercised 
by  an  individual  state  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment? 
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Mr.  AIKEN.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No  less  than  if  exer- 
ciaed  by  the  national  government  it- 
wt\t. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  pointed  out  is 
that  our  own  Federal  Government  deals 
with  the  central  government  and  does 
not  deal  with  the  individual  state  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  governments.  The 
state  governments,  particularly  in  the 
country  mentioned,  Brazil,  have  the 
power  of  expropriation.  If  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  should  happen  to 
be  out  of  favor  with  the  administration 
of  any  particular  state,  that  particular 
state  could  expropriate  in  order  to  em- 
barrass the  central  government.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  something 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Perhaps  I  should  not  be 
commenting  on  it  at  all.  because  I  do 
not  have  any  alternative  language  to 
propose.  It  is  evident  that  if  expropria- 
tion of  American  property,  with  inade- 
quate compensation,  really  got  under- 
way, it  could  sweep  around  the  world. 
There  are  more  than  $60  billion  of 
American  Investments  around  the  world, 
if  we  count  stock  ownership  in  foreign 
corporations.  That  would  be  a  lot  of 
money  to  lose. 

There  is  that  danger.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  executive  branch  lawyers, 
as  they  have  been  known  to  do  in  other 
cases,  can  figure  some  way  out  of  this 
problem.  There  is  a  risk.  I  merely  say 
that  I  am  not  too  happy  with  the  word- 
ing of  the  provision,  although  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  aid,  too,  is  to  be  sus- 
pended if  a  government  taking  such 
action  falls  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge  Its 
obligations  under  international  law. 
The  suspension  of  such  aid  Is  to  continue 
until  the  President  Is  satisfied  that  ap- 
propriate steps  are  being  taken  to  provide 
relief  from  such  action.  On  balance, 
I  should  say  that  the  language  adopted 
by  the  conferees  provides  slightly  more 
discretion  to  the  President  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  expropriation  provision 
than  was  the  case  in  the  Senate  bill. 

AID   TO    COlCMUNtn'   COCTNTKIXS 

Members  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
adopted  a  provision  stating  that  no  as- 
sistance is  to  be  furnished  to  any  coun- 
try '"known  to  be  dominated  by  com- 
munism or  Marxism."  except  that  the 
President  might  with  certain  findings 
provide  assistance  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  sim- 
ilar langiiage  in  its  bill,  which  the  con- 
ferees ultimately  adopted.  It  states  that 
no  assistance  is  to  be  furnished  to  any 
Communist  country.  Communist  coun- 
tries are  listed.  Furthermore,  this  re- 
striction on  aid  to  Communist  countries 
Is  not  to  be  waived  unless  the  President 
finds  three  things:  first,  that  such  assist- 
ance Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  second,  that  the  recipient  coun- 
try Is  not  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy;  and  third,  that 
such  assistance  will  promote  the  inde- 


pendence of  the  recipient  coimtry  from 
international  communism. 

A8SISTAMCB   FOR   INDU 

The  Senate  version  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  limited  the  amoimt  of  assistance 
which  can  be  provided  to  India  to  the 
amount  which  was  made  available  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  language.  After 
much  discussion  of  this  provision  and 
after  careful  examination  of  the  funds 
programed  for  India  for  fiscal  year 
1963,  the  conferees  agreed  to  eliminate 
the  Senate  language  specifically  limiting 
aid  to  India.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
conferees  that  it  Is,  In  general,  imdeslr- 
able  for  basic  legislation  to  name  spe- 
cific countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  of  general  in- 
terest. Members  should  know  that  lan- 
guage in  the  House  bill  which  would  have 
severely  limited  United  States  partici- 
pation in  certain  United  Nations  activ- 
ities. Including  the  purchase  of  United 
Nations  bonds,  we^s  eliminated  by  the 
conferees. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  conferences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  a  substantial 
amount  of  give  and  take  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  Is  required.  Senate  con- 
ferees were  not  able  to  have  their  way  In 
every  respect.  Neither  were  the  House 
conferees.  I  believe,  on  balance,  however, 
that  we  have  reported  a  bill  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  Members  of  this  body 
and  which  will  enable  the  President  dur- 
ing the  year  ahead  to  wage  a  continuing 
struggle  in  promoting  throughout  the 
world  those  conditions  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  freedom. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  what  way  would 
the  conference  report  liberalize  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  may  refer  to 
the  language  of  the  conference  report, 
I  think  I  can  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recall  that  there 
were  discussions  in  the  committee  about 
the  weakness  of  certain  words 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  statement  that  the  lan- 
guage was  liberalized  is  correct.  I  said 
the  language  may  have  been  slightly 
liberalized.  I  hope  the  Senator  noticed 
that  point. 

The  conference  report  states,  "to  take 
appropriate  steps" — that  is  for  the  coun- 
try to  take  appropriate  st«ps — "which 
may  include  arbitration,  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  international  law" — I 
think  we  Inserted  that  language.  I  am 
not  sure  that  It  was  In  the  Senate  bill — 
"toward  such  citizen  or  entity,  including 
equitable  and  speedy  compensation  for 
such  property  in  convertible  foreign  ex- 
change, as  required  by  international  law, 
or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions  or  con- 
ditions, as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  and  no  other  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  words  "appropriate  steps"  were 


challenged  during  the  discussions  In  the 
committee.  It  Is  a  rather  tmcertaln 
description  of  what  must  be  done.  Did 
the  language  in  the  Senate  bill  include 
the  words  "appropriate  steps"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  biU 
provided : 

The  President  shall  stispend  assistance 
under  this  act  to  any  such  nation  until  he 
Is  satisfied  that  appropriate  steps  are  being 
taken. 

That  was  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  what  way  does  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  differ? 
What  did  the  Senate  conferees  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  repeat  what  I 
said.  I  am  not  sure  I  should  say  that 
the  provision  was  relaxed,  but  we  felt 
that  It  was  more  satisfactory.  We 
cleared  up  a  point  that  had  l>een  raised 
in  the  discussion.  I  do  not  think  the 
point  was  raised  in  the  committee,  or 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in- 
dividual Senators  raised  it  since  then. 
The  point  was  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  had  covered  every  entity  which 
was  entitled  to  relief.  The  point  was 
raised  with  me  that  the  language  of  the 
provision  used  the  word  "citizens,"  which 
would  not  cover  a  corporation.  Under 
the  14th  amendment  a  corporation  is 
construed  to  be  a  person.  But  there  is  a 
distinction  between  a  person  and  a 
citizen. 

Furthermore,  It  probably  did  not  in- 
clude partnerships.  We  wrote  that  term 
in.  Furthermore,  we  wrote  in  a  provi- 
sion concerning  arbitration. 

We  discussed  the  questiwi  of  Including 
reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  New  rules  for 
the  Court  were  adopted  in  February  of 
this  year.  The  United  States  and  prac- 
tically all  the  larger  and  more  industrial- 
ized nations  are  signatories.  We 
thought  we  might  tie  in  the  provision 
with  the  pact.  But  we  decided  to  insert 
the  word  "arbitration."  However,  we 
definitely  had  in  mind  the  use  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  for  that 
purpose.  The  facilities  of  the  perma- 
nent Court  are  open  to  all  countries,  even 
the  most  tmderdeveloped  coimtries,  if 
they  care  to  use  them,  even  though 
they  are  not  signatory  pxjwers.  We  con- 
template the  use  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  the  care- 
ful explanation  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
consideration  he  always  shows  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  rather  extraordinary  situa- 
tion when  a  conference  report  is  brought 
before  the  Senate  before  Senators  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  Ap- 
parently the  conference  report  came  to 
the  Senate  only  this  morning.  Senators 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  report  on  their 
desks.  The  only  way  I  could  obtain  ac- 
cess to  a  copy  was  to  borrow  a  copy 
which  was  at  the  desk,  and  which  could 
be  loaned  to  me  for  only  a  few  moments. 

It  is  my  impression,  from  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can  get,  that  while  the  con- 
ferees discharged  their  duty  sincerely 
and  in  accordance  with  their  convic- 
tions, provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  of  a 
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substantial  nature  have  been  surren- 
dered and  eradicated;  provisions  which 
were  displeasing  to  those  downtown,  and 
which  would  let  the  world  know  that 
we  are  going  to  stop  our  taxpayers' 
money  from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies. 

I  tliink  I  shall  move  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  in  order  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  go  on  record — as  I  do 
now  go  on  record — as  voting  against  the 
report.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter 
as  serious  as  the  one  now  before  the 
Senate,  Senators  should  have  an  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  study  the  conference  report  be- 
fore they  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  add 
one  word.  The  printed  conference  re- 
port was  ready  this  morning.  Fifty 
copies  of  the  report  were  assigned  to  the 
Republican  side,  and  fifty  copies  to  the 
Democratic  side.  Copies  were  sent  to  the 
Republican  policy  committee  and  the 
Democratic  policy  committee.  Copies 
have  certainly  been  available  since  early 
this  morning, 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  they 
were  received  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
after  the  Senate  came  to  order,  which 
was  at  11  o'clock.  It  is  now  only  20 
minutes  of  12.  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  report.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  de- 
sire to  see  what  has  happened  occur,  but 
I  think  that  the  question  is  serious.  I 
certainly  do  not  like  to  act  on  hearsay, 
or  even  after  listening  to  the  able  pres- 
entation of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
One  must  read  the  report  and  study  the 
arguments  reached  by  the  conferees 
most  carefully  before  he  can  be  certain 
of  his  position. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  expressing 
my  Intention  of  voting  against  the  con- 
ference report.  My  feeling  about  the 
question  is  in  no  way  lessened  or  made 
more  mild  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  were  in  session  until  about  7 
o'clock  last  night.  The  staffs  of  the 
two  committees  have  rendered  a  very 
fine  service  in  having  the  conference  re- 
port ready  for  presentation  today. 
Copies  were  made  available  to  indivi- 
dual Senators.  As  I  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  statement,  the  conferees 
considered  approximately  50  amend- 
ments, most  of  which  were  relatively  un- 
important amendments.  I  said  that  I 
intended  to  discuss  the  amendments 
which  I  thought  would  be  of  importance 
to  Senators. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  invite  attenUon 
to  the  fact  that  the  conference  report  is 
signed  by  every  conferee.  It  is  signed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPERl.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart] — the  Republican 
members  of  the  conference  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate.  Pour  Democrats  signed  the 
report.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
conferees.  Including  Dr.  Morgan,  Repre- 
sentative Zablocki.  Representative  Hays, 
Representative  Chiperfield,  and  Repre- 
sentative JuBD,  signed  the  report. 


Conference  reports  are  seldom  exactly 
what  any  one  member  of  the  conference 
wishes.  Yesterday  we  worked  all  day. 
We  started  at  10:30  in  the  morning  and, 
except  for  time  out  for  lunch,  we  worked 
until  7  o'clock  last  night  to  adjust  the 
differences.  As  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont said  a  few  moments  ago,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  of  these  important 
provisions  is  satisfactory  to  everyone, 
but  the  report  represents  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  of  the  two  Houses. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  the  various 
proposals,  and  I  do  intend  to  discxiss 
them  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  and  Mr.  COTTON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  I  respect  and  have  confidence  in 
the  disting\iished  Members  who  have 
signed  the  conference  report.  Certain- 
ly the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Senate 
should  abrogate  our  convictions  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  conference  rer>ort 
merely  because  some  very  distinguished 
men  have  signed  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh,  certainly  not. 
It  is  not  imusual  for  a  conference  report 
to  be  brought  ud  in  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion on  the  morning  following  the  day 
on  which  agreement  was  reached.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  go  along  with  us  as  we  discuss  the 
conference  report  and  ask  any  questions 
he  wishes  to  ask.  Let  us  ponder  it  here 
together  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Doubtless  the  Sena- 
tor is  coming  to  the  point  I  wish  to  raise, 
but  I  should  like  to  ponder  it  in  advance. 
In  other  words,  the  force  and  the 
"guts" — if  this  word  may  be  used  in  the 
Congressional  Record — of  the  Prox- 
mire-Lausche  amendment,  have  been 
removed.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  next 
subject  I  shall  discuss.  I  hope  I  may 
take  these  matters  up  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  commenting  upon  the  rather 
hasty  procedure  of  calling  up  the  con- 
ference report  for  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  calling  it  up  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes after  the  printed  copy  of  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  Fifty  copies  have  been  made 
available  for  100  Members. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  50  copies  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Republican 
side. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  the  Republican 
side;  very  well.  There  are  36  Members. 
Most  of  those  are  in  the  policy  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  they  went  to 
the  policy  committee  separately.  Plenty 
of  reports  were  furnished  for  all  Sena- 
tors. Enough  came  to  the  floor  for  every 
Senator  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senate  convened 
at  11  o'clock.  It  is  now  11:43.  I  imag- 
ine that  even  if  the  full  40  minutes  were 
divided  into  $3,600  million,  it  would  be 
quite  an  amount  for  each  one  of  the  40 


minutes  that  have  transpired  since  we 
began  consideration  of  the  50  differing 
points  between  the  House  and  Senate,  I 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  all  this  haste 
and  desire  to  "do  it  now,"  Perhaps 
there  is  a  reason.  Maybe  there  is  a  good 
reason.  I  imagine  we  will  still  be  here 
tomorrow,  Saturday  is  another  day. 
Monday  is  still  another  day.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  look  things  over.  I  fully 
agree  that  the  conferees  who  signed  the 
report  are  eminent  Members  of  Congress. 
But  one  can  hardly  say  that  therefore 
we  must  abrogate  our  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  judgment  of  the  conferees,  al- 
though we  can  accord  them  all  the  re- 
spect to  which  they  are  entitled;  and 
they  are  entitled  to  great  respect.  We 
ought  to  have  time  to  go  to  our  offices 
and  get  our  flies  out  and  refer  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  refresh  our 
minds  on  these  50  differing  points  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  posi- 
tions, so  that  we  can  ask  some  intelligent 
questions.  We  are  not  even  in  shape  to 
do  that  in  the  face  of  the  record.  I 
deplore  it.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  do  what  he  said  he  will 
do,  move  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port for  further  consideration,  I  will  join 
him  in  that  motion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  very  evident  that 
in  the  brief  period  in  which  these  docu- 
ments have  been  available  to  us,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  of  us  to  be  able  to  keep 
in  mind  what  was  in  the  Senate  bill, 
what  was  in  the  House  bill,  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  conference.  There 
ought  to  be  provided  adequate  time  so 
that  one  may  understand  what  has  been 
done.  I  have  asked  questions  about  the 
expropriation  feature.  I  still  am  not 
clear  on  it.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  believe  he  has 
some  difficulty  in  outlining  exactly  what 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  Senate  bill, 
accepted  in  the  House  bill,  and  finally 
formulated  in  the  conference  report  or 
compromise  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
said.  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  Senate 
bill  and  look  at  the  House  bill  and  at  the 
conference  report,  to  see  what  changes 
have  been  made.  The  conferees  have 
done  the  best  they  can.  It  may  be  clear 
in  someone's  mind,  but  it  is  not  clear  in 
my  mind,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  read 
the  report.  This  is  a  vital  issue.  There 
ought  to  be  more  time  available.  I  re- 
duce it  to  this  proposition. 

The  report  has  been  printed  for  us  to 
study.  Where  is  the  time  for  us  to  study 
it?  It  is  not  available  at  all.  If  we  are 
to  blindly  subscribe  to  it.  that  is  one 
thing;  if  we  are  to  intelligently  study  it 
and  vote  on  it,  that  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  MORSE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  an  acceptable  pro- 
cedure on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
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morning.  A  conference  report  on 
foreign  aid  was  agreed  to  In  conference 
yesterday.  It  is  brought  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today.  This  is  being  done 
before  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  it.  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  motion  to  postpone  further  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  to  a 
day  certain  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  not  make  the 
motion  now,  but  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
I  will  make  that  motion,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

If  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  permit  me  to  say  so.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  commendation  for  him  for 
the  magnificent  job  he  has  done  in  con- 
ference on  the  issue  before  us.  Consider- 
ing the  differences  between  the  two 
bodies,  our  Senate  conferees  did  a  re- 
markable job  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment they  have  reached. 

However,  that  does  not  mean,  there- 
fore, that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  without  first  having 
adequate  time  to  study  it,  and  time  to 
debate  it  after  we  have  studied  it.  I  have 
a  viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  matter 
of  why  I  think  it  ought  to  be  postpKined 
a  bit  further.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  our 
final  action  on  foreign  aid  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  shoiild  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  final  action  we  take  on  other 
iwues,  such  as  the  tax  issue,  for  example. 
and  the  trade  issue,  for  example.  We 
cannot  separate  our  foreign  aid  program 
from  the  problems  of  our  own  economy. 

I  served  notice  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  that  I  did  not  intend, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presently  exist- 
ing, to  vote  for  the  foreign  trade  bill. 
I  am  more  convinced  this  morning  than 
yesterday,  after  talking  with  some 
administration  representatives  since 
yesterday. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a  look 
at  a  package  problem  that  exists — taxes, 
foreign  trade,  and  foreign  aid.  We 
ought  to  have  our  debate  in  considera- 
tion of  the  other  is.sues  before  we  take  a 
final  vote  on  foreign  aid.  My  adminis- 
tration had  better  wake  up.  and  wake  up 
quickly,  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  by  the  day  arc  becoming  aroused 
as  to  what  is  happening  to  the  American 
economy.  Our  first  responsibility  is  to 
protect  the  American  e<ionomy.  In  my 
judgment,  unless  we  take  certain  courses 
of  action  in  the  Senate  to  protect  the 
American  economy,  whatever  we  pass  in 
the  way  of  a  foreign  aid  program  will 
damage  the  American  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
alarmed  at  what  is  happening  to  the 
American  economy  vis-a-vis  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Nation.  We  are  giving 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  by  way 
of  grants  and  loans  to  certain  countries 
who  use  a  portion  ol  that  money,  really, 
to  carry  on  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

I  read  articles  this  morning,  for  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  what  Mexico  in- 
tends to  do  for  C\iba  in  the  next  few 
months.    But  we  are  pouring  money  into 


Mexico.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  American  Republics  Affairs,  I 
am  concerned  about  what  is  happening 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  aid  which  is 
going  into  Latin  America.  Yet  the  con- 
ference report  provides  $600  million 
annually  for  more  aid  to  Latin  America. 

We  are  right  now  in  the  process  of 
holding  hearings  with  the  administra- 
tion. We  intend  to  have  two  meetings 
next  week — we  have  already  had  one — 
with  respect  to  the  AUiance  for  Progress 
program.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some 
commitments  from  the  admiiiistration 
with  respect  to  the  AUiance  for  Progress 
program. 

So  I  respectfully  say  I  beUeve  the  vote 
on  the  foreign  aid  conference  report 
should  be  postponed  until  we  have  taken 
up  the  tax  issue  and  have  considered 
more  carefully  the  foreig;n  aid  issue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  join  in  the  senti- 
ments so  far  expressed  that  action  on 
the  conference  report  should  be  post- 
poned for  at  least  a  day  or  two,  until  the 
report  can  be  studied  further.  However, 
I  wish  to  make  a  little  legislative  history 
now,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  page  8 
of  the  conference  rejsort  the  provision  for 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  modified  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (f),  as 
follows: 

(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act,  as  amended,  (except  section 
314(b))  to  any  Communist  country.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  In  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports  to 
Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  Is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States;  (2)  the 
recipient  country  Is  not  controlled  by  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy;  and 
(3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote  the 
Independence  of  the  recipient  coimtry  from 
International  communism. 

The  act  of  1954,  which  is  still  in  effect, 
as  I  understand,  provides  as  follows  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia: 

S»c.  143.  Assistance  to  Yuooslavia. — ^In 
furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain 
Its  independence,  (3)  that  Yugoslavia  Is  not 
participating  In  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Conmiunlst  conquest  ot  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  constantly  Informed  of  any  assist- 
ance furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  ob- 
serve that  the  wording  is  almost  identi- 
cal. Actually,  the  first  clause  on  page 
8  of  the  committee  report,  restricting 
aid  to  Yugoslavia,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  third  clause  in  the  law.  The 
second  clause  in  the  report  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  second  clause  now 
in  the  law.  The  third  clause  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  almost  identical  with 
the  first  clau.se  in  the  law.  So.  in  effect, 
all  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  re- 
peat what  is  now  in  the  law  and  provide 


that  aid  may  continue  to  be  given  to 
Yugoslavia  on  the  same  basis  as  aid  has 
been  given  to  Yugoslavia  since  1954, 
when  the  act  wais  passed.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  if  this  is  not  a  fair 
description  of  what  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  correctly  stated  the  pro- 
visions as  they  are  now  in  the  law.  The 
Senator  may  recall  that  when  this  ques- 
tion was  before  Uie  Senate  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill,  I  stated  that  these 
conditions  existed  and  that  I  felt  the 
President  would  exercise  discretion.  I 
stated  that  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy  had  handled 
this  situation  satisfactorily  previously. 
I  said  that  while  at  times  there  may 
have  been  some  objection  to  some  parts 
of  the  law,  I  thought  the  situation  had 
been  very  well  handled  by  both  Presi- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  I  did  not  see  any  need  to 
rewrite  the  law, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  why 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raises  the 
point  is  that  he  recalls  that  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  as  first  offered  was 
modified  by  a  much  stronger  and 
broader  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche].  The 
modified  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  resounding  vote  of  better 
than  2  to  1. 

Following  that  action,  a  modification 
was  offered  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  but  it  left  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  in  effect,  almost  intact;  it 
still  would  have  prevented  economic  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  during  the  coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
emphatically  registered  its  views  on  this 
proposal,  and  the  leadership  amendment 
which  passed  the  Senate  did  not  strike 
out  that  provision  suspending  aid  to 
Yuogslavia,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  made  a  very  substantial  conces- 
sion to  the  House.  I  am  wondering  what 
the  Justification  is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees argued  that  point  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the 
Senate.  But  the  House  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  their  provision  had  been 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  277  to  4.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  provision  deals  also 
with  Communist  China.  One  of  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  language 
which  was  agreed  to  in  the  House  was 
Representative  Walter,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
stronger  champion  of  anticommunism 
than  Francis  Walter.  Yet  he  spoke  in 
favor  of  this  provision  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  provision. 

Representative  Clement  Zablocki.  who 
is  from  the  Senator's  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, and  is  strongly  an ti -Communist, 
said  he  spoke  in  favor  of  this  provision. 
Another  Democratic  conferee.  Wayne 
Hays,  of  Ohio,  said  he  spoke  in  favor 
of  this  position.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one would  charge  Wayne  Hays  with  be- 
ing a  CcHnmunist. 
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There  is  no  more  outspoken  and  con- 
sistent anti-Communist  in  Uiis  country 
than  Dr.  Walter  Jxran.  Yet  Representa- 
tive JuDD  spoke  in  favor  of  this  position 
in  the  House,  and  he  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  advocate  of  it  in  conference 
yesterday. 

Representative  Robert  Chipertield, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  was  likewise  a 
strong  advocate  of  this  provision. 

We  wwe  told  by  the  House  conferees 
that  this  language  was  most  carefully 
studied  before  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  These  Members,  and  others 
whose  names  are  in  the  Record,  spoke 
in  favor  of  this  language.  Then  the 
provision  waa  put  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 
It  was  not  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but  a 
vote  in  which  the  Members  stood  and 
were  counted.  The  provision  was  agreed 
to  by  a  vote  of  277  to  4.  That  shows  that 
the  House  was  convincjd  that  it  had  ar- 
rived at  a  good,  workable  formula.  The 
House  conferees  maintained  the  position 
of  the  House  Just  as  strongly  in  the  com- 
mittee of  conference.  So,  after  consid- 
erable deliberation,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees yielded  on  this  point  and  adopted 
the  language  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  vote  of  277  to 
4  was  certainly  not  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  issue  of  whether  aid  should  be  given 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  It  was  an  anonymous, 
faceless  vote,  on  which  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  have  to  stand  up  to  be 
counted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  vote  was  on 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  the 
bill.  Yes,  it  was  a  vote  on  this  proposal. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  final  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  12.  pages  13390  through  13415,  he 
will  see  the  complete  debate  on  this 
amendment  or  this  proposal.  On  page 
13415  the  following  appears: 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion— 

That  is  when  Members  stand  and  are 
coimted;  it  is  the  same  as  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  except  that  the  names  are  not 
written  down — 

on  a  division  there  were — eyee  277,  noes  4. 

That  was  a  decisive  vote,  and  I  think 
it  can  be  understood  why  it  was  tiiat  the 
House  conferees  were  adamant  on  this 
position. 

I  hope  Senators  will  note  in  the  con- 
ference report  that  the  countries  con- 
cerned are  listed  by  name.  The  provi- 
sion does  not  apply  only  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  as  the  Senate  amendment 
was  di-afted;  it  applies  to  any  Commu- 
nist country.    The  sentence  reads: 

¥oe  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  "Ckimmunlst  coxmtry"  shall  include 
speclflcally.  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing countries: 

Then  the  report  names  the  coimtries 
which  are  definitely  considered  to  be 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  1954  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  provide  this  kind  of 
loophole  for  aid  to  Red  China,  Russia. 
Albania,  and  other  nations?    Or  are  we 


providing  a  new  opportunity  to  give  aid 
to  those  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  have  the  act  before 
him? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  have  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  speak  now  only 
from  memory;  but  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  find  that  there  ivre 
two  provisions.  One  relates  specifically 
to  Yugoslavia;  and,  if  I  correctly  recall, 
although  I  do  not  have  the  act  before 
me  now.  later  in  the  act  there  is  a  pro- 
vision which  relates  to  all  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  this  provi- 
sion. He  has  referred  to  the  274-to-4 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Obviously,  I  do  not  have  the  July  12  is- 
sue of  the  Congressional  Record  before 
me;  but  I  should  like  to  study  it  when  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  why  we  should  take 
another  day  or  two  to  consider  this  very 
important  measure,  which  involves  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  is  vitally  important 
to  our  foreign  policy. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  ability  and 
Judgment  of  the  m^nbers  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Includ- 
ing Representative  Zablocki.  of  Wiscon- 
sin; Representative  Jxjdd,  of  Minnesota; 
and  others;  but  I  believe  we  have  made 
a  clear,  carefully  documented  case 
against  giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  We 
are  not  basing  our  case  on  statements 
about  being  "soft  on  communism"  or 
being  Communist  Inclined.  I  have  not 
done  that,  and  never  will.  But  I  have 
said  that  the  State  Department  is  a 
huge  bureaucracy,  that  takes  a  long,  long 
time  to  turn  around.  And  there  are 
occasions  when  Congress  can  and  should 
and  must  act  promptly  to  bring  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  touch  with  reality — 
the  continuation  of  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  at  the  very  time  Tito  is  lined 
up  with  Ithnishchev  on  issue  after  issue, 
and  doing  his  best  to  aline  neutralist 
countries  behind  Khrushchev.  This  is 
one  of  the  issues  which  should  be  ex- 
plained in  detail.  That  is  why  I  rose 
to  question  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  thank  him  for  responding  to  my  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's version  of  what  is  left  in  the  con- 
ference report  as  to  how  this  subject 
should  be  treated  ? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  conferees  in- 
cluded the  language  voted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words, 
nothing  of  the  Senate's  version  is  in  the 
conference  report. 

Now  let  me  ask  what  respect  has  been 
paid  to  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
comi>ared  with  the  great  respect  which 
has  been  paid  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  sat  in  confer- 


ence committees,  and  he  knows  that  they 
involve  adjustment  and  compromise. 

This  is  one  provision  upon  which  the 
House  said  it  would  not  yield.  Further- 
more, the  House  conferees  pointed  to 
the  record  which  was  made  in  the  House 
in  this  connection,  and  pointed  out  how 
carefully  the  language  had  been  drafted. 
This  is  a  depai'ture  from  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. While  the  House  language  is  ac- 
cepted, the  conference  report  follows 
rather  closely  a  mixture  of  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  the  House  language. 

This  provision  is  included : 

This  restriction  may  not  b«  waived  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  contained  In  this 
act 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Unless  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  Congress  the  exist- 
ence of  three  conditions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct— 
unless  the  President  ftnds  and  promptly  re- 
ports to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assist- 
ance is  vital  to  the  security  at  the  United 
States;  (2)  the  recipient  country  is  not 
controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy;  and  (8)  such  assistance  will 
iurther  promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  country  from  International  com- 
munism. 

Those  are  the  objectives  for  which 
we  have  been  striving;  and  this  provi- 
sion does  not  open  up  the  subject,  un- 
less the  President  finds  that  all  three 
of  those  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  were  In  the 
bill  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  provi- 
sion is  in  the  1954  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  difference 
is  that  the  report  adds  the  provision 
that  the  President  must  report  his  find- 
ings to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  also  in  the 
report  the  provision  that  this  language 
may  not  be  waived  tmder  any  other 
law.  In  other  words,  if  any  aid  is  ex- 
tended, it  must  be  extended  iinder  these 
conditions  only. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
conference  report  contains  nothing  of 
the  will  and  Judgment  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  House  language. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  interpret  that  an- 
swer as  being  that  nothing  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  is  included  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  fully 
agree  to  that,  because  certainly  the 
Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment  is  still  in 
existence ;  and  naming  the  various  coun- 
tries at  least  puts  all  of  them  together. 

The  cunendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  related  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No ;  it  referred  to  all 
Communist  countries.  I  did  not  select 
any  particular  country, 

Mr.  SPARiCMAN.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  should  have  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  conference  report  and  Uie 
1954  act  is  that  the  1954  act^-the  law 
now  in  existence — relates  to  Yugoslavia, 
at  one  point;  and  at  another  point  to 
Poland  or  to  Communist  countries,  under 
the  term  "Communist  countries."  But 
in  tlie  conference  report  all  of  them  are 
considered  together  and  are  named  In 
the  report  itself. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suirwsi  to  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  chalnnan  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  that  he  ask 
that  consideration  of  tht?  conference  re- 
port be  postponed,  so  that  there  win  be 
an  opportunity  to  study  what  has  been 
done  by  means  of  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  nor- 
mally I  would  not  be  desirous  of  press- 
ing for  action  today  on  the  report. 
However  some  personaJ  affairs  demand 
my  attention.  I  remained  in  the  city 
today,  although  I  had  planned  to  go 
home  today  to  give  attention  to  some 
things  which  I  must  do.  I  had  fuHy  in- 
tended to  leave  this  morning.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  not  be 
present.  I  am  trying  to  discharge  my 
duty,  and  at  the  same  ttoie  accommodate 
myself  to  some  of  my  personal  re^?onsl- 
bllitles ;  and  I  feel  that  I  must  leave  the 
city  tomorrow  morning.  I  regret  that; 
nevertheless,  I  must  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yleM. 
Mr.  MILLER.     I,  too,  fee!  that  this 
question  should  be  postponed  until  a  day 
certain. 

I  am  not  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If  I  were, 
I  suppose  I  would  have  the  background 
information  and  the  cturent  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  whir^  would  enable 
me  to  act  promptly  on  the  report  But, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
naturally  I  must  make  a  rather  pro- 
longed study  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
questions,  and  also  listen  to  the  debate 
on  them,  in  order  to  reach  an  intelli- 
gent conclusion. 

I  should  like  to  ask  t}ie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  whether  it  was 
the  understanding  of  all  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, when  they  signed  the  report,  that 
it  would  be  taken  up  on  such  short 
notice. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
that.  But  it  is  customary  in  the  Senate 
to  take  up  conference  leports  promptly 
after  they  are  ready  ftr  consideration. 
The  Senator's  coUeatue.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  HxcxufLOoml. 
had  in  mind  thai  U  would  be  taken  up. 
He  told  us  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  go  home  todaj.  He  coold  not 
remain  here.  I  was  supposed  to  go  home 
today,  too;  but  I  remained  here  in  order 
to  take  up  the  report  today.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  said  it  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  him  f or  ub  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  day  before  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Welfitre  Act.  It  was 
agreed  to  In  conferezKc  yesterday,  and 
the  conference  repwrt  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  there  is 
no  precedent  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  true.  In 
addition,  conference  reports  have  pri- 
ority. 

There  have  been  several  quorum  caDs 
today,  some  of  them  long,  to  bring  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  the  Chamber.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  inform  Sena- 
tors who  had  Indicated  a  deep  interest. 
I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 


the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  others.  So 
we  tried  to  do  vfixaX  we  could,  wltiiin  the 
confines  of  the  customary  procedure  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ThMX  la  correct. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  bringing 
up  a  conference  report  the  day  after  It 
is  prepared;  and.  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  pointed  out,  the  other  con- 
ference report,  to  which  he  has  referred, 
was  finally  drawn  up  only  yesterday,  and 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate  yesterday 
and  agreed  to.  No  Senator  asked  that 
it  be  postponed.  No  Senator  made  a 
complaint  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
study  the  bllL  I  point  out  that  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  carried  in  the  conference. 
The  House  accepted  the  Senator's 
amendment.  The  most  careful  attention 
was  given  to  this  subject.  The  report 
was  prepared  after  a  long  day  of  hard 
work. 

Mr.  MUXER.  I  respect  the  diligence 
with  which  the  conferees  applied  them- 
selves to  this  report.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  I  think  should  be  brought  out. 
I  noted  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  the  Senator 
iroai.  New  Hampshire  regarding  the  sit- 
uation with  req;>ect  to  Yugoslavia.  I  de- 
tect, by  my  count,  that  only  two  of  the 
seven  conferees  from  the  Senate  nip- 
ported  the  Lausche  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  While  the  Senate 
conferees  might  naturally  feel  that  they 
should  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senate  in  considering  this  question  with 
the  House  conferees,  perhaps  Senators 
who  had  supported  the  Lausche  amend- 
ment might  have  made  a  litUe  harder 
fight  than  those  who  did  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  regret  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  I  think  every  Sena^ 
tor  who  goes  to  conference  goes  there 
with  the  conscientious  feeling  that  he 
represents  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
did  represent  the  Senate  and  did  call 
attentl<»i  to  the  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the 
Senate  by  which  this  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  But  the  House  conferees  had 
a  powerful  argument.  The  House  woriud 
most  c««fully  subsequent  to  Senate  ac- 
tion, llie  House  conferees  called  attri- 
tion to  those  who  had  advocated  the 
proposal  and  those  who  had  drafted  the 
language;  and  they  pointed  to  the  vote, 
which  was  more  impressive  than  ours. 

Mr.  MIIXER.  I  would  be  receptive 
to  what  the  Senator  has  Just  said  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  sat  in  the  Senate  Chamber  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  while  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out  why  the  Lausche 
amendment  was  undesirable.  I  believe 
he  said  he  felt  this  amendment  should 
be  taken  out  by  the  House.  With  that 
as  a  background.  I  find  it  diflftfailt  to 
understand  why  a  Senator  who  did  not 
suiH>ort  the  Lausche  amendment  should 
go  into  conference  with  the  House  con- 
ferees and  light  hard— in  the  same  de- 
gree at  least 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  does  the 
Senator  think  about  his  own  colleague, 
the  seniCM'  Senator  frtnn  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKEWLoopCT]?  What  does  he  think 
about  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartI? 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  beHeve  those  two 
Senators  did 

B£r.  SPARKMAN.  They  were  In  con- 
ference, and  they  fought  for  the  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  MILLER.  They  voted  for  the 
Lausche  amendment.  I  feel  sure  they 
would  have  fought  for  It  In  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    They  dW. 

Mr.  MILLER.  However,  they  were 
only  two  of  seven. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  fought  for 
it  and  then  voted  for  the  conference  re- 
port and  agreed  to  have  it  taken  up  in 
their  absence. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  have  any  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  First,  I  wish  to  state  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  think 
he  rendered  a  distinguished  service.  We 
cannot  argue  the  entire  case  on  the 
basis  of  the  conference  report.  My  view 
is  that  we  would  have  to  reargue  the 
case  and  undo  what  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  voted  on.  If  a  col- 
league of  ours  desired  a  day  or  two  in 
which  to  study  the  report.  I  would  not 
fed  that  I  should  stand  in  his  way.  I 
would  not  want  to  block  an  opportunity 
for  tactical  discretion,  but  I  do  not  think 
ariy  long  delay  is  warranted,  because  I 
think  the  bill  might  fall  apart  if  there 
were  a  kmg  delay,  especially  if  there  are 
Involved  matters  of  domestic  economy, 
trade  questions,  and  so  forth.  If  we  are 
to  legislate  by  big,  round  brackets,  we 
had  better  change  the  character  of  the 
Congress  and  its  activities. 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  re- 
markably fine  piece  of  work.  I  once 
served  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  think  I  know  something 
about  how  It  works.  In  the  compro- 
mises which  have  been  arrived  at,  I  think 
there  have  been  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticid  approaches  and,  in  my  judgment, 
they  are  on  the  broad  level  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  our  country  and,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  Congress. 

I  invite  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  Is  the  first  time  within  my  rec- 
ollection when  the  entire  private  enter- 
prise system  has  been  accommodated  and 
rect^nized  in  an  oflBcial  way  in  the  for- 
eign aid  policy  of  our  country.  I  find 
conditions  In  the  bill  now  which  will  give 
assistance  and  aid  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program.  It  is  the 
first  time  there  has  been  a  recognition,  in 
a  very  definitive  way,  by  money  and  serv- 
ices, of  the  Indispensable  part  that  our 
private  enterprise  system  can  and  must 
play  if  these  programs  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  meas- 
ure which  are  deserving  of  commen- 
dation— for  example,  the  requirement  In 
the  conference  report  for  reports  with 
reference  to  the  declaration  as  to  non- 
discrimination by  foreign  governments 
against  American  citizens  because  of 
their  faith,  which  I  think  is  extremely- 
important. 
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I  note  also,  with  great  satisfaction, 
aside  from  the  private  enterprise  sec- 
tion, that  the  investment  guarantee 
section  has  been  subjected  to  very  ma- 
terial improvement. 

On  the  whole,  knowing  the  way  these 
procedures  operate,  having  lived  a  day 
or  two  in  the  Congress,  I  think  the  con- 
ference committee  is  entitled  to  our 
thanks  and  congratulations,  and  I  hope 
the  conference  repKjrt  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  that 
I  regret  that  any  suggestion  has  been 
made  about  representation  by  Senate 
Members  in  the  conference  committee. 
Every  one  of  them,  as  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  knows,  and  as  those  who  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
know,  used  all  his  resources  to  repre- 
sent the  Senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
remain  loyal  to  his  own  deep  convictions. 

However,  in  view  of  what  the  majority 
leader  said  a  while  ago,  it  seems  to  me 
that  coincidences  are  piling  upon  coinci- 
dences. I  am  talking  about  the  speed 
with  which  the  report  was  expected  to 
go  through  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  regarding  aid  to  Com- 
munist countries.  Two  years  ago.  and 
last  year,  in  this  Chamber,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  a  cosponsor 
of  a  similar  amendment  with  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Bridges,  and  in  the  illness  of  Senator 
Bridges,  argued  the  amendment  on 
the  floor.  I  was  never  informed  that 
this  conference  report  was  to  be  con- 
sidered today.  The  50  copies  of  this  re- 
port, peculiarly  enough,  were  never  de- 
livered and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  for  the  minority  until  after 
the  Senate  came  to  order  at  11  o'clock 
ajn.  I  hunted  for  one.  It  was  not  on 
my  desk.  I  had  to  go  to  the  clerk's 
desk  and  borrow  one.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  and  determine  whether  that  was 
a  coincidence. 

Before  this  discussion  is  completed, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
have  something  to  say  about  the  Prox- 
mire-Lausche-Cotton  amendment.  They 
will  not  be  in  any  way  obnoxious  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  knows  that. 
My  statement  will  be  based  strictly  on 
the  facts  and  the  argiunents. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  wor- 
ried about  what  is  happening  to  some  of 
the  money  going  down  to  Mexico.  We 
saw  on  television  last  night  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Peru.  I  think  the  American 
Congress  would  do  well  to  move  slowly 
and  carefully  to  convince  the  country 
that  we  are  all  dealing  with  this  subject 
on  the  basis  of  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
press ourselves. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree  to  a  rea- 
sonable continuance  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port, so  that  we  may  have  such  opF>or- 
tunity. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  validity  in 
what  the  dlstlng\ilshed  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said,  I  think  It  ought 
to  be  emphasized  again  that  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  we  have  operated  is 
not  unusual  and  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  rush  something  through 
apart  from  the  usual  procedure. 

I  discussed  this  question  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  He  in  turn 
got  in  touch  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPERl,  all  of  whom  signed  the 
report  as  Republican  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate.  We  suggested  the 
absence  of  a  quonun  two  or  three  times, 
to  make  it  possible  to  have  as  many  Sen- 
ators present  as  possible. 

I  reiterate  that  we  made  a  special  ef- 
fort to  get  in  touch  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
so  that  they  could  be  present. 

So  far  as  conference  reports  are  con- 
cerned, copies  are  not  usually  put  on  the 
desks  of  Senators,  but  are  kept  on  each 
side  of  the  Presiding  Officer,  so  that  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  see  them  can  ob- 
tain copies.  The  copies  were  available 
when  the  Senate  convened  this  morning. 

The  work  of  the  Senate  conferees  has 
been  done  expeditiously,  with  the  best 
intei-ests  of  the  Senate  in  mind.  At  the 
very  least,  the  Senate  should  express 
its  confidence  in  the  conferees  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who  acted  in  behalf 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  I  must  confess  that  at  times 
I  have  shared  his  feelings  with  refer- 
ence to  conference  reports.  That  feeling 
arises  because  of  our  service  in  the 
House.  In  the  House,  Senators  know, 
conference  reports  are  required  to  lie 
over  a  day.  When  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate I  thought  the  same  rule  obtained 
here.  I  was  not  in  the  Senate  very  long 
before  I  learned  that  that  was  not  cor- 
rect. As  soon  as  a  conference  report  is 
ready  it  can  be  considered.  It  does  not 
have  to  lie  over. 

Ordinarily  conference  reports  do  not 
lie  over  but  are  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  such  procedure. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Piesldent,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    In  just  a  moment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  show  the  confidence  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  particularly  since  the  report 
is  signed  by  all  seven  of  the  conferees. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
selection  of  conferees.  There  was  noth- 
ing unusual  about  that.  I  know  that 
from  time  to  time  the  argiunent  has 
been  made  that  conferees  who  represent 
the  will  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  selec- 
ted. If  we  should  start  trying  to  do  that, 
when  there  are  50  different  amendments 
on  a  bill,  I  do  not  know  how  we  would 
ever  find  conferees  who  would  fit  the 
description. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment  more? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  weU.  If  it  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  thought. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No  Senator  has  greater 
confidence  in  every  one  of  the  conferees 
than  has  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Nothing  I  have  said  has  been  intended 
to  reflect  on  the  conferees  or  on  the 
leadership.  I  have  been  talking  about 
what  has  occurred,  after  we  had  a 
"knockdown,  drag-out  fight"  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and.  as  a  result  of  a  strong  vote,  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  on  a  vital  issue.  Now  It  is 
said  that  we  should  back  down  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana, 
some  other  Republican  on  the  conference 
committee,  or  some  Democratic  Senator 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  conference 
committee,  says  so.  That  is  something 
with  which  I  caiinot  agree. 

I  say  to  the  Senator— and  I  will  not 
interrupt  him  again — that  it  is  all  right 
to  talk  about  Dr.  Jttdd.  Mr.  Zablocki, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capk- 
hartJ.  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HicKXNLooPKR  ] .  I  have  confidence  in 
them. 

There  is  another  man  in  whom  I  hap- 
pen to  have  complete  confidence  as  to 
his  integrity,  his  undying  enmity  toward 
communism,  his  complete  and  dedicated 
loyalty  to  this  country — and  that  is 
President  Kennedy.  I  would  say  so  any- 
where at  any  time.  He  is  my  President 
as  much  as  he  is  the  President  of  Sena- 
tors across  the  aisle. 

In  past  years,  however,  we  have  had  a 
provision  about  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries which  has  had  a  "hole"  In  it.  In 
substance,  the  language  is  "except  when 
the  President  deems  it  necessary  for 
American  policy." 

Every  single  time  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  decided  it  would  be  too  bad  If 
the  people  of  this  country  offended  some- 
one somewhere  else  by  saying  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  should  not  go  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies,  the  President — 
not  merely  President  Kennedy,  but  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  as  well — has  always 
consented  to  the  aid.  Every  time  the 
State  Department  has  taken  that  posi- 
tion, the  provision  has  been  completely 
useless. 

On  June  6  this  year  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  the  American  Congress  had  a 
right  and  a  duty  to  say  that,  without 
exception,  there  shall  be  no  aid  from  the 
taxpayers'  money  which  we  appropriate^ 
to  Communist-dominated  countries.  We 
said  it  and  we  meant  it. 

Under  the  conference  report  the  Presi- 
dent could  open  up  the  same  old  escape 
hole,  which  would  completely  vitiate  our 
position. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that,  in  regard  to 
that  provision  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report,  we  shall 
have  sui  opportunity  to  explore  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  I  hope  that  we  may 
have  a  postponement,  so  that  we  can 
thrash  out  this  question,  because  it  is 
a  vital  issue.  I  vmderstand  the  Senate 
procedure.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 
This  is  too  vital  an  issue  not  to  be 
thrashed  out  thoroughly.    As  one  Sena- 
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tor.  I  iniend  to  take  the  (^ntortunlty  to 
speak  at  some  length  on  IL 

I  thank  the  SenaUu  for  yleMing. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  tome? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  ;. yjeld  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  | 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  On  the  first  page 
of  the  Washington  Po&t  and  Times  Her- 
ald this  morning  there  appears  an  arti- 
cle with  the  headline: 

Ra>  Aid  Bam  Daomo  bt  CoifWWBom 

I  read  from  the  article,  written  by 
Staff  Reporter  Richard  L.  Lyons: 

HouBe-Senat«  confere«'8  agreed  yesterday 
on  a  M-fl  billion  foreign  aid  Wn  cloae  to 
what  tb*  artmlntotrattoo  wantad. 

Senata  oonttnmt  agraad  at  a  day-long  bar- 
galiUng  aeaalon  to  drop  thalr  ban  on  aid  to 
Caauuunlat  countrlaa  eucb  aa  Poland  and 
Yuffoelavla  in  lavor  ol  Houaa  language  giving 
tbe  Prtaident  dlacretlon  to  act  when  it  ap- 
peared aid  might  pull  a  country  away  from 
Moscow. 

Senate  Members  also  agreed  to  drop  a 
limltaUoQ  on  aid  to  India  from  their  bill. 

Houae  confarees  In  exchange  agreed  to 
drop  from  tha  final  veralon  their  amend- 
ment forbidding  purchaoa  oX  United  Nations 
bonds  until  all  member  nations  have  paid 
their  back  asaeaaments. 

These  were  the  three  provisions  the  ad- 
ministration eepecially  \tranted  to  get  out  of 
the  MIL 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  if 
that  article  is  substactially  correct,  and 
if  the  administration.  In  the  conference 
report,  got  exactly  wlkat  it  wanted? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  be  responsible  for  what  a  re- 
porter wrote  In  a  netvspaper.  I  do  not 
use  that  as  any  crltia-Ion.  I  have  not 
read  the  article  to  i^hich  the  Senator 
refers. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  administra- 
tion did  or  did  not  ret  exactly  what  It 
wanted. 

I  will  say  that  the  udministration  rep- 
resentatives have  not  spoken  to  me  with 
reference  to  this  Item  since  before  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate.  I  do  not  recall 
that  any  representative  of  the  adminis- 
tration ever  spoke  to  me  about  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President. 
WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  a  single  repre- 
sentative of  the  administration  came  to 
see  me.  called  me,  c»r  had  any  contact 
with  me  prior  to  our  folng  to  conference. 

A  great  many  pople  labor  under  a 
misapprehension  as  t©  what  the  admin - 
ietration  tries  to  do. 

Whether  the  administration  had  a 
hand  In  trying  to  help  develop  this  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  along  with  Francis 
Walteb,  Dr.  JuDD,  (Tint  Zablocki,  and 
others,  I  do  not  know.  No  mention  of 
it  was  made  in  the  conference. 

The  Item  about  wlrich  we  are  speaking 
was  one  of  the  very  fcast  items  agreed  to. 
As  each  item  was  reiiched.  a  preliminary 
statement  was  madf  by  each  side.  The 
House  conferees  ga^'e  us  to  understand 
that  they  would  Intlst  upon  the  provi- 
sion. The  confereei!  said  that  they  had 
most  carefully  worked  it  out,  and  that 
the  vote  in  the  Hoa'«  had  been  277  to  4. 
The  Members  of  the  House  stood  up  and 
were  counted  on  tke  question.  Repre- 
sentative Halleck.  the  minority  leader 
in  the  House  of  Rturesenta lives,  voted 


for  the  provision.  Representative 
AazNDs.  the  assistant  minority  leader, 
voted  for  the  provision. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  They  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  conferuice. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  they  did  not 
participate  in  the  conference.  But  they 
voted  for  the  measure  in  the  House.  We 
waited  until  the  end  of  the  discussion 
before  we  finally  agreed  on  that  item. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  trying  to  give 
the  administration  what  it  wanted,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  because  no  one 
representing  the  administration  had 
spokm  to  me  about  it,  nor  was  any 
representative  of  the  administration  in 
the  conference  room. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Presidmt, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  did  not  intend  to 
be  critical  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  so  inter- 
preted the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  merely  wished 
to  point  out  that  the  House  receded  on 
certain  points,  the  Senate  receded  on 
others,  and  the  general  result  was  in 
almost  complete  accord  with  the  ad- 
ministration program.  So  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  result  was  merely  a  coin- 
cidence. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  we  had  work 
sheets  before  us.  Ours  were  prepared  by 
our  own  staff.  The  House  conferees  had 
work  sheets  prepared  by  their  staff.  In 
addition,  we  had  before  us  the  existing 
law.  the  Senate  bill,  the  House  bill,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I  would 
be  willing  to  wager  that  the  position  of 
the  executive  branch  was  overridden 
more  times  than  it  was  agreed  to.  so  far 
as  the  amendments  were  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  evening  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  at  dinner  with 
Representative  Walter  Judd  of  Min- 
nesota, who  is  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
who  served  on  the  ccmference  commit- 
tee. He  served  well,  and  was  of  great 
help.  Last  evening  Dr.  Judd  commented 
that  while  newspaper  stories  attempted 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  result  of  the 
conference  was  strictly  an  administra- 
tion victory,  the  word  "administration" 
was  seldom  mentioned. 

We  did  what  we  thought  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  in  terms  of  the  two  bills 
and  in  light  of  what  the  votes  had  been 
in  the  respective  Chambers.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  recall  that  time  after  time,  while 
the  position  of  the  executive  branch  was 
read  tuul  studied  carefully,  frequently 
it  was  set  aside  and  the  House  position 
or  the  Senate  position  was  accepted, 
without  any  control  over  the  decision  by 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  were  two  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  congratulate  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and,  though  I  am 
not  in  complete  accord  with  the  con- 


ference report,  I  point  out  that  prob- 
ably, notwithstanding  the  very  able  lob- 
byists maintained  in  the  White  House 
in  that  instance,  no  contacts  were  made 
to  influence  the  conferees  in  any  way. 
But  it  appears  that  the  final  results  are 
in  aceord  with  what  the  administration 
wanted,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  so  successful  in  this  instance  that 
they  ought  to  be  more  successful  in 
handling  other  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  my  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  for  once 
takes  what  he  reads  in  the  Washington 
Post  as  gospeL  It  is  usually  the  other 
way  around. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  also  to  the 
Senator  frc»n  Idaho  that  it  is  a  little 
surprising  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
fact  that  one  of  those  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  policy  committee,  the 
Senator  from  loma  [Mr.  Hickeitloopkr  1 . 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  He  represented  the 
minority. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  agreed  to  the 
report  and  signed  it.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  need  to  be  present.  He  had  to 
go  home.  He  said  he  did  not  need  to  be 
present  today  when  the  conference  re- 
port was  taken  up. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  In  reply  to  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  said. 
I  requested  the  observation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  with  respect  to  the 
newspaper  story  for  the  reason  he  sug- 
gested. Basically,  I  might  not  accept 
the  report  as  being  entirely  acciu^ite. 
For  that  reason  I  wanted  the  judgment 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  addition  to 
what  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  said,  I 
state  emphatically,  that  no  member  of 
the  administration  was  witliin  hearing, 
shouting,  or  writing  distance,  so  far  as 
I  know.  All  action  taken  was  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees  from  both 
parties  themselves.  What  they  did  was 
their  responsibility.  In  no  way  were  they 
influenced  by  the  admirdstration. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  that  is  the 
truth — and  I  accept  it  as  being  such — 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  having  accomplished  what 
obviously  the  administration  wanted 
without  prodding  of  any  lund  from  the 
White  HoTise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yie-ld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority 
members  of  the  conf  o-ence  deserve  even 
more  congratulations,  because  without 
some  of  the  outstanding  Repubhcans  go- 
ing   down   the    line    for    what    finally 
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emerged,  the  result  obtained  might  not 
have  been  possible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  conced- 
ing that  the  administration  got  what  it 
wanted,  but  If  that  be  true,  a  wonderful 
bipartisan  effort  brought  it  about.  The 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee was  in  command  of  one  of  the 
battalions. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  comment  on  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  said  in  his 
usual  fine  presentation  of  his  concern 
over  the  conference  report. 

I  was  happy  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  in  co- 
sponsoring  his  amendment  to  ban  aid  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  and 
then,  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  vot- 
ing to  agree  to  the  Proxmire-Lausche 
amendment.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
strong  language  that  has  been  eliminat- 
ed from  the  bill.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  one  further  comment  be- 
fore I  yield  the  floor.  Reference  has  been 
made  two  or  three  times  today  about 
money  being  poiu-ed  into  Mexico.  Such 
statements  are  often  made.  We  hear 
talk  about  pouring  money  into  Yugo- 
slavia. Last  year  Yugoslavia  received 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  techni- 
cal assistance.  Some  engineers  went  into 
that  country  to  help  to  plan  some  kind 
of  industrial  development.  Approxi- 
mately $17,000  was  spent  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  shall  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  figure.  The  country  has  not  re- 
ceived any  military  assistance  since  1957 
or  1958  from  the  United  States.  It  has 
received  practically  no  economic  assist- 
ance over  the  past  several  years.  No 
economic  assistance  is  provided  in  the 
bill  for  that  country.  We  were  told 
frankly  that  if  they  were  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  that  engineering  help — 
the  technical  assistance  which  was  given 
to  them  last  year  involving  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars — they  might  want  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  for  industrial  devel- 
opment. It  would  be  a  loan  which  would 
be  paid  back  in  dollars  with  interest. 

With  reference  to  Mexico,  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  we  have  been 
pouring  money  into  Mexico.  Mexico  is 
one  country  for  which  we  do  practically 
nothing  in  the  form  of  aid. 

I  have  the  figures  before  me.  They  are 
found  at  page  426  of  the  hearings,  if 
anyone  wishes  to  refer  to  them.  The 
figures  for  fiscal  1961  show  that  $27,800,- 
000  was  loaned  in  Mexico  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
our  aid  program.  That  is  money  loaned 
to  help  American  business  people  who 
are  exporting,  to  help  make  American 
jobs.  The  money  is  repayable  by  these 
firms.  Ordlnmily  these  loans  are  made 
to  private  enterprise.  They  are  repay- 
able in  dollars  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able jobs  that  has  ever  been  done  by 
any  governmental  agency.  It  is  a  loan. 
It  goes  to  private  enterprise,  to  help 
American  exports. 

Under  Public  Law  480  went  $3,200,000, 
and  $1,200,000  in  technical  assistance. 
We  sold  them  $400,000  worth  of  military 
goods.    That  was  In  1961. 


In  1962  there  was  $700,000  in  develop- 
ment grants.  Public  Law  480  accounted 
for  $9,400,000.  We  used  $90  million  down 
there  to  help  export  American  goods.  In 
military  aid  we  again  sold  $400,000  worth 
of  goods.  We  sold  those  goods  to  them. 
That  is  the  money  that  has  gone  into 
Mexico. 

It  is  so  easy  to  speak  about  "pouring" 
money  into  Mexico,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  little  foreign  aid  money  has 
gone  into  Mexico.  I  mention  that  as 
one  example.  Sometimes,  when  we  ex- 
amine the  record,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
the  same  as  it  is  sometimes  represented 
to  be. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratification  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  the  conferees  re- 
tained the  language  of  the  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  and.  also  with 
some  modification,  adopted  by  the  other 
body,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  administration  of  these 
funds  great  attention  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  those  countries  which 
share  the  view  of  the  United  States  on 
the  world  crisis,  and  which  do  not,  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  assistance,  divert  their  own 
economic  resources  to  military  or  propa- 
ganda efforts,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China,  and  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  this 
act. 

I  was  interested  after  the  Senate 
adopted  that  amendment,  to  read  press 
reports  hinting  that  the  amendment 
would  be  dropped  when  it  got  to  the 
other  body  or  Into  conference,  and  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  that  did  not  take  place. 
Representative  Halpbun,  of  New  York, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  the  other  body 
and  succeeded  in  pursuadlng  his  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferees could  not  eliminate  that  provision, 
although  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  there  would  have  been  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  do  that. 

I  now  express  the  hope  that  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
program  will  give  some  effect  to  this 
language,  which  has  been  approved  by 
Congress.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  this  program  will  not  ig- 
nore this  amendment  even  though  It  Is 
not  binding  and  obligatory,  and  In  my 
judgment  it  should  not  be.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  they  will  give  strong  effect  to 
it,  particularly  to  the  last  part. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  having  their  tax  dollars  used  to  aid 
countries  which  use  that  aid  or  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  money  to  buy  arms 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  or  use  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  funds,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing propaganda,  in  part  against  the 
United  States,  but  more  against  the 
State  of  Israel,  which  is  receiving  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas)  and  I  succeeded 
some  time  ago  in  having  enacted  into  law 
a  sense-of-Congress  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  aid  should  not  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  illegally  interfere 
with  international  waterways.  Other 
sense-of-Congress  resolutions  along  the 


same  lines,  and  with  which  I  have  some 
familiarity,  have  also  been  adopted. 
However,  when  we  inquired  as  to  the  Im- 
plementation of  them  we  were  greeted 
with  a  great  deal  of  doubletalk  by  those 
who  are  administering  the  program — a 
great  deal  of  doubletalk  and  very  little 
action. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  mutual  security  program  and  of 
aid  to  those  nations  which  stand  with 
us  and  the  free  world  against  totalitarian 
forces.  I  believe  I  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  be  critical  when  those  admin- 
istering the  program  pay  no  attention 
or  little  attention  to  policy  statements 
by  the  Congress  that  are  made  a  part  of 
this  legislation.  After  all.  we  in  the 
Congress  try  to  speak  for  the  American 
people  when  we  put  into  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation sense-of-Congress  language.  We 
believe  that  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  It  by  those  who  administer  the 
program. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  gratifica- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on  the 
fact  that  this  language  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  legislation.  Also.  I  very 
much  hope  that  he  feels  as  I  do.  that 
effect  should  be  given  to  statements  the 
Congress  endorses  which  express  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  what  we  believe  to  be  an 
important  affirmation  of  the  principles 
that  this  country  respects  in  Its  foreign 
relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  have  it  before  me.  but  I 
beheve  that  In  the  policy  statement  In 
the  law  it  is  provided  that  the  act  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
sense  of  the  policy  that  is  stated.  The 
Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  we  ac- 
cepted a  good  part  of  the  House  amend- 
ment that  he  mentioned  In  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  foreign  aid  conference 
report,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
At  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  move 
that  further  action  on  the  conference 
report  be  postponed  until  August  1.  I 
shall  set  forth  the  reasons  which  I  think 
will  make  my  motion  a  desirable  one. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SPARKMAN]  was  conccmed  about  the 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  this  morning  about  the  pouring 
of  millions  of  dollars  into  Mexico  and 
other  Latin  American  countries.  I  know 
that  peanuts  are  grown  in  Alabama:  but 
the  money  which  the  United  States  is 
pouring  into  Latin  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  is  not  peanuts.  I  am 
a  little  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  seems  to  think,  apparently, 
that  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
United  States  has  poured  into  Mexico  is 
not  substantial.  I  think  it  is,  and  I  shall 
use  the  very  figures  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  discussed. 

Prom  1946  to  1961.  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  provided  for 
Mexico  funds  totaling  $7,900,000.  That 
was  not  "peanuts."  That  was  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers.  When  we  take 
that  $7,900,000  and  add  to  It  the  many 
miUions  more  which  we  have  poured  into 
foreign  aid  over  the  years,  1  say  the  time 
has  come  to  go  a  lot  slower  than  is  being 
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proposed  with  thiB  conference  report. 
The  time  has  com«  to  consider  the  for- 
eign aid  program  In  the  light  of  some 
emergency  economic  situations  which 
have  developed  in  i;his  country  in  recent 
months. 

We  should  not  oommlt  ourselves  this 
afternoon  on  the  foreign  aid  conference 
report  until  we  first  take  more  time  to 
consider  what  we  shall  do  with  respect 
to  the  economic  i.'^sues  that  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  the  days  immediately 
ahead.  We  still  hdve  a  tax  debate  ahead 
of  us.  We  still  have  the  foreign  aid  bill 
before  us.  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
should  be  allowed  u)  sign  the  foreign  aid 
bill  until,  first,  we  have  decided  what  we 
shall  do  with  a  series  of  measures  that 
are  of  vital  concern  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

Some  days  ago  I  made  a  major  speech 
in  the  Senate  In  regard  to  the  tax-for- 
eign aid  issue.  In  that  si>eech  I  stated 
that  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  Is  greater  that  the  national  debt 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  free  world  com- 
bined. The  natioiial  debt  of  the  United 
States  Is  greater  i>y  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  billions  of  floUars  than  the  na- 
tional debt  of  our  so-called  allies  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  frte  nations  of  the  world 
combined.  We  have  been  p>ouring  Into 
foreign  countries  billions  of  dollars  be- 
longing not  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  rehabilitate  allies  who 
were  brutally  destroyed  or  damaged  In 
World  War  II.  It  was  our  clear,  moral, 
and  economic  duty  to  do  this.  I  voted 
for  this  program.  I  would  vote  for  it 
again  under  similar  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

We  are  pourlnt;  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  I  voted  for  much  of  that  aid. 
I  Intend  to  continue  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid.  But  I  shall  insist  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  be  more  carefully  scruti- 
nized and  modifier!  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  time  to  modify  It  is  now,  not 
next  year.  What  we  finally  determine 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  program 
this  year  will  be  dependent.  In  no  small 
meftsure,  on  what  we  determine  with 
reffard  to  foreign  trade  and  with  regard 
to  the  whole  subject  of  support  to 
foreign  countries  vls-a-vis  our  own  tax 
program. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  allies  which  are 
not  bearing  their  share  of  the  burden  in 
regard  to  the  economic  protection  of 
freedom  around  the  world.  We  have 
allies  which  are  not  doing  their  part  in 
providing  economic  assistance  to  the 
underdeveloF>ed  areas  of  the  world.  So 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  do  it, 
they  will  shirk  their  responsibilities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
we  are  bearing  too  large  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  protecting  freedom.  That  is  the 
Issue.  It  Is  about  time  the  American 
taxpayers  were  told  what  their  Con- 
gress is  doing  to  them.  It  is  about  time 
we  took  these  undeniable  statistical  facts 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  I  pro- 
pose to  do  it  between  now  and  the  elec- 
tion in  November,  so  that  the  taxpayers 
will  at  least  understand  what  the  record 
of  Congress  is  In  connection  with  the 


action  that  Is  taken  and  which  bears 
directly  on  the  growing  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  American  economy,  for 
the  American  economy  is  growing 
weaker.  In  my  judgment,  one  reason 
why  it  is  growing  weaker  is  that  Con- 
gress is  not  protecting  the  economy  to 
the  degree  that  It  ought  to  be  protect- 
ing it.  One  of  its  failures  to  protect  it 
is  due  to  the  fact,  in  my  judgment,  that 
it  has  not  attached  to  foreign  aid  the 
conditions  that  ought  to  be  attached  to 
such  aid  in  order  to  protect  the  taxpayer. 
No  one  is  a  stancher  defender  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  than  is  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  Record  will 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon played  no  small  part  in  the  origins 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  did  every 
member  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Ameri- 
can Republics'  Affairs.  My  subcommit- 
tee Is  conducting  hearings  with  respect 
to  the  progress  that  is  being  made  or  Is 
not  being  made  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  I  have  made  clear  to  this 
administration  that,  so  far  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned,  some 
very  stringent  restrictions  must  be  placed 
upon  the  Alliance  for  Progress  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors fulfilling  some  responsibilities 
which  they  owe  in  connection  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  And  I  think  we  should  get 
some  statements  from  the  swiministra- 
tion,  prior  to  the  final  approval  of  this 
foreign  aid  program. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  recalls  that  in  the  discussions  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  constantly  in- 
creasing the  elimination  of  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  traditionally  have 
been  applied  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Last  year  there  was  a  general  theme  of 
eliminating  all  conditions  and  all  limi- 
tations, and  of  placing  in  the  adminis- 
tration the  discretionary  power  to  deter- 
mine when  and  how  the  aid  shall  be 
given,  imder  a  blanket  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  alarmed 
about  that.  The  custom  and  tradition 
have  been  to  provide  that  we  authorize 
these  expenditures,  subject  to  certain 
limitations  and  conditions.  In  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  asked  the 
staff  adviser  whether  the  general  theme 
of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  conditions 
and  limitations:  and  I  want  all  Senators 
to  know  that  that  was  the  general  theme 
and  that  was  the  thread  running  through 
the  entire  thing.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  it. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not,  either. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President  (Mrs. 
Netjberger  in  the  chair),  returning  now 
to  the  figures  for  Mexico: 

Prom  1946  to  1961,  the  United  States 
made  available  to  Mexico,  under  the 
food  for  peace  program,  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  $17,700,000.  And  that  is 
not  peanuts,  Madam  President. 

On  sales  agreements,  the  United  States 
made  available  to  Mexico  $25,200,000; 
under  title  2.  $200,000,  under  title  3, 


$7,600,000.  None  of  those  items  hap- 
pens to  be  "peanuts,"  Madam  President. 
The  Export -Import  Bank  has  loaned 
Mexico,  since  1946,  $491,300,000,  of  which 
Mexico  has  repaid  $244  million.  And  as 
one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a 
loan  program,  as  a  substitute  for  a  grant 
program,  I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  Senate  in  my  support  of  an  ap- 
proach of  this  kind:  but  that  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  we  have  been  of 
great  aid  to  Mexico  by  making  these 
loans  of  $491,300,000. 

Madam  President,  other  U.S.  economic 
loans  since  1946  to  Mexico  have  been 
$99,600,000;  military  assistance,  grant 
aid,  $400,000;  credit  assistance,  $5,- 
400,000.  I  think  these  are  rather  good 
indications  of  our  generosity  and  our 
good  neighbor  policy ;  and  let  the  Rbcord 
show  that  I  am  not  criticizing  this  pro- 
gram. I  voted  for  it;  and  I  would  vote 
for  it  again,  under  similar  situations  and 
conditions.  I  only  seek  to  point  out  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  the  free  world. 
Now  we  come  to  the  International 
Bank.  In  which  we  have,  as  I  recall,  ap- 
proximately 36  percent  of  the  voting 
power,  which  is  about  comparable  to  the 
U.S.  financial  investment  in  the  funds 
of  the  Bank.  Mexico  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  $226,300,000  by  way  of  loans 
from  the  International  Bank  or  the 
World  Bank;  from  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  $1,400,000;  from 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance, 
$3,500,000:  from  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund,  $1,200,000. 

Madam  President,  we  have  helped 
other  countries  more  than  we  have 
helped  Mexico;  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Mexico  Is  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  But  I  have  referred  to  Mexico  only 
because  of  the  articles,  published  today 
in  the  newspaE>ers,  In  connection  with 
the  assistance  which  Mexico  purportedly 
has  given  to  Cuba;  and  I  simply  say 
that  If  we  are  going  to  pour  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  Into  Mexico  and  other 
Latin  American  countries,  at  least  we 
should  have  compliance  with  the  spirit 
and  the  intent  of  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference.  Certainly  the  spirit  and 
the  Intent  of  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
cannot  be  reconciled  by  the  countries  In 
Latin  America  that  we  assist  with  their 
providing  millions  of  dollars  for  the  eco- 
nomic rescue  of  Cuba.  Certainly  If 
Mexico  is  able  to  do  that,  she  does  not 
need  our  financial  help. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  privileged 
to  speak  In  terms  of  confidential  ma- 
terial resting  In  the  files  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee ;  but  I  do  not  violate 
any  confidence  when  I  say  that  of  course 
Mexico  Is  seeking  to  negotiate  financial 
arrangements  involving  loans  of  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  from  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  unfriendly  to  that 
negotiation,  provided  we  follow  a  policy 
of  Imposing  some  conditions  and  some 
restrictions,  so  that  the  funds  we  take 
from  the  pockets  otU5.  taxpayers  can- 
not be  used  by  a  foreign  country — 
whether  Mexico  or  any  other — to  the 
detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

Madam  President,  without  taking  time 
to  read  all  the  figures,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  issue  has  been  commented 
upon  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at  figures  for  every  other  Latin  American  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord — as  I  have  done  country  and  for  every  other  country  to  randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
in  the  case  of  Mexico — a  summary  of  the    which  we  have  been  giving  assistance.         Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  foreign  aasittance  to  MSP  countries  by  region  and  country,  cumulative,  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  year  1961 

[MUUons  of  doUan) 
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Economic  assistance 

Total  economic 

Mutual  security  program 
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eco- 
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Grants 
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Total  all  countries 

90.  510. 0 

28,997.5 

61.  513. 4 

21, 121  3 

31,062.5 

27.846.2 

1.986.2 

1.229.9 

30,450.9 

(5, 850  8) 

1.319.3 
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19413 
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3.4012 
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Burma 
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.6 

178.6 

lis 

"""'85.'2 

106.6 

11 

""502.3 

67.7 

2.1918 
850.4 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

B«gioual.„ 

20.0 

3«i2.i» 

68.9 

95.6 

ia3 

""  "(ii's) 

(4.3) 
(219) 

a."3 

""'"ii".5 

6."0 

17 
5.6 

""777.3 
12 

Near  East  and  south  Asia.. 

15,307.4 

4.841.8 

10,465.6 

4.475.7 

6,068.6 

4,463.6 

1,2015 

IS 

4.797.0 

(1988.6) 

866.1 

1.506.8 

7414 

4014 

7214 

8M.4 

Near  Kast.. 

9.686.4 

4, 183. 6 

6.  ftn.  8 

l,7«a4 

3.5016 

3.084.4 

417.6 

.4 

looa3 

(809.8) 

lias 

471.7 

1317 

3818 

4318 

M&7 

CypriL^ 

9.5 

3.22i.' 

1,192.0 

66.7 

r«3.3 

300.4 

8K.7 

46.6 

•Ml 

3.««.t« 

3»4.4 
16.6 
2SlO 

"i,"487.'i 

538.1 

4&I 

1.0 

2a4 

».6 

O 

'l(»i3 

1,738.1 

663.9 

20.  C 

792.3 

280.0 

80.1 

46.0 

54.1 

1,391.6 

384.4 

16.6 

25.0 

(') 

i.a2ai 

51 .5.  2 

17.4 

374.2 

230.9 

.W.3 

27  4 

8.2 

1, 134.  1 

M.5 

7.3 

25.0 

(') 

976.7 

400.3 

17.4 

318.2 

227.2 

52.3 

27.4 

9.5 

718.0 

148.7 

3.3 

418.1 

49.1 

21.8 

19.3 

4.19 

257.5 

38119 

9.3 

tt.6 
11 

15.2 

Orcece 

Iran- 

245.2 

299.2 

.9 

447.4 

3.7 

10.7 

19.1 

3a3 

48.16 

227.6 

43.0 
114.8 

'""'66."6 
3.7 
5.9 

8.'2 

17a  8 
15.3 

.4 



(86.7) 
(34. 3j 

7.5 

6.S 

515 

18.5 

99.2 

6.h 

13 

518 

113 

i."7 

15 
812 

17.  1 
75.1 

"iiii 
i"2 

118 

""79.1 

37.8 

586.7 

1«I-, 

27.3 

Israel 

Jordan 

I/elmnon 

Suudi  .Arabia 

Syria. 

(193. 7j 

""(»5 
(246.9) 
(219.9) 

13.3 



....... 

""'80.'9 
HO 

1513 

"""311 
155.7 

""ii's 

16.9 

""■31  i 
112 

i'i 

.1 
1.3 
17 
14 

Turkey    .  .  

963.3 

09.3 

7.3 

25.0 

1,301.0 

. 

I'AR  iEgypt)„ 

112 

1  emcn 

CcnU) 

ILl 

South  Asia 

4.866.7 

17 

4,8610 

1686.5 

1085.8 

784.8 

1778.2 

(1 148. 0) 

746.5 

1.1317 

101  • 

1814 

... .. 

3811 

3817 

AfKhanistan 

1815 
74.1 

3.  ll.M 
44.3 

1.45a  7 

17 

170.8 

74.1 

3, 11.5.  1 

44.3 

1,45a  7 

512 

23.6 

2,094.8 

1.4 

514.5 

96.7 

24.1 

1,021  9 

23.8 

019L3 

96.0 
17.8 

47.5.5 
23.4 

688.3 

.7 

&3 

546.4 

.4 
331.0 

83.1 

5a  0 

1088.2 

3a5 

531.4 

418 
9.3 
5.2 
3.7 

4M.6 

^    li2 
89.3 

.9 

21.4 

1417 

""314 

818 

'"2413 

■  "iio 



Ceylon 

.1 

(28.0) 
(1,604.0) 

4.3 

511. J 

15.S 

301.1 

14.8 

»tll 

1.0 

IfifiH 

India. 

Nepal 

....-...- 

""'2317 

I'akistaa 

(429.0) 

«7.9 

Regional 

754.7 

655.6 

99.1 

20.0 

80.3 

78.2 

11 

18.8 

16 

' 

Latin  .\m<Tlca 

\  485.  5 

479.4 

5.006.1 

3,908.1 

823.4 

574.2 

227.7 

21.5 

4.183  7 

(688.5) 

14.0 

463.  S 

419 

15 

3219 

.yt.6 

51.0 

1415 

1125.2 

398.3 

Ari!TOtina 

538.0 

222  9 

1,711.2 

517. 3 

327.2 

78.8 

51.9 

H.8 

100.  .S 

16.8 

i.'ias 

90.8 

41.5 

9.6 

15.4 

12 

175.  5 

53.6 

37.8 

.1 

10.5 

0.1 

23.0 

.3 

1.7 

4.0 

1.2 

522.6 

230.7 

1,  ■■as.  7 

463  7 

289.4 

78.7 

41.4 

17 

77.5 

16.5 

148.6 

86.  K 

40.3 

6.6 

520.0 

40.2 

1,  440.  5 

360.  5 

24.x  8 

31.9 

37.5 

33.3 

157.  2 
53.5 
76.3 
40.5 
20.8 

18 

11 
39.0 

9.9 
01.0 
49.9 
r  5 

11 

.'2 

16.5 

489.3 

63.5 

1,4812 

387.4 

348.9 

.57.9 

3H.0 

.6 

38.5 

6.6 

57.6 

36.9 

118 

(82.3) 

(3.3) 

(282.9) 

(71.2) 

(•9.4) 

"""i4."b 

446.3 

36.  4 

1,  178.  4 

283.1 

160.0 

21.0 

37.5 



Bolivia. 

140.3 

53.3 

46.9 

15.5 

110 

38 

11 

213 

8.3 

7ai 
45.1 

19.  7 
11 

7.8 

.2 

19.0 

15.0 

8.9 

.  1 

Bratil ..., 

Chile „ 

Culomliia . 

Costa  Rica 

Culw 

17.4 
.3 

0.6 
21.4 
415 

2ai 

.8 
.« 

Wrt 

45.  5 

5  2 

18 

35  9 

.5 

.6 

17 

1  8 

l>ominirau  KepubUe 

Kcuador 

KISalvTMlor 

Ouatentula.. 

ll:iili 

53.2 

5.3 

33.1 

3a2 

16.4 

16.7 
1.6 

119 
4.9 
7.8 

(11.6) 

IS 

11 
1.1 
1.8 
5.4 
17 
!• 

38.3 

3.7 
16.7 
25.0 

16 





13 

IS 

.2 

35.8 

Ilondnras 

Jamaica 

3  0 
14 
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Grand 
total 

Total 
mili- 
tary 

E(XHiomic  assistance 

Total  economic 

Mutual  security  program 

Nonmutual  security  program 

Total 

(Of 
whlcfa 
loans) 

Total 
MSP 
eco- 
nomic 

ICA 

DLF 

other 
MBP 
eco- 
nomic 

Total 

PubUc  Law  480 

Export- 
Import 
Bank 
long- 
term 
kmns 

Regkm  and  oountir 

Title  I 

Title 

n— 

Emer- 
l!ency 
relief 
and 
eco- 
nomic 
devel- 
op- 
ment 

Title 
in- 
volun- 
tary 
relief 
agen- 
cies 

Other 

Totol 
sales 
agree- 
ments 

Planned  for— 

non- 
M8P 

pro- 
grams 

Grants 

Ixmns 

Latin  Amertea— Con. 
Meiloo 

•30  1 
811 
710 
818 

mi 

79.3 
195  7 

las 

10 

L8 

18 

1418 

S.S 
11 

\ 
64.4 
37.3 
11.5 

024  3 
613 
718 
49.9 

311  7 
61.9 

154.2 

10.8 

10 

1.6 

19 

1813 

800  3 
311 
310 
28.4 

256.8 
48.5 

151.4 

7.9 
113 
28.6 

31.8 
57.2 

la  7 

113 

10 

1.4 

.« 

14 

313 

7.9 

11 

30.8 

17.0 

36.7 

1.9 

1.3 

10 

1.4 

.6 

14 

*114 

6114 
84.0 
413 
111 

364.  S 
41.3 

137.9 

18 

.6 

LO 

losio 

(212) 

17.7 

.2 

7.6 

.2 

17 

17 

n.o 

.6 

491.3 
111 
17.2 
114 

1914 
16 

1314 

99.6 

20.7 

23.3 

19 

10.6 

12 

1.5 

Nioanciai 

io.i 

7.8 
110 
30.5 

18 
15.0 

i 

Panama. ... ......  , 

Paraguay.... 

Pern 

Iruguay 

Venetuela 

(19) 
(812) 
(414) 

11 
314 
319 

""iii 

P) 

West   b4lM  and  eMt, 
Caribbean i 

18 
••{ 

Brltbh  nulana 

.-- 

British  Ilondurai 

.8 

Surinam x 

Regional 

18 

aao 

*10 

10.8 

210 

810 

Africa 

1,1X17 

81.8 

1,188.2 

489.8 

7310 

8814 

1416 

4613 

(113) 

7.7 

16 

228.7 

319 

1215 

60.8 

Cameroon J 

13 

O 

1      :! 

US 

11 

180.4 
10 

!     l\ 

1118 
1710 

.5 

11 

1.6 

302.3 

10 

19.3 

3.TS 

16 

1.0 

111 

51  2 

3.4 

1.9 

3817 

1.0 

10 

10 

118 

.7 
313 

13 

<Vi 

.1 

118 

11 

1316 

.1 

314 

10 

11 
7.3 

nil 

1713 

.5 

15 

1.6 

802.2 

10 

113 

33.3 

16 

LO 

HI 

B1.3 

14 

1.9 

354.7 

1.0 

10 

10 

118 

.7 
13 

10 

(') 

.1 

.1 

15 

10 

76.6 

.1 

211 

13 

11 

11 

20.4 

iia7 

.5 

15 

1.5 

208.9 

10 

118 

ia9 

16 

.7 

118 

51.2 

16 

1.1 

137.4 

.8 

8.0 

10 

.3 

.8 
13 

10 

(') 

.1 

.1 

15 

10 

419 

.1 

11 

13 

11 

11 

26.2 

1017 

.5 

16 

1.5 

186.9 

10 

15.0 

10.0 

16 

.7 

118 

41.2 

.6 

1.1 

05.3 

.8 

10 

10 

.3 

.3 
13 

.3 

.3 

Central    African    Re- 
public  

Chad I 

Congo  (BratcarUle) J 

Congo  (Leopold villa)... J 

Dahomey , 

Ethiopia ., 

OaboD J 

Ghana. 1 

Guinea J 

si's 

" 

""a.6 
""3i'6 

w 

ias 

1.1 

410 

(') 

13 
1.7 

"    iai 

19 

.6 

L7 

(•) 

'.1 

1.1 

'"'87.'4 

........ 

e7.'4 

**""30."6 

."9 

Ivory  Coart i 

.*....... 

Kenya.- !! 

13 

10 

13 
88.7 
010 
« 

.'i 

913 

(') 
.5 

314 

."i 

.8 

0) 
1.9 
.8 

117.3 
.2 

O 



1.6 

""28."8 
0) 

""717 

r* 

l.Ol 
16 
(^ 

."i 

116 
(«) 
.3 

0) 

Si' 

.2 

.8 
10 
.3 
0) 

Ubcria 

Ubra 4 

14 

17 

86.0 
15 

.._!".* 

7.9 
39.  4 

MaucMy  Republic i 

MStTK^bficof i 

Maarttante i 

Morocco.. ., 

Niger J 

Nigeria ., 

.« 

......... 

.      ..... 

102.9 

19 

314 

......... 

10 

lao 

1.9 

'"""33."6 
17 

i'o 

10.0 
1.0 

""ii'i 



L's 

."3 

22  4 

Rhodesia  and  Nyaaa- 

land 

Senegal 

Biaira  Leone , 



'.% 

1*7 

SodMi 

Tai«aiiylka 

Togo 



......... 

Tunisia J 

I  ganda ; 

(•) 

61.9 

(113) 

7.7 

16 

101.3 

T'pper  Volta 

. 

Other   French  commn- 
nltiet  and  poMMrions  . 

• 

Other   PortngueM  pna- 

•116 

lis 

.4 

lis 

Other  HritUh  territories 
(Sterling  area) ♦ 

.4 

Regional , 

19.0 

Nonrrgional , 

3, 801  4         616. 3 

3,2412 

87.4 

1,580.3 

6011 

18 

879.6 

1,663  0 

318 

13B.S 

i:_: f_^ 

1,807.6 

>  Ixw  than  860.0J0. 

'  MiUU-ry  data  classified  and  Included  In  Near  East  and  south  Asia  regional  total. 
'Inetudas  Central  AmeHdan  Bank  formed  by  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua. 


«  Loan  to  France  for  Mauritania. 

•  Military  data  classifled  and  Included  in  Africa  regional  total. 

<  Loon  to  Portugal  for  Mozambique. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  when 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  read 
those  figures.  I  am  satisfied  as  to  what 
will  be  their  decision:  They  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  been  pouring  mil- 
lions and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  coffers  of  various  coimtries  of 
the  world,  at  tremendous  expense  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers,  in  carrying  out  our  moral 
and  economic  obligations  to  the  free 
world.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the 
duty  of  pajring  greater  attention  to  the 
security  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
greatest  defense  weapon  we  have.    If 


the  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
weakened,  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  defend  freedom  around  the  world  is 
weakened;  and  it  is  my  position  that  we 
are  wesJcening  our  economy,  and  we  must 
take  some  steps  to  strengthen  it. 

In  order  to  do  that,  in  my  judgment 
we  must  reduce  the  foreign-aid  program, 
and  we  must  say  to  some  coimtries  which 
now  are  in  a  better  financial  position 
than  they  have  ever  before  been  in  at 
any  time  in  their  history,  "Now  you  must 
contribute  and  help  support  the  cause 
of  freedom." 

That  Is  why  I  said  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  repeat  to- 


day, to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Great 
Britain,  Prance  Italy,  West  Germany: 
"What  are  you  contributing  to  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia?" 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  support  of 
freedom  in  southeast  Asia  should  be  al- 
most entirely  a  U.S.  support.  If  we 
take  a  look  at  the  figures  and  the 
participation  of  other  free  nations  in 
the  world  in  respect  to  the  strengthening 
of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
burden  of  the  cost  in  southeast  Asia,  in 
terms  of  economics,  is  a  U.S.  cost.  Here 
is  one  Senator  who  warns  today  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  see  to 
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it  that,  as  futiire  events  develop,  the 
greatest  cost  in  blood  in  southeast  Asia 
will  not  be  American  blood  or  will  not  be 
American  blood  alone. 

If  freedom  is  so  important  in  south- 
east Asia — and  it  is  very  important — it 
is  important  also  to  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Canada,  Great  Britain,  France. 
Italy,  West  Germany,  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  owe  it  to  the  people  of  my 
country  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  that  my  alarm  is  increasing  in  re- 
gard to  the  expectations  of  the  world, 
apparently,  that  "Uncle  Sam  can  do  the 
job.  and  we  will  leave  it  to  Uncle  Sam." 

I  happen  to  be  one — and  I  offer  no 
apology  for  the  position — who  has  viewed 
for  some  time  the  southeast  Asia  crisis. 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  United  Nations  today.  It 
should  be  taken  there  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  if  peace  is  threat- 
ened in  southeast  Asia — and  it  certainly 
is — then  all  the  signatories  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  have  an  obligation  to 
move  in  unison  for  the  protection  of 
peace  in  southeast  Asia,  and  not  leave 
it  up  to  Uncle  Sam  almost  alone. 

Oh,  I  know  one  can  bring  up  some 
quotations  from  some  prime  minister 
here  or  there,  of  some  token  gesture  here 
or  there  showing  some  interest,  once  the 
issue  is  raised  of  peace  and  freedom 
in  southeast  Asia.  But  the  arithmetic 
cannot  be  erased,  and  the  arithmetic,  in 
terms  of  dollars  spent  and  bodies  in 
southeast  Asia,  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  the  dollars  and  the  bodies  for  the 
most  part  are  American. 

I  want  the  American  taxpayers  to 
know  the  statistical  facts  about  what 
Is  going  on  in  American  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  policy.  I  have  been  heard  to 
say  many  times,  and  repeat  today,  that 
foreign  policy  does  not  belong  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution.  He.  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  but  the  people's  administrator 
of  the  people's  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
policy,  in  the  last  analysis,  belongs  to 
the  American  people,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  know  what  the  facts  about  it 
are.  Once  given  those  facts.  I  have  not 
any  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  carry  out  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
that  foreign  policy  is  administered  in 
the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

DOMESTIC  paosprarTY  VrTAl. 

Madam  President,  it  was  on  July  6,  in 
a  speech  here  in  the  Senate,  that  I  dis- 
cussed certain  statistics  apropos  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  today,  and  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  which  justifies  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  final  decision  on 
the  conference  report  until  August  1.  I 
said  on  that  date : 

In  my  Judgment,  we  owe  both  a  moral 
and  a  legal  duty  to  the  American  taxpayer 
to  see  to  it  that  auch  conditions  as  these 
to  which  I  allude  are  imposed  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  loans  or  to  grants  in  con- 
nection with  our  foreign  aid  program.  We 
should  do  It,  too,  before  we  commit  Ameri- 
can consumers  to  paying  any  more  premium 
prices  for  sugar  or  similar  commodlUes. 

We  had  better  start  thinking  about  doing 
it.  because  I  point  out  that  the  public  debt 
of  the  free  world  at  the  end  of  1960  was  $504 
billion.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
was  $295  billion.    The  combined  public  na- 


tional debt  of  all  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  totaled  $209  billion,  as  against  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  of  $295 
billion. 

There  may  be  some  school  of  econom- 
ics, there  may  be  some  economic  theory, 
which  would  make  the  argument  that 
we  just  do  not  have  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  our  national  debt;  but  the  in- 
terest on  it  Is  becoming  a  major  cost 
of  Goverrunent.  and  the  comparison  be- 
tween our  debt  and  that  of  other  free 
world  countries  is  indicative  of  relative 
effort. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  our  national  debt,  our  defense  ex- 
penditures, are  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  I  have  voted 
for  them,  and  intend  to  continue  to  vote 
for  them.  I  have  voted  higher  appro- 
priations for  the  defense  of  my  country 
than  any  President  under  whom  I  have 
served  has  recommended.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  voted  greater  appropria- 
tions for  defense  than  the  great  Franklin 
Roosevelt  recommended.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  voted  greater  appropriations 
for  defense  than  the  incomparable  Harry 
Truman  recommended.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  voted  higher  appropriations 
for  defense  and  the  security  of  my  coun- 
try than  Dwight  Elsenhower  recom- 
mended. I  think  already  on  one  occa- 
sion, last  year,  I  believe  it  was.  I  voted 
for  a  higher  appropriation  than  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recommended  in  the  field 
of  defense. 

I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  if  we 
ever  let  the  security  of  our  country  get 
to  such  a  weakened  position  that  Soviet 
Russia  could  knock  us  in  a  Pearl  Har- 
bor-type nuclear  war,  she  would  try  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  terrific  defense  cost 
and  the  cost  of  past  wars  and  the  debt 
and  the  interest  thereon  and  the  cost 
occurring  in  the  way  of  pensions,  I  use 
the  round  number,  although  I  think  the 
figure  is  even  higher,  80  cents  out  of 
every  tax  dollar  is  going  to  either  the 
past  or  present  security  and  defense  of 
our  country,  and  20  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  is  going  to  the  so-called  civilian 
processes  of  our  Government. 

We  are  always  being  battered  by  the 
charges  that  we  ought  to  make  great 
savings  in  the  civilian  processes  of  our 
Government.  Yet.  when  the  question  is 
suggested.  "Where  are  the  savings  going 
to  be  made?  What  services  are  you 
going  to  dispense  with?"  the  economizers 
then  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
telling  us  what  programs  should  be 
canceled. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonI  discussing  this 
phase  of  the  problem  recently.  The 
figure  he  used  was  that  only  18  cents 
out  of  every  tax  dollar  goes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  civilian  processes  of  our 
Government,  and  that  82  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  goes  for  the  payment  of  de- 
fense security,  past  wais.  and  various 
war  benefits  flowing  from  the  cost  of 
those  wars.  I  think  it  important  that 
the  American  people  take  stock  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  these  divisions  of 
funds  in  connection  with  our  budget. 

Madam  President,  I  think  the  record 
is  clear  that  the  American  economy  is 
going  through  a  period  of  restriction, 
when,  for  prosperity,  we  must  have  an 


ever-expanding  economy  to  take  care  of 
the  increase  in  population  and  to  take 
care  of  the  rightful  increase  in  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  upon  their  Govern- 
ment for  a  better  life. 

This  political  philosophical  tenet  I 
would  have  my  colleagues  never  forget, 
for  I  think  it  is  an  undeniable  one:  Our 
constitutional  forefathers  gave  birth  to 
this  Republic  for  the  primary  objective  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  all  the 
people  under  a  system  of  constitutional 
self-government.  That  draws  a  great 
line  of  demarcation  between  those  of  us 
who  say  that  people  come  first  and  those 
who  seem  to  feel  that  things  should  come 
first. 

If  we  are  to  take  care  of  the  himaan 
value  needs  of  the  American  people.  I 
say  to  my  administration  today,  "We 
have  to  do  a  better  job  of  expanding  this 
economy  than  is  being  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time."  for  it  is  in  a  program  of  re- 
striction right  now. 

The  economists  tell  us  that  the  great- 
est expansion  will  not  come  from  new 
business,  desirable  as  new  business  is.  I 
am  for  having  a  program  which  will  help 
to  create  new  business  to  meet  new 
needs,  out  of  which  new  wealth  will  flow 
and  from  which  new  tax  dollars  will  flow 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  States,  and  of  the  local 
governmental  units;  but  the  greatest 
source  of  expansion  for  our  economy  is 
not  new  business  at  all.  but  the  expand- 
ing of  presently  existing  business. 

If  we  are  to  expand  presently  exist- 
ing business  we  must  have  an  induce- 
ment for  expansion.  As  I  tried  to  point 
out  in  my  speech  on  July  6,  the  incentive 
is  not  there.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
incentive  is  not  there  is  the  tax  load 
which  is  taken  out  of  business  at  the 
present  time. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  As  early  as  1947 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  offered  tax 
proposals  by  way  of  amendment,  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  I  have  stood  by  them 
ever  since,  for  that  group  of  business- 
men, without  a  Government  official  on 
the  committee,  made  an  analysis  of  the 
tax  structure  and  economic  problems 
confronting  this  Republic  which  in  my 
judgment  was  sound.  I  sought  to  im- 
plement it  with  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  word  "quit" 
means.    I  have  not  given  up. 

I  am  satisfied  that  our  present  eco- 
nomic condition  calls  for  the  paying  of 
some  attention  to  the  plight  and  to  the 
condition  of  our  own  domestic  economy 
first,  before  we  adopt  this  foreign  aid 
bill.  This  foreign  aid  bill  should  be  set 
aside  for  a  few  days  imtil  we  decide 
where  we  are  going  in  regard  to  a  foreign 
trade  bill,  imtil  we  decide  what  we  wish 
to  do  in  connection  with  a  tax  bill,  imtil 
we  decide  what  we  should  do  in  connec- 
tion with  every  other  economic  issue 
which  will  come  before  this  Congress 
before  we  adjourn. 

It  happens  to  be  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  that  this 
foreign  aid  bill  ought  to  be  the  last  major 
economic  issue  we  settle  in  the  Senate. 
The  other  issues  have  rights  of  priority, 
in  my  judgment,  from  the  standpoint 
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of  the  welfare  of  the  economy  of  the 
American  people. 

I  stand  here  representing  the  people 
of  my  State — not  the  people  of  West  Ger- 
many, of  England,  of  Canada,  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  New  Zealand,  of  Prance,  of 
Italy,  or  of  any  other  country.  If  I  were 
to  give  major  consideration  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  people  of  those 
foreign  coimtries,  then  I  would  be  all  in 
favor  of  getting  the  foreign  aid  bill  be- 
hind us,  so  that  it  could  not  be  touched 
before  we  get  through  with  this  session 
of  Congress.  But  we  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  set  aside  the  confer- 
ence report  for  some  days  until  we  take 
a  look  at  the  final  tally  sheet  of  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  of  the  action 
we  shall  take  on  economic  issues  between 
now  and  shortly  before  adjournment. 

So  I  object  to  the  scheduling  of  this 
conference  report  at  this  time.  Every- 
one here  knows  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  going  to  vote  for  a  sub- 
stantial foreign  aid  bill  before  Congress 
adjourns,  but  I  wish  to  take  another  look 
at  this  bUI  in  the  light  of  what  we  shall 
do  or  shall  ru>t  do  in  connection  with 
other  economic  issues  between  now  and 
shortly  before  adjoununent 

Otherwise,  we  will  hear,  when  the  tax 
issue  gets  before  the  Senate,  "Oh,  but 
we  just  got  through  passing  a  foreign 
aid  bill,  only  a  few  days  ago,  which  calls 
for  $1,818,900,000  for  1963  alone"— a  bill 
which  really  calls  for  $3,618,900,000, 
when  we  extend  it  to  It  the  life  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program,  covered 
in  the  bin. 

I  am  worried  about  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  am  worried  about 
many  features  of  it.  X  am  worried  about 
the  reports  we  are  getting  that  in  some 
places  among  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  there  is  really  no  sincere  effort 
being  made  to  adopt  the  reforms  neces- 
sary for  the  self-help  program  repre- 
sented by  the  Act  of  Bogota  of  1960  and 
the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  of  1962.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  CMr.  Hickenloopeh  1 
and  I  represented  the  Senate  at  Bogota 
In  1960.  We  carried  out  what  we  were 
satisflMi  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  that 
we  should  make  clear  at  Bogota  that  the 
United  States  would  participate  in  an 
economic  aid  program  for  Latin  America 
conditioned  by  the  understanding  that 
Latin  America  would  help  itself,  and  we 
did  not  mean  would  "help  itself"  to 
American  funds.  We  meant  that  Latin 
America  would  engage  in  a  self-help 
program,  whereby  it  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  paying  its  fair  share  of 
the  load  of  economic,  legal,  social,  and 
political  reform  so  essential  in  a  good 
many  of  those  countries  if  they  are  really 
to  be  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America. 

PROBLXMS  IN  ALLIAHCr  TO%  PROCRKSS 

No  one  could  state  the  situation  better 
than  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  one  of  his  great  historic 
speeches  in  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  In  effect  he  said, 
"Unless  they  follow  this  kind  of  program 
of  evolution,  they  will  be  confronted 
with  revolution."  Unless  there  Is  a  rais- 
ing of  the  8tandai;(J  of  living  of  the 
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masses  of  people  in  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  communism  will  take 
ovn-.  That  is  as  certain  as  that  dawn 
follows  the  night. 

I  repeat  the  phrase  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  seemed  to  object 
some  time  ago.  The  pouring  of  millions 
of  American  taxpayer  dollars  into  Latin 
America  will  not  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  of  the  pec^le  of 
Latin  America  unless  Latin  America  en- 
gages in  a  program  of  self-help.  If 
pouring  millions  of  dollars  into  Latin 
America  should  resiilt  only  in  the  oli- 
garchs of  Latin  America  making  greater 
profits  to  invest  in  Swiss  and  New  York 
banks,  we  would  siieed  the  day  of  Com- 
munist revolution  in  Latin  America  and 
not  postpone  it.  For  that  reason  I  say 
that  in  connection  with  the  aitire  for- 
eign aid  program  we  owe  a  duty  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  sur- 
round the  loans  and  grants  with  irre- 
vocable restrictions  so  that  they  will  be 
available  only  if,  as,  and  when  tax  re- 
form, interest  reform,  land  reform,  and 
various  legal  reforms  essential  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life  and  consonant 
with  freedom,  and  not  consonant  with 
any  other  form  of  government,  are 
adopted  by  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

Madam  President,  we  will  not  help  that 
cause  by  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port today  before  we  consider  some  of  the 
other  issues.  For  that  reason  I  shsdl 
move  later,  as  I  close  my  speech,  to  post- 
pone further  consideration  of  the  report 
imtil  at  least  August  1. 

TAX  SraOEN  IS  DEPRESSING  ECONOMY 

But  speaking  about  the  need  for  ex- 
panding our  economy,  I  sought  to  discxiss 
the  subject  on  July  6,  after  I  had  pointed 
out  that  the  combined  debt  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  was  $504  bil- 
lion. Of  that  $504  billion,  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  alone  was  $295 
billion,  leaving  the  combined  debt  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  at  $209  biUion — 
many  billions  of  dollars  less  than  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  alone.  At  that 
time  I  suggested,  and  repeat  today,  that 
our  only  hope  of  reducing  that  debt  is  to 
expand  and  not  to  restrict  our  economy. 
If  we  would  expand  our  economy,  we 
must  expand  existing  businesses  as  well 
as  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  entre- 
preneurs to  start  new  businesses.  Most 
of  the  expansion  of  our  economy  will 
come  from  existing  businesses. 

I  am  disturbed  and  alarmed  at  the 
number  of  businessmen  who  say  to  me, 
"I  am  trjring  to  get  my  business  in  the 
black  so  I  can  sell  it."  Businessmen  are 
not  talking  about  expanding;  they  are 
talking  about  selling  their  businesses. 
That  attitude  will  not  result  In  an  ex- 
panding economy.  I  should  like  to  see 
business  after  business  Increase  its  ca- 
pacity with  resulting  employment  power. 

Little  has  been  said  in  our  debates  In 
the  Senate  In  recent  weeks  about  the 
chronic  unemployment  problem  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  prospects  of  im- 
employment  increasing  as  automation 
increases.  Those  conditions  make  it  all 
the  more  important  that  we  try  to  do 
things  that  will  encourage  an  expansion 
of  existing  facilities  and  the  creation  of 
new  business.  We  are  not  going  to  do  so 
with  a  52-percent  corporate  tax. 


I  made  my  suggestion  on  July  6  before 
I  read  anything  about  the  recommenda- 
tions of  economists.  They  made  their 
recommendations  a  few  days  later. 
Senators  will  find  that  in  a  speech  on 
July  6 1  said  that  a  prima  facie  case  could 
be  made  for  reducing  corporate  taxes 
as  much  as  4  percent,  certainly  down  to 
50  percent,  in  all  probability  to  48  per- 
cent; and  I  think  a  good  prima  facie  case 
existed  for  cutting  sxjch  taxes  to  46  per- 
cent. 

Now  some  of  the  leading  economists  in 
the  country  are  telling  us  the  same  thing. 
The  idea  did  not  come  out  of  my  head. 
It  was  only  the  result  of  reading  and 
studying  what  authorities  in  the  field  had 
been  warning  the  Congress  about  for 
some  time.  Yet  we  continue  to  pour 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  into  for- 
eign aid.  We  are  doing  little  for  our  own 
economy.  For  years  I  have  stood  with 
wonderful  colleagues  in  the  Senate  for  a 
tax  reduction  to  the  lower  brackets.  I 
once  proposed  in  the  Senate  a  tax  reduc- 
tion by  raising  the  personal  exemption 
to  $1,000.  We  were  finally  able  to  get 
a  vote  cm  an  exemption  of  $800.    We  lost. 

But  had  we  adopted  either  the  $800 
or  the  $1,000  exemption  at  that  time,  in 
my  judgment  our  economy  would  be  more 
viable  and  healthy  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  In  favor  of  taking  such  action 
now,  because  as  we  make  the  cuts  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  of  the  many,  the 
tax  experts  tell  me  that  such  savings  will 
flow,  almost  in  their  entirety,  into  the 
cash  registers  of  the  Main  Streets  of 
America.  That  kind  of  stimulation  is 
needed. 

As  an  argument  against  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is  said,  "Ah, 
but  what  he  proposes,  of  course,  is  to  in- 
crease the  deficit.  What  he  proF>oses  is 
financial  irresponsibility,  because  the  re- 
sult of  the  tax  program  that  he  stands 
for  Is  bound  to  increase  the  national 
deficit." 

So  it  is — but  temporarily. 

These  are  things  worse  than  a  tempo- 
rary national  deficit.  Unemployed  peo- 
ple are  worse  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  economic  plight.  Those  himian  be- 
ings are  entitled  to  our  protection  and 
our  assistance.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  give  some  attention  to  the  unem- 
ployed In  America  in  many  ways.  One 
of  the  ways  we  can  do  so  Is  through  the 
kind  of  tax  reduction  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  stands  for.  It 
would  help  to  expcmd  business  and  pro- 
duce a  quick  increase  In  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  employees  who 
pay  taxes,  and  that  increase  in  their 
purchasing  power  would  create  new  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

At  the  rate  of  unemployment  end  un- 
used production  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing, we  are  going  to  have  considerable 
deficits  anyway,  so  it  Is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  permit  a  deficit. 

Above  all,  I  am  more  Interested  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  in  our  own 
country  than  in  appropriating  so  much 
to  aid  the  needy  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  aiding  the  needy  In  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  But  If  I  have  to 
make    the    choice — and    I    think    the 
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choice  Is  before  us — as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  strengthen  now  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country,  and  thereby  help 
the  American  people,  or  weaken  the 
economy  of  this  covmtry,  in  order  to 
pour  millions  of  dollars  Into  other  coim- 
tries,  in  some  Instances  well  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  needs  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  have  been  taking  care 
of  them,  my  choice  is  clear.  I  intend  to 
aid  my  own  country. 

The  economy  of  this  country,  I  say 
respectfully  but  critically,  is  not  being 
strengthened  by  Congress  in  this  session. 
We  are  not  strengthening  it  if  we  pass 
today  the  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid  until  we  come  closer  to  taking  a  look 
at  the  totality  of  the  economic  action 
in  this  country  prior  to  adjournment. 

I  have  a  few  other  statistics  with 
which  I  wish  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  Senate  today.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  figure  of  $295  billion  of  our  na- 
tional debt  is  a  1961  flgxire.  We  know 
that  it  is  edging  over  the  $300  billion 
mark  by  the  end  of  1962. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n.  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1946.  we  have 
spent  about  $90  billion  in  foreign  aid, 
including  Public  Law  480  funds,  through 
fiscal  year  1961.  Again  I  respectfully  say 
to  my  friend  from  Alabama  that  that  is 
not  peanuts.  It  represents  what  I  said 
earlier  this  morning,  to  which  he  took 
exception,  of  our  pouring  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  foreign  aid 
Into  various  countries  of  the  world.  I 
simply  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  so  much,  to  take  a  look,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  senior  Senator  from 
.  Oregon  and  others  who  share  his  view- 
point are  right  or  wrong  when  we  say 
that  many  of  these  countries  can  do  a 
better  Job  of  helping  themselves. 

I  have  already  talked  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  getting  adequate  support 
from  our  aUies  by  way  of  either  economic 
aid  or  numpower  support  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  things  about  NATO, 
for  I  believe  It  Is  true  there  also.  Some- 
times I  get  the  notion,  as  I  listen  to 
some  of  our  friends  from  Europe,  that 
they  are  laboring  under  the  Illusion  that 
we  need  NATO  more  than  they  do.  Of 
course  that  is  not  the  case.  We  need 
NATO,  for  NATO  is  vital  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  in  the  world.  However,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  our  Euro- 
pean allies  need  it  to.  In  fact,  the  first 
assault  could  well  be  on  Europe.  Cer- 
tainly from  the  standpoint  of  defense 
and  security,  we  need  it  less  than  these 
European  allies. 

So  I  say  that  our  grants  of  military 
aid  since  1946  through  1961  come  to 
about  $29  billion,  and  loans  of  military 
aid  come  to  about  $84  million.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  that  figure:  |29  billion 
in  outright  grants,  complete  gifts,  for 
military  aid;  only  $84  million  in  loans. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  action 
we  took  at  that  time,  because  many  of 
these  millions  were  given  to  Europe 
with  which  to  rehabilitate  Europe,  to 
build  up  the  defenses  of  Europe,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  imperialist 
governments  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
They  were  essential  to  their  defense  and 
ours.  Had  we  not  used  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  NATO  funds  in  order  to 
rebuild  Europe,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
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mind  that  Europe  today  would  be  a  part 
of  the  Conununist  area  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  let  no  one  say  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  deploring  what 
we  have  done. 

In  recent  years  I  have  been  critical 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  have 
sought  to  add  amendments  to  It.  Some 
of  them  have  been  adopted.  I  have  been 
Insisting  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Increasing  the  percentage  of 
loans  and  decreasing  the  percentage  of 
grants.  We  have  made  some  progress, 
I  respectfully  say,  but  not  enough.  I 
stand  ready  for  correction,  and  will  put 
the  exact  figure  in  the  record  later,  if 
I  can  have  that  understanding,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  as  of  now  the  ratio  in  foreign 
aid  is  about  66  percent  grants  and  34 
percent  loans.  Counsel  for  the  commit- 
tee tells  me  I  am  approximately  right. 
That  Is  down  from  what  it  was  a  decade 
ago.  when  over  90  percent  was  outright 
gifts,  and  less  than  10  percent  loans. 

However,  let  us  not  be  misled  about 
the  loan  figure,  either,  because  a  loan 
is  no  better  than  the  possibility  of  its 
repayment.  Any  loan  that  does  not  re- 
sult in  repayment  is,  in  fact,  a  gift.  We 
hope  that  the  repayment  record  will  Im- 
prove, but  there  is  adequate  ground  for 
improvement  in  the  record  of  the  re- 
payment of  loans. 

The  point  I  am  seeking  to  drive  home 
is  that  we  have  poured,  not  millions,  but 
billions  of  doUars  Into  the  defense  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  free  world  since 
1946.  One  of  the  reasons  that  these 
allies  and  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
have  such  a  small  national  debt  now. 
compared  to  ours.  Is  that  the  American 
taxpayer  reaUy  has  paid  off  their  debt 
for  them. 

It  is  finally  sinking  in  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  my  colleagues  will  find 
when  they  get  home  this  fall,  will  say 
to  them  In  Increasing  numbers,  and  I 
believe  rightfully,  "When  are  you  going 
to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  other  free  coun- 
tries to  assume  a  commensurate  burden 
with  us?" 


southeast  Asia,  trying  to  do  the  Job  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  and  Prance  failed. 
What  happened  Inside  Prance?  Read 
what  the  historians  are  already  writing 
about  that  era  of  Prench  history.  They 
point  out  that  the  Prench  policy  in 
southeast  Asia  finally  resulted  in  a  sit- 
uation within  Prance  that  led  to  seri- 
ous political  repercussions. 

I  view  with  great  concern  the  possi- 
bility of  a  90  percent  or  greater  uni- 
lateral UJ8.  action  In  southeast  Asia,  with 
a  resulting  lncre€«e  in  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can boys;  for  when  those  fiag-draped 
coffins  start  coming  back  to  the  ports  of 
the  West,  the  American  people  will  have 
a  good  many  questions  to  ask  about  who 
else  in  the  world  Is  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  young  men  for  freedom  in  south- 
east Asia.  I  know  the  flag  can  be  waved 
into  tatters,  seeking  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we  can  do  it  alone.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  alone.  We  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  It  alone. 


^"""■'■•AL   ACTKMf  BT   trNmo  STATES   8HOT7I.D 
STOP 

I  am  not  going  to  continue  to  vote  in- 
discriminately for  foreign  aid  programs, 
as  we  have  been  doing.  The  cost  of 
NATO  should  be  shared  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent by  the  other  NATO  countries.  The 
cost  of  the  southeast  Asian  operation 
ought  to  be  shared  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  are  headed  for  very  serious 
trouble  if  we  set  ourselves  up  as  the 
police  force  of  the  world.  TheoreUcally 
and  philosophically,  the  United  Nations 
is  intended  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  continue  to  take  the  position  I 
have  been  taking  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  asking  pertinent 
questions  as  to  what  the  evidence  shows 
as  to  who  else  is  sufllciently  interested 
in  freedom  in  southeast  Asia  that  they 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  and 
their  blood  along  with  ours.  The  time 
has  come  to  let  the  American  people 
fully  imderstand  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue operation  on  a  unilateral  basis  in 
southeast  Asia  without  an  lncrea«ing 
loss  of  American  lives.  I.  for  one,  do 
not  Intend  to  ignore  the  French  history, 
for  France  sacrificed  thousands  of  the 
flower  of  her  manhood  for   years   in 


TRADE  POLICY  ALSO  SHOULD  BK  CONSIDKBCD  POWT 

In  my  Judgment,  the  postponement  of 
action  on  the  foreign  aid  conference  re- 
port for  a  few  days  wlU  be  about  as 
healthy  a  notice  as  we  can  serve  on  the 
world  about  our  Increasing  concern  In 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  aid.  Prom 
an  educational  standpoint  In  regard 
to  enlightening  the  world  as  to  the 
concern  we  have  In  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  about  the  whole  foreign  policy 
program,  we  should  postpone  until  Au- 
gust 1  the  further  conslderaUon  of  the 
conference  report,  so  that  we  may  have 
more  time  in  which  to  study  it  and  gain 
a  better  idea  of  what  the  program  of 
the  Senate  will  be  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade  practices. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  thinks  that  a 
foreign  trade  blU  which  will  be  reported 
by  the  committee  wlU  sail  right  through 
this  body  without  any  suggestions  of 
amendments  or  without  any  amendments 
to  it.  It  is  my  Judgment  that,  as  of  now 
the  foreign  trade  bill,  when  It  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  highly  enlightening  but  edu- 
cational debate  for  several  days.  POr 
example,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  offer  an  amendment  in  respect  to 
trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Caiuida. 

KOBTHWKST  LUlf  Bl»  PBOBLBM  Nnoe  ATT«I«nCK 

As  I  Stated  yesterday  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  day  before  as  a  witness  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  do  not 
propose  to  sit  In  the  Senate  and  vote  to 
liquidate  the  economy  of  my  State.    The 
lumber  issue  Is  so  serious  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  Is  exactly  what  Is  being 
done  by  our  failure  to  take  the  necessary 
protective  action  against  the  compeU- 
tlon  of  Canadian  lumber,  which  is  sub- 
sidized,  directly   or    Indirectly,   by    the 
Canadian    Government.    The    lumber- 
men of  my  State  of  Oregon  and  those  of 
Washington   are   not   concerned    about 
competing  with  Canadian  lumber  mills, 
but  they  are  concerned  about  competing 
with  the  Canadian  Government  assisted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They    are    making    their    views    pretty 
clearly    known.    A    meeting    will    take 
place  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  tomorrow  night. 
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which  I  shall  attend,  and  in  which  I  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  considerable  amount  of 
opinion  expressel  to  me  by  lumbermen 
who  asked  for  the  meeting,  and  who 
have  made  verj  clear  their  complete 
dissatisfaction  with  this  administration's 
handling  of  the  lumber  issue.  The 
senior  Senator  f  'om  Oregon  likewise  is 
completely  dlssti-tisQed  with  this  ad- 
ministration's hiindling  of  the  lumber 
issue,  because  of  the  more  than  200  lum- 
ber mills  which  liave  been  shut  down  in 
my  State  in  the  last  12  months. 

In  due  course  of  time,  in  connection 
with  the  debate  which  will  undoubtedly 
develop  during  ttie  consideration  of  the 
foreign  trade  bill,  I  shall  present  a  large 
pile  of  the  auctioneers'  announcements 
and  descriptions  of  the  property  of  mill 
after  mill  which,  has  been  put  up  for 
auction  as  Junk. 

I  have  said  to  this  administration: 
"Your  policy  on  lumber  amounts  to  ex- 
porting American  jobs  to  Canada."  I  do 
not  propose  to  Increase  American  unem- 
ployment. I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
Maritime  Admin  stration's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce.  That 
Is  why  I  replietl  to  it  the  day  before 
yesterday,  wheri  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
Administrator,  was  present  Mr.  Alex- 
ander did  not  propose  a  single  alterna- 
tive suggestion  &>  to  what  might  be  done 
about  the  crisis  in  American  lumber. 
The  attitude  of  this  administration  to 
date  has  been  an  attitude  of  no  action. 
So  I  have  Invited  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  come  out  to  Oregon  and 
explain  his  position  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  Let  him  come  out  to  Oregon  and 
justify  to  the  people  of  that  State — yes, 
and  to  the  people  of  Washington  and  of 
Idaho,  also—the  great  shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  Canadian  economy  which  we  gave 
not  so  many  dcys  ago  to  the  time  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  on  what  I 
know  Is  the  th<!ory.  and  not  only  the 
theory,  but  the  explanation,  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  If  It  were  not  given, 
there  would  be  economic  chaos  in 
Canada. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  United 
States  made  these  millions  of  dollars  of 
loans  to  Canada,  what  did  Canada  do? 
Canada  proceeded  to  increase  the  im- 
posts and  duties  on  a  whole  series  of 
American  good.-;  to  be  shipped  into 
Canada.  Some  reciprocity,  this.  Some 
appreciation,  this. 

ETf  CCTIVB  ACTION  MXEDED  PBOMPTLT 

Western  Senators  have  suggested 
modifications  of  the  Jones  Act  or  the  re- 
peal of  the  Jom^s  Act.  and  some  of  us 
have  suggested  tiiat  a  temporary  quota 
be  placed  on  Cioiadlan  lumber  coming 
into  this  countrj .  We  believed  our  pro- 
posal was  fair.  We  sought  a  temporary 
quota  to  be  fixec!  at  the  point  of  the  last 
10-year  average  of  importation  of  Cana- 
dian lumber  to  the  United  States.  We 
proposed  that  C^anadian  lumber  might 
continue  to  come  into  the  United  States 
free  up  to  that  average  point  of  the  last 
10  years.  But  at  that  point  we  proposed 
that  Canada  pay  an  Import  duty,  so  as 
to  put  CanadiaiL  producers  on  an  equal 
plane  with  American  mills. 

Madam  Presiflent,  as  you  well  know, 
because  you  have  attended  tliese  confer- 
ences, we  have  never  at  any  time  asked 
to  put  a  tariff  duty  on  Canadian  lumber, 


on  a  temporary  basis,  at  a  point  that 
would  put  our  mills  in  a  position  where 
they  would  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  Canadian  mills.  We  have  asked 
only  for  a  temporary  quota,  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  our  mills  to  compete 
equally  with  the  Canadian  mills;  be- 
cause, given  an  equal  break,  we  can  com- 
pete.   That  has  been  our  position. 

That  has  been  our  position.  But  what 
do  we  get  from  this  administration? 
What  do  we  get  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment? What  do  we  get  from  the 
Maritime  Commission?  What  do  we  get 
from  the  State  Department?  What  do 
we  get  from  the  White  House?  "No"; 
that  is  their  answer.  And  I  am  fed  up 
with  it.  and  my  people  are  fed  up  with 
it.   It  cannot  be  Justified. 

Oh,  we  are  told  they  will  take  it  under 
study,  and  will  appoint  a  new  study 
committee.  But  Madam  President,  this 
administration  Is  becoming  as  bad  as 
the  last  administration  insofar  as  study 
processes  are  concerned.  The  adminis- 
tration has  the  facts  on  the  Canadian 
lumber  problem.  There  is  not  a  single 
fact  Involved  in  this  issue  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  know. 

So  again  I  say,  "Come  on,  give  us 
some  action;  we  are  entitled  to  it" — be- 
cause I  take  the  President  at  his  word, 
and  he  means  his  word.  I  say  that  in 
my  judgment  the  President  has  not  been 
fully  informed  by  his  advisers  in  regard 
to  what  the  facts  are.  I  think  he  sim- 
ply has  not  had  time  to  fully  inform 
himself.  But  I  wish  to  say  the  facts  are 
against  his  administration;  and  the  time 
has  come  for  the  President  to  issue  some 
orders  in  regard  to  this  lumber  problem, 
or  come  out  and  tell  my  people  his  jus- 
tification for  giving  this  great  loan  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  Canada — and  I  am 
for  the  loan — but  not  taking  a  course  of 
action  which  will  protect  our  lumber 
mills  from  going  broke.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this,  the  economy  of  Canada 
will  go  broke;  but  I  repeat  my  question 
to  the  President:  "Mr.  President,  what 
am  I  going  to  say  to  the  Ivmiber  mills 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  are  going 
broke  because  of  the  failure  of  your  ad- 
ministration to  give  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry the  protection  it  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  any  administration? 

"How  do  you  justify  furnishing  Can- 
ada a  market  at  the  expense  not  of  the 
entire  country  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest?"  The  President  told 
us  that  he  did  not  Intend  by  his  trade 
program  to  do  irreparable  injury  to 
American  Industry.  But  I  say  today, 
from  this  fioor,  to  the  President,  that 
by  this  action  he  is  doing  it — not  person- 
ally, but  through  his  administration,  for, 
In  view  of  the  facts.  It  Is  clear  that  U.S. 
lumber  mills  are  going  broke,  and  that 
fact  does  not  give  aid  to  the  lncrea.sing 
niunbers  of  people  In  my  State  who  are 
unemployed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  very  eloqiient  com- 
ments on  this  matter — not  only  those  in 
regard  to  the  lumber  industiy — and  I 
am  in  accord  with  his  views  on  the  facts 
he  has  advanced  in  that  connection. 


I  should  like  to  ask  him  why  it  is  that 
Canadian  lumber  has  such  a  competitive 
advantage  over  lumber  coming  from  the 
Senator's  State  and  from  other  North- 
west States? 

PBOBLni  or  JOKXS  ACT 

Mr.  MCtflSE.     Madam  President,  I  am 

delighted  to  reply  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, parUcuarly  at  a  time  when  my  dls- 
tingiushed,  lovely,  and  very  able  col- 
league [Mrs.  Neubekger]  is  in  the  chair. 
My  colleague  [Mrs.  Ncuberger]  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  the  Jones  Act;  and 
that  bill  deals  with  one  phase  of  this 
problem.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MacnusonI  and  I  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  introduced  another  bill,  deal- 
ing with  the  same  act.  In  that  way,  we 
are  able  to  approach  this  matter  with  al- 
ternative proposals.  I  have  commended 
my  colleague  [Mrs.  Netxbsrgkr]  for  the 
introduction  of  her  bill,  and  I  repeat  that 
commendation  today,  because  I  thought 
we  should  get  both  alternatives  before 
the  adminlstratlCHi.  Her  bill  proposes 
that  the  Jones  Act  be  TepeaHed.  The 
Magnuson  bill  proposes  that  the  Jones 
Act  be  modified  in  regard  to  the  freight 
costs  for  lumber. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  our  American  lumber  mills  have 
to  ship  their  lumber  in  American  bot- 
toms; they  cannot  use  foreign  ships.  The 
Jones  Act  is  an  old  one;  it  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  approximately  34 
years.  It  is  a  defense  act ;  it  was  put  on 
the  statute  books  In  order  to  protect  the 
American  merchant  marine,  because  it 
was  recognized — and  rightly  so — that  we 
sorely  need  a  merchant  marine  for  secu- 
rity and  defense  piuposes  in  time  of  war, 
as  well  as  for  economic  reasons  in  time 
of  peace.  And  how  right  we  were,  for  I 
happen  to  know  that — although  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  details  now — as  a  result 
of  a  certain  judicial  Job  I  did  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  in  connection  with  helping  to  get 
some  radio  operators  to  man  new  Amer- 
ican ships.  At  that  time  we  had  lost  a 
very  large  number  of  radio  operators, 
along  with  other  personnel,  because  our 
losses  of  convoys  in  World  War  n  were 
much  greater  than  the  American  people 
realized  at  the  time;  and  the  Jones  Act 
was  put  on  the  books  in  order  to  give  the 
American  people  some  reasonable  guar- 
antee that  we  would  always  have  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine.  So  it  provided 
that  American  industry,  in  shipping  lum- 
ber, for  example,  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  east  coast — and  it  is  In  the  East  that 
we  have  this  competition  with  Canada; 
it  Is  primarily  in  the  East,  and  also  in  the 
Middle  West — would  have  to  use  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  But  the  Canadian  mills 
of  British  Colmnbia  ship  their  lumber 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  bottoms,  and  thereby  save  many 
dollars  per  thousand  board  feet.  As  is  to 
be  expected,  there  is  some  dispute  in  the 
record  as  to  how  much  of  a  saving  that 
is ;  but  the  figures  vary  all  the  way  from 
$2  to  one  figure  which  I  recall  in  the 
hearings — $14. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Thirteen  dollars. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
says  the  figure  is  $13.  My  own  judgment 
is  that,  on  the  average,  the  Canadian 
mills   obtain    approximately    a    $7   per 
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thousand  board   feet  advantage,  right 
there. 
Mr.  BUSH.   What  la  the  price  involved, 

and  what  percentage  Is  the  advantage? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  depends  on  the 
tjrpe  of  lumber;  but  this  lumber  is  selling 
for  $40  or  $50  or  $60  per  thousand  board 
feet. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  the  percentage  differ- 
ence is  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Oh,  yes;  the  difference 
Is  substantial.  In  fact,  our  lumber  oper- 
ators say  that  if  this  were  the  only  ad- 
vantage the  Canadian  mills  had.  they 
could  not  compete  successfully.  A  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  lumber  is 
shipped  by  water.  Most  of  it  goes  by 
rail;  but  it  is  the  coastal  mills  which 
usually  use  ocean  freight  which  are  hav- 
ing the  most  trouble.  At  one  time  we 
enjoyed  90  percent  of  this  Midwest- 
Eastern  market;  but  the  last  figures  I 
saw  showed  that  we  are  down  to  30 
percent. 

Oh,  the  statisticians  downtown  are  re- 
markable creatures.  They  like  to  talk 
In  terms  of  averages.  But,  you  see,  a 
U.S.  lumber  mill  goes  broke  often  be- 
cause of  Its  location  in  respect  to  the 
competitive  advantage  that  a  Cana- 
dian mill  has  over  it.  So  I  have 
talked  about  the  more  than  200  mills  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  that  have 
closed  their  doors  in  the  last  12  months; 
but  this  Government  sits  idly  by  and 
does  nothing  about  it.  even  though  this 
administration  has  been  told  about  this 
situation  for  months. 

We  may  not  have  many  votes,  but  we 
belong  to  the  Union.  And.  Madam 
President,  there  is  much  in  the  sentence 
I  just  spoke,  for  the  tidewater  mills  are 
the  ones  that  are  closing  down — the 
mills  in  the  coastal  towns,  rather  than 
the  mills  in  the  interior,  although  many 
of  the  interior  mills  are  closing,  too.  But 
I  refer  now  particularly  to  the  tide- 
water  mills,    those   along    the   coast 

mills  which,  in  many  instances,  have  no 
railroad  facilities;  in  many  instances 
there  Is  no  railroad  for  miles.  They  are 
dependent  upon  water  transportation, 
and  our  Government  sits  idly  by  and 
provides  them  with  no  competitive  ad- 
vantage equal  to  that  of  the  Canadian 
mill,  because  we  say,  "We  are  not  going 
to  touch  the  Jones  Act." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Jones 
Act  is  no  sacred  cow  in  our  economy. 
I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Jones  Act,  or 
at  least  drastically  modifying  it.  al- 
though my  colleague  has  a  pretty  tough 
case  to  answer.  She  points  out  that, 
after  all.  there  are  relatively  few  mari- 
time workers  left.  I  think  her  figures  are 
that  there  are  some  400  or  900  maritime 
workers  involved  in  manning  those 
ships. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
are  there  other  factors 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  coming  to  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senator  has  asked 
me  a  question  in  regard  to  which  the  in- 
formation and  answer  I  have  are  full  to 
the  brim,  and  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  once  again  try  to  educate  my 
administration  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  Just  hope  sometime  somebody 
down  there  will  join  a  reading  society 
and  read,  because  we  have  put  this  In 
print  time  and  time  again.    I  have  al- 
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most  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
in  this  administration,  at  the  upper  level, 
a  new  nonreading  society  In  American 
politics. 

Let  me  give  another  cause  of  the  com- 
petitive advantage  that  the  Canadian 
mills  have  over  the  American  mills 

Mr.  BUSH.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
parenthetically,  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  his  educational  exercise. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  my  best  to  edu- 
cate the  administration  when  it  was  of 
the  same  party  as  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  nonpartisan  in 
this  effort.  I  am  trying  to  do  the  same 
for  my  administration. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  afraid  the  Senator 
will  have  a  more  difficult  task  this  time, 
and  I  am  sympathetic  with  his  efforts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  have  any  suc- 
cess with  the  administration  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  but  I  never  give 
up  hope.  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  suc- 
cess with  this  one.  I  speak  jocularly  in 
that  respect. 

FOREST  SERVICE  POUCTES  NEKD  CHANCIira 

All  joking  aside,  let  me  give  the  Sen- 
ate the  next  point,  which  shows  the 
great  advantage  the  Canadian  mill  has 
over  the  American  mill.  The  Canadian 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  governmen- 
tal policy,  has  made  it  very  clear — and 
we  put  into  the  record  in  ovu-  hearings 
the  statements  of  their  oflBcials — that 
they  will  see  to  it  that  the  Canadian 
mills  get  their  logs  at  a  price  consid- 
erably below  the  price  for  which  the 
American  mills  get  their  logs  from  our 
Government.  This  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  service  policy  in  the 
lumber  industry. 

Let  me  stick  with  the  Canadian  situa- 
tion first.  Our  lumbermen  will  tell  us — 
and  I  have  gone  into  the  matter  enough 
to  satisfy  myself  that  they  are  unanswer- 
ably right — that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Is  cooperative;  that  the  Canadian 
Government  sees  that  the  Canadian  mills 
are  sold  Government  logs  at  a  price  much 
below  that  at  which  the  American  mills 
can  buy  logs,  so  that  they  cannot  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  Canadian 
mills  at  the  price  which  the  American 
mills  have  to  pay  for  their  logs. 

The  Forest  Service  will  throw  back  at 
us  Immediately,  "Ah,  but  the  American 
buyers,  when  we  have  these  auctions  for 
American  logs,  bid  up  the  price  above 
even  the  appraised  price  that  we  put 
on  the  logs." 

They  think  the  unthinking  will  stop  at 
that  point  and  that  they  will  rationalize 
that  it  Is  a  justification  for  the  American 
Forest  Service  poUcy.  But  the  Forest 
Service  policy  of  our  Government  can- 
not be  justified.  That  is  why  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  hearing  me  and  others 
from  the  West  say  the  time  has  come 
to  get  the  UJS.  Forest  Service  back  into 
the  Government,  under  the  control  of 
the  Government,  subject  to  the  policies 
given  the  Forest  Service  to  administer. 

That  is  not  what  has  happened  in  the 
Forest  Service  over  the  years.  The  For- 
est Service  has  become  a  little  dynasty 
of  its  own.  practically  independent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  So.  when  we 
call  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  testimony  at  a  Senate  hearing,  who 
comes?  The  head  of  the  Forest  Service, 
but  no  one  from  the  secretariat  level  in 


the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  under  his  jurisdiction 
supervision  of  the  Forest  Service,  does 
not  appear.  We  listen  to  the  techni- 
cians. 

There  is  another  great  department 
which  has  Jurisdiction  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  people's  timber, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  Its 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  When 
the  Department  of  Interior  is  called  upon 
to  send  a  witness,  who  comes?  Either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  speak  for 
the  Interior  Department  policy,  and  he 
brings  technicians  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Managonent  with  him.  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
those  two  departments.  This  raises  an 
issue  of  what  kind  of  Forest  Service  pol- 
icy we  have.  We  have  one  that  needs 
thorough  revamping,  revision,  and  over- 
hauling. 

I  have  said  to  Mr.  Freeman.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  said  It  to  him  as 
recently  as  yesterday.  In  a  letter,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  firm 
duty  to  make  clear  to  the  lumber  Industry 
that  he.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
going  to  be  the  final  determiner  of  Pbr- 
est  Service  policy,  and  not  the  techni- 
cians in  the  Forest  Service. 

An  interesting  case  Is  being  made  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  to  sell  Federal 
power  as  cheaply  and  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, whereas  the  Forest  Service  policy 
Is  to  restrict  sales  and  keep  prices  up. 

One  might  almost  conclude  that  a  lot 
of  competition  is  needed  in  the  case  of  a 
Government  enterprise  as  much  as  in 
private  enterprise. 

The  Forest  Service  should  take  lessons 
from  the  BPA  In  how  to  serve  prospec- 
tive customers,  how  to  stimiilate  busi- 
ness activity  In  the  region  it  serves,  and 
how  to  create  jobs  Instead  of  eliminating 
them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  tell  us  how  It  Is  that  the  Canadian 
Government  makes  logs  available  to  Ca- 
nadian mills  at  so  much  lower  prices? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment owns  the  logs.  This  Is  Canadian 
governmental  property.  The  Govern- 
ment sells  It  to  the  mills. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  it  is  Government- 
owned  property? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  Government- 
owned  property.  In  fact,  most  of  our 
lumber  mills  buy  U.S.-owned  lumber. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Are  not  our  lands  leased 
to  private  operation? 

Mr.  MORSE.     No. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Government  sell 
logs  to  our  lumber  mills? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Government  sells 
logs  to  our  lumber  mills  under  the  so- 
called  auction  system,  wherein  the  Forest 
Service  puts  on  the  logs  an  appraisal 
price  below  which  they  carmot  go.  In 
my  judgment,  the  appraisal  price  is  too 
high  to  begin  with,  but  the  Forest  Service 
policy  is  a  restrictive  policy  that  does  not 
offer  our  lumber  mills  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  logs  to  operate.  So  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  Imnber  operators. 
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Let  me  give  thie  Senator  a  summary  of 
the  testimony  of  a  mill  operator,  because 
I  hit  them  with  this  argument  every 
time  I  go  to  a  lumbermen's  meeting.  I 
have  said,  "All  light,  give  me  an  answer 
to    the    Forest    Services    arguments." 

Right  into  my  teeth  they  say,  "Yes, 
Mr.  Senator,  the  lumber  operators  bid 
for  these  logs  at  prices  higher  than  thelr 
appralsed  value.     That  happens." 

Well,  here  is  liie  testimony  of  a  lum- 
ber operator:  "What  would  you  do.  Mr. 
Senator?  You  ix>ught  a  mill.  You  are 
employing  X  number  of  men.  If  you  idle 
that  mill,  it  still  costs  you  a  great  amount 
of  money  to  keep  it  idle.  Just  closing 
down  the  mill  does  not  mean  you  are 
saved  a  heavy  e  tpense.  You  have  a  re- 
spwnslbility  to  tbose  workers,  so  you  go 
to  the  auction.  You  have  to  buy  some 
logs  if  you  are  roing  to  stay  in  business. 
You  always  hoi)e  the  price  will  go  up 
in  the  next  12  months.  You  always  have 
to  decide.  'How  much  will  I  lose  If  I  buy 
logs  at  the  price  the  other  competitors 
will  force  me  to  pay.  compared  to  what  I 
will  lose  If  I  cloi«  my  mill?'  " 

I  know  these  lumber  operators.  They 
are  a  group  of  men  of  deep  social  con- 
science, liiey  do  not  like  to  lay  off 
mra.  They  do  not  like  to  see  famlhes 
on  relief. 

Furthermore,  the  lumber  operator 
says,  "And  you  have  another  selfish  in- 
terest. Mr.  Senator,  in  regard  to  clos- 
ing down  the  mill.  You  hope  to  re- 
open. If  you  c-x>se  down,  the  men  may 
not  be  around  later.  They  will  not 
stay  there.  If  you  open  12  months  later, 
you  may  have  great  difflculty  getting 
the  men  you  need.  You  will  lose  your 
experienced  men." 

After  all,  there  are  dollars  and  cents 
involved  in  keeping  a  crew,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  BushJ,  who 
is  a  distinguislied  businessman,  knows. 
There  is  no  economy  in  closing  down  for 
8  or  9  months  or  for  10  months,  and 
then  opening  up,  getting  more  men — 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  saws, 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation, men  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  operation.  There  is  a  great  loss  if 
It  Is  necessary-  to  retrain  within  the 
plant  the  new  employees  needed. 

So  It  Is  asked,  "What  do  we  do?  '  The 
answer  is,  "Wu  bid  to  get  the  timber, 
more  than  we  know  w«  ought  to  bid  and 
more  than  we  know  we  can  get  out  of 
it  at  present  prices.  In  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  great  resurgence  In  the 
housing  program.  In  the  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  great  resurgence  in  the  build- 
ing program  across  the  country,  In  the 
hope  that  the  prices  will  go  up." 

They  gamblf.  Who  does  not.  in  busi- 
ness?   So  they  give  that  explanation. 

"But."  it  may  be  asked,  "what  can 
we  do  about  it.  Mr.  Senator?"  I  am  glad 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  we 
can  do  about  it. 

The  Forest  Service  has  what  is  known 
as  an  allowable  cut  figure  for  every  na- 
tional forest  in  this  country.  The  Forest 
Service  determines  what  is  the  conser- 
vation point.  The  Forest  Service  deter- 
mines how  much  timber  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  Willamette  Forest,  the  Slus- 
law  Forest,  the  Umpqua  Forest,  or  any 
of  the  other  national  forests,  to  main- 
tain a  sound,  sustained  3^eld  program. 


which  is  what  we  call  the  conservation 
program,  to  provide  for  a  cut  that  will 
not  go  further  than  the  regrowth.  a  cut 
which  will  guarantee  to  American  boys 
and  girls  100  years  from  today  adequate 
timber  with  which  to  build  their  houses. 
That  is  known  as  the  allowable  cut  fig- 
ure. 

But  the  lumbermen  will  tell  us  that 
the  Forest  Service  does  not  begin  to 
approach  the  allowable  cut.  Again,  the 
Forest  Service  talks  In  terms  of  aver- 
ages. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Cliff,  the  head 
of  the  Forest  Service,  is  a  little  piqued 
at  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  be- 
cause I  said  he  did  a  "snow  job"  on  us — 
or  tried  to  do  It,  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  But  I  did  not  agree 
to  what  he  said,  because  I  knew  his  aver- 
ages bore  very  little  relationship  to  the 
reality  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Forest  Service  In  national  forest  after 
national  forest.  I  say  to  Mr.  Cliff  today 
from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  "You  tried 
to  do  a  'snow  job'  on  us,  but  you  did  not 
get  by  with  It."  And  I  say,  "Mr.  Cliff, 
I  am  still  waiting  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  go  ahead  with  the  reforms  of  pro- 
cedure necessary  in  order  to  protect  to  a 
greater  degree  than  you  are  now  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  economic  interests 
and  rights  of  the  lumber  industry  of  my 
State,  including  not  only  the  operators 
of  the  mills  but  also  the  workers  in  the 
mills  and  the  businessmen  in  the  limiber 
communities,  who  are  all  entirely  de- 
pendent for  their  prosperity  and  liveli- 
hood upon  a  mill  located  in  their  midst." 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
people  of  my  State  Is  lumber.  We  are 
what  Is  often  called  a  one-economy 
State.  We  are  a  lumber  State.  I  pray 
that  soon  we  shsUl  have  such  a  diversity 
in  my  State  that  we  shall  not  be  so  de- 
pendent upon  Ivunber.  but  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  It.  so  the  Forest  Service 
has  a  responsibility  to  proceed  to  offer 
more  timber  for  sale,  to  come  nearer  to 
the  allowable  cut;  and  that  is  all  the 
present  activity  means. 

What  is  the  alibi  of  the  Forest  Service? 
They  say.  "Oh.  but  you  people  in  Con- 
gress do  not  give  us  enough  money." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Madam  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSK  I  will  come  back  to  that 
after  the  question,  because  I  want  to  pin 
that  down  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  painted 
a  very  dramatic  and  serious  picture.  I 
am  sympathetic  along  with  him. 

In  my  State  we  fsuie  possibilities  of  a 
similarly  tragic  nature,  if  the  trade  bill 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  House  should 
be  put  Into  effect  by  this  administration 
without  some  amendments.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  Senator  plans 
to  offer  some  amendments.  They  are  in 
line,  in  a  general  way.  with  my  own 
thinking  about  the  bill. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  several 
hundred  people  might  be  put  out  of  work 
in  mill  A,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
mills  involved.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  100  mills  have  shut  down  or  might 
have  to  shut  down,  in  view  of  the  desper- 
ately competitive  situation. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  people 
in  that  area  who  have  been  put  out  of 


work,  or  those  who  have  the  mills  which 
have  had  to  shut  down,  will  get  very 
much  comfort  out  of  the  so-called  trade 
and  life  adjustment  features  of  the  pro- 
posed Trade  Act?  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  any  view  about  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  teU  the  Senator 
how  they  feel  about  it.  They  are  hand- 
ing out  handbills  at  the  entrances  to 
some  of  our  mills. 

Did  I  put  that  Into  the  Record  on 
July  6?  No.  I  put  it  in  my  communica- 
tion to  the  President. 

I  will  tell  Senators  about  the  hand- 
bill, which  is  being  handed  out  at  some 
mills.    It  says : 

Wanted:  700  Japanese  people.  Must  be 
citizens  of  Japan.  Apply  for  visas  to  Senator 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  EorrH  Green,  of 
Oregon.  Jobs  are  avallable~m  plywood  fac- 
tories and  oflices  as  soon  as  Mr.  Kennedy's 
trade  bill  passes.  Rice  will  be  furnished. 
Wages  will  be  the  same  as  those  paid  in 
Japan.  Other  fringe  benefits  will  be  paid  the 
same  as  In  Japan.  Applications  taken  at 
Irving  Road,  just  off  Highway  99. 

That  Is  their  answer  to  this  adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  another  phase 
of  this  problem  which  I  shall  discxiss 
later. 

I  am  not  In  a  hurry  to  vote  on  this  con- 
ference report.  I  might  as  well  make  the 
record  now  as  well  as  another  time, 
so  I  will  make  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  he  could  multiply  the  ex- 
perience in  the  liunber  Industry  and  what 
has  happened  there,  as  so  ably  described, 
many,  many  times,  perhaps  even  hun- 
dreds of  times,  if  we  shovild  get  free 
trade  in  America  and  should  pass  the 
Presidents  proposed  trade  bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  suggesting  we  not 
act  on  the  conference  repwrt  on  foreign 
aid  until  we  first  give  consideration  to 
the  trade  bill  and  to  the  tax  bill,  because 
they  are  all  inseparable,  intermingled 
economic  issues.  We  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  picture  before  we  de- 
cide to  act  on  this  conference  report,  be- 
cause we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion that  we  shall  wish  to  send  it  back  to 
conference  with  instructions. 

Here  is  one  vote  to  do  it — here  is  one 
vote  to  do  it.  I  say,  if  we  cannot  get  some 
relief  from  the  administration  with  re- 
gard to  the  tsrpe  of  problems  I  raise  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  wholeheartedly 
sigree  with  the  Senator.  I  shall  vote  that 
way  myself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  come  back  to 
this  point  I  w£is  making  In  regard  to  what 
Is  the  reaction  of  our  workers  In  my 
State.  I  tell  Senators  this  is  too  hot  to 
handle — too  hot  to  handle  if  one  tries  to 
sustain  the  administration's  policy.  So 
I  have  invited  the  President  out  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  job  he  can  do  with  this 
"hot  potato." 

Mr.  WILEY.    Is  he  going? 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  joking  aside,  we 
must  protect  our  own  economy  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  our  security.  We  are 
not  protecting  our  economy. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Do  these  workers  realize 
what  the  trade  bfll  that  the  Senator  Is 
cliscussingr  would  do  with  respect  to  their 
own  lives,  and  that  the  answer  to  the 
unemployed  will  be  to  put  them  on  the 
dole  and  try  to  retrain  mlDworkers  In 
the  lumber  mlUs  for  some  other  occupa- 
tion, moving  them  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country?  Have  the  people  in  Ore- 
gon considered  that  possibility  yet? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  all  honesty.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  as  of  now,  the  people  could 
pass  an  examination  on  the  foreign  trade 
bill,  and  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
do  so.  But  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect.  They  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  senior  Senator 
Irom  Oregon  win  tcke  the  facts  to  them. 
I  Intend  to  do  so. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  Forest  Service  gives  for  not  put- 
ting logs  up  for  sale  to  the  extent  of  the 
allowable  cut  in  the  various  forests  Is 
that  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
enough  money  for  the  necessary  person- 
nel to  prepare  for  the  sale.  The  argu- 
ment \s  "phony"  from  two  standpoints. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  business  oper- 
ation. It  is  a  proprietary  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not  sound 
business  to  let  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
board  feet  of  overripe,  diseased,  insect- 
infected,  and  windblown  timber  go  to 
waste.  So  I  am  sorry  that  the  Forest 
Service  plays  that  kind  of  politics  on  the 
issue. 

To  the  Forest  Service  I  say.  "AD  you 
are  doing  by  that  below-the-belt  polit- 
ical argiunent  is  putting  your  friends  in 
Congress" — and  I  happen  to  be  a  friend 
of  a  sound  forest  program — "in  such  a 
position  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  take 
the  facts  to  the  American  people,  and 
those  facts  will  not  accrue  to  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service." 

What  the  Forest  Service  had  better  do 
is  to  cooperate  with  us  in  trying  to  man- 
age the  forests  on  a  better  business  man- 
agement basis  than  the  record  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  date  shows. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  gather  from  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  that  the 
reason  lumbermen  pay  higher  prices  for 
the  logs  than  they  would  like  to  is  that 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  them  at  the 
public  auction.  If  more  logs  were  sold 
at  auction — perhaps  if  twice  as  many 
were  offered — the  price  would  be  less 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 
Year  after  year  the  Congress  has  been 
appropriating  to  the  Forest  Service  more 
money  than  the  Forest  Service  has  re- 
quested. We  have  to  cram  it  down  their 
throats.  In  fairness  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, it  must  comply  with  the  budgetary 
requests  of  the  President  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But  it  is  not 
"cricket"  for  the  Forest  Service  to  try 
to  pass  the  buck  to  Congress  and  leave 
the  impression  with  our  constitutents 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  fact  that  the  Service  does 
not  put  up  more  timber  for  sale  when 
year  after  year  it  asks  for  too  little 
money  to  reach  the  allowable  cut. 

We  are  talking  about  something  which 
in  the  long  run  does  not  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  red  cent.    The  money  the  Con- 
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gress  makes  available  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  necessary  personnel  to 
administer  the  allowable  cut  In  our  na- 
tional forests  pays  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  many,  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  By  not 
ofTering  sales  up  to  the  allowable  cut — 
and  I  speak  advisedly — the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  wasting  many  mlUions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  each  year  in  respect  to 
overripe,  diseased,  and  windblown  timber 
alone.  If  we  could  only  get  out  from 
under  the  allowable  cut  program  the 
diseased,  overripe,  and  windblown  tim- 
ber, the  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  that  tim- 
ber would  make  whatever  appropriation 
is  provided  for  the  Forest  Service  de 
minimis  in  comparison. 

Neither  the  Forest  Service  nor  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  re- 
peal the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  Is  that  simple.  The  reason  the  price 
increases  above  the  appraised  value  is 
that  only  a  limited  supply  of  logs  is 
available  on  which  lumbermen  can  bid, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  For  example,  to  use 
a  ngure,  if  only  1,000  logs  are  available 
when  2,000  logs  are  needed,  the  buyers 
will  naturally  bid  up  the  price. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Or  else  the  mill  will  be 
closed.  As  I  have  said,  mills  are  not 
closed  for  notlilng.  The  companies 
would  lose  both  ways. 

So  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BtjshI. 
one  of  the  things  that  can  be  done  to 
meet  the  competition  is  to  see  that  at 
least  we  get  the  allowable  cut  of  logs 
up  to  the  point  where  we  provide  the 
amount  of  logs  that  will  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

I  point  out  a  great  conflict  In  re- 
sponsibility in  the  management  of  the 
Federal  forests.  Some  have  asked. 
"Why  should  not  the  auction  procedure 
be  modified  so  that  logs  would  be  sold 
according  to  a  negotiated  procedure  by 
which  the  logs  would  be  offered  to  mill 
A.  mill  B.  mill  c.  and  mill  D  on  a  ne- 
gotiated contract  basis?" 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  in 
the  lumber  industry  for  that  approach. 
I  have  opposed  that  approach.  I  am  stUl 
opposed  to  that  approach.  Many  lum- 
bermen do  not  like  that.  But  the  Forest 
Service  is  also  the  business  manager 
for  the  people  In  that  public  business, 
and  it  has  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
a  fair  price  is  obtained  for  the  Umber. 
Some  lumbermen  will  say  to  me.  "Sen- 
ator, of  course,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  reduce  the  price: 
and  therein  lies  an  economic  danger." 

But.  as  I  have  said  to  the  administra- 
tion, I  have  assiuned  that  all  our  dip- 
lomatic channels  were  not  blocked.  I 
have  assumed  that  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions can  be  carried  on  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
ject such  as  the  cme  we  are  discussing 
if  it  is  doing  irreparable  injury  to  our 
relationships — and  I  assm-e  Senators 
that  it  is.  So  I  would  like  to  try  to  come 
nearer  to  offering  the  allowable  cut- 
for-sale  in  our  forests  each  year  and  see 
what  that  result  will  produce. 

The  western  Senators  fought  that 
fight,  but  they  received  virtually  no  help 
from  the  State  Department.  We  are 
greatly  concerned   about  the  Japanese 


being  offended,  or  the  Canadians  being 
offended,  or  the  British  being  offended. 
They  never  seem  to  have  any  hesitancy 
in  protecting  their  economies.  I  am  not 
asldns  that  we  exclude  them.  I  am  ask- 
ing only  for  trade  policies  that  will  put 
us  on  an  equal  competitive  footing  with 
them.  Is  that  un-American?  Some- 
times I  believe  that  some  of  my  critics 
think  so. 

Canadian  mills  enjoy  a  good  many 
other  advantages.  They  enjoy  some  pro- 
ductive cost  advantages.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  enjoy  some  technological 
advantages,  because  some  of  the  most 
recently  built  mills  In  Canada  are  the 
most  modem  in  the  whole  Pacific  area. 

So  we  say  to  our  Government,  "We 
think  you  oi«ht  to  work  through  the 
State  Department  We  think  you  ought 
to  work  through  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. We  think  you  ought  to  work 
through  the  Commerce  Department. 
We  think  you  ought  to  work  through 
your  own  diplomatic  channels." 

I  come  now  to  the  last  great  competi- 
tive advantage  I  shall  mention,  which 
Canada  enjoys.  Canada  has  devalued 
her  currency  to  92  '^  cents  on  the  doUar. 
That  is  a  great  competitive  advantage 
to  the  Canadian  operator.  We  cannot 
do  anything  about  it  in  Congress,  but  we 
would  like  to  think  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  our  Government  wa«  seek- 
ing on  the  diplomatic  front  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it,  for  this  factor  gives 
to  Canada  a  great  competitive  advan- 
tage. That  Is  one  of  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages which  Canada  has  over  the 
U.S.  mills. 

There  has  in  recent  months  also  been 
a  so-called  Japanese  log  problem.  Until 
a  few  months  ago  Japanese  purchasers 
came  Into  Government  auctions  and 
competed  with  American  liunber  opera- 
tors for  logy,  which  were  already  in 
scarce  supply.  They  paid  a  price  for 
logs  that  can  best  be  described  as  fan- 
tastic—$30.  $25.  $30.  $35  a  thousand 
more  than  an  American  bidder  could 
possibly  bid.  The  logs  were  shipped  to 
Japan.  I  was  heard  to  say  at  the  time 
that  this  is.  In  effect,  the  exportation  of 
American  jobs  to  Japan,  because  It  re- 
sults in  closing  American  mills  and  put- 
ting American  workers  out  of  work. 

We  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  soldier  nor  a  fort  along  the 
American-Canadian  border.  We  are  all 
proud  of  that.  But  there  is  something 
on  the  Canadian  border  that  is  playing 
havoc  with  the  economy  of  this  country. 
It  is  the  competitive  advantage  that  we 
are  allowing  Canada  to  exercise  against 
American  business. 

We  ought  to  be  in  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation with  Canada  in  regard  to  the  de- 
valued currency.  I  had  thought  and 
hoped  that  it  was  probably  in  the  l>ack 
of  the  mind  of  the  administration,  when 
it  gave  the  great  economic  shot  in  tiie 
political  and  economic  arm  of  the 
Canadian  Government  by  way  of  the 
huge  loan,  that  there  would  be  reci- 
procity, some  expression  of  cooperative 
good  will  on  the  part  of  Canada  in  re- 
spect to  her  devalued  currency.  How- 
ever, the  first  stories  that  appeared 
afterward  In  the  press  were  with  respect 
to  the  possibility  that  Canada  might  de- 
value the  currency  even  further.    They 


have  not  done  so  yet.  I  suppose  we 
should  be  grateful  for  small  things. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  make  a  speech  of 
this  kind  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
Is  not  enjoyable  to  point  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  deficiencies  in  my  admin- 
istration. I  have  attempted  to  avoid  it. 
I  have  sought  for  months,  under  our 
check -and -balance  system,  through  ne- 
gotiations with  the  administration  to  ar- 
rive at  some  adjustment  of  this  program, 
but  to  no  avail.  So,  Madam  President, 
we  must  continue  the  battle.  So  far  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  battle  it  out  on  the  leg- 
islative front . 

I  repeat  waat  I  said  the  other  day.  I 
do  not  propose  to  vote  for  administra- 
tion measures  which  in  my  judgment 
would  result  in  liquidating  the  economy 
of  my  State,  for  the  benefit  of  Canada 
or  any  other  nation.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent goes  out  to  my  State,  and  that  he 
will  give  a  satisfactory  answer — I  do  not 
know  what  it  will  be— to  the  fact  that 
we  can  afford  no  relief  from  irreparable 
injury  to  American  lumber,  but  we  can 
give  relief  to  the  textile  industry.  I 
voted  for  relief  for  the  textile  industry, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  1  Mr.  Pastore  ) .  who  has  just  come 
into  the  Chamber,  because  it  deserved 
It,  and  because  the  trade  policies  of  my 
Government  entitled  it  to  such  relief. 

No  one  can  successfully  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  lumber  industry  is  suffer- 
ing irreparable  ir  jury. 

So  Madam  President,  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  accepts 
my  invitation,  goes  to  Oregon  to  talk  to 
my  people  about  this  problem,  I  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  explain  to  them  why  he 
should  favor  relief  for  the  textile  indus- 
try, but  no  relief  for  the  lumber  Industry. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  advocates  of 
textile  reUef  did  not  ask  for  full  protec- 
tion. We  are  not  asking  for  it  for 
lumber. 

The  sound  position  of  the  advocates  of 
relief  for  the  textile  industry  was  for 
protection  only  to  the  point  where  they 
could  successfully  compete  on  a  fair 
basis  with  ttieir  competitors. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  re- 
freshed and  encouraged  by  the  eloquent 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
I  hope  one  thing  and  express  it  almost 
as  a  prayer:  I  hope  that  the  relief  to 
the  textile  Industry, will  not  turn  out  to 
be  a  myth.  1 1 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  hope  so.  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  talked  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  industry  only  yester- 
day. He  rejaorts  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous Influx  of  textile  goods  from 
abroad.  Actually,  as  of  this  time.  92 
percent  of  the  1962  quota  has  already 
entered  the  country,  and  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  it  might  reach  130  per- 
cent of  what  was  Imported  In  fiscal  1961. 
If  that  happens,  the  whole  piu-pose  of 
International  agreements  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  that  is  true,  we  had 
better  get  to  work.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  shsu^  the 
point  of  view  that  we  are  desirous  of 


working  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Ooveriunent  so  that  we  may  have 
reciprocity.  There  must  be  reciprocity, 
such  as  was  provided  with  respect  to  the 
textile  industry.       * 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  think  many  of 
these  problems  can  be  settled  between 
nations  on  a  bilateral  or  a  multilateral 
level.  Oftentimes  the  mistake  we  make 
Is  that  we  do  not  try  to  Impress  or  con- 
vince our  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  sometimes  our  domestic  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble.  I  am  for  a  trade 
bill.  I  am  for  the  international  ex- 
change of  goods.  At  the  ssune  time,  I 
think  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice 
American  industry  in  toto  before  reci- 
procity can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island;  in 
fact,  I  think  he  has  stated  the  major 
thesis  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon  in 
respect  to  the  trade  section  of  the  bill. 

I  answered  In  some  detail  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
BusHl  with  respect  to  the  Canadian- 
United  States  limiber  problem.  I  could 
say  much  more  about  it.  but  I  have 
discussed  it  previously  In  the  Senate.  I 
shall  now  move  to  another  facet  of  my 
sp>eech. 

I  have  discussed  the  trade  problem  be- 
cause, in  my  judgment,  it  illustrates  why 
the  Senate  should  postpone  for  several 
days  the  further  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  foreign  aid.  Such 
a  postponement  will  enable  us  to  have 
a  better  idea  of  where  we  are  going  In 
respect  to  foreign  trade  and  where  we 
are  going  with  respect  to  taxes. 

Madam  President.  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
figures  I  used  on  July  6.  Let  us  look 
again  at  the  vital  statistics  with  respect 
to  economic  aid.  Economic  aid  since  fis- 
cal 1946  has  totaled  $61.5  billion,  of  which 
$40.5  billion  has  been  in  grants  and  $21 
billion  in  loans. 

Even  in  the  economic  field  we  have 
not  even  come  close  to  a  50-50  percent- 
age division  on  loans  versus  grants. 
Our  aid  to  so-called  underdeveloped 
areas  since  fiscal  1946.  to  the  beginning 
of  1962.  has  totaled  about  $48.4  billion, 
of  which  $30.4  billion  was  economic  aid, 
and  $13  billion  military  aid. 

Let  us  examine  the  table  I  used  on 
July  6.  Our  military  aid  since  1946  has 
been  $84  milhon,  grants.  $28,797,600,000. 

Economic  aid:  loans.  $21,122,300,000; 
grants,  $40,391,200,000. 

To  NATO  countries:  grants,  $16,070.- 
800,000;  loans,  $36,600,000. 

I  only  repeat  that  the  time  has  come 
for  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  Low 
Countries,  Norway,  West  Germany,  and 
Portugal  to  pay  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  NATO  costs.  Talk  about  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems :  We  cannot 
keep  the  personnel  we  are  keeping  In 
Europe  and  not  expect  to  have  balance - 
of -payments  problems.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
intend  to  press  the  administration  to 
demonstrate  to  me  why  we  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  personnel  In  Europe  In 
the  numbers  we  are  now  keeping  them 
there. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  have  the 
assistance  of  the  countries  we  have 
helped  to  rehabilitate,  most  of  which  are 


now  in  a  better  ecMiomic  condition  than 
they  have  ever  been  in,  and  much  better 
than  they  were  In  before  the  war.  Not 
only  that;  their  industries  are  equipped 
with  more  modem  equipment  than  can 
be  found  In  some  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  is  we  who  have  helped 
them  to  rebuild  their  economies.  In 
many  countries  of  Europe  are  steel  plants 
the  like  of  which,  so  far  as  modem  equip- 
ment and  ability  to  produce  are  con- 
cerned, cannot  be  equaled  in  the  United 
States,  so  the  experts  tell  me. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Am  I  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
present  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  made  a  numt>er 
of  understatements  today ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  exceeds 
mine  in  understatement. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  what 
Is  proposed  this  afternoon  is  that  the 
Senate  just  go  ahead  and  give  approval 
to  the  conference  report  which  came  to 
us  today,  a  report  which  involves  huge 
sums  of  expenditure,  without  oiu-  wait- 
ing for  final  action  on  foreign  trade  and 
taxes  and  the  other  economic  issues 
which  confront  us.  All  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  saying  is:  Lay 
the  conference  report  aside.  There  is  no 
hurry.  The  House  will  not  act  on  it  for 
some  time,  I  am  told.  There  is  no  rush. 
Let  us  wait.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
economic  issues  before  we  decide  whether 
we  wish  to  commit  the  taxpayers  to  the 
huge  expenditures  which  are  called  for 
in  the  bill. 

I  said  earlier  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used  against  the  tax  position 
which  I  took  on  July  6,  which  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  position  I  have  taken  for  a 
long  time,  was  that  it  would  Increase  the 
deficit,  and  that  that  Is  supposed  to 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Is  financially  irresponsible.  I  have 
said  that  there  are  things  worse  than 
a  temporary  deficit.  My  proposal  would 
Increase  the  deficit  temporarily.  But  I 
will  tell  Senators  what  the  Issue  raises. 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
have  an  abiding  faith  In  our  economic 
system.  In  my  judgment,  if  Congress 
gives  the  economic  system  the  suste- 
nance it  needs,  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  its  vitality  and  Its  power  to  grow 
and  expand,  with  all  the  redounding 
benefits  to  the  individual  taxpayer,  the 
individual  consumer,  and,  yes,  to  all  our 
citizens. 

I  believe  we  must  feed  Into  our  econ- 
omy. In  the  weeks  that  remain  between 
now  and  adjournment  sine  die,  a  suste- 
nance that  the  economy  sorely  needs. 
TTiat  sustenance  is  a  trade  b,'!l  which  will 
protect  American  industry,  be  It  lumber, 
textiles,  or  anything  else,  from  irrepa- 
rable harm  and  damage. 

This  administration  said,  when  it  pro- 
mulgated Its  program  In  the  first  in- 
stance, that  that  was  its  Intention.  I 
say  to  the  administration  that  such  as 
I  have  read  thus  far  about  the  foreign 
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trade  bin,  based  upon  the  House  oommJt- 
tee  hearings,  indicates  that  It  win  not 
protect  a  good  many  American  lndu8« 
tries  from  Irreparable  damage;  and.  Ir- 
respective of  the  political  OHisequences, 
I  win  not  and  I  cannot  vote  for  such 
a  biU;  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for 
such  a  bill  imless  we  can  get  it  in  some 
needed  amendments  which  win  protect 
the  greatest  defense  weapon  we  have — 
namely,  our  free  economy. 

There  Is  another  stxstenance  which  we 
need  to  feed  into  our  economy  if  we  are 
to  keep  It  a  strong  defense  weapon  for 
the  economic  way  of  life  In  America,  and 
that  is  tax  reduction,  to  which  I  ad- 
dressed myself  on  July  6— both  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  corporate  tax  and  an  Increase 
of  the  income-tax  personal  exemption — 
the  former  down  to  as  low  as  46  percent, 
if  the  facts  warrant  that:  and  I  think  a 
prima  facie  case  exists  for  that  much  of 
a  cut.  I  said  so  then,  and  I  repeat  it 
now;  and.  Madam  President.  I  also  say, 
this  afternoon,  that  many  tax  econo- 
mists have,  since  I  made  that  speech, 
and  without  knowing  of  my  point  of 
view,  stated  that  they  think  the  corpo- 
rate tax  should  be  reduced  to  as  low  as 
46  percent. 

Also — and  I  have  proposed  this  for 
many,  many  years,  here  in  the  Senate- 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  In- 
come-tax personal  exemption  to  at  least 
$800 — although  I  prefer  an  Increase  to 
$1.000— which  wOl  give  Immediate  reUef 
to  every  taxpayer  In  the  country. 
That  win  make  Itself  felt  immedi- 
ately in  the  cash  registers,  and  that  wfll 
result  in  increased  industrial  activity, 
which  will  result  In  Increased  employ- 
ment. Once  those  things  are  done, 
those  economic  results  will  automatical- 
ly f  oUow. 

As  for  the  deficit  which  temporarily 
will  result,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make : 
Let  us  first  take  these  actions,  and  then 
let  us  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  con- 
ference report,  and  proceed  to  trim 
downward  some  of  our  foreign  grants — 
and  I  emphasize  that  I  am  ^>eaklng  of 
the  grants,  Let  us  then  trim  down  some 
of  our  foreign  grants.  In  order  to  take 
care  of  the  deficit  and  protect  our  own 
people  and  our  own  economy. 

Madam  President.  I  weU  realize  the 
hullabaloo  that  would  be  stirred  up  In 
this  country  if  we  did  that;  but  we  had 
better  do  it,  because  Increasing  thou- 
sands of  American  people  are  turning 
their  eyes  toward  this  Congress.  They 
are  satisfied  that  we  cannot  continue 
with  this  kind  of  a  foreign-aid  program 
and  also  keep  our  economy  strong.  So 
I  am  ready  for  all  the  argiunents  to  the 
effect  that  such  a  course  would  be  sup- 
posed to  weaken  freedom  around  the 
world.  Actually,  Madam  President,  It 
will  strengthen  freedom  around  the 
world. 

It  may  cause  some  countries  to  take 
a  second  look  at  their  own  policies  and 
to  do  a  little  more  self-help  of  their 
own.  It  may  impress  our  allies — at  long 
last— with  the  fact  that  the  time  has 
come  for  them  to  "pay  more  of  the 
freight"  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  demonstrate,  by  action,  a  true 
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appreciation  of  the  great  assistance  we 
hare  given  them  since  1946. 

Madam  President.  I  think  I  have  raised 
this  afternoon  some  great  poBcy  ques- 
tions, not  only  in  connection  with  foreign 
aid.  but  also  In  connection  with  foreign 
trade  and  taxation  and  foreign  policy 
generaHy.  They  cannot  be  brushed 
under  the  rug;  one  cannot  run  away 
from  them.  I  think  we  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  get  ourselves  in  a  position  of 
final  commitment  on  this  forelgn-ald 
bin — which,  as  soon  as  It  can  be  taken 
to  the  White  House,  once  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  hare 
agreed  to  it.  wiU  result  In  Presidential 
signature,  thus  making  this  measure 
irrevocable  for  the  time  being — untfl  we 
determine  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
these  other  economic  questions  which 
bear  such  a  direct  relationship  to  so 
many  facets  of  our  foreign -relations  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  pro- 
pound the  following  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: At  this  time,  as  I  close  my  speech, 
if  I  move  that  final  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  be  postponed  tmtil 
August  1 ,  first,  WiU  that  motion  be  in  or- 
der; and,  second,  if  it  win  be  in  order, 
will  It  result  In  my  foreclosing  further 
debate  on  this  subject  matter? 

Let  me  state  that  I  have  no  Intention 
of  foreclosing  further  debate  on  It.  Of 
course.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  a  motion  to 
postpone  is  debatable,  and  that  we  ^ould 
then  proceed  to  discuss  It  ad  Infinitum — 
and  we  might  have  to  do  that.  But  I 
only  want  my  opponents  In  this  debate 
to  know  that  my  intention  Is  not  to  fore- 
close debate,  but  only  to  make  the 
motion. 

Madam  President,  Inasmuch  as  I  now 
have  the  fioor,  If  I  am  correct  in  assmn- 
Ing  that  such  a  motion  wiU  be  In  order 
and  that,  foUowing  the  motion,  the  de- 
bate can  continue.  I  shorild  like  to  make 
the  motion  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  conference  report  be  post- 
poned imtn  the  beginning  of  debate  on 
August  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Such  a 
motion  would  be  in  order  and  would  be 
debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  so  move. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  has  been  made. 


TRAVEL  FROM  ABROAD 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  passed  leglslaUon  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  present  disciisslon.  Is 
more  or  less  foreign  aid  in  reverse.  We 
adopted  the  so-caHed  travel  bUl  which 
established  the  U-8.  Travel  Service  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  en- 
courage bona  fide  foreign  visitors  to  see 
what  America  Is  aD  about,  and  to  help 
us  with  our  balance  of  trade  deficits. 

We  had  high  hopes  that  the  flow  of 
visitors  would  be  greatly  increased.  I 
am  haw)y  to  report  that  our  hopes  have 
been  and  are  being  realized  to  a  point  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  expectations. 
To  cite  a  few  figures,  visitors  to  the 
United  States  from  worldwide  sources 


have  Increased  18  percent  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1962.  The  total  of  visitors 
from  European  countries  was  21  percent 
higher  than  in  the  same  months  of  1961, 
and  tourists  from  France  raised  the  1961 
percentage  for  the  period  by  52  percent. 
The  same  figtires  apply  to  Asian  coun- 
tries. 

These  are  not  missions  or  official  trav- 
elers. These  are  bona  fide  visitors  com- 
ing to  this  country.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  happened  In  the  Initial  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Travel  Service. 
During  this  first  year  VS.  transporta- 
tion and  other  Industries  stood  to  benefit 
from  this  Increased  travel  from  abroad, 
and  they  have  been  shaping  their  plans 
to  take  care  of  the  visitors. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Greyhound 
Bus  Line  has  Inaugurated  a  $99,  99-day 
"See  America"  ticket  for  visitors  from 
abroad,  and  has  now  made  that  ticket 
available  to  foreign  students  in  this 
country  after  they  have  completed  3 
months  of  service. 

Within  the  recent  past  all  visitors  to 
this  country  have  been  offered  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Greyhound  Lines'  99-day,  $99 
"See  America"  tickets,  under  which  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.  wiU  allow  travelers 
a  guaranteed-in-advance  $6-a-day  hotel 
room,  plus  meals  at  $6  a  day.  if  desired. 

Under  the  Greyhound  plan,  a  traveler 
may  use  one  ticket  and  travel  anywhere 
and  as  much  as  he  wishes  in  99  daya 
The  Sheraton  Hotel  plan  is  expected  to 
be  foUowed  by  similar  plans. 

Under  the  Greyhound  travel  plan,  the 
visitor  from  abroad  may  start  at  any 
port-of-entry  dty  and  travel  over  Grey- 
hound routes  to  as  many  places  as  he 
wishes  to  visit,  with  stopovers  wherever 
he  wiitaea.  all  at  the  one  low  fare  of  $99. 
Pan  American  World  Airways  Is  par- 
ticipating in  this  plan,  with  a  $260,000 
advertising  program  overseas,  for  visitors 
to  the  United  States. 

As  the  XSB.  Travel  Service  and  related 
"Visit  America"  programs  gather  mo- 
mentum, I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
dict that  over  the  years  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  visitors  from  foreign 
lands  will  have  an  opportunity  to  reaUy 
get  to  know  America  and  its  people  and 
to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  not  the  imperialistic, 
power-hungry  land  that  some  proclaim 
us  to  be. 

These  visitors  from  abroad  will  leave 
behind  them,  along  with  their  friend- 
ship, many  miUlons  of  doUars  to  help 
to  balance  our  trade  deficit  Both  results 
are  important,  but  I  have  no  hesltetlon 
in  saying  that  the  Impressions  of  Amer- 
ica which  wfil  be  gained  by  the  visitors 
will  be  of  far  more  value  to  us  than  the 
dollars  they  leave  behind. 

I  think  a  big  vote  of  thanks  is  due  the 
corporations  which  are  contributing  to 
this  program.  Programs  are  afoot  to 
enable  the  railroads  also  to  participate 
Other  hoteb  wiU  participate,  as  will 
automobile  rental  services  and  many 
other  faci'iUes  which  visitors  to  the 
United  States  wffl  use.  The  result  up 
imtil  now  has  been  an  increase  of  21  per- 
cent In  travel  by  visitors  to  the  United 


States.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  that 
amount  almost  double  itself  when  the 
program  really  gets  underway. 


OPERATION  BAILOUT  WILL  NOT 
ACHIEVE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OP  THE 
ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr  GRUENING.     Mr  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hicxrr  In  the  chair).  TTie  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  gratified  by  the  action  of  President 
Kennedy  last  night  In  suspending  Alli- 
aiwie  for  Progress  aid  to  Peru.  At  almost 
the  same  time  when  the  administration 
was  acting,  I  had  prepared  for  delivery 
today,  and  had  distributed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  remarks  urging  such 
action  and  similar  action  «ith  respect 
to  Argentina  and  Brazil,  where  similar 
situations  have  been  permitted  to  de- 
velop without  corresponding  acticxi  on 
the  pcul  of  the  United  States. 

The  remarks  which  I  prepared  for  de- 
livery today  are  most  timely,  in  view  of 
the  events  of  the  past  24  hours  in  Peru. 
The  question  which  all  of  us  must  pon- 
der is  whether,  if  we  had  taken  decisive 
action  months  ago  to  cut  off  Alliance  for 
Progress  aid  to  Argentina  and  Brasil, 
the  tncic  events  in  Peru  might  have 
been  forestaUed.  We  shall  never  know 
the  answer  to  that  question. 

But  this  much  we  can  foretell  with 
certainty:  Unless  we  act  firmly  to  show 
our  allies  for  progress  in  Latin  America 
that  we  mean  what  we  say,  that  we  will 
deal  only  with  stable  governments  repre- 
senting the  people  and  being  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  realistic  assinances  that 
the  self-help  measures  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  wHl  be  carried  out.  we  can 
expect  more  and  more  evoits  such  as 
the  ones  taking  plaoe  in  Peru  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  daily  papers  contain 
reports  of  continued  unrest  and  up- 
heaval in  Peru  and  the  continued  insta- 
bility of  the  Government  of  that  country. 
Unfortunately,  in  obtaining  an  overall 
view  of  the  stability  tA  governments  in 
Latin  America,  one  must  add  to  Peru  the 
Governments  of  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil. 

As  James  Reston  stated  in  his  column 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  18.  1962 : 

In  this  hemisphere.  Canada  is  limping 
along  with  a  minority  government,  and  In 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  you  can  acaroely  tell 
who's  In  power  without  a  daily  scorecard. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  effects  which  this  governmental 
chaos  in  three  Latin  American  countries 
has  had  and  will  have  on  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  the  Alliai»ce  for  Progress. 
My  concern  Is  not  alone  with  the  three 
countries  in  which  governmental  control 
swings  back  and  f ortJi  from  power  group 
to  power  group  and  there  is  no  certainty 
which  group  will  emerge  in  control  and 
how  long  it  will  be  there.  My  concern  is 
also  with  those  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  have  relatively  stable  govern- 
ments but  which  may  be  swayed  ta  the 
actions  they  will  take  in  carrying  out  the 
self-help  provisions  of  the  AUlanoe  by 


our  inconsistency  in  dealing  wi\h  other 
nations. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Alli- 
ance. President  Kennedy  told  the  Latin 
American  ambassadors  assembled  at  the 
White  House; 

Itioae  who  make  peaceful  revolution  Im- 
]»oaslble  will  make  violent  revolution  inevita- 
ble. 

These  social  reforms  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  They  are  the  precon- 
dition to  economic  modernization.  At  the 
same  time  we  sympathize  with  the  dltBcul- 
tles  of  remaking  deeply  rooted  and  tradi- 
tional social  structures.  We  ask  that  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  reform  accompany 
the  eff(M-t  to  develop  the  economies  of  the 
American  nations. 

I.  too,  believe  that  self-help  marks 
the  foundation  of  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance. 

How  then  does  the  uncertainty  in  Peru. 
Argentma,  and  Brazil  affect  the  attain- 
ment of  the  Alliance's  objectives? 

In  the  first  place,  in  making  commit- 
ments to  these  nations  for  American 
economic  aid  in  the  development  of  their 
economies,  how  great  a  certainty  at- 
taches to  the  commitments  made  by 
those  countries  in  return  that  the  re- 
forms contemplated  by  the  Alliance  will 
be  begun  and  carried  out? 

The  imcertainty  in  Peru.  Argentina, 
and  Brazil  has  been  long  standing. 

Which  is  the  government  in  power — 
and  for  how  long? 

Will  the  commitment  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power  today  to  institute  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  be  honored 
only  in  the  breach  by  the  government  of 
tomorrow? 

Can  the  government  of  today  bind  the 
goverxmient  of  tomorrow  In  the  light  of 
the  unrest  of  today  and  the  uncertainty 
of  tonwrrow? 

Oonskler,  Mr.  President,  the  imcer- 
tainty that  has  prevailed  in  these  three 
countries  over  ttie  past  years. 

First,  Argentina: 

Beginning  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Juan  D.  Peron,  there  was 
an  uneasy  rule  \a  Argentina,  always  with 
the  latent  possibility  that  the  dictator - 
rixip  would  be  overthrown.  After  his 
overthrow  a  provisional  government  was 
replaced  by  a  military  junta  under  the 
provisional  Presidency  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Pedro  Aramburu.  Then  came  the  elec- 
tion of  Dr.  Arturo  Frondizi  as  President 
on  February  22,  195fl.  followed  by  his 
ouster  recently  and  his  replacement  by 
President  CKiido.  at  the  hands  of  the 
military,  and  President  Guido  reUes 
heavily  on  military  might  to  stay  in 
power. 

Through  fiscal  year  1961,  Argentina 
has  received  a  variety  of  international 
loans  and  grants  totaling  well  over  half 
a  billion  doUars — $596.4  million.  In 
fiscal  year  1962,  Aigentina  received  an 
additional  $60  million  In  such  loans  and 
grants.  For  the  current  fiscal  year,  Ar- 
gentina received  an  additional  $80  mil- 
lion in  such  loans  and  grants.  In  ad- 
dition, for  the  current  fiscal  year,  there 
is  programed  for  Argentina  the  sum  of 
$3.6  million  in  grants  from  the  United 
States  and  t>etween  $100  to  $125  milhon 
in  so-called  development  loans. 


As  our  AID  representative  in  Buenos 
Aires  negotiates  with  the  representative 
of  President  Guido  for  an  agreement 
under  which  additional  U^.  foreign  aid 
win  be  paid  to  Argentina  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  agrees,  if  he  does,  to  undertake 
needed  self-help  reforms,  what  assur- 
ance is  there — in  the  light  of  Argentina's 
history  in  the  past  7  years — ^that  the 
present  government  may  not  shortly  be 
replaced  by  another  government  which 
wiU  ignore  the  agreement  made  by  the 
government  of  President  Guido? 

Then  let  us  consider  Brazil: 

Since  the  resignation  of  President 
Quadros,  under  the  Presidency  of  Goul- 
art  there  has  been  political  turmoil  in 
Brazil,  under  the  ever- watching  and  re- 
straining eyes  of  the  enemy. 

However,  through  fiscal  year  1961. 
Brazil  has  received  in  international  loans 
and  grants  the  sum  of  nearly  $2  billion — 
$1. 690,400.000.  In  fiscal  year  1962  it  re- 
ceived an  additional  $200  million.  And. 
programed  for  1963  is  at  least  $24  mil- 
lion in  giants  and  $140  to  $160  million  in 
development  loans. 

How  can  we  justify  a  grant  of  $24  mU- 
lion  to  Brazil  next  year,  in  addition  to  a 
loan  of  from  $140  to  $150  milhon.  when 
the  governmental  situatioQ  is  such  that 
no  one  reaUy  knows  who  is  in  charge  to- 
day or  who  will  be  making  the  decisions 
tomorrow?  How  can  we  secure  a  firm 
commitment  to  institute  the  reforms  re- 
quired by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  from 
governmental  leaders  who  may  or  may 
XM>t  be  around  to  see  that  the  commit- 
ment is  carried  out? 

In  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  July  15,  1962,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made: 

A  British  authority,  WilUam  Clark,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Overseas  Development  Institute, 
recently  warned  "that  the  economic  division 
between  the  rich  nations  and  poor  will  widen 
till  all  hope  of  a  stable  world  community 
is  destroyed." 

A  swift  glance  at  scxne  of  the  Individual 
nations  of  LAtin  America  deepens  the  gloom. 
Itfr.  Kennedy  is  not  going  to  Brazil  because 
that  largest  and  most  important  Latin  Amer- 
ican country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  veritable 
crisis  of  the  state,  with  an  Inflation  of  5  per- 
cent a  month  and  mounting  popular  discon- 
tent. Argentina  Is  going  through  what  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  worst  and  most  dango-- 
ous  crtaea  in  her  history,  llie  political,  eoo- 
nomic,  and  social  aspects  of  Argentina  today 
are  frightening  to  contemplate. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  reconsider  our  po- 
sition in  our  foreign  aid  grants  to  nations 
with  manifestly  unstable  governments 
such  as  PeiTi,  Argentina,  and  Brazil? 

Our  actions  with  respect  to  those  na- 
tions could  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  other  Latin  American 
nations. 

We  have  two  choices,  Mr.  President. 

We  can  approach  one  of  these  unstable 
governments  and  place  the  facts  firmly 
before  it  and  say :  "In  order  to  adhere  to 
the  basic  principles  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Alliance  for  Progress,  we  must  be 
assured  that  necessary  economic  and  so- 
cial reforms  will  be  undertaken  before 
committing  funds.  In  view  of  the  in- 
stability of  your  goverranent,  we   can 
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make  no  commitment  of  foreign  aid  un- 
til the  government  has  been  stabilized. 
We  will  give  you  adequate  assurances 
that,  when  such  stabilization  is  achieved 
and  the  government  is  prepared  to  un- 
dertake the  necessary  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  U.S.  economic  assistance 
will  be  available." 

It  may  be  that  in  some  countries  this 
may  be  an  added  incentive  to  achieving 
stability. 

It  is  a  far.  far  better  approach  than 
the  alternative  of  being  dragooned  by 
crisis  after  crisis  into  making  huge 
grants  of  funds  on  vague  promises  by 
heads  of  governments  who  may  be  here 
today  and  gone  ttMnorrow. 

Operation  Bailout  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  cease. 

I  appreciate  that  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  backgrounds  and  the  cur- 
rent sitxuitions  in  each  country  in  Latin 
America  are  different  and  that  the  at- 
tainment of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  must  be  pursued  and  our  assist- 
ance given  in  each  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  should  firmly  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  a  prerequisite  to 
our  grants  of  large  sums  of  foreign  aid 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  that 
each  country  should  stabilize  its  govern- 
ment so  that  long-range  plans  can  be 
firmly  made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin-American  Af- 
fairs, who  is  so  knowledgeable  in  regard 
to  this  whole  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  great  speech 
he  is  delivering  in  the  Senate.     I  do  not 
refer  to  many  speeches  as  being  "great" 
speeches.    In  my  judgment,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  cut  right  down  to  the 
essence  of  the  problem  confronting  us 
in  regard  to  the  whole  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.    The  last  paragraph  he 
has  read  bears  out  the  position  which 
the  senior   Senator   from   Oregon   has 
taken  with  regard  to  the  self-help  pro- 
gram connected  with  the  AUiance  for 
Progress.    Unless  these  nations  are  will- 
ing to  help  themselves,  unless  the  re- 
forms are  forthcoming,  unless  the  oli- 
garchs are  willing  to  invest  their  money 
in  the  economic  potential  of  their  re- 
specUve  countries  rather  than  in  foreign 
banks,  in  my  judgment  we  cannot  justify 
taking  these  great  sums  of  money  from 
the  American  taxpayers  to  send  to  Latin 
America  only  to  entrench  more  deeply 
maladjustments    which    already    exist, 
which,  if  not  corrected.  wUl  drive  those 
countries  into  the  arms  of  communism. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
making  this  speech,  because  he  is  one  of 
the  authorities  not  only  in  the  Congress 
but  also  in  the  country  on  many  phases 
of  LaUn  American  problems.  The  book 
written  some  years  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  on  Mexico  is  still  a  classic 
on  the  subject.  It  is  still  used  by  stu- 
dents and  scholars  as  a  "miisf  reading 
book  for  any  study  of  Latin  America 
which  pertains  to  Mexico. 


I  think  it  is  of  great  significance  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  raising  these 
warning  flags  today  in  connection  with 
this  whole  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  in 
line  with  the  attempt  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  earlier  this  after- 
noon to  try  to  point  out  that  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
the  whole  foreign  aid  program.  That  is 
why  my  motion  is  pending  to  postpone 
action  on  the  conference  report  until 
at  least  August  1. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  very  helpful  comments. 

Waste  of  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
at  any  time  must  be  avoided  with  all 
the  powers  at  our  disposal.  But  waste 
by  granting  American  dollars  to  un- 
stable countries  must  be  avoided  espe- 
cially at  this  time  when  our  balance  of 
payments  is  so  unfavorable.  In  that 
connection.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  July  17.  1962.  entitled  "Gold  and  Dol- 
lar Confidence." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gold  and  Dollak  CoNrn>ENCx 
Last  week's  loss  of  $137.5  mlUlon  In  Treas- 
ury gold  once  again  raised  the  persUtent 
problem  of  international  financial  Uquldlty. 
The  principal  gainer  was  Prance  which  re- 
duced Its  very  large  stock  of  dollar  assets  by 
purchasing  $112.6  million  of  gold  from  the 
Treasury.  The  fact  that  this  blow  was 
cushioned  by  a  decision  to  repay  far  In 
advance  $293.4  million  in  Marshall  plan 
debts  underscores  the  vital  issue  of  con- 
fidence. Because  of  the  leadership  which 
the  United  States  has  assumed  in  bolster- 
ing first  the  economies  and  then  the  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world,  the  dollar  has  be- 
come a  "reserve  currency."  Foreign  central 
banks  now  hold  more  than  $12  bUUon  of 
short-term  dollar  obligations  which,  under 
the  international  gold  exchange  standard 
now  in  force,  can  be  used  to  purchase  gold 
from  the  UJ3.  Treasury. 

The  question  of  confidence  arises  when  the 
foreign  central  bankers  decide  how  much  of 
their  countries'  monetary  reserves  should  be 
held  in  gold  as  against  dollars.  They  strive 
to  maintain  "safe"  gold  ratios  because  of  the 
ever-present  fear  of  a  devaluation  which 
would  take  the  form  of  an  Increase  In  the 
dollar  price  of  gold  and  thus  reduce  the 
value  of  their  dollar  assets.  The  losses  in- 
curred through  currency  devaluations  In  the 
1930'8  have  been  indelibly  impressed  on  their 
minds. 

France,  which  Is  running  the  largest  bal- 
ance-of-payments  surplus  In  the  free  world, 
purchased  the  Treasury  gold  in  an  effort  to 
raise  her  gold  ratio  from  65  to  a  more  "nor- 
mal" 75  percent.  This  decision  reflects  in 
no  small  degree  the  penchant  of  the  French 
peasants  for  hoarding  gold  coins  as  hedge 
against  inflation. 

While  the  French  action  is  not  expected 
to  lead  to  further  pxirchases  of  Treasury 
gold,  it  came  at  a  time  when  rumcH^  of  de- 
valuation had  driven  the  doUar  price  of 
gold  on  the  free  London  market  to  within  a 
fraction  of  its  1962  high.  This  rise  occurred 
in  the  face  of  an  imiM-ovement  In  the  VS 
balance  of  payments  and  has  continued  In 
spite  of  a  strong  statement  from  Robert  V 
Roosa,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  that  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  maintain  the  present  par 
value  of  the  dollar. 


There  are  no  simple  soluUons  to  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  weakened  confidence  In  the 
dollar.  The  United  SUtes  cannot  relin- 
quish its  role  of  world  leadership.  And  any 
attempt  at  general  currency  devaluation,  no 
matter  how  weU  coordinated,  might  cause 
irreparable  damage  and  benefit  only  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
two  of  the  leading  producers  of  gold. 

Cooperation  between  central  banking  au- 
thorltlee  has  of  late  done  much  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  dollar,  but  clearly  a 
more  permanent  mechanism  for  augment- 
ing international  liquidity  is  required. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury  Department,  our 
gold  reserves  on  July  12.  1962.  reached 
the  low  point  of  $16,297,635,802.80. 
Despite  these  low  stocks  of  gold  and  the 
closing  of  most  gold  mines  in  the  United 
States,  Secretary  Dillon  has  seen  fit  not 
to  support  S.J.  Res.  44,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  subsidy  for  newly  mined  gold. 
Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  for  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury— and  no  understandable 
reasons  have  so  far  been  advanced — at 
least  let  us  stop  immediately  this  waste 
of  American  dollars  by  shoring  up  im- 
stable  governments  in  Latin  America  on 
the  vague  promise  that  some  day,  some 
time,  and  some  how  a  government  will 
emerge  in  Peru,  in  Argentina,  and  In 
Brazil  that  will  be  capable  of  instituting 
the  reforms  which  are  the  very  heart 
of  President  Kennedy's  excellent  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

I  make  this  plea  because  the  example 
we    thus    set    will    prove    contagious. 
Other  nations  in  Latin  America,  seeing 
the    tmstable    governments    of     Peru. 
Argentina,  and  Brazil  receiving  United 
States    dollars    purportedly    under    the 
AlUance  for  Progress,  can  only  conclude 
that  the  United  States  really  does  not 
mean  what  it  says.     The  reforms  ex- 
pected under  the  Alliance  will  not  be 
easy  to  achieve  in  many  of  the  nations. 
They  will  cause  a  changed  way  of  life 
for  many  people.    Instituting  these  re- 
forms will  encounter  severe  resistance. 
We  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  resist  reform  if  we  continue  the 
inconsistent  policy  under  which  we  grant 
funds  to  governments  so  unstable  that 
there  is  Uttle  hope  of  that  governments 
having  the  power  to  institute  reforms 
or.  in  fact,  of  being  in  power  tomorrow. 
It  would   be  a   far  wiser  course   to 
wait  until  governmental  power  has  been 
stabilized  and  we  can  determine  the  type 
of  government  in  oflBce. 

"Bailout"  operations  for  political  rea- 
sons to  some  countries  have  a  tendency 
to  undermine  the  determination  to  make 
self-help  criteria  stick  in  other  countries. 
I  make  these  remarks  in  a  constructive 
spirit,  as  one  who  has  long  studied  Latin 
American  affairs  and  has  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  see  Alliance  for  Progress  succeed. 
I  cannot  and  do  not  criticize  other  na- 
tions for  accepting  our  foreign  aid  and 
resisting  the  institution  of  social  and 
economic  reforms  when  they  see  our  aid 
going  to  other  countries  without  such 
reforms. 

President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress was  conceived  with  splendid  fore- 
sight. It  must  be  made  to  work.  But 
it  can  be  made  to  work  only  if  it  is  car- 
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ried  out  with  the  same  degree  of  fore- 
sight with  which  it  was  conceived. 

We  must  renounce  the  idea  that  money 
is  the  solution  to  all  the  ills  of  Latin 
America. 

foreign  aid  funds  wrongly  placed  can 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Foreign  aid 
funds  looeely  granted  to  "bail  out"  shaky 
governments  leave  thexn  as  shaky  as  be- 
fore. Often  the  receipt  of  foreign  aid 
ham  enabled  nations  to  avoid  the  harsh. 
hard  decisionii  needed  to  institute  social 
and  economic  reforms. 

But.  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  to 
become  a  reality  and  not  merely  a  dream, 
we  should  not.  we  cannot,  aid  and  abet 
these  unstable  countries  in  Latin 
America  Ln  putting  off  the  time  for  deci- 
sion and  for  action.  If  we  do,  we  do 
them  more  harm  than  good. 

As  Latin  America's  great  democrat, 
Jos*  Pigueres,  has  said,  "It  is  1  minute  to 
midnight  in  Latin  America."  Time  is 
Indeed  running  out.  Let  us  act  before 
it  is  too  late.  Let  .us  stop  Operation 
Bailout  now.  jl 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  published 
in  today's  New  York  Times,  which  ex- 
presses pretty  much  the  same  views  I 
have  sought  to  express,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pntu  TuENS  THt  Clock  Back 

The  seizure  of  power  in  Peru  by  military 
iMMlers,  the  arrest  of  President  Prado,  who 
refused  to  bow  to  their  demands,  and  the 
annulling  of  an  election  which  the  official 
National  Electoral  Board  pronounced  honest 
after  the  most  careful  Investigation,  are  in 
the  worst  tradition  of  Latin  America's  un- 
stable and  violent  political  history.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  Peru  Imd  outgrown  the  gar- 
rison revolt. 

The  State  Department  could  do  no  less 
than  it  did  yesterday  in  suspending  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Lima  and  In  cutting  off 
any  further  Alliance  lor  Progress  aid.  Every 
government  In  Latin  America  that  respects 
constitutionality  and  democracy  will  surely 
also  make  its  condemnation  clear. 

When  the  Argentine  nxUltary  forces  seized 
control  last  March,  annulled  the  election  of 
March  18,  arrested  President  Frondlzl  and 
confined  him  on  an  island,  the  United  States 
Government  went  along  with  It  because  a 
Action  of  constitutionality  was  maintained. 
The  Peruvians  copied  the  Argentines  to  the 
extent  of  annuUlng  a  fair  election,  arresting 
the  President  and  confining  him  on  an  Is- 
land, but  they  could  not  cloak  their  acts  In 
any  semblance  of  constitutionality.  The 
courage  and  patriotism  of  President  Prado 
and  the  civilians  of  the  National  Electoral 
Board  prevented  this. 

If  the  United  States  bad  gone  along  with 
this  naked  seizure  of  power,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  keeping  quiet,  the  effects  In  Latin 
America  would  have  been  grave.  At  best,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  seriously 
maimed  by  the  events  In  Argentina  and 
Peru,  and  the  crisis  In  Brazil.  It  can  only 
axirvlve  if  its  basic  alms  are  kept  in  view  and 
honored.  It  commits  us  to  support  a  Latln- 
Americ&n  program  for  social  reform  and  eco- 
nonUc  development  achieved  through  the 
Institutions  of  "representative  democracy." 
to  which  the  Latin-American  nations  are 
pledged. 

The  real  tragedy  of  a  political  crime  of  this 
nature  is  that  it  solves  nothing.  The  vie- 
tlms  are  Peru  and  the  ,Peruvlan  people,  who 


were  fticed  with  the  gravest  sort  of  social  and 
political  problems  and  who  now  have  the  ad- 
ditional Incubtis  of  an  old-fashioned,  reac- 
tionary military  Junta  to  get  off  their  backs. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    I  yield  the  fioor. 


SUCCESSFUL  FIRING  OP  NIKE-ZEUS 
ANTIMISSILE  MISSILE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  news  ticker 
carries  an  item  which  reads  In  part  as 
follows : 

An  Army  Nike-Zetu  antimissile  missile 
today  for  the  first  time  successfully  inter- 
cepted the  nose  cone  of  an  Air  Force  Atlas 
Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUe  high  over 
the  Pacific,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced. 

The  three-stage.  48-foot  Nike-Zeus  was 
fired  from  Kwajalein  Island  In  the  far  Pa- 
cific after  Its  sensitive  tracking  equipment 
told  it  that  the  Air  Force  missile  was  plung- 
ing through  space  at  16,000  miles  an  hour  at 
a  probable  altitude  of  600  miles. 

In  the  carefully  controlled  test,  the  Atlas 
missile  was  launched  from  Vandenburg  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  some  4.500  miles  from 
Kwajalein. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  years  a  num- 
ber of  us  have  been  waging  a  fight  to  go 
forward  with  the  development  of  Nike- 
Zeus,  the  missile  that  can  knock  down 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

Some  leaders  in  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  been  extremely  lukewarm 
about  this  matter.  I  hope  that  the  suc- 
cessful Interception  reported  today  will 
finally  open  their  eyes  and  will  cause 
them  to  go  forward  without  further  de- 
lay. It  is  highly  important  that  our 
counti*y  proceed  as  rapidly  as  ix)ssible  to 
develop  and  to  have  available  the  Nike- 
Zeus,  the  only  antimissile  missile  the 
free  world  has.  It  is  the  only  one  being 
worked  on  or  developed,  insofar  as  I 
know,  by  any  country  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
in  this  field  because  this  antimissile 
missile  can  be  a  terrific  deterrent  to  war; 
and  if  war  should  come,  the  Nike-Zeus 
can  be  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people  in  our  cities. 

So  we  should  spare  no  funds  or  time, 
but  should  proceed  at  once  to  develop 
the  Nike-Zeus  to  Its  full  potential  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


FOREIGN       ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1962 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  to  postpone  further  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  until 
August  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  places  the  subject  of 
grarUijag  aid  to  Communist  countries  in 
practically  the  same  position  that  it 
occupied  before  the  Senate  acted  upon 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  several  weeks 
ago.  When  Senators  voted  at  that  time, 
they  clearly  Indicated  that  it  was  their 
Judgment  that  aid  ought  not  to  be 
granted  to  Communist  countries.  The 
Senate  later  relented  from  its  original 
position  and  approved  the  sending  of 
food  under  Public  Law  480  to  such  coun- 
tries, but  very  firmly  redeclaxed  that  no 
other  type  of  aid  should  be  granted  to 
any  Communist  nation  in  the  world. 

A  retreat  has  now  been  made  from 
that  position.  I  respectfully  submit  to 
Senators  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  re- 
treat is  unwarranted.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  au  ar- 
ticle written  by  Joseph  Alsop  which  dis- 
cussed the  plight  of  Russia  in  the  1920 's. 
The  issue  now  is.  Did  the  United  States, 
by  the  aid  that  it  granted  to  distressed 
Communist  Russia  in  the  eariy  1920*s. 
save  that  nation  from  a  collapse  and  the 
overthrow  of  communism,  or  did  the 
aid  which  we  granted  save  the  country 
from  collapse  and  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  conunimism  on  a  firm  basis? 

The  American  relief  program  worked 
in  Russia  for  2  yeaxs.  At  present  Ameri- 
can students  of  Soviet  history  credit 
American  relief  to  the  Commiuiists  in 
the  early  1920's  with  the  survival  of 
communism. 

Between  the  years  1929  and  1939,  17 
million  persons  were  massacred  by  Stalin 
in  Communist  Russia.  Millions  of  non- 
Communists  languished  in  labor  camps. 
Hungarians,  Rumanians.  Poles.  Slovaks, 
Czechs.  Macedonians,  Bulgarians,  and 
others  having  pride  in  their  native  cul- 
tui-e  and  desire  for  freedom  were  put  to 
death  by  Stalin.  The  numbers  who  died 
between  1929  and  1939  as  a  result  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Communists  is  untold. 
We  should  look  back  to  our  experience 
of  the  1920's.  We  should  try  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  granting  of  aid  to 
Red  Russia  in  the  1920's  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  gicmt  monster 
now  threatening  our  very  life. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  now  have  a  parallel.  In  1920 
and  1922  it  was  aid  to  Red  Russia.  To- 
day it  is  aid  to  the  Communist  Govern- 
ments of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  pos- 
sibly aid  to  Red  China,  and,  finally, 
possibly  aid  to  Red  Cuba. 

About  2  weeks  ago  Mr.  Kennan,  our 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  appeared  on 
a  radio  program.  He  told  of  his  obser- 
vations as  our  Ambassador  to  Red  Yugo- 
slavia. He  very  enthusiastically  told 
about  the  great  love  that  the  Croats,  the 
Serbs,  and  the  Slovenes  have  for  our 
country.  There  was  no  need  of  his  go- 
ing to  Yugoslavia  to  learn  that.  All  he 
would  have  had  to  do  was  to  mingle 
with  the  Slovenes  and  Croats  and  Serbs 
In  the  United  States.  He  would  soon 
have  fovmd  out  that  their  devotion  to 
liberty  is  just  as  deep  as  that  of  the  most 
patriotic  American. 

However,  he  confused  the  true  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  with 
the  attitude  of   the   Tito   government. 
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The  Slovenes  and  the  Croats  and  the 
Serbs  love  us.  They  love  liberty.  Tito 
and  his  government  do  not  love  us. 
Tito's  devotion  is  to  communism.  His 
first  loyalty  is  to  Red  Russia.  He  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  his  affiliation 
with  communism  has  not  waned,  even 
though  he  is  taking  aid  from  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Kennan  wrote  a  book,  and  in  that 
book  he  discussed  the  aid  given  by  our 
Government  to  Red  Russia  in  1920.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  observe  what  Mr. 
Kennan  wrote  in  that  book.  I  should 
like  to  read  only  a  short  excerpt  of  what 
he  had  to  say  in  his  book.  Among  other 
things,  he  said: 

The  problem  of  getting  seed  grain  In  the 
ground  In  a  famine-stricken  country  wa« 
almost  Insoluble,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  one  point  only  the  relief  of  the  United 
States  in  making  food  available  to  railway 
personnel  that  kept  the  railroads  in  opera- 
tion. The  Soviet  Government  was  thus  Im- 
portantly aided  not  Just  In  its  economic 
undertakings  but  in  its  political  prestige 
and  capacity  for  sxirvival. 

I  wish  to  repeat  tlie  words  of  Mr. 
Kennan,  the  man  who  made  the  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on 
a  nationwide  radio  program  about  2 
weeks  ago.    In  his  book  he  wrote: 

The  Soviet  Government  was  thus  im- 
portantly aided  not  Just  In  its  economic 
undertakings  but  In  its  political  prestige  and 
capacity  for  s\urvlval. 

He  wrote  one  thing  in  the  book;  he 
said  another  in  his  radio  program. 

I  am  not  contending  that  my  Judg- 
ment on  this  subject  is  absolutely  right. 
I  respect  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  disagree  with  me.  I  only 
hope  that  the  same  attitude  would  be 
manifested  in  the  highest  places  of  our 
country  in  admitting  that  possibly  they 
are  wrong  and  I  am  right. 

In  that  regard,  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  Record,  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  a  tabulation  of 
deeds  by  the  Communist  governments  in 
the  United  Nations  against  our  country. 
In  vote  after  vote  in  the  United  Nations, 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  have  voted 
against  us. 

Time  and  again,  after  we  had  given 
aid  to  Tito,  he  announced  to  the  world 
his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  communism. 
At  no  time  has  he  ever  spoken  of  his 
faith  and  belief  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. If  there  is  any  Senator  who 
can  point  to  one  time  when  Tito  spoke  a 
favorable  word  for  our  country  and  our 
system  of  government,  I  would  like  to 
hear  those  words  and  to  be  told  where 
they  were  spoken. 
Gromulka  votes  against  us  repeatedly. 
Yet  we  say  that  we  will  grant  aid  to 
those  governments. 

In  spite  of  what  the  conference  re- 
port contains,  my  position  has  not 
changed.  My  belief  is  that  when  we 
give  aid  to  a  Communist  nation,  we  are 
giving  aid  to  an  enemy.  My  position  is 
that  we  cannot  find  conditions  which 
warrant  the  granting  of  aid  to  a  Com- 
munist country,  and  construe  that  aid  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  conference  report  a  mistake  has  been 
made,  in  my  opinion. 


I  am  not  convinced  that  the  aid  we 
have  furnished  Communist  governments 
in  the  past  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
freedom  one  bit.  To  the  contrary,  aid 
to  a  Communist  regime  will  serve  only 
the  cause  of  international  communism 
and  retard  the  day  when  the  tyrannized 
peoples  who  live  under  communism  will 
be  able  to  escape  the  slavish  rule. 

Some  of  those  who  have  advocated 
aid  to  the  Communist  nations  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  in  the  past  seem  to  feel 
their  judgment  vindicated  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  people  under  these  Govern- 
ments are  not  territorially  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Communist  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. That  matters  very  little.  Those 
Governments  to  which  we  have  granted 
aid  are  Communist  governments. 

To  conclude,  we  must  make  the  de- 
cision. If  we  do  not  make  it  now,  we 
will  make  it  at  a  later  date.  Can  we 
afford  to  give  aid  to  Communist  govern- 
ments? I  have  already  stated  my  belief 
that  we  cannot.  The  experience  that  we 
have  had  with  Red  Russia  and  the  aid 
we  gave  it  in  the  early  1920's,  in  my 
judgment,  is  going  to  be  our  experience 
with  the  Communist  countries  that  we 
are  going  to  aid  now. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  are  carrying 
a  heavy  burden  in  the  mutual  aid  pro- 
gram. They  are  willing  to  carry  it.  We 
are  suffering  as  a  result  of  it.  However, 
I  am  of  the  belief  that  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  a  healthy  foreign  sUd  program, 
we  must  stop  giving  aid  to  Communist 
countries. 

I  will  not  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. I  will  support  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  delay  action  on 
the  report  until  August  1.  If  his  motion 
is  not  agreed  to.  I  shall  move  that  the  re- 
port be  recommitted  to  conference  with 
the  specific  instruction  to  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  followed  with  regard  to  the  ban- 
ning of  aid  to  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  for  re- 
affirming the  position  he  took  several 
weeks  ago  in  the  Senate  when  he  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  have  lim- 
ited aid  to  both  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
because  of  their  past  histories  with 
respect  to  the  United  States.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  in  good  company.  I 
have  received  a  resolution  from  an 
American  Legion  Post,  Patrick  Henry 
Post  No.  144  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  which 
commends  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  action  in  this  respect. 
The  Wichita  post  quotes  from  the 
American  Legion  convention  resolution 
of  1961.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  read: 

Resolution  No.  457  states:  That  we  believe 
our  Ooverrmient  has  no  alternative  but  to 
terminate  all  trade  with  Communist  bloc 
nations  •  •  •;  and  That  foreign  aid  whether 
it  be  military,  monetary,  or  economic,  be 
limited  to  those  nations  who  show  a  wil- 
lingness to  Join  the  United  States  in  com- 
bating communism. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  in  good  company  in  the  proposal  he 


made  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  support  him. 
I  think  it  is  commendable  that  he  stands 
In  the  Senate  today,  as  we  consider  the 
conference  report,  and  reaffirms  his  posi- 
tion. I  think  our  Nation  expects  us  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  resolution  of  Patrick  Henry 
Post  No.  144,  American  Legion,  Wichita, 
Kans.,  which  commends  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•Whereas  approved  American  Legion  1961 
National  Convention  Resolution  No.  467 
states:  'That  we  believe  our  Government 
has  no  alternative  but  terminate  all  trade 
with  Communist  bloc  nations  •  •  •;•  and 

"Whereas  1961  approved  National  Resolu- 
tion No.  459  provided:  'That  foreign  aid 
whether  it  be  military,  monetary  or  eco- 
nomic, be  limited  to  those  nations  who 
show  a  willingness  to  Join  the  United  States 
in  combating  communism';  and 

"Whereas  the  giving  of  food  or  the  sub- 
sidizing of  food  shipments  to  Communist 
governments  has  served  only  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  Communist  tyrants  over 
their  captive  peoples  as  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  American  Legion  magazine: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  herewith  commend 
U.S.  Senator  Prank  J.  Lauschk,  and  those 
valiant  Senators  who  stood  with  him  In 
the  flght  to  show  our  love  and  concern  for 
the  victims  of  atheist  Communist  govern- 
menU.  by  voting  to  stop  US  aid.  including 
food  items  to  such  governments;  and  we  Im- 
plore the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
terminate  all  trade  and  aid  to  nations 
which  are  captive  by  Communist  govern- 
ments: and  further  to  terminate  all  Ux- 
supported  aid  to  nations  with  governments 
which  are  either  neutralist  or  pro-Commu- 
nist; and  we  further  implore  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  use  its  InHuence  to  the 
end  that  the  easing  of  tensions  via  appease- 
ment, and  aid  to  the  enemies  of  God  is 
stopped,  and  that  this  Nation  Is  given  an 
effective  win -victory  policy." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  July  10,  1962,  meeting  of 
the  Patrick  Henry  Poet  No.  144,  of  the 
American  Legion.  Wichita.  Kans. 

Attest: 

C.  Winston  Saoc, 

Adjutant. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  All  of  US  recognize 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  as 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  militant 
foes  of  the  international  Communist 
movement.  He  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  that  respect. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows,  I 
supported  his  amendment  when  he  of- 
fered it.  However.  I  felt  that  it  went  a 
little  far.  and  I  believe  I  parted  with  the 
Senator  on  the  vote  taken  to  permit  the 
sending  of  food  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

I  believe  I  differ  with  the  Senator 
today  on  the  extent  to  which  he  down- 
grades the  action  taken  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  conferees  virtually  accepted 
the  House  provision  on  this  subject,  ex- 
cept for  the  exemption  of  aid  to  schools 
or  hospitals.  I  beUeve  that  is  the  only 
exception. 
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I  definitely  believe  that  the  report 
should  contain  strong  language.  I  prefer 
the  Senate  language  to  the  House  lan- 
guage. But  I  think  the  House  language 
is  quite  effective.  Before  any  of  the  aid 
can  be  given,  the  President  must  make 
an  affirmative  finding  and  report  to  the 
Congress.     Paragraph   (f)   begins: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act.  as  amended  (except  sec.  214(b)), 
to  any  Communist  country. 

If  that  provision  is  to  be  waived,  the 
President  must  make  an  affirmative  find- 
ing and  report  to  Congress:  First,  that 
such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Second,  that  the 
recipient  country  is  not  controlled  by 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy. 
That  might  apply  to  Yugoslavia.  And 
third,  that  such  assi;stance  will  further 
promote  the  independence  of  the  re- 
cipient country  from  international  com- 
munism. 

Possibly  the  Senator  might  feel  that 
the  third  condition  would  be  fadrly  easy 
to  fulfill :  but  what  does  the  Senator  say 
alMut  an  affirmative  finding  by  the 
President  that  the  assistance  he  desires 
to  render  is  vita'  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  President  makes  a  finding  of  that 
kind,  he  must  have  some  pretty  strong 
evidence  bt'fore  him  to  Justify  such  a 
finding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  r'orgets  that  those  conditions 
are  practlcjilly  the  identical  ones  which 
were  in  the  old  law.  A  special  law  ap- 
plied to  Yugoslavia.  The  general  law 
applied  to  Poland;  and  a  finding  ivas 
made  that  Poland  was  not  dominated  by 
international  communism,  and  that  the 
aid  to  Poland  was  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEi\TING.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  mean  that  under  existing  law, 
before  such  aid  can  be  given,  the  Presi- 
dent must  find  that  the  assistance  is 
vital  to  the  ;jecurity  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Substantially  the 
same  provisions  were  in  the  old  law. 
The  Senatc-r  from  New  York  probably 
does  not  re<;all  that  some  Senator,  when 
the  mutual  aid  bill  was  being  considered, 
pressed  one  of  the  proponents  and  asked 
him.  in  effect.  "Under  the  bill,  would  it 
be  possible  to  say  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment is  not  dominated  by  interna- 
tional communism?"  The  proponent  of 
the  proposal  to  grant  aid  refused  to  tm- 
swer  the  question. 

This  language  is  very  clear.  I  hope 
Senators  will  listen.  The  law  which 
was  in  existence  before  we  acted  on  this 
question  several  weeks  ago  read: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  the  government  of  any  country  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  such 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
International   communism. 

In  the  face  of  that  clear  language,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Gomulka 
government  is  controlled  by  Red  Russia, 
a  finding  was  made  that  Poland  is  not 
so  controlled. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  such  a  finding 
could  be  made.  But  this  proposal  goes 
further  than  that.    It  may  be  that  such 


a  provision  was  in  the  previous  law,  but 
this  provision  goes  much  further  and 
provides  that  President  Kennedy  must 
find  that  assistance  to  Poland  or  to 
Yugoslavia  is  vital  to  the  security — of 
whom? — of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  President 
must  also  find  two  other  things,  and 
they  are  very  imF>ortant. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  first 
item  to  which  I  refer.  I  prefer  the  Sen- 
ate language.  Yet.  at  the  same  time, 
unlike  some  of  my  colleagues,  I  do  not 
regard  the  conference  committee  lan- 
guage as  a  complete  capitulation. 

Was  there  any  language  already  in 
the  law  similar  to  the  language  in  the 
first  item  of  the  report,  to  the  effect 
that  the  assistance  must  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  as  to  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  not  as  to  other 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  under  existing  law 
the  finding  could  be  made  that  the  Go- 
mulka government  is  not  dominated  by 
Red  Russia — and  such  a  finding  was 
made — would  it  not  be  simpler  to  flzMl 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
security? 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  language  in 
the  report  contains  the  word  "vital." 
The  word  "vital"  is  important. 

Such  assistance  Is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  aid  to  Poland 
could  be  foimd  by  the  President  to  be 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  but  I  am  hesitant  to  seek  to  im- 
pose my  own  Judgment  upon  that  of  the 
President.  Conceivably,  there  might  be 
a  situation  in  which  the  President  could 
find  that  it  was  vital  to  our  national 
security  to  give  such  aid;  and  if  so,  he 
should  be  given  such  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  upon  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  knows  about 
Gomulka  and  his  government,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  York  hold  that 
that  government  is  not  controlled  by 
international  communism? 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  I  were  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  could  not  make 
a  finding  under  the  House  language 
that  would  allow  U.S.  aid  to  go  to 
Poland.  Under  the  language  of  this 
amendment.  I  could  not  find  that  Poland 
was  not  controlled  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  and  I  could  not  find  that  it 
was  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that  such  aid  be  extended.  I 
agree  about  that;  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  envision  circumstances  under 
which  the  President  would,  under  this 
language,  make  such  a  finding.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not 
need  to  be  told  that  I  respect  his  views 
on  this  matter  and  how  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  attitude  I  usually  find 
myself,  even  though,  on  this  occasion, 
I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  this  point,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  not  been 
giving  aid  to  Poland  while  the  act  re- 
ferred to  has  been  in  existence.  We  sold 
Poland  $68  million  worth  of  wheat  under 
Public  Law  480.  and  used  part  of  the 
proceeds  to  establish  a  children's  hos- 
pital. But  even  that  hospital  is  ex- 
empted in  the  present  proposal.  That 
is  the  extent  to  which  we  have  given  aid 
to  Poland.  We  have  not  given  Poland 
economic  aid  or  military  aid  or  any  de- 
velopment loan,  and  none  is  planned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  we  have  sold  Po- 
land great  quantities  of  food  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  under  the  Sen- 
ate language  that  would  still  be  pos- 
sible. In  other  words,  so  far  as  Poland 
is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  present  law,  the  meas- 
ure as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
provLsion  of  the  conference  report.  In 
any  case,  Poland  would  stand  in  exactly 
the  same  position  in  which  she  has 
stood. 

lliere  might  be  a  change  insofar  as 
Yugoslavia  and  other  coimtries  are  con- 
cerned, but  only  in  this  respect — and 
now  I  read  the  language  of  the  Senator's 
proposal : 

No  assistance  shall  be  fvimlshed  under 
this  act  and  no  conunodltles  may  be  sold 
or  given  imder  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  a« 
amended,  to  any  country  known  to  be  dom- 
inated by  communism  or  Marxism. 
» 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  some- 
one would  have  to  make  that  determina- 
tion, and  undoubtedly  it  would  be  made 
by  the  President.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  any  more  difficult  to  make 
that  determination  than  it  would  be  to 
make  the  three  determinations  called 
for  by  the  conference  report.  Under  the 
Senator's  language,  if  the  President 
found  the  country  was  not  dominated 
by  international  communism  or  Marx- 
ism— I  think  that  is  the  phrase  used  in 
his  proposal 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  that  event  the 
President  could  authorize  the  giving  of 
aid.  But  vmder  the  conference  report, 
the  President  must  find  that  such 
country  is  not  controlled  by  the  inter- 
national CcHnmunist  conspiracy.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  provisions;  it 
seems  to  me  that  one  would  have  about 
the  same  effect  as  the  other. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  "domi- 
nated" means,  when  applied  to  a  gov- 
ernment. The  Kremlin  has  tried,  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  to  collectivize 
the  farms  in  Poland;  but  the  Kremlin 
has  not  been  able  to  collectivize  very 
many  of  them.  In  that  respect,  the 
Polish  Grovernment  has  remained  inde- 
pendent. There  may  be  other  cases,  al* 
though  I  do  not  know,  for  I  am  not  an 
authority. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  really  a  great  deal  of  difference,  inso- 
far as  such  findings  are  concerned,  be- 
tween the  provision  of  the  conference 
report  and  the  provision  of  the  Lausche 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 
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Mr.  LAXJSCHE.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  tme  that 
the  only  theoretical  difference  is  that 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
applied  entirely  to  Public  Law  480. 
whereas  this  provision  would  permit  the 
President,  if  it  were  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  to  utilize  assist- 
ance under  the  terms  of  this  act?  How- 
erer.  I  think  the  findings  required  by  this 
part  of  the  conference  report  are  much 
more  explicit,  and  place  more  responsi- 
bility on  the  President  than  does  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out, 
the  word  "rltal"  is  significant:  and  that 
point  was  argued  extensively  on  both 
sides  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Representative  Walter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Representative  Jitbd,  of  Minne- 
sota— one,  a  Democrat;  the  other,  a  Re- 
publican— both  stressed  this  point  and 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  this 
langua^  and  the  oM  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  that  there  Is 
a  difference  between  this  provision  and 
the  one  dealing  with  Public  Law  480. 
But  my  point  is  that  if  under  existing 
law  it  were  declared  that  the  Polish 
Government  is  not  dominated  by  Rus- 
sia, any  decision  could  be  made,  and  the 
two  new  conditions  could  easily  be  de- 
clared to  be  in  existence.  I  recognize 
that  if  these  three  conditions  are  ob- 
served, they  will  bring  about  a  change. 

But  based  upon  what  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  said  a  moment  ago,  when  he 
stated  that  he  doubted  that  the  Polish 
Government  is  dominated  by  Red  Rus- 
sia  

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  Mr.  President; 
I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  did  not  know 
just  how  "domination"  would  be  deter- 
mined, and  I  said  I  could  name  one  re- 
spect in  which  Poland  was  not  domi- 
nated. But  I  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
in  order  to  determine  "domination." 

In  my  opinion  Poland  is  dominated 
by  Russia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  we  are  on  this 
subject,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  It  sig- 
nificant— and  this  is  generally  known — 
that  we  are  having  trouble  with  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  our  gold  reserve 
is  now  down  to  a  very  low  level;  and  all 
who  are  in  a  responsible  position  in  the 
Government  are  apprehensive  about  the 
amounts  we  are  spendii\g.  The  severity 
of  the  problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  recently  our  Government  asked  nine 
nations,  I  believe,  to  allow  our  Govern- 
ment to  sell  some  of  the  "soft"  foreign 
currency  it  has  for  dollars,  to  American 
tourists  who  intend  to  go  to  Pakistan, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia.  India,  and  Burma. 
In  other  words,  our  Government  said 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  "We  are  in 
trouble.  We  have  got  to  stop  the  out- 
flow of  our  dollars."  To  Yugoslavia  it 
undoubtedly  said,  "We  have  $171  million 
worth  of  your  dinars.  Yet  when  our 
tourists  go  to  Yugoslavia  they  spend 
An\prican  dollars.  Let  us  sell  our  dinars 
to  American  tourists  so  that  our  dollars 
will  stay  home,  and  we  will  spend  this 
surefeit  of  dinars  that  we  possess." 

That  same  argument  was  undoubtedly 
made  to  Poland.  We  have  only  $3,680,000 
worth  of  Polish  zlotys,  but  $171  million 
worth  of  Yugoslav  dinars. 


Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  other  luttions 
rejected  our  Government's  reqiiest.  They 
said.  "We  will  not  allow  you  to  sell  this 
surefeit  of  soft  ciu-rencies  to  your  tour- 
ists for  dollars.  If  they  eome  to  our 
country,  they  will  have  to  spend  Ameri- 
can dollars,  and  If  we  want  to.  we  will 
turn  those  dollars  back  to  you  and  de- 
mand payment  In  gold," 

I  cannot  take  that  type  of  conduct 
toward  my  Government.  I  cannot  take 
that  type  of  conduct  toward  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  14  years  we  have  been 
glTlng  aid  to  YuffoslaTla.  For  probably 
5  years  we  have  been  giving  aid  to  Pol- 
and. We  are  in  distress.  AH  we  ask 
them  is  to  give  us  relief  so  our  gold  will 
not  be  running  out,  and  they  say  "No." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Preeident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yleW. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Does  the  Senator 
have  at  hand  the  amount  of  currencies 
of  other  coimtrles  to  whom  we  are  also 
giving  aid  who  gave  the  same  kind  of 
answer  to  us?  I  resent  this  attitude, 
as  does  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  there  were 
eight  or  nine  countries.  We  have  $1 
billion  worth  of  Indian  rupees.  India 
said,  "No.  We  are  not  concerned  with 
y^mr  problem  of  gold.  If  your  tourists 
come  to  India,  they  will  have  to  spend 
American  dollars.  We  do  not  care  that 
you  have  $1  bilHoB  worth  of  rupees  that 
you  cannot  do  anything  with."  That 
is  the  answer  they  gave  us. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right.  I  think  we 
are  listening  to  the  grooved  thinking  of 
members  of  the  State  Department. 
Tbey  are  in  a  groove  and  they  cannot 
get  out  of  it  because  they  have  been  in 
that  groove  so  long. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  insert  In  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  debate,  the 
amount  of  currencies  of  other  countries 
that  have  likewise  rejected  our  request? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  obtained  this 
information  from  the  New  York  Times. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  that  information 
in  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  COTTON.  In  order  to  save  the 
time  of  the  Senate  and  not  prolong  the 
debate  before  we  vote  on  the  question 
of  postponement.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
at  any  length.  I  do  want  to  commend, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  the  distinguished, 
able,  and  courageous  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  position,  aiul  to  associate  myself 
with  the  position  he  has  taken. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  one  or  two  points  that  I  think 
should  be  emphasized.  It  will  take  only 
a  moment.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  postpone  does  not  prevail  and 
later  debate  takes  place.  I  shall  go  into 
this  matter  in  some  detail.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
the  history  of  Presidential  control. 

I  have  the  record  of  the  vote  away 
back  in  1956,  when  our  very  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  whom  we  all 
honor  so  much.  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
had  substituted  an  amendment  for  the 


amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bUl  offered 
by  Senator  Bridges  which  would  pre- 
clude aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  to  Commu- 
loist  countries.  Senator  O'Mahoney 
offered  his  substitute,  which  is  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  changes  proposed  In  the  amendmeni 
make  It  the  responslbUtty  of  the  President 
to  report  his  Ondlngs  In  written  words  re- 
ported to  Oongreee.  This  wlU  eliminate  the 
unwise  practice  of  granting  blank  check, 
and  power. 

The  vote  on  tlUs  amendment  was  63 
to  36  to  take  the  softer  language  and  to 
insert  in  the  bill  language  paaainf  the 
responsibility  to  the  President,  but  not 
barring  aid. 

In  1057  we  find  again  there  was  a  con- 
troversy, and  this  time  there  was  a  pro- 
posal to  bar  aid.  which  was  defeated. 
This  time  it  went  a  litUe  furtl^r.  It 
said; 

Concerning  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Pres- 
ident la  required  to  keep  the  Senate  Porelgn 
Relations  and  House  Foreign  ASaIts  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Appn^rlatlons  Committers 
of  both  Houses  fully  and  constantly  informed 
of  asslstanee  furnished  to  Tugoeiarla.  Fur- 
ther— 

All  this  begins  to  soimd  familiar — 

the  Preeident  la  required  to  conUnuously  as- 
sure hJinseli:  (I)  that  TugoslavU  continues 
to  maintain  Its  independence:  (2)  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  In  any  policy 
or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world;  and  (9>  that  the  fumUhlng  of 
such  asslstanee  Is  in  the  talamt  of  the  na- 
Uonal  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  the  Senate's  attention  to  how 
close  these  requirements  which  were  pro- 
posed In  1957—1.  2.  and  3 — resemble 
what  has  come  back  from  the  confer- 
ence committee  today. 

The  bill  was  passed  with  that  assur- 
ance by  a  roUcall  of  57  to  25. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  finally  happened  to  that  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  proposal  was 
adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1957. 

We  find  from  the  debate  of  last  year 
that  the  Bridges  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  54  to  39. 

What  I  want  to  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  is  that  there  has  been  a 
constantly  rising  tide  in  the  Senate,  and 
I  believe  in  the  other  body,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  the  coimtry.  to  put  an  end  to 
aid.  with  the  best  of  moUves  and  the 
most  patriotic  motives  in  the  world, 
which  helps  directly  or  indirectly  our 
enemies  in  this  world— the  kind  of  soft- 
headed and  softhearted  poUcy  that  wins 
us  nothing  by  ridlctile.  loses  us  respect 
abroad  and  promotes  the  cause  of  com- 
munism. And  so  in  this  body  this  year, 
after  the  able  presentation  of  the  dls- 
tlng\ilshed  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  dls- 
tir\guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ate then  proceeded,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  better  than  2  to  1.  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  24.  to  adopt  it.  Every  time  such 
language  has  been  written  into  the  law, 
it  has  not  stopped  the  practice. 

This  has  been  done  uiuier  President 
Truman  and  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. I  will  not  say  it  has  been  done 
under  President  Kennedy  because,  as 
has  been  stated,  up  to  the  present  time 
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it  might  be  said  actually  aid  has  not 
been  ext<;nded  by  this  administration. 

These  words  and  those  restrictions 
have  consistently  failed.  Why?  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  the  fact  that  sincerely,  and  I  suppose 
skillfully,  the  diplomats  in  our  State 
Department  have  constantly  pursued  the 
policy  that  we  should  furnish  aid  to  some 
of  these  countries  and  some  of  these 
governments  because,  they  say,  It  will 
wean  the-n  away  from,  and  separate 
them  from,  the  international  Commu- 
nist consfiracy  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  k<y  so  doing  we  shall  be  acting 
for  the  good  of  our  country.  These  dip- 
lomats haNe  succeeded  In  convincing  the 
President  every  tim«. 

The  thir  g  which  is  Interesting  is  that 
the  amencment  in  the  bill  which  was 
passed,  off*  red  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  uses  the  language.  "This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant 
to  any  autnority  contained  in  this  Act. " 
So  for  th'.'  first  time  throughout  the 
history  of  this  controversy  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  said,  "No.  we  are 
not  going  to  make  it  optional  even  to 
the  Presidtnt." 

It  is  int-jresting  to  note  that  In  the 
conference  report  the  same  beautifully 
sounding  haiguage  is  used,  "This  restric- 
tion may  not  be  waaved  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that:'— 1.  2.  and  3.  almost 
in  the  same  words  as  written  in  the 
bill  in  1956.  In  1956  that  language  did 
not  amouitt  to  anything,  because  the 
President  very  sincerely,  following  the 
advice  of  his  diplomatic  advisers,  de- 
cided: Finit.  that  Yugoslavia  was  in- 
dependent; second,  that  it  was  for  the 
good  of  the  United  States  to  keep  a  divi- 
sion amonfi  our  enemies:  and,  third,  that 
it  was  in  tlie  national  interest  that  such 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  surely  if  the  time  should 
come  that  we  should  face  a  foreign 
danger  and  some  country  should  show 
its  independence  by  open  rebellion,  the 
Congress  would  respond  to  any  sugges- 
tion by  the  Executive  to  enable  him  to 
aid  a  rebellion  against  the  ruthless  forces 
of  tyranny  and  communism.  But  that 
is  not  the  present  situation.  This  is  a 
case  of  constantly  doing  this  sort  of 
thing,  when  the  governments  in  the 
countries  we  are  helping  repeatedly 
meet  at  conference  tables  with  other 
Commimists  and  repeatedly  declare  In 
unequivocal  words  to  the  world  that  they 
are  with  tlie  Communists  and  against 
us.  Still  we  keep  oa  giving  aid.  I  regret 
this  deeply.    I  am  bitterly  disappointed. 

The  vote  by  the  Senate  was  an  over- 
whelming vote.  It  was  a  spontaneous 
vote.  It  was  cm  outpoiulng  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  p<mt-up  emotions  of  years.  It 
represented  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  conference  report — and 
I  say  this  sincerely  and  without  hesita- 
tion— is  not  only  a  surrender  and  a  be- 
trayal of  «hat  the  Senate  wrote  into 
the  bill,  but  almost  a  contemptuous,  de- 
liberate rej'?ction  of  the  overwhelming 
will  of  this  body  as  expressed  after  long 
and  careful  debate. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  My  query  really 
Is  directed  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  ask  either  my  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if 
he  Is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  John 
Gunther.  In  his  recent  great  work.  "In- 
side Europe  Today"— which  does  not 
date  back  to  1957.  but  is  a  recent  work- 
on  page  6  of  the  volume  says : 

Yugoslavia  la  a  special  case.  This  country 
is  communistic  but  it  is  not  within  the  So- 
viet bloc.  It  Is  not  a  Soviet  satellite.  Tito 
is  a  national  Communist 

I  intended  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  if  he  hswi  any  comment 
on  that  statement.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  conunent  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  c<Mnpletely 
with  what  Mr.  Gunther  said.  Tito  has 
separated  himself  for  the  time  being 
from  the  control  of  Soviet  Russia,  but 
he  has  repeatedly  declared  his  fidelity  to 
the  Marxian  theory,  and  that  theory 
contemplates  the  destruction  of  our 
country. 

I  think  if  a  search  were  made,  Sena- 
tors would  find  Tito  has  stated  and  re- 
stated that  proposition  time  and  time 
again. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
speaks  of  Communist  people  rising  in  re- 
bellion and  of  our  country  giving  them 
help.  Mr.  Keruian.  when  he  was  on  the 
July  8  program,  speaking  of  Yugoslavia, 
made  this  statement: 

And  if  nothing  happens  to  upset  the  in- 
ternational applecart,  I'm  convinced  that 
the  Yugoslavs  wlU  put  forward  every  effort 
to  retain  their  national  independence 
which  they  won  at  such  risk  and  with  such 
effort — over  the  years — 

What  Independence  for  the  Yugoslav 
people?  Did  the  Yugoslav  people  win  in- 
dependence with  the  implication  that 
they  had  to  bear  the  Communist  harness  ? 
They  do  not  want  communism.  They 
would  rid  themselves  of  it  immediately  if 
given  a  choice. 

I  repeat  my  statement  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  had  not  started  giving 
aid  to  Tito  there  would  have  been  fiare- 
ups  equivalent  to  those  in  East  Germany 
in  Posnan.  in  Budapest.  They  would 
have  arisen  in  Lublin  and  Belgrade  and 
other  places  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  carried 
this  through  in  his  best  judgment,  I 
know,  and  he  feels  that  what  has  been 
obtained  is  adequate.  I  cannot  deviate 
from  my  conviction  that  when  we  give 
aid  to  a  Communist  coimtry  we  spare  it 
of  the  responsibilty  of  provi^big  for  its 
people  the  necessaries  of  life.  When  we 
give  aid  to  a  Communist  coxmtry  we  re- 
lease its  econumy  so  that  it  can  manu- 
facture arms  to  strengthen  itself,  those 
arms  to  be  used  against  us  whenever  it  so 
determines. 

There  was  a  cartoon  published  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  a  short  while  ago, 
showing  cornfields  of  a  Communist 
country.    I  looked  at  it  and  I  thought 


that  there  I  would  see  the  com  In  blos- 
som, but  instead  of  com  stalks  they 
were  growing  guns.  We  were  providing 
their  people  with  food;  the  Communist 
government  was  investing  its  money  in 
guns.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  a 
program.  For  that  reason  I  shall  follow 
the  course  which  I  have  described. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  after  a  year  and  a  half  in  office 
the  President  has  finally  appointed  a 
Consumers'  Advisory  Council,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  a  promise  he  made 
during  the  1960  campaign.  The  idea 
of  aiding  the  interest  of  consumers  has 
been  a  constant  cause  of  mine  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  did  a  great 
deal  about  it  when  I  was  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress  I  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 119,  which  would  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Consumers  in  the  Senate 
for  this  purjKjse,  analogous  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Small  Business  Committee. 

I  feel  that  in  appointing  a  Consumers' 
Advisory  Council  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed at  least  a  pro  forma  interest,  but 
we  will  not  get  deeply  into  cases  until  we 
have  either  legislation  or  committees  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  such  as  we 
have  for  small  business.  Since  we  have  a 
consxuner's  economy  in  our  country  to- 
day, it  is  my  convinced  judgment  that 
the  committee  proc>osal  is  more  essential 
than  ever  before  in  the  fields  of  con- 
sumer frauds,  quality,  prices,  and  pro- 
ductivity. The  consumer  has  a  burning 
interest  in  these  fields  which  needs  to  be 
separately  represented. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  show  an 
interest  in  real  action  and  back  the 
idea  of  a  select  committee  on  consum- 
ers or  give  us  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  a  proper  basis  for  a  consumers' 
council  in  Government.  There  must  be 
an  area  of  Government  in  which  the 
consumers'  Interests  may  adequately 
function  as  an  active  force  in  what  is 
done  by  way  of  legislation  as  well  &s  in 
the  executive  department. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  today's 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
subject,  and  a  newsstory  upon  the  same 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  19,  1963 1 

A  BOME  FOE  CONST7MZKS 

The  appointment  by  President  Kennedy  of 
a  Constimers'  Advisory  Council  so  close  to  the 
start  of  the  congressional  camp>algn  is  bound 
to  provoke  some  skepticism.  The  President 
expressed  much  interest  In  consumers  in  his 
I960  election  drive,  but  he  waited  until  he 
had  been  in  office  a  year  and  a  half  before 
naming  this  body.  The  pro  forma  Interest 
the  administration  has  displayed  in  follow- 
ing up  tlie  virtuous  but  somewhat  vaporous 
proposals  contained  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  omni- 
bus message  on  consumer  problems  several 
montlis  ago  indicates  little  prospect  of  force- 
ful new  protection  of  consumer  Interests. 
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COBKELL  Is  CHAntlCAN  OF  AdVISOHY  CoTJMCII. 

WASHiircTON,  July  18. — President  Kennedy 
announced  today  tbe  appointment  of  a  13- 
member  Conaumers  Advisory  Council  to 
give  broad  consideration  to  the  consumers' 
needs  and  point  of  view. 

He  named  Dr.  Helen  G.  Canoyer,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University,  to  be  its  chairman. 

Establishment  of  the  council  fulfills  a 
campaign  pledge  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in 
1960. 

The  pledge  called  for  a  White  House  as- 
sistant on  consumer  affairs.  The  unit  an- 
nounced t<xlay  Is  a  modified  version  of  that 
and.  In  a  way,  more  extensive  because  it 
sets  up  a  consumer  network  throughout  the 
executive  branch. 

The  new  council  will  report  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Membership  is  not  a 
full-time  position.  Compensation  will  be 
$50  a  day.  when  actually  employed,  and 
expenses. 

The  group  will  be  assisted  by  a  small  staff 
and  by  liaison  ofUcers  designated  by  22  de- 
partments and  agencies.  The  liaison  work 
will  be  an  addition  to  the  regular  dutlei  of 
these  departmental  and  agency  employees. 
Six  of  the  new  council  appointees  are 
women,  six  are  men.  Eight  are  Democrats. 
two  are  Republicans.  Two  others,  Including 
the  chairman,  recorded  no  party  affiliation. 
The  members  follow:  MUs  Helen  G.  Can- 
oyer. David  Angevine,  Dr.  Persia  Campbell, 
Stephen  McKenzle  du  Brul.  Jr..  Mrs.  John 
O.  Lee.  Dr.  Edward  S.  Lewis,  Walter  P.  Mon- 
dale.  Dr.  Richard  L.  D.  Morse.  Mrs.  Helen  K. 
Nelson.  Sylvia  Porter,  Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  and 
Dr.  Colston  E.  Warne. 

Later  today.  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthiu  J. 
Goldberg  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Aryness  Joy  Wlckens  as  the  Labor  De- 
partment's liaison  officer  to  the  Consumers 
Council.  Mrs.  Wlckens  is  a  specialist  In 
prices  and  standards  of  living. 


July  19 


UNITED  STATES  TIES  ITS  OWN 
HANDS  IN  MEETING  SOVIET  OIL 
OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  disclosed  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  fact  that  an  Important  study  on  the 
impact  of  Soviet  oil  exports  on  the  free 
world  was  being  held  up  within  the  Gov- 
ernment by  rigid  and  legalistic  interpre- 
tations of  our  conflict-of-interest  laws. 
At  that  time  I  warned  that  unless  some 
effort  was  made  to  bring  our  cold  war 
strategy  into  Une  with  the  trade  threat 
which  the  free  world  is  facing,  we  would 
be  tying  our  own  hands.  The  New 
York  Times  this  morning  reveals  very 
clearly  that  the  Soviets  are  still  busily 
pushing  their  own  advantage,  while  in 
the  United  States  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Coimcil,  a  quasi - 
governmental  agency,  has  resigned  as  a 
result  of  fundamental  differences  in  the 
effort  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant projects  which  the  National  Pe- 
troleum Council  was  working  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  Interior  Department 
is  a  detailed  and  authoritative  study  of 
Soviet  oil  tacUcs.  Up  to  this  point  our 
Government  has  developed  no  policy  to 
meet  this  threat.  We  have  not  even  had 
complete  data  on  the  extent  of  the 
threat.  The  purpose  of  the  NPC  study 
was  to  fill  this  gap  and  to  discuss  the  oil 
industries  of  all  the  Communist  coun- 
tiies  including  China  and  their  needs  and 
their  present  and  potential  Impact 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 


We  had  very  impressive  testimony 
about  the  huge  oil  reserves  In  Russia 
before  our  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity. Reliable  reports  indicate  that  the 
NPC  report,  a  draft  of  which  has  already 
been  completed  by  the  working  subcom- 
mittee, is  nearly  600  pages  long  plus 
charts  and  addenda.  Yet,  Mr.  President, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  report,  as 
well  as  the  other  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  have  now  been 
blocked.  The  Soviet  oil  report  has  been 
held  up  for  a  month  already. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  worldwide 
Soviet  threat  under  archaic  concepts 
which  prevent  our  own  Government  from 
using  the  brains,  ability,  and  know-how 
of  private  enterprise  to  meet  Soviet 
challenges.  Particularly  in  the  area  of 
trade,  it  is  vital  that  businessmen  who 
actually  conduct  the  trade  be  permitted 
to  study,  discuss,  and  make  recomm-^n- 
dations  as  to  overall  Government  policy 
direction.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  members  of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council,  most  of  which  are  important 
oil  company  executives,  to  be  barred 
from  dealing  with  the  problems  that  are 
touched  on  in  this  report  when  they  work 
in  their  private  capacities.  This  would 
mean  that  these  executives  who  hare 
worked  on  this  report  may  be  unable  to 
serve  their  own  companies  in  meeting 
the  Soviet  oil  problem  directly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  will  not 
wait  while  we  quarrel  over  our  own  laws 
and  regulations.  The  newspaper  this 
morning  also  carries  a  story  of  Soviet 
activities  in  this  field.  We  can  be  sure 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  idle  when  the 
free  world  is  squabbling.  Tass,  the  So- 
viet news  agency,  has  Just  carried  an 
interview  with  the  head  of  the  Oil  Export 
Administration,  an  interview  designed  to 
quiet  E:uropean  fears  and  encourage 
European  countries  to  take  more  Soviet 
oil. 

Mr.  Gurov,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Oil  Export  Administration,  has  noted 
that  last  year  Soviet  oil  accounted  tor 
only  8  percent  of  the  total  oil  consump- 
tion in  Common  Market  countries.  He 
said  the  percentage  was  not  expected  to 
rise  in  the  next  few  years,  as  both  Soviet 
exports  and  West  European  consump- 
tion continue  to  increase. 

Let  us  watch  it.  It  wiU  rise  In  the 
next  few  years.  Mr.  Gurov  is  making  an 
inaccurate  statement.  It  has  been 
rising.  It  is  going  to  continue  to  rise. 
It  Is  going  far  beyond  8  percent  unless 
we,  with  our  allies,  establish  some  co- 
ordinated policy.  Mr.  Gurov  also  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  try  to 
exert  political  pressure  on  its  oU  pur- 
chasers. 

Furthermore,  it  is  also  reported  in  a 
separate  report  that  the  sale  of  Soviet 
oU  "at  dumping  prices"  In  Western 
Europe  will  be  one  of  the  main  subjects 
at  the  Fourth  Arab  Petroleum  Congress 
in  November.  The  foresighted  chair- 
man of  the  Lebanese  delegation  to  the 
Congress,  Emile  S.  Bustanl,  has  already 
warned  the  Arab  countries  that  Soviet 
oU  exports  will  hurt  them  seriously. 
Sales  in  Western  Europe  by  the  western 
oil  companies  of  Arab -produced  oil  bring 
big  royalties  and  revenues  to  the  Arab 


States.    Soviet  sales  cut  seriously  into 
the  Arab  market. 

In  considering  the  Soviet  oil  menace, 
let  us  not  forget  the  words  of  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev.  I  hope  I  have  not 
made  a  nuisance  of  myself  In  speaking 
on  a  number  of  occasions  on  this  subject, 
but  I  feel  very  deeply  on  this  matter, 
and  It  Is  a  major  concern  to  our  Nation. 
As  I  say,  we  should  not  forget  the  words 
of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet  Premier. 
He  should  know,  if  anyone  knows,  what 
his  country  is  trying  to  do.  He  has 
said: 

We  value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons 
and  most  for  political  reasons. 

It  is  time  for  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  wake  up  to  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  oil  threat,  and  not  tie  Its 
own  hands  through  unnecessary  and  un- 
realistic conflict-of-interest  interpreta- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  Is  one  thing  my 
colleague  from  New  York  has  not  men- 
tioned. The  Senator  and  I  have  both 
been  very  much  interested  In  this  whole 
East-West  trade  problem  and  have 
worked  together  on  the  Export  Control 
Act.  I  refer  to  the  antitrust  laws,  which 
also,  as  well  as  the  conflict-of-interest 
laws,  have  a  considerable  effect  on  this 
situation. 

I  wish  to  can  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  soon  be  considering  some 
possibilities  along  this  line,  related  to 
section  708  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  which  permits  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  exempt  certain  arrangements 
from  the  antitrust  laws  in  the  n&tlonal 
interest.  I  should  like  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  and  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  so  that  if  they  have 
any  questions  or  any  views  or  evidence 
which  they  would  like  to  offer  upon  the 
subject  as  It  relates  to  this  matter  of 
meeting  Soviet  competition  in  trade,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee' will 
be  hearing  evidence  on  these  Issues  as 
they  relate  to  pending  amendments  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
I  am  aware  of  the  fine  work  which  he 
has  done  In  this  field.  My  understanding 
is  that  In  this  Instance  the  holdup  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  study  is 
specifically  based  on  a  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  conflict-of-in- 
terest regulations  for  members  of  ad- 
visory groups.  That  is  the  reason  why 
this  Soviet  oil  report  has  been  held  up 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
about  a  month.  I  first  brought  up  and 
discussed  the  month -long  delay  in  a 
statement  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Mon- 
day. Since  then,  the  resignation  of  the 
head  of  the  NPC  has  underscored  the 
urgent  need  for  a  reconsideration  of  this 
aspect  of  our  conflict-of-interest  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  Is  properly 
stating  the  reported  reason  for  the 
holdup  of  this  report,  as  referred  to  In 
the  New  York  Times  today.    However, 
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in  the  Implementation  of  any  activity 
under  a  rejxjrt  companies  may  immedi- 
ately nm  afoul  of  the  antltnist  laws.  I 
was  merely  pointing  out  that  this  is  a 
two-stage  operation.  The  Senator  has 
properly  dealt  with  the  conflict-of-inter- 
est stage,  which.  Incidentally,  we  have 
considered  to  some  extent  in  the  National 
Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oi>erations,  as  one  hard 
nut  that  faces  us.  I  was  also  pointing  to 
a  problem  which  is  a  corollary  problem 
and  is  being  considered  by  another  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 


SOVIET  A^TI-SEMTnSM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  hhve  been  shocked  and 
discouraged  by  the  continuing  anti-Se- 
mitic activities  in  Uie  Soviet  Union.  Per- 
secution, both  official  and  unofficial,  of 
members  of  the  Jewish  religion  is,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  being  stepped  up 
to  a  new  crescendo  of  religious  discrimi- 
nation and  nationalistic  racialism.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  \5S.  Government  to 
express  polite  private  regrets.  There  is 
a  real  need  to  expose  Soviet  hypocrisy 
on  the  subject,  to  reveal  that  prejudice 
and  discrimination  are  rife  throughout 
the  Communist  empire,  and  to  demon- 
.strate  the  extent  of  Soviet  Intolerance 
before  the  whole  world. 

My  Inquiry  about  the  latest  trend  of 
developments  was  first  made  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  in  December  1961. 
I  called  attention  to  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  Communist  persecution  of  Rus- 
sian Jewry  under  the  guise  of  routing 
out  black  marketeers  and  other  so-called 
economic  criminals.  Under  this  cruel 
program  a  number  of  Jewish  citizens 
have  been  executed  or  sentenced  to  long 
prison  terms.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  real  aims  of  this 
phony  economic  campaign  are  the  elimi- 
nation of  Judaism  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and.  insofar  as  possible,  of  all  organized 
religion.  The  situation  in  Russia  now  is 
becoming  reminiscent  of  the  pogrom 
conditions  of  the  prerevolutionary  era. 

As  the  wave  of  anti-Semitic  terror  has 
mounted,  many  letters  have  come  into 
my  office  protesting  these  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  asking  what  the 
United  States  can  do  to  counteract  them. 
More  than  once.  I  have  taken  the  ques- 
tion up  with  the  Department  of  State 
requesting  more  detailed  information 
and  urging  more  vigorous  protests  on 
these  activities. 

The  latest  reply  I  have  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Fred- 
erick Dutton,  discloses  two  new  pieces  of 
evidence  in  the  Soviet  anti-Semitic 
campaign.  It  reveals  what  I  had  sus- 
pected for  some  time,  namely,  that  the 
Communist's  long-term  antireligion  cru- 
sade has,  in  fact,  been  heightened  in  the 
last  few  months.  The  Soviet  publica- 
tion. Party  Line,  in  an  article  of  May  9. 
1962,  states  that: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up  its  antl- 
rellgious  acUvitles  since  the  a3d  party  (Con- 
gress) and  social  organisations  have  recently 
strengthened  what  is  described  as  "BCientlflc 
rellgioiis  propaganda";  that  religious  sects 
have  been  dissolved  and  that  there  has  been 
an  Increase  In  the  number  of  people  who 
have  renounced  religious  beliefs. 


He  further  states  that: 

Allegedly  at  the  request  of  former  believ- 
ers, many  churches  and  prayer  houses  have 
been  closed. 

The  criminal  code  now  authorizes  the 
prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  religious 
activities,  or  even  those  who  simply  be- 
lieve In  God. 

Soviet  newspaper  accounts  have  given 
prominence  to  Soviet  citizens  with  Jew- 
ish names  allegedly  Involved  in  illegal 
commercial  activities.  The  State  De- 
partment report  indicates  that  the 
March  Issue  of  a  prominent  Soviet  mag- 
azine, in  exposing  economic  activities  in 
the  region  of  Frunze  involving  54  offend- 
ers, listed  the  names  of  33  persons,  15  of 
whom*  had  Identifiable  Jewish  names. 
The  government  appears  to  be  attempt- 
ing to  link  historic  Russian  anti-Semi- 
tism to  Its  economic  campaign,  by  these 
tactics  and  others.  Detailed  coverage  Is 
given  In  the  Soviet  press  to  criminals 
bearing  Jewish  names,  and  the  attack  is 
carried  into  every  facet  of  daily  life. 

This  letter  from  the  State  Department, 
however,  has  failed  to  mention  many 
other  aspects  of  the  Russian  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign  in  his  letter.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  this  does  not  indicate  lack  of 
information  In  the  Department  on  these 
matters.  The  letter  does  not  mention, 
for  instance,  that  Jews  are  being  ousted 
continuously  from  their  jobs  and  even 
their  homes  for  mysterious  reasons.  It 
does  not  mention  that  there  Is  but  one 
Yeshiva  left  existing  In  the  entire  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Moscow's 
Yaad -Yeshiva,  heuded  by  Rabbi  Yehuda 
Leib  Levin  Is  the  last  theological  semi- 
nary allowed  to  operate  and  then  only 
under  such  nerve  shattering  conditions 
that  those  who  enter  must  be  specially 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of  their 
action.  It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Khmshchev 
to  maintain  that  Soviet  Jewry  is  being 
treated  like  every  one  else,  but  these 
and  many  other  facts  clearly  dispute  his 
reasoning.  This  Intensive  campaign  to 
stifie  the  practice  of  Judaism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  intolerable.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  from  the 
Department  has  supplied  the  public  with 
some  new  Information,  but  it  is  far  from 
complete.  What  disturbs  me  even  more, 
however.  Is  that  apparently  next  to  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  protest  these  activi- 
ties. On  March  14,  1962. 1  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  letter  which  I 
had  received  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Dutton  In  December  1961,  answering 
questions  similar  to  the  ones  I  posed 
last  week,  and  I  compared  that  letter 
with  the  text  of  a  memorandum  which 
had  come  into  my  office  4  months  later, 
purporting  to  be  the  "latest  information  " 
on  the  subject.  I  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover, as  I  told  this  body  then,  that  the 
letter  and  the  memorandum  were  virtu- 
ally word-for-word  copies  of  each  other. 
And  I  am  dismayed  to  report  now,  that 
after  another  4  months,  nothing  new 
has  been  added  by  way  of  positive  action. 
About  all  that  the  Department  of  State 
can  offer  to  those  of  us  that  are  seriously 
concerned  about  this  problem,  is  that 
President  Eisenhower  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  had  anti-Semitism  on  the 
agenda  of  their  talks  at  Camp  David  in 


1960.    Nothing  new  has  apparently  been 
done  In  the  last  2  years. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Venlamin 
E.  Dymshits.  a  Jew,  as  Chairman  of  the 
State  Planning  Committee  and  Deputy 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  de- 
signed to  quiet  some  of  the  mounting 
oversea  criticism  of  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism. But  despite  the  religious  heritage 
of  Mr.  Dymshits,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  he  has  practiced  the  Jewish  religion 
himself;  in  fact,  as  a  practicing  and  ac- 
tive Communist  and  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee,  he  has  undoubtedly 
foresworn  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  Per- 
haps also  his  appointment  may  be  de- 
signed to  tempt  other  Soviet  Jews  with 
the  lure  of  political  preferment  as  a  re- 
ward for  religious  apostasy. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  times  men  have 
been  warned  not  to  desert  the  Lord  for 
Mammon.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  dan- 
ger is  that  they  will  desert  the  Lord,  not 
for  Mammon,  but  for  Marx. 

I  admit  that  there  is  only  a  narrow 
range  of  diplomatic  action  possible,  given 
the  nature  of  this  problem,  but  our  diplo- 
mats may  have  not  even  explored  Uiis 
limited  area  thoroughly.  In  the  last  8 
months,  I  have  received  three  separate 
communications  from  the  Department  of 
State  on  this  subject.  The  last  Is  as  In- 
conclusive as  the  first.  The  Department 
has  not  even  redrafted  the  form  letter. 
Whole  paragraphs  are  identical  in  each 
of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  perfect  opportunity 
now  exists  for  the  United  States  to  exert 
some  leadership  on  this  very  serious 
problem.  In  a  short  time,  the  Senate 
will  be  asked  to  give  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  a  new  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  shortly 
after  that,  our  new  envoy.  Mr.  Poy  Koh- 
ler,  an  experienced  career  diplomat,  will 
present  his  credentials  in  Moscow  and 
begin  a  round  of  diplomatic  consulta- 
tions. 

I  therefore  urge  the  administration 
specifically  to  Instruct  the  new  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  place 
high  on  his  agenda  of  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians consideration  of  the  problem  which 
I  have  been  discussing  here.  I  urge  our 
Ambassador  be  Instructed  to  exert  all 
the  infiuence  he  has  at  his  command  to 
express  the  vital  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  this  problem  and  to  exer- 
cise all  the  moral  suasion  possible  to 
bring  about  some  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  now  existing  for  the  Soviet 
Jew. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  act  The  moment  is 
here  as  evidence  of  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paigns mount  day  by  day,  and  as  a  new 
American  envoy  prepares  to  assume  his 
duties  In  the  Soviet  capital.  To  act  firm- 
ly on  this  problem  as  exemplified  in  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  a  powerful  prec- 
edent, a  notice  served  on  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  tolerate  or  tacitly  en- 
courage anti-Semitism  within  their 
borders,  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  bring  sill  its  energies  and  in- 
fiuence to  bear  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Already  we  have  seen  enough  recent 
evidence  of  a  revival  of  anti-Semitism  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  suspect  that 
the  Russian  example  or  Soviet  infiuence 
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may  have  had  its  effects  outside  the  geo- 
graphic borders  of  the  Communist  em- 
pire. 

In  Algeria,  for  Instance,  the  plight  of 
the  Jews — as  of  all  non- Moslems — stands 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  worldwide 
celebration  which  has  been  made  at  the 
news  of  the  independent  Algerian  state. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  crime  that  suffering 
and  persecution  of  a  portion  of  these 
supposedly  "free"  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  cloud  the  unanimous  joy  and  re- 
lief over  the  end  of  the  long  and  bloody 
war  with  Prance. 

But  cloud  it,  it  does.  The  new  Al- 
gerian Government  has,  in  spite  of  its 
protestations,  begxm  a  campaign  of  so- 
called  nationalization  which  will  ef- 
fectively force  the  Algerian  Jewish  com- 
munity either  to  leave  the  country  or  to 
shut  itself  off  from  the  world  in  a  gloomy 
and  hopeless  ghetto.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  themes  of  nationalism — 
a  return  to  national  customs  and  lan- 
guage, the  growth  of  a  national  middle 
class,  association  with  other  newly  inde- 
pendent states,  and  so  forth.  In  Algeria, 
where  the  Jewish  population  is  sizable 
and  long  established,  every  one  of  these 
tendencies  has  led  to  anti-Semitic  perse- 
cution. 

Particularly  cruel  in  Algeria — with 
about  135,000  Jews— is  the  fact  that  a 
government  which  should  be  represent- 
ing all  of  its  people  may  be  joined  with 
the  Pan-Arab  movement  in  a  campaign 
against  the  State  of  Israel  and  its  so- 
called  Zionist  intrigues.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  happening  in  Algeria,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  sinister  distortion  of  that 
high-sounding  slogan  for  national  inde- 
pendence— instead  of  "Algeria  for  the 
Algerians,"  we  have  "Algeria  for  the 
Moslems." 

The  result  is  racial  discrimination  and 
persecution  of  serious  proportions. 
Thousands  of  Jews  are  fleeing  the  coun- 
try every  day;  Jewish  communal  life  in 
Algiers  has  practically  disappeared,  and 
there  are  many  instances  recorded  of 
street  battles  between  the  FLN  and  Jew- 
ish citizens,  many  instances  of  suffering 
and  death. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  situation  in  Algeria,  bad  as  it  is,  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  situation  in 
other  parts  of  North  Africa  where  Jews 
have  been  consigned  to  restricted  ghet- 
tos, and  considered  far  inferior  even  to 
the  lowest  of  Moslems.  Many  of  these 
Jews  are  effectively  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  dependent  upon  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  movement  for  even 
some  minimum  amount  of  food,  clothing, 
and  education. 

The  acrimony  and  persecution  in 
North  Africa  continues,  Mr.  President. 
To  some  extent,  we  have  come  to  expect 
the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  nation  to  be 
accompanied  by  trouble  and  hardship. 
But  in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morocco, 
the  Jews  have  had  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  hardship.  Latent 
anti-Semitism  has  flared  and,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Jews  have  become  the  scape- 
goats for  impatient  nationalists. 

With  these  recent  outrages  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  help,  not 
harm,  the  situation  for  our  new  Am- 
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bassador  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
strong  representations  on  this  issue  early 
in  his  mission.  To  do  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  American  principles.  It  is  an 
act  of  very  real  concern  and  importance 
not  only  to  the  millions  of  American 
Jews  who  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  fate 
of  their  religious  brethren  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere,  but  also  to  the  180  million 
Americans  of  all  races  and  religions  who 
believe  in  the  world  of  brotherhood,  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  the  liberties  which 
have  given  our  Nation  its  enduring 
strength.  It  is  a  moral  obligation  which 
I  sincerely  trust  our  Government  will 
not  ignore. 


THE  CORRECTION  OF  EXPENSB'AC- 
COlTtiT  ABUSES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  April  20,  1961.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated  that  "widespread 
abuses  have  developed  through  the  use  of 
the  expense  account.  Indeed,  expense 
account  living  has  become  a  byword  in 
the  American  scene." 

The  Seci-etary  of  the  Treasui-y.  in  mak- 
ing speciflc  recommendations  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  May  3. 
1961,  for  corrective  legislation  in  the 
expense  account  area,  stated  that  an 
audit  had  recently  been  made  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  "although 
this  audit  covered  only  38,000  returns, 
it  shows  that  these  returns  claimed  de- 
ductions totaling  $5.7  million  for  club 
dues,  $2  million  for  theater  tickets  and 
similar  amusements,  over  $1  million  for 
hunting  lodges  and  fishing  camps,  $2.6 
million  for  yachts,  and  $11.5  million  for 
business  gifts.  Most  significantly,  the 
audit  shows  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  expenses  can  be  disallowed  un- 
der existing  law." 

In  view  of  the  obvious  abuses  and  the 
Secretary's  statement  that  existing  law 
does  not  deal  adequately  with  the  prob- 
lem, it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Congress  would  move 
decisively  and  promptly  to  give  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  the  tools  it  needs 
to  protect  the  public  interest  against 
these  widespread  abuses. 

H.R.  10650,  the  tax  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  dealt  with  the  expense  ac- 
count problem,  but  somewhat  tenderly. 
I  was  disappointed  that  the  provision 
was  not  a  stronger  one. 

But  my  disappointment  has  been  dou- 
bled by  the  action  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  this  same 
subject.  Not  only  has  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee failed  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  amend  the  law  to 
treat  effectively  with  this  tax  abuse,  but, 
even  worse,  the  committee  adopted  an 
expense  account  amendment  which  is 
far  worse  than  the  inadequate  provision 
of  the  House-passed  bill.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  worse  than  the  existing  law  under 
which  the  widespread  abuses  occur. 

This  amendment  was  described  in  the 
committee  by  its  author  as  "the  prudent 
man"  amendment.  In  argument  against 
it  I  asked  for  the  dictionary  and  read 
to  the  committee  the  following  and,  I 


think,  appropriate  definition  of  the  word 
"prudent": 

Habitually  careful  to  avoid  practical  er- 
rors and  to  follow  the  most  profitable  and 
politic  course;  especially  attentive  to  one's 
own  Interest;  worldly  wise — as  "A  prudent 
man  foreseeth  the  evil  and  hldeth  himself." 

I  have  personal  affection  for  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, but  much  to  my  regret  my  concep- 
tion of  the  public  interest  is  frequently 
at  sharp  variance  with  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee;  that 
is  surely  true  in  this  instance  as  well 
as  in  many  others. 

It  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to 
join  with  other  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  correcting  some  of  the 
more  obvious  and  wholly  unjustified 
abuses  which  now  exist  in  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  an  earnest  endeavor 
to  rewrite  the  tax  reform  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  such  time  as  it  may 
be  called  up  by  the  leadership  for  action. 

It  is  not  easy.  I  realize,  to  write  tax 
legislation  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  in 
my  view  in  this  instance  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  effort  must  be  made,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  successful. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  'S.  2996)  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Senate  marched  strongly  up 
the  hill  to  express  its  opposition  to  aid 
to  Communist  countries  and  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  bar  such  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  But  the  next  day  the  Senate 
rather  timidly  marched  back  down  the 
hill  and  greatly  diluted  that  action  with 
a  nullifying  amendment. 

Whether  one  is  for  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia  and  Communist  Poland— 
and  neutralist  India — or  not.  I  think 
most  everyone  would  acknowledge  the 
extremely  good  sense  expressed  in  an 
editorial  in  the  July  13,  1962.  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "A 
Weak  Political  Tool"  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record  for  everyone  to  read — not  only 
to  read  but  to  study. 

I  think  it  puts  the  finger  on  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  in  the  policies  and 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Weak  PoLmcAL  Tool 
The  congressional  criticism  of  foreign  aid 
this  year  centers  on  three  countries;  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  India.  Each  case  telU  a 
good  deal,  we  think,  about  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  aid  program  as  a  whole. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  of  course,  are 
Communist  countries,  the  one  a  Soviet 
satellite,  the  other  not.  Whether  they  get 
any  more  aid.  and  if  so  how  much.  U  now  up 
to  a  House  conference  committee. 
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To  scane  critics  th«  tact  that  they  are 
Communist  should  automatically  Imt  them 
from  aid  consideration.  But  that  1«  not  the 
central  question;  It  U.  or  should  be,  whether 
any  stgnUlcimt  U.S.  interest  is  served  by  the 
aid. 

In  the  beginning  the  answer  may  well 
have  been  affirmative.  After  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia broke  with  Stalin  In  1948,  It  was  In  the 
American  Interest  to  have  him  remain  In- 
dependent, and  American  aid  helped  serve 
that  purpose.  Somewhat  similarly,  after 
Poland's  Gomulka  wrested  some  Internal 
autonomy  from  Khrushchev  In  the  wake  of 
a  near-revolt  In  lQb6,  It  seemed  sensible  to 
try  to  help  him  keep  It.  Divisions  and  tur- 
moil In  the  Communist  camp  are  almost  by 
definition  gains  for  us. 

But  because  something  may  have  been 
useful  at  one  time  Is  no  excuse  for  doing  It 
forever.  Any  semi-independence  Poland  en- 
Juys  today  isn't  benefiting  the  United  States 
and  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  U.8.  aid  is  granted  or  not.  In  the 
cold  war  arena,  Yugoslavia  has  become  prac- 
tically Indistinguishable  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  each  case  any  new  aid  would  sim- 
ply be  a  handout,  with  no  clear  function 
from  the  viewpoint  of  American  Interest. 

And  this  trap  Is  what  the  United  States 
has  fallen  Into  all  over.  By  letting  people 
get  the  impression  that  the  aid  Is  to  be  a 
pernaanenl  subsidy,  we  rob  it  of  flexibility 
and  effectiveness  as  s  political  tool. 

Certainly  that  Is  the  sorry  clrciimstance 
In  India.  The  aid.  In  our  opinion,  should 
not  be  terminated  merely  because  anyone 
gets  mad  at  Nehru  for  his  constant  carping 
at  this  country,  his  "neutralism"  or  even  his 
buying  of  Soviet  Mlgs  11  he  decides  to  do 
that.  As  everywhere  else,  the  criterion 
should  be  what  U.S.  Interest  the  aid  is  aid- 
ing- 

On  that  basis,  it  would  be  bard  indeed  to 
Justify  the  very  considerable  amount  of  aid 
the  United  SUtes  U  giving  IndU.  CerUlnly 
It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  help  has  kept 
India  from  going  Communist.  India  has  not 
gone  Communist  because  enough  Indians  op- 
pose It  despite  Nehru's  philosophical  affec- 
tion for  the  ideology,  because  the  Communist 
Party  in  India  Is  not  strong  enough,  and 
because  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  Bed 
China  has  yet  tried  to  take  the  whole  nation 
by  force.  The  Chinese  border  Incursloixs 
have  done  more  than  United  States  aid  to 
make  Indians  an ti -Communist. 

We  are  aware  that  the  further  argument 
is  that  India  must  be  aided  so  as  to 
strengthen  Its  economy  and  hence  Its  demo- 
cratic political  Institutions.  Unfortunately, 
the  aid  may  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Today  India  is  in  deplorable  economic  and 
financial  shape,  not  least  because  it  Is  try- 
ing to  run  a  socialist  economy  which  the 
U.S.  aid  has  Inevitably  helped  to  entrench. 

This  kind  of  thing  Is  also  being  duplicated 
around  the  world.  The  truth  Is  that  we 
are  trying  to  do  too  much  and  too  often  we 
are  doing  the  wrong  things. 

A  real  reform  of  foreign  aid  would  have 
to  cover  a  great  deal.  But  stirely  Its  be- 
ginning should  be  a  case-by-case  analysis  of 
aid  as  It  affects  the  American  Interest.  And 
Just  as  surely  the  beginning  of  aid  wisdom 
must  be  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
help  is  limited  not  only  in  scope  but  dura- 
tion. 

The  XJS.  Government  has  already  waited 
far  too  long  to  make   that  beginning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1 
to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  until  August  1. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONHONKY],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pitlbright] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Hickenlooper]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatir] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 41 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

BeaU 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Bible 

Ervln 

Proxnure 

Hoggs 

Pong 

Robertson 

Bottum 

Gruening 

Russell 

Bush 

Hruska 

Scott 

BuUer 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Thiirmond 

Carlson 

Lauscbe 

Tower 

Cotton 

MoClellan 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Miller 

WUUams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Dodd 

Mundt 

NAYS— 48 

Aiken 

HUl 

Morton 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Muskie 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pell 

Carroll 

JavlU 

Prouty 

Case 

Keating 

Randolph 

Church 

Kefauver 

SaltonstaU 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  Ifo. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Long,  HawaU 

Smith,  Maine 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Oore 

Mansfield 

StennlB 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Symington 

HarUe 

McOee 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Yarbo rough 

Hlckpy 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Allott 

PuJ  bright 

Long,  La. 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

MoflS 

Chavez 

Johnston 

So  Mr.  Morse's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  in  order 
that  I  may  propound  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
today.  I  understood  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill  was  to  be  taken 
up  next.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  longer  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign -aid  bill;  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  following  the  comple- 
tion of  action  on  that  conference  report, 
the  Senate  will  then  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  welfare  bill.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  consideration  of  that 
report  will  take. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr] — assuming 
that  he  will  submit  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  welfare  bill — whether  he  an- 
ticipates that  its  consideration  will  take 
very  long. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  not.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  presume  to  have  knowledge  of 
what  other  Senators  may  do ;  but  I  hope 
the  consideration  of  that  report  will  not 
take  too  long. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  a  record  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  that  rejxjrt.? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  not.  I  shall  not 
request  one. 

Mr.  DIREISEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  meantime. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  ses- 
sion today.  It  adjourn  until  11  ajn., 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRIKES  IN  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIES 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long,  but  I  desire 
to  refer  to  a  matter  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  great  concern. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  made  a 
statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
calling  attention  to  the  grave  threat  in- 
herent in  the  threatened  and  impending 
strike  of  otir  great  missile  and  aircraft 
industry.  It  was  my  purpose  to  warn  of 
the  grave  peril  which  such  a  strike  holds 
for  the  defense  of  America. 

This  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion has  materialized  and  become  a 
reality  even  more  quickly  than  I  antici- 
pated when  I  spoke  yesterday.  I  was 
shocked  and  disturbed  to  learn  that  at 
12:01  a.m.,  today,  the  production  workers 
at  General  Dynamic's  EHectric  Boat  Di- 
vision, at  Groton,  Conn.,  went  on  strike. 
This  walkout  has  tied  up  construction 
on  11  of  our  nuclear  submarines.  Seven 
of  these  are  Polaris-type  submarines,  de- 
signed to  fire  ballistic  missiles  with 
atomic  warheads  from  an  imderwater 
launch.  Eight  thousand  seven  himdred 
workers  are  involved  In  this  work  stop- 
page. 
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I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Polaris  missile 
system  constitutes  one  of  our  primary 
strategic  deterrents.  Roaming  at  will, 
and  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Polaris  submarines  are  undetectable  by 
any  known  system,  and  thus  are  practi- 
cally invulnerable  to  enemy  attack.  Year 
after  year,  the  Congress  has  demon- 
strated its  awareness  of  the  urgent  and 
critical  need  for  this  weapon  system,  by 
appropriating  billions  of  dollars  to  in- 
sure that  the  program  will  be  accelerated 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

I  say  today,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that 
the  safety  and  survival  of  this  country 
demands  that  these  critical  weapon  sys- 
tems be  ready  for  use  on  schedule  and 
that  a  catastrophic  stoppage  of  work 
must  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 

The  strike  in  progress  at  Electric  Boat 
is,  of  course,  separate  from  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  threatened  strike  of  our 
great  missile  and  aircraft  industry 
which  is  now  scheduled  for  Monday,  July 
23 — just  4  short  days  from  now.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  helpful  for  me  to 
outline  briefly  the  impact  which  the  mis- 
sile industry  strike  would  have  upon  the 
production  of  our  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  other  essential  weap- 
ons. 

The  six  major  defense  contractors 
which  would  be  directly  affected  by  the 
strike  employ  125,000  union  members. 
However,  I  am  informed  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  strike  would  ultimately 
affect  350,000  workers  all  across  the 
Nation.  As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  be- 
cause of  subcontract  and  supply  arrange- 
ments, no  one  large  part  of  the  missile 
industry  can  be  shut  down  without  af- 
fecting all  other  parts. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  some  examples 
of  the  weapons  and  weapon  systems 
which  would  be  aflfected. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  with  plants  at 
Torrance.  Santa  Monica,  Palmdale,  and 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C., 
and  Tulsa.  Okla.,  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Skybolt,  Genie,  Saturn, 
Thor,  Nike-Zeus,  and  the  Navy  A-4D  at- 
tack bomber. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  Douglas 
and  the  union  negotiators  have  reached 
an  agreement.  However,  this  agreement 
is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  rank  and 
file  workers  of  several  unions.  The 
workers  at  the  Electric  Boat  Division 
rejected  the  agreement  negotiated  by 
their  leaders.  There  could  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  at  Douglas. 

The  General  Dynamics  plants  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  San  Diego.  Calif.,  have 
contracts  involving  Atlas  launch  vehi- 
cles and  parts,  the  NASA  space  program, 
and  the  B-58  heavy  bomber. 

North  American  Aviation,  at  Canoga 
Park,  Calif.,  has  contracts  in  connection 
with  the  RS-70  supersonic  aircraft.  Atlas 
propulsion  system,  Thor.  Nova,  and  Min- 
uteman. 

Aerojet  General  Corp.,  at  Azusa  and 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  is  involved  in  pro- 
ducing components  of  Minuteman,  Ti- 
tan, Polaris,  and  Skybolt. 

Lockheed,  at  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  pro- 
duces components  for  Polaris  and  Agena. 

Ryan  Aircraft  Co.,  at  San  Diego.  Calif., 
is  directly  involved  in  the  KC-135  tanker 
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program,  in  the  F-104  fighter,  and  In 
various  advanced  research  projects. 

This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  the 
weapons  systems  and  other  military 
items  which  would  be  affected  and  de- 
layed by  the  threatened  stoppage.  How- 
ever, I  think  they  are  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate, beyond  question,  that  if  this 
strike  occurs  it  will  jeopardize  absolutely 
essential  schedules  for  mustering  our 
strategic  strike  and  defense  capability. 

One  strike — that  at  Electric  Boat — 
shutting  down  a  critical  and  vital  de- 
fense industry  is  already  in  progress. 
Another,  which  will  affect  a  much  larger 
segment  of  the  industry,  is  threatened 
within  a  matter  of  days.  I  had  hoped 
that  all  concerned  with  this  problem — 
workers  and  management  alike — would 
act  in  the  interest  of  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  would  not  take 
precipitate  actions  for  personal  motives. 
Unfortunately,  this  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case  at  the  Electric  Boat  Division. 

As  I  assess  the  situation  the  crisis  is 
now  or  will  shortly  be  upon  us.  Immedi- 
ate and  drastic  action  is  required  to  pre- 
vent damage  and  injury  to  our  vital  na- 
tional interests.  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  move  vigorously  and  promptly 
to  reopen  the  struck  plant  at  Groton. 
I  hope  it  will  move  with  equal  vigor  and 
promptness  to  forestall  even  the  loss  of 
1  days  work  in  the  missile  and  aircraft 
industry.  If  the  Government  does  not 
now  have  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  production  of  our  essen- 
tial tools  of  war.  let  it  call  upon  the 
Congress  without  hesitation.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  take  such 
positive  and  immediate  action  as  is  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  the  country's  welfare 
in  this  vital  area. 

The  statement  by  Secretary  Goldberg 
is  quite  encouraging.  The  laws  already 
on  the  books  can  at  least  temporarily 
meet  and  cope  with  the  situation.  As  I 
mentioned  yesterday.  Senate  bill  2631. 
which  has  already  been  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  is  directed  especially  to  the 
specific  questions  infblved.  the  Issues  at 
stake,  and  the  tragic  crisis  that  we  shall 
have  to  meet  immediately.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  foresight  and  his 
work  on  this  timely,  highly  important, 
and  necessary  legislation.  I  am  en- 
couraged to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  going  to  have  something  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  what  he  has  said  and  for  the 
work  he  has  done  in  stimulating  work  on 
missiles,  the  Polaris  submarine,  and  all 
the  other  materiel  that  goes  into  our 
latest  developments.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi in  any  way  I  can  to  work  out  these 
problems  so  there  will  be  no  delay. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  work  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  done  has  grown  out  of  the  work  of 
the  subcommittee  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  such  a  stal- 
wart and  a  tower  of  strength  in  this  and 
related  matters. 


Mr.  BUSH.     Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  mentioned 
the  strike  at  Groton.  Conn.,  which  I  view 
with  great  apprehension.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  bringing  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. This  was  a  strike  which  was 
called  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Council  leadership,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  company  had 
offered  an  hourly  wage  increase  of  14 
cents  in  an  agreement  that  was  called 
the  best  shipyard  contract  on  the  east 
coast.  The  officials  of  the  company  said 
the  increase  would  cost  the  company 
$3  million  annually. 

It  is  serious  enough  when  there  are 
strikes  that  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  today,  which 
puts  us  at  a  disadvantage  both  at  home 
and  abroad  in  competing  for  trade;  but 
when  there  are  strikes  in  plants  that 
are  working  on  an  suicelerated  program 
of  defense,  it  is  deplorable.  We  have 
stepped  up  rapidly  the  atomic  submarine 
and  the  Polaris  program.  The  President 
has  placed  the  program  on  an  urgency 
basis,  and  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  is  a  member  and  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  Sen- 
ate, through  its  action,  have  given  pri- 
ority to  the  program.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  members  of  the  union,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  their  leadership,  would 
make  this  strike  against  a  defense  pro- 
gram. I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  inexcusable.  We  have  already 
moved  definitely  into  the  position  where 
we  are  dependent  upon  these  missiles 
for  effective  defense.  It  Is  the  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  administration,  and  these  pro- 
grams must  move  forward. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  none  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  missile  riding  In  the 
Polaris  submarine. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  a  major  part 
of  the  heart  of  our  defense  program  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  seeking  recognition  of  the  Chair  at 
the  time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  was  recog- 
nized. I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was 
about  to  address  his  remarks  to  this 
particular  subject  matter,  and  neither 
did  he  know,  when  we  were  both  seek- 
ing recognition,  that  I  intended  to  discuss 
the  question  he  has  just  commented 
upon. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  In  Inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  this  serious  strike 
threat  to  our  missile  program,  and 
therefore  a  threat  to  national  defense 
Itself. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  and 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, I  am  advised,  are  threatening 
a  paralyzing  strike  In  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry. I  did  not  know  that  a  strike 
was  already  in  progress,  to  which  my 
distinguished  friend  has  referred.  I  un- 
derstand that,  despite  the  overwhelming 
need  for  restraint,  for  self-control,  for 
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patriotism,  and  for  responsibility,  a 
strike  against  the  leading  aerospace  com- 
panies is  now  definitely  scheduled  to  be- 
gin next  Monday.  July  23. 

I  have  heretofore  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  national 
policy  and  for  appropriate  legislation  to 
prohibit  strikes  that  would  vitally  affect 
our  defense  programs  and  the  national 
security. 

Almost  2  years  ago  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  began 
receiving  reports  that  strikes  and  labor 
stoppages,  called  for  trivial  reasons,  were 
seriously  delaying  the  critical  work  tak- 
ing place  at  our  missile  sites  and  thereby 
exposing  the  Nation  to  deadly  peril. 

Some  15  months  ago  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
conducted  a  series  of  hearings  inquiring 
Into  such  labor  stoppages  and  their  ad- 
verse consequences.  Revelations  made 
of  conditions  that  then  prevailed  were 
shocking  and  shameful  indeed.  In  many 
respects  the  true  situation  surpassed  the 
original  reports.  We  learned  that  in  a 
6-year  period,  up  to  that  time,  there  had 
been  327  work  stoppages,  resulting  In  a 
total  loss  of  162.872  man-days  of  labor. 
The  damage  done  to  the  missile  program 
Is  not  immediately  apparent  from  the 
mere  recitation  of  figures  showing  the 
time  lost.  A  stoppage  in  one  portion  of 
a  construction  Job  usually  delays  other 
portions  also.  It  has  a  chainlike  reac- 
tion extending  all  the  way  back — per- 
haps to  the  source  of  initial  production 
of  any  parts  which  may  be  Involved.  A 
stoppage  at  a  testing  site  delays  research 
and  productU)n  which  are  dependent 
upon  the  result  of  the  test.  There  is 
no  ohe  who  can  say  that  this  time  which 
Is  lost  forever  could  not  make  the  differ- 
ence between  victory  and  defeat. 

In  order  to  apply  corrective  measures, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
putes must  be  Isolated.  In  our  hearings 
we  found  apa'.hy  and  weakness  on  the 
part  of  some  Government  officials  in- 
volved. We  found  Instances  of  greed  and 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  both  labor 
and  management.  There  was  a  lack  of 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  consciousness  of 
Important  responsibility  permeating  the 
program. 

More  than  half  of  the  time  lost  in  the 
missile  site  work  was  lost  because  of  or- 
ganizational efforts  and  strikes  for  the 
negotiation  of  new  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
time  lost  was  lost  purely  because  of  Juris- 
dictional disputes.  Hie  remaining  quar- 
ter of  time  loft  was  distributed  among 
several  other  t;/pes  of  disputes. 

One  of  the  results  growing  out  of 
those  hearing;,  was  the  establishment 
by  the  President  of  the  Missile  Sites 
Labor  Commistiion.  This  Commission  is 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Is  made  up  of  repretsentatlves  of  Gov- 
ernment, management,  and  labor.  Its 
approach  to  the  problem  is  that  of  secur- 
ing voluntary  agreement  by  labor  and 
management  In  lieu  of  compulsory  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  Labor  and  manage- 
ment joined  in  a  no-strike,  no-lockout 
pledge.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  Commission  Itself,  the  international 
labor  officials,  and  the  representatives 
of  Industry  have  tried  wholeheartedly  to 


keep  the  men  on  the  job,  to  anticipate 
disputes,  and  endeavor  to  get  them  re- 
solved before  they  result  in  work  stop- 
pages. 

As  I  have  stated  previously  in  ad- 
dressing the  Senate,  I  was  quite  doubtful 
at  the  time  the  Commission  was  created 
that  such  an  approach  would  prove  ade- 
quate and  effective  In  all  circumstances, 
since  It  relies  completely  upon  the  volun- 
tary action  and  good  will  of  all  parties 
Involved. 

When  that  good  will  breaks  down, 
when  it  ceases  to  operate  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  there  Is  exactly  the  type  of  situa- 
tion we  are  discussing  today,  with  an 
Impending  threat  of  action  which  would 
cause  great  injury — perhaps  irreparable 
injury — to  our  national  defense. 

I  did  not  believe  that  the  good  will  and 
voluntary  restraint  of  all  the  people 
could  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  work 
stoppages  in  the  future  any  more  than 
they  could  have  been  relied  upon  in  the 
past.  With  all  pertinent  factors  known 
to  everyone,  it  is  clearly  obvious  now 
that  such  good  will  was  tragically  absent 
in  many  Instances  in  the  past.  I  ai.i 
convinced  that  there  will  be  instances  in 
the  future  when  it  will  be  absent,  as 
referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  BusHl  in  regard  to  the  strike  now 
in  progress.  It  will  be  absent  in  regard 
to  strikes  which  are  now  scheduled  to 
begin  next  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALr  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield,  briefly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  not  only  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  but  also  I  Invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  luider  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
sunple  machinery  Ls  now  available  to  stop 
the  strike  which  has  begun  and  others 
which  Impend,  at  least  for  a  period  of  80 
days.  I  call  upon  the  administration 
to  take  such  action  Immediately  as  will 
stop  the  existing  strike  and  those  which 
are  threatened. 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  In  regard  to  at  least  one 
other  strike,  that  affecting  commerclcJ 
aviation,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not 
apply.  Early  hearings  should  be  held 
upon  the  proposed  legislation  already  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  as  well  as  on  other 
bills,  as  to  one  of  which  (S.  88)  I  have 
the  privilege  of  being  the  author.  In 
that  way  we  could  have  machinery  avail- 
able to  stop  this  Intolerable  striking 
against  the  public  interest  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  very  matter  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  discussing,  striking  even 
against  the  public  security  and  safety — 
against  national  defense. 

I  hope  that  during  the  80  days — the 
Nation  will  be  protected  for  that  period 
of  time,  if  the  administration  proceeds 
at  once — hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committee  upon 
the  bill  so  foreslghtedly  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  as  to 


which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated 
with  him  by  his  consent  as  associate  co- 
introducer. 

If  we  mean  business  In  our  defense 
effort  or  In  our  effort  to  come  back  to 
an  appropriate  degree  of  prosperity  and 
employment  of  our  citizens,  we  must  take 
action  on  these  long-deferred  measures. 
I  hope  that  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  will  take  action  upon  the  two 
measures  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  field 
of  strikes,  by  all  means  giving  early  em- 
phasis to  the  one  which  relates  to  our 
security  and  to  our  defense  program. 

I  congratulate  the  two  Senators  who 
have  already  spoken  so  ably  on  this 
subject.  I  assxire  them  of  any  support 
which  I  can  give  them.  I  believe  they 
will  have  the  united  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  they  insist  upon  action,  rather 
than  mere  words,  in  the  two  important 
fields  we  have  discussed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida.  He 
has  given  support  and  encouragement  to 
me  in  respect  to  the  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced. He  has  at  all  times  supptorted 
measures  and  policies  calcxilated  to  pro- 
tect the  seciirity  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  ex- 
cellent statement  today  in  respect  to 
the  very  urgent  and  critical  problem 
about  which  he  has  spoken.  I  am  deeply 
distressed  that  employees  of  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.,  which  manufactures  Po- 
laris submarines,  have  taken  strike  ac- 
tion and  have  gone  on  strike  against 
the  advice  of  their  own  leadership.  It 
was  verj'  shortsighted  for  them  to  do 
so.  The  action  was  not  even  in  their 
own  interest. 

The  US.  Government  has  been  good 
to  the  State  which  I  represent  in  part. 
It  has  been  good  to  the  Electric  Boat  Co. 
The  U.S.  Government  hsw  placed  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  that  com- 
pany. The  business  has  been  well  con- 
ducted, under  able  management.  There 
is  a  fine  fairminded  group  of  leaders  in 
the  management.  So  when  the  em- 
ployees go  on  strike,  their  action  not 
only  adversely  and  seriously  affects  the 
national  interest,  but  also  it  is  a  threat 
to  the  economy  of  eastern  Connecticut, 
where  so  many  jobs  are  provided  by  the 
operation.  They  run  the  risk  of  creating 
in  the  minds  of  those  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
business  should  be  placed  there.  The 
Department  would  consider  the  risk  of 
wildcat  strikes  in  the  face  of  the  advice 
of  the  labor  leadership  itself. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  on 
the  men  concerned  to  go  back  to  work 
so  as  not  to  imperil  the  national  security 
and  the  economic  security  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  do  not  blame  the  re- 
sponsible national  labor  leaders.  I  am 
convinced  they  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
stoppages  from  occurring.  But  I  point 
out  again  that  the  voluntary  system  will 
not  work  in  every  instance.    There  are 
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those  who  disregard  all  elements  of  re- 
sponsibility and  think  only  of  them- 
selves. They  greedily  seek  to  grab,  ob- 
tain, and  get,  irrespective  of  the  welfare 
of  the  country. 

Again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
insist  that  legislation  is  imperative  un- 
less we  are  to  continue  to  be  confronted 
from  time  to  time  with  threats  to  stop 
or  impair  the  defense  program,  and  to 
do  it  irreparable  injury  at  the  risk  of 
peril  to  our  Nation.  We  ought  to  have 
the  courage  to  pass  a  law.  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  the  President 
can  step  in  and  obtain  temporary  in- 
junctive relief  for  a  period  of  80  days, 
I  believe. 

I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!.  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  join  with  him  today 
in  Insisting  that  the  President  take  ac- 
tion. But  that  is  not  the  final  answer. 
We  need  to  stand  up  like  men,  with  the 
courage  of  Representatives  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  great  sovereign  States  of 
our  Nation,  and  say.  "We  pass  laws 
against  crime.  We  will  pass  a  law  which 
will  apply  to  both  management  and  labor, 
and  that  will  provide  that  there  shall 
not  be  harmful  and  disastrous  work 
stoppages  in  the  missile  program  of  our 
Nation.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  pro- 
vide a  tribunal  which  will  afford  re- 
dress, and  before  which  issues  can  be 
heard  and  resolved  by  due  process  of 
law." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  not 
only  for  his  statement  today,  but  also 
for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Permanent  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, of  which  I  am  a  member.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  devoted 
months  of  his  time  to  holding  hearings 
with  reference  to  strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages in  our  missile  program  and  re- 
lated programs. 

Many  of  the  hearings  were  held  when 
Congress  was  In  recess.  Often  the  com- 
mittee worked  evenings  and  on  Satur- 
days. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  obtained  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  shameful  activities  that  were  taking 
place.  His  position  has  always  been  that 
ours  should  be  a  government  of  laws.  I 
am  satisfied  that  when  those  outside  the 
legislative  branch  intervened  and  stated 
a  preference  for  action  other  than  legis- 
lation based  upon  persuasion  and  volun- 
tary action,  that  was  not  the  course 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  had  Intended.  He  in- 
tended that  we  should  enact  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Our  defense  program  has  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  fearless  investigation  that 
was  carried  on  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan].  I 
believe  that  he  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
His  disclosures  have  resulted  in  saving 
the  taxpayers  a  great  amount  of  money. 
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I  agree  with  him  that  what  has  taken 
place  is  not  enough.  We  should  no  long- 
er postpone  the  enactment  of  proposed 
legislation.  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  patriotic 
and  unselfish  service,  which  has  been 
rendered  over  and  above  the  duty  he 
owes  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  the 
country  generally,  and  his  other  commit- 
tee work,  as  well  as  his  work  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  loyal  and  coop- 
erative assistance  that  he  has  given  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations.  Without  thfe  coopera- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
without  our  laying  aside  partisanship 
and  working  for  the  common  good,  an 
investigating  committee  could  not  suc- 
ceed. Cooperative  teamwork  is  required. 
Issues  rise  above  politics  and  partisan- 
ship. Such  issues  present  difflctilties  and 
problems  in  crises  such  as  those  with 
which  we  are  today  confronted. 

At  the  time  the  Commission  was  cre- 
ated I  did  not  oppose  it.  I  welcomed  the 
creation  of  the  Commission,  because  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  voluntary 
agreement  by  all  parties,  surely  such 
agreement  would  be  better  than  no  ac- 
tion. Possibly  that  was  as  far  as  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
could  go.  But  I  always  maintained  that 
the  Congress  had  a  responsibihty  to  en- 
act laws. 

It  is  a  fact  as  a  result  of  our  hearings 
and  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Missile 
Sites  Labor  Commission,  much  has  been 
accomplished.  The  man-days  lost  since 
the  hearings  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission,  as  compared  to  the 
man-days  worked  were  reduced  to  a 
fraction  of  the  ratio  before  committee 
hearings  were  held.  Prior  to  the  organ- 
ization of  this  Commission,  there  was 
one  man-day  lost  for  every  96  man -days 
worked;  the  rate  for  the  year  since  the 
establishment  of  this  Commission  is  one 
man-day  lost  for  every  1,100  man-days 
worked.    The  improvement  is  apparent. 

That  improvement  came  about,  in  my 
judgment,  solely  as  a  result  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
revelations  made  in  those  hearings,  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  estabhshmg  the  Commission, 
and  the  work  of  this  Commission. 

But  if  everyone  is  in  agreement  that 
there  should  be  no  strikes  and  no  lock- 
outs, why  should  there  be  any  man -days 
lost? 

Most  of  the  work  stoppages  have  been 
the  so-called  wildcat  strikes;  that  is, 
those  not  sanctioned  by  responsible  labor 
officials.  In  many  instances  the  workers 
have  gone  out  on  their  own,  solely  be- 
cause of  personal  greed  and  avarice. 
However,  even  in  some  of  those  instances 
the  simultaneous  walkout  by  a  great 
number  of  men  almost  necessarily  in- 
dicates some  prearrangement.  Despite 
the  commendable  efforts  of  many  Gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  industrial  officials, 
the  problem  continues  to  exist.  Where 
a  paralyzing  strike  Is  threatened,  such 
as  the  cme  scheduled  for  next  Monday, 


the  gravity  of  the  problem  is  again  em- 
phasized and  the  need  for  legislation 
is  made  conclusively  apparent. 

There  has  been  newspaper  comment 
concerning  the  situation  now  existing  In 
the  leading  Aerospace  companies  and 
their  disagreement  with  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  informed  me  that  only 
one  contract  has  been  signed  and  that 
a  strike  in  this  vital  industry  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger. 

The  Air  Force  has  stated  that  any 
delay  in  the  production  of  missile  com- 
ponents at  this  time  will  place  in  jeop- 
aidy  the  operational  status  of  the  Atlas 
II  missile.  One  of  the  companies  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  produces  a  neces- 
sary component  of  the  Sky  Bolt.  Pro- 
duction and  development  of  the  B-58 
bomber  would  be  delayed.  Delays  would 
also  occur  in  the  delivery  of  critical  parts 
of  the  B-52  and  the  KC-135  aircraft. 
Also  involved  In  the  dispute  is  the  cur- 
rent production  of  the  Hound  Dog 
missile. 

Senators  have  heard  reference  made  to 
other  specific  involvements,  such  as 
those  related  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StknwisJ. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  for  me  to 
enumerate  any  more  programs  tliat 
would  be  affected  by  the  threatened 
strike.  The  importance  of  these  weap- 
ons to  the  defense  of  our  Nation  is 
known  to  all.  More  particularly,  is  this 
importance  well  known  to  the  people 
who  threaten  to  strike. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  patriotism.  The 
Congress  can,  however,  pass  legislation 
which  will  make  it  a  violation  of  law 
to  engage  in  a  strike  In  our  key  defense 
industries  and  require  the  disputes  to 
be  submitted  to,  and  resolved  by,  a 
proper  tribunal. 

Other  disputes  are  resolved  in  that 
way,  even  when  the  safety  of  the  coim- 
try  is  not  involved  and  where  the  danger 
does  not  imperil  the  country.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  is  not  right  and  proper  and  ab- 
solutely essential,  when  a  dLspute  arises 
between  labor  and  management  which 
jeopardizes  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
for  both  sides  and  the  Government  to 
have  faith  and  confidence  in  a  tribunal 
to  resolve  the  disputes  and  do  justice 
and  equity  among  the  parties. 

The  solution  to  these  disputes  is  well 
within  the  control  of  the  contending 
parties.  They  can  settle  them  now.  if 
they  will. 

I  hope  they  recognize  their  responsi- 
bilities and  arrive  at  a  solution  which 
will  provide  justice  for  all.  short  of  plac- 
ing this  Nation  in  a  vuhierable  position. 
I  hope  they  remember  that  this  is  their 
Nation  too. 

I  compliment  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Missile  Sites  Labor  Commission 
for  the  results  they  have  achieved. 
They  have  acted  in  good  faith.  They 
have  been  diligent.  They  have  striven 
with  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  to 
prevent  critical  danger  from  arising. 
They  have  done  an  excellent  Job  with 
the  tools  with  which  they  have  had  to 
work.  But  those  tools  are  not  adequate 
for  the  complete  security  and  protec- 
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tlon  of  this  country.  They  have  not, 
with  those  tools,  been  able  to  accom- 
plish enough.  If  they  had,  there  would 
not  now  be  a  threatened  strike.  Are 
these  accomplishments  enough?  They 
are  not.  Do  these  accomplishments  of 
the  Commission  guarantee  uninter- 
rupted work  in  defense  Industry?  They 
do  not.  Do  we  in  Congress  have  the 
right  to  sit  here  and  do  nothing  about 
it  and  permit  strikes  and  work  stoppages 
to  do  irreparable  harm  to  our  defense 
program?  Wc  have  no  right  to  do  so. 
We  have  a  duty  to  prevent  such  a  result, 
if  laws  that  Congress  can  enact  will 
prevent  it.    And  they  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  follow  as 
closely  as  I  can  the  work  at  the  missile 
sites  and  the  progi^ss  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  in  piogress.  Let  labor  groups 
and  aerospace  companies  now  in  confer- 
ence understand  that:  The  eyes  of  the 
Nation  are  upon  them.  I  hope  that  the 
eyes  of  Congress  are  upon  them.  I  hope 
they  will  resolve  to  do  their  duty  and 
meet  the  issues  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
dangerous  circumstances  that  are  thrust 
upon  us.  Unl«iss  there  is  an  early  so- 
lution of  this  problem,  and  unless  the 
country  can  be  spared  periodic  recur- 
rences of  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  in 
the  vital  defense  Industries.  I  believe 
Congress  will  be  wholly  unjustified  in 
continuing  to  sit  idly  by  and  do  nothing. 

It  is  becoming  convincingly  clear  that 
voluntary  agreements  are  not  complete- 
ly dependable.  When  they  break  down, 
as  they  now  threaten  to  break  down 
completely,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
act.  The  only  other  course  remaining 
open  is  for  Congress  to  shoulder  this 
responsibility  and  pass  legislation  which 
will  make  strikes  in  defense  establisli- 
ments  illegal.  I 

I  have  introduced  S.  2631.  There  are 
a  number  of  cosponaors  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  Is  designed  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults I  have  outlined.  I  do  not  claim 
that  the  bill  is  perfect.  Certainly  it 
needs  committee  study:  but  it  ought  to 
have  such  study.  The  Senate  ought  to 
show  some  interest  and  take  some  ac- 
tion. The  bill  ought  to  be  studied.  The 
bill  can  be  Improved,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  be.  But  unless  the  bill  is  studied, 
we  shall  never  have  action  or  get  away 
from  inertia  and  a  policy  of  inaction. 

Unless  there  is  rapid  Improvement — 
and  I  mean  action  now.  because  the 
strike  is  8chedule<l — I  intend  to  insist 
that  the  bill,  or  one  similar  to  it,  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  b<;fore  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  the  strike  takes  place  as  sched- 
uled and  paralyzes  defense  construction, 
this  Congress — the  87th  Congress— will 
be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  adjourns 
without  passing  a  law  in  an  effort  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  danger  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  endorse  everything 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said  on 
this  subject.  I  support  S.  2631.  to  which 
he  referred.  I  referred  yesterday  to  the 
fact,  and  point  out  further  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  Subcommittee  on  Prepared- 


ness is  now  holding  hearings  which  were 
scheduled  3  or  4  weeks  ago.  The 
setting  of  the  hearings  and  the  particu- 
lar testimony  taken  in  them  was  not 
directed  to  the  emergency  of  the  strike, 
but  the  possibilities  were  brought  out  by 
General  LeMay,  who  is  chief  of  the  Air 
Force  and  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  stra- 
tegic program.  We  are  now  relying  in 
great  measure  upon  the  particular 
weapons  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  mentioned.  Furthermore,  the 
three  main  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  as  well  as  Polaris,  which  is 
the  submarine  missile,  and  the  bombers, 
and  also  the  Skybolt  and  Hound  Dog 
missiles  which  go  with  them — all  of 
them,  not  some  of  them — those  which 
are  in  use.  and  those  which  are  coming 
into  use — are  Involved  in  the  very  prob- 
lem to  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  been  addressing  himself. 

Strikes  are  not  something  off  in  the 
distance.  One  of  them  is  alre£.dy  in 
progress,  and  three  or  four  more  are 
scheduled  for  next  Monday.  So  it  is 
urgent  that  something  be  done.  I  think 
Secretary  Goldberg  is  doing  something 
about  it;  but  Congress  will  have  to  act. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
am  convinced  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Secretary  Goldberg  is  doing  everything 
in  his  power.  The  only  problem  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  power  of  the  law  to 
prevent  these  occurrences  absolutely. 
Secretary  Goldberg's  persuasion  has 
been  effective  many  times;  but  negoti- 
ations are  breaking  down;  they  are  not 
succeeding.  We  are  emptyhanded  ex- 
cept for  whatever  relief  can  be  obtained 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  time  has  already 
passed  when  we  should  have  acted  upon 
this  problem.  I  heard  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument when  he  first  introduced  the 
bin.  The  word  is  current.  "Let  us  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  the  job  themselves." 
That  statement  will  be  repeated  within 
the  next  2  or  3  weeks :  "Let  us  give  them 
a  chance  to  do  the  job  themselves." 

Mr.  President,  they  will  never  do  it 
themselves. 

I  ask  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  become  a  cosponsor  with 
him  of  S.  2631.  I  hope  the  committee  to 
which  the  bill  has  been  referred  will  not 
dillydally  In  conducting  hearings  on 
the  bill,  but  will  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  promptly. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  him  join  with  me  as  a 
cospKjnsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  ex- 
cellent address  he  has  just  delivered. 


He  deserves  to  be  highly  commended  for 
his  leadership  In  this  field.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1960,  I  appeared  before  the  Ken- 
nedy Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  was  then  cotislderlng  a  bill  known 
as  the  common  situs  picketing  bill.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse]  was  presiding  at  the 
hearings  at  that  time.  The  bill  would 
have  approved  certain  types  of  second- 
ary boycotts.  I,  and  the  members  of  my 
staff,  pei-formed  a  considerable  amount 
of  research  in  my  office  and  obtained 
figures  with  respect  to  strikes  on  con- 
struction projects  at  missile  and  other 
defense  installations.  I  presented  those 
figures  to  the  subcommittee  at  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  presiding.  I  think  he  was  impressed 
by  the  figures  and  by  the  very  obvious 
great  detriment  which  could  result  from 
common  situs  picketing  at  military  in- 
stallations, because  no  action  was  taken 
after  th  it,  as  I  recall,  to  push  the  pass- 
age of  the  common  situs  picketing  bill. 

I  became  convinced  that  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  this  country  that 
existed  was  strikes  on  construction  proj- 
ects at  deferise  installations,  especially 
at  missile  bases.  I  am  convinced  now 
that  Congress  ought  to  take  action  to 
prevent  such  strikes.  The  very  survival 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  people  depends 
upon  providing  weapons  to  meet,  and 
counteract,  the  threats  of  communism, 
the  goal  of  which  is  to  enslave  and 
dominate  the  world.  We  need  the 
weapons  not  only  as  the  deterrent  which 
they  will  be;  we  need  them  also  in  the 
event  an  emergency  should  arise. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed to  prevent  such  strikes.  I  believe 
I  have  already  requested  r>ermission  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  have  my 
name  placed  on  the  bill  as  a  cosponsor. 
If  that  has  not  been  done,  I  should  like 
to  have  it  done  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
F>oses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  by  Representative  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  12,  1962,  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  in  the 
Senate  today. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Waltzb.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
vinced tbat  if  we  ban  all  assistance,  includ- 
ing even  food,  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland, 
under  any  condition,  we  will  be  handing  the 
Soviet  Union  a  tremendous  propaganda 
weapon  to  use  very  effectively  against  us 
everywhere.  It  will  cite  our  action  as  proof 
that  the  United  States  is  not  really  inter- 
ested In  humanity. 

I  also  am  convinced  that  if  we  take  this 
step  we  win  be  depriving  our  friends  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain — and  they  number  in  the 
millions — of  one  of  their  most  effective  anti- 
Communist  and  pro-American  arguments. 
We  will  be  depriving  them  of  concrete  proof 
of  the  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  hungry,  underprivileged,  and  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter who  they  are  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  the  victims  of  totalitarian  oppressors. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  weapons 
of  war.  We  are  talking  about  assistance  and 
people  who  need  It.  We  are  not  talking  about 
help  to  Tito  and  Gomulka  who,  like  all 
rulers,  cannot  last  forever — and  I  do  not  re- 
quire any  proof  that  either  of  these  people 
are  Conununists — we  are  talking  about  con- 
tinuing the  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  policies 
of  seeking  and  helping  friends  and  allies 
among  people  rather  than  among  rulers. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  succeeding,  I  think 
Is  answered  very  well  by  a  pamphlet  that 
came  to  me  a  moment  ago.  I  obtained  It 
from  the  committee.  It  is  entitled  "Results 
of  the  U.S.  Assistance  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia."    I  recommend  it  to  all  of  you. 

We  all  know  Moscow  wants  the  enslaved 
peoples  to  feel  that  they  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  free  world.  If  we  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  sending  them  even  food,  they 
will  feel  abandoned  indeed. 

What  will  the  result  of  this  be? 

Their  resistance  to  the  Communist  op- 
pression will  be  undercut,  and  this  means 
that  our  own  security  will  be  weakened. 
Many  authorities  are  firmly  convinced  that 
for  years  one  of  the  major  deterrents  to  world 
war  III  has  been  the  resistance  of  enslaved 
people  to  their  Communist  masters.  Help 
Moscow  break  that  resistance  and  you  in- 
crease the  potentialities  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  erosion  of  the  Communist 
empire  has  begun  even  though  that  empire 
Is  still  making  gains  outside  Its  borders. 
More  and  more,  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  are  speaking  up. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Communist 
rulers  hear  their  voices. 

Shall  we  now  reverse  ourselves,  shackle 
the  President,  and  abandon  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  through  our  contacts  with 
and  help  to  the  j)eople  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland? 

Mr.  Phghan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Waltxb.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Petchan.  Is  it  not  true  that  food  is  a 
weapon  of  war?  And  that  when  we  are  sup- 
plying food  to  Communist  regimes,  which  in- 
cidentally, at  the  same  time  are  exporting 
food,  that  the  food  that  we  give  primarily 
goes  to  the  Communist  elite? 

Mr.  Walteh.  No:  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man. The  food  does  not  go  to  the  Com- 
munist elite.  I  saw  how  food  was  being 
distributed  In  Yugoslavia.  I  know  that  the 
people  all  over  that  country  know  where 
that  food  came  from.  They  told  me  so.  They 
knew  very  well  that  they  got  this  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

By  supporting  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
PRiLiNCHtTTsiN  1  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan),  we  can  indi- 
cate our  strong  opposition  to  the  regime 
In  Poland   and    in   Yugoslavia   and   at   the 


same  lime  not  Interfere  with  the  President 
In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  Imposed 
on  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  expectation  to 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report,  and 
prior  to  that  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  and  that  it  be  recommitted 
with  instructions  that  the  Senate's  po- 
sition on  the  banning  of  aid  to  Commu- 
nist countries  be  a  mandatory  require- 
ment in  the  report.  I  shall  not  argue 
my  motion.  I  am  prepared  to  submit  it 
for  approval  or  disapproval. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  with  instructions. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  with- 
hold his  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withhold  my 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  indicated  to  me  that  a  number  of 
Senators,  who  will  be  in  the  Chamber 
directly,  would  come  to  the  Chamber  for 
a  show  of  hands  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  approval  of  the  conference  report. 

It  is  now  growing  late.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  unwittingly  been  the  victim  of 
what  I  thought  was  an  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  further  record  votes 
tonight.  I  understood  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  that  he 
would  make  his  motion  to  recommit, 
and  would  let  it  be  decided  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    And  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  Senators  will 
be  absent  for  the  remainder  of  the  ses- 
sion today,  as  a  result  of  the  assurance 
I  thought  I  had;  and  at  that  time  I  was 
not  advised  that  from  our  side  there 
would  come  a  request  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  rcjport. 

Therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  record  vote  either 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  or  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  I  hope  that  can  be  put  over  until 
tomorrow,  and  that,  if  necessarj-,  the 
oixler  to  adjourn  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow 
can  be  vacated,  and  the  Senate  will 
arrange  to  convene  half  an  hour  earlier, 
if  that  is  necessary.  I  feel  in  duty  bound 
to  make  that  request  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  at  this  time  I  am  not  able 
to  state  just  how  many  Senators  would 
be  absent  if  a  record  vote  were  to  be 
taken  this  evening. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 


Mr.  KERR.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  after  the  question  was  put,  the 
Chair  ruled   that  the  "noes"  have  It? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No,  the 
Chair  did  not  rule.  The  Chair  began  to 
state  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  would  be  the  case;  but  a  division 
was  then  requested. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum;  and  a  division  is  called 
for. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  ypeak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  question 
now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit; and  a  division  has  been  called 
for. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand;  but 
I  have  some  remarks  to  make  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  a  division  in  con- 
nection with  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit;  and  I  shall  request  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
the  conference  report  be  recommitted, 
with  instructions.  The  Chair  had  previ- 
ously put  the  question,  and  was  about  to 
rule  on  the  result.  But  then  a  division 
was  requested. 

However,  the  request  for  p  division  has 
now  been  withdrawn;  and  the  Chair  Is 
ready  to  rule. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  recognition  before  the  Chair  rules. 
I  wish  to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  The  Chair  thought 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  wished 
to  speak  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  on  the  motion  to  recommit 

What  is  the  status  in  connection  with 
the  motion  to  recommit,  Mr.  President; 
and  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. The  Chair  was  in  error;  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized to  speak  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that  the  ses- 
sion will  continue  tonight;  the  Senate 
will  stay  in  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond  1;  and 
he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  he 
will  yield  in  order  that  I  may  clarify 
the  situation  as  regards  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  minority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from   Illinois    (Mr. 

DiRKSEN  1 . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
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vided  It  Is  imderstood  that  in  doing  so, 
I  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  let  it  be  so 
understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Senate 
will  remain  in  .session  tonight  at  least 
until  action  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  report  has  been  completed;  and  I 
shall  discuss  with  the  majority  leader 
the  question  raised  by  the  minority 
leader  in  regard  to  the  time  for  the  vote 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  provided  it  Is  understood 
that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  in  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  my  intention  to  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  welfare 
bill  as  .soon  as  the  conference  report  on 
the  mutual  security  bill  is  disposed  of; 
or  If  the  leadership  agrees  to  postpone 
the  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
mutual  security  bill,  tt  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  call  up  tomorrow  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill,  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  be  extended  to  Helen  Liv- 
ingston and  Fred  Arner.  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield,  provided 
that  in  doing  so.  I  shall  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Intend  to  speak 
on  it.  I  have  not  said  how  long  I  Intend 
to  speak,  but  I  do  intend  to  speak  on 
it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  engage  in 
a  fishing  expedition;  but  I  have  received 
inquiries  from  other  Senators. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  very  long— perhaps  15  or  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  yield 
further.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  leader 
is  now  in  the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to 
pursue  my  request  I  ask  that  it  be 
agreed  that  in  yieldiiig  for  this  purpose. 


the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  a 
moment  ago  I  observed  that  some  Sen- 
ators have  returned  to  their  homes  on 
the  basis  of  my  assurance  that  I  had 
understood  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  he  would  make  his  motion  to  re- 
commit and  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
voice  vote  on  that  motion.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  since  then  there  has 
been  a  request  for  a  record  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report,  and  inasmuch  as  some  Senators 
will  not  be  present  later  this  evening, 
under  the  circimistances  I  thought  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  meet  to- 
morrow half  an  hour  earlier  than  the 
hour  agreed  to  earlier  today — in  other 
words,  at  10:30  a.m. — and  to  postpone 
until  tomorrow  the  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  if 
both  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit 
me  to  reply 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield,  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
likewise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  state  that 
some  important  meetings  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  around  the  hour  of  11  a.m., 
tomorrow.  So  if  It  Is  possible  to  obtain 
agreement  that  the  final  vote  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  will  be  taken  at  11:30  a.m..  to- 
morrow, I  hope  that  will  be  arranged. 
Then,  tonight  when  action  is  completed 
on  the  motion  to  recommit,  if  the  new 
agreement  I  have  suggested  is  entered, 
the  Senate  could  take  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  welfare  bill,  and  perhaps 
dispose  of  It,  and  then  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow, and  proceed  at  11:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow with  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield,  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  Senator 
from  Montana  refers  to  taking  the  vote 
at  11:30  ajn.  tomorrow,  does  he  mean  a 
yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  that  has 
not  yet  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  frwn  South  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  it  is  futile  to  make  any  com- 
ments at  this  time;  but  I  very  definitely 
object  to  a  procedure  which  is  followed 
in  order  to  pi*otect  Senators  who  leave 
the  Chamber.  I  had  an  important  en- 
gagement, but  I  canceled  it  because  I 
anticipated  that  there  might  be  a  record 
vote.  How  long  are  Senators  who  leave 
to  be  protected,  while  those  of  us  who 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber  and  discharge  our  duties 
are  ignored?  I  very  definitely  deplore 
this  procedure. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  that  is  not  quite  the  case. 
In  good  faith  a  number  of  Members 
asked  me  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today;  and  I  went  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  inquired  as  dili- 
gently as  I  knew  how  whether  there  was 
any  likelihood  that  a  record  vote  would 
be  taken  during  the  remainder  of  the 
session  today. 

In  the  best  of  good  faith,  I  told  them 

1  did  not  think  so.  It  is  not  their  fault. 
They  have  engagements.  They  inquired 
of  me  whether  or  not  there  would  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  recognize  that 
the  minority  leader  is  very  influential, 
and  I  respect  him  greatly,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  can  make 
our  plans  entirely  on  the  basis  of  what 

2  Senators  out  of  100  plan  to  do  about 
asking  for  a  rollcall.  It  has  been  known 
for  30  minutes  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CttrtisI  intended  to  ask 
for  a  rollcalL  I  ask  him  if  that  is  not 
so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  reason  I  did  not 
ask  before  is  that  Billie  Sol  Estes  has 
taken  my  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
chink  the  Senator  frcHn  Idaho  has  a 
point.  He  has  been  a  most  patient 
man.  and  he  has  remained  in  attendance 
practically  to  the  end  of  the  session  every 
night.  But  I  hope,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, without  prior  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  with  his  usual  fairness,  will  allow 
us  to  present  a  request. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  making  an  objection,  because  it 
would  be  futile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  Senator 
can  stop  it  with  his  objection. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  There  has  been  no 
imanimous-consent  request;  has  there? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Not  yet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  COTTON 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  trying  to  get  me  to  yield 
to  him.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  Then  I  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  inject  a  lighter  note,  urgent  emer- 
gency matters  voted  in  the  Senate  in 
April  last  have  finally  been  set  for  a 
supplemental  meeting  between  the  two 
Houses  for  conference  in  the  moniing  at 
11:30.  I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to 
avert  the  actual  realization  of  that  long- 
anticipated  meeting.  An  arrangement 
has  been  made  between  the  chairmen  of 
the  conferees  of  the  two  Houses  to  flip 
a  coin  in  the  morning  at  a  certain  hour 
to  see  who  is  to  preside  over  that  meet- 
ing. I  hope  nothing  will  interfere  with 
the  meeting  at  11:30.  of  which  I  advised 
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the  distinguished  leader  earlier  in  the 
day.  I  hope  any  request  for  a  vote  will 
be  postponed  at  least  for  an  hour  after 
that  time,  because  I  think  it  is  highly 
critical  that  this  long-arranged,  and  now 
amicably  arranged,  meeting  be  held  on 
the  urgent  matters  which  arose  in  April, 
so  they  can  be  decided  on  July  20. 

I  hoi>e  we  can  arrange  for  holding  such 
a  meeting.  I  make  that  sincere  request 
of  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  to  imderestimate 
the  conviction  and  the  fervor  which  some 
of  us  feel  about  the  matter  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  is  not  trivial.  It  is 
of  far-reaching  importance. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  has  tried  to  be 
considerate  of  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leadership,  but  I  want  to  say 
frankly  that  if  they  seek  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  on  this  ques- 
tion tonight  or  at  11:30  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  will  object.  This  is  a  question  on 
which  some  of  us  are  not  going  to  yield 
merely  because  some  Senator  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  some  agreement. 
This  is  a  matter  about  which  we  have 
deep  convictions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  there  were  two  or  three  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  earlier  today.  I  had  to 
shop  around  extensively  to  get  even  the 
conferees  who  signed  the  conference  re- 
port to  come  to  the  floor.  One  said  he 
was  not  Interested;  even  though  he 
signed  it,  so  he  would  not  be  here.  One 
was  out  of  the  city.  One  finally  came. 
If  Senators  who  signed  the  coriference 
report  are  not  present,  the  Senator  can- 
not expect  the  minority  leader  to  be 
kicked  around. 

This  question  has  been  argued.  I  voted 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  postpone  the  decision.  On 
that  motion  we  were  defeated.  I  would 
have  voted,  on  a  voice  vote,  to  recommit 
if  that  had  been  desired.  Now  we  are 
confronted  with  a  final  vote.  I  am  in 
the  awkward  position  of  having  permit- 
ted some  of  our  Members  to  go,  in  the 
utmost  good  faith,  on  the  basis  of  state- 
ments made.  At  5  minutes  of  6,  20 
minutes  ago,  I  learned  by  telephone  that 
there  was  to  be  a  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conference  report.  I  had 
not  heard  it  all  afternoon.  I  heard  it  by 
telephone.  The  leadership  is  not  going 
to  take  this  lying  down — at  least,  I  am 
not — and  there  is  no  bile  about  nle. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  answer. 
May  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  condition  that  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


if  he  needs  that  assurance,  that  no 
Senator  would  go  further  to  accommo- 
date him,  or  be  more  eager  to  refrain 
from  embarrassing  him,  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  signed 
the  report,  I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
do  not  want  to  show  their  faces  In  the 
Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  control 
over  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
embarrass  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  am  not  attempting  to  force 
a  roUcall  when  members  of  the  minority 
have  absented  themselves  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  minority  leader.  I  would 
not  do  that  to  him.  I  know  he  realizes 
it.  But  this  is  something  more  than  a 
matter  of  courtesy.  This  is  something 
more  than  a  matter  of  discipline  and 
following  the  leadership.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  to  some  of  us  represents  a  very 
deep  conviction. 

For  years  in  this  body  I  was  associated 
with  my  late  colleague.  Styles  Bridges, 
in  fighting  this  battle.  I  am  fighting  it 
tonight.  I  do  not  want  to  force  a  roll- 
call  when  certain  Senators  are  absent. 
I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  my  leader. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  agree  to  capitulate, 
retreat,  and  allow  the  conference  re- 
port to  be  adopted  without,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  the  opportunity  to  sepa- 
rate the  men  from  the  boys  and  to  stand 
up  and  vote.  Surely  my  friend  under- 
stands that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  it  per- 
fectly. I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  to  do 
otherwise.  I  do  not  challenge  his  con- 
viction. I  say  only  that  the  Senator  let 
me  send  them  home  in  the  utmost  of 
good  faith,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  our  col- 
leagues who  could  not  get  back  to  vote. 
The  Senator  may  call  it  courtesy.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
not  asked  for  that  courtesy  at  some 
time  or  other.  I.  myself,  have  asked  for 
it.  I  believe,  in  all  good  faith,  that  Sen- 
ators are  entitled  to  have  their  votes  re- 
corded on  the  bill,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  to  reach  them  tonight. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
further? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  beloved  leader  is 
certainly  according  me  more  importance 
than  I  deserve  when  he  says  I  let  Sena- 
tors go  home.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
vote  tonight.  I  am  asking  for  a  rollcall 
sometime. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  are  trying  to  arrange. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  con- 
trives a  rollcall,  that  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
content  to  come  in  at  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning,  or  at  8  o'clock.  There  can 
be  a  vote  whenever  the  Senate  is  so  dis- 
posed. I  insist  that  we  be  fair  to  those 
to  whom  courtesy  was  extended  and  who 
in  good  faith  have  gone  home. 

That  is  not  an  unusual  proceeding  for 
the  Senate.  That  happens  every  day. 
I  trust  it  may  always  continue  that  way. 
Life  is  not  static.  Different  circum- 
stances arise  from  day  to  day.  We  must 
act  like  gentlemen  and  ladies  toward  one 
another. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
colloquy  between  the  two  able  and  distin- 
guished Republican  Senators  reminds 
me  very  much  of  the  story  of  a  man  once 
known  for  talking  to  himself.  Someone 
asked  him,  "Why  do  you  talk  to  your- 
self?" He  said.  "Well.  I  talk  to  myself 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  I  like 
to  talk  to  a  sensible  fellow ;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  that  I  like  to  hear  a  sensible  fel- 
low talk." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er with  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  fear  that  this 
may  be  a  case  of  a  man  talking  to  him- 
self, but  at  least  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

First.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  has  always 
been  a  distinct  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  We 
have  tried  to  operate  on  an  honorable 
basis.  He,  on  his  side,  has  tried  to  pro- 
tect his  Members.  We,  on  this  side,  have 
tried  to  protect  ourselves  at  all  times. 
We  have  msuje  errors  of  judgment.  For- 
tunately, they  have  been  forgiven.  We 
have  tried  to  do  our  best  to  work  con- 
structively for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deliberations  tonight  It  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  10:30  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
had  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  constrained  to 
object  to  that  request,  because  I  have  a 
commitment.  Other  Senators  may  have, 
also,  but  I  have  a  commitment  down- 
town. I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  time  would 
the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  commitment  is 
from  10  o'clock  to  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  would  suggest  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    AND 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  tonight  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  and 
that  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  had  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.   J  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  we 
have  seen  a  great  example  of  courtesy 
and  magnanimity. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (8.  2996)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  LMr. 
THxnuf OND 1  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the 
conference  report.  Is  there  a  motion 
before  the  Senate  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  A  motion  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  LMr. 
LauschbI  to  recommit,  with  instnictions. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  have  a  few  remarks  to  malce  on 
the  subject. 

Every  provision  in  the  bill  which  was 
capable  of  thwarting  the  Communists 
has  been  removed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  conference  action  will  meet  with 
the  Approval  of  the  American  people.  It 
certainly  does  not  fineet  with  my  ap- 
proval, ij 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  provision 
to  prohibit  aid.  except  under  Public  Law 
480.  to  &ny  Communist-  or  Marxist- 
dominated  country.  This  provision  in 
the  bill  was  offered  as  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  The 
conference  committee  has  receded  com- 
pletely on  that  amendment. 

Second,  the  Senate  provision  to  limit 
aid  to  India  has  also  been  deleted  by  the 
conferees. 

Third,  the  conferees  have  dropped  the 
House  provision  prohibiting  the  United 
States  from  purchasing  United  Nations 
bonds  unUl  all  member  nations  have 
paid  their  delinquent  dues.  This  was  a 
very  wholesome  and  needed  amendment 
and  should  not  have  been  removed. 

Fourth,  the  conferees  have  softened 
the  language  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
expropriation  of  property  owned  by  citi- 
zens or  companies  of  the  United  States. 

The  conferees  of  neither  House  stood 
up  for  what  had  been  adopted  by  their 
respective  bodies.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  conferees  receded 
on  every  provision  in  the  bill  which 
showed  realism  and  resistance  toward 
communism,  put  in  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  conferees  receded  on  all  the  pro- 
visions which  showed  realism  and  re- 
sistance toward  communism  put  in  the 
bill  by  the  Senate.  Therefore,  the  bill 
no  longer  contains  any  effective  pro- 
visions to  oppose  communism. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  marched  up 
the  hill  and  down  a«ain.  In  the  con- 
ference report  we  are  asked  to  undo  aU 
the  good  we  did  by   adoption  of  the 


amendment  of  the  dlstingxilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  believe  a  similar 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Paoxicnuc] . 

Mr.  President,  who  won  and  who  lost 
when  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  pro- 
visions they  have  brought  to  us?  First, 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  American 
l^eople  are  the  losers.  Second,  the  ad- 
ministration won  every  point  it  wanted. 
Third,  this  was  a  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

Why  do  those  favoring  the  conference 
action  say:  Should  there  be  aid  to  Com- 
munist coimtries?  A  theory  of  evolu- 
tion or  fragmentation  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  is  being  advanced.  This  theory 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

In  the  May  Day  parade  of  1962,  held 
in  Belgrade,  there  were  20  new  Soviet- 
made  T-54  tanks,  SU-100  self-propelled 
guns,  and  Soviet  helicopters  on  display. 
I  might  mention  some  other  things 
about  Yugoslavia  which  I  think  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  Tito  has 
made  numerous  statements  showing 
where  he  stands.  In  1956  he  had  an 
interview  with  Edward  R.  Murrow,  who 
is  now  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  In  that  interview  he  said  that 
the  aims  of  his  country  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Communist  Russia. 

On  May  6,  1962,  Tito  said  that  Yugo- 
slavia was  turning  from  liberalism 
toward  tight  Communist  Party  control. 
In  other  words,  in  May  of  this  year,  Mr. 
Tito  himself  said  that  his  country  was 
departing  from  a  liberal  line  and  moving 
toward  a  tight  Commimist  Party  con- 
trol line. 

The  border  closed  to  the  Greek 
partisans,  discussed  in  Milovan  Djilas' 
book.  "Conversations  with  Stalin,"  was 
closed  in  accordance  with  Stalin's  wish. 
In  other  words,  Tito  did  not  close  the 
border  to  help  the  West  against  the 
Greek  partisans;  he  closed  the  Greek 
border  because  that  was  the  wish  of 
Stalin.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Djilas' 
book.  I  think  that  book  would  be  well 
worth  the  time  of  Senators  to  read. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  Nations  Yugoslavia 
has  not  voted  with  the  Communist  bloc. 
I  should  like  to  cite  the  following 
figures  so  that  the  people  of  our  country 
will  know  that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia  have 
supported  the  Communists  on  interna- 
tional political  and  security  issues.  The 
United  Nations  voting  record  shows  that 
Tito  is  adhering  to  the  international 
Communist  Party  line.  During  the  1961 
session  of  the  United  Nations.  Yugoslavia 
voted  consistently  with  the  U.S.SJR.  and 
the  bloc  on  questions  involving  the  inter- 
national Commimist  movement.  I  think 
those  votes  are  convincing  as  to  where 
Yugoslavia  stands.  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  support  other  Communist  re- 
gimes such  as  Cuba,  and  aid  in  the  ex- 
port of  the  Commimist  revolution 
throughout  South  America  and  Africa. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Greorge  Ball,  admitted  in  an  (H)en  hear- 
ing before  the  Special  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, which  made  a  study  of  the 
muzzling  of  the  military,  that  Yugoslavia 
is  supporting  the  export  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution  throughout  Cuba  and 


Latin  America  with  financial  credits.  In 
1960  Yugoslavia  exported  $62  million  in 
foods,  beverages,  tobacco,  and  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  UJ35JI. 

Senators  can  ignore  the  facts  that  I 
am  presenting  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  In 
my  judgment,  the  American  people  will 
not  Ignore  the  facts.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  foreign  aid  to  go  to 
countries  that  are  practicing  deceit 
through  pretended  neutralism.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  foreign  aid 
to  go  to  countries  that  are  satellites  of 
Russia,  the  seat  of  international  com- 
munism. The  American  people  do  not 
want  foreign  aid  to  go  to  Communists  of 
any  description,  posing  under  any  guise. 

The  American  people  do  not  wish  to 
assist  in  perpetuating  communism,  as 
the  proposed  conference  report  would 
do. 

Tito  is  using  our  aid  to  promote  the 
cause  of  communism,  to  foster  neutral- 
ism, and  to  oppose  alinement  of  other 
nations  with  the  West. 

On  April  8,  1961,  the  Washington  Star 
published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
in  1  year  Yugoslavia  granted  credits  for 
$100  million  to  new  nations  such  as  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  Indonesia,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Morocco, 
and  Ghana.  These  so-called  neutralist 
nations  are  the  countries  in  which  the 
Communists  are  now  making  inroads. 
Yugoslavia  has  aided  Cuba  with  skilled 
personnel  and  In  the  training  of  Cuban 
pilots.  Yugoslavia  is  posing  as  a  na- 
tionalist communistic  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  money  from  the  West. 

Dr.  Charles  Zalar  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  a  study  for  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  has  said  that  Tito 
has  been  more  valuable  to  world  commu- 
nism, posing  as  a  nationalist  Commu- 
nist than  he  could  possibly  have  been 
as  a  Moscow  Communist.  Consistently 
Yugoslavia  has  supported  the  U.S.S.R. 
over  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  1961  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  of 
neutralist  nations,  Yugoslavia  supported 
the  Soviet's  resumption  of  nuclear  tests, 
but  Joined  the  other  so-called  "neutral" 
nations  in  warning  the  United  States 
not  to  follow  suit.  In  February  1960, 
Yugoslavia  recognized  Gizenga,  a  known 
Communist,  as  the  leader  of  the  Congo. 
In  January  1962,  30  Yugoslavians,  one- 
third  of  them  airmen,  sat  on  the  review- 
ing stand  in  Cuba  when  Castro  cele- 
brated his  rise  to  power. 

On  November  26,  1960,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  article  containing 
the  following  statement: 

Tito  and  his  associates  can  rightfvilly  boast 
that  in  accepting  aid  frtxn  the  West  they 
have  never  subscribed  to  any  commitment 
that  could  curb  their  freedom  of  action. 

Quoting  further  from  the  Times: 

The  Yugoslavia  chief  subecrlbes  to  the 
Marxist  theory  of  the  inevitable  decline  of 
capitalism  and  the  triumph  of  communism. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  as  to 
where  Mr.  Tito  stands.  If  there  ever 
was  any  question  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one, it  has  been  resolved  by  Mr.  Tito 
himself  in  the  various  actions  he  has 
taken  and  the  words  he  has  spoken. 
These  are  the  words  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Tito  himself,  on  November  8,  1946. 
He  has  never  repudiated  the  words.    By 
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his  actions  since  then  he  has  substan- 
tiated them : 

The  capitalist  forces  constitute  our 
natural  enemy  despite  the  fact  that  they 
helped  us  to  defeat  their  most  dangerous 
representative.  It  may  happen  that  we 
shall  again  decide  to  make  use  of  their 
aid,  but  always  with  the  sole  aim  of  accel- 
erating their  final  ruin. 

Whose  ruin  is  Tito  seeking  to  ac- 
celerate? Russia's  niin?  No.  Whose 
ruin?  Our  ruin.  That  is  the  state- 
ment. I  quote  fiurther  from  Tito's 
words: 

Our  present  policy  should,  therefore,  be 
to  follow  a  moderate  line,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  the  economic  and  industrial  re- 
construction of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
the  other  states  under  our  control.  Then 
the  moment  will  come  when  we  can  hurl 
ourselves  Into  the  battle  for  the  final  an- 
nihilation of  reaction. 

Has  there  ever  been  any  clearer  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  anyone  as  to 
where  he  stands  than  Mr.  Tito's  own 
words  express?  He  has  never  repudi- 
ated them.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
substantiated  those  words  over  and  over 
by  his  actions. 

Yugoslavia's  United  Nations  voting 
record  has  adhered  closely  to  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries when  questions  affecting  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  were 
voted  upon.  On  December  12,  1958, 
Yugoslavia  voted  "no "  on  the  37-power 
resolution  condemning  continued  defi- 
ance of  the  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion on  Hungary. 

Although  the  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  10.  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Communist  bloc  voted 
against  it.  Again  on  December  9,  1959, 
Yugoslavia  voted  "no  "  on  the  24-power 
resolution  deploring  continued  U.S.S.R. 
and  Hungarian  disregard  of  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  on  the  Hungarian 
situation.  Again  the  resolution  passed 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  10  with  Yugoslavia 
and  the  entire  Communist  bloc  the  only 
ones  in  opposition.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  Hungarian  uprising, 
Yugoslavia  lent  tacit  approval  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  freedom  fighters  by  a 
total  and  obvious  lack  of  criticism. 
They  maintained  strict  adherence  to  the 
Communist  hne  and  unflinching  loyalty 
to  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. 

Milovan  Djilas'  own  personal  criticism 
of  both  the  Hungarian  and  the  U.S.S.R. 's 
brutal  tactics  in  Hungary  constituted 
one  of  the  major  charges  which  Yugo- 
slavia had  against  him  in  one  of  his 
trials.  By  displaying  open  contempt  for 
the  handling  of  the  Hungarian  uprising, 
he  was  deviating  not  only  from  Hungar- 
ian and  U.S.S.R.  policy,  but  necessarily 
from  Yugoslavian  policy  at  the  same 
time.  The  conviction  of  Mr.  Djilas  reaf- 
firms the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
Yugoslavia  is  adhering  strictly  to  the  pol- 
icies emanating  from  Moscow  and  being 
implemented  by  all  Communist  regimes. 

On  the  many  other  matters '  which 
have  been  up  for  a  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  my  research 
has  failed  to  reveal  any  question  of  a 
political  or  security  nature  in  which 
Yugoslavia  voted  with  the  United  States 
and  against  the  Soviet  Union.    The  only 


instance  of  significance  in  which  the 
Yugoslav  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
voted  with  the  United  States  and  at  the 
same  time  against  the  Soviet  Union  was 
with  reg£u-d  to  the  resolution  appealing 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  not  to  explode  a  50- 
megaton  bomb.  This  was  Resolution 
No.  1632.  and  the  vote  took  place  on 
October  27, 1961.  Yugoslavia  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  against  the  United 
States  on  approximately  21  separate 
votes  in  the  1961  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  These  included  the  item 
on  Tibet,  the  item  on  Hvmgary.  against 
the  U.S.  resolution  not  to  seat 
North  Korea,  against  the  resolution  de- 
nominating the  Chinese  representation 
question  as  an  imp>ortant  question,  and 
for  the  Soviet  resolution  to  seat  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  On  all  questions  of 
any  importance  to  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  Yugoslavia  voted 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  th*?  rest  of  the 
satellite  countries. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
view  a  film  which  was  an  interview  with 
Tito  by  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Although 
this  film  was  made  in  approximately 
1956,  it  is  not  now  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Although  it  contains 
nothing  which  should  be  of  a  classified 
nature,  it  is  now  classified  and  its  ex- 
istence is  not  generally  known.  In  this 
film  the  whole  tenor  of  the  statements 
made  by  Tito  reaffirm  his  dedication  to 
communism  and  his  belief  in  its  eventual 
goal  of  world  domination.  In  response 
to  the  request  that  he  describe  the  basic 
difference  between  communism  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  communism  as  practiced  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tito  said,  and  I  quote: 

These  are  not  big.  ideological  differences. 
They  are  not  too  big.  We  have  the  same 
aims — that  Is  to  say,  the  building  of  social- 
ism and  communism. 

Mr.  President,  Tito  readily  admits 
that  his  eventual  goal  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  our 
policy  planners  do  not  have  the  fortitude 
to  face  up  to  his  warning.  The  goals  of 
communism  are  well  known.  It  is  their 
intention  to  engulf  the  world  with  their 
insidious  and  atheistic  way  of  life  and 
snuff  out  the  last  flickers  of  hope  for  free 
people  everywhere. 

Tito  explained  his  foreign  policy  as 
one  of  coexistence.  At  the  same  time  he 
states  flatly  that  he  is  in  complete  accord 
with  Mao  Tse-tung.  He  reiterates  what 
he  terms  as  "my  point  by  point "  agree- 
ment with  Mao.  Without  a  doubt  the 
coexistence  of  which  Tito  speaks  is  the 
same  as  that  practiced  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
under  Khrushchev.  This  is  the  type  of 
coexistence  which  has  enabled  them  to 
take  over  some  15  countries  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Cuba  just  a  few  short 
years  ago,  and  now  has  put  Laos  practi- 
cally within  their  grasp. 

For  years  now  when  this  question  of 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  raised  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  defense  has  been 
made  that  our  aid  to  them  was  reach- 
ing the  critical  stage.  To  have  denied  it 
at  any  one  of  those  particular  times 
would  have  undeniably  meant  complete 
domination  of  Yugoslavia  by  the  U.S.S.R 
so  the  proponents  of  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
have  said  on  each  occasion.  No  doubt 
that  argument  will  be  made  now.  and 


will  be  persuasive  upon  some  people. 
However,  all  of  our  millions  of  dollars 
have  not  brought  about  the  evolution  of 
Yugoslavia  into  a  peaceful,  nonaggres- 
sive  socialist  state,  or  its  fragmentation 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  as  this  aid  was  in- 
tended to  do. 

Rather  the  United  States  has  been 
contributing,  and  contributing  substan- 
tially, to  its  own  downfall  by  supporting 
economically  a  government  whose  leader 
reaffirms  his  dedication  to  the  eventual 
overthrow  of  our  way  of  life.  I  cannot 
stress  strongly  enough  my  opposition  to 
giving  aid  to  Yugoslavia  or  any  Com- 
munist-dominated country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  with  instructions. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  conference  com- 
mittee could  have  done  any  worse  on  be- 
half of  this  country  or  any  better  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  than  to  bring 
forth  the  conference  report  it  has  sub- 
mitted in  this  particular  instance. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendments  made  in 
the  bill  by  the  House  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  follow  a  tough  line  on  commu- 
nism, or  at  least  a  tougher  line  than  we 
had  been  following,  were  eliminated.  I 
repeat  further  that  the  amendments  put 
in  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  to  take  a 
tougher  line  against  communism  than 
we  had  been  pursuing,  were  removed 
from  the  bill.  In  other  words,  as  the  bill 
is  today,  it  is  stripped,  it  Is  naked,  it  is 
nude,  so  fau-  as  any  provision  is  con- 
cerned which  follows  a  tough  line 
against  communism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  wish 
of  the  American  people.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

I  bitterly  protest  the  conference  re- 
port and  expect  to  vote  against  it,  in  the 
event  that  it  is  not  recommitted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  with  instructions. 
I  Putting  the  question! 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  reached  earlier  this 
evening  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  at  1  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  as  a  part  of 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  BASIC  PUB- 
LIC RECREATION  FACIUTIES  AT 
ELEPHANT  BUTTE  AND  CABALLO 
RESERVOIR  AREAS.  N.  MEX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
46)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  basic  public  recreation 
facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte  and  Ca- 
ballo  Reservoir  Are»s,  N.  Mex..  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  on  page  3, 
line  1,  after  •' amount*"  insert  ",  but  no 
more  than  $607,000.". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  was  done  here  was  that  the  House 
inserted  a  limitation  in  the  bill.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  limit  should 
be  put  in.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
THE  AGED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  a  very  brief  speech,  consisting  merely 
of  a  quotation  from  each  of  two  promi- 
nent Republicans.  These  two  state- 
ments in  combination  provide  a  highly 
instructive  lesson  on  the  issue  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

Yesterday,  Republican  National  Chair- 
man Wn,LiAM  E.  Miller,  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  administration's  medicare 
bill.  According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
this  is  what  he  said : 

The  health  bill  is  |  n  cruel  hoax  on  our 
senior  citizens. 

Note  the  words  "cruel  hoax." 
The  second  statement  was  made  dur- 
ing the  1936  presidential  campaign.  It 
referred  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
was  spoken  by  Republican  candidate 
Alfred  Landon.  This  is  what  he  said: 
I  am  not  exaggera.tlng  the  folly  of  this 
legislation.  The  saving  It  forces  on  our 
workers  Is  a  cruel  hoax. 

Mr.  President,  no  statement  I  could 
make  in  favor  of  Medicare  would  be 
nearly  so  illuminating  as  these  quota- 
tions from  two  eminent  members  of  the 
opposition  party. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10606)  to  extend  and  improve 
the  public  assistance  and  child  welfare 
services  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  In  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  adjust 
our  differences  with  the  House  in  a  con- 
structive manner  so  that  we  can  present 
to  the  country  a  potentially  much 
stronger  welfare  program.  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  aware  that  the  emphasis 
m  this  proposal  is  on  encouraging  the 
States  to  provide  more  and  better  re- 
habilitative services  in  their  welfare  pro- 
grams to  bring  hoF>e  and  confidence  to 
public  assistance  recipients,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  many  of  them  will  be  able 
to  leave  the  relief  rolls.  Many  studies 
have  shown  why  these  people  are  on 
those  rolls.  Stated  simply,  the  major 
causes  are  old  age,  severe  physical  handi- 
cap, and  the  breakup  of  family  life.  In 
presenting  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  the  Senate  on 
July  3  of  this  year,  I  said: 

I  believe  that  citizens  everywhere  want  to 
see  this  great  and  useful  program  yield 
greater  retvu-ns  In  stronger,  more  stable,  and 
more  productive  lives. 

The  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962 
are  a  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
in  the  dignity  of  every  individual,  whatever 
his  circumstances,  and  his  right  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  his  fullest  capacity. 

I  beUeve  the  conference  bill  will  carry 
out  this  purr>ose  and  enable  us  to  im- 
plement one  of  the  most  constructive 
public  welfare  measures  ever  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

There  was  substantial  agreement  In 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  by 
the  Senate  in  its  scope  and  purpose. 

The  amendment  which  provides  an 
increase  in  the  Federal  matching  for- 
mula for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled  was  adopted  with  the  Senate's 
effective  date  of  October  1,  1962,  in  or- 
der that  the  States  will  have  a  period 
of  time  to  enable  them  to  be  ready  to 
fully  pass  along  the  increase  to  recipi- 
ents. This  improvement  would  enable 
the  States,  without  additional  State  ap- 
propriation, to  give  the  needy  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  $4  additional  each 
month,  plus  continuing  the  $1  Increase 
voted  last  year  on  a  temporary  basis. 
The  conference  committee  expects  and. 
on  the  basis  of  experience  after  prior 
Increases  of  this  type,  believes  that  the 
additional  Federal  funds  that  would  be 
available  will  be  used  by  States  to  Im- 
prove payments  to  persons  who  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  programs 
of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
Disabled. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  rehabiUta- 
tive  services  and  training  provisions  in 
the  pubUc  assistance  programs  was 
adopted,  and  thus  no  State  will  lose 
Federal  matching  and  the  bonus  75  per- 
cent matching  will  be  available  to  those 
States  which  provide  the  minimum  re- 
quired services.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  In  carrying  out  the 
broad  purpose  of  the  act  and  in  encour- 
aging the  States  to  provide  such  im- 
portant services. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  exempt 
$50  a  month  In  earned  Income  in  old- 
age  assistance  program  was  accepted  by 
the  conference  with  a  modification,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1963.  allowing  States 


to  exempt  the  first  $10  of  the  $50  com- 
pletely, and  one-half  of  the  remainder. 

As  he  recalled,  there  was  language  in 
the  House  bill  section  107 — which  was 
designed  to  give  the  States  very  broad 
authority  to  deal  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  ADC 
program  in  regard  to  parents  using  their 
relief  checks  for  purposes  not  related  to 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  The  Sen- 
ate eliminated  this  section  upon  the  ra- 
tionale that  provisions  of  existing  law 
and  of  the  bill  which  authorized  pro- 
tective payments  to  interested  third  par- 
ties— ^adequately  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  conference  beUeved  that  the 
States  should  be  given  more  latitude  in 
this  area  without  jeopardizing  their 
Federal  matching  ftmds,  but  that  their 
authority  should  be  more  specifically 
stated  than  in  the  House  bill. 

Thus,  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
was  deleted  which  authorized  "any  other 
action"  under  State  law  and  was  re- 
placed with  the  more  specific  language 
to  the  effect  that  matching  funds  would 
not  be  denied  if.  under  State  law. 
criminal  or  civil  penalties  are  imposed 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  on 
the  giound  that  the  ADC  parent  is  not 
using  the  pasmaents  for  the  l)enefit  of 
the  child.  We  believe  that  this  language 
gives  adequate  balance  to  the  interests 
of  the  States  and  localities  and  to  the 
assistance  recipients. 

The  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
adds  an  exemption  of  income  and  re- 
sources for  the  aid  to  the  blind  program 
was  adopted  by  the  conference.  Under 
the  bill,  the  States  may,  in  addition  to 
the  present  earned  Income  exemption  of 
$85  per  month,  plus  one-half  of  other 
earnings,  exempt  such  additional 
amounts  of  other  income  and  resources 
for  individuals  who  have  an  approved 
plan  for  achieving  self-support  provided 
It  Is  limited  to  a  12-month  period. 

The  Senate  added  two  provisions  to 
the  House  bill  affecting  the  community 
work  and  training  section — section  105 
of  the  bill.  The  first  of  these,  exempt- 
ing earnings  on  work  and  training  proj- 
ects from  income  tax  liability  and  with- 
holding was  rejected.  The  second,  which 
provided  for  the  Federal  matching  of 
certain  State  expenditures  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  in  the  form  of  payment 
for  work  on  projects  where  such  ex- 
penditures are  made  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1961,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962,  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee. 

The  Senate  amendment  which  author- 
izes Federal  matching  as  to  vendor  medi- 
cal payments  for  services  in  all  public 
assistance  progrrams,  and  in  the  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  program,  for  up 
to  3  months  prior  to  the  month  of  appli- 
cation was  approved.  This  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI. 

The  confiicting  provisions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  as  to  the  training 
of  public  welfare  personnel  were  resolved 
by  retaining  the  overall  authorization 
limits  provided  in  both  bills,  but  ear- 
marking $1  million  of  the  $3.5  million  in 
fiscal  1963  and  $2  miUlon  of  the  $5  mil- 
lion thereafter  for  direct  grants  by  the 
Secretary    for    Federal    training    and 
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irrant  activity,  while  the  remainder  will 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  sxtch  pur- 
poses as  under  exlstlnR  law. 

The  Senate  receded  from  the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
vided a  specific  child  welfare  authoriza- 
tion for  day-care  facilities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  migratory  workers,  in  addition  to 
the  other  authorizations  for  day-care 
services  which  are  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  two  Senate  amendments,  offered 
during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  which 
amended  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance program — the  provisions  allow- 
ing coverage  of  policemen  in  Louisiana 
and  the  option  of  voluntary  coverage  for 
certain  members  of  religious  sects  who 
are  self-employed — were  eliminated,  be- 
cause their  consideration  was  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  bill  which  relates  to  that 
title  of  the  Social  Security — title  II — 
than  to  one  related  exclusively  to  the 
act's  welfare  titles. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I  recommend  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  believe  there  is  any  real 
chance  that  the  money  provided  by  the 
bill  will  be  passed  on  to  the  old-age 
recipients? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  reads,  on  page  13,  as 
follows : 

The  bill  would  enable  the  States,  without 
additional  State  appropriation,  to  give  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  94  additional 
each  month,  plus  continuing  the  91  Increase 
voted  last  year  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
committee  expects  that  the  States  will  pass 
this  additional  money  on  to  the  recipients 
promptly.  This  has  been  the  general  expe- 
rience with  past  increases  of  this  type  over 
the  years. 

In  addition,  when  this  question  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfaa-e  were 
present  and  were  cross-examined  closely 
as  to  what  had  been  the  past  experience 
with  increases  similar  to  the  one  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  The  representatives  of 
the  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  the  experience  had  been  that  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  increased  amounts 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  had 
been  passed  on  to  the  recipients  of  the 
various  welfare  programs  in  the  States. 
The  representatives  of  the  Department 
advised  the  committee  that,  in  their 
judgment,  such  would  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  increase  provided  in  the 
bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  aware  that  the  committee  had 
before  it  a  motion  to  compel  the  passing 
on  of  this  amount  of  money  if  the  bill 
were  passed.  The  committee  discussed 
that  proposal  at  gi-eat  length.  The 
representatives  of  the  Department  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  the  question 
had  been  considei'ed  by  the  Department 
many  times  In  the  past,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  who  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  effective  members 


of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  la  «w&re 
of  this  fact. 

We  were  further  advised  that  the 
Department's  efforts  to  find  language 
to  guarantee  the  passing  on  of  the  In- 
creases and  to  establish  administrative 
procedures  to  follow  through  and  Insure 
compliance  with  such  a  provision.  If 
enacted,  had  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
on  their  part  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, in  their  opinion,  to  administer  such 
a  plan  even  if  adequate  and  eCfective 
language  could  be  devised  to  achieve  this 
purpose.  Therefore,  I  cannot  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  a  definite 
and  positive  guarantee  can  be  given  in 
this  respect. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  confer- 
ence yesterday,  and  the  language  that 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  I  have 
just  read,  was  referred  to.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Representative  Mills, 
would  make  a  stat<?ment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  similar  to  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  making  in  the  Senate  tonight. 

In  the  light  of  past  experience,  in  light 
of  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  light 
of  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Repre- 
sentative Mills,  both  in  the  conference 
report  and  to  the  House  this  afternoon, 
and  in  light  of  the  language  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  in  his  report  to  the 
Senate  this  evening,  it  is  felt  that  every 
assurance  is  available,  in  the  absence  of 
a  definite  requirement  by  law,  that  the 
pass-on  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  correctly  stated  what  took 
place  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
sought  to  propose  a  pass-on  amendment. 
It  was  difficult  to  accomplish.  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  question  about 
the  Mills  amendment,  and  was  advised 
by  the  Department  that  the  dollar  in- 
crease contained  in  the  1961  amendments 
involved  a  cost  of  about  $20  million  an- 
nually, which  was  included  in  the  budget. 
The  $140  million  extra  cost  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  State 
would  pass  on  the  full  amount  of  the  ad- 
ditional Federal  dollars  to  the  recipient. 
But  a  State  is  free  to  pay  the  individual 
the  same  amount  as  heretofore  and  to 
save  State  funds  which  are  now  being 
used  to  make  these  payments.  If  the 
State  funds  which  are  now  being  used 
were  saved  and  were  made  available  for 
matching  purposes,  they  would  amount 
to  about  $120  million  a  year. 

If  the  result  which  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  mentioned  is  finally  at- 
tained, as  I  hope  it  will  be.  no  one  will 
have  real  ground  for  complaint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  3^^  pai-agraphs  of  a  memoran- 
dum addressed  to  me  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 


the  data  ol  March  8.  1062,  relating  to 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

1.   THE  MILLS  AMCNDMKNT 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mills  to 
the  welfare  bUl  Increases  the  Federal  match- 
ing for  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  on 
welfare  approximately  94  30  a  month  above 
what  the  administration  recommended.  This 
will  result  In  an  additional  coet  of  9140 
mlUlon  a  year. 

The  administration  recommended  the 
continuation  of  a  $1  increase  contained  In 
the  1961  amendments.  This  would  have  cost 
920  million  annually  and  was  Included  in 
the  budget.  The  9140  million  extra  cost 
la  not  included  in  the  budget. 

These  flgxires  are  based  on  the  aasumptton 
that  the  State  passes  on  the  full  amount 
of  the  additional  Federal  dollars  to  the  re- 
cipient. However,  the  State  is  free  to  pay 
the  Individual  the  same  amount  as  before 
and  to  save  State  funds  that  are  now  being 
used  to  make  these  payments.  In  this  case 
the  States  would  be  able  to  save  about  9120 
million  at  Federal  expense. 

If  the  States  saved  the  9120  million  they 
would  be  able  to  put  this  money  into  the 
financing  of  medical  care  for  needy  persons 
under  the  terms  of  the  Kerr-Mills  legisla- 
tion. In  effect,  then,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  match  through  Kerr-Mills  the 
extra  money  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
put  up  through  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Mn-LS.  This  would  probably  make  avail- 
able something  in  the  neighborhood  of  9250 
million  a  year,  if  all  States  used  all  of  the 
money  this  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
reason  w  hy  I  am  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject is  that  not  all  the  States  are  able 
to  handle  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  same  fashion.  A  letter  to 
me  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  stated  that  of 
the  many  thousands  of  cases  opened,  a 
large  percentage  of  them  were  transfers 
from  existing  charges.  I  think  it  would 
be  too  bad  if  we  raised  the  fees  and 
merely  allowed  the  States  to  save  the 
money  and  use  it  for  other  programs. 
I  recognize  that  in  view  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  our  version  of  the 
bill  and  the  language  contained  in 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  the  con- 
ferees could  do  nothing  other  than  what 
they  did,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  stated  that  his  Interest — 
which  is  the  same  as  mine — is  in  seeing 
that  this  language  will  be  applied  in  the 
interest  of  the  recipients. 

I  hope  we  may  be  sure  that  some  day 
there  will  be  enacted  language  in  the 
interest  of  those  whom  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  statement;  and  his 
interest  in  this  respect  is  shared  by  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  brief  explanation  of  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

KXTCNSION    or   KXPUEO    PKOCKAMS 

1.  Incr«ftse  in  Federal  matching  for  aged. 
blind,  and  disabled:  The  bill  IncreasM  Fed- 
eral matching  for  the  aged,  the  bUnd.  and 
the  disabled  people  on  public  Mslatance 
by  15  per  recipient  per  month.     Already  a 
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umporM7  Inortaae  of  II  has  taplred  and 
the  formutft  has  rtvnttd  to  four-nnha  ot 
the  first  930  up  to  a  maximum  of  908.  The 
new  provision  will  increase  the  matching 
formula  to  twenty-ntne  thlrty-flfths  of  the 
Qrst  936  up  to  a  maximum  of  170.  This 
means  a  total  of  9140  million  In  the  first  full 
year  of  operation,  and  affects  some  2.7  mil- 
lion people  (2.35  million  are  aged). 

a.  Unemployed  parent  provision  In  AOC 
program:  This  program  expired  on  June  30 
of  this  year  and  six  States  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  payments  already.  The  bill  re- 
instates the  program  (for  5  years)  and  also 
adds  provision  for  Federal  matching  for  em- 
ployable parents  working  on  community 
projects.  Some  276,000  needy  people  in  the 
families  of  unemployed  workers  have  re- 
ceived assistance  under  this  plan  adopted  In 
the  1961  amendments.  Annual  expend- 
itures totaling  about  973  million  are  involved. 

3.  TTie  temporary  provision  which  allows 
Federal  matching  for  ADC  children  removed 
by  courts  into  foster  homes:  This  provision, 
also  Instituted  by  the  1961  amendments  to 
expire  on  June  30,  1962.  would  be  made  per- 
manent by  the  present  bill. 

4.  Temporary  assistance  to  citizens  return- 
ing from  foreign  countries  because  of  desti- 
tution. Illness,  or  crisis.  The  program  which 
permits  such  temporary  assistance  for  people 
In  these  circumstances  would  be  extended 
for  2  years.    It  also  expired  on  June  30,  1962. 

OTHCB    MAJOR    PROVISIONS    OF    THK    BILL 

The  bill  also  provides: 

1.  Increased  Federal  matching  for  public 
assistance  rehabilitation  services  estimated 
at  940  million  a  year. 

2.  Federal  matching  for  the  second  parent 
In  the  ADC  program  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  934  million  a  year. 

3.  Increases  in  child  welfare  services  au- 
thorizations from  the  present  925  million  per 
year  to  930  million  for  1963,  935  million  in 
1964.  and  940  million  In  1965-66.  945  million 
in  1967-68.  and  950  mlUlon  in  1969  and  there- 
after. Of  this  amount  95  million  would  be 
earmarked  for  "day  care"  for  children  In 
1963  and  910  million  In  subsequent  years  to 
be  provided  only  In  those  Instances  where  It 
was  determined  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
child  and  of  the  mother  and  that  a  need  ex- 
ists. Through  these  provisions  for  the  steady 
expansion  of  the  present  program  of  child 
welfare  services  under  title  V,  part  3.  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  bill  gives  further 
emphasis  to  providing  a  wider  range  of  con- 
structive welfare  services  for  children. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  report  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


question  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  mutual  security  bill,  I  be 
recognised  to  speak  on  my  pending 
amendment  to  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill.  I  make  that  request, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  that 
connection  I  be  recognized  immediately 
after  the  taking  of  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  state  that  I  have  been  waiting  all 
day,  since  11  a.m.  this  morning,  to  speak 
on  that  amendment.  However,  I  shall 
not  speak  on  it  tonight,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  to  go  over  until  tomor- 
row in  considering  the  bill. 

I  do  wish  to  speak  briefly  at  this  time 
on  another  subject. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TO  SPEAK  TO- 
MORROW ON  HIS  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 
AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE    APPROPRIATION    BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
somewhat  earlier  the  majority  leader 
suggested  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent—and I  now  do  so — that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the 


SORRY  DAY:  MILWAUKEE  A  ONE- 
PAPER  TOWN— PURCHASE  OF  THE 
MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  BY  THE 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  city  in  Wisconsin  is  Milwaukee. 
Until  this  morning,  Milwaukee  has  had 
two  daily  newspapers. 

We  are  very  proud  of  those  news- 
papers. Each  has  earned  an  excellent 
reputation  throughout  the  country. 

However,  this  morning  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  which  has  been  on  strike  for  7 
weeks,  was  purchased  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  So,  for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years,  there  now  is  only  one  daily 
newspaper  company  in  Milwaukee. 

I  think  it  is  very  sad  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  has  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  separate  newspap>er.  The  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  was  founded  in  1837, 
was  the  fourth  newspaper  of  any  kind 
in  Wisconsin.  It  has  been — by  a  very 
long  margin — the  oldest  daily  newspaper 
in  Wisconsin  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  never  supported  me — in 
fact,  it  has  vigorously  opposed  me — I 
mean  it  sincerely  when  I  say  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  situation  when  Milwaukee, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Nation, 
a  city  which  now  has  a  population  of 
more  than  1  million,  has  only  a  single 
newspaper  voice.  This  is  an  urifortu- 
nate  trend  in  the  Nation.  Certainly  it 
is  most  unfortunate  when  a  great  metro- 
politan area  which  can  support  a  major 
league  baseball  team,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  well  over  a  million  people,  can 
support  only  one  newspaper — with  the 
result  that  thus  in  that  city  there  is  no 
newspaper  competition  and  there  is  no 
available  opportunity  for  those  who  dis- 
agree with  the  dominant  newspaper 
voice  there  to  select  an  alternative  which 
might  more  closely  express  their  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  this  situation. 

Irwin  Maier,  the  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  said 
that  publication  of  the  Milwaukee  Senti- 
nel as  a  separate  newspaper  will  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  its  operations  will  be 
moved  into  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.'s 
facilities  on  Journal  Square  In  down- 
town Milwaukee. 


Of  course,  even  though  the  Sentinel  la 
continued  as  a  morning  newspaper,  it 
will  thus  have  common  ownership,  and, 
of  course,  it  will  speak  with  the  single 
editorial  voice  of  that  ownership. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  in  such  a 
situation  is  not  only  in  terms  of  editorial 
impact  and  in  terms  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  to  hear  a 
competitive  newspaper  voice,  but  also  in 
terms  of  the  human  impact,  which  for 
hundreds  of  fine  human  beings  and  their 
families  is  devastating.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  some  700  employees,  and  300 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  I  know  many  of  them  personally. 
They  are  fine,  able,  and  dedicated;  but 
now  they  have  no  jobs.  This  is  one  of 
the  terrible  consequences  and  prices 
which  must  be  paid  because  of  the  very 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  operating 
modem  newspapers  and  also  because  of 
the  unfortunate  trend  toward  the  con- 
solidation of  newspapers. 

I  may  say  that  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  proceeded  with  great  reluctance  in 
making  this  purchase;  and  President 
Maier  said  that  on  the  basis  of  an  offer 
by  the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  purchase  is 
being  made;  but  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Journal  has  never  before  purchased 
or  acquired  another  newspaper — and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  now  about  80  years 
old. 

Mr.  President,  Irwin  Maier,  the  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  stated : 

The  Journal  Co.  has  an  obligation  to  the 
people  of  this  city  and  this  State.  Perma- 
nent passing  of  a  morning  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee  would  result  in  a  serious  loss  of 
reader  and  advertiser  services.  •  *  • 

The  new  Milwaukee  Sentinel  will  operate 
under  the  same  general  policies  as  have 
guided  the  Milwaukee  Joiirnal  since  1882. 
It  will  report  the  news  fairly  and  objectively. 
It  will  be  aggressive  In  the  people's  interest. 
It  will  be  bound  to  no  political  party  or 
special  interest  group.  Its  policies  will  be 
determined  by  men  and  women  who  are 
residents  of  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  and 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  h.nd 
to  the  progress  of  this  city  and  this  State. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  more  than 
Just  the  words  of  the  president  of  a 
newspaper  who  is  proud  of  his  paper. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
has  repeatedly  won  awards  as  one  of  a 
small  handful  of  truly  outstanding 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  that  last  year  there  were  two 
separate  polls  on  the  best  newspaper; 
and  it  is  my  recollection  that  although 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  ranked  first  and  sec- 
ond, respectively,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
was  third.  Of  course,  I  say  with  all  re- 
spect that  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  are  not  city 
newspapers;  they  are  national  newspa- 
pers. They  have  national  impact,  na- 
tional circulation,  and  national  attitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  recognizes — and  exces- 
sively so,  I  thii^ — that  its  responsibility 
Is  primarily  and  fundamentally  to  the 
people  of  Milwaukee,  and  secondarily  to 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  It  has 
onl7  a  tertiary  coverage  by  Its  own  staff 
of  national  matters.    Furthermore.  Mr. 
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President,  even  the  undeniable  excel- 
lence of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  can  pro- 
vide no  real  substitute  for  genuine  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  Milwaukee  has  had  superb  news- 
paper coverage,  and  will  have  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  it  is  most  luifortunate  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  century  or  more, 
there  is  to  be  only  one  newspaper  voice 
speaking  in  Milwaukee,  and  no  longer 
will  there  be  in  Milwaukee  the  newspa- 
p>cr  competition  which  has  meant  so 
much  in  the  past  in  providing  contra- 
dictory expressions  and  viewpoints  and 
which  has  helped  make  Milwaukee  the 
stimulating  and  exciting  place  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1962— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bni  (S.  2996)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman]  and  the  Senate  confer- 
ees that  I  am  glad  they  maintained  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  the 
amendment  which  I  offered — and  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate — which  in 
substance  urges  the  President  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  other  free  countries, 
and  the  World  Bank,  in  carrying  forward 
a  joint  program  of  foreign  aid,  in  any 
specific  counti-y  or  group  of  countries. 

The  chief  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  secure  the  greater  financial,  tech- 
nical and  economic  assistance  of  other 
countries — such  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  free  countries.  The 
work  of  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries must  go  on,  but  the  United  States 
cannot  continue  to  bear  such  a  pre- 
ponderant part  of  the  burden  of  aid.  I 
hope  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  take  even  stronger  and 
affirmative  steps  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  other  countries. 

My  amendment  looks  to  the  formation 
of  consortia — groupings  of  free  and 
prosperous  countries  with  the  United 
States — in  which  countries  other  than 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  will  commit  themselves  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  burden  of  aid. 

Such  definite  groupings  of  other  coun- 
tries with  the  United  States  can  have 
important  consequences,  and  can  im- 
prove aid  programs  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  A  group  of  free  countries 
can.  I  believe,  have  more  influence  in 
assisting  and  persuading  a  country  re- 
ceiving aid  to  formulate  the  kind  of  a 
program  best  suited  to  its  development, 
and  to  commit  to  its  own  development 
the  maximum  in  self-help.  And.  it  may 
be  possible  to  advise  and  persuade  sev- 
eral countries  which  have  common  in- 
terests of  trade  to  form  themselves  into 
economic  groupings — on  the  model  of 
the  economic  communities  of  Western 
Europe. 


If  these  ends  are  patiently  and  firmly 
sought,  I  believe  that  in  time  our  coun- 
ti-y  can  give  leadership  in  developing  a 
stronger  aid  program — and  one  in  which 
the  United  States  will  not  be  required  to 
bear  a  bui-den  which  it  cannot  forever 
bear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  today  concerning  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign-aid  bill, 
considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  allegation  that  the  conference  re- 
port does  not  effectively  meet  the  Com- 
munist menace;  or — to  rephrase  the 
matter — it  has  been  stated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  related  to  anti- 
Commuxiist  programs  have  been  re- 
moved, and  do  not  appear  in  the  final 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  mutual  security  program  and  aU 
foreign-aid  legislation  is  to  help  build 
the  areas  of  freedom  in  the  world,  to 
strengthen  America's  position  and  secu- 
rity, to  combat  the  totalitarian  Com- 
munist menace,  and  to  assist  other  peo- 
ples in  building  free,  healthy,  and  viable 
societies  and  economies. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  or  Its  staff  tonight  to  further 
articulate  my  conviction  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  programs  we  have  in  com- 
bating the  Communist  menace  is  the 
foreign  aid  program.  To  be  sure,  it  takes 
time  for  these  programs  to  work  their 
will  or  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
We  must  remember  that  they  are  di- 
rected to  countries  that,  In  the  main,  are 
in  the  throes  of  social  upheaval,  coun- 
tries that  are  backward  in  terms  of  their 
economic  structure  and  social  institu- 
tions; countries,  many  of  which  have  suf- 
fered from  colonialism,  war,  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

It  is  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that 
Communist  penetration  works  its  way, 
and  it  is  in  those  areas  of  the  world  that 
the  contest  between  communism  and 
freedom  is  being  fought.  I  refer  to  such 
areas  as  Asia,  particularly  southeast 
Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

Also,  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  dedication  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  eventual  emancipation  and 
liberation  of  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  living  in  what  are  now  known 
as  the  captive  nations. 

Last  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  program  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Captive  Nations,  the  chair- 
man of  that  assembly  being  Dr.  Nagy. 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary  when 
it  was  a  free  country  with  parliamentary 
institutions.  I  was  the  recipient,  along 
with  Dr.  Judd.  of  Minnesota,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  an  award  for  our  work  in  the  field 
of  anticommunism.  and,  of  equal  im- 
portance, in  the  area  of  supporting  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
living  in  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  through 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  amendments  of  1962,  which  are  now 
before  us  in  the  nature  of  a  conference 
report,  and  I  have  marked  in  the  re- 
spective chapters  and  titles  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  certain  pas- 
sages   which   state    the    policy    of    this 


country,  as  contained  in  the  program 
of  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
in  the  field  of  foreign  aid.  and  the  policy 
of  our  country  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
portions  and  passages  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  passages, 
articles,  and  subsections  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1962  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExCERnS   PXOM   "LXCISLATION   ON   FOREIGN 
RCUiTIONS" 

Sec.  102.  Statement  or  Policy  —It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  peace  dependB  on 
wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  Inter- 
dependence of  men,  and  survival  of  free  in- 
stitutions In  the  United  States  can  best  be 
assvired  In  a  worldwide  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by  en- 
couragiivg  the  development  of  their  free 
economic  Institutions  and  productive  capa- 
bilities, and  by  minimizing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment 
capital. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  conviction 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long 
as  international  communism  continues  to 
attempt  to  bring  under  Communist  domina- 
tion peoples  now  free  and  independent  and 
to  keep  under  domination  peoples  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination.  It  Is. 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  maXe  available  to  other  free 
countries  and  peoples,  upon  request,  assist- 
ance of  such  nature  and  In  such  amounts 
as  the  United  States  deems  advisable  and 
as  may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  peace  of 

the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  Interna- 
tional communism  and  the  countries  it  con- 
trols continue  by  threat  of  military  action, 
by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by 
Internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  under  their  domination  peo- 
ples now  free  and  independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedoni  and  self-gov- 
ernment to  j)eoples  and  countries  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  enacting  this  legislation.  It  is  therefore 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  fostering  an  Improved 
climate  of  political  independence  and  in- 
dividual llljerty.  Improving  the  ability  of 
friendly  countries  and  International  or- 
ganizations to  deter  or,  If  necessary,  defeat 
Communist  or  Communist-supported  ag- 
gression, facilitating  arrangements  lor  in- 
dividual and  collective  security,  assisting 
friendly  countries  to  maintain  internul  se- 
curity, and  creating  an  environment  of  se- 
curity and  stability  in  the  developing  friend- 
ly countries  essential  to  their  more  rapid 
social,  economic,  and  political  progress.  The 
Congress  urges  that  all  other  countries  able 
to  contribute  Join  in  a  common  undertaking 
to  meet  the  goals  stated  In  this  part. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Sec.  601.  Encouracemej*t  of  Free  Enter- 
prise   AND    Private    Participation. —  (a)    The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
vital    role    of    free    enterprise    in    achieving 
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rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  economic  progress  and  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  it  Is  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  International  trade,  to  foster  private 
Initiative  and  competition,  to  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  savings  and  loan  associations,  to 
discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  im- 
prove the  technical  efllciency  of  their  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  to 
strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  en- 
courage the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less 
developed  friendly  countries,  through  private 
trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  par- 
ticipation in  programs  carried  out  under  this 
Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
In  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  technical  information 
on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 

\f 
Sec.   «20.  PROHisrriiONs   Against  Purkish- 

INC  Assistance  to  CUtsa  and  Certain  Other 
Countries. —  (a)  No  ssslstance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  Act  to  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Cuba.  As  an  additional  means  of 
implementing  and  CRrrylng  into  effect  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

(b)  No  assistance  sSiaU  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
xmless  the  President;  determines  that  such 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  international   C<>tnmunl8t  movement. 


Excerpts  From  Cosference  Report  on 

S.  2996 
"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
administration  of  these  funds  great  atten- 
tion and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not.  as  a  result  of  United  States  as- 
sistance, divert  their  own  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts,  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 
and  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  oountftes  receiving  aid  under 
this  Act." 

•  • 

"title  VI — alliKWce  for  progress 
"Sec.  251.  GeneraIi,  Authortt. —  (a)  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  historic, 
economic,  political,  and  geographic  relation- 
ships among  the  American  peoples  and  Re- 
publics are  unique  and  of  special  significance 
and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  offers 
great  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  relationships  among 
them.  It  Is  furthet  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  vigorous  mea.^uixs  by  the  countries  and 
areas  of  Latin  America  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources  for  economic  development  and 
to  adopt  reform  measures  to  spread  the 
benefits  of  economic  progress  among  the 
people  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
"  Alliance  for  Progress  »nd  to  continued  signif- 
icant United  State*  assistance  thereunder. 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  furnish  as- 
sistance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine  In  order  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  countries  and 
areas  in  Latin  America. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(1)  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (n)  to  read  as  follows:  "No  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  to  the 
present  government  of  Cuba;  nor  shall  any 
such  assistance  be  furnished  to  any  country 
which  furnishes  assistance  to  the  present 
government  of  Cuba  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  assistance  Is  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States." 


(2)  Amend  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  un- 
der this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try which  is  Indebted  to  any  United  States 
citizen  or  person  for  goods  or  services  fur- 
nished or  ordered  where  (1)  such  citizen  or 
person  has  exhausted  available  legal 
rt-medles,  which  shall  Include  arbitration, 
or  (11)  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  contested 
by  such  government,  or  (111)  such  Indebted- 
ness arises  under  an  unconditional  guaranty 
of  payment  given  by  such  government,  or 
any  predecessor  government,  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  any  controlled  entity: 
Provided.  That  the  President  does  not  find 
such  action  contrary  to  the  national  secu- 
rity." 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 
"(e)  The  President  shall  suspend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
which  assistance  is  provided  under  this  Act 
when  the  government  of  such  country  or 
any  governmental  agency  or  subdivision 
within  such  country  on  or  after  January  1, 
1962— 

"(1)  has  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property  owned 
by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens,  or 

"(2)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimina- 
tory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
maintenance  or  operational  conditions, 
which  have  the  effect  of  nationalizing,  ex- 
propriating, or  otherwise  seizing  ownership 
or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
and  such  country,  government  agency  or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  (not  more  than  six  months 
after  such  action  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  whichever  Is  later) 
to  take  appropriate  steps,  which  may  include 
arbitration,  to  discharge  its  obligations  under 
international  law  toward  such  citizen  or  en- 
tity, including  equitable  and  speedy  com- 
pensation for  such  property  in  convertible 
foreign  exchange,  as  required  by  interna- 
tional law.  or  falls  to  take  steps  designed  to 
provide  relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  or 
conditions,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  such 
suspension  shall  continue  until  he  is  satis- 
fied that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken 
and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act,  as  amended  (except  section 
214(b)),  to  any  Conununlst  country.  This 
restriction  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  in  this  Act  unless 
the  President  finds  and  promptly  reports 
to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance  Is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
(2)  the  recipient  country  is  not  controlled 
by  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  Independence  of  the  recipient  country 
from  International  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
•Communist  country"  shall  include  specifi- 
cally, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
countries: 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Albania, 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

"Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

"Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

"German      Democratic      Republic       (East 
Germany), 

'"Estonia, 

"Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

"Latvia, 

"Lithuania, 

"North  Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

"North  Vietnam, 

"Outer    Mongolia-Mongolian    Peoples    Re- 
public. 

"Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

"Rumanian  Peoples  Republic, 

"Tibet. 


"Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

"Cuba,  and 

"Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
•  •  •  •  * 

"(h)  The  President  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions and  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
United  States  foreign  aid  is  not  used  in  a 
manner  which,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  promotes  or  assists  the 
foreign  aid  projects  or  activities  of  the 
Communist-bloc  countries." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
these  particular  passages  or  subsections 
relate  to  the  specific  issue  of  whether  or 
not  the  conference  report  and  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  direct  themselves 
toward  the  Communist  menace  and 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  in  the  act 
are  effective  and  meaningful  provisions. 
As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  I  submit  that  the 
conferees  of  the  two  Houses  strength- 
ened the  so-called  anti-Communist  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I 
further  submit  and  state  that  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  is 
to  build  and  strengthen  free  peoples,  free 
nations,  and  free  institutions.  We  may 
disagree  in  good  conscience  as  to  the  best 
means  of  expanding  the  area  of  free- 
dom and  of  protecting  the  independence 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  world;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  disagreement  should  re- 
sult in  allegations  that  the  strong  and 
meaningful  anti-Communist  provisions 
of  the  law  have  been  weakened  or  have 
been  deleted  from  the  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  further  add  that  the  Senate, 
the   House,    and   their   conferees   have 
WTitten  into  the  law  the  strongest  lan- 
guage we  have  ever  written  on  the  item 
of  expropriation  and  nationalization  of 
American  properties  in  countries  that 
receive  American  aid.    I  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  write  that  part  of  the  act. 
I  can  say  that  not  only  did  that  provision 
strengthen  the  law  over  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  we  took  effective  steps  to 
make  sure  that,  where  there  are  legiti- 
mate claims   of   American   citizens   or 
business  firms,  and  where  those  claims 
are  duly  acknowledged  and  yet  unpaid, 
the  Foreign  Aid  Administrator  is  to  take 
effective  smd  prompt  action  to  deny  fur- 
ther assistance  to  those  countries.    The 
language  is  very  clear  on  those  matters. 
I  would  also  note  that  paragraph  (f ) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962, 
which  relates  to  the  possibility  of  assist- 
ance to  a  Communist  country,  is  the 
strongest  language  that  has  ever  been 
written  by  any  Congress  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  on  this  particular  subject. 
President  Kennedy  is  receiving  a  di- 
rective from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  is  a  good  deal  stronger  than 
any  directive  that  was  ever  given  to  any 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that,  on  this  very  subject  of  assistance 
to  countries  in  the  Communist  bloc,  two 
other  Presidents  were  given  a  vote  of 
confidence  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  when  the  Congress  adopted 
provisions  of  law  that  were  much  more 
flexible  in  their  adaptation  and  applica- 
tion than  the  provisions  which  are  now 
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in    the   conference    report    before    the 
Senate. 

The  measure  which  was  adopted  by 
the  conferees  includes  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  language  as  well  as 
the  House  language.  Furthermore,  the 
House  language  was  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  by  men  who  are  known  for 
their  insistence  on  a  stern,  firm,  and 
strong  position  against  the  Communist 
forces. 

When  men  of  the  stature  of  Repre- 
sentatives Walter,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Jxn)D,  of  Mirmesota:  Arends,  of  Illinois; 
Halleck.  of  Indiana;  Hays,  of  Ohio;  and 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  take  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  propose  legislation  to 
Insure  that  assistance  from  this  coun- 
try is  not  used  in  any  way  that  will 
strengthen  a  Communist  country  or 
weaken  the  seciu-ity  of  the  United  States, 
I  submit  the  evidence  of  effective  anti- 
communism  in  this  legislation  is  on  the 
side  of  the  proponents  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  that  two  of  the 
countries  which  have  received  consider- 
able aid  from  this  Nation,  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  have  been,  to  use  a  current 
phrase,  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  debated  this  issue  time  after 
time.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  the 
debate  once  again.  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  the  Senate  votes  tomorrow,  it  will 
recognize  that  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  has 
had  careful  deliberation,  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  meticulous  scrutiny  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  this  body,  as  well 
as  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  support  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  COTTON  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield,  of  course, 
to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  intend  to  convey  the 
thought,  and  does  not  have  the  thought, 
that  because  some  of  us  feel  very 
strongly  about  one  phase  of  the  confer- 
ence report — namely,  the  phase  relating 
to  aid  to  Communist  countries — that  we 
are  not  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  which  he  has  so 
well  described  and  presented  in  his  very 
able  remarks. 

Since  1946,  when  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, beginning  with  the  Greek- 
Turkey  aid  and  the  Marshall  plan.  I  am 
one  who  has  never  failed  to  support  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Because  I  have 
long  recognized  his  fairness.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  understands  we  might  make 
a  fight  on  the  conference  rec>ort  because 
of  one  feature,  and  still  be  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  do.  I 
recognize  there  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  over  sections  of  the  bill. 

I  have  never  been  one  in  the  Senate 
who  has  believed  that  because  a  man 
disagrees  with  me  on  a  particular  item 
of  legislation  it  necessarily  means  he  is 
opposed  to  the  entire  body  of  legisla- 
tion. We  are  talking  about  sectiorts  and 
subsections  of  the  measure.    I  respect 


the  Senator's  point  of  view.  I  thought 
that  earlier  this  evening  he  made  his 
case  exceedingly  well  when  he  pointed 
out  that  his  late  departed  colleague  had 
been  one  of  the  most  stalwart  battlers 
in  this  body  for  stronger  language  on 
so-called  assistance  to  Communist  bloc 
countries,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  let  the  issue  go  by  without  continu- 
ing the  fight. 

I  respect  the  Senator.  The  Senator 
knows  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  body.  The  Senate  provides  for  an 
exchange  of  views. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  what  I  know 
will  be  enlightening  and  pertinent, 
though  I  hope  not  overly  persuasive, 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  yield.  Mr. 
President,  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  say  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  I,  too,  came  to 
the  Congress  in  the  80th  Congress.  I, 
too,  voted  for  the  Greek-Turkey  aid  pro- 
gram, for  the  Marshal  plan,  and  for 
other  foreign  aid  legislation.  All 
through  these  years  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  President  Tru- 
man. President  Eisenhower,  and  now 
President  Kennedy.  By  my  votes  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  I  have  supported 
the  concept  of  giving  the  Pi-esident 
flexibility  in  the  handling  of  this  most 
difficult  problem.  The  direction  that 
foreign  aid  should  take  is  something  that 
the  executive  branch  should  be  free  U> 
determine  as  an  implementation  of  Its 
foreign  policy.  I  have  always  supported 
this  concept  under  three  different  ad- 
ministrations. , 

Those  of  us  who  have  voted  for  the 
various  foreign  aid  programs  should  not 
be  subjected  to  labeling  as  soft  on  com- 
munism because  we  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  exercising  his 
constitutional  duties  and  prerogatives, 
ought  to  have  some  flexibility  in  the 
handling  of  these  difficult  foreign  policy 
problems. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  this  evening.  Those  re- 
marks ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  every 
Senator.    The  record  is  clear. 

Recently  I  was  one  of  a  small  group  of 
Senators  who  voted  in  support  of  the 
position  that  President  Kennedy  ought 
to  be  given  the  flexibility  he  asked  for  on 
allocation  of  aid  to  nations  we  are  try- 
ing to  swing  away  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  I  felt  that  this  body  was  making 
a  mistake  in  denying  President  Kennedy 
this  anti-Communist  weapon. 

I  saw  the  Senate  go  up  the  hill,  and 
then  down  the  hill  the  next  day. 

As  I  read  this  conference  report,  recom- 
mended by  conferees  of  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress,  it  sustains  the  viewpoint 
so  clearly  and  ably  presented  by  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  able  Senctar 
from  Minnesota. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mis- 
take, I  say  to  my  able  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  a  very  able  legislator, 
if  we  did  less  than  is  contained  in  the 
conference  report.    I  wish  to  associate 


myself  with  the  splendid  and  pertinent 
observations  of  the  able  acting  majority 
leader  this  evening.  I  shall  vote  to- 
morrow to  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  not  to  give  assistance  to  Com- 
munist countries.  The  purpose  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  to  give  assistance 
to  i>eople  who  aspire  to  freedom,  as  well 
as  to  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Its  allies. 

Senators  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  that  section  of  the  conference  re- 
port now  In  controversy  reads  as  follows : 

No  aBslstance  shall  be  f  urnLshed  under  this 
Act.  as  amended  (except  sec.  214(b)  )  to  any 
Communist  country. 

Section  214(b)  relates  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  at  Krakow,  PolEUid.  I 
add  that  this  Is  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  the  children  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  particularly  of  Poland — 
tc  people  and  children  who  are  God 
loving,  God  fearing  people,  as  antl -Com- 
munist as  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  to  Poland.  There  are 
more  anti-Communists  in  Poland  than 
there  are  in  nearly  any  other  country  In 
the  world.  It  Is  pretty  hard  to  even 
find  a  Communist  there. 

The  language  further  states : 

This  restriction  may  not  be  waived  pur- 
suant to  any  authority  contained  In  this  Act 
unless  the  President  finds  and  promptly  re- 
ports to  Congress  that:  (1)  such  assistance 
is  vital  lo  ttie  security  of  the  United  States: 
(2)  the  recipient  country  Is  not  controlled 
by  the  International  Communist  conspiracy: 
and  (3>  such  assistance  will  further  promote 
the  independence  of  the  recipient  country 
fron^  International  communism.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
"Communist  sountry"  shall  Include  specifi- 
cally, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 
countries: 

Then  there  follows  a  list  of  what  we 
know  to  be  the  Communist  dominated 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  giving  ever  so 
little  flexibility  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
country,  to  our  President.  He  Is  the 
same  President  to  whom  we  give  au- 
thority every  hour  of  the  day  to  send 
American  forces  to  protect  the  vital  In- 
terests and  vital  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  at  this  moment  can  dispatch  air- 
planes. Marines,  Infantrsonen,  mecha- 
nized units,  even  naval  forces  If  he 
believes  It  Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  done  so  in  the 
Instance  of  Vietnam.  Marines  were 
moved  Into  Thailand  by  the  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  his  constitutional  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  He  has  done  what 
he  has  done  because  he  has  found  It  to 
be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  If  we  are  to  entrust  the 
lives  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  coimtry.  and  perhaps  in  the  world, 
to  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  based  upon  facts 
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that  lead  him  to  believe  his  decision  is 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  State6, 
then  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give 
that  same  Commander  in  Chief,  that 
same  President,  a  little  flexlblhty  and 
maneuverability  In  a  foreign  assistance 
act,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  utiUze 
that  act  when  such  action  needs  to  be 
taken  because  it  Us  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  submit  to  Senators  that  the  word 
"vital"  Is  a  great  deal  more  Important 
than  merely  saying  that  it  Is  In  our 
national  interest.  Many  things  are  in 
our  national  interest.  When  we  say 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
we  would  place  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining what  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation  In  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  exercise  that  provision 
of  law  with  meticulous  care  and  with  a 
studied  Judicious  application  of  what 
the  Intent  of  the,  ,law  is  as  designed  by 
Congress.  I 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yield$  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHRBY.  Yes.  I  intended 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Before  the  Senator 
does  so.  I  would  appreciate  his  yielding 
to  me  because  I  do  not  wish  to  add  to 
his  very  able  presentation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HiTMPHREY].  for  his  vcry  able  presenta- 
tion. I  Join  with  him  in  an  expression 
of  confidence  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  as  deeply  and 
thoroughly  as  he  does  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  exercise  every 
responsibility  that  he  has  conscien- 
tiously. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
Congress  has  Its  own  responsibilities,  too. 
While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  the  President  would  not  exercise 
his  discretion  conscientiously  and  care- 
fully, I.  for  one,  find  It  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  circumstances  under 
which  American  aid  to  Communist 
countries  is  vital — I  repeat  and  em- 
phasize the  word  "vital"— to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  I  see  no  reason 
for  even  suggesting  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  that  Is  true.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  Congress  should 
surrender  Its  own  convictions.  If  It  has 
convictions,  and  the  Senate  did  express 
convictions  recently  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  to  postpone  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  until  August  1.  On  that 
vote  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss) 
was  necessarily  absent.  He  was  In  at- 
tendance at  the  National  War  College 
on  official  business.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  get  the  Information  to  the  Senator 
In  time  as  to  the  vote  so  that  he  might 
return  for  the  yea-and-nay  vote.  It  was 
my  error.  I  wish  to  so  acknowledge  It 
for  the  Record,  because  the  Senator 
from  Utah  Is  a  very  conscientious  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.    He  prides  himself— 


and  rightly  so — In  a  splendid  attendance 
record,  and  in  attending  to  his  official 
duties.  I  wish  the  RkcobI)  to  be  clear 
that  he  was  attending  to  official  business. 
His  absence  at  the  time  of  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  was  due  only  to  8^  error  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  yields 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  sincerely  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  the  clear  and  positive  statement  of 
his  position.  Honest  and  sincere  men 
may  not  agree  with  some  of  us  that  the 
President  should  have  the  flexibility  that 
he  has  requested.  They  may  believe 
that  the  power  should  reside  In  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  an  honest  and  sincere 
position.  We  respect  men  who  so  be- 
lieve. 

I  also  commend  the  able  Senator  for 
saying  that  his  attitude  is  not  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  President. 
Perhaps  under  the  separation  of  powers 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Congress 
should  make  a  determination  also.  But 
what  I  had  reference  to  a  few  minutes 
ago  are  attacks  made  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  charging  him  with  be- 
ing soft  on  communism.  This  charge  is 
then  used  as  the  basis  for  opposing  cer- 
tain facets  of  his  aid  program.  Those 
who  served  uith  John  Kennedy  in  the 
80th  Congress.  In  the  81st  Congress,  and 
In  the  Senate  know  that  there  Is  not 
one  single  vote  of  John  Kennedy  that 
suggests  he  was  soft  on  communism. 

I  had  no  doubt  about  giving  flexible 
foreign  aid  powers  to  President  Truman. 
I  had  no  doubt  In  my  mind  about  giving 
such  power  to  President  Eisenhower,  al- 
though he  was  a  member  of  a  different 
party. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  giv- 
ing the  exact  same  type  of  power  to 
John  Kennedy,  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  raise  this  issue  tonight  because 
recently  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
was  reported,  in  a  dispatch  to  a  Colorado 
ncwspaF>er,  to  have  said  that  he  was 
disinclined  to  give  certain  foreign  aid 
powers  to  the  President  because  John 
Kennedy,  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  soft  on  communism. 
I  say  that  such  a  statement  Is  a  base 
falsehood.  It  Is  completely  unsupported 
by  John  Kennedy's  record  as  a  legislator 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  It  is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
this  Nation  for  totally  Irresponsible  ut- 
terances of  this  type  to  be  made.  Such 
statements  remind  me  of  another  ex- 
treme rightwing  viewpoint  that  has 
been  circulated  in  an  irresponsible  at- 
tack on  President  Eisenhower.  I  do  not 
agree  with  these  extreme  and  unfounded 
charges  made  against  General  Eisen- 
hower either. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
statements  attributed  to  the  Congress- 
man In  the  Colorado  press  truely  or  ac- 
curately reflect  his  views.  It  may  be 
that  he  would  wish  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  this  foolish  accusation.  In 
any  event  I  hope  this  is  the  last  we  hear 
of  such  totally  base  and  irresponsible 
charges.  Let  us  discuss  these  Issues 
calmly  and  on  their  merits,  as  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  Hampshire  is  doing.  We 
can  do  without  ugly  name  calling. 

So  I  rise  to  commend  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  He  has  not 
raised  any  of  those  phony  issues.  He 
has  expressed  a  sincere  doubt  in  his  own 
mind  as  a  legislator  about  certain 
aspects  of  this  legislation  which  is  a 
right  and  duty  of  his  under  the  Con- 
stitution. He  has  done  this  ably  and 
with  fairness  and  has  confined  his 
reservaticms  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  remarks. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  previous  order,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  imder  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  20, 
1962,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


^■^ 


HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TnuR.SDAV,  July  19, 1962 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  8:  14:  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  spirit  of  God.  they  are  the  sons 
of  God. 

Eternal  God,  whose  abounding  grace 
supplies  all  our  needs,  we  would  begin  the 
business  of  this  day  with  a  sincere  prayer 
that  Thy  divine  counsel  may  lllimiine 
and  lead  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Deliver  us  from  all  selfish  and  un- 
worthy ambitions  which  Thou  canst  not 
sanction  and  may  Thy  strength  make 
us  invincible  in  our  devotion  to  the 
duties  and  demands  of  our  high  calling. 

Grant  that  our  faith  and  courage  may 
be  gloriously  triumphant  over  all  our 
disappointments  however  disconcerting 
they  may  be. 

Inspire  us  with  a  willingness  to  expend 
ourselves  for  others  who  are  finding  the 
struggle  of  life  so  difficult,  and  may  the 
record  of  service  that  we  are  daily  writ- 
ing be  worthy  of  the  Book  of  Life. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
branch  of  Congress  in  conference  has 
group  autonomy.  The  selection  of  the 
conference  chairman  is  procedural  for 
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orderly  functioning  of  the  conference. 
Realizing  this,  the  question  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  conference  chairman  for  the 
present  session  of  Congress  shsJl  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  two  subcommittee 
chairmen. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  joint  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  full  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  for  this  session 
only  the  subcommittee  chairmen  of  each 
body  shall  decide  who  shall  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions appoint  representatives  of  each 
committee  to  serve  as  a  joint  committee 
to  study  all  the  issues  involved  and  to 
report  in  January  1963  their  recom- 
mendations. 


MEDICARE 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Evening  Star 
there  are  some,  remarks  quoted  there 
attributed  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
wherein  it  states  that  he  said  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  medicare  bill  "should  teach 
us  the  value  of  a  vote." 

I  am  still  quoting: 

The  Republican  Party  proved  itaelf  more 
this  year  than  ever  before  a  party  of  com- 
plete   opposition   and    obstructionism. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader's 
two  Senators  were  among  the  leaders  of 
this  so-called  obstructionist  group,  and 
his  jiuiior  Senator  this  year  is  running 
for  reelection.  I  ask  the  majority  lead- 
er this  question:  Are  you  going  to  cam- 
paign against  your  junior  Senator  for 
following  the  lead  of  your  senior  Senator 
who  offered  the  motion  to  table  the 
medicare  bill? 


THE  MEDICARE  BILL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Der- 
otJNiAN],  I.  too.  was  interested  in  reading 
yesterday  evening's  paper  and  this 
morning's  paper.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  turn  a  page  of  this  morning's 
paper  without  reading  something  about 
someone  trying  to  fix  the  blame  for  de- 
feat of  the  medicare  bill.  And,  it  seemed 
to  center  on  two  Members  of  the  other 
body  as  being  the  obstructionists.  If  I 
read  the  voting  record  right  in  the  other 
body  there  were  some  21  so-called  ob- 
structionists. I  do  not  understand  how 
anyone  can  narrow  it  down  to  two,  and 


I  think  it  is  unfair  that  only  two  Dem- 
ocrats are  singled  out  for  this  honor. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  campaign 
up  in  Massachusetts.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  is  going  on  up  there  is  a  little 
unfair  to  Eddie  McCormack,  who  has 
toiled  long  and  hard  in  the  political 
vineyard.  But,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  apparently 
means  that  there  will  be  some  empty 
saddles  in  the  New  Frontier's  corral  be- 
fore we  get  through  this  year. 


GRASSROOTS  TAX  REDUCTION 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  offering  today  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  a  grassroots  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal.  I  believe  that  an  imme- 
diate tax  reduction  is  essential  as  a 
critically  needed  stimulus  to  our  econ- 
omy and  as  the  most  effective  way  to 
provide  new  job  opportunities  for  the 
working  people  of  our  Nation. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  is  simple 
and  direct  and  a  similar  proposal  offered 
by  the  Democratic  minority  in  the  83d 
Congress  was  defeated  by  only  6  votes. 

I  am  proposing.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  increase  the  personal  Federal 
income  tax  exemptions  from  $600  to 
$800.  Persons  already  eligible  for  double 
exemptions  would,  of  course,  be  eligible 
for  $1,600  exemptions. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  wise- 
ly, I  believe,  are  already  taking  bold  steps 
to  stimulate  business  investment.  These 
steps  are  necessary  to  keep  our  indus- 
tries and  businesses  competitive  in  world 
markets,  however,  few  of  us  believe  this 
is  all  the  action  needed  to  encourage  full 
employment  opportunities  for  our 
people. 

By  increasing  the  personal  exemption 
from  $600  to  $800,  it  is  estimated  that 
$5.6  billion  would  be  released  into  the 
consumer  market.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  taxpayers  could  well  use 
this  tax  relief  to  meet  their  every  day 
family  expenses  and  family  obligations — 
to  make  the  house  payments,  buy  food, 
and  pay  the  bills  at  the  first  of  the 
month. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tax  reduc- 
tion of  the  proportions  Congress  will 
be  considering  is  estimated  to  be  sufiQ- 
cient  to  offer  new  job  opportunities  for 
almost  1  million  workers  who  cannot 
find  jobs  today. 

I  commend  this  proposed  increase  of 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  from 
$600  to  $800  to  the  study  of  our  col- 
leagues both  in  the  House  and  Senate 
and  of  our  President. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  notice  in  this  morning's  Post  an 
article  by  a  staff  reporter  concerning 
an  interview  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman.  Now,  in  this  article  Mr. 
Freeman  particularly  seems  to  vent  his 
spleen  upon  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck] 
and  challenges  his  sincerity  through  the 
years  in  his  service  to  agriculture.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  is  very  capable 
of  defending  himself.  As  one  who  has 
been  interested  for  many  years  in  the 
well-being  of  agriculture,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck  I 
is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  so  far  as 
agriculture  Is  concerned.  He  comes 
from  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  areas 
of  Indiana,  indeed,  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  I  think  through  the  years  he  has 
very  capably  represented  the  district 
from  which  he  comes. 


MINORITY  LEADER  HALLECK 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford]  for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  Friday.  July  20. 
1962,  immediately  after  all  legislative 
business  and  the  conclusion  of  special 
orders  heretofore  granted,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett  I 
be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  60 
minutes.  I  make  this  request.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  those  Members  of 
the  House  who  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoftman]  may  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so. 

In  further  explanation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  local  celebration  in  Clare 
Hoffman's  hometown  on  Saturday.  July 
21.  which  will  be  widely  attended  by  r>eo- 
ple  from  all  over  the  State  and  elsewhere 
and  we  feel  it  would  be  appropriate  on 
tomorrow  to  have  an  opportunity  for  all 
of  us  who  so  desire  to  say  a  word  about 
Clare. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak-     Jlf^** 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address     Butch 


I  Roll  No.  184] 

BoKgs 

Bolton 

Boykln 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Celler 

Co«d 


1962 
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Collier 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Dasue 

DavU.  Tenn. 
Flood 
Praaler 

Frellnghuysen 
Garland 
Gray 
Gubser 
Harrison.  Va. 
Harvey.  Mich. 
Hoffman,  Mich. 


McMlUan 

McSween 

MuUUard 

Mathias 

May 

MerrOW 

Morgan 

Moulder 

NorreU 

PoweQl 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Scranton 


Shelley 

Smith,  Miss. 

SpeiKse 

Taber 

Thompson,  La. 

Utt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Willis 

Winstcad 

Yates 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBUC  WELFARE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1962 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  to  extend  and  improve  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows:        | 

CoNraiENcr  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2006) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10606)  to  extend  and  Improve  the  public  as- 
sistance and  child  welfare  services  programs 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered   2.   3.  8.  22,  28,  43,  47,  48, 

49,  59.  82.  83,  89,  98.  99,  and  100. 

That  the  House  recede  from  lU  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  4,  5.  6.  9,  10.  11.  12.  13.  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18.  19,  20,  21.  23,  U.  25.  26,  27.  29.  30,  31, 
32.   33,  34,  35,  36,  87.  38.  39,  40,  41.  42,  45, 

50.  51,  52.  63,  54,  56.  57,  60,  61,  62,  63.  65. 
66,  68,  69,  70.  71.  72,  73,  74.  75,  76,  77,  79, 
80.  81.  84.  88.  90,  91.  92,  93,  94,  and  95;  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  2.  after  line  6,  of  the  Senat*  en- 
grossed amendmenltB.  Insert  the  following: 
•Sec.  156.  Starting  date  for  public  assist- 
ance lu  form  of  medical  or  re- 
medial care." 

On  page  2.  line  7.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strlha  out  "ise"  and  Insert 
the  following:  •lejTp;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same.  I 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Sanate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"(c)  Expenditures  (other  than  for  medical 
or  any  other  type  of  remedial  care)  made  at 


any  time  during  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1961,  and  ending  with  the  cloee  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1962,  which  would  have  been  consid- 
ered aid  to  dependent  children  or  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  as  the  case 
may  be,  under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  except  that 
they  were  made  In  the  form  of  payments 
for  work  performed  by  a  relative  with  whom 
a  dependent  child  (as  defined  In  section  406 
or  407  of  such  Act)  Is  living,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  made  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  constitute  aid  to  dependent 
children  or  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  (1)  such  ex- 
penditures were  made  under  conditions 
which  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
section  409  of  such  Act  (added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section),  other  than  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (F)  of  subsection  (a)  (1) 
thereof  and  other  than  the  requirement  that 
the  State  agency  (administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  such  plan)  be 
administering  or  supervising  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  under  which  such 
work  Is  performed,  and  (2)  at  the  time  such 
expenditures  were  made,  such  State  plan 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  and  (3)  of  section  407  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  costs  of  administration 
of  any  such  State  plan  may  Include,  with 
respect  to  expenditures  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  only  such  costs  as  are  ijer- 
mltted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (b)   of  such  section  409." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  on  page 
38  of  the  House  engrossed  bill  strike  out  "or" 
In  line  5  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"serve"  in  line  10  and  Insert  the  following: 
"or  In  the  Imposition  of  criminal  or  civil 
penalties  authorized  under  State  law  If  It  is 
determined  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion that  such  relative  is  not  using  or  has 
not  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  child  any 
such  payments  made  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  provision  of  such  services  or  advice  by 
the  State  agency  (or  the  taking  of  the  ac- 
tion specified  in  such  advice)  shall  not 
serve";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  strike  out  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  after  the  period  on 
page  44,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed  bill 
Insert  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  annually  on  the  number 
of  such  committees  and  on  the  membership 
and  activities  of  each  such  committee.";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"INCREASE     IN     ADEQUATELY     TRAINED     WELFARE 
PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
705  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1958,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  and  for  each 
of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  determine'  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the  sum  of 
•3.500.000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000'. 


"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)  Such  portion  of  the  stuns  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
but  not  in  excess  of  $1,0(X),000  in  the  case 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
$2,000,000  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  subsection  (f).  From  the  remainder  of 
the  sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  allotments  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  (1)  population,  (2) 
relative  need  for  trained  public  welfare  per- 
sonnel, particularly  for  personnel  to  provide 
self-support  and  self -care  services,  and  (3) 
financial  need.' 

"(c)  Such  section  705  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(fi(l)  The  portion  of  the  s\uns  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  the  first 
sentence  of  subseotlon  (b)  to  be  available 
for  carrying  out  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  to  enable  him  to  provide  (A) 
directly  or  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  for  training  personnel 
who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  the  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance programs.  (B)  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions,  for 
special  courses  of  study  or  seminars  of  short 
duration  (not  In  excess  of  one  year)  for 
training  of  such  personnel,  and  (C)  directly 
or  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning,  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
fellowships  or  tralneeshlps  for  such  personnel 
at  such  Institutions,  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  as  may  be  permitted  by  the 
Secretary. 

"  '(2)  Payments  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Secretary,  or  may  be  made  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  adjustments 
may  be  made  in  future  pa3rments  under 
this  subsection  to  take  account  of  overpay- 
ments or  underpayments  in  amounts  previ- 
ously paid. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
he  finds  such  action  to  be  necessary,  pre- 
scribe requirements  to  assure  that  any  in- 
dividual will  repay  the  amount  of  his  fel- 
lowship or  tralneeship  received  under  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  such  individual 
fails  to  serve,  for  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  with  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  connection  with  administration 
of  any  State  or  local  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  may  relieve  any  Indi- 
vidual of  his  obligation  to  so  repay,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  whenever  and  to  the  extent  that 
requirement  of  such  repajrment  would,  in 
his  Judgment,  be  Inequitable  or  would  be 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  established  by  this 
Act.' 

"(d)(1)  Section  526(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ';  and  for  grants  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions ol  higher  learning  for  special  projects 
for  training  personnel  for  work  in  the  field 
of  child  welfare.  Including  tralneeshlps  with 
such  stipends  and  allowances  as  may  be 
permitted  by  the  Secretary'. 

"(2)  The  heading  of  section  526  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  ',  trainimg.'  af- 
ter   research'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  amendments,  as  follows: 
On  page  26,  line  1,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out   "child   placement" 
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and  Inacrt  "child-placement";  on  page  26, 
between  lines  22  and  23.  of  the  Senate  en- 
groased  amendmente,  Insert  tbe  following: 

"(e)  The  amendmente  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  In  the  case  of  expenditures  un- 
der a  State  plan  apjM-oved  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  made  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1962.  and  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  September  30,  1964." 

On  page  80.  line  24.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "136.";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  67:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "and  (B)  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months,  such  additional  amounts  of 
other  Income  and  resources.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  has  a  plan  for  achieving  self- 
support  approved  by  the  State  agency,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  such 
plan,  and  in  making  such  determination 
with  respect  to  any  other  individual  who  has 
attained  age  65  and  is  claiming  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  of  the  first  $50  per 
month  of  earned  income  the  State  agency 
may,  after  December  31,  1962,  disregard  not 
more  than  the  first  $10  thereof  plus  one-half 
of  the  remainder;  and";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  29.  lines  18  and  19,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "old-age 
assistance"  and  insert  the  following:  "aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled";  on  page  29.  line 
20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments, 
after  "capability  for"  insert  the  following: 
"self-support  or";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  85 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  85.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: On  page  32.  line  17,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  the  period 
before  the  quotation  marks  and  Insert  a 
comma:  on  page  32,  line  19,  of  the  Senate 
engrossed  amendments,  strike  out  "July  1" 
and  Insert  the  following:  ''October  1";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  86,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amendments: 
On  page  34,  line  5.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "subsection"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "section". 

On  page  34,  line  6,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "filed"  and  Insert 
the  following :  "made". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  87,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"CEBTAIN    EARNZD   INCOME    MAT   BE    DISREGARDED 
IN  DETXEMINING  NEED  FOR  OLD- ACE  AJSSISTANCS 

"Sxc.  157.  Section  a(a)(10)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
106(a)(1)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ';  except  that,  in  making  such  de- 
termination, of  the  first  $50  per  month  of 
earned  Income  the  State  agency  may  disre- 
gard, after  December  31,  1962,  not  more  than 
the  first  $10  thereof  plus  one-half  of  the 
remainder'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96,  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "(other  than  subsection  (c))"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  97,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following : 

"(f)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
101(a)  shall  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures, under  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der title  I,  IV,  X.  or  XIV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  the  case  may  be,  made  after 
August  31,  1962.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101(b)  shall  oe  applicable  in  the 
case  of  expenditures,  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  IV,  X,  or  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  the  case  may  be,  made 
after  June  30,  1963." 

And  on  page  80,  line  23,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed bill,  strike  out  "101(a).". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Cecil  R.  ELinc, 
Thomas  J   O'Brien. 
Noah  M.  Mason, 
John  W.  Btrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Haxrt  p.  Btro. 
Robert  B.  Krrx, 
John  J.  WnxiAMs, 
Prank  Carlson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statsmxnt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  HoTises  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the\t)lll  (HJl.  10606)  to  extend 
and  Improve  the  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  services  programs  of  the  Social  Se- 
ciirlty  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming 
changes:  1,  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14,  15. 
16.  17.  18.  19.  20.  21,  22.  23.  24.  25.  26.  27, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32.  33,  36,  37,  38.  40.  41.  42, 
45,  47.  48.  49,  50,  52,  53,  54,  55,  59,  60,  61. 
62.  65.  66.  67.  68.  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75. 
76.  77,  78,  79.  80.  81.  88,  89,  90.  91,  92.  94. 
95.  96.  97.  and  98.  With  respect  to  these 
amendments  (1)  the  House  either  recedes 
or  recedes  with  amendments  which  are  tech- 
nical, clerical,  clarifying,  or  conforming  in 
nature,  or  (2)  the  Senate  recedes  in  order 
to  conform  to  other  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Amendments  Noe.  11,  12,  and  13:  The 
House  bill  provided  that  services  defined  as 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
Vocational  Behabilltatlon  Act  which  are 
available  from  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  to  Individuals  under  programs 
for  their  rehabilitation  carried  on  under  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  plan  could  be 
provided  to  applicants  for  or  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  only  by  such  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency  except  to  the 
extent  that  that  agency  agreed  otherwise. 
Such  services  could,  therefore,  not  be  pro- 
vided by  the  State  welfare  agency,  directly 
by  its  own  staff  or  through  agreements  with 
other  nonvocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
of  the  State.  The  Senate  amendments  pro- 
vided that  services  so  defined  which  are 
available  under  such  programs  to  individuals 
in  need  of  them  or  which  are  not  so  avail- 
able but  which  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  is  able  and  willing  to  provide 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  could  be  provided 
for  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance  only  by  such  State  vocational  re- 


habilitation agency.  (Amendments  Noe.  10, 
20,  21,  28,  26.  27,  81.  82.  3S,  74,  75,  and 
76  made  slmtlar  changes  In  comparable  pro- 
vlsloifs  4n  the  ^  House  bill  which  relate  to 
the  otl^er  public  assistance  programs.)  The 
Housej-gcedes. 

Amendments  Noe.  34  and  36:  Amendment 
No.  34  struck  from  the  House  bill  the 
requirement  that  a  State  plan  under  any  of 
the  four  public  assistance  programs  provide 
for  the  minimum  level  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Amendment  No. 
35  substituted  new  language  under  which  the 
attainment  of  the  minimum  level  of  re- 
habilitation services  so  prescribed  Is  not  a 
plan  requirement  but  ts  a  prerequisite  of 
State  entitlement  to  Federal  matching  of 
administrative  expenses  at  the  increased  (75 
per'^ent)  rate  as  provided  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  The  House 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  39:  This  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  requirement 
that  a  State's  plan  for  child -wellare  services 
provide,  with  respect  to  day  care  provided 
under  the  plan,  for  the  payment  of  reason- 
able fees  where  the  family  Is  able  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  the  day  care.  The 
House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  43:  This  amendment  con- 
tained a  separate  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions under  part  3  of  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (child-welfare  services  pro- 
grams) for  fiscal  years  1963.  1904.  and  1965. 
for  the  provision  of  day  care  for  children 
of  migrant  agricultural  workers.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment  No.  44:  This  amendment 
added  to  the  House  bill  two  provisions  affect- 
ing the  community  work  and  training  sec- 
tion (sec.  105)  of  the  bill.  The  first  of  these 
exempted  earnings  on  work  and  training 
projects  from  income  tax  liability  and  with- 
holding. The  second  provided  for  the  Fed- 
eral matching  of  certain  State  expenditures 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  form  of 
payment  for  work  on  projects  where  such 
expenditures  are  made  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1961.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1962. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
eliminating  the  first  of  these  provisions  and 
retaining  the  second. 

Amendment  No.  46:  This  amendment  de- 
leted section  107(a)  of  the  House  bill,  which 
would  have  permitted  a  State  where  the  rela- 
tive-caretaker fails  to  use  the  assistance 
payments  for  the  child's  benefit  under  its 
dependen  >  children  program — without  Jeop- 
ardizing Federal  financial  participation  or 
raising  questions  as  to  the  conformity  of  the 
State's  plan  wltli  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act — to  provide  cer- 
tain gtiidance  and  counseling  services,  and  to 
advise  that  continued  failure  may  result  In 
payments  to  another  interested  person  in- 
stead of  to  such  relative  or  in  appointment 
of  a  guardian  or  legal  representative,  or  in 
any  "other  action"  authorized  under  State 
law,  short  of  denying  assistance  to  the  child, 
which  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard  his 
welfare,  and  to  provide  for  taking  any  action 
so  advised. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
which  restores  most  of  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  (effective  on  date  of  enactment) 
but  specifies  that  the  "other  action"  which 
States  may  take  In  these  cases  (without 
Jeopardizing  their  right  to  Federal  funds) 
Is  the  imposition  of  criminal  or  civil  penal- 
ties by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  for 
such  failure  to  use  such  assistance  payments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child  (after  advising 
the  relative  involved  that  such  penalties  may 
be  Imposed). 

Amendment  No.  51:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  Federal  matching  of  certain  pro- 
tective payments  under  the  dependent  chil- 
dren program  In  the  case  of  State  plans 
approved  under  section  402   of   the   Social 
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Security  Act  which  meet  specified  require- 
ments. One  of  the  requirements  was  that 
the  State  plan  Include  provision  for  meeting 
all  of  the  need,  as  determined  by  the  State, 
of  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  is  paid. 
Senate  amendment  ISo.  51  changes  this  re- 
quirement so  that  the  State  plan  may  In- 
clude provision  for  making  these  payments 
only  In  cases  In  which  the  payments  will, 
under  the  rules  otherwise  applicable  under 
the  State  plan  for  determining  need  and  the 
amount  of  aid  (in  conjunction  with  other 
income  and  resouroes  i .  meet  all  the  need 
of  the  individuals  with  respect  to  whom 
such  payments  are  made.  The  House  re- 
cedes. =  I, 

Amendment  No.  p6:  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  appoint  such  advisory 
committees  as  he  might  need  to  advise  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  Senate  amendment 
limited  the  number  of  such  conimlttees  to 
10  at  any  one  time  and  the  number  of 
members  of  any  such  committee  to  15.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  under 
which  the  numerlcsl  limitations  are  elimi- 
nated and  the  Secretary  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  each  year  on  his  use  of  such 
committees,  their  n^itnbers.  and  their  activi- 
ties. 

Amendment  No.  57:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  exemption  from  certain  con- 
flict-of-interest laws  granted  to  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Welfare,  and 
to  members  of  advisory  committees  appoint- 
ed under  the  new  section  1114  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  was  not  to  apply  to  the  receipt 
or  payment  of  salary  in  connection  with  the 
appointee's  Government  service  from  any 
source  other  than  the  private  employer  of 
the  appointee  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Senate  amendment  No.  57  struck  out 
the  word  "private,"  thereby  extending  the 
exemption  to  such  s  salary  paid  by  a  non- 
private  employer.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Section  704  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States 
for  the  training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 
The  existing  provision  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1968.  The  House  bill  made 
this  section  permanent  and  established 
limits  on  the  amoxmts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated of  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  and  $5,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. Amendment  No.  58  retained  the  same 
dollar  limits  but  authorized  the  training  to 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  (directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts). 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
limiting  to  $1,000,000  of  the  $3,500,000  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1963  and  $2,000,000  of  the 
$5,000,000  authorized  for  any  subsequent  fis- 
cal year  the  amount  which  might  be  used  for 
training  so  provided  by  the  Secretary,  with 
the  remainder  to  be  allotted  to  the  States 
as  under  existing  law. 

Amendments  Noi.  63  and  93:  The  House 
bin  provided  for  Increasing  the  Federal  share 
of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
to  29  35  of  the  first  $35  of  the  average 
monthly  payment  per  recipient,  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  payment  per  recipient  up  to  an 
average  of  $70  per  recipient  being  matched  on 
■  the  basis  of  the  SUtes  "Federal  percentage" 
(which  is  based  on  the  State's  relative  per 
capita  income).  BxUtlng  law  sets  the  Fed- 
eral share  at  %  of  the  first  $31  per  recipient, 
with  matching  of  the  balance  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  percentage  up  to  a  maximum 
average  payment  of  $66.  (The  $31  and  $66 
figures  were,  however,  scheduled  to  decrease 
to  $30  and  $65.  respectively,  on  July  1.) 
Proportionate  increases  were  provided  under 
the  bill  for  the  public  assistance  programs  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
The  House  bill  made  these  Increases  effec- 
tive July  1,  i9ea. 


The  Senate  amendments  made  these  in- 
creases effective  October  1,  1962,  and  contin- 
ued the  $31  and  $66  figures  of  the  existing 
law  from  June  30,  1962,  to  September  SO, 
1962.  when  the  new  formula  becomes 
effective. 

The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  64:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided lor  Federal  payments  for  foster  care 
in  child  care  institutions.  The  Senate 
amendment  struck  out  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  and  Inserted  language  also  pro- 
viding for  Federal  pajmients  for  foster  care  in 
child  care  institutions.  The  House  recedes 
with  technical  amendments  and  with  an 
effective  date  provision  providing  for  making 
such  payments  with  respect  to  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1962,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1964. 

Amendments  Nos.  82  and  83:  The  House 
bill  provided  that  the  maximum  amount 
that  could  be  paid  annually  under  titles  I 
(other  than  sec.  3(aM3)  thereof),  IV,  X. 
XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  $9,800,000  and  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  $330,000.  Amendment  No.  82 
raised  such  amount  for  Puerto  Rico  to 
$10,500,000.  Amendment  No.  83  raised  such 
amount  for  the  Virgin  Islands  to  $400,000. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  84:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  provision 
providing  that  States  shall  disregard,  in  de- 
termining need  under  their  aid  to  the  blind 
programs,  the  first  $85  per  month  of  earned 
income  plus  one-half  of  the  earned  Income  in 
excess  of  $85  per  month  (this  is  in  existing 
law),  and.  In  addition,  for  a  period  not  In 
excess  of  12  months,  such  additional  amounts 
of  other  Income  and  resources  of  an  Individ- 
ual with  a  State-approved  plan  for  achieving 
self-support  as  may  be  necessary  lor  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  plan.     The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  85:  This  amendment 
added  a  new  provision  to  the  House  bill. 
Under  the  existing  foster  care  provision,  the 
placement  and  the  care  of  the  children  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  State  welfare 
agency.  Under  the  amendment,  such  place- 
ment and  care  may  be  the  responsibility 
either  of  the  State  or  local  agency  adminis- 
tering the  State  plan  approved  under  section 
402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  of  any  other 
public  agency  with  which  the  State  agency 
has  an  agreement  containing  certain  specified 
provisions.  Under  the  amendment,  this  new 
provision  Is  to  be  effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1.  1962,  and  ending  on  June 
30,  1963.  Before  March  1,  1963,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  to  sub- 
mit a  full  report  of  the  administration  of 
the  new  provision,  Including  State  experi- 
ence thereunder  and  his  recommendation  as 
to  Its  continuance  or  modification. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
making  the  beginning  date  for  the  new  pro- 
vision October  1.  1962,  Instead  of  July  1,  1962. 
Amendment  No.  86:  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  156  per- 
mitting Federal  matching  under  the  four 
public  assistance  programs  of  State  expendi- 
tures for  medical  or  remedial  care  furnished 
up  to  3  months  before  the  month  in  which 
application  is  made  for  the  aid  or  assistance 
involved.  (A  similar  provision  Is  added  to 
the  new  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  Senate  amendments  Nos.  79  and  80.)  The 
House  recedes  with  clerical  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  87:  This  amendment  added 
to  the  House  bill  a  new  section  157  permit- 
ting States  to  exempt  from  consideration 
up  to  $50  of  earned  Income  in  determining 
the  need  of  an  old-age  assistance  recipient. 
The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
under  which  (after  December  31,  1962)  a 
State  may  exempt  from  consideration  up  to 
$10  of  earned  Income,  and  may  In  addition 
exempt  not  more  than  one-half  of  additional 
earned  income  (in  excess  of  the  amount 
completely  exempted) ,  so  long  as  the  amount 
to  which  such  complete  or  partial  exemption 


Is  applied  does  not  exceed  the  first  $50  of 
earned  Income. 

Amendment  No.  99:  Under  existing  law 
policemen  and  firemen  under  retirement  sys- 
tems in  17  named  States  are  permitted  to 
acquire  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance coverage  under  established  pro- 
cedures for  State  and  local  employees.  This 
amendment  permitted  coverage  for  police- 
men in  Louisiana  under  the  same  procedures. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  100:  This  amendment 
permitted  self-employed  Individuals  who  are 
members  or  adherents  of  established  reli- 
gious sects,  the  teachings  of  which  forbid 
participation  in  such  programs  as  old-age, 
sixrvlvors,  and  disability  Insurance,  to  obtain 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  social  se- 
curity ta.x  and  to  waive  receipt  of  social 
security  benefits.     The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mills. 

Cecil  R.  King. 

Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 

Noah  M.  Mason, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  reading  of 
statement ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  conference  report  is  signed 
by  all  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  and  because  it  is  my  purpose 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discxiss  the  con- 
tents of  the  report,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  the  proposals  contained  in 
H.R.  10606  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  as  it 
passed  the  House  on  March  15  were  de- 
signed to  improve,  redirect,  and  tighten 
up  the  Federal-State  cooperative  public 
welfare  programs. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  bill  came 
back  to  us  from  the  Senate,  there  were 
additional  amendments  designed  to 
further  carry  out  the  House  purposes  in 
some  provisions,  and  there  were  other 
amendments  which  modify  or  add  in 
some  respect  to  the  House  provisions. 
While  there  were  actually  100  amend- 
ments made  to  the  bill  by  the  other 
body,  the  great  majority  of  these  were 
conforming,  technical,  clerical,  or  clari- 
fying amendments.  The  substantive 
changes  which  the  Senate  made  relate 
to  about  five  major  groups  of  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  By  subject  matter, 
these  are  amendments  relating  to,  first, 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled; second,  child  welfare  and  aid  to 
dependent  children;  third,  services  and 
training  to  prevent  or  reduce  depend- 
ency; fourth,  training  grants;  and  fifth, 
miscellaneous  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  discuss  the  prin- 
cipal amendments  made  by  the  Senate 
and  the  agreement  which  was  reached  in 
the  conference  as  follows : 

The  Senate  sulded  two  principal 
smiendments  which  would  have  had  ma- 
jor application  to  the  Federal-State  pi-o- 
grams  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
First,  as  Members  will  recall,  the  House 
bill  provided  for  increasing  the  Federal 
share  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently   or 
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totally  disabled.  The  temporary  increase 
brought  about  by  the  1961  amendments 
increased  Federal  participation  in  ap- 
proximately $1  of  assistance  payments — 
it  increased  the  proportion  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  80  percent 
from  $30  to  $31  and  the  maximum  aver- 
age amount  subject  to  Federal  partici- 
pation from  $65  to  $66— exclusive  of  the 
special  medical  care  provisions  in  old- 
age  assistance.  The  House  bill  this  year 
increased  the  Federal  share  of  the  as- 
sistance payments  from  four-fifths  of 
the  first  $31  of  the  average  assistance 
pasrment  to  twenty-nine  thirty-fifths  of 
the  first  $35  of  the  average  monthly 
assistance  payment,  and  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  on  the  assistance  pay- 
ments made  by  the  States  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  could  participate, 
from  $66  a  month  on  the  average  basis 
to  $70  on  an  average  basis. 

In  effect,  we  will  recall  that  the  House 
bill  provided  for  Uie  continuation  of  the 
$1  celling  increase  under  the  law  exist- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  plus  an  additional 
$4.  The  House  bill  made  this  provision 
effective  July  1.  1962. 

The  Senate  amendments  made  these 
increases  effective  October  1.  1M2,  and 
continued  the  11  increaae  In  the  celling 
from  June  30  of  thia  year  through  Sep- 
tember  30  of  this  year,  ml  which  time  the 
new  formula  becomes  effective.  The 
House  agreed  to  this  Senate  amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  the 
statement  that  was  made  on  page  IS  of 
the  House  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  it  is  the  position 
now  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and,  therefore,  I  take  it,  would  be 
the  position  of  the  House  itself : 

The  committee  expects  that  the  States  will 
pass  this  additional  money  on  to  the  re- 
cipients promptly.  This  has  been  the  gen- 
eral experience  In  past  Increases  of  this  type 
over  the  years. 

Second,  as  Members  will  recall,  under 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  old-age 
assistance  prognun,  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  any  earned 
income  of  the  recipient  in  determining 
need.  The  Senate  added  to  the  House 
bill  a  new  section  157  which  would  have 
permitted  the  States  to  exempt  from 
consideration  up  to  $50  of  earned  income 
in  determining  the  need  of  an  old-age 
assistance  recipient. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  a  State  may  exempt  from  considera- 
tion up  to  $10  of  earned  income  and  may 
in  addition  exempt  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  additional  earned  income — in  ex- 
cess of  $10 — up  to  $50.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  conference 
agreement — if  the  State  so  provides — up 
to  $10  of  earned  income  will  be  permitted 
and  will  not  be  taken  into  account  at 
all  in  determining  need,  and  only  one- 
half  of  the  earned  income  above  the 
amount  so  permitted  and  below  $50  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
need.  This  amendment  will  become  ef- 
fective, under  the  conference  agreement, 
January  1,  1963. 

The  second  major  group  of  amend- 
ments relate  to  child-welfare  and  the 
aid-to-dependent-chlldren  programs. 
As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall,  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  the  House  bill  would  have 


permitted  a  State,  where  the  relative- 
caretaker  fails  to  use  the  assistance  pay- 
ments for  the  child's  benefit  under  its 
ADC  program,  to  take  certain  action 
without  jeopardizing  the  Federal  match- 
ing payment  or  raising  questions  as  to 
the  conformity  of  the  State's  plan  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  House  bill  a 
State  could  provide  certain  guidance  and 
counseling  services  and  advice  that  con- 
tinued failure  to  use  these  payments 
for  the  child's  benefit  would  result  in 
payments  to  another  Interested  person 
instead  of  to  the  relative,  or  in  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  or  legal  rep- 
resentative, or  in  any  "other  action"  au- 
thorized under  State  law.  short  of 
denying  assistance  to  the  child  himself, 
which  might  be  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  child's  welfare,  and  to  provide  for 
taking  any  actions  so  advised. 

The  other  body  deleted  this  entire 
provision  in  the  House-passed  bill.  Your 
conferees  wei^  succcsiilul  in  i-estoring  to 
the  bill  what  we  considered  to  be  the 
major  part  of  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  in  this  respect,  with  certain  changes. 
Under  this  agreement,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, we  have  retained  most  of  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  but  the  agree- 
ment specifies  that  the  "other  action" 
which  States  may  lake  in  those  cases, 
without  loss  of  Federal  funds,  is  the  im- 
position of  criminal  or  civil  penalties 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for 
such  failure  to  use  assistance  pa>'ments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child,  after  ad\is- 
ing  the  relative  that  such  penalties  might 
be  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  words,  under  the 
bill  which  we  bring  back  to  the  House 
from  the  conference,  a  State  without 
jeopardizing  its  matching  share  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  questions  as  to  con- 
formity of  the  State  plan,  may  pro- 
vide guidance  and  counseling  services, 
may  advise  that  continued  failure  may 
result  in  payments  to  another  interested 
person  instead  of  to  the  relative,  or 
may  result  in  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  or  a  legal  representative,  or 
may  result  in  the  imposition  of  criminal 
or  civil  penalties  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  where  the  State  law  provides 
such  penalties  for  such  failure  to  use  the 
assistance  payments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  major  item  un- 
der this  general  heading  which  the  other 
body  added  related  to  the  placement  and 
care  of  foster  children.  Under  the 
existing  foster-care  provision  the  place- 
ment and  care  of  children  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  welfare  agency. 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin  1,  and  our  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  'Ways  and  Means  from 
California,  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  the  House  a  situa- 
tion existing  in  that  State  under  which 
the  placement  and  care  of  certain  chil- 
dren is  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
juvenile  court  or  oflBcers  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  insufficient 
time,  as  we  all  recall,  to  perfect  an 
amendment  prior  to  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  House.  But  before  passage  by 
the  other  body  an  agreement  was  worked 


out  and  language  was  perfected  under 
which  the  placement  and  care  of  foster 
children  may  be  either  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  or  local  agency  adminis- 
tering the  State  plan,  or  of  any  other 
public  agency  with  which  the  Stale 
agency  has  an  agreement  which  contains 
certain  specified  provisions.  This  lan- 
guage was  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  and  under  the  agreement  it 
will  become  effective  October  1,  1962. 

Ml-.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  \he 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Knox). 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  refer  back 
to  the  amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body  to  section  157  which  makes  certain 
changes  relative  to  exemptions.  Of 
course,  this  Is  a  matching  program  with 
the  respective  States.  But  I  wanted  to 
determine  whether  or  not  if  the  respec- 
tive States  do  not  conform  with  the  new 
section  157.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that 
the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  could  withhold 
the  funds  as  far  as  that  section  Is 
concerned? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  the  gentleman  froin 
Michigan  I  think  miaundtnlood  my 
statement  The  earned  Income  provi- 
sion is  entirely  optional:  the  State  mav 
or  may  not  do  thl.^:  It  is  entirely  up  lo 
the  State.  There  Is  no  violation  of  any 
plan  if  the  State  does  not  do  It  For 
example,  the  State  may  say  It  does  not 
want  to  exempt  $10  but  does  want  to 
exempt  $5.  That  would  be  permitted. 
The  State  could  exempt  nothing;  or  it 
could  exempt  up  to  $5.  or  $10;  or  it 
could  go  all  the  way  up  to  $50.  if  it 
wanted  to.  and  half  of  the  amount  above 
the  amount  so  permitted  above  the  $5 
or  $10,  and  up  to  $50  would  be  disre- 
garded.   But  It  is  entirely  optional. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  KNOX.  Then  there  is  nothinpr.  to 
the  gentleman's  knowledge,  that  would 
require  any  amendment  to  State  laws 
now  existing  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  under  section  157? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  a  thing,  except  that 
some  States,  I  understand,  would  have 
to  amend  their  law  if  they  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  this  provision.  But 
they  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
required  to  do  so.  It  is  entirely  optional. 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas on  behalf  of  the  State  of  California 
for  his  helpfulness  in  working  out  this 
amendment  dealing  with  foster  homes. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  State  of 
California  uses  very  widely  the  place- 
ment procedure  through  juvenile  courts 
and  probation  departments,  and  this 
will  make  it  possible  for  youngsters 
placed  in  that  way  to  qualify  for  aid  to 
dependent  children.  We  are  thankful 
to  the  gentleman  for  approving  this 
amendment  so  that  it  might  become  law. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the   gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MIT  .US.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  direct  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  this  new  section  157  which  is  the 
authorization  to  earn,  which  was  added 
in  the  Senate;  an  authorization  to  earn, 
as  I  interpret  this,  up  to  $50  if  the  State 
law  so  provides.  Is  that  the  interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  was  the  Senate 
amendment,  so  that  if  the  State  wanted 
to  do  so  It  could  disregard  the  whole 
amount  up  to  $50  of  earned  income  per 
recipient  without  being  in  violation  of 
the  Federal-State  plan  and  thus  still 
receive  Federal  matching.  I  have  ex- 
plained the  conference  changes.  It  Is 
entirely  optional  with  the  State. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  If  the 
State  plan  provided  that  a  person  may 
earn  up  to  $50  and  he  is  not  now  re- 
ceiving an  old-age  assistance  but  wants 
to  become  eligible,  and  he  Is  now  earn- 
ing $50  a  month  then  the  State  could 
adopt  the  plan  that  would  permit  him 
to  earn  up  to  the  |50  a  month? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  entirely  optional 
with  the  States:  the  nentlcman  Is  cor- 
i-ect.  However,  as  to  the  amounts,  the 
conference  committee  modified  the 
Senate  amendment  as  I  pointed  out.  It 
is  not  brought  back  exactly  as  U\t  Sen- 
ate  passed  it.  but  it  is  still  enUrely  op- 
tional with  the  State. 

Mr.     ROGERS    of     Colorado.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  fcntleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 
Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  further. 
Mr.  ROGERS  ot  Colorado.     I  notice 
that  this  says: 

Except  that.  In  making  such  determina- 
tion, of  the  first  S90  per  month  of  earned 
Income,  the  State  agency  may  disregard, 
after  December  31,  1962,  not  more  than  the 
first  no  thereof  pjus  one-half  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr  MILLS.  Yes.  The  State  could,  if 
it  wishes,  disregard  all  of  the  first  $10, 
and  one-half  the  balance  up  to  $50;  that 
is.  one-half  of  $40;  so  that  in  effect  $30 
of  the  $50  could  be  disregarded,  but  one 
half  of  the  $40  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  With  reference  to 
the  aid-to-dependent-children  provision, 
some  of  our  cities  have  had  diflBculty  in 
financing  because  of  lack  of  contribu- 
tions. Is  there  any  retroactive  provision 
in  this  legislation  that  will  permit  some 
reimbursement  in  that  area  for  past 
payments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  there  is  no  increase, 
either  prospectively  or  retroactively  for 
aid  to  dependent  children;  except,  of 
course,  that  this  conference  report,  as 
did  the  House  bill,  provides  that  the 
State  can  include  the  unemployed  father 
in  determining  the  needs  of  the  family 
for  aid -to-dependent-children  purposes. 
That  is  entirely  optional  with  the  State. 
That  is  made  pennanent  and  was  for  a 
year  on  a  temporary  basis. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MTT.Tfi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  What  does  this  con- 
ference report  provide  respecting  the 
exemption  from  social  security  taxes  of 
members  of  certain  religious  groups? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  particular  amend- 
ment was  added  in  the  Senate.  The 
conference  committee  deleted  the 
amendment.  There  is  a  specific  reason 
why  the  members  of  the  House  commit- 
tee asked  that  that  amendment  be 
deleted.  In  the  levying  of  taxes  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Congress  in  order 
to  be  within  the  Constitution  levy  a 
tax  that  applies  uniformly  to  all.  For 
example,  this  social  security  tax  is 
normally  referred  to  as  a  form  of  excise 
tax.  Whatever  type  it  may  be,  you  can- 
not levy  a  social  security  tax  on  the 
farm  Income  of  all  farmers  up  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  then  except  from  the 
appUcation  of  that  tax  those  farmers 
who  have  certain  religious  views  or  be- 
long to  a  certain  church  without  raising 
constitutional  questions.  Our  group  felt 
that  it  raised  a  very  serious  constitu- 
tional question  to  say  that  all  other 
farmers  or  all  other  reliuious  fiit>ups 
would  be  taxed  for  social  security  pur- 
poses and  one  group  would  not.  We 
could  not.  thei^foiT.  accept  Uie  amend- 
ment in  conference,  and  the  Stnato  re- 
ceded on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
law  to  permit  contributions  of  aid  to 
children  of  unemployed  parents  expired 
on  July  1.  Is  It  true  that  this  conference 
report  extends  that  law  retroactively  to 
Julyl? 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  July  1,  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  unemployed  father  within  the 
aid-to-dependent-children  program. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  what  will  happen? 
Today  is  the  19th  of  July.  As  I  under- 
stand, some  jurisdictions  have  continued 
these  payments  on  the  assumption  that 
this  bill  would  pass.  Some  have  not. 
Will  the  chairman  explain  clearly  what 
the  situation  will  be  as  to  both  those 
categories? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Government  would 
make  available  payments  to  those  States 
which  have  continued  this  provision  on 
the  basis  of  this  effective  date.  If  the 
State  has  not  made  payments  or  con- 
tinued this  program,  then  there  is 
nothing  that  the  State  can  bill  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  where  the  State  has  not  continued 
it  there  would  be  no  retroactive  pay- 
ment, but  where  the  State  has  continued 
to  carry  this  category  on  the  rolls  then 
the  Federal  Government  would  fulfill 
the  Federal  Government's  part  of  the 
cost  from  July  1, 1962.  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion in  the  same  category.  Suppose, 
now,  the  States  that  have  not  continued 
these  payments  should  now  pick  up  and 
do  so;  would  they  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment back  to  July  1  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  would  be  eligible 
from  the  time  they  resumed  payments, 
only  from  the  time  they  resumed  pay- 
ments.   In  the  case  you  put,  there  would 


have  been  no  payments  from  July  1  to 
the  present. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  have  read  the  report 
and  I  cannot  find  out  whether  there 
was  any  arrangement  made  in  the  other 
body  or  in  conference  for  payments  for 
religious  purpK>ses,  payments  to  be  made 
to  religious  groups,  a  feature  that  we 
struck  out  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  in  this  con- 
ference repwrt. 

Mr.  ALGER.  It  is  not  in  this  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ii\ltial  House  bill,  section  107,  contained 
language  which  was  deleted  by  Senate 
amendment  46. 

Mr,  MILLS.  I  explained  that  a  mo- 
ment ago.  The  House  did  succeed  In 
having  the  other  body  yield  with  re- 
spect to  the  pitrsent  language.  The  ma- 
jority ot  the  House  language  n^-as  re- 
stored, 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  WIU  the  origi- 
nal House  language  prevail? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  original  language 
was  modified  somewhat  In  conference, 
and  I  explained  that  a  moment  ago. 
But,  the  major  part  of  the  House  lan- 
guage was  restored. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  here- 
tofore discussed  section  157  which  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  I  now  place 
upon  that,  they  may  earn  $10  wholly 
disregarded  and  one-half  of  the  balance 
would  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  one-half  the  bal- 
ance up  to  $50. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  $30 
of  the  $50  will  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  MILLS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Up  to 
$50  a  month  and  that  applies  only  to 
earned  income? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  time — it  applies 
only  to  earned  income. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Hereto- 
fore there  have  been  many  instances, 
particularly  in  my  State,  with  reference 
to  the  welfare  depaitment  where  peo- 
ple have  provided  homes  with  free  rent 
to  them  and  they  have  deducted  that  as 
income,  does  this  amendment  change 
this  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  does  not  change 
that.  This  has  to  do  only  with  earned 
income.  What  we  are  thinking  about  is 
this  kind  of  situation:  There  may  be  an 
elderly  lady,  let  us  say,  who  is  presently 
drawing  public  assistance  in  your  State 
and  maybe  your  State  will  not  even  per- 
mit her  to  go  out  and  earn  a  few  dollars 
a  week  baby  sitting  or  doing  something 
else.  This  provision  will  enable  your 
State,  if  it  wants  to,  to  permit  her  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  work  to  this  extent 
in  earning  income  without  causing  her 
grant  to  be  changed. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  maintaining  this  par- 
ticular provision  in  our  old-age  assist- 
ance program  because  it  helps  iron  out 
many  difficult  situations  and  gives  some 
incentive  to  the  aged  who  receive 
assistance. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
other  amendments  that  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed which  are  not  of  as  great  im- 
portance as  the  ones  I  have  discussed. 
There  will  be  an  explanation  of  them  in 
the  Record.  I  doubt  there  are  any 
amendments  that  any  Member  would 
want  me  to  discuss  at  this  point  except 
one  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  change 
we  made  in  the  conference  with  respect 
to  the  House  bill  with  regard  to  services 
and  training  to  prevent  oi-  reduce  de- 
pendency. 

The  House  bill  included  certain  provi- 
sions designed  to  provide  more  services 
and  training  in  the  public  assistance 
programs  to  prevent  or  reduce  depend- 
ency, to  promote  self-sufficiency,  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  these  services. 
To  this  end,  the  House  bill  authorized  75- 
percent  Federal  matching  in  all  public 
•  assistance  titles  for  certain  sei^vices  to 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  House 
bill  included  a  requirement  that  a  State 
_  plan  under  any  of  these  four  programs 
must  provide  for  the  minimum  level  of 
rehabilitation  services  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Thus,  in  the  House  bill,  we  said  the 
States  would  have  to  amend  their  State 
plan  in  order  to  provide  for  this  par- 
ticular arrangement. 

The  other  body  amended  this  House 
provision  by  the  substitution  of  new 
language  under  which  the  attainment  of 
the  minimum  level  of  rehabilitation 
services  so  prescribed  is  not  a  plan  re- 
quirement but  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
State  entitlement  to  75-percent  Federal 
matching  for  administrative  expenses. 

Thus,  the  Senate  changed  it  so  that  it 
is  optional  with  the  State.  The  States 
which  do  it  get  75  percent  of  the  cost 
and  the  States  which  do  not  do  it  and 
continue  to  OE>erate  as  it  is  without 
training  additional  personnel  get  50  per- 
cent. 

The  conference  committee  concluded 
that  the  modification  of  the  House  pro- 
vision in  this  respect  was  an  improve- 
ment over  the  House  language  in  that 
the  House  language  may  have  been  too 
rigid  in  its  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  briefly  mention  two 
other  amendments. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  services 
defined  as  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  which  are  available  from  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
could  be  provided  to  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  only  by 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
agency  agreed  otherwise.  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  House  bill  that  such  services 
could  not  be  provided  by  the  State  wel- 
fare agency,  directly  by  Its  own  staff,  or 
through  agreements  with  other  nonvoca- 


tional    rehabilitation    agencies    of    the 
State. 

The  other  body  amended  these  provi- 
sions to  strengthen  the  basic  House  In- 
tent. This  was  done  imder  the  Senate 
language  by  providing  that  services  so 
defined  which  are  available  under  these 
programs  to  individuals  in  need  of  them 
or  which  are  not  so  available  but  which 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  could  be  provided 
to  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  only  by  the  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agency. 

Your  conferees  concluded  that  the 
amendment  was  basically  one  which  fur- 
ther carried  out  the  original  intent  and 
therefore  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
existing  law  provides  that  in  their  aid- 
to-the-blind  programs  States  shall  dis- 
regard in  determining  need  the  first  $85 
per  month  of  earned  income  plus  one- 
half  of  the  earned  income  in  excess  of  $85 
a  month.  The  other  body  amended  this 
provision  by  specifying  that  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  12  months  a  State  shall 
also  disregarrd  such  additional  amounts 
of  other  income  and  resources  of  an  in- 
dividual with  a  State-approved  plan  for 
achieving  self-support  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  the  plan.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  that  this 
provision,  on  a  temporary  basis,  was  ap- 
propriate to  include  in  the  bill  as  an  ad- 
ditional incentive  for  these  individuals 
to  attain  self-support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  other  changes 
which  were  made,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  conference  rep>ort  and  the 
statements  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  trying  to  estimate,  and  I  confess 
that  I  cannot,  the  alteration  in  the  cost 
of  this  program.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  unbudgeted  costs  now 
are?    They  were  about  $250  million. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  not  the  unbudgeted 
costs,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  what  it  was. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  only  unbudgeted 
item  in  the  bill  as  it  went  through  the 
House  was  the  additional  $4  that  we 
provided  In  the  ceiling  for  the  three 
categories. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  recall  it,  that  was 
$140  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  beg  par- 
don. I  think  the  gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Senate  has  carved 
3  months  out  of  this  fiscal  year  for  that 
so  that  it  did  reduce  the  cost  for  this 
fiscal  year,  but  it  still  runs  for  a  full 
year.  With  reference  to  the  cost  that 
was  provided  in  the  House  bill,  the  other 
body  added  this  other  provision  that  we 
have  been  talking  about,  that  is,  the  so- 
called  earned  income  exemption,  and  if 
it  had  been  agreed  to  as  it  came  to  us,  if 
every  State  utilized  this  opportunity — 


this  option — to  disregard  the  first  $50. 
it  would  have  cost  around  $150  million 
or  $155  million.  However,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  not  anything  like  all  the 
States  would  have  used  it  to  begin  with. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  retention  of 
that  provision,  as  modified  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  will  add  additional 
costs  in  the  course  of  the  first  full  year 
of  its  operation  of  around  $25  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  unanimous 
conference  report  on  the  part  of  the 
House  managers,  I  hope  it  will  be  unan- 
imously agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  »4r.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  358.  nays  34,  not  voting  43. 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  1651 

YEAS— 358 

Abbitt 

Clark 

Granahan 

Abemethy 

Coad 

Grant 

Adair 

Cobelan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Addabbo 

Collier 

Green.  Pa. 

Albert 

Colmer 

Grlffln 

Alexander 

Conte 

Orlffltha 

Andersen. 

Cook 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Minn. 

Cooley 

Hagen.  Calif 

Anderson.  111. 

Corbett 

Haley 

Andrews 

Corman 

Halleck 

Anfuso 

Cramer 

Halpern 

Arends 

Cunningham 

Hansen 

A-shley 

Curt  in 

Harding 

Ash  more 

Daddarlo 

Hardy 

Asplnall 

Daniels 

Harris 

Auchlncloss 

Davis. 

Harrl.son.  Wyo 

Avery 

James  C. 

Harsha 

Ay  res 

Davis.  John  W 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Bailey 

Dawson 

Hays 

Baker 

Delaney 

Healey 

Baldwin 

Dent 

Hechler 

Baring 

Denton 

Hemphill 

Barrett 

Derwinskl 

Henderson 

Barry 

Dlggs 

Herlong 

Bass.  N  H 

Dlngell 

Hoeven 

Ba«8.  Tenn. 

E>omlnlck 

Hollfleld 

Bates 

Donohue 

Holland 

Battln 

Dooley 

Horan 

Beckworth 

Dowdy 

Hosmer 

Belcher 

Downing 

Huddles  ton 

Bell 

Doyle 

Hull 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Dulskl 

Ichord.  Uo. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Durno 

Inouye 

Betts 

Dwyer 

Jarman 

Blatnlk 

Edmondson 

Jennings 

Boland 

Elliott 

Jensen 

Boiling 

Everett 

Joelson 

Bonner 

Evins 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bow 

Fallon 

Johnson.  Md. 

Boyktn 

Parbsteln 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Brademas 

Fa-^ell 

Jonas 

Bray 

Felghan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Breeding 

Fen ton 

Jones,  Mo. 

Brewster 

Flnnegan 

Judd 

Bromwell 

Flno 

Karsten 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Plsher 

Karth 

Broomfleld 

Flynt 

Kastenmeler 

BroyhlU 

Fogarty 

Keams 

Buckley 

Pord 

Kee 

Burke,  Ky. 

Forrester 

Keith 

Burke,  Mass 

Fountain 

Kelly 

Burleson 

Frellnghuysen 

Keogh 

Bvme,  Pa. 

Friedel 

Kllgore 

Cabin 

Fulton 

King,  Calif. 

Cannon 

Gary 

King.  Utah 

Carey 

Oarraatz 

Klrwan 

Casey 

Gathlngs 

Kltchln 

Cederberg 

Gavin 

Kluczynskl 

Celler 

Olalmo 

Knox 

Chamberlain 

Gilbert 

Kornegay 

Chelf 

Glenn 

Kowalskl 

Chenoweth 

Gonzalez 

KunlMl 

Chlperfleld 

GoodeU 

Kyi 

Cburch 

Goodllng 

Landrum 

Pa 


1962 


Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mack 

Madden 

MagnusoQ 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller,  N.T. 

MilUken 

Mills 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorbead 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mofther 
Moss 
M  alter 
Murphy 
Murray 
Matcher 
Nedxl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
C3rlen.  111. 
OBrlen,  NY. 
O'Hara.  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich 
O'Konitkt 
Olsen 
ONetll 
Osmers 


Alger 

Ashbrook 

Becker 

Beermann 

Brown 

Bruce 

Clancy 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 


Alford 

Berry 

Blitch 

Hoggs 

Bolton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Dftgue 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Ellsworth 

Flood 

Frazler 

Gallagher 

Garlaiul 

Gray 
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Ostertac 
PBs«n|>n 
PatmMi 

Pelly 

PerkltM 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

Pbllbi« 

Pike 

Pllchfi  ■ 

Plllloti 

Plmli 

Poag^ 

Poff   ' 

PoweU 

Price 

Pucinakl 

Purcelll 

QuleJ  I 

Randall 

Reece 

Re\i8« 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rleblman 

Rlvere,  Alaska 

Rlvens,  SO. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Ro  bison 

Rodloo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Kla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

RoosSTelt 

Boseothal 

Rostflilkowskl 

Roudmush 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryi'.n,  NY. 

St  George 

St.  Germain 

Santfttigclo 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwtlker 

Schweaigcl 

Scott 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

shipiKor 

Shor^ 
Shrlvtr 

NAYS— 34 

Flndley 
Groe^j 
Hall    I 
Hies  bind 
Hoffman,  111. 
Johansen 
Kilburn 
King,  NY. 
Laird 
Llpsoomb 
Mcculloch 
McVey 

NOT  VOTING— 43 


Slbal 

Bikes 

Slier 

Stak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stagjters 

Bteed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watu 

Weaver 

WeU 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  lad. 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zclenko 


Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Michel      - 

Minshall 

Ray 

Relfel 

Roui«elot 

Schadeberg 

Scherer 

Smith.  Calif. 


Gubser 
Harrison.  Va. 
Harvej-,  Mich. 
Hubert 

Hoffman.  Mich 
McSween 
Macdonald 
Manila  rd 
MatDtas 
May 
Merrow 
Miller. 

George  P. 
Morgan 
Moulder 


Riley 

Roberts,  Ala. 

&iund 

Scranton 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Spence 

Taber 

Thompson.  La. 

Utt 

Van  Zandt 

WUlls 

W  Instead 

Yates 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Hoffman  of  MIchlgao  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mrs   Bolton. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Scranton. 
Mr.  Prasler  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 


Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  Moulder  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Mlchlgtin. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Dague. 
Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Spence  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  George  P.  Miller  with  Mr.  Ctirtls  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Taber. 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Garland. 

Mr.  REIPEL  and  Mr.  GROSS  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPLICATION  OP  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  10062)  to 
extend  the  application  of  certain  laws 
to  American  Samoa,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Aspin- 
ALL,  O'Brien  of  New  York,  Rogers  of 
Texas,  Saylor,  and  Westland. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1811.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance,  In  order  to 
permit  eligible  p>ersons  thereunr'er  to  attend 
foreign  educational  Institutions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances: 

H.R.  3383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Starker; 

H.R.5061.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
L.  Merrill; 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lecll  A. 
Sims; 

H.R.  8282.  An  act  to  amend  section  3203 
(d)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of 
pension  otherwise  payable  during  hospitali- 
zation of  certain  veterans  with  a  wife  or 
child; 

H.R.  8415.  An  act  to  change  the  classes  of 
persons  eligible  to  receive  payments  of  bene- 
fits withheld  during  the  lifetime  of  deceased 
veterans  while  being  furnished  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care; 

H.R.  8484.  An  act  to  authorize  establish- 
ment of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Birthplace 
and  Sagamore  Hill  National  Historic  Sites, 
N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9273.  An  act  to  repeal  obsolete  laws 
relating  to  military  bounty  land  warrants 
and  to  provide  for  cancellation  of  recorded 
warrants; 

H.R.  9599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Annenberg; 

H.R.  9844.  An  act  to  waive  section  142, 
title  28,  United  fiUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 


to  the  U^.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Connecticut  for  holding  court  at  Bridgeport; 

H.R.  10012.  An  act  to  waive  section  142.  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  holding  oourt  at  Win- 
chester. Tenn.; 

HJl.  10016.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  holding  of  court  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  by  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Alabama; 

H.R.  10389.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Marshall  Division,  holding 
court  at  Marshall,  Tex.; 

H.R.  10068.  An  act  to  amend  section  742  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
exchange  of  5-year  term  policies  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment life  insurance  to  a  special  endow- 
ment at  age  96  plan; 

H.R.  10618.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Compact,  and  for  related  purposes; 

HJl.  10669.  An  act  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  assignment  of  national  service  life 
insurance; 

H.R.  11670.  An  act  to  postpone  by  3 
months  the  date  on  or  before  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation  pursuant  to  section 
19(d)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJ.  Res.  714.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  conveyance  to 
the  International  Monetary  Pund,  on  a  full 
reimbursement  basis,  for  use  in  expansion 
of  its  headquarters; 

H.  Con.  Res.  413.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  "Supplement  to  Cumulative  Index  to  Pub- 
lications of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities — 1955  through  1960  (84th,  85th, 
and  86th  Cong.) ,"  87th  Congress,  1st  session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  "Cumulative  In- 
dex to  Publications  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  1938-54,"  84th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  417.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  House  Report  No.  1278,  parts  1  and  2, 
87th  Congress,  1st  session; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concvirrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Hearings  on  Small  Business  Problems 
Created  by  Petroleum  Imports;  " 

H.  Con.  Res.  476.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  additional  copies  of  hetu-ings 
on  Judicial  Review  of  Veterans'  Claims,  87th 
Congress,  2d  session;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  480.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  report  entitled 
"Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pollution  and  Health" 
as  a  Hoiise  document,  and  providing  for  ad- 
ditional copies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4449.  An  act  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  religious 
purposes; 

HJl.  7336.  An  act  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  oysters  by  propagation  of  disease- 
resistant  strains,  and  for  other  piu-poses; 

H.R.  7727.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  accept  fellowships,  scholarships,  or 
grants; 
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HJl.  8892.  An  act  to  amend  certain  admin- 
istrative provlBlona  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; 

H.R.  10069.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pros- 
thetic research  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion: and 

HJl.  12180.  An  act  to  extend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  personal 
and  household  effects  brought  Into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolution, 
and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  1611.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold 
Reservation; 

S.  1192.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the 
leasing  of  coal  lands  imposed  upon  rail- 
roads; 

S.  1307.  An  act  to  amend  section  128  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  constitute 
Richland.  Wash.,  a  place  of  holding  court  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Washington,  southern 
division,  and  to  waive  sectlpn  142  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington,  southern  division,  holding  court 
at  Richland,  Wash.; 

S.  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Etouglass  home  as  a 
part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2568.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1950.  to  extend  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  con- 
cerned under  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington May  31,  1949,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mona 
Mclsaac  Downey; 

3. 2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Karollne  Dollar  and  Alex  Peter  Pedersen; 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  afford  addi- 
tional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability may  be  afforded  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training; 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  change  the  names  of  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument,  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3109.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  authorize 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  peacetime  vet- 
erans suffering  from  noncompensable  service- 
connected  disabilities; 

S.  3152.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tional enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging 
of  rice  prior  to  Its  distribution  under  cer- 
tain Federal  programs,  including  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program; 

S.  3279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yet  Gee 
Moy  (Tsze  Woo  Lai)  and  Mee  Sen  Moy  (Sau 
Ming  Lai) ; 

S.  3408.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  library  of  musical  scores  and 
other  Instructional  materials  to  further  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties In  the  field  of  music  for  blind  persons; 

S.  3431.  An  act  to  consent  to. the  amend- 
ment of  the  Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact 
and  to  the  participation  of  certain  addi- 
tional States  In  such  conipact  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Capitol,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  Novem- 


ber 4-10.  1963,  as  "National  Country  Music 
Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1824.  An  act  to  create  an  additional  Ju- 
dicial district  for  the  State  of  Florida,  to  be 
known  as  the  middle  district  of  Florida. 


FOOD  AND    AGRICULTURE  ACT   OF 
1962 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  727,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12391)  to  improve  and  protect  farm 
Income,  to  reduce  costs  of  farm  programs  to 
the  Federal  Government,  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  excessive  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bin  as  they  pertain  to  Public  Law  480, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Garmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMERICAN    MERCHANT   MARINE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  former  President  Eisen- 
hower sailed  to  Europe  on  the  British 
Uner  Queen  Elizabeth. 

While  it  is  true  that  his  attention  dur- 
ing recent  times  has  been  devoted  to 
trying  to  lead  the  Republican  Party  out 
of  the  slough  of  despondency  in  which 
it  is  mired,  has  he  completely  forgotten 
the  American  merchant  marine? 

Has  he  forgotten  that  but  a  few  short 
years  ago  he  was  referring  to  it  as  the 
fourth  arm  of  our  defense?  This  sets 
an  unfortunate  example  by  our  former 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices and  former  President  to  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  using  ocean  transc>ortation. 

Has  he  forgotten  that  every  dollar 
paid  to  a  foreign  ship  line  contributes 
to  our  loss  of  gold  and  increases  our  im- 
balance of  payments? 


Has  he  forgotten  that  the  queen  of  the 
Atlantic,  our  own  SS  United  States,  flies 
the  American  flag? 

We  can  only  hope  that  other  Ameri- 
cans do  not  forget  these  things,  nor 
that  the  finest  and  safest  ships  in  the 
world  are  those  of  our  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Bass]  and  I  also  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  myself  in  the  very  unusual  posi- 
tion of  being  in  opposition  to  the  position 
of  my  chairman  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  relation  to  the  bill 
whose  consideration  this  rule  makes  in 
order.  In  the  8  years  that  I  have  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  have 
opposed  the  chairman  or  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  my  committee  on 
only  one  other  occasion,  and  that  was 
on  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

However,  today  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  legislation  that  this  rule  makes 
in  order  is  not  legislation  that  should 
be  passed  by  the  House  in  Its  present 
form  because  it  does  not  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  that  exists  today.  Thi.s 
is  not  an  administration  bill,  it  is  not  a 
committee  bill.  This  is  an  Illegitimate 
piece  of  legislation  that  could  be  referred 
to  as  being  pasture  bred.  I  am  not  sure 
who  the  sire  is  and  I  am  sure  the  dam  is 
not  sure  either.  This  only  continues  the 
same  type  of  problem  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  It  is  a  temporary  extension  of 
something  that  has  been  recognized  as 
being  bad.  because  previously  we  brought 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  would  have  repealed  this,  would 
have  eliminated  it. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  people  that  sup- 
ported the  last  bill  that  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  good  conscience  cannot 
support  this  bill,  because  this  bill  Is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  legislation  that 
you  were  asked  to  support  the  last  time. 
It  continues  a  thing  that  they  told  you 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill  that  was  defeated  3  weeks  ago. 

I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  city  who 
come  to  the  floor  and  represent  the  con- 
sumer element  of  our  population  that 
this  only  continues  In  existence  pro- 
grams which  have  built  up  surpluses 
which  have  cost  the  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  and  have  done  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumers, 
or  really  Improve  the  general  farm 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  honest  opinion 
that  before  any  legislation  Is  passed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  It  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary for  us  to  amend  this  bill.  I  have 
three  amendments  that  I  will  offer  today 
If  these  amendments  are  adopted, 
then  If  we  would  go  Into  conference  with 
the  other  body,  with  an  approach  to 
curing  the  problem,  then  I  would  say — 
pass  this  bin.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  even 
go  into  conference  with  the  other  body 
on  the  bill  they  passed  because  out  of 
utter  desperation  our  own  committee 
tabled  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  voted  not  to  table.  We  are 
saying  to  the  Senate,  we  will  not  go  to 
conference  with  you.  We  will  not  con- 
sider a  conference  committee  with  you 
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until  you  take  up  this  bill  that  we  have 
to  come  back  to  and  present  It  to  the 
House.  So,  my  friends.  In  all  sincerity  I 
say  to  you  before  we  pass  this  bill  today, 
let  us  adopt  amendments  that  would 
eliminate  the  55  million  acre  minimum 
wheat  acreag'3  allotment  which  has  been 
filling  the  warehouses  with  wheat  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollai's.  Let  us  not  continue  this 
cancer  that  is  killing  not  only  the  farm 
program,  but  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Also,  let  us  repeal  In  this  act,  if  we 
pass  it.  the  1958  Feed  Grains  Act  that 
nobody  Is  really  in  favor  of,  the  thing 
that  continues  practices  of  over  produc- 
tion at  high  jJrice  supports.  The  farmer 
either  must  have  complete  freedom  to 
produce  what  he  wants  to  and  sell  It  In 
the  market  or  else.  If  we  are  going  to 
support  prlc<ts.  there  ought  to  be  some 
j-ort  of  production  controls  as  part  of  it. 
I  hojje  today,  before  this  House  is  willing 
to  pass  any  tempKirary  extension,  that 
we  will  do  something  that  will  look 
realistically  iit  the  problem.  If  we  pass 
this  bill  today,  it  Is  just  like  flUing  up 
the  chuckholes  In  a  bad  road  Instead  of 
trying  to  build  a  new  rosulbed.  I  sin- 
cerely solicit  your  help  today  in  tiTlng 
to  build  a  new  roadbed  for  agriculture 
and  look  forward  to  a  program  that  will 
cure  the  Ills  instead  of  just  extending 
the  present  cancer  that  we  have  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JE3^NINGS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  what  he  is  saying,  to  a 
great  extent  I  certainly  agree  with,  espe- 
cially as  it  (>ertalns  to  the  comparison 
between  this  prograun  and  the  program 
which  we  voted  for  a  few  days  ago.  But, 
I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me,  there  is  this  difference.  The  Find- 
ley  amendment  which  was  placed  in  the 
committee  bill  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering reduced  the  support  prices  to 
80  percent  of  the  average  of  the  past  3 
years  rather  than  90  percent.  So,  in 
effect,  what  we  are  doing  is  changing  the 
1958  act  inst<'ad  of  supporting  unlimited 
production  at,  65  percent,  we  will  be  sup- 
porting It  at  52  >  2  percent. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  But  that 
does  not  cure  the  problem.  It  just  eases 
the  pain.  I  might  remind  my  friend  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  I  Mr.  Find- 
ley  1  opposed  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  and 
ask  the  Speaker  to  notify  me  when  I 
have  spoken  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  we  are  faced  with  a 
peculiar  situation.  We  have  had  the 
bill  and  other  matters  discussed,  but  no 
one  has  discussed  this  rule.  Perhaps  I 
am  p>ersonally  in  a  poor  position  to  dis- 
cuss the  rule,  because  I  was  one  of  the 
four  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
Rules  Committee  who  did  not  hear  the 
discussion  of  this  legislation.  It  was 
called  up  suddenly  before  the  Rules 
Committee  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, at  a  time  when  we  had  not 
had  any  opportuialty  to  read  the  bill  or 


to  even  have  the  report  available  to 
study. 

The  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  consider  this  legislation  was  called 
late  on  Thursday  evening  at  a  time  when 
the  House  still  was  in  session.  I  learned 
the  next  morning  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
Itself  had  not  been  delivered  to  my  oflSce 
until  after  5:30  Thursday  evening,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  report  had  been 
delivered  to  the  Rules  Committee  just 
before  I  arrived  for  the  hearing  on  the 
application  for  a  rule,  so  there  was  no 
opfMjrtunlty  given  to  me,  as  ranking 
minority  member,  or  to  other  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  to  study  either  the  report  or 
the  bill,  or  to  know  anything  about  the 
measure  before  we  acted  uF>on  it.  All 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  we  had  an  un- 
derstanding in  the  Rules  Committee 
that  on  all  important  legislation  the 
committee  report  must  be  filed  at  least 
48  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing  so 
we  could  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
it  and  the  bill,  and  know  something 
about  the  legislation  involved  before 
granting  a  rule. 

At  that  time  I  was  informed  by  the 
chairman  this  was  just  another  agricul- 
ture bill,  similar,  it  was  so  stated,  to  the 
farm  bill  that  had  been  defeated  in  the 
House  by  10  votes  some  few  days  before. 
Of  course,  all  you  have  to  do  is  read  this 
bill,  and  the  one  that  was  defeated,  to 
know  they  are  entirely  different  meas- 
ures. So  all  I  know  about  this  resolu- 
tion or  rule  is  more  or  less  hearsay. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  an  open 
rule,  providing  for  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate on  a  new  farm  bill,  not  the  one  con- 
sidered here  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
defeated,  or  anything. like  it.  but  rather 
a  new  bill  that  would  extend  the  original 
Kennedy  administration  farm  bill,  with 
some  few  changes,  that  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  back  last  year,  in  1961,  and 
it  does  contain  a  great  many  contro- 
versial provisions.  So  I  am  sure  a  great 
many  amendments  will  be  offered  to  this 
mesisure.  amendments  that  may  be 
worthy  of  real  consideration.  I  am  sure 
that  one  provision  of  the  committee  bill 
would  seriously  affect  and  injure  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  for  the  1964  crop 
at  least,  because  the  support  price  for 
corn  would  be  greatly  reduced — com  and 
similar  feed  grains  produced  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country — and  would  also  af- 
fect many  of  the  agricultural  activities 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  am  hoping  that,  now  that  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
and  the  bill,  that  both  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  at  this  time  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  consideration  that 
could  not  and  was  not  given  to  either  In 
the  consideration  of  the  granting  of  a 
rule  on  this  bill  by  the  Rules  Committee 
Friday  of  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
usual  rule  for  the  consideration  of  an 
agricultural  bill.  It  is  an  open  rule  and 
provides  for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

We  are  faced  with  a  somewhat  un- 
usual legislative  situation  in  connection 
with  this  legislation.  The  House,  acting 
in  Its  wisdom,  recommitted  an  earlier 


proposal  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. This  bill  was  drafted  shortly 
thereafter  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  general  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  along  the  lines  that  were  pro- 
posed to  the  House  by  the  minority  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  earlier  agriculture 
bill.  The  situation  became  even  more 
complex  when  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture proceeded  to  table  a  Senate  bill 
immediately  after  this  bill  was  vot«d 
out  of  committee.  The  vote  to  table  the 
Senate  bill  was  by  the  lopsided  major- 
ity of  23  to  12.  This  has  the  effect  of  not 
making  a  conference  in  order  between 
the  other  body  and  the  House  after  this 
bill  passes. 

The  Rules  Committee  considered  a 
rule  containing  a  unique  and  special  pro- 
vision which  would  have  made  in  order 
the  substituting  of  this  bill  under  the 
Senate  number  after  the  conclusion  of 
its  consideration  today.  That  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  a  confer- 
ence again  In  order  despite  the  tabling 
action  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
The  Rules  Committee  acting  with  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  rejected  that  special 
provision  and  we  are  considering  this 
bin  under  the  usual  rule. 

Now,  It  appears  that  perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration six)kesmen  in  the  other 
body  are  determined  to  stir  up  another 
donnybrook  over  farm  legislation.  Al- 
though I  did  not  read  this  statement  in 
the  Washington  press.  I  read  just  this 
morning  In  last  Tuesday's  Kansas  City 
Star  where  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  assistant 
Democratic  leader,  predicted  as  follows: 

If  the  House  passes  Its  bill  the  Senate  will 
reject  It  and  substitute  Its  own  light-con- 
trols measure. 

The  story  continues : 

This  would  force  a  conference  which  would 
be  likely  to  produce  another  deadlock,  in 
view  of  the  sharply  different  positions  the 
two  Chambers  already  have  taken. 

Humphrey  said  he  feels  that  If  there  Is 
any  farm  bill  at  all  It  will  have  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  conference  committee  reconciling 
what  undoubtedly  would  be  very  wide  dif- 
ferences. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senator  misspoke 
the  judgment  of  the  other  body  as  I  agree 
that  if  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  are  to  be  forced  on  American 
farmers,  there  probably  will  be  no  legis- 
lation at  all.  Whereby  that  appears  to 
be  the  will  of  some  Members  of  this  body, 
I  would  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  en- 
acted into  law  substantially  as  it  is  here 
today.  However,  if  the  other  body  in- 
sists on  a  further  controversy,  I  am  con- 
fident this  House  will  continue  to  support 
a  position  of  wisdom  and  responsibility. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  bill  itself.  This 
is  probably  one  of  the  few  bills  that  Con- 
gress will  have  enacted  that  will  be  fully 
understood  by  the  farmers  of  America. 
That  is  not  because  there  has  been  any 
great  effort  made  to  disseminate  the 
facts  and  proposals  contained  In  the  bill, 
but  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  have 
learned  from  one  or  more  years  experi- 
ence as  to  what  effect  this  bill  will  have 
on  their  own  particular  farm  operation. 
There  are  a  few  changes  in  the  bill,  but 
I  think  these  changes  for  the  most  part 
are  an  improvement  over  present  legis- 
lation. 
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The  specific  provisions  of  both  the 
feed  grain  section  and  the  wheat  sec- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  detail  during 
general  debate  on  the  bill.  I  do  not 
know  of  extensive  opposition  to  title  I 
of  the  bill  which  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  recommitted  bill.  It  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  improved  conservation 
adaptation  on  acres  that  have  been  di- 
verted from  usual  crop  production. 
Since  the  Secretary  is  not  given  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  this  remains  a  vol- 
untary program  and  I  think  is  quite  in 
order.  Most  of  the  debate  on  the  other 
bill  was  centered  around  the  feed  grain 
section.  Under  this  debate  on  the  rule 
I  would  just  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  Members  to  certain  principles  that 
are  contained  in  that  section  today. 

Most  of  all,  it  is  a  voluntary  program 
that  is  being  proposed.  This  program 
has  worked  quite  well  for  the  last  2  years 
reducing  feed  grain  acreage  by  approxi- 
mately 30  million  acres.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  feed  grain  program  being 
a  voluntary  one  has  ramifications  be- 
yond the  program  itself.  This  group 
of  crops;  namely,  com,  grain  sorghum, 
and  barley  is  inevitably  tied  to  the  live- 
stock industry.  If  a  mandatory  compli- 
ance program  is  to  be  foisted  upon  the 
American  fanners  in  the  production  of 
these  feed  grains,  It  Is  just  a  matter  of 
time  until  there  will  be  advocates  of  con- 
trol on  the  livestock  industry  itself.  This 
has  only  been  adopted  once  and  that 
was  backed  under  an  ill-fated  program  In 
the  Roosevelt  days  and  it  was  so  dis- 
tasteful to  farmers  and  administrators 
that  it  has  never  been  attempted  since.  I 
hope  that  it  never  will. 

Now  to  my  Republican  colleagues,  and 
I  understand  there  are  some  who  are 
opposing  this  bill.  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  the  soil  bank  program  is  pri- 
marily a  Republican  proposal  and  de- 
spite the  effort  to  discredit  it  as  such,  it 
still  remains  the  basis  of  most  agri- 
cultural legislation  today.  The  feed 
grain  program  and  to  some  extent  the 
wheat  program  as  well  is  actually  just 
an  amplification  of  the  original  soil  bank 
program.  Actually  it  could  still  he 
called  the  soil  bank  program  if  there  had 
not  been  such  a  determined  effort  to 
establish  a  new  frontier  complexion  to 
the  feed  grain  program  when  It  origi- 
nally passed.  As  has  been  stated  on  the 
floor  several  times  this  year,  some  of  the 
early  soil  bank  contracts  will  expire  in 
1963.  One  of  the  important  changes  in 
this  bill  increases  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  the  feed  grain  acres  that  may 
be  placed  into  the  program.  That  in- 
crease maximum  is  from  40  to  50  per- 
cent. In  round  figures  we  have  approx- 
imately 70  million  acres  designated  as 
feed  grain  acres. 

Ten  percent  of  this  amount,  or  7  mil- 
lion acres,  will  just  about  compensate 
for  the  retiring  soil  bank  acres  next  year. 
Obviously  that  will  not  be  the  same  acres 
on  the  same  farm,  but  as  far  as  the  total 
picture  is  concerned,  this  program,  if  ex- 
tended, can  well  absorb  at  least  on  a 
reasonable  basis  those  acres  that  are 
being  released  from  their  diversion. 

There  Is  one  further  aspect  of  this 
program  that  I  want  to  mention  and 


that  is  actually  the  crux  to  the  entire 
matter.  That  point  revolves  around  the 
volume  and  at  what  price  present  Com- 
modity Credit  stocks  may  be  established 
upon  the  market  by  the  Secretary  of 
Ajgriculture.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
existing  law.  In  other  words,  there  are 
two  separate  procedures  whereby  this 
grain  may  be  sold.  The  general  pro- 
vision that  such  stocks  as  are  sold  can 
only  be  sold  for  105  percent  parity  unless 
it  is  determined  that  certain  quantities 
are  going  out  of  condition  and  under 
that  circumstance  they  may  be  sold  at  a 
price  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
other  procedure  is  certificates  that  have 
been  issued  to  farmers  in  Ueu  of  cash 
payments  for  diverted  acres.  The 
farmer  in  turn  converts  the  certificate 
into  cash  at  his  local  ASC  ofiBce  and  It 
then  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  dispose  of  these  certificates 
on  the  op>en  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  originally  planned 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  what  I  consider  a  reasonably 
good  job  of  feeding  these  certificates 
into  the  market  at  a  rate  the  market 
could  absorb,  but  without  drastically  re- 
ducing the  price  and  without  causing  a 
major  price  disturbance.  However,  in 
view  of  what  I  read  In  the  paper  this 
moiTiing  I  question  whether  the  Sec- 
retary would  welcome  any  words  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  would  say  this:  that  the 
operation  of  these  certificates  has  not 
unduly,  at  least,  disturbed  the  price  of 
feed  grains  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  certificates  for  the 
1961  crop  year  were  all  disposed  of  by 
May.  I  am  advised  that  there  are  no 
certificates  In  the  custody  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  this  time. 

There  Is  one  change  in  the  1958  act 
that  will  have  no  effect  on  the  1963  crop, 
but  could  possibly  have  considerable  sig- 
nificance for  1964.  In  this  bill  we  are 
amending  the  1958  act  to  provide  that 
If  this  act  governs  the  price  of  the  1964 
crop,  such  price  will  be  80  percent  of  the 
average  market  price  for  the  next  3 
years,  with  no  minimum  percent  of 
parity  support.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides that  such  price  shall  be  90  percent 
of  the  3 -year  average  but  with  no  mini- 
mum parity  support.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  an  important  factor  if  this 
program  were  not  extended  past  1963. 

Now  in  reference  to  wheat.  Little  was 
said  about  the  wheat  program  during  the 
debate  on  the  other  bill.  The  1962  pro- 
gram provided  for  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  individual  farm  allotments  from  those 
that  had  prevailed  generally  speaking 
since  1953.  This  1962  program  has 
significantly  reduced  the  stocks  of  wheat 
in  the  commodity  credit  bins.  There  has 
been  a  diversion  beyond  the  10  percent 
that  was  required  in  the  1961  act  and 
wheat  plantings  were  reduced  by  about 
27  percent.  There  was  a  reduction  of 
about  150  million  bushels  In  our  com- 
modity credit  stocks  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  program,  if  extended,  would 
reduce  them  by  100  million  bushels.  The 
stocks  are  still  substantial,  however,  and 
the  present  carryover  of  about  one  and  a 


quarter  billion  bushels  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
desirable  minimum. 

Now,  why  am  I  supporting  this  bill? 
If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  the  total  na- 
tional allotment  of  55  million  acres  will 
undoubtedly  be  planted  this  fall.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
plantings  by  somewhere  between  10  and 
20  percent.  Instead  of  further  reducing 
commodity  credit,  the  stocks  in  1963. 
very  possibly  the  trend  could  be  reversed 
and  there  could  be  a  carryover  after 
next  year's  crop  is  harvested.  Contrary 
to  the  impression  that  some  Members 
apparently  have,  wheat  farmers  do  not 
wish  to  compound  their  present  difllcul- 
tics  by  an  expanding  wheat  production. 
They  are  aware  that  the  warehouse  cost 
of  more  than  a  reasonable  maximum 
carryover  not  only  has  a  depressing  ef- 
fect on  the  price  of  wheat,  but  places  In 
jeopardy  the  entire  program.  Wheat 
farmers  are  generally  in  support  of  this 
bill  although  there  was  an  extensive 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  wheat  grow- 
ers to  transfer  to  the  so-called  bushel 
management  plan  that  wsis  provided  for 
in  the  recommitted  bill. 

I  had  considerable  reservation  in  the 
bushel  management  plan  that  was  con- 
tained in  that  bill  and  had  very  serious 
reservations  about  related  provisions, 
particularly  dealing  with  acreage  his- 
tory. 

Now  as  to  costs,  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  cost  of  this  bill 
and  the  wheat  section  in  the  recom- 
mitted bill.  The  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  essentially  the  same.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  rule  and  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
It  is  not  perfect,  it  does  not  have  unani- 
mous support,  but  in  the  mean  I  think 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture 
which  in  turn  makes  It  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  country  generally. 

I  might  say,  too.  that  this  is  probably 
the  first  agricultural  bill  that  has  been 
considered  by  the  House  for  a  long  time 
that  the  farmers  are  going  to  under- 
stand. Now.  they  are  not  going  to  un- 
derstand this  bill,  particularly  because 
there  has  been  so  much  written  about  It 
or  said  about  it.  but  the  reason  they 
are  going  to  understand  It  is  becaiise  It 
is  the  same  program,  essentially,  under 
which  they  have  managed  their  crops 
for  the  last  2  years.  I  do  not  know  what 
word  other  Members  have  received  from 
their  districts,  but  from  the  Middle  West, 
categorically  speaking,  this  program  will 
be  received  as  well  as  any  other  program 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  The  55  mil- 
lion-acre allotment  is  bad,  and  you  and 
I  both  know  It  Is  bad.  Why  do  we  not 
eliminate  it? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Those  are  the  gentle- 
man's words. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  You  said  It 
had  been  a  problem  yourself.  Why  not 
eliminate  It  and  then  write  legislation 
that  will  be  good?  I  do  not  want  to 
destroy  the  wheat  farmer  any  more  than 
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you  do.    I  want  to  do  something  that 
will  help  keep  a  program. 

Mr.  AVERY.  This  is  my  time  and  it 
is  running  short  here.  I  would  only  say 
this.  In  this  bill  we  are  not  allocating 
allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  55  million 
acres,  but  it  does  remain  the  basis  on 
which  we  apply  the  reduction.  In  this 
particular  instance  I  cannot  see  any 
other  procedure  than  to  retain  it  in  the 
bill  this  year.  If  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  Members  to  write  a  new  program 
next  year,  all  right,  but  that  is  not  the 
position  we  are  in  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

There  is  one  very  important  provision 
in  regard  to  '.he  feed  grain  section  that 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  regret  that 
we  intermingled  with  my  comments  on 
the  feed  grain  section,  the  observations 
on  wheat. 

The  real  crux  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram revolves  around  the  volume  of 
grain  that  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  now  In  the  Commodity 
Credit  stock  and  at  what  price.  Those 
are  two  fundamental  aspects  of  this 
program. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  that 
there  Is  no  change  In  this  bill  over  exist- 
ing law  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  dispose  of  existing  stocks. 
There  are  two  provisions  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  this:  one  provision  that  he 
cannot  sell  this  on  the  open  market  for 
less  than  105  p<>rcent  of  the  support  price 
unless  the  gram  has  gone,  what  we  de- 
scribe as  'out  of  condition."  That  Is  a 
provision  that  has  been  In  the  statute  for 
years.  The  other  applicable  provision 
was  written  at  the  time  the  feed  grain 
program  was  first  authorized  In  1961. 
It  provides  that  the  SecreUry  may  Issue 
certificates  to  the  farmer  for  payment 
on  diverted  acres,  and  the  farmer,  in 
turn,  converts  those  certificates  to  cash 
at  his  local  ASC  office.  They  become 
then  the  property  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  feeds  those  certifi- 
cates, which  r«?ally  represent  bushels  of 
grain,  on  to  the  market  at  his  di-scretion. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Information  I  have 
and  ba.sed  upon  figures  that  are  avail- 
able to  me  as  to  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  this  Is  one  of  the 
worst  provisions  In  the  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary has  continuously  and  repeatedly  un- 
loaded No.  1  and  No.  2  corn  that  was 
in  good  condition.  The  Secretary  has 
successfully  depressed  the  market  one 
week  after  another.  This  is  fact  and 
not  fancy.  Figures  available  will  prove 
this. 


Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  misun- 
derstood what  I  said.  I  was  not  ad- 
dressing myself  to  his  authority  to  sell 
com  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price 
unless  it  was  out  of  condition.  I  was 
confining  my  remarks  to  the  selling  of 
these  certificates  into  the  open  markets, 
the  certificates  which  have  been  issued 
to  farmers  to  compensate  them  for  di- 
verting X  number  of  acres  from  feed 
production. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I  very 
rarely  come  to  the  well  of  the  House  to 
address  the  membership.  This  is  be- 
cause I  know  all  of  the  Members  do  their 
homework.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  good  judgment  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  am  under  the  opinion  that  very  few 
votes  on  this  fioor  are  changed  by 
speeches,  certainly  from  me.  It  does 
sadden  me  a  little — it  saddens  me  a  lot, 
to  be  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
taking  a  different  ixjsltion  than  that  of 
my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoEVENl.  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Rarely  do  we  not  agree  on  gen- 
eral legislation  or  farm  legislation.  But 
I  do  very  much  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven]  In  this 
case. 

I  oppose  H.R.  12391  for  several  very 
valid  reasons.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  bill  Is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  That 
is  what  many  of  my  constituents  say 
when  they  vote  to  return  me  to  Congress. 
However,  that  situation  is  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  one  facing  us  today. 
My  constituents  must  have  a  Congress- 
man whether  he  Is  more  or  less  evil. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  farm  legislation 
this  year. 

While  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  before  us  are  not  too  objectionable, 
the  sections  dealing  with  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  dairy  products  are  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  me. 

The  feed  grain  and  wheat  sections  are 
extensions  of  current  programs  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  costly  and  in- 
effective, the  administration  decided 
early  In  this  session  of  Congress  to  aban- 
don this  approach  and  go  all  out  for  a 
strict  mandatory  control  program  for 
feed  grains  and  a  multiple  price  plan 
for  wheat. 

Secretary  Freeman  himself.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  June  8  of  this  year,  addressed 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, estimated  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  emergency  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  for  1963  would  be 
$2,400  million. 

Senator  Ellender  recently  told  the 
Senate  that  the  extension  of  the  1962 
emergency  wheat  program  would  cost 
taxpayers  $3.30  a  bushel  for  each  bushel 
of  reduction  achieved.  With  these  kinds 
of  statements  being  made  by  spokesmen 
for  the  administration.  It  is  inconceivable 
for  me  to  see  how  anyone  can  support 
an  extension  of  these  costly  programs. 
Probably,  there  Is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  Is  not  receiving  heavy  mail 
demanding  greater  economy  by  the  Fed- 


eral Goverrunent.  Here  is  a  perfect 
chance  to  make  an  economy  vote.  I 
repeat  that  Secretary  Freeman  himself, 
just  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  stated 
that  the  cost  of  this  bill  for  1963  alone 
would  be  $2,400  million. 

This  bill  also  Includes  a  dairy  section 
which  could  well  be  the  beginning  of 
supply  management  and  compulsory 
milk  quotas  for  all  dairy  farmers.  The 
proposed  program,  although  voluntary 
for  the  first  year,  would  establish  quotas 
for  all  dairy  farmers.  While  some 
farmers  would  be  paid  to  reduce  their 
production,  other  farmers  could  expand 
their  output  as  an  offset.  Thus,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  the  program  would  add 
more  costs  to  the  already  costly  dairy 
program  and  would  be  ineffective  in 
accomplishing  anything  worthwhile. 
Furthermore,  as  the  cost  of  this  program 
for  the  dairy  industry  mounted,  the 
clamor  for  a  compulsory  program  for 
the  dairy  industry  would  follow  as  sure 
as  night  follows  day.  We  have  ample 
evidence  of  this  after  seeing  the  "emer- 
gency "  feed  grain  program  in  effect  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  and  because  of  its  cost 
and  Ineffectiveness,  a  demand  was  made 
that  a  compulsory  quota  program  be 
adopted. 

Again.  I  state  I  want  no  part  of  It 
for  feed  grains  and  certainly  not  for 
dairy  products. 

Another  reason  for  opposing  this  bill 
is  that  It  modifies  very  substantially  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  as  it  relates  to 
the  support  prices  of  com  and  other 
feed  grains.  In  my  judgment,  the  1958 
act  for  feed  grains  was  a  good  act  and 
If  permitted  to  operate  over  a  few  years 
would  have  been  very  effective  as  far 
as  com  and  other  feed  grains  are  con- 
cerned. It  provides  a  sensible  formula 
for  gradually  reducing  price  supports 
and  subsidies;  namely,  price  supports 
each  year  for  feed  grains  would  be  90 
f)ercent  of  the  average  market  price  for 
the  past  3  years  except  for  a  65  per- 
cent fioor — too  high.  This  is  a  sensible 
and  fair  method  for  a  return  to  some 
semblance  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Contrary  to  much  misinformation 
that  has  been  put  out  by  opponents  of 
this  1958  act,  a  very  high  percentage  of 
the  buildup  of  corn  took  place  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  1958  act.  Most 
of  those  that  would  now  change  this 
act  or  eliminate  it,  do  so  in  my  judg- 
ment with  the  Idea  In  mind  of  making 
the  law  completely  ineffective.  Thus, 
when  the  costly  1-year  extension  of 
the  feed  grain  program  as  envisioned  in 
this  bill  comes  to  an  end  at  the  end  of 
1963.  feed  grain  farmers  will  not  have 
n  any  effective  legislation  to  fall  back  on. 
Those  that  oppose  the  1958  act  would 
like  to  have  them  In  this  position  because 
they  could  then  demand  supply  manage- 
ment, such  as  we  defeated  a  few  weeks 
ago.  or  else  nothing. 

Let  me  say  that  If  the  bill  Is  killed, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be,  we  will  then  revert 
back  to  the  1958  act  for  the  year  1963  as 
far  as  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are 
concerned.  This  would  be  much  pref- 
erable to  what  would  happen  if  the  bill 
is  enacted.     The  Secretary  has  already 
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made  his  announcement  on  wheat  and 
has  reduced  the  support  level  to  $1.82. 
This  action  alone  will  save  on  the  order 
of  $128  million  in  export  costs  for  wheat. 

In  addition,  if  the  emergency  wheat 
program  is  not  extended  for  another 
year,  approximately  $345  million  will  be 
saved  in  land  retirement  payments  for 
Wheatland  under  the  emergency  pro- 
gram. 

Obviously,  the  land  retirement  pay- 
ment for  feed-grain  land  taken  out  of 
production,  which  sunounts  to  approxi- 
mately $900  million,  would  also  be  saved. 
The  boondoggle  involved  in  the  dairy 
program,  which  could  be  very  costly  un- 
der this  bill,  would  also  not  be  permitted. 

Finally,  I  reiterate  once  more  that 
Secretary  FYeeman  himself  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  bill  to  be  $2,400  million.  As 
we  all  know,  Mr.  Freeman's  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  farm  programs  are  con- 
sistently on  the  conservative  side.  By 
"conservative,"  of  coiu-se,  I  mean  low. 
I  think  no  one  could  properly  describe 
Secretary  Freeman  as  being  conserva- 
tive. 

I  urge  Members  of  this  House  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George  1,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill;  that  is,  to 
a  special  section  of  the  bill,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  oppose  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
I  think  this  bill  has  a  great  many  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  bill  that 
was  defeated.  I  also  think  the  bill  is 
too  specialized.  It  takes  care  of  only 
certain  parts  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram and  the  agricultural  problem. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
dairy  portion  of  this  bill  because  that  is 
what  is  most  important  in  my  part  of 
the  coimtry.  I  do  not  think  this  bill 
does  anything  for  the  dairyman  of  the 
Northeast.  That  is  nothing  new.  We 
have  never  had  a  bill  out  of  this  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  ever  did  do 
much  for  us.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
this:  The  dairy  program,  which  is  the 
last  subtitle  under  title  III,  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  in  HJl.  11222,  and 
with  it  go  the  same  arguments  as  were 
made  with  reference  to  HJl.  11222.  I 
quote  these  aigimients  from  the  minority 
report,  No.  1691,  on  page  148: 

1.  While  the  bill  now  calls  only  for  pay- 
ments, the  administrative  machinery  and 
the  program  data  for  the  control  program 
would  be  established  for  subsequent  con- 
trols. 

And  that  is  very  important. 

2.  Under  the  proposed  dairy  plan,  price 
supports  would  be  available  to  all  producers, 
compilers  and  noncompllers.  This  sets  the 
stage  for  a  sharp  Increase  in  production  by 
noncomplylng  dairy  farmers,  the  net  result  of 
which  would  be  large  sums  of  money  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  with  very  little 
result. 

The  only  real  change  is  that  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  authorized  a 
producer  to  transfer  his  milk  production 
base  to  another  producer  has  been 
eliminated. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to 
me  that  whoever  writes  these  dairy  sec- 


tions in  these  bills  knows  very  little  about 
dairy  cows  and  milk  production,  because, 
as  a  matter  of  actual  fact.  sUl  the  dairy- 
men of  the  Northeast  can  do  under  these 
laws  is  shoot  the  cows. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  remaining  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SMrrH).  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  years  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  and  here  in 
Congress,  I  have  always  noted  that  im- 
portant farm  legislation,  as  well  as  im- 
portant judicial  legislation,  seems  to  find 
the  expert  members  on  the  respective 
committees  with  many  different  points  of 
view.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  some  session  to  refer  all 
agricultural  legislation  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  all  judicial  legislation  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  In  that  way 
the  sxperts  could  attack  and  amend  any 
measures  that  came  out  of  the  respective 
committees.  Whether  the  result  would 
be  as  satisfactory,  I  do  not  know,  but  at 
least  it  would  be  an  interesting  experi- 
ment. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
the  farm  problems  as  I  represent  a 
strictly  urban  district.  I  have  not  here- 
tofore commented  on  any  of  the  proposed 
measures  because  I  am  aware  that  the 
committee  members  are  always  desirous 
of  having  time  to  express  their  com- 
ments. But,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  lit- 
tle time  today  on  the  rule,  I  do  want  to 
place  some  comments  in  the  record,  not 
with  the  thought  of  influencing  any 
votes  but  in  order  that  I  can  compare  the 
same  with  what  takes  place  during  the 
next  year  to  see  whether  or  not  my 
thoughts  are  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12391  appears  to  me 
to  be  more  patchwork  on  top  of  patch- 
work. It  is  time  to  get  down  to  some 
basic  economics  on  farm  legislation. 
The  short  run  expedient  has  nm  out  as 
an  effective  answer  to  the  farm  problem. 

As  I  am  sure  is  true  of  most  of  us,  I  am 
appalled  by  the  costs  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  too  long  ago  when  the 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  around  $1  billion  a  year.  Now 
it  runs  $6  or  $7  billion  a  year.  All  of 
this  increase  is  not,  to  be  sure,  due  to  the 
farm  price  support  program,  but  most  of 
it  is.  Each  time  a  new  farm  bill  is  pre- 
sented to  us  we  can  be  reasonably  sure 
that  the  costs  will  be  higher.  This,  In 
my  judgment,  was  true  of  H.R.  11222, 
which  was  defeated  several  weeks  ago.  I 
believe  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to 
the  bill  before  us  today. 

There  are  several  i-easons  why  the  costs 
of  farm  programs  continue  to  spiral  up- 
ward. But  certainly  the  level  of  price 
supports  is  of  basic  and  crucial  Impor- 
tance. 

Price  supports  in  excess  of  market 
levels  provide  a  continuous  and  cumula- 
tive incentive  for  farmers  to  produce 
more  per  acre.  As  price  support  levels 
are  Increased,  the  amounts  of  the  com- 
modity that  the  Government  must  take, 
double  and  quadruple  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
posing of  such  surpluses  rises  even  more 
rapidly.  Price  supports  In  excess  of  mar- 
ket levels  keep  U.S.  farm  products  out  of 


foreign  markets  and  compel  us  to  rely  on 
expensive  giveaways  and  export  sub- 
sidies to  dispose  of  surpluses. 

Since  Secretary  FVeeman  has  taken 
office  he  has  increased  the  level  of  price 
supports  substantially  for  corn,  other 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  dairy 
products,  and  soybeans. 

This  is  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 
It  encourages  farmers  to  produce  bigger 
crops  to  turn  over  to  Government.  At 
the  same  time  the  Secretary  has  been 
seeking  legislative  authority  to  impose 
restrictive  and.  In  my  opinion,  unwork- 
able production  and  marketing  controls 
on  farmers,  supposedly  to  reduce  sur- 
pluses. 

We  might  use  any  of  the  supported 
commodities  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
raising  price  supports  on  the  cost  of 
Government  price  support  operations. 
But  let  me  use  dairy  products  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

By  the  summer  of  1960.  the  dairy  in- 
dustry had  merely  reached  a  balanced 
situation.  This  was  the  result  of  a  pe- 
riod of  years  in  which  dairy  price  sup- 
ports were  held  at  $3.08  a  hundred. 
Cons\miption  had  crept  up  gradually, 
and  production  had  been  stabilized,  so 
that  supply  and  demand  were  approxi- 
mately in  balance.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  still  buying  compara- 
tively small  amounts  of  dairy  products — 
but  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
was  nominal  and  declining. 

But  then  the  level  of  price  support  on 
dairy  products  was  Increased  to  $3.22  a 
hundred.  And  when  he  came  into  office. 
Secretary  Freeman  raised  it  further  to 
$3.40. 

The  result  was  that  In  1961,  milk  pro- 
duction, which  had  been  stabilized,  in- 
creased sharply,  and  milk  consxmiption. 
which  had  been  rising,  declined.  The 
Department  was  forced  by  Its  price  sup- 
port commitment  to  step  up  purchases 
of  dairy  products.  By  the  early  months 
of  1962,  purchases  of  dairy  products 
were  running  In  excess  of  a  half  billion 
dollars  annually. 

This  Is  an  illustration  of  how  not  to 
operate  a  Government  price  support  pro- 
gram. It  demonstrates  the  key  role  that 
price  plays  in  adjusting  production  and 
consumption.  It  shows  that  the  simple 
and  effective  way  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment farm  program  costs  is  to  put  price 
supports  at  a  realistic  level. 

Now.  what  happens  In  1963  if  no  farm 
legislation  is  approved  ?  Under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  existing  legislation  the 
level  of  price  supports  must  be  reduced. 

Com  must  be  reduced  from  $1.20  a 
bushel  to  approximately  $1.05  a  bushel. 

The  level  of  price  support  for  dairy 
products  must  be  reduced.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  already  reduced  this  to 
$3.11  a  hundred. 

The  Secretary  has  announced  a  reduc- 
tion in  price  support  for  wheat  in  1963 
from  $2  to  $1.82  a  bushel. 

The  price  support  level  for  other  com- 
modities can.  within  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, be  reduced. 

The  expensive  emergency  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  would  be  termi- 
nated. All  such  actions  would  reduce 
substantially  the  cost  of  operating  price 
support  programs.  They  would  reduce 
the  amounts  that  Government  would  be 
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forced  to  buy.    They  would  reduce  the 
amounts  of  expwrt  subsidies. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
farm  problem — but  let  us  compare  the 
alternative  with  that  proposed  in  H.R. 
12391. 

H.R.  12391  would  pump  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  farm  economy. 
While  paying  farmers  to  retire  acreage, 
the  bill  would  pro^'lde  incentive  and 
capital  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase 
production  per  acre.  This  Is  trying  to  go 
In  both  directions  at  the  same  time. 

In  his  letter  of  June  8  to  all  Congress- 
men, Secretary  Freeman  estimated  the 
costs  of  continuing  the  emergency  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  In  1963  at  $2,417 
billion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is 
an  accurate  estimate,  and  I  appreciate 
that  H.R.  12391  would  modify  these  pro- 
grama  in  certain  respects  which  would 
operate  to  reduce  costs  somewhat.  But 
it  will  still  be  a  lot  of  money. 

Not  only  that,  but  H.R.  12391  provides 
a  new  payment  program.  It  would  au- 
thorize a  payment  of  $2.50  for  each  hun- 
dredweight of  milk  B  dairyman  reduced 
below  his  base  production.  This  would 
cost  an  additional  unknown  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

HR.  12391  would  cancel  for  1963  the 
provision  of  permanent  law.  which  re- 
duces the  1963  com  support  price  to  $1.05 
a  bushel  and  would  pennit  the  Secretary 
to  set  the  1963  price  support  level  at  any 
level  he  may  choose  between  65  and  90 
percent  of  parity. 

Similar  upward  adjustments  may  be 
made  In  the  price  support  level  for  1963 
for  other  feed  grains  if  H.R.  12391  Is  ap- 
proved. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  12391  at  least 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  Secretary 
would  restore  the  level  of  price  support 
for  wheat  and  dairy  products  to  the  un- 
realistic levels  prevaihng  In  1961  that 
cost  the  taxpayer  so  heavily. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  to 
this  bill  If  It  Is  approved  by  the  House. 
But  In  the  subsequent  legislative  process, 
It  may  be  made  much  worse. 

In  the  Interests  of  all  constimers  and 
all  taxpayers,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  raid 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  doubt  that  In  the 
long  rtm  this  bill  Is  good  for  farm  people, 
even  though  they  would  be  the  b«:ie- 
flclarles  of  extremely  generous  payments 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  will  siiggest  to  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  If  this 
bill  is  enacted,  the  appropriation  for  re- 
imbursing the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration next  year  will  be  the  largest  ever. 
A  growing  number  of  people  seem  to 
be  convinced  that  the  current  level  of 
taxation  is  a  drag  on  the  growth  of  the 
economy,  and  that  tax  reduction  Is  nec- 
essary to  provide  incentives  for  Invest- 
ment and  stimulus  to  employment.  But 
how  can  we  consider  tax  reduction  and 
at  the  same  time  approve  wasteful  ex- 
penditures of  the  siee  proposed  in  H.R. 
12391, 

To  '«  sure,  the  emergency  feed  grain 
and  wheat  program  will  Involve  some 
reduction  In  stocks  of  these  commodities 
next  year.    But  at  what  a  price! 

To  be  sure,  the  emergency  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  Involve  an  acreage 
retirement  program, 
cvin 8*1 


But  It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  more 
complicated  or  expensive  acreage  retire- 
ment program. 
H.R.  12391  is  a  1-year  costly  expedient. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  bill.     I 
think  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  a  farm  bill  is  vmder  considera- 
tion we  hear  the  perennial  diatribe 
claiming  farm  programs  are  responsible 
for  the  high  cost  of  living  and  that  all 
should  be  blamed  on  the  farmer.  We 
hear  It  starting  again  today.  I  just 
wonder  how  many  of  these  p>eople  ever 
did  any  shopping  at  the  grocery  store. 
Well.  I  did  a  little  shopping  and  I  want 
to  show  you  what  I  bought. 

First  of  all.  I  bought  some  commeal. 
Here  is  a  5-pound  package — it  was  a  5- 
pound  package.  I  want  to  show  you  the 
price.  It  is  47  cents.  A  5-pound  bag 
of  commeal  for  47  cents  [holding  up 
package  and  pointing  to  price  tag  ] .  The 
corn  in  it  would  bring  the  producer  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound. 

Then  I  did  a  little  more  shopping  and 
bought  5  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  I  want 
to  show  you  the  price  of  that.  It  Is  45 
cents,  for  5  pcnmds  of  wheat  flour 
[holding  up  package  and  pointing  to 
price  tag].  So  you  see  that  while  wheat 
costs  about  twice  as  much  per  pound  as 
corn,  you  can  buy  5  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  cheaper  than  5  pounds  of  commeal. 
This  shows  that  the  price  of  the  raw 
product  is  not  automatically  reflected  in 
the  retail  price. 

I  also  bought  5  pounds  of  sugar.  You 
have  seen  all  the  news  articles  and  heard 
all  the  speeches  about  the  high  cost  of 
sugar.  Even  though  the  price  estab- 
lished under  the  sugar  program  for  sugar 
is  about  6.4  cents  per  pound,  or  over 
twice  as  much  as  wheat  and  com,  the 
price  of  this  5-pound  bag  is  only  6  cents 
more,  or  53  cents.  This  indicates  that 
the  price  of  the  raw  product  Is  not  auto- 
matically reflected  In  retail  prices.  I 
suppose  some  would  say.  break  your  cat 
to  use  sugar. 

I  saw  a  few  other  items  that  I  thought 
were  of  interest.  I  bought  another  5- 
pound  bag.  This  5-poimd  bag  costs  55 
cents.  That  makes  it  about  20  percent 
higher  than  the  cost  of  commeal  or 
wheat  flour  and  2  cents  higher  than  the 
price  of  sugar.  It  must  contain  some 
luscious  food  to  be  so  much  higher  in 
cost.  Just  what  do  you  suppose  this  is? 
It  Is  kitty  litter— 5  pounds  of  kitty  litter. 
Let  us  see  what  it  consists  of.  It  says  it 
is  made  out  of  clay.  So  one  digs  up  clay, 
puts  5  pounds  of  It  In  a  bag  and  the  pub- 
lic pays  more  for  it  than  they  do  for 
com,  wheat,  or  sugar.  The  wheat  flour 
cost  45  cents,  the  commeal  47  cents, 
and  the  sugar  53  cents,  but  this  clay  cost 
55  cents.  It  does  not  cost  one  much  If 
one  wants  to  eat  grits  or  biscuits,  it  costs 
one  a  little  more  to  buy  sugar  and  be 
sweet,  but  It  costs  quite  a  bit  more  if 
one  wants  to  scratch  like  a  cat. 

Then  I  discovered  It  costs  one  still 
more  to  live  like  a  dog  [holding  up  bag 
of  dog  meal  and  pointing  to  price  tagl. 
Here  is  a  5-pound  bag  of  dog  meal  and 
It  costs  73  cents.  So  you  see  It  costs  the 
house^-ife  more  to  buy  food  for  the  dogs 


than  to  feed  her  husband.  I  suppose 
some  will  say  that  some  women  like  their 
dog  better  than  their  husband. 

Well,  I  also  bought  another  bag.  This 
one  contains  only  3  pounds  of  material 
and  costs  89  cents.  It  must  be  some- 
thing real  good  to  cost  that  much,  some- 
thing that  has  a  really  high  price  sup- 
port. Well,  it  Is  birdseed.  Three  pounds 
of  birdseed  at  89  cents.  It  Is  nothing  but 
cracked  sunflower  seed,  a  non-price- 
supported  product. 

You  see  In  the  case  of  these  products 
I  have  shown  you  this  morning,  the  price- 
supported  articles  are  cheaper  at  retail 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  costs  the 
least  to  eat  combread  or  grits;  it  costs 
about  the  same  to  eat  biscuits;  it  costs  a 
little  more  to  buy  sugar  and  be  sweet; 
It  costs  more  yet  to  scratch  like  a  cat; 
It  costs  almost  50  percent  more  to  lead  a 
dog's  life  and  If  one  really  wants  to  eat 
high  on  the  hog,  one  can  eat  like  a  bird. 

All  tills  goes  to  show  that  the  price  one 
pays  for  a  5-pound  bag  in  a  store  Is  not 
determined  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial In  the  bag  or  price-support  laws. 
People  who  have  alleged  this  must  not 
have  been  shopping  lately.  Such  talk  is 
just  diversionary  hogwash  that  will  stand 
up  about  like  a  piece  of  boiled  spaghetti. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair 
conclxision  to  draw  from  your  experiences 
that  one  just  cannot  afford  to  let  the 
country  go  to  the  dogs? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  conclusions.  Another  is  that 
the  grocer  knows  that  the  American 
housewife  will  pay  from  50  to  99  cents  for 
anything  \mder  a  5 -pound  bag. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  notice  an  article 
in  the  morning  paper  which  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  angrily 
Criticized  those  who  were  against  the 
farm  bill  last  year.  Just  as  commeal 
slipped  out  of  the  gentleman's  bag  would 
not  the  Secretary's  attitude  cause  greater 
slippage  among  those  supporting  the  bOl 
this  year? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  bill  that  was  up  here  for  con- 
sideration a  few  we^cs  ago  for  reasons 
that  the  House  seemed  to  think  were 
adequate.  I  £un  supporting  this  rule  and 
expect  to  vote  for  the  bilL  I  am  doing 
so  for  what  I  think  is  a  very  practical 
reason. 

We  have  had  some  bills  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  have  come  in 
here,  and  it  is  a  sort  of  historic  fact.  I 
believe,  that  usually  that  committee  is 
divided  just  about  down  the  middle. 
After  we  defeated  this  bill  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture took  it  back,  gave  it  consideration, 
and  modified  it  to  meet  the  objections 
that  the  House  had  voiced  in  its  previous 
vote.  Then  we  were  advised  in  the  Rules 
Committee  that  all  of  the  Members,  with 
the  exception  of  tirt  on  the  minority  side, 
voted  to  report  that  bill  out. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  want  to  make  a  correction. 
There  were  three  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side  and  two  on  the  majority  side 
who  voted  against  reporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Five  in  that 
committee;  and  in  view  of  the  history 
of  that  committee,  that  is  a  right  smart 
thing  to  do.  If  they  could  come  within 
five  votes  of  agreeing  on  a  farm  bill,  we 
are  making  some  progress  oii  this  very 
difficult  problem,  and  we  do  have  a  very 
difficult  problem.  We  have  a  problem 
that  sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have 
to  cope  with,  and  we  aie  going  to  have  to 
do  something  about.  We  have  an  elec- 
tion approaching.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  defeat  this  bill  and  turn  our 
backs  on  this  great  problem  and  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 
How  are  you  going  to  jxistify  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  this  bill  is  not 
a  perfect  one.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  perfect  answer  to  this  whole  prob- 
lem. If  there  is,  nobody  has  told  me 
about  it.  We  are  going  to  have  to  strug- 
gle with  this  thing  for  a  long  time.  But 
simply  to  shut  your  eyes  and  say.  "No, 
we  are  not  going  to  pass  any  legisla- 
tion," and  that  is  what  this  issue  is  go- 
ing to  be  today,  pass  this  bill  or  have 
no  legislation  at  all,  and  turn  your 
backs  on  a  problem  that  is  costing  the 
Government  millions  of  dollars  is  not 
the  thing  to  do.  If  you  pass  this  bill, 
the  result  will  be  that  it  will  go  over  to 
the  other  body.  That  body  may  or  may 
not  do  something  about  it.  But  if  they 
do  something  about  it,  it  will  be  on  the 
road  to  a  conference  where  Members  on 
both  sides  may  sit  down  around  the  ta- 
ble and  try  with  diligence  and  patience 
to  do  something  about  this  problem. 

What  defeated  the  bill  before,  in  my 
opinion,  were  the  tight  controls  on  feed 
grains  which  meant  control  over  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  live- 
stock. We  were  not  ready  for  that. 
That  has  been  eliminated.  Now,  you 
have  got  these  two  alternatives.  If  you 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  you  go  back  to  the 
old  bill  of  1958,  with  unlimited  pro- 
duction and  price  supports.  That  is 
what  is  costing  all  this  money,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  going  back  to  if  you 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  because  I  think 
this  is  the  last  chance  you  are  going 
to  have  to  do  anything  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  during  this  Congress.  And, 
if  you  defeat  this  bill,  then  nothing  is 
going  to  happen. 

The  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  situation  that  will  occur  if  you  do 
not  pass  this  bill — and  I  ask  to  be  cor- 
rected if  I  am  mistaken  about  it — if  you 
do  not  pass  this  bill,  you  go  back  to  un- 
limited production,  with  no  controls  over 
your  acreage  and  with  subsidies  on  the 
whole  thing.  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  means  price 
supports  on  unlimited  production, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes;  price 
supports  on  unlimited  production.    That 


is  the  phrase  I  was  seeking  and  could 
not  find. 

I  want  to  compare  the  two  situations. 
If  you  do  not  pass  this  bill,  you  go  back 
to  1958  with  unlimited  production  and 
price  supports.  If  you  do  pass  this  bill 
and  it  becomes  law,  then  there  will  be 
two  kinds  of  corn  rsusers.  This  program 
in  this  bill  is  entirely  volimtary,  and 
those  who  want  to  participate  can  par- 
ticipate by  agreeing  to  the  Govern- 
ment's program.  And,  in  order  to  get 
that  support,  they  have  got  to  reduce 
their  production  by  20  percent  of  the 
average  1959-60  formula.  In  other 
words,  you  will  accomplish  at  least  a 
20  percent  reduction  of  this  surplus  on 
the  control  problem. 

Now.  the  man  who  wants  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  does  not  want  to  go  into 
the  feed  grain  program  does  not  have 
to.  He  can  raise  as  much  corn  as  he 
wants  to  and  take  a  chance  on  what  he 
can  get  for  it.  But.  he  does  not  get  any 
Government  subsidy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  at  least  a  helpful  approach  to  it. 
It  eliminates  the  objections  under  which 
the  bill  was  defeated  before,  and  we  at 
least  continue  to  ftice  the  problem  and 
express  our  willingness  to  meet  with  the 
other  body  and  try  to  get  a  solution. 
That  is  the  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  very  fine  state- 
ment, but  I  think  here  is  one  thing  that 
we  are  overlooking.  Year  after  year  we 
bring  in  a  farm  program  that  is  going 
to  cure  all  of  the  ills.  And,  we  have 
many  ills.  But.  year  after  year  we  see 
a  continued  piling  up  of  surpluses  in  this 
country.  We  see  things  like  the  Billie 
Sol  Estes  case  coming  out  of  these  pro- 
grams. There  are  many  of  us  who  want 
to  get  at  the  roots  of  this  problem  and 
solve  it.  We  realize  we  have  a  problem. 
But,  we  do  not  know  where  to  turn  or 
where  to  go.  Certainly,  the  bills  and 
the  programs  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  previous  years  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  other  than  con- 
tinue a  bad  situation.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  do  have  a  problem, 
and  I  think  the  Congress  wants  to  solve 
it.  I  think  the  people,  and  certainly  the 
taxpayers  who  have  been  paying  for 
these  tremendous  programs,  want  it 
solved.  And.  I  think  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  want  sincerely  to  do 
something  about  this  have  become  more 
confused  than  ever  each  year  because 
of  promises  that  we  have  had  time  and 
time  and  time  again.  This  does  not 
solve  the  problem,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  have  listened  with 
real  interest  to  what  the  gentleman  had 
to  say  in  advocating  that  this  program 
be  continued.  I  hope  that  during  the 
discussion  of  this  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered,  he  will  try 
to  be  of  some  assistance  toward  work- 


ing out  some  of  the  Inequities  contained 
therein. 

For  instance,  we  use  the  base  years  of 
1959-60,  which  years  were  placed  in  the 
bill  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
when  the  bill  was  before  us  for  con- 
sideration in  1961.  At  the  time  there 
were  many,  many  farmers  who  had  in- 
creased their  acreage  to  produce  corn 
and  thereby  helped  substantially  to  cre- 
ate suipluses.  Those  who  received  big 
base  acreages  were  privileged  in  bene- 
fiting from  such  a  program,  whereas  the 
good  fanner  who  went  along  with  sound 
soil  conservation  practices  came  out  with 
a  small  acreage  allotment  and  the  end 
result  is  that  the  good  farmer  has  been 
and  is  being  penalized.  In  other  words, 
this  is  unjust  and  so  apparent  that  such 
a  provision  must  come  out  of  this  bill 
if  you  want  to  be  fair  to  all  farmers.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  only 
answer  I  can  make  to  the  gentleman  is 
that  I  think  we  all  want  to  be  fair  to  the 
farmers,  but  we  have  got  to  get  around 
to  the  point  of  being  fair  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  do  not  think  we  can  just  walk 
away  and  leave  this  problem.  We  know 
we  will  meet  with  them  in  conference. 
We  want  to  do  something  about  it  and 
not  just  let  it  go. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement which  I  know  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  teletype  is  carrying 
the  news  that  a  Nike-2^us  knocked  down 
an  ICBM  that  was  fired  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
breakthroughs  that  has  taken  place  in 
our  Defense  Elstablishment,  because  the 
country  that  can  come  first  with  a  defen- 
sive weapon  in  the  missile  field  is  in  the 
drivers  seat. 

The  work  of  the  Army  in  this  area  has 
been  vindicated. 

While  this  is  only  a  test  it  bodes  well 
for  the  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HR.  12391)  to  improve 
and  protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs 
of  farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  products  to  consumers,  to  provide 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  domestic  and  foreign  needs, 
to  conserve  natural  resources,  and  for 
other  purpKJses. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  H.R.  12391,  with 
Mr.  Waltkr  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoKVEif]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.    { I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  would  be 
very  glad  to  vote  right  now  without  fur- 
ther discussion.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Smith]  has  so  ably 
presented  this  situation  to  the  House 
that  we  could  vote  at  this  time  without 
any  further  discussion.  But.  assxmilng 
that  others  will  want  to  present  their 
views.  I  take  this  time  just  to  tell  the 
House  that  this  bill  came  out  of  the 
committee  by  a  29-tiO-5  vote. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smtth]  that  it  is  quite  a  rec- 
ord we  have  set  In  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  has  been  controver- 
sial a  few  times  in  the  past.  But  here 
today  we  have  legislation  that  is  pre- 
sented by  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Fortunately,  I  do  not  think  that  partisan 
politics  played  any  part  in  our  delibera- 
tions as  we  developed  this  bill. 

I  think  everybody  knows  that  we  must 
act  now  on  farm  legislation.  The  situa- 
tion in  agriculture  now  is  intolerable. 
We  have  almost  $9  billion  Invested  in 
surplus  commodities  which  we  cannot 
di^xtse  of  and  we  cannot  even  give  away. 
After  the  previous  farm  bill.  H.R. 
11222,  which  represented  months  of  la- 
bor In  the  Department  of  Agriciilture 
and  by  oiu:  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
was  recommitted,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
HJl.  12266.  Our  committee  considered 
HJl.  12266  line  by  line  and  section  by 
section.  We  amended  It  several  times. 
Then  I  Introduced  a  clean  bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  House,  H.R.  12391. 

On  Jime  26,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  me.  Secretary  Free- 
man wrote  me  a  letter,  clearly  indicat- 
ing his  views  concerning  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  I  shall 
now  read  this  letter  to  the  House : 

DCPAmCENT  or   AOKICTn.TUKK. 

Wa»hingtafH,  D.C.,  June  26, 1962. 
Hon.  Habolo  D.  Cooixt, 
Chairman.  Co-mmitte«  on  Affricutture, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Oeab  Mk.  Chaikmaw:  This  Lb  in  response 
to  your  requent  for  Uie  Department  of  Agrl- 
culturf's  comments  on  HJt.  12366,  which 
you  Introduced  In  the  House  on  June  22. 
The  msjor  ptrsrlslons  of  this  bUJ  would  ex- 
tend the  l(Ml-62  emcd-gency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram and  the  1962  wheat  program  to  the 
1963  crops  of  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

The  President  had  propnxed  long-range 
programs,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  de- 
signed to  support  farm  Income,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  to  reduce  costs,  and  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  met  on  emergency  legislation 
at  each  eeaslcn  of  the  Congress.  This  pro- 
gram would  have  reduced  costs  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  about  II  billion  a  year  for 
the  next  4  years.  The  administration's  pro- 
posals were  generally  contained  in  HJl.  11222. 


There  are  two  alternatives  to  the  long- 
range  programs  of  HJl.  11222.  These  would 
be  a  return  to  the  pre-1961  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  or  a  continuation  of 
the  emergency  programs  as  provided  in  HJl. 
12266.  Under  the  pre-1961  programs  large 
surpluses  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  were 
built  up,  farm  income  dropped  and  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  rose. 

Under  the  emergency  feed  grain  programs 
and  the  1962  wheat  program,  svirpluses  were 
reduced,  farm  Income  rose,  and  the  cost  of 
the  programs  was  lessened.  Feed  grain  stocks 
were  reduced  about  300  million  bushels  for 
the  1961  crop  and  there  is  every  Indication 
that  a  similar  reduction  will  take  place  for 
the  1962  crop.  It  Is  expected  that  the  wheat 
carryover  will  be  reduced  150  million  bushels 
as  a  result  of  the  1962  wheat  program. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  results  of  these 
emergency  programs  as  embodied  in  H.R. 
12266  for  an  additional  year.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  these 
emergency  programs  for  1  more  year  would 
be  preferable  to  a  return  to  the  more  costly 
and  less  effective  pre-1961  programs  which 
would  be  the  result  If  H H.  12266  is  not  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Okthxk  L.  Pxezman. 

Secretary. 

As  you  will  note  from  this  letter,  the 
Secretary  points  out.  in  the  concluding 
paragraph,  that  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  results  of  these  emergency  programs 
as  embodied  in  HH.  12266  for  an  addi- 
tional year.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  these  emergency 
programs  for  1  more  year  would  be 
preferable  to  a  return  to  the  more  costly 
pre-1961  programs  which  would  be  the 
net  result  if  H.R.  12266  is  not  passed 
by  the  House. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  which 
would  exist  if  this  bill  is  defeated.  We 
have  been  told  that  had  the  other  bill 
been  enacted  we  would  have  saved  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year.  We  were  told 
that  the  bill  we  are  now  presenting 
will  result  in  a  net  saving  to  the  tax- 
payer of  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  So  we  take  the  position  that 
this  bill  is  second  best,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  enacted.  And  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
enacted  without  amendments.  I  say 
that  because  I  know  that  our  committee 
worked  on  it  faithfully  and  diligently. 
We  considered  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems involved.  We  considered  amend- 
ment after  amendment.  I  would  like 
this  bill  to  pass  the  House  as  it  is  now 
presented.  If  we  start  amending  it  we 
will  end  up  in  another  hassle  and  prob- 
ably wind  up  with  no  program  after  the 
current  program  lapses. 

Now  I  want  to  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  why  our  committee 
tabled  the  Senate  farm  bill.  This  bill, 
which  provides  for  controls  on  the  sur- 
plus production  of  grains,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  a  foiu--vote  margin.  Our 
control  bill  was  defeated  here  by  a  mar- 
gin of  10  votes.  I  have  been  in  this  body 
kmg  enough  to  know  that  there  comes 
a  time  when  we  must  be  realistic.  I 
realize  that  this  Congress  is  in  no  humor 
to  enact  strict  control  legislation.  So 
we  are  taking  the  next  best  step,  and 
to  avoid  complications^  to  satisfy  those 


who  might  su;^>ect  that  we  were  trying 
to  lead  Uiem  into  some  sort  of  a  parlia- 
mentary trap,  I  voted  to  table  the  Senate 
bill,  not  with  the  idea  of  giving  offense 
to  the  Senate,  because  I  agreed  with 
most  of  the  Senate  bill,  but  I  did  that 
because  I  realized  it  was  necessary  if  we 
were  to  obtain  a  favorable  report  ofl  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  House. 

We  tabled  that  bill  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  when  this  bill  Is  en- 
acted the  Senate  will  be  free,  of  course, 
to  work  its  own  will.  Then  when  we 
go  to  conference  the  House  conferees 
will  be  able  to  go  to  a  free  conference 
uninstructed  other  than  to  carry  out  as 
best  we  can  the  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  I  am  certain  all 
of  us  will  try  to  do.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  we  will  try  in  any  way  to 
force  through  any  strict  control  legis- 
lation on  feed  grains  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  a  moment  ago  that  in 
considering  this  bill  he  hoped  it  might 
pass  without  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  refresh  the  genUonan's  memory 
about  the  point  I  brought  up  in  my  dis- 
cussion with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smuh]  a  few  minutes  ago, 
with  regard  to  changing  the  historical 
years  1959  and  1960.  At  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  this  bill  originally  I  tried 
to  put  in  a  period  of  5  years.  At  that 
time  the  gentleman  said,  and  I  have  just 
reread  his  remarks,  that  I  was  looking 
objectively  toward  a  good  F>oint  that 
might  well  be  considered,  but  that  the 
time  limitation  precluded  you  from 
agreeing  to  an  amendment  like  this. 
We  have  the  time  at  this  moment,  am- 
ple time,  imtil  May  of  next  year,  to 
give  consideration  to  changing  the  pe- 
riod of  1959-60  to  5  years,  so  there 
will  be  more  equity  among  the  com 
farmers  as  to  their  allotment.  So  I 
would  hope  that  when  this  amendment 
is  offered  the  gentleman  wiU  look  at  it 
with  more  favor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man has  a  good  point,  an  important 
point,  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
we  have  something  in  this  provision  now 
which  takes  care  of  the  situation  about 
which  the  gentleman  complains.  K  it 
does  not,  of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  ignore  an  amendment.  If  the 
gentleman  has  a  good  amendment,  well 
prepared,  of  course  we  are  willing  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Some  discretionary 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  in  order,  but  this  point,  it  seems 
to  me,  coming  at  this  time,  would  cre- 
ate more  confusion  than  It  would  clear 
up.  We  have  operated  for  2  years  on 
the  basis  of  a  temporary  law  that  we 
are  In  substance  extending.  Every 
farmer,  no  matter  who  he  is,  knows  sub- 
stantially what  the  program  will  be  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  If  we  start  out 
now  on  an  entirely  different  formula, 
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you  are  going  to  have  one  farmer  get 
a  windfall  and  another  take  a  cut  that 
he  thinks  is  not  just,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  cooperate  with  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram. The  bill  does  provide  for  adjust- 
ments where  the  Secretary  finds  they 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  inequities  are 
inherent  in  any  program  which  is  based 
entirely  on  histories,  and  that  is  what 
the  situation  is  here. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
cern on  our  side  of  the  aisle — I  thought 
I  had  gone  into  this  in  my  remarks 
under  the  rule — about  the  procedure  of 
going  into  a  possible  conference.  In 
order  that  we  may  clear  that  matter  up 
and  make  it  immistakably  clear,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  should  the 
House  pass  the  bill,  and  I  hope  we  do, 
it  will  go  over  to  the  other  body  to  be 
considered  as  if  they  had  taken  no  ac- 
tion in  the  field  of  agricultural  legisla- 
tion. We  assiune,  I  understand  now,  it 
would  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  they  would 
then  work  their  will  on  the  House  bill 
or  on  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Either  that,  or  they 
could  call  up  our  bill  and  accept  it,  or 
agree  to  it  with  amendments. 

Mr,  AVERY.  The  important  thing  is 
that  this  cannot  automatically  go  to 
conference  as  it  would  have,  probably, 
had  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture not  acted  with  wisdom  and  tabled 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In  our 
appropriations  subcommittee  hearings 
this  spring,  Mr.  Whitten  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Freeman,  "Just  what  were 
the  results  in  relation  to  the  feed  grain 
program  for  1961?"  And  Mr.  Freeman 
brought  out  the  fact  that  25  million  acres 
of  feed  grain  lands  were  diverted  to  con- 
servation purposes  and  therefore  800 
million  bushels  of  grain  sorghum  and 
com,  of  which  685  million  bushels  were 
com  and  115  million  bushels  were  grain 
sorghum,  were  not  produced  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  produced. 

You  will  recall  that  a  year  ago  last 
March  when  the  volimtary  feed  grain 
bill  was  brought  up  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  for  the  first  time,  it  was  approved 
by  a  margin  of  only  seven  votes.  At 
that  time  the  bill  received  the  support  of 
only  four  Republicans  and  I  am  proud 
that  I  was  one  of  the  four.  Had  we  four 
voted  against  the  bill  it  would  have  gone 
down  to  defeat  on  that  day  by  one  vote. 
Now  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  we  have 
several  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
in  favor  of  that  voluntary  feed  grain 
program.  I  recall  saying  at  that  time, 
that  there  were  some  features  of  the 
bill  which  I  did  not  like,  but  that  it  was 
better  than  nothing  and  in  my  opinion 
deserved  to  be  given  a  trial  to  see  what 
it  would  do  toward  controlling  surpluses. 


Consequently,  I  think  we  did  do  some 
good  with  this  particular  program  in  the 
last  2  years. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
a  whole  lot  better,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith  1  said,  to  con- 
tinue something  that  is  doing  some  good 
rather  than  to  have  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  letter  from  the 
Secretary  indicates  a  reduction  of  300 
million  bushels  in  the  stocks  of  feed 
grains.    So  we  are  making  progress. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
point  that  disturbs  me  in  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  you  have  re- 
duced the  possible  protection  of  price 
support  on  corn,  from  90  percent  of  the 
3  years'  average  price,  down  to  80 
percent.  We  have  a  bad  enough  situa- 
tion as  it  is  today  so  far  as  the  price 
level  of  corn  is  concerned.  We  cannot 
produce  corn  in  Iowa  and  Mirmesota  at 
less  than  $1  a  bushel.  In  my  opinion, 
Mr.  CooLEY,  reducing  the  basic  price  sup- 
port level  on  com  is  just  poor  business. 
It  is  too  low  as  it  is  today.  I  do  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  at 
least  trying  to  do  something  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  these  sections 
have  been  handled  by  the  chairmen  of 
subcommittees,  I  will  not  take  any  more 
time,  but  will  yield  to  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  ix)int  out 
that  the  Findley  amendment  does  not 
become  applicable  in  1963  and  does  not 
reduce  the  price  of  the  1963  crop.  It  is 
applicable  only  in  1964  in  the  event  we 
pass  nothing  else  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
ciliatory atmosphere  prevailing  in  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  I  want 
to  concur  in  what  Chairman  Cooley 
said,  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  tried  desperately  hard  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  to  you  in  spite  of  the  many 
handicaps  that  have  confronted  us  in 
the  past  in  trying  to  pass  farm  legis- 
lation. We  are  making  an  honest  effort 
to  be  objective  and  to  pass  a  positive 
farm  program  of  some  kind  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  We  have  completely  dis- 
PKjsed  of  the  control  features  proposed  in 
the  bill  which  was  defeated  a  few  weeks 
ago.  We  therefore  present  a  rather 
simple  bill  which  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses is  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
feed  grains  program  and  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  wheat  program. 
I  regret  very  much  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  blew  his  top  at  his 
press  conference  yesterday  when  he 
sought  to  castigate  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  not  being 
objective,  in  presenting  farm  legislation. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  reported  to 
have  "angrily  denounced  the  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  for  playing  the 
narrowest,  most  partisan,  and  most  bit- 
ter kind  of  politics  with  agriculture." 


His  face  turning  white,  his  hands  shak- 
ing, the  Secretary  told  a  crowded  news 
conference  that  Republican  opposition 
to  his  farm  program  constituted,  and  I 
quote,  "the  biggest  piece  of  nonsense  and 
contradictions  that  the  mind  of  man  ever 
conjured  up."  The  entire  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
19,  1962,  is  as  follows: 

Ancrt    Feekman    Blasts   GOP   on   Farm 

PoLmcs 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man angrily  denounced  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  yesterday  for  "playing  the  nar- 
rowest, most  partisan,  most  bitter  kind  of 
politics  with  agriculture." 

His  face  turning  white,  his  hands  shak- 
ing, the  Secretary  told  a  crowded  news  con- 
ference that  Republican  opposition  to  his 
farm  program  constituted  "the  biggest  piece 
of  nonsense  and  contradictions  that  the  mind 
of  man  ever  conjured  up." 

Freeman's  remarks  were  the  angriest  that 
have  been  made  in  public  by  a  member  of 
President  Kennedy's  Cabinet  and  obvioxisly 
reflected  the  administration's  frustrating 
relations  with  Congress. 

The  Secretary's  outburst,  in  which  he  sin- 
gled out  House  Republican  Leader  Charles 
A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  for  particularly 
scathing  criticism,  came  on  the  eve  of  a 
critical  House  vote  on  temporary  farm  leg- 
islation. Freeman  said  Hallzcx'b  position  on 
farm  legislation  was  "completely  negative." 

riTROa  EXPECTED  TODAT 

It  Is  expected  that  Freeman's  statemenu. 
which  were  made  at  his  first  press  confer- 
ence in  10  weeks.  wUl  create  a  furor  In  the 
House  today. 

His  denunciation  of  the  Republicans  also 
could  Imperil  the  legislation  extending  the 
wheat  and  feed-grain  programs  for  another 
year. 

ASSAn^    INCONSISTENCT 

Freeman  refused  to  comment  on  the  bill, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  House  leaders  after 
consultation  with  him  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  administration's  farm  program  by 
four  votes  in  the  House  last  month.  All  of 
the  Republican  Members  voted  against  the 
program.  The  Senate  approved  the  pro- 
gram in  May. 

The  Secretary  apparently  still  has  some 
hope  that  parts  of  his  ]M-ogram  can  be  sal- 
vaged in  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee and  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  those 
chances  by  publicly  backing  the  temporary 
legLslatlon. 

Freeman  said  he  was  "not  tr3rlng  to  create 
a  p>olltical  or  campaign  issue  situation."  but 
that  he  was  prepared  to  "go  to  city  folks  just 
as  much  as  I  would  go  to  the  farm  people" 
with  his  farm  program  during  the  fall  con- 
gressional elections. 

GIVE  QUANTrrr  contbol 

Freeman  was  particularly  caustic  In  his 
criticism  of  what  he  called  "the  Inconsist- 
ency" of  the  Republican  position  on  farm 
legislation. 

He  said  that  the  Republicans  who  "bitter- 
ly fought  the  feed-grain  program"  last  year 
now  "are  clasping  it  to  their  breast." 

On  the  one  hand,  Freeman  continued,  the 
Republicans  "Ulk  about  regimentation,  dic- 
tation, a  czar"  and  then  they  vote  for  the 
sugar  bill. 

The  Secretary  declared  that  the  sugar  leg- 
islation, which  was  extended  by  Congress 
this  month,  was  "the  biggest  piece  of  cen- 
tralized regimentation  In  American  agricul- 
ture." 

The  sugar  program  gives  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  decide  how  much  sugar  will  be 
grown  in  and  imported  Into  the  United 
States  each  year. 

Freeman  Is  seeking  similar  authority  to  cut 
back   the  production  of  wheat,   com,  sor- 
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ghiuns  and  other  fe«d  grains.  Cotton,  to- 
bacco and  rloe  production  U  already  rigidly 
rwtrlctMt. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  "parlia- 
mentary duncultlea  have  complicated"  the 
outlook  for  farm  legislation. 

Although  he  said  that  "the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  couldnt  have  been 
more  cooperative,"  he  noted  that  the  parlia- 
mentary position  was  something  "we  didn't 
need  at  this  time." 

The  parliamentary  hassle  concerns  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conference  committee  to  re- 
solve differences  between  House  and  Senate 
farm  bills. 

VIEWS  or  TWO  sn>BS 

Supporters  of  the  administration's  program 
would  like  to  have  the  temporary  legislation 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  House  today  sent  di- 
rectly to  a  conference  committee,  where  they 
think  some  of  the  Senate  legislation  could 
be  saved. 

Opponents  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals want  ttie  Senate  to  consider  the  tem- 
porary bUl  as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 
That  would  mean  there  would  be  little  or 
no  chance  for  enactment  of  any  part  of  the 
admlnistratloTi's  program. 

The  Secretary  also  was  critical  of  a  report 
Issued  on  Sunday  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  a  business  organiza- 
tion.       

The  CBD  reoonunsnded  the  termination 
of  aU  farm  subsidy  programs  over  a  6- 
year  period  ard  urged  a  one-third  reduction 
In  the  number  of  American  farmers  during 
the  same  period.  That  would  mean  the 
movement  of  3  million  farmers  out  of  a^- 
culture. 

"Rather  than  driving  people  out  of  rural 
America,  which  U  the  essence  of  the  CED 
report,"  Preetr^n  said,  "our  emphasis  Is  to 
bring  resources   to  rural    America." 

But  when  Freeman  was  asked  why  48 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  failed 
to  support  his  farm  program,  his  tone 
changed  considerably  from  the  way  in  which 
he  denounced  Republicans  and  criticized 
the  CED. 

"Well,"  Freeman  aald  softly  and  rather 
matter-of-factly.  "I  think  those  DemocraU 
should  vote  for  this  bill." 

Mr.  Chairman.  aU  I  want  to  say  about 
the  Secretary  s  outburst  is  that  this  is 
a  very  poor  way  to  make  friends  and 
influence  people.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
unfortunate  remarks  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  could  well  result 
in  losing  quite  a  number  of  votes  on  the 
minority  side,  and  I  would  regret  this 
very  much. 

The  Secretary  in  his  press  conference 
also  refused  to  state  his  position  on  the 
present  farm  bill.  Bo  there  may  be  no 
doubt  about  his  position  I  set  out  a  letter 
which  the  Secretary  addressed  to  Chair- 
man  CooLEY    under   date   of   June  26, 

1962:  I 

June  26, 1962. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Coouet, 

Chairman.  Covtmittee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Reprtsentatioes. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's comments  on  H.R.  12266.  which  you 
introduced  in  the  House  on  June  22.  The 
major  provisions  of  this  bill  would  extend 
the  1961-62  emergency  feed  grain  program 
and  the  1962  wheat  program  to  the  1963 
crops  of  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

The  Presldiint  had  proposed  long-range 
programs,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  de- 
signed to  support  farm  income,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  to  reduce  costs,  and  to  make  It 
unnecessary  ti  act  on  emergency  legislation 
at  each  seoslon  of  the  Congress.  This  pro- 
gram would  have  reduced  costs  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  about  $1  billion  a  year  for 


the  next  4  years.  The  administration's  pro- 
poeals  were  generally  contained  in  HJt. 
11222. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  the  long- 
range  programs  of  Kit.  11222.  These  would 
be  a  return  to  the  pre-1961  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  or  a  continuation  of 
the  emergency  programs  as  provided  In  HJl. 
12266.  Under  the  pre-1961  programs  large 
surpluses  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  were 
built  up,  farm  Income  dropped,  and  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  rose. 

Under  the  emergency  feed  grain  programs 
and  the  1962  wheat  programs,  surpluses 
were  reduced,  farm  Income  rose,  and  the 
cost  of  the  programs  was  lessened.  Feed 
grain  stocks  were  reduced  about  300  mllUon 
bushels  for  the  1961  crop  and  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  a  similar  reduction  will  take 
place  for  the  1962  crop.  It  Is  exi>ected  that 
the  wheat  carryover  will  be  reduced  150  mil- 
lion bushels  as  a  result  of  the  1962  wheat 
program. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  make 
an  acciu'ate  estimate  of  the  results  of  these 
emergency  programs  as  embodied  In  HJt. 
12266  for  an  additlon.il  year.  It  la  quite 
clear,  however,  that  the  adoption  of  these 
emergency  programs  for  1  more  year  would 
be  preferable  to  a  return  to  the  more  costly 
and  less  effective  pre-1961  programs  which 
would  be  the  result  If  HJl.  12266  Is  not 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  though 
he  is  reluctant  to  do  so,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  bill  is  the  best 
way  out  of  a  very  perplexing  and  un- 
comfortable situation  for  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  a  com- 
promise bill  and  about  all  that  can  be 
expected  to  be  enacted  into  law  at  this 
session.  The  bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  with  bipartisan  support  by 
a  vote  of  29  to  5.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  out  of  the  14  Republicans 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  only  3 
voted  against  repKjrtlng  the  bill. 

Prior  action  taken  by  the  House  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  clearly  indicates  that  the 
proposal  to  regiment  and  control  our 
farm  economy  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration earlier  simply  cannot  be- 
come law.  As  further  evidence  of  the 
resistance  to  this  type  of  a  control  pro- 
gram may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture laid  S.  3225,  the  Senate  control 
bill,  on  the  table  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of 
23  to  12. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  believing  it  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion of  a  most  perplexing  problem.  It  is 
only  temporary,  and  stopgap  legislation 
as  far  as  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  are  concerned.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  bill  will  be  held  within 
bounds  and  that  it  will  not  be  so  amended 
as  to  make  it  unpalatable  to  some  of  us. 
Therefore,  I  serve  notice  that  if  the  bill 
is  so  emasculated  and  revised  as  to  make 
it  unpalatable  I  reserve  the  right  to  with- 
draw my  support  of  the  legislation.  I 
hope  that  this  will  not  become  necessary. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  our  com- 
mittee to  review  the  entire  farm  program 
next  year,  including  the  act  of  1949,  the 
act  of  1958,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
I  hope  we  can  then  work  out  a  long- 
range  program  and  that  we  can  dispose 


of  control  features  for  all  time.  The 
present  feed  grain  law  is  working.  It 
has  cut  down  on  production,  it  has  re- 
duced the  surplus,  it  has  raised  the 
farmers'  income.  And  I  am  not  going  to 
weep  about  that. 

This  bill,  H.R.  12391,  is  entitled  the 
"Pood  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1962."  It 
actually  represents  the  fourth  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962.  We  started 
out  with  H.R.  10010,  the  administration 
farm  bill.  Ehiring  committee  considera- 
tion, a  number  of  changes  were  made 
which  included  the  following: 

Deletion  of  the  administration  dairy 
control  program  which  among  other 
things  called  for  the  Imprisonment  in  a 
Pederal  penitentiary  for  up  to  1  year,  or 
a  $2,000  fine,  or  both,  for  any  dairy 
farmer  who  failed  to  keep  proper  books 
and  records  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Other  major  provisions  In  the  original 
bill  which  were  rejected  included  a  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  for  authority  to 
purchase  and  condemn  farmland  includ- 
ing whole  farms,  a  request  to  turn  over 
to  the  United  Nations  U.S.  funds  and 
surplus  farm  commodities,  a  request  to 
Impose  strict  production  controls  on  pro- 
ducers of  turkeys  and  turkey  hatching 
eggs,  and  prison  terms  for  wheat  farmers. 

Later  a  clean  bill,  H.R.  11222,  was  in- 
troduced and  after  weeks  of  dispute  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee  by  an  18 
to  17  margin.  That  bill  was  supported 
by  the  administration  and  carried  the 
mandatory  feed  grain  plan  along  with  a 
number  of  other  extremely  objectionable 
features.  It  was  wisely  rejected  by  the 
House  on  June  21  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit by  a  record  vote  of  215  to  205. 

The  next  day,  June  22,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  introduced  another  bill, 
HJl.  12266,  which  did  not  contain  the 
mandatory  feed-grain  controls,  the 
wheat  certificate  plan,  or  recreation  au- 
thorities under  title  I. 

After  several  weeks  of  continued  con- 
sideration and  after  the  adoption  of 
some  18  amendments,  the  chairman  then 
introduced  HJl.  12391.  the  bill  before  us 
today.  After  continued  consideration 
this  bill  was  then  approved  with  two 
committee  amendments. 

This  bill  before  the  House  today  dif- 
fers from  H.R.  11222,  the  bill  killed  by 
the  House  several  weeks  ago,  in  several 
major  respects. 

Pirst.  This  bill  contains  no  controls  for 
feed  grain  farmers.  The  inequitable 
and  unworkable  administration  plan  has 
been  rejected.  On  the  contrary  this  bill 
extends  the  present  feed  grain  program 
with  certain  modifications  for  1  more 
year. 

Second.  This  bill  does  not  impose  the 
long-disputed  wheat  certificate  plan  on 
the  American  farmer,  taxpayer,  and  con- 
sumer. Instead  it  extends  with  certain 
modifications  the  present  wheat  program 
for  1  more  year. 

Third.  This  bill  contains  nothing  on 
marketing  orders. 

Fourth.  This  bill  has  deleted  recrea- 
tional authority  from  the  agricultural 
conservation  payment  program,  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Act  amendments,  and 
from  the  Small  Watershed  Act  amend- 
ments. 
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Fifth.  This  bill  does  not  contaia  any 
authority  lor  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  go  into  the  open  market  without 
prior  appropriation  of  funcU  by  Congress 
and  purchase  commodities  for  donation 
to  needy  people  overseas  as  was  proposed 
in  HJl.  11222. 

Sixth.  This  bill  puts  a  termination 
date  of  June  30.  ld€4.  on  world  school 
lunch  programs. 

Seventh.  This  l»ll  does  not  contain  any 
authority  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  go  into  the  sewer  business. 

Eighth.  This  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  through  the  ex- 
panded authority  imder  the  ACP  pro- 
gram to  retire  cropland  now  coming 
back  into  production  from  expiiing  con- 
servation reserve  contracts  for  periods  of 
up  to  10  years.  Tree  cover  contracts 
could  not  extend  beyond  5  years. 

Ninth.  This  bill  changes  the  basic  law 
in  regard  to  feed  grains.  The  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  195d,  established  a 
permanent  feed  grain  price  support  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program  corn  was 
supported  at  90  percent  of  the  previous 
3-year  market  price,  but  in  no  event  at 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  In  dol- 
lars and  cents  this  means  com  supports 
at  approximately  $1.05  per  bushel. 

The  committee  bill  deletes  the  65  per- 
cent of  parity  floor  and  establishes  the 
1964  level  of  support  for  corn  at  80  per- 
cent of  the  previous  3-year  market  price. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell  what 
that  price  will  be  in  1964  since  1963  will 
be  one  of  the  3  years  used  in  the  formula. 

In  review  then  let  us  keep  this  in  mind. 
This  is  not  the  same  bill  that  the  House 
rejected  last  month. 

In  several  respects  it  is  much  closer 
to  my  proposed  substitute  to  the  ill-fated 
bill  as  described  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  July  16,  1962,  which  said: 

In  contrast  to  the  bill  the  House  defeated 
last  month  with  the  strictest  controls  ever 
requested  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the 
new  bUl  would  give  House  Republicans  es- 
sentially what  they  wanted  by  extending 
present  voluntary  control  programs  for  1 
year. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  further  word  about  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  3225. 

The  Senate  bill  was  referred  to  our 
committee  alter  the  motion  to  recommit 
H.R.  11222  prevailed.  The  Senate  bill 
which  cleared  the  Senate  by  only  four 
votes  embodied  the  bulk  of  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  for  controls 
on  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

Its  provisions  were  duly  considered 
and  rejected  by  the  House  when  HJl. 
11222  was  killed.  It  was  also  considered 
in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
upon  my  motion  it  was  duly  and  properly 
tabled  by  a  record  vote  of  23  to  12.  This 
action  by  our  committee  only  solidified 
the  previous  position  of  the  House  in 
regard  to  the  compulsory  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  advocated  by  the 
administration. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  ,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr,  Poace],  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Abbitt],  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI,  and  myself,  each 
reiterated  this  position  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Rules  during  our  appearance 
there.  I  am  happy  to  say  thai  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  honored  our  committee 
position  In  rejecting  for  the  debate  on 
this  bill  a  proposed  rule  which  wonld 
have  completely  negated  our  commit- 
tee's action  in  killing  the  Senate  bill. 

Now  there  is  some  concern.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  the  future  of  this  le^lation 
in  the  other  body.  I  cannot  imagine  this 
Congress  admitting  its  failure  to  pass  a 
farm  bill.  When  and  if  H.R  12391  goes 
to  the  other  body,  I  am  certain  that  there 
are  proceduial  devices  and  parlia- 
mentai-y  maneuvers  available  which  will 
allow  this  biU  along  with  the  other  body's 
views  to  ultimately  find  its  way  to  the 
President's  desk.  Our  committee  action 
in  tabling  S.  3225  was  in  no  way  intended 
as  an  affront  to  the  other  body  or  to  Its 
great  Committee  on  Agricuture  and 
Forestry.  It  was  and  is  intended  only  to 
express  the  view  of  this  House  that  we 
did  not  want  any  part  of  the  sulministra- 
tJon's  Frfan  for  regimenting  our  feed  grain 
and  wheat  farmers. 

The  balance  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  directed  toward  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  present  feed  grain 
program. 

In  1960 1  joined  with  a  dozen  and  a  half 
other  midwestern  Representatives  in 
sponsoring  feed  grain  legislation  based 
on  four  cardinal  principles:  First,  a 
voluntary  program;  second,  land  retire- 
ment; third,  use  of  payment-in-kind; 
fourth,  a  market  economy. 

Early  in  1961  In  the  proposed  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program  the  adminis- 
tration embraced  the  bulk  of  my  bill  in 
proposing  H.R.  4510,  which  fnally  be- 
came Public  Law  87-5,  the  1961  feed 
grain  program.  The  vital  difference  be- 
tween my  original  proposal  and  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  involved  the  fourth 
principle  I  just  mentioned — a  market 
economy.  The  administration  asked  for 
sweeping  powers  to  break  the  economic 
backs  of  noncompliers.  I  opposed  that 
feature  vigorously  in  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  When  the  Senate -House 
conference  substantially  Umited  the  so- 
called  dimiping  authority,  I  decided  to 
give  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer  a 
chance  to  reduce  feed  grains  surplus  and 
improve  farm  income  and  I  voted  for 
the  conference  report  on  the  feed  grain 
bill,  I  have  consistently  opposed  this 
dumping  authority  and  I  proposed  to 
limit  it  in  my  substitute  which  I  offered 
on  the  floor  during  the  debate  on  H.R. 
11222  and  later  in  the  committee.  Al- 
though it  was  rejected.  I  am  supporting 
an  extension  of  the  feed  grain  program 
through  1963  because  of  program  results 
obtained  so  far.  In  addition  this  exten- 
sion will  actually  give  the  Secretary  less 
dumping  authority  than  he  had  under 
the  original  bill  because  the  first  20  per- 
cent cut  in  acreage  can  be  funded  in 
cash. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  publicly 
praised  the  1961  feed  grain  program  as 
a  smashing  success.  I  cannot  imder- 
stauid  his  reluctance  now  to  whole- 
heartedly support  its  continuation  for 
one  more  year. 

The  biggest  question  about  this  pro- 
gram of  course  is  its  cost  and  I  would 
like  to  discuss  that  aspect  for  one  mo- 


ment. According  to  a  recent  study  made 
by  Iowa  State  University,  the  direct  cost 
of  the  1961  feed  grain  program  was  $824 
million.  This  consisted  of  $7S2  million 
of  payments  to  farmers  and  $42  million 
in  administrative  costs.  In  addition  this 
report  states  that  net  farm  income  was 
increased  by  some  (1  billion  and  the  feed 
grain  surplus  reduced  by  9.7  milhon  tons. 

Now  a  lot  of  people  will  say  $782  mil- 
lion Is  a  lot  of  money.  I  certainly  rec- 
ognize that  fact,  but  let  us  just  remem- 
ber where  that  $782  million  came  from. 
It  came  from  the  feed  grain  stocks  of 
CCC.  It  represents  the  value  of  surplus 
grain  owned  by  the  Government  but  paid 
to  farmers  as  payment-ln-klnd.  It  is 
not  new  appropriated  funds.  It  merely 
represents  the  value  of  an  asset  which 
the  Government  already  owna.  Ask 
yourself  this  qiiestion:  What  would  CCC 
have  done  with  $782  million  worth  ot 
feed  grains  if  It  had  not  disposed  of 
them  in  this  fashion?  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing.  We  would  either  have  given 
this  grain  away  through  Public  Law  4<0 
foreign  currency  sales,  donation,  or  bar- 
ter, or  we  wookl  still  be  paying  interest, 
handling,  and  storage  charges  on  it. 

My  point  Is  just  this:  The  $782  mil- 
lion payments  for  the  1961  feed  grain 
program  were  funded  by  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus feed  grains.  As  long  as  ve  have 
this  surplus — and  I  will  be  the  first  to 
agree  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  have 
such  a  surplus — it  only  makes  good  sense 
that  we  use  it  to  pay  farmers  for  rolim- 
tarily  reducing  their  acreage  of  corn  and 
feed  grains. 

The  cost  of  the  1963  extension  cannot. 
of  course,  be  measured  at  this  time.  It 
will  depend  on  the  degree  of  participa- 
tion by  farmers  and  upon  weather.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  payment 
rates  under  this  bill  have  been  reduced, 
thus  injecting  a  lower  cost  factor  in  this 
regard,  and  again  I  would  emphasize  the 
program  "will  be  funded  substantially 
by  payment-in-kind  from  surplus  CCC 
stocks." 

Again  I  say  this  bill  is  about  all  that 
can  be  expected  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  preserves  the  voluntary 
concept  as  against  proposed  controls  and 
regimentation  of  our  fanners.  The 
choice  should  be  self-evident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  leading  farm 
publications  in  this  country,  the  Farm 
Journal,  in  a  recent  editorial,  says: 

On  the  defeat  of  his  farm  bill.  President 
Kennedy  said  the  country  would  now  pay  an 
extra  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  refers  to  the  omnibus  fann  bill 
defeated  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  figure 
is  taken  out  of  the  air,  and  there  is  no 
basis  for  it  whatsoever. 

This  is  what  the  editor  of  the  Farm 
Journal  says : 

We  doubt  It  very  much.  True,  we  may  pay 
more  storage  and  handling  costs,  but  what 
about  the  cost  of  administering  and  policing 
an  expanded  system  of  compulsory  controls 
on  the  individual  farms  of  the  country? 

It  would  have  taken  an  army  of  police- 
men to  enforce  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
visions alone. 

Continuing,  the  editor  says: 

Moreover,  some  of  whatever  additional  cost 
there  Is  will  be  paid  to  fanners,  and  we  re- 
fuse to  weep  over  that.    Aa  we  have  pointed 
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out  before,  thtty  will  not  be  paid  for  doing 
nothing  but  for  doing  something,  laying  up 
part  of  a  productive  plant  In  which  they 
have  got  a  lot  of  money  Invested.  They  are 
renting  It  to  the  Oovfrnment  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  Government  should  expect 
to  pay  the  rent.  Nor  can  we  feel  very  sorry 
for  the  city  man  who  helps  dig  up  the  rent 
money.  The  fact  Is  farmers  have  done  far 
more  subsidizing  of  consumers  than  the 
other  way  around. 

Farmers,  more  than  any  other  group,  have 
stood  between  consumers  and  higher  costs 
of  living.  The  cost  o<f  living  Increased  15.1 
percent  from  1051  to  1961.  Prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  f<x)d  and  fiber  decreased  23.6 
percent  In  the  same  10  years.  This  dollar 
contribution  by  farmers  to  coruumers  would 
make  $1  bUlion  extra  a  year  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram look  paltry — evea  if  the  billion-dollar 
extra  cost  were  actual^^  there. 

The  editor  asks: 
What  to  do  now? 

And  he  answers  by  saying: 

Probably  the  best  we  can  do  In  this  session 
of  Congress  Is  extend  the  present  wheat  and 
feed-grain  prc>grams.  I  { 

This  is  sound  advice  of  the  first  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOETV'EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  was  interested  in 
what  the  gentleman  had  to  say  about 
the  emergency  or  temporary  program 
increasing  farm  incomes,  reducing  the 
surplus,  and  cutting  down  the  cost  of  the 
Government  The  figures  will  show  that. 
The  reason  Ls  that  when  the  Government 
has  less  to  take  over,  even  at  a  little 
higher  price,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
is  going  to  be  much  less.  The  initial 
takeover  cost  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
cost,  because  the  continuing  storage  cost 
is  the  thing  that  makes  this  program 
really  expensive  after  a  few  years. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  He  Is  entirely  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  refer  to  the 
report  issued  by  the  Center  for  Agricul- 
tural and  Economic  Adjustment  of  Iowa 
State  University  in  reference  to  the  1961 
feed  grain  program. 

This  report  shows  that  in  1961  some 
25.2  miUion  acres  were  retired.  Some  42 
percent  of  all  farms  growing  corn  and 
sorghum  participated  in  the  program. 
In  my  State  of  Iowa  alone  some  2,784.- 
000  com  and  sorghum  acres  were  retired 
and  55.7  percent  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticipated. In  this  year's  participation, 
over  60.2  percent  of  the  farms  partici- 
pated and  have  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram. This  year  the  participation  is 
thus  even  higher  than  in  1961.  In  Iowa 
we  are  going  to  retire  3.429.000  corn  and 
sorghum  acies.  Over  60.2  percent  of  the 
farms  in  Iowa  are  participating  in  the 
1962  program. 

Now.  with  this  substantial  acreage 
being  retired,  what  do  you  suppose  the 
cost  of  a  feed  grain  program  would  be 
if  those  acies  were  all  producing  corn 
at  $1.05  a  bushel?  That  is  cerUinly  a 
question  that  should  be  considered  in 
analyzing  the  cost  features  of  this  bill. 

So.  in  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
peat that  this  bill  represents  a  compro- 
mise. It  has  been  tortuously  worked 
out  after  many  months  of  intensive  de- 


bate both  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
House.  Both  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  have  rejected  the 
administration  proposal  on  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  and  we  are  faced  now  with 
a  choice  of  either  this  legislation,  im- 
perfect though  it  may  be  in  many  re- 
spects, or  a  reversion  to  programs  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  which  experience 
has  shown  us  to  be  exceedingly  costly. 
Again  I  say  the  bill  is  almost  all  that 
can  be  expected  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  It  preserves  the  voluntary 
concept  as  against  proposed  controls  and 
regimentation  of  oiu-  farmers.  The 
choice,  in  my  book,  is  rather  self- 
evident. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVE^"?.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  bringing  out  a  bill  which  has 
taken  much  of  their  time  and  talent. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  bill  that  could 
be  devised,  but  under  present  circvun- 
stances  I  can  see  where  It  will  be  almost 
an  impossibihty  to  bring  out  a  better 
bill  than  this  bill.  Further,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HoEVENl  for  his  many  hours  of 
tortuous  work,  as  he  said,  in  perfecting 
a  bill  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  as 
the  leader  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee.  I  am  especially  glad  to 
see  the  amendments  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  are  included  in  this  bill.  Those 
amendments  are  very  necessary  to  a 
proi>er  soil  conservation  program. 
So.  I  shall  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  friends  of  American 
agriculture  have  been  quite  shocked  to 
note  that  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  has  recently  declared  that 
a  mass  movement  of  2  million  farmers 
into  other  occupations  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  solve  our  problems  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural production.  As  you  know,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  our  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  proposed  that 
Instead  of  forcing  2  million  farmers  off 
the  farms,  we  should  try  to  help  them 
keep  their  agricultural  production  in  line 
with  consumption,  and  to  divert  their 
unneeded  croplands  for  the  next  several 
years  into  conservation  practices  so  that 
this  enriched  soil  will  be  available  in 
years  to  come  when  inevitably  we  shall 
need  to  put  this  soil  into  cropland  again. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  each  year  we 
are  losing  1  million  acres  of  farmland 
because  of  the  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram, and  the  expansion  of  our  cities. 

I  hope  that  farmers  all  over  America 
will  realize  what  a  tragic  situation  they 
face  unless  the  friends  of  agriculture  can 
present  a  more  united  front.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  sug- 
gested In  Its  recent  report  that  if  we 
could  plow  tmder  2  million  farmers,  that 
subsidies  could  be  cut  in  half  from  the 


present  annual  level  of  more  than  $6  WI- 
lion  a  year.  These  figures  are  Intriguing, 
and  although  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  report  in  detail,  I  would  as- 
simie  that,  as  usual,  the  critics  of  agri- 
culture are  counting  in  the  $6  billion  fig- 
ure many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  be  repaid,  such  as  the  loans  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
to  the  REA.  I  would  assume,  also,  that 
they  are  including  the  Public  Law  480 
funds,  which  should  be  charged  to  the 
cold  war.  since  most  of  these  funds  are 
used  to  give  our  food  to  our  aUies  to  help 
us  win  the  cold  war.  Certainly  the  esti- 
mate of  $6  billion  a  year  annual  subsi- 
dies to  agriculture  should  be  reduced  by 
half. 

The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  suggested  that  over  a  5 -year 
period,  we  should  cut  farm  labor  by  one- 
third,  and  over  that  period  we  should 
gradually  reduce  all  of  our  price  sup- 
ports and  land  diversion  payments  so 
that  finally  at  the  end  of  5  years,  there 
would  be  no  further  Government  sub- 
sidy. This  might  work  out  successfully 
if  we  could  return  to  the  never-never 
land  of  yesterday,  when  many  other  seg- 
ments of  the  American  industry  received 
no  subsidies.  Labor  has  the  right  to 
bargain  for  a  fair  wage,  and  I  certainly 
approve  of  that  right.  The  merchant 
marine  is  subsidized  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  their  ships.  Business  is 
subsidized  in  the  form  of  ix>stal  rates 
that  are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  The  housing  industry  is 
subsidized  by  the  great  guarantee  pro- 
grams— and  let  me  emphasize  I  have  ap- 
proved of  most  of  these  programs.  We 
could  go  further  by  pointing  out  that 
utilities  are  granted  a  right  to  have  a 
fair  profit.  Many  of  the  defense  indus- 
tries are  guaranteed  negotiated  con- 
tracts, wherein  there  is  no  risk  whatso- 
ever, thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
make  reasonable  profits.  The  trucking 
industry,  we  might  point  out.  is  subsi- 
dized by  the  building  of  highways.  The 
airport  transportation  services  are  sub- 
sidized by  the  building  of  Federal  air- 
ports. The  railroads,  in  great  distress 
today,  were  once  sut>sidized  by  the  grant- 
ing of  valuable  lands.  The  drainage  of 
lands,  fiood  control  projects,  the  build- 
ing of  canals,  all  represent  subsidies  to 
various  segments  of  the  economy;  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  all  mean  progress. 
They  have  meant  that  America  has 
moved  forward.  These  subsidies  have 
promoted  the  progress  of  America.  They 
have  made  it  possible  for  people  to  work 
and  to  pay  taxes  and  to  provide  for  their 
families. 

Yet,  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment proposes,  now,  that  the  farm- 
er alone,  of  all  the  great  segments  of 
industry,  be  permitted  no  Government 
programs,  such  as  price  support  and 
land  diversion  payments,  to  give  him  a 
reasonable  chance  to  market  his  prod- 
uce at  fair  prices  and  to  solve  his  prob- 
lems so  as  to  remain  in  business. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development's  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  free  market  agriculture,  but  It 
would  certainly  leave  agriculture  bank- 
rupt.   Competent  experts  estimate  that 
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farm  income  would  be  cut  by  one-thiid 
or  more.  Let  me  point  out.  also,  that 
this  plan,  which  would  cut  the  farm 
labor  force  from  S'i  million  to  3^2  nail- 
lion,  at  about  400.000  to  500.000  a  year, 
would  work  further  havoc  with  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  Labor  leaders  have 
constantly  asked  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  keep  our  farmers  on  the 
farm  if  we  possibly  can.  and  I  submit 
that  to  house  those  who  leave  the  faim, 
to  find  jobs  for  them  that  just  cannot 
be  found,  would  be  far  more  costly  to 
the  American  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture than  to  try,  with  our  present  farm 
programs,  to  keep  them  on  the  farm. 
I  maintain  that  we  simply  cannot  make 
such  a  drastic  cut  in  the  numbers  of 
farm  people  without  very  negative  social 
and  political  consequences. 

I  also  want  to  suggest  that  taking  2 
million  people  off  of  the  farm  in  the  next 
5  years  would  mean  the  end  of  many 
himdreds  of  agricultural  communities 
throughout  this  Nation  who  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  agriculture. 
Many  of  these  towns  representing  a  total 
p>opulation  of  from  40  to  50  million  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Chairman,  although  having 
difBculties,  have  been  able  to  survive, 
largely  because  there  are  still  a  sizable 
number  of  farmers  who  buy  their  seeds, 
fertilizer,  tractors,  other  equipment,  gas- 
oline, electrical  services,  from  nearby 
stores — thus  making  possible  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  business  establish- 
ments supporting  hundreds  of  small 
communities. 

Another  point  in  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development's  report  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  is 
their  contention  that  low  prices  will 
cause  acreage  reduction  and  thereby  re- 
duced production.  It  has  been  my 
opinion  that,  whenever  a  farmer  has  to 
spend  the  money  for  his  land  and  his 
capital  and  his  labor,  he  finds  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  increase  output  even 
further  when  prices  are  lower. 

I  hope  the  farmers  of  America  will  read 
the  adaptive  program  for  agriculture, 
as  suggested  by  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development.  I  hope  they  will 
understand  that  certainly  we  have  dif- 
ficulties with  production  control,  but 
that  the  pattern  that  we  have  followed 
for  years  in  trying  to  help  our  farmers 
through  various  opportunities  to  keep 
their  production  in  line  with  consump- 
tion, holds  out  far  more  hope  for  agri- 
culture and  for  the  Nation  than  the 
destructive  programs  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. I  just  simply  do  not  believe  that 
the  nonfarm  economy  can  take  care  of 
the  millions  of  persons  that  would  be 
added  to  the  labor  force  by  the  rapidly 
contracting  agriculture.  I  believe  that 
45  to  50  million  rural  and  nonfarm  peo- 
ple in  smaller  communities  across  the 
country,  would  be  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion if  we  adopted  this  radical  pro- 
gram. I  believe  property  prices  on  farms 
would  be  radically  decreased,  and  I  be- 
heve,  in  short,  that  this  projxjsed  pro- 
gram would  bring  ruin  on  American  ag- 
riculture. 

Now,  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dis- 
cussing H.R.  12391.    Title  I,  concerning 


land-use  adjustment,  has  an  amendment 
added  by  the  committee  which  we  hope 
will  answer  the  objections  that  many  of 
our  friends  engaged  in  forestry  have  had. 
This  amendment,  beginning  on  line  24, 
p&ge  2,  of  the  bill,  provides,  in  essence, 
that  the  only  lands,  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  and  developing  soil,  water, 
forest  and  wildlife  resources  that  can  be 
used,  are  those  regularly  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops,  including  crops  such 
as  tame  hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which 
do  not  require  annual  tillage,  and  in- 
cluding lands  covered  by  conservation 
reserve  contracts  under  subtitle  B  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act. 

Title  II  concerns  some  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and 
I  do  not  believe  this  title  is  controversial. 

Title  m  provides  substantially  the 
same  voluntary  program  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  includes  a  voluntary  program 
for  the  reduction  of  dairy  products. 
Title  IV  of  the  bill  has  some  minor  pro- 
visions concerning  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration . 

Altogether,  this  bill  is  just  about  38 
pages,  which  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricxilture  will  realize  is  less 
than  half  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
original  farm  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  for  this  bill,  because 
I  think  it  inevitably  postpones  the  day 
of  reckoning  when  we  shall  have  to  do 
something  about  the  terrific  accumula- 
tion of  feed  grains  and  wheat  in  the 
warehouses  of  this  country.  This  pro- 
gram is  better  than  no  program  at  all. 
Disraeli  once  said  it  is  easier  to  be  criti- 
cal than  con-ect.  Those  of  us  who  take 
the  position  we  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
any  farm  program  should  ponder  what 
will  happen  if  you  do  not  vote  for  this 
particular  bill.  It  will  mean  that  next 
year  there  will  be  unlimited  production 
of  com  at  a  guaranteed  price  support  of 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  That 
means,  to  be  specific,  that  without  this 
bill,  there  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  more  feed 
grain  in  the  warehouses  of  America  by 
the  end  of  next  year,  representing  a  great 
threat  to  our  livestock  industry  in  par- 
ticular. 

There  is  one  very  important  commit- 
tee amendment  to  section  1  of  the  bill, 
which  states,  in  effect,  that  if  no  further 
agricultural  legislation  is  passed,  begin- 
ning in  1964.  farmers  will  receive  80  per- 
cent of  the  3-year  average  for  their  com. 
with  no  fixed  fioor.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  I  think,  will  be  to  force  ac- 
tion next  year  on  this  terrible  problem 
of  the  great  number  of  wheat  and  feed 
gi'ains. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  as  I  have  before. 
Mr.  Chainnan,  that  I  do  not  want  any 
segment  of  American  agriculture  con- 
trolled by  needless  Ctovemment  regula- 
tions. If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  have 
no  Government  regulations.  However,  I 
realize,  and  I  believe  every  farmer  in 
America  realizes,  that  a  pixigram  of  guar- 
anteed fixed  high  price  supports,  without 
a  program  of  production  control,  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpayer,  and  eventually  is 
not  f adr  to  the  fanner,  himself.    Now  the 


bill  which  we  are  considering  has  volun- 
tary controls,  with  a  fixed  guaranteed 
price  support.  It  means  that  those  who 
cooperate  will  make  it  possible  for  those 
who  do  not  cooperate  to  receive  a  much 
better  price  for  their  product  because 
with  the  Govei-nment  buying  excess 
stocks,  naturally  it  would  make  better 
prices  for  all  producers.  The  voluntary 
program  last  year  and  this  year,  such  as 
the  one  proposed  for  next  year,  has  done 
some  good,  of  course.  In  fact,  it  ha.s 
done  a  substantial  amount  of  good.  The 
ovei-all  cost  has  been  much  less  than 
what  it  would  have  been  without  the 
program.  The  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer will  be  less  under  this  program 
than  if  we  did  not  have  any  program, 
and  I  think  the  overall  benefits  to  the 
American  fanners  will  be  more  under 
this  program  than  if  we  had  no  program. 

I  want  to  emphasize  in  this  talk,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman,  something  entirely 
different  from  what  I  have  so  far  been 
discussing.  I  think  here  in  America  we 
ou£;ht  to  realize  the  stake  we  have  in 
American  agriculture  and  the  fact  that 
this  marvelous  productive  efficiency  of 
American  agriculture  today  is  a  direct 
product  of  our  farm  programs  that  we 
have  had  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

We  should  consider  the  blessings  of 
American  agriculture.  You  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  agriculture  mess.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  our  farm  programs, 
believe  me,  agriculture  would  indeed  be  in 
a  sorry,  tragic  mess.  American  agricul- 
ture today  is  a  blessing  because  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  farmer. 

One  American  fanner  today  can  pro- 
duce enough  food  and  fiber  for  26  other 
people.  In  the  past  40  years  crop  pro- 
duction has  increased  65  percent.  The 
output  per  breeding  animal  is  88  percent 
higher.  One  hour  of  farm  labor  today 
produces  four  times  as  much  food  and 
fiber  as  it  did  40  years  ago. 

The  efficiency  of  the  farmer  helps  the 
American  housewife  get  the  best  food 
bargain  in  the  world,  and  yet  the  farm- 
er does  not  receive  his  fair  share  of  the 
food  dollar.  Today  he  gets  only  about 
39  cents  of  the  food  dollar.  I  sometimes 
think  that  if  he  could  only  get  half  of 
the  food  dollar,  his  problems  would 
largely  be  solved. 

American  agriculture  is  a  great  bless- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  provides 
jobs  for  .so  many  people. 

Now  I  hope  many  of  you  won't  get 
provoked  with  me  when  I  say  that  some- 
times, as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  think  the  laws  we  pass  help 
everybody  but  the  farmer.  Just  let  me 
give  you  an  example;  Despite  the  exodus 
of  fanners  from  the  farms,  we  still  have 
about  7.4  million  people  working  on  the 
fanns.  But  did  you  realize  that  we  have 
over  twice  that  many  people  who  make 
their  living  because  of  American  a^jri- 
culture?  Do  you  know  that  we  estimate 
there  are  16  million  people  in  addition  to 
the  7.4  million  working  on  the  farms  who 
are  dependent  on  American  agriculture 
for  their  livelihood?  That  means  that 
in  private  employment.  4  out  of  every  1 0 
people  working  are  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture. These  are  the  people  who  supply 
fanners:  who  make.  ship,  and  sell  milk- 
ing machines,  tractors,  fencing,  building 
materials,  combines;  who  generate  and 
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transmit  electricity;  who  refine  petro- 
leum and  make  tires.  These  are  the 
people  who  process,  transport,  manu- 
facture, and  market  farm  products.  So 
If  you  hear  great  criticism  about  the 
farm  programs,  and  how  silly  some  of 
them  may  seem  to  some  people,  please 
remind  your  li.stener  that  it  isnt  an  easy 
Job  to  keep  a  great  industry  like  this 
moving  with  the  tremendous  production 
that  we  have  and  with  the  problems  of 
getting  rid  of  our  surpluses.  Stress  the 
fact  that  4  out  of  every  10  in  private  em- 
ployment In  America  are  dependent  on 
agriculture  for  their  livelihood. 

Let  us  look  at  it  also  in  another  way. 
I  have  said  that  agriculture  is  a  blessing 
because  It  creates  so  many  jobs  for  other 
people.  Consider  the  importance  of 
farmers  as  customers  of  business  and 
industry.  The  farmers  of  America  buy 
(26  billion  worth  of  material  every  year — 
goods  and  services.  Tliey  spend  another 
$15  billion  every  year  on  living  expenses. 
They  spend  from  $3>/2  to  $3  billion  every 
year  on  motor  vehicles  and  equipment 
and  they  spend  $1.5  billion  a  year  for 
fertilizer  and  lime,  and  they  ought  to 
spend  $3  billion  a  year.  Millions  of  Jobs 
are  created  by  these  and  other  farm  pur- 
chases. So  remember  now — let  me  re- 
peat again — that  In  addition  to  the  7.4 
million  farmers  on  the  farms,  you  have 
millions  more  people  who  make  the  trac- 
tors, the  automobiles,  all  the  other  ma- 
chinery, who  produce  the  fertilizer,  the 
seeds,  generate  the  electricity  for  the 
fanner,  and  who  distribute  the  goods  of 
the  farmer. 

Why,  in  New  York  City  It  costs  as 
much  to  take  watermelons  across  the 
river  and  put  them  In  the  city  as  the 
farmer  gets  for  them.  Did  you  know 
that?  My  farmers  will  ship  some  water- 
melons to  New  York  City  and  they  won't 
get  as  much  for  the  watermelons  as  it 
costs  for  transporting  those  watermel- 
ons across  the  river  to  the  markets.  I 
am  not  fussing  but  that  is  an  example 
of  one  of  the  terrific  problems  we  have 
In  American  agriculture.  Again,  I  say 
American  agriculture  is  a  blessing  be- 
cause it  creates  so  many  jobs  for  so  many 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  American  agriculture 
Is  a  great  blessing  because  it  conserves 
our  natural  resources.  Civilizations  of 
the  past  have  fallen  because  they  have 
not  taken  care  of  their  soil,  they  have 
not  taken  care  of  their  forests,  they  have 
neglected  their  streams.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  many  of  these  agricultural  pro- 
grams look  for  the  morrow.  They  are 
protecting  our  forests  and  our  streams 
and  our  soil  for  the  great  conservation 
and  watershed  programs.  They  are 
giving  individual  farmers  a  better  op- 
portunity to  discharge  properly  his  ob- 
ligation as  a  steward  of  the  soil. 

Let  me  repeat,  again,  that  the  time 
is  going  to  come  when  we  are  going  to 
need  to  take  the  soil  out  from  the  con- 
servation practices  of  planting  trees  and 
cover  vegetation,  and  to  put  these  lands 
back  again  Into  cropland. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  we  should 
look  on  the  positive  side  of  American 
agriculture.  We  are  looking  here  today 
at  just  one  troublesome  facet  of  this 
problem— how  to  better  control  within 


the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
the  troublesome  surpluses  of  feed  grain 
and  dairy  production.  There  are  many, 
many  other  farm  programs  that  are 
working  most  satisfactorily — the  to- 
bacco, peanut,  cotton  and  rice  programs 
have  been  very  successful.  The  House 
just  recently  passed  a  program  to  make 
possible  the  profitable  production  of 
more  sugarcane  and  more  sugarbeets  in 
America.  This  basic  program  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Let  us  not  coimt  our  problems 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  fail  to  see  our 
blessings.  Let  us  continue  to  be  fair  to 
the  American  farmer  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  achieve  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy. 

Mr.  ANDEFISEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  first  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  that  $6  billion 
figure  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  too  bad 
that  otherwise  well-qualified  people  will 
put  any  such  information  abroad. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  out,  which  is  the 
fact,  that  if  we  have  any  such  sugges- 
tion as  this  proposed  CED  program  for 
agriculture  it  will  simply  bankrupt 
agriculture. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
the  dlstingtiished  gentleman.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations dealing  with  agriculture  I 
know  the  gentleman  knows  whereof  he 
is  talking. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  the  CED  report  advocating 
moving  2  million  farmers  off  the  farm, 
this  Is  the  same  objection.  Is  It  not,  that 
the  farmers  I  know  had  to  the  ABCD 
plan  last  January  when  Secretary  Free- 
man planned  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
his  plan? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary  had  planned  getting 
the  people  off  the  farm.  He  proposed  a 
plan  to  try  to  take  the  50  million  acres 
of  cropland  that  we  had  to  reduce  be- 
cause we  were  growing  things  that  we 
did  not  need  on  these  lands  and  try  to 
divert  those  lands  Into  some  construc- 
tive use  so  people  could  stay  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qmzl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  ask  you.  does  this 
sound  as  though  I  am  playing  the  "nar- 
rowest, the  most  partisan,  the  most  bit- 
ter kind  of  politics  with  agriculture"? 
This  was  Secretary  Freeman's  partisan 
and  bitter  remark  about  Republicans 
yesterday.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation because  I  think  we  need  to  have 
it  passed  right  now. 

Also  I  point  out  that  further  down  in 
the  newspaper  article  that  I  have  in 
my  hand,  quoting  the  ccMnment  of  Mr. 


Freeman,  he  stated  that  he  refused  to 
conmaent  on  this  bill.  I  ask  you,  what 
would  happen  If  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  had  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  this  way?  He  in- 
dicts and  convicts  himself. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Congressman  Hoeven, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Congressman  Cooley;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Congressman  Poage,  and 
others  were  willing,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  agriculture  bill  last  month,  to  sit 
down  and  work  together.  That  is  what 
we  did.  We  had  differences  of  opinion. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  agree  com- 
pletely with  this  bill,  but  we  support  it. 
Wo  offered  amendments.  Some  of 
our  amendments  were  carried,  some 
were  lost.  Yet  we  came  out  of  this 
committee  action  with  perhaps  a 
stronger  vote  for  a  major  piece  of  farm 
legislation  than  we  have  seen  in  many 
years.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  that  action. 

Wliat  happens  here  in  the  bill  that  Is 
before  us?    We  have  extended  the  emer- 
gency wheat  and  emergency  feed  grain 
programs  for  another  year.    We  have 
made  some  chariges  that  I  think  have 
improved  it.    The  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  did  not  get  all  they 
wanted,  neither  did  we  on  the  Republi- 
can side.     Even  though  a  major  por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  bill  I  agree  with 
and  have  in  the  past,  there  is  one  part 
of  the  emergency  feed  grain  program 
which  I  disagree  with,  but  I  support  this 
legislation  even  so  and  want  it  to  pass, 
and  that  is  the  authority  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  to  manipulate 
the  market  price.     This  is  the  reason 
why  many  Republicans  did  not  support 
the  legislation  last  year.    I  supported 
this  bill  last  year  after  old  section  3  was 
removed  In  conference.     Old  section  3 
would  have  permitted  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  dump  all  our  surpluses 
on  the  market.    "Hie  law  now  and  this 
bill  only  permits  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  amotmt  of  grain  which  the 
farmers  would  have  disposed  of,  if  the 
Secretary  was  not  permitted  to  market 
their  certificates  for  them.    I  want  to 
point  It  out  to  you  who  might  still  feel 
so  strongly  about  It  and  might  want  to 
vote  against  It,  that  If  the  voluntary 
feed  grain  program  is  going  to  work, 
the  noncompliers  cannot  get  the  same 
amount  of  benefit  from  the  program  as 
the  compilers;  either  we  could  pay  the 
compilers  a  little  bit  more  than  the  non- 
compliers in  lieu  of  price  suppwrts  or 
else  the  Secretary  Is  given  the  authority 
as  in  this  bill  to  hold  the  market  price 
down   for   the    noncompliers.    That   is 
what  we  have  before  us  In  this  legisla- 
tion.   Even  though  the  committee  did 
not  agree  with  the  position  the  ranking 
Republican    on    the    committee   and   I 
have  taken  in  this  regard,  we  take  it 
with  good  grace  because  what  we  believe 
ought  to  be  In  an  emergency  feed  grain 
program  Is  here;  that  Is,  first,  the  volun- 
tary retirement  of  acres  and,  second, 
price  support  contingent  on  compliance 
with  the  program.     Those   are  strong 
enough  reasons  for  me  to  support  the 
legislation. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  letter  and 
by  Members  on   the  floor   that   these 
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emergency  programs  extended  for  an- 
other year  are  going  to  cost  $2.4  billion. 
I  say  it  is  going  to  cost  some  money  to 
reduce  surpluses,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  August  Farm  Journal's 
editorial  page.    It  says : 

Moreover,  some  of  whatever  additional 
costs  there  is  will  be  paid  to  fanners,  and 
we  refuse  to  weep  over  that.  Aa  we've 
pointed  out  before,  they  won't  be  paid  "for 
doing  nothing,"  but  for  doing  something — 
laying  up  part  of  a  productive  plant  in  which 
they've  got  a  lot  of  money  invested.  They're 
renting  It  to  the  Government  In  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  Government  should  expect 
to  pay  the  rent. 

So  In  this  regard  very  little  of  this 
money  will  go  into  storage  for  those 
who  are  storing  grains.  Most  of  it  is 
going  to  go  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 
These  diversion  payments  amounting 
last  year  to  $780  million  went  into  the 
hands  of  farmers. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  bill  that 
Republicans,  I  think,  would  like  in  title 
I.  We  have  supported  for  a  long  time 
the  voluntary  long-range  land  retire- 
ment program,  and  that  is  in  this  bill. 
Some  people  do  not  like  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  land  retirement  money 
going  for  recreation  purposes.  That  is 
no  longer  in  the  bill.  We  even  amended 
the  bill  further  in  committee  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  present  conserva- 
tion reserve  contracts  could  be  extended, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
authority  to  extend  these  contracts.  To 
make  it  clear,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or.  if  he  is 
not  here,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee: Is  it  not  true  that  all  of  the 
conservation  reserve  contracts,  covering 
the  27  million  acres,  could  be  extended 
if  the  Secretary  felt  that  the  contract 
was  such  that  he  could  re-sign  or  make 
adjustments  In  the  contracts? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  the  purpose  of  that  clause,  begin- 
ning on  line  2.  page  3,  which  reads,  "and 
including  lands  covered  by  conservation 
reserve  contracts  under  subtitle  B  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act,"  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  agreements  under  section  101  is  ap- 
plicable to  lands  which  were  formerly 
covered  by  conservation  resei-ve  contracts 
even  though  the  contract  prohibits  their 
regular  use  in  the  production  of  crops. 
This  authority  should  also  be  applicable 
to  similar  lands  covered  by  the  Great 
Plains  program  contracts. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Now,  there  are  other  individuals  who 
want  to  retire  their  land  and  put  it  into 
the  conservation  reserve.  The  language 
we  added  to  this  bill,  specifying  that 
this  shall  be  land  that  has  been  regu- 
larly used  in  the  production  of  crops, 
was  also  the  same  type  of  language  used 
in  the  old  conservation  reserve.  This 
would  permit,  would  it  not,  that  new 
farms  be  diverted;  that  is.  cultivated 
land  on  those  farms  may  be  idled? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  it  is  perfecUy 
clear  that  putting  in  new  farms  is  per- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  this  set; 
yes,  sir. 


Mr.  QUIE.  And  also,  as  I  recall,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  before 
us,  in  an  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Congressman 
HoEVEN,  whether  whole  farms  could  be 
put  into  this  program,  his  answer  was 
"Yes."    This  has  not  been  changed? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  it  has  not  been 
changed.  There  is  no  emphasis  on 
whole  farms,  but  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  whole  farms. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Do  1  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  say  that 
this  program  would  cost  $2,400  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  say  it.  but  I  said 
that  other  people  on  the  floor  have  said 
that. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  asking  to  try  to 
find  out  whether  this  figure  of  $2,400 
million  is  correct.  I  am  trying  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  figures  which  the  previ- 
ous speaker  referred  to.  also  as  to  the 
total  appropriation  bill  which.  I  under- 
stand, will  be  $5,477  million  which  will 
be  presented  next  week.  I  just  want  to 
get  this  in  perspective,  as  a  boy  from  the 
city. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  you  have  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  that  an- 
swer in  regard  to  the  budget.  But  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  I  have  looked  at  the  cost  of 
this  program  and  I  cannot  see  where  this 
program  would  cost  any  more  than  the 
A-B-C-D  program,  or  whatever  it  was, 
the  progrtun  that  we  defeated  the  other 
day.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would  cost  less 
than  the  defeated  mandatory  bill.  It 
would  be  less  expensive  than  the  program 
that  was  budgeted. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  I  be  considered 
too  inquisitive  if  I  were  to  ask  someone 
what  this  program  would  cost,  roughly? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  estimate  is,  according 
to  the  quotation  as  to  what  Secretary 
Freeman  is  reported  to  have  said,  $2.4 
billion. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then  that  is  thor- 
oughly understood  for  the  first  time — it 
is  $2.4  biUion? 

Mr.  QUIE.     Yes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  do 
not  have  much  time  left,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  statement  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  further  to  my  colleagues. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  you  can 
just  look  back  in  the  Record  and  see  the 
words  that  our  chairman  stated  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  If  any  of  you 
are  worried  that  we  might  go  to  confer- 
ence an  accept  a  mandatoi-y  control  plan 
which  the  Senate  passed  the  other  day 
and  which  our  committee  by  vote  of 
practically  2  to  1  tabled,  I  want  to 
say  that  this  will  not  happen.  We  have 
the  assurance  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
working  again  cooperatively,  th&t  this 
kind  of  legislation  with  voluntary  con- 
trols will  be  enacted  into  law  if  any  bill 
is  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  Stratton  ) . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  provisions  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  which  have  been  largely 
under  discussion  previously,  but  because 
of  the  section  which  involves  daii-y  prod- 
ucts. Representing  a  major  dairy  sec- 
tion in  upstate  New  York.  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  with  the  problem 
faced  by  our  dairy  farmers.  They  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  cut  in  income 
in  the  year  1962  for  two  reasons:  One. 
because  of  a  reduction  in  price  supports 
for  milk  which  were  of  course  mandated 
to  Secretary  Freeman  under  the  law,  but 
for  which  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
seems  to  be  getting  all  the  blame;  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  serious  drought 
we  have  been  suffering  this  summer  in 
upstate  New  York  and  which  has  cre- 
ated a  sharp  reduction  in  milk  produc- 
tion and  a  corresponding  drop  in  income 
for  our  dairy  farmers.  I  think  this  same 
condition  affects  farmers  in  other  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  mine.  They  need  some 
help  in  increasing  their  income  and  in 
meeting  the  serious  economic  squeeze 
the  dairy  farmers  have  always  been  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  this  con- 
cern for  the  dairy  farmers  of  my  own 
State  of  New  York  and  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Nation  for  that  matter.  I  Intend 
to  offer  under  the  5-minute  rule  to  this 
bill  the  same  amendment  I  offered,  but 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  make 
any  detailed  explanation  of  it.  at  the  time 
the  original  farm  bill  was  before  the 
House  last  month.  This  time  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  vote  on  my 
amendment  without  any  opportunity  be- 
ing given  to  discuss  it. 

This  amendment  would  simply  legal- 
ize the  compensatory  payment  features 
of  our  milk  marketing  orders  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  so  many  years  but 
which  were  stricken  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  4th  of  June,  not  be- 
cause they  were  unconstitutional,  but  be- 
cause they  exceeded  the  legal  authority 
contained  in  the  original  agricultural 
marketing  act.  My  amendment,  which 
is  contained  speciflcally  in  the  bill  H.R. 
12118,  which  I  introduced  some  time  ago, 
would  add  enough  legal  wording  to  the 
original  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  to 
make  thes^  compensatory  payments, 
which  have  been  in  effect  for  so  long, 
legally  possible  and  proper. 

Let  me  read.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may. 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Powers  of  the  Associated  Press  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. July  8,  and  in  a  number  of  other 
newspapers,  including  the  July  10  issue 
of  the  Oneonta  Star.  The  article  reads 
as  follows: 

AcRicuLTUKi    Department    Official    Warns 

Milk  Orders  Periled 

(By  Richard  P.  Powers) 

Washington. — There  is  definite  danger 
that  the  entire  system  of  orders  which  reg- 
ulate marketing  of  milk  in  83  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  Nation  may  fall  apart  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  June  4  Supreme  Court  decision. 

This  is  the  view  of  an  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment offlclal.  who  added:  "There  is  a  tre- 
mendous failure  on  the  part  of   the  dairy 
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farmer  to  see  the  algnlflcance  of  the  €k>urt'B 
ruling." 

It  is  his  opinion  tliat,  unlew  Congress  cor- 
rects the  situation  with  new  legislation,  the 
whole  complicated  business  of  regulating 
handling  in  the  83  metropolitan  areas 
By  be  Junked.  This  will  have  a  major  ef- 
fect on  the  entire  mtlk  Industry. 

And  there  Is  no  assurance  that  Congress 
will  so  act. 

"Cozifress  could,  legislate  what  was  in- 
validated by  the  Court,"  said  the  offlclal. 
who  asked  that  he  tK)t  be  named. 

"But  for  CongreM  to  do  this.  It  must  be 
made  clear  to  OoagrcM  that  these  are  not 
trade  barriers,  but  would  put  competitive 
milk  b*ndlere  on  a  par." 

The  situation  w«a  brought  about  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  0  to  1  decision  In  favor  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Co-op  of  Lehigh  Valley. 
Pa.,  and  the  SuncMst  Dairy  of  Pennsylvania 
which  have  been  selling  mtlk  in  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  areas. 

These  two  f\nn4  contended  the  Depart- 
ment had  no  right  to  force  them  as  out- 
siders to  pay  money  into  a  common  pool; 
this  pool  is  divided  among  farmers  who  nor- 
mally supply  milk  to  those  areas.  The  Court 
upheld  the  firms. 

Under  milk  marketing  orders,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Dxes  the  prices  that  han- 
dlers pay  for  the  mUk  they  buy.  This  money 
Is  passed  on  to  farmers  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  oC  milk  they  produce.  But  the  De- 
partment forces  outsiders  to  make  compen- 
satory payments  to  keep  them  from  under- 
mining the  market.  The  Court  said  this  Is 
Illegal. 

Secretary  Orvlile  L.  Freeman  has  not  an- 
nounced what  action  he  will  take  to  counter 
this  threat  to  tba  entire  system  of  milk 
marketing  orders,  which  handle  about  45 
percent  of  the  milk  marketed  over  the  Na- 
tion as  whole  milk. 

He  has  these  choices:  (11  Institute  new 
regulations  which  seek  to  meet  the  Court's 
objections  and  still  keep  the  marketing  or- 
ders In  effect  or  (2)  seek  new  legislation. 

The  Department  offlclal  said  that  aa  a 
practical  matter  t^ers  Is  no  chance  that 
Congress  will  act  (his  year  on  the  complex 
milk  sltiiatlon.  If  that  Is  so.  the  Secretary 
win  have  to  take  administrative  action  In 
the  Interim  If  he  wants  to  keep  the  market- 
ing orders  In  effect. 

The  Department  has  requested  those  In- 
terested In  the  sttiutlon  to  submit  proposals 
for  amending  the  New  York-New  Jersey  or- 
der by  July  10.  The  Department  later  will 
conduct  a  public  hearing  before  making  a 
decision  on  Just  what  to  do. 

Asked  what  the  effect  would  be  if  the 
entire  system  of  milk  marketing  orders 
should  be  scrapped  as  a  result  of  the  Court's 
ruling,  the  Department  offlclal  replied: 

"The  immediate  effect  would  be  a  drop  In 
milk  prices.  This  would  tend  to  eliminate 
the  marginal  dairy  producer  and  milk  han- 
dler. Then,  as  shortages  of  milk  appeared, 
prices  would  go  back  up.  Inducing  Increased 
production." 

It  Is  likely  that,  if  the  mUk  marketing  or- 
ders should  be  eliminated,  the  administra- 
tion would  again  try  to  put  in  Its  system 
of  supply  management — which  would  mean 
quotas  for  individual  milk  producers. 

Congress  earlier  this  year  disregarded  re- 
quests by  both  President  Kennedy  and  Free- 
man Instituting  the  quota  system  for  dairy 
farmers.  Milk  production  has  Increased 
during  the  last  18  months  while  consump- 
tion has  declined  to  some  degree. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  during  that  period  has 
bought  up  and  now  owns  large  stocks  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk  In  Its  price 
support  operations.  This  support  program 
Is  expected  to  cost  the  Oovemment  more 
than  a  half  blllkm  dollars  during  the  cur- 
rent marketing  jmlt. 


The  offlclal  said  that  It  is  likely  there  wUI 
be  many  coiirt  actions  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nillng.  It  Is  possible,  he 
said,  that  claims  may  be  made  in  the  In- 
dlTldtuU  milk  marketing  areas  for  repjay- 
ment  of  the  compensatory  payments  that 
have  been  made  by  outside  suppliers  of 
milk. 

It  Is  expected,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  seek  to  institute  some  new  regu- 
lations that  will  keep  the  system  Intact  at 
least  until  it  has  a  chance  to  ask  Congress 
for  specific  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  it  may  be  that  the 
views  of  this  anonymous  oflBcial  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  find 
acceptance  at  the  top  of  the  Department, 
but  this  is  the  fellow  who  really  knows 
what  he  is  talkins  about  when  it  comes 
to  milk.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  simply  do  what  this  Agriculture 
Department  official  says  should  be  done. 
I  hope  it  will  be  supported  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  becatise  it  will  also  help 
farmers  in  districts  represented  by  Mem- 
bers on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
from  New  York  State  and  elsewhere  who 
have  felt  the  impact  of  this  unfortunate 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  aware  at  this  stage  what 
the  status  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's review  of  this  matter  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  further  administrative  relief? 
Mr.  STRATTON.    There  has  been  one 
administrative  action  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  that  is  to  suspend  the  optional 
feature  of  the  compensatory  pajonent 
airangement.     The  trouble   with   that 
kind  of  administrative  action  is  It  may  be 
subject  to  the  same  kind  of  invalidation 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  since  the  whole 
matter  is  still  In  the  courts.    What  we 
need  is  legislative  rather  than  adminis- 
trative action.    Administrative  action  by 
itself  just  will  not  succeed.    And  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  take  the  legislative 
action  which  is  really  necessary.    And 
it  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  who  repre- 
sent dairy  farming  districts,  that  either 
we  take  this  legislative  action  today  as 
a  part  of  this  farm  bill,  or  else  we  take 
no  legislative  action  this  year.    But  ac- 
tion coming  next  year.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  well  come  too  late,  and  I  hope 
we  will  not  gamble  with  the  welfare  of 
our  dairy  farmers  in  the  great  Northeast. 
Mr.    QUIE.      Mr.    Chairman,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  ob- 
ject to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Stratton  1  when 
he  offers  it.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated last  month  when  it  was  offered 
to  the  Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Federal  milk-marketing  orders  are  an 
extremely  complicated  procedure  which 


needs  to  be  studied  in  great  depth  be- 
fore an  adequate  decision  can  be  made. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  support  for 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  comes  only  from  the  State  of 
New  York  and  I  would  judge  that  it  is 
limited  pretty  much  to  the  one  coopera- 
tive in  New  York,  or  at  least  the  New 
York -New  Jersey  order. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  House,  that  two  of  the  most 
influential  organizations — who  repre- 
sent both  the  producers  and  the  proces- 
sors; namely,  the  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation  and  the  National 
Creamery  Association — oppose  the  Strat- 
ton amendment.  Neither  group  finds 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  either 
harmed  Federal  milk  orders  or  harmed 
the  farmers  who  are  under  the  Federal 
milk  orders.  Only  23  of  the  81  Fedeal 
milk -marketing  orders  provide  for  com- 
pensatory payments. 

If  anything  is  going  to  be  done  in  this 
regard,  it  ought  to  be  aired  thoroughly 
in  committee.  I  think  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unwise  for  the  House  to  reverse 
a  Supreme  Court  decision.  A  decision, 
I  might  add.  which  I  feel  should  have 
been  made  long  ago.  For  the  interest 
of  the  House.  I  will  again  insert  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  E.  M.  Norton,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Pictorial,  the  monthly  maga- 
zine of  the  organization: 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  D.S.  Supreme  Court  pertaining 
to  Federal  mUk-marketlng  orders  stirred  up 
a  good  deal  of  comment  and  conjecture. 
The  decision  was  directed  toward  certain 
compensatory  payment  provisions  exempli- 
fied by  those  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
market,  highlighted  In  the  Lehigh  Valley 
case.     The  Court  ruled  these  invalid. 

The  decision  came  In  the  aftermath  of  a 
previous  fallout  of  public  and  private  dis- 
cussion resulting  from  publicity  on  the 
Stalker  case,  the  Nourse  committee  report  on 
Federal  orders,  and  several  recent  Court  de- 
cisions which  were  adverse  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttxre.  All  of  this  discus- 
sion, digested  superficially,  may  have  led 
many  to  the  conclusions  that  the  Federal 
milk -marketing  order  program  Is  staggering 
against  the  ropes. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
does  not  hold  this  view.  Neither  does  it  be- 
lieve that  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
will  weaken  the  program. 

The  recent  decision  is  one  of  many  handed 
down  through  the  years.  Each  has  been  im- 
portant In  determining  how  Federal  mllk- 
marketlng  orders  may  be  used,  and  to  what 
purpose.  The  current  decision  will  serve, 
as  have  others  In  the  past,  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  program  toward  more  certain 
and  definite  goals. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Covirt  made  law  when 
It  ruled  out  one  tyj)e  of  compensatory  pay- 
ments and  other  provisions  of  the  order 
were  in  no  way  ruled  out  by  the  Court. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  have  new  administrative 
problems  to  face  or  new  techniques  to  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  the  decision.  It  may  be 
required  to  meet  more  litigation  on  points 
at  Issue  that  relate  to  the  decision. 

This  is  In  accordance  with  Government 
procedure.  The  Congress  ptisses  a  law  and 
the  courU  interpret  the  law.  They  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  the  statutes  and  the 
procedures  of  the  administrators  in  carrying 
them  out.    To  this  extent  the  cowts  as  well 
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as  the  Congress  make  law  and  they  make  law 
in  a  very  specific  sort  of  way. 

The  Federal  order  program  has  been  be- 
fore the  coxirts  many  times.  Furthermore. 
It  has  served  a  vital  purp>ose  under  rapidly 
changing  economic  conditions  prevailing  In 
the  dairy  industry  over  a  30-year  period.  In 
spite  of  the  inherent  problems  arising  from 
varied  and  changing  economic  and  political 
situations — and  the  decisions  of  the  courts — 
the  administration  of  the  program  has  been 
forceful,  eminently  fair,  and  equitable.  The 
Federal  mllk-marketlng  program  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  used  tools  to  farmers 
in  stabilizing  farm  markets  and  farm  prices. 

I  will  also  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Otie  Reed,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Creamery  Association, 
from  a  letter  of  July  1  of  this  year: 

1.  Compensatory  pajrments  In  New  York- 
New  Jersey  order  invalidated  by  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court:  In  a  special  letter  to  our  mem- 
bers dated  June  13.  1962.  we  described  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered 
June  4,  1962,  which  invalidated  the  com- 
pensatory payment  provision  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  milk-marketing  order  and. 
presumably,  in  other  orders,  some  23  in  niun- 
ber,  with  similar  provisions.  Of  course,  the 
decision  raised  very  serious  questions  as  to 
the  legality  of  any  type  of  compensatory  pay- 
ment in  Federal  orders. 

Although  the  decision  caused  considerable 
consternation  in  many  mllk-marketlng 
areas,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  first  fears  that  the  decision  would  wreck 
the  marketing  order  system  are  now  subsid- 
ing. 

The  position  of  National  Creameries  Asso- 
ciation In  this  matter  has  been  well  known 
for  many  years.  We  have  always  believed 
these  compensatory  payments  were  illegal: 
were  very  unsound  marketing  devices,  used 
primarily  to  implement  limitation  of  entry 
of  qualified  milk  into  milk  markets:  and.  In 
general,  among  other  things,  helped  set  the 
structure  of  markets  operating  under  Fed- 
eral orders  In  a  monopolold  mold. 

Further,  we  have  not  considered  compen- 
satory payments  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Federal  order  system  and  we 
think  that,  far  from  destroying  the  system, 
the  decision  in  the  long  run,  If  properly  im- 
plemented, will  In  fact  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  a  more  efficient  and  better  working 
order  of  the  system. 

During  the  debate  on  the  agricultural  bill 
In  the  House  last  week.  Representative 
Stratton.  of  New  York,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  agricultural  bill  which  would 
have  legalized  compensatory  payments.  This 
proposed  amendment  was  defeated  on  a  voice 
vote. 

Announcements  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  Secretary  Free- 
man has  set  up  a  committee  of  persons 
associated  with  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
marketing  order  to  consider  the  results  of 
the  decision  upon  that  marketing  order  and 
possible    action    that    might    be    instituted. 

The  appointment  of  such  a  committee  is, 
of  course,  entirely  proper.  Inasmuch  as  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  order  was 
the  direct  subject  of  the  decision. 

Nevertheless,  we  would  remind  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  there  Is  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  now  on  the  books  Invalidat- 
ing at  least  one  type  of  compensatory  pay- 
ment. This  seems  to  us  to  make  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  set  Its  administrative  procedure  In  mo- 
tion to  bring  Its  fluid  milk  orders  into  con- 
formity with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
as  soon  as  this  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished. We  would  further  note  that  the 
interest  In  modifications  of  the  compensa- 
tory payment  system  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  extends  far  beyond  fluid  milk 
order  markets  and  In  fact  encompasses  the 


whole  of  the  dairy  industry  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  It  would  therefore  seem  en- 
tirely reasonable  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  solicit  comments  from  other 
segments  of  the  industry  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  In  addition  to  the  fluid  milk 
groups. 

These  two  statements,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  I  could  supply  from  dairy 
leaders  around  the  country,  show  how 
dangerous  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
adopt  the  Stratton  amendment  today 
and  really  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
there  is  virtually  no  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Harvey). 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  approach  the  well  of  the  House 
today  with  less  concern  than  was  ex- 
perienced in  the  House  a  short  time  ago 
when  we  were  involved  in  one  of  the 
most  bitter  controversies  we  have  had 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  after  that  rather 
unfortunate  experience  went  back,  got 
together  and  worked  in  good  faith  and 
harmony,  almost  complete  harmony,  to 
bring  out  a  bill  that  will  be  reasonably 
satisfactory  to  everyone.  I  say  "reason- 
ably satisfactory."  I  am  reminded  of 
an  experience  some  years  ago  when  we 
had  a  bill  up  for  consideration,  not  of 
this  particular  nature,  that  was  handled 
in  a  subcommittee  chairmaned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 
When  we  had  finally  finished  with  the 
bill  and  were  ready  to  present  it  to  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  PoAGEl  said,  "It  does  not  suit 
everybody  very  well,  so,  probably  it  is  a 
pretty  good  bill."  At  any  rate,  that 
seems  to  be  the  status  of  this  bill. 

Comment  has  been  made  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion  concerning  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman's  at- 
titude with  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
can  understand  Mr.  Freeman's  dissatis- 
faction and  disappointment  that  the 
Congress  has  not  produced  the  legislation 
he  wanted;  but,  as  one  who  has  labored 
for  many  years,  as  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  I  have  learned  that,  after  all. 
this  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  It  is  not 
going  to  yield  readily  to  any  one  man  or 
even  to  that  of  any  one  group  of  people. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  has  expressed  its 
disappointment  with  the  bill.  The  Farm 
Bureau  is  one  of  the  fine  and  important 
farm  organizations  in  our  country.  I 
am  disappointed,  too,  because  I  have  sup- 
ported conservation  reserve  legislation 
which  they  have  advocated.  I  realize 
this  bill  does  not  conform  to  what  they 
would  like  to  have  either,  but  I  would 
like  to  show  in  my  remarks  a  little  later 
that  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
therefore  should  not  be  criticized  too  se- 
verely. 

I  should  like  to  direct  my  remarks  pri- 
marily to  those  who  have  historically  had 
some  reservations  about  a  program  that 
deals  with  agriculture,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  I 
want  to  say  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  much  better  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  are  consumers  than  any  bill 


we  have  had  in  the  past.  In  fact,  I  feel 
quite  honestly  that  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers from  either  consumer  districts  or 
feed  deficit  areas  who  have  had  some  res- 
ervations about  prior  legislation  can 
support  this  with  a  good  deal  more  grace. 
We  are  moving  into  an  area,  I  feel  quite 
sure,  insofar  as  feed  grains  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  grain  and  livestock 
farmers  themselves  support.  That  is, 
for  noncontrol;  and,  if  necessary  in  or- 
der to  achieve  their  independence  of  op- 
eration, to  take  a  lower  support  price  for 
their  products. 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  evaluate  this 
whole  problem,  I  think  it  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer,  the  feed  deficit  area,  the 
grain  and  livestock  farmer,  and  the  tax- 
payer as  well.  Now.  as  a  fanner  myself, 
I  am  sorry  that  we  are  lowering  for  1964 
the  support  level  for  feed  grains  to  what 
I  think  is  to  low  a  level,  but  I  still 
feel  that  in  deference  to  getting  a  pro- 
gram that  we  can  all  agree  upon,  this 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech  on  the 
agricultural  program  which  was  defeated 
by  the  House  some  weeks  ago.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Republican  Party  refuses  to 
be  realistic:  that  if  the  big  farmer  did 
not  stop  taking  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  American  taxpayer  would, 
to  paraphrase  what  Jimmy  Durante  said 
when  a  bumblebee  nicked  his  schnozzola, 
"Everybody  off.  No  farmer  gets  a  free 
ride  any  more." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  I  know  that  the  cost 
of  this  bill  will  amount  to  about  $1  bil- 
lion more  than  the  bill  which  the  admin- 
istration recommended,  and  which  the 
Republicans  helped  defeat.  The  alterna- 
tive to  this  bill  is  a  throwback  to  1958. 
when  we  will  have  unlimited  production 
with  price  supports  which  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  much  more  money 
than  this  bill  costs.  So,  I  have  a  choice 
here  of  paying  more  money  to  the  farm- 
ers under  the  1958  law  or  paying  less 
under  this  bill,  so  therefore  reluctantly 
I  will  have  to  support  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  feed  grain  provision.  During 
the  administration  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 40  percent  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticipated, and  about  50  percent  of  the 
feed  grains  were  produced  by  farmers 
who  did  not  come  within  the  program. 
Can  the  chairman  tell  this  body  and  the 
people  from  the  cities  whether  tho.se  peo- 
ple who  do  not  come  in  volvmtarily  will 
receive  any  price  supports  in  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grain,  corn,  barley,  and  sor- 
ghum? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  will  receive  no 
price  supports  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  But  if  they  do 
come  within  the  program  voluntarily, 
they  will  receive  a  price  support  of  $1.20 
per  bushel? 

Mr.  POAOE.  The  bill  does  not  fix 
it  at  $1.20  a  bushel.  They  will  receive 
supports  at  the  level  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  presumably  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1.20. 
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Mr.  SANTANOELO.  The  present 
price  support  Is  approximately  11.20  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  POAOE.    Ye«. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Now.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
legislative  committee  should  go  further 
into  the  question  of  our  storage  costs. 
Several  years  ago  I  visited  southern  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  where  we  have  the  great- 
est corn  and  feed  grain  production  in 
the  country.  As  the  result  of  some  of 
my  inquiries  and  recommendations, 
storage  costs  of  corn  and  wheat  were 
reduced  from  16.6  to  13.5  cents  per 
bushel,  and  we  were  able  to  save  about 
$86  million.  Now  I  find  from  observation 
and  from  inquiries  around  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  this  country  that  the  price 
of  storage  is  still  too  high  and  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  paying  storage  costs  which  we 
must  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Because  of  the  intensive 
and  technological  advances  in  agricul- 
ture, the  fanners  produce  more  grain 
on  reduced  acreage  than  they  used  to 
produce  with  greater  acreage.  We  are 
not  trying  to  curtail  the  production  here 
because  it  is  a  voluntary  program  and 
60  percent  of  the  farmers  produce  as 
much  as  they  physically  can. 

With  the  increased  intensification  in 
farming  we  can  produce  more  than  the 
country  can  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  p>oint 
out  to  the  people  of  America  and  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  figures 
with  reference  to  the  commodity  hold- 
ings of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  stocks  and  the  commodities  in 
storage  are  inflated,  are  not  accurate, 
and  are  unrealistic.  They  are  talking 
about  the  price  or  the  value  of  these 
commodities  on  the  basis  of  storage  costs 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  10 
years  or  so.  The  figures  which  we  are 
given  are  not  the  present  market  value 
of  the  commodities.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  CCC  has  in  storage  today  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  worth  of  commod- 
ities and  not  $8  billion  or  $9  billion  which 
some  reports  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers indicate.  The  difference  between 
the  $5  billion  in  commodities  in  the  bins 
and  in  Uie  commercial  warehouses  and 
the  $9  billion  represents  inflated  figures. 
They  are  unrealistic  figures.  These  are 
just  figures  carried  upon  the  books. 
When  we  go  into  the  Committee  of  Ap- 
propriations tomonxjw  we  will  pass  upon 
the  appropriations  for  farm  programs. 
Next  we€k  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
reimburse  the  CCC  for  these  inflated 
flg\ires.  I  alert  the  p>eople  of  the  cities 
so  they  may  see  what  is  going  on  and 
I  ask  the  agricultural  legislative  body  to 
go  into  the  question  of  storage  costs 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  If  the  com- 
mittee makes  another  exhaustive  study 
I  think  perhaps  we  can  save  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Once  we  eliminate  the  waste  and  excess 
we  can  support  the  farm  people  because 
we  know  that  we  in  the  cities  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  farmers  in  order  to  get 
along  and  maintain  an  adequate  food 
supply. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Breeding]. 


Mr.  BREEDINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  this  remark  before  I  give 
an  explanation  of  the  wheat  section  of 
the  bill,  that  Is,  as  I  understand  the 
wheat  section.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  In 
this  House  today  in  a  joint  effort  for 
agriculture.  Looking  back  over  3  weeks, 
when  the  agriculture  bill  was  de- 
feated and  all  of  us  beat  around  consider- 
ably. I  want  to  say  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  work  today  with  my  Republi- 
can friends  and  colleagues  as  well  as  my 
Democratic  friends  and  colleagues  on 
this  Joint  effort  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  refer  back 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  about  the  price  of  5 
pounds  of  fiour.  I  had  never  realized 
before  that  5  pounds  of  flour  is  worth 
less  than  5  pounds  of  dirt.  But.  actually, 
they  tell  me  that  wheat  next  to  milk  has 
all  the  ingredients  that  the  human  body 
needs  except  water.  With  60  percent  of 
the  world's  people  going  to  bed  hungry 
at  night,  it  seems  to  me  we  could  well 
afford  to  use  more  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  refer 
back  to  the  remarks  which  were  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews],  when  the  gentleman  talked 
about  the  Committee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, and  I  want  to  make  this 
statement:  If  what  this  Committee  pre- 
dicts in  that  article  which  they  have  put 
out  becomes  law.  then  one-third  of  the 
towns  in  my  congressional  district  will 
be  ghost  towns  in  the  future,  because 
this  CED  plans  to  take  out  one-third  of 
the  people  of  the  agricultural  areas, 
around  2  million.  I  am  sure  this  would 
be  disEistrous  to  agriculture  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  disaster  to  a  lot  of  city 
people  as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  go  to  the 
bill  that  Is  in  question.  Subtitle  (B)  of 
title  m  of  the  bill  establishes  an  emer- 
gency wheat  program  for  the  1963  crop 
year  which  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
program  which  was  in  effect  for  the  1962 
crop  year  and  which  proved  to  be  effec- 
tive in  accomplishing  its  aims.  Last  year 
we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  a 
continuing  increase  in  surplus  wheat 
stocks  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  wheat  program  which 
we  enacted  last  year,  the  Kennedy-Free- 
man program,  we  now  know  was  effective 
in  reducing  the  output  of  American 
wheat  farmers  and  at  the  same  time 
Increased  wheat-farmer  income.  The 
last  reports  from  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  1962  production  will  be 
approximately  1.05  billion  bushels  this 
year,  which  is  about  200  million  bushels 
below  our  anticipated  disappearance. 
This  means  that  during  the  next  market- 
ing year  as  a  result  of  the  emergency 
wheat  program  which  is  in  effect  this 
year,  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  be  reduced  by  about 
200  million  bushels.  What  does  this 
meanin  terms  of  money?  The  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  will  recover  some- 
thing over  $400  million  of  its  invest- 
ment in  this  stockpile  of  wheat,  and  will 
save  in  storage  and  interest  costs  an- 
other $40  million  or  $50  million. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  that  was  contained  in 


HJl.  11222,  the  defeated  bill  3  weeks  ago, 
is  more  nearly  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  wheat  problem.  At  this  late  date, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  Nation  and 
the  wheat  farmers  will  be  better  served 
by  continuing  the  present  emergency 
wheat  program  for  1  more  year.  This 
program,  contained  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  today,  reduces  each  indi- 
vidual farm  acreage  allotment  by  10  per- 
cent, and  requires  that  this  10  percent 
of  the  original  allotment,  based  on  the 
55  million  acres,  be  diverted  from  pro- 
duction and  devoted  to  soil  conserving 
uses.  The  producer  is  compensated  for 
this  retired  acreage  by  a  payment  In 
cash  or  wheat  equal  to  45  percent  of  the 
adjusted  yield  for  the  farm  on  the  acres 
diverted.  In  addition,  the  producer  Is 
authorized  to  divert  an  additional  40 
F>ercent  of  his  basic  allotment  and  re- 
ceive, as  compensation,  50  percent  of  the 
normal  yield  of  the  diverted  acres.  This 
provision  is  a  slight  change  from  that  in 
effect  for  the  1962  crop  year  when  he 
was  allowed  to  divert  only  30  percent  of 
his  basic  allotment,  and  received  pay- 
ment based  cm  60  percent  of  his  normal 
yield.  In  other  major  respects  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  the  same  as  the  bill  in  effect 
in  1962. 

On  the  so-called  15-acre  farms  the  ex- 
emption is  limited  to  the  lower  of  13^2 
acres,  or  the  highest  niunber  of  acres 
actually  planted  In  the  3  years  1959 
through  1961.  These  producers.  If  they 
wish,  may  divert  10  percent  of  the  high- 
est acreage  planted  in  these  3  years  and 
receive  the  45-percent  payment  and  may 
divert  any  amount  up  to  10  acres  and 
receive  the  50-percent  payment.  These 
diverted  acres  may  he  planted  to  castor 
beans,  gtiar,  saflBower,  sunflower,  or  ses- 
ame, other  annual  field  crop>s,  except 
table  vegetables  for  which  price  support 
is  not  made  available,  or  flax,  with  an 
adjustment  in  the  payment  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  but  in  no  event  greater  than 
one-half  of  the  rate  which  would  other- 
wise be  applicable. 

This  bill  limited  price  supports  for  the 
1963  crop  of  wheat  only  to  those  pro- 
ducers who  cooperate  In  the  special 
wheat  program  provided  herein.  The 
present  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  establishing  marketing  quota  excess, 
based  on  twice  the  normal  jield  and  at 
a  penalty  rate  and  at  65  percent  of  parity 
are  continued  for  the  1963  crop  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  emergency  wheat 
program  contained  In  this  bill,  although 
not  as  desirable  as  the  certiflcate  pro- 
gram which  was  worked  out  by  our  com- 
mittee, is  the  best  program  available  for 
the  1963  crop  year,  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
something  of  a  new  experience  for  me.  to 
be  here  today  speaking  on  a  farm  bill  to 
which  I  am  not  strenuously  opposed. 
This  bill  does  not  by  any  means  include 
all  that  I  would  desire  in  farm  legislation, 
and  I  am  sure  it  does  not  include  all  that 
many  farmers  would  desire  in  farm  leg- 
islation. But  I  think  this  is  the  impor- 
tant thing  about  this  bill;  it  represents 
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about  tbe  best  that  we  can  do  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  and  I  think  we  should  con- 
sider this  bill  in  that  context. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Judge 
Smith,  said  when  he  was  talking  on  the 
rule,  this  is  the  practical  thing  to  do,  to 
accept  this  bill  today.  I  concur  in  that 
statement.  The  administration  seems 
detennined  to  save  something  they  can 
hang  their  hat  on  in  the  way  of  a  general 
farm  bill  that  will  be  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

After  the  defeat  we  gave  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  farm  bill  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  maybe  we  should  leave  them  with 
this  little  cinrnib  of  satisfaction,  if  that 
is  what  this  is  going  to  be.  For  those 
who  are  opposed  to  mandatory  farm  pro- 
gi*ams,  and  I  think  this  was  the  primary 
consideration  that  defeated  the  farm  bill 
that  we  had  before  us  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  think  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
bill  preserves  the  optional  approach  as 
far  as  the  feed  grain  program  is  con- 
cerned. This  bill  simply  extends  for  an- 
other year  the  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram that  we  passed  a  year  ago,  and 
which  is  in  effect  today. 

For  those  who  do  not  like  fa:m  pro- 
grams, for  those  who  do  not  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  price  supports,  for 
those  who  do  not  want  to  avail  them- 
selves of  land  retirement  payments,  this 
bill  provides  them  the  opportunity  to  jtist 
stay  out  of  the  program,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  desirable  feature.  I  think  it  is  a 
desirable  feature  as  far  as  a  great  many 
livestock  people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  What  the  genUeman  is 
saying,  if  I  understand  him  correctly, 
is  that  this  is  the  best  bill  you  can  get 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SHORT.    Exactly,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  you  do  not  pass  this 
bill  you  go  back  to  the  1958  act,  which 
of  course  is  the  worst  act  we  had. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  not  in  complete 
agreement  that  the  1958  act  is  the  worst. 
I  think  it  has  been  castigated  unduly. 
I  think  there  have  been  many  criticisms 
leveled  at  the  1958  act  that  are  not  com- 
pletely true.  We  should  remember  that 
'under  the  1958  act  utilization  of  feed 
grains  was  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  increased  utilization  took 
place  over  the  10-year  period  from  the 
time  price  supports  were  at  the  high 
point  to  the  time  price  supports  for  feed 
grains  were  at  the  low  point.  We  should 
remember  that  corn  utilization  increased 
by  essentially  1  billion  bushels.  This  is 
something  I  think  we  should  keep  in 
mind  about  the  1958  act. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  I  think,  and 
I  think  many  Members  of  this  House 
think,  that  the  approach  of  trying  to 
control  this  program  on  an  acreage  al- 
location is  wrong.  If  you  are  going  to 
control  a  situation  you  must  have  tight 
controls  on  bushels,  pounds,  or  what 
have  you.  You  are  never  going  to  con- 
trol this  program  on  the  basis  of  equal 
limitations.  I  think  there  is  where  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  have  been 
wrong.  I  think  the  American  people 
are  getting  tired  of  supporting  this 
program. 


I  realize  you  have  a  problem  here,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  can  get  out  of  it  In 
this  year  or  next  year  or  maybe  several 
yeai-s.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  in 
this  Congress  and  what  the  American 
people  think  we  should  do  and  I  think 
we  should  do,  and  I  thinJc  we  should  do 
that,  is  to  get  out  of  this  whole  program 
over  a  period  of  years  and  let  the  farmer 
go  back  to  raising  whatever  he  can  and 
seUing  it  on  the  open  market.  I  think 
that  will  solve  your  problem.  We  have 
been  in  this  kind  of  program  for  over  30 
years.  By  admis.sions  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  year  and  year  and  year  and 
year  after  year  it  is  getting  in  worse 
shape. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  has  not  solved  the 
problem. 

Mr.  HALEY.  You  have  not  solved  the 
problem.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  will. 
I  think  you  will  have  to  let  this  go  back 
to  the  farmer  on  the  basis  of  a  free 
maiket. 

Mr.  SHORT,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  mentioned 
bushel  allotments,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  a  conversation  I  had  with  a  friend 
back  home.  He  said  the  wheat  farmers 
out  in  North  Dakota  who  had  thought 
they  wanted  a  bushel  allotment,  which 
would  give  farmers  a  quota  of  about  9 
bushels  per  acre,  with  a  30-bushel-per- 
acre  wheat  crop  in  prospect  had  pretty 
completely  changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  uige  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  12391.  the 
revised  food  and  agricultural  bill  of  1962. 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  sound  and 
workable  measure.  As  a  representative 
of  a  dairy  district  in  the  great  dairy 
State  of  Wisconsin  and  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Dairy  Subcommittee,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  emergency 
dairy  surplus  reduction  program  that  is 
part  of  the  proposed  legislation.  This 
voluntai-y  dairy  program  is  the  product 
of  many  long  hours  of  work  and  dehb- 
eration  by  the  members  of  the  Dairy 
Subcommittee,  and  I  feel  that  it  repre- 
sents the  important  first  step  toward  the 
solution  of  the  critical  problems  now  fac- 
ing dairymen  across  the  Nation. 

Immediate  action  in  this  area  is  im- 
perative, for  our  dairy  industry  today  is 
caught  in  a  tightening  squeeze  between 
rising  production  and  declining  con- 
sumption. Since  1948  America's  dairy 
farmers  have  produced  more  milk  than 
can  be  sold  through  commercial  chan- 
nels. The  excess  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Government  through  price  support 
and  related  programs.  Since  1953  these 
Government  purchases  have  exceeded 
$200  million  a  year  and,  in  some  years, 
have  gone  well  over  the  $500  million 
mark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1961  milk  production 
went  up  1.5  percent,  while  milk  con- 
sumption dropped  alarmingly  by  2.5 
percent.  The  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  dairy 
industry  are  taking  positive  steps  to  in- 
crease consumption  with  concrete  and 
well-substantiated  assurances  that  our 
milk  supply  offers  no  hazards  and  con- 


tinues to  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
important  nutrients  for  adults  as  well  as 
for  children.  However,  it  will  take  time 
to  undo  the  damage  done  to  the  milk 
market  by  the  unfounded  scare  talk 
about  radioactive  fallout  and  cholesterol 
which  has  made  milk  its  prime  target. 

Meanwhile,  dairy  surpluses  continue 
to  pile  up.  During  the  1961  to  1962 
maiketing  year,  which  ended  April  1. 
price  support  purchases  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  removed 
from  the  market  nearly  9  percent  of  the 
buttcrfat  and  13  percent  of  the  nonfat 
milk  solids  in  the  total  farm  sales  of 
milk  and  cream.  Included  were  435 
million  pounds  of  butter.  194  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  1,275  miUion 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  dairy  price  support  opera- 
tions for  the  past  marketing  year  comes 
close  to  $600  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  making  every  effort  to 
utilize  its  stocks  of  surplus  dairy  prod- 
ucts through  donations  for  domestic  and 
foreign  school  and  welfare  uses  and 
through  sales  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
for  commercial  and  noncommercial  ex- 
port. However,  the  CCC's  uncommitted 
stocks  are  increasing.  On  May  23  they 
totaled  302  milhon  pounds  of  butter.  89 
million  poimds  of  cheese,  and  338  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  Depart- 
ment of  A'-jriculture  officials  have  told 
me  that,  despite  their  best  efforts  to  find 
uses  for  these  surplus  dairy  products. 
the  problem  of  freezer  space  for  CCC's 
accumulating  stocks  of  butter  may  be- 
come critical  before  these  stocks  can  be 
used. 

Even  with  siaable  Government  ex- 
penditures to  support  the  price  of  dair>- 
products,  the  dairy  farmer's  Income  re- 
mains low.  During  the  1950's.  returns 
on  the  fanner's  and  his  family's  labor 
ran  as  low  as  30  to  50  cents  an  hour. 
In  1960  dairymen  in  Wisconsin's  Ninth 
Congressional  Di.strict,  which  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  received  only  41  cents 
per  hour  for  their  labor. 

Developments  during  the  past  year 
have  emphasized  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  legislation — the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  It  provides  that  dairy 
.supports  be  set  at  such  a  level  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  "as- 
.sure  an  adequate  supply".  As  President 
Kennedy  pointed  out  in  his  farm  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  January  31,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  no  choice 
under  that  law  but  to  lower  dairy  sup- 
ports to  75  percent  of  parity  because  of 
the  obvious  oversupply  of  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lowering  of  dairy 
supports  prescribed  in  existing  law  lias 
resulted  in  a  10-percent  decline  in  In- 
come for  dairymen.  With  dairy  supports 
at  75  percent  of  parity,  dairy  farmers' 
income  will  fall  about  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  this  year.  In  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  dairymen  will  lose  $30  mil- 
lion in  the  9-month  period  following  the 
mandatory  lowering  of  supports  on 
April  1 .  Minnesota  farmers  stand  to  lose 
$22 '2  million  during  the  same  period. 
And  even  with  the  lower  support  level, 
the  CCC's  dairy  purchases  this  year  are 
expected  to  approximate  last  year's 
record   volume,   with   net   expenditures 
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again  approaching  the  $600  million 
mark.  1 1 

To  say  that  this  !s  a  serious  situation 
would  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 
Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  pro- 
duces milk.  It  provides  twice  as  much 
cash  income  for  our  farmers  as  any 
other  basic  crop.  In  addition  to  the 
farmers  who  produce  milk,  the  dairy  in- 
dustry furnishes  employment  for  almost 
300,000  persons  who  process  and  handle 
dairy  products  before  they  reach  the  re- 
tail level.  I 

Our  present  dairy  problem  has  reached 
emergency  proportions  very  similar  to 
the  feed  g  rain  emergency  which  we  faced 
last  year  Because  of  a  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  the  various  dairy  organiza- 
tions, dairy  industry  representatives  and 
Members  of  Congress,  the  formulation 
and  enactment  of  a  long-range  dairy 
program  Is  obviously  going  to  be  a 
lengthy  process.  Meanwhile,  I  strongly 
feel  that  we  must  deal  with  the  immedi- 
ate emergency  in  this  vital  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provision  of 
the  dairy  surplus  reduction  program, 
which  is  similar  to  the  1961  emergency 
feed  grains  program,  dairymen  v,  uld 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  a  volun- 
tar>'  agrt-ement  to  reduce  their  market- 
ings of  milk  between  10  and  25  percent  of 
their  1961  marketings  For  such  reduc- 
tions, they  would  receive  a  surplus  re- 
duction payment  of  up  to  $2.50  per  hun- 
dredweight from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds.  The  exact  rate  of 
payment  would  be  a  rate  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  estimated  would 
encourage  voluntary  reductions  in  mar- 
ketings but  could  not  exceed  $2.50  per 
hundredweight. 

Since  the  cost  to  CCC  of  purchasing 
products  manufactured  from  100  pounds 
of  milk,  plus  storage  for  a  short  term, 
adds  up  to  about  $4.20,  the  Government 
would  save  approximately  $1.70  for  each 
100  pound  reduction  in  milk  production. 
As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
pointed  out  when  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  voluntary 
dairy  program,  it  would  save  taxpayers 
an  estimated  $54  million  a  year  over  the 
existing  program. 

He  also  presented  a  chart  showirig  how 
this  saving  would  be  effected.  I  would 
like  to  include  that  chart  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Cost    comparison    0/    present    and    proposed 
dairy  urograms 

\  MiUion 

Estimated    annual    CCC    expenditures, 
at  76  percent  o(  parity  under  present 

law $550 

Proposed  emergency  program,  at  75  per- 
cent of  parity  assuming  20  percent 
of  prixlucers  reduce  tlielr  market- 
ings 10  percent  below  tiielr  sales  In 
1961: 

Reduction  in  CCC  purchase  cost 114 

Payments  to  producers,  at  •2.50  on 
3.400. 000.000  pounds  reduction 60 

..II - -. 


Net    saving. 


64 


The  aid  offered  to  cooperating  dairy- 
men under  this  voluntary  program  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  assistance  all  dairy 
farmers  receive  through  price  supports, 
which  would  be  contained  at  75  percent 
of  parity.  The  program  would  be  in 
operation  from  October  1.  1962.  through 
June  30,  1963. 


Mr.  Chairman,  small  producers  could 
receive  payments  for  reducing  milk  pro- 
duction by  7,500  pounds  a  quarter,  even 
if  this  amounted  to  more  than  the  25- 
percent  limitation  provided  in  the  bill. 
Anyone  who.  for  some  reason,  has  al- 
ready reduced  his  marketings  since  1961 
would  receive  payment  only  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  current  marketings. 

A  producer  who  failed  to  reduce  his 
marketings  to  the  extent  required  by  his 
agreement  would  be  eligible  for  payment 
on  the  quantity  by  which  he  actually  re- 
duced his  marketings,  providing  such  re- 
duction is  as  much  as  10  p>ercent  of  his 
normal  marketing  level.  However,  the 
rate  of  payment  would  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  what 
would  have  been  the  payment  on  the 
milk  that  he  failed  to  reduce. 

This  proposal  provides  that  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  producers  under 
which  they  might  receive  surplus  re- 
duction payments  may  contain  "such 
terms  and  conditiorw  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  emergency  dairy  surplus 
reduction  payments  program  and  to  as- 
sure that  a  producer's  reduction  in  mar- 
ketings is  not  offset  through  a  transfer 
of  his  milk  cows  to  another  producer  for 
the  production  and  marketing  of  milk". 
With  a  payment  rate  between  $2  and 
$2.50,  there  would  be  savings  in  pro- 
gram costs  if  half  or  more  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  production  covered  by  agree- 
ments were  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  farmers  selling  milk 
under  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
would  be  affected  the  same  as  other  pro- 
ducers. However,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  credit  all  their  marketing  re- 
ductions against  surplus  class  milk.  In 
this  way,  they  would  retain  their  full 
share  of  the  class  I  value  of  the  pool  just 
as  though  their  total  deliveries  had  not 
been  reduced. 

If  a  long-range  dairy  program  utilizing 
milk  quotas  is  put  into  effect  at  a  later 
date,  dairy  farmers  who  participated  in 
the  voluntary  program  will  not  be  penal- 
ized with  lower  quotas  because  of  pro- 
duction cuts  under  this  program. 

Enactment  into  law  of  this  emergency 
voluntary  program  would  give  dairymen 
and  legislators  their  first  chance  to  see 
how  a  supply -adjustment  program  would 
operate  in  the  dairy  field.  Currently, 
milk  is  the  only  one  of  our  important 
agricultural  commodities  which  does  not 
have  such  a  program.  In  addition  to 
reducing  our  gigantic  surpluses  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  the  subsequent 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  purchasing  and 
storing  them,  this  voluntary  program 
could  very  well  indicate  the  way  in  which 
future  dairy  programs  should  go. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
voluntary  program  would  give  individ- 
ual farmers  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  maintain  their  dairy  income  while  re- 
ducing their  milk  production.  The  other 
major  advantage  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  accomplish  some  surplus  re- 
duction and  to  reduce  CCC  costs  while 
work  continues  on  development  of  a 
longer  range  dairy  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  voluntary  dairy  program  contained 
in  H.R.  12391  is  a  sound  and  reasonable 


approach  to  our  critical  dairy  situatioru 
I  feel  that  H.R.  12391  and  its  dairy  sec- 
tion merit  our  support. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Johnson]  for  his  constructive 
leadership,  particularly  on  the  dairy  sec- 
tions of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  probably  the  last 
chance  the  87th  Congress  will  have  to 
consider  a  comprehensive  farm  bill. 
This  is  too  bad,  because  in  my  judgment 
what  is  needed  is  a  farm  program  ad- 
justed to  our  domestic  and  interna- 
tional needs  of  the  1960's.  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  H.R.  12391,  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  it  is  not  such  a  program. 

Such  a  program  would  see  us  move 
progressively  from  a  system  of  high  price 
supixjrts  that  cause  unwieldy  surpluses, 
to  a  system  where  farm  products  sell  in 
the  maiket  for  more  reasonable  prices, 
with  our  fantastic  improvements  in  agri- 
cultural productivity  in  part  passed  on 
to  the  consuming  world,  and  with  the 
family-sized  farmer  compensated  di- 
rectly by  production  payments  so  as  to 
bring  his  family  incwne  nearer  to  what 
it  would  have  been  had  he  received  a 
parity  price.  The  dairy  program  of  H.R. 
12391,  the  bill  before  us,  is  a  tentative 
step  in  this  direction,  and  a  good  one. 
Would  that  there  were  more  of  it. 

I  regret  that  we  are  not  now  moving 
toward  a  new  farm  program,  because 
there  looms  before  us  a  Common  Market 
agricultural  policy  that,  unless  checked, 
will  raise  havoc  with  our  farm  exports. 
As  I  shall  make  clear.  I  believe  that  that 
proix)sed  Common  Market  farm  policy 
must  be  checked.  But  the  best  way  to 
check  it  is  to  put  our  own  agricultural 
hou  ;e  in  order,  so  that  we  may  be  free 
of  the  onus  of  protectionism  ourselves 
as  we  fight  protectionism  by  the  Com- 
mon Market.     This  we  have  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  can  nego- 
tiate a  place  for  American  farm  products 
in  the  Common  Market,  it  is  probable 
that  most  American  exports  of  food  and 
feed  grains  will  gradually  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  Common  Market.  I  would 
like  to  explain  briefly  why  this  is  so. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  we 
all  remember  that  Europe  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  expand  its  own  food  pro- 
duction because  of  the  dollar  shortage. 
That  effort  has  been  successful,  and.  to- 
gether with  the  phenomenal  expansion 
of  European  industry,  has  turned  the 
dollar  shortage  into  a  dollar  glut. 

Expansion  of  Europe's  own  food  pro- 
duction has  inevitably  cut  into  our  share 
of  that  market.  The  continuation  of  this 
trend  would  not  be  expected  to  go  far 
enough  to  cut  us  out  of  the  Eluropean 
market  for  food  and  feed  grains,  so  long 
as  each  nation  pursued  its  own  national 
farm  pKjlicy.  The  important  point  to 
grasp  is  that  now,  the  substitution  of  a 
common  agricultural  policy  along  lines 
now  indicated  for  the  individual  na- 
tional policies  of  members  of  th'^  Com- 
mon Market  is  certain  to  squeeze  the 
United  States  out  of  that  very  large  and 
important  market. 
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Acting  alone,  a  deficit  food  country 
would  naturally  import  from  the  cheap- 
est source,  even  while  stimulating  the 
production  of  its  own  farmers  by  price 
supports  and  other  measures.  But  when 
these  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
pool  their  resources  under  a  common 
policy,  it  means  that  the  surplus-pro- 
ducing members  have  a  first  claim  on  the 
markets  of  the  deficit  members. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  essence  of 
the  new  threat  to  our  exports.  Foi^any 
member  country  that  can  produce  a  sur- 
plus above  its  own  requirements  will  re- 
ceive preference  over  outside  countries, 
like  the  United  States,  in  the  markets 
of  the  importing  partners. 

This  means  that  Prance  will  proceed 
to  take  over  our  wheat  market  in  Ger- 
many and  the  low  countries.  We  know 
that.  And  it  means  that  the  expanding 
European  market  for  feed  grains  will 
similarly  be  supplied  by  partner  coun- 
tries. This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  United 
States.  Rising  incomes  in  the  Common 
Market  insure  that  consumption  of  ani- 
mal products  will  increase  more  rapidly 
than  consumption  of  cereals.  Hence, 
the  rapid  expansion  of  demand  for  feed 
grains  in  Western  Europe.  But  the 
principle  that  partner  countries  are  to 
receive  preference,  even  though  their 
costs  are  higher  than  American  costs  of 
production,  is  a  means  not  only  of  reduc- 
ing our  share  of  this  growing  market, 
but  also  of  eventually  squeezing  us  out. 
For  the  support  prices  inside  the  Com- 
mon Market  can  be  raised  high  enough 
to  enable  the  surplus-producing  part- 
ners to  supply  the  deficit  members. 

Obviously,  this  is  of  vital  imp)ortance 
to  American  producers  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  to  our  growers  of  rice,  poul- 
try, oil  crops,  and  fruits  as  well.  I  re- 
peat, Mr.  Chairman,  the  creation  of  a 
common  farm  policy  presents  a  far 
greater  threat  than  individual  policies 
of  member  countries,  taken  separately. 
This  is  simply  because  the  high-cost  sur- 
pluses of  any  member  can  be  used  to 
displace  the  low -cost  production  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  number  of  draft  animals  in  Com- 
mon Market  countries  is  already  declin- 
ing, as  mechanization  gets  underway. 
This  is  certain  to  continue.  As  the 
number  of  draft  animals  is  reduced,  this 
will  free  land  for  the  production  of  feed 
grains  for  Europe's  growing  herds  of 
livestock.  And  those  feed  grains,  im- 
less  we  act,  will  be  European  high -cost 
feed  grains  rather  than  American  low- 
cost  feed  grains. 

Moreover,  if  Britain  joins  the  Com- 
mon Market,  there  is  danger  that  the 
same  thing  will  happen  to  our  tobacco 
market  on  the  continent.  For,  if  Rho- 
desian  tobacco  is  granted  preferential 
treatment,  Rhodesian  exports  to  conti- 
nental Eui-ope  will  expand  at  our 
expense,  just  as  the  British  preferential 
treatment  of  Rhodesian  tobacco  dis- 
placed American  exports  to  Britain  in 
an  earlier  r>eriod. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  dire  pros- 
F>ect  for  American  exports  of  farm 
pi'oducts  to  markets  which  account  for 
such  a  large  fraction  of  our  commercial 
exports?  We  certainly  cannot  protect 
it  by  doing  nothing.  And  the  longer  we 
delay,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 


change  this  policy  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket which  is  now  taking  shape. 

We  must  negotiate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  fundamental  changes 
of  farm  policy  that  will  enable  low-cost 
American  food,  feed  grains,  and  tobacco 
to  retain  a  place  in  the  expanding  Com- 
mon Market. 

The  important  thing  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  delay  can  mean  dis- 
aster. For  agreements,  as  between 
members  of  the  Common  Market,  are 
especially  difficult  in  the  area  of  farm 
policy.  And,  once  these  agreements  are 
firm,  they  may  be  impo.ssible  to  change. 

In  that  case,  1962  might  become  the 
year  that  the  locusts  have  eaten. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
iMr.  Harding  1. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
find  myself  standing;  in  the  well  in  a 
position  of  at  least  partial  opposition 
to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  my 
committee  both  on  the  majority  side  and 
on  the  minority  side.  Last  month  I  sup- 
ported the  administration's  omnibus 
farm  bill  because  I  believed  it  offered  a 
solution  to  the  farm  dilemma.  I  be- 
lieve one  solution  is  truly  supply  man- 
agement and  an  honest  attempt  to  bring 
our  production  into  balance  with  our 
ability  to  utilize  the  commodities  pro- 
duced on  our  farms.  This  attempt  was 
voted  down.  So  now  here  we  are  again 
today  faced  with  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  solve  the  problem  of  our 
unmanageable  feed-grain  surpluses. 
Just  to  illustrate  how  bad  this  problem 
really  is — in  1952  when  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  went  into 
office,  he  stated  that  through  a  program 
of  flexible  price  supports  he  hoped  to 
eliminate  the  surpluses. 

In  1952  we  had  in  storage  under  Gov- 
ernment inventory  and  under  Govern- 
ment loans,  541  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains.    It  was  valued  at  $740  million. 

Ten  years  later,  today,  we  have  in 
Government  inventories  and  under 
Government  loans,  2,783  million  bushels 
of  feed  grains  valued  at  $3,271  million. 
Now  I  am  speaking  of  feed  grains  alone. 
It  is  costing  us  over  $1  million  a  day  just 
to  pay  the  storage,  carrying  charges, 
and  interest  to  store  this  surplus  feed 
grain.  In  the  last  10  years  we  have 
spent  nearly  $3  billion  just  on  storage, 
carrying  charges,   and   interest. 

I  think  something  must  be  done.  But 
imlike  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Ben.son,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
done  gradually.  For  that  reason,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  feed 
grain  section  of  this  bill.  We  do  not 
have  any  controls  now  over  feed  grains, 
and  my  amendment  would  eliminate  all 
price  supports  on  feed  grains  and  pro- 
vide that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration would  dispwse  of  the  surpluses 
in  CCC  storage  over  the  next  15  years 
at  the  rate  of  one-fifteenth  per  year, 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  have  the  maximum 
effect  to  insure  that  the  stocks  of  high- 
est quality  are  kept  in  storage  and  also 
to  insure  the  minimum  effect  on  market 
prices. 

I  am  sure  that  this  will  not  be  a  popu- 
lar   amendment.      With    many    people 


from  areas  that  produce  great  amoimts 
of  feed  grains  this  could  well  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  amendment  that  shot 
Santa  Claus.  But  I  think  if  we  are  sin- 
cere, and  if  we  really  want  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  agricultui-e — now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  act.  Every  feed  grain 
fanner  in  America  and  every  producer 
of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  oats,  or 
barley  will  know  when  he  sows  his  cixip 
this  fall  or  next  spring  that  he  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  marketplace  and  he 
will  receive  the  market  price  for  what 
he  produces.  If  the  market  price  is  75 
cents  a  bushel,  that  is  all  he  is  going  to 
get  and  the  Government  is  not  going  lo 
bail  him  out.  If  the  market  price  is 
$1.50  a  bushel,  he  will  receive  that  price, 
but  there  will  not  be  any  addition  to  the 
storage  and  there  will  not  be  any  price 
supports. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority  of 
the  Membere  of  the  House  after  hearing 
my  amendment  explained,  when  we  come 
to  that  section  of  the  bill,  will  feel  that 
they  want  to  take  action:  and  that  we 
will  return  feed  grains  to  a  free  mar- 
ket on  the  same  basis  as  livestock,  po- 
tatoes, as  citrite  fruits,  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas iMr.  Dole!. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding! 
has  just  stated,  we  all  want  to  save  pur 
taxpayers'  dollars.  I  might  point  out, 
too,  that  during  the  last  11  years  or  so. 
we  have  given  Yugoslavia  around  $415.- 
000  a  day  in  aid  of  one  type  or  another, 
but  we  always  find  it  convenient  to  make 
the  grain  storage  industry  the  whipping 
boy  when  it  comes  to  debating  a  farm 
bill.  I  do  feel  the  farm  program  is  one 
area  we  can  and  should  save  money  but 
we  must  also  be  realistic. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  about  the  parliamentary 
situation  so  I  shall  ask  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  PoageI.  to  respond  to 
some  questions.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  interpret  what  the  situation 
in  the  Senate  might  be.  there  are  three 
courses  open  to  the  Senate.  First,  they 
can  accept  our  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  if  we  pass  this  bill 
and  it  goes  to  the  Senate  they  could 
accept  it  without  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  as  I  understand, 
it  could  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and, 
of  course,  there  the  committee  could  act 
on  our  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally,  under  the  broad 
rules  of  the  Senate  they  could  amend 
this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
attempt  to  resurrect  the  old  Senate  bill 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Whether  they  can  take 
a  bill  directly  from  the  House  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senate  rules  require 
in  that  respect,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  go  directly  to  the  floor  without 
going  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Without  any  disrespect 
to  the  Senate,  the  committee  vote  turn- 
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ing  down  the  Senate  bill  23  to  12  ought 
to  make  it  very  clear  farmers  do  not 
want  a  tight  control  program.  Many 
of  us  lecognize  imperfectioi^s  in  this 
legislation  but  feel  it  is  the  best  bill 
possible  this  year.  It  is  a  compromise 
bill  and  because  of  this  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate the  Seci"«etary  of  Agriculture 
on  the  day  before  this  bill  was  to  be 
consideied  in  the  House  felt  constrained 
to  blast  Republicans.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  un- 
less he  hopes  to  kill  this  compromise 
measure  by  his  outburst  for  I  personally 
know  that  he  has  alienated  many  sup- 
porters on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  appears  to  me  that  since  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  unable  to  accept  legisla- 
tive defeats  without  subsequent  angry, 
bitter,  and  partisan  statements,  it  might 
be  well  for  them  to  s(>end  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  Hyannis  Port  where  they  might 
rest  and  fill  themselves  with  tran- 
quilizers. 

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Agricultme 
has  made  a  very  sincere  effort  to  resolve 
some  01"  the  differences  which  were  ap- 
parent in  the  consideration  of  the  last 
faiTO  bill  before  the  House  and  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Freeman,  I  re- 
gret that  he  announced  yesterday  he 
had  no  intention  of  resigning  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  want 
to  comj)liment  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas for  having  the  foresight  in  March  of 
1961  along  with  myself,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Weaver)  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Lancen),  who  voted  for  the  orig- 
inal voluntary  feed  grain  program.  By 
so  doiiTg  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
helped  to  prevent  defeat  of  the  original 
feed  giain  program  and  hence  gave  the 
farmers  at  least  an  opportunity  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  the  leg- 
islation was  sound. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  this  program  is  not  perfect 
but  it  is  essentially  a  voluntary  one 
wherein  farmers  may  or  may  not  par- 
ticipaU'.  as  they  sfe  fit.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  a  long  distinguished 
career  in  the  fleld  of  farm  legislation 
beneficial  to  farmers  and  I  know  that 
his  consideration  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  is  based  on  his  sincere  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  farm  economy  not 
only  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LattaI.  ' 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  forcAfc-am  the  House  that  I 
plan  to  offer  two  amendments  to  this 
bill.  One  will  deal  with  the  dumping 
provisions  which  are  still  in  the  bill,  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  to  continue  to 
dump  feed  grains  on  the  market,  as  he 
has  been  doing  to  keep  the  price  of  feed 
grains  down.  I  have  continuously  op- 
posed this  policy  of  the  Secretary  and  I 
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think  we  should  write  something  into  the 
legislation  today  to  prevent  a  continua- 
tion of  this  practice. 

The  second  amendment  I  shall  offer 
would  raise  the  price  support,  now  in  the 
bill,  for  feed  grains  from  80  percent  of 
the  last  3  marketing  years  to  90 
percent.  I  offered  this  amendment  in 
committee  and  it  was  defeated.  I  fore- 
warned the  committee  at  that  time  I 
would  reoffer  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  price  sup- 
port for  the  1964  feed  grain  crop  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  much  too  low.  I 
think  the  90  percent  would  be  much  bet- 
ter than  80  percent. 

I  also  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
say  that  I  shall  support  the  Quie  amend- 
ment to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
some  discretion  in  dealing  with  the 
the  classes  of  wheat.  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated on  the  floor  of  this  House  that 
we  should  have  some  differentiating  leg- 
islation dealing  with  classes  of  wheat,  as 
all  classes  of  wheat  are  not  adding  to  the 
smplus.  I  shall  for  that  reason  support 
the  Quie  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  I  feel  this  bill 
will  pass  today  with  bipartisan  support 
and  will  probably  pass  overwhelmingly. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  it  is 
stripped  of  mandatory  controls  that  were 
in  the  bill  that  we  defeated  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  but  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  downtown  have  learned  a  les- 
son from  the  defeat  of  that  bill.  That 
is.  that  they  should  leave  the  legislating 
to  the  legislators  and  keep  their  lobby- 
ists out  of  the  halls  around  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi"om  Maine 

IMr.  MclNTIREl. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  mention  one  or  two  points.  To 
those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  look 
at  the  committee  report,  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  I  am  one  of  the 
three  members  on  the  minority  side  re- 
ferred to  earlier  who  did  not  support 
this  bill  in  committee. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  but 
the  reasons  which  I  have  set  forth,  in 
company  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  FiNDLEYl,  were  my  major  rea- 
sons. I  think  the  dairy  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  not  in  the  constructive  interest 
of  the  dairy  industry.  I  have  not  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  of  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
control  the  open  market  price  on  grain. 
I  am  also  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  in  the  use  of 
section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Act  to  give  preferential 
treatment  in  the  price  of  grain  to  one 
section  of  the  country  to  the  detriment 
of  producers  in  another  section  of  the 
country;  both  producing  for  sale  in  the 
same  markets. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this 
bill  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  par- 
ticularly corn,  that  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  have  in  the  Record  what  is 
happening  to  some  other  commodities  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  We  ought  to 
have  in  the  Record  at  this  time  what  is 
happening  to  the  commodity  soybeans. 

On  May  31,  1961,  under  price  support 
Joans,   there  were   1,685,000   bushels  of 


soybeans.  On  May  31,  1962,  there  were 
77  million  bushels.  Much  is  being  said 
about  how  much  is  being  saved  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  let  me 
point  out  that  on  May  31,  1961,  the  in- 
vestment in  soybeans  was  $3  million, 
and  1  year  later  $175  million 

Now,  these  are  dollars  just  the  same 
as  though  they  were  being  saved  on  com, 
one  might  say.  If  I  were  a  soybean  pro- 
ducer, I  would  perhaps  think  that  $2.30 
might  be  a  pretty  good  level  of  price  sup- 
ports, but  I  would  certainly  look  back  to 
where  I  was  about  2  years  ago  and  begin 
to  realize  where  I  am  going,  because  the 
direction  which  this  program  is  taking 
the  soybean  producers  means  only  one 
thing,  that  is,  they  are  going  to  have  sug- 
gested to  them  that  they  have  only  one 
out  and  that  is  to  take  on  a  production 
control  program. 

Let  us  look  at  the  dairy  industry  for 
just  a  moment.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
serious  things  that  happened  to  the  dairy 
program  was  when,  in  the  fall  of  1960, 
this  Congress,  just  before  the  election, 
took  the  political  expediency  to  legislate 
an  increase  in  dairy  support  programs, 
and  then  unfortunately  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  took  another  political  step 
and  increased  the  support  levels  when  he 
came  into  office.  You  all  know  where 
the  dairy  support  program  is  today. 
From  zero  inventories  of  butter  in  Janu- 
ary of  1961  we  are  now  well  up  to  400 
million  E>ounds  of  butter  as  of  June  30. 
1962.  From  zero  inventoiy  on  cheese, 
we  are  now  well  up  to  93.8  million  pounds 
as  of  the  same  date,  and  on  dried  milk, 
June  30,  we  are  up  to  475  million  pounds. 
What  does  this  mean?  F^om  a  veiT  sub- 
stantially sound  situation,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  only  about  $136  million  a 
year,  this  program  has  now  moved  up  to 
a  cost  of  close  to  $600  million.  This  is 
the  direction  of  two  commodities,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  time  to  take  pause  in 
this  program  of  increasing  the  level  of 
supports  and  getting  these  commodities 
into  a  predicament  where  the  alternative 
is  to  go  under  production  controls. 
Where  are  those  who  campaigned  on 
party  of  income?  I  have  listened  to 
many  speeches  on  this  floor  condemning 
those  who  were  looking  at  a  level  of  price 
supports  in  the  marketplace  that  90- 
percent  support  was  not  enough;  they 
said  it  ought  to  be  100  percent.  This  bill, 
as  has  been  reported  to  you  by  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  has  corn  in  here 
at  a  ceiling  of  80  percent  and  has  taken 
out  any  floor  under  the  commodity  corn, 
and  for  all  practical  pmposes  has  re- 
moved it  as  a  basic  commodity.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  daii-y  provision  in 
this  bill  will  be  removed,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  support  any  proix)sal  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  in  my  district  a  nonpartisan  com- 
mittee of  fanners  representing  different 
types  of  farming.  While  these  men 
have  not  and  would  not  tell  me  how  to 
vote  but  would  expect  me  to  make  my 
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decision  on  the  basis  of  all  the  informa- 
tion available  to  me,  I  did  contact  each 
one  of  them  and  after  explaining  to 
them  the  salient  features  of  the  bill,  I 
asked  them  for  their  opinion.  These  are 
men  on  the  farm,  making  their  living  off 
the  farm.  To  them  it  is  a  way  of  life, 
not  merely  a  means  of  making  a  living. 
I  believe  we  should  be  knowledgeable  of 
their  views. 

Prom  Juda: 

We  want  less  controls.  Our  county  Is  one 
of  the  richest  agrlcvUtural  counties  In  the 
country  and  yet  we're  hurting  badly  right 
now. 

Prom  Kansasville: 

Peed  grains  and  wheat  programs  are  only 
stopgap  measures  and  we  could  have  done 
better  over  the  long  haul  without  them.  We 
don't  want  them.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Government  clear  out  of  agriculture — no 
controls — no  subsidies.  However,  they  must 
ease  out  over  a  period  or  It  would  be  dev- 
astating. Maybe  we  ought  to  extend  the 
present  program  for  1  year  but  I'm  still 
against  It  in  principle.  It  is  not  in  the 
farmers'  interest  over  the  long  run. 

Elkhom: 

I  think  dairy  provisions  should  be  left 
out.  It  might  be  a  few  dollars  extra  to  the 
farmers  this  year  under  a  voluntary  program 
but  it's  designed  to  make  for  a  compulsory 
program  next  year.  I  milk  50  cows  twice 
a  day  and  I'd  Just  as  soon  the  Government 
stay  out. 

Elkhom: 

We  haven't  gained  much  by  the  present 
program  (feed  grains  and  wheat).  Past 
and  present  programs  are  like  Government 
saying  they'll  give  us  a  choice — of  shooting 
ourselves  or  hanging  ourselves. 

On  milk: 

I  believe  in  handling  marketing  at  the 
local  level.  Each  city  or  milk-marketing 
area  should  make  its  own  rules. 

There's  much  criticism  of  paying  the 
farmer  not  to  produce  but  it's  the  same  as 
labor  being  paid  for  a  48-hour  week  even 
though  he  works  only  40  hours. 

Racine: 

If  it's  anything  like  the  last  farm  bill 
(the  one  the  House  defeated)  I'm  against  it. 

If  the  milk  program  is  along  the  lines  of 
the  feed  grains  bill  I  would  be  definitely 
against  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  perhaps 
no  bill  upon  which  we  vote  is  perfect 
and  so  there  is  an  argument  for  compro- 
mise. However.  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  continuing  a  program  that  has  been 
a  failure.  It  is  argued  that  the  only 
way  we  can  save  money  on  the  farm 
program  is  to  have  complete  controls. 
I  agree.  Yet  even  if  we  could  find  perfect 
men  to  direct  the  program  no  amount 
of  money  saved  would  be  worth  the  loss 
of  freedom  of  America's  farmers. 

I  shall  vote  ae;ainst  this  bill.  I  will 
look  forward  to  making  some  real  prog- 
ress and  thus  turning  our  backs  on  fail- 
ures. Let  us  develop  a  realistic  program 
of  phasing  Goveriunent  out  of  agricul- 
ture over  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
so  that  we  can  be  assured  that  never 
because  of  Government  interference — 
howbeit  in  the  best  intentions — that 
never  will  the  farmer  be  forced  into  the 
position  of  becoming  a  tenant  of  the 
Government  while  dwelling  on  his  own 
land. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Nelskn  1 . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  leadership's  fine  at- 
titude expressed  here  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
I  shall  however  propose  some  amend- 
ments that  I  feel  will  improve  the  bill 
and  make  it  a  better,  more  workable 
measure. 

I  offer  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Committee  some  proposals  for  a  long- 
range  program  that  I  believe  will  be 
effective  and  acceptable. 

When  Congress  faces  up  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  farm  legislation,  many 
of  us  worry  a  bit  about  what  kind  of  an 
animal  will  be  trotted  out  this  time. 

A  careful  examination  of  farm  legis- 
lation over  a  period  of  many  years  can 
lead  only  to  one  conclusion  and  that  is 
that  there  has  constantly  been  a  greater 
disposition  to  legislate  programs  de- 
signed to  get  votes  rather  than  results. 

It  is  also  crystal  clear  that  no  program 
has  existed  long  enough  to  prove  itself. 
The  result  is  that  the  farmer  has  become 
the  victim  of  a  badly  bungled  mess.  The 
farmer  now  finds  himself  becoming  the 
whipping  boy  of  an  irate  public  that 
does  not  realize  that  many  of  the  farmers 
have  never  asked  for  many  of  the  pro- 
posals foisted  ufKjn  them.  Vast  num- 
bers of  farmers  have  gone  about  their 
business  operating  their  family  live- 
stock farms,  producing  crops,  feeding  it 
out  to  their  livestock.  They  have  not 
contributed  to  the  bulging  stockpiles  of 
surplus  grain. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  all 
farmers  would  benefit  by  a  farm  pro- 
gram if  it  works. 

Prom  the  best  information  I  could  get, 
we  had  in  1958  about  338  million  acres 
in  production  in  the  United  States.  The 
production  from  almost  half  of  that 
total,  or  156  million  acres,  was  fed  on 
the  farms. 

It  seems  quite  clear,  if  we  hope  to  get 
adequate  land  retirement  to  balance  sup- 
ply and  demand,  it  will  require  partici- 
pation of  all  the  farmers  to  do  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  here  on 
the  floor : 

Statements  have  been  made:  If  the 
farmer  is  to  get  Government  supports, 
he  should  be  willing  to  do  something 
for  it.    I  agree. 

We  have  heard  statements  that  the 
Government  must  reduce  storage  costs, 
and  so  forth.     I  agree. 

We  have  heard  statements  that  we 
must  have  rigid  regulations  and  quotas; 
penalties  and  jail  sentences  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  program.     I  disagree. 

I  assume  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  offer  alternative 
proposals  as  a  substitute.  This  I  pro- 
pose to  do.  In  1960  some  of  us  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  reduce  surpluses  by  a 
land  retirement  program  much  like  the 
present  feed  grain  law.  This  propwsal 
was  introduced  by  a  number  of  Midwest 
Republicans.  The  plan  provided  for 
land  retirement.  It  was  voluntary.  It 
provided  payment  in  cash  or  in  kind. 
It  did  not  give  the  Secretary  market- 
busting  authority. 


I  voted  for  the  feed  grsiin  bill  pres- 
ently in  operation  after  it  was  confere«d 
and  limitations  placed  on  the  Secretary 
relative  to  sale  of  surpluses. 

The  Secretary  as  well  as  farm  organ- 
izations has  stated  that  cheap  feed 
means  cheap  livestock.  Section  3  of  the 
feed  grain  bill  gave  unlimited  authority 
to  drive  the  market  down,  and  under  this 
law  the  Secretary  set  supports  at  74  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  farmer  had  no 
chance  to  get  an  adequate  price  in  the 
market  or  from  the  Government.  Vast 
amounts  of  grain  have  been  sold  to 
speculators  at  prices  far  below  cost  of 
production  out  of  commodity  credit  bins. 
In  most  cases  the  farmer  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  buy  at  the  same  level.  It  has 
now,  however,  been  demonstrated  that 
great  participation  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram by  the  farmers  resulted.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  route  of  strict  quotas 
and  regimentation  many  inequities  could 
and  would  result. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself 
hailed  the  feed  grain  law  a  great  success 
and  if  his  statements  were  accurate  its 
continuation  would  certainly  result  in  a 
drawdown  of  surplus  grain  in  storage, 
hence  a  savings  of  storage  fees  and  costs 
to  the  Government.  No  law  could,  by 
the  wave  of  a  magic  wand,  cause  9  bil- 
lion of  surplus  to  disappear  overnight. 
The  reduction  of  the  surplus  must  be  ac- 
complished on  a  gradual  basis  so  as  not 
to  disrupt  the  market  unduly. 

The  administration  proposal.  H.R. 
11222,  previously  considered  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  obviously  had  little  en- 
thusiastic support  from  farm  organiza- 
tions and  likewise  little  support  in  the 
committee.  After  months  of  considera- 
tion and  considerable  ixilitical  pressure  It 
came  out  of  committee  with  a  one-vote 
margin.  In  the  frantic  effort  to  pass  this 
bill.  34  amendments  were  added  to  the 
bill  to  give  special  exemptions.  These 
provisions  were  nothing  but  loopholes. 
As  a  result,  the  production  reduction 
would  have  applied  most  heavily  to  13 
States  and  payment  for  idle  {u;res  would 
phase  out  in  3  years.  Taxes  and  inter- 
est on  investment  still  would  have  to  be 
met.  Many  Congressmen  voted  for  the 
bill  after  the  bill  was  fixed  up  so  it  did 
not  apply  to  their  States. 

In  the  debate  some  speakers  pointed 
out  how  well  quotas  and  controls  had 
worked  in  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  et  cetera. 
The  facts  are,  while  reduction  was  ac- 
complished in  these  commodities,  cross 
compliance  was  not  required.  Today 
you  will  find  thousands  of  acres  of  soy- 
beans, corn,  wheat,  moving  in  on  acres 
formerly  in  cotton  and  tobacco. 

The  administration  approach  seems  to 
be  to  expand  the  use  of  quotas  to  feed 
grains,  dairy  products,  or  all  of  the  256 
agricultural  commodities.  The  recent 
scandals  in  the  farm  program  has  been 
by  wheeling  and  dealing  in  quotas — cot- 
ton and  rice.  By  the  expansion  of  this 
system  we  can  expect  more  of  the  same. 

However,  the  total  cultivated  acres  can 
easily  be  established  for  each  farm. 
There  could  be  no  illegal  dealing  in  com- 
modity quotas — farms  cannot  be  moved 
around  from  county  to  county.  State  to 
State,  as  was  done  in  the  quota  racket. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  cotton  pro- 
gram; I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  tell  the 
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tobacco  or  wheatgrowers  what  to  do.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  cotton  program,  while  hailed  as  a 
great  success,  is  tremendously  expensive. 
We  strangely  hear  little  talk  about  that. 
Under  terms  of  the  cotton  program,  the 
support  maximum  is  90  percent.  It 
presently  is  supported  at  82  percent. 
Feed  grains  at  74  percent. 

I  do  ask  that  the  feed  grain  farmers 
be  given  a  chance  to  advance  under  a 
workable  program  for  the  feed  grain 
production.  While  1  do  not  oppose  ex- 
tension of  the  feed  grain  program,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  for  con- 
sideration a  long-range  program  which 
would  provide  In  general  terms,  tliat — 

First.  All  farmers  participate  in  a  land 
retiremont  program.  If  a  farmer  refuses 
to  take  land  out  on  a  voluntary  basis,  he 
forfeits  any  and  all  pajrments  and  sup- 
ports that  come  from  the  Federal  <3o\  - 
emment. 

Second.  In  dealing  with  land  retire- 
ment we  have  in  mind  that  each  farm 
has  individual  characteristics  adapted  to 
different  types  of  family-farm  operation 
and  that  Instead  o(f  dealing  with  sep- 
arate commodities  as  we  now  are  doing, 
we  deal  with  total  cultivated  acres  on 
each  individual  farm,  requiring  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  reduction. 

Third.  The  payment  could  be  a  modest 
one  per  acre  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  re- 
ceive cash,  and  if  the  farmer  operates  a 
livestock  farm  where  all  of  his  feed  is 
used  on  the  farm,  make  a  liberal  pay- 
ment out  of  surplus  feed  to  replace  the 
feed  that  he  would  have  raised  on  his 
own  acres.  The  requirement  in  this  case 
would,  of  course,  be  that  these  com- 
modities be  not  thrown  back  into  the 
competitive  market. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  given  the  flexibility  of  adjust- 
ing supports  up  or  down  within  certain 
reasonable  limits.  It  has  l>een  demon- 
strated in  the  instance  of  soybeans  where 
the  support  price  was  set  too  high  that 
in  1  year  you  will  have  a  surplus.  It 
could  likewise  be  demonstrated  that  by 
rcducmg  the  support  price  you  would 
reduce  the  production  in  1  year's  time. 
This  would  not  require  an  army  of  police- 
men to  enforce.  You  would  have  the 
wholesome  attitude  of  voluntary  par- 
ticipation which  could  be  stimulated 
tremendously  under  a  tillable  acre 
approach.  It  would  provide  some  flexi- 
bility of  operation  that  could  accom- 
modate the  individual  characteristics  of 
every  farm  in  the  country. 

Fifth.  Commodity  Credit  surpluses 
should  not  be  dumped  as  permitted  un- 
der the  present  program.  We  should 
revert  back  to  the  previous  level  at  105 
percent  of  supports — higher  would  be 
better. 

Sixth.  I  recommend  an  on-the-farm 
storage  program,  liberalized  over  the 
present  procedure  and  made  more  ac- 
ceptable, reducing  the  rcdtape  involved, 
where  the  farmer  by  signing  proper 
agreements  with  the  local  ASC  commit- 
tee would  build  storage  on  the  farm 
which  could  be  amortized  out  of  storage 
fees.  This  facility  when  fully  amortized 
by  fees  collected  becomes  the  property 
of  the  farmer  but  would  be  available  for 
surplus  grain  on  tlie  farm  at  no  cost  to 


the  Government.  This  could  be  a  long- 
range  program  that  would  not  violently 
disrupt  commercial  facilities  but  wotild 
progressively  move  toward  a  proper  loca- 
tion of  the  stored  grain  right  on  the 
farm  where  in  many  cases  the  farmer 
would  buy  it  back  at  a  later  date.  I  have 
no  objections  to  a  reasonable  commer- 
cial storage  participation,  but  we  have 
seen  the  extremes  come  about  which  is 
not  good  even  for  the  grain  trade. 

It  becomes  clear  that  many  assxmie 
that  the  problems  of  agriculture  will  be 
solved  if  production  is  cut,  unit  prices 
raised.  Such  a  step  with  moderation  is 
necessary.  However,  we  cannot  and 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
merchandizing  of  our  product  must  be 
improved  not  only  In  the  domestic  mar- 
ket but  in  the  world  market  as  well. 

If  we  proceed  with  a  program  depend- 
ing on  ihe  Government  as  our  market  as 
well  as  our  salesman,  we  are  in  trouble. 

With  the  C<Mnmon  Market  develop- 
ment in  Europe  it  becomes  evident  that 
we  must  do  a  better  job  of  selling;  a 
better  job  of  negotiating — because  we 
cannot  maintain  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy with  just  a  domestic  market — even 
at  a  high  unit  price.  We  must  develop 
and  expand  our  world  mai'kets  to  produce 
an  adequate  dollar  income  to  support 
our  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  M.\cGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Nelsem],  for  the  program  which  he  is 
presenting  here  today.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it.  It  represents  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  solution  of 
a  difficult  problem,  an  approach  not 
characterized  by  a  "politics  first "  atti- 
tude toward  the  problems  of  American 
farming  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  disturbed,  as  oth- 
ers were,  by  the  fiareup  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  his  press  confer- 
ence yesterday  and  specifically  by  his 
comments  after  he  reportedly  lost  his 
temper.  The  Secretary  used  a  double 
standard  in  criticizing  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  successfully  fought  against  his 
blueprint  of  regimentation  for  our  farm- 
ers; Republicans  were  "irresiwnsible" 
while  the  48  Democrats  who  voted  to  re- 
ject his  scheme  were  "a  small  minority 
who  had  some  honest  differences."  This 
sounds  like  tlie  false  comment  of  the 
day  before  when  21  Senators  who  op- 
posed higher  taxes  to  finance  limited 
health  care  for  the  aged  were  called  a 
handful  of  Democrats.  What  we  need  is 
less  petty  partisan  politics  as  shown  by 
these  intemperate  statements,  and  more 
statesmanlike  leadership  as  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen]  in  offering  his  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  12391,  now  under  consideration, 
provides  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
current  voluntary  feed  grain  adjust- 
ments  and    the   semivoluntary    wheat 


program.  These  programs  are  a  great 
improvement  over  going  bsuA.  to  those  in 
effect  in  1960.  Corn  stocks  are  being 
reduced  by  360  million  bushels  this  year, 
the  first  reduction  in  10  years.  A  mar- 
ket has  been  provided  for  that  amount 
of  corn  that  would  have  now  been  in 
Government  storage,  farm  income  has 
increased,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  has 
been  reduced  and  consumer  costs  have 
not  risen  as  a  result. 

Wheat  stocks  also  will  be  reduced  225 
million  bushels  as  a  restilt  of  the  1962 
wheat  program. 

They  also  have  improved  farm  in- 
come. They  should  be  continued  until 
better  long-term  programs  are  available 
to  take  their  place. 

FirO    GRAINS    DIFTER   rXOM    WHIAT   AND   COTTON 

A  mistake  made  by  some  supporters 
of  the  proposed  mandatory  feed  grains 
program  was  to  assume  that  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  the  relatively  suc- 
cessful wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  programs  would  apply 
equally  well  to  feed  grains.  Farmers 
grow  wheat,  cotton,  or  tobacco  for  direct 
sale.  Every  producer  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  market  price  and  the  price 
support  level  for  these  crops.  But  a  ma- 
jority of  feed  grain  producers  do  not  sell 
their  crops — they  feed  them  to  their  own 
livestock.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
feed  grain  producers  voting  in  a  market- 
ing quota  referendum  would  be  sellers 
of  grains  for  cash.  A  larger  number 
would  be  net  buyers  of  feed  grains. 

Overall,  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
feed  grains  are  sold  off  the  farms  where 
grown.  To  be  sure,  the  largest  and  most 
productive  farms  sell  a  large  part  of  their 
feed  crops  for  cash.  But  the  average 
size  and  smaller  than  average  feed  and 
livestock  farms  often  are  net  buyers. 
Farmers  generally  are  aware  that  an 
oversupply  of  feed  leads  to  cheap  live- 
stock. Yet,  many  who  feed  all  they  pro- 
duce are  more  concerned  about  the  feed 
production  base  for  their  livestock  than 
they  are  about  feed  grain  price  support 
levels.  Because  of  these  differences  a 
successful  mandatory  feed  grains  pro- 
gram will  differ  substantially  from  the 
wheat  and  cotton  programs.  We  also 
should  remember  that  cotton,  wheat,  to- 
bacco, and  rice  producers  were  free  to 
plant  diverted  acres  into  feed  grains. 
Feed  grain  producers  could  not  divert  to 
other  basic  crops  that  they  could  ef- 
ficiently produce. 

VOLUNTAKY  PXOGBAM  COSTS  BCASONABLE 

The  voluntary  feed  grain  program  first 
enacted  in  1961  and  continued  in  1962 
is  proving  to  be  even  more  successful 
than  expected.  It  has  cut  Government 
costs.  It  has  increased  farm  Income. 
Feed  grain  carryover  stocks  have  been 
reduced  13  percent.  These  stock  re- 
ductions were  achieved  in  spite  of  ex- 
periencing in  1961  the  best  feed  grain 
growing  weather  and  the  highest  acre 
3ields  on  record.  If  average  weather 
prevails  in  the  current  growing  season 
stock  reductions  in  the  next  12  months 
will  be  even  greater.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations, participation  in  the  1962 
program  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1961. 
Apparently  a  lot  of  feed  grain  farmere 
understand  the  problem  and  are  willing 
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to  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis  on  the 
terms  offered  them.  And  even  more  sur- 
prisingly, perhaps,  the  production  of  the 
noncooperators  has  not  increased.  The 
July  crop  report  shows  that  the  1962 
acreage  of  com  for  grain  is  2  percent 
lower  than  in  1961. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  the  voluntary  program  if  continued 
for  several  years  would  fail  because  of  a 
drop  in  participation  and  because  of 
increased  plantings  by  nonparticipants. 
I  have  been  concerned  about  both  possi- 
bilities. I  am  somewhat  reassured  by 
the  higher  participation  in  the  1962  pro- 
gram and  the  July  crop  report. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  the  major 
com  producing  State.  56  percent  of  the 
farmers  participated  in  the  1961  pro- 
gram. They  diverted  2.8  million  acres 
from  feed  grain  production  to  conserva- 
tion uses.  This  year  60  percent  of  the 
farmers  signed  up  to  divert  over  3  mil- 
lion acres.  The  July  crop  report  shows 
that  Iowa  farmers — including  all  partic- 
ipants and  nonparticipants — reduced 
their  acreage  of  com  for  grain  by  3  per- 
cent, or  over  300.000  acres  this  year  as 
compared  with  last. 

It  demonstrates  that  as  long  as  stocks 
are  excessive  and  are  used  to  make  pay- 
ments in  kind,  Government  stocks  can 
be  reduced  and  costs  lowered  by  continu- 
ing a  volimtary  program.  Experience 
indicates  that  in  some  respects  the  vol- 
imtary program  can  be  tightened  up  and 
made  even  more  effective.  And,  contrary 
to  the  mistaken  opinions  of  many,  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
grams have  not  been  out  of  line  with 
Government  costs  for  the  wheat  and 
cotton  programs.  The  value  of  the  feed 
grains  produced  each  year  is  more  than 
the  combined  value  of  the  wheat  and 
cotton  crops. 

For  the  last  9  years,  the  costs  of  the 
feed  grain  price-support  programs  have 
averaged  only  5  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  crops  produced.  During  the  same 
period  wheat  price-support  program 
costs  averaged  12  percent  and  cotton 
price -supports  costs  averaged  8  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  crops  harvested. 
These  costs  include  realized  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
export  subsidies  paid  on  these  crops. 
They  do  not  mclude  the  cost  of  surplus 
sales  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
where  only  local  currencies  are  received. 
If  the  cost  of  these  sales  were  included 
in  the  annual  costs,  those  for  wheat, 
especially,  would  be  much  higher. 

Peed  grain  program  costs  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  the  crops  protected  have 
been  low.  But  they  appear  even  lower 
in  relation  to  the  value  of  feed  crops, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products  sold. 
Peed  grain  supE>orts — and  storage  pro- 
grams— have  stabilized  and  prevented 
substantial  declines  in  livestock  prices. 
For  the  last  9  years  feed  crop,  livestock, 
and  livestock  product  sales  have  averaged 
about  $20  billion  a  year.  During  this 
period  average  price  support  costs  were 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  value  of  these 
products  sold.  No  other  mandatory 
price-support  program  has  equaled  this 
record  for  low  costs  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  Incomes  stabilized. 

Fully  as  important,  since  the  acreage 
diversion  payments  under  the  current 


voluntary  program  are  paid  for  in  kind; 
that  is.  by  the  sale  of  feed  grains  from 
Government  stocks,  the  real  or  net  cost 
to  the  Government  is  less  than  the  value 
of  the  payments  to  the  producers.  The 
net  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program  is  nmning 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
crops  protected  or  about  2  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  feed  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products  sold. 

These  costs  are  lower  in  terms  of  value 
of  crops  protected  than  the  costs  for  the 
mandatory  price-support  programs  ex- 
cept tobacco. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  misin- 
formation on  this  point.  The  net  cost 
of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  is 
not  only  less  than  under  the  1958  legis- 
lation, on  a  value-of-product  basis  tak- 
ing into  account  surplus  sales  for  local 
currencies — it  is  less  than  half  as  costly 
as  the  wheat  and  rice  programs.  Vol- 
imtary feed  grain  program  costs  on  this 
basis  also  are  substantially  less  than  for 
the  mandatory  cotton  and  peanut  pro- 
grams. 
ma>  CHAIN  stmPLCSES  as  relatzo  to  acsbaoes 

DrVKRTED  ntOM  WHSAT  AND  COTTOIf 

There  has  been  far  too  little  attention 
directed  to,  and  understanding  of.  the 
extent  to  which  the  wheat  and  cotton 
programs  have  diverted  acreages  into 
feed  grain  production.  I  do  not  oppose 
these  programs  at  this  time.  They  have 
been  effective  in  protecting  and  main- 
taining wheat  and  cotton  producers  in- 
comes but  consideration  must  be  given 
for  their  effects  upon  other  commodities. 

Without  them  income  from  the  sale  of 
wheat  would  have  fallen  nearly  one-half 
and  income  from  the  sale  of  cotton  would 
have  fallen  15  percent  or  more.  Yet  the 
fact  remains,  since  1952-53.  feed  grains 
were  increased  13  million  acres  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  Plains,  and  Western 
States  where  13  million  acres  have  been 
diverted  out  of  wheat  and  8  million  acres 
out  of  cotton  production  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  farm  programs — Agriculture  In- 
formation Bulletin  239,  table  9.  March 
1961. 

In  the  period  1954  to  1960.  these  13 
million  additional  acres  produced  8  to  10 
million  tons  a  year,  or  a  total  of  50  to  70 
million  tons  of  feed  grains.  These  50  to 
70  million  tons  of  feed  grains  produced 
on  diverted  wheat  and  cottonlands  may 
be  compared  with  the  carryover  stock 
of  feed  grains  in  1960  of  85  million  tons. 

A  decline  in  feed  grain  acreages  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  offset  a  part 
of  the  diversion  to  feed  grains  from 
wheat  and  cotton  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 
Plains,  and  Western  States.  But  the  rec- 
ord is  clear:  the  national  net  increase 
in  feed  grains  in  the  past  10  years  of  8 
million  acres  has  been  largely  the  result 
of  acreage  divisions  resulting  from  the 
wheat  and  cotton  programs.  Thus  a 
large  part  of  the  buildup  in  Govern- 
ment stock  of  feed  grains  was  almost 
directly  the  result  of  the  wheat  and  cot- 
ton programs. 

rEXD   GRAIN   PROGRAM    BENETrrS    CATTLEMEN 

While  major  benefits  of  feed  grain  ad- 
justment and  price-support  programs  In 
the  first  instance  fiow  to  the  producers 
of  feed  grains,  feed  grains  are  only  a 
third  of  all  feeds  utilized  In  livestock 


production.  And  since  all  feeds  to  an 
extent  substitute  for  each  other,  feed 
grain  producers,  as  a  result  of  competi- 
tive forces,  cannot  avoid  sharing  their 
gains  with  producers  of  range  forage, 
hay.  and  pasture.  Feed  grain  adjust- 
ment programs,  by  holding  the  supplies 
of  feed  grains  in  check,  Increase  the 
value  of  all  other  feed  supplies. 

Livestock  producers  also  benefit  from 
feed  grain  programs  which  hold  supplies 
in  check  for  the  balanced  supply  of  feed 
grains  keeps  livestock  production  from 
exceeding  market  needs.  Economic 
studies  indicate  that  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue a  feed  grain  price  support  and 
land  retirement  program  similar  to  the 
present  one  we  must  expect  a  decline  of 
$2  billion  or  10  percent  in  the  mcome 
from  sales  of  feed  grains,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products  within  a  few  years. 

If,  however,  we  continue  programs 
similar  to  those  at  present  we  can  ex- 
pect further  increases  of  $1  to  $2  billion 
in  livestock  producers'  incomes  in  the 
near  future.  The  projected  differences 
between  no  program  and  an  effective  feed 
grain  program  in  cash  income  from  the 
sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
is  $3.5  to  $4  billion  or  15  to  20  percent. 

And,  contrary  to  much  misinformation 
which  has  circulated  in  the  cattle  pro- 
ducing States  outside  the  Com  Belt,  eco- 
nomic studies  demonstrate  that  effective 
feed  grain  programs  help  rather  than 
hurt  cattle  raisers. 

Economists  at  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  projected  a  drop  in  cattle  prices  to 
$15  to  $17  per  100  pounds  by  1965  If  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs  were  discon- 
tinued. Income  from  the  sale  of  cattle 
and  calves  would  be  at  least  10  percent 
lower  than  if  effective  programs  are 
continued. 

With  smaller  marketing.s  of  all  meat 
animals  resulting  from  balanced  feed 
grain  production  both  fattened  and  un- 
fattened  beef  cattle  prices  would  be 
higher  than  otherwise.  Producers  of 
feeder  cattle  for  fattening  receive  30  to 
40  percent  of  their  Income  from  the  sale 
of  cull  breedmg  stock.  Although  the 
feeding  margin  would  be  wider  on  gram 
fattened  cattle  to  cover  the  higher  cost 
of  feed  grains,  the  higher  value  of  fat- 
tened animals  would  permit  stable  or 
higher  prices  for  feeder  animals. 

The  higher  prices  for  cull  breeding 
animals  and  stable  or  higher  prices  for 
feeders  would  result  In  Income  improve- 
ment for  cattlemen  even  though  they 
did  not  produce  any  feed  grains. 

Cattlemen  who  oppose  feed  grain  ad- 
justment programs  overlook  the  effects 
of  competitive  economic  forces.  Under 
competitive  conditions  prevailing,  feeder 
cattle  prices  would  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  balanced  feed  grain  supplies; 
there  would  be  higher  prices  for  finished 
animals  and  prices  definitely  would  be 
higher  for  cull  breeding  stock. 

FEED  GRAIN   ACRES  DIVERTED  TO  rABTTTRE   REDUCE 
PRODUCTION  TWO-THIRDS 

Under  the  current  programs  acres  di- 
verted from  feed  grains  and  wheat  are 
put  to  conserving  uses — except  for  a  few 
special  crops.  Pasturing  is  permitted 
only  in  drought  or  fiood  areas.  This 
gives  the  programs  their  maximum  ef- 
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fectiveness  in  reducing  total  farm  out- 
put. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment cost  of  programs,  however,  cat- 
tle raisers  would  not  be  hurt  and  the 
livestock  industry  would  benefit  from  a 
program  which  merely  diverted  feed 
grsUn  acreages  to  pasture.  For  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  it  Is  estimated  that  if 
pasturing  were  permitted  on  the  acres 
diverted  from  feed  production,  the  feed 
value  of  the  pasturage  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  only  one-third  of  the  feed  grain 
production  avoided.  Such  a  program 
would  be  two- thirds  as  effective  as  the 
current  program  in  holding  total  farm 
output  in  check. 

Equally  important  a  transition  period 
would  be  provided  because  most  of  the 
pasturage  would  be  utilized  by  beef 
breeding  herds  and  would  not  Increase 
market  supplies  of  beef  cattle  for  an- 
other 2  or  3  years.  Projections 
indicate  total  feed  utilization  of  beef 
cattle  would  be  increased  by  2  percent  or 
less  by  a  feed  grain  adjustment  program 
which  diverted  feed  grain  acres  to  pas- 
ture as  necessary  to  balance  feed  grain 
production  with  market  needs.  This 
would  be  fully  offset  by  the  improvement 
In  market  prices  for  cattle  resulting  from 
the  smaller  marketings  of  all  other  meat 
animals  and  livestock  products,  asso- 
ciated with  smaller  feed  grain  supplies. 

STABLE     PRICE     BCPPOBTS     AND     CONTINUED 
ACREAGE   DIVER6JON    NEEDED 

In  view  of  our  experience  with  the 
current  voluntary  feed  grains  program, 
if  it  is  continued  for  another  year  or 
two  after  1963.  carryover  stocks  will  be 
reduced  to  desirable  levels  of  approxi- 
mately 40  million  tons.  Once  stocks  are 
reduced  to  desirable  levels  acreage  di- 
version programs  can  be  reduced  almost 
one-half,  and  costs  can  be  reduced  in 
proportion. 

Recent  weather  investigations  carried 
on  by  Dean  Thompson  of  Iowa  State 
University  indicate  that  unusually  fa- 
vorable weather  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  high  com  and  grain 
sorghum  yields  In  each  of  the  years  1958 
through  1961.  Two-thirds  of  the  in- 
crease in  com  yields  In  the  central  Corn 
Belt  States  in  1961  over  1960  could  be 
explained  by  the  unusually  favorable 
weather — the  most  favorable  weather  on 
record — according  to  Dean  Thompson. 

The  amount  of  acreage  diversion 
needed  from  year  to  year  to  keep  feed 
grain  supplies  in  balance  with  market 
needs,  of  course,  will  depend  on  the  trend 
in  acre  yields.  The  trend  in  acre  yields, 
in  turn,  will  depend  on  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  fertilizer  use  and  other  techni- 
cal Improvements  and  on  the  weather. 

As  I  see  It.  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  major 
decline  in  feed  grain  and  livestock  prices 
and  producers'  incomes  we  must  main- 
tain stable  price  supports.  We  must  draw 
existing  carryover  stocks  down  to  de- 
sirable levels  and  prevent  future  major 
buildups.  We  must  divert  as  much  feed 
grain  acreage  each  year  to  unharvested 
conservation  uses  or  pasturage  as  nec- 
essai-y  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
We  also  must  prevent  further  diversions 
from  other  lines  of  production,  such  as 
wheat  or  cotton  to  feed  grains. 

I  am  confident  Government  costs  can 
be  reduced  even  further  if  an  acceptable 


program  can  be  developed  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  I  have  always  favored 
programs  wherein  all  producers  can 
share  in  their  benefits.  I  hope  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  develop  a  more  acceptable  feed 
grains  program  in  the  next  12  months 
than  the  one  that  was  defeated  this 
year. 

The  situation  is  not  without  hope. 
Some  gains  have  been  made  under  the 
emergency  feed  grains  program.  Feed 
grain  stocks  are  now  being  reduced. 
Reduced  production  on  the  part  of  co- 
operators  is  not  being  offset  by  increased 
production  on  the  part  of  noncoopera- 
tors. Government  costs  are  being  re- 
duced and  will  be  even  lower  when  no 
further  stock  reductions  are  necessary. 

With  stable  price  supports,  authority 
to  sell  stocks  at  up  to  10  percent  below 
the  support  level  when  stocks  are  exces- 
sive and  reasonable  acreage  diversion 
payments — utiUzing  payments  in  kind 
when  stocks  are  excessive — feed  grain 
and  livestock  producers'  prices  and  in- 
comes can  be  stabilized  at  20  to  30  per- 
cent higher  levels  than  under  free  mar- 
ket conditions.  And  these  results  can 
be  achieved  at  costs  which  are  not  out 
of  line,  on  a  value-of-product  basis,  with 
the  price  support  costs  for  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  peanuts. 

I  hope  It  win  be  possible  during  the 
coming  year  to  get  general  agreement 
on  some  guidelines  from  which  a  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  that  will  provide 
reasonable  prices  in  the  marketplace, 
less  direct  Involvement  by  the  Govern- 
ment, less  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
stable  plentiful  supplies  for  consumers 
at  reasonable  prices — after  carefully 
studying  the  present  situation  as  out- 
Imed  above — and  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise— I  am  of  the  belief  that  such  a 
solution  Is  possible. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suppose  my  vote  against  H.R.  12391 — 
the  most  recent  version  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962 — will,  in  some 
quarters,  be  Interpreted  as  an  act  of 
negativism.  I  also  suppose  that  if  this 
bill  is  defeated — as  I  hope  it  is — the  Re- 
publican minority  of  this  body  will  once 
again  be  cast  by  the  President  In  the  role 
of  a  villian  tying  the  heroine  of  progress 
on  the  rails  of  obstruction. 

However,  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  legislation — like  the  earlier 
bill — originated  out  of  the  White  House 
by  way  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
leaving  it  up  to  Congress  either  to  accept 
or  reject  It.  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  about 
to  convert  myself  Into  a  rubberstamp 
merely  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ob- 
structionism. 

This  bill  is  not  a  good  one — even  as 
stopgap  legislation — and  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not  good,  either  for  the  farmer 
or  the  people,  have  previously  been  ex- 
pressed by  such  of  my  colleagues  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr.  McIntireI 
with  whose  remarks  I  wish  to  associate 
myself. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  I  would  also 
have  to  oppose  this  bill  solely  on  account 
of  the  dairy  provisions  still  therein  con- 
tained, which  are  not  only  unworkable 
but  are  also  designed  to  lay  the  basis 
for  future  stringent  production  controls 
on  milk  and  milk  products  which  I  am 


certain  the  dairy  farmers  I  represent  are 
totally  unwiUing  to  accept. 

Still,  those  of  us  who  continue  to 
oppose  legislation  that  trends  in  the 
direction  of  this  must  have  an  alterna- 
tive. Without  such  an  alternative,  our 
p>ositlon  is  somewhat  less  than  re- 
sponsible. A  partial  alternative — if 
no  new  legislation  is  adopted  this  year — 
is  automatically  provided  for  us  in  the 
form  of  the  1958  act,  to  which  we  would 
revert  for  corn  and  other  feed  grains, 
and  the  1949  act,  to  which  we  would 
revert,  apparently,  for  wheat.  Perhaps 
both  of  these  former  programs  are  de- 
fective in  one  way  or  another,  under 
today's  conditions,  but  it  is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  they  are  prefer- 
able to  the  feed  grains  and  wheat 
sections  of  H.R.  12391,  and  will  be  con- 
siderably less  expensive  to  operate. 

As  for  the  dairy  surplus  problem,  much 
of  that  was  caused  by  the  scramble  to 
build  bases  set  off  by  armounced  plans 
to  seek  production  quotas,  and  a  bumper 
crop  stimulated  both  by  favorable 
weather  conditions  and  the  Secretary's 
unfortunate  decision  to  raise  price  sup- 
ports a  year  ago  this  March.  All  of 
these  factors  would  be  missing  this  year, 
and  milk  production  might  well  seek  a 
more  realistic  level  on  its  own  without 
further  tinkering. 

But  these  automatic  alternatives 
are  little  better  than  stopgap  meas- 
ures on  their  own.  For  the  long  run — 
as  I  have  always  felt — we  must  embark 
on  a  new  course  as  soon  as  possible, 
turning  off  the  road  of  greater  and 
greater  Government  control  and  on  to 
one  designed  to  restore  a  free  market 
in  farm  products  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  This  can  be  done  and — 
I  believe — without  undue  hardship  for 
our  farmers  by  recourse  to  a  land -re- 
tirement program  such  as  that  now  ad- 
vanced by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  or  by  adoption  of  some  such 
a  prc^ram  as  that  recently  advocated 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment designed  to  divert  those 
people  who  should  not.  any  longer,  be 
in  the  farming  profession — people  who 
have  been  held  virtual  captives  in  that 
profession  by  just  such  legislation  as 
that  before  us  today — into  some  more 
useful  and  truly  productive  line  of  work. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
will  say  that  such  a  course  is  neither 
practical  nor  possible — but  I  wonder  if 
they  will  recognize  that  they,  too,  by 
so  saying,  might  just  possibly  be  nega- 
tive obstructionists? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
hoped  that  this  Congress  would  pass  a 
bill  such  as  the  bill  I  introduced,  which 
provides  for  very  liberal  payment  in 
kind  instead  of  paying  cash  out  of  an 
already  bankrupt  U.S.  Treasury  for  re- 
ducing the  production  of  feed  grains. 

There  is,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  a  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  now  before  the  House, 
which  permits  a  producer  of  feed  grains 
to  accept  partial  payment  in  kind,  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  farmers  in  my  district  and 
elsewhere,  who  have  made  a  study  of 
my  bill  have  asked  me  why  Congress 
does  not  see  the  logic  in  my  bill  and  pass 
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it.  To  that  question  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  The  powers  that  be  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  be  fear- 
ful that,  If  my  bill  is  made  law,  thou- 
sands of  the  brethren  who  are  now  draw- 
ing good  pay  In  the  Department,  would 
soon  be  out  of  a  job.  due  to  the  simplicity 
of  administrating  the  law.  Hence  they 
oppose  it.  Here  is  an  explanation  of  my 
bill  HJl.  11941.  I  hope  we  can  pass  it 
in  the  next  Congress. 

HJl.  11941  is  a  complete  farm  bill, 
easy  to  understand  and  to  administer, 
and  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
quickly  reduce  the  huge  price-depressing 
surpluses  of  feed  grains  at  little  cost, 
while  at  the  same  time  provide  great 
benefits  to  our  farmers  natlcmwlde.  and 
do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis  with  no  pen- 
alties imposed  on  any  farmer.  Partici- 
pation will  be  no  problem  because  of  the 
Uberal  benefits  provided.  Here  are  the 
principal  provisions  In  my  bill  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  in  understandable  language. 

HB..  11941  provides  for  liberal  pay- 
ment In  kind  to  the  farmers  who  reduce 
by  at  least  10  percent  but  not  more  than 
33  Va  percent,  the  number  of  acres  they 
had  In  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain 
sorghima,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed  produc- 
tion, on  an  average  during  the  previous 
2  years.  Such  reduction  entitled  a  par- 
ticipating farmer  to  receive  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  valued  at  80  percent 
of  the  average  previous  2  years'  produc- 
tion on  the  Idled  acres.  This  certificate 
entitles  the  owner  of  same  to  withdraw 
grain  In  kind  from  Commodity  storage 
for  his  own  use,  or  else  he  can  sell  his 
certificate  to  a  neighbor,  grain  dealer, 
or  to  anyone  else  except  back  to  Uncle 
Sam.  For  example,  If  the  average  3^eld 
of  corn  during  the  previous  two  years 
was  70  bushels  per  acre  on  the  Idled 
acres,  the  farmer  woiild  receive  80  per- 
cent of  70  bushels,  or  56  bushels  of  high 
feed  value  corn  for  each  acre  so  idled, 
and  if  lower  feed  value  com  Is  accepted, 
the  participant  would  receive  more  bush- 
els in  ratio  with  Its  feed  value,  should 
he  elect  to  take  the  com  from  CCC  bins 
for  his  own  use. 

By  this  method.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  acreage  reduction  would  be 
about  20  percent  below  the  previous  2 
years'  production.  Added  to  that  reduc- 
tion would  be  the  automatic  20  percent 
reduction  In  available  grain  brought 
about  by  allowing  80  percent  withdrawal 
instead  of  the  full  100  percent. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  the  bill  is 
made  law  It  will,  as  you  can  readily  and 
clearly  see,  quickly  reduce  the  price- 
depressing  surpluses  of  all  grain.  Noth- 
ing In  my  bill  affects  the  conservation 
reserve  law  now  in  effect,  nor  does  it 
affect  the  present  payments  for  certain 
soil  conservation  practices,  and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pro- 
vide for  sharing  of  certificates  among  the 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  HJl.  11941  does  amend 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  in  a  number  of  respects, 
as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  as  does  the  com- 
mittee bill  now  before  the  House. 

Now  in  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that 
all  who  have  knowledge  of  our  farm 


problem  and  Its  causes  will,  I  am  sure, 
after  studying  my  bill  come  to  but  one 
conclusion,  which  will  surely  be  that  if 
HJl.  11941  is  made  law,  the  farm  prob- 
l«n  will  soon  be  solved,  and  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  of  our  already 
overburdened  taxpayers  will  be  saved. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
now  own  over  $5^2  billion  worth  of  feed 
grains,  and  it  is  all  paid  for ;  I  ask  in  all 
seriousness,  why  not  use  it  to  solve  the 
farm  problem  and  to  pay  the  bill? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have 
learned  by  counting  noses  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  already  committed  to  support  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  offer  my  bill  as  a  substitute 
to  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  now  crystal  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  Is  the  best  we  can  expect  to 
pass  under  present  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances, hence  I  shall  vote  for  It, 
and  because  so  long  as  the  spread  be- 
tween the  cost  of  everything  our  farmers 
must  buy,  and  the  price  he  receives  for 
his  grains,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  and  live- 
stock, is  so  great,  many  farmers  need 
some  help  to  even  keep  his  Ixx^cs  in 
balance. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  H.R.  12391.  First,  let  me 
say  that  during  the  debate  today  we 
have  observed  many  Members  who  op- 
posed the  omnibus  bill  debated  a  few 
weeks  ago,  who  were  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  measure  today.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  some  Members  who  are  sup- 
porting this  bill  today  were  the  same 
ones  who  were  in  strong  opposition  to 
an  almost  Identical  measure  a  year  ago. 
My  conclusion  is  that  siu'ely  these  Mem- 
bers must  have  seen  some  merit  in  the 
operation  of  the  feed  grains  program 
during  the  past  year. 

We  have  listened  today  and  hesu-d  It 
said  by  several  Members  that  this  bill 
does  not  do  everything  that  everybody 
would  want  or  hope  for,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  saying  no  one  supporter  is 
completely  happy  with  all  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Everybody  has  found  just 
a  little  something  wrong  with  the  bill. 
But  it  Is  a  fact  that  more  Members  spoke 
for  this  bill  today,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  than  for  any  farm  bill  in  many 
years.  We  hope  this  Is  an  Indication 
that  these  same  Members  are  about 
ready  to  take  a  nonpartisan  stand  to 
work  out  the  farm  problem.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is.  a  similar  bill  has  been 
tried  for  1  year  and  proven  that  it  does 
work. 

It  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  majority  of  the  membership  must 
have  recognized  that  the  alternative  to 
passing  a  bill  today  is  a  return  to  the 
1958  law  under  which  tremendous  sur- 
pluses were  btiilt  up. 

It  has  been  shown  and  demonstrated 
by  actual  operation  that  the  feed  grain 


program  has  worked  in  comparison  to 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  had 
there  been  no  law  during  the  past  year. 
This  has  proven  workable  by  reducing 
supply  below  consumption  levels.  It  re- 
duced production  of  feed  grains  by  150 
billion  bushels  below  disappearance  and 
will  reduce  wheat  about  200  million 
bushels  below  disappearance.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  increased  the  farmers 
income  by  about  10  percent,  and  with  It 
all,  Mr.  Chtdrman,  there  Is  no  showing 
that  it  has  Increased  consumer  food 
prices. 

One  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
similar  bill  passed  last  year  has  been  the 
small  businessman  and  this  has  been  for 
the  reason  that  fanners  could  draw  one- 
half  of  their  diversion  payments  immedi- 
ately. This  became  available  for  them 
to  spend  and  gave  our  farmers  confidence 
that  they  would  have  some  money  avail- 
able which  they  could  use  to  pay  their 
expenses.  Mr.  Chairman,  such  payments 
might  be  compared  to  a  minimum-wage 
provision  for  industrial  workers.  They 
knew  they  would  have  some  source  of 
income  as  a  minimum.  To  farmers  this 
became  a  sort  of  insurance  program,  but 
by  whatever  description,  it  provided 
something  on  which  they  could  plan. 
This  gave  them  confidence.  They  knew 
they  could  meet  their  expenses. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  Is  cer- 
tainly not  perfect,  but  it  Is  so  much  better 
than  returning  to  the  old  Benson  Act. 
The  vote  should  pass  the  House  by  a  big 
vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
twk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvsmla  [Mr.  DewtI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
original  proposal  for  farm  legislation, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  be  injured  by  Its  passage. 

Today  we  face  the  same  problem  even 
if  it  is  dlsgiiised  as  new  legislation. 

What  disturbs  the  farmers  in  our  State 
is  the  possibility  of  conference  action 
putting  in  the  same  discrimination  fea- 
tures against  the  deficit  feed  grain 
States. 

If  this  happens,  then  we  are  In  the 
same  dilemma  we  would  have  been  in  If 
the  original  farm  bill  passed. 

I.  therefore,  believe  that  a  few  of  us. 
who  are  serioiisly  disturbed  by  this  pos- 
sibility should  protest  with  our  votes.  In 
order  that  the  conferees  will  not  be  foot- 
loose and  fancy  free  with  the  welfare  of 
the  some  73,000  farmers  In  our  area. 

I  cannot  see  how  legislation  that  gives 
a  State  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  a  mere 
$151,835  out  of  the  better  than  $2  bil- 
lion In  the  feed  grain  program  expendi- 
tures can  be  supiwrted  by  our  Members. 

JuLT  13, 1M2. 
ReHR   12391. 
Hon.  John  H.  EJtnt. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  CoNoaxssMAN  Dent:  Am  you  are 
probably  awar«,  the  House  Agriculture  Cotn- 
mittee  has  reported  HJl.  12391. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Association  is 
opposed  to  this  farm  bill  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Cosbi — the  so-called  emergency  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  have  been  expen- 
sive. Secretary  Freeman  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  a  program  for  1963  at  •2,400,000. 

In  Pennsylvania,  17  farmers  received  pay- 
ments of  9151. 836  for  reducing  their  feed 
grain  acreage  in  1961.  The  farms  receiv- 
ing this  money  were  large  farms  and  incor- 
porations; not  average  farmers. 

The  feed  grain  program  is  supposed  to,  but 
in  practice  does  not,  benefit  the  so-called 
small  or  even  the  averse  farmer. 

2  In  Pennsylvania,  most  of  our  feed  grain 
is  fed  to  livestock.  Government  programs, 
therefore,  merely  stimulate  production  en- 
couraglni;  some  farmers  to  raise  grain  for 
Government  storage  which  costs  all  tax- 
payers. 

3.  The  House  has  already  defeated  one  bad 
farm  bill.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
nearly  Identical  to  the  House  defeated 
measure. 

If  the  House  were  to  pass  H.R.  12391.  it 
would  go  to  the  Sennte-House  conference 
commltU'e. 

Senator  Humphret  recently  stated  that 
"House  leaders  expect  to  approve  a  revised 
farm  meiisure  extending  for  another  year  the 
emergenc  y  wheat'  and  feed  grain  programs. 
This  then  can  be  used  us  a  vehicle  to  salvage 
many  of  the  sections  of  the  administration 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  only  to  be 
beaten  in  the  House." 

This  Ls  our  real  fear.  All  of  the  House 
efforts  could  be  washed  down  the  drain  as 
the  conference  committee  adds  the  measures 
so  violently  attacked  in  the  House. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Association 
urges  your  all-out  support  to  defeat  H.R. 
13391. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  A.  BiCGS, 

President. 

In  view  of  this  record,  insofar  as  Penn 
sylvania  farmers  are  concerned.  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  against  the 
present  farm  bill.       I 

The  time  has  passea  when  we  can  keep 
draining  the  farmers  of  one  State  to  help 
the  farmers  of  areas  that  produce  sur- 
pluses year  after  year  and  are  better  off 
financially  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I  voted  against 
H.R.  11222.  The  arguments  against  the 
legislation  emanating  from  the  small 
family  farms  in  my  district  were  not 
fully  contained  in  the  Record. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  put  these  argu- 
ments in  their  proper  perspective  while 
we  discuss  the  present  amended  version 
of  farm  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  sooner  we 
tackle  this  legislation  from  a  realistic 
farm  economy  viewpoint,  the  better  we 
will  manage  our  farm  problems. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  helping  our  farmers.  It  might  be 
good  to  review  the  following : 

NOTES    ON    THt    rAMILT    FARM 

Most  of  the  farms  in  the  country— 3.7 
million  In  all— are  family  farms.  This 
has  been  true  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  hope  and  expect  that  It 
will  continue.  The  family  farm  nour- 
ished and  trained  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  this  country.  Even  today, 
when  we  have  only  12  percent  of  our 
people  directly  on  farms  and  the  remain- 
der In  towns  and  cities,  most  of  us  have 
a  real  Interest  In  some  farm,  some  rural 
area,  some  open  space. 


The  family  farm  Is  operated  by  and 
for  the  family.  It  Is  home  and  job  all 
wrapped  together,  often  on  the  same 
land  and  in  the  same  house  where  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  the  same 
family  has  lived. 

WOLFDEN    HOLSTEINS, 

New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  July  17, 1962. 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Dent  ;  We  received  the 
copy  of  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  and 
thank  you  again  for  it. 

From  what  we  read,  it  appears  H.R.  12391, 
the  new  agriculture  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  is  coming  up 
for  House  consideration  presently. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  last  year's  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program  did  not  effectively 
reduce  feed  grain  production  and  proved  to 
be  a  very  costly  program  to  the  Government. 
How  then  can  relnactlng  it  under  title  III 
of  H  R.  12391  expect  to  do  any  better?  We 
agree  strongly  with  what  you  said  In  your 
letter  to  us  on  July  9,  "This  Is  archaic 
thinking  on  our  farm  problems." 

What  concerns  us  greatly  Is  that  If  this 
bill  Is  passed  and  goes  to  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  that  we  will  end  up 
with  a  final  bill  containing  production  con- 
trol features  of  the  administration  blU 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Then  the  way  would 
be  paved  for  more  and  more  Government 
control  of  our  business. 

May  we  again  ask  you  to  oppose  H.R. 
12391.  We  would  hope  that  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  could  produce  a  bet- 
ter bill  than  H.R.  12391. 

Thank   you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BoTD  E.  Wolff. 
Margaret   G.    Wolff. 

You  will  note  from  the  following 
USDA  chart  that  Pennsylvania  farm 
population  is  fourth  in  number  of  farms 
with  bases  of  25  acres  or  less  out  of  30 
States  and  second  in  number  of  acres  in 
feed  grains  in  50  States: 

Table  7. — Feed  grains:  Estimated  applicabil- 
ity of  25-acre  exemption  under  the 
provisions  of  administration  feed  grain 
program » 
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Table  7. — Feed  grains:  Estimated  applicabil' 
ity  of  25-acre  exemption  under  the 
provisions  of  administration  feed  grain 
program ' — Continued 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


'  The  exemption  applies  to  base  acreage  In  H.R.  11222 
and  to  acreagi"  allotments,  and  was  deleted  from  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  278f.)  before  it  was  reported  as  S.  3225. 

'  Includes  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley.  If  oats 
is  included,  as  in  H.R.  112'22.  iieroentace  of  farms  would 
be  smaller  in  most  States. 

What  better  proof  do  we  need  that  in 
most  of  our  deliberations  on  farm  legis- 
lation we  seem  to  overlook  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  States 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  New  York, 
and  Michigan,  which  all  too  often  are 
loosely  cataloged  as  industrial  States. 

Even  counting  our  Industrial  might 
and  its  importance  to  our  economy,  it  is 
foolhardy  to  ignore  the  great  need  for 
a  positive  and  progressive  farm  program 
for  these  States. 

A  significant  factor  also  seldom  noted 
is  that  our  farms  are  in  the  main  self- 
sustaining  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  same  fuzzy  thinkers  to 
be  as  expendable  as  our  many  industries 
that  are  being  driven  into  oblivion  by 
our  negative  trade  poUcies. 

I  find  no  mention  in  our  Constitution 
where  we  must  serve  the  common  good 
by  destroying  one  element  or  section  of 
our  society  to  enrich  another. 

All  of  us  have  and  are  still  paying  our 
share  toward  the  common  good. 

In  this  we  have  no  complaint  but  to 
deliberately  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
stroyed economically  in  order  to  build 
up  the  economic  well-being  of  others  to  a 
point  beyond  the  well-being  of  ourselves 
is  not  a  constitutional  nor  a  moral  obli- 
gation. 

We  shall  help  but  we  must  be  able  to 
help.  We  cannot  help  when  we  are  de- 
stroyed. 

Dcas  Congressman  Dent:  The  intent  of 
this  letter  is  ( 1 )  to  alert  you  to  how  serioxis 
Pennsylvania  farmers  would  be  htirt  by  the 
enactment  of  either  HJl.  11222  or  S.  3225, 
and  (2)  to  urge  your  full  opposition  to  these 
bills. 

Our  opposition  to  the  dairy,  wheat,  and 
other  sections  of  these  bills  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  you  In  previous  correspondence. 
This  letter  concerns  Itself  with  feed  grains. 
1.  Considerable  confusion  and  misinforma- 
tion exists  on  the  feed  grain  small  farm  ex- 
emption. Proponents  are  saying,  "If  you 
grow  25  acres  or  less  of  corn  you  are  exempt." 
This  Is  a  gross  untruth. 
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2.  Bill  says,  "No  marketing  quota  shall  b« 
applicable  to  any  farm  with  a  base  acreage 
of  35  acres  or  less  if  the  acreage  does  not 
exceed  the  farm  base  acreage"  (p.  25,  HJl. 
11222). 

3.  Bill  says,  "Principal  grains  used  for  live- 
stock feed  are  corn,  barley,  grain  sorghums, 
and  oats."  Marketing  program  provides  for 
a  "single  quota"  applicable  to  all  feed  grains 
(p.  18,  HJR.  11222). 

4.  Bill  says,  "acreage  of  wheat  for  farm  use 
shall  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed 
grains  in  determining  average  acreage  of  feed 
grains"  (p.  24,  US..  11222) . 

5.  Bill  says,  "farm  base  shall  be  average 
of  feed  grain  acreage  for  the  years  1959  and 
I960'  (p.  23,  HJl.  11222). 

6.  An  example: 

(a)  In  1959-60  a  farmer  grew  an  average  of 
5  acres  of  oats  for  feed,  5  acres  of  barley  for 
feed,  5  acres  of  grain  corn  for  feed,  5  acres 
of  corn  for  silage  (not  exempt  in  bill),  for 
a  total  of  20  feed  grain  acres. 

(b)  Farmer's  base  is  20  acres;  not  26  acres. 
The  25-acre  small  farm  exemption  does  not 
apply  because  his  base  is  less  than  25  acres. 

(c)  Parmer's  choice: 

(1)  Because  his  base  Is  less  than  25  acres, 
he  may  stay  out  of  the  program,  but  he  can- 
not grow  more  than  20  acres. 

(2)  He  may  choose  to  enter  the  program 
and  accept  a  20-percent  acreage  cut  In  re- 
turn for  price  supports.  Of  covirse,  this 
farmer  feeds  this  grain  and  therefore  he 
would  not  have  enough  production  from  16 
acres  (20-perceut  cut)  to  feed  his  present 
livestock. 

(d)  If  farmer  desires  to  Increase  his  feed 
grain  acreage  above  his  base,  he  would  be 
prohibited.  For  example,  If  the  aboTe  farm- 
er put  on  10  more  cows  he  would  not  be  able 
to  increase  his  base  acreage  to  feed  his  cows. 

The  only  way  this  farmer  could  obtain 
grain  to  feed  his  cows  would  be  to  buy  it  and 
most  likely  at  prices  higher  than  he  could 
raise  the  grain. 

(e)  This  bill,  with  all  of  the  proponents 
sugar  coating  removed,  denies  farmers  who 
produce  less  than  25  acres  of  feed  grains,  for 
their  own  xise.  the  right  to  vote  unless  they 
are  in  the  program,  and  places  stiff  penalties 
on  them  if  they  try  to  raise  enough  feed  for 
their  own  livestock. 

7.  An  example: 

(a)  In  1959-60  a  farmer  grew  an  average 
of  20  acres  com  for  feed,  5  acres  wheat  for 
feed,  12  acres  oats  for  feed,  5  acres  barley 
for  feed,  1  acre  rye  for  feed,  15  acres  com  for 
silage,  for  a  total  of  68  acres  of  feed  grain. 
(Figures  from   200  Pennsylvania   farms.) 

(b)  Farmer's  base  is  58  acres. 

(c)  Farmer's  choice:  because  his  base  is 
greater  than  25  acres  he  has  no  choice.  He 
would  have  to  be  in  the  program  and  woiild 
come  under  marketing  quotas  with  a  cut  In 
acreage. 

(d)  This  farmer,  as  do  most  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  use  most  of  their  home  produced 
grain  to  feed  to  their  own  animals.  This 
farmer,  because  of  quotas,  would  be  forced  to 
reduce  his  feed  grain  production,  and  In  turn, 
the  size  of  his  farm  oi>eration.  This  leads 
to  form  Inefficiencies  and  to  higher  food 
prices. 

8.  As  a  Pennsylvania  Congressman,  you  can 
readily  see  that  all  farmers  raising  grain 
and  livestock  (95  percent  of  the  farmers) 
would  be  severely  affected  by  H.R.  11222  or  S. 
3225. 

We  ask  your  opposition  to  these  bills;  they 
are  not  good  for  Pennsylvania  farmers;  would 
Increase  price  support  and  administration 
costs,  and  would  increase  food  prices. 


il 


Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  CoNGKzssMAN  Dent  :  As  registered 
Democrats,  we  are  very  much  alarmed  by  the 
farm  program  being  pvished  by  our  adminis- 
tration in  Washington. 


We  thought  yon  would  be  interested  in 
how  the  proposed  legislation  of  H.R.  11223 
would  affect  us  personally — as  it  will  affect 
most  of  the  other  farmers  in  Westmoreland 
County. 

In  1959  and  1960  the  feed  grains  grown  on 
our  farm  averaged,  for  the  2  years.  Just  under 
57  acres.  In  1962  we  have  72  acres  in  feed 
grains.  Both  these  figures  exclude  wheat 
which  is  sold.  All  of  the  grains,  excepting 
a  small  surplus  which  is  sold,  is  consiuned 
by  our  llvestocli  here  on  the  farm.  The 
talked-about  20  percent  cutback  on  the 
1959-60  base  acreages  would  reduce  us  to  46 
acres  of  feed  grains  for  1963.  This  would 
mean  we  would  have  to  purchase  roughly 
two- fifths  of  the  feed  grains  for  the  1963- 
64  feeding  season.  The  additional  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  this  feed  grain  would 
sharply  reduce  our  net  farm  Income,  both  by 
its  cost  and  by  lowering  the  operating  effi- 
ciency of  the  machinery  which  we  have  pur- 
chased over  the  past  few  years. 

Simply  speaking,  H.R.  11222  would  prevent 
us  from  growing  sufficient  feed  for  our  own 
dairy  herd.  Also,  most  farmers  we  know  in 
Westmoreland  County  grow  feed  grains  only 
for  their  own  livestoclt's  vise. 

We  ask  your  wholehearted  opposition  to 
H  R.  11222. 

Thanks  for  your  cooperation  and  we  would 
be  interested  in  learning  your  stand  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Boyd  E.  Wolft. 
Masgakkt    G.    Wolft. 


Westmorxlano  Countt 

Fabmeis*  Association. 
New  Stanton,  Pa.,  June  4, 1962. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
Af ember  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAs  Congkessman  Dent:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  4,  asking  for  my  ap- 
praisal of  the  NFO  letter  sent  to  you  May  22. 

The  letter  stated:  "Those  who  believe  in 
so-called  free  markets  and  the  elimination 
of  the  Government  from  the  picture,  they 
will  for  the  first  time  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  this."  To  me  this  is  a  gross  untruth,  the 
bill  provides  no  realistic  choice  and  I'm  sure 
you're  aware  of  the  strong-arm  tactics  stipu- 
lated in  the  bill.  In  essence,  fanners  are 
given  no  choice;  they  either  accept  the  Gov- 
ernment program  of  supply  control  or  face 
the  threat  that  the  Government  will  dump 
millions  of  tons  of  grain  on  the  market  to 
depress  prices.  This  does  not  sound  like 
America  to  me. 

Of  course,  the  NFO  people  are  in  the  sur- 
plus part  of  the  country  and  would  have 
an  advantage — they're  near  the  surplus  sup- 
pliers and  could  buy  all  the  cheap  feed  they 
could  handle.  Pennsylvani;\  farmers  would 
be  adversely  affected,  as  this  cheap  feed 
would  encourage  production  In  dairy,  poul- 
try, and  livestock  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  and  would  reduce  our  income. 

At  the  present  time  95  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's farmers  feed  all  the  feed  grains 
they  produce.  We  have  no  need  for  price 
supp>orts  and  we  certainly  have  no  surplus  of 
feed  grains  In  this  State.  H.R.  11323  would 
cut  our  feed  grain  acreage  to  the  place  we 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  enough  feed 
to  feed  our  livestock.  We're  being  paid 
$3.60  per  hundredweight  for  milk;  how  are 
we  going  to  be  able  to  go  to  market  and  buy 
our  feed  grains? 

The  administration's  1962  farm  bill  would 
be  bad  for  all  Pennsylvania  and  northeastern 
farmers,  taxpayers,  and  consiuners. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Nanct  Funk, 
Legislative  Chairman. 

P.S. — I  can  certainly  see  this  bill  would 
be  good  for  Government  planners  and  supply 
managers  who  want  their  Jobs  to  be  bigger, 
last  longer,  and  cost  more  money. 


JUNC  8,  1»«2. 
Re  HR.  11322  and  S.  3335. 
Hon.  John  H.  Diirr. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DziAK  Congkessman:  The  farmers  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  greatly 
disturbed  about  the  farm  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  House. 

Several  Pennsylvania  farmers.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  devoted  a  good  farming 
workday.  June  6,  to  contacting  their 
neighbors  on  H.R.  11233  and  8.  8335  be- 
cause of  the  serious  effect  these  bills  would 
have  on  their  farm  operations. 

The  results  of  the  June  6  contacts  were 
as  follows:  (1)  300  nnnfarmers'  association 
members  contacted — 360  farmers  paid  $15  to 
Join  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Association 
to  help  fight  pending  farm  control 
legislation;  (3)  1,600  Pennsylvania  Farmers' 
Association  members  contacted — 1,660  Penn- 
sylvania Farmers'  Association  members  said 
they  would  ask  their  Congressmen  to  oppose 
bills  and  would  explain  how  bills  affect  their 
farm  operations. 

Typical  comments: 

"I  raised  an  average  of  30  acres  of  feed 
grains  in  1959-60;  I  have  60  acres  planted 
this  year;  I  feed  all  of  my  grain  to  my  own 
livestock;  this  bill  would  reduce  my  feed 
grain  acreage  by  about  30  acres;  I  would  be 
prohibited  from  raising  enough  grain  on  my 
own  farm  to  feed  my  own  livestock;  1  could 
buy  the  needed  grain  but  the  high  price 
supports  would  make  my  grain  costs  higher; 
price  supports  are  of  no  value  to  me  because 
I  feed  all  of  my  grain;  I  Just  can't  believe 
that  this  is  America;  high  price  supports  nat- 
urally encourage  production — they  will 
never  decrease  production;  I  raised  12  acres 
of  feed  grain  in  1959-60 — I  could  not  raise 
any  more  because  my  base  Is  13  acres  under 
this  legislation;  the  26-acre  exemption  does 
not  apply  to  me  or  to  my  neighbors  because 
our  bajse  acreage  is  15  acres — not  25  acres; 
all  I  ask  is  that  I,  as  an  American,  be  per- 
mitted the  An^erlcan  privilege  of  producing 
enough  feed  fur  my  own  animals." 

The  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Penn- 
sylvania SLte  opposed  to  the  farm  legislation 
now  pending  t>efore  the  House.  Consumers 
should  also  be  opposed;  food  costs  will  rise; 
farm  program  costs  for  storage  could  de- 
crease but  these  costs  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  payments  to  farmers — the  net  re- 
sult will  be  increased  farm  program  costs  to 
all  taxpayers. 

The  above  Information  Is  for  your  use  and 
serious  consideration.  As  president  of  the 
largest  organization  In  Pennsylvania,  having 
an  active  membership  comprised  of  people 
who  earn  over  50  percent  of  their  income 
from  farming,  I  urge  your  opposition  to  the 
farm  bills  now  before  the  House. 

In  a  poll  taken  in  the  31st  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  87  of  all  who  responded  ex- 
pressed opposition. 


Nxw  Alxxandeia,  Pa., 

Map  2t,  1962. 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Congressman  Dent:  We,  the  under- 
signed, are  writing  to  reaffirm  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  now  know  in  its  amended  form  as 
H.R.  12391.  We  ask  that  you  vote  to  defeat 
this  bill. 

Although  the  dairy  section  of  this  bill  has 
had  production  quotas  eliminated,  we  feel 
this  bill.  If  passed,  would  be  only  one  step 
from  regulating  dairy  farmers  with  quotas 
as  is  stipulated  fCHr  com  and  wheat. 

Also  no  cost  of  administration  la  given  the 
bill.  We  think  this  figure  would  be  large. 
For  example,  to  enforce  the  dairy  section 
which  calls  for  payments  for  reduction  of 
production,  a  large  staff  would  have  to  be 
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nuklutained  at  taxpayers'  expense.  We  know 
only  too  well  that  dairymen  are  numerous 
and  lotated  in  most  every  county  in  the 
United  States. 

May  we  again  urgf  your  support  for  the 
two  farm  bills  sponsored  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  These  being 
H  R.  97'»'2  and  HJi.  10B47,  both  introduced  by 
Frank  Culmk  and  yoiurself.  These  bills  at- 
tempt to  achieve  laaxtmum  results  per 
dollar  spent — a  fa<|^  all  taxpayers  will 
appreciate.  I 

Sincerely  yours. 
Hill  Topper  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Westmoreland  County  Farmers'  As- 
sociation: Mrs.  Olga  Hamoch,  James 
R.  Hornock.  Margaret  G.  Wolff.  Mil- 
dred Walters,  Jerome  Bdemlllcr, 
James  E.  McQiialde,  Virgil  C.  Walters. 
Boyd  E.  Wolff,  Margaret  McQualde. 

PRiJBS  Release  From  the  OmCE  of 
Congressman  John  H.  Dent 

Congressman  John  H.  Dent,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  today  called  the  Department 
of  Intei-ior  to  reject  the  Japanese  bid  for  two 
70,000  horsepow^er  hydraulic  turbines  for 
Yellow  Tail  Dam  in,  Montana.  The  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co.,  of  Yotk,  Pa.,  was  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Dent  said: 

"The  time  has  long 'passed  when  we  could 
allow  the  unrealistic  6  percent  differential 
allowance  by  the  American  and  foreign  bids 
for  Government  procurement  to  stand  in  the 
may  of  American  Jobs— 6- percent  differential 
was  established  by  President  Eisenhower  re- 
ducing the  differential  from  an  original  25 
percent  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  If  a  25-percent  dif- 
ferential was  required  to  guarantee  American 
equality  in  competition  bidding  with  foreign 
production  at  that  time,  certainly  a  dif- 
ferential of  6  percent  is  unrealistic  and  an 
absolute  guarantee  that  no  American  com- 
pany producing  turbines  already  within  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  be  successful  in 
Government  procurement. 

"A  practical  competitive  differential  must 
be  established  by  the  President  If  we  are  not 
to  endanger  this  industry.  It  is  becoming 
apparent  that  the  Government's  latest  In 
procuring  foreign-made  products  Ls  putting 
heavy  pressure  on  private  consiuners  within 
the  United  States  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Government,"  stated  Dent. 

"If  private  industries  succumb  to  this  pres- 
sure, the  loss  in  American  Job  and  American 
production  may  create  a  national  economic 
disaster,"  Dent  concluded. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  doubt  that  there  are  a  dozen 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  not  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months  made  speeches 
suppoi-ting  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  "get  out  of  agriculture"  and 
return  It  to  the  workings  of  a  free  mar- 
ket. Yet  when  these  beliefs  were  put 
to  the  test  by  the  Harding  amendment 
to  H.R.  12391  only  79  Members  voted  in 
favor  of  a  substantial  step  in  that  direc- 
tion.   I  was  one  of  the  79. 

I  have  a  tremendous  respect  for  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Orville  Fi-eeman.  I 
think  the  Nation  owes  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  to  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  tackle  what  I  consider  the  sec- 
ond most  difficult  job  in  the  country.  He 
has  displayed  exceptional  courage,  initi- 
ative and  good  hard  work  in  tackling  a 
whole  series  of  impossible  problems.  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  to  his  troubles,  but  I 
believe  this  bill  is  a  mistake. 

Our  present  agricultural  programs, 
built  in  a  patchwork  fashion  over  the 
past  20  yeai-s,  have  utterly  failed  to  re- 
solve our  farm  pLObiems.    I  think  the 


taxpayers  and  urban  consumers  of  this 
coimtry — along  with  a  majority  of  farm- 
ers— are  fed  up  with  these  crazy,  open- 
end,  blank -check  programs.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  reversed  the  trend  and  really 
started  back  toward  a  free  market  for 
agriculture  instead  of  just  talking  about 
it.  In  my  opinion  the  Government 
should  resume  as  soon  as  ix)ssible  its 
traditional  role  of  serving  farmers  only 
through  programs  such  as  research,  ex- 
tension agents,  information,  loan  assist- 
ance, and  rural  electrification. 

As  a  nation  we  cannot  long  continue 
to  pi-oduce  50  percent  more  farm  prod- 
ucts that  we  can  consume.  At  a  time 
when  our  Federal  budget  is  $6  billion  out 
of  balance  we  cannot  afFord  to  spend  $3 
to  $4  billion  on  programs  which  do  not 
work. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  reduce 
our  farm  production  to  the  level  of  de- 
mand. This  will  occur  either  first, 
through  the  imposition  of  farm  controls 
which  actually  control;  or.  second, 
through  the  operations  of  a  free  market. 
I  prefer  the  freedom  route  and  will  vote 
against  H.R.  12391  for  this  reason.  It 
was  my  thinking  previously  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  not  willing  at  this  time  to  take  any 
meaningful  steps  toward  a  free  market; 
for  this  reason  I  suppwrted  the  next  best 
alternative — the  Kennedy-FYeeman  bill 
which  the  House  rejected  last  month.  I 
refuse  to  support  any  further  tempo- 
rary, or  piecemeal,  or  voluntary  pro- 
grams of  the  kind  which  pile  up  more 
surpluses  and  cost  more  billions.  I  hop>e 
the  Congress  in  the  next  session  will  take 
a  hard  and  realistic  look  at  all  of  our 
farm  programs.  I  hope  we  will  never 
again  enact  sugar  legislation  which  re- 
quires American  consumers  to  pay  more 
than  twice  the  world  market  price. 

H.R.  12391  carries  an  estimated  price 
tag  of  $2.4  billion.    I  refuse  to  buy  It. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  desire  to  yield  any  further  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  twelve  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962". 

title    I — LAND-USE     ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  101.  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act  (49  Stat.  163),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  repealing  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
(e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  7; 

(2)  by  repealing  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8; 

(3)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  of  said  Act,  as 
amended,  by  striking  out  the  language 
"Subject  to  the  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "The";  and 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  sulisection  at  the  end 
of  section  16  of  said  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
conservation  and  economic  use  of  land,  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing 


provisions  of  this  Act,  except  those  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  services  of  State  and  local 
committees,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments, to  be  carried  out  during  such  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  as  he  may  determine, 
with  farm  and  ranch  owners  and  operators 
providing  for  changes  In  cropping  systems 
and  land  uses  and  for  practices  or  measxires 
to  be  carried  out  on  any  lands  owned  or 
operated  by  them  for  the  purpose  cf  con- 
serving and  de\'eloping  soil,  water,  forest, 
and  wildlife  resources.  Such  agreements 
shall  include  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  desirable  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
may  provide  for  payments,  the  furnishing  of 
materials  and  services,  and  other  assistance 
in  amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  In  consideration  of 
the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  farm  and 
ranch  owners  and  operators  and  the  rights 
acquired  by  the  Secretary:  Prortded.  Tliat 
agreements  for  the  establishment  of  tree 
c(jver  may  not  provide  for  annual  payments 
with  respect  to  such  land  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  five  years. 

"(2)  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  Into 
under  this  subsection  covering  land  with 
respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed 
in  the  two-year  period  preceding  the  first 
year  of  the  contract  period  unless  (a)  the 
new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  suc- 
cession as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  previ- 
ous owner,  (b)  the  land  becomes  a  part  of 
an  existing  farm  or  ranch,  or  (c)  the  land 
is  combined  with  other  land  as  a  farming  or 
ranching  enterprise  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
program :  Provided,  That  this  provision  shall 
not  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an  agree- 
ment by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement 
has  once  been  entered  into  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers.  Including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
payments  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  previously  en- 
tered into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desir- 
able to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
siibsection  or  to  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  31  of  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (50  Stat. 
525) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"including  the  retirement  of  lands  which  are 
B\ibmarglnal  or  not  primarily  suitable  for 
cultivation,"  and  by  Inserting  following 
"natural  resources,"  the  phrase  "protecting 
fish  and  wildlife,"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
",  but  not  to  build  industrial  parks  or  estab- 
lish private  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprises." 

(b)  Section  32  of  title  III  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  amending  subsection  (e) 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  to  cooperate  with,  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  or  to  furnish  financial  or  other 
aid  to,  any  Federal,  State,  territorial,  or  any 
other  agency,  governmental  or  otherwise.  In 
developing  and  carrying  out  plans  for  a  pro- 
gram of  land  conservation  and  land  utiliza- 
tion, to  conduct  surveys  and  investigations 
relating  to  conditions  and  factors  affecting, 
and  the  methods  of  accomplishing  most 
effectively  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  to 
disseminate  information  concerning  these 
a<;tivities." 

Sac  103.  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat. 
636) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"more  than  five  thousand  acre-feet  of  flood- 
water  detention  capacity"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "more  than  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  acre-feet  of  floodwater  detention 
capacity". 

Sec.  103.  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tion  4  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat.  666),  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)    all    of    the    cost    of    Installing    any 
portion  of  such  works  applicable  to  other 
purposes  except  that  any  part  of  the  con- 
struction cost  (including  engineering  costs) 
applicable  to  flood  prevention  and  features 
relating  thereto  shall  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  paid  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided.  That,  in  addition 
to  and  without  limitation  on  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  loans  or  advance- 
ments  under  section   8,   the  Secretary   may 
pay  for  any  storage  of  water  for  anticipated 
future  demands  or  needs  for  municipal  or 
industrial   water    Included    in   any    reservoir 
structure  constructed  or  modified  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  30  per 
centum  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  such 
reservoir  structure  where  the  local  organiza- 
tion gives  reasonable  assurances,  and   there 
Is  evidence,  that  such  demands  for  the  use 
of  such  storage  will  be  made  within  a  period 
of  time  which  will  permit  repayment  of  the 
cost  of  L  ich  water  supply  storage  within  the 
life  of  the  reservoir  structure:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  local  organization  shall  agree 
prior  to  Initiation  of  construction  or  modi- 
fication of  any  reservoir  structure  Including 
such  water  supply  storage  to  repay  the  cost 
of  such  water  supply  storage  for  anticipated 
future  demands:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  entire  amount  of  the  cost  paid  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  water  supply  storage  for 
anticipated  future  demands  shall  be  repaid 
within  the  life  of  the  reservoir  structure  but 
in  no  event  to  exceed   fifty  years  after  the 
reservoir  structure  Is  first  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  water  supply  purposes,  ex- 
cept that   (1)    no  repayment  of    the   cost  of 
such    water   supply    storage    for    anticipated 
future   demands   need    be   made    until   such 
supply  Is  first  used,  and  (2t   no  interest  shall 
be  charged  on  the  cost  of  such  water  supply 
storage  for  anticipated  future  demands  until 
such  supply  Is  first  used,  but  In  no  case  shall 
the    interest-free    period    exceed    ten    years. 
The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  Interest  on   the  unpaid   balance 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  8." 

Sec.  105.  Section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  <68  Stat. 
666).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  5.  (1)  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
and  the  Interested  local  organization  have 
agreed  on  a  plan  for  works  of  Improvement, 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
benefits  exceed  the  costs,  and  the  local  organ- 
ization has  met  the  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  carrying  out  the  works  of  Im- 
provenient  as  set  forth  In  section  4.  the  local 
organization  may  secure  engineering  and 
other  services,  Including  the  design,  prepara- 
tion of  contracts  and  specifications,  award- 
ing of  contracts,  and  supervision  of  con- 
struction, in  connection  with  such  works  of 
improvement,  by  retaining  or  employing  a 
professional  engineer  or  engineers  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  or  may  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  such  services:  Provided. 
That  If  the  local  organization  elects  to  em- 
ploy a  professional  engineer  or  engineers,  the 
Secretary  fhall  reimburse  the  local  organiza- 
tion for  the  costs  oi  such  engineering  and 
other  services  secured  by  the  local  organiza- 
tion as  are  prof>erly  chargeable  to  such  works 
of  Improvement  In  an  amovmt  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  agreed  upon  In  the  plan 
for  works  of  Improvement  of  any  modifica- 
tion thereof:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  may  advance  such  amounts  as  may 


be  necessary  to  pay  for  such  services,  but 
such  advances  with  respect  to  any  works 
of  improvement  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  installation  cost  of 
such  works. 

"(2)  Except  as  to  the  Installation  of  works 
of  improvement  on  Federal  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  construct  or  enter  Into  any 
contract  for  the  construction  of  any  struc- 
ture. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  estimated  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  construction  cost  of  works 
of  Improvement  In  the  plan  for  any  water- 
shed or  subwatershed  area  shall  exceed  $250.- 
000  or  the  works  of  Improvement  include 
any  structure  having  a  total  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  twenty-five  hundred  acre-feet,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
and  the  Justification  therefor  to  the  Con- 
gress through  the  President. 

"(4)  Any  plan  for  works  of  Improvement 
involving  an  estimated  Federal  contribution 
to  construction  costs  in  excess  of  $250,000 
or  Including  any  structure  having  a  total 
capacity  in  excess  of  twenty-five  hundred 
acre-feet  (a)  which  Includes  reclamation  or 
Irrigation  works  or  which  affects  public  or 
other  lands  or  wildlife  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (b) 
which  includes  Federal  assistance  for  flood - 
water  detention  structures,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  respectively,  for  his 
views  and  recommendations  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  transmission  of  the  plan  to  the 
Congress  through  the  President.  The  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  if 
received  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above  thirty-day  period,  shall 
accompany  the  plan  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Congress  through  the  President. 
"(5)  Prior  to  any  Federal  participation  in 
the  works  of  Improvement  under  this  Act. 
the  President  shall  Issue  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  necessary  or  deslratjle 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
to  assure  the  coordination  of  the  work  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  and  related  work 
of  other  agencies,  including  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army." 

Sec.  106.  The  last  proviso  of  section  7  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act.  68  Stat.  666.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided 
further.  That  in  connection  with  the  eleven 
watershed  Improvement  programs  authorized 
by  section  13  of  the  Act  of  December  22. 
1944  (58  Stat.  887).  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  prosecute  additional  works  of 
Improvement  for  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  water  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  this  Act  or  any  amendments  hereafter 
made  thereto". 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill».  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered by  titles,  and  that  title  1  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  24. 
after  "them"  insert  "and  regularly  used  In 
the  production  of  crops  (including  crops 
such  as  tame  hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which 
do  not  require  annual  tillage,  and  including 
lands  covered  by  conservation  reserTe  con- 
tracts under  subtitle  B  of  the  Soli  Bank 
Act) ." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  Page  2. 
line  13.  after  line  12,  strike  out  lines  13.  14. 
and  15,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions at  the  end  of  section  16  of  said  Act: 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  enter  Into  an  agreement  In  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota 
to  provide  financial  or  technical  assistance 
for  wetland  drainage  on  a  farm  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act.  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  made  a  finding  that  wildlife 
preservation  will  be  materially  harmed  on 
that  farm  by  such  drainage  and  such  finding, 
identifying  specifically  the  farm  and  the 
land  on  that  farm  with  respect  to  which  the 
finding  was  made,  has  been  flled  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  90  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  drainage 
assistance:  Prortded,  That,  in  States  where 
the  acquisition  of  wetlands  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State,  the  limitation  against 
offering  such  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance shall  terminate  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  adverse  finding  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  flled  unless  during 
that  time  an  offer  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  a  State  govern- 
ment agency  to  lease  or  to  purchase  the 
wetland  area  from  the  owner  thereof  as  a 
waterfowl  resource.  The  provlslor«  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  effective  August  1. 
1962. 

"•(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
conserva-^  ". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Am  I 
correct  in  saying  that  this  is  the  same 
bill  that  passed  the  House  last  year  by 
unanimous  consent  and  is  over  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct;  with 
very  minor  technical  exceptions,  it  is 
identical. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  making  every  ef- 
fort I  can  to  get  it  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  Is  the  same 
bill  that  passed  the  House  by  unanimous 
consent  a  year  ago  and  is  now  over  In 
that  committee  and  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  try  to  help  to  get  it  out  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  REIUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mitjht 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  this  amendment  which  I  am  offer- 
ing today  pas.sed  this  body  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  as  recently  as  June  20  but. 
of  course,  disappeared  with  the  failure 
of  passage  of  the  first  farm  bill  itself. 
It  is  also  quite  correct,  as  my  colleague 
has  said,  that  this  amendment,  in  bill 
foiTD,  unanimously  passed  the  House  last 
September  1961.  but  has  unfortunately 
been  before  the  other  body  ever  since 
without  any  action  having  taken  place. 

I  regret  to  say  that  unless  we  can  bring 
it  before  them  in  a  conference  report.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  action  will  be  tak- 
en. I  can  think  of  no  conservation 
measure  more  important  than  to  end  the 
indiscriminate    payment    of    taxpayers' 


subsidies  to  fanners,  pai-ticul&rly  in  the 
prmirie  area,  to  drain  the  last  vestiges  of 
wet  lands  where  our  ducks  and  geese  on 
the  Noith  American  Continent  are  bred. 

A  recent  repoi-t  from  the  Federal  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  shows  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  American  waterfowl  is  at  an 
11 -year  low  already,  as  the  result  of  the 
subsidi/Jition  of  land  drainage  projects. 
More  than  half  of  these  breeding  places 
have  been  drained  in  the  last  10  years. 
8o  I  think  it  Ls  impartajit  that  a  measure 
directed  at  presci-ving  one  of  our  great 
American  resources,  our  wild  waterfowl, 
that  annually  bring  so  much  joy  not  only 
to  the  hunter  and  natuialist  but  to 
every  American  fanuly.  should  be  en- 
acted, j 

Mr.  GATHINGS.'  If  the  genUeman 
wlU  yield.  I  sun  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  approves  it, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachu.setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment  and 
support  it  wholeheartedly.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  explain  to  the 
House  that  I  was  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  beard  the  testimony 
on  thi5  subject.  We  reported  it  favor- 
ably. I  voted  for  this  proposition  each 
time  it  has  come  before  us.  I  think  it  is 
a  sound  and  proper  approach.  However. 
I  do  not  tliink  that  this  faim  bill  should 
be  made  a  vehicle  on  which  to  attach  all 
of  the  desirable  proposals  that  each  and 
every  Meml>er  of  the  House  has  with  any 
hop>e  of  passing  a  farm  bill.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  at  lea&t  of  the  leadership 
of  the  committee  to  oppose  all  amend- 
ments which  are  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  that  purpose  is  very  commendable. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  passage  of  a  farm  bill  at  this 
time  happens  to  be  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  passage  of  the  wet- 
lands bill.  I  supported  the  wetlands 
bill.  I  will  support  it  a^ain  when  it  is 
before  us  in  proper  form.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  try 
to  put  all  of  these  measuies  on  this  bill. 
The  only  comfort  I  get  out  of  this  is 
that  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  now  believe  that 
the  farm  bill  is  going  to  pass.  They  see 
that  this  is  something  that  is  going  to 
happen  this  afternoon  and  think  that 
this  is  a  good  chance  to  try  to  tie  some- 
thing to  the  bill  and  get  passed  what 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  passed 
otherwise.  I  would  not  say  this  wetlands 
bill  could  not  pass  on  its  merits,  because 
I  think  it  has  merit  to  pass, 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
he  has  been  considerate  and  unfiagging 
in  his  effort  to  help  me  on  this  amend- 


ment, which  is  now  an  old  chestnut,  be- 
cause I  have  been  putting  it  in  for  4 
years.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  the 
genUeman  was  not  referring  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  when  he  talked 
about  people  who  were  looking  for  a  free 
ride  on  a  bill  to  get  legislation  through, 
because  this  farm  bill  before  us  has 
among  its  statement  of  purposes  "to 
conserve  natural  resources,"  and  I  can- 
not imagine  anything  more  dedicated  to 
conser-.ing  natural  resources  than  a  bill 
to  coiLscrve  waterfowl. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  entirely  in  order, 
and  very  harmonious  with, the  purposes 
of  this  iHll.  But  there  are  many  amentl- 
ments.  some  that  I  wanted  on  this  bill 
and  wanted  desperately,  but  I  could  not 
get  them.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  some 
do  not  want  my  amendments  or  they 
would  have  been  In  the  bill.  That  Is 
true  of  every  one  of  you  who  has  an 
amendment.  Some  do  not  want  your 
amendment  or  it  would  have  already 
been  the  law  no  matter  what  it  is.  Let  us 
this  afternoon  make  a  decision  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  pass  a  farm  bill 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  try  to  pass 
somebody's  special  idea. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  with  that  same  logic 
we  should  not  have  brought  the  bill  up, 
because  some  people  do  not  want  the 
whole  bin. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that 
some  people  do  not  want  the  whole  bill, 
but  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  passage  of  a  farm  bill  is  of  paia- 
mount  Importance. 

In  order  to  get  a  farm  bill,  many  of  us 
on  both  sides  have  made  serious  conces- 
sions. I  want  to  say  now  while  I  have 
the  opportunity  that  I  think  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  QuiEl  have  made  conces- 
sions. I  think  that  on  this  side  we  have 
made  concessions.  I  think  we  are  doing 
the  thing  that  is  necessary  to  get  this 
type  of  legislation,  and  unless  we  are 
able  to  keep  the  big  objective  in  mind 
rather  than  seeking  to  do  the  little 
tilings,  no  matter  how  meritorious  they 
may  he.  we  are  going  to  wind  up  here 
falling  to  do  the  big  thing. 

Mr.  HOE'VEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  want  to  concur  In  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  consider  to 
be  very  Important,  which  I  proposed  to 
the  feed  grain  section,  both  In  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  we  considered  the  omnibus  farm 
bill.  Although  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit,  I  am  not  offering  It  at  this  time. 
As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks  from  the 
well  of  the  House  a  while  ago,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  would  keep  this 
bin  within  reasonable  bounds  and  not 
tie  a  lot  of  amendments  to  it  which  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  act  In  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  older  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count.    [After  counting.]    One  hundred 


and  twelve  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rxussl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (the  Chair  being  In  doubt>  there 
were — ayes  30.  noes  51. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoxd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylyania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Pennsylvania  Pai^mers'  Association  is  op- 
posed to  this  farm  bill  first,  because  of 
the  costs.  The  so-called  emergency 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  have  been 
expensive.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Pi-eeman  has  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
program  for  1963  at  $2,400  million. 

In  Pennsylvania.  17  farmers  received 
paj'ments  of  $151,835  for  reducing  their 
feed  grain  acreage  in  1961.  The  farms 
receiving  this  money  were  large  farms 
and  incorp>orations,  not  "average ' 
farmers. 

The  feed  grain  program  is  supposed 
to,  but  in  practice  does  not,  benefit  the 
so-called  saxiall  or  even  the  average 
farmer. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  are  opposed  to  this  bill  be- 
cause in  Pennsylvania,  most  of  our  feed 
grain  is  fed  to  livestock.  Government 
programs,  therefore,  merely  stimulate 
production  encouraging  some  farmers  to 
raise  grain  for  Government  storage 
which  costs  all  taxpayers. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman,  Pennsj-h  suiia 
farmers  have  a  great  fear,  and  rightly 
so,  because  of  what  might  happen  In  a 
legislative  conference.  The  House  has 
already  defeated  one  bad  farm  bill.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  nearly  Identical 
to  the  House -defeated  measure.  If  the 
House  were  to  pass  H.R.  12391,  It  would 
go  to  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee. 

According  to  reports  it  was  pointed  out 
that  House  leaders  expect  to  approve 
a  revised  farm  measure  extending  for 
another  year  the  emergency  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs.  Certain  sources 
immediately  pointed  out  that  "this  then 
can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  salvage 
many  sections  of  the  administration  bill 
which  passed  the  other  body  only  to  be 
beaten  In  the  House." 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  real  fear 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Associa- 
tion. All  of  the  House  efforts  could  be 
washed  down  the  drain  if  H.R.  12391  is 
adopted. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  defeat 
H.R.  12391.  Rather  than  have  this  kind 
of  a  bill  become  law,  the  Pennsylvania 
farmers  desire  that  no  new  farm  legis- 
lation be  passed  at  this  session.  The  act 
of  1958  would  then  go  into  effect  for 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  in  1963.  If 
given  opportunity  to  work,  this  program 
would  be  preferable  to  the  costly  and 
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ineffective  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

If  no  legislation  is  enacted  and  wheat 
supF>ort  prices  are  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  minimum  permitted  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949 — and  already  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  the  1963  crop — there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  export  costs  on  the  order  of  $128 
million  in  addition  to  an  estimated  sav- 
ing of  $345  million  from  the  termination 
of  land  retirement  payments. 

The  dairy  situation  was  improving  un- 
til price  supports  were  raised  and  pro- 
posals for  milk  quotas  caused  many  pro- 
ducers to  expand  production  beginning 
April  1  this  year.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  p)ermit  the  program  to  OF>erate  with- 
out further  tinkering  with  the  support 
level  than  to  adopt  an  unworkable  pro- 
gram which  moves  in  the  direction  of 
compulsoi-y  milk  quotas. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers' 
Association,  and  taxpayers  everywhere, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  under  present 
conditions  the  most  constructive  action 
that  can  be  taken  is  for  the  House  to 
reject  H.R.  12391. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  Page  5^, 
line   15.  strike  out  section   103. 
Renumber  the  following  sections. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  11.  1954.  the  original  bill  known 
as  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  was  before  the  House. 
On  that  date  the  chaiman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hope,  stated  that  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936.  which  was  being 
amended  by  this  bill,  would  not  affect 
any  of  the  11  projects  which  had 
already  been  started  under  that  origi- 
nal act,  and  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  was  only  soil  treatment  of  very  small 
dams  on  small  watersheds  at  the  heads  of 
the  tributaries.  There  was  absolutely 
no  conflict  between  the  Army  EIngineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  amendment  you 
will  find  that  what  they  intend  to  do  is 
to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  Act  by  allowing  them  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  reservoirs.  They 
are  going  to  jump  from  5.000  acre-feet 
to  12.500  acre-feet.  In  other  words, 
what  they  are  now  doing  is  just  what 
some  of  us  predicted  in  1954  they  would 
be  doing  with  this  Watershed  and  Flood 
Protection  Act.  and  that  is  getting  into 
conflict  with  the  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation before  me.  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  Army  Engineers 
have  agreed  to  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  went  back  and  looked 
when  the  proceedings  on  the  Watershed 
Act  of  1954  were  had  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  wondered  where  I 
got  the  information  when  I  read  the 
record  and  the  Army  Engineers'  recom- 
mendations in  1954.  At  that  time  they 
predicted    that   this   is   just   what    the 


Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  would  do. 

What  you  are  doing  is  creating  a  third 
agency  of  Government  to  actually  be  in 

competition  with  the  Army  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  understand  that  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  joined  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  recommending  this 
action.  This  matter  came  to  my  com- 
mittee by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  still  say  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  wants  It.  It  is  just  what  some 
of  us  predicted  they  would  be  doing. 
They  are  creating  another  agency  down- 
town to  go  around  all  over  the  country 
and  build  bigger  dams.  If  you  pass 
this,  mark  my  word,  the  next  time  you 
bring  a  farm  bill  up  here  instead  of  this 
being  confined  to  the  small  watersheds 
at  the  heads  of  tributaries,  you  will  be 
asked  to  go  down  these  streams  and  build 
bigger  dams.  This  Is  the  worst  duplica- 
tion of  Government  effort  I  have  seen. 

In  1954  you  created  a  third  agency. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  size  that 
they  were  given  and  now  they  want  to 
become  as  big  as  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Those  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  Public  Law 
566  I  think  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Public  Law  566.  We 
have  very  diligently  tried  to  keep  these 
projects  very  much  in  the  upstream  wa- 
tershed area. 

This  recommendation  came  to  the 
committee,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  as 
an  administration  recommendation. 
The  subcommittee  that  considered  this, 
after  going  over  the  many  projects 
which  we  have  reviewed,  felt  that  step- 
ping up  the  size  of  these  reservoirs  was 
not  in  serious  conflict  with  the  corps, 
because  we  felt  that  the  total  program 
kept  us  very  well  within  the  upj)er  por- 
tions of  these  watersheds.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  may  have  a  different 
viewpoint,  but  certainly  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  that  this 
change  will  be  a  major  change  or  that 
it  will  attempt  to  go  farther  downstream. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  What  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  that  an  increase  of  2  '2  times 
in  the  size  of  the  reservoir  you  are  going 
to  build  will  have  no  effect?  This  I  do 
not  believe.  I  hope  this  section  will  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Saylor). 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  for  the  last  25  years  or  more 
to  work  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice in  the  great  job  they  have  done  for 
all  of  the  American  people. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Army 
Engineers  did  not  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    But  that 


day  has  passed.  The  Army  EJiglneers 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  are 
now  working  hand  in  glove  to  do  a  good 
job  for  America. 

The  Army  Engineers  only  operate  on 
navigable  streams.  These  amendments 
simply  provide  that  the  Boll  Conserva- 
tion Service  under  the  Watershed  Act. 
which  Is  so  popular  in  America,  will  have 
the  authority  to  build  low  dams  on  small 
streams  and  just  on  small  tributary 
streams.  It  simply  makes  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  the  Anny  Engi- 
neers more  effective  in  the  flood-control 
and  soil -conservation  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen  I  for 
the  last  20  years  or  more  has  been  one 
of  the  leaders  relative  to  watershed  pro- 
tection, and  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  listen  to  him  today.  Cer- 
tainly the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
lor I  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  H. 
Carl  Andersen,  is  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  the  Watershed  Act.  He  knows  this 
amendment  is  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  There  is  another  leader 
in  the  soil-conservation  field,  and  a  good 
one.  Bob  Poace.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  has  approved  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ap- 
proves it,  and  they  told  u.s  that  the  Army 
Engineers  had  agreed  to  this. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  proposal  here  is  to 
deny  to  the  Soil  Consei-vation  Service 
the  right  to  build  dams  of  12.500  acre- 
feet. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  With  the  idea  that 
somebody  else  will  build  them. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  many 
of  less  than  12.500  acre-feet  the  Army 
Engineers  have  built? 

Mr.  JENSEN.    Very  few. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  SaylorI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE    II — AOKICULTURAL    TRADE    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  201.  Title  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1»  Section  401  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"It  Is  also  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  stimu- 
late and  Increase  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  dollars  through  long- 
term  supply  agreements  and  through  the 
extension  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  such 
commodities,  by  agreements  either  with  for- 
eign nations  or  with  the  private  trade,  there- 
by assisting  the  development  of   the  econ- 
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omies  of  friendly   nations   and  maximizing 
dollar  trade. 

(3)   Section  402  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  the  words  'Including  fi- 
nancial institutions  acting  In  behalf  of  such 
nations"  after  the  words  "friendly  nations"; 
and 

(b)  by  adding  at  th«  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  maximizing  dollar  sales  through 
the  private  trade,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  sales  agree- 
ments with  foreign  and  United  States  private 
trade  under  which  be  shall  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  the  delivery  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  over  suclii  periods  of  time  and 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
this  title." 

(3)  Section  403  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  the  words  "approximately 
equal"  from  the  last  sentence  thereof  and 
substituting  therefor  tJUe  word  "reasonable"; 
and 

(b)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "agree- 
ment" In  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  the  date  for  beginning 
such  annual  payments  may  be  deferred  for 
a  period  not  later  than  two  years  after  such 
date  of  last  delivery;" 

(4)  Section  405  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  entering  Into  such  agreements, 
the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agreements 
with  other  exporting  nations  of  such  com- 
modities for  their  participation  In  the  supply 
and  assistance  program  herein  authorized  on 
a  proportionate  and  equitable  basis." 

(5)  Section  406  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "Sections"  the  following: 
"lOl  (b)  and  (c)". 

Sec.  202.  Section  4W  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  In  clause  (4)  after  the  words 
"needy  persons"  the  words  "and  In  non- 
profit school-lunch  programs". 

Sec.  203.  Section  30B  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "needy  persons' 
the  words  "and  In  nonprofit  school-lunch 
programs  ". 

Sec.  204.  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  1958  (Public  Law  85  931).  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  words  "needy  persons" 
the  words  "and  In  nonprofit  school-lunch 
programs  ". 

Sec.  205.  Ck>mmodltleB  may  be  donated  for 
school-lunch  programs  outside  the  United 
States  only  If  the  Secretary  receives  assur- 
ance satisfactory  to  him  that  there  will  be 
student  participation  In  the  financing  of 
sUch  programs  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay 
comparable  to  that  required  In  school-lunch 
programs  In  the  United  States.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  not  extend  beyond  June  30.  1964. 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  II  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  title  II,  the  Clerk  will 
read  title  in.  j 

The  Clerk  read  als  follows: 

TITLE    III COMMODITY     PKOCRAM8 

Subtitle  A — 1963  fted  grain  program 
Sec.  301.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  of 
subsection  (a)  the  figure  "65"  and  Insert- 
ing "60"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6) : 

"<5)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1963    crop   of   corn  shftll    be   established   by 


the  Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  Price  support  for 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  shall  be 
made  available  on  not  to  exceed  the  normal 
production  of  the  1963  acreage  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley  of  each  eligible  farm 
based  on  Its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1963  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  bar- 
ley that  the  producer  ^hall  participate  In 
the  special  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  1963  for  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  bar- 
ley to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary: Provided,  That  no  producer  of  malting 
barley  shall  be  required  to  participate  in 
such  special  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  1963  If  such  producer  has  previous- 
ly produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley, 
plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting 
variety  for  harvest  in  1963.  does  not  know- 
ingly devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  In  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  know- 
ingly devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  In  excess  of  the  aver- 
age acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  In  1959  and  1960." 

Sec  302  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1963,  without  regard  to  provi- 
sions which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regu- 
lar agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines,  conserva- 
tion payments  In  amounts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the  production  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and 
barley  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and 
increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  de- 
voted In  1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  practices  Including  sum- 
mer fallow  and  Idle  land  by  an  equal 
amount:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may 
permit  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower. 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  other  annual  field 
crops  except  table  vegetables  for  which  price 
support  Is  not  made  avaUable,  and  flax,  when 
such  crops  are  not  In  surplus  supply  and  will 
not  be  In  surplus  supply  If  permitted  to  be 
grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  di- 
verted acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall 
be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  crops,  but  In  no  event  shaU  the 
payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 
would  otherwise  be  applicable  If  such  acre- 
age were  devoted  to  conservation  uses  and  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
production  of  any  such  crop  on  such  divei-ted 
acreage.  Such  special  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age free  from  Insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
The  acreage  eligible  for  payments  In  cash  or 
In  an  equivalent  amount  In  kind  under  such 
conservation  program  shall  be  an  acreage 
equivalent  to  20  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley  In  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  or  up  to  twenty-five  acres,  which- 
ever is  greater.  Such  payments  in  cash  or  In 
kind  at  the  basic  county  support  rate  for  the 
1962  crop  In  effect  at  the  time  payment  rates 
for  the  sp>ecial  feed  grain  program  for  1963 
are    esUbllshed,    adjusted    to    reflect    any 


changes  between  the  national  support  rates 
for  the  1962  and  1963  crops  may  be  made  on 
an  amount  of  the  commodity  not  In  excess  of 
45  per  centum  of  the  normal  production  of 
the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity  on 
the  farm  based  on  Its  adjusted  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 
Payments  In  kind  only  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 30  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  planted  to  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  barley.  In  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960. 
Payments  In  kind  on  such  additional  acreage 
may  be  made  at  the  basic  county  support 
rate  for  the  1962  crop  In  effect  at  the  time 
payment  rates  for  the  special  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1963  are  established,  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  changes  between  the  national  sup- 
port rates  for  the  1962  and  1963  crops  on  an 
amount  of  the  commodity  not  In  excess  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  normal  production  of 
the  acreage  diverted  from  the  commodity  on 
the  farm  based  on  its  adjusted  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop  acreage. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960 
crop  years  as  he  determines  necessary  to  cor- 
rect for  abnormal  factors  affecting  produc- 
tion, and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil, 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  The  Secretary  may  also  make 
such  adjustments  In  yields  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  reflect  any  Increases  In  yields 
since  the  1959  and  1960  crop  years  as 
the  result  of  the  adoption  or  the  Im- 
provement of  an  irrigation  system  If 
such  Improvement  or  adoption  of  such 
Irrigation  system  was  made  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  sentence  but  such  adjust- 
ment In  yields  shall  apply  only  to  payments 
with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  section  105(c)  (6)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  To  the 
extent  that  a  producer  proves  the  actual 
acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959 
and  1960  crop  years,  such  acreages  and  yields 
shall  be  used  In  making  determinations.  The 
Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  In  ad- 
vance of  determination  of  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (g)(1),  barley  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  program  for  a  producer  of 
malting  barley  as  described  In  section  105 
(c)(6)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  who 
participates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  and  does  not  knowingly  de- 
vote an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  In  ex- 
cess of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acre- 
age devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  In  1959 
and    1960. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(g).  Obligations  may  be  In- 
curred In  advance  of  appropriations  therefor 
and  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  advance  from  Its  capital  funds 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  admin- 
istrative expenses  In  connection  with  such 
program  during  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may  be 
incurred  In  carrying  out  section  303  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  pajrments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basts  and  In 
keeping  with  existing  contracts." 

Sec.  303.  Payments  In  cash  shall  be  made 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  pay- 
ments In  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certlflcates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations  prescribed    by   the   Secretary,    assist 
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the  producer  In  the  marketing  of  such  cer- 
tificates at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  beet  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  special  feed  grain 
program  for  1963  authorized  by  this  Act. 
In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented 
for  redemption  within  thirty  days  of  the  date 
of  its  Issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage 
and  other  carrying  charges,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  for  the  period  beginning 
thirty  days  after  Its  Issuance  and  ending 
with  the  date  of  Its  presentation  for  re- 
demption shall  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  may  place  such 
limits  on  the  extent  that  producers  may  par- 
ticipate In  the  special  feed  grain  conserva- 
tion program  for  1963  authorized  by  this  Act 
as  he  determines  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster, or  In  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, or  barley. 

Subtitle  B — 1963  wheat  program 

Sec.  310.  Section  334(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  (3) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  mlntmimi  national 
acreage  allotment  for  fifty-five  million  acres 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum." 

Sec.  311.  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
item  (1)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(1)). 
the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the 
1963  crop  of  wheat: 

"(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  is  in  effect  for  the  marketing  year, 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for 
the  crop  of  wheat  which  Is  normally  har- 
vested In  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  The  farm  marketing 
quota  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the  farm 
marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing  ex- 
cess shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established 
for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  nimiber  of 
acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  In 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the 
actual  production  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on 
the  farm.  If  such  actual  production  is  so 
established,  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall 
be  such  actual  production  less  the  actual 
production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  entire  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm: 
Provided,  houtever.  That  the  farm  marketing 
excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production,  so  estab- 
lished, exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the 
farm  w^heat  acreage  allotment." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(2)), 
the  rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1963 
crop  shall  be  65  per  centimi  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  Is  har- 
vested. 

(c)  In  Ueu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340  (3)),  the  follow- 
ing provisions  shall  apply  to  the  1963  crop  of 
wheat: 

"(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  aa  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amount*  of  wheat  to  b*  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  twice  the 
normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage.    If 


the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed  is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  differ- 
ence between  the  aax>unt  of  the  penalty  or 
storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  twice  the 
normal  production  and  as  computed  on  ac- 
tual production  shall  be  returned  to  or  al- 
lowed the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made  in  the  amount  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  If  the  producer  elects  to 
make  such  delivery.  The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  regulations  under  which  the  farm  mar- 
keting excess  of  wheat  for  the  farm  shall  be 
stored  or  delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure 
to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  the  farm 
marketing  excess  within  such  time  as  may 
be  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  the  penalty  computed  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  producer.  Any 
wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  hereunder 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  friendly  foreign  countries  or  In  such 
other  manner  as  he  shall  determine  will  di- 
vert it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7.  U.S.C. 
1340  (7)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  the  actual  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  harvest  of  such  crop  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  acres:  Provided,  however. 
That  a  farm  marketing  quota  on  the  1962 
and  1963  crops  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  wheat 
exceeds  the  smaller  of  (1)  thirteen  and  five- 
tenths  acres,  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of 
acres  actually  planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  in  any  of  the  calendar  years 
1959,  1960.  or  1961." 

(e)  Section  336  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  UJ3.C.  1336) , 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision hereof,  farmers  who  have  not  pro- 
duced in  excess  of  thirteen  and  five-tenths 
acres  of  wheat  In  at  least  one  of  the  years 
1959.  1960.  or  1961  shall  not  b«  eligible  to 
vote  In  the  referendum  conducted  with  re- 
spect to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1963." 

Sec.  312.  Price  support  for  the  1963  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  made  available,  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  except  that  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
only  In  the  conunerclal  wheat-producing 
area,  and  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of  such  crop 
shall  be  eligible  for  price  support  only  If 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  which  the 
wheat  is  produced  participate  in  the  special 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section  329 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sxc.  313.  (a)  If  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  the  1963  crop  of  wheat,  producers 
on  any  farm,  except  a  farm  on  which  a  new 
farm  wheat  allotment  is  established  for  the 
crop,  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
shall  be  entitled  to  payments  determined  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  upon  compliance 
with  the  conditions  hereinafter  prescribed: 

(1)  Such  producers  shall  divert  from  the 
production  of  wheat  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  either  (i)  10  per  centum  of  the 
highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of  the  years 
1959.  1960.  or  1961 :  Provided,  That  such  acre- 
age in  each  of  such  years  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  acres,  or  (11)  10  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  in  effect  except  for  the  re- 
duction thereof  as  provided  in  section  334(c) 
(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended. 

(2)  Such  diverted  acreage  shall  be  de- 
voted to  conservation  uses  including  slim- 


mer fallow,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
siich  measures  shall  be  taken  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di- 
verted acreage  free  from  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
permit  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  and  other  annual 
field  crops  except  table  vegetables  for  which 
price  support  is  not  made  available,  and  flax, 
when  such  crops  are  not  in  surplus  supply 
and  win  not  be  In  surplus  supply  If  per- 
mitted to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
(4)  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses.  Includ- 
ing summer-fallow  and  idle  land,  but  ex- 
cluding the  acreage  diverted  as  provided 
above  and  acreage  diverted  under  the  spe- 
cial program  for  feed  grains,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  total  average  acreage  of  crop- 
land devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses.  Includ- 
ing summer-fallow  and  Idle  land  on  the  farm 
In  1959  and  1960.  CerUflcatlon  by  the  pro- 
ducer with  respect  to  such  acreage  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  compliance  with  the 
foregoing  provision.  The  total  average  acre- 
age devoted  to  soil -conserving  usee,  including 
summer-fallow  and  Idle  land.  In  1969  and 
1960,  shaU  be  subject  to  adjustment  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  or  other 
factors  affecting  production,  established 
crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  farm,  participation 
in  other  Federal  farm  programs,  or  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
release  and  reapportionment  or  preservation 
of  history. 

(4)  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  (l)(i)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  actual  acreage  of  wh«at 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  highest  actual 
acreage  of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm  for 
harvest  In  any  of  the  years  19S9.  1960.  or 
1961:  and  If  the  diversion  of  acreage  Is  made 
piirsuant  to  th«  provisions  of  (1)  (U)  of  this 
subsection  (a),  the  farm  shall  be  in  com- 
pliance with  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

(b)(1)  Upon  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  producers 
on  the  farm  shall  be  entitled  to  payments 
which  shall  be  made  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  cash  or  wheat  equal  to  45 
per  centum  of  ths  value,  at  the  estimated 
basic  county  support  rate  per  bushel  for 
Number  1  wheat  for  the  county  in  which 
the  farm  is  considered  as  being  located  for 
the  administration  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
for  wheat,  of  the  number  of  bushels  equal 
to  the  adjiuted  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for 
the  farm,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  di- 
verted acres  other  than  acres  devoted  to 
castor  beans,  guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  or 
sesame,  other  annual  fleld  crops  except  table 
vegetables  for  which  price  support  is  not 
made  available,  or  flax,  payment  for  which 
shall  be  computed  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
menU  in  yields  for  the  1959  and  1960  crop 
years  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct 
for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production, 
and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil, 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  The  Secretary  may  also  make 
such  adjustments  in  yields  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  reflect  any  increases  in  yields 
since  the  1959  and  1960  crop  years  as  the 
result  of  the  adoption  or  the  improvement 
of  an  Irrigation  system  if  such  Improvement 
or  adoption  of  such  irrigation  system  was 
made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
sentence  but  such  adjustment  In  yields  shall 
apply  only  to  payments  with  respect  to 
acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  section  334(c)(3)   at  the  Agrlcul- 
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tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
To  the  extent  that  a  producer  proves  the 
actual  yields  for  the  farm  for  the  1959  and 
1960  crop  years,  such  yields  shall  be  used 
in  making  determinations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tions for  the  sharing  of  payments  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  The  medium  of  payment  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  payments 
are  made  In  wheat,  the  value  of  the  payments 
in  cash  shall  be  converted  to  wheat  at  the 
market  price  of  wheat  as  determined  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Wheat  re- 
ceived as  payment-ln-klnd  may  be  marketed 
without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  price  support. 

(4)  Payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acre- 
age devoted  to  castor  beans,  guar,  safflower. 
sunflower,  sesame,  other  annual  field  crops, 
except  table  vegetables  for  which  price  sup- 
port Is  not  made  available,  or  flax,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proviso  of  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
taking  Into  consideration  the  use  of  such 
acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops: 
Provided.  That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment 
exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  would  other- 
wise be  applicable  Lf  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses  and  no  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  crop  on  such  diverted 
acreage. 

(c)(1)  Producers  wlho  divert  acreage  on 
the  farm  under  subsection  (a)  may  divert 
additional  acreage  on  the  farm  not  in  excess 
of  the  larger  of  four  times  the  amount  di- 
verted under  subsection  (a)  or  such  acreage 
as  will  bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  to 
ten  acres:  Provided,  Thai  the  total  acreage 
diverted  under  subsection  (a)  and  this  sub- 
section (c)  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of  (i) 
the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of  the  years 
1959.  1960.  1961.  but  not  to  exceed  ten  acres 
or  (11)  the  wheat  acreage  allotment. 

(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsec- 
tion (c)  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  in  subsection  (a): 
Provided.  That  (1)  50  per  centum  shall  be 
substituted  for  45  per  centum  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  payment.  (11)  the  acreage 
diverted  under  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
added  to  and  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
and  (ill)  If  the  diversion  under  subsection 
(a)  is  made  pursuant  to  (1)(U  of  said  sub- 
section, the  actual  acreage  planted  to  wheat 
for  harvest  on  the  farm,  shall  be  reduced  be- 
low the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  any  of 
the  years  1959.  1960,  or  1961,  by  the  total 
amount  of  acres  diverted  under  subsection 
(a)  and  this  subsection  (c),  or,  if  the  diver- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  Is  made  pursuant 
to  (l)(ii)  of  said  E!Ub.section.  the  wheat 
acreage  on  the  farm  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  acres  diverted  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection  (c)  below 
whichever  of  the  folBowlng  acreages  is  the 
larger — 

(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
crop  of  wheat  which  would  be  In  effect  ex- 
cept for  the  reduction  thereof  as  provided 
in  section  334(c)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

(B)  the  highest  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  for  any  of 
the  years  1959,  1960,  or  1961,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  acres. 

(d)  Any  acreage  diverted  from  the  pro- 
dtictlon  of  wheat  to  conservation  uses  for 
which  payment  is  made  under  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  acreage  diverted  to  con- 
servation uses  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  any  other  Federal  program  except  that 
the  foregoing  shall  not  preclude  the  making 


of  cost-sharing  payments  under  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  or  the  Great 
Plains  program  for  conservation  practices 
carried  out  on  any  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  under  the  program  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjust- 
ing any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  this  section. 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any 
payment  to  producers  under  this  section  may 
be  made  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

(g)  The  program  formulated  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  Include  such  terms  and 
conditions,  in  addition  to  those  specifically 
provided  for  herein,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  pvir- 
poses  of  this  section. 

(h)  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  or  postpone  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  under  the  Agricul- 
tiu-al  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  shall  not  be  released 
from  storage  for  underplanting  based  upon 
acreage  diverted  under  subsection  (c)  above, 
and  in  determining  production  of  the  crop 
of  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  wheat 
from  storage  on  account  of  underproduction 
the  normal  yield  of  the  acres  diverted  from 
the  allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  actual 
production  of  wheat. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(J)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and 
other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  herein  and  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative expenses  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  section  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1963.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  such  administrative  expenses. 

(k)  Section  334(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating 
to  increased  allotments  for  durum  wheat,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "after  reduction  in  the 
case  of  the  1962  crop  as  required  by  section 
334(c)(2)"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"after  reduction  as  required  by  section 
334(C)    (2)  or  (3)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  special  1962 
wheat  program  formulated  under  section  124 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961"  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "the  special  wheat  pro- 
gram for  such  crop  formulated  under  section 
124  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  or  section 
329  of  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1962". 

(1)  Section  334(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  relating 
to  increased  allotments  In  the  Tulelake  area 
in  California.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  the  following  sentence 
Immediately  following  the  seventh  sentence 
thereof:  "The  special  wheat  program  for- 
mulated under  section  329  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  any  farm  receiving  an  additional  al- 
lotment under  this  subsection.";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  the 
following:  "or  1963". 

Subtitle  C — Dairy 

Sec.  320.  The  current  rate  of  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  in  the  continental 
United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  is  such  as 
will  result  in  excessive  and  burdensome  sup- 
plies of  milk  and  other  dairy  products  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  Jxine  30,  1963. 

In  order  to  afford  producers  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  by  which  they  can 
on  a  compensated  basis  voluntarily  adjust 
their  marketings  of  milk  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1963.  more  nearly  to  equal 
demand  and  thus  reduce  Government  pur- 
chases under  its  price  support  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized, 


through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
to  carry  out  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1963,  an  emergency  dairy  surplus  reduction 
payments  program  as  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  of  this  subtitle. 

Sec.  321.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  surplus  re- 
duction payments  to  producers  in  conti- 
nental United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  who 
agree  to  reduce,  during  any  one  or  more 
quarterly  marketing  periods  starting  Octo- 
ber 1,  1962,  and  ending  June  30,  1963.  their 
marketings  to  a  level  not  (i)  less  than  10 
per  centum  or  (11)  more  than  the  larger  of 
25  per  centum  or  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk  below  their  normal  mar- 
keting levels  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 322  of  this  Act  for  each  such  quarterly 
marketing  period :  Provided,  That  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  limit  such  agreements  so 
as  not  to  effect  adjustments  in  any  dairy 
district  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  total  marketings  by  all  producers 
in  such  district  during  the  preceding  mar- 
keting year.  For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary 
shall  divide  the  continental  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska,  into  fifteen  dairy  districts 
each  having  therein  approximately  the  same 
proportion  of  total  milk  production.  Such 
payments  shall  not  exceed  (1)  $2.50  per  hun- 
dredweight of  milk,  basis  3.82  per  centum 
butterfat  content.  (11)  such  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  effectuate  volun- 
tary reduction  In  marketings  by  producers, 
or  (ill)  the  cost  of  acquiring  such  milk  in 
the  form  of  dairy  products  had  such  milk 
been  marketed.  A  producer  who  fails  to  re- 
duce his  marketings  to  the  extent  required 
by  his  agreement  shall  be  eligible  to  the  sur- 
plus reduction  payment  on  the  quantity  by 
which  he  actually  reduced  his  marketings 
below  his  normal  marketing  level,  provided 
he  reduces  by  as  much  as  10  per  centum  of 
his  normal  marketing  level,  but  the  amount 
of  such  payment  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  what 
would  have  been  the  payment  on  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  which  he  failed  to  reduce. 
Agreements  entered  into  hereunder  may 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  emergency  dairy  surplus 
reduction  payments  program  and  to  assure 
that  a  producer's  reduction  in  marketings 
is  not  offset  through  a  transfer  of  his  milk 
cows  to  another  producer  for  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  milk. 

Sec.  322.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
normal  marketing  level  for  each  producer  in 
the  continental  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  who  desires  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  section  321  of  this  Act.  Such 
normal  marketing  level  shall  be  the  number 
of  pounds  of  milk,  or  the  number  of  pounds 
of  mllkfat.  or  such  units  of  dairy  products  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  this  subtitle  which  is  the 
lower  of  ( 1 )  the  producer's  marketings  during 
the  calendar  year  1961  or  (il)  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  what  would  be  marketed  in  a 
calendar  year  by  the  producer  based  on  the 
rate  of  his  marketings  when  he  enters  into 
the  agreement  with  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.  In 
establishing  a  normal  marketing  level,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments  in 
the  producer's  1961  marketings  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  food,  drought,  disease  of  herd, 
personal  health,  or  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions affecting  production  or  marketing,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  producer  may  have 
commenced  production  and  marketing  after 
January  1.  1961.  A  producer's  normal  mar- 
keting level  for  the  marketing  year  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  quar- 
terly marketing  periods  thereof  in  accordance 
with  the  producer's  marketing  pattern  in 
1961.  subject  to  such  adjustments  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  enable  the 
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producer  to  carry  out  his  herd  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  marketing  year.  The 
quantity  thus  apportioned  to  a  quarterly 
marketing  period  shall  be  the  producer's 
normal  marketing   level   for  such   period. 

Sic.  333.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
conversion  factors  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  use  In  determining  the  quantity  of  milk 
niarketed  by  producers  who  market  their 
milk  in  the  form  of  farm-separated  cream, 
butterfat,  and  other  dairy  products. 

Sec.  324.  The  quantity  of  milk  reduced  by 
a  producer  pursuant  to  his  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
produced  and  marketed  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  his  production  or  mar- 
keting history  under  any  farm  program  In 
which  such  history  may  become  a  factor. 
A  producer  who  moves  from  one  area  to 
another  and  there  engages  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk  may  take  with  him 
all  or  any  portion  of  his  normal  marketing 
level. 

Sec.  325.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  and  the  effective  administration 
of  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Costs  Incxured  In  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation. 

Sec.  326.  Whenever  normal  marketing 
levels  are  established  under  this  subtitle, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Agrl- 
ciiltural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) ,  any  order  issued  under 
section  8c  thereof  may  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  In  section  8c  (5)  and  (7)  con- 
tain provisions  for  an  adjustment  in  the 
uniform  price  for  producers  receiving  sur- 
plus reduction  payments  for  marketings  be- 
low their  normal  marketing  level.  Under 
such  provisions  the  total  payments  to  such 
producers  under  an  order  shall  be  equal  to 
(1)  the  uniform  price  multiplied  by  their 
normal  marketing  level  minus  (2)  the  lowest 
class  price  under  the  order  multiplied  by 
the  amount  by  which  such  producers  have 
reduced  marketings  below  their  normal  mar- 
keting level.  In  the  computation  of  the 
uniform  price  there  shall  be  Included,  at 
the  lowest  class  price,  the  volume  of  milk 
upon  which  producers  will  be  entitled  to 
marketing  adjustment  payments.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  section  a  producer's  normal 
marketing  level  shall  be  apportioned  on  a 
monthly  basis.  In  the  case  of  a  producer, 
part  of  whose  normal  marketing  level  is 
based  on  marketings  which  were  not  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  order  during  the 
representative  period,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
portion such  producer's  normal  marketing 
level  in  accordance  with  his  deliveries  of 
milk  in  such  representative  period  and  the 
reduction  in  deliveries  from  the  amount  ap- 
portioned to  the  marketing  area  shall  be 
considered  in  the  calculation  of  the  uniform 
price  and  payment  under  such  order.  The 
incorporation  of  provisions  in  an  order  here- 
under shall  be  subject  to  the  same  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  Act  as  other  pro- 
visions under  section  8c. 

Sec.  327.  No  person  engaged  in  the  pur- 
chase or  handling  of  milk,  milk  fat.  or  dairy 
products  shall  discriminate  against  any  pro- 
ducer who  enters  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  not  purchase  dairy  products 
from  any  person  whom  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines practices  such  discrimination.  The 
several  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  controversies  arising  under  this 
section,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  to  enjoin  and  restrain  any 
person  or  persons  from  discriminating  or 
conspiring  to  discriminate  against  any  pro- 
ducer in  violation  of  this  section. 


Sac.  328.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  whenever  any  price  support  or 
surplus  removal  operation  for  milk,  butter- 
fat,  or  the  products  of  such  commodities  Is 
carried  out  through  pxirchases  of  or  loaiu  on 
the  products  of  milk  or  butterfat.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  such 
purchase  or  loan,  certification  that  the  milk 
or  butterfat  from  which  such  product  was 
made  was  acquired  from  producers  at  not 
less  than  the  support  price  therefor. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  13.  line  7.  strike  out  "65"  and  in- 
sert •■90",  strike  out  "50"  and  Insert  "80", 
and  following  "by"  Insert  "striking  out  the 
colon  and   the  proviso   thereof   and  by". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Ch&iiman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  13,  line  7. 
strike  out  the  flgtire  "80"  and  Insert  the 
figure  "90". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  amendment  that  I  discussed  under 
general  debate.  It  merely  eliminates  the 
figure  of  80  percent  which  appears  for 
the  1964  feed  grain  crop  and  inserts  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  90.  I  would  pro- 
vide 90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year 
average  market  price  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  price  support  rather 
than  80  percent.  Permit  me  to  recall 
a  little  history.  Mr.  Benson  advocated 
90  percent  and  was  condemned  for  it 
by  the  Democrats.  Now  these  same 
Democrats,  with  the  support  of  the 
Democratic  administration,  ask  that  this 
90  percent  figure  be  reduced  to  80  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment,  but  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  show  that  80  percent  means 
about  84  cents  a  bushel  price  support 
for  corn  or  about  52  percent  of  parity, 
and  that  under  my  amendment  90  per- 
cent would  mean  price  support  of  94 
cents  per  bushel  or  58  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In 
other  words,  the  gentleman  feels  that 
58  percent  of  parity  Is  low  enough. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  put  it  in  an- 
other way,  that  52  percent  of  parity  as 
proposed  in  the  present  bill  is  too  low. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  Even 
58  percent  is  pitifully  low. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opp>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  on  this  bill,  because  I  thought  we 
had  made  some  progress.  When  we  were 
considering  the  farm  bill  before  this 
House  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  the  realistic  proposition 
that  if  we  had  no  legislation,  we  would 
revert  to  the  1958  Agricultural  Act,  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  Benson  feed  grain 
program,  which  provides  for  unlimited 
production  with  a  guaranteed  support 
price  of  65  percent  of  parity  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  average  3  previous  years, 
whichever  is  higher. 

Under  the  1958  act  you  would  have 
unlimited  production,  which  would  per- 


mit a  grower  to  use  all  that  he  could 

produce  and  then  store  and  sell  to  the 
Government  the  remainder  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  committee  Mr. 
PiNDLiY,  of  Illinois,  felt  that  this  was  too 
high.  The  Farm  Bureau  organization 
has  felt  down  over  the  years  that  we 
should  not  have  a  rigid  program,  that  we 
should  have  a  flexible  program,  and  they 
provided  that  it  should  be  90  percent 
of  the  average  of  the  three  past  years. 
Putting  it  another  way.  it  would  be  10 
percent  less  than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI  felt  that  that  was 
too  high  and  that  it  should  be  80  percent, 
or  20  percent  less  than  the  average  of 
the  previous  3  years.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  controls,  then  we  should  have  sup- 
port prices.  If  we  have  unlimited  pro- 
duction we  should  not  have  supports 
and  ask  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the 
tab.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
under  the  1958  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  assumed  office,  the  biggest 
worry  he  had  at  that  time  was  the  fact 
that  we  were  going  to  have  surplus  corn 
and  wheat  and  feed  grains  stacked  out 
all  over  this  country  for  which  we  would 
not  have  warehouse  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  unlimited  production  with 
the  guaranteed  support  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  able  to 
reverse  that  trend  with  a  temporary  pro- 
gram which  has  been  voluntary,  that 
has  worked  for  2  years,  but  which  in 
itself  is  self-defeating  if  carried  on  over 
an  extended  period.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pind- 
LEYl,  which  I  seconded,  carried  In 
the  committee.  This  amendment  is 
presently  in  the  bill  and  provides  for 
80  percent  of  the  average  of  the  past 
3  years.  Now  it  is  true  that  will 
bring  us  down  to  about  52.5  percent  of 
parity  starting  in  1964.  But  you  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  calls  for 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta  1. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing about  this  provision  in  the  bill 

Mr.  JENNINGS.     I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  this  provision  in  the  bill 
is  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  that  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  storage  problem. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  This  Is  one  of  the  main 
provisions  in  the  bill  so  far  as  making 
a  start  looking  toward  reducing  the 
storage  bill. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  most  of 
the  Members  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  great  Farm  Bureau  organization. 
They  say  it  is  too  drastic.  They  oppose 
this  amendment  because  it  would  make 
the  transition  from  the  present  costly 
and  ineffective  programs  to  a  free  and 
prosperous  agriculture  more  difficult. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  JcnninosI.  and  I  am  going 
to  support  the  committee  on  tliis  bill  and 
oppose  all  amendments,  even  though 
there  are  amendments  that  I  would  like 
to  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  must  keep 
in  mind  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 
First,  with  respect  to  feed  grains,  and 
second,  with  respect  to  wheat.  Now 
what  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
feed  grains?  We  have  a  permanent  law 
on  the  books  known  as  the  1958  act  which 
guarantees  65  percent  of  parity,  or  a 
little  over  a  dollar  a  bushel,  for  unlim- 
ited production  of  com  and  feed  grains. 

Tlie  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
does  not  curtail  production  but  it  does 
two  things  that  I  think  are  important. 
In  the  first  place,  It  discourages  excess 
planting  because  it  says  to  the  farmer 
who  grows  an  excessive  amount  of  wheat 
that  he  is  going  to  get  less  than  he  would 
get  under  the  1958  act.  I  think  it  is 
»  consistent  with  what  has  happened  un- 
der many  programs  Uiat  as  the  support 
price  is  lowered  the  incentive  to  plant 
excessively  Is  reduced. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  ex- 
cess production  and  If  the  Government 
does  have  to  take  over  a  portion  of  the 
crop  the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be 
less.  It  is  simple  aritlmietic  that  when 
the  Government  takes  over  grain  at  65 
percent  of  parity  it  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  It  would  cost  to  take 
over  the  same  grain  at  52  percent  of 
parity. 

What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
wheat?  We  have  a  permanent  law  on 
the  books  with  respect  to  wheat  that 
allows  commercial  wheat  growers  to 
plant  a  mitional  allotment  of  55  million 
acres.  Tl  e  ability  of  the  wheat  farmer 
to  produce  wheat  oa  an  acre  of  land 
since  that  law  went  on  the  books  has 
increased  by  at  least  20  percent  The 
national  allotment  is  too  high.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  a  15-acre  exemp- 
tion which  allows  any  farmer,  whether 
he  has  ever  planted  wheat  before  or  not, 
to  plant  15  acres  and  to  put  that  wheat 
into  the  market  in  competition  with 
wheat  planted  imder  acreage  allotments. 

This  bill  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  requires  a  mandatory  cut 
of  10  percent  in  acreage  allotments. 
Even  though  the  support  price  for  this 
1-year  period  will  be  higher,  the  take- 
over will  be  less.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  the  price  is,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have  to  take  over  any 
wheat  it  does  not  cost  the  Government 
anything.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  are  cutting  down  production,  we  are 
cutting  down  the  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  excess  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
this  Congress  can  do  for  the  American 
farmer  and  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
interest  of  sound  government  will  sup- 
port this  bill  without  any  crippling 
amendments,  and  let  us  be  on  our  way 
in  an  effort  to  try  at  least  to  take  a  step 
toward  solving  this  very  important  prob- 
lem. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  most 
of  the  debate  this  afternoon.  I  have 
not  heard  what  we  may  expect  if  this 
bill  is  passed  and  goes  to  conference, 
and  I  wonder  whether  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  can  tell  us  whether  or  not 
we  may  be  confronted  later  on  with  the 
bill  that  was  defeated  some  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  we  will  not  be  faced 
with  that  bill  or  anything  like  it.  I  said 
in  my  opening  statement  that  I  did  not 
anticipate  that  we  would  bring  any  such 
bill  as  that  back  to  the  House.  We  shall 
do  the  best  we  can  to  sustain  the  bill  as 
it  goes  out  of  this  House.  But  everyone 
must  appreciate  that  we  cannot  go  to 
conference  unless  the  Senate  takes  some 
action.  Whether  they  will  take  action 
on  thLs  bill  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  sis- 
sumethey  will.  But  if  the  Senate  does 
not  take  action,  we  have  discharged  our 
responsibiUty  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  vGROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
that  assurance  from  the  gentleman,  and 
I  thank  him.  I  understand  that  he  can- 
not speak  for  the  conference,  but  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  if  tills  bill  is 
passed  the  House  will  not  likely  be  con- 
fronted with  the  one  that  was  defeated 
here  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  will  sus- 
tain the  position  of  the  House  if  and 
when  this  bill  is  passed.  Under  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  the  Senate  bill 
having  been  tabled  In  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  there  is  nothing  to  go  to 
conference  on  at  the  present  time.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  other  body  to 
act  upon  the  House  version  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
will  be  laid  on  the  Vice  President's  table, 
and  one  objection  will  prevent  it  from 
being  taken  up.  So  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  bill  of  necessity  must  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  then  they 
can  work  their  will.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  committee  in  the  other  body 
will  accept  the  House  version.  If  they 
do  not,  then  the  bill  will  go  to  confer- 
ence. I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  House  conferees  will  sustain  the 
position  of  the  House  if  this  bill  Is  passed 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  his  assurance. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  intend  to  hold 
my  nose  and  vote  for  this  bill  as  the 
lesser  of  the  evils.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  day  will  come  soon  when  we 
have  a  fai-m  bill  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  American  farmers  to  obtain  the 
fair  share  of  the  national  Income.  I 
want  to  see  a  cost-of-production  farm 
bill  with  limitations  upon  pounds  and 
bushels  with  cost-of-production  prices 
paid  In  the  marketplaces  as  consumers 
pay  for  all  other  products.    I  want  to  go 


back  to  the  old  McNary-Haugen  bill  and 
bring  it  up  to  date.  It  was  twice  passed 
by  Congress,  and  twice  vetoed,  I  regret 
to  say,  by  a  RepubUcan  President.  I  say 
to  you,  If  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  bad 
been  in  effect  in  the  late  1920's  this  Na- 
tion would  never  have  been  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  depression  of  1932.  I 
am  talking  about  the  American  farmer 
being  paid  cost-of-production  prices,  and 
in  the  marketplaces,  for  that  portion  of 
his  production  necessary  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Today 
he  continues  to  sell  on  a  buyer's  market 
and  he  buys  on  the  seller's  market.  This 
bill  will  not  provide  the  farmer  with  his 
rightful  share  of  the  national  income 
but  I  am  convinced  It  is  preferable  to  a 
return  to  the  1958  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Latta]  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  probably  the 
last  major  farm  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  87th  Congress.  As  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  body,  I  considered  It 
a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  am  one  of  four  freshman  Republi- 
cans on  the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  all  four  in  expressing  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  senior  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Honorable 
Charles  B.  Hoeven,  of  Iowa. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven  1  has  assisted  freshman  members 
of  the  committee  far  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  and  has  opened  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  us.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  my  case.  He  has  given  me  opportiml- 
ties  which  he  could  quite  properly  have 
reserved  to  a  more  senior  member  of  the 
committee,  Including  himself.  I  take  this 
means  of  saying  thanks,  a  very  sincere 
one. 

Although  this  bill  contains  modifica- 
tions I  myself  offered  in  committee,  I 
voted  against  approval  In  the  committee 
because,  In  total.  I  feel  It  Is  bad  for  the 
farmers,  bad  for  our  private  enterprise 
S3^tem  in  merchandising  grain,  bad  for 
those  who  love  freedom  and  oppose  sup- 
ply management,  and  bad  for  all  tax- 
payers. 

The  modification  of  the  1958  act  I 
sponsored,  the  amendment  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Jennings],  leaves  provision  for  1964  In- 
complete. This  modification  would  get 
away  from  artificial  pricing  of  feed 
grains,  and  in  my  opinion — and,  I  be- 
lieve. In  the  opinion  of  most  farmers — 
that  is  desirable.  It  is  a  move  to 
strengthen  the  marketplace  system. 
However,  as  I  stated  in  committee  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken,  the  Secretary 
would  then  have  the  power  to  release 
our  big  surplus  stocks  at  less  than  mar- 
ket prices.  A  Secretary  committed  to  the 
supply  management  approach,  like  Mr. 
Freeman,  would  thus  have  a  marvelous 
opportunity  to  discredit  the  revised  1958 
act,  and  thereby  weaken  resistance  to  a 
supply  management  proposal  like  the  one 
defeated  by  this  body  June  21. 
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In  committee  I  urged  further  revision 
of  the  1958  act  to  avoid  this  hazard.  No 
action  was  taken,  and  that  defect  in 
regard  to  the  1964  program  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  oppose  this  bill. 

If  the  modified  1958  program  were 
coupled  with  a  surplus  disposal  plan 
similar  to  my  proposal,  H.R.  8306,  we 
would,  I  believe,  have  a  sensible,  direct 
and  effective  way  to  restore  a  market- 
place system  in  feed  grains. 

My  other  reasons  for  opposing  this 
bill  are: 

First.  The  risk  that  Senate  conferees 
may  succeed  yet  this  year  in  putting 
over  a  compromise  which  would  pro- 
vide mandatory  feed  grains  controls  for 
1964.  if  not  for  1963.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  this  risk  is  to  pass  no  general 
farm  bill  this  year.  The  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  afford  op- 
p>ortunity  to  tackle  the  farm  problem 
once  more,  and  perhaps  by  then  the 
forces  of  freedom  will  be  in  a  still 
stronger  position. 

Second.  Extension  of  the  feed  grains 
program  for  1  more  year  will  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  economic  planners. 
It  will  mean  1  more  year  of  a  costly 
boondoggle,  and  will  increase  the  hue 
and  cry  of  those  demanding  a  tough 
strait  jacket  control  bill. 

Third.  One  more  year  of  this  program 
will  prolong  the  misery  of  the  private 
enterprise  merchandising  system  which 
has  served  our  grain  industry  so  well 
through  the  years.  This  misery,  caused 
by  the  administration  of  the  feed  grain 
program,  has  become  so  acute  that 
Chicago  longshoremen  union  leaders 
openly  charged  earlier  this  year  there  is 
a  group  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture bent  on  destroying  free  enterprise. 

Fourth.  The  feed  grains  program  is 
excessively  costly.  I  cite  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Secretary  Freeman,  who 
says  it  will  cost  $1.2  billion  if  extended 
for  1963.  If  the  accomplishment  of  this 
program  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
its  first  full  year  of  operation,  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  about  $4  for  every  dollar 
gain  in  reducing  surplus  stocks. 

Surplus  reduction  amounted  to  about 
233  million  bushels  in  corn  equivalent 
in  1961,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion. 
That  figures  about  $4  for  every  bushel 
cutback,  and  corn  is  worth  about  $1  a 
bushel  on  the  market. 

Fifth.  The  dairy  section  would  get 
the  dairy  industry  in  a  still  worse  mess 
than  feed  grains,  because  of  the  diflBculty 
the  Secretary  will  have  in  keeping  track 
of  elusive  dairy  cows.  The  slippage  un- 
der the  feed  grains  program  amounted 
to  $150  million  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, and  the  slippage  ratio  would  un- 
doubtedly be  still  worse  in  the  proposed 
dairy  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  entering  in  the 
final  stages  of  the  consideration  of  farm 
legislation  in  1962.  I  am  fearful  of  the 
consequences. 

H.R.  12391  is  a  hodgepodge  of  ideas, 
time  and  time  again. 

One  June  8,  1962,  the  Fiiday  before 
the  debate  of  H.R.  11222  by  the  House— 
which  was  defeated  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  transmitted  to  every  Member 
of  Congress  a  letter  with  attachments. 


in  which  he  condemned  severely  the  ex- 
tension of  the  emergency  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs.  He  inserted  a  table  on 
page  2  of  a  letter  to  Chairman  Cooley — 
which  was  a  part  of  the  attachment — 
showing  that  an  extension  of  the  1961- 
62  emergency  program  would  cost  $2,417 
million,  that  is.  $1,200  million  for  the 
feed  grain  program,  and  $1,217  million 
for  the  wheat  program. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  suiministration  supply -management 
control  program  Senator  Ellender 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  how 
expensive  and  unsatisfactory  these  tem- 
porally programs  were.  It  is  strange  that 
one  week  Mr.  Freeman  condemned  this 
program  and  the  next  week  he  recom- 
mended its  passage. 

Obviously,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  admin- 
istration forces  to  get  to  conference  with 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  a  simple  1-year 
extension  of  the  emergency  wheat  and 
feed  grain  program  as  contained  in  H.R. 
12391,  with  the  proviso  that  a  permanent 
control  program  for  wheat  and  feed 
grain  be  effective  in  1964  and  thereafter. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
dicated that  the  proposed  dairy  section 
will  save  the  Federal  Government  some 
$65  million.  This  is  incredible  when 
one  looks  at  the  facts.  The  provisions 
of  subtitle  C  simply  pay  a  farmer  to  re- 
duce his  milk  production,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  this  same  farmer 
from  selling  his  cows  to  a  neighbor 
where  they  will  stay  in  production.  The 
chances  are  we  will  come  out  with  more 
milk  at  the  end  of  the  year  under  the 
provisions  of  the  subtitle  than  we  would 
under  the  present  program.  Certainly, 
we  can  expect  the  proposed  dairy  pro- 
gram to  be  more  expensive  than  the  pres- 
ent one. 

One  of  our  colleagues  labeled  this 
provision  the  "rocking-chair  program  for 
dairy  farmers."  I  hope  that  the  entire 
bill.  H.R.  12391.  is  defeated.  But  we 
must  strike  out  subtitle  C  in  any  event. 

The  primarj-  reason  for  administration 
support  of  this  provision  is  to  set  up  a 
base  on  every  farm  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  move  in  with 
supply-management  control  in  the  dairy 
industry  early  in  1963. 

This  is  a  foot-in-the-door  provision 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee: On  page  13,  after  line  9.  Insert  the 
following: 

"(1)  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with  the 
1964  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  producers  for  each  crop  of  corn  at 
such  level  not  In  excess  of  90  i>er  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate  in  considera- 
tion of  the  factors  set  out  in  section  401(b) 
hereof  and  as  he  determines  will  not  sub- 
stantially increase  Conunodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocks  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and 
barley:  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  Secre- 


tary determines  pursuant  to  the  above  that 
the  level  of  price  suppc»-t  for  corn  would  be 
as  high  as  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
for  any  crop  of  corn,  he  shall  prescribe  acre- 
age allotments  for  such  crop  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and  barley,  and  the  level  of  sup- 
pOTt  for  such  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for. 

"  '(b)  Beginning  with  the  1964  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  barley  and  grain  sorghums 
at  such  level  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair  and  reason- 
able In  relation  to  the  level  at  which  price 
support  Is  made  available  for  corn,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  svich 
commodity  In  relation  to  corn,  and  the  other 
factors  set  forth  In  section  401(b)   hereof 

■■■(C)  If  acreage  allotments  are  prescribed 
for  any  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  or  bar- 
ley, a  single  acreage  allotment  known  as  a 
feed  grain  allotmenf  shall  be  prescribed 
and  shall  Include  all  three  such  commodi- 
ties.' 

"(2)  Section  401(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  '.s  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  If  acreage  allotments  are  pre- 
scribed for  any  crop  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  no  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  of  such  crop 
who  do  not  comply  with  such  acreage  allot- 
ments.' 

■■(3)  Section  330  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'This  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  Secretary  from  requir- 
ing compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage 
allotmento  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
401  (c I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support. ■  ■' 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  .say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  had  at  one  time 
suggested  a  provision  of  this  kind.  I 
think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  but  I 
hope,  in  view  of  the  almost  unanimous 
support  we  have  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  this  bill,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  the  perma- 
nent law — I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
pursue  his  amendment  very  diligently  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  have  simply  got  to  recognize  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  that  does  not 
enable  us  to  get  exactly  what  we  want. 
I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity— not  its  practicability  but  the  de- 
sirability— of  eliminating  all  supports 
where  you  do  not  have  any  controls  on 
production.  I  recognize  that  this  bill,  as 
just  amended  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment, leaves  supports  with  unlimited 
production  of  feed  grains  at  20  percent 
below  the  average  price  for  the  last  3 
yeai-s.  That  presently  figures  out  at  52 
percent.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
asked  why  we  did  not  fix  it  at  50  per- 
cent of  parity.  We  fixed  it  at  52  per- 
cent, and  in  the  next  few  years  the  drap 
in  the  market  price  will  bring  it  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  parity.  I  will  not 
tell  you  that  50  percent  of  parity  will 
stop  production  moving  into  the  ware- 
house. It  will  slow  it  down,  but  it  will 
not  stop  it.  I  would  rather  see  it  as  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  suggests,  but 
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I  know,  and  I  think  this  House  knows, 
we  cannot  pass  that  kind  of  legislation. 
The  committee  passed  on  that  and  de- 
feated It  by  a  vote  of  20  to  11.  The  com- 
mittee rejected  ihii  amendment  by  a 
2-to-l  voto. 

The  reason  we  rejected  It  is  we  want 
a  bill,  and  I  repeat  what  I  said  a  while 
ago,  we  believe  it  is  extremely  important 
to  get  legislation.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  who  Is  right  or  who  Is  wrong  here. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
any  controls.  I  do.  There  are  those 
who  do  not  believe  to  them.  There  are 
those  among  us  who  do  not  believe  you 
.should  sufif>ort  unlimited  production  at 
any  price.  I  am  one  of  them.  But  there 
are  those  who  believe  we  should.  In  or- 
der to  get  the  majority  of  this  House, 
we  must  compromise  those  views.  We 
have  compromised  these  divergent  views, 
and  I  think  in  a  very  fair  manner.  We 
hare  achieved  within  2  percent  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  told  you 
we  .should  achieve.  We  come  within  2 
percent  of  the  exact  figures  that  he  men- 
tioned. 

Is  that  rot  pretty  close  to  doing  a 
i-easonable  job?  That  puts  additional 
pressure,  maybe  not  enough,  but  it  puts 
additional  pressure  on  every  Member  of 
the  House,  regardloss  of  which  State  he 
represents,  to  try  to  bring  about  a  new 
bill.  I 

You  heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
say  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina say  that  next  year  we  will  try  to 
get  a  complete  revision  of  the  act  of 
1958.  Is  It  not  better  to  make  a  very 
substantial  step  that  we  can  make  this 
year  and  tiy  to  take  the  rest  of  the  step 
next  year  than  to  try  to  take  a  long  step 
which  most  of  us  thtnk  you  cannot  take 
this  year?  I  would  rather  get  part  of 
something  than  to  get  all  of  nothing.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  Is 
offering  us  an  opportunity  to  get  all  of 
nothing. 

If  he  attempts  to  ^ct  too  much,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  any  kind  of  a  bill.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  any  modification  of 
the  1958  act.  You  are  not  going  to  make 
any  progress  whatsoever.  Is  It  not  bet- 
ter to  make  reasonable  progress  which 
we  know  we  can  make,  and  make  it  now, 
than  it  is  to  talk  about  getting  some- 
thing which  we  cannot  probably  get  at 
this  time?  il 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  gentleman  ia  sweeping  many 
of  these  problems  under  the  rug?  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  were  adopted,  perhaps 
we  \\xmld  have  the  courage  to  come  back 
and  face  the  Lssue.  Perhaps  we  would 
try  to  do  scimething  worthwhile,  instead 
of  taking  this  tiny  step  wliich-  does  not 
mean  a  thing,  which  does  not  help  any- 
body from  the  urban  areas  who  are 
being  taxed  for  this  program.  As  far  as 
I  am  conoimed.  If  this  amendment  is 
not  adoptetl.  I  am  going  to  offer  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  la  simply  a  matter  of 
Judgment  whether  you  can  get  it  or 
\\  hether  you  cannot  get  It.    I  cannot  see 


how  we  can  get  all  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  wants  right  now.  I  think  It 
is  better  to  take  what  we  can  get  now  and 
try  to  get  more  next  year. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
us  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  BassI  was  fully  discussed  in 
committee  and  was  voted  down  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  11.  It  is  a  very  drastic  amend- 
ment which  would  repeal  the  entire  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958.  It  was  agreed, 
when  this  amendment  wsis  offered  in 
committee,  that  the  committee  next  year 
would  examine  all  phases  of  farm  legis- 
lation. Including  the  act  of  1958.  We 
should  have  full  hearings  in  which  the 
Department  can  be  heard  as  well  as  our 
farm  organizations.  A  drastic  amend- 
ment like  this  must  be  most  carefully 
considered. 

We  should  try  to  work  out  construc- 
tive legislation.  The  amendment  would 
also  relmpose  acreage  allotments  which 
the  House  repealed  In  1958  as  being  ab- 
solutely unworkable.  Whether  or  not 
they  should  be  reinstated  can  only  be 
determined  after  full  and  adequate  hear- 
ings. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  so 
distressed  about  the  act  of  1958,  let  me 
call  to  his  attention  that  this  legislation 
was  enacted  by  a  Democratic-controlled 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  agree  with 
you  that  it  was  enacted  by  a  Democratic 
Congress,  but  we  only  adopted  this  legis- 
lation after  a  Republican  President  had 
vetoed  five  good  farm  bills.  This  was 
the  last  resort  and  my  amendment  was 
first  adopted  by  our  committee  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  9. 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  The  responsibility  is 
still  on  the  Democratic-controlled  Con- 
gress which  passed  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  had  the  other 
farm  bill  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  which 
I  opposed,  I  expressed  the  opinion  then 
that  the  1958  act  should  be  repealed; 
that  we  should  go  back  to  a  sj^tem  of 
acreage  allotments  and  a  level  of  price 
support  somewhat  similar  to  that  con- 
tained In  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  But,  I  have 
to  be  realistic  about  this  situation  and 
the  prospects.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman,  I  will  very  frankly 
say,  makes  good  sense,  but  when  you 
wean  a  calf — and  we  have  one  to  wean — 
you  cannot  wean  him  in  a  day. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  afraid 
this  is  an  old  cow;  not  a  calf. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
may  be  right.  But.  whether  a  cow,  calf 
or  whatnot  tiiere  is  some  weaning  to  be 
done. 

I  am  just  as  strong  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see as  he  is  and  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
California.     But  may  I  remind  you  of 


what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE]  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  would 
rather  have  a  little  bit  of  something  than 
a  whole  lot  of  nothing.  We  can  get 
something  by  passing  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  We  will  eventually  get  nothing 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted  because  it 
would  stalemate  the  legislation  and  re- 
sult in  its  eventual  defeat. 

We  discussed  this  proposal  in  com- 
mittee. It  was  strongly  opposed  and 
overwhelmingly  defeated.  It  caimot  be 
made  law  in  this  Congress;  have  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Inasmuch  as  we  cannot,  where  will 
that  leave  us  if  we  approve  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
It  will  defeat  the  bill  on  final  passage. 
Then  we  will  be  stuck  with  a  horrible 
program  which  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  since  1958. 

What  would  it  do  to  us?  In  1959,  the 
first  year  of  the  1958  act.  315  million 
bushels  of  surplus  feed  grains — com  and 
grain  sorghum — went  into  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  In  1960  342  mil- 
lion bushels  went  into  the  warehouses 
and  into  title  of  the  CCC.  If  we  per- 
petuate that  act,  which  I  think  we  will 
do  If  we  pass  this  amendment,  because 
it  will  in  the  end  defeat  the  bill,  we  go 
right  back  to  purchasing  and  adding  to 
CCC  fitocks  300  to  400  miUion  bushels  of 
surplus  feed  grain  each  and  every  year 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
This  bin  while  not  perfect  goes  a  long, 
long  way  toward  correcting  a  horrible 
surplus  situation,  and  I  want  to  correct 
it.  I  want  to  correct  it  as  much  as  any 
Member  of  this  House.  If  I  thought 
there  was  a  chance  in  the  world  for  this 
amendment  to  become  law  In  this  Con- 
gress, without  It  pulling  the  bill  down 
to  defeat,  I  would  support  It  whole- 
heartedly. I  know  what  the  situation  Is. 
I  know  what  the  temi>er  is  here  today 
and  I  think  you  know. 

If  we  pmss  the  bill  as  Is  we  will  In- 
deed have  taken  a  major  step  In  solving 
a  difQcult  problem.  I  hope  the  Members 
vAJl  support  our  committee  In  its  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment  as  well  as  on 
the  bill.    

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
I  am  really  altogether  opposed  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment  for  I  certainly 
concui'  in  what  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  say  relative  to  their 
feelini:  that  It  is  about  time  we  face  up 
to  the  long-term  proposition.  We  are 
simply  procrastinating  again  today,  as 
we  have  done  since  World  War  II.  We 
are  not  facing  up  to  the  Issue  four- 
square. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  tempei"  of  the  House  and  the  number 
of  Members  who  have  obviously  com- 
mitted themselves  on  this  bill.  I  am  not 
so  naive  as  to  think  what  I  say  here  is 
going  to  change  any  appreciable  number 
of  minds.  But  seeing  so  many  of  my 
stalwart  conservative  friends  going  along 
with  this  proposition  and  no  suggestion 
being  made  of  cost,  I  think  we  ought  to 
ask  a  few  questions  relative  to  what  this 
program  will  cost. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 
when  he  made  his  opening  remarks  said 
that  the  bill  which  was  defeated  several 
weeks  ago  would  have  saved  $1  billion. 
I  think  we  pretty  well  exploded  that 
estimate  during  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  that  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
said  further  in  his  opening  remarks  on 
this  bill  that  it  would  save  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  over  the  current  program. 
Now,  I  would  simply  ask.  Upon  what  basis 
do  we  arrive  at  these  figxires,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  advise  him  that  we  arrive  at 
these  figures  from  the  testimony  given  to 
our  committee  by  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
himself,  as  well  as  other  representatives. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  remind  the 
gentleman  that  based  upon  testimony 
given  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  feed  grain  program — the  one 
which  you  propose  to  extend — in  the 
year  1961 — this  is  payments  alone  to 
farmers  for  not  growing — cost  $782  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  think  I  can  be  challenged 
on  those  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suppose  that 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  have  an 
increased  participation  in  the  year  1962. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  show  a 
3-percent  increase  this  year,  and  the 
fifeUre  will  probably  approximate  $900 
million;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  that  may  be  right. 
But  for  that  program  our  losses  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  that.  We 
have  the  figures  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  we  would 
save  $1  billion  under  the  bill  which  was 
defeated.  I  read  into  the  Record  today 
a  statement  wherein  he  says  as  of  now 
it  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  as  to  what  the  cost  would 
be  or  what  the  savings  would  be.  But 
at  least  we  are  reducing  the  surplus  by 
150  million  bushels  in  the  last  year.  The 
Government  expenditure  over  the  next 
9  months  will  be  approximately  $600 
million  less  because  of  the  lower  level  of 
the  feed  grains  carryover. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  does  not  reflect 
itself  in  lower  storage  costs  or  lower 
carrying  charges  so  far  as  funds  re- 
quested before  our  committee  are  con- 
cerned. The  point  that  I  am  making  is 
that  there  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  our  going  back  to  the  1958 
act.  But  if  we  did  go  back  to  the  1958 
act  what  we  would  wipe  out  automati- 
cally would  be  some  $700,  $800,  or  $900 
million  of  direct  payments  to  the  farm- 
ers, which  must  be  regarded  as  a  saving. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  no;  you  certainly 
would  not  do  that.  If  you  go  back  to  the 
1958  act  you  would  be  supporting  un- 
limited production  of  com  at  a  high 
level. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  the  support  price 
would  not  be  $1.20,  it  would  be  about 
$1.05,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    It  would  be  about  $1.05. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  there  would  not 
be  any  compensatory  payments  to  any 
farmer  for  not  growing  anything? 


Mr.  COOLEY.        That  is  right. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then  I  cannot  see  the 
logic  of  the  argimient  that  going  back 
to  the  1958  act  will  cost  more. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Under  the  1958  act.  if 
we  go  back  to  that,  the  Government 
would  support  every  bushel  of  feed 
grain  grown,  and  that  would  be  nearly 
5  billion  bushels.  Under  this  act,  even 
if  the  price  is  $1.05,  that  is  about  right; 
but  the  cost  to  the  Government  under 
that  act  where  every  bushel  is  supported 
will  naturally  be  tremendous. 

Under  this  act  only  that  grain  which 
is  grown  by  cooperators  will  be  entitled 
to  any  support  whatsoever.  That  will 
amount  to  say  two-thirds  of  the  total 
produced  or  nearly  2  billion  bushels  will 
be  grown  without  suppwrts.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  a  stupendous  saving  in  this 
kind  of  a  program  as  compared  with  a 
program  that  supports  every  bushel. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But.  Mr.  Chairman, 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  what 
addition&l  corn  or  feed  grains  would  go 
into  storage,  and  I  think  that  concern  is 
ill-founded,  because  that  amount  which 
we  find  in  storage  today.  76  percent  of  it. 
was  accumulated  before  the  enactment 
of  the  1958  act.  I  will  admit  that  under 
our  own  Secretary,  when  he  pegged  the 
price  at  $1.06  for  noncompliers  it  was  a 
bad  omen  but  I  did  not  buy  that  kind  of 
proposition.  Some  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  about  going  back  to  the 
1958  act.  I  do  not  have  that  fear.  As 
several  of  the  gentlemen  have  suggested, 
we  ought  to  be  going  forward  with  a 
long-range  program  that  would  really 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem,  and  the 
1958  act  would  be  a  good  starting  point. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  somebody  spilled  a 
little  powdered  milk  down  here.  But  to 
get  away  from  these  rural  analogies  of 
the  calf  and  the  cow,  I  would  like  to  get 
to  a  little  city  analogy.  This  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  a 
kind  of  a  teaser.  It  promises  much  but 
offers  very  little.  In  effect,  it  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  the 
price  of  feed  grains  from  zero  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  as  contrasted  with  the 
formula  which  we  propose  which  is  80 
percent  of  3 -year  market  average,  which 
ties  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  so  that 
he  carmot  go  as  high  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  would  per- 
mit. I  think  he  is  being  a  little  bit  spe- 
cious, because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  price  supports  on  many  crops 
are  too  high  and  Secretary  Freeman  has 
raised  them  on  all  of  them.  A  much 
more  productive  amendment  would  be 
to  lower  the  minimimi  price  support  for 
wheat.  As  the  majority  leader  has  sug- 
gested, the  minimum  acreage  for  wheat 
will  produce  a  surplus  every  year  and 
there  is  a  higher  minimum  price  for 
wheat  specified  in  the  law  than  would 
be  specified  for  feed  grains  under  this 
committee  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  seeks  to  change. 
So  I  say  he  is  being  a  little  bit  specious. 


We  have  settled  this  issue  in  our  com- 
mittee. We  are  trying  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  help  the  farmer  and  save 
Uncle  Sam  money.  I  hope  the  committee 
is  supported  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  point.  Un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  fix  the  price  support  on 
com  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than 
he  could  under  the  committee  bill;  is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Califomia.  Exactly. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Regardless 
of  what  the  Secretary  sets  the  price  sup- 
port at.  if  it  is  above  50  percent  of  parity 
he  must  control  the  production.  That 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  thing.  He  can 
support  it  at  100  percent  of  parity,  as 
long  as  you  do  not  overproduce. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  price 
support  would  be  available  only  to  those 
who  would  cooperate,  but  if  you  made 
it  high  enough,  say  90  percent  of  parity, 
you  would  get  85  percent  of  participation 
and  a  great  loss  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man does  not  understand  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. It  clothes  the  Secretary  with 
authority  to  support  com  and  feed 
grains  from  zero  to  90  percent  of  parity, 
a  ceiling  much  higher  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass). 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion there  were — ayes  40,  noes  156. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Qttie:  On  page 

32,  following  line  6.  add  the  following: 

"(m)  If  with  respect  to  the  1963  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage 
allotments  of  farms  producing  any  kind  of 
wheat  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  kind 
of  wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  for 
each  farm  located  In  a  county  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  county  which  (1)  Is 
capable  of  producing  such  kind  of  wheat, 
and  (2)  has  produced  such  kind  of  wheat 
for  commercial  food  products  during  one  or 
more  of  the  five  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  In  which  such  crop  Is  harvested, 
shall  be  Increased  by  such  uniform  per- 
centage as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide 
for  such  quantity.  No  Increases  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  In  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  of  any  farm  for  such  crop 
If  any  wheat  other  than  such  kind  of  wheat 
Is  planted  on  such  farms  for  such  crop.  Any 
Increases  In  wheat  acreage  allotments  au- 
thorized by  this  subsecUon  shall  be  In  addl- 
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tlon  to  the  National,  State,  and  county  wheat 
acreage  allotments  and  such  Increases  shall 
not  be  considered  In  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  allotments.  The 
provUlons  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law 
74.  77th  Congress  (7  U.8.C.  1340(6) )  and  sec- 
tion 326(b)  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shall 
apply  to  the  allotment  for  the  farm  estab- 
lished without  regard  to  this  subsection,  and 
not  to  the  Increased  allotment  under  this 
subsection.  The  land  use  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 313  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
receiving  an  Increased  allotment  under  this 
subsection,  and  the  producers  on  such  farms 
shall  not  be  required  to  comply  with  such 
provisions  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment  here  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  exempt  classes 
of  wheat  if  he  finds  they  are  in  short 
supply.  The  amendment  provides  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  finds  acreage  al- 
lotments for  farmi  producing  any  kind 
of  wheat  that  would  be  inadequate,  the 
wheat  acreage  allotments  can  be  in- 
creased in  such  amount  as  to  make  it 
adequate.  No  increase  would  be  given  to 
farmers  who  raise  any  kind  of  wheat 
which  is  not  of  that  type  which  might 
be  in  short  supply.  This  will  not  in  any 
way  take  away  acreage  from  anyone  be- 
cause of  the  National,  State,  or  county 
allotment.  It  also  will  not  increase  the 
history  on  any  farm.  It  Just  permits  the 
Secretary  in  1963.  If  he  finds  that  some 
type  of  wheat  might  be  in  short  supply, 
to  require  a  reduction  in  the  production 
only  of  the  types  of  wheat  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  because  in  the  committee  I 
offered  it.  but  was  asked  to  withdraw  it 
and  offer  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in- 
stead. This  I  agreed  to  do.  This  is  the 
same  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings]  offered  to 
the  bill  last  month,  which  amendment 
was  carried.  This  is  an  amendment 
which  will  protect  the  consumers  of  types 
of  wheat  that  might  be  in  short  supply. 
For  Instance,  in  the  Dakotas  and  in 
Montana  and  Minnesota  1961  was  a  dry 
year,  a  drought,  and  the  production  was 
less  than  half.  The  drawdown  beiig 
what  it  was  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,,  another  year  like 
that,  would  cause  a  short  supply  in  Hard 
Spring.  This  could  happen  to  the  Soft 
wheat  in  the  Midwest  as  well. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  that  wheat  is  not 
just  wheat  and  that  there  are  different 
classes  and  varieties  of  wheat,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  Dakotas.  Montana, 
and  Minnesota. 

Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  grown  in 
the  Great  Plains  area,  Kansas  and  ad- 
jacent States. 

The  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  grown 
in  the  Central  States  from  Illinois  on 
east. 

The  Soft  White  wheat  is  grown  out  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  and  the 
Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  is  used  for  flour 
for  baking  bread,     i 

The  Hard  Spring  Wheat  is  in  such  de- 
mand because  it  has  a  high  protein  con- 
tent and  is  needed  for  baking,  mixed 
with  the  lower  protein  Hard  Winter 
wheat  which  is  in  such  surplus. 
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The  Soft  Red  wheat  and  the  White 
wheat  is  mainly  used  for  pastry  and 
crackers.  If  they  are  in  short  supply, 
then  there  would  be  a  short  supply  of 
those  commodities. 

Durum  is  used  in  macaroni  and  spa- 
ghetti and  in  the  past  2  years  there  has 
been  similar  legislation  as  this  amend- 
ment for  Durum  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  neces- 
sary amendment  which  should  be 
adopted  because  when  you  look  at  the 
wheat  that  is  in  surplus,  you  see  that 
1.138  million  bushels  or  82  percent  of  the 
total  carryover  is  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat. 

Hard  Spring  wheat  amounts  to  177 
million  bushels  which  is  a  little  less  than 
13  percent  of  the  stocks,  and  the  remain- 
ing kinds  of  wheat  are  hardly  signifi- 
cant. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
which  the  House  has  already  adopted 
once  before.  All  we  would  be  doing 
novi  is  to  adopt  the  same  amendment  to 
this  bill.  It  is  a  highly  necessary  amend- 
ment in  order  to  protect  the  consumers 
of  the  types  of  wheat  that  might  be  in 
short  supply. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  This  is  exactly 
the  same  amendment  I  offered  when  the 
farm  bill  was  before  the  committee  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  was  accepted  at  that 
time.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
It  does  not  give  the  Secretary  undue 
power;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
give  him  nearly  the  powers  that  we 
gave  him  in  the  sugar  bill.  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  it.  It  does  not  add  to 
the  history  for  growmg  purposes;  it  does 
assure  bakers  and  confectioners  that 
they  will  have  sufiBcient  quantity  of  the 
wheat  they  need. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  this  will  not 
reduce  the  acreage  of  the  Hard  wheat 
growers  in  the  Plains  States.  No  one 
will  take  any  acreage  away  from  them 
next  year  or  any  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  have  a 
big  surplus  of  wheat  in  Government 
warehouses  is  because  we  have  had  so 
many  leakages  in  the  program.  We  have 
had  a  national  allotment  that  is  too  big. 
We  have  had  a  15-acre  exemption,  which 
is  too  big.  We  have  had  exemptions  for 
noncommercial  States,  that  have  been 
too  big.  As  a  former  chairman  of  the 
wheat  subcomittee  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration it  was  my  privilege  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  this  very  subject. 
Appearing  before  the  subcommittee  was 
a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Marvin  McLean.  He  testified 
that  the  reason  there  was  at  that  time 
no  surplus  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
was  that  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  had 
been  shipped  out  of  the  country  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program  to  the  tune 
of  some  100  million  bushels  within  the 
previous  12  months.  Now  we  are  either 
going  to  cut  down  on  these  programs  or 


we  are  going  to  continue  to  fill  Qovem- 
ment  warehouses, 

I  hope  this  amendment  like  all  other 
amendments  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  asking  for  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  matter  is 
very  complicated.  I  happen  to  repre- 
sent a  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  area. 
Our  wheat  farmers  have  already  been  cut 
down  to  29  percent  in  many  areas.  This 
amendment  would  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
areas.  If  the  law  provides  for  more  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  we  are  naturally  going 
to  use  less  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas.  It  has  been 
demonstrated.  I  think,  fairly  conclu- 
sively, that  the  reason  there  is  no  sur- 
plus of  Soft  wheat  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  because  it  deteri- 
orates more  rapidly;  therefore,  they 
ship  it  overseas  almost  immediately.  It 
is  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  that  is  re- 
tained and  it  is  in  surplus  supply  for 
this  reason. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  amendment  takes 
care  of  the  need  for  Soft  Red  wheat.  It 
is  true  that  the  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
is  exported  in  a  very  great  amount. 
Soft  Red  wheat  is  the  kind  of  wheat 
produced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country.  That  is  consumed  in  this 
country.  Very  little  of  it  is  exported. 
There  is  a  short  supply  of  Hard  Spring 
wheat. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  it  is  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  tired,  and  that  this  is  not  an  op- 
portime  time  to  bring  up  what  I  consider 
is  a  very  important  aspect  of  farm  legis- 
lation. It  is  well  to  remember  this  provi- 
sion is  incorporated  in  the  bill  that  the 
Senate  passed  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  at 
long  last  is  one  of  the  first  steps  that  has 
ever  been  taken  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence in  the  degrees  of  use  of  different 
classes  of  wheat.  One  of  the  greatest 
inequities  that  has  ever  existed  in  any 
agriculture  legislation  has  been  the  lack 
of  any  provision  to  recognize  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  usages  for  the  various 
classes  of  wheat.  I  think  it  is  fitting 
and  long  overdue  that  this  amendment 
be  given  favorable  consideration  here 
today.  The  amendment  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  would  like  it  to,  but  at 
least  it  is  recognition  of  the  need  for 
this  principle  in  wheat  legislation.  This 
is  not  a  crippling  amendment  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  take  anything  away  from 
anyone.  I  think  we  can  all  accept  it  on 
that  basis.  This  is  a  provision  that 
should  have  been,  as  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  written  into  the  first  wheat 
legislation  ever  passed  by  the  Congress. 
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If  we  are  to  have  production  regulations 
in  the  interest  of  helping  wheat  farmers 
maintain  a  decent  price  for  their  prod- 
uct and  to  prevent  the  buildup  of  sur- 
pluses, it  must  be  recognized  that  some 
classes  of  wheat  are  not  in  surplus,  and 
some  classes  ai-e  in  much  greater  de- 
grees of  surplus.  Also,  the  use  made  of 
certain  classes  of  wheat  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  whether  there  is  a  dollar  ex- 
port demand,  the  percentage  of  the 
wheat  used  for  domestic  purposes  and 
the  percentage  of  production  exported 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  clarify 
the  situation. 

During  the  10-year  period  from  1952 
to  1962,  here  is  what  happened  to  the 
carryover  from  year  to  year. 

In  1952  there  was  a  carryover  of  97 
million  bushels  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat.  That  is  the  kind  grown  in  the 
southern  Great  Plains.  In  1962,  and  this 
is  just  an  estimate,  but  I  assure  you  it 
is  close,  the  estimated  carryover  will  be 
1,127  million  bushels. 

In  other  words,  the  carryover  in  this 
10-year  period  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
has  multiplied  by  about  11  times. 

In  1952.  the  supply  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat,  the  kind  that  is  grown  in  the 
Eastern  States,  used  for  crackers  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  was  16  million 
bushels.  This  is  a  small  item  in  the  total 
supply.  In  1961  this  had  declined  to  12 
million  bushels,  but  in  1962  it  had  in- 
creased to  30  million  bushels. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  before  I  run  out  of  time 
that  if  his  fanners  in  Kansas  are  re- 
stricted to  planting  30  percent  of  their 
acreage  to  wheat,  the  wheat  farmers  in 
North  Dakota  are  restricted  to  planting 
about  25  percent  of  their  total  acreage 
to  wheat. 

On  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  the  variety 
raised  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and 
mostly  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  in 
1952.  10  years  ago.  the  supply  was  117 
million  bushels.  In  1962,  10  years  later, 
that  supply  had  increased  to  only  171 
million  bushels.  It  had  increased  by 
about  one-third,  or  about  54  million 
bushels.  Thirty  some  percent  compared 
to  about  1,100  percent  for  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter wheat. 

Durum  wheat  in  1952 — this  again  is 
rather  a  nominal  amount — the  supply 
was  15  million  bushels.  In  1962  it  was 
down  to  2  million  bushels.  We  passed 
special  legislation  last  year  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  the 
allotments  of  those  producing  Durum 
wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  statis- 
tics I  could  quote  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  but  we  do  not  have  time  to  go 
into  them  adequately,  unfortunately.  I 
would  hope  that  the  amendment  might 
be  agreed  to.  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  adversely  affect  anyone  and 
would  not  restrict  production  of  the 
varieties  of  wheat  which  are  not  in  sur- 
plus supply. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  join  my  com- 
mittee chaii'man  and  the  majority  leader 
in  their  remarks  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  imderstand  there  are 
1^2  billion  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage 
today,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
open  up  the  floodgates  for  other  classes 
of  wheat. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate being  recognized  to  join  my  other 
colleagues  from  Kansas  in  opposing  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  reasons  recited 
by  the  majority  leader  are  about  the 
same  as  I  submitted  when  we  had  the 
this  amendment  before  the  House  3 
weeks  ago  on  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1962. 

The  principal  objections  have  already 
been  stated,  but  I  would  like  to  add  just 
one  more.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  this  year  approved  a  new 
method  for  the  grain  trade  for  evaluat- 
ing potential  milling  qualities  of  wheat. 
They  call  it  a  sedimentation  test.  Now 
that  we  have  distinguished  between  vari- 
eties of  wheat,  and  a  competitive  mar- 
ket price  is  established  on  each  variety 
in  direct  relationship  to  the  milling 
qualities-  of  that  variety.  Therefore  I 
see  no  need  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  differential  and  premium 
that  will  ultimately  be  offered  on  the 
desirable  varieties.  The  farmers  in 
these  various  areas  now  will  divert  their 
acres  from  varieties  in  overproduction 
to  those  varieties  that  are  short,  if  they 
are  short,  in  order  to  receive  that  pre- 
mium price. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  just  another 
hodgepodge  approach  to  solving  a  very 
serious  farm  problem.  Let  us  pa.ss  the 
bill  as  it  is.  And.  if  we  look  at  this 
whole  question  again — and  I  know  we 
will  look  at  it  next  year — if  this  pro- 
posal has  merits  it  can  be  included  in 
a  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  the  consideration  of  this  body  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an 
effort  to  agree  on  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  title  now 
under  consideration  be  concluded  in  25 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  close  in  45  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  the  bill  before  me.  Does  this 
particular  title  encompass  both  feed 
grain  and  wheat  and  that  is  all? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  how  many 
amendments  are  there  at  the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  no 
idea  how  many  amendments  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman, 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
i-eserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  such  a 
mianimous-consent  request  preclude  5 
minutes  for  the  maker  of  a  motion  on 
a  substitute  to  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  Uie  time  is 
limited  to  5  minutes  on  this  amendment, 
that  would  apply  to  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Then.  I  object. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  does  that  mean  that  an 
amendment  to  any  amendment  offered 
in  this  limited  time  would  then  be  under 
a  limitation? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.  COLLIER.     Then.  I  regret  I  will 
have  to  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15  min- 
utes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoR- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  LangenJ. 

Mr.  LANG  EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  as  pre- 
sented by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  f  Mr.  Quie  1 .  I  do  so  for 
two  very  specific  reasons.  I  think  that 
this  amendment  will  strengthen  the  bill 
in  the  two  points  that  it  is  primarily 
designed  to  accomplish;  namely,  that  it 
does  not  further  aggravate  the  surplus 
problem  and,  secondly,  that  it  would 
alleviate  the  problem  to  the  farmers,  to 
the  consumer,  and  to  the  taxpayers. 
Why  do  I  say  that  this  is  ti-ue  I  say  it 
for  these  reasons:  That  any  legislation 
that  is  going  to  deal  with  the  surplus 
problem  has  to  be  versatile  enough  so 
that  it  will  permit  our  agricultural  fac- 
tory or  our  agricultural  production  abil- 
ity the  opportunity  of  producing  what 
our  needs  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  essential  that 
our  agricultural  programs  be  versatile 
enough  so  that  it  is  able  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  Remember, 
this  amendment  deals  only  with  a  sit- 
uation in  the  event  that  there  is  not  a 
surplus  and  there  Is  a  need.  If  you 
cannot  respond  to  those  needs,  then 
what  happens?  You  find  that  this  sit- 
uation will  materialize:  Either  imports 
come  in  and  take  away  the  market  or 
some  kind  of  a  susbtitute  grain  is 
brought  in  which  again  takes  away  the 
market.  Once  you  have  lost  the  market 
you  cannot  get  it  back.  Then  you  move 
into     further     surplus     problems     and 
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further  aggravation  of  the  problem  about 
which  we  are  talking  today. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
as  well  as  those  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  he  has  recognized,  as  I 
have,  what  the  exact  need  for  this 
amendment  is.  In  view  of  these  points 
I  recommend  to  the  House  that  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  in  its 
entirety  Improve  the  bill  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  be  more  adaptable  to 
providing  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
surpluses  and  the  burdens  of  farmers, 
consumers,  and  taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Roosevelt]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered!  by  Mr.  Roosf\'elt  as 
R  subsiltule  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  Quie:  Page  36,  f^ter  line  6.  Insert  the 
following:  j 

"(a)  No  program  'tor  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  quotas  ior  tobacco,  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  or  peanvta  shall  be  carried  out 
under  title  m  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  during  crop  years  after 
the  1963  crop  year. 

•■(b)  No  price  support  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  provided  under  title  I. 
title  II.  or  title  III  at  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  after  December  31.  1963  " 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  all  seriousness. 
What  it  says  is  this :  Go  ahead  and  pass 
this  bill.  Let  us  try  this.  Let  us  improve 
things  a  little  bit.  Let  us  not  ask  for 
any  other  amendments.  But  one  year 
from  December  31.  1963,  all  agricultural 
programs  come  to  a  halt.  That  means 
you  have  1  year  to  get  together  and 
write  a  farm  bill  that  makes  sense,  and 
one  which  we  can  pass  without  all  this 
patchwork  that  we  get  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  this  for  the  veiy 
simple  reason  that  I  come  from  an  ur- 
ban area.  I  have  supported  every  farm 
bill  since  I  came  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  7 -plus  years  ago.  But  I  think 
we  in  the  urban  areas  have  a  right  to 
say  that  we  are  getting  a  little  tired  of 
never  having  anyone  face  up  to  these 
problems.  They  never  will  face  up  to 
them  until  you  give  them  a  deadline  at 
which  time  everything  is  off  the  books 
and  they  have  to  write  a  brand  new  bill. 
That  is  all  my  amendment  does.  It  does 
not  violate  the  precept  of  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  because  he  can 
have  his  bill  this  year,  but  by  next  year 
he  had  better  get  to  work  and  write  a 
decent  bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt].  I  rise  in  sup- 
port because  I  believe  this  amendment 
provides  an  eminently  fair  and  effective 
approach  to  an  increasingly  serious  na- 
tional problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  very  blunt  terms, 
nothing  will  be  solved  or  resolved  by  the 
legislation  before  us  today  unless  such 
an  amendment  is  adopted.  The  pattern 
of  overproduction,  of  huge  farm  sur- 
pluses, of  billions  of  dollars  for  farm 
subsidies  will  remain  and  can  only  in- 
crease under  its  provisions.  We  would 
be  enacting,  in  brief,  a  mere  continua- 
tion of  the  present  patchwork  program 
of  Federal  farm  laws  which  are  a  classic 
example  of  futility,  frustration,  and  in- 
effectiveness. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  amendment  would  in  no  way 
effect  the  distribution  of  surplus  farm 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  or 
the  soil  bank  and  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

It  would,  however,  give  us  an  oppor- 
timity  to  clear  away  the  existing  maze 
of  faim  controls  and  price  supports.  It 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
forest  from  the  trees — the  problem  from 
the  existing  complex  of  programs.  On 
this  basis  we  could  start  anew.  We  could 
start  anew  to  build  a  program  that  would 
be  fair  and  effective  for  both  fanners 
and  for  consimaers,  and  which  would  add 
to  the  productivity,  health,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  economy  and  our  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself  fully 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier!. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Collier  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt:  Strike 
out  "1963"  following  the  words  "crop  years 
after"  and  Insert  therein  "1966". 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpKJse  of  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  obvious,  and  I  hasten  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  propose  to  be  in 
any  way  an  expert  in  this  field.  But 
one  does  not  have  to  be  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  to  smell 
a  spoiled  mackerel.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  also  become  quite  con- 
vinced over  these  past  three  decades 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  agriculture  have  been 
able  to  contribute  anything  to  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  problem  which 
the  farm  economy  has  been  plagued  with 
over  these  past  30  years.  We  have  tried 
every  kind  of  anesthesia,  dope,  and  even 
surgery  on  the  farm  economy,  and  the 
patient  is  just  as  sick  today  as  he  was 
30  years  ago. 

However,  I  think  that  to  totally  with- 
draw these  programs  within  the  period 
of  1  year  is  entirely  imrealistic.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  would  be  to  put 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  on  notice 


that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
we  hope  to  eliminate  the  controls,  high 
price  supports,  production  and  market- 
ing controls,  and  so  forth,  and  return  the 
farm  economy  of  this  coimtry  to  a  basic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  while  I  realize  this  I  might  result 
in  fewer  farmers  in  the  coimtry,  those 
who  survive  would  enjoy  a  better  shake 
than  the  farmers  of  the  country  gener- 
ally have  had  under  Government  con- 
trols of  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ptjcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Roosevelt  amendment. 
This  amendment  provides  that  all  sub- 
sidies shall  end  by  1964.  I  certainly 
concur  in  the  statement  made  earlier 
today  that  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment, what  we  are  doing  is  merely  serv- 
ing notice  that  next  year  Congress  must 
come  up  with  a  more  workable  bill. 
Everybody  I  have  heard  here  this  after- 
noon spoke  about  the  shortcomings  in 
this  bill.  But  the  committee  has  put  us 
in  a  position  here  today  where  either  we 
support  this  particular  legislation  before 
us  today  or  force  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  go  back  to  the  policies  of 
1958,  which  everybody  knows  were  to- 
tally unworkable.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  put  Members  of  Congress  in  this 
position,  and  tlierefore,  while  I  intend  to 
support  the  bill  today,  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt!  is  de- 
sirable because  it  serves  notice  that  next 
year  we  have  no  intention  of  being  faced 
with  the  same  illogical  situation  which 
confronts  us  today.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  a  decision  of  not  accepting  legis- 
lation and  going  back  to  1958  or  accept- 
ing makeshift  legislation  next  year  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment  today.  There 
are  at  least  302  Members  in  this  House 
who  have  good  reason  to  support  the 
Roosevelt  amendment,  and  perhaps 
many  more. 

We  should  adopt  the  amendment  and 
then  proceed  to  approve  the  committee 
bill  mindful  of  the  fact  that  if  the  com- 
mittee tries  to  put  us  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  it  did  this  year  next  year  by 
reporting  a  bill  which  will  not  do  the 
job  suflBciently.  at  least  we  can  vote 
against  next  year's  bill  without  retiu-n- 
ing  to  the  1958  farm  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment  because  it  offers  me  the  only 
opportunity,  under  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, to  serve  notice  on  the  agricultural 
committee  that  a  revolt  is  brewing 
against  farm  legislation  among  those  of 
us  who  represent  consumers  in  large 
cities.  This  whole  concept  of  farm  sub- 
sidies was  adopted  in  the  early  thirties 
to  help  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  Nation's  rural  commimity.  It  may 
have  worked  well  in  the  late  thirties  but 
certainly  it  is  not  working  today.  The 
small,  poor  farmer,  is  getting  poorer  and 
the  large,  rich  farmer  is  getting  richer 
imder  the  1958  farm  plan.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  1958  bill  adopted  last  year, 
which  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
today  at  least  offers  a  little  bit  of  relief 
in  that  it  provides  for  some  production 
control — but  it  just  does  not  go  far 
enough.    I  believe  the  consumer  in  large 
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cities  is  getting  weary  of  supporting  these 
farm  programs  especially  since  the  num- 
ber of  fanners  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing. The  cost  of  the  farm  program 
keeps  going  up  while  the  number  of 
farmers  keeps  decreasing.  Tragically, 
farmers  leaving  the  farms  are  moving 
into  large  urban  areas  and  because  they 
frequently  lack  special  industrial  skills, 
they  become  a  burden  on  the  city  tax- 
payer. This  cannot  go  on  any  longer. 
I  hope  the  Roosevelt  amendment  will  be 
adopted  so  that  next  year  the  committee 
wUl  report  a  more  workable  bill  or  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  enacting  no 
new  legislation,  in  which  event,  if  this 
amendment  carries  today,  all  subsidies 
would  end  automatically  in  1964. 

Permit  me  this  comparison:  They  are 
talking  about  going  to  the  moon  by  using 
a  piggyback  method.  They  are  going  to 
have  a  two-phase  operation,  using  one 
rocket  to  help  another  get  to  the  moon. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  do  here.  We 
should  give  notice  today  that  next  year 
all  farm  subsidies  come  to  an  end  if 
they  do  not  come  up  with  a  good  bill. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  committee 
could  not  have  given  us  a  workable  bill 
this  year  except  that  apparently  they 
felt  they  could  not  get  it  through  the 
House.  Our  Republican  friends  are  not 
kidding  anyone  in  opposing  the  Freeman 
bill  2  weeks  ago  and  now  supporting  this 
bill.  They  cannot  lose.  If  this  bill  is 
defeated  the  Nation  goes  back  to  the 
1958  law — which  everyone  knows  was  a 
windfall  only  for  the  big  fanning  syndi- 
cates. The  irony  is  that  om*  Republican 
colleagues  complain  about  big  spending 
and  deficit  Government  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  force  upon  the  Nation  a  farm  bill 
which  rapidly  is  becoming  the  largest 
single  nondefense  item  in  the  budget. 
This  is  why  we  should  adopt  the  Roose- 
velt amendment  today  so  that  next  year 
the  choice  will  be  between  a  legitimate 
farm  bill  or  no  subsidies  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  very  often  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  an  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 
This  time  we  do  agree,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  miss  the  opportunity  to  state  my 
agreement  with  him. 

Before  we  got  off  the  track  we  were 
talking  about  an  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
is  identical  to  the  one  put  into  the  Sen- 
ate bill  by  Senators  from  North  Dakota, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment upon  which  Members  from  many 
different  sections  of  the  coimtry  can 
agree. 

It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one 
kind  of  wheat  is  just  like  another,  any 
more  than  bread  is  just  like  cake.  It 
is  not  true  that  any  kind  of  wheat  can 
be  grown  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Soil  and  climate  must  both  be  taken 
into  account.  I  hope  that  after  the 
substitute  and  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute  are  disposed  of.  and  if  the  sub- 
stitute is  defeated,  the  House  will  favor- 


ably  consider   the   amendment   offered 
by  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  support  the  Quie 
amendment.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  sound 
business  to  recognize  in  our  agricultural 
statutes  that  there  are  different  kinds 
of  wheat.  In  our  part  of  the  country 
we  raise  Soft  White  wheat,  which  is  not 
in  substantial  surplus,  which  is  sold  in 
large  part  for  U.S.  dollars  on  the  world 
market,  very  little  going  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  This  amendment 
would  encourage  dollar  sales  and  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  adjust  production 
upwai'd  whenever  the  demand  for  thi.s 
particular  type  of  wheat  exceeds  the 
supply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Cooley). 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  substitute  and 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
rather  ridiculous  for  news  to  go  out  over 
the  country  that  we  are  seriously  con- 
sidering abandoning  all  farm  programs. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  taking  the 
Grovemment  off  the  backs  of  the  farmers, 
taking  agriculture  out  of  Government, 
but  Government  will  be  in  agriculture  for 
many  years  yet  to  come.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  for  us  to  frighten  nor  try  to 
terrify  the  farmei-s  because  apparently 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  together 
here  in  Congress  and  agree  upon  a  better 
program.  We  had  a  program  here  just  3 
weeks  ago.  We  thought  it  was  a  good 
program,  but  it  was  rejected.  Now  we 
are  back  here  with  another,  and  we  will 
be  back  next  year  with  another  and  still 
another.  I  do  not  think  we  should  let 
the  city  fellows  come  in  and  tell  us  they 
are  going  to  run  the  farm  program  from 
now  on.  That  is  what  this  means. 
They  have  their  programs  and  we  have 
ours.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can. 
We  need  their  votes  and  they  need  ours. 
I  am  not  ready  to  throw  up  the  white 
flag  and  say  we  do  not  have  sense  enough 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  and  I  reem- 
phasize  that  the  bill  before  us  is  the  best 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances 
created  by  the  defeat  of  the  first  farm 
bill  by  this  body  3  weeks  ago.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  worked  hard 
and  long  hours,  in  developing  this  bill 
which  is  now  nearing  a  vote.  I  want  to 
commend  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  have  worked  so  hard,  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  unity,  to  bring  this  bill 
to  the  House,  and  I  am  confident  that 
this  body  will  approve  this  legislation  in 
full  recognition  of  our  responsibilities  to 
the  fanners  and  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  CollikrI  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Roosk- 
vkltL 
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The  amendment  to  the  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision "demanded  by  Mr.  Roosevelt*, 
there  were — ayes  74,  noes  107. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QuibI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (the  Chair  being  in  doubt >. 
there  were — ayes  95,  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee:  Page  19.  line  20,  Insert: 

"Sec  305.  Whoever,  being  a  warehousem.an 
or  other  person,  pays  or  receives  any  fee. 
commission,  rebate,  compensation,  gift  or 
gratuity,  or  grants  or  receives  any  discount 
in  connection  with  any  sale  as  an  induce- 
ment for  or  acknowledgement  of  the  storage 
of  any  agricultural  product  or  commodity  In 
any  warehouse  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  insist  on  a  ruling  on  the  point  of 
order  before  I  speak  if  it  is  going  to  be 
made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
th»  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  section  to  which  it  is  offered. 
The  section  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  any  warehouseman,  or  warehousing, 
or  warehousing  problem  or  process,  and 
it  provides  no  penalty  for  any  violation 
of  any  section  of  the  law.  This  amend- 
ment sets  out  a  criminal  offense  in  this 
particular  program  which  is  not  related 
to  any  warehousing.  FXirthermore,  it 
does  not  say  what  it  amends,  it  just  says 
an  amendment  is  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  amendment  Is  not  to 
amend  the  section  but  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  HI. 

The  Chair  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  The  Chair- 
man is  making  my  argument  for  me.  I 
will  let  him  go  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  leady 
to  rule. 

If  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
will  examine  the  feed  grains  program, 
title  in  in  its  entirety,  he  will  find  many 
sections  in  existing  law  and  also  In  the 
title  which  make  the  amendment  ger- 
mane to  this  title. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  .SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Clerk  may  again 
read  the  ami-ndment. 

The  CHA::RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  offered  this  amendment 
m  good  f alUi.  He  offered  it  to  the  other 
bill.    It  was  approTcd  at  that  time. 

Here  is  wl\at  I  would  like  to  say  about 
his  amendment.  Let  us  look  at  It  for  a 
moment.  II-  applies  to  all  tsnx-s  of  ware- 
houses, not  just  grain,  it  applies  to  to- 
bacco warehDuses  and  cotton  warehouses. 

Let  us  see  what  It  sajrs: 

Whoever  l>*lng  a  warehouseman  or  other 
person  pays  or  receives. 

Here  is  a  farmer  who  goes  up  to  a  cot- 
ton compress  with  his  cotton.  The  cot- 
ton compress  warehouseman  offers  him  a 
Coca  Cola  cr  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  sand- 
wich; he  Ls  subject  to  a  penitentiary 
offense  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and 
up  to  10  years  in  the  penitentiary  or 
both. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "gratuities"? 
What  do  you  mean  by  "paying  or  re- 
ceiving"? Receive  or  pay  and  you  are 
.subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $10  000  or  10 
years  in  a  Ptderal  penitentiary. 

There  conies  Uie  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  compre.<^  will  send  out  some  calen- 
dars to  their  customers.  Would  they  be 
violating  the  law  by  sending  out  tliose 
calendars? 

Mr.  BASii  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  might  ac- 
cept an  amendment  eliminating  calen- 
dars and  thi  n?s  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  .  What  about  a  situ- 
ation like  this?  What  about  sending 
out  a  little  pen  or  a  little  pencil  with  your 
name  or  advertisement  on  It,  would  that 
be  a  gratuity  or  a  gift?  Let  us  sec  what 
the  amendment  sajrs: 

Whoever  being  a  warehouseman  or  other 
person  pays  Dr  receives  any  fee.  commission, 
rebate,  compsnsaUon,^  glf t.  or  gratuity — 

And  so  forth.      1 1 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  1  exas. 

Mr.  POAOE.  What  about  cooperative 
dividends,  where  co-ops  have  been  stor- 
ing commodities  and  paying  dividends? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    They  do  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  that  prohibited  by 
law? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  would  subject 
them  to  a  penitentiary  offense. 

Here  Is  another  situation.  These  cot- 
ton compresses  down  in  the  Southland 
sometimes  have  a  barbecue  once  a  year. 
They  have  a  big  celebration.  Everyone 
in  the  community  comes  and  a  big  time 
Is  had  by  all.  Anyone  who  would  eat 
that  barbecue,  under  this  amendment 


here,  is  subject  to  a  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  For  example,  a 
chicken  farmer  may  take  some  grain  to 
the  elevator.  He  leaves  it  there  until 
needed  and  then  brings  it  back  in  the 
form  of  feed.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Government  programs.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  amendment  would 
make  him  subject  to  a  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment if  they  were  not  charged  for  hous- 
ing the  grain.  While  the  amendment 
may  have  worthy  objectives,  it  actually 
encompasses  a  great  deal  more  than  ap- 
parently intended. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Well,  that  is  a  little 
remote  but  may  be  applicable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  "grain  banks." 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  have  yet  touched  on  the  most 
serious  aspects  of  this  amendment.  If 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  actually 
what  we  would  be  doing  is  to  legalize 
minimum  warehouse  rates;  it  is  just  as 
simple  as  that.  It  says:  "Commission, 
fee,  rebate,  compensation,  gift,  or  gratu- 
ity." There  are  two  classes  of  elevators: 
the  coimtry  elevators  and  the  reconcen- 
tratlon  elevators.  Now,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing in  this  Instance,  as  I  understand, 
about  reconcentration  elevators,  as  they 
do  business  almost  entirely  with  com- 
modity credit.  This  would  mean  if  a 
country  warehouseman  had  a  rate,  say, 
of  1!'2  cents  a  bushel  a  month,  a  pub- 
lished rate,  and  a  large  consignment  of 
wheat  was  offered  for  storage,  this  would 
preclude  him  from  even  giving  a  discount 
to  a  client  even  on  a  volume  basis,  and 
even  though  It  may  apply  to  other  similar 
customers  as  well. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman.  I  can  support  the  in- 
tention of  the  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  his  amendment  is  prepared 
to  accomplish  what  he  seeks  to  accom- 
plish without  penalizing  a  regularly  ac- 
cepted operation  in  the  warehouse  in- 
dustry. Further,  fraud  statutes  exist  in 
every  State  and  should  be  ample  to 
prosecute  a  fraudulent  act.  Prohibition 
of  special  treatment  with  a  Government 
agency  is  a  matter  of  administration, 
not  further  legislation. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly.  Practices 
that  are  customary  tn  the  usual  opera- 
tion of  storage  facilities  to  get  business 
would  have  to  be  discarded  or  eliminated. 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BassI. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  on  a 
division    'demanded    by    Mr.    Bass    of 
Tennessee),  there  were — ayes  66,  noes 
111. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  , 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecticai 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  in  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  many 
amendments  are  there  at  the  Clerk's 
desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  at  the  desk.  but.  of 
course,  that  does  not  give  us  any  evi- 
dence of  how  many  will  be  offered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  ni  close  in  40 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
imder  the  procedure  just  adopted  does 
this  provide  that  all  Members  who  were 
standing  and  who  were  on  their  feet 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  adopted  will 
have  a  certain  number  of  minutes  in 
which  to  speak  and  to  discuss  any 
amendment  which  they  offered  and,  if 
so,  would  the  Chair  advise  as  to  what  the 
length  of  time  would  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  try 
to  divide  the  time  equitably.  It  is  very 
difficult,  but  the  Chair  will  try  to  divide 
the  time  in  an  equitable  manner. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Harding]. 

Ml-.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hakding:  Page 
13.  line  5,  strike  out  lines  5  through  24,  strike 
out  all  of  pages  14  tlu-ough  18  «nd  strike 
out  lines  1  tbxougli  20  on  page  19  ksxd  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  SOI.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  and 
substituting  the  following: 

"'(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with  the 
1963  crop,  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  crop  of  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  or  rye.* 

"Sec.  302.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Beginning  January  1.  1963,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  dispose  of 
its  stocks  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  at  market  prices  at  an  annual 
rate  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  such  stocks 
on  hand  on  January  1,  1963:  Provided,  That 
in  disposing  of  such  stocks  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  the  corpora- 
tion shall  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable pursue  a  domestic  sales  policy  which 
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will:  (1)  insxire  the  retention  of  only  the 
highest  quality  stocks  of  such  feed  grains 
In  its  Inventory,  and  (2)  have  a  minimum 
adverse  effect  on  market  prices  of  such  feed 
grains.'  " 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  from  Members  who 
did  not  like  the  act  of  1958.  We  have 
heard  further  talk  from  people  who 
think  that  the  emergency  programs  are 
too  expensive.  Today,  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  controls  on  feed  grains.  All 
my  amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to 
abolish  all  price  supports  on  feed  grains 
and  provide  for  the  orderly  distribution 
of  CCC  stocks  over  the  next  15  years,  at 
a  rate  of  one-fifteenth  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  people  who 
are  really  interested  in  getting  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture,  here  is  a  rare 
opportunity  to  do  so.  We  have  several 
segments  of  our  agricultural  economy; 
namely,  the  livestock  industry,  the  potato 
industry,  the  fruit  industries  including 
the  citrus  fruit  industry,  and  other  seg- 
ments of  agriculture  that  are  surviving 
and  often  prospering  without  either  con- 
trols or  price  supix>rts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  month  this  House 
decided  that  it  did  not  want  controls 
on  feed  grains.  However,  when  we  look 
at  the  situation  in  1952  and  find  that 
the  541  million  bushels  of  feed  grains 
in  storage  which  today  has  grown  to 
2,784  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  in 
storage;  when  we  consider  that  the 
value  of  these  commodities  has  increased 
from  $740  million  in  1951  to  over  $3.27 
billion  today;  when  we  realize  it  is  cost- 
ing us  over  $1  million  a  day  just  to  store 
these  feed  grain  surpluses  and  that  it 
has  cost  us  nearly  $3  billion  in  the  last 
10  years,  it  becomes  evident  that  now 
is  the  time  to  act.  A  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  free  enterprise,  for 
economy,  and  for  a  program  which  is 
fair  to  the  farmers,  consumers,  and  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from    Utah    [Mr. 

KiNGl. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  supix)rt  of  the  Harding  amend- 
ment, which  will  remove  all  price  sup- 
ports from  feed  grains. 

I  feel  that  the  present  basic  farm  pro- 
gram is  a  hybrid  one,  whose  paternity 
no  Member  of  this  body  will  acknowledge. 
Its  record  is  a  record  of  failure.  Over 
the  past  8  or  10  years,  farm  prices  have 
fallen  more  than  20  percent.  Farm  debt 
has  risen  almost  30  percent.  Govern- 
ment-owned farm  surplus  stocks  have 
increased  from  $2.4  billion  to  $9  billion. 
The  cost  of  administering  the  program 
has  more  than  doubled,  and  during  the  8 
years  ending  in  1961,  this  cost  was 
greater  than  the  cumulative  cost  of 
operating  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  entire  period  since  its  creation, 
90  years  before. 

And  yet,  no  one  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance, because  no  one  will  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  which  sired 
it 


For  years  we  have  been  stalled  on  dead 
center.  Each  year  we  march  up  the 
hill;  we  agree  that  conditions  call  for  im- 
mediate action;  we  make  proposals  which 
are  designed  to  get  us  off  dead  center; 
we  disagree  on  those  proposals,  and  then 
march  back  down  the  hill,  with  nothing 
done. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  administration 
bill  was  before  us.  I  supported  it  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  would  help  to  get  us 
moving,  and  would  materially  cut  into 
our  surplus  stocks  and  cut  the  excess 
acreages  which  are  causing  us  so  much 
misfortune. 

It  was  the  will  of  this  body  that  that 
bill  should  not  pass.  The  argument 
raised  by  its  opponents  was  that  it  moved 
in  the  wrong  direction;  that  we  should 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  farming 
business,  and  not  deeper  into  it. 

My  position,  at  this  time,  therefore,  is 
that  since  the  House  made  its  will  known 
that  it  wanted  less  controls,  I  feel  obli- 
gated to  give  it  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  will  move  in 
the  desired  direction. 

I  will  adopt  no  dog-in-the-manger  at- 
titude. Since  the  administration  plan 
had  more  opponents  than  friends,  I  will 
be  glad  to  support  the  plan  of  these  oppo- 
nents, rather  than  to  leave  us  stalled  in- 
definitely on  dead  center.  I  invite  all 
those  who  opposed  the  administration's 
bill  a  few  weeks  ago  to  give  this  proposi- 
tion the  most  serious  consideration,  for  it 
accomplishes,  in  one  bold  stroke,  in  the 
area  of  feed  grains,  what  those  opponents 
almost  unanimously  agreed  should  be 
done. 

I  feel  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  con- 
tinue to  support  a  program  that  will 
continue  to  pile  up  scandalous  surpluses 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  without  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  effort  to  escape  this  im- 
passe which  now  confronts  us. 

We  have  heard  here  today  that  in 
spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  pumped  into  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram the  surpluses  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  real  profiteers  from  the  pro- 
gram, the  Billie  Sol  Esteses,  continue  to 
thrive  and  flourish. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America  to  ask  them  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  price  supports  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  any  commodity  who  are  not 
willing  to  attempt  to  bring  the  pro- 
duction of  their  commodity  into  line 
with  the  ability  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
sume. I  could  not  face  the  farmers  of 
Utah,  if  I  did  not  at  least  give  this 
amendment  a  fair  chance  of  enact- 
ment. 

Many  of  my  farmers  have  been  cry- 
ing for  freedom  and  the  elimination  of 
Government  controls  and  price  supports. 
Many  segments  of  agriculture  in  my 
State  are  completely  free  of  controls. 
Our  livestock  industry,  our  alfalfa  hay 
producers,  potato  producers,  producers 
of  canning  vegetables,  tomatoes  and 
cherries,  and  other  fruits  which  dot  the 
Wasatch  landscape,  are  operating  with- 
out Government  controls  and  without 
Government  price  supports. 

I  feel  that  if  we  continue  this  pro- 
gram of  paying  high  price  supports  to 


producers  of  feed  grains  with  the  great 
amount  of  surpluses  we  have  at  the 
warehouses,  we  are  doing  a  di.sservice. 
not  only  to  the  American  taxpayer,  but 
also  those  farmers  who  are  producing 
commodities  on  the  basis  of  a  free  agri- 
cultural economy.  For  this  reason  I  am 
going  to  support  the  amendment  to  re- 
move price  supports  from  feed  grains  and 
return  the  producers  of  feed  grains  to 
an  uncontrolled  and  non-price-supported 
market  where  they  will  compete  with 
other  segments  of  American  agriculture 
in  a  free  market  which  many  of  them 
have  expressed  to  me  as  being  their 
desire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  will  allow  a  city  slicker 
the  presumption  of  talking  on  a  farm 
bill.  I  think  all  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  constantly  talking 
about  free  enterprise  will  now  get  their 
chance  to  cast  their  vote  for  free  enter- 
prise, and  those  who  talk  about  rugged 
individualism  and  self-reliance  will  have 
the  chance  to  put  their  vote  where  their 
mouth  is  and  vote  for  self-reliance  and 
rugged  individualism. 

When  a  man  in  the  city  wants  to  in- 
sure himself  against  the  Ills  of  old  age 
you  tell  him.  "Don't  be  dependent, 
stand  on  your  own  feet,  be  self-reliant." 
Well.  I  think  we  should  afford  the 
American  farmer  that  same  privilege. 

We  hear  talk  about  featherbedding 
regarding  the  worker  who  wants  4  hours 
of  pay  for  2  hours  of  work.  If  you  are 
against  featherbedding.  and  I  am,  why 
should  you  allow  a  farmer  to  get  from 
his  Government  4  acres  of  pay  for  2 
acres  of  production?  I  say  that  it  is 
time  the  Government  got  out  of  this 
program  which  has  grown  and  grown 
and  is  as  fantastic  now  as  the  most  bi- 
zarre chapter  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland. " 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  support  the  gentle- 
mans  position,  but  I  just  wonder  why 
the  gentleman  did  not  include  wheat 
along  with  feed  grains;  probably  because 
of  $1.2  billion  of  capital  restoration  of 
the  CCC.  $600  million  has  got  to  be 
charged  to  wheat  and  not  feed  grains. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Joel- 
son  I  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Harding  J. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Harding  )  there 
were — ayes  101,  noes  62. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Harding  and 
Mr.  Poage. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  79, 
noes  111. 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHATflMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   fnxn  Iowa    IMr. 

SlOTHl-     I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lonra.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  i«ad  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bmith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  17,  sUo^lng  on  line  17,  eliminate  the 
sentence  beglrning  with  the  word  "To"  and 
ending  with  the  word  "detenxunatlons"  on 
line  30  and  In  Ueu  thereof.  Insert  as  follows: 

"Any  person  who  in  any  year  knowingly 
exceeds  a  farm  acreage  allotment  determined 
for  the  farm  f<»r  any  commodity  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  ar^y  nonrecourse  loans  or  price 
supports  on  a.^y  agricultural  commodity,  or 
for  any  payment  with  respect  to  euch  farm 
for  UMCh.  year,  under  aectlon  8(b)  of  the  Sdl 
Conserration  a  nd  Domrstlc  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  or  tor  a  stomge  facility  loan  dur- 
ing such  year  under  section  4(h)  of  the 
Comniodlty  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  majority  leader  said,  we  want  to 
tighten  up  tiicse  programs  instead  of 
making  them  looeer.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  does.  I  guarantee  you  it  will 
save  money  lor  the  taxpayers  and  make 
the  bill  more  equitable  for  the  producers. 
What  it  does  is  this:  It  says  we  will  ad- 
just these  alotments  so  that  they  are 
fair  to  start  with,  and  then  we  will  say. 
if  you  do  not  stay  within  your  allotment 
you  do  not  get  any  financial  support 
from  the  Govremm«nt.  There  are  some 
people  who  had  a  good  crop  history  in 
1959  and  1960.  on  the  whole  farm,  some 
even  had  a  100-percent  base.  Now  they 
can  put  in  80  percent  and  get  paid  for 
diverting  20  percent  even  though  the  80 
percent  is  probably  really  above  the 
production  tliey  should  have  to  start 
with.  So  we  are  paying  something  for 
almost  nothin«.  Tbey  should  have  had 
them  below  that  production  without 
receiving  a  dime.  There  is  a  waste  of 
Government  money  and  there  is  in- 
rfflclency  In  this  bill  that  can  be  cor- 
rected by  this  amendment.  Some  of  the 
farmers  had  their  whole  farm  in  soy- 
beans and  Uiey  had  no  allotment  at  all 
in  those  yefjs  so  It  Is  unfair  to  them. 
What  is  happening  Is  that  some  of  them 
are  exceedirg  their  allotments  on  some 
crops  and  getting  price  supports  on 
others.  This  causes  slippage  in  effec- 
tiveness. 

Another  thing  is  that  some  of  them 
have  been  exceeding  their  feed  grain 
allotment.  Some  go  out  and  build  a 
bin  with  some  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  in  surplus  corn  over  and 
above  their  f  .Ilotment. 

Another  thing  is  that  some  ACP 
money  Is  gciing  to  people  who  are  not 
staying  within  their  allotments.  I  do  not 
see  how  arybody  can  argue  that  we 
should  not  make  those  do  something 
who  receive  Government  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  help  this  bill 
and  make  It  more  efficient.  It  should 
have  been  tills  way  all  the  time.  When 
we  orlginall7  passed  the  bill  by  vhtue 
of  an  amenlment  proposed  by  me  the 
authority  wiis  in  it  to  adjust  allotments 
but  the  Department  did  not  have  the 
time  to  adjust  the  allotments  In  1961 
because  the  bill  vas  not  signed  until 


com  planting  time;  but,  when  it  was  ex- 
tended last  fan  a  little  amendment  was 
put  in  which  prevented  this  from  work- 
ins. 

Although  the  temper  of  the  House  is 
to  take  no  amendments  and  I  know  the 
vote  will  not  reflect  the  real  feeling  of 
the  House  under  these  circumstances, 
I  hope  the  conference  committee  will 
seriously  consider  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Smith  ] . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) 
there  were — ayes  14,  noes  93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  oCered  by  Mr.  Hxmphill:  On 
page  32,  line  7,  strike  out  all  of  "Subtitle  C — 
Dairy"  Including  lines  7  through  25,  all  of 
pages  33.  34,  35,  36,  37.  and  lines  1  throxigh 
12  on  page  38. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  on  his 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  McIntiri 
yielded  his  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  this  amendment  does  is  to  strike 
the  dairy  provisions  out  of  this  legis- 
lation. At  a  time  when  we  are  worry- 
ing about  the  cost  of  the  other  programs 
we  find  here  this  costly  legislation,  which 
is  the  dairy  program,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, has  not  made  a  specific  recom- 
mendation for.  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  I  find  noth- 
ing which  says  this  is  a  good  program, 
this  Is  a  needed  program,  this  is  a 
wanted  program;  not  only  that,  but  we 
are  engaging  In  this  new  program  with- 
out any  estimate  of  the  cost,  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  program  itself  but  with- 
out any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. So  what  we  are  doing  is  to 
open  the  door  here  to  the  same  situation, 
creating  the  same  situation  which  exists 
in  other  programs  which  are  so  expen- 
sive today. 

What  this  dairy  program  would  do 
would  be  to  put  the  little  daiiT  farmer 
out  of  business  down  in  my  country, 
put  the  family  farmer  out  of  business. 
If  this  dairy  provision  is  in  here  it  is 
going  to  put  the  family  dairy  farmer 
out  of  business.  It  is  going  to  put  him 
out  of  business  In  Wisconsin  as  well  as 
down  in  South  Carolina  and  in  all  the 
other  places  where  dairying  is  followed. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  this  was  put 
in  here,  because  it  would  put  the  small 
fellow  out  of  business. 

They  say  that  the  program  Is  volun- 
tary. Look  a  httle  further  In  the  bill 
and  you  find  language  which  says  that 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  many 
things,  he  shall  prescribe  the  conversion 
factors,   he  shall   administer   the  pro- 


gram, and  charge  the  cost  against  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
go  into  the  dairy  business  in  this  legis- 
lation ¥  hen  there  are  many  of  us  here 
who  want  to  get  out  of  the  farm  financ- 
ing btisiness  in  so  many  other  areas. 

The  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment  is 
to  keep  us  from  starting  on  a  new  pro- 
gram. I  know  people  are  going  to  say. 
Oh,  it  Is  voluntary;  It  will  not  amount 
to  much.  They  said  the  same  thing 
about  all  these  other  programs,  the  feed 
crain  program  and  others. 
I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  '\, 
man  from  Maryland.  "» 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Maryland.      Mr. 
Chairmim.  I  would  Uke  to  commend  tlie 
gentleman  on  his  stand  and  associate     j 
myself  with  his  view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  Title  m  as 
I  understand  it,  would  extend  a  revised 
version  of  the  present  emergency  feed 
grain  programs  Uirough  1963  and  pro- 
vides a  so-called  milk  production  plan 
in  which  farmers  would  be  paid  up  to 
$2.50  per  hundredweight  for  not  pro- 
ducing under  certain  conditions. 

The  farmers  want  to  make  their  own 
decisions  as  to  the  number  of  acres  they 
grow  and  the  nvunber  of  cows  they  should 
milk  to  adequately  support  their  fami- 
lies. Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture raised  supports  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts thus  helping  to  create  a  new  glut  in 
dairy  products.  Again  this  year  the 
Commiitee  on  Agriculture  was  asked  to 
compound  last  year's  error.  I  am  happy 
that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  did 
not  see  fit  to  extend  these  supports  at 
artificial  and  unwise  levels. 

The  dairy  situation  was  improving  un- 
til price  supports  were  raised  and  pro- 
posals for  milk  quotas  caused  many  pro- 
ducers to  expand  production  simply  for 
base-building  purposes.  We  all  know 
that  dairy  supports  were  reduced  begin- 
ning April  1  of  the  present  year.  Let  us 
stop  tinkering  with  the  support  level. 
Let  us  not  adopt  an  unworkable  program 
which  moves  in  the  direction  of  com- 
pulsory milk  quotas, 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  ^ith  the  gentle- 
man and  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson  1  Is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  tell  you  the  people  who 
want  this  section  knocked  out  of  the 
bill,  and  that  is  the  processors.  I  have 
a  list  of  some  360  of  them  that  sold  to 
the  Government  last  year  and  got  a 
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guaranteed  price.  They  are  afraid  that 
if  this  amendment  goes  through  there  is 
going  to  be  less  milk  to  process. 

The  processor  makes  so  much  a  pound, 
regardless  of  how  much  the  farmer  gets. 
They  do  not  want  this  bill  because  they 
are  going  to  make  so  much  overage  and 


sell  it  to  the  Government  and  they  are 
afraid  there  will  be  less  milk  to  process. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  showing  a  few 
of  the  CX3C  purchases  of  dairy  products 
to  support  prices  of  milk  and  butterfat 
for  the  year  1961. 

This  list  follows: 


A  few  of  CCC  purchases  of  dairy  proihicts  to  support  prices  of  milk  and  bullerfal,  calendar 

year  1961 


Butter 

Cheese 

Milk,  extra  grade 

Company 

r.8. 

grade  K 
or  higher 

r.s. 

grade  B 

r.s. 

grade  A 
or  higher 

Process 

Spray 

Roller 

Armour  A  Co  .  Chicaifo.  Ill 

Pounds 
13,3<«.»12 
21.184.070 
55,075.Wi3 

Poundt 
37,933 
129. 152 
1,735.831 

Poundt 
1.201.353 

Poundt 
6Ti.  000 

Pounds 

7,269,107 

8.414.616 

Pmndt 

HoiUrirp  Foo«ls  Co  .  Chicago.  Ill 

Merlcihire  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111 

Borden  Co  .  New  York,  N'.Y 

4. 247. 136 
2».26tt,909 

1.. 598. 246 

34.2»t6 

8. 545. 120 

14.616,000 
17,438,400 

4,350.600 

Kraft  Footls  Inc  .  Chicago.  Ill 

L.  I).  Schreiber  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
111 

10. 592.  636 
(1.241,720 
5,  543,  928 

14.  761, 430 

1.511, fifiS 

2,461,033 

33,-).  232 

420.268 

Sugar  Creek  Creamery,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Swift  &  Co    Chicago.  Ill        

107,400 

Weinberg  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
111                                         

Total 

1-26, 792, 665 

6,631,118 

43.803,080 

37,086,000 

15,781.022 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  proposal  we 
pay  the  farmer  for  reducing  his  produc- 
tion and  the  farmer  gets  the  money.  The 
Government  saves  $1.70  on  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  that  is  not  made  into 
cheese  or  dried  milk  or  butter. 

In  a  letter  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Dairy  Subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  estimated  there  could  be  a 
saving  of  $54  million.  If  you  want  to 
save  some  money,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Vermont  tMr. 
Stafford]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  suppwrt  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina.  As  I 
stated  on  the  House  floor  on  June  20,  I 
was  not  at  all  happy  with  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  then  under  discussion,  and 
I  must  say  here  today  that  I  am  not 
much  happier  with  the  substitute  bill 
being  considered  now. 

The  hodgepodge  bill  which  was  re- 
committed a  month  ago  was  a  govern- 
mental straitjacket  for  all  agriculture. 
Subtitle  C.  of  title  III  of  the  present  bill 
is  a  rabbit  punch  for  just  one  segment 
of  agriculture — the  dairy  industry. 

It  is  now  not  only  bad  legislation — it 
is  unfair  and  discriminatory  legislation. 

What  is  proposed  in  this  bill  is  a  double 
blow  to  the  dairy  producers  of  my  State 
and  of  our  country.  The  extension  of 
the  costly  temporary  feed  grain  pro- 
visions for  another  year  assures  dairy 
farmers  in  grain  deficit  areas  of  having 
to  pay  continued  high  prices  for  feed. 
Then  it  seeks  in  subtitle  C  to  establish 
what  is  obviously  the  first  step  toward 
strict  governmental  controls  of  dairy 
production  by  again  attempting  to  set 
quotas  based  on  1961  production  as  a 
basis  for  payments  for  voluntary  reduc- 
tions in  1962-63. 

We  have  already  seen  what  this  move 
will  really  lead  up  to,  because  the  original 
proposal  of  the  administration  was  the 
imposition  of  rigid  controls  over  dairy 
production    and    the    exaction    of    stiff 


penalties — even  including  jail  sen- 
tences— for  production  in  excess  of  the 
1961  base  quota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy  farmers  in 
my  part  of  the  country  still  believe  in 
doing  for  their  country  rather  than  in 
seeing  how  much  their  country  will  do 
for  them.  They  do  not  want  something 
for  nothing.  They  do  not  want  a  dairy 
dole  for  producing  less  milk.  They  do 
not  want  this  Congress  to  take  the  first 
step  toward  a  dairy  dictatorship.  They 
do  want  an  opportunity  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  produce  milk  in  amy 
quantity  to  meet  such  market  demand 
as  they  are  able  to  develop. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Hemphill 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina   [Mr.  HemphillI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hemphill) 
there  were — ayes  92,  noes  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  reserve  my  time,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Nelsen  :  On 
page  18.  line  21.  Insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  apportioning  the  base  acreage  of 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley  to  farms 
under  the  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  1963  the  Secretary.  thro\igh  the 
county  committees,  shall  apportion  such 
base  acreage  to  farms  on  the  basis  of  the 
historical  acreage  of  such  feed  grains  dur- 
ing the  five-year  period  1958  through  I9fl0. 
giving  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil  and 
topography." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  a  very  difficult  job  to  get 
any  amendment  adopted  at  this  point. 


but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  discussed  this  base 
period  time  after  time  on  this  floor.  In 
the  last  session  language  in  the  debate 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  had  the  right  to  make  some 
adjustments  in  the  event  that  there  has 
been  an  inequality.  For  example,  in  my 
district  there  is  a  young  man  who  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  even  get  into 
the  feed  grain  program  because  of  his 
crop  history.  The  Secretary  has  assured 
me  that  something  can  be  done.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  has  said  nothing 
can  be  done.  Pretty  soon  somebody  else 
comes  up  and  says  we  can  do  something. 
This  has  been  going  on  back  and  forth 
like  a  badminton  game,  and  nothing  has 
been  accomplished.  There  was  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  indicating  that  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  act  and  had  sent 
no  word  out  to  the  county  committees 
to  give  them  authority  to  make  reason- 
able adjustments  on  farms  where  in- 
equalities existed  and  therefore  I  offer 
the  amendment  for  the  5-year  period, 
which  would  more  fairly  establish  a  base. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is 
objective  and  right,  and  everyone  admits 
it  is  right,  but  nothing  is  ever  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
commend  you  on  your  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  \ 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I,  too,  commend  the 
gentleman  because  he  is  absolutely  right. 
It  would  do  a  thing  that  would  bring 
justice  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  another  amend- 
ment at  the  desk.  I  may  not  have  time 
to  discuss  it,  but  it  provides  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  not 
be  in  a  F>osition  to  sell  their  surplus  grain 
on  the  competitive  market  at  below  the 
support  price.  If  we  reduce  the  support 
price,  as  we  are  doing  in  this  bill,  and 
if  the  Secretary  wants  to  sell  below  the 
support  price,  we  will  find  the  farmer  in 
a  position  of  being  denied  a  fair  price 
in  the  marketplace  and  a  very  low  sup- 
port price  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  House  will 
understand  that  this  is  substantially  the 
same  amendment  that  we  voted  down 
a  while  ago.  This  is  an  effort  to  change 
the  historic  base  which  we  use  in  de- 
termining the  reductions  that  an  indi- 
vidual must  make  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  cooperator.  Now,  that  acre- 
age for  1959  and  1960  has  been  estab- 
lished on  the  great  majority  of  the  farms 
of  the  United  States,  whereas  no  other 
years  have  been  so  established. 
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If  you  change  those  2  years,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  take  another  2  years 
in  which  to  work  out  the  bugs  of  any 
new  formula  that  you  adopt.  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  the  years  which  Mr. 
Nelsen  or  someone  else  suggests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  2 -year  base 
has  been  well  established.  It  has  been 
worked  out  We  have  worked  out  the 
phantom  acres  that  people  talked  about. 
I  can  imdei  stand  if  you  want  simply  to 
kill  a  prog^-am,  then  you  would  adopt 
new  years  and  say  that  there  are  phan- 
tom acres  in  the  base.  Undoubtedly 
there  woulc  not  be  any  new  base — be- 
cause nobody  has  a  record  of  the  planting 
of  feed  grain  for  those  years  prior  to  that 
time  and  it  becomes  a  swearing  match 
in  which  you  invite  everybody  to  mis- 
represent his  acreage.  Of  course,  every- 
body who  has  properly  represented  his 
acreage  naturally  feels  that  he  is  being 
mistreated.  You  will  find  you  take  away 
from  p>eople  acreage  allotments  that  they 
already  have — and  well  established — 
with  which  the  great  masses  of  the 
farmers  are  satisfied,  and  you  change 
those  acres  in  the  meantime  and  every 
one  of  them  is  going  to  be  dissatisfied. 
I  cannot  imagine  an  amendment  which 
would  go  further  toward  disrupting  pub- 
lic confidence  in  a  program  than  this 
one. 

Ml-.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cons<;nt  that  the  Clerk  may  read 
the  amendment  on  which  we  are  to  vote. 

Mr.  STRATTQN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object.  II 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  NiLSEw  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  iind  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clavse  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem 
to  find  ourselves  in  this  very  uncomfort- 
able, unfair  position  every  time  we  are 
discussing  a  farm  bill.  Those  of  us  who 
are  not  on  the  cwmmlttee  have  to  sit 
here  for  days  and  wait.  So  the  only 
chance  we  have  is  to  offer  a  preferen- 
tial motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  happen  that  the 
legislation  that  we  pass  in  this  body  is 
important  to  many  of  us  who  happen 
to  be  farmers.  1  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Poage  I  how 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  have  his 
farm  lose  \\&  complete  base  because  of 
a  rotation  practice.  The  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture,  who.  In  spite  of  the  fine  help 
your  committee  gave  me  and  the  letters 
that  have  gone  back  and  forth,  has  failed 
to  act.  in  giving  permission  to  the  coun- 
ty committees  to  make  reasonable  ad- 
justments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  position  is  this: 
The  only  way  you  can  get  redress  is  to 
have  a  wider  t>eriod  on  which  to  estab- 
lish a  base  that  is  fair  to  the  people  that 
are  in  the  farming  business. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  asked 
me  a  question.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  an  amwer? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    Yes. 


Mr.  POAGE.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides that  your  own  county  committee 
has  the  power — it  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — to  give 
you  relief.  They  may  refuse  to  do  it  and 
then  you  will  feel  badly  about  it,  as  I 
am  sure  you  do.  But  the  gentleman 
suggests  if  he  changes  this  base  he  will 
get  relief  and  nobody  else  will  be  hurt. 
The  gentleman  must  know  that  there 
are  others  who  have  rotation  practices 
which  simply  do  not  fit  the  years  that 
the  gentleman  suggests  any  more  than 
the  years  that  were  taken  to  fit  his  rota- 
tion practice.  There  is  no  series  of  years 
that  is  going  to  benefit  everybody,  and 
we  cannot  legislate  simply  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
county  committees  have  the  authority; 
they  say  they  have  the  authority.  You 
say  they  have  the  authority.  Yet  my 
own  county  committee  has  written  to  me 
and  says  that  there  has  been  no  direc- 
tive from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  spite  of  the  legislative  history 
that  the  gentleman  so  graciously  helped 
me  write,  and  there  has  been  no  re- 
course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SmtthI,  in 
saying  that  there  have  been  some  injus- 
tices that  have  meant  financial  ruin  to 
some  people  becatise  of  arbitrary  posi- 
tions that  have  been  taken  by  county 
committees  that  just  refused  to  make 
adjustments  to  which  the  farmers  are 
entitled  on  farms  where  there  have  been 
100  years  of  history  as  to  program.  It  is 
tremendously  unfair  and  I  think  we 
should  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Chairman. 
I  join  the  gentleman  in  support  of  his 
amendment.    I  think  there  is  something 
wrong.   Anyway,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  only  reason  they  cannot  do  this  is 
because   of   a   little  sentence  that  the 
committee  put  in  when  they  extended  the 
bill  that  prohibits  your  drawing  down 
on  somebody  that  has  a  100-percent  base. 
Due  to  this  you  create  phantom  acres. 
Mr.  NELSEN.    I  understand  that  some 
people  have  been  hurt  very  much.     I 
realize  what  the  problem  is,  relative  to 
history  for  base  years,  but  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  that  I  can  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  that  is,  through  a  pref- 
erential motion.    I  have  had  to  get  up 
here  time  and  time  again  to  try  to  write 
a  history  that  would  do  some  good  and 
provide  some  reUef  where  it  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  particular  instance  to  which 
I  referred,  a  young  man  bought  a  400- 
acre  farm.    It  had  been  rented  to  a  can- 
ning company  during  those  base  years 
and  he  lost  his  entire  feed  grain  base. 
He  writes  me  and  says,  "I  bought  400 
acres  of  land  and  I  cannot  get  a  feed 
grain  base.    If  the  mandatory  bill  passes 
what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

Think  about  that  a  little  bit  in  your 
discussion  here  today.  I  am  not  blam- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  committee;  I 
am  not  blaming  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee.  But  I  do  say  that  as 
Members   of  Congress  we  have   a  re- 


sponsibility to  do  something  about  In- 
equities that  do  exist.  I  am  not  being 
imfair  or  arbitrary  when  I  say  that.  As 
far  as  my  own  farming  is  concerned  you 
can  forget  about  bases.  I  will  get  along. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JENSEN.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there    are    hundreds    of    thousands    of 
farmers  in  the  same  position  you  are 
in? 

Mr.  NELSEN.   There  are. 
Mr.  JENSEN.    And  in  the  same  posi- 
tion the  young  man  is  in  to  whom  you 
have  just  referred. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  CJiairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  How  many  amendments 
are  there  pending  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. The  Chair  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing that. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  referring  to  amend- 
ments that  have  been  presented.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  had  two 
amendments  that  he  offered  in  his  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
could  offer  only  one  amendment  at  a 
time,  the  Chair  will  state.  However,  at 
the  completion  of  the  time  agreed  upon 
to  end  debate,  the  second  amendment 
will  be  reported  and  voted  on,  but  it  may 
not  be  debated. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    STRATTON.     Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  sunendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton:  Ou 
page  38.  line   12.  after  "therefor,"  insert  a 
new  section  to  be  numbered  "Sec.  329,"  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Section  8c(6)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (D),  (E),  (P).  and  (G) 
of  section  8c(5)  as  (E),  (F),  (G).  and  (H). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (C)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(D)  Providing  for  the  payment  by  han- 
dlers (not  otherwise  subject  to  the  pricing 
provisions  of  the  order)  in  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
minimum  prices  based  on  use  classification 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  and  the  price  of  milk  in  the 
lowest  use  classification,  for  any  milk  or  milk 
products  sold  by  such  handler  In  the  area 
subject  to  the  order.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  fund  established  pursuant 
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to  paragraph  (C)  of  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  such  payments  shall 
not  be  required  If  a  handler  chooses.  If  so 
eligible,  to  comply  with  all  other  provisions 
of  the  order.  No  payments  shall  be  required 
hereunder  if  any  provision  of  the  order  Is 
based  on  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (B)  (1) 
of  this  subsection." 

"(2)  Section  8c(5)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  thereof  the 
following:  ':  Provided,  however.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  making  of  payments  under  para- 
graph (D)  of  this  subsection'. 

"3.  Section  8(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•"(20)  All  provisions  of  orders  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
relating  to  payinents  such  as  £ire  provided  in 
paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (5).  are  hereby 
validated,  and  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect'." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  gentleman's  amendment 
amends  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  The  legislation 
which  is  before  us  does  not  amend  that 
act  in  any  way  in  any  section.  This 
particular  amendment  amending  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  is  not  germane  to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  amendment  provides  for  legalizing 
the  compensatory  payments  feature  of 
the  Milk  Marketing  Act,  which  was  in- 
validated on  the  4th  of  June  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  jeopardized  the  incomes  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  talking  to  the  point  of 
order.  He  is  speaking  about  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  talking  to  the 
point  of  order.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  need  for  legislation 
which  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicated  in  a  printed  news 
item  which  I  read  earlier  was  desper- 
ately needed.  Title  III  contains  certain 
provisions  with  regard  to  dairying.  If 
the  provisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision are  not  eliminated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation,  it  is  very  likely 
that  many  farmers  of  New  York  State 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  will  go 
out  of  business.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  to  subtitle  C  of  title 
III. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  if  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  to  override 
the  Supreme  Court  decision? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  to  provide  the  legal  basis  for  the  op- 
eration which  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
past  25  years  but  which  was  only  recently 
ruled  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Walter  > .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  contains  a  matter 


which  is  in  no  wise  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  several  sections  under  con- 
sideration. The  point  of  order  is  there- 
fore sustained. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  which  has  just  been  offered 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York  appears  to  be  the  same  amendment 
which  was  offered  and  defeated  when 
the  last  version  of  the  farm  bill  was 
before  this  committee.  Although  the 
amendment  has  been  ruled  to  be  not  ger- 
mane on  a  point  of  order,  nevertheless  I 
feel  that  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  interested  in  hearing  the 
facts  that  led  up  to  the  same. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to 
permit  compensatory  payments  to  be 
made  a  part  of  milk  marketing  orders 
and  this  action  here  today  results  from 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  handed  down 
last  month.  This  amendment  sought  to 
reverse  that  decision. 

The  litigation  which  was  the  basis  of 
that  decision  originated  in  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and. 
therefore.  I  am  completely  familiar  with 
the  facts. 

For  approximately  25  years  the  han- 
dlers of  milk,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
duced in  my  district  and  in  other  parts  of 
nearby  Pennsylvania,  disposed  of  the 
same  in  an  area  in  New  Jersey  which 
was  in  and  around  Phillipsburg,  a  mu- 
nicipality located  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  Delaware  River.  Then  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  marketing  order  was 
amended  to  increase  the  geo?:raphic  area 
that  it  encompassed  and.  in  so  doing, 
took  in  this  area  of  New  Jersey  along  the 
Delaware  River. 

Thereupon,  the  handlers  of  this  Penn- 
sylvr.iiia  milk,  or  milk  technically  known 
as  nonpool  milk,  were  informed  that, 
to  continue  to  dispose  of  such  milk  in 
that  area,  they  must  thereafter  pay  an 
amount  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  milk  producers  in  the  area  covered 
by  th  s  marketing  order,  or  the  producers 
of  milk  technically  known  as  pool  milk, 
the  same  to  be  known  as  compensatory 
payments.  The  amount  to  be  so  paid 
was  designated  as  a  blend  price  and. 
was  arrived  at  by  a  rather  complicated 
process  of  using  an  average  of  the  price 
of  the  different  classes  of  pool  milk. 
The  blend  price  was,  in  this  case,  fixed 
at  S2.78  per  hundredweight. 

Now  we  find  that  at  the  time  in  con- 
troversy, which  was  August  1957.  the 
handlers  of  the  nonpool  milk  were 
paying  $6.40  per  hundredweight,  while 
the  handlers  of  the  pool  milk  were 
only  paying  $6.23  per  hundredweight. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  to  handle 
nonpool  milk  the  handler  had  to  pay 
$6.40  per  hundredweight,  plus  the  com- 
pensatory p>ayment  of  $2.78  per  hundred- 
weight, or  a  total  of  S9.18  per  hundred- 
weight, while  the  handler  of  the  pool 
milk  only  paid  $6.23  per  hundredweight. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  in  the  legislation  it 


enacted  on  this  subject,  was  to  prevent 
an  influx  of  cheap  milk  into  an  area,  not 
to  prevent  competition.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  would  have  made  such  type 
of  compensatory  payments  permissible 
as  a  part  of  a  milk  marketing  order.  If 
ever  adopted,  it  would  certainly  be  an 
invitation  for  trade  barriers. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tiicre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Stratton  amendment, 
even  though,  by  a  technicality,  it  has 
been  ruled  not  geimane.  I  support  the 
purpose  of  that  amendment.  I  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  now  surrounding 
this  entire  matter.  Preferably  this 
should  be  explored  in  hearings  on  a  sepa- 
rate bill.  Nonetheless,  as  Justice  Black 
said  in  dissent  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  case 
that  produced  the  pi-csent  problem,  and  I 
quote: 

The  net  result  of  the  Court's  action  is  to 
leave  the  farmers  in  the  New  York-northern 
New  Jersey  pool,  and  Uiose  in  22  other  p<K3ls 
containing  the  provisions  which  the  Court 
strikes  down  today,  completely  defenseless 
against  an  onslaught  of  outside  milk  that  Is 
highly  discriminatory  because  the  out*lde 
milk  bears  none  of  the  burdens  of  pool  milk. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  the  purf>ose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
astrous immediate  effects  from  the 
Courts  decision.  The  amendment  might 
have  given  the  daiiT  farmers  and  the 
Congress  a  respite  while  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  Lehigh  case  aie  clarified. 

Whatever  the  outcome  would  have 
been  on  this  amendment,  however,  I  op- 
pose this  farm  bill.  It  is  a  far.  far  bet- 
ter bill  than  the  one  rejected  by  the 
House  a  few  weeks  ago.  but  it  is  still 
headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  lays 
the  groundwork  for  dairy  controls  next 
year.  It  runs  the  risk  of  reviving  the 
regimented  approach  of  the  original  ad- 
ministration bill  when  it  gets  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  as  presently  con- 
stituted is  incapable  of  bringing  forth  a 
farni  bill  that  will  help  the  farmer  back 
to  fieedom  from  Government,  burdens, 
bureaucracy,  and  subsidies.  I  shall  op- 
pose this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Beermann  1. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  in 
the  heat  of  this  debate  and  disc.i.s.sion 
we  ought  not  to  forget  one  thing,  that 
all  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
thought  that  on  June  21  we  defeated  the 
farm  bill  for  this  year.  I  al.'jo  felt  that 
was  the  case.  Every  letter  that  I  have 
written  since  June  21  on  farm  legisla- 
tion, whether  it  was  the  22d.  when  the 
new  bill  was  introduced,  or  later,  was 
that  a  new  bill  was  introduced.  Con- 
gress understood  probably  there  would 
be  another  bill  coming  up  but  not  many 
of  our  constituents  knew  this.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  time  to  compromise  and 
enact  a  bill  that  has  not  had  full  hear- 
ings.   People  know  nothing  about  it.    I 
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think  we  are  letting  the  people  of  our 
country  down  by  Voting  a  farm  bill  In 
this  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  FMr. 
MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  sev- 
eral previous  farm  bills.  I  have  sought 
to  secure  amendments  which  would  give 
feed  grain  growers  who  also  raise  cotton 
an  opportunity  to  plant  feed  grains, 
without  penalty,  on  cotton  acreage  that 
has  been  destroyed  too  late  in  the  season 
for  replanting. 

I  have  also  sought  to  secure  passage 
of  an  amendment  which  would  rectify 
the  injustice  which  the  present  legisla- 
tion does  to  cotton  farmers  who  during 
1959  and  or  1960  chose  the  choice  B 
route  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
program. 

I  wish  to  reemphaslze  my  position  on 
these  important  matters.  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  offer  my  amendments  to- 
day as  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood 
of  success,  but  I  do  want  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  give  further 
study  to  these  important  problems  with 
a  view  of  approving  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  WickershamL 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
within  the  next  5  years,  we  may  be  pray- 
ing for  food  and  fiber.  Today.  Russia 
and  China  are  crying  for  food  and  fiber. 
In  America  there  are  fewer  farmers 
every  year,  yet  our  farmers  are  getting 
a  smaller  per  capita  portion  of  the  total 
dollar  income  In  recent  years  our  farm 
income  has  dropped  60  percent.  The 
farmer  gets  on  the  average  of  about  99 
cents  per  hour  return  for  his  labor,  as 
compared  with  the  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25.  Both  labor  and  the  farmers  are 
entitled  to  pay  for  their  toil  and  sweat 
of  their  brows.  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tion.  collectivization  of  agriculture  has 
obviously  fallen  on  its  face.  In  the 
United  States  1  farmer  feeds  26  people, 
while  in  the  Soviet  Union  1  feeds  only  6. 
We  must  seek  to  keep  farmers  on  the 
farms. 

In  these  days  of  bountiful  harvests 
we  must  never  forget  the  Biblical  days 
when  there  were  7  years  of  plenty— 
which  were  followed  by  7  years  of 
drought  and  pestilence.  The  Lord  has 
been  good  to  us.  The  farm  surplus  may 
someday  be  a  blestsing. 

In  the  argument  today,  some  have 
overlooked  the  exnellent  work  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
as  well  as  FFA.  FHA,  and  4-H  club  work. 
Today  there  is  an  average  of  only  3 
inches  of  topsoll  lemaining  in  this  world. 
Let  us  preserve  it,  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  population  is  increasing  throughout 
the  world.  With  the  growing  needs  of 
mankind  and  the  ever-increasing  knowl- 
edge of  farm  tjechnology  the  surplus 
problem  has  actually  become  the  great 
paradox  of  our  times. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  cold  wars  and 
hot  wars  are  won  with  food  and  fiber. 
Tlie  great  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer  is  the  greatest  barrier  that  faces 


the  Communist  system.  I  predict  that 
our  ability  to  produce  such  plenty  will 
be  the  primary  means  by  which  we  win 
the  economic  war  with  International 
communism. 

When  farmers  receive  reasonable 
prices  for  their  products,  they  purchase 
implements,  build  homes,  and  share  in 
the  material  blessings  of  our  society.  In 
the  Sixth  District  of  Oklahoma,  farmers 
are  our  greatest  consumers.  Business 
pro.spers  when  it  produces  and  sells  to 
the  farmer.  Workers  in  the  towns  and 
cities  purchase  farm  products  and  other 
consumer  items  from  the  businessmen. 
In  view  of  our  abundance,  we  must 
find  the  means  to  trade  from  our  stock- 
piles with  the  peace-loving  nations  of 
the  world.  This  administration  has 
moved  more  directly,  with  greater  speed, 
and  with  less  hesitation  and  waste  than 
its  predecessor. 

Many  of  our  farm  problems  could  be 
solved  if  we  would  maintain  only  a  1- 
year  supply  of  food  and  fiber  in  the 
elevators  and  warehouses  as  insurance 
against  drought,  floods,  famine,  pesti- 
lence, and  war.  As  each  new  crop  is 
harvested,  the  old  one  could  be  gradu- 
ally eased  into  trade  or  into  oiu'  food- 
for-peace  program.  The  1-year  sup- 
ply would  be  held  for  emergencies  and 
would  never  be  offered  for  sale  or  trade 
in  the  world  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Bass  1 . 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bass  of  Tennes- 
see:   On    page   32,    after    line   6,    insert   the 
following: 

"Sec.  335.  Section  333  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  effective  with  the  1964  crop  of 
wheat  by  striking  therefrom  the  following: 
•'  'The  national  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than 
55.000,000  acres'." 

Mr.  BASS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  not  take  very  much  time.  I 
have  already  had  my  teeth  kicked  in 
twice.  First  I  had  my  teeth  kicked  in 
because  the  House  approved  the  1958 
Feed  Grains  Act.  Then.  I  even  lost  to 
Billie  Sol  Estes.  So  I  am  sure  now  I  am 
going  to  lose  this  one  so  I  will  just  let 
you  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  BassI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Battin  1 . 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  question,  if  I  may.  In 
this  extension  of  this  act.  particularly 
dealing  with  the  barley  section  of  the 
feed  grains,  there  is  a  provision  here  I 
note  as  it  was  in  the  original  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  exemption  of  the  malting 
variety  of  barley.  Has  the  gentleman 
had  any  indication  from  the  Department 
as  to  whether  they  intend  to  make  any 
change  in  the  existing  provisions? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  to  the  malting  vari- 
eties that  have  now  been  designated,  I 


have  received  no  such  Indication  and  I 
do  not  have  any  information  on  the 
subject.  I  assume  that  the  varieties  will 
not  hereafter  be  changed. 

Mr.  BATTIN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Becker). 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  debate  here  today  is  very  indicative 
of  what  has  taken  place  each  time  a 
farm  bill  has  been  before  us.  a  great 
number  of  amendments  offered  espe- 
cially. The  same  thing  took  place  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  same  thing 
has  taken  place  every  one  of  the  10  years 
I  have  been  in  this  House.  It  simply 
proves  one  thing,  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation which  tries  to  subsidize  one  seg- 
ment of  the  population  by  a  theoretical 
principle  and  on  a  synthetic  basis  is 
im workable;  and  every  single  year  the 
promise  has  been  mflde  that  next  year 
the  cost  would  be  less,  yet  we  see  the 
program  grow  and  become  more  unwork- 
able. 

Just  as  I  have  voted  against  it  In  past 
yeai-s  to  save  money,  just  as  I  voted 
against  the  farm  bill  we  had  before  us 
some  3  weeks  ago,  I  must  vote  today  to 
protect  both  the  farm  and  the  city  popu- 
lation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CooleyJ  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ..gentleman  from 
North  Carolina?  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  ^Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  farm  bill  makes  no  change 
In  section  303  of  Public  Law  480  which 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
exchange  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  strategic  or  other  materials  of 
permanent  value  to  the  United  States, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Congress 
has.  time  after  time,  reiterated  its  inten- 
tion that  this  method  should  have  a  pri- 
ority position  in  our  export  program. 
The  Secretary  has  all  of  the  authority 
needed  to  carry  out  this  .statutory  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  him  with  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  480  in  1954.  and  con- 
tinued by  each  Congress  thereafter,  and 
in  each  law  that  we  have  passed  relating 
to  the  agricultural  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. 

Members  of  Congress  are  aware  of  the 
review  now  being  undertaken  by  thf 
Symington  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  possible  reduction  of  the  Nation's 
strategic  stockpile.  This  may  have 
caused  .some  confusion  as  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Nation's  stockpiling  pro- 
gram, and  some  Members  may  not  have 
taken  the  time  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  on 
this  subject.  Briefly,  therefore,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  so-called  stra- 
tegic or  national  stockpile  was  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquire  and  stock- 
pile materials  that  will  be  needed  by  this 
counti-y  in  the  event  of  war.  Require- 
ments   of    that    stockpile    have    been 
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changed  from  time  to  time  as  our  mili- 
tary strategists  have  modified  and  mod- 
ernized their  conception  of  the  type  of 
war  in  which  the  United  States  might 
be  forced  to  engage. 

The  supplemental  stockpile,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  established  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  to  hold  for  futui'e  use 
of  the  United  States  materials  of  per- 
manent value  which  are  acquired  as  di- 
rected by  section  303  of  Public  Law  480 
in  connection  with  the  surplus  disposal 
program  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  basic  purpose  of  this  program,  as  the 
intent  of  Congress  clearly  shows,  is  that 
the  Secretary  obtain  something  of  ma- 
terial value  to  the  United  States  in  ex- 
change for  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities which  deteriorate  and  are 
costly  to  store  and  which  cannot  be  sold 
abroad  for  hard  dollars.  This  protects 
the  investment  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  by  taking  in  nonperishable 
material  resources  in  exchange  for 
rapidly  deteriorating  surplus  commodi- 
ties which  we  have  acquired  under  our 
agricultural  price  support  program  that 
cannot  be  readily  sold  for  dollars. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  accepting 
the  conference  report  on  last  year's  farm 
bill,  specifically  approved  as  the  intent 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
statement  of  policy  which  appears  in  vol- 
ume 107.  part  11,  page  14563.  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  This  policy  state- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  we  have  never 
hesitated  to  make  available  all  of  the 
assets  of  CCC  which  the  executive 
branch  has  requested  for  use  in  effecting 
our  international  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  we  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  did  not  wish  the  executive  branch 
t(  overlook  the  direct  benefits  to  the 
American  people,  and  particularly  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  in  favor  of  the 
indirect  benefits  which  might  flow  from 
the  use  of  our  food  supplies  in  the  inter- 
national field.  Particularly,  we  pointed 
out  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program  to  develop  possible  future 
commercial  markets  for  American  agri- 
cultural commodities.  We  also  said 
that  it  should  •"consistently  be  borne  in 
mind  the  policy  that  disposal  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses  should  always  be  made 
in  a  manner  which  will  give  the  greatest 
practicable  return  to  the  United  States." 

In  accepting  the  conference  report  last 
year  we  expressed  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  following  order  of  priori- 
ties should  govern  our  sales  and  other 
disposal  of  agricultural  commodities: 
Fir.st.  sales  for  cash  dollars;  second,  sales 
for  short-term  dollar  credit:  third,  bar- 
ter for  strategic  and  other  material: 
fourth,  sales  on  long-term  dollar  credit 
under  title  IV;  fifth,  sales  for  foreign 
currency:  and.  sixth,  donations. 

I  p>oint  out  to  the  executive  branch 
that  Congress  on  two  occasions  this 
month  has  reiterated  the  importance  of 
fully  utilizing  our  agricultural  surpluses 
in  such  a  way  to  obtain  something  of 
hard  value  to  the  United  States  in  return. 
First,  in  passing  the  Sugar  Act  of  1962, 
and,  second,  in  passing  the  honey  bee 
amendment  to  that  act.  Specifically,  the 
Congress  stated  that  it  intended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  give  special  con- 
sideration to  foreign  countries  desiring 


to  sell  sugar  in  the  United  States  which 
would  agree  to  purchase  our  agricultural 
commodities  in  addition  to  their  com- 
mercial transactions.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  apparently  the  President  also  ap- 
proves of  this  principle. 

Therefore,  although  we  have  not  in 
this  1962  farm  bill  found  it  necessary  to 
amend  section  303  of  Public  Law  480, 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  intent  of  this  Congress  which  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  make 
full  use  of  the  disposal  facilities  avail- 
able to  him  under  this  section  of  the  act 
and  utilize  good  business  sense  iia  ex- 
changing to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  something  of  hard  value 
where  we  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  these 
commodities  on  a  reasonable  basis  for 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense might  well  explore  fully  the  pos- 
sibilities of  utilizing  agricultural  com- 
modities to  pay  for  many  of  their 
acquisitions  abroad  in  order  to  reduce  the 
outflow  of  dollars  from  the  United  States 
and  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  is  more  important  now  per- 
haps than  any  time  in  our  history  for 
us  to  seek  every  avenue  to  reduce  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  in  connection  with  our 
surplus  disposal  program  the  greatest 
return  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Congress  expects  and  intends  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  follow  the 
guidelines  and  priorities  established  in 
last  years  "statement  of  policy "  as 
identified  herein,  in  operating  our  sur- 
plus disposal  programs  and  we  expect 
him  to  conscientiously  exhaust  every 
effort  to  obtain  something  of  hard  value 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Whether  we  have  an  immediate  need 
for  the  materials  so  acquired  now  or 
whether  they  will  be  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture for  the  economic  suivival  of  the 
United  States  is  of  only  passing  interest. 
When  we  are  obtaining  basic  raw  mate- 
rials which  do  not  deteriorate  far  for 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  which 
cannot  be  sold  abroad  on  a  reasonable 
basis  for  dollars  we  are  taking  action  of 
permanent  value  to  the  Nation.  This  is 
the  overriding  consideration  and  Con- 
gress expects  and  intends  that  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government,  partic- 
ularly the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  carry  out  the 
directive  of  Congress  and  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  a  reasonable  program  as 
they  are  specifically  directed  to  do  under 
section  303  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  I  h^ve  expressed 
the  clear  intent  of  this  Congress  and 
there  should  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject  of  the  priority 
which  Congress  has  established  and 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govermnent 
should  follow  in  disposing  of  our  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  The  word  "priority" 
should  be  given  its  normal  meaning 
which  is  "order  of  preference"  and  un- 
less given  this  noimal  meaning  in  op>erat- 
ing  the  disposal  program,  the  executive 
branch  will  not  be  consistent  with  this 
expressed  intent  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  de- 
bate have  insisted  that  H.R.  12391  is  a 
simple  extension  of  a  temporary  law  and 
that  may  well  be  .so.  However.  I  can  re- 
port that  there  was  not  a  little  bicker- 
ing within  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
before  the  bill  was  reported  and  even 
then  not  without  some  veiled  threats  of 
amendments  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
floor.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
your  committee  has  been  occupied  for 
over  4  months  in  working  over  the  ad- 
ministration's farm  reconuncndations 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  be  greatly 
relieved  just  to  be  rid  of  it.  Looking 
back,  it  occurs  to  me  that  our  situation 
has  been  akin  to  that  of  the  farmer  who. 
when  asked  what  time  he  got  up  to  go 
to  work,  replied  indignantly,  T  don't  get 
up  and  go  to  work,  I  wake  up  right  in 
the  middle  of  it.  " 

Taking  H.R.  12391.  title  by  title,  we 
find  that  under  title  I,  relating  to  con- 
servation, as  it  apiKared  in  the  recently 
rejected  omnibus  farm  bill,  the  reference 
to  the  development  of  recreational  areas 
has  been  deleted,  to  the  sorrow  of  thf 
social  planners  who  bleed  and  die  for  the 
hard-working  city  dweller  who  must  be 
afforded  greater  recreational  opportun- 
ities after  his  arduous  40  hours  of  labor. 
Or  is  it  25? 

Basic  to  the  ill-fated  H.R.  11222  was 
the  philosophy  of  nationwide  market- 
ing orders  and  the  vote  in  the  House 
rejecting  the  administration  s  insi.stence 
on  such  authority  was  the  reflection  of 
adamant  t;rower  resistance  to  such  regi- 
mentation. A  further  reflection  of  the 
attitude  of  farmers  toward  nationwide 
marketing  orders  was  had  in  their  recent 
rejection  of  the  turkey  order  and  re- 
sponding to  this  clearly  voiced  aversion 
the  House  committee  has  omitted  a  sim- 
ilar potato  order  from  the  measure  now 
before  us. 

In  pas.sing.  it  should  be  noted  that 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts  have 
not  been  under  consideration  during  this 
years  agricultural  fiasco  and  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  the  growers  of  tho.se 
commodities  have  become  so  acclimated 
to  the  restraints  placed  upon  them  thai 
they  are  no  longer  interested  in  produc- 
ing for  the  market  and  it  would  appear 
that  free  enterprise  to  such  producers 
has  become  as  unfamiliar  as  the  wide- 
open  spaces  are  to  a  caged  canary.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  invite  the  tobacco 
growers  from  the  controlled  areas  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where 
we  produce  more  tobacco  than  any  other 
county  in  the  Nation,  make  a  little 
money  at  it.  and  do  it  without  any  sub- 
sidies or  controls  of  any  kind.  And  to 
emphasize  that  our  growers  like  it  that 
way,  when  a  referendum  on  quotas  for 
type  41  tobacco  was  held  a  few  months 
back  they  voted  them  down  by  a  ratio 
of  6  to  1. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  four  basics 
heretofore  referred  to  we  are  left  with 
only  corn  and  wheat  .is  the  remaining 
contenders  for  Uncle  Sams  favors  and 
with  a  little  tinkering  here  and  there  the 
bill  we  are  now  debating  would  pretty 
much  seem  to  continue  the  existing  tem- 
poraiT  legislation  for  1  more  year.  Dur- 
ing our  discussion  of  H.R.  12391  in  com- 
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mittee,  however,  jt  became  evident  that 
the  target  of  those  who  took  the  defeat  of 
the  Kennedy -Freeman  bill  so  hard  is  ac- 
tually the  1958  law  and  in  that  attempt 
they  have  been  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  our  tremendous  buildup  in  corn  took 
place  since  the  act  was  put  on  the  books. 
Actually,  a  bare  24  percent  of  our  pres- 
ent corn  inventory  can  be  charged  to  the 
1958  legislation  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  informed  people  that  that  much- 
maligned  statute  might  not  be  too  bad 
if  it  were  only  given  a  chance  to  work. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may.  it  is  glaringly 
apparent  that  corn  was  in  no  serious 
trouble  so  long  as  we  allowed  the  farmer 
to  feed  it  to  his  hogs  for  the  market. 
But  the  very  monjipnt  that  we  increased 
the  support  pricts — without  any  really 
effective  control$»-thereby  making  it 
profitable  to  produce  corn  commercially, 
then  It  was  that  We  started  accumulat- 
ing a  corn  carryoiwer  that  at  the  end  of 
last  year  stood  at  around  2  billion 
bushels.  j 

Wheat,  the  othjor  culprit,  will,  in  my 
not  too  well  informed  opinion,  always 
be  in  trouble  so  Jong  as  we  unrealisti- 
cally  keep  our  prtxluction  tied  to  a  55- 
million-acre  base  at  a  support  incentive 
that  can  only  reswit  in  our  raising  more 
than  we  can  ix)ss|ibly  use,  even  with  all 
of  the  outlets  that  may  be  developed 
through  Public  Law  480  and  other  give- 
away devices.  Particularly  irk.some  to 
the  farmers  of  my  area  is  the  refusal  to 
recoRnize  that  Soft  Winter  wheat,  such 
as  we  produce,  is  hot  in  oversupply.  For 
instance,  wc  have  long  recognized  that 
Durum  wheat  requires  special  treatment 
and  as  a  result  it  is  treated  under  spe- 
cial legislative  provisioas.  But  Soft  Win- 
ter wheat,  from  which  pastry  flour  is 
produced,  is  lumped  together  with  the 
hard  varieties  arid,  protesting  bitterly, 
our  producers  wind  up  under  a  system  in 
which  they  are  punislied  for  sins  they 
did  not  commit.  And.  of  course,  our 
eastern  farmers  uiill  always  resent  and 
resist  the  imposition  of  any  limitation 
on  that  grain  which  is  consumed  as  live- 
stock feed  on  tho  farm  where  it  was 
produced. 

The  daiiT  section  \\ti%  no  real  place  in 
this  bill  except  a.s  a  possible  device  to 
be  ti'aded  off  when  a  conference  is 
reached  with  tho  other  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  embody  a  subtle 
threat,  since  voluntary  participation  un- 
der this  section  would  require  quotas, 
which  would  then  be  available  should  the 
administration — by  hook  or  by  crook — 
be  able  to  revive  its  ill-famed  and  ill- 
fated  supply  management  proposal. 

Summing  up,  it  is  my  studied  convic- 
tion that  H.R.  12391  can  only  serve  to 
compound  a  costly  surplus  problem,  and 
I  feel  quite  strongly  that  our  best  move 
would  be  to  revert  to  legislation  already 
on  the  books  and  then  with  some  sensi- 
ble modifications  lessen  the  incentive  to 
overproduce.  In  a  recent  nationwide 
magazine  poll  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
eastern States  indicated  that  they  would 
be  quite  happy  with  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  both  supports  and  controls, 
and,  while  I  feel  that  a  transformation 
from  a  managed  to  a  free  economy  can- 
not be  effected  overnight  without  some 
unpleasant  results,  I  continue  to  believe 
cviir 8! 


that  we  should  keep  that  objective  as  our 
final  goal.  In  the  meantime,  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  consider  my 
cropland  retirement  bill,  H.R.  10165,  with 
compensation  for  the  acres  thus  set 
aside  to  be  taken  out  of  the  enormous 
surpluses  in  Government  hands  in  the 
form  of  payments  in  kind. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this 
so-called  watered  down  version  of  the 
administrations  1962  farm  bill.  We  arc 
now  being  asked  to  give  our  approval  to 
tlie  extension  of  emergency  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  for  another  year — 
an  extension  on  which  the  administra- 
tion it.':elf  earlier  this  year  turned  its 
back. 

When  the  admittedly  more  drastic 
Kennedy-Freeman  farm  bill  was  given 
to  us  for  consideration,  we  were  told 
that  extension  of  the  emergency  pro- 
gram would  be  costly.  The  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the 
other  body  said  that  extension  of  the 
wheat  program  would  cost  taxpayers 
S3.30  for  every  busl^rl  of  reduction  of 
the  crop. 

The  Sccret.iry  of  Agriculture  told  us 
in  a  memoiandum  of  June  8  to  all  Mem- 
bers, while  he  was  still  hoping  for  pas- 
sage of  his  farm  omnibus  bill,  that  the 
cost  of  extending  the  emergency  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs  for  1963  would 
be  $2,400  million. 

NoA'  they  are  a.sking  us  to  forget  what 
thf^y  said  then  and  go  ahead  with  the 
extension. 

The  supply-management  concept  of 
tlie  original  farm  bill  was  completely  re- 
pugnant to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 
If  it  had  been  allowed  to  pa.ss,  all  who 
raise  feed  grain  would  have  been  regu- 
lated, despite  the  fact  that  most  of  such 
grains  grown  in  Pennsylvania  is  kept  on 
the  farm  for  the  feeding  of  livestock 
and  never  reaches  the  market.  The 
smaller  producers  would  have  been  ex- 
empt from  acreage  reduction  but  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  raise  their 
acreage  above  1959-60  production  no 
matter  how  small  they  were. 

Proponents  of  the  original  farm  bill, 
including  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, contended  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  principal  farm  ac- 
tivity in  our  State,  would  not  have  been 
affected.  It  is  diflTicult  to  understand 
how  the  dairy  farmer,  who  depends  so 
much  on  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
would  not  have  been  affected  by  a  farm 
bill  which  proposed  to  regulate  their 
production  of  such  grains. 

This  brings  us  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  It  includes  a  dairy  sec- 
tion which  may  well  lead  to  permanent 
supply  management  and  compulsory 
milk  quotas  for  all  dairy  farmers.  Such 
quotas.  In  fact,  are  specifically  provided 
for  the  first  year  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Some  farmers  would  be  paid  to  reduce 
their  production,  but  others  could  offset 
this  by  increasing  their  output. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  as  this, 
the  dairy  program  certainly  would  oper- 
ate most  ineffectively  and  the  resulting 
confusion  would  prove  costly  to  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products.  The  natural  outgrowth  of 
such  disorder,  without  doubt,  would  be 


pressure  on  the  Congress  next  year  from 
the  administration  for  the  enactment 
of  a  compulsory  milk  quota  program. 

In  opposing  this  bill,  I  stand  with  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  who  produce 
milk  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
who  consume  it.  It  is  not  at  all  para- 
doxical that  I  also  stand  with  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Agriculture,  who  told  us  all  in 
his  memorandum  of  June  8  of  this  year 
that  the  extension  program  now  pro- 
posed would  be  costly.  He  said  further 
that  "the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  wisely  rejected  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  emergency  programs 
in  1963. " 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  morning  I  received  a  statement 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration which  indicated  their  position 
on  H.R.  12391  which  is  before  us  for 
consideration  today. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  this  legislation  should 
never  have  been  adopted  originally. 

As  will  be  revealed  later  in  the  state- 
ment that  I  will  file  herewith,  this  leg- 
islation did  not  solve  the  problem  of  sur- 
pluses in  agricultui'e. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  were 
warned  of  this,  when  it  was  originally 
under  consideration,  by  many  fann  lead- 
ers in  the  Midwest  including  leaders  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

It  is  true,  of  com-se,  that  the  House 
decided,  in  their  wisdom,  to  vote  down 
a  poorly  thought  out  agriculture  bill  re- 
cently and  that  this  fact  did  necessitate 
a  reconsideration  of  the  problem. 

It  is  clear  now  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
are  not  interested  in  listening  to  the  tes- 
timony of  those  people  who  have  given 
thorough  study  and  serious  thought  to 
the  problem  and  after  thorough  consid- 
eration of  all  of  the  factors  have  come 
up  with  a  conservation  reserve  program 
or  land  adjustment  act  which  has  been 
only  casually  considered,  if  at  all,  when 
they  were  considering  the  legislation 
that  was  defeated  earUer. 

I  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give  very 
much  encouiagement  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  before  us  now. 
It  is  impossible  for  me,  at  this  point, 
to  go  into  every  detail  and  aspect  of  this 
matter  but  very  much  of  what  I  would 
like  to  say  and  my  reasons  for  indeci- 
sion, if  not  opposition,  to  H.R.  12391 
are  reflected  in  a  statement  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  latest  version  of  the  farm  bill.  H.R. 
12391,  will  shortly  be  before  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Farm  Bureau  opposes  passage  of  this  latest 
version  of  the  farm  bill  for  several  reasons. 
Briefly,  our  most  important  reasons  are: 

1.  The  bill  would  extend  the  "emergency" 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  another  year. 
Earlier  this  year  the  administration  aban- 
doned this  approach  to  solving  the  surplus 
problem  for  feed  grains  and  wheat  and  sug- 
gested an  alternative  which  has  been  rejected 
by  the  House.  Apparently  the  "emergency" 
programs  were  abandoned  because  they  were 
considered  to  be  too  costly  and  ineffective. 

Senator  Ellender  recently  told  the  Senate 
that  extension  of  the  1962  "emergency" 
wheat  program  would  cost  taxpayers  $3.30  a 
bushel  for  each  bushel  of  reduction  achieved. 
Secretary  Freeman.  In  a  letter  dated  June  8 
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addressed  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  estimated  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  "emergency"  wheat  and  feed 
grain  programs  for  1963  would  be  $2,400 
million. 

2.  The  bill  includes  a  dairy  section  which 
could  well  be  the  beginning  of  supply  man- 
agement and  compulsory  milk  quotas  for  all 
dairy  farmers.  The  proposed  program,  al- 
though voluntary  for  the  first  yerir,  would 
esublish  quotas  for  all  dairy  farmers.  While 
some  farmers  would  be  paid  to  reduce  their 
production,  other  farmers  could  expand  their 
output  as  an  offset.  Thus,  the  program 
would  be  so  costly  and  ineffective  that  it 
most  surely  would  be  followed  by  efforts  to 
enact  a  compulsory  milk  quota  program  next 
year. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  listed 
above,  there  also  is  a  section  which  modifies 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  as  it  relates  to 
the  support  prices  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  by  (1)  deleting  the  65  percent  of 
parity  floor  for  corn  supports,  and  (2)  pro- 
viding price  supports  on  corn  at  80  percent 
of  the  previous  3-year  average  market  price 
instead  of  90  percent  commencing  In  1964 
We  oppose  this  amendment  because  it  would 
make  the  transition  from  the  present  costly 
and  ineffective  programs  to  a  free  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  more  difficult. 

Rather  than  have  this  kind  of  a  bill  be- 
come law,  we  strongly  urge  that  no  new 
farm  legislation  be  passed  this  session.  The 
act  of  1958  would  then  go  into  effect  for 
corn  and  other  feed  grains  in  1963.  If  given 
opportunity  to  work,  this  program  would  be 
preferable  to  the  costly  and  ineffective 
"emergency"  feed  grain  program. 

If  no  legislation  Is  enacted  and  wheat  sup- 
port prices  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
minimum  permitted  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (and  already  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  1963  crop ) . 
there  will  be  a  reduction  in  export  costs  on 
the  order  of  $128  million  in  addition  to 
an  estimated  saving  of  $345  million  from 
the  termination  of  land  retirement  pay- 
ments. 

The  dairy  situation  was  improving  until 
price  supports  were  raised  and  proposals  for 
milk  quotas  caused  many  producers  to  ex- 
pand production  for  base-building  purposes. 
Dairy  price  supports  were  reduced  begin- 
ning April  1  this  year.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  permit  the  program  to  operate  with- 
out further  tinkering  with  the  support  level 
than  to  adopt  an  unworkable  program  which 
moves  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  milk 
quotas. 

Under  present  conditions  the  most  con- 
structive action  that  can  be  taken  is  for  the 
House  to  reject  H  R.  12391. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  vote  for  this  bill, 
it  will  be  with  the  understanding  that 
the  House  conference  committee,  if  any, 
will  stand  firm  against  any  version  of 
the  agriculture  control  bill  recently  de- 
feated by  the  House,  and  that  if  it  is 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President,  that 
the  committee  will  give  consideration 
early  next  year  to  some  more  adequate 
legislation  that  is  based  on  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  a  bill  that  would  en- 
vision an  adequate  conservation  reserve 
program,  make  possible  more  research 
to  find  more  uses  and  more  markets  for 
farm  products,  and  provide  for  a  plan 
that  will  take  productive  land  out  of 
production  either  through  purchase  or 
rentals,  and  also  give  consideration  to  a 
program  which  would  put  large  areas 
of  land  into  new  forest  lands  and/or 
recreation  areas. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  H.R.  12391.  the  latest  general 
agricultural  bill,  I  think  many  Members 
are  in  doubt. 


When  the  Sugar  Act  was  expiring  on 
June  30  and  11th  hour  legislation  was 
brought  to  the  House,  some  of  us  got 
stampeded.  We  were  told  it  was  a  choice 
of  passing  that  bill  or  chaos.  Ever  since 
the  sugar  bill  was  passed  I  have  been 
apologizing  to  myself.  It  was  the  worst 
vote  I  ever  made  in  this  House  and  I 
blame  it  on  the  rush  way  this  legislation 
was  scheduled. 

In  the  case  of  new  farm  legislation 
following  the  rejection  recently  of  the 
administration's  proposal  of  compulsory 
control  over  grain  production,  I  do  not 
plan  to  fall  for  any  picas  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  this  1-year  emer- 
gency program.  This  time,  if  no  new 
measure  is  enacted,  there  will  not  be 
chaos.  The  act  of  1958  would  then  go 
into  effect  for  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
in  1963. 

The  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  therefore 
is  to  decide  how  this  latest  emergency 
version  of  an  agricultural  program  would 
compare  with  the  situation  under  the 
1958  law  and  if  no  new  law  is  pa.ssed. 

One  strong  argument  against  passage 
of  a  new  farm  bill  is  that  this  procedure 
would  open  the  door  for  the  Senate  to 
amend  it  and  in  conference  we  would 
get  back  the  same  supply-management 
proposal  with  coercive  controls  which 
the  House  recently  rejected.  I  recog- 
nize this  danger  and  that  under 
terrific  pressure  some  House  Members 
might  change  their  position  under  some 
plausible  excuse. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  prefer  to  decide 
my  position  on  a  comparison  of  the 
merits  or  lesser  of  two  evils  between  the 
bill  before  the  House  today  and  no  bill 
at  all. 

For  example,  the  extended  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  as  contained  in  this 
bill  have  been  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cost  $2.4  billion. 
What  is  more  under  that  program  which 
would  be  extended,  I  am  told  the  average 
net  income  of  farmers  in  my  State  of 
Washington  was  down  11  percent  last 
year  over  the  year  before.  I  am  told.  too. 
by  the  Washington  State  Farm  Bureau 
that  wheat  farmers  in  my  State  are  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  about  in- 
efficiencies imposed  on  their  operations 
as  a  result  of  reduced  quotas  under  this 
program.  The  bureau  has  p>ointed  out 
that  the  control  of  feed  grains  under  the 
program  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
my  State's  livestock  and  poultry  industry. 
I  am  told  the  dumping  authority  under 
the  corn  program  has  penalized  three 
out  of  five  producers  who  chose  not  to 
sign  up  with  the  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  if  this  bill 
is  defeated  and  no  new  legislation  is  en- 
acted? If  the  present  program  expires 
and  no  new  farm  legislation  is  enacted 
by  Congress.  I  am  satisfied  consum- 
ers and  taxpayers  will  save  almost  $1.3 
billion  in  direct  payments  to  farmers  and 
added  administrative  expenses. 

Also  additional  savings  would  be  real- 
ized by  the  discontinuance  of  the  policy 
of  selling  grain  at  market  prices  by  the 
Government  to  finance  land  retirement 
payments  and  then  replacement  of  the 
grain  with  new  grain  taken  over  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  high 
support  prices. 


This  is  complicated  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  un- 
derstand all  provisions ;  but  as  previously 
expressed  by  me.  I  oppose  giving  the 
Government  complete  power  over  our 
farmers.  The  milk  or  daii*y  section  of 
this  new  bill,  as  I  understand,  could  well 
result  in  compulsory  milk  quotas  on  all 
dairy  farmers.  I  am  informed  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  says -this  and 
that  the  plan  would  be  costly  and  inef- 
fective. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  vote  against 
this  bill.  I  think  no  new  law  would  be 
preferable  and  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Certainly,  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
Government  must  allow  the  farmers  of 
this  country  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  S7  billion  cost  of  Government  inter- 
vention and  subsidies  must  end.  Mr. 
Benson  was  right.  We  must  eliminate 
the  acerage  and  price  controls  by  degrees 
over  an  extended  period. 

Meanwhile  H.R.  12391  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port title  IV. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

rm-E  IV — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Corisolldated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  307)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1 )  By  striking  ovit  the  period  at  the  end 
uf  section  304  and  inserting  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "including,  subject  to  all  the 
provisions  of  section  302.  recreational  uses 
and  facilities."; 

(2)  By  inserting  in  section  308(a)  after 
the  words  "soil  conservation  practices"  the 
words  "shifts  in  land  use  including  the  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities"; 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  section  309(f)(1) 
the  figxire  "$10,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$25,000,000";   and 

(4)  By  Inserting  In  section  312  after  the 
words  "and  conservation"  the  words  "includ- 
ing recreational  uses  and  facilities". 

Sec.  402.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is 
decHred  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of 
this  Act  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
seeking  recognition.  I  wish  to  see  if  we 
can  reach  an  accommodation  as  to  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
see  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
before  he  had  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  pro- 
ceed for  2  or  3  minutes,  and  then  I  think 
I  probably  shall. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  recent  attempt  was  made  to  find 
out  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers, whom  I  primarily  represent,  as  to 
just  what  the  cost  estimates  are  on  this 
bill  that  we  have  before  us,  H.R.  12391. 
and  what  the  cost  estimates  of  the  farm 
program  are  if  no  bill  were  passed.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel  I 
asked  a  question  of  the  Chairman  about 
the  cost  estimates  and  was  referred  to 
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the  committee  reiJibrt  on  H.R.  10010.  I 
have  looked  at  the  entire  hearings  the 
committee  held  on  this  bill.  The  only 
data  at  all  apparently  is  something  that 
was  placed  in  the  record  on  which  the 
committee  did  not  even  see  fit  to  interro- 
gate the  Stcretary  of  Agriculture.  It  ap- 
pears at  piiges  12$  and  130  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  estimates  were  that  there 
would  be  about  a  $500  milhon  saving  on 
the  particular  bill  that  was  before  the 
committee,  which  was  H.R.  10010.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  10010  and  after 
the  many  amendments  to  it  the  Hou.se 
at  no  time  was  given  any  estimate  what- 
soever as  to  what  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed farm  bill.  $£  amended  or  other- 
wise, would  be  in  resix^ct  to  what  the 
cost  of  no  farm  legislation  would  be. 

The  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture are  these: 

Were  the  cost  jestimatcs  of  this  bill 
now  befori?  us  oVer  the  present  farm 
program  made?  Was  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  requested  to  make  such  cost 
estimates  en  this  bill  and  if  so,  what  are 
the  estimates? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  information  given 
to  us  indicated  that  if  this  bill  were  en- 
acted into  law  the  program  would  result 
in  a  net  saving  o(  a  half  billion  dollars 
to  the  taxpayers.   , 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  the 
estimate  tliat  wap  given  in  coimection 
with  the  o.hcr  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  would  have  rc- 
.sulted  in  ret  .saviings  of  $1  billion  or  a 
total  of  $4  billion  for  4  years,  but  that 
bill  was  defeated. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  believe 
the  record  does  not  indicate  that,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman.  The  estimates  are 
on  pages  129  and  130  of  the  hearings. 
Let  me  read  what  Secretary  Freeman 
said  on  page  129:  |l 

This  prog.am  would  cut  the  cost  the  first 
year  about  fSSOO  mllinon.  as  you  will  note  in 
the  President's  bud|et,  and  in  the  next  4 
years  will  result  Iq  a  savings  of  about  $5 
billion  over  the  prnsent  level  of  spending. 
And  when  ve  have  bolten  our  reserve  stocks 
down  to  m:inageabw  levels,  we  would  esti- 
mate that  11  will  ct*t  us  about  $15  billion 
.1  year  for  jrlce  support  and  related  Income 
programs  a.s  disiinguished  from  close  to  $3 
billion  this  year.        . 

That  is  the  previous  program  un- 
amended as  presedited  by  the  Secretary. 
Let  me  ref or  to  the  House  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  12391. 
page  11.  ard  that  Implies  only  to  the  feed 
situation.  Page  11,  item  5,  reads  "the 
taxpayers  will  benefit  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars." What  kind  of  an  estimate  is  that? 
How  many  million?    Five,  20.  or  100? 

Then  the  last  Une  on  page  11. 

Government  expondltures  over  the  next  9 
years   will   ;iroxlmale   $600   million   less. 

Which  is  a  little  better  than  $60  mil- 
lion a  year,  a  far  cry  from  the  one-half 
tiUion  figure  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  first  gave  to  me  in  response  to 
my  question.  i 

The  point  is  that  this  bill  obviously 
has  not  been  carefully  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  to  both  the  taxpayers 
and  the  consumers.  Until  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agviculturle  is  ready  to  come  in 
and  present  a  biU  where  we  have  some 


idea  of  what  it  Is  going  to  cost,  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  well  to  vote  this  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  letter  I  have  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicates  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  estimate  with 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  the 
cost  of  the  program  because  you  do  not 
know  what  the  participation  will  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  estimate,  but  there  were 
estimates  made  here  on  the  previous  bill. 
One  thing  I  would  expect  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  do  is  to  interrogate 
these  Government  witnesses  on  how  they 
do  make  these  estimates  so  that  those  of 
us  who  are  not  on  the  committee  may 
have  some  opportunity  of  going  over 
these  estimates  and  knowing  what  we  are 
doing.  It  is  tlie  failure  to  do  this  in  the 
past  that  has  created  this  situation 
where  the  farm  programs  are  costing 
way  beyond  what  we  were  told  they  were 
going  to  cost  in  the  beginning.  Now  we 
find  on  this  bill  they  do  not  even  make 
an  estimate  any  more.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  us  to  vote  for  a  new  farm 
program  as  contained  in  this  bill  with- 
out some  cost  estimates.  Indeed  we  are 
better  off  with  no  new  farm  legislation. 
Costly  as  the  present  legislation  is,  and 
unnecessarily  and  bm-densomely  so,  at 
least  we  know  its  cost.  This  kind  of 
leaping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire  does  not  do  credit  to  this  great  leg- 
islative body. 

LEAVE    TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dague],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Van 
Zandt],  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGELl,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PellyI.  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  the  point  in  the  Record 
before  title  IV  was  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BroomfieldI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12391  because 
I  believe  this  bill  is  simply  more  of 
the  same  medicine  which  has  failed  so 
miserably  in  the  past. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  House  rejected 
the  approach  of  tight  controls,  high  sub- 
sidies, and  higher  food  and  export  costs. 

Instead  of  coming  up  with  an  ap- 
proach toward  freedom,  an  approach 
toward  less  governmental  interference 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  marketplace,  the 
administration  has  come  forth  with  a 
plan  which  its  officials  themselves  previ- 
ously publicly  rejected. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Tuesday.  July  17.  in  an  interesting  edi- 
torial on  this  subject  of  farm  legislation, 
points  out  very  graphically  the  waste, 
the  folly,  the  senseless  pursuit  of  a  lem- 
ming like  policy  which  can  only  lead  to 
the    eventual   destruction   of    our    free 


economy  and  a  way  of  life  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
farmer  is  to  get  the  Government  off  his 
back.  The  quickest  and  surest  way  we 
can  solve  the  farm  problem  is  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  Research  and  Policy 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
and  start  thinking  in  terms  of  people 
rather  than  acres. 

Our  histoiT  is  one  of  migration,  of 
movement,  of  adaptation  to  changing 
circumstances.  I  have  enough  faith  in 
our  people  to  believe  that  they  can  adapt 
to  changes  in  their  way  of  life,  that 
they  can  start  new  lives  and  work  for 
the  good  of  their  families  and  their 
country. 

One  of  the  reasons  our  Nation  has 
flourished  so  in  freedom,  fn  living  stand- 
ards, in  industry  and  business,  is  be- 
cause of  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
accept  change,  to  live  with  change,  to 
take  up  new  lives,  new  skills,  new  pro- 
fessions and  come  out  the  better  for  the 
experience. 

We  have  had  much  talk  of  new  fron- 
tiers in  recent  months.  I  believe  in  new 
frontiers,  too,  but  I  try  not  to  put  the 
label  "new  frontier"  on  an  area  that 
has  already  been  thoroughly  explored, 
fully  tried,  and  still  found  wanting. 
The  least  the  Congress  can  do,  the  least 
this  administration  can  do,  is  to  place 
some  trust  in  our  people,  place  some 
trust  in  their  ability  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions with  confidence  and  with  suc- 
cess. 

In  years  past,  our  farm  community  has 
been  rendered  almost  immobile  by  the 
arthritis  of  new  redtape,  by  the  rheu- 
matism of  governmental  regulation. 

Let  us  try  a  new  approach  to  the  farm 
problem,  an  approach  based  upon  the 
farmer  rather  than  farm  acres.  Only 
then  will  we  start  solving  this  problem. 
Only  then  will  we  wean  the  farmer  away 
from  Federal  subsidies  and  given  our  citi- 
zens an  even  break  in  the  marketplace 
and  at  the  tax  window. 

May  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
carefully  the  editorial  which  follows: 

Farm  Policy;  Adaptation,  Not  Controls 

For  many  years  this  newspaper  and  nu- 
merous other  observers  have  commented 
that  the  heart  of  the  so-called  farm  prob- 
lem In  the  United  States  is  not  acres  nor 
bushels  nor  silos  but  people. 

A  thoughtful  study  by  the  research  and 
policy  committee  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  concludes  that  American 
agriculture  is  using  too  much  in  the  way  of 
resources,  especially  human  resources,  for 
its  own  good.  Hence,  the  basic  objective 
should  be  to  permit  and  induce  a  large,  rap- 
id movement  of  resources,  notably  labor,  out 
of  agriculture. 

But  these  workers  have  to  have  something 
gainful  to  do.  Hence  a  solution  must  envis- 
age a  better  rate  of  employment  in  the  non- 
farm  sector  of  the  economy.  And  Industry 
has  been  absorbing  migration  from  the  farms 
at  such  a  rate  that  rural  workers  now  consti- 
tute only  one-twelfth  of  the  total  labor  force, 
compared  with  one-fifth  of  it  only  30  years 
ago. 

Yet  productivity  in  agriculture  has  risen 
so  phenomenally  that  1  worker  on  the  land 
feeds  not  only  his  own  family  and  the  fami- 
lies of  11  urban  toilers,  but  farmers  have  sold 
the  Government  $9  billion  worth  of  accumu- 
lated surpluses  for  which  it  pays  $1  billion 
a  year  in  storage  costs. 
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The  administration  recently  proposed  a 
choice  between  rigid  controls  and  a  virtually 
laissez-faire  market.  On  these  terms,  mar- 
keting controls  would  have  been  almoat  Im- 
perative. But  the  CED  points  out  another 
possible  course,  one  of  adaptation. 

It  would  Immediately  substitute  an  ad- 
justed price  for  the  present  artiflcially  sup- 
ported ones  In  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  and  feed 
grains.  The  adjiasted  price  would  aim  at  in- 
ducing no  more  production  than  the  markets 
would  absorb.  Five-year  programs  of  crop- 
land adjustment.  Income  protection,  and  a 
temporary  soil  bank  would  ciishion  the 
change  In  a  hope  that  the  families  remaining 
in  agriculture  would  have  a  better  Income 
after  that  time  than  before. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program.  It  needs  to 
be.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  changes 
in  educational  policies  and  employment  serv- 
ices which  the  CED  committee  describes. 
But  it  points  the  most  rational  way  out  of 
the  morass  Into  which  farm  subsidies  have 
sunk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Walter.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  12391)  to  improve  and 
protect  farm  income,  to  reduce  costs  of 
farm  programs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's excessive  stocks  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  maintain  reasonable  and 
stable  prices  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  products  to  consumers,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  domestic  and  foreign 
needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  727.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a»d  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McINTIRE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  12391  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  229,  nays  163,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  16«1 
YEAS— 229 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Barrett 
Battin 

Bennett.  Fla. 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Buckley 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cannon 
Celler 
Chelf 
Goad 
Cohelan 
Colmcr 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corman 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
E>avls.  John  W 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Downlni; 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
Farbstein 
Fa.scell 
Finnegan 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Granahan 
Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Alger 

Anderson,  111. 

ArendB 

Ashbrook 

Auchlncloss 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 


Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kttchln 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lank  ford 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Li  bona  tl 

Loser 

McFall 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MdcGregor 

Madden 

Ma'^'nuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moor  head.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norrell 
Nygaard 

NAYS— 163 

Bell 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Betts 

Bow 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Broyhlll 

Bruce 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederbcrg 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 


O'Brien.  111. 

OHara.  111. 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

Pllcher 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Rains 

Randall 

Reifel 

ReusB 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Rouab 

Rutherford 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  NT. 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Shriver 

Slkps 

SLsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Mlas. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Clancy 

Clark 

Collier 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Domlnlck 

Dooley 

Dom 

Dowdy 


Durno 

Dwyer 

Fallon 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffin 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harsh  a 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hosmer 

Joclson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md 

Jonas 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kllburn 

King.  NY. 


Alford 
Basil.  N  H 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Boy kin 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Dague 
DavU. 

James  C 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Flood 
Frazler 
Garland 


Knox 

Kunkel 

Laird 

LatU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

Mack 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  NY. 

MllUken 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
Norblad 
OBrlen.N  V 
Osmera 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Pelly 
Phil  bin 
Pike 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
PoB 
Ray 
Reece 

NOT  VOTING- 

Gtalmo 

Gubeer 

Hardy 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Kelly 

McSween 

MallUard 

Mason 

May 

Merrow 

Movilder 
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Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

RobLson 

Rogers,  Fla . 

Roudebush 

Rouaselot 

St.  George 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Seely-Brown 

Shipley 

Blbal 

Slier 

Smith.  Caltf. 

Stafford 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

TTiomas 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Wels 

Westland 

Whallpy 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilaon,  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Younger 


Riley 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Saund 

Scranton 

Spence 

Staggers 

Taber 

Thompson,  La 

ToUefson 

Utt 

Van  Zandt 

Willis 

W  Instead 

Yates 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mrs.  Riley  for.  with  Mr.  Alford  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  for.  with  Mr 
Staggers  against. 

Mr    Hardy  for.  with  Mr.  Gubser  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  against. 

Mr.  Frazler  for.  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Yates  for.  with  Mr.  Scranton  against 

Mr.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr    Merrow  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr.  Spence  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr.  Cur- 
tis of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Oialmo  for.  with  Mrs    Bolton  against 

Mr.  Flood  for.  with  Mr.  Dague  against. 

Mrs.  Blltch  for.  with  Mr.  MallUard  against. 

Mr.  Moulder  for.  with  Mr.  Garland  against 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr 
Mason  against. 

Mr.  Saund  for,  with  Mr.  Taber  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan 
Mr.  WUlis  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.   Winstead   with   Mr.   Tollefson. 
Mr.  James  C.  Davis  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
'yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BRAY  changed  his  vot€  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
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The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. I 
A  motion  to  recomider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  I  i 

—  II 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.  II 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING     FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MOR<jAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 
midnight  Friday  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill.  S.  2996. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?        J I 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mtf.  Speaker,  I  object. 


HOUR  OP   MEETING   ON   FRIDAY. 
JULY  20 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gientleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objiectlon. 


STOP  NORTHEAST  AIRLINES  FROM 
ABANDONING  SERVICE  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  house  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
strange  case  of  Northeast  Airlines.  This 
important  east  coast  carrier  expects  the 
Members  of  the  New  England  delegation 
to  rally  support  for  its  application  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  permission 
to  operate  permanently  between  Bos- 
ton's Logan  Airport  and  Florida.  At  the 
very  same  time,  it  is  intent  upon  cur- 
tailing or  eliminating  its  service  at  a 
number  of  airports  within  New  England. 

As  the  big  city  airports  are  reaching 
the  saturation  point,  it  is  advisable  for 
reasons  of  safety  and  convenience  to 
utilize  additional  airports  apart  from 
the  metropolitan  centers  for  direct  serv- 
ice to  New  York  and  Washington. 

The  Lawrence  Municipal  Airport  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Illustrates  this  need. 

Northeast  Airlines  has  been  providing 
.service  at  Lawrence  since  1946.  With 
direct  service  to  New  York  Included,  an- 
nual loadings  reached  a  peak  of  12,000 


when  these  flights  were  temporarily  dis- 
continued to  permit  the  construction  of 
a  5,000  foot  runway  and  *axi  strips.  This 
was  done  to  accommodate  Northeast 
Airlines,  and  its  DC-6B  four-engine 
plane,  for  scheduled  twice  a  day  direct 
service  between  Lawrence  and  New 
York. 

When  New  York  service  was  resumed 
in  September  1961,  business  did  not 
reach  former  levels.  We  maintain  that 
Northeast  failed  to  promote  the  advan- 
tage of  this  service,  or  the  proper  sched- 
ules that  would  develop  the  greater  po- 
tential of  air  travel  in  this  area. 

The  CAB  and  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil, impressed  by  the  location  and  the 
facilities,  have  recommended  the  Law- 
rence Airport  as  a  regional  air  center. 

We  believe  that  Northeast  Airlines  has 
deliberately  neglected  its  service  in  New 
England  in  order  to  make  a  case  be- 
fore the  CAB  and  thus  secure  permis- 
sion to  abandon  that  service  completely. 

This  is  no  answer  to  the  continuing 
and  growing  need  for  direct  service  from 
Lawrence  to  New  York,  and  similar  serv- 
ice from  other  regional  airports  in  New 
England. 

The  CAB  should  insist  that  Northeast 
continue  that  service  for  another  year 
and  make  a  determined  effort  to  im- 
prove it.  Local  airport  oflBcials  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  will  cooperate 
with  Northeast  to  promote  and  assist 
in  developing  the  profitable  potential  of 
this  market. 

Northeast  Airlines'  petition  to  the  CAB 
for  permission  to  operate  permanently 
between  Boston  and  Florida  will  depend 
upon  its  good  faith  in  maintaining  serv- 
ice in  New  England. 

Irresponsibility  on  the  short-haul 
route  will  prejudice  its  claim  to  com- 
pete on  the  long-haul  route  to  Florida. 


MISS  INDIANA  LITERALLY  TAKES 
CITY  BY  STORM  AT  HOME- 
COMING 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  consecutive  year  the  Sixth  In- 
diana District  has  had  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  being  the  home  of  the  winner 
of  the  Miss  Indiana  beauty  contest. 

Last  year.  Miss  Kathy  Burke  of  Terre 
Haute,  was  named  Miss  Indiana  and 
later  competed  in  the  Miss  America 
beauty  pageant  at  Atlantic  City. 

This  year.  Miss  Jane  Flaningan  of 
Lebanon,  Ind.,  has  been  named  Miss  In- 
diana to  represent  the  Hoosier  State  in 
the  festivities  at  Atlantic  City  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1962. 

All  of  Lebanon,  all  of  Boone  County, 
indeed,  all  of  Indiana  is  proud  of  Jane 
Flaningan,  a  student  at  Butler  Univer- 
sity in  Indianapolis — and  wish  her  well 
in  the  competition  at  the  Miss  America 
Beauty  Pageant. 


The  Lebanon  Reporter  has  published 
a  complete  story  of  the  new  Miss  Indi- 
ana's triumphant  return  to  her  home- 
town after  her  victory  at  Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert the  Reporter  article  herew^ith: 

Miss  Indiana  LrrERAiXY  Takes  City  bt 
Storm  at  Homecoming 

After  every  storm  there  must  be  a  rain- 
bow, and  for  Lebanon's  Miss  Jane  Flaningan, 
who  bears  the  title  of  1962  Miss  Indiana, 
there  also  apparently  is  a  pot  of  gold.  The 
golden  quest  leads  to  the  Miss  America 
Pageant  on  September  4  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  where  she  will  compete  for  the  na- 
tional crown. 

One  of  Indiana's  most  widely-spread 
storms  of  the  season  beset  Miss  Indiana 
and  her  party  all  the  way  from  Michigan 
City  to  Lebanon  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
downpour  twice  forcing  the  driver  of  her 
official  car  to  pull  off  the  road  and  stop 
because  of  zero  visibility.  When  it  was  able 
to  proceed,  it  was  at  reduced  speed  due 
to  the  slick  pavement  and  need  for  caution, 
consuming  4  hours  for  the  trip. 

Before  5  p.m.,  the  parade  route  was  lined 
with  well-wishers  hoping  to  glimpse  Jane 
in  her  new  convertible,  some  hardy  souls 
going  home  when  It  started  to  sprinkle,  re- 
turning with  umbrellas,  and  remaining  until 
gusts  of  wind  accompanying  a  torrent  of 
rain,  caused  the  crowd  to  disperse.  Decora- 
tions on  welcoming  cars  soon  became  sodden 
but  the  spirits  of  the  occupants  were  un- 
dampened  and  the  loudly  honking  horns 
and  sirens  with  City  Police  Chief  Wilbur 
Slagle  In  the  escort  car,  effectively  heralded 
Miss  Indiana's  entry  into  Lebanon. 

Due  to  the  storm,  the  welcomers  had 
thinned  out,  but  despite  the  elements  some 
250  people  accompanied  Miss  Flaningan  and 
her  escort  party  to  the  council  chambers 
In  the  new   Municipal   Building. 

Miss  Flaningan  responded  graciously  and 
modestly  to  welcoming  addresses  by  point- 
ing out  that  being  Miss  Indiana  was  some- 
thing she  had  hoped  for  since  1957  when 
she  first  viewed  the  Miss  America  Contest 
on  television.  "But,"  she  said,  "being  a 
candidate  In  the  Miss  America  contest  ex- 
ceeded my  fondest  expectations." 

Looking  radiant  despite  her  long  and 
stormy  trip  home,  Jane  said  she  always 
would  have  part  of  her  heart  for  Lebanon 
and  Butler  University  wherever  she  went. 

Speaking  with  the  vitality  which  helped 
win  for  her  the  title  of  queen.  Jane  re- 
counted this  year's  Miss  Indiana  contest  and 
her  excitement  in  winning  the  coveted  State 
crown. 

Pruer  Acton,  representing  the  county  com- 
missioners, claimed  Miss  Flaningan  for  all 
of  Boone  County,  saying  she  Is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  county  as  she  Is  of  Lebanon.  He 
wished  her  success  in  the  Miss  America 
Pageant  on  September  4  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

Keith  C.  McCormlck,  vice  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  referred  to  the  20- 
year-old  Butler  Junior  and  the  song  "I  En- 
joy Being  a  Girl,"  which  she  sang  to  win 
the  Miss  Indiana  title,  as  being  synonymous, 
saying  in  conclusion,  "And  what  a  lovely 
girl  she  is." 

Mayor   Herbert   L.   Ransdell   delayed    pre- 
senting Jane  with  the  key  to  the  city  until  f 
Jane  Flaningan  Day  later  In  August. 

The  mayor  expressed  the  deei>est  and  con- 
fident hope  on  behalf  of  the  city  that  Jane 
would  bring  the  Miss  America  title  to  Leba- 
non. 

During  the  hour-long  ceremonies.  Miss 
Flaningan  was  presented  a  new  Phllco  Miss 
America  television  set  from  Percy  McGhee, 
and  a  year's  supply  of  Revlon  products  from 
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the  Akerman  Drug  Co.,  In  addition  to  a  bou- 
quet of  Yxiletlde  roses  from  Oralene  Plc^ste. 

Accompanying  Miss  Indiana  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  Pat  Flanlngan.  on  the  4-hour 
trip  from  Michigan  City,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Wlngert.  the  MUs  Indiana  Pageant 
directors.  They  were  joined  here  by  Mr. 
Flanlngan  and  son.  Jack,  who  had  returned 
home  earlier  in  the  week. 

Wlngert.  whom  Jane  calls  Pop,  outlined 
future  plans  of  Miss  Indiana,  saying  she 
would  appear  July  28  In  the  Michigan  City 
International  Friends  Garden  Festival.  She 
also  will  appear  before  some  90.000  people 
Augiist  18  when  she  represents  Indiana  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Charities  Chicago- 
land  Music  Festival  at  Soldiers'  Field. 

Wlngert  had  high  praise  for  Jane,  saying 
she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  queen  candidates 
yet  to  come  from  Indiana. 

All  four  speaker^  on  the  program,  includ- 
ing Owen  Hansen,  president  of  the  Jaycees 
who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies,  spoke 
with  confidence  that  Lebanon  would  be  the 
h<Hnetown  of  the  next  Miss  America  of  1962. 

It  would  be  impo£Slble  to  give  credit  to 
everyone  who  made  the  homecoming  of  Miss 
Indiana  a  success  in  spite  of  weather  haz- 
ards. All  suggestions  were  turned  over  to 
the  Jaycees.  who  coordinated  the  event. 

The  Lebanon  High  School  Band,  directed 
by  Joseph  Haboxish,  and  the  Tlgerettes 
waited  patiently  on  Lafayette  Avenue  to 
head  the  parade  to  the  downtown  area,  but 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm 
for  a  time  in  the  A.  &  P.  store,  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipal  building.  The  band 
played  as  Queen  Jane  entered  with  the  mem- 
bers of  her  escorting  party  and  gave  a  brief 
concert  in  the  council  chambers  preceding 
the  program. 


FOURTH  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP 
THE  WORLD  FEDERATION  OP 
HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  in  which  our  Nation  celebrated  its 
national  birthday,  the  Fourth  National 
Congress  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  met  in 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  We  were  happy  to  extend 
a  warm  welcome  to  this  group,  and  it 
was  indeed  an  honor  for  our  city  to  be 
selected  for  this,  their  fourth  congress. 

The  theme  of  this  congress  was : 

Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  •  *  •  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  oS 
such  government. 

The  morning  session  of  July  7,  which 
I  was  privileged  to  address,  was  held  in 
the  common  council  chamber  of  our 
beautiful  city  hall.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies was  Mr.  H.  Buswell  Roberts. 

The  program  opened  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  colors  which  was  followed 
by  our  national  anthem  and  the  Hun- 
garian anthem.  The  invocation  was 
given  by  the  Reverend  Denes  Butby. 

The  Honorable  Chester  Kowal,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  delivered  the  open- 
ing address. 

His  address  follows: 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me,  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  extend  the  offlclal 


welcome  of  oxir  community,  as  weU  as  my 
own  personal  greetings,  to  the  many  distin- 
guished visitors  and  delegates  attending  this 
formal  opening  of  the  Fourth  National  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Section,  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Federation. 

I  am  certain  that  everyone  here  today  Is 
fully  aware  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters.  These  heroes, 
whose  deeds  of  valor  have  won  recognition 
throughout  the  freedom-loving  world,  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States  and  they 
have  formed  this  organization  to  keep  alive 
the  lofty  and  noble  ideals  which  inspired 
their  thrilling  fight  for  freedom. 

All  of  them  took  an  active  role  In  the 
Hungarian  revolution  for  national  Inde- 
pendence from  Russian-Communist  colonial- 
ism en  that  fateful  and  historic  day — Octo- 
ber 23,  1956.  And  all  of  them  now  are 
dedicated  to  carrying  on  the  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  their  homeland  and  of  all  the 
captive  nations. 

By  these  annual  meetings,  these  freedom 
fighters  are  fulfilling  a  dual  piupose — they 
not  only  are  rekindling  the  Hungarian  flame 
of  freedom,  but  they  also  are  utUlzlng  these 
reunions  to  evaluate  present  conditions  in 
Hungary  so  that  their  invaluable  experience 
and  knowledge  may  help  encourage  other 
enslaved  Hungarians  to  emulate  their  hero- 
ism In  the  continuing  fight  for  freedom. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  of  these  freedom 
fighters  appreciates  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom  because  he  risked  his  life  to  obtain 
it. 

Freedom  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  Isn't  a  heritage  which  men  hand  down  to 
their  children,  like  a  piece  of  real  estate  cv 
some  heirloom.  Freedom  is  a  great  blessing 
and  achievement  which  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration must  preserve  and  zealously  safe- 
guard for  itself. 

Freedom  also  meaiu  we  can  choose  to  be 
whatever  we  aspire  to  be.  And,  in  addition 
to  choosing  our  own  vocations,  we  may  speak 
our  minds  freely — without  fear  of  reprisal 
from  anybody. 

We  can  live  our  lives  and  operate  our  busi- 
nesses— free  from  the  dictates  of  an  all- 
powerful  tyrannical  government  or  the  whim 
of  any  power-drunk  dictator.  Freedom  is  a 
priceless  trea&ure.  and  that  is  why  these 
heroes,  whom  we  are  honoring  today,  were 
prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  to 
attain  it. 

W«.  who  live  in  Buffalo,  the  city  of  good 
neighbors,  take  justifiable  and  pardonable 
I>ride  in  our  cosmopolitan  makeup.  Our 
people  have  come  from  many  national 
origins  and  backgrounds. 

They  vary  widely  In  heritage,  in  ciilture. 
and  sometimes  even  in  how  best  to  aolve 
our  local  problems.  But  they  have  learned 
to  live  together  in  harmony  and  In  peace, 
recognizing  and  respecting  one  another  s 
differences,  and  working  together  for  the 
common  good  and  the  preservation  of  our 
individual  rights  and  privileges  as  citizeixs 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Free  citizenship  also  carries  with  It  many 
responsibilities,  and  perhaps  we  should 
utilize  this  notable  and  significant  occasion 
to  take  personal  Inventory  of  what  we.  as 
individuals,  have  done,  or  are  doing,  to 
deserve  this  great  gift  of  citizenship  in  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 

We  must  never  forget  what  it  means  to 
be  free  Americans  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  freedom- loving  and  freedom-seek- 
ing individuals  and  nations  who  are  resist- 
ing communistic  aggression  everywhere. 

Freedom  is  everybody's  Job  and  each  one 
of  us  must  do  his  part  to  make  it  work  for 
all  of  us  Instead  of  expecting  freedom  to 
work  for  Just  him  alone.  Each  one  of  us 
must  understand  that  he  can  have  no  true 
liberty  except  as  he  finds  it  In  the  liberty 
of  all  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  the  wcH-ld  that  the  torch  of  liberty  shall 


always  be  afi&me  in  the  United  States  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  these  freedom  fighters 
and  others  who  are  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
do  what  they  did. 

Once  again,  a  most  hearty  and  warm  wel- 
come to  all  of  you.  The  people  of  Buffalo 
are  most  happy  and  appreciattv*  that  you 
chose  our  city  for  this  2-day  congress.  Our 
pleasure  knows  no  bounds  and  our  hospital- 
ity no  limits  in  wishing  for  all  of  you  a  most 
pleasant  and  happy  stay  in  oui  city. 

The  congress  then  heard  a  taped  mes- 
sage from  Gen.  Louis  V.  Dalnoki  Veress. 
president  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters,  London. 
England. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  the  Rever- 
end Father  Baan  Vitez,  copresident. 
World  Federation  of  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters.    His  message  follows: 

Honorable  guests,  members  of  the  clergy. 
my  friends.  Indies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  deep- 
ly moved,  indeed,  and  overwhelmed  with 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  generosity  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  all  of  those  who  with 
their  presence  made  this  ceremony  a  digni- 
fied opening  of  our  serious  meeting. 

We  Hungarians  are  peace-loving  people. 
We  like  to  work,  create,  sing,  read,  enjoy  our- 
selves, pray  and  be  happy. 

However,  the  organization  of  Freedom 
Fighters  was  bom  in  blood,  in  massacre,  in 
murder.  Many  of  us  were  In  Communist 
prisons;  many  of  us  are  mourning  friends 
and  relatives,  who  were  murdered  by  the 
Reds.  When  the  most  reactionary,  most 
backward  system  wanted  to  murder  the 
soxils  of  our  youngsters,  the  revolution  broke 
out.  They  were  fighting  and  dying  tar  eter- 
nal human  desires,  for  freedom,  life,  dignity 
and  happiness,  which  were  endowed  in  us  by 
the  Almighty.  The  blood  of  teenagers,  wom- 
en, intellectuals  and  workers,  students  and 
miners  was  mixing  in  the  streets  of  Hungary. 
The  murder  has  not  ceas«d  since.  Teen- 
agers are  still  waiting  in  prison,  only  to  be 
old  enough  to  be  eligible  for  execution.  One 
of  the  cruelest  genocides  is  destroying  the 
Hungarian  nation.  While  we  are  commem- 
orating here,  at  least  three  children  have 
been  murdered  in  Hungary  in  their  mother °s 
womb.  The  despair,  the  hopelessness,  and 
the  poverty  is  forcing  the  Hungarian  mothers 
to  accept  the  State's  cynical  offer  of  abor- 
tion, which  Is  performed  quite  often  in  poor- 
ly equipped  hOKpltals,  resulting  in  death, 
disability,  or  permanent  sterility.  All  of  you, 
by  your  presence,  declare  your  courage,  for 
the  bloody  murderous  hand  of  Moscow  Is 
able  to  reach  Into  the  free  world  to  execute 
Us  despicable  work  of  reprisal.  Recall  the 
tragic  mysterious  death  of  the  United  Na- 
tions official,  the  courafeous  Povl  Bang  Jen- 
sen, who  interviewed  the  Hungarian  refugees 
ivfter  the  revolution,  swearing  to  keep  their 
identity  secret.  Upon  honorably  refusing  to 
Yield  to  the  Russian  demand  fur  their  Iden- 
tity, he  was  fired  from  the  U.N.  and  later  he 
died.  A  few  days  ago  his  son  was  injured 
by  a  hit-run  car.  Bendera.  of  Ukraine,  a 
relentless  fighter  of  Russian  Communist 
colonization  also  was  killed.  In  the  5  3rean 
since  the  revolution  more  than  six  members 
of  our  organization,  living  in  free  countries, 
met  with  Russian  reprisal,  paying  with  their 
lives.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  we  con- 
tinue our  activities,  not  out  of  desire  for  ad- 
venture but  because  of  a  sober  sense  of  duty 
to  our  purpose  of  the  liberation  of  Hungary. 
In  this  activity  we  fulfill  not  only  our  sacred 
obligation  to  our  homeland  but  also  are  pay- 
ing our  debt  to  those  free  countries  who 
gave  us  refuge. 

Honest  but  unaware  citizens  and  leaders 
In  the  free  world  consider  this  struggle  be- 
tv.'cen  Russia  and  the  West  to  be  an  Ideolog- 
ical debate.  Let  us  be  frank;  on  the  Rus- 
.•ilan  side  there  Is  no  Ideology  but  tliat  of 
a  concealed  desire  for  despotic  power — a 
desire  Inherited  from  the  czars.     The  ends 
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of  communism  are  identical  to  those  of  Hit- 
ler's world  dommatioh.  These  two  regimes 
were  never  at  opposition  in  contest  but 
rather  competitive  ijor  the  ultimate  power 
over  man. 

The  policy  of  appenslng  Hitler  resulted  In 
no  less  than  the  Second  World  War.  This 
same  policy  of  appeasement,  compromise. 
and  concession  renders  the  U.N.  more  and 
more  Ineffectual.  Thus  In  this  view,  the 
UN  Is  desirous  of  dropping  the  Hungarian 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the 
basic  moral  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
are  given  up.  the  U.N.  itself  is  given  up. 
Let  me  close  my  remarks  with  the  words  of 
Benjamin  Franklin :  "Those,  who  can  give 
up  essential  liberty  ttio  obtain  a  little  tem- 
porary safety,  deserVe  neither  liberty  nor 
safety." 

My  address  on  thiis  significant  occasion 
follows: 

Nearly  6  years  agol  the  people  of  Hvmgary 
ruse  in  spontaneous  revolt  against  the  reign 
of  tryanny  which  hud  been  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Imperial  Russians.  That  free- 
dom revolution  was  total  In  character — In- 
volving the  entire  Hungarian  people,  from 
teenaged  youth  to  revered  grandmothers. 
No  segment  of  the  Hungarian  population 
failed  to  answer  the  trumi>efs  call  to  free- 
dom, sounded  first  by  university  students 
then  taken  up  by  the  exploited  workers  and 
quickly  Joined  by  farmers,  artisans,  school- 
teachers, government  workers  and  members 
of  the  Hungarian  armed  forces.  That  Is  why 
I  call  the  revolution  total.  All  that  Is  Hun- 
gary, past  and  present,  rose  up  like  a  sudden 
tidal  wave  to  drown  the  Russian  oppressors 
in  a  vibrant  sea  of  fneedom. 

Six  years  Is  but  a  moment  as  history  Is 
measured.  But  those  6  years  since  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  revolution  can  be  an  eternity 
for  those  who  fougbt  and  remained  in  the 
homeland  as  well  aa  those  who  fought  and 
whose  lives  depended  upon  their  escape  from 
the  homeland  after  the  Russians  relnvaded. 
For  some  Americana  the  human  pathos  of 
that  freedom  revolution  burns  brightly  In 
the  memory  while  ftjr  many  others  It  Is  a 
chapter  of  life  that  has  passed,  and  Is  In 
large  measure  forgotten.  The  speed  of 
events  In  our  age  of  crisis,  as  we  move  from 
one  international  crisis  to  another,  dims  the 
memory  of  the  past  Today  our  attention 
is  largely  concentrated  on  the  Russian-cre- 
ated crises  In  Berlin— in  Laos — In  Vietnam — 
in  the  Formosa  Straits,  and  toward  Latin 
America  where  the  Cviba  case  seeks  to  fur- 
ther Infect  our  hemisphere.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  Russian  strategy  calls  for  keeping  us  so 
busy  with  thwarting  their  brush-fire  wars 
and  subversive  movements  that  we  are  left 
little  or  no  time  to  properly  measure  the 
revolutionary  power  of  the  pent-up  human 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. Moreover,  the  defensive  posture 
Into  which  we  have  fallen,  under  the  Russian 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  does  not  provide  a  cli- 
mate In  which  the  dynamics  of  human  as- 
pirations can  be  projierly  evaluated. 

This  fourth  congress  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  Is  dedicated  to  keeping 
alive  the  lessons  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
revolution.  In  purstilt  of  this  objective  you 
serve  the  l>est  Interests  of  your  adopted 
homeland,  the  future  of  your  native  land. 
Hungary,  and  the  destiny  of  all  the  nations 
held  captive  within  the  Russian  prison  house 
of  nations.  For  the  lessons  of  the  Hungarian 
freedom  revolution  provide  the  keys  to  vic- 
tory In  the  war  which  imperial  Russian  com- 
munism has  declared  upon  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  Recognizing  the 
realities  of  the  war  which  has  been  forced 
upon  us  and  accepting  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  substitute  for  victory  In  this  con- 
filct.  I  share  with  you  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  major  lessons  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
revolution. 

1.  The  free  world  has  consistently  over- 
estimated the  power  of  the  Russian  police 


state  to  keep  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions under  submissive  control.  Knowing 
about  the  total  terror  of  the  system  In  every 
captive  nation,  and  the  terrible  penalties  In 
human  suffering  it  extracts  from  the  people, 
too  often  we  regard  the  system  as  totally 
effective.  The  extent  to  which  our  official 
thinking  went  In  this  regard  Is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  In  the  spring  of  1956,  a  few 
months  before  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
George  Kennan — former  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  self-proclaimed  expert  on  the 
Russians — stated  publicly  that  "revolt  on  an 
effective  scale  In  the  satellite  nations  Is  im- 
possible. "  A  general  belief  in  "all  is  quiet 
on  the  eastern  front"  permeated  official 
Washington  during  the  months  immediately 
preceding  the  Hungarian  freedom  storm. 
But  the  patriots  of  Hungary  in  the  course 
of  five  historic  days  put  the  lie  to  that  kind 
of  loose  thinking.  They  proved  again  the 
ancient  lesson  that  mankinds  response  to 
tyranny  is  revolt;  more  than  that,  they  dem- 
onstrated a  new  power  factor  in  International 
politics — total  revolution — a  human  factor 
far  more  powerful  than  atomic  bombs. 

2  The  Red  army  had  been  built  up  as  an 
invincible  force,  capable  of  overrunning  all 
of  Europe  In  a  fortnight,  and  much  of  the 
free  world  leadership  fell  for  this  propa- 
ganda. Moscow,  always  expert  at  num tiers 
games,  boasted  of  176  Red  divisions  on  the 
alert  and  ready  to  move.  Communist  propa- 
ganda painted  all  Red  army  soldiers  as  7 
feet  tall,  trained  as  Spartans,  and  dedicated 
to  Moscow's  ambitions.  The  illusion  of  In- 
vincibility had  been  built  around  the  Red 
army  so  effectively  that  much  of  the  free 
world  leadership  became  convinced  that  our 
only  deterrent  capable  of  preventing  the  Red 
army  from  overrunning  all  of  Europe  was 
our  thermonuclear  power.  That  illusion 
was  destroyed  by  the  gallant  Hungarians  as 
they  ripped  the  camoufiage  from  the  Red 
army  contingents  stationed  In  Hungary  to 
expose  all  the  human  vulnerabilities  of  that 
armed  force.  By  the  second  day  of  the  rev- 
olution. October  29.  1956,  the  non-Russian 
elements  In  the  Red  army  began  to  revolt 
against  their  Russian  commanders  and  to 
take  the  side  of  the  freedom  fighters.  Tanits 
and  guns  of  the  Red  army  were  turned  over 
to  the  patriots  by  these  non-Russian  ele- 
ments in  the  Red  army  who  held  no  alle- 
giance whatever  for  the  despots  in  Moscow. 
Here  the  issue  of  Russian  imperialism  be- 
came clear  to  all.  Everywhere  in  Buda- 
pest the  slogan  "Rushies  Go  Home"  was 
painted  on  walls  and  shouted  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  Red  army  was  a  feeble  power  be- 
fore the  Hungarian  people  as  It  began  to 
disintegrate  and  show  Its  true  colors.  The 
Russian  leaders  knew  the  multinational 
Red  army  was  not  dependable — that  the  non- 
Russians  In  It  were  In  no  sense  loyal  to 
Moscow.  They  had  sought  by  clever  devices 
and  propaganda  to  avoid  a  test  of  the  de- 
pendability of  the  Red  army.  But  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  denied  them  this  ad- 
vantage by  exposing  the  truth  for  the  world 
to  see  It  in  its  stark  reality.  That  same  vul- 
nerability exists  today.  The  Red  army  re- 
mains multinational;  the  Russians  are  the 
minority  In  It  and  the  non-Russian  majority 
awaits  its  next  opportunity  to  expose  the 
giant  with  feet  of  clay. 

3.  Another  misconception  held  by  many 
leaders  in  the  free  world  was  that  a  whole 
generation  of  people  behind  the  Russian 
Imperial  Curtain  had  been  lost  to  freedom's 
cause  because  of  long  years  of  Russian 
occupation  and  indoctrination.  The  youth 
of  the  captive  nations  were  pretty  well  given 
up  as  lost,  brainwashed  and  sympathetic  to 
Moscow.  Communist  propaganda  made  bold 
claims  ujxjn  the  loyalty  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration In  the  occupied  countries,  based  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  Russian  system  which 
had  replaced  the  bourgeois  system  existing 
for  centuries  in  the  captive  nations.  Many 
vocal  sovietologists  in  the  United  States  held 


that  a  long  series  of  purges,  the  breakup  of 
family  life,  oppression  of  religion,  compul- 
sory teaching  of  the  Russian  language  and 
Russian  regimentation  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration had  established  a  so-called  new  order 
In  Central-East  Europe.  The  plctvu-e  painted 
by  these  "experts"  was  dark  and  dismal — 
suggesting  that  the  time  had  come  to  seek 
an  acconunodatlon  with  the  realities  of  Rus- 
sian power.  But  the  youth  of  Hungary  put 
the  He  to  all  this  nonsense  as  the  cool 
opinions  of  the  sovietologists  were  exposed 
as  fantasies  of  the  ivory  tower.  For  it  was 
the  youth  of  Hungary,  the  so-called  lost 
generation,  who  provided  the  spark  to  ignite 
the  petrol  fuel  of  freedom  which  was  pent  up 
in  the  exploited  Hungarian  masses.  It  was 
the  university  students  who  mounted  the 
series  of  protests  against  the  alien  regime  In 
p>ower.  who  gathered  at  Petofi  Circle  to  taunt 
their  occupier,  who  rallied  around  the  statue 
of  the  great  General  Bem.  a  Polish  patriot 
who  fought  against  the  Russians  In  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848-49.  When 
the  Communist  secret  police  machlnegunned 
the  Hungarian  workers,  gatliered  before  the 
government  building  to  protest  against  their 
miserable  lot.  It  was  the  students  who  seized 
Radio  Budapest,  tore  down  the  grotesque 
statue  of  the  dictator  Stalin,  set  fire  to  the 
Communist  bookstores  and  died  so  that  the 
world  would  know  the  stark  truth  about 
Russian  communism.  The  youth  of  Com- 
munist-occupied Hungary  proved  that  the 
only  lost  generation  was  the  foolish  theorists 
In  the  free  world  who  know  nothing  about 
Russia  and  the  Russians,  and  less  about  the 
nature  of  man. 

4.  The  Russian  experts  In  our  State  De- 
partment, from  1954  on,  held  that  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do  to  bring  about  the 
liberation  of  the  captive  nations  short  of  all- 
out  war  with  the  Russians.  This  tragic 
error  of  judgment  led  to  the  development  of 
the  policy  of  peaceful  evolution.  Basic  to 
this  policy  was  the  national  estimate  that 
over  a  period  of  time — 50  or  100  years — an 
evolutionary  political  process  must  be  pro- 
moted through  which  the  good  things  In- 
herent to  communism  and  the  open  society 
of  Western  civilization  would  be  preserved 
and  the  evils  of  both  would  be  eliminated 
by  some  mysterious  but  undefined  process. 
The  end  result  would  be  Utopia.  This  kind 
of  escape-hatch  thinking  produced  the  neb- 
ulous theory  of  "national  communism" 
which  you  and  I  know  is  part  of  the  myth- 
ology of  a  lost  generation  of  freemen. 
Nationalism  Is  the  natural  enemy  of  commu- 
nism because  nationalism  promotes  the  con- 
cept of  national  Independence.  Communism 
Is  the  destroyer  of  national  independence 
because  communism  promotes  the  concept 
of  world  empire  with  Moscow  as  the  single, 
unchallenged  capital  of  that  empire.  It  was 
this  tragic  theory,  transmitted  into  U.S. 
policy,  which  paralyzed  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  when  the  trumpet  call  of 
freedom's  cause  was  voiced  by  the  valiant 
people  of  Hungary  in  October  1956.  All  the 
theories  concerning  Russia  and  the  Russians, 
communism  and  the  evolutionary  process, 
upon  which  our  national  security  policies 
were  based  In  1956,  were  completely  discred- 
ited by  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution. 
Those  who  fought  and  died  in  that  revolu- 
tion were  convinced  beyond  doubt  by  the 
hard  lessons  of  life  that  human  freedom 
cannot  coexist  with  communism,  that  the 
high  sounding  theories  of  communism  are 
nothing  more  than  the  avant-garde  of  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  and  that  Russian  imperial- 
ism is  the  deadly  enemy  of  all  nations  that 
cherish   their  national   independence. 

These  I  believe  to  be  the  four  basic  les- 
sons of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolution. 
A  terrible  price  was  paid  by  the  good  people 
of  Hungary  In  order  that  we  and  all  other 
free  people  might  learn  these  lessons  before 
It  Is  too  late.  The  Hungarian  people  were 
not  defeated  by  the  Russians  In  their  fight 
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for  freedom  and  national  Independence  in 
the  revolution  of  1956.  Victory  for  the  Hun- 
garian people  was  delayed — but  victory  in  all 
its  splendor  shall  be  their  reward  when  the 
lessons  I  have  outlined  become  known  to 
the  American  people.  I  am  confident  that 
once  these  lessons  are  conununlcj^ted  to  th« 
American  people  they  will  be  transmitted  to 
a  world  that  anxlotisly  awaits  a  formula  for 
victory  In  the  war  which  the  Russian  Com- 
munists have  declared  upon  all  humanity. 
No  higher  goal  could  you  set  in  these  delib- 
erations of  the  foiirth  congress  of  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters.  You  owe  It  to 
yourselves  and  to  the  thousand  years  of 
Hungarian  history,  as  a  rampart  of  Christian 
civilization,  to  carry  this  torch  of  enlight- 
enment from  this  chamber  to  a  generation 
of  young  Americans  who  will  not  fall  the 
trumpet  call  of  freedom. 

This  morning  session  was  concluded 
with  a  retreat  of  the  colors,  and  the 
benediction  which  was  given  by  the  Rev- 
erend Stephen  Divald,  Ph.  D.  Sch.  P. 


ALLEGHENY    PORTAGE    RAILROAD 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Mr.  BAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Allegheny  Portage  Railroad  National 
Historic  Site  In  Cambria  County,  Pa. 
The  site  will  include  portions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  the  Lemon  House, 
the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  Portage 
Railroad,  the  Skew  Arch  Bridge,  Incline 
Plane  No.  6,  the  Portage  Railroad  Tun- 
nel, and  such  other  historic  features  and 
land  necessary  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
national  historic  site. 

The  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad,  the 
most  spectacular  portion  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  was  built  in  1831  to  1834 
to  link  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  the  canal.  Constructed  in  1826  to 
1834.  at  the  height  of  the  canal  era  of 
our  history,  this  canal  was  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania's  answer  to  the  Erie  Canal, 
completed  in  1825.  Although  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  appeared  to  present 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  route  of  this  canal  which 
stretched  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh, the  barrier  was  breached  by  the 
unique  Portage  Railroad,  an  engineering 
accomplishment  which  Edward  Steven- 
son, a  noted  British  engineer  of  the  time, 
compared  favorably  with  contemporary 
European  engineering  feats. 

The  Portage  Railroad  consisted  of 
five  inclined  planes,  with  level  track 
sections  between,  to  ascend  the  nearly 
1.400-foot  rise  from  Hollidaysburg  to  the 
Allegheny  summit  and  five  more  inclined 
planes  and  a  900-foot  tunnel,  perhaps 
the  first  railroad  tunnel  in  America,  to 
descend  the  nearly  1,200  foot  drop  to 
Johnstown  for  a  total  length  of  36  miles. 
At  first  horses  supplied  the  necessary 
power,  later  it  was  supplied  by  two  sta- 
tionary engines  of  about  3,500  horse- 
power each  at  the  head  of  each  inclined 
plane. 


An  ingenious  system  was  devised  by 
which  sections  of  canal  boats  could  be 
loaded  on  railroad  flat  cars  for  trans- 
port over  the  mountains — then,  joined 
together,  again  floated  down  the  remain- 
der of  the  canal  to  the  final  destina- 
tion. Under  this  system  passengers 
could  travel  the  entire  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  without 
changing. 

Although  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
was  never  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  Erie  Canal,  it  was  not  canal 
competition  but  the  advent  of  the  criss 
crossing  of  the  country  by  railroads  that 
brought  its  demise. 

Most  of  the  inclined  planes,  some  of 
the  stone  ties  of  the  railroad,  the  tun- 
nel, and  the  two  story  Lemon  House — an 
overnight  stopping  point  for  travelers  of 
the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad — all  re- 
main extant  today  and  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  preserve  and  interpret  an 
important  phase  of  this  country's 
development. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  afternoon  of  July  2,  1962,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House  floor 
and  accordingly  was  unrecorded  on  three 
roUcall  votes.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  votid  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  No.  144,  relating  to  H.R. 
11586.  a  measure  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  55-percent  ceiling  on  Government 
cost -differential  subsidies  for  domestic 
ship  construction  and  conversion — 
against. 

On  rollcall  No.  145,  relating  to  S.  2775. 
a  measure  to  increase  authorization  for 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands — for. 

On  rollcall  No.  146.  relating  to  H.R. 
714,  a  resolution  that  the  FCC  permit 
existing  clear-channel  radio  stations  to 
operate  on  additional  power — for. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St.  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  amends  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  allow  modifica- 
tions of  Federal-State  agreements,  for 
the  coverage  of  State  employees,  to  be 
made  up  to  1966  rather  than  only  to 
1963  as  is  presently  called  for  by  the  law. 
The  second  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  States  to  determine  what  retroac- 
tive coverage  will  be  provided  and  what 
amounts  will  therefore  need  to  be  paid 
into    the  funds   of  the  social  security 


system,  by  the  State  employees,  in  or- 
der for  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  apply. 

The  Rhode  Island  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government  was  made  in  1958 
and  covered  State  employees  who  wished 
to  join  at  that  time,  with  the  agreement 
being  retroactive  to  1956.  Rhode  Is- 
land has  what  is  known  as  a  divided 
retirement  system  which  means  that  for 
a  certain  designated  period  the  em- 
ployees may  choo.sc  to  participate  in  the 
s>'stem  and  those  not  desiring  social 
security  are  able  to  join  any  voluntary 
retirement  system  they  wish.  The  em- 
ployees have  until  1963  to  participate 
and  decide  but  this  bill  extends  that  time 
3  more  years,  until  1966. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Hie  Rhode  Is- 
land agreement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, those  who  participate  In  the 
program  pay  into  the  funds  of  the  so- 
cial security  .«;5'stem  the  amount  of  so- 
cial security  tax  from  1956  to  the  time 
of  joining.  This.  In  19C2.  means  that 
a  great  hardship  is  placed  on  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  those  State  employees 
who  wish  to  be  covered  and  receive  the 
benefits  for  their  families.  Tliere  are 
approximately  400  State  employees  who 
wish  to  join  the  program  but  the  present 
regulations  make  this  almost  Impossible. 
At  present  rates,  those  who  wish  to  be 
covered  pay  into  the  funds  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  in  one  sum.  Is  an 
impossible  burden  on  these  employees 
and  has  caused  them  to  forego  the  bene- 
fits of  the  sj'stem. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  State  determination  of  the 
retroactive  coverage  to  be  given  to  those 
who  join  under  the  Federal-State  agree- 
ments. In  effect,  the  States  would  be 
deciding  what  amounts  their  «nployees 
will  have  to  pay  Into  the  funds  of  the 
social  security  program.  This  will  al- 
low the  States  to  make  decisions  based 
on  the  particulars  of  their  situation.  A 
hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  coverage  or 
retroactivity  might  well  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  certain  States  or  em- 
ployees. The  present  situation  in 
Rliode  Island  seems  to  call  for  coverage 
but  not  with  the  full  retroactivity  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  cost.  In  other 
States  the  extension  of  time  for  joining 
the  program  is  the  Important  factor 
and  the  employees  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay  for  the  period  from  1956  or  any 
other  such  period  the  State  decides  upon 
based  on  the  State  situation. 

Action  must  be  taken  on  the  Federal 
level  in  order  to  modify  the  State  agree- 
ments. The  law  had  provided  a  certain 
time  in  which  modifications  could  be 
made  and  in  1961  that  period  was  ex- 
tended to  1963.  This  amendmtot  fur- 
ther extends  the  period  to  1966  in  order 
to  give  the  States  and  the  employees  the 
time  needed  to  make  the  desired  modifi- 
cations and  adjustments  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal-State  agreement. 

This  matter  has  been  under  study  for 
several  months  in  order  to  draft  a  bill 
that  will  best  suit  the  Rhode  Island  sit- 
uation and  yet  contain  a  measure  of  flex- 
ibility that  will  provide  a  workable  basis 
for  other  States.  This  bill  Is  beiag  in- 
troduced after  consultations  with  Gov- 
ernor Notte  and  with  General  Treasurer 
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Hawksley.  Cooperation  with  State  of- 
ficials is  important  and  this  bill  has  l>een 
given  careful  attention  and  study  by 
Governor  Notte  and  General  Treasurer 
Hawksley. 

It  Is  my  hope  mat  the  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  the  bill  and  that  the 
Rhode  Island  State  employees  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  social 
security  coverase  within  a  rate  structure 
that  will  not  drain  their  resources  and 
yet  be  equitable  to  those  already  within 
the  provisions  of  social  security  and  fair 
to  those  of  other  States  who  desire  cover- 
are. 

h 
REMEMBER  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  ScrahtonI  may 
extend  his  remariks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  newspaper  article 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  qbjection. 
Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
thouph  I  was  honored  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  .speakinp  in  Buffalo  on  Wed- 
nesday. July  18.  at  that  area's  captive 
nations*  lunchcom,  and  was  particularly 
proud  to  receive  their  Fieedom  Award, 
instead  of  offeiiiiR  my  own  comments 
at  this  time  on  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  the  importance  of  this  observance. 
I  brinR  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  outstanding  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Sun- 
day, July  15,  as  fallows: 

Remember  Captivk  Nations 
Today  of«us  tliei  third  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Natloiit  Week,  an  observance 
which  mary  Americans  may  casually  bruEh 
off  but  whioh  infurittes  Nikita  Khrushchev — 
and  worrlei;  him. 

Amerlcars  with  short  memoriep.  Americans 
secure  in  tlielr  own  homeland  and  witnessing 
a  dramatic  rebirth  of  Western  E\irope  as  well 
as  unprecedented  democratic  prosjjerlty  in 
Japan,  may  feel  ttiat  the  countries  which 
have  been  engulfec)  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  fallen  heir  in  tragic  misfortune  but 
that  there  :s  really  nothing  to  l}e  done  about 
it  and  it's  Just  too  t>ad. 
They're  wrong  if  they  do 
Captive  Nations.  Week  gives  us  opportu- 
nity— and  u  particiUlarly  galling  opportunity, 
so  far  as  Uie  Soviet,  captor  is  concerned — to 
point  out  again  t|ie  seething  ferment  that 
Is  taking  place  in  Ittie  so-called  Red  empire. 
There  is  no  peace)  there  is  no  security  for 
Khrushchev  and  his  puppets  wherever  police- 
state  rule  is  holding  down  the  masses  of  the 
people — thi!  masses  communism  once  prom- 
ised to  "serve." 

There  Is  exploiti^tion  on  a  scale  capitalism 
could  never  have  imagined.  Year  in  and 
year  out  Russia  Attracts  from  its  captives 
the  fruit  of  their  tjqll — price  rigging  and  un- 
fair exchange  ar*i  commonplace  wherever 
the  Reds  have  t risked  their  way  or  coerced 
their  way  to  powejr.  They  never  won  a  fair 
vote. 

Little  wonder  tlUe  Communist  hierarchy 
loathes  to  be  reminded  each  year  of  the  pre- 
carious hold  It  has,  on  iU  victims.  And  these 
victims  are  not  aU  so  remote  from  Moscow, 
either.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Eastern  E\i- 
rope  will  easily  confirm  the  proximity  of  Lat- 
via. Estonia,  Lltliuania,  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Rvunanla— an,  honor  roll  of  the  future, 
perhaps— but  it  WlU  not  note  as  separate 
entitles    the   Ukrak>ie   or   Armenia  or   other 


"SSR's"  which,  if  ever  given  half  a  chance, 
would  promptly  opt  out. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  a  world 
where  atomic  madness  has  become  passible, 
the  free  nations  must  go  cautiously — must. 
In  fact,  let  events  lead  to  their  natural  con- 
sequences In  many  cases.  But,  as  hunger 
and  deprivation  sweep  the  Commvinlst  world, 
most  sharply  now  in  China  but  not  exclud- 
ing even  favored  Russia,  It  also  is  becoming 
more  obvious  year  by  year  where  the  natural 
consequences  tend. 

Russia  has  elected  Itself  to  lead  a  bloc 
of  nationalities  and  is  showing  ever  more 
openly  its  unfitness  to  lead — and  even  its 
growing  inability  to  hold  down  the  rebel- 
lious forces. 

Khrushchev  h.-is  promised  to  bury  us.  But 
every  time  we  call  attention  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  Russian  police-state  rule,  every  bit 
of  aid  and  comfort  we  can  give  to  captive 
peoples  is  a  spadeful  of  earth  to  bury  him. 


HISTORIC  LEWES,  DEL..  DAY 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  Historic  Lewes  Day  in  Delaware. 
It  is  a  most  memorable  occasion. 

Today  is  a  time  to  mark  all  the  ex- 
citing llnngs  in  the  long  and  splendid 
history  of  Lewes.  Del. 

In  the  book.  "Delaware:  A  Guide  to 
the  Fiist  State."  compiled  and  written 
by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  for  the 
State  of  Delaware,  published  in  1938. 
Lewes.  Del.,  is  described  in  part  this 
way: 

Lewes,  pronounced  Lewl.s,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  Bay.  the  saltiest  town  in  Dela- 
ware, is  known  to  every  ship  captain  who 
h.is  ever  picked  up  a  pilot  for  the  river,  or 
has  ever  rounded  Cape  Henlopen  in  a  gale 
to  find  shelter  behind  Delaware  Breakwater. 
As  the  home  of  Delaware  pilots  for  at  least 
280  years,  Lewes  ("Lewestown"  to  older  resi- 
dents) has  a  tradition  of  the  sea  borne  by 
every  east  wind  that  haunts  its  narrow 
streets  and  aged  cypress-shingled  houses. 
Its  present  Is  saturated  with  the  drama  of 
its  pa?t.  There  Is  a  fountain  of  youth  on 
Pilot  Town  Road,  a  Ship  Carpenter  Street, 
a  Knitting  Street,  and  a  Prog  Alley.  Lewes 
ha."!  been  plundered  by  privateers  and  has 
bargained  with  Captain  Kidd  for  his  loot; 
It  has  been  bombarded  in  war,  and  knows 
all  about  shipwreck  and  sunken  treasure. 

One  can  po  to  Lewes  and  step  directly 
into  the  17th  century.  While  Williams- 
burg. Va..  is  better  known  because  of 
the  moi-e  than  $60  million  spent  on  it  by 
the  Rockefeller  family,  Lewes,  Del.,  has 
a  charm  and  importance  which  should 
recommend  it  to  all  Americans  who  are 
proud  of  our  history  which  records  the 
things  that  have  made  our  Nation  great. 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Evening  Journal,  and 
some  excerpts  from  "Delaware:  A  Guide 
to  the  First  State."  written  by  the  Fed- 
eral Writers'  Project. 

(Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Jour- 
nal, July  18,  1962) 
Historic    Lrwrs    Day 

On  the  eve  of  Historic  Lewes  Day  lefs  hope 
the  ladies  can  rest  briefly  from  their  labors 


of  preparation.  The  ladies?  Yes.  Who  ever 
heard  of  men  taking  up  the  challenge  and 
the  burden  of  readying  an  array  of  old  houses 
for  public  inspection  inside  and  out? 

Certainly  the  visitors  there  tomorrow  will 
have  women  to  thank  for  the  exhibition  and 
the  entertainment.  In  advance  we  w^iU  salute 
the  members  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Lewes  Historical  Society. 

The  wonder  is  that  Historic  Lewes  Day  of 
1962  Is  the  first  one  ever  held.  Lewes  has 
a  flock  of  cherished  old  houses  In  the  simple 
frame  construction  of  colonial  and  early 
federal  days — some  sheathed  with  the  extra- 
long  shingles  of  bald  cypress  from  the  Poco- 
moke  Swamp.  Lewes  has  chtirches  whose 
history  goes  back  at  least  two  and  a  half 
centiuries. 

You  may  be  sure  the  present  occupants  of 
the  houses  haven't  spared  the  furniture  wax 
and  silver  polish  on  this  occasion. 

Like  ancient  New  Castle,  Lewes  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  estuary  of  the  Delaware. 
But  whereas  New  Castle  queens  It  over  a 
2-mile-wlde  river,  old  Lewestown  has  had 
to  learn  to  live  under  the  good  and  bad 
humors  of  a  great  salty  bay  and  the  ocean. 
If  you  go  to  Lewes  tomorrow,  you'll  feel  the 
difference  between  the  two  oldest  towns  in 
Delaware.  And  if  you  go.  you  won't  be 
sorry. 


Delaware  :  A  Gitide  to  the  First  State 

Lewes,  pronounced  "Lewis,"  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  Bay.  the  saltiest  town  in  Dela- 
ware, is  known  to  every  ship  captain  who 
has  ever  picked  up  a  pilot  for  the  river,  or 
has  ever  rounded  Cape  Henlopen  in  a  gale  to 
find  shelter  behind  Delaware  breakwater.  As 
the  home  of  Delaware  pilots  for  at  least  280 
years,  Lewes  ("Lewestown"  to  older  resi- 
dents) has  a  tradition  of  the  sea  borne  by 
every  east  wind  that  haunts  its  narrow 
streets  and  aged  cypress-shingled  houses. 
Its  present  is  saturated  with  the  drama  of 
its  past.  There  Is  a  fountain  of  youth  on 
Pilot  Town  Road,  a  Ship  Carpenter  Street, 
a  Knitting  Street,  and  a  Prog  Alley.  Lewes 
has  Ijeen  plundered  by  privateers  and  has 
bargained  with  Captain  Kidd  for  his  loot;  it 
has  been  Ixjmbarded  In  war,  and  knows  all 
about  shipwreck  and  sunken  treasure. 

Beraxise  of  the  Dutch  settlement  here  in 
1631.  Lewes  is  to  Delaware  what  Plsmiouth  is 
to  Massachusetts  and  Jamestown  is  to  Vir- 
ginia. It  has  been  a  seat  of  Colonial  and 
county  government  under  four  flags,  and  Its 
residents  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  making 
of  Delaware  history. 

Prom  a  vessel  standing  in  from  the  break- 
water, Lewes  is  a  low-lying  scene  of  three 
diverse  parts,  all  belonging  inseparably  to 
the  whole.  In  the  foreground,  flanked  on 
the  east  by  the  sand  dunes  of  the  cape,  are 
the  gaunt  structures  of  the  fish-oil  and  fish- 
fertilizer  plants,  the  bay  piers,  and  the 
strung-out  summer  resort  of  Lewes  Beach 
bordering  the  bay  shore.  In  the  background, 
beyond  a  narrow  strip  of  salt  meadow,  the 
spire.s  and  low-massed  houses  of  Lewes  prop- 
er are  visible.  Westward  from  Lewes  there 
stretches  the  long  curve  of  Pilot  Town,  a 
single  row  of  houses  facing  the  bay.  From 
the  west  end  of  Lewes  Beach  the  new  Roose- 
velt Inlet  cuts  across  the  meadow  to  Lewes 
Creek,  which,  extending  east  past  Pilot 
Town,  becomes  the  Lewes  and  Rehoboth 
Canal. 

The  waterfront  of  Lewes  Itself  is  a  row 
of  old  buildings  and  wharves  dominated  by 
the  large  brick  bulk  of  the  post  office  and 
customhouse.  Moving  about  the  canal  basin 
or  made  fast  to  the  wharves  are  the  dozens 
of  craft  that  vise  this  landlocked  harbor  as 
their  base  or  as  a  port  of  call. 

Most  of  the  business  hotises  of  Lewes  are 
contained  within  a  single  long  block  of  Sec- 
ond Street.  Brick  buildings  of  recent  origin 
alternate  with  frame  dwellings  of  unknown 
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age,  whose  ground  floors  are  typical  country 
stores  with  old-fashioned  fixed  awnings 
shading  the  sidewalk. 

The  ship  pilots  are  still  the  central  life 
and  aristocracy  of  Lewes.  Besides  a  few 
"mud  pilots" — those  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Pilots  Association  of  the  Bay  and  River 
Delaware — there  are  63  Delaware  River  pi- 
lots, of  whom  33  live  in  Lewes,  the  rest  in 
Cape  May  and  Philadelphia.  They  look  upon 
their  calling  as  a  gentlemen's  profession  and 
regard  the  dangers  of  bouncing  skiffs  and 
monkey  ladders  as  all  In  the  day's  work.  A 
pilot  sometimes  fetches  up  in  South  America 
If  high  seas  have  prevented  the  pilot  boat 
from  making  a  pickup  at  the  Capes. 

Formerly  the  pilots  went  off  direct  from 
Lewes  on  the  pilot  boat  to  board  vessels  near 
the  Capes,  or  were  taken  off  vessels  by  pilot 
boats  and  brought  back  to  Lewes  to  await 
their  next  turns.  In  1935  the  system  was 
reversed.  The  pilot  boats  make  a  landing 
here  only  occasionally  for  supplies.  A  pilot 
now  goes  by  road  to  Philadelphia  or  another 
river  p>ort,  where  he  boards  an  outbound 
ship,  brings  her  down  the  river  and  bay.  and 
is  picked  up  by  the  pilot  boat,  which  cruises 
about,  waiting  for  arriving  vessels.  The 
pilot  boards  one  and  takes  her  up:  arriving 
at  Philadelphia,  he  sets  forth  on  the  120- 
mile  trip  down  to  Lewes  again,  by  land.  So 
far  the  love  the  pilots  have  for  old  Lewes 
town  still  holds  them  to  the  spot  where  gen- 
erations of  their  ancestors  are  buried,  but 
they  sometimes  mutter  about  moving  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  pilots  formerly  worked  in  groups,  each 
with  its  own  fast  sailing  vessel,  often  racing 
200  miles  to  sea  to  be  first  to  hall  an  Incom- 
ing ship.  Since  1896.  however,  they  have 
worked  together  on  the  pilot  boats  Philadel- 
phia and  Delaware,  and  pool  all  the  fees  re- 
ceived. To  become  a  pilot,  an  apprentice- 
ship of  4  years  Is  required. 

Lewes  is  situated  on  the  oldest  site  of  a 
white  settlement  within  the  Delaware  River 
region,  known  to  Dutch  traders  and  adven- 
turers since  Henry  Hudson's  discovery  of  the 
bay  in  1609.  Capt.  Samuel  Argall  of  Vir- 
ginia came  close  enough  to  shore  Inside  the 
bay  in  1610  to  bargain  for  food  with  friendly 
Indians.  Capt.  Cornells  Hendricksen  in  the 
Onru.1t  between  1614  and  1616  and  Capt. 
Cornells  Jacobsen  May  In  1620  and  In  1623 
probably  traded  here.  Giles  Hosset  and  Ja- 
cob Jansen  bought  the  land  along  this  shore 
from  the  Indians  In  the  spring  of  1630  for 
the  Dutch  patroons.  Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel 
Blommaert,  Jan  de  Laet,  Killaen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, and  Albert  Conraets  Burg,  the  first 
lords  of  the  soil  of  Lewes.  David  Pletersen 
de  Vries  of  Hoorn  Joined  this  group  upon 
their  willingness  to  grant  him  satisfactory 
terms  of  partnership,  and  prepared  the  Wal- 
vi.i  expedition  commanded  by  Peter  Heyes. 
with  28  men  and  supplies  to  establish  an 
agricultural  colony  and  a  whaling  Industry 
on  the  shore.  Van  Rensselaer  later  reports 
that  in  1631  they  "took  possession  of  the  bay 
of  the  South  River  (the  Delaware)  •  •  • 
engaged  in  whaling  and  farming  and  made 
suitable  fortifications  so  that  •  •  •  their 
cows  calved  and  their  lands  were  seeded  and 
covered  with  a  fine  crop." 

The  settlement,  called  Swanendael,  was  at- 
tacked by  Indians,  either  in  the  fall  of  1631 
or  early  spring  of  1632.  Only  one  man  es- 
caped. Thunis  Willemsen,  whose  affidavit  that 
he  was  "left  over"  in  Swanendael  was  later 
recorded  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  place  con- 
tinued to  be  known  by  the  name  Swanendael. 
as  well  as  the  Indian  name  Sikonesse  in  a 
variation  of  spellings.  The  stream  the  Indi- 
ans called  Cul  Achomoca,  which  appears  In 
equally  varied  anglicized  spellings,  and  that 
n\lght  mean  pine-tree  land  of  Chief  Horn,  or 
a  horn  of  pine-tree  land.  The  Dutch  trad- 
ers, who  continued  to  obtain  large  quantities 
of  fvu-3  here  after  De  Vries  had  restored 
friendship  with  the  Indians,  called  the  place 
the  Hoerekill  or  Harlot's  Creek. 


In  1658.  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant  ordered 
the  site  fortified  to  keep  off  English  settlers. 
Vice  Director  William  Beekman  from  Port 
Altena  (Wilmington)  and  Lieutenant  dUln- 
oyossa  from  New  Amstel  (New  Castle)  came 
down  nnd  bought  the  land  again  from  the 
Indians  and  a  fort  was  built  in  1659.  In 
1660  Peter  Alrlchs  arrived  from  New  Amstel, 
with  sole  trading  rights  south  of  Bombay 
Hook  and  free  use  of  land.  In  1663.  the 
Dutch  shipper.  Peter  Luckassen  of  the  St. 
Jacob,  l.inded  "41  souls"  here  with  their  bag- 
gage and  farm  utensils.  This  was  the  Dutch 
Mennonlte  colony  under  the  leadership  of 
Peter  Cornells  Plockhoy,  one  of  the  Quaker 
idealists  of  the  age. 

Like  the  first  colony  at  the  site  of  Lewes, 
the  Mennonlte  settlement  came  to  a  sudden 
end.  but  this  time  without  bloodshed. 
When  Hlr  Rol)ert  Carr  arrived  in  this  part 
of  the  Dutch  territory  in  1664.  to  claim  the 
land  for  the  Duke  of  York,  he  destroyed  or 
seized  nil  the  property  of  the  Mennonltes. 
Cornells  Plockhoy  later  swore  allegiance  to 
the  English,  and  in  1680.  a  lot  was  granted 
him  In  this  town  where  "he  already  has  a 
house  "  Years  later.  Plockhoy  and  his  wife 
found  friends  among  the  Mennonltes  of 
Germantown.  Pa. 

By  1673  the  small  community  had  de- 
veloped into  a  port  for  ships  and  of  trade 
in  grains,  meat,  and  timber  for  ships.  In 
that  year,  magistrates  of  the  first  court 
endeavored  to  straighten  out  the  land  grants, 
and  define  the  plot  of  the  town.  Edmund 
Cantwell,  first  high  sheriff  under  the  Eng- 
lish, seems  to  have  planned  the  first  streets 
The  first  grant  or  confirmation  under  the 
English  was  to  Hermanus  Wlltbank.  In  1672. 
who  had  long  been  settled  here  Between 
1671  a:id  1681,  thousands  of  acres  were  sur- 
veyed and  granted  mostly  to  men  with 
English  names. 

Called  Deale  In  the  early  1680'a.  the  town 
became  Lewes  early  In  Penn's  time — though 
it  was  more  generally  known  as  Lewestown. 

William  Penn  ordered  streets  to  be  laid 
out  "200  feet  wide  between  the  town  plots, 
and  inhabitants  who  encroached  upon  them 
were  brought  before  the  court  and  forced  to 
remove  obstructions.  The  common  land — 
the  mursh  between  the  beach  and  the  creek 
and  the  plneland  toward  the  cape — was 
zealovihly  and  to  large  extent  successfully 
guarded  from  private  encroachment.  Men 
from  Lewes  were  selected  for  Penn's  Council 
and  for  Justices  of  the  provincial  court, 
among  them  being  Henry  Brooke,  grandson 
of  Sir  Henry  Brooke  of  Cheshire.  William 
Till,  and  Ryves  Holt. 

During  the  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution,  Lewes  gave  ardent  support 
to  the  remonstrances  against  taxation  with- 
out representation,  and  here  on  July  28. 
1774.  a  large  assemblage  listened  to  Thomas 
MoKeaa.  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, present  the  case  of  the  Colonies 
against  England.  Much  sentiment  was  for 
settling  the  dispute  by  legal  means.  Both 
sides  liad  leaders  of  high  integrity  and 
standing  but  the  town  finally  aided  the 
patriot  cause  and  a  company  was  formed 
under  Col.  David  Hall  and  did  valiant  serv- 
ice throughout  the  war.  As  usual  Lewes 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  menace  to  shore  and 
shipping  from  the  British  war  vessels  and 
the  privateers  In  the  bay. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  came  a  ship 
tragedy  at  the  cape,  the  sinking  of  the  British 
sloop-of-war.  De  Braak.  capsized  in  a  squall. 
Twenty-seven  seamen.  Including  Capt.  James 
Drew,  and  a  cargo  of  copper,  gold,  and  coin, 
the  estimated  worth  of  which  ranged  from 
$1  million  to  $40  million  were  lost.  The 
De  Braak  had  taken  two  Spanish  prizes  and 
carried  their  wealth  In  her  hold.  That  year 
and  the  next  British  frigates  made  vain  ef- 
forts to  raise  the  wreck.  Eighty  years  later 
a  group  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  capi- 
talists financed  the  unsuccessful  Pancoast 
Expedition    to    salvage    ship    and    treasure. 


Again  in  1932.  this  time  by  improved  modern 
methods,  two  companies  vainly  sought  to  es- 
tablish the  spot  where  the  De  Braak  lay. 
To  inhabitants  of  Lewes  a  Jinx  had  been 
upon  all  efforts  to  find  or  raise  this  wreck, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  salvaging  com- 
panies confirmed  their  belief.  Tliis  held  for 
the  recent  (1935-36)  efforts  of  the  Colstad 
Expedition  of  Providence.  R  I  ,  though  when 
a  diver  was  hauled  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Liberty  with  a  piece  of  teakwood  in  his 
hand  and  a  silver  Spanish  coin  fell  from  be- 
tween the  iron  spikes  of  his  diving  shoes, 
the  Jinx  seemed  to  have  been  lifted,  but  no 
further  find  was  made. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  I^wes  refused  the  de- 
mands of  British  ships  for  provisions,  and 
calmly  dtfled  threats  of  bombardment.  Un- 
der command  of  Col.  Samuel  B.  Davis,  about 
500  men.  regulars  and  mlllta.  were  so  drilled 
and  marched  In  and  out  of  the  range  of 
vision  of  the  British  fleet  that  they  looked 
like  thousands  Instead  of  a  few.  When  the 
bombardment  began,  the  men  of  the  town 
crept  through  the  marsh  grass  and  over  the 
sand  to  collect  the  cannonballs,  which  fitted 
the  guns  of  their  fort,  and  so  returned  the 
enemies'  fire.  The  British  gave  up  the  at- 
tack, and  though  property  was  damaged,  no 
Inhabitant  was  hurt. 

Construction  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater, 
begun  in  1818.  was  the  beginning  of  respite 
from  the  tragedy  of  wrecked  ships  that  piled 
up  on  the  shores  and  in  the  shoals  of  the  bay 
with  almost  every  storm.  But  the  outer 
Harbor  of  Refuge  was  not  completed  until 
after  the  "March  Blizzard  of  '88"  claimed 
the  lives  of  70  men  on  the  score  of  ships 
tossed  up  into  the  Inner  breakwater  High 
wind  and  deep  snow  cut  off  the  town  for  a 
week  from  outside  communication.  In  1889 
the  pilot  boat.  Enoch  Turley  of  Lewes,  a  two- 
masted  schooner,  was  driven  out  of  the  bay 
In  a  September  gale  with  five  pilots  and  five 
seamen  aboard.  The  vessel  was  never  heard 
from  after  it  was  sighted  off  the  Virginu 
capes  by  a  tr.xmp  steamer  that  night;  43 
vessels  were  piled  up  on  Lewes  beach  In  the 
same  gale. 

Lewes  has  been  the  scene  of  many  exciting 
shipwreck  rescues,  one  of  these  being  the 
beaching  of  the  steamship  Lenape.  This 
ship,  owned  by  the  Clyde  Line,  en  route  from 
New  York  to  Jacltsonvllle.  was  sighted  afire 
off  the  Delaware  on  November  18.  1925.  from 
the  Burbage  ship  brokerage  office.  At  the 
same  time  Capt.  Charles  H.  Morris,  cruising 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  saw  the  plight  of 
the  ship.  He  and  some  of  his  men  manned 
a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  Lenape.  which  had 
aboard  a  crew  of  107  and  263  passengers. 
Most  of  these  were  huddled  on  the  deck  to 
escape  fiames  from  the  hold  when  Captain 
Morris  went  on  board  and  took  charge  of 
navigation.  Heading  the  ship  into  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwater,  he  benched  her  on  a  shoal 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  Lewes  Coast  Guard 
Station,  where  the  guardsmen  assisted  by 
the  crew  of  the  pilot  boat  rescued  passen- 
gers and  crew.  One  man.  who  had  jumped 
into  the  sea  with  a  llfeprescrver.  was  lost 

When  the  branch  railroad  line  was  com- 
pleted to  Lewes  In  1869.  the  main  Delaware 
Railroad  had  already  caused  the  decline  of 
shipping  and  shipbuilding.  The  subsequent 
life  of  Lewes  has  continued  to  center  about 
the  pilot  business,  however,  but  more  re- 
cently has  received  additional  Impetus  from 
an  Increasing  tourist  trade. 

Since  1930  Lewes  has  been  one  of  the  best 
known  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  salt- 
water fishing.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lewes  Anglers  Association,  a  cooperative 
body,  a  fleet  of  power  boats  Is  available  at 
reasonable  rates  to  take  anglers  out  to  the 
fishing  grounds  where  there  Is  an  abundance 
of  hardhead,  trout,  blueflsh,  and  drum.  A 
2-day  annual  homecoming  Is  held  during 
the  second  weekend  in  August,  featuring  a 
parade  of  boats,  a  free  cruloe,  and  sometimes 
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an   ox    roast,    and   qvlmlnatlng    In    a   mass 
open-air  religious  service. 

Included  in  the  Industries  of  the  town  are 
brush,  tlnwar-j.  cotton  garment,  and  canned 
goods  plants. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ACT  TO  SETTLE  JURLSDICTIONAL 
DISPUTES 


'    Ji 

:e  of  K^i 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  thiB  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  BURKE  lof  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  t<>day  introduced  a  bill 
so  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  as 
to  authorize  the  president  to  establish 
boards  to  resolve  juiLsdictional  disputes 
In  the  air-transpoitation  industry.  The 
situation  in  which!  the  country  finds  it- 
self as  a  rcs'ilt  of  the  stoppage  of  sei-v- 
Ice  of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  emphasizes  the 
urgent  nece.ssity  lor  the  prompt  adop- 
tion of  such  amendments.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  and  particularly 
the  metropolitan  ^rea  of  LouLsville.  in- 
cluding most  of  ! Southern  Indiana,  is 
most  seriously  inconvenienced  by  this  in- 
tolerable interruption  of  sei-vice  by  the 
carrier  which  is  authorized  to  provide 
more  than  half  of  the  airline  service  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  heavily  industrial- 
ized Ohio  R;ver  Vftlley. 

Evei-yone  favor$  free  bargaining  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  When. 
however,  we  learn  as  we  did  today  that 
the  parties  to  the  Eastern  Air  Lines  dis- 
pute with  the  Flight  Engineers  have  no 
further  plans  evea  to  meet  to  discus.s 
their  differences,  the  overriding  public 
interest  demands  that  a  means  be  pro- 
vided to  settle  the  matter. 

A5  the  distinguished  Senator  fiom 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI  remarked, 
when  introcucing  a  similar  bill  in  the 
other  body  recentl;?.  adequate  safeguards 
are  provided  agaiast  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence in  ncnnal  collective  baigaining 
procedures,  and  appeals  to  the  courts  are 
carefully  set  out. 

This  is  not  a  requirement  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  ia  the  classical  .sense. 
Strikes  are  not  prohibited.  The  pro- 
posed amer.dmcuCs  would  protect  the 
public  in  situations  like  the  one  we  see 
today  in  the  Ea4tern  Air  Lines-Flight 
Engineers  disputie.  where  men  have 
reached  the  poirtC  where  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  said  in  essence.  "We  re- 
fuse to  talk  to  one  another."  The  public 
cannot  and  will  not  afford  to  underwrite 
the  luxury  of  such  intransigence. 


OPERATION  UGANDA— A  STORY  OF 
AMERICAN  INITIATIVE  AND 
COURAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON>.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  fiom  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  CahillI.  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.       I         I 

Mr.  CAHiLl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
of  1962  a  group  of  college  students  from 
Glassboro  State  College,  located  in  the 
Borough      of      Olassboro,      Gloucester 


County,  N.J.,  visited  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Glass- 
t)oro  State  College  is  and  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  New  Jersey's  and  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  training 
centers  for  schoolteachers.  The  group 
of  young  men  and  young  women  that 
visited  New  York  were  members  of  the 
College's  International  Relations  Group. 
This  group  visited  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  workings  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
obtain  a  firsthand  view  of  the  methods 
of  OF>eration  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  meeting  face 
to  face  representatives  of  the  various 
nations  affiliated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

During  the  visit  the  students  from 
the  New  Jersey  college  were  addressed 
by  representatives  of  several  of  the  coun- 
tries affiliated  with  the  United  Nations. 
During  one  of  these  conferences  the 
students  from  Glassboro  State  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  Soviet  official  who  was 
speaking  to  them  as  a  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  During  the  course  of 
the  address  he  told  the  students  of  Glass- 
boro State  that  the  United  States  had 
become  so  decadent  that  "this  country 
could  no  longer  inspire  underprivileged 
nations." 

This  statement  not  only  angered  the 
students  of  Glassboro  State,  realizing  as 
they  did  the  inaccuracy  and  falsehood 
contained  in  this  statement,  but  it  trig- 
geied  them  into  action  to  prove  once  and 
for  all  the  fallacy  of  this  type  of  charge. 

On  the  way  back  from  New  York  and 
after  arriving  at  the  school  in  Glassboro. 
this  statement  and  this  accusation  pre- 
dominated their  thinking.  What  could 
they  do  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
statement?  How  best  demonstrate  to 
Soviet  Russia  and  all  other  critics  of  the 
United  States  that  this  country  was  in- 
deed willing  to  continue  its  sacrifice,  to 
help  and  inspire  the  underprivileged 
peoples  of  this  world?  How  could  Amer- 
ican college  boys  and  girls  without  funds 
aid  materially  in  assisting  these  under^ 
developed  nations?  How  could  they  in- 
spire the  emerging  nations  of  the  world? 

DLscussion  followed  discussion  and 
then  as  a  result  of  the  combined  thinking 
of  the  group  a  decision  was  made  and  the 
group  went  into  action.  These  young 
men  and  women  of  Glassboro  State  de- 
cided to  commence  a  project  which  upon 
completion  would  provide  a  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  newly 
emerging  independent  nation  of  Uganda 
in  East  Africa.  It  was  theii-  conviction 
that  they  could  best  contribute  by  pro- 
viding the  school,  the  faculty,  and  the 
implements  to  train  native  Ugandans 
as  teachers  so  that  they  in  turn  could 
teach  the  youth  of  that  nation  and  thus 
start  a  chain  reaction  which  would  ulti- 
mately bring  the  benefits  and  blessings 
of  education  to  the  peoples  of  Uganda. 
In  this  way  they  felt  that  they  could 
demonstrate  the  ability  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  American  student  to  not  only 
aid  but  to  really  inspire  the  people  of 
East  Africa  and  the  people  of  the  world 
who  would  come  to  know  of  this  and 
start  similar  projects. 

Thus,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Livingston  and  Dr.  Jessife  Kennedy,  of 


the  college  faculty,  a  dozen  or  more  stu- 
dents began  a  campaign  to  establish  this 
training  school  in  Uganda.  The  emerg- 
ing nation  of  Uganda  was  selected  by 
the  students  because  it  was  a  British  de- 
pendency where  English  is  widely  spoken. 
Incidentally,  this  emerging  nation  will 
celebrate  its  independence  on  October  9, 
1962. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  campaign 
was  a  project  to  obtain  50,000  books  for 
use  in  the  Uganda  school.  These  books 
would  serve  as  textbooks,  as  research 
books,  and  as  general  material  for  the 
students  who  would  enroll  in  this  school. 
Various  school  districts  and  independent 
organizations  in  New  Jersey  were  con- 
tacted and  unbehevably  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  more  than  20,000 
books  have  already  been  donated.  Other 
gifts  of  blackboards  and  equipment  have 
been  received. 

As  might  be  expected  this  project  ulti- 
mately came  to  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  Uganda  and 
as  the  result  they  not  only  enthusiastic- 
ally applauded  the  project  but  have  ar- 
ranged to  grant  land  and  building  mate- 
rials for  the  school. 

The  students  who  originally  attended 
the  United  Nations  meeting  in  New  York 
and  who  were  the  sponsors  of  this  proj- 
ect will  graduate  from  Glassboro  State 
in  June  of  1963.  They  will  go  to  Uganda 
and  there  participate  in  constructing  the 
school  on  the  grounds  donated  by  the 
Uganda  Government.  These  students 
are  recruiting  professional  construction 
workers  to  accompany  them.  They  be- 
lieve they  will  have  the  new  school  oper- 
ating by  September  1963.  Its  faculty? 
Naturally,  the  students  who  were  ad- 
dressed in  New  York  by  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative. By  that  time,  these  young 
men  and  young  women  will  have  gradu- 
ated as  fully  qualified  and  accredited 
teachers  and  they  will  be  the  first  faculty 
of  the  new  teaching  school  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Uganda.  They  will  serve  with- 
out pay. 

It  is  expected  that  the  original  dozen 
or  more  students  who  will  go  to  Uganda 
will  after  perhaps  1  year  be  replaced  by 
new  graduates  of  Glassboro  State  who 
will  be  willing  to  give  a  year  of  their 
time  teaching  at  the  Uganda  training 
school.  This  program  will  continue  in- 
definitely and  certainly  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  natives  of  Uganda  ai-e 
adequately  trained  to  make  continued 
American  participation  unnecessary.  At 
that  time,  with  sufficient  equipment  and 
know-how  supplied  by  the  students  of 
Glassboro,  the  Uganda  school  should  be 
staflfed  completely  by  qualified  Ugan- 
dans who  would  then  continue  to  train 
additional  students  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  9,  1962,  the  date  upon 
w  hich  Uganda  achieves  its  independence, 
the  students  and  faculty  of  Glassboro 
State  will  be  the  official  host  at  an  all- 
day  celebration  honoring  the  independ- 
ence of  this  new  country.  The  entire 
student  body  consisting  of  more  than 
2.000  young  men  and  women  will  hear 
representatives  from  various  African  na- 
tions and  will  be  greeted  over  trans- 
atlantic telephone  by  the  Uganda  Chief 
of  State.  A  major  address  will  be  given 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
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Jersey  and  others  of  national  and  inter- 
national prominence  will  speak.  There 
will  be  educational  exhibits  and  the  cele- 
bration will  be  highlighted  by  a  presenta- 
tion of  a  token  number  of  books  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Uganda  Government 
symbolizing  the  flood  of  books  which 
eventually  will  find  its  way  into  the  new 
school  in  Uganda.  Several  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been 
invited  and  have  already  accepted  the 
invitation  to  preside  over  panel  discus- 
sions to  be  held  on  October  9,  at  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
and  other  projects  by  which  the  students 
of  Glassboro  State  can  aid  in  the  pro- 
gram to  help  the  underprivileged  peoples 
of  the  world  and  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  America  still  has  the  abililty  to  in- 
spire new  nations. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  in 
which  Glassboro  State  is  situated,  I  am 
naturally  proud  of  this  great  contribu- 
tion being  made  by  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Olsissboro  State.  I  salute  and 
commend  them  for  this  demonstration  of 
true  Americanism.  I  commend  them  for 
their  courage  and  sacrifice  and  willing- 
ness to  serve  their  fellow  human  beings. 
I  am  inspired  by  their  willingness  to 
leave  home  and  work  without  pay  in 
order  to  prove  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Uganda  but  other  people  of  the  world 
that  young  Americans  still  possess  the 
courage  and  the  pioneer  spirit  of  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

This  group  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Peace  Corps.  While,  to  some  degree, 
there  is  a  similarity,  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences. The  Glassboro  group  is  not 
sponsored  by  the  Government.  The 
books  arc  the  result  of  the  solicitation  of 
a  handful  of  college  students  and  the 
generous  resF>onse  of  thoughtful  organ- 
izations and  institutions  who  wish  to  aid 
in  this  type  of  project.  It  is  further  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  Peace  Corps  in  that 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  evi- 
denced an  interest  in  going  to  Uganda 
will  receive  no  pay  whatsoever  for  their 
services.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
will,  however,  aid  these  young  men  and 
young  women  in  their  efforts  by  supply- 
ing transportation  to  and  from  Uganda 
by  military  air  transport  so  that  at  least 
the  transportation  costs  will  not  be  borne 
individually  by  these  young  men  and 
women.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  books 
which  are  going  to  be  used  at  the  school 
in  Uganda  may  be  transjwrted  by  the 
American  Government.  In  this  way,  our 
Government  can  join  hands  with  the 
group  of  students  of  Glassboro  State  in 
demonstrating  to  the  people  of  Uganda 
our  desire  to  be  helpful  in  every  r>ossible 
way. 

I  believe  that  projects  like  this  dem- 
onstrate not  only  the  great  affection 
that  Americans  have  for  peoples  of  the 
world  but  prove  beyond  doubt  the  will- 
ingness of  the  youth  of  this  country  to 
sacrifice,  as  did  their  forebears,  in  devel- 
oping throughout  the  world  a  respect 
and  affection  for  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  project  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  because  I  hope  that  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  similar  projects  by  students 


in  other  teaching  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  If  this  were  done  we  could 
most  certainly  demonstrate  to  the 
emerging  nations  our  willingness  to  help, 
our  desire  to  give  of  our  talents  and  our 
great  interest  in  raising  the  educational 
standards  of  these  emerging  nations. 
Thus  while  the  Soviet  representative  did 
not  intend  to  do  so,  he  may  have,  by  his 
challenge  hurled  to  these  young  stu- 
dents, contributed  greatly  to  the  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  communism  throughout 
the  world.  He  obviously  did  not  know 
and  understand  the  caliber  of  our  Amer- 
ican youth.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
do  not  permit  a  challenge  of  this  kind  to 
go  without  answer.  The  Glassboro  State 
students  have  answered  his  challenge 
with  'Operation  Uganda."  This  may 
start  a  movement  which  will  do  more 
to  combat  the  infiltration  of  communism 
in  the  emerging  nations  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  done. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
join  me  in  wishing  these  young  men  and 
women  well  in  their  project  and  in  say- 
ing to  them  on  the  beginning  of  this 
laudable  program,  "Well  done." 


Now  comes  word  that  the  President  Is 
setting  up  such  an  advisory  council. 
While  I  would  have  preferred  the  body 
to  be  established  by  statute,  neverthe- 
less, I  heartily  welcome  the  administra- 
tive action. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  wise 
choices  in  selecting  the  12-member  coun- 
cil. Dr.  Helen  Canoyer,  dean  of  New 
York  State  College  Home  Economics  at 
Cornell  University,  who  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  group,  is  an  outstand- 
ing selection.  I  note  with  delight  that 
Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  Queens  College,  one  of 
my  most  respected  and  admired  constit- 
uents, is  among  those  named.  I  am  also 
impressed  too  by  the  choice  of  Sylvia 
Porter,  whose  exceptional  abilities  well 
equip  her  for  this  role.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  equally  well  qual- 
ified and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  they  will  fulfill  the  fine  objectives 
of  the  Presidents  directive  with  con- 
siderable merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  we  can 
now  look  forward  to  forceful  new  pro- 
tection of  consumers'  interests. 


CONSUMERS'  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  by  the  news  today  of  the 
President's  appointment  of  a  Consum- 
ers' Advisory  Coimcil. 

In  his  1960  election  drive,  the  Presi- 
dent made  much  issue  of  the  need  for 
protection  of  consumer  interests.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress  he  recom- 
mended many  measures  on  behalf  of  the 
"only  important  group  in  the  economy 
whose  views  are  not  often  heard." 

"The  Federal  Government,  the  highest 
spokesman  for  all  the  people,  has  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  be  alert  to  the  con- 
sumers' needs,"  the  President  said. 

This  concern  for  the  consumer  has 
been  most  admirable.  The  words  have 
been  forceful,  but  the  action  has  been 
slow. 

As  one  who  has  long  advocated  gov- 
ernmental recognition  for  the  consumer, 
I  had  heretofore  introduced  legislation 
to  set  up  a  Consumer  Department  in 
the  executive  branch.  Since  the  new 
administration  took  oflBce  in  January  of 
1961,  I  have  waited  patiently  for  overt 
action  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  needs 
of  consumers  in  consideration  of  na- 
tional economic  policies. 

Finally  after  many  months  had  gone 
by,  I  introduced  legislation  of  my  own, 
H.R.  12571,  to  establish  a  National  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  to  give  broad 
consideration  to  the  consumers'  needs 
and  p(»int  of  view,  to  examine  and  pro- 
vide advice  to  the  Government  on  issues 
of  broad  economic  policy,  on  govern- 
mental programs  protecting  consumers' 
needs,  and  on  needed  improvements  in 
the  assimilation  and  dissemination  of 
consumer  research  material.  This  legis- 
lation, I  believe,  would  have  been  a  long 
step  toward  giving  the  significant  recog- 
nition the  consumer  deserves  in  govern- 
mental councils. 


THE  TAX  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CHI- 
CAGO &  WESTERN  INDIANA  RAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  LibonatiI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  as- 
sessed the  Chicago  it  Western  Indiana 
Railroad  Co.  for  the  tax  years  of  1950 
and  1951  amounts  which,  including  in- 
terest, will  total  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
The  Tax  Court  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals have  aflinned.  The  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  is  now  applying  the 
theory  of  those  assessments  to  subse- 
quent tax  years.  Those  years  involve  a 
potential  liability  on  the  part  of  West- 
ern Indiana  to  the  United  States  of  ap- 
proximately $12  million.  Under  the 
contract  between  the  Western  Indiana 
£md  its  proprietors,  each  proprietor  is  re- 
quired to  provide  an  equal  portion  of 
the  money  to  satisfy  that  tax  claim. 
The  proprietors  are  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  the  Monon  Rail- 
road, the  Erie-Lackawanna  Railroad 
Co..  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad, 
and  the  Wabash  Railroad  Co.  Except 
for  the  Wabash,  none  has  earned  money 
in  1960  or  1961.  Financial  data  of  the 
proprietors  are  attached. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, under  the  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  au- 
thorized CJovernment  guarantees  of  a 
loan  of  $15  million  to  Erie-Lackawanna, 
a  loan  of  $3  million  to  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  and  a  loan  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  Monon. 

The  five  owners  or  their  predecessors 
organized  the  Western  Indiana  as  a 
switching  line  in  1882.  Since  that  time 
the  company  has  provided  limited  com- 
muter service  within  the  Chicago  area, 
switching  within  the  Chicago  terminal 
district,  and  passenger  facilities  which 
are  also  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  a  tenant  of  the 
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Western  Indiana.  The  proprietary  com- 
panies disagreed  as  to  the  prop>er  con- 
struction of  the  initial  agreement  of 
1882.  These  disputes  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  litigation.  In  1947,  because  of 
the  need  to  refinance  a  $62  million  bond 
issue  in  1952.  the  proprietors  and  the 
Western  Indiana  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  terminate  all  litigation  and  to 
enter  into  a  new  contract  which  reflected 
more  fully  the  es.sentially  partnership 
nature  of  this  railroad  joint  facility. 
TTie  agreement  was  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Mttrstate  Commerce 
Commission.  J 

Following  the  prlactlce  of  most  simi- 
lar companies  within  the  United  States, 
the  Western  Indiana  applied  the  income 
from  the  concessions,  rentals,  and  other 
sources  against  expenses.  The  balance 
was  then  paid  by  the  owners.  In  order 
to  guarantee  the  facility's  bonds,  the 
owners  were  liable  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  expenses  without  regard  to  outside 
income.  The  difference  between  what 
the  proprietors  would  have  paid  and 
what,  in  fact,  they  did  pay  was  treated 
as  constructive  income  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  it  is  this  income  upon  which 
the  assessment  was  made. 

Assuming  without  conceding  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  were  correct,  the 
result  is  nevertheless  disastrous.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  proprietors 
who  must  look  for  Government  guaran- 
teed loans  in  order  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate makes  a  demand  for  $2,400,000  from 
each   an  invitation  to  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inequity  of  the  posi- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  comparison  of 
this  contract  with  the  type  of  contract 
which  airlines,  buslines,  trucklines, 
and  other  competing  forms  of  trans- 


portation have  with  tax-exempt  public 
authorities.  The  basic  provisions  are 
substantially  the  same;  namely,  before 
assessing  the  users  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses, concession  and  other  income 
must  first  be  deducted  from  those  ex- 
penses. Terminal  facilities  are  not 
profitable  to  transportation  companies. 
The  greatest  expense  of  operating  a  rail- 
road is  terminal  cost.  To  isolate  this 
phase  of  the  transportation  business  and 
ascribe  to  it  profit  flies  in  the  face  of 
economic  reality. 

Under  Illinois  law,  none  but  a  cor- 
poration may  operate  a  railroad.  Thus, 
no  alternative  to  operation  in  the  cor- 
porate form  is  open  to  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  legislative  solution  to 
the  problem  at  present  facing  the  West- 
ern Indiana,  and  soon  other  similar 
companies,  is  to  extend  the  principle 
of  subchapter  K  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  permit 
a  joint  facility  to  elect  to  file  a  partner- 
ship return.  If  such  an  election  is  per- 
mitted, the  profit,  if  any.  is  ascribable 
then  to  the  proprietors,  not  to  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  along  these 
lines  is  vitally  necessary  to  keep  these 
important  midwestern  railroads  from 
bankruptcy.  Further  railroad  bank- 
ruptcies will  not  only  adversely  affect 
the  secuiityholders  of  the  railroads  in- 
volved but  also  investors  in  all  railroads 
and  business  conditions  generally.  A 
proposed  bill  to  accomplish  legislative 
relief  and  technical  explanation  thereof 
are  attached.  Adoption  of  that  legisla- 
tion will  carry  out  the  administration's 
program  of  providing  equal  treatment  to 
all  forms  of  transportation  and  will  keep 
these  railroads  in  private  hands. 
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Mr  Speaker,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  panics  is  threatened  in  fun(^tioning  as 
soluUon'^f  this  problem  so  critical  to  the  a  public  f  r^vjce-under  conditi^^^^^  fi- 
end that  the  very  existence  of  these  com-     nancial  stabiUty-I  have  introduced  H.R. 


12599,  and  submit  herewith  a  technical 
memorandum  in  explanation  thereof.  It 
authorizes  the  permissive  taxation  of 
jointly  owned  railroad  switching  and 
terminal  companies  as  partnerships. 
The  memorandum  follows : 

1.  Overall  purpose:  The  proposed  act  would 
amend  subchapter  K  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  a 
new  i>art  V  authorizing,  on  a  purely  elective 
basis.  Jointly  owned  railroad  switching  and 
terminal  companies  to  be  taxed  as  partner- 
ships. These  facility  corporations  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Nation's  network  of 
interconnecting  rail  carriers,  the  essential 
task  of  which  is  to  effect  an  economical  and 
speedy  interchange  of  rail  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars  between  trunklines,  and  of 
freight  cars  between  delivering  carriers  and 
shippers  as  well  em,  to  some  degree,  the  in- 
terchange of  freight  cars  between  neighbor- 
ing shippers.  These  facilities  are  often  re- 
quired to  do  business  in  the  corp>orate  form 
by  the  positive  mandate  of  State  law,  but  in 
any  event  would  be  subject  to  treatment  as 
an  association  taxable  as  a  corporation  by 
the  definitional  sections  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  (cf.,  sec.  7701(a)(3)  and  the  im- 
plementing Treasury  Regulations).  As  a 
separate  taxable  entity,  each  rail  Joint  facil- 
ity is  required  to  pay  tax  on  what  in  eco- 
nomic reality  is  but  an  artificially  segmented 
portion  of  a  through  movement  of  traffic. 

The  economic  burden  of  this  segmenta- 
tion has  become  acute  with  the  rendition  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decision  of  May  1, 
1962,  in  the  case  of  Chicago  and  Western 
Indiana  Railroad  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  No. 
13509.  This  legislation  has  accordingly  been 
drafted  to  enable  but  one  Federal  Income  tax 
to  be  levied  on  the  true  net  Income  realized 
from  rail  transportation  and  related  services. 
All  such  net  Income  under  this  bill's  ap- 
proach will  be  fully  subject  to  taxation  but 
no  portion  will  be  taxed  twice. 

2.  Method  proposed:  The  method  whereby 
it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  the  foregoing 
objective  is  by  amending  the  partnership 
provisions  of  the  Intern^  Revenue  Code  con- 
tained in  subchapter  K  to  authorize  any 
qualified  rail  Joint  facility  to  elect  to  be 
taxed  as  a  partnership.  A  comparable  op- 
tion has  been  extended  to  qualified  small 
business  corporations  since  the  Technical 
Amendments  Act  of  1958  added  subchapter 
S  to  the  code. 

3.  Scope  of  the  bill:  Only  "Jointly  owned 
railroad  terminal  and  switching  facility  cor- 
porations" would  be  extended  the  proposed 
option.  Such  corporations  are  narrowly  de- 
fined to  include  only  those  corporations 
which  each  year  meet  all  of  the  seven  follow- 
ing requirements:  (1)  Is  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion: (2)  Is  not  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  (as  defined  in  sec.  1504);  (3)  all  of 
its  stock  ts  held  by  domestic  corporations 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act:  (4)  its  principal  business  Is  the  pro- 
viding or  rendering  available  of  terminal 
and  switching  facilities  and  services  within 
a  single  metropolitan  area  to  domestic  rail- 
road corporations  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  or  to  their  ship- 
pers; (5)  a  substantial  part  of  its  services 
are  each  year  rendered  its  stockholders;  (6) 
has  a  tax  calendar  year  commencing  on  Jan- 
uary 1;  and  (7)  Is  not  free  from  tax  under 
chapter  1  by  reason  of  any  other  subchapter. 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  the  clafes  of  affected 
taxpayer  is  Indeed  a  narrow  one,  being 
limited  only  to  those  which  fall  within  the 
precise  group  it  is  necessary  to  relieve. 

4.  The  election:  A  qualified  facility  may 
elect  to  be  taxed  as  a  partnership  but  need 
not  do  so.  An  election  once  validly  made 
is,  however,  irrevocable.  A  qualified  status 
may.  however,  be  lost  or  terminated  as  here- 
inafter discussed.  For  an  election  to  be 
valid,  not  only  must  the  affected  Joint 
facility  so  elect,  but  such  election  must  also 
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be  consented  to  by  all  of  Its  stockholders. 
This  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  part- 
nership taxation  as  subchapter  K  treats  all 
partnerships  as  tax  accounting,  but  not  tax- 
paying,  entitles.  The  partnership's  annually 
resulting  net  Income  or  net  loss  Is  reportable 
by  the  partners  In  their  own  separate  tax 
returns,  jmd  hence  their  consent  to  such 
treatment  Is  necessary.  This  accords  with 
the  comparable  provisions  of  sutxjhapter  S, 
I  e.,  section  1372(a).  Further  if  new  stock- 
holders are  acquired,  they  too  must  agree 
to  the  election  or  else  the  qualified  status 
will  be  lost  (cf..  sec.  1372(e)). 

5.  Years  for  which  the  election  may  be 
made:  Any  qualified  rail  Joint  facility  may 
under  proposed  new  code  section  782(c)  (1). 
elect  to  assume  partnership  statxis  for  any 
taxable  year  commencing  with  the  year  In 
which  the  new  act  becomes  law.  In  addi- 
tion, provision  is  made  in  proposed  section 
782(c)(2)  for  a  qualified  electing  facility 
also  to  acquire  a  partnership  status  for  prior 
taxable  years.  In  such  event,  however,  it  Is 
reqxiired  that  the  election  also  apply  to  all 
intervening  taxable  years  both  of  the  elect- 
ing facility  as  well  as  to  all  its  consenting 
stockholders.  It  is  also  required  that  none 
of  such  earlier  years  shall  be  closed  by  the 
running  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  by  a 
binding  statutory  closing  agreement,  or  by 
court  decision  which  shall  have  become  final. 
This  seems  a  necessary  limitation  because  the 
tax  of  the  electing  facility  and  its  stock- 
holders alike  would  be  directly  affected  by 
such  election. 

There  will  doubtless  be  cases  where  the 
prior  years  of  some  but  not  all  of  the  facili- 
ty's stockholders  will  be  closed.  Where  all 
of  the  affected  parties  nonetheless  desire  the 
new  partnership  classification  rules  still  to 
apply,  this  statute  of  limitations  requirement 
for  the  electing  facility's  shareholders  will 
be  deemed  met  if  the  electing  facility  agrees 
to  pay  the  tax.  If  any,  which  those  of  its 
stockholders  would  have  paid  had  the 
statute  of  limitations  not  barred  collection 
from  them.  Tills  will  insure  maximum 
fiexlbillty  of  the  new  approach's  application 
without  loss  to  the  flsc  of  91  of  tax  revenues 
derivable  from  true  transportation  net  In- 
come. 

6.  How  the  election  Is  to  be  made :  A  valid 
election  once  made  Is  effective  for  all  sub- 
sequent years  unless  terminated  or  revoked. 
Events  which  would  serve  to  terminate  an 
election  Included  (a)  failiu-e  of  a  new  stock- 
holder to  consent  to  the  election;  (b)  formal 
revocation  by  the  facility  and  all  of  its  stock- 
holders; and  (c)  ceasing  of  the  facility  to  be 
a  joint  railroad  facility. 

These  provisions  generally  parallel  those 
contained  in  section  1372(e)  under  sub- 
chapter S.  Once  an  election  is  terminated 
it  may  not.  without  the  Commissioner's  con- 
sent, be  rein.'itated  until  the  third  year  fol- 
lowing termination  or  revocation  (cf.,  sec. 
1372(f)). 

7.  How  is  the  election  made:  The  method 
or  form  of  electing  shall  be  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

8.  Aniount  of  an  electing  facility's  losses 
available  to  shareholders:  Subchapter  K  in 
section  704(d)  now  limits  the  availability  of 
partnership  losses  to  a  sum  not  in  excess  of 
the  particular  partner's  adjusted  basis  for 
his  interest  in  the  partnership  at  the  end  of 
the  partnership  year  in  which  such  loss  oc- 
curs. A  comparable  limitation  is  contained 
in  proposed  new  section  783  upon  the 
amount  of  the  losses  of  an  electing  Joint 
facility  which  will  be  available  to  Its  share- 
holders. Present  law  In  section  752(a)  now 
provides  that  a  partner's  adjxisted  basis  shall 
Include  any  increase  In  the  partner's  share 
of  partnership  liabilities  together  with  "any 
increase  in  a  partner's  individual  liabiUties 
by  reason  of  the  assumption  by  such  part- 
ner  of    partnership    liabilities."      The    basic 


fiscal  pattern  upon  which  the  capital  struc- 
tures of  most  Joint  facilities  have  been 
modeled  reflects  relatively  modest  amounts 
of  equity  capital  supplemented  by  very  sub- 
stantial fimounts  of  bonded  Indebtedness 
sold  to  institutional  investors  and  other 
third  party  public  investors  with  such  debt 
being  buttressed  by  the  Joint  and  several 
guarantee  of  the  facility's  stockholders. 
Thus  in  order  fully  to  equate  the  defini- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  Included  in  the  ad- 
justed bai.ls  of  each  of  the  electing  facility's 
stocklioldcrs  with  that  of  an  individual 
partner,  It  has  been  necessary  In  proposed 
new  section  783(b)  to  Include  facility  debt 
held  by  third  parties  for  which  its  share- 
holders are  guarantors.  In  the  case  of  Joint 
and  several  guarantees,  the  new  law  would 
allow  only  a  pro  rata  amount  of  such  sec- 
ondary liability  to  be  added  to  "adjusted 
basis"  in  order  to  insure  that  no  overstate- 
ment of  such  basis  occiu's. 
JuLT  19,  1962. 
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A  bill  to  f.mend  the  Internal  Revenue  Codes 
of  1954  and  1939  to  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation  of  certain  tax   inequities  through 
the  permissive  taxation  of  certain  Jointly 
owned    railroad    terminal    and    switching 
facility  corporations  as  partnerships 
Be  it  etuicted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codes  of  1954  and  1939  are  hereby 
amended,  as  follows: 

■  Sec.  1.  PERMissrvK  Taxation  or  CmxAm 
JoiNTLT  Owned  Railkoad  TniMi- 
NAL  and  SwrrcHiNc  PAcn,rrT 
CoapoaATiONS  as  Paktni:rships 

"Chapt^'  1  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  present  Subchapter  K  a  new  Part 
V  to  read  as  follows: 

"  •P.\KT       V ELECTION       OF       CESTAIN       JOINTLY 

OWNED  KAILROAD  TERMINAL  AND  SWITCHING 
FACILITT  CORPORATIONS  TO  BX  TAXED  AS 
PARTNERSHIPS 

"'Sec.  781.  Definitions. 

■•  Sec.  782.  Election  by  jointly  owned  rail- 
road terminal  and  switching 
facility  corporation. 

"  'Sec.  783  Limitation  on  allowance  of  losses 
to  shareholder  corporations. 

■•  'Sec  781.  Detinitions. 

"'(a)   Jointly     owned     railxoad     texmimal 

AND     SWITCHING     FACILITT     CORPORATION. Por 

purposes  of  Chapter  1.  the  term  "Jointly 
owned  rai.road  terminal  and  switching  facil- 
ity corporation",  hereinafter  referred  to  as  a 
"Joint  ralJ'oad  facility",  means  a  domestic 
corporation  which  Is  not  a  member  of  an 
affiliated  group  (as  defined  In  section  1504) 
and — 

"  '  ( 1 )  all  of  the  shareholders  of  which  are 
domestic  corporations  subject  to  Part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

"  '  ( 2 )  the  principal  business  of  which  is 
the  providing  or  rendering  available  of  ter- 
minal and  switching  facilities  and  services 
within  a  single  metropolitan  area  to  domes- 
tic railroad  corporations  subject  to  Part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  or  to  their 
shippers; 

"  '(3)  a  substantial  part  of  the  services  of 
such  facility  corporation  are  each  year  ren- 
dered to  Its  stockholders; 

"  (4)  wlUch  has  a  tax  year  commencing 
on  January  1; 

"■(5)  which  does  not  qualify  for  freedom 
from  taxation  under  Chapter  1  by  reason  of 
provisions  contained  In  any  other  sub- 
chapter. 

"  (b)  EiECTiNC  Joint  Railroad  Facility. — 
Por  purposes  of  Chapter  1,  the  term  "elect- 
ing Joint  railroad  facility"  means,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  any  taxable  year,  a  Joint  railroad 
facility  which  has  made  an  election   under 


section    782    which    la    in    effect    for    such 
taxable  year. 

"  'Sec.  782.  Elbction  by  Joint  Railroad 
Facility. 

"'(a)  Eljcibilitt. — Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f).  any  Joint  railroad  facility 
may  elect,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter.  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  valid  only  if  all  shareholders 
in  such  electing  corporation  for  each  affected 
year  shall  consent  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  his  delegate  shall  p:-escrlbe  by 
regulations. 

"•(b)  Effect.— If  a  Joint  railroad  facility 
makes  an  election  under  subsection  (a), 
then — 

"  '(1)  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of 
the  facility  corporation  for  which  such  elec- 
tion is  in  effect,  such  electing  facility 
corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  taxts 
imposed  by  this  chapter,  and  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  K  shall  apply  to  such  elect- 
ing facility  corporation,  and 

"'(2)  with  respect  to  all  taxable  year*  of 
a  shareholder  of  such  electing  facility  corpo- 
ration In  which  such  election  is  In  effect, 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  K  shall  likewise 
apply  to  such  shareholder's  Interest  in  the 
electing  facility  corporation. 

"'(c)    'Whehx  and  how  made  — 

"  "(1)  In  General — An  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  made  by  a  Joint  railroad 
facility  in  such  nuuiner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations, 
for  any  taxable  year  oommenclng  with  the 
year  in  which  this  act  Ls  enacted. 

"'(2)  Earlier  Taxable  Years.— An  election 
under  subsection  (a),  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  prior  to  that  of  the  year  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted,  may  be  made  by  a  joint 
railroad  facility  at  any  time  within  6 
months  after  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tory or  his  delegate  with  respect  to  this 
Part  V  of  subchapter  K  shall  becooie  final, 
if 

"'(A)  such  prior  taxable  year  and  all  In- 
tervening taxable  years  of  the  electing  facil- 
ity corporation  and  of  all  of  its  shareholders 
are  not  closed  by  the  running  oi  the  statute 
of  limltaUons,  by  a  binding  statutory  closing 
agreement,  or  by  court  decision  which  shall 
have  become  final;  and 

"  (B)  election  is  made  for  such  prior  tax- 
able year  and  all  intervening  taxable  year(«: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  relating  to  the  tax  years  of 
the  electing  facility  corporation's  sharehold- 
ers shall  be  deemed  satisfied  if  the  electing 
facility  corporation  shall  agree  to  compute 
and  to  pay  as  its  own  liability  an  addi- 
tional tax  for  each  year  for  which  its  election 
is  effective  equal  to  the  Increase  In  tax.  If 
any,  which  Its  shareholders  would  have  borne 
In  each  of  their  corresponding  years  due  to 
the  facility  corporation's  election  under  sub- 
section (a),  had  the  shareholders'  tax  years 
not  been  closed. 

"'(d)  Years  for  which  eFFEcnvE.— An 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  taxable  year  of  the  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  and  all  of  Its  shareholders 
for  the  earliest  year  for  which  an  election 
first  la  made  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable 
years  of  the  electing  facility  corporation  and 
iU  shareholders,  unless  such  election  is 
terminated,  with  respect  to  any  such  taxable 
year,  under  subsection   (c). 

"'(e)  Termination. — 

"'(1)  New  Shareholders —An  election  un- 
der subsection  (a)  made  by  a  Joint  railroad 
facility  shall  terminate  if  any  person  who 
was  not  a  shareholder  In  such  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  — 

"  '(A)  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  taxable 
year  of  the  electing  facility  corporation  for 
which  the  election  Is  effective,  if  such  elec- 
tion Is  made  on  or  before  such  first  day.  or 

"  '(B)  on  the  day  on  which  the  election  Is 
made.  If  such  election  is  made  after  such 
first  day, 
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becomes  a  sharejholdi  it  in  such  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  and  does  not  consent  to 
such  election  wltlhln  ^uch  time  as  the  Secre- 
titry  or  his  delegate  ^all  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. Such  termination  shall  be  effective 
fur  the  taxable  j^ear  of  the  electing  facility 
corporation  In  wihlch  such  person  first  be- 
comes a  shareholder  'in  the  electing  facility 
corporation  and  for  all  succeeding  taxable 
years  of  tlie  electing  laclUty  corporation. 

"  '(2)  Revocation.—  ^n  election  under  sub- 
section (a)  made  by  Bf  Joint  railroad  facility 
may  be  revoked  jby  It  for  any  taxable  year 
of  the  electing  f^cilitjy  corporation  after  the 
first  taxable  yeaf  tot  which  the  election  is 
effective.  An  eleictlou  may  be  revoked  only 
If  all  persons  who  a|ne  shareholders  In  the 
electing  facility  corporation  on  the  day  on 
which  the  revocation, is  made  consent  to  the 
revocation.  Such  relocation  shall  be  made 
In  such  manner  as  thjo  SecreUiry  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  by  regulations. 

"'(3)  Ceases  Tjo  Be  a  Joint  Railroad  Fa- 
cility.—An  election  iunder  subsection  (a) 
made  by  a  Jolht  railroad  facility  shall 
terminate  If  at  any  tjine — 

"•(Ai  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  tax- 
able year  of  the  electing  facility  corporation 
for  which  Its  election  is  effective,  If  such 
election  Is  made  pn  (i»  before  such  first  day. 
or  I 

'•  (B)  after  thfe  da/  on  which  the  election 
Is  made.  If  such  election  l.s  made  after  such 
first  day. 

the  electing  facility  Mrporatlon  ceases  to  be 
a  joint  railroad  facility  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 781  (a»).  Such  termination  shall  be 
effective  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  electing 
facility  corporation  ^B  which  such  electing 
facility  corporation  first  ceases  to  be  a  joint 
railroad  facility  and  lor  all  succeeding  tax- 
able years  of  the  electing  facility  corporation. 

"•(f)  Election  Arr»;R  termination. —  If  a 
Joint  railroad  facilltj  has  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (a)  and  If  such  election 
has  been  terminated  or  has  been  revoked 
under  subsection  (e|,  such  electing  facility 
corporation  (and  any  successor  corporation* 
shall  not  be  eligible  |to  make  a  further  elec- 
tion under  subsectlt^h  (a)  for  any  ta.Table 
year  prior  to  IU  third  taxable  year  which 
begins  after  the  first  taxable  year  for  which 
such  termination  or  revocation  is  effective, 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  consents 
to  such  earlier  eJectlcn. 

"'Sec  783.  LiMiitATiok  on  Allowance  of 
LoMBS  'TO  Shareholder  Corpo- 
■A'^iON:  li 

"  'A  shareholdlfr  corporation's  distributive 
share  of  an  electing  facility  corporation's 
loss  (including  capltRl  loss)  shall  be  allowed 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  shareholdeii's — 

"  '(a)  stock  In  the  elecUng  facility  corpora- 
tion, determined  as  of  the  close  of  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  electing  facility  corporation 
(or.  in  respect  pf  stock  sold  or  otherwl-se 
disposed  of  during  luch  taxable  year,  as  of 
the  day  before  the  dfcie  of  such  sale  or  other 
disposition) .  ana       { 

"•(b)  the  adjusted  basis  of  any  Indebted- 
ness of  the  electing  facility  corporation  to 
the  shareholder.!  Including  Indebtedness  of 
the  electing  facility  corpKaratlon  held  by 
third  parties  butj  for  the  payment  of  which 
the  shareholder  is  liable  (but  only  a  pro 
rata  share  of  siich  debt  owned  by  third 
parties  shall  be  s\>  tJiken  Into  account  where 
the  shareholder's!  guaranty  Is  joint  and  sev- 
eral with  otheri) .  ♦determined  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  electing  fa- 
cility corporation  ((t>r.  If  the  shareholder  Is 
not  a  shareholdej-  St  of  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year,  as  of  Cbe  close  of  the  last  day 
In  such  taxable  ye«r  In  which  the  share- 
holder was  a  shareholder  In  the  electing 
facility  corporation!.  Any  excess  of  such 
loss  over  such  basi»  shall  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  at  the  end  of  the  electing  facility 
corporation's  taxable  year  to  the  extent  that 
such  excess  has  beeh  reduced.' 


"Sec.  2.  Application  to  Certain  Earlier 
Years. 
"The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  is 
hereby  amended  by  Incorporating  therein, 
effective  as  of  that  Code's  effective  date,  all 
of  the  provisions  contained  In  section  1  of 
this  Act." 


FARMERS  WHO  RECEIVE  LOANS 

Th3  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  BeckworthI.  is 
recoRnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  trying  to  get  cer- 
tain information  with  regard  to  grain; 
quc.«;tions  pertaining  to  the  number  of 
farmers  who  obtain  loans  on  more  than 
one  crop  and  other  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sent  out  a  number 
of  letters  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  number  of  farmers  who  receive  loans 
on  more  than  one  crop: 

/insoit.TKX..  June  11.1962. 
Hf)n    LlNDl.EY  Beckworth, 
Hoii.ic  of  Represrntatii'es, 
Wa.'-Uington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  years  1958.  1959.  1960. 
and  1961  we  furnish  the  following  informa- 
iicn  from  the  records  of  Jones  County: 

Question.  How  many  barley  producers  par- 
ticipated  In   the  Commodity   Credit   Corpo- 
ration  loan   program?     What   was   the  total 
loanet"   in  vour  county  In  each  year? 
Answer.  1958.  0;  1959.  0:  1960,  0:  1961,  7. 
Question.  How  many  corn  producers  par- 
ticipated  In   the   Commodity   Credit  Corpo- 
tlon    loan    program?      What    was    the    total 
loaned  In  yoiu-  county  In  each  year? 
Answer  None. 

Question.  How  many  grain  sorghum  pro- 
ducers participated  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  program?  What  was  the 
total  loaned  In  your  countv  In  each  year? 

Answer  1958.  0:  1959,  17;  1960.  37;  1961. 
485 

Question.  How  many  oat  producers  partic- 
ipated In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  program?  What  was  the  total  loaned 
In  your  county  in  each  year? 

Answer.  1958.  47;    1959,  2;    1960.  1;   1961,  5. 
Question.  How  many  rye  producers  partic- 
ipated In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  program?    What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  county  In  each  year? 
Answer    None. 

Question.  How    many    soybean    producers 
participated  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration  loan  program?     What  was  the   total 
loaned  In  your  county  in  each  year? 
Answer.  None. 

Question.  How  many  wheat  producers  par- 
ticipated in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  In  your  county  In  each  year? 

Answer.   1958.  0;  1959.  3:  1960.  20;  1961.  48. 
Question.  How    many     peanut    producers 
participated  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration  loan   program?     What  was  the  total 
loaned  In  your  county  in  each  year? 
Answer.  None. 

Question.  How  many  rice  producers  partic- 
ipated In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  program?    What  was  the  total  loaned  In 
your  county  In  each  year? 
Answer.  None. 

Question.  How  many  cotton  producers  par- 
ticipated m  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program?  What  was  the  total 
loaned  In  your  county  In  each  year? 
Answer.  None  through  this  office. 
Question.  How  many  farmers  participated 
In  the  programs  of  two  of  these  crops? 

Answer.  32. 

Question.  How  many  farmers  participated 
*ln  the  programs  of  three  of  these  crops? 
Answer.  2. 


Question.  How  many  farmers  participated 
in  the  programs  of  four  of  these  crops? 
Answer.  None. 

Very  truly -yours, 

R.  B.  Rowland, 

Office  Manager. 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  13.  1962. 
To:    Lindley   Beckworth,   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives,   United    States,    Washington, 
DC. 
From:     West     Pottawattamie     ASCS     office, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Subject:  Information  for  1958,  1959,  1960, 
and  1961. 
Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  Is  the  Information  that 
you  requested  from  our  office  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  The  county  office  records  for 
1958  and  1959  have  been  sent  to  GSA  in 
Kansas  City  for  storage,  except  for  our  regis- 
ter that  has  the  number  of  loans. 


I!:il).  y 


("in  II 


<>r:iiii  surjitiiiiii. 


Oat.s. 


ity. 


.*M»yl>»'au« 


U  ll.:.l 


Year 

Loans 

Amount 
loaned 

IflM 

3 

I'nkmivn 

l9Se 

None 

I960 

None  ' 
None  , 

1958 

<;i7 

I'nknown 

1950 

h«2 

Inknowii 

1960 

Ull 

«2.IU7,(ii>.'i 

1961 

mn 

1.9.^.1.34:1 

1958 

ai.s 

In  known 

1069 

25 

I'nknovm 

1960 

25 

27.  --'47 

1961 

10 

19.  •V'n 

1988 

8 

I'nknown 

19S0 

7 

I'nknoMn 

1960 

(1 

4.:«e 

1961 

«i 

3.<a4 

19S8 
I9S9 

-None 
None 

1960 
1961 
1958 

Nom- 
None 

12» 

Tnknowii 

1959 

4R 

luknown 

1960 

23 

4.S.>w«* 

1961 

144 

2m.  Mk> 

1958 

1K4 

In  known 

19S9 

117 

I'nknuwn 

I960 

90 

m>.  44U 

1961 

61 

(U.31.5 

For  peanuts,  rice,  and  cotton  there  were 
none  In  1958,  1969.  1960,  and  1961. 

Approximately  250  farmers  participated  In 
the  programs  of  2  of  these  crops.  Approxi- 
mately 135  farmers  participated  In  the  pro- 
grams of  3  of  these  crops.  Approximately 
10  farmers  participated  in  the  programs  of 
4  of  these  crops. 
Sincerely, 

Don  R.  Hapden, 

Manager. 


Ballinger,  Tex.,  June  8.  1962. 
Hon.  Lindley  Beckworth, 
HoiLse  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  re  your  inquiry  to  the  Run- 
nels County  ASCS  office  dated  June  4,  1962. 
we  herewith  submit  the  following  informa- 
tion In  the  order  of  request: 

Barley  producers  participating  In  the  CCC 
loan  program: 

In  1958:  140  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $972.39. 

In  1959:   0  loans. 

In  1960:  3  producers;  total  amount  loaned: 
$5,297.81. 

In  1961 :  86  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $46,306.88. 

No  corn   loans  made  In  this   county. 

Grain  sorghvun  producers  participating  In 
tlie  CCC  loan  program: 

In  1958:  249  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:    $3,087.34. 

In  1959:  14  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $12,039.25. 

In  1960:  3  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $3,482.28. 

In  1961:  681  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $820,960.35. 
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Oat  producers  partlclpatlag  In  CCC  loan 
program : 

In  1958:  546  producers;  total  amount 
lonned:  $5,083.04. 

In  1959:   0  loans. 

I;i  1960:  12  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $12,707.80. 

In  1961:  197  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:    $108,533.74. 

No  rye  loans  made  In  the  county. 

No  soybeans  loaned  on  in  this  county. 

Wheat  producers  participating  In  the  CX'C 
loan  program: 

In  1958;  241  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:    $4,235.72. 

In  1959:  1  producer;  total  amount 
loaned:   $809.84. 

In  1960:  5  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:    $20,213.43. 


In  1961 :  32  producers;  total  amount 
loaned:   $65.413  03. 

No  peanut  loans  made  In  the  county. 

No  rice  loans  made  In  the  county. 

The  number  of  cotton  producers  partici- 
pating in  the  CCC  loan  program  and  the 
amount  loaned  Is  not  available  In  the  county 
office,  since  these  loans  are  handled  through 
the  New  Orleans  commodity  office. 

In  1956,  approximately  980  farmers  partici- 
pated In  the  programs  of  2  of  these  crops: 
approximately  775  participated  In  the  pro- 
grams of  3  of  these  crops;  and  approximately 
558  participated  in  tlie  programs  of  4  of  these 
crops. 

In  1959.  one  producer  participated  In  the 
programs  of  two  of  these  crops;  none  In 
three;  and  none  in  four. 

,  In  1960.  three  producers  parUcipated  In 
the  programs  of  two  of  these  crops;  none 
in  three  and  none  In  four. 


In  1961,  approximately  723  of  these  farm- 
ers participated  in  the  programs  of  2  of 
these  crops;  approximately  700  farmers  par- 
ticipated in  the  programs  of  3  of  these 
crops;  and  approximately  6M  farmers  par- 
ticipated in  the  programs  of  4  of  these  crops. 

We  are  glad  to  l>e  of  assistance  to  you  tn 
assembling  this  Information,  and  if  further 
Information  is  needed,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  of  help. 

Very  truly  yours. 

TaoT  A.  PuLUN. 
Acting  OJice  Matiager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10.  1961,  I  in- 
cluded in  the  Congrk.ssional  Record 
some  figures  concerning  grain.  I  again 
include  the  figures  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


l^umber  of  farms  reporting  hanesled  acre*  of  tptciJUd  eommoditiet,  by  SUUt*,  1969 


sute 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas.............. 

CalUomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut........... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

M.-jho ...... 

Illinois 

Indiana ............ 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky.... .... 

lyonisians 

Maine ..... 

Maryland 

Maiisachasetts 

Midi  lean 

M  innesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montcin.i 


Harvested 
for  train 


Com 


83,  7.W 
176 

33,048 
2,28« 
7,242 

see 
3.«ao 

0,064 

71,043 

1,  7(51 

131.296 

M,223 

165,167 

39,223 

99,195 

32.686 

87 

16,067 

373 

68,700 

103,996 

90,762 

94.973 

124 


Grain 

sor- 

gbum 


1,173 
802 
1.661 
2.516 
3.886 


1.127 


1,200 

773 

3.051 

59,661 

3,311 

232 


58S 
19,242 


narrestcd 


u 


Oats 


B.trley 


3,182 

67 

3,362 

1,136 

5,143 

96 

522 

373 

9,461 

6.486 

73.182 

48.  C85 

127,849 

31.560 

4.  .'>3S 

1,714 

2.183 

5,081 

01 

54.149 

107,304 

4.(188 

32,832 

7,756 


1,021 
402 

7,638 
10,688 

""762 


674 
9.171 
5.400 

4.  <I09 

1.325 

2t),  676 

4,850 


40 
5,055 


7.  H2S 
16.960 

ii'.'ssii' 

1.=;,  497 


Rye 


1,234 

84 

8;tf 


1,123 
1<«S 
4,323 
5.991 
841 
5.  ^M 
1.214 


42 

1.S3.S 

78 

5.  218 

2.  .854 

3.'6«4 
332 


Soy- 
beans 

lor 
beans 


2.048 
7i,'47» 


2.959 

414 

1.563 


88,268 
60.536 
64,374 
11.927 
4.  2S6 
3,  6ol 


4.417 

8.92* 
57.865 

0,634 
42,757 


Wint«» 

wheat 

31163 

•44 

5,028 

1883 

11.459 

43 

1,002 

2S8 

7.496 

5,350 

63.945 

57,802 

7,854 

83,005 

10.185 

515 

36 

7,848 

37 

63.543 

Z878 

1,191 

C1.GK6 

9.177 

Slate 


n  arrested 
for  frain 


Nebra«k3 

Nevada 

New  HriTiipshlre 

New  Jersey 

New  Meitco 

New  Yofk 

North  Crirolinn 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Orecon 

IVnnsjrlviuila ^.... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Tezas 

tlah 

Verinor.t 

VlrRiifla 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ......... 

Wyoming 


Cora 


70,13$ 

33 

«« 

4.M$ 

^361 

18,633 

IU678 

8,438 

10i«7S 

11,801 

l.«l 

$4,137 

43 

88,187 

80.381 

94.888 

$4,881 

4M 

138 

60.638 

1.9S7 

191933 

901101 


Orala 

sor- 

gbun 


31.388 

"i'.iiri' 

"6.074' 

36 

'i7.'074" 

823 
4.138 
3.306 

89.349 


985 


10 


Hsmsted 


Osta 


38,367 

101 

78 

1,856 

478 

38.159 

2«,I.W 

33,800 

•8,619 

15,092 

8.  7S2 

88,384 

• 

17,228 

33.008 

9.840 

17,853 

2.460 

1,113 

11,8a 

8,  388 

4.343 

106.844 

8.W3 


Barley 


10.987 
880 


1.888 

937 

1640. 

T.074 

88.688 
•.452 

13,880 
«..'W 

18,388 

3 

XS10 

0,907 

3.888 

8,104 

7,579 

10 

0,170 

•,700 

•83 

3,318 

3,800 


RfS 


S.0O4 
10 
14 

113 
1,178 
1680 
S.A48 

i773 

2.372 

•1« 

3.848 

31 

i,oe« 

2,364 

861 

483 

7) 

IS 

2.310 
773 
137 

XI08 
111 


ooy* 


lor 

beans 


8,388 


1.018 


188 

38.  888 
2.  9»0 

42.488 
1.683 


713 


7,748 
8,911 

7.08$ 


8k  88$ 
...... 

4.088 


Whiter 
wheal 


4^101 

106 

2 

1444 

1.3tt5 

16.336 

41.450 

863 

•7.453 

35.735 

•.844 

48.827 

8 

18.  516 

8.504 

13,042 

35.851 

2,353 

84 

X888 

7.808 

2.0M 

S.8BS 

1,484 


Pouree:  Daily  Concrk?siox.m  RecoRn.  Apr.  13,  I'm!,  p.  .\2478. 

Corn  crop,  1959:  Number  of  farms  reporting  kantsUd  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of  number 

of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvesUd  by  StaUs,  through  Jan.  31,  1961 


f 


Utes 


-Mabama 

.\riiona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

<  onnectieut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mulio 

Illinois .. 

Indiana 

Iowa „.. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

IvOULsiana 

Maine 

Maryland ' 

Massacbosetts 

Michigan . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

.Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Number  of 
(arms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


83.756 

176 

33,048 

2,286 

7,242 

385 

3.660 

9.064 

71,043 

1.761 

131,295 

99,253 

155,  167 

39,223 

09,  !».'> 

32,686 

57 

16.067 

373 

68.700 

103.996 

90.763 

94.973 

124 

70,130 


-Vumber  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  > 


181 

(') 

21 

66 

350 

(>) 

80 

11 

296 

23 

35,109 

12,463 

101,556 

10,884 

1.808 

1 

(») 

104 
(») 

4.873 
24,420 
101 
13.133 
(") 
47, 078 


Number  of 

price  support 

loans  as  a 

pereent  of 

number  of 

(artns  raperi- 

*!i:ssar 

0  23 

.06 

Z88 

4.60 

."b 

.12 

.43 

1.94 

36.74 

12.58 

68.44 

30.98 

L90 

.03 

0 

.86 

7.00 

23.48 

.11 

13.81 

67.13 

States 


Nerala 

New  Hampshirs. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Nortb  Dakou... 

Ohio 

Oklaboma 

Oregon .. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakou... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totol 


Numtier  o< 
(arms  re- 
porting 


harvested 


33 

00 

4,040 

3.881 

18,031 

142,678 

8,433 

104,078 

11.801 

1.488 

64.137 

43 

85,187 

30,361 

•4, 88$ 

•4.881 

401 

188 

•a  888 

1.087 

19.933 

90.101 

604 


1,980,411 


Numt)«r  of 
prios  sup- 
port loans 


S 


180 
808 

788 

a,8M 

30 

80 

11$ 

m 

3U 

8.S8T 
lU 

•• 
1 

o 

80 

338 

6 

2,008 

7 


271,088 


Numbsr  o( 

prios  support 

loans  as  a 

peresQt  of 

farms  nporl- 
ing  acreajce 


a  01 

".07 

.38 

18.80 

a42 

.35 

8.87 

.38 


17. 


.13 

.11 
.25 


11.88 

.03 

3.23 

LOO 


13.03 


>  It  should  l)c  noted  that  the  number  of  loans  pran(«<l  on  a  commodilv  does  not 
iK'fv.ssarily  indicate  U»e  iiumljcr  f>(  (arms  on  which  lo-ins  were  niatle  liec-uu-<>  of  llie 
ff-t  that  more  tlr.oi  1  loan  may  bo  granted  on  a  (imiiuodily  on  1  farm. 

-  Nut  rt'iiorlcd. 


.'knirees:  Dully  Cosork.viosai,  RfCORp,  Apr  l.V  19fil.  p  A24T8,  ".ViimlxT  of  farms 
ri'iMirlinif  h^irvested  acris  of  .s|>erified  cominodittes,  liy  8t«t»'s,  1050."  Htatistleal  taUes 
(Mm  the  oflieo  of  Hon.  Li.m>i.kt  bet  kWuaTH.  Meml.>er  cl  t  ongnss,  Texas. 


1962 

Grain  Morfhum  crop,  1959 
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Number  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent 
of  number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan,  SI,  1961 


States 


Alabama 

Arlsona 

Arkansas 

Calilomla.... 

Colorado 

Oeorgia. 

nilnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan.s:is 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Minnesota... 


EJ 


Number  of 

Number  o( 

Number  of 

price  8U[)port 

farms  re- 

price sup- 

loans as  a 

porting 

port  loans 

percent  of 

acreage 

number  of 

harvested 

farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

1,173 

1 

0  08 

803 

42 

5.20 

1,661 

7 

.42 

2,514 

9 

.35 

U.hsr. 

104 

Z67 

1,127 

(') 

1,200 

1 

.08 

773 

7 

.9 

3.051 

403 

13.30 

&0,GC1 

16,794 

'A.\i 

2,311 

2 

.08 

2;i3 
888 

7 
6 

LOO 

19,242 

1,304 

7.08 

States 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma .. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee „ 

Texas „.. 

Virginia . 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


31.338 

1.697 

6.074 

25 

17, 074 

825 

4,138 

3.266 

50.340 

685 

O 

10 


222.601 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ■ 


13.704 
287 
15 
(») 

219 

(») 

85 

1 

16.308 

(») 

17 
(») 


49,383 


Kumber  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
nnmlier  of 
farms  refxirt- 
Ing  acreage 
harvested 


43.73 

16.91 

.24 


Las 


XOS 
.03 

37.48 


23.18 


>  It  >lMMilii  be  note<l  that  the  niiiiil«r  of  loans  gruntc<l  on  a  coniniodiiy  does  not 
nnv^-wirily  Indicale  iIm-  nun.l«fJ4f  f:irnis  on  aliith  l(jiiii.>  were  niatle  Im^omi^  of  ttic  fact 
lliat  more  than  I  loan  m.>y  lie  gf^ited  on  a  c<jmuiu<Jiiy  on  1  (arm. 

'  .Not  rriiortcd. 


Oat  crop,  1959:  Numbrr 


ijf 


States 


Alabai 

Alaski 

Arl 

Arkai 

Calttemla. 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut ................. . 

TK'laware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho . .... 

RlinoU 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


Kansas 

Kentucky . . 

I^ulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 
Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Mioneaota. 

MisstoslppL 

Miasoari 

Montana 

Nebraska. 


.>^irce>:  Daily  CosfiKESsiONAL  KluORn,  Apr.  1.3,  19C1,  p.  .^.217S,  "Number  of  farms 
reixir'ing  liarvest^ni  acres  of  S|iecifie<l  commodities,  by  States.  19.59."  Statli=tical  tables 
from  llic  olFicc  of  iicu.  Li.mii.kv  BtXKWOKTii,  Memljer  of  Congress,  Texas. 


'arms  rtporting  harfested  acres,  numhcr  of  price  support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of  number 
of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Number  t)f 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested ' 


>♦- 


3.183 
84 

67 

3.362 

1,135 

8,143 

96 

623 

373 

9.461 

6,486 

73.183 

48.685 

127.849 

31.560 

4.528 

1,714 

2.483 

8.081 

01 

54.149 

107.204 

4.068 

32.832 

7,756 

38.367 


NuniLer  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ' 


Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
peroent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


m 


0 
1 

28 
1 
S 


o 


178 
48 

36 

15 

985 

40 

10 
213 


States 


Number  of 
(arms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


0.28 


.83 
.08 
.05 


40 
1,363 
88 

24 

36 
OS 


L88 
.74 
.05 
.03 
.77 
.18 


.68 
8.63 


.07 
L37 
3.15 
.07 
.33 
.35 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire .. 

New  Jersey .......... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklaboma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .._...... 

Rhode  Island .. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee .. 

Texas . 

Utah 

Vermont.... 

Virginia 

Washington . 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


101 

75 

1.555 

475 

38.150 

20.130 

32,600 

ra.«io 

15,092 
6,782 

63,354 
9 

17,228 

33.0J6 
9,840 

17,853 
2,460 
1,112 

11,643 

5,289 

4.342 

106,844 

2.983 


1,026,000 


Number  of 
pries  sup- 
port loans 
made  > 


(») 
(«) 


m 


m 


36 
61 
627 
48 
54 
22 
11 

ISO 
860 

124 
1 


Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
peroent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


loe 

23 

13 


4,833 


0.07 
.21 

LOB 
.67 


.08 


.n 

LOS 


.08 
.M 


LS8 
.43 


1  It  sluiuid  l«  iiuUnI  tlial  tl 
neecsMirlly  indicale  the  niiinbc 
that  nmre  than  1  loan  may  Iw  ijr: 

'  Not  reimrted. 


CVIII- 


-«95 


I  numlier  of  loans 

of  (ar  m*  on  which 

iiti'd  on  a  i^imnK 


granted  on  a  commodity  d<;e-s  not 
loans  were  ma<le  liccause  of  ihe  fact 
xlity  on  1  farm. 


Sources;  Daily  Conoressiov.vl  Record,  Apr.  13, 1<W1,  p.  .^2478.' 
roiX)rling  harvested  acres  of  specified  commodities  by  State',  1959." 


'Xuml)or  of  farms 
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1969  barley  crop:  Numhtr  of  fartiu  reporting  harvetUd  acrtt,  numher  of  price  $upport  loane  made,  and  nufuUr  of  loans  as  a  percent  of 

MiiinW  offarmt  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  Staiee,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Stotos 


Alabama 

Alaska ... 

Arlxona 

Arkeuisaa 

Calliomla 

Colorado -. 

Delaware.... 

Qforti». 

Idaho 

niinolB 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michl«an 

Mtnnesot* 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jeraey..... 


Number  of 
terms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


(») 

67 

1,021 

403 

7,638 

10.688 

762 

S74 

8,171 

&,400 

4.900 

1.398 

26,676 

4,8fiO 

46 

6,055 

7,828 

16,900 

12.886 

15,407 

10.037 

380 

1,386 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ■ 


Number  of 
price  support 

loans  as 

percentage  of 

farms  rei>ort- 

ing  acrea«;e 

harvested 


2 
1 

21 

6 

113 

85 

2 

345 

2 

2 

46 

8M 

3 

1 

(») 

10 

3,046 

27 

3.234 

402 

1 

1 


1.40 
2.06 
1.24 
1.47 
.70 

"  .34 

3.76 
.03 
.04 

3.30 

3.32 
.06 

100 

"  .'34 

17.34 

.21 

14.43 

3.68 

.30 

.07 


States 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washin^rton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 
»crea(tc 
harve*ted 


937 

2.640 

7.074 

38,668 

6.453 

13,850 

8.560 

15.335 

2 

2.310 

0,007 

3,360 

0^104 

7.670 

10 

0.170 

6,700 

008 

3.316 

2.800 


300,180 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  ■ 


4 

3 

17 

7.344 

8 

336 

278 

2 

o 

« 

453 

33 
66 

O 

3 
680 

3 
18 


16,350 


Number  of 
price  support 

loans  as 
percentage  of 
fvms  report- 
ing acrenrv 
harvested 


0.40 
.11 
.34 

18.99 

.07 

1  70 

3.24 

.13 


.38 
4.66 


.a 

.71 


.02 
.83 


.00 
.64 


&00 


•  It  should  bo  note<l  that  the  numlxr  of  luan.s  eraiitod  on  a  commodity  <lo«'<  not 
nect'.ssarily  indicate  the  numU'r  of  farms  011  which  loan.s  were  ma<le  hecaui*  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  1  loan  may  he  granted  on  a  cutumo^lity  on  1  farm. 

>  Not  reported. 


.Smrces;  Daily  C()Ni.re.s.sional  KetoRP,  .\|>r.  13,  IWd,  p.  .\24TM,  ".\'iiml>er  o(  fatmi 
re|wirtin(f  harvc.<ste«l  acres  of  .tr>eelfle<l  onnimixlittrx.  I>y  .*»ia««^.  I9.W."  StatLstii-al  tttl>l«  « 
from  tliv  ofliee  of  ilon.  Lindlkv  Hei  kwuKTii,  .Mt-nilier  of  <'o!igre.s.<,  Tria«. 


1950  rye  crop:  Number  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price-support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of  number 

of  farms  reporting  acreage  hartested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


States 


Arlxona 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

IVlawjre.... 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mass-ichusctts.. 

Mlchlean 

Minnesota 

Mi-^souri 

Mont-uia 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  IIam{>shire 

New  Jersey 


Number  of 

N!umber  of 

price  support 

Ntimher  of 

farms  re- 

N'unilier of 

loans  as  a 

farms  re- 

.Number  of 

porting 

price  sup- 

percent of 

States 

l>ortlDg 

I>rl<e  sup- 

acreage 

port  loans 

number  of 

arrvare 

port  loans 

harvested 

made  > 

farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

harvested 

made  > 

8 

1.234 

10 

New  Mexico 

113 
1.178 

(1) 

0.81 

New  York 

3 

M 

879 

1,123 

3 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio  

3.680 

3.648 
1773 

3 

311 

.26 

1 

l'.« 

8 

4.10 

Oklahoma 

1373 

4 

4.323 

(*) 

Oregon    ................................ 

616 

16 

6.  991 

(«) 

Petin.iylvanla ... ................... 

3,845 

<Ti 

Ml 

3 

.3 

Rho<le  Island 

31 

W 

5,251 

96 

I.R2 

South  Carolina 

1.060 

3 

1,214 

(») 

South  DakoU 

1364 

88 

42 

(») 

Tennessee 

Ml 

0 

1,«*35 

(«) 

Texas 

4«3 

s 

7H 

(») 

I  tah 

73 

a.  218 

1 

.01 

Vermont 

15 

m 

2.M4 

no 

110 

Virginia 

1319 

0 

3,U«4 

6 

.19 

Washington 

773 

100 

332 

5,IH>4 

10 

14 

690 

26 

76 

(») 
(») 

w 

7.80 
1  61 

West  Virginia 

137 
111 

(*) 

Wisconsin 

1 

Wyoming 

80 

Total 

•0,000 

•53 

Numl>eT  of 
prlee  support 
loans  as  a 
I>ercent  of 
number  of 
farms  reporl- 
mg  arrrare 
harvested 


0  18 
.11 

8  78 
.01 
.16 

ISO 


.!• 


38.70 


.04 
1  37 


1  r 


'  It  should  he  noted  that  tlie  number  of  loaas  grante<l  on  a  eommo<llty  doe.s  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  number  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  liecause  of  tlie  fact 
that  more  than  1  loan  may  bo  granted  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 

'  Not  reported. 


.'Sources:  Dally  CoNORlSfilOVAL  Uetorp,  Apr.  13.  1961,  p.  A2478.  ".N'uml>er  of  farm" 
reiiorting  harvested  acres  of  »peeifl«-<l  cumnKxIilies.  hy  Stati-s.  Itt5«.  *  HlalLMlral  lal-U-s 
from  the  office  of  Hon.  Lisdlit  Bkkwurtii,  .Mcnibw  ul  Congress,  Te\a.s. 
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Soybean  crop  1969:  Nwnber  of  farms  reporting  harvested  acres,  number  of  price  support  loaru  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent  of 

1 1  number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  throtigh  Jan.  SI,  1961 


Number  of 
terms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ceorrta 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa .......... 

Kansas _...^ 

Ken  tuck  7 ..... 

LottMana 

Marytand 

MksblgafD 

MtaiBcsou — 

Mtattaslppt 

MtSMUrt 

Nebra**. 


u 


2,048 

31,470 

1080 

414 

1,552 

88,268 

60,526 

64.374 

11.037 

4,286 

3,661 

4.417 

8,034 

87,868 

0.634 

41787 

8,233 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made ' 


Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


18 

786 

3 

w 

18 

8,170 

1,876 

33,821 

810 

66 

U 

134 

10,800 

S3S 

3, 888 

888 


0.73 

».62 

.06 


1.15 
0.26 
3.00 
36.64 
6.87 
1.51 
.30 


BUtes 


1.60 

18.84 

S.>6 

0.03 
10.66 


New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico....... .. 

New  York ...... 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania . .. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Noniberor 
farms  re- 
porting 
acreage 
harvested 


Total. 


1.018 

(») 
158 

25,665 
2,050 

42,480 
1,652 
773 
7.745 
3,013 
7.056 

(») 
9,800 
48 
4,068 


Number  of 
price  sup- 
port loans 
made  > 


407.666 


6 

3 

1 

30 

843 

1.847 

80 

4 

147 

380 

188 

10 

10 

(») 

33 


Number  of 
price  support 
loans  as  a 
percent  of 
number  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


0.40 


83.800 


.60 

.15 

18.32 

3.64 

5.38 

.50 

1.88 

6.61 

166 


.10 


ia83 


'  It  should  Iw  noted  that  llie  numlier  of  loans  crante*!  on  a  commodity  does  not 
nea-ssarily  indicate  the  number  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  made  because  of  tlie  fact 
that  more  than  1  loan  may  u  granted  on  a  coiniiKxlity  on  1  farm. 

'•  Not  reported. 


.Sources:  Daily  Congrbssionai.  Record.  Apr.  13, 1961,  p.  A2478,  "Number  of  farms 
reiwrting  harvested  acres  of  specified  commodities,  by  States,  1959.''  Statistical  tables 
from  the  office  of  Hon.  Lindlet  Bkckworto,  Member  of  Congress,  Texas. 


WXt^  cr«f,  1969: 


N^nAer  of  farms  reporting  harvesUd  acres,  number  of  price-support  loans  made,  and  number  of  loans  as  a  percent 
of  number  of  farms  reporting  acreage  harvested  by  States,  through  Jan.  SI,  1961 


8  lahnmn ......... 

Irlinas . 

Caaiorvia.."!" 

Cotorade 

Con— cOmt 

Ddawar* . 

norVta 


.u. 


UUaols.. 

Indiana, 
le 


!■► 


Kentucky. 


Maine. 
Ml 

M  aasacbuaatts. . 

Michigan 

MlnxMSota 

MISMRufri.TI!! 

Mflsitann 

Nebtvakn 


;;£; 


Number  of 
farms  re- 
porting 


harvested' 


11«» 

•44 

8,038 

1883 

13,078 

42 

1,003 

30 

7.408 

30,700 

•3.0tt 

87,803 

7,8M 

83,008 

10,188 

818 

SO 

7,»M 

37 

•3,843 

80, 3« 

1,301 

ii.tm 

33.801 
44.101 


Nomberof 
priee  sup- 
port loans 
made* 


Number  o( 
price  support 
loans  asa 
percent  of 
numtier  of 
farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 


SI 

0 

1«1 

343 

8,706 
(•) 
11 

W 
434 
•,608 
3,«08 

•01 

1.100 

•8,881 

068 

(F) 
C) 
170 

1,878 

37 

11,7» 

7,388 
84. 380 


3.74 

1.40 

3.30 

11.80 

44.33 


1.00 


6.70 

31.88 

6.74 

1.04 

18.38 

118.00 

1.04 


134 

3.87 

4.67 

108 

10.03 

31.83 

08.10 

8tet«8 


Nevada 

New  Hampahln. 

New  Jersey ., 

New  Mexico..... 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahonu. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
Sooth  DakoU... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waishington 

West  V&ginla... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

price  support 

farms  re- 

price sup- 

kNuuasa 

porting 

percent  of 

acreage 

made' 

number  of 

harvested' 

farms  report- 
ing acreage 
harvested 

383 

2 

3.444 

01 

i'73 

1.006 

636 

31.40 

18,336 

000 

8.10 

41.4S0 

202 

0.70 

88,186 

13,203 

2166 

87.453 

1168 

3.21 

38.738 

14.383 

30101 

10,100 

3.487 

34.21 

43,827 

788 

L73 

8 

(») 

18,616 

383 

138 

34,138 

8,830 

U.87 

13,043 

«« 

184 

28,861 

8.833 

SLM 

^874 

388 

3.68 

64 

m 

34.386 

1.004 

4.13 

11,636 

0^334 

8au 

1004 

3 

.10 

•^•08 

30 

.38 

1488 

481 

18.14 

081,107 

341883 

3108 

'  All  wlieat.    Include-  -cim   ..\(  rvuicmcnl  btt  farms  growing  more  than  1  class  of 

'  It  «l>ouM  be  note<l  than  lU  iiiitnher  of  loans  granted  on  a  commo<lity  <•")-''"'>' 
neces-sarlly  ln<ll«-ate  tlie  iiiiaihpr  of  farms  on  which  loans  were  mrt<le  liecatise  of  the  fait 

br  gnuite<l  on  a  commodity  on  1  farm. 


I  tiat  more  I  lian  1  loan  may 


•  -Vol  reiwrted 

Sources:  Dally  Cox(iRB.ssio\Ai.  RECORD,  Apr.  13.  1961,  p.  A2478, "Number  of  fsM-ms 
reiwrting  harvested  acres  of  .specified  commodities,  by  State.s,  1959."  Statistical  tables 
from  tlie  office  of  Hon.  Lindi.et  Hkckwortii,  Member  of  Congress,  Texas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  lonR  time  I  have 
tried  to  obtain  informRtion  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  people  who  actually  farm  who 
receive  loans.  A  few  days  ago  in  the 
Congressional  Record  we  find  a  letter 
from  Nashville.  Ark.,  written  May  9. 
which  contains  this  paragraph: 

It  is  not  reaaonabi*  to  suppose  my  Ideas 
oil  a  farm  program  would  vaguely  resemble 
thoFe  of  a  cotton  grower,  tobacco  grower, 
wheat  grower,  or  rice  grower,  with  their 
guaranteed  existence,  needed  or  not.  Yet 
even  though  unsupjiorted  agriculture  rep- 
resenU  82  percent  of  the  Industry  we  hear 
much  more  from  the  18  percent. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  Hon.  John  L.  Mc- 


Clellan,  and  the  above-mentioned  let- 
ter in  its  entirety,  written  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Yarbrough : 

Statement  or  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan 
Mr.  President,  a  week  ago  today  the  Sen- 
ate pa£8ed  the  omnibus  farm  bill  with 
amendments.  The  narrow  margin  by  which 
this  measure  was  approved  by  the  Senate  is 
Illustrative  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
sharp  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  constitute  this  Nation's  agricultural 
policies.  This  la  certainly  one  field  where 
reasonable  men  dlfler,  and  differ  widely.  In 
their  convictions  as  to  the  course  our  Gov- 
ernment should  follow  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  very  complex  farm  problem. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  D.  B.  Yarbrough,  of  Route 
5,  Nashville,  Ark.,  very  ably  presenting  his 


views  on  this  question.  While  I  am  sure 
that  Mi.  Yarbrough's  comments  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  persuasions  of  many  of  my 
colleagues,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  he- 
very  succinctly  puts  the  problem  In  perspec- 
tive, and  his  letter  I  believe  Is  representative 
of  the  thinking  of  a  large  segment  of  our 
farm  population.    The  letter  follows: 

Nashville,  Ark., 

May  9,  1962. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  continue  to  notice  how  out  of 
patience  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Freeman  are  with  the  lack  of  agreement 
among  farmers  and  farm  organizations  on 
the  direction  a  farm  program  should  take. 

I  believe  I  remember  that  only  18  percent 
of  the  farming  people  produce  the  so-called 
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basic  crops  that  cost  the  farm  program  so 
much  money.  I  happen  to  grow  peaches, 
strawberries,  and  cattle.  They  are  not  con- 
sidered basic,  are  not  supported  by  subsidies, 
and  if  the  industry  gets  overcrowded  nature 
takes  care  of  the  surplus  or  the  least  efficient 
producers  or  both. 

It  Is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  my  ideas  on 
a  farm  program  would  vaguely  resemble 
those  of  a  cotton  grower,  tobacco  grower, 
wheat  grower,  or  rice  grower,  with  their 
guaranteed  existence,  needed  or  not.  Tet 
even  though  unsupported  agrlcviltvire  rep- 
resents 82  percent  of  the  Industry  we  hear 
much  more  from  the  18  percent. 

I  notice  that  each  county  has  many  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
My  business  pays  taxes  to  help  support  these 
people  and  the  subsidies  they  dispense,  yet 
my  business  receives  much  less  benefit  than 
my  cotton-,  wheat-,  or  rice-growing  neigh- 
bor. 

Those  segments  of  agriculture  devoted  to 
the  production  of  products  that  lend  them- 
selves to  storage  seem  to  have  caused  us 
the  most  trouble  since  we  began  trying  to 
belp  the  situation  30  years  ago.  We  could 
not  store  the  surpliis  fruit  or  vegetables  so 
they  rotted.  The  unfortunate  growers  quit, 
went  to  town,  and  got  a  ]ob  or  otherwise  di- 
verted their  efforts.  We  hear  quite  a  lot 
about  the  calamity  we  would  cause  If  we 
should  suspend  all  supports.  There  would 
Ukely  not  be  any  more  calamity  than  has 
happened  in  any  other  segment  of  agricul- 
ture, but  it  has  been  artificially  delayed  a 
long  time  and  would  now  all  happen  at  once 
and  we  should  not  provoke  that.  We  could, 
however,  reduce  the  supports  gradually,  re- 
turn to  a  more  realistic  position,  and  remove 
some  of  the  tax  burden  from  all  of  us. 

I  read  a  lot  now  that  the  farmer  Is  ada- 
mant. He  has  about  quit  writing  his  Con- 
gressman about  what  he  thinks.  I  think 
^e  Is  confxised.  Each  one  wants  to  feather 
his  own  nest,  but  many  of  us  feel  that  our 
ends  would  beet  be  served  by  abolishing  the 
farm  program  altogether  since  we  cannot 
limit  it  to  such  universal  agricultural  needs 
as  research  and  extension.  A  few  years  ago 
I  reacted  to  some  of  the  strong  feelings  I 
have  about  our  farm  program,  by  writing  to 
Congressman  Coolet  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  In  his  reply  he  told  me 
he  knew  more  about  what  I  needed  than  I 
did.  It  may  be  so.  so  why  write?  Before 
that  time  I  had  thought  I  had  some  back- 
ground knowledge,  having  grown  up  on  a 
cotton-corn-frult-livestock  farm  In  east 
Texas.  I  worked  for  and  got  a  B.S.  degree 
In  agriculture  from  Texas  A.  fc  M.,  worked 
as  administrative  officer  for  AAA  from  1938 
to  1942,  served  in  the  Air  Force  1942-45.  built 
farm  machinery  3  years.  Prom  1948  to  1960 
I  managed  this  1.000-acre  peach  orchard  and 
strawberry  farm,  while  growing  an  occhard  of 
my  own.  Since  the  owners  could  not  seem 
to  realize  a  profit.  In  1960  they  allowed  me 
to  enter  a  purchase  agreement  with  them 
to  buy  this  place. 

It  has  never  made  sense  to  me  to  pay  peo- 
ple to  produce  something  we  do  not  need 
enough  for  the  market  to  support  the  price. 
It  did  not  make  sense  in  1933  when  I  plowed 
up  cotton,  in  1939-42,  when  I  handed  out 
checks  amounting  to  half  a  million  dollars 
ti*  cottongrowers,  and  it  seems  highly  un- 
fair now. 

I  have  wondered  a  long  time  how  tobacco 
could  be  considered  a  basic  crop  while 
neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  enjoy  that  cate- 
gory in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ex- 
cept when  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
extension  dietitian  prepares  a  menu  for 
adult  or  child.  She  would  register  horror 
at  suggesting  tobacco  as  basic  for  a  child's 
diet  and  she  would  Invariably  Include  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  meat. 

Basically,  our  farm  problem  could  much 
more  easily  be  solved  If   we  approached  It 


shorn  of  all  but  pure  motives.  Our  farm 
problem  cannot  have  a  practical  solution 
until  some  of  the  more  flagrant  blindnesses 
evidenced  by  Congressmen,  In  their  selfish- 
ness for  individual  constituents  Is  removed 
and  under  our  elective  system  that  seems 
too  much  to  ask.  Since  there  Is  no  logical 
alternative  to  our  system  and  since  Individ- 
ually we  feel  helpless  to  alter  the  loss  of  our 
Independence,  prosperity,  and  freedom  some 
of  us  feel  frustrated. 

We  have  been  further  confused  of  late. 
The  uactor  I  bought  on  credit  for  $5,200  last 
fall  could  have  been  bought  in  1948  for  about 
$1,800.  Increases  In  the  price  of  steel  did 
not  cause  that.  Increases  in  the  price  of 
labor  did  caiise  It,  yet  our  peaches  sell  for 
the  same  or  less.  I  did  not  hear  a  President 
be  angry,  and  undignified,  and  one-sided  to 
control  the  rise  In  our  labor  cost.  I  heard 
him  and  saw  him  transparently  political.  I 
was  shocked  and  saddened.  I  learned  fear 
for  our  freedoms. 

I  once  again  felt  doubts,  that  my  struggle 
to  pay  for  this  orchard  which  provides  some 
work  for  about  800  people  each  year  Is  worth 
It  or  will  result  In  success,  or  permanent  sat- 
isfaction. 

I  have  three  sons.  Shall  I  encourage  one 
of  them  U>  assume  my  place  or  should  they 
prepare  for  Government  service  or  Inclusion 
In  a  better-cared-for  society  than  we  know 
as  fruit  farmers? 
Yours  truly, 

D.  B.  YARsaoucH. 

During  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
I  wrote  both  presidential  candidates  let- 
ters asking  them  what  plans  they  had 
to  try  to  help  people  who  wish  to  remain 
on  farms,  to  remain  on  farms  and  con- 
tinue to  farm. 

I  include  some  of  my  previous  remarks 
about  these  letters,  the  copies  of  the  let- 
ters I  wrote,  the  replies  to  my  letters,  and 
some  other  letters: 

Some  Lrmas  in  Conhsction  WrrM  the 

Faku  PaOCKAM 

(Statement  of  Mr.  Bbckworth  on  the  floor 

of  the  House.  March  8,  1961) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  Include  In  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
wrote  Senator  Kennedy  last  fall  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  wrote  Vice  President  Nixon  last 
fall  In  connection  with  agricultural  prob- 
lems. Also  I  Include  the  answers  I  received 
from  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  feel  neither  platform  was  specific  In  con- 
nection with  plans  to  find  solutions  to  the 
farm  program. 

I  desire  to  Include  In  the  Record  certain 
data  in  connection  with  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram which  were  sent  to  me  March  3,  1961, 
by  Mr.  Scovllle  of  the  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  matter  follows: 

October  11.  1960. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  I  live  in  an  area 
of  Texas  where  we  formerly  had  many  small 
farmers.  They  used  to  be  small  cotton  farm- 
ers and  also  grew  some  peanuts.  When  the 
programs  of  acreage  restriction  came  Into 
being,  these  farmers  were  diversifying  al- 
ready. They  then  suffered  cotton  acreage 
reductions  to  the  point  that  many  of  them 
had  to  quit  farming:  they  moved  to  town. 
Cotton  and  peanut  acreage  reduction  has  re- 
sulted In  a  diminished  oppwrtunity  to  farm 
In  our  area  and  has  helped  In  my  opinion 
to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation In  our  counties.  Some  seven  of  the 
nine  counties  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  lost  population  In  the  I960  census, 
I'm  Informed. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  plans  you  and 
your  agrlcultxiral  advisers  have.  If  any,  that 
would  give  people  who  wish  to  grow  cotton 


and  peanuts  in  this  area  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  It  Is  my  opinion  no  farm  {urogram 
should  knock  out  free  enterprise  In  agricul- 
ture for  the  man  who  truly  wants  to  farm 
as  a  vocation  and  as  a  way  of  life.  I  believe 
In  free  enterprLse  In  business  and  also  in 
agriculture. 

There  is  a  "1958  Crop  Cotton  Price-Sup- 
port Loans  of  $50,000  or  More  by  Producer" 
report  which  shows  that  one  producer  re- 
ceived $1,442,595.  The  value  per  cotton  al- 
lotment In  some  cotton  counties  Is  less  than 
$500  per  allotment.  Do  you  think  with  ref- 
erence to  a  governmental  supported  and  con- 
trol program  this  spread  Is  too  great? 

I   would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Kind  regards, 

LiNDLET  BECKWORTH. 


October  7.    1960. 

Dear  Vice  President  Nixon:  I  live  In  an 
area  of  Texas  where  we  formerly  had  many 
small  farmers.  They  used  to  be  small  cotton 
farmers  and  also  grew  some  peanuts.  When 
the  programs  of  acreage  restriction  came 
Into  being,  these  farmers  were  diversifying 
already.  They  then  suffered  cotton  acre- 
age reductions  to  the  point  that  many  of 
them  had  to  quit  farming;  they  moved  to 
town.  Cotton  and  peanut  acreage  reduction 
has  resulted  in  a  diminished  opportunity  to 
farm  In  our  area  and  has  helped  In  my  opin- 
ion to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  loss  of 
population  In  our  counties.  Some  seven  of 
the  nine  counties  of  the  Third  CongreFStonal 
District  lost  population  in  the  1960  census. 
I'm  Informed. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  plans  you  and 
your  agricultural  advisers  have.  If  any.  thut 
would  give  people  who  wish  to  grow  cotton 
and  peanuts  In  this  area  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  It  is  my  opinion  no  farm  pntgram 
should  knock  out  free  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  man  who  truly  wants  to  farm 
as  a  vocation  and  as  a  way  of  life.  I  believe 
In  free  enterprise  In  business  and  also  In 
agriculture. 

There  Is  a  "1958  Crop  Cotton  Price-Sup- 
port Loans  of  $50,000  or  More  by  Producer- 
report  which  shows  that  one  producer  re- 
ceived $1,442,595.  The  value  per  cotton  al- 
lotment In  some  cotton  counties  Is  less  than 
$500  per  allotment.  Do  you  think  with  ref- 
erence to  a  governmental  supported  and  con- 
trol program  this  spread  Is  too  great? 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Kind  regards. 

Lindlet  Beckwostu 


Farmers  eor  Kennedy -Johnson, 
Wanhington.  DC.  October  29,  19€0. 
Hon    LiNDLKY  Beckworth, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  Thank 
you  for  your  recent  letter  regarding  the  farm 
situation  and  more  specifically  the  cotton 
and  peanut  programs.  I  t)elleve  the  en- 
closed relea.se  of  my  letter  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau presidents  In  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi  will  clarify  my  posiUon  with 
regard  to  the  present  and  future  cotton 
programs. 

May  I  assure  you  that  my  farm  program 
will  not  In  any  way  "knock  out  free  enter- 
prise," but  will  Instead,  strengthen  the  bul- 
wark nf  free  enterprise  In  America — the  fam- 
ily farm.  It  will  enable  a  traditional  type 
of  farming  enterprise  to  earn  returns  on 
their  capital,  their  labor,  and  the  managerial 
ability  comparable  to  those  received  In  other 
Important  Industries. 

Im  enclosing  a  copy  of  "Agricultural  Policy 
for  the  New  Frontier."  which  outlines  the 
approach  which  I  believe  to  be  best  for 
American  agriculture. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
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Republican  National  Committee, 
Washington,  DC.  October  26,  1960. 
Hon.  Lindlet  Beckwowh, 
House  of  RepreaentatiteM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  :  In  the 
Vice  President's  absence,  his  office  has  re- 
ferred your  letter  concerning  cotton  acreage 
to  me  for  acknowledgement.  As  you  know, 
cotton  acreage  for  1961  was  recently  In- 
creased by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
believe  you  may  find  Informative  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Vice  President  on  the 
cotton  program.  % 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rollis  S.  Nelson. 


THE   FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  KincI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minuU'S. 

Mr.  KING  of  UUh.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.    \  | 

The  SPEAKER  ph)  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  retiucst  of  the  nentleman 
from  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
two  instances  recently,  the  activities  of 
the  PyxKi  and  DruK  AdminisUation  have 
made  the  front  i:»«i«es  of  the  Nation's 
pi-ess.  In  one  instance  their  prompt  ac- 
tion very  likely  ^ved  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  American  mothers 
from  the  sorrow  and  heartbreak  of  bring - 
ins  into  the  world  children  with  congeni- 
tal deformities. 

Let  me  first  commend  the  "courageous 
obstinacy  "  of  Dr.  Frances  Oldham  Kel- 
sey.  a  physician  ar.d  pharmacolonist  with 
the  FDA.  in  restruirung  the  overanxious 
pharmaceutical  ho«Bes  from  premature- 
ly marketing  the  new  sedative,  thalid- 
omide. She  deserves  the  Nations  ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

This  persistent  woman  very  properly 
insisted  that  further  clinical  tests  needed 
to  be  made  before  what  was  once  called 
"the  perfect  sleep  producer, "  and  a  long- 
awaited  "successor  to  the  barbiturates" 
could  be  sold  on  the  prescription  market. 
As  I  said  earlier.  Dr.  Kelsey  and  the 
whole  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  de- 
serve our  gratitude  and  honor.  The  ac- 
tion in  this  case  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  that  great  Federal  agency  which  has 
done  so  much  to  protect  the  American 
public  from  the  unscrupulous. 

But.  the  second  instance  I  referred  to 
earlier  is  quite  another  story.  In  the  re- 
cent series  of  legal  actions  and  press 
releases  relating  txi  the  book,  "Calories 
Don't  Count,"  by  Dr.  Herman  Taller  and 
published  by  Simon  L  Schuster,  the  con- 
duct of  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
FDA  demand  a  close  look. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  plain 
that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  Dr.  Taller 
or  the  merits  of  safBower  oil.  or  of  the 
Cove  Pharmaceutical  Co..  or  of  Simon 
k  Schuster,  the  other  principals  in  the 
case.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  a  defender  of 
American  freedoms. 

I  have  appended  to  my  remarks  re- 
prints of  correspondence  from  the  prin- 


cipals in  this  case,  setting  forth  their  re- 
spective versions  of  the  sequence  of 
events. 

In  In-ief,  the  facts  are  that  Simon  & 
Schuster  published  the  book  "Calories 
Don't  Count"  under  contract  with  the 
author.  The  book  made  the  assertion 
that  the  quantity  of  calories  ingested  was 
not  the  sole  deteimining  factor  in  obe- 
sity, and  that  the  consumption  of  saf- 
flower  capsules,  or  other  substances  with 
comparable  nutritive  properties,  could 
counteract  the  effects  of  excess  calorie 
ingestion.  The  first  edition  of  the  book 
referred  by  name  to  the  Cove  Pharma- 
ceutical Co..  the  purveyors  of  the  afore- 
said capsules — designated  by  the  latter 
as  CDC  capsules.  Later  editions  did  not 
make  such  reference. 

The  FDA  took  the  position  that  the 
contents  of  the  book  were  untrue,  in  that 
the  ingestion  of  safBower  capsules,  as 
prescribed  in  the  book,  would  not  control 
obesity.  T\^o  facts  must  be  noted  in  this 
connection : 

First.  The  FDA  at  no  time  found  that 
anything  recommended  in  the  book  was 
liai-mf  ul  or  dangerous  to  human  health. 
Their  position  was  that  the  book  made 
claims  which  could  not  be  scientifically 
subsUntiated.  Safflower  oil  is  a  nutri- 
tious food,  and  is  ingested  by  many  per- 
sons, apart  from  any  inducement  from 
the  aforesaid  book. 

Second.  The  FDA  based  its  adverse 
judgment  about  the  contents  of  the  book 
upon  the  fact  that  it  ran  counter  to  the 
consensus  in  the  medical  profession.  In 
the  FDA's  report  to  me  on  the  case,  no 
reference  was  made  to  indepwident  stud- 
ies made  by  it,  and  presumably  there 
were  none. 

An  action  was  instituted  against  the 
Cove  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judicially  determining  that  the 
labels  on  its  capsule  cartons  were  inac- 
curate, and  for  the  further  purpose  of 
impounding  the  said  capsules. 

In  due  course  of  events,  this  was  done, 
and  a  default  judgment  was  entered 
against  the  said  Cove  Pharmaceutical 
Co.,  and  a  large  quantity  of  capsules 
was  impounded.  The  evidence  showed 
that  some  l>ooks  of  "Calories  Don't 
Count '  were  sold  in  various  distribution 
centers  in  conjunction  with  the  capsules 
them-selves. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  clear.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  commenting  here 
upon  the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the 
action  instituted  against  the  Cove  Phar- 
maceutical Co. 

The  aspect  of  this  that  concerns  me 
is  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  case  was 
disposed  of.  the  FDA  issued  what  to  me 
was  a  vicious  press  release,  intentionally 
designed  to  embarrass  and  to  humiliate 
Simon  &  Schuster.  It  is  this  action 
which  raises  in  my  mind  some  serious 
questions. 

The  press  release  was  given  full  na- 
tional publicity.  In  many  cases.  Simon 
&  Schuster  was  mentioned  prominently. 
The  release  stated  categorically  that 
Simon  &  Schuster  had  participated  in 
the  plan  to  use  a  best  selling  book  to 
promote  and  sell  worthless  saflBower  oil 
capsules.  This  fact  was  vehemently  de- 
nied by  Simon  &  Schuster. 


As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  imfavor- 
able  publicity.  Simon  &  Schuster  has 
suffered  serious  injury  to  its  reputation. 
Consider  the  fact  that  here  is  a  publish- 
ing house  which  hsis  spent  many  years 
in  building  up  an  impeccable  business 
reputation,  based  upon  scrupulously 
honest  dealings  and  quality  perform- 
ance. Suddenly,  in  a  matter  of  days, 
their  name  is  spread  over  the  newspapers 
of  the  Nation  in  coimection  with  a  trans- 
action which  is  characterized  as  willfully 
fraudulent.  The  inescapable  conclusion 
is  that  this  great  publishing  house  has 
been  a  party  to  this  allegedly  fraudulent 
transaction.  The  damage  to  them  is  al- 
most beyond  calculation.  For  years  to 
come,  authors  may  carry  in  their  minds 
the  memory  of  this  unpleasant  publicity, 
and  may  deliberately  choose  some  other 
publishing  house  where,  otherwise,  they 
might  have  chosen  Simon  &  Schuster. 
Business  choices,  in  this  competitive 
world,  are  frequently  dictated  by  far 
less  important  factors  than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  legal  complexities  of  this  matter.  I 
do  wish  to  raise  a  simple  question  or  two. 
however,  to  which  I  believe  the  American 
public  is  entitled  to  receive  answers. 

First  of  all,  I  ask  the  question:  Does 
the  FDA  have  the  legal  power  to  ofBcially 
declare  that  the  American  Nation  shall 
follow  one  particular  theory  of  health 
over  and  above  another?  Arc  we  devel- 
oping an  ofBcial  "line"  to  which  all  must 
subscribe?  Is  there  still  i-oom  In  Amer- 
ica for  a  person  to  dissent? 

Now  let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  I 
do  not  question  for  one  moment  the 
absolute  right  of  the  FDA  to  control 
foods  and  other  substances  which  it  has 
ruled  to  be  positively  harmful  to  human 
health.  Not  only  do  I  not  question  their 
right  to  do  so,  but  I  back  them  up  com- 
pletely, and  in  some  cases  suggest  that 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

That  is  not  the  case  involved  here. 
Here  we  have  a  situation  where  there  is 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts  as  to  whether  saflBower  oil  can 
control  obesity.  There  is  no  allegation 
that  the  use  of  safflower  oil  involves  any 
injury  to  health. 

My  opinion  in  this  case  is  that  there 
should  be  room  for  dissent.  This  is  still 
America.  I  revolt  against  the  doctrine 
that  once  the  FDA  has  spoken  about 
such  matters,  there  is  no  further  room 
for  discussion,  and  that  any  literature 
which  carries  a  dissenting  point  of  view 
is,  ipso  facto,  contraband. 

Second,  I  ask  the  question  whether  a 
Federal  agency  h£is  the  right  to  drag  a 
publishing  house  into  such  a  controversy, 
and  to  smear  its  good  name,  and  malign 
its  professional  character,  without  hear- 
ing, and  without  redress.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  Government's 
arbitrarily  and  wrongfully  destroying  a 
million  dollar  reputation,  or  destroying 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  physical  prop- 
erty? In  morals  there  is  no  difference. 
What  it  gets  down  to  Is  this:  when 
a  publishing  house  undertakes  to  publish 
a  literary  work,  should  it  be  required  to 
do  so  at  its  peril,  in  the  event  that  the 
book  should  contain  material  with  which 
a  governmental  agency  disagrees?    And, 
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In  the  event  of  such  disagreement,  should 
the  governmental  agency  be  given  the 
arbitrary  power  to  punish  the  publish- 
ing house,  out  of  hand,  and  without 
hearing,  and  without  indemnification? 

If  this  is  so,  then  we  are  indeed  writ- 
ing a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
America's  freedom  of  speech;  and  this 
new  chapter  is  not  at  all  lovely  to  read. 

I,  myself,  protest  with  all  my  power. 
I  believe  that  no  publishing  house  should 
be  placed  in  such  a  position.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  they  are  without  re- 
sponsibility. Of  course  they  are.  There 
are  laws  of  libel  and  slander,  and  pub- 
lishing houses  do  not  claim  immunity 
therefrom.  Willful  deception,  in- 
decencies, and  matters  vitally  affecting 
the  public  health  and  morals  are  ob- 
viously areas  in  which  publishing  houses 
must  tread  with  care.  No  one  questions 
that.  But  that  is  not  the  case  involved 
here. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  prohibits  suits  against  a 
Government  official  for  libel,  slander,  or 
misrepresentation.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  will  modify 
the  language  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  and  allow  persons  so  damaged  to  go 
into  a  court  of  law.  I  do  not  deny  the 
Government's  right  to  warn  the  people 
when  there  are  substances  on  the  mar- 
ket, or  proposed  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket, that  might  prove  injurious  to  health 
or  safety. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  I  have  just  men- 
tioned I  have  previously  introduced  HJl. 
10058  that  is  presently  due  for  hearings 
by  Chairman  Francis  Walter's  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  these  two  bills  will 
correct  the  gross  inequity  that  exists  to- 
day. Government  is  far  too  big  and  the 
average  citizen  far  too  small  to  allow 
this  trial  by  press  release  to  continue. 
I  will  defend  the  right  of  Simon  & 
Schiister,  or  any  other  publisher,  to  pub- 
lish any  book  within  the  law  without  fear 
of  libelous  statements  by  Government 
officials.  Since  introducing  my  bill,  H.R. 
10058,  I  have  received  countless  tales  of 
abuses  similar  to  the  one  I  have  dis- 
cussed. Since  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
the  FDA  I  must  confess  I  am  puzzled 
by  their  actions  in  another  area. 

On  June  20,  1962,  the  FDA  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  lengthy  set  of 
proposed  regulations  on  dietary  foods. 
The  American  people  might  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  FDA  has  decided  that 
henceforth  only  eight  vitamins  and  four 
minerals  can  be  sold  without  a  doctor's 
prescription.  The  way  the  FDA  puts  it 
none  other  but  these  can  appear  on  a 
label  of  any  commercial  product.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  can  market  a  product  im- 
properly labeled.  The  American  people 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  vitamin  E,  vitamin  K,  folic  acid, 
pantothenic  acid,  linoleic  acid,  copper, 
magnesium,  manganese,  zinc,  sodium,  or 
potassium,  without  their  doctor's  per- 
mission. In  one  breath  the  FDA  is  herein 
proposing  to  seriously  curtail  the  health 
food  stores  in  this  land. 

Recent    testimony    in    Senator    Ke- 
tauver's  subcommittee  has  brought  to 


light  to  the  American  people  the  high 
cost  of  drugs  by  prescription.  Hence- 
forth we  must  run  to  the  doctor  for  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  nutrients. 
Again  I  fail  to  see  how  these  nutrients 
which  we  have  been  freely  consuming 
without  harm  have  now  become  so  harm- 
ful. I  hope  the  American  people  will 
insist  on  taking  a  very  close  look  at  this 
regulation  and  insist  that  a  full  and 
open  hearing  be  held.  If  these  regula- 
tions are  enacted  the  American  people 
can  be  assured  their  pocketbook  will 
suffer. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  calories 
coimt.  But  I  do  know  that  constitutional 
liberties  do  count. 

Press  Release  bt  U.S.  Department  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Weltare,  Food  and  Drug 
Adminlstration,  Frioat,  Jclt  6,  1962 

A  default  decree  entered  by  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  estab- 
lished that  "Calories  Don't  Count"  capsules 
are  mlsbranded  by  false  and  misleading 
health  and  diet  claims  in  the  book  "Calorics 
Don't  Count"  by  Herman  Taller,  M.D.,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced 
today. 

The  agency  said  Cove  Vitamin  &  Phar- 
maceutical, Inc  ,  of  Glen  Cove.  N.Y..  with- 
drew its  answer  contesting  seizure  of  CDC 
(Calories  £>on't  Count)  capsules,  stopped  the 
distribution  of  the  salQower  oil  product,  and 
Is  recalling  it  from  the  market  on  a  refund 
basis.  According  to  representatives  of  Cove, 
the  decision  to  withdraw  was  made  because 
Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc..  publishers  of  "Calo- 
ries Don't  Count"  and  Dr.  Taller  have  refused 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  health  and  diet 
claims  In  the  book.  Nearly  2  million  copies 
have  been  printed. 

Judge  Oeorge  RosUng  signed  an  order. 
filed  by  U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  P.  Hoey.  con- 
demning the  seized  lot  and  ordering  destruc- 
tion of  the  capsules.  The  court  also  ordered 
the  books  which  were  seized  as  promotional 
labeling,  turned  over  to  the  FDA. 

FDA  said  Cove's  action  came  after  testi- 
mony by  depositions  was  taken  by  Assistant 
US.  Attorney  Martin  PoUner  from  officials 
of  Slmcn  &  Schuster  and  after  partial 
completion  of  similar  testimony  from  Dr. 
Taller.  Mr.  PoUner  has  filed  an  order  calling 
on  Dr.  Taller  to  show  cause  why  the  physi- 
cian should  not  be  held  in  civil  contempt  of 
court  for  refusal  to  answer  over  50  questions 
about  his  financial  relationship  with  Cove's 
CDC  capsule  promotion. 

U.S.  marshals  last  January  seized  more 
than  380  cases  of  CDC  (Calories  Don't 
Count)  capsules  with  copies  of  the  book 
"Calories  Dont  Count"  on  charges  that  the 
book  and  other  labeling  material  falsely 
represent  that  safllower  oil  capsules  are  effec- 
tive for  weight  control  without  regard  to 
caloric  intake,  and  that  they  are  effective  In 
lowering  the  cholesterol  level  of  the  blood, 
for  treating  arteriosclerosis  and  heartburn. 
Improving  the  complexion,  Increasing  re- 
sistance to  colds  and  sinus  trouble,  promot- 
ing health.  Increasing  sexual  drive  and  for 
other  purposes. 

FDA  said  the  default  decree  represents  a 
coiui^  finding  that  the  claims  made  In  pro- 
moting the  saffiower  oil  capsules  are  false. 
The  agency  said  that  Cove  contended  It  had 
relied  upon  the  regimen  offered  in  the  book 
"Calories  Don't  Count"  as  basis  for  Its  pro- 
motion of  CDC  capsules.  This  regimen  had 
been  attacked  by  leading  nutritional  author- 
ities in  many  articles  In  both  professional 
and  nonprofessional  publications  as  being 
scientifically  unsound  and  unsupported. 


PDA  Commissioner  Oeorge  P.  Larrlck  com- 
mented: 

"The  Investigation  of  the  case  has  brought 
to  light  a  surprising  story  of  how  this  best- 
selling  book  was  deliberately  created  and 
used  to  promote  and  sell  these  worthless 
safflower  oil  capsules  for  the  treatment  of 
obesity,  cardlo-vascular  diseases  and  other 
serious  conditions. 

"Dr.  Taller  prepared  a  draft  of  the  book 
Simon  &  Schuster  ordered  it  revised  'in 
more  of  a  mall  order  inspirational  tech- 
nique'— It  was  too  scientific  sounding.  The 
job  of  revision  fell  to  a  freelance  sports- 
writer.  Roger  Kahn,  who  completely  rewrote 
the  manuscript  and  devised  Its  catchy 
title — "Calories  Dont  Count."  The  manu- 
script then  went  to  the  office  of  General 
Development  Corp..  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  references  to  Cove  as  a 
source  of  safflower  oil  capsules — safflower  oil 
being  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  so- 
called  Taller  regimen.  When  the  manuscript 
was  returned.  It  contained  changes  on  four 
pages.  These  changes  mentioned  s.ifflower 
oil  capsules,  and  one  mentioned  Cove 
Pharmaceuticals  specifically. 

"Cove  then  established  a  closed  corpora- 
tion. CDC  Corporation,  to  produce  the  cap- 
sules for  which  the  book  would  create  a 
demand.  Financial  Interests  In  the  new  cor- 
poratlon  were  acquired  by  a  limited  group 
Including  Cove,  Dr.  Taller,  two  vice  presi- 
dents of  Simon  A  Schuster,  and  officials  of 
the  General  Development  Corp. 

"The  freedom  to  publish  health  books  is 
a  constitutional  guarantee.  But  the  courts 
have  held  that  books  used  to  promote  the 
commercialization  of  drugs  become  labeling 
under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.  False  statements  In  the  books  mU- 
brand  the  drugs.  What  Is  shocking  about 
this  episode  Is  that  the  public  has  been  led 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Taller,  a  licensed  medical 
doctor,  prepared  the  book  to  advance  a  revo- 
lutionary new  dieting  Idea  that  he  had  de- 
Teloped  and  proved  by  sound  scientific  ob- 
servations. The  facts  now  show  that  the 
book  Is  mainly  the  work  of  laymen  and  one 
of  Its  main  purposes  was  to  promote  the  sale 
of  a  commercial  product  In  which  Dr.  Taller 
had  a  financial  Interest. 

"The  book  Is  full  of  false  Ideas,  as  many 
competent  medical  and  nutritional  writers 
have  pointed  out.  The  Government's  action 
has  stopfted  Its  use  In  the  promotion  of 
Calories  Don't  Count  capsules  and  actions 
are  being  taken  against  all  other  products 
that  are  promoted  by  the  book." 

Mr.  Larrlck  said  the  CDC  capsules  supplied 
only  5.5  grams  of  saffiower  oil  dally,  an 
amount  which  Is  Insignificant  for  any  pur- 
pose. He  noted  that  the  theme  of  Dr.  Tal- 
ler's  book  Is  that  obece  persons  can  eat 
thousands  of  calories  a  day  and  still  lose 
weight  by  Including  unsaturated  fats  In  the 
diet,  especially  such  fats  as  saffiower  oil. 
"The  plain  fact  Is  that,  contrary  to  the 
book's  basic  premise  that  calories  don't 
count,  weight  reduction  requires  the  reduc- 
tion of  caloric  Intake."  Mr.  Larrlck  said. 
"There  is  no  easy,  simple  substitute.  Unfor- 
tunately, calories  do  count."  he  added. 

Defastment  or 
Health,  Education,  and  Wkltare. 
Poo»/  AND  Drug  Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  July  16, 1962. 
Hon.  Davto  Ktnc. 
House  of  Represrntatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Kino:  This  responds  to  the  tele- 
phone request  from  Mr.  Creer  on  June  11 
for  complete  background  Information  on  our 
investigation  of  CDC  ci^MUles  and  Its 
labeling  Including  Dr.  Herman  Taller's  book 
"Calories  Don't  Count." 
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Our  first  information  on  CDC  capsules 
was  by  receipt  of  a  news  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  18.  IMl,  edition  of 
Newsday  (Long  IsUnd.  K.Y,  newspaper) 
which  was  enUtled  "Why  diet?  Cove  Co. 
says  Its  pills  will  slim  you."  The  article  read 
In  part: 

"The  most  difficult  exercise  In  weight  re- 
duction— pushing  yourself  away  from  the 
table — may  become  as  obsolete  as  dieting 
Itself  If  a  Long  Islt^ad  firm's  product  catches 
on.  And  If  It  does,  the  firm  should  grow  as 
fat  as  Its  customers  grow  thin. 

"The  product  of  Cove  Vitamin  &  Pharma- 
ceutical, Inc.,  at  Cnen  Cove.  Is  a  reducing 
pill.  What's  new  iibout  It  according  to  the 
company,  is  that  it  lets  you  eat  as  much  as 
you  want,  barring  only  carbohydrates.  The 
pUl  Ls  based  on  a  biochemical  theory 
described  In  the  book  'Calories  Don't  Count." 
by  Dr.  Herman  Taller  of  Brooklyn.  And 
Cove's  puis  are  named  for  the  title  appropri- 
ately enough  'CDC.'  " 

CDC  was  a  new  product  on  which  we  had 
no  lnformat.lon  and  we  requested  that  our 
New  York  district  make  an  Inspection  of 
Cove  Vitamin  A  Pharmaceutical.  Inc.,  Glen 
Cove.  N.Y..  to  determine  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  promotion  of  this  new  product. 

On  November  15,  1061.  an  liupection  was 
made  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Rleley.  marketing 
vice  president,  was  interviewed.  Mr.  Rleley 
stated  that  as  of  the  date  of  Inspection  the 
product  was  not  on  the  market  and  the 
proposed  target  date  for  distribution  was 
some  time  in  Deceniber  of  1961. 

On  December  2«.  1961.  Cove  Vitamin  & 
Pharmaceutical,  Inc..  was  again  Inspected 
and  Mr.  Harry  Bobley.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  that  firm,  was  Interviewed.  Mr. 
Bobley  reported  that  since  the  time  of  our 
Inspection  a  new  corporation  had  been  es- 
tablished for  the  promotion  of  the  CDC 
capsules,  namely  the  CDC  Corp.  lu  stock 
was  said  to  be  controlled  by  tlie  Cove  Vita- 
min ft  Pharmaceutical.  Inc. 

Mr.  Bobley  reported  on  that  date  that 
CDC  capsules  were  already  on  the  market 
in  the  New  York  area  with  the  capsules  be- 
ing manufactured  by  the  R.  P.  Scherer  Co. 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  shipped  In  bulk  to 
Private  Brands,  Inc.,  Clifton,  N.J.,  for  pack- 
aging. On  January  3,  1962,  samples  of  CDC 
capsules  and  lU  labeling.  Including  Dr.  Her- 
man Taller's  book  "Calories  Don't  Count" 
were  collected  from  a  shipment  made  from 
Private  Brands,  Inc.,  at  Clifton,  NJ.,  to  S.  P. 
Drug  Co..  Inc..  of  Brooklyn.  NY.,  to  the  ac- 
count of  Cove  Vitamin  ti  Pharmaceutical. 
Inc.  A  libel  was  fUed  In  the  US.  District 
Court  at  Brooklyn,  on  or  about  January  23, 
1962.  alleging  the  article  to  be  mlsbranded 
when  Introduced  Into,  while  In.  and  while 
held  for  sale  after  shipment  In  Interstate 
commerce  under  section  502(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
S35(a) )  In  that  Its  labeling,  namely,  the  bot- 
tle and  carton  label,  booklet  enclosed  In  each 
carton  entitled  "The  CDC  'Calories  Don't 
Count'  Weight  Control  Program"  and  the 
book  entitled  "Calories  Dont  Count"  by  Her- 
man Taller  and  various  other  pieces  of  label- 
ing contained  statements  which  represented 
and  suggested  tha:^  the  capsules  were  ade- 
quate and  effective  for  the  control  of  body 
weight,  and  to  reduce  and  maintain  sUm- 
ness,  even  though  consuming  many  thou- 
sands of  calories  dally  without  regard  to  the 
total  caloric  Intake;  to  lower  and  control  the 
cholesterol  level  of  the  blood:  for  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis  and 
heartburn:  and  to  Improve  the  complexion; 
increase  resistance  to  colds  and  sinus  trou- 
ble; promote  health:  Increase  sexual  drive; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Seizure  of  the  lot 
was  effected  on  January  24,  1962. 

The  promotional  scheme  for  CDC  cap- 
sules was  based  upon  the  "weight  control 


concept"  set  forth  In  Dr.  Taller's  book.  Dr. 
Taller's  theory  Is  that  weight  can  be  lost 
even  while  Ingesting  unlUnlted  amounts  of 
calories,  as  long  as  these  calories  are  derived 
from  fats  and  proteins,  and  not  carbohy- 
drates. Eleven  printings  (1  through  10,  and 
12)  totaling  406,600  copies  of  the  book,  "Cal- 
ories Don't  Count,"  mentioned  saffiower  oil 
capsules  marketed  by  Cove  Vitamin  & 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  as  a  product  to  be  used 
In  the  reconunended  program.  The  labeling 
of  CDC  capsules  Itself  made  direct  and 
specific  references  to  Dr.  Taller's  book. 

Our  medical  and  nutritional  experts 
evaluated  the  capsules  and  labeling  Includ- 
ing the  book  "Calories  Don't  Count."  The 
enclosed  fact  sheet  summarizes  their  views. 
We  know  of  no  recognized  scientist  who  sup- 
ports the  theories  set  forth  In  this  book. 
One  expert  has  referred  to  It  as  "a  jungle  of 
Inaccuracies,  Inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions." 

The  booklet  entitled  "The  CDC  Calories 
Don't  Count  Weight  Control  Program"  fur- 
nishes dietary  directions  which  si>eclfy  one 
should  be  sure  to  have  three  full  meals  at 
regular  mealtimes  each  day;  "eat  all  you 
want  of  foods"  selected  from  categories  in- 
cluding all  meats;  all  fish,  and  seafood,  In- 
cluding fried  fish  and  seafoods;  all  cheeses; 
eggs.  Including  eggs  fried  In  com  oil  or 
margarine;  gluten  bread;  and  vegetables; 
artichokes,  asparagus,  beans,  etc.,  but 
severely  restricts  all  other  sources  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  directs  an  Increased  Intake  of 
fat.  Our  medical  and  nutritional  experts 
state  that  such  a  program  Is  contrary  to  the 
consensus  of  sound  present-day  scientific 
and  medical  and  nutritional  opinion  on  the 
treatment  of  overweight  and  obesity  and  the 
control  of  body  weight  generally.  In  addi- 
tion, our  medical  experts  advise  that  if  It  Is 
carelessly  followed,  the  diet  selected  could 
also  be  harmful  to  persons  with  diabetes,  gall 
bladder,  liver  or  kidney  disease.  The  en- 
closed book  review  of  "Calories  Don't  CJounf 
appearing  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  may  be  of  Interest  to  you 
In  this  connection. 

Following  the  seizure  the  Cove  Vitamin  & 
Pharmaceutical,  Inc..  appeared  as  claimant 
for  the  seized  article  and  filed  an  answer 
denying  the  charges.  During  the  months  of 
March  and  April  1962  the  claimant  filed  two 
separate  motions  for  summary  Judgment. 
Both  of  these  motions  were  heard  before 
Judge  John  F.  Doollng  sitting  at  the  U.S. 
district  court  at  Brooklyn.  Judge  Doollng 
denied  both  of  claimant's  motions  In  all 
respects. 

As  part  of  the  pretrial  discovery,  oral 
depositions  were  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  following  individuals:  Leon  Shlmkln. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc.;  Sam  Myerson,  assistant  treasurer  and 
manager  of  mall  order  department,  Simon 
ft  Schuster.  Inc.;  Richard  L.  Grossman,  vice 
president.  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.;  Jason 
Berger,  vice  president  of  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc.;  Jill  Kneerln,  assistant  to  Mr.  Gross- 
man, and  Dr.  Herman  Taller.  Dtiring  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  above-named  Indi- 
viduals the  following  Information  was 
brought  to  light. 

Richard  L.  Grossman,  vice  president,  made 
the  first  contact  with  Dr.  Taller  for  his  book. 
Mr.  Grossman's  knowledge  of  the  book  was 
through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  Lorraine 
Trydell  Allen,  who  also  was  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Taller.  In  the  fall  of  1959.  Lorraine  Allen 
advised  Mr.  Grossman  that  Dr.  Taller  had 
been  successful  in  his  practice  In  treating 
patients  with  weight  problems  and  that  Dr. 
Taller  desired  to  write  a  book  and  had  the 
start  of  a  manuscript.  Mr.  Grossman,  Dr. 
Taller,  and  Lorraine  Allen  met  In  1959  and 
discussed  the  Idea  for  the  book.  Dr.  Taller 
promised   Mr.    Grossman   a   manuscript   of 


the  book.  Mr.  Grossman  did  receive  a  copy 
of  the  manuscript,  read  It,  was  favorably  Im- 
pressed and  sent  It  for  comment  to  Peter 
Schwed,  another  vice  president  of  Simon  ft 
Schuster  who  had  been  an  editor  of  several 
other  books  by  doctors.  Mr.  Schwed  gave 
Ills  comments  to  Mr.  Grossman  In  writing 
which  included  a  statement  that  the  book 
sounded  too  scientific  and  advised  that  It  be 
written  "more  in  a  mall-order  inspirational 
technique." 

At  about  this  time,  a  Mr.  Herb  Jaffee 
phoned  Mr.  Grossman  and  advised  that  he 
was  Dr.  Taller's  literary  agent  and  would 
like  to  discuss  the  book.  Mr.  Jaffee  said  a 
Mr.  Roger  Kahn,  a  freelance  writer,  had 
been  contacted  to  ghostwrite  the  book. 

The  manuscript  as  prepared  by  Roger 
Kahn  from  Dr.  Taller's  original  manuscript 
was  made  into  page  proofs  and  was  sent  to 
a  printer  In  Termessee  in  July  1961.  During 
this  period,  Mr.  Grossman  was  In  Europe  and 
left  Instructions  with  his  assistant,  Jill 
Kneerln.  that  she  was  "to  receive  a  few 
changes  in  the  copy  of  book  and  the  text  of 
book,  authorized  by  Dr.  Taller,  which  would 
effect  no  more  than  three  pages,  and  would 
Insert  the  fact  of  capsules  Into  the  book." 

On  July  17,  1961.  Jill  Kneerln  sent  the 
manuscript  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Belrn  of  Gen- 
eral Development  Corp.  of  New  York.  At 
that  time,  there  was  no  reference  to  capsules 
or  the  Cove  Vitamin  &  Pharmaceutical,  Inc., 
In  the  page  proofs.  On  July  21,  the  page 
proofs  were  returned  to  Jill  Kneerln  by  Dr. 
Herman  Taller  and  a  Mr.  Milton  Stone,  said 
to  be  a  confidant  of  Dr.  Taller.  Jill  Kneerln 
discussed  the  changes;  namely,  the  Inrertion 
In  the  book  of  the  reference  to  capsules  and 
to  Cove  Vitamin  &  Pharmaceutical,  Inc.,  with 
Mr.  Stone  and  Dr.  Taller.  Because  there  was 
not  enough  time  to  get  new  page  proofs  to 
the  printer  In  Tennessee,  Miss  Kneerln  pre- 
pared a  memorandum  Instructing  the  printer 
where  to  Insert  these  references.  Miss 
Kneerln  also  prepared  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gross- 
man In  Europe  advising  him  of  these  Inser- 
tions to  the  page  proofs  for  the  book. 

The  first  printing  of  the  book  was  dated 
August  31.  In  October  of  1961,  Harry  and 
Edward  Bobley,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  respectively,  of  Ck)ve  Vitamin  & 
Pharmaceutical,  Inc.,  met  with  Mr.  Gross- 
man and  Mr.  Berger  and  stated  that  it  was 
possible  for  Mr.  Grossman  and  Mr.  Berger  to 
invest  In  the  CDC  Corp.  which  was  being  or- 
ganized to  promote  the  sale  of  the  capsules. 
The  price  for  the  Investment  was  $750  down 
and  an  additional  $3,750  on  demand.  The 
offer  was  accepted  by  both  Grossman  and 
Berger  and  they  did.  In  fact,  send  checks  for 
the  sum  of  $750.  Some  time  after  this,  Mr. 
Grossman  withdrew  his  investment.  Some 
time  later,  Mr.  Berger  received  a  letter  from 
the  CDC  Corp.  giving  a  breakdov/n  in  the 
ownership  of  that  organization.  The  break- 
down was:  CJove  Vitamin  ft  Pharmaceutical, 
Inc..  51  percent  with  the  remaining  49  per- 
cent owned  by  Jason  Berger,  Richard  Gross- 
man, Kenneth  Belrn.  Mr.  Branganlck,  Louis 
Chessler,  Tex  McCreary,  and  Dr.  Herman 
Taller. 

During  July  and  August  of  1961,  Mr.  Shlm- 
kln was  contacted  by  Mr.  Harry  Bobley  in 
regard  to  a  possible  Joint  promotion  of  the 
book  "Calories  Don't  Count."  and  CDC  can- 
sules  to  be  produced  to  be  distributed  by 
Cove.  Mr.  Shlmkln  referred  Mr.  Bobley  to 
Mr.  Berger.  In  September,  Mr.  Berger  met 
with  Edward  and  Harry  Bobley  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  Joint  promotion  of  the  capsules 
and  the  book  and /or  pcrmlFsion  to  use  the 
book  or  excerpts  from  It  for  the  promotion  of 
the  capsules.  No  decision  was  reached  by 
Mr.  Berger  at  that  meeting.  It  was  again  dis- 
cussed at  a  later  meeting  between  Harry  and 
Edward  Bobley  and  Messrs.  Berger  and 
Grossman.     There  Is  a  conflict  between  Mr. 
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Berger's  and  Mr.  Grossman's  testimony  as  to 
what  permission  was  given  to  Bobleys.  Mr. 
Berger  stated  that  no  permission  to  use  any 
part  of  the  boolc  In  promoting  the  capsules 
was  given,  while  Mr.  Grossman  stated  that 
the  Bobleys  were  given  permission  to  use  a 
picture  of  the  book  in  the  promotion  of  the 
capsules. 

During  Dr.  Taller's  deposition.  Dr.  Taller 
stated  that  he  would  not  stand  behind  the 
statement  In  the  book  that  two  capsules  of 
safflower  oil  provide  the  required  dosage, 
because  he  recommends  2  ounces  before 
each  meal  and  two  capsules  would  not  be 
suflaclent.  However,  Dr.  Taller  refused  to 
answer  many  of  the  questions  put  to  him 
and  a  show  cause  order  why  he  should  not 
be  held  In  contempt  of  court  was  Issued. 

The  seizure  action  against  CDC  capsules 
has  now  been  terminated.  The  answer  ini- 
tially filed  by  Cove  Vitamin  &  Pharmaceu- 
tical denying  the  charges  has  been  with- 
drawn and  a  default  decree  was  signed  by 
Judge  George  Rosling  of  U.S.  district  court 
at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  providing  for  destruction 
of  the  capsules.  As  you  will  readily  rec- 
ognize, all  parties  Interested  in  the  writing 
and  publication  of  the  book  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  CDC  capsules  had  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  the  theories  and  clalnns 
In  the  book  that  were  charged  to  l)e  false 
and  misleading  by  the  Government  but  they 
all  declined  to  do  so. 

While  the  seizure  action  is  terminated, 
the  matter  of  criminal  resp>onsiblllty  Is  still 
under  consideration  by  this  department  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  have  gone  into  considerable  detail  in 
discussing  the  entire  background  and  use 
of  the  book  "Calories  Don't  Count"  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  CDC  capsules  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
We  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  this  Administration  has  no  intention 
of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  books  providing 
they  are  not  used  for  commercial  purposes 
In  promoting  the  sale  of  drugs.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  all  writings,  in- 
cluding books,  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  when  they  are  used  in  the  promotional 
scheme  of  a  food  or  drug  product.  Under 
these  circumstances,  when  we  encounter  a 
book  which  contains  false  theories  that  Is 
used  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  commercial 
product,  we  have  no  alternative  except  to 
bring   action   under   the   Federal    law. 

If    you    have    any    further    questions,    we 
will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Geo.  p.  Larrick. 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

July  6.  1962. 
Hon.  J.  K.  jAvrrs. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Javits  and  Keating:  This 
letter  is  written  to  you  on  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  me  as  a  citizen  as  well  as  on  be- 
half of  the  firm  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc. 
of  this  city,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. I  am  sure  that  you  are  both  familiar 
with  the  outstanding  reputation  which  this 
company  has  deservedly  earned  in  a  long 
and  honorable  career  as  a  publisher. 

Today's  newspapers  give  first-page  promi- 
nence to  a  charge  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  that  "Calories  Don't  Count." 
a  Simon  &  Schuster  publication,  was  "delib- 
erately created  to  peddle  worthless  pills." 
While  the  FDA  release  carefully  avoids  say- 
ing that  Simon  &  Schuster  did  the  creating, 
the  language  of  the  FDA  release  as  reported 


in  the  public  press  was  clearly  and  unques- 
tionably designed  and  Intended  to  give  that 
impression  to  the  public. 

The  FDA  knows  It  to  be  a  fact  that  any 
such  charge  In  respect  to  Simon  &  Schuster 
is  categorically  and  unqualifiedly  false.  The 
FDA  knows  that  it  is  a  fact  that  Simon  & 
Schuster  never  had,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  slightest  interest  In  the  promotion  or 
sale  of  pills,  capsules  or  any  other  product 
mentioned  in  the  book.  The  FDA  knows  that 
Simon  &  Schuster  contracted  to  publish  this 
book  in  June  1960  and  that  no  one  at  Simon 
&  Schuster  had  even  heard  of  Cove  or  cap- 
sules until  a  year  later. 

What  the  FDA  apparently  wants  to  attack 
is  the  thesis  of  the  book  and.  unable  to  do 
so  by  any  lawful  means,  it  issued  a  publicity 
release  calculated  to  attack  the  book  and 
its  publisher.  Acting  within  Us  powers,  it 
seized  capsules  manufactured  by  Cove  Vita- 
min &  Pharmaceutical,  Inc.,  of  Glen  Cove, 
Lx)ng  Island,  concurrently  seizing  some 
copies  of  the  book  exhibited  by  a  capsule 
vendor.  In  the  original  printing  of  the 
book,  the  author  had  suggested  the  use  of 
safflower  oil  capsules  as  a  supplement  to  his 
recommended  dietary  regimen.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  irr  publishing  this  book  and  Includ- 
ing the  reference  to  safflower  oil  capsules, 
relied  in  good  faith  on  the  presentation  of 
a  novel  dietary  theory  advocated  by  the  au- 
thor, a  reputable  physician.  Before  the  FDA 
seizure,  when  the  management  of  Simon  & 
Schuster  was  informed  that  the  propriety 
of  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Cove  as  a 
source  for  capsules  was  subject  to  question, 
and  learned  that  dealers  were  using  the  book 
to  promote  the  sale  of  capsules,  it  had  ordered 
the  elimination  from  the  book  of  all  refer- 
ence to  capsules  and  prohibited  ctistomers 
from  displaying  the  book  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  capsules.  In  this  way.  Simon  & 
Schuster  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  FDA. 

The  FDA's  Jurisdiction  does  not  include 
the  power  to  censor  books;  and  yet  that  is 
exactly  what  the  FDA  has  sought  to  accom- 
plish. To  achieve  its  end.  it  took  the  ir- 
responsible and  oppressive  course  of  attack- 
ing by  innuendo  the  good  faith  and  integrity 
of  the  publisher.  Notwithstanding  substan- 
tial evidence  presented  by  Dr.  Taller  in  the 
FDA  proceedings  in  support  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations,  notwithstanding  sup- 
porting evidence  in  the  reported  research 
of  independent  scientific  authority,  the  FDA 
may  be  entitled  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
book  as  labeling  for  the  sale  of  a  food  prod- 
uct because  conclusions  founded  on  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  book  is  predicated  are 
contrary  to  the  more  widely  accepted  con- 
ventional opinions.  Certainly,  the  basic  con- 
cept of  Dr.  Taller  that  it  is  the  composition 
of  what  one  eats,  the  ratio  of  its  component 
elements,  rather  than  the  number  of  calories, 
that  determines  whether  a  p>erson  will  gain 
or  lose  weight  is  a  permissible  concept,  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Constitution  did  not 
designate  the  FDA  the  agency  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  expression  of  this  or  author- 
ize or  empower  it  to  suppress  the  publica- 
tion. Granted  that  Dr.  Taller's  concept  has 
not  been  "scientifically  established"  beyond 
any  question,  the  witch-hunting  attempt  to 
smear  and  suppress  the  publication  because 
the  FDA  disagrees  with  Its  content  is  an 
unmitigated  and  frightening  abuse  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  That  Dr.  Taller's  book  has 
benefited  enormous  numbers  of  people  is 
reflected  in  the  great  quantity  of  unsolicited 
testimonials  which  he  has  received,  many 
from  doctors. 

The  FDA  attack  represents  the  application 
of  raw  Government  power  beyond  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  Congress  in  a  reck- 
less disregard  of  constitutional  rights. 

On  behalf  of  this  reputable  and  long-M- 
tablished  business  firm  In  your  constituency. 


I  ask  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  call 
to  account  the  Individuals  responsible  for 
this  abuse.  Their  conduct  under  the  aura  of 
governmental  authority  threatens  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Government.  They  have 
a  positive  duty  to  be  fair  and  not  to  t>e  bo 
carried  away  by  zeal  as  to  trample  on  basic 
rights. 

Sincerely  yovu-s, 

SsLio  J.  Lcvitan. 

New  York,  NY., 

July  16.  1962. 
Hon.  David  S.  King. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  King:  We  enclose  here- 
with a  fact  memorandum  detailing,  from  the 
sworn  depositions  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  in  the  recently  terminated 
seizure  proceeding  involving  capsules  of  saf- 
flower seed  oil  and  exhibits  marked  for  iden- 
tification by  the  Government  In  that  pro- 
ceeding, the  events  surrounding  the  creation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  "Calories 
Don't  Count." 

The  uncontradicted  sworn  testimony 
clearly  esubllshes  that  our  client.  Simon  & 
Schuster.  Inc..  the  publisher  of  the  book, 
first  had  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  saf- 
flower seed  oil  capsules  or  Cove  Vitamin  Sc 
Pharmaceutical.  Inc..  a  year  after  it  had  con- 
tracted to  publish  the  book  based  on  the 
author's  manuscript  and  approximately  6 
months  after  the  final  manuscript  had  been 
completed,  when  the  book  was  In  page  proof 
form  and  in  process  of  being  plated  for  pro- 
duction. It  is  also  clear  from  the  contract 
that  Simon  ti  Schuster.  Inc..  had  no  right  to 
or  Interest  in  any  proceeds  of  the  explolu- 
tlon  of  the  book  or  its  title  for  commercial 
purposes.  Thus,  any  statement  or  Innuendo 
implying  that  Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc..  created 
the  book  to  promote  such  capsules  is  false, 
misleading,  and  entirely  unjustifiable;  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmlnUtration  knows  that 
Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc..  never  had  any  finan- 
cial interest  in  Cove,  or  capsules,  or  any 
food  product. 

Commissioner  Larrlck's  statement  that  two 
vice  presidents  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc., 
had  financial  Interests  in  CDC  Corp.  con- 
tradicts the  detailed  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary; he  was  aware  that  the  one  officer  who 
did  acquire  some  shares  after  the  book  was 
published  had  had  no  part  in  the  acceptance, 
editing,  publishing,  or  distribution  of  the 
book. 

Two  other  items  in  the  press  release  also 
illustrate  a  curious  disregard  for  candor  and 
tend  to  show  an  intention  to  mislead  the 
public  and  damage  the  reputation  of  in- 
dividuals Involved  and  a  publisher  with  an 
outstanding  reputation  for  integrity  and 
ability  earned  in  some  40  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation.  Elespite  the  facU  that 
Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc.  was  never  a  party  to 
the  seizure  proceeding,  that  the  right  of  the 
publisher  to  publish  and  sell  the  book  Itself 
had  never  been  attacked  that  the  FDA  knew 
that  Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc.  had  consistently 
opposed  the  use  of  the  book  as  labeling  or 
to  promote  the  sale  of  any  product  and  had 
taken  rigorous  steps  to  enforce  this  policy, 
that  its  policy  In  these  respects  was  known 
to  Cove  and  had  not  changed  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  seizure  proceeding,  that  in 
January  1961.  before  the  first  seizure  of  the 
book,  all  references  to  capsules  and  Cove  were 
ordered  deleted  by  Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc  . 
FDA  in  its  release  repeated  the  obviously 
hostile  explanation  by  Cove  of  why  it  had 
withdrawn  its  contest  of  the  seizure.  The 
FDA  release  also  stated  that  an  order  to 
show  cause  why  the  author  should  not  be 
held  in  civil  contempt  of  court  had  been 
filed;  in  fact,  the  Government  had  aban- 
doned Its  motion  to  hold  the  author  in  con- 
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tempt  the  day  before  (and  had  known  It 
would  do  BO  for  mjoy  days  because  the  de- 
fault decree  entered  the  previous  week  had 
made  the  motion  moot) . 

Simon  dc  Schuster,  Inc.  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  argument  of  the  FDA  that  the 
use  of  a  book  advocating  a  novel  concept  of 
otMslty  control  ought  not  to  be  used  as  label- 
ing for  a  food  prxluct.  As  the  FDA  well 
knows,  Simon  St  Schuster,  Inc.  had  made 
every  attempt  to  prevent  any  tie-ins  whatso- 
ever of  the  book  with  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  a  food  or  drug  product  long  before  it 
was  aware  that  FDA  had  any  interest  what- 
soever in  the  book.  From  the  beginning,  it 
cooperated  fully  with  the  FDA  Investigation, 
permitting  lU  personnel  to  answer  many 
questions  In  the  depositions  which  counsel 
advised  were  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of 
inquiry  in  the  pro<eedlng. 

Not  only  are  th<;  statements  of  the  effect 
that  the  book  was  created  to  promote  a  food 
product  and  that  It  was  the  work  of  laymen 
contrary  to  fact,  they  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  authority  granted  to  FDA  to  publicize 
Judgments,  decrees  and  court  orders.  That 
the  motives  of  FDA  are  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
questions  of  who  wrote  the  labeling  mate- 
rial and  why  It  was  written  are  really  ir- 
relevant to  the  determination  of  whether 
products  are  falsely  labeled. 
Sincerely  yoi^rs, 

Selic  J.  Levitan. 


I 


THE  NATION'S  EDUCATIONAL 
STIITJCTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nixl  is 
recognized  for  90  minutes. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  discussed  needs 
for  refonn  In  tlie  Nation's  educational 
structure  both  as  to  financial  support 
and  methods  of  instruction.  These  in- 
sertions into  the  Record  pointed  out.  as 
earlier  expressed  by  the  Piesident  in  his 
message  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  that  stimulation  of  education 
is  urgent  for  national  security  and  in 
order  to  cope  w:th  the  challenge  of  the 
changing  times.  These  overriding  ob- 
jectives for  a  strengthened  educational 
propram,  togethpr  with  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  a  spiniling  pupil  enrollment  at 
all  levels,  and  inflationary  cost  of  school 
operation  are  becoming  matters  of  in- 
creased general  concern  commanding 
greater  Federal  support.  A  previous 
discussion  drew  attention  to  the  com- 
pelling need  for  improving  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  necessity  for 
lifting  the  literacy  level  of  adults 
through  financial  assistance  by  the 
Government  to  local  and  State  educa- 
tion agencies.      jj 

There  are  in' 'the  Congress  today, 
awaiting  a  hearing  or  already  acted  upon 
'  by  some  dozen  or  fo  committees,  numer- 
ous bills  which  seek  to  bridge  the  broad- 
ening gap  between  what  we  can  hop>e  to 
accomplish  through  Institutions  of  ad- 
vanced education  and  what  is  actually 
being  done.  In  ftct,  there  are  so  many 
bills  introduced  into  Congress,  reflecting 
such  a  dispersal  of  respxjnsibility  over 
educational  prcigrams  that  I  am  forced 
to  agree  with  Congresswoman  Green, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 


cial Education,  that  it  Is  Impossible  for 
any  one  person  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  know  the  entire  role  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  playing. 

Congresswoman  Green  adds  there 
were  495  bills  dealing  with  education 
introduced  during  the  87  th  Congress 
between  January  1961  and  March  1962 
with  only  241  or  48  percent  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and.  the  remainder  distributed  among 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Commerce,  Ways  and  Means,  Foreign 
Affairs.  Judiciary,  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. Agriculture.  Armed  Services,  and  so 
forth.  In  addition  to  bills  and  related 
protxisals  previously  discussed  affecting 
fundamental  education  awaiting  con- 
gressional action,  there  are  several  others 
bearing  on  the  future  outlook  for  ad- 
vanced education  at  the  college  and  uni- 
versity level. 

H.R.  8900  is  an  act  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  February  7,  1962.  The  findings 
and  declaration  of  policy  sets  forth  the 
following  : 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire that  this  and  future  generations  of 
American  youth  be  insured  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fullest  development  of  their 
Intellectual  capmclties.  and  that  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  Jeopardized  unless  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  encouraged 
and  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  accommo- 
date rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth  who 
aspire  to  a  higher  education,  and  steps 
are  taken  to  encourage  promising  youth  in 
their  pursuit  of  this  goal  by  holding  out  to 
them  both  the  prospect  of  national  recogni- 
tion of  their  promise  and  the  assurance  that 
economic  obstacles  to  self-fulfillment  can  be 
overcome.  The  Congress  fiu-ther  finds  and 
declares  that  these  needs  are  so  great  and 
these  steps  so  urgent  that  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Nation  to  take  positive  and  Im- 
mediate action  to  meet  there  needs  through 
acsistance  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  providing  classrooms  and  other  aca- 
demic facilities,  through  undergraduate 
scholarships  for  young  people  of  outstanding 
ability  who  need  such  scholarship  assistance 
to  go  to  college,  and  through  assistance  to 
the  States  in  constructing  public  community 
college  facilities  in  such  locations  as  will 
make  such  facilities  accessible  to  the  homes 
of  as  many  Individuals  as  may  be  possible. 

The  act  authorizes  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities. 

HH.     11340 — THI    GENERAL    rNIVmSITY    EXTEN- 
SION  EDUCATION   ACT 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Under  this  program  there  would  be  es- 
tablished a  publicly  supported  plan  of 
general  extension  education  at  the  col- 
lege level  to  be  operated  by  State  uni- 
versities and  land-grant  colleges.  The 
proposal  offers  $9  million  annually  for 
fiscal  year  1963  and  each  of  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

HJl.    11823   "library   SERVICES   ACT" 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  in  order  to  make  areas 
lacking  public  libraries  or  with  inade- 
quate public  libraries,  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  libraries,  and  cer- 


tain college  and  university  libraries,  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  "Declaration  of  policy"  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  explains: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  growing  need  for  Information  and 
education  for  all  oxir  people  and  the  rapidly 
expanding  bc>dy  of  knowledge  make  good  li- 
braries essential  at  all  levels  of  education 
from  elementary  school  through  adult  edu- 
cation In  order  to  provide  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  research  and  to  pro- 
duce well-informed  citizens  who  are  capable 
of  exercising  sound  Judgment  and  engaging 
in  profitable  employment.  The  present  de- 
ficiences  of  public  libraries,  school  libraries. 
and  college  and  university  libraries  are  criti- 
cal. Therefore,  a  coordinated  program  of 
library  development  is  needed  in  order  to 
bring  about  maximum  availability  and  utili- 
zation of  library  resources  and  services. 

The  bill  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
$30  million  annually  from  1963  to  1967, 
$20  million  annually  for  public  libraries 
and  $10  million  annually  for  library 
grants  to  institutes  of  higher  education 
with  authorization  of  $7.5  million  for 
fiscal  1963  to  $10  million  for  each  of  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  arrange  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  opera- 
tion of  library  training  institutes.  Stu- 
dents attending  such  institutes  would 
receive  stipends  of  $75  per  week  for  the 
period  of  attendance  plus  $15  per  week 
for  each  dependent  for  the  same  period. 

HJl.    11289 — APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT or  DEFENSE 

Although  this  act  was  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  defense  budget  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  the  Hoiise  at- 
tached a  section  which  would  impose  a 
15 -percent  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
indirect  costs  or  overhead  which  might 
be  charged  against  Defense  Department 
research  grants  and  contracts  to  colleges 
and  universities,  designed  to  replace  reg- 
ulations now  applicable,  whereby  a  com- 
puted overhead  figure,  based  on  actual 
exp>erience  and  proven  by  audit,  may  be 
charged. 

In  a  letter  from  President  Millard  E. 
Gladfelter  of  Temple  University,  he 
argues  with  sound  reasoning  and  stim- 
ulating foresight  that  section  540  as  at- 
tached by  the  House  is  untenable  from 
the  standpoint  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  their  students,  and  their  fac- 
ulties. Further,  he  noted,  that,  while  it 
is  true  that  research  is  an  essential  part 
of  college  life  and  a  vital  ingredient  in 
education,  it  does  not  follow  that  pur- 
suit of  projects  of  particular  interest  to 
any  agency  of  Government  should  be  as- 
sumed by  colleges  or  universities  at  the 
expense  of  the  student. 

This,  he  insists,  must  be  the  result 
where  the  full  costs  of  such  projects  are 
not  borne  by  the  interested  agency.  Dr. 
Gladfelter  reminds  that — 

Reeearch  is  more  costly  than  other  educa- 
tional functions  relative  to  student  partici- 
pation. In  general,  it  cannot  bear  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  total  costs;  It  requires 
a  larger  contribution  per  student  parti- 
cipating. Thus  universities,  in  general,  and 
Temple  University,  have  been  forced  to  limit 
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research  activities  relative  to  total  program 
to  maintain  high  quality  education  at  rea- 
sonable coet. 

Dr.  Oladf elter  continues : 

To  Illustrate  the  point:  Our  most  recent 
Defense  Department  audit  established  that 
the  overhead  cost  attributable  to  research 
amounted  to  29.6  percent  of  the  total  budget 
and/or  55  percent  of  the  salaries,  and  wages 
budgeted  for  research.  To  accept  a  15-per- 
cent cost  limitation,  therefore,  would  mean 
that  other  sources  of  Income  would  have  to 
be  vised  to  support  research  or  that  the 
quality  of  education  would  have  to  be  cut, 
or  both.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  either  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Dr.  Gladfelter  asserts  further  that 
such  research  cost  limitation  is  not 
equitable  in  another  context.  When  a 
Research  and  Development  contract  is 
given  an  industrial  concern,  he  insists, 
provision  is  made  for  full  cost  recovery, 
including  profit.  "It  is  hardly  equitable 
to  ask  or  expect  a  nonprofit  institution 
to  both  hold  its  manpower  and  develop 
its  expertise  while  subsidizing  such  re- 
search programs  as  it  may  undertake," 
he  concludes. 

I  think  it  is  worth  our  noting  here 
that  basic  research  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  educational  process,  the  end  being 
the  development  of  trained  personnel 
and  scholars  rather  than  applications. 
But  special  projects  under  Government 
contracts  are  seldom  of  a  general  nature 
broadly  applicable  to  student  training 
and  curriculum  planning.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  specific  projects  may  repre- 
sent an  even  greater  expense  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  than  to  private 
industry.  The  latter  may  find  a  profit- 
able outlet  for  the  application  or  convert 
the  application  to  profitable  use  subse- 
quently. 

In  an  editorial.  June  1,  1962.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  noted  that  until  recently 
the  colleges'  chief  worry  about  Govern- 
ment aid  to  education  at  the  college  level 
has  been  that  inevitably  in  the  wake  of 
Federal  money  come  varying  degrees  of 
Federal  standards  and  controls.  But. 
the  Journal  commented,  a  new  and 
equally  compelling  objection  is  beginning 
to  appear,  stemming  from  a  growing 
awareness  among  university  officials  that 
Government  aid  is  starting  to  cost  more 
than  some  institutions  can  afford.  For 
instance,  the  University  of  Illinois  re- 
ports that  it  is  spending  $1,500,000  a 
year  to  support  research,  including  lab- 
oratories, equipment,  and  supplies,  un- 
dertaken with  Federal  grants.  President 
David  D.  Henry,  of  the  university,  com- 
plains that  the  program  has  limited  the 
university's  capacity  to  meet  other  ob- 
ligations, particularly  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  which  are  largely 
unsupF>orted  by  Government  subsidy. 

What  we  have  now  in  the  Govern- 
ment's relationship  to  contract  letting  is 
public-private  partnership  with  the  uni- 
versities cast  somewhat  in  the  role  of  an 
outsider  or  stepchild,  neither  essentially 
public  nor  private.  This  sort  of  program 
as  between  the  Government  and  private 
enterprise,  continues  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  never  been  wholly  harmo- 


nious and  in  recent  years  it  has  become 
less  so.  But.  acknowledges  the  Journal 
private-public  partnership  benefits  com> 
panies.  Some  Congressmen  charge  that 
company  profits  often  benefit  too  much, 
it  concludes. 

Besides  an  advantage  over  educational 
institutions  in  qualifying  for  total  cost 
subsidy  including  profit  from  research 
itself  or  from  infiated  prices  for  mer- 
chandised byproducts  as  suggested  by 
President  Gladfelter,  industrial  concerns 
are  able  to  outbid  universities  on  the 
labor  market  for  the  best  trained  tech- 
nicians and  scientists.  Thus,  the  uni- 
versity, a  nonprofit  institution,  loses  in 
several  ways  to  the  more  fortunate  in- 
dustry to  the  total  detriment  of  its  stu- 
dents and  at  the  expense  of  its  plant  and 
academic  program.  This  issue  clearly 
presents  itself  as  momentous  and  a  de- 
cisive solution  is  of  compelling  necessity. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  adds : 

As  research  increasingly  has  paid  off.  re- 
search    Investment,     not     surprisingly,     has 

risen. 

President  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt  is 
quoted  as  declaring : 

For  the  Du  Pont  Co..  and  I  believe  this  is 
also  true  for  the  chemical  Industry.  I  can 
say  categorically  that  our  present  size  and 
success  have  come  about  through  the  new 
products  and  new  processes  that  have  been 
developed  In  our  laboratories. 

In  private  industry,  inventive  process  is 
important  to  economic  growth,  defense 
economics,  industrial  organization  and 
management  science,  and  is  revealed  in 
the  increased  returns  or  profits  directly 
accrued  to  the  business,  with  the  rate  and 
direction  of  inventive  activity  limited 
only  by  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

But,  the  absence  of  tangible  profits 
accruing  to  universities  other  than  that 
refiected  in  the  quality  of  its  student 
which  is  not  immediately  negotiable, 
places  the  university  by  right  our  coun- 
try's second  line  of  defense,  in  an  ex- 
tremely disadvantaged  position. 

Profit  and  loss  from  contract-letting 
is  not  the  only  issue  which  forces  con- 
sideration of  Government  support  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  na- 
tional prospectus  for  the  advancement  of 
humanities  or  human  relations  as  well  as 
science  and  technology.  Dr.  Hofstadter. 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  professor  of 
physics  at  Stanford  University,  stated  in 
a  commencement  address  at  City  College 
last  month: 

Modern  high-energy  physics  and  other 
branches  of  physics  have  been  moving  In- 
exorably In  the  direction  of  larger  and  larger 
apparatus  requiring  greater  and  greater  ex- 
penditures of  money.  The  funds  required 
have  become  so  large  that  only  the  great 
governments  of  the  world  can  support  this 
tjrpe  of  research.  Obviously  such  a  gar- 
gantuan scientific  and  administrative  enter- 
prise Is  very  costly. 

Some  might  argue  that  if  universities 
find  it  too  expensive  to  participate  in 
the  defense  program  on  the  conditions 
proposed  by  the  House  but  opposed  by 
the  Senate,  they  are  free  to  bow  out,  or 
university  participation  In  the  program 
could  be  written  off.    I  heartily  oppose 


either  such  alternatives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  institutions  of  advanced  edu- 
cation— all  of  them — is  a  prime  requisite 
for  this  country's  survival.  With  the 
spreading  of  automation  and  changes  in 
the  economy  sparked  by  science  and 
technology  together  with  an  increased 
determination  for  broader  education 
programs,  it  is  likely  the  Government 
will  have  to  assume  an  increasingly 
greater  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  its  people. 

Last  year  145  colleges  and  universities 
including  22  State  universities  and  2  mu- 
nicipal colleges  received  $1  billion  in 
voluntary  gifts  which  covered  only  21 
percent  of  their  cost  of  operation  with 
the  remainder  coming  from  tuition  and 
tax  support.  Another  study  of  volun- 
tary contributions  to  1.032  American 
colleges  and  universities  revealed  the 
source  to  be  foundation  gratuity,  re- 
ligious denominations,  nonalumnl  indi- 
viduals, alumni,  and  business  corpora- 
tions. But.  reliance  uF>on  miscellaneous 
gifts  can  become  too  uncertain  for  plan- 
ning well-thought-out  long-range  pro- 
grams. On  July  9.  1962.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  that  donations  to  char- 
ity were  showing  signs  of  faltering  under 
the  burden  of  the  recent  big  drop  in  the 
stock  market  and  the  Increasing  nerv- 
ousness over  the  future  direction  of  the 
economy.  It  is  the  small  donor,  it  was 
noted,  who  appears  to  cut  contribution 
first.  Some  charities  were  complaining 
that  the  giving  of  stocks,  usually  an  Im- 
portant part  of  fund  raising,  had  fallen 
abruptly  in  recent  weeks.  It  was  added 
that  among  colleges  already  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  decline  In  donating  Is  Har- 
vard University. 

The  Ford  Foundation  announces  that 
the  foundation's  rate  of  making  grants 
will  not  be  governed  by  short-term  In- 
creases or  decreases  in  Its  capital  or 
Income.    Yet.  the  foundation  confesses: 

It  is  not  possible  to  commit  the  founda- 
tion to  any  fixed  outlay  of  funds  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Total  or  excessive  reliance  upon  the 
gratuity  of  Individual  donors  or  founda- 
tions for  the  maintenance  and  acceler- 
ated requirements  of  the  Nation's  ad- 
vanced education  system  might  be 
imprudent. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Hofstadter  in 
his  address  to  City  College  graduates 
warned : 

I  can  foresee  one  shadow  on  the  horizon 
and  I  must  confess  that  this  shadow  looms 
largest  in  my  own  field  of  science  I  am 
concerned  also  that  the  shadow  may  expand 
into  other  fields  such  as  politics,  econom^s. 
mathematics.  medicine,  biology,  public 
health,  etc.  1  am  referring  to  the  growth, 
within  or  afflllated  with  the  university,  of 
Institutes  or  centers  deriving  originally  from 
research  projects.  These  Institutes  concen- 
trate In  various  branches  of  knowledge  and 
are  supported  on  a  generous  scale,  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  university,  by  outside  con- 
tracts of  one  form  or  another.  This  Is  a 
national  matter,  and  a  recent  one.  and  does 
not  refer  to  your  university  alone  or  to  mine. 

And,  continues  Dr.  Hofstadter: 
We  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  growth 
of  these  large  seml-lndependent  research  or- 
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ganizations  within  the  university  does  not 
result  in  control  by  tliese  organizations — or 
even  partial  control — of  the  administrative 
and  academic  functions  of  the  university — 
even  for  what  may  seem  at  the  time  to  b« 
well-motivated  reisons.  These  research  or- 
ganizations have  narrow  purposes  compared 
to  the  main  function  of  the  university  which 
is  to  teach,  to  allow  its  staff  to  study,  and 
to  encourage  the  '.Mnking  process. 

Therefore.  I  believe  in  and  urge  great- 
er Federal  support  of  institutions  for  ad- 
vanced education.  Full  cost  recovery  In 
research  contract  letting,  yes — but  also 
subsidies  for  libraries  and  support  of 
programs  for  strengthening  the  humani- 
ties as  well  as  the  pure  sciences.  In  all 
of  this  I  am  in  fullest  agreement  with  Dr. 
Hofstadter's  suggestion  that  university 
education  may  be  narrowed  by  the  sub- 
sidy of  private  business  when  public  sup- 
port Is  lacking.  Without  State  and  Fed- 
eral support  free  education  and  the 
freedom  to  think  In  a  democracy  could 
be  seriously  jeopardized. 

Dr.  Hofstadtei  jConcludes  and  advises 
as  follows:  j 

A  man  and  a  man's  free  ideas  are  among 
the  most  valuable  assets  on  earth.  If  a  large 
machine  with  its  huge  administrative  or- 
ganization is  coupled  to  a  heretofore  free 
university  one  must  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  narrow  goals  of  the  machine's  research 
program  are  not  jtcnnltted  to  dominate  the 
long-range  Interests  of  the  free  university. 
TTie  free  spirit  In  a  free  university  is  a  much 
bigger  and  more  Important  force  than  the 
results  of  any  one  particular  research  pro- 
gram. There  are  the  generations  to  come 
who  will  benefit  from  this  free  education 
and  their  Individual  members  will  be  able.  In 
return,  to  benefit  mankind. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Nation's  aohool  situation  at  all 
levels  is  replete  with  problems  associated 
with  rising  illiteracy,  dropwuts  and  juve- 
nile delinquency,  quality  of  teaching, 
pupil  population,  financing  and  facili- 
ties, educational  philosophy  and  aca- 
demic standards  and.  administration 
and  dispersal  of  responsibility,  tragically 
moving  the  country  toward  a  standstill 
on  the  domestic  front  and  generalized 
paralysis  in  international  relations.  The 
Issue  Immediately  before  us.  then.  Is 
whether  small  groups  of  vociferous  men. 
organizations  of  "professional"  educa- 
tion theorists  and  public  relation  func- 
tionaries— academic  demogogs — shall.  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  exploit  the  demo- 
cratic concept  while  handicapping  the 
youth  of  the  masses  in  this  land  or. 
whether  the  Government  shall  act  in  Its 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  people  to 
regulate  education  guaranteeing  to  all 
people  equal  access  to  Its  vast  storehouse 
of  basic  knowledge  which  In  this  age  of 
automation  Is  a  fundamental  necessity. 
The  "right  to  know  "  comes  now  to  equal 
if  not  surpass  the  other  freedoms  enun- 
ciated by  Churchill  and  Roosevelt,  issued 
at  Yalta  in  1944  before  the  accelerated 
advances  In  modem  technology  and  the 
advent  of  nuclear  power. 

The  contradiction  between  what  our 
education  system  is  supposed  to  achieve 
for  our  youth,  and  what  Is  actually  hap- 
pening removes  any  honor  from  non- 
pai-ticipation  of  Government  in  school 


matters.  If  years  ago  Government  as- 
sei-ted  its  duty,  through  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  to  protect  the  physical  well- 
being,  certainly  it  can  muster  the  au- 
thority now  to  condition  what  is  poured 
Into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  young  peo- 
ple to  guarantee  literacy,  to  reduce  de- 
linquency, to  encourage  the  spiritual 
well-being,  and  safeguard  mankind  from 
the  weapons  of  Its  destruction. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Education 
stress  that  departmental  status  would 
enable  education  problems  to  be  given 
greater  attention  by  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Budget  Bureau.  In  addi- 
tion. Cabinet  rank  would  make  possible 
a  better  and  more  equal  working  rela- 
tionship with  such  other  Government 
Departments  as  State,  Defense,  Labor, 
and  Agiiculture  which  have  their  own 
educational  programs  both  in  domestic 
and  international  areas. 

When  faced  with  the  incredible  com- 
plex of  technology  of  today — in  weap- 
ons, space,  and  nuclear  systems  for 
example — weak  or  dispersed  leadership 
Inevitably  results  In  faulty  plans  and 
requirements  which  lead  to  launching 
projects  not  practically  attainable  within 
existing  technology  and  administration. 
to  wasteful  duplication,  to  unnecessary 
technological  complexity,  to  runaway 
costs,  to  failure  to  meet  schedules,  to 
surplus  human  re.soui'ces  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  exclusion  of  the  unfor- 
tunate masses  of  traditionally  exploited 
Negroes  netting  a  total  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion for  not  having  this  kind  of  man- 
agement and  technical  competence  on 
an  official  governmental  level. 

We  have  suddenly  come  to  the  point 
in  our  national  development  where  the 
Government  need  participate  in  defin- 
ing programs  and  policies  governing  ad- 
vanced education,  fully  underwrite  Gov- 
ernment research  programs  of  contract 
letting  to  universities,  make  up  our 
minds  whether  such  projects  shall  be 
conducted  for  people  or  for  profits, 
whether  advanced  education  shall  be 
open  or  exclusive,  whether  national  pro- 
grams for  national  survival  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  big  corporations  or  to  the 
government  of  the  people  and  whether 
all  projects  shall  be  operated  in  the 
Nations  interest  or  for  the  fortunate 
few. 

From  now  oii  these  are  questions 
which  must  be  faced  and  answered. 
Whichever  course  or  policy  is  decided 
upon  we  must  ask  ourselves  If  the  Nation 
can  keep  in  step  with  the  progress  of 
other  nations  with  whom  we  are  now 
forced  to  compete,  whether  through  It 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  at  large 
can  be  served,  whether  the  brainpower 
of  the  country  can  truly  be  located,  de- 
veloped, and  utilized  to  its  fullest. 

Without  increasing  support  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  greater  as- 
sumption of  its  responsibility  to  guaran- 
tee educational  opportunity  to  all.  with- 
out governmental  efforts  to  offset  the 
imbalance  between  aggressive  interests 
and  public  institutions  as  to  academic 
philosophy  and  the  right  of  profit  from 
research  and  education,  the  purposes  of 
education  could  be  narrowed  and  our 


coming  generation  victimized.  The  right 
to  advanced  education  through  scholar- 
ships  or  loans  to  the  worthy  in  need,  un- 
derwritten by  the  Government,  is  to  the 
country  today  what  public  schools  and 
plain  literacy  was  to  the  simple  society 
of  yesterday. 

Dr.  James  R.  KUlian,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Corporation  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  which  Is  considered 
the  counti-y's  top  scientific  university 
said  the  Government  must  do  much 
more  of  Its  scientific  work  than  it  now 
does.  He  was  sharply  critical  of  the 
Government's  excessive  contracting-out 
of  its  research  and  development  work  to 
outside  groups.  Moreover,  he  declared 
contracting-out  is  not  the  answer.  The 
Goveinment  must  have  first-rate  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  it  directs  employ 
to  do  its  plaiuiing,  set  Its  requii'ements. 
and  exercise  its  supervisory  respon- 
sibilities. This  can  never  be  accom- 
plished so  long  as  there  is  a  govern- 
mental policy  permitting  beneficiaries  of 
private  contract  letting  larger  profits 
and  salary  scales  to  p>erform  duties  out- 
side Goverriment  than  in  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  semipublic  institutions,  such 
as  universities.  Moreover,  It  could  have 
the  disastrous  effect  of  making  the  Gtov- 
ernment  subservient  to  the  few  in  the 
business  world. 

There  are  still  other  shortcomings  in 
the  existing  program  of  subsidy  for  re- 
search. Evidence  indicates  that  the  pri- 
mary emphasis  of  Federal  support  of 
higher  education  has  been  in  the  area 
of  the  natural  sciences  creating  a  serious 
imbalance  between  the  levels  of  suppwrt 
of  the  natural  sciences  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  humanities  or  social  sciences 
on  the  other.  Federal  supF>ort  of  higher 
education  has  been  primarily  support 
of  research  tending  to  foster  an  undesir- 
able separation  of  and  imbalance  be- 
tween teaching  and  research.  Scientific 
and  technological  advance  without  the 
proper  humanistic  matrix  is  meaningless 
and  dangerous. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  at  its  24th  meeting  at 
the  University  of  Nevada.  June  16, 
adopted  a  resolution  stating : 

The  Federal  Government  should  support 
the  full  range  of  studies  In  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  that  this  support 
should  be  of  general  rather  than  a  restricted 
character. 

Acknowledging  there  might  be  dangers 
inherent  in  Federal  support  the  confer- 
ence pointed  out: 

There  are  and  have  always  been  dangers 
to  academic  freedom  In  private,  corporate, 
and  State  support  as  well. 

And  the  conference  concluded : 

Continuing  consultation  between  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  en 
the  other  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
academic  independence. 

Federal  support  is  indispensable  to  the 
growth  of  higher  education  and  the  fur- 
thering the  tmique  contribution  of  higher 
education  to  the  national  enterprise. 
Federal  support  of  education  must  be 
continued  and  expanded  if  we  are  to  stay 
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in  the  running  and  cope  with  our  inter- 
national adversaries  setting  an  example 
of  removing  illiteracy  that  underdevel- 
oped nations  can  respect  and  emulate. 

Again  I  reiterate  my  belief  in  freedom, 
but  I  believe  that  freedom  which  permits 
a  few  to  dominate  the  country's  educa- 
tion system  whether  the  profltmakers 
or  professional  "do-gooders  "  using  edu- 
cation as  a  public  relations  gimmick, 
these  are  luxuries  which  cannot  be  per- 
mitted at  the  expense  of  the  majority  in 
a  world  of  rising  expectations.  This  is 
not  freedom,  if  it  ever  was,  but  freedom 
abused. 

In  a  world  made  smaller  every  day  and 
more  interdependent  by  transportation 
and  commimication  and  the  interchange 
of  goods  and  supplies,  opportunities  for 
advanced  education  for  all  is  no  longer 
a  privilege  but  a  prime  national  neces- 
sity. On  this  shrinking  globe  which 
technology  has  decreed,  education  can- 
not be  treated  in  a  piecemeal  fashion 
like  a  series  of  short  railway  lines  all  of  a 
different  gage  laid  out  in  divergent 
directions. 


ROBERT  DINWIDDIE:  GUIDE  TO  THE 
PRESENT  AGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
records  many  cases  of  leaders  who  played 
key  roles  in  important  events  and  whose 
just  fame,  though  submerged  for  pro- 
longed periods,  was  finally  rescued  from 
obscurity. 

Notable  among  such  examples  in 
American  history  is  that  of  Robert  Din- 
widdle, lieutenant  governor  and  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Colony  and  Do- 
minion of  Virginia,  from  July  4.  1751,  to 
January  12,  1758.  His  career  is  signifi- 
cant for  the  part  he  played  in  the  long 
series  of  events  leading  to  American  in- 
dependence and  the  formation  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  com- 
memorative program  in  his  honor  in 
Portsmouth.  Va.,  on  July  6,  1962.  which 
was  officially  proclaimed  by  Mayor  R. 
Irvine  Smith  of  that  city  as  Dinwiddle 
Day.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements  was  Prank  D.  Lawrence, 
well-known  civic  leader  of  Portsmouth 
and  Norfolk  County. 

It  was  eminently  appropriate  that  the 
principal  speaker  was  Capt.  Maurice  M. 
Witherspoon.  Chaplain  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,  of  New  York,  who  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  the 
only  clergyman  to  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  that  the  response 
was  made  by  John  Marshall  Dinwiddle, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  a  collateral  descend- 
ant of  Governor  Dinwiddle,  representing 
the  Dinwiddle  family.  The  third  speaker 
was  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  UJS.  Navy. 
retired,  a  native  of  Portsmouth. 

The  program  was  opened  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence who  presented  the  toastmaster. 
Rev.  Ernest  K.  Emurian.  formerly  of 
Portsmouth,  but  now  of  Arlington,  Va. 


The  invocation  was  given  by  Bishop  Wil- 
liam A.  Brown. 

In  introducing  Cejpi.  Maurice  M. 
Witherspoon,  Mr.  Emurian  said: 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ago, 
the  13  original  E];igli8h  colonies  of  North 
America,  following  a  "long  train  of  abuses 
and  usiirpatlcns."  severed  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown  and.  by  unanimous  ac- 
tion in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
proclaimed  themselves  as  "free  and  Inde- 
pendent States." 

Notable  among  the  leaders  who  contrib- 
uted greatly  In  laying  the  groundwork  for 
this  Declaration  and  the  only  clergyman 
to  sign  it  was  the  Reverend  John  Wither- 
spoon, president  of  Princeton  University  and 
teacher  of  James  Madison,  the  father  of 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  uniquely  fitting  that 
our  speaker  is  a  direct  and  worthy  descend- 
ant of  the  celebrated  clergyman-patriot. 

What  are  the  special  qualifications  that 
entitle  him  to  address  this  representative 
gathering  of  Virginians? 

Inspired  early  in  life  by  the  colorful  ca- 
reer of  his  Revolutionary  War  ancestor,  he 
likewise  decided  upon  a  career  in  the  min- 
istry. After  graduating  at  Washington- Jef- 
ferson College,  where  he  was  an  All-Ameri- 
can  football  tackle,  he  entered  the  armed 
services  as  a  member  of  the  Chaplains'  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Serving  with  distinction 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  ashore  and 
afloat,  in  both  peace  and  war,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  American 
history  and  thus  developed  the  Insight  es- 
sential for  properly  interpreting  the  con- 
tributions of  many  of  the  key  figures  In  the 
founding  of  ovur  country. 

From  the  address  of  Capt.  Maurice 
M.  Witherspoon  I  quote: 

How  happy  I  am  to  be  at  the  Hotel 
Governor  Dinwiddle  in  Portsmouth  to  give 
the  address  on  Dinwiddle  Day.  For  Robert 
Dinwiddle,  37th  Colonial  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (there  were  but  42) — only  Scot — was 
bom  near  Glasgow  a  few  miles  from  my 
forebear.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  My  wife's 
ancestor  was  Col.  William  Crawford,  sur- 
veyor-engineer with  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton, who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  In- 
dians near  Sandusky.  Ohio.  My  mother 
was  a  Virginia  Clapham  from  Loudon 
County. 

Dinwiddle  was  born  Just  200  years  less 
a  few  days  before  myself.  In  a  time  fraught 
with  as  many  perils  and  dangers  as  oiu- 
present  day.  It  was  a  confusing  and  a  dan- 
gerous time  in  Virginia.  As  was  the  case 
in  Governor  Dinwiddle's  day,  we  are  con- 
fused and  confounded  and  hardly  know 
which  way  to  go. 

Governor  Wlnwlddle  shows  us  a  fourfold 
guide  to  our  present  age  and  I  hope  we 
can  learn  lessons  from  him. 

1.  He  exposed  fraud  in  Government 
wherever  he  found  it,  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice to  himself.  At  the  age  of  34,  in  1727. 
he  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  to 
Bermuda.  There  he  exposed  long  existing 
frauds  in  the  service  and  set  the  Ber- 
mudians  on  the  right  track,  where  they 
have  remained  to  this  very  day.  Por  his 
splendid  work  In  Bermuda,  in  1738  he  was 
made  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  of 
the  southern  ports  of  the  conUnent  of 
America. 

Later  he  had  a  special  assignment  to  Bar- 
bados, where  he  again  straightened  out  a 
fraudulent  government.  For  his  splendid 
work  he  was,  in  1751,  appointed  Lt.  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  which  office  he  held  for  7 
years. 

2.  Dinwiddle  knew  the  value  of  human 
personality  and  how  to  find  the  right  num. 


Dinwiddle  discovered  George  Washington  at 
the  age  of  20  and  definitely  gave  us  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  therefore,  I  say  to- 
night. Governor  Dinwiddle  la  the  Grand- 
father of  the  United   States  of  America. 

I  say  to  you  tonight,  that  every  human 
being  born  in  this  world  is  of  Infinite  value, 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  whether  that 
him[ian  being  is  Japanese.  Chinese,  Russian. 
Italian,  or  African. 

However.  I  am  not  advocating  a  higher 
birth  rate.  I  believe  that  every  child  born 
In  this  world  should  be  wanted,  asked  for, 
planned  for,  with  a  good  place  to  live, 
clothes  to  wear,  a  school  to  attend,  and  a  Job 
to  work  at. 

Washington  was  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  He  shows  to  us  the  value  of 
human  personality.  It  is  an  Albert  Sweitzer. 
or  a  Livingstone.  It  Is  an  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  a  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  Is  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
or  a  Truman  who  show  us  what  Dinwiddle 
discovered  In  the  value  of  one  human  per- 
sonality. No  matter  who  you  think  you 
are,  you  have  to  be  a  George  Washington  if 
the  civilization  of  the  Western  World  is  to 
be  preserved.  Millions  of  plain,  ordinary 
Americans  are  compelled  to  exhibit  some  of 
the  patience,  the  quiet  resolution  of  that 
great  man.  The  penalty  for  falling  will  be 
loss  of  the  mightiest  opportunity  presented 
to  a  modern  nation. 

We  learned  from  Dinwiddle  the  value  of  a 
human  being. 

3.  Governor  Dinwiddle  was  the  first  to 
show  us  how  the  Colonies  might  work  to- 
gether for  the  best  interests  of  all. 

He  got  Virginia  together  with  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware.  Maryland,  all  the  Colonies 
he  could  assemble,  that  they  might  make  a 
plan  for  the  expansion  to  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
stop  the  liu^ads  of  the  French  and  Indians 

He  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United 
Nations.  He  paved  the  way.  He  had  the 
vision.  Just  as  the  United  States  is  having 
a  hard  time  to  work  with  the  United  Nations. 
so  he  had  a  very  difficult  task  in  working 
with  the  Colonies. 

They  were  selfish,  they  did  not  wish  to 
give  up  any  of  their  own  preroptUves.  they 
did  not  wish  to  support  a  strong  military 
force  with  the  necessary  funds,  even  though 
Dinwiddle  pointed  out  to  them  that  the 
French  were  fortifying  strong  points  In  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  had  signed  treaUes  with  all 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Today  we  are  finding  thr  same  trouble 
with  the  United  Nations.  At  times  it  k^ems 
hopeless,  but  may  we  remember  that  It  is 
the  only  organization  we  have  and  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it. 

4.  Governor  Dinwiddle  was  a  man  of  peace, 
who  was  forced  to  fight  continually  during 
his  7  years  as  Governor-General  of  Virginia. 

He  had  a  great  vision  of  a  great  country 
which  would  wend  its  way  westward.  He 
had  the  vision  which  was  carried  out  by 
Daniel  Boone  and   Lewis  and  Clark. 

I  believe  that  our  President  is  faced  with 
the  same  situation,  in  many  respects,  that 
Governor  Dinwiddle  was  confronted  with  in 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  With  great  difficulty 
he  Is  keeping  his  defenses  up.  knowing  that 
there  are  forces  always  wanting  to  fight,  yet 
President  Kennedy  Is  a  man  of  peace.  How 
we  need  to  be  a  peace-loving  nation  today 

Today,  a  war  is  impersonal  and  In  an 
atomic  missile  war.  the  whole  world  wUl  be 
laid  waste  and  we  would  have  to  start  all 
over  again— perhaps  not  quite  all  over  again. 

I  was  In  Philadelphia  not  long  ago  in  Con- 
stitution Hall.  I  could  visualize  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  its  final  meeting. 

"It  is  a  rising,  not  a  setUng.  sxm, "  said 
Franklin,  pointing  to  the  symbol  on  the 
President  8  chair  at  the  end  of  the  Consti- 
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tutlonal  Convention.  He  knew  that  sun- 
light is  not  a  monopoly  of  any  country. 
"The  last,  best  hope  of  earth."  Jefferson 
called  the  Union,  and  attempts  to  dissolve 
it  he  described  as  'Reason  against  the  hopes 
of  the  world:  not  merely  against  Americans." 
"Let  xis  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair."  said  Washington. 
"The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

Because  Washington  caught  the  vision 
from  Dinwiddle,  because  he  had  the  ideal 
of  unity  and  solidarity,  because,  like  Din- 
widdle, he  put  his  trust  in  God,  he  built 
better  than  he  knew  and  gave  us  a  nation 
of  186  mUllon,  the  greatest  nation  under 
God. 

But  God  has  handed  the  task  back  to  you 
and  me  this  Dinwiddle  Day.  a  greater  task 
than  Dinwiddle  or  Washington  ever  faced. 
We  have  to  unite  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  a  firmer  bond  of  union.  We  are  seek- 
ing, not  satellites,  not  tributaries,  not  colo- 
nies, but  allies.  We  are  trying  to  establish, 
not  a  common  sovereignty,  but  a  common 
purpose.  We  wish  that  others  may  march 
with  us,  not  for  fear  that  a  worse  thing  be- 
fall them,  but  In  hope  that  a  better  thing 
may  befall. 

Let  us  carry  on  In  the  name  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle,  the  Grandfather  of  our  Country, 
and  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
Country. 

In  response  to  Chaplain  Witherspoon's 
address,  Mr.  John  Marshall  Dinwiddle 
said: 

Upon  the  dedication  of  the  Hotel  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddle.  6  years  ago  tonight  I  sat  in 
this  room  as  many  of  you  did  also  listening 
to  Mr.  Ronald  WilUam  Bailey,  counselor  of 
the  BriUsh  Embassy  in  Washington,  re- 
count incidents  in  the  life  of  Lt.  Gov.  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddle:  how  he  discovered  George 
Washington  and  in  other  ways  earned  the 
unofficial  title  of  "Grandfather  of  the  United 
States." 

Frank  Lawrence  caught  me  unawares  and 
unprepared  when  he  called  upon  me  for  a 
few  remarks.  Frank  and  his  associates  sur- 
prised me  again  by  inviting  me  to  be  here 
tonight  and  to  be  retuly  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  honor 
and  for  the  privUege  of  speaking  to  you. 

Mr.  Bailey  told  of  many  of  the  events  of 
that  era  In  which  Governor  Dinwiddle  took 
part.  I  shall  repeat  only  one  or  two  of  them 
which  I  think  are  particularly  significant  in 
view  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place, 
in  the  6  years  since  we  have  met. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Law- 
rence Washington  In  1752,  George,  at  20,  be- 
came the  manager  of  the  family  esUte.  At 
this  time  he  also  assumed  the  nominal 
duties  of  adjutant  of  one  of  Virginia's  four 
military  dUtricU. 

Recognizing  young  Washington's  talents, 
Dinwiddle  decided  to  send  him  on  a  mission 
to  the  troubled  Ohio  Valley  lands  claimed 
by  the  British  Crown.  Dinwiddle  forthwith 
commissioned  him  a  major  on  October  31, 
1753.  On  this  mission  and  his  second  ven- 
ture in  this  Western  area  with  General  Brad- 
dock  in  February  1735.  Dinwiddle  had  ample 
opportunity  to  learn  of  Washington's  abil- 
ities. So.  on  August  14.  1755.  Dinwiddle  ap- 
pointed Washington  colonel  of  the  Virginia 
regiment  and  conunander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  "now  raised  and  to  be  raised  for 
the  defense  of  His  Majesty's  Colony.  This 
second  commission,  bestowed  by  Dinwiddle, 
was  predicated  upon  a  meeting  at  the  First 
Congress  of  colonial  representatives  in  this 
country. 

On  April  14,  1755,  EHnwlddle,  of  Virginia; 
Sharpe,  of  Maryland;  McmtIs,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; DeLancey,  of  New  York;  and  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  met  In  the  Oarlyle  HoiiBe  in 
Alexandria.  Governor  Shirley  proposed  tax- 


ing the  Oolonles  to  finance  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  General  Braddock,  who  at- 
tended this  Council  of  Colonial  Governors, 
wrote  to  the  British  Government  that  this 
tax  would  be  necessary.  It  became  the  first 
colonial  tax  enacted  5  years  later  by  the 
British  Parliament.  The  Stamp  Act  f<^- 
lowed  Braddock 's  request  10  years  later. 

At  this  meeting,  while  he  did  not  evidence 
it,  Dinwiddle  saw  the  seeds  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  firmly  planted.  With  his  sense 
of  vision  he  also  knew  that  an  uprising 
would  be  inevitable.  For  this  reason  he 
wished  that  young  Washington,  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Crown's  force-s,  could 
quickly  become  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Revolutionary  forces  when  the  need  arose. 

Dinwiddle  was  now  64.  He  had  suffered  a 
stroke  and  requested  to  be  returned  to  Eng- 
land. After  his  return  he  continued  to  sup- 
port Virginia's  Interests  and  Intervened  on 
many  occasions  with  the  metrc^olltan  gov- 
ernment in  London,  which  won  him  some 
disfavor  with  the  Crown.     He  died  In  1770. 

That  Dinwiddle  foresaw  the  Nation  that 
could  be  Is  little  recognized.  Save  for  the 
Virginia  county  and  county  seat  bearing  his 
name  and  the  few  cities  which  have  streets 
named  for  him — Portsmouth,  Richmond,  Ar- 
lington, and  Springfield,  Va.;  and  Pittsburgh, 
no  tangible  evidence  remained  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  man  or  his  deeds  until  this  hotel 
was  given  his  name  6  years  ago. 

Dinwiddle's  part  in  the  First  Congress  at 
the  Carlyle  House  in  Alexandria,  where  the 
Revolution  was  born,  and  his  recognition  of 
Washington  are,  I  believe,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  many  contributions  he  made  to 
forge  this  Nation. 

Historians  tell  us  that  what  is  past  is  pro- 
log. They  also  tell  us  that  life  runs  in  a 
cycle.  Could  it  be  that  we  are  about  to  com- 
plete this  great  rotation  and  return  again  to 
an  Ineffectual  and  emasculated  stattis  of  a 
colony  nation? 

World  government  can  soon  be  a  reality 
if  we  continue  to  take  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. Our  State  and  Defense  Departments 
argue  for  complete  and  total  disarmament 
in  a  world  of  peace.  We  are  not  at  peace. 
We  are  in  a  world  of  conflict.  Shall  we  be- 
come more  complacent  In  our  socialistic  ad- 
vances and  resign  ourselves  to  become  a 
satellite  member  state  In  world  government 
or  should  we  exert  our  now  weak  efforts  to 
continue  the  United  States  (and  I  mean 
States)  of  America  which  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time  for  186  years? 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  in  a  situation 
no  less  serious  than  when  a  small  band  of 
dedicated  men  pledged  their  sacred  honor 
and  life  to  create  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
in  honoring  Governor  Dinwiddle  here  to- 
night we  should  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  which  he  was  wise  enough  to  fore- 
see and  helped  to  put  into  being.  I  would 
wish  that  my  old  relative  could  revisit  us 
here  and  now  in  the  tidewater  area,  which 
he  loved,  to  pick  another  George  Washington 
to  lead  and  guide  us  into  a  future  of  Ameri- 
cans for  the  United  States  of  America  with- 
out any  foreign  entanglements,  dependence 
or  Interdependence — with  the  aid  and  bless- 
ings of  Almighty  God. 

Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal  brought  the 
meeting  to  conclusion  with  these  re- 
marks : 

Six  years  ago  in  this  very  hall,  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  made  history  by  resctilng  from 
obsciirity  a  key  figure  in  the  long  chain  of 
events  leading  to  American  independence 
and  the  formation  of  the  United  States.  The 
ideas  then  projected  have  continued  to  re- 
verberate around  the  world. 

Tonight,  Captain  Witherspoon's  eloquent 
address  and  John  Marshall  Dinwiddle's  mov- 
ing response  have  strengpthened  that  chain 


and  given  this  notable  example  of  historical 
Justice  a  new  Impetus. 

Many  have  wondered  how  this  signal  rec- 
ognition for  the  man  whose  memc«-y  we  now 
honor  ever  started,  n-ank  Lawrence  has 
requested  me  to  give  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  long  story. 

In  October  1953,  I  read  a  carefully  docu- 
mented biography  of  Robert  Dinwiddle  by 
Louis  K.  Koontz.  Emphasizing  the  fact  that 
Dinwiddle  had  launched  Washington,  the 
father  of  our  country,  on  his  military  ca- 
reer. Dr.  Koontz  pointed  out  that  this  se- 
lection placed  that  colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia  In  the  position  of  being  the 
"Grandfather  of  the  United  States." 

Soon  afterward,  when  talking  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  at  his  c^ce  in  Portsmouth,  we  got 
on  the  subject  of  this  hotel  and  how  much  it 
had  meant  for  our  city. 

"Who  muffed  the  ball  In  naming  itr'  I 
asked. 

"I  did."  he  replied.  "We  wished  to  give  it 
the  name  with  the  greatest  significance.  Our 
city  is  the  biggest  thing  we  have.  We  de- 
cided to  call  it  the  Hotel  Portsmouth." 

"Well."  I  responded.  "It  is  located  on  Din- 
widdle Street.  ThU  street  is  named  after  the 
man  wtiti  was  Governor  of  Virginia  at  the 
time  Portsmouth  was  fotinded  In  1752.  He 
also  was  the  one  who  launched  Washington 
on  a  military  career  that  eventually  led  him 
to  become  the  father  of  his  country  and,  by 
doing  this,  he  has  become  known  in  history 
as  the  Grandfather  of  the  United  States. 
The  hotel  ought  to  be  renamed  as  the  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle." 

"That  is  right."  Lawrence  instantly  re- 
sponded, "and  I  shall  work  to  this  end." 

StUl  later  In  the  fall  of  1953,  an  eminent 
Catholic  educator,  the  Reverend  Edwin 
Ryan,  then  assigned  to  the  Stepinac  High 
School  of  White  Plains,  N.Y..  vUited  Wash- 
ington. In  one  of  our  conversations,  he  de- 
scribed his  work  among  high  school  students 
and  how  he  was  constantly  encouraging  them 
to  write  for  publication  in  the  school  mag- 
azine. The  Phoenix. 

"I  am  ever  on  the  alert  for  challenging 
subjects  for  my  students."  he  said.  "Can 
you  suggest  one?" 

"Yes."  I  replied.  "Robert  Dinwiddle: 
Grandfather  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Ryan  made  a  few  notes  as  to  available 
soiu-ce  materials  and  the  Incident  was  for- 
gotten by  me. 

The  following  summer.  In  1954,  the  edu- 
cator again  visited  Washington.  Promptly 
getting  in  touch  with  me,  he  opened  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Pheonix,  and  pointed 
with  pride  to  a  well-written  article  by  one 
of  his  15-year -old  students.  Its  title  was: 
"Robert  Dinwiddle:  Grandfather  of  the 
United  Stetes." 

An  effective  condensation  of  a  career  of 
historical  importance  to  Virginia,  and  espe- 
cially to  Portsmouth,  the  article  appealed  to 
Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  who,  on  August 
19,  1954,  quoted  it  in  remarks  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  under  the  title  of  "Robert 
Dinwiddle:  Grandfather  of  the  United 
States." 

The  Portsmouth  Star,  followed  by  other 
pai>er8,  first  in  Virginia  and  then  in  New 
York,  featured  the  story.  Clippings  were 
sent  to  Frank  Lawrence,  who  used  them  to 
convince  those  of  his  associates  still  holding 
out  against  changing  the  name  of  the  hotel. 
The  effort  reached  its  climax  on  July  6, 
1956,  In  memorable  proceedings  in  this  hall, 
when  the  name.  Hotel  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
was  adopted  as  part  of  a  celebration,  pro- 
claimed by  the  mayor  of  Portsmouth  as  Din- 
widdle Day. 

Published  in  a  statement  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  July  25,  1956,  by  our  senior  Senator 
Hakbt  F.  Btrd,  also  imder  the  title  of  "Robert 
Dinwiddle:     Grandfather     of     the     United 
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states,"  those  proceedings  stressed  the  Im- 
pact of  Dinwiddle  on  Washington's  career 
and  attracted  worldwide  attention. 

The  story  of  Dinwiddle  should  be  made 
a  matter  of  continuing  interest,  especially 
to  Virginians  who  take  pride  in  the  work  of 
oxir  statesmen.  How  better  can  this  be  done 
tlian  by  s<Mne  of  those  in  this  fine  assembly 
organlBlng  now  for  malting  a  suitable  an- 
nual award  to  the  students  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School  of  Portsmouth  for  the 
best  essay  on  Robert  Dinwiddle? 


SOME  FACTS  ON  THE  1962  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previoiLS  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  TMr.  Dkrwinski]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
countless  Americans  across  the  Nation 
continually  Inquire  "What  can  we  do 
to  further  the  aims  and  purposes  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week?"  As  many  Members 
know,  since  1959,  when  Congress  took  the 
lead  in  this,  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  have  grown  in  scope  and 
depth.  The  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  week  and  in  its  call  for 
cold  war  action  has  increased  enormous- 
ly. Meanwhile,  colonial  Moscow  and  its 
puppets  have  broadened  their  vicious  at- 
tacks against  the  week  and  the  annual 
observances. 

As  has  been  shown  year  after  year, 
there  is  not  a  section  in  the  country  with- 
out some  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  All  of  our  major  cities  stage  an- 
nual observances,  and  innumerable  towns 
have  joined  in  this  nationwide  activity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  week  is  observed 
Internationally,  in  Canada,  the  Republic 
of  China.  Western  Germany,  and  else- 
where. One  of  the  finest  week  long  ob- 
servances Is  held  annually  in  Taiwan 
and  on  Matsu  and  Quemoy. 

WHAT    CAN    TOU    DO 

"What  can  you,  an  American  citizen, 
do  to  further  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
Captive  Nations  Week?"  I  believe  the 
answer  to  this  question  has  been  given 
each  year  by  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee.  Regarding  the  1962 
Captive  Nations  Week,  this  committee 
undertook  the  usual  preparations  with 
a  concise  report  to  its  highly  represen- 
tative membership  and  successive  re- 
leases of  infonnation  governing  the 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  facts  on  the 
1962  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  request 
that  the  following  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record:  The  June  9,  1962 
report  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee:  the  significant  release  by 
Radio  Liberty,  titled  'Munters'  Letter  to 
Izvestia  Seen  As  Harbinger  of  Crusade 
to  EHscredit  Captive  Nations" :  the  June 
27  appeal  by  NCNC  to  the  President, 
"President  Kennedy  Asked  To  Issue 
Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation  on 
Independence  Day";  an  editorial  in  the 


Philadelphia  Dally  News.  "Stand  By  the 
Captive  Nations":  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  "Memo  For  The 
President";  an  instructive  July  3  memo- 
randum on  Captive  Nations  Week  pre- 
pared by  NCNC;  a  release  by  the 
Georgetown  University  Forum  on  the 
program  "Captive  Nations  Week:  1962": 
and  a  comprehensive  fact  sheet.  Captive 
Nations  Week,  July  15-21. 1962.  which  in- 
cludes the  text  of  Public  Law  86-90. 
President  Kennedys  1962  Proclamation. 
and  constructive  themes  for  the  week. 
One  of  the  major  themes  of  the  week  Is 
the  creation  of  a  Siaecial  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations: 
Report  or  tht  National  Capttvt  Nattons 
CoMMiTTTE,  Inc. 

Junk  9.  1962. 

Dear  Mxmber:  Once  again  we  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  contribution  last  year 
to  the  National  Captive  Nations  Commltttee. 

Tou  might  not  have  been  inlormed  about 
this  inasmuch  as  our  papers  failed  to  report 
It.  but  at  the  22d  Party  Congress  last  Oc- 
tober, Khrtishchev  again  violently  denounced 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution. 
Strange,  isn't  it.  that  this  fear-inspiring 
contender  against  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  free  world  has  for  3  consistent 
years  railed  and  ranted  against  a  con- 
gressional resolution. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Nixon  reveals  in  his  recent 
book  that  the  resolution  was  the  "major 
Soviet  Irritant  throughout  my  tour."  He 
still  does  not  understand  why.  but  ao  It 
was.  And  Stewart  Alsop  In  an  article  lost 
December  also  displayed  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. Khrushchev  knows,  however,  that 
an  implementation  of  the  resolution  In  all 
Its  dimensions  would  destroy  the  image  his 
propaganda  has  cast  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Moscow's  extended  empire.  He  knows, 
if  our  people  do  not.  the  mortal  defeat  he 
could   suffer   from  this  In  the  cold  war. 

The  fight  for  a  realistic  Implementation 
of  the  resolution  continues  to  be  waged 
here  by  your  c(xnmlttee.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  succeed.  This  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  and  money. 

To  Intensify  this  fight  here  and  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  our  country,  your  gen- 
erous contribution  of  $5  to  tlOC  or  more 
will  enable  us  to  realize  our  common  ob- 
jectives in  the  basic  Interests  of  our  national 
secxirlty.  Just  consider  these  highlights  of 
this  third  annual  report  to  you: 

HICHLICHTS    OF    NCNC    ACriVlTlES    SINCX    JUNE 
1961 

For  7  weeks  prior  to  Captive  Nations  Week 
of  July  16-22.  1961.  every  pressure  was  ex- 
erted tD  overcome  forces  in  Government  In- 
tent upon  persuading  the  President  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation — because  Khrushchev 
would  not  like  It. 

2.  Usual  preparations  were  made  for  ob- 
servances in  all  major  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  time  the  observ- 
ance was  Internationalized.  Cities  In  free 
China  joined  us. 

3.  The  1961  observance  surpassed  the  2 
previous  years  with  New  York.  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  staging  official  cltywide  activities, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  mayors  of  the  re- 
spective cities  and  the  local  Captive  Nations 
Committees. 

4.  Material  sent  In  on  observance  programs 
from  various  sections  of  the  country  was 
complied  and  published  in  the  Congris- 
siONAL  Record,  volume  107,  part  10,  pages 
13168-13196:  volume  107,  part  11,  pages 
14610-14620. 

5.  The  campaign  for  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  has  been  re- 
lentlessly pursued.  The  prospects  are  bright, 
particularly  in  this  congressional   year. 

6.  Releases  and  much  background  Infor- 
mation were  Issued  spotlighting  Soviet  Rus- 


sian imperlo-colnnlallsm  in   the  forums  of 
the  world,  especially  the  U.N. 

7.  Assistance  was  regularly  given  In  the 
struggle  against  the  admission  of  Red  Cbliia 
into  the  UN. 

8.  At  the  InviUUon  of  free  Chlnea* 
sources  your  chairman  spent  2  weeks  In  th* 
Republic  of  China.  During  bis  many  lec- 
tures, forums  and  discussions  with  free 
Chinese  leaders  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
keen  understanding  shown  toward  all  the 
captive  nations  as  a  basic  weapon  in  the  cold 
war. 

9.  A  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent fur  the  issuance  of  bis  Captive  Nations 
Week  proclamation  on  May  1.  1962.  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  No  action  was  taken,  and 
again  this  year  It  is  being  rvunored  that  the 
President  definitely  wUI  not  Issue  the  proc- 
lamation called  for  by  Congress  because  we 
mustn't  "Irritate"  Khrushchev. 

10.  The  passage  of  the  freedom  academy 
bill  has  been  consistently  urged.  The  pros- 
pects for  this  are  exceedingly  bright. 

11.  The  identity  between  the  Russo- 
Unlted  States  sponsored  declaration  against 
war  proclamation  and  the  draft  code  of  of- 
fenses against  the  peace  and  security  of 
mankind,  which  Moscow  haa  attempted  to 
Jam  through  the  UJi.  since  1951,  was  recently 
brought  out  by  us. 

12.  Your  chairman  has  participated  In  nu- 
merous radio  and  television  discussions  on 
the  captive  nations  and  has  lectured  on  the 
subject  throughout  the  country. 

MAJOR    POINTS    rOR    WEEK     1963 

1.  Oppose  even  more  Intensely  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U  J*. 

a.  Adopt  model  programs  found  In  the 
Rkcoro  quoted  above.  Please  send  all  ma- 
terial to  us  following  your  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  for  Insertion 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

3.  Write  now  to  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  In  support  of  Hoxise  Resolution  211. 
creating  a  House  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee. The  Republican  Congressional  Policy 
Committee  Is  on  record  In  favor  of  it. 

4.  Urge  also  the  speedy  passage  of  the 
freedom  academy  bill,  which  is  now  in  the 
Senate  FfM^lgn  Relations  Committee. 

5.  Call  for  a  spelled-out  concrete  policy 
by  this  administration  toward  all  the  captive 
nations. 

6  Urge  that  the  United  SUtes  take  the 
lead  In  the  U.N.  for  a  full-scale  Inquiry  Into 
Soviet  Russian  colonialism  within  and  out- 
side the  U.8.8.R. 

7.  On  the  eve  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  call  for  a 
forward -moving  U.S.  policy  of  emancipation 
aimed  at  all  the  captive  nations. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  in  this  period 
of  "accommodation"  toward  KhriishcheT  and 
his  puppets,  our  task  has  not  been  easy. 
This  policy  cannot  last  for  long.  For  the 
longrun  interests  of  our  Nation  the  captive 
nations  issue  is  crucial.  With  your  generous 
assistance  even  greater  progress  will  be  made, 
regardless  of  how  Khrushchev,  and  thoee 
who  appear  to  fear  him.  feel. 

With  much  gratitude  and  best  personal 
regards. 

Sincerely. 

Lev  E.  Doprianskt, 

Chairman. 


Munters'  Litter  to  Izve&tia  Bern  as 
Harbinger  or  Crvsadr  To  Discredit  Cap- 
tive Nations 

New  York. — The  Kremlin's  7  most  pain- 
ful days  of  the  year  are  still  far  ahead  on 
the  calendar,  but  propaganda  sniping  has 
already  begun  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  their 
impact.  The  7  days,  of  course,  are  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  observed  anniially  in  the 
United  States  the  third  week  of  July.  That 
a  propaganda  campaign  against  the  week 
may  be  under  way  was  a  conclusion  reached 
by    Radio    Liberty    commentators    In    their 
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analysU  of  a  letter  published  recently  (April 
8)  In  Izvestia.  The  letter  bore  the  signa- 
ture of  Vllhelms  Munters,  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  of  the  prewar  Independent  Repub- 
lic of  Latvia. 

According  to  lUdio  Liberty.  Munters' 
alleged  letter  is  nothing  more  than  an  in- 
strviment  of  Hoviet  propaganda,  published 
at  the  present  time  to  discredit  the  forth- 
coming Captive  Nations  Week,  an  observance 
MtablUhed  to  remind  the  free  world  of  the 
Kastern  Europjan  countries  now  under  So- 
viet occupation.  Radio  Liberty  has  often 
pointed  out  in  Ita  dally  broadcasu  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  contrary  to  Soviet  claims, 
the  Kremlin  is  the  greatest  imperialist  power 
in  the  world  today. 

Radio  Liberty  concludes  that  if  the  letter 
in  Izvestia  waj  really  signed  by  Munters,  it 
was  either  dictated  or  prepared  for  his  sig- 
nature. According  to  the  Radio  Liberty  com- 
mentary. It  would  never  have  occurred  to 
Munters.  who  spent  many  years  in  Stalinist 
concentration  camps  and  the  past  6  years 
In  exile  under  Khrushchev,  to  fill  the  col- 
umns of  Izvestia  with  ideas  and  Insinuations 
which  Justify  and  support  the  policies  of  his 
Jailers  and  the  Jailers  of  his  people.  For  ex- 
ample, could  Munters  really  have  written 
"parallel  to  the  talks  with  Moscow,  the  Eng- 
lish conducted  secret  talks  with  Germany 
about  which  no  one  knew  anything"? 

In  such  terms  Munters'  alleged  letter  dis- 
cusses the  eventa  which  Immediately  pre- 
ceded World  War  II.  "As  a  professional 
diplomat."  Radio  Liberty  notes.  "Munters 
could  not  but  have  known  what  the  whole 
world  knew  a  few  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war."  namely  that  Soviet  and  German 
diplomats,  and  not  those  of  England  and 
Germany,  had  conducted  the  secret  talks 
which  led  to  the  dlrislon  of  Poland  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  "sphere  of  Influ- 
ence" to  Include  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Radio  Liberty  notes:  "Munters"  alleged 
letter  reads  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
uninformed  reader  from  suspecting  that  the 
Baltic  countries  had  been  made  the  object 
of  a  deal  bet\»een  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union."  The  lettar  states,  "despite 
their  efforta  to  remain  outside  of  an  armed 
conflict,  almost  all  the  small  countries  of 
Europe.  Including  the  Baltic  Republics,  were 
pulled  Into  it.  Kituated  as  they  were  on  the 
tip  of  two  continental  giants — the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany."  The  letter  falls  to 
mention  the  f:ict  that  in  the  forties  the 
Soviet  Union  broke  all  Its  agreementa  with 
the  Baltic  governmenta,  occupied  their  coun- 
tries, and  under  the  cloak  of  a  rigid  plebi- 
scite, annexed  them. 

The  letter  mentions  8i}ecifically  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week."'  This  reference  and  the 
general  tone  and  careful  selection  of  data 
lead  Radio  Liberty  to  believe  the  letter  to 
be  the  first  attempt  of  a  projected  cam- 
paign against  the  observance  in  the  United 
States  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  freedom  network's  commentary  points 
out  that  there  are  ao  more  "captive  nations  " 
in  the  West.  Algeria  is  now  on  the  way  to 
independence,  and  Portugal  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  are.  under  the  pressure 
of  increasing  public  opinion,  gradually  mov- 
ing to  free  their  subjected  peoples.  The 
United  Nations,  organized  \vith  less  than  50 
members,  now  Includes  over  100  members. 
Most  of  these  represent  the  delegates  of  na- 
tions which  have  received  their  independ- 
ence since  the  war  with  the  voluntary  aid 
of  their  former  colonizers.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion alone  has  operftbed  on  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple. 

Radio  Liberty,  known  also  as  the  Voice  of 
Former  Soviet  Citizens,  now  representa  the 
strongest  radio  voice  heard  In  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  outside.  Its  transmitters. 
located  in  Europe  and  the  Far  Bast,  beam 
programs  in  Armenian,  Byelorussian,  Rus- 
sian. TTkralnian.  and  12  other  languages  of  the 
U.S.S.R.    day   and   night.     The   analysis   of 


Munters'  letter  was  broadcast  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  part  of  the  network's  program  to 
give  precise  Interpretation  to  eventa  In  the 
U.S5.R.  and  the  free  world. 

Prxstdeht  Kennedy  Asked  To  Issue  Captivx 
Nations  Week  Proclamation  on  Inde- 
pendence Day 

Washington,  D.C.  June  27,  1962. — In  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
Dr.  Lev  E.  E>obriansky,  called  for  the  issu- 
ance of  an  early  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  (July  15-21),  stating:  "We 
have  never  believed,  nor  do  we  now.  that 
\inder  your  leadership  we  are  to  'accommo- 
date* in  thought,  faith  or  action  the  bar- 
baric Imperlocolonlallst  enterprise  of  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng." 

Pointing  to  the  two  successive  Eisenhower 
proclamations  in  1959  and  1960,  Dr.  Dobri- 
ansky  suggested  to  the  President  that  he  fol- 
low up  his  1961  proclamation  with  one  In 
Philadelphia  on  Independence  Day  to  "crys- 
tallize the  Alliance  for  Freedom  we  uphold 
In  behalf  of  all  the  captive  nations." 

Captive  Nations  Week  came  Into  being  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  by  Congress  In  July 

1959.  and  has  been  observed  annually 
throughout  the  country  since  1959.  Plans 
are  now  being  completed  for  numerous  city- 
wide  ceremonies  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  mayors  of  our  larger  cities. 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
whose  honorary  chairman  Is  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Is  composed  of  Sen- 
ators. Congressmen.  Governors,  and  leaders 
In  all  walks  of  life  Including  labor  leaders. 
Industry  executives,  university  presidents, 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers,  and  civic, 
patriotic  and  ethnic  groups. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  Dobrlansky's  let- 
ter to  the  President. 

June  27.  1962. 
The  President  or  the  Untted  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  all  major  cities 
throughout  the  country  preparations  are 
underway  for  the  nationwide  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  This  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  week  falls  In  the  period  of  July 
16-21.  The  1962  week  promises  to  surpass 
in  scope  and  spirit  the  previous  observances. 

As  you  know,  on  the  basis  of  Public  Law 
86-80,  former  President  Elsenhower  Issued 
proclamations    for    the    week    in    1959    and 

1960.  His  successive  proclamations  were 
hailed  by  all  freedom-conscious  Americans 
as  a  solid  step  forward  in  the  encourage- 
ment and  spiritual  sustenance  of  all  the 
captive  nations  in  Eurasia.  Your  ringing 
proclamation  last  year  was  received  with 
equal  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  across  the 
Nation. 

Expressing  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  as- 
sociated committees  and  groups  which  are 
now  planning  their  observances,  we  look  for- 
ward to  your  early  proclamation  of  the  1962 
Captive  Nations  Week.  May  we  suggest  that 
your  forthcoming  appearance  In  Philadel- 
phia on  July  4  would  provide  an  excellent 
occasion  for  the  issuance  of  this  proclama- 
tion. Since  you  rightly  placed  particular 
stress  on  national  Independence  in  your 
1961  proclamation,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
solemn  occasion  of  our  own  Independence 
Day  celebration  in  the  city  of  brotherly  love 
would  crystallize  the  Alliance  for  Freedom 
we  uphold  in  behalf  of  all  the  captive 
nations. 

Your  early  proclamation  will  doubtlessly 
inspire  Americans  even  to  greater  efforts 
In  spotlighting  world  attention  on  the  total- 
itarian Russo-Chlnese  empire.  We  have 
never  believed,  nor  do  we  now,  that  imder 
your  leadership  we  are  to  "accommodate"  In 
thought,  faith  or  action  this  barbaric  Im- 
perlocolonlallst enterprise  of  Moscow  and 
Pelplng. 


With  many  grateful   thanks   and   asking 
God's  blessing  upon  your  leadership,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dobrianskt, 
Chairman,    National    Captive    Nations 
Committee. 

[From  the   Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Daily  News, 
June  5,  1962] 

Stand  by  the  Captive  Nationb 

A  disturbing  revelation  was  made  yester- 
day In  the  Washington  report  printed  on 
the  page  opposite  this. 

It  told  of  a  paper  circulated  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  among  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  our  Government's 
highest  policymaking  body. 

Rusk's  paper  favored  "a  series  of  accommo- 
dations" with  Russia  and  Red  China  In  ortLer 
to  get  "an  entente"  with  Red  troops  in 
Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

That  fancy  diplomatic  language  smells  to 
us  like  appeasement. 

The  appeasement  smells  even  higher  to 
heaven  when  it's  revealed  that  Rusk  wante 
to  drop  the  annxial  proclamation  by  the 
President  calling  for  free  elections  In  the 
nations  held  captive  by  the  Reds. 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  been  observed 
the  third  week  in  July  In  accordance  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  In  1959. 

The  resolution  mentions  by  name  22  cap- 
tive nations,  from  Armenia  to  the  Ukraine, 
from  Poland  to  China  Itself. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  group  of  con- 
gressional leaders  is  refusing  to  go  along. 
Led  by  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  a  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
legislators  have  warned  the  White  House  that 
If  It  does  not  Issue  the  captive  nations 
proclamation  this  year,  they  will  sponsor  an 
even  stlffer  policy. 

We  believe  President  Kennedy's  duty  Is 
clear. 

Kennedy,  not  the  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
is  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  should  plan  to  Issue  the 
annual  Captive  Nations  Week  proclamation 
as  usual. 

And  he  should  rebuke  Rusk  on  this  issue. 
Rusk's  appeasement  paper  gives  ammunition 
to  those  who  oppose  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion on  the  phony  grounds  it  has  a  "can  not 
win"  policy  toward  the  Reds. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  speak  out 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  pipe  down. 

AND  GIVE  them  OUR  PRAYXXS 

It  was  the  first  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  1959  that  started  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  on  a  tirade  about  the 
United  States  proclaiming  "a  week  of  prayer" 
for  the  enslaved  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resolution  and 
proclamation  didn't  mention  prayer,  al- 
though It  called  for  a  return  of  religious 
freedom  to  the  Red  slaves. 

The  American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, which  backed  the  observance,  did  ask 
for  prayers.  It's  a  committee  of  Congress- 
men, clergymen,  and  other  civic  letulers. 

But  the  mention  of  prayers  and  religious 
freedom  hit  Khrushchev  where  it  hurt. 

Khrushchev  has  boasted  that  he  was  a  star 
Sunday  school  scholar  as  a  boy  and  once 
won  a  prize  for  knowing  the  Gospels  by 
heart. 

He  has  some  Idea  of  the  power  of  religion 
and  prayer.  He  knows  that  his  Communist 
Party  has  had  more  than  43  years  to  stamp 
out  religion  In  Russia  and  has  failed. 

The  Reds  have  failed,  too,  in  stamping  out 
religion  in  the  captive  nations — Including 
Poland,  ruled  by  the  Reds  for  23  years. 

Even  as  the  Rusk  appeasement  paper  was 
being  circulated  in  Washington,  Stefan  Car- 
dinal Wyszynski  of  Poland  issued  an  episco- 
pal letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
calling  on  Christians  to  fast  and  pray  that 
atheists  return  to  the  faith. 
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Cardinal  Wyszynakl's  lettCT  was  issued  over 
ofBcial  objections  of  Poland's  Red  govern- 
ment. Retaliations  have  already  started,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Warsaw.  A  number 
of  young  seminarians  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood received  military  draft  notices. 

Cardinal  WyszynsKi  has  courage.  He  has 
fought  for  freedom  of  religion  against  the 
Reds  ever  since  he  became  Primate  of  Poland 
14  years  ago.  He  spent  3  years  in  prison  tot 
his  fight  against  Communist  attacks  on 
religion. 

Now  he  is  risking  prison  again.  His  pub- 
lic attack  on  atheism  is  his  second  in  2 
months. 

He  showed  courage,  too,  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Poland  during  World 
War  II,  when  he  became  a  resistance  leader 
against  the  Nazi  troops. 

The  least  we  can  do  In  this  country  is  to 
give  the  enslaved  nations  our  prayers.  As 
we  have  often  po.nted  out  on  this  page, 
they  may  move  faster  than  ballistic  weapons 
and  strike  harder  against  Red  tyranny  than 
H-bombs. 

Let  MB  pray  for  the  Red  slaves  and  stop 
prating  about  "accommodations"  with  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy,  the 
enen^jf  of  freemen  everywhere. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  June  25, 
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MxMo  roR  THE  President 

Since  1959,  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  about 
this  time  of  year,  to  proclaim  Captive  Na- 
tions Week — which  in  1962  will  be  July 
15-21. 

During  that  week,  it  is  customary  for  all 
Interested  groups  to  stage  demonstrations  of 
various  kinds  in  honor  of  the  once  proud 
and  independent  nations  which  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  holding  in  slavery  behind  its  Iron 
Curtain. 

These  nations  are  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania— to  say  nothing  of  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
and  Stalin's  old  home  province  of  Georgia 
in  southern  Russia. 

The  Kremlin  is  cordially  hated  in  all  of 
these  areas,  and  Khrushchev,  is  mortally 
afraid  of  their  people. 

That  hatred  and  that  fear  add  up  to  one 
of  our  best  weapons  in  the  cold  war,  if 
we'll  only  keep  using  this  weapon  as  per- 
sistently and  as  shrewdly  as  we  know  how. 

Every  time  we  wave  the  weapon  at  Khru- 
shchev, he  foams  at  the  mouth  and  breaks 
Into  a  cold  sweat — and  it  is  a  safe  l^et  that 
news  of  our  continued  interest  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  gets  through  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  people  of  those  nations. 

So  how  about  President  Kennedy  issuing 
the  customary  Captive  Nations  Week  proc- 
lamation at  any  minute  now?  And  how 
about  making  it  some  99  percent  tougher 
and  more  specific  than  the  wishy-washy 
document  his  appeaser  and  chickenheart  ad- 
visers persuaded  him  to  get  out  last  year 
at  about  the  11th  hour? 


MmORANDUM  ON   CAPTIVE  NATIONS   WeKK 

July  3.  1962. 
Dear  Friend  or  Freedom  :  Whether  or  not 
you  have  supported  by  word  or  deed  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  passed  in  July 
1959  by  the  86th  Congress,  Just  consider 
these  major  fEu;ts: 

1.  No  event  in  the  past  10  years  has  caused 
such  sustained  denunciation  by  Moecow, 
Peiping,  and  the  puppets  than  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  and  the  annual  observances 
it  authorized  into  being. 

2.  Since  1969  every  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  has  progressively  grown  In 
scope  and  intensity  so  that  all  major  cities 
and  numerous  towns  In  all  sections  of  our 
Nation  maintain  it,  many  as  an  official  city- 
wide  observance. 


3.  As  exemplified  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  re- 
cent txwk,  or  Stewart  Alsop  in  a  Poet  article 
last  December,  the  resolution  still  escapes 
the  understanding  of  many  Americans. 
Khrushchev  understands  it  well,  but  many 
of  our  people  fall  to  recognize  the  determin- 
ing fact  tliat  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  is  made  up 
of  captive  nations. 

I  can  cite  many  other  facts  to  underscore 
the  slnguliu-,  nay,  crucial,  importance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Khrushchev  would  like 
to  see  it  eliminated,  and  so  would  some  in 
our  own  midst.  But  the  harsh  truths  crys- 
talized  in  the  resolution  cannot  be  euphe- 
mlzed  by  a  few  Laputans.  Tou,  I  know,  de- 
sire above  all  that  our  Nation  will  always 
face  squarely  the  reality  of  nearly  1  billion 
captives — 1  billion  of  our  allies — in  the  Eura- 
sian empire  of  Moscow  and  Peiping. 

With  the  1962  Captive  Nations  Week  ap- 
proaching (July  15  to  21),  you  can  give  elo- 
quent expression  to  these  truths  as  set  forth 
in  Public  Law  86-90  by: 

1.  Calling  upon  the  President  to  Issue  a 
ringing  proclamation  of  the  week. 

2.  Personally  observing  the  week  In  Con- 
gress with  a  statement  or  address  (Repre- 
sentatives Daniel  J.  Flood  and  Edward  J. 
£>erwinski  have  already  reserved  time  in  the 
House  on  July  16) . 

3.  Urging  during  ttie  week  a  Presidential 
Pood  tor  Freedom  Declaration,  which  would : 
(a)  emphasize  the  inability  of  so-called 
Communist  economies  to  feed  adequately 
the  captive  peoples;  (b)  contrast  concretely 
the  food  capability  of  the  United  States  econ- 
omy with  that  of  all  Communist  economies 
combined:  (c)  offer  food  to  any  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples,  both  within  and  outside  the 
U.SJ3JI.,  provided  it  is  stamped  "Food  for 
Freedom"  and  distributed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross;  and  (d)  supporting  the 
creation  by  the  87th  Congress  of  a  Freedom 
Commission  and  Academy  and  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  passage  of  these  two  necessary  measures 
would  be  your  farseeing  implementation  of 
the  work  begun  by  the  86th  Congress — your 
historic  contribution  to  America's  victory  In 
the  cold  war. 

Millions  of  Americans  wUl  be  Joining  you 
in  spirit,  thought,  and  action  during  the  1962 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance.  Your  in- 
spiring leadership  will  be  profoundly  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  them. 

By  what  we  fall  to  do  in  these  opportune 
times,  when  the  enemy  is  beset  by  many 
basic  difficulties,  we  negatively  contribute 
to  his  longrun  goals. 

With  sincere  appreciation  for  your  coop- 
eration and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  DoBRiANSKT, 

Chairman. 


[Release   by   the  Georgetown  University 
Forum.  Washington,  D.C.| 

Captive  Nations  Week  :  1962 

Panel:  Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Republi- 
can Representative  from  Illinois;  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky,  professor  of  economics  at 
Georgetown  University  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  Inc.; 
moderator,  Richard  Morgan. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  ob- 
served across  the  Nation  on  July  15  through 
July  21. 

Since  1959  the  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  has  progressively  grown 
In  scope  and  Intensity.  In  all  major  cities, 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Pitts- 
burgh, Washington,  D.C.,  Buffalo,  and  others, 
local  Captive  Nations  Committees  stage  the 
observance  with  official  cooperation. 

Proclamations  of  the  week  are  Issued  by 
the  President.  Governors  of  numerous  States, 
and  mayors  of  cities  and  towns.  In  Congress 
the  week  is  solemnly  observed  with  prayers 
and  addresses. 


What  in  all  these  years  has  mystified  many 
Americans  is  the  striking  Impact  of  the  week 
on  the  entire  totalitarian  Red  Empire.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  by  Congress  In  July  19&9,  Moscow's 
propaganda  against  Public  Law  86-VO  and  the 
observances  has  also  increased  in  vehem- 
ance  and  vituperation.  Peiping  and  the  pup- 
pets are  equally  vitriolic.  No  differences 
separate  them  and  Moscow  on  this  score 

Our  two  panelists  will  answer  pressing 
questions  such  as  these:  Why  more  than  any 
other  event  in  the  past  decade  the  week 
has  caused  such  sustained  denunciation  from 
Moscow  and  Its  satraps?  Why  some  of  our 
leaders  and  opinion-makers,  vis  Nixon  and 
Stewart  Alsop,  still  fall  to  understand  the 
resolution?  What  can  be  done  to  advance 
the  alms  of  the  week? 


Fact  Shett,  Captive  Nations  Week, 
JuLT    15-21,    1962 

Washington,  D.C,  July  13.  1962. — Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Nation  will  solemnly 
and  with  sober  thought  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  from  Sunday,  July  IB.  through 
Saturday,  July  21.  Practically  every  metro- 
politan center  has  established  civic  com- 
mittees to  implement  and  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
(Public  Law  86-90) .  passed  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress July  17,  1959,  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
commemorating  the  week. 

Late  today  President  Kennedy  issued  a 
proclamation  designating  July  15-21  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  "to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities."  He 
urged  all  Americans  "to  give  renewed  de- 
votion to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  independence  and  human 
liberty." 

Among  the  many  themes  to  be  empha- 
sized this  week  (list  attached)  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, resolutions  for  which  are  now  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  The  resolutions 
have  been  spearheaded  by  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Con- 
gressman Eowaxo  J.  I>E>wiNaKi.  of  nilnols. 

The  observance  will  be  marked  by  religious 
services  in  churches  of  all  denominations, 
civic  gatherings,  radio-TV  broadcasU.  news- 
paper editorials,  and  merchants'  displays. 

Following  are  some  highlights  from  just 
a  few  of  the  many  programs  planned 
throughout  the  country: 

CHICAGO 

Proclamation  issued  by  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  Highlight:  Mass  rally  at  Grant  Park, 
Sunday,  July  15.  2:30  pjn..  sponsored  by 
Chicago  Captive  Nations  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Daley.  Chairman:  Col. 
Joseph  McCarthy.  Medal  of  Honor  winner 
for  services  at  Iwo  Jima;  Vice  Chairman: 
John  Duzansky.  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee. Major  speaker:  Lt.  Gov.  Samuel 
Shapiro. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  John  Volpe: 
"It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest 
to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  that 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  for  them,  their 
freedom  and  their  national  independence." 
Week-long  program  of  civic  gatherings  and 
special  religious  services  in  churches  of  all 
denominations,  sponsored  by  various  civic 
committees,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov- 
ernor Volpe. 

MINNESOTA 

Highlight:  Huge  rally  on  Friday.  July  20. 
sponsored  by  Minnesota  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  Main  q>eaker:  Congressman 
WALTxm  H,  JuDD  of  Minnesota. 
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Proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller calling  for  "the  widest  possible  co- 
operation in  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
Uons  Week  in  the  State  of  New  York."  and 
staUng.  -the  Unlt«d  States,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  enslaved  peoples,  is  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom.  They  look  to  us  for  leadership  in 
bringing  about  their  liberation  and  Inde- 
pendence and  restoring  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  freedoms.  If  we  fail  to  pro- 
vide this  leadership,  we  not  only  doom  these 
captive  peoples,  but  place  our  own  freedom 
In  Jeopardy." 

New  York  City:  Proclamation  Issued  on 
behalf  of  Mayor  Wagner  (who  Is  out  of  the 
country)  by  Acting  Mayor  Paul  Screvane. 
Week-long  program  highlighted  by  mass 
rally  before  city  hall  steps  on  Tuesday,  July 
17.  sponsored  by  New  York  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  under  chairmanship  of  Brooklyn 
Councilman  Thomas  J.  Cuite.  Speakers: 
Acting  Mayor  Screvane;  Christopher  Emmet, 
American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations; 
Walter  Dushnyk.  Conference  of  Americans 
of  Central  and  European  Descent  and  Amer- 
ican Conference  for  the  Liberation  of  Non- 
Russlan  Nations  of  the  UB.S11.;  and  Ferenc 
Nagy,  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions. Special  m.iss.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Sunday,  July  15,  10  ajn. 

Buffalo:  Proclamation  by  Mayor  Chester 
Kowal.  Huge  luncheon,  sponsored  by  Buf- 
falo Citizens  Captive  Nations  Committee 
composed  of  many  civic  groups  including 
Buffalo  Rotary  Club  and  Buffalo  Advertising 
Club,  under  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Edward  M. 
O'Connor,  director  of  special  projects,  Canl- 
slus  College,  Buffalo.  Main  speaker:  Con- 
gressman William  W.  Scranton,  Republican 
candidate  for  governorship  of  Pennsylvania. 

Chautauqua  County:  Senator  Jacos  K. 
Javits,  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  plans  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations  In  speeches  in  Chautauqua  County 
and  at  the  National  War  College  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

prrrsruRCH 

Freedom  rally  at  Kennywood  Park  on  Sun- 
day. July  IS.  sponsored  by  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  of  Allegheny  County, 
headed  by  County  Commissioner  John  B. 
McOrady.  Judge  John  G.  Brosky,  Judge  Rug- 
gero  J.  Aldisert,  and  State  Senator  Leonard 
Mktsey.  Speakers:  Governor  David  L.  Law- 
rmoe  and  Dr  Lev  E.  E>obrlansky.  professor 
Of  economics  at  Georgetown  University  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

WASHINGTON    state 

Seattle:  Week-long  program  sponsored  by 
Queen  Anne  Magnolia  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee ( headquarters  at  the  World  s  Fair ) . 
working  in  close  coo|>eratlon  with  the  fair, 
assisted  by  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pellt. 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. Huge  rally,  evening  of  July  16,  at 
Chamber  of  Commer<:e  Building.  President 
of  committee,  Slnuaa  Balandzlch;  vice  presi- 
dent, Paul  I.  Mlronovlch. 

Bremerton :  Cltywlde  program  under  spon- 
sorship of  Captive  Nations  Council  composed 
of  civic  groups  and  merchants.  Feature: 
Captive  nations  displays  In  all  downtown 
store  windows.     Chairman,  James  K  Morgan. 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

Breakfast  at  Dodge  Hotel,  Saturday,  June 
14,  9:30  a.m.,  under  sponsorship  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Capitlve  Nations  Committee. 
Chairman,  Donald  L.  Miller.  Speakers:  Dr. 
Hermlnlo  Portell-Vlla.  former  professor  at 
University  of  Havana  whose  onetime  stu- 
dent was  Fidel  Castro;  David  Lee,  former 
colonel  of  Nationalist  Chinese  Army,  now  a 
Bethesda  builder  and  officer  of  the  Chinese 
Refugee  Relief;  and  Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson, 
associate   professor,   Georgetown   University. 

Dinner,  Wednesday  evening.  National 
Press   Club,   under  sponsorship   of  the    As- 


sembly of  Captive  European  Nations. 
Speakers:  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret  and 
Congressman  Walter  H.  Jttdd,  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  Honorable  Frans  J.  Godehart,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  of  the  Netherlands. 

Proclamation  issued  by  District  Commis- 
sioners Tobriner,  Clarke  and  Duncan:  "There 
is  a  strong  belief  that  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  throughout  our  country  and 
our  communities  will  serve  the  cause  of 
America  and  the  entire  free  world;  that  the 
keeping  alive  of  the  spirit  of  UberaUon  is 
the  West's  most  effective  Instrument  in  the 
cold  war  and  the  chief  deterrent  to  a  shoot- 
ing war." 

thx  far  east 

On  January  24.  1962,  in  Taipei,  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  at  an  International  Forum  In 
Support  of  the  Captive  Nations,  the  China 
chapter  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Anti- 
Communist  League  and  the  Committee  of 
Civic  Organizations  of  the  Republic  of 
China  in  Support  of  the  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  jointly  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  observance  in 
Taiwan  of  Captive  Nations  Week  from  July 
15  to  July  21.  In  support  of  the  UJS. 
Public  Law  86-90.  The  two  committees  also 
called  on  other  APACL  charter  members  In 
the  Philippines,  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Ryukyu 
to  join  in  the  observance,  stating:  "When 
the  Communist  bloc  is  stepping  up  its  ag- 
gression against  the  free  world,  of  which 
Asia  bears  the  brunt,  when  crop  failures 
are  prevalent  throughout  the  Communist 
areas  and  when  escapees  are  on  the  Increase 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Asia,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Chinese  mainland  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  our  APACL  member- 
units  should  give  enthusiastic  response  to 
this  Captive  Nations  Week  movement,  so  as 
to  accelerate  the  liberation  of  the  captive 
peoples." 

President  of  APACL  of  the  Republic  of 
China  is  Ku  Cheng-kang. 

Ceremonies  are  scheduled  for  each  day  of 
the  week  and  Include  religious  programs  In 
Catholic  and  Christian  churches.  Moslem 
mosques  and  Buddhist  temples;  civic 
gatherings;  forums;  stepping  up  of  regular 
broadcasts,  air  dropping,  air  balloon  drift- 
ing; and  a  mass  meeting  on  July  20  at  9  ajn. 
in  Taipei. 


Public    Law    86-90 — Captive   Nations    Week 
Resolution 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
backgrounds:  and 

Whereas  this  harmonloiu  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;   and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  commfinism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secvnity 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,    Bulgaria.    Mainland    China,    Ar- 


menia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam,  smd  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  p>owerful  deterrent  to  war  and 
one  of  the  l>est  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  further  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  similar  proclamation  each 
year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence sliall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 


A  Proclamation  bt  the  President  of  the    ■ 
United  States  of  America 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  of  July 
1959  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;   and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations  and  the  American  people: 
and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  self-government 
and  human  freedom  are  universal  ideas  and 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  P.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  15, 
1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  u'ith  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


Themes   for   Captive  Nations   Week    1962 

1.  Supporting  the  creation  by  the  87th 
Congress  of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  to  implement  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution.  For  Ameri- 
cans to  commit  themselves  and  to  focus  their 
attention  and  actions  on  all  the  captive 
nations  requires  knowledge,  understanding, 
and    constant    information    regarding    these 
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nations    which    only    a    special    committee 
could  possibly  provide. 

2.  Urging  a  Presidential  Food  for  Freedom 
Declaration  which  would  (a)  emphasize  the 
inability  ot  so-called  Communist  economies 
to  feed  adequately  the  captive  peoples;  (b) 
contrast  concretely  the  food  capability  of 
the  U.S.  economy  with  that  of  all  "Commu- 
nist" economies  combined,  and  (c)  offer  food 
to  any  of  the  captive  peoples,  both  within 
and  outside  the  n.S.S.R.,  provided  it  Is 
stamped  "Food  for  Freedom"  and  distributed 
by  the  International  Red  Cross. 

3.  Opposing  even  more  intensely  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U.N. 

4.  Calling  for  a  spelled-out  concrete  policy 
by  the  administration  toward  ail  the  captive 
nations. 

5.  Urging  that  the  United  States  take  the 
lead  In  the  VH.  for  a  full-scale  inquiry  into 
Soviet  Russian  colonialism  within  and  out- 
side the  XJS.SIt. 

6.  Supporting  the  creation  by  the  87th 
Congress  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
Academy. 

7.  Insisting  on  a  firm  stand  without  any 
compromise  on  West  Berlin. 

8.  Urging  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  Voice  of  America  Broadcasts  to  the 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  This 
is  a  major  area  where  action  instead  of  re- 
action is  needed. 

9.  Urging  the  creation  of  an  Executive 
Agency  on  the  Self-Determlnatlon  of  the 
Captive  Nations.  "The  desire  for  liberty  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  these  conquered  nations  constitutes  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the 
best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

10.  Urging  the  administration  to  examine 
more  closely  the  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed U.S.-Russian  Declaration  Against  War 
Propaganda  as  they  relate  to  the  captive 
nations. 


FAREWELL  REVIEW  AND  45TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  WISCONSIN'S  32D 
INFANTRY  DIVISION.  PORT  LEWIS. 
WASH. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  LAERD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  attend 
the  Farewell  Review  and  45th  Anni- 
versary Ceremonies  of  the  32d  Infantry 
Division,  Wisconsin  National  Guard,  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Honorable  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
honored  the  32d  Division  by  attending 
this  review.  It  was  my  privilege  to  ac- 
,  company  the  Secretary  to  Fort  Lewis  to 
*.  pay  honor  to  this  world-famous  Red  Ar- 
row Division  which  is  completing  10 
months  of  active  duty  service.  Wiscon- 
sin deeply  appreciates  the  presence  of 
Secretary  Vance  at  this  historic  cere- 
mony. 

Yesterday  the  32d  Infantry  Division 
celebrated  July  18  for  two  very  im- 
portant reasons.  It  was  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  this  Di- 
vision. On  July  18, 1917.  National  Guard 
Units  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  assem- 
bled at  Camp  MacArthur.  Tex.  Since 
that  date  the  men  of  the  Red  Arrow  Di- 
vision have  fought  in  the  thick  of  both 


World  Wars  and  are  considered  the  most 
ready  National  Guard  Infantry  Division 
in  the  United  States. 

France  was  the  theater  of  operations 
for  the  division  in  World  War  I;  its  men 
were  first  to  pierce  the  Hindenburg  line 
which  earned  for  them  their  unique 
shoulder  patch  and  the  nickname.  "Les 
Terribles,"  from  an  awed  French  gen- 
eral. 

In  the  Second  World  War.  the  32d 
fought  in  the  South  Pacific.  New 
Guinea  was  its  first  combat  assignment 
of  the  war.  Prom  there  the  Red  Arrow 
troops  battled  through  the  bitter  hell  of 
Buna.  Saidor,  Aitape,  Leyte.  and  Luzon, 
overcoming  not  only  Japanese  but  ma- 
laria, insects,  dengue  fever,  stifling  heat 
and  exhaustion.  In  this  war  the  divi- 
sion logged  654  days  of  combat,  more 
than  any  other  division. 

Yesterday  the  division  also  celebrated 
because  it  has  now  successfully  accom- 
plished its  present  cold  war  mission.  In 
2  more  weeks,  its  men  shall  return  to 
their  homes  and  civilian  jobs,  proud  that 
they  have  helped  their  country  when 
their  country  needed  them.  Upon  deac- 
tivation, the  division  will  once  again  re- 
turn to  duty  in  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard. 

As  the  32d  Division  passed  in  review 
yesterday  my  heart  was  filled  with  pride 
in  being  a  Representative  of  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin.  These  Wisconsin 
men  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  during 
the  past  10  months.  Their  spirit  and 
their  devotion  to  our  country  could  be 
felt  by  everyone  witnessing  the  cere- 
mony. Although  the  actual  founding 
date  of  the  32d  Division  was  45  years  ago 
yesterday,  the  32d  Division  is  a  proud 
division  whose  lineage  goes  back  even 
before  its  formal  organization  as  the 
32d  Division  in  1917.  The  spirit  and 
pride  of  this  division  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  famous  Wisconsin  Iron  Brigade 
of  the  Civil  War.  These  Wisconsin  men 
have  established  a  combat  reputation 
second  to  none.  Although  it  was  not 
necessary  for  them  to  engage  in  combat 
during  the  present  tour  of  duty,  the  Red 
Arrow  Division  attained  the  status  of  a 
Strac  division  in  record  time. 

During  the  review,  a  narrator  covered 
the  history  and  introduced  each  of  the 
units  as  it  passed  the  reviewing  stand. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  narration  used  during  this  his- 
toric review  at  Fort  Lewis  yesterday  and 
also  the  speeches  by  the  Honorable  Cyrus 
R.  Vance.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  A.  Smith,  command- 
ing general  of  the  3 2d  Division.  The 
narration  and  these  two  speeches  follow : 

Review  Narration  and  Speeches  bt  Secke- 

TARY    Vance    and    Maj.    Oen.    Herbert    A. 

Smith,    Commander   or   32d    Division 

Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
neighbors,  friends,  and  family  members. 

You  have  Joined  \xa  on  a  most  significant 
occasion. 

As  you  know,  this  is  our  farewell  review. 
This  Is  the  last  time  we'll  all  be  together  as 
a  division  on  active  duty. 

This  day  also  marks  our  45th  anniversary. 
It  is  our  organization  day — yes,  our  birth- 
day. 

I,  your  narrator,  am  Lt.  Col.  Herbert  L. 
Krueger.  Ill  be  with  you  to  tell  you  about 
the  division  and  our  program  for  today. 


Now.  let's  all  get  In  step  with  this  great 
unit — the  Red  Arrow  Division — as  we  hear 
a  selection  from  the  33d  Division  Band. 

Wisconsin's  32 — 13,000  strong — is  a  Na- 
tional Guard  division  from  72  Wisconsin 
communities. 

For  more  than  0  months  now  it  has  added 
Its  strength  to  the  Nation's  military  might. 
This  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  "crisis" 
Army.  It  was  called  to  active  duty  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1961.  during  the  height  of  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

Today,  as  the  Red  Arrow  Division  piMses 
in  review,  you  can  see  that  might.  Here  are 
men  trained  in  50,000  military  skills.  Yes, 
in  this  modern  Army  with  all  the  weapons 
of  the  arsenal,  it  Is  man  who  is  the  ultimate 
weapon. 

These  are  men  called  from  various  civilian 
pursuits  to  prevent  a  war.  Called  with  them, 
in  all  echelons  of  the  military,  were  more 
than  142,000  others. 

The  men  with  the  Red  Arrow  patch  on 
their  shoulder  are  successors  and  trustees  of 
one  of  the  greatest  combat  records  of  any 
division  in  American  military  history. 

Fume  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division  spreads 
from  the  steaming  Jungles  of  the  far  South 
Pacific  to  the  historic  battlegrounds  of 
France.  The  battle  streamers  that  fly  from 
the  unit  colors  go  back  further.  For  here 
are  the  lineages  of  the  volunteer  infantry 
regiments  of  Wisconsin  that  made  up  the 
famed  Iron  Brigade  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  proud  unit  has  been  known  as  the 
32d  since  July  18,  1917.  It  was  General 
Order  101  Issued  by  the  War  Department 
in  1917  that  brought  the  32d  together  from 
National  Guard  units  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

All  this  took  place  while  the  Guardsmen 
were  on  active  duty  at  Fort  MacArthur  at 
Waco.  Tex. 

In  its  first  battle  call,  the  32d  was  sent 
to  France  as  part  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  of  World  War  I. 

This  was  where  the  division  earned  the 
fearful  name — "Les  Terribles" — the  terrible 
ones.  This  is  where  the  Red  Arrow  itself  was 
born — right  off  the  operations  map. 

Here  today  are  the  battle  streamers  from 
Haute-Alsace,  Alsne-Marne.  Olse-Alsne,  and 
Meuse-Argonne — the  campaigns  in  which 
2.915  men  of  the  Red  Arrow  were  killed  in 
action  and  10,447  men  wounded. 

After  World  War  I  the  division  was  re- 
organized as  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
Nation  Guard  unit. 

Hence,  the  words  of  the  32d  Division 
March: 

"Look  out!  Look  out? 
Here  comes  the  Thirty-second 
The  mighty  Thirty-second 
The  fighting  Thirty-second. 
LocA  out!  Look  outi 
They  led  the  way  in  France 
Red  Arrows  never  glance 
Though  hell  bum  in  advance! 
Yea!  On.  Wisconsin;  On,  Wisconsin 
Mtchl^an.  My  Michigan 
We  fight  for  liberty 
For  Justice  and  equality 
We   are   the  Badgers   and   Wolverines" 

These  Badgers  and  Wolverine*  were  called 
to  duty  again — October  15,  1940.  when  Europe 
was  at  war  and  the  world  and  America  ill  at 
ease. 

This  date — October  15 — Is  a  memorable 
date.  too.  in  the  history  of  the  division.  For 
It  was  the  first  time  that  full  32d  was  first 
formed;  it  was  called  to  active  duty  on  an- 
other October  15.  1940;  and  October  16,  1961, 
it  was  called  again. 

It  was  this  1940  call  that  was  the  beginning 
for  the  Red  Arrow  Division  of  the  greatest 
test  in  American  military  history. 

This  time,  the  battle  call  came  and  sent 
it  to  the  South  Pacific  where  the  division's 
tradition  was  maintained,  for  it  again  pierced 
every  line  it  faced. 
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ThU  was  the  gallant  story  at  Buna,  Saidor, 
Aitape,  Leyte.  and  Luzon. 

This  was  the  division  that  was  the  first  to 
be  airborne  into  combat; 

The  first  VS.  Army  division  to  fight  an 
offensive  action  against  the  Japanese  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

The  division  in  World  War  II  had  654  days 
in  combat — more  than  any  US.  division  In 
any  war. 

In  all  these  days  there  were  11.500  Purple 
Hearts  for  Red  Arrow  men. 

The  division  was  deactivated  in  Japan  at 
the  end  of  February  1946.  Just  over  8 
months  later  it  was  reorganized  a  second 
time — this  time  as  the  National  Guard  unit 
from  Wisconsin  alone. 

From  1946  to  195>  it  carried  the  old  tri- 
angular components  of  an  Infantry  division. 
Since  February  15,  1959,  it  has  been  a  j)en- 
tomic  division — built  around  the  five  battle 
groups  of  Infantry. 

As  a  National  Guard  division  it  always  has 
been  a  force  being  constantly  readied  for  use 
in  the  continuing  battle  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

This  task  of  being  ready — combat  ready — 
became  our  mission  at  Fort  Lewis.  It  was 
to  be  done  In  the  Shortest  possible  time. 

We  did  that  Job  In  3  months'  training. 
Never  had  an  activated  unit  reached  such 
a  high  state  of  readiness  in  so  short  a  time. 

On  February  16,  1962,  thU  32d  Division, 
the  Red  Arrow  Division,  became  a  unit  of 
the  Strategic  Army  Corps — Strac. 

This  position  in  the  Nation's  elite  ready 
force — capable  of  being  deployed  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  anywhere  in  the  world — came 
to  a  division  well  prepared  for  its  active 
duty  mission. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — our  farewell  review 
is  about  to  begin 

Shortly,  the  buglers  will  sound  "Attention" 
and  the  band  will  give  "The  Adjutants  Call." 

This  age-old  Army  ceremony  Is  striking 
indeed.  Here,  on  acUve  duty,  the  Wisconsin 
men  can  think  back  to  those  encampments 
at  Camp  McCoy.  WU..  where  each  year  the 
ceremony  is  part  of  our  period  of  active 
duty    for   training 

the  commander  or  troops  and  stafe  moves 
ON   the   riELO 

The  commander  of  troops  for  this  memor- 
able occasion  is  Brig.  Gen.  Francis  F. 
Schweinler.  who  Is  commanding  general  of 
the  32d  Division  Artillery. 

General  Schweinler  Joined  the  32d  as  a 
private  In  1924  and  was  commissioned  9 
years  later.  In  World  War  II  he  com- 
manded a  tank  destroyer  battalion  in  the 
Pacific.  He  has  been  with  the  division  since 
1949  and  has  commanded  an  artillery  bat- 
talion, battle  group  of  Infantry,  served  as 
assistant  division  <x)mmander. 

Adjutant.  Bring  your  commands  to  pre- 
sent arms. 

(Band  sounds  honors  for  commander  of 
troops. ) 

The  band  has  sounded  honors  for  the 
commander  of  troops.  General  Schweinler. 

( Adjutant  reports  to  commander  of  troops 
and  takes  his  poat  with  commander  of 
troops' staff.)  {', 

The  adjutant  general  now  Joins  the  com- 
mander of  troops'  staff. 

Commander  of  troops.  Bring  your  com- 
mands to  order  arms, 

(Commander  of  itoops  and  staff  change 
positions.) 

Reviewing  party  takes  poet  on  reviewing 
stand  (Secretary  Vance,  Representative 
Laird  of  Wisconsin.  Lieutenant  General  Ryan, 
and  Major  General  Smith.) 

Commander  of  troops.  Bring  your  com- 
mands to  present  arms. 

(Band  sounds  honors  for  reviewing 
officer.) 

The  honors  have  been  sounded  for  the 
reviewing  officer,  the  Honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Cyrus  Vance, 


Commander  of  troops.  Bring  your  com- 
mands to  order  arms. 

(Secretary  of  the  Army  and  General 
Smith  get  into  Jeep  to  troop  the  line.) 

The  reviewing  officer.  Mr.  Vance.  Is  Joined 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  A.  Smith,  command- 
ing general  of  the  32d  Red  Arrow  Division, 
and  the  Commander  of  Troops.  General 
Schweinler,  for  inspection  of  the  command — 
known  familiarly  as  "trooping  the  line." 

General  Smith,  who  has  42  years'  service, 
commands  the  division  he  Joined  as  a  pri- 
vate In  1919.  During  World  War  II  he  was 
a  battalion  and  regimental  conunander  with 
the  division  during  the  bitter  battles  of 
the  South  Pacific. 

After  the  war  he  commanded  the  127th 
Infantry  Regiment  and  received  his  star  as 
a  brigadier  general  in  1956.  He  served  as 
assistant  division  commander  until  July 
1960,  when  he  took  command  of  the  divi- 
sion— the  only  division  he  had  ever  served. 

His  division  came  to  Fort  Lewis  with 
close  to  10,000  men — citizen-soldiers  who 
were  a  cross  section  of  the  Wisconsin 
economy. 

There  were  teachers,  college  students, 
farmers,  engineers,  skilled  laborers,  and 
people  in  the  professional  and  management 
fields. 

To  this  force  were  added  about  4,000  Re- 
servists to  bring  the  division  to  full 
strength.  These  men — from  41  States — 
came  from  Army  Reserve  manpower  pools. 

This  Is  truly  a  division  unique  among 
Army  units.  In  Its  ranks  are  1,640  men 
who  are  college  graduates.  453  certified 
teachers,  1.324  college  students;  1,996  men 
in  professional  and  management  fields;  1,263 
farm  oi>erators;   and  4,803  skilled  laborers. 

The  men  from  many  communities  cre- 
ated,  in   fact,  a   new   community  In  Wash- 


ington. Members  of  the  division  and  their 
families  who  are  here  have  a  total  "popula- 
tion" of  more  than  20,000. 

Starting  on  an  intensified  combat  train- 
ing program  in  their  first  weeks  on  active 
duty,  the  division  soon  welded  a  team  of 
modern  Army  caliber  that  was  a  credit  to 
the  Nation. 

Training  was  many  things — an  Infantry 
sqxiad  on  an  escape  and  evasion  coiuse,  firing 
missions  of  an  artillery  battery,  long  days  on 
the  ranges,  classes  on  everything  from  hand 
grenades  to  Jlrst  aid. 

This  team  advanced  from  company  to  bat- 
tle group  and  battalion  level  tests.  Then 
combined  arms  work  was  Incorporated  Into 
training  and  the  big  teams  of  Infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  armor,  plus  support  units  went  Into 
action. 

This  was  the  32d  at  Exercise  Bristle  Cone  In 
California — at  brigade  strength;  at  Exercise 
Mesa  Eh-ive  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  at  full  divi- 
sion strength;  at  Exercise  Sherwood  Forest 
on  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  at  task  force 
strength. 

Commander  of  troops.  Persons  to  be 
decorated,  center,  march. 

We  proudly  take  this  moment  to  salute  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  division,  for  their 
outstanding  achievements  over  and  above  the 
normal  call  of  duty.  These  men,  for  their 
superior  Job,  will  receive  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal. 

Commander  of  troops.  Sir,  the  persons  to 
be  decorated  are  present. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  national 
anthem. 

(Troops  brought  to  order  arms  and  parade 
rest,  when  reviewing  officer  starts  to  decorate 
each  person.) 

The  members  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division  to 
be  decorated  with  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  for  their  service  include: 


Orade 


Name 


ColonH 

Staff  M-iyojint 

I'latoon  sergeant 

.Major 

.'^taff  sergpant 

Major 

."^(M-^-ialist  4 

Caplain 

l.sl  lifutenant 

Major - 

I.i<>ut4>iiant  colonel 

.<|ir<-iali.st  4 

filan  .w-nteant 

S|¥>rlalLst  4 

Lieutenant  colonel 

Do 

Chief  warrant  officer  X 

Private.  1st  clsM 

Caiiluin 

S<'rpeant.  1st  class 

Captain 

Lieutenant  colonel 

S«Tfe«nt 

Colonel 

Siiecialist  4 

Major 

CaptAin.  - 

2<1  lieutenant 

Captain 

Staff  sergeant 

Lieutenant  colonel 


Kiehard  J.  Ballman 

KoU-rt  11.  Bau.<! 

.August  L.  Mongers 

Walter  E.  Chase 

Harold  E.  Dolan 

Edward  E.  Donovan... 

Kobert  I'.  Flanagan 

Harlow  C.  Fuchs 

Thonia.s  L.  Oeller 

Kiehard  C.  Hanson 

Thomas  C.  Helgeson... 
William  M.  Henhoefler 

Darrel  B.  Hoff 

Robert  J.  Iglar 

Philip  A.  Jenson 

.\rthur  J.  Kessenich 

(ilenn  C.  King 

Douglas  J.  Koftloske 

Edgar  J.  Mauritz 

Albert  J.  Mote 

Robert  E.  Pownall 

Elmer  D.  Querani 

Oerald  R.  Raddatt 

Donald  P.  Radde 

James  M.  Ritter 

Arthur  W.  .<oherbarth.. 

Walter  F.  Webber 

William  J.  Werner 

Donald  R.  Whitwam.. 

Darvl  M.  Wunrow 

Arvui  K.  ZiehlsdorfT. . . 


Army  servk* 
No. 


02051800 

a  27ll37IMt2 

6828666 

01580745 

Ci  i^MSSei 
0735642 

0  27850685 

0964T33 

0906884 

02078554 

02183770 

R  13703029 

O  5.5514.528 

<}27»5««1» 

03371.52 

()203.533»> 

\\  2004874 

R  17507170 
O22A4804 

n  1600.5296 
02103761 
0131M76 

G  27896M1 
0348479 

K  17.506049 
02047815 
02260275 
O2307624 
02283791 

li  27H.S0607 
01825?27 


Unit 


Hq.  2/127th. 
C/S.  3/128th. 
Co  C.  2/105th. 
Hq.  732d  Ord  Bn. 
Hq  Det.  32d  Div  Tn. 
Hq.  724th  Engr  Bn. 
Hq  Co.  32*1  Inf  Div. 
Hq.  732d  Ord  Bn. 
H/H,32d  Inf  Div. 
Hq,  232d  Trans  Bn. 
Hq,  32d  Div  Tn. 
223d  MI  Det. 
Co  C.  2/'106th.     . 
Hq  Co.  32d  Inf  Div. 
a2d  Admin  Co. 
Hq,  3'2d  Inf  Div. 
H/H,  2/127lh. 
CIS,  2/ 127th. 
H/H.  2/127th. 
Hq  Co,  32d  Inf  Div. 
223d  .MI  Det. 
Hq.  32d  Inf  Div. 
C/S,  2/127th. 
Hq,  32d  Inf  Div. 
Co  D,  3/127th. 
Hq,  135th  Med  Bn. 
Hq  &  A.  732d  Ord  Bn. 
32d  Admin  Co. 

Do. 

l>o. 
Hq,  iyi28th. 


(The  Secretary  of  the  Army  then  presented 
the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  A. 
Smith,  commanding  general  of  the  32d  Di- 
vision, and  a  special  citation  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Francis  F.  Schweinler,  commanding  general 
of  the  32d  Division,  Artillery.) 

These  men  have  done  a  notable  Job  that 
commands  of  the  attention  of  all.  We,  as 
you,  are  proud  of  their  accomplishments  and 
hail  their  high  standard  of  duty  [as  those 
decorated  return  to  their  place  to  rear  of 
reviewing  stand  ] . 

The  32d  Division  achievement  awards  will 
be  presented  to  other  outstanding  individuals 
at  unit  ceremonies. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  commanding 
general. 


General  SMrrn.  Men  of  the  32d  Division,  it 
is  my  proud  honor  to  present  to  you  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Hon.  Cyrus  R. 
Vance. 

Secretary  Vance.  I  consider  It  an  excep- 
tional honor  to  visit  the  32d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Port  Lewis  and  to  express  to  you  my 
own  appreciation  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  of  the  Nation  as  you 
return  to  civilian  life. 

You  have  heard  and  will  rightly  hear  many 
such  expressions  from  many  different  officials, 
but  this  expression  comes  from  me  and  your 
comrades  throughout  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  32d  Infantry  Division  has  an  Illus- 
trious heritage.  In  World  War  I  It  pierced 
the  Hindenburg  Line.     In  World  War  n  It 
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fought  many  long  months  In  most  arduous 
combat  In  the  Pacific.  Since  World  War  II. 
it  has  been  one  of  our  strongest  national 
guard  divisions.  Because  of  that  strength, 
when  the  Nation  required  combat  ready 
forces  to  be  rapidly  mobilized  during  the 
tense  months  of  last  fall,  the  32d  Infantry 
Division  responded  to  the  call. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  32d  Infantry  Di- 
vision was  fully  ready  for  commitment  wher- 
ever needed.  By  this  and  other  indications 
of  our  readiness,  the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments was  demonstrated.  It  did  not  be- 
come necessary  to  fight.  But  in  your  train- 
ing and  in  the  attainment  of  full  combat 
readiness,  you  contributed  Inmieasurably  to 
our  Nation's  cause. 

As  you  return  to  civilian  life  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  rest  of  our  land,  as  you  return  to 
your  families  and  homes  and  Jobs  and  again 
take  up  the  threads  of  yoxir  interrupted  lives. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  what  you  have  done 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

And  as  the  32d  Infantry  Division  of  the 
Wisconsin  National  Guard  continues  through 
the  coming  months  and  years  as  one  of  the 
highly  ready  elements  of  the  Beserve  Forces 
of  this  country,  I  am  confident  that  the  divi- 
sion will  remain  the  model  of  professional 
competence,  devotion  to  duty,  and  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  that  It  has  demonstrated  it- 
self to  be  in  the  months  that  It  was  on  active 
duty. 

To  each  of  you  and  to  your  families  who 
shared  in  the  burdens  you  assumed,  I  wish 
to  express  again  the  gratitude  and  good 
wishes  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Goodbye  and  good  luck  to  each  of  you. 

Major  General  SMrrH.  Mr.  Secretary,  Con- 
gressman Laird,  and  men  of  the  32d  Division, 
in  a  few  short  days  we  shall  turn  the  page 
on  another  episode  in  the  illustrious  history 
of  this  division.  A  history  that  actually  goes 
back  to  the  famous  Iron  Brigade  of  the  Civil 
War  but  which  began  as  a  division  45  years 
ago  today  when  the  ofSclal  order  was  Issued 
creating  the  division  at  Camp  Arthur,  Tex. 

It  seems  particularly  apropos  that  we 
should  be  able  to  hold  this,  our  farewell  re- 
view, on  the  45th  anniversary  of  our  organ- 
ization day. 

For  most  of  those  who  are  returning  to 
Wisconsin  there  will  be  other  reviews  on 
other  fields  but  for  the  almost  4,000  men  who 
Joined  us  here  at  Port  Lewis  from  41  separate 
States  this  will  probably  be  my  last  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  that  your  efforts  and  your 
accomplishments  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  our 
missions.  Assignment  as  Individual  replace- 
ments in  a  strange  unit  Is  never  easy  but. 
with  few  exceptions,  you  have  accepted  the 
situation  and  have  performed  In  an  exem- 
plary manner.  Now  although  we  may  never 
serve  together  again,  I  am  sure  that  the 
friendships  you  have  made  will  remain  with 
you  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  will 
alwajrs  find  a  warm  welcome  wherever  and 
whenever  "Red  Arrow"  men  meet. 

To  all  of  you,  guardsmen  and  reservists 
alike,  I  want  to  say  that,  although  you  have 
not  been  called  upon  to  fire  a  shot  on  the 
field  of  battle,  you  have  made  a  material 
contribution  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
Nation.  By  attaining  a  state  of  combat  de- 
ployabillty  in  less  time  than  had  ever  been 
accomplished  before  we  strengthened  the  po- 
sition of  our  Government  and  possibly  de- 
terred opxen  hostilities,  and  in  addition  we 
have  field  tested  the  mobilization  procedures 
of  the  Reserve  components  pointing  out 
areas  where  remedial  action  Is  now  being 
taken  and  proving  to  the  world  that  our 
Reserve  Forces  are  not  paper  soldiers  but 
vital  factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 
For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  these 
missions  you  are  to  be  most  heartily  com- 
mended. 

The  opportunity  to  command  as  fine  a 
group  of  soldiers  as  this  is  a  privilege  ac- 


corded to  few  and  I  am  proud  and  deeply 
and  humbly  grateful. 

We  leave  active  duty  with  our  added 
knowledge  and  capabilities  and  with  a  new, 
wholesome,  and  fresh  respect  of  the  guards- 
man, reservist,  and  Active  Army  soldier,  one 
for  another.  And  now  goodbye  to  many  and 
God  bless  you  all. 

(General  Smith  directs:  "pass  In  review.") 

This  is  the  moment  for  13,000  Red  Arrow- 
men.  These  are  the  veterans  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  These  were  among  the  first  called 
when  a  nation  faced  an  emergency. 

Their  mission  completed,  they  soon  will 
retiu-n  to  their  homes.  In  3  weeks,  their 
active  duty  obligation  is  over,  but  they  re- 
turn to  serve  as  their  National  Guard  status 
Is  resumed. 

General  Schwelnler.  commander  of  troops, 
leads  the  general  staff  of  division,  as  the 
first  to  pass  in  review  at  this,  the  farewell 
review. 

Members  of  the  general  staff  include  Col. 
Donald  Raddle,  chief  of  staff;  Lt.  Col.  Prank 
X.  Mages,  G-1,  (wrsonnel  officer;  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  W.  Getzloff,  G-a,  Intelligence  of- 
ficer; Lt.  Col.  Arthur  Kessenlch,  G-S.  opera- 
tions officer;  Lt.  Col.  Elmer  D.  Queram.  0-4. 
logistics  officer;  and  the  division  adjutant 
general,  Lt.  Col.  Philip  Jenson. 

Now,  let's  meet  each  of  the  units  as  they 
pass  in  review. 

The  32d  Division  band,  which  by  all  stand- 
ards Is  a  most  professional  unit.  Band- 
master CWO  Frederick  Mott  Is  not  alone  as 
a  bandmaster.  The  band,  a  Madison  guard 
unit,  has  more  than  30  members  who  are 
band  directors  in  their  own  right.  They 
do  It  professionally  as  high  school  music  In- 
structors. The  band  has  been  one  of 
the  division's  main  conun unity  relations 
groups — having  played  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  appearance  in  Seattle. 

The  band  will  be  before  you  for  the  entire 
program  to  furnish  the  martial  miulc  for 
thi.s  significant  day. 

The  unit  marching  before  you  now  is  the 
current  class  of  the  Wisconsin  Military 
Academy — the  86-man  officer  training  class 
of  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard.  Capt. 
William  K.  Chipman.  academy  tac  officer, 
conunands  the  class  for  the  review.  Most 
of  these  men  have  been  with  the  division 
diu-lng  the  active  duty  tour  and  after  this 
special  training  period,  a  series  of  classes 
over  the  next  year,  and  2  more  weeks  at  the 
1963  summer  encampment — and  the  new 
second  lieutenants  will  be  commissioned. 
Since  the  academy  was  started  4  years  ago 
a  total  of  169  men  have  been  commissioned 
and  are  now  serving  as  officers  of  the  divi- 
sion. Who  knows,  in  these  ranks  today  may 
be  a  man  who  one  day  will  command  the 
Red  Arrow  Division. 

The  combined  unit  passing  before  you 
now  includes  the  32d  Division's  Headquar- 
ters and  Headquarters  Company  of  Milwaukee 
and  the  newest  unit  of  the  division — the  22d 
Military  Intelligence  Detachment.  Lt. 
Adolph  Mondl  commands  the  unit  In  this 
review.  Men  of  headquarters  company 
form  the  staff  section  personnel  of  many 
staffs  in  division  and  all  of  the  men  in 
brigade  headquarters. 

The  military  Intelligence  detachment  is 
one  of  the  Reserve  units  called  in  the 
October  mobilization.  It  has  been  attached 
to  the  division  since  it  came  to  Fort  Lewis. 
MaJ.  Heinz  Just  commands  the  detach- 
ment that  has  been  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Arrow  Division.  We  hail  their 
selection. 

And  now,  here  come  the  32d  Division's 
prime  fighting  forces,  the  versatile  infantry- 
men— 6.500  of  them. 

Leading  the  Infantry  in  today's  review  is 
the  3d  Battle  Group,  127th  Infantry.  Unit* 
are  from  Milwaukee,  Oak  Creek,  Watertown, 
Oconomowoc,  Jefferson,  and  Hartford. 

Col.  Roth  Schleck  commands  the  unit. 


Among  the  many  accomplishments  of  the 
unit  during  Its  tour  of  active  duty  was  the 
testing  of  Its  companies  In  the  new  re- 
organized Army  division.  Units  from  Water- 
town  and  Oconomowoc  trained  at  Hunter- 
Liggett  military  reservation  in  California  to 
help  Army  leaders  determine  the  composition 
of  the  new  rlfie  company  of  the  new  division, 
designed  to  make  the  Army  a  better  func- 
tioning fighting  force.  The  men  of  the  3d 
Battle  Group,  ISTth  Infantry,  were  the 
ones  the  Army  turned  to  when  they  needed 
combat-ready  soldiers  to  put  the  new  plan  to 
the  test. 

The  next  battle  group  In  line  Is  the  Ist 
Battle  Group,  127th  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Col.  Warren  Bartels. 

The  companies  are  from  Appleton. 
Marinette.  Green  Bay,  Oconto,  CUntonvlUe. 
and  Neenah. 

Men  of  this  battle  group  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  Exercise  Mesa  Drive  They 
were  airlifted  from  this  field  to  the  Taklma 
Firing  Center,  giving  the  exercise  a  start 
that   was  realistic   of  combat  conditions. 

A  total  of  64  sorties  were  flown  each  of 
3  days  from  May  7  to  9  to  move  the  men 
and  much  of  their  equipment. 

The  success  of  the  operation  showed  how 
carefully  the  unit  had  planned  Its  airlift 
procediu-es. 

It  further  proved  that  the  Red  Arrow 
Division  could  transport  a  mechanized,  com- 
bat ready  task  force  into  battle  by  air. 

Marching  before  you  now  are  the  men  of 
the  2d  Battle  Group.  127th  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Richard  Bnllman. 

He  heads  the  units  which  make  up  the 
battle  group  that  come  from  Oshkoib 
Waupun.  Rlpon,  Pond  di;  Lac.  Plymouth,  and 
Bsaver  Dam. 

The  highlight  of  training  for  this  unit 
was  their  selection  for  Task  Force  Bristle 
Cone  In  March.  The  selection  was  based 
on  company  performances  In  the  Army 
training  tests.  The  battle  group  was  trans- 
ported to  the  Mojave  Desert  by  air  and  spent 
7  days  In  the  Joint  Army -Air  Force  exercise 

They  learned  an  entirely  new  style  of 
combat — desert  fighting — which  tested  to  the 
fullest  all  the  basic  combat  skills  they  had 
learned  through  many  years  of  drill  In  Wis- 
consin and  at  Fort  Lewis. 

Colonel  Ballman  served  as  division  chief  of 
staff  before  changing  command  positions 
with  Col.  Donald  Raddle. 

The  troops  approaching  now  are  from  the 
1st  Battle  Group,  128tb  Infantry— the  "Big 
One"  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division. 

At  the  head  of  the  unit  is  Col.  William 
G.  Kastner.  the  battle  group  commander. 

Units  come  from  Kau  Claire.  Mondovl. 
Menomonie,  Hudson.  New  Richmond,  Ar- 
cadia, Rice  Lake,  Nelllsvllle,  and  Chippewa 
Falls. 

This  battle  group  has  been  the  busiest  of 
the  divisions  five  in  recent  months.  When 
the  Army  picked  the  33d  to  be  the  first  di- 
vision to  get  counterinsurgency  training, 
the  men  of  the  Big  One  were  elected.  They 
went  through  the  snows  and  damp  of  th? 
Mount  Rainier  training  area.  They  were  the 
main  force  of  Task  Force  Robin  Houd  in  a 
special  mission  at  Mesa  Drive,  and  they  ended 
the  division's  excercise  participation  in  the 
big  Exercise  Sherwood  Forest. 

The  troops  of  the  3d  Battle  Group.  128th 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  J 
Makal,  are  approaching  now. 

These  units  are  from  Elkhorn,  Whitewater. 
Baraboo,  Monroe.  Fort  Atkinson.  Beloit. 
Stoughton,  and  Plattevllle. 

This  battle  group,  like  all  others,  spent 
long  hours  in  the  field  to  turn  out  a  highly 
trained  team  th.it  could  move,  shoot,  and 
communicate. 

The  training  involved  in  the  Army  Train- 
ing Tests  concentrated  on  company  nuineu- 
vers  and  battle  group  testa  that  were  the 
important  tests  of  the  division's  combat 
ready  rating. 
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These  are  the  division's  Infantry  units. 
They  have  worked  hard  to  make  themselves 
as  well-trained  as  possible.  They  were  a 
force  ready,  should  they  be  needed  at  any 
time  to  protect  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  against  aggression. 

Col.  Gaylord  Sbepard  commands  the  83d 
Division  Artillery,  the  big  guns  of  the  divi- 
sion, for  this  review.  The  artillery  units 
come  from  the  old  57th  Artillery  Brigade 
that  served  in  the  campaigns  of  France  in 
support  of  10  infantry  divisions;  32d  Divi- 
sion Artillery,  as  the  headquarters  heis  been 
known  since  World  War  II.  is  from  White- 
fish  Bay.  a  suburb  of  Milwaukee. 

Members  of  the  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Battery  make  up  the  staff  sections 
and  support  for  the  32d  Division  Artillery. 
The  Headquarters  Battery  is  commanded  by 
Capt.  Donald  Van  Pletersom,  who  leads  the 
unit. 

Headquarters  Battery  can  be  called  the 
nerve  center  of  Division  Artillery,  because, 
like  a  human  nervous  system.  It  receives 
fragments  of  information  from  the  other  six 
battalions  In  Division  Artillery  and  returns 
Instructions  to  them. 

Most  Important  of  the  battery's  17  sections 
of  specialized  crews  are  the  fire  support  co- 
ordination center,  the  meteorological  sec- 
tion, and  several  radar  sections. 

The  2d  Howitzer  Battalion,  120th  Artil- 
lery. Is  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  LeRoy  N.  Dan- 
lelson.  Its  units  come  from  Wisconsin 
Rapids  and  Waupaca.  Lineage  of  the  130th 
goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  57th  Brigade, 
which  It  served  in  1917. 

This  battalion  has  two  distinctions  among 
Red  Arrow  artillery  units.  It  is  the  only 
battalion  to  have  an  entire  battery  specially 
trained  for  counterinsurgency  warfare,  and 
It  Is  the  only  entire  artillery  battalion  which 
participated  in  Exercise  Bristle  Cone. 

Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Bliss  leads  his  1st  How- 
itzer Battalion,  121tt  Artillery,  a  unit  from 
River  Falls.  Stanley,  and  Eau  Claire.  Wis. 
Their  unit  crest  carries  the  words  "Catervae 
Perreae"  which  means  the  Iron  Brigade,  its 
Civil  War  ancestor. 

This  battalion  was  one  of  two  in  the  32d 
Division  to  receive  self-propelled  howitzers, 
the  first  in  the  division's  history,  in  April. 
The  weapons  have  added  versatility  and  mo- 
bility   to  the  artillery's  firepower. 

Lt.  Col.  Goodwin  Johnston  leads  the  men 
of  the  2d  Howitzer  Battalion,  126th  Artil- 
lery. The  units,  from  Kenosha  and  Burling- 
ton, carry  the  lineages  of  the  old  Light  Horse 
Squadron  of  the  Ist  Cavalry.  Wisconsin  Na- 
tional Guard,  created  in  1880.  Later,  the 
cavalry  regiment  was  converted  and  redesig- 
nated as  the  126th  Field  Artillery  and  it 
earned  its  battle  honors  in  the  South  Pacific 
in  World  War  II. 

This  battalion  was  the  first  32d  Division 
artillery  unit  to  us€  an  electronic  computer 
to  determine  firing  Information.  The  In- 
strument, which  costs  $45,000,  can  assimilate 
gun  and  target  coordinates,  then  determine 
correct  howitzer  elevation  and  deflection, 
plus  proper  fuse  settings. 

The  computer  alec  can  find  Information 
about  air  density,  temperature,  and  wind 
velocity  at  various  altitudes,  and  come  up 
with  the  corrections  needed  for  accurate  ar- 
tillery fire. 

Here  comes  the  unit  that  controls  the 
largest  weapon  of  the  division — the  Honest 
John  rocket.  This  unit,  the  3rd  Rocket 
Howitzer  Battalion  of  the  121st  Artillery  Is 
commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  William  K.  Brown, 
who  is  leading  the  line  of  troops.  The  men 
all  come  from  Milwaukee  batteries.  They 
have  successfully  launched  four  Honest  John 
rockets  during  their  active  duty  period. 
The  unit  also  has  the  giant  8-inch  howit- 
zers, which,  like  the  big  rocket,  have  an 
atomic  capability. 

The  battalion  also  won  the  artillery  com- 
manders' trophy  for  having  the  best  athletic 


and  recreation  program  while  on  duty  at  Fort 
Lewis. 

The  troops  passing  you  now  make  up  the 
2d  Howitzer  Battalion,  121st  Artillery,  and 
are  commanded  by  Maj.  John  G.  Sullivan. 

The  battalion's  units  come  from  Marsh- 
field  and  Abbotsford. 

This  battalion  spent  a  month  on  special 
duty  on  the  main  fort  in  March  and  April, 
when  they  were  hosts  for  the  6th  Army 
rlfie  matches. 

This  battalion,  like  all  the  others,  com- 
pleted Army  training  tests  at  battery  and 
battalion  levels  as  part  of  their  combat  read- 
iness training.  They  fired  live  rounds  from 
their  105-millimeter  and  155-milllmeter  how- 
itzers in  an  ample  artillery  Impact  area  at 
this  fort. 

The  last  of  the  six  artillery  battalions  to 
march  past  today  is  the  1st  Howitzer  Bat- 
talion of  the  120th  Artillery.  This  vmit, 
made  up  of  batteries  from  Stevens  Point  and 
Mosinee,  Is  commanded  by  MaJ.  Robert  O. 
WildUh. 

This  is  the  other  battalion,  besides  the  1st 
of  the  121st,  to  receive  self-propelled  weap- 
ons. 

It  also  was  the  only  artillery  unit  to  be  air- 
lifted with  its  equipment  to  Taklma  for 
Exercise  Mesa  Drive. 

Its  A  Battery  furnished  the  first  how- 
itzer salute  which  Red  Arrow  artillerymen 
fired  as  a  post  honor  guard.  Battery  A  was 
commended  as  having  the  best  mess-hall 
operation  In  the  division. 

You  have  Just  seen  the  mighty  Infantry 
and  artillery  combat  arms  of  the  Red  Arrow 
Division  pass  in  review. 

Now  you  will  meet  the  men  of  the  1st 
Medium  Tank  Battalion.  105th  Armor.  The 
tankers  are  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  James 
J.  Dehllnger,  who  is  leading  the  unit  in  the 
review. 

These  are  the  men  who  represent  units 
from  Wausau,  Merrill,  Rhlnelander,  Toma- 
hawk, Antlgo,  and  Meford. 

The  armor  battalion  Is  the  essential  mobile 
striking  force  for  the  division.  This  is  the 
unit  that  was  so  effective  in  the  attack  mis- 
sions in  Exercise  Mesa  Drive. 

The  battalion  is  equipped  with  the  M-48 
tank,  which  carries  the  lethal  90-millimeter 
gun. 

When  teamed  with  Infantry  and  supported 
by  artillery,  here  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
forces  of  an  Infantry  division. 

THE   2D  RECONNAISSANCE   SQUADRON,    lOSTH 
CAVALXT 

Here  is  the  32d  Division's  reconnaissance 
squadron — the  2d  Reconnaissance  Squadron 
of  the  105th  Cavalry. 

MaJ.  Clarence  DeCremer  Is  In  command 
of  the  four  highly  mobile  troops,  which  serve 
as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  division. 

Because  of  the  unit's  capability  with 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
wheeled  vehicles,  reconnaissance  troops  often 
were  used  as  the  opposing  forces  for  major 
division  tests. 

In  their  role  as  aggressors  they  spent  long 
hours  In  the  field  and  know  the  training 
areas  of  Fort  Lewis  like  no  other  unit. 

Troops  of  the  squadron  participated  in  the 
two  major  exercises.  Bristle  Cone  and  Mesa 
Drive.  The  unit  was  cited  at  Mesa  Drive  for 
Its  ability   to  capture  aggressors. 

Troop  B  was  trained  as  a  counterinsur- 
gency force  and  trained  at  Rainier  Park  and 
participated  In  Exercise  Sherwood  Forest. 

THE  724TH  ENGINEER  BATTALION 

Here  are  the  "Men  of  the  North" — the 
724th  Engineer  Battalion  commanded — and 
led  today — by  Lt.  Col.  Frank  J.  Mlsslnne. 

With  its  bridgebuildlng  skills,  Its  road- 
construction  ability,  and  other  resourceful 
arts,  the  engineer  battalion  helps  get  the 
division  where  It's  going. 

Units  of  the  battalion  hall  from  SupCTlor, 
Ashland,  Hay  ward,  Phillips,  Hiuley,  and 
Spooner. 


At  Fort  Lewis  they  have  trained  with  the 
most  complex  and  modern  Army  equipment 
available. 

They  have  provided  Invaluable  support  for 
numerous  training  missions.  Including  the 
three  major  divisional  exercises. 

These  marchers  wearing  the  bright  orange 
scarves  are  as  important  a  support  unit  as 
any  In  the  division. 

These  are  the  men  of  the  132d  Signal 
Battalion,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Rvissell 
Sesto. 

Their  responsibility  Is  to  make  it  possible 
for  troops  that  move  and  shoot  to  com- 
municate. Every  time  a  division  moves  In 
the  field,  the  signal  battalion  must  tear 
apart  and  replace  a  telephone  63rstem  vast 
enough  to  serve  a  city  of  5,000  Inhabitants. 
They  also  operate  a  system  of  field  radio 
communications  equally  vast. 

The  signal  battalion  also  operates  a  photo 
laboratory  that  supplies  the  division  with 
pictures  for  many  purposes.  Including  aerial 
Intelligence  photos,  news  photos  and  photos 
for  official  records. 

The  32d  Aviation  Company,  aproaching 
now,  provides  important  reconnaissance  sup- 
port to  the  division,  as  well  as  operates  the 
helicopters  that  carry  officials  from  place  to 
place  on  the  field  of  battle  and  carry  mes- 
sages swiftly  to  rear  areas. 

The  aviation  personnel  can  also  make  hell- 
borne  operations  of  limited  scale,  and  can 
air-drop  food  and  troops  into  isolated  areas. 

You  will  see  them  in  action  shortly,  when 
21  of  their  planes  fly  by  in  close  formation. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Mackie,  commander  of  32d 
Division  trains,  leads  the  trains  units,  which 
provide  the  division  with  Its  support  ele- 
ments of  transportation,  ordnance,  medical, 
quartermaster,  and  administration.  Trains 
headquarters  is  a  Madison  unit. 

All  these  essential  services  keep  the  com- 
bat arms  an  effective  force. 

Let's  meet  them  as  they  parade  before 
you. 

Lt.  Col.  Prank  J.  Klolber  leads  the  232d 
Transportation  Battalion  with  units  from 
Oak  Creek.  Madison.  Portage,  and  Berlin 
(pronounced  BER-lin)  (Berlin,  Wis.,  that 
is). 

With  its  truck  company  and  the  carrier 
companies,  the  unit  can  move  parts  of  the 
division  In  both  tactical  and  administra- 
tive moves.  The  truck  company  alone  has 
traveled  more  than  a  million  miles  In  car- 
rying out  Its  division  functions. 

Lt.  Col.  Arthvu-  E.  Wagner  leads  the  732d 
Ordnance  Battalion,  a  unit  that  traces  its 
history  back  to  the  Tomah  Guard,  organized 
In  1884.  The  unit  now  Includes  both  Tomah 
and  Mauston  and  Is  unique  among  Army 
ordnance  battalions  because  many  of  Its 
members  are  full-time  employees  at  the 
main  ordnance  facilities  of  the  Wisconsin 
National  Guard. 

The  division  medical  support  unit,  the 
135th  Medical  Battalion,  is  commanded  by 
Maj.  John  A.  Arkins  and  includes  companies 
from  Milwaukee  and  Racine.  The  unit  car- 
ries all  the  campaign  streamers  of  the  divi- 
sion, having  served  with  divisional  units  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  In  the  Papuan  cam- 
paign the  135th  gained  the  distinguished 
unit  citation. 

Coming  next  Is  a  march  formation  com- 
prised of  three  Important  division  trains 
units. 

The  men  wearing  tan  scarves  are  the  men 
of  32d  Quartermaster  Company,  whose  Job 
is  to  keep  the  division  supplied  with  ra- 
tions, gas,  and  clothing.  The  company  comes 
from  JanesviUe. 

The  black -scarf  wearers  are  the  men  of 
Milwaukee's  32d  Administration  Company, 
the  men  who  do  most  of  the  division's  paper- 
work and  also  staff  such  sections  as  the 
finance  office,  personnel,  postal.  Judge  ad- 
vocate, and  replacement  sections. 

Wearing  blue  infantry  scarves  are  mem- 
bers of   Division   Trains'   Headquarters   and 
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Headquarters  Detachment,  which  provides 
the  personnel  of  the  operational  staff.  The 
band  which  has  performed  d\irlng  this  re- 
view  Is    Included   within    this    trains    unit. 

Overhead,  you  will  see  the  S3d  Aviation 
Company's  fly-by,  which  concludes  ovir  re- 
view. The  21  planes  you  see  Include  12 
L-19's,  3  L-aO'B,  and  7  H-23'8.  a  representa- 
tive sampling  of  the  division's  air  capability. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Sarko,  division  aviation  of- 
ficer, leads  the  fly-by.  Col.  Sarko  was  In  the 
historic  class  which  opened  the  Army  avia- 
tion function. 

Today,  our  Red  Arrow  Division  is  saying 
"farewell"  to  Port  Lewis,  for  soon  we  will 
leave.    It  is  also  "farewell"  to  active  duty: 

But  not  "farewell"  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  for  when  the 
division  retxxrns  to  Wisconsin,  It  will  resume 
Its  vitally  Important  role  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  training  in  72  Wisconsin  com- 
munities, proving  that  the  citizen -soldier 
gives  America  a  powerful  force  for  peace. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  May  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Halleck),  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  on  accoimt  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LiBONATi,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Beckworth,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  25  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  July  25. 

Mr.  Nix  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell) .  for  90  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinski)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  45  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Hardy  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell), for  20  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hoeven  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  to  revise 
and  extend  the  remarks  he  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and  in- 
clude a  chart  and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Qxth  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDowell)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Mttlter. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Michigan. 


SENATE  BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  1181.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
lands  In  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1192.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the 
leasing  of  coal  lands  Imposed  upon  railroads; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1307.  An  act  to  amend  section  128  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  constitute 
Richland.  Wash.,  a  place  of  holding  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Washington, 
southern  division,  and  to  waive  section  142 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington,  southern  division, 
holding  court  at  Richland.  Wash.:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Frederick  Douglass  home  as 
a  part  of  the  park  system  In  the  National 
Capital,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2568.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1950.  to  extend  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  under  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  signed 
at  Washington.  May  31,  1949,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

S.  2690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mona  Mc- 
Isaac  Downey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Karollne  Dollar  and  Alex  Peter  Pedersen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  afford  addi- 
tional time  during  which  certain  veterans 
blinded  by  reason  of  a  service-connected 
disability  may  be  afforded  vocational  re- 
habilitation training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  2916.  An  act  to  change  the  names  of  the 
Edison  Home  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Edison  Laboratory  National  Monument,  to 
authorize  the  acceptance  of  donations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3109.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize hospital  and  medical  care  for  i>eace- 
time  veterans  suffering  from  noncompensable 
service-connected  disabilities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  3152.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  nutri- 
tional enrichment  and  sanitary  packaging  of 
rice  prior  to  its  distribution  under  certain 
Federal  programs,  including  the  national 
school  lunch  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

S.  3279.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yet  Gee 
Moy  (Tsze  Woo  Lai)  and  Mee  Sen  Moy  (Sau 
Ming  Lai);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3408.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  library  of  musical  scores  and 
other  Instructional  materials  to  further  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  cultural  opportuni- 


ties in  the  field  of  music  for  blind  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  84S1.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Marine  FUherlee  com- 
pact and  to  the  participation  of  certain 
additional  States  in  such  compact  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  such  amendment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
ruherles. 

S.J.  Res.  19S.  Joint  reeolutlon  establish- 
ing the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Capitol,  and  for  oth«r  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  C^n.  Res.  06.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  No- 
vember 4  to  10.  1962.  as  National  Country 
Mxislc  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

8.  1824.  An  act  to  create  an  additional 
Judicial  district  for  the  SUte  of  Florida,  to 
be  known  as  the  middle  district,  and  for 
other  piu-poses. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  18.  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R.  1469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Leslie  M.  Paterson,  Janet  Paterson,  and  Mary 
Paterson; 

HR.7369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerda 
Godln;  and 

H.R.  11131.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pm.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday.  July  20, 
1962  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  and  clarify  the  reem- 
ployment provisions  of  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes";  to  the  Committee  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2326.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  June 
27,  1952,  regarding  nationals  bom  of  Amer- 
ican Samoan  parents";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2327.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  CrXilen  H. 
Clark  Packing  Company.  Inc.,  v.  The  United 
States,  Congressional  No.  6-55,  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  House  Resolution  230.  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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2328.  A  letter  frcsn  the  Clerk,  UB.  Court 
of  Clalma.  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  In  the  case  of  Catalina 
Propertiet.  Inc..  y.  The  United  State;  Con- 
greaelonal  No.  12-60.  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  tiUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  Houae  Resolution  235.  80th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2338.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Staff.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  report  on  contingency  fund  use 
as  of  June  30.  1962,  pursuant  to  section 
451(b)  of  the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUa  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  8.2321.  An  act  to  en- 
cowage  and  aid  the  development  of  re- 
constructive medicine  and  surgery  and  the 
development  of  medlcosurgical  research  by 
authorizing  the  licensing  of  tissue  banks  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  by  facilitating 
antemortem  and  postmortem  donations  of 
human  tissue  for  tissue  bank  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposce;  without  amendment 
(Bept.  No.  2007).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII,  pub- 
lic bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred   as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK : 

H.R.  12611.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  highway  use  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain  trucks  and  other  vehicles  which  are 
used  primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm 
and  forest  product*  from  their  place  of  pro- 
duction to  martcet  or  mill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment of  certain  penalties  and  Interest 
otherwise  payable  with  respect  to  the  high- 
way use  tax  in  the  case  of  certain  motor 
vehicles  used  primarily  for  hauling  un- 
proceeaed  farm  and  forest  products  from 
their  place  of  production  to  market  or  mill; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

H.R.  12613.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  income 
tax  reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  12614.  A  bUl  to  increase  from  »600 
to  $800  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 


a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORRESTER: 

H.R.  12615.  A  blU  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  Walter  F.  George  lock  and 
dam.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  as  "Lake  Chat- 
tahoochee"; to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  12616.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional deductions  and  exemptions  for  the 
expenses  of  medical  care  of  persons  65  years 
of  age  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  12617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   NIX: 

HJl.  12618.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4142 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision components)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  12619.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  certain  Federal -State  agreements 
may  be  modified  to  give  noncovered  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  divided  re- 
tirement system  procedure  an  additional  op- 
portunity to  elect  coverage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8AYLOR: 

H.R.  12620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  12621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  first 
850  per  month  of  earned  Income  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  an  Indi- 
vidxial's  need  for  old-age  assistance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  12622.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  contingent 
fees  for  lobbying;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 

H.R.  12623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  President 
to  establish  boards  to  resolve  Jurisdictional 
disputes  in  the  air  transportation  industry. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  12624.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  5.  1946,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  In 
the  United  States  of  articles  of  fo-eign  manu- 
facture bearing  certain  trademarks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

HJl.  12625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tort  claims 
procedure   of   title  28,  United  States  Code, 


so  as  to  afford  a  remedy  in  cases  In  which 
agencies  of  the  United  States  issue  public 
statements  which  libel  or  slander  persons  or 
misrepresent  subject  matter  involved  In  In- 
vestigations or  proceedings  conducted  by 
such  agencies;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

HJl.  12626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  fish  hatchery  on  or  near 
the  Cumberland  River  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.  12627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
5.  1946.  so  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  In  the 
United  States  of  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture bearing  certain  trademarks,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAINS: 

H.R.  12628.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  under  section  202(a)  (4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959,  and  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  In  order  to  provide  low 
and  moderate  cost  hoxislng  both  urban  and 
rural,  for  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  12629.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy  to 
research  and  develop  an  integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmUltary  part  of 
the  global  8trug<»le  between  freedom  and 
conununlsm  and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In  this  science;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American   Activities. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  504.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  the  viewing  within 
the  United  States  of  certaUj.  films  prepared 
by  the  VS.  Information  Agency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   MORRISON: 

H.R.  12630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trlsler;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

HJl.  12631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Virginia  Young  (also  known  as  Anna  Vir- 
ginia Young  Shuk  Yin);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

389.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  i>etition  of 
Ohio  Bell.  Chicago,  HI.,  relative  to  a  redress 
of  grievance  relating  to  rights  tmder  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senator  Dodd  Nominates  Former  HEW 
Secretary  Ribicoff  for  U.S.  Senator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   €X)NNICTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thta-sday,  July  19. 1962 

Mr.    MONAGAN.      Mr.    Speaker,   the 
disting:ulshed  Senator  from  Connecticut, 


Senator  Dodd,  added  great  dignity  to  the 
recent  State  convention  of  Connecticut 
Democrats  when  he  placed  before  the 
convention  the  name  of  another  distin- 
guished public  servant,  the  Honorable 
Abraham  A.  Ribicoff ,  for  the  nomination 
of  U.S.  Senator. 

Recognizing  as  I  do  the  quality  and 
loyalty  of  service  rendered  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  Nation,  by  both 
Senator  Dodd  and  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  RiblcofT, 
and  confident  that  Mr.  Ribicoflf  will,  in 


January,  join  Senator  Dodd  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  take  pleasure  in  asking  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  to  Include 
Senator  Dodd's  nominating  speech  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

The  speech  follows : 
Remarks    or   Senator   Thomas   J.   Dodd    in 
Placing  in  Nomination  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate  THE   Name   or   Abraham   A.   RiBicorr, 
Saturday,  Jxn.T  14,  1962 
Fellow    delegates,    fellow    Democrats    and 
friends,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  at  this  con- 
vention and  to  Join  with  you  as  we  adopt 
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the  principles  and  select  the  candidates  that 
will  lead  xu  to  a  great  victory  in  November. 
We  assemble  today  as  working  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  as  the  representatives 
of  400.000  Connecticut  Democrats,  to  dis- 
charge our  most  important  trust,  the  choos- 
ing of  candidates  to  represent  our  party  and 
to  serve  the  people  of  our  State. 

The  scene  before  us  has  all  the  trappings 
of  a  festive  occasion  and  well  it  should,  for 
we  come  here  in  celebration  as  well  as  In 
dedication. 

But  beneath  the  banners  and  the  bands, 
the  slogans  and  the  signs,  there  is  the  solemn 
fact  that  at  this  moment  we  are  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  democratic  process. 

All  of  our  daily  efforts  as  Democrats,  all 
the  meetings,  the  caucuses,  the  debates,  the 
rallies,  all  lead  us  to  this  convention,  when 
we  select  a  handful  of  men  and  women  whom 
we  put  forward  to  govern  a  free  people. 

And  so  we  come  once  again  to  this  familiar 
hall,  the  scene  of  so  many  previous  gather- 
ings, fully  aware  that  as  we  choose  a  VS. 
Senator  today,  we  are  choosing  not  Jxist  for 
ourselves,  or  for  our  party,  or  even  for  our 
State.  We  are  choosing  for  our  country,  and 
in  a  larger  sense  we  are  choosing  for  the  fu- 
ture of  free  government;  for  in  the  end  free 
government  will  survive  or  perish  on  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  produced  by  our 
political  system. 

It  is  an  index  of  the  vitality  of  our  party 
and  the  rightness  of  our  cause  that  at  past 
conventions  we  have  given  to  the  people 
many  leaders  of  whom  we  are  Justly  proud. 
And  we  have  in  our  ranlcs  today  many  who 
I  believe  could  serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate  with 
distinction. 

Among  these  one  name  stands  preemi- 
nent; one  fame  commands  universal  recog- 
nition; one  brilliant  record  of  achievement 
shines  across  the  years:  one  image  casts  Its 
mighty  shadow  across  this  hall,  across  this 
State,  and  indeed  across  this  Nation. 

That  name,  that  fame,  that  record,  that 
image  ktelong  to  a  man  whom  we  have  hailed 
again  and  again  as  o\ir  spokesman,  our 
standardbearer,  our  Governor,  our  leader — 
Abe  Rlbicoff. 

We  may  say  of  Abe  Rlbicoff  what  Franklin 
Roosevelt  once  said  of  Al  Smith,  that  the 
best  argument  for  this  man  is  the  man  him- 
self. 

You  know  the  man  and  you  know  his 
record. 

You  have  followed  his  public  career  for 
a  score  of  years.  You  have  shared  in  the 
successes  and  the  accomplishments  he  has 
achieved  for  our  party  and  our  people. 

You  remember  him  as  a  legislator,  as  a 
Judge,  as  a  Congressman — earnest,  studious, 
probing  the  question  of  social  Justice,  mas- 
tering the  art  of  government,  forming  a 
public  philosophy,  earning  the  public  favor. 
You  remember  him  as  the  dynamic,  tire- 
less campaigner  upon  whom  in  1954  we 
staked  the  future  of  oiu-  party,  a  campaigner 
who  led  us  out  of  the  shadows  of  defeat  and 
on  to  a  great  triumph. 

You  remember  him  as  the  new  Democratic 
Governor,  working  with  a  Republican  cabi- 
net and  a  Republican  hovise,  striving,  with 
patience,  with  statesmanship,  to  bring  to- 
gether people  of  different  views  to  advance 
the  progress  of  our  State. 

You  remember  him  as  the  man  of  action 
who  took  command  when  hurricanes  and 
floods  ravaged  our  State  and  threatened  the 
very  survival  of  many  of  our  communities, 
who  organized  the  gigantic  task  of  relief, 
who  charted  the  course  of  recovery,  who 
built  upon  the  ruins  a  better,  a  stronger,  a 
safer  State. 

You  remember  him  as  the  chief  executive 
who  had  the  courage  to  enforce  our  high- 
way safety  lavra  and  who.  when  told  that  his 
policy  was  alienating  thousands  of  voters, 
responded  that  iX  he  could  save  the  life  of 
oae  child,  of  one  mother,  of  one  family  pro- 
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vider.  he  would  gladly  pay  the  price  of  politi- 
cal disfavor,  whatever  the  cost  might  be. 

You  remember  him  as  the  candidate  who 
in  1958  received  from  the  i>eople  the  greatest 
personal  tribute  in  the  history  of  our  State: 
as  the  architect  of  the  greatest  political  vic- 
tory ever  achieved  by  our  party,  a  victory 
which  made  the  Democratic  Party  the 
majority  party  of  Connecticut,  a  victory 
which  breathed  life  into  our  organization  In 
towns  where  it  had  lain  dormant  for  a  cen- 
tury, a  victory  which  gave  to  countless  Con- 
necticut Democrats  an  opportunity  for  public 
service  which  had  heretofore  been  denied 
them. 

You  remember  him  as  the  reformer  who 
achieved  goals  which  had  been  sought  after 
for  50  years,  the  reform  of  our  courts,  the 
alx>iltion  of  county  government,  the  stream- 
lining of  the  executive  branch  of  our  State 
government. 

You  remember  him  as  the  builder  who 
launched  our  State's  most  comprehensive 
highway  building  program,  who  authored 
countless  programs  for  expanding  services  to 
our  people  for  education,  for  health,  for  em- 
ployment, for  well-being. 

You  rememl>er  him  as  the  statesman  to 
whom  President  Kennedy  turned  as  his  first 
Cabinet  selection. 

You  remember  him  as  the  humanitarian 
who.  next  to  the  President  himself,  tuu  been 
the  principal  spokesman  in  America  for  those 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves — for  our 
schoolchildren,  for  our  aged,  for  our  needy. 
for  our  sick,  for  all  who  are  helpless. 

We  in  the  Congress  know  this  man  as  the 
leader  who  has  successfully  led  the  flght  for 
legislation  to  expand  and  improve  social  se- 
curity, to  improve  our  health  facilities  and 
nursing  homes,  to  clean  up  our  polluted 
streams  and  rivers,  to  care  for  the  needy 
children  of  our  unemployed,  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  nationwide  growth  of 
educational  television. 

We  know  him  as  the  pioneer  who  set  up 
the  first  comprehensive  Federal  program  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency,  who  estab- 
lished the  largest  refugee  program  ever  un- 
dertaken in  this  country  in  order  to  assist 
those  freedom-loving  Cubans  who  have  fled 
from  Castro's  Communist  regime. 

We  know  him  as  the  administrator  of  a 
huge  Government  department,  who  has 
taken  more  progressive  steps  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  equal  opportunity  for  all 
than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

In  his  position  in  President  Kennedy's 
Cabinet  Abe  Rlbicoff  has  formulated  the 
policy  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  next 
great  steps  forward  toward  the  New  Frontier. 
He  knows  that  it  is  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  the  fate  of  these  pol- 
icies will  be  decided.  That  is  why  he  seeks 
the  ofHce  for  which  I  nominate  him  today. 

We  need  him  in  the  Senate.  We  need  him 
as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  measures 
which  he  himself  has  designed  and  brought 
forward. 

We  need  his  qualities  of  leadership:  the 
vigor  and  drive  that  have  characterized  his 
career:  the  genius  for  organization  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  State  house  and  in  Wash- 
ington; the  flair  for  innovation  that  is  hU 
trademark:  the  capacity  to  bring  conflicting 
men  and  clashing  opinions  together  to  serve 
a  common  cause:  the  gift  of  inspiring  public 
confidence,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  political 
leadership. 

At>e  Rlbicoff  deserves  this  nomination. 
He  deserves  It  becaiise  he  has  been  a  win- 
ner for  our  party. 

He  deserves  it  because  he  is  the  architect 
of  the  political  revolution  which  transformed 
the  Democratic  Party  from  the  minority  to 
the  majority  in  Connecticut. 

He  deserves  it  because  he  offers  the  people 
of  our  State  a  breadth  of  experience,  a  height 
of  achievement,  tmd  a  depth  of  understand- 
ing which  no  other  candidate  can  match. 


He  deserves  It  because  from  his  first  elec- 
tion to  the  SUte  legislature  to  his  last  elec- 
tion to  the  governorship  he  has  demotutrat- 
ed  that  be  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
Connecticut  people  to  a  degree  unequaled 
in  the  history  of  our  State. 

Public  confidence— this  Is  the  touchstone 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "The  great 
voice  of  America  does  not  come  from  the 
university.  It  comes  in  a  murmur  from  the 
hills  and  the  woods,  from  the  famu.  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  milts — rolling  on  and  gaining 
volume  until  it  comes  to  us  from  the  homes 
of  the  common  people" 

Abe  Rlbicoff  is  trusted  In  the  homes  of 
Connecticut  He  U  Uusted  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.     He  U  trusted  In  the  White  House 

Let  us  once  again  declare  our  trust,  let 
us  once  again  enlist  under  the  banner  which 
has  carried  us  so  many  times  to  victory;  let 
us  once  again  help  this  man  to  carry  for- 
ward a  career  of  public  service  that  has 
given  so  much  to  our  party,  to  our  State,  and 
to  our  country. 

I  place  in  nomination  for  the  oOee  of  U.8. 
Senator  a  very  great  American  who  has 
earned  the  honor  which  we  give  him  today — 
Abraham  A    Rlbicoff 


SUtement  ia  Support  of  H.R.  10S«,  To 
ProTide  Ucreased  Aaawbct  for 
Federal  Retirees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19. 1962 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oom> 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  statement  I  submitted  to 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  today  on  my  bill  H.R.  1056: 

Statxmxnt  bt  Hon.  Abxaham  J.  Mm.Txa  in 
Sttfpost  or  HJl.  106«.  To  PaoviDX  In- 
CEKASZD  ANNUrrixs  roB  Pboxbal  Rznacxs 
Befobx  a  SuBcoMMrmx  or  thz  House 
Post  OmcK  and  Civil  Scbvicc  Committkx. 
JULT    19.    1962 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  set  forth  my  Ideas  on  the 
subject  of  annuities  for  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  bill. 
H.R.  1056. 

The  financial  plight  of  many  annuitants  Is 
very  serious,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  real- 
ize. I  am  confident  that  this  subcommittee 
wlU  favorably  report  a  good  bill,  and  that 
Congress  will  pass  it 

A  strong  argument  can  be  made,  it  seems 
to  me.  that  the  whole  Federal  retirement 
program  may  be  in  need  of  careful  review. 
As  I  will  point  out.  much  of  this  system  Is  a 
hodgepodge  of  laws  each  designed  to  deal 
with  a  specific  situation  or  to  cover  only  cer- 
tain groups.  Recent  legislation  shows  very 
little  system  or  Internal  consistency.  A  body 
of  laws  dealing  with  retirement  is  not  likely, 
at  best,  to  be  very  simple,  but  It  does  seem 
unnecessary  that  it  should  he  quite  as  com- 
plex as  that  which  now  covers  Federal 
retirees. 

By  far  the  most  Important  thing  about 
the  retirement  system,  however.  Is  that  It 
should  be  equlUbie,  Just,  and  adequate  for 
the  times.  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram falls  short  of  these  objectives  in  many 
particulars. 

Many  of  these  shortcomings  are.  perhaps, 
understandable.  The  Federal  retirement 
system  was  establUhed  by  the  ClvU  Service 
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Retirement  Act  of  1020.  and  since  that  year 
more  than  100  lavs  have  been  passed  to 
amend.  Imfurovc.  abd  keep  it  as  much  up 
with  the  times  as  pcnsible. 

There  has  been  no  general  annuity  in- 
crease since  1056.  Mid  this  one  applied  only 
to  future  retirees.  Furthermore,  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  any  kind  since  1068,  and 
tills  one  benefited  only  those  who  had  retired 
prior  to  lOM. 

I  am  convinced  t.'iat  annuities  now  being 
paid  to  pre-19M  retirees  are  wholly  in- 
adequate. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  intro- 
duced on  the  openliig  day  of  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  tx>y  bill.  H  R.  1066.  This 
measure  would  raise-  substantially,  on  a  slid- 
ing scale,  the  benefits  ptUd  to  these  earlier 
retirees  who.  I  think,  may  be  feeling  the 
greatest  amount  at  economic  pressure. 

My  bill  calls  for  an  Increase  of  30  percent 
on  the  first  1 1.500  of  every  annuity  now  being 
paid  to  all  who  retlied  l>etween  1930  and  Oc- 
tober I9S1.  This  percentage  of  increase 
would  go  down  by  1  percent  for  each  year 
for  those  who  retinnl  between  October  1961 
and  October  1956.  Thus,  for  those  who  re- 
tired between  Octolber  1961  and  October  1962. 
the  increment  would  be  29  percent;  between 
October  1953  and  October  1953.  28  percent: 
and  BO  on  The  fiaul  category  would  include 
those  retiring  between  October  1955  and  Oc- 
tober 1956.  and  they  would  t>e  entitled  to  a 
25  percent  increase  on  the  first  $1 .600  of  their 
annuity. 

On  any  annuity  *,n  excess  of  $1,500  all  of 
these  pre- 1956  Fe<leral  retirees  would  receive 
an  increase  of  10  percent. 

There  are  two  grneral  limitations  In  my 
bill  that  would  apply  to  all  of  these  adjust- 
ments. The  first  U  that  no  increase  for  any 
Individual  shall  exceed  $750  per  year;  the 
second  is  that  no  part  of  the  increase  shall 
be  computed  on  any  annuity  purchased  by 
voluntary  contribution. 

My  bill  provides  further  that  all  annuity 
Increases  granted  by  it  shall  also  result  in 
additional  t>eneflts  for  survivors.  It  repeals 
the  limitations  placed  on  annuities  under 
Public  Law  84-360. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  bill  under 
consideration  by  tlus  subcommittee.  I  refer 
to  H.R.  10706.  Its  author.  Representative 
Oi^snr.  my  dlstlngulahed  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, has  shown  a  keen  Interest,  concern, 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  Fed- 
eral annuitants,  and  these  qualities  are  re- 
flected in  his  bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  features  of  this  measure  that  I 
find  appealing. 

An  important  provision  of  this  bill  would 
increase  annuities  of  retirees  and  survivors 
by  the  same  average  percent  of  increase,  as 
determined  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
as  that  granted  to  active  Federal  employees 
under  the  Classification  Act  the  next  time 
their  pay  is  raised.  Thereafter,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  annuities  would  be  adjusted  to 
keep  up  with  each  rise  of  1  percent  or  more 
in  the  cost  of  llvin;.  again  as  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Ckimmisslon  on  the  basis  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  concept  has  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  If  this  plan  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  Government  would  automati- 
cally meet  Its  obligations  to  Federal  retirees 
in  dollars,  the  puaxhaslng  power  of  which 
would  remain  constant. 

Perhafw  the  most  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  idea  In  H.R.  10706  Is  the  plan  for 
the  interchange  of  credits  between  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirement  system  and  the 
retirement  program  under  social  security. 

As  these  two  systems  now  operate  it  is 
possible  for  a  person  to  have  worked  hard 
for  many  years,  fart  of  them  under  one 
plan  and  part  und4r  the  other,  only  to  dis- 
cover when  his  working  days  are  over  that  he 
has  inadequate  nitlrement  Income  under 
either  system  separately  or  both  combined. 


For  example,  if  a  person  wwks  for  2  years 
under  social  security  and  spends  the  rest  of 
his  career  In  Oovemment.  he  gets  no  benefits 
at  all  from  the  money  he  and  his  employer 
In  the  private  economy  had  paid  into  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  fund. 

Under  Congressman  Olsxn'e  bill,  however. 
these  2  years  would  not  be  lost.  By  pajring 
into  the  civil  service  retirement  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  t>etween  what 
be  paid  under  social  security  and  what  he 
woiild  have  paid  had  he  been  in  the  Federal 
service  for  those  2  years,  this  person  would 
salvage  both  his  time  and  his  money. 

A  related  provision  of  this  bill  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  Federal  retirement  credit  to 
social  security  in  those  cases  where  a  per- 
son has  worked  for  the  Government  for  fewer 
than  the  5  years  required  to  receive  any 
benefits  at  all.  This  transfer  of  credit  could 
take  place  whenever  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  it  would  favorably  affect  the 
employee'^  social  security  benefits. 

Tlie  need  for  increased  annuities  at  this 
time  is.  I  am  sure,  almost  universally 
acknowledged.  There  has  been  no  real  ad- 
justment in  these  twnefits  since  1056  inas- 
much  as  the  1958  law  applied  only  to  those 
who  had  retired  liefore  the  1056 
amendments. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
economy  in  the  past  6  years,  but  for  the 
Federal  annuitant  they  can  be  summed  up 
by  stating  that  the  squeeze  brought  on  by 
living  on  a  fixed  Income  in  an  increasingly 
expensive  world  has  steadily  Intensified. 

First,  the  simple  pleasures  must  be  given 
up.  then  the  small  comforts  and  amenities 
of  life;  and  finally,  in  too  many  cases,  the 
necessities  themselves  must  be  compromised 
In  an  attempt  to  make  ends  meet. 

Surely,  those  who  have  given  their  work- 
ing years  in  long  and  loyal  service  to  their 
Government  are  entitled  at  the  very  least  to 
a  life  of  dignity  In  retirement,  free  from  the 
fears  of  severe  financial  pressures. 

Unfortunately,  many  do  not  enjoy  even 
this  minimal  assvirance.  and  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
starting  perhaps  with  this  subcommittee,  to 
provide  the  remedy. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  this  subcommittee 
move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  this 
important  work.  I  urge  that  it  report 
favorably  a  bill  granting  the  substantial 
annuities  much  needed  and  much  deserved 
by  Federal  retirees. 

I  believe  that  my  bill.  Hit.  1056.  is  such 
a  measure,  and  I  lielleve  that  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  much  of  Representative 
Olskn's  bill,  HJt.  10706. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  subcom- 
mittee will  give  these  bills  its  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  consideration. 


Ras$ia:  The  Sacred  Cow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19, 1962 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
prepared  for  delivery  in  Cleveland,  July 
20,  an  address  titled  "Russia :  The  Sacred 
Cow,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  observance 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  which  President  Kennedy 
proclaimed  on  July  13  and  which  is  ob- 
served pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  86th  Con- 
gress.   This  observance  is  under  the  aus- 


pices of  the  Cleveland  Council  for  Infor- 
mation on  Communism. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  my  address,  which  I  will  deliver 
in  Cleveland  tomorrow : 

Russia:  Thx  Sacred  Cow 

The  third  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  comes  at  a  time  when  the  signs 
of  failure,  unrest,  and  disintegration  are 
mounting  within  the  Russian  Communist 
empire.  These  signs  point  the  way  to  a 
real  crisis  in  the  making — a  harsh  crisis  the 
Russian  ruling  class  will  i>e  required  to  face 
up  to  and  a  testing  crisis  that  will  demand 
wise,  bold,  and  enlightened  political  deci- 
sions by  the  United  States,  as  leader  of  the 
free  world  conununity. 

I  offer  no  prediction  as  to  the  specific  time 
when  this  coming  crisis  of  test  and  decision 
will  reach  the  boiling  point,  but  I  am  con- 
fident the  boiling  point  will  come. 

The  time  may  be  short,  certainly  shorter 
than  expected  by  the  Soviet  experts  on  the 
American  scene.  But  now  is  the  time  when 
thoughtful  Americans  should  examine  the 
relationship  of  this  coming  crisis  to  our  goal 
of  peace  with  freedom  and  to  Identify  the 
things  we,  as  a  nation,  can  and  must  do  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  rising  tide  of  hu- 
man expectation  behind  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian curtain. 

Let  me  quickly  review  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  major  signs  which  portend  the  boil- 
ing point  of  crisis  in  the  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  human  freedom  and  the  forces 
of  imperial  Russian  despotism. 

1.  The  economic  and  social  order  behind 
the  imperial  Russian  curtain  is  now  totter- 
ing from  the  shocks  of  deep-rooted  and  far- 
reaching  failures  of  the  Russian-dictated  ag- 
ricultural economy.  That  system  is  failing 
to  meet  tlie  basic  food  requirements  of  the 
many  nations  held  within  the  empire.  The 
recent  Communist  decree  announcing  a  30- 
percent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  meats,  milk 
products,  and  other  consumer  commodities 
Is  only  one  admission,  but  a  significant  ad- 
mission, of  this  failure. 

The  directive  of  the  Communist  Central 
Committee  to  the  collective  farm  workers  In 
Kazakstan,  the  so-called  virgin  lands  of  the 
empire,  carries  an  ominous  warning  that 
these  non-Russian  farmwcH-kers  must  pro- 
duce the  impossible  or  else. 

That  directive  admitted  50  percent  of  the 
farm  equipment  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
total  disrepair  and  that  nothing  had  been 
done  in  several  years  to  put  it  in  working 
order,  with  the  harvesting  of  crops  sched- 
uled for  atKJUt  3  weeks  from  now,  it  appears 
as  though  the  "or  else"  alternative  is  the 
only  one  the  farmworkers  in  Kazakstan  can 
give  the  Kremlin. 

Consumer  conunodlties,  particularly  cloth- 
ing, are  in  critical  short  supply.  Clothing 
now  available  is  of  very  poor  quality  and 
priced  well  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  exploited  workers. 

Conditions  in  this  regard  are  lietter  in 
Moscow,  the  citadel  of  tyranny,  which  is  open 
to  Western  eyes,  but  Western  eyes  are  not 
allowed  to  see  conditions  In  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  of  the  U.S5.R.  Outside  the 
capital  cities  thereof.  There  conditions,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  reports,  are  pitiful. 

Housing  facilities  throughout  the  entire 
UJS.S.R.  continue  to  present  a  day-to-day 
crisis.  Cramped  living  quarters  apply  to  all 
except  the  elite — the  2  percenters  of  the 
party  and  the  Government. 

The  old  problem  of  two  families  to  every 
kitchen  and  six  families  to  every  bathroom  is 
still  par  for  the  Russian  living  course.  The 
people  of  the  captive  nations  want  to  try  a 
new  living  course — anything  but  the  Russian 
coxirse. 

The  new  workers'  manifesto  Issued  by 
Khruslyihev  during  the  22d  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  admits  all  these  failures 
and  many  more. 
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Admission  of  goals  can,  upon  carefxtl  exam- 
ination, he  an  admission  of  failures.  That 
manifesto  boasts  the  Russian  standard  of 
living  will  catch  up  with  the  United  States 
in  20  yetu-s  if — and  here  Is  the  catch — all  the 
subjugated  people  will  strain  their  chains  to 
the  breaking  point,  working  for  the  cause 
of  Russian  communism. 

Khrushchev  deceives  himself  and  no  one 
else  if  h0"believe8  the  non -Russian  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union  will  strain  at  their  chains 
to  preserve  the  Empire  or  will  endure  that 
long  the  failures  of  the  Russian-imposed 
social  and  economic  system. 

a.  Then  there  are  many  signs  of  political 
unrest.  Indeed  not  among  the  Russians,  but 
surely  among  the  non-Russian  peoples  in 
the  captive  nations  who  comprise  the  vast 
xna.yx\tj  of  the  population  of  the  UB5.R. 
and  as  well  in  the  newly  captive  nations  of 
central  Europe.  Some  of  those  signs  are  as 
follows : 

Russian  Ctommunlst  propaganda  organs 
have  been  working  overtime  making  bois- 
terous claims  of  national  Independence  for 
all  the  nations  within  the  modern-day  Rus- 
sian Empire.  These  claims  appear  in  the 
daily  newspapers  made  available  by  the  state 
to  the  captive  peoples. 

This  same  theme  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  In  the  speeches  before  the  22d 
Commxinlst  Party  congress,  made  by  the  pro- 
consuls to  the  captive  nations,  if  these  na- 
tions are,  in  fact,  independent,  why  must  the 
people  therein  be  told  over  and  over  again 
that  they  are  Independent?  The  reason  la 
obvious. 

They  are  not  Independent,  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  attempting  to  steamroller  them 
into  believing  this  myth. 

During  the  past  year  Nikita  Khrushchev 
made  what  he  called  good-will  tours  to 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
the  Republics  of  old  Turkestan.  All  his  talks 
In  these  captive  nations  emphasized  the 
themes  of  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence, which  he  argued  were  enjoyed  by  the 
captive  peoples. 

Similar  tours  were  made  to  Hungary.  Ru- 
niania,  and  Bulgaria,  where  the  same  themes 
were  propounded  with  small  variations.  One 
such  variation  ridiculed  the  habits  and  tem- 
perament of  the  Russian  peasants,  which  he 
knew  would  strike  a  humorous  and  popular 
chord  In  the  atmosphere  of  political  tension 
which  grips  these  captive  nations. 

The  Benny  Goodman  episode  in  Tlflis. 
Georgia.  Ls  a  reliable  index  of  how  strong  the 
national  feeling  runs  in  all  the  captive 
nations. 

The  singer  who  accompanied  the  Goodman 
band  on  a  tour  of  the  U.S.S.R.  made  the 
horrible  mistake  of  singing  to  the  Georgians 
in  the  Russian  language,  the  language  of 
their  oppressor.  She  was  greeted  by  stomp- 
ing of  feet,  whistling,  and  shouting.  Good- 
man saved  the  day,  for  himself  and  for 
American  prestige,  by  calling  an  intermission, 
after  which  the  soloist  sang  in  English.  "I 
Am   Beginning   To   See   the  Light." 

The  response  from  the  Georgian  audience 
to  that  exercise  In  commonsense  speaks 
volumes  for  the  rising  spirit  of  national 
patriotism  In  the  non-Russian  nations  of 
the  US.S.R. 

Anti-Semitism,  In  the  form  of  organized 
campaigns,  has  raised  Its  ugly  head  in  the 
non-Russian  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  There 
Conxmunlst  puppet  regimes  are  persecuting 
Jews  for  so-called  crimes  against  the  state. 
In  public  trials  calcxilated  to  stir  up  an- 
tagonism among  the  captive  i>eoples. 

The  Russians  are  old  hands  at  manufac- 
turing a  scapegoat  as  a  cover  for  their  own 
imperial  failures  and  inciting  their  victims  to 
spend  their  pentup  feelings  of  discontent  on 
the  manufactured  scapegoat. 

The  Jews  have  always  been  a  favorite 
scapegoat  of  the  Russians.    Under  the  czars 


the    battle    cry    was    "Kill    the    Jews — Save 
Russia." 

The  present  wave  of  anti-Semitism  within 
the  U.S.S.R.  Is  not  new  but  is  a  reflection 
of  serious  Internal  unrest  which  the  Russian 
Communist  leaders  cannot  manage.  Hitler 
had  no  monopoly  on  Inciting  racial  hatred, 
as  tyrants  past  and  present  have  demon- 
strated. 

3.  Then  there  are  signs  of  stress  and  strain 
within  the  Red  army  expressing  a  well- 
founded  lack  of  confidence  in  the  dependa- 
bility, the  loyalty  of  Red  armed  forces.  Some 
of  those  signs  need  interpretation. 

Recently  the  Kremlin  announced  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  draft  age  to  17  years.  This  could 
be  read  as  a  step  to  Increase  the  nxanpower 
requirements  of  the  Red  army. 

However,  this  must  be  measured  against 
the  program  of  discharging  senior  officers 
and  troops  with  many  years  of  service  from 
the  Red  army,  about  which  Khrushchev  has 
been  doing  much  talking  in  recent  yean. 

Could  it  be  that  the  Russian  leaders  feel 
compelled  to  rely  on  younger  men  In  the 
army  as  a  safer  bet  than  reliance  upon  those 
older  troojM  who  have  gained  a  glimpse  of 
life  in  the  West?  Red  army  disloyalty  to 
Moscow  during  the  Hungarian  freedom  revo- 
lution shook  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin. 
Paced  with  growing  Internal  problems  and 
unrest  they  would  obviously  seek  to  reduce 
the  vulnerabilities  In  the  Red  army. 

A  change  In  command  of  the  chief  politi- 
cal commissar  of  the  Red  army  has  been 
made  In  recent  months.  All  along  the  line 
the  political  commissars  In  that  army  have 
stepped  up  their  activities. 

The  organs  of  Russian  propaganda  report 
extensively  on  these  changes.  Calling  for 
increased  vigilance  within  the  Red  army  es- 
tablishment, that  Is.  vigilance  against  anti- 
party  and  antlstate  activity.  Such  activity 
must  be  mounting  within  the  Red  army, 
otherwise,  why  this  new  campaign  of  vigi- 
lance? 

The  resumption  of  Russian  nuclear  tests 
was  accompanied  by  a  deluge  of  propaganda 
about  the  power  and  loyalty  of  the  Red  army. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Russians  to  brag 
and  boast  about  something  they  crave  but 
do  not  have. 

Moreover,  those  tests  were  conducted  for 
purposes  of  spreading  fear  inside  the  captive 
empire  as  much  as  spreading  it  outside  the 
empire. 

The  Red  army  has  always  survived  on 
fear — fear  of  being  shot  from  behind  If  it 
did  not  march  Into  the  face  of  enemy  guns. 

President  Kennedy  made  it  clear  that  we 
meant  business  on  Berlin — by  asking  and 
receiving  from  Congress  new  appropriations 
for  national  defense  and  by  calling  up  ex- 
perienced units  of  the  National  Guard — 
faced  as  he  was  with  the  Russian  ultimatum 
to  get  out  or  be  driven  out  of  Berlin. 

How  suddenly  Khrushchev  changed  his 
snarl  to  a  smile  on  this  issue.  It  is  out  of 
character  for  a  Russian  to  back  off  when  he 
believes  he  holds  a  winning  hand. 

Khrushchev  knows  his  armed  forces  are 
loaded  with  elements  which  will  prove  dis- 
loyal to  Moscow  in  any  showdown  with  the 
West.  Tliat  Is  the  real  lesson  learned  from 
ovu"  standup  position  on  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Sanity  would  permit  us  no  other  conclusion. 

4,  Turning  to  the  captive  nations  with  a 
close  geographical  proximity  to  free  Europe, 
the  signs  of  social  and  economic  decay  are 
more  easily  discerned. 

In  Poland  a  critical  food  shortage  Is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Warsaw  regime  through  Its 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  gifts  of  sur- 
plus food. 

A  nonexlstlng  drought  is  blamed  for  the 
food  shortage  but  the  real  fault  rests  with  a 
regime  loyal  to  Moscow,  draining  the  Polish 
people  to  buttress  the  regime  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


The  noose  of  tyranny  is  being  tightened 
on  Poland  as  Cardinal  Wyzynsky  fights  back 
to  defend  the  human  rights  of  his  people. 

Religious  liberty  as  the  key  to  political 
liberty  Is  the  burning  Issue  In  captive 
Poland. 

In  Hungary  shortages  of  food  and  con- 
sumer commodities  are  growing  by  the  week. 

The  Kadar  regime  has  put  feelers  out  to 
test  their  chances  for  a  Wtuihlngton  hand- 
out—Tito style. 

Moscow  is  In  no  position  to  ease  the  ten- 
sion of  shortages  in  Hungary  which  add  to 
the  political  ferment  of  a  people  who  know 
the  power  of  popular  revolt. 

Yugoslavia  la  passing  through  an  economic 
crisis  which  Tito  cannot  survive,  unless  the 
United  States  rushes  to  his  rescue. 

Draining  the  American  Treasury  of  $2^^ 
billion  from  1949  to  1960,  he  exposed  his 
secret  alliance  with  Moscow  when  his  plunder 
of  ovir  Treasury  was  restricted. 

Turning  to  Moscow  In  open  appeal,  he  re- 
ceived a  supply  of  the  latest  model  Russian 
tanks  but  no  help  with  his  need  for  food 
grains  or  hard  currency  to  meet  his  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

The  rip  tide  of  nationalism  In  Croatia, 
Macedonia.  Slovenia,  and  Serbia  haunt  his 
precarious  future. 

In  East  Germany  the  Russian  system  Im- 
posed upon  the  people  there  has  given  the 
world  a  demonstration  of  bankruptcy. 

The  men  of  Moscow  rushed  In  to  hold  the 
line  by  erecting  a  despots  wall  In  Berlin — to 
hide  their  shame  and  strengthen  their  chains 
of  terror  on  the  East  Germans. 

Moscow  can  do  nothing  to  bolster  the  shat> 
tered  economy  of  East  Germany. 

The  Russian  puppets  there  are  being  forced 
to  turn  to  the  people  of  free  Germany  In  a 
quiet  SOS. 

5.  Looking  to  the  Par  East,  the  specter  of 
famine  on  mainland  China  heralds  the  com- 
ing of  a  furious  human  storm  In  that  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

After  2  successive  years  of  famine  the  Pel- 
ping  regime  must  now  face  a  third  successive 
year  of  widespread  starvation — at  a  time 
when  the  false  Industrial  economy  of  com- 
munism is  grinding  to  a  dismal  halt. 

The  great  leap  forward,  demanded  by  Mao 
Tse-tung.  has  turned  out  to  be  a  long  fall 
Into  the  dark  well  of  Russian  despotism. 

Against  this  background  of  trend  and  de- 
velopment behind  the  Imperial  Russian  cur- 
tain, we  must  not  fall  to  evaluate  accurately 
the  main  stream  of  human  development  this 
side  of  the  curtain  as  it  has  progressed  since 
1946. 

The  old  empire  In  south  and  southeast 
Asia — the  Near  and  Middle  East  have  toppled, 
to  be  replaced  by  Independent  nations. 

In  Africa  the  national  Independence  move- 
ment Is  moving  toward  final  victory  as  the 
few  rematnlg  colonial  states  face  alternative 
of  giving  way  to  the  new  order  of  freedom  or 
accepting  the  reality  of  violent  revolutions 

Viewing  this  trend  in  Its  totality  we  must 
conclude  that  the  wave  of  the  future  is  free- 
dom and  national  independence  for  all  man- 
kind. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  error  to  conclude  that 
this  wave  of  the  future  can  be  contained  by 
the  Russian  Imperialists. 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  address  before 
the  United  Nations,  predicted  that  the  tidal 
wave  of  self-determination  had  not  yet 
struck  the  Communist  empire. 

All  of  us  share  with  him  the  conviction 
that  It  will  strike  the  Communist  empire. 
Confident  as  we  are  that  nothing  can  hold 
back  the  final  thrust  of  this  powerful  wave 
of  human  expectations. 

Against  this  background  of  trend  and  ex- 
pectation let  us  examine  the  preparations 
made  by  our  Government  to  advance  the 
cause    of    {wace    with    freedom    and    Justice. 

The  Congress,  sensitive  to  these  trends 
and  mindful  of  the  growing  storm  behind 
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the  Imperial  Russian  curtain,  enacted  Public 
Law  Se-iK)  in  1969.'  That  law,  known  to 
all  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution. 
Introduced  by  the  present  Si}eaker  of  the 
House,  JoHM  McCOBMACX.  and  myself,  set 
forth  the  political  requirements  of  peace 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  recognized  the  dom- 
inant aspirations  o|  people  in  all  the  captive 
nations  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. I 

It  made  a  finding  that  those  aspirations 
serve  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  of 
Communist  aggression  and  hence  one  (rf 
our  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  pulled  the  camo\iflage  of  propaganda 
from  the  modern  day  Russian  empire  to  ex- 
pose the  plight  of  all— not  a  select  few — of 
the  captive  non-Ruaslan  nations. 

It  found  that  the  viui  security  interesU 
of  the  United  Sutes  were  served  by  keep- 
ing alive  the  desli-e  of  the  captive  nations 
for  liberty  and  Independence.  Finally,  It 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  captive  nations 
until  all  were  free  and  independent. 

That  action  by  Congress  gave  meaning 
and  practical  purpose  to  our  traditional  role 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  In  a  world 
of  revolutionary  change.  More  than  any- 
thing else  it  laid  down  the  principles  for 
a  people's  foreign  policy  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  policy  based  upon  expediency 
and  vested  interest. 

But  the  policy  preparations  In  our  De- 
partment of  State  are  quite  different  from 
those  voiced  by  Ccingress  in  Public  Law  86- 
90.  Here  we  must  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  carries  the  burden 
of  setting  foreign  policy.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  advLsti  on  and  carries  out  that 
policy. 

The  Department  of  State  is  the  agency  of 
Government  which.  In  practice,  executes 
established  policy.  How  then  does  the  De- 
p*rtment  of  State  regard  the  findings  of 
Public  Law  86-90  and  what  relationship  do 
those  congresslontJ  findings  have  to  estab- 
lished policy  toward  the  captive  nations? 

The  record  demonstrates  that  the  official 
policy  of  our  Depiutment  of  State  Is  In  op- 
position to  the  findings  of  Public  Law  86-90. 
This  Is  dcxumented  by  the  letter  written  by 
Secretary  Rusk  dated  August  22.  1961.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  question  of  House  Resolution 
211  which  calls  far  the  establishment  of  a 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

In  that  letter  Secretary  Rusk  confirms  the 
long  existing  dcx;tnne  of  Russia — the  sacred 
cow.  which  has  re^rulated  thought  and  action 
within  the  Department  of  State  for  many 
years.  Secretary  Rusk  took  open  issue  with 
Public  Law  86-90  by  claiming  that  Ukraine. 
Georgia,  and  Armenia  were  historic  parts  of 
the  Russian  state 

I  quote  the  exact  words  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk :  'The  President  and  I  have 
both  expressed  the  conviction  that  a  final 
settlement  of  the  problem  of  Berlin,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  central  Europe  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  peoples  concerned.  However,  the  U.S. 
Government's  poHition  Is  weakened  by  any 
action  which  confuses  the  rights  of  formerly 
Independent  people  or  nations  with  the 
status  of  areas,  such  as  the  Ukraine, 
Armenia  or  Georgia,  which  are  traditional 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Reference  to 
these  latter  areas  places  the  U.S.  Government 
In  the  undesirable  position  of  seeming  to  ad- 
vcx:ate  the  dismemberment  of  a  historical 
state." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Every  one  of  the  nations  named  by  Secre- 
tary Rusk  broke  and  rejected  all  future  rela- 
tions with  the  Russian  empire  in  1917-18 
when  they  established  their  national  inde- 
pendence. 

These  are  facts  of  official  record  which 
anyone  Interested  can  examine.    The  official 


record  Is  also  clear  that  the  Russian  Com- 
munists under  Lenin  and  Stalin  restored 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  czarlst  empire  by 
subversion,  terror  and  wars  of  aggression  be- 
tween the  years  1918  and  1021. 

That  Is  what  Secretary  Rusk  now  calls 
"the  historic  Russian  state" — turning  his 
back  on  the  onc;e  Independent  nations  that 
broke  away  from  Russian  domination  fol- 
lowing World  War  I. 

Even  the  Russian  Communist  leaders  do 
not  dare  to  c^ll  such  great  nations  as 
Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  Armenia  a  part  of  the 
historic  Russian  state.  Time,  and  the  de- 
mands of  healthy  nationalism,  have  forced 
the  Russians  to  regard  them  as  separate, 
Soviet  republics — and  Khrushchev  even 
clainis  that  those  nations  now  enjoy  their 
national  Independence  under  conununism. 

The  political  heat  in  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia during  World  War  II  forced  SUlln  to 
demand  that  both  those  nations  be  admitted 
to  full  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

How  does  one  Justify  Ukraine  as  a  member 
of  the  U.N.  if  it  Is  at  the  same  time  regarded 
by  our  State  Department  as  a  part  of  the 
so-called  historic  Russian  state?  Only  the 
doctrine  of  Russia,  the  sacred  cow,  could 
tolerate  such  tortured  reasoning. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  which 
excludes  truth  and  reality  from  any  and  all 
considerations  of  the  Russian  problem? 

It  springs  from  the  vested  interests  of  the 
Russian  monarchists  and  their  American 
sympathizers  who  exercise  a  dangerous  in- 
fiuence  within  the  policy -forming  strata  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

Those  vested  interests  want  to  turn  the 
clock  back  lo  1918.  to  restore  a  Russian  mon- 
archy over  the  now  captive  nations.  Those 
Interests  hold  there  is  something  sacred 
about  a  Russian  empire — like  the  sacred  cow 
of  India — It  must  not  be  tampered  with  or 
altered  even  though  It  devours  nations  and 
threatens  to  trample  on  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calls  vigorously  for  the  unity  of  all 
who  cherish  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence, the  Department  of  State  is  spread- 
ing the  seeds  of  division  and  discord  in  the 
camp  of  freedom.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Rusk  letter  does. 

It  sets  up  a  false  criteria  on  the  right  of 
self-determination  by  denying  Its  blessings 
to  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Is  a  rank  case  of  open  national 
discrimination  which  cries  out  for  remedy. 
It  is  a  dark  day  for  freedom's  cause  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  lends  his  signature  to  a 
letter  which  condemns  entire  nations,  onc^ 
free  and  Independent,  to  a  permanent  state 
of  Russian  domination  and  tyranny. 

It  is  time  that  the  doctrine  of  Russia, 
the  sacred  cow,  was  rcx>ted  out  of  our  public 
life. 

It  Is  time  that  our  Department  of  State 
caught  up  with  the  policy  pronouncements 
of  President  Kennedy  on  the  question  <rf 
self-determination  which  he  has  stated  pub- 
licly must  be  universal  in  its  application. 

It  Is  time  the  Department  of  State  took 
official  note  of  Public  Law  86-90  and  broke 
with  the  dismal  past  because  the  future 
rushes  In  on  us  with  express-train  speed. 

If  we  believe  the  cold  war  Is  a  struggle  to 
the  finish  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
the  forces  of  tyranny  we  can  ill  afford  to 
alienate  any  of  our  allies  behind  the  imperial 
Russian  curtain.  We  need  all  of  those  allies, 
the  peoples  In  all  the  nations  Identified  in 
Public  Law  86-90  as  captives  of  Russian  com- 
munism. 

We  must  promote  the  unity  of  freedom's 
cause  and  sow  the  seeds  of  disunity  within 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  discrimination  we  can  Justify  Is 
that  exercised  against  our  avowed  enemy. 
Those  things  we  can  do  best  by  advocating 
the  following: 


1 .  Adoption  by  our  Government  of  a  poUcTr 
of  Russia  for  the  Russians.  In  simple  lan- 
guage this  means  "Ruskles  go  home" — the 
most  popular  cry  throughout  the  captive 
nations. 

Public  Law  86-90  calls  for  such  s.  policy. 
Khrushchev  has  identified  the  political 
power  of  such  a  policy  by  his  attacks  upon 
It.  We  must  not  be  fearfxil  of  the  power  of 
our  political  ideals. 

2.  Establishment  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  Such  a  committee  could  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
our  allies  behind  the  imperial  Russian  cur- 
tain. 

The  addiction  of  our  State  Department  to 
the  docrtrine  of  Russia — the  sacred  cow — un- 
derscores the  urgent  need  for  a  counter- 
balance of  truth  and  reality  In  the  Congress. 

Congress,  as  the  voice  of  the  people,  has  a 
right,  indeed  a  duty,  to  be  heard  on  this  vital 
question. 

3.  Appointment  by  President  Kennedy  of 
a  Task  Force  on  Self-Determination — 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending programs  which  will  exploit  the 
rising  tide  of  human  expectations  behind  the 
Russian  curtain  for  the  cause  of  peace  with 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  nations,  large  and 
small. 

Such  a  Presidential  task  force  would  dis- 
cover unlimited  opportunities  for  asscKlating 
the  United  States  with  the  wave  of  the 
future — national  Independenc^e  for  all  the 
captive  nations. 


People   of  the   14tfa  Coufressional 
District  of  Michigan  Speak  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  M.  RYAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19, 1962 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  April  I  mailed  out  questionnaires  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  voters  of  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan, 
which  area  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
My  constituents  were  invited  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  major  issues  facing 
Congress. 

The  people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  have  more  than  an  average  in- 
terest in  national  and  world  affairs,  as 
indicated  by  the  response  which  I  have 
received  to  this  questionnaire.  Approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  my  constituents  re- 
sponded— and  their  responses  indicated 
a  broad  interest  on  the  28  issues  which  I 
embodied  in  this  questionnaire. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  have  the 
opinion  of  so  many  of  my  constituents 
who  took  the  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them.  I  am  pleased 
that  many  took  the  time  to  answer  this 
poll  and  I  wish  to  thank  my  many  con- 
stituents who  took  additional  time  to 
write  to  me  and  express  their  opinions  on 
additional  matters  not  covered  in  the 
questionnaire. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  my  con- 
stituents through  the  means  of  this 
questionnaire  enabled  me  to  imderstand 
their  views.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
keep  their  opinions  in  mind  when  these 
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matters  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to 
give  a  detailed  reply  to  each  person  who 


answered  the  questionnaire,  for  I  should 
like  to  have  done  so. 

The  voters  of  the  I4th  Congressional 
District  represent  a  cross  section  of  pub- 

(lu  pt-nvut] 
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be  opinion,  and  I  believe  that  the  tabu- 
lation may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 
The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 


^..!!l'L«'i*r.^r»"""'^"in":l'>'  'h.'^'  <rf  "•*  ComniunW  n«tk«..  do  you  arn^ove  of  ih*  nwrr^X  ,peB,ito, 


Vrt 


No 


.trenirthMi  th,  (tefenae  U  the  InitMi  siatw'         ^  '  '"  ^""  ^'*^'*'  "*  "*  "Hnw,!  !.peB«lto«  niriMii  ta 


Should  the  Ui 
Do 
int 


,Vm,at  foTa?  A.ra;^r?*  .^  '  "'^  ^'*"'''  '"  '^'^'^  IK-O.OOO.OOO  worth  of  m^-W  U.  N.  hoBd»  to  help  toi^-ui.  VKh 
Do  you  favor  a  projJram  of  health  insuruK*  for  Ihi;  a^Vfiiiru^r  Vhe" W^uim^iv'ii'gteliiT" 
ilistilcts.    Do  you  fiivorai'f  to  tHhii'ationr »»n»«t.iv»i 


bide  flinds  to  Sutc  ttmX  loral  srhool 


8. 
9. 

10. 

n. 

12. 


(a)  A  pro^THin  of  ai<l  lor  both  school  con^truetion  aiid  to  iiimMe  tnciim' 'k^Hi^V 

(b)  A  proK«m  limitwl  to  sibooJ  construction  only'  »"«»»  wocdms  MiartM 

(c)  Aid  to  both  pdblic  lUiU  privatf  sihooU'  

(d)  .Md  for  public  schools  oiilyT  .  ■ 

Do  yon  beHeve  that  parrnts  who  .wwl  ih«"ir  c^ildrinto  priVntrly  V^t.^Vl«ii^"m 

the  tuition  as  ail  iiu-onie  tax  deduct  ion?...  "J"*"'™ '^w'™'n'a»T  anu  nifn  sctioob  be  pcnnitt*4  to«*a« 


liii- lunioii  a,s  an  iiu-onie  lax  ilt'iluction: 
Should  parents  of  students  att.ndini!  in(itiiuti<»irof  hiVhtredu^tion  be  uVmVtted  to 


Haim  tuliioa  lu  mi  tneonw  ta  \  <l«x'fuct  loii* 
gnuiLs  tor  local  puUk  wurki  upon  »  rt«  ta" 


13.  Do 


^  l^  &  •"^■"^^l^'Vp^il'inVfOT'h^inir'ftirlowa^^^^^  faniili,-.- 

V^  l^  t""^"^  incToaaed  unoinp^oyment  p;iyn»ents  and  e«t*nsion  of  the  payuieiit  prom 


It. 
15. 
1ft. 
17. 


22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 
2«. 
27. 


Do  you  approve  of  the  a.lmini.-^tralions  iwlicy  with  regard  to  ourintmimUaial  Dositiou' " 

Do  you  approve  of  the  admiDistratu«-s  handling  of  our  donM-siie  »fl^.'  '^        


broiMirr 


not  fully  iffMNi  Uteir 
itafr  on  iniTCTSt  and 


Do  you  feyor  increasing  posul  nit«  to  abtiorb  the  majo"r'i)^t  of  the  pn-sent  annuardeHclt  of  th^i'o. 
?hV<ihL"nL'>*U7"'"!"l".  "^r""!^  '•""^^  ^  ^'^'^  ^'^  .-we^io  ke^^fc^ne  ^'d"Xi^ 

Do  you  favor  cent inue«l  support  of  the"  Peace  ('orris' 

Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  military  support  for  South  \ic'fn;unr 


ost  ofncer "''.".'.'. 

pomoitraphlc  liUrature  Iroin  Roinf 


M.S 

K7  3 
M  3 

«.» 

m.t 

M.0 
4.V* 

44.a 

K3 

4K» 
6&.0 

BUS 

lai 
s&i 

Mi4 
M.* 
.13  R 
7M.« 

74  3 

W  1 
MJ  0 


Ml 

7R.2 
M.  5 

Itl  0 
«W>  3 
"ft  2 
I&3 

Taa 
ao.2 


Xo  o|>iui<ja 


a.2 

ax 
&• 

)H.3 

13.1 

at 

41.1 
4).  9 
41  I 
»  6 

4II.A 
3I.9 

37  2 

a&4 

45.2 
Mt 

«.> 

3U  7 
3f>  i 
12  3 

Ul5 
1\0 
12.3 


&1.« 

M  9 

35  4 

13  7 
21  7 
I*.  3 
3S.8 

21.  & 

n.7 


0.3 

B.0 
&2 

U.7 
&3 

n  I 

I.Vu 
M  r, 
W.  2 

1« 

XI 


«l3 

Ik7 

9  0 

4  1 

».» 
10  •« 
9  3 

10.2 
l.V» 


IL3 

7.9 
9.1 

i.3 

12.  0 
15  5 

lao 

«.l 


I'l 


